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PREFACE 

npHIS reissue of A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles as The Oxford English 

Dictionary in twelvejyolumes is a reprint of the original ten-volume work. An additional volume 
comprises a Supplement of new words and meanings, the Additions and Emendations prefixed to the 
original volumes, corrected and amplified, a List of Spurious Words, and a List of Books Quoted in the 
principal work. The importance of the Supplement arises from the fact that the publication of the 
Dictionary extended over forty-five years. For the early letters of the alphabet, therefore, the compilers 
of the Supplement have had to take account of the growth and change of the vocabulaiy over nearly 
half a century. The List of Books forms a bibliography of English literature such as does not exist 
elsewhere. 

The history of this Dictionary, which is related in detail in the Introduction here following, goes 
back to November 1857, when Richard Chenevix Trench, then Dean of Westminster, by calling attention 
to the deficiencies of existing English dictionaries, encouraged the Philological Society to make plans 
for the compilation of a new English dictionary. These culminated after an experimental period of 
some twenty years in the great project which was eventually launched by an agreement made between 
the Society and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. The connexion of the first editor with the work 
began in 1878 and the last page of it was passed for press in 1928, the issue of the 125 constituent 
fascicules extending from 1 Februaiy 1884 to 19 April 1928. 

The aim of this Dictionary is to present in alphabetical series the words that have formed the 
English vocabulary from the time of the earliest records down to the present day, with all the relevant 
facts concerning their form, sense-history, pronunciation, and etymology. It embraces not only the 
standard language of literature and conversation, whether current at the moment, or obsolete, or 
archaic, but also the main technical vocabulary, and a large measure of dialectal usage and slang. Its 
basis is a collection of some five millions of excerpts from English literature of every period amassed by 
an army of voluntary readers and the editorial staff. Such a collection of evidence — it is represented by 
a selection of about 1,800,000 quotations actually printed— could form the only possible foundation for 
the historical treatment of every word and idiom which is the raison detre of the work. It is a fact 
everywhere recognized that the consistent pursuit of this method has worked a revolution in the art of 
lexicography. In 1891 a great English philologist wrote of the * debt ’ which * English grammar will 
some day owe to the New English Dictionary * ; and this debt has been mounting up ever since. There 
is no aspect of English linguistic history that the Dictionary has not illuminated ; its findings have called 
for the revision of many philological statements and the reconsideration of many judgements on textual 
matters. So wide is its scope and so intensive its treatment that it has served for students, both native 
and foreign, as a lexicon of many languages, and, though it deals primarily with words, it is virtually an 
encyclopaedic treasury of information about things. It has provided a ready quarry of material for many 
authors of treatises and dissertations. Abridgements and adaptations of it in several forms have been 
authorized and produced by the Clarendon Press : the two-volume Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, the Pocket Oxford Dictionary (of which there is an 
American version), and the Little Oxford Dictionary ; the Oxford Shakespeare Glossary is also directly 
based upon it. 

In 1897 1 this historical dictionary of the English language was by her gracious permission dutifully 
dedicated by the University of Oxford * to Queen Victoria. Op its completion in 1908, it was presented, 
by His Majesty s gracious permission, to King George the Fifth ; a copy was also officially presented 
to the President of the United States. Under the auspices of the British Academy, a gold medal was 
specially struck in honour of the first editor of the Dictionary and to commemorate its completion. The 
editors have been singled out for recognition and distinction in many ways. Two enjoyed civil list 
pensions from the early years of their editorship; two were Fellows of the British Academy; two have 
received the order of Knighthood; three have been elected to Fellowships in Oxford colleges, one of 
these to an Honorary Fellowship of his college; two have occupied positions as university teachers. 
Between them, the four editors have received degrees honoris causa from nearly a score of universities, 
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and one has been awarded the Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Prize for distinguished services to English 
lexicography. The honorary degree of Master of Arts of Oxford has been conferred also upon some 
of the editorial assistants. It may be added that all the editors have produced works of authority apart 
from the Dictionary. 

The conduct of the Dictionary has been singularly fortunate in that it has been possible to retain for 
many years the services of the four editors and of several members of the staff (some of whom have served 
for more than forty years). This has ensured a continuity of tradition over a period of half a century 
and more, the value of which cannot be overestimated. A corresponding tradition was maintained in 
the printing department, where, at the time of completion in 1928, a compositor was still working at 
the Dictionary who had been engaged on it at the outset. 

With the exception of ^5,000 generously contributed to the cost of volume VI by the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths, the whole expense of production has been borne by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, for whom, and for their official representatives, this Dictionary has been a constant 
object of interest and solicitude. 

August, 1933. 



HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

I 

I F there is any truth in the old Greek maxim that a large book is a great evil, English dictionaries 
have been steadily growing worse ever since their inception more than three centuries ago. To set 
Cawdrey’s slim small volume of 1604 beside the completed Oxford Dictionary of 1933 is like placing 
the original acorn beside the oak that has grown out of it. 

The immensity of this growth is explained by the successive introduction of three new principles in 
lexicography. The earlier dictionary-makers followed in the line of the old glossaries, and directed 
their attention to such words as were likely to be unfamiliar to the ordinary man. The widening of this 
narrow range during the seventeenth century is made obvious by the steady increase in size through 
Bullokar, Cockeram, Blount, and Phillips, until in the eighteenth the principle of general inclusion was 
practically accepted by Kersey and Bailey. The next stage is marked by Johnson’s systematic use of 
quotations to illustrate and justify the definitions, the many omissions still existing in the vocabulary 
being partly filled by later supplementary works on the same lines. When to all this was superadded 
the principle of historical illustration, introduced by Richardson, it became inevitable that any adequate 
dictionary of English must be one of the larger books of the world. 

It is remarkable that Richardson’s dictionary, perhaps through certain defects in his method, did not 
at once attract the attention it deserved. From the appearance of the first instalment in the Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana in 1819 to the full acceptance of the historical principle by the Philological Society almost 
forty years had passed, and the separate publication of his dictionary in 1836-7 did not affect to any 
appreciable extent the work of those lexicographers who followed in the wake of Johnson or Webster. 
Even his wealth of quotations remained unutilized, although they formed a natural storehouse for any 
who cared to search in it and bring forth ' treasures new and old ’ to add to those already available in 
the works of Johnson and his successors. 

That a forward step was made towards the end of these forty years was due to the action taken by 
the Philological Society in the summer of 1857, apparently as the result of a suggestion made by F. J. 
Furnivall to Dean Trench in May. At the meeting held on June 18 ‘the appointment of Messrs. Herbert 
Coleridge and Furnivall and Dean Trench by the Council, as a committee to collect unregistered words 
in English, was announced, and that they would report to the next Meeting of the Society in November \ 
At this stage the idea was to prepare and publish a volume supplementary to the later editions of 
Johnson, or to Richardson, and containing all words omitted in either of these dictionaries. 

The committee did not report in November, but on the fifth of that month one of its members, Dean 
Trench, read the first part of a paper ‘On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries’, while the 
report was postponed till December 3. This interval allowed the second part of the paper to be read on 
November 19, when the Society showed its appreciation by resolving * That The Dean of Westminster be 
requested to publish his interesting and valuable Paper. To this request he kindly acceded.’ Publication 
followed almost immediately, the first edition bearing the date 1857 and the title ‘ On some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries, being the substance of two papers read before the Philological Society, 
Nov. 5 and Nov. 19, 1857. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster.’ 

Even at this d.ay> after the lapse of three quarters of a century and the advance in English studies 
which has taken place during that time, Dean T rench’s paper retains its value as a statement of what an 
English dictionary ought to be. No one who reads it can fail to see how clearly he anticipated the lines 
on which the Society’s dictionary was ultimately compiled — all of them, indeed, a necessary result from 
the historical principle which he laid down as the only sound basis for the work. * 

At the meeting of 3 December 1857, a report from the 4 Unregistered Words Committee was read 
by the Secretary to that Committee, Mr. H. Coleridge ’. This was followed by the resolution ‘That for 
the present this Report be received and laid on the table. This resolution was passed in consequence 
of a statement that a larger scheme, for a completely new English Dictionary, might shortly be submitted 
to the Society.’ The Dean’s paper had clearly convinced the Society of the inadequacy of its proposals, 
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and had shown that nothing short of a * completely new ’ work would suffice. In this natural way arose 
the epithet New which appeared on the title-page of the Dictionaiy when the time for publication arrived. 

The Society lost no time in following up the new idea, little suspecting the magnitude of the task 
which lay before it, and the many years that would elapse before it would be completed, or even properly 
begun. On 7 Januaiy 1858, ‘ the following resolutions were passed relating to the undertaking of a New 
English Dictionary. 

I. That instead of the Supplement to the Standard English Dictionaries now in course of preparation by the 
order of the Society, a New Dictionary of the English Language be prepared under the Authority of the Philological 
Society. 

II. That the work be placed in the hands of two Committees, the one. Literary and Historical, consisting 
of The very Rev. The Dean of Westminster, F. J. Fumivall, Esq., and Herbert Coleridge, Esq. (Secretary), 
the other, Etymological, consisting of Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., and Prof. Malden, and that in questions of 
doubt as to the form which any article shall assume, the decision of the Literary and Historical Committee shall 
be final. 

III. That the Society desires to express its thanks to the contributors who have kindly given their assistance 
to its Unregistered Words Committee, and to invite their assistance, and that of fresh volunteers, in the new 
undertaking. 

IV. That Messrs. Fumivall and Coleridge be empowered to enter into such conditional agreement with 
Messrs. Nutt of London and Asher of Berlin, or such other Publishers as they think fit, to publish the Dictionary 
on such terms as they think fit. 

V. That the Subscriptions of all Members who have joined or shall join the Society through the Unregistered 
Words Committee or the New Dictionary Committee, shall be placed, so far as required, at the disposal of the 
Committees now appointed, to defray their printing and other expenses. 

VI. That the Philological Society will afford every assistance in its power to enable its Committees to make 
a Dictionary worthy of the English Language.’ 

As is indicated in the third of these resolutions, the Unregistered Words Committee had been re- 
markably successful, during its brief existence, in arousing interest in the Society’s undertaking, and in 
enlisting willing helpers to aid in carrying it out. Towards the close of his paper as printed, Dean 
Trench had been able to make an encouraging statement on this head. * Let me mention here that 
seventy-six volunteers have already come forward, claiming their shares in the task. A hundred and 
twenty-one works of English authors, in most cases the whole works of each author, have been taken in 
hand by them ; and I may add that thirty-one contributions have already been sent in.’ In this way 
began the system of voluntary readers, without whose help the material for the Society’s dictionary 
could never have been collected at all, except at a prohibitive cost of time and money. 

At the meeting on si January 1858, ‘ Mr. Fumivall read a circular which the New Dictionary Com- 
mittee proposed to issue, stating the plan of the Dictionaiy and asking for help in carrying it out ’. It 
does not appear whether the circular was actually issued, and further notices in the Transactions for that 
year are brief and unimportant. A glimpse of the progress that was being made is afforded by a passage 
in Coleridge’s letter to Dean Trench (30 May i860), which was printed in the second edition of the 
Dean’s paper. * More than a year passed away in combating various difficulties, and it was not till 
August 1858, that we felt ourselves in a position to announce the plan of a New Dictionary as a certainty, 
and to invite contributors to furnish us with assistance.’ Negotiations with publishers had been carried 
on during the year, first with John Murray, and then with David Nutt ; finally on November 4, Fumivall 
’stated that Messrs. Trtibner & Co. had agreed to publish the Society’s New English Dictionary*. 
The young co-workers, for both Fumivall and Coleridge were still in early manhood, had not only all 
the optimism of youth, but were embarking on an uncharted sea, quite unwitting of the long course 
which had to be sailed before the farther shore could even come into sight. 

By 1859 the Committee was able to publish full details of the undertaking in the form of a * Proposal 
for the Publication of a New English Dictionary by the Philological Society’. This document is a 
proof of the thoroughness and sound judgement with which the whole question had been considered. 
Opening with a review of the steps by which the idea of a ‘ new’ dictionary had been reached, the 
authors of the Proposal went on to lay down certain principles as a basis for the work, of which the two 
most important are the first and fourth, viz. ' 

I. The first requirement of every lexicon is that it should contain every word occurring in the literature 
of the language it professes to illustrate. 

IV. In the treatment of individual words the historical principle will be uniformly adopted. 
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Other contents of the Proposal are * Rules and Directions for Collectors ' as agreed upon by the 
Literary, Historical, and Etymological Committees, and * Mechanical and Practical Regulations ’. Then 
follow three lists of books, each representing much labour on the part of their compilers. These are 
s. 1 A list of the printed literature of England belonging to the period 1250-1536*, with the added note, 
* Those works marked with an asterisk are already undertaken ’. a. ‘A list of works of the Second 
Period (1526-1674) already undertaken*. 3. A similar list of 'works of the Third Period (1674-1858) 
already undertaken *. This division of the literature into three periods, which originated with Coleridge 
and was maintained for some time as a basis of collecting, has a real foundation in fact. Although the 
dates 1526 and 1674 were chosen because the former was that of the first printed English New Testa* 
ment, and the latter the year of Milton’s death, they correspond very closely with significant epochs in 
the development of the English vocabulary. If arrived at by accident, they at the same time show a 
sound instinct for detecting the periods of essential change. 

The volunteers were also beginning to play their part, and to provide the Committee with material 
to work upon. ‘ In April 1859 a paper containing queries respecting etymologies and several difficult 
passages from Early English books was circulated among members of the Society and contributors to 
the Dictionary, and conjectures in answer were invited. . . So much of the results of this appeal as die 
Dictionary Committee consider sufficiently valuable, and sufficiently certain to be worth printing ’ was 
reported to the Society by Coleridge in a paper entitled ' Hints towards the explanation of some hard 
words and passages in English writers ’. On November 10 of the same year, Coleridge, now formally 
appointed as editor, presented a * report on the Society’s proposed Dictionary*. 

The following month saw another forward step, when on 8 December the Society resolved : — 

I. That a Committee be appointed to draw up a set of Rules for the guidance of the Editor of the Society’s 
new English Dictionary. 

II. That the Committee consist of : — 

The Very Rev. The Dean of Thomas Watts, Esq.) 

Westminster. F. Pulszky, Esq. 

Professor Key. H. Wedgwood, Esq. 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq. Professor GoldstQcker. 

III. That the Committee be authorized to print the Rules drawn up by them, to circulate the printed Copies 
among all the Members of the Society, and to appoint one of the Society’s nights of Meeting for a special discussion 
of the Rules by Members. 

The Committee, or Coleridge himself on its behalf, set to work at once and prepared a draft of the 
rules, which was discussed, enlarged, and modified, at meetings held in December 1859 and January 
i860, further considered and revised in April and May, and finally printed with the title of 'Canones 
Lexicographici, or rules to be observed in editing the New English Dictionary of the Philological 
Society *. Continued interest in the work is also shown by a paper read on May 10, ‘ Observations on 
the plan of the Society’s proposed new English Dictionary, by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge’, and by the 
appearance of a second edition of Dean Trench’s two papers 'revised and enlarged. To which is added 
a letter to the author from Herbert Coleridge, Esq., on the progress and prospects of the Society’s New 
English Dictionary’. 

This letter is interesting as a survey of what had so far been accomplished, and closes on a confident 
note. ' I believe that the schetnd is now firmly established, and I confidently expect . . that in about two 
years we shall be able to give our first number to the world. Indeed, were it not for the dilatoriness of 
many contributors . . I should not hesitate to name an earlier period.' Here also comes the first mention 
of co-operation from the English-speaking nation on the other side of the Atlantic. ' The Hon. G. P. 
Marsh of Burlington, Vermont, having kindly offered to act as secretary in America, I at once suggested 
that the Americans should make themselves responsible for the whole of the eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, which probably would have a less chance of finding as many readers in England. This was agreed 
to, . . and contributors are, as I understand, coming in, but no results of their labours have reached us 
yet.* The suggestion was not a fortunate one, and was never seriously taken up. 

By this time, on the basis of the material already sent in by contributors and of the existing dictionaries, 
Coleridge was hard at work preparing word-lists to serve as a guide in further collecting. The ' Third 
Period ’ was selected for this purpose, and by 14 February 1861, he was able to lay before the Society 
the first part of this ‘ Basis of Comparison *, covering the letters A t‘o D. The preliminary notice to this 
in its printed form is signed by Coleridge, and its publication was unfortunately the last of his valuable 
contributions to the progress of the work. On Thursday, 25 April, ' Mr. Furnivall announced the death on 
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the preceding Tuesday of Herbert Coleridge, Esq., the Editor of the Society’s New English Dictionary’. 
When the second part of the ‘ Basis of Comparison ’ (E to L) appeared later in the year, the prefatory 
note, dated 25 September, and signed by Furnivall, opened with these words. * Since the publication 
of the First Part of this Basis, our proposed Dictionary has received a severe blow by the death of its 
first Editor, the able and accomplished Herbert Coleridge. In its service he caught the cold which 
resulted in his death. All through his illness he worked for it whenever leisure and strength allowed ; 
and his last attempt at work — two days before he died — was to arrange some of its papers.’ 

The death of Coleridge at the age of 31 deprived the Dictionary, almost at the outset, of an editor of 
great promise. In addition to the activities already mentioned, he had compiled and published a Glossarial 
Index to the printed literature of the thirteenth century, rightly estimating the value of this as a basis for 
the early history of the language. He had also faced the problem of editing, and ' had prepared a few 
of the A words for printing, so far as the material sent in to him allowed ’ ; this had been carried as far 
as the printing of a specimen page containing Affect- Affection. If this was premature, as it proved to 
be, it was because the magnitude of the work had not yet become apparent. Clear evidence of this is 
furnished by the set of specially made pigeon-holes (still in existence) which he considered would be 
large enough to contain the materials required at the outset. These provide about 260 inches of linear 
space, which would take no more than about 85,000 ‘ slips ’. As many as this were ultimately required 
for even one of the minor letters of the alphabet. Specimens of the articles prepared by Coleridge were 
printed in 1862, at the end of Part III of the 1 Basis of Comparison ’, anti extracts from others were read 
at a meeting of the Society on 24 April of the same year. 

With Coleridge’s death, the editorship passed to Furnivall, then in his thirty-sixth year. He imme- 
diately took up the duties, and on 23 May ‘ made a statement as to the present condition of the collections 
for the Society’s Dictionary, and the course he proposed to pursue with regard to the scheme ’. The lines 
of that course are clearly indicated in the * Preliminary Notice’ mentioned above. lie was convinced 
that the time for editing was still at a distance. ‘ I have determined to put aside all idea of printing the 
first part of the Dictionary for four or five years unless some great unexpected help is forthcoming; and 
I propose, if all go well, to finish this Third- Period Basis early next year ; then to compile Two Concise 
Dictionaries of Early and Middle English, which shall include severally all the materials sent in for the 
First and Second Periods.’ 

The magnitude of the task was thus becoming clearer, but in some points its extent was still under- 
rated. ‘Meantime,’ Furnivall wrote, ‘the etymological material will, I trust, be ready.’ This was to be 
done by Dr. Carl Lottner on the basis of Worcester’s Dictionary, with the precaution that ‘ his work will 
be submitted to the Etymological Committee, perhaps before it is printed It had not yet become 
obvious that in many instances only the accumulation of material for the particular word could enable 
the editor to suggest or establish its real origin. 

Another of Furnivall’s first tasks was the compilation of a ‘List of Books already read, or now 
(12 July 1861) being read for the Philological Society’s New English Dictionary ’, covering 24 pages and 
published as an appendix to the Transactions for 1860-1. The numbers given here are : First Period, 
143 Works and Authors; Second Period, 486; Third Period, 81. Among the principal readers are 
Furnivall and Coleridge, Rev. J. Eastwood, H. H. Gibbs, E. S. Jackson, Rev. Dr. Stocker, W. C. Hazlitt, 
Mr. Sprange, etc. The last page contains an intimation ‘ that the reading of any books not named in 
the foregoing List will be of service to the Dictionary. A list of those specially recommended to the 
notice of contributors is in preparation.’ 

Meanwhile, the Third Part of the ‘ Basis of Comparison ’, containing the letters M to Z, was on the 
way, and was issued in the third week of March 1862. Shortly before its appearance, on 27 February, 
Furnivall proposed the following resolutions, which were accepted by the Society. 

1. That a concise Dictionary be prepared as a preliminary to the Society’s proposed new English Dictionary 
and as a new basis of comparison for all the other periods. 

a. That the concise Dictionary shall be as far as possible an abstract of what the larger Dictionary should 
be, and shall contain — the Pronunciation, Critical marks, Etymologies, Roots, Prefixes, Suffixes, Definitions, and 
Homonyms of the words registered in it, with short quotations (a few words long) and the date and name of the 
Author for all words for which passages have been sent in to/the Editor, and that all words, senses of words, 
idioms &c. known to exist, but for which authority has not yet been sent to the Editor, be supplied from any other 
available source and be marked with a * or other sign to denote the want of an authority. 

3. That the Editor be authorised to entrust the quotations in his possession, and the sub-editing of any parts 
of the concise Dictionary to such of the contributors to the Dictionary or other Volunteers as he shall think fit. 
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It was also resolved : — 

That Mr. Fumivall be authorised to announce his plan to the contributors in the next part of the Third Period 
basis to sort the contributions and entrust them to the care of such sub-editors as he thinks fit, and that he be requested 
to print off at the expense of the Society a specimen of the concise dictionary which he proposes, and to lay it 
before the Society for their final decision before proceeding further with the printing of such dictionary. 

In accordance with this the Third Part of the * Basis * announced that * the next step to be taken is 
to get out the Concise Dictionary hinted at in Part II \ Even this, it was clear, would take time, and 
' nothing but the continuous labour of many years can make our Book anything like complete. — Let us 
then persevere ’. 

The idea of compiling a concise dictionary as a preliminary to the greater task was adopted by Fumivall 
on practical grounds; the agreement made with Trtlbner in 1858 had lapsed in course of time, and he 
saw no chance of finding another publisher for the larger work. In the expectation that the smaller task 
could be accomplished in a few years, he even entered into a personal contract with John Murray to 
have the manuscript ready for the press by the end of 1865. This view of the situation was natural while the 
material was still comparatively limited in amount. It became more and more unpractical as this continued 
to accumulate, for it involved the handling and arranging of all the slips for each word before the 1 con- 
cise * article could be written, and consequently would have taken almost as much time as the preparation 
of the work on a more ample scale. This must, in time, have become obvious to the few volunteers who 
actually prepared portions of the Concise Dictionary, and it is not surprising that in the end the idea 
had to be given up, at considerable pecuniary loss to its originator. Apart from this, the employment of sub- 
editors was an idea which proved of great value for the later progress of the Dictionary, and to Dr. F umivall 
belongs the credit of originating the scheme and of issuing instructions for the guidance of these helpers 
in printed form, on 15 September 1862. Within the next year or two several of them prepared lists of 
the words coming under the letters which they had undertaken to sub-edit, and these were printed sepa- 
rately when ready, beginning in 1863 with that for B, ‘ compiled by W. Gee, Esq., sub-editor of the B 
words for the Concise Dictionary ’. This contained no less than 93 pages in triple columns, giving the 
date of the earliest example of each word in the material, and the latest date for obsolete words, while 
each word is provided with numbers to indicate the periods (1, 2, and 3) for which there were quotations. 
Similar lists for N and U-V were issued in 1865. The latter contains a prefatory notice by Fumivall 
on the progress made in sub-editing, and lists of * books now in hand for cutting up*. These words indi- 
cate a method of collecting material extensively employed from this time onward, by which the reader 
for the Dictionary was saved much time and labour by being freed from copying the quotations, while 
the Editor had the advantages of the original print and a fuller context. The defects of the method 
were that two copies of each book were required to give the full text, and that many early printed works 
were dealt with in this way which would have been of greater value in the hands of the editors. 

From 1862 to 1872 the progress of the Dictionaiy in Furnivall’s hands can be clearly traced in the 
annual circulars which he sent out to the members of the Philological Society. Portions of these are 
quoted in the ‘Appeal to the English-Speaking Public on behalf of a New English Dictionary’, issued 
by the Rev. G. Wheelwright in 1875. A study of them shows considerable activity on the part of readers 
and sub-editors for the first three or four years, followed by a gradual slackening off, partly due to 
Furnivall’s own increasing absorption in other interests. That for 1872 admitted that ‘the progress in 
the Dictionary work has been so slight that no fresh report in detail is needed’. 

These circulars were not included in the printed Transactions of the Philological Society, and in the 
pages of these there is remarkably little mention of the Dictionary during this period. On 6 November 

1868, ‘ the Hon. Secretary [i. e. Fumivall] made a statement as to the progress of the Society’s proposed 
new English Dictionary, together with a calculation by the Rev. G. Wheelwright, showing that about 
one-third of the work had been sub-edited ’. A still briefer mention occurs under the date of 21 May 

1869, and after this the subject does not recur until, in the annual presidential address by Alexander J. 
Ellis on 15 May 1874, it is included in a survey of the Society’s work. 

One of our works, for which great collections have been already made, remains, and may for some time remain, 
merely one of the things we have tried to do, — of course I allude to our projected dictionary. Several things, 
indeed, make me inclined to think that a Society is less fitted to compile a dictionary than to get the materials 
collected. 

In the words that follow on this, Ellis clearly indicates that in his opinion the scholar best qualified 
to edit the Dictionary was Henry Sweet. The Rev. Mr. Wheelwright’s ‘Appeal’ of the following year 
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is in a more hopeful tone, and indicated the richness of the Dictionary material by giving a specimen of 
the letter F, which he had sub-edited ; this extends to eight pages in triple columns and contains the 
words from Fa to Face. 

During these years, Furnivall had of course not been idle. Not only had he continued to direct 
the collecting and subediting, but he had immensely increased the possibilities of the Dictionary by the 
foundation of the Early English Text Society in 1864, and the Chaucer Society in 1868. Without the 
former of these, the collecting of sufficient Middle English material would have presented almost insuper- 
able difficulties, and in consequence the historical basis for many words would have been defective or 
altogether lacking. Although he took no part in the actual editing of the Dictionary in its ultimate form, 
he never ceased to contribute liberally to its stores, both from the publications of these societies and 
from other sources, including his daily morning and evening paper. If the Dictionary at one period 
quotes the Daily News and at another the Daily Chronicle , it is because Furnivall had changed his paper 
in the meanwhile. Through his early organization of the collecting and sub-editing, and his lifelong 
contributions, the work of Furnivall pervades every page of the Dictionary, and has helped in a great 
degree to make it what it is. He was fortunate in living long enough to see assured the completion of 
the work to which he had given so much of his busy life. Almost down to the time of his death in 1910 
he still gave evidence of the unremitting activity, and interest in English studies, which had enabled him 
to achieve so much, while his genial disposition and constant readiness for new friendships explained 
his success in enlisting the help of others. 

II 

Before the Dictionary again becomes prominent in the Transactions of the Philological Society, a new 
and important element had entered into its history. James A. H. Murray, who had been a master at 
Mill Hill School from 1870, and had already made his mark in philological studies, had been approached 
in April 1876 by the firm of Macmillan with regard to a new dictionary. The idea of this, a 
dictionary to rival those of Webster and Worcester, had originated with Harper and Brothers of New 
York, who wished Macmillan to take part in the enterprise. Acting on the advice of Dr. Richard Morris, 
who had consulted Furnivall in the matter, Macmillan proposed to Murray that he should undertake the 
editorship. Murray was not prepared to agree to this, unless the new dictionary was to be a great advance 
on the existing ones in respect of scholarship. Macmillan had heard of the intentions of the Philological 
Society, and asked whether the material already collected for it might not be available. Having, as the 
result of this suggestion, obtained some portions of the material, Murray prepared specimens of the kind 
of dictionary which he considered would be worth doing, and these were put into type. His ideas went 
far beyond those of the publishers, and a considerable time was spent in trying various modifications, 
till these reached the lowest point which in his opinion would have any real value. The divergent views 
of the publishers on this head were capable of adjustment, but difficulties arose in connexion with the 
terms for the use of the Society’s materials, and the negotiations came to an end. 

The exhibition of the specimens produced from the material already collected, however, had the effect 
of again interesting the Philological Society in its old project. By May 1877 matters had begun to move; 
a letter from Furnivall written in that month tells where the various letters of the alphabet were to be 
found in the hands of the sub-editors. It was fortunate that the scattered material was, with the 
exception of one small portion, actually recoverable ; one sub-editor, sending part of what he had, 
promised * to search for the rest, which had been disposed by his wife in a lumber-room '. 

Encouraged by those signs of new life, the Society again began to look round for a publisher, but at 
first without result, for with its small membership and limited funds the Society itself had nothing to 
offer but the material for the Dictionary, and no publisher was prepared to face the expenditure that 
would be required. Early in 1877, however, there were already foreshadowings of the ultimate con- 
nexion with the Oxford University Press. Details of the scheme were submitted on behalf of the Society, 
and at the request of the Delegates a specimen of the proposed work was prepared by Murray. This 
was ultimately approved to such an extent that * in the Spring of 1878, the then President of the Society, 
Mr. H. Sweet, was authorized to open negotiations with ^e Delegates for the. publication of the Dic- 
tionary ’. As the prime mover in this new development, Murray also had a meeting with the Delegates 
at Oxford on 26 April, and ' thought there was good hope that the issue would be favourable ’. This 
impression was confirmed by a letter (communicated to the Society on May 17) * from die Secretary of the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Prof. Bartholomew Price, saying that the Delegates had authorized 
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him to enter into negotiations with the Society for the publication of the Dictionary on the basis of the 
terms submitted by the President to the Delegacy. The Council had accordingly directed the Dictionary 
Committee to meet Prof. Price, and tiy to come to terms with him*. Two such meetings were held 
before ai June, and a basis of agreement was arrived at in the following October. 

'The substance of the proposals’ made by the Society as a basis for negotiation 'was, that the 
Delegates should advance the capital required for completing and publishing the work, that the gross 
profits should in the first place be applied exclusively to repaying their advances with interest, tile net 
profits being then divided equally between the Delegates and the Society, that Dr. J. A. H. Murray 
should be the Editor, and that he should be allowed ten years to complete the work in '. Various altera* 
tions were made in these proposals before the terms were finally embodied in two contracts, one 
between the Delegates and the Society, and the other between them and Dr. Murray. In order to enter 
into this contract the Society had to be incorporated on a legal basis, and was registered in proper form 
on 2 January 1879. The contract, which is dated 1 March 1879, is printed in an Appendix to the 
Society's Transactions for 1877-9, where it occupies ten pages, with the addition of a specimen page of 
the proposed Dictionary, containing the words Castle and Persuade , and some subordinate entries based 
on these. At that stage the Dictionary contemplated was one estimated ' to occupy not less than 6,000 nor 
more than 7,000 pages, . . . and the said Dictionary shall be edited and prepared on the same principles 
and on the same lines of historical and linguistic evidence as to the forms and meanings of its words, as 
are shown in the Specimen page, and shall contain on its title page " Founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society”.’ This work is referred to in the contract as the 'principal 
dictionary’, but provision was made for either party at a later date proceeding to compile and publish ‘a 
larger dictionary containing not fewer than ten volumes, each containing not less than 1,600 pages of 
the size of the said Specimen page ’. This was, in fact, a pretty close estimate of the size to which the 
Dictionary ultimately grew, and as early as November 1881 there was some anticipation of this growth, 
when the Delegates agreed to an increase in the number of pages from 6,400 to 8400. 

There are many other details in the contract which are interesting in themselves, or in the light of 
the later fortunes of the Dictionary, but on which it is not necessary to enlarge. The great facts which it 
embodied were that the Society had at last found its publisher, the Delegates had undertaken a task 
more magnificent than they knew of, and the Dictionary had found an editor capable of converting its 
latent possibilities into a great reality. 

During the earlier part of these negotiations, however, Dr. Murray had not definitely contemplated 
undertaking the editorship of the Dictionary, although he had taken a leading part in furthering the 
idea that it was something to be done. It was only when the necessity for a decision was forced upon 
him, by his being assured that the fate of the Dictionary depended on his acceptance, that he reluctantly 
agreed to assume the responsibility for a task which was even then formidable enough, though its full 
weight was not yet apparent. Several serious questions had to be faced in making this decision. It 
would be necessary to do the editing in addition to his work at Mill Hill School, even if he might be 
relieved of part of this. The housing of so great a mass of material could be satisfactorily accomplished 
only by providing special accommodation for it, and this and other necessary aids to the work involved 
at the outset the expenditure of private means in addition to the provision made by the Delegates. In 
spite of all these deterrents, he boldly faced the task, and set about providing the Dictionary with a 
home, and making it possible for himself to work at it. By the middle of February (he told the Society 
in May 1879) ' I had commenced the erection of an iron building, detached from my dwelling-house, to 
serve as a Scriptorium, and to accommodate safely and conveniently the materials. This has been fitted 
with blocks of pigeon-holes, 1,029 in number, for the reception of the alphabetically arranged slips, and 
with writing desks, reference desks, and other conveniences for the extensive apparatus required. On 
Lady Day . . 1 received from Mr. Furnivall some ton and three-quarters of materials which had accumu- 
lated under his roof as sub-editor after sub-editor fell off in his labours. With a considerable body of 
assistants I have been engaged since that date, as to all appearance I must be for many months to come, 
in turning out, examining, sorting, and bestowing these materials ’. 

. By the tenth of May, with a few exceptions, all the material in the hands of the sub-editors had 
either been sent in, or satisfactorily accounted for. It had, indeed, been widely scattered, and not only 
in Britain ; the letter H came back all the way from Florence. ‘Although so much of it was still in 
an undigested state, it was soon obvious that even all this mass was inadequate for the production of a 
satisfactory Dictionary on the lines that had been laid down. The material for many words, especially 
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the commoner words, was obviously defective, and required to be augmented as rapidly as possible. A 
fresh appeal was made for voluntary readers, and even in April 1879 a number had come forward to 
help. At the end of that month, the Clarendon Press printed a thousand copies of ‘An Appeal to the 
English-speaking and English-reading public to read books and make extracts for the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary This appeal covers four pages, of which the first two summarize 
the history of the Dictionary from 1857 to 1879, the third explains the reading still required, and the 
fourth contains the statement ‘ A thousand readers are wanted, and confidently asked for, to complete 
the work as far as possible within the next three years To this are added four pages of book lists, 
and a set of directions to readers. This appeal, of which another five hundred copies were issued later, 
met with a gratifying response, and enabled the compilation of the Dictionary to be undertaken with 
confidence in the result. 

The arranging of the old material in the Scriptorium, the organizing of the fresh collecting, and 
extensive correspondence with readers and sub-editors, were tasks which at first left but little time for 
the actual preparation of the Dictionary, or even for consideration of the many points which had to be 
settled before a real beginning could be made. For many of these there was no model which could be 
followed ; they involved totally new principles in English lexicography, and required both scholarship 
and practical judgement to solve them satisfactorily. Coleridge and F urnivall had shown a sound under- 
standing of what was necessary as a foundation for the Dictionary ; to Murray belongs the credit of 
giving it, at the outset, a form which proved to be adequate to the end, standing the test of fifty years 
without requiring any essential modification to adapt it to the steady advance of English scholarship or 
the accession of new material. 


Ill 

At this point it will be well, both for the sake of greater clearness and of giving credit where credit 
is due, to give some account of the method of collecting the material for the Dictionary and of the work 
done by the voluntary readers and sub-editors. Each member of these two classes stood to the final 
editors in a relation similar to that which Socrates in the Ion compares to the magnet and the suspended 
rings, each depending on and operating through the other, although in the case of the Dictionary the 
order of their sequence was reversed. 

The example of Johnson and Richardson had shown clearly that the citation of authority for a word 
was one of the essentials for establishing its meaning and tracing its history. It was therefore obvious 
that the first step towards the building up of a new dictionary must be the assembling of such authority, in 
the form of quotations from English writings throughout the various periods of the language. Johnson 
and Richardson had been selective in the material they assembled, and obviously some kind of selection 
would be imposed by practical limits, however wide the actual range might be. This was a point on 
which control was difficult ; the one safeguard was that the care and judgement of some readers would 
make up for the possible deficiencies of others. 

By the directions which were issued to intending readers in 1858, and again in 1879, uniformity in 
the method of presenting the quotations was attained. Each was written on a separate slip of paper, 
at first of the size of a half-sheet of note-paper, latterly of a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, except when 
readers who supplied their own paper (such as Dr. Furnivall, Dr. Fitzedward Hall, and the Rev. W. B. R. 
Wilson) wrote on pieces of any size or quality that came to hand. This difference in size makes it easy 
to distinguish the slips belonging to the two periods of collecting. When completed, the normal slip 
presented three things, (1) the word for which it was selected, written in the upper left-hand corner, 
(2) the date, author, title, page, etc., of the work cited, and (3) the quotation itself, either in full, or in an 
adequate form. A typical slip therefore presents something like the following appearance : 


Britisher 

1883 Fre ema n Impressions U.S. iv. 29 
I always told my American friends that 
I had rather be called a E^ritlsher than 
an Englishman, if by calling me an Eng- 
lishman they meant to imply that they 
were not Englishmen themselves. 
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To obviate the tedium of repeating item (a) over and over again .on hundreds of slips, it was in a 
large number of instances printed on each, in accordance with an estimate of the number that would be 
required for the particular book, or was supplied by stamping after the quotations themselves had been 
written. In this way, too, it was easier to make the references to page, chapter, line, etc., conform to 
general rules. 

How the readers were to be guided in their selection of words was thus explained in the directions 
issued in 1879 : •*. 

Make a quotation for every word that strikes you as rare, obsolete, old-fashioned, new, peculiar, or used in a 
peculiar way. 

Take special note of passages which show or imply that a word is either new and tentative, or needing explana- 
tion as obsolete or archaic, and which thus help to fix the date of its introduction or disuse. 

Make as many quotations as you can for ordinary words, especially when they are used significantly, and tend 
by the context to explain or suggest their own meaning. 

It is obvious that these rules would apply in very varying degrees to different books, and that the 
task of some readers would be much more difficult and extensive than that of others in books of the same 
size. The amount undertaken or done by the different readers also varied enormously. In both periods 
of collecting there were a number who were marvels of industry and whose mark is plain on almost 
every page of the Dictionary to those who can recognize it. With these on the one hand, and the large 
army of lesser, but often important, contributors on the other, it is not surprising that the piles of quota- 
tions grew into the interminable series that filled to overflowing the pigeon-holes of the Scriptorium. 
How rapidly the material increased in the periods of greatest activity will best be realized by a few of 
the passages relating to this phase of the work. In May 1879, in response to the appeal issued at the 
end of April, ‘ 165 readers have offered themselves, 128 of these have chosen their books, been supplied 
with slips, and are now at work for us. The number of books actually undertaken and entered against 
readers is 234 ; arrangements are in progress for perhaps as many more ’. A year later the number of 
readers had risen to 754. ‘Altogether 1,568 books have been undertaken, of which 924 have been finished’, 
and ‘ the total number of printed slips supplied to readers now amounts to 625,035, while the quotations 
returned are 361,670 ’. Of these readers some had sent in a large number of slips varying from 4,500 to 
11,000. By another year (1881) ‘ the number of readers has now risen to upwards of 800, of whom 510 
are still at work. The slips issued now number 817,625, and the quotations returned 656,900’. The 
total number of authors then represented in the Reference Index was 2,700, and the titles numbered 
some 4,500. 

Many of the particulars of this remarkable activity were given in the preface to the first volume of the 
Dictionary, and a full list of the readers and the books read by them between 1879 and 1884, with the 
approximate number of quotations supplied by each, forms an appendix of 32 pages to the Presidential 
Address for 1884 (pp. 101-42). 

On looking over this list, the observant reader will notice that the interest in the Dictionary which at 
its first beginning had been manifested in the United States had been maintained, though not on the 
lines suggested by Coleridge. The interest, and the results it produced, are specially referred to by 
Dr. Murray in his Presidential Address for 1880 in these words: 

In connexion with the Reading,* I cannot sufficiently express my appreciation of the kindness of our friends in 
the United States, where the interest taken in our scheme, springing from a genuine love of our common 
language, its history, and a warm desire to make the Dictionary worthy of that language, has impressed me very 
deeply. I do not hesitate to say that I find in Americans an ideal love for the English language as a glorious heritage, 
and a pride in being intimate with its grand memories, such as one does find sometimes in a classical scholar in 
regard to Greek, but which is rare indeed in Englishmen towards their own tongue ; and from this I draw the 
most certain inferences as to the lead which Americans must at no distant date take in English scholarship. 

Dr. Murray then specially refers to the services rendered by Prof. Francis A. March of Lafayette 
College in directing the reading done in the United States at that time, and adds : 

There is another feature of American help to which I must allude, because it contrasts with that ye have 
obtained in England — I refer to that offered to the Dictionary by men of Academic standing in the States. The 
number of Professors in American Universities and Colleges included among our readers is very large ; and in 
several instances a professor has put himself down for a dozen works, which he has undertaken to read personally, 
and with the help of his students. We have had no such help from any college or university in Great Britain ; 
only one or two Professors of English in this country have thought the matter of sufficient importance to talk to 
their students about it, and advise them to help us. 
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By far the greater part of the material supplied by these American readers, it may be noted, was of 
the same type as that furnished by the British contributors, that is, it was mainly drawn from literaiy or 
scientific works written in standard English, or without noticeable American features in vocabulary or 
idiom. It was thus very serviceable in supplementing the English evidence, but failed to a very large 
extent to bring out the special developments of the language in the American colonies and the United 
States. Much of the material for these was specially supplied during the progress of the Dictionary by 
one or two workers, notably by Mr. Albert Matthews of Boston. 

In addition to the quotations supplied by all this new reading, a few collections of Dictionary material, 
which had already been made by various persons, were by them generously handed over for use in the 
new work. If the Dictionary as it stands is a monument of scholarship, it is also one of unselfish giving 
on the part of a great number of men and women whose nameless contributions form the foundation of 
almost every article it contains. 

Only second in value to the work done by the voluntary readers was that of the volunteer sub-editors. 
Without these, the mere handling and reducing to alphabetic order of three and a half millions of slips 
would have formed a task sufficiently heavy to delay for some years the actual preparation of the 
Dictionary. Even those who did no more than this rendered good service, but most of them went much 
farther, and so arranged and sub-divided the words they dealt with, and defined their various senses, 
that their work was of real value in the final editing. It is with good reason, therefore, that the portions 
done by each were carefully recorded in the various reports on the Dictionary presented to the Philo- 
logical Society and in the Preface to each letter in the Dictionary itself. 

IV 

Amid all the turmoil of assembling the old material, collecting the new, and reducing both to some 
kind of orderly arrangement, Dr. Murray was working out the lines on which the editing of the Dictionary 
was to proceed. The problem of the best means of indicating the pronunciation, for example, was under 
consideration for a long time, and was decided only after the views of various authorities had been duly 
taken into account. Correspondence on this subject with Isaac Pitman, James Lecky, and W. R. Evans, 
was still in progress in the summer and autumn of 1881 and the spring of 1882, and the notation finally 
adopted was submitted to, and accepted by, the Council of the Society on 17 March of that year. 

Meanwhile the preparation of the letter A was making progress with the material then available. As 
early as 16 May 1879 this had advanced as far as A by, covering 557 words, and providing enough copy 
to make 38 pages of the Dictionary. A year later this had increased to 160 pages, going as far as Al. 
By May 1881 the question of typography was being discussed, and there is mention of a specimen page 
in June. About the same time, the desire to settle down definitely to the real work of editing becomes 
obvious in the statement that ' the general amassing of quotations must cease with the present year \ 

It had been estimated that three years would be required for all this preparatory work, and the esti- 
mate proved to be correct. On 19 April 1882, the first batch of copy went to the printer, and in his 
report to the Philological Society on 19 May, Dr. Murray had the satisfaction of being able to announce 
* the great fact . . that the Dictionary is now at last really launched, and that some forty pages are in type, 
of which 48 columns have reached me in proof*. To fill the first part, however, extending from A to 
Ant, more than a thousand columns were necessary, and the task of providing these occupied the 
remainder of that year, and the greater part of the next. Finally, on 18 January 1884, advance copies 
of Part I were exhibited at a meeting of the Society, publication took place on 1 February, and the 
1 New English Dictionary ’ at once took its place as an incomparable record of the English tongue, far 
surpassing all that had as yet been accomplished or even dreamt of in the field of lexicography. 

The beginning had been made ; how to continue the work rapidly was the next question that called 
for solution. Simple arithmetic indicated that there was need for an increased rate of production, though 
it was not clear how this was to be attained. In May 1884 Dr. Murray thought that with six good 
assistants 'it might be possible to produce two parts in the year, and thus finish the work in 11 years 
from next March ’. This suggestion was no doubt justified by the facts as they were at that time. That 
it failed to work out was certainly due in great part to the fact that A was not a good letter on which to 
base the calculation, and to a steady increase in the material which could not at that time be foreseen. 

All the work necessary to produce the first part had been done in the original Scriptorium at Mill 
Hill. It was clear that greater progress could be made if the editor could devote all his time to the 
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work and fee in closer touch with the printing at the Clarendon Press. As early as 188a the idea of 
removal to Oxford had been suggested, but it was only towards the end of 1884 that the proposals began 
to take definite shape. The practical aspects of the question having been settled, the removal took place 
in 1885 ; a new Scriptorium was erected in the garden of the house at 78 Banbury Road, and here 
Dr. Murray and his staff carried on their work for the next thirty years. The Scriptorium was not in 
itself lacking in space, but when into it were packed all the accumulated material, the necessary works 
of reference, and the tables, desks, and chairs required by the editor and six or seven assistants, it 
presented a crowded scene to the eye of the visitor. If John Baret had been able to look into it, he 
would have hailed it as another Alvearie , with a swarm of workers as busy as those who helped him to 
compile his own volume. 

In the new quarters the Dictionary continued to make progress, and Part II, containing the words 
from Ant to Batten, appeared in 1885. By that time it had become plain that some editorial co-operation 
was necessary to increase the rate at which successive parts could be produced. Here again the Dictionary 
was fortunate, as it had already been in rising, in Dr. Murray’s hands, out of the apparent impasse into 
which it had fallen ten years before. When Part I was published, the editor of the Academy handed it 
for review to Henry Bradley, who had but lately arrived in London, and was yet comparatively unknown 
in the world of scholarship. His review, which appeared in two parts, on 16 Feb. and 1 March, at once 
marked him out as one of the few who were competent either to appreciate the Dictionary at its proper 
value, or to offer useful criticism. So clear an indication of possible help was not overlooked, and by July 
Bradley was assisting in the preparation of the latter part of B. F rom J anuary 1888 he was independently 
editing the letter E, and continued with this and F while still engaged in other work in London. In 1896 
he also moved to Oxford, and with his staff found quarters in the Clarendon Press itself. . 

From 1888 there were thus two distinct sections of the Dictionary simultaneously in progress, Dr. 
Murray doing the whole volume occupied by C, and the half volume containing D, while Bradley com* 
pleted that volume with E, and began the next (Vol. IV) with F. Down to 1900 the letters published, 
with the respective dates of the preparation of each, stand as follows : 


AB 

1882-88 



C 

1888-93 

E 

1888-93 

D 

1893-97 

F 

1893-97 

H 

1897-99 

G 

1897-1900 


In all this work the part played by the assistants who formed the staff of each editor was of the 
greatest importance. While considerable training and experience are required by every one, however 
well qualified, it is also true that the real dictionary worker is born and not made, and that no application 
or diligence will ever make up for the lack of natural aptitude for the work. The two earlier editors, 
and those who came later, were fortunate in having the services of a number of such assistants, some of 
whom (and those among the best) became connected with the Dictionary in its earlier stages and re- 
mained faithful to it for periods of twenty, thirty, and even forty years. Without their unflagging and 
efficient aid, no editor could have coped with the task without so much expenditure of his own time that 
the end of it would have been beyond all calculation. If those who read the original prefaces to the 
various letters will note the natnes that occur time after time at the end of these, they will do right to 
recognize that the bearers of these names have throughout many years borne the greater share of the 
labour by which the Dictionary was made possible. 

Among these assistants a natural sub-division of labour readily established itself according to the 
special interests of each. Some became experts in preparing copy for the printer, drafting articles which 
required only a few editorial changes, or actually writing them in a form which admitted little or no 
improvement To these fell the task of taking up the work already done by the sub-editors, of incor- 
porating new material, of making fresh additions that were obviously required, of distinguishing senses 
and sub-senses, of writing the definitions, and of reconciling the historical order of the senses with their 
logical development from the original meaning of the word. This became a highly complicated task in 
the case of common words with a long history, such as the most frequently used verbs, adverbs, or 
prepositions. The difficulty of these had become apparent even in the early period of the work, and 
formed the subject of comment by Dr. Murray in 1881 : 

In returning to me his last batch, Mr. Jacob mentioned to me that the division of the meanings of the verb 
Set, and the attempt to put them in satisfactory order, had occupied him over 40 hours. In examining his results. 
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with 51 senses of the simple verb, and 89 of phrases like set-out, set-off, set-doom , — 134 divisions in all— I do net 
wonder at the time. I suspect that the Editor will have to give 40 more to it, for the language seems not to con- 
tain a more perplexing word than Set, which occupies more than two columns of Webster, and will probably fill 
three of our large quarto pages. 

When Set finally came to be done, more than thirty years later, it took nearer 40 days than 40 hours 
to digest the mass of examples which had accumulated by that time ; the word occupies a column more 
than 18 pages of the Dictionary, and extends to 154 main divisions, the last of which ( set up) has so many 
subdivisions that it exhausts the alphabet and repeats the letters down torr. Other words like get, give, 
go, put, take , may not rival this, but each of them required a vast amount of preliminary labour on the 
part of some assistant, which was of the greatest value in saving the time of the editor and giving him 
a clear basis on which to work. 

Other assistants developed special ability in checking and verifying references readily and correctly, in 
finding earlier or desirable examples of words or uses, or in reading proofs and making additions to the 
material at that stage. When a staff had all these elements properly represented and distributed in it, 
and certain preliminaries to the work on each letter (such as the copying of glossaries, concordances, and 
indexes) had been fully carried out, steady progress could be made, and was made to an extent which 
seemed marvellous to foreign scholars acquainted with the difficulties of lexicography, but unfamiliar 
with the practical methods of overcoming them. 

For the obtaining of full or accurate information on special points, it was frequently necessary to apply 
to outside authorities of the most varied kind. The services rendered by these were partly acknowledged 
on the title-page of the earlier parts and volumes in the words 4 With the assistance of many scholars 
and men of science \ How many these were may be seen at large in the original prefaces to the various 
letters, but it should also be noted that there were many in those lists who would not have claimed to 
belong to either of these learned classes, but who could and did supply the information wanted with 
a clearness and fullness which made the editor's task easy, and gave him confidence in the correctness 
of his statements. If various errors to be found in standard works are not repeated in the Dictionary, 
it is frequently because some one with a practical knowledge of the subject had been specially consulted 
on the point, and had freely given the information required. 

When the Dictionary had reached the stage of the first proof (regularly supplied in sets of eight columns), 
it was found to be of much value to send these to various readers deeply interested in the work, to receive 
the benefit of their criticisms, suggestions, and additions. In this way many improvements were made, 
errors and misprints eliminated, and the history of words and senses more fully illustrated. In the latter 
respect the contributions of Dr. Fitzedward Hall were of special value by reason of his own collection of 
material. His regular reading of the proofs extended over some twenty years, and after his death his 
collections for the later letters were placed at the service of the editors. Among nearly a score of others 
who reviewed the proofs for shorter or longer periods special mention should be made of Mr. Henry 
Ilucks Gibbs (Lord Aldenham), who also in other ways gave valuable help and encouragement in the 
early stages of the work; of Miss Edith Thompson of Bath, Canon Fowler of Durham, and Mr. A. 
Caland of Wageningen in Holland, who not only supplied many fresh quotations, but as a foreign 
student of English frequently noticed points which did not so readily strike the native eye. 


V 

Although two editors and their staffs had been working separately from 1888, it was still considered 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press that the rate of progress ought to be increased, and it was clear 
that this could only be done by the appointment of a third editor. With this in view, William Alexander 
Craigie, then a lecturer at the University of St. Andrews, was invited to Oxford in the summer of 1897* 
and after assisting Dr. Bradley with the letter G, and Dr. Murray with I and K, began separate editing 
with Q in 1901. From that date two sections of the Dictionary had their home in the Old Ashmolean 
Building in Broad Street, which had been left vacant by the removal of the Museum some years 
before. To these a third was added in 1914, when Charles Talbut Onions, who had at Dr. Murray's 
invitation joined the staff in 1895, and had between 1906 arjra 19*3 prepared special portions of M, N, R, 
and S, began with a separate staff to edit the later portion of that letter (Su-Sz). 

With four editors and their staffs concurrently at work prospects for an early conclusion to the whole 
seemed brighter than they had ever been since the full magnitude of the undertaking became apparent* 
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Unfortunately it was not long before various events began to mar these prospects, and bring unwelcome 
delays. The outbreak of the Great War soon began to reduce the staffs by withdrawing from them 
their younger members, and in time even some of those more mature in years. The loss of these 
trained workers for three or four years was naturally a serious handicap for those that remained. The 
next severe blow was the death of Sir James Murray (he had been knighted in 1908) on 36 July 1915, 
after more than thirty-eight years of connexion with the Dictionary and thirty-three during which he 
had supplied copy to the printer without intermission. The transference of his staff to th© i Old 
Ashmolean, or to quarters near it, helped greatly to strengthen the three remaining sections, but there 
was no possibility of compensating for the loss that the work had sustained. If his wish had been ful- 
filled to the extent of seeing his eightieth birthday in 1917, it would not have coincided with the end of 
the Dictionary, as he had hoped, but those two years would have brought the completion of the work 
appreciably nearer in spite of the difficulties of the time. 

With the end of the war, some of the assistants returned to their posts, and for some four years the 
work went on steadily (although the two younger editors were not continuously engaged on it nor able 
to give their whole time to it), until the death of Dr. Bradley on 23 May 1923 removed another of 
its mainstays. By that time it was clearly too late to think of finding another editor: the best that 
could be done was to make full use of the more experienced assistants in the preparation of special 
sections of the letters that still remained. By this means it was possible for Dr. Craigie, in spite of his 
removal to the University of Chicago in 1925, to take part with Dr. Onions in the editing of W, and so 
enable the work to be finished in the beginning of 1928, almost exactly seventy years from the date on 
which the Philological Society had decided to make * a completely new English Dictionary \ 

With work on three or four letters going on simultaneously, and publication of each taking place as 
soon as the sections were ready, the sequence of the various parts of the Dictionary became more 
irregular after 1900, as will be seen from the following table : 


Murray 

I J K 1899-1901 

O 1902-04 

Bradley 

L 1901-03 

Craigie 

Q I 9 «» 

R-Re 1903-05 

Onions 

P 1904-09 

M 1904-08 

S-Sh 1908-14 

N 1906-07 
Re-Ry 1907-10 


T 1909-15 

St 1914-19 

Si-Sq 1910-15 

V 1916-20 

Su-Sz 1914- 19 


W-We 1920-23 

U 1921-26 
Wo-Wy 1927 

X Y Z 1920-21 
Wh-Wo 1922-27 


The total number of pages in the Dictionary is 15,487 ; of these no less than 7,207, or nearly half of 
the entire work were edited by Sir James Murray. 

The early volumes of the Dictionary were as a rule published in parts of 352 pages a£ a price of 12/6 
each, with three smaller sections introduced to make the divisions coincide with the end of the letters 
B, C, and E. The size of these parts necessarily involved a considerable time in the preparation of each, 
and a corresponding interval between the dates of publication. Towards the end of 1894 it was decided 
that a shortening of these intervals was desirable, and the new arrangement explained in the following 
announcement was adopted. 

The Letters A, B, C, and E of this great undertaking having been already published, the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press have been urged from many quarters to consider the more frequent publication of the subsequent 
portions of the work, in smaller instalments, as each is completed by the Editors, so as to supply students of the 
English Language and Literature more promptly with the results of the latest researches. 

In response to this demand, the Delegates have arranged for the punctual issue of the letters D and F in 
Quarterly Sections. The new issue will begin with the simultaneous publication of the opening part -of each 
letter on November 15, and further instalments of the Editors’ work will be regularly published thereafter on the 
first day of each Quarter, in such alternation as may seem desirable. The Delegates have no reason to fear 
any interruption in the continuous publication of the Dictionary on this plan. 

This expectation was realized, and quarterly sections of 64 pages, or double sections of 128 (occasion- 
ally even a triple section of 192) were steadily issued for the next twenty years, until the reduction of 
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staffs caused by the war, and other losses, made it impossible to continue with the same regularity. For 
the convenience of those who preferred them, however, the larger twelve-and-sixpenny parts were still 
issued whenever a sufficient number of consecutive single or double sections were available to make one. 

At the time this change was made, a new name for the Dictionary was also introduced, though no 
change was made on the title-page. On the cover of the section containing Deceit to Deject , published 
on i Jan. 1895, above the title, appeared for the first time the designation 4 The Oxford English Dictionary*, 
which was repeated on every section and part issued after 1 July of that year. The new name being 
more distinctive than the old has steadily come more and more into use, and the abbreviation O.E.D. 
tends to supplant N.E.D., although the latter is still frequently employed. A third abbreviation, H.E.D. 
(with H. for Historical), though employed for a number of years in Notes and Queries, never attained 
general currency. Popularly the work is often referred to as Murray’s, and the Philological Society by 
a natural tradition has continued to call it ‘ the Society’s Dictionary ’. 

As the publication of the Dictionary extended over a period of forty-four years, it was inevitable that 
many later additions to the language, both of new words and of new senses, should be lacking in the 
earlier volumes, and that even the later should to some extent present similar deficiencies. To remedy 
this as far as possible, the years since 1928 have been devoted to the preparation of a supplementary 
volume, the scope of which is fully explained in a special preface, in which acknowledgement is also 
made of the assistance which has been received in collecting and editing the new material 
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During all these years of work, in addition to the growing appreciation which it steadily received, the 
progress of the Dictionary was diversified by a few extraneous events. On 12 October 1897, a large 
number of the readers, sub-editors, assistants, and other helpers were enabled to meet each other at 
Oxford by the generosity of the Provost and Fellows of The Queen’s College, who on that date gave a 
complimentary dinner to 1 Dr. Murray, Mr. Bradley, and some others who have helped in the production 
of the Historical English Dictionary’. The time was a fortunate one, for in that year it was still possible 
for some of the early workers to shake hands with those who were just beginning to take up the task 
which they had already carried on so long. Only a small number of the company which met that 
evening lived long enough to see the completion of the work. 

In the same year the Dictionary was by permission dedicated to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as 
intimated on a special page inserted in the part for January 1898. 

Up to 1905 the whole expense of preparing and printing the Dictionary was borne by the Oxford 
University Press. In that year, however, a contribution was made towards the cost of the sixth volume, 
which was also recorded on a separate page in these words : 

This sixth volume is a memorial of the munificence of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, who have 
generously contributed five thousand pounds towards its production. 

When the completed dictionary was published in April 1928, the first copies were presented to His 
Majesty King George, and to Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, as the highest repre- 
sentatives of the two great English-speaking nations. 

On 6 June of the same year the Goldsmiths’ Company celebrated the completion of the work by 
a dinner in the Company’s hall in London, at which contributors and workers again had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting, and of hearing the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, commend the results of their 
labours in eloquent and graceful terms. 

During the progress of the work academic honours were from time to time conferred upon the editors 
by various universities, and at its completion the University of Oxford marked the occasion by conferring 
the honorary degree of D.Litt. on the two surviving editors, the Secretaiy to the Delegates of the 
Press, the Publisher to the University, and the Printer to the University. 

Sir James Murray, as already mentioned, had in recognition of his services to scholarship received 
the honour of knighthood in 1908, the announcement being made in the Birthday list of a6 June, and 
the same distinction was bestowed on the third editor in ther Birthday list of 3 June, 1928. 
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VII 

The part played by the contributors, sub-editors, assistants, and others in the production of the 
Dictionary has been emphasized above, but is too important to be stated merely in general terms. The 
number of those who, in one or other of these capacities, had a share in the task, and the amount of 
work done by them, can be properly presented only by a more detailed account of the special services of 
each. For this purpose the following lists have been compiled, bringing together information scattered 
through the various prefaces to the original volumes, or preserved in the records of the Dictionary. 


i. Contributors 

A. This list contains the names of the principal readers before 1884 ; many of these began reading 
as early as 1858. The material which they contributed formed a great part of the main foundation on 
which the Dictionary was based. Under some of the names the number of quotations sent in is given, 
as an indication of the time and labour expended by many of these readers. 


J. Amphlett, M.A. 

W. J. Anderson (of Fife) 

G. L. Apperson (of Wimbledon, S.W. ; x 1,000) 
Col. R. D. Ardagh 

Thomas Austin (165,000) 

Miss £. E. Barry (of London) 

Rev. E. M. Barry 
Mrs. Bathoe (of London) 

A. Beazeley, C.E. (of Thornton Heath) 

Rev. W. H. Beckett 
Rev. W. C. Boulter 
Rev. G. B. R. Bousfield, B.A. 

The Misses B. M. and L. Bousfield 
Rev. S. J. Bowles 
William Boyd (of U.S.A.) 

E. L. Brandreth 

Prof, and Mrs. Brandt (of U.S.A.) 

James Britten, F.L.S. 

The Misses E. and J. E. A. Brown (of Cirencester) 
Mrs. Walter Browne (of Worcester) 

Dr. T. N. Brushfield (50,000) 

R. K. Buehrle (of U.S.A.) 

Miss E. F. Burton (of Carlisle ; 11,400) 

A. Caland (of Holland) 

Mrs. G. M. E. Campbell (of Peckham) 

Dr. R. S. Charnock 

The Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham 

(Dean) R. W. Church 

Herbert Coleridge • 

Prof. A S. Cook (of U.S.A.) 

J. M. Cowper (of Canterbury) 

Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A 
Rev. Cecil Deedes, M.A. 

H. Dixon (of London) 

C. E. Doble, M.A. . 

William Douglas (of London ; 136,000) 

Edward Dowden 

Rev. J. Eastwood 

Miss Eisdell (of Colchester) 

Professor Robinson Ellis 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Elworthy 
The Misses Elworthy 
A. Erlebach, B.A. 

H. A. Erlebach, B.A 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L* 


W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

Miss A. Foxall (of Birmingham ; 11,250) 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall (30,000) 

W. Gee, jun. (of Boston, U.S.A.) 

H. Hucks Gibbs, M.A. (Lord Aldenham) 

The Hon. and Rev. Kenneth F. Gibbs 

Hon. Vicary Gibbs 

W. F. Grahame (of Madras) 

C. Gray (of Wimbledon, S.W. ; 29,000) 

Mrs. C. Gray 
Mrs. T. H. Green 
Rev. W. Gregor, M.A. 

Rev. A. B. Grosart 

Miss M. Haig (Mrs. A Stuart, of Edinburgh) 
Fitzcdward Hall, D.C.L. 

W. C. Hazlitt 

Dr. H. R. Helwich (of Vienna; 50,000) 

T. Henderson, M.A. (48,000) 

S. J. Herrtage 

James Hooper (of Norwich) 

J. D. Howell (of London) 

E. C. Hulme (of London) 

E. Wyndham Hulme (late of H.M. Patent Office) 
Miss Jennett Humphreys (of Cricklewood; 18,700) 
C. Mansfield Ingleby 
Rev. Aiken Irvine (of Ireland) 

Miss Eva Jackson (of Bishop’s Waltham) 

E. S. Jackson, M.A. (of Plymouth) 

P. W. Jacob (of Guildford) 

W. W. Jenkinson (of London) 

Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D. 

Rev. W. M*. Kingsmill M.A 
Rev. E. H. Knowles 
Rev. W. Lees, M.A (18,500) 

Miss Lees (of Rcigate) 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg 

Dr. R. J. Lloyd 

Prof. A Lodeman (of U.S.A.) 

W. S. Logeman (of Cheshire) 

Rev. W. J. Lfiwenberg, M.A 
A. Lyall (of Manchester) 

Falconer Madan, M.A. 

S. D. Major (of Bath; 16,000) 

Rev. A. L. Mayhew, M.A. 

Dr. W. C. Minor 
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Mrs. Moore (of Addlestone) 

W. Moore (of London) 

Dr. Richard Morris 
Horace Moule 
Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A. 

Mrs. J. A. II. Murray (Lady Murray) 

H. J. R. Murray, M.A. (27,000) 

E. T. R. Murray 

J. M. Norman (of Crawley, Sussex) 

Cornelius Paine (of Brighton) 

E. Peacock (of Brigg) 

H. S. Pearson (of Birmingham) 

Rev. C. W. Penny 
J. Peto (of London) 

(Sir) W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Prof. G. M. Philips (of U.S.A.) 

H. Phillips, jun., Ph.D. (of U.S.A.) 

B. W. Pierson (of U.S.A.) 

Rev. J. Pierson, D.D. (of U.S.A. ; 46,000) 

(Sir) Frederick Pollock, LL.D. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Pope (formerly of Clifton) 

Rev. C. Y. Potts 

Dr. R. C. A. Prior (11,700) 

Sir John Richardson, K.C.B. 

W. M. Rossetti 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. P. Ruthven 

The Misses E. and G. E. Saunders (of Addlestone) 

G. A. Schrumpf, B.A. (of London) 

Adrian Scott (of U.S.A.) 

Miss F. E. Scott (of Leamington) 

G. R. Scott, M.A. 

(Sir) Owen Seaman 

A. Shackleton (of Birkenhead) 

Rev. T. H. Sheppard 
Prof. W. W. Skeat, LL.D. 

Rev. J. Smallpeice 
Dr. G. C. Moore Smith 
Miss L. Toulmin Smith 


A. B. Sprange (of London) 

W. Barclay Squire (of London) 

(Sir) Leslie Stephen 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Stocker 
C. Stoffcl (of Amsterdam) 

(Dr.) E. H. Sugden 
Rev. W. D. Sweeting 
Dr. W. Sykes 

Rev. B. Talbot (of U.S.A. ; 16,600) 

George Tansley (of London) 

The Misses Edith and E. Perronet Thompson (15,000) 
Alderman Joseph Thompson (of Manchester) 

Hon. Mrs. L. Tollemache 

Mrs. Toogood (of Kirkby, Yorkshire) 

Rev. J. T. Toye (of Exeter) 

Paget Toynbee, D.Litt. 

Richard Chenevix Trench 
Rev. Kirby Trimmer, M.A. 

Mrs. L. J. Walkey (of Leamington) 

Miss P. Walter (of Somerset) 

J. L. Ward, M.A. (of Burnley) 

T. Ward (of Northwich) 

Dr. W. W. Webb 

Miss M. Westmacott (of London) 

Dr. R. F. Weymouth 

The Misses B.M. and R. Weymouth 

Rev. G. Wheelwright 

Rev. F. Gilbert White 

G. H. White (of Torquay; 13,000) 

R. Grant White (of U.S.A.) 

R. J. Whitwcll, B.Litt. (33,000) 

Miss J. E. Wilkinson and Miss Gunning (of Cam- 
bridge) 

R. D. Wilson (of London) 

T. Wilson, M.A. (of St. Albans) 

Rev. W. B. R. Wilson, M.A. (of Dollar) 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 


B. A large number of those included in the above list continued to supply quotations for many years 
while the Dictionary was in progress. The readers given below began their work after 1884. 


F. J. Amours (of Glasgow) 

Rev. J. Bell, D.D. (of Auchtermuchty, N.B.) 
F. H. Butler (of London) 

W. J. Bryan (of Oxford) 

P. M. Campbell 

C. H. Chadwick (of London) 

Miss Ellen Channon 

Prof. Albert II. Chester (of U.S.A.) 

Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A. 

Miss Susan Cunnington 
Miss Ada Dewick 
B. W. Dexter 
James M. Dixon (of Japan) 

Edward S. Dodgson, M.A. 

John Dormer (of London) 

R. Duncan (of Crowthorne, Berks.) 

Rev. Henry Ellershaw (of Durham) 

Miss Ellis (of Oxford) 

J. H. Everett 

Miss E. Fowler (of Doncaster) 


Wendell P. Garrison (of U.S.A.) 

I. R. Gillespie (of Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
Miss Geraldine II. Gosselin (of London) 
Miss Hellier R. H. Gosselin (of London) 
Col. C. Gray (of London) 

H. F. Hall (of Oxford) 

J. D. Hamilton 

R. Oliver Ileslop (of Northumberland) 
Rev. J. W. Hooper, M.A. 

Alfred H. Huth (of Oxford) 

Miss Ingall (of Manchester) 

Albert Jacka 

Miss Constance Jacob 

George Joicey (of Gateshead-on-Tyne) 

(Sir) J. K. Laughton 

R. E. yLeader 

Halk^tt Lord (of U.S.A.) 

L. Marcan 

Albert Matthews (of U S A.) 

H. A. W. Millar (of Oxford) 
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W. Payne (of Hayward's Heath) 
Miss C. Pemberton (of Austria) 
James Platt, jun. 

Rev. C. Plummer, M.A. 

Miss H. M. Poynter (of Oxford) 
Richard B. Prosser (of London) 
Mrs. Rackham (of Cambridge) 
John Randall (of London) 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 

Abrm. Shackleton (of Birkenhead) 

H. F. M. Simpson (of Edinburgh) 


J. Challenor Smith (of London) 

Miss L. M. Snow 

E. V. Stocks (of Durham) 

Miss E. H. Taylor (of Suffolk) 

John J. Thompson 

Miss S. M. Unwin 

C. R. Wilkins 

Miss Wilson (of London) 

Edward S. Wilson (of Hull) 

C. B. Winchester 

W. N. Woods, B. A. (of London) 


2. Sub-editors 


The sub-editing of the material falls into two periods, viz. that done under the direction of Dr. F urnivall 
between 1862 and 1879, an d that carried on during the years while the Dictionary was in course of 
publication. The following list gives the sub-editors of the later period, but it should be noted that some 
of these (e.g. H. H. Gibbs, W. M. Rossetti, Rev. T. H. Sheppard, Rev. J. Smallpeice) were also at work 
during the earlier years. For the earlier period mention should further be made of Rev. W. P. Bailey, 
Rev. S. J. Bowles, Edward Dowden, W. Gee, jun. (of Boston, U S.A.), W. F. Grahame, J. D. Howell, 
Rev. Aiken Irvine, E. S. Jackson, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Rev. J. E. Middleton, Richard Morris, Horace 
Moule, Rev. A. S. Palmer, Rev. Ralph Proud, C. W. Staunton, Dr. W. Woodham Webb, Rev. G. 
Wheelwright, G. A. White, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. Most of these were also readers in the early 
history of the Dictionary. 


W. J. Anderson, portions of M and P (1880-1900) 

Rev. G. B. R. Bousfield, B. A., portions of F, G, and R, 
large part of W (1880-96) 

Walter Browne, portion of S (1881) 

Samuel Taylor, portion of H (1881-2) 

A. W. Longden, portion of II (1881-4) 

A. Lyall, portion of T (1881-5) 

Rev. T. H. Sheppard, B.D., portion of M, the whole of 
U and V (1881-5) 

P. W. Jacob, portions of D, E, P, Q, R, and S (1881-6) 
T. Henderson, M.A., portions of B and C (1881-7) 

T. Wilson, portions of I and T (1881-7) 

E. C. Hulme, portions of C and L (1881-90) 

Mrs. L. J. Walkey, portions of D and W (1881-92) 
Rev. W.B.R. Wilson, M.A., portions of C , revised former 
sub-editing of T, most of V, and part of W (1881-1919) 
Charles Gray, portion of S (1882) 

Rev. C. Y. Potts, portion of L (1882) 

W. Welch, portion of T (1882) 

F. T. El worthy, portion of D (1882-3) 

Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., portion of M (1882-3) 

Miss M. Westmacott, portion of T (1882-3) 

James Britten, F.L.S., portion of P (1882-4) 

H. H. Gibbs (Lord Aldenham), portions of C, the whole 
of K and (J (1882-4) 

H. M. Fitz-Gibbon, portion of H (1882-5) 

Rev. W. Gregor, M.A., the whole of J (1882 -5) 

E. Warner, portion of L (*882-5) 

G. A. Schrumpf, portion of H (1882-6) 

H. S. Tabor, portions of I and W (1882-9) 

G. L. Apperson, portions of B and C (1882-91) 

Rev. A. P. Payers, B.A., portions of B and N (1882-91) 
Mrs. G. H. Pope, portions of C and N (1882-91) 

Rev. J. Smallpeice, M.A., portion of M, and X, Y, Z 
(1882 94) 

A Sweeting, portion of T (1882-96) 

Rev. W. H. Beckett, portion of W (1882-1901) 


Miss J. E. A. Brown, portions of B, C, D, and P, the 
whole of I (1882-1907) 

J. W. W. Tyndale, portion of D (1883-4) 

R. F. Green, portion of N (1883-8) 

A. Hailstone, portions of C and N (1883-90) 

Rev. W. J. LOwenberg, M.A., portions of O and P 
(1883-96) 

E. L. Brandreth, portions of G, II, and N, the whole of 
K (1883-1900) 

(Prof.) F. E. Bumby, portion of N (1884) 

W. M. Rossetti, portions of B and L (1884) 

Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat, portion of R (1884) 

Rev. W. E. Smith, portion of D (1884) 

Dr. Brackebusch, portions of B (1884-5) 

E. Gunthorpc, portions of A and B (1884-5) 

The lion, and Rev. S. W. Lawley, M.A., portion of M 
(1884-5) 

Dr. R. J. Lloyd, portion of II (1884-93) 

Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., portions of A, B, C, D, and V, 
revised former sub-editing of J and the large part of 
P (1884-1908) 

Joseph Brown, M. A., portion of M, revised former sub- 
editing of portions of S and U (1884-1914) 

Rev. C. G. Duffield, portion of T (1885) 

Rev. T. D. Morris, M.A, portion of G (1885) 

Rev. (Dr.) E. H. Sugden, portion of I (1885-7) 

J. Peto, portions of C, F, and H (1885-92) 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Noel Woods, B.A., portions of B, C, 
and H (1885-92) 

Miss M. Haig (Mrs. A. Stuart), portion of O (1885-93) 
R. M. M’Lintock, portion of P (1885-96) . 

James Bartlett, B.A., revised former sub-editing of G 
and portions of M, O, R, and S (1888-1908) 

Rev. Canon R. Morris, D.D., portion of I (1889-92) 
John Dormer, portions of D and S (1890-1906) 

Miss Edith Thompson, portion of C (1891) 

H. A. Nesbitt, B.A., portions of N and O (1893-5) 
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C. B. Winchester, revised former sub-editing of P y S, I Mrs. W. A. Craigie (Lady Craigie), revised arrange- 
and V (1905-8) 1 ment of U (1917-18) 


3. Assistants 

The names of these are here divided into three groups, indicative of the relative length of time during 
which they were engaged on the work. As will be seen from the dates given, those included in the first 
group were for many years members of their respective staffs, and by their knowledge and experience 
contributed immensely to the progress of the work. The staff to which each was attached is indicated 
by the initial letter of the editor's name (M = Murray; etc.). 


John Mitchell (1883-94; M.) 

Walter Worrall, B.A. (1885-1933 ; M., B., O.) 

A. T. Maling, M.A. (1886-1927 ; M., O.) 

C. G. Balk (1885-1913 ; M.) 

G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. (1885-1903 ; M., B.) 

W. J. Lewis (1889-1933 ; B., O.) 

F. J. Sweatman, M.A. (1890-1933 ; M., O.) 

II. J. Bayliss (1891-1932; B., C.) 

C. T. Onions, M.A, D.Litt. (1895-1914 ; M., B. ; 1914- 
Editor) 


L. F. Powell, M.A (1901-21 ; C.) 

J. W. Birt (1906-33 ; O.) 

George Watson, Hon. M.A. (1907-27 ; C ) 

Miss E. R. Steane (Mrs. L. F. Powell) (1901-32 ; G, O.) 
Miss Rosfrith N. R. Murray (1902-29; M., C., O.) 
Miss Elsie M. R. Murray (Mrs. R. A. Barling) (1899- 
1920 ; M, O.) 

Miss E. S. Bradley (1897-1932 ; B., O.) 


G. R. Carline (B.) 

P. T. J. Dadley (O.) 

James Dallas (B., O.) 

Alfred Erlebach, B.A. (M.) 

(Dr.) G. F. S. Friedrichsen (M.) 
R. Girvan, M.A. (C.) 

Dr. A. B. Gough (M.) 

Miss I. B. Hutchen (C.) 

(Rev.) A. II. Mann, M.A (M.) 
(Dr.) Hereward T. Price (M.) 


J. M. Ramsay, M.A. (C.) 

F. R. Ray (C.) 

(Rev.) H. E. G. Rope, M.A (M., C.) 
H. F. P. Ruthven (M.) 

A R. Sewell (M., B.) 

J. H. Smithwhite, B.A. (C.) 

(Dr.) E. J. Thomas (C.) 

Charlton Walker, B.A (B.) 

F. A. Yockney (M., O.) 


Rev. Dr. P. H. Aitken (M.) 

F. S. Arnold, M.A. (B.) 

T. Z. D, Babington, B.A. (M.) 
Dr. E. Brenner (M.) 

W. J. Bryan (M.) 

(Prof.) F. E. Bumby (M.) 

C. G. Crump, B.A. (M.) 

W. J. Fortune (O.) 

G. G. R. Greene, M.A. (M.) 

E. Gunthorpe (B.) 

Miss M. D. Harris (M.) 

S. J. Heritage (M.) 

Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D. (M.) 
W. Landells (M.) 

Rev. R. H. Lord, M.A. (M.) 


E. N. Martin (C., O.) 

G. F. Maxwell (C.) 

Rev. George H. Morrison, D.D. (M.) 
Miss Hilda Murray, M.A. (M.) 
George Parker (M.) 

P. J. Philip (M.) 

M. L. Rouse (M.) 

Miss Scott (M.) 

H. R. Simpson (O.) 

K. Sisam, B.Litt., M.A. (B.) 

Miss Skipper (M.) 

E. E. Speight, B.A (M.) 

S. A Strong, M.A (B) 

(Prof.) J. R. R. Tolkien (B.) 

Miss A. M. Turner (B.) 


4. Proof Readers 

The following lists give the names of those who, outside of the regular staffs, rendered valuable help 
by regularly reading the proofs and making suggestions and additions. Those in the first list continued 
this important service for many years, in some cases from the beginning, and in all cases down to the 
year of their death or to the completion of the work. / 


Dr. Fitzedward Hall (t 1901) 

H. Hucks Gibbs (Lord Aldenham) (t 1907) 
Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D. 


Rev. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L (t 1924) 

Miss Edith Thompson (t 1929) and Miss E. Perronct 
Thompson 
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R. J. Whitwell, B.Litt. (t 1908) F. J. Amours (t 1910) 

Dr. W. Sykes (t 1906) _ A. Csland (t 1910). 


Prof. F. E. Bumby 

G. R. Carline 

Dr. G. F. S. Friedrichsen 

H. Chichester Hart 
W. W. Jenkinaon 

Dr. G. Ch. van Langenhove 
Rev. J. A Milne 


Russell Martineau, M.A 
Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A 
L. Pearsall Smith, M.A 
H. F. Rutter, M.Inst.C.E. 
Prof. W. W. Skeat 
W. H. Stevenson, M.A 
Rev. W. B. R. Wilson, M.A 


5. Other Helpers 

It would require several pages to give even a partial list of those who contributed separate items of 
information, either of their own accord or in reply to queries addressed to them. Special mention, 
however, should be made of a few authorities who, especially in the earlier years of the work, freely gave 
the editors the benefit of their special knowledge in their respective fields, e g. Prof. Paul Meyer in 
Romanic Philology, Prof. E. Sievers in Germanic, Profs. W. W. Skeat and A. Napier in English, 
Prof. Sir John Rh^s in Celtic, Sir Frederick Pollock in Law, and Prof. F. W. Maitland in History. 
For many years Mr. James Platt supplied most of the material for the etymology of words from 
remote languages, with the dictionaries of which he had an unrivalled acquaintance. 

Valuable service was also rendered by a succession of voluntary workers who verified doubtful 
quotations or references, and searched for special information, at the British Museum ; prominent among 
these were Mr. E. L. Brandreth, down to his death in 1907, his immediate successor in the field, Mr. 
W. W. Jenkinson, and Mr. R. J. Whitwell, who also did verification arid research in the Public Record 
Office and for many years contributed much material of special value. 

While similar verification and research in the Bodleian Library was done by several of the regular 
members of the Dictionaiy staffs, their work was greatly aided by the generous co-operation of the 
Librarian and staff of that institution, on which the constant demand for the requisite books has 
imposed a heavy burden for many years. The share of ' Bodley ’ in furthering the progress, and 
increasing the value, of the Dictionary is one that deserves to be gratefully remembered, and adds 
one more reason to those which have given the name of * Oxford ’ to a work that can no longer be 
described as * New ’. 
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The following list shows the parts or sections in which the Dictionary was originally published, the 
dates at which they were ready for publication, and how they were combined in the ten volumes of the 
finished work : 


Vol. I. 


Vol. II. 


Vol. III. 


A-Ant 

January 

1884 1 

Disburdened- 



Anta-Battening 

• November 1885 

Disobservant 

September 1896 

Battenlie-Bozzom 

March 

1887 

Disobstetricate- 



Bra-Byzen 

June 

1888 

Distrustful 

December 1896 

C-Cassweed 

June 

1888 

Distrustfully-Doom 

March 

1897 

Cast-Clivy 

November 1889 

Doom-Dziggetai 

July 

1897 

Cloaca-Consigner 

October 

1891 

E-Every 

July 

1891 

Consignificant- 



Every body-Ezod 

March 

1894 

Crouching 

May 

1893 

Vol. IV. F-Fang 

November 1894 

Crouchmas-Czech 

November 1893 

Fanged-Fee 

April 

1895 

D- Deceit 

November 1894 

Fee-Field 

September 

1895 

Deceit-Deject 

December 1894 

Field-Fish 

March „ 

1896 

Deject-Depravation 

July 

1895 

Fish-Flexuose 

September 1896 

Depravative- 



Flexuosity-Foister 

March 

1897 

Development 

September 1895 

F oisty-F rankish 

October 

1897 

Development- 



Franklaw-Gaincoming January 

1898 

Diffluency 

December 1895 

Gaincope-Germanizer 

October 

1898 

Diffluent-Disburden 

June 

1896 

Germano-Glass-cloth 

March 

1899 
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Vol. V. 


Vol. VI. 


Vol. VII. 


Vol. VIII. 
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Glass-coach-Graded 

January 

1900 

Romanity-Roundness 

December 

1909 

G radely-Greement 

July 

1900 

Round-nosed-Ryze 

March 

1910 

G reen-Gyzzarn 

December 

1900 

S-Sauce 

June 

1909 

H- Haversian 

March 

1898 

Sauce-alone-Scouring 

June 

1910 

H a versine- H eel 

June 

1898 

Scouring-Sedum 

March 

1911 

Heel-Hod 

December 

1898 

See-Senatory 

December 

1911 

H od- H o rizon tal 

March 

1899 

Senatory-Several 

September 191s 

H orizon tal ly- H y we 

June 

1899 

Several-Shaster 

June 

1913 

I-In 

October 

1899 

Shastri-Shyster 

March 

1914 

In-Inferred 

March 

1900 

Vol. IX. Si-Simple 

December 

1910 

Inferrible-Inpushing 

July 

1900 

Simple-Sleep 

September 1911 

Input-Invalid 

October 

1900 

Sleep-Sniggle 

June 

1912 

Invalid-Jew 

December 

1900 

S n iggle- Sorrow 

March 

1913 

Jew-Kairine 

June 

1901 

Sorrow-Speech 

December 

1913 

Kaiser- Kyx 

October 

1901 

Speech-Spring 

September 1914 

L-Lap 

March 

1901 

Spring-Standard 

March 

1915 

Lap- Leisurely 

January 

1902 

Standard-Stead 

September 1915 

Leisurencss-Lief 

March 

1902 

Stead-Stillatim 

June 

1916 

Lief-Lock 

January 

1903 

Stillation-Stratum 

December 

1917 

Lock-Lyyn 

October 

1903 

Stratus-Styx 

September 1919 

M-Mandragon 

October 

1904 

Su-Subterraneous 

December 

19x4 

M andragora -M atter 

July 

1905 

Subterraneously-Sullen December 1915 

M atter-M esnalty 

March 

1906 

Sullen-Supple 

January 

1917 

M esne-M isbirth 

December 1906 

Supple-Sweep 

March 

1918 

M isbode- Monopoly 

June 

1907 

Swcep-Szmikite 

September 1919 

M onopoly-M ovement 

March 

1908 

T-Tcalt 

September 1910 

Movement- Myz 

September 1908 

Team-Tezkere 

June 

1911 

N-Niche 

September 

1906 

Th-Thyzle 

March 

1912 

Niche-Nywe 

September 1907 | 

Vol. X. Ti-Tombac 

December 

1912 

O-Onomastic 

July 

1902 

T om bal-Trahysh 

September 1913 

Onomastical -Outing 

March 

1903 

Traik-Trinity 

June 

1914 

Outjet-Ozyat 

January 

1904 

T rink-T urn-down 

June 

1915 

P- Pargeted 

March 

1904 

T urndun-Tzirid 

March 

1916 

Pargeter- Pcnnached 

December 

1904 

U-U nforeseeable 

October 

1921 

Pennage-Pfennig 

September 1905 

U n foreseeing- Unright 

July 

1924 

Ph- Piper 

June 

1906 

U nright-U zzle 

July 

1926 

Piper- Polygon istic 

March 

1907 

V-Verificative 

October 

1916 

Polygenous-Premious 

December 

1907 

Veri ficatory- Visor 

August 

1917 

Premisal-Prophesier 

December 1908 

Visor-Vywer 

April 

1920 

Prophesy- Pyxis 

September 

1909 

W-Wash 

October 

1921 

Q 

October 

1902 

Wash- Wavy 

May 

1923 

R- Reactive 

July 

1903 

W avy- W ezzon 

August 

1926 

R eact i vely- Ree 

July 

1904 

Wh- Whisking 

May 

1923 

Ree-Reign 

March 

1905 

Whisking-Wilfulness 

N ovember 

X924 

Reign-Reserve 

January 

1906 

Wilga-Wise 

August 

1926 

Reserve- Ribaldously 

June 

1908 

Wise-Wyzen 

April 

1928 

Ribaldric-Romanite 

M arch 

1909 

X Y Z 

October 

1921 
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THE VOCABULABY. '■*- 

The Vocabulary of a widely-diffused and highly-cultivated living language Is not a fixed quantity circumscribed by 
definite limits. That vast aggregate of words and phrases which constitutes the Vocabulary of English-speaking men 
presents, to the mind that endeavours to grasp it as a definite whole, the aspect of one of those nebulous masses familiar to 
the astronomer, in which a clear and unmistakable nucleus shades off on all sides, through zones of decreasing brightness, 
to a dim marginal film that seems to end nowhere, but to lose itself imperceptibly in the surrounding darkness. In its 
constitution it may be compared to one of those natural groups of the zoologist or botanist, wherein typical species 
forming the characteristic nucleus of the order, are linked on every side to other species, in which the typical character is 
less and less distinctly apparent, till it fades away in an outer fringe of aberrant forms, which merge imperceptibly in 
various surrounding orders, and whose own position is ambiguous and uncertain. For the convenience of classification, 
the naturalist may draw the line, which bounds a class or order, outside or inside of a particular form ; but Nature has 
drawn it nowhere. So the English Vocabulary contains a nucleus or central mass of many thousand words whose 
‘Anglicity' is unquestioned; some of them only literary, some of them only colloquial, the great majority at once literary 
and colloquial, — they are the Common Words of the language. But they are linked on every side with other words which 
are less and less entitled to this appellation, and which pertain ever more and more distinctly to the domain of local 
dialect, of the slang and cant of * sets ' and classes, of the peculiar technicalities of trades and processes, of the scientific 
terminology common to all civilized nations, of the actual languages of other lands and peoples. And there is absolutely 
no defining line in any direction: the circle of the English language has a well-defined centre but no discernible 
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circumference *. Yet practical utility has some bounds, and a Dictionary has definite limits : the lexicographer must, like 
the naturalist, ‘draw the line somewhere', in each diverging direction. He must include all the ‘Common Words' of 
literature and conversation, and such of the scientific, technical, slang, dialectal, and foreign words as are passing into 
common use, and approach the position or standing of ‘ common words ', well knowing that the line which he draws will 
not satisfy all his critics. For to every man the domain of ‘ common words * widens out in the direction of his own 
reading, research, business, provincial or foreign residence, and contracts in the direction with which he has no practical 
connexion : no one man's English is all English. The lexicographer must be satisfied to exhibit the greater part of 
the vocabulary of each one, which will be immensely more than the whole vocabulary of any one. 

In addition to, and behind, the common vocabulary, in all its diverging lines, lies an infinite number of Proper or 
merely denotative names, outside the province of lexicography, yet touching it in thousands of points, at which these names, 
and still more the adjectives and verbs formed upon them, acquire more or less of connotative value. Here also limits 
more or less arbitrary must be assumed. 

* The above diagram will explain itself, as an attempt to express to the eye the aspect in which the Vocabulary is here presented, and also 
some of the relations of its elements typical and aberrant. The centre is occupied by the 4 common * words, in which literary and colloquial usage 
meet. * Scientific * and 4 foreign ’ words enter the common language mainly through literature ; 4 slang ’ words ascend through colloquial use ; the 
4 technical * terms of crafts and processes, and the 4 dialect ’ words, blend with the common language both in speech and literature. Slang also 
touches on one side the technical terminology of trades and occupations, as in 4 nautical slang , 1 4 Public School along , 1 9 4 the slang of the Stock 
Exchange,’ and on another passes into true dialect. Dialects similarly pass into foreign languages. Scientific terminology passes on one side 
into purely foreign words, on another it blends with the technical vocabulary of art and manufactures. It is not possible to fix the point at 
which the 4 English Language ’ stops, along any of these diverging lines. 
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The Language presents yet another undefined frontier, when it is viewed in relation to time. The living vocabulary 
is no more permanent in its constitution than definite in its extent. It is not to-day what it was a century ago, still less 
what it will be a century hence. Its constituent elements are in a state of slow but incessant dissolution and renovation. 
* Old words' are ever becoming obsolete and dying out: 'new words' are continually pressing in. And the death of a 
word is not an event of which the date can be readily determined. It is a vanishing process, extending over a lengthened 
period, of which contemporaries never see the end. Our own words never become obsolete : it is always the words of our 
grandfathers that have died with them. Even after we cease to use a word, the memory of it survives, and the word itself 
survives as a possibility ; it is only when no one is left to whom its use is still possible, that the word is wholly dead. 
Hence, there are many words of which it is doubtful whether they are still to be considered as part of the living language ; 
they are alive to some speakers, and dead to others. And, on the other hand, there are many claimants to admission into 
the recognized vocabulary (where some of them will certainly one day be received), that are already current coin with 
some speakers and writers, and not yet 'good English', or even not English at all, to others. 

If we treat the division of words into current and obsolete as a subordinate one, and extend our idea of the Language 
so as to include all that has been English from the beginning, or from any particular epoch, we enter upon a department 
of the subject, of which, from the nature of the case, our exhibition must be imperfect. For the vocabulary of past times 
is known to us solely from its preservation in written records ; the extent of our knowledge of it depends entirely upon the 
completeness of the records, and the completeness of our acquaintance with them. And the farther back we go, the more 
imperfect are the records, the smaller is the fragment of the actual vocabulary that we can recover. 

Subject to the conditions which thus encompass every attempt to construct a complete English Dictionary, the present 
work aims at exhibiting the history and signification of the English words now in use, or known to have been in use since 
the middle of the twelfth century. This date has been adopted as the only natural hahing-place, short of going back to the 
beginning, so as to include the entire Old English or 'Anglo-Saxon' Vocabulary. To do this would have involved the 
inclusion of an immense number of words, not merely long obsolete but also having obsolete inflexions, and thus requiring, 
if dealt with at all, a treatment different from that adapted to the words which survived the twelfth century. For not only 
was the stream of English literature then reduced to the tiniest thread (the slender annals of the Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle being for nearly a ceniury its sole representative), but the vast majority of the ancient words that were 
destined not to live into modern English, comprising the entire scientific, philosophical, and poetical vocabulary of Old 
English, had already disappeared, and the old inflexional and grammatical system had been levelled to one so essentially 
modern as to require no special treatment in the Dictionary. Hence we exclude all words that had become obsolete by 
1150. But to words actually included this date has no application ; their history is exhibited from their first appearance, 
however early. 

Within these chronological limits, it is the aim of the Dictionary to deal with all the common w r ords of speech and 
literature, and with all words which approach these in character; the limits being extended farther in the domain of 
science and philosophy, which naturally passes into that of literature, than in that of slang or cant, which touches the 
colloquial. In scientific and technical terminology, the aim has been to include all words English in form , except those 
of which an explanation would be unintelligible to any but the specialist; and such words, not English in form, as either are 
in general use, like Hippopotamus , Geranium , Aluminium , Focus t Stratum , Bronchitis , or belong to the more familiar language 
of science, as Mammalia , Lepidoplera , Inver lehr ala. 

Down to the Fifteenth Century the language existed only in dialects, all of which had a literary standing : during this 
period, therefore, words and forms of all dialects are admitted on an equal footing into the Dictionary. Dialectal words and 
forms which occur since 1500 are not admitted, except when they continue the history of a word or sense once in general 
use, illustrate the history of a literary word, or have themselves a certain literary currency, as is the case with many modern 
Scottish words. It is true that the dialectal words are mostly genuine English, and that they arc an essential part of the contents 
of a Lexicon totius Anglic itatis ; but the work of collecting them has not yet been completed; and, even when they shall have 
been collected, the phonetic variety in which they exist in different localities, and the want of any fixed written forms 
round which to group the variations, will require a method of treatment different from that applicable to the words of the 
literary language, which have an accepted uniform spelling and an approximately uniform pronunciation. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE VOCABULARY. 

For the purposes of treatment in this Dictionary, words and phrases are classed as: (1) Main Words, (2) Sub- 
ordinate Words, (3) Combinations. Main Words comprise (1) all single words, radical or derivative (e. g. Ant, 
Amphilheatrically\ (2) all those compound words (and phrases) which, from their meaning, history, or importance, 
claim to l>e treated in separate articles (e. g. Afternoon , Almighty , Almsman y Air-pump , Aitch-bone y Ale-house , Forget- 
me-not y Adam's apple , All fours). The articles in which these are treated constitute the Main Articles . Subordinate 
Words include variant and obsolete forms of Main Words, and such words of bad formation, doubtful existence, or alleged 
use, as it is deemed proper, on any ground, to record. The Math and Subordinate Words are arranged in a single 
alphabetic series, the former being printed in a larger, the latter in a smaller type. Combinations, when so simple as 
either to require no explanation, or to be capable of being briefly explained in connexion with their cognates, are dealt with 
under the Main Words which form their first element, their treatment forming the concluding part of the Main Article. 
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MAIN WORDS. 

Every Main Word is treated, once for all, under its modern current or most usual spelling ; or, if obsolete, under the 
most typical of its latest spellings; the form or spelling thus chosen being considered the Main Form of the word. 

Occasionally a form or spelling of an obsolete word has been assumed, which is not actually found in the quotations adduced, but is In 
accordance with the usual analogies of the language, as seen in kindred words. Thus Annoyousiy is given as the Main Form, on the analogy of 
annoy, annoyous , although only anoyously has actually been found. 

All other important forms of each word, current or obsolete, are entered in their alphabetical order, as Subordinate 
Words , and are there concisely referred to the Main Form under v* hich they arc treated. 

When a word which is historically one has different grammatical relations, it is treated as one word only, and the 
different relations are indicated by the division of the article into sections (marked A, B, C). 1 his refers especially to 
substantives used also attribuiively (or adjcctivtly ), as in 1 an ounce of gold % a gold watch, gold-coloured scales ' ; to adjectives 
used substantively or pronominally, as in 1 the catholic church, a good catholic ; that book, that is mine, the words that he 
spoke ' ; to adjectives used adverbially, as in 1 the according voice of national wisdom ', * he acted according to orders 9 ; 
to adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, originally the same word, as About, Aftkr, Since, As ; and of course & fortiori 
to verbs used transitively and intransitively , as 1 to abide battle, to abide at home/ which, in some dictionaries, are reckoned 
as two distinct words. 

In this Dictionary, transitive and intransitive seldom appear even as leading divisions of a verb, but, in accordance with the actual history of 
the word, in most cases only as varying and often temporary constructions, subordinate to the different senses, and liable to pass one into the other 
in the development of the language. Thus a verb at one time intransitive finally takes a simple object, through the phonetic decay of a dative or 
genitive ending, or the elision of a preposition, and is accounted transitive, without any change either in form or meaning (e.g. Answer) ; and a 
verb used transitively, likewise without change of meaning and form at length becomes intransitive, through the regular modern English suppression 
of the reflexive pronoun (e. g. Ezek. xx. a a I withdrew mine hand ; Mark iii. 7 Jesus withdrew himself to the sea ; Revised Version , Jesus with- 
drew to the sea). The history of Answer or Withdraw would be misrepresented by splitting them each into two words, or even by 
classifying their senses in a manner which would conceal these historical relations. 

But verbs uniform in their stems with substantives or adjectives, as Land, to Land, Dry, to Dry* Abstract, to 
Abstract, are, of course, distinct words; as are adjectives and adverbs which, through * levelling 9 of terminations, have 
become identical in form, though originally distinct, as Alike a Alike adv . ; and substantives and adjectives which 
have always been identical in form, but were of separate introduction into the language, and have separate histories, 
as Animal sb., Animal a . Where a word originally one has been, in the course of its history, split into two, whether 
with distinction of sense, as Also, As, or merely as synonyms, as Ant, Emmet, Apprentice, Prentice, both modern forms 
are treated as separate words, and there is a reference from one article to the other. Where two original words of 
identical or similar form have coalesced into one, the modern word is treated as one or two, according to practical 
utility. When they are treated as two words, these come, of course, immediately together: see Allay, Allow, Amice. 

The treatment of a Main Word comprises: — I. The Identification, II. The Morphology, III. The Signification, 
IV. The Illustrative Quotations. 

I. The Identification includes : 

1. The Main Form , i.e. the usual or typical spelling, as already described. (In certain cases where two spellings are 
in current use, both are given in the Main Form, as Analyse -yzk, Chemistry Chymistry, Inflection Inflexion.) Words 
believed to be obsolete are distinguished by prefixing f ; nan-naturalized or partially-naturalized words, by H. 

In the case of rare words, especially those adopted or formed from Latin equivalents, it is often difficult to say whether they are or are not 
obsolete. They are permanent possibilities, rarely needed, but capable of being used whenever they are needed, rather than actually discarded 
terms. To these and other words, of which the obsoleteness is doubtful, the + is not prefixed. 

As to their citizenship in the language, words may be classed as Naturals , Deni tens. Aliens, and Casuals . NATURALS Include all native words 
like father , and all fully naturalised words like street, rose , knapsack, gas , parasol . Denizens are words fully naturalized as to use, but not as to 
form, inflexion , or pronunciation , as aide-decamp , locus, carte-de-visit e, table d'hote . Aliens are names of foreign objects, titles, etc., which we require 
often to use, and for which we have no native equivalents, as shah, geyser, cicerone , tar gum, backsheesh , sepoy . Casuals are foreign words of the 
same class, not in habitual use, which for special and temporary purposes occur in books of foreign travel, letters of foreign correspondents, and the 
like. There are no fixed limits between these classes, and the constant tendency is for words to pass upwards from the last to the first But, while 
casuals and aliens from barbarous languages are readily and quickly naturalized, words from French and the learned languages, especially Latin, 
which are assumed to be known to all the polite, are often kept in the position of denizens for centuries : we still treat phenomenon as Greek, genus 
as Latin, aide-de-camp as French. The words marked with || in the Dictionary comprise Denizens and Aliens, and such Casuals as approach, or 
formerly approached, the position of these. Opinions will differ as to the claims of some that are included and some that are excluded, and also 
as to the line dividing Denizens from Naturals, and the position assigned to some words on either side of it. If we are to distinguish these 
dosses at all, a line must be drawn somewhere. 

2. (Within parentheses) the Pronunciation or symbolization of the actual existing form of the word, as explained here- 
after. A recognized difference of pronunciation is also shown, with occasional notes on the diversity. Of Obsolete 
Words usually no pronunciation is given, but the place of the stress or accent, when ascertained, is indicated by a * turned 
period' after the stress-vowel, as Alfe*res, A'nredly. In partially naturalized words two pronunciations are often given, 
viz. the native (or what passes for the native), and one conformed more or less to English analogies ; in actual use many 
intermediate varieties may be heard, cf. rendez-vous , envelope , environs , , prestige , chignon, recitative , Koran, caviare, and the like. 

8. The Grammatical Designation, i.e. the Part of Speech, or subdivision of the same! as pers. pron ., vbl. sb. See the list 
of Abbreviations. All words having no Grammatical Designation are substantives l the letters sb. are employed only where 
required to avoid ambiguity. 
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4. In words of more or less specific use, the Specification, as Mus. (in Music), Bot. (in Botany), etc. 

fi. The Status , where there is any peculiarity, as 06s. (obsolete), arch, (archaic or obsolescent), colloq. (colloquial), dial. 
(now dialectal, though formerly in general use : words exclusively dialectal are not inserted, except on special grounds). Here 
also is added, when applicable, the epithet rare , with ~~ L , or ~°, indicating that only one, or no actual instance of the use of the 
word is known to us. Words apparently employed onl y for the nonce , are, when inserted in the Dictionary, marked nonce-wd . 

6. The principal earlier Forms or Spel.ings, with their chronological range indicated by the unit figure of the century, 
thus 3-6 = 13th to 1 6th cent.; 1 standing for all centuries down to 1100. 

These figures also correspond broadly to distinct periods of the language; viz. 1 Old English or * Anglo-Saxon p ; 2 (12th c.) Old English 
Transition (‘semi-Saxon*); 3 (13th c.) Early Middle English \ 4 (14th c.) Late Middle English ; 5 (15th c.) Midtile English Transition ; 6 
(16th c.) Early Modem or Tudor English ; 7 (17th c.) Midtile Modern English ; 8, 9 (18th and 19th c.) Current English . 

7. The Inflexiotts , i.c. plural of substantives, and principal parts of verbs, when other than the ordinary -s, -ed. 

II. The Morphology or Form-History [within heavy square brackets] includes: — 1. the Derivation , or Etymology , 
showing the actual origin of the word, when ascertained. 2. The Subsequent Form-history in English, when this presents 
special features, as phonetic change, contraction, corruption, perversion by popular etymology or erroneous association. 
3. Miscellaneous facts as to the history of the word, its age, obsolescence, revival, refashioning, change of pronunciation, 
confusion with other words. 

In the light of historical Etymology, an English word is (r) The extant formal representative, or direct phonetic 
descendant, of an earlier word ; that is to say, it is the earlier word itself, in a later or more recent form, as it has been 
unconsciously changed in the mouths of the successive generations that have used it. For example, Acre (now really 
li'kai), formerly aker, is the extant form of Old English cecer, this the later form of prehistoric acr, the special English 
form of acr, akr, this of West Germanic akra , this, through earlier akra-z % of Original Teutonic akroz , this of original 
Aryan or Indo-European agro-s; and agros, akroz, akraz , akra , akr, acr, acer , aker, aker , Here (^-kaj), are all merely 
successive and temporary forms of one and the same word, as employed during successive periods. The word has never 
died ; no year, no day probably, has passed without its being uttered by many : but this constant use has so worn it 
down and modified its form, that we commonly look upon acre as a distinct word from agros, with which it is con- 
nected by many intermediate forms, of which only a few have been discriminated in writing, while the finer and more 
intimately connecting links have never been written. This phonetic descent is symbolized by (:— ); thus Acre: — OE. 
acerx — O.Teut. *akro-z. 

If not the extant formal representative of an original Teutonic word, an English word has been (2) adopted ( a.), or 
(3) adapted (ad.), from some foreign language ; i. e. it is a word once foreign, but now, without or with intentional change 
of form, used as English ; or it has been (4) formed on or from (f.) native or foreign elements, or from a combination 
of them. Adoption is essentially a popular process, at work whenever the speakers of one language come into contact with 
the speakers of another, from whom they acquire foreign things, or foreign ideas, with their foreign names. It has pre- 
vailed in English at all periods from the earliest to the latest times : inch , pound , street \ rose, cal, prison, algebra , antic, 
orange , tobacco , tea , canoe, focus, meerschaum , are adopted words. Adaptation is essentially a learned or literary process; it 
consists in adapting a foreign word to the * analogies of the language and so depriving it of its foreign termination. 
Examples are Latin or Greek words reduced to their stem form, or receiving recognized English endings. Latin words 
which lived on in Gaul there underwent regular phonetic changes, whereby they at length became 1 French ’ ; in this 
living French form they were adopted in Middle English ; but in more recent times numerous Latin words have been taken 
into English directly, yet modified, in their terminations, in the same way as if they had lived on in French and been 
thence adopted into English ". Such English words originate in an adaptation of the Latin original, not in an adoption 
of its French (or other Romance) extant representative. Formation consists in the combination of existing words or parts of 
words with each other, or with living formatives , i. e. syllables which no longer exist as separate words, but yet have an 
appreciable signification which they impart to the new product. Formation is the chief natural process by which the 
vocabulary of a language is increased : it is both popular and learned ; in its popular application, it gives such words as 

* The French words adopted before 1400 were generally taken from the Anglo-French, or French spoken for several centuries in England, 
where they had undergone further phonetic change. It was in strict conformity with linguistic facts that Chaucer told of his Prioressex 

‘Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 

After the scole of Stratford at-te Bowe, 

For frenssh of Tarys was to hire vnknowe : * 

for the Anglo-French dialect of the 14th century was distinct not only from Parisian, but from all dialects of continental French. In its origin 
a mixture of various Norman and other Northern French dialects, afterwards mixed with and greatly modified by Angevin, Parisian, Poitcvin, and 
other elements, and more and more exposed to the overpowering influence of literary French, it had yet received, on this aide the Channel, a distinct 
and independent development, following, in its phonology especially, English and not continental tendencies. As the natural speech of the higher 
and educated classes, it died out in the fourteenth century ; but it maintained a kind of artificial existence for a longer period, and was used (in an in- 
creasingly debased form) for writing law-reports down to the 1 7th century, in which stage it still influenced the spelling of English words. Its forms 
survive in many of our terminations : armour , colour , glorious, gracious , envious , perilous , arrival, espousal , language, enjoy, benefit , gaoler, caitif, 
are the actnal Anglo-French forms, as distinct from those of continental Old ?nd Modern French. As a rule, it may be assumed that the original 
form of every Middle English word of French origin was identical with the Atfglo- French form ; and that, where a gap appears between the 
earliest known English form of a worn and its Old French equivalent, that g/p would be filled up by the recovery of the Anglo-French and 
earliest English form. It was not until the fifteenth century, and chiefly at the hands of Caxton, that continental French forms and spellings 
began directly to influence onr language. 
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black-bird , shep-herd \ worh-er , high- ness, grand-ly, a-sxvim , be-moan, after-noon ; in learned application, such as con-caten-ation, 
mono-pelal-ous , chloro-phyl , tele-phone ; in a mixture of the two, such as acknowlcdge-ment, lion ize , starv-ation , be troth- at 

Much of the terminology of modern science is identical, or as nearly so as the forms of the languages permit, in 
English and French, in English, French, and German, or sometimes even in most of the European languages. It would 
often be as difficult as useless to ascertain in which language a particular scientific term first appeared in print, this 
being, linguistically, a mere accident : the word was accepted as common property from the beginning. In such cases, 
modern formation (mod. f.) is employed to intimate that it is uncertain in what modern language, English or continental* the 
word was first used ; it may indeed have occurred first in some modern Latin work, either of English or foreign authorship. 

Phonetic descent (: — ), adoption (a.), adaptation (ad.), word -formation (f.) are usually combined under the term derivation ; 
but, until we know in which of them, singly or in combination, a word has originated, we do not know its Etymology. 

In this Dictionary, words originally native are traced to their earliest known English, and, when possible, to their 
earliest Teutonic form, authenticated and illustrated by the cognate words in other Teutonic languages and dialects; those 
of foreign oiigin are referred to the foreign word or elements whence they were immediately adopted or formed. In certain 
cases these foreign words, especially the French, are themselves traced to their antecedent forms or component elements ; 
but these antecedents are considered only with a view to the clearer comprehension of the history and use of the word in 
English. To trace the remoter history of these words, and determine their Aryan or other ‘roots/ is no part of their 
English history. 

Of many words it has to be 6tated that their origin is either doubtful or altogether unknown. In such cases the 
historical facts are given, as far as they go, and their bearing occasionally indicated. But conjectural etymologies are rarely 
referred to, except to point out their agreement or disagreement with the historical facts ; for these, and the full discussion 
which they require, the reader is referred to special treatises on etymology. 

III. The Signification ( Sematology ). Some words have only one invariable signification ; but most words that 
have been used for any length of time in a language have acquired a long and sometimes intricate series of significations, as the 
primitive sense has been gradually extended to include allied or associated ideas, or transferred boldly to figurative and ana- 
logical uses. This happens to a greater extent with relational words, as prepositions (ef. About , After . Against , And Anent) 
than with notional words, as verbs and nouns; of these, also, it affects verbs and adjectives more than substantives ; of substan- 
tives, it influences those which express actions, qualities, and mental conceptions (cf. Account ), more than those which name, 
and are, as it were, fixed to material objects. Yet even these litter have often acquired many different senses. Thus, Board 
names a material object ; yet compare : a thin boards a frugal board, a cm d- board, board and lodgings, passengers on board, 
to fall over board, to sit at the council board \ a board school, the Board of Trade, to tread the boards, a zciL-board parish. 
The order in which these senses were developed is one of the most important facts in the history of the word ; to discover 
and exhibit it are among the most difficult duties of a dictionary which aims at giving this history. If the historical record 
were complete, that is, if we possessed written examples of all the uses of each word from the beginning, the simple exhibition 
of these would display a rational or logical development. The historical record is not complete enough to do this, but it is 
usually sufficient to enable us to infer Lhe actual order. In exhibiting this in the Dictionary, that sense is placed first which 
was actually the earliest in the language : the others follow in the order in which they appear to have arisen. As, however, 
the development often proceeded in many branching lines, sometimes parallel, often diveigent, it is evident that it cannot be 
adequately represented in a single linear scries. Hence, while the senses arc numbered straight on 1,2, 3, Ac., they are also 
grouped under branches marked I, II, III, &c., in each of which the historical order begins afresh. Subdivisions of the senses, 
varieties of construction, &c., are marked a, b, o, &c. ; subdivisions of these, which rarely occur, (a.), (b.), (<*.), &c. So far 
for words of which the senses have been developed in English itself. But in adopted or adapted words which had already 
acquired various significations in the language (c. g. Latin) from which they were taken, it often happens that the order in 
which the senses appeared in English does not agree with the natural order in which they were developed in the original 
language. The English order is in fact accidental. For it was not in the primary sense that the word was first taken into 
English, but in a figurative, transferred, or specialized use, as an ecclesiastical, legal, grammatical, or medical term, which 
perhaps took root in our language, and here received a development of its own. Subsequently, however, familiarity with 
the Latin language and literature sometimes led to a fresh adoption of the word in the primary sense, or to a sudden 
extension of English usage, so as to include the primary sense, which thu9 appears as of quite late origin in English. 
In such a case it is not possible to make the historical order of the senses in English agree with the logical order in which 
they arose in Latin or other previous language; and every such word must be treated in the way which seems best 
suited to exhibit the facts of its own history and use. Instances of such words are afforded by Advent, Agony, An- 
nunciation, Aptend. 

Obsolete Senses, like obsolete words, have + prefixed, so as to be at once distinguished from those now in use. Under 
are included Catachrcstic and erroneous uses, confusions, and the like. 

To a great extent the explanations of the meanings have been framed anew upon a study of all the quotations 
for each word collected for this work, of which those printed form only a small part. But the labours of other 
scholars in this, the most successfully cultivated department of English lexicography, have not been neglected. In 
particular, the explanations of Dr. Johnson and of his editor Archdeacon Todd have often been adopted unchanged 
(within inverted commas and marked J. or T.), as nave those of N. Bailey, ahd other early lexicographers, to whom it 
is only right to give credit for original work which has become the common property of all their successors. 
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IV. The Quotations fflastmte the forms and uses of the word, showing the age of the word generally, and of its 
various senses particularly; the earliest and, in obsolete words or senses, the latest, kuown instances of its occurrence 
being always quoted. Except in special cases, where the letters of the Greek alphabet, «, fi, y, Ac. are used to separate 
parallel forms, the illustration of the forms is subordinated to that of the senses : the quotations illustrating each sense 
immediately follow the explanation. They are arranged chronologically, so as to give about one for each century, 
though various considerations often render a larger number necessary. The original spelling is retained, as an essential 
part of the history of the language. But merely graphical or typographical devices, such as contractions, erratic 
presence of capitals, and (in seventeenth-century books) employment of italics to emphasize words, phrases, or whole 
passages, are not reproduced ; and simple blunders, which would mislead the reader, are tacitly corrected. The recent 
use of italics, to indicate a doubt about the status of a word, is retained as being often of historical importance. 

A* to letters, the Old and Middle English * thorn * (J> « th) and Old English * divided d 9 or 1 the * (tf ; usually only a variant of 4 J> *, though some- 
times distinguished, as in the Key to Pronunciation) are retained ; also ME. 4 open-tailed g\ or 1 yea* (j — y initially, gh finally). In Old 
English, the letter g had the form 4 s, g 9 (a peculiar British development of the Roman G). Besides the original sound in go, jild, this letter had alio 
(at least in later Old English) a fricative sound as in German t«^, or Irish loii^A (or both), and a palatalised sound, approximately in ye, yea After 
the Norman Conquest the modern forms * g,g*, were introduced (from French) for the sound in go, and the new sound in^in^er ; but the OE.fortn 
(in process of time slightly modified) was retained for the sounds in low gh, yes, till the introduction of Printing. In printing Old English, 
modern scholars sometimes reproduce the contemporary 4 s, g * (as is done by Sievers, in his Angelsdchsiscke Gram mat ik), but more commonly 
substitute modern 1 g, g\ The adoption of either course exclusively in this work would have broken the historical continuity of the forms ; in the 
one cose, we should have had the same word appearing in the eleventh century as ' sold *, and in the twelfth century as 4 gold * ; in the other, the 
same word written in the eleventh century * ge * and in twelfth century * je \ To avoid this, both forms are here used in Old English, in accordance 
with the Middle English distinction in their use ; thus, 4 gold \ 4 »e *, 4 dues \ The reader will understand that 4 g* and * s ’ represent the same Old 
English letter, and that the distinction made between them is purely editorial (though certainly corresponding to a distinction of sound in OE.). 
For ME. the form commonly used in reprints is employed, so that OE. 4 se ' becomes ME. 4 je*, modern ‘ye*; OE. 4 sends, sendh *, 
ME 4 yno3, inouj *, mod. 4 enough *. 

It is to be distinctly borne in mind that the quotations are not merely examples of the fully developed use of the word 
or special sense under which they are cited : they have also to illustrate its origin, its gradual separation from allied words 
or senses, or even, by negative evidence, its non-existence at the given date. It would often have been desirable to annotate 
the quotations, explaining the purpose for which they are adduced ; but the exigencies of space render this impossible, and 
they are therefore left to speak for themselves. Some help has been offered by enclosing within [. . .] quotations given for 
what may be called subsidiary purposes. 

The need to keep the Dictionary within practicable limits has also rendered it necessary to give only a minimum 
of quotations selected from the material available, and to make those given as brief as possible. It is to be observed 
that in their abridged form they simply illustrate the word, phrase, or construction, for which they are given, and do 
not necessarily express the sentiments of their authors, though in no case have they been intentionally curtailed in such 
a way as to misrepresent their original meaning. This, however, may always be ascertained, and the full context recovered, 
by help of the exact reference to author, work, and passage, which it is a special feature of thiB work to give. Here 
also the utmost conciseness has been indispensable ; the exact date renders the surnames only of authors in most cases 
sufficient ; the titles of books are so abbreviated as to be recognizable by those who know them, or to be adequate for the 
purpose of reference to a library or bibliographical catalogue. This is all that is now attempted ; but a list, hereafter to be 
given, of all the authors and works quoted, with the editions read, and the Readers who extracted them for the Dictionary 
will give the full title of each work and form of abbreviation used, as well as indicate the mode of reference to each. Mean- 
while, it may be stated that, in order to make the latter as simple as possible, an approximately uniform value has been given 
to different forms of numerals. Thus, in all works, Roman Capitals (IV.) stand for volume ; small capitals (iv.) for 
book , part % or other larger division; lower-case letters (iv.) for chapter or its equivalent; and Arabic numerals (42) for 
page. Other divisions, as marginal section — the most useful of references, since it is not dependent on the paging of a 
particular edition— are indicated by special marks. In the Essayists of the 18th c. ( Spectator , Ac.), of which the editions 
are innumerable, the reference is to the paragraphs of each essay or number, counted for this purpose. In Poetry , 
the reference iv. iv. 42 means act, scene, line ; or canto, stanza , line, (rarely book, canto, s/anza,) as the work may be divided. 
In Shakspere (where the reading is that of the First Folio, 1623) the lines of the Globe edition are referred to. In 
dramatic works, or other long poems, of which the lines are not numbered, the Arabic numerals mean the page of the 
edition quoted. Single poems are, whenever possible, cited by name and line; in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales , every 
edition of which has its own order and numbering, the only useful mode of reference was to number the lines of 
each piece, tale, or prologue, separately. As neither MSS. nor editions agree as to the junction of the Canon* s Yeomaris 
Prologue and Tale , the two have been reckoned as one piece. Meliboeus and the Parson's Tale are referred to by the 
versicles as divided in the Six-text edition, but numbered separately. In many works, both prose and verse, the only 
available reference has been to the volume and page of a specified edition, which is thus indicated, ' Wks. 1802, III. 178'. 

Wherever practicable, a work is dated and quoted from its first edition: if the reference is to a later edition (as 
has been often unavoidable), the date of this is added (within parentheses) to the reference*. It is necessary to be 

• In the case of some well-known and often-quoted works, when i the reference is always to a standard edition or modem literal reprint, H 
has not been thonght necessary to insert the date of it. This ^mission occurs in the case of nearly all the publications printed by the 
Early English Text and other similar Societies, the reprints of Mr. Arber, and the following among other works: — Ameren Muds (ed. 1853), 
Billkndenk Levy (ed. x8ai), Ld. Berners Froissart (ed. 18x2), Burke Works (ed. 1808), Fabyan Chronicle (ed. 18x1), Gower Confessio 
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precise on tMs point ; for later editions often change the spelling : hence a quotation from them is valid for the use of 
the word, but not for its spelling, at the date assigned. It is hoped that reasonable accuracy has been attained in 
dates and references : in the former, absolute accuracy is in many cases impossible, and, for the purposes of this work, 
not essential ; in the latter, errors are inevitable in the work of so many years and so many readers. 

SUBORDINATE WORDS. 

Under this head are here included : — f. (and mainly) Obsolete and variant forms of words, when these are go far 
removed in spelling as not to come closely before or after the regular form, or readily to suggest it. These words are 
concisely referred to the Main Form to which they belong, with an explanatory synonym, when the latter is itself obsolete ; 
as Almuoantar, -urie, obs. ff. (i.e. obsolete forms of) Almacantur; Abugge, obs. w. and s.w. f. (as obsolete western 
and south- western form of) Abye v.; Almoise, -moyse, var. (= variant of) Almose, Obs . alms. To economize space 
variant forms which differ from the regular form only in the doubling of a single consonant or the converse, as Appert 
for Apert, Aple for Apple, or in the interchange of u, v or i, j 9 are not usually inserted. 2. Irregular or Peculiar 
inflexions of Main Words. 3. Alleged words of bad or doubtful formation, or doubtful existence, and spurious or 
erroneous forms found in Dictionaries, or cited from single passages in authors, but having little or no claim to re- 
cognition as genuine constituents of the English vocabulary : their character is pointed out, and their history briefly given, 

COMBINATIONS. 

Under this term are included all collocations of simple words in which the separate spelling of each word is retained, 
whether they are formally connected by the hyphen, or virtually by the unity of their signification. The formal union 
and the actual by no means coincide ; not only is the use of the hyphen a matter of indifference in an immense number 
of cases, but in many where it is habitually used, the combination implies no unity of signification ; while others, in which 
there is a distinct unity or specialization of meaning, are not hyphened. The primary use of the hyphen is grammatical : 
it implies either that the syntactic relation between two words is closer than if they stood side by side without it, or that 
the relation is a less usual one than that which would at first sight suggest itself to us, if we saw the two words standing 
unconnected. Thus, in the three sentences, * After consideration had been given to the proposal, it was duly accepted, 9 
4 After consideration the proposal was accepted/ 'After-consideration had shown him his mistake, 9 we have first no im- 
mediate syntactic relation between after (conjunctive adverb) and consideration ; secondly , the relation of preposition and 
object ; thirdly , the relation of attribute and substantive, closer than the first, less usual than the second (since after is more 
commonly a preposition than an adjective). But after-cottsideralion is not really a single word, any more than subsequent 
consideration , fuller consideration ; the hyphen being merely a convenient help to the sense, which would be clearly ex- 
pressed in speech by the different phrase-accentuation of after consider action and after consideration . And as this 1 help 
to the sense 1 is not always equally necessary, nor its need equally appreciated in the same place, it is impossible that 
its use should be uniform. Nevertheless after -consideration, as used above, is on the way to become a single word, which 
reconsideration (chiefly because re- is not a separate word, but also because we have reconsider ) is reckoned to be; 
and indeed close grammatical relation constantly accompanies close union of sense, so that in many combinations the hyphen 
becomes an expression of this unification of sense. When this unification and specialization has proceeded so far that we 
no longer analyze the combination into its elements, but take it in as a whole, as in blackberry , postman , newspaper , pro- 
nouncing it in speech with a single accent, the hyphen is usually omitted, and the fully developed compound is written as 
a single word. But as this also is a question of degree, there are necessarily many compounds as to which usage has not 
yet determined whether they are to be written with the hyphen or as single words. Many specialised combinations, 
indeed, are often not even hyphened : especially is this the case with descriptive names , formed of a substantive preceded 
by an adjective or possessive case, or followed by a phrase, as Aaron's Rod All fours , Blue John, Jack by the hedge. 
Jack in a box , Jew's harp , Sea Anemone, Sea Horse , 

There is thus considerable difficulty in determining to what extent combinations are matters for the lexicographer, 
and to what extent they are merely grammatical While no attempt is made fully to solve this difficulty, combinations 
formal and virtual are, for practical purposes, divided into three classes : First, those in which each word retains its full 
meaning, the relation between them falling under one or other of the ordinary grammatical categories. Of these, specimens 
merely are given, at the end of each Article, which are printed in italics, and illustrated collectively by a few quotations. 
Second : Combinations of which the signification is somewhat specialized, but still capable of being briefly explained in 
a few words, in connexion with their cognates. These also are concisely treated at the end of the Main Article, where 
they are printed in uiMltt Clarendon type in an alphabetical series, and illustrated by quotations arranged in the same order. 
When these are very numerous the word illustrated is distinguished in the quotation by prefixing *, in order that it may 
catch the eye more readily. Third: Combinations which attain in specialization of sense to the position of full compounds 

Amcmtis (ed. 1857), Hall Chronicle (ed. 1809), Holinshed Chronicle (ed. 1587), Holland Pliny (cd. 1634), Johnson Works (ed- 1787), 
Luttrell Brief Rotation (ed. 1857), Maun devils Travels (ed. 1839), Sir T. More Works (ed. 1557), Palsgrave Eclaircissement de la 
Longue Francois* (ed. 1859), Pecoce Repressor (ed. i860), Raleigh History of the World (ed. 1736), Robert of Brunne Chronicle (ed. 1825), 
Robert or Gloucester Chronicle (ed. 1894'), Shaftesbury Characteristics (ed. 1737), Sho reham Poems (ed. 1849), Adam Smith Wealth 
of Nations (ed. 1869), Southey Works (ed. 1853), Stanley History of Philosophy (ed. 1701), Stewart Chronicle of Scotland (ed 1856), 
Topsell History of Four-footed Boasts (ed. 1673), History of Serpents (ed. 1653), Trevisa Higdon's Polychronicon (Rolls Series). 
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or which are used in various tenses^ or have a long history, and thus require to be dealt with more at large. These are 
enumerated (in shall capitals) at the end of the Main Article, and thence referred to their alphabetical place, where they 
are treated in all respects as Main Words. 

All Compounds and Combinations of interest or importance will thus be found either in their alphabetical order, or 
under the word which constitutes their first element. But phrases are treated under their leading word, as on account 
o/, under Account; and specific names, like Sea Anemone, Black Alder , under their generic names Anemone, Alder, etc. 
Sea Anemone is considered (linguistically) as a kind of Anemone , but Adam's Needle not as a kind of Needle , , nor Mouse-ear 
as a kind of Ear . 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The pronunciation is the actual living form or forms of a word, that is, the word itself \ of which the current spelling 
is only a symbolization— generally, indeed, only the traditionally-preserved symbolization of an earlier form, sometimes 
imperfect to begin with, still oftener corrupted in its passage to our time. This living form is the latest fact in the 
form-history of the word, the starting-point of all investigations into its previous history, the only fact in its form-history 
to which the lexicographer can personally witness. For all his statements as to its previous history are only reproductions 
of the evidence of former witnesses, or deductions drawn from earlier modes of symbolizing the forms of the word then 
current, checked and regulated by the ascertained laws and principles of phonology. To register the current pronunciation 
is therefore essential, in a dictionary which deals with the language on historical principles. It would be manifestly absurd, 
for example, to trace the form-history of the first numeral from the Old Teutonic ain, through the Old English dn 9 to the 
Middle English oan, on, oon, one , and to stop short at the last of these, without recognizing the modem English wun, which 
represents a greater change within the last three and a half centuries than had previously taken place in 1500 years. The 
fact that the wril/m history, as embodied in the spelling, accidentally stops short at the Middle English one, makes it all 
the more necessary to give the modem history and current form of the living word, since of these no hint is otherwise 
conveyed. 

But the living word is sound cognizable by the ear, and must therefore be itself symbolized in order to reach the 
understanding through the eye. The most that can be done is to provide a careful and consistent means of representing 
it, in which the symbols should agree with the actual values of letters used either in the earlier or later stages of the 
language. For historical purposes the earlier values of letters are the more convenient; and accordingly, the symbols here 
adopted are the Roman letters, in most cases retaining the values which they had when first employed to write Pkiglish; 
to these are added such modifications and amplifications as are required by the phonetic changes and discriminations 
which distinguish a modem from an ancient language. The reference of the symbols to a permanent standard, such 
as the Visible Speech of Mr. A. Melville Bell, will be made elsewhere : in the following table they are merely illustrated by 
words which exemplify the sounds. 

As a general principle, each simple sound is represented by a single symbol. In choosing additional symbols, regard has been had to former 
usage or aualogy ; thus *sc* was the Old English symbol for a in at, 1 9 ’ the Icelandic for o in net ; 0 (reversed e) is used for a sound most commonly 
written e, as in err, ever ; v (reversed a) for a sound expressed by a in Sanskrit and Oriental languages, as in C hattdarnngar or Ck unde mugger. In 
the consonants, j (reversed r) is used for the vocalized retracted r in her; ‘ j> * and ‘ 0 ' are taken from Old English, with their powers discriminated ; 
J C*A), a (ah), and q (ng) from the Phonotypy of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis. 

In the Vowels, ordinary (or short) quantity is unmarked ; long quantity is marked by (’) ; medial quantity, when distinguished, by (' ) ; obscure 
quality by (*). In modem English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in syllables that have neither primary nor subordinate stress, especially 
in those that follow the main stress ; they then approach, or fall into, the sound of the mid-mixed vowel or a. Hut, in syllabic or rhetorical pro- 
nunciation, or In singing, the original vowels arc more or less heard; by writing these with the mark of obscuration, we aie enabled to indicate at 
once the theoretical and the actual pronunciation. The vowel in pass, command, variously identified by different speakers with a in man, and a 
in father, is symbolized by the avowedly ambiguous a. Similarly, the doubtful length of the o in off. Baft, last (by some made short as in gat, by 
some long as in Corfe, by others medial ), is indicated by p. In cases where sounds arc identified by some English speakers, and distinguished by 
others, it has been thought best to mark the distinction, which may be disregarded by those to whom it is unknown ; thus, the soands in 
fir and fur are discriminated by the majority of orthoepists, though commonly identified by natives of the south of England, to whom our 
fai and fui will thus indicate the same sound. So 9 and p, in watch, Scotch, are identified by many. 

The generally recognized Diphthongs in by, boy, bow, few, pure, are expressed by si, oi, au, i/7, iu ; and the diphthong in ay (yes) by ai (when 
distinguished from that in eye , ai). After r, the simple u, u, take the pUce of i/7, iu ; which is also the usage of many speakers after /. as in I ieu, 
lunar, lure, where others make, or try to make, a diphthong. This doubtful diphthong we write l u , *u, as 1*0, l'u-z. The half-sized *, u , are also 
used to express the second element in the imperfect or doubtful diphthongs in fate, note (fa’t, na**t) p which many orthoepists treat only as long i, d ; 
the half-»ized • is similarly used to express the non-recogtiized vowel-element developed between 1, e, 0, u, and J or r, as in p ter, pare, pore, poor , 
weary (plu, wi* # ri). 

Syllables are not divided ; but, when two vowels come together and do not make a diphthong, they are separated by the break ( 1 ), which In 
this case divides two syllables. The break is not written between the two vowels in groups such as -so/, -fan, in pictorial, Pen-tan, which 
are pronounced either In two syllables, or (familiarly) in one. It is written between t and J, d and 5 , in compounds like knightship (uoitijip), 
where the two consonants do not form a consonantal diphthong, as tj and dg ordinarily do, as in pitcher , lodging (pitjw, Ifdgiq). Also in words 
like antacid , antambulacral (acnt ( a‘sid, a i nt,icjnbii/l/ u kr&l) where the first syllable is asst-, not an-. And it is used in combinations and long words 
with two accents, to separate the two accentual groups into which the word naturally falls, as in plano-convex, agamogenesis (pla’inajkfnvdks, 
ic’g&ma|dgc a n/bis). 

The main Stress or Syllabic Accent is indicated by a * turned period ' (•) after the vowel, whether long or short (not after the consonant at 
the end of the syllable) ; subordinate stress is marked ( 1 ), only where it attains to the strength of secondary accent, in long words and compounds, 
as ay staHisa , tion % after-wvtted ; the ordinary subordinate stress, as in Ae firs: syllable of telescopic, antecedent, which is not more than tertiary, 
is not marked, being sufficiently indicated by the clearness of the vow^l (telfskfrpik, sentATdtnt). In loose combinations, of which both elements 
have a main accent, the stronger stress is occasionally indicated by (**) as in after-cou'nsel \ 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b| d, U K 1» n, p# t, v, £ have their usual values* 


g as In go (g*»). 
h ... ho I (h*). 
r ... run (nm), terrier (te'riai). 
4 ... her (has), farther (fiLufei). 
t ... see (si), cess (sea), 
w ... wen (wen), 
hvr ... when (hwen). 

y *" j** (y**)- 


> as in Min (>ln), ba th (bap). 

6 ... the* (Gen), ba the (b/iG). 

/ .» **op (jflP). dlfA (dij). 

tj ... Mop (tjyp), ditch (ditj). 

.5 ... virion (vijan), dinner (doftono). 

•a# /us{pe (djnds). 

9 ... si^iir^ (si*qlg), think (Jrigk). 

V ... fia^er (figgai). 


(FOREIGN.) 

h as in French nasal , environ (ahvrroA). 

\* ... It. sen^/io (sor&'Uo). 
n* ... It. slfsore (wn^n). 

x ... Ger. (*x), Se- 1«* (l*x» 

X y ... Ger. iM (ix T ), Sc. niMt (n 6 x r t). 

y ... Ger. sq^en (zl**y 5 n). 

y* ... Ger. lcgtn, r^gnen (l^Sn, r^nin) 


II. VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h la mode (a la mod*), 
ai ... a ye— yes (ai), Isaiah (aizai‘&). 
x ... man (msen). 

0 ... pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
on ... land (land), now (nan). 
w ... cnt (kot), son (son), 
e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). 
e ... survey sb. (s&Mvr), Fr. attach/ (ata/e). 

Rf ... Fr. chef (Jff). 

9 ... ever (evw), nation (n/‘-Jon). 
ai ... /, eye, (ai), bind (baind). 

H 9 ... Fr. can de vie (J do vP). 

1 ... sit (sit), mystic (mistik). 

i ... Psyche (sai'ki), react (ri,ae*kt). 

0 ... achor (?i*kai), morality (moraelTti). 

01 ... oil (oil), hoy (boi). 
o ... hero (hi* To), zoology (zoiflddgi). 

9 ... what (hwpt), watch (wptj). 

p t f.. got (gyt), soft (s^ft). 

||d ... Ger. K#ln (koln). 

II 9 ... Fr. pen (pF). 

n ... fnll (fal), book (buk). 
iu ... duration (diur^jan). 
n ... onto (trntn), frugality (fm-). 
in ... Matthew (mac* pin), virtue (vSutiu). 

II u ... Ger. Muller (miliar). 

II re ... Fr. done (dun). 

*, j *“• Vol> T > P- “***■ note J-J 

f as in able (^b'l), eaten (ft’n) — voice-glide. 


LONG. 

a as in alms (Imz), bar (bl_i). 


0 ... curl (kftil), fur (ffii). 

e (e*)... there (G€«i) t jiear, pare (pe»j). 
e(e*)... rein, rain (n?'n), they («?■). 

J ... Fr. faire (fflO. 

5 ... fir (fSi), fim (fSm), earth ( 5 jp). 


I (I*)— bier (bta), clear (klRi). 
i ... thief (hif), see (si). 

5 ( 5 »)„. boar, bore (bo-j), glory (gl6**ri). 

/(*■)... so, sow (sd«)» soul (sosl). 

5 ... wa/k (w§k), wart (w$Jt). 

p ... short (Jyit), thorn (ftKrn). 

II o ... Fr. ceeur (kor). 

II o ... Ger. Gothe (got?), Fr. jodne (5^1). 
u (0*) .. poor (pita), moorish (mQ«*ri/). 
iu, |Q... pure (piita), lure (l'Gaj). 
d ... two moons (td munz). 
iu, id... lew (fin), lute (l»dt). 

II a ... Ger. gnfoi (gran), Fr. jns (31"). 


ORSCURX. 

& as in amoeba (ImPbk). 

£ ... accept (dfckse'pt), maniac (m^-nHUc). 


d ... datum (d/^tdm). 
e ... moment (mo ment), several (se*vMl). 
i ... separate {ad/.) (sc-p&r/t). 

6 ... added (x-ddd), estate (^st^t). 


1 ... vanity (vsemlti).' 

I ... remain (rfro/^n), believe (WlPv), 

5 ... theory (pftfci). 

8 ... violet (vaPFlAt), parody (pte'Mdl). 

5 ... authority (JpoTlti). 

jf ... connect (k/Pnc-kt), amazon (se'm&z^i). 


id, verdure (vaudiui), measure (me^Gi). 
d ... altogether ({Itdge’Cai). 
id ... circular (sd'ikldl&j). 


* P the o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. R Only in foreign (or earlier English) words 


In the Etymology, 

OE. o, o, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as f , y (having the phonetic value of « and y, or 9, above) ; as in tnde from outf (OHG. ouM 

Goth. am//i'j), wyuu from maun, pn from an. 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... 

a (as a ijm>) 

«•. ady\ 9 adj 

absol., absol 

abst 

acc 

ad. [in Etymol.]... 

adv adv 

advb 

AF., AFr 

Anal 

Antiq 

aphet 

*PP 

Arab 

Arch 

arch. 

Archmol. 

absoo 

Astr . 

Astral, 

at/rib 

bef. 

Biol. 

Boh 

Hot. 

Build. 

€ (as c 1300) 

c. (as 13th c.) 

Cat 

catachr. 

Cf.. cf. 

Chew 

d. L» 

cogn. w 

collect. 

colloq. 

comb 

Comb 

Comm. 

corap 

com pi 

Conch 

cone r. 

cony. 

cons 

Const., Const . ... 


Cryst. 

(D.) 


Da 

dat 

def. 

deriv. 

dial , dial. 

Diet 

dim 

Du 

Bed. 

ellipt 

e. midi 

Eng. 

Knt 


erron 

esp , esp 

etym 

euphem 

exc 

f. [in Etymol.] ... 
t (in subordinate 
entries) 


fern. ( rarely f.) .. 

fig- 

K, Fr 

freq. 

Frift. 


G., Ger. 
Gael. ... 


m adoption of, adopted from. 

— ante, before. 

-* adjective. 

• absolutely. 

— abstract. 

— accusative. 

» adaptation of. 

— adverb. 

— adverbial, -ly. 

— Anglo-French. 

— in Anatomy. 

— in Antiquities. 

— aphctic, aphetized. 

— apparently. 

* Arabic. 

• in Architecture, 
archaic. 

— in Archeology. 

— association. 

— in Astronomy. 

— in Astrology. 

— attributive, -ly. 

* before. 

— in Biology. 

« Bohemian. 

-* in Botany. 

« in Building. 

— circa , about. 

— century. 

— Catalan. 

«* catachrestically. 

— confer , compare. 

— in Chemistry. 

— classical Latin. 

— cognate with. 

— collective, -ly 
colloquially. 

— combined, -ing. 

— Combinations. 

— in commercial usage. 

«■ compound, composition. 

— complement. 

« in Conchology 

— concretely. 

— conjunction. 

■* consonant. 

— Construction, construed 

with. 

— in Crystallography. 

— in Davies (Snpp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

— Danish. 

• dative. 

-1 definite. 

— derivative, -ation. 

— dialect, -al. 

— Dictionary. 

«■ diminutive. 

— Dutch. 

•n in ecclesiastical usage. 

— elliptical, -ly. 

— east midland (dialect). 

— English. 

— in Entomology. 

— erroneous, -ly. 

■ especially. 

* etymology. 

■= euphemistically. 

— except, 
formed on. 

— form of. 

■■ feminine. 

■■ figurative, -ly. 

— Fiench 

— frequently. 

■a Frisian. 

*■ German. 

— Gaelic. 


gen 



gen. sign 

Geol . 

Geem 

Goth. 

Gr 

Gram 

Heb 

Her. 

Herb 

Hort 

imp 

import 

impf. 

ind. 


indef. 



in/, 
intr . 
It. 


.) 

). 


(L.)(m quotations) 

lang. 

LG 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

masc. ( rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

med.L 

Mech 

Metaph 

MHG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Mus 


J-. a 

(lam. 

(Jod.; 


(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent 

Hat. Hist 

Naut 

neut. ( rarely u.) 

NF., NFr 

N. O 


Dorn 

north 

N. T 

Numism 

obj 

Obs. t obs. t obs. ... 

occas. 

OE. 


OF., OFr. 

OFrisu 

OHG 

Olr :... 

ON 

ONF 

Opt 

Omith 

OS 

OSi 

O. T 

OTeut 

orig 

Balmont 

pa. pple 

P<** 


■■ genitive. 

— general, -ly. 

— general signification. 

■ m Geology. 

• in Geometry. 

— Gothic (aa Moeso-Gothic). 

— Greek. 

— In Grammar. 

■ Hebrew. 

■ in Heraldry. 

— with herbalists. 

— in Horticulture. 

— Imperative. 

— impersonal. 

— imperfect. 

— Indicative. 

— indefinite. 

— Infinitive. 

— influenced. 

— inteijectlon. 

■» intransitive. 

Italian. 


- Johnson (quotation from). 
=» in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

- Jodrell (quoted from). 

— Latin. 

— Latham's edn. of Todd's 


— language. 

bb Low German. 

— literal, -ly. 
bb Lithuanian. 


[Johnson. 


— Septuagint. 

— Malay. 

«* masculine, 
in Mathematics. 

— Middle English. 
bb in Medicine. 

— mediaeval Latin. 
bb in Mechanics. 

— in Metaphysics. 

Middle High German. 

— midland (dialect). 

*= in militanr usage. 

— in Mineralogy, 
a- modem. 

aa in Music. 

— ■ Mares (quoted from) 
bi noun of action. 

— nonn of agent 

* in Natural History. 
bb in nautical language. 
bb neuter. 

bb Northern French. 

— Natural Order. 

•a nominative. 

— northern (dialect). 

— New Testament. 

— in Numismatics. 

— object. 

— obsolete. 

-a occasional, -ly. 
ar Old English ( — Anglo- 
Saxon). 

— Old French. 

— Old Frisian. 

— Old High German. 

— Old Irish. 

bb Old Norse (Old Icelandic), 
a* Old Northern French. 

Bi in Optics. 
bb in Ornithology, 
ai Old Spxon. 

«■ Old Slavonic. 

Bi Old Testament 

— Original Teutonic. 

— original, -ly. 

— in Palaeontology, 
passive or past participle. 

— passive, -ly. 


po. t - past 1 

Bath bi in Pathology. 

peth. — perhaps. 

Per*. — Persian. 

pers. — person, -at 

pf. — perfect. 

Pg ■ Portuguese. 

BhiloL - in Philology. 

phonet ai phonetic, -ally. 

phr. - phrase. 

Bhren — in Phrenology. 

Bhys. - in Physiology. 

pi., /A a. plural. 

poet. — poetic. 

pop bb popular, -ly. 

ppl. a., ppl. adj.... bb participial adjective 

pple bb participle. 

Pr. - Provencal. 

prec. — preceding (word or article). 

pref. — prefix. 

prep. -a preposition. 

pres “ present. 

J*ritn. sign « Primary signification. 

priv a. privative. 

prob • probably. 

pron = pronoun. 

pronunc * pronunciation. 

prop - properly. 

Bros. — in Prosody. 

pr. pple - present participle. 

Bsycn — in Psychology. 

q.v bb quod vide 9 which see. 

(R.) - in Richardson's Diet 

K. C. Ch — Roman Catholic Church. 

refash — refashioned, -ing. 

re/L, refi — reflexive. 

reg — regular. 

repr. — representative, representing. 

Bket a in Rhetoric. 

Rom - Romanic, Romance. 

sb., sb. a. substantive. 

Sc ■■ Scotch. 

sc aa scilicet, understand or supply. 

sing. — singular. 

Skr. — Sanskrit. 

Slav bb Slavonic. 

Sp. — Spanish. 

sp — spelling. 

spec. — specifically. 

subj aa subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. *» subordinate clause. 

subseq - subsequently. 

subst — substantively. 

sufif. — suffix. 

superl -a superlative. 

Surg. ■* in Surgciy. 

Sw — Swedish. 

s.w - south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) — in Todd's Johnson. 

techiu — technical, -ly. 

Theol. — in Theology. 

tr. — translation of. 

irons. bb transitive. 

transf. *» transferred sense. 

Trig. - in Trigonometry. 

Tppog - in Typography. 

nit «■ ultimate, -ly. 

unkn - unknown. 

U. S - United States. 

v. 9 vb - verb. 

v . sir or w bb verb strong, or weak. 

vbl '. sb . * verbal aubstantive. 

var — variant ot 

wd - word. 

W Ger. a. West Germanic. 

w. midl — west midland (dialect).' 

WS. - West Saxon. 

§ (,) bi in CoL Yule's Glossary. 

ool. - in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

t — obsolete. 

II - not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms, 
z - before 1 100. / 

a - lathe. (1100 to 1^60). 

3 - 13th c. (iaoo to 1300). 

3-7 B. 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 
bb extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant ot 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that farther information will be found under the word so referred to. 



A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON A HISTORICAL BASIS. 


A (Ji), the first letter of the Roman Alphabet, and 
/\ of its various subsequent modifications (as were 
its prototypes Alpha of the Greek, and Aleph of the 
Phoenician and old Hebrew); representing originally 
in English, as in Latin, the ' low- back- wide ’ vowel, 
formed with the widest opening of jaws, pharynx, 
and lips. The plural has been written aes, A’s, A s. 

c tuo Hampole Pr. Conic, 481 And by at cry men knaw t>an 
Whether it be man or weman, For when it c« bom it crye* swa . 
If it be man it says a! a! That he first letter ia of )>e natn 
Of our forme-fader Adam, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 161 On 
which wan first i-write a crowned A, And after, Amor vinrit 
w not an a | A) from the 


which was first i-write a crowned A, And after, Amor vinrit 
omnia. 140s Pol. Poems 1 1 . 57 I know not an a |A] from the 
wynd-mylne, ne a b [B] from a bole-foot. 1878 Butler Hntiib . 
m.i.1006 And loue your Loues with A ’• and B“ s. 176ft Tucker 


m.i.1006 And loue your Loues with /Ts and &*. 176ft Tucker 
Light of Nat . 11. 89 Tully tells us, a hog has been known to 
make a perfect letter A with his snout upon the ground ; but 
nobody ever saw, or thought it posnible to see, the whole poem 
of Ennius scratched out in that manner: and I believe he 
might have added safely, that no man ever saw a single A 
written by a hog, without a multitude of other irregular 
scratches round about it. a 184a Tennyson The Epic 50 
Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes. Deep-chested music. 


Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes. Dee d- chested music. 

Forms of A, and Sounds historically represented 
by it : see Introduction. The sounds now repre- 
sented by A are thus symbolized in this work: — 

(1) in name, nsim. (4) a in father, fa*8az. 

(2) e „ bare, be*!. (jt) 9 „ water, w$*tai. 

(3) se „ man, msen. (6) 9 „ want, wont. 

The vowel in chant, paBt, varies with different 

speakers from 3 to 4, with various intermediate 
sounds, and is here, with intentional ambiguity, 
indicated by 

(7) a as tjant, past (without determining the 

quantity or quality). 

In unaccented syllables these vowels are modified, 
and obscured ; thus : — 

(8) 6 (i) in village, marriage, viTedg, mee’ridg. 

( 9 ) * l (t) 11 separate, v. se’p&rrit(-ft,-*t). 

(ip) £ (f) „ separate, adj. sep&WIt (-/t ;. 

(11) £ „ antarctic, £ntXiktik. 

(ia) & „ lunar, amoeba, lw-nXi, ImfbA. 

(13) $ .» authority, {Jyrfti. 


(8) 6 (i) in village, marriage, viTedg, mee’ridg. 

(9) * l (t) 11 separate, v. se’p&rrit(-ft,-*t). 

(ip) A (f) „ separate, adj, sep&rlt (-/t ;. 

(11) £ „ antarctic, £ntXiktik. 

(ia) & „ lunar, amoeba, lfi'nXi, ImfbA. 

(13) $ .» authority, {Jyrfti. 

1 and 2 are also commonly represented by the di- < 
graphs ai, ay, as in pain, pay, pair (p^n, pfr, pe*j) ; 
and 5 by au, aw, as in laud, law (ljd, If). Ai, ay 
rarely represent a diphthong (ai), as in ay, Isaiah 
(ai, aizarA, also ai, eiz^i'X); au is a diphthong 
(an) only in foreign words. 

Except in syllabic, or strictly rhetorical utterance, 
10, 11, 1 a are practically- a (e in water, wp'tai) ; 
and 13-6 (as in collect, k 51 e*kt), sinking collo- 
quially to a (jJJjprfti, fijyrtti, efcrriti), to which 
also 9 (but not 8) falls in careless speech. In 
rapid utterance this 9 may become a mere voice 
glide ('), or entirely disappear, as separate adj. 
•rparift, se parat, srp’rat, se-prat. These phonetic 
variations in actual speech are reflected in variant 
spellings like mackorel, mackerel, mackrel ; abonet, 
abnet ; caravel, carvel ; Catharine, Catherine, Cath- 
rine; dependant, dependant; and common • mis- 
takes’ in spelling, such as separate. 

II. The letters of the alphabet, or some of them, 
are also used to indicate serial order and distinguish 
things in a series, as the notes of the musical scale, 
the ‘quires' or sheets of a book, classes of ships, 
propositions in logic, quantities in algebra, points, 
ana hence lines and figures in geometry. As the 


order is in some cose:; fixed, A or a has some 
specialized uses : 

1 . In Music : The Olh note of the diatonic scale 
of C major, or the first note of the relative minor 
scale of C, corresponding to la in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation. Also, the scale of a composition with 
A as its key-note ; as ‘a symphony in A. 1 

1609 Douland Omithuparcus Mtcroltgus aa In the first 
part net A Ba*e, in the third D sol re, in the fifth A lamire. 
1606 Callcott Gramm, of Music The notes of Music ore 
named from the first seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G. When the Melody, or Tunc, exceeds these seven, 
the name series of letters must he repeated. s88o Grove 
Diet. Mm. 1 . too The beautiful and passionate Sonata in A 
which wan inspired by and dedicated to his [Beethoven’s] 
friend Madame Ertmann. 

2 . In Nautical language : sec A 1 below. 

3 . In Logic : a universal affirmative. 

1066 Manhkl (in Bowen Logic 001) A in declared by Arin- 
totle to be the most difficult proposition to establish, and 
the easiest to overthrow. 

4 . In Abstract reasoning, hypothetical argumen- 
tation, Law , etc. A means any one thing or person, 

H another, C a third, etc. ; as, A becomes surety to B 
for C ; C fails in his engagements, on which B, etc. 

1870 Bowen Logic iii. 49 E vary conceivable thing in either 
A or not- A. Of course A and not-A , taken together, include 
the universe. 

6 . In Algebra : a, b, c, and other early letters of 
the alphabet are used to express known quantities, 
as jt ,y , m are to express the unknown. 

III. Abbreviations. A., a., 0., stands for 

1. anno, in the year, as A.D. anno domini, in the year of 

our Lord; AM. anne«HNMfi, in theyear of the world*. A.U.C. 
amis# urbis couditm , in the year of the city (Rome) having 
been founded, a. ante , as * a. m.' ante meridiem, before noon ; 
a. 1600 or a 1600, before 1600. 3. adjective ; active (verb), 

4. artium, an A.B. artium baccalaureus ; A.M. artium 
mag is ter ; which in England are now written B.A, M.A., 
Bachelor, and Master, of Arts. 5. alto. 6. accepted (of bills). 

9. Associate, as A.L.S. Associate of the Linnean Society. 8 . 

K. A Royal Artillery, Royal Academy or Academician ; F.S. A 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries ; F. R. AS. Fellowof the j 
Royal Astronomical Society, and many similar titles. 9. 
A. ft. ab le-bodied seaman. 10, a or aa in Med. Ana, q.v. 

IV. Phrases, 1 . A per se; the letter A when stand- 
ing by itself, especially when making a word. 

The word a was formerly spelt 4 a-per-se, a ,' that is, *a by 
itself makes the word a,* whence also the letter itself was 
sometimes called A-per-se-A. So also / per se, O per se, 
kpor, se (aud-per-se, an-per-se, ampersee). 

Hence b. fig. (also formerly Aprnle, Apersey, 
A per C) tne first, chief, most excellent, most dis- 
tinguished, or unique person or thing ; one who is 
facllt princejs, or in modem phrase, A 1. 

X47S Henryhom Test, of Crosscuts 78 (Speght's Chaucer) 
Hie floure and A per se of Troie ana Grace, a tftoo MS. 
Cantab. Ff. ii. 38 f. 51 Thow schalt be an apersey, my sone, 

1 n myty« ij, or thre. 1301 Dunbar Poems, S&Mlt, (1863) *77 
London, tnowe arte of townes A per se. 1967 Dbaxt Horace 
Epist. il i If they make them A per ee Aes that none are like 
to them. >978 Gudo andGodlie Ballates 1*8 Christ Jesus is 
ane A per C, And pehiesae Prince of all mercy. i6on Middle- 
ton Blurt in. iii Who that is the a*p«r-ee of all, the very 
cre a m of alL 

2 . AX. Applied in Lloyd's Register to ships in first- 
class condition, as to hull ana stores alike ‘The 
character A denotes New ships, or Ships Renewed 
or Restored. The Stores of Vessels are designated 
by the figures i and a ; I signifying that the Vessel 
is well and sufficiently found.'— A Vy to the Register. 


- Key to the Register. 


Hence, Jfg. (familiar and savouring of commercial 
phraseology), A 1, or in U.S. A No. i, is used adjec- 
tively for 1 prime, first-class.* 

1837 Dickens Pickwick 341 (1847) 1 He must be a first- 
rater,' said Sam. ' Ax,' replied Mr. Roker. lifts Mas. Stowe 


bred 1. 113 An A number one cook, and no mistake. s86i 
Col. G. Wolbkley (Reynolds News f. Nov. 04) Tha Chinese 
police are certainly A x at such work. 


Added to the names of ships, as 4 the fast-sailing ship 
"Sea-breeze," A 1 at Lloyd's,' or used attributively, 
* the splendid A i clipper-built ship “ Miranda." * 


t A, adj ’.1 definite numeral. Obs. or dial. Apoco- 
pate form of an, ane, used only before a consonant. 
[OK. tin, one, of which the n began to disappear 
before a cons, about 1150. In the definite numeral 
sense, (in and d, following the ordinary course of OE. 
long d, became in the south bef. 1 300, on (port, one), 
0 (00) ; and eventually 0 became obs., leaving one aB 
the form in all positions ; while aa and a, pronounced 
lightly and indistinctly, became the 'indefinite ar- 
ticle.' See next word. But in the north an (or am) 
and a were written in both senses, the stress or em- 
phasis alone distinguishing the numeral from the 
article.] See An(b, O a., and On*. 

c saoo Trim. Colt. Horn. 39 Ura drihten drof fele dailies 
togedere ut of A man. be was of his wit e xjeo K, Aik, 

K 55 An eight he had m hia ays. And a foot, and no moo 
rys. flags Hamvole Prose Tr, ja Some era of a tre and 
some er oTanoW. 148ft Canton, GeHfroi de la Tour, K 
iiil b, They aatte ait dyner in a hall and tha quena in another 
A in the various forms s. no, erne, oea, you, yd f is still the 
regular form of tha numeralmr wmd need adj actively, in tha 
northern dialacu, the absolute form being an, 000,000, you, 
yku, etc. 

A (toneleu fi, a ; emph. P \adji, called • indefinite 
article.' Before a vowel-sound an (Xn, emph. « 1). 
[A weakening of OE. dn, 'one, 1 already by 1150 
reduced before a conB. to a. About the same time 
the numeral began to be used in a weakened sense 
(usually unexpressed in OE. as he wees gdd man, 
'he was a good man’; cC Chron. 1137 'he woes 
god munec Sc god man,' and 1140 'he wsea an 
yUel man ') ; becoming in this sense proclitic and 
toneless, dn, d, while as a numeral it remained long, 
dn, d, and passed regularly during the next cent, 
into dn, b\ see the pm. word. Though an began 
to sink to a in midi. dial, by ] 150, it often remained 
bef. a cons, to 1300; bef. sounded h, an was re- 
tained after 1 600, and sonnet, after 1 700, as a* house, 
an heifer, an hermitage. The present rule is to 
use an bef. a vowel-sound (incl. h mute, as an hour ) ; 
a bef. a consonant-sound (including h sounded, 
and eu-, 0- with sound of yil-, as a host, a one, a 
eunuch, a unit). But in unaccented syllables, many, 
peibaps most, writers still retain an bef. sounded 
A, tome even bef. eu, u, as an historian , an eu - 
phonic vowel, an united appeal, though this is all but 
obsolete in speed*, and in writing a becomes in- 
! creasingly common in this position. A, an has 
been indeclinable in midi, and north, dial, since 
1 1 50, but vestiges of die OE. declension (as nom. f. 
ane, gen. m. ana, gen. Ac dat. f. are, acc. m. anne) re- 
mained much later in southern. In north. 00 was fre- 
quently written arte (with e mute), theuscofaandaft(r 
being as elsewhere ; but about 1475 Scottish writers 
began to use ane in all positions, a practice which 
prevailed till the disuse of literary Scotdh after ifioo. 
Quotations illustrating the history of the forms;— 
e 113s O. R, Chron (Laud MS.)annoixas So monfiohafdo 
an pund ho no mihttcystmi mono penial anno moriML c lifts 



ibid, anno itw, Wei )ro myhtes faren all a dssix fare, aculdaH 
Jm neure findtn man in tune nittcnde. c 117s Leumb. Horn* 
aa* Godk* ytworhte aanne man dfline. a xaoo Trim. Co A 
Horn. 47 fit hia wu riche wiraman, a lomb, iaa$ Laya* 
non 1. 3 h[masc. } Frcnchisclerc, Wace wes Ihoten.^n luuede 
he al/Srm.) roaidt, boo was Lauine mawe. CaxtoN 

Getrfrvi de la Tour E 4 A baronnesse, ryjjhi a hyxrhe and 
noble lady of lygnage. tua Moan Corf. fyndale wks. 1557 
447/a Wc haue two articles in english, a &. the: a or an (for 
ootne is one article, the tone before a consonant the t other 
before a vowell) is commen to euery thinge almost, sdts 
Bible Acts vii. 47 But Solomon built him an house (1881 
Revised a house). Ibid. vii. 27 An eunuch of great au- 
thority [Revised a eunuch], ini Pore Essay Man iv. 78 
Nor in an hermitage set Ur. Clarke. 17^) Johnson Atcham 
Wks. 1816 XII. 306 An yearly pension. 1843 Lingabd 
Hist. Eng. VI. a 19 An eulogium on his talents, 1830 Mas. 
Jameson Sac. 4 Lee. Art ao6 A eulogium of Mary Magda- 
lene. 1837 Lavas Tom Burke xxxix. 387 A eulogium on their 
conduct. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. aj/a In November (1835) 
the great seal was put to a charter creating a University of 
I/>naon. 1847 Tennyson Princess L 149 All wild to found 
nn University For maidens. 

About the 1 5th cent, a or an was commonly written 
in comb, with the following sb. as aman, anoke, 
anele. When they were separated, much uncer- 
tainty prevailed ns to the division ; thus we find 
a netta, a noise, a tt adder , an adder, an est. In 
some words a mistaken division has passed into 
usage : see Addkk, Njcwt. 

c 1400 Chron. Tiled. 515 And ry}t with hat wordc he made 
a nend.] 

A is strictly adjective and can only be used with 
a substantive following. Meanings: — 

1 . One, some, any : the oneness, or indefiniteness, 
being implied rather than asserted. It is especially 
used in first introducing an object to notice, which 
object, after being introduced by a , is kept in view 
by the 1 as 1 1 plucked a flower; this is the flower.’ 
Used before a noun singular, and its attributes. 

a. Ordinarily before the name of an individual 
object or notion, or of a substance, quality or state 
individualized , and before a collective noun, as a 
tree , a wish, an ice , a beauty, a new ink, a greater 
strength, a second youth, a legion , a hundred, a pair . 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn, sat Vre drihten wes iled to ulc^e al awa 
me deac a seep. 1197 R. Glouc. 78 He hsuide a gret ost in 
a lutel stonde. 1847 Lqngf. Ev. i. i. 59 A celestial bright- 
ness * a more ethereal beauty. Mod. An ink that will retain 
its fluidity: a permanent black, la it a red wheat? What 
kind of a wine u this? To walk out in a pouring rain. There 
was a something — of that we may be sure. Oh, a mere 
nothing. 

b. Also before proper names, used connotatively, 
with reference to the qualities of the individual; 
or figuratively as the type of a class. 

1998 Shako. Merck. Ten. iv. L 22 \ A Daniel come to iudge- 
ment, yea a Daniel ! 1665-9 Boyle Oce. Reft. iv. xii. 945 
(■67O Our own History affords us a Henry the Fifth. 1683 
D. A. Art of Converse 53 Cannot ye praise a philosopher 
unless ye say he is an Anstotle. c 1830 A Fable ( in 4 tk Irish 
Schbk. 50) He whom his party deems a hero, His foes a Judas 
or a Nero. 1833 Tknnyson Maud 1. iv. 46 Shall 1 weep if a 
Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hungary fail? 
o. A follows the adj. in many a, such a, what a t 
and the obs. or dial, each a, which a \ it follows any 
adj. preceded by how, so, as, too, as how targe a sum ; 
and in earlier Eng. the genit. phrases what manner, 
no manner, whatkins, nakins , what sort, etc., as 
what manner a man - cujustnodi homo? (See these 
words.) 

In none of these was (he a found in Old English. 

Many a is not to !>u (.oiijuscd with the approximative a many 
(see 2). Such a whs earlier (a - 3) a such. Each a and which a 
survive in the north, as ilk a. tub ilk a. It ’hat manner a, and 
its likes soon became corrupted to what manner of. bee A 
/n'/.*sof. 

1593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. I V, v. iv. 12 Ah, a hat a shame ! ah, what 
a fault were this! *6xx — Wint. T. v. iii. 140 And haue 
(in vaine) said many A prayer vpon her graue. 161 s Bibi.k 
Ruth iv. 1 Ho, such a one! [Later reprints, such an one.) 
— James iii. s Behold, how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth [188s Revised Behold, now much wood is kindled by 
how small a fire.] Mod. Too high a price for ho small an ail- 
vantage. As fine a child ns you will see. 

d. With nouns of multitude, after which the gen. 
sign, or prep, of, has been omitted, a comes appar- 
ently before pi. nouns. Compare a score of men, a 
dozen (of) men, hundreds of men, a hundred men, a 
thousand miles ; and the obs. a certain of men or a 
certain men, now certain men . (See under these 
words.) 

r **«5 Saivlcs JTarde 951 Pali ich liefdc a Jm.sent tungen of 
stele, igaj I.o. Bkrni.hh Froissart 1. Ixxx. i.,i A ccit.tyne 
of varieties and hoyes, who ran nway. xiv. ij A certayne 
noble knight is. . she kept. x 6 ooShakh. A. Y.L. 1. i. a It was 
upon this fashion bequeathed me by will, but poorc a thou- 
sand crownes. *«S3 IIomkom Procopius 1.39 Belisurius 
commanded Tfessns with a 1000. selected men to charge them. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § 1 1. 990 He had to retreat more 
than a dozen times. 

2 . A with numeral adjectives removes their defi 
triteness, or expresses an approximate estimate: 
some, a matter of, about ; as a sixty fathom , a six 
years, a two hundred spears ; so also a many men, 
a few retainers, the latter already in OK. dne feawa 
(one plural ~ some). An exceedingly common use 


of a in X4-i6thc. Now obs. except in a few, a great 
many , a good many (a many, a good few, a small 
few, dialectal). See also under these words. 
c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. (1698) 3 An« feawa word*. XB07R. Glouc. 
ifl be kyng with a fewe men hymself flew. sg66 Maundsv. 
7 That See is wel a 6 myle of largenesse in bredth. c 1386 


g ' Tbat bee is wel a 6 myle of largeness* 
hauckx Squyres T. 975 And up they risen, a ten other a 
twelve. 13*3 La Berness Froissart 1. xxxviL 30 A ii hun- 
dred speres. xxxviii. 51, Axx. M. Almaynes. 1331 Turner 
Herbal 11. 7 Steps them a flue or sixe dayes in vineger. 1393 
Drake Tovage (HakkSocOs He had a three hundred men 
more in his squadron. 1600 Shake. A. Y. L. t. L vai And a 
many merry men with him. x6ti Bible Luke ix. 98 An eight 
days after these sayings. 1684 Bumyan Pile. Prog. 11 Introd. 
Have also overcome a many evils. 1833 1 mnnyson Millet's 
Dan. 22t They have not shed a many tears, c 1880 H. 
Bonar Hymn A few more struggles here, A few more part- 
ings o'er, A few more toils, a few more tears, And we shall 
weep no more. Mod. A great many acquaintances, a good 
many well-wishers, a few tried friends. 

3 . In a more definite sense : One, a certain, a par- 
ticular ; the same. Now only used in a few phrases 
like once on a day, two at a time ; two, three, all of 
a sort, a size , a price, an age. 

c iaao St. Katherine (Abb. Cl.)* Constantin ft Maxence 
weren on a time . . hehest in Rome. 1313 Ld. Berners 
Froissart I. cx. 13a In his dayes, ther was at a tyme, a great 
tournayeng before Cambray. 1331 Robinson Molds Uto - 
pin 45 The killing of a man or the takyng of his money. . . 
were both a matter. 1333-87 Foxe A. 4 M. 695/1 (1596) 
Whether the Christian* yeeTd to them, or yeeld not, all is a 
matter. 1601 Shakh. Alts Well 1. iii. 943 no and his Phisi- 
tions Are of a nmule. s6oa — Haml. v. 11. 977 These Fovles 
haue all a length. 1694 Bp. Tknison in Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) III. 344 Six little pieces of coin (all of a sort) found in 
an urn by a ploughman. 1701 Swift Wks. (1755) II. 1. 95 
of these princes . . was much of a sir * 


The power of these princes . . was much of a size with that 
of the kings in Sparta. Mod. Provb. Fowls of a feather flock 
together. 

4 . ' Denoting the proportion of one thing to an- 
other.’ J. ; chiefly of rate or price : in each, to or 
for each ; as a hundred a year, twenty pounds a 
man, thirty shillings a head, sixpence an ounce, 
a penny a line. This was originally the prepo- 
sition a, OE. an, on, defining time, as in twice a 
day; whence by slight extension, a penny a day 
(par jour, per diem). Then, being formally identi- 
fied with the indef. art., a, an was extended ana- 
logically from time, to space, measure, weight, num- 
ber, as a penny a mile, sixpence a pound (la livre), 
tenpencc a hundred, so much a head. See A 
prep A 8 b. 

c 1000 Art. Gosp. T.uke xvii. 4 Scofen siftum on dm*- a zaoo 
Trim. Colt. Horn. 67 Knes o dai. Ibid. 109 Anes & ddi. 138a 
Wvclip Matt. xx. 2 A Deny for the day. xflafl Tindale ib. 
A peny a daye. 1384 W. E(lderton) A neiu Yorkshire song 
[Yorke, Yorke, for my Monie, etc.] Yorksh. A nth. (1851) 9 
And they shot for twentie poundcs a bowe. 1703 De Foe 
Toyage round the World ^1840) 50 His men to whom 1 gave 
four pieces of eight a man. 1794 Soutiiky Botany Bay Eel. 3 
Wks. II. 89 To be popt at like pigeons for sixpence a day. 
1849 Macaulay Hut. Eng. 1. 305 Three hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds a year. 

Ap also a 1 ($)» [from all ; /lost as in alms, 
talk. A occurs rarely and doubtfully in ME. north, 
or n. midi. ; a' is the current spelling in modern 
liter \ ry Scotch.] - All. 

xs8o Havclok 610 He sal hauen in his hand A deneinark 
and england. 1793 Burns III. 934 For a' that, an’ a* that. 
His ribbond, star, an’ a’ that, The' man o' independent mind 
He looks on’ laughs at u that. 

+A ( 5 \ pron. Obs. or dial, [for ha - he, HEO, ht, 
he, she , {it), they, when stressless ; chiefly in southern 
and western writers. A for he (ha in the Ayen- 
bit) is common from 3 to 5 ; in the dramatists of 
6, 7, it is frequent in representations of familiar 
speech. A for ha, heo, - she, they, is rarer and 
somcwhnt doubtful in Layamon, but common in 
Trcvisa ; not found after 1 450. Owing to the per- 
sistence of grammatical gender in the south, Trcvisa 
also uses a --- he of inanimate objects, and so ap- 
parently it, which takes its place when rationality 
and sex are substituted folr gander in the concord 
of the pronouns. The s.w. dialects still apply he 
to inanimate objects. See further under Hs.j 
1 . He. 

sags Layamon (later text) 1 . 59 hat a lond a verde sechinge 
ware he mihte wonie. [ xao5 he ferae sechinde. ] c 13x3 Shore- 
ham Poems 3 Ac a deythc and he not fi.e. wots not] wanna. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Norn 

Kyng Edward hadde Lyhot 


1387 Trevisa Iligden (Norut. Inv . in Morris Specim. 341) 
1 * " l t le due William M a scholde be 


kyng after hym if he dyede wy^oute chyldem. e 1440 A rthur 
370 He went oucr to he hullc syde, And here a fonde a 
worn mane byde. *533 Sir T. Gresham (in Froude Hist. Eng. 
V. xxix. 479/9) Format the retailer doth sell . . a doth not 
only take away the living of the Merchant. 1384 Peklk 
Arraign. Parts 11. i. n Tut. Mate hath horns to butt withal, 
although no bull 'a shows, *A never needs to mask in nets, ’a 
fears no jealous foes. 1604 9 |iakb. Ham A 111. iii. 74 Now 
might I doe it, but now a Is /praying, And now lie doo't, 
and so a goes to heauen. sflse Histriomastix i. 157 A speaks 
to you players : I am the poet. 

2 . She. 

saog Layamon III. 107 Ne beo ich nauere blifte, ha wile a 
[the queen] beod aliue. c saao St. Katherine (Abb. Cl.) 136 
pus hwil a wiste hire & bohte ai to witen hire meiden in meiden- 
had. 1387 Trcvisa MS.Ceit '. Veep. D. vii. 99b, He ran home 


to uore & prayede hys wyf hat hue wolde helpe for to mum 
‘lym, . . bote a dude pe contrary. 

8. It (for he). 


1397 Trevisa (in Morris S/ecim. 334) Yn H* ylond growth 

— L . ^ j - — 

rennapyn w 
jf avs yfroted ’& yhnt, a hoM«) a t 


a st on hot hatte gagates ; ytf mo axep hys fcymesse -a ys 
blak as gemmes buh . . a brennehyn water & quencheb in oyle 
^ . . . w j lat hym neyybeh; jef 


me axep hys goodnes, hyt heeleb N dropesy & hyt be y- 
drongke, etc. c 1300 Spirit, Rem. (in Nugte Poeticm 67) 
Corclys contrycio ys the too second] A wasshyth the 
woundcs as doth a wellc. 

A They. 

tees Layamon 1 . 149 Ouer se a icomen ; hauene sone a 
nomen. (1*30 Ouer see hii comen, and hauene hi nomen.] 
*387 Trevisa Higden (Deter. Brit . in Morris S/ecim. 340) 
Pe k ingen of Engelond wone)> alwey fer fram hat contray, 
for a buh more ytumd to he souh contray; ft }ef a goh to ps 
norh contray, a goh wih gret help ft strengths. 

If A still retains all these meanings, and especially 
that of he, in southern and western dialects, where 
it appears as (&, a, ax). See Elworthy Gramm, of 
West Somerset Dial. 33, and Ilalliwell. 

Akerman Wiltshire Tales One night s wes coming whoame 
vrom market, and veil off's hos into the rood, a was zo drunk. 
1864 Tennyson Northern Farmer But Parson a comes an' 
a goos, an' a says it cAsy an' freefl. Ibid. Doctors, fheyknaws 
tiowt, for a says what t nawways true : New eoort o' koind 
o' use to saAy the things that a do. 

In mod. north, dialects a, also aa, ah, aw (£, §) 
*■ I, being the first half of the diphthong (ai, 91). 

1864 T. Clarke Jotmy Ship/ard (Victim, dial) Let ma git 
theear, au a’s mebbie preeave a bit aaldther uer tha tak ma 
ta be 


A, v. for ha, ha’, a worn-down form of Have 
( cf. French a from habet) when unaccented or 
obscure in compound verbal forms, or where the 
independent meaning is sunk in a phrase, as might 
a been, would a said, should a thought, a done f * 
have done, a mind !— have a mind. Exceedingly 
frequent in 13- 17th c. ; in later times chiefly in re- 
presentations of colloquial or familiar speech, in 
which it is still often said, though not written, ex- 
cept in specimens of local dialects, where also, 
under literary influence, it is generally spelt ha, ha\ 
although no h is pronounced. 

1390 Wilt. Paleme 1177 A myndc on me lord, for hi moder 
love help me. 1366 Maundev. viiL 86 The Iewex woldc a 
stoned him. c xaoo A jot. for Lollards , I knowlech to a felid 
& scid hus. 1468 Cov. Myst. 38 (1841) Ha don ; and answers 
me as tyght. 1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Cax ton) x j, & might 
a made you as euil os he. 1343 Sapp, to Hardyng 105 
Richard might . . a saved hymself, if he would a fled awaie. 
1556 Citron. Grey Friars 98 The byshoppe shulde a come 
agayne to Powtles, & a preched agayne. 1684 Bukyan Pitg. 
11. 84 I might a had Husbands afore now, tho' 1 spake not of 
it. >864 Tknnyson Northern Farmer 1 done my duty by 
un, as I 'a done by the lond. 1864 Mrs. I.loyd Ladies of 
Polcarrtnv 149 We would a-had * hurrahs* and a tar-barrel. 
Miss Loveday, ma'am. 

+ A, adv. Obs., also aa, o, 00. [OE. d, dwa, 
cognate with ON. », OHG. eo, to, Goth, aiw, cf. 
aiws an age, L. acvttm , Gr. alutv and adv. altl. 
This word became obs. in 13th c., being replaced by 
the cognate Norse word a}, ai, ei , ay, aye, still used. 
See Ate, and O.] Ever, aye, always. 

a xooo Beowulf 915 Gxft IwyrdswA hid sceal. Ibid. 1914 pmt 
hin [ddm] lyfao * uwa td aid re. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 183 Te 
engles .a. biholdeh he. xaos Layamon 11. 54 And a Ixas* 
cucre] to ure liue * witen ure leoden. c xaao St. Kath. 379 
pat ha schulen lasten a. tajo A Keren Rhvle 36 World a buten 
ende. 1130 Halt Meid. 15 per is a feht & mot bcon aa nede. 
A (X), prep A, also o. [A worn-down proclitic form 
of OE. preposition an, on. In compounds and 
common phrases this became a even in OE., as a- 
but an , a titnan. The separate an was labialized 
to on, which form also (in West Saxon) absorbed 
the prep, in, and so had the meanings on, in ; unto, 
into , to. In nth c., on began to be reduced be- 
fore consonants to 0, which from its tonelessness 
soon sank to a (&). Before a vowel an was occa- 
sionally used ; when emphatic on remained. The 
separate a is now rarely used, being replaced bv 
the full on, in, or the various prepositions which 
represent them in modern idiom ; except in a few 
verbal constructions, as to go a begging, to set a go- 
ing', and in temporal distributive phrases, as twice 
a day, once a year, where it has been confused with 
the ( indefinite article.' See A adiM 4. But the 
preposition a really remains in a large number of 
combinations, where present spelling treats it as a 
prefix to the governed word, and the whole as a 
compound adverb, as abed, afoot, aback, around, 
atop, afloat, asleep, alive . As these combinations 
are now viewed os individual words, they will be 
found in their alphabetical places. The separate 
uses of a, treated here, ore very numerous, but all 
included in those of OE. on.] 

L Superposition : on ; as a the ground, a water 
anti a tana, a the book, a the rood, a bed, a bench, a 
shipboard \ a wheels, a foot \ a horseback . Obs. ex- 
cept in a few combination^ abed, aboard, ashore, 
afield, afoot, etc. 

a xaoo Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 173 Wise men . . a boken 
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hit writi^WiiMl AMlIiiK ndm. aaag Layamon 111 . 7 J* 
folc . .bat V* aodeu a uoteu [sap* afote). up Amen* 
Rinds 430 Aw ofto am 30 nodes out (sought] o Hw hoc. 
f 1400 Lydgate Mr. x«6z (Sheet) But he, olios! woo 

mod light o feoto im Ld. Samos Freissmrt I. xvtt. 18 
They on oil ahorsbadte. do Shako, //in. V, 1v.iU.40 He 
. . will stands tip-toe. i8xs Chatman May-Day (Plays 1873) 
It. 308 Let her meditate 0 my late motion. 1616 Puichao 
Pilg., Desc. f*d 1 (1864) 157 He almost diet storued o ship- 
board. ties Howkll EngL Tears ivj/t All my neighbour 
Countreys were a fire, iMs All V. Round V. 13 And made 
him trot, barefooted, on before Himself, who rode a horse- 
back. 

1 Motion : on, upon, on to ; as a the ground \ a 
the folk % a the stead, a field, a bed. Obs. exc. ns in 
prec. ns go ashore. 

loan Layamon I. 07 Moot eotend ic lekle dead a hens 
grand, figs) S. E. Poems, St. Katherine os (Thou] bus 
foie moistres of clergie : bringest andsettest a oenche. IS*3 
Lb. Bbonbbs Froissart I. cxIviL 176 The quene was brought 
a bedde of a (eyre lady named Margarets. 


I Layamon flLy pa 


i iM in the leer) stud opera al thi maal child before the 
nrd thi Goa c 1386 Chaucer Knights T. 408 Ful ofte 
a day he swells and seyde alas I i8ss Biblk Ps. ckIx. 184 
Seuen times a day doe 1 praise thee. >878 HuxlBy Pky- 
siogr. 174 It moves at the rate of between four and five miles 
an hour. 

In this construction a Is now generally explained os the 


* indefinite article'; and it has, through such phrases as a 
penny d dog, fourteen shillings a wont, led to the use of a 
to expram rase, os P r op or tio n , os in a penny a mils, t en pen ee 
a po u nd. Comp. French deux hemes par pour, and deux 
/hones la Here. See A ad/.* 4. 

1 9. Manner : in, with, etc. ; ns a this wise, a some 
wise, a gram - in wrath, a scorn, a blisse ; a French, 
a Latin ; a great speed, a purpose •man purpose, a 
colour -'under colour, in the pretence, a thorn m in 
that way. Cf. OE. on pissre wisan, on Engiisc, 
mod. on this wise, in English. Obs. 

sapa Ameren Rende too bis is a cruel word, ft a grim word 
middle, f* vre Louerd seifi ase a grome ft a scorn, c xjs) 
B.E. Poems, St. Katk. 9a For ich wole bet bat jo hire ouer- 
come: : mid mount a somme wise. 1387 Tsbvisa Higdon 


ngeat and aettest a oenche. 1)03 
xIviL 176 The quene was brought 


8 . Juxtaposition : on, at ; chiefly in the phrases 
a right (or left) half, a this (or that ) side, a Gods 


of takyng of almis. 1)33 Moax Anstv. te Peysoned Soke 
(Wka. 15*7) 1117/e Els may he neuer make himself so sure, 
and face it out a this fashion, igpa Mablowb Jew ef Malta 
nr. iii. 31s Stands hare a purpose. tfios Shaks. Alts Well 


half » on God's side or behalf ; and a-to-side «at’o 
side, on (the) one side, aside. Obs. exc. in comb. 

c **75 Lamb. Hem. *41 And her stod a richt halue and 
a lee ft 1 al m an castel wal. c *380 Sir Ferumbras 1680 


e rjfio Sir Ferumbras 1680 

A be* half Mantrible be grete Citee \ ys be brim y-set. 
*44) Prcock Repressor 336 In the dales of Prinaa A this 
side the Emperuur Conatantyn. 1477 Bail Rivbbs Dictes 
(Caxton) 1 To sette a parte alle ingratitude. *083 Caxton 
Geoff rot do la Tour E.v, And bothe . . wente ana leyd them 
sell abothe his sydes. sfioo Holland Livy xxxvii. xL 090 
Those vessels which lay atone side upon the land. *084 
Bun yam Pile : 11. 67 I thought he gave you something, be- 
cause he called you a to-side. 

1 4. Position or situation : in ; os a thy hand, a 
the world, a the folk, a the shroud, a water, a blood, 
a Rome. Obs. 

C 1000 Blickl. Horn. 89 On hendum ft o wope. c 1066 O.E. 
Chron. (CotL MS.) an. 101 z Man nolde him dtiraan gafol beo- 
don. * so) Layamon 1 . 49 A bon heflene lawen (sago In ban 
hebene lawej. 0 *300 Judas, in Reliq. Ant. 1 . 144 Alit lavede 
a hlode. 1401 Pol. Poems II. 43 Lijtly a lewid man maye 
leycn hem a water. t)a) Ld. Blrncks Froissart I 1 . ccxxxii. 

? ' 3 1 So the bysshoppe returned and came into Almaygiie, and 
ounde the kyng a Conualence. *608 Tourneur Reveng. 
Tragaedis v. 1. *29 That's enow a* conscience ! 1660 Har- 

ming ton Prerog. 0/ Pop. Son. (1700) 11. v. 36a Which is 
enough, a conscience ! 

5. General direction or position : in the direction 
of, towards ; as, a track, a fore, a far, a head, a side. 
Still used in comb, aback, etc. 

c *400 Lydgate Star. Thebes 1 170 (Skcat Spec. Eng. Lit.) 
And the reninaunt amased drogh a Irak. 

6 . Partition : in, into ; as a two, a three, a twelve, 
a pieces. Obs. except in comb, asunder, apart . 

c 1*75 Lamb. Horn. 141 And ba Fouwer weren ideled a 
twelue. c *o8o E. E. Poems, Fait Sr Passion 14 Hir bojt hir 
hert wol a two. 1398 Trkvisa Barth . De Pr. R. in. xii. 
The vertu sensible bat meue'i is departid a thre [cd. 1535 on 
thre, 138a in three]. 1)09 Fisher Whs. (1876) 55 An other 
sawed a two. 152) Covkrdalk Acts i. 18, & brant a sunder 
in the myddes. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , v. iv. 80 Being tome 
a pieces. 1603 Bingham Hist . Xenophon 73 Their legs and 
sides crushed, and broken a pccces. 

1 7. Position in a series : at, in ; as a first, a last, a 
the(n) end. Obs. 

zoo) Layamon 1 1 1 . 106 p he coin a fan ende. 1030 Aster. 
R. 4 6 A last schal siggen, hwo xe con : Oremus. 

8 . Time : in, on, by ; as a day, a night, an eve, 
a morroiv , a Monday, a doom's day. Occ. prefixed 
to OFI. adverbial genitives dories and nihtes, giving 
a nights, tunv-a-days. Obs. exc. in a few archaic 
phrases. 

c 1000 Ags. Gos/els Mark iv. 27, ft sawe ft arise darns ft 
nihtes [Linditf. ft slepeft ft ansaff on nosht and on daeg. 
Hatton , ft sawe ft arise daiges ft nihtes]. Ibid. Luke xxi. 37 
He was on dex on pam temple Iwrende . ft on niht he eoae 
ft wunode on bam munte. iso) Layamon 11 . 40* jif mon 
mihte mid crafte • a dsei offer a nihte [1150 Bi daije oSer hi 
nihtej. a turn Cotton Horn. 239 A domes deie. sjta Lang- 
land P. PI. A i. 90 And not to faste a Friday, c *430 Syr 
Generides *797 Sith yesterday a eve. This sekenes first did 
him greve. igag Ld. Brrnrrs Froissart II. xxvii. 77 He 
hod not thanne this vsage to ryn a nyghtes, as he doeth nowe. 
i)7) Lanrham Letter 90 (1871) A Sunday, opportunely, the 
weather brake vp again. *<ox Shaks. Jut. Cars . 1. ii. 193 Let 
me haue men about me, that an fat, Sleekeheaded men, and 
such as aleepe a-nights. 1869 Digrv Closet Opened (1677) *34 
Monsieur ae Bouraeaux used to take a mornings a broth 
thus made. 1688 Runyan Holy War 336 The bold villain 
. . . lurks in the Dialolunian dens a days and haunts like a 

f host honest men's houses a nights, syai Swirr Epist . Corr. 

I. 557 Why did you not set out a Monday, like a true 
country parson? 

b. Especially, with adverbs of repetition: once, 
twice , many times , oft a day (OE. on dwye), twice a 
week, thrice a year. 

c 1000 Ags. Gospels Luke xx. 4 Seofan sfyam on dmg 
[Lindty, Seofa siffe on djegeJ. nip Hatton Gasp., ibid. 
Seofen ayffan on dalg. a saoa Trisa. Coll. Hem. 67 Eta nu 
leinte mete, and enesoday. Ibid, ton Hie arist ones fi dfil 
c 1305 Si. Edmund ja And wsrede here brie a wyke, oper 


together. 

flO. Capacity: in any one's name; esp. a God's 
name. Oos. 

c *300 Life of Reket 146 And wende forth a Codes name: 
to the holt sonde, e zjB6 Chaucer Doctor *9 T. 250 Do with 
your child your wille, a guddes name I i)n Ld. Brrnrrs 
Froissart I. cxix. 14a Let them depart whyaer they woll a 


land Livy ix. iv. 313/2 Go then. Consuls, a gods name, 
redeem the dttie. 17M Porx Chaucer's Wife of Bath 48 
Let such (a God’s name) with fine wheat be fed. 

11. State : in ; as a live, a sleep, a work, a far, 
a thirst, a blase , a fright, a float, a stare. In these 
the word governed by a was originally a noun, e.g. 
life, sleep, work, float ('on the Mediterranean dote,’ 
Shaks. Temp . 1 . ii. 334 ), but being often the verbal 
sb. of state or act, it has been in modern times 
erroneously taken as a verb, and used as a model 
for forming such adverbial phrases from any verb, 
as a-wash, a-blaze , a-bask, a -swim, aflaunt, a -blow, 
a- dance, a-run, a-stare, a -gaze, a-howl, a -tremble, 
a-shake , a-jump . These are purely modern and 
analogical. 

mo) Layamon I. 50 Wei wes him on Hue. (1150 Wei was 
him aliue.) c tax) Saules Warde 949 Lest sum for-truste 
him, ant feole o slepe. 1)33 More Amsw. to Poysoned Poke 
Wka. (1557) 1119/1 Al the while that al those holy folke 
were a worite therwith. im6 Chron. Grey Friars 47 And 
[they] sette it alle a fyer, andwent their wayes agayne. sfiix 
Cotgr. Estre au dessus du vent, To flourish, live In pros- 
peritie, be al a flaunt, or a hoight. *6x1 Bible a Chron. ii. 
18 Three thousand and sixe hundred ouerseers to set the 
people a worke. 1816 R. G Timed Whistle v. *843 One 
straight falles a sleep. 1883 Spalding Troubles in reign of 
Chat. I ( 1 899) 44 The soldiers sleeping carelessly in the bottom 
of the ship upon heather, were all a-swim, through the water 
that came in at the holes and leaks of the ship. *868 Morn- 
ing Star 18 June, Rocks which are a-wash at low tide. 

12. Process; with a verbal sb. taken passively: 
in process of, in course of, undergoing. Varying 
with ini 'forty and six years was this temple in 
building.' arch, or dial. 

(In modem language the a is omitted and the 
verbal sb. treated as a participle, passive in sense ; 
as the house was a building, the house was building. 
In still more modem speech a formal participle 
passive appears : the house was being built.) 

>383 Langland P. PI. C iv. 5* We haue a wyndow a 
worenyng. *489 Caxton Faytes of A rssses 1. xiv. 37 Suche 
fortyfycacyons are in dooyng. 1593 Ld. Brknrrs Froissart 
1 . cxx. X43 Thcr they brake all [the bridge! to peaces that 
had been Ionve a makynge. 1398 Stow Surx>ay of London 
> i. 3(160^ whilst these things were a doing. *6ss Bible 
z Peter xxx. 90 In the dayes of Noah while the Arke was a 
preparing. 186a H. Mohk Ant.ag. A theism ( 1719)111. xiii. 130 
The shrieks of men while they are a numbering. 189a 
Bbntlby B.L. an The state or condition of matter before 
the world was a- making, which is compendiously exprest by 
the word chaos. 1707 Wodrow Corrrsf. (184 j) 111 . 996 To- 
morrow, all day, papers will be a-reading. 

13. Action ; with a verbal sb. taken actively, 
a. with be\ engaged in. arch . or dial. 

(In literary Eng. the a is omitted, and the verbal 
sb. treated as a participle agreeing with the sub- 
ject, and governing its case, to f*e fishing, fighting, 
making anything. But most of the southern dia- 
lects, and the vulgar speech both in England and 
America, retain the earlier usage.) 

i)ai Ld. Brrnrrs Fivissart I. xviiL 90 They had ben 
a fyantyng with theyr ennemies. c 1)90 Horsky Travels 
(Haiti. Soc) 163 His enyme . . that was a preparinge to 
invade his country*. 1883 tr. Erasmus Moriae Encomium 
18 She imitates me in being always a laughing. 1884 Bunyan 
Pitg. 11. (1869) 909 Shs is a taking other last farewell of 
her Country. 1718 18 Lady M, w, Montagu Letters I. 
xxvii. 88 Onilers. . . which may possibly be a month a-coming. 
*7 60 Robkxtson Charles V , III. vtu. 65 The tempest wMch 
had been so long a gathering was ready to break forth. 1815 
Leigh Hunt Feast of the Poets n You’d have thought 
'twas the Bishops or Judges a coining. 184) Dirraku 


twas the Bishops or Judges a coming. 1845 Dirraku 
Sybil 098 (Routt) ‘A-dropping wages, and a-raising tommy 
lute fun,' said Master Waghom. 


b. with verb of motion : to, into ; to go a fish* 
Ing, come 0 wooing, fall a laughing, crying, fight • 
ing, to set the hells a ringing, to send children a 
Egging* Arch, or dial, save in a few phrases, as 
logon hogging (mostly of offices) ; and with set, as 
to set the clock a going, the hells a ringing, folk 0 
thinking, where also a is often omitted. 

i|d Tindalx John xxi. 3 Simon Peter sayde vnto them 
I goo a fysshynge. xg)x Robinbon Mere's Utopia 43 
Whither, I pray you. but a beggynga or eiles a stealing, 
nai Burton Anat. Met. (t6sx) iil 4. i. 3. 867 . . he would 
burst out a laughing. 189a Bbntlby B.JL 6x Watches 
must be wound up to set them a going, tyxg Burnkt Hist, 
own Time II. 907 (1766) Ae soon as ne was taken he fell a 
crying- Til lamaaoM Writings II. 373 (1839) Wa 
were able to eet the loan a going again. Mod. Such positions 
rarely go a begging. 

t JL (I, *),frep$ Ohs. [worn down from off being 
dropped bef. a cons., and the toneless o sunk into 
the neutral a, which being the ordinary sound of 
toneless a, as in a man, dmain, America, was here 
Also written a . . It was once the ordinary repre- 
sentative of of in certain phrases, as men a war , 
cloth a gold, inns a court, time a day, fustian a 
Napes, out a doors (where apparently confused 
witn at, cf. in a doores) and familiarly in many 
others. In mod. spelling, of when contracted is 
written o', but the familiar pronunciation is still 9 
as in man o' (a) war . ] 

1 . Of. 

? i)bo Chevy Chase (MS. AshmoU 48) 84 He spendyd A 
spere a trasti tre. 15x3 Ld. Bernkbs Froissart 1 . xxxviiL 
59 'Ine cyty was strong, and well fumysslied of men a worr. 
153a Mosx Corf. Dr. Barnes viil (Wk*. *357) 804/a, Ya 
snail bears no part of that flesh foorth a dores. 15 93 Shaks. 
Rich. ll.t. iii. 76 The name of John a Gaunt. 1599 — Much 
Ado 111. iv. *9 Cloth a gold and cut, and lac'd with ailuer. 
499 Chatman An humorous dayes myrth( Plays, 1873) 1 . 83 
Thceues, Puritanes, murderers, in adoores, 1 say. (8131 
Lknton Leasures char. 99 A young innen a court gentleman. 
*873 J* Jankway Heaven upon Earth (1847) 986 Tis not 
time-a-day for you to be sleeping or playing. 

2. Especially common in the phrase a clock ~ of 
the clock, o'clock. 

c 1M0 Wilts and Inv. Bury St. Edm. 17 At vll of the 
clokke. 1480 P lampion Carr. 40 Uppou M unday by vili a 
clocke. 1)93 T. Falk Art of D tailing A. 3. The Meridian 
and twelve a clock Une are all one. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. (16x6) l iv. 14 It's sixe a clocke : I should ha’ 
carried two tumes, by this. *86) Boylr Occ. Reft. vi. xv. 954 
(1675) To know what a Clock Tt was. 17x3 Dkrham Phy- 
sic o-Thsol. zB note, Sea-Breezes commonly rise in the Morn- 
ing about Nine a Clock. 1741 Amhrrbt Term Filins 1 . 3 
Coming into college at ten or eleven a clock at night. 

3. After mamter, kind, sort , etc. a, orig. the 
' indef. article,' was taken as * of. Orig. what man- 
ner was in the genitive relation, thus: what manner 
a man f cujusmodi homo ? what manner men ? cujus- 
modi homines t By being taken as « of, a was first 
extended to the plural, as 'what manner a men?' and 
then changed to of, ab in the mod. ' what manner 
of men!' which no longer answers to cujusmodi 
homines? but to qui modus hominum ? The dialects 
retnin the original ' kind a ' as kinda, kinder. 

x*88 Wvcliy Judg. viii. x8 What manor men weren thd 
\vma What weren the men] that le killiden in Thabor. 
xoxx What maner of men were they whom ye slew at 
Tabor?] xgag Ld. Bkbnkrb Froissart I. lxxv. 96 Thor 
abode alyue no maner a person. *583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. vi. 33. 17 a, We know what maner a one tliat is. 139a 
Ru. Hyrde tr. Vived Instr. Christ. Woman G iij. What 
manor a ones they shoulde be, S. Peter, ft S. Paule, . . tench, 
t A, prep.* Ohs. In phr. a fe, a later form of OE- 
o90e * 06 until +/f that, whereby a came to represent 
OE. cd till. 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 5 pus ha hine hereden a be he rad in 
et }>an est lete. Ibid. 45 Ic ham )cuc rcste . . • from non on 
saterdei a pa cume moneaeis lihting. 
t A, conj. Ohs. A form apparently occurring oc- 
casionally before a consonant for an « and, if. In 
some cases, if not all, the correct MS. reading may 
be d, compendium for an. 

1. « And. 

c xa8o Fall 4 Passion in E. E. Poems (1869) 13 Seue dates 
a roue nijt . vte of heuen hi ali\t . . an iivto hell) wer i^row. 
c 1400 Apol. for Lollards 56 He bat lettik not silk jeuing, 
wen he is holden a may, Is strenin by be same gilt, c 143s 
Morte Arth. (Roxb. Cl.) 91 Wendy th home a leue youre 
werryeng. 

2 . —And, an', if. 

c 1430 Morte Arth. (Roxb. Cl.) 91 And ylt a thow woldyst 
nygne me nye, Thow shalt wele wete I am not slayn. 
t JL inter. Ohs. or dial. form, of o 1 and ah ! 

1. (In northern and early southerq Eng.) O! (for 
which g / eh l (e, e) is still the ordinary northern 
form) of invocation, surprise, admiration. 

c x«73 Lamb. Hem. 43 A I hwi wepest bou, Paul? exits 
Hamtolb Pr. Tr. x A, a 1 that wondyrful name ! A I that 
delittable name 1 — Pr. Cense. 481 For when It es born it 
cryes swa: If it be man It says 'a. a.* And if )m child a 
woman be, When it as bora it says 'e. e.' c 148a Townuey 
Myst. X09 A, Gylle 1 what chore? 

2. (In later southern Eng.) Ah I of pain, grie( 
aversion. 
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riM R. R. Pat mg 58 A beau frere qnah Ms dymt strong 
b^imbMa. 1340 Ayimb. on A God non hi by* 1 ? foie* and 
mm ^pmmm a beat. rigM Chaucbb Knights T. aao ft# 
bleynte and cryed, a I Aa that hestongen weievntotheherta, 

Caxton Paris 4 Vienne (t§68) a8 A Vcray Cod ! 1 tm «3 
dvacomforted. 

3 * Prefixed to proper names as a war-cry, as A 
Warwick / Modern writers treat it as the Mnde? 
finite article.' 

, r*|0D Merlin (1866) 11. 087 Than the! cried a CUranoe with 
a lowde voyse. iSoi Scott Marmion vi. xxvii. The Border 
slogan rent the nicy : A Home ! a Gordon 1 was the cry. 

4 . Appended to lines ‘in burlesque poetry, to 
lengthen out a syllable, without adding to the 
J. Not originally burlesque, but ] 


originating in the necessary retention of the ME 
final -c where wanted for measure, the origin of 
which being forgotten, it was treated as an ad- 
dition of d. Thus ME. sonne —yronne, would be 
treated as sun a! — run a / 

1067 TriaUof Treasure (1850) 33 Wherein I doe delight, 
a ; ... To line still in such plights, a. 1611 Shahs. IVint. T. 
>v. iii. 133 And merrily hent the Stile-a . . Your sad tyres in 
a Mile-a. 

Hence prob. the modern ballad and lyrical O / (which is not 
burlesque) as in 1 My Nannie, O.' 


t A, *-(!,») particle , prefixed to the pa. pple. and 
occasionally to other parts of the verb, ■» earlier pr- 
icer. ge- t Goth, go-, together, altogether, com- 
pletely], which in OE. was sparingly used as a pre- 
fix to the pple. (more commonly making a compound 
verb), but in a -4 became, as 3*-, y-, «-, the regular 
sign of the pa. pple. in the south, as y-co/ne, t-don, 
i*sen, y-ben, i-ben, i-be, etc. The toneless A after- 
wards sank into d* (a), as it is still pronounced in the 
south-western dialects, and was frequently written 
a distinct, or a- joined, in 14-1 6th c. As many verbs 
had also a derivative form in a- in OE. (as wake 
awake, rise arise), and many others were formed 
after them in ME., it is not always easy to say 
whether a pa. pple. in a- is to be referred to the 
simple verb, or to a derivative verb in a-, of which 
no other part is known. So in mod. G. ge-standen 
may be pa. pple. of stehen, or of ge-stehen. See I-, Y-. 

c Kayo Owl 4- Night. 160*, Ah thu me haveat non i-pramed 
That min haorte n wel nch a- lamed, c 1400 Tnndalts Vis. 
700 Then seyd Tundale ahltsayd be thou. 1438 Domest. 
Arch, (Abingdon MS.) 111. 4a Cnees & chekenes derelych a 
dyght dll Bi-SfYAM Pilg. 11. 70 The Highways have a been 
on-occupied heretofore. i|g W. Babubs Hwomtly Rhymes 
(Dorset dial) 61 An* we have all a- left the spot, To teAke, 
a-seattsr’d, each hie lot. 

Ar, prefix, from various sources. 

L OE. «-, originally or- (rarely preserved, as in 
ar-etfnan), OHG. ar i>- ur- (mod G. er*) t Goth. 
us* ur-, implying motion onward or away from a 
position, hence away , on, up, out, and thus with 
verbs of motion adding intensity, as in a-bidt, 
a-go, arise, a- wake, and many obs. verbs; after 
the analogy of which it was subsequently pre- 
fixed to other vbs., not found with it in OE., as 
a-curse. In some words this a - has been formally 
confused with OFr. a-:— ac*, a/-, etc. (No. 7), 
and, like this, refashioned after assumed L. ana- 
logies, bb in a(c)*curse, iora-curse, a(l)-/ay for a- 1 ay, 
awhfrighl for afright, etc. 

2 . ME. a-:— OE. an, on, prep. See A prepA above. 
With nouns, in, on, engaged in, at, in loose combina- 
tions, which are really two words ; as abed, ashore, 
afield, asleep , alive . With verbs, adverbs, and prepo- 
sitions, more closely combined both in form and 
Sense, as aknow, as home, afore, among, across . 

3 . ME. a- OE. of prep, (see A prep?) mean- 
ing off, from , in a-down, a-t hirst ; of in akin, anew, 
afresh, a-clock. 

A ME. a- OE and - against, opposite, as in 
a-long. 

6. ME a- for At, Norse at prep, 'to/ used in the 
north as sign of the infinitive - to. In atio, early 
northern Eng. at do. See also A-noons. 

0. ME a- Tor i-, y* : as in affjford, along - 

owing to, and in southern pa. pples. as a-done, etc. 
See A particle above. 

7 . ME. a-«Fr. p ref. «-:-L ad; to, at, hence 
sometimes expressing addition or increase, some- 
times bringing into a state ; as in abandon , abase, 
abate, abut, achieve, adroit, agree, alarm, amass, 
amau, ameliorate, amerce, amount, amuse, apropos, 
avail, avenge, avenue, aver, avouch, avow. In 14th 
cent. a practice arose among French scribes of re- 
fashioning words originally having this prefix, after 
JL ad - andits phonetic variants ac; af, ag -, al an*, 
op*, or*, as*, a/*; this extended in 15th c. to Eng., 
where the great majority of words from OFr. were 
•to treated, so asto simulate a direct formation from 
L. Cf. address, afejeount, affrfect , aggrieve. 


atyUge, a(n)noy, alflpoar, afrjouit, a(r)rnte, 
a(f)teHt, aftjtain, afdjventure, afajvertise, aid)* 
vise, a(d)vecate, aitfiyvowson, where etymological 
spelling would have simple a*. It was even ex- 
tended to words not derived from L ad*, as 
a{d)vance, ¥ r.ovancer, L. ab*anteSre\ a(c)know* 
ledge, OE.cn* 4 knowledge ; a{c)curse, OE<?- + curse. 

8. ME a- m Fr. a* r— L. ab oft, away, from ; aa in 
abridge (sb-breviftrc\ a-steyne, a*scll. Sometimes 
afterwards refashioned, as abstain, or confused with 
the prec. and erroneously respelt, as as-soii. 

8. ME a- « Anglo-Fr. a* for OFr. e*, es* r— L. 
ex - out, utterly; as in a-mend (L emendare) abash 
(OFr. esbahiss-), offeree (esforcer), affray (esfrei), 
and many forms, now obs. or refashions, as a-may, 
as-aumple, as-cape, a-move; or where the a* has 
been lost by aphesis, as scapement, sample, spenser ; 
or has been confused with No. 10 and refashioned 
with en*, as ex-emplum, es-emple, a-saumple, an* 
sample, en-samplc ; or with ad* as admerveille. 

10 . ME. a- earlier Eng. and Anglo-Fr. an-, 
OF t. en*. This Anglo-Fr. an* was formally con- 
fused with 0 E. an- (see No. a), and like it reduced 
bef. a cons, to a*, as in abushment , acloy, acumber, 
alumine, apeaeh, apair , apoison . In most cases 
these words are now obs. or refashioned, as am* 
bushment, encumber, tniumine, impeach ; or have 
been aphetized, as peach, cloy, limn ; or have been 
further confused with words in a* L. ad- 1N0. 7), 
and erroneously respelt accordingly, as accloy, ac* 
cumber, allumine, appair , appeach. 

11 . Many words with a- m one or other of the 
preceding senses have apketie forms with the a* 
lost, as aiicnun down, amid mid, alive live, amend 
mend, abate bate. In others the force of the prefix 
is so little apparent, that the derivatives in a* 
hardly differ in sense from their primitives, as in 
rise arise, wake awake, grieve a(g)grieve, cumber 
acumber, done adorn. Hence, it naturally happened 
that all these a* prefixes were at length confusedly 
lumped together in idea, and the resultant a * looked 
upon as vaguely intensive, rhetorical, euphonic, or 
even archaic, and wholly otiose. With this vague 
feeling, a* was often prefixed by Spenser and other 
artificial archaists of the 16th cent, to words both 
of OE. and Romance origin, where it had no his- 
torical or etymological basis and can only be ex- 
plained as due to vague form-association. This 
also was often treated like a :-L ad (No. 7), and 
spelt ad*, ac*, erf*, ag*, etc. accordingly. 

12. a-, from L. fl * ad prefix and preposition, to; 
reduced in late Latin to a - before sc*, sp*, st* ; as 
in a-setnd, aspirate, ascribe, aspect , aspersion, 
aspire, aspirate, astrict, astringent. See An-. 

13 . a-, from L. a*»ab, prefix and preposition 
from, off, away, only before v, as in avert. See Ab-. 

14 . a-, from Gr. A-, used bef. a cons, for b»*, pref. of 
privation or negation = without, not, - less , in words 
introd. into Eng. through L. and Fr. as abysm, ada- 
mant, amethyst ; or through L. as acatalectic, adia- 
phorous, apetalous ; or from Gr. direct (or through 
a mod. lang.) as amorphous, adipsy ; or formed on 
Gr. elements, as abiogenetic, agnostic. In the latter 
case, a- has become a living prefix of negation « 
un*, non*, applied not only to words from Gr., as 
a-cotyledonous, achromatic, a*philanthropv, but 
also to technical words from il, as a-caulous, a* 
sexual. 

16 . a-, from Gr. d- intensive, as in a*bolla, a* 
maurosis, a-tlas. 

-Ay suffix, from various sources. 

1 . OE -a (:— early Teut *0) nom. ending of 
masc. *n stem nouns, and foreign- words associated 
with them, as ox-a, ass -a (I* asintf*), drac-a (L. 
dracdn*). This *a became in ME s, as ox*e, ass*e, 
drak-e ; in mod. E. dropped, or preserved only as a 
spelling expedient, ox, ass, drake ( • dreik). Hence 
a com. ending of OE. names and titles of men, as 
in Ida, Ella, Offa, Ceadda (Chad), Betda (Bede) 
BretweUda. 

2 . Gr. and L. -a, nom. ending of fem. nouns of 
first decl., some of which have been adopted un- 
changed, as idea, chimmra, basilica, area, arena, 
camera, corolla, formula, lamina, peninsula ; and 
esp. Nat. Hist, terms (oftep med. or mod. L.) at 
alumina, ammonia, today edga, asafmtida, calceo- 
laria, campanula, dahlia/fuchsia, lobelia ; hymna, 
boa, cicada, saipa, ameejfa; and geog. at Africa, 
Asia, Corsica, Malta. Also proper names of women, 
as Diana, Lydia, Julia, Maria, Aurora, Anna, 
Ada, Sophia, Victoria ; latinised forms of OE 
names, as Hilda (Ilild), Codiva (Godglfu), Erfrida 
(iElfyrytf), Ethelburga (A&felburx) ; med. or mod. 


I ( 11 ) [the Bengali and Hind. name.] A plant, 
ies of Morinda allied to the madder, the 


\ famed on male namcs» as Lott$s*a, 
foasm-a, Alberts^ Akxandrst, Robin*a, Caroi*in*a, 
Ceorg*ip*a, Jpenri-ett-a. (L. names of women and 
places remain unchanged, except when the Fr. form 
n as been adopted, as Maria, Marie, Mary, Italia, 
Italie, Italy \ Diana, Diane, Dion (arch.); Eurilpa, 
Europe ; Africa, Afrique, Afric (arch.); Gneeia, 
Grice, Greece ; India, Inde, Ind (arch.) ; Hispania 
Espayne, Spain.) 

8 . Mod. Rom. (It., Sp., Pg.) -a, ending of fem. 
nouns, aa lava, opera, pema, regatta, sonata, stanaa, 
tufa, umbrella ; armada, fioii/la, mantilla, peseta, 
vanilla ; hence in proper names of women, as Isa- 
bella, Berengaria, Eva \ and occasionally a sex- 
suffix, as don, donn*a, duenn-a , signor, *a;amoros*o, 
*a\ infants, -a; sultan, -a; ctar, ctar-in-a. 

4 . Gr. and L. *m, plural ending of neuter nouns, 
some of which have been adopted unchanged, as 
phenomenon, *a\ strat-um, • a ; dot-urn, *0 ; miasma, 
*ta ; genus, gener-a ; hence frequent in (mod.) L. 
plural names of classes of animals, as Mammaii-a, 
Amphibi-a, Crustace*a,Mollusc*a, Protouo-a, Quad* 
ruman-a, Cetace-a, Macrur-a, of whieh the sing, is 
variously supplied by Mammal, Mollusc, Quaaru - 
man, Crustacean, Amphibian, etc. 

Aa* an occasional mode of spelling long a, now 
obs. or dial., as in sage, aal, sale, aand(e, aare. 
See Agi, All, Ale, Ano(c, Arb. 
t Aa. Obs. [prob. a. ON. d, cogn. w. OE. la, 
Goth, akwa, L. aqua ; see also IE, and Ea ] A 
stream, a water-course. 

1430 Mnnim. Mmgd. Cell. Ox/. No. 7 A. (Saltfleetby, Line.) 
CommunU sewere vocal* le Snnntown* Am. 

An, variant of ▲, adv. Obs., ever. 

Aao, ft&k, aakln ; obs. forms of Oak, Oaken. 

II 

a species 

roots of which yield a red dye ; also the dye itself, 
used in India to colour cotton fabrics. 

1873 Ubb Diet. Arts 1 . x Has obtained from the aal root 
a pale yellow substance which he calls morindin. 

Aald, obs. form of Old. 

L (am, §ra). Forms: 5-7 alm(e; 7 awme, 

7 8 ame, awm, sum. [Du. aam (pi. 
amen) ; cogn. w. mod. G. ahtn, ohm ; MHG. date , 
bate ; OHG. data, bma a cask ; ON. dma a tub; 
a. L. dma , hdma ; ad. Gr. 6/117 a water-bucket. 
Aam is the mod. Du. spelling, the Eng. forms being 
only historical.] A Dutch and German liquid 
measure, formerly used in England for Rhenish 
wine ; a cask. It varied in different continental 
cities from 37 to 41 gallons. 

ry vm, 195 Renish wine 

1, at 301. the Alme. 1604 
Act I James J, c. xxxii ( granting Tonnage and Poundage ) 
Of euery Awme of Rhenish Wine, that is, or shall so come 
in. twelue pence. 1696 Phillips, Auln or Aum of Renish 
wine, a measure containing 40 Gallons, and as many pints 
over and above. 1717 Blount Law Diet., I find in a very 
old printed Book thus : — The Rood of Khenish-wine of Dor- 
dreight is ten Awames, and every Awame is fifty Gallons ; 
item the Rood of Antwerp is xli(j Awames, and every Awame 
is xxxv Gallons. 17a! Bailey, A nine Of Rhenish Wine, a 
Vessel that contains 40 Gallons. 1731 Ibid. vol. II Ame(of Ant- 
werp) a vessel containing 50 stoops, each stoop 7 pints Eng- 
lish measure. 

A&n, -6, obs. forms of On, and One. 

A&ne, obs. fonn of Awn. 

Aar, obs. northern form of Ere. 

It AAffd'WAvk (&‘idv8ik). [Adopted from the 
Dutch Colonists in South Africa, who have so 
named it from Du. aarde , in comp, aard* earth + 
vark - OE. fearh, OHG. fork, L. porc*us pig.] 
A South- African quadruped {Orycterdpus capensts 
Cuv.), about the size of the badger, belonging to 
the insectivorous division of the Edentata, where 
it occupies an intermediate position between the 
Armadillos and Ant-eaters. 

1813 Penny Cyc. 1 . 3 The aard-vark is in all respects ad- 
mirably fitted lor the station which Nature has assigned to 
it. i8m Pringle African Sketches iv. 176 Such ant-hills 
as have been broken up and plundered by the aard-vark, or 
ant-eater. 1I47 Carpenter Zoology e8z The Aard-vark . . 
forma very extensive burrows at a little distance beneath 
the surface of the ground, which are sometime! so numer- 
ous, as to become sources of danger to horses and waggons 
traversing the countiy. 

H Aard-wolf (ft-jdwulf). 
plied to this animal in S. An 
WOLE.] A South- African carnivorous quadruped 
( ProteUs Lalandii St. HU.), of the size of a fox, 
occupying an intermediate position between the 
dogs, hyenas, and civets. 

A| Peony Cyc. I. 4 The genus Proteles contains but a 
single aperies, the Aard-Wolf or earth-wolf, so called by the 
European colonists in the, neSghbouriiaod of Algoa Bay ia 
South Aftica. tin CaattimcR Z00L 198 The Aard-wolf 
(earth-wolf) is evidently the connecting fink between the 
Hymns and the Civets. 

Amro, variant of Aim; Qbs. altar. 


} a. Du. aard-wolf, ap- 
nea, (. aarde earth* 



ABADA. 


6 


AWtu or coomtn, Board, for pafcnalnc th« Opmtlon. tf 
Arithmetic!^ «Udi t U UMOV Marto IfTM with that M 


nmniiNHw. wnacn t warn pretty r 

the entient Komtm, afiSe T. Wright Sms. om AnkmoL l£ 
sv. 67 The system of the abacus appear* to have continued 
In use .. till late In the twelfth century. iSjiEaru/’W 


Garial has thus arrived at a kind of abacus #3 iff* 
various problems that arise may be geometrically solved by 
simple inspection. 

8. Aren . The upper member of the capital of a 
column, supporting the architrave ; in the Tuscan, 
Doric and ancient Ionic orders, a square flat plate, 
hut in the Corinthian and Composite, variously cut 
and ornamented. 

ssQs Shut* A rchitecture iv. as The Abacus, that lieth upon 
VoTuta, is lust .4. square flat like to a trencher. 3664 Evelyn 


Capital. 1700 kakr In PM. Tram. Ll. 707 The pointed 
abacus shews the architecture to be Greek. 1879 Scott Lott, 
am An Ait. 1. 197 The crochet capital, which is magnificently 


developed beneath round abaci. 

+ 4 . - Aback, sb. Obs. (perh. never used in Eng.) 
5 . Gr. A /tom. Antiq A side-board. 
sSg] Soyei PcuUroph. 964 The most precious plate is 
arranged before the arrival of the guests, on the abacus, or 
sideboard. 

▲bad, abode, obs. forms of Abode sb. and v. 
tAbada. Obs. Also abda. abath. [a. Pg. abada, 
the female rhinoceros; 4 peril. Malay; Favre gives 
bddak (A mute) as rhinoceros, Batta badak ; Macas- 
sar bdda, Javan, wadak.' (Col. Yule.) Cf. Arab. 
Ijjl abada t, 'animal fogax, pavidum, immansue- 
tum; fera.' Freyt.] An early name for the Rhino- 


a xgpp Baikrr In Hakluyt II. rot (181a) We sent commodi- 
ties to their king to barter for Amber-griese and for the homes 
of Abath . . Now this Abath is a beast which hath one home 
onely in his forehead and is thought to be the female Vnicorne, 
and Is highly esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as a 
most soverayne remedie against pdyson. 16x1 Purch as Pilgr. 
I. v. ii. 387 Full of Elephants and Abada’s (this Boast is the 
Rhinoceros). Ibid. (1864) a In Bengala are found great num- 
bers of Abdaa or Rhinocerotes, whose home (growing up from 
his snowt,) is good against poyson, and is much accounted of 
throughout all India, x8a* — His Pilgrimes 11. 1773 The 
Abada or Rhinoceros is not m India, but only in Bengsua and 
Patane. 

Abaddon (ftbiedan). [Heb. Sbadddn, 
transL in Frov. xv. 11, destruction, from *12K d bad 
he perished.] Used in JRev. ix. XI as equivalent to 
the Gr. ’AwoAAiW, destroyer, as the name of 4 the 
angel of the bottomless pit.' Hence applied by 
Milton to the bottomless pit, or abyss of hell, itself. 
/ ijBa Wvcur Rev. Ix. n The aungel of depnesse, to whom 
the name hi Ebro Labadon («.r. Abbadon, Laabadon, Aba- 
don], forsothe hi Grtke Appolion, and hi Latyn hauynge the 
name Destrier. isa61'iNOAUt ibid. The angell of the bottom- 



d attempt. 

I Asmodeus caught at me. i8go Neale 'Mad.' Hymns 97 
Michael, who In princely virtue Cast Abaddon from on high. 

obs. form of Abode sb. and v. 
tAtolli-oa,c;. Obs. OE. abmlig-an. [Perh.cogn. 
w. Abklj-an.] To offend, vex. 

srnoCAr. A Satan 193 Djct he ne abaelige beam weal- 
oe ndc* . ^2*0 ^ Lav amom TI. 3 Bruttes weoren bisie, & often 

A-baffled, a-bafelled, s.w. dial. f. Baffled. 
Abaft (&bcrft\ adv. and prep . ; also 4 obaft. [A 
prep.l on, at, + baft, bmft, bi-xfien, OE. be-mftan, 
itself a combination of be, hi, prep, about + xftan, 
adv. behind, back. See Bavt and Aft.] 

A. adv. 

fi Of direction: backwards. Obs. 
e * *7S Cursor Mundi 99190 GOtt. MS. The watris for to rin 
®o but . Cotton MS. The bumti]* for to rin obaft (1 Other 
MSS. of baft, on bafte.) 

3 . Of position: literally, back, behind, in the 
rear. From an early period, it seems to have been 
confined to a ship (in reference to which its imme- 
diate source baft is also found in the 14th c.) ; 
the bows are the foremost, and the stem the aft - 
ermost part, hence abaft means 4 In the after part 
or stem half of the shir 1 


iM Draw Voyage 


snip. 
to Mi 


'edit. 46 Sb« waa fn excellent 


tarimne (drawing 25 foot* abaft and 14 and 3 inch** b* 
fbmt *657 Loudon Gaselte mexciv. 4 The St. 


Ostaad with ea Mi 
tha other abaft. 


_ Mary of 

Kan,.. having two Gune, one afore, and 
> 74 * Ano* Voyage il iv. (ed. 4) s*o Her 


■PP*r works w«ra rotten abaft, sfilg Massyat Peter Simple 
(«Wj) as6 1 hove the to* marked the board, and then sat 
down abaft on tha signal chest. iH) Kinoslbv Water 
Babies viL 971 But Tom and the petrels never cared, for 

nf*t£e Mr** rfght my w * nl OT-r *ha crests 


Av ail matters fore aad aft. 

■ TThe adv. defined by an object.] 


A By extension from the nautical term. 

1 7*7 Tuoa. Bavnoxa Homer Travestie II. 037 Two heads 
are twice as food as one; When one stands forward, one 
ahaft. They w adi mr # J ~ 

B. ‘ 

l 

with] 



_ behind. Only in nautical lang., 
to a ship or any specified part of her. 
Seamens Secrets (1607) 6, I may any in the 


Seaman's phrase . . In the tins of her separation she Is abaft 
tha Suunc. igaa Ra Hakluyt Voyages IL l 187 Tha Bote- 
swaine of the trolley walked abaft the maste, and his Mate 
afore the 1 — “ " ** ■- 


eta. 2787 m 
Trams. I. ago Beside, the 1 


Robixtsom Portsmhodp. in Phil 

ta nsvb worked at several ahoan set 

up abaft the said 64 feet. sBm H, B. Gascoigne Path to 
Naval Fame 53 Abaft the Beam impel ling breese* blow, rite 
Shbrabd Ossosn Qnedak ii.11 A Uttle cabin, which 1 saw 
abaft the mainmast 186* Maury Phys. Geog, Sea xv. 64a 
The wind is aft, through the north-east just abaft the beam, 
▲bald, obs. form of Abode sb. and v. 

Absrie, abaye, obi. forms of A bye v. 

+ Abail v. Obs. rare [f. Bail v., with pref. A-, 
in what sense doubtful.] ? Tc 
on bail, or from bail. 

of 


f 0 give bail for, liberate 


f i4go Co/ySf n Paler Roll, temp . Hen. VI (In 3rd Rep. < 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1879) 979) He [the Duke] tneifor cor 
spired . . to labour the delivraunce of the aeid Duke of Or* 
liaunce, & so to h[ave the] seid seale ayen, the which he 
complesslied without* other payements of Fynaunce, raun- 
ceoun, or depance, & toke grate aommes of gyffteal, & re- 
ward# beside forth, & the kynge ne the lands never abailled. 

+ Abaiaanoe (fib/i-s&ns). Obs. [a. OFr. abais - 
sance abasement, humility, n. of action f. abais- 
sant pr. pple. of abaisser to lower: see Abase. 
From the earliest period confused in Eng. with obei- 
sance, Fr. obtfissance, obedience, n. of action f. obJtr 
to obey. A few writers in 7-8 tried in vain to re- 
store the etymological distinction.] The bending 
of the body as a mark of respect ; a bow. 

1>393 Gower C<n\f. 111. vi. iii. 75 And ate last he gan to 
lout And obeiaauncc unto her make.) 1671 Skinnbm EtymoL 
Ling. Ang. To make a low aboi'ftance. 2673 Art of Con- 
tentment iv. xv. 199 Haman can find no gust in all the sen- 
sualities of the Persian court, because a poor despicable Jew 
denies h's abaisance. 17SI Bailey An Abaisance, a low 
Conge or Bow, a stooping down. 2735 Johnson Obcysanco 
in considered by Skinner as a corruption of abaisance, but ia 
now universally used. [*838 Dickens Nick. Nick. (C.D. ed.) 
xxiv. 193 Miss Snevellicci made a graceful obeisance.] 

Abaiaoh, abaish, abaisse, obs. forms Ababh. 
Abaise, obs. form of Abase. 


(fib^i'sai), 4 Burnt ivory or ivory black. 1 
YVeale Did. Terms (1849), and mod. Diet. 
tAbait, v. Obs . ; also abate, abeyte. [f. A- 
pref. 1 on + Bait.] 

fi. To set on (a dog\ to hound on, bait. 

1483 Maloby Morted* Arthur xv hi. xxL (1817)1!. 355 This 
lady the huntresse had abated her dogge for the bowe at a 
barayne hynde. 

To excite, stimulate (the appetites). 

2303 K. Brunne Handlyng Synne 181 Hys flesshe on here 
was so alwytede, pat hyke womman he covey tyde. 

Abait, -ment, obs. forms of Abate, -rent. 
Abak, obs. form of Aback. 

+ Aballenata (wb./t-lienr’O, V. Obs. [f. L. aba- 
liendt-um, pa. pple. of abaliend-re to estrange ; f. 
ab off, away, -1- aliend-re to estrange ; f. alien-us 
belonging to another ; see Alien.] 

1 . 4 To make that another's which was our own 
before. A term of the civil law not much used in 
common speech.' T. (Only used as a technical 
equivalent of Abaltendre in Rom. Law.) 

3 . To remove ; to estrange in feeling. 

1884 Jn. Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. (Parker Soc.)3e8 No dis- 
tances of places, no chance, no perversity of men, shall ab- 
ahenate me from your clemency and faithfulness, rfgi Gaul* 
Mag-astre-mancer eoa God may be pleased . . so to abalien- 
ate, or suspend, corruptions for the present. 

3 . To cause loss or aberration of 1 intellect). 

■8*8 Alt. Sandy* Sermous (1841) 300 The devil and his 
deceitful angels do so . . abalienate their minds, and trouble 
their memory, that they cannot tell what ia said. 165a 
Gaulr Mag-astro-mancer 293 Extasies of prophets did not 
so abalienate their mindes aa that they apprehended not what 
they did or said. 

▲balienatioil (seb^lign/i'fan), [ad. L. ab- 
aliendtidn-em , n. of action, f. abaliend-re : see prec.] 
1 . 4 The act of hiving up one's right to another 
person; or a making over an estate, goods, or 
chattels by sale, or due course of law? J. (A 
technical use of the word to translate Abalienatio in 
Rom. Law.) Also fig. 

i8a8 Kibby & Smsncs fntr. to Mat. III. xxxiL 307 The 
most entire abalienation of shape already known is in female 
Coccus. 

+ 2 . Removal or transference of feeling; estrange- 
ment. Obs. 

tfis* J- Trapp Expot. Matt. vii. r (2888) The not giving 
'ent to our hearts, by a wise and plAin reproof, cause tb 
abalienation of affection. 1883 S. Cla«k Lives. S. Fair, 
clongh 192 Neither difference of Opinion, nor of 

place, nor seldomness of Converse, nor any worldly respects, 
dad cause the least abalienation from a person so unworth. 

+ 3 - Loss or failure of the mental (acuities. Obs. 
rip flAVJX Mag*stro.mancer 90 When reason Is most 
suspended, obscured, and debarred, a* in sleeps, dreams, 
abalfonatrans, detractions* etc. > ifty Maykb Exp. Lex. 
Abahenatsen •* A term fonnerlyneed for decay, either of the 
whole or part of the bodyj elso jftjowi or failing of the senses 
or mental (acuities, according 40 Scribonius Largos, 
tihfi&d (Abernd), v. Obs. [An artificial con- 
traction of Abandon, used by Spenier and other of 
the Elizabethan affecters of archaism ; prob. in imi- 
tation of pain like open, ope.] 

1 . To abandon, forsake. 


ABANDON. 

*88® SrsHsaa F.Q, n.x.65 And Vertlger enforst 
kingdom* to abend. 

* 

N AbaftMTft'do. Obs. [Sp. abanderado or ban- 
derado, 4 an Ensignet seruant which carrieth the 
ensigne for his master' Minsheu ibag, t bandera 
a banner.] 

>89* BaeaxT TheoriheofWarresiL 1 92 If he deliuereth his 
^ Abanaerado, . . the rest axe to do the tike. 
tb. The Abenderadoe are vsed to be aouklien, and some do 
set their owne seruants to that office, 
t Abandon, -OKU, adv. Obs. 3-4; also aban- 
don* abaundune. [a. OFr. phr. d bandon, d ban- 
dun, t & at, to, bandon, -un 4 ban, proscription, 
authoritative order, jurisdiction, control, disposal, 
discretion,* as in avoir d (or en) bandon, to have in 
one's jurisdiction, at one's disposal, under one's con- 
trol ; d son bandon at his pleasure ; eourir d bandon 
to run at one's own discretion, without restraint, 
impetuously. See also Bandoun sb. and cf. the 
phrases at his bandoun, in hir bandoun, etc.] 

1 . Under jurisdiction, control, authority ; at (one's) 
free disposal. 

c seeg Oreisun of God Almihti 903 To been moder ofswich 
Rune . . ft habben him ro abaundune [Lamb. MS. abandun] 
Bet he wullc Bet bin wille oueral beo i-uorBed. 

2 . At one's own discretion, at one's will, without 
interference or interruption from others. Hence, a. 
Unrestrictedly, freely, recklessly, with all one's 
might, in full career, b. Unstintedly, entirely, 
wholly. 0. Without bounds, to the fullest extent. 
(Cf. OFr. une porte truer te a bandon.) 

a iieo Guy ofWatw. (Turob.) x8x Ther com an hundred 
knishtes of gret might, Alle thai folwed him abandoun, 
And he mett with hem alx a I you 11. c 23x0 A r thou r A Mer. 
fin 6016 Hi* ribbes and ucholder fel auoun Men might ae 
(he liucr abandon. 2483 James 1 King's Quair 11. vi Quhare 
as in strayte ward, and in otrong prison, Without contort, in 
sorowc abandoune. 

Abandon (ibaendan), v. ; also 4-6 abandoun (e, 
abandune, hisbandone, habandoune. [a. OFr. 
abandune-r , abandons -r , f. phr. d bandon : see 
Abanixin adv . ; = mettre d bandon in its various 
senses ; to put under any one’s jurisdiction, to leave 
to any one s mercy or discretion ; to leave one to 
his own discretion, let loose, let go ; to put under 
public jurisdiction or ban, proscribe, banish.] 

I. To subjugate absolutely, 
f 1 . To reduce under absolute control or authority; 
to subjugate, subject, subdue. ( Chiefly northern.) Obs. 

>375 Barboux Bruce xxxiL 8 And sa the land abandonit he 
That none dumt warn him do hi* will, c 14a* Wyntown 
* ^ ‘ ‘ f , Suld 

>477 I 


- ’ — - — — ™— — 'upv —■■■■■ June me, 

>833 Bkllendbni Lnyn. 241 The majeste of coneulis micht 
nocht abandoun the instant furie of pepiU. 

II. To give up absolutely. 

3 . To give up to the control or discretion of 
another; to leave to his disposal or mercy; to yield, 
cede, or surrender absolutely a thing to a person or 
agent. 

0386 Chaucer Persones T. De Luxuries 800 Avoutrie.. 
[burgh whiche tho, that aomtime were on fleahe, abandon* 
hir bjdie* to other persons. 2477 Earl Rivers Dictes 87 
(Caxton) If thou wol nabendone to thy body al his wil thou 
■halt be the worse. <867 Dryden Ann. Mir. 934 He aigh'd, 
abandoning his charae to fate. (781 Hume Hist . Eng. I. init. 
To ahandon that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 303 Those who completely aban- 
doned to others the direction of the vessels. 

1 3 . To sacrifice, devote, surrender. Obs. 
c 24*0 Merlin (2877) xx. 334 When he his body* thus 
abandoned! for us welle ought we oures for to abandon for 
hym. 1U3 Ld. Berners Froissart I. eexv. 97a All thoae 
that wolaa take on them this croysey, and that wolde abandon 
their bodyes willyngly to distroy these yuell people and their 
comganyons. 284a Rogers Naaman 163 He will abandon 
all his worth, and gage his credit too, but hee will haue it. 
*7*8 Lady M. W. Montagu Letters lxxix. 232 I abandon all 
things to the care of pleasing you. 

A reft. To give oneself up without resistance, to 
yield oneself unrestrainedly— as to the mastery of a 
passion or unreasoning impulse. 

>884 Hawabd Eutroptus vii. 68 [Nero) at laste, did ha. 
bondoae hymselfe whollye over to so great diswomhip, that 
he woulde daunce and singe openly in the apparaile of com- 
mon mynstrelles. 180s Skakn. Tntel N. L iv. xo Ifshebeso 
abandon'd Jo her sorrow As it is spoke, she never will admit 


me. >7 ** Dk Fob Hist. Plague 26s They gaue du 
up. and abandoned themselves to their demur. 998a Kami* 
Etem.Crit.il. 96 (»8y) Has nothing leftbut toabandon 
himself to ►chance. sKp McCarthy 7/w/. Own Time II. 
xmx. 379 He seldom abandons himself altogether to the in- 
spiration of the poet. 

T 6. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) and pass. To 
give oneself uj* devote oneself to a pursuit or 
course. Obs. 

«391 Go w*R CW ft. 1803 a , 923) Which 90 (erforth waa 
abuSaouiMd ToGmtia frith IfhClll ,933 Lucrece his wifo 
all environed With women, wfoch were abandoned Towerche. 
MBS Caxton G.Xv. 244/0 After he abandonned to led* an 
holy lyt 


ABANDON. 

6. Irons* To relinquish to underwriters til dfcitn 
to property insured, or to any pert of it whioh may 
be recovered, after a loss. (Often used absot.) 

i«| N. M mows Essay on immrancos l. 89 When a ship * . 
ihauTnot be heard of ia thrso months beyond the usual 
time for such s voyage, she may be considered as lost, and 
the Insured is permitted to abandon Ship and Cargo to the 
insurers, and to demand payment of the sums they hare re- 
spectively underwrote, step Touuxs Low Diet* a.v. In- 
surance 11. 7 As soon as the Insured receive accounts of such 
a loss as entitles them to abandon, they must, in the first in- 
stance, make their election whether they will abandon or not ; 
and if they abandon, they must give the Underwriters notice 
in a reasonable-time, otherwise they waive their right to aban- 
don. sfiffi Arnould Low o/Mar. Ins. (1866) II. 111. vl. 835 
If the assured, by mortgaging hie ship, has parted with the 
power of conveying an absolute title, he cannot abandon to 
the underwriters on ship. 

7 . To let go, give up, renounce, leave off (a pos- 
•UBiion, habit, practice, pursuit) ; to cease to hold, 
use, or practise. 

*883 Gowns Corf, pro!. 766 (I. so) Thus was abandoned 
Thempire, which came never ayeine Into the hands of no Ro- 
maine. 1460 Pol* ReL kLeve Poems 70 For suche yefte Is 
Abandounyng espress o That what J with worship a-yein 
may not be take. 3377 hr. Bullinger Decades in The com- 
maiandement for abandoning and not worshipping of images. 
1977 Burks Lett* te Bristol Sheriffs Wks. IIL173 The sense 
of the nation obliged the court of Charles the second to aban- 
don the Dutch war. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. xvi. 17s 
Our fine theodolite we were forced to abandon. 1870 Lubbock 
Seient* Lect. v. 15s It is a great mistake to suppose that imple- 
ments of stone were abandoned directly metal was discovered. 

8. To forsake, leave, or desert (a place, person, or 
cause); to leave without one’s presence, help, or 
support. 

1490 Caxtom Rneydos vl. ag To habandoune and leue the 
swete countrey of theyr natiuyte. 1588 Ali.kn Admonition 
57 The like vsurper Richard the third, being . . abandoned 
of the nobility and people, 1671 Milton Sams. 118 As one 
past hope, abandoned, And by nimself given over. 1780 De 
Fob Hut. Plague 105 How can you abandon your own flesh 
and blood? vnpAnecd.rfW. Pitt ll.xxii.3 King Frederick’s 
good fortune did not abandon him. 1870 M iss Bn addon Vixen 
Til. 315 I felt myself abandoned and alone in the world. 

U In many expressions, as to abandon a ship, for- 
tress, post of duty, etc., the idea partakes of both 
7 and 8. 

1790 Buhkk Reg. Peace Let. iv. Wks. V. 08 The helm of 
justice is abandoned. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 633 
When Tangier was abandoned, Kirke returned to England. 
i860 Maury Phvs. Geog. Sea xix. 807 That ship was made 
a complete wreck in a few moments, and she was abandoned 
by the survivors. 

IH. To let loose. 

+ 9 . reft. To let oneself loose, give oneself up im- 
petuously or recklessly, rush headlong, risk oneself. 
Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xvil 393 Thar mycht men assailjeouris 
sc Abandon ne thame richt hardely. Ibid. 111. 48 And the King 
him abandonyt ay To defend behind his mengie. c 1530 
* « .. . .. — x ao Hectorf. 

1 among* his 

J. To let loose, set free, liberate. Obs. rare . 
1583 Stanviiubst Virgil 11. 41 Thow soon of holye godesae, 
from flame thy carcaa abandon Thee foes haue conquer'd, 
Troy towne is fyred of al aides. 

IV. To banish. 

1 11 . To put to the ban, interdict, proscribe, banish : 
fig. to expel, cast out, reject. Obs. 

1348 U dali. etc. Erasm. Paraph. Matt. xi. a Abandons them 
from him and deliuer them to Jesus. 1367 R. Mulcastkr 
Forte scut ( 1673) 98 To abandon sin out of the Realms, & to 
advance vertue. 1370 Levins Manipulate To Abandon, Ex- 
terminare. 158s John Studlky Seneca's Tragedies , Hippo- 
Ivtns 58 b, Craggy crested Taurus mount whose hoary and 
frosty face With numming cold abandons all inhabitors the 
place. 138a Rheims Bible Luke vi. aa Blessed shall ye be 
when men shall hate you and abandon [ejecerint] your name 
“ Shaks. Tam. Shr. Ind. U. 11a Being all this time 


ABAJUTITION. 


La Berners Arthur of Lytell Bryt. (1814) iso' Hector . 
spurred hys horse, and habandoned hymsclfe 1 


enemies. 


as evil, sgefi 
abandoned from thy bed. 


1649 Br, Hall Cases of Cosuc. 11. 


vil z 34 (1654) Whipt them in tne publique Amphitheater, and 
abandoned them out of their dominions. 1660 Cimelgu* 
Bonds Scutum Regale 137 Flatterers will he abandon from 
his Court, and those who keep other mens estates will he 
banish from his Realm. 

+ b. reft. 

*877 Vautroullier LuthePs Ep. to Galat. If. 6 Thus I aban- 
dons myself® from all actiue righteousness, both of mine owns 
and of Gods law. 

t Abandon, -Otl'nCe, sb.l Obs. [a. OFr. aban- 
don, f. vb. abandoner; but in form confused with 
the adv. Abandon, so that both in OFr. A abandon , 
and in ME. at, in abandoun, take the place of the 
simple d bandon, and al, in bandoun.] ^Bandon. 

1 . Complete control ; mostly ia phr. to Put or 
take in ( « into) abandoun, to have in abandoun, to 
give in abandoun : to give into the absolute control 
of another, give up absolutely. 

>47g C ax ton Jason 6a, 1 haue nothing of valeur but that 
ye shall haue at your abandon and will. 1903 Lo. Benners 
Froissart 1 . ix. 8 , 1 and my sonne shall be to you for euer 
bounds, and wytt put all thersahneof Ingland in youraban- 
d<ML 

ft. To do a thing in or at abandoun : recklessly, 
impetuously, unreservedly, lavishly. {Northern.) 

im Barbour Brute xv. $9 The Scottis men dung on so 
fast. And abbot on thame at abandouns. r un Rom, Rose 
•34s Aftir this swiflU, it Is good reaeuu. He ysvs his good 
in abandoun. 


Abandon (fil»radan\ sb.* I Obs* [f. Abandon 9.] 
The act of abandoning ; abandonment, relinquish- 
ment; spec, of property insured to the under- 
writers. 

tygg N. Mannas Buoy on Insur. 1. 89 The Insurers shall be 
obliged to pay 9s per cent, within two months from and after 
the Time such Abandon was notified to them. T1776 Ld. 
Kamrs (T.) These heavy exaction have occasioned an aban- 
don of sill mines but what are of the richer tort. 

7 Cited by Todd from Sandys as * a forsaker ; he 
who has abandoned or left anything’: so in succeed- 
ing dictionaries ; but Sandys’s wora is Abandoner . 

II Abandon (abifidoiV, Kbindp-g', sb.t [mod. Fr. 
abandon, f. vb. abandonner to Amandon. See 
Abandonment 5.] Lit . a letting loose, abandon- 
ment or surrender to natural impulses ; hence entire 
freedom from artificial constraint or from conven- 
tional trammels, unconstrainedness of manner, care- 
less freedom, dash. 

183s M. P. Obbou Woman in 19 th Cent, f 186a) aa8 1 love 
'abandon* only when natural are capable of the extreme re- 
verse. iho Mrs. Jamrson Sacred and Leg. A rt aio Flung 
in all the abandon of solitude amid the depth of leafy recesses, 
xtgx Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . u. v. ii. 4. 343 The magnificent 
abandon of Harding's brush. 1879 Dow dsn Southey iii. 75 
He had not yet come out from the glow and the noble aban- 
don of the South, 

Abandonable (fibarndan&b’l), a. [f. Abandon 
v * 4 -able.] Capable of being abandoned. 

s6xx Cotor. 1 Cessiole : yeeldable, retignable, shandonnablc. 

t Abandonato, v . Obs. rare " l . [Prob. f. It. 
abbandonSre to abandon ; the orig. in loc. cit. is 
non abbandonate . But cf. perturb and perturbate, 
determine and determinate, extirp and extirpate, 
invoke and invocate, etc.] «=To Abandon. 

1634 Sir A. Cokaine tr. Ditmea of F. Loredano iv. 365 
Friend, abandonato not Dianea, for Dianca will not fonake 
thee alive or dead. 


(fibtrndond), ppl* a* [f. Abandon 

v. 4 -ED.] 

1. Given up, relinquished, forsaken, cast off. 

1477 C ax ton Jason 916 1 pray you that ye will haue re- 
garde to myn oflre abandonned. 1478 Cefk. Fenton Hist . 
Guicciardin (Contents) 'JT»e Pope being abandoned of all 
hope, accordeth with the Imperials, stao Shaks. A. V. L. 
v. Iv. aoa I'll stay to know at your abandon'd cave. 1704 
Rowe l/tysses in. i. 1003 A poor, forlorn, abandon'd woman. 
i8ao Shelley Prom. Unbd. 1. i. 317 As rainy wind thro' the 
abandoned gate Of a fallen palace. 1878 Lever Jack Hunter 
vii. 46 A waiting-maid in the abandoned finery of her mis- 
tress. 

2 . Self-given up to any influence or pursuit ; devoted. 
Now always to things evil or opposed to reason. 

«J9^ Gower^Cwj/! 11. 1603 ( 1 . aij) Which so ferforth was 


unsd To Cristis feitn. 


Lecherye corupted and apayred t&c corages of tho men that 
ben abandoned to the same delyte. 1601 Shaks. Twei. N. 1. 
iv. ip If she be so abandoned to her sorrow. 169a Bentley 
Boyle Lect. i. 13 Abandon'd to a callousness and numbness of 
SouL I7sa De For Hist. Plague 161 The people sat still . . 
quite abandoned to despair. 1830 Scott DemonoL Let. x. 
Profligate, worthless, sharking cheats, abandoned to vice. 

8 . Hence (without to) : Given up unrestrainedly to 
evil influences ; utterly bad, immoral, profligate. 
Of men and their actions. 

169a Prior Ode in imit . Her. iil a Where our abandon'd 
youth she sees Shipwreck'd in luxury, and lost in ease. 1709 
Stanhope Paraph. XI. 476 That treacherous Kiss of an 
abandoned Disciple. 1711 Steele Spectator vi. x Aban- 
doned writings or men or wit. <769 Junius Lett, xxxiv. 150 
Have you a single friend . . so shameless, so thoroughly aban- 
doned, as to undertake your defence? 183s Coleridge Table 
Talk 316 An abandoned woman who had been notoriously 
treacherous to us. 1880 Spalding Elis . Demonology 39 The 
abandoned impudence of the man 1 

Abandonedly (itbsendandli), adv. [f. prec. 4 

-LI 8.] 

1 . In an abandoned manner; unrestrainedly, profli- 
gately, shamelessly. 

1714 B. Manoevillk The Beet (1705) I. 63 The more he 
wallows in lust and strains every faculty to be abandondly 
voluptuous. 1788 Burke Sp. agt. Warren Hastings Wka 
XIII. 30X If there had been one more desperately and sban- 
donediy corrupt . . to be found in India. 

ft. In abandon {sb$), free from conventional re- 
straint. rare. 

1899 Thoreau Letters (1663) ia6 True, it is well to live 
abandonedly from time to time. 

Abandonee (abandon?), [f. Abandon v. 4 
•ee ; repr. Fr. abatuionttL] The pereon to whom 
anything is formally or legally abandoned ; spec. 
the underwriter to whom the salvage of a wrecked 
vessel is abandoned. See Abandon v. 6 . 

1848 Arnould Law. 0/ Mar* Ins. (1866) II. 111. vi. 869 It 
ia a question, whether, upon abandonment to the underwriter 
goods, the abandonee takes the salvage subject to Ship- 
ner’s claim “ “ ’ ‘ “ “ 


Caxton The Chaste 104 


<•4.3)1 
donee n 


j for freight. 1880 M aclachlan Merck. Shipp. 

r x. 30 7 Ifi upon the completion of a voyage, the anui- 
j may withhold the goods until the freight u paid, he 
must have acquired an indefeasible title to it. 

AbftttdbMr (ibsmdanai). [f. Abandon 9.4 
•brI.] One who abandons or forsakes ; a forsaker. 
(Gen. followed by of.) 

*881 Baum Enropss speculum 64 (163s) Yet they onely can 
•umoently perhaps esteems, who have seene a Frier an aban- 
doner of the world, ctfisg Boaum. & Ft- or f Shaks. Two 
Nek Mins. v. L 138 Oh sacred, shadowte, cold, and Constant 


queens, Abaadoaerof revells, route, tonterapUtfoe. 
more Myth, rf/nif. 5 c8(Apology) lbeir Reverend I 
sours, who were so judicious and zealous Abandons 


sfififH. 

, fh#ir Reverend Pkedeces. 

, zealous Abandooers of the 

Church of Roms. 

Ateadonlftff (&bce a ftd9DiQ\ vbl.sb. [f. Abandon 
v. -v -inoV] Used in various senses of the verb. 

1 . The action of giving up, forsaking^ deserting. 

tfiso Br. Hall Christian Mod 3s (Ward’s rep.) It Is more 
profitable lo endure a scandal than an abandoning of truth, 
ifigi Sir W. Rawteigh's Ghost a*7 The Israelites returned 
again to their old vomit by abandoning of God. 1790 Burke 
Reg. Peace I^t. iv. Wk*. V. 98 When thus the helm of Jus- 
ttce is abandoned, an universal abandoning §f all other posts 
will succeed. 

1 2 . The action of banishing, casting out, expul- 
sion. Obs. 

rill Speed Hist. o/Gr. Brit. vii. xxxvi. 33* For the bcttci 
ordering and administring of iustice, and for the abandoning 
of theeuts. 1660 Milton Free Commw. 440 The abandon- 
ing of all those whom they call Sectaries, for the detected 
Falshood and Ambition of som. 

+ Ab&ndonly f adv. Obs. [f. Abandon j<$.i 4 
-118. Hence - in or at abandoun , and, like that, 
northern.] Recklessly, impetuously, unguardedly. 

1378 Barbour /Tr«/r* viu. 461 Thai yschit all abandounly And 
prikket forth sa willfully. 1379 / bid . xt. 6ap 'Ibe Erll abaun- 
aonly Tuk the playn feld. c 1470 H cnry Wallace iv. 670 Hs 
tuk the strenth magre thar fayis will ; Abandonly in bargon 
baid thar still. 

Abandonment (ftboe ndanmlntY [a. Fr. aban* 
donnement, f. abandonner to Abandon: see -mknt.] 
The action or process of abandoning ; the condition 
of being abandoned. 

1 . The action of relinquishing to another, of 
giving up, letting go, forsaking. 

i6ss Cotgr., Abandon The quitting^ahandonment, or pros- 
titution of a thing vnto other*. 1788 Burke Sp. art. Has- 
tings Wlcs. XI II. 468 Mr. Hastings^ abandonment of all his 
1818 Byron Ch. Har 


Iyron Ch . Harold tv.cxxvii '1 ism b 
Abandonment of reason to resign Our right of thought. 

Kane Arctic Exp/or. II. xvil. 179 I regard the abai 
ment of the brig as inevitable. 

2 . Comm. Law. The relinquishment of an interest 
or claim ; esp. in Marine Insurance. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. Insurance 11. 7 Abandonment is 
as ancient as the Contract of 1 naurance itself. 1848 Arnould 
Law 0/ Mar. Jus. (1866) 1 1 . 111.vi.853 Abandonment therefore 
is the act of cession, by which . . tbc assured, on condition ol 
receiving at once the whole amount of the insurance, relin- 
quishes to the underwriters all his property and interest in 
the tiling insured. 

3 . Self-abandonment; the surrender of oneself to an 
influence, of one's presence of mind, pretensions, etc. 

i860 R. A. Vauohan Ho. w. Mystics (ed. a) 1 . 133 Then un- 
derstood this Master that true Abandonment, with utter 
Abasement, was the nearest way to God. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. 9 Solit. iv. 69 Where heats and panics and abandonments 
are quite out of the system. 

A The condition of being abandoned. 

1830 De OutNCBY Recoil. Lakes Wks. x86a II. 1 Fortitude 
whicn coula face an occasion of sudden mysterious abandon- 
ment. 

6 . Freedom from restraint of manner, careless 
freedom, abandon. 

183s Carlyle Sartor Res* 87 (1838) Gaily in light, grace- 
ful abandonment, the friendly tuk played round that circle. 
184a Mss. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets 1 58 (1 863) llie elasticity 
and abandonment of Shakespeare. 1844 Disraeli Cm * 
ingsby iil L 88 H 1 r manner was frank even to abandon- 


N Abandwn, Law. [med. L. abandum, and 
abandthnis — OFr. abandon. See Abandon j 8.11 
'Anything sequestered, proscribed, or abandoned. 
Tomlins Law Diet. 1 809. 

II Aban«t,abnetttt'bftn?t. a-bnet). [Hcb.e: 3 K 
abnet, a belt, Lev. viii. 1 3.] \. Jewish A n tit/. ' A band 
made of fine linen, and used to bind as a girdle 
about the body of persons in authority, especially 
the Jewish priests.’ Kitto Cycl. Ilib Lit. (1^49) 10. 

1707 Phillips, A bane t or Abnet (Hcb.; a sort of Girdle that 
Priests wore among the Jews. 4 

+ 2 . Hence, Surg* A girdle-like bandage. Obs. 

iSsa Turtqn Med. Gloss. 1893 Maynr Exp. Lex. 

t Abfill&( 6 | v. Obs . [OK. abann-an f. A- pref. l , 
4 bann-ati to summon, and cogn. with ON. banna to 
interdict : see Ban ; on which in sense 2 the word 
seems to be re-formtd.J 

1 . To summon by proclamation, (only OE.) 

1006 O. E. Chron. (I<aud. MS.) D11 hdt xe cyng abannan fit 

ealne heddscipe of Westseoxtim. 

2 . To put nnder the ban of the church, anathe- 
matize. 

ifife Jewel Ape/. II. 697 How durst the Bishops in this 
present council of Trident so solemnly to uhanne and accurse 
all them that dare to find fisult with the same. 

▲b&nn&tloxL Obs., var. of the following. 

+ Abanni-tion. Obs. ' • [expl? as f. ab away 4 
ann-us year ; but evidently n. of action f. med. Lzit. 
abannire (cf. Fr. bannir and Kng. abann ) to bau- 
ish.] 'A Banishment for one or two years for 
manslaughter.’ J. from Blount Glossogr . j 6 56, and 
Bailey 1721. So abannatio in Du Cange, but evi- 
dently a mere guess from a false etymology, the 
meaning being simply * banishment.’ 

1696 Blount Glossogr,, Abannitim , a banishing fora year, 
properly among the Greeks, for man-slaughter. 
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(Abtptlfton. 0 h*-+ [Gr. dfi a w nar ov, not im- 
mersed, f. A priv. + tSmwrtf+ur to dip.) 'The crown 
pf the old trepan, which waa conical, or had tome 
contrivance to prevent it from penetrating the 
cranium too suddenly, and eo injuring the brain.' 
Syd* Soc. Lex. (So called by Galen, and inaerted 
in early Dictionaries at the Greek name, bat having 
apparently no claim to be English.) 

Mpe Phillips, Abaft isten or Anabaptiston, a Surgeon** in* 
•frument. X* In Craig, etc. 
t AbtT, v. Oh. rare-** ff. A-/r^intenrive + Bae 
v. A barret also occurs in late Anglo- Fr. Littleton 
Inst. 410.] To bar, debar. 

1986 J. Hooker Giralduf Hist. frtl. in Holinth. II. 17/* 
They were thus abaried from opproching to aaaaUe the dtie. 
[Abaroy. [ad. mcd. L. abartia ' insatiabUitas * 
Du Cange.) 1 Insatiableness* Bailey vol. II. 1 731. 
The L. and Eng. seem alike fictions.] 
t Abare,v. CMj.-* 0 [OE. abari-an.l ‘To make bare, 
uncover, or disclose, Bailey, vol. II. 1731; whence 
in J., etc., but purely OE., obs. bef. 1 too. 
[Ab&ratlo -ke, a. ' Insatiable,' Cockeram 16a 6. 
Du Cange connects it with abartia ; Blount 171a 
with berstan to burst : 1 who has so large a Belly 
that tho' 'tis full it will not burst.’ Some error.] 
Abafftioillfttioa (sebJiLtikial^-J^n). Anat.[ ad. 
mod. L. ab-articul&tio , a word for word rendering 
of Gr. dw-dpPpw'nt used by Galen, f. ab off, from, + 
artinildtio a jointing, n. of action f. artfctil-dre to 
join : see Article.) A kind of articulation ad* 
mitting of free motion in the joint. 

i7gi Chambers Cycl R.V., Abarticulation, in Anatomy, 
the wroe with diarthrost*. xBjj Mavnb. 

II Abas. Obs.-° * A Persian weight, used in 
weighing pearls ; one eighth less than the Euro- 
pean carnet.* Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1 753, whence in 
suhseq. Diets, but without quotations. 

Abase (ftur-s), v. Forms s 4 abeaao ; 5 abase® ; 
6 abaoe, adbass, abbas® ; 6- abase, [ad. OFr. 
abaiss-ier, abeissder, abess-ier, abes-itr (mod. F'r. 
abaisscr ), f. d to + baissier to lower : — late L. +bas- 
sdre f. bass-us 'short or low of stature* (in Papins - 
curtus , humilis, hut in Isidore *. crassus, piuguis ) ; 
also a surname in early Lat. The regular mod. 
repr. of OFr. abaissier, abessier, ME. abuse, would 
be abease, abeace (of. ease, lease, grease , peace) ; the 
actual abase is due to the influence of base adj. M ust 
be distinguished from early and northern forms of 
Aha«H ; of which abayss , abaissc, abasse became by 
phonetic change abash, before abesse (by influence of 
tmse) became abase ; but in the north, where s was 
not changed to sh, abaisse, abase , - abash are found 
contemporary with southern abase the present vb.] 

1 . To lower (physically), depress, bring or cast 
down, arch . 

1477 Carton Jason xo And peleus . . began to abasse and 
hange doun his heed, igtp Puttenham Engl Poosio (18x1) 
111. xxiv. *46 Their serultours, sneaking or being spoken vnto, 
abbase their eyes in token of lowlines. 1)94 Shars. Rick. 
I ft, 1. ii. 347 And will she yet abese her eyes on met 1906 
Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 96 Suddeinly that warriour Ran abace His 
threatned speare. *671 Salmon Syn. Medic. in. xxii. 405 It 
abaseth inflamations and Feavera wonder Ailly. 1676 Phil. 
Trmns. XI. 680 A Pump . . whose Sucker . . it raised and 
abased by two Levers. 1870 J. R. Lowell Am. my Boohs 
Ser. 11 (1873) 393 Its delectable mountains which night shall 
utterly abase and destroy. 

2 . To lower in rank, office^ condition, or charac- 
ter ; to humble, humiliate ; often with the sense of 
degrade, make base. 

%m Gowns Con/. 1 . 1 11 Our king hath do this thing amis, 
So to abesse his roialte. 1539 Br. Tonstall Sermon on 
Palme sondaye (i8ej) 1 He dyd abase hym selfe. takynge 
vpon hym the fourme of a seruant. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1 . 16 The grmee and palpable flatterie, whereunto many have 
abassed & abused their wits and pens, a 176a Lady M. W. 
Montagu Letters lix. 79 Heaven . . you know delights in 
abasing the proud. 1834 Dibraku Rev. Epicku xL 44 (1864) 
'l*heir end To level not to raise : where equal all All are 
abased. *876 Freeman Norm. Cenq. I. App. 6*0 This famous 
refusal of Rolf to abase himself. 

f 3 . To lower in price or value, to depreciate, de- 
base 1 coin). Obs. 

ifh Grafton Chron. Ed. VI an. 4.1316 The peece of ix pence 
was abaccd to sixpence, a 1898 Hales Golden. Remains Ser. 
1 (>673) <4 If He that abases the prince's coin deserves to 
die. 1869 Child Disc. Trade 944 fed. 4) The charge of mend- 
ing our land would be doubled, ana the land abased to seven 
or eight yearn purchase, s|gf C arte Life qf Ormonde I. xa 
The standard of it fthe coin] which had been much abased 
in the time of her father Henry V 1 IL 
tlbut. adv. Obs. rare [t. Fr. 4 bos down : see 
Bars.] Down, lower ; back. 

194a Book ux Dyetary iv. 038 (1870) The seller vnder the 
pantry, sette somwhat abase ; the kychen set somwhat a 
base from the buitry and pantry. 

Abfeflfed (ib*i st\ ppl. a. [f. Abase v. 4- -id.) 

1 . Lowered, cast down, downcast arch. 

165* CaASHAw Sacred Poems 164 Now by abaafcd lids shall 
learn to be^Eaglm, and shut our eye* that we mgr see. «8ot 


Southey Thai sii. 19 Wkh 

j Fr. Abaissl: Turned downwards, as the 


wings of an eagle. Also, said of a charge when 
placed lower than Us customary position; op- 
posed to enhanced* 

mi Chambers Cycl 

8. Lowered, humbled, in rank, condition, charac- 
ter, feelings, etc. 

s8si Bible Phil iv. it I know both how to be abased, and 
I knows how to abound ( WycHf\cm\A, Thtdale east deans), 
nts Cow re* Retiremt. 94 1 shrink abas'd, and yet aspire to 
tnee. 18*3 Scorr Peveru tu (1865) It b well he is abined ; 
but if It lies with me, 1 may humble nis pridsu but will never 
ruin his house. 1883 Mrs. Jameson Leg. ef Menast . Orders 
348 He knew not how to deal with ruffians so abused. 

T 8. Debased, depredated, as coinage. Obs. 
▲buedly (ib^ stdli), adv. [f. Abased + -lt* ] 
In an abased or humbled manner; humbly, abn 
jectly, downcastly. 

1971 Hrnryson Fables 4* The sheeps egafac before the 
Wolfe arenjied, But (* without) Advocate, abasedly could 
(~ did) stand. 1899 Masson Milton's Youth in Essays 4s Thom 
other passages . . which exhibit the poet as . . looking about 
abasedly among his literary contemporaries. 
Afeaaftment (*bd»smdnt). [f. Abahb v. after Fr. 
abaissement : see -ment.] 

L The action of abasing, lowering, casting down, 
or humbling, in rank or character; humiliation. 

1981 T. N[oston] Calvin’s Inst. 1. xiil. 47 (1834) The time 
was not yet come of his abasement. 19B9 Puttknham Eng. 
Poesie 908 (1869) And almost speak vntruly and Injuriously 
by way of abbasement. 1748 Rkhaidoon Clarissa II. ii. xa 
(x8tx) Pride in ourselves must, and forever will, provoke con- 
tempt, and bring down upon us abasement from others. 1897 
Buckle Civil. 1. vilt. 540 The abasement of the clergy pre- 
ceded the humiliation or the crown. 

2 . The condition of being abased ; humiliation, 
degradation. 

xexx Bible Rectus, xx. 11 There is an abasement because of 
glory; and there is that lifleth vp his head from a low estate. 
1747 Hervey Medit. 11 . 136 The deepest Degrees of possi- 
ble Abasement. xBaB Carlylk Mi sc. 1 . 931 (1857) Conscious 
of its errors and abasement, i860 R. A. Vaughan Ho. w. 
Mystics (ed. 2) I. 153 True Abandonment, with utter Abase- 
ment, was the nearest way to God. 

Abater (kb*»’so.r. [f. Abahk v. + -ebL] 

1 . He who, or that which, abases. 

1650 J. Weekrb Truth's Con/t. Hi. 7 6 Yours will be found 
the great exnl tress of free-will, and the great abaser of free- 
grace. 1898 J. TRArr Expos. Rom. iv. 16 Paul was a great 
advancer of ine grace of God, and abaser of man. 
ta Rhet. The figure Tapinosis\ depreciatory 
phraseology. Obs. 

1989 Putt enham Eng. Poesie 986 (1869) These and such 
other base wordes do greatly disgrace the thing, and the 
speaker or writer: the Greckea call it Tqpittasis, we the 
Abaser 

Abash. (Abce J), v. Forms: 4 abayss, abaisse, 
abass® ; 4-5 abaissh®, -alsohe, -asoh®, -assoh® ; 
5-6 abasshe, -asoh®, -asssh® ; 4-6 abash® ; 6- 
abaah. Northern: 4-6 abaiss(®, abase, [ad. 
Anglo-Fr. abaiss- * OFr. eba'iss esbaiss -, length- 
ened stem (occurring in pple. abaiss -ant , 3 pi. a- 
baiss-ent, subj. abaisse , etc.) of isb-air, mod. Fr. 
ibahir ; f. es Lat. ex 'out, utterly' + ba'ir, bahir 
- Ital. ba'ire to astound, regardeci as formed on 
bah / a natural exclamation of astonishment. The 
OFr. -iss here became -ish, as in perish , finish, 
punish , and the s was absorbed, as in punch ; in 
the north the -s remained, as in chcriss, fturiss, 
punyss ; hence a formal confusion between northern 
forms of abash, and the distinct vb. Abase, q.v.] 

1 . To destroy the self-possession or confidence of 
(any one), to put out of countenance, confound, dis- 
comfit, or check with a sudden consciousness of 
shame, presumption, error, or the like. a. active, 
1379 Barbour Bruce vni. 947 And thouch that thai be ma 


than we, That euld abaiss we litiil thing. 1430 Pitg. Lyf 0/ 
Man 1x7 It is thilke bi whiche I abasne alio the Destes of 
the cuntre. 1496 W. dr Words Dixies 4 Panfer xiv. viiL 
340/x The lyon with his ciye abaafthet hail other bests*. 1970 
Levins Mamfulns^To Abashe Stufe/acere. 1974 tr. Marie- 
rats Apocalips a8 For although lightning be bright, yet is 
it not chmrefull, hut rather abasheth men. s8oe Heywooo 
1st Edxn. IV* iv. 97 To weaken and abash their forttasd® 
17s* Fieldino Amelia 111. ix. Wks. 4784 VIII. 304 A man 
whom no denial, no scorn could abash. 1883 H. Rooeas 
L{fe q/ J. Hoxve liL 83 If not to convince, to sfience and abash 
the gainsayer. 

+ b. refi. [mod. Fr. has only the refl. form d&ahir.] 
To gapewith surprise, to stand confounded. Oh. 

c 1490 Lomeucr Holy Grail xxL sox Thaime the Kyng 
Ahasched him sotu For arordes he hsrda thoire. 1489 Car- 

ton Paris 4 Vienna 6e Abasshe you not for ihysderkenes. 
o. Most common in the passive : to be, stand, or 
feel abashed ; at an occasion, ef (eh.), by a cause. 

c teas E. E. A UiL Poems 49. 149 pat dyne bums watjabayat 
ofh&brohewotdej. s|88 M aundev. nU ep* AHaandrevres 
gretly astooeyed and abayst. lMfo Wvcup Mark v. 49 And 
theijmo abaiacht [tfik abal^WlwUh ^ggtetonea^ 

(a *** 


c 1388 OtAucaa Clerket T. Mt/RUit 
abataaht of her dotlf * 
abaashed, ab asac h edk 

herd this he was sore 

One shall euer be abasaahed 
k.33* 


l JaSSsSffll 

s eye. 1818 Glaostome Homeric Bymch, 7a I might 


have been abashed by their authority. 
i 2 .fWr.(by omission of isfl-pron.) To stand dumb 


The Sunns 


ABAfllKO. 

with confusion or attwriribnent; to lose self-posses- 
sion or confidsnoe ; to fiinchorreeoUwith surprise^ 
shame, or sans® of humiliation. Oh. 1 
1399 Chadors Boethius x48(x868)No flt|®nf man aR samS ► 
at «o ab aaaa n or diadaignar at alia tyma aa ha harsh ye 
den of ho batailo. 1477 Caxton Jason 45 b, The harto of 
tanahoido not ahORRhetti no thing semPaloor. I abaasha, 
or am amased of anything, JetmoebaXix 1977-47 Houmrh. 
Chron. IIL tog&fo For she, notwithstanding m) tnefoSTafol! 
aewas that waia brought to Mr that dsila, wmu * 

9989 James I Etsayes in Poesie 44 She did shame 

blmseif. her ooulour was so brigl 

such a light. 

tiilwah, sb. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. thevb.) Loss of 
self-possession, confusion from surprise, shame, or 
the like. - Abaahmevt. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 46 The kynges doughter, which this 
sign, For pure abasshe drowe hir adrigh. 
tAbiduUMS. Oh. rare [a. OFr. abaft* 
same, - esba'issance, ibahissance , n. of action, f. 
abaissant nr. pple. of abdfr, esbahir: see AbaSR 
and -ANCI.J Abashment, dismay. 

e 1430 Syr Generides 55x3 Sampson beheld fGeneridasI, 
And saw that he noooolour lose. Nor noo maperabasAhauoce, 
But bare him bold of countynaunce. 

Abwhsfl (fibarjt), ppl. a. Forms: 4 abayat, 
abaiat ; 4-5 abataaht, -aisaoht, -assht ; 5-6abaaah-' 
®d; 6 abasaahed; 6- abasht, abashed ; also 
aphetic Bashed. [Abash v. 4 -ed.] Put out of 
self-possession, stricken with surprise ; confounded, 
discomfited, disconcerted ; checked with a sense of 
shame, presumption, or error. 

1309 H ampule pr. Come. 1431 Swa bat man suld mart 
drede and be abayste, Over mykel in )ie world here to 
trayste. ins Ld. Dbinrm Golden Bk. 0/ Marc. AureL 
(*54t)Oiitio, We holdyug downe our heddes abashed. 1718 
Pope Iliad viii. 540 The pensive goddeMes, abash'd, con* 
t roll'd. 1899 Tknnvson Enid 765 Knid, all ahash’d she knew 
not why, Dared not to glance at her good mother’s face. 

Aba«h«dly (&btt‘/6dli), adv. [f. prec. + -t.ys*.] In 
an abashed manner : with confusion of face. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales 4 Sketches IV. 36 George at length came 
forward abaxhedly. 

t Aba'lhadnail. Obs. rare [f. as prec. + 
-NK8H.] The quality or state of being abashed; 
abashment. 

1930 Pai.sc. 193 Abasshednesse, fraierr, s.f. 

Abashing (ibarjiq\ vbl. sb. also 4 abasshyng ; 
and in Northern writers, 5- abaysing, abaisyng, 
abasing; not to lie confounded with Abasing. 
[f. Abash v. + -ingI.] The act of confounding, or 
putting to dismay ; the state of confusion, dismay, 
or astonishment ; abashment. Now mostly genre- 
dial. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius iv. x Certes, quoth she, that were a 
great maruayle, and an abash inge without end. <379 Bar. 
bour Bruce xvii. 373 Thre Bper-lynth. I trow weill mycht be 
Betuix theme, quhen sic abasing Tuk thame. 1404 H. Sharis- 
■rook, in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. xa I. to A gret aba^’mehynge 
to oure enmyes. c 1499 Wvntown Cron. vm. xxxvii. 77 Dai 
•uid noucht have hed abaysyng. Ibid. ix. L 86 Rycht airly In 
til be dewing He stoutly come but abaisyng And til the Cas- 
tdfe set a stale, And syne gertbrynwp be Town hale. 0x984 
Becon Demands of Script, in Prayers, etc. (1844) 604 The 
amazing, dread, and abashing of the mind that the wicked men 
have ol the wrath of God. 1980 Hollyrand Trees. French 
^ MC| aslony ‘ n ®» abariiing, amusing. 


-LE88.] 


1 (8bae-Jles\ a. rare. 
Unabashed, shameless; 


[f. Abash sb. 4- 
the reverse of 


bashful. 

s8H Bbowmimd Ring 4 Book i. 197 Words as ready and as 
Mg As the part he played, the bold ubasMass one. Ibid. i. eo j 
This else abashless mouth. 

Abashment (Ibw-Jment). Forms : 5 abayash- 
m®nt, abasohament ; 6 abasshement, abaah®- 
ment ; 6 - abashment, [ad. OFr. abaissement * es* 
bahissetnent, tbahissement, n. of action f. abdir, 
esbahir . see Abash and -hent.] Confusion from 
surprise, shame, or sudden check ; confusion of face. 

c 141a Love Bonaventura's spec. V. Chr. ill (Gibbs MS.) 
As be perfyte meke may not here his praysvnge wyth owten 
abaschment and schame faitneue. *489 Caxton Faytes of 
Aram u xv. 43 They ware dysconfyted more by abayesh- 
ment than by ames. 1923 State Pape " 

36 An abashment am 
the French e facdon. 


Papers Hen. VI if. IV. 


_ r _ „ _ tyor* nn. rut, it. 

An abashment and grate discoraxe to all thorn that he of 
“ “ * x8oo Abbot Jonah 413 That speech of 


the great abashment of his people thouldlbe brought to the 
King. R749 Walk** Lott, to H. Masm No. eoe (1834) II. 
97X To the great abashment of the Jaoofaites. 1I37 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. IIL iv. viL a68 (187s) On her countenance 
there was visible neither abashment nor pride. 

▲bMing (&b?>*sii)), vbl.sb. [f. Ababk v. + -inoL] 
The action of lowering or depressing, a. physically, 
b. in mind or feeling, a of debasing or depredating 
the currency (eh.). Now mostly gerundial. 

1999 Harpspield Divorce Hen V//f (1878) 998 The Into- 
timabie loos it l England) suffered by the decay and abasing 
t j6o Graptom Ckrom. Ed. VI, an* 9. *3x9-8 At 
so the lcingm momstie, with the aduice of his 


of money. 

this tyme 

pvfoye counsoile, did now purpose not ' _ 

the sayd copper moneys, out also ment wholb 
them Into bollioa. sdaSHiRRON fVk*.,l. 743/1 To the 1. — 
ing & humbling of my hnrt. s#ii Bible tier. xL 7 Haue I 
commuted an offence in abasing my selfe, that you might 
bo exalted. s8ag Bmm E so ayt ER»f(x86t) 99 Thfe would be 
done, with a demure Akmlng of your Eye. . as this lesuitee 
also dob Uaa aftfS Room Naaman 30 Gods | 
wands him In this abasing of his stout heart. 


theabacyngof 
l to reduce 


ABAtnro. 


9 


ABATE. 


tfmttt ota. mnh. form of Aatnmra vtt. O. 
AbM* [f. A bamo. + •jhoS.} 
Lo«m acprosuig, abaUIiu. 

«rf||tiooBfvm^ being filled mm ik c Spirit { 1*67) t|6 
Th* bodies of tbs arista, which now in tin statu of. mortality 
are Tito, that is, of an abasing and bumbling complexion 

*AbfUsk ffxrsk), [A/r*/.of@t&tet Bask v, : 

see A firtpX 11 .] In a basking condition, basking. 

1M6 Neals Segu. S Hymns 144 Ephesus Use all abash in 
Mediterranean noonday. 

tl JjMMMrf, HI. Obs. 9 A silver coin current in 
Persia, . . somewhat less than an English shilling.* 
Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 1753 . 

/bid. The Abami took its denomination from Schah Abas II, 
king pf Perekw under whom it was struck. 
tAbb'ftMfd, v. Obs . [ad. Fr. abastardir (as 
old as 1 2 th c.) from d prep. + bastard . Cf. OSp. 
mbastardar.] prop. To make or declare bastard or 
illegitimate: hence, to make spurious or degenerate ; 
to debase, corrupt, deteriorate. 

xfixo Downs Pseudo-Martyr as& f 6 In some of the meene 

•» 1 ».i ■ >_n 1 *1. 


iensibly abastar de d . 

+ AbMtavdiM, 4 m (kba-stffidris), v. t Obs, [f. 
Fr. abaslard-ir, -iss-ant : see prec- The term, -tss 
representing the -iss- of the extended stem in Fr. has 
been refashioned after vb*. in -ize. Cf. Amortize.] 
To render bastard, spurious, or degenerate ; to de- 
base, or deteriorate. 

1580 Hollyband TVnu. French Tong. % Abastardir , . to cor- 
rupt, or abastardise, to counterfoil. sfiaa Danibll Queen's 
Arcadia v. iv. (Wks. 1717) 1. 114 And being our selves Cor- 
rupted, and abiutardized thus, x6vo Donne Sermon xevi 
IV. 958 An insinuating of false and adulterous blood, in abas- 
tardixing a race, by supposititious children, rfn Bulwes 
A rti/SciaU CAotmoni’ (quoting Donne) Doe not aosstardise 
that noble kind, that noble nature, that God hath imparted 
to thee. 

+ Abastardised, ppl : a, Obs. [f. prec. + -m] 
Degenerate, debased, spurious. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais (1727) ii. viii. The soule, by which 
our name continues blessed amongst men would be degener- 
ate and abastardised. 

t Aba-rare. Obs. [f. Abase v. -uric ; of Eng. 
formation, after words like eras-ure, sets -u re.] The 
action of abasing ; the condition of being abased ; 
humiliation. 

1633 Manton Ep. James ii. 1 Wks.1871 IV. 1P1 They offered 
injury and contumely to them, because of their outward 
aba.su re and despicablcncss. 1671 Fi.avel Fount. 0/ Life 
six. 55 And it was no small Abanurc of Christ to bind him- 
self to the Law as a Subject made under. 

Abatable (&be i-tfib , l) l a. [a. OFr. abatable v Brit- 
ton), f. ahatre : see Abate e/. 1 and -ablk.] Capable 
of being abated. 

sSai, x and e Geo. IV c. 41, f z By law, every such nuisance, 
being of a public nature, is abateable as such by indictment. 
*«SN icnoLS Britton 11. xviii.9 Tlie writ is thereby ubatable 
IFr. si est le href abatable]. 

tAbatayl, v. Obs. rare, [for anbatayl - en- 
batayl , a. OFr. enbataille-r : see Embattle.] To 
embattle. 

c 1380 Sir Ferntubras 43x0 Mantrlble be Citee ys y -called, 
Wyp marbre fyn ys he walled, & abatayled with toures hye. 
t Abataylment. Obs. rare [see prec.] Battle- 
ment. 

1x335 Caw. and Gr. Kn. 790 Enbaned voder be abatayl- 
ment, in best lawe. 

Abate (Ib^ t), v. 1 [a. OFr. abaUre t abat-tre, f. d 
prep, to . bat re t battreXo beat:— late L. batttre, bat Ire > 
from cl. L. batutre. In the technical senses 18 , 19 , 
the identity of the prefix is uncertain, and the re- 
lation to the other senses undetermined.] 

1. To beat down, demolish, destroy. 

1. Irani. To beat down, throw down, demolish, 
level with the ground. Obs. exc. in Law. 

sgM Maundev. viii. 05 (1839) Jerusalem hath * 
ben distroyed, ft the Wallcs abated ft beten doun. c 1410 
PaUmdius an Hash. n. 5 Hem to desolate Of erthe, and all 
from evenr roots abate. 1494 Faeyan vii. 490 Y- gates of 
Bruges, oflpre, of Courtray, and of other townes were abated 


(x8a6) Bycause Apultre was not of sufficient strength for their 
defence and coverture they abated it to the ground. 1843 
PavNNE Doom 0/ Cowardice A Treat h. 4 And that night 
came a great party of them, and by fine force made an assault 
and abated the Baracadoes. 1064 Evelyn Kai Hart. 13 
(1709) During the hottest months carefully abate the weeds. 
1809 Tomlins Lorn Diet. To abate; to prostrate, break 

down, or destroy. In law to abate a castle or fort is to beat 
*t down. 1M4 tVandrw. Br. Act 44 If any work made by 
be Company in, over.or across the River Thames , . beaban- 
Joned or suffered to fall into disuse or decay, the Conserva- 
tors of the River Thames may abate and remove the same. 

To put down, put in end to, do away with 
(any state or condition of things). Obs. 

cwjo R* B. Poems, Obi Are <49 when «M MowM he b 
Mode . his Mo is sons abatUL 1340 Hamtolb Pr. Come. 
167s Ded | dfmth], of al bat it comes to, abates And dimuwss 


ill siyMitssfhd states. 1 1399 Witt. Pelemetx 41 To abate)* 
tost or bat breme duke. 1413 Lydgate Pylg. Sowitv. xH. toi 
(1843) Aitffynailyabatidfe the strif. z0g Asa Banovs Serm. 
79 (184s) S*. Psul abateth this opinion. Ibid. 193 To abats 
tbs haughty merit which Naturally we have ar ourselves. 


a H»P item. a. To put an end to, do away with 
(as a nuisance, or an action). 

Mg R. Oumic. 447 And ober monye hi'er lawea, bat hys 
elderne adde ywrojt. He faahet, bat he wolde abate, sy 68 
Blackrtons Comm. III. 168 The primitive sense is that of 


lived in vain who has suocessfbUy endeavoured to abate the 
nuisances of his own tints, tfisg De Quincbt The Csssars 
Wka. X. 104 To put him down and abate him as a monster, 
b. To tender noli and void ia writ), 
t gfe Bamet Ahemrio , His accusation or writts Is abated or 
enerthrowne when the Attorney by Ignorance dedareth not tha 
procemein due forme, erthe write s a b a t et h . xfist Sandebson 
Serm. Ad. CL IL **n. 30 (1674) And. any one short Clause 
or Proviso, not legal, b sufficient to abate the whole Wnt or 
Instrument. 17m Avum Parergm s 66 This only suspends 
but does not abate tha actioa 1741 Robinson Gavelkind vL 
soo The Writ was abated by the Court. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Dsct. a. v.. To abate a mnisamre is to destroy, remove, or put 
an end to it. . . To abate a writ is to defeat or overthrow it 
by shewing some error or exception. 

A intr. (through re/.) To be at an end, to be- 
come null or void ; tip. of writs, actions, appeals. 

160a W. Fulbkcks First Part 0/ Parallels 6a In the sum- 
mons A. was omitted, wherefore the writte abated. 1743 Dx 
Foe Rttg. Trades*** . I. xvt 148 Commissions shall not abate 
by the (bath of his majesty. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
847 The suit is of 00 effect, and the writ shall abate. xSoo 
Tomlins Law Diet. tv. It b said an f^xpeal shall abate, ana 
be defeated by reason of covin or deceit. tMo Massey Hist. 
KtsgL 111. xxxi. 437 The Committee of Privileges resolved, 
that Impeachments stood on the same footing as appeals and 
writs or error; consequently they did not abate. 

IL To bring down, lower, depress, 
f 6. To bring down (a person) pnysicallv, socially, 
or mentally ; to depress, humble, degrade ; to cast 
down, deject. Obs. 

c rag Gsombtbste Castel 0/ Lorn 1334 He was abated 
of his tour [Bin his turn], rxjj M Chauckx Personas T. *x8 
The heyher that they were in this present lif, the more achuln 
thay ben abatid and defouled in helle. 1470-% Malory 
Morte Arthur (1634 repr. 1816) I. 841 Than sir Beaumaina 
abated his countenance. 1564 Bauldwin Moral PhiL (ed. 
Palfir.) iii. 4 Hee is to be honoured among them that be 
honoured, that fortune abateth without fault. s6xS Raleigh 
Remains (1644) 87 If any great person to be abated, not to 
deal with him by calumniation or forged matter. x6£i Jer. 
Taylor Sermons 1. ix. 104 They were abated with humane 
infirmities and not at all heightened by the Spirit. 

1 6 . intr . To fall, be dejected, humbled. Obs. 

1306 Political S om/s ( Carod. S.)ai6 Ys continaunce abated 
eny boot to make. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Scr. II. s8< 
peboldc nolle abated [cervix deprimitt»r\ c 1460 Urbanitatu 
in Babees Booh (1868) 16 Lette not by contynaunce also abate, 
ifiaa Roorbs Naaman 30 The naturall spirit of the hautiest . . 
will abate and come downe. 

+ 7. To abate of ; to bring down (a person) from ; 
hence to deprive of, curtail of. Obs. 

£-1430 Octouian Impemter 13x6 (Weber III. axa) He was 
abated of all hys here, c xgfo La Berners A rthurtf Lytell 
Bryt . 105(18x4) That she be not thereby abbated of her noble- 
nesse and estate. 1605 Shaks. Lear il iv. x6x She hath 
abated me of halfe iny Traine. 1637 Lisle tr. Du Bartas 
3° Men a bodies were abated of their bignesse. 

III. To bring down in size, amount, value, force. 
1 8. To beat back the edge or point of Anything ; 
to turn the edge ; to blunt, lit. and fig. Obs. 

194! Hall Chron. 689 Such wepons as the cap i tain of tha 
Cattle shall occupie, that is, Morrice pike aworde target, 
the poynt and edge abated. 1394 Shaks. Rich. ///, v. v. 35 
Abate the edge otTnutom, gracious Lord. 18x3 W. Browne 
Brit. Past, l iv. (177a) 107 With plaints which might abate 
a tyrant’s knife, lug Bacon Essays ix To abate the edge 
of envy. 1634 Heywoou Maidenh . lost xi. xao The name of 
Childe Abates my Swords keene edge, zfipe Evelyn Acetaria 
14s (1729) Such as abate and take off the keeness. 

0. To bring down in size ; lower, lessen or di- 
minish (things tangible), arch . 

sSSBTrxvisa Barth. DePr. Rerum (1 49s)xviL IxxviiL 85s 
Gutta abatyth all swellynge and bolnyrure. ifitx Bible Gem. 
viii. 3 After the end of the hundred and filtie dayes, the waters 
were abated. 161a Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wka. (1653) x 1 
Small Files are used . . to abate any end of a bone . . which is 
fractured, sfifia Evelyn Choicer. (1769) 59 In wood, which is 
a graving much more difficult ; liecause all the work is to be 
abated and cut hollow. ifia3 Scott /Vwr<7(r86s)a4x A lucky 
accident had abated Chlffinch’s party to their own number. 

10. intr. To decrease in size or bulk. arch. 

>587 Golding Mommy's Chr. Retig. xiv. a so (1617) The 
more that the body abateth in flesh, the more workfull is the 
mind. >597 Warner A l hi on's Eng. 111. xviii. 86 Their poymon, 
growing when it aeemeth to abate. 17S6 De Foe Hist. Devil 
l x. sax (1840) The arke rested, the waters abating. 

11. trans. To bring down in value, price, or es- 
timation. arch. 


abate proportfonably, in order to pay 

18* trans. To lessen or lower in force or intensity 
(a quality, feeling, action, etc.) ; to diminish, lessen, 
lighten, relieve, mitigate. 

. *»» R. Brvnnb Chron. 169 His moder Heliaaort abated 
her grete bale. 1340 Hamvolb Pr, Conor. 8840 For na thyng 

abated, im T. Hyll Profitable Arte if GareL in The 
sanor <rt them [garlic] wllbe greatly abated, tflss Shaks. 

F in. jk 04 Abate thy Rsge, abate thy manly Rage, 
rin Bible Dent, xxxiv. 7 His eye was noTuimme, nor nis 
naturall fores abated. 1670 Walton Lives iv. *88 Lord, abate 
my great affiiction, or increase my patience, ifgp Robert- 
son Hut. Scot. 1. 11. 156 She shook the fidelity, orabated the 
ardour of some. s£» Mill Liberty U. 68 To albate die force 
of these considerations. 

14. intr. To fall off in force or intensity ; grow 
less, calm down. 

rseoo Destr. Troy xl 4 66< Sesit the wyndls ; The bremnes 
fkajmi- *988 Shaks. Hen. V % lv.ivjo My ftiiy shall abate, and 
I Ihe Orpwna will take, dn Dbydkn Vfrg. Georg. 1. 463 
(1791) When Winters Rage abates, when chcarfal Hours 
Awake the Suing. 1700 De Foe Caj*. Singleton xvL *74 
Towards morning the wind abated a little, stw Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. 1. vi. iii. Mr Thin conflagration of the South-East will 
abate. 1869 Echo Oct. o The Foot and Mouth Disease 
which has been raging with some virulence is now beginning 
to abate. 

IV. To strike off, deduct. 

16. trans. To strike off or take away a part, to 
deduct, subtract. 

a. with of ( out of from obs.). 

c sags Chaucer Astrolabe 34 Abate than no thees degrees 
And minutes owt of 90. 1413 Lydgate Pylgr. Sowle iv. viii. 
6s (148O He nele 1100 thynge abaten of the orya. tRi Re- 
corde Pathway to KnowL 11. Introd., And it you abate euen 
portions from things that are equal, those panes that remain 
shall be equall also, imo Deb Math. Pragf. 9 If from 4- 
ye abate x. there resteth 3. 161s Bible Lev. xxvil 18 It 
shall be abated from thy estimation, tflya M Socret Service 
Moneys of Chat. 4 Jos. 1 J % xa6(Camd. EiSsiTTo be abated 
out of the moneys that are or shall be due to him for work. 
1741 Complete PamihbPiocr k IL 19s Take . . 9 eggs, abating 
4 whites. 1748 D* Fob Eng. Tradesm. I. xix. 178 Rather 
than abate a farthing of the pnee they had asked. sflBfl Rogers 
Arne. 4 Prices I. xx. 506 The meichant abating something 
olhis morning price. 

b. with obj. (orig. dative ) of the person. 

1463 Manners 4- Househ. Exps. 485 Robcrd Thrope lento 
me l.s. . . and herof he mo»te a bate me [ » to me] .xiify.a. 1647 
Sanderson Sermons Ad AuL xv. x (1673) 009 He therefore 
eendeth for his Master’s Debtors forthwith; abateth them of 
their several Sums, and makes the Books agree. 1671 F lav el 
Fount, of Life Ml 6 When the Payment was making, he 
will not abate him one Farthing. 1771 Franklin Autebieg. 


will not abate him one Farthing. 1771 Franklin Autebieg. 
Wks. 1840 1. 6x She would abate me two shillings a week for 
the future. 

o. absot. To make an abatement. 

1330 Palsor. 490, 1 alowe or abate upon a reckenyng or ac- 
compte made. 1743 Dx Fox Eng. Tradesm. I. xix. 179 He can- 
not abate without underselling the market, orunderrating the 
value of his goods. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. Iv. V34 
Lacey offered to abate in hie pecuniary demand. 

16. fig. To omit, leave out of count ; to bar or 
except. 

ssflS Shaks. L.L.L. v. u. 547 Abate [al throw at Novum, 
and the whole world agraine, Cannot pneke out five euch. 
1700 Law Council cf Trade 9*3 (1751) Abating accidents 
which happen but seldom. 177a Johnson in Boewoll(t 8x6) 1 1. 
*49 Abating his brutality, he was a very good master, iflflg 
Sala Diary in America 1. 307 Abating the gold and silver 
plate. _ 


and the P fy c y * of Merchaundise, brought into this Lond 
abatyd. sags Hobbes Leviathan il xxii. 1x9 They raise the 
pricocfthoee, and abate the price of these. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc, of Trade 33 If the Importation of Irish Cartel had 
abated the Rente of England one half 
!& intr. To fall in amount value, or price, suffer 
reduction, be reduced, arch. exc. in Law. 


deficiency of a 


from, make an abatement from ; to lower, or lessen 
in amount, arch. 

1644 Bulwes Chirologia 144 It falls short and abates of 
the perfection of the thing. 1643 Br. Hall Remedy if Die* 
content. 37 Their fading condition justly abates of their value. 
1633 Izaak Walton CompL Angler e [1 shall] either abate 
of my pace, or mend it, to enloy such a companion. X763 
Tucxeh Lt . of Hat. II. 635 Their own experience and the 
world they converse with will abate of this excess. 1810 
Scott Lady if Lake v. iii. as The guide abating of his pace 
Led slowly through the pam's jaws. 

V. Technical. 

+18. Falconry. To beat with the wings, flutter. 
More commonly aphetized to Batk. Obs. 

e saw Bk. f Hawkyng in Ret. Antic. 1. 097 If that she [the 
hawk] abate, let her flee, but be war that thou constrwyne 
lier not to flee. 1379 Turbrsvim b Beebe 0/ Fate. 135 You 
shall keepe hiralwayes in best plightc and ieaste daunger to 
abate. 

+19. In Horsemanship . ‘A Hone is said to Abate, 
when working upon Curvets, he puts his two hind 
Legs to the Ground, both at once, and observes 
the same Exactness at all Times.' Bailey 1721 ; 
whence in J. and subseq. Diets. Obs. 

▲bate (&b?i*o. ?.* Law [a. Anglo-Fr. abat-re. 
earlier enbatre, embatre (see A- pref. 1 o), in the legal 
phr. st tnbatrt or abatrt en (Britton) to thrust one- 
self forcibly into, f. en in, into + batre to beat ; see 
Abate vA Subseq. confused with the prec. both in 
Atlglo-Fr. and Eng. ; the law-books treat it as the 
same word.} To intrude or thrust oneself forcibly 
or tovtiously into a tenement between the death of 
the owner and the accession of the legal heir. a. 
reft, (early instances are wanting). 

§ 9 t§ Nkmoui tr. Britton m. L r, IL t Bacanmapanoathst 


Nichols tr. Britton m. L a, IL t 


a p arse a that 


ABATE: 


10 


ABAYX. 


has no right may Immediately after the death of any one 
abate himself Into the inheritance of the right heir, ami keep 
out the heir and chief lord of the fee [Fr. an' enbatre en U 
herttogc\ Ibid, it. xx. 4. 1 . 336 He by his own force abated 
into the tenement {Fr. se obaty en cel tenement], 
b. intr. (by mission of reft. pron. in late Anglo- 
Fr., or ME. The ordinary construction since 6.) 

15*8 Perkims Profitable Boone v. $3x5. 141 If a man actaed 
of three acme in fee taketh a wife and dyetn and a stranger 
abate in one of the acres, sdeg Cork First Ft, qf /net, 977 
Betweene the death and the entry of the hcire, an estranger 
doth interpose himselfe, and abate [Fr.ei un estraumge abate]. 
itog Tomlins Law Dut. s. v. He that steps In between the 
former possessor and his heir is said to abate; he is called 
an abator, and this act of Intrusion or interposition is termed 
an abatement. 

tAbi'te, sb. Obs. [f. Abate v.l] Abatement 

1. Depression, casting down. 

14x3 James I A' tug's Quair 11. xxi. For quhich sodayne 
abate, anon astert Tne bludo of all my body to my hert. 

2. The lowering of a quality ; diminution. 

1646 H. Lawhenck Cam, 4 Warre with Angels, F.p. Ded. 
The abate of power & strength which ainne had caus'd. 

3. Deduction, subtraction. 

1646 Sia T. Bsownk Fiend, Ep. iv. vii. 195 Nor will the 
difference be sensible in the abate of scruples or dragmes. 

Abated (&b? t‘t£d\ ppl, a. [f. Abate v. 1 + -ed.] 
1 1. Beaten, subdued, cast down. Obs. 

XS34 Moax Com/, agaynste tribul. 111. (Wks. H57) 1258/1 
That oure fleshiye afleccions, be more abated and refrayned 
by the drcade and terroure of helL 1348 in STavrx Feel, 
Idem. vi. 35s The weakness of his often abated enemies, ids o 
Shake. C oriel. 111. iii. 13a Deliver you As most abated Cap- 
tiues, to some Nation That wonne you without blowes. 
s66s Paritmnt 1. 89 Which so revived the abated hearts of 
the Thessallns. 

2. Diminished, reduced, lowered in quality or 
amount. 

1394 R. CIarew] Huartds Exam. 0/ Wits (1616) 45 And 
those in whom this abated heat apprucheth least. x6o7 
Tofskll Serpents (1673)629 By fasting it liath made his flesh 
low and abated. 1833 I. Tavloi Resior. Belief. 100 An 
abated Christianity. 1839 — Logic in Theol. 31a To estab- 
lish an abated, or a contrary belief. 

Abatement 1 (ib/ l tm£nt). [a. OFr. abatement , 
abattement, f. abattre ; see Abate v. 1 and -meet.] 
The action of abating, or state of being abated, 
with most of the senses of the vb. 


1. The act of overthrowing, putting down, or 
doing away with ; the state of being overthrown, 
quashed or annulled. Obs. exc. as a Law term; 
the abatement of a nuisance, action, writ, or claim. 
* In its present most general signification it relates 
to writs or plaints, and means the quashing or 
destroying the plaintiff's writ or plaint.' Tomlins. 

13*8 Perkins Profitable Hooke v. 8385. 167 (164a) A plea 
which goeth meerely in abatement of the writ. 1399 M ails ton 
Scourge of Villanie 11. vii. 905 Their only skill rests in Col- 
lusions, Abatements, stoppels, inhibitions. 1768 Blackhtonk 
Cotnm. III. 5 A fourth species of remedy . . is the abatement, 
or removal, of N usance a 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. A 
Plea in Abatement is a plea put in by the defendant,, in 
which lie shows cause to the court why ne should not !>e im- 
pleaded or sued, i860 M asmfy Hist. Engl. 1 1 1 . xx xi. 438 The 
opinion in Westminster Hall was in favour of the abatement. 

2. The act of lowering, lessening, or lightening ; 
the state of depreciation, diminution, or decrease ; 
the subsidence (of action) ; alleviation or mitigation 
(of evils). 

1317 Hawes Fast. Pleas, xliii. 14 And In like wise without 
abatement I shall cause for to be memoriall The famus 
metes. ,x6ox Shake. Twel. N, 1. i. 13 Nought enters there.. 
But falls into abatement, and low price. 1633 Cromwell 
(C arlyle). 9 A iv. I had much abatement of my hopes; though 
not a total frustration. 1673 Baxter Catholick Theolngit 
11. viii. 141 A delay of their future misery, and hopes of its 
abatement. 1794 Sullivan Vis w of Nat. 1 . 67 Like a high 
sea on the ubatement of a storm. *® 7 ®. Gladstone Prim. 
Homer 108 A sense of depression and disappointment, and 
abatement of the higher energies. 

t b. Something which lightens toil ; relaxation, 
recreation. Obs. 

13x3 Douglas sEnsidv. prol. 45 For quha sa list sere glad- 
sum eaniia lere, Ful mony mcry abaitmentis followis here. 

8 . The result of abating or lessening ; the amount 
by which anything is abated ; decrease, deduction, 
drawback, lit . and Jig. and as a technical term 
in Comm. 

1604 John Geb in Shahs. Cent. Pr, 160 The third abate- 
ment of the honor and continuance of this Scenicall company 
is, that they make their spectators pay to dcare for their In- 
come. iflag Bacon Essays viii. >67 He hath a great Charge 
of Children *. As if it were an Abatement to his Riches. X7aa 
Db Fob Hist. Plague (1756) 183 All the Abatement I could 
get was only, that . . I should be obliged to hold it but three 
Weeks, i 4 gl Ld. St. Leonards Hbk. on Property Law iL 7 
Equity will compel him to take it, and will allow hun a proper 
abatement out of the purchase-money. x866 Rogers Agric. 

■ 4 Prices I. xxviii. 677 The farmer obtained for the three 
yean an abatement of two marks. 

4. Heraldry. A supposed mark of depreciation. 

iflso Guilijm Display sjf Hera Idris viii. I x. 3.- (x6xs) An 
Abatement is an accidentell mark annexed to coat-armour 
denoting some vngentleman-like, dishonorable, or dialoiall 
demeanour qualitie or staine in the bearer whereby the dig- 
nitie of the coate-armour Is greatly abased. 1931 Chambers 
Cycl s.v. It is a little controverted among authors, whether 
heraldry allows of any such things as regular abatements . . 
The last editor of Guillim discards the whole notion of 
Abatements as a chimasw 

Abatement* (4b/‘tm3nt). [a. Anglo-Fr. abate- 


ten/, earlier enbatemmi (both in Britton), f. abatre 
smenbatre ; see Abate v.* and -meet.] The action 
of abating in a heritage, usurpation of a tenement ; 
intrusion, tortious entry. See Abate vJ 
|||i» R. Brunnb Chron. 378 For >at mischance of Blanche 
atonsge, For >at abatement he chalenges it horgh right 
Sgsi Pbrkins Profitable Boohs v. I 395. 144 (164a) If the 
bike of him after whose death the abatement was, re. 

E lbe acre of land in which the abatement was. 1186 
br Giraldus's Hist. Ireland in Holinshed II. 8j/s 
the decease of the earle James, a bastard Butler had 
by abatement intruded. 17x7 Blount Law Diet., Abate- 
ment (Fr.) is sometimes used for the Act of the Abator ; as 
the Abatement of the Heir into the Land, before be has 
agreed with the Lord. 1863 Nichols Britton 111. i. 3. II. 3 
Intrusion is a wrongful abatement during the vacancy of the 
soil (Fr. intrustoun est torcenous abatement]. Ibid. 111. i. 4 
By reason of the abatement f Fr. pur tembatement]. Ibid. 
vl lx. II. 354 Those impleaded of hamsoken, or of fresh force, 
or of abatement [Fr. on de enbatement J. 

Abater 1 1 &b£i‘fcu). [f. Abate v.U-ebL] He who 
or that which abates, lowers, or mitigates. 

173s Arbutiinot Rules of Diet 963 Abaters of Acrimony or 
Sharpness. 

Abater 8 , [f. Abate r. 1 + -eii 2 , in imitation of 
misnom-er, rejoind-er , reminder.] An abating, a 
plea in abatement. 

1660 H. More Afyst. Godliness \. vi. 17 It being agreat abater 
to our xsal and fervency in Religion to think that in the end 
of our life we shall be dodged and put off by a long senseless 
and comforfless Slucpe of the Soul under the sods of the 
Grave. 166a — Ant. agst. Ath. 1. viii. a, aa Our fancy can 
shuffle in this abater, viz. that. etc. 

Abating ( 4 b/t-tiij), vbl.sb. [f. Abate p.l + -inoL] 
The action or process of bringing down or lowering. 
1 . The action of casting down or overthrowing ; 
and Jig. of doing away with, or putting an end to. 
Obs . except in Law. 

" 1 What Piv 

1766 

.. , which 

is derived from the French and signifies to quash, beat down, 
or destroy, is used by our law in three senses. The first, 
which seems to be the primitive sense, is that of abating or 
heating down a nuisance . . and in a like sense . . of abating 
a castle or fortress. 

2 . A lowering, lessening, diminution, decrease. 
e 1460 Fortkscue Abs.tf Lim.Mon.iyn) 37 Pensions without 
grete abatyns of the Kyngs Revenues. 1348 W. Thomas Hal. 
Gram. (1567) Diminumento , the abatyng or decrease. .674 
Playkord Skill oj Mustek 1. xi. 38 Those excellent (traces 
and Ornaments . . which we call Trills, Grupps, Exclama- 
tions of Increasing or Abating of the Voice. 1699 Evelyn 
Ace/aria 12 (1789) Nor ought it to be over-oyl’d, too much 
abating of its grateful acidity. x86x Trkncii Seven Ch.in Asia 
77 The abating of any other love hut that to God and Christ 
8. A deducting, or subtracting. 

1337 Records Ivhetst. Siijb, Subtraction doeth depend 
oncly of the signe of abatemente, which is this — , and signi- 
fieth lesse, or abutyng. c x6ao A. Humk Orthog. Brit. 
Tongue 23 In abating from the word following, we, in the 
north, use a mervclouse libertic. 

Abating fpl.a. [f. Abate v.i+-inq 2.] 

Decreasing, subsiding. 

17*7 Dk Foe Hist. Apparitions xi. 218 The abating force 
of the water. i8ox South ky Thalaba ii. 26 Wks. IV. 58 To 
deluge o'er with no abating flood Our consummated World. 
Abatis (orb&tis). Milil., also abattis, abbatls, 
abbattis. [a. Fr. abatis mass of things thrown 
down OFr. abatcis late L. * abatetiei-us arising 
from throwing down ; cf. vb. aba/re. See Abate.] 
A defence constructed by placing felled trees 
lengthwise one over the other with their branches 
towards the enemy's line, and piling them up until 
a shelter for workmen is obtained. 

_ 1766 Smollett Hist. Eng. (1828) II. 591 The ground before 
it [was] covered with an abbatis, or felled trees, with their 
houghs pointing outwards, and projecting in such a manner 
as to render the intrenchment almost inaccessible. 1793 
Nelson in Nicolas's Dispatches (ed. a) 1 . 380 The Seamen 
and Carpenters were all night employed in cutting down 
trees to form an abbatis. 18x0 Wellington in Garwood s 
Despatches VI. 504 The first is loop-holed and there is an 
Abbatis in its front. 1847 Gleio Battle of Waterloo 1 59 The 
riflemen attended to their own security by throwing an 
abattis across the chaussde. 1863 Life in the South IL 160 

* * 1863 Morning 

of this earth- 


An abbatis still surrounded the stone bridge. I 
Star Mar. 30 At about twenty paces in wont 
work is what is termed the abatis. 


(srb&tisth ppl a , [f. prec. 4 -ed 2 .] 
Provided with an abatis. 

1859 Worcester cites Sat. Rev. 

II Abatjoiir (abo^MT). Arch. [mod. Fr. - ce qui 
abat le jour , what throws down the daylight.] A 
sky-light Hardly in Eng. use ; not in Gwilt. 

AbatOV 1 (ib/i’tw, -t6 : j). [late Anglo- Fr. abator 
•tour, n. of agent f. abatre ; see Abate v. 1 and -or. 
Used for Abater in legal senses.] 

1. One who abates or overthrows a nuisance* etc. 

2. - Abater. 

tges S. Danibll CompL qf Rmnm.iiiij) 4s Impiety of 
Times, Chastity's Abator. 1606 Sir files Gooseeappe sig. H 
That painting is pure chastities abator. 

Abator 2 (fib/i'toi, -t5u). Law [a. late Anglo-Fr. 
abator , •tour agent n.f .abatre - enoatre : see Abate* 
and -or.] One who abates, or without right seizes 
upon the possession of a freehold between the death 
ot its owner and the entry of the heir or devisee. 


1331 [Dial, onLaws of Eng. n. 4 8x<i6j8)Theabetarow«ra 
boundan in conscience to rertore to the executors. , the pro- 
fits. sfi«9 Cokb Pint Pt. of Inst. 194 Where there bee two 
joynt Abatore or Intrudes* which come In merely by wrong. 
syeB Blacksvonb Comm. III. 168 This entry of him is called 
ea abatement* and ha himself is denominated an abaton 
dO Edin. /Pm. LV. 394 The abator, or wrongfiil occupier . . 
had entered upon the lands. 


n Abattoir (abatwft*r). [mod. Fr. f. abattre to 
strike down. See Abate.] A public slaughter 
house for cattle. 

s8ao Pxxbonet Thompson Exercises (1849) V. 340 As the 
sacrifice of one little nig compared with the massive slaoghtcni 
that decorate a Parisian abattoir. 

[Abatude, given by Bailey, etc. as » diminished* 
and in subseq. Diets, as sb.* is merely a dictionary 
travesty of raed. Let. abatuda - abatuta, in fiecunta 
abatuda , clipped money. See 'Wharton Law Lex . 
(1873)6.] 

Abater* (arb&titti). [a. Fr. abatture , abaturt , 
throwing down.] The traces left by a stag in the 
underwood through which he has passed. 

1573 G. Tur servile Books oj Venerie 68 Of the lodgement 
of the Abatures and beating downs of the lowe twigges 
and the foyks. 1639 Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 93 What Net 
croraanticke spells are Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entry es* 
Abatures, and Foyle*, Frayenstockea, Frith ana Fell,Layres* 
Dewclawes, and Dowlcctu, drawing the Covert, Blemishes, 
Jewelling, Avaunt-laye, Allaye, Relays, Foreloyiiing, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-chaime, Quarry, Reward, ana a thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 1731 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Age The huntsmen have several other 
marks whereby to know an old hart without seeing him: 
as the clot, entries, abatures, etc. 

Abaundon, see Abandon. 

t Aba*v*, v. Obs., also abaue* obaw(e. [Prob. 
a. OFr. abaub-ir, abab-ir to astonish, confound* 
frighten, disconcert, repr. JL ad to + balb-um stam- 
mering. No Fr. form abavir is cited by Godef., but 
its rise from alwbir would be regular. The deriva- 
tion from Yx.esbah-ir, sometimes proposed, does not 
account for the final •aue, -ante.] Ivans. To 
put to confusion, discomfit; also intr. (rare) to be 
confounded (Fr. s'abaubirY 

1303 R. Brunne Handlyng Synne 9536 I-oke how 3c mow 
be a-bawede pat seye pat be Jewc ys sauedc. c 1373 Chau- 
cer Dethe of Bl. (Fairf. MS.) 614 And al abawed where so I 
he My pern m plcdynge and in werre. r 1430 Lyik.atk Bochas 
(1554) iv. i. xox a, They were ahaued [rhymes with saued]. 
-- Minor Poems 144 To fynde a mene the sowlc for to save. 
Of thi» terrible doollul inspcccioun The peeplis herty* gretly 
gan a have. 


Abozial (teb.seksi&l), a. Jlot. [mod. f. L. ab away 
from + axi-s axle + -AL ; less analogically formed 
than the following.] «= Abaxile. 

1837 Henprey Elem. Botany 303 It [the embryo] may be 
abaxial or excentric, when the layer of endosperm is thickest 
on one side. 


Abaxile (ahieeksail), a. Dot. [mod. f. L. ab 
away from + axis axle + - 1 LE.J Off the axis or 
central line ; eccentric. 

1834 Rai.four Outl. Bot . 265 When the embryo is not in the 
centre of the seed it is abaxile or eccentric. 

t Ab&y (4b* 7 *-). Obs. [a. OFr. abai barking, f. vb. 
abayer to bark ; cf. mod. Fr. aboi in phrase ttre aux 
abois , mettre aux abois (found in 15 c.) : to be or 
put at bay, said of the stag etc. in the moment of 
extremity, when closed in by the dogs which are 
barking after him. See Hay 

1 . Harking, baying of dogs upon their prey; espe- 
cially when they have run it down, and are closing 
round it. To stand at abay , said of the dogs : to 
Btand barking round. 

1580 Babet Alvcarie , Abbay is a French woordejmd signi- 
fied barking against something . . For when the Uere is ut- 
terly wearied and out of breath, then is he fainc (setting him- 
selfe to some hedge, tree, etc.) to stande at defiance against 
all the houndes barking rounde about him, and to defends 
himselfe with his homes, as it were at the sworde poynt, as 
long a* he is able. Hereupon we say commonly of men at 
variance : He will holde or keepe him at abbay. s6x6 Surpu 
& Markii. Countrey Farme 700 At such times as foxes and 
brocks haue young ones, you must take all your old earth 
dogs, and let them take the earth, afterward when they shal 
begin to stand at an abbaie, then must the young ones be 
brought vnto the mouth of the hole one by one and there 
cause them to hears the abbaie. 

2. To beat abay, said of the hunted animal when 
the dogs * stand at abav * round him, or have re- 
duced him to desperation; hence* to be in ex- 
tremities, to be in straits so as to have nowhere to 


turn, to be in desperation. (Now at bay-) 
e sago Will Patent 46 And euere the dogge at the he 
heldit at a-faaye. c 1400 Sir Degrevant 238 Hernia bade 
abey One a brands )>y a ley. c 1430 Hymns to Virg etc. (x8< 

70 Yam huntid as an herte to a-bay, I not widdir y may i__ 
turns. X430 Lydgate Chron- Twrn Lvi. She was at abay yset 
Amyd hope and fearflill dreads mho. * 


at 

<*» 7 > 



to a parley, xgpfi Spknser StJtFJrsl WIul x86a* 536/1 
Ail former purposes were blanched (and) the Govmkour at 
abay. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1851, y . mq Who 1 %« 
a wild Beast at abbay* seeing h&ueff surrounded, desperately 
laid about him* wounding some in his foil 
tA-b*y#,*fr. Oh.firr 1 . [properly phrase 1 



▲BBSY4MJBBBR. 


ABA m. 

A prepX *t 4 * Bat jA abort, f. Abat. OFr. bat both 
baytroxAabaper. See Bat.} At bay. 

<rxf«o KyngAUt. 38N Wher if hym myghte, so hound 
ibajn (»as hound at hay), Othlr bygila otiur bytreye. 
tAIttyll. v. Obs . rare-', [ad. OFr. abailli-er to 
overtake, gam, reachj To reach, get to. 

1430 Lydgate Ckron. Troyv. xxxvi. Or that he the cytya 
myght abayle, Horestes Knyhtes unwarely haue him metta. 
Abb- is often found in older spelling where Ab- 
ie now nsed. Thus abbaae abbatis, abbot, 
abbottor, abbay, abbortivo, abbrodgo, abbnt, 
abbuttal, which see under their ordinary spelling 
with one b. 

Abb (*b). Forms: 1 ftwebb, dwob, 4 b; 8-9 
abb. [f.A-/r*/i + WiB; cf.OE.ow/flw-OHG. 
arweban, mod. G. erweben to weave, f.a up + we/an 
to weave. (Ettmiiller suggests for an-web, com- 
paring mod. G. anwebcn to weave on or to.) An- 
other OE. form was dwef, 6 wef whence Woof.] 
The woof or weft in a web. Also attrib. 

a sees ASlfric etc. in Wright's Vocabularies I. a8a/z Stamen 
weara Subtimen aweb. Ibid. 66/1 Subtcgmem mwebb. Ibid. 
59/a Trama vel subtemen oweb vel ab. Ibid. 40/1 Trama - 
sericum seolcenab.. Linostema linen wearp, vet wvllen ab. 
*757 Lisle H usbandry 500 What is on the back ana ribs is 
somewhat finer, and makes, in druggets, the thread called 
abb. 1774 Act 14 Geo. HI. c. xxv Frauds are frequently 
committed by persons employed in the woollen manufactory 
. . by the weaver* withholding part of the woof or abb yam 
delivered to them. *835 Partington Brit. CjcL a. v. Abb, the 
yam of a weaver's warp, whence the wool of which it is made 
is termed abb-wool. 

II Abba (fb&). [An Aramaic word, Chal. M3|t 
abbd, Syr. abbd or abbd, the father, or O father.] 
Being retained in the Greek text of the N.T., and 
the versions, along with its transl. father, the com- 
bination Abba father is used by devotional writers 
as a title of invocation to the first person of 
the Trinity. Also a title given in the Syriac and 
Coptic churches to bishops, and by bishops to 
the patriarch : father, religious superior. 

138a Wycuf Rom. viii. 16 The spirit ofadopcioun of sones 
. . in which we cryen, Abba, fadir. 13*7 Genevan, ibid. The 
Sprite of adoption, whereby we c rye Abba, that is to say, 
Father. 161 1 Bible Mark xiv. 36 And he said, Abba, fiuher, 
all things are possible vnto thee. 165a J. Smith SeL Disc. 
535 Abba is a word of honour and glory, even as Rabbi : 
whence the Latin Abbas , and our English Abbot, have been 
derived to denote the greatest person in a society. *7*0 Watts 
Hym * 1 Behold what wondrous grace’ (556), My faith shall 
Anba, Father, cry And thou the kindred own. 

Abba, obs. form of Abbey. 

Abbaoe, obs. form of Abbess. 

Abbaoination, variant of Abaoination. 
Abbacy (arlAsi), also 5-6 abbaay, 6-7 abba- 
oie. [A modification of the earlier Abbatie, assimi- 
lated to forms like prelacy , med. I,, -acta, -alia. It 
appears to have been originally a Scotch form.] 

1 . The dignity, estate, or jurisdiction of an abbot. 

c 14ns Wyntown Cron. vii. v. 1*3 Of byschaprykis, or ab- 

basyis, Or ony kyrkis benefyis. ijp Lyndesav Tragtdie 
53 At Arbroith 1 began, — Ane Abasic of gret ryches andrent. 
1980 Babet AtveaHe , An Abbasie or the office of an Abbot, 
Antistitium. 1634-46 J. Row (the lather) Kirk of Scot. 
(184s) 55 That almes be given out of abbacies, as of before. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 33a Who knoweth not, that a Canon- 
ship, Abbacy, Bishoprick, are but relations t 1691 Blount 
Law Diet. Abbacy {abba t ia) is the same to an Abbot, as 
Bishoprick to a Bishop : We may call it his Paternity. 1776 
Adam Smith Wealth 0/ Nat. II. v. i. 385 (1869) The abbot . . 
was elected by the monks of the monastery, at least in the 
greater part of abbacies. 187s W. F. Seene Fordun's Ckron. 
il. 413 The word ' Abthama' has no connection whatever 
with the word *Thanus. a It is a Latin form of the Gaelic 
word Abdhaine, which is the equivalent of the Latin 1 Abba- 
tia* and signifies both the office of Abbot and the territory 
belonging to an Abbacy, ik) Burton Hist. 0/ Scot. I. xiL 
399 He is called the lord of the Abbacy. , 

2 . The period during which any one is abbot. 

179s W. Tindal Hist. Evesham a6 In the second year of 

Randulfs Abbacy Thomas, then dean, went with nim to 
Rome. 1877 R. T. Kino in Academy 3 Nov. 438 The east 
window of Bristol is the work of Edmund Knowle, whose 
long abbacy ranged from z*o6 to *330. 

Abbad, OE. form of Abbot. 

Abbadlsse, OE. form of Arbatebb, Obs., abbeu. 
K Abba* (arbfts). The L. original of Abbot, for- 
merly sometimes used as a title in English. 

*377 Lanolamd/'./Y. B.v. 171 Botbe Priour and suppriour, 
And oure pater abbas. *844 Ling aid Hist. Anglo-Saxon 
Ch. (1858) I. Iv. 135 He became their Abbas or spiritual father. 
Abbas, -Be, obs. form of Abbess. 

Abbat, variant of Abbot. 

II Allbats (abbft te). [Ital. :-L. abbdt-em, Abbot.] 
An Italian abbot ; the same as the French abbd. 

sBea W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LIIL 334 The abbate ob- 
tained a catalogue of a library extant In the Seraglio. >81 
Hawthorns Marble Farm (1879) IL Judv. R41 An abbate. 
was sitting there. 

t Abbatee*, abbotsii. Obs. Fonns: z ab* 
H abbodlaae, abbodlnee; 1*4 abbo- 
a-7 abbatlaaa, abbateaaa ; 5 abatyee. 
[a. abbaditta, late L. and early Ron- promote, of 
L.abbdtissa (cf. Pr.and It abbaaessa) fem.of abbot, 
abbdt-em, Abbot; introduced into Eng. at or soon 
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after the Conversion ; afterwards assimilated to the 
literary L. spelling as abbatiese. In s or 3 the 
Fr. abbesse was introduced, but the earlier form 
continued to exist beside it as abbatesse , abbotess 
till 7.]* Abbess. 

(In O. E. Ckron. an. 680 And by ykan gears forjrferde 
Hiuabbodssse on Streonssheals. cm§ K. ASlfrbd Bxda 
iv. *4 On Hilda mynstre )ere abbudissan wan sum brdfior 
Caedmon xehAten. aieee A.S. Inst. Polity in Anc. Laws 
II. 330 Rjht is bet abbodas ft huru abbodissan fiesta on 
mynstrum singalUce wunian. geos Will gf Wn{fric , Cod. 
Dip. VI. 147 And aelcon abbode and malcon abbat issan ,v. 
mancusas goldas. 1393 Lanqland P. PL C. vii. is8 Ichhaus 
an Aunte to a nunne * and to an abbodesse [v. r. abbesse, 
abbasse]. 1*490 in Wright's Vocab. sij Hec abaitssa, anba- 
lyse. *03 B Leland It. fl. 67. 1 6 Bertane was the first Abba- 
tuae therofi 1980 Hollyband Trtas, Fr. Tong., Abbesse , an 
Abbatesse. 3633 Hammer Ckron. IreL 60 This Saint Yta wm 
an Abbatesse. wnose original! was of Meth. 1647 N. Bacon 
Hist. Disc. xiiL 87 Abbatisses were present, ft attested the 
acts of that Synod. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. 1. vlL *<1(1739) 
To govern, chute, appoint, confirm, and remove Abbots, 
Abbotesses, Presbyters, and Deacons. *688 R. Mordbn 
Geogr. Rectified Germany *3* The Abbey Quedelnburg, 
whose Abbat ms was sometimes Princess of the Empire. 

Abb&thle, variant of Abbatib, Obs., abbacy. 
Abbatial (H*»PM), a. [a. Fr. abbatial (v6th 
cent in Litt.), ad. late L. abbdtidl-is f. abbdlia. 
See Abbatie and -al.] Of or pertaining to an ab- 
bacy, abbot, or abbess. 

a 164s Urquhart Rabelais iv. xiv. (1855) He was a public 
person, a servant to the monking tribe, apparitor to the ab- 
batial mitre. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 400 The King be- 
came entitled to the profits of the lands of bishoprick* and 
abbatial manses. 1851 Palorave Norm, h Eng. I. 366 This 
is not the Cathedral but an Abbatial Church. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. II. x. 445 He bestowed the abbatial benedict ion 
on Wulfstan. 

f Abbatioal (fibaetik&l), a. Obs. [f. L. abbdt-em 
Abbot + -ioal ; apparently by form-assoc. with 
sabbatical .] • Abbatial. 

1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. Let others dispute, whether Ceol- 
wolphus thus dispensed with them by his new Abbaticml, or 
old Regal Power. 1774 T. West A ntiq. gf Furness (1805) 75 
anding his abbatical dignity. 


Notwithstanding 

+ Abbatie. 


Obs. Forms : 3 abboddle ; 6 ab- 


batie, ab(b)athie. [ad. late L. abbatia, abbathia, 
abbadia (cf. Pr. abadia ), n. of state, £ abbdt-em 
Abbot. Afterwards changed to Abbacy, after words 
in -cy, ad. L. -eta, -tia A - Abbacy. 

cm aye An Old English Miscellany 145 On willames daye 
be yonger kynges wet bat Abboadie by-numen. xg6x T. 
N[orton] C atom's Inst. iv. a8b, Abbaties and priories are 
geuen to very boyes, by prluilege, that is to say, by common 
and vsuall customs. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. 147 No 
Bishoprick. Abathie, Dignitie, or Rectorie, of value in Eng- 
land was likely to fall, but a succeasour in reversion was by 
the Popes provisions fore-appointed for the mine. 

Abovys. An archaic form of Abbby, some- 
times found in modem writers. 

*809 Scott Lay of L. M. 11. xxiv. Glad when he passed the 
tombstones grey, Which girdle round the fair Abbaye. 

|| JLbbA lab*)- [mod. Fr. abbl\— OFr. abe, abet-.— 
L. abbdt-em ; see Abbot.] The French title an- 
swering to Eng. abbot , but extended to * every one 
who wears an ecclesiastical dress,' Littrd ; and 
specially applied to one having no assigned eccle- 
siastical duty, but acting as a professor, private 
tutor, or master of a household; in which sense 
the word is simply transferred into Eng. instead of 
being translated. Thus, * Anselm, abbot of Bee,' 
' the Abbd Montmorency.' Cf. Ital. Abbate. 

1780 Cowfer Prog. Error 385 Ere long some bowing, 
smirking, smart Abbd Remarks two loiterers that have lost 
their way. 

Abbe, v. — habbe, common for Have in 2 -3. 

Abbed, abbeod, obs. forms of Abbot. 

Abbelt, abbot, abblte, obs. forms of Habit. 

Abbeil (ae bfo) Forms: 3-7 abbesse ; 4 ab- 
bes(e, abbeys; 4-5 abbas; 4-6 abbasse; 5-6 
abbaoe ; 7- abbess, [a. OFr. abbesse, abesse, ear- 
lier abeisse, abatsse (Pr. abadessa ):— late L. abba- 
dissa , -tissa, fern, of abbdt-em Abbot; see -ess. 
This OFr. form appears beside the earlier Abba- 
txbb in 3-3, and has superseded it since 7 .] The 
female superior of a nunnery or convent of women, 
having the same authority over nuns that an abbot 
has over monks. 

*sp7 R. Gldu&^7o pe eldcute^t was atCame non no ft 


_ c sjso Met. Hons. 164 Tnat was abbas of a nunrye. 
1393 Gowaa Conf. III. 137 His wife . . that was abbesse 
there, Unto his tala hath laid bar ara. c 1400 Rom. Rase 
635a Somtyme am I prioress*, And now a nonna, ft now 
abbesse. c *4*0 Ckron. Vitod. 155 Bet Radgunda was first 
sacryd Abbas Imre. 1481 Monk of Evesham 01 A certen 
worschipful abbas was thcr. 1913 Lyfs of St. Werburge 78 
And dya elect© to them ' an other abhace. 1190 Shako. Com. 
Err. v. L 166 Go soma of you, knocke at the Abbay gate. 
And bid the Lady Abbesse coma to me. 1899 Tennyson 
Gstinevere 688 And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 
Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived For three brief 
yean, and there, an Abbess, past To where beyond these 
voices there is peace. 

Abbest, obs. form of Asbmtob. 

Abbey (arbi). Forms : 3-5 Abbey* ? 3-8 ab- 
bey® ; 3 ebbei; 4 ebey; 4-7 abbey; 6 abba, 
abee, abbie, abbelt ; 6-S abby ; 3* abbey, [a. 


OFr. abaft, mbtie, abbafe, abbelt (mod. abbaye), Pr* 
abadia :— late L. abbddia, abbdthia, abbdlia, n. of 
state, f. abbdtem Abbot. Abbey, abbathie, abbacy, 
all represent the same L word, but English has 
differentiated abbacy and abbty, which are both for 
eluded In L. abbatia, and Fr. abbaye .] 

L A monastery of religious persons secluded from 
the world, and under vows of celibacy, consisting 
of monks governed by an abbot, or of nuns ond<5 
an abbess. The development of meaning was— a. the 
jurisdiction or benefice of an abjmt, abbacy, b. the 
religious establishment or corporation, o. the mon- 
astic buildings. But these senses cannot always be 
separated. 

sasa Layamon III. *91 At Bangor was on abbey [sasg 
munuclif] lAillsd with monskea. Ibid. III. 19s He hiulde 
in soue abbayes [xaog on seuen hepen) sixtese hundred 

monakes. *097 R. Glouc ; " w 1 * * “ 

abbey he let rere . w 

hebatayle. e 130a r 

siththe Into an Abbei. 1379 Barsdur Bruce xx. 999 The 
Eril of MurreflT. , hare gert bery The kyngis hert at ths 
abbay of melross. (14* Loneuch Grail Kv. 154 la Ab- 
bey flomphe] was bnryed Ail Solempne, Whech Abbey of 

Lo. Berners Golden 
an abbaye to 
, umivall’s Bal- 

lads fromMSS. Abbas to •uppraam wo haua lytyll node. 
«4 *Hall Ckron. (1809) 709 With great triumph rode these 


R. Glouc. 369 pore, as bo bataylo was, an 
1 . .bat ya yclupod in Engelond, abbey of 
paSt. Brandon 063 Into moni o stodo, nod 


ney tiompne] was nuryoa iui soitmpno, wnec 
Glaystyngbery now man held, igaa Lo. Berm 
Boko of Marcus A ursL (*946] C vi.Tr yo gyuo si 
a foole 1536 Exhortaeyon to the Northva Fun 


ifCardinalls together to too Abee. 1990 Shams. Com. Err. 
v. L *55 Then they fled Into this Abbey; whether we pursu'd 
-John l L 48 Our Abbiaa and our Priories 


them. 


expeditions charge. 1609 Camden Remaines 
*91 William Rufus loved wel to keep vacant Bishopriks and 
Abbies in his handcs. 1639 Drvmm, os Hawth. Consist, to 


Patti. Wks. 1711, 186 That all bishops houses, concieiges, 
abbeys, and nunries, be made places to entertain souldlera. 
*691 W. G. tr. Comets Inst. 004 Had moniea owing to them 
In the name of their Abbies. 1799 Roberts on Hist. gfScot. 
(1817) R76 The Scottish monarch* had the sole right of no- 


granted by Queen Mary to the earl of BothwelL 
2 . Since the dissolution of the monasteries, popu- 
larly applied to the Abbey Church, as Westminster 
Abbey (m London, the Abbey ) ; entering also into 
the names of private residences, which were formerly 
abbatial houses, as Hattie Abbey, Newbattle Abbey. 

1597 More Richard III, 19a (1641) Entred the Abbie at 
theWestend. 1984 Powel LleyasCambria 141 The toomba 
of Gerald Sitfylt in the Abbeieof Dora. *6*4 Beaum. ft Fl. 


No. 339. x He nad been reading my paper upon Westminster 
Abbey. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xL All the steeples from 
the Abbey to the Tower, sent forth a joyous din. i88a 
Daily News 37 April gfy In the pretence of a lam and re- 
presentative gathering the remains of the lata Mr. Darwin 
were yesterday interred in Westminster Abbey. 

9 . Scotl. The precincts of the Abbey of Holyrood, 
os a sanctuary for insolvent debtors. 

1709 Fount ainuall Decisions II. 718 If he offered to go 
back to the Abbey, and was enticed to stay and hindered to 
go. a *776 Cock Laird (Herd's Balladsll. 36) When broken, 
tree care The fools are eet free. When we make them lairds 
In the Abbey, quoth ahe. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb.; as abbey-church, abbty gate, 
vault, wall, window. 

Also abbay-labourer, a labourer in the service 
of an abbey; abbey-lands, estates of an abbey; 
abbey man, a member of a monastery, a monk ; 
abbey-monger ; abbey-stead, a monastic settle- 
ment ; the site of an abbey. 

Also Abbby-laxbd, Abbey-like, Abbey-lubbeb, 
q.v. 

*649 Drumm. or Hawth. Hist fames V. Wlcs. 17s 1,105 She 
was crowned queen of Scotland in the aboy-chuich of Holy- 
rood-house. 1990 Shahs. Com. Err. v. i. 165 Go some of you, 
knocks at the Abbey gate. *699 Fuller Ch. Hist, l y. 
b 8 Abbey-labourers, not Abbey-lubbere, like their Succeo- 
sours in after-Ages. 1670 Prance Add. Narrative 30 To 
‘ to thou* owners, cmm/o Bale K. Johan 


seen re abbey-lands to their owners. *1590 Bale K.i 

■7 Thou ait styll an abbeman. 1679 Prance Add. Norm, 
twe 30 It is almost incredible, what a Qualm . . came over 
the Hearts of the stoutest abby-mongere in England. 1819 
Scott Ivanhot II. x. 179 It is a rich abbey-stede, and they 
do live upon the fat 1849 Hirst Poems 43 Till In abbey- 
vault I sleep. 1990 Shako. Com. Err. v. L *65 1 neuer come 
within these abbey wals. 

Abbey-lai'rd. [See Abbbt 3.] An insolvent 
debtor sheltering in the precincts of Holyrood 
Abbey. (Humorous.) 

186s K. Chambers Dorn. Ann. Scot. III. 349 It being part of 
the law of Scotland that diligence cannot be proceeded with 
on Sunday, the Abbey Lairds, as they were jocularly called, 
were enabled to come forth on that day, and mingle in their 
wonted society. m 

t A'bbffy-lik*, a. Like on abbey; monastic^ 
monkish. Obs. 

1953-87 Foxb A. gM. 8o/B(iso6)The admixture of all those 
abbetclike additions of moonkish miracles. 1644 IL Culmu 
CaSkedr. Nowes An Abbey-Like, Corrupt and rotten con- 
dition. 

t Abbey-lubber (**bi ifo-bw). A lasy monk ; 
a reproachful name in regular use after the Re- 
formation. 

fffgft Staokey England *3* <187*) The nuryschyng also of 



ABBOT. 
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» fret* sort* of fahil abbey-lubharya wydl an apt* to 00 
tbynf bvc m the bfadtoom and mocya W, 00W to «t« and 
drynke, igb Thomas Nashb Anot, Abear. 7 IhoM exiled 
a6 » IW bb ii , from whom Mle pens, p roomded thorn worn* 
SMt tepmaakoo of the frynsd no wham actau of Arthur of the 
rounds table, adis Carom., A rchimarmUtonorustigt**, on 
Abbey-lubber, or Arch-frequenter of the CSoyoter beefe-pot, 
or beefr-boykr. dig Moffet ft Bbhnct Health's Jm/rrm. 
hut) djMuininM the Emperor, who, like our old Abbey- 
iubfaeiCdid eat till he sweat. ifo| W. Robbrtoom Phras. 
Gem, 44 6 A porridge-belly Friar, an abbey lubber, zyag 
Hickkbingiu. PriettCr. n. iv. 45 The Dissolutions of ( klon- 
arteries, that fcd Abby-Lubbeie and wanton Nuns. 

Comb. Abbey-lubber-like. 

|M Basmabr Cooob Perish Kingdoms u, *3 Soabby lubber 
lyke they liue, & Lordee they called bee. 

Abbuiment, see Abiljment, Habiliment. 

. Abbod, early form of Abbot. 

Abboddie, early form of Abbatie, Obs., abbacy. 
Abbodioae, OE. form of Abbatbos, Obs., abbess. 
Abbot (fle’hat). Komis: 1 abbad, abbud : 1-3 
abbod; a -3 abbeod; 3-4 abbed; a- abbot 
By-form a-7 abbat Fa. abbdd-em, late L. and 
early Rom. momma, of L. abbdt-cm, in nom. abbas 
(4th c.), a. Gr. bB&at, ad. Syriac abbd, father (see 
Abba), an appellation given originally in the East 
to all monks (cl Ital. and Sp. padre, Ft. pire), but 
restricted at length in the West to the superior of a 
monastery. Adopted in Eng. at or soon after the 
English Conversion; the original abbad became by 
assimilation to the native ending -ud, -od, abbud, 
abbod, whence the 13th c. abbed; the mod. repre- 
sentative would have been abd (cf. Ger. abt\ but in 
lath c. the L. abbdt-em gave a new literary form 
abbat, under the influence of which OE. abbod be- 
came abbot, found as early as 1 1 33. Abbat con- 
tinued as a by-form till 1 700, and was especially 
affected by the ecclesiastical writers of 3-7. The 
difference is merely graphical, the atonic -ot and 
-a/ being alike -ot.j 

1 . The head or superior of an abbey. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries, sometimes applied 
to the layman to whom the revenues of an abbacy 
were impropriated, 
t a. Early form Abbod, -ed. 

e Mo K. A&LMtBD Bnda v. 13 On hum raynstre wses . . Ab- 
kd and ffietsepreost ESclwold haten. mg O, £. Cbm. 


had and ffietsepreost ESclwold haten. mg O, £, Cbm. 
{Parker MS.) Eadwold cynges 8nen, and Ccnulf abbod. 
e ««7g Lamb. Horn . 93 Bi heore abbodes iwksunge. smg 
Layamon II. ns be abbed an hone leop . . bus telde be 
abbed [rage pe abbod vppe hk horse leop . . pus spac ps 
abbod). e urn Ameren Riwle 114 Jhirah ben abbodes gro- 
pnnge. tt^H. Glouc 447 Jyf hyssop, oper abbed, inpys 
kmoded we re. 

•frb. By-forra Abbot. 

nip 6 , K, Chron. (Load. MS,) anno 1113 And bed his 
bbcopes and hk abbates and hk peignes. 1097 R. Glouc. 
996 Byssopes and abbates tohys wylle echon. e 1400 Rom . 
Hose 1694 Fatter Abb abbatk or priours. 1571 Bp. Jewel 
On 1 ThossaL (16 ix) 116 Iomhimus an Abbat hath told vs 
Antichrist shall be called, holy Lord, and most holy Pope. 
imB Hakluyt Sag. Vepages I. 71 Confirming likewise al 
things . . by their Abbate. 16x4-08 Jn. Bova(Wks. 1630)130 
Thebeggtag Frier wpuldba Prior: the Prior, an Abbat. 169s 


Mm • abbateio* 8 •bbodiyoh#, 6 •bbttrik, yy*«i * wifcl»w .^ju iwfy »»gMtt h«>n|^li 

[f. + -lie - OR. rict kingdom, 

red* mle.l Vhe benefice or Juri^icUon of en 
ebb*; w Abecy. , 


Ctam O. £, Ckrem, (Laud. MS.) anno 656 Op hk time 
mkttbbodrioi . . iwpe rice. Ibid, anno 063 He macode 


faerfWfi abbot rice, ssay Ibid, past he ne mute hafan twa 
abbotrioss 00 hands. c sam Charter cf Eadmoant(icit) 
CodFBtBouu IV. ess. 1 c kabbe unneu Baldewine abbot os 
abbotrime intd aeint EAdmundes bin, n 13m O.E. Mice. 14s 
And Bab* was Abbodryche. xim-t? Foxe A, 4 M, (1596) 
tSg/s He had had diverse bkhopriks and abbat riks in hk 
hand which were vacant, syts Madox Hitt, E.rchog. 7 He 
filled up a great many vacant Bkhopriks and Abbotricks. 

AKbotahip (arbetjip^ also 7 abbatehip. [f. 
Abbot + -ship.] The office or rule of an abbot ; 
abbacy ; abbatial term of office. 


or rule of an abbot; 


abbacy ; abbatial term of office. 

img vitas Patrum (W. de Words) l dviiL 163 b, All 1 
Religious that so bssily desyred her to take upon her I 


auctorytee of the abtotahypp. safe J. Daub tr. Sleidands 
Comm , 348 a, In steads of one bishommeke, which they left, 
they had of them again many abbotsnips, or such other like 
promotions. 169s Wood Aik, Oxen. 11 . 114 Richlieu . . con- 
wr’d upon him the abbatship of Charroux. 1^70 Spectator 
6 April 444 The last years of John of Whethamstsde's first 
abbotshlp were not passed without the accustomed miscella- 
neous litigations. 

t AbbrBTiftrlst. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. brevidri - 
um abridgement, epitome + -1 st ; whence regularly 
breviarist ; expanded into abbreviarist after abbre- 


1, Obs. ran- 1 , [f. L. brevidri - 
tome + -1st ; whence regularly 
1 into abbreviarist after abbre- 


Blountlsw Diet., Abbat or Abbot, A Spiritual Lord, that 
has the rule and pceheminenca over a Religious House. 

O. Current form Abbot. 

e nag O.R. Ckrom. (Load, MS.) anno 063 [Hclhalxode him 
pa abbot. Ibid, anno m3 Ansealm abbot of S. /Edmund. 
e 1377 Lanol. P. PL B. x. 306 pa abbot of Abyndoun And 
alia [hU] ksu for sucre, c 14 As Plumpioa Corr. 84 My ser- 
vant John Tomlynson hath taken a farmehold of the abutof 
Fountayns . . which the abott wyll record the taking, xdn 
Cotos., ft tore comme vm Abbt Haswearea like an Abbot, 
via extreamly. sfisn Ska kb. Hem, VIU , iv. il so O Father 
Abbot I An old man, broken with the storms of Stats, Is come 
to lay his weary bonm among ye. 1641 Let Termss de la Ley 
• Abbot, was the sovereign* head, or chiefe of those houses, 
which when they stood were called Abbies, and this Abbot to- 

K her with the Monks of the same House, who were called 
Convent, made a Corporation. 1731 Chau bees Cycl, 
Mitred Abbots were those privileged to wear the mitre; and 
allowed, withal, a Ail! episcopal authority within their pre- 
cincts . . and were lords of parliament. Of these Sir Edward 
Coke reckons S7 in England, ittf Disraeli St MCi 860 13 
The lay abbot of Marney, also in this Instance uke the other 
whig lords, was carcAil to maintain .a very loyal and dutiful 
though secret correspondence with the court of St. Germains, 
itfir Motley Dutch Rep. I. 270, Proob. When the Abbot 
hee dice in his pocket, the convent will play. 

1 2 . * Also a title borne by several magistrates, and 
other lay persons. Among the Genoese, one of 
their principal magistrates was called the Abbat 
of the psspfe.’ Chambers Cvel, 1741. Obs. 

1 8. Applied ironically to the leader of certain dis- 
orderly festivities, as the Abbot of Misrule, Abbot of 
Unreason. Obs, 

4 . Comb, abbot-presbyter. 

177s Pennant Tours in Scotland *55 (1774) The island 
always had for a governor an Abbot-Presbyter. 

Aobotey (srbetsi). ran. [f. Abbot + -cr; of 
which Abbacy is the ordinary derivative.] ~ Ab- 
bacy, Abbotship. 

iSft CA (,M) 

Abboton, variant of Abbatbsb, Obs., abbess. 
tAbbotrio (srbotric). Obs. Forms: 1 abbo- 


Abbreviarkt 

▲bbrfrylata (ibrPvi, fit),///, a. [ad. L. abbrf- 
vidtus shortened, pa. pple. of abbrevid-n, t ab off, 
or ?ad to + brevid-re to shorten, f. brevis short.] 
Abridged, shortened, cut short. At first used both 
as pple. and adj., but afterwards superseded in most 
senses by the normal pple. Abbreviated. Now used 
chiefly- A rbreviatbo 2. 

1 fee A proper Dyatogs 19 (1863) At seynt Edmundesbury 
. . tne famous prince duke Humfray of his lyfe was abbre- 
uiate. 1677 Gals Ct. Gentiles II. 111. 146 I aha! give an 
abbreviate Idea or character of his spirit ft eele for God. 
185s J. D. Dana Crustacea 11. 1078 Penult [joint] abbrevi- 
ate. i860 Gome Romance Not, Hist, 357 The muzzle in 
the latter k more abbreviate. 

t Abbra-viata, -at, sb. Obs. [The adj. used ellip- 
tically, like 'L.abbrevidtuw that which is abridged.] 
An abridgement, short sketch, abstract, epitome. 

zees Elyot Governor (x*&o) soj An abbreuiate, called of 
y* Giwekee and Latins, Epitoma. 1874 Brevint Saul at 
Endor >04 To pick and chuse out of evenr Creature, as it 
came out, the very best of it for thk true Pandora and true 
Abbreviate of all his works. z666 Sir S. Moreland in Pepyt 
Diary VI. 153 An unfortunate and fatal! accident has lately 
befallen me. of which 1 shall give you an abbreviat. sew 


MBS Fast an YU.J&U il ismuufa mw dime to theyr dk- 
hoooure, than shall it be abzauyatyd orhyd that the trouthe 
shall not be known, zigg Fvllkb Ci Mst.‘tt, is. itfi King 
Ethelbert was at hk Devotions, which he would not omit, 
nor abbreviate for all their Clamour, sfilg E. B. Tvum 
Earfy HUt, Matt, HL 48 The ancient Egyptian may be seen 
fat the sculptural abbreviating the gesture, 
a Of things material 2 mosUy fig. arch. 
zgas Latins* Sent, for yd Sand, in Ado, Wks II. *87 
HSnand k not abbraumted. or hk power diminished. 1399 
A. M. GnbetkonoVs Boock Pky ticks *78 M Abbreviate ae 

then the bagge, because it may gentlelye, ft easily* exulcecara 
s66z Milton Accedence (Wks. 1738) 1. 607 The long way k 
much abbreviated, and the labour of understanding much 
more easy. 

d. Of words spoken or written, or symbols of 
any kind : To contract, so that a part stands for 
the whole. The common mod, use. 

sgBiSNAKS ,L L. L.v.l a6 Hedepcth a Calf, Caufc : Haifa, 
Haufa, neighbour vocatur nebour ; neigh abreuiated ne: thk 
k abhominabl*. nag De Foe etc. A Tear L 364(1769)1116 
Exanceater of the Saxons, which was afterwards abbreviated 
to Excester and Exeter. idteGamiK P^ys. Geog. i.iv. *7 Perk 
k situated two degrees, twenty minutes, and nine second* east 
from Greenwich, which k abbreviated thus : s^sO'gTE. 

6. Of sounds : To make (a vowel or syllable) short 
sggf Bentley Pkolaris 136 The Dorians abbreviate even 
*« in the Accusative PluraL zyay Swift Let. on Eng, Tongue 
Wlca. 175c IL l 188 That barbarous custom of abbreviating 
words to fit them to the measure of their verses. 

Abbreviated (fibr#'vi,rit8d), ppl. a. [f. pree. + 
-ed. It takes the place, to some extent, of Ab- 
BBBVIATB ppl. a .] 

L Shortened, cut short, in the various senses of 
the vb. 

zgga Latimer Serm. yd S. in Adv. Wks. II. a87 His hand 
k not abbreuiated, or nk power diminished. 1870 Bowks 


befallen me. of which 1 shall give you an abbreviat. ml 
Chambkrlayne State of Gr. Brit, u 11. xL 91 (1743) The 
Speaker taking the Bill in hk hand, reads the Abbreviate or 
Abstract of the said bill. 1716 Wodsow Corretp. (1843) II. 
153 This is an abbreviate or thk attempt. 

Abbreviate (ibrrvi,r*t),»., also 5 7abreviato. 
[f. Abbreviate ppl. a . ; or on the analogy of vbs. 
so formed ; see -ate. A direct representative of L. 
abbreviare \ as Abridge, and the obs. Abrevy, re- 
present it indirectly, through OFr. abregier and 
mid. Fr. abrtvier . like the latter, abbreviate, was 
often spelt abbreviate in 3-7.] To make shorter, 
shorten, cut short in anv way. 

1530 Paixcr., I abrevyate: I make a thyngeshorte, Jeabrege. 
x6e« Bacon Essays xxiv. 99 (1869) But it it one Thing to 
Abbreviate by Contracting, Another by Cutting off. 
tl. trans. To make a discourse shorter by omit- 
ting details and preserving the substance to 
abridge, condense. Obs. 


n 1430 Chester PI. I. a(Sh. Soc.JThis matter he-abbrevited 
intoplayes twenty-foure. twa Greene Conny catching in. 
16 The queane abreuiated qer discourse. Raleigh 

Mahomet 34 Abreviated out of two Arabique writers trans- 
lated into Spanish. 167s Manley Interpreter pref., 1 have 
omitted several Matters . . contracted and abbreviated 
Others. 

tb. To make an abstract or brief of to epitom- 
ize. Obs. 

c 1480 Trevua Hirdede Polyckr. I. ex (RtfHs Ser.) Trogus 
Porapeius, in hys xr iiij. bookes. allemoste of alls the storyes 
of the worlde, whom iustinus his disciple did abbreuiate. 
1803 Fi.orio Montaigne (1634)697 To reads, to note, and to 
abbreviate Poiibius. S648-9 The Kinrdomee Weekly I nielli - 
fencer Jan. 16 to S3 The high court ©f Justice did thk (fay sit 
again concerning the triall of the King. The charge was 
brought in and abreviated. 

t o. Math. To reduce (a fraction) to lower terms. 
Obs. 

1798 Mathem, Diet. 1 . 9 To abbreviate fractions in arith- 
metic and algebra, k to le s s a n proportionally their terms, 
or the numerator and denominator. 


Anc. Law-Merch, 133 To abbreuiate, LB o Nfarre the desirw 
ous Reader hereof to Master Hinhia Ktoke at Husbandrie. 
8. trans. To shorten by cutting off apart ; to cut 
short, a. Of time. arch. 

t$ eg WHimrrmr Vulgarim 38 Ryot . . abbreviated! and 
shortened! many a marines lyfa. s8es Burton Anal, Met, 
l U. 3. xv. zso(z%s) That adventure themselves and abbre- 
viate thrir Ira for the publike good. a8f6 Sir T. Browne 


two ladieR faced each other at an abbreviated table. 

2 . Nat. Hist. Relatively short ; shorter than the 
ordinary type, or than the adjoining parts. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 6a Spergula . . Leaves opposite, 
with abbreviated leaf-buds in their axils. 

t Abbre a viat«]y, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Abbre- 
viate a. + *LT 2 .] Snortly, briefly, concisely. 

trap Nashb Lenten Straff* 31 Abbreuiatly and meetely ac- 
cording to my old Sarum plains song I haue haipt vpon. 

Abbrevifatixig (ftbr/ vi^tiij),^/.^. [f. a bbre- 
viate v. + -ymoI.] The act or process of shorten- 
ing; abbreviation, compression. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 343 Both these [prefixes] may 
contribute to the abbreviating of language. 

Abbreviation (fibrAri,^ fan), also 5-7 abre- 
viaoloun, -atlon. [a. Fr. abreviation, ad. L. ab- 
brevidtibn-em, n. of action, f. abbrevia-re : see 
Abbreviate. The prefix in Fr. a- has been re- 
fashioned, after 1,., to ab-. ] 

L The act of shortening, reducing in length. 

1530 Palsgr. 193 Abrevyation, abrexuation. >578 Lamrarde 
Peramb. Kent *33 (1890) Neither hath thk our manner of 
abbreviation, corrupted the names of townes and places onely. 
c sgpo Horsey 7 >«xorfa(HakL Soc.) 156 With ~ 11 1 

viacion and pronunciadon it [the Russian 
near the Polish. 1605 Timme Quersitanus 1 
. . to the causes of the conseruation, prolongation, destruc- 
tion, and abreuiation of our life. 18114 Soutmky Booh 0/ the 
Church I. 3vx They might purchase a free passage through 
Purgatory, or at least, an abbreviation of the term. 

2 . The result of abbreviating ; an abbreviated or 
reduced form ; short summary, abridgement. 

1480 Cans rave Chron. 17 Of these thre zones grew al man- 
kynde in thk world, and be what order here schul )e have 
abreviacioun. 1389 Nashs Dcdic. to Brands Msnaphon 
(*880) za And heere could I enter into a huge fielde of invective 
against our abject Abbreviations of Artea 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (iB 31) I. x8o Johnson’s abbreviations are all distinct 
and applicable to each subject site E. O.Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. ili. 5* To make a sort of abbreviation of this movcmenL 

8. esp. A shortened form of a spoken word, or 
written symbol ; a part of a word or symbol stand- 
ing for the whole. 

*797 Swift Letter on Eng. Wlcs. 1755 11 . 1. x88 Most of the 
books we see now-a-davs axe foil of those mangling* and 
abbreviations, tfisg Thackeray Newomes (1870) iv a> 35 
Snuffle, it must be explained, k a food abbreviation for Smith- 
field. 1878 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App. 547 The letter 
form k clearly a mere abbreviation. 

Abbmifttor (&br?vi|ritai), also 7 -or. [a. L. 
abbrevidtor, n. of agent £ abbrevid-re to shorten ; 
cf. Fr. abrlviateur. J 

1 . One who abbreviates, abridges, or shortens. 

iStf Helkiah Crooks Body if Man so6 Oribasins. the great 

abreuiater of antiquity. 1779 Gibbon Misa Whs. (18x4) 
IV. 968 Tim opinion which attnbuteR the fast^nentionea pas- 
■age to the abbreviate*, rather than to the original historian. 
3 * Anuta /W. Poet. xiiL *86 Outlines fin which the arid 
hand ef the ebfarovfator does not become apparent 

2 . spec. 'An officer in the court of Rome, ap- 
pointed as assistant to the vice-chaneeilof lor 
drawing np the pope's brieA find reducing peti- 
tions, when granted into proper term for being 
converted into bulls.* Chambers 175s. 

sgp Addr.jnm C oamo e. fat Staves Mem. Rg f v. 48a The 
wxiters. abb re vfalors, and rerisreri of dm latter* eihmtee, 
and buna, aizi Coroa., ASbreuiateur, An abbreufator; a 
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— far of hwt, or of writ* rnt Cm— »M CjtL TV» 

mfiaat — ««*t— nmlt of ahhw vSaifl— fa* tfa m— I amt is in 

ons of the extrasmgentes of John XXI! He 1317 • . The ab- 
brevietore at present make a college of f persons, divided 
into «wo paries or mdm. 

f 8. A school of physicians so named. Obs. 
sing Timme Quersitai Pref. v, Among Phyeiiians there 
aregmgerteha, Dogmatkks, Mcthodiei or Abbraviatora, and 

AblffVfihtory (ibrrvi,itori), a. rare-*. [L L. 
mbbrevtit- ppl. stem dlMrevidrex see Abbbstu&b 
4 -obt.^ Tending to abbreviate or shorten. 

iStenktu* (KbrPvii&titb, -tf&i). [f. L. aih 
brevidt- (see prec.) 4 -uri] 

+L The process of abbreviating; abbreviation, 
shortening. Obs. 

adlp Hammond On Prnlsns tii. 7. 96 The abbreviature or 
apocope hath no example. 1673 Tee. Tavlob Snppl. $0 
Ssrm. for Frar (1678) 13s I moat be forced to use summarise 
and arts of abbreviature in the enumerating those things, 

+ 8. An abbreviated or shortened state, condition, 
or form ; shortness. Obs. 

.1614 Sbldsn Titles if Honor 114 Cultus alienus siue ex- 
tmneus, or Idolatrie, which they commonly express by T9 in 
abbreviature, xtfpo Jaa. Taylor Holy Dying 1. f 3. 07 (1737) 
God in pity . . hath reduced our misery to an abbreviature. 
8. An abbreviated or abridged copy ; an abridge- 
ment, compendium, epitome, or abstract. 


meny abbayes as be|> iettres in)» A B C [re alphabets). (1394 
Piers PL Crude 9 A and all myn ABC After have I lamed. 
£440 Prompt. Farm A-pece apecy [1499 abce] alpkabetum, 
abecedarium . a zgao MyrroureofOur Lmdye *30 There is 
xxii letters in the Abce of Hebrew. 1x73 Cooper Thesaurus. 
Abecedarium, ~rii An Absee. s6xs YuouxoAbecl the A B C 
or Criacroaae-row. 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xiv Master 
Tubal Holophemes, who taught him his A B C, co well that 
he could eay it by heart backwards. 1781 Cowrie Convert. 
14 Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee Those seeds of 
science called his ABC. a t*iS Hood Husgtis 4 Duggitu 5 
I’d carve her name on every tree. But I doul know my A B C. 
1 2. An alphabetical acrostic ; a poem of which 
the successive stanzas* or lines, begin with the letters 
of the alphabet in order. Obs. 

c ijjhs Wyclif Jeremiah , Prolneue 90 Vn Tewere onli and 
Bemamyn he profedede, and of his dtee the faMingus with 
fourfold abeoe he weilede. rzgfe The ABC ifAristetle 
(1868) Whoso wilneb to be wiys, & worsebip desisty, Larne 
be 00 lettir, & looks on anojur Of be abc of Anstotill : 
argue not aun bet. tgoy Bright Edn. if Chancer (title) 
Chaucers ABC, calledTa Prftre de Nostro Dame, x8gx 
BelTs Chaucer Vl. sag Tha ABC is a prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin somewhat in the manner of an acrostic It consists 
of twenty-throe stanzas, each of which begins with one of 
tha letters Of tba alphabet, arranged in theTrotder. [It b a 
transk of tha French hymn inPqgr. if the LyfkqjfMam\ 


8. A spelling-book, or primer, teaching the alpha- 
bet and first elements Of residing {Obs.) ; hence 
fig. the first principles, most elemental^ part; or 
aunplest rudiments (of any subject). 


So several states. 1735 Casts Hist. Eng. IV. 55 To bestow 
their time in the fathers and councils rather than on compen- 
dium* and abbreviatures. zSza Coleridge The Friend v. 
vii. 316 (1867) It is indeed little more than an abbreviature of 
the preceding observation and the deductions therefrom. 

4. An abbreviated or contracted form of a word 
or phrase ; a contraction, an abbreviation. 

cwgs Jackson Creed viii. 97 Wks. VIII. xi6 From mistake 
of letters or abbreviatures by the transcribers. z6Ba Sir T. 
Browne Chr. A/or. (1756) 35 The hand of Providence writes 
often by abbreviatures. S7B4 Wodrow Corresp. <1843) III. 
149 The reading was easy to me, though some abbreviatures 
stopped me a little. 

t Abbrevy(e, abrevye, v. t Obs. rare. [a. 
mid. Fr. abr/vie-r, abb-, (14th c.) wH.'L.abbr entire to 
shorten: see Abbreviatk, the modem form from 
I-., and Abridge, the earlier equivalent from OFr. 
abregier.] - Abbreviate, Abridge. 

1483 Caxton G. Leg. 494/4 Which hystorye Saint Juetyn 
abreuyed or shorted. 

Abbroohe, obs. form of Abroach v. 

t Abbrochment, Obs. ; also abroohement. 
[A Dictionary rendering of med. L. ah r oca men turn, 
used in the Acts of Parlt. of Edw. III., and formed 
apparently on the stem of Brok-ek, Brok-agk] 

167s T. Manley Interpreter, Abbrochment (mbbrvcamen- 
tun!) is a forestalling of a market or fair, by buying up the 
wares before they are exposed to sale in the market or fair, 
and then vending them again by retail. 1691 Blount, Ac. 

Abbud, OE. form of Abbot. 

Abbudisse, OE. form of Abbatesb, Obs., abbess. 

Abbuttal, obs. form of Abuttal. 

Abby, obs. form of Abbet. 

Abbyt(e, obs. form of Habit. 

ABO (*»bi-sf), sb. 4- ; also written as a word : 
3-6 abeoe; 3 apeoe, apeoy, apsie; 6 apole, 
absee, absle, abaey, abeesee; 5-7 aboe; 6-7 
abole ; 7 aboee, a-bee oee. (These names were 
most frequent in sense 3 .) The first three letters 
of the alphabet ; hence 

L The alphabet itself. [So inOFr.^J?C, abece] 

tom R. Glouc. 966 He was more bun ten jer old, ar he 
coupe ye abece. 139S Wyclif Last Age s8 Euery lettre in 
pe abece may be souned wip opyn motif save .m. lettre one. 
1387 Tax visa Higden VI. 950 (Rolls Ser.) He founded as 
meny abbayes as bep Iettres in pe ABC[m alphabets) CI394 
Piers PL Crede 9 A and all myn ABC After have I lamed. 


cmm Peom in Kelt * . Antif, L S3 Quan a chyld to ecsle eon, so 1 

xal set be, A bok hym is browt, Nay lyd on a brede of tre,* It bedc 

That men callyt an abece, tm Wm + lnv. North. Count. your L 

(Surtees Soc.) fl. 369, xUUdoae* nap' letten abeeeees eignatic 
vH — iiij dom’ abeeseenin p'cMRMit ifilTt Toueon Calvins with th< 

Sermo ns 99/s When he gaue vs hie words, hee did not giue none u 

va an A b. c, onely, but hee taught vs with open mouth. (1840) i. 

u8|Gouuno Calvin on Deuteron. Serai, six. 11a 07 a, Wee abdlcat( 
amde still at our Aheie, and wot not what rule or doctrine in Amu 
meaneth. a ifg) H. Smith Se r mon s 95a This ip the Abce, getherc 
and Primmer, and Grammar, the first lesson and last lemon the clul 
of a Christian, rip Decree if Star Chamb. 1 10 (Arber’e thedigr 
A reop. 14) Any Bibtee, Teeiamente . . Primers, Aboees, or gent M 
other books or books, sfiet Milton Animadv. (1851)904 To PoLRc 
tutor their uneoundneeae with the Abcie of a Liturgy. 1879 less to 1 
Farrar St. Paul If. 15s note, The notion may be that ritual- 0. Q 
km is only the dementaiy teaching, the ABC of religion. his rio 

A Attrib., as in ABC-book or abooo-book, 
abeey-book, primer, horn-book ; an introductory Gold; S 
book to any subject; often in catechism or dialogue t0 _ t,le \ 
form. So ABC-scholar , ABC- learner, ABC - /• 

teaehtr-, • th*ABC( - Alphabetical) Railway Guidt.' the th. 

IM Shahs. John u i. 106 I begin 1 1 shall beseech you*; soverei 
that is question now, And then comes answer like an Absey a 1704 
booke : , 0 sir,* eeyes answer, 'at your beet command.* zfitr abdicate 
Florio Abeced a rio, a teacher or learner of ABC: also a TheDe 
home-books, or A-bee-cee-booke. 1440 Prompt . Pore. A- I. vii. x 
pecelerner,orhe hat leraythe be abece. Alphabetkne, abece • noneye 
dorius. 15S0 95 M unday Johnh Font etc. 60 Which a meere Gladst 
abce schofler in the arte Gun doo it with the least facilitie. and effi 
1 63a Shbbwood An Abcec-learner or teacher, ^Arcr^/rrCFr.) genuine 

JL B 0> or abee-oee is even found as a vb. 1 to AM 
say the alphabet.’ 1. Fc 

riii Florio Abeceddre , to alphabet or abee-cee. a 1848 Used e 
Hood My Sons Heir is A coppersmith I can’t endure— Nor j 

pmty us^rABC-ing. .. . . . thing a I 

A B O process (in making artificial manure). Apot. h 

1879 E. G. Barthoijomcw in Cassell s Tech. Educ. I. 115 and Fiv 
The ABC is a patented process, and obtains its name from Saturn 
the three initial letters of the three principal ingredients . . ryaB G. 
alum, blood, and clay. ahdicati 

Aboareo, sb. (Anglo-Jnd.) See Abkabi. Life of 

ABC-dorian, obs. form of Abegbdarian. m o ht T v 

Abdft, var. of Abada, Obs. rhinoceros. j \ 

I AbdMt (ft'bdest). [Pen. f. Sb 

water 4 dost hand.] The Mohammedan rite of wash- formal 

ing the hands before prayer. or trufi 

iSeniU* (K-bdikSb’l), a. [f. L. abdUS-rt* 

•ble, repr. a possible L. *abdicJbt/is .] Capable of their ah 

being abdicated. H ; >• ** 

Mod. Such responsibilities are not abdicable at wUL u 

Abdioant (a bdikint), a. and sb. rare . [ad. L. Sou™ 
abdicant-em pr. pple. of abdiedre , to abdicate ; cf. Christ Lr 
Fr. abdiquant .] Venetia 

A. adj. Abdicating, renouncing, who abdicates. AM 
sfigA Whitlock Manners if the Engl. 93 (T.) Wicked Jews, v. 4 -11 

murtherers of Christians, monks abdicant of their orders. ing, oi 

B. sb. One who abdicates. A- 1 

Abdicate (se-bdik/it), v. [f. L. abdiedt ppl. a thing 

stem of abiiicd-re to renounce, disown, reject ; f. 
ab off, away + died-re to proclaim, make known.] qq j^ir 

1. trans. To proclaim or declare to be no longer the gov 

one’s own, to disclaim, disown, cast off ; esp. to Ghost ii 

disown or disinherit children. Now only as a tech. 
term of Rom. l^iw ( L. abdicare filium , also fatrem). ‘“"l" 
1341 Elyot 1 m. Gov. 149 '1'he father . . doeth abdicate nowe ’ -* 

andthen one, that is to saie. putteth them out of his familie. * JL 

1844 Milton Jus Pofuli 34 Parents may not causelessly abdi- L T1 

cate or disinherit children. 1697 Potter Antia. Greece iv. xv. or 

. 35* (*7*5) PerenlR were allow’cf to be reooncll d to their ehil- . f 

dren, out after that could never abdicate them again, a 1783 ,n K 01 

Shsnstone Essays 117 Wherever I diaasteeined, I would r . 

abdicate my first cousin. 1808 Sewell Osf. Pr. Euay 70 Son* ■stnerd 

were exposed, abdicated, and sold by the laws of Solon. Abdscoi 

+ 2. To depose (from an office or dignity]. Obs. f roni 
s6et Buxton A not. Mel. l a. in. xv. 197 (1051) The Turks 
abdicated Cemutus, the next heir, from the emptra. aervant 

1 3. refi. To formally cut oneself off, sever, or mbwion, 
separate oneself from anything; esp. to divest one- f2. ! 
self of an office (L. abdicare se magistrates Obs . 1660 V 

1548 Hall Chron. Introd. Hist. Hen. IV. xr (1809) To per- been ah 
swede a man . . to Abdicate himselfo from his empire and im- the abdi 
penal! preheminence. 1889 Evelyn Mem. (* 857) II. 990 8. R< 

The great convention . . resolved that King James . . had rally) 
by demise abdicated himself and wholly vacated his right. 
rolo H. More Myst. Iniq. s8 A Prince . . wno, by trensgrensing 
Rgiunst the Laws of the Constitution, hath abdicated him- t VjL' ! 
self from the Government, and stands virtually Deposed. 
t4» trans. To pnt away, cast off, discard (any- c 

thing). Obs. Const. 1. 

IJ83 % Foxb A. f At. (1598) 331/a The King our tone- with thi 

reigne lord and nuuster cannot abdicate from bunselfe this M true 1 

right. 1833 Br. Hall Hard Texts 343 Neither heat thou, made m 

O Cynis, so well known me as to abdicate thine Idolatry. Wka. X 

184a Rogers Haetman 597 If the Lord Jesus purposely would • - of all 

defile irnd abdicate die seventh day Sabbath of the Jew. He impl 

1888-9 1-snv RuHEuA1MrrvNa84.il. xx Acddenta may 4. es/ 
abdicate your opinion. or yj,^ 

6 . To formally give up (a right, frost, office, or < ] t ^ , 
dignity); to renounce, laydown, surrender, aban- when a 
don ; at first implying voluntary renunciation, but 
now Including the idea of abandonment by default tio*^r! 
See the parliamentary discussions of 1688 . rate to 1 

iSia Ba HALL/fenf Texts ex Abdicating ear Just pri vUmm. <184^ l 

(Mux 8oefERe Speech on the Vacsstion of lit ThroneThe bkangi 

word abdicate doth naturally and properly signify, entirely and abc 
toreaounoe, to throw off, disown, xeuoQuisneny dung or per- to lay tl 


son, so as to have nofWrther to do with it 1 and that whether 
it be done by expreae words or in writing (which is the senes 
your Lordships put upon it. and which ie praperiy called ra- 
eignation or ceerioiOk or by doing such acta as are incomdatent 
with the holding and retaining of the thing, which the Com- 
■Rone take to be the present case. i«ri Du Foe Hist. Devil 
(1840) 1. i. 14 Die thrones which the Devil and hb followers 
abdicated and were deposed from. 1781 Johnson CM Pules 
in /bewM(riri)lV. 977 Whoever shall for three months to- 


(1840) 1. i. 14 1'he thrones which the Devil and hb followers 
abdicated and were deposed from. 1781 Johnson CM Pules 
in /bswM(riri)lV. 977 Whoever shall for three months to- 
gether omit to attend . . shall becoaeideredns having abdicated 
the dub. 1809 Foster Essays L vii. 90 To have abdicated 
the dignity of reason. 1897 Pskiicott Pht'Epi. L xo Ihc Re- 
gent Mary formally abdicated her authority. 1837 Ruukin 
PoL Rc. Art,} A power not indeed to be envied . . but still 


leas to be abdicated or despised. 

8. Comm. Law. Said of the Inturer surrendering 
his rights of ownership to the underwriters.. 

*7tg N. Maobnb Ess. Insur. II, 38 The Owners 


*788 N. Maoenb Ess. Insur. II. 38 The Owners of sock 
Gold, Silver, or Pearls, cannot renounce or abdicate them 
to the Underwriters. 

7. absol. (by ellipsis of the thing resigned, usually 
the throne or crown'. To renounce or relinquish 


the throne or crown'. To renounce or relinquish 
sovereignty, or its equivalent. 

o 1704 T. Brown Efigr. Wks. 1730 1. rti Either he must 
abdicate or thou, tysi De Foe Hist. Devil ( 1 840) il L its 
1'he Devil abdicated for awhile. 1837 Carlyle French Rem 
I. vii. xi. 399 Is it not strange so few kings abdicate ; and 
none yet heard of has been known to commit euiddef 1879 
Gladstone Gleanings III. i. 5 The Majority have in virtue 


1 'he Devil abdicated for awhile. 1837 Carlyle French Rem 

I. vii. xi. 399 Is it not strange so few kings abdicate ; and 
none yet heard of has been known tocommit euiddef 1879 
Gladstone Gleanings III. i. 5 The Majority have in virtue 
and effect abdicated, and their opponents are the true and 
genuine corporation. 

Abdicated (K-bdik^ted), (pi. a. [f. prec. 4 -bd.] 

1. Formally renounced, resign?^ or given up. 
Used especially of a possession, right, or function. 

*888 Lu. Somber Speech , It b an entire alienation of the 
thing alidicatcd, and ao stands in opposition to dicare, rita 
Apot. Fail. Walker's Acc. as A Head Abdicated of Reason 
and Five Senses. 1713 Addison 7 k Sir Goff. Fueller Old 
Saturn too, with up-cast eyes, Beheld hb abdicated skies. 
*7*8 G. Carlrton Mem. ting. Officer 033 The Siege thus 
abdicated (if ) may use a modem Phmaeji x8gs Cockburn 
Lfe of Jeffrey I. 96 Some new obstacle to my belief, which 
might return me to my abdicated opinion. 

2. Deposed from an office, function* or dignity. 
In 17th c. including deposition by others (see Ab* 
dioate 2 ), but now always, aeH-depoaed, having 
formally laid down or divested himself of a dignity 
or trust. (See the ambiguity of its application to 
Janies II.) 

1891 New Disc. Old Intreogue xviiL 15. So found too late 
their abdicated James. 1714 Swift State if Affairs Wka. 

II. l 915 Those who wish to see the son of the abdicated 
prince upon the throne. 178s Gibbon D. 4 F. II. xli. 531 1 'he 
abdicated monarch fled from the justice ofhis country, th) 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXX 1 L 368 That strange personage, 
Christina, the abdicated Queen of Scotland. s8e6 Howell 
Venetian Life xx. 349 The abdicated Emperor of Austria. 

Abdicating (arbdikritig), vbl. sb. [f. Abdicate 
v. 4 -ingI.] The net of formally resigning, renounc- 
ing, or abandoning. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1873 Lady s Catling \. 1 9. 7. 14 If the abdicating a child be 
a thing so unnatural. 1889 Lu. Somers Speech, For Ab- 
dicating a thing it is sufficient to do an act which is in- 
consistent with retaining it. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. * v. 
On King James ll’s leaving the kingdom, and abdicating 
the government. 9879 H- K. Manning Mission of Hoty 
Ghost Mi. 87 It is not content with abdicating the powers of 

Abdication (cebdikfij^n). [a(l. L. abdiedt ion* 
em, n. of action, from abdiedre : see Abdicate and 
-ion J The act of abdicating, in various senses of vb. 

L The action of formally renouncing, disowning, 
or casting off. Now only applied to the disown- 
ing of a son in Roman Law. 

tegs R. Huloet Abctdarium , Abdication, as when the 
father doth wyllyngly exclude the tonne from hisinheritaunce, 
A bdicatio. s8zg Br. Hall Contemp. 111. 66 A just abdication 
from thy favour and protection, and an interminable seisure 
by satan. sdgi Hobmu Gov. 4 Soc. ix. § 7. 139 A son also 
is freed from subjection in the same manner as a subject and 
servant are. For emancipation is the same thing with manu- 
mission, and abdication with banishment. 

ta. isition from sovereignty. Obs. 

s66o R. Coke Elem. of Power 4 Subj. 57 Who . . had they 
been able, would have advanced the jxswer of the Senate to 
the abdication of Cmaan. 

8. Resignation, surrender, renunciation (gene- 
rally). Const, of. 

«6sSBr. Hall Righteous Mammon 719 Both in preparation 
of mind, and (when need is) in a charitable abdication, hearken 
to the duties which ( h>d layes upon you. x668 I. Howe 
Blessedness of the Righteous (Wks. 1834) x6i/a Which abdi- 
cation of the earth, as none of their country. 1699 Ane. 
Const. Eng. 61 The doing of any act that is utterly inconsistent 
with the being or end of the thing for which it ii ordained, is 
as true a renouncing, or abdication of that thing as if It were 
made in exp ress words. >788 Buexa Articles agt. Hastings 
Wks. XI I. 393 He recommends an entire abdication for ever, 

. . of all power and authority. *848 Lyttoh Harold iv. i. 78 
He implored the Earl to aia his abdication of the throne. 

4. esp. Resignation or abandonment, either formal 
or virtual, of sovereignty or othlr high trust. 

* It is used when there is only an implicit Renunciation, as 
when a Person does Actions that arc altogether inconsistent 
with hie Trust.* Bailey x7ax. 

*888 in Somerde Tracts!. 441 They pitched upon Derelic- 
tion or Abdication, not that either or these were coounentu- 
rate to the elate of the business. 17*6 Ds Fob Hist. Devil 

d - a \ * 1 . < -t- -** *■ — 1— - aI* AaA 


to lay the foundations of a city. 
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t»v. Abdication, Id general, is where a magistrate or person In 
onca, renounces and gives up tha same before the tons of ser- 
vice > ip expired. s^Lvtton Last of Barons in. v. 173 What 
euicada Is to a man, abdication is to a king. 

6. Comm. Law, Formal renunciation or relinquish- 
ment of the ownership of goods by an insurer to the 
underwriters ; abandonment. 

>788 N. Magens Emm . Itu nr , II. 38 A Ship is unfit to pro* 
aacuta her Voyage, when an Abdication is made before tha 
justice and Leave given to discharge her. 

Abdioattwa (srbdikriitiv), a. rare-*, [f. L. ab* 
died/fv-us, f. abdicat-us : see Abdicate and -ivi.] 

' Causing or implying abdication.* J. 

mi Bailey, whence in Johmsom 1755, etc. 

AMloator (je bdikr**Uj). [L. n. of agent from 
abdlcdre ; see Abdicate and -on.] One who ab- 
dicates. 

1864 Daily Tilt graph Nov. 16 It is hard to lose a crown 
where the civil list can never be ; It is painful to abdicate 
when the abdicator haa no pension for his alidication. 

t A'bdite, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L.abdit-us hidden 
away, pa. pple. of abd-bre to put away, hide ; f. ab 
off, away 4 dS-re to give, put. Cf. reconditus re- 
condite J Hidden away, put out of the way. 

1838 Hkywood Hit rare At* via 561 Things superaaturall 
we ftnde The depth whereof we cannot well conceive To 
[=too] Abdite and retruse from man's weake minde 

t A'bditive (eebditiv\ a. Obs.-* [f. L. .abditlv- 
us, f. abdit-us : see prec. and -ivb.] 1 Having the 
power or quality of hiding.' J. 

mi Bailey, whence in Johnbon 1753, etc. 

Abditory (sebditori). [ad. L. abditdri-um a 
hiding-place, f. abdit*, ppl. stem of abdbre : see 
prec. and -ory.] A hidden or withdrawn place, a 
concealed repository. 

i<gB Da. Robinson Eudoxa 16a In the center of the kernel 
of grain, as the safest abditory, is the source of germination, 
stop Tomlins Law Diet . a. v., Abdiiorinnt , An abditory or 
hiding-place, to hide and preserve goods, plate, or money. 

Abdomen (*bd#»*in&o. [a. L. abdbmen, of 
unknown etymology ; it has been suggested from 
abd-bre to stow away, conceal, cover; and from 
adeps, adip-tm, fat, as if for *adipomen. Occurs 
first in transl. from French.] 

+ 1. orig. Fat deposited round the belly; the fleshy 
parts of the belly or paunch. Obs. 

1541 Copland tr. Galyen's Terapeutyk e 9 Gij, The mem- 
brane y* Is stretched vnder labdomen [ = /'abdomen). 1601 
Holland Pliny (1634) I. 344 In old time they called this 
■DOrcell in 1 -atine Abdomen. 1807 Topuell Four-footed 
Beasts (1673) j)oo A cites is a swelling In the covering of the 
belly, called ot the Physitians Abdomen, comprehending both 
the skin, the fat, eight muscles, and the film or panicle called 
Peritoneum. 189a Coles, Abdomen, the Pat which is about 
the Belly. 

2. Anat. The belly ; the lower cavity of the body, 
from the diaphragm downwards, which contains 
the stomach, bowels, and other organ* of nutrition ; 
sometimes used as including, and sometimes as 
excluding, the pelvic cavity; and often in Nat. 
Hist, used of the outer surface of the belly. 

xtfijj H. Crooke Body of Man 796 There bee tenne Muscle* 
which couur the nether Kelly, on either side fiuc, called the 
Muscles of the Abdomen. 1658 Ridgley Praet. 0/ Physick 
04 It floweth down into the cavity of the Alxlomen. mi 
Chambrss Cycl. The abdomen is lined internally with a than 
soft membrane . . called the peritonaeum. 1849 Carfrntek 
Zool. f 74 The skin of the ahdomen, in front of tne mammary 

E , forms a pouch which contains and protects the young 
ftgaroos, etc.]. 187a Huxley Physiology 1. s The trunk 
rally divided into the chest or thorax, and the belly 
or abdomen. 

3. Zool. In the higher Arthropoda (as insects, 
spiders, and crabs\ the posterior division of the 
body, usually distinctly marked off from the an- 
terior part containing the thorax and head. 

1788-9 Howard New Royal Cycl. 1930 In insectR of the 
third order . . the head, thorax, and abdomen are wholly 
different from those of the other orders. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. $ 73Q The body fof Spiders! is composed of two principal 
parts nearly always distinct : — one called the cepha to- thorax 
. . the other termed the abdomen. 1855 Gosrr Marine Zool. 
1 . 157 [The crabs have the] abdomen little developed, bent 
under the body, with no trace of a swimming tail. 1868 
Duncan Insect World Intr. 9 In the perfect insect the ab- 
domen does not carry either the wings or the legs. 

Abdominal (&bd/>*min&l), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. abddminal-is , f. abddmen , abddmin - ; see -al.1 
A. adj. 

1. Anat. Of or pertaining to the abdomen; ventral. 
*748 Dr. R. James In trod. to Moffet's Health's Impr. 8 
The perpetual Compressure of the Stomach, and all the 
abdominal Viscera. i8|B Todd Cycl An. * Ph. I. 16 A 
degree of antagonism exists between the diaphragm and the 
abdominal muscles. 1870 Rollebton Animal Life 7 The 
walls of the abdominal and pelvic cavities. 1874 Wood Nat. 
Hist. 553 That which is found on the under surface and in 
front of the vent is called the abdominal An. x8n Syd. Sec. 
Lex. 8 In man the respiration Is said to be abdominal, in 
woman thoracic. 

2. Zool. Belonging or attached to the abdomen 
of insects and Crustacea. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. Metam. Insects 1. 7 Like caterpillars, 
having throe pairs of legs and In the former case abdominal 
pro-legs aa well. 1877 Huxley Anat. lav. An. vl 346 Cyn- 
thia nil its branchial appendages attached to the abdominal 
members. 


Si Zool. Epithet of an order of fishes, a division 
of Ij b* soft-finned group of the Osseous fishes, having 
the ventral fins under the belly, as in the common 
earth salmon, herring; etc. 

IWR Thiorne Hob. ^ Inst An. I. ii, 113 The herring., belongs 
to tne tribe called abdominal Ashes, or those whoso ventral A ns 
are behind the pectoraL 1847 Caspbnter ZooL < 573 [Tht»v] 
Have greater facility of ascending and descending than the 
abdotnlnal Ashes. s8g4 Badham Prose HaUentics 993 That 
grand ichthyological section called abdominal, of which the 
leading feature is to have the belly-fins suspended behind the 
pectorals or side-fins. 

B. sb. An abdominal fish ; in pi. Abdominals, 
more commonly L. |] Abdomimalos (-*i-l ft), the 
order of soft-finned Osseous fishes, which have the 
ventral fins under the abdomen and behind the 
pectorals. 

II Abdomh&alia (*bd/»miitfWi*). Zool. [mod. 
L. pi. neut. of abddmimllis ; see Abdominal ; sc. 
animalia animals.] An order of the Cirripedes 
or barnacles, having the body composed of one 
cephalic, seven thoracic, and three abdominal seg- 
ments, the latter bearing three pairs of cirri. 

1878 Ben eden An. Parasites 55 Tne whole family of the 
Abdominalia, a name proposed by Darwin, if I am not mis- 
taken, have the sexes separate. 

Abdomix&onoopy (e&bd/>imhwvsc 8 pi). Med. 
[rood. f. L. abddmen , abddmin -, + Gr. - anoxia look- 
ing at, viewing; sec -boopy.] 'Term for the 
operation or mode of ascertaining the existence of 
abdominal disease by percussion mediate or imme- 
diate, by inspection, measurement, and manual ex- 
amination.' Mayne 1851 . 

Not in Craig 1847. 

Abdominous (d&bd£*imnos\ a. [f. L. abddmen , 
abdomin-, + -ou.s, as if from a L. *abdomindsus. ] 
Having a paunch, or big belly ; corpulent. 

1651 Cleveland Dial. Tivo Zealots 44(Wks. 1677) 34 It's so 
abdominous [« st ed. abominousl The Trojan Nag was not so 
fully lin’d. t 6 $& Fuller Ch. Hist. x. xvii. 10 He wan . . some- 
what abdominous, and corpulent in his body, a 178s Cowprr 
/ V. £Vrr?rai 7 (K>rgon installs, abdominous and wan, Like a fat 
squab upon a Chinese fan. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. 
I. xv. 3 To see him surrounded by fat wives and abdominous 
brats. 

AbdU00 Ofebdi/7-s), v. arch. [ad. L. abduc-bre 
to lead away ; f. ab off, away 4 dCtc-brt to lead. 
Now generally replaced by Abduct.] 

1. To lead or draw away by act or persuasion ; to 
abduct. 

*837 State Papers Hen. VII I, 1. 557 From the whych opinion 
I colue not abduce them with all iny endevor. 1863 N. 4 Q. 
3rd Ser. III. 984 Sir Henry Hayes, a gallant Corcagian knight, 
abduced a Quaker damsel 

+ 2. To draw away, as by an abducent or abductor 
muscle. Obi. 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud, . F.p. in. xx. 156 If we abduce 
the eye into either corner, the object will not duplicate. 

Abduoent (jfcbdi/7-stfnt), ppl. a. [ad. L. ab 
ducent-em pr. pple. of abdue-bre : see Ab -uck.] 
Drawing away or out. Used chiefly in anatomy, as 
the opposite of adducent. 

X7X3 Tirrham Physico- Thtol. tv. ii [This] is the case of the 
adducent and abducent muscles [of t he rye]. 175s Chambers 
Cycl. n. v. Abductor, Abductor or Abducent in anatomy, a 
name common to Reveral. muscles whose action is the with- 
drawing, opening, or pulling hark, the parts they are fixed to. 
*87^ Encyc. Bnt. (cd. g)I. 881 The Aliducent or sixth nerve 
springs out of the groove between the lower border of the 
pons and the anterior pyramid of the medulla oblongata. 

Abdnot (£bdzrkt\ v. [f. I.. abduct -um , pa. pple. 
of abduc-ere ; see Abduce. Cf. conduct , induct .] 
Not in Craig 1847 ; the earlier word was Ahduck. 

1. To lead or take away improperly, whether by 
force or fraud ; to carry off, to kidnap. Applied 
especially to the illegal carrying off of a woman 
or child. 

1834 Lanoor I mag. Conv., Exam. 0/ Shahsp. (Sir Thao. 
Lucy log.) That a goose on the common . . may be seized, 
bagged, and abducted, with far less offence to the laws. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Ret v. 11. tv. 997 His Majesty has been 
abducted, or spirited away, 4 enlevc,' by Some person or per- 
sons unknown. 1848 Leigh Hunt Jar of Honey r. 63 Two 
foxes, one of whom is meditating to abduct his breakfast. 
i86x Sat. Rev. No. 986. 400 The dairymaid . . is courted by 
her master's son, and afterwards forcibly abducted by the 
same villain. 1877 Stephen Crim. Law xxx. 179 A and B, 
two girls under to, run away from home together. Neither 
abducts the other. 

2. To draw away (any member of the body) from 
its natural or ordinary position. 

1836 Todd Cycl. An. 4 Ph. I. 997/x The second [muscle] 
goes to the base of the first toe, and abducts it. 1848 J. 
Miller Praet. of Sure. xL 630 Dislocation [of the Hip] 
downwards . . The thigh is much abducted, and cannot be 
brought near its fellow. 

Abductod (*bdtrkttd),//4 a., [£ prec. + -RD.] 

1. Led or carried away improperly* kidnapped. 

1878 J. Beesboum Wattdering* in Hntagonia His wrongs 

avenged, and his abducted wives restored to his affectionate 
keeping. x88s J. Hawthorne Fortunes Fool 1. xft (in Macm, 
Mag. XLV. 173) By to-morrow morning Madeleine would 
have lived out her character of the abducted heiress. 

2. Of a member of the body : Drawn away. 

187a Huxley Physiology vil 174 A limb is . • abducted 
when it la drawn away from the saddle line. 


Abdltotioil (dbdrkjwi). [ad. L. abductitin-em 
n. of action f. obdBcbre ; c£ Fr. abduction : see Ab- 1 
duoi.] A leading or drawing away, in var. senses 
of vbs. abduce and abduct. In Johnson 1773 , with 
no quot., but much earlier in Anatomy and Logie. 

1. A leading away. 

s6a8 Cocke sam, Abduction : a leading away. 1873 Times 
Sept. 9 Increased abduction of the stream by the water com- 
panies. 

2. The act of illegally carrying off or leading 
away anyone, such aa a wife, child, ward, voter. 
Applied to any leading away of a minor under the 
age of sixteen, without the consent of the parent or 
guardian ; and the forcible carrying off ot any one 
above that age. 

1788 Blackst. Comm. IV. iv. xv. f 9. 918 The other offence, 
that of kidnapping, being the forcible abduction or stealing 
away of a man, woman, or child from their own country, ana 
sending them into another, was capital by the Jewish law. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 19/2 The forcible abduction and marriage 
of women Is a felony. 1838 Thmlwall Greece I. v. x» In the 
abduction of Helen, Pans repeats an exploit attributed to 
Theseus. 

3. The muscular withdrawal of a limb or other 
part of the body outward from the medial line. 

1886 J. Smith Solomon' sPortr. Old Age (1676) 6a If we con- 
sider how they [the muscles] can stir the limb inward and out- 
ward, they can perform adduction, abduction. 1767 A. Fyfe 
Compend. of Anat. (18x5) I. 11. 994 Pyri/brmis [Muscle] . . 
Action : To assist in the Abduction ot the Thigh, and in 
its rotation outwards. x8s8 Todd Cycl. An. 4 Ph. 1. 136/r 
Those motions of inclination of the foot known under the 
names of adduction and abduction . . take place in the joints 
of the tarsus. 

4. Surg. The separation of contiguous parts after 
a transverse fracture, causing the gaping of a wound, 
the recession of the two parts of a broken bone, etc. 

*783 Chambebs Cyc. Supp. s. v. This Abduction is the same 
with what Greek writers call diravna or dvtfxAaepa . . some 
Latin writers call it abrupt io. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. 

5. Logic. A syllogism, of which the major pre- 
miss is certain, ana the minor only probable, so 
that the conclusion has only the probability of the 
minor; apagoge. 

1698 Phillips, Abduction is an Argument which leads from 
the conclusion to the demonstrations of the hidden and not 
signified Proposition. X786 Scott Diet. Arts 4 Science 
Abduction, in logic a fonn of reasoning called by tne Greeks 
apagoge, in whicn the greater extreme is evidently contained 
in the medium, but the medium not so evidently in the lesser 
extreme. 187s Grote A ristotle I. vi. 900 After adverting to 
another variety of ratiocinative procedure, which he calls 
Apagoge or Abduction . . Aristotle goes on to treat of Objec- 
tion generally. 

Abdnctor (*bdu ktoj). [a. mod. L. abductor, 
n. of agent, f. abduc-bre ; see Abduck and -or. 
Adopted in Eng. from the language of anatomy.] 

1. Anat. A muscle which serves to draw any part 
of the body from its normal position, or from the 
median line of the body. (Often treated as Lat. 
with pi. abductor ~es.) Also attrib. with muscle . 

16x5 H. Crooke Body if Man 743 For euery Muscle almost 
hath set vnto him another, whose action is contrary to his as 
. . to an adductor is set an abductor. 17x3 Dekham Physico- 
T/tsol. v. ii. 397 By being inserted into one of the Sesamoid 
Bones of the great Toe, diverts the Power of the Abductor 
Muscle. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LX XVI I. 439 The 
muscles that open the eyelids . . may be called the elevator, 
depressor, adductor, and abductor. x8a8 Quain Elem. of 
Anat. (2848) 1. 11. 4x9 The abductor of the great toe is plarcd 
horizontally along the inner 9ide of the sole of the foot. 187a 
Mivawt Anatomy viiL 989 Some muscles move a bone away 
from a given axis, and are therefore termed abductors. 

2. One who abducts or illegally leads away. (A 
modem use, not in Todd 1818 .) 

1847 Craig, A bdnetor , one guilty of abduction. 187a Daily 
News Nov. 6 The women themselves, most interested in the 
immunities of their sex, usually gave their sympathy to the 
abductors. 

A-b#, Sc. [Prob. for at be, early northern infini- 
tive • to be.] In phr. let a be: let be, let alone ; 
not to mention. 

i8s8 Scott Br. of Lamm . I hate fords at a* times, let abe 
when there's thousands of aimed men on the other side. 
x8aa — Pirate xxxvii. 988 (1859) I am for let-a-be for let-a-be, 
as the boys say. 

Abe, obs. form of Abyr v. 

Abeal, obs. form of Abrlb. 

Abeam (&bf m), adv. or pred. a., prop, phrase. 
Naut. [f. A prep, l of general direction 4 Beam sb. 
The 'beams* of a ship lie at right angles to the keel.] 
In a line at right angles to the ship's length, op- 
posite to the centre of her side ; abreast of her 
actual position, aa diat. from afore or ahead, abaft 
or astern . Const, of. 

ctOgb M. Scott Cruise of the Midge (1863) 93 What is that 
abeam of usT said Mr. Sprawl, whohad now come on dock. 
1853 Kane GriuneU Rxped. (185 8) »i. 09 Cape Farewell 
was on our starboard quarter, and the Land or Desolation 
nearly abeaih. >878 'Stonehenge* Brit. Sports il vm. L 
Is. 6x9 When he has brought N. to bear exactly a-beam sight 
points from the direction of the v essel 's bead. 

Abear (4be*»j), v. str. Past andpple., as in Bxab, 
butnow obs. [OE. aberan, f. A - frefti 4 btran Bbab.] 
tl. To bear, cany. Obs. 

• sooo Age. Gosp. Matt. xxiiL 4 Hefixe bytffvna be man 
aberan ne nag. c sxdo Hntt. Gogp. imd. Heffgs oyrdene 
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WAX 0 *»d MW UP PfTl ETC* 

2. To endure, suffer; now always with cannot. 
A word of honorable antiquity, widely diffused in 
the dlaleets ; in London reckoned as a vulgarism. 

*•*6 K- Mum o Boetk. xxxix. 10 Hi ne magon ndn ear- 
fbfla aberan. r 1173 Lamb. Ham. 33 Heo f|w laule] ne mei 
www alia pa eunne ke be mon upport hire deb. e up 
Ameren Riwlc 15ft tolemod b|a)»et pildeliche aberefi woun 
pet me deo him. 1B36-7 Dickens Sketches (1850) 131/1 The 
young lady denied having formed any euch engagement* at 
all— the couldn't abear the men, they were such deceivers, 
tin Atxuwom Whitby Glossary s.v. She cannot abear that 
man, very much dislikes him. 1M1 Dickens Great Rxpec. I. 
vii. 96 He couldn't abear to be without u& 1864 Tennyson 
Northern Farmer 64 1 couldn abear to see it 
to. rtft. To comport or demean oneself. Obs. 
sapd Spenser F . <?. v. xii. 19 So did the faerie knight him- 
•rife abeare, And stouped oft his head from shame to shield. 
IbuL vi. ix. 45 Thus did the gentle knight himselfe abeare. 

t*be*-r. sb. Obs. rare. [f. thevb] Bearing, 
gesture, action, behaviour. 

c iu| Shorxhak Poems 60 And * ef the man other that wyf 
By cheaunce doumbe were, jrf may wyten hare assent By 
soum other abere. itfgf H. Vaughan Si/ex Scint (1858) if. 
149 I met with adead man, Who, noting well my vain atear, 
Tnus unto me began. 

Ibeanmoe (kbe-ntois). [f. Abear v. + -ance, 
being a synonym of AnXAHiNO, on the analogy of 
the pairs appearing, appearance , abhorring, abhor- 
rence, etc., formed on vbs. of Romance origin.] 
Behaviour ; always in phr. good abearance. 

1368 Watson Polybius 93 a, Of their confederates and 
mates they would cut of, and keep the lands, for good abear- 
ance. c 1630 Jackson Creed 11. xxxL Wks. II. 144 The su- 
preme magistrate might bind their tongues and pens to good 
abearance. 1683 Col . Rec. Pennsylv. I. 88 To finde good 
security for thy good abearance. 1768 Blackst. Comm. IV. 
956 The other spedes of recognuance with sureties is for 
tne good abearance or good behaviour, 
t AbMTing (&bc'«rig), vbl sb. Obs . [f. A BEAR v. 
+ -ivoi.j The action of comporting or behaving 
oneself ; behaviour, conduct. Nearly always in 
the legal phr. good abearing, which early passed 
into popular use. Supplanted by the hybrid synonym 
Abearance. 


1494 F abyan vi. cliv. 141 That there after he shulde be of 
good abeiynge to warde the kyng. 1531 More Vpon the 
Passion Wks. 1537, 9/* Man should . . rnue stanaen styl 

vpon the wynning or loosing of hcauen after his abearing. 
ides Finch I,aw(ibft) 338 Sufficient suretie and mainprise 
for their good abcanng towards the king, and towards his 
people. 1708 Les Termes de la Ley 371 Good abearing 
{Ptmus gestae) signifies, the exact carnage or behaviour of a 
subject to a king and his liegc-pcople, to which men some- 
times for their loose demeanour are bound. 


t Abe&'t, v. Obs. [f. A- pref.\, intensive + Beat. 
In M E. sometimes confused with Abate, which it 
closely approached in form and sense.] To beat, 
strike. 

a 1000 Christ (Grcin) 941 Steorran strefiafi of heofone 
stormum abeatne. c 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5686 There was 
no Greke so gryni, ne of so gret wille. Durst abate on ho 
buerncs, ne to bonke stride. 

Abeoe, a-bee-cee, abeesee, obs. forms of ABC. 


Abecedarian (** bfside*rian), a. and sb . ; also 
7 ABODarian ; 8 aboedarian. [f. med. L. abtee- 
dari-us (sec Abecedary) + -an.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or jxjrtaining to the alphabet ; marked with 
the alphabet; arranged in alphabetical order, as 
Abecedarian psalms, like the 119th. 

1663 Glanvillk Scepsis Scientifica xxiv. 7 9. 150 The letter 
which is most distant in the Aliecedarian circle from that 
which the needle turns to. x668 Bp. Wilkins Real Character 


4$ The first and more simple ingredients required to the fram- 
ing of Discourse or Language are stiled Elements Abece- 
darian. S7S1 Chambers CycL We meet with Abcedarian 

B alms, lamentations, prayers, and the like, chiefly among 
ebrew writers. 1864 G. Macvicak in Reader 16 July, 70 
The earlier chemists, who, under the charm of the moment, 
adopted an abecedarian method which . . can be made to 
yield nothing more than the most ambiguous syllables. s88i 
Athenaeum No. s8ox. xo/s Abecedarian requirements have 
rendered the present volume the least interesting; 

2. Occupied in learning the alphabet, or pertain- 
ing to one so occupied. 

xo$x Noah Biggs New Ditp. § 17a tv > Those ABCdarian 
NuntiL 1883 Cotton Montaigne 1 . 606 There is an abeceda- 
rian ignorance that precedes knowledge, and n doctoral igno- 
rance that cornea after it. 1619 Southey Letters (1856)1 1 L 
148 When she heard my abecedarian interpretation of your 

B. sb. [The adj. used elliptically.] 

1. One occupied in learning the alphabet In 
U.S. the regular school term. 

1801 Florio Montaigne 11. xxviiL 394 O fond-foolish for 
an old man to be ever an Abecedarian, xtax S. Judd Mar* 
gar*/ (1871)11. i. 168 The goal of every breathless whip-fearing 
abcd-arianA valorous strife x88o New EngL foamed 0/ 
Kduc. so May. 303/1 (Tiroe-table)o to 9. is Opening Exereise : 
Obts to 0.15 Abecedarians, foe. do. . . Abecedarians should 
have all least four recitations per day. 

2. One engaged in teaching the alphabet and 
merest frdlments of instruction. 


s8ps Wood Athena Oxon. (18x7) UL st$(Thoe. Famabie) 
His distresses made him stoop so low, as to be an abedarinn, 
aad several were taught their horn-books ay him. 1714 
WalAbi SstfMng* qfclergy n. 403 He had a wife aad six 


| children, whom ha made a shift to maintain, by submitting 
to be an ABCdarian at Wiliiton in this couniy. 1803 1 ^ay.‘ 
Wejford insurrection 65 He therefore commenced abece- 
I dorian. 1838 Hos. Smith Tin Trumpet 1 ABCdarian Seems 
fo have been an ancient term for a pedagogue. 

AbftOftd Ujp (^'bftTd&ri), a. and sbA ; also 
ABODary, aboodaiy, absoodarle. [ad. med. L. 
abeccddri-us alphabetical, also sb. masc. a learner 
of the alphabet ; f. the names of the letters A BC D. 
See also next word.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or according to the alphabet ; alphabetic ; 
marked with the alphabet; arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

1380 Fleming in Baret's Alvearie Nnnn a Such Prouerbe* 
as we have collected and reduced into an Abecedarie Index 
or Table. xfled Sts T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (1. 50) 76 Two 
Abecedary circles, or rings with letters described round about 
them. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 431 The French are 
very fond of abcedary instruction. 

2 . Engaged with or needing to learn the alpha- 
bet ; illiterate. 

13B9 Nashr A not. Absurd, eo Thanking God with that 
abecedarie Priest in Lincolnshire, that he neuer knewe what 
that Romish popish Latlne meant. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. Iv. 170 There Is a kind of Abecedarie ignorance preceding 
science : another doctorall following science. 

B. sb. 

An abecedary scholar or teacher. (Cf. Florio 
161 1, Abcceddrio , a teacher or learner of ABC.) 

1607 Sir T. Bodeley Let. to Ld. Bacon in Bacon’s Wks. 
(1730) 578 Being now become again as it were abecedarii by 
the frequent spelling of particulars. to come to the notice of 
the true generals. 1693 M insheu, An Abecedarie, or teacher 
of petties, vide Abecedarie. Abtcedario, a teacher to spell, 
made, and the vse of the a b c, ftc. 
t Abece dary, sb.*, Obs. ; also 5 abroad mry; 6 
absed&ry ; 7 aboedarie. [ad. med. L. abeceddri - 
um an alphabet or primer; cf. From. Farv. 1440 
Apece, alphabetum , abecedarium , and Cooper The- 
saurus 1573, Abecedarium , an absee ; see prec. and 
-arium, -art.] A table or book containing the al- 
phabet ; a primer ; the first rudimentB of anything. 

x 430-30 Mari. Tr. of I Ogden (Rolls Sen) VII. 331 Lan- 
francus toke to hym an abscedary [1387 Trevisa, A king 
wik letters for to spel]. 1373 A Brifff Discours 33 (1846) 
Therfore, it was law full to begin off suche rudimentes or 
absedaries. s6x« Byfikld On Coiossians iL 8 (1869) 198/1 
But it is most likely they [the laws] are called so [rudi- 
ments or elements] by a grammatical relation to the abceda- 
ries. x6s3 Minsheu, An Abecedarie or alphabet, vide A btce. 
Abece , the enssse rowe or alphabet of all the letters. z66o 
Hv. Hkxham Engl. * Nether-Duytck Diet., Een A B C, tut 
Abecedarie or an alphabet. Een ABC Meestcr, a Schoole- 
master that teachetn the Abecedarie. 

t Abe'Ohe* v. Obs. rare, also abeshe. [a. OFr. 
abechier , obese hi er , to feed (young birds) with the 
beak ; f. d to + bee beak.] To feed. 

sjotGower Com/. III. a$ Yet should I somdeleben abeshed, 
And Tor the time well refreshed. 1731 Bailey, A bcched, fed, 
satisfied. 

Abed (&be a d), adv. Forms : x -a on bedde, 2-3 
o bade, 3 a bedde, 5 a-bed, 7- abed. [A prcp± 
of position *= OE. on + Bed sb. It is only within the 
last three centuries that the two words have been 
written as one.] 

1 . In bed. Somewhat arch. 

c 1000 Ars. Gosp. Luke xviL 34 On fare nihte bcofi 
twegen on bedde. xao< Layamon 13706 Ich waes on bedde. 
[inter text Ich was abedde.] 1097 R. Glouc. 547 To habbe 
, inome hom vnanned, & some abedde aslepe. 1377 Lancl. 
/’. PI. B. v. 417 And ligge abedde in lenten, and my lenunan 
in myn annes. 1336 Chnm. Grey Friars 90 They came so- 
deinly to Sand wych in the momynge, when men wxre a bede. 
x6oa Shaks. Oth. 111. i. 31 You hauc not bin a-l>ed then t 1603 
— Macb. 11. i. 19 The King’s a bed. 1684 Bunyan Pile. 11. 
77 We need not, when a-hed, lie awake. 176a Hume Hist. 
Eng. IV. lix. *73 (1806) The princess Henrietta was obliged 
to Re a-bed for want of a fire to warm her. 1876 Smiles 
Scotch Naturalist ii. 30 (ed. 4) The lights were out, and all 
were thought to bo abed. 

2 . Confined to bed (by illness) ; laid up. 

1660 pErvs Diary (iBjg) 1 . 151 Our wench very lame, abed 
these two days, sjbt Smollett Gil Bias 1 . 1. x. 51 (180a) A 
violent fit of the gout and rheumatism, that kept him a-bed. 
1873 W. II. Dixon Two Queens 111 . xv. ix. 189 Louis being 
abed with gout, and otherwise broken in his health, 
f 3 . To bring a-bed : to deliver of a child ; gen. 
in passive, to be brought a-bed, now to bed. Also 
Jig. to deliver one of a subject, draw out. Obs. 

1393 Ld. Berners Froissart 1. cxlvii. 176 The queae was 
brought a bedde of a fayre lady named Maiwarete. 177a 
Barnabb Googb Husbandrit (1586) 43b. Tne recording 
hereof is my great joye : for in talking of these matters you 
bring me a bedde. xjj8o North Plutarch (1676) 34 To go 
her full time, and to be brought abed in good order. 16x0 
G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, l 50 Upon her breast Delight 
doth softly sleep, And of Eternal joy is brought abed. 
tAWde, v. Obs. Forms: i-a abeddan, 3-4 
abode (n. Fa.t. 1 abe&d, 3 abed, a abode. Fa.pple. 
aboden. [f. a- away, bade, + befia-an to announce : 
see Bu>« ?.] To announce, deliver (a message). 

c8Bs K. Alfred Ores. iv. vi Dmt he wolde fat asrende 
abeodaiu teog Layamon 4493 spec Brennus, and his 
mdeabed. c xdo Sir Fermnb. 1340 Me aehie by message 
y wil abode. IbuL echal be ^foirste of alfe i hit our 

message echal a-bede. /bid. 1934 He comet by-fore k* 
Amyrel! ft ye meseege abed him |*re. Ibid 1985 Hurs 
message f my abode dispitouslyi ft echamede me ful son. 


Abed(e, obs. past tense of Abide. 

Abedffe, obs. form of Abye v. 

Abeare, obs. form of Abxek, on a bier, 
t A-before, abdbir, adv. Sc. Of before, of 
former times (Fr. eTavasst). 

*6 09 Acts Part. fas. VI (18x4) 437 (Jam.) The landis . , 
quhilkis wer abefoir vnite, creat, and incorporat in ana hail 
and frie tennendrie. 

Abegetn, abeien, abele, variants of Abbv 

Obs., to bow. 

Abegge, abeie, obs. forms of Abye v. 
Abeigh (ftbrx, &bei'x)» adv. S* [Of unccrt 
deriv. ; possibly f. A prep. * in + Norse beig, beyg, fear. 
In any etym. tne final guttural must be accounted 
for.] ‘ At a shy distance, aloof.* Jamieson. 
c 1707 A aid Gray Mare in faepb. Relics V. 69 Whene'er 
her tail play’d whisk, Or when her look grew ekeigh, It'e 
then the wine auld men Was blythe to stand abeigh. 178? 
Burns 111 . 14a Town's bodies ran, an* stood abeigh. An* cax 
thee road. 

Abelsanoe, obs. f. Abaibance, Obeisance. 
t Aba lde, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A -pref. 1, away, on- 
ward 4 Belde, OE. bealdian to be bold ; f. beatd 
W S. form of bald bold.] To wax bold, become bolder. 

c x%oo K. Alt's. *449 Weber 1 . 103 So they weore cowardee 
rile, TV Theo folk of Perce gan abelde. 

Abele (&bPl, Fi’bdl), aho 7-8 abeele, abeal, 
abeile. [a. Du. abeel {abeel-boom\ a. OFr. abet, 
earlier aubel ( atbel ), north Fr. attbieU — late L. ai- 
de!/- us (found in 1 ath c., applied to this tree), dim. 
of alb-us, white. (See Dies 351, and Grimm Diet. 
1 . 32.).] The white poplar tree {Fopulus alba). 

b68x Land. Cos. mdclxii. 4 If any Person desire to be 
furnished with young Abeele Plants . • they may be Air- 
niahed with what quantity theypleane, . . at tor. a hundred. 
x68x Worlidge Syst. Agric. 96 The Abele-trce is a finer kind 
of while Poplar, and is best propagated of Slips from the 
Root*. 1703 Art's Improvement I. sj The whitest Wood, 
and such as the Grain is least visible hi, is fitest for this pur- 
pose; as Aspen, Abel, Sycamore, Maple or good white 
Beech. 1703 Bradley Fast%. Diet. s. v. Poplar, There is a 
finer sort of white Poplar, which the Dutch call Abele, and 
is transported hither from Holland. Ibid. s. v. Garden-fences, 
Lime-trees or Hone Cheanuts, whoae Roots do leu harm 
than those of Elms, Abcals, or almost any other Tree. 1730 
Swift Wks. 1 1 . 636 You have cut down more plantations of 
willowa and abele* than would purchase a down such islands. 
1850 Mas. Browning Poems II. 49 Six abeles i'the kirkyard 
grow, on the north-side in a row. 1899 Kingsley Plays 4 
Puritans (1873) 76 1 ’he one great abele tossing its sheets of 
stiver in the dying gusts. 

t Abalje-n, v. Obs. Forms: 1 abelian, *-4 
abebein. Fa. 1 . 1 abealh, 2-4 abelh, abalh. Fa 
pple. 1 abolxan, 2-3 abol)o(n, 3 abolwa(n, 4 
abolke. [f. A- pref. 1 + belytn to swell with anger.] 

1 . trans. To anger, enrage. 

a xooo Solom. 4 Sat. 328 Ne sceri Ic fie abelxan. c 1x73 
Lamb. Mom. 1x1 Jif he miltsaft ken men ke hine abelh. 1003 
Layamon 1 . (n pe beam was abohen [/./. abol;e). Ibid. 1 , 973 
Morpidus be bride . iwserfi him anolwen [i.t. a-boiwcj. c 13x3 
Siiorkham 93 That hy ne be abolke In prede. 

2 . intr. To become angry. 

xmo Layamon III. 47 po abalh Jaweyn, and wrekk^de him 
swi^i [e.t. an-bidh]. 

Aba'lian, A'belite, AbgloniaM, Eccl. Hist. 
[f. Abel , Gen. iv. 8.] A member of k small sect 
of ancient heretics m the north of Africa, stated by 
Augustine to have lived in continence after mar- 
riage, after the alleged example of * the righteous 

X73X Chambers Cyc. s.v. Who in this footing should have 
been called Adamites rather than Abelians. 

Abeliohe, -liche. -yohe, obs. forms of Ably. 
Abelmosk (^ b’lnysk). [ad. mod. L. abelmos- 
ehus , ad. Arab, abn'l-misk father, resource, ofmusk.l 
A genus of plants of the order Malvaceae, of which 
one species (A. esculentus) is cultivated in the south 
of France for its pods. 

Abel-whabkets : see Able-whaokets. 
t Abe qnitate, v. Obs [f. L. abequit&re > 
-at-um to ride oflT.l 'To ride away.* Minsheu 1627. 
Aber&nd. north, var. Arerrino, Obs. See Aberb. 
Abere. obs. form of Abear v. 

Aberdevine (se bwddvoi*n), also Rabadavine, 
aberdavlne. [Etym. unascertained.] A bird-fan- 
ciers' name of the siskin ( Carduelis spinus), a 
small bird, closely related to the goldfinch. 

*733 Alsin Nat. /list. Birds, SuppL Plate 76 The Abada- 
viue; p. 71 text (dated 1740)! he Aberduvine. 1788 Pennant 
Brit. Z00L II. 310 It [thesiakin] is to be met with in the bird 
•hops in London, and . . sells at a higher price than the merit 
of its song deserves : it is known there pjr the name of the 
Aberdevine, c 1850 W.CL Martin Our Song Birds The 
siskin or Aberdevine . . this pretty little bird can be scarcely 
considered ae a native of the British i s l a n d* , but it visits us 
during the winter. 

fA'btri, a. Obs. OE. Abere, 'Clear and evident 
by proof, manifest, notorious,' Bosworth ; as Se 
mbera \e 6 f the notorious thief, Laws of Edgar, ii. 7 ; 
mbere mord manifest murder. Hence 
Abere-murder. Obs. 'Plain or downright murder, 
as distinguished from manslaughter and chance- 
medley.' Phillips 1706. [Only a dictionary trans- 
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formation of Law-Latin aberemardrum, for OB. 
debere mart!.] 

Aberne, obs. form of Aubube. 
tAbaTV, v. Obs. [ad. L. aberrd-re logo astray, 
f. ab off, away + trrd-re to wander J To wander 
off, go astray, diverge from a recognized path, fig. 

isn Biluniwni Boece (thi) II. 50 Thay . . urii the «ttr> 
•it mis of Piganii, aberand fra the Cristin faith, stiff 6m 
T. Browns Pseud. Ef. 189 We may aberre fromthe proper ac- 
caption, mix taking one Mdc for another. Jbid. eig Others 
might be out in their account, aberrinc several! waits from 
the true and just compute w 6 g$ I»s. Robinson Eude.ro 143 
When we follow the steps of dubious guides, we may soon 
aberre from the way of truth. 

Abtrranoi (tiberins). [f. AnxBBAiiT, on the 
type of nouns in -BCE, a. OFr. -nee :-L. -ntia.] 
The action of straying or diverging from a recog- 
nized course ; vagary. 

1664 Glanville Stefs. Sclent. xvi This . . would alter the 
crash of his understanding, and render it as obnoxious to 
abemnees as now. life W. M. Rosssrn Fins Art(\Mn) 
976 The two remaining contributions . . are Japanese sub- 
jects, unsurpassed in delicate oherraaees and latricate hap- 
hazards of colour. 1874 Jones ft Smv. Path. Anal. 4 The 
perversion or aberrance of a natural Ainction. 

Abemnoy (tibe'ifcnsi). [f. Ahebraivt, on the 
type of nouns in -rot, ad. L. -ttlia.] The quality 
or condition of being aberrant ; divergency from 
the standard of usage, propriety, reason, truth, etc. 

1646 SihT. Biownk Pseud. £/. 1. iii. 9 Thus they commonly 
affect no man any farther then nee deserts his reason, or com- 
plies with their abenrancies. it6) G. C Geld art in Mattes. 
Mag. May, 6j What is that monstrous shape of many, 
headed absurdity, or what that grotesque misconception of 
some aberrancy? 

Aberrant (&bc*r&nt\ a. [ad. L. aberrant-em , 
pr. pple. of aberrd-re . See Abbrr.1 

1. lit. Wandering away or straying from a de- 
fined path ; hence yff. diverging or deviating from 
any moral standard. 

si# Kingsley Saint's Trmg. (1878) iv. ii. 1*3 Such a choice 
must argue Aberrant senses, or degenerate blood. 1M4 
Cochran tr. Pressensfs Refly to Return 83 People see in it 
the signs of a diseased, aberrant genius, 

2. Deviating widely from the ordinary or natural 
type, exceptional, irregular, abnormal ; especially 
in Nat. Hist . 

. dp Lybll Print. GeoL (1875) H. 111. xxxvii. 399 If there 
be such proneness in each aberrant form to merge into 
the normal type. 1833 Kirby Habits A Inst. Am. II. 
xvL 74 The usual oral organs, though a little aberrant in 
their structure. 18m Hallam Lit. Fur. l viiL ft a8 These 
aberrant lines are much more common in the dramatic blank 
verse of the seventeenth century. t 887 H. Miller Sth. 4 
Sckootm. viil. 167 His mother, though of a devout family of 
the old Scottish type, was an aberrant specimen. 1876 M 
Fonts Physiology iv. v. 560 The events are much more 
characteristic in the typical female than in the aberrant male. 
tflSa Webtcott ft Hurt N. T. in Gresh 11 . 940 It would be 
. . difficult to derive the neutral reading from any coales- 
cence of the aherrant readings. 

Aberrate (rcb£r<r»t), v. rare. [f. L. abtrrdt - 
ppl. stem of aberrd-re : see Aiikkr. J To diveige 
or deviate from the straight path ; to produce 
aberration, as in optics. 

1769 Dollond TelOscafes in Phil. 7Vww.LV.55 The surfaces 
of the concave lens may be so proportioned as to aberrate 
exactly equal to the convex lens, near the axis. 

Aberrating (seb-Swnirp, ppl. a. [f. prec.+ 
-INO 2 .] Going astray, subject to aberration. 

a 1854 Db Quincrv (in WebsterX The product of their own 
defective and aberrating vision. 

Aberration (seb£r^*J.tn). [ad. 'L.aberrdtibn-em, 
n. of action, from aberrdre : see Abbrr. The Fr. 
aberration seems to be later.] The action of wan- 
dering away or straying; the state of error or 
irregularity thence resulting. 

1. lit. A wandering away, a straying; a deviation 
or divergence from tne straight or recognised path. 

1615 H. Crooks Body qf Man 4a These vessels do not 
directly passe vnto the braine, but after diuem contortions 
and aberrations from a right ft direct progres s e. 1794 Sul- 
livan View of Nature II. 8j The aberration of the common 
center of all these currents from the north point. 1807 Scott 
Surg. Dangh. L 93 The slightest aberration would phmge 
him into a morass, or throw him over a precipice. 1M7 
Carlyle Mist., Richter (1889) 18 A comet with long aberra- 
tions. 1830 Lykll Prime. Geol. 1 1. 81 The aberration of 
plants to great distances from their native countries. >878 
Lady Herbert tr. HObneds Round the World 1 1 . viiL 433 We 
hope that something useful will come out of their aberrations. 

2 . fig. A deviation or diveigencc from a direct, 
prescribed, or ordinary course or mode of action. 

1610-31 Donne Selection* ' 1840) eo6 Though thy heart have 
some variations, some deviations, some aberrations from that 
direct point, upon which St should be bent. xtisjl Sir T. 
Browns Pseud. Ep. b6s Where the real works of Nature, or 
veritable acts of story are to be described, digressions are 
aberrations, rid Herrick lies ferities 1 . 4a If thou chanae 
t’espie Some abberrations in my poetry. 1780 Johnson 
Rambler No. 86. *13 Mors than one aberration from the rule 
in any single verse. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit, India 11 . iv. L 10 
Promoted according to the rule of seniority, unleu where 
directions from home prescribed aberration. tfl6x Geo. Eliot 
Silas d/rtnuvr 80 The very pins on her pincushion were stuck 
in after a pattern from whien she was csrafal to allow no aber- 
ration. i8Bt Westcott ft Hoet N. T, in Grsehll. 049 Such 
singular readings of M would be nothing more 
of early aberration early extinguished. 


A A wandering from tile path of rectitude, or 
sthidard of morality ; moral Irregularity. 

mm T. BCearo) tr. La Primmn dnyf* Fr. Acad, s Bf> U 
ReOtr Error in religion and aberration in mannen. tlgti 
Bh Hall Occ. Meet. (1851) 103 Hie distractions of my 
ihetifchls, and the aberrations of my life, sfcg Sumonw 
ULMurofe (1848) II, xxi. s8 Deep pity for her mother's 
attestation, siso H. Rogers Essays l Le. sax The infallible 
standard by which each man measures the aberrations of his 
neighbour. t«» Lcckv Eurof. Morals II. L 5 Habitually 
measuring character by its aberrations 
A A wandering of the intellect, an abnormal 
state of any intellectual faculty; deficiency or par- 
tial alienation of reason. 

s8s| Li hoard Hist. Eng. VI. 31a Her affliction seemed to 
produce occasional aberrations of intellect, stag Scott De- 


plete transformation of Europe. 

5. Deviation from the ordinary or normal type 
of any natural production ; abnormal structure or 
development 

aflg 8 Lytton Lucretia (1853) Pre£, And the phenomena that 
■ earne d aberrations from nature were explained. x86o Buckle 
CM II. vii. 403 The apparent aberrations presented by mine- 
rals are strictly regular. Ibid. III.v. 444 He studied the aber- 
rations of structure and of function. 

6 . Optics. The non-convergence of rays of light, 
reflected or refracted, to one focus. 

That due to the failure of a spherical mirror or lens to 
cause all the rays to meet iu a six igle point (u is effected by 
a parabolic minor or lens) is called spherical aberration ; 
the distance of any ray from the geometrical focus, when 
measured along the axis, is its longitudinal aberration, and 
when measured at right angles to the axis, its lateral aber- 
additional 


Chromatic aberration is an additional irregularity 
in the refraction of light through lenses, due to the different 
refranglbilities of the different coloured constituents of white 
light, whereby these diverge from one another, fringing the 
images of objects with the prismatic colours. 

17S8 Chambers CycL Stiff . There are two species of the 
aberrations of rays . . one arising from the figure of the glass 
or speculum, the other from the unequal refrangitrility of the 
rays of light. s868 Lockyer Elens. Lees. Astros*. No. 466. 
8x7 If such an achromatic lens be truly made, and its curves 
properly regulated, it ie said to have its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one, and the image of a 
star will form a nearly colourless point at its focus. 

7. Astron. The displacement of the true position 
of a heavenly body to an observer on the earth, 
occasioned by the joint effect of the earth's mo- 
tion, and the non-instantaneous transmission of 
light ; hence also called aberration of light. 

As the earth has two motions, there is a diurnal as well as 
an annual aberration, the amount of the former being, for a 
star, very minute. Planetary aberration iH effected by the 
additional element of the motion of the planet itself, during 
the time occupied by the passage of its light to the earth. 

x8«6 Lardner Astron. 9 *448 The apparent displacement 
produced by aberration is always in the direction of the earth's 
motion. 1887 E. B. Denison Astron. without Math. 193 We 
may explain aberration thus : If you are running when the 
rain comes down rtraight without any wind, you get wet 
in front and not behind, and the rain beats against you as it 
would if you were standing still, and the wind blowing in 
your face. And if you carry an empty telescope tube pointed 
straight up, the rain will not fall through It, but will strike 
against the back inside : if you want the rain to fell through, 
you must slope the tube forwards, more or leas according to 
your velocity forwards compared with that of the rain down- 
wards. Then for rain substitute light, and the motion of the 
earth for your own running, and you know what aberration 
is. x86g Dunkjn Midnight Sky 159 Dr. Bradley . . made the 
important discovery of tne aberration of light. 
Aberrational (scb^r^ J^nai), a. rf. prec. + -AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by aberration ; 
eccentric, irrational, or unsound. 

1B66 Reader No. 164. 170/1 The aberrational myths of 
early ages. 

t Aborn*noatO» v. Obsr • [f. aberuncare, er- 
roneous form of 1 * avermnedre to avert, remove 
anything sinister.] 'To pull up by the roots ; to 
extirpate utterly.’ J. 

17)1 Bailey, voL II, Aberuncated, pulled up by the roots, 

WflBUedi 

Aberunoator, incorrect form of Averbchcator, 
an instrument for lopping trees. 

▲beahe, variant of Arbche, Obs. t to feed, 
t Atone, Ohs. [a. Fr. abaisse ; f. vh. ahamer 
to reduce.] In cookery or confectionery, a piece 
of paste rolled very thin. 

1718 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Casse-museau, Dress a small 
abesse of puff paste very thin, garnish one of the ends with 
a hit of marrow of an inch long. 

Abesse, obs. form of Abase v. 

Abeston, obs. form of Asbestos. 

Abet (lbe*t), *>., also 4 abette, 6 abbot, [a. 
OFr. abeter , f. d to 4 beter to bait, hound on ; prob. 
ad. None beita to cause to kite, henoe to 'bait,' 
to hound on dogs, etc. ; causal of fit# to bite.] 

+L To urge on, stimulate (a prfrsoh to do some- 
thing). Obs. r 

cmmSirFermmk 58x6 Bot If he Hone wold take fulkyjt. 
As Ce by m wolde abette. Fleming Cent. ofHoHnsk. 

IIL 1779A The Scottish queene did not onelie advise them, 
but also direct, comfort, sod abbot them, with penuasion, 
pronuM 


of rewards and earnest obtestation. 

2. esp. in a bad sense : To incite^ instigate, or 


encourage (a person, feoeumit an offence or 
in a crime or offence). In lend and general use. 

I8D0 Shako. Costs. Err. ilIL 17a Abetting Mm 10 thwart me 
in my moodo. a rjn H. Smith MaXsSftj) IL 4*8 Ha 
will not only pardonwitbout exora tfom but he will abet them 
in their damnable courses, akf-g Ml Scott in Barton's 
Diary (1808) IV. 36 Are those It to have a parliamentary 
authority, that win undertake to abet the aingUperson to levy 
taxes without you? syvo B urke Pres, DmtmWke. II. *39 He 
abets a faction that ia driving hard to the ruin of his country. 
x8og Tomunb Lam Diet. s. v. To abet .. in our law signi- 
fies to encourage or set on. s|6fi Kjnusley Hereutqrdxvw. 
axo The two regents abetted the Ill-doers. 1878 Fbkeman 
Norm. Cong. III. xii 1x3 To abet them against their sove- 
reign. 

+ 8 . To support, countenance, maintain, uphold, 
any causey opinion, or action. Obs. in a good sense. 

igafi SmnutR F.Q.vx.6 4 Then shall 1 boom . . abett that 
viimns cause disconsolate, tin Dhavtom HeroiceU Eptst. 
(x6io) xvi eo Who moves the Norman to abet our Wane? 
sfisfSu T. Browns Pseud. Bp. *6 No farther to abet their 
opinions then as they are supported by solid reason. 1849 
Milton Eikots. Whs. 1738, 1 . 387 The Firlament . . had mure 
confidence to abet and own want Sir John Hotham had done. 
* 7*8 Wollaston Retig. Nat. fa. tx That which demands next 
to be considered . . as abetting the cause of truth. 

4. esp. in a bad sense : To encourage, instigate, 
countenance a crime or offence, or anything disap- 
proved of. 

*779 Johnson L. P. Dryden II. 367 He abetted vice and 
vanity only with bis pen. 1788 Burke Warren Hastings , 
Wlu. 184a, 11 . S14 To shot, encourage, and support the 
dangerous projects of the presidency cf Bombay. >849 
Macaulay Hist. Fur. II. 36 Having abetted the western 
insurrection. 1878 Freeman Norm. Como. 1 . v. a86 The 
invasion was aided and abetted by Richard’s subjects. 

f 5. To back up one's forecast of a doubtful issue, 
by staking money, etc., to Bet. Obs. 

xdap Taylor (Water P.) Travels , Ded. Wkn. in. 76 1 doe (out 
of mine own cognition) auerre and abett that he m senselease. 

t Abet, sb. Obs. [a. OFr. abet instigation, wile, 
trickery ; f. abeter : see Abet v. Cf. med. law L. 
abettum , f. Fr. abet.] 

1. Fraud, cunning, wiles. 

c 13x3 Shoikham 58 Hyt wan God self that spousynge ferst • 
In Paradys sectc ; The fend hyt was that scheme hytall'Myd 
and hys abette. xa6o Pol. Rel. 4 Love Poems (x866) 63 
ibtille, and hath a grate ahaite. 


gyle am 

Loue is 

2. Instigation, aid, encouragement (of an offence) ; 
abetment. 

**374 Chaucer Troyl. 11. 356 1 am thyn erne, the shame were 
to me, As wel as thee, If I shold assent, Thurgh myn abet, 
that he thine honour shent. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. xx I*o! 
faitour, there thy meede unto thee take, The meedc of thy 
mischalenge and abet. 

Abetment libe tm&it). [ad. Anglo-Fr. abett- 
went, abettement (not found in continental Fr.), n. 
of action, f. abeter : sec AnET. The var. anbetment 
arose from conf. of the prefix with Eng. a - ««-.] 
1. The action or fact of abetting ; instigation, 
encouragement, 
a. Usually of an offence. 

espbo Sir First mb. 0361 tteime schal hco boo for-brant, 
ivard Ht r ‘ “ " 


For hure couyne to- ward £at route ! ft hurt anbettymenu 
*48* Poston Lett. 430, II. 76 The abbettement and steryng of 
sum ille dysposed personcs. Fitzhkrbert Just. Psa. 

1x538) 1360, Found gyltie of any abbetment, counsaylynge, 
helpinge or maynteyninge of or to any suche felonies. 1788 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 36 The very advice and abetment 
amount to principal treason. 18 s8 Scott Old Mart. 65 The 
recusancy of Cuddie Headrigg the ploughman, and the abet- 
ment which he had received from his mother. 1878 Daily 
News 36 Sept. 6/1 When I say fomented, I mean that the abet- 
ment is of an indirect character, passive rather than active, 
f b. Formerly in a more general sense ; encourage- 
ment, countenance, aid. Obs. 
c 153s Sia T. Moan Debellation 0/ Salem 4 Bysaute Wks. 
(*557/ * ox 9A He neither seeth nor asaigueth so much as any 
assembly about them, or promise or abetment to procure and 

S urtue them. 0x677 Ba * how Sermons II. xx. 079 (x6 83) 
lever hardly any eminent Person appeared with a pretence 
of coming from God . . without Gods visible interposal and 
abetment. 

1 2. Deception. Cf. Abet sb. Obs. 

Iflti Ferne Blooms of Gentrse 330 Such men which by 
fraude or abetment dial) go about to stop or lather to pro- 
uent the ordinance of lawes. 

1 8 . A bet, betting. Obs. 

s6ss Bp. Hall Contemf. vm. (i6-«8) 975 As some skilful! 
player loees on purpose . . to draw on the more abetments. 
Abftttal i be til \ tare. [f. Abet v. 4 -al 2.] The 
actiou of abetting; encouragement (of an offence). 

{Not in Craig, 1847. In Worcester, 1830.] s86x Sat. Rev. 
93 Nov. 5 r8 No limit i> imposed upon thetr discretion, either 
in respect to the nature of the abcttal or the extent of proof 
required. 

Abetter (fibe tar) [f. Abet v. 4 -Eiri. Formed on 
abet as an Eng. verb, as in speah-er, begett-er , etc. : 
see Abettor.] One who abets ; an instigator, sup- 
porter, or promoter ( 1 usually of an offence, or of 
the offender). 

ifisz Speed Hist. Gr. Brit. tx. ii. 406 [He) shewed the 
tike mea su r e of crueltie upon the Sootish Abetters, as they 
had done against the English, till H. Mona Most. Imiq. 
L 3 So far forth as they are Teachers, Abetters, or Obtruders 
or such Practices or Principles, tih Dsfaam Hind odd 
Panther UL 35a But let th'abetten of the panther's crime 
Learn to makefairer wan anotiiar time. mHlABoum- 
moki Dim. nfms Parties The Di se sntete . . became Abes, 
teraof his Usuraatioua. 1 $o$ Brether y e mat ho m L 308 Aiders 
and abetters or my rabellian. 
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AlMtUaf (ibrthj), v6i. tk p. hum*. ♦ .nroi.) I «*•» 


e t^Cmvcii Treytm il » aft If I ahoidaaMnt, Thumb a>yn 

LvwHgPfe tmim «6A great abettfuf to Mr whoiedoctrioe. 
4}4 Bi. Samdrrbqn (itti) II. The abetting, 

SS b ^ piocSdBSfc^ 1 ^ ofgiving aim and authority, to 

AlMmvCftortaf» -oil, also 6 abottoor. [a. 
Angta-Fr.oAr//«wr (OFr.^/v, abeNere), f. abeter : 
tee Abet, and -on, -ouk.J This is the constant 
form of the word as a legal term, and the snore fre- 
quent even in the general sense ; though in the latter, 
Abetter, formed on Eng. analogies, is also common. 
L Law and gen. One who abets, instigates, or 
enoonrages to the committing of any offence. 

afu Fitshbsbmt Jmt* Pea . (1538) 14a Every sache person 
so offendinge, theyr aydera . . and abbettoure . . shall runna 
in the daunger. 15I9 Puttkmham Eng. Poeeie (1869) 153 
Tha simple woman b not ao much to Mama as her lewde abbot- 
tours, sddo R. Cobb Eiem. Pouter* Sub/. a 50 Every such 
parson, their Aiders. Counsellors and Abettors shall be ad- 
jadged Traitors. x*68 Blackstonb Comm. 1 . 138 The person 
committing, and all his aiders, advisers and abettors. xSgS 
Mas. Stows Dred (1856)11. v. 60 To be your abettor in any 
treason you might meditate. 

2 . gen. One who encourages, countenances, or 
supports another in any proceeding ; one who sup- 
ports or advocates an opinion or principle ; a sup- 
porter, adherent, advocate. (Prob. never now used 
in a distinctly good sense, as in 17th c.) 

splo Lyly Euphues 4 hi* Engl. 970 Foes, which by thy well 
doing thou mayst cause to be earnest abettors of thee. 164a 
Bf. Hmj, Bpmop. by divine Eight it. § 17. 184 Julius, Bishop 
of Rome, the great Abbettor of Athanasius. 1651 Baxtks 
Itf. Bapt . 997 A11 opinion that hath learned and godly abet- 
tors. int Busks Find. Nat. Sec., Wka. 184a, I. 17 A very 
material difference between my manner of reasoning ana 
that which is in use amongst the abettors of artificial society. 
178a Priestley Matter 4 Spirit I. $ 3. 36 The abettors of that 
hypothesis . . object to mine. 1833 Sunglktun Virgil I. 18 
Pref., The abettors of such a system must forget that in good 
authors, etc. 

Abavacuation (wMVstfki*,** jon), Med. [f. 
L. ab off', from + Evacuation ; cf. ab-articulation .] 

• A partial or incomplete evacuation, whether na- 
turally or artificially produced.' Mayne 1851. Also 
'Evacuation which is effected by the passage of 
matter from one organ into another.’ Syd. Sac, 
Lex. 1879. 

tAbeyCa, abeij e, vA Obs. Forms: Inf, 1 
Abigail, a abejen, 3 abei?e(n, 4 abeye. [A- pref. 
1 + bA)-an to bend (traits.), f. btJyw, bed), to bow: 
see Reie r.l To bend, bow, subject, make obedient. 

1073 O. E. Citron. (IaucL MS.) anno 1073 |Hi] bet land am- 
yrdon. and hit call abejdon. c xVBo Sir Peru mb. 5657 pow 
ne wolt byn herte ab|e]ye To Chart I is] hat ys so gret. c 1490 
Chron. Vilod. 97 Ni )»ei abeijedoun hem no king to he king 
best. 

Abtty ( 5 bt 7 « \ v- a rare. [Modern formation 
deduced from abeyance, as said of the possession ; 
not a. OFr. abcer , * to gape for, aspire to,' said of 
the claimant.] To put in abeyance, waive. 

1868 Buchanan T rug . Dram . Wallace 1. ii. AH right of 
rank and place abeyed, I'll follow any of the three. 
Abey(e, obs. form of Abyk v. 

Abeyance (&b< 7 * ansO, also 7 abeiance, abbay- 
anoe. {a. Anglo-Fr. abeiance , abeyance (Littleton), 
» OFr. abcancc, abac me, n. of condition, f. abeer, 
abaher, to gape or aspire after; f. a to + beer, baer, 
bader , mod. buyer, to open wide (the mouth), gape 
— Pr. and Sp. inula r, It. badare late L. baadre 
(in Lidore -= oscitare , 1 to open the mouth wide, 
gape’) ; origin undetermined : see conjectures in 
Dies and Littre. In OFr. the condition of the heir 
or other aspirant, in whose abeam e, aspiration, or 
appetence a title or property stood ; hence in Eng. 
law applied to the condition of the property, the 
ownership of which is thus claimed, or merely liable 
to be claimed by some one.] 

1 . Law. Expectation or contemplation of law ; 
the position of waiting for or being without a 
claimant or owner. 

igaB Pbrkins profitable Books (1843) xL I 708. 308 The 
fee is In abeyance. 1374 tr. Littleton, Tenure* 149 a, The 
rights of fee simple in in abeiance, that ie to say ahooely 
in the remembrance, entendemente and consideration of the 
lawe. 1849 Sbldcn Laws of Eng. (1739) 1. Ixvi. 143 The 
right was van jihed into the Clouds, or, as the Lawyers term 
it, in Abeyance. 1891 Blount Law Diet. tv. And it is 
a Principle In the law, That 01 every Land there is a Fee- 
simple in some man, or it is in Abeyance. 1769 Lo. Bar- 
RiNOTOM in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 449. IT. 46s Sir Francis Dash- 
wood called to the House of lairds as Baron Dispenser (in 
abeyance since Lord Westmoreland's death). stSg Cox 
Inst. pf Eng. Goo. i. vii. 67 That* are several instances of 
a barony revived after an abeyance of several centuries. 1684 
Botmtu. Heraldry filet. 4 Pep rUL 90 The Peerage that 
b in Abeyance is dormant only, and not dead. 

| A stale of suspension, temporary non-existence 
or inactivity ; dormant or Intent condition liable 
to be at any time revived. 


idia Ri Con Eiem, Power fSuh’.tt And' this monaitby 
not a thing in abeiance. an afary title, but an absolute free 

pended, and he standk as it were a doubtAil p er so n, dtf 
Scott De mo no logy vi s8i Tha belief erne Mien Into aftwy- 
enca s 908 MiuumA. Pout* id. 4x9 la the abeyance of 
the Cathedral services, 1878 Tait ft Stbwabt Unseen tfnhs 
vii. 1 904. eos That the soul Rsay remain veiled or in abeyance 

■aweall lisa - 
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AWynaioy (ib^-lnsl), rare. [f. Abeyance, 
with ending -noy, more specially expressing quality 
or state.] A condition or state of abeyance. 

stye Hawthorns Sep tim i u * (ed. •) 047 There s eemed to 
be some pretentions to e title, too, from a barony which eras 
floating about, and occasionally moving out of abeyancy. 
AbiJUlt (&b£ int), a. [A mod. form deduced 
from Abeyance. Not a. OFr. abeant, which was 
said of the person aspiring, not of the thing that 
was the object of aspiration.] Existing in a state 
of abeyance or suspension ; dormant ; latent. 

[Not in Craio 1847.1 186B Burke Dorm. 4 Ext. Peerage, 
Contents, Peerages, dormant, extinct, forfeited and abeyant, 
▲beyd, obs. form of Abide. 

Abeyoanoe, obs. f. Abaibancb, Obeisance. 
Abeyte, variant of Abait v. Obs , to bait 
Abgnot, obs. form of Abjzct. 
t A’bgregato, V . Obsr -• [f. L. abgregat - ppl. 
stem of abgregd-re, f. ab from + grtg-em (nom .grex) 
flock.] 'To disperse, as it were to lead out of the 
flock/ Cockcram 161a, Phillips 1678. App. never 
used 

t Abgron*tion. Obs .- 9 [n. of action f. L. ab- | 
gregtire] *A separation from the flock,' Bailey, 
vol. II. 1731. App. never used. 

Abhollah, obs. fonn of Abolish. 
Abhomln&bla, abhomlnatlon, etc., the regu- 
lar spelling of Abominable, Abomination, etc. in 
OFr., and in Eng. from their fm.t use to 17th c, 
due to an assumed derivation from ab homine, f away 
from man, inhuman, beastly,' which influenced their 
early use, and has coloured the whole meaning of 
the words to the present day. 
t AbhomilUU, a. Obs . [f. I- ab away from + 
homing man + -Ai* in imitation of the reputed 
etymology of Abominable (see prcc.)] Unworthy 
of a man, inhuman, unmanly. 

1 330 Crowley Epigr. 4 Bo So bocth sortes commit Monte 
abhominal blasphcmie. 1859 Fi/lllr Appeal o/Inj. Innoc. 
(1840) 5x7 What could I have written more fully and freely 
in the cordial detestation of such abhominal libels t 

t Abhominalty. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prcc. + -ty.] 
An inhuman deed. 

1483 Caxton Ceoffroid* la 7 YwrviiThe grete crueltees and 
abhoim noltetM that she had done. 

Abhor (&btyLi\ v., also 5 7 abhorre. [ad. U 
abhorre-re to shrink back in dread, to be far 
from, to be inconsistent with ; f. ab away from + 
horre-rt , to bristle, to stand with, or as, hair on end, 
to stand aghast, to shudder with fright, etc. Lf. 
Fr. abhorrer which may have given the trails, 
sense ; the intr. ones are clearly from L .1 
*t* 1 . tram. lit. To shrink back from with shudder- 
ing, to view with horror or dread. Obs. rare. 

15x3 Douglas sEneidxui. x. 47 Abhor thou not the Tyre and 
flambls bricht, From thy dere tpousis hede glaid to the hicliL 
2 .fg. To regard with horror, extreme repugnance 
or disgust ; to hate utterly, loathe, aljominaie. 

a. Obj. a noun or noun-phrase. 

1449 Pscock Repr. 563 Thei abhoiren alioue alle other* 

. . the Sacrament of the auter, the preciose bodi and blood of 
Crist. 1494 Fabyan i. xxvi. 19 (1549) The Dry tons abhorred 
the lynage of Gorbodio. 1333 Covkkoalk Ecclu*. 1 . 95 There 
be two manor of people, that 1 abhorre fro my hert. 154a 
Boordr Dyetary{i%-jo)\'\\\. 947 Toslepeon thebacke vprygjit 
is utterly to be abhorred. x6ax Shahs. Ttvet N. 11. v. 919 
He will come to her in yellow stockings, and *tia a colour 
she abhorres. s6xx Bible P*. cviL x8 Their soule abhorreth 
all manner of meate. xya8 W. Penn Life Wka. I. 137 
1 always abhorr'd discounting private favours at the Publick 
cost. 1793 Busks Let. to Comte D’ Artois, Wks. 1844, IV. 
x86 Abhor mtrigue, and you will have the benefit of counsel. 
x 96 o Trench Strut, in trestuu Abbey xxvi. 997 How many 
shun evil as inconvenient, who do not abhor it as hatefuL . . 
To abhor evil is to have it in a moral detestation ; to shrink 
back from it with a shuddering horror, as one would shrink 
back from a hissing, stinging serpent. 

b. Obj. an infinitive phr. 

1333 Fondle 0/ Facions 11. x. «i6 This people so despiseth 
al other men, . . that thei abhor to speake to theim. sflxs 
Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 357 Nature doth abhorre to make his 
bed With the defunct. 1644 Milton Artof. 53 Which I 
know ye abhorre to doe. 17x8 Porn Iliad xm. 131 Inglo- 
rious here, my soul abhors to stay. X799 W. Tavlor in 
Kobberds’ Memoir* I. 396, l abhor to exceed my income. 
t3. causally , To make one shudder, to horrify; 
to cause horror or disgust. Mostly impers. Obs. 

X336 Ld. Bbrnbx* Golden Poke ef Marcus AnrtL (1948) 

J vTb, Flesshe oughte not to be so leane, that it abhorre, nor 
so faite that it claie the stomseke. 134s Elyot image of 
Got*. 7 It abhorreth me to express e his beastly lyUyng im 
J. Halls Hist. Expost. (18441 x8 It would abhorre anybonest 
mans eares to hem re of it. 1604 Shaks. Oth. tv. U. 189 1 cannot 
say Whore; It do's abhorre me, now I speake the word. 
t 4. m/r. lit. To shudder, feel horror or dismaf. 
Obs. rare. 


«BH W, Btbwabt Com, Scot. I. 338 Quhen thal raw tha 
grettMomanls thay abhorrit with thama. 

1 6. JSg. To shrink with honor, repugnance, dis- 
gust, or dislike from, Obs. 

1338 Starkiy Engtomdn Wyeh (thing) hath causyd many 
jtw% wyea, and polytyhe men lo abhorre from oommya 
wetye. sm 9 U dau. etc. Ermssn. Paraph. Matt. xviL es Theyr 
mynd abhorred bo muche from the remembrance of death. 
Bixy Fvnaa Morybom u 3. i. 908 Most part of the Mariners 
ara Greekes, the Italians abhorring from being sea mem 
adgx R. Wrens tr. Primmed* Peputa r Erronrt ml L 133 
Some doe bo much abhorre from the use thereof, that they 
think it almost present poyaon. a 1898 Halbs Golden Rem. 
(1688) 493 They abhorr'd from the conceitmf many man who 
would Delia ve nothing but what they were able to give a 

1 0. To be repugnant, be at variance, be incon- 
sistent, differ entirely from. Obs . 

sg$3 87 Fuxx A. 4 M. II. jn It did nothing at all abhor 
from nature. 1830 F. G(rbgory] Maps and Charts, Postkuma 
394 Our own Island useth to bee likened to a Triangle, and It 
doth not much abhor from that Figure. 1671 Evelyn Me* 
moirs (1837) III. 934 This new-nunted transubstantiating, 
abhorring from the genuine and rational sense of tha text 
t AbnOTfnlnoM. Obs. rare- 1 . [Formed on ap- 
parent analogy with fearfulness , carefulness, cheer* 
fulness ; in which the basis is the sb .fear, care, cheer , 
not the vb. Abhorful is not cited.] Abhorrence. 

1938 Records The Castle 0/ Knowledge 1 14 Nature abhor* 
fulness to permitte any emptines. 

t Abhoment. Obs. [f. Abhor v . 4- -vent.] The 
action of abhorring ; the condition of abhorrence^ 
detestation. 

1378 Baker tr. Gesneds Jewell of Health 77/a Which water 
. . was delectable and without abhorrement to the padents. 
1848 Symmons Vindication in Our abhorment of the cruel- 
ties of the Irish, and how they are out-gone by the English 
rebels. 1631 Life of Father Sarpi (1676) 73 Might be be* 
lievrd to have had the baseness of Flatterers in abhorment. 

Abhorred icebh/f-jd\///.a. [f. A buob v . + -ed.] 
1. Regarded with norror or disgust, detested. 

1603 Siiaks. Lean. ii. 8t Abhorred Vi Maine, vnnaturall. de- 
tested, bruitish Villaine. 1713 De Fox CoL Jack (fS4Q| 177 
The abhorred crimes he had committed. 1839 Gen. P.THOMr- 
son Exercises (184a) II. 390 The abhorred thing which 
weighed on our fathers like an incubus. s8ifl Kkbmc Lyra 
Innoc. (1873) 141 Thy right arm shall wield his sword, Wield, 
and take Ins head abhorred. 

1 2 . Filled with horror, horrified. Obs 
x6oa Siiaks. Ham/, v. L 906 How abhorred my Imagina- 
tion is ; my gorge rises at it. 

Abhorroaoe (fcbh/> ri*ns). [f. Abhorrent a. 
after nouns from Fr. in -nee L. -ntia : see-NCE. 
Cf. also the rather earlier Abhorrenct. lly ana- 
logy abhorrence is strictly the action or feet of 
abhorring, and abhorrency the quality of being 
abhorrent ; but in this as in other words which ex- 
press a continuous action or lasting state of feeling, 
the distinction disappears, and after a period, during 
which the two forms were used synonymously, 
abhorrency was dropped, and abhorrence alone re- 
tained.] 

1. The action of abhorring or shrinking from with 
horror ; the feeling of detestation, repugnance, or 
utter dislike. 

x66o R. Coke Eiem. Power 4 Sub/. 64 By a .general abhor- 
rence, democracy hath been exploded upon Ihe face of the 
earth for above 1700 yean. x88o Adams* to Chat. II in 
Somers* Tracts I. 106 The Premise* considered, We your 
Majesty’s Petitioner*, out of a iuat Abhorrence of such a 
dangerous and pern .ciou* Council, etc. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 
83 N atura'ft abhorrence of a Vacuity or empty apace, c 1748 
Hervky Med. 4 Con temp. (18x8) 73 The Prince of Peace 
reject* them with abhorrence. 1790 Kobextbon Hist. Scot l 
I. iv. m 4 The Scot* were held in abhorrence all over Europe. 
1783 Tucker Lt. of Nat. II. 859 Our abhorrence* and tor- 
menting passion*, a* well a* the soothing, were designed for 
our benefit. 1809 W. Tayumi in Monthly Mag. XXVII. 438 
A proof. . of abhorrence against vice, i860 Tyndall, doctor* 
1. ff xy. 134 A wrench# for which 1 entertain considerable ab- 
horrence. 1868 Kingblky Hereward xvii. 9x9 A woman's 
instinctive abhorrence of wrong. 

2 . An expression of abhorrence ; in Eng. Hist. 
specially applied to certain addresses presented to 
Charles II. isee quotation in prea dated 1680). 

1878 Marvell Growth of Popery Wka 1875 IV. 303 The 
member* of Parliament were under a penalty to take the oath, 
and make the declaration and abhorrence insuing. 1733- 1 
Ld. Bolinubroke Ditsn. upon Parties 81 Their Brethren 
refused to sign an Abhorrence oC this Invitation. 1740 
North Exam, iil viL $6a 548 A World of *uch Flowers went 
to the adorning these returns of the People's Duty to the 
King, and scarce in any one of them the Word Abhor was 
wanted ; which gave the Faction, in their Turn, Occasion to 
fall upon the Loyalists with that Term, in Manner as I shall 
shew ; and thence the Addresses on this Occasion [anno t68o) 
were called Abhorrence*. 

8. The obiect of abhorrence,* what excites repug- 
nance and detestation. 

173a Young The Brother* v. L Win, 1737 II. 987 His 
father's rebel I Brother's murderer I Nature s abhorrence, 
and -thy lawful Lord 1 1789 Cowrie Letter* Nov. 93 Wka 
1878, 148 Politics are my ebnorrence. 

t Abhorrtnoj i&bhp'rcnsi). Obs. [f. Abhor- 
rent, after nouns in •ncy, ad. L. •ntia \ see -ncy. 
Cf. Abhorrence.] 

3L The quality, state, or feeling of being abhorrent 
of, or of jbolding a thing in hatred and disgust; 
extreme repugnance or dislike. 
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•6qA Bacon Adv. Learn. 157 Motions simple are-. . lastly, 
Motion of Rest or abhorrency of Motion, which is the Cause 
of many things. May Fbltham Resolves 11. Isv. <1677) 997 
A east Prerogative that man hath over the rest of the Cm. 
lures, by only knowing their Inclinations and Abhorreneiesu 
* 699 Jan. Taylor Ductar Dibit . 1. L si (a) A natural abhor- 
rency against unnatural lusts. 1880 Bovlb New Experim. 
Phys.-Mtek. ii 41 Nature's abhorrency of a Vacuum. iA6s 
Origtn his Opinions in Pheemx (179s) 1. as Out of an ab- 
horrency to such Blssphemy. 1690 Locks EdUc. Wks. x8ie 
IX. xao The first tendency to any injustice . . must be sup- 
pressed with a shew ol wonder and abhorrency, in the parents 
and governors. <709 Stbywc Ann. Ref. xlL 416 The lay people 
wen growing into an abhorrency of those that wore them. 

2 . That which excites abhorrence ; a thing ab- 
horrent to one ; * Abhorrence 3. 

ayap Hu ik itt On New Test . Heb. a 38 Backsliders from 
the gospel are, in a peculiar manner, the abhorrency of the 
soul of God. 

Abhorrent (fcbh/rrfnt), ppl a. [ad. L. abhor- 
rent-em , pr. pple. of abkorr-ere : see Abhor.] 

1 . Abhorring, shrinking with horror; having or 
showing abhorrence, repugnance, or detestation {of). 

1749 Smollett Regicide iv. iii. 79(1777^0 1 let me wipe thee 
. . From my abhorrent thoughts I iBso Southey Kehamt t 
viii. 9 Whiten the lip. and make the abhorrent eye Roll back 
and dose. .*5 I. ' 1 'aylor Spirit. Despotism iv. 135 The 
two principles . . are abhorrent the one of the other. 1869 
Gladstone Juv. Mundl xv. § 5. 533 The Greek of the heroic 
age was eminently temperate and abhorrent of excess. 

J2. In a position of recoil or dissent from ; strongly 
opposed to ; at variance subjectively. 

a. Of persons, which is the original use. 

1619 Sanderson Serm. /. ad Clerum f si They (the Puri- 
tans) jumps with the Papists, whom they would seeme above 
all others most abhorrent from. 1664 H. More Apology 198 
Which 1 must confess Calvin seems abhorrent from. 1676 
Cudwortii Intell. Sytl. 71 These Philosophers fall unawares 
into that very thing which they are so abhorrent from. 1790 
Burke French Rev. 199 The persons most abhorrent from 
blood, and treason, and arbitrary confiscation. 

b. Of things : So far removed from as to be re- 
pugnant or inconsistent. 

17*0 Rowe Tamerlane v. L 71 It is a manner Abhorrent 
from the softness of thy Sex. 1794 Busks Rep. of Committee 
on Lords' Jonm. Wks. XIV. 379 Two stages of proof, both 
of them contrary to the law, and both abhorrent from its 
principles, stsa T. Taylor Mstam. of Apuleiustfn For 
similars are not abhorrent from similars. .844. Stephen 
Laws ff Lug. 1. 113 An act abhorrent from Hindoo super- 
stition. 1864 Mkhivalk Boyle Lect. 37 The simple theory of 
the Guspel . . was strange and abhorrent from the prejudices 
of the heathen. 

8. Repugnant in nature or character (to ) ; at 
variance objectively . 

x66o R. Cork Elem. Power 4 Subj. 64 It is abhorrent and 
impossible to frame a Commonwealth in England from the 
example of the Romans and Athenians, ibid. 49 Anarchy is 
like a vacuum in Nature; so abhorrent, that the World will 
rather return into Chaos, then suflfer it. 1877 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Mankind a 1 think Atheism so unreasonable a thing, 
so abhorrent to the Light of Nature. 1689 Burnet Moris 
Utopia a In a Way so abhorrent to my Genius. 1796 Burke 
Regicide Peace Wks. 184a 11. 323 A guilty race ; to whose 
frame . . order, peace, religion, and virtue, are alien and ab- 
horrent. 1863 Kemble Residence in Georgia 15 They are not 
abhorrent to nature. 

4 . Hence, through influence of 1: Viewed with 
repugnance and aversion ; hateful, detestable, ab- 
horred. 

1833 1 . Taylor Fanaticism 1 1. 3 Pride, abhorrent as it is. 
MgaMiSM Yonck Cameos (1877) Ul.xiiL 1x4 These of course 
were abhorrent to the English, who were delighted when 
Edward and Warwick hurried to the north. 1874 R. Congreve 
Assays 166 The case becomes almost infinitely more abhorrent, 
when their acts . . expose others to suspicion. 

Abhorrently (dfcbty- rfintli), adv. [f. Abhorrent 
a. + -ly*.] In an abhorrent manner, with abhorrence. 

1813 James Montgomery World bef Flood ix. 14 Still on 
the youth, his eye, wherever cast. Abhorrently return'd, and 
fix'd at last. 

Abhorror (*bh/rax). [f. Abhor v . + erL] 

1 . One who abhors. 

1811 Cotgr. , U niueur \ a hater, loather, detester, abhorrer. 
c ifido Jxa. Taylor Artif. Hands 134 Those things, whereof 
they sometimes were great abhorrer*. 170$ Hickkringili. 
Priest-Croft 11. viii. 89 A Protestant Succession, of which the 
Highflyers are generally Abhorrers. 1807 Hallam Const. 
Hut. (1876) I. iv. 195 Every abhorrer of ceremonies. . might 
be trusted as protestant to the heart's core. 

2 . Eng. Hist. A nickname given in 1680 to those 
who signed addresses of Abhorrence. 

1680 Political Ballads (i860) 1. 914 This makes abhorrers, 
makes lords protest, They know not why nor wherefore. i66s 
Second Plea for Noncotf. 78 Abhorrers of Addresses, and Non- 
Addresses, 1737 Tindal Rapin anno 1679- 80 As soon as the 
parliament was prorogued, and the duke of York at court, 
many addresses were presented in abhorrence of the former, 
so that two parties were formed, called the petitioners and 
abhorrers. 1849 Macaulay /list. Eng. I. iL 856 Opponents 
of the Court were called Birminghams, Petitioners, and Ex- 
closionista. Those who took the King’s side were Antibirm- 
inghams, Abhorrers, and Tantivies. 187a Curtis Hist. Eng. 
anno 1680 The factions were known by the names of petition- 
ers and abhorrers, terms which soon became superseded by 
whig and lory. 

t AbbOTriblB. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. abhorrhre 
(sec Abhor), on the type of horrible , L. horribilis 
f. the simple horrtre . 1 To be abhorred, detestable. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Pel. iL 7 (i860 364 a. How abhorrible 
is (hat vice, which shall rob a man of himself and lay a beast 
an his room 1 


(mbhfrig), vbl. sb. [f. 


Abhor v. 


L Thf action of shrinking from with horror; 
detestation, repugnance, disgust ; - Abhobringb j. 
tip PaSJKMt. 193 Abharryng, korrevr ■.£ 1807 Hierom 

Wks.\. afeAn vtter disliking and abhorring of the things 
which limpet they tooke pleasure in. 1807 Shams CorioL 
1* i* 17a Jf« that will give good words to thee, wil flatter 
Beneath abhorring. 1843 Milton Divorce viiL 38 (1851) 
A certain religious aversation and abhorring, which can no 
way sort with marriage. x86o Trench Serm. in Wetim. 
Abbeys. $8 That state may be one In Itself sufficient to pro- 
voke abhorring. 

2 . That which causes abhorrence or horror ; an 
object of disgust ; * Abhorrence 3. 

1808 Shams. 3*/. Jr CL v. iL 60 Lay me starke-naked, and 
let the water-Fliss Blow me into abhorring; 1811 Bible It. 
IxvL *4 They shall be an abhorring vnto all flesh. 186a 
Trench Miracles xxlx. 4x4 When it was become an abhor- 
ring even to them that had loved it best. 

+ Abhorring (ebV ri^),^/. a. Obs. [f. Abhor 
v . + -ing 2.] Abhorrent, repulsive, repugnant. Const 
from , which is occ. omitted. 

x8xx Troublesome Raigne <f K. John il 85 An act Abhor- 
ring in the eares of Christian men. 1843 Milton Divorce u. 
vii. 79(1851) Which is utterly abhorring from the end of all 
Law. 1849 Selden Laws of Eng. 1. xIT. 68 (1730) A matter 
quite abhorring thecuatom of all the Grecians. xMB Marvell 
Growth of Popery 4 There was . . nothing so Monstrous to 
Reason, so abhorring from Morality. 

t Abhorri-tion. Obs. rare — [f. L. abhor re-re 
after nouns in -ition, repr. L. - itidnem , f. pa. pple., 
wanting in this vb. in L..] The action of abnor- 
ring, abhorrence. 

x8g8 Hen. F.arl op Monmouth Adverl.fr. Parnassus aaa 
Whose damn’d writings many forbore to read, out of meer 
abhorition of such things. 

Abhyme, variant of Abyme, Obs., abyss. 

II Abib C ^ 1 bib). [Heb. TDK dbtb, lit. a spike of 
corn.] The first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical, 
the seventh of the civil year, afterwards called Nisan. 

>838 Covesdalr Exod. xiiL 4 This daye are ye gone out, 
euen in y° monelh of Abib. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. *9 In the 
calendar of the modern Jews, Abib Is no longer the beginning 
of the year, Its place being usurped by Tlsri, which was 
anciently the seventh month. Abib contains thirty days, 
and must not begin on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday. 

Abiohite (sebikoit), Min. [Named after Dr. 
Abich of Tiflis.] A synonym of Clinoclasite. 
Dona. A native arsenate of copper, found chiefly 
associated with other copper ores and veins in 
Cornwall and elsewhere. 

Abidal(&bri d&l).rarr. [f. Abide v. + -al 2 . After 
analogy of Romance words like removal, etc.] The 
act of abiding; abode, stay. 

1850 Blackie ASschylus 1. 109 I will draq thee alive . . To 
the dens of the damned For thy lasting abidal. 

Abidance (ibai-dins). [f. Abide v . 4- -ange. 
An instance of the Romance vb.-aflix -attest— L. 
-antia, added to an Eng. vb. in imitation of such 
words as subsidence , observance , continuance , which 
are adoptions of actual or possible Fr. words.] 

1 . Abiding, dwelling, continuance. 

1847 Fuller Hy. War v.xi.^The Christians had no longer 
abidance in the holy hill of Palestine. x86S Culpeper & Cole 
tr. Bartholinus Anal. 11. vL xox From its abidance there, the 
blood would not he perfected but become adust. 1734 S. 
Walker Sermons vL The Days of Man are shrank into the 
Abidance of a Moment. 1837 J. H. Newman Prophstieal 
Office xoa It considers doubt incompatible with practical 
ab dance in the truth. 

2 . Continuance in a submissive or docile man- 
ner by ; conformity to. 

1874 Helps Etsays 170 A judicious abidance by rules, and 
holding to the results ot experience, are good. 

Abide i&baid), v. sir. Pa. t. abode (fittfn a d\ also 
abided. Pa. pple. abode, also abided, abidden. 
Forms : Inf. 1 abfd-an, 2-4 abid-en, 4-5 abyden, 
3-6 abyde, 3 -abide. Ind.pres. 3rd sing. 1 abided, 
1-4 ablt, 4- abideth, 6 abides ; (north. 3-abydes, 
-ya -is). Pa. t. 1 abfid, 2 -3 abed (3 abed, abeod), 
3 -5 abod (abot), 3-6 abood, f abode ; also 6-7 
abldd, abid, 8- abided ; (north. 3-6 abade, 5-6 
abaid^e ;) pi. 1 abidon, 2-5 abiden, 5 ahydyn, 
abide, aboden, 5 6 aboode, 5- abode. Pa. pple. 
1 abiden, 2-7 abiden, 3-6 abyden, 6 abydden, 
6 7 abldd, abid, 6 - abidden ; also 6 aboded, 7 
abode, 8 abided. [1. OE. abldan, cogn. w. Goth. 
us-beidan to remain on; f. A- pref 1, of onward mo- 
tion + bldant see Bide. 2. The historical conj. is 
abide, abode, abidden, but pa. t. and pa. pple. have 
been variously assimilated to each other, and to 
the weak conjugation. As early as 6, abidden was 
shortened to abtd(d, and this form occ. used for the 
past (cf. writ, bit\ On the other hand, abidden 
was in 6 assimilated to pa. t. as aboden and abode ; 
the latter is now the common form, though abidden 
occurs in 19th c. writers, and some mgke a weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. abided. 3. Orig. intram . but 


that was the occasion of the abiding, as we abidon 
his, we waited on aecount of or for\ ira : this was 
subsequently replaced by a dative or accusative, the 


\ or accusative, the 


ABXDS. 


simple object of liter times, wbdreby the vb. be- 
came transitive^ 

L intr% To wait, stay, remain. 
fL To remain hi expectation, wait. Obs. 
evtmOiE. Chron. (Laud. MS.) anno 1001 He [cyna Mel- 
oolm] for mid his fyrde utef Scotland* into Lrten* on Bngla- 
land and bmr abad. e 1x74 Lamb. Hem. 103 His wit* amd<8 
on jiere oore woorlde. c Genesis g Ex. x6*6 Dre flockes 
of sep Sor-bi, Dat for abides al for-8L e 1374 Chaucer Boe- 
thius (1868) 63 I abood til )it thow haddest swych habyte of 
thy thowght aa thow hast now. c 144a Meritn stvUL apo l' v he;I 
abode stille In the town, and sojourned to abide to here tid- 
ingos of Kynge Arthur. x8xx Spred Hist. G. Brit. ix. xiL 
xoB Hee had almost abidden in leaguer before it one whole 
year. x8xx Bible Gen. xxiL $ Abide you here with the assa, 
and I and the lad will goe yonder, xta* Modem, of Malorfs 
Prince Arthur (\Zibyil. R49 Sir Perovale had abidden there 
till mid-day. 

t b. Const, on, upon, for . Obs. 
e X430 Lydgate Mtutr Poems (1840) 393 Wberon was 
wrytyn a resoun ftills ryghte, And alls was : * For (he better 


1433 Bellendene Livy v. 4x8 The Faderis . . determit to 
abide on the returning of there legatis. 1448 Udall Erasm. 
Paraph. Matt. viiL xa We know what misery and wretch- 
ednes abydeth for us. 

t 2 . To wait before proceeding further; to pause, 
delay, stop. Obs . 

c ino Ameren Riwle 338 Moni mon abit to schriuen him 
nort fe node tippe. tapv R. Glouc 389 He nolde nojt abyde 
vortehys fader deb. c 1388 Chaucer kntgkt'sT. 9194 Theseus 
abyden hadde a space 


“•iPPt “?7 1 
dUrrdep. cxvbb 
Ide a apace Or < 


eny word cam fro his wyse bresu 


c xsao Palladios on Hush. 1. xx8 In places cold thyne herveat 
sede betyme Is beat to hsast ; in springyng seed to abyde. 


one pietuous regret thus he sayd. igaS M ore Dial. Heresyes 
iv. Wks. 1557, 251/1. Abide ye quod I, and ye shal heare 
worse yet. im Coverdalb Jnag. xvi. a Abyde, tomorrow 
whan it is lighte, we wyll slaye hun. 

t b. To tarry over a work. Obs. 

1431 F.lyot Govemour ( x 580) 137 That incomparable trea- 
sure called amitic, In the declaration wher-off I haue aboden 
the longer. 

1 3 . To stop (absolutely) ; to come to a halt. Obs. 

e X304 E. Eng. Poems 4 Saints’ Lives 58 Ajen J>e dcucl he 


com adoun : & bad be schrewe abide, xno Syr Generides 
(1865) xaa Here horses that thei on ride, Were so weric that 
thei abide, c 1480 Robert the Deuyll (Thom’s Romances 1 . 
54) Abyde, thou false traytour. 1634 Modem, of Malory's 
Pr. Arthur (1816) 1 . 103 1 was so furious in my quest that 1 
would not abide. 

t 4 . To stay behind, to remain (after others have 
gone). Obs. 

>378 Barbour Brucexw. 73 Than that with-drew thaim euir- 
ilkane, And durst nocht than abyde to ficht. c 1440 Reliq. 
Antio. I. 309 Fy on a false hert that dar not abyde. 1383 
Ld. Breners Froissart 1 . il i All such as in cruel batels haue 
ben seen abyding to [=- till] the discomfeture. 1964 Golding 
Cxsar 343 buche as had abidden behindc to tyll the grounde. 

5 . To remain after other things are taken ; to re- 
main over, be left. arch. 

f X399 Pol. Poems II. X9 (1859) Here fame abit, bot al is 
vanitd. X434 Cover dale Amos ii. is The archer shall not 
abyde, and the swifte off fotc shall not escape, a 184s 
Tennyson Ulysses 63 Tho’ much is taken, much abides. 

6. To remain without going away, to stay. 

iso< Layamon 13x35 Vortiger ber abed [sago bar abod]. 
ex 388 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1050 Hem that stooden nir biayde, 

TT. n »l.. ki. A... ... r'u 


> Syr Generides 


Unnethe aboute hir mightc thay abyde. ct4ao Chron. Vxlod. 
1087 Thre dayes and thre nyjt he Jwr abodde. 1474 tr. 
Marlorats Afoca/ifs yj You are they that haue abidden by 
me in al my temptations. 1605 Shake. Macb. 111. L 140 lie 
call vpon you straight : abide within, xni Cowpbr Iliad 
ix. 407 He within his ships Abode the while. z8ao Scott 
Monast. (1867)459 Had I abidden with him. a xlas T ennyson 
Two Voices 158 While thou abodest in the bud. It was the 
stirring of the blood, a 1844 Lytk Hymn Abide with me 1 
fast fiuls the eventide, The darkness thickens, Lord, with 
me abide. 

7 . Of things: To remain, continue (in a place). 

c X440 Lonfuch Grail xxix. 39 The breunch in hire bond 
was Abydinge. Sylvester Du Bartas{ 1641) 1. ii. xx/a. 

48 Aire dungto Aire, and Earth with Earth abid. 164a Cul- 
peper Eng. Phys. 49 Before the stalk with the flowers have 
abidden a month above ground, ins Law Serious Call 
xxiiL 464 fed. 9) Their guilt still abides upon you. 1878 
Freeman Norm. Conq. TV. xviii. 185 Whose name abode on 
Northumbrian tongues as the embodiment of good and just 
government. 

8. To remain in residence ; tosojoum, reside, dwell. 

14 8x-fle Ord. for Royal Housek. Kdw. IV. 94 A Prince . . 

abyding at sojourns in this court, he hathe been accustomed 
to pay lor his diettes. Ibid. 95 If theprince be so abyding ina 
household at a certayne. . then the Tnesaurere to be chmged. 
1477 St. Augustin/ e Manuell Pref., Thou [God] art in me, 
because thou abydest in my mynde. t8xx Bible Luke viiL 


abydest in my mynde. 
no clothes, neither abo 


37 And ware no clothes, neither abode In any house, but in 
tne tombes. x886 Dbyden Hind S P. 111. 834 No Martin 
there in winter shall abide. s88a Misa Moloch Domestic 
Stories 943 I had abided far a brief space at that paradise of 
cockneys, Southend. 1874 Helps A aim. 4 Matters vL 136 
I thought of the mean hovels in which many of our peasantry 
abide. 

0. To remain or continue in some state or action, 
to continue to be something. 

e taps Genesis + Ex. 40s An hundred )er after Is dead, Adam 
fro eue in srifte ahead. sa68 Maundev. (1839) xxviiL 989 
The Coles will ducllen and abyden alle qoyk. ijflB Wvcuv 
John viiL 7 Whanne thei abiden [v.r. abideden, abedin, 
ids lastkien or contynuede] axynge hym. 2477 Karl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 14 b, If (nos wilt the lone of thy 
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firend *hal aMi forme onto the, bo curteise to him. «spo 
Myrroure qf Our Ladye wgB After the byithe, thou haste 
abyden vynmi vndefowled. im La Baeweits Froissart 
I. cxcviiL ■ The towns abode Aeocbe. afiii.BisLR Johnxv. 


s6ii Bible 7 eA**v. 


xo If ye keeps my commandements, yeshalabidein my loue, 
eoea as I have kept my Father’s commandements, and abide 
in his loue [Hyu(fbveXlt 1 Ttmlule % Coverd. Cnmm. Geneva 

byde, Rhsims abide! nil Globa ex Sept (leader) On* of diuerse assaults. xsttA. King Commits ' Catech. xai Chri 
£• Southerners ta public life who > S&d fafth&l to the rr^^idye^eofye^ST^fei J& 2 L /5 

CoMtitution when the battle of secession began. (1634) I. 59 The other name . . Valerius Sormnus blurted 01 

10 . To abide by\ lit. to remain with ; hence, to and soone after abid the smart for it 1606 — Sustonius a; 


stand firm by, to hold to* remain true to. 

igen Fisher Who. 1. aex His commaundement mutt nedes 
be obeyed and abyden by. tgai More Dial. Heresyts 11. 
Wks. 1357, 183/1 The verye dmrche hath euer had some 
that hath abidden by theyr faith. 177a Lotion qf Junius 
Ha lxviii. 339 You will amde by the authority of this great 
man. sSxg Mae. Edgeworth Patronags (1833) I. xix. 333 
Lord Oldborough abided not only by his own measures, but 


f 10. To endure, suffer, bear, undergo, sustain. Obs. 
• turn Layamon 1336s He bees dundes abad [tutor toxt: 
And he his dunt a-bodL 14M M. P aston in Patton Lott* 503 
II. 100 He wold noth abyde the aorow and uobell thatyehnve 
abyden to wyn all Sir John Faatolf ya gods, tgai Tindalr 
Hsbr. xiL s For the ioye that was set before hym abode the 
crosse. 1384 Powil Lloyds Cambria 199 The castele Abood 
diuerse aamultt. 1588 A. King Cauisius' Catech. 1R5 Christ 
our lord . . abaid ye schameof ye crpceu x6ox Holland Pliny 
(1634) I- 59 The other name . . Valerius Sormnus blurted out 
and soone after abid the smart for it x6o6 — Suotonius 930 


Lord Oldborough abided not only by his own measures, but 
by his own instruments. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xvL 05 
Dare I bid her abide by her word T xi6o Tyndall Glaciers 
1. 8 94. 17X The rules were fixed, and I must abide by them. 

11. To continue in existence, endure, stand firm 
or sure. 

1398 Tskvisa Barth. Do P. JR. xrv. xxxiv. 480 The cyte in 
mount Scgor sholde haue stonde strange and abyde, yf they 
had not mined, c 1460 Fortescus Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (17x4) 
86 Hys Highness woll establish the same Lyvelood than 
remaynlng, to abyde perpetually to his Crowne, 133$ Cover- 
dale Ps. xci. 7 But thou Lorde o most hyest, abydest worlds 
without ende. x6xx Bible Ps. cxix. 90 Thou hast established 
the earth, and it abideth. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 
153 The Norman . . abides in his lineage and in his works, 
but he is Norman no longer. xM Joaquin Miller Songs of 
Italy 193 Nothing has been that amdeth now . . Nothing shall 
be that shall abide. 

H. tram. To wait for, await the issue of, endure. 

12. To wait for, await ; remain ready for, watch 
for, expect. (The object was orig. a genitive.') 

a. lit. ofpersons awaiting persons or things, arch. 

c xooo O.E. Cos/. Matt. xL 3 Eart Jm | e to cumenne cart. 
o 56 e we o^res sceolon abidan? [Lindisf. Ofier we bidas.) 
c xieo Hatt. Gosp. Luke L ax And |wet folc waes tacharium 
xe-abyddendc. 2903 Layamon III. 396 per heo abiden we« 
acres, For be wind heom stod to^xcines. c xejo Ameren 
Riwle 358 Menitke & reste abit us et hom, in ure owune 
londe. c xaBo fhulq Night. 1700 )ef >e abideth mine [ - wait 
for me] here, Je schule on other wise singe, c 1309 E. E. 
Poems, Li/e 0/ Pilate 1x3 Ech schrewe wole abide his 
tvmc. a 13x3 Northern Psalter xxxix. 9 Abidand Laverd 
abade I. 238a Wyclif Luke ii. 25 To alle pat abiden be 
redempeion of israeL c X400 Syr Pereeyvelle 1978 M y lady ; 
lele Lufainour, Habyddis the in hir chambour. 1483 James 1 


lele Lufainour, Habyddis the in hir chambour. 1483 ) / 
K lag's Quair iv. x Welc is him that his tyme will abit. 
Pecock Repr. 2 06 Whom alle holi men fro the bigynni 
the world Aboden. xaSiCaxton G. Leg. ai/x Wehaveal 
the every day. 1599-41 Wyatt Poet. 


n that his tyme will abit. 1449 
holi men fro the bigynnyng of 
in G.Leg. 91/x W e have abyacn 


the world Aboden. X483CAXTON G.Leg. 91/x Wehaveabydcn 
the every day. 1599-41 Wyatt Poet. IVorks (x86x) 1 7 1 abide, 
and abide ; and better abide, After the old proverb, the happy 
day. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 4 1 He abode an answer thereof. 
1605 Stow Annales 676, 300 men . . abiding the wind in the 
port of Sandwich. 17U Dx Fob Hist. Plague ax The gene- 
rality stayed and seemed to abide the worst. 2809 Scott 
Antiq. xxi. 143 * I wad e’en streek mysell out here, and abide 
my removal.* xta Tennyson Enid 980 I will abide the 
coming of my lord. 

b. fig. of things (as fate, surprise, punishment) 
awaiting persons, arch. 

2340 Ayenb. 128 pe wrechche ne pengp of pe gibet pet him 
abit xjBa Wyclif Acts xx. ax Bondis and tribulaciouns at 
Jerusalem dwellen to me [one MS. abyden me ; texts / 1388 
abiden me]. 2596 Tindale ibid. Bondes and trouble abyde 
me. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Paraphr. x Pet. ii. 10 As long 
as we were the sonnes of the synful Adam, an infortunate en* 
herilauncc abode us. 16x9 T.Taylo* Titus i. x 3. 960 He kne we 
that bands and imprisonment did abide him in euerie citie. 
1640 Homilies 1. 11. iil 88 Those most grieuous and intoler- 
able torments, which abide all uncleane persons. x8r6 E. 
Irving Babylon II. vl 149 A foretaste of the fiery lake which 
abideth him. 

tl3. To wait till the end of, hear through. Obs. 

c 1450 Loneuch Grail xv. 769 And Ioscphcs Abod Alle hire 
An* were Evene to the Ende that sche seiae here. Ibid, xxiii. 5 
And the Kyng Alle his tales wel Abod, & ful wel hem likede. 
14. To await defiantly, to face, to encounter, 
withstand, or sustain. 

1997 R. Glouc. 309Dreduolhewastoysfon,pat hymdurste 
vewe abyde. 1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 14 He bauldly thaim 
abaid. *2435 Torrent of Portugal 1470 He wold not the 
geaunt abyde. c 1440 Gesta Bom. 11. IviL 421 A man or a 
woman may abide the conflicte of all vices, but (lechery] he 


26*3 J. Bingham Hist. Xenophon 47 They hod not the heart 
toabideyou; why should you be afraid of them. 1640 Crom- 
well Lett. isp. (Carl) Let. 67 Those gentlemen who have 
abid the brant of the service. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. (1868) 
xv. 794 The . . insurgents appeared to be, drawn up with the 
purpose of abiding battle, iql H. Millie Sck.qSchoolm. 
X33 He soon learned to abide . , terrors which most of my 


16. To await submissively, await the disposal 
of, submit to. 

e X30o Chaucer A SC xjx My faderes chastisinge J»t dar 
I nooht abiden in no wise. 2400 Gasnelyn 94 On his deep 
bed to a-bide Goddes wille. 2480 Caxtoh Chron. EnrUnd 
eexlii. 977 He founde xufRsaunt suerte to abyde the la we. 
sgEg Ld. Brrmrie Froissart 1 . xxv. 36 To abyde the ordyn- 
aonce of the Kyng of Frounce. *594 Shake. Rich. II, v. vL 
•3 Hcere is Csriue, Hiring to abldeThy Kingly doome* and 
sentence. 276$ PBRRV/rfr/. Coll. Am. CoL cL 1 . 163 Hat 
bg abiden her Majesty’s just determination. 2702 T. Paine 


Wallace xcv. 4 He must abide lus ratal doom. 1939 ienwy. 
.RON Enid 584 [Thou shall] Crave pardon for that insult done 
the Queen, And shaft abide her judgment on It. 


and soone after abid tne smart lor IL sue a— Suetonius 930 
Domitian abidd condigne punishment for his avarice and 
craeltie. 16x6 Surfl. & markh. Countrey Forme 41a The 
beat and sweetest, though not alwaiei stronger than that 
which hath abode die presse. i6gB Sanderson Serm. II. 96 
Service ro hard that ft might not be abiden. 2703 Moxon 
Meek. Exert. 103 It will not be strong enough to abide 
tough Work. 

17. To bear, endure, tolerate, put up with; rarely 
(now never) in a simple affirmative sentence, but 
in such as * I cannot abide, 1 can scarcely abide, 
who can abide?' 

2596 Tindalr Johns iil 43 Ye cannot abyde the hearynge 
off my words*. 253$ Coverdale Job xix. 17 Myne owne 
wyfe ma>c not abyde my breth. c 1585 Poire Em. il 501 
Of all things, I cannot abide physic. 1628 Ralbium Re- 
mains (1644) xa8 Oyntment is pleasing to Man ; but Beetles 
and Bees cannot abide it. sen Babincton IVh*. III. tax 
If Saint Iohn should haue done so, no man would haue abid 
him. 1607 Drayton Agmcourt , etc. xai He would not haue 
aboad it. 1676 Etheridge Man qf Mode 11 . 1 25 (2684) He 
calls me Rogue, tells me he can’t abide me. 2797 De Foe 
Hist. Apparitions xv. 370 He could not abide an ass. 2833 
Ht. Maetineau Three Ages 111. 84 She could not abide the 
country, and would not be tempted to leave dear Lon- 
don. 2875 Helps A aim. 4 Masters i. 6 People can’t abide 
pamphlets in these days. 

b. With an infinitive object: To endure, bear. 
c 2460 Poem art. Friars in ReL Antiq. 1 . 302 To serve to 
that same frer, tne Pope mot abyde. 2552 Robinson Mart's 
Utopia x6z [I] was not sure whether he coulde abyde that 
anye thynge shoulde be sayde. 2562 T. N[orton] Coir in’s 
Inst it. 1. 36 Who can abyde tc say, that then the Sonn 
entred into the bosome of the Father, a 2593 li. Smith 
Serm. 97 Nature cannot abide tuat any place should be 
empty. 2603 Drayton Barons Warres il 9 Could not abide 
to hcare the name of Peace. 2607 To re ell Four -footed 
Beasts (1673; 244 A horse cannot abioe to look upon a camel. 
161 x Bible Transl. Prtf 2 They cannot abide to hcare 
of altering. 264a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Stats v. viiL 389 
Painted faces cannot abide to come nigh the fire. 2773 Gold- 
smith She Stoops to Conq. 1. i. 50 I can’t abide to disappoint 
myself. 2840 Gen. Thompson Exercises (1842) V. 323 One 
or twe lords cannot abide to see a Pasha set up his back 
against his 'legitimate master.’ 

% Through confusion of form with Abye, q.v., 
when that vb. was becoming archaic, and through 
association of sense between abye (pay for) a dud, 
and abide the consequences of a deed, abide ha6 been 
erroneously used tor abye - pay for, atone for, 
suffer for. 

1986-93 Marlowe Edw. II. 11. ii. 88a Dear shall you both 
abide this riotous deed. 2007 Shaks. Jut. Caes. 111. il xig 
If it be found so, some will decre abide it. 2729 Young Re- 
venge 111. i. Wks. 2757 II. 248 O sacred faith 1 How dearly 
I abide thy violation I 

t Abide, sb. Obs . rare - 1 . [f. thevb.] An abode 
or stay. 

2640-2 Kirkcudbr. lVar-Comm. Minute Bookt 1855)46 That 
Kilnuhennady be Captaine of Kirkpatrick -Durham, and 
Glafstercs liberated of that charge during Kilquhennady’s 
abyde at hame. 

tAbideftble, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Abide v. + 
-able.] Able to be borne or endured. 

x6ss Cotor., Soustenable, sustainable, supportable, abide- 
ablc. 

▲bider C&bardaj) [f. Abide v. + -erL] One 
who abides ; in various senses of the vb. Esp. 

+1. One who waits or awaits. Obs. 

1543-63 Becom Neto Catechism (1844) 243 Such patient 
abadeir of the Lord's leisure was Job. 2548 W. Thomas Ital. 
Gram. (1567) Dimorante , the abider or taricr. 

+ 2. One who sustains an attack or stands his 
ground. Obs. 

2582 Sidney Dqf. Poesie (1622) 503 Maistere of warre, and 
ornaments of peace, speedie goers, and strong abiden, 
triumphers both in Campes and Courts. 2614 Raleigh Hist. 

(1736) 111. xii. $7. 126 The Lacedaemonians, being very 
firme abiaers. might seem the more likely to jprevailc. 

3. One wno dwells ; a dweller, a resident. 

161s Cotoil, Habitant, a dweller, or abider in a place. 
2607 Speed Eng. etc. abridged xL 3 4 What [land] is worst 
for the Rider, is best for the Abider. 1826 Scott Old Mort. 
50 The scattered remnant, who, for His name’s sake, were 
abider* in the wilderness. 

Abiding (&bai diq) vbl. sb. ; also abidyng(e, 
abyd-yngie, -lng(e. ff. Abide v. + -iiral.] The 
action or state of one woo abides. 

+1. An awaiting, expecting, looking-for, lying-in* 
wait- for; expectation, waiting. Obs. 

a 1300 Northern Psalter xxxviiL 8 And now, whilk es min 
abiding dai ? Noght ne Laverd t (Vulg. Et nunc quae est 
expectatio meat ) 2380 Wtmm ibid. And now what is myn 
abiding T whether not the Lord f c 2430 Syr Generides 934 
And that is al his abiding, For to be wedded as a king. 
CS450 Loneuch Graai II. 381 As thowgh nothing that they 
wyste of owre abydyng. 1599 Hakluyt Voyages II. L 67 
Tnus in abiding for the Duke of Bertie, and for the Con-, 
•table, who wfere behind. 

f2. A waiting at a point, stopping, cessation, 
pausing ; pause, delay. Obs. 

*1400 Tun dale Circumci 86 All abowet the rede blode can 


Kilnuhennady be Captaine of Kirkpatrick-! 
Glafstercs liberated ol that charge during Ki 


goa. Withowt abydyng. *1499 Merlin (1877) xv. 936 The! 
mace do longer abidinge but mette togedcr fiercely. 1480 
Gaston Chron. EngL ccxxL 913 Theydiok! smyte ofsyred- 
mondet hede. . without* any muter of abydyng or respyta. 
t 3. A bearing or enduring; endurance, patience, 
long-suffering. Obs. 

e 2398 & E. A Bit. Poems C 4*9 Py long abydyng wyth lur 
Oloss], by late vengaunce. (539 Covebdale Ps. dl x8 The 
padent abydinge of soch as be in trouble shall not perish for 
euer. 2580 Hollyrand Proas. Fr. Teng., Patience, patience, 
abiding. 

4. An enduring, continuing, or remaining; con- 
tinuance, duration, permanence, arch. 

*585 Coverdale i Chron. xxix. isOurlifevponeasRhc isaaa 
shadowe, and here is no abydinge. xfftt Bible ibid. And there 
it none abiding. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selvedge 26 It can- 
not be thought that two abidings or durations, to wit, time 
and everiastmgness, should be together and not be the same 
abiding. 

6 . A remaining, tarrying, staying, residing, or 
dwelling at a place. 

, f UAp ycmsrydcs (1873) *32 The wordis that she sayde of 
his abiding there. x6x6 Surfl. & M arkh. Countrey Farme 
7*9 Her quiet and peaceable abiding in her cage. 2808 
Scott Marm. 11. xiv. Nor long was his abiding there. 

Ajslace where one stops; a station or posi- 

2572 Digger Geomet. Pract. 1. xxviil. aig. 1 i. The seconde 
station M, where ye shal now set the centre of your instru- 
ment the diameter lying right agaynst your first ahydiug. 

1 7. A place where one habitually remains or re- 
sides ; abode, habitation, dwelling. Obs . 

138a Wyclif x Esdras ix. 37 The sonus of lrael weren in 
Uier abidinaus [13B8 abidynginj. 2987 Fleming Contin. 
Holinshed III. 1406/a Ncereness and commoditie of mens 
abidings. 2607 Dekker Knight contusing (1849) 87 Get 
leaue for thy ghost to come from her abiding. 

8 . Attrib. as in abiding house, city, and esp. 
abiding-place, place of abode. 

2572 Digger Geomet. Pract. 1. xxviii. A B C are the markes 
in the fielde to be measured, D the first abydlng or standing 
place. 2580 Hollyrand Treat. Fr. Tong., Lieu de De- 
meure, dwelling, abiding place. 2997-8 Stat. 39 Elis. v. An 
Acte for erecting of Honpitailes, or abiding and working 
Howses for the poor. 2805 South ey Madoc in A nt. Wks. 1833 
V. 906 Here had the chief Chosen his abiding place. 2878 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. vj.424 Next year Cnut came back to 
England as his real home and ahiding place. 2879 Dowden 
Southey iii. 53 But his heart needed an abiding-place. 

▲biding (fibdi diq ), ppl.a. [f. Abide v. + -ing*.] 
+T. Enduring, standing firm. Obs. 

1377 1 -ANGI- P. PL B. xix. 989 Bolde and abidyngc burner es 
to suflfre. 

2. Lasting, permanent. 

2851 Maurice Pro/h. 4 Kings 81 The ark . . was there as 
an abiding witness of an invisible pretence. 2876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. vi. 46a Witness to the abiding connexion be- 
tween Normandyand the North. 2878 A J. Church Stories 
from Virgil v. 45 The abiding love of her that was once 
Hector's wife. 

8 . Comb, law-abiding, adhering to the law. 

2876 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. vi. 501 An English patriot 
who on every other occasion appears as conciliatory and law- 
abiding. 2879 T. H. Escott Eng. ii. 498 The oofonist* are 
law-abiding and law-loving people. 

▲Mdingly (fibai diqli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In an abiding manner, 
fl- Assiduously, patiently. Obs. 
a 1500 Myrroure qf Our Ladye 6* Thys gostly study • • 
muste be contynued ful bescly and abydyngly euery Gay. 

2 . Enduringly, permanently. 

2840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) Hi. 258 The noblest idea . . Is 
sung, and emblemed forth abidingly, by one of the noblest 
men. 2882 Contsmf. Rev. Feb. 174 We have clutched some 
good lawlessly, ana found it abidingly precious. 

▲bie, obs. form of Abye v. 

+ Arbiar, abeara, adv., prop .phrase. Obs. [See 
A prepXJ On, upon, or to a bier ; into the coffin. 

c 2450 Pol. Poems 11 . 999 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, 
or a well*, That drowny the the dowghty, and bryngethe hem 
abeere. 

▲biatata ( 8 e*bi| 6 trit). Chem. [mod. f. L. abiet- 
em fir-tree + -at* 4.] A salt of abictic acid, 

▲biatana (srbi,^tin). [mod. f. L. abiet-em fir- 
tree + -kne, repr. Or. - 17 P 17 , female descendant.] 
A hydro-carbon obtained by distillation of the 
resin or balsam of the nut-pine of California [Finns 
sabiniana), analogous to oil of turpentine. 

2875 Ure Diet, of Arts I. 9 Ihe commercial article ia used 
under different names, abietenc, crusine, theoline, &c. for the 
removal of paint from clothing and woven fabrics . . The 
vapour of abietene is a powerful anesthetic when inl.aled. 
▲biatio (crbiictik), a. Chem. [f. L. abiet-em fir- 
tree + -10.] Of or pertaining to fir. Abietic acid, 
a monobasic acid, CwHwO,, which is the essential 
constituent of resin. 

2864 Reader No. 86. 939/3. 

▲biatlnCa (wbiidtin). Chem. [f. L. abiet-em fir 
+ -iN(i,rcpr.Gr. 1 xq, female descendant] A neutral 
resin extracted from Strasburg turpentine or Canada 
balsam, products of two species of abies, or fir. 
▲Uatlnlo (cbii^fti nik), a. Chem. [ABixnv 4 
-10.I Of or pertaining to abietin. Abtetinic acid, 
a bibasic resinous acid, C« 4 H m O„ obtained from 
species of fir. 

▲biatita (srbii^tait). Chem. [mod. f. I*. abiet-em 
fir -r -it*, diem, formative.] A saccharine substance 



so 


ABIGAIL. 


C.R.O., obtained from the needle* of the illver-fir, 
inilogooi to iw inp i tfti 

AWffmil(m‘big*h. [From the name of the 'wait- 
ing gentlewoman in Beaumont and Fletcher's popu- 
lar play of The Scornful I~ady\ so named possibly 
in allusion to the expression 'thine handmaid* so 
frequently applied to herself by Abigail the Car- 
melitess i Sam.xxv. 34-31 • but Bible names were 
common at this date without any special allusion.] 
A waiting- woman ; a lady’s-maid. 

>666 Pepvh Diary IV. 193 By coach to the King** play- 
house, and there uw 1 The Scornful Lady* well acted ; Doll 
Common doing Abigail moat excellently, and Knipp the 
widow very well. (893 Congreve Out Bachelor in. vi 
{1866) 157 Thou art mmm forsaken Abigail wa have dallied 
with heretofore, mi Smollett Humphry Clinker (1815) 
57 An antiquated Abigail, dressed in her lady's cost clothes. 
sfll9 Lvtton C ax tone xiv. vi. 370 (1879) The woman was 
dressed with a quiet neatness that seemed to stamp her pro- 
tection as that of an abigail— black cloak with long cape, of 
that peculiar silk which seems spun on purpose for ladW 
maids. 1M4 Duke or Manchestex Court 4 Sec. £ 11 $, te 
Anne 1 . 81 Her house remained flail of dona and pages, ladles 
end abigalls. 

▲bigailffhip (irbig^Uip). ff. prec. + -ship.] 
The estate or condition of a waiting-woman. 

1803 J*w * Posts s Thaddeus (Wame) 7a The appellation 
^Mhtreiui' pat her In mind of her ci-devant abigoiUdp. 

t Abig^t*, v. Ohs, taro— 1 . [Irreg. f. L. abig-lre 
•(f. ab off, away + agin to drive) 4 - -ate 3 .] To drive 


away. 

169; Tomlinson Renan's Dispens. s8s Whose faculties ora 
infenour to no medicament In abigeting diseases, 

Ablgge, obs. form of Abte v. 
t Abutment, also 5 ablement, 7 ablllement ; 
Sc. 5- abul;ement, abullyment. Obs. form of 
Hamlimknt, used in all the senses but esp. in those 
of warlike munitions and accoutrements, things 
which fitted out or made able for war. See Able. 

14M Surrender of Market of Meatur in Kymer Ferdera 
(171 o) X. aia All the ahlements of Werre. 1957 Mohr 
Richard lit (1641) 414 K. Richard being furnish edwith men 
and all abiliments of war. 1989 K. James VI in F.lli* Orig , 
Lett. 11. as8. II. *9 Havinge directit the bcrorui . . mar- 
chandis of Edinburgh, toward London for hying and pro* 
vision of certaine abut .amentia. 1609 Camden Remainet 171 
With haraesse and ahiUementsof warre. 1830 Scott Leg. 
Montrvse vi. 181 I must go down, lode after my war.sadale 
and ahuilriements [t printed for 1. 

t Abiutate, V. [obH. f. Habilitate, q.v., the h 
being dropped, as in Ability.] To give ability or 
fitness ; to euable. See Able. 

s6c 7 Sia J. Cook in Rushworth’s Hist. ColL (1699) I. 90s 
Necessity bath no law, you must abilltate the state to do. 

tAbllitetioa [obs. f. Habimtation, q.v., the h 
being dropped, as in prec.] A rendering fit or 
able, a communication of ability. See Able 
c 1698 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 47 Thou . . vouchsafes! to give 
me an abllitatlon to the work. 


; If his ablete 


Ability (ibllltii. Forms: 4 ablate, 5 abilite, 
habylite, 5-6 abletee, abilte, habllite, 6 ha- 
bilitye, abilite, -ti, abylyte, abilyta, abylite, 
6 7 habilitie, habllity, abilitie, 7- ability, [a. 
OFr. ablete L. habilitdt-em, n. of quality f. 
kabilis\ sec Ablb and -tt. The Fr. was in 4-5 
refashioned after L., as habilitl \ habiletl , and was 
followed by the Eng-, though the initial h was 
probably never sounded, and after a long struggle 
on the part of scholars like More, Ascham, Sidney, 
Hooker, Bacon, Browne, etc., to preserve this written 
link with L., it finally disappeared before 1700.] 

+ 1 * Suitableness, fitness, aptitude. Obs. 
c xsfe Wyclif Of Confessions Wits. 1880, ; 

•h ulde be proued . . before he were accepted. . w 
Ckron. Troy 11. xvii. She entre tnaye the relegyon Of myghty 
Bachus for nabylite. 1509 Fisher Eng. Whs. too Crete able- 
tees of nature to noble cedes. 1970 Dac Math. Frstf. 18 
.Skillfull liability, also, for any occasion or purpose. x6u 
Fothesby A theomastix 11. L *6. x8i The habilitie and cana- 
citie of the matter. 1878 Marvell Def. John Hows Wks. 
1879 IV, 187 A faculty conserved . . includes no such liability 
and present promptitude in itself to action. 

2 . The quality in an agent which makes on action 
possible ; suitable or sufficient power (generally) ; 
faculty, capacity {to do or of doing something). 

ctjps Chaucer As tr o labe 1 1 have perceived well by cer* 
teyne evidincaa thine abilite to lerne sciences, c 1939 More 
Debell. Salem f By so m ce Wks. 1937, 1000/1 Yf the onely 
power and habiHty to fain, war a cause sufficient 1991 
Robinson Moris Utopia ij Though 1 be pf much® lease 
habilitie to do any thing* 1570-87 Holjhbh. Scot. Ckron. 
(1806) II. 340 We am not of habilitie . . to indure sa 
greit and intollerabil pan is. 1994-1800 Hooker Serm. iii. 
Wks. 1617, 709 Furnished with habilitie to annoy. 1805 
Timms Quersitamus 1. iv. 19 The which habilitie of taking 
forme is in the subject. 1838 Healey Cebes 196 A belter 
Hability to have goodnesae infused into them. 1891 Life of 
Father Sarpi (1676) 19 The feme ofhbprudeooe ana hability 
of government. 1711 F. Fuller Medic. Gymn. 71 The Body 
of Man. . acquires by frequent Motion an Ability to last the 
1860 Tyndall Glaciers n. 1 17.303 The flackr of the 
‘ laterally^ increased. 


. iiu ability to . 

b. Thq action itself, a thing wi 


will do 


dn one’s ability. 
Snobs. Otk. in. ili. s Be thou assur'd, good Cassio, 1 
abilities in thy bahalfe. 


o. Pqwer to do a thing of legal validity 1 capa- 
city ht’ law. 


1 of abiUtfea in few to make feoffments, 

vi. if The Canonists had II 

1 other ages of ability b 

r Marriage. 

8. Bodily power; strength. (Still common in 
Scotia#/ 

1949 J,Oldk tr. Erasmus on Rfhes. XL 6, 1 being fes con- 
eeminglsyne owne habilitie) feble and waaka. 1978 Lam. 
oarde fwnmby , Kent (i8e6) an To lift a great stone easily 
Which before divers lay persons could not sdrre with afl 


1 Afar Hdkeo* (1633) 900 1 have not mints' ability so much To 
carry miletones. 

4 . Pecuniary power ; wealth, estate, means. Obs. 
exc. in a few pkrases in which ' to give’ is perhaps 
always mentally added. 

1900 Arnold CJnon, 84 Where os dluers periured flemen 
of smale abylite haue vsed and daily vse, to bye dotke and 
other marchaundises of England. 1908 Tisdale Acts xL op 


N Engfa 

Every man accordfege to his habilitc. 

* » of abilitie : toliue like r gentleman. What abilitie or 
l is he of t or what may he dispende a yeeref s8os 


*980 Baret Atveane 
lemon. What abilitie or 

r Jiopenda a yeeref s8os 

Shake. TwsL N. iil iv. 378 Out of my leone and low ability 
He lend you something : my having is nut much. iMg 
Manley tr. Grot ins's Low Countrey tVarreslxj Upon most 
the fine exceeded their ability. 1709 Burkitt On How Test, 
Luke ii. 94 She was to bring a lamb of a year old for a burnt 
offering, in com she was a person of ability. 1788 Goldsmith 
Vicar xiv. A draught upon my neighbour was to me the 
same an money; for I was sufficiently convinced of his ability. 
6. Mental power or capacity ; talent, cleverness. 

1604 Shako. Oth. lu. Hi. 347 Though it be fit that Canto 
hne bin Place For, sure, he fills it vp with great Ability. 
1804 T. Wright Passions of the Mindv. iii. 177 If a man haue 
not a good naturall habilitie, it ia impaasible by art to come 
to any perfection. 1690 Rulwer Anthropomet. l 8 The brain 
is not so figur’d us is requisite for wit and habiHty. 1794 
Sullivan Vino of Hat. II. 154 A late ingenious writer, 
who has evidently studied his subject with ability and pre* 
cision. 1851 Hucki.k CMlia. I. vii. 407 La Fayette wan no 
doubt inferior to Condorcel in point ot ability. 1878 M. L. 
Holbrook Hygiene <f the Brain 3 The comparative ability 
of men Is also an intereating subject. 

6. A special power of the mind, a faculty. 
(Usually in plural.) 

1987 Golding De Momay xv. 937 Etiery abilitie thereof is 
in . . the body, os much in one part os in another, as a whole 
soule in eutry part ; notwithstanding that eucry seueral 
abilitie thereof aeeme to be scueraliy in some particular 
member . . as the sensitiue ability seemeih to rest in the 
head, the irefull in the heart, and [tl.el quickning in the 
liuer. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. A Cr. 1. Hi. 1 79 All our abilities, gifts, 
natures, shapes. iGo Hobbes Leviathan 1. viii. 39 Such 
abilityes of ths mind, as men praise. 1778 Gibbon DecL 
4 Fall I. xuL 067 His abilities were useful rather than 
splendid. *879 1 CauetCs Ttchn. Ednc . IV. ijo/i Their 
natural abilities, combined with excellent taste, 
t Abime. Obs. The earliest form of Abysm. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 99678 Right unto he abi.ue fra hehen. 
x 8 x 6 Drvmm. OP Hawth. Wks. 1; rxx, 13/1 Feel such a c 
one whom some abime [other etUL abiame] In the deep 
kept hod all his time. 

AbiogeSLBBiff (se bkjdaenisis), Biol. [f. Gr. 
6 &iqs without life (f. dpriv. + (Hot life) 4- yivttnt 
birth : see Genesis.] The (supposed) origination 
or evolution of living organisms irom lifeless matter 
without the action of living parents ; ' spontaneous 
generation.* (Introduced by Prof. Huxley in ad- 
dressing Brit. Assoc, at Liverpool, Sept. 1870.) 

1870 Huxley in Brit. Assoc. Rep. lxxvL To save circum- 
locution, I shall call . . the doctrine that living matter may 
be produced by not-living matter, the hypothesis of Abio- 


yenesis. 1879 / , 

for the production c 


by not-living matter, the hypothesis of 
I En:yc. Brit.f rd. 9)0. v., Abiogenesis.asi . 

. jedon of living by not-living matter, has of late 
been superseding the less accurate phrase ‘Spontaneous Ge- 
neration.* 

Abiogeuttio (epbfeid^ene'tik), a. Biol. Tf. Or. 
dfiiot without life -f ytvrjr- 6 t originated + -10.J Of 
or pertaining to a biogenesis. 

AbiogBIiBtieBlly (W’UMaene-tikfili), 

Biol. [L prec. + •as* 4- -ly*.] In an abiogenetic 
manner ; by way of ablogenesis. 

1879 Huxlky in Encyst. Brit. (ed. 9) s.v. Biology 688 (also 
Anal. Inv. A** i. 36; l*hereforo they have boon formed 
abiogenetically. 

AbiogeniBt (wby d^cnist). Biol. [f. Gr. dfitot 
without life 4> -7 w-fo bom, produced 4- -ibt.] One 
who holds the hypothesis of abiogenesis. 

1870 Huxley CHt. 4 Addr. (1873) x. *33 It has been a com- 
mon objection of Abiogenists that, if the doctrine of Biogony 
Is true, the air must he thick with germs. . *fi77 Behon 
Oct 4/1 Except to the Abiogeniats, or believers ui spontaneous 
generation, the origin of the first protoplasmic mass is just 
as much a problem, whether it is fashioned from ordinary 
matter, or originates from matter infused and organised by 
a spiritual substance. 


AbiogBAOUB (tt'b^'dg&as), a. Biol. [f.Gr. 4 &of 
without life + *y$onfft born 4* -ous.] Coming into 
existence without springing from sotecedeflt living 
beings ; produced by 4 spontaneous ggmmmm? 
AMogsay (wb^fj^^ni). [f/ Gr. ffitoo without 
life’ + -7*r«ia birth.] » Amoostf bsic. 
Abiologioml (^bi^rdEikil), «. [f. Gr. d not 
♦ Biolooiool ; 1 Gr. Bfer Ufe t hi 7-0* discourse + 
-IOAL.] Not pertaining to biology ; pertafeiiig to 
the Study of inanimate things. 


MTyHvxttYrisw/. Asm WrnLs 11 m WofeficaljL 

sharply marked off from the abiofegiad, or those which treat 
ef the phenomena manifastad by aot-IMng maltac: 

Abtnilmt (pbdTHiath «. and sb. Med, [t 
L. ab off, away 4 - IbbitabtJ Any soothing agent 
which cansee diminution of irritation. 

1879 Syd. See. Less. 

AbteitetB (ftb,i‘riu*t), v. MM. [f. L. ad off, 
away 4 Ibbitate.] To cautedimimition of irritation. 

Abfnitetlon (wb,i:ritr'/m>. Med. [f. L.aboff, 
away 4 Irritation. 1 A condition of the system 
opposite to that of irritation ; a depressed con- 
dition of the various tissue*. 

1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

AbbrrltfetiTB (*b|i*ritritiv\ a. MM [f. L. ab 
off, away f Irritative.] Characterized by or dun 
to abirrfta ' 


[Abiahering, abiahnrslng (Rastall), accord- 
ing to Spelman an error for Mishering, mishersing, 
ml skeringt 'vox forensis, forensibus ipsis enigma- 
tica.* (Some confusion ; a correspondent suggests 
Mishenning, a flaw in pleading. 'i] 

167a Manley Interpreter , Abishersmg (as Postal In hit 
Abridgment expounds it) Is to be quit ot Amerciaments be- 
fore whomsoever of transgression proved. It is called in the 
Hew Termes qf Law, Mishersing. 

Ahtnton, nbintoc, obs. forms of Asbestos. 
▲bit, obs. variant of Obit sb. 

▲bit, obs. 3rd sing, of Abide v. 

▲bit(e, obs. form of Habit. 

▲bitaoiouu, obs. form of Habitation. 
t Abi’tff, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 4 Bite.] To bite, 
nip, taste. 

c 1000 Alfric Dent. xxviiL 31 Mon slibb Jnnne oxon be- 
foron ( 4 , and hisne ablest. 1009 I.ayamon III. 75 His 
cnihtcs . . uuenon ban Brutten, Swulc heo heom wolden 
abiten. a 1090 Owl 4 Night. 77 Thu starest so thu wille 
abiten A 1 that thu mip mid clivre smiten. c 1300 K. Alt's. 
7096 (Weber I. 901) Hroune lyons, and eke white. That 
wolden fayn his folk ahyte. 1377 Lanou P. PI. B. xvr. 96 
Windes . . in blowyng.tyme abitc be floures. a 1490 Vox 4 
IVof/ aoj (HoxL E. J. A I. 64) A thousent shep tch habbe 
abiten. 

H Confused with Aryk. 

c 1480 Towns ley Myst. is We, yei, that shnl thou sore abite. 
t Abi-tion. Obs. [ad. L. abitibn-cm departure, 
death.] ' A going away or dying.* Blount 1656. 
Abject (K'bdgekt), ppl. a. [ad. L. abject-us, pa. 
pple. of abjtclre to cost off, throw away, f. ab off, 
away 4 -jic-lre — jac-lrc to throw, cast. At first, 
like its L original, a pple. and adj., accented abje ct. 
After the formation of the vb. abject , it was gra- 
dually superseded in the ppL use, by the regular 
form objected, but remained as an adj. with shifted 
accent abject, also from an early period used sub- 
stantively.] 

▲. pple. and adj. 

\\.pple. Cast off, cast out, rejected. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydgate Bochas (1554) 11. u 43 a, Thus was Saul . . 
Abiecc from his royal see. 1909 Barclay Shop qfFolys I. 
7a The Holy Bybyfl grounds of trouthe and of lawe Is now 
of many abject and nought set by. c 1989 Fairs Em 11. 388 
I am abject in Chose gracious eyes, That with remorse erst 
saw into my grief. 1014 W. Browne Shepherd's Pipe Wks. 
177a III. xo Well worthy were it me to been abject From all 
good company. 

2 . adj. Cast down, downcast, brought low in 
position, condition or estate, low-lying. 

a iuo Myrroure of our Lodge 59 And hir outwards ap- 
parell wok net after the condicion of hir persone, but moch 
meke and abiecta. sfts6 Tindalk 9 Cor. vu. 6 He that! com- 
fortith the abiectc. 1871 Milton Samson 169 To lowest 
pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 1709 R. Savage The 
Wanderer L 390 Rains redundant flood the abject ground. 
174a Walpole Lett, to //. Mann 96 (>834) I. xxe I hope his 
state will grow more abject every day. 1840 Macaulay 
Essays . dive 11 . «oe Nothing more than a nominal dignity 
woe left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name. 1894 b. 
Dobell Balder xw. 36 Lying moet humbly weary and abject 
On the immoveable earth. 


8. Down in spirit or hope ; low in regard or es- 
timation, degraded, mean-spirited, despicable. 
xSsIUdall, etc. Erasm. Paraph. Matt. x. 19 Unlearned and 



the most insolent. 


B. sb. One cast off; a castaway, an outcast ; a 
degraded person. . 

1934 M ore Conifer te agt. Trlbulacyon l Wks. 1937, si 4 eA 
,rT - — v: — * — * — '’a gracious feuoar. « ijle 


Hell not an object, cast out „ 
T. Bentley Monnmt. Matrmes 
which rarest vp 


308 O almlghtie Goa r : 


T . the abiects, and axaltast the miserable from 

the dunghilL 18x1 Bible Ps. xxxv. xsTheahiects gathered 
themseluee together against me. 1831 G. RmmTemfte, 
Sacrifice 36 Servants and objects flout me, they are witty, 
sirf Shellsy Prom. Vubd. ul iv. The subject of a tyrant's 
wHl Became, wena fete I the abject of hb own. illy H. 
Bush fell Dark Thing**! Vibe* wonder that man have been 
deified and set up as ms of religious worship, when souls 
ore only object* to themseiyeo. 

(Sbdje-kt), v. Oh. [£. prec-. lilqi 


▲BjaavATS. 


31 


eontent vb. from eontent adj. Abjbct continued 
to be med for tome time m its pa. pple. but wee 
gradually superseded by aMeded] 

L To emit off, throw on or away, cast oat, ex- 
elude, reject, lit. end fig . ; generally, though not 
always, u inferior, unworthy, or vile, andhefr ce 
pasting into the idee of celling down, degrading. 

1 1479 nsmvsoM Moral FaMes ia Arguments they reuolue, 
some objecting, end some can held. iM Baklay Ship f f 
Fooim (tsto) 917 To Wane the waye* his vices to sued. 
ifl)4 Potyd. Verg- Eng. Hitt. 1 . 19 The Brittahies • . abjecting 
the Komaine yoke, created him hinge. sgflv Gascokink 
Workes ; Hearbes, Weedee 987 A Lover being dbdainAiHy 
nhfected by a dame of high calling. §6u Smo Hitt. Gt. 
Brit. tx. xxiv. 104 Dauid durst not touch 8aul, though he 
mi abiected by God. ifo Veuves Vi* Red* sit The 
Spawn of them is to be atyected. 

2. To cast or throw down ; hence fig. to lower, 
degrade, abase, debase. 

>893 Fox* A. 4 M. (1596) 161/2 Such of the ckargie as ab- 
jected themselues to be underlings or servants. 1997 Genei>a 
N. T. 1 Cor. iv. 10 note, In abiecting him selfe and exalting 
the Corinthian* he maketh them ashamed of their vayne fflorie. 

v Homilies 11. (1859) 443 A gross carnal feeding, basely 
anjectingand binding ourselves to the elements and creatures, 
alas T. Wnxoav Passions of the Mind*. f 3. i8x The eye . . 
may be gra iely eleuated vp to heuen or objected to earth. 
^|»*40 Don m Strut, ix. as What phrases of abjecting 
themselves in respect of the Prince, can exceed David's hum- 
ble expressing of himself to Saul V 

tiqeotats, v. Obs . In Bailey vol. II. 1731, as 
a synonym of Abject v. Probably never used, 
t Atyaoted (&bd£e‘ktf d \ppl, a. Obs. [f. Abject 
v. + -ED.] Cast off, rejected ; cast down, dispirited. 

1833 Ld. Brooke Muita/ha Chorus i v. 158 Lilt up the 
hopes of thy abjected Prophets. 1647 Lilly Christian As- 
trology IxxxiiL 449 The abjected [obtains] a Command or 
Office in some other Country. 

+ Abjft'Ctednesa. Obs. [f.piec. + -nr**.] Down- 
cast condition ; abasement, abject state or condition. 

1660 Boyle Srra/hic Lave 69 [Christ] from the height of 
Glory . . sunk Himself to the bottom of Ahjectcdness, to exalt 
our condition to the contrary extreme. 1694 Ln. Df.lamer 
Wks. 56 [James 11 ] courted and even humbled himself to 
those very people whom before he would not admit into his 
presence, and with so much abicctedncxs made an offer of 
their Chai ter and Franchises of the City of London and other 
Corporations. 

Abjection (rcbdaekjm). [a. Fr. abjection, ad. 
L. abjectidn-cm, noun of action, f. abject ppl. stem 
of abjiefre : see Abject g.] 

+ 1 . The action of casting down ; abasement, hu- 
miliation, degradation. Obs. 

<■*393 More I)e gnat. Hatties. Wks. 1557, 87/a Suche hu- 
mility contempt and abieccion of our self. 1608 Chapman 
Byrons Tragedie Plays 1873 11 . 31a He would be the death 
Of him he should die by, ere he sufferd'Such an abjection. 
1633 J er. Taylor Stmt. xv. 11. Growth in Grace, He reckons 
it no abjection to be abased in the face of man. 

2 . The condition or estate of one cast down ; 
abasement, humiliation, degradation ; downcast- 
ness, abjectness, low estate. 

c 14x0 1 /)VK Bonaven turn's S/eculum (Gibbs MS.) viii. Ffor 
he wold bet his lownes and abjeccioune were knowen. 1548 
Udall etc. Erasm. Para/h. S. Luke ix. 58 His lowe stata of 
abjection in this world. 1976 Lamxardb Peramb. K ent (x8s6) 


abjection in this world. 1976 Lamxardb Perasab. K ent U8a6) 
36a Somewhat rcleeved from this penurie, nakednes, and ab- 
tection. 1594 Hookes Eccl. Pat. (163s) v. 078 Basenesse, ab- 
jection of mind, or seruilitie. 1679 Art of Contentment in. 
1 19. tqi Tho Christ seem the same to us In his glory which 
he did in his abjeaion. 17A1 Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) 1 . 
iv. 230 A base rerais*ne«* and abjection of mind. 1879 M. 
Arnold Equality (M ixed Essays) 93 Who that has seen it can 
ever forget . . the abjection and uncivilitedncss of Glasgow T 


ever forget . . the abjection and uncivilitedncss of Glasgow T 
1881 F.P. Cobbs Duties of Women 9 'JTic women of Eu- 
rope have never sunk to the abjection uf the women of the 
East. 


To. l he action of casting on or away ; rejection. 
>607 Rogers 39 A rticles 62 The torments of nell, the second 
death, abjection from God. s6$n J- M ayes Comment, on the 
Prophets 63 The abjection of the Jews, [and] the receiving of 
the Gentiles. 1899 W. Gouge Comm, on the Hebrew x. a 
The Arminian err our of excision or abxassu n, and abjection 
from Christ 

1 4 . That which is cast off or away ; refuse, scum, 
dregs. Usually fig. of persons. 

*447 Bokknham Lmso/Seyntys (Roxb. Cl.) 194 Thou shall 
of comoun horde! be the abjeccyoun. c 19*0 Bonaventurds 
Jl/yrrwr (Pynson) xiii. F. j], I am a wonne and natte a man ; 
reprefe of men and abjection of people. 1914 Potyd. Verg., 
Rug. Hist. 1 , 195 These dreggts a id abjection of all mentx 
AMootive (xbdrektiv), a. rare. ff. I.. abject - 
(see Abjection*) + -ivk, as if from a L. *abjectivus, 
hot found.] Tending to lower or demoralize. 

1885 Maj. Nehoma in Pail Malt Gas. 83 Sept. 11/a We saw 
then . . how abjective, in a moral sense, had been the terrible 
influence of these campaigns. 

AUtOtly (K'bdgektlh, adv. (f. Abject a. + 
-lt2.j In an abject, mean, or degrading manner j 
basely. 

tM Shake. Tit. And. 11. ill 4 Him that thinks of me so 
abicctly. tiria Fotherbv A tfuomostix 11. xL ff 8, 324 No 
man can be so abiectly minded, but he must needs know God 
to be the Governopr of all things, tigs Helps Friends in 
Cosmeit I. aS We must not abjectly bow down beforo miss 
and usages. *%a Db QuikCEV Caesars Wks. X. 04 No mob 
Could be more abjectly servile than was that of Rome. 

A tyteteftM (flrbdgdktnfo). (f. Abject a. + 
drm.] Abject or downcast condition ; depression, 
abasement, degradation, humiliation, servility, 


tape Banovs Eure/m Speculum (183*) >6o A timoroos 
very base mlndadaease and ahjectn mm. wmn Buswtr Eights 
ffPrimm Prof. 06 By the n bj o ct oee s of their stile. 1788 
Busks S/> agt. Warr. Hast, wkaTxJIl. #71 Inlhishumitia- 
tion and atyectncse of guilt, he comes here. *870 Lowell 
Study Windows 9 so He could look to God without abject- 
mss, and on man without contempt. 

Aqjudg* (&bd£ird£), v. rare. [f. L. ab away 
4* Judos v. ; representing L. abjUdic&re in its das- 
timl sense : see. Abjudicate.] To take away from 
any one by judicial decision ; the opposite of 

Hflg 1 . Taylor Restoration of Belief Even If ooe of the 
three [pastoral Epistles of St. Paul] were abjudged it would 
•till keep its place in argument as « good imitation of the 
apostolic manner, 

AhJudiMtE (&bd£ifl*diktfit\ v. Obs. [f. L. abjd- 
diedt ppL stem of abjudied-re to deprive one of a 
thing by judicial sentence ; but taken in the sense 
of * to decide against a thing.'] 

1. To pass judgment against ; reject as illegal. 

160a Fulsecke Pandect et 97 Of the Emperour Constantine 

furtiue and priuy manages are vtterly condemned and abiu- 
dicated : because it is against Chrixtianitie. — The Second 
Part of the Paratlele 21 Our [canon] law doth not refuse or 
abiudicate the kinds of improper contracted 

2. - Arjudob, 

*778 Ash and subseq. Diets. : n. q. 

Abjudication (sfcbd£***dikF» JsnV [n. of action 
f. Abjudicate : see -ion.] The action of abjudi- 
cating ; rejection by judicial sentence. 

*676 in Bullokar. 18*8 In Todd. Worcester cites C. J. 
Fox : Wemter cites Knowles. 
t A'hjl&gat#, v. Obsr • [f. L. abjugdt - ppl. atem 
of abjuga-re to unyoke ; f. ab off, from + jugi-re to 
yoke, f. jug-um a yoke.] * To unyoke, to uncouple.’ 
Hailey vol. II. 1731, whence in/, 
t Abj tract, fpl- a. Obs. rare—', [ad. h.abjunct- 
us unyoked, separated, pa. pple. of abjunglre , f. ab j 
off, from + jung-tre to yoke, join.] Disjoined, dis- ! 
connected, severed. 

*8so Histrio-mastix 1. 89 That knowledge (that considers 
things) Abjunct from sencive matter, is exactcr Then that 
which jnynes it selfe with elements. 

AhjunetivB (fcbdgn ijtiv), a. rare. [f. L. ab - 
junct - ppl. stem (see above) + -ive; ns if from a 
L. +abjuMctiv-us, analogous to conjunct fv-us, ad- 
junciiv-us, but not fonnd.] Of a disconnected or 
isolated character ; exceptional. 

I- TAvr/>R Saturday E vs. (1833) 970 It is this power 
which leads on always from the less perfect, towards the 
more perfect ; — from the accidental aiid abjunuive, to the 
universal. 

Abjuration (Hvhd^wvijm). [ad. L. abjurd - 
t ion- cm, n. of action f. abjurd-re : see Abjure.] 

1 . Renunciation on oath ; forswearing (particu- 
larly of heretical opinions). 

1514 Fitzhkrbkrt Justyce of Pea. (1 538) xo6 Yf sny person 
hereafter arrayned . . alledge . . upon ahjitraeyon made . . 
the issue shall be tried furthwith Wore the same justices. 
193s Moss Cotfut. of Barnes vm. Wks. 1357, 789/1 Now 
frere Barns in one of the articles which waslayed agaynste 
hym at his abiurmsion. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 116 John 
Hilton Priest, made a solemn Abjuration of his blasphemous 
heresies. *86* Pagitt Htresiog. 106 The abjuration of certain 
Familists at Pauls Crosse. iSjgg W. 1 eying C hron. Wolfert'x 
Roost (1B35) 129 To avoid the sneers and jests of the Parisian 
public, the ceremony of abjuration took place at Melun. 
*898 Froude lint. Eng. 11 . 21 Prisoners who refused to ab- 
jure their errors, who persisted in heresy, or relapsed into it 
after abjuration, were sentenced to be burnt at the stake. 

2 . fig. Solemn or formal renunciation or giving 
up of any thing. 

>*9 Survey of Ha/thnli ti. 1 13 An abjuration of part of the 
Churches Christian liberty. *8aa H. Rogers Introd. to 
Burke's Wks. 71 To demand an abjuration of all friendship 
with those who in any measure favoured it. 

9 . An official repudiation upon oath of any prin- 
ciple ecclesiastical or political, as the supremacy 
ot the pope, the claims of the house of Stuart. 

foHN Row (son) Hist. Kirk Scot. (1842) 540 Supposing 
that Episcopacie were indifferent in itsclfe to be used or re- 
fused yet I ain swome against it, and my abjuration of it will 
be called a sin or a dutie. a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. 
xvi. 558 That no person whatsoever might be admitted to 
the exercise of any Office or Function in the State or in the 
Church, who did net first take the Oath of Abjuration of tha 
King, and of all his Family. sts6 Ayuki e rarergon 15 An 
abjuration of some Doctrines or the Church of Rome. 

Hence Oath of Abjuration , i.e. disclaiming any 
right to the crown of England on the part of descend- 
ants of the Pretender: imposed by 13 William III. 
c. 6 ; x Geo. I. c. 1 3 ; 6 Geo. 111 . c. 53 : now super- 
seded by a new form of the Oath of Allegiance. 

m a", f it t Ti 


*708 Swift Sacram. Test. II. 1. 137 leading teachers in the 
orth, who having refbaed the abjuration oatKyet continue 
their preaching. *vs8 Ayliffe rarergon 15 There is like- 
wise another Oath of Abjuration, which Laymen and Clergy- 
men are both Oblig'd to take ; end thet is to abjure the 
Pretender, sin Cox hut. qf Eng. Gov. 1. viii. 128 Three 
oaths were required to be taken by members of Parliament. 
These oaths were - the oath of allegiance, of supremacy, and 
aMuratkm. *878 Lrcky Eng. in 18 tk Cent. 1 1 . viL 403 Who 
ref us e d to take the abjuration oath. 

A Abjuration of the realm, a town, etc. : an oath 
taken to leave it for ever. 

Act js El w. cap. 1 Every such offender. . shall depaite out 


ABJUBSXSKT. 

of this Realms at such Hauen or Port . . as shall ba assigned 
and appointed by the sayd Justices before whom such abiu- 
mtion shall be made, idea K Callm Statute qf Sewers 
(1847) its Butchers ere to be abjured the Town, if they offend 
the fourth time in selling msMledBesh; and this is a spaoial 
Abjuration, stfps Blount Lem Did., Abjuration, a for. 
•wearing or renouncitm by Oath; a ewom banishment, or 
an Oath taken to forsake the Realm for ever. *708 Ayliffe 
Parergm 15 In the 8th Of Edward II. an Abjuration is a Di- 
vorce between Husband and Wife. 1788 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. 370 Some punishments consist in exile or banish- 
ment, by abjuration of tha reahn, or transportation to tha 
American colonies. 

AfcjurE (*bdgm-ai\ v., alto 6 Ebjowsmc. [a. Fr. 
abjure •r (in Talsgr.), ad. L. abjurd-re to deny on 
oath, f. ab away 4 jdrd-rt to swear.] 

L To renounce on oath ; to retract, recant, or ab* 
negate (a position or opinion formerly held), 

a. irons. 

tan Witte e John Bauds in Bury Wills 83(1890) Alls tho 
wyllys sbieured and revokyd byfor thy* day mad. 1528 
More Dial. Herts. 1. Wks. 1557, 108/2 He was forced to for- 
Rwere and abiure certain* heresye*. «6so Snaks. Temp. v. 
u 51 But this rough Magicke I heere abjure. *774 Burke Sp. 
on A mer. 7 V*jr. W k*. lL 379 The principle which lord Hills- 
borough had abjured. sSaa Southey Young Dragon iiL 
Wkx.VI. 274 My pagan faith I put away, Abjure it ana abhor 
it. *87* R. W. Dai k Ten Commasutts. vi. 133 I must die 
rather than abjure a single article of my creed. 

b. absol. 

igaB More Dial. Herts, tv. Wks. 1357, 282/1 Nor neuer 
yet found 1 anL j. but he would once abiure, though he neuer 
intended to kepc his othe. *93* Dial, on Lavs of Eng. 11. 
xxix. x 1 5 (1638) If a man be convict of heresy and abjure, hce 
hath forfeit' no goods. 1938 Balk Thre Laws 1773 Wyh 
thu here abiure or not I wyll neyther abiure, nor yet recant 
Gods glorye. 

+ 2 , causally. To cause to forswear or recant 
(heresies, etc.). Obs. 

14B0 Caxtun Chron. Eng. vit. isotya (1320) Reynold Pe- 
coke bysshop of Chestre was founde an herytyke, and the 
thyrde daye of Decembre was abjured at Lambeth. 1494 
Fabvan vii. eexliv. 286 AJmaricus, a studyent ofParys, helde 
sertayne opynyons of heresy, of y which whan he was ab- 
jured, he tooke suche thought y f he dyed shortly after. 
*518 More Dial. Hsres. 111. Wk*. 1357, 916/9 Considering 
that they might, as in conclusion they aid, abiure him other- 
wise. 1938 42 Thyhnk Animadv. App . 1 And then all such 
must lie binned, or cllis ab-Iuryd. 

8 . To disclaim solemnly or formally ; to repudiate 
or reject upon oath (a claim or claimant). 

*997 Daniel Or. Wariv. xxix. The fnule report Of that 
asttHinate: which utterly He doth abjure. 1889 Manley 
tr. Grot ins's Low-Conntrey-Warrs 183 To abjure all Au- 
thority over the Netherlands. 1887 Milton P. L. viii. 
480 To find her, or for ever to deplore Her loss, and other 
pleasured all abjure, sygp T. Jefferson Writings IV. 301 
(18*9) I sincerely join you in abjuring all political connection 
witn every foreign power. *89* Macaui^v Essays, Milton 
1 . 13 While they abjured the innocent badges of popery. 
*883 Cox lust. Eng. Govt. L viii. 128 The oath prescribed for 
abjuring the Pretender and his descendants. *878 Freeman 
Norm. Couq I. v. 381 The assembly r.bjured the whole houne 
of yRthelred. *877 Mozlrv Univ. Sena, i 3 [The Chris- 
tianity of the Gospel] abjures force, it throws itself Upon moral 
influence for its propagation and maintenance, 
b. absol. 

1671 Milton P. R. l 473 Say and unsay, feign, flatter, and 
abiure. 

4 . To abjure the realm, town, commonwealth f etc. : 
to swear to abandon it for ever. 

*930 Pai-sgr. 415 1 ubjowre, I forsake myne errours, as an 
heretyke dot he, or forswere the kynges landes ; Ji abjure. 
1376 LAMBARnF. Peramh. Kent (1826; 497 If he take Sanc- 
tuarie, and do abiuro the Realme. 1809 Sir J. Skene Reg. 
Mag. 155 Gif any man hex abjured the towns (swome 
to passe forth of the burgh) and Is returned again©. 189* 
W. G. tr. Cowet's lust. 974 He who kills Deerr.j and cannot 
finde security to put in for the payment of the Fine imposed, 
is compelled to abjure the Common-wealth. *877 Homes 
Dial on Com. Law Eng. 183 When s Clerk heretofore 
was convicted of Felony, he might have saved his life by ab- 
juring the Realm; that is, by departing the Realm within a 
ceitain time appointed, ami taking an Oath never to return. 
1788 Blackstone Comm. IV. 399 F.ven while abjuration* 
were in fon.e ( such a criminal was not allowed to take sanc- 
tuary and abjure the realm, 
b. al>soi. 

1706 Ayliffe rarergon >4 Whoever was not capable of this 
Sanctuary, could not have the Benefit of Abjuration : and 
therefore, he that committed Sacrilege could not abjure. 

1 6 . causally. To cause one to forswear the realm, 
to banish. Obs. 

*803 Drayton Barons Warms u xv. T’ abjure those faloe 
Lords from the troubled IjukL *899 Fuller CM. Hist. 111. 
90 He was onely abjured the Realmfor ever. 1709 Strypk 
Ann. Ref. xxvb 969 His life was pardoned ; notwithstanding 
he was abjured the realm. 

Atjurfd (*bdflin-ejcl\ ppl. a. [f. prec. + -an.] 
+ 1 . actively. That has abjured or renounced heresy, 
etc. ; recanted. Obs. 

1933 More Apology xxxv. Wks. 1337, 899A Bay field* the 
monkc and apostate, that was an abjured, And after per- 
jured and relapsed heretyke, | was] well and woorthelye burned 
in Southfield*. 

2 . passively. Sworn against ; repudiated on oath. 
cvHpb Hbbvey Meditations (18x8) aoj If an abjured pre- 
tender had cut hie way to cur throne, 
t AUttTSmant* Obs. rare \ [(. Abjurx v. 4- 
-MKNT.J The process of abjuring; abjuration, re- 
nunciation. 

1848 J. Hall Poems PreL, Such sinnes as these are veniall 
in youth; especially if expiated uilh timely abjunmenL 



ABjncmsB. 


▲BUB. 


H^Vir ('*bd^ifl*»rai). [f. Abjure v. 4 - -BRt.] 
One who abjures or forswears ; one who solemnly 
repudiates or gives up. 

IW Skuioan Sch. Stand, in. iil What man can pretend to 
be a believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine f 

II Abkftri (itbkSri ), also abkary, aboaree, aub- 
kmury. [a. Pot. .\ 5 oT ab-hdr water (liquor) - business, 

a distillery, with connecting particle -#-.] The manu- 
facture or sale of spirituous liquors ; hence in Anglo- 
Indian, the excise duty levied upon such manufacture 
and sale. (Col. Yule.) 

1797 Bengal Regulations x. 13 The stamp* are to Itave the 
word* 1 Abcarce licensee 'inscribed in the Persian and Hindee 
languages and character. 1897 Calcutta Rev. Dec. a8a The 
Abkan settlement is mode . . in the following manner. 

t Ablaotats (ttblae'kt/»t), v. Obs. rarc~°. [f. L. 
ablactdt- ppl. stem of ablactd-re to wean ; f. ab off + 
lacidre to suckle ; f. lac , /act-, milk.] * T o wean from 
the breast.' J. 

Ablactation (abl&ktcn'Jbn). [ad. L .ablactdtion- 
cm, n. of action f. ablactdre ; see Ablactatr.] 

1 . The weaning of a child, or the young of quad- 
rupeds, from the mother. 

tOgft Blount Gloftog., Ablactation . a weaning, as children 
from the Mother's Teat. s666 J. Smith Solomon's Portr. 
Old Ago (1739) 74 The time of ablactation of the child is 
indicated by the beginning of the use of the teeth. 1841 
Cockburn Jeffrey 1 1. Let. 157 The consequences of too sud- 
den and peremptory an ablactation. 1863 Burton Ahsokuta 
1. 4« In Northern Europe ablactation begins when the milk 
teeth appear. 

2 . Hort. The process of grafting (trees), also 
called inarching. 

1676 J. K.k\ F lora 105 Called grafting by Approach, by some 
Ablactation. 1681 Worlidge Syst, Agric. 331 Ablactation 
is ono of the ways of Grafting: that is, weaning the Cion by 
degrees from its mother. 1763 M iu.br Card. Diet. A bridged 
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w 1 . 148 Marchanu haue sustained sundry I passage of the root vowel into others in derivation. 


dMtnmkM abbttiofu of their goods. 1877 Gals Court of 
(rrSf.rlnr.rii Physic mutation is by Addition or Ablation 
and Subtraction of some real Entitie. 1887 H. Moss App. 
to AntimM {1719)9*7 In the real ablations of Witches and 


Magicians, when they happen. 

+ 2 . Mtd. The removal or subsidence of the acute 
j symptoms of a disease ; cessation, remission. Obs. 
1831 Noah Biggs New Distent. 76. jiao It doth natur- 
ally betoken the ablation of it. 1071 Salmon Syn. Medic. 
111. xxxvk 514 If in the ablation of the dis ea s e , there be not a 
. . reparation of the strength, the sick may dye. 1831 
Hoopkr Med. Diet. 4 Ablation , in some old writings, ex- 
presses the interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or the tune of 
remission. 

8 . Surg. The removing or taking away of any 
part of the body by mechanical means. 

*MJ. Miller Pract. of Surg. xxvi. 350 There is safety in 
nothing short of summary ablation— not only of the nipple 
itself, but of the mamma also. 187a Coiirn Dts. of the Throat 
307 [He] succeeded in the ablation of one of these polyps by 
means of a metallic nail attached to a thimble. 

4 . GW. The wearing away or superficial waste 
of a glacier by surface melting, or of a rock by 
the action of water. 

x86o Tyndai.l Glaciers ri. $ 33. 418 The ablation of the ice 
must be less than what is generally supposed. 1863 J. Ball 
Guttle to West. Alps Introd. 70 The vast amount of ahla- 
lion, or loss, which a glacier annually undergoes through the 
melting of the surface. 

Abuhtit&OIIB (rcblfttijSs), a. [f. L. abldt -us taken 
away, removed (see Ab«.atk) + -itious, L. -Tcius ; 
cf. addit-itious .] Having the quality or character 
oi a withdrawal or deduction. Ablatitious force yin 
Astr.^ that which diminishes the gravitation of a 
satellite towards its planet, esp. of the moon to- 
wards the earth. 

The moon being sometimes nearer to, and sometimes farther 
from, the sun than the earth, the attraction of the sun on the 
moon will sometimes be greater, and sometimes less, than his 
attraction on the earth. The difference estimated along the 
tangent to the moon’s orbit and along the radius drawn from 
her position to the earth is called the tangential and central 
disturbing force respectively. The central disturbing force 
is ablatitious when it lessens the gravitation of the mooo to- 
wards the earth 1 1 is ablatitious iu syzygius and addititious 
in quadratures. 

1833 Sir J. Herschki. Astron. xi. 359 Tills . . is termed the 
Ablatitious force, because it tends to diminish the gravity. 
/bid. 365 The average effect . . gives the preponderance to 
the ablatitious or enfeebling power. 

Ablative < wblfttiv), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ablatif 
-ivc, ad. L. abldt7v-us , lit. of or pertaining to re- 
moval from, f. abldt- ppl. stem of auferre to carry 
away (sec Ablatk ana -tve) ; applied by Csesar to 
a case of the noun found in L. but not in Gr. In 
Latin only used in the grammatical sense.] 

1 . Name of one of the cases of the noun in Latin 
and some other Aryan languages, the proper func- 
tion of which was to express direction from a place, 
or time. In Latin it was extended to the source 
whence an action proceeds, the cause or ideal source 
of an event, the instrument and agent or material 
sources of an action, the manner in which, and some- 
times the place and time at which anything is done. 
Often used substantively, case being understood. 

The ablative was one of the original Aryan cases. In 
Greek, Teutonic, and Slavonic, it was lost or formally con- 
founded with other cases ; but it survived in Latin, where 
it had absorbed the Instrumental, and in part the Locative 
of earlier Aryan (whence its extension in I.. to other than ab- 
lative .senses). The case, not occurring in Greek, was with- 
out a name, till the appropriate one of Cltsus A hi A tiroes was 

S * veil to it, from its primary function, by Julius Caesar. Since 
e rise of Comparative Philology the name has been ap- 
plied to the same co.se wherever found existing, as well as • 
to the relation properly expressed by it, however this may 
be formally shown. 

Ablative Absolute . in Latin Grammar, an ablative case of 
a noun with a participle in concord, expressing the time, oc- 
casion, or circumstance of a fact stated, as sole oriente , ten*, 
brae aufuginnt, at, upon, or through the sun rising, darkness 
flees away. 

cxte/oGcsta Rom. (1879) 418 The vi r . case is ablatif case, and 
are they that stelyn and Ieuyn on oper mennes goodes. 1507 
Whitinton Vulgaria 3 Somtyme it is put in the ablatyue 
case absolute. *389 PoPP* with an Hatchet 33 (1844) We 
haue brought Martin to the ablative case, that is, to bee taken 
away with a Bulls voyder. c x6ao Humk Orthogr. Brit. Tong. 
(1865) a j The ablative is noated with preposit tones in, with, 
lie, and sik lyke. 1861 Max MOi.ler Sci. Lang, too We learn 
from a fragment of Cesar's work, De Analogta , that he was 
the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. 1879 Whitney 
Sanscrit Gr. § 389 The ablative is the ‘ from '-cose, in the 
various senses of that preposition : it is used to express re- 
moval, separation, distinction, issue, and the like. 

+ 2 . (From the etymol. meaning). Of or pertain- 
ing to taking away or removing ; Ablatitious. Obs. 

1967-9 Hashing On Jewel ts Defense of the Apology (i6ti) 
508 Such is the Logicke, such ore the topicks of this new 
negatiue and ablatiue Divinity. . taking away many good 
things pertaining to the maintenance otChristAn Religion 
and God's honour. s6aa Bi». Hall Sermon btfjrfis Maiestie 
15 Sept. 489 Ablatiue directions are first needmll to vnteach 
error ere wee can leame truth. 17x3 Flamsteed Letter to 
Mr. Sharp in Bailey's Arc. of Flamsteed 304 d (18351 (Sir 
Isaac Newton] has lately published his Principia anew, 
wherein he makes this equation ablative where it was for- 
merly to be added, and to be added where it was subductive. 

Ii Ablaut (rblaut). Phihl. [mod. Germ., f. ab 
off 4* taut sound.] Vowel permutation ; systematic 


when the stock . . and the tree from which you take j our 
graft, stand so near together that they may be joined. 

tAbla-etftd, ppl. a. Obs 4 Weaned.' Cock- 
cram 1 61 a. 

Abl&nd, ppl. a. Obs. See Ablinh. 

+ Ablandiahment. Obs. rare- 1 . [The prefix 
<1- is prob. suggested by Sp. ablandar to blandish.] 
Blandishment. 

1708 Morgan Hist. Algiers II. iv. 383 He began to call by 
their names some of his favourite Renegadoes, intreating 
them to give admittance to him. All these ablandishmcnts 
little availed. 

t Abla queata, v. Obs , rare- 1 , [f. L. ablaijuedt- 
ppl. stem of ablaqued-n to disentangle, loosen 
(the earth round roots) ; f. ab off, away + laqued-re 
to entangle, f. laqueus a noose.] To loosen or 
remove the soil round the roots of trees, so as to 
let their fibres spread out A term of Roman 
husbandry. 

c 1400 Palladins on Hush. nr. 91 A better way for hem I 
wol declare : Ablaquiate hem deep or make hem bare. 1711 
Bails v, Ablaquoato , To uncover the roots of trees. [So in 
later Diets.] 

t Ablaquea*tion, Obs. [ad. L. ablaquedtidn - 
em, n. of action f. ablaoued-re : sec prec] The 
breaking up or removal of the soil around the 
roots of trees ; the laying bare of roots. 

c 1400 Palladins on Hush. 11. 1 AUc Januerie nblaqucacion 
The vynes axe in places temperate, a 1600 T 1 .am bar de Office 
of A Itenations , I f it be suffered to starve by want of ubiaquea- 
tion and other good husbandry. 1884 Evelyn KaL Hort. 
11739 ) too Dig borders, &c. Uncover, as yet, roots of trees 
where ahlaqueatjon is requisite. 1733 Bradley Font. Diet. 
r.v. Fir tree. They abhor all stercoraiion, nor will they 
endure much to have the earth ojiened about their roots for 
ablaqueation. (Johnson 1755 and in later Diets.] 
t Abl&'St, v. Obs. [OE. onblmst-an, f. on on, in 
+ blmst-an to blast, blow.] To blow upon or at. 
sSmGower Corf. Am. 11 . asi Vcnim and fire togider he 
cast. That he lason so sore ablast. 

Ablaitemio (ccbkvste'niik), a. [f. Gr. d priv. + 
ffKnanjfs-of growth + -it\] Not connected with 
germination ; non -germinal. 

* 88 * Nature XX HI. 377 There exists in the almond tribe 
. . another form (of osparagin] apparently not having any 
physiological connection with the other rblastemic asparaginf, 
which may be referred to as ablastemic, 

AblMtoU (iblse-Btns', a. rarer [f. Gr. « priv. 
■fr 0 ActdT-dr sprout, offspring -fr -our. Cf. mod. Fr. a - 
b/aste.l Without germ or bud ; unfruitful. 

1870 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tAUft'ti, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. abldt- ppl. stem 
of aufer-re to carry away ; f. ab off, away + fer-re, 
pa. pple. ISt-um, to bear.] To take away, remove. 

104a Boordr DyetaryK 1870) xxi. 084 Altboughe the skynnes 
or nuskes be ablated, or cast away. x8otf Warner Auden's 
Ping. xv. xcv. 379 A conquest though it much oddes, alte.s, 
and ablates. 

Ablation (tfebl^ jm). [ad. L. abldt idn-em a 
carrying away, n. of action, f. abldt- ppl. stem of 
aufer-re : see prec. Cf. Fr. ablation used in sense a.] 
1 . The action or process of carrying away or 
removing : removal. 

*377-87 Harrison England 1. 11 . 1 37 (1877) The decaies 
and ablations seene and practised at this present. 1998 


nu. |a uoiairv-us, m. ui or pertaining to re- 

il from, f. abldt- ppl. stem of auferre to carry 
f (sec Ablatk ana -tve) ; applied by Csesar to 
ie of the noun found in L. but not in Gr. In 


as in sing, song, tang, song, apart from the phonetic 
influence of a succeeding vowel as in Umlaut. 

1871 Earle Philol. Rng. Tong, f xra(z88q) But it was in the 
verbal conjugation that the Ablaut found its peculiar home, 
and there it took formal and methodical possession. 
Ablu# (&bl£i*z) f adv. and pred.a n properly phrase 
a blase ; older form on blase, [f. A prep A -fr Blase.} 

1. In a blaze, in a flame. 

1393 Gower Conf, Am. v. 3510. II. 344 That cssten fire and 
flama aboute So tnat they setten all on blase. sBox Southey 
Thalaba xu. 13 All ablaze, as if infernal fires Illum'd the 
world beneath. >863 Tyndall Heat L is Forests are some- 
times set ablaze by lightning. t8«8 Freeman Norm. Conq 
III. xL 71 The sky was ablaze with a mighty mass of flame. 

2 . fig. a. In flashing or brilliant colours, gleaming. 
1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. iil. What treasures orneart these 

pages hold. All ablaze with silver and gold. 1878 Black 
Green Past. 0 Picc. ii. 19 A wilderness of sandy heath and 
dark-green common now all ablaze with gone and broom, 
b. In the full glow of excitement. 
c 1840 Carlyle The young Cambridge democrats were all 
ablaze to assist Torrijos. 1839 Lytton What wilt he do 11 . 
93 The London season was still ablaze. 1879 J.D. Long 
Jfcueid ix. 961 Ablaze with anger at his brother's death. 


Ablft (i 1 b’i), a. Forms: 4 6 ablll(e, 5 abyl, 
abylle, abel, 5-6 abul, 5 7 liable, 6-8 habit, 
7-8 habile, 4- able ; [a. OFr. habit , able (mod. 
Fr. habile) L. habil-em , verbal adj., f. habe-re to 
hold ; lit. * easy to be held or handled, handy,* 
hence 'pliant, suitable, fit for a purpose.' The 
initial silent h has been generally dropped in Eng. 
from the first, though many classical scholars tried 
to restore it in 6 7. In 5 the Fr. hable, able was 
refashioned after L. as abille, habil, habile , and 
spellings imitating either these or L. habil-em 
occur in Eng. and Sc. writers in 6-7, of which 
habile has come down to the present day, as a 
differentiated form, able leaning in mod. use to the 
sense of power , habile to that of skill. Of the 
derivatives ability has lost the h, but habilitate, 
habilitation , habiliment retain it, through being nar- 
rowed down to senses which connect themselves with 
mod. Fr. habit, habillcr. In earlier senses, which 
clearly connected themselves with able and ability, 
we find abilimetit, abilitate, and abilitation!\ 

I. passively. 

1 1 . Easy to handle or use. Obs. 

a. Of persons: Facile, complaisant. 

138a Wyo.if Nahum iii. 3 The fomycociouns of the hoore 
fair and able, a 1413 James I King s Quair 111. xxxvi. By 
vertew pure of zour aapcctin hable. 

b. Of things : Manageable, handy, convenient. 

1710 T. Betterton in Oldy* Hist . Ping. Stage v. 67 The 

Hands ore the most habil members of the Body. 

1 2 . Suitable, fit, appropriate ; suited, adapted, 
fitted. Const, to, for. Obs. 

1398 Trkviba Barth . de P. R. xiv. 49 A fclde o]>er lyej> leye 
. . or is able to pasture . . or berth floures and is able to been. 
c 1430 Freemasonry 135 He may not ben able To lordvs pro- 
fyt. 1383 Stubbei Anal, of Abuses 103 (1877) A good peece 
of beef was thought than good meat, and able for the best. 
1639 Bromk Queen v. vii. xx8 To the next able Tree with 
him, and hang him presently. 17x7 Wodrow Correspond - 
ertce (1843) II. 335 An ecclesiastical judicatory are most habile 
judges or what is necessary. 

t D. Seemly, proper. Obs. 

a 1480 in Babees Book 44 Ne spitte how not over the tubylle, 
Ne tnerupon, for that is no hing abylle. 

f 3 . Liable, apt, subject, likely, fit. Const, to. 
Obs. exc. in dial. 

14x3 Lydgate Pilgr. of Semite 11. Ix. (1859) 57 Thyne was 
the action, and I nought but abyl for to suffre. 01443 

i AMRS I K tuffs Quair 1. xiv. To fortune both and to infortune 
able. 1336 Bkllendkne Booed s Croniklis (x8ai) I. ix Be- 
caus thay knew al pepil but successioun abill to pensche, thay 
send thair ambassatouris to the Scottis, desiring to have thair 
dochteris In mariage. X696 Earl Monm. A dvert . Parnassus 
etc. 40 A spectacle able to make a man die for anger. 18 66 
Mrs. Linton Lisxie I.ortm 111 . xi6 IHe] is nooyeblc to be 
beggared if folks hev a mind. 

XI. actively 

4 . Having the qualifications for, and means of, 
doing anything ; having sufficient power (of what- 
ever kind is needed) ; in such a position that the 
thing is possible for one ; qualified, competent, 
capable. Const, for, to. 

c sgax E. Eng. Allit. Poems , Pearl 598 (1864) 18 penne h® 
lasse in werke to take more able, c 1400 Tale of Beryn 
3937 (1876) Tyll it [the child] be abill of prentyse to crafft of 
tanery. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 269 (1879) To be abill to wed hure. 
1x430 Myrc X3js For he was more abeler hen Jk>w To alle 
manere gode and prow. 1480 Caxton P'avtes of Artnes 11. 
v. 99 Whan they see theost so leased they thought to be able 
for theym. 1333 Cover dale 1 Kings xxiu ae Thou shall dis- 
ceaue him. and shah be able. 11336 Starkey England 
11. i. 150 Grettur nombur of men than he y» Abul to pro- 
mote. 1398 Shako. Tam. Shr. v. L 79 I thank my goad 
Father, I am able to mointaine it. i6xx Bible Mail. xxiL 


an able servant out of imployment. 1788 S. Hayward Sot. 
mums iv. xo8 Christ is thus a complaat and able saviour, ilgs 
Kinglake Crimen VI. ix. ae8 Abler. . than others to bring 
their country new strength, i860 Tyndall Glaciers L ( 16. 
xos He finally concluded that I was able to take core of 
myself. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Wd.Sk. a. v. Able seaman, 
a thorough or regular bred sailor. 
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ABLUENT. 


b. Legally qualified. 

iTot Kersky, Admission, or Admittance • . in Law is when 
a presentation to a void Benefice being made by the Patron, 
the Biihop allows the Clerk to be able. 1751 ChamhuOv. 
tv. Admsssism, AUabop.. allows a clerk to be able, or com- 
petently qualified for the office; which U done by the formula 
Admitto te kabitem. 

1 5 . Having general physical or material strength ; 
strong, vigorous, powerful. Obs. 

c 137s Morte Arthur* 9636 He wille be Alexander nyre, 

. . Abfllere pane ever wan xyr Ector of Troye. 15x4 Bar- 
clay Cyt. f (//lasufyshman 71 Hla shoulders large, for 
burthen strong and able. tfios Shako. All* Well iv. v. 86 
His Highnman comes post . . of as able bodle as when he 
number’d thirty. 1607 Rowlands Diog. Lanth. 30 But in 
thy youth and able strength, Giue prouidence thy hand. 
*fi#a R. Carfentkr Experience 1. xv. 108 Dores strength- 
ened with able barres. 1690 Petty Pol it. A nth. (1691) ii. 
37 So many able Men, whose lives are taken away, for the 
crimes frhich ill Discipline doth occasion. 1863 Atkinson 
Whitby Clou. A yabble kind of a man, astrong stout person. 
+ 0 . Having material resources; influential, power- 
ful, wealthy. Ohs. 

1378 Ps. cxxviii. in Scot. Poem* of i6tA cent. II. 19a So 
will the Lord make thee abilL *«S Pcpy8 Cor reef 11879) VI. 
103 It was the child of a very able citizen in Gracious Street. 
1883 Mrs. Toogood Spec. Yorkshire Dialect He's an able 
man, he has a good bit o' land hereabouts. 

7 . Having or showing general mental power or 
skill ; talented, clever. Said of men and their 
achievements. When applied to the cleverness of 
tact or dexterity , it is now commonly differentiated 
as habile after mod. Fr. 

*S77~87 Harrison Englamt 1. 11. i. 99 (1877) Such number 
of able pastours as may suffice for evone pariah to haue one. 
x6iz III blr Ex. xviii. ai Thou shalt prouide out of all the 
people able men. 1686 Drydrn Hind * P. 11. 432 Those 
able heads expound a wiser way. 1734 tr. RoUin, A nc. Hist. 
111 . vii. 449 Much more able with his tongue than his sword. 
179a A need, of W. Pitt 111. xliv. 197 General Washington 
proved himself . . an abler general z8oa Mar. Hoot. worn 11 
Moral Tales 1. xiii. 107 (1816) F. . . was by no mentis so able 
a boxer as his opponent. 1840 Gun. Thompson Exercises 
(1842) V. ait The ablest exposure of., the Factory fraud, 
which it has been my fortune to see. 1876 Freeman Norut. 
Conq. I. iiL 1x4 An able king is practically absolute. 

8. Comb. Aiilk-dodieij, Ablk-wii ackkib, q.v. 

f Used by Sc. writers adverbially « Ahi.es, A hi, ins. 
Possibly, perhaps. 

r 15x8 Lyniierav l ) rente 803 Quho wyll go sew am ting sic 
heirdis scheip, May, habyll, find rnony pure scabbit crok. 
1651 D. Caldk awoou Hist. A*jV 4 (i 8 x \) II. saj Both write and 
say he is evill spokin of. . and able be will give crcditc. 

t Alile. v. Obs. For forms see Able a. [f. Able a. 
Cf. Fr. habillcr, used in all the senses of thiB verb, 
from which a by-form, habyle, habylle t Sc. abi/je, 
abu/je, is also found in senses 1 and a. In sense 3 
replaced by Enable.] 

I trans. To fit, adapt ; to prepare, make ready. 
(Const, to, into, unto.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (18 66) 20 Title oure soulc be torn- 
what . . abiled to gostely werke. c 1430 in Babees Booh (x868) 
97 First hi »ilf able witn al bin herte to vertuose discipline. 
1449PKCOCK Repr. 111. viil 394 Deedis . . disposing and Abling 
into the grettist Unpitee. 1471 Ripi.ky Comp. Alch. v. in. 
(1659) 148 Unto Regeneratyon them ablyng. 1983-87 Foxr 
A. 4- M. 1. 601/2 There are but few in number, that do able 
them thus faithfully to grace. 1383 Stanyhurst Poem* 140. 
f 9 This new strange passadge winter his hoames habled. 

2 . To fit out or prepare the person ; to attire, to 
dress. (Cf. ordinary mod. sense of Fr. habillcr.) 

a 1490 Knt. de la Tour 159 He abled hym selffiu an other 
gowne. 

8. To endow with fitting power or strength ; to 
make capable ; to capacitate, or enable {to do any- 
thing). 

1906 W. de Words Ordinary of Crysten Men iv. iv. 179 It 
hym dysposeth & ableth to contynue in good werkea. 16x7 
Hibron Whs. II. 240 Indowments . . whereby the Hauer of 
them is abled of Goa to performe ft to dischance the seruices 
of that calling. >693 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 335 If God 
shall me able. 

4 . To endow with general power or skill (of 
body or mind) ; to make strong or powerful ; to 
empower, strengthen, confirm, or fortify. 

1483 Caxton Cato h vi b, In lyke wyse by ofle studyeng 
. . men able them In whatsomeuer scyence that it be. 1990 
Balk lm. of Beth Ch . B. v. The Apostle of bothe testamentes, 
abled both by the lawe and the gospel l 1990 Wyrlby An 
smorie ii. 115 loue abled much our might. 1631 J. Donnb 
Resurrection in Farr's S. P. (1848) 14 And fife, by this 
death abled, shall oontroule Death. 

b. To empower legally, to make competent. 

c 1470 E. E. Gild* 316 And, whan he is abeued, to give a 
brekemst to the Maister and Wardona, or he bee admytted. 
c sfioo Stryfb Ann. Rej. xxvli. 984 U709) That none be abled 
In law to receive any benefice . . unless he be a preacher. 

c. To warrant, vouch for. 

1609 Shake, Lear iv. vL 179 None do’s offend, none, I say, 
none. I'll able 'em. 

4lhli, a* Fr. -able 1— L. •< dbilem, adi. suffix, the 
special form taken by the suffix -bili- (see -bli) 
when added to vbs. in -dre, Fr. -er. Extended in 
Fr. to vbs. of all conjugations, -ble taking the place 
of -is/ in pr- pple., thus ptriss-able, recev-able, vend ■ 
able, difind-able, mouv-able. Originally found in 
Eng. only in words from OFr. but soon % analysis 
of such instances as pass-able, agree-able, amend- 
able, treated as a living suffix, and freely employed 


to form analogous adjectives, not only on vbs. from 1 
Fr* but at length on native words, as bearable, 
speahable, breakable, wearable. This extension seems 
to be largely due to form-association with the adj. 
Able (to which the suffix is not related), so that 
eatable, e.g. is taken as eat + able, able to be eaten. 
The vb. has often a sb. of the same form, as in 
debat-able, rat ^e) -able ; these lead the way to such 
as carriageable, clubbable, where the sb. seems to 
be the source, and saleable, in which no vb. exists. 
Recent usage adds -able even to a verbal phrase as 
get -a' t -able, come-at-able. Now always with passive 
sense, but in early words often active, as m com- 
fortable, suitable, able to comfort, suit. 
Able-bodied (^‘b’lbodid), a. [f. able body (see 

? uot from Shaksp. under Able a. 5) + -eu ‘-O 
laving an able body, i. c. one free from physical 
disability, and capable of the physical exertions 
required of it ; in bodily health ; robust. 

a than Massinger etc. Old I. am* v. i. A lusty woman, able- 
bodied, and well-blooded cheeks. 1690 Petty Polit. Arith. 
v. 90 In New-Kngland, their are vast numbers of able bodyed 
Englishmen, employed chiefly in Husbandry. 1800 Col- 
QUHoi/N Comm. 4- Pol. Thames xvi. 51 1 Encouraged able- 
bodied landsmen to betake themselves to the Sca-service. 

Spencsr Sac. Statics xxviii. 66 The Poor- 1 .aw Com- 
missioners were to have eradicated able-bodied pauperism. 
1876 Fawcett Polit. Econ. 1. iv. 99 Able-bodied labourers 
were in full employment. 

Ablo-bodiodnooo. ff. prec. + -NESS.] Sound- 
ness of bodily health ; ability to work ; robustness. 

1870 Daily JVenv 8 Sept. 6 The' bulk of these gentry are 
dismissed, and told to make their able-bodiedness available 
for defending the ramparts. 

t Ableotick, a. 0 bs .~ 9 [? [. aided -us separated, 
selected ; a word of doubtful existence in L.j 
‘Any thing gnrnished for sale.’ Cockeram 161 a, 
Cole 1 70S, etc. Only in old Diet. 

Ablegate (scbl/g<it), sb. [ad. mod. Fr. abttgat 
or L. able got -us, prop, one dispatched, pa. pple. of 
ablcgd-rc ; see next.] An envoy of the papal see, 
who brings to a newly -appointed cardinal his in- 
signia of office. 

t A'ttogato, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. abkgdt- ppl. 
stem of ablcgd-rc to dismiss ; f. ab off, away -1 Icgd- 
re to send on a message.] To send abroad or to 
a distance. 

1657 Physical Did., Ablegate, remove, turn out, send forth 
or out of the way. <*1663 R. Carpenter Pmg. Jesuit its 
Thou hellish Dog, Depart, or I will amend, ablegate, and 
send thee to some vast and horrid Desert. 

t Ablegaidon. Obs. [a. L. ablegatidn-em a dis- 
missing, n. of action f. ablegdre : see prec.] ‘ The 
act of sending abroad. 1 J. Dispatch, dismissal. 

1619 Crookk Body of Man 469 The ablegation of excre- 
ments. 1649 Jeo. Taylor Gt. Exemf. xv. 1 4 Punished with 
ablegation and confinement in outer darkness. iflfie H. More 
Ant id. agt. Atk. 1. xl 35 (1719) An Arbitrarious Ablegation of 
the Spirits into this or that determinate part of the body. 


the Spirits into this or that determinate part of the body. 

▲bleinent. Obs. See Abiliment, Habiliment. 

i Ablemoet, a. Obs. [A factitious supcrl. of 
Able, imitating foremost, hindmost, etc. though 
not analogous ; see -most.] Ablest, most able. 

1614 Sylvester Bsthulian's Rescue L 108 (D.) All the Coverts 
of the Able-most For Pate, Prowesse, Purse. 

Ablen, a dialect form of Ablet (according to 
Ash and Craig). 

t Attend, v . Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 ablendan, 
a-4 ablende{n, 4 ablynde(n. I ml. pres. j,rd sing. 
1 >4 ablendeti, ablent, 4 ablynde>. Pa. t. 1-3 
ablende, ableynte. Pa.pple. 1 ablsend, a -4 ablent, 
4 abland. [f. A - pref 1 + blend-an to blind. Cf. Ger. 
erblenden. See also Abltnd, with which it was in 
later times confused.] To dazzle, to take away 
the sight (temporarily) ; to blind the moral vision. 

ciooo/Bi.fric Pastoral Ep. in Anc. Laws II. 379 Hc[Arius] 
was* abUend on his mode, snog Layamon 14059 He heom 
walde ufel don : Bade ablenden and anhon. r zaje Aucrtn 
Rival* 86 Ualse uikelare ablendeS b®° be ham herenefl. 
1097 R. Glouc. 908 Ac bet blod adoun wenae So vaste, in eye, 
ana in face, )mt hym ney ablende. c 1300 Seuyn Sages (w.j 
9469 The walmes nan the abland. a 1397 Pot. Songs 345 And 
so is el this world ablent, that no man douteth sinne. 1340 


d&kifta blindness ; f. d not + Mvv, fut. ffxtyw, 1 
see.] Blindness, physical or mental. 

ifiga UrqvHart Jrtvel (Wke. 1834) era Who doubteth, that 
is not blinded with the ablepnie man implicate eealT 
t Atteeee. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Able a. + -busk Fr. 
formative of state, not used in Fr. with this word, 
but apparently employed by Chapman after the ana- 
logy of noblesse * nobleness and Spenser's id/esse.] 
1396 Chapman Iliad v. 948 And then preferr'd hn ableiue 
and his mind to all his ancestor* in fight. 

Attet fse blet), also ablen. [a. Fr. ablette *a 
little blay or bleak* Cotgr., dim. of odfrlM ate L. 
abu/a for albula dim. of alba white.] 1 A name 
given in some parts of England to tire Bleak, a 
small fresh -water fish, Lcncisi us alburnus.' Ash 1 775, 
Craig 1^47. 

Ablety, abletee, obsolete forms of Abu itt. 
Atte-whaokete [f- Whack.] 4 A popular sea- 
game with cards, wherein the loner is beaten over 
the palms of the hands with a handkerchief tightly 
twisted like a rope. Very popular with honiy-nstcd 
sailors. 1 Smyth Sailor's IVord-Bk. 

Abliche, obsolete form of Ably. 
tA'ttigate, v, obs .- 9 [f. L. ab from 4 Egat- 
ppl. stem of ligare to bind.] ‘To bind or tye up 
lrom, 1 liailey, vol. II. 1731, whence in Johnson 
+ Abliga-tion. Obs: 0 [n. of action f. prec.] ‘A 
tying up from,' Smart 1849, whence in Webster, etc. 


loke ne myite So lyjt© him mbleynte. 1393 — L xxl 149 
pis light and tf* leom * shal Lucifer a- blende. 

tA'tteneee. Obs. Forms: 4 abilnesse, 4-7 
ablenesa(e, c ablyneue, 5-6 ablenes, 6 ha- 
blonea(M. rf. Able a. + -ness.] The quality of 
being able; ability. 

rigpo Chaucer Test. Loos 11. 984/9 (1560) I wist well thine 
ablenes my service to further. 1398 Thevisa Barth* Ds P. R. 
(1405) xvttL xxv. 797 The wylae gote hath afaiynease and 
lyghtnease to renne. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A rmss 1. x. e8 
They saw hem with theyre ablenes of body. 1 838 Cover dale 
a Cor. iiL 5 Oure sblenease oommeth of Goal as 48 GUn 


a Cor* iiL « Oure ebleneaee oommeth of God/ 1348 GtiiTX 
Presses Masse jv More or leas, according to hie hablenes. ' 
sfiso Healey Augustin/ s City of God 1. x. 17 It taught them 
a sparingdyet and ebleneeM to mste. 164s Roakas Naaman 
440 The Prophets ablenesee to heole him. 

Ableow, ableu, ablewe,j)a. t. of Ablow p. Obs. 
t Attepej. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. L .ablepsia ; a. Gr. 


[Abligurie. Obsr 0 ‘ Spending in belly-cheere,' 
Cockeram 161a and Minsheu 1026. Hailey 1743 
corrects the form to Aiilioiuiition with same def.] 
t Ablijguri'tiqn. Obs. [ad. L. abliguritidn-em 
n. of notion f. abligftn-re to squander on dainties ; 
f. ab away + liguri-rc to eat delicately, to be fond of 
dainties; desider. f. ling-ire to lidc.] ‘Prodigal 
expense on meat nnd drink. 1 J. 

174s Haii.ky, Ahligurition , m prodigal spending in Belly- 
Cheere. 

t AbUnd, v. Obs. [f. A- pref 1 + Blind v. Cf. 
Ger. er-blimien and the trans. form Ablend, for 
which in later times abltnd was sometimes put.] 
Tp grow blind. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn, tog Gif be eje ablindafl. c xsra Ancren 
Risvle 9a Heo ablindeA in )>e in re eien. Ibid. 6a Ablindc be 
hcorte, heo is cb ouvrciunen. 

t A'bling id |a bliq), vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Able v. + 
-IN^. 1.1 The act of fitting or em [lowering. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A rates 1. ix. 94 Al this was by cause 
they shuld bere trauaillen and be vsed in ablyng of them selfr 

Ablings, -ins tr* blins ',adv. properly northern, 
[f. Able a. + -linos.] In a manner that is able to 
be ; possibly, perhaps. 

1997-1609 A. Montgomerie Poems (1891) 49 The man 
may ablens tyne a slot That cannot count his kinsch. 1768 
Rosa lielenors 101 I've ablins said that I sail tak you with 
me. 1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. As for walking sae 
for and nae farther, I think I aiblins might. 

+ A'ttooate. v. Obsr • [f. L. ablocdt- ppl. stem 
of abloedre to lease ; f. ab away + loedre to place, 
set.] ‘To set, or let out to hire.' Cockeram 1613 ; 
whence in Bailey 1731, Johnson 1755, etc. 
t Attoeffi'tion. Obsr 9 [n. of action f. prec.] 
* A letting out for money.' Bullokar 1676 ; whence 
in Bailey 1731, and Johnson 1755. 

Abloom (&blw*m), adv. and pred. a., properly 
phrase. [A P*ep. x + Bloom.] In or into bloom. 

. ,8 « Browning Men 4 Women II. Saul 19 8 The fern- 
branches all round . . Broke a-bloom. 1863 Moan. Mag. Jan. 
164 The whole hollow was abloom with the yellow gone. 1876 
Mish Bhadoon Josh. Itagg. Doss. I. v. 168 Sweet wild flowers 
abloom under their feet. 

t Ablow*. v. Obs. \i.K-pref. 1 intensive +£/ai</-<M 
to Blow .1 

L To blow or breathe upon or into. lit. and fig. 

c 1000 iE lyric Gen. ii. 7 God . . on ableow on hisanstaelifes 
oiflunge. c xi 78 Lamb. Hem. 99 Crist ableow b*na balja 
gast ofer bn apostlas . . b« heleode ableu his gast on hia 
apostles, c iuo A rt Moser 4 Merlin 8546 Aswan tho sche 
ouer threwe wawain tone hir ablewe. 

2 . intr. and trans. To pufl up, swell, lit. and fig. 

c 1000 Saxon Leechdoms II. 950 Eft, bonne ae milts o- 
blawen wyr6. sons he aheavdian. Ibid. z68 Ablawunge ft 
aheardungeUes blodes on bam milte. rqig Shosbkam 
Poems 160 Thos he [the devil] gan hyre herte nblowe. And 
hy my that frut . .Was fayr and god. Ibid. x66 pet was ablowe 
borj pe fenim of bo fende. 

t Atto*y. Obsr 1 [perh. ad. OFr. ablo / ‘vivel 
courage! allonst forme I* Godefroi .1 
c 1340 Gawayrss 4 Gr. Knt. 1173 (1864) 17 pe lorde for blys 
abloy Ful oft con launce ft lyjt, ft drof pat day with joy. 
Thus to be dark ny)L 

i AblU'do. v . Obs. rare. [ad. L. ttblad-Ire to 
be unharmonious, differ from ; f. ab away from + 
lud-ere to play e.g. on an instrument.] To differ, be 
out of keeping. Const, from. 
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f. ab tiff + lu-gre to wash.] Washing away; carry* 
ing off impurities ; abstergent Used chiefly, if not 
entirely, in Med. ; where also sb. an abstergent 

iff* Chahbru Cycl., Abluents, Ablueutim, in medicine, a 
name which some author* give to a sort of remedial, better 
known by the name of abstergents. xto Mavnc Expo*, 
Lex., Abluent, washing away; that whicn washes away or 
carries off impurities. 

A-blUffh vhblnj), adv. and pred, a., properly 
phrase, [A prep> + Bluhh] Blushing, ruddy. 

tip Thos. Airu Mem, of Most iff The bank, all a-blusb 
with roses. 

tAhll'tsd, ppl* a, [pa. pple. of vb. ablate, not 
otherwise found <cf. dilute , diluted) ; f. L. ablu- 
ire, ablut-um ; f. ab off + la-ire to wash.] Washed 
away ; washed clean. 

1650 Vknnkr Via Recta 307 Excorticated Barley well mun- 
difled and uhluted. 1734 Gardner Hitt. Dunwich The 
shingle & S'ind were so abluted in some places, by the 
vehemence of the furious waves. 

Ablution (i’blWjjon). [ad. I* ablutibn-em, n. 
of action from ab-lugre to wash off.] 

1. The act or process of washing dean. 

t a. In early usage in alchemy and chemistry, the 
purification of bodies by the use of suitable liquids. 

rxjflt Chaucer Chau. Vem. Pro/. 303 Oy les abludoun, and 
metal fusible. 14 77 N orton Ordin. Ale A . ( 163a) v. 39 Water 
clenseth with ablution blive. 1194 Plat Jewett-house it. 40 
A soft or slimie substance, which you may after cleanse by 
ablution, i6so B. Jonson Alchemist u. v. 633(1616) The fuar- 
tyrixetions Of mettalls, in the worke. . . Putrefaction. Solu- 
tion, Ablution, Sublimation, etc. s6sa Woodall Surgeon's 
Mate( Wks. 1653)368 Ablution is exaltation, cleansing unclean 
things by often infusion. 1794 Huxham Antimony in Phil 
Trans. XLVllI. 853 Great care should be taken therefore in 
the ablution of the sulphur auratum. 

+ b. 'The rinsing of chymical preparations in 
water, to dissolve and wash away any acrimonious 
particles.' J. Obs. 

1731 Chambers Cycl., Ablution is sometimes used . . for the 
washing or infusing certain medicines in water to freshen 
them, and dissolve their salts ; otherwise called dulcifying. 

0. The washing of the body as a religious rite. 
X933 Mors Apology viii. (Wks. 1537)861/1 Obedience on the 
lannee part In aubmytting bymaelfe to that ablucion [bap- 
•ml. X7S1 Cow per C omte nation 566 A Jordan for the ab- 
lution of our woes. 1786 Burke Art. agst, Hastings Wks. 

II. 449 The Uriah desired leave to perform his ablutions. 
1696 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. vii. 306 Ablutions, in the East, 
have always been more or less a part of religious worship. 

By extension (later, not in Chambers 1751): — 
d. The washing or cleansing of one's person. 

174ft Smollett Rod. Rand. lxiv. 466 (1804) Having per- 
formed the ceremony of ablution I shifted. XB39 Tm iri. wall 
Greece I. vi. 179 An ablution . . uniformly preceded the re- 
past. 1859 /kphson Brittany iv. 38 1 made up for the 
necessarily scanty ablutions of the morning. 

6. In Rom. and Angl. Churches: the washing of 
chalice and paten after the celebration. In Rom. Ch., 
the washing of the priest's hands before assuming 
the sacred vestments, and during the celebration. 

2. The water etc. with which anything has been 
washed; spec, in Catholic Ritual, the urine and 
water used to rinse the chalice^ and wash the 
fingers of the celebrant after the communion. 

syst Pope Iliad 1. 4x3 Wash'd by tha briny wave, the pious 
train Are cleansed, and cast the ablutions in the main. 1S46 
Maskell Mon. Rtt. Eccl Anr. 1 . 339 The ablution in other 
instances, if not cast into the fire, waa to be carried into the 
saenurium, doubtless in order to be thrown away through the 
piscina. 1866 Lee Direct, Anglic, (ed. 3) 351 The wine 
poured into the chalice and alao the wine and water poured 
into the same and over die priest's fingers . , is drunk by the 
celebrant and called the ablution, 
fb. A lotion. Obs. 

167s Salmon Syn. Medic, in. Ixxxhr. 733 Cured by washing 
with the ablution of Turpethum Mineral*. 
AblntionAry (flolW-Janiri), a. [f. prec. 4 -ART.] 
Of or pertaining to washing the body, or parts of it. 

i86a Hawthorne Patuie (quoted in Reader) 'J'hose ton- 
■oriat, ablutionary, and personally decorative labours. 

t AblUTion. Obt.—° [ad. med. L. abluvion-em 
for abl&vium, f. ab away + lufre to wash. Cf. Allu- 
vion.] That which is washed away. 

Webster and Worcester cite Dwight. 

Ably (*‘bli), adv. 5- ; also 4 abelyohe, ablUy, 
5-6 abllo [f. Able a. 4 -ly*.] In an able manner ; 
with fitness, power, or cleverness. 

1398 Teevwa Barth . Do P. R, (140O xu. xviL 435 In fyght- 
yngc the cocke meuyth the fethers ofhia tayle. . that he maye 
soo the mors ably come to the batayle. c 143s Freema so nry 
343 That he the craft abelyche may conne. 1990 Wyeley 
Armorie iv. 89 Thinking it against our power sure Abiie 
well, one veare strong to indure. ifgg Macauiay Hist. Eng. 

III . 505 He had . . done his duty ably, honestly, and fear- 
lessly. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. x. 477 Never was a 
campaign more ably planned. 

•ably, compd. suffix, f. -able 4 -lt (early -abel- 
liche) supplying adverbs to the adjectives iu -able 
of all ages, as passably, unspeakably, rateably . 
Ablynd, variant of Ablxnd v. Obs. 
Almegite (aebn/g^t), v. [f. L. abnegilt- ppl. 
Item of abnegd-re to refuse, to deny, f. ab off, away 
4 neghre to deny.] 

1. To deny oneself (anything), to renounce or sur- 
render (a right or privilege). 

1% Dottime Loner xa The which win of ours V meane la 
lease abnegated or mortified in or by matter of abstaynings 


can abnegate for themselves the personal enjoyment of I Mb. 
1870 PedfMeUl G . 7 SqS. x To do so wooldbe to abnegate 
the one dam they nave on the popular allegiance. 

2 . To Renounce or abjure, as a tenet ; 4 to deny, 1 
J. (The only meaning given by him.) 

1799 ToMttoN Diet., Abjure', to retract, recant, or abnegate 
a position upon oath. 177* De Lolme Eng. Const. (T.)Tbey 
have ahosgnted the idea or independent rights of the people. 
1898 Carlyle Heroes 3x3 (1858) The very possibility or Hero- 
ism had been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds 
of all 1879 Farrar Silence 4 Voices ill 33 Man when he 
abnegates his God is a creature so petty, so foolish. 

Abnegation I HMbn/gf* jan). [ad. L. abnegS- 
tidn-em refusal, denial, n.of action from abnegdre : 
see Abnegate, and cf. Fr. abnegation (16th c.) in 
Littre, which has only meaning 2.] 

1 Denial, negation ; refusal, formal rejection (of 
a doctrine, etc.). 

1994 Knox Godly Lottor C. vj. b. What is in Asyaf ignor- 
aunce of God, what in Aflrika? abnegation of Christ e. 1633 
Adams Exp. 3 Peter iL a (1865) 335 Let us follow Peter's con- 
fession, not his abnegation. XO46 Gauls Cases Conte. 148 
That hath brought us to an Abnegation of the Sacred Trinity. 
x8ag Southey in Q. Rev. XXXlll. 155 On Easter . . he was 
to eat animal food, in abnegation of tne opinion imputed to 
the heretics on that subject. 1879 McLaren Serm. Ser. 11 
xiv. 353 It is no cowardly abnegation of the responsibility 
of choice which is here enjoined. 

2 . Denial (of anything) to oneself ; self-denial ; 
renunciation (of rights, claims, or things esteemed). 

*639 Rouse Heav. Univ. vi. 91 (170a) The abnegation of all 
humane wisdon in a passive childlike resignation of the soul 
to the Divine Spirit. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. 
343 He ser forth to preuch . . humility, abnegation of the 
world. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. lit. ix. 519 Hu abnegation 
of an authority which he had not dared to assume. 

8. Self-abnegation ; renunciation of oneself ; self- 
sacrifice. 

1697 Rf.f.vk Gods Plea 304 So much humility, bo much ab- 
negation . . do not these discover a true mortified spirit? 
X679PENN Addr. Prof. (169a) 11. v. 146 The Pretences of 
Romanists to Abnegation, to a Mortified and Self-denying 
life. sB«B Carlyle Heroes 337 Difficulty, abnegation, mar- 
tyrdom, death are the allurements that art on the heart of 
man. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 399 That alternation . . of 
sordid selfishness and sublime abnegation. 

b. Self\% now often expressed. 

Veowkli. Ahc. Brit. C A. viii. 77 The principal reason, 
however, which rendered the monastic orders so powerful . . 
was the total abnegation of self. 1870 Bowen Logic xiii. 446 
That earnestness of inquiring purpose which leads not so 
much to an abnegation as to the entire forgetfulness of self. 

Abnegative (arbn/gr*ttiv), a. rare. [f. abne- 
gdt - ppl. stem of abnegiire (see Abnegate) 4 -IVE, 
as if ad. L. *abnegti Hints.] Of or belonging to abne- 
gation ; denying ; renouncing ; negative. 

Not in Craig 1847; Webster cites Clarke, and Worcester 
cites Monthly Rev. 


1877 Roberts H an dk k. Mod. I. 77 fed. 1) Abnormal Ingre- 
dients may tm prescoL 1898 E. White Lffe in Christ v. ms, 
333 Special mercy and abnormal compassion. 

(«bn/jm* Ifti). [f. Anonuk 
4 -ity ; cL formality, etc.] It wants the deprecia- 
tory force which generally attaches to Abnurmitt. 

1. The quality or state of being abnormal ; irregu- 
larity of constitution. 

1894 Balfour Outl Bot. six In cases in which the stamens 
am not equal in number to the petals the abnonaality may 
be traced to xuppremion of a certain number. R874 Careen* 
tbr Men/. Phy*. (1879) il *• 459 That remarkable abnormality 
known as Double Consciousness. 1880 Da. Ricmarpson in 
Fraser's Mag. Nov. 675 The back, abnormally bent, retains 
its abnormality. 

2. An instance or embodiment of such irregularity; 
an abnormal or unusual feature or act. 

XS99 Todd Cycl A mat. 4 Phy*. V. ao§/k Other congenital 
abnormalities of the pelvic bones are mentioned. 1868 Sat. 
Rev, s6 Dec. 8a8/a The abnormalities of his position would 
thus be considerably mitigated. 1879 Spencer Ethics xL 
$74* 98 Such abnormalities of conduct as are instanced above, 
lino C. & F. Darwin Movem. Plants iw Such abnormalities 
would probably never . . occur with forms developed in a 
state or nature. 

Abnormally (fcbn^jmili', adv. [f. Abnormal 
4 -ly2.1 In an abnormal or irregular manner ; ir- 
regularly; extraordinarily. 

1849 Vest. Croat, (ed. 3) 340 Such abnormally constituted 
beings [not in ed. 1844k im Darwin Otig. Sje . v. 154 The 
most abnormally developed organs may be made constant. 
1870 Pall Mali G. 7 Oct. 4 In tune of war imagination is apt 
to be abnormally prolific. >871 Stewart Heat 45 Use bulb 
is therefore abnormally dilated. 

[Abnormeth, quoted from Chaucer, Troylus l 
327, a misreading of vnourneth : see Unohn v.] 
Abnormity (fobqfjmlth. [ad. L. abnormitas, 
noun of quality from abnormis ; sec next.] 

1. The quality of being abnormal or irregular ; 
contrariety to the ordinary rule or type ; irregularity, 
deformity, monstrosity. 

173s Bailey, Abnormity \ mishapeness, hugeness. [Not in 
Phillips 1706, nor in Johnson 1753.) 

2. A special instance or embodiment of such ir- 
regularity; an abnormal or irregular form; a mon- 


th* Lawes of God. 1834 Gen. Thompson Exercises (184a) 
III. 4x5 Habitual abnegator* of the principles of public and 
private morality. 

Abnet, variant of Abanet. 

t A'bnodato, v. Obsr+ [f. L .abndddt- ppl. stem 
of abnddd-re 4 to clear trees of knots ' ; f. ab off + 
{g)nod-us knot.] *To prune trees, etc.' Bailey 1721, 
whence in Ash, and mod. Diets. 

t Abnodfoidon. Obs-*[ ad. late L. abnSddtidn- 
em, n. of action f. prec ] ‘Tne act of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening.' J. 

1678 Phillips, Abnodation , An untying, or cutting off of 
knots, also pruning of Trees. [So Bailey 1731, Bradley 
1734, Johnson X755. etc.] • 

Abnormal (&bn/Mm&l), a. [A refashioning of 
the earlier Anormal (a. Fr. atiormal \ ad. med. L. 
anormal-us for animal- us, a. Gr. dwb/iaX-or : see 
Anomalous^ after L. abnormis (see AfuroRiious). 
Few words show such a series of pseudo-etymo- 
logical perversions ; Gr. uv£jtaA-o$, JL anSmol-us , 
having been altered in late L. after norma to attor- 
mdlus, later anormdlis, whence Fr. anormal (T3th 
c.) and Eng. anormal ; the latter referred to 
L. abnorm is, and altered to abnormal. It lias dis- 
placed the earlier abnormous.] Deviating from the 
ordinary rule or type ; contrary to rule or system ; 
irregular, unusual, aberrant. 

1x839 Hoblvn Diet, of Medicine, Anormal (Lot. anormis ) 
without rule [Abnormal not in} 1899 Mayne, Anormal, 
departing from the natural condition, the same as Abnormal. 1 
1839-4 Todd Cycl A mat, 4 PA, 1 . xo The rclathropositions of 
the contents of the abdomen, and tha abnormal state* of that 
cavity. xM Pen . Cycl. s. v. Botany, A bnor ma l , contrary to 
general rotes. 184a Hamsle Diet. Geol 4 Mbs. Abnormal, 
Abnormous (abnormis Isa,) Irregular, unwonted, unnatural 
184s Myers Cath, Thoughts iv. 1 95. 30a The Mosaic sys- 
tem must always be conMderod as an abnormal, exceptional 
Dispensation. 184s FEeousson Prmct. Sssrg. xxiiL 105 In 
false joints, as In most other abnormal eonditfom. 1899 
Darwin Otig, Species v. 119 (1879I Tha wing of a bat is a 1 
most abnormal structure. 1871 diacki* Four Phases 1. xex I 
The strange and abnormal habits of certain savage tribes. J 


strosity or malformation. 

1839 U'estnt. Rev. XXXI. 91 [The baby] rivalled that 
physiological abnormity by coming into the world with a file 
and hammer in his hand. 1869 C. C. Blake in Reader No. 
145. 409/a Such an abnormity as the Neanderthal skulL 
x8rx Mrs. Whitney Real Folks 'i 873 )xix. 358 An abnormity 
. . like a calf born with two headi. 

Abnormous (abn/ jmjs\ a, [f. L. abnorm- is 
irregular 1 f. ab away from 4 norma rule) + -ous. Cf. 
enormous.] 4 Irregular, misshapen.' J. (no quot.) 

[Not in Phillips 1706.] 174a Hailey, Abnormous, mishaj>en, 
vast, huge. 1771 Antiq. Sarisb. 340 Sir Toby Matthews 
was a character equally if not of a more abnormous cant 
than his suspected coadjutor. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit , 

IV. iv. ▼. f 48. 351 The general structureof the couplet through 
the 'seventh centurymay be called abnormous. X846 Grotk 
Greece I. L 3 (186a) The former [divine myths] being often the 
more extravagant and abnormous in their incidents. 

t Abnoxious, a. incorrect form of Obnoxious. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cosue. (1654) iv. iu. 331 Of ill report, 
and abnoxious to various censures, 
f AbnU'tiYe, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. late L .abnutiv- 
us (Pandects) adj. f. abniit - ppl. stem of abnu-gre 
to decline (f. ab away + nu-gre to nod or beckon).] 
Negative ; implying denial or refusal. 

a x68a W, Evats Grot inf War 4 Peace 189 For such an 
act, hath the force of a positive act, and is not to be ranked 
among those which are barely Abnutive [L. nec sssanet intra 
fines nude abnnHvosl. 

Aboad, aboade. See Abode and Abide. 
Aboard (kbo-»jd), adv. and prep. Also 5-7 
abord(e, 6 abrode, aburd, 6-7 aboord(e, 7 
aboard, and incorr. abroad, [f. A prep! 4 Board, 
and Fr. h bord, to which ap]>arently the modern 
use of aboard, oti board , is chiefly due. Board is 
orig. Teutonic : in OE., bord a plank, table, shield, 
and poetically a ship, whence ott horde in ship. But 
this poetic form seems to have died out with OE., 
the ordinary ME. prose being within shippa horde, 
within the ship's boarding or sides. Meanwhile the 
Teut. bord, OHG. bort, had been adopted in Fr. 
as 1. board, plank, whence the boarding or sides 
of a vessel ; hence, 2. the vessel itself, and, 3. the 
side or border of anything, edge, coast, shore. A bord, 
in or on a ship ; bord h bord, board to board, side 
by side, hard aboard, touching ; venir h bord, to 
come a-shorc, to land ; aborder to come to the side 
of ; abord, approach, accosting. These uses and 
phrases were adopted in Eng. where also from the 
use of board in within shippes horde, etc., a-board 
was very soon regarded as the Eng. prep, a 4 board, 
and expanded passim into on board j 
A. adv. 

1. On board, within the boards (of a ship) ; a. 
(position) in or on a ddp or other floating vessel. 

> tgflyTuisaima Trag, Tssles (1837) 174 The wen aboord 
that see them ccm* rrenare them selvas to fight. x6ie 
Shake. Temp, tin Good, yet remembsr whom than hast 


Shake. Temp, uu Good, yt — 

aboord- 1879 Hoaasa Odyssey 171 Than 1 my follows bod 
aboard to stay And guard the ships, stag Southey Modoc 



ABOLISHMENT. 


ABOASf. 

l»U. Cl»J3)V. nl Now all bdoo* Slom, hm md flock. 


fc (motion) on to or into the dup. 

■m. alw Hquanu Livy xuu. hi 1148 k, C. Lucretius . . 
himself vmi aboard unto a trinm galley, Okm Sham. 
BamL ju ilL 46 Yet keen Laertes? Abooid, eboord lor 
name. The winde iiu in the shoulder of your aaUe. piss 
BiaLa Acts aid. a And finding a ahip rafting over vnto 
Phenicea, wee went abroad {sicf and set foocth. im Pore 


Odyssey it. 33* The Mariners fir my command ShS? speed 
aboard. WfGwnCfmirV.im. is8(i86aj 'I*he Syracusans 
got aboard, and rowed dose a lo ng- s h o r e. 

2. Alongside, on one side (of a ship or shore). 
Modified by hard, dost. See also Board-a-board. 

MM Fasyan vn. 373 The Tttrins . . ordeyned .lift barges or 
omme lyke vesaavles, ft . . sodaynly brought them a bord 
where sp Cristen boat lay. i / ya >4 Coon reyages (1790) V. 
178a Ho was desirous of keeping the coast of America aboard. 
m* Daily Tel Jan. a8 The poxiitftv of the crest which the 
education of Ida skipper obliges him, u possible, to keep close 


b. 


ft 1 


173S Dtchb ft Pardon tv. Aboard, In sports and games 
this phrase signifies, that the person or side in the game 
that wap either none, or but few, has now got to be as many 
as the euiar. 

o. To lay (a ship) aboard : to place one's own 
ship alongside of (it) for the purpose of fighting. 

%|93 Shaks. 9 Hess. VI, iv. L *3 1 lost mine eye in laying the 
prueaboord. dgg Hkvwood Fortune by Land tic. nr. 4x6 
Shall we grapple, and lay their Ship aboard? cfitg Scott 
Lerdofthe Islets. xxiv. A bark from Lorn Laid them aboard 
that very morn. 

d. To fall aboard. Hi. of a ship : to strike its 
side, fall foul of it f Ar. with or of a person or 
thing : to come to words, to quarrel ; to attack, 
fall upon. The of is sometimes omitted. 

>604 F. T. Cat* is A Itertd In Thynne's Astimadv, (1863) X40 
He falls aboard with him for her, to have her for his seruant. 
dp Howell Letters (1650) 1. 387 I have sent your Lord- 
ship this small survey of the I<atin . . in my next I shall fall 
aboard of her three daughten, viz. the Italian, the Spanish, 
and the French. 1607 Kay in Phil Trass*, XIX. 636 The 
Home again refused the Grass, and fell aboard the Hem- 
lock, greedily eating it up. 18x6 'Quu* Grand Master i. 16 
Why. arc you blind? . . steer large, You'll get aboard of that 
coal barge. 

fe. To bring aboard: to bring to land. To 
oornn to aboard (Fr. venir , arriver d bord) : to 
arrive at the shore, to land. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls Thucydides 33 They came to aborde in the 
a x6oo Mar. 0/ Wit * Wisd. Prol. (Shaks. 


porte of Philie. 

Soc. 1846) 6 Then Fancy frames effects to bring his braine 
aborde, And shelue his ship in hauena mouth. 

£ To haul the taoka aboard : * to bring their 
weather clues down to the chess-tree, or literally, 
to set the courses.* Smyth Sailor' s' Wd.-Bk. 

S S49 Combi, of Scotland* vL 40 (1873) Hail doune the stair 
burde lufe hardc a burde. 

% Used by Spenser calachr. for t abroad, adrift. 

Iftz Sfcmskb M. Ifubbtrds Tale 384 They were in doubt, 
and flatly set abord. 1301? — Ruins 0/ Rome Wks. x86a 
413/1 The foord . . with his tumbling streams* doth beam 
anoord The ploughmans hope. 

B. prep, [by omission of of after the adv.] 

L On board of, within the boards or sides of; 
A. (position) in or on (a ship). 

1607 Caft. Keeling in Shahs, Cent. 0/ Praise 79 I tnvited 
Captain Hawkins to a ffisha dinner, and had Hamlet acted 
abord me. s8oa Southey Modoc xviL (1833) Y. xji Is he 
aboard the fleet? 

b. (motion) on to or into (a ship). 

1466 Massners A H ousels, Exp, Eng . 383 My mastyr paid 
fore botes to set them a bord the barge, sfiofi Shaks. Asst, 
f CL il vi. 83 Abooid my Gaily, 1 lnuita you alL x6ot — - 
Perk. v. Hi. xx Her fortunes brought the maid aboord ua 
xfiaB Diovy Voy. to Medit, x (1868) Sent some of my men 
abord her. 1710 Dx Fos Caft, Singleton xiL 003 He came 
aboard my ship. G. Macdonald Assn, Quiet Neighb. 
xxiv. 490 Don't think I want to get aboard your ship. 

1 2 . Along, by the side oC To fall aboard any- 
thing - fall aboard of it : see A a d. Obs. 


ipt Guylfosde Pylgr. 69, ft (Cam. Soc.) [We] lave 1 
. . 'yrokkea than C ascsms C ornwall 


harde abrodethegrete vgglyi 

sob, Vail'd with nights robe, they stalke the shore abooid. 
1641 Fuller Holy ft Prof, State il xxi. 134 They came hard 
aboard the shore. 1677 Lend. Com. mccxxxvi 4 The Channel 
close aboard the Main at Wlnterton-nesa. 
f Used by Spenser calachr . for ? abroad, across 
the breadth or surface of. 

ISP Spenser Virrits Goal 48 Nor yron bands abord The 
Pontick sea by tkefr huge Navy cast 
Aboard* obsoletelorm of Abord cl, to approach* 
board, land on, 

▲board* obsolete form of Abord sb., approach, 
f AbOft'St* v, Obs, rare— 1 , [f. A- prtf. 1 1 (here 
with tram foroe) 4 * Boabt.] To address boastfully 
or haughtily. 

1377 Lange. P, PL B. vx. xjfi A Brytooere, a * braggere a* 
boated pierce ala, 

tAbo'b* v. Obs, rare- 1 , [a. OYt.abobe-r, abambe-r, 
also abaubier, abaubir to astonish* astound* 
frighten L. *adbatbd-re to strike speechless, £ ad 
to+balbn* stammering,] To astonish, oonfbtmd. 

e ins ArthmsTh MerlSsid\ 9 [ xo6o The OMasangers wen 
abobbed tkea Thai nlstea wnat ttuumlghten do. 

▲booookot. See Byoookbt. 
tibodsaos. Obs. rare- 1 , [£AsoDae. + -A*OB f 
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a Romance affix added to a native wont] A fore- 
telling, prefiguring, portending, < 


t xfijo Jackson Creed w\. Evil (1844) VIL 133 It had keen 
* verocun mate ominatum,' an ill abodance, if the first of chase 
five Egyptian dries., should be called the City of destruction. 
Abodft (*b*'d), sb. 1 Format 1-3 abid* 3-5 
abod* 4*7 abood* 5 abooda, 6 aboada, 6-7 
abend, 5- abode. Northern 3-6 abode, 3-7 
abald(e. [vbl sb. of Abide, with same stem-vowel 
as the pa. t; cf. ride, rode, road.] 

+ 1 » The action of waiting: delay, esp. in phrase 
without abode, without delay, immediately. Obs. 

a tree Juliana (BodL MS.) 73 A l stale wurfie men dofi 
hirebuiue to-deafi outen shade. 1314 Guy Warns. 46 Thurch 
the bodl his swerd glod Ded he Tel withouten abod. 1378 
Barsour Bruce L 14s He buskyt hym, but mar abac. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kmt. T. 107 And right anoon, without* eny 
abood His baner he deaplayeth. 4:1430 Lydgate Boehm 
(1354) I. xy. %t Whateuer he sayd, as longeth to Edio. With- 
out abode, she sayd the same alsa <48# Trkvira Higden 
(1 307) 1. xxxviii. 406 And made no more abood But ran 
anone into the wood, c 1900 Lassceiot of the Laid (1863) 
jaw Kyng clamedyus makith non abaid. 1377 Hounrnrd 
Chross. III. 9 xiix Without ante abode he entered the barge, 
isafi Shaks. Merck. Yen, il vL ex Sweete friends, your 
patience for my long abode, Not I, but my affairs bane 
made you wait. 

f 2 . A temporary remaining ; a stay. Obs. 
ctsju Chaucer H. Fassse iil 94a Of restes, of labour, of 
viages, Of abood, ofdeeth, of lyre, c safe Fortercue Abe. 
OLins. Mon. (1714) 40 Their long or schorte Abode, xflgp 
Hakluyt Yoyages IT. v. 143 In any of their abodes or 
passages by sea or land. ific^HiaaoN Whs. I. 45a Wee 


by lodging in an iane. 

n 111. all 963 There are two parts 
during his aboad upon the Earth. 
es vi. ml 78 (1840) He waxoth wroth 


4 Him. Mon. (17x4) 40 Their long or sch 
Hakluyt Yoyages II. 1 
passages by sea or lan . 
are wont to describe a short l __ 
x8gs Hosbes Leviathan 111. xlL 
ofour Saviour’s Office du ‘ 

1749 Fielding Tom Josses 
at your abode here. 

1 3 . Used by Puttcnham for the rhetorical prac- 
tice of * dwelling upon a point.’ Obs. 

xgBp Puttenhah Eng. Poess* 940 (1869) The perawader . . 
should dwell vpon that point longer then vpon any other, and 
as it were to make his chief aboad thereupon, for which cause 
I name him the figure of aboad, according to the Latins name. 
4 . Habitual residence, dwelling. 

1378 Laniards Peramb. Kent aox (iM) During his aboada 
in Kent, be had so incxoched upon the landt. xgni Sham. 
x Hess. Y/ f v. iv. 88 The Countrey where you make abode, 
ifiix Bible John xiv. 03 We will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. 17x8 Pont Iliad v. xox The brave 
Dolopian's mighty line. Who near adored Scamander made 
abode, i860 IL A. Vaughan Ho. w. Mystics (ad. a) I. ao6 
To dwell on the union of Christiana with Chnst; on His 
abode in ua, and our ahiding in Him. 

6. An abiding-place, a dwelling-place, place of 
ordinary habitation ; house or home. 

1814 Raleigh Hist. World il 499 Her aboad was about 
lie River Liris. 1833 G. Herbert Temple 167, Pa xxiii. 4 


to the abodes of misfortune and pain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
l&gj I. 3*0 He troubled himself little about decorating his 

t Abode* *b$ Obs. [f. A-RBT)K v., OE. abe 6 d-an, 
pa. pple. a-boden, ‘to announce'; on the analogy 
of the simple sb. Book, and its relation to the 
primitive beddan , boden : see next word.] An an- 
nouncement, prediction, prognostication. 

c 1600 Chapman Iliad (1857) xm. 146 If even the best of 
Gods, High thund'ring Juno's husband, stirs my spirit 
with true abodes 1887 Decay 0/ Chr. Piety { 5. 196 That 
great unaensibleness many of ut shew of what others groan 
under, is a very ominous abode. 1898 Ovington Yeyage to 
Surat A superstitious fancy that mending old clothes hi a 
morning is of very ill abode. 

t Abode, v. Obs. 6-7 also abood(e. ff. Abodi 
j& 8, on the analogy of the simple vb. bode (OE. 
bodiati ) f. the sb. bode (OE. bod). OE. had the 
primitive vb. beSdan, ME. Bkdx, pa. pple. boden, the 
sb. bod, ME. Book, and its deriv. vb. bod-ian , mod. 
ET. to Bode ; also the deriv. vb. abeddan, ME. Abide, 
pa. pple. aboden ; whence at a later rime the prec. 
sb. and this vb.] 

1 . trans. To presage, prognosticate, be ominous 
of, Bode, Forebode. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hess. VI, v. vL 43 The Owle shriek'd at thy 
birth, an euill signe, The Night-Crow cry*de, aboding luck- 
lesse time, xooj — Henry YHl, 1. L 93 This tempest 
Dashing the Garment of this Peace, aboaded The aodaine 
breach on't. 1803 Greenwet Tacitus , Asm. (x6aa) m. IL 87 
The which when Pino perceiued, to aboada hia vtter dest mo- 
tion. 1885 J. Spencer Prodigies 83 Lest It should abode 
the running of that Vessel upon rocks. 

2 . intr. To be ominous. 

*899 Hammond Om Psalm lix. 3 Hus abodes most sadly to 
Saul at this time, 1873 Lady* Calling 1 u 84. xfi. 30 No 
night raven or screech-owl can abode half to dismally aa 
these domestic birds of prey. 

Abod* (ftb^-d), post tense of Abidb. 

t Abodament l Obs. [f. Abodi v. + •man, an 
early instance of a native vb. with this suffix.] A 
foreboding, presage, or omen. 

*199 Shaks. 3 Hen. Yl, iv. vii. n Tush man, ahead men t» 
muet not bow affHght vs. xiax ReUqssia Weitemianm xxo* 
The Lord Bishop . . took thelreedomto ask whether he had 
never any secret abodemeot in hia minde. *#§§ J. Srencaa 
Prodigies 179 Bat where matters ungratefiil fiul before us, 
we usually serve our little hatreds, by deriving upon *' — 
the Opinion of being ill ’ ' 


LbodftflM fit*. Obs. [Ad irreg. formation on 
Abode sb.\ perh. due to form-assoc. with prec.] 
Abode, abiding. 

UP WvRLav Aruserie L 131 Making abodement with the 
loam Prince, sfisd Drumm. or Hawtm. Poems 174 Nos 
time nor Place Of thy abodement shadows any Trace, But 
than to me Thou shin'st. 

t Aboding* vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Abode v. 4 -iso 1 ] 
Boding or foreboding. 

sms Bp. Bull Whs. II. 489 What strange ominous 
abodings and fears do many times on a sudden wins upon 
men or certain approaching evils. 

t Aboding, ppl, a. Obs. [f. Abode cm* - urn*.] 
Foreboding, portending, ominous, 
irip ^ACxeoH C>W yin. aaril. (1844) VIII. X07 This un* 


ill aboding desire did displease the Lord. 

▲bof, abofife, obsolete forms of Above. 

Aboio, ado. Obs. dial. f. aboue, tbowe, Above. 
e ijfis Sir Ferumbras 3979 By )mt was Gyoun vp a<eto)eS 
oppoun |w ]*ddre an hm. And pe top y-knyt |* 

Ibid . 43x9 Amydde >e brigge bar stent a tour y-buld aboje 

wvk gi ft honour. 

A&m, pa. pole, of Abow v. Obs. 

Abo]t(B, abont(o, obs. past t. of Abyb v. 
▲boil (iboH), adv. [f. A prep\ on* in + Boil.] 
In or into a boiling state ; a-boiling. 

rig Hugh Miller Schools aesd SchooBn. vi. 197 Scenes 
of cruelty and spoliation of which the recollection . . had still 
power enough to set his Scotch blood aboiL 
t Abolet*. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. abolft-us, pa. 
pple. otabolfrei tee Abolish.] Obsolete, out of use. 

csgef Skelton Why come ye net 7x0 And dare uao this ex- 
periens To practyse such abolate sciens. 

Aboltob (ahp’UJ\ v . ; also 3-6 abolyssh, 6 
abhollah; Sc. 7obolllM. [a. Yt.aboliss-, lengthened 
stem of adolir:—L. abolisc-fre, inceptive o< abole-re 
to grow out of use, and trans. to destroy, do away 
with; f. ab off, away -4- obs. ole-re to grow. In Eng. 
as in French always trans.] To put an end to, to 
do away with ; to annul or make void ; to demolish* 
destroy or annihilate. Its application to persons 
or concrete objects is nearly obsolete ; it is usually 
said of institutions, customs or practices. Formerly 
ofteu followed by from, out of ; now usually without 
complement 

*490 Caxton Esseydes xxvL 94 Thou hast abolywhed my 
fraunchiae. 154a Cesstn. Fa by an vil 700 This yere wax the 
bishop of Rome . . abholiahed quit out of this realms. iua 
Brinklow Compl. (1874) xix. 44 How can wickydneaw abo- 
lyssh wyckednesae, but rather increase it? 1996 Srerasa 
F. Q. il iv. 43 And with thy blood abolish so reprochfitll 
blott. 1807 Topbell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 371 He < 
craftily diaae ruble and abolish his foot -steps to deceive 
Hunters. 1809 Skenr Reg. Mssj. 4 The fourtie dayes, or 
, granted to the penewer . . is discharged and 
x8sx Biriji /l U. 18 And the idolca hee shall 


thrie sunnes, f 


terlys 

36 The adventure . . abolished that heathenish ceremonj 


tony. 

with 


Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. ix. aox Thus in any case, w 
what rule soever, shall the Bastille be abolished from c_ 
Earth, xfjfg Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 4x3 Some dislike the 
notion of its being possible to abolish pestilence by sanitary 
reform. 1877 Daily News $ Nov. 5/1 We know that Ike best 
way to abolish darkness is to give light, that the beat way 
to abolish folly la to spread wisdom. 

AboUsllftiblf (fttyrliffib'l), a. [f. Abolihr v. + 
•ahlb. Cf. mod. YT.abofissabU.] Capable of' being 
abolished, or put an end to ; liable to abolition. 

x66o Howell. AboUshable, Amortissable, alnvgabl*. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. il viii. 83 Hops Is but deferred; not 
abolished, not abolishable. xftSo Ruskin Mod. Painter* V. 
viii. ilL 1 4. *8o This Laonidaa 1 


(Abf * lijt\ ppl. a. [f. Abolish v + 
-in.] Put on end to* done away with, suppressed. 

x86g A S. Ayrton in H. of Comm. Daily News Jans 19 This 
was an aboliriied office, and there was no contract bmdbf 
Government to give the officers of an abolished office their 
full salaries for fife. 

Abollihw (itfliju). [f. Abolish v. + -er 1 ] 
One who abolishes, puts an end to, or abrogates. 

174a Mioolbton Cicerv III. xL 964 (ed. j) The aboliaher 
of a tyranny. iBs8 W. Taylor In Atm. Rev. IV. so8 The 
abolisher or the political equality of religious sects. sSg8 
Gladstone Hem. Age II. 13a The Conqueror and Disarmar 
but not yet Abolisher of Death. 

Abolishing aly* UJiij), vbl. sb. [f. Abolish w.-f 
-inq 1 .] The act or process of putting an end to, or 
doing away with ; a suppression, destruction, or 
annihilation ; abolition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

t«49 J. Ponet (title) Ochinus, Bernard, of Sima. A Tmgedie 
or Duuoge of the uniuste va m ped Primarie of the Bishop of 
Rome, and of the lust AboUwyng of the some, etc. 1893 
Milton Cess*. Hirelings Wks. 1831, 353 To have proVd in 
general the sboiiShing of Tithes, a s&t Goodwin A beis^ 

ofthe deedsof SsSfc 8 ^^*" ^ °* c "— l>r ‘ 0i> 

AboUftlllllBllt (&bplijm6nt). ar^. |f. Abolish v. 
4- -meet. Cf. Fr. abolissement ifith a (which may 
be the direct source).! 

L The process of abolishing; putting an end to, 
or doing away with ; annulment* or destruction. 
(It scarcely diners from Abolxbhimg sb. on the one 
hand, or Aboutioh on the other : the latter is now 
generally used instead.) 


"ms 6 o*Becon Potatienfer Lent Wka 1843, 1*9 1 

" ri himself. . for the abolishment of all your 
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ABOLITION. 
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The Kynges rapremacie, end 


•ine Ufa Fob* A. f AL §m/* The Kynges suptesneie, Mid 
thabolyehcment of the byahop of Rome ■ euthoii itjie. a6iz 
Sfbkd Hist. Brit . vn. xxxiL 399 Abohahment of the peruerae 


a feed lust, tfrit. vn. xxxu. 399 Abolishment or tne peruene 
lew of the West-Saxons. seed Rsnvleigkt Ghost (1651) eoo 
Decreeing the eholiiihment end death of mankind in revenge 
of their Annex, ilxa South ky in £j. Rev. VIII. 398 By 
abolishing that syntcm in the countries which he Ium sub. 
jectedi end by necomitating itx abolishment in others. s8Bs 
Jour*. Educ. 1 Feb. 95/a Tae main poinu urged In the memo- 
rial were — 1. the abolishment of payment for pass. 

2 . The result of abolishing ; a state of annihila- 
tion, or cessation of existence. 

iMI Browning Ring tjf Bk. III. ix. 1409 Abolishment Is 
nothingness, And nothingness has neither head nor tail. 

Abolition, (tebfllijan). [a. Fr. abolition , orf 
ad. L. abolition -em annulling, amnesty, n. of action 
from abolert : sec Aromrh.J 
1 . The act of abolishing, or putting an end to ; 
the fact of being abolished, or done away with ; 
annulling, destruction, or annihilation. 

sgep Moss Su/fl. Soules Wks. 1537, 311/9 They by the dis- 
truccion of the clergy, meane the clcre abolydon of Christes 
faith. 103 Klyot Cast* l of H tit h 55 (1541) It aignifieth a 
short abotidon or dissolution of nature, a iM Medk /'or. 
a Pet. iii. Wks. 1679, in. 617 We look fora New heaven and a 
New earth to precede this abolition, ifp J xm. Taylor Serm. 
1. xxlL 986 Requiring onely contrition, even at the last for 
the abolition of eternal guilt. 1763 Lix. Baxximoton in 
Kllis Orig. Lett, 11. 303 IV. 474 He recommended Union and 
Abolition of party Distinctions. 17ns Gov. Morris Starks 


presriooaf Juvenal /minus majeris abo liae a crime com- 
mitted by a very deep philosopher. 

II AlMMHb i&b*u‘m&). * A large species of serpent, 
which inhabits the morasses ana lens of South 
America, EpUratis Cenchria Penny Cycl. 1836. 

II ftt)(milillini r -HI (sebfira/i’tftn, -fc) [mod. 
L., f. hk ab away from + omds-um or omass-um (a 
Gallic Word) bullock's tripe, hence a fat paunch.] 
The foorth, and truedigestive, stomach of ruminants. 

1706 Phillips, Abomasum , the Pannch of a Beast, the 
Tripes; in Anatomy, one of the four Stomachs of Ruminant 
Animals. 174 s Chambers Cycl, It is in the Abomasus of 
calves and lambs that the rennet, or earning is found, where- 
with housewives turn or curdle their milk. 1873 Blakx ZooL 
as In the 4th division, abomasus, or rennet, the lining mem- 
prune is filled with gastric tubular glands. 

Abottiinabl* (iltyrminib"), a. Also 4-7 ab- 
hominable. [a. Fr. abominable, abhominable ad. 

» • ■ j • _ i t 


Abolition of party Distinctions, 179a Gov. Morris Sparks 
Life 4 Wr. (1839) III. 99 The abolition of the slave trade 
Is disagreeable to them, site H. Spknckx First Priu. 1. v. 
1 99. (1875) 103 The abolition of an imaginable agency, and 
tne substitution of an unimaginable one. *875 Wood Therap. 
375 (1879) The paralysis or quietness must have been due to 
an abolition of sensation. 

b. spec . The abolition of the slave-trade, which, 
in the end of the 18th and during the 19th cen- 
turies, both in the European colonics, and still 
more in the United States of America, became a 
great political question, so aB to be spoken of 
farattifcrly as 4 abolition.* Hence attrib. as the 
'Abolition movement,' an 'Abolition speech,’ etc. 

17ft T, Clarkson {title) Essay on the comparative Effi- 
ciency of Regulation or Abolition as applied to the Slave- 
trade, tfiofi — Hist, of the Abolition II. ii. 118 The author 
travels to Paris to promote the abolition in France. 1863 
W. Phillips Speeches vi. 139 Dr. Qiannlng has thanked the 
Abolition party. >863 Kemble Res id in Georgia 37 Until 
the late abolition movement. 

f 2 . A putting out of memory; a final overlooking 
or condoning, an amnesty. Also (in Law) per- 
mission to condone an offence, or withdraw from 
its prosecution. 

1606 Holland Suetonius 89 After that Coenar was slaine . . 
all men for feare of trouble* and uprores decreed a final! 
abolition and oblivion of that fact, taps Blount Law Diet . , 
Abolition , A destroying or putting out of memory ; the leave 
given by the King or Judges to a criminal accuser to desist 
fromfurther prosecution. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet . , A Mition , 
a destroying or effacing or putting out of memory. 

Abolitionary (gbttlrfoniri), a. [f. Abolition 
+ -aby.] Dealing with abolition or annihilation ; 
destructive. 

i860 Aug. Bobohuikin Nik. in Russia in Fortn. Rev. IV. 
(N.S.) >33 If he is a Nihilist, he should profess exclusively 
negative and abolitionary doctrines. 

Abolitionism (aibaiiJanizmV [f. Abolition 
1 b. + -IBM.] The principles or measures of aboli- 
tionists ; opposition to negro slavery. 

1808 Wilbkrporce Lit. to Wm. Smith in Life (1838) III. 
xxiL 383 With a view to having the Spanish deputies well im- 
pregnated with Abolitionism. 1833 M. Howrrr tr. Bremer’s 
Homes of New World HI. 341 Violent abolitionism is more 
and more giving place to a nobler and calmer spirit. «86o 
Sat. Rev. No. 935. 340/9 Even in the Free States Abolition- 
ism Is not quite safe. 

Abolitioiiiat (aWli/anist). [f. Abolition + 
-1ST.] One who aims at or advocates the abolition 
of any institution or custom. 

1838-7 Dickknm Sketches ([1850) >44 The abolitionist of the 
national debt, the unflinching opponent of pensions. x8yx 
Daily News Nov. x Who, indeed, among the abolitionists of 
Purchase has ever denied that English gentlemen . . have 
nerved their country on the battle-field T 

b. Applied specially, and probably originally, 
to persons seeking the abolition of negro slavery. 
Used also attrib. 

179a Clarkson in Slave-trade II. 912 Many looked upon 
the abolitionists ns monsters, xlsa Dickens Lett. 1. 61 (ed. 9) 
1 speak of . . all parties— Slave Upholders and Abolitionists. 
1899 Times 98 Dec. 6/4 Hie vagaries of the Abolitionists 
would cause a revulsion of fooling in favour of the South. 
ibid. The doing! of their Abolitionist brethren. 
AboUtioiliMe(«b61ijaneix), v. [f. Abolition + 
•mb.] To imbue with the principles of abolitionism; 
to render opposed to slavery. Chiefly in U.S. 

1848 Rastlktt, To abolitiemiae : to convert to the doctrines 
of the abolitionists. s8fa S.L.J. 'A Blockaded Brit. Sub>’ 
Life in the South I. L 3 Scheme of aboUtioniring Virginia. 
Abolke, ? for abotyt{n, pa. pple of Aheliin. 

B Abollfo [referred to a Gr. 4/xflo A^ for 

bvaficXij a throwing back and around; but very 
doubtful;] A woollen cloak worn chiefly by the 
eoldiert ind lower classes of ancient Rome. 

1888 Smith Diet. Asst. a.v. The abolla was used by the 
lower classes at Rome, and consequently by the philosophers 
who affected severity of manners and fife. Hence the ex- 


Bala /tins. Loud. Nows 19 Feb. in The abominably des- 
potic government of the kingdom of the Two 6idliss. 

2 . loosely. Very badly, unpleasantly, ordietastefully. 
1843 Trkvok Let. in Carte's Collect. (1735) aw The King 
wants arroes and money abominably, mm Walfol* Lott, 
to ii. Matsu 87 (1834) 1 . 303 My dear child she brags abomin- 
ably. sflg| VjcnGmnnsllExpod. L 486(1858) Theabominably 
iterated a cc o rd io ns, with thew kindred J ews-harpe. 

Abominate v ityrminrit ), v. [f L .abdmindt- ppl. 
stem of abdmind-ri : see Abominable and -ate 8 .] 
L To feel extreme disgust and hatred towards; to 
regard with intense aversion ; to abhor, loathe. 

tfaa Bulwkk Chirommia 33 Who refliae, abhor detest or 
abominate some execrable thing, 1849 Milton Sikmokl. L 


dmenl' In med. L, and OFr., and in Eng. from 
Wyclif to 1 7th c. # regularly spelt abhominable , and 
explained as ab homine, quasi 4 away from man, 
inhuman, beastly,' a derivation which influenced 
the use and has permanently affected the meaning 
of the word. No other spelling occurs in the first 
folio of Shaks., which has the word 18 times ; and 
in L.L.L. V. i. 17, Holophemes abhors the * rackers 
of ortagriphie,’ who were beginning to write abomin- 
able for the time-honoured abhominable. 1 

1 . Exciting disgust and hatred, generally by evi- 
dent ill qualities, physical or moral ; offensive, 
loathsome ; odious, execrable, detestable. 

A. Of things. 

1366 Maun drv. (1839) ix. iox The abhomynablc Synne of 
Sodomye. ijBa Wyclif 1 Mac. 1 . 57 Kyng Antiochus becldide 
the abominable [rsB8 abhominable Jydol of desolacioun. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xcL 840 The frogge is vene- 
mouN and sbhomynable therefore to men. 1535 Fisher Wks. 
(1876) 373 Askyng of him mercy for your abhominable of- 
fences. s$8B Shaks. L.L.L. v. L ay Neighbour vocatur 
nebour; neigh abreuiated ne : this is abhominable, which 
lie would call abhominable. 1603 — Meat, for Meat. 111. ii. 
95 From their abhominable and beastly touches. s 8 sx Bible 
Lev. vii. ax Any vneleane beast, or any abominable vncleatie 
thing, tfifix Pagitt Heresiog. 91 The authors of this opinion 
that set Prayer* are abhominable. 1867 Milton /'. L. x. 465 
This infernal pit, Abominable, accursed, the house of woe. 
1756 Burke / ’tud. Nat. Sac. Wks. I. 76 Shall we pass by this 
monstrous heap of absurd notions, and abominable practices? 
.878 Humphrey Coin Colt. Man. xxiv. 337 The abominable 
profligacy of her character did not prevent a servile senate 
from conferring divine honours upon her. 

b. Of persons. 

1381 Wyclh- Titus L 16 Thei ben abomynable [xjffS ah- 
hominable] and vnbylevefol, and reprouable to al good werk. 
1835 Covrrdale Wad. xiv. 9 For the vngodly & his vneodly- 
nes isre both like abhominable vnto God. 16x0 Shaks. Ternf. 
11. ii. 163 The poore Monster's in drinke : An abhominable 
Monster. 18x9 T. Taylor Titus i. 16. 394 The miserable 
condition of the hypocrite ; Hee is an abhominable person. 
1888 Culpeper & Cole tr. Bartholinus Anat. 1. xxviii. 70 
A young woman the Wife of an abominable Taylor. 1878 
B. Taylor Deukalioy 1. iv. 36 Distinct, abominable, 1 see 
ourselves before the Titans were. 
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abominate some execrable thing. s8sn Milton Jsikouokl. L 
339 (1851) A Scotch Warr, condemn d and abominated by 
tne whole kingdom. 17x8 Dx Fob Jure Divine Pref. 4 Those 
who Swore to him when he was King. . are all Perjur'd 
Rebels; abominable, and to be abominated by all good 
Men. iya8 Newton ChronoL Amended q The Egyptians., 
lived only on the fruits of the earth, and abominated flesh- 
eaters. xfilfl Motley Dutch Rep. iil v. 437 Influential per- 
sons an Madrid had openly abominated the cruel form of 
amnesty which had been decreed. 

2. loosely. To dislike strongly. 

x88o V. Lex Italy iv. iii. 170 Steele . . had no musical sense, 
and abominated operas. x88i A. Trollops Ay aids Angel 
III. xhri. 37 Then he spake again 'I do abominate a perverse 
young woman.' 

Abominate (&ty'inin£t\ ppl. a. fad. L. abdmi • 
ttdl-us pa. pple. of abdmi mUrt : sec Abominable.] 
Held in abomination, detested. 

1850 Blackik eKschytus I. 194 These are the horrid feasts, 
Of gods abominate^ xlga Kingsley A udromeda 58 Grieving 
the eyes of their pride, abominate, doomed to their anger. 

AbominitM (&ty'miniitcd), ppl. a. [f. Abomin- 
ate v. 4* -NO.] Held in abomination, detested. 

*7*x Aubrey Misc. 1. 97 So certainly docs the Revenge of 
God pursue the abominated Murderer. 

Abomination also 4-7 ab- 

hominaoioun, abhomynaolon. [a. Fr. abomina- 
tion (13th c. in Litt.) ad. L. abdmtndiidn-em n. of 
action f. abomind-ri : see Abominable.] 

1 . The feeling or state of mind of combined dis- 
gust and hatred ; abhorrence, detestation, loathing. 

xj95 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 7 Alle resonable men have 
greet abhominacioun of bodili nodomie. 1483 Caxton G. 
Leg. 431 [He] vysyted the hospvtallcs . . wythout ab- 
homynacion of dynorm^e ne of ordure or fvUhe of tommo 
pocyente. xgag 30 More Deouat. Nouis. Wks. 1757,96 We 
se gret cause to hauc it in hatred & aboininncion. sfixs 
Biri.e 1 Sam. xiiL 4 Israel also was had in abomination with 
the Philistines. Mod. To regard smoking with abomination. 

■j- b. Physical disgust, nausea. [So in early Fr.l Obs. 

*398 T hlviha Barth. De P. R. (1405) vu. viii. 228 Yf ged- 
ynes comyth of the stomak the paiyent felyth abhomyna- 
cion and wamlynge. 

+ 9 . A state or condition giving rise to intense dis- 
gust ; defilement, pollution, abomiimbleness. Obs. 

14x3 Lydgate Pylg- Sowte (1483) 111. i. 49 What stynke and 


14x3 Lydgate rylg. .S owle (1483) 111. 1. 49 What stynke and 
comipcion what rylthc and abhomynacion is there withynne 
the helle. 1480 Rob. the Devyll 31 1 desvre youe to hcarc 
mv confession Of my greate synnes the abhomynacon. 

3 . An action, or custom, abominable, detestable, 
odious, shamefully wicked or vile; a degrading vice. 

c 1305 E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 1173 (1864) 73 He vsedabom- 
inaciones of idolatryc. c xjBfi Chaucer Man of Lowes T. 
88 He . . Wolde never wryte in non of his sermouns Of such 
unkynde abhominacioun*. 1494 Fabyan vi. dxxxi. 180 Y a 
great abhomynacion of thyae tyranous Danys, that beat, 
robbed, and slewe y* innosent people without mercy. 1549 
Latimer 7 Serm. bcf. Edw. 17(1869) *°7 What an abhomina- 
cion is it? the foulest that euer was to attribute to mans 
worke oure saluacion. x8o8 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. lit. vL 94 
Th* adulterous Anthony, most large In his abhominations. 
xfixx Bible Mai. ii. 1 1 An abomination is committed in Israel. 
s88a Burnet Rts. of Princes v. 159 He was not guilty of 
these monstrous Abominations. 185s Miss Y once Cameos 
(1877) III. xxiii. 355 Ninety-five theses, many of which were 
directed against the special abominations of TetzcL 

A An object that excites disgust and hatred ; a 
thing detested or detestable. (Followed by unto, 
to.) esb. in the Bible, a cause of pollution, an idol. 

1368 M aundev. (1839) xxviii. 989 Fro him comethe out 
smoke and stynk and fuyr, and so moche Abhomynacioun, 
that unethe no man may there endure. 238s Wyclif Matt. 
xxiv. 15 Je schulen se the abhomynacioun of discomfort that 
is seid of Danyul, the pronliete. iau Coverdale a Kings 
xxiii. 13 Malcom the abhominacion ofthe children of Ammon. 
181s Bible Prov. xii. 99 Lying lippea are abomination to the 
Lord. X794 Sullivan View of Nat. 1 1. Nor was it until the 
days of Hesekiah . . that this abomination [the brazen serpent] 
was tom from the land. x8g6 Kane A retie Explor. 1 1. v. 59 
Brewed up flax-seed and lime-juice and quinine and willow- 
stems into an abomination which was dignified as beer. 

i 5 . loosely. An unpleasant or disgusting amount, 
etc. Obs. 

1604 Dekkeb Honest WA. (1873) 8, 1 ha spent an abomina- 
tion mis voyage. 

f AbondbUk'tionly* csiv. Obs. [f. Abomination 
+ -ly2.] Abominably; hatefully; to an extent 
which is an abomination to the speaker. 

banging abominatlonly. 1718 Mas. Behm Young King\. 
iii. VS5 Let me see a little; my wife loves Newalties abomina- 
tiotily, and I must tell her something about the King. 

JLbominator (fttyroiinriUi). [f. Abominate v. 
+ -OB, as if a. L. *abbmindtor agent noun f. abomi- 
ndri .] One who abominates or detests ; an ab- 
horrer or extreme hater. 

18x8 Scott Old Mort. L More than one non-juring bishop. 


2 . loosely. Veiy unpleasant or distasteful. 

x86o Tyndall Glaciers 1. 9 27. 9x8 The rain was pitiless 
and the road abominable. >874 Black Pr. of Thule 37 Sheila 
had nothing to do with the introduction of this abominable 
decoration. 

B. as adv. 

1477 Norton Ordin . AUh. (165a) v. 73 For they male be 
abhominable sower, Over-sharpe, too bitter. 

^Abominable has occasionally been used, like 
terrible , prodigious, as a simple intensive. Juliana 
Berners (15th c.) writes of • a bomynable syght of 
monks,' i.e. a large company. Cf. Abomination 5 
and Abominationly. 

▲bosniliablaneffff (iV'ininab’lnes). Also 6-7 
abbomlnableneaae. [f. Abominable -1- -nemb.] The 
quality or state of being very offensive ; loathsome- 
ness, orliousness. 

1530 Palhch. Abiiomynablenesse, abhominabietl, X541 R. 
Barnes Wks. (1573) 399 Yet men had rather here this ab- 
hominablenes, then for to release a litle of theyr own will 
184a Cromwkll Let. 79 (Carl.) The propositions enclosed ; 
— which for their abominableneas, manifesting also the im- 
pudcncy of the men, I thought fit to present to your view. 
189a Bentley Boyle Led. i. 3 We must forbear to urge athe- 
ists with the . . Abominableneas of their Principles. 2819 
Southey Lett. (1836 ) III. 148 My abecedarian interpretation 
of your abominableneas. 

Abominably (Hyminfibli), adv. Also 6-7 ab- 
homlnably. [T Abominable* -ly*.] 

1 . So as to cause disgust and hatred ; offensively, 
loathsomely; odiously. 

• sgao Myrrmre of Our Lodge 191 They . , ledde theyr 
lyues abhomynably in fylthe of flesshely fuste^^ xgM Cover- 
dale Wild. xix. is They dealt so abhoaifnabMr & churlishly 
with straungers. z8oa Shakb. Ham. 111. H ggfi. haue thought 
some of Natures louerney-men had made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. tSss 
Bible 1 Kings xxL 98 And bee did very abominably in fol- 
lowing Idolea. rags Buber Reg. Peace Wks. IX. 46 The 
Committee for foreign Affairs (Sansculottes) were rack 
slovens, and stunk so abominably, that no Muacadin Am- 
basaadour . . could come within ten yards of them. s88s 
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whoat authority and income were upon a» apostolical a Mala 
as the neatest abominator of Episcopacy could well desire. 

■ tliDOlnilMi v. (Ms. [a. Fr. abomint-r, 14th c., 
id. L. abbmindri.] - Abominate v. 

s 69 i Hammond Wks . IV. xii. 643 The Primitive Christians 
were branded and abomined by them for three special faults. 
m tpift Swift (L.) By topics which though 1 abomine 'em 
May serve as arguments ad hominem, 
tAbOM, v. Obs.—* [Seequot. Never used.] 
itfg6 Blount Gleet., Alone (from the Italian abonart or 
mbbonare) to make good or seasonable, to ripen. 

Abood, obsolete form of A bod*. 

AbOOUf adv. and prep. Northern form of Abovb ; 
also used as a poetic form. 

l*7S B. Taylor Fans/ 1. i.4 Pauling light & fainter sparkles 
Gleam in cloudless dark aboon. 

Aboord, obsolete form of Aboard. 

Aboral (fcbfrsril), a. Zool. [f. L. ab away from 
+ -oral, f. L. fir- mouth.] Pertaining to the region 
of the animal body at the opposite extremity from 
the mouth. Used especially of those types of animal 
structure in which the mouth occupies one of 
the poles. 

xSg7 L. Agassis Contrib. Nat. Hist. N. America IV. 376 
1 have called this side [of radiate animals] the oral or actinal 
area, and the opposite side the alwral or abactinal urea. 

Macalirtrr Invertehr. 5 6 The intestine . . ends in a 
■mall aboral sac or cloaca. 

Aboroement, var. Aboksement, Oh., abortion. 
Abord (abo »itl), v. arch, also 6-7 aboard, 


abord(e, aboard, abboord. [a.Fr.abon/c-rto come 
to the side of, approach, land, f. d boni to the side 
of ; see Aboard adv. Cf. Accost i/.] 

+ 1. To approach, come close to; to enter, land 
on, gain a footing upon. Obs. 

1309 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxxvi. so And the rovall shyppe, 

r , Tipped Perfitenes, They dyd aborde. tra Palboh. 415 
uburde : as one shyppe doth another, Vabonie. I aborde 
a shyppe, 7 e aborde. xsto Ivf. Fort if. 5 That an enemie 
may bee the more troubled to alioura tlie Fort. Ibid. 38 
Approclied , aborded, and surprised. s6x 1 Cores. , Catfner, 
to abboord, adioyn, lye neere vnto. 1691 Ray IVita. God 
(1714) 901 The first Spaniards that aborded America. 

2. To accost. Obs. or arch. 

x6xx Cotgr., A border 1 to approach, account, abboord. a sfist 
F. G Seville L]fe of Sidney 74 (1659) To abbord, cither with 
question, familiarity, or scorn. lip Tiiacklray Professor 
ii. 176 He . . aborded the two ladies with easy eloquence, 
t Aboard, sb. Obs. also aboard, [a. hr. abord 
approach ; f. abordc-r : see prec.] 

1. The act of approaching ; approach ; manner of 
approach. Cf. hr. au premier abord. 
s6n Cotgr., A rrade, an airmail, acceasc, abboord, or com* 
nine to. 164s Digby Nat. Bodies 253 (L.) He 4 a blind man] 
would at the 11 


would at the first aboard of a stranger . . . 

prehension of his stature, xfigg J knnincjr Elite z 16 This, at 
first aboard, astonish'd Cyrilla. 1774 Ciiertkrfikld Let. 186 
(R.) Whether your first abord made that advantageous im- 
pression. 

2. Way of approach. 

1670 Laurels Voy. Italy I. 8 a I never saw a more stately 
abord to any Citty then to this [Genoa). 

Abord, obs. form of Aboard adv. 
t AbOTd&gO. Obs. [n.Fr. abordagt] An attack 
upon a ship by boarding it. 

c xuo Sis J. Balfour Practtcks (17 54)640 The master farther 
gettis of the ship takin be him and the companie, the best 
cahill and anchor for his abordage. 

Aboro, obs. pa. pple. of A hear v. 
f Abord ering , ppl- a. Obs. rare . [implies a 
vb. aborde r, apparently due to confusion between 
Border v. and Abord v., Ft. aborder, in Cotgr. 
* to lye neere vnto.’] Bordering, neighbouring, 
contiguous. 

sjMfta ant Horace , Sat. 11. i. Lestc people nyjrft aborderyng, 
myght wyn the same, 1967 Ibid. 1. ni. Twixt towers, 
abordringe next [Lat. vicious], 

Aborxgen, aborigin (ftlyridgin). [a form 
occasionally occurring as a singular to Abori- 
gines (which had no sing, in L.); ad. Fr. aborigine, 
or following the analogy of the simple Origin, 
L. orlgo, ortgin-em , pi. origin-es. But tne tendency 
is to treat Aborigines as a purely Eng. word, ana 
make the singular aborigine."] 
xfiofi Warnkr Albion's Eng. xv. xciii. 374 For Welsh and 
Scots.so far-forth we Aborigens may name, iha I. Taylor 
Sat. Even. (1834) 349 He fa then aborigin of all spheres of 
thought, ft finds himself at home ft at ease in every region. 
1839 R. F. Burton Lake Reg. Cent. Afr. in Joum. R. C. S. 
XXIX. 13c. 67 The Ciroex leciularius , . b apparently an 
aborigen of tne country. 

Aboriginal (®b»ridgin*i), a. and sb. [f. L. 
ab origins (see Abobiginm) + -al.] 

A. adj. 

1. First or earliest so far as history or science gives 
record ; primitive ; strictly native, Indigenous, used 
both of tne races and natural features of various lands. 

1667 Watkhnousr Fire of Load, to Mr. Spencer, the trusty 
and Aboriginal Librarian *•** Lvrll Brine. GeoL (1873) 
II. m. xllv. 507 The very sites 01 the aboriginal forests, w 48 
Ford Hm n db k Spah sb 31 «.■ The wild habits and early con- 
dition of the aboriginal Iberians. i*74Lyrll Rlem. Cool vi. 
77 The pebbles therefore in the older jg ' ‘ “ 


2. spec. Dwelling in any country before the arrival 
of later ( European 1 colonists. 

1788 Busks Sp agt. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 64 This ab- 
original people of India. >866 Livingstons Jowth. (1873} I. 
x. 959 Munongo. . would apply to theee aboriginal chiefs tor 1 l 

3. Of or pertaining to aborigines, to the earliest 
known inhabitants, or to native races. 

xtgi D. Wilson Prek, Annals( 1863) I. iL 57 The aboriginal 
fleets of Ancient Caledonia. 1864 Social Set. Rev. 1 . 990 By 
putting fire-arms into their hands the English doubled the 
aboriginal power. >874 Sayck Com A PhiloL v. 175 The 
chances are that a modern Hindoo will be altogether, or in 
great part, of aboriginal blood, unless he be a Brahmin. 

B. sb. (with //.) [The adj. used cllipticallv ] 

An original inhabitant of any land, now usually as 
distinguished from subsequent European colonists. 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Pratt. Mass. Bay lit 969 A good 
friend to the aboriginals of every tribe. 1I43 Darwin ray. 
of Nat. (1879) xix. 441 The thoughtless aboriginal . . is de- 
lighted At tne approach of the white man. 1673 A. Troi.lofr 
Australia - L 60 It will he m well to call the race by the name 
officially given to it. The government styles them ' abori- 
ginals . the word ' native ' is almost universally applied to 
white colonists born in Australia, 
b. fig. Of words. 

1838 Marsh Led. Engl. Lang. xxiv. 539 The mischief it 
[poetry] has done to the language by employing aliens as 
substitutes for worthier aboriginals. 

Aborigiulism (wWJridsiiializ’m). [f. Abo- 
higtnal t -ism.] The due recognition of native races. 

x*68 New Xealatui paper quoted m Daily News Sept. 3 But 
England has become troubled with qualms of conscience, or 
it may be a sentiment, about aboriginaiism. 

Aboriginftlity uediflri d^inai’llti). [f. Aborigi- 
nal + -it y.] The quality of being aboriginal ; exist- 
ence in or possession of a land at the earliest stage 
of its history. 

1831 A rchseol. Cam hr. (N.S.) 11. a$4 M. Worsaae denies the 
aboriginally of the Celts, i860 IVestut. Rev. (N.S.) No. 36 
4 19 7 ne presumption . . is in favour of immigration rather 
than aboriginality. 

Aboriginally f«!b5ri-dginili) f «ftr. [f. Abori- 
ginal + -ly2] from the very beginning; from 
the origin of a race ; in the earliest times or con- 
ditions known to history or science. 

i8ai W. Taylor in Month, kev. XCV. 498 The eastern shore 
hod certainly been peopled, aboriginally, with Saxon Millers. 
1843 Darwin Voy. of Nat. (1870) xviiL 494 The land having 
been aboriginally covered with forest trees. 1873 -- Insectiv. 
Plants xv. 359 It seems scarcely possible that each tentacle 
could have aboriginally existed os a prolongation of the leaf. 

Aborlgin&ry (RNbnri’dgin&r'O. [f. Aborigine; 
the termination formed on K ongindri-us an ori- 
ginal inhabitant : see -ary.] An aboriginal in- 
habitant. 

1868 Browning Ring\ Bk. IV. xi. 1918 Name me, a primi- 
tive religionist— As should the aboriginary be, I boast myself. 

Aborigines (ttboridftinjz, -iz). [A purely L. 
word, applied to those who were believed to nave 
been the inhabitants of a country ab origins, i.e. 
from the beginning (see Origin). At first only in 
the pi. ; for tne sing. Aboriginal has been used, also 
Aborigen, Aborigin ; and aborigine (apb&ri'dg- 
ini), which, seeming to be more in accordance with 
ordinary Eng. analogies, is the usual form, though 
etymologically as indefensible as serie or indict as 
a sing, of series , indices .] 

1. The original inhabitants of a country ; origin- 
ally, the race of the first possessors of Italy ana of 
Greece, afterwards extended to races supposed to 
be thie first or original occupants of other countries. 

1947 J. Harrison Exhort, to Scottes (1873) 9x4 Th« old 
lotins . . callyng thenuelfcs Aborigines, that is to sate : a 
people from the heginnyng. sfixo Holland Camden's Brit. 
1. 9 Diodorus and others . . would have the Britans to be . . 
meere Aborigines; that is, Homelings and not forren brought 
in. *735-8 Lu. Boungrrokk Ditto, upon Parties *4* The 
antient Britons are to us the Aborigines of our Island, 
x^s Spalding Italy I. 44 The Umbrians are said to have 
been the aborigineR of Italy. 1864 F. Burton Miss, to 
Dahome 19 The Rube, as may be proved by his language, is 
an aborigine of the mainland. B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 3 
The aborigineR of Germany hod their bards, their battle-songs 
and their sacrificial hymns. 

b A 

1635 Fullrr Ch. Hist. 11. 1 19 The Aborigines and the 
Advenae, the old Stock of Students, and tne new Store 
brought in by St. a GrimbalL 1704 Swift Battle <f Bks. 
(x7* z) 994 As to their own Seat, they were Aborigines of it. 

2. spec. The natives found in possession of a 
country by Europeans who have gone thither as 
colonists. 
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. Morse Amer. Grog. I. 594 Calvert, their leader, 


Nat. xix. 4; 

by. S864.L „ , 

half a century there will not be one aborigine left In Aus- 
tralia. 1868 Grant Duff Polit, Snrv. xie From 300,000 to 
400^00 aborigines reside within the territory of Liberia. 

8. Occas. used alio of animals and plants. 

1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. viL *09 whereby it ap- 
pears that the Brutes were not Aborigines. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. of Nod. vi. 1x9 1x879) I doubt whether any case is on 
record of an invasion on so grand a scale of one plant over 
the aborigines. 

Abome, obsolete form of Auburn. 
tAiboTHMint. Obs., also 6 aboroement. 
[A variant of Abortment due to the fluctuation 


between aborFus and abors-us in See next] 
Abortion, premature expulsion of the foetus, mis* 
carriage. 

irs T. Raynolde Birth of mankynde (1654) 8 a Aborce- 
mcnc or vnrimely birth is, when the woman is delyuared be- 
fore due season. s6*» Br. Hall Cases f Const. 9* To give 
any such expelling or destructive medicrae, with a direct in- 
tention to work an aboreement 

+ AboYfiva, a Obs. rare* 1 . [£. L. aborsus, vari- 
ant of abortus, pa. pple. of aborlri : see Abort. 
Nonius (c. 5, n. 506) makes a distinction between 
abortus and aborsus, evidently connecting the latter 
with ordiri to begin ; and tnis was proofcbly also 
the meaning of Fuller.] Abortive from the first ; 
checked before even a beginning had been made. 

t6|p Fuller Holy H’ar v. xxv. 987 (1840) Most of these 
designs were abortive, or ahoraive rather. 

Abort (ibf'Jt), v . [f. L. abort - ppl. stem of 
abori-ri to miscarry, disappear, f. ah off, away + 
orhri to arise, appear, come into being. Cf. Fr. 
ccvorte-rv— late I- +abortd-re, f. abort -us.] 

1. intr. To miscarry, to have a premature delivery 
of a child. 

1380 Hollyrand Treat. Fr. Tong., Avorter, to abort, or 
when a woman soeth not hir full time. LkBTRANGR 

Charles /, *04 Inis Spring the Queen . . aborted of a son. 
189a Todij Cycl. An. tjr Ph. V. 613 9 A woman who aborted 
at the sixth month. 

b. trans.fig. To bring to a premature or fruitless 
termination. 


1614 Reliq. I Cotton. (1679) 431 It [the Parliament) is aborted 
before it was born. x 08 o Contemp. Rev. XXXVII. 948 l ord 
Brougham did write a novel, but it was rather aborted than 
produced. 

2. Biol. To become sterile or nugatory; to under- 
go arrestment of development, so as to remain in a 
merely rudimentary condition, or to shrink away 
entirely ; said either of the development of an in- 
dividual, or of a race of plants or animals. 

x86a Darwin Fertiliz. Orchids 70 If the discs had been 
small . . we might have concluded that they had begun lo 
abort. x§77 Mivamt Elem. Anat. lit 11a They [the turbinal 
bones] may, on the contrary, abort altogether, as is the case 
in the probably smell-less Porpoises. 

t Abort C&tyF'Jt). Obs. [ad. L. abort -us an un- 
timely birth, f. aborLri : see Abort v.] 

1. A miscarriage, an untimely birth: lit. and fig. 
s6es Burton Anat. Mel. (*631) 1. ii. iv. vL 160 I11 Japonia 

f tis a common thing to stifle their children if they be poor, or 
to make an abort. 1631 Relic. IVotton. 94* Julia, a little 
before dying of an abort in childbed. iM J. Trapf Expos. 
9 Tim. i. 15 (1868) 651/e TheM stars fell worn heaven, os fast 
os the fig-tree makes abort, with any never so light and 
gentle a wind. 

2. The imperfect offspring of an untimely birth. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 140 False births, unkinde 

or strange aborts. *67* Salmon Syn. Medic. 11. xlv. 306 Lest 
the Child, for want or Nutriment, prove an Abort. 

Aborted (ftb^jttd), ppl. a. [f. Abort v. + -*d. 
Cf. mod. Fr. abort f] 

1. Bom before its time ; hence, imperfect, un- 
developed. 

*604 T. Wright Pass, qf Mind, Ep. Ded. [II could not tell 
whether to reioyce to see mine aborted infant revived. 

2. Biol. Rendered abortive or sterile ; reduced to 
a state of imperfect development, checked in normal 
development. Applied in Morphology to the rudi- 
mentary or imperfect appendages which, in some 
species, represent the perfect organs of what may 
be considered the archetype or ancestral form. 
Thus spines are aborted branches, the breasts of 
male beings are aborted teats, etc. 

x*39 Darwin Orig. Spec. (1873) v - *>6 When this occurs, 
the adherent nectary is quite aborted. 1867 J. Hogg Microec. 
11. L 394 Thorns, such as those of the rose, are aborted 
branches. 1870 Rollbrton An. Life Introd. 109 This rudi- 
mentary or aborted condition of the hepatic organ. 
Abortimt (&ty'jJ'£nt), a. rare-*, [ad. L. abor - 
tient-em pr. pple. of abortLre (in Vulgate), f. 
abort -us ; see Abort.] *Bot. Miscarrying ; sterile.’ 
Craig 1847, and later Diets. 


Aborti&cient a. and sb. [f. 

L. abortus', see Abort + Jacient-em making: see 
-FACT ENT.] 

A. adj. Productive of abortion, causing prema- 
ture delivery. 

1873 Wood Tkerap. (1879) 70 It seems to me incredible that 
doses of quinia are abortnarienL 1877 Woodman ft Tidy 


of qutnu 

Forensic Med. 745 Savina 
B. sb. [sc. unig.] 


. has often proved abortifacienL 


crap. 537 (1899} Its use as an abortifacient is 
the mvest dangers to Ufe. 1877 Woodman 
Med. 760 Dry herbs, reputed abortifacient*. 


187* Wood Tkerap. . 

accompanied by the gravest doi „ 

ft Tidy Forensic Med. 760 Dry herbs, reputed 
Aborting (&bf-jtin\ vbl. sb. [f. Abort v. 4 -inqi.] 
A miscarrying ; a failure to produce perfect pro- 
geny or fruit. 

site Hollvrand Trees. Fr. Tong., Avartement, aborting. 
Aborting (ftl^itiq), fpl.a. £f. A borts. +-ING«J 
Producing abortions ; miscarrying. 

ifija Br. M. Smyth Serm. 956 What wilt thou glue themT 
barren wombes (or aborting wombs). 

Abortion (&b^*ijan) ; also 6 abhortlon. [ad.L. 
abortiSn-em n. of action f. aborl-ri : see Abort.] 

L The act of giving untimely birth to offspring, 
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premature delivery, miscarriage ; the procuring of 
prematRre delivery so as to destroy oiispring. (In 
Med. abortion is limited to a delivery so premature 
that the offspring cannot live, i.e. in the cat* of the 
human foetus before the sixth month.) 

1547 Boor uk Brrv. Health UL 8 Abhorsion !• when a 
woman ii defyvered of her chyldc before tier lyme. s8|8 
Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Kp. 67 Fnyaitions . . promise therein a 
vertue against abortion. 177# Robertson America 1. nr. 097 
The women by the line or certain herbs procure frequent 
abortions. i 96 g I.ecky Euro*. Me ml* II. 1. aa The practice 
of abortion was one to which few person* in antiquity at- 
tached any deep feeling of condemnation. 

h.Jip. failure (of aim or promise). 

17x0 in Somers** Tract* I. xo All the Fruit of his Labour 
ends in Sterility and Abortion. 1707 Godwin Rnauiver 1. v. 
35 Genius [may I terminate in an abortion. 1814 Miss Bus- 
nky Wanderer IV. 58 The abortion of my purpose may have 
made me appear a mere female mountebank. 

2 . Biol. Arrestment of development of any organ, 
so that it either remain* a mere rudiment, or is en* 
tirely shrivelled up or absorbed. 

184a Asa Grav Struct, Dot. f>88o) vi. % % 179 Non-appear- 
ance of some parts which are supposed in the type =* Abor- 
tion or Suppression. 1899 Darwin Ong. Spec. (1873) v. 116 
The partial or complete abortion of the reproductive organ*. 
1870 Roujcston Am. Li/e 05 The skull of the Common Fowl 
diners in the abortion of the posterior emu. 

8. The imperfect offspring of an untimely birth, 
or any dwarfed and misshapen product of genera- 
* tion ; hence fig. the nugatory or empty result of 
any action. 

lip Br. Hall Christ. Mod. (Ward) 15/1 Those bodily de- 
lights . . alas ! what poor abortions they are, dead in the very 
conception. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jourtt. I. 171 A lit- 
tle abortion of a man . . hastened before us. 187a O. W. 
Holmes Poet. Break/. Tab. x. 315 The doctrine of man’s be- 
ing a blighted abortion, a miserable disappointment to his 
Creator. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark. Cant. II. Ui. 74 His 
feet are monstrous abortions. 

Abortionist (ay-jjanist). [f. Abortion + -ist.] 
One who procures abortion or miscarriage. 

187s Thomas Die. 0/ Women 63 Professional abortionists— 
men and women who make a business of infantile murder. 
Abortlonal (ftty'jjwftl), a. [f. Abortion + -al. 
Cf. nation-al.] Of or pertaining to abortion ; of 
the nature of a miscarriage or failure. 

x86f Carlyle Fredh. Ct. VI. xv. vL ?a The Treaty . . 
proved abortional, and never came to fulfilment. 

+ ihOTt&nte, V. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L.abortiv-us, 
Abortivi, after anal, of captiv-ate, activ-ate, etc. See 
-atk a.] To render abortive ; - Abortive v. 

cs6g» Jackson Creed v. vii. Wks. 1844 IV. 6a Atheists may 
so far abortivate or dead the seeds of religion sown in their 
souls. 

t Abo"rtiTat*,/p/. a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Abort rv- 
atk v . for abartivated : after analogy of ppl. adj. 
like separate of identical form with the vb. See 
-ATI 2.1 Imperfect, defective. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed x. xxiii. Wits. 1844 IX. 150 They were 
a kind of abortivate or ill thriven seed, no true sons or children. 

Abortive (ibp'itiv), a. and sh. [ad. I.. abor - 
ttv-us, f. abort -us : see About and -ivk .1 
A. adj. 

fl. Of or pertaining to abortion, a. Produced by 
abortion, bom prematurely; also, derived from a 
still-bom animal, as abortive parchment. Obs. 

>394 P. Ploughm. Crtde 485 Fy on his pilche ! He is 
but abortiif, Eked with cloutes. 1094 Siiakh. Rich. Ill, 1. 
iL si If euer he haue Childe, Abortiue be it. 16x4 B. Rich 
Henestie 0/ this Age (1844) 6 These abortiue brates that are 
thus hastcly brought into the world. 1663 Cowley Verses 
4 P*t. (1669) 3 Th abortive Issue never liv'd. 1664 Evelyn 
Diary (1887) 1!. SX7 A sort of paper very broad thin & fine 
like abortiue parchment. 

t b. Causing abortion, rendering fruitless. Obs. 
i6sx Hkywoop Gold. Age v. L <1874) 74 We but satie Our 
1 nnocent bodies from th’ abortiue graue. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 441 With utter loss of being Threatens him, plunged in 
that abortive gulf. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp . s.v. Abor- 
tion, Roman authors speak of the poeulum mbortieni* or 
abortive draught. 

t C. Failing to produce offspring, miscarrying. Obs. 
x6ax Burton A not. McL (1651) 1. ii. 1. iii. 55 Witches . . make 
women abortive not to conceive. 166a R. Matiiew UhL 
Alch, 1 87. tax It . . then brought from her an abortive or 
false conception. 

2 . Failing of the intended effect, coming to nought ; 
fruitless, useless, unsuccessful. 

1993 Shahs, a Hen. VI , iv. L 60 Let it make thee Ciest-falue, 
L and alay this thy abortiue Pride. sMginPAtZ Tran*. 1. 43 
This also proved abortive, though there was great appearance 
of success at first. 1713 Addison Cato 111. vii. Our first de- 
sign, my friend, has prov’d abortive. 1778 Robrrtbon 
America I. in. 013 Though this attempt proved abortive It 
was not without benefit. 1807 Scott Snrg. Dan. II. 35 Two 
slips of ground, half arable, half overrun with an abortive 
attempt act shrubbery. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cm 7. II.ix.4a0 
He would rather have laboured to hinder Ealdred’s mission, 
or to make it abortive. 

8. Biol. Arrested iu development ; defective, im- 
perfect ; sterile, barren. 

1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau** Bet. x. 103 The florets, .of 
the ray arc Imperfect, and therefore abortive or frustrate. 
1834 Good Bk. 0/ Nat. 1. 177 The thorns of plants are abor- 
tive branches. 1866 Livingstone Jouru. (1873) I. iii. 60 He 
had an abortive toe. 1870 De Quatsbfages Hum. Spec. 74 
Datura seeds, which he observed to become abortive or de- 
void of embryo. 


B. A [The adj. used ahsol . 1 
1 1* An abortive progeny; a still-bom child; a calf 

IS "~ 

a 1 jr* Cursor Mundl sa. 849 pe chDdir bat es abortlues 
|ma p&it not bom o-liuea 13m Wyclif jSfiii 16 Or at 
abort if Kid I shulde not abide, or that conceyved sewn not 
Up. 1413 Lvdoats Pytg. Sonde (1483) tv. xxiv. 70 whmof 
sttth the appostel seynt Powle that our lord hod shewed 
hym R*tf to nym as to en abortyue. r *809? Rowley Birth 
0/ Merlin «v. u 335 Bearded abortive, thou foretell my dan- 
cer? a^M Fkaciiam Gentlem . Extuc. 1. xxv. We Take the 
fine skin 01 an Abortive which you may buy in Paternoster, 
row. af8eT.W. Human Lift in Phil. Trans. Lll. 48 From 
hence abortives and stilbom are included in the burials, 
t b. A fine kind of vellum, being the skin of an 
abortive calf. 

15x9 W. Horman Vutgaria 80 b, §9 That stoufle that we 
wrytte vpon . . Is somtyme called parchement, somtyme velem, 
somurnoAboityue. 

1 8. An abortive delivery; a miscarriage. 

1387 Ld. Mascal Govern. 0/ Cattle {Sheep*) (1607) 046 Also 
abort hies come when they giue them in some place nothing 
but akomes for (heir moatc. 


1 8 . The fruitless, imperfect, or unsuccessful result 
of an endeavour. 

16x0 Hoi land Camden's Brit . 1. 391 Yet glue me leave . . 
to cast forth my conjecture (although it is an abortive) con- 
cerning this point. ife| Fullkr Two Sermons 7$ Whether 
this will ever be really effected, whether it will prove an Abor- 
tive . . Time will telL >706 De Fob 7 nre Dtvino ix. 009 It 
| the Work] scarce out-li/d The hated Birth : The wild Abor- 
tive dy'd. 

1 4. An abortive drag. 

1647 Stapylton Juvenal 19 Whilst with abortives the poors 
Julia marr’d Her fruitefull wombe. 

t Abortive, v. Obs . [f. Abortive a. Cf. to 

negative.] 

1 . Irons. To cause abortion ; to render ineffectual 
or fruitless. 


1619 A Ibumaaar 1. iii (D.) One of your bold thunders may a- 
bortiva And cause that birth miscarry. x8o7Feltiiam Resolves 
(1677) 11. lxxxiv. 34X In War, the vexed Earth abortives all 
her fruitfulness. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 1x8 (1709) This is 
that which abortives the Perfection of the most glorious and 
useful Undertakings. 

2 . intr. To miscarry ; prove abortive. 

169a H ack kt Lift 0 / William* 1 1. 147 (D.) When peace came 
so near to the birth, how it abortived . . comes now to be re- 
membered. 

Abortively (&bfitivli>, adv. [f. Abortivi a. + 
-ly 2.] In an abortive manner; by untimely birth; 
by premature arrestment ; ineffectually. 

1998 Florio, Abbortare. to be deliuered abortiuely. 1633 
Hkywood Eng. Tmo. (1874)111. 48 I thus abortiuely, before 
my time, Fall headlong to iny Graue. 174a Young Night 
Th. (1757) vii. 96 If abortively poor man must die. 

Abortiveneas Alvutivnis). [*• Abortive a. + 
-NKHS.j The quality of being abortive ; unproduc- 
tiveness, fruit lessne^s, state of failure. 

1697 Winihohpk in Burton '* Diary ( i8a8) II. a68 We were 
well warned by the abortiveness of another Bill as good. 
1674 R. Godfrey tuj. 4 Abuses in Phy*. 5a At the Abortive- 
ness and irrationality of which Recipe who is able enough to 
admire? 1869 W. G, Palgravs Centr. Arabia I. 3x4 Flans 
and schemes . . destined to lasting abortivenesa. 

t AboTtment. Obs. [f. Abort v. + -mint ; 
cf. Fr. avortement , f. avortcr to abort. See also 
Aborbemknt.] The action of aborting ; premature 
expulsion of the foetus. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (167 j) x8 Hie Mare shall 
suffer abortment. 189a Culhemsr Eng. Phy*. 86 They are 
dangerous for women with childe . . they cause abortmenL 

t Abote fppl- a. {Uovabeaten or abated) a facti- 
tiousform in one of the laterpoemsattrib. to Chaucer. 

a 1997 * Chanced* Drome* ta 9a Of whiche sight glade, God 
it vote, Sche was ahasched & abote. 

Abought, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Abti. 

Abought, abowght, obs. forms of About. 

t Abound, a. Obs. [a. Fr.abondei—L. abund-um 
abundant ; f. same elements' as vb. abundfrre: see 
Abound v.] Overflowing; plentiful; abundant 

c 1400 Tundale Circumcision a* Ilia streme of sapience Of 
whyche the flod most joly is habownd. c 14m SyrGenerides 
(i 860 jxx Of plentie thus he was abound To hem ol that he 
his frendes found. 


Abound (ibaund), vA Forms : 4-5 kabnnde, 
4-6 habound(e, 4 - abound^*. Pr. pplt . : 4 abtra- 
dende, 5 abowndand. [a. OFr. abunde-r, abon - 
de-r, habonde-n—L. abunad-re to overflow ; f. ab 
from + undd-re to flow in waves ; f. unda a wave. 
Afterwards erroneously connected with habe-rc to 
have, and spelt with an initial h both in Fr. and 
Eng.] To overflow as water does from a vessel ; 
or as a vessel does with wat er. 

1. To be present in overflowing measure ; to be 
plentiful ; to prevail widely. 

xjBa Wvcur a Cor. ix. 8 Foraoba god b mm for to make 
al grace abounds in sou. xaSx Caxtom Myrrpunx. v. aa By 
the helps of our Lords of whom all acienoe mowoth and ha- 
boundath. 1903 La Berners Froissart I. cowcL 67a Bycoasa 
of the great plenty and welthe that haboundeth in those 
parties, the people are oil ydell xflgo Shake. Mid. N. il L 
105 Rheumaticke diseases doe abound. x6xx Bible Phil Iv. 

a I desire fruit that may abound to your account. 1667 
ilton P. L. itL 31E In thee Love hath abounded more than 
glory abounds. 1849 Food Hasutbk. of Spain L 48 The trial 
be co m es greater in proportion as hardships abound. x8|o 


McCobh Din. Govt. (1874) Dt iL 395 The discontent which 
m h n unda in the world.' * 

1 2. To be full, to be rich or wealthy! to have to 
overflowing. (Of persons.) Obs. 

xjfts Wycuf x Mac. UL 30 And he ohonmUde (nfM wos 
riche] ouerlnrngus that weren bifore hym. cupm Apol fer 
Lollards srPathe life iustili, or hsbunde after hienea of the 
1811 Bible Phil. iv. x8 But I hove all and abound. 


x6xj S hake. Hdn. Vlil. l L 83 KinumMof mine., that haue 
By this, so sicken'd their KBtaloE, that neuer They ahall 
abound as formerly. S713STKELE Englithm, No. ax. in He 
cannot bear to see any man want whilst he aboandt. 1769 
Harris Three Treat. 111. L x$3 Each supply where he b de- 
fldent by exchanging where he abounds 
8. To abound in : To be plentiful, wealthy, or 
copious in ; to possess to a marked extent, so is to 
be characterized by; to have wealth of. (Used «f 
persons and things, in reference to inherent qualities, 
characteristic attributes, or things whereby the sub- 
ject is made weAlthv, eminent, or distinguished.) 

xjfts Wvcur e Cor. vu. 4 I abounds (or am_plentauous} in 
by* in al ours tributetoun. CS449 Pecock Repr. iil x. 337 
These haboundidan in great doctrine. xassCoverdalk for. 
vi. 6 Lika as a condyte aboundeth in water, eucn so thb 
cite aboundeth in wickednesae. x6xx Shake. Wint, T. il i. 
190 When you shall know your Mbtrb Has deseru'd Prison, 
then abound in Teores. 1878 Clarendon Sure. Leviathan ax 
In which kind of Illustrations . . hb whole Book abounds. imI 
Feehiae ninety \ cf Sterne iv. xox Some languages . . abound in 
figurative expressions. 1869 Buckle Civil I u. iv. in At the 
christening . . the Scotch were accustomed to assemble their 
relations, . . in whom, then as now, they much abounded. ' 
4. To abound with (< 0 f obs., cl. Fr. abondcr de ) : 
To be filled with, teem or swarm with, to be rife 
with, to possets in great numbers. (Used chiefly 
of things, in reference to accidental or unessential 
properties, or such as do not essentially add to the 
‘abundance’ of the subject. ‘The ship abounds in 
conveniences, but it abounds with rats.') 

<1 A place abounds with all those things, which abound in 
it ; it abounds in thorn things only which by their abundance 
giv« it a character, or odd to its resources, 
c X374 Chaucer Boethius (1868) 8a Whiche water habundek 
most of rede purpre. pat b to seyen of a manor ehclfisahe. 
1379 Barbour Bruce xin. 7x6 Hys cuntre Haboundyt weill 
off come, f X4M Wyntoun Cron, viil xxiL 34 Eusabeth 
QweneofEnglanaOfgretTresnreabowndand. 1513 Douglas 
Virgil’s /Rneis (1710) vil 46 Hir figure sa grisly grete ha- 
boundis, Wyth glourond ene. 1983 Stanyiiurst Rneis (1880) 
11. 60 Thee shoars of Dordan for her oft with bloodshed 
abounded, xftxx Bible Prov. xxviiL 00 A faithful! man shall 
abound with blessings. X709 Addison Rem. on Italy (preC) 
It abounds with Cabinets of Curiosities. 1796 Burke Viud. 
Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 38 The palaces of all princes abound with 
such courtly philosophers. 1848 T. Wright Mid. Ages II. 
xix. 956 Waiton's history b very incomplete, and abounds 
with inaccuracies. 

t B. To go at large, be at liberty, revel, expatiate s 
in the nhr. To abound in one's own sense (late L. 
abundare in suo sensu , Fr. abondcr dans son sens ) : 
to follow one's own opinion, use one's liberty of 
judgment. 

138a Wyclif Rom. xiv. 5 Ech man habunde or be plenteuous 
in hb witt (Vulg. Unusquisqut in suo sensu abundet). Xjgs 
Tauerner Pruverbet 74 For the excludynge of contencyon 
we suffre euery man to abounds in his owns fence. x6ox 
Holland Pliny (1634) 1. 145 I wil not greatly busie my head 
thereabout, but suffer euery man to abound in hb own sence. 
184s Rogers Naaman, te Reader 4 How abounding in their 
owne sense, and stifle in their owne conceit. x6gx Cast- 
weight Cert. Relig. 1. 40 In those points. . the Church leaves 
every man to abound in hb own sense. S775 Burke Sp. 
ConciL with Am. Wks. HI. 95 I was resolved. . to let others 
abound in their own sense, ana carefully to abstain from all 
expressions of my own. 

f 0. trans. To overflow with, to pour forth, 
xgpx Troubles. Raigne of K. John 6a [He] foratelleth 
famine, aboundeth plentie forth. 183s A Craiob Pilgrims 
and Hertmite An hoarse hoarie Heremits . . Whose boy ling 
Breast nought but blacke haile abounded. 

H In the following, abaundon •> devote, it the true 
reading; 

cijft6 Chaucer Pars. T. 639 He that lovith God. wot., 
abounds himself, with allehb might, wel for todoou. (3 MSS. 
abunden, habuaden ; s abaundone, abawndone; x amorce.) 
t Abounds v.* Obs. [t f. A- frtf. 11 + Bound v. ; 
but only known in pa. pple., bo that the a- may be 
for I-, Y-. See A particle .] To let limit* to, to 
restrain. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. X. (1495) iv. liL 81 A fletynge 
thynge . . dryeth ' puttyth itselfe as it were abounded, and to 
lette the fletynge. dbuj Speed England descr. 4 abridged L 
Co The old names of whose Nations os also the knowledge of 
their seuerall abode*. . haue of Into with infinite labours. • 
beene probably restored and abounded. 

Abound, obs. past pple. of Bind v. 
t AboudaUs, a. OU. [f. Abodjto r.i + - abul] 
Fully sufficient, abundant. 
c xymPalladiusonHusb. xn. 19 And for sn acre fhttebhable 
Sex strike to sowe, and base b aboundable In mene Undo. 

Abound anoe, -ant, -ly, obs. ff. Abundance, etc. 
Abounder t&bau*ndsix). [f. Abound vA + -ibL] 
One who abounds, has plenty, or is wealthy. 

X799 YoouoCenfassrlii. Wks. >757 IV. xh Say, ye stsangess 
to cate, and abounders in mirth I iM Brownwo PacM 
arottoe. 8x Wan ten, abo un de r s, March In gay mixture. 

Abounding (&bQundiq), vbl. sb. [f. Abound vA 
+ -xnoI.] Overflowing or plentiful supply. 

1890 Pzim Rise 4 Prqrr. Quakers (1834) is The Aoundtoji 
of grace. [Now gerundlaLj 



ABOUT. 


▲BoinrcDnra. 

Abounding (ftbaundiij),///. a. [f. Abound 
+ -nra*.1 

1. Overflowing ; flowing in a full stream. 

1M4 tr. jBmi/, Merc* CompU. m. 64 W# must cpnwkWr tha 
quantity of the abounding bloud. iSs&BvitoN Childe Harold 
111. 50 But Thou, exulting and abounding river, tied Dis- 
k \ri.i Vh. Grey iv. vi. r6a The beautiful and abounding 
Rhine. 

2 . Plentiful ; abundant 

1697 Snake in the Grate (ed. a) 60 The flurtut Method . . 
for a Young Man to step into an abounding Trade. 1866 
Standard 1 5 Sept. 4/3 The abounding cases ofnardahip which 
continually occur under certain obnuxioui statute* 

1 8. Affluent. 

rip Donnk Biathematos (1644) or For every labourer is 
miserable and beastlike in respect of the idle abounding men. 

▲bourne, obs. form of Auburn. 

▲bout (ibau't), cuiv. and prep* Forma: i-a on- 
bdtan, a-b&tan, a-buton ; 2 -3 a-buten, abnu- 
ten ; 3 abute; (4 abote :) 4-5 abouten, abow- 
ten ; 4-6 aboute ; 5 (abought, abowght) ; 6- 
about. North. : 3 abut : 4 about, obout, abowt 
(with final c already dropped). By-form, 5 abow- 
tae, aboute, with genitival ending. [0£. on -bdtan 
(cf. OFries. abdta), f. on in, on + bdtan without, 
outside of (itself an earlier comb, of be by, near, 4 
titan properly locative of tit out, used adjecthely 
or substantively ; cf. be northan t etc.) The primary 
meaning of on-bdtan was thus, on or by the outside 
of, hence around , wholly or partially. The idea of 
round, about , was originally expressed in 0£. by 
ymbe, and its compound ymb-dtan ; the latter 
scarcely survived the 1 ithc., and the former became 
obs. in the 13th, about taking the place of both. 
The weakening to a -bdtan began in the 10th c. Mod. 
] »octs have sometimes 'bout. The word was from the 
first used without (adv.) or with (prep.) an object ; 
the latter in the accus. or dat. Tne adverbial and 
prepositional u*s are here separated, but the dis- 
tinction is one of construction rather than of mean- 
ing, and it often melts away: see A 3, Bo.] 

A. (without obj. expressed) adv. I. Position. 

1. Around the outside, around ; on evciy side. 

rxtso O. JK. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1000 [Hi] besmton 

^ mne custcl abuton. c xeso A Keren RrwU 346 Kontcl bat 
uied rienpc dich abuten, & water bco ifte dich, )>e Kastel is 


vvel k are leas a,ean hi* unwine*. 

(Roll* Ser.) 1. 94s pe Frensche men _ _ 

hem [ the Roman*] all aboute. 1490 Lydgate Story of Thebes 
1139 in Skeat’s Spec. 37 A bed ry^t softe, Rychly abouten 
auparayled W th clothe of golde. ioioSiimus. Temp. v. L 180 
Now all the blearing* Of a glad father, compasse thee about. 
1673 Rav Journey thro' Low Countries a Dunkerk i* . . 
strongly fortified all about. 1873 Browning Red Cott. N. -Cap 

C ouutry 109 The liaschisch-mon . . ' ru u 1 *~ 

smoke himself alxiut Witli Paradise. 


*3 8* The visa Higden 
1 and Hannibal byseged 


Then show* him how to 

b. Towards every side, in every or any direction 
from a point, all round ; fig. in cast about, look about. 

laog Layamon 111 . 96 Ua hi-ssch hat wif abuten [saga aboute]. 
1380 Sir Ferutttb. 159 Behold aboute now y prove, otter and 
on cuery helue. c sp/oa Cokes Tale of Gamelyn 350 The scherrsf 
ulioute cast Gamelyn for to taka, itti Shako. Rom. 4 Jul. 
111. v. 40 The day is broke, be wary, looke about. 1697 Drydkn 
VtrgtCs Georg. 1. 447 By fit* he deal* his fiery Bolts about. 
2 . Less definitely: on any side; near, in the neigh- 
bourhood, without defining the exact direction. 

iaog Layamon 13577 Arwen flujen ouer wal * al abuten ouer 
al. 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. ii. 158 Sompne alle segges in schires 
aboute. c 1383 Chauckr Leg. G. Worn. 720 Wemen that were 
neigheboris a-boute. 1388 wvcuv Reel ns. xlvi. 16 The ene- 
myes stondynge aboute on ech side. isBs Caxton Ckrrn . 

. . kt j (||C 


Ping, ccxli v. j«j4^Thcy caught ^tt gyile that 


„ knewe al the coun* 

treye aboute, 1899 J srnsoN Brittany vi. 7 1 Lying about was 
what seemed to me to be the old altar-stone. 1877 Mrs. 
Oli thant Makers of F lor. Jntrod. >a The tocsin*. . were 
sounding all alxiut. Mod. Better to earn a little than hang 
about doing nothing. 

3 . Nearly, approximately ; not many more or less ; 
— used with number* or quantities. (Almost pre- 
positional : about a hundred men were there - men, 
about a hundred in number , were there. See B 9.) 

soft O. K. Chron* (Cotton MS.) Man slrth &cr mycel wri, 
abuton feower hund manna, oftoe fife. C1131 — (Laud. MS.) 
an. 1197 pmr mihte wel ben abuton twente after britti horn 
bluwerea. 1197 R. Glouc. *47 py» was in he jeror grace syx 
liondred jer ywy*, And aboute an foure & Jxytty. io ta 
Covkbualk Josh. iv. 13 Aboute a fortye thousande men ready 
harnessed to the wane, wentc before the Lorde. 1811 Hihlk 
Pi x. xixil 98 There fvk of the people that day about three 
thousand men. 1800 Mai. Edgeworth Moral 7<x&r(:8i6) L 
iv. ao A girl of about seven year* old. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. L 3*8 Id 1685 London had been, during about half a 
century, the most populous capital in Europe. 1870 Lootvaa 
Elem* Astron. vL 36. 908 Light travels about 186,000 miles 


4 . Hence, in familiar language, of degrees of qua- 
lity: nearly, almost, all but. Much about: very nearly. 

1614 Ovneuav A Wife, etc. (1638) 04 Much about Gentle- 
manlike. 183a ^6 Comet? Prospectus <f his Whs* (aft to 
Eng. Gramm J In about every one of these works I have 
pleaded the cause of the working people. 189a X. Mull 
Nonaanfi II. 335 The money-Molodi of our country . . is 
about the grimmest, fiercest L niott implacable god. t8geE.P. 
Wsimiae. f Rev. 1. 999 The difference between duty and 
aonduct . . about measures the difference between the rial 
and the actual i8b* Dickons AUMAfc IL see Yoe'ie about 
~ jnr Smart Social Sim 
t the trice# gw* la all 


right respamlngifae.bood. M8» Hawley Smart SefkdSin- 
mrs 1. lx. |8s The first two am about the nice* 


SmW. Harcourt In Times June w/m This 

amendment was about as relevant to tha clausa as it would 
be if k related to sheep-stealing. Mod* cottas. 1 am about 
tired of this, feyOur work about finiabedTNeer about. 

IX. Motion. 

5 . Round, in rotation or revolution. Hence, fig. 
To oome about : to revolve (as time), to complete 
a revolution, to be fulfilled ; to come to pass, turn 
out, or happen. To bring About: to cause to 
revolve ; bring to pass, accomplish. 
c seee ASlvric Manual of Astron. xo Seo firmament tyroft 
symle onbutan us . . ft eaUe 6a steomn . . tumioft onlxitoa 
mid byre. 1340 Hampolk Pr . Conte. 7713 Bot he planetes 
er noght led swo, Ffor in hair cerdes obout hai ga. c 1490 
Merlin j The devell was light gladde that he badde brought 
this o-bouten. 1335 Covbroalk x Chron. xxi. x And whan y 


ye ans came aboute, what r 


tyme os y* kynges vse to go forth, 
Rabbo. 1380 Tvsskr Husbandry 
mnt k ere year about go. idea 


layed sege vnto 

x. 49 To make thee repent , 

Shako. Hamt. v. il 301 And let me speake to th 1 yet vn- 
knowing world How these things came about. vtaj—Coriol. 
iv. v. zoo What an Anna he has, he turn’d me about with 
his finger and his thumbs, as one would set vp a Top. 
i88x WoouDot Syst. Agric. 89 Ere the year be about It may 
yield you three such Crops. 1709 Fseimd Peterbors's Const, 
in Spain too A revolt hod been brought about in the city of 
Valencia. 1788 Sterne Sent. Journey (1778) II. 36 Lei the 
heralds officers twist his neck about if they will. 1878 Free- 
man Norm* Cons* 1 . iv. 999 An accommodation was hardly 
brought about wnea Lewis died. 

b. In rotation, in succession ; alternately, whether 
of snotty or two. 

1393 Lanolamd P. PI. C. ni. 93s And laf pardon for pans * 
pound-med a-boute. xfox Strutt Sports 4 Past. it. i. 50 
Butts .. at which the inhabitant* were to shoot, upend down, 
(called in the poetical legends 1 shooting about 1 ) upon all 
feast days. rxSsy J. Hoog Tales 4 Sketches 1 1 1 . 190 Wehave 
often sat together . . reading verse about with our children in 
the Bible. 1831 M avhew Load. Lab. III. 145 Turn and turn 
about 's fair play. Billy, now it's your turn. 

0. In partial rotation ; half round ; from front 
to back or vice versa usually with turn, face. 
Less usually, a short way round; to one aide, 
aside, away. To send one to the right about: right 
off in the opposite direction, away with a vengeance. 
To get a thing the wrong way about : by the wrong 
end or side. To tell a story the other way about : 

? |uite oppositely. To bring osse about (or round), i. e. 
rom illness or insensibility. 

1333 Covkhdalk Pros, xil 7 Or euer thou const tunic tha 
aboute, the vngodly shal be ouerthrowne. >398 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 11. vL 64 The winde is come about, Baasonio pre- 
sently will goe aboord. 1/09 Strytk Ann. Ref. xlv. 456 Ha 
had been a very seolous protestant, but under Q. Mary coma 
about, and was as hot tha other way. 1899 Tennyson Elaine 
605 Saying that she checked And sharply turned about to 
hide her face. 

b. Naut. On or to the opposite tack, as to snake, 
put, go about, to go about snip. 

1388 Orders for the Span. Fleet in t tart. Misc. (MaIh.)II. 
45 If ha [tha admiral] change her course, or make about. 
Before he goeth about, he will shoot off a piece; and being 
about, will put forth another light upon the poop. 1833 Staf- 
ford Pac. /fib. xvi. 337 1x891) They tacked about, ana made 
for Kinsale. 1890 Load. Gam. mmdlxx. 3 The French Ad- 
miral fired a Gun and went about Ship, and stood to tha 
Westward. 1836 Marry at Midsk. Easy xxvi. 103 Don't you 
think we had better go about? Ibid. xxx. x 17 The Aurora Was 
put about. 1867 Suvth Sailed s WtL-Bk., Ready about / and 
A bout-ship t are orders to the company to prepare for tacking. 

7. Round, in circumference; in circuit. Hi. and fig. 
1398 Shako. Merry Wives l il 44 Indeede I am in the waste 
two yards about. «8oo Haki.uyt Voyages (18x0) III. 409 A 
more easie way though it were farther about. 1606 Bacon 
Sytva 3 398. (1650)73 The sure way (though moat about) to 
make gold- 183s tr. Bacon, Life 4 Deaths a The Operation 
. . is slow, and as it were about 1703 Addison Italy (1767) 
181. 1 have seen old Roman rings ao very thick about, and 
with such large stones in them. xro8 Moooan Hist. Algiers 
II. i. 919 Algiers . . measures barely one league about 
8. In a circuitous or winding course ; with fre- 
quent turnings ; hither and thither ; to and fro ; 
up and down. Also, of the position of things so 
scattered irregularly on a surface : here and there, 
up and down. 

a xx«3 O. E. Chrm. (Laud. MS.) an. xaox And hanon wendon 
in Wiht-land, and h*r him ferdon on buton twa swa hi sylf 
woldoo. ciios Trio. Colt. Hem. 37 He bereS abuten here 
send hakel. xeeg Layamon 95756 Arftur code abute * ft his 
cuihtes bi his sides. 1340 HAMroi-E Pr. Const. 9361 Bot if a 
synful myght se with-oute, How foul he syn es, pat he bers 
oboute. C1430L0NKUCH Grails isl. 901 Tnonne Kyng Burn- 
lach Abowtes gan sende Aftyr his barowns. x6rt Bible Dent. 
xxxii. 10 Hee ledde liim about, he instructed him. 1731 Earl 
Chatham Lett, to Nephew ii. 5 , 1 have been moving about 
from place to place, c 1817 J. Houo Tales 4 Sketches Y. 150 
He bustled about ft about, speaking to every one. tftjg 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 373 He had been wining to be the 
right hand of Dundee : but no would not be ordered about by 
Cannon. Mod. To move furniture about; scatter seeds 
about: find plants growing about; insects crawling about 
8. Hence: On the move, afoot, astir: going, 
moving ; going on, acting, in action ; prevailing (os 
a disease). 



t. 1198 Shake. Merry Wm. v. v. 59 About, 
(WlnSor Castle (Blues) withln,and out idee 
— Hdml u. U. 617 Fye vpon'tl Fohf About, my Brains 1 
*861 PtmDgsyJM) iHqo The building of St James’s 
by my Lord St Albans, which is now about 18 


beck Jmy. through Franc* 6m The wife of one of the la- 
bourer* was about and seemed perfectly hearty. Mod* At 
present, whan aaall-pos is about 
1 10. To go about to do anything : to bestir oneself, 
to busy oneself to endeavour ; to form design^ to 
contrive, conspire. Obs. 

c xjlp Sir Ferumbras 5891 Al ya for ncqt, je A-boute goes! 
3* ne bringeb him neuere to *onre purpos. > *400 A pet for 
Lott. 113 (pell gredyly gon abowt to goyt at bat bey may. 
>888 Siiaks. Much Ado 1. iii. ta Thou goeet about to apply 
a morall medicine, to a mortUVing mbchlefb. xdxx Bible 
John vil «o Why goe ye about to kill met sdgg N. R. tr. 
Camden's Elisabeth l 56 CerdiiuU GronviU . . went about 
to *et the English and the Netherlander* . . at variance. 1890 
Locke Hum. Underti. 1. tv. vil | r. *76 No Body .. riVer went 
about to Show the Reason of their ( 


+ 11 . To be about (fir) to do: to be engaged in, 
to be busied in preparation for, to be scheming 
preparing, or intending. Obs. Cf. About B 6 . 
c saga Ancren Rhele *34 Satan is jeorne abuten uorto rid* 
I f Chaucxe hint. T. s8< 
amylady. 1341 R. I 


len be ut of mine 

woldest faloly ben aboute To 
IVkt. x$73, 3S*/a 'Dm dcuell 1 
to bring m this snare for priests. 1834 Medern*’of Malory 
Pr. Arthur(i8s6i L sag 'You will never be about to do such 
deeds. 'Nay, son,' said she, 'and thereto 1 make you as- 


mM Chauckr hint. T. eSaTbou 


12 . Henee, it forma (with the infinitive) a future 
participle : On tile point of, going ; as scripturus , 
about to write, goitre to write, on the point of writing. 

1333 CovKRDAtE Josh, xrili. 8 They were aboute to go for 
to deacrybe the kNMkk tfpmbuun Atoomrie, To be about or 
ready to flic away* sdxx Bulb Rev. x. 4 And when the 
aeuen thunders had vttered their voices, I was ab.mt to 
write. 1683 Manley tr. Gratsn/s Low-Countrry. Warn 
089 Prince Maurice . . shews his Army In Battel-Array, aa if 
about to storm. 1818 J. Wuson City of the Plague t iv. 186 
The wounded soldier rests his head About to die upon the 
dead. 1871 Smiles CharacteriiaTQliL 74 A Catholic money- 
lender, when about to cheat, was wont to draw a veil over 
the picture of his favourite saint 
In this use it passes from the adv. to the Profit 
which becomes still more distinct in 13. See Bo. 
18 . By further extension it is used with the verbid 
sb. in the seme sense. 


1793 Smkaton Edystone Ligktke. 1 954 The season we wore 
hen about concluding. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. lx. 189 (1873) 
England seems about deserting him. Ibid. 88 The celestial 


\ Gt. lx. 1 

JAM. 

sign of the balance just about canting. 

B. (with object expressed) prep. I. Position. 

1 . On the outside, on the outer surface of ; on 
every side of, all round ; around, surrounding. 

«88o K. ▲lteed Pastoral Care xxl (Sweet, Reader 14) Ond 
stub suft se here sceolde bion xeirymcd onbdtan Hierusalem. 
c xoee AStroic KxoA. xix. 19 pu taecst homo abuten bone 
inunt exteo O. E. Chron. (Loud. MS.) an. 1x04 Feower 
circulas to bam mid dmge onbutan bows eunnan. xsoa IbisL 
1 137 Me dide cuotted strenges abuton here hseued, ft dlden an 
scrap iren abuton be mannes throte. Ibid. 1x39 An starves 
abuten him at midaseL ansa Cotton. Horn, ays Under him 
helle mu8 open, mbuutttx him all folc. c tago Gets. 4 Ex. 
3455 Abute Sis mum ffu merits make, rim Etsriy EngL 
Ps. ( 1844) lxxril 98 Obout bar telda bm>d lal ctj M 
Chauckr ProL 158 Of smal coral about* hire armeschebaar 
A pairs of bodes, ctsgp Loneuch Grail xiv. n8 [He] 
beheld the hepe* that Abowten him were. X333 Coverdale 
Ps. cxxxviiL 3 Thou art aboute my path and aboute my 
bedd. x8n Bible Mark xlL x A certmine man planted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it. 1833-80 1>. Stanley 
Hist, of Philos. (1701) 9/0 Of equiangle triangles, the ouka 
that are about equal angles are proportional x8m Tenny- 
son Fair Women x6e The Roman soldier found Me lying 
dead, my crown about my brows. t8M BnowNtNO Red Cott* 
N.-Cap Country *39 The balustrade About the tower. 

b. Towards every side of oneself ; in every direc- 
tion ; all round. 

1340 Ayemb. 150 Vor hi zyebbripliche and he bam herten, 
and al abote ham. c 1380 Sir Ferumbras x«6 pamm pt kyng 
gan waxe wrob * ft aboute him gan be-holde. 1333 Covkb- 
. — • of Tobias 1 J " 


dale Tob. xi. s l*he mother oTTobias sat daylie . . vpon y* 
toppe of an hill, from whence she might ae fern aboute her. 
1807 Hikrom Whs. L 397 Many a coward layeth about him 
far a bout or two. «8ag tr. G em s ml oim* Span. Inqnis. xe Vn- 
lease he look well about him, and be circumspect in bit deal- 
ing. 1863 \jomo.FaloonefSerFedorige 190 He looked about 
him for aume means or way To keep this unexpected holiday. 

2 . (Position) around less definitely: around any 
part of, somewhere near, on tome side of (not e*> 
eluding the insidi), in or near. (Shading into 11.) 

sjMMAUNnsv. iii. 15 Abouten Groce there ben many lies. 
*47® Pmton Lett. 841 (1874) IL 399 J Pf*yngly %no 
that ye wer ui London . . or nye abowght London. 133a 
CovERDAUt 1 Chron* x. 07 In the nhhte Reason also remayned 
they aboute the bouse or God. swt Sham. Twel. N* 11. iv. 
1 3 He is about the house. 1833 Walton rf*girri.ao Creatures 
inhabiting both in aad about that elemaat. 1771 Ant if. 
Sarisbnr* 7 Carausius was boro of 1 — “ — — 1 — ‘ 


Cleves in Germany. Mod* The Snake's-head grows in 
meadows about Oxford. The idlers hanging about the door 
of the public-house. 

8 . With persons, the literal sense of around soon 
passed into those of holding a position beside, be- 
ing in common intercourse with, habitually con- 
nected with, in attendance 00, in the suite ot 

c tug Lamb. Horn. 53 Pater Nosier 13 Abuten us he [beat- 
sebubf is for to blencaan. xj86 Maundev. kxU. 04a Tho 
lordes mtly that ben aboute him. 1483 Caxton G. Si ba Tour 
il b. The fend that euer is incessauntly about* th* BTiuuur. . 
zg§* Thomas ItaL Diet., Excubitoro, the chambwer that 
watebe th as it is us*d aboute* great Personages. 1398 Shake. 



▲BOOT. 
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▲BOX*. 


Tiny become ten times more uneasy to themselves than to 
those who are about them. %J. H. Nkwmam Par. Serm. 
(ed. 3) I. xxv. 384 We get used to the things about us. >876 
Freshen Norm. Cano. II. b. 565 The king was allowed to 
have about him his Norman stalkers. 

4 Somewhere on or near the person ; in one's 
pockets or other receptacles ; with, at hand. 

>007 Matlkt A green* Forest is b, It [Kabiates] is thought 
being borne about one to make a man eloquent. 1590 Shaks. 
Com Err. 111. ii. 146 [She] tokl me what priuie marks I had 
about mee. 1598 Marry Wives 1. i. 309 You haue not the 
booke of Riddles about you, haue you? 1697 Milton Comus 
647 If you have this [nerbj about you . . you may Boldly 
assault the necromancer's hall stoi Strutt Sports 4 Fast. 
11. ill. 86 Whan they had lost all they had about them, they 
would sometimes pledge a part of their wearing apparuL 

6 . Attributive connexion : Appertaining to ; at- 
tached to as an attribute or attendant circumstance. 

1609 Shaks. Moos, /or M. 11. L 163 His lace is the worst 
thing about him. (793 Smkaton Edystan* Lightho. | S54 
Leaving every thing about the work, up to the entry door, 
ready to go to sea. iltt Jrfhson Brittany v. 36 There was 
a look about It . . which seemed to me to be foreign. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. II. viL 194 There must have been 
something specially hateful about this tax. 

6 . Practical connexion : Near so as to meddle with ; 
concerned or occupied with ; dealing with, attending 
to, interfering with ; prosecuting, trying to do or to 
make. The early <piot show the transition in 'busy 
about,* from the literal busy round , to busy inter - 
firing with. (To send one about his business : off, 
away, id. to attend to his own affairs. See Bum- 
»sbb.) Closely connected with A 10 - 13 , of which 
the two latterare indeed in modem use prepositional. 

c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 175 pa (aweren cure abu ten (iwe worldes 
echte. c saao S. Mar Jurat a 16 Ant am in hare beddu so bis! 
ham a buten. c 1383 Chaucer Leg. Good W. 1610 This t hinge 
the whiche ya ben aboute. *1400 A pal. /or Loilarets 33 pe 
souaveyncR of pe kirke howun not to curse for temporal 
pingis, ne bisy a bowt hem. c 1440 Generydes 1 173 (1873) Ffor 
this ivyere we haue ben it abought. 1603 Shaks. Win/. T. 
lv. iv. 693 The Prince himselfe is about a peece of Iniquitie. 
s6ss ’Bible Luke ii. 49 Wist yee not that 1 must bee about 
my Gubar* businesser 164a Roccrji Nanman 436 The worke 
which himselfe and Paul went about. 175s Harris Hermes 
(1841) as 5 These machines . , must be the work of one who 
knew what he was about. i8at Strutt Sports 4 Past. In- 
trod. 44 Neither might they. • prevent any one from passing 
peaceably about his business. 1878 G. Macdonald A mm. 
Quiet Neighk iv. 44 Whoever made it has taken long enough 
about it. Mod. What are you about thereY 

7. Abstract connexion : Touching, concerning ; in 
the matter of, in reference or regard to. The regular 
preposition employed to define the subject-matter 
of verbal activity, as in to speak, think, ask, dream, 
hear, know about ; to be lorry, pleased, perplexed 
about ; to give orders, instructions, information 
about ; to form plans, have doubts, feel sure about. 

sajo Ancren R tut la 344 Hu hire stont abuten vlcschliche 
tentaciuns, lif heo ham haue& e 1449 Pbcock Re/r. l xix. 
(Skeat, Spocim. 51 ) Defautisdoon aboute ymagi* ftpilgrimagis 
ben mychc litter & esier to be amendid. xego Shaks. 7 W 
Gent. nt. L a We haue some secrets to confer about. ssg6 
— Merck. V. l lit. 109 In the Ryalto you haue rated me 
About my monies and my vsances. 1399 — ( Title) Much 
Adoe about Nothing. >6xi Biblb Lev . vi. 5 All that about 
which hee hath swome falsly. *777 Hum* Ess . 9 Trent. 1 . 193 
Shall we be indifferent about what happens? 1834 Kingsley 
Alexandria ii. 50 It is potter to know one thing than to know 
about ten thousand things. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
13 Twenty governments, divided by quarrels about prece- 
dence, quarrels about territory, quarrels about trade, quarrels 
about religion. 

b. This passes occasionally into the sense, on 
account of, because of. . 

1397 Shaks. s Han. IV, v. L 95 Doe you meane to stoppe 
any of Williams wages, about the Sacke he lost the other 
day T 1898 — Marry Wives iv. L 5 He is very couragious mad, 
about his throwing into the water. 

8 . Of a point of time : Near, nigh ; close to, not 
far from ; in giving an approximative date or hour. 

1134 O. E. Chron. (Land. MS.) an. 1140 Abuton non tid 
dales, ba men eten. t legs Ameren Rhvle 94 Abute switch 
time else me singed mesne. IS97 R. Glouc. 431 He deyde 
aboute pulke tyme. *1386 Chaucer Knights T. 1331 pise 
lovdes al and some Bene on the sonday to pe cite come 
Aboute prime. 1394 tr. Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. I. 56CCW 
abowte the aquinoctiall time of narveste, retoumed into 
Fraunce. 1398 Shaks. Merry Wittes v. L sa Bee you in the 
Psjrkc about midnight. s6n Biblb John vii. 14 Now about 
the middest of the feast Jesus went vp into the Temple, and 
taught. 1738 Burks Vtnd. Nat. Sec. Wks. 1 . 87 About this 
time, another torrent of barbarians . . poured out of the south. 
s88e Dotty News 99 Mar. oji They returned to their quarters 
about three o'clock. 

9. Of a point in a scale of quantity: Near, close 
to, not much above or below; in giving an approx- 
imate weight, measure, or point on any scale. 

sapo Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 163 Sil. How tall was diet 
fm£ About my stature. ss68 Goldsm. Good Nat. M. m. 
He's much about my size ana figure. Mod. Its boiling point 
is about *50° Fahr. About the same elevation as the top of 
Primrose HUL 

IT These two last are closely connected with the 
adverbial senses A 3, 4 ; cf. Come about six o’clock ; 
stay about an hour; to weigh about a pound; to 
be about right 
II. Motion. 

10. Round the outside of ; round (in opposition to 
across, over, or into), arch. (To beat about the 
busk See Bush.) 


? raspr JB lfxic Manual 0/ Astronomy 8 Lsessan ymbgang 
hmfft Mf man pe gmft abOtan to hds, bonne se fa call ’ a burn 
be-garit *1079 Q. E. Chron, (Laud. MS.) an. tooo And his 
acipn Wsndon <U abuton Lcgceastrs. sasg Layamon 06065 
And Amur aneouste pat treo bieom abute. a t joe Fragm . 
in WrUb|,/Vp. Science 13s Hevene goth aboute the wordle. 
1398 SSajcs. Merry Wives 1v.iv.31 Herne the Hunter . . Doth 
air the trailer time, at still midnight Walke round about an 
Oeke. *63960 T. Stanley Hist, of Philos. (1701) 86/s He 
sent two Companies of Horse secretly about ths Hill. 1607 
Dam nit Voyages (1799) I. 957 They could notget about the 
Cape. t7aa Wollaston Relig. 0/ Nat. v. 79 The revolution 
of a planet about the sun. 

11 . Round or over the parts of ; in circuit over 
the surface of ; to and fro in ; across or over in 
any direction. Used also of the position of things 
scattered over the surface of anything: here and 
there in or on. (Shading into a.) 

>884 More Upon the Passion Wks. 135?, 1318/1 Do my 
message in pteching my woorde aboute tne worlde. 1390 
SfBNSKR F. Q. 1. i. II That path they take, that beaten seenrd 
most bare, And like to lead the labyrinth about, c 1603 Rat sets 
Ghost B 1 Players were never so tnriftie as they are now about 
London. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. aao In troops I haue dis- 
pers'd them 'bout the Isle 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet 
Neighb. iv. 43 , 1 was wandering about the place, making some 
acquaintance with it. 1879 Tennyson LovePs T. friends 
. . who lived scntteringly about that lonely land. Mod. The 
cowslips dotted about the field, 
b. Frequenting, mingling in the pursuits of; esp.in 
the common phrase about town. 

1393 Nashs Fourt Lett. Confuted 83 Since I first knew 
him about town. 1848 Thackeray Vantiy F. 1 . 13* A perfect 
and celebrated 'blood' or dandy about town. Ibid 199 He 
was not very wise ; but he was a man about town, and had 
seen several seasons. Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 133 

Some Roman Catholics about the court had, indiscreetly or 
artftilly, told alL 

O. Comb. When used as a verb-complement, 
about was occasionally, like separable prefixes in 
German, prefixed to the verb, as in about go, about 
run , about stand ; these have sometimes been con- 
nected by hyphens, but are scarcely compounds. 

Also about-speeoh obs. t a roundabout phrase, 
circumlocution ; about-standing (cf. Germ. Urn - 
slant/) obs., a circumstance ; about-writing obs., 
the legend round the head stamped on a coin. 

Also AnouT-sLEnoic, About ward, q.v. 

1340 Hami-ole Pr. Cause. 7583 Wr twa hcvens ay obout- 
rynnet. Both day and nyghr, and never blynnes ; pe erth, 
pat pa havens onout-gase, Es bot aU a poynt Imyddes a 
compose. s*8s Wyclif F.cclns. xlvi. 16 He inwardly clepide 
the almi^ty Lord, in a^enftying the enemys aboute stond- 
ende. 13x3 Douglas Virgil s At nets 1. 19 (1710) Rycht so 
by abmit-speich often tymes And semblahill wordis we com- 
pyle our rymes. 1340 Ayenb. 174 Vor he ssel xigge alle his 
zennes . . and pe ahoulestondinges of pc zennes. Ibid. 175 
Ac pe aboutestondinges alle pet morep pe zennes. C1449 
Pkcock Refr. II. ii. 140 And tliei seiden, It is the ymuge 
and the Aboute-writing of Cottar, the Emperour. 

About (Ibuu*t\ vA Naut. [f. phr. About-ship 
see About adv. 6 b.] To change the course (of a 
ship} to the other tack. 

x688 I. ClAYTON Virginia Let. 4 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 984 
Generally when they About the Ship bb they call it, they are 
bo nigh tne Shoar, that, etc. 

+ About, v.’b Obs. fa. Yr.aboutersa.id of a tumour, 
f. b bout to a head : bouter of buds.] 

1713 Bradley Fam. Diet., A booting, a term used by the 
French gardeners to denote that the Trees are budded : ns it 
signifies, in regard to Animals, the making a kind of a Head 
or Abscess. 1731 Bailey, Abonted, budded. [In Ash 1775.] 
Aboutle, obs. form of Abut v. 

* Abouta, aboutea, adv. and pref., a genitival 
form of About used in 5-6 ; still preserved in cer- 
tain compound adverbs as Hereabouts, There- 
abouts, Whrhkaboutr, and the obs. Thenaboutr. 
fprob. of northern origin, with -es for -en, as in 
northern genitives, plurals, possessive pronounB, and 
vbl. inflections.] 

A adv. 

1143s Lonkmch Grant II. 97 In his herte hadde he gret 
thowht howh this mater abowtes schold ben browht. 

B. prep . 

e 1430 Lonelich Graft xxv. 915 AI and jiome abowtes him 


mgeed clout* . . The which his naked sides he wrapt about*. 

Abou't-aledgo. (About + sledge.] The largest 
hammer used by smiths. 

1709 Moxon Meek Exer. 4 The About Sledge Is the big- 

B st Hammer of all, and . . they hold the farther end of the 
andle in both their Hands, and swinging the Sledge above 
their Heads, they . . let fall as heavy a Blow as they can 
upon the Work. 1849 Wealr Diet . Terms, 

r Abou~tward f -a, adv. Obs. 4-7. [About An 
and B 6 + -ward.] Striving, trying, contriving, tend- 
ing towards ; — shading oft, as it became obsolete, 
into the mere idea of Ming about to, going. 

e x400.fr> Tryam. 65 Syr Marrok . . Wp taste ahoutewarde 
To do hys lady gyle, a 1440 Sir Egutmowr 60 Thou art 
abou toward, Y undurstonde To Wynne illb Artas of myn 
honde. 1304 State Papers Hen. VIII. IV^S7 Suehe Coun- 
saillours . . wolde be abolitewarde to distroy and pnttedoune 
noble men. 1334 tr. PoL Vtrg., Eng, Hist. 11. is8 The earle 
of Warweke . . was than at hys owns towns aboutward to 
come very shortly onto the camp. s6si Speed Hist. Brit. ix. 
sxL 96 All those that shall bee aboutward* to stop vs in the 
said pilgrimage. 


Aboft ( 4 b try), adv. and prep. Farms? 1-8 
(buffcu, bufon) ; a (bufbn, buven, buuen, bu- 
uenno), abufbn ; 3 (buven, bare), abuuen, 
abune $ 3-4 (boven , aboven ; 4 5 aboueu, 
abowen(e ; 4 7 aboue; 5 abouyn, aboun : 6 
abowe (abuflb, aboufis, abofe, aboif) ; 4 above. 
North. : 4 abouen, obowen ; 4 6 abow n(e, aboun, 
abone; o - abune, abuin, aboon. [f. A prep. \ on, 4 
bufan above, atop (cf. ODu. and M iXxerm. boven), 
itself an earlier comb, of be 'by, near, about' + 
u/att adv. 'up, above* (cf. Germ, oben), properly 
locative case of uf - Goth, uf) up, upwaixi. The 
simple ufan originally expressed the whole idea 
of its successive expansions b e u/an, a-b^ufan. 
A -bufan did not appear till the 1 2 th q., and was 
evidently a northern lormation, being rare ly found 
out of northern or north-eastern writers before the 
end of the 1 3th, when it generally replaced bufan , 
which as bove became obs. in the 1 4th. 'Hove is also 
an occasional aphetism of above in modern poets. 
For the illustration of the senses, bove and above 
are here taken together, though formally distinct 
words. A parallel compound of bufan was bibufen 
*= Bk-bove ; cf. afore, before ; of ufan, an -ufan. 
An »ve(n. Bufan was used in OE. without (adv.) 
or with (prep.) an object : the latter in the dative. 
A -bufan was at first adverbial, but soon acquired 
the prepositional use of bufan. The adverbial 
and prepositional constructions are here separated, 
though in the development of meaning they form 
historically only a single series ; and, as in About, 
in certain modem uses, the grammatical distinction 
melts away ; see B 8. 

A. (without object expressed ' adv. 

1 . Overhead ; in a place vertically up ; on high ; 
upstairs. 

e 1000 A£lpric Manual 0/ A strati. 9 Seo suntie g* 8 . . call 
swa feorraduuc on nihthcre tide under htcre eortwn swaheoon 
bufan up astihft. 1340 H ami-ole Pr. Com sc. 61 v Hal he 
fra aboven and fra benethe. 1413 Lydgai e Pylg. Sawie 1 1 859) 
v. i. 68 Angels also 1 sawe flecn to and fro, . . by km and land, 
and in the ever abouen. 1398 Shaks. Merry Wives iv. ii. 78 
My Maids Aunt the fat woman of Brainford, has u gown 
aboue. x6xi Bible Prov. viii. 98 When hee prepared the 
heauens, I was there . . when he established the cloudcs 
aboue. 1799 Wordsworth Prel. 1. 14 (1850) Far above Was 
nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 1863 Dickens Our 
M nt. Fr. iii. 1 3 1 n anoi her corner a wooden stair leading above. 

b. I11 heaven. Also ellipticnlly to heaven; and 
from above, from heaven. 

c ts«o Gen. 4 Exod. 10 Dan sal him almightin luuen, Her 
bi-neocn and ftund abuuen. >460 Pol. Ret. 4 Ltrve Poems 
(1866) 430 From here sone hat ys a-bouen. x6n B1111.1. 
James i. 17 Eucry good gift and euery perfect gift is from 
aboue. 1647 H. More Songof Soul 1. ii. 40 And ever naming 
God, he looku aboven. 1814 Southly Roderick vii. <1853) 
IX. 71 That vow hath been pronounced, and register’d Abo\ e. 
x86i Tennyson In Mem. lxxxiv. 10 And whether trust in 
things above Be diinm’d of sorrow, or sustain’d. 

2 . On the surface ; on the outside ; covering, 
binding down, or over all. ? Obs. or dial. 

C 1303 Life 0/ ticket 966 Thabyt of monek he nom. And 
siththe elerkes robe above. 1340 Ayenb. 936 pe linene kertel 
he t ok n e)> chastetc of herte. pe genlel above betocneb cIias- 
tete of budie. c 1440 A neient Cookery in Housh. Ora. ( x 790) 
468 Makeadrage . . ofjpoudcrof ginger mynccd, and strewe 
aboven thcron. s6xs Bible Numb. iv. 95 The coucring of 
the badgers skinnes that is aboue upon it. 

3 . In a higher place ; farther up a mountain or 
river ; farther from the sea ; hence 1 obs.) on shore, 
whence men * go down to the sea in ships.’ 

c 1970 Assumpctoun de N. Dame 99 penkeh on my sorwe 
nowc, How I hange here abowe, How I hange upon a tre. 
c 13*5 E. E . Adit. Poems A zo?a pc cytc stoa abof ful 
sware. 1366 Maukdrv. xxv. 969 ft hath aboven toward 
Inde, the Kyngdom of Caldee. c 1433 Tor. of Portugal 
146a Ffast from land row they began. Above they left that 
gentilman. With wyld bestis to have byde. son Bible 
Josh. ii. 13 The waters of Jordan shall be cut off from the 
waters that come down from above. Mod. Below were the 
silvery lakes, above were the snowy peaks. 

A Higher on a written sheet or page ; and hence, 
in an earlier part of a writing or book ; before in 
order. (Often used as a. and s b . ; see C 1 : and in 
comb . ; see D, and Above-raid.) 

c siso O.E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1090 Eall swa wee tar 
abufan sedan be pam cynge. 1340 Ayenb. 947 pe bysye 
hrue huerof we habbep aboue y-speke. 2374 Wills 4 Ini/. 
Norik Count. II. 405 The Rest of all my Land I gyf and 
leiff to my sone . . except that aboun is exceptet. Mott. 
Several examples of this construction are given in the exer- 
cise above. 

1 5- fig . (From the idea of two wrestlers or 
combatants.) In superiority; having the upper 
hand in a struggle ; victorious. Obs. 

X9Q3 Layamon 3764 Ofte heo fuhten. oftc heo weren bu- 
uenne [later text Dote) and ofte bi-neoften. 1330 R. Baums 
Chron. m If he wild praiehim . . He wild dope bataile, and 
be! said be aboue. 1373 Barbour Bruce ix. 94 Vencust is 
he, And gerris his fayls abovin be. s6si Bible Dent. xxviiL 
13 And the Lord shall make thee the head and not the tail ; 
and thou shalt be aboue only and shalt not be beneath. 

6. fig. In a higher rank, position, or station. Also, 
ellipt. a higher court, etc. 

1340 Hamfolb Pr. Conte. 2467 Now er we aboven, and now 
doun broght *1400 Apol. for Lotlasrds 9 He may not de 



▲BOVS. 


ABBADBD. 


Ms, but In asmykilasitsoundiktojiehedofbe kirk abouyn. 
14DI Maiql Pabton /W, Lett. 50a. II. 185 Ye ihnM fynde 
a uiene to have a wfytte from above. tsEja Sia R. Con* 
stable in Ptnmptm Corr. aa8 Make me a letter of attorney 
unto some of your frinds aboufc to clame your arrearages 

7. In addition, esp. in the phrase over and above. 

sat Shaks. Merck. V* iv. L 413 And stand indebted suer 

and aboue In loue and seruice to you euermore. idea — 
Haml vi. ii. ss6 This . . hath my daughter skew'd me : And 
more aboue hath his soliciting As they fell out . . All given to 
mtneeare. 1850 Mas. Stowk Uncle Tom's C. vi. 15 4 Old lady 
don't like your humble servant, over and above,aaid Haley. 

8. More than, fully : see B 8, in which above hovers 
between an adv. and prep. 

B. (with obj.) prep. 

L Directly over, vertically up from ; on or over 
the upper surface ; on the top of, upon, over. 

c sooo ifiLPaic Gen. L 7 And to-twmmde ha wateru |-e waeron 
under h«re fastnisse tram ham be waeron bufan pare faest- 
niue. — HomL (Sweet A. S. Reader 86) Aiteowode hco- 
fonlic leoht bufon Dam apostole. c im Lamb. Horn. 95 pe 
halia gast wes isejen on Cures heowe bufan ham apostla* 
a isoo Moral Ode [Lamb. Horn.) 87 He ia buuen us and bi* 
nohen, biforen and bihinden. e taja A ncren Rhole 363 And 
we . . wulleo mid else stien toheouene pet is so heih buuen us. 
rip} Shoreman 117 A! that hya bove and under mold* 
"V. Louse. 3794 pat place es neghest ahoven 
r Merlin 134 So 


ijjeHAMroLB Pr. 

hel pitta, Bytwen purgatory and itte. c 14 go Merlin 134 S 
eche bar other to the art hie, and theire home a-bouen nei 
>995 Shaks. John 11, i. 197 Now by the sky that hangs aboue 
our heads, 1 like it well. 1611 Bible Gen. i. 7 And God . . 
dluided the waters, which were vnder the firmament, from the 
waters, which were aboue the firmament. 1833 Wordsworth 
Sonnets xxxii. Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance crack 
Above his head. 

2 . Relatively over, covering ; farther from the 
centre of a solid body ; on the outer surface ot ; 
on the top of ; outside of, over. ? Obs. or dial. 

1395 Barbour Bruce xvi. 581 A chemeyr, for till heill his 
veiu, Abone his armyng had he then, 15*3 Ld. Benners 
Froissart 1. ccxvii. 375 The sayd lordes toke on them to 
weanc aboue all theyr gamientcs, the redde crosse. 

8. Higher up a slope, nearer the source of a 
river, or summit of a mountain, than ; farther from 
the sea than. Also, of time: earlier than. ( Occasion- 
ally higher on a map, farther north than.) 

r8g6 O.E. Citron. Be Ly^an xx mila bufan Lunden -byrig. 
1330 R. Rrunne CAron. 42 Bot in pe ere after, obowen 
Grimsby Eft bei gan aryue. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 31 Thar 
Iohne of lome gert his men ,he Enbuschit be aliooyn the vay. 
1964 Knox Let. quoted in P. F. Tytleu’k Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. 40a Two barges . . came in our Firth, abone the Inch. 
1789-96 Morse A mer. Gtog. 1. 1 The greatest part of Europe 
being situated above the 45th degree of Northern latitude. 
>855 Ht. Martinf.au Guide to Eng. Lakes 36 Behind and 
above it the vale head rises into grandeur. s86e Stanley 
Jewish Ch. (1877) 1* »• 33 We are still above the point of 
separation between the various tribes. 

4 . Higher in absolute elevation, than ; rising or 
appearing beyond the level or reach of. Above 
ground : out of the grave, alive. Jig. Of sounds. 

sso$ Layamon 26051 Ah ArSur bra: id he .e his sceld buuen 
[later text boue] his haclmc. c zsjo A ncren Riwle 46 M id 
te jmme up buue pe uorheaued. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 
4700 pc sc sal ryse . . Abowen be lieglit of ilka mountayne. 
159a Lyndesay Mouarche 5463 lerome sayis, it sail rysc on 
heycht Abone montanis, to rnennis sycht. 1693 Walton 
Angler ii. 43 The fitter which you may now see above water 
at vent. 171* F. Fuller Med. Gym. 79 legions of the dead 
might have been above around. 1899 Kingsley Heroes, 
Theseus 11. 212 The citadel of Corinth towering high above 
all the land. Mod. His voice was heard clear above the din. 

5 . fig. Superior to (the influence of) ; out of 
reach of ; not exposed or liable to be affected by ; 
not condescending to. 

11340 Ham hole Prose Treat. i3Cristes lufe. . lyftesabowne 
layery lustes and vile counytes. 1693 Walton Angler 6 We 
enjoy a contentednesse above the reach of such dispositions. 
178a Priestley Carr, of Christianity 1. 1. 61 It was not pre- 
tended that the subject was above human comprehension. 
1819 Wordsworth Poems of Sent, xxvih. 4 My spirit seems 
to mount above The anxieties of human love. 183s Ht. M ak- 
tineau Lift in Wilds iii. 42 [He] was quite above owing his 
meal to the request of a little girL 

6. fig. Higher in rank or position than ; over in 
authority. 

czsoo Ormulum 17970 Forr he )mtt fra bibufenn comm Isa 
ane abufenn alle. 1340 Ham polk Pr. Const. 4120 And heghen 
hym . . Aboven al but cr paens goddes calde. 1607 Shaks. 
jtrnon 111. ii. 94 Men must learoe now with pitty toaispence, 
For Policy sits aboue Conscience. i6it Bible z CAron. xxviL 
6 This is that Henaiah, who was mighrie among the thirtie, 
and aboue the thirtie. 1699 Drydkn Virgil, Georgies iv. 609 
(1721) He breath'd of Heav n, and look’d above a Man. 1718 
Free-thinker Na 57. 13 You dress, not only above your cir- 
t above 


cumstances, but 


s your condition. 1809 Scott Antiq. 
jht me up abune my station*’ 1890 
Me Cosh Div. Govt * (1874)111. L 399 'The conscience looks 10 
a law above it. 

7. Higher in degree ; surpassing in quality ; in 
excess of, beyond ; more than. Above all: beyond 
everything ; first of all ; chiefly. Above measure : 
beyond or more than what is meet ; in excess of 
moderation; excessively. 

1377 Lanol./*. PL B. x. 357 pat is- loue b* lord# god "leuest 
aboue alle. c 1400 ApoL/or Lollards 6 a A ban he schal 
vnderstond a boon his enemies, & oucr his techarm 1939 
Covehdalb Ps. xliv. 7 God hath anoynted the with the oyie 
of gladncs aboue thy fclowes. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 168 
He furnish’d me . . with volumes, that I prize aboue my 
Dukedom* tin Bible James v. se But aboue all things, 
my brethren, eweavenot. — a Cor. xiL 7 Least I should bee 
exalted aboue measure. stop Wosmwosth Poems if Sent* 
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xxxviL Taught to prise Above all grandeur, a pure Hfe un- 
crossed By cares. 

8. Surpassing in quantity, amount, or number ; 
more than. (Here the prep, passes again into the 
adv., at least the numeral following may be the 
nominative of a sentence, or the object or a vb. or 
of another prep. Cf. nearly a hundred, above a hun- 
dred were present) 

1JD9 Hawks Past, of PI. xvi. 59 She is not yet In al above 
xvui. yere. 1610 Shaks. Haml. 11. ii. 453 It was neucr Acted : 
or if it was, not aboue once. 1713 Steele EnglisAm. No. zi. 71 
These Motions are performed ny Wheels, which are above 
fifty in Number. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 335 Above 
a sixth part of the nation is crowded into provincial to was of 
more than thirty thousand inhabitants. 

8. In addition to, besides (in over and above)* 

tgBi M asseck BA. of Comm. Places z 138 To look? for a good 
turtle againe, or anythingelse, over and above the principal!. 
x6i8 Bolton tr. Floras, Putting in a sword over and above 
their bargains, into the false balances. t866 Geo. Eliot Felix 
Holt xlvu. 406 Over and above the stings of conscience . . he 
had the powerful motive of desiring to do what would satisfy 
Esther. Mod. He earns a large sum over and above his salary 
by commissions. 

O. Elliptically (quasi- a. and sb.). 

1. By ellipsis of a pple. as said, written , men- 
tioned, above stands altrihutively, as 4 the above ex- 
planation* ; or the noun also may be suppressed and 
above used absolutely, as * the above will show,' etc. 

1770 W. Russki.l Viewo/Soc. II. xevi. 437 Just as I was 
concluding the ahovc, I received yours. 1891 F. W. Robert- 
son Strut. Ser. iv. (1863) I. vi, 33 In God's world there is not 
one monotony of plains without hills. . . There is an above 
and there is a below. 1873 Banister Music iii. xs The above 
signs for the Breve measure being omitted. 

+ 2. With a possessive case, at, to mine {thine, 
his, eta) above : something above what I am (thou 
art, he is). To bring one to his above : to bring 
him to a superior position or condition ; to oome 
to, or be at the above of: to attain the supe- 
riority or mastery of, to surmount, overcome, or 
master. Obs. 3-5. 

1330 R. Bhunne CAron. I. i. 253 (Rolls Ser.) Mykel I tow love, 
I hnve jov holpen to *>ourc above. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls Ser.) 1 1. 39 [They] sdial have pe better ende and be at 
here aboue [I At. praevalere]. c xaso Palladius on Hush, l 
Z99 And vynes . . By procesne may be brought to thair above. 
>475 Caxton Jason xx b, I hope to come to lhaboue of myn 
enterpryse. 1484 Caxton Ora. Chyualry 7a [He] cometh to 
the aboue of his eiicmyes. 

D. Comb. Above was occasionally, when used 
as a verb-complement by early writers, prefixed to 
the verb, os is still the case with similar adverbs 
in German ; thus we have above build, above rise , 
etc., which however are scarcely compounds. Bui 
when above in sense A 4, 4 higher on a page or docu- 
ment,* was prefixed to pa. pples., many regular 
compound adjs. were formed, such as above-cited, 
above-mentioned, above-named, above-written , which 
see under Above-said. Also above-ground, a techn. 
term in dancing; above-hand, overhand ; above- 
head, obs., overhead ; above-seated, obs. \ above- 
stairs, obs., upstairs ; above-wonderful, obs., more 
than wonderful. Also A hove- no ard, ABovK-HAin.q.v. 

zj8a Wyci.if Jude ii. 20 Aboue byldinge ]ou silf to Joure 
moost booty feith. James ii. z j Forsothe mersy aboue reisith 
doom. xiaa Massinger, etc. Old Law 111. ii. [Dancing- 
maNter loql\ Now here’s your in-tum, and your trick above 
ground. (674 1 ’ lay ford Skill of Mustek 11. 114 The violin 
in usually plaid abovehand. 1793 S me a ton Edy stone 1 . ightha. 
1 953 The weather . . above-head had remained . . much the 
samel 1683 tr. Erasmus , Morins Ene. 78 The above-seated 
Gods in Heaven. 1798 Johnson Idler No. 38. P5 1 cannot 
be above stairs and below at the same time. 1609 A. Gill 
Sacred Philos. 11. 171 Nothing of this was in that above- 
wonderfull generation. 

A,boV6 -board (&btrv,b5*ud), adv. phr. often 
used adjcctivel y. [f. Above prep. + Boakd jA] 

1. 4 In open sight ; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expression, borrowed from gamesters, 
who, when tney put their hands under the table, 
are changing their cards.* J. (lie adds, 4 It is used 
only in familiar language * ; but bee the quotations.) 

a. In orig. use. 

s6z6 Bkaum. & Ft Cast. Country 1. 1. Yet if you play not 
fair play, and above-board too, I have a foolish gin here. 

b. fig. Openly, freely; without dissimulation or 
concealment ; also, publicly exhibited. 

z6s8 Earle Microcosm . lxxvL 157 One that . . does it fair 
and above-board without legerdemain, and neither sharks for 
a cup or a reckoning. 1648 Symmons rind. 46 Such a disloyal, 
hypocritical, unchristian, and bloody faction as this now 
above-board. 1664 H, More Myst. Iniq. ix. 97 They would 
have dealt above-board, and like honest men. Z788 Burke 
Sf. agst* Hastings Wks. XIII. 003 All that is in this trans- 
action is ftur and above-board. 1871 Freeman Histor. Ess. 
Ser. 1. iiL 69 Edward’s conduct was throughout honest and 
aboveboard. 

▲boven, obs. form of Above. 

Ab*T***id <&birv,seid>, pfl.a. arch. [Above 
adv . A 4 4 Said.] Mentioned higher up on a docu- 
ment or page ; previously mentioned ; aforesaid, 
(which is the ordinary modem equivalent). 

sjfi 8 Maundev. hr. 06 Alle the contrayesand lleeaboveeeyd. 

S F aeyah, v. xciii. 68 After the abouesayd victory . . be 
hym towarde York* 1660 H. More Apocalypsis 
. 335 The wkked suggestions of the abovesaid JezebeL 


tffe Cowper Lett , June 17 Wks. 1I76, 33s This, and more of 
the same sort passed in my mind on seeing the old woman 


abovesaid. 

Similarly, above - bounden, -oited, -Ibund, 
-given, -mentioned, -named, -written. 

17SS N. Magens Ess. Ins . II. 393 Whereas the abovenamed 
CD noth advanced and lent unto the abovebounden ARB 
the sum of C S°°* etc. 1693 Milton Consist. Hirelings Wks. 
zip. 378 By that command to Peter, and by this to all 
Ministers abovedted. 1769 Ferguson In PhtL Trans. LV. 
68 Multiplying the above-found quantities by the square 
of the diameter. t86g Lubbock Prsk. Times 305 He refers 
to the above-given calculation. 1707 Freind Peterbords 
Cond. in Spain s6 We are willing to compfcr with the 
Kang's desire for the above-mendon’d attempts. 1869 Lub- 
bock Preh* Times 336 The above-mentioned facts prove 
only that it will not always do so. ados Holland Pliny 
( 1634) 1 1.604 Xenocratea mine authour aboue-namad affirmed* 
that, etc 1674 Playhord Skill of Mustek l xl 43 Tryal 
may be made in the above-written Notes. 

t JLbow, v. sir. Obs* 1-5. Forma: Inf. 1 gbtigan; 
a-3*bu30(n, abue(n, abonwo(n, abun<n, aboue ; 
3 4 abowe. Pa. t. 1 abets; i a aboth, pi. 
abuson ; 8-3 abeh ; 3 {trans.'s abuyde ; 4 ( intr.) 
abojede, abowj. Pa. pple. 1 abogen. JOE. a- 
bdytn, f. A- pref. t + bifaan ; cogn. w. OHG. ar- 
biugan, NHG. er-biegen, Goth, us-biugan.) 

1 . intr . To bend, incline, bow, atoop ; fig. to do 
homage or reverence, to aubmit. 

zo86 O.E . CAron. ^Isuid. MS.) &slle )>a men on Engfailan^e 
him to abuson. c 1179 Lamb. Horn. 227 pe nefer ne abeah 
to none deofcl yyld. sane Layamon 4049 pat maklede a)lle pe 
oper mid strengp ,am a-oouwe. sapjr K. Glouc 193 pe noble 
iteede, hat al pe world abuep to. ibid. 300 So pat noper of 
pys kynses abiouynde to oper nere. c zjlo Sir Femmbras 
2070 Wei cortcysly panne abo)ede ah* Ibid. 3390 Ac Roland 
panne til hym a-bow> 

2 . tram. To cause to bend ; to bend or incline 
(a thing) ; also reft. See Abeye (? whence abuyde). 

c 1x79 Lamb. / * ~ 

his luuerdes fet 1097 I 

That he abuyde i* face adown, viirt ther com mo. c 1 


Lamb. Horn. 45 Sancte paul . . abeh him redliche to 
j R. Glouc 476 An other him smot tho, 
ace adown, vurt ther com mo. c 1430 
Hymns to Fit gin 59 ( 1867) 97 Woldiftt pou god knowe . . And 
to him meekdi pee abowe, pan scltal neuere mynchecfin pee 
*" Yf the englyssh- 


fall* 1480 Caxton CAron. Eng. cxxlii. ioj 
men had not abowed doune hir hedes . . 
shold haue ben beta. 


vnto the danoys they 

Abow, abowyn, obs. fonns of Arovb. 

Abowten, abowght, obs. forms of A 1 our. 
Abracadabra (a* brikidoe-bri). [L. ; origin 
unknown. Occurs first in a poem by Q. Severus 
Sammonicus, 2nd c.] A cabalistic word, formerly 
used as a charm, and believed to have the power, 
when writteu in a triangular arrangement, ana worn 
round the neck, to cure agues, etc. Now often 
used in the general sense of a spell, or pretended 
conjuring word ; a meaningless word of mysterious 
sound ; jargon, gibberish. 

1696 Aubrey Mite. 105 Abracadabra, a Mysterious Word, 
to which the Superstitious in former times attributed a 
Magical power to expel Diseases, especially the Tertian- 
Ague, worn about their neck. sBio Beni ham Art of Packing 
'i8ax> 124 Thereby, in legal abracadabra, like man and wife, 
but one person. z8a| Colbsidor Aids to Rqft. (1848) I. 130 
Leave bun . . to retaliate the nonsense of blasphemy with die 
abracadabra of presumption. x86o T. A G. Balfour ‘J'yp. 
Charoc. Nat. 11B Abril, which is here twice repeated is com- 
posed of the first letters of the Hebrew words signifying 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, vix. Ab, Ben, Ruacli, Acadosch. 
1879/. it. World 5 Dec 358/a The new abracadabra of science, 
4 organic evolution.' 

Abraoook, obs. form of Apricot. 

t Abrad, Obs. rare* 1 . Perhaps ^ OE. abr&dde, 
pa. t. of abr&dan (Germ, erbreiten ) to make broad 
or wide, open widely. 

1300 Owl * Nightingale X042 The hule . . Mid thisse worde 
hire eten a-bradT 

t Abrad, P/I* a. Obs. rare- 1 . [A doubtful form 
of uncertain origin and meaniug.] 

C13SO Senyn Sages (W.) 6x0 Fair i-woxe and fair i-sprad. 
But the old tre was abrad. 

Abrad* (&biv» d >, v. [ad. I,, abrddfre to scrape 
off, f. ab off + rdd-fre to scrape.] 

1. To rub or wear off (a part from anything). 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 95 What is successively 

abraded from them [mountains] by dectirsion of Waters. 

2. To wear down by rubbing, to rub away ; lit* 

xqjb Phil, Trans. X I. V. 47 They. . are capable of enlarging 
their room as they grow bigger, by abrading the sides of 
their cells. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. If. 336, A hack- 
neyed clamouring for religion and order will not abrade the 
popularity . . of a French government 1896 Kane Arctic 
Explor. II. L is To dogs famishing . . frozen food often 
proves fatal, abrading the stomach and oesophagus. 1883 
Lyell Antiq. qfMan xv. >93 Stones which he underneath 
the glaciers . . abrade, groove, and polish the rock. 

Abraded (&br*i d6d), ppl. a. [f. Abrade 4- -ED.] 

1. Rubbed off, removed by friction. 

X677 [See Abbadb ii «86s Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 155 Those 
youthful martyrs. . cannot have restored to them the abraded 
cuticle they have lost sirs Tyndall Frag, of Sc. (ed. 6) 
I. xiL 36a Composed of the broken and abraded particles of 
older rock* 

2. Worn by friction, rubbed ; lit. and fig* 

179s Phil Trans. LXXXII. 45 Hurt of its moss is worn 
away ; but a larger portion, tying just above tbe abraded 
part, is heated to redness. 1877 E.Condkr Basis of Faith iv. 
138 what is every word but a co nden sed fragment of history, 


ABRADBB 


on whose abraded HirCw* U Mill legible the hand writing of 
countless generations of inindsT i%S M. Foster Physiol. 
n. uL 316 Kilt absorption lakes place very readily from 
abraded surface*. 

Abxmder abtfidai). {f. Abrade 4--ekL] That 
which nibs or wears down a surface. 

1M1 Metal World 1. 4. 'J'he file b essentially a cutting tool, 
not a mere abruder. 

Abrading (&btfi’dig\ ///. a. [f. Abrade + 

•INU*.1 \\ caring down, wasting by friction. 

Lyell Print", GeoL 1. 13 'l*he abrading power of floods, 
torrents, and riven.. c86o M aumv Pit ye. Grog. San L 1 35 
Protected from the abrading action of its currents. 

t Abraham, Abram, a, Obs. [Corruption of 
Auburn, formerly often written ahem, abron\ 

*999 Solim.a Pert, (Haxlitt’s Dodsley V. 363) Where in the 
eldest son of Priam, That Abraham-colotir’d Trojan T Dead. 
1607 Skaks. Coriot. 11. iii. ai Our heads are some browne. some 
blacke, some Abram, some bald [fot. of 1685 alters to auburn]. 
1697 Piacham Comfit. Gent. 10 (1661) I shall passe to the ex- 
rMMitiun of certain colourt.~Abrant-colour, i.e. brown. An- 
burnt or Ahborne, i.e. brown or brown-black. 

AbgahmwBM, Abram-man. [Possibly in 
allusion to the parable of the beggar Lazarus in 
Luke xvii] One of * a set of vagabonds, who wan- 
dered about the country, soon after the dissolution 
of the religious houses ; the provision of the poor 
in those places being cut off, and no other sub- 
stituted.’ blares. 

Awdklay a rat. Vacaboundts 3 An Abraham man is 
ho that walketh Imre-armed and bom-legged and fayneth 
hymselfe mad. 1633 Mahwhoer AVer Hay to Fay 11. 1. Are 
they podders, or Abram-men, that are your consorts t 1I13 
O. Rev. IX. 167 Pretended maniacs who wandered over Lag- 
land, under the name of Altram-meu. 

Hence, To aham Abram: to feign sickness, a 
phrase in use among sailors. 

xtfo J. C. Hort*N Diet. Slant* When Abraham Ncwland 
was Cashier of the Bank of frfaginnd, and signed their notes, 
it was sung : * I have heard people say that sham Abraham 
you may, but you mustn't sham Abraham New land.' 
tAbraluua’l Balm, Iierb. An old name of 
the chaste tree ( Vitex Agnus castus ), a native of 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

1676 Bullokah Expositor, Abraham’s Baum . . hath a sin- 
nulur property to procure chastity, for which cause physicians 
have named it Agnus castus. 

t Abrai-d, v. sir . Obs, Forma: Inf. 1 abrexd&n, 
abrddan, 3 abrelden, 4-5 abreydo, 5 abrayde, 
abraide, 6 erroneous abray. Pa. t. 1 abrss&d, a- 
br®d(de, 2 abred, abrald, 3 abraid, abreld, 4 
abrayde, 4-5 abrayde, abraide, 5 6 abraid, 
abrayed. Pa. pple. 1 abrosden, abroden, a a- 
broiden, abrodan, abruden. [f. A- pref. 1 + 
Braid, OE. breyiatt to twist, cogn. w. OSax. breg- 
dan , OFries. breida , Olcel. bregta ; hence primarily 
to twist or wrench hack, retorquere . In the primary 
tram . meaning the vb. became early obs. The in- 
transitive sense, 1 to spring, start,' was prob. also 
obs. bef. 1600, when Spenser gave it the fabe form 
abray, taken from the past aoraid. In the sense of 
*to ejaculate* abraid remained in the 16th c., and 
was provided with a weak past abraided.] 

1 . tram. To wrench or pull out, to snatch, with- 
draw, draw (a sword). 

c 1000 O.F.. Ootfi. Matt. xxvi. 51 Witiullice rtn hers . . aimed 
hyn sweord. c tigs Hatton Gosfi., ibid. Wi tod lies an burn 
. . abred hys sweord. a xaoo Cotton Horn. 939 Alien goddes 
fend simle fram his abrodan bienn. 1 xaoo /'tin. 

Coll. Jlom. 909 l T re Houle is abroideu of h« hunte grune. iaog 
Layamon 96534 Son© bin sweord he ut abracid [later text vp 
braid). 

2 . intr. To start, usually out of sleep, a swoon, 
or fit ; to awake ; occ. also, to start or burst into 
motion ; to spring or dart. 

c uw Ancnn Rrwle 914 He schal a domesdei grimliche 
abreiuen mid te dredfut drvame of cngkne bemen. /bid. 
938 And le lioli nion abraid. c 1930 Genesis 4 Ex. atxi ik 
kipg abraid and woe in dhogt. c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 
zoos Til sche out of hir masidnesse abrayde. — Sqnyres T. 
469 And after that sche gan of swown abreyde. c 1439 Ly ixl 
/•WA. ir (1354)1 v. i. 101 Marcus in his bed lying Can tabrayde. 
ifloi Dougins ValicetJ Hoh. (1787) 111. lb. 55 Be not affrayit 
echo said . . And with that won! up the strait rod abraid. 
c 1370 Tiiynn* Pride 4 Loivtiucs (1841) 65 I sodenly out of 
my sleepe abraid. 1396 Sfrnhks A*. Q. iv. vl. 36 But, whenas 
I uid out of sleepe abray, I found lier not. /bid. iv. iv. as And 
now by this Sir Satyrauc abraid Out of the swowne. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso kiil 1. 944 But front his studio he at but 
abraid, Call'd liy the Hermit old. 
b. trans. To arouse, startle. 

1336 Sfenssr F. 0 . m. i. 61 For feare lest her unwares she 
should abrayd. /fid. in. xi. 8 The hraue maid would not for 
coarteste, Out of his quiet slumber him abrade. 

8. intr. To break forth abruptly into speech J to 
burst into a cry ; to shout out. 

c 143a Lyugatk Bochas (1344) 1. i. 1 a, Our fader Adam 
sodeynly abrayde. And to mine autour, euen thus he sayde. 
Ibid, l 1. 5b, In their working, aa thei gan abrayde No man 
wist what that other sayd. c 1440 ffiomydtm (W.) ZX49 
Ipomydon with that stroke abrayde. Aim to the kynge thus 
he sayde. 1331 F.i.yot Gor nnon r Crx8o) xos Holding his 
eyes and handes up towards heaven [hejabrayded with a loud 
voyce. 1541 — Image Gov. (7536) 145 After that he had sett© 
a mod space without speakyng. he abraided out at the last. 
1 366 Dsant Horace* Sat. it. a, Who . . doth not abrade, and 

T Uppon the greateste God of ail t 
trans. To ejaculate. 


8* 


ABBBHtnrdtATX. 


1*79 ?• Procter In Heliamta T. 179 Whenrith distrest, 
with wuod-like rage the wordes he out Abrade. 

4 . it To rise nauseously in the stomach. 

1333 Blvot CastelofHetth (1541) 31 An appetite to eate or 
drynkamylke, to the extent that it snal not arise or ahraied 
in theaiemake* 

5 . red, To exert oneself. 

1330 Falsgn. 415/1 I abrayde, I inforce me to do a thinge, 
Jo medbree. He dyd abrayde him to rfcche it. 

8. (itt Lydgate. ■ To resort to, frequent 

c 143a Lvugate Bochas (15541 in. v. 75a, O thou prince*** of 
worldly goodeft veyne, To thy fletterern t never did abrayde. 
Ibid. vi. xv. 16 r h, Plato, To whose cradle Bees dyd abrayde. 

t Abnd'd, sb. Obs. [f. AuhAin 1.] A start. 

1370 I «vi ns M ani finite* , An Abrayd, imfietns. 

t Abraid, v. and sb., abraldlng, vbl. sb n 15th 
c. forms of Upbraid, -iko due to phonetic con- 
fusion with pitc. 

c X430 Babees Book 98 Of old surfayten abrayde net thy 
felawe. <7x430 Lydgate Bochas ( 1 354^ vii. iv. 167b, If the 
famous prudent olde Caton Had again mein such caas made 
abrayd. e 1430 Syr Gcnrrides 0335 The k ing said . , Goo hens 
for drede of more care. [Genendesl for that abreiding Waxed 
wroth toward the king. 1330 Palsgk. 415/1 I abrayde one. T 
caste one in the tethe of a matter. 1339 Greene A IfihtmSnx 
(«86x) 931 That thou da'rst thus abraid me in my land. 

Abraid, obs. form of Abkoad. 


AWwnhial (ftbrK qki&l), a. Zool. [f. Gr. d 
priv. + Bpdyyta gills + -al 1 .] ‘ Abbanchiatk. 

it6x Hulme tr. MotjtUn- Tandon'i Med. Zool il at. iv. 137 
Leeches are abranchial annelida. 

iLbrajaohiata (&brae-ijki£t\ a. Zool. [Same 
deriv. + -atesi.] Having no gills. 

1833 Owen Cotttfi. A oat. Invert. An. 667 Abranchiate. • 
when an animal is devoid of gills. 

t Abrajie (ftbri 7 * s \ppi. a. Obs. [ad.L. abras~us t 
pa. pple. of ahrbdfre : see Abrade.] Rubbed 
smooth : rubbed clear from all markings ; unoccu- 
pied, clean, blank. (Cf. L. tabula rasa.) 

sfloo B. Tonson Cynthia* s ft etuis v. viL 4© A nymph as 
pure and simple as the Soule, or as an ahrase Table. x6SI 
R. Holme Acad. Armory 1. ts Rut we must hold such things 
fblank shields] as Plato did his abrase tables, to be 6t and 
capable of any form. 

AbrftM (abr^i-s), v. [f. L. abrifs- ppl. stem of 
abrad'fre ; see prec. Cf. erase and Fr. raser.] To 
nib ofT or away ; to wear down by friction : to 
abrade (which is the ordinary form of the word). 

1593 Narhk Christ* Teares 37 o, Thy habitation is quite 
abraaed and plowed vppe. t6xe Cot kf.ham, Abrase, to shaue. 
*659 W. H. Gregory Egypt in 1855-6, I. 951 Sufficient skin 
has been abnued from ihy shins. it6 e Smyth Sailor's H'd.- 
Bk. s.v. Abrase , to dubb or smooth (Banks. 

tAbm'ling, vbl. sb. Obs. [I.Abhark v. 4- -inoL] 
The act of scraping or rubbing off ; abrading. 

uSa Monk if Evesham (1869) 8j I sawe suclie persons by 
full ofte betyngys and abrasyng of naylys alto toryn. 

▲Vnuiion ( abr^i'gan). fad. L. abrasidn-cm, n. of 
action from abrddfre to Abiiadk. Cf. Fr. abra- 


sion, a recent word only used in sense 

1 . The net or process of rubbing off or away, 
wearing down by friction, lit . and^y. 

.636 Blount Glossogr.* Abrasion, a shaving away. 18(37 
Babbage Bridgv. Treat. K 950 Let us suppose, that from the 
abrasion of the channel, the later tide arrives . . earlier than 
before. 1838 J. G. Hoi.I-anu Titcomb's Lett. iii. ja To »P*ak 
pleasantly when irritated . . to avoid abrasion and collision, 
s 866 Crump Banking i. 4 All coins will, by wear or abrasion, 
become thinner. *V*H, M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. xii. 
361 The least abrasion of the skin was likely to result in 
an ulcer. 

2 . The result of rubbing off. + a. The substance 
nibbed off, ddbris. Obs. b. A rubbed or abraded 
place. 

X749 Dr. Cheynk Ess. Regimen F.urth . . being probably 
the Kamentii or abrasions of the other elements. 1853 Rank 
Grinned Exfied. (1856) xxxiv. 305 Costing only a smart pull 
and a bleeding abrasion afterwards. 1878 Bryant Prod. 
Sttrg. 1 . 34 A bed ‘Sore may appear ns a simple abrasion. 

8 . ‘Abrasion is sometimes used ... for the act of 


wearing away the natural mucus which covers the 
membranes, and particularly those of the stomach 
and intestines, by sharp corrosive medicines.’ 
Cham tiers (-><*/. 1731 ; also in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Abrasive (&brfi siv), a. [f. I.. afojx+us : see 
A uu a se + -ivk ; as if from a L. *abrdslintsl\ Hav- 
ing the property of abrading. 

z?7 § Ume Diet. Arts iv, Abrasion, The abrasive tool or 
grinder is exactly a counterpart of the form to l*e produced. 
1880 G. G Wam.ich in A then . 6 Mar. 3x6 To diflpore of the 
supposition that the shape of the Pyrospores is due to any 
rolling or abrasive action at the sea bed. 

II Abrawa Salta (a biraum Spits), [arl. Germ. 
Abranm-salu salts to be removal.] Mixed salts 
found above the pure rock-salt at Stassfurt in 
Prussia, and also in the Isle of Wight, once thought 
useless, now used for producing cnloride of potas- 
sium. , 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Snfifil. s.v. Ahratrin . . a species of 
red clay, used in England . . to give a ft d colour to new 
mahogany-wood. 1873 l * re Diet: Arteh.s. Abraum Salts 
. . are employed on a very large scale for the production - of 
chloride or potassium. , 

II Abraxai. A cabalistic word used as a charm 
and sometimes inscribed on gems for that purpose. 

1738 Was burton Div. Legal 11. 153 These Gems called 
Abrexaa 


Ab*»y, a false form . of Abraid v. found in 
Spenser ; deduced from the pa. t. abraid \ abrayde $ 
quasi abrayed. 

Abmsm K br&zalt), Min [f. Gr. d intensive 
to boil t -ITR mineral formative.] *A 
mineral which effervesces when melted before the 
blowpipe.’ Craig 1847. According to Dana a 
synonym of Gismondite. 

Abrasitio (ecbr&zi tik), a. Min. [Same deriv. but 
with u privative.] * Not effervescing when melted 
before the blow-pipe.’ Craig 1847. 
t Aimak, v. Obs. For iorau see Break. [OE. 
a-brecau f. A- pref. 1 + bream to break.] 

1 . trans. To break in pieces. 

saoa Layamon 95909 Nu Wed be [The] mine bon all©! 
lad be ne a* broke no. 

2 . intr. To break forth, burst out 

taog I.AYAMON 799 lcham mid mrmften abroken vt of Von 
lienden. c 9300 A rthonr and Merlin 7903 And gif we may 
owhai abreke Fie we hem with gret reke. 

Almaat fftbre^t), adv. prop, phrase also 5-6 
abrest. [f. A pref . 1 in h Breast.] 

1 . With breasts in a line, or with fronts in a line 
so as to compose as it were one breast of a wave 
when in motion ; side by side (in advancing'. 

1399 Shake. Hen. r, IV. vi. tj My soul© shall thine keepa 
company to heauen : Tarry (sweet soule) for mine, then Rye 
a-brest. 1673 Land. Gas. mi. a The Mines succeeded 
very well, and made a breach, that 16 Men might enter 
a-breast. 1879 Frouoe Cmsar xiv. 905 A pass . . so narrow 
that but two carts could go abreast along it. 
fb. Also written variously as on a breast, 0/ 
breast , in a breast, breast-a-breast. 

c S430 Loneuch Grail xx. 97 z Owe they Comen Al On 
Abrest. 1387 Maflet Greene Forest 68 Another goeth and 
taketh vpon him hie (the leading crane's] office . . and 
that other commeth to their place which be of breast 1708 
G. Carle ton Mem. Eng. Officer 10 We could but very 
rarely go two on a Breast, /bid. 69 At the End of our March 
all our Powder-Waggons were plac’d breast a- breast s8ai 
R. Gall TintQuey X79 Then a* at ance tit is nae jest) Moved 
slowly forit in a breast. 

2 . Naut. With the ships equally distant, and 
parallel to each other, so that each is at right 
angles to the liue of the squadron. 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece ( 17x5) iil xx. 150 If the winds 
were high . . nailing one by one ; but at other Times tliey 
went Three or more in a Bream. 1817 I as. Mill Brit. India 
11. iv. iv. 144 The English, having the wind, came down 
a- breast. 

8. Naut. * Abreast , within-board, signifies an a 
parallel with the beam.' Smyth Sailors Wd.-Bk. 
4 . Abreast of: in a position parallel to, or along- 
side of something stationary ; also fig. (In nautical 
lang. of is frequently omitted.) 

1748 Anson Coy age (ed. 4) 111. vi. 466 Wc were a-breast of 
a chain of Islands. 1833 Marryat Jiu. Faitttf. vi. aa The 
tide was about three quarters ebb, when the barge arrived 
abreast of Millbank. 1843 Lowell Crisis Wks. 1879. 671 
They must upward still, and onward. Who would keep 
abreast of truth. 18x7 Tomes Amer. in Japan xv. 356 The 
I stand of Ohosima, about two miles distant abreast the ships. 
6. Abreast with : advancing on or to a level witn, 
keeping up with ; often fig. as, to keep abreast with 
the thought of the age. In naut. lang. with is some- 
times omitted. 

1633 Fuu.kr Ch. Hist. vn. 397 My Observations, as printed, 
goe abreast in |Mirallel columes with those of His Highnesse. 
1833 Marryat Jol. Faith/, xxvii. 96 [We] were soon abreast 
and dose to the wherry, pulling with us down the stream. 
i860 Smiles Self-Help til 59 Notliing else could have en- 
abled him to keep abreast with the flood of communications 
that poured in. 

t Abrsatfa, V. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. t + 
Breathe.] 1 o give tune to recover breath. 

1 1430 Merlin 135 And made hem refressh and girde hir 
horse and a-breuie hem. 

t Abraid (ftbrrd), adv. Obs. or dial. [OE. on 
brede in breadth, Chaucer on brede , mod. Scotch 
a bretd, abreed . ] Apart, widely. (Cf. Abroad, a later 
formation whicn took the place of a brede in Eng.) 

c 9400 Destr. Trey xxix. z 1877 Bothe obreude ft aboue f |Ml 
brekyn the yates. 1787 Burns HI. 143 Spread abreed thy 
weel-fill’d brisket. 

t Abranounoft, v. Obs. [f. L. ab off, away 
+ Renounce, after med. L. aorenuncid-re to re- 
pudiate; f. ab away, off + renuntia-re to unsay, 
retract ; f. re back + nunt id-re often corrupted to 
nnneid-re to tell.] To renounce, repudiate; to 
contradict. 

1337 Latimfs Serm. before Comm. 6 Many of these . . will 
no better acknowledge and recognise theyr parentes . . but 
abrenounce and cast them pC X333-O7 FoxE A. ft ^.(1596) 
159/1 Commanding all the clergje . . either to abienounpe 
their wiurn, or their livings, sfltt Knox Hist. Rtf. Scott. 
Wks. 1846 1. 300 Many began omnly to abrenunce Otare aid 
idolatrie. 1836 I. Traff Exp. Matt. avL 94 (v868) ooe/i Let 
him deny himself. . let him abrenounce himself flatly, 
t AbraZLOUT&oing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. 4 - 
-iko 1,] Repudiation, rejection. 
e moo Cover dale Carrying tf Christs Cross u. Wks. IL 
*34 Where is our abrenouncmg and flMfsakmg of the world? 
t Abrawnoittta, V. Obs . rare [f. mcd. L. 
abrcHuncidt-ns for abrenuntidl-us, pa. pple. of abre* 
9 tuntid*re\ see Aebbmouncs. Cf. announce and 
enuntiate.] - Abkekoukce. 



▲BBMtnmsML*rtoK. 

lM Choose. tfS. Francis, Dedk., It sauored of the world 
which ye have ibmunchud. 

AbwwUttoll («!brAimi|^‘JaB\ areh. 
[ad. med. L. abrenutui&tibn-em, n. of action from 
abrenuncidre ; tee pne. Mod. Eng. in all the de- 
rivatives of nuntiare follows the incorrect late 
L. spelling nustcidre.] Renunciation : retractation, 
repudiation. 

«6*s Lift of Cheeks In Hurt efSedti. Ill b, An abrenuntla- 
t ion of that troth which he had rolong professed. sfiflg Fuller 
CA. //tit, ynu 37 Hard utagn in prison . . drew from his 
mouth an abrcnuntiatiou of that truth, im Watxniamd 
8 JTstm. 3x8 A Profession of Faith in . . God the Father, Son, 


+ £birti"pUtm. Obs. rare- 1 . [n. of action, f. 
L. abrept - ppl. stem of abrip-tre, f. ab off, away + 
rap-tre to snatch : see -ion.] Snatching away ; 
complete separation. 

1681 Hallywrll Melatnfronaa 73 <T) Cardan relates of 
himself that he could when he pleased fall into this b+aipeetc, 
disjunction, or abreption of his soul from his body. 

II Ahrsnvoir (abrbvwaT). [mod.Fr., f. abrettver 
to cause to drink OFr. abcuvrer late L. abever - 
are, for adbiberd-re, f. bibire to drink.l 

1 . A watering place for animals. (? Not Eng.) 

2 . ‘ In masonry, the joint between two stones, or 
the interstice to be filled up with mortar or cement/ 
Gwilt 

Abrevye, Abrevlate : see Abbfevyk, -iate. 
Abrioook, -coot, -cot, ohs. forms of Apricot. 
Abridgable, -ffeable ihbri d^b’n, a. [f. 
Abridge v. + -ablkj Capable of being abridged ; 
liable to abridgment. 

1864 Carlyle Fred A. Gt. IV. 338 Abridgable in a high 
degree. 

Abrldga (fibrrdgV, v. Forms: 4 abrege, 4-5 
abregge, abridge, 4-6 abrydge, 6 abbredge, 6- 
abridge. fa. OFr. abregie-r, abregt-r tPr. abrev - 
jar's L. abbreviate, f. ab off or lari to +brevid-re 
to shorten, f. brevis short.] Always tram. 

1 . To shorten ; to make shorter, to cut short in 
its duration, to lessen the duration of. Originally 
of time , or things occupying time. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Conte. 4371 pan % 

[ Anticrist's] days Als Mathew 1 

* Bote his days war abreged/ a., 

save be.' Bot his tyme God abrege sal ban. e 1386 Ciiaucer 
Merck. T. 370 (£. 1614) He woldc abr egg e hir labour alle 
and some [MS. Latnd. u-brigge). c 1440 Myrc Jnstr. to P. P. 
i6ao ?cf he be sory for hys synne . . A bregge hys penaunce 
hen by myche. 1S3A Monk Comforts agst. Trioul 111. Wks. 
1557, ,ai 3 /a He shall for the lone of hys electee . . abbredge 
those dales. 1590 Shahs. Two Gent. 111. L 945 Besides, thy 
staying will abridge thy life. 1791 Smollett Per. Pick/e 
(1779MV. IxxxvL 17 The bridegroom . . abridged his visit. 


. 4571 pan sal God abrege his 
iw in he Godspel says. Ibid. 4575 
1/ says he, ' Kune men fra * an sal 


, Ht. Martineau Moral 1. 17 To make a greater quantity 
with the same capital ; in other words, to abridge the labour. 

2 . To make shorter in words, whilst retaining the 
tense and substance ; to condense, epitomize. 

1393 Will* 4 Inv. North. Count. IV. 186 And in lease be 
that this wytword will noght perfumysche, I will it lie 
abrydged. 1494 Faryan v. cxv. 60 I passe ouer in ahrydg- 
ynge and ahortynge somedeale of this Storye. s6ss Bible 
Trantl. Pref. 5 Kfnard (is reported) to haue abridged the 
French Psalter. »7®e Pribrtlky Corr. Christ. I. Pref. 19 
Some thing! will be found . . abridged from other works. 
184a Macaulay Hist. Ear. 1. 474 James had ordered San- 
croft to abridge the rituaL 1863 M/ 

II.xxvi.994 T L: 1 V “ J “ 

ninth century. 

8. Law. * To make a declaration or count shorter, 
by subtracting or severing some of the substance 
from it.' Blount 1691, Tomlins 1809. 

4 . To cut off, cut short; to reduce to a small 
size. Now rare of things material. 

c 1400 Lydgate Minor Poems ix^o) 5 AUe myscheffes from 
him to abrigge. tflofl Play of Stucley (1878) 186 Rut 'tis not 


croft to abridge the rituaL 1863 Max MUller Chips 11880) 
\ This work wai abridged in the first half of the 


necessity. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1804) xxv. 17* Spoons 
. . two of which were curtailed in the handles, and the other 
abridged in the lip. «8ee Scott Nigel vL Sir Mungo. . 
laid on his hilt his hand, or rather his daw, (for Sir Rumen's 
broadsword had abridged it into that form). 

5 . To curtail, to lessen, to diminish ^rights, privi- 
leges, advantages, or authority \. 

1393 Gowks Con/. III. 139 Largesse it is, whose privilege 
There may non avarice abrege. *834 More Os Passton Wks. 
1357. 1356/9 His former feare shall no whit abridge his re- 
wards. sos* Horan Leviathan n. xxvi. 138 The naturall 
Liberty of man may by the Civil! Law be abridged. 170a 
Pops Jan. and May 489 He watch'd her night and day, 
Abridg'd her pleasures, rad confin'd bar away. 176s Hums 
Mist. Eng. 1 . viii. 178 A tribunal whose authority he had 
himself attempted to abridge. s888 f- W. Robertson Sent t. 
Ser. in. xvL 907 The Apostle Paul counsels these men to 
abridge their Christian liberty. 

0 . With a person: — Const of, rarely from, in. To 
•tint, to curtail in ; to deprive of ; to debar from. 

1303 R. Baumfx f/andL Synne t xayoWhanof eynnepouavt 
abreggede. tpg FrrxHKnrasT Surveying <1539) hr. 8 It 
wire agayne 1 ssatm to abrydge a man 01 his owns rights. 
tgri8mn. Merck. Vets. 1. L ted Nor do I now make moue 
tone abridg'd From such a aoble rata, sflge South xs Serm. 


68 

(1697) 1. 33 Much tied and abridged in his freedo m. 
Blackstons Comm. 1. 154 The kffckttve therefore — 
abridge the executive power of ray rjghtsjshf ch.lt m w hu 


Obs. rare-', [f.thevb.] A con- 
densed form, an epitome, a compendium. 

ituT. Hkrmst Travail* ■ Great Brittains . . eomainsthe 
sumrae and abridge of all sorts of excellencies. 

▲bridged (ftbrHgd), ppi. a. [f. Abbidob p.+ 

<1 M 1 a. ..L ^-a . - — J MmsIraiMll 


Caxton Ham U Du 01 Thus •ndelh thm tmvtt ym abradgvd 
of the arte to leme well to deye. sfifflSmT. >bmm**Pseud. 
S/.9 98 In our abridnd ana Mptaagesimall ages, it fo mr 
rare TV to behold the fourth generation, step Sam* Jvank. 
xiv. (1890 1. 991) In heaven's name, said he, to what puroorn 
serve these abridged cloaks T 1876 Ft reman AVnw. Ceng. 
L App. 651 This account appean in an abridged form, 
▲teidgedly ilbri'dgedli,*/*. [f.prec. +-lyz.] 
In a shortened or concise form. 

1 Sox WoooHOura in Phil Trans. XCI. 98 A method of 
abridgedly representing the sine etc. of an arc. jktd. too 
Which series is abridgedly expressed by the symboL 

AbridMr ftbri dgai -. [f. Abbido* w+-bbi.] 
( )ne who or that which abridges, shortens, or makes 
abridgments; a summarizer, synoptU, or compiler. 

ta&Fard/e of Fadons 11. iv. 137. I rulhpr frame. . to 
fol^e the founteines of the first Authours, then the broke* 
of abredgers. idgt tr. Bacon , Life and Heath ax 1 heGreat 
. . . . • . - ^ the piouj; xf m Burnet j 9 Articles 


Abridger of Age wi . _ 

(1700) xxii. 999 He was an Abridger 
H. Miller Sch. A .f 


4. 6 Schoohn. 451 A concocter of paragraphs, 
or an abridger of Parliament 


itary debates. 


Abridging (ibri d^iij), vbl. sb. m 
-rwo IJ The act or process of shortening the dura- 


[f. Abbzdqb v. + 


c 

of 

chieftein 


tion ol any thing, or lessening it ; or of making a 
short compendium or abstract of a larger work. 
1388 Chaucer Pars. T. 168 Yit avaylen thay toabriggfog 
tMpeyne of helle. *478 Me <f Noblesse 3 r The sai3 
ieftein mtut pay his men . . bethout any defalking [or] 
abbregging of here wagia idxx Bible 9 Mace. ii. 96 This 
paineml labour of abridging . . was not eaaie, but a matter 
of sweat. *676 Clarendon Surv. Leviathan 997 The abridg- 
ing hi* universal jurisdiction. 

Abridgment, abridgement (&bri*d^m^nt\ 

also 6 sbrygsment. Spelt abridgment as early 
as 7. [a. OFr. al>regetnent f. abr/ger + -mint as if 

from a 1,. * abbrevi amentum.] 

1 . The act or process of abridging or shortening ; 
a shortening of time or labour ; a curtailment of 
privileges. * 

1404 Fabyan vl diet. >54 His sayde aone . . was a cause 
of the sbrygement, or short ynge of his i‘ 


sbrygement, or short ynge of his dayes. *889 Shakb. 

Hen. V, v. Cho. 44 Then brooke abridgement ; and your 
aduance After your thoughts, straight baclce again e to 
" South Serm. (1715) I. 5 Wilt thou demon- 

• l.'* ' r>. r* e . 


eyes 

Fran 


strate, that there is any Delight in a Cross, any Comfort in 
violent Abridgment*. 1794 Bryant Mythel. 1. 80 The name 
of Cyrus seems to have suflered an abridgment of this nature, 
lira Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 48 Irregular vindications of 
public liberty . . are almost always followed by some tempo- 
rary abridgments of that very liberty. 

b. (J) Jig. A means of shortening or whiling away. 
(The sense may be 3.) 

>80! Shakh. Mids. N. D. v. i. 39 Say, what abridgement 
haue you for this euening? What maske? What musicke? 

2 . An abridged state or condition; a shortened 
form ; abbreviation. 

1 797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 41 We must not . . read them 
in abridgment. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App. 75X The 
account given is essentially the same, with some abridgements 
and verbid differences. 

8. A compendium of a larger work, with the de- 
tails abridged, and less important things omitted, 
but retaining the sense and substance ; an epitome, 
or abstract. 

* *808 Fitshesskst Surueying ya He wyll cause his audy- 
toure to make a value in manor of a bndgement of all the 
sayd minystre accomptes. xdxx Bible TrtsnsL Pryf. » One 
that extinguished worthy whole volumes to* ! ’ ’ ’ 

ments into request. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Anc. 

1 shall in the first place give the principal 

chronological abridgment. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. L 
App. 694 His narrative is a mere meagre abridgement. 

b. An epitome or compendium of any subject, 
which might be treated much more fully; a concise 
record, or instance ; a synopsis ; a representation 
in miniature. 

xfioo Skene Reg. Majest . 4 The Crowner, or the Schlref 
. . sail take inspection of his wounds, qulia is slane, & sail 
their Clerk make one abrigement of them, ifira Bacon 


Essays <r86a) xs8 To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridge- 
ment of a Monarchy. xfigS Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 397 In- 
gratitude ie the abridgement of all baaenesae. tyra Addison 
Medals in. 154 You r epr ese n ted your ancient coins as 
abridgements of history. 1774 Goldsmith Retal. 94 Here 
lieslwvid Garrick, describe me who can; An abridgment of 
all that was pleasant in man. *8a6 Scott MaL Malagr. 
Let. L 4, A filthy little abridgement of a crocodile. 

4 . La w. The leaving out of certain parts of a 
plaintiff’s demand, in which case the writ stilf 
nolds good for the remainder. 

1841 Tirmesde tit Ley 4 Abridgement of a plaint or de- 


t Atprtpedt, [irreg. f. abrif-tre^ ‘Ravished.’ 
Cockenun i6s6. 


ABROAD. 

(IbrffH tf), adv. prop, phraso. Also 
4-5 ahrooha, abroaohe. [f. A pref\ instote of + 
Broach.] 

L Broached ; pierced ; in a condition for letting 
out or yielding liquor. To sot abroach: to 
broach, to pierce and leave naming. 

1)83 Gower Comf II. 183 Right as who set a toune abroche. 


L Nurture 


He percede the 1 _ r 

in Babees Bask sat So when how eettyst a pipe abroche 
good [sooe,] do aftur my lore, rara Flat yew tU house il 
^ ! ‘ “ oTwiik ’ 


1$ Thero ie none (of the fiats c 
bat that onlie which ia abroach, sfioy Di 

x8o6 II. 9x8 The jars of gen'roua Wuw . 

and for the feast prepar’d. 1781 Smollett Per. Pickie ( 

II. IxvL 006 Thera was a butt of strong beer abroach it 

yard. i||| Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xviL 87 Hogsheads 
of ale and eburet wove set abroach ia the streets. 


nel wort h the taotiitg, 
t umnwdfirgid Wksi 
. .He set abroach. 


fora Debel. Salem v. Wks. 1559, 39A They (the new 
ood] be a barel of poyson, y* the dyuel luith late aet 
abroche. xfifj G. HEasssT Temple 99, Agmie 1 5 1'hat juice, 
which on the crosse a pike Did set again alwoach. s88e 
H. Moss A at id. agst. Aih. (17x0) 11. via. 50 There was a 
general Provision of Water, by setting the Mountains and 
Hills abroach. 

2 . Hence, In a state to be diffused or propagated ; 
afloat ; afoot ; astir. To oat abroach : to broach, 
to set a-foot, to publish or diffuse, 
x^afi Mora Hernyes iv. Wks. 1557, 984/9 Ascribing al our 


dedes to destenie . . they . . set al wretched ues abroche. 
xflQi Siiahs. Rom. A Jul 1. L xir Who set this auncient 
quarrell new abroach t tfiss Steed Hist. Brtt. (163s) ix. 
xxiii. 1130 These stinres thus abroach, the Earle was sent 
into those parts, sfijji Wilkins Dticov. New World ( 1684) 
11. 9 Let but some upstart Heresie be set abroach, tra 
Young Night Th. 11. 485 Hast thou no friend to set thy mind 
abroach? 1835 Browning Paracel. 3 * But 'twas not my de- 
sire to set abroach Such memories and forebodings. 

f AteoaxhfV- Obs. Also 4-5 abroohe. [a. OFr. 
abroehie-r, abroche-r, f. d prep, to + brother to prick, 
pierce ; see Broach.] 

1 . To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to let the liquor 
flow out. 

c xjM Chai:ckr Wyf qf Bathes Pro/, tjj Whethlr thou 
wilt sippe Of thllko tonne, that I scha) abroche. 1440 
Prompt. Parv. Abbrochyn or attamyn a vewclle of drynke. 
Attorn in* . mo Palsor. 195/9 I abroche, I set abroche a 
vessell, Je troche . . Abroche our wyne of Beaune. 

2 . fig. To give vent or utterance to. 

e 13*8 R. R. A Hit. Poetess A. ins pen glory ft gle watt nwe 
abrochedL 143a Lydgate Chren. Troy 11. x. Thus die . . 
Alter swete the bitter can a broche. 

Abroad (&br§*d), adv. and prep. Forms: 3-4 a 
brod, 4 a-brood, 5 on brode, 5-6 a-brode, 6 
abroade, 6 - abroad, [f. A prepy on, in, at + 
Broad a. Cf. a-long, at large , and A-dbedje, OE. 
on brede, mod. Sc. a bretd!\ 

A. ash;. 

1 . Broadly, widely, at large, over a broad or wide 
surface. 

sap7 R. Glouc. 549 That win om abrod so. That it waa pita 
gret of so much harm ido. *483 Caxton G. de ia Tour. 
g viij b, Plenty of sylke and clothe of gold was there abrode. 
x6xs Bible Rom. v. 5 The loud of Goa is shed abroad in our 
hearta *708 Mss. Glasse Cookery xiv. ai6 Pour It on it and 
spread it abroad with a rolling-pin. X839 CanlVLX Chartism 
(1858) UL 14 Would to Heaven one could preach u abroad 
into the hearts of all sons and daughters of Adam. 

b. Widely asunder, with the fragments or portions 
widely scattered. 

c xsfio E. E. Poems u86s)6 Al hat I ou wan here wi)» pine, 
a-hro[d] pin sir sal west it al. c 1400 AfoL for LoUards 73 
He hat gedreb not wip Me, he sekaterip a mod. 1483 Cax- 
ton Golden Leg. 165/9 A man in that company! . . smote 
hym on the heed that his brayne fyl alle abrode. ieB8 
Shahs. Tit. A. tv. L 106 The angry Northerns winds Will 
blows these sands like Sibele Issues abroad. 1634 G. God- 
dard in Burton's Diary (x8s8) 1. 70 The Parliament had 
already taken the Government aDroad, (in pieces was meant,) 
and had altered and changed iL 1878 U. Taylor Faust I. x. 
*97 Then a chance will come, a holiday, When, piece by 
piece, can one abroad the things display. 

c. Widely apart, with the parts or limbs wide 
spread. 

c 1430 Syr Generides 4487 With his nrmes npred on brode 
To Ismael his brod re he rode, r 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Ilk. 
C. 949 He wills sprede his arines on brede [sags abrade]. 
>888 Covbbdale 9 Kings xix. 14 Whun Eaeduas had re- 
ceaued the lettere . . rbc flayed them abrode before the Lords. 
1598 Gkbarui: Herball i. xxxv. $ 5. 50 But the leaues lie 
more spied abroad. 1807 Bacon New Atlantis 6 At his 
coming he did bend to us a little, and put Ms arms abroad. 
1769 90 Sis J. Reynolds Disc. 11876) x. 15 The looks of 
the hair are flying abroad in all directions. 1847 Longp. 
Evan. 1. v. xx6 Stretched abroad an the ssailiorr motionless 
lay his form. 

fd. Hence, Naut. *An old word for spread pa. 
pple.; as all sail abroad.' Smyth Sailor's Word-Bk. 

1867 Lend. Gas. cxxxvi/t The Dragon Fjnegat mearing 
with Dutch Colours abroad, the Captain . . remanded his 
Men. 1790 Beatson Nov. 4 Mil Mem. 1. 187 The Admiral 
made the signal . . for those who were to lead, to do so with 
the starboard tacks abroad by a wind. 

2 . lit. At large ; freely moving about ; and Jig. 
current in the outside world. 

c sgso Robin Hood 11. viL si Sad news 1 hear there is 
1, 1 fear ell is not well, sggi Staskky England 14& For 
tot whether I may speke thys a-brode. xg88 Shaks. 
.. 9. l *90 Tber's villanie abroad, this latter will tell 
you more, soap Bentley Phabsris 364 la the .interval of 
time between them . . these pretended Laws of Cbarondas 


I 

L.L.L, 



ABROBISTIOAL. 


came abroad. 1N4 Ray Creation n. *88 What fa abroad 
round about us in this asptctable World. iIm Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 11 . 365 He was perfectly aware of the suspicions 
which were abroad. 

8. Out of one's house or abode ; out of doors ; 
out in the open air. 

1377 Lamgl. P. PL B. ti. 176 To bore bbchopes aboute, 
abrode in visytynge. 1533 Udall Roister Pouter (1869) 4a 
I bid him keepe him warms at home For if he come abroade, 
he shall cough me a morae. *397 Shaks. e Hen* IV, 1. it 107 
1 am glad to see your Lordship abroad : 1 heard say your 
Lordship was stake. I hope your Lordship goes abroad by 
aduise. 1663 Gerbier Counsel sot Any floor level with the 
ground receives more dirt from abroad, syafl Young Love 
0/ Pome (1757) v. 1*7 Tho’ aide to death, abroad they safely 
roam. 1*41 Borrow Zincali 1 . iv. 996 He found me not, as 
I was abroad d.ning with a friend, 1839 Jkphson Brittany 
iiL 3,1 The whole population was abroad, either reaping or 
threshing. AM. The badger ventures abroad only after dusk. 

4 . Out of the home country; in or into loreign 
lands. From abroad : from foreign lands. 

e 149s Lonklich Grail xxxvii. 670 Estward ayens the sonne 
lokeden they there Ful fer abroa into the Se. 1539 Myr- 
roure /or Flag. Salisbury xv. 7 The one at home, the other 
abrode In Fraunce. s6og Shaks. Mach. v. vili. 66 Calling 
home our exil'd Friends abroad. 1719 Dr Font Crusoe 1. 5, 
1 resolv'd not to think of going Abroad any more, but to 
settle at Home. iBja Ht. Mahtineau Hill 4 Valley vi. 85 
The Welsh iron-masters had now rivals abroad. 1I40 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. 1 . 317 At the close of the retgn or Charles 
the Second, great part of the iron which wait used in the 
country was imported from abroad. sfl 06 Gao. Eliot 
Felix Holt Epil. 499 He wan understood to have gone to 
reside at a great distance; some said * abroad,' that large home 
of ruined reputation* 

5 . Wide ol the mark or the truth ; 'out,' astray. 

V Dickens Nick. Hick. (C. D. ed.) vL 33 I'm only a little 

abroad, that's all. 184a Thackekay Van. Fair 1. 5 At the 
twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, as the 
saying is, and had lost all presence of mind. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lit. * Dogma 244 The first deals successfully with nearly 
the whole of life, while the second is all abroad in it. 

B. prep. [The adv. with place expressed]. Out, 
over, throughout. Ohs. or arch. 

15x3 Ld. Beknfkb Froissart I. ccxxxv. 330 So then the 
prince's host spred abrode that couture. 1633 Baxter Peace 
of Cense. 51 [They) will proclaim abroad the world that our 
Ministers are Legalists. i66e Stillingflekt Grig. Sacr. 
(cd. 9) l vi. $ 5. op And walk abroad the world. 

% Used as adj. ; and elliptically for go abroad. 
tSflft Lever Sermons *9 Their riches uiuste abrode in the 
countrey, to bie fermes. 16x3 Chapman Odyssey xvL 531 
Then to the queen was come The Wooers' plot, to kill her 
son at home, Since their abroad deafen had miss’d success. 
*6v6 Cotter ell tr. Cassandra vi. 97 we must abroad again. 
Abroad, occ. by confusion lor Aboard, A brood. 
t Abrodietioal* <*• or sb. Obs.~° [f. Gr. APpobi- 
atr-ot living delicately -ical.] ' A delicate per- 
son.' Cocke am 161a. 'Feeding daintily, delicate, 
luxurious,' Minsheu 16x7. Prob. never used. 
AbrogftblR (arbrG^&bT), a. [(. L.abroga-re: see 
Abrogate -i- -ble ; as if ad. L. *abrdgabilts] Cap- 
able of being abrogated or done away with. 

>809 Sandys Europe* Spec. (163a) 40 It is cleerly contrarie 
to such a positive Law of God, . . no way abrogable or dis- 
pensable with, a *7 st Penn Tracis in Wks. 1796 1 . 686 But 
those Things that are abrogable, or abrogated in the Great 
Charter, were neuer a Part of (lie Fundamentals. 


Abrogate (nrbrbget), a. and pple. arch.; also 
5-7 abrogat. [ad. L. abrogSt-us pa. pple. of abro- 
gdre to repeal, cancel (f. ab off, away, + rogSre to 
propose a law). In earlier use than the verb to 
Abrogatk, whence also a new participle abrogated , 
now more genet ally used.] Repealed, annulled, can- 
celled, abolished by authority. 

1460 Cafgrave Chron. 181 So that statute was abrogat, 
ana no lenger kept. 1338 Starkey England 10a Thcr be few 
lawys and statutys, ' 
cardys and lycence . 


lawys and'statutys, in parlyamentye ordeynyd, but, by pla- 
ardys and lycence . . they are broken and abrogate. 135s -5 
Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. <1843) 344 That no curate command 


the even to be fasted of an abrogate holiday. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Majest. Pref. A 7 Some of them are abrogat, be pos- 
tenour lawes, or be desuetude, are obscured. 1633 N. K. tr. 
Camden* s Elis. 1 nt rod. , I .awes made by King Henry the eight 
against the Protestants are repealed . * the Masse is abrogate. 
a 1843 Southey Inscriptions xlv. Wks. III. 177 The promise 
on the Mount vouchsafed, Nor abrogate by any later law. 

Abrogate (sebrCgrit), v. Pa. pple. 5 -7 abro- 
gat, abrogate; 6- abrogated, [f. prec., or on an- 
alogy of vbf. so formed.] 

1 . To repeal (a law, or established usage), to an- 
nul, to abolish authoritatively or formally, to cancel. 

1306 Tinoalb Heb. vili. 13 In that he sayth a new testa- 
ment he hath abrogat the olde. 1333 Wilson Rhetor ique 
94 b. They abrogate suche vowes as were proclaimed to be 
kept. 1849 Milton Eikonokl. 46 Doubtless it repented him 
to have establish'd that by Law, which he went about so 
soon to abrogat by the Sword. >666 Fuller Hist . Cambr. 
(1840) 157 Thus was the pope’s power ftilly abrogated otit of 
England. 1773 Burke SA Coned, with Amer. Wks. III. 60 
We wholly abrogated the ancient government of Massa- 
chuset. 1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts iv. § *6. 303 The Law 
of the Jews . . was not rejected nor contradicted by the Goe- 

B il . . but simply abrogated by being absorbed. s86e Ld. 

bougham Brit. Constitn. L 99 But the same power which 
formed these rules may abrogate or suspend them. 

2 . To do away with, put an end to. 
ijg Sftxtcs* L. L. L. iv. ii. 55 Perga, good M. Holofemes, 
If lb k shall please you to abrogate scurilitle. 1834 T. 
r Traveule 141 Others say all the world was a psra- 


dice wl slnne abrogated Its glory. 183s M so. Browning Casa 
r Wind. 95 Pay certified, yet payers abrogated. 1835 


Guit 


84 

OWEN jSjM 9 Teeth 86 In the whales the movements of these 
verUMfl upon one another are abrogated. 

AnmAted (**brdgr*t6d) f ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-kd.j ..Abolished by authority, annulled. 

S709 gTavnc Ann. Rqf. xxvii. 983 The open observers of 
abrogated [fast ing-jdays to be punished. 1879 Faboab St. 
Fault, 3 The heavy corpse of an abrogated Levitisa. 
Ahpgatiftff (frbrftgritig), vbl. sb. [f. Abbo- 
oati 9. + -iwo Lj The act or process of repealing, 
annulling, or authoritatively abolishing; abroga- 
tion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1377 tr. Bnltinger. Decades ( 1999) 4 10 The abrogating of the 
lawn oomusteth in this that followed*. 1643 Milton Divorce 
(1851) Introd. 9 We have an expresse law of God . . whereof 
our Saviour with a solemn threat forbid the abrogating. 
1664 H. More Myet. Iniq. 103 The nulling of the Authority 
of S. Paul’s writings were the abrogating of the very Law 
of Christ. Mod. Before abrogating the law. 
Abrogation tarbr6g^ , /on). [ad. L. abrogdtiSn - 
em repeal, n. of action, from ab rogdre : see Abro- 
gate a. Perhaps iramed. from Fr. abrogation 16th c. 
in Littre.] The act of abrogating ; repeal or aboli- 
tion by Authority. (Not now used of persons or 
things concrete.) 

>333 Coverdalb Mai. Hi. Contents, Off the sbrogacion of 
theolde leuiticall presthoode. 16x7 yanua Ling. 1041 To re- 
peale a statute is as much as an abrogation. 1631 Horses 
Leviathan 11. xxvii. 157 The Command, as to that particular 
Tact, is an abrogation or the Law. 169s S. Johnson (title) An 
Argument proving, that the Abrogation of King James by 
the People . . was according to the Constitution. 1734 tr. 
Rollin'* Anc. Hist. (1897) 1 . Pref. 48 The universal sorrow 
which the abrogation of that feast would occasion. 1866 
Rogers Agric. & Prices I. iv. 83 The act would be oppres- 
sive . . and the abrogation of a settled right. 

Abrogative (aebrogritiv), a. [f. L. abrogat- 
ppl. stem of abrog&re + -ivk.] Having the quality 
of abrogating. 

Mod. A statute abrogative of these privileges. 

Abrogator itt brfgritai \ [L Abrogate v .+ -or, 

-krI.] One who abrogates or authoritatively repeals. 

>890 Sandys Europse Spec. (1639) 96 Abrogator* and dis- 
pensers against the I .awes of God. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 

9 Pet. ii. 7 (1865) 359 Not an abrogater of the ceremonial, but 
a filler of the law moral. 

t Abro'ge, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. abroge-r:— L. 
abroga-re : see Abrogate.] ~ Abrogate. 

c X430 in Hallam Middle Ages 11879) II 1 . 188 Nor might by 
his last will nor otherwise altre, change, nor abroge. 

Abroken, obs. pa. pple. of Abreak and Break. 
Abron, abroun, abrun(e, obs. ff. Auburn. 
AbrOOd 1 abrw d), adv. prop .phr. also 3 -4 abrode. 
[A prep. 1 + Brood ii.] On its brood or eggs ; hatch- 
ing eggs ; breeding young, mischief, etc. 

a is<o Owl 4 nightingale 5x8 So sone no thu sittest abrode, 
Thu for-lost a! thine wise. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De F. R. 
(1405) xii. ii. aoo The egle is a Louie that nclde syttyth abrood 
and selde hath nyrdes. 1386 Hooker Giraldus’s Hist. fret. 


Satan’s throne . . he sits abrood upon it. 1694 Arp. San- 
crokt Serm. ijs The Spirit of God sate abrood upon the 
whole rude Mass, as Birds upon their Eggs, 
t Abroo'k. v. Obs. rartr~ x . [f. A- prtf. 1 1 + 
B'iook v.] lo brook, endure, bear. 

iMa Siiaks. s Hen. VI, 11. iv. xo Sweet Nell, ill can thy 
Noble Minde abrooke The abiect People, gazing on thy face. 

Abrupt (Abrupt), a. and sb. [ad. L abrupt -its 
broken off, precipitous, disconnected, pa. pple. of 
abrump-fre, i. ab off * rump- f re to break.] 

1 1 . Broken away 1 from restraint). Obs. 

>S #3 Siubbes A nat. Abuses (1877) 93 There in not a people 
more abrupte, wicked, or perverse, liuing upon the face of the 
Earth. 

2 . Broken off, terminating in a break. ? Obs. 

1607 Topskll Serpents (1653) 603 The vovee of Serpents . . 

differeth from all other Beasts hissing, in the length thereof : 
for the hissinx of a Tortoise fa shorter and more abrupt. 
x6xx Speed lust. Brit. 111. xxxix. § 5. 344 The Circle of their 
liues are oftentimes abrupt before it be drawn to the full 
round. 1634 Chillingworth Charity by Cath. 1. ii. § o Of 
Ecclesiastes he (Luther) smith, 'This book is not full, tnere 
are in it many abrupt things.' X733 Chambers CycL Suppi. 
s.v. Amianthus , The bodies of it are flexile And elastic, and 
composed of short and abrupt filaments. 

3 . Characterized by sudden interruption or change; 
unannounced and unexpected ; sudden, hasty. 

1391 Siiaks. x Hen. VI, 11. iiL 30 My lady cranes, To know 
the cause of your abrupt departure T a 17x3 Pops Odyssey 
1. 413 Abrupt, with eagle speed she cut the sky. Instant in- 
visible to mortal eye. 1834 H. Miller Sc. hr Leg. (1837) 
xxviii. 490 The motions of the vessel were so fearfully abrupt 
and violent. 1871 Browning Bataustion 9x3^ Nor, of that 
har 4 s, abrupt resolve of thine, Any relenting 1* there I 

b. Of literary style: Passing suddenly from 
thought to thought or phrase to phrase. 

1636B. Jonson Discovery (J.) The abrupt stile, which hath 
many breaches, and doth not seem to cno but fall. 1783 J. 
Brown Poetry 4 Music f 5. 84 His (A&hyiyh’J. Imagery and 
Sentiments are great ; his Style rugged ud .abrupt. 1877 
Sparrow Serm. viL 93 In short, he is aJIrupl, in order to 
awake attention, and give it a right direction. 

A Precipitous, steep. 

*6x8 Bolton F torus w. xiL xe6j He] walled Macedonia every 
where in . . by planting Castles in abrupt places. xys6 Thom- 
son Winter 99 Tumbling thro* rocks abrupt, ana sounding 
far. 1803 Rutter Fonthill a Across this valley is an abrupt 
ridge, c 1834 Stanley Sinai 4 Palest. (1838) UL 167, I do not 


ABBUTTNJMS. 

mean tlut the ravines of Jerasalem are so deep and abrupt ns 
those of Luxembourg. 

3 . a. Sot. Coming to a sudden termination ; not 
tapering off, truncated, b. Geoi. Of strata : Suddenly 
cropping out and presenting their edges. 

1^33 Lyell Print. GeoL 111 . *97 The Meerfelder Maar is a 
cavity of far greater sue .. the sides presenting some abrupt 
sections of inclined secondary rock* *834 Balfour Bel. 395 
TheTulip-tree, remarkable for its abrupt or truncated leaves. 

B. sb. An abrupt place ; a precipice, chasm, or 
abyss. (7 Only in loc. cit.) 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. 409 Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive The happy lie. 

t Abmrpt \ ibrn pt », v. Obs. rare. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. cor-rupt, dis-mpt.\ 


- Pseud. Ef. 393 The effects of whose activity are not pre- 
cipitously abrupted, but gradually proceed to their cessa- 
tions. 188s — t hr. Morals (1756) 100 The insecurity of their 
enjoyment* abrupteth our tranquillities. 

Abrupted (&bn> pud ',///. a. rare. [f. ABRUPT v. 
* -kdJ Suddenly broken off ; abrupt. 

X633 Ford Love's Sue. in. iiL <18x1 > 109 Did not I note your 
dark abrupted ends Of words half spoke ; your 4 wells, if 
all were known 'Y 

Abmptedly (&brerptddli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt®.] 
In an abrupt or hurrieu manner ; abruptly. 

1847 Grotk Hist. Greece IV. il 1 . 380 (186a) Abruptedly and 
unexpectedly. 

Abruption (ftbrirpjan). [ad. L. abrupt i bn -em 
breaking off, n. of action f. abrump-Pre. See Ab- 
rupt.] 

1. A breaking off, an interruption, a sudden break 
(in a narrative, etc), arch. 

x6o8 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. m. li. 69 Tr. O Cressida, how often 
haue I wisht me thusY Cr. Wisht my Lordr the gods 
gram Y O my Lord. Tr. What should they grant Y what 
makes this pretty abruption Y a 163s J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 
six The pseudo-prophctical spirit . . is also coi\joincd with 
alienations and abruptions of mind. 1779 Johnson L. P 
Cmviey (1816) 40 Thoughts, which to a reader of less skill 
seem thrown together by chance are concatenated without 
any abruption. 1B68 Milman St. Paul's ii. 40 Sudden and 
total ahruptiun of all intercourse. 

2. A sudden snapping or breaking ; the breaking 
away of portions ol a mass. 

1637 Tom un. son Renan’s Disp. 145 Effused by the abrup- 
lion of the glasses. x86o J. P. Kennedy Horse Shot Robin- 
son viiL 97 A deft, which sunested the idea of some sudden 
abruption of the earth. 1866 Reader x Sept. 767 The work 
of abruption, or hollowing out, during the embryonic state 
is little less active than that of secretion or building up. 
1870 Bryant Pract. Surg. II. 8 The removal of the softer 
kinds of polypi should always be by abruption. 

Abruptly i&brpptli), adv. [f. Abrupt a. + -L Y 2 .] 
I 11 an abrupt manner. Hence, 

1. With a sudden break off, without warning or 
preparation, suddenly. 

* 50 ° Greene Neuer too , „ 

passionately, 1 breake off abruptly. Farewell. 1670 Milton 


F. R. 11. 10 iffow missing him their joy so lately found. So 
lately found, and so abruptly gone. 1783 Cowper Lett. N ov. 
24 Wks. 1876, 149 Your mother wants room for a postscript 


15 90 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 18 And so as I begun 
ike off abruptly. Fax 
kissing him th 
» abruptly gom 

24 Wks. 1876, 149 Your mother wants room for a postscript 
so my lecture must conclude abruptly. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick. (C. D. ed.| xxiL 171 4 Will you let me take the bundle 
now?' asked Nicholas, abruptly changing the theme. 186a 
Ansted Channel 1 st. led. 3) 1. 1. 3 Fifty miles more to the 
east . . the French coast abruptly bends round to the north. 

2. Interruptedly, with sudden breaks. 

x6or Tofrell Four-footed Beasts (167 586 The body [of 
the Civet-cat) . . having divers & sundry black spots scat- 
tered abruptly throughout. 1618 Bolton Floras JPref., The 
varietie of matter makes the minde abruptly Ait from one 
thing to another. 1850 Lynch Tkeoph. Trinal. ix. 163 The 
generations do not succed each other abruptly, but pass one 
into the other like the pictures in dissolving views. 

3. Precipitously. 

16.3 Bingham Xenophon u The Carduchan Mountaines 
being abruptly steepe, lay directly hanging ouer the same 
Riuer. 1877 h. in<, lake Crimea (ed. 6) 111 . 1. 3 It fa the high 
land nearest to the shore which falls most abruptly. 

4 . Bat. With a sudden termination ; as abruptly 
pinnate, when several pairs of leaflets are formed 
without an intermediate one at the end. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 183 Scabiosa succisa . . Root- 
stock short, abruptly truncate, ibid. 18 Fumaria dens if ora 
. . lower petal abruptly dilated at the tip. 

i&brp’ptnes). [f. Abrupt a.+ 


-nkhm.] The state or quality of being abrupt. Hence, 

1 . Suddenness, unexpectedness of action. 

x6os B. Jonson Ft. of Kinds Entert'mt. Wks. 1846, 333 
Pardon , if my abruptnesne breed disease. 173* Johnson 
Rambler No. 139 p 7 The beginning (of Samson Agonistes] fa 
ut djubtedly beautiful and proper, opening with a graceful 
abruptness. 1838 Dickens Ntch. Nick. (C. D. ed.) xxii. 176 
Nicholas could not refrain from smiling nt the abruptness of 
the question. 

2 . The presence of sudden breaks ; the roughness 
or interruption thereby caused ; esp. ruggedness in 
literary style or social manner. 

164s Howell For. Trov. (1869) ff is. 38 Some other lan- 
guages . . as having no abruptness of Consonants, have 
somi advantage of the F ” * ' ” ' 


English, xfieg Woodwabd Nat. Hist. 
iv. 173 Crystallised Bodies found in the perpendicular 1 m 
tarvafls have always. . Abruptness at the end of the Body 
whereby it adhered to the Stone . . which Abruptness fa 
ca u sed by its being broke off from it. >771 J. Warton Ess. 
on Pope l xo Pope lengthened the abruptness of Waller, and 
ax the same time contracted the exuberance of Dryden. Ibid, 
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H. 97 TIm abruptness and brevity of the a tnte n cas are rawh 
in character. >863 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys (1879) xxiii. 
914 Full of little merry sarcasms ana abruptnesses. 1874 
Athemntm Mays. A certain abruptness In his manner, and 
. . scant appreciation of her society, at once repel h^r and 
pious her curiosity. 

0. Precipitousness, ruggedftet*, steepness. 

sdso Howell Lott. (1650) L 38 I had much ado to reach 
hither; for besides the monstruous abruptness of the way, 
these baits of the Pyieneys . . are never without thieves. 
1876 Page Aitv. Text -Book Geot. ii. 40 Breadth or abrupt- 

necft of vaIIpVil 

AbrnteliM, v. ran—', [f. A- prtf. 1 1, inten- 
sive 4 • Bhutalizjs ; cf. a-bastardize."] ~Buuf ALI8B. 

179S J* Walker EUuu Gruff. Pref., To re-apply the abruuil- 
izing scourge. 

Abrygge, obs. fonn of Abridgr v . 

Aba- pref, rtpr. L. abs- the form of An- off, away, 
from, used be lore c- q- and /-, as in abs-cessus, abs - 
comitre* abs-tractus, abs-tincns. In words that sur- 
vived into OFr. reduced to as-, as as-traire, as-tenir ; 
subseq. refashioned after L. as abs-traire , abs-tenir. 
In words taken directly from L. into later Fr. and 
ling, abs- from the first. 

tilwcade, ». Obs. rare [ad. I., absced-ere 
to depart ; f. abs away 4* ccd-ert to go.] To move 
away, to lose contact. 

1690 Bulwuh Anthropmiet . xvi. 164 By reason of the mo- 
tion of the right Arm, the Scapula is distracted & abscedcs. 

t Absce dent, a. Obs. [ad. L. abscedent-em pr. 
pple. of abseexi-be : see prec.] * Applied formerly 
to those parts which, when the body is in its 
natural condition, are either united or contiguous 
to other parts, but when diseased no longer main- 
tain their union or contact, as the bones, etc., in 
ulceration.' Mayne 1851 ; Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S79. 

Abscess (rc'bs&O. [ad. L. abscess -us a going 
away, on abscess (Celsus), f. abscedlrc : see Ah- 
HCKUK .1 A collection of pus or purulent matter 
formed by a morbid process in a cavity of the body. 

>S 43 TraiikroN tr. Vigo's Chintrg. dnterprem. Strange 
W'ordcs) Aposteme . . In latyne it is called abscissas. 16x5 
H. Chookk Body of Man 415 The purulent matter of the 
Chest is by Nature euacuated . . lastly by Apottemation or 
altcesse. 1838 Todd Cycl. Am. 4 Ph. 1 . 604/a Few or no abs- 
cesses granulate till they are exposed. x86o Smii.kh Se/f-h>lp 
iv. 80 It was averred that vaccinated children become ‘ ox- 
faccd,’ that ahsi esses brake out to * indicate sprouting horns.* 

Abscessed (arbsust ),///. a. [f. prec. +-KD*] 
Diseased with abscesses. 

1896 Kanf. Arctic E \plor. II. i. 17 Our sick have finished 
the bear's head, and are now eating tne condemned abscessed 
liver of the animal. 

t Absoe ssion. Obs. rare . [ad. I„. abseessidn- 
em going away, separation, n. of action f. abscedtre : 
sec Absceije.J 

1 . Departure, removal ; cessation of a pain, etc. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhousr ' j Bk. of Phys. 98/a Admin istre beer- 
of to the Patient after the abscessione of the Stitch, 1639 
Gauden Tears of Ch. 3 <D.) (Not] excommunicating himself 
by voluntury Schisme, declared absccssion, separation, or 
apostasie. 

2. - ABSCKHfl. 

xtfxo Barrough Afeth. Physik. (Nans) If truly it doth tume 
into abscessions . . it shAll be lawfull to use medicines which 
can both matter, open, and cleanse the ulcer. 

t Absoe ssional. Obs. rare-', [f. Absorbs 'on 
+-AL- ; cf. processional. Prop.adj. sc.* order, decree.’] 
A permission or command to depart. 

1656 J. Tharp Exp. Matt. xix. 7(1868) ax6/z It was true that 
Moses commanded . . that he should give her an ahscession- 
ale, a bill of divorcement. 

Abscind i&bsi-nd), v. arch. [ad. L. abscind- 
H, re to tear or cut off, f. ab off, away 4- scindfre to 
tear, rend .1 To cut ofT. lit. and fig. 

31657 Phys. Diet., Abscinded, cut ofT. 1731 Bailey, Abscind, 
to cut on. 1790 Johnson Rambler No. 90 r 9 When two syl- 
lables likewise are abscinded from the rest, they evidently 
want some associate sounds to make them harmonious. x86x 
Hook Lives of Archbps. I. iii. 145 The flowing locks at the 
buck of his head were abscinded. 

Abscinded, ppl- a. [f. prec. 4- -m] Cut off. 

a *733 R. North Lives of Norths III. The worst 

{ grievance (of the shrievalty] was the executioner coming to 
lim for orders touching the abscinded members, and to know 
where to dispose of them. 

t Absci se, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. I.. abscTs- ppl. 
stem of abscul-Crc to cut off ; f. abs off • cmdSre to 
cut. Cf. excise, incise .] To cut off or away. 

i6xa Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1633, 90 If tne nerve 
shall be wholly abscised, lesser ayinptumes . . ensue. 

Abecieion » tiib&i&n). [ad. L. abscTsiSn-etn n. of 
action f. abseid-fre to cut off or away : see Abhcisk. 
AbscJsh and absciss io were confused in L., and abs- 
cision can scarcely be separated from Auucibhion in 
J*ing.] A cutting off or away. 

XM4 Hooker Meet. Pot. (16x7) v. 331 (Theyl cure wilfully 
by ubscision that which they might both pre»eruo and l.eale. 
1787 A. Campbell Lex// Hanes 11774) 1^5 Au ab^Mio.i v f 
vowels, a detiuncation of syllables. 

AbeoifMi, alb 80 l 888 (aebsisC Ceom . ; pi. -e* ; 
more commonly in the L. fonn abscissa \ d'bsi sa\ pi. 
abaoiaoae; alsoKng. abscissas. [L. abscissa (sc. iittea 
aline) out off ; pa. pple. of abscindcre : see Aw»oind.] 
Literally, a line or distance cut off ; spec, the por- 


tion of a given line intercepted between a fixed 
point within it, and an ordinate drawn to it from 
a given point without it 

In Comic Sections ths segment (or segments) of a dia- 
meter (or In a hyperbola, a diameter produced), Intercepted 
between the point where it is cut by an ordinate, and the 
bounding curve. In Rectilineal Coordinates, the segment 
of a given tine, x , intercepted between the point where It is 
cut by another line, y, and that in which it is cut by a line 
parallel to the latter drawn from a given point without it, 
and called the ordinate. 

>898 Dk Moivrk in Phil. Tram. XX. 19a The Abscisse 
corresponding to a certain Area in any Curve. 1748 Hart- 
ley Obterv. on Man 1. tiL ft a. 339 The Ordinates ft Points 
of the Absciss being given, in tne unknown Curve. 1708 in 
Phil. Tram. LXXXvllI. 7 It was found to be a very accu- 
rate parabola, the abscissa of which was 13-85 in. 1841 
Young Math. Dissert. 1. xo In what directions tne positive 
abscissas and the positive ordinates are usually taken. 1871 
B. Stewart //eat § 141 Let us . . reckon the temperatures 
along a line of abscissae offer the manner represented in 
the figure. 

AbBojjwion (mbsi'fan). [ad. L. abscissidn-em n. 
of action f. abscindcre ; see Abscind. Lit. 'a tear- 
ing away,’ but confused with Abscibion, q.v.] 

1 . The action or process of abscinding ; a cutting 
off or violent separation, lit. and fig. 

i6xa Woodall Surgeon ’s Mate WIcjl 1653, 387 This abscis- 
sion is not done without great danger of death. 1633 Fuller 
Church Hist. vi. 390 Abscission is the onely plaster for such 
an incurable Gangrene. 173a Johnson Rambler No. 88 p xa 
The absciuion of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it in 
strongly sounded. >878 Bryant Pract . Surg. 1 . 37 s Abscis- 
sion is the removal of that portion of the eyeball situated in 
front of the attachments of the recti muscles. 
t 2 . The state of being cut off; separation and 
removal. Obs . 

1833 T. Adams Comm, a Pet. i. 8. (1865) 97 . Bearing no 
fruit, they are cut away from the vine ; incision is blessed, but 
abscission most wretched. 1649 Jkr. Taylor Great Exemp. 
1. 8 8. 1 14 He denounced judgement & great severities to 
. . impcnii tents, even abscission and fire unquenchable. 

tAbBci'Mor. Obs. rare-', [f. L. absciss - ppl. 
stem of abscind-Crc 4- -r»R ; as if a. L. *abscissor.] 
One that tears or rends asunder. 

1847 Lilly Christian Astr. xxviii. 184 We may justly call 
him Strong, Hurtful!, Destroyer, Abscissor, because he onely 
destroys and perverts the nature of the Question. 

t AoSOOHOe, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [a. MFr. ab- 
sconsc-r to hide, f. L. absetnts-us a late pa. pple. for 
abscostdil-us.} To hide, to conceal. 

(57a Lament, of Lady Scotland (Scottish Poems of 16th 
cent. II. 941) With jour muming weid absconce my face. 

Absoonoe (&b»kp na), so. [ad. med. L. absctmsa 
a dark lantern, f. abscottdSre ; see prec.] A dark 
lantern used in monasteries (see Du Cange), and at 
lauds and matins in the Roman Catholic church. 
Absoond (dbskf *nd), v. [ad. L. abscond-lrt to 
hide or stow away, f. abs off, away 4 - condpre to put 
together, to stow, f. con together +■ ddre to put.] 

1 1 . traits . To hide away, to conceal (anything). 
Obs. or arch. 

181a Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. X633. 388 I advise it 
to be privately absconded for the reputation sake.~ 1669 
Flamstead in Phil. Tram. IV. xtoj The Moon approaching 
them (Stars of the 3th and 6th Magnitude) within 4 or 5 de- 
grees, absconds them tu the naked eye. 1699-1703 J. Pom- 
fret Poet. IVks. (1833)99 Th® trembling Alps abscond their 
aged heads In mighty pillars of infernal smoke. 186B Cus- 
bans Handbk. Heraldry xl 146 The first is absconded, or 
covered, by the Canton. 

2 . refl. ( Obs. or arch.) 

1673 in Phil. Tram. VIII. 5180 Before Saturn did abscond 
himself in the beams of the Sun. s68x Worlidue Syst. Agnc. 
958 After a dark night . . the little Fish will then bite best, 
having absconded themselves all night for fear of the greater. 
S7RI Stryi'k Reel. Mem. (182a) I. 315 The poor man fled from 
place to place absconding himself. 

8 . intr. (by omission of the refl. pron.) 'To hide 
oneself ; to retire from the public view: generally 
used of persons in debt, or criminals eluding the 
law ' J. ; to go away hurriedly and secretly. 

i 3 ?S- 7 * Churchyard Chippes (1817) ao He was obliged 
to abscond, & to make his escape, in priest's attire. X694 
Fallk Jersey i. 34 The King . . was forced to abscond with 
great danger of his Person, till he found a passage into 
France. 1796 Dr Foe Hist . Detnl (1840) 11. vif. 267 He did 
his devilish cudi avour, and stayed till he was forced to ab- 
scond Again. 178a Pril.hti.ky Matter 4 Spirit I. xvii. 197 
The villain who had absconded for a year would not escape 
punishment 1863 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. VIII. xvm. xL 5 Some 
few absconded, leaving their property as spoil. <870 J. K. 
Lowell My Study Ik’tndowe 4 In the coldest weather ever 
known the mercury basely absconded into the bulb. 

tAbftOO’nd, a. Obs. rare-', [f for Absconded.] 
Hidden from view. 

X719 D’Dmfev Pills (1879) II. 1 a Pleased with the thought 
lie should sit ahscond and see tliam. 

Abioondsd (&bskp ndrd ppl. a. [f. Abscond 
+ "JC >.1 Concealed, hidden away; secluded, secret, 
xfiei Wood A th. Oxon. I. col. 83 The Author was living in 
an absconded Condition in Fifteen hundred fifty A six. 17x0 
Shaftesbury Charnel. (1717) II. m. ii. so? 1 am now obl.g’d 
to go fur in the pursuit of Beauty ; which lies very a.Mcmidcd 
and deep. $834 R. M. Milner (Lord Houghton) Mnn. of 
Many Sc. 49 s The eager heart was wont To lead us to tlie 
boars absconded rest. Unwearied. 

Abaoottdtdly (^bsk^ndodli), adv. [f. prec. 
4 - -LY*.] In a concealed manner; in concealment ; 
in retirement. 


s6m Wooo A th, Oxon. I. col 537 He (Thomas FitMartl 
would now and then hear a sermon .. by an old Roman prisst 
that then lived abacondedly 2 n Oxon. 

Ateooadmoo (ftbtkf nd&is). abscond- fre 

to Abbcond + -knob ; after words a. Fr. -enct L. 
-entiai] The action or condition of absconding ; 
fugitive concealment, seclusion. 

1N0 Masson Milton VI. l U. xfie The place of his retirement 
and abscondenoe was a friend's house in Bartholomew Close. 
188s So 1 . Rev. 9 Mar. 999 Mr. Parnell, though he has since 
returi ed, has been in absoondence. 

Absoondftr (&Ukp'ndax). [f. Abscond + -kb 1 .] 
One who absconds ; a runaway from justice. 

173s Smollett Per. Pickle (1779) IV. xc. 87 Eternal war 
against the absconder ft the rigid creditor 1884 Realm 
34 Feb. 4 Atrocities perpetrated by Van Diemen's Lend ab- 
sconder* In the early days of the gold discovery. 

Absoondinff iftbskyndiip, vbi. sb. (f. Ab- 
scond 4- -IMG 1.1 The act of self-concealment ; a secret 
running away from public gaze, or from justice. 

1684 Luttrell Brief. Rel (1857)!. 398 The coming over of 
the* Scotchmen .. and their absconding at the first breaking 
out of the plotL 17x3 Burn « r Hist, own Time (1766) II. on 
His going out of the way might incline the Jure to believe the 
evidence the more for hu absconding. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 1 . 55s Still, however, the lung concealed his intention of 
absconding even from his chief ministers. 

Absconding i&bskp-ndin), ppl. a. [f. Abscond 
4 -- 1 NG*.] Concealing itself, or hiding; retiring, 
secretive; runaway. 

>6ga Brit. Yictrix 3 In proud Procession how they go, To 
meet the Lurking and Absconding Foe. 1709 J. Colusr 
Ess. Mor. Snbj. (ed. 6) 11. 197 When they see . . a remote and 
absconding kind of Countenance, they conclude it Cain's 
Mark. 1879 W. H. Dixon Reyal Windsor II. iii. 09 No per- 
son was allowed to shelter and employ absconding men. 
t AbBOO ndmont. Obs. rare-', [f. Abscond v. 
+ -mkntJ State of concealment ; hiding. 

1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1891) 236 You may observe 
him in holes or hollow banks . . out of which abacondments 
any man may angle him, that contrives but a worm neatly 
on the end of a wand. 

t Absoomsion. Obs .- 9 [ad. l~absconsiffn-em, 
doubtlul n. of action t abscondlrt , attributed to 
Tliny: see Absoond.] Hiding, concealment. 

In Phillips 1658, Bailey 174s. 

Abseo, Abney, abate, obs. forms of ABC. 
Abflenoa (wbsSns), also 4 absena. [a. Fr. ab- 
sence, refash, from OFr. ausence L. absentia n. of 
state f. absent-em Absent.] 

1 . The state of being absent or away (from any 
place) ; also the time of duration of such state. 

c 2374 Chaucer TroyL 4 Cm. 1 v. 497 Absent of hire that 
dryve hire out of herte. no) Gower Cm/ 1 . eo« Ha made 
Edwin his iieutenaunt . • That he the load in his absenc e 
Shall reule. c 1440 Gesta Rem. 1. 1 3 The lcuyjt . . told him 
howe hie wife nadde don in his absence, igei Tinoalb 
Phil. ii. is Not when I was present only, but now mocho 
more in myne absence. x66o Drydek Astrsea Redsueat For 
his [Charles Il's] long absence Church and State did groan. 
1719 You no Busiris il L (1757) eo Methinke Absence has 
plac'd her in a fairer light. 1734 Richardson Gmnduon V. 
iii. ax She was very variable aH that time in her absences, 
stag Lix T. Russell Addr. to Electors of Load., Among the 
detects of the BUI, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by ill presence, and one by Us absence 1860 
Trench Miracles xxviii. 380 Our Lord . . was now returning 
to Capernaum, after one of his usual absences. 1864 Tenny- 
son Eh. Arden 946 She mourn’d his absence as bis grave. 
i88e Daily News 3 July a/x Other usually prominent members 
were for several hours conspicuous by their absence, 
b. poet. An absent form or face. Cf. presence. 
>866 W. D. Howell Venetian Life xx8 The balconies are 
frill of the Absences of gay cavaliers and gentle dames. 1873 
Higginsom Old port Days 1 11 What graceful Absences (to 
borrow a certain poet’s phrase) are haunting those windows. 

2 . Of things : Want, failure, withdrawal. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. (149O uc.xxii.361 Floures 
that open ayenst the sonne closen In the euen for absence of 
the sonne. 1783 Harris Three Treat, l 04 Was it not the 
Absence of Health, which excited Men to cultivate the Art 
of Medicine. 1847 Carpenter Zoo 4 1 . 1 939 They ( the Eden- 
tata] all agree in tne absence of teeth in the front of the jaws. 

| 1863 Kemble Res id. in Georgia 04 A total absence of self- 
respect. 

3 . Absence iof mind : inattention to what is 
going on ; failure to receive impressions of what is 
present, through preoccupation with other matters; 
involuntary abstraction. 

17x0 Addison Spectator No. 77 1 continued my walk, re- 
flecting on the little absences and distractions of mankind. 
I7s8 Young Lotte of Fame (1757) ill. 103 Absence of mind 
Hrabantio turns to fame, Learns to mistake, nor knows his 
brother’s name. >780 Priestley Matter 4 Spirit I. x. 199 
Absence of mind is altogether an involuntary thing. 1837 
Cab i.ylr Fr. Rev. 1 . vii. vL 366 Disquietude, absence of mind 
is on every face ; Members whisper, uneasily come and go, 

4 . At Eton College, calling ol the roll to ascer- 
tain if all the boys are present, or wh& are absent. 

«** W. N. Lettsom Song of Ftoggawaya 6 So the Lord of 
Puggawaugun Laid on them an extra absence ; E'en at that 
they snapp d their fingers. 1883 Pali Mail Gas. 8 June, 10 
Absence, as it is called at Eton, requiring the presence of 
the boys to answer their names, 
t A’bMlloy. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. absentia ; see 
Abbkncb, the ordinary form, taken from Fr., while 
absence is a direct adaptation of L.] - Abmknoe. 

x3|9 fauTTEs in Arbor's Introd. to James I's Counterblast 
93 Or Plinies Nosemen (mouthles men) tumam'd, Whose 
breathing nose supply-’d Mouths absency. 



; (wb§£nt), a. and sb. [a. Fr. abset %t, re- 
fashioned from OFr. ausent L. absent-em pr. pple. 
of ab-sum, ab-esse to be away.] 

A. adj. 

X. Being away, withdrawn from, or not present 
(at a place). 

Ij8a Wyclif Dent. uix. 15 Ne to 30U alone I this cove- 
nauot smyte, and the* oothes conferme, but to all present & 
absent. e 14*0 Gcs/a Rom . 1. vii. 16 And while (the serpent) 
was absent, trier com a toodc, and entrid into the nest ^ sties 
Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii. 1 56 With this the fell distract. ‘And 
flier Attendants absent) swallow'd fire, sysfi-si Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lott. 1 . xl. 37 1 know that you can think of an 
absent friend even in the midst of a court. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 13s r 13 Letters am written .. to preserve In 
the minds of the abeent either love or esteem. itii7 Jan. Mill 
Brit. India 11 . v. v. 485 Abeent officers were summoned to 
join their corps. 

2. Of things: Withdrawn ; wanting; not existing. 

tytfi Port Iliad viu. 633 Let numerous fires the absent 
sun supply, ttfea Coleridge Friond (1B63) 94 The reason 
is either lost or not lost, that is, wholly present or wholly ab- 
eent. «fl47 Carfcnter Root. 11 . f 533 In fishes the ribs are 
sometimes entirely abeent sfitio Tyndall Glacier* 11. f 17. 
3*4 Crevasses . . am almost totally abeent at the opposite side 
of the glacier. 

9. Of time: Not present, distant, afar off. 

xfijft Covkboalb It. xiii, as And as for Bahilons tyme, it is 
at nonde, ft hir dayes maye not be longs abeent 

4. Absent-minded ; paying no attention to, and re- 
ceiving no impression from, present objects orevents. 

17*0 dtxrlr Spectator Na 30 F 4 The whole assembly is 
made up df absent men, that u, of such persons as have lost 
their locility, ft whose minds and bodies never keep com- 
pany with one another, sytit Smollett Git Bins <x8oe) III. 
viii. xiii. 39, I lost all my gaiety, became absent and thought, 
fbl; in a word, a miserable animal, 1873 P. G. Hamkrton 
Iniell. Lift xl v. 400 Deep thinkers am notoriously absent, for 
thought requires abstraction from what surrounds ua. 

+ B. sb. One who is absent, an absentee. Obs. 
rigagWvNTOWN Cronykyl viLviii.aoo pe Byachapys hat hare 
wart, Of ha Absentia had na poware For til nuik awnser. 
Z &3S 7S Asf. Parker Corresp. 308 How many ba resident . . 
& in what place and calling the Absents do dwell. 1609 
Burnet 39 A rt teles (1700) xxvUL 341 Some parte of the Ele- 
ments warn sent to the absents, to those in Prison, and par- 
ticularly to the sick. 

O. Comb . absent-minded, a. pre-occupied, - Ab- 
sent a. 4 ; absent-mindedly, aav. in a pre-ooenpied 
manner, without active attention, - Absently ; ab- 
aent-mfndednoss, pre-occupation, —Absence 3. 

t>79 Cal dkr wood Mind 4 Broun 074 When so occupied a 
person is readily charged with absent-mindedness, and his 
look conveys the impression of remoteness from present in- 
fluences. xSBx H. James, jun. Portrait if a Lady xxxvL in 
MaesmMag. XLlV. 91 ' Bo you believe him?' Osmond asked, 
ahmnt mindt idly. 

Absent (ftbse'nt), v. [a. Fr. absenfe-r, ad. L. ab- 
senld-re to keep away; f. absent-em ; see Absent a.] 
t L irons. To keep away, detain or withhold from 
being present. Obs. 

1330 Palms. 415, 1 absents fans out of pr ese n ce, Je es- 
hyngne\ I absent or kepe out of sight, Jo aboon to. 1997 
Surrey Aonoid iv. 908 And cruel so abeentest me from thy 
death, ids Sidney Arcadia 1. < They absented his eyes 
from beholding the issue. iM Marvell Growth of Popery 
s8 The other, the honcster Fellow it seems of the two, only 


b. rt/l. To keep or withdraw (oneself) away. 
0x400 Occleve Do Reg. Print. 1434 From his cure he hym 
absentethe. 1480 Caxtom Ckron. Eng. cclxiL 34a The quene 
with the prynce was in the north, and absented her from the 
kynge. xtioa Shake. Ham/, v. ii. 358 If thou did'st euer hold 
me in thy heart. Absent thee from felicitie awhile. 1786 
T. Jefferson Writings (1839) II. 47, I . . hope that 1 may be 
permitted at times to abeent myself from this place. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 378 The Club attempted to in- 
duce the advocates to abeent themselves from the bar. 

1 2 . 1 ntr. To be or stay away ; to withdraw. 

*1400 Rem. Rote 4014 Though for a tyme his herte ab- 
sents, It may not fayle, he aha! repents, tats R. Knox Hist. 
Met. Ceylon 137 Then we were bidden to abeent, while they 
returned our answers to the KJug. ( >709 in Strype’s Ann. 
Ref. xxix. 300 Many absented this afternoon, appearing 
neither in person nor proxy. 

1 9 . irons, (by omission of from ; cf. avoid). To 
leave. Obs. rare. 

stiagLurntELL Brief RelAs%$j) I II. 590 BUI* of high treason 
are found at the sessions against 13 parsons, most Konuimts, 
who have absented the kingdom. 

tAbMntameoV, a. Obs [f. Absent ► 
•aneoim, analogous to instant-ancons, cf. L. moment - 
dnetts.] Done in absence, pertaining to absence. 

In Bailky t7st. Ash 1775, etc. 

Absentation (®bsentF* jm). [ad. med. L. ab- 
senhJtion-em n. of action f. abstntS-rt to make ab- 
sent ; f. absent-tm Absent. Cf. presentation .] The 
action of absenting oneself. 

ifioo Wakefield Let. te Fox Mar. 13 Your absentation 
from the house is a measure which always had my most en- 
tire concurrence, tigs Sia W. Hamilton Discussions sap 
His absentation at that juncture becomes significant 

Abeontod • Abse nted), ppl. a. [f. Absent v. + 
-XD .1 Withdrawn; retired; absent. 

xml Gestk Priv. Masse 83 He meanethe not that Chrietes 
body is absented from hyt supper. 1380 Sidney Arcadia 
(i 6 aa) aof Imboldned by your absented maner of living, 
ttiqti Guahlxb Shepherds JScieg. i. But tell me Gallio • • to 
whose Keep Hast thou committed thy absented sheep. 
AbomtOQ (absent/*), [f. Absent v. 4 -IB.] 

1 . One who is absent, or away, on any occasion. 


&6 


juy&oiswm 


IMS In (1691) Blount Law Did « Absentees at dtsAb- 
mmk, was a Parliament so called, held at Dublin, to May, 
ififCiL 1714 Swift Drapin'* Lett. vii. Wke. 1761 IIL 134 
The occasional absentees, for business, health, or diversion. 
dbmVaPro.AsH.PhU.Boe. V. 160 Sir John Rpes.an absentee 
offib^-trintera. 187a Daily Noun Apr. 6 Cabinet Council . . 
was attended by thirteen of the Ministers, the absentees 
haviQgbeen Lord Halifax and the Marquis of Harrington. 
2 . One who systematically stays away from his 
country or home; a landlord who lives abroad. 
(Often used attrib ., as an absentee king.) 

xtieg Camden Remains (1637) 189 King Henry the eight . . 
enriched himseHe by the spoyles of Abbayes. by first milts, 
tenths, exactions, and absenties in Ireland. 1703 Swift 
Argt. agst . Bishops Wke. 176s HI. 063 The farmer would be 
screwed up to the utmost penny by the agents and stewards 
of absentees. iM| Hal lam Hist. LiLlll. m. iv. jl 53. 166 
The coin of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of ab- 
sentee proprietors, lifts Ht. M aitmeau Hist, of Peace ( 1877) 
IIL iv. ix. 36 In 157 benefices, no service was performed, the 
incumbent heing an absentee. 1876 Fireman Norm. C onq. 
I. vi. 454 The Norwegians preferred a foreign and absentee 

jfbffiAntAAlm (ttbs&itfdz'm). [f. Absentee + 
-IBM.] The practice of being an absentee, or of 
absenting oneself from duty or station, tsp. The 
habit of landlords who live away, or in a foreign 
country, or otherwise at a distance from theirestates. 

18^ Gem. Thompson Absenteeism in IVestsn. Rev . Jan. 
Exert. (rise) I. 55 The only permanent effect of any given 
quantity of absenteeism, is to make Ireland a smaller Ire- 
land. tSfta Mijm Yonok Cameos (1877) IV. 111. 34 There was 
a talk of forbidding absenteeism uf clergy from their bene- 
fices. 1877 Wallace Russia vii. 109 The prevailing ab- 
senteeism among the landlords. 

Abisntssfhip icebacnt/Jip). [f. Absentee 4 
-ship.] » Absenteeism. 

1778 Philos. Snrv. South tret. 364 Absenteeship would no 
otherwise affect Ireland, than it does the distant parts of 

jfhlti&ttir (cebscntai). [f. Absent v. + -ruL] 
One who absents himself; who does not attend. 

1878 Marvell Corretf. Let. 86 Wlcs. 1879-5 II. 933 The 
House was calld on Thursday, and ordered that the a«>- 
sen ten should each be fined 40 1. 170ft Stanhope Parafhr. 

Ill, 907 Had not these Absentee* from the Feast before us, 
all this to alledge in their own Vindication? i8aa South ry 
in Q. Rev. XXaIX. 143 The dissenters and the ataenters . . 
will properly encourage the college in which any religion may 
be taught, or none. 

Absenting (*bsentiq\ vbl. sb. [f. Absent v. + 
-ino 1 .] The act of being or of going away ; absence, 
withdrawal. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

K£93'xtiao Sia R. Hawkins Voiage into South Sea (1847) 104 
These absentings and escapes are made moat times onely to 
" m r and steak, a 1709 Sir R. Atkins Pari. 4 Petit. True ts 
i) 193 The Offence of absenting from the Parliament. 
Accused of absenting himself wilfully from his cm- 


Ab*ently(m‘bs&itli\«<&. [f. Absent a. + ^ly a.] 

In an absent manner ; with absence of mind. 

lira Black Pr. of Thule xxil 369 Absently thinking of 
all the strange possibilities now opening before him. xttx 
W. Collins Black Robe 1. viii. 940 Romayne looked up and 
answered absently, * I don't know yet.' 

+ Abamtmmt (Abse-ntmSnt). Obs. [f. Absent 
v. * -mint.] The act of absenting oneself ; a with- 
drawal, or staying away. 

1600 Abbot On Jonah 357 Separations and abnentments 
from the Sacraments, a 1677 Baeiow Serm. (1683) 1 1 . xxvii. 
383 Humane death is . . a peregrination, or ahsantment from 
the body. 

AbsentneSB (oc bsgntntis ). [f. Absent a. 4 + 
-nebs.] The quality of being absent in mind ; ab- 
Bcnttniudedness ; involuntary abstraction. 

x8ft8 H. Miller Seh. 4 Sckeotm. 386 He has . . more than 
the average absentness of the great scholar about him. 

Absey, Obs . See A BC. 

Absidal, variant of Afbidal. 

Abaimilfttion. Obs. rare— 1 . [f.L. absimil-is un- 
like + -ATION ; cf. assimilation , dissimilation, ] The 
act or process of making or becoming unlike. 

< 1630 Jackson Creed xiii. Tx. Wks. 1844 Vul. aia The ab- 
similation of this man . . from himself ttuUt be might be like 
thf Son of C iod. 

Absinth, absinthe (te*bsin>, Fr. absAit). [a. 
mod. h r. absinthe , the |>lant wormwood, and hence 
the liqueur ; ad. L. absinthium.'] 

1 . The plant Absinthium or wormwood. 

itiie Benvenuto Passengers Dialogues (Nares) Absinth 
and povkon be my sustenaunce. 1697 Tomlinson Do Renan's 
DUpens. xxxvii. 316 Though Absynth be an herb of vulgar 
djgnotion, yet scarce two agree in . . describing its species. 


s drop of con- 


> l 1 1 esse Lab, Cham. Wonders 17a The principal bitter 
used in England is . . derived from the hep plant . . in Italy 
it is from absinth. 

2 . Essence of wormwood ; also fig. 
xOtift Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. I II. ix. hr. 1x3 What a d 
centrated absinth follows next. 

8 . An alcoholic liqueur originally distilled from 
wine mixed with wormwood, but said now often to 
contain none. / 

sifts Thackeray Newcemes 1 . 63 Barnfi orders abeinthe- 


Abstnthiffil (Absi'nki&l), a. [f. L. absinthi-um 
wormwood 4 -al.] Of or pertaining to wormwood ; 
hence bitter. 


t >888 Skelton /mage Hyfec. il jog Doctors that take all. 
BylmwesabsynthyalLAnd Ub^rinthladL OSoR.A.VAUcmAN 
ilo. ok Mystics (tid. e) 1 . 1x0 It was one* called theValky of 
Wormwood . . Bernard and hk monks come . . lo I the ab- 
MfnthfaUj repuution vanishes - the valley smiks— is called, and 
Biidty ChafyiiiXi of Bvighidale 

Absiathifta (#bsi n)»i 4 n), a . [f. L. absinthi-um 
+ -anJ Of or pertaining to wemnwood ; absinthial. 

still T. Randolph Poems (1639)60 Best Physick then when 
gauT with sugar meeU Temp’ring Absinthian bitteraease 
with Sweets. 


Ablinthiits V&bsrnkirit), v. [f. L.ubsinthi-um 
4 -ate a.] To impregnate with wormwood. 
AMnlkiattid i-n)iAM\ ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 BD.l Impregnated with wormwood, 
ititii R. Lovell Animats 4 Min. 363 11 m diseases of the 
ventricle . . are cured . . [by] red wme abeinthiated, and ex- 
excise. 1808 Macdonald Teiegr. Comm. 39 The adscititkms 
part of an absinthiated preparation. Med. Absinthe properly 
so called is a spirit distilled from absinthiated wine. 

Abslntbio (ftbsi a nj>ik ,a. Chem. [f. Aim nth 4 
•10.] Of or belonging to absinth, as Absinthu Arid. 
tbSaSyd.See.LeJ: 

Abiintlltll (dbbsrn^in). Chem. [ f. L. absinth i- 
um 4 -iN(Eti.l The bitter principle of wormwood or 
Artemisia Absinthium. 


stiSS Mavne. 1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Absinthin* , a bsi njoin, -in), [f. I.. absinthi-um 
4iNEkJ Having the characteristics of absinth; 
bitter. 

s86§ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xi. ix. i«» We must add two 
Dotes, two small absintliine drop*, bitter but wholesome. 

Absinthium. (ce bsinj>i/ m). [f. Absinth 4 -ism.] 
A disease resembling alcoholism, arising from the 
abuse of absinthe. 


1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Apsinthinm (*bsinfL»m). Dot. [I..] 1 he 
wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium of Linnaeus, 
distinguished by its intensely bitter aromatic taste. 

139BTrkvisa Barth. DeP. R. (1 495) xvu. xii.610 Abwintiu , : 
wormode is a full slmrpe herbe. 1748 Phi/, t r, ms. X 1 .V. 
999 For baking and roasting ihey make use of Abrutanuni, 
Absynthium, and such-like. 179a A. You Nr; /'rev. in Pram e 
366 Some of the absinthium and lavender, so low and jioor, 
as hardly to be recognised. 

Absinthole (&bsi njxml'. Chem. [f. Absinth 4 
-OLE.] C„H, a O. A liquid camphor obtained Irom 
the oil of wormwood. 

Sira Syd. Sec. Lex. 

AdbIb, obs. form of Aphis. 

Abelst, abslBtos, obs. forms of Asbestos. 
t Absi**t (*bsi •st), v. Obs. rare- *. |ad. L. absisf- 
fre to stand off, withdraw, f. ab off, away, 4 sist-lre 
to stand, redupl. deriv. of sta-re to stand.] To with- 
draw, desist 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. 74 They promised to ab&i*t 
from their purpose of making a war. 1731 Bailey, Absist, 10 
cease, leave off. 1733 Johnhon, Absist, to stand off, to leave 
off. 

t Absi'gtence. Obs~° jr. absiht 4 -ence, cf. 
persistence J ‘A standing off? Mod. Diets, 
t Abtoil, absoyle, v . Obs. [a. 14 c. Yx.absolir , 
absollir , absoil/ir, a refashioning of OFr. asollir , 
asoil/ir , also assoi/er, asoticr, asoter, to Ashoil, after 
L. absolvlre .] • Ahhoil; to absolve. 

c 1430 Merlin st He seyde unto hir, quod lie, 'Thow art 
fulle of the deuell ; how sliolde I absoyle the.’ 1337 Inst it. 
Chr. Man 8 b, To loose and absoyle from synne all person* 
whichc be dc wly penitent. 1348 U dal, etc. Erasm. Pamphr. 
John viii. is He deliuercd the aduoutresse oute of the stone- 
casters handee and yet did not ckrety absoyle her as fautlessc. 

t Absolent, abaolete, erroneous forms due to 
a confusion between A bholcte and Obsolete, which 
latter frequently appears as absolute even in good 
writers of 6-T, while absolute was similarly trans- 
formed into oisolute. The confusion was partly due 
to form, partly to sense 4 of Absolute, completed 
finished ; hence, by easy transition, dotu with. 

a tuo Sf. of Lowe Degre 630 in HazL E. P. P. II. 47 They 
called hym knyght absolent. stiai Burton Ana/. Met. 1,. 
iv. x. i Their medicines absokto, and now moat part reacted. 
164a Wilkins Disc, erneg. New Planet (1684) 11. 3 To think 
everything that is antient to be absolute, stiqa Howell For. 
Trav. 44 Or they are some absolet peaces reflecting happily 
upon the times of Cosmo do Media, xtitio Stiixiroflekt 
IreuicMM (1662) 1. vL |6. iai Either in reviving obsolete cue- 
tomes, or imposing new. xfigp Oates Myst. laid. 10 These 
. . labour to reduce their Society to an obsolute Monarchy. 
1687 Settle Reflect, on Dry den's Plays 7 How many times 
ha usee that damn'd canting abeokte word [Host] for Army 
in one Play. 

Abffioilltft (se‘bs 61 i«/t\ a. [a. mid. Fr. absolut 
(mod. absolu), a 14th c. latinizing of OFr. asolu, 
asset*:— L. absolut-um loosened, free, separate, 
acquitted, completed, etc. ; pa. pple. of absolp-lro: 
see Absolve. The senses were largely taken in 6-7 
direct from L,, in which the development of mean- 
ing had already taken place, so that they do not 
form a historical series in Eng.] Originally a pple. 
absolved, disengaged : then adj. disengaged pr Tree 
ftom imperfection or qualification ; from interfer- 
ence, connexion, relation, comparison, dependence; 
from condition, conditional forms of knowledge or 
thought. Formerly compared absolute r, -esL 
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I. Detached, disengaged, unfettered. 

+ L fpU. Absolved, loosened, detached, disco* 

Obs. 

i Boethius 175 Men ns it vtteriy fre Mid 

t from aj)e uecsssite. 

f2. Di 'engaged from aU interrupting causes, un- 
trammelled ; Hence, completely absorbed in any 
occupation. 06s, 

14ft} Caxton G, Leg. 197/1 She abode there as recluse . . 
absolute in wakyng, in prayers, hi fostynges and orysons. 
f8. Disengaged from all accidental or special 
circumstances ; essential, general. 06s. 

ijal Tkkvisa Barth. dePr.RA i495> *• S The fader, the eon, 
thenoly ghost be thre persones by personall p rop ry tees, but 
thabsohite propritees be cornune to all thre personae. 

II. Absolute in quality or degree ; perfect. 

4. Free from all imperfection or deficiency; com- 
plete^ finished ; perfect, consummate. 

c s jj 4 Chaucer Boethius 89 For nature of fringe* ne 
token net her bygynnyng of fringes amenused and inperfit, 
hut it procedib offringus yet ben al bool, and absolut. 1590 
Hullinosu in Strype's Ecel Mem. II. 407 The most wise and 
absolute counsils. VSJ9 Lyly Enphnes 193 A young man so 
absolute, as yat nothing may be added to hie further per- 
fection. me Carkw Tot nwall 62 Captaine Hcnder, the 
absolutest man of war for precise obaeruing martiall rules. 
1603 Shaks. Mias, for M. v. i. 44 As shie. as graue, as iust, 
as absolute : As Angela 1615 Sandy* Travels eoy Where 
mariners be English: who are the absolutest rnderheauen 
in their profession. 1607 Frltmav. Resolves (1677) 1. xxvi. 
46 It is not to any man given, absolutely to be absolute. 
1643 Pkvnne Sov. Paw. Pari. Ded. a ii. b, One person of the 
exquisites! judgement, . . deepest Policy, absolutest abilities, 
iso* Stanhope Paraph. 1. 49 The most absolute and perfect 
of all examples. 1879 Ruskin Led. oh A rt in. 69 Two great 
masters of the absolute art of language, Virgil and Pope. 

5. Of degree : Complete, entire; in the fullest sense. 

1574. tr. Aiarlorai's Apocalips 40 From whence should 

we fetch the rule of absolute perfect ion. 150a Greene in 
Shaksp. Cent, Praise s Iking an absolute Johannes fac 
Mum. 164s Milton Ch. Disc ip. (1851)1. 39 The honour of its 
absolute sufficiency. 1684 Da. H. Power Exp. Philos. 1. 3 
These holes were not absolute perforations, blit onley dimples. 
167S Cuuwottrii Intell. Syst. 897 Which yet is an Absolute 
1 in possibility, 179s A nee. of Pitt III. xlilu 1 £4 The absolute 
necessity for making peace with America. 1K1 A. T sollope 
(hdty Farm xvi 197 This may with absolute strictness be 
the case. 1878 G. Macdonald A nn. Quiet Neighb. xviiL 356 
Leaving me in absolute ignorance of howto interpret her. 

6. Pure and simple, mere ; in the strictest sense. 
A6solute alcohol , i.t. perfectly free from water. 

1563 Homilies (1640) 11. xxL 11. a 86 David was no common or 
absolute subject. 1677 H albs Prim. Orig. Maw. 1. vi. s 1 8 Dura- 
tion without a thing that duret h . . is the veriest, the abeoluteet 
Nothing that ran be. s688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 
980 The Fishing Haulc is an absolute Species of a Kingv 
lisner. 1693 in A fisc. Cur. (1708) III. 340 Musk-Rats, an 
absolute Species of Water-Rats, only hayings curious Musky 
-cent. ••34 K. Turner Etem. Cheat. B77 The strongest al- 
cohol . . is cAlled absolute alcohol, to denote its entire free- 
dom from water. 1847 L. Hunt Aten, Worn. 4- Bits. II. 1. 8 
The absolutest, and sometimes loathsomeet, trash. 1671 B. 
Stewart Heat | 26 To register still lower temperatures , . 
a thermometer filled with Absolute Alcohol is employed. 

III. Absolute or detached in position or relation ; 
independent. 

7. Of ownership, authority: Free from all ex- 
ternal restraint or interference; unrestricted, un- 
limited, independent. Absolute prize, one which 
becomes the absolute property of the winner, as dis- 
tinguished from a challenge cup, etc. held till com- 
peted for anew. 

1533 Tindalk Sup. of the Lord 30 To dispute of God's al- 
mighty absolute power, . . is great folly and no less presurap- 
t ion. 1976 Lambakde Pern mb. Kent ( 1 8*6) 963 The Bishops 
were never absolute owners heereof, till the time of King 
William Rufus. 1630 Prynnk Anti-Arm. 115 It makes man 
an absolute, an independent creature. 1699 And. Const. 
Eng. 19 As for the King . . he hath not absolute unlimited 
power of doing whatever he will. 1738 Wbsley Psalms 
(1765) 80 Possest of absolute Command, Thou Truth and 
Mercy dost maintain. 186s Times \ xo July, Lord Spencer 
offered an absolute prize cup worth sol., to be competed for 
at soo yards by the iiest shoe of each of the three schools. 
186a H. SrancER First Prime. 118751 1. ii. | xs. 38 Thus the 
first cause must be in every sense perfect, complete, total: 
including within itself all power, and transcending all law, 
Or to use the established word, it must be absolute. 

8. Hence, having absolute power, governing abso- 
lutely ; unlimited by a constitution or the concur- 
rent authority of a parliament; arbitrary, despotic. 

s6ss Drayton Pob-olbion ii. 178 Nor could time eucr bring 
In all the aeauen-fold rule an ahsoluter King. 1605 Bacon 
Ess. six. 80 To depresse them [nobles) may make a King more 
Absolute, but less safe. 1739 8 La houngrrokb uissn. 
t Parties 160 Absolute Monarchy is Tyranny; but absolute 


Democracy is Tyranny and Anarchy both, *798 Burke 
i. I. 46 Republick* have many things 


Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. , 


in the spirit of absolute monarchy. 1779 Sheridan heading 
353 Our constitution is made up of a due mixture of (he throe 
species of government, being partly monarchical, portly re- 
publican, mid partly absolute. iM Freeman Norm. Cenq. 
I. IiL 1x4 An able king is practically absolute. 

0. Standing out of (the usual) grammatical rela- 
tion or syntactic construction with other words, 
os in the ablative absolute. The absolute firm of a 
word: that In which it is not inflected to indicate 
relation to other words in a sentence. 

sgev WmntrroM Vnlg. 3 Somtymc it is put in the case of 
the ablatyu cfee absolute, sgpf BlvndUvil Exert, fed. 7) 
1. xvi. 41 The Absolute (Numbers) are simply pronounced 
without having any relation to any other number, m e as ure, 


or quantity, a* a, 3. 4, he. sfes Brinblbv Pot. Parte (1669) 

K 1 The Ablative case absolute. What mean yon bydbso- 
taf A Without ocher government, imi H arsis Hermes 
(1841) 14a All eaistenc* is either absolute or qualified: 
absolute, as when we say. B is; qualified, as whan we say, 
B la an animal. sMm Sir W, Hamilton AfetaPhysic 11. 
sum. 330 Tha chila commtnces, like the savage, by am- 


«. — * of phrases; he eom- 

meacet by taking verbs and nouns only in their absolute state. 

i The absolute ease in English was formerly the Dative or 
Instrumental : it i* now the Nominative, 

10, Viewed without relation to» or comparison 
with, other things of the same kind ; considered only 
in its relation to space or existence as a whole, or 
to some permanent standard ; real, actual; opposed 
to relative and comparative . 

*666 Boyle in Phil 7 rans. 1. *30 The Absolute or Compara- 
tive height of mountains. 1793 Johnson Adventurer No. 1 
Wks. xr«7 IX. 110 We find in it absolute misery, but happi- 
ness only comparative. 1789 Rat d Jnteil Pout. Man 093 This 
space therefore which is unlimited and immoveable, is called 
by Philosophers absolute space. i8aa 1 m iron Sci. 6 Art 
1. 447 Absolute motion is the actual motion that bodiaenavs, 
independent of each other, and only with regard to the parts 
of space. 1878 Huxley Physiegr. 68 It is not so much the ab- 
solute quantity of moisture in the air as its relative humidity. 

t Superlative absolute , that which expresses a urn* high de- 
gree of quality, as distinct from stating that it is the highest 
of a set compared together {Superlative relative). 

TV. Free from condition or mental limitation 5 
unconditioned. 

til. Of persons and things : Free from all doubt 
or uncertainty ; positive, perfectly certain, decided. 
Sometimes adv. positively. 06s. 

1603 Shake. Meat, for At. 111. i. 5 Be absolute for death. 
1604 Rowlands Loose to It 14 Thou that wilt vow most ab- 
solute to know, That which thy conscience knowes thou 
neuer knew. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. tv. ii. xa6 I am absolute 
Twas very Clolen. x66s R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 1 99. 160 
He would warrant my recovery . . he commended it as one 
of the most absolute things in the World. 1676 Cottrell 
Cassandra vi. $6x Twill suffice to confirm me absolute in the 
opinion I have of thy Vertue. 

12. Of statements : Free from conditions or re- 
servations ; unreserved, unqualified, unconditional. 

1605-49 Ciiahlkr I. Wks. 994 My thoughts were sincere and 
absolute without any sinister ends. 1664 H. More Afyst. 
Iniq. 89 That it is not an Absolute, Inconditionato Promise 
to the whole is plain. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 363 Some 
of these promises ore conditional some are as absolute, as 
anything can be expressed, sfiaa J. Austin Led. Jnrispr. 
(1879) 1. xii. 357 Where an obligation is absolute there Is 
no right with which it correlates, 
b. esp. in Logic. 

. *7J* Butler Anal. 1. vi. 104 The Question . . is not abso- 
lute, . . but hypothetical, i860 Thomson Laws of Thought 
207 With the exception of the last case it would be impossi- 
ble to frame an absolute proposition. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 
137 In respect to the Relation of the Predicate to the Subject, 
Judgments are divided into simple or absolute, and con- 
ditional. 


18. Metaph. Existing without relation to any 
other being ■; self-existent ; self-sufficing. 

1898 M ansel Bamp. Led. (ed. 4) ii. 30 By the Absolute is 
meant that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 


relation to any other being. 
969 Schelling has vindicated 


J. Martineau Esf. L 
_ s vindicated the possibility of knowinjr tl 
1879 H. E. Manning Holy Ghost xii. 393 Thei 


absolute. 

has sprung up'.”, a school of men who tell us thatlhe Abso- 
lute is unknowable, and that we can therefore know nothing 
of God. 

14. Metaph. Capable of being thought or con- 
ceived by itself alone ; unconditioned. 

Sia W. Hamilton Discuss. App. 1. To Cusa we can 
indeed articulately trace, word and thing, the recent philo- 
sophy of the Absolute. 1856 Ferries Inst. Metaph. 370 
Whatever can be known (or conceived) out of relation, that is 
to say, without any correlative being necessarily known (or 
conceived) along with it, is the known Absolute. Ibid. (ed. a) 
10 Another phantom is a mask, or rather a whole toy-shop of 
masks, which philosophers have been pleased to call the * Ab- 
solute*; but what they exactly mean by this name— what it 
is (hat is under these trappings,— neither those who run down 
tip incognito, nor those who speak it four, have ever conde- 
scended to inform us. 

15. Metaphfs . Considered independently of its 
being subjective or objective. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. st* The absolute is 
neither singly that which affirms, nor that which is affirmed; 
but the identity and living copula of both. 1898 R. A 
Vaughan Ess. 4 Rev. I. 57 Schelling pronounced the subject 
and object identical in the absolute, i860 — Ho. w. Afyst . 
(ed. 0) 1. ai3 Shake off that dream of personality, and you 
will see that good and evil are identical in the Absolute. 

II In the last three uses the word approaches the 
character of a substantive, as the name of a meta- 
physical conception: the Absolute, i.e. that which 
is absolute. 

Absolutely («b»61iirtU),a<to. [f.prec. + -lt *.] 
In on absolute position, manner, or degree. 

X. Separately, independently. 

1. In a manner detached from other things; 
without the existence or presence of anything else ; 
separately, independently. 


ton Mors Comfut. Tindale Wks. 15*7, 450/1 Yf ho . 
of nym absolutly, without menrinn of any spoacho befor e 
hadde wyth' hym. »6*i Holland Pint aretes Mar. 67 Of 
all things then that bo in the world, some have their essence 
and being of themselves absolutely and simply. x6xl Hr. 
Hall S&m. v. sat Nothing is, nothing lives absolutely, but 
ha; all other things, by participation from him. 1736 Butler 
Anal (1807) Introd. 3 lt cannot but be discerned absolutely 


ABSOLtfTBLT. 

as h is In Itself. 1677 E. Comma Bos. FaithW. *46 W« assy 
say that God exists absolutely, dr is the Absolut* Being, a 
wearecarefol to ekplaln that we oppose ( iUin l to r dw» 
pendent.* God alone has being in Himself. But 'absolute 
exiitenoe,' if we do not explain what kind of existence we are 
spanking of, is a phrase absolutely without meaning. 
t2. EMentlally. Obs. 

1661 Bramhall Just. Find. ii. 9 If one pert of the Univer- 
sell Church do separate itself from another pert, not abso- 
lutely, or in Essentials, but respectively. 

8. With unrestricted or unlimited ownership or 
authority; despotically. 

s6ss Drayton Pefy-olbion v. 73 Now Sabrina, as a Queens, 
miraculouslie fain Is absoluteue plac't fat her*£mperiau 
Chaire. *660 7'rialtfthe Reg. it It is one. .things have 
an Imperial Crown and another thing to gover n absolutely. 
1879 Mains Hist. Inst. ix. 074 The spear [was] the symbol of 
property held absolutely and against the world. 

4 . Without the addition of any qualification, 
logical or grammatical. Gram . Without the usual 
construction, as when an adjective is used without 
a substantive, or a transitive verb without on object 
expressed. 

1096 tr. Hobbefs Elem. Phil. (1839) 113 As magnitude la 
by philosophers taken absolutely for extension, so also velo- 
city or swiftness may be put absolutely for motion according 
to length. 1668 CuLrsrsa & Cole BarihoRnns' Anal. u. 
Introd. 85 The middle Venter or Belly termed Thorax the 
Chest, and by some absolutely Venter. t|66 Boswau. 
Johnson (i8r6) II. at Yon seam to use genus absolutely, for 
what we call family. Mod. In 'the public are informed,* 
‘ the young are invited, ‘/sriAic and yomtg are adjectives used 
absolutely. 

5. Viewed by itself, without reference to, or com- 
parison with, others. Opposed to comparatively 
or relatively. 

1699 N. Carpenter Geqg. Del 1. v. 1 11 The Globe of the Earth 
maybee considered either Absolutely in it selfe, or Compa- 
ratively in respect of the Heauenly Bodycs. sags Baxter 


not relatively, than the Seven Provinces. 

II. W'itnout doubt or condition. 

+ 0. Certainly, positively, Obs 

1489 Caxton Fayt of Arm js iv. x. 337 Noon oughte to 
swere absolutly for a thing* but that by bis owne even he bs 
sure and certeyn that it is boo. 161a Brinslby Lud. Lit. 
(1627) **i- 049 -this helpes memory . . to have the text most 
absolutely. 

7. Without condition or limitation ; uncondi- 
tionally, unreservedly. 

1644 Quarles Judgm. 6 Mercy S76 Though life be not ab- 
solutely granted, yet death is but conditionally threatened. 
1704 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Reisr. 69 Tho’ absolutely speaking, 
the promise of the Meadas might be fulfilled without It, yet 
hypothetically it could not. 1876 Grots Eth, Frag. 160 
Absolutely — not under limitation. 

8. Actually, positively, as a simple fact. (Qualify- 
ing the truth of the statement rather than the fact 
stated.) 

1891 Helps Friends in C. 1. 3 He was absolutely endeavour- 
ing to invent some new method for proving something that 
had been proved before in a hundred ways. 1893 Kane 
kxped. (1856) xlvii. 43a Three young ladies of die 
1, absolutely with frock* on. life Kemsj 
“ absolutely end " J 


r w m slk Resist. 

Georgia 59 She absolutely embraced him. ~ 

HI. Of manner and degree: Completely, per- 
fectly. 

0 . In a way that clean off everything ; conclu- 
sively, finally, completely, unreservedly. 

*597 Shaks. 9 Hen. Il \ iv. L 164 Tp hears, and absolutely 
to determine. 1609 — Afeasfor M. tv. ii. 995 This shall ab- 
solutely resolue you. 1696 Bbamhall Repltc. v. 194 They 
refused absolutely to submit. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1159 
Why didst not thou, the head, Command me absolutely not 
to go. .•78»S. Hayward Serm. v. 141 Many absolutely 


deny Deity to the Son. 
48 Absolutely to strij 


1817 Jar. Mux Brit. India II. v. 
them of their dominions. 


v. 440 Absolutely to strip them of their dominions. 

1 10. Perfectly; in the most excellent manner. Obs. 
1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. m Most elegantly and aba* 
lutely described by the Poet ViroilL 
11. To the fullest extent, m the highest or utmost 
degree ; entirely, wholly, altogether, quite, 
ij Dz* Afath. Praef. That theyjnayjie vcry Absolute! 


akmfrilL 


they may 
1 Warner Albion's Eng. Ej 


_ Epit. wo 

Prince absolutely valorous and vertuous. 1699 N. Carpenter 
Grog. De/m. 1. il 37 The earth is not absolutely aud geo- 
metrically round. 1676 Earl Orrery Parth. 94 Whidt I 
have now as absolutely forgotten, a 1704 T. Brown xst Sat. 
Persins (1730) 1. 5* Surely, Jack, thou'it absolutely mad. 
1790 Busks Fr. Rev. Wka. V. 1x7 Rendering our whole 
government absolutely illegitimate. s8as Scott MonasL ii. 
409 The glen . . was not absolutely void of beauty. *894 
Mias Mitford in L’Estrangs's Life III. iL 14 My going to 
town to spend money is absolutely out of the question, sfggg 
Macaulay Hist. Rnk III. 55 It was absolutely necessary that 
he should quit I,ondon. x86s Tyndall Glaciers 1 . 1 xow 66 
Escape seemed absolutely imposrible. 1860 Stanley Jsteish 
Ch. (1877) 1- vfa* l 3 1 He was to eoms absolutely alone, 
b. with a sb. In the fttrictett sense. 

1649 Milton A jttMswt/. 145Tb be absolutely ft tyrant. 1879 
Davidson in Casse/Ts Tech. Edue. 1. 163 Not professors in 
name only, but absolutely professional men or the highest 
position. 

0. emphasising no, nothing. 

1706 Butler Serm. Rolls Chap. 11. 43 There is absolutely 
o hound at all to prophaneness. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 193 A man who had absolutely no claim tohjgh planes- . 
cept that he was a Papist 


(1619) 


i 


nohound at all to prophaneness. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

.... ilutely no claim to high place ex- 
1869 Mill Liberty ai 33/1 That 
" 7 hot copy one another. 
The K mg could do ab- 


S e should do absolutely nothing hot 

Freeman Norm. Cone. I. IIL xoffTbe „ 

sly nothing without tne consent of his Wise Men. 
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▲BSOXiPTSOTM. 

Hwut Pkyaiogr. 40 You would see absolutely nothing in 
the space above the boiling water. 

▲biotatmMfl (tt-bcdlitttn&O. Tf. Absoluts + 
•him.] The qnality of being absolute (in various 
senses of the aaj.). 

ti The quality of being complete or finished; 
completeness) perfection. Oh 


I perfection that nothing may be taken away 
from them, nothing added to them, 1633 Br. Hall Hbrd 
T. 137 He ftndeanotany such stability or aheohiteness in his 
very Angels, ttfge Br. South se Serm. (1697) I. 56 There is 
nothing dial can raise a man to that generous absoh 

Oh. 


ofeonmtioa 
f 2 . Independence. 


xfiog Bacon Adv, Learn. it. 15 He pretended not to make 
any ncwe Philosophic, yet dio vse tne ahaolutenesse of his 
owns sense vpon the olde. dp P. Stsrrv Eng. Deliv. 
North. Presb. Prof., Giving them a more Excellent Being in 
this Relative State and Subordination, than they had in their 


3 . Unlimited or unrestrained authority ; arbitrary 
rule. 

iii4 Raleigh Hitt. World. il 439 Monarches need not to 
fears any curbing of their absoluteness by mighty subjects, 
as long as by wisedome they keeps the hearts* of tne people. 
1833 Br. Hall Hard T. 913 Alexander of Macedon . . shall 
rulevery powerfully and with great freedom and absoluteness. 
s7sl Moboah Hut. Algiers I. vi. 105 His brother and pre- 
decern or laid the foundation of that absoluteness. 1844 
Kingsley Alexandria iv. x«B Their belief in God's om- 
nipotence and absoluteness dwindled into the most dark, 
and slavish, and benumbing fatalism. 

4. Freedom from conditions ; unconditional qual- 
ity; unreservedness. 


absoluteness or conditionality thereof. 1699 Burnet 39 Ar- 
ticles It jack xvli. 149 In the main points, the Absoluteness of 
*■ i Kxtent of Christ's Death, the Efficacy of 


the Decree, the L , __ 

Grace, and the Certainty of Perseverance, their opinions are 

6. Unconditioned or independent existence. 

1M4 Kimoslby Rom. Tent. (1875) ail 68 Thus denying 
the absoluteness . . the illumtability, by any category of 
quantity, of that one Eternal. 

3 . Positiveness, actuality ; independent or objec- 
tive reality., 

iM CudwoIYh In tell. .5 yst. 919 Sense considered alone by 
itself doth not reach to the Absoluteness either of the Natures, 
or of the Existence of things without us, it being as such, 
nothing but Seeming, Appearance, and Phancy. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan He. «*. Myst. 1. v. IL x6o Te gam on the Divine 
Nature In he absoluteness and abstraction, apart from the 
manifestation oflt to our intellect, our heart, and ourimagin- 


K Catacbr. for Ohotetemss. (See Abbolbnt.) 

tftia Biebewood Eat. Long. 4 ReL vL 5* The Verses of 
the Salii . . could hardly be understood . . in the latter time 
of the Commonwealth, for the afaeolutenesa of the Speech. 
Absolution (sebaftliwjbn), also 3 absoluolun, 
3-6 -oion, 4-5 -oioun, -ooun, -tloun, 3 -tyotw, 
j-6 -oyon, -tyon, 6- -tion. [a. Fr. absolution , ad. 
L. absolution •em n. of action, f. absoh-crc to ab- 
solve. In its ecclesiastical sense, in early popular 
use in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . gen. An absolving, discharging, or formal 
setting free {from guilt, sentence, or obligation) ; 
remission {of sin or penance). 

c isw A pot. for Lollards 19 Schakyng a wey synne from 
him be aosolucoun of sacrament, and mekly taking a no^er 
absolucoun of iurisdiccoup of him bet curad. 1447 Lyvvs 
tfSeyntys (1835) 49 Whan thou hast get an absolucyon Of 
this curs and hast fecundyte. Starkey England 134 
Hys powar . . extendyth only to the absolutyon of syn. iM 
Knou.es Hist. Tnrkes (ed. $) 50 He . .procured of the 
bishops a general absolution for them all, from the oath of 
obedience which they had before giuen unto the Emperor. 
rsSge Faber Hymn 1 Sweet Saviour bless us,* Grant us, dear 
Lord, from evil ways True absolution and release. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 155 He . . upplied for a bull o? 
absolution from the oaths so lately taken. 

2 . spec. Remission or forgiveness of sins declared 
by ecclesiastical authority. ( The earliest use.) 

ctnoo Trim. ColL Horn. 95 ShereSuresdaies absolucion ke 
life fe sinne boodts Ibid. 99 Cumen . . a palm sunedai to 
procession, a shereoundal to ahsoluciun, a lange-fridai to 
holi cruche. a 13I4 Wvcur Antecrist and his Meynee 153 
False absoluciouns bouftt at fe court of Roome. c 1400 
Rom. Rote 7700 Kneele doune anon. And you shal have ab- 
solucioun. a sgee Myr ro nr e tf Our Lady 39 Trew ibryfte of 
mouthe with abeohicion folowyng lyghtyth moche a soulle. 
igftS Br. Watson Seven Saer. xxx. 199 Fyrst to confuse 
hym selfe and receyue the Sacrament of Absolution. i6g8 
Remit. Cottf. <1657) vil is8 Without Confession to a Priest 
no absolution. 1704 Nblbon Ftstiv. 4 Fasts (1739) il iv. 
404 The Priest . . with a loud voice did proclaim publick 
Absolution. 1809 Brydons Sicily xaxiv. 330 This is the 
first mortal sin, for which there is neither atonement nor ab- 
solution, * to lie with a nnn, and yet not be in orders.* Up 
Loner. GoL Leg. vl L After confession^ after absolution, When 
my whole soul was white I preyed for them. s8aa F. W. 
Robertson Serm. (Ser. rv. 1863) xxxviL 981 Absolution is the 
authoritative declaration of forgiveness, 
b. The formula declaring sins to be remitted. 

sign Myr r our * tf Our Ladye tot After Pater Noster 
foloweth an Abeohicyon. that is as moche to say as a ktsynge 
fro or a fredome. iftso R. Coke Power 4 Sutf. 90 But a 
Deacon cannot consecrate the Sacrament, pronounce abso* 
lution nor benediction. Bh. tfComm. Prayer (Rubric) The 


A h ■ B jjrtfan cr Remission of Sms, To be pronounced by the 

sTISradsBion of penance or other ecclesiastical 


otdpl Clarendon's Hist. Robot. 1 . 11. 86 To restrain any Ex- 
rommmicnrion from being pronounced, or Absolution from 
being grok, without the approbation of the Bishop, nag 
A vurtm Parergrn 18 The word Absolution . . in the Canon- 
Law, dud among Divines, is not only used to denote an Ac- 
quittal nr Discharge of a man . . but it likewise signifies a 
Relaxation of him from the obligation of some sentence pro- 
nounced hither in a Court of Law, or else In Foro Poeniten- 
tialu And thus there is in this Law one kind of Absolution, 
which la term'd Judicial ; and another, which is styled a De- 
clarat'iry or Extra-Judicial Absolution. 

4. Forgiveness of offences generally. 

1330 R. Bxunne Ckron. 1115 pou may foUe lightly hafabsolu- 
noun, For it was a gUery, Iron knew not her tresoun. c 1340 
GawayneQGr. Kut. 188s And of absolucioun he on pe segge 
calles, qn Gower Con/. 11 1 . 379 Touchende my confession, 
1 afte an absolution Of Genius, er that I go. 1480 Caxton 
CM on. Eng. (1390) v. 59/* Then themperour meked hym- 
selfe and fell downs to the ground* and asked uiercy and 
absolucyon. 161a Dekker Diueli is in it Wks. 1873 I II. 98a 
I absolution beg on both my knees. For what my tongue 
offended in. im8 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 976 The govern- 
ment, while granting absolution to the nation, determined to 
make some exception*. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 
99 In the hope that an absolution after the fact might be won. 

1 0. Tom. Law. A legal acquittal, a declaration of 
not guilty. Oh. 

e 1600 Holvdav Jhv. 944 In one [waxen table] being written 
the letter A, to eignifie the acquittal or absolution of the de- 
fendant. 163s Preston Effect. Faith 79 The sentenoe of ab- 
aolution was given by white stones, as the sentence of con- 
demnation was by black stones. 1691 Hobbes Lernathan 
11. xlx. 97 Condemnation, than absolution more resembles 
J ustice. I7a6 Aylippb Parergon 1 8 The word Absolution . . 
in the Civil I.aw imports a full and entire acquittal of a 

K rson by some final Sentence of I .aw, upon hearing the 
erits of a Cause. 1741 Middleton Cicero (ed. 31 1 1 , vl iso 
It was all charged to the absolution of Gahinuis after his 
daring violation uf religion. 1873 Porte Gains iv. 1 114. 590 
The grounds effectual for the absolution of the defendant, 
t o. Dismissal, getting quit of. Oh. rare. 

>«S 5 Fuller Ch. Hist . xi. x. ft 8 (1845! VI. 31s Rut grant it 
true, not a total absolution, but a reformation thereof [of the 
liturgy] may hence be inferred. 

+ 7. The act of delivering words ; delivery. Oh. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries Wks. 1846, 759 Some language 
is hign and great . . the competition ftilT, the absolution 
plenteous, ana poured out, all grave, tinewy, and strung. 

AbBOlutikm r®‘bs61i«tiz’m). [f. Absolute a. + 
•ihm ; after mod. Fr. absolutism e.] The practice of, 
or adherence to, the absolute, in theology, politics, 
or metaphysics. 

1. Theol. 1 The dogma of God’s acting absolutely 
in the affair of salvation, and not being guided 
in his willing, or nilling, by any reason.' Scott 
Suppl. to Chambers. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. lv. Absolutism is one of those 
doctrines charged on the Calvinists, for which the Lutherans 
refuse all union with them. 1775 Ash, Absolutism , the doc- 
trine of predestination. 

2. Polit. The practice of absolute government ; 
despotism; an absolute state. (First used, together 
with Absolutist, by Gen. Perronet Thompson.) 

183a Gen. Thompson Exerc. (1849) I. 395 The experiment 
of trying to have an agent of the foreigner upon the throne, 
with leave to bring back the old absolutism. 1840 Ibid. 
V. 148 The old flag of absolutism, which it might be well 
enough to hoist two centuries ago. but is all too late now. 
184s Spalding Italy 1 . 94 Our dislike of absolutism in go- 
vernment . . tempts us to overcharge all its evils. 186a M. 
Hopkins Hawaii 953 The king's power was absolute ; and 
as is usually the case with absolutisms, his chiefs in their 
separate spheres were smaller despots. 1876 Seeley Stein 
1 1 . 931 Standing armies ushered in a period of absolutism 
over the whole Continent. 

8. ■* Absoluteness ; positiveness. 

Faraday Led. on Educ. 73/2 The mind naturally de- 
sires to settle upon one thing or another ; to rest upon an 
affirmative or a negative; ana that with a degree of absolutism 
which is irrntionuland improper. 

Absolutist (re-bs&lii/tist), sb. and a. [f. Abso- 
lute a. + -1st ; after mod. Fr. absolutists .f 
A. sb. An adherent or partisan of absolutism. 

1. Polit. One who is in favour of an absolute go- 
vernment. 

1830 Gen. Thompson Exerc. (1849) I. 300 Absolutists and 

S ricst* may rail. 1866 Motley DutchRcp. 11. L 197 [Cardinal 
iranvellc ] was a strict absolutist . . Hia deference to arbitrary 
power was profound and slavish. 1879 tr. Busch* s Bismarck ' 
11 . 986 A kindly, upright, and sensibly conducted absolutism 
is the best form of government . . But we have no longer any 
thorough-going Absolutist*. 

2. Metaph . One who maintains the absolute 

identity of subject and object. 

1856 Kerri ek hut . Metaph. 169 Out of this question . . 
came the whole philosophy of the Alexandrian absolutists. 
1849 Sir W. Hamilton Led. Metaph . II. xxiiL 70 The ma- 
terialist may now derive the subject from the object, the 
idealist derive the object from the subject, thq absolutist sub- 
limate both into indifference. 186a H. Spen/er First Prime. 
(1875) l iiL 1 90. 65 On this 1 primitive dualfsm of cortsdous- 
ness 1 . . Mr. Manocl founds his refutationjoi the German ab- 
solutist s. ' 

B. adj. rrhe sb. used attribntively.] Practising 
or supporting absolutism in government; despotic. 

1837 Gen. Thompson Exerc. (1849) IV. 941 Imagine that 
the Tories had undertaken to conduct an interference in 
favour of absolutist principles. 1838 / bid. IV. 337 The ab- 


contryte for ther syn 
1979 Lyly ** 
hir sinnes but 


ABSOLVE.. 

urtist powers wBl take it up next, ite Massini Royalty 
tRtfak 189 Apretext for the machinations of absolutist go- 
vernments. s 89 a E. Peacock in Academy 08 Aug. 143 This 
absolutist tradition derived from the flatterers of Heiuy V 111 . 
AbffiOltttbrtio (ttbsftlisrti stik), a. rare. £f. prec. 
+ -10 ; cf. Calvinistic.] Of or pertaining to abso- 
lutists or absolutism ; * Absolutist a.; as * abso- 
lutists principles.' In Webster 1864, n.q. 
Absolutory (£b*p'li»tari), a. [ad. L. absolfi- 
tbri-us, Sueton., serving for acauittal : see Abso- 
lute and -OKY.j Of or pertaining to absolution ; 
absolving. 

xfife Fuller AM Ratio. (1867) I. 309 Bertelerius prevailed 
with the senate ; and he granted unto him his absolutory 
letters, tyafi Ayuipk Parergon 401 Though an absolutory 
sentence should be pronounced in favour or the persons. 

Abaolvablo dtbylvftb'l, *bz-> a. ft. Absolve 
v. + -able.] Capable of being absolved, deserving 
acquittal. 

tMg Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xix. v. 526 Tried by the stand- 
ard of common practice, Schmcttau is clearly ataolva 1«. 
t Absolvant. Oh. [a. Fr. absolvant , \ r. jude. 
of absoustre L. ahotvenlem , whence the modern 
Abrolvknt.1 He who absolves. 

xgo6 W. us words Ordinary of Cry stem Men iv. viii. (190] 
After the jugement and dyscrecyon of the ubaoluant. 

t AlwolYfitoxy, a. Oh. [Irregularly formed on 
Absolve, in imitation of consolatory t etc., the true 
form being Absolutory, q.v.l 

*6*1 Cotgk., Absolutoire: Absoluatoric, pardoning, for- 
giving. 1706 Phillips, Absotvatoric , Belonging to a dis- 
charge or acquittal. [In Bailey 1721. Not recognized by 
Johnson, but in Todd, Worcester, and Webster.] 
Abflolv* (&bsp'lv, ftbqrlv), v. [ad. L. absoh’- 
ire to loosen, free, acquit, complete ; f. ab off, 
from, -f solv-ire to loose. Cf.Fr. ahoudre, absolv-ant. 
Hef. its employment the main senses were expressed 
by Ahhoil. In the pronunciation of this word and 
its derivatives, usage, as well as the opinion of or- 
thoepists, is divided between debs- and a*bz- ; cf. ab- 
sorb, solve, dissolve, resolve .] Always tram. 

L To set free, pronounce free {from blame, 
guilt, moral burden ; from the penalties and ton- 
sequences of crime or sin). 
c 1338 Starkey Englandxv. 124 To declay re peny tent heart ys 
ontryte for ther syn to be absoluyd from the (autc therof. 

174 Who abftoiued Mary Magdalen from 
tf i6xo T. Taylor Tit ms ii. 14. 317 Al>- 
soluing vh both from the guilt and punishment of them, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Rebel. 1. 90 Notwithstanding . . that nc 
was absolved from any notorious crime . . he was at last 
condemned in a great Fine. 183a Hr. M antineau Ireland ii. 
17 Father Glenny had readily absolved her from the sin of 
mistrusting heaven. 1866 Ecct Homo (ed. 8) 1. i. 5 Absolved 
from all anxieties by the sense of his protection. 1870 R. W. 
Dale IVeekd. Serm. L 17 This does not absolve him from 
moral blame. 

2. spec. To pronounce (one) acquitted of sin, to 
give absolution or remission of sins to. 

A. simply, or for some offence. 

1335 Coverdalb / tr*. xi. is As though that holy flesh might 
abaolue the. a 1370 Becon Wks. 560, Neither did the apostles 
absolve any otherwise than by the preaching of God's word. 
1306 Shake. Rom. 4 Jul. m, v. 933 To make confession, ami 
to be absolu’d. 1638 Penit. Conf. ( 1657) *»■ 3°7 The Frier ab- 
solved him, but kept not his counsel. 1719 Young The Re - 
veuge iv. i. (1757) II. 167 And yet (For which the saints ab- 
solve my soul \) did wed. 18Z7 Mias M it ford in L'Estranges 
Life II. L 11 One’s conscience may tie pretty well absolved 
for not admiring this man. 1865 F. Parkman Champlain 
(1875) vi. 965 Biard . . gained his pardon, received his con- 
fession, and absolved him. 
b. of the sin. 

1651 Hobbes Leviathan 111. xxx viii. 241 With them that 
were absolved of their sinnes. 1866 Kingsley He reward 
iii. 80 Rut I dare not absolve him of robbing a priest. 

3. To remit, give absolution for >a bin or crime). 

199a Warner Albion’s England (16x9) vm. xli. 108 The 

Pope for pay absolueth euery thing. 1647 Cowley Mistress , 
Dial, viii, (1669) 77 The Cause absolves the Cr me. x66a 
Dryden To Hyde 60 Not to increase, but to absolve, our 
Crimea *845! t ord Handb. Spain i. 67 He whs a good Ho- 
man Catholic canon who believed everything, absolved every- 
thing, drank everything, ate everything, and digested 
everything, 

4. To acquit (a person) of a criminal charge, to 
pronounce not guiltv. esp. in Roman law. 

1608 Hobbes Thucydides (1899) 69 Pausanias . . having 
been calld In question by them (the Spartans) was absolve. 
1631 — Leviathan 1. xvl 83 In condemning, or absolving, 
equality of votes, even in that they condemne not. do absolve. 
sou-aBovLK Qcc. Reft. Ep. Ded. (1675) Divers of the Criticks 
will enuse rather to Absolve nay Writings, than Condemn 
Your Judgment, a 1719 Pope Odyssey xi. 709 Absolves the 
just, and dooms the guilty souls. 174s Middleton Cicero 
(ed. 3) II. vl 156 Cato, who absolved him, chose to give his 
vote openly. 1880 Muir head Gains iv. ft 47 Words are in- 
troduced empowering the judge to condemn or absolve. 
Ibid. 163 He does so without incurring any penalty, and is 
at once absolved. 

8. To set free, discharge {from, formerly of, obli- 
gations, liabilities). 

1649 Milton F.ikonokL 137 To be .. his own Pope and to ab- 
solve himselfe of those ties. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 1 76 
The Popes authority., had absolved them from all oaths 
which they had taken. sBfte Ln. Brougham Brit. Const, xli. 
X99 He also appealed to the Pope to be absolved from the 
obligations which he had contracted, tfiftfi Freeman Norm. 
Cong. III. xiL 150 So many wrongs had at last absolved him 
from every duty of a vassal 
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+«. To dear up, solve, or resolve; to explain 
(i.e. to unloose the knot of doubt or difficulty). Obs. 

hr Hellowes Gnsumm’s Fnm. £/. 195 Some Mrii @iys- 
tone, which If ic be fedl to demand, m very diffial to ab- 
solue. ifpo Racoons, etc. Gr. if Art* (1646) 1*8 It maketh 
hut 700 pounds, end so u the question truly absolved. , *8*a 
TUtchbsB'swnw Pteadds. L 43U I absolve the words t 
1667 Evelyn Mem. (1837) 111* *95 The Inventions, and pheno> 
menu already absolved, improved, or opened. 

+ 7 . To clear off, discharge, acquit oneself of (a 
task, etc.' ; to perform completely, accomplish, 
finish. Obs . 

save tr. Ballinger, Decades (x&a) 104 In these fewe wordea 
are comprehended al that which profound Philosopher* doe 
scartely absolue in infinite bookes. 1819 T. Taylor Tit in 11. if. 
538 Thui by the assistance of God, haue wee absolued this 
second Chapter, x6as Boston A not. Met (18761 11. ii. in. >6o/s 
Saturn in 30 years absolves his sole and proper motion. 189a 
Gaum Mag-ostromusncsr 144 Tis their own task ; and, till 
they absolve it, they must give us leave to tell them. 1669 
Milton P. L. vn. 94 The work begun, how soon Absolved. 
1718 Paioa Poems 300 She conscious of the Grace, abaolv d 
her Trust, Not unrewarded. 1744 Akensiub Pleas. I nut*. 1. 
104 Bend the reluctant planets to absolve The fated rounds of 
time, a 1801 E. Darwin Zoonomia III. 363 The frequent 
•wallowing of weak broth . . relieves the patient, and absolves 
the cure. 

AbBOlTSd (fcbap-lvd, *bz-), ///• [ f - P**c. + 

1 . Set free, delivered, cleared. 

Coverdalk Jsr. vii. 9 Tush, we are absolued quyte, 
though we haue done all these abhominacions. 1891 Hobbes 
Leviathan 111. xlii. 275 In case the absolved have but a 
feigned Repentance. 1815 Scott Ld. of Is. vi. xaux. Even 
if now He stood absolved of spousal vow. 1878 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. v. 375 He may have thought himself absolved 
from hi* duty. 

ta. Cleared up, solved ; completed. Ops. 

*877 Hkllowks Guevara’s Fam. Ep. xyx Beholde your 
dount absolued. 1815 Crook* Body of Man. 301 When the 
Infant is perfected and absolued the vitall neate floweth 
onely from the heart as from a most plentifull fountaine. 

Absolvent libylvnt, ri*bz-), ppl. a. and sh. 

{ ad. L. absolvent -cm , pr. pole, o (absolvire to absolve. 
Vc ceded in use by tne tr. form Abrolvant.] 

A. ppl. a. Absolving, acquitting. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. vi. 394 Patriotism . . insults 
many lending Deputies of the absolvent Right-side. 

B. sb. One who absolves. 

1691 Hobbes Leviathan 111. xlii. 275 This Forgiveness . . is 
thereby without other act, or sentence of the Absolvent, made 
void. 

Absolver (& bsyrlvw, &bz-). [f. Absolve v. + 
-KRi.J One who absolves, pronounces absolution, 
or acquits. 

1883 Blair Autobiogr. (1818) ii. 26 He is made to us . , 
righteousness as our Justificr and nbaolver. 1669 H. More 
Antid. ag. Idolatry i, They that take upon them to be the 
only absolvcrs of sin, arc themselves held fast in the snares 
of eternal death. 18x7 Keblk Chr. Year , 6 Sund. aft. l'rin., 
The absolver saw the mighty grief And hastened with relief. 
1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 68x The public feeling was 
strongly against the three absolver*. 

Absolving (aibs^lvig, £bz-), vbl. sb. [f. Ab- 
solve v. + -in ul.] The process of setting free ; ac- 
quitting. Also (obs.) solving ; completing. 

*757 Burke A hr. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 125 It is changing 
tfie nature of his crime ; it is absolving. 

Absolving taetarlvig, &bz-), ppl. a. [f. Ab- 
solve v. + -inu 2 .] That absolves or sets free ; ac- 
quitting. 

1698 Luttrkll Brief R*L (1857) IV. 46 One of the absulving 
parsons has privately primed his vindication. s86u Trench 
Miracles ix. 206 The absolving words are not to be regarded 
as optative merely, . . but as declaratory. 

Absolvitor (fcbsp-lvitpi). Sc. Law. Also 6 
-ure, 6-7 -our(e, 7*9 -ur. [L. absolvitor ' let him 
(her) be absolved 3rd pers. sing, imperative pass, 
of absolvent to Absolve] A decision of the court 
in favour of the defender. 

*847 Burgh Rsc. Aberdeen I. ayo Maister lliomas Daue- 
aoun..protestit that the said frerts haue any absoluitour of 
the said Jolinis clarae. 198 8 Pretest of A. Hunter in De Poe 
Mem. Co. Scot. (1717) Add. 196 The Person excommunicated 
declaring no Signs of true Repentance, nor craving the said 
Abaolvhura by himself, nor by his Procurators. 1809 Skene 
Beg. May, Form of Procss xas They will pronunce sentence 
absolvitor, or condemnatour, in the principal cause conform 
to these rules. 1899 In I. F. Macqueen Rep. Cnees Ho. 
Lords { i860 III. 700 If the absolvitor had been a general 
absolvitor on the merus of the cause, 191# EncycL Brit. 1. 
78 s,v. Absolution * 

Absonant (mbs&i&nt), a. [f. L. ab off, away 
from 4- sonant-em sounding, pr. pple. of sonars to 
sound; on the analogy of consonant, dissonant , 
and L. absonus.] Harsh, inharmonious ; fig. dis- 
cordant or abhorrent to reason, nature, etc. ; un- 
reasonable, unnatural. Const, to, from. 

*9*4 Hawasd Entropies To Reader 7, It is very absonant 
that anye one who hath the perfect u*e of corn and grain . . 
would® refuse the same to be fed wyth acomes. 1800 Hol- 
land Livy xu. xviii. 1 107 mots, I mervell much therefore, why 
it [the word Ossej. . should be condemned as absonant, and 
not pleasing to thcear. 1897 M. Hawke Killing is Murder 
4? Absonant from the harmony of the Scriptures, 1884 K. F. 
Burton Mission to K. of Dehom e II. 176, I must again re- 
fer to a curious fixed idea in England, abeonant withal, 
touching human sacrifice at Dahoma. 

t A'bsoafet* v. obi *(A law term.) To 
avoid, to detest Ash 1775. [Apparently merely 


his adaptation of med. L. absonidre, rendering as* 
c union in Anglo-Saxon Laws.] 
tA'bsoaiSBL Obs. rarer', [f. L. absott-us Ab- 
sovous + -IBM,] Something absonous or discordant 
in the use of language ; solecism. 

(gap Nashe 4 Lett. ConfktsdtA Euerie third line hath some 
of this ouertrackt absonisme. 

t AbSOHOUS (arb§ 5 ncs\ a. Obs. [f. L. abson-us 
out of tune + -oua.] lit. Out of tune, inharmonious ; 
fig. incongruous, absurd, unreasonable. Const to. 

idea Font eb by Atheom. II. xi. f 4. 318 That noise, as 
Macrobius truly infarreth, must be of necessity either sweet 
and melodious, or harsh andaheonous. a 1684 M. More Mx at. 
Iniq . How absonous and ridiculous it is not to interpret Pro- 
phet ick Figures according to the approved meaning and 
observable use of the Prophet ick style. x88s Glanvillk Sad. 
Trium. (1726) 1. 67 Which Distribution, notwithstanding, is 
as absonous and absurd as it he had distributed Animal into 
Sensitive and Rational. 

Absorb i&b^'jb), v. Pa. pple. absorbed, for- 
merly abaorpt. [a. mod. Fr. absorber , a refash- 
ioning, after L., of OFr. asorber, more commonly 
asorbtr, assorbir L. absorbers to swallow up, f. ab 
off, away 4- sorbe-rc to suck in ; pa. pple. absorpt-us, 
whence Abbobft, formerly used as pa. pple. In no 
Diet. bef. Blount 1656 ; Cockeram 1626 has Ab- 
sOrbeate ; Cotgr. 1611 has Fr. * Absorbs, supped or 
drunk wholly up; devoured, swallowed, consumed.'] 
I. To swallow up. 

fl. To swallow up; as water, mire, an earth- 
quake; alto fig. Obs. 

1490 C ax ton Eusydos xxvii. 160 Take my sowle and de- 
lyucre her . . from these sorowfulle peynes in which® I am 
absorbed in the arete viage of beuynes. 1948 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Paraph. Matt, xvii. 5 A bryghtc cloude ouershadowed 
thapostle*, lest they should be absorpte and oucrcummed with 
the highness® of the sighte. 1884 T. Burnet TA. of Earth 
85 As to Rome, there is . . a more dreadful fate that will 
attend it; namely, to be absorpt or swallowed up in a lake 
of fire and brimstone. 17*5 Pore Odyssey xu. 130 Beneath, 
Charyhdis holds her boist'rou* reign ’Mldet roaring whirl- 
pools, and absorbs the main, a sBoo Cowper Oh names in 
Biogr. Britann. Dark oblivion soon absorbs them all 

2 . Hence, To swallow up, to include or take a 
thing in to the loss of its separate existence ; to 
incorporate. To be absorbed, to be swallowed up, 
or comprised in, so as no longer to exist apart. 

1993-87 Foxe A. 4- M. 111. 17 The substance of the bread Is 
absorpt . . into the human body of Christ. 1899 Pearson 
On Creed ( 1839) 232 That old conceit of Eutyches . . that the 
humanity was absorbed and wholly turned into the Divinity. 
s8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1. 120 In some countries, the large 
cities absorb the wealth and fashion of the nation. sM6 
Rogers Agric. f Prices I. iv. 6 k The purchase of a pound of 
candles would have almost absorbed a workman's daily 
wages. 1878 Freeman Norm. Cong I. it a Into the English 
nation his own followers were gradually absorbed. 

3 . To engross, or completely engage the attention 
or faculties* 

1830 Baroness Bunsen in Hare’s Life I. ix. 373 [Itl could 
not so far absorb me as to prevent my often turning my hack 


comes readily absorbable and assimilable. 


Fr. l 2 He eyed the coming tide with an absorbed attention, 
tif* A Stewart Heat Introd., The laws which regulate the 
distribution of absorbed heat. 1878 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
11. x. 518 Absorbed in has own meditations, 

A bfe ortfedly (febqfiibfidli), *fo,[f.piec. 4 - -lt*J 
In an absorboa manner ; with engrossed attention. 
„ lift Daily Hews 15 July. The next man's credentials being 
fevourabty and abeorbedfy affirmed. x88s Mark Twain 
Assy Abroad ii. 230, I saw young men gam long and ab- 

AbffiorbffiteffiM (mbqf ibddnta). [f. Absorbed 
a. 4 -SERB.] Engrossed attention, mental concen- 
tration. 

18B1 W. Robertson in Sunday Mag. Apr. tgS The pas- 
sionate absorbedness with which again and again intellect 
has plumbed its way forward in search for Goa 

AbsorbffiflMdffiat (&b^jb*fri'Jgnt, -j2nt), a. 
and sb. [f. L. absorbe-re : see Abhorb 4 - Jacient-cm 
pr. pple. of faetre to make ; on analogy of anch 
adi. as rubefacient, f. L. rubtfacire : see -FACncNT.] 

A. adj. Cansing absorption, drying up. 

B. sb. [sc. agent, substance.] 

*879 Wood Tksrap. (1879) 406 Dr. I. Moleschott praises it 
[ Iodoform] most highly** an absorbefacient, affirming that by 
it* use he hasobtained absorption of various lymphatic tumors. 

Abffiorbency C*b^ jbdnsi). rare, [il of sUte 
f. L absorbent-em : see Ahhohrent and -NCY.] 

fl. The action of absorbing (which would be 
properly absorbenet ) ; absorption. Obs. 

190a Dunn Site of Sum in PAH. Trans. MI. 489 Whether 
this effect arises from. . absorbency of the rays, seems tome 
to deserve a proper enquiry. 

2. The quality of being absorbent; ahsorptiveness. 

1899 Guluck « Timbs Tainting xo6 Ivory and enamel 
being quite smooth, and without texture or absorbency. 

Amiorbffint i&b^'jbent), a. and sb. [ad. L ab- 
sorbent-em, pr. pple. of ab-sorbdre : see Absorb.] 

A. adj. Absorbing, imbibing, swallowing; ab- 
sorptive. Absorbent system, see B3. 

1718 Quincy CentpL Disp. 81 It is both detergent and ab- 
sorbent. 179a Brookb Inoculation in Phil. Trans. XL.VII. 
471 The absorbent vessels . , will -always lake in a sufficient 
quantity of the matter to contaminate the whole mass of the 
circulating fluids. 1869 Phillips Vesuvius v. 140 Rain sinks 
in some considerable proportion into the absorbent soil. 

B. sb. An absorbing substance or apparatus. 

. 1 . Any substance which absorbs fluids through 
its sensible or insensible poro-ity ; applied in a 
special sense in Med. to such substances as chalk, 
magnesia, which absorb the acidity of the stomach. 

1718 Quincy ComOL Disp. 79 Dryers, or Absorbents, . • 
prevent those superfluous Moistures, which the Nerves are 


beings in this one aim. 

II. To drink in. 

4 . To suck in, drink in (a fluid) ; to imbibe. 
a 16 06 Bacon (J.) The evil* that come of exercise are that 
it doth absorb and attenuate the moisture of the body. 1814 
Sir H. Davy Agricult. Chem. 13 Animal and vegetable mat- 
ters deposited in soils are absorbed by plants. 1878 Huxley 
PhytigST' as The clay refuses to absorb the water. 


O. To take up > imponderable agents) by chemical 
or molecular action. 

1707 in Phil. Trans. XXV. a 3 74 Whether the Muslin ab- 
ftorps the Effluvium, . . I cannot telL 1794 Sullivan View 
of Nat. I. xiv. X40 Some reflect the rays without producing 
any change, and those are white ; others absorb them all, 
and cause absolute blackness, c i860 Farauav Forces if 
Nat. iii. 78 Whenever a solid body loses some of that force 
of attraction by means of which it remains solid, heat is ab- 
sorljetL 1869 Roscoe Chem. 186 It is found possible to ab- 
sorb hydrogen in certain metals. 

Absorbability (*bs/jbibi irti). [(. Absorb- 
able 4- -xty.] The state or quality of being ab- 
sorbable ; capability of being absorbed. 

i8ta Sis H. Davy Chem. Philos. 241 The weight of chlorine, 
its absorbability by water. 187* Woon Therap. (1879) 409 
This absorbability depends largely upon the presence or free 
fatty acids in the oiL 

Aboorbablo (£by-ibftb'l), a. [f. Absorb 4 - 
-able.] Capable of being absorbed or imbibed. 

1770 INGBNHOUMS Inftamm. Air in Phil. Trans. LX IX. 
385 Which . . might more properly be called vapour, as it is 


tAlMOY'bMta, V. Obs. rirreg. I L. abserbt-rt 
+ -at*.] ‘To .wallow op.’ Cockeram 16.6. Prob. 
nowhere else. 

AbffiOrbffid < Kbqf'jbd), ppl. a. [f. Absorb + -m>.] 
lit. Swallowed up ; imbibed, fig. Engrossed or en* 
tirely oocupied. 

*J6*H. Walpole Corresp. (1837) II. 198 Monsieur de Ni- 
vernots had been absorbed all day . . translating my verses. 
*88s Lend. Rev. *3 Aug. 156 Large sums are paid . . to the 
officers of the absorbed company. 1889 Dickers Our Mut. 


d.a. [f. Absorb + -xd.] 
. fig. Engrossed or en* 


prevent those superfluous Moistures, which the Nerve* are 
frequently overcharg'd with. 1789 Buchan Pom. Med. <s8afi) 
xlii. 179 But the best and safest absorbent is magnesia alba. 
1849 Darwin Yoy. if Nat. xi. asp (1879) The clouded sky 
seldom allows the sun to warm the ocean, itself a bad ab- 
sorbent of heat. 1879 Wood Therap. (1879) 6ri Absorbents, 
This class contains remedies which are used for the purpose 
of absorbing acrid and deleterious materials, . . on the ex- 
terior of the body, and . . in the alimentary canal 

a /r- 

18*1-30 Ld. Cock burn Mem. own Time no The country 
gentlemen, the absorbents of every prejudice. 187s Helps 
Ess., Org. Daily Life 174 A persecution, which pinches, but 
does not suppress, is merely an irritant, and not an absorbent. 

3 . Physiol . (in plural.') The vessels through which 
the process of absorption is carried on in animals 
and plants, such as the lactcals in the former, the 


and plants, such as the lactcals in the former, the 
extremities of the roots in the latter. Attrib. in 
absorbent system . 

*783 Chambers Cycl. Sufpl Naturalists speak of the like 
Absorbents in plants ; the fibrous or hairy roots of which are 
considered as a kind of vasa Ahsorbentia. 1799 Abernktky 
Anat. if Whale in PhiL Trans. LXXXVI. >9, Absorbents 
. . which terminated by open orifices. 1836 Todd CycL An. 
4 > Ph. I. 20/r The absorbents. . were among the organs which 
were the latest in being discovered by anatomists. 1847 
Youatt Horse vi. no Much of the cartilage is taken away by 
vessels called absorbents. 1898 Woodward Fossil Shells 30 
The mollusca have no distinct absorbent system. 

Absorber (ceta^itoj). [f. Absorb 4- -kbL] Qne 
who, or something which, absorbs. 

i88t Sat. Rev. No. ary. aaa/i Nitrogen and oxygen . . are 
feeble absorbers and radiators. 1873 Svmonds Gk. Poets 1. *9 
Aristotle was the absorber of all previous and contemporary 
knowledge into one coherent system. 

Absorbing (mb^;jbiq\ ppl. a. [f. Absorb + 
-IN© 2 .] lit. Swallowing, imbibing ; nence, incor- 
porating, taking into itself ; fig. Engrossing, all- 
engaging. 

1784 PhU. Trans. XLVIII. 382 The absorbing and exhal- 
ing vessels, and the cuticle, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. f 3. 
240 Radiant heat is allowed to fell upon an absorbing sub- 
stance. x86e Lend. Rev. 23 Aug. 156 An amalgamation, 
under such circumstances, is a positive fraud on the proprie- 
tors of the abnorbing office, thjd Fskcman Norm. Cong. II. 
ix. 330 He must have been engaged at this lima In some such 
absorbing pursuit. - 

Absorbi&gljr (selMsf‘jbli}li>, adv. [l.prec.+-LY 2 .] 
In an absorbing manner : engrossingly, entirely. 

>888 Athensmm 13 July tofJt The sole idea which absorb- 
ingly poss e ss ed him [Edward] was that of erecting a great 
Norman Abbey in Westminster. 187s Lxdoon Elem. gfRe- 
tig. v. 173 Any common act of prayer keeps . . the under- 
standing occupied earnestly, absorbingly, under the guidance 
of faith. 

f Absorbi^tion. Obs. [Irregularly formed, aa 
if from a L. *absorbitus, instead ofabsorptus, whence 
regularly Absorption] - Absorption 
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« A Sir T. Browns Trusts 169 Where to plaes that eon* 
mm no* of «itm ot place of its absorbitioo there b no 
anthantirh- 

Abftorp, obo. form of AmoRB. 

ATmoaeyk (ftba/jpt), >p/. a. arch. [ad. L. ah- 
sorpt-us pB. pple. of absorbfrre : ace Absorb.] 
The earlier equivalent of Aubormd: swallowed 
up ; rarefy fig. engrossed. 

teat Moor Dial. cane. Heresyes tv. Wks. 1557, *67/1 For all 
otbtr *vtin«s(If belief and faith stand fast) toeaiteabtocpt and 
supped vp ha sayth in that fayth. *6eS T. H. tr. CaussiyCs 
Holy Court 89 To ndxiw in neauen for soar, and thara to 
remayne absorpt, in an ocean of pleasures. 1736 J. H. 
Bbownb Pipe ef Tab. (1768) ttp Absorpt in yellow care. And 
at each pun imagination burns. 1% Bailey Feet us <1848) 
six. a 10 Their souls absorpt of darkness. 

t Ab* 0 *rpt«d, /pi. a. Obs. [f. L. absorpt-us 
(tee prec.) + -RD: CL corrupt , corrupted, abrupt, 
abrupted.] - Absorpt, Absorbed. 

a *%t Donne Serm. IV. xcvL to Absorpted & swallowed 
up into the nature and essence of God himselL 

Absorptlometer. [f. L. absorpt-um or ? ab- 
sorptidn-cm (see neat) + -MITER « Gr. fUrpov m en- 
sure, measurer.] An instrument for measuring the 
amount of absorption of gases in various liquids. 

1870 Wboblswski in A'sWXXl. 191 The aheorptiemeter 
which I have constructed ftp the determination of the co- 
efficients of absorption, consists of glass throughout. 

(fcb^ipfan). [ad. L. absorption- 
* em a swallowing, n. of action f. absorpt-us : see 
Absorpt.] The act or process of swallowing op or 
sucking in. H ence* 

I. Swallowing up. 

f l. The swallowing up or engulfing of bodies. 

Obs. 

*397]. Kino 7<ww4(iB64)xxU. 130 The absorption or burial. 
a n§b Br. Hall Rem. a 4 <1808) 'Hie aversion of God’s face 
is confusion . • but his whole fury b the utter absorption of 
the creature. 1733 Ch amssrb CycL SuppL Absorptions of the 
Earth, a term used by Kircher and othera, for the sinking in 
of large tracts of land, by means of subterranean commotions. 
2 . The swallowing up or disappearance of things 
through their inclusion in or assimilation to some- 
thing else ; incorporation in something else. 

174s Wabsuxtom Alliance Ch. and St. 165 (T.) Of the 
ancient Greek philosophy . . its gradual decay, and total 
absorption in the schools. 1834 Gnu. Thompson Exorc. (184a) 


M tsst 


tube. 1861 W. J. JLoum Pref. to CerieL 6 Hb 


It. (x88o) 1 . 37oThe absorption of the Eng- 
r. xBqpGao. Eliot Adam Rede a6 It was 


ijMf J.W. Bawqslby in Clerk. Testy. to Tot. A bet. 30 The 
bride was the dauahter of an abstaining cbrgvmnn. 

▲SstelaiMnt A*- 


a. + -m.T- Amosftivmxu. 

Wiimt citee Dana. 

Abmrle. obs. var. of Absoil v.x gee Absoir. 

Abifettatlllatft (aebikwptlMkit), v„ also tb- 
aquotjaato. [A factitious word, simulating a 
L. form (cf. abscond, gratulate ) of American origin, 
and jocular use.] To make off, decamp. 

1637 4* Hausurton Claekma ke r (186a) 363 Abaquotilato 
It m style, you old skunk, . . and show the gentlemen what 


■iKiani vim {NHiowpoy • . ns gnnuiu ncwYi »nu luicu 
absorption in the schools. 1834 Gan. Thompson Exerc. (184a) 
III. sox But at the same time that copyists were being tluruwn 
out of employ, printers must have been in demand; here 
then woe one way fbr the absorption of at least a portion of 
the copyists. 1M0 All Y. Round No. 68, 41B The absorp- 
tion of dialects by the Latin . .gave a great impulse to civi- 
lisation. sByB &SXLKY Stein 111 . 41] A provision expressly 
intended to prevent the absorption of peasant-holdings. 

b. Med. and Path. Removal ot tissues or deposits 
by natural process, or by the use of medicines. 

1804 Absrnetmy Suer. Observ. x6 Another curative indica- 
tion naturally arises which b to promote the absorption of 
the new formed substance. s88x Mivart Cat ao Spaces are 
then formed in this substance by absorption. 

9 . Entire engrossment or engagement of the 
mind or faculties. 

sigg DtcaxMs Lett. (x88o) 1 . 37oTbe absorption of the Eng- 
lish mind in the war. xBtpQun.TluoT Adam Bed* edit was 
an expression of unconscious placid gravity of absorption in 
thoughts that had no connection with the present moment. 
1675 Farias Silence h Voice* ix. 164 Blind, groping, illiberal 
abs orp tion in soma mechanical routine. 

II. Drinking in. 

A The sucking in of fluid or of particles dis- 
solved therein ; the taking up of imponderable 
agents, such os light. iThe investigation of the 
relative quantities of coloured rays absorbed in 
various media gives rise to attributive uses of the 
word, as absorption spectrum , absorption-band.') 

x|44 Warrick Injection in FAIL Trans. XLIX. 480 Where- 
in the power of absorption seemed vary considerable. 1704 
T. Hutton Philos. Light* Neat. A Fire Bp Such are the 
laws observed in the various absorption and reflection of light. 
1794 Sullivan View of A at. V. jap The Arena, so called 
from its being covered with sand for the absorption of the 
blood. 1834 Balfour Out/. Boi. \ 33 When liquids are brought 
into contact with the leaves of plants, absorption takes place. 
a8§j J. Hogg Microsc. 1. it mi For moat absorption-hands 
particularly if faint the prism would be used in the first posi- 
tion. 187s Tyndall Fragm. Sci. fed. 6) I. it 33 In this 
transfer . . consists the absorption of radiant heat. 

5 . Physiol. The imbibing of fluida by the vessels 
or tissue! of the body ; esp. the reoeption of nutri- 
tive material by the lacteal* of the intestine. 

1788 Chambers CyU Supp. a v., Absorption in the animal 
economy is used for that power whereby the small even ori- 
fices of vessels imbibe liquors. 1848 Carpenter A aim. Pins. 
37 It is by means of the membrane lining the digestive cavuy, 
that the functions of digestion ft absorption are performed. 
188s Mivart Cat 167 Another process, which is ancillary to 
nutrition and secretloo, is termed Absorption. 

Abiorptihra (ftb^jptiv), a. [f. L. absorpt -, 
ppl. stem of absorbbre to Absorb a -ot, as if ad. 
L. *absorptfvus. ] Having the quality of absorbing, 
swallowing, or imbibing, fig. Engrossing. 

1884 H. Moan Afyst. Inin. vni. 13a There being no Ark left 
to take Sanctuary in. and to be safe from the working and 
absorptive waves, sidy Watsbmovsx Fire of Lend. 39 This 


awaking, raised his head and prepared to absquatulate. 

[Abatable, sometimes quoted from Gower Conf. 
1. an. ft. 1553, is a misreading fbr obstacle .] 
Abstain (mbatfin). Forms: 4-5 abstene, 
4 6 abstoyn(e, -ein(e, 6 asteine, 6-7 abstayne, 
abataine. 7 - abstain, [a. Fr, absteni-r, a 1 4th c. 
refashioning of OFr. asteni-r (whence occ. Eng. 
asteine) L. abstin&re to withhold, i. abs-ab off, 
away from + tent-re to hold . The Fr. (like the Eng. 
originally) is onlv reflexive, s'abstenir , L. se abstinfre 
to keep oneself from, refrain from.] 

+ 1 . refi. To keep or withhold oneself. Const, of, 
from . Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumbra s 3761 In herta bur gan to greue. of 
wepytnr ne mijt sche abstene hur nogt. 138a Wyclip x Cor. 
ix. 05 Ech man that stryueth in fyy , absteyneth him fro alle 
thingis. 1483 Caxtom G. de la Tour ij. b, To kepe trewly 
her maryage and also absteyne her of synne. exppo Lancelot 
of the Laih xaftx My consell is, thsrfore, you to abated. 
1835 Covrsdalk Acts xv. ao Wryte vnto them that they 
abstayne them selues from fylthynesse of Idols. 

2. intr. (by gradual suppression of the pron. 
object.) To keep or withhold oneself, to refrain. 
Const, from {of obs.) 

138a Wyclip Hum. vL 3 Fro al that may make dronkun, 
the* shulen absteyne. c 1449 Pbcock Repr. 1. xiv. 78 Y must 
here therof abstene and forber. 1538 Stamkky England. 17 
To absteyn from flench apon the Fryday . . ys now reputyd a 
certayn venue. 1398 Barret Theor.ofiVar. v. v. 165 To ab- 
steine from committing these excesses. 1867 Milton P. L. 
iv. 748 Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain But our 
destroyer, foe to God and nianT 1746 Col. Record* Penn. V. 
50 That they do abstain from all servile Labour on that Day. 
xra8 Fkriuar lllustr. of Stem* ii. 38 D’Aubigntf was so fond 
or writing epigrams, that he coula not abstain from theoL 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. 1 3. a6 I therefore abstained from 
mentioning it subsequently. 

8. esb. (being used most frequently in reference 
to eating and drinking). To refrain from food, to 
fast(pAr.) ; to refrain from the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, to be a ' total-abstainer. 1 

*534 Ld. Burners Gold. Bk. of M. Aurel. (1546)0. Ill, If he 
be temperate and moderate, afl wil absteyne. 1347 Boorde 
Brev. of Health i. 7 Many men wolde eats meats 11 they liad 
it, and therfornolens volcns. they do asteine. 1887 B. Nicols 
in Cleric . Testy, to Tot. A os. 98 Several have told me . . that 
while they had abstained, some for weeks or months, they 
were far better in every respect than while they drank. 

1 4 . trans. (later and rare, and probably a lite- 
rary imitation of the trans. use of L. absHnere). 
To keep back, keep off. 

1909 Barclay Shyp of Fo/ys (1874) II. 973 From outwards 
thyngen his mynde doth he abstayne. 1534 Ld. Bennkhs 


BTAIV4--KJUIT j cf. ottasnmontA The act or con- 
dition of keeping from or refraining. 
s 9 ao Duke op Buckingham Mem. Crt of George fV, I. iL 
418 The abstiinmsm on his part from al! intrigue. 
AbeteinouB, abatenlou*, by-form* due to cod- 
fusion of Abstain, older abateine, w. AkRTunopa. 
AtotdttliplUI (Abrtfmias), a., also 6 abate- 
nloua, abstelnoua. [f. abstemi-us + -ovs. Ah* 
s/emiuswoB considered by L. writers to be Labs away 
from + temPtum intoxicating Honor; but even in 
U was e r <tended to temperance In living generally. 
The verbal resemblance to abstain, absteiue, has 
in Eng. given it a still wider use, and also pro- 
duced the forms absteinous, abstenious.] 

1 . Dispensing with wine and rich food ; temperate 
or sparing in food ; characterised by or belonging 
to such temperance ; sparing. 

a. Of persons, their lives, or habits. 

1804 Hkywood Gunaiheion v. 996 To this absteinous life 
ihee added the strict vow of chastitie. 1718 Pope Iliad xix. 
398 Let me pay To grief and anguish one abstemious day. 
183a Carlyle Remits. 1. 96 Mother and father were assiduous, 
abstemious, frugal without stinginess. 1878 Black Green 
Past, and Pice. xxix. 934 They were remarkably abstemious 
at breakfast. 

b. Of the food. 

1776-88 Gibbon Deck 4 FatlW 1 , His [Peter the Hermit's] 
diet was abstemious, hi* prayers long and fervent. 183a 
Scott Talism. ii. a6 The meal of the Saracen was abstemious 

2 . Abstinent, refraining, sparing (with regard to 
other things than food), rare. 

1610 Shako. Temp. iv. i. 53 Be more abstemious. Or rise 
good night your vow. 163a Massinger Maid Hen. il iL 
The king . . Is good and gracious . . Abstemious from base 
and goatish looseness, ilq Lamb Elia (1865) 1. xxi. 163 
You advised an abstemious introduction of literary topics. 

Abstemiously (cebstrmiosli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly*.] In an abstemious manner ; sparingly, tem- 
perately. 

*7*8 Bradley Fam. Diet. *.▼. Spleen , If the obstruction 
of the Spleen proceeds from . . having lived a little alnslcmi- 
ously. X704 Sullivan View qf Nat. II. 358 There arc many 
monastical persons, who live abstemiously all their lives. 
Ablteiniousneil (frbstfmwsnes). [I. Abste- 
mious 4* -NKS 8.1 The quality of being abstemious, 
or sparing in the use ol strong drink and delicacies. 

s6a6 Donne Serm. V. cxxxix. 486 As if God required 
such a forbearing, such an abstemiousness in man as that 
being set to rule and govern the creatures he might not um 
and enjoy them. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. x. 130 He could 
digest a Bishoprick, which his abstemiousness formerly re- 
1807 Scott 


hich his abstemiousness ] 


fused. 1 1807 Scott Surg. Dau. L 93 Four years, or so, of 
abstemiousness enable them to stand an election dinner. 

Abatenanoe, obs. form of Abstinence. 
Abstention (gbste njan). [a. Fr. abstention 
(OFr. astension ), n. of action f. L. abstent - ppl. stem 
of abstinere : see Abhtain.] 
f 1 . The act of keeping back or restraining. Obs. 
xgax Wolsby in Strype's EccL. Mem. I. 50 The abstention 
of war, which may be as soon broken . . as all the other as- 
surance. cannot then prevail. 1833 Gauden // ieraspistes 
103 Which present denial, or abstention of such an one from 
receiving the holy Sacrament, might afterwards be examined 


by pubhrk and lawful authority. 

2 . The act of keeping oneself back, abstaining 
or refraining ; the state of refraining or of being 
kept back. 

1604-47 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 303 Many sighes and 
t cares which now he bestowed upon his abstention from that 
dearly aflected devotion. 1869 M. Arnold Ess. in Critic. 
(1875) x. 9 67 In them the character of abstention and re- 
nouncement, which we have noticed in AU himself, was 
marked yet mare strongly. 1870 Daily News 03 Apr.. M. 
Picard . .Justifies his abstention from signing the manifesto 
of the Left. x88o lllust. Load. News si Feb. 178 The votes 
given were— for Mr. Clarke 7683 . . There were over 7000 
abstentions. 

AbfftuMraist (ttbste'nJonistV [f. prec. -I- 1ST.] 
One who practises or approves abstention. 

sBBa Blackw. Mag: J une 810 We may expect other Conserv- 
ative abstentionists to imitate the good example set by Lord 
Carnarvon. 

Abstention* (sebaten/re). [f. Abhtenti-ov 
+ -OU8, analogously to contention, contentious, L. 
contentidn-em, content ids-us] Characterized by ab- 
stinence ; self-restraining or refraining. 

1879 FaanAa St. Paul II. 447 The Colossian teachers wera 
trying to supplement Christianity, theoretically by a deeper 
wisdom, practically by a more abstentious holiness, 
t Abate Y 9 V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. absterre-re to 
frighten from, f. obs from + terrbre to frighten.] 
To deter. (Perhaps only used by Becon.) 

184a Becon Christmas Banp. Wks. 1843, 63 This in Hka 
manner should abster and fear me and mine from doing 
evil. — Pleas. New Nosegay Wks. 1843, to8 Unfeigned 
Humility . . also absterrath and frayeth us from all ano- 
gancy, pride, and elation of mind, 
AMteMe(frbatfi'idg), v. p n.Yx.absterge-r ( 16th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. absterge-re to wipe away, f. obs 
off + Urge-re to wipe. Perhaps directly from the 
Latin.] To wipe away; to wipe dean ; to deanae; 
also fig. to purge. 

sg4f R. Copland Gafyen’s Temp, a H j b, But yfyewylK 


Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) H i)b, For a small season the 
louer maie absteyne his loua. 1843 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 
154 For what difference at all whether he abstain men from 
marying ( or restraine them in a manage hapning totally die- 
commodious. 1644-58 J. Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 140 
My Lord doth justly abstain his hand from his Dispatch. « 

Abstainer (frbst^ naj). [f. Abstain + -eri.] 
One who abstains; esp. one who abstains from 
eating or drinking particular things; in older 
writers a Nazarite, in modem use an abstainer from 
alcoholic beverages, a ' total abstainer.* 

1535 Coveidale Amos ii. to But ye gaue the absteynera 


Men and Prophets . . were strict Abstainers, aUd aaparated 
themselves from the Uncleanncsses, Oppressions and Vio- 
lencies that the superfluous worldly Belly-Gods do subject 
themselves unto, s8 6a Sat. Rev. XIII. 6x7/1 This observation 
supplies an answer to some of the usual arguments of the 
total-abstainers. 1879 Black Macleod of posy asanrj, jas 
If they ever put up an asylum in Mull, it will be a lunatic 
asylum for incurable abstainers. 

Abstaining (frbst^-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Abstain + 


as secreting glands exist in great 


LHs 34 Absorptive 
t abundance in the 1 


-uroi.] The act or practice of keeping oneself, or 
refraining, from anything. (Now mostly gerundial, 
the ib. being supplied by AbBtinKnck.) 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 433 Ibis wills of abstenyng from 
synne ledithe here to heuyn. i860 R. Con Elem. Power 4 
Supp 133 It is not alwaies the doing, o^abstodning from what 
is commanded or forbidden, which is virtual; bet only the in- 
genuous and upright doing or abstaining- >744 Habbib 
Three Treat. (1841) 86 It prescribes no staralninp, no for- 
bearances out of uatiir* 189a Clough Dipsychus n. H. 74 
But for perfection attaining is one method only, abstaining. 
Abstaining t*bst/»'nig), ppl. a. [f. Abbvain 
+ -IN0*.] Practising abstinence (from alcoholic 
beverages). 
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dknse fhevlesseye nm chuse thyngps y* absterge or weah* 
modtratly, as imwe hony. rfu Burton qf Mot. (*6ji) 

11.ti.11.a3B Baths . , are Mill frequented . . all over Greece, 
and those hot countries ; to absterge belike that Ailsomeness 


III. 957 It was left far the Kraulmen, fhrom whose errors they 
(some converts from 4 Hettentotiau*} absterged themselves, 
to insult and abuse them as apostates and renegades, 
▲toterm&t (*b«t$\idgdiit), a. and sb. p a. Fr. 
abstergent (16th c.), act L. abstergent-em pr. pple. 
of absterghre ; see pree. Perhaps f the Lat. direct.] 
▲. adj. Cleansing, scouring, having a cleansing 
quality. 

x6za Woodall Surf. Mate Wk*. 1653, 37 Honey., hath an 
abstergent or cleansing farce, xBjo Limdley Nat. SysL Bat, 
ids Abstergent properties, mixed sometimes with a good deal 
•f acridity, distinguish them (the house-leek tribe). stSo J. 
P. Kennedy Life 0/ W. Wirt II. ix. >49 The abstergent, 
bracuta, exhilarating touch of a sea* bath after a hot day. 

B. si. [sc. agent or substance.] 

17X1 Chambers Cyc. Abstergents or Abstersive medicines 
• . abrade and wipe away such mucous particles as they 
meet in their passage, and thus cleanse the parts from viscid, 
or impure adhesions, 1859 R. F. Bustos in Jml. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 303/3 One reason perhaps which causes them to avoid 
heaw and close-fitting clothing is their want of abstergent*, 
t Abator gify, v. Obs . rare-K [irreg. f. L. ab- 
sttrge-rc, + -FY.J 1 To cleanse.* 
i6se Benvenuto Passenger's Malaga**. Hal \ 4- Ear. 
(Nares) Specially, when wee would abstcrgifie, and (lust the 
huske remaine behind in the boyling of it. 

t AbltdTM, v. Obs. rare-', [f. L. absters-us, 
pa. pple. of absterg7re f cf. asperse .] » Auhtkroe. 

1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 164 Some attrition from 
an acide and vitriolous humidity in the stomach . . may ab- 
aters®, and shave the acorious parts thereof. 

AbBtaraion (dfrbstoupn), also 6 abatertion, 
ab jtarcion. [a. Fr. abstersion (x6th c.), n. of action 
f. L. absters- ppl. stem of absterghc : see Abstkrux 
and -ion.] The act or process of wiping clean, 
cleansing, scouring, orpurging. lit. and fig. 

X543 Traiieron Vigo’s Chirurr it. xvii. 98 fncarne (the 
place] thys incamative, wnych dothe bothe incarne 

and niundifyc with some abstertion. 146a Bum.eyn Dial. 
betw.Sorenes 16a, Use the maner of digestion, and abstarcion 
in maner as I haue said. 1849 Jbr. Taylor Great Exemp. 

not the abstersions of re- 


in maner as I haue said. 

>* i*. 135 The Messias . . m 


pentance, or the washings of haptisme. 1814 Scott Wav. 
(1829) xx. 153 The task of ablution and abstersion being per- 
formed . . by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland woman. 
1850 Mkrivalk Hist. Rom. Lmp. (1865) VIII. lxvL 218 No 
great city was ever so badly phased for due abstersion by 
natural outfall. 

Abstersive (dfrbstausiv), a . and sb. [a. Fr. ab- 
sters if, -ive, f. L. absters - ppl. Btem of abstergh e : 
see Absteh 8E and -ivk.] 

A. cuij. Haying the quality of purging, cleansing, 
scouring, or washing away impurities. 

1533 Elyot Caste l of He UK (1541) 97 White betes are also 
abstersive, and lowscth the beaiye. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s 
Morals 656 These almonds have an abstersive propertie to 
bite, to dense and scoure the flesh, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) 1 . 11 1 Has an abstersive Virtue to make clean Whatever 
Nature made in Man obscene. 17x5 Porn Odyss. xx. 189 
And let th’ abstersive sponge the board renew, ill) Ford 
Hdbk. Spain 194 A qua bendita which the devil is saia to hate 
even worse than monks did the common abstersive fluid. 


1845 Milton Te track. (1851) 159 The lowest lees of a canon- 
ical] infection livcigrown to their sides, which perhaps will 
never uncling, without the strong abstersive of som heroick 
magistral. 170a Ptnv in Sprat’s Hist. R . Sec. 995 Ab- 
steraives are Fuller's earth, Soap, Linaeed-oyl, and Oxgall. 
1707 Swift Gulliver sir. vi. sx6 Administer to each of them 
. . abstersives. 

Abater siveneB* (ahst9 jsivn«s\ [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being cleansing or pur- 
gative. 

x6s7 G. Starkey HelmonCs Find. 397*1110 Abstersivenesse 
of the Saline Elixir promotes the cure for the Nephritis, 
lifts Fuller Worthiest 1840) III. 003 The abstersivcneis of 
this water, keeping n wound clean, till the balsam of nature 
doth recover it. 1739 Martin Nat. Hist. I. co. Surrey 144 
It [Epsom water] was at first applied to sores, which from its 
Absterxi veness [pr. Abstensiveness] it soon healed. 

Abfltemory (ttb»t 5 *j»ri), a. lObs. rare. [f. L. 
absters -, ppl. stem of abstergere + -obt.] Cleansing, 
pufgative ; abstersive. 

rist C. Butler Fern. Mm. (1634) 770 Being boiled It [honey] 
ix . . lease laxative, also base Sharpe and abatenory. 1850 
Vennbr Via Recta 55 It hath also a very special! abxtersory 
property. 

Abstinence (se bstin&js). [a. Fr. abstinence, 
refashioned on OF t. astenance, ast inence s— L. ab* 
stinentia, n. of quality f. abstinent-em , pr. pple. of 
abstine-re. See Abstain.] 

1 . The action or practice of abstaining or refrain- 
ing; forbearance. Const, from {of obs.). 

ijh Wvcur Nam. xxx. *4 That bi fastynge and abstynens 
of other thlnris she traueyl hit soul e 1440 Casta Ram. 


kbetinance from certains kinds of meates. x8oe ummnSt, 
tursm. Mas, 343 The true Devout Person breaks with Nature 
. to take pleasure In the abstinence of pleasures. 173*4* 
otHmv Rales of Diet 397 There are no better rales that 


■ u t ii worr Rules of Diet 397 There 
Abstinence from those thing* which 


Mb webs xv. 960 Abstinence from an outward Work Is not 
smenriwl to the observance of a Sabbath, 
b. spec. A forbearance from hostilities, an armis- 
tice or truce. 

14x9 Sir W. Babdolfh in Ellla Orig. Lett, il 83. 1 . 75 Duryeg 
th* abstinence of werr of vtij dayyi. >489 Pastm Lett. 604 
II. 379 I sent you a bill which concludith an abstinence of 
werre to be had unto Fryday last was. >877-87 Hounshbd 
C bm III. 1 199/1 Mondaie the seuenteenth or June about 
eight of the clocke, an abstinence of wane was concluded. 
>873 Burton Hist. Seat. V.lvi. 116 like truce or abet inence. . 
was continued by abort additions to the end of the year. 

2 . absol. Forbearance of any indulgence of appe- 
tite, self-restraint : a. continence (the oldest sense) ; 
b. fasting ; o. the practice of abstaining from alco- 
holic beverages, also known as total abstinence. 

e xmo St. Brandon (1844) 35 There he ladde a full strayte 
and noH iyfe in grate nenaunce and abetynenc*. xygsAyem. 
836 pet chastete aael bi stravtliche y-loked and wel wyjsdra'e 
be abstinence [uorbt triage). rigtf Chaucer Pert. T. 757 
Agayns glotunye the remedie is abstinence. 1494 Fasyan 
< 1549) v. cxxxv. tao She remeued to Ely. and there was 
abbesac, and Iyued in great penaunce and abstyoence. >8*6 
Tin dale Acts xxviL si Then after long* abstinence, Paul 
xtode forth in the myddos of them. 1588 Shake L.L.L. 
iv. til 959 Say, Can you fast t your stouackl are too young : 
And abstinence meanders maladies. 1811 Bible b Esdras 
vii. 55 The faces of them which haue vaed abstinence, shall 
shine aboue the starred. 1704 Nelros Festivals $ Fasts (17 39) 
434 N 0 Absi inence can partake of the N autre qf Fasting except 
there be something in » that afflicts ns. 1837 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (ed. a) III. xv, 331 Such light abstinences as 
come in our way. 1843 Lytton Last ofBar. 111. v. 163 His 
table was supplied more abundantly and daintily than his 
habitual abstinence required. 18)) Kingsley Hypatia I ‘ref. 
14 The passionate Eastern character, like all weak oiick, 
found total abstinence easier than temperance. 

Abstinency (arbatindnsi). fad. L. abstinentia : 
see Abstinence.] The quality of being abstinent ; 
the habit or practice of abstaining, especially from 
food ; fasting ; n fast. (Not always kept distinct 
from Austin enck, the Action of refraining, hut never 
used with from.) 

*578 Woolton Chr. Manual (1851) 46 Ignorant people un- 
doubtedly, if they see any men lean with abstinency . . con- 
ceive an especial conceit of their sanctimony and holiness. 
1849 Sklden Laws o/Fng. (1739)11. xxxiv. 153 She wanted a 
mind to that course of life] mamscej from natural abstinency. 

ryon Way to Health 76 Abstinency is the only Phy- 
sitian that a man can make use of. . also, Abstinency is the 
most skilful lest cook. *»74 Reynolds John Rapt. iii. 1 1. 
x6s John the Nazarite, In . . his duties and abstinencies. 

Abstinent (arbstinSnt), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ab- 
stitunl , refashioned on OF r. astcnant\—\a. abst incut - 
em, pr. pple. of abstinhre : see Abstain.] 

A . adj. Holding back or refraining; csp. from 
indulgence of appetite ; continent, abstemious, 
temperate. 

c 1 ji8 Ciiaucer Pert. T. 873 Abstinent in etyng And drynk- 
yng, in speche and in dcdc. c 1440 Prompt. Parv. Alv. 
stynent, or absteynynge. 1588 A. Kino Cauisiud CateJh. 
13a b, llot he, quna is abstinent, sal prolonge his lyf. 1603 
Holland Plutarch’s Morals 651 And he againe, who is 
too too sober, and abst inent altogether, heconimeth unpleasant 
and unsociable. 1713 Guardian (1756) 1 . 16 She has passed 
several years in widowhood with that abstinent enjoyment 
of life, which has done honour to her deceased husband. 1867 
J. Martineau Chr. Lift (ed. 4) 84 What abstinent integrity 
is . . demanded by many a master. 

B. sb. One who abstains, an abstainer, a faster. 
In Keel. Hist . the Abstinents were a sect who ap- 
peared in the 3rd century. 

c 1440 Prompt. Parv. Abstvnent . . or he that dothe ab. 
■tyncnce. x6s8 Chapman Odyssey xvn. 381 And this same 
harmful belly by no mean The greatest abstinent can ever 
wean. *869 J. Reynolds Disc, in Hart. Mite. (174 s) iv. 48 
Some of these Abstinents were of inelancholick complexions. 
X7S3 Chambers Cyc. SuppL s.v.. Some represent the Absti- 
nent** . . that they particularly cqjoined abstinence from the 
use of marriage ; others say, from flesh ; and others, from 
wine. 1880 All V. Round No. 64. 3S8 There is also [in 
China] a female sect called the Abstinent* • • who make a 
8ow to abstain from everything dial has enjoyed life, and to 
ear nothing but vegetables. 

t Abftmential, a. Obs. rare-'. [f.L. absfinen- 
tia + -al. Cf. penitential .] Of or pertaining to 
abstinence. 

1881 Religio Clerici 190 Granting we have arrived at some 
proficiency in the Abstinential vertues. 

Abstinently (e‘bstin£ntli),o<&. [f. Abstinent 
+ -lyS.] In an abstinent manner, witn abstinence. 
w6u6 Donne Derations 58a O if thou hadst euer re-admitted 
Adam into Paradise, how abstinently would he haue walked 
by that tree. 1788 Johnson Lett. 93a II. too Mr. Thrale 
never will live abstinently till he can persuade himself to 
abstain by rule. 

t AbvtOTtttdy ppl a . Obs. [f. L. abs away + tort- 
us twisted 4- -lix] ‘Forced away, wrung from an- 
other by violence,* J., (from Phillips j66a, Bailey 
1721). Cock cram 1636 has 4 Abstorqued, wrested 
away by force.* 

AbfltrftOt (Bebstrsckt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
abstract-ess drawn away, f. abs off, away + troches , 
pa. pple. of trahbre to draw.] At first, like its L. 
brig* a participle and adjective, accented abstract \ 
after the formation of the vb. abstract \ AbsteacTed 
gradually took its place as a participle, leaving 
abstract with a new accent as an adjective only* 

A. pple. and adi. 


• f 1 . Drawn, derived; extracted. Obs. 

1387 Tsbvmm Higdon (Rolls Ser.) I. 91 The names of the 
auctoras been rthenede here, of whom thys pr e sen t# crpoklc 
isabstracte. xaf8 Bk.gfSt.Albmns{ilxv) 6 Iks fyve periVta 
[coats of arms] ben thiae, Termynall ; Collaurall: Absiraktc: 
Fyxall: ft Bastaide. 

t A Withdrawn, drawn away, removed, separate ; 
— ABffTiuonD 1. Const, from. Obs. 
ite J. Nobeis Beatitudes (1694) 1 . 171 The more abstract 
thore/ors we are from the body , . th* more fit we shall be both 
to behold, and to indoie the Rays of the Divine Light, serf 
Let. in Wadrasds Carrssp. (1843) III. 937 At to the other 
query about Mr. Stinson, I believe you know«| kept myself 
abstract in hiafarmer process, iri) Harris Three Treat. 11. iv. 
80 There b an eminent Delight In this very Recognition itself, 
abstract from anything pleasing in the Subject recognized. 
8. Withdrawn from the contemplation of present 
objects ; « Anstbactkd a. arch. 

>809 Barclay Ship qf Foote* (1579)51 Their minde abstract, 
not knowing what they say. x86o K. A. Vauohan Ha. w. 
Mystics I. vl i. m Master Eckart ceased, and went on hb 
way again . . with hb steady step and abstract air. 

A withdrawn or separated from matter, from 
material embodiment, from practice, or from par- 
ticular examples. Opposed to concrete . 

x pu Recordr Whetst. Aii, Abstract* nombers ore those, 
whiche have no denomination annexed vnto them. 1851 
Hobs as Leviathan 1. iv. >6 Called names Abstract; because 
severed (not from Matter, but) from the account of Matter. 
1878 CuDwoRtit Inieil. Syst. 806 These Demons or Angels, 
are not Pure, Abstract, Inc o rporeal Substances. . 1810 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865) xst Luther lived long enough to see the 
consequences of the doctrines into which indignant pity and 
abstract ideas of right had hurried him. 1846 Mill Logic 

I. iL §4. 33 An abstract name b a name which stands for an 
attribute of a thing. x8gx Sir J. Herschel Study of Nat . 
Phil. 1. ii. x8 Abstract science b independent of n system of 
nature,— of a creation,— of everything, in short, except 
memory, thought, and reason. >870 Y eats Nat. Hist. Canon. 

No amount of abstract reasoning would have led us to 
•scover the properties and uses of Iron. 1873 Gladstone 
in Daily News Feb. 19 What I understand by an abstract 
resolution is a resolution which does not carry with it an 
operative principle likely to produce within a reasonable 
time particular consequences. . 

b. Ideal. 

1738 hv ILK* Analogy 11. viil 399 Thai tlic three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones is an abstract truth. 1775 
Burke Sp. on Concil. w. Am. Wks. III. sx Abstract liberty, 
like other mere abstractions, n not to be found. Liberty in- 
‘ neres in some sensible object. i8s8 Skwku. Ojqf. Prise Ess. 
xo [They] never placed the perfection of human excellence, 
as Lycurgus, in the abstract soldier. 1840 Tmirlwall Greece 
VI 1 . Iv. xro It is not to be supposed, that . . he was animated 
. . by ill >Kiract philanthropy. 

0. Abstruse. 

* 7*8 Wodrow Corrrsp. (1843) III. 173, T was extremely 
pleased with some of hb reasonings; but in some places he 
was so abstract and out of my dull way of thinking, that I 
could not reach him. 1794 Sullivan Viera of Nat. I. iv. 91 
[He] will tremblingly. . repose upon abstract speculations, 
and incomprehensible mysteries. 

6. absol. * The abstract/ that which is abstract, 
the abstract consideration of things ; the ideal. 

i8x8Crookk Body of Man They ndde indeed a perfection, 
not to lifu, that is, to the oonircafce as we say, but to liuing, 
that is, to the abstract. x6s8 T. Spences Logic 141 Justice 
in the abstract, is nothing. x8so W. Irving Sb. Bh. 1 . 47 She 
has no idea of poverty but in the abstract : she has only read 
of It in poetry. 

B. sb. Something abstracted or drawn from 
others; hence, 

1. ‘A smaller quantity containing the virtue or 
power of a greater' ( J.), or one thing concentrating 
111 itself the virtues of several ; a compendium. 

xjfix T. N[orton] tr. Calvin’s Inst. (1834)1. xiiL 37 So shall 
the Godhead of the Sonne bee an abstract from the essence 
of God, or a derivation out of a part of the whole, xdrf 
Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. iv. 9 You shall find* there* man, whom 
th* abstracts of all fhults ; That all men follow. 1877 Haue 
Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 36a He is an Abstract or Compen- 
dium of the greater World. 1838 Gen. Thompson Exert. 
IY. 197 The Peers an not an abstract, or at all events not a 
fair abstract, of the upper classes. 

2. spec. A summary or epitome of a statement or 
document. Also attrib . 

>8*8 Gardinbr in Pocock Ret. qf Ref. 1. L 1x7 We send 
herein enclosed, abstracts of such letters as hath been sent 
to the pope’s holiness. >718 Burnet Hist, own Time (1786) 

II. 8a 1 will rive you here n short abstract of all that was 
said. 1799 Wellington Lett. (G. D.) I. 34 In the abstracts, 
it appears that the strength of the . . forces consisted of 48,000 
men. 1883 Cox Inst, qf Eng. Govt. Pref 8 Copies or ab- 
stracts of State papers and records. 1887 Smyth Sailor/ 
IVord-Bk. s. v. An abstract log contains the most important 
subjects of n ship’s log. 

▲batraot of title ( Law): An epitome of the 
evidences of ownership. 

>8rf Ld. St. Leonards Property Law viii. 57 One great 
complaint at the present day, is the necessity of carrying 
back abstracts of title for sixty years. 

8. An abstraction, an abstract term* 
xgjp Paugr. 50 All suche substantives . . especially If they 
be suche as the logicians call abstracts*, a 183I Mena 
Apost. qf latter Times 100 The Hebrews* use Abstracts for 
Concretes . . as fustitia pro fust is : captivity for captives. 
136ft Tucks* Lt. qf Nat, L 408 Our abstracts derive all 
originally from the concrete. 1865 Farrar Lang. 69 In this 
sense all words are Abstracts. 

▲bfttmet (ftbstnrkt), v. [f. Abstract ppl. a^ 
like content vb. f. content adj. After the appearance 
of the vb., abstract was used for tome tunc as its 
pa. pple. till superseded by the normal abstracted.] 



AB8TBAOTITSKS8S. 


ABSTRACTED. 
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1. tram. To withdraw, deduct, remove, or take 
away (something) ; euphem . to take away secretly, 
slyly, or dishonestly ; to purloin. 

ilfs Booaoa Dyetaty (1870; «. *58 The brande abstracted 
and ablecied. IM9 Comp/. of Scott, xv. 197 Thoo suld ab- 
alrak thy inuectlue reprocha. i|i A. Kino P. Canietue’ 
Catech. h vij, OUT je sowld abstract voir fra 30. xtj# Ht. 
Martineau Moral u. 49 The public burden*, which at present 
abstract a huge proportion of profit* and wages, slga La yard 
Nineveh U. *33 The principal public quarrels related to 
property abstracted by the Arabs from one another's tents, 
iljs W. Black Adv. Phaeton vL 7s Von Rosen had quktly 
abstracted the bearing-reins from the harness. xllo Gkikik 
Phys. Geog. il to. 68 when evaporation takes place, heat is 
abstracted by the vapour from the surface which evaporates, 
b. ahsol. To deduct ; to derogate; to take away. 

ilag-ag Cablyle Schiller (fd. 9) \u 97 There is throughout 
a certain air of stiffness and effort which abstrecu from the 
theatrical illusion. 

tc. Chew. To separate an essence or chemical 
principle by distillation, etc. ; to extract. Obs. 

7 1685 Bovu (J.) Having dephlegmed spirit of salt, and 
gently abstracted the whole spirit, there remaineth in the 
retort a styptical substance, 1795 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. 
Scurfy, From the fresh gather d tops of Fir a little bruised, 
Abstract spirit of Wine or at least good Nante Brandy. 

2. tram. To draw off or apart ; to separate, with- 
draw, disengage from. 

iflgy Paynbll Ttarctaf e Jugnrtha 98 b, His mynde was 
abstract . . from the defence of goodness and honesty vnto 
• his olde vice, liso Seldkn Law of Eng. (1730) u Iv. 97 To 
abstract the mixed people each from other, ism Cowlr y Of 
Solitude Wks. 17x0 II. 696 The ImpoitunltiesoTCompany or 
Bnslness, which would alistract him from his Beloved [Poetry]. 
169a Bentley Boyle Lett. vi. eta They ought to abstract their 
Imagination from that false Infinite Extension, and conceive 
one Particle of Matter. 1796 Bvaas Sub/, fr B. Wlu. 1 . 969 
Campanella . . could so abstract his attention from any suf- 
ferings of his body that he was able to endure the rack itself 
without much pain. 

b. ahsol. To withdraw (the attention), divert. 

ill) Lams Elia (1863) Ser. ti. ii. 950 The healing influence 
of studious pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. 

3. reft., and intr. with rejl. meaning. To with- 
draw oneself, to retire from . lit. and fig. 

1671 True Non-Cotformut 17 Desirous . . that private men 
abstract from officious meddling. 1690 IjOckk Hum. Undent. 
tv. iv. 8 Wks. T797 1 . 963 The Truth and Certainty of Moral 
Discourses abstracts from the Lives of Men. 170a Steele 
Conec. Lever it. i. When I abstract myself from my own 
Interest in the thing. 

b. Abstracting froni\ withdrawing in thought from, 
leaving out of consideration, apart from. Obs. or 
arch. 

i«S* Marq. Wokckster Cent. lnv. Dedic. 11. x6. Yet, eh- 
stracting from any interest of my own, but u a Fellow-subject 
and Compatriot will 1 ever labour. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety 
v. { 96. 940 Take her as mere Paynitn, abstracting from the 
expectation of reward or punishment. 1679 Jenison Narr. 
Pop. Plot 94 His Person (abstracting from his Crimes) having 
been always . . dear to me. 1711 C. M. Let. to Cnrat 05 
Abstracting from . . what was needful for humouring tne 
thing, the Curat seldom speaks but in the words of the Filt- 
rate Divines. 18*7 Dk Quincev Secret Soc. Wks. 1863 VI. 
954 Abstracting, however, from the violent disturbances of 
those stormy times . . we may collect that the scheme of the 
Farrars was, etc. 

4. To separate in mental conception ; to consider 
apart from the material embodiment, or from par- 
ticular instances. 

i 6 xa Drayton Poty-olbion A 9 The verse oft . . so infolds, 
that suddaine conceipt cannot abstract a forme of the clothed 
truth, c 1690 South Serm. (1715) 1 . 163 For the Vulgar have 
not such Logical Heads, as to be able to Abstract auch sub- 
tile Conceptions. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 I. zxi. 575 We 
may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter. 1870 Jkvons Etem. Logic xxxii. 985 To abstract is 
to separate the qualities common to all individuals of a group 
from the peculiarities of each individual. 
t«. To derive, to claim extraction for. Cf. Ab- 
8 TB act a. l» Obs. 


1610 Gwillim Displ. Her, (1660) 1. vi. 38 Our understanding 
is informed from wnat Line of Consanguinity the Bearer of 
such difference doth abstract himselfe. 

0. To make an abstract of; to summarize, epi- 
tomize ; to abridge. 

>878 Quarles A eg. A Parth. 1 There dwelt that Virgin, 
that Arcadian glory, whose rare composure did abstract the 
story Of true Perfection. 1743 Franklin Let. Wks. 1840 VI. 
17 That the business and duty of the Secretary be . . to ab- 
stract, correct, and methodise such papers as require it. 1793 
Gibbon A nto-Biog. 46 This system 1 studied, and meditated, 
and abstracted. *88* Pail Mail C. 10 May 5/c We cannot 
attempt to abstract the article here, but some salient points 

Abolmctod (fcbstrwkted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -KD.] 

L Drawn off, withdrawn, removed ; separate, 
apart from. 

1660 R. Coke Just. Vised. 3 The whole body of Geometry 
i* of all Sciences moat intelligible, and yet abstracted from 
all sensible matter. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 463 The Evil one 
abstracted stood From nis own evil, and for the time re- 
mained Stupidly good. 1736 Butler Analogy n. vii. 374, [A] 
single event, teken alone and abstracted from all such corre- 
spondence. 1870 Lowell Study Wised. 937 The Provencal 
love-poetry was as abstracted from all sensuality as that of 
Pen-area. 

2. Withdrawn from the contemplation of present 
objects ; absent in mind. 

1843 Sta T. Browne Relig. Med. (1636) il I tx Our grosser 
memories have then [in our dreams] so little hold of our 
abstracted understandings, that they forget the story. 1731 


A RididA. to Poets ix, For a Great Poet is, naturally, an 
•bat rented thinker. 1814 Scorr St. Ron. Well (1868) xxx. 
7x9 H#. walked on, sucking his cigar, and apparently in as 
ood as MnCaigilThimsalf. iEiSkkat tr. 
*0 Poems 170 And therefore let yon maiden take my 

Jho sits so silent and abstracted there. 

1 8 . Separated from matter or from concrete etn- 
bodiriijgftt, ideal ; hence, abstruse, difficult, {.Obs. 
replaaid by Abbtbact a. 4.) 

stag ChooKx Body of Mem 30 The Faculties .. are but ah- 
stracted Notions. 1848 Wilkins Math. Mag. l L 4 The 
ancient Mathematicians did place all their learning in ab- 
stracted speculations. xyge Johnson Rasnbler No. 76 Pa It 
is natural to mean well, when only abstracted ideas of virtue 
are proposed to the mind. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. I. ixx 
The actual divisibility of matter, Indeed, is a subject so very 
intneateand abstracted, that it can only be conjectured upon. 
x8os Strutt Sp. * Poet. Introd. #9. xi The abstracted love 
of glory, 1803 Lamb Elia (1865) Ser. 1. L 7 A newspaper was 
thought too refined and abstracted. 

4. Presented in abstract ; concentrated, epitomized. 
Whs. 


1833 M assinqer Guardian 111. vi. The subtlety of all wantons, 
tho'abetracted, Can show no seeming colour of excuse To 
nlead in nw defence. 

Abstractedly (*bstrarkt 6 dii), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY&.] In an abstracted or abstract manner. 

1. Separately, distinctly, independently from. 

1837 Sanderson ai Sent/. Ad Aul vi. (1673)90 We consider 

it abstractedly from those discommodiousnesses and incum- 
brances which yet inseparably cleave thereunto. 1741 Middle- 
ton Cicero II. vii. 84 If we consider this famous passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it seems to have been 
. . hazardous & desperate. 1865 Mill Repr. Cost. 94/9 Ab- 
stractedly from religious considerations, a passive character 
. . may not indeed be very useful to others. 

2 . With absence of mind. 

xfa6 Dickens NUh. Nick. (C. D. ed.) 57 * Where indeed !* 
said Nicholas abstractedly. x868 Gao. Eliot Felix Holt 1 1 1 . 
xxxvii. 47 The minister paused, snd seemed to be abstractedly 
gazing at some memory. 

3. From an abstract point of view; in the ab- 
stract ; abstractly. 

18*9 J er. Taylor Great Exemf. 111. (17, If we consider a 
spiritual life abstractedly, and in itself. X790 Burke Fr. 
Revo/. Wks. V. 36 Abstractedly speaking, government, as 
well as liberty, is good. x8a6 Disraeli l 7 tv. Grey vi. iv. 330 
A constitutional freedom the absence of which they only ab- 
stractedly feel. 

▲bvtxmotfrdneSB (&b 8 trarkt 6 dn 6 s). [f. An- 
stkactkd + -NKMS.1 The state of being abstracted 
or withdrawn. lienee, 

+ 1. - AB 8 TRACTNK 88 . Obs. 

xtf«S Gi.anvillk Scepsis Sclent, 63 It was not only the 
abstractedness of the matter, that rendered Aristotle’s phy- 
siology so difficult of comprehension. 

1 2. Withdrawal of self, disinterestedness. Obs. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) I. xx. 148 Your abstracted- 
ness, child, savours, let me tell you, of greater particularity, 
than what we aim to carry. 

3. Withdrawal from the contemplation of present 
things ; absence (of mind). 

1 70S Stanhope Paraphr. III. 909 Not that we are to like 
or love nothing but Him; for of such Abstractedness our 
Condition is not capable. 1844 Phillips Mem. of Smith 109 
A certain abstractedness of mind . . continually broke the 
symmetry of Mr. Smith’s lectures. 

4. Ideality. 

1878 Dowdi n Studies 495 He . . can value the abstracted- 
ness, the aspiration, the Druidic nature-worship of Laprade. 

Abstracter ifcbstrucktai). [f. Abstract v. + 
-Bit 1 .] One who abstracts, separates, or mokes an 
abstract. 


1681 Mannyngham Disc. 58 A very judicious abstracter 
would find it a hard task to be anything copious. 173a 
Berkeley Minute Philos. (1739) II. 196 An Abstracter or 
Refiner shall so analyse the most simple instantaneous Act 
•f the Mind, as to distinguish therein divers Faculties and 
Tendencies. 1878 J. Thomson Plenip. Key 8 For what did 
our great High Pontiff call himself? waa it not the Abstracter 
of the Quintessence? 

Abstracting (£bstnrktig),v4/.j& [f. Abstract 
v. + -iNG 1 .] The act or process of withdrawing, 
separating, taking away, or forming abstract no- 
tions. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1690 Locke Hum. Undent, (ed. 3) 11. xi. 76 The power of 
Abstracting is not at all in them [the beasts). 1879 J. 
Wriciitson Farming ate. in Cassette Techn. PSdnc. (V. 108/9 
We conclude . . by abstracting a sentence or two from Mr. 
H. N. Jenkins’s report. 

Abstraction (ibatnrkfan). [a. Fr. abstrac- 
tion ( 14 th c. in Littrd), ad. L. abstractidn-em , n. of 
action f. abstract-us, pa. pple. of absfrahtre ; see 
Abstract.] 

1. The act of withdrawing ; withdrawal, separa- 
tion or removal ; in modern usage euphem. secret or 
dishonest removal ; pilfering, purloining. 

>848 Compl. of ScotL (1873) L 19 He dots chest ee them be 
the abstraction of. . superfluity x86o R. Coke Power* Subj, 
199 1 say, Justice must have . . abstraction from all affections 
of love, hate, or self-interest. 1794 Paptr Eptd. (1817) n. ti. 
65 Amongst the negative qualities of our repgiSo . . we may 
reckon its complete abstraction from all views of ecclesiastical 
or civil policy, list Faraday Exp. Rq I. vi. 13 He there 
states its production to be dependent on the abstraction of 
ammonia by the atmosphere, xfleg Lamb Elia (1865) Ser. 11. vii 
984 He robs nothing but the revenue.— on abstraction I never 
greatly cared about. 9848 Mill Pol Mean. 5 (2876) A wrong- 
nil abstraction of wealth from certain members of the com- 
munity. 

1 2. * Abstraction, in chemistry, denotes the draw- 


ing or exhaling away, a menstru um from the 
subject it had been put to dissolve. Some also use 
the word as synonymous with distillation or even 
cohobation.' Chambers Cyc. Suppl. 1753 . 

3. The act or process of separating in thought, of 
considering a thing independently of its associa- 
tions ; or a substance independently of its attri- 
butes ; or an attribute or quality independently of 
the substance to which it belongs. 

1847 H. More Poems xa6 Next argument let be abstraction. 
When aa the soul with notion precise Keeps off the corporal 
condition. 17x0 Berkeley Hum. KtunuL u f 5 Con there be 
a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish the existence 
of sensible objects from their being perceived. st§s Priestley 
Mat. QSpir. 1 .x. 113 Mr. Locke . observed . . that abstraction 
is nothing more than leaving out of a number of resembling 
ideas wliat ia peculiar to each. xffag Bain Reuses fr IntetL 
(1864) 111. iv. 1 17. 606 The first in order of the scientific pro- 
cesses is Abstraction, or the generalizing of some property, 
so aa to present it to the mind, apart from the other properties 
that usually go along with it in nature. 2899 Sir W. Hamilton 
Lee/, on Metafh. fl. xxxiv. 985 Abstraction is thus not a 
positive act of mind, as it is often erroneously described in 
philosophical treatises,— it is merely a negation to one or 
more objects, in consequence of Its concentration on another. 

4. The result of abstracting : the idea of some- 
thing which has no independent existence ; a thing 
which exists only in idea ; something visionary. 

1844 Milton Fduv. (1738) 136 They present their young un- 
mntnculated novices at first coming with the most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics. xti8 Haxlitt Eng. 
Poets (1870) ii. 44 Death is a mighty abstraction, like Night, 
or Space, or Time. 1890 Gladstone Gleanings V. IxxvL 318 
Laws are abstractions until they are put into execution, xlgs 
M Axiom Italy in 1848, 1 . a They can see nothing in it, save 
only an idle, chimerical abstraction. 1878 G. A. Simcox in 
Academy 605/3 Science, strictly speaking, is an abstraction, 
and is not and never can be adequate to the whole, even of 
our experience. 

6 . A state of withdrawal or seclusion from worldly 
things or things of sense. 

1849 Jer. Taylor Great Exem/. (1653) 104 Lifted up by the 
abstractions of thia first degree of mortification, a 1744 Pore 
Let. (J.) A hermit wishca to be praised for his abstraction. 

0. The state of mental withdrawal ; inattention to 
things present ; absence of mind. 

1709 Boswell Johnson (Rtldg.) xxiv.aij As he [Johnson] 
could neither see nor hear at such a distance from tne stage, 
he won wrapped up in grave abstraction. 1848 L. Hunt Jar 
of Honey iii. 31 Sir Isaac Newton carried abstraction far 
enough, when he used a lady’s finger for a tobacco-stopper. 

7. Comb, abstraction - monger, one who deals 
with visionary ideas. 

i860 K. A. Vaughan Ho. «». Mystics (a ed.) II. 95 His philo- 
sophy is never that of the abstraction-monger. 

Abstractions! la-bstwkJbnU). [f. prec. + 

-al.] Of or (tertaining to abstraction. 

1887, H. Bush nkll Dark Things 300 A result of this ab- 
•fractional process. 

Abstractionist (ffrbstrickjanist). [f. Abstrac- 
tion + -I8T.] One who occupies himself with ab- 
stractions ; an idealist. 

xSfe. B. Taylor //. Thurston I. 37 ‘ And your fanatical ab- 
stractionists never look at anything in a practical way 1* re- 
joined the Hon. Zeno. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. viil 19a 
She 1 Society] punishes abstractionists. 

+ Abstractions lai-bstr&ktijbs), a. Obs. [f. 
L. abstract-us : see Abstract + -moim.] Resulting 
from abstraction. 


174a Bailey, Abst factitious [in Pharmacy], a term used to 
distinguish that Spirit which is drawn from Plants naturally 
abounding with it. >833 Maynk Exp. Lex., Abstract it ious, 
old term applied to spirits obtained from plants by distillation, 
os opposed to that produced by fermentation. 

Abstractive (abstraektiv', a. and sb. [acL 
assumed L. * abstractive, f. abstract-us ; sec Ab- 
stract and -ivit.] 

A adj. Of abstracting character or tendency, a. 
Drawing back, withdrawing, b. Having the power 
of abstraction; performing the mental operation 
of abstraction, o. Epitomizing. 

149a Caxton Eneydos xit. 47 Klysse was esprysed with bran- 
ny ngloue towards Enee, leuynge bydyspense abstractyue 
her first vowes of chutyte promysed. x8xe Healey Aug. 
City of God ix. xvl 336 The wisest men in their greatest 
height of abstractiue speculation. 1668 Howe lit. 0/ Righteous 
(1895)92 How can we divide, in our mgit abstractive thoughts, 
the highest pleasures . . from this dependence. 1899 Sir W. 
Hamilton Lett, on Metaph. II. xxxiv. 384 The human body 
. . is thus itself a kind of abstractive machine. The senses 
cannot but abstract. 1869 A then* urn 559/a We should like 
to see Mr, Mill’s abstractive descriptions reprinted. 

B. sb. Anything abstractive ; spec, an abstractive 


writing, an abstract. 

x8xx Sperd Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. 67 These are the mbstrac- 
tiuea taken out of larger discourses, whereof you may reade 
if you please, more in Hollinshead. 

Abstractively (&bstrse'ktivli), adv. ? Obs. 
[f. prec. + -LT 2 .] In an abstractive or abstract 
manner; in the abstract, abstractly; separately. 

x8xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. (1639) ix. xvi 86a They who ab- 
stractiuely disputed these highest questions. 1807 Feltham 
Resolves wks. 1677, 11. xii. 186 So that ife which abstractively 


them abstractively from their Divine and Infruible Authority. 

U st rMt l WMW (*bstne ktlvnA»). ran. ft 
Abstbaotitb + -km*.] The quality of being ab. 
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▲Bucrcnumi, 


AB8TBAGVLY. 


stsmctive ; the property of drawing sway or scpa- 
ratimr. 

iMBhitram Ch, .of Engl. 974 Abatraetivenest, the pro- 
pfcrty of drawing aman Out of the meritorious course to which 
he should be attached. 

Abstractly (or fotr&ktli), adv. [f. Abstract a. 
+ -ly*.] In an abstract manner, a. In an abstract 
or epitome, b. In the abstract ; absolutely; with- 
out reference to circumstances. external. 

a sSji Ms dc Wks. 1679. 1. iL 3 Nomm tuum, God’s name . . 
or His sacred Deity, to wit abstractly exp r ess ed . 1717 Bent- 
li-.v Beyl* Lett . <1733) iL 39a Death, abstractly consider'd, is 
nothing but Privation, stfl is McCulloch TVar. & Fund, fed. e) 

1. iv. ass Abstractly considered, nothing could he (hirer than 
this proposal. 

Abft raottt Hl (wbstr&ktn&s). [f. Abstract a . 
+ -NBM.] The quality of being abstract, or of being 
withdrawn and separate from the actual, theconcrete, 
or the common ; subtilty. 

1690 Locks Hum. Undent* (T.> Truths which established 
prejudice, or the abstractness of the ideas themselves, might 
render difficult. iMe H. Sfenckh First Print* (1875) l. }L 
8 14. 44 The truth we have arrived at is one exceeding in 
abstractness the most abstract religious doctrines, 
t Abfltrffi’Otor. Obs. [a.L .abstractor, n. of agent 
f.abstract-usi see Abstract J - Abstractor. (Ana- 
logically the more regular form.) 

soft Quarles Sheph. Or. ix. If each abstraction draws A 
curse upon the abstractor from those laws. How can your 
Counceh scape this judgment then? 

t AblVtrrotM, ///. a. Obs.— [f. L. ab off* 
strict -us bound t,on anal, of adstrictus) 4- -ED.] 
* Loosened, unbound.* Bailey 1 731, whence in J. 
t Abstraction. Obs. ran - 1 . [f. L. ab off + 
strictidn-em , n. of action, f. stringln to bind, on 
anal, of ads trie tioncm.] A loosening or unbinding. 

1(30 H. Brooke Conserv. of Health 19a Disease which upon 
an unadvised abstriction would be riveted into the Body, 
t Abffitri’nm, v. Obs.— [f. Juab off 4* string-ire 
to tie, on anal, of adstringlre.J 4 To unbind or 
loosen.* Bailey 1731, whence in J. 
t Abstxnrdo, p. Obs., less correctly abtrude. 
[ad. L. abstrud-Src to thrust away, conceal, f. obs 
away + trud-tn to thrust.] To thrust away. 

1607 Feltiiam Resolves (1677) 1. xii. x8 Those that are perfect 
men . . must as well know bad, that they may abtrude it 
166a Phillips, Abstrude , to thrust away from. [Thence in 
Bailey, Johnson, etc.] 

Abltraae (mbstri?*), a.; also 6-7 abatruoe. 
[ad. \^.abstrtls-us thrust away, concealed, pa. pple. 
of abstrud- Ire : see prec. Mentioned by P. Ileylin 
as an * uncouth and unusual word * in 1656.] 

+ 1 . Concealed, hidden, secret. Obs. 

xSmThynnb Chaucer (1865) 107 The' Abstruse skill, the 
artificial! veine : By true Annalogie 1 ryhtly find, sfiao 
Siiklton Dorn Quixote (1746) II. iv. xv. 104 Hidden in the 
must abstruse dungeons of Barbary. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
71a The eternal eye, whose sight discerns Auttrusest thoughts. 
176a B. Stilungflebt Linn. Or. in Mite. Tracts 9 That the 
abstruse forces of the elements, which otherwise would escape 
our senses, may be made manifest. 

2 . Remote from apprehension or conception ; 
difficult, recondite. 

1990 Thynne Animadv. (1865) 36 That ahstruce scycnce 
wlucne Chaucer knewe full well. 1671 Milton Sams. Ag. 
1064 Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 1704 Swift 
Tale of a Tub Wks. 1760 1 . 13 Readers, who cannot enter 
into the abstruaer parts of the discourse. 172(1 Watts lm- 
prov. Mind (1801) 107 Let not young students apply them- 
selves to search out deep, dark, and abstruse matters, far 
above their reach. 1848 H. Miller First tm/r. (1857) xix. 34° 
Men who had wrought their way . . into some of the abstrusest 
questions of the schools. 1855 Mum an Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 
ix. viu.380 But these were solitary abstruse thinkers or minds 
which formed a dose esoteric achooL 

t AbltnUid, ppl. a. Obs. ran^ 1 . [f. L. abstrus - 
us: gee Abstruse + -ed. Cf. diffuse, diffused.] Con- 
cealed, hidden, remote. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 76s This plague the hollow breast, 
and every vital part Abstnised.. Did open unto Death. 

Abstrusely (aebstrw’sli), adv. [f. Abstruse + 
-i.Y*.l In an abstruse manner ; secretly; obscurely. 

i6si Cotcr., Secrettement . . hiddenly, duskely, abstrusely, 
mystically. *#86 Basil Valentine , His Last trill 4 Test. 
xxii. Be acquainted with its [the Fire-Rod’s] friendlinesse . . 
which is abstrusely hid, and goeth invisibly. Mod. The sub- 
ject is treated too abstrusely to be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Abstn&ssnsss (fiebstrtf-snes). [f. Abstruse + 
-KEBS .1 The quality of being abstruse ; obscurity, 
difficulty of apprehension. 

a 169s Boyle Was. I I. *67 (R.) It is the abstruaeness of what 
is taught in them that makes them almost inevitably so [ob- 
scure JT 1794 Edwards Fr. if Will (ed. 4) 11. vil 90 Not to 
insist any longer on the abstruaeness of this distinction. tSso 
Coleridge Friend I. nr. 18 You hear The Friend complained 
of for its abstruaeness and obscurity. 

Abatnuio& (tebstrtf-flwi), ran—. [nd.L.abstru- 
sidn-em , n. of action from abstrus-us : see Abstruse.] 
The action of thrusting away. 

[Not in Craig 1847. In Ogilvib 1861]. 

Abstrusity (sebstr 0 ‘s!ti), arch . ; also J ab- 
ataruotty. [ad. assumed L. +abstrusitas, n. of state 
f. abstriis-us 1 see -ITT.] a. Abstruseness; obscurity, 
b. Anything abstruse; an obscure or recondite 
matter or point. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 1. vUL 34 Those authors 
are also suspicions, nor graedfty tobe swa lowed, Who pretend 
to write of., the occult abemidties of things. s8g8 — Gmrd. 
of Cyme II. 960 He may meet with abstrusities of no ready 
resolution, tffg B. Martin Mag. if Art* f Set. viU. *63 
Reason, Nature, and Analogy here are but blind Guides ; 
they conduct us with Certainty but a little Way in the Ab- 
strusities of infinite Creation. 

t Abi tWif li <*. Obs. ran- 1 , [ad. assumed L. 
+abstriishms, f. abstriis-ds : see -lVE.l Of abstruse 
quality or tendency; abstruse, recondite. 

*693 4 o T. Stanley Hist, if Philos. (1701) 63/9 Pericles 
could easily reduce the exercise of his mind from secret ab- 
strusive things to pubUck popular causes, 
f Abram*, v. Oos . [ad. L. absum-In to take 
away, f. ab away 4 - sumfn to take.] To consume 
gradually, to waste away, to carry off. 

1396 Barlow 3 Serm. L 45 A Famine . . lasting three fiill 
yeares, abstaining ninny men. 1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Man. 

I. UL 89 For if it had burned part after part, the whole must 
needs be absumed in a portion of time. 1796 G Lucas Ess. 
on Waters III. jso The humidity is absumed to about one j 

t AbfflU&ptioii. Obs. [ad. L. absumptidn-em, 
n. of action t. absumpt-us , pa. pple. of ahsdm-en : 
see Ab&vme.] The process of wasting away, gradual 
destruction. 

i#as tr. Bacon, Life and Death 33 Dead Bodies, if they be 
not intercepted by Putrefaction, will subsist a long time, 
without any notable Absumption. 1661 R. Lovell Anim. 

4 Min. 334 Trembling . . is cured, if from the absumption 
and dissolution of spirits, by analepdcka, moderate sleepc, 
and wine. 

Abrard idbsfljd), a. and sb. [a. F r. absurds, 
ad. L. absurd-us inharmonious, tasteless, foolish, 
f. ab off, here intensive + surdus deaf, inaudible, in- 
sufferable to the ear.] 

A. adj. 

I I . Mus. Inharmonious, jarring, out-of-tune. Obs. 
ran. 

r f Janua Ling. 773 A harpe maketh not an absurd sound. 
Out of harmony with reason or propriety; in- 
congruous, unreasonable, illogical. In modem use, 
esp. plainly opposed to reason, and hence, ridicu- 
lous, silly, 
a. Of things. 

1537 Records IVhetst. Bb iij b, 8-ia is an Absurde nomber. 
Forlt betokeneth lease then nought by 4. 1600 Shake HamL 
1. iL 103 Fye, *tis a fault to Heauen, A fault against the Dead, 
a fault to Nature, To reason most absurd. 1671 J. Webster 
Metallogr \ L s That they had no other skill but onely to em- 
balm, were absurd to imagine. 1781 Cowpbs Hope 63 Tis 
grave philosophy’s absurdest dream. That heaven's intentions 
are not what they seem. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 
949 That such reverence may be carried to an absurd extreme 
is true. *876 Jevons Print. Pol. Econ. 36 It would be quite 
absurd if a dozen travellers in one party were to light a (town 
separate fires, and cook a dozen separate meals. 

D. Of persons. 

1997 Bacon Ess., Negotiating (i 96 a) 196 Use also, such Per- 
sons, as affect the Buaineaae, wherin they are Employed . . 
Froward and Absurd Men for Businease that doth not well 
beare out it Selfe. a *674 Clarendon Hist. Rebel 1 . 111. 178 
The next day after that Argument, Sir Arthur Haslerig, an 
absurd, bold man . . preferr’da Bill in the House of Commons. 
*769 Harris Three Treat, in. 1. 161 la not Education capable 
of . . making us greatly Wise or greatly Absurd. 1874 Black 
Pr. Thule x6 4 My dear fellow,’ said Ingram at last, 1 don't be 
absurd.’ 

t B. sb. An unreasonable thing, act, or statement 
Obs., now Absurdity. 

1610 Histrio-mastix 11. 064 Our heavenly poesie, That sacred 
off-spring from the braine of Jove, Thus to be mangled frith 
propnane absurds. *639 H k y wood Hierarch, v. spa Of which 
Absurds, I’le make no more narration. 

Absurdity (absftudlti). [a. Fr. absurdity, f. 
L. absurditdt-em, n. of state f. absurd-us : see Ab- 
surd and -ity.] 

1 1 . Mus. Lack of harmony, untunefulness. 

*674 Playposd Mustek hi. 37 In the last disallowance, which 
is when the upper part stands, and the lower part falls from 
a leaser third to a fifth, many nave been deceived, their ears 
not finding the absurdity of it. 

2 . The state or quality of being absurd ; opposition 
to obvious reason or truth ; folly. 

1508 Mors Heresyes 11. Wks. 1*57. *84/9 Which argument 
hath . . much inconuenience and aosurdite folowyng ther- 
upoik *619 Crooks Body of Man 507 In that he [Aristotle] 
hath written concerning the vse of the brain . . he cannot be 
redeemed from palpable absurdity. *7*0 Johnson Rambler 
No. 71 p 13 Divines have shewn the absurdity of delaying 
reformation. 1798 Fkrriar Eng. Histor. 948 Caprice . .ore- 
fere absurdity of invention to correct imitation. *840 Car- 


fere absurdity or invention to correct imitation. *840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1838) 969 His Koran has become a stupid piece 
ofprolix absurdity. 

3 . Anything absurd ; a statement, action, or cus- 
tom opposed to obvious truth or sound reason ; a 
logical contradiction ; a foolish error. 

sgaB More Heresy ** i.Wk*. 1537, 138/* All whiche absurdities 
& treasonable felyt* app&reth as well in the worehippe of 
our ymagea, as in the Fsinims ydollaa. *970 Billingsley 
Euclid l l 10 Of a demonstration leading to an . . absurditie, 
you may haue an example in the fourth proposition. *843 
Sir T. Browne R*lig.M*d. (1636) 1. f 49 Moses . . committed 
a groese absurdity in Philosophy, when frith these eyes of flesh 
he desired to see God. >707 Swift Gulliver n. viiL *68 The* 
captain bearing me utter there absurdities concluded I was 
raving, 1848 Hill Logic (1868) 1. iv. f 3. 89 At first sight this 
division has the air of an absurdity. 1879 McCarthy Hist, 
own Tismet I. iL *0 It is not that the demands of the Chartists 
were anachronisms or absurdities. 


Abravdly (Rbi0Mdli), adv. [f. Absurd ♦•BYt.J 
In an absurd or foolish manner; in a manner 
obviously opposed to what is reasonable or appro* 
priate; illogTcaUy. 

tflfix T. N[oeton] CtOtHNs Inst , u 99 They Imagined God 
to haue many natures although they thought aomwhat lease 
absurdely than the rude people did of Jupiter, Mercurie, 
Uemra Minerua and other. *660 R. Coke Just. Find. P Yet 
4 Mr. Hobbs . . therefore moat absurdly makes Jus natures 
to be contrary to lex natures. 1784 Cowncm Tads u. 54S The 
pastor . . taught To nn at his own splendour, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, but himself; 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 44 Anyone who has tried to . . plan the piano, 
without having learned to do it, Itnowa how absurdly he fails. 

AbswdMM (ebsfridnts). [f. Absurd 4 - -ness.] 
The quality or state of being absurd ; absurdity. 

« 5*7 Goldino Momafs Chr. Relig. (16*7) xxvL 458 The 
absurdnesre which we suppose to bo there (in Scripture], is 
but a seeming so to our ignorance. t6ta Brinsley Gram. 
Sch. sir What they cannot vtter well in Latina, cause them 
first to do it naturally and liuetyin English, and thaw them 
your selfe the absurdnesM of their pronuntlation, by pro- 
nouncing foolishly or childlahly,aa they do. 1874 N. Fairfax 
Bulk and Setv . Cont., To make the best he can of the scurvy 
recoil of his absurdness and impossibility. 

II Absudiua (sebsBidiim). [L. neuter of ab- 
surdus adj., used substantively as a scholastic term 
in med. LJ An absurd or illogical conclusion or 
condition. See Reduotio ad absurdum. 

a *834 Lamb Sptc.fr. Fuller 537 note. Setting up an o8> 
surdum on purpose to hunt It down. 1877 Kinolake Crimen 
fed. 6) I. xv. 34s Reducing the theory of Representative 
Government to the absurdum. 

Absyohlttoal, erroneous form of Aphyobioal. 
Abthaln, ahthuis (»b]tfin). [An Eng. or 
rather Lowland Sc. formation on med. L. ab/hania, 
for Gaelic Abdhaine, abbacy or abbotrick, abbatia, 
variously written in the charters Abthen, Abthcin , 
Abbathain, Abbethayne. The meaning of Abthassia 
being lost, it was supposed to be some ancient 
dignity, for the holder of which the imaginary title 
of Abthanus was invented by Fordun (Scotochren. 
iv. xxxix.), and explained by him from a false ety- 
mology as Father {abbas) or Superior of the Thanes . 
Thenceforward the imaginary Abthasse flourished in 
Scottish History, till the recent explanation of the 
word by Dr. W. F. Skene in Historians of Scot- 
land IV, Fordun II. 413.] 

1. Erroneous use: a 'Superior Thane.* 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scott. II. 600 Duncans hb oy succeidlt 
to fits ring, Hb dochteris sons . . Quhilk weddit wee with the 
Abthen of Dow. 1614 Sblden Titles of Honor 985 Som in- 
terpret their Thane by.. Steward: end daliuer that the chief 
Steward of Scotland was celled Abthen. *8m Skene trensL 
Fordun nr. xxxix, Abthane b the superior of the Thanes, or 
their lord under the king. 

2 . Correct use : an abbacy (of the early Scottish 
church). 

187a Skene Fordun II. 4x3 In the Chertularv of Ar- 
broath we have a grant of the 'Ecdesia Sanaa Marias de 
veteri Munros, cum terra ejusdem codeaiaa. quae Scotice 
Abthen vocatur,' and in the confinnation byWilliam the Lion 
it is called 4 terra Abbatiae de Munros.* These notices are 
sufficient to show that the word Abthain was the equivalent 
Scott ice of Abbatia. 

U If a representative of Gael, abdhaine, aSthaine, 
med. L. abthania , is retained as a special term for 
'the territory of those churches called Monaateria, 
which were founded by the Columban clergy* in 
ancient Celtic Scotland, the best form would be 
Abthany, as distinct from the equivocal Abthane and 
his supposed jurisdiction Abthanry or Abthanage. 
Abtludniy, abthanri* (srty&nri). Scot. 
Hist . (f. prec. + -ry.] An abbacy ; the territory 
and jurisdiction of an abbot ; also the secular juris- 
diction of what were previously abbatial lands. (Er- 
roneously used as the jurisdiction of the imaginary 
Abthane. As the office itself was the Abthaine, the 
words Abthainry and Abthanage are unnecessary, 
and should be disused. See note to prec.) 

187s Skene Fordun IL 4x3 The following Abthainries ap- 
pear in the Chartubries and Records : Dull, Abthania, etc. 
ibid. 4x4 The owners of an Abbatia or Abthanrie appear to 
have occasionally borne the tide of Abbe or Abbot. 

Ahthawagi (wbJAneds). [f. Abthane 4- -age.] 
The jurisdiction of the imaginary Abthane. See prec. 

1870 E.W. Robertson Hist. Essays tvj A grant. .in which 
the ecclesiastical and temporal prerogatives over a district 
were alike vested in an abbot, seems to have been often known 
in early days as an Abthanage. 

Abtrude, variant of Abstrude v. Obs. 
t Abueeinffite, v. Obs. ran— u , more corr. ab- 
buoinate. [f. L. a, ab from 4 - buceind-rc, properly 
bficind-n to trumpet, publish abroatf (f. bikina a 
trumpet) 4- -ate 3 .] To proclaim as with a trumpet. 

1960 T. N ewton Cicero, Of side Age 8 a, But all men cen not 
bee Scipioocs nor Maximi to abuednate and recompt what 
Cityes they have sacked. 

Abuohment, abuchjrment, variants of A- 
BUBHMRNT, Obs H ambush. 

Abue, abuts, var. of Abow, v. Obs., to bow. 
Abuft obs. form of Above. 

Abugge, obs. w. and s.w. foym of Abtb v. . 
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tUmilgnlt, khfettt, ffia. (Wi.JSB.Mmof 
Habilmd, f. vb. kaUUt, Sc. akutte, •• Fr. kobilU-r 


HiliuiD, f. to. kakiUt, Sc. Skutte, c. Fr. hobilU-r 
to fit oat, unf, ottii«.l Amnd, attired. 

qti Douglas /Cm. xn. ProL 34 Abutysit in his lasnand 
mens army, Forth of his patios risll isohit' Phcbus. uts 
Anderson » Lseky Ration a lis m (iM) II. s86 tw/r, The 
vivas and daughters of incrchailUshouuI be abuiisied 
Abuilyement, abuljemont, obs. Sc. fonns of 
Abilivint, Habiliment. 

▲bvmbrftl (m'birmbril), a. tool. A shortened 
equivalent of the following word. 

ids E. R. Lankesteb in Jml Micron. Sc. Jan. 1S4 The 
cells of the adumbral wall are like those of the ring-canal. 
The cells of the abumbral wall are modified by the deposit 
of block-Ukc masses of a dense substance within them, 
▲bnmbrallar (wbiimibre’l&x), a. Zool. [mod. 
f. L, ab away from + Umbrella, applied to the disk 
of Acalepha : cf. abactinal, abora/.J In sea-blub- 
bers : pertaining to that surface of the velum or 
marginal ridge, which is turned away from the 
9 umbrella* or disc, in opposition to the adumbrellar 
surface which faces the ‘umbrella. 1 

ItAblUUb (fibdtafi). [Eth. and Arab. Abu-na, 
pater noster, our father.] The Patriarch of the 
Abyssinian Church. 

sng Paottt Ckrie tian o gr . 40 They are subject to a Patri- 
arch of their owns, whom they call Abunna. cifipaW. Staum- 
toh Eccles. Diet, (ad. 4) Ada. a, A buna, the native name for 
. .the chief bishop of the Abyssinian church. 

▲bund, obs. north, form of Abound v. 

Abund, pple. pass. Obs. OE. &-bund-en, hound. 
See Bind. 

c uha Seven Sins hi E. Eng. PoemuMB*) 18 Nas ncoer non 
SO Alio iAind . as he in belle lib abund. 

Abtmduoe (fibiradins). Forma: a- 6 abun- 
daunoo, habundaunoe, >asos ; 5-0 bound- 
anoe. haboundaunoa, «aaoe ; 4-7 aboundaunoe, 
-once ; 4- abimdanoo. [a. OFr. abundance, abon - 
dance, hob- L. abundanlia, n. of state f. abun- 
dant-em , Abundant. The spelling habundance fre- 
quent in Fr. and Eng. from die 14th c. was due to 
the word being mistakenly supposed to be a deriva- 
tive of habere to have. An aphetic boundance, 5-6, 
was due to initial a being taken as the indef. art. 
quasi a boundance .] 

1 . Overflowing state or condition, overflow ; super- 
fluity; enough and more than enough: hence m a 
looser sense, plenti fulness, copiousness. 

f*6 Maundev. (i8m) xhr. 15a There ben liillcs where men 
geten grot plentee of manna, in gretter habundance than in 
any other con tret 138a Wvcur MaL iii. 10 3 >f y shal not 
opne to )ou the gutters of heuen, and achal aheede out to 
|ou Measyng vnto aboundannee. xaa8 Henxy Wallace iv. 
047 A land of grot boundance. igg Fishes Whs. (1876) 38a 


047 A land of grot boundance. igg Fishes Whs. (1876) 38a 
You shall be partener to the more plentuous aboundanee of 
his loue. dn Bible Pc. cv. 30 The land brought foorth frogs 
In abundance. 1796 Br. Watson Apol. for Bible 190 There 
were false prophe ts in abundance amongst the Jews. 18*3 De 
Quincev Leii.en Edue. (x66o) i.10 My thoughts on that matter 
are from the abundance of my heart. 

2 . An overflowing quantity or amount ; a large 
quantity, plenty. 

1340 Ayenb . . *6x Abundance and plenty of alle guode. 1483 
Caxton G. de la 7 o*r(* 868 ) 135 They ahalle yeue acoompte 
of thaire habundance of the worldely goodes that they haue 
had. 19M Shake. John n. L 148 what cracker is this same 
that dcafes our ernes With this abundance of superfluous 
breath T Eyas Ds Foe Meil FI (1840) 346 I ordered abun- 
dance of flood things for our comfort in the voyage. 1894 
Disdin Lib. Comp, xxs Abundance of valuable information, 
b. Less correctly: A large number, very many. 

>378 Barbour Bruce x. xxo Quhar men mycht se So gret 
aboundanee cum off fa, That it war voundir till be held. 
>« 7 T. Brown Saints m oh Uproar Wka. 1730 I. 8a Abun- 
dance of worthless and fabulous scoundrels. 1731 Fielding 
Amelia Wka 1784 IX. xi. ii. 054 There are abundance . . 
who want a morsel of bread for themselves and their families. 
8. Plentifulness, or plentiful supply, of the good 
things of life ; superfluity, affluence, wealth. 

Ijfia Wvcur Luke xii. is (Lea Wilson’s MS.) Be war fro al 


things of life ; superfluity, affluence, wealth. 

138a Wvcur Lube xiL 15 (Lea Wilson’s MS.) Be war fro al 
eoueytiae, for not in be aboundaunce of any man is his liif. 
XS3S Covbrdals xChron. xxx. 16 O Lorde cure God, all 
this abundaunce . . came of thy hande. xfixx Bisix Keel v. 
sa But the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleeps, 
■to Holceoft Procopius 1. 17 Victory brings all to that 
noe it encllnes ta In your swords therefore consists your 
safety, and aboundanee. 1897 Bohn's Hwmd b h. qfProv. 305 
Abundance, like want, ruins many. 

1 4 . A. Added to nouns : In abundance, in large 
quantity, or number. (Probably after the analogy 
of wine enough, ships enow.) Obs. b. Adverbially 
before adj. : very much, a neat deal. Obs. 

sfiva Hobbes Iliad 108 For mips abundance laden were 
come in. Ibid. 164 While spears abundance at him buried 


itadiat ( Ibrndint), a. j for forms ef. Abon* 
mwm,!, [a. OFr. abundant, abondant, hob- s-L. 
a bumtmt -em overflowing, pres. pple. of abundd-re, 
t. aba Way from 4 undd-re to flow in waves, f. unda 
a wfite f For initial 4 - see Abundance.] 

1 . Overflowing, more than sufficient ; existing in 
great plenty, plentiful, ample; (ptoperlyof fluids, 
but transferred to other substances and to qualities). 

c 14m Tievma Higdon (Rolls Ser.) I. 387 The water was 
so habuodante that hitpereschede he woman with heroehildc. 
>M Fisher Whs. (1876) xso Where synns la habonndant 
charity waxeth oolde. tg|g {Covsbpalb Dan. v. ix Because 
that sock an abundaunt aprete, knowlege A wisdoms won 
founds in him. xfixx Bible x Tim. L 14 And the 'grace of 
our Lord was exceeding abundant, with faith, and loue. 
> 7*3 Cow per Let. Nov. S4 Wka. 1878, 148 A treatment which 
I had abundant reason to expect. 1874 Helm See. Press. 
ill. 46 The larger the town the more abundant and varied 
is the noise in it. 

2 . Possessing in excess or superfluity ; hence, having 
great plenty, wealthy, abounding. Const, in \of ’obs.) 

1388 Maundsv. (1839) xxi. aao To defend the and thi 
contree that art so habundant ofTreaora. e xfiBo Deetr. Troy 
xin. j$ao5 The same yle 1 said you, Cicill is celt, Ay abund and 
ofbbsse. Ibid. v. 1605 All abundaunt in blime, c 1450 T bevisa 
Higdon (Rolls Ser!) 1. 108 Also that londe of Juda is . . ha- 
bundaunt in bony & mylke. iu6 Timdai.p. a Cor. xi. S3 They 
are the ministers of Christ . . I am moare ; in labours meare 
aboundant xfixx Bible Isa. IvL xs To morrow ahal be as 
this day, and tnnch more abundant. X7fie-fifi Morse Amor. 
Geeg. II. 4a The river Motale . . is very abundant In salmon. 
e xma Stanley Sinai 4 Palest. (1858) viL 313 The one river 
of Palestine . . abundant in its waters. 

8. quaxi-adv. 

a 1715 Pope Odyssey Xvl 037 They wept abundant and 
they wept aloud. 

Abundantly (Sbirndfintli), adv . ; for forms 
cf. Abuniianok. [f. prec. + -lv2.] Overflowingly, 
exceedingly, enough and to spare ; hence, in large 
measure, plentifully, copiously, amply, sufficiently 
for all purposes. (Formerly compared abundant - 
lier, abundantliest.) 

138a Wvcur Tob. iv. 9 If myche were to thee, abundauntli 
jifLxjSB xyue thou plenteuousli], c 1460 Sir J. Fortemcue 
Abe. 4 Litu. Mon. (1714) 31 It is verey necessary, .that 
the Kyng have aboundantly, wherewith his estate may be 
honorably kepte. 1333 Elyot Caste/ of Helik (t^i) 34 
Mylke taken to purge mdancoly wold be drunke in the 
morning abundantly. 3603 Eng. Mourning Garment in 
Hart. Mice . (Malh.) II. 497 Her table was the abundantliest 
furnished of any princes in the world, xfixs Bible Gen. ix. 
7 Be ye fruitful!, nnd multiply, bring foorth aboundantly in 
the earth. 1786 Burke A rt. agst . IV. Hastings Wka 184s 
IL 131 The evil designs of the said Hyder Beg were abun- 
dandy known. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. v. iv. 43a 
They began now to feel their situation abundantly uneasy. 
x88o Geikie Pkys. Geog. ii. 8. 54 The vapour which rises so 
abundantly from sea and land into the atmosphere diffuses 
itself through the air. 

tAbundary. Obs. rare-', [f. L. abund-us * abun- 
dant/ after the analogy of luminary , granary, and 
other forms in -ary *■ L -artum.] An overflowing 
source, a fountain-head. 

xfias Donne Scrm. (>839) VI. axj And to these [the cate- 
chisms, homilies etc.] as to Heads and Abundaries, from 
whence all Knowledge necessary to Salvation may Abun- 
dantly be Derived, ha directs the Meditations of Preachers. 
Abune, obs. north, form of Abovk. 
t AbnTden, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. ix, in- 
tensive + Burden r.] To burden, oppress. 

xfiao Siielton Don Quixote I. ill. viii. 187 From whence I 
have no hope ever to return, my years do so aburden me. 
Aburn, abume, obs. forms of Auburn. 
Abnnrb (ibD-ist), adv., prop, phrase. [A prep\ 
of state + Burst sb. The modern use of the word 
is not descended from the old, but analogous to 
Abloom, etc.] 

1 1 . In a burst (of rage, etc.), 
xaos Layamon II. 639 Ciuhtes an burste weoren. xago 
Cnihtes a borst weren. 

2 . In a bursting condition ; bursting. 

1878 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. II. xxxvL 630 Country 
like this, —all alive, and aburat, and teeming. 

Abtuiable (fibitf z&b’l), a. [f. Abuse v. 4 -able.] 
t X. Of abusing or deceiving character ; deceptive. 
Obs. 

1660 H. More Myst. of Godt. 05 As far that abusable 
Opinion of Imputative Righteousness.. I have shewn my dis- 
satisfaction touching that point 
2 . Capable of Being abused. 

1867 }l. Mors Div. Dial. (1713) in. xxxix. s68 Whose Humor 
is to abuse in me whatever is or Is not abuseable. 

tAbu'iag*. Obs. [f. Abuse v. + -aoi.] Abuse, 
misuse, perversion; defilement 
1348 Gestk Prouee Masse 133 He commaunded only y* 
ryght usage and not y* abusege . . of y* premisses . . He doth 
. . detest y* abusers with there abutage ef hys commaunded 


the wall . • Now seem'd to look abundance better, Improv'd 
in picturab siae, and letter. 

+ Abn-ndJUIOJ. Obs. [ad. L. abundantia ; see 
prec. and -not.] The quality or state of being 
abundant ; abunaantneu, plentifvlness. 

ifieo Shelton Den Quixote in. xxix. sos The Cfaameas of 
tha Water, the gentle Current, end the Abuadancy of the 
liquid CrystaL 1834 Sis A. Conainx L oreda nds Dtamea 1. 6 
She breathed out moel hot sighs • . accompanied with an 
ahundancyofteaxaa. 


and golf ha abash in tym cummyng, fa tha buttie maid up, 
fa schuting usit 

2. To nse improperly, to misuse ; to make a bad 
use of, to pervert, or misemploy; to take a Bad 
advantage of. 

>413 Lydoatb Pyfg. Somle (1839) 1. xv.,ta Wal.thoo West 
who that me hath amoiad, myn enemy, that hath me now 
accused. 1481 Caxton Cato gviu, Tpou oughtast to dys- 
pende thy goodes bymesure . . to thenoe that man tayen not 
that thou abuaaat them, sfifa Lvlt Eupkum (tdflfa E. x, 
How wantonly, yea and how willingly haue we abused our 
golden time, afits Bible i Cor. ix. xl That I abuse not my 
power in tha Gaepcl 1M3 Grxsisr Counsel CvJ.«, With 
more 1 shall not presume to abuse your Lordships patience. 
1771 Jsmius Lett. lw. 117 The liberty of the pruas may be 
abused, sfiap Scott Bob Roy i. 64 I dare not promise that 
I may not abuse the opportunity so imuptimdy offered .me. 
1878 Freeman Norm.Conq. II. x. mykSSStbg his brother 
to the authority which he had so abused, 
t b. To nse in error, to mistake. Obs. 


they have been deceived. 

f 8. To misrepresent, colour falsely ; to adulterate. 
ref. To show oneself in false colour*, to make false 
pretensions. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydgate Boehas (1554) ix. HI. 197 b, With IMa grayn, 
your chaffe ye can abuse. 1300 Hawes Past, of Pleas, xviii. 
84 O aoodd madams 1 though that they abused Them to 
theyr ladyes in theyr gnat daceyta, Yet am 1 true, sfiwr 
Hew of Penal Laws 043 Nona selling Wines in Grom shall 
abuse or mix any of them with other Ingredients, urn Eng. 
Tkeophr. Pref. 4 How miserably that noble author naa been 
abused by hi& Translators. 1749 Fielding Tom Jonos (1840) 
xvii. ii. 343/s He hath been abused, grossly abused to you. 

1 4 . To make a wrong use of any one's confidence ; 
to impose upon, cheat, or deceive (a person). Obs. 


but preserved in the negative disabuse. 

X4*x Caxton Myrrour il ix. 87 Wherof . . the maronners 
aaylling by this see ben gretely deceyued and abused. 13x3 
Lyndbsay Mom. i. 1004 Rychtso the woman hir cxcusit, 
And said : * the serpent me abusit.’ 1849 Jkr. Taylor Great 
Exemp. 111. xvii. 65 He was abused into the act by a Pro- 
phet. 170a Eng. ThooOhr. 048 A Prince that desires by 
means of his Ambassador to deceive any other Prince, must 
first abuse his own Ambassador, to the end he should weak 
with the more earnestness. 1776 Wesley Whs. 1830 IV. 39 
Many saw how miserably they had been abused by those 
vulgarly called Gospel Preachers, 
t b. reft, and pass. To be deceived, mistaken. To 
be abused upon or in: to form a mistaken idea 
of, to fall into error about. Obs. 

1477 Caxton Jason 41 b, If ye juge the disposition of my 
body after the colour of my face ye be gretly abused, xgag 
Ld. Berners Froissart II. ccxxiv. (eexx.) 703 The Christen 
men were abused vpon ii popes . . some beleuyog on the one 
pope, and some vpon the other. Ibid, ccxxv. [ccxxi] 704 [ He] 
had great dout that he was sore abused in those two pope'.. 
1803 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 41 You are much abused if you 
think your venue can withstand the Kings power. 1880 
Howell, Thou dost abuse thyself grossly: Tu f abuses tout 
a fait. 01718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1736 I. 786 That so we 
may not profane the name of God . . nor abuse our seine* 
unto Eternal Perdition. 1734 tr. Rollin'* Anc. Hist. (18*7) 
VII. xvii. 303 To see themselves abused in the hopes they 
had entertained. 

6. To ill-use or maltreat; to injure, wrong, or hurt. 
im6 W. Lauder Tractate 331 And, geue they haue the 
floke abusit, Je, Kyngs, sail be for that accusit. 16x1 Bible 
a Mac. xiv. 4s Chusing rather to die manfully, then to come 
into the hands of the wicked to be abused otherwise then 
beseemed his noble birth. x68e Fuller Worthies 1x7 He 
that abuse th his servants, giving them too little food or 
steep, ifipx Luttbbll Brief ReL (1857) II. 1x5 The duke of 
Norfolke was abused in the fray at the playhouse. X756 


. . detest y* abusers with there abuttga of hys commaunded 
service, ifity Wither Fidelia In Juven. <833/453 But grant I 
had been guilty of abusage, Of thee I’m sure I ne’er deserved 
such usage. 1049 W. Blith Eng. Impr. (x6rt) Me Many good 
Ploughs are utterly spoyled In the usage Dr abusage. 
Abnil (ibisrz), v. [a. Fr. abuse*r (cf. Pr. and 
Sp. abusar. It abusare), pointing to a popular L 
*abusd-re, f. abacus, pa. pple. of abOtJ, 1. to use 
up, a. to misuse, 3. (late L) to disuse, f. ab away 
4 Mti, Hsus to Use.] 
tL Se, To disuse, give np. Obs. 

S471 Pari Jas. Ill (xfx4> xoo(JamJ At [-That] tha fatha! 


Norfolka waa abused in the fray at the playhouse. 1738 
Burke Find. Hal. Sec. Wka 1 . 30 In this kind of government 
human nature is not only abused and insulted, but it is actu- 
ally degraded. Mod. It is the characteristic of the English 
drunkard to abase his wife and family. 

6. To violate, mvish, defile, f Obs. 

1333 Lyndbsay Monarch* l 1036 Quhow men and Yemen 
•chamefullyc Abusit thama selfis vnnaturallye. xfixs Bie.it 
Judg. xix. as And abused her all the night vntil the morn- 
ing. 1787 F osdyce Serm. to Yng. Women I. i. 9 He that 
abuses you dishonours his mother. 

7. 'l'o wrong with words ; to speak injuriously of 
or to ; to malign, revile, fa. tram. 

1804 Shaks. Oth. v. i. 123 1 am no Strumpet, but of life as 
honest. As you that thus abuse me. S703 Otway Orphan 11. 
iv. 564 What have I done T and why do you abuse met 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 59 A preface in which the Pope 
was abused in the most virulent terms. 

b. intr. 

1488 Coventry Myst. (1841) 73 Whow durste thou amonge 
frutefal presume and abuse Y 

Abflia (fibiff s), sb. [a. Fr. e&us •.—!*. abSsus , 1. 
wearing out, a. misuse; n. of completed action 
from abiit-i. See Abuse v.] 

tL The process of using up or wearing out. Obs. 

«839 Cram her Col ii. aa Touch not, test not, handell not : 
whych all paryesbe thorow tha vary abuse [Wvcur vse. 
TiNOALb ft i8xx vsinge). 

2 . Wrong or improper use, misuse, misapplica- 
tion, perversion. 

1338 Bale Thro Lowes 700 These two wyfl hym so vse 
Ichone in their abuse, ifiaa Wamm* Albion's England (s8ia) 


Ichone in their abuse, ifiaa WAMMtu Albion's England (1819) 
ix. liL 836 Yet things, that of thamselues be good, abuse 
brings out of square. 1796 C. Lucas On WdtorsLoa 1 have 
observed the same from theabuaaof Spa water. sfi|fiMtu. 
Logic (x 868 ) l ii. <4. 09 Imitating him in this abase of lan- 
guage. sfifie Lo. Brougham Brit. Const. L x8 It would be a 
great abase of terms to cell the Venetian n Mixed Aristo- 
cracy. 1879 G. C Harlan Eyesighi vL 78 It (tendency to 
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ABUSIVE. 


asusbd. 

short right) maynaiitiaias originate In later life frirm r 1 — r 

lx ^ Improper me of words, catacbmfc. 
lA Puttenhah iiu /Wri*(t86o) 190, Catatfirask or the 
-Figure of show . . if wr lacks oTnaturall end proper feme 
or words We take another, neither nafeinall nor proper and 
do vatruly applie It to the thlnf which we would aoame to 
expresae- « mt South is ^001. (1744) II. 93 The aeoeption 
of the word amongst the Greeks and Latinee . . ie through 
abuse end degeneration. 

8. A bad or improper usage (•.#. a use which has 
become chronic), a corrupt practice. 

i486 Caxton Curia! 3 The abuses of the courts . . ben 
sucko that a ana ie setter tuffrad lenhaunco hymaelf. iim 
C aowuiY Lout Trumpet 615 Thou learned man, do not dts- 
dayne • . Thy create abuse* to reftayne, And in thy callyng 
logo ryght rtgp Da Tanner in Pepy$ ( Diary VI. 186 Some 
letters about the abuse* of Christ's Hospital, a ihI Swift 
Ada. qfMoiig, Whs. x8s4 VIII. 107 The nature or things is 
such, that, if abuses be not remedied, they will certainly in- 
crease. . *780 Busks Sp. m Eton, Rtf, Wks. III. as; There 
is a time, whan the hoary head of inveterate abuse will neither 
draw reverence, nor obtain protection. Macaulay Hist. 

Eng. IV. tat It ee em ed perfectly natural that he should 
defend abuses by which he profited 
+4. Imposture, deceit; delusion. 06s. 
sgflg Forth of Facions, Pref. 13 Some he [the deuell) ra- 
ueraed into their former abuses and crroura sfios Shaks. 
Ham. tv. viL 51 Or Is it come abuse T Or no such thing Y 
afiog — Macb. nu iv. 14s My strange and self-abuse la the 
initiate feare, that wants hard via. xdgj Urqvhaht Rate* 
in is 1. xhr, Do the folsa prophets teach you such abuses T 
+ 5. Injury, wrong, ill-usage. 06s. 
i ffl Shako. 3 Horn. K/, its. iiL 188 Did I let passe th* abuse 
done to my Neece f t jpg — Merry Wives v. iiL 8 My hus- 
band will not reioyce so much at the abuse of Falstaffe, as 
he will chafe at the Doctors marrying my daughter, ifila 
Luttsell Briqf RetKiByr) 1 . 994 Lieutenant Colonel Quiney 
. . offered an abuse to Sir John Lawrence by pulling him 
down off the hustings. 

6. Violation, defilement (now only in seif ’abuse). 
1380 Sidney A tv. 11. (T.), Was it not enough for him to have 

deceived me, and through the deceit abused me, and after 
the abuse forsaken mef mi Chambers Cycl. «.v. Abuse , 
Self- Abuse is a phrase used by some late writers for the crime 
of self-pollution. 

7 . Injurious speech, reviling, execration ; abusive 
language. 

*389 Myrroure /or Mag. I. 4 Blowen up the blast of all 
abuse. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 347 llarke how the 
villaine would close now, after his treasonable abuses. 1739 
Dilworth Life qf Pope 77 Mr. Pope bore for a long time the 
gross abuses thrown out by his adversaries, ijfc Harris 
Philol. Enq. (1841) 534 For every pest age, when present, 
has been the object of abuse, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1861) V. xx iv. xa8 The two parties, after exchanging a good 
deal of abuse, came to blows. 

Abused i&biii'zd), ppl. a. [f. Abuse v. + -ed.] 
1 1- Worn out, consumed by use ; hence, disused, 
obsolete. 06 s. 

1494 Fabyam vi, Whiche made theyr prayers to goddes 
abused, As Jupiter and Mars. 1339 Bellendene Booed s 
C ron. Scot L (zBai) 1 . 960 Thay convert it in Argyle . . to lerne 
thair pepill the art of chevalry j for thay war mony yens 
abusit, but ony excrcitioo thairof. 

2 . Misused ; wronged, done violence to, violated. 
139a Shaks. Rom. 4 JuL iv. i. 99 Poore soule thy face is 
much abus'd with t cares. 1603 — Lear iv. vii. 15 O you 
kind Gods I cure this great breach in his abused Nature 1 
1843 Usshkr Body 0/ Divin. (1647) h 6 For the brazen Ser- 
pent abused, was worthily broken in pieces. *7x9 Dk Fba 
Rob. Crusoe l 49 Abus'd Prosperity is oftentimes made the 


Rob. Crusoe l 49 Abus'd Pi 
very Means of our greatest 


mrity is oftentimes made the 
i varsity. 


8. Imposed upon, deceived, mistaken, misguided. 
*479 Warkworth Chron. 13 Sere Jhon Westerdale, whiche 
aftyrward for his abused diajposydon was caaten in preaone. 
1449 CompL Scott. (1879) viu. 79 O ignorant, abusit, ande 
dissaitful pcpiL i860 Milton Free Commw. 454 The gene- 
ral defection of a misguided and abus'd Multitude. 1708 
Addison Rosatnd. 11. vl Misc. Wks. 1796 1 . 193 The bower 
turns round, my brain's abus'd, The Labyrinth grows more 
confus’d. xBox Southey Tkalaba iv. 9 Wks IV. 140 Things 
view'd at distance through the mist of fear. By their dis- 
tortion terrify and shock. The abused sight. 
tAbnsedlr (&bu?-z6dli), adv. 06s. rarer*. 
[f. prec. + -ly*!j Mistakenly, improperly; by abuse 
of language. 

z6e< J. Wodeoephe Marrow qf Fr. Tongue x. x8o The 
Inhabitants and tradee-men are (abusedly) railed 'Monsieur 

AbviM (ftbi£>zr). [f. Abuse v. + -u.] One who 
is abused ; correl. to Abuses. 

xSj8 Hob. Smith Tin Trumpet I.9 Abuse, intemperate, as- 
cites our sympathies, not for the abuser but the aousee. 
f Abtroofol, a. 06s. [f. Abuse s6 . + -pul.] A- 
bounding in abuse ; using or practising abuse ; 


s zsxZgszH&vi 

f Abttimat. o&s. fa. Fr. abasement # an 
abusing; or misusing, mockery, beguiling; 1 Cotgr„ 
t abuser*, see Abu he v. and -meet.] An abusing 
or misleading. 

step 4 R. Rabelais* Aboillardh Heteisa 333 Amusements 
which AbeHlerd bed prov’d abasements. 

Abuser 1 .(iblwzai). [f. Abuse v. + -BB 1 ]. One 
who abuses : hence; 

1. One who uses improperly, misuses misapplies 
or perverts ; a perverter. 

e igx Moral Play in Lit Bibliophile % x May X863, 35 An 
abuser of Justice hateth my syght *898 Wilkins Mow 
World (1707) be. 67 There being not any Absurdity. . for 
which these Abusers of the Text will not find out an argu- 
ment. >746 J. Hebvey Modit. a Contempt. (1818) 4s God . . 
may swear in nis wrath, that such abusers of his long-suffer- 
ing 1 shall never enter into his rest.’ i860 West* he. RevANJS.) 
No. 35. 68 The abusers of power received a merited amount 
of censure. 

f 2. One who perverts truth or abuses confidence ; 
a deceiver or impostor. Obs. 

1979 Tomson Calvin's Some. Timothy 8 ati/a All they which 
giue themseluas to wickedness* . . are lalee varleu & abusers, 
in pretending at this day the name of Christians. 1604 
S hake Othello uiLjt, I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 
For an abuser or the World, a practiser Of Arts inhibited. 
1614 Rowlands Footes Bolt For so doth Sathan, soules 
abuser. First tempt to ill, then tome accuses, 1667 Denham 
Snbhy (J’> Next thou, the abuser of thy prince's ear. 

3. One who uses badly or injures ; an ill-user, 
violator ; one who seduces, a ravisher. 

r 1608 Fletcher Fait If. Sheph. I. 930 Retire awhile Behind 
this Bush, till we have known that vile Abuser of young 
Maidens. x6si Bible z Cor . vL 9 Nor adulterers, nor effemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselues with mankine. 1669 J. 
Spbncbr Prodigies 197 Cl'.) That day of vengeance, wherein 
God will destroy the murderers and abusers of his servants. 

4. One who reviles, or decries ; a reviler. 

1838 Hor. Smith Tin Trumpet 1 . 9 Abuse, intemperate, ex- 
cites our sympathies, not for the abuser but the abusee. x 96 x 
Flos. Nightingale Nursing 53 I should be very glad if any 
of the abusers of tea would point out what to give to an Eng- 
lish patient after a sleepless night, instead of tea. 

+ Abutr* (kbifl zau). 06s. [a. Fr. abuser inf. 
used subst. : see Abuse «/.] Illegal or wrongful use. 

1648 in Kushworth’s Mist. Coll. I. iv. 316 That an act be 
mused for granting and confirming of the charters . . of the 
City of London, notwithstanding any Nonuser, Misuser or 
Abuser, a 1734 North Exomen iil viii. f 60. 630 The Cor- 
poration . . tor every unlawful Act done by the Body was 
■eiaable, for the Abuser, as forfeited. 

tAlra‘fth(«, abtraie, abuiohe, v. Obs . 

[Reduced form of Ambuhh v. % 3 4 en-buah, an- 
bush, a. OFr. tm-busche-r\ the toneless Fr. en- t 
phonetically treated in Eng. as toneless OE. an-, 
became df-, and then often disappeared ; hence the 
series, en-buah, an -bu ah v now a mbush), a-buah, 
*buah.] To ambush. 

cxgoo Life qfBohot 1389 In liudiug as it were . . for he him 
abuftsed there, ino R. Brunne Chron. 187 Saladyn priuely 
was bussed beside pe Horn. Ibid. Sararins . . enbussed )»njh 
be fold, c 1350 Will Paleme 3634 A fersche ost . . a-busdiid 
per bi-side, in a brent greue. 

tAbu-fthment. Obs. Forms: 4 abuaee-, a- 
buohe-, abuohy-ment, 4- 6 abueehe-, abueohe- 
ment, j -6 abusohment, 6 abuahment. [Reduced 
form of Am-bubhment, in 3-4 an-bu ahment, en- 
buahment,a.OF r.embuschemenl(ste prcc. 1 ; whence 
the series enbu'ahment, an-bu'ihment, a-bu th- 
ment, bu’shment.] Ambnshment, ambush. 

ijBo Sir Ferumb . 1380 Of ys enbuscbyment )>an brak lie 
ouL 819 Of kys anbuschymentis ban brek out. 708 And 


that shal be hydde in the busshement shal come out on 
them. X4B9— •/ay/rro/'ArvNrri.xxviii.SsToputteabusshe- 
ment where as they shal passe fore-by. xgga Wyrley Ar- 
• morio iL 45 Vs to in trap abushment one they plast. 
t Abu'ibmently. adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L?2] 
In ambush, by way of ambuscade. 

*SSa Hulokt Abcedarium, s.v., Abushmently, or In Abush- 
ment, Con/eriim. 

Abusing <$b\ii-i\Tp t v 61 .s 6 . [f. A busew. + -1EO 1 .] 
1 1- The action or process of using up. Obs. 

*884 J> Philtot Exam. 4 Writings d 849) 419 Touch not, 
taste not, handle not, which all perish with the abusing of 
them. 

2 . The action or process of misusing, perverting, 
spoiling, injuring, reviling. (Now mostly gemndiaf) 
c xgso Lott, on Supp. of Mon. (1843) xa tfys [Larimer's] 


*Se 9 Moea Homeo ul WIcs. 13 57 * 4 a/i J wooM Hot for.fiy 
myndc witholde tile profile that oue good dcuouto vnlerned 
ley man might take by the reading, not for the home that 
an hundred herorikee would foH in by theyr own wilful abu- 
•wa *M9 Chalonkr tr. Emamus t Marios Esse. What is 
madnesse else, aavyng a general errour and abuaion of die 
myndet igt Kennedy Compand. Tract, in MiscelL Wod. 
Soc. (1844) ip To mak up thair houais be abusioun of the 
patrimony or the Kirk. 

2. Perversion of the truth ; deceit, deception, im- 
posture ; also an instance of such perversion or 
deception. 

c *j 96 Chaucer Man 0/ Lowes T. xx6 Maim a subtyl re- 
sou n. forth they leydan; 1'hey spekyn of magikc, and of 
abusioun. taSg Caxton Chao, the Crete 53 Leue the creaunce 
of thy god Mahon ft of other ydollea, wfiyebe ben but obu- 
•yon and decepcyon. *540 Hall Chron. (1809) 844 Indul- 
gencies and Pardons graunted.. to the Abushmof the people 
and the deceiving of our Soules. 1398 Spenser F.Q, 11. xi. 
xx Foolish Delight* and fond Abusfons, Which doe that sOdre 
besiege with fond illusions. 1640 Yokkr Vnion qf Honour 48 
This Intoxication, and abusion of the Work), was wonderfully 
encreased by the secret revolt of Sir Robert Clifford. Knight. 

8. Fhet. Misapplication or perversion of terms, 
catachresis. (Cl. L. abusio in Cicero and Quintil.) 

*S8| Wilson Rhet, 93 Abusion, called of the Grecians Cala- 
diresis, u when for a proper certaine woorde we use that 
which is most nighe unto it * 9 s 6 B. Jonson Emg.GramAtbyv 
l xL 880 Many Dim inuiives there are. which rather be abu- 
sions of Speech, than any proper English words. 

4. Violation of law or right, outrage, wrong; 
anything opposed to propriety ; bad or improper 
usage ; corrupt or shameful fact or practice. 

* i|74 Chaucer Troylus iv. 991 And cartes that were on 
abusion, That God ahuld haue no jperfyt clerc weting More 
than we men. asssoOccLsva Do Reg. Trine. 40 Fy lit is to 
grate an abusioun, To see a man, that is but wormes mate. 
Desire riches.se ft grate possessioun. 1481 Monk of Evesham 
(1869) *8 Grate beetys on naturally schapyne . . in a fowle 
damnable abusion compellyd hem to medylle with hem. 1937 
More Edward l m 11641) 7a Howbeit much of this great abu- 
sion might be amended 1347 Homilies (1640) 1. x. iil 76 
Usurped power full of enormities, abutions, and blasphemies. 
a 17x8 Penn 't racts Wks. 1708 I. 5x9 The Ancient Common 
Law of England . . declares. That all Restraints of Jurors 
are Abusions of the Law. * 

5. Contemptuous or reproachful language; re- 
viling, insult. 

Wyclif Ps. xxxi. x8 Trecherou* lippis, That spekrn 
ajen the rijtwis wickidnes, in pride and in abusioun [*8tx 
contemptuously]. 1509 Kastell Pastyme. Hist. Brit . (1 A 1 1 ) 
909 With many sclaunderous wordea, to the great abusyon 
of all the audyence. xggg 87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1306) X018/1 I 
will leaue out Christes anewere, least 1 should be thought 
ouer free and plaine in . . uttering of abusions. 

t Abngioixa, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Abusion on ana- 
logy of pairs like vexation , vexatious ; cf. Fr. abus- 
eux 'full of abuses' (Cotgr.) See -ous.] Given to 
abuse, abusive. 

1394 Taming of a Shrew iv. Marne, my timber shall tell 
the trustic message of his maistcr even on the very forehead 
of thee, thou nbusious villaine. 

Abusive (&bi£ a siv , a. [a. Fr. abusif •ive L. 
abiesiV’Us, f. abiisus : see Abube and -ive. Some 
of the meanings are direct from L.] Characterized 
by abuse or abusing : hence 

1. Wrongly used, perverted, misapplied, improper: 
in Rhetoric , catachrestic. 

1383 Fulkk Def. vi. 953 You are driven to srik a silly 
shadow for it [sacrificial power] in the abusive deception and 
sounding of the English word 1 priest.’ sfiog Flurio Mon - 
taigne (1639 » 1. xxii.48 Notwithstanding this abusive custome, 
loyal tie in married women is highly regarded ififx Baxter 
Iff. Bapt. 89 Therefore it is sinfiiU to prefer before it an 
abusive fence, wherein Scripture never useth the word 
17x0 Shaftesbury Char act 1. fa (1937) II. X99 [Thou] didst 
mock Heaven’s Countenance, and In abusive Likeness of 
the Immortals mad'st the Compound Man. 1899 SlE W. 
Hamilton Loot. Motaph. II. xxxiiL 96a The Reproductive 
Imagination (or Conception, in the abusive language of the 
Scottish philosophers) is not a simple faculty. 

2. Full of abuses ; corrupt, arch. 

1389 Nashs A nut. Absurd. 5 The abusive enormities of 
these our times. 1608 Wither Brit. Rememb. iv. a8x If our 
Lawyers will In their abusive wayes continue atilL 1780 
Busks Sp. on Earn. Ref. Wks. 1849 1 . 138 First . . is the 
royal household. This establishment, in my opinion, Is ex- 
ceedingly abusive in its constitution. 1838 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. I. L iv. I ss- *99 The determination or Leo to persevere 
in defending all the abusive prerogatives of bis see. 

+ 8. Deceitful, cheating. Obs. 
them Daniell Civ. Wars iv. Ixxxv. (17x8) II. 136 When as 
th* illighten'd Soul discovers clear Th' abusive Shews of 
Sense. 1604 Bacon Conoid, on War with Spain Wks. 1740 
IIL 5x5 Whatsoever is gained by an abusive treaty, ought to 


abusive; reproachful. c xgao Lott, on Supp. of Mon. (X843) It Myt (Larimer's] rwtorad m integrum. tt&7 Decay ofChr. Puty nr.f* 

164a Canal Adv. to hit Mef. j The abusefoll tenses he mynde vs myche more agenst the abusyzzg off thynges then ***" ffforious, but abusive 

spoke, tfifio Howbll, An Abusefoll follow : Faschoux , abm H fnat thethynge hytt selfe. 1398 Shai tsfMerry Wkosx. iv. J 

tour. Xfiea T. Barlow Remains 307 He scurrilouslv Reviles 4 Hera Srfll be an old abusing of God s pauence, and tbo t A Given to misusing, ill-using, perverting. Obs. 


tpoka. tfifio Howbll, An Abuser 
sour. afioaT. Barlow Remains 1 
the King and Parliament by the 

lirirt and 


t Almiifnlly, adv. Obs. rare . [f.prec. + -LT*.] 
In an abuseful or abusive manner; abusively; im- 
properly. 

sfigfi Bah. m Monm. Advert, fk. Pom.*# Maintaining 
promiso both to. God and man, which most commonly is so 
aboaaftilfar — j aw e d br the compass of intarrot. 187a R. 
Taylor Cr oo mmoi t, orFiagoL aa Most abnaefoUy employed in 
hyriog WagoijaSr the Earl of Eaeu^e Arm ^ V” 
Ib-WnlXiMI. rare. Used fay Raskin for, 
Capability of. improper use. 
stfi Rcnuun Unto this Last 1*4 And It depends oa the 


4 Hera trill be an old abusing of God's patience, and the 
King'e English. 18x7 Hieron Wks. 16x9-00 IL lea What 
specultiss are ripped vp, both of Gods fisuours to their state, 
ft of their ebuainga of His gpodnesse. *878 Trans, at Ct. 4 } 
Spain 04 The abusing of Mooey that I have been speaking 
oa Mod. To cry the old device of aboemg the pUintifrs 
attorney. 

t AbU'ftion. Obs. [a. OFr. abusion , ad. L. abb- 
sibn-em, a. of action f. abut* , abiisus : see Abuse v. 
Exceedingly common from 4 to 6; but not k 
Bible 1611, and rare after.] 


f. • 8 Whs. 1706 1 . 35s The Fashions and Kecrea- 
1 Repute are very abusive of the End of Man's 


turns now id Repute are very abusive of the End of Man s 
Creation. 

0. Employing or containing bad language or 
insult ; scurrilous, reproachful. 

tfias Howell Lott. (1630) I.6s Some yean since, there was 
a very abusive satire in verse brought to our King. 170a 
Ponfan.4 May ix Abusive Nabalow'd his forfeit lift To 
the wise conduct ora prudent wife. 1710 in Somers' Tracts 
1 11 . x The Subject is nice, the Age abusive, the Town foil of 
Observers and Reviewer*. x86e Dickens Our Mat. Friend 
sv. 38s You're an . • abusive • * had old creature. 
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AVwhrrij i*bi#sivU\ adv. [f. prec. + ’LYS.] 
In' An Abusive manner : hence, 

1 . In a wpong use, improperly, incorrectly. Rhet. By 
improper use of language or terms ; catacnrcstically. 

mm Elyot Gcvemour (1873) 16 Athene* and other dice* 
of Grace . . concluded to lyue an It were in a comniinaltee, 
which abusluely they called equalitce. 1664 Kvklyn tr. 
Froart, Parul of A ixhit. viL 94 The Ionic fluting which I* 
abusively employ'd in this place. 167I Cuoworth Intellect. 
S/si. an Goodness and Providence, Personated, are some* 
times also Abusively, called Gods and Goddesses, 1798 
Mono an Hist. Algiers IJ. i. 313 The Spaniards, most cor- 
ruptly ft most abusively murder ft confound several Letters. 

Lamdor Per. it As/. Wki <8411 II. 378 Her malignity 
alone could influence so abusively the generous mind of 
Agapenthe. 1874* French Sacr. Lai. Poetry (ed. 3} Intrud. 18 
Humeri is only abusively applied to verses which rest on 
music and time, and not on the number of the syllables. 

2 . With abusive language ; reproachfully, foully. 
1733 Johnson Diet.. Abusively , reproachfully, a 1797 fl. 

W ai.polk George l / (1847) I. xiL 408 Iielaval had spoken pom- 
pously and abusively sigainst the petitioner, 1876 Ljccky 
Rug. in 18/A Cent. II. ix. 579 Who were often themselves 
abusively attacked by ignorant lay preachers. 

Ibuimm (ibii?*sivn6s). [f. Abusive + 
-VES 8.1 The quality of being abusive : hence, 

1 1 . Wrongness of use, perversion, perversity. Obs. 
a 1877 Bar now 11 . 338 (L.) This point doth clearly demon- 
strate . . the abusivenesa of evacuating all his (Our Lord's] 
laborious and expensive designs in acquiring us. 

. 2 . Foulness or rudeness of language. 

1633 G. Herbert Church Porch 936 Pick out of mirth, like 
stones out of thy ground, Profonencase, fihhinessc, abusive- 
nesse. 1883 Wychksly Country Wye 111. L (R.) 1 can no 
longer suffer his scurrilous abusiveness to you. Mod. The 
abusiveness of their language passes description. 

AbUMe, variant of Adubh, to ambush. Obs, 
Abut (ibtft), v. [appears to represent two Fr. 
vbs. of cognate origin ; OFr. about er 'toucher par 
un bout,' abouter A, sur, to border on (countries, 
estates), mod. Yt. abouter , techn. to join two things 
end to end, f. d to + bout end ; and OFr. abuter , 

• toucher au but,* f. A to + but end, mod. Fr. abuter , 
1 6th c. abutter, to put end to end, touch with an 
end, as 1 toutes les rues qui abuttoient h la maison 
de ville ' (Littre) ; in la Vendee they use abutter to 
signify ‘ mettre un support k un mur' (Godefroi). 
Cl. also mod. Fr. aooutir to touch with an end, 
terminate in or on. In reference to boundaries 
abut represents abouter ; architecturally it - abuter , 
abutter. The position of sense 1 is uncertain.] 

+ 1 . intr. To stick out, lean forward (as in look- 
ing out at a window or over a battlement). Obs. 

r IBM A ucren Riwle 62 Ne aboutie heo nout vt et ham, 

| the battlements] leste heo |>e» deciles quarreaus habbe amid 
den hen eicn. 

2 . To end at, march with, borders*, as contiguous 
lands or estates do. 

1463 Moaners 4 Househ. Ex/s. 0/ Eng. 461 A pece of pas- 
tor . . abuttynge to Hogge medew on the northc. 1690 Fuller 
Pisgah Sight iv.ii.aa The landalotted him [Ishmaell ranged 
out so far, that the bounds and borders thereof abutted on 
all his kindred. 1793 White Nat. Hist. Selb. (1853) i. 11 
Being very large and extensive it [Selborne parish] abuts on 
twelve parishes. 1837 W. Howitr Rur. Life (i86a) 111 . iii. 
339 Such is the region which abuts upon the Yorkshire dales. 
D. trans. {on omitted.) 

1871 Atheuteum 25 Mar. 374 We discovered a hole in the 
pavement abutting the walk 188a Pall Matt G. 31 May a/a 
The Rotherhi the Baths, abutting Southwark Park. 

3 . To end on or against, to touch with a project- 
ing end or point ; to lean upon at one end. Properly 
said of the end or corner of anything projecting so 
as to touch or lean on the side of another. 

1378 T. N. tr. CoMtf. 0/ W, India aoi It is made of stone, 
with foure dorcs that abutteth upon the three calseys. 1389 
Puttknham Eug. Poe tie (i860) x 13 If their last sillables abut 
not vpon the consonant in the beginning of another word. 
!*33 Lyell Prime. Geot. III. 348 Tertiary strata of the older 
Pliocene epoch abut against vertical mica-schist. 1836 Tono 
CycL Am. 4 PA. 1 . 981/9 In the Ostrich the last rib abuts 
against the ilium. 1868 Milman St. Pauls viii. xoo The 
Chapter House abutted on the south aisle of the Cathedral, 
b. trans. {on omitted.) 

1864 A tkeuMum No. X999, 505/3 The arches are abutted by 
outstanding structures. 

4 . trans. To cause to end against ; to project. 

180a J. Playfair lllustr. Hut toman TA . 378 Such a face . . 
can have been produced only by having been abutted against 
some stratified rock. 

Abute(n, obs. form of About. 
t Abutra, prep. Obs. a - 3. The adv. d aye, ever, 
and prep, buten, OE. btltan, without; orig. and 
prop, written separate, but afterwards, from the 
frequency with which they came together in certain 
phrases, as d buten ende, written as one word, in 
which at length the meaning of d was often sunk, 
and the whole used as — without. Not found after 
13th c. 

r 1173 Lamb Horn. x8x per is blisse abuten true, and iif 
abuten dea]m. flap Ameren Riwle 396 World a buten 
ende. e sage Moral Ode (x86a) 33 He Is soS suns® ft briht . 
ft dai a-buten nihte. 

1 Occ. the two words are written as one in other 
connexions, as in the following; which should be 
printed d, bum ‘ always, unless. 
c 1173 Lamb. Hom.oj He wunet per-on abute pu hit beta. 


, l <*bl*Myn). Sot. [mod- L. ad. Arab. 

aubBtUun applied to this or an allied 
genus fy Avicenna.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Afaitm/W) with handsome yellow or white flowers 
veined with red. 


_ Bailey, Abuttillon (with Botanists] yellow mallows. 
Gayworthys 11 . 009 Some tender abutikms like drops of 
er gold . . and little English violets. 

AbUte&ent (Abutment), [f. Abut v. + -ment. 
Cf. OFr. aboutement, * borne, limite, extrdmite qui 
confine avec une autre/ Godefroi.] 

1 . The meeting end to end ; the place where pro- 
jecting ends meet each other ; junction. 

184s Evelyn Mem. .1857) 1 . 118 The four fountains of 
Lepidua, built at the abutments of four stately ways. 1874 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. a6 Two rooms cannot be within 
one abutment, unless they be thereby dapt into one. 

2. The action of abutting, or terminating upon. 
1870 Kollbhton Am. L(fe 43 Separated into a lumbar and 

a sacral division, by the abutment of the iliac bones upon 
the vertebrae. 


3 . Arch. The solid part of a pier or wall, etc., 
gainst which an arch abuts, or from which it 
immediately springs, acting as a support to the 
thrust or lateral pressure. In a bridge, tnc masonry 
(or rock) at either end supporting the arches. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone Lirhtko. | 974 The sloping abut- 
ments of an arch [now skewback}. 1803 Nicholson Pract. 
Builder 328 In masonry, the abutments of a bridge mean 
the walls adjoining to the land. 1879 Building Const r, in 
Casse/i’s Techn. hduc. I. 197 Piers imply supports which re- 
ceive vertical pressure, whilst abutments are such as resist 
outward thrust. 

4 . By extension, That upon which anything abuts 
or leans, or from which it receives firm support. 

a 1734 North Examen 11. v. § 8s. 363 The whole Scheme 
and Abutment of the rebellious Project was founded upon 
them. 1793 IIolchoft Lavater's Physiog. ix. 54 I have 
generally considered the Nose as the foundation or abut- 
ment of the brain. 1890 Mkhivalk Hist. Row. him/. (1865] 
VIII. lx iii, 30 The no less rugged abutments of the northern 
spurs of the Balkans, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. f 95. 187 
Long clear icicles, tapering from their abutments. 1873 
Mivart Elem. Anaf. iu 64 Its Ithe sternum's] human condi- 
tion of serving os a ventral abutment to ribs though general 
is not constant. 

Abuttal ( 5 b* til), [f. Abut v. (in sense a) + 
-al*.J Abutment ; pi. the extremities or bounds 
of land ; the parts in which it abuts upon neigh- 
bouring lands. 


1630 Bacon Maxims Cow. Law xxv. 89 The land is set 
forth by bounds and abuttals. 1780 Marsham in Phil. 
Trans. LX XI. 451 note . 1 have the deed between my an- 
cestor and the Copyhold Tenants of his Manor . and 
the abuttal is clear. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. The 
boundaries and abuttals of corporation and church land . . 
are preserved by an annual procession. 1876 Gwilt, Abut- 
tals : the buttings or boundings of land. 

t Abuttalling (ibirtllii)), vbl. sb. T Obs. [f. 
Abuttal sb. used as v. + -ino*.] The marking or 
declaration of abuttals or terminations of lands. 


a 1841 Sfelman Antient Deeds 4 Charters v. (R.) The 
particular manner of abuttalling, with the term itself, arose 
from the Normans, as appeareth in the Customary of Nor- 
mandy, cap. 556, where it is said, that the declaration must 
be made par bouts et costes destites terres saisics, of the 
abuttals and sides of the said lands seized. 

Abutter (abfMai). [f. Abut + -kb*.] One who, 
or that which, abuts, spec. The owner of contiguous 


property. 

1874 Fitchburg City Docum. (1874) 990 The concrete walks 
on Depot Court and Pleasant Street have been wholly paid 
for by the abutters. 1877 W. H. Burroughs Taxation 430 
The expense of the work to be borne by the abutters. 

Abutting i&bn tiip, ppl. a. [f. Abut + -incj2.] 
Projecting towards ; terminating upon or against ; 
coming into contact, touching. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V , 1 Prol. 91 Whose high, vp-reared, and 
abutting Fronts, The perilloua narrow Ocean parts asunder. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 88 Those bodies or beings 
that cannot have a placely respect, cannot have an abutting 
or touching respect. 1848 Lytton Haro LI iv. 3x3 She crept 
. . into the shade of abutting walls. 

Abverslon, ob9. irreg. form of Avebsion. 

1638 Reliq. Wot ton. (1672) 481 Rather an obduration then 
an abversion. 

+ A’bvolata, v. Obs [irreg. form of Avo- 
late.] ‘To flyaway/ Cockeram 1026, Blount 1656 , 
Phillipsi66a. Not in Bailey. ‘Not used,’ Ash 1775. 

t AbroIft*tion. Obsr-o [n. of action f. prec.] ‘A 
flying away/ Bullokar 167O. ‘Not used/ Ash 1775. 

Aby. (&bai a ), v. arch . Forms: Inf. 1 

abyog-an, ablog-an ; 2 abug-en, 2-4 abuggen, 
ablgg-en ; 3-4 abugg-e, abigg-e ; 4 abegg-e, a- 
badge ; abey-e(n, abei-e, abd ; aby-en, abi-an; 
4-5 abaye, abate; 4-6 able; 5 (abyohe); 6 
(abygge), 4-9 aby, abye. Pa. t. 1-3 abohte ; 
3-4 abo)te, aboujte ; 4-5 aboughfte; a*- abought. 
Pa. pple. 1-3 aboht ; 3-4 abo)t» ibbujt; 4- 
abought. Abugge («) was s.w. ; abegfe , abedge s.e. ; 
abeye, abye, abie mdld. and nor. [f. A- pref. 1 sway, 
out, back 4 Buy, OE. byegan ; cogn. w. Goth, us- 
bugjan to redeem : see Buy.] 


f L trans. To buy, purchase, pay for. Obs. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 185 Nib nan blisse sobes in »n U 
is utewifl . jet ne beo to bitter aboht. e 


» Morale 


Trim CAL Hon r. 004 Swine* %rade kwel tweM.. Aealto 

“he ‘ 


lit ys aboht. rim CHAuexa CosmpL Mars 
se d mm abought w Love in yevyqge. im 
/,vL $ 1 Thcvee . . bryng tudi stolen veeeril 


dtere he hit abuiS >kfh har-fore _ 

in Wright's Lyr. Poetry xxxvit. 103 A thyng that h fid pre- 
cious, ful duem hit 1 < * 

J Venus 334 Ihus d 

tat. Hen, VII,* 

unto theym . . to sell . . and abought they bryng it to pryve 
places . • and ther sell much part of hit to straungers, 

2 . irons. To pay the penalty for (an offence), to re- 
deem, atone for, suf.er lor, make amends for, expiate : 
commonly with sore, dearly, etc. arch. 

e 1173 Lamb. Ham. 35 pa wrecche saule hit seal abuggen. 
sees Layamon 8158 pu me smite bi boo rugga. Ah sare ^u 
hit salt abuggen. c sage AncrenRiwte 306 Bute jlf he abugjjp 
he sunne hit he wrouhte. e tujo Ring Horn txo Wipswerd 
ober wip kniue, We Beholden alle deie And hi feder d«h 


Lanol 


pis wronge: pat pov ous hast y-d< 

*hy false body shall abie And 
ibid. II. 980 He wolde done 
his sacrUegge That many a man shuute it abegge {some 
edd. abedge]. c 1400 Gamelyn 8 to He achal it abegge that 
broughte him thertoo. rup Hymns to Virg. lit Now lete 
my flesche my synnis abie I tflSo Tkersites (Hast Dodst. I. 
4061 They shall aby bitterly the coming of such a guest. 
*6*1 Beaum. ft Fl Rmt. of Burning Pestle iil iv. e6 Fool- 
hardy knight, full soon thou shall aby This fond reproach, 
thy body will I bang. *815 Scott Lord qf lotos v. xxvii. 
By Heaven, they lead the page to die . . They shall abye it! 
1878 Bancroft Hist . U.S. V. ix.439 Dearly did the Chero- 
kee* aby their rising. 

8. trans . To pay (as a penalty) ; suffer, endure. 

arch. 


1374 Chaucer Boethius 39 pou quod ahe about bus he 
tourment of hi falsie] opintoun. c 1388 — Knight’s T. 1443 
Keep me fro the vengans of thilk yre, That Atheon aboughte 
trew«ly. 1396 S tenser F.Q. 111. iv. 38 Who dyes, the utmost 
dolor doth abye ; But who that lives, is lefte to waile his 
losse. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 339 Certes thou 
wouldst aliye A heavy fate if thou sliouldst lie herein. 

t 4 . absol. 'I*o pay the penalty, to make restitu- 
tion, to atone, to suffer. Obs. 

c 1300 Vox 4 Wolf au8 Je, quad the vox, al thou most 
sugge, Other eiles-wer thou most abugge. c 1388 Chaucer 
Doctor's T. 100 For 1 dar wcl seye. If that lhay doon, ye 
schul ful sore abeye. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 448 Ac for 
be lesyuge h** h° w » luafer * lowe til eue, pow shall abygge 
Litore. 1400 Pol. Rel. 4 Lave Poems (1866) 956 I am gylty 
ft ]kju abeyst. c 1449 Pkcock Re/r. 111. viii. 331 Lete it Abie 
which is giiti. 1348 Udai.l etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xii. 47 
He shall abye with many a sore strype. 1396 Spenser F.Q. 
111. vi. 94 If 1 catch him in this company . . he dearly shall 
abye : He clip his wanton wings that he no more shall flye. 

1 5 . absol. To endure, remain ; or Irons, to endure, 
experience. In this sense Aby came to be identical 
with senses of Abide, and was formally confused 
with it: see Note H under Abide. Obs. 

143a Past. Lett. 134 1 . 179 Knowlage of mycha more thyng 
than he myth have . . because of short abyng. 1391 Spenser 
Ruines of Time xox For warlike power, and peoples store, 
In Britannia was none to match with mec, That manie often 
did abie full sore. 1596 - F.Q. 111. vii. 3 But nought that 
wanteth rest can long aby. 

Abye, rare variant of Abeye. v. to bend. Obs. 

Abylement, abyliment, obs. f. Habiliment. 

Abylite, obs. form of Ability. 

Abysm (ibiz’m), also 3 7 abixne, abyme 
5-7 aoyame ; 6 7 abisme, abiam. [a. OYr.abisme, 
abime (cogn. w. Pr. abisme , Sp. abisme) late pop. 
L. *abysstmus, a superlative of abpssus, lit. the 
profoundest depth ; sec Abyss. Abime, which ap- 
pears earlier in Eng., represents the Fr. pronuncia- 
tion from 10th c., now also the mod. Fr. spelling 
abime. Probably abisme was at first merely an 
artificial spelling, in imitation of the Fr. ; we find 
abisme rhyming with time as late as 1616 ; the 
modem pronunciation follows the spelling.] 

1 . prop . The great deep, the bottomless gulf, be- 
lieved in the old cosmogony to lie beneath the 
earth, and supposed to be, specifically : b. an imagin- 
ary subterraneous reservoir of waters ; O. hell, or 
the * bottomless pit,* the ‘ infernal regions/ 

c 1300 Cursor Mundi 99678 (Cotton MS.) Aboue h* *rth 
and benehen Right unto be abime fra heben [other MSS. 
aby me J. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xl 43 I desire and wysshe 
that erste thabysme of thotocure ertbe swalowe me. c 153* 
Ld. Berners Arthur of Lytell Bryt. 1x8x4) 43 The ebysme 
and swalowe of the earth. 183a H bywood Iron Age 11. WIol 
1874 IIL 409 Yet here's a hand can rayse you, deeper cast 
Then to the lowest Abisme. 

b. c 1305 E.E. A Hit. Poems B. 363 penbolned be abyme 
ft honker con ryse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Log. 39/4 The welles 
of the abystnes were broken and the cataractes of heven 
were opened, a i8m Coleridge Dost. Rations Poems 78 
Or if the Greenland wizard in strange trance Pierces the 
untravelled realms of Ocean's bed Over the abysm. 

0 . 1399 Barclay Shy/ of Foly* (1874) 1 . 135 Sometime 

he punyssheth with infernail abhyma. *800 Shako. A nt. f CL 
111. xiii. 147 When my good Star res . . Haue empty left their 
Orbes, and ehot their Firea Into th* Abisme of helL 1663 
Cooan tr. Pinto’s Voy. 4 Adv. xlL x6a The gluttonous Ser- 
pent that lived in the profound Obism of the House of smoEk. 
1887-69 Hbawsegb Saul led. 3) 4x8 Roll, roll away, thou 
Stygian smoke, And let me into the abysm look. 

2 . Any deep immeasurable space, a profound 
chasm or gulf. lit. and^f. 

*49§ Caxton Vitas Patrum (W. de Words) il 19s aa. Hie 
J ugemens be as a grate ft a depe abysms. s8se Shako. Tomp, 
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h U. $» What mat thou eh In the dark-backward arid 
AImum of Tima? dd Drvmm or Hawth./ , mmvs 9 Foote 
suchacaaa.aa one whom some Abisme, In the deep Oeaan 
kept had all hla TimefinWlcs. 1711, 13 Abime). dg) 
Cooam DM Siculus o 5 This nvor . . b f wallowed up in an 
abysme or overture of wo earth, iftst Keats Eudym/on il 
379 And down some await abysm ho had gone, Had not a 
heavenly guide benignant led. Bin Masson Drmmm. of 
Hawtk. at. set Ho flung himeeli 


. . w N Masson Drmmm . 

Narvik. at. M3 Ho flung himself bodily Into the abysm. 

8. Attrib . 

sfltfl Ksats Endym. iil e8 l*he abysm-birth of elements, 
t Abysm, v. Obs. [a. Fr. abysme-r, earlier spell- 
ing of abtnur, f. abysms ab.] To engulf, 
ami Coras., Abysme r, to Abisme or inguiph. 
AVyimal (&bizm&l), a. [f. Ahyam sb. + -Alii.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling an abyss ; fathom- 
less ; deep-sunken, lit . and fig. 


Mas. Browning Poems 1. 7 Countless angel-faces, still and 
stern. Pressed out upon me from the level heavens. Adown 
the abysmal spaces, sate Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 146/1 Madame 
had carious teeth, abysmal eyes, and a wide wet grin. *®79 
Farrar St.Paui 11. 546 The government of Nero . . at this 
moment presented a spectacle of awful cruelty and abysmal 
degradation. 

Aby smally (Abi zmAli), ath. [f. prec. -I- -J.T*.] 
After the maimer of on abyss ; with unfathomable 
depths; unfathomably. 

tin Geo. Eliot Then. Such xviil. 314 The prejudiced, the 
pucrue, the spiteful, and the abysmally ignorant. 


of subterraneous waters is . . defended by Dr. Woodward. 
1635 Thirlwam. Greece I. vi. 108 The abyss of Tartarus, 
fast secured with iron gates, ana a brazen floor. 


or belonging to an abyss, f. abyss-us; see Abyss and 
•ALl.] Of unsearchable depth, unfathomable ; be- 
longing to the lowest depths of ocean. Abyssal 


longing to the lowest depths of ocean. Abyssal 
Masts, the bottom strata or the sea, the belt of water 
below 300 fathoms. 


tigs Bbmmrn Tkemopk. Philos. 4a Whose Immensity k 
AbymaL I7fla W. Law Rpir, ef Love (1816) 11. 66 God ia an 
abyssal infinity of love, wisdom, ft goodness 183a Lykll 
Prime. GeeU (187$) II. 111. xlix. 589 The Coral fauna of rhe 
deep and abyssal sea. 187a Nicholson Palmemt. 93 The 
abyssal mud of the Atlantic ia to a very large extent com- 
posed of the microscopic shells of Foraminifera. 

il Abysn* i&bi s&l. [L. ; see Abyss.] The 
form in which the word Aims was first used. 
Abyt, obs. f. Habit « clothing, Fr. habit. 

Ao, obs. early form of Oae. 
t JLo, conj. Obs . 1-6 (only north, in 6), also ak(e 
passim ; a 4 oo, ok, 1-3 ah, aoh, auoh, auj ( auh. 
[OE.tur, cogn. w.OSax. ac, Goth.aA, OUG.dA] But. 
a teas Cynewulf Audrrat 9490 Ne mi]k Au, ah flinne mdd- 
sefan staSola. c sees Age. Cosy. Mutt. v. 17 Ne com ic nA to 
towurpan,ac jefyllan. 1154 OJ£.ChnoH.{LM.\xA. MS.) an. 1140 
God wiminan sem wa», oc acae hedde litel blisse mid him. 
cttj%Lamb. Hem. 143 Alle we heofl in monifald wawe . . 
ach god almihtin us freureft. Ibid, an Ich liuie nout ich! 
auh crist liueS in me. c iroo Trim. Coil. Horn. 958 Inne |>e 
nis lac nc lest . au 1 ) alle holinesse. c xaeo Orm. 1801 patt was* i 
Marrch, acc Marrch was* bn Neh all gan ut tillendc. <"1070 
AT. Horn xx6 Ofte haddc Horn beowo Ac neure wurs ban 
him was ►a 1340 Ayeub. 18 pe guodes . . ne byeb na y t nis, 
ake byeb his (hordes guodes. c 1380 Sir I'ermmb. 441 j Bu|> 
no)t ogast, Ac holdtb forb .our way an hast, a 1400 E. h. 
Saints Lives in. 8 Iiit na* nojt fur is owen gilt Ok hit was 
tkwart Crou. of ScotiJsl. 


1870 Geo. Eliot Then. Such xviil. 314 The prejudiced, the 
pucrue, the spiteful, and the abysmally ignorant, 
t Aby 'Mining, ppl- a . Obs. [f. Abysm v. + 
-ing 2 .J Sinking into or forming an abyss ; engulfing. 
1644 Digby Oh the Soul 464 To ayme att the discouery 


1644 Digby Oh the Soul 464 To ayme att the discouery 
of these abisming depths. 

f Aby’imill. Obs. [late L., occ. used in Eng. 
instead of Abysm.] Ad abysin or abyss. 

iflsi Cotur., Abysme : An Abysm us ; a bottomlcsse hole 
or pit. 

Abyil (Ubi's). Also 4-7 abysaua, abissua. 
[ad. L. abyss-us, a. Gr. d&vaaor bottomless, sb. 
the deep.] The older forms in Eng. were Abimk, 
AbymMK from the Fr. The L. abyssus was adopted 
as a more learned word in 4, and in course of 6, 
englished as abyss. Thus the word has had five 
variants, abime, abysm, abysm us, abysaua, 
abyaa ; of which abyss remains ns the ordinary 
form, and Ahynm as archaic or poetic. 

1 . The great deep, the primal chaos ; the bowels 
of the earth, the supposed cavity of the lower 
world ; the infernal pit. (See Auymm.) 


1398 Truviha Barth. De P. R. (1495) xm. xx. 449 The prim- 
ordiall and fyrste matere in the begynnynge of the worlue nut 
dystinguyd by certayu fourme is callyd-Ahyssus . . Abyscus is 
depnesse of water vnseen and tlierof come and springe welle* 
and ryuers. 1413 Lydgate Pylgr. Sow/e (1483) in. x. 56 This 
pytte is the chvcf and the manoyr of helle that is clepiil 
AbisKUs. XS34 Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. 11. xiL 56 a, For the 
desire hereoffgoldl they have dygged in the depe bottomlcsse 
abisse of the yerth. 1649 Ixjvklack Poem* (1659) 155 Ye 
blew flam'd daughters otV Abysse, Bring all your Snakes, 
here let them nissc. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 93 Bring up 
Springs & Rivers from the great Abyss. 1793 Chambers 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. The existence of an Abyss, or receptacle 
of subterraneous waters is . . defended by Dr. Woodward. 
1835 Thirlwam. Greece I. vi. 198 The abyss of Tartarus, 
fast secured with iron gates, ana a brazen floor. 

2 . A bottomless gulf ; any unfathomable or ap- 
parently unfathomable cavity or void space ; a 
profound gulf, chasm, or void extending beneath. 

1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 11. L Were I condemned . . 
to fillup . . A bottomless abyss, or charge thro* fire, It could 
not so much shake me. 1667 Milton P. L . vii. axa They 
viewed the vast immeasurable abyss Outrageous as a sea, 
dark, wasteful, wild. X794 Sullivan View of Nat. 1. 30 How 


striking the profundity of the abysses I the frightful eleva- 
tion ofthe rocks I 183s Scott A. Geierst . ii. 95 1 can see the 
part of the path lying down in the abyss, 1873 Sir J. Her- 
rchbi. Pob. Lect. ti. 1 4. 30 That awful abyss which separates 
us from the stars. 

S.fig. 

step H. Hutton Follie's Anat. (1849) 18 And in th’ abysse 
of vintners chalked score, Shipwrack good fortune. x6ae 
Shelton Don Quixote IV. xxi. 167 You have flung it into 
the Abissus of Silence. x6ex Bacon in Four Cents. Eng. 
Lett. (x88x) 43 Your majesty’s heart, which in an abyssus of 
goodness, as I am an abyssus of misery. 163s Sanderson 
91 Serm. Ad. Mag. (1673) 980 There is an abyssus, a depth 
in thy heart which thou canst not fathom with all the line 
thou hast. x686 Drvdrn Hind 4 Panther 66 Thy throne is 
darkness in the abyss of light, A blase of glory that forbids 
the sight. 1796 Busks Reg. Peace i. Wka. Vlfl. 80 Some of 
them seemed plunged in uufathomable abysses of disgrace. 
*871 F. T. Palorave Lyr. Poems zoz Into the dismal abysses 
Where outworn centuries lie. 

4 . ‘Abyss is also used in heraldry, to denote the 
centre of an escutcheon.' Chambers Cycl. Suppl. 
1753. (Fr. une fieur de Its en abime, Littr&> 

JkbjM (ibi s), v. ff. Abyss sb.] To swallow up 
in an abyss, to engult. 

f zSSo Lowell Poet. IVhs. Z879, 381 The drooping sea-weed 
hears, m night abyssed . . the wave's receding shock. 

Amial (abi'B&l), a. [ad. late L. abyssdl-is of 


Thorne, whereof commeth Acacia . . found in Egypt. 1769 
Hill Fam. Herbal. (1819) a German acacia is the Juice of 


xp. Im M.Y . Acacia 
sbic . . the concrete 


z6ot Holland Pliny '1634) II. 194 There is a kina of 
Thome, whereof commeth Acacia . . found in Egypt. 1769 
Hill Fam. Herbal. (1819) a German acacia is the Juice of 
unripe sloes evaporated. 1803 Maynk Exp. I.ex.u.v. Acacia 
. . the pharmacopoeia! name Tor gum-Arabic . . the concrete 
Juice of Acacia vera , etc. 

+AoMiS». Obs. * Something resembling a kind 
of roll or bag, seen on medals in the hands oT 
several of the consuls and emperors, from the time 
of Anastatius. 1 Chambers Cycl 1751. ‘Filled with 
earth ... to remind him of his frailty and mortality.' 
Chambers Suppl. 


... ... , Ok hit was 

. . for sin )rine. Stewart Crou. of Scot/. 1 1 . 630 Aniang 
the aill gart tumetname in the fat ; Ac leit it stand at grcit 
laser and lenth. 

Ao-, pref. assimilated form of L. ad - to, bef. 
r-^-) and qu-, as in ac-cttmuldre , ac-ctrffrc, ac - 
quicscOre. Reduced in OKr. to a-, and so entered 
Eng. in 3-4. But in 4-5 the spelling ac~ was arti- 
ficially restored in Fr. in imitation of L. f and in 
4-5 this extended to Eng. as in ac-count, as-quit, 
EE. a-cuntc, a<wite , a-quitc. In all modern words 
from L., or- is written, though a- only is pro- 
nounced. While the rela-shioning of the OFr. words 
was going on, ac- was ignorantly extended to some 
words having a- * OFr. an - en- in-, or es- ex- f as 
a{c)cloy , a(c)cumbcr , a(c coup, EE. acloyc, aatmbre, 
acoupe, OFr. enclocr , encontbrer, encou/per - L. in- 
culpart , and even to some words with a- - OE. a- 
or on-, as accurst, a{c)know, acknowledge. 

Ao-, the earlier spelling of many words, which in 
consequence ofthe refashion ing mentioned in the prec. 
are now spelt aoo-, under which they will be found. 

-AC, suffix formerly -Aqua, -Ak(6, 40k, prim- 
arily adj , whence also sb. iormative, repr. Gr. -dxdf, 
-di ti}, -dittjv, the form of the adj. suffix -nut, in comb, 
w. sb. in -m f -tof, -1 op, as xnp&ax-dr cardiac , of the 
heart, 8Aia«-oz hcliac, of the sun, 8a t/sovtaie^s de- 
moniac, belonging to a demon, home of these were 
adopted in L. as cardidc-us , d&monidc-us , clcri&c-us, 
aphrodisiAc-us , on the model of which others as 
maniac-us, iliac -us have been formed in med. or 
mod. L. Thence they have been adopted in Fr. 
as learned words in - aque , partly from which, as 
in demoniac , partly from L. or Gr. they have been 
adopted in Eng. e.g. ammoniac , aphrodisiac, car- 
diac , celiac, elegiac , demoniac, hypochondriac, iliac, 
maniac, fir osodiae, zotiiac. Ste also -acal. 

Acacia 1 lik^i jid). [a. l.nt. acacia, a. G r.dnamla, 
of uncertain origin ; perh. containing Amij a point, 
in reference to its thorns.] 

1 . Hot. A genus of Leguminous shrubs or trees, 
of the Afimosa tribe, found in the warmer regions 
of the Old World ; several species of which yield 
Gum Acacia or Gum Arabic, Catechu, and other pro- 
ducts ; they form in Australia thickets called scrubs. 

Z543 Trahkrom Vigoii 586)439 Acacia ia a thorny tree 
growing in Egipte. 971a Pom ft Hist, qf Drugs 1. 17 He 
raised several Acacias, which are very prickly, c Z854 Stan- 
ley Sinai 4 Palest. (1858)1. ao The wild Acacia {Afimosa Nila - 
tica ) everywhere represents the ' Bench" or 'senna' of the 
Burning Bush. z866 Lindfey ft Moore Treat. Rot. 3 The 
aspect of an Acacia scrub, which is one of the characteristic 
features of Australian vegetation. 

2 . pop. The North- American Locust-tree, called 
also False- Acacia ( Nobint a pseud- Acacia), with 
sweet-scented white flowers, grown as an orna- 
mental tree in England. 

S664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 11. iv. 358 The Acacia . . deserves 
a place among our Avenue Trees. z8zfl Shelley Atastor 
437 The ash and the acacia floating hang Tremulous and 
pale. s8S9 Tennyson Maud l xxii. 45 The slender acacia 
would not shake One long milk-bloom on the tree. 

8. Med. The inspissated juice of the unripe fruit 
of species of Acacia and Mimosa, used as a drug. 

z6os Holland Pliny '1634) II. 194 There is a kina of 


. imlfll (ffi'k&sin). [f. Acacia 1 + -line * chrim. 
farm.] Pure gum arabic. 

tiflfldo. [Apparently tot Fx. acajou mahogany.] 
* A heavy, durable wood of the red mahogany cha- 
racter, but darker and plainer ; it is highly esteemed 
in ship-building.' Weale 1849. 

t A'oacy. Obs .- 9 [ad. Gr. Anaida, guilelessness, 
f. A prlv. + xcurov evil.] * Innocence, a being free 
from malice.* Bailey 1731. (' Not much used ; Ash 
1773. 1 'rob. never used. 

Aoadittt (sckidPm\ poetic ; also Aohsdsms. 
[f. L. Academia ; perhaps erroneously tin Milton 
correctly) from AcadSmus : Atque inter silvas Aea- 
demi qumrere verum, Hor. Ep. 11. U. 45.] *■ Aca- 
dxmy 1, 3. 

z«88 Shake* A* L. L. 1. 1. 13 Our Court shall be a little 
Acnademe. Ibid. iv. iai. 33a The Book*, the Arte, the Acha- 
dentes. 01641 Peach am Emblems , Rnra tnihi etc. Thy 
solitary Academe should be Some shady grove upon the 
Thames’ fair aide. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 044 See there the 
olive grove of Academe. Plato’s retirement. Z847 Tennyson 
Princess iL z8o The aolter Adams of your Academe. 1870 
Lowell Lathed. Poet Wks. 1879, 448 That best academe, 
a mother's knee. 

▲eademlal («kadrmlal\ a. [f. L academia 4 
-alL] « Relating to an academy, belonging to an 
academy.* J. ; academic. 

1*788 1 »» Johnson. n.q.) zflge Sir W. H a h i r . ton Discuss. 41 x 
The right of Academlal Instruction was deputed to a limited 
number of * famous colleges. 1 

t (ttk&dPmi&n). Obs. [f. L. aca- 

demia academy + -AM.] 

1 . A disciple of Plato. 

*884 Ln. Burners Golden Bate of M. Auret. (1346) B. ij. 
Peripaticiens, Academicns and Epicurien*. 

2 . A member of an academy; an academic or 
academician. 

*889 M arrton Sc. of Villanie ti. vi. aoi Then straight comes 
Fnacus, that neat Gentleman, That newe discarded Acade- 
mian. x6xx Steed Hist. Gt. Rrit.{ 163a) ix. xtx. 931 Reueience 
of the man . . moued so the aflbction of the Oxford Acn- 
deiuians. zflfix K. W. Cottf. Choract. (i860) 69 The cook, and 
the bedmaker . . are the necessary evils of an accademian. 
X691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. col aa He went to Loraine . . read- 
ing the Hebrew Lecture to the Academians of that place. 

Aoademie (aekfide-mik), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. academic -us, Fr. acadfmique .] 

A .adj. 

1 . Belonging to the Academy, the school or philo- 
soi hy of Plato ; sceptical. 

xoxo Healey St. Aug, City of God (1690) xi. xxvL 46B 
I fear not the Academike arguments . . that say : what if 
you erret 1777 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. II. xu The wise lend 
a very academic faith to every report which favours the 

r ssion of the reporter. 1796 Burke Subl. 4 B. PreC, Wks. 
87 Cicero true as he was to the academick philosophy. 

2 . Of or belonging to an academy or institution 
for higher learning ; hence, collegiate, scholarly. 

c 1388 Greene Friar Bacon ii. 6 Masters of our academic 
state That rule in Oxford, zm Br. Hall Virgjdem iv. vi. 83 
Oh let me lead an academicke life, zflrn G. Herbert Tem- 
ple 39, Affliction 43 Thou often didst with Academick praise 
Melt and dissolve my rage, xws Johnson Rambler No. 163 
P 4 Which my academick rudeness made me unable to re- 
pay. 1631 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1838) vj It betoken* in the 
Author a rusticity and academic seclusion. 187s o. Taylor 
Faust 11. i. 1 1. 9 See hitherward your grateful scholar wend- 
ing Outgrown the academic rods of old. 

3 . Of or belonging to a learned society, or asso- 
ciation for the promotion of art or science ; of or 
belonging to an Academician. 

1879 Patty Tel. May 23 Each successively forced the heavy 
portals of Somerset House and T rafalgar -square to . . admit 
them . . to Academic rank. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 

1 . An ancient philosopher of the Academy, an 
adherent of the philosophical school of Plato ; a 
I'latonist. 

zjM B[kari>] It. La Primaudarfs Fr.Acad.t) Plato, Xeno- 
phon . . ft manie other excellent personages, afterward 
called Academikes. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 977 Mellifluous 
streames that watered all the schools Of academics old and 
new. ini Chamrkns Cycl. s.v. They who embraced the 
system orPlato, among the ancients, were called academics. 
Academics ; whereas those who did the same since the re- 
storation of learning, have assumed the denomination of 


system ofPlato, among the ancients, were called academic/ , 
Academics ; whereas those who did the same since the re- 
storation of learning, have assumed the denomination of 
Platonists. z8je Sir J. Macintosh Progr. of Etk. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. aB His fcleanthes’] most formidable opponent, 
Arcestlaus the academic. 

2 . A member of a college or university ; a collegian. 

SS87 Fleming Cantu. Ho Unshed III. 1379/1 At hir being 
in Cambridge . . thus did an academike write in praise of 
the forenamed earle. 1611 Coryat Crudities 43 B All the men 
generally doe weare it, both citizens and Academicks. 1739 
Johnson Rambler Na 99 P 13 The academick hope* to divert 
the ladies. 1795 Gibbon Auto-Biog. 96 The uniform habit 
of the academics, the square cap and black gown. 

b. * Academical ti, which is the mote usual term. 

zflag I-ockhart Reg. Dalton (184a) 144 Dressed in the full 
academics of a gentleman Commoner— one of the most grace- 
ful, certainly, of all European costumes. 

8. A member of a society for promoting art or 
science ;» Ac a demist a, Academician, rare. 

Z7«s Chambers Cycl. *.v„ Academies or rather A cademittx 
is also used among us for the members of the modern 
Academies, or instituted societies of learned persons. 1868 
Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1873) 379 Like Coriolanus, the 
painter [ Sandy s] might say . . 1 1 is his to banish the judges, 
bis to reject the 4 Common cry* of academics. 
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4b pi. Academia, Eng. name of the Academic*, One 
of the writings of Cicero. 

Afltllltinfal (mkfidcmik&l), - el, [tprec. 

4 -Ah 1 .] 

A. adj. 

1 « Academic A I. rare. 

■AM J. Smith Old Age 936 With Devotion to admire that 
Academical Inscription fey [to mi unknown God]. 

2. - Academic A 2 , for which it is now more 
commonly used. 

igflj Fleming Cent*. Hoif ashed III. *39* /a As the u» 
demicull poet wnedow mid at the gratioua entering of 
hir snaicstie into Cambridge. 1969 Lett, of Junta* vu. 30 
An academical education has given you an unlimited com* 
mand . . of speech. ilg| Felton Fam. Lett. (1863) HL h He 
came puactuiaUy in hie academical costume iSH M. Pat 
twon Academ. Organ. 83 Academical life within college 
walla is a more valuable moral and social discipline than a 
solitary lodging. 

8. Of or belonging to an academy for the cultiva- 
tion of M/es iettres , arts, or sciences ; of or per- 
taining to an academician. 

(879 Athenmum 17 May 630 Academical in the sense that 
Couture's art was academical, the other work of the vener- 
able member of the Institute pleases us more. 

B. sb. pi. Academical robes ; the articles of dress 
usually worn by the students, graduates, or officials 
of a college or university. 

stn Lockhabt Reg, Dalton (184s) 130 Proctor. * Who are 
youT Are you gownsmen? Young man, how dare you be 
without your academicals?* x96x T. Hughes T. Brown at 
Ox/, xix. At first he caught up his cap and gown • . On 
second thoughts, however, he threw his academicals back on 
to the sofa. 

JLoadamioaUy (KkidcmiMUi), adv. [f. prec. 

•f -LY*.] In academic or academical manner, a. 
Platonically; sceptically, b. In relation to au aca- 
demy or seat of learning. 

igps Hohsey Travel* (1857) 937 [Wc] toke Cambridge . . 
one our wave . . and wee wear verie accademicaUie enter- 
tcynCO. idea Cobalts tical Dial xi (T.) These doctrines I 
propose academically, and for experiment sake. 1876 Emer- 
son £**» Ser. l x. 945 There are degrees in idealism. We 
learn firat to play with it academically. 1879 Standard 
s July 4 Academically, Ireland is worse off than England. 

Aas^ftwieian (ik*>d£mij&n). [a. Fr. acadi- 
widen, (. mcd. L. academic-u * : sec -ian.] 

1. A member of an academy, or society for pro- 
moting arts and sciences ; first used of the members 
of the French Academies, and in England of the 
Royal Academy ; now much more widely. It has 
taken the place of Acadiomibt. 

[Not in Bailey 1766.I 1799 Johnson Plan of Diet. Wk«. 
1787 IX. 169 The academicians of France rejected terms of 
ecience In their first essay. s8c8 J. Noxthcote Sir J. Rey- 
nold* II. 146 Invective and satire against the principal Aca- 
demicians, and most pointedly against Sir Joshua. _ *8jo 
Lyxll Print. GeoL (1875) II. 11. xxix. up The Academicians 
described derangements in some of the buildings of Calabria. 

2. A collegian ; - Aoadkmio B 2 . rare. 

*749 Chesterfield Lett. 196 (179a) II. 937 As for Turin . . 
you cannot conveniently reside there as an academician. 
1873 C. K Brihtf-ds Five Yr*. in Eng. Univ. (ed. 3) 34 The 
ignorance of the popular mind has often represented acade- 
micians riding, travelling, etc. in cap and gown. 
Aaadaiwim am [sokidemi-iz’m). [f. Academic 
4 -ism.] A tenet or opinion of the Academic 
philosophy. 

x6so Hkalky St. A ng.. City o, f God 753 In these new Acade- 
micismes . . the question medl'cth not with the nature of that 
which wc are. to attaine. 1880 J. S. Reid Cicero's Acad. 93 
Vnrro was a follower of the Stoicised Academicism of An- 
tiochua. 

f AoaAfimigia (ikardemiz'm). Ob*, rare. [f. 
Academy 4 -ihm.J 1 The doctrine of the Academic 
philosophy.' J. 

c 1730 A. Baxter Ena. into Nat. Soul (1745) II. 954 This is 
the great principle of Academism and Scepticism, That 
Truth cannot be perceived 

+ Aoademjjrt ifiksedemist). Obs. [a. F r.acadl- 
mis/e : see Academy and -iht.] 

1. An Academic philosopher; a sceptic. 

e 1730 A. Baxter Enq. into Nat. Soul K 174O II. 355 Some- 
times a Dogmatist . . and sometimes a regular Mid precise 
Academist. 1891 Ray Creation (1704) 11. 386 These Acade- 
mism (Aristotle and Pliny) do not refer merely to the light- 
ness of this Creature's Body. 

2. A member of an academy for the promotion of 
arts or sciences. I 11 this sense it is now supplanted 
by Academician. 

<891 Ray Creation (1704) 11. 384 The Parisian Acedemlsta 
observe of the Sea-Tortoise, that the Cleft of the Glottis was 
strait and dose. «7 *J; Warton Ess. on Pope II. ix. 70 Such 
is the Commentary of the academist on these famous lines 

8 . A pupil in a school for riding, etc. See 
Academy 5 . 

189s Evelyn Diary Sept 7 Chevalier Paul . . had never 
been an Academist, and yet govern'd a very unruly horse. 

tAfifi'damite. Obs . V A follower of Plato: see 
Academy 1. a. 

>874 Whitgift Defence 39 Infected with the rustic sect of 
Academitea. 

Aofedemisfl (aksrd2maiz\ v. rare. [f. Aca- 
demy 4 -i ee.] To form into an academy. 

«868 Daily Tet, May 4 English literature indeed made up 
its mind long since not to be inregimented orucademised. 
iOfidsny (ikie*d*mi), also 5 aohadomye, 6 


[a. Fr. aeadMo, fid. L. add dfmia, 
a. G t. 4teadiffda, more pr o per l y imtfjfMm adt, t 
'Aeriftprt name of a man; cf. Horace's tmms 
Academi, the 'groves of Academes.'] 

1. Proper name of a garden near Athens where 
Plato taught, 

achadoaye. 


i«ugni, 

1474 Caxton The Cheese 86 Plato . . chose his mamtfottand 
. - * 1603 Holland Plutarch s ~~ 


little jungle or plot of around, was the iisldta* 


d^gfa ac 

lion ofplato. irfoyTtoanwoH A txJueoL Grstca lL x 6 Aca- 
demy . . was a large enclosure of ground which was once 
the pro perty of a cittaen at Athene named Academus . . Some 
however say that it received its name from an ancient hero. 

or system of Plato. 

13a From the Philosophers 
Acade mia, xvai Chambers 
CycL r»v» The trident academy doubted of .JSrything, and 
went so far as to stake it a doubt, whether or no they ought 
to doubt. 1871 Farsaji Witness of Hist. iii. xoo Without 
eloquence she silenced the subtle dialectics of the Academy. 
8. A place where the arts and sciences are taught ; 
an institution for the study of higher learning ; in 
the general sense including a university, but in 
popular usage restricted to an educational institu- 
tion claiming to hold a rank between a university 
or college and a school. In England the word has 
been abused, and is now in discredit in this sense. 

1549 CompL of Scot/. ( 1879) 13 Thir tua princis be chance 
entnt in the achademya, to heir anc lesson of philosophic. 
c 1988 Greene Friar Bacon iL 37 Joying that our academy 
yields A man suppos'd the wonder of the world. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 33 V37 The fashionable academies of 
our metropolis. 1849 Macaulay Mist. Eng. 1. 339 He had 
been master of an academy which the Dissenters had set up 
at lalingtoa 1876 Grant Burgh Schools ScotL il iL 115 The 
oldest Academy in Scotland is that of Perth, 
t b .Jig. The arts, or circle of knowledge, taught in 
an academy, or a treatise comprehending them. Obs . 

ttud Char, so Whatsoever be- 


find A little Academy in his Mind. 1879 A. Browne (/j 
Art pictoria: or an Academy treating or Drawing, Painting, 
etc. >794 H. Walpole Lett, to //. Mann 957(1834) II L 74 
That living academy of love-lore my Lady Vane. 

4. Hence, a place of training. 

1370 Sir H. Gilbert Qu. Elisabeths* Achadtmy 12 Wher- 
by your Maiesties and Successors courtes shalbe for euer . . 
becomen a most noble Achademy of chiuallrie, pollicy and 
philosophic 1877 R. Gilpin Damon. Sacra (1887) 67 Evil 
company is sin’s nursery &. Satan's academy. 1781 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xli. 495 The assemblies of Che xeulots in private 
houses which . . luid become so many academies of fanati- 
1847 Hunt Men, Women, 4 Dk*. II. xiL 310 The 


graces and good qualities which she retained . . rendered her 
house a sort of academy of good breeding. 

6. A place of training in some special art, ai a 
Riding Academy, the Royal Military Academy, etc. 

1734 tr. Rollin'* Ant. Hist. IV. X.41X They called the places 
• •Gymnasia, which answers very near to our academies. 
175s Chambers CycL s.v., Academy is particularly under- 
stood of a riding-school. 188a Daily New* 5 May a A The 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich . . The Officer who was placid in 
charge of the Academy. 

6. A society or institution for the cultivation and 
promotion of literature, of arts and sciences, or of 
some particular art or science, as the French 
Academy, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, which latter is commonly called in 
England 1 the Academy.' Familiarly the name is 
extended to the Annual exhibition of the Society. 

1691 Ray Creation (1704) 11.390 Several Creatures dissected 
by the Koval Academy of Sciences at Paris. 1769 Sir J. 
Kkynoi.ds Disc, at Opening of Royal A cademy An Academy, 
in which the polite Arts may be regularly cultivated, is at 
last opened among us by Royal Munificence. 18*8 Max 
MOller Chip 1 (1880) III. l 34 After the model of the literary 
academies in Italy, academies were founded at the Small 
courts of Germany. 1873 Black Pr. if Thule (1875) xii. 190 
We were at the Academy all the morning, and mamma is not 
a bit tired. 

7. Attrib., as in Academy-board, Academy Dinner, 
Academy-figure, Academy Lectures, etc. An Aca- 
demy figure is usually drawn half-life-size in crayon 
or pencil from a nude model. 

1789 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, i, I have seen also Academy 
figures by Annibale Caracci . . drawn with all the peculiari- 
ties of an individual modd 1839 Gullick & Timm Paint- 
ing 313 When a painter introduces a figure wanting in repose 
or in its parts inharmonious . . it is at once called ‘Academic,* 
or an ' Academy Figure.’ Ibid. 917 Academy board is a thin 
millboard, on which most of the studies made at the Academy 
are painted. 

ArO&dialita (5k*» diabit). Min. [f. Acadie , Fr. 
name of Nova Scotia 4 -uti repr. Gr. A/ 80 * stone.] 

* Acadialite , from Nova Scotia, is only a reddish 
chabazite.' Dana. 

AcadliB t&k?i‘dttn\ a. and/ A [tAcgdieWov* 
Scotia 4 -an.] Of or native to NovoScotia. 

179s Bsatson Nov. 4 Mil Mem. 1. 306 /nay wire Joined 
by m many Canadians, Acadians and Indiana iM Ban- 
croft Hist. U.S. Ul.x.417 He sent Da Pontleroy . . to travel 
through America . . in the guise of an Acadian wanderer. 

Aqkjon (a-kogit). [Fr. word: see C askew.] 

1. The Cashew or Cashew-nut. 

17*9 Bradley Fam. Diet. av. The Nut or Chestnut of 


Aoaloo, a Fruit that Is ataost ae big as e Chestnut. R794 
Maarvw Rous se ad e Bat.sAn. e6e Acajou or Cashew we know 
chiefly by the nut, which grows at the end of a fieehy body 
es huge as an orange, and fall of an arid Juke. 

2. A medicinal preparation yielded by the ma- 
hogany tree (Fr. aeOfou). 

1879 Syd. Sec. Le*e. 

-ftftfil, compound suffix \ consisting of -al repr. 
L. -dlis, -die 4 of the nature of, belonging to, ' added 
to -AO (q.v.), which although strictly an adj. ending 
was so often used substantively, ©.«. demoniac, 
maniac, ammoniac, aphrodisiac, that it became usual 
to make the adj. in •aeal even when no sb. occurs, 
as heliacal. As in the cogn. -ic, -ical, adjectives 
in ae are primary objective attribute^ of or per- 
taining to the thing, while adjectives in oca* are 
only secondary, of the nature of or connected with 
-the attribute m -ac, or its embodiment, hence more 
remotely and subjectively relating to the thing; 
e.jg. the cardiac arteries, a cardiac (medicine' 1 , car- 
dsacat qualities of a herb. But this distinction is 
not always observed. Examples: ammoniacal, 
aphrodisiaeal, cardiacal, demoniacal, heliacal, hypo- 
chondriacal, maniacal, paradisiacal, frosodiacal, 
theriacal. 

t Acfele, fek&lo, ppl- a. Obs. [contr. for fuller 
*acalen ; probably OE. ofealen pa. pple. of vb. 
of-calan , c&l, calen, f. of + colon to be cold; but 
possibly a lost OE. acalen, f. a- pref. intensive^ off, 
away 4 colon. Acale is parallel to awake ppl. adj. 
for awaken OE. owac-cn pa. pple. See also the 
later acold.J Cold, frozen. 

rxsso Seuyn Sages CW.) ixis What helpeth hit lenger tale? 
That night he sat we! sore akaleAndhlswiflaiwarmeabedde. 
>877 I-angl. P. PL B. xvm. 30a Bothe hungry and akale. 
1393 Ibid. C. xxl 439 For blod may seo blood * bob* a-Jmrst 
anaa-cak, Ac blod may nai seo blod ’ blede, bote hym rewe. 
>883 Gowas Co*/. IIL 996 He was so sore a calc, That the 
wute of him self no bote. 

▲oaleph (srk&lef), Aoalephfl (ae-k&lJf). Zool. 
Also Aoallphe. An animal of uie class Acalepha. 

1708 Phtllifs, Aealiphe , the great stinging nettle, or the 
Sea-nettle, a sensible Plant. i8m Kirby Habits 4 Inst, of 
An. I. vb *95 The Gelatines which some consider as a dis- 


tinct class under the name of Acalephca 187a Dana Corals 
App. 11. 375 Acalcphs, or Jelly-fishes, or Medusae as many of 
them are called. 

il Aaalepha (cekfilrfa), sb. pi. Zool. [mod. L. sb. 
pt. (prop. adj. sc. animaltd) {. Gr. bnoxf^ a nettle; 
also used in the form Acalepha fern, pi.] A class of 
Radiate marine animals, embracing the Jelly fishes 
and Medusas, of pellucid gelatinous substance ; so 
called from possessing the power of stinging or 
tingling anything which they touch, whence some 
of them are also known as sea-nettles. The sing. 
is supplied by Acaleph, Acalepkan . 

1815 Patterson Zoology 30 The various functions performed 
by the Aealephae. 1835 Gossa Marine Zool. I. 37, Class 11 
Acalepha (Sea Blubbers), The most common form of these 
animals is that of an umbrella or a mushroom ; a broad cir- 
cular convex disk of jelly, usually clear and colourless. 
Aoftlephan (sekfili'fan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
prec. 4 -AN.] 

A- adj. Of or belonging to the class Acalepha. 
Mod. Its structure shows an approach to the Acalephan type. 
B. sb. An Acalcph, or animal of the class Acalepha. 
X843OWEN Anal. Invert. An. xzx The form described and 
figured by M. San in 1899 as a new genus of Acalephan. 
ivu KnigMs Eng. CycL 1 . 94 The general opinion seems to 
be that touch is the only sense possessed by the Acalephan*. 

Aealaphoid (sek&lrfoid), a. Zool. [f. Acalepha 
4-oid repr. Gr. -o«i8-4* like.] Resembling the 
Acalepha or jelly-fishes. 

Webster cites Dana, Worcester cites Owen. 
Acfelyoinfl (fiks lisain), a. Sot. [ad. mod. Is 
aealyein-us f. Gr. d not 4 ndAvf, -Cn-a flower- cup : 
see -ini I.] Having do calyx or flower-ci p. 

1698 Gray. 

AcalyoinOTLfl («kali sinas\ a. Dot. [f. mod. 
L. aca/pcin-us 4 -ooa.] « Acalycine. 

AeaJyculate (sckali‘kiMU*t\ a. Sot. [f. Gr. d 

K iv. 4 mod. L.caiycul-us dim. of calyx cup 4 -ate 2.] 
aving no calyculus or accessory calyx. 
A^sfynal (fikae'likil), a. Sot. Tf. Gr. a priv. 4 
NoAvx-a cup 4 -al.] Of stamens: Inserted on the 
receptacle without adhesion to the calyx. 
A-Ofemp (iksrmp), adv. prop, phrase, rare. [f. 
after afield .] To the camp. 

>809 J. Barlow Colnmbiadsx. 637 Some carmen, as scamp 
they drove, Had seen her coursing for the western grove, 
t JUfiHg( 88 I| v. Obs . [f. h-prtf. 1, intensive 4 
Caxoxn.] f To grow foolish or mad. 

e me St. Nath. (Abb. Cl.) bosk De Keiscr, al acanget, heffle 
nosed mon dream. Ibid, bub Hu do, dame, dotes tu? Cwen, 
ecangea tu nu? 

t Aofanonicfal, o. Obs. [f. late L. acanonie-us 
a. Gr. unaobviKot 4 - al .] Not belonging to the canon 
(of Scripture) ; uncanonical. 

IMS Craumcm CycL Supp. The Apocryphal books are also 
called AcanonicaL 



AGAYHAJtSY. 


jLOAareft 

lOyttL (Maraty. £0/. 4)90 7 aoanto. [a. Fr. 

euanthe ; ad. L. Acanthus.] » Acanthus. 

*«• Gosats* Principle a The Corinthian Heads lo repre- 
sent a Bm 1 u| with Acante Leaves. 1M6 Lindley & Mooes 
Treas. M 6 The genuine actaths, formerly celled Bmn- 
carmnes, eve emollient. 

AcutiUWlOU tekSnV-Jw), Bot. [f. L. 
Aoanth-ub 4 * •ACBOH8.J Of the typeof the Acanthus; 
epithet of the natural order Acanlhacem of which the 
Aeanthni it the typical genua* 
lygi CtukmM Cye. iv. Acanthus, Acanthus . . the rope*, 
notation of the leaves of an acaniheceoua plant. 1880 J.S. 
Cooree Coral Lands 1 . xvii. 197 An acanthaceotu herb, in* 
habiting twen^M. 

Ana-ntMaf (Ikae*n)>in, -aln), a. [f. L. Aoanth- 
us 4- -ini.] Of, or pertaining to, the Acanthui. 

im Chambers Cyc/. St*//. s.v., Acanthlne garments . . a 
Icindof embroidery, wrought in imitation of the Egyptian 
acanthus or thorn. zOsj Nicholson Pros/. Builder 379 
Acanthina means ornamented with leaves of the acanthus 

Aoanthite (4k»*n)»it). Min. [£. Gr. dUorda a 
thorn + -itR formative of names of minerals.] 
4 A native sulphide of silver, found at Fniherg, etc. ; 
crystals usually slender-pointed prisms; color iron- 
black or like argentite.* Dana. 

Aaa^th^. ad. Gr. dnar$o- combining form of 
&xav$a thorn, aa in dnavbo-fbpot thorn-bearing; 
hence in many modem compound! with sense of 
4 thorn, thorny.' 

▲oantitOOdphaloiIH (4k»:nJw,se-flUaa\ a. 
Physiol, [mod. 7. Gr. unaybo- thorn + xs^oA-ij head 
•f - 0 U 8 .I Having a spiny head. 

1839-47T0DD Cycl A not. A Phyt. III. S34/1 In many of the 
Acanthocephalous Sterelndmha . . the skin . . becomes more 
coriaceous 

AoaathoolfodOHl (sekdrnjykladas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. u/cavQo- thorn + nhdd-os shoot 4* -ous.] * Having 
spiny branches.' Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
Apanthologioal (XkeemJxJVdsik&l), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. dnarBo- thorn + -logical.] Pertaining to 
the study of the nature and functions of spines, 
founded on the study of spines. 

1881 Macintosh in Nature No. 6a& 41 The systematic 
value of acanthological characters 
▲oanthophorOUB (tekwnlyrfoiaa), ■•. Bot. 
[f. Gr. uKavOotpi'.p-vs bearing thorns, prickly + ous.] 
‘Spine-bearing. 1 Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 
Acanthopterous (®k*nftrpteras), a. £f. Gr. 
buctxvOu- thorn + nrtp-ov wing + -ous.l prop. Spiny- 


winged, as the Cassowary; but used also as splny- 
finned - ACANTiioprEKTOioua. 

1870 Kolleston An. Lift 4a The perch, and indeed the 
entire Acanihopterous order to which it'bclongs 

Aoanthoptorygian (kk8en)>ppteridgi&n>, a. 
and sb. Zool. [f. Aoanthoptkutgii 4- -Air.] Belong- 
ing to the spiny-finned fishes; substantively , a spiny- 
finned fish. 

1839 Kirby Habits 4 Itut. of An. II. xxi. 393 The Acan- 
thopterygians, or spiny- rayed Fishes 1835 Owen SkeL 4 
Teeth 93 Those fishes which have one or more of the hard 
spines at the beginning of the pectoral, ventral, dorsal, and 
anal fins are called 1 acanthoptcrygian/or spiny-finned fishes. 
1863 Burton Book Hunter, If you speak of an Acanthop- 
tcrygian, it is plain that you are not discussing perch in re- 
ference to its roasting or boiling merits 

II Ao&nthoptarygii (ak® : nJ>pptSrrd3i,3i), sb. 
//. Zool. [mod. U, prop. adj. plur. masc. (sc. pisce$\ 
f. Gr. daardo- thorn + nrepvyt-ov a fin, dimin. of 
tr rtpv£ a wing.] An order of Fishes, forming the first 
group of the Osseous sub-division, distinguished by 
having hard and spiny rays in the dorsal fins, as in the 
common perch and stickleback ; s; iny-finned fishes. 

1833 Pen. Cycl. I See next.] 1847 Carpenter Zool. II. § 35s 
The Acanthopterygii cannot be easily subdivided, except 
into families* 

AowthoptHrygioiLS (akresnjypt4rid3as\ a. 
Zool. [f. A canthi iptab you + -ous.] Havingspine- 
like rays in the dorsal fin ; spiny-finned : — an epi- 
thet of a group of fishes. 

1833 Pen. Cycl. n.v. Acantho/terygii , M. Cuvier divided the 
Acanthopterygious Fishes into fifteen families. 

Aomthw (ikarn^s). [L., a. Gr. &nay$oi, L 
&tav$a thorn, f. dmj a sharp point.] 

1. Bot. A genus of herbaceous plants (monopetal- 
ous cxqgens, N.O. Acaetthaccm). In popular UBe, 
the name is chiefly applied to the spedei A. s/inosus , 
Bear's Breech or Brank -Ursine, native to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and cultivated in England, 
celebrated among the Greeks and Romans lor the 
elegance of its leaves. 

till Surplst ft Markham Counirey Farms 803 Beam- 
breech, called of the Latines Acanthus. ><67 Milton P, L. 
iv. 6oA On either side Acanthus, and each odorous bushy 
shrub. Fenced up the verdant wall 184a Tennyson Lotos- A. 
14a The emerald-eolourM water falling Thro* many a wov’n 
acanthus-wreath divine t 

2. Arch. A cq&ventionalued representation of the 
leaf of Acanthus s/inosus , used in the decoration 
of the Corinthian and Composite capitals ; said to 
have been modelled alter the plant by Callimachus. 

17N ChambIM CycL s.v., Acanthus, in architecture, an 
ornamedt of the Corinthian and Composite Aiders. 1879 


Scott Laet. on Atxktt. 1. 8» They rssusrs an almost Classic 
form— the acanthus being finely used, 
te'ltalli Mm, [mod. f. Gr. d*4 point 4- 
drri against, opposite 4 ewvof cone.] A synonym 
of Areadalite, a kind of epidote. (Not used by Dana.) 

xSoa £diu. Rep. III. 308 Epidote . . comprehends thaltite 
and the acanticone of drAodiida. 

AoapHlilftr v&ksrpsiHlix), a. Bot. [f. K- /ref. 
14, not + L. ca/sula Capsule 4- -ab.] Not having 
I a capsule. 

<879 Syd. Sac. Lax. 

AcftgdifaO (iklrdiftk>, a. Physiol, [mod. f. Gr. 
dnapibi-ot without a heart (f. A not + naphta heart) + 
ao ; after Gr. *ap9tan-6i o( the heart.] Without a 
heart. 

^Zofariaalll (aekkrai-ksisV Path. [mod. L., f. Gr. 
inapt a mite + -ash.] A species of skin-disease^ 
caused by parasites of the mite kind. 

its8 Kirby ft S fence Entomol. Lett. I. Iv. 97 The term 
Acariasls by which 1 propose to distinguish genetically all 
acarine diseases. 

AparioiAi (ee’k&risoid). [f. mod. L., Acab-us + 
-clda -killer ; f. cmdfrt in comp, -ctdlre to kill.] A 
preparation for destroying Atari, 

1879 Syd. Sac. Lex. 

(i AOfariito (ftkseridi), sb. pi. Zool. [mod. L., f. 
Aoah-u + -iDiE.] A family of small Arachnida, 
breathing by pores like insects ; comprising mites 
and ticks. (For the sing. Acaridan is uned.) 

1847 Carpenter Zool. II. $766 The Acaridae are very 
widely, in fact universally, distributed. 

Aoaridnn (hkas ridin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Acahid-ac4- -an.] Of or belonging to the Acaridm 
or mites, subst. A member ol the mite family. 

1839 Kirby Habits 4 Inst. 0/ An. II. xix. 306 The bat is 
infested by Another parasite, placed by Dr. Leach at the end 
of the Acaridans. 

Aoarina (arkfirainl, a. Path. [f. mod. L. Acar- 
UN + -INE 1 .] Of, belonging, or due, to Atari or mites. 

s8s8 Kirby & Spence Entomol. Lott. I. iv. 9B The cause 
of either the pedicular or acarine disease, 

jLoHroid (arkiroid), a. Zool. [f. mod. L. Acati-hb 
4 - oid] Having the form oi, or allied to, an 
Acarus or mite ; mite-like. 

xBBo F. W. Burridgk Gard. 4/ Sun xiv. a 93 My skin . . 
was covered with irritable red eruptions, caused by a minute 
red parasite of acaroid nature. 

|| AoaniH (m kar/^s). Zool. PI. soar! ( ui). [mod. 
L. f. Gr. bisapt a mite, f. dnapjs minute, too short 
for cutting, f. d not 4 nap- aorist stem of atlpitv to 
cut.] A genus of minute Arachnida, or spiderdike 
animals, embracing the cheese-mite ana its con- 
geners ; a mite. 

1698 Sir T. Browne Gard. 0/ Cyrus Iv. 179 [Boiled water] 
affording neither uliginous coats, gnat worms, Acari, etc., like 
crude and common water. 1847 Carpenter Zool. II. 1 766 
Some of the Acari have the power of spinning webs, . one of 
these is well-known as the Red Spider in hothouses. s06a 
Mss. Sprio Last Years in India 140 The fowls have been ex- 
terminated by small-pox, and by the assaults of a little blue 
acarua. 

▲oarpallOM (cekajpe hs\ a. Bot. [f. Gr. d 
not 4- mod. L. car pell -us Carpel 4 - -out*.] Having 
no caipels. 

1879 Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Acarpous (&k&rpas\ a. Bot. [f. Gr. d not + 
jedaw-or iniit + -ous.] Not producing fruit ; unfruit- 
ful ; sterile. 

t Aom, *dv. Obs. [a. OFr. d cas, by chance, 
accidentally ; see Case j 

c 1300 Sir Tristrcm (z 8 zi; So it bifel scan. 

+ AofaSt, v . Obs. 3 - 4 , also akaat. Pa. t. aoaste. 
Pa. /pie. a oasten, aoast, akeat. [f. A- fire/. 1 away 4 - 
(Jast.J To eft'd down, throw down, cast away or rff. 

rxaao Seinte Marherete 1 (Ha] overcomen ant akasten 
hare hreo cunne fan. rsaao Leg. St. Katherine 11x7 Deafi 
ne acaste nawt Crist, ah Crist ouercom dead, c lasg Halt 
Meidenhad 5 Warpen eaucr toward (is tur for to hasten hit 
adun . . And nis ha witerlichc akast, & in to Jmowdom idrahen. 
c ZS3D Aucrcn Rhvle 318 Ich was sane ouerkumcn! and 
hereuore be sunne is more hen 3>f kh heftle ibeon akest mid 
strenche. c 1300 Seuyn Sages ( W.) 600 The olde tre his vertu 

J fan scast 1394 Creed qf Pierce PI. Z97 Now is my cont- 
ort a -cast. 

Ao&t, obs. form of Achate and Aoati. 
Aoutalcotio (akrctdle ktik), a. Pros . [ad. late 
L. acatalectic-us ad. Gr. unarbXrjnr at (negat. of Hard- 
Krjnrosi see Catai.kiTIC).] Not cstalectic; not 
wanting a syllable in the lat>t foot ; complete in its 
syllables: aUo^Ndrf. ‘Averse, which has the complete 
number of syllables, without defect or superfluity.' J. 

1989 Puttbnham Eng. PeeiU (1869) ZA9 The Oreekes and 
Latines vsed verses . . which they called Catalecticke and 
Acatalecticka. 1791 Chanbrrb Cycl a v. Catatectic , The 
antients called Catatectic Verses, those which wanted either 
feet or syllables; in opposition to Aeaialecttcs, which are 
complete verses, wanting nothing. 1899 Donaldson Gr. Gram. 
1 698 The most Important, and perhaps the oldest species of 
iambic vent, was the Truneter Acatatectie. 
AOfttftUftOtio (fiks > t&lre'ktik\ a. rare. [f. Gr. d 
not 4 * Catallactic.] Opposed to catallactics or po- 
litical economy. 

1869 Pall Mats G. to Dec. S3 Communism and socialism, 


In all their farms. * I utterly abjure— Christian or un- 
christian; cstallacric or acateflactic. 

Aoitllmy (kkr thlcpfi). [ad. med. L. acata- 
lepsies «. Gr. EnaraXxpltia incomprehensibleness, f. 
d not 4 - eard thoroughly 4 - Kfpfns a seizing.] Incom- 
prehensibility:— a term of the Sceptic philosophers; 
the correlative of Agnosticism, which is said of 
the mental faculty, while Acatalepsy is the property 
of the unknowable object 

sdo9 Bacon Ado. 4 f Learning (1640) Pret 37 Ihoss very 
•chooles of Philoeophers. who downe-right maintained Acata- 
lepsie or kncomprehemubiHty. 1878 in Phil Trans. XI. 
701 The Acadentfcks, who professing an Acatalepsy, affirmed 
this one thing only to be certain, Nihil certs ocirt posse. 1847 
Lawns Hist. Philos. (1871)1. 369 Arcesilaus could from Platoa 
works deduce his own theor) of the incomprehensibility of 
all things ; the acataieDsv. 

AotEklaptio (&ka?tfile ptik), a . rare . [f. scho- 
lastic h.acatalepticus . F r. acataleptique) f.Gr.dxard- 
Ktprr-ot incomprehensible 4 -tens, see -ir.] Relating 
to acatalepsy ; incapable of being certainly com- 
prehended or ascertained. 

{173c in Bailrv.) 1847 Lewis Hist. Philos. (1871) I. 389 
According to the Academicians all Perceptions were acata- 
leptic, i.a. bora no conformity to the objects perceived. 

II AioatMtaifa (rekftts'st&sis). rare [f. Gr. d 
not 4- naraaraais settlement ; the compound does 
not occur in cl. Gr.1 An unsettling, or confusing. 

1883 Dr. E. Hooker Prqf. Pordagfs Myst. Dio. 89 , 0 the 
Metempsychosis of our Souls 1 It is not a mere Acatastasis 
of our minds that marreth all the Beutie and Gloria of our 
Religion. 

tAostt. Obs. 4 - 7 , also aoat, achat, achats, 
[a. early OFr. (1 1 the.) and Norman acal (later OFr., 
1 ath c., achat) purchase ; stem of acater, aehater 
(mod. Fr. acheter) to buy:— late L. aceaptS-re to ac- 
quire, f. ac- —ad- to 4 captdre to seize, catch at. The 
original Eng. form acat, aeate, under later Fr. in- 
fluence varied with achat, Achatk, which, in the 
original sense of purchase, became at length the 
regular form. But in the -sense of provisions, 
dainties , the Norman form acates predominated, 
and was finally aphetized to Catib.J 
X. Buying, purchasing, purchase. 
f 1388 Chaucer Prologue 571 Algate he wayted so In his 
sente. That he was ay biforn and in good state [later MSS. 
achant, aciiste]. 

2. pi. or coll. sing. Things purchased ; such pro- 
visions as were not made in the house, but had to 
be purchased fresh when wanted, as meat, fish, etc. 
lienee, all provisions except the home produce of 
the baker and brewer; foreign viands, dainties, deli- 
cacies. Aphetized as early as 1460 to Catks. 

1489 Manners 4 Housek. Ex/s. Eng. (1841) 51Z My master 
paid to Braham . . that he toke John Kookc for fresh* 
acates. 19*8 Househ. Ord. 0/ Hen. Villi 1790; 139 To make 
provision of fresh acate, as well for flesh aa fish, iflst 
Cores. s.v. Ver, Tout ostat est viande anx vers: All States 
are wormes acates. a >837 B. Jon son Sad She /herd iii. 19, 
1, and all choise that plenty can send in ; Bread, wine, acates, 
fowl, feather, fish, or fin. (890 Hacket Life qf Williams 
1. 33 To which accates he [Abp. Spalatol . . never put his hand 
towards them, but liked our venison and English dishes a 
great deal better. 

▲oatagorioal (&krct6gp*rikfil . a. rare -f. [f. A- 
/ ref. 1 *, not 4 -Catk<.orical.] Not categorical, or 
according to the categories ; loose, or inexact, in 
reasoning. 

166s K. W. Couf. Char act. (i860) 84 [They] fill up their 
sermon with the riff-raff of their own nodles . . and a multi- 
tude of illogicall acatagoricall reasons and arguments. 

tioatfiTf aoa*tOHT. Obs.; also aohatour, 
aohator. [a. Anglo-Norm. acatour , early OFr. 
acateor (later OFr. achatour, mod. Fr. aeheteur) a 
buyer:— late \ ..accaptdtorem, n. of agent f. accaptdre : 
see Acatk. At hatch: R came to be restricted more 
to the official title of an officer of the Ro>al House- 
hold ; acatour , acater, passed into common use, 
and was aphetized to catour , Catkk.] A purchaser 
of provisions, a purveyor ; a provider or preparer 
of cates or delicacies ; a cater or caterer. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 568 (Camb. MS.) A gentyl Maun- 
oiple was pan of a temple, Of whiche acAtouru myytt take 
exsaumple.( Harl. MS. achatour*'. a 1837 B. Jonron Devil is 
an Ass 1. 11. (TiiL) He is my wardrobe man K my acater, cook, 
Butler, and steward. 

t Aofa’tery. Obs ; also aoatry, aooatro, aooa- 
try, aohatry . [f. Acater v-t.] Provisions purchased ; 
also, ‘the room or place allotted to the Keeping of 
all such provisions as the purveyors purchased for 
the King. Halliwell. 

a <377 Househ. Ord. of Edut. Ill (1700)4 Buttery, Achatry. 
Chanaery, etc. xgss Visit of Charles V to Eng. in Hull 
Pa/. (1849) 78 Item, pLicardcs to be hadd forth# purveors of 
the pultre, accatre, and other. 15*6 Househ. Ord. of Hen. 
VI it, 149 The seijeaiit of the sentry . . shall see that . . as 
wed flesh as fish, be good & of the beat. 9991 MS. to Maens. 
Mag. XLV. 447'i'he Aratryc, or purchases made of flesh meat, 
579/., Niclude* veals.Iaiiib.inuttons.luNpof bacon. 1791 Cham- 
Br.RR Cycl. s.v., The officers of the Acotery, are 0 seijeant, 
two joint<lerlu, and a yeoman of the salt-storao. 
Aoffithffinqr (arki)ajsi). Med. [ad. Gr. dna/ap- 
<rta {. d prir. + na$apat-ot purging ; f. naPalp-stv to 
cleanse.] Filth, impurity; lack of purging. 

WoMcrxTEK cites Buchanan. 



ACATJDAL 


ACCENT* 


Caudal.] 


(fckjdil), a. [f. A- pref va, not + 
Acauoatb, the more correct form. 


xfla§ Tonp C yet. Anal . 4> Phys. v. xai/a The several stages 
ef development of the peculiar acaudal . . spermatic cor- 

P jQ>»d>ti (ikgd/«t), a. [f. A- prtf* 14 + Cau- 
date.} Tail leu. 

JT«r. Lex. 

AoftVleioe&t (ark$lrs&it\ a. Bot. [f. A- pref. 
1 4, not + C au lbhc'i .nt .1 Apparently htcmlcss, having 
a very short stem, or naving the stem concealed in 
the ground. 

1894 Balfour Outl. Bot. 49 The Rtem in no short in tome 
plants, m the Primrose! Cowslip . . that they are called 
scentless or acaulescent. 1869 M. 1 '. Mart krr ('eg. Teratol. 
Absolute suppression of the main axis it tantamount to the 
non-existence of the plant, 10 that the terms ' acaulescent/ 
4 . mu Ionia, ' etc., must be considered relatively only. 

▲oanlrne (4k§*lin, -ain), a. Bot. [f. mod. U 
acaul-is stemle&s (f. (ir. d nriv. + L. caul is fltem > + 
•ink. Cf. mod. Fr. acaule . ] * Acaulescent. 
t $47 in Craig. 

AomIom (aek5lflw*a\ a. Bot . [f. mod. 'L.acaul-is 
(see prec ) + -ohp.J - Acaulkhcknt. 

16I6 in Phil. Trans. XVI. 984 Capillary or Acaulose Herb*. 
1849 Brandi: Diet. Sc. jlv., Ai aulose . . a term used for those 
plants which have no stem. 

AMUloU (ftk$*la») f a. Bot. [f. mod. L. acaul- 
. is, Fr. acaule + -ouh.J - Acaulkhcknt. 

**7 In Craig. 

Ti < )f the three preceding attempts to english Lin- 
naeus's acaulis, Jussieu's acaule, this is most in ac- 
cordance with Kng. analogies. 

t Aooa bla, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. acca/dc-r.] 
To overwhelm, crush. 

a 1 6a6 Bacon vi. 97a Ord. MS. (L.) Honours have no bur- 
den but thankfulness, which doth rather raise men’s spirits, 
than accable them or press them down. 

Acodian ak/ 1 tliin). Of or belonging to Ac- 
cad, an ancient city mentioned in Gen. x. jo, along 
with Ikibel, Krech, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. A language preserved in cuneiform in- 
scription- earlier than the Assyrian. 

Accede iiK'IcsTd'. [ad. L. acccd-fre, f. or- - ad- 
to 4- tVi/iVt* to move on, go, conic. Cf. Fr. accfder 
(14th c.)] To come to a place, state or dignity ; to 
come into an opinion, to agree. 

1. To cotnc forward, approach, or arrive (at a 
place or -tale). 

*677 Galk Crt. of Gentiles II. iv. 339 As soon ns it existes 
it perisheth : it recedes as soon as it accedes. 1759 Wilson 
Tourmalin in Phil. Trans . LI. 317 One body elect rifted plus 
and another body electrified minus . . accede, or move to- 
wards each other. 186a F. II am. Ref at. Hindu Philos. Syst. 
958 A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its subject. 

2. To arrive at, or enter upon an office or dignity. 
Const, to. 

' 1796 C. Lucas Ess. on Waters I. Dedn., That Chosen Fam- 
ily . . acceded to the thrones of these Redeemed Realms. 
1799 S. Thunks A nglo-Sax. (1838) 1 . 440 A petty prince in 
the southern parts of Scandinuvia who acceded in 863. 1867 

Burton Hist. Scot. I. 43 The Emperor Julian . . had just ac- 
ceded to the purple. 1879 The Phinck op Walkm in Unify 
A’ri vs 38 Apr. 2/5 , 1 acceded to this post after the death of my 
lamented father. 

3. To join oneself, Income a party, give one’s ad- 
hesion ; hence, to assent, agree to (unto obO. 

143a 90 Tui.vima Hidden (Rolls Sen 1 . 51 Allc ihvngcs 
lynvngc or groengc arrede moore tollerahly to the nic*te 
colds then to the hiestc heete. .706 Avi.iPPk Parergon at 
An Accessory is said to be that, which docs arccdc unto 
ko lie Principal Fact or Thing in Law. 1774 Bryant My t hoi. 
II. 191 We may accede to the account given of them by 
Zonaras. 183B Thiri wai 1. Greece V. xxxvn. 13 Potidica had 
already acceded to the confederacy. 1869 Lady Hi.rukui 
Cradle Lands viii. 317 In an evil hour tins proposal was 
acceded to. 

Aooddenoe (&ks7tTns\ [a. Fr. accedence, f. 
accJder ; see Accede, and -nck.J The action of ac- 
ceding; entering upon or agreeing to. 

*S ®7 Daniel Chute Wares iv. 69 Thus were they entred in 
the first degree (and accedence) of action. 1899 L>. of Buck- 
ingham Mom. Crt. George IV, I.iv. 167 You arc* to waive the 
accedence to a junction till you are enabled to satisfy the 
theories and calculations of your uncles. 

Accedence, by confusion for Accidence. 
Aooidir (ilks/dai). rare . [f. Accede + -bkL] 
One who accedes, joins, or enters upon a dignity). 

18*1-30 Lb. Cock burn Mem. own Time 464 'Hie original 
members of the Academy objected to be swamped by a gush 
of so many accede rs all at once. 

Acceding ^a*ks/‘diij), vbl.sb. [f. Accede* -I no 1 .] 
Approaching, coming ; adhering, assenting. 

*759 Wilson 7 our matin in Phil. Trans. 1 . 1 . 933 I n this state 
they were electrified plus, as appeared by their acceding 
towards amber when it was rubbea and brought near them. 

II Aooeleraado (dfrkaeldray-ndsR ). Music. [It. pr. 
pple. of accelerdre to accelerate.] With gradual 
increase of speed. (Used as an instruction in music.) 
t Aoorlerftte, ppL a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. ac- 
telerdt-us , pa. pple. of aecelerd-re to quicken ; f. ac- 
- ad- to + ceUr swift.] Quickened, hastened. 

1907 GANniNKR in Pocock’s Roc. Rtf. I. xxxviii. 73 Whose 
expedition we desire your grace may be the more accelerate. 

Aoo#l$rfct# < wkseidWt), v. [f. prec. or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed ; see -atr 3 .j 


L turns. To quicken, or add to the speed of (a 
motion or process). 

b(m Sla A Shkslrv Tran, into Portia (16x3)4 My ioumay 
wax uitdsr taken in the dead of winter, am) 1 left do pafaes 
untakeri to accclerat it. 177s Junius Lott, glil 0x3 Every 
step aooelarates the rapidity of the descent inx Hamilton 
tr. BerSBtfots Art of Dyeing Lull. iii. 57 light greatly ac- 
cclerat eathe combustion of colouring matter. s8n Buckuc 
(Mu.ni. v. 319 The selfishness of the individual aceele- 
rates the progress of the community, 
b. To quicken (anything) in motion or process. 

■631 Braithwait Whimsies 6a Elevate that trfpodej sub- 
limate that pipkin . . accelerate your crucible. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. 1 L 493/1 After conjunction Jupiter will again accelerate 
Saturn. 

2. To hasten the occurrence of (an event) ; to 
bring it nearer, by quickening intervening processes, 
or by shortening the interval. 

l 5»5 3® More Do quat. Noahs. Wks. 1557, Their 
maner of liuing must nedes accelerate this dredfull day, ft 
drawe it shortly to them. s66a Fuu.fr Worthies (1840) III. 
68 Change of air and diet . . are conceived to have acceler- 
ated his death. S97a-|H Cook lavages (1700) VI. aai6 The 
intelligence we had gained . . rendered ns the more anxious 
to accelerate our departure. 1879 Siuubs Const. Hist. III. 
xviii. 87 The commons accelerated the grant of a tenth . . 
due at Martinmas. 

b. To place earlier in point of time, to antedate. 

1899 Mu man Lat. Christ. (1864) 1 . 1. ii. 7a Deliberate in- 
vention . . in defiance of history, accelerated the baptism of 
Constantine. 

3. mtr. To add to one’s speed, to increase in speed, 
or become swifter. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ff. 194 Putrefaction . . shall 
retard or accelerate according to the subject and season of 
the year. 1868 W. R. Grkg Lit. 4 .Vex:. Jndg. 410 This de- 
terioration still continues, if even it does not accelerate. 

Aoceleratad(a’kse lcrrited),///. a. [f. prcc. 4 
-kd.J 1 1 astunud, quickened. Accelerated motion, in 
Physics : motion continually increased in velocity. 

1803 Wood Meek, f 1. ti When the successive portions of 
space, described in equal times, continually increase, the 
motion is said to be accelerated. 1870 M Cosh Div. Govt. 
11874) 11. iii. 243 The stone loosened from the brow of the 
mountain, and descending with nn ever accelerated speed. 

Aooeleratedly .sf kse lcrcr«te<lli\ adv. [f. prec. 
+ • Y-.J In an accelerated manner; with ever 
increasing speed. 

179* Bi.xkk Steam. Eng. Cyl. in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 198 
A weight on the piston, driving it to a depth of five feet . . 
within the cavity of the cylinder; accelcratcdly, till friction 
and an impediment from the steam . . shall equal the ac- 
celerative force. 

Accelerating (i-kse l^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ac- 
cklkrxTk v. + -IN0 1 .] The action or procesa of 
quickening, hastening, or causing to happen more 
speedily. iNow mostly gurundinl.) 

x<9x Sir H. Unton Corres/. (1847)49 For the accelerating 
of bothe thelse mat ten*, I praie you, faile not to presse the 
King. 1669 Gianviu.k Sce/s. Sci. Addr. 17 The accelerat- 
ing and bettering of Fruits. 

Accelerating aksHer^tiij), ppl. a. [f. Ac- 
CRLKRATE v. + -;nu2 .] Quickening, hastening, or 
tending to quicken or hasten. Accelerating force: a 
force that produces continually increased motion. 

iBap U. K. S. Nat. Philos. 1 . 1. iii. 1 35. 9 This peculiar spe- 
cie-. of motion is therefore called accelerated motion, and the 
force which produce* it is called an accelerating force. 1878 
Sru 1 v st. in iii. 524 England's rapidly accelerating decline, 
he (Niebuhr in 1828] writes, 1* a very remarkable and mourn- 
ful phenomenon. 

Acceleration (aksclur^i jxn). [ad. L. acctlerd- 
tion-cM, n. of action f. accelera-re : sec Accelkhatk 
a. and -ion. Cf. mod. Fr. acceleration .] 

1. The action or process of accelerating, quicken- 
ing or hastening. 

193X Ei.yot Gtwernour r 1834^ 117 Who beholding .. the 
acceleration or haste to his fC.x'sar’Nl confusion, caused by 
his own edict or decree, will not commend affability 1669 
Cowley l erses 4 Essays 116691 45 A Garden, destined to die 
tiyal of all manner of Experiment^ conix:rning Planlb.aslhcir 
Melioration, Acceleration, Retardation, Conservation. 173s 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 36 6 Those tiling.* which take off 
the Cause* of Acceleration retard the Motion of the Blood. 
x8aa Imi&un Sc. 4 Art i. 84 But the friction of the teeth and 
the rcNtslance of the air check this acceleration. 

2. The condition of being accelerated or hastened; 
increased speed. 

1934 Li>. Rkrnkrh G. Poke of M. A utr/.h $46) F. viij.b, Orel 
acceleraLion in busynesses nowe p re sente maketh greate in- 
conueniencee in tyme to come. 1764 Johnson in Boswell 
(1816) IV. 455 No, sir; you cannot conceive with what ac- 
celeration 1 advance toward* death. 

3. The extent to which an) thing is accelerated ; 
in Nat. Phil, the rate of increase of velocity per 
unit of time. Uniform or constant acceleration : the 
unvarying amount per second added to the velocity 
or rate at which a body is moving, e.g. under the 
influence of gravity. 

Hobbes's kurm. tf Philos. (1839) 93a The body will 
be carried through the same strait line . . ofovided it have 
like acceleration. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. flam. 5 There be 
many things touching Matters Physical . .fM concerning the 
degrees or acceleration of Motion. 1794 G. Adam* Nat. f 
Ex Per. Phil. 111 . xxviL 118 The law 01 acceleration, in fall- 
ing bodies, was not discovered till the time of Galileo. 1876 
Tait Roc. Adv. in Phys. Sc. xiv. 15a Rate of change of velo- 
city is called in kinematics, acceleration. 1879 Thomson ft 
Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. f 38 The velocity of a point ii said to be 
accelerated or retarded according as it increases or dimin- 


ishes, hut the word acceleration is generally used in either 
sense, on the understanding that wa may regard its quantity 
as either positive or negative; 

4 . Astr. and Physics \ Acceleration of the fixed 
stars ; the time, 13' 55*9") which the atari gain 
upon the son in passing the meridian each day, or 
by which the sidereal day is shorter than the solar, 
due to the advance of the earth in her orbit while 
revolving on her axis. Of the planets, the increased 
velocity with which they advance from aphelion to 
perihelion. Of the moon, an increase (of about u" 
in the century) in the rapidity of the moon’s mean 
motion, discovered by Halley. Of the tides, the 
amount by which from special causes, high or low 
water occurs at any place before the calculated 
time. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Convex, of Phys. Sc. f 5.43 This 
secular increase in the moon's velocity is called Ike Ac- 
celeration. 

Aeoelftrativft (dt-kse lerativ), a. [f. ACCELER- 
ATE v. 4 r -iVE ; as if ad. L. + accclerat ivus .] Pertain- 
ing or tending to acceleration ; quickening ; adding 
to velocity. 

1791 Blake Steam -Eng. Cyl. in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 198 
Till friction . . shall equal the accelerative force. 1839 Car- 
lyle Chartism vt. 145 Democracy makes rapid progresn . . 
in a perilous accelerative ratio. 186a M rs. Sfkid Last Years 
in India 14 Three second-class passengers, to whose mind* 
the firing of the signal gun had carried no accelerative con- 
victions, were left behind. 

Accelerator (dt-kse ler^tw). [f. Accelerate v. 
+-om, as if a. L. +t accelerator , n. of agent i.accelerdrc; 
see Accklkiiatk. Accelerator is less in accordance 
with the usual formation of agent nouns from -ATE.] 
He who or that which accelerates or quickens. Speci- 
fically applied to the nerves and muscles that in- 
crease the speed of certain organic functions ; nml 
also to a light vehicle to convey lctter-cari iers to 
their districts, and accelerate the delivery of letters. 

1611 Cotgr., A rancour: a forwarder, aduanccr, hasteuer, 
accelerate!-, iftt Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. xl 335 
Steam . . that stupendous power which ha* since become 
the great accelerator of mind and matter. s86i G. M. 
Muhgravf. By-Roads 134 Our red-coated postmen drop out 
of the accelerators. 1873 Wood Therap. • 1879' 1 1 5 1 he ac- 
celerator.* of the heart . . are of course paralysed by spinal 
section. 

Aooeleratory (*kse lcrat^ri), a. rare- 0 , [f. 
Accklkratk v. + -ohy as if ad. L. +accclerdtorius.] 
«■ Accelkjiative. In Craig 1847. 
t Aocend (ftksrild), v. Obs. 5 -8. [ad. L .accend- 
Tre to kindle, set on fire ; f .ac-^ ad- to + -ccndhe -* 
*catidlfre to set a-light.] To kindle ; to set light to, 
set on fire. lit. and fig. 

a 1433-50 Tkevisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) 1 . 187 In this cuntrc 
is a fiton callede AsbeHton, whiche acccndede oonys is ucuer 
extincte. a 1468 Cov. Atyst. (1841) 314 Agcyn hym w rat he if 
thou acccnde The same in happ wylle falle on the. 1504 
State Papers , Hon. VI 11 N 1 . 367 M.ikyug suchc persuasyons 
unto the Pope, as may accende and kindle liym theruntu. 
i6aa Fothkrby Atheomastix Pref. x8 He must needcs . . 
be greatly accended vnto true deuotion. 1709 Shelvockc 
Artillery iv. 379 Accended by the Wind, or Rain, or Dew, 
it must consequently take fire. 

Aooendlbility (^ksemdlbi lTti). [f. AccENh- 
ible: see -JTY.l Capacity of being kindled, set on 
fire, or inflamed ; inflammability. 

x8 59 WoNCFRTKR cite* Ed in. Rev. 

Aocendiblo (a-kse-ndlb’1 *, a. lObs. rare [f. 
Aocend + -iblk as if ad. L. •accendibi/is.'] Capable 
of being kindled, or set on fire. 

1630 H. Lord Retig. of Persees 44 Such fire as is occa- 
sioned by lightning falling on some tree or thing accendible. 

t Aooe’xxding, ppl.a . Obs. [f. Aucemd v. + -lNo'^.J 
Kindling. 

Sir T. Brownk Pseud. EP. 00 Small-coale, Salt-iieter 
and Camphire made into powder will liee of little force, where- 
in notwithstanding there wants not the acccnding ingradient. 

t A006MDd(*ksc nst \ppL a. Obs. [LL. pa. pple. 
accens-us kindled + -ed. Analogous to incensed, but 
110 vb. to acunse is cited.] Kindled, set on fire, 
inflamed. 

’573 T. Twyne EEncid xn. LI 3b, The valient brothers 
band with griefe accenst in ire (L. acceusi). 1613 T. Adams 
Pract. Whs. in Nichol’s Purit . Div. <x86x> I. 458 Cam! es 
once accensed are not to be thrust into abstruse corner^ 
1760 Stiles Erupt, Vosmv. in Phil. Trans. LII. 41 The flames, 
and the accensed stones thrown up, were very terrible. 

AoO«n*ion (Wkse-n/rm). Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
accension-cm , n. of action, f. accend-ere, accens-us : 
see Accend.] The action of kindling or the state 
of being kindled ; ignition ; inflammation ; heat. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 88 From Small-coal ensueth 
the black colour and quick Recension. >673 Phil. Trans. 
VIII. 6170 What remedies are proper for the Blood, to mend 
. . its defective or excessive accenaion. 1709 Shblvockk 
Artillery 111. X48 The great quantity of windy Exhalation, 
produced by the Recension of the Salpetcr. x8ox W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. II. 643 This machine may facilitate the ad- 
mixture and accension of the airs. 

Aoeant ix ksent), sb. [a. Fr. accent, OYi.acent 
L. accent-urn f. ad to + cantus singing, a literal 
rendering of Gr. vpooybia, f. spur to + #4 song, lit. 
4 song added to ' sc. speech : see note under sense i.l 
1 . A prominence given to one syllable in a word. 



ACCENTUALLY. 


Acoasrv. 


01 


or in a phrase, over the adjacent syllables, hide* 
pendently of the mode in which tins prominence 
is produced. 

Accent in Gr. (vpeoy W«) U explained by Dion. Hal wepl 
ev»w«** kvtidrmv ch. xl m a distinct difference of mUslcal 
pitch in pronouncing th« syllables of a word, those having the 
grow or heavy accent (Jepiie grmns) being spoken at a com* 
puatively low pitch, those having the acute or sharp accent 
w*e acAtus) being spoken as nearly as possible a musical 
Fifth higher (id and those having the circumflex 

accent circnmflexm) beginning in the nigh 

pitch and descending a Fifth during the pronunciation of 
the same syllable. The same three varieties occurred in 
Latin, but their positions in a word followsd very different 
laws. This variety of pitch disappeared for both Latin and 
Greek towards the end of the Third Century A.D. when the 
feeling of quantity was lost, and the high pitch in Greek and 
Latin became merely greater force, ana this stress accent has 
remained the substitute for musical accent in modern Greek, 
in Italian and Spanish, and is also found in German and 
English. In Swedish and Norwegian a musical syllabic ac- 
cent remains in use; in Danish it is replaced in some cir- 
cumatancce by a peculiar catch, and in othen by stress, as in 
English. In French, where probably stress was at one 
time strongly marked, the difference for at least three cen- 
turies has been eo slight that writers have disputed as to its 
nature and the position of the stress syllable. In all lan- 
guages having the stress, a variable Alteration of pitch and 
quality of tone always prevails, and is used to express 
varieties of feeling. This expression belongs to rhetoric. 
The grammatical varieties of accent in English are great, 
but are all varieties of stress. The position is fixed in words 
of more than one syllable. Monosyllubles I Lave various de- 
grees of stress according to circumstances. Hence the dis- 
tinction of syllabic accent for the first, and verbal accent, 
thras* accent, or emphasis for the second. (A. J. Ellis.) 

IJ 0 I Sidnf yD$f. Poesie ( «6aa) 529 Though we doe not ob- 
serue quanutie, yet we obscrue the accent very precisely. 
1589 Futtknham Png. Poesie (181 x • 11. vi. 65 To that which 
was highest lift vp and most eleuate or shrillest in the eare, 
they roue the name of the sharpe accent, to the lowest and 
most base because it seemed to fall downe rather than to rise 
vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent, and that other 
which seemed in part to lift vp ana in part to fall downe, 
they called the circumflex, or compost accent : and if new 
tennes were not odious, we might very properly c .11 him the 
(windabout) for so is the Greek word, a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gramm. (1696) All our vowels are sounded doubtfully. In 
quantity (which is time) long or short. Or, in accent > which 
is tunc) sharp or flat, xnejb J. Mason Elocution 36 When we 
distinguish any particular syllable in a wont with a strong 
Voice, it is culled Accent ; and when we thus distinguish 
any particular Word in a Sentence it is called Emphasis. 
187s Eanlk Philol. Eng. Tongue xil 525 Accent is the ele- 
vation of the voice wluch distinguishes one part of a word 
from another. 

2. a. The marks by which the nature and position 
of the spoken accent were indicated in a word. 

The old Latin forms (') acAtus , (' ) gravis, f) circuital emus, 
are retained, but each one now represents mere stress, ex- 


ungfc _ „ 

pitch, not used in ancient Latin and Greek. Some writers 
use ( ) for length only, the uune as (“). The old meanings 
are quite lost. (A. J. E.) 

b. Marks used to distinguish the different qualities 
of sound indicated by a letter, called diacritical 
accents. 

The old * ' * are mostly used, as French eiii in ye, fti, 
tilde, mime, but a great variety of other signs have also 
lieen introduced. These diacritical accents sometimes dis- 
tinguish meaning only, as French ad, la /«. These marks 
are not used in English orthography. But sometimes ' is 
used to shew that -ed is to be pronounced as a distinct sylla- 
ble, as lea mid, hal owld, and some write / for a final e 
pronounced, as Haiti (properly German Halle). (A. J. E.) 

1596 Spenslr State oj Ire l. 30 Being likewise distinguished 
with pricke and accent, as theirs aunciently. 161s Flos 10, 
Accento : an accent or point uuer anie letter to giue it a due 
sound. s6n Cotgr., Accent aigu : a sharp accent marked 
thus # , and much used. Aceentuer: to markc, note, or pro- 
nounce, with an Accent, c i6eo H umk Orthogr. Brit . Tongue 
(1B65) 22 The grave accent is never noated, but onelie under- 
stood in al syfiabes quherin the acute and circumflex is not. 
1807 Robinson Anhstol. Grmca v. xiil 470 The ancient Greeks 
used no accents, which are supposed to have been invented 
and introduced about two hundred years before J[esus Christ. 
After the Greek language became the favourite study of 
foreigners, it was necessary to facilitate the pronunciation of 
it by applying marks of accent for that purpose : and this, 
very probably, induced Aristophanes of Bysantium to invent 
and introduce those accentual virgulae. 

0. Marks of various kinds placed over and under 
the consonants in Hebrew, serving as signs of tone 
and of interpunctuation ; hence Jig. the minutest 
particular (of the Mosaic law) 

i6so Holland Camden's Brit. I. 443, That we, who sift 
every pricke and accent of the law, may tee the upright sim- 
plicity of that age. 1899 B. Walton Considerafor Con- 
sidered 364 The Masorites . . invented the names and figures 
of the vowels and accents, which they have left to posterity; 
though the later Grammarians herein differ from the an- 
eienter about the names, nature, number, and use. 

8. The mode of utterance peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation, as 'he has a slight accent, a 
strong provincial accent, an indisputably Irish, 
Scotch, American, French or German accent.' 

This utterance consists mainly in a prevailing quality of 
tone, or in a peculiar alteration of pitch, but may inefude 
mispronunciation of vowels or consonants, misplacing of 
stress, and mMhflection of a sentence. The locality of a 
>-«•**•*-■*-**• ~ 

1800 Shako. A . KZ.1t1.il 359 Your acoent k something 
finer, then yOu could purchase in so removed a dwelling. 


i8oe Daniil Musoph, s t di. Our accent's equal to the best. 
cthm Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (18691 my We fynd the 
south and north to differ more in accent then symbol 1711 
Addison Spect. No. 09 p 4 The Tone, or (as the French call 
it) the Accent of every Nation in their ordinary Speech is 
altogether different from that of every other People . . By 
the Tone or Accent I do not mean the Pronunciation of 
each particular Word, but the Sound of the whole Sentence. 
177a Johnson in Boswell’s Life II. ri I have been correcting 
several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. 1769 T. Jef- 
ferson Whs. 1899 1 1 . 599 He spoke French without the least 
foreign accent. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ( 1858) 947 Accent is a 
kind of chanting ; all men have accent of their own,— though 
they only notice that of others. s88o Hawthorne Mamie 
Faun (1868) I. xil. xa8 There is Anglo-Saxon blood in her 
veins . . and a right English accent on her tongue. 

A The way in which anything in said ; pronuncia- 
tion, utterance, tone, voice; sound, modulation or 
modification of the voice expressing feeling. 

>138 Br. Bonner in Foxe A. 4 A/. (Catley) V. 155 He said 
with a sharp accent. 1804 Shark. Oth. 1. 1. 75 AW. lie call 
aloud, /ago. Doe, with like tinieruus accent, and dire yell. 
1844 Milton Education Wks. 1738, >38 And solemnly pro- 
nounced with right accent & grace. <699 Dxyijkn 7 ales 
from Chaucer, Good Parson 16 Mild was his accent, and his 
action free. With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd. *709 
Pope Odyssey x. 40a Transform'd to beasts, with accents not 
theirown. 17S7 Swift Poisoning qfCurll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 15* 
What this poor unfortunate man spoke, was so indistinct, 
and in such broken accents. 1788 Sterne Sent. Journey 
(1778) 1. 123 I thought by the accent, it had been an apo- 
strophe to his child. >8ao W. Irving Sketch Boot r 1 . 43 The 
accents of those wc love soften the harshest tidings. 1831 
Scott Abbot ii. 20 Echoing the question with a strong ac- 
cent of displeasure and surprise. 1847 Hamilton Eewants 
4 Punishm. (1853) sii. >20 The very accents of consultation are 

5. poet. A significant tone or sound ; a word ; in 
pi. speech, language ; including both the tones and 
their meaning. 

*595, Shars. K. John v. vi. 05 Pardon me, That any accent 
breaking from thy tonguo. Should scape . . mine care. s8ox 
• ~ Jnl. C. 111. i. 113 How many Ages hence Shall this our 
lofty Scene l>e acted ouer, In Statehj vnborne, and Accents 
yet vnknowneY >863 Butler Hndibras 1. iii. >86 Forcing 
the V allies to repeal The Accents of his sad regret. 1718 
Pope Iliad 111. 28$ The copious accents fall, with easy art. 
rm Sir W. Jones An Oae of Petrarch 66 Soft-breathing 
gales, my dying accents hear. 1817 Byron Man f. 111. iv. 
(1868)312 In thy gasping throat The accents rattle. 1897 
Emerson Poems 16 One accent of the Holy Ghost The heed- 
less world hath never lost. 

6. Prosody. The stress laid at more or less fixed 
intervals on certain syllables of a verse, the suc- 
cession of which constitutes the rhythm or measure 
of the verse. 

English verse is theoretically marked by a periodical re- 
currence of strong syllables, having a loud stress, a certain 
number of times m a line, separated by one or two weak or 
unaccented syllables. The habits of poets do not however 
carry out this theoretical law. Thus in * to err is human, to 
foraive divine,' theory would require to to be strong ; simi- 
larly in ‘ for the poor craven hriaegrtunn said never a word.' 
theory would require the first syllable in craven to he weak 
and both groom and said to he as weak as the -ver and a 
which follow. They are not so. Hence has arisen the con- 
ception of rhythmically or metrically accented and unac- 
cented syllables, as distinguished from the grammatically or 
verballv accented syllables. Thus, in the above examples, to 
has the rhythmical and not the verbal or phrase accent, anti 
craven has the syllabic but not the rhythmical accent ; err 
has both verbal and rhythmical accent, divine has both syl- 
labic and rhythmical accent. (A. J. E.) 

1988 Shark. L.L.L. iv. ii. 124 Youfindc not th« apostmphas, 
ana so niisse the accent. 19B9 Puttenham Eng. Poesiei 1811) 
11. iii. 59 Your ordinarie rimers vse very much their measures 
in the odde as nine and eleuen, and the sharpe accent vpon 
the last sillahle, which therefore makes him go ill fauour- 
edly. 1871 Abbott & Seeley Eng. Lessons for Eng. People 
15a Accent in Metre if it fall on any syllable in a word, must 
fall on the principal Word-accent. Accent in Metre may 
fall on syllables that have not a distinct word-accent. We 
can never have three consecutive clearly pronounced syllables 
without a Metrical Accent. 

1. Music. Anciently : the marks placed over words 
to shew the various notes or turns or phrases to 
which they were to be sung, these generated the 
tteumet and the latter the notes. In modern music : 
stress recurring at intervals of time which are gene- 
rally fixed, but may be varied by syncopation and 
cross accentuation. 

1809 J. Poulanp Omithop. Mi* rol. 69 Accent (ns it be- 
longed to Church-men) is a melody, pronouncing regularly 
the syllables of any words, according as the natural! accent 
of them requires. 1799 Mason Ch. Music i. zx In respect to 
Accent, Rhythm and Cadence, Music becomes an object of 
criticism which supersedes what is purely harmonical 1809 
Cali.cott Mum. Gram, 41 The bars of music are not only 
useful for dividing the Movement into equal Measures, but 
also for shewing the Notes upon which the Accent is to be 
laid. . . In the course of this work the accented will be termed 
th« strong puts, and the unaccented the weak parts of a 
measure. 1867 Mackarren Harmony i. 4 The sense com- 
prising rhythm, accent, and numberless delicate gradations. 

8. fig. Distinctive stress, force, sharpness, or in- 
tensity ; a distinction, or distinguishing mark, cha- 
racter or tone. 

1899 Fuller Holy War{x%so) v. xxL 278 Now these are 
the several accents of honour in the German Service. 1849 
Ward Simple Cobler (1843) 37 The accent of the blow shall 
fall there. 1899 Gurnal Chrutian in A rm. 1. 27 That which 
gave accent to Abraham's Faith, was that he was 4 fully 
per* waded, that what God had promised, he was able to 
perform.' 188a Fuller Worthies il 108 Marsh made amends 


tor all these failings with his final constancy, being both 
burnt and scalded to death (having a barrel iff pitch placed 
over his head, an accent of cruelty peculiar to him alone). 
1889 A. Gilchrist Lfe of W, Blake 1. 41 The interior, with 
its galleries . . and elaborately decorated apridal dwarf-chancel, 
has *n imposing effect and a strongly marked characteristic 
accent (outs day) already historical and interesting. 

Aooi&t (dksent), v. [a. hr. accented, OFr. 
(teenier, f. accent sb.] 

1. To pronounce, utter, or distinguish with accent 
or stress, to lay the vocal stress upon ; to emphasize. 

*93® Palkur. 415 1 can nat accent aryght in thelatyn tonne. 
1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xiu. 110 GddsgraAnt this 
fedee may ibnglndAre— Where the sharpe accent falles more 
tunably vpon [graunt] lp t wc] l long] \dure\ then it would 
by conuersion, as to accent them thus : Odd graAnt-tkSs 
fe.ue-mAy tdng-indOre. typo Bi air Rhetoric I. ix. 115 In 
Greek and Latin, no word im accented farther hack than the 
third syllable from the end. 1799 Mason Ch. Music Wks. 
181 1 III. 091 For the preservation of this Rhythm in Music 
it is necessary that at least one note in every bar should lie 
accented. 1886 Pail Matt G. 23 July 4 The probability is 
. . iii favour of these words having been accented in Ids 
[Milton's) day as they now are. 

2. To mark with a (written ■ accent. 

Mod. He accented his exercise ver y carelessly, making more 
than twenty mistakes. 

8 . To pronounce, utter, intone. 

**6k Wqtton (J.) And now congeal’d with grief, can 
scarce implore Strength to accent, Here my Alhertus lies] 
1698 W. Coles Art of Simfung 93 The warbling notes, 
which the charming birds accent lorth from amongst the 
inurninring leuves. x8i8 Scott Old Mort. xv.(i8y>i II. xt6 
These solemn sounds, accented by a thousand voices, were 
prolonged among the waste hills. 

4. fig. To mark emphatically or distinctly ; to 
heighten, sharpen, or intensify ; to make conspicuous. 

1699 < »uhnal t hristian in A rm. 1. 67 The remembrance of 
his Hin in hell thus accented will odde to his torment 1709 
Wuorow ( orr. (>8431 HI. 207, I were an ungrateful wretch, 
if this royal favour did not quicken and accent my concent 
in them. 1876 Miss Hr addon Josh. Hagg. Daughter 11 . 10 
4 Of course Im not eluding to ladies like you,’ said the fanner 

. accenting his speech by a .lap on Priscilla's spare shoulder. 
1877 K. J. kino in Academy 3 Nov. 438 2 The great piers, of 
Doultinu stone, arc accented at the cardinal points hy shafts 
of dark lias. 

Accented (ff-knent* d\ ppl. a. [f. Accent v. + 
•Kit. J Distinguished by or marked with accent or 
ttress ; emphasized. 

*837 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) L l 8 34- »9 The accented, or 
if we choose rather to call them so, emphatic syllables Iwing 
regulated by a very different though unifonn law. 1873 M iss 
Broughton Nancy 11 . 120 1 Algy I ' repeat I, in a tone of the 
prufoundust, fuxentedest surprise. 

Accenting vAksentiip, vbl. sb. [f. Accent v. + 

-INC**.] 

1. A pronouncing with accent or stre-B. 

*633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. v. xlL [It] perfects the sound 
and gives more sharp accenting. 1893 Walton Angler 106 
The ill pronunciation or ill accenting of a word in a Sermon 
spoiles it. 

2. The marking of the written accent. 

1881 Boyle Style of H. Script. 129 The strange Mysteries 
they fancy in the strange Accenting of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Original. 

8 . Uttering or pronouncing ; intoning. 

159s H ui-okt A bee Jar turn, Accenting or trew pronpuncyntj 
or readyng : A (cent us. J«57 T. M av The Life of a \atyrical 
Puppy calletl Sim 41 O how he weigh'd each word to the 
very poysc of Accenting. 

Accc&tleM la-ks&itUV), a. [f. Accent sb. + 
•LKhm. 1 Unmarked by accent or emphasis. 

1879 Max MUllkk in Academy 5 July 1 1/1 The Svarita, an 
excellent expedient to break through the ckasruti or mono- 
tonous and accentless rccitution prescribed for the Sfitras. 

Accentual (wksc-ntiwiil), a. [f. L. accent u-s 
accent 4 -al, as if ad. L. * acccntudUs analogous to 
manual is, visual is. First in Todd 181 H.] Of or 
belonging to accent ; formed by accent, as distinct 
from quantity, as in accentual iambics , etc., verses 
in which the ancient alternation of long and abort 
syllables, is replaced by an alternation ot strong and 
weak syllables, as in the versification of English, 
and other modem languages. 

1810 K. Bolton in Shahs. Cent. Praise 91 Our tongue hath 
not received dialects or acccntuall notes as the Greeke. 1779 
Tyrwhitt Lang, of Chancor 1 . 1 10. 83 To form any judg- 
ment of the versification of Chaucer, it is necessary that we 
should know the syllabic value of his wordh and the accent- 
ual value of his syllables. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit . cd. 3) 
1 . 27 The latter [poem] is in accentual iambics with a sort of 
monotonous termination in the nature of rhyme. t8y» Dw- 
ell Am. my Books Scr. 11(1873) toa Our prosody is accentual 
merely. *879 Whitney Life of Lang. iv. 53 The Germanic 
languages are all characterised by a pretty strung accentual 
stress. 

Aeoentuftlity (i*ksc*nti«,*lltih rare- 1 . 
[noncc-Wit. f. prcc, + -itt.] The quality of being 
accentual ; also in pi. accentual particulars or 
characteristics. 

a 1I34 I «amr Mite. Wks. 1871,451 With an insight into the 
accentualities and punctualities of modem Saxon. 

Aoo#uttUklly (&‘kftc*ntitf|fili', adv. [f. Accent- 
ual* -LY 2.] ]n an accentual manner; with due 
attention to accent. 

*897 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. i. 1 34. 31 The stress filling on 
the penultimate, as is the usual com in a I-atin pentameter 
verse, accentually read, in our present mode. 
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AM«Ktute (£kse-nti«|/it) f v. [f. med. L. 
acantufrre, •Stum, f. accentus : see Accent, and 
-at* 3. Cf. Fr. accentuer.] 

1. To pronounce, or distinguish with an accent 
ini Bailey, Accentuate: to pronounce in leading or 

speaking according to the accent. 18*7 Hark Guo sees at 
Truth II. an They (the French] never accentuate their 
worth or their feelings : all is in the same key ; a cap is 
tharmant, so is Raphael's Transfiguration, sl8o Paper *> 
Printing Trades Jmtm. xxx. 7 You will find that he ac- 
centuates his words . . quite naturally. 

2. To mark with the written accent. 

stffi T. Weight Ess. on Mid. Ages 1. 1. 9 The [Anglo-Saxon] 
scribes not only omitted accents, but they often accentuated 
words wrongly. 

3. Jig. To mark strongly, emphasize. 

ifidg Lbcky Rationalism L 371 To accentuate strongly the 
vitagonism by which human nature is convulsed, t Bee 
Hamkrton Intellect. Life vii. v. 954 His marriage would 
strongly accentuate the amateur diameter of his position. 

Aoontnated (wkst- ut i«ir*ted ), ppl. a, rr. prec. 
4- -ed.] lit. Pronounced with or distinguished by 
accent ; furnished with written accents, fig. Em- 
phasized, strongly marked. 

1873 A. Klin r Physiol. 0/ Man i. eo If the nerves be examined 
. . their anatomical elements appear In the form of sample 
fibres with strongly accentuated borders. >873 Symonps Grk. 
Poets xii. 403 The olive stem retains in youth and middle 
and old age the distinction of finely accentuated form. 

• ▲ooentnaftfton (&kse'ntif/|^'Jon). [ad. med. L. 
acccnluStioH'cm intoning, chanting, n. of action f. 
accentuate : see Accentuate.] 

1. The marking of accent or stress in speech ; the 
use or application of accent. 

i8s7 Hank Guesses at Truth II. eo8 The Latin . . has sub- 
stituted a stately monotonousness for the ever flexible rhythm 
and changing accentuation of the Greek. 1859 De Quince v 
Whs. X 1 r 189 The accentuation of Milton's age was, in many 
words, entirely different from ours. 1866 Fkltom A n< 
it Mod. Greece I. iii. 37 It has been recently placed beyond 
a doubt that the Sanscrit system of accentuation is identical 
with that of the Greek. 

2. The notation of accents in writing. 

1846 T. Wright Ess. on Mid. Ages I. i. 10 In every [Anglo- 
Saxunl word we ought to know the accentuation. Mod. 
Two Grade words which differ only in accentuation. 

3. Mode of pronunciation ; vocal modulation. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy 347 There was a strong provincial 

accentuation, but, otherwise, the language . . was graceful, 
flowing and declamatory. (879 A. Trollope Comum Henry 
xiv. 161 Read them one after another. . slowly, but with clear 
accentuation so that every point . . might be understood. 

4. fig. Emphasizing, laying stress or dwelling 
upon, bringing into prominence. 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 501 The constant 1 accen- 
tuation/ as it is called, of principles in historical writing, in- 
variably marks a narrow view of truth. 

+ Aooenty. Obs. rare— 1 . Irreg. var. of Accent. 
1800 Tourneur Trans. Metamorph. (1878) 175 Still tumbles 
forth half-breathed accentias. 

t Accept (iksept),///. a. Obs . [ad. L. accept -us, 
pa. pule, of accip-tre to receive, take what is 
offered, f. ac-~aJ- to 4 - -cipbrc -» captre to take.] • 
Accepted. 

138a Wvclip a Car. vL a In tyme accept, or wel plesynga, 
1 haue herd thee. 143130 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) I. 
108 Thapostle testifienge, that * thei diedde alle, the promts, 
siones not accepted c 1510 Barclay Mir. 0/ Good Manners 
(1570) £ u- Suche maners shall thee make. . before all other 
accept and amiable. 15*6 Tin ualk L uke i, m Id suche holy- 
nes and ryghtewesnes that are accept before turn. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. r, v. ii. Ba We will suddenly Passe our accept and 
peremptorie answer. 

Aooopt (fckse’pt), v. Ta. pple. at first aooept, 
now aooepted. [1 a. Fr. accepter ( 1 4 th c. accptcr ), 
ad. L .acccpta-re, freq. of acci fibre : fee prec. ( Wyclif 
may have taken it directly from L.)] gen. To take 
or receive what is offered. Hence, 

1. To take or receive (a thing offered) willingly, 
or with consenting mind; to receive (a thing or 
person) with favour or approval, c.g. to receive as 
a prospective husband. 


You should refuse to performs your Father's will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. laid. iv. ii. 9 His ring I doe 
accept moat thankfully. 1719 Young Busiris 11. i. (1757) 39 
My lord, 1 want the courage to accept What for transcends 


power 4b bribe). Hence to aooept pantoaa : To 
show (porrupt) partiality or favouritism. [A He- 
braism &*)D r vs ndsff phdnfm ‘to accept the face/ 
literaHy rendered in N.T. Gr. wpoavwokqmfo, and 
in Vulgate accept&re persbn-am, -as, whence it hu 
passcdmto Eng. theological language.! 

rids Wvcur De Dotacione Ecci. 104 far Grist may not 
of hu rjgtwitmea hut accept* personas. tg|g Covnoaui 
z Esd. It. 39 The trueth accepteth no persona**, it tmtteth 
no differauoe betwixte rych or poor*, s8si Biblb yobnUL 10 
He will surely renrooue you, ff yea doe secretly accept per- 
sons. — - Gal ii. 0 God accepteth no mans person. (Wvcur, 
God takilh not the persoone of man. Timuale, God lolceth 
on no man’s person. Covksdale, God loketh not on the out- 
wardo appearaunce of men. Crammer, God loketh on the 
outward appearaunce of no man. Geneva, God loketh on 
no man’s person. Rhumb, God acceptcth not the person of 
man.) 

3. To receive as sufficient or adequate ; hence, to 
admit, agree to, believe. 

sajo Palsor. 4x6, 1 accepts, or take in worthe, or alowe : 
I accepts alt his coinmaundcmentes in good worthe. XM34 


Whittimton Tally's Off. (1540) nu 167 These thre boxes 
shall be accept and taken as straungen or gestes amonge 
the commentaryes and workes of Cratippus. sfigs Hobbes 
Leviathan il xxi. X14 He liath Libertie to accept the con- 
dition. 17*9 Bukkitt On New Test. Mark xii. 44 God Al- 
mighty accents the will of those that give cheerfully. >876 
Frbrman Norm. Cong. II. App. 530 A fact which we may 
surely accept on the authority of the Biographer. Mod. His 
apology was not accepted. To accept the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of the atonement, the evolution theory, etc 

Law. To aooept aorvioe of a writ : to agree to 
consider as valid its informal delivery. 

4. To take formally (what is offered) with con- 
templation of its consequences and obligations ; to 
take upon oneself, to undertake as a responsibility. 

1504 Wolmky in Strype’s Eccl. Mem. (1791) 1 . 81 They shall 
have little leisure either to mind or accept the fleige of 
Calais. 1530 Palnor. 416, 1 accepts, or take in hands. 1708 
Pofk Dune. 11. 167 Osborne and Curl accent the glorious strife. 
1869 Hook Lives 0/ A rchbps. I. vii. 368 His disinclination to 
accept the office was real and sincere. 1880 M. Pattison 
Milton 94 The post was offered him, but would he accept itT 

II In the preceding senses accept is frequently fol- 
lowed by of. 

1380 North Plutarch (1676) 99 They sent defiance to each 
other . . Both of them accepted of it. , i6xx Bible 9 Mate. 
xiii. 94 And [the King] accepted well of Maccabeus, made 
him principall gouernor. 170a De Foe Hist. Plague 71 If 
he would accept of that lodging he might haue it. 179a T. 
Jefferson Writings (1859) Ilf 436 There are some hopes 
they will accept of peace. 18x8 Q. Rev. XVI 1 1. 459 He will 
not accept of the text os adopted by his predecessors. 

6. Comm . To Accept a bill or draft (said of the 
person to whom the bill or letter of exchange is 
addressed, or one who takes his place, or accepts 
‘for the honour' of the drawer or endorser): to 
acknowledge formally its receipt or presentation, 
and undertake the liability or obligation to meet it 
when due ; to agree or promise to pay. 

The acceptor usually writes the word * Accepted* with his 
signature on the face of the document ; adding the date, when 


34 Wardes.. take . . allwey lyveres of mete ft dnnke ft other 
by the Theaeurera ofhoushold tyll they be accepted to theyre 
landes or ellea soldo by the Kinge. 1494 Fabyan hi. Mi. 37 
They made humble request to the kynjn that he wolde accept 
theym vnto his grace. 131) I.u. Berners Froissart II. 
lxxxvii. 937 He sente letters of defyaunce . . whiche were 


my merit. 178a Cowi-er L* 1 . 18 Nov. Wks. 1876, lax Accept, 
therefore, your share of their gratitude. s8*e Southey 
Thalaba v. 39 Hear me, Angels I so may Heaven Accept, 
and mitigate your penitence. 18B0 M. Pattuon Milton 55 
The girl herself conceived an equal repugnance to the husband 
she had thoughtlessly accepted. s88e Daily Tel. 17 May, 
it' riche/.) Leslie gave on easy chance to M 'Donnell at slip, 
which was not accepted. 

2. To aooept the person or faoe of: To receive 
any one's advances with favour, to treat him os a 
persona grjta , to favour him (csp. on corrupt 
ground^ as personal attractions, rank* influence. 


▲CdBWiLJrGT. 

ladled* eyes, step Mrs. Browning Dromes gf ExUe V. 74 
Found acceptable to the world tartead Of othms of that 
name. x86x Dioctm Gt. Kxfec. viiL 36 The breed and 
meat were acceptable, and the bear was warming; 

AoMftettftMM (Akseptib’liid* see ptec.). 
[f. prec. >-** 88 .] The quality of being acoeptabl* 
or agreeable to a receiver, entertainer, hearer, etc. 

sdssCovttL, Agroabtett , AgiweaUhncMe,aCciptablmiesRe. 
1848 Eikm BasiUhe 1*0 A greater BMnf ft ecraptabienem 
attends thorn Duties which are rightly performed. ^ tM&Sat. 
Rev. 4 Nor. 973 Announcing his own acceptablencss by 
repeating the churchwarden's praises of Ida lest Sunday's 
homily. <877 Mobley Unix Seme. ii. so Lore . . ia what 
gives the character of acceptable***** to all our actions. 

Aooftjit&bly (fckaeptilbli), adv. [f. Aooept able 
4 --lt*. The accent varies, as in Acceptable ; 
Southey has acceptably .] In an acceptable or 
agreeable manner ; so as to be accepted ; so asto 
give satisfaction. 

1533 Covbboalb Ecclus. xliv. 16 Enoch walked right ft ac- 
ceptably before the Lord*, sfixx Bible Heb. xii. 98 Let vs 
haue grace, whereby wee may sente God acceptably, stag 
Southey All for Levs i. Wks. VII. 153 And Heaven accept- 
ably receive His costliest sacrifice. 1*99 Reeve Brittemy 
87 The glare of the sun being acceptably vailed at intervals. 

A008ptU08 (ftkse’pt&ns). [a. OFr. acceptance , 
f. accepter ; see Aooept and -ance.] 

1. The act or fact of accepting, or taking what ia 
offered, whether as a pleasure, a satisfaction of 
claim, or a duty. 

S3 96 SrsMBBR State gf IreL (J.) By the acceptance of his 
sovereignty, they also accepted of his laws. 1607 Shaks. 
Coriol. it. ml 0 If he tel vs his Noble deeds, we must also tell 
him our Noble acceptance of them. 1667 Milton P.I.. v. 
331 Our voluntarie service he requires, Not our necessitated, 
such with him Findos no acceptance, a 1764 R. Lloyd The 
Poet Wks. 1774 II. ax The moo bis kind acceptance begs Of 
dirt, and stones, and addle-eggs. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. App. 531 William or his advisers may., have pressed the 
acceptance of the crown on Eadward. 

2. esp. Favourable reception, a. Of penons. 

xm6 Shaks. Merck. Veu. iv. L 164, 1 neucr knewe so yong a 
body, with so old a head. I leaue him to your gracious ac- 
ceptance. ifilt Corot., Ma /grace . . bad acceptance, ill 
opinion. 18x4 Southey Roderick vii. Wks. IX. 71 That vow 
hath been pronounced . . whereby we stand For condemna- 
tion or acceptance. 188a Daily TeL Mar. 9 The vocalist., 
sang with marked acceptance. 

b. Of things : Favourable consideration, approval ; 
and hence, of statements, theories, etc. ; Mental 
assent, belief. 

1669 Pefyb Diary ( 1877) V. 459 It did meet with the Duke 
of York’s acceptance ft well-liking. 1779 Nkwton Bk. gf 
Praise (Gold. Tr. Ser.) ys By Thee my prayers acceptance 
gain Although with sin defiled. >794 Sullivan V iew gf 
Nat. II. 930 Recommend them to the belief and acceptance 
of all reasonable persons. 1834 Faraday Ex*. Res. Iv. 470 


1863 S. Bing in Ellis Grig. Lett. 11. 310, IV. R4 Trading 
strangely ccaseth, and bills of Exchange are not accepted. I 
1848 Mill Pol. Eton. (1876) 111. xi. $ 3. 319 A bill of exchange 
. . when accepted by the debtor, that is authenticated by his 
signature, becomes an acknowledgment of debt. 

D. absol. 

a 1843 Hood Sniffing a Birthday vii, I’m free to give ray 
I O U, Sign, draw, accept, as majors do. 

▲ooeptellilitgr (fckseptabWIti). [ad. late L. 
acccptabxlit&t-em (used in scholastic theology, Du 
Cange), n. of state f. acceptdbilis . See Acceptable.] 
The quality of being acceptable ; ~ Acceptable- 
ness, which is the commoner form. 

1660 Jbr. Taylor Worthy Comm. i. J 3. 48 For the obtain- 
ing the grace and acceptability of repentance. — Wks. III. 
Seim, to Praying with nit heart and with the acceptabilities 
of a good life. xBao W. Irving Goldsmith xxv. 353 Endeavour- 
ing by the aid of dress to acquire that personal acceptability 
. . which nature had denied him. 

Acceptable (ftkscpt&b’l, ee ks^ptab’l), a. [a. 
Fr. acceptable, ad. L. acceptabil-is , vbl. adj. f. acceptor e. 
See Accept and -able. Orig. pronounced, accord- 
ing to the analogy of words in • b/e from Fr. and L., 
a cceptable, and so in all poets to the present day ; 
but from the tendency to treat it as a direct deriva- 
tive from the vb. accept, as in advisable, mist ok - 
able, deniable, understandable, the pronunciation 
acceptable is now more prevalent. So with the 
derivatives acceptably, - abltness . Sometimes com- 
pared acceptabler, Capable, worthy, or likely 
to be accepted or gladly received ; hence, pleasing, 
agreeable, gratifying, or welcome. 

c 1388 Chaucer Sompn. T. 903 Oure prayeres . » Ben to the 
hihe God mar acceptable Than youres. X447 Bokbmham 
Lyvys gf Seyntys (1833) 980 That the acrtpftabylkr* the 
sacryfyse of hyr prayers to God myht Alway be. 1333 
Cover dale Mic. vl 6 What acceptable tmrng* shal I oflre 
vnto the Lorde? i6xx Bible Deut. xxxin. 94 And of Asher 
hee said, . . Let him be acceptable to his brethren, t&r 
Milton P.L. x. X39 This woman, whom thou mad’st to be 
my help . . So fit, so acceptable, so divine. 1738 Wesley 


volcanic origin seems so strong as to justify its full acceptance. 

O. Acceptance of persons : undue favour on personal 
grounds, partiality. See Accept a, Acoeption 2. 

*®55 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 580 A Sovereign who had 
sworn that he • . would do justice, without acceptance of 
persons. 

8 . The state or condition of being accepted. 

<849 Seldem Laws gf Eng. (1739) »• v< xa She first brought 
Austin into acceptance with the King. 1714 T. Kllwood 
Lifei 1765) 79, 1 found acceptance with the Lord. 1743 Wes- 
7.XY Answ. to Church 17 Can we deny. That Holiness is a 
Condition of Final Acceptance? 

A The sense in which a word or expression is ac- 
cepted or taken; understood signification, rare. 
(More usually Acceptation 4.) 

a 1718 South (J-) An assertion, most certainly true, though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only false but odious. 
1897 S. Osborn Quedah xvii. 037 Neither Jadce nor 1 were 
sportsmen in the proper acceptance of the word. 

5 . The quality of being accepted or acceptable ; 
acceptableness, Agreeableness. 

X393 Marlowe Dido ml iii. 996 Love end duty led him on 
perhaps To press beyond acceptance to your sight. *88# 
South Serm. Tit. ii. 15 Wks. 1715 1. 197 Some Men cannot 
be Fools with so good Acceptance as others. 1888 Browning 
Ring k Bk. 837 The Canon t We caress him . . A man ot 
such acceptance. 

6 . Comm. (See Accept v. 5 .) a. The act of form- 
ally accepting the liability to pay a bill of ex- 


Psalms {xfits) cxvili. x. Now, send us now thy saving Grace, 
Make this the acceptable Hour. x8*o W. Irving Goldimith 
xxix. 083 He was becoming more and more acceptable in 


change when due ; the formal engagement to pay 
it. D. The bill itaelf when ‘ accepted ' by A. B. ia 
termed A.B.'s Acceptance. 

s88e J. Scarlett Stile gf Each, n Acceptance must be de- 
manded of him only, to whom tne Bill is directed. *88* 
Trafpord G. Geith 11. ii. 30 There is scarcely a business man 
. . the aim and object of whose life is not to get his ac- 
ceptances into circulation, *888 Crumf Banking v. *17 
Acceptance . . signifies an engagement' on the part of the 
drawee to meet the bill in money when it falls due. 

7. Law . An agreeing to the act or contract of 
another (as a predecessor in office or agent) by 
some act which amounts to a recognition or ap- 
proval of the same, and binds the person in law. 

>874 tr. Littleton's Tenures 09 b, A man shal have none 
advantage by suche release tnat shalhe against* his own* 
prop** acceptance. 189* Blount Law Diet. a.v. Acceptance 
is . . a tacite kind of agreeing to some former Act done by. 
another, which might have been undone or avoided. 

Mmmglmmw (*kse-pt*nsi). ff. Accept, as if 
ad. L. *acceptantia. See -rot,] Willingness to re- 
ceive, receptiveness. 



Acorn ptajpf. 

M Mm. Brownimi A mr. Leigh ii. 1497 Hm'i a proof of 
gift, But here's no proof, sir, of a ccepuncy. 

AoOBptMUtt (fcksrptfot), a. and jA [a. Fr. ac- 
ceptant adj. and «b., properly pr. pple. of acceptor 
to Rccept.f 

A aaj. Willingly receiving (what if offered), re- 
ceptive. Const of. 

Mftt Rvsiuit Mod. Painter* IL til. s. iii. I >8 Too palnfal to 
be endured even by the most acceptant mind. sMS — Eth. 
V Duet zee Angelico merely tikes his chare of this inherit- 
ance, ana applies it in the tendcrest way to subjects that 
are peculiarly acceptant of it. 

t B. sh. One who accepts, or takes what is offered ; 
an accepter, spec . The acceptor of a bill. Obs. 

s|g6 Chatman Iliad vil Argt. 3 Nine Greeks stand up ac- 
ccptauts every one. But lot selects strong Ajax Telamon, 
idle J. Scarlett Stilt 0/ Exch. 41 If the Draught be for the 
accopnt of the Drawer. . it is not necessary thathe advise the 
Acceptant of the course. 

▲cooptation (*k«8*pt^ jbn). [a. Fr. accepta- 
tion (14th c. in Littrd) ad. late 1.. accept dtidn-em, 
n. of action f. acceptdre ; see Accept.] 

1 1. gtn. The action of taking; or receiving, what is 
offered, whether by way of favour, satisfaction, or 
duty; reception ; ■* Acceptance i. Obs. 

1406 Poet, Lett. 7 1 . 95 By this ncceptacion of this bys- 
ahopricke, lie hath pryved nyni self of the title that ne 
daymed.' tgaS Gardiner in Pocock's Etc. Ref. I. li. 133 
Temper it so as might further the acceptation of this Com- 
mission. 1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 919 Upon ac- 
ceptation of this last courteous proffer, they mount up. x6ge 
Ben 1 ley Boyle I*ect. i*. 396 Without his Satisfaction there is 
no Remission of Sins nor Acceptation of Repentance. 

2. esp. Favourable reception ; - Acceptance a, 
which is now in this sense the usual word, 
t a. Of persons. Obs. 

1567 Trial 0/ Treasure (1850) 5 Though the style be bar- 
baroua . . our author desireth your gentle acceptation. 1698 
Wk. Duty of Man 111. xii. 31 You cannot deceive God, nor 

f ain acceptation from him by anything which is not perfectly 
carty and unfeigned. 

b. Of things: Favourable reception, approval; 
hence, assent, acquiescence, belief. 

bSii Blau: 1 Tins. i. 15 This is a faithfull saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation. 1691 Horses Leviathan 1. xiv. 69 
Without mutuall acceptation, there is no Covenant. 1803 
Mar. Edgi'Worim Manufact. ( 1 831 » L 7 3 Their card* of accept- 
ation were shewn in triumph. >899 H. Rf.kd Lett. Eng. 
Lit . 11878; x. 3 18 What else can explain the large acceptation, 
which a poem like ‘ < 1 ray’s Elegy r found at once? xSSi J. A. 
Brown in Nature XXIII. 559 That hypothesis will have a 
better claim to acceptation. 

t o. Acceptation of persons : - Aockption a. Obs. 
* 5*5 J KWhL Ke/> 1 . to Harding (1611) 387 God . . hath no 
acceptation, or choice of person*. 

8. The state of being accepted or acceptable; 
acceptableness, regard, arch. * Acceptance 3. 

*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. (T.» Some things . . are notwith- 
standing of so great dignity and acceptation with God. 164a 
Rogers A 'annum 1 10 Elbow roome in the world, acceptation 
with our betters, r 1800 Kihkk White Lett. (18371 a 4& Hot 
only to secure your own acceptation. 

4. The sense in which a word or sentence is ac- 
cepted or received ; the received meaning. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 943 Which National! Law, 
according to divers acceptations . . may be sometime taken 
for a Species of the Naturall, sometime of the Humane. 
1690 Locke Hum. Undent. (1695; iv. L 309 It is necessary 
first, to consider the different acceptations of the word 
Knowledge, a 1794 Fi elding Remedy of Affi. Wits. 1775 IX. 
2p4 In its common and vulgar acceptation it [Philosophy] 
signifies, the search after Wisdom. 1839 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. 1184a) 1 . 286 War, in the acceptation of modern pub- 
licists, is self-defence against reform. 

tff- Acceptation of a bill of exchange * Accept- 
ance 6. Obs. 

xfiee G. Malynes Anc . Law- Merck, 400 [He] doth come to 
him vpon whom the said Bill was directed, and desireth his 
promise of acceptation. 

▲oOB’ptatdveneBB, rare~°. [f. acccptativc 
(not cited), f. L. acceptdt - ppl. stem of acccptd-re ; 
see Accept and -ive.J Tendency to give acceptance 
to statements. Prob. only in loc. cit. 

*• 7 * Smith Syn. 4 Antonyms , Credulity , Syn. Gullibility, 
Simplicity, Acceptativenesa. 

AfiCSptid i&kse'ptcd), ppl. a, [f. Accept v. + 

•ED.] 

1. Received os offered ; well-received ; approved. 


1403 PetronylL t 96 bhe was acceptyd ao in the lordys sight 
To be noumbryd one of the maydyns fyue Afore Jhcsu that 
bare their laumpys light, sfixi Bums 1 Sant, xviii. « And he 
[David] was accepted in the sight of all the people. 18x4 
Southey Roderick vii. Wka. IX. 73 The royal Goth Had 
offer'd his accepted sacrifice. 1899 Tourgkx Foots Errand 
xxii. 199 Ideas at variance with the accepted creed. 

1 2 . Hence, satisfactory, acceptable. Obs. 

a 1300 Songs on Costume (1849) 54 Humylytd . . Most ac- 
cepted was onto the Deytd. xfixx Bible 9 Cor. vi. 9 Beholde, 
now is the accepted rime 1877 Hale Contempt 11. 49 And 
surely, the first finite of our Lives . . are best accepted to him. 
Aoooptftdly (fckse-ptadli), adv. [f. prec. ♦ 
-ly‘A] In the occroted manner : hence, t ft. accept- 
ably, welcome (00s .) ; b. according tp common 
acceptation, admittedly. 

1999 J onion E v. Man out of Hum. 1. ii. 99 1 1 [payment] opines 
more accept edly, than if you gave 'hem a oew-yscres gUt 
1870 h» A thenmum 5 Oct. 435/3 No statesman .. would dare to 
use a sentence out of their accepted!/ divine Revelation, as 
.having now a literal authority over them. . , 


I Aoonttr (*k8e*pui). [L Accept ©.♦-■ml. 
Now the general word ; Acceptor the older form 
is retained in special senses.] One who accept* 
or receives what is offered or presented. Accepter 
of persons or faces, a judge who is influenced by the 
peisonal acceptableness of individual* one who 
shows partiality on peisonal grounds. See Ac- 
obptior a. 

1985 Air. Sandys Serm. (1841) 996 God is no accepter of 
persons. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (I8xi) I. xlv. 349 Tht 
giver and accepter are principally answerable in an unjust 
donation. 1N0 Trench Serm. in Westm. Abbey xv. 176 He 
now is . . the just liter and accepter of tho ungodly. 
AftQBytUftt* (*kse-ptiU*t), v. Tf. Aoceptila- 
tion, as if this originated in a L. vb. acceptild-re, 
acceptildt-um , which had no existence.] A technical 
phrase in writeis on Rom. law, for discharging an 
obligation by acceptilcUio. 

xBSo Muirhead Gouts 441 Whether a debt could be partially 
acccptilated was matter of dispute. 

AOGBptUfttioil (ikse ptil/i jsn). [ad. L. accep- 
tildtidn-em , properly accepti Idtio ail accounting of 
a thing as received.] A technical term in Roman 
law, • importing the remission of a debt by an ac- 
quittance from the creditor testifying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid. J. Also jig. 
in a theological sense, free remission. 

1569-3 Fox* A. 4 M. (1596) 993/2, I neither am, neither 
shall be able to requite this your lordships most special 
kindnesse . . unlesse 1 shoulde use that ciuill remedic called 
in law acceptilation. «** J hr. Taylor Anew, to Bp. of 
Rochester (R.) Our justification which comes by Christ is by 
imputation and acceptilation, by grace and favour. xISs 
Muirhead Gains 941 An obligation is also extinguished by 
acceptilation. which is as it were an imaginary payment. 

Accepting (*kse*ptii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Accept v. + 
-iNol.l The action of taking or receiving what is 
offered or presented ; acceptance, reception. Accept- 
ing of faces or persons of men : partiality, undue 
favour; see Aocei*t a, Aockption a. 

1977 tr. Hu /linger, Decades < 1 59a) 193 One of these two vices, 
which so infecteth the mindes of Judges . . is the accepting 


accepting of such 
vpting of the ap- 


which so infecteth the mindes of Judges . . is the accepting 
of faces, or respect of persons, a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. 
Earn. Ep. Wka. 1711, 156 Your cheanul accepting of such 
like essays heretofore. Mod. John's accepting of the ap- 
pointment. 

Accepting (&kse ptii]\ ppl. a. [f. Accept v. + 
-nto2j That accepts or has accepted. 

x7xS Pope Iliad xv. 418 Presumptuous Troy mistook the 
accepting sign. x86x GOschkn For. Exch. 55 The value of 
money in the accepting country. 

+ Acception (&kie < pfanh Obs. [ad. L .acceptidn- 
-cm, n. of action f. accept- ppl. stem of accipPre ; 
see Accept. Used by Wyclif \o translate the Vulg. 
accept io persffttdrutn {Rom. ii. n, etc.) acception 
of persons, a phrase occurring hundreds of times 
down to 1 700, when it was supplanted by Accept- 
ing, Acceptance. In the general sense of Ac- 
ceptance reception , the word is rather rare ; but 
in that of Acceptation m* signification, in regular 
use from 6 till the beginning of 8. Cf. Fr. acception, 
which has likewise yielded to acceptation in the 
general sense, but still remains in senses 2 and 3, 
acception de persontte, acception d'un mo/.] 

L The act of accepting; the receiving or taking 
of anything presented ; acceptance, reception. 

Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/x To cucrichone [he] rendryd 
his owne by right withoute any acccpcion or takyttg of 
money. 1378 Lytk Niewe Herball Pref. a Most humbly 
craving a favourable acception hereof. s6h4 J. Smith Vir- 
ginia v. 194 Acknowledgement and acception of all resident 
Goucmours. 1662 H. Stuhuk Indian Nectar j. 5 The uni- 
versal acception of this drink amongst the most sober. 

2. Acception of persons or faces . [A Hebrew 
phrase D'JD NlPO massd phdnlm, 'accepting of 
the face,' verbally rendered in Gr. wpoowwokipfria, 
'L.acccptio person v, -drum, the latter simply adapted 
in Fr. and Eng.] The receiving of the personal 
advances of any one with favour; hence, corrupt 
acceptance, or favouritism, due to a person's rank, 
relationship, influence, power to bribe, etc. See 
Accept a. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

xjfli Wva.tr Rom.xi. zs For acccpciouns of pertoones, that 
is, to putte oon biforc another withoute desert, ie not anentis 
God. [TiNOAUcpardalytc, Cranmrr and xfixx respect, Khaims 
acception.) 1994 Fabyan vt.dxL 154 He shulo purpose the 
sot he & trowthe withoute acceucion of parsonys, and pon- 
ysshe mysdoers, as well the ryche as the poore. 1677 Gale 
Crt. of GetUiles II. iv. 379 Acception of persons has place 
only where . . any favors one more than another. 

2. The accepted or received meaning or signifi- 
cation of a word or phrase ;« Acceptation 4. 

>843 Necessary Doctrine B, Faythe in the l/rst acception, 
is coosydered as it is a seuenul gifte of God by U setfe. tfixa 
T. Taylor Titus i. 7. (1610) xai The Apostle's araument and 
context can admit no other acception. 165* Baxter Ikf 
Bapt x86 That hi the common acception, in Six' hundred 
places it is ao taken. 1711 J. Grrxnwood Eng. Gram. 86 
This Aocepttqn of the term. 

! AooepUon is frequently found for Ezgrptxon, 
with which it was phonetically confounded. 
AoontiTt (*kse’ptiv), a. [f. Accept v. + -iv* 
os if ad7 L 'acceptlvus , Cf. deceptive!] 


AOCONML 

‘X. passively. Fit or suitable for acceptance ; ap- 
propriate. 

1506 Chavsiam Iliad vu.85 Myself will use acceptive darts, 
Aim arm against him. cs8gi Mrs. Uruwming Loved Once 
And yet that word of 4 Once Is humanly acceptive. 

+ 2 . actively. Having a tendency to accept, ready 
to accept ; receptive of things offered. Ohs, 
xfios Jonron Poetaster tin iv. 74 Please you to be acceptive 
. . Yes sir, fcare not ; I shall accept. 1019 — Case is Alt. 
11. vii. 76 The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to 
applaud any mentable work, xfiflv Brome City Wit iv. Iii. 
350 Jo. Received they my JewelnT Cm. Yes. they prov’d 
acceptive. ™ 

Adonptor (#1 se-ptai, also 4-6*ooeptour. 
[a. Angio-Fr. acceptour , ad. L. acceptor -cm n. of 
agent, f. accept- ppl. stem of accipire to receive ; see 
Accept. This is the older form of the word, found 
in Wyclif, afterwards replaced by or refashioned as 
Accepter ; in recent times it has been restored in 
a special sense, and is sometimes also, after the L., 
used in the general sense.] 

1. One who accepts ; = Agckptkr. 

tjh Wvcup Acts x. 34 For god is not acceptour of per- 
sona*. >89s A/henstum No. 1979. 434/1 The mterpretation 
. . has found innumerable acceptor* 

2. He who accepts a bill of exchange, or formally 
undertakes its payment when due. 

1776 A. Smith Wealth of Nat. 1 . 11. ii. 309 If, when the bill 
becomes due. the acceptor does not pay it. iM8 Ruaxus 
Pot. Earn. led. 3- xi. 190 The Bill of Exchange . . is an order 
written by the drawer and addressed to the acceptor. 

t A0O8TI8, v. Ohs. rare~ l . [ad. L. accers-Pre 
to summon ; perh. only in loc. cit J To summon. 

1548 Hall Chron. Edw. IV, an. vo (R. 1 The Erie of War- 
wicke . . thereupon accented and called together his army. 

t Aooersi ted, pa. pple. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
aiders it -us, pa. pple. of accersPre to summon 4 - -kd ; 
perh. only used in loc. cit.1 Summoned, sent for. 

>54> Hall Chron. >1809) 475 Your remlme to the whiche 
you be . . by your people accercited ft voented unto. 
AOC0M (R'ksto, dtksc s). .Forms : 4 aooea ; 4 7 
access© ; 5- aooeas ; and in the special sense iv: 
4 axoesse, axoaas ; f utaes, ox ease, axes, akais ; 
5-6 axes, axis ; 6 azys, aooeya. [In sense iv, the 
earliest in Eng., a. Fr. accPs, OFr. aces, aceii L. 

' accfss-us , a coming unto, vbl. sb. f. acced-Pre to come 
to : see Acoede. In this sense the word soon re- 


ceived the Eng. accent access, whence the spellings 
axes, axis, etc., above. In its more general senses 
app. taken direct from L. access-us chiefly after 
1 500, and retaining the pronunc. acce ss in all the 
poets of 6-8 ; but a ctess is given by Sheridan 1 789; 
rejected by Smart 1857, used by Tennyson 1864, 
and is now apparently the more nsual, as more 
distinct from exce ss. Cf. recess, sucre ss ; a bscess, 
process . Like variety of usage prevails os to 

access -ary, -oty, and their derivatives, though in 
these it is more common to accent the first syllable.] 
I. Coming to or towards ; approaching. 

tl. The action of going or coming to or into; 
coming into the presence of, or into contact with ; 
approach, entrance. (Const, into, unto, toi) Obs. 

111I Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xlvii. 90 How to u*e 
and order ourself at our access to the pope's presence. x68e 
Grew Ana/. Plants 10 Lest its new access into the ayr should 
shrivel it. 1699 Garth Dispensary 1. (17061 2 The Goddess 
. . shuns the great access of vulgar eyes. 17x8 Pope Iliad xiv. 
195 Safe from access of each intruding power. 1791 Strv n 
Etci. Mem. 1 . 138 He kept an honourable post here : and had 
great access of gentlemen to him. 

2. The habit or power of getting near or into con- 
tact with ; entrance, admittance, admission {to the 
presence or use of). 

138s Wyclif Rom. v. 9 By whom we ban accesse, or ny) 
goynge tu >534 Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. 11846) I. as Thus 
crowse have free accesse to these highe trees. 1979 Cob son 
Sch. of Abuse lArh.) 39 How many limes hath accesse to 
Theater* becne restrayned. x6oo Shake. A. L. L. 1. i. 98 He 
is heere at the doore, and importunes accesse i,> y«nt. 177s 84 
Cook Voyages i 1790. IV. 1199 These voyages have facilitated 
the access of ships into the Pacific Ucean. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylrn. F. 503 Those at home . . Then 1 . 1 used her access to the 
wealthier farms. 1876 Freeman Norm. Como . II. viii. 180 
Some office whii h . . gave him close access to the person of 
his princely nephew. 1879 1 .ubbock Sc. Loot. xL 34 This pre- 
vents the at cchh of ants und other small creeping iiwect*. 

8. The state or faculty of being approached ; 
accessibility. 

c 14*5 W yntoun Crt n. v. iii. ax He gret repayre amang jmim 
mid ; Be sic access lie kend wele. t«g9 Myrrourejor Mag. 
ted. a) xiii. x Disdayne not prynces tasye accesse. x66s Gkr- 
bier Prim. 13 The Stairet . . are . . ol so eanic an Accesse, as 
that Travellers do ascend them on Horse-back, xrax Boswei.l 
Johnson (iBtfii 1 . 944 He insisted ou Lord Chesterfield's 
general affability and easiness of access. <879 Yeats Nat. 
Itist. Comm. 89 Markets are so difficult of access, that much 
wealth is wasted. 


4 . 'i he action of coming towards, coming, ap- 
proach, advance. Contrasted with recess. 

ifito Healey Aug. City of God (x6ao) v. vL 193 We see the 
alteration of the year by the Sunncs accesse and departure. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist, tf Earth (1793) vl 979 The Sea, 
by this Access and Recess, shuffling the empty Shell*. 1843 
J. Mabtinrau Endeav. eftcr Chr. 506 The Rain- 

bow interpreted by the prism . . painting the ac ces s end recess 
of his thought. 
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▲coassivm 


+ 5 . A coming to work or business, an assembling 
or meeting of a body. The access and recess of Par- 
liament Obs. 

15S7 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1584/1 A briefe report 
of the second acceose .. and of the answer made in the name 
of the lords of the parlement. 1847 May /Jit/, /'art. 11. i. 3 
Before the Acceee and meeting again of the Parliament. 

+ «. A coming to office, dignity, or sovereignty; 
arrival at the throne ; Acckmbion 3. Obs. 

1641 Charles I Let. to Judges 5 July 3 Our Accesae to |he 
Crowne. 1650 J. Hai.i. Paradox ts .15 Many Princes have 
sweetened and ilihguixcd die memory of their accetse to 
Government. 1759 M ami in Nat. /list. 1 . 347 Their first Access 
to their Dignity. 

II. A way or means of approach. 

7 . An entrance, channel, passage, or doorway. 

184a Huwf m. For. Tmv. 14 They . . have not those obvious 
ac'ichkm and continuity of situation. 1670 M ii.ton Hist. Hrit. 

II. Wire 1847. 484 I hr Acccsncs of the I -.Unit were wondrously 
fortify 'd. ivas Pori' t)dyssey vm. 51 Non ell nueiwci to the 
dome are fill’d. 1831 Scott Anne of (lei. 11.93 If there be 
actually xuch .1 pass, theie must be an access to u somewhere. 

b/f 

160a Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) Prcf. 17 Wc doe heerc, in 
the Accesse to this work, Poure forth humblest and most 
ardent supplications to ( hid. 1700 Rome A mb. Step-Mother 
Prol. 7 Tne Poet dues hin Art employ, The soft Accesses of 
your SouN lo try. 187O R. W. Dale (hi /'reaching viL 216 
We ought to try . . every |iossihle access to the conscience. 

III. A coming oh an addition. 

8. The coming ol anything as an addition ; ad- 
herence, addition, increase, growth. Mow almost 
obs and replaced by A or Mu ox. 

1571 I.amhariji. /‘era nth. Kent <i8«6i 373 The death of this 
onu man | Bcckctl . . brought thcicunlo more <uce.ssc nf esti- 
mation and reverence. 1610 Gwillim />is/l , . / Jerald . ( 1G601 
ill. xkvl 358 They had in them neither accesse nor defect. 
1667 Milion P. L. ix. jio, 1 from the influence of thy lo« ks 
receive Aciess in every virtue. 1738 Niwion ( hrouot. 
Amended 10 The Philistines, xtrengt lined by (he access of 
the Shepherds, conquer Israel. 1809 I’iiiU.iim / 'esuv. ix. uOt 
The liquid mass of rock is always ready to he poured out 
upon the access of adequate pressure. iflCi ItauAoiioi'si- 
Mitt. Atonstics 370 Their varying rales bring about, at regu- 
lar intervals, an access of tone, when the < rests of th ; waves 
correspond, and a diminution of tone when the crest of one 
coincides with the trough of the other. 

IV. A coining cm or attack of illness, anger, etc. 

9 . A coming on of illness or disease, especially of 
sudden illness ; an attack or fit. 

c 1335 hi. F. el Hit. Poena C. 335 J>«u.Lcn of anguyeh wat j hid 
ill iny sawlc. 1433 James I A mg x (hnirr u. xlvin, ltot l ho 
began myn axis and tiiriiieut. 0x597 ‘Chaucer's preme * 
Wks. iH 55, 50 The ueyue, and the plesaunre, Which was to 
me axes n> id hele. 1658 Kiuglky Pratt. Phys. 139 Let meat bc- 
given at the time of the least accessc. *678 Be 1 1 v k // udtbras 

III. ii. 833 Relapses make Diseases More desp'rate than their 
first Ac cesses. 1748 H Mcri.KY Observ. on Man 1. 1. $ x. 7. 5S 
III the Acc ess of moat Fevers the Patient is listless ft rduepy. 
l 8 ai G. Ticknor Life, Lit .4 Jottrn. I. xvi». 334 Ho had had 
an access of paralysis the ufternoou previous. 186a Thkncii 
Miracles xxviL 368 These uccesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moment. 

+ 10 . spec. A11 ague fit ; ague, intermitting fever. Obs. 
c 1174 Chaucer Trojlus 11. 1 316 A charmc . . The whichc 
can nelen the of thyn in’cesse. 1398 I'ki.visa Parch. Pe P.ll. 
11405 vii. xxxviii. a .a Kyrste the cold and therufierthu lieete 
and euery daye axes, yet worse, for some daye conutli double 
axes. 1459 Paston Lett. 970 1 1 1 . 426 , 1 was tulle neck with an 
axey. 1475 Au delay Poena 47 A seke limn, That is 5 -schukyd 
and sclieiit with the nksis. 1493 / 'etronylla 45 And Petroiulla 
iiuukcth in hir aci esse, a 1500 Lam eld 0/ the /. ath (i860 2 
So lie the inorow set 1 was a-fyre In fclinge of the access hot 
and coble. 1537 I* Anohkw tr. Kraut toy he's Pistyll. It 'a/ers 
A ij, Die sume water . . is go» d for the du> ly axi t-s or febrr*.. 
*731 Chambcks Cyil. s.v. Ague, The c ure |ot Aguc| is usually 
hvtfiin with ancineticofipecacuauha, an hour before the access. 

11 . jig. An outburst; a sudden fit of anger or other 
passion. (Modem, after hr. aa/i.) 

17B1 I Moohf Italy (1790) II. 1 st. 014 These accesses and 
intervals (i f thunder and explosion) continued with varied 
force. iS<« Soimhi.y in(\ AV.\ XIII. 10 In a fresh access of 
jealousy, [he| plunged a dagger into her heart. 1878 Jtosw. 
Smith Carthage 56 He gave him fhis brother 1 over, in an 
access of sublime patriotism, to the death he had deserved. 

*i Aooobj is frequently found written (or Kxckmb, 
chiefly by phonetic confusion ; but the senses also 
approach in 8 above ; sec quot. ol date 1610. 
AcceSB&rily ite kscs&rlli, ivksesarTli), adv. [f. 
AcmsMAHYn. + -ly-L] After the manner of an acces- 
sary; also (less correctly) for Accksnokii.y. 

.8.3 Minsiilu, Aciessoriam/nte , accvsxarily, consenlingly. 

Aooenarinesa (wkseafiiines, a kse sannesL 
[f. Ai vmihauy a. + -nkhm.] The state or quality of 
being accessary; concurrence, jirivity. 

1854 Gavton Festiv. Notes 11. vi. 60 Shee . . doth vindicate 
all refractory damosds, from the least accessarincsscor Ivahlc- 
ncsse of guilt from the ends (violent or melancholy) of their 
puling . .Servants. *867 Pet ay 0/ Chr. Piety xix. f 18. 370 
Perhaps this consideration will draw us . . into the gudt ot a 
negative acccsflarinou to the present mischiefs. 
400881887 vurksesfiri, ivkscs&ri', sb. and a. 
[f. A(' 08 «a sb. + -ahy, as if ad. L. *afcessiiri-us, 
an analogical formation on accessus, cf. emissary, 
commissary, adversary, notary. The sb. is etymo- 
logically accessary and the adj. accessary, cf. emis- 
sary lb, promissory adj., but as the adj. was first 
taken directly from the sb. it was naturally spelt 
tecessmy. Being afterwards * rectified 1 by scholars 
to accessory, after the L. accessorius, it drew the 


noon after it, so that this also is now often spelt 
A oaAaouv. In the legal sense the word is com- 
monly accessary (though Blackstone wrote acces- 
sory), And Webster recommends that it be so pre- 
served, and spelt accessory in other senses. But as 
it is 6ften used of things fig. from the legal sense, 
as in accessary and principal, it is doubtful if the 
distinction is practicable. 1 he historical and etymo- 
logical pronunc. is a ccessary, but accessary (cf. in- 
tercessory) is also in use. So with its derivatives.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who accedes, or gives his accession (formerly 
access) to any act or undertaking; an adherent, 
assistant, or helper. In Law\ * He who is not the 
chief actor in the offence, nor present at its per- 
(ormance, but in some way concerned therein, eithei 
before or alter the fact committed.’ 1 766 Blackstone 
Comment. IV. 3;. 

*48® C axiom Chron. Eng. (1530) vu. rs7b/i To take and 
bryuge hym and his (uxcftaaryes to the kyngc. 1504 Nasiik 
Unfort. Trav. 40 To prison wan I sent as principal, and iny 
master at accessane. 1680 H. Finch Regicides 1679) 158 He 
knows very well there are no accessaries in Treason. 1859 
Miil Liberty iv. 129 The moral anomaly of punishing the 
accex.* ary. 

2 . Ol things. (Partly fig. from the last, partly 
from Acchss >ry a.) Anything assisting or con- 
tributory; anything subordinate ; an adjunct, or 
accompaniment. iJSee Accehmoby, B. i.) 

*534 Lix Ih.nNfc.KS Cold. lik. of M. Amyl. (1546 H h. ij, The 
aucturitie of his office . . ought to be his accc-xaric, and his 
good lyfc fur prmcipall. 1699 Bentley P/m laris 4.34 It xhews 
no gi cat reverence to thoxe bacred Writings, to bnnj^ them, 
though it he hut as At-avtaariex, into Farce and Ridicule. 
3850 Mrs. Jameson Sacred tf Leg. Art 355 The attention .. 
i» disiracted by the accei^ariefi. 

B. a,/j. 

1 . Of persons : Acc ding or adhering to: assisting 
as a subordinate. In l .aw: Participating or sharing 
in a crime, though not the chief actor; participant, 
privy. 

>594 Siiaks. Rich . Ill, 1. ii. 192 To both their deaths slmlt 
thou be accessary. 1698 XJmyokn shine id iv. 543 A GotI'n 
command lie pleads, And makes Heav'n accessary to his 
Deeds. 1741 Kicmakukok /‘atnela 1824) I. xix. 30 Don't 
imagine that I would be accessary to your rum for the world. 
1837 Hai.i am Const. Hist. '1876) I. i. 31 Both houses of par- 
liament were commonly made accessary to the legal murders 
of this | Henry VI H'sJ reign. 

+ 2 . Of things; Subordinate, additional, accom- 
pan>ing, non-essential, adventitious, ~ A'TEMHORY, 
A. 1 (which is now alone used in this sense). Obs. 

• 5 Latimer 4 Hanking and hunt- 

ing is but an accessary thing. x86i Bhamiiai.l fust Find. iii. 
38 Foundations which were good in their i rigiual iiiNtitulion 
ought not to be destroyed for acxcs.saiy abuses. 1691 1 axe 
of F.xeter Coll. 30 The Oath lieing accessary to the Statutes 

Aooessibilityu^kseslbi liti». [(.AccE.sBiBLF.-f 
-ity. Cf. hr. aecesstbililc also quite modern ] The 
quality of lieing accessible, or of admitting ap- 
proach. fig. Openness to influence. 

(WmsTER cilex Lani.iiornk 1766 1803. Not inCRAir. 1847; 
In Wom-fstkr 1859.1 18x0 I’oi.i-.NiiaiR Friend (1865) 362 

AcccHNibility to the senLiment.s of others .. often accompanies 
feeble minds. »« 4 » M rs. Brow ninc. Crh. ( hr. Poets (i86j' to 
The greater arc cHsihility of lattin literature. zS^oMfrivaik 
Hist. Rom. h.ntp. IV. xxx\iu. J23 J he accessibility of Italy 
upon this side., was at all times a matter of anxiety to her 
rulers. 1865 M. Arnold Lsx. m ( 'rit. \ 1875) v. 190 The French 
. . have shown more accessibility to ideus than uny other 
people. 

Aooeasiblo (d ksc sTh'l), a. [a. Fr. accessible (in 
C'otgr.), ntl L. accPssilnl-em, vbl. adj. f. access- ppl. 
stem of atccd-he ; see Accede and -vn.it. J 

1 . Capable of being used as an access ; affording 
entrance; open, practicable. Const, lo. 

x6io Siiaks. Cyntb. 111. ii. 84 Accessible is none but Milford 
way. 1667 Milton P.L. iv. 546 With one ascent Accessible 
from Kartn. Harris Ot. Teacher (1837) 347 All the 

paths of human ambition were open and a« cessihle to him. 

2 . Capable of being entered or reached ; easy of 
access ; such as one can go to, come into the pre- 
sence of, reach, or lay hold of; get-at-able. Const, to. 

164a How km. For. Trav. 45 She (Spain] hath bold acces- 
table coast*. 1670 G. H., Hist. Cardinals 11. ii. 149 He is ac- 
cessible enough, but not too liberal to the poor. 1778 Gibbon 
Peel. 4 hall I. xix. 537 The town was accessible only by two 
wooilen bridge*. 1850 Mkeivai.k Hist. Rom. hi nth. 1871 1 V. 
xli. 89 The car of the public was accessible perhaps by no other 
means. «®S 5 Phescoi r Philip 1 1 , 1 . 1. iv. 5a He was . . ax ac- 
cetMihle um any one could desire, and gave patient audience 
to all who asked it. x86z May Const, Hist. Rug. (1863) I. i. 
44 Evidence, not accessible to contemporaries, has since made 
hit statement indisputable. 

b .fig. Accessible to : open to the influence of. 

1818 Scott Hrt. of Midi. 185 He had shewn himself in a 
certain decree accessible to touches of humanity. x8Bs Rep. 
of Elect . Comm, in Daily Tel. 31 Jan. 500 oyfap (voters} are 
at all times accessible to bribery. / 

Aoceasion (*k»e JinV [a. Fr. of cession (14th c. 
in Godcf.), ad. 1 * acecssicm-cm a g'oing to, joining, 
increase, n. of action f. accedPre , acccssum : see 
Acckpe. It has partly occupied the ground of the 
earlier Access.] Generally, the action of going to, 
joining oneself to, and its result Hence, 

I. A coming to. 


1. The action of coining near, approach ; a coming 
into the presence of any one, or into contact with 
any thing ; admittance; admission Across 1 . 

105a Gauls Mag-astro-mancer 180 The rational! creatures 
are the more noble in themselves, and of mote neer accession 
to the divine similitude. s8u Fuller CM. Hist ix. too '1 here 
is moreover granted leave ofaoccssion unto him. 1877 Halb 
Prim.Orir.Man. to Now there may be many things in Nature 
unto which we can nave neither of these accessions of Sense. 
189s Ray Creation (1714) 198 For want of Accession of the 
Sun. 181a Sis H. Davy Chem. Philos. 395 Two of the oxiucs 
of lead may be formed by heat, with accession of air. 1853 
Kank (irhtnell Exped. 1*856) xxxv. 31s It might be supposed 
. . that the accession of solar light would be accompanied by 
increase of temperature. 

+ 2 . The action of coming to (a point) by forward 
or onwaid motion ; advance, coming, arrival. Obs. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 57 Not varying at aH by the 
accession of hodyex upon, or secession thereof, from its sur- 
face. 1855-80 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 9/3 He first 
found out die accession of the Sun from Tropick to Tropick. 
1698 tr. Hobbes, h.lem. Philos. (1839) 471 Now this expan- 
sion of the air upon the superficies of the earth, from east to 
west, doth, by reason of the sun's perpetual accession to the 
places which are successively under it, make it cuid at the 
time of the sun's rising and setting. 

3 . The act ol coming or attaining to a dignity, 
office, or position ol honour, esp. the throne. 

1769 Burke State of Nation Wks. II. 15 ‘I'hat the only good 
minister . . since his Majesty’s accession, is the Karl of Bute. 
1876 Krkkman Norm. Com/. 1 . iv. 23a Hugh, on hia accession 
to manhood, did homage to the King. 

II. A coming to as an addition. 

4 . The act ol coming to so as to join, or of joining 
oneself to : joining, addition. 

1633 T. Adaml Comm, v/'et. 1.6(1865)79 Necessary therefore 
is the accession of piety to Patience. 1675 Barclay Apol.for 
Quakers xiv. 8 4. 408 *1 he Church can bo no ways bettered by 
die Accession of Hypocrites. 1878 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
I. v. 356 England had gained greatly by the accession of the 
valiant Thnrkhill. 

6. The act of acceding or agreeing to an opinion, 
plan, or piocceding ; adherence, assent. 

1603 5 Sir J. Mki.vii. Mem. (17331 130 The King repented 
himself of his Accession to that affa r. 1794 S. Williams 
Hist. Vermont 383 Declaring their acquiessence in, and ac- 
cession to the determination made by Congress. 1808 Scott 
F. M. Perth 1 1 . 351 The Prince had no accession to this second 
aggression upon the citizens of Perth. 

Deed of Accession, in Scotch Law, a deed by the 
creditor of a bankrupt, by which they accede to a 
trust executed by their debtor (or the general 
1 m hoof, and bind themselves to concur in the 
arrangement. 

6. That which adds itself, or is added to any- 
thing ; that whereby it is increased ; addition, 
augmentation, mciease. Applied also to persons. 

158B Lambarde Lircaarcha 1. ix. 47 The forme of ihis Com- 
mission hath varied with the time, and received sundrie ac- 
cessions. 1593 W. West Symbolaeogr. B iiij. 37 A, Accessions 
. . to contracts be these things which be requited beside the 
print ipall things themselves. 189a Washington tr. Milton, 
PeJ. Pop. (1851) v. 139 And Egypt became an Accession to 
the kingdom of Ethiopia. 1778 Johnson iii Roswell 1 1 1. 1 59 
Mr. Banks desires to be admitted (to the club] ; he will be a 
very honourable accession. 1798 Wellesley Desp. 25 He 
has not yet obtained any formidable accession of strength 
from hi* alliance with France. 1838 Hallam Hut. Lit. I. 
Fref. 10 'I'his volume . . is a very convenient accession to any 
M.hohir’s library 1855 Prescott Philip It, 1 . iv. ii. 409 Evei y 
year the fraternity received fresh accessions of princes and 
nobles. 

7 . Law. Addition to property by natural growth 
or artificial impiovemcni ; uhich becomes the 
property of the owner of that which receives the 
addition, who is said to acquire the proprietorship 
thereof by Accession. 

1788 Blackstone Comm. II. 404 The doctrine of property 
arising from accvwion i» also gioumied on the right of occu- 
pancy. 183a J . Austin Jurispr. (1879) 1 1. liv. 904 The acqui- 
sition of * jus in rem’ by accession . . as land M ashed away 
and joined to one’s own land, or the fruits of one’s own land. 
1847 Craio, s.v. Artificial accession is that addition which is 
the result of huinau industry, called likewise industrial ac- 
cession, as trees planted, or a house built on the properly of 
another, which belongs to the proprietor of the ground, and 
not to the planter or builder. 

+ III. A coming on or invasion of disease •. an 
attack, fit, or paroxysm ; also a visitation, or fit of 
folly, etc. * ArCFss y. Obs. 

1855 H. Vaugiian Si lex Scint. 1. 105 Pills that change Thy 
sick Accessions into setled health. 1771 Smollett H nmphry 
Cl. (18151 *6» Some of our family have had very uncommon 
accessions . . (and) sometimes speak as if they were really 
inspired. z8e7 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. £4 Those accessions 
of tolly to which men are eometimea subject 

▲ooeMional (*kse /onfil), a. [f. prec. + -At *.] 
Pertaining to or due to accession ; of the nature of 
on increase, additional, acctssoiy. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 106 This accessionall prepon- 
derancy is rather in appearance then reality. 1784 J. Barry 
Led. on Art \ 1848) v. 1B7 Almost all compositiQiM afford these 
accessions! advantages. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. viii. *53 You 
will find various Recessional suggestion*. 

+ A006MiTO (&kse > siv), a. Obs. [a. Fr .access# 
-ive; ad. late L. aceesstv-us, f. accessus ; see Accroi* 
and -tvs.] 

1. Pertaining to access or approach ; seeking to 
approach, pressing in, aggressive, rare. 

[t6u Florio lias the adv. tntMe sense : tee Accrssivm.y 4 
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«(•■ Sir R. Naukto* Fragm. Reg. in Phenix vii. 1. 906 My 
Lord of Kama .. then grow aootasive In the appetite of hor 


2 . Fitted for, or capable of, access ; accessible. 
1609 Hbywood Bryttunds Troy vi. a. 137, 1 hauo stopt 
up ouch Access! ve way. liti Corea., Accesstf, Accocsiblo, 
acceuiuc, f ijr to ctibb vnto> 

% AooeMlve also by confution for Excessive. 

+ Aooft'iaivftly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
an accessive manner ; preaiingly, aggressively. 

161 s Florio, Accessoriaminte, accessiuelie, by hi* own 
seeking. 

AoceilleBI (&k scales', a. poet, [f. Aoossa + 
-LK 88 .J Without access; inaccessible. 

1615 Chapman Odyss, viu 387 A ruthless billow smit Against 
huge rocks, and an acccsslcss shore, My mangl'd body. 

Acoessor, Sc. form of Acck&boky, M. 
Accessorial (CL-ks&ioariil),!!. [f. L. accessorius, 
see Aookhmory + -al 1 .] Of the nature of an access- 
ory or accompaniment ; associated in a secondary 
yet useful manner ; auxiliary, supplementary. 

X7a5 Ayupfr Parergon 490 A sentence pray'd or mov'd for 
. . on Accessorial matters . . may be uncertain, itfo W hitk- 
bide Italy in 10 th Cent. xli. 431 lastly, there are accessorial 
punishments. Tne pillory, public acknowledgment of guilt, etc. 

Aooeiiorily vwkateilU, Akse-sarfli), adv. ff. 
Acckhhory a. 4 - -ly*.] In an accessory or supple- 
mentary manner, additionally ; also (leas correctly) 
for ACCESHAKILY. 

l 1400 A pol. for Lollards 22 NeM<* it ,s not to deme bat 
ne it is leful to curse accessorily. I >735 in Johnson, etc.] 

AooesBoriness <*>ce Auckemoiit). [f. Accks- 
aoRY a. 4- -KK 88 .J The quality of being accessory ; 
secondary character, suboidinate association. Some- 
times used less correctly for Acokhharinehh. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Sup. (1677) Allowance & content 
defile* by acuMxoriness unto the sin. *688 Wilkins JKeal 
Char. 35 Relations of quality at large . . 4. Accessor incss, Abet, 
adherent, second, Companion. 

Accessory (wksewri, dekarsari), a. and sb. 

[ad. late L. accessor i-us adj., f. accessor , agent noun f. 
a- ced-fre ; see Ai'CKDE, and -ory.] For the variant 
pronunciations, of which accessory is historical and 
etymological vcf. promissory), see Aocehsaky. 

1 . Of things : Coming as an accession ; contribut- 
ing in an additional and hcncc subordinate degree ; 
additional, extra, adventitious. 

x6x8 Holton Floras 11. ix. laa The lies in that Sea . . ac- 
cesviry member* of the AUolian Warre. 1796 Ayli» kk Pa- 
ragon 21 A Principal obligation extinguishes an Accessory 
obligation if they do both concur in one and the same Person. 
184a A. Guay Struct. Sot. (1880) iii. | a. 44 Accessory Duds 
These are . . multiplications of the regular axillary bud. 187s 
Huxlky Physiol, vi. 139 To distinguish the essential food- 
stuffs or proteids front the accessory food -stuffs or fats and 
amyloids. 1873 Ousklky Mas. Form v. 38 Accessory passages 
may be added to either, or both, of the principal themes. 

2 . Aiding in a crime, privy ;■■ Accessary Bi (the 
better spelling in this sense). 

1607 Mis. Enforced Marriage 11. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 506 
Thyself a murderer, thy wife accessory. 173* Smollett Per, 
Pickle (1779) 1 1. xlvi. 86 We shall be accessory to the ruin of 
this enslaved people. *8*8 Scott Rob Roy sat He charged 
me with being accessory to the felony. 

B. sb. [The Scotch form accessor is adopted 
directly from Fr. acccssoirc : Vacccssoire suit le 
principal. Littre.] 

1 . An accessory thing ; something contributing in 
a subordinate degree to a general result or effect ; 
an adjunct, or accompaniment. 

1549 Com/l. of Scot. (187s) xiii. tia ?our particular veil is bot 
ane accessor of 3our comont veil ( - common weal] ande the 
accessor follouis the natur of the prencipal. 1693 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 70 All pleasures else, 1 Accessories call. 
17*6 Ayukfk Parergon 21 If a Man sella a House, the Glass- 
Windows thereunto belonging are said to be sold as an Ac- 
cessory. 1847 Dickens Haunted Man (C. D. ed.) m Season- 
ing . . ts an accessory dreamily suggesting pork, stao Gullick 
& Timm Painting 129 Accessories are those objects in a 
picture, auxiliary or accessorial to the general effect, but 
apart from the principal subject or figure s88a Daily Tel. 
16 Maya No mansion in Belgravia is better provided in all 
the accessories of luxurious ease. 

2 . Of persons : ** Aoucssabt A 1 (the more usual 
and better spelling in this sense). 

*6oe Choose a Good Wife v. iii. in Haditt's Dodtley IX. 03 
For justifiers are all accessories, And accessories have de- 
serv’d to die. 1667 Milton P. L . x. s*Q Transformed Alike, 
to serpents all, as accessories To his bold riot. 1716 Ayliffe 
Parergon ai A man that gives Aid, Counsel, or Assistance 
unto any Crime, is., an Accessory thereunto. 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. s88 But that he was an accessory after the 
fact no human being could doubt. 

▲oosssour, obs. form of Assessor. 

▲ooeys, obs. form of Access, attack, coming on 
(of disease). 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terapentyhoa'D 1 h. Vlceres that 
come to cycatryce, and open agaync shall be healed in the 
acceys and vlccracyon. 

Aoohymosta, obs. form of Ecchtmosib. 

H AooiMMtlW l att/a'kk&ttf'rft). Mus. [Italian, 
f. acciaccSr t to crash, pound.) An ornament or 
'grace' in Music, consisting of a small note (or 
two at a distance of not more than a minor third 
from each other) performed at quickly as possible 


before an essential note of a melody, the single 
small note ior first of the two) being a semitone 
below the essential note; a 'crush-note. 1 

1878 Tsouth. ft Dale Music Primer 47 The heat is a short 
acctaocauira, consisting ofits first note only, a semitone below 
any note to which it gives special force. The twitch is a 
short aociaccatura consisting of its latter note only. 

Aooide, variant of Accidie, Obs. sloth, 
t A'oqide&os l . Obs. [a. Fr. accidence, ad. L. 
accidentia sb. chance ; f. accident -cm, pr. pple. of 
aecid-fre to fall, happen : see -NCE.J Hap, mishap, 
chance ; fortuitous circumstance. 

1393 Govykr Con/. 1 1. 153 And ofte of accidence . . They ben 
corrupt by sondry way. 13x3 Douglas rEnets x. Prol. 23 
Thy maist supreme incliuinibil substance . . Rcngand eteme, 
rewtaui* na accidence, *604 Dskkkk King's Entert. Wka. 
(873 1. 300 Summon each Seuce To tell the cause of thin 
strange accidence. «3ii J. Pinkkkton Petratogy In trod. 4 
Petrology .. divided into twelve domains .. six being dis- 
tinguished by circum itonces or accidence* of various kind*. 

Aooidenoe 2 ( wksid6ns). [Apparently a corrup- 
tion o( accidents (Accident 9), ¥r. accident, mm] . L 
accidentia yX.ucvit., but perhaps a direct formation on 
the latter treated as a sb. fcm. Sec quot. dated 1751. 

1 . That part of Grammar which treats of the 
Accidents or inflections of words; a book of the 
rudiments of grammar. 

1509 Hawke Past. Pleas. (1845) v. ix. *3 Dame Gramer . . 
taught merygbt well Fyrst my lionet and .hen my accidence. 
1398 Shaks. Merry Wives iv. u 16, I pray you aske him some 
questions in his Accidence. *6ia Brinsley Lnd. Lit. (1627) 
iv. 40 Let us begin with the rudiments of the Grammar, 1 
means the Accedence. 1731 Chambers Or/., Accidence, 
Accidentia , u name chiefly used for a little book, containing 
the first elements, or rudiments of the Latin tongue. 1840 
I)e Quinci y Style Wks. XI. 198 With two or three excep- 
tions . . we h ive never seen the writer . . who has not some- 
times violated the accidence or the syntax of English grammar. 

2 . Hence, by extension: The rudiments or first 
principles of any subject. 

»*■ o- Leigh {title) The Accedence of Armorie. «*4 
Buti.ee Hndibras II. il mi J heir Gospel is an Accidence 
By which they construe Conscience. 1870 Lowp.ll Among 
my Rooks her. 11. (1873) 16a The poets who were just then 
learning the accidence of their an. 

Aooidenoy ksidensi. ? Obs. rare*', [ad. L. 
accidentia sb. chance: see Accidence, which repre- 
sents the Fr. form of the same word, and -ncy.J A 
fortuitous circumstance or acquisition ; a chance ; 
a windfall. 

1864 Burton Scot Abroad II. ii. 20a That country, where 
quartern, accidencies and shift* ore the greatest part of their 
subsistence. 

Accident (ckaidtfnt). [a. Fr. accident L. ac- 
cident, - cut sb. properly pr. pple. of accid-fre to 
fall, to happen.] As in mnny other adopted words, 
the historical order in which the senses appear in 
Eng. does not correspond to their logical develop- 
ment, a fact still more noticeable in the derivatives. 
I. Anything that happens. 

1. fa. An occurrence, incident, event. Obs. b. Any- 
thing that happens without foresight or expectation ; 
an unusuAl event, which proceeds from some un- 
known cause, or is an unusual effect of a known 
cause ; a casualty, a contingency. The chapter of 
accidents : the unforeseen course of events, o. esp. 
An unfortunate event, a disaster, a mishap. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 918 This accident bo petous eras 
to here. 1483 Carton Cato k vi, By some accidentes and 
wantynge* of nature thauncyent retotirnen and bccomen as 
chyldren. 1371 Q. Elizabeth in Ellis's Ong. Lett, il iBy. 
111. 1 You mate well gesse, by the accident©* of the time, whie 
I have not made anie answer. s6ea Shaks. Oth. l iii. 133 I 
•poke . . Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field, tegs 
Fuller Pisgak Sight 11.63 The most memorable Accident in 
this place, was the Idolatry of the Israelites to Baal-peor. 
/688 Drydkn /frit. Rediv. 183 No future ills nor accidents 
appear. To sully and pollute the sacred infant’s year. 170s 
Eng. Theophrastus 230 The wisest councils may be discom- 
posed by the smallest accidents. 1793 Smkaton Edystone 
Light ho. 1 117 In the progress of the work we should lie so 
widely open to accidents. 1804-8 Landor /mag. Com>. (1846) 
453 Him I would call the powerful one, who . . turns to good 
account the worst accidents of his fortune. 1871 H. Luc 
Miss Barrington 1. xxi. 999 Leaving time to fight for them 
and putting their trust 111 the chapter of accidents. 1879 
Carrentkr Ment. Phys. 11. xii. 504 lie was led to the dm- 
cuvery . . by a series of happy accidents. 188a Daily News 
ro July 3/0 Serious railway accident : thirty persons injured. 
Mod. 1 Insure your life against accidents.' 

2 . abstractly, Chance, fortune. (By accident -Fr. 
par accident (14th c.), L. per accidests.) 

1490CAXTON Eneydos xxviii. no Hir deth natutmlle oughte 
not to hasten comen yet of longe tyme, but by accydente and 
horde fortune. 1611 Shaks. Cyntb. v. v. 278 Consider Sir, 
the chance of Warre, the day was yours by accident. 1796 
C. Lucas On footers III. 14s The good or ill they do depend 
alike upon accident. 1788 Johnson Lett. I. cxiv. 939 Nature 
probably has some part in human characters ana accident 
has some part. 1878 Fbreman Norm. Cong, 1. App. 6a8 
William, whether by accident or by design, was not admitted. 
t8. Med. An occurring symptom ; esp. an un- 
favourable symptom. Obs . 

1333 T. Gaijc Antidotarie 11. 23 Thy* Vmpient . . doth© . . 
remoua diuera accidentes and sick ness es, teas Bacon Henry 
VII , 9 There begM . . a disease then new : which of the 
Accidents and manner thereof they called the Sweating-sick- 
■87* Milton Samson 6te Oh, that torment . . must 


ACOIDBltTAL. 

{MM punp find To th. leant nind. There .nrdwd 

hut fierce accidents. 

t A A casual appearance or effect, a phenomenon. 

Obs. 

c lift Chaucer Cterhes T. 331 Non accident for noon ad- 
vanltd Was aeyn in hir. 1635 N. Carpenter Ceogr. Del. \. x. 
aao The Inhabitants of a Right Spheare in rospcct of tha 
haauenshaue the same accidents. toM Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth i. 11723)24 These Fossil Shells are attended with the 
ordinary accidents of the marine ones, ex. gr. they sometimes 

S ow to one another. 1765 Hark® Three Trent. 11. ii. 66 
usic may imitate the Glidings, Murmuring*, Tossings, 
Roarings, and other Accidents of water. 

6. An irregulAr feature in a landscape^ an undu- 
lation. 

<rx*7o Lowell Poet. fVks. (1879) 39* Accidents of open 
green, Sprinkled with loose '•labs square and gray. 1878 in 19 th 
Lent. 4a Taking advantage of every accident of the ground 
to conceal himself. 

II. That which is present by chance, and there- 
fore non-essential. 

6. Logic. A property or quality not essential to 
our conception of a substance ; an attribute. Ap- 
plied especially in Scholastic Theology to the ma- 
teiial qualities remaining in the sacramental bread 
and wme after transubstantiation ; the esstnee be- 
ing alleged to be changed, though the accidents 
remained the same. 

C1380 Wyclip Eng. IVks. (1880)468 No man diirate seye til 
nou pat accident is goddis body, for bis newe word may haue 
no ground. 14*3 Lydgate Pylg. Sonde (14831 iv. xxvi. 71 
Quantile is an accident only appropred to bodyly thynges. 
1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 439/3 whan the breed Is conuertcd 
into the precious body of our lord the accidental abyden . . 
whytnesse, roundenctate and sauoure. 1361 T. N(omton) Cat. 
tdu's Inst. (1634) 1. xiii. 56 Hee Nth keth not to faigne new 
accidents in God. 1838 tr. Hobbes's Etem. Philos. ( 1839 104 
Wherefore, 1 define an accident to be the manner of our con- 
ception of body. 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. xiii. 45 But I 
demund, Whether is it less Idolatry to adore the Accidents 
of the Bread . . or the Bread it self? 1783 Tucker Lt. g/ Nat. 
1. 17 Disposition, configuration, and motion, are .. accidents 
in ancient dialect, or modifications according to modern philo- 
sophers. 1848 M 11.1. Logtc 1. vii. 1 8. i8> 1 n separable accidents 
are properties which are universal to the species but not 
necessary to it . . Separable Accidents are lno«e which are 
found 111 point of fact to be sometimes absent from the siiecies. 
1879 O. Shirley Class. Ecct. Terms 179 Elements, the English 
equivalent term for the accidents after consecration. 

7 . Ucncc, by extension, Any accidental or non- 
essential accompaniment, quality, or property; an 
accessory, a non-essential. 

*6ai Burton Anat. Mel. (1651) i.i.m. ii. 31 Old age, from 
wh.ch natural melancholy is almost an inseparable accident. 
1793 Dk For Voy. round World 11840)6 We had also a third 
design in our voyage, though it may be esteemed an acci- 
dent to the rest. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 118711 1. i. 2 With all 
the brilliant accidents of birth, and beauty, and furl une. 1843 
Kinoki.f.y Lett. (1878) 1. 104 Eternity is really his home, and 
Time but an accident to him. 

8 . Heraldry. An additional point or mark that may 
be retained or omitted in a coat of arms. 

1610 Gwili im Heraldry (1660) 1. iii. *3 I rail those notes or 
marks, Accidents of Anne*, that . . may be annexed unto 
them, or taken from them, their substance still remaining. 

1 8 . Grammar, pi. (L. accidentia, Quinlil.) The 
changes to which words are subject, in ■ accordance 
with the relations in which they are used ; * the ex- 
pression of the phenomena of gender, number, case, 
mood, tense, etc. Obs. replaced by Accidence. 

1389 Puitkniiam Eng. Poesie 11869) 18a Not changing ona 
word for another, by their accidents or cases. t6» Brinsley 
Posing 0/ the Parts <16691 * The Accidents; that in, the 
things belonging to the parts of speech 

t A ccident, a. Obs. [ad. L. accident -cm fall- 
ing, happening, pr. pple. of accid-fre. See Acci- 
dent sb. J Accidental, contingent, incidental. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 118431 xxvu. xx. 123 Desteny is a 
thyng accydent. 1610 Healey Si. Aug., City of God xi. iv. 
389 They can neuer shew how that misery beialfeth it anew, 
that was neuer accident to it before. 

t Accident, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Accident sb.] 
To endow with accidents or sensible attributes ; to 
materialize or inform. 

>348 Gfste Pr. Masse 86 Christes body is adjudged of no 
man to be accidented, notwithstanding it is presented in the 
accidentes of the bread. 

Accidental (ttk*ide ntil\ a. and sb. pa. Fr. 
accidental , -el, 16th c. in l.ittre (cf. Pr. and Sp. 
accidental. It. aeeidentale), ad. med. or late L. acci- 
denUil-is f. accident, , - ent -, sb. isce Accident); cf. 
occidentdl-is, parental ds. The regular L. form would 
probably have been accidcntidlds {.accidentia, cf. es- 
sential, substantial .] Earliest occurrence in senses 3,4, 
A. adj. 

L Coming by chance, or on a chance occasion. 

1 . Happening by chance, undesigned ly, or un- 
expectedly ; produced by accident ; fortuitous. 

1378 Timms Calvin on Gen. 84 As chough all the crooked- 
ness of our disposition were not accidental 1807 Torasu. 
Four-footed Beasts (167V 267 Accidental! diseases be thoee 
that come by chance, as by surfeiting, of cold, heat, and such 
like thing. 1833 Walton CompL Angler L 14, I made an 
accidental mention of it. 1783 Tucker Lt, if Nat. II. 88 
A man shoots at a rat in his yard, and kills a chicken which 
he did not intend, therefore we call this accidental 1830 
Lyell Print. Geol. 1. 258 They are causes, therefore, as con- 
stant as the tides themselves, and, like them, depend on no 
temporary or accidental circumstances, iftt Pali MallG, 



ACCIDENTALISM. 


t ACCESS. •> 


to May 3/1 Hm Jury . . deciding after some hesitation to find 
only accidental death. 

2 L Of or jiertaining to a chance occasion or chance 
circumstance* ; casual, occasional. 

1906 W. ms Words Ordinary 0/ CrystrH Men v. v!L I415] 
The prayse of the good dede* done in the estate of mortail 
synne is a Joye accidental!*. sgg) F.i.vot Caste! 0/ Heitk 
13541) 39 Some accidcntall cause, an syricenes, or moche 
' study*. 1603 Shams. Meat, /or M. 111. i. 149 Oh fie, fie, fie : 
Thy sinn's not accidental!, but a Trade. 177* Prnnamt 
Tours in Scott. (1774) 341 Discovered by the accidental dig* 
aing of peat, stag Waterton Wanderings 1. 1. ioy 'Die acci- 
dental traveller . . can merely mark the outlines of the path 
he has trodden, ltd Todd < yet. An, 4 PM. I. 497/1 Acci- 
dental Cartilage . . the cartilaginous' concretions . . found in 
situations where they do not ordinarily exist. 

II. Present by chance ; non-essential, 

3 . Logic. Pertaining to logical accidents ; not 
essential to the conception of a substance ; not of 
the nature of its essence ; non-essential. 

s*53 87 Fox A . 4 M. 111 . au Pendleton saith that the 
colour (of bread] was the earthly thing, and called it an oc- 
cidental substance, sfiaft T. Sknccr Logiek 977 The second, 
and third [figures] haue perfection essential I, but not acci- 
dental!. $7§S Rrid Active Powers 1. L 513 There are other 
relative notions that are not token from accidental relations. 
1846 Mill Logic l vi. ft a. 147 All properties, not of the es- 
sence of the thing, were called its accidents . . and the pro- 
positions in which any of these were predicated of it were 
called Accidental Proposition* 

, 4. Non-essential to the existence of a thing, not 
necessarily present, incidental, subsidiary. 

c 1386 Chaucrr Melibteus 43a The cau*e accidental was 
hale; the cause material, ben the five woundcs of thy 
doughtcr. 1870 Baxter Cure of Ch. Ihv. 18 If in any in- 
tegral or accidental point you think that you are wiser. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 15a P4 Those accidental bene- 
fits which prudence may confer on every stale. 1858 F. W. 
Robertson Led. ii. 148 Poetry is a something to which words 
are the accidental, not by any means the essential form. 

6. Music. Accidental sharps, flats, naturals: 
signs of chromAtic alteration, raising or lowering 
notes a tone or semitone, strictly so called only 
when they occur before particular notes, and not in 
the signature of the various keys. 

>8o6 Callcott Mu*. Gram. Accidental Sharps and Flats 
only affect the Notes which they immediately precede. *867 
Mackarrvn Harmony i. 33 The employment in the minor of 
an accidental sharp or natural. 

6. Optics. Accidental colours: complementary 
colours not actually caused by light, but due to 
subjective sensation. 

*849 Mrs. Somerville C annex, of Phys. Sc. 1 19. 1B4 After 
looking steadily fora short time at a coloured object, such as 
a red wafer, on turning the eyes to a white substance, a green 
image of (he wafer appears, which is called the accidental 
colour of red. All tints have their accidental colour* 

7 . Painting. Accidental lights: 'secondary lights; 
effects oHight other than ordinary daylight.* Fairholt. 

8. Perspective. Accidental point : ‘A point in the 
horizontal line, where lines }>aralld among them- 
selves, though not perpendicular to the picture, do 
meet.* Phillips 1706. 

U Also used adverbially. 

ifise Rowlands Good Newes 13 Two canting rogues, that 
old consorts had bin, Did accidental! at an alehouse meet. 

B. sb. a. A casual or subsidiary property, see A 3; 
b. Music. A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement of a piece of music in the 
signature, hut before a particular note, see A 5 ; 

0. Painting, pi. 'Those unusual effects of strong 
light and shade in a picture produced by the in- 
troduction of the representations of artificial light, 
such as those proceeding from a fire, candle, or 
the like.' Fairholt. 

i6gl Marten Inf. Haft. 31 You must distinguish between 
the EssentiuN and some Accidentals of the Jewish Church. 
17*8 Ayliffe Pas-ergon 75 Aliho* a Custom introduc'd against 
the Substantial* of an Appeal be not valid . . yet a Custom 
may be introduc’d against the Accidentals of on Appeal. 
*888 Oust ley Harmony (18751 L 6 The use of them [sharps, 
flats, etc.) both as accidentals and in the signature. 

Aooidentalism (aekwdent&liz’m), [f. prec. + 

•JHM.J 

1 . Accidental maimer. In Painting, The effect 
produced by accidental lights. 

*8§i Ri'skin Mod. Painters 1 . 11. 4. iii. f 4. 387 The con- 
stant habit of nature to . . make the symmetiy and beauty 
of her laws the more felt by the grace and accidentalism 
with which they are carried out. 

3 . Med. A system of medicine which regards 
disease as an Accidental modification of health and 
preventive by the arrestment of external causes. 

*879 Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Aooidontaliftt wkside-ntfllist). [f. A ccidental 
4 -iht.J One who believes in 1 or practises Aoci- 

DENTAI1MM 8. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accidentally (a«ktiidenUrUti). [f. Acci- 
dental 4 ity.J Accidental state or quality, casual- 
ness ; - Accidentalnkbs. 

169* N. Biocm New Disfcns. 168 In this only supposed 
Accidentally. 1831 CoLKRirx.e Table Talk 147 1 wish . . 
to take from history it's accidentality, and Awn science it's 
fluaNsm. 

Accidentally (wksidc*nt 4 li\ aifp. [f. Aecf- 


DSMYAft ♦ -lt*.] Sense a was the earlier in use ; 
see AmuKNT. 

L h an accidental manner; by accident, by 
chancn unintentionally, casually. 

i*88 Briars. L. L. L. iv. U. 143 A Letter . . which acciden- 
tally . . hath miscarried. 1807 — Coriol. iv. ill 40 I am most 
fortunate, thus accidentally to encounter you. *899 Fuller 
Holy War 1 1840) 11. xxL 77 Being accidentally poisoned by 
one of hit own arrows. 1771 Junius Lett. xlvi. 046 A great 
authority . . 1 accidentally met with this morning. <809 Lams 
Elia 8*r. 11. xxiii. 393 1x865) Accidentally their acquaintance 
has proved pernicious to me. 

1 2 , Non-esscntially, incidentally, as a secondary 
er subsidiary effect. Obs. 

XJ98 Trsvisa Barth. Do P. R. (1495) xvit. L 593 Drye es- 
sencialli and moyat accidentally, imi R. Copland Guy don's 
Quest. qfCyrurg. Suppose that holly they do nat contrary, 


for himsene naturally, and what is just, only for Peaies Mike, 
and accidentally. 1781 Cihbon I>ed. # Fall. 111 . 139 The 
invasion of the Cloths . . contributed, at feast accidentally, 
to extirpate the last remains of Paganism. 

▲oddttntalneSR (aiksidentftlnesV [f. Acci- 
dental 4 -nobs.] The quality or fact of being acci- 
dental; casualness, fortuitousness. 

1684 Charnotk Attrib. of God 11834) I. 557 The necessity 
of their meeting in regard of their master's order and the 
acddentalncss of it in regard of themselves. Mod. The 
alleged noritkn taints* of the explosion. 

t Aocide nt&rily, adv. Obs. [f. Aocidentaky 4 
-ly*.] Hy way of accident ; casnally, incidentally. 

1691 IIobbkm Leviathan n. xxv. 135 Directed principally 
to his own benefit, and but accidentanly to the good of him 
that is counselled. 

tAooidRlltary («ksidc-ntari\fl. Obs. [f. Acci- 
dent sb. 4 -aky ; as if ad. L. * accidentarius^\ Sense 
a was the earlier in use ; see Accident. 

1 . Fortuitous, casual ; = A<oi dental i, a. 

1807 Walkinc.ton Opt. Gtasse 0/ Hum. 34 For this acci- 
dentary death instance mote be given of many. sfigg Cui- 
fefkr Kiverius v. iv. 137 In some on accidentary Stammering 
cometh by a Catarrh. *676 Cat hot. Cause in Hart. Mite. 
(Malli.) 11 . 134 Those that erroneously refer all things unte 
. . fortune, or such like accidentary events. 

2. 1 laving the nature of a logical accident, not affect- 
ing the essence, non-essential : « Accidental 3, 4. 

c *559 H ARmriFi n Div. of Hen f 77/(18781 346 The second 
perfection . . is not essential but accidentary. 1656 Hopaks 
Six Less. Wks. 1845 V 1 J. 218 Is not the circumduction of a 
semicircle accidentary to a sphere T 

Acoidented ^•■ksidentvd), ppl. a. [f. Accident 
sb. (gee 1 . 6 ) + -ed’A Cf. Fr. accident 5 AJ Character- 
ized by accidents. 

1879 baity News 16 Apr. */a A reckless headlong steeple- 
chase over a violently acciaented ploughed field. 

Accidential (aksidenj 4 l\ a. rare. ff. \,. acci- 
dentia, see Accidence 1 4 -al. Cf. essential] Charac- 
terized by non-rssential qualities. 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petrology Introd. 4 Petralogy . . divided 
into twelve domains . . six being distinguished by circum- 
stances or accidences of vnrious kinds, may be called circum- 
stantial, oracddential. 18x4 Edin. Rev. XXIII. 67 The last 
[six domains] . . ore denoted by the ingenious appellation of 
AccidentiaL 

▲ocidantiality (ackside-n ji , aetfti). [f. Aocjden- 
tial 4 - 1TY.1 An accidential quality. 

1814 Edin. Rev. XXIII. 66 We are assailed, at every step, 
by . . accidcntialitim, and all the ineffable appellations. Ibid. 

2 r While the last six are . . on account 01 their ' accident!- 
lity.' subdivided. 

t Acoidentiary, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. acci- 
dentia Accidence 2 i -aby.] Engaged on the acci- 
dence (in Grammar). 

1633 Mr. Morton Discharge 186 You know the word Sacer- 
dotes to signifie Priests, and not the Lay-people, which 
every Accedentiarie boy in schoolea knoweth as well as you. 

t Accidently,^. Obs. [f. Accident a. + ly*.] 
Sense 2 was the earlier in use ; see Accident, -al. 
1 . Accidentally, casually, by chance. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt . Brit Ax 63a) tx. vii. 530 Which Act was 
accidently hanseld. 1784!. Fletcher A Wks. 1705 VII. 939, 


16 Apr. 3/a A reckless headlong steeple- 
tly acciaented ploughed field. 


Greek origin being forgotten, the word was variously 
* derived * from aitdum sour (see Ontario* quoted in 
Du Cange, and Roquefort l Acide ; Ennui, trifteife, 
ddgoOt : A’aciduw *) ; and from aceidiri to come 
upon one as an accident or access, whence the med. 
L. corruption, accidia, and OFr. and Eng. acci'de, 
acci die. The latter if Norman, the former Parisian ; 
the later Eng. accentuation was accidie. 'With the 
restoration of Gr. learning, the L. became again 
acedia, whence a rare Acedy in 1 7th c ] Sloth, torpor. 

c sage Ancren Riwle ao8 Under accidie, ]*t icb cleopede 
slouhoe. 130a R- Brunnb Haudl Synne 4784 Swych syane 
men kalle accyde Yn Goddes seruyae slogh betyde. ibid. 
5336 Hyt ys sloghnes and lulled accyde, Fro goddys seruyse 
so long be nyd*. c 1340 Hamfolk Pr. Treat, ax Broke douno 
also as pou may flcsshcly likyngis ojmr in accidie or in bodlli 
ease, or glotonie, or Ucner>«- >877 Lamgu P. PI. B. v. 366 
And after al his exceste He hadue an accidie pat he smite 
saterday and sonday. cijOM Chaucer Person** T. 603 After 
the synne of Rnuyc and ofire, now wol 1 speken of the synne 


infant slave. 

2 . Non-essentiaUy, incidentally, as a Subsidiary or 
secondary effect. 

1506 W. de Wokde Ordinary of Crysten Men v. v. [400] 
They haue glorye not to haue done them [sins] . , but accy- 
dently for as moche as they haue done penaunce. sgSS 
Elyot C octet of tietth (1541) it Age [is] . . accidently moist, 
but naturally cold and dry. *6i8S»RFLET8t Markh. C ountr ey 
Forme vi. xxii. 636 But and if it [wine] be yet so dranke Im- 
moderately. . accidently it cooleth . . and quite undocth the 
prouocations and acts of lust 

t Aooidie. Obs. Forms: 3-4 aocide, 00- 
oyde ; 3-5 aooi die, oooydye, a ooidye ; 5-6 
aooydye. fa. OFr. acci'de, acidt , ONormFr. 
acci' die, aerate; ad. med. L. accidia, corrupt of 
late L. acedia, a. Gr. duvfbla heedleuDem, torpor 
(in Cicero, Att. xii. 45) n. of state f. d not 4 afji- or 
care, tHfb-oyuu I care, lit. non-car ingi. state. Acedia 
became a favourite ecclesiastical word, applied 
primarily to the mental prostration of recluses, in- 
duced by fasting, and other physical causes ; after- 
words the proper term for the 4th cardinal sin, sioth, 
sluggishness. (See Chaucer, Persona T. 603.) Its 


the synne 01 Knuye and of ire, nowwoi 1 speken 01 me synne 
of Accidie [Lansa. MS. adde) *393 Gower Con/. II. 19 Jo 
serve accidie in his office, There is of «louth an other vice. 
148s Carton Ordre of Ckynalry 81 A man that hath accydye 
or slouthe hath sorowe and angre the whyle that he knoweth 
that an other man doth wel. *484 — Kyat l Book A 5 The 
fourth heed of the beest of hell is slouthe, whyche is callyd 
of derkys acrid ye. tone W. de Worpe Treatise qf this 
Galaunt vFurnivaU's Salt. fr. MSS. 1 . 448) Abliomynable 
accydye accuseth all our nocyon Our aungclyke abstynence 
is nowe refused. 

I Acoi'dious, a. Obs-* [ad. med. I.. ateidiosus 
wearisome, f. accidia: see prec.] 'Slothlul.* Bailey 
1731. * rather bombastic Ash j 775. 

t Aooidity. Obs.—* [ad. med. L. acciditas , 
irreg. f. accidia : see Accidie.] 'Slothfulness . 1 
Bailey 1731. Ash 177.S. 

t A'COUUkta, v. Obs. rare—', [improp. f. L. ac- 
cin?rc 4 -ate».] To Accent. 

185a UagUHART Jewel Wks. 1834, S33 Conforme to the 
matter’s variety, elevating or depressing, flat or sharply 
acc mating it [the elocution), with that proportion of tone 
that was most consonant with the purpose. 

t Aooi nct, ppl. a. Obsr * [ad. 1 .. accinct-us pa. 
pple. of accing-tre to gird ] ' Gilded, prepared, 

readv.* Bailey 1731. Ash 1775. 
t Aoci'Xlge, v. Obs. rare ~ '. fad. I., accing-he 
to gird, re ft. to undertake.] To ‘gird up one’s 
loins,* apply oneself. 

1657 Tovi 1 hr on Benoits Dispent. 319 iEschylu* never ac- 
cinged himself to write tragedies unless he were first madefied 
with wine. 

Aocipenoar, see Acipenoer. 
t Acoipient (*ksi pi6nt\ ppl. a. Obsr * [ad. 
L. accipient-em pr. pple. of ace ip- Ire to take to 
oneself.] 4 One who receives.* J. 

1731 In Bailey, whence in Johnson etc. n.q. 

II Aocipiter l&kni pitw). [a. L. accipiter , f. acci- 
ptre to take to onesell : see Accept.] 

1 . Zoot. A bird of prey, a member of the order 
Accipitres, or Kaptoies , including the eagles, fal- 
cons, etc. 

*874 Wood Nat. Hist. 975 The genus Accipiter finds re- 
presentatives in every quarter of the globe. 

2 . Surg. 'A bandage applied over the nose, re- 
sembling the claw of a hawk.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aooipitral ( aksi pitril), a. [f. Accipiter 4 -al 
as if ad. L. f acripitrdlis.] Of the nature of a falcon 
or hawk ; rapacious ; keen-sighted. 

184s Carlyle Miscell. (1857) IV. 345 Of temper most ac- 
cinitral. x88x Lowell in Harped* Mag. Jan. R7 x That 
Hawthorne’s eyes were sometimes accipitnd wo con readily 
believe. 

t Aoci -pAt rag y . Obs. [ad. med. L.aee/pitrdrius 
a keeper and tamer of hawks.] ' One who catches 
birds of prey.’ Craig 1847. 
la 1800 Halliwell cites Nasiie. 

Aooipitrine (seksi’pitrdin), a. Zool. [a. Fr. ac- 
cipitrin-e, f. L. accipiter : see -ink 1 . Cf. aquiline 
Of the falcon kind ; hawk -like. 

iljff Pen. Cycl. XI. 5x3/9 M. Lstreille places the Secretary in 
his second family of theDiumal tribe of Rapacious birds, viz. 
the Acdpitrine. 187a Rukkin Eagle's Nest | xx The differ- 
ence between man and man is in the quickness and quality, 
the acd] lUrine intensity, the olfactory choice, of his vov*. 
Aooua, an earlier form of the word now corruptly 
written EXCISE, orig. asise, assise, acise : see Assise. 

x&t* Howell Pam. Lett, ft v. 14 The monstrous Accises 
which on impos'd upon all sorts of Commodities, 
i! it (d’ksi-zmtJs). Rhet. [med. or mod. 

a. Gr. dsucioput coyness, affectation.] A feigned 
refusal of that which is earnestly desired. 

X733 Chambers Cyet. Sttpp. *v n Cromwell’s refusal of the 
crown . . may he brought os an instance of an Aechmus. 
187* tr. Rich teds Levant* iv. iv. 89. 343 A woman uses no 
figure of eloquence— heF own, at most, excepted— so often as 
that of occisMus, 

t Acci tft, v. Obs. 6-7, also 6 nolle, aoyte, os- 
site. [ad. late L. aedtare, f. ac- • ad- to 4 cit-dre to 
summon ; see Cits. The earlier forms seem to repre- 
sent on OFr. derivative * aciter (not in Godcf.), 

1 . To lummon, to call, to cite. 

1506 W. ue Words Ordinary qf Crysten Mm 1 v. mix. [338] 
We be now acyted for to appere unto sudte and soo meruayl- 
feuslugeinent. i|M6.FaHi7N>^/wAsgirrt3Hoviinudie 
money get the somners . . by ossityag the people In the 
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urvca tenet, and afterward releasing thanuttnet 
irf s6aa Chatham Iliad xt. 991 Our herakts now ao 
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citad ail that vara Endamag'd by the Elian* 1674 Milton 
Declaration etc. Wk& iBjx, 465 Hn moat nobl* Uncle Stanis- 
laus . . whom . . Valour and youthful Heat accttad at hU own 
expeoca and private forces into the Turk fields. 

2. To cite (in writing), to Quote. 

a tfigx Dqnnb Ess. (16311 as And Beasts who have often the 
honour to be our Reproach, accited for examples of veitue 
ft wisdoms in the Scripture*. 

3. To arouse, to excite (with which word it was 
probably sometimes confounded). 

1997 Smaks. a Hen. IV, n. U. 64 And what accitas your 
most worshipful thought to thinks so Y 01697 B. Jonsom 
Underwoods (1693) sfoWhat was there to accite So ravenous 
and vast an Appetite? 

Aoolfcim (4klr» m),o., also 4 aoleim, 5 aoleyme, 
6-7 aoolamo. [Strictly there are two verbs : the 
current Aoclatm ad. cl. L. acddma-rc f. ac-ad- to, 
at + ddmd-re to shout (cf. mod. Fr. aedamer), the 
spelling 1 assimilated to Claim ; and an earlier 
northern adeim, acclamc, ad. med. L. acclamS-re 
to* claim (see many instances in Du Cange); the 
form of tne latter suggests an OFr. • aclame-r, 
adaime-r, but this is unknown to Littrd and Godef.J 

I. From med. L. acdSmdre ■■ vindiedre, asscrere . 
+ 1. To lay claim to, to claim. (In Scotch and 

northern writers.) Obs. 

c ijao Syr Bevis 1344 Ech yer [he] . . Acleimcde his en- 
cage. 1539 Stewart Crew. Scot. 1 X 1 . 403 How Donald of 
the Ylia come in Roe and acclamit the Erldome thairoC 1609 
Skcnb Reg. Majext. is That it may be knawin . . quhilk of 
them hes maist richt, to the land* acclamed. 1717 W< 
Carres}. (1843) 11 . 3*6 Other Protestant Churches 
this power is acclaimed. 

II. From the classical L. senses. 

2. irons. To applaud, extol ; welcome with ac- 
clamation. 

1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 943 A magnificent Prince that is 
honord ft acclaimed of all his subjects. XS65 Corah. Mag. 
Aug. 046 Beatrice . . acclaimed by angels . . descends to 
accompany him in his visit to Paradise. 1879 McCarthy 
Hist, own Times 11 . 165 An immense amount of national 
enthusiasm accompanied and acclaimed the formation of 
the volunteer army. xS 9 i Times Feb. 94 The spirit which 
acclaimed the speeches of Mr. Bright. 

b. (With complement.) To name with acclama- 
tion as ; to proclaim or announce with applause. 
1749 Smollett Regicide v. ix. (1777) iai The shouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. 1876 Swinburne F.rrcktkeus 
46a The twelve most high Gods judging with one mouth 
Acclaimed her victress, 

o. intr. To shout applause. 

169s Statvltom Herotitan 16 The Romans did this brave 
young Kmp’rour crown . . Acclaiming from their steeples and 
their towers. 1657 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . vl vli. 343 And all 
men accuse, and uproar, and impetuously acclaim. 

3. irons. To shout ; to call out ; spec, to utter an 
Acclamation 3 . 

1690 Lkstsangk A lliance of Div. Off. (>846) vi 1 3, 247 We 
presently all rise up acclaiming, 4 Glory be to Thee, O Lord.* 
1830 Mss. Browning Forms 1 . 166 Who art thou, victim, thou 
— who dost acclaim Mine anguish in true words, on the wide 
air? 

Aoolftint (ftklrim). [f. the rb.] The act of 
acclaiming; acclamation, applause; a shout of 
applause. (Mostly poetic.) 

107 Milton F. L. xl 519 All the host of Hell With deafen- 
ing shout returned them loud acclaim. 1609 Drydkm Pal. 4 
Arcite 51$ The vaulted firmament With loud acclaims and 
vast applause It rent, agio Scott Lad* of L. 11. xxi. Echoing 
hack with shrill acclaim, And chorus wild the chieftain’s name. 
1899 Txnnbxt Ceylon II. x. ii.600 Universal acclaim pro- 
nounces Minery . . the most charming sylvan spot in Ceylon. 
AooliillUbUl (&kl£i*in&b'l) v a. rare— 1 , [f. Ac- 
claim v . 1 4- -able.] Capable of being claimed ; 
liable to be claimed. 

1704 RymeVs Fotdera II. 531 in C Mscfkr lane's Hist. Eng. 
(1845) IV. 4a He meant not to relinquish his right of property 
an the kingdom of S< *’ ..... 


kingdom of Scotland, acdaimablc hereafter. 
AoolUtttr (ikl/i-mai). [f. Acclaim v. 4 -kb 1 .] 
One who acclaims, or applauds ; an applauder. 

1869 Daily News 38 Apr.. Public opinion . . was beginning to 
tell upon these indefatigable accl 


One who acclaims, or applauds ; an applauder. 

*’ “ * " *'lc opinion.. was beginnlr_ 

w c burners and accomplices of 

folly. 

AeclMiainjf (EklrWn ppl.a. [f. Acclaim?. 4 
•jng 2.1 Loudly approving or applauding. 

1888 Milman St. Paul's xviL 446 Unhesitating and ac- 
claiming gratitude for his Inappreciable services, 
t A'OOlam&ta, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. 'L.accldmdt-, 
ppl. stem otacddmd-rc: see Acclaim and -ate 3 .] ~ 
Acclaim v. 

1867 Waterhouse Fire F Lend, dp Which causes that 
axiom to be so acclamatcd among Politicians. 

jLodamfttioil (ueklim/ijen). [ad. L. accldmd- 
tidn-em a shouting at or to, n. of action f. aedd- 
mdre ; see Acclaim. Cf. Fr. acclamation, also 16 th 
c. in Littrd.] 

1. The acaoQ of acclaiming, fft. Calling to, ap- 
pealing. Obs. b. Loud or eager expression of 
assent or approval, as to vote a motion by accla- 
mation. o. Shouting in honour of a By one. 

■9H Asa Sander Serm. (1841) 96 Tie people of fane!., 
sang with joyfai acclamation unto the Lara. sfiraT. Taylor 
nine (1619) ifi. ft 670 Gluing consent and acclai 

the most weighty and necessaris doctrine of free ii 

t|gs Johnson Rasutbr No. at. r* With the fsoeial sodam- 
atton of all the power*, sfita Macaulay NisL Eng. L 408 
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Drydea . Joined Ms voice to the general acclamation, i860 
Faouogmr/. Eng. VI. xxxL 196 The spirit which thirty year* 
before haul passed the Six Articles Bfilby acclamation. *868 
Peasd Waterfarming v. 31 Crowned long ago by aedama- 
lion king of fish, learning has done him (the salmon] homage. 

2 . An act of acclaiming; an exclamation, or phrase 
addressed to anyone in a loud voice, t ft- (as in early 
L.) in expression of dislike ; + b. (as in later L.) of 
approbation or applause. Hence 0. I-oud applause 
or approbation however expressed. 

1941 Elyot Image cf Gov. 17s With these and other moete 
loyoute acclamations, the emperour issued out of the Theatre. 
*6o6 Holland Suetonius 39 Acclamations must he restrained 
heere to the worse sense . . of Curse* and Detestations. 1611 
Bible i Mace. v. 64 The people assembled vnto them with 
iovfull Reclamations. s6ss Speed Theatre 67 . Brit, tai/i 
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The cruell tyrant, to stop her cries and acclamations, slew 
her. 1664 H. More My si. I nig. 361 That auspicious Ac- 
clamation of the Senate to their Ciesars, Felicior Augusta, 
Metier Trajane. 1673 Lady's Catling 11. 9 a. 73 To force 
their unhappy mothers to that sad acclamation, Blessed are 
the wombs which bare not. 17s! Pope Iliad xv. 87a This 
happy day with acclamations greet 1776 Gihmon Dec/. 4 
FaU\. x. 196 The acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed 
him emperor. *86a Ld. Brougham Brit. Canstitn. x. 136 
The assembled people . . by their acclamations gave an af- 
firmative answer. 

1 3. Rhit. A brief isolated sentence in a discourse, 
emphasising what precedes it. Obs. 

196s I. Daub tr. Ballinger an Ahocal. (1573) 8b, Hefiuisheth 
the title With an acclamation [Rett. L 3I Ibid. 36b, Here- 
unto is annexed the wonted acclamation . . Let hym that 
hath cares, heare etc. [Rev. ii. 7 etc.] 1641 M ilton A nimadv. 
(1851)303 This ancient Father mentions no antiphonies, or 
responsoriea of the people heer, but the only plain acclama- 
tion of Amen. 1697 f. Smith Myst. Rhet. t/nv. 143 Accla- 
mation is a figure, when after a thing is done or declared, 
a clause or part uf a sentence ix added, briefly purporting 
some Emphasis. 

f AodftlUtor. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action, L. 
in form, f. L. accldmd-re (see Acclaim), on the 
analogy of ddm&tar C ddmdre.] One who joins 
in aedamation ; an acclaimer, an applauder. 

*691 Evelyn Diary (1837) H. 38 He went almost the whole 
way with his hat in hand, saluting the lsdys ft acclamators, 
who had filled the windows with their beauty and the air 
with 1 Vive la Roi.' 

Aoolraubtory (ftklarm&Uri), a. [f. L. acddmdt - 
>1. stem of aeddmdre , see Acclaim + -our as if 
Lat. *acddmdtbrius.) Relating to or express- 
ing acclamation. 

1679 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 488 Christ’s jus- 
tice hath two aedamatory notes, * Higgsjon, Selah.' 1864 
R. Chambers Bk. cf Days II. *99 He . . was sent out again 
by the acclamatory voice of the nation, 
t ▲oolr arment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Clear KENT: 
see A- pref. 1 1 as if f. a vb. Acclkar ; cf. OFr. 
adarir, ac/airir.'} Clearing, exculpation. 

169a Hackkt Lfe of Williams 1. 148 The accused Tumi 
protested upon his salvation he was not the discoverer. 'Die 
acclearmenc Is fair, and the proof nothing. 

Aoolimfttftblft (fikUi-mitftb’l , a. [f. Accli- 
mate 4 - -able.] Capable of being acclimatized, suit- 
able for acclimatization. 

■880 Echo 18 Sept. 9/6 Dr. Ricoux defines what he calls an 
1 acclimatable sone.* 

Aooliiafttation (fiklaimfit/i jen). [a. Fr. ac- 
dimatation , n. of action f. acclt mater to Accli- 
mate.] - Acclimatization. 

1899 Sal. Rev. 3 Sept 281 The true Pheasants . . are all 
capable of the moat perfect aedimatation in Western Europe. 
tm^AU Year Round 11 July 467/1 Experiments have proved 
how possible is the acchmatation of the ailanthe silkworm 
oo the northern side of the English Channel. 
Aoolinubtft (&kbi*m£t), v. [a. mod. Fr. accli- 
mate-r (Acad. Diet. 1 798) f. d to + climat Climate.] 
To habituate to a new climate Acclimatize, now 
much more common, lit. and fig. 

179s A. Young Trent, in France 396 Kerry, where the 
arbutus is so ac-dimated. that it seems indigenous. 1899 
Sat. Rett, is Feb. 183/a Tne idea of acclimating the eland Tn 
England is due to the late Earl of Derby. 187a O.W. Holmes 
Port at BrtaJf. T. iii. 75. I have not been long enough at 
this table to get well acclimated. 

Aoolimatad (Ikbi-mfited), ///.«. [f. Acclimate 
+ -Ei>.] Habituated to a new or strange climate. 
lit. ana fig. 

1896 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 59a Acclimated, aa 1 may 
say, to such incidents, * 96 e Times 18 Apr. 8/6 Even among 
the acclimated New Orleanixts the annual mortality is, etc. 

Aoclimatftinont (iUcUi’raftmfat). rare. [a. 
mod. Fr. aedimatement : see Acclimate and -meet.] 
The condition of being acclimatized ; habituation 
or adaptation to climate. 

>843 Cot-MiDOE Notes Theol. 4 Poiit, 401 The multitude 
of genera of animals and their several exclusive acclimate- 
moots at the present period. 

(Kklim/ijan). [f. Acclimate, 
by form-assoc. with words like narrate , narration , 
in which • ate U a vbl. ending : in acclimate it is 
part of the item.1 ~ Aocli natation or Acclimat. 
IZation ; hot see last quot. 

1893 Kane Grinned Eq f etL (s8a6) iii. e6 (I) could temper 
down at pleasure tha abruptness ot my aedimation. 1899 
Rev. is Fab. 183/b With such animals as these (Aaserican 
deer] aedimation is comparatively easy. 1978 Bartlby tr. 
Topmarde Anthrep. n. m 393 Tne words acclimation and 
acclimatisation are not synonymous. The former is under- 
stood of the spo nt aneous and natural accommodation to new 
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climatic conditions, the latter of the intervention of man la 

j (hklai'ratobz&b’l),*. ff. Ac- 
climatize v -able.] Capable of being acclimat- 
ized. 

i860 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 466/a Supposed exhaustion of tha 
series of acdimatisable animal*. 

A rr 14 «I alflea^ (ftkbi-m&toiz^*j[en). [f. Ac- 
climatize + -ATION.] The processof acclimatizing, or 
of being acclimatized, or habituated to a new climate. 
Also attrib., as 1 the Acclimatization Society.' 

1830 Lykll I'rinc. of GeoL (1875) 11 . m. xxxvii. sao This 
aedmutisstiou has been the result of Natit&l Selection 
during thousands of generation* 1878 J. Bullrr New Zea- 
land 1. 1 11 trod. 17 In the acclimatization gardens our British 
song-birds . . are now finding a home, dm Gunther Fishes 
183 The first successful attempts of acclimatisation wera 
made with domestic species. 

2 . An example or acclimatization ; a thing which 
has been acclimatized. 

1864 Owen Power qf God 43 The bird which we call turkey 
. . wax one of our best aedimatisations after the discovery of 
the New World. 

(Ucbi'm&uiz), v. [f. Fr. aedimat - 
er : see Acclimate 4 -ieb. A more recent and more 
common adaptation of F r. aedi mater than acclimate.] 

1. tracts. To habituate or inure to a new climate^ 
or to one not natural, lit. and fig. 

*836 Macqillivbay Trot*, of Humboldt xi. 138 Having In 
some measure become acclimatised. 1876 M. Daviks (In- 
orth. I.oud. alp, 1 have long since learned to get readily 
acclimatised to unfamiliar ecclesiastical surroundings. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 185 Attempts to acclimat ise particularly use- 
ful species in countries in which they were not indigenous. 

2 . reft, and intr . To grow or become habituated 
to n new climate. 

186a M. Hopkins Hawaii 63 The settlers acclimatise to 
the new locality. 1877 Dowdkn Shahs. Prim, vl 144 He 
cannot acclimatise himself, as Alcibiades can, to the harsh 
and polluted air of the world. 

Aoolim&tiaed (&kbrmftl*izd\ ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 -kd.] Habituated or inured to a particular 
climate. 

i8|6 W. H. Russell The War II. xiv.The Sardinians, now 
acclimatized . . form a fine corps. s$Bi Dr. Grekne in Sc. 
Gossip No. 302. 333 An acclimatised grey parrot is very hardy. 

Aoolimfttisor ( 4 kbi*in 4 tai;zaj). [f. Acolimat- 
I 1 E 4 -ERI.] One who acclimatizes, or naturalizes 
foreign species in a new country, lit. and fig. 

1864 Da. J. E. Gray in Athenmnm No. *9 aft 407/a Tbs 
schemes of the would-be acdiinatisen. 1869 Dilke Grenier 
Brit. xiv. 301 We English are great acclimatise!* : we have 
carried trial by jury to Bengal, tenant-right to Oude, and 
caps and gowns to . . Calcutta University. 

AimHinaHeing (fikbi mtoizil)), vbl. sb. [f. AC- 
CLIMATIZE 4 -ing*.J - Acclimatization. 

*881 Coxweia in Standard 3 Feb., Skill, judgment, and a 
certain amount of aodimatiNing were indispensable for that 
kind of work (ballooning]. 

▲oolimatura (Ikbi-m&ti&i), rare. [f. Accli- 
mate 4 -ubk. on apparent analogy of leg i slat -urc, 
etc. See Acclimation.] « Acclimatization. 

*•47 In Craig. Webster and Worcester cite Caldwell. 
Acolime (6kbi*m), v. rare- 1 . [Apparently short 
for Acclimate; as dime for climate .] ITo ac- 
climate, habituate. 

1843 E. Jonhs Sensation 4 Event sa And now to acclime 
His gasping life to the heaven it near* 
t Aoclrne, V. Obs. rare “ l . [ad. L. acdlnS-rt 
to lean towards; f. ac-~ad- to 4 dind-re to bend.] 
To incline, or slope towards. 

c 14M Palladios on Hush, 1. eeo Eke comes best wol thryve 
In open lands solute acclyned Myve Uppon the tonne. 

t Acoli*ve, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. I-. acdlv-is , 
aedtv-us steep, f. ad to, towards 4 e Hints a rising 
ground.] Rising with a slope, sloping upward, 
steep ; - Aoouvous, Accli v itoum. 

a 1697 Aubrey Ac e. Verniam in Lett. 1 1 . 931 (T. i From hence 
to Gornambery is about a little mile, the way easily ascend- 
ing, hardly so acclive as a de>k. 

Acolivitoilfl (fikli’vitds), a. [f. Aoolivit-y 4 
-oca ; cf. calamity , calamit-ous. See -itolb, -oun.] 
Of the nature of, or characterized by on acclivity ; 
having an upward slope. 

1819 Paulson in Henderson’s Iceland 203 We continued 
our route up the S.E. side of the YOkul, where it was least 
aoclivitous. 1879 Lon temp. Rev. 307 Herds of agile creatures 
abounding in the acclivitous glades of the woods. 
Acclivity (fikli'vlti). [ad. L. acdivitdt-em 
steepness; Lacditbis , aediv-us ; see Acclive and 
-ITT.] Theupward slope of a hill; an ascending slope. 

(Not in Cotuhave or Flokio 1621 or Minsheu 1693.] 1814 
Purchas Pilgr. v. xiil 311 These but tomes of the sea haue 
also their . . nlliocks, mountaines, valleyes, with the Ac- 
clivities and Dccliuities of place* 169a Bentley Boyle Loci. 
viiL 090 llie additional Aixlivity would him imperceptible. 
1789-96 J. Mouse Amor. Geer. XI. 319 The ascent to the 
upper story is not by steps but a paved acclivity, tlgo 
Mxrivalk Hist. Rom. Emjp. (*865) 1 . viii. aaj The acclivity 
was studded with the pleasure-houses of the noble families 
of Rome. 

Aoeliwons (&kl 9 i'Vte), a. ff. L .aediv-us 4 -oca.] 
Rising with a slept, sloping upward, ascending. 

2731 Bailey (not in *7*1]- > 77 * Sheridan Aristmetni 
Love Ep. Uf. si The bank acclivous rose, and swelled above. 
*8go J. Leitcn Mailer's Ahc. Art | 294. 399 The tombs at 
Cnalcis. . are hewn out in the gently acclivous rocky ground. 
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Aooloy (Milov), v . Obs. or arch. Also 5 onol oy, 
8 ancloy, 5-6 aeloy, [a. OFr. encloyc-r, earlier cn- 
elotr (mod. enclouer ) late L. inchruS re to drive 
in a nail, f. in in + clavare to nail, f. cldv-us nail. 
Tile Anglo- Fr. en-, an-, being formally associated 
with OK. an; on -, was worn clown to a , by aphesis 
of which came the later cloy . Hy further confusion 
with a :— L. ad, aeloy became in the literary spell- 
ing of 6-7 ac-clay, as a-cuse became accuse, lienee 
the series en-cloy, an -cloy, a -cloy {cloy), ac-e/oy.] The 
development of meaning is fully seen under Cloy. 

1 . To drive a nail into a horse's foot when 
shoeing ; hence, to lame. lit. and fig. 

c 1315 Poiit. Songs. 3 js Thus knihtithipe (is] acloicd ami 
waxen al fot lame. 1393 Lanul. P. Pi. C. xxi. 296 With 
crokcx and with Uulketrappctf * a-cloye wc hem echuiie. e 1440 
J 'renft. Pa rv. A - r lo y«d ,.*/ in uddatus,iu Java t us, Acloyjen 
(acloym), Acilaudico, acclavo , inclavo . 1330 Paiaoh. 476 I 

a cloye with a nayle an an yuell iimythc doth© an horse 
fooie, J* enclave, 1 wolde ryde further but my horw ia a 
cloyed . . euenclont. X607T0PHKJ.1. Pour-footed heat is ( 1673) 
3-23 Of Accloy, t or Pri-kt, Atcloyd is a hurt that comcth of 
shooing, whan a Smith driveth a nail in the quick, which will 
make him to ha It. 17a) 1 )r adlky Pam. Did. s.v. Prict. l'rict, 
otherwise call'd Ancloy'd, Cloy’d and Ket raised, a Misfortune 
which befalls Horses, when by the Negligence, or Unskilful- 
ness of the Farrier, they are prick'd in driving the Nails. 

2 . To pierce, stab. rare. 

<470 Harding Chron. Ixx. 5. 5 Of his people many [were] 
slam and foule adoyed. 

8 . To stop up an aperture as with a nail, peg, or other 
obstruction, to stop a passage. Sec t.L Y. lienee, 

4 . To block, obstruct, clog, choke, lit. and /if. 

c 1430 Lydgate Bothas 111. xxi. 92 a (>554) Whcrby h'u. pur- 
pose should be encloyed. 1535 Bardie ot Pacions 11. vni. 17a 
Otherwise the houseliamle incline should in aiede Cyme . . 
be tnuche adoyed and hy . ulered by j he fowels. 1596 Spenser 
P.Q. 11. vii. 15 But mucky filth nis bntundiing ormes an- 
noyes, And w.th uncomely wcedes the gentle wave mcloycs. 
1647 H. More Song of the Soul 11. i. 1. xii. They are ill at- 
cloy'd With doddie earth, and with blind duskishnes.se 
annoy’d. 163a Ash mole Theatr. Chem. Brit. Iv. aot Fur 
with what Mcttall soever that Mercury be joyned, ltecaunc 
of her C’oldncs and Moittnes sdie y* iu loyd. 1676 Cuuwon 1 11 
Serni. 1 John ii. 3. (ed. 3) 55 Heaven |is| . . Holiness, freed 
from those encumbrances that did ever clue it and uccloy it 
here. 1833 Browning Paracel. Wks. 1863 f. 29 Discovering 
the true laws by which the flesh Aocloys the niiiril. 

6. To till fulL a. To till to satiety, b. To over- 
fill, overload, burden, oppress. 

<-1374 Chaucer Assembly of Poules 518 Whoso it doth, 
full foule himself adoyeth. For office uncommitted oft 
annoyeth. 1430 Lydcaik Chrou. Troy 1. x. The people in 
aorowc and wo adoyed. *337 Paynei.i. Barclay's Jngurtha, 
a9b, Many other of his sect were corrupt and accloycd 
with bribes. 1387 9 Jewel Def. Afiot. (ifin) *73 We are 
aedoied with Examples in tins behalfc. 1581 T. Howlll 
Hit Devises (18791 18; Whose wanton Folc by her swede 
my Ike acloyde Oft kicks the Nurse. 16x0 0 . Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. in Farr's S. P. (1848) 72 Their brain sweet in- 
cense with fine breath accloyes. 161X Coro a. To accloy ; see, 
to cumber, to overcharge. 

0 . To overburden (the stomach') ; to nauseate. 

13x9 IIormaw Pule aria xi. 32 b, My stomake is tuloyed. 

1330 PALSCK. 416 ladnye ones stomacko with excesse of 
meat* and drinke, JengfontU . 

7 * To disgust, weary, become offensive to. 

1330 pAt.sr.R.416 1 aclqye, I forwciy, Je law. Hr adoyeth 
me horrybly : it me lasse horriblement . 1393 CJ. Habvi.y 
Pierces Super. 138 What honest myndc or civill disposition 
is not acckiied with these noisome and nasty gargarismes. 
1704 Ray Creation it. 230 They . . would be accloycd with 
long Nights very ted.ous. 

t Accloy*. Ohs. rare — 1 . [The vb. used aubat] 
farriery. A stab or prick wilh a nail. 

1713 Bradley Pam. Did. s.v. Halting, Distemper . . in the 
Sole from some Prick, Accloy, Nail, etc. 

t Acoloying, Vbl.sb. Obs. [f. Accloy v. + -ino*.] 
Filling up ; overloading. 

1337 Paymkli. Barclay's fugurtha 1x2 The accloyeng of 
ayftes gyuen for rewardes . . was vnknowen. 1598 Fuihio, 
pastidio, tediousness, lothsoiunes . . a luuthing of the 
stoinack, an acduying. 

Aoooaat,?. ; aoooaatlng, vhl. $b. The older forms 
of A(?eo8T, A« oobtiko, while they retained the sense 
of to coast, border upon, or join. 

Accoie, variant of At? oy v. Obs. to soothe. 

t Aoooi'l, v. Obs . [a. OKr. acoillir to gather, as- 
semble (mod. accueillir to receive) relate J.. accol- 
ligtre, culcolligere to associate ; f. ad to + colligFre 
to gather. See Coil.] intr. To gather together, to 
collect. (Only in Spenser.) 

1396 Spkmskr P.O. 11. ix. 30 About the caudron many 
cookes accoyld With hookes and ladles. 

Aoooi’lf sb. rare . [a. OFr. acoil (mod. accueiT\ 
reception, welcome, f. accueiller, OFr. acoillir : sec 
prcc.J Reception, welcome. 

1B14 Southey Rodk. xvii. Wks. IX. 157 He had a secret 
trembling on his lips., he fear'd To have it chill’d in cold aicoil. 

Accolade (flEkol£ d, ak^la’d'. [a. mod. Fr ac- 
colailc , ad. It. accollata, sb. f. pa. pple. of accollare 
to embrace about the neck ; see Aucoll, and -ale. 
Introduced into Fr. in j6th c. superseding the 
OFr. cogn. acoUe \ it has similarly superseded the 
earlier Acolkk in Emg ] 

1 . Properly, an embrace or clasping about the 
neck; technical name of the salutation marking 


the bestowal 01 knighthood, applied at different 
times to an embrace, a kiss, and a slap on the 
shoulders with the flat blade of a sword. 

[Nol |n Cotcrayc 16x1 who has AccolUuD (Fr.) a colling, 
cuppiaii'irabraring about the nseka ; Hence, the dubbing of 
a KJiigbl, or the ceremony used therein.] x6ei Favink Theat. 
Hontner u vi. $t Giuing him also the AccoUade t that is to 
nay, Khiing him. syw Phillips, A coot lade, dipping and 
colling, embracing about the Neck. 1733 Chambers CycL 
Supp \ at. Antiquaries are not agreed, wherein die Accolade 
properlycoiMisted. 1817 Scott ivawrley 1. x. 131 The quan- 
tities of Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated. 185a 
Miss Yoxgb Cameos I. xvi. 12a. (1877) Henry conferred on 
him the accolade, or sword blow, which was the chief part 
of the ceremony. 1838 Wiseman Last Pour Popes 51 x Could 
he [the Pope) receive him [Czar Nicholas] with a bland smile 
and insincere accolladeY 

2 . Music . A vertical line or brace, u&.d to couple 
together two or more slaves. (Sometimes confined 
to a straight thick line so used, as distinguished 
from a brace or double curve ; but in mod. Fr. 
accollade - thr’ brace or double curve used not 
merely in music but in ordinary printing, algebra, 
classification, etc.) 

s88a Rockstko in Grove’s Did. Mu*. s.v. Score, In Scores 
. . the Staves ure united, at the beginning of every page, 
either by a Brace, or by a thick line, drawn, like a bar, 
across the whole, and called the Accolade. 

Acooladea (Kkilii ded 1, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -F.n'A] 
Having received the accolade ; knighted, dubbed. 

x86j Daily Tel. 17 Nov. 4/4 The sonorous cognomen of 
each of these accoladcd Princes. 

Aocolated tarkdlrUui ),///. a. [f. mod. Fr.or- 
col It. accollato , see prec.] «* Acoolled 3. 

1879 II. Phi 1 Lii'S Notes upon Coins a There are medals of 
. . Napoleon and iosephine accolated. 

t A’coolent, a. Obs: 0 [ad. L. accolent-cm pr. 
pple. of accoltVe to dwell near.] ‘Dwelling hard 
by.’ Hailey 1731, Ash 1775, Johnson, etc. 

t Acoo’ll, V. Obs. 4-5 aoole, 5 -6accoll. [a. OFr. 
acolc-r, f. a to + col neck. Spelling afterwards 
assimilated to mid. Fr. aecoller (mod. Pr. accoler). 
(T. It. accollare, suggesting a late L. or early Rom. 
accollare, f. ar- « ad- to + collum neck).] To throw 
the arms round the neck of, embrace, clasn, hug. 

1340 (i 'away mo if 6>. A. 1916 pen a coles he [,e| kny^t, & 
k y s»cs hyin Jiryes. Ibid. 2472 pay acoleu & kyssen, l Inkenuen j 
ayjwr ober. c 1430 Merlin xv. 234 And each acolcd other in 
ar.ues lor itrete love. 1337 Sukki y Aeneid 11. 1053 Thrise 
rau^lit 1 with mine armt-s Uccoll her neck. 

AocO’lled, ppl. a. Her. [f. AcCoM, + -K». The 
Pr. form acooll6 ^mo«l. Fr. accolf) is more used.] 

1 . Wreathed about the neck, cullated, gorged. 

*7R3 AhHMOiB Antiq. Berks. III. 134 Accolled with a 

Ducal ('oronet. 

2. Intertwined ; entwined, wreathed. 

9 . Conjoined, united ; joined at the sides like two 
shields, or nt the angles like two lozenges ; placed 
side by side like two busts or heads on a com; 
jugate ; accolated. [In this seise sometimes re- 
ferred to It. * accolare to glue vnto or together’ 
Mono, f. cola kcolla), Clr. xdAAa glue; but this 
scims only a plausible explanation of a use some- 
what remote Irom tile original sense of accolU anil 
aceollcd.] 

Accomber, -bre ; -braunce. Sec Accumber. 

Accombina tion. rare. [f. L. ac- - ad- to + 
C‘ MiilNATioN.J The act of combining together. 

Worcester eites Rev. 

Acoommodable v&kp m<&lab'l\ a. [a. Fr. ac- 
comodablc, f.accomoderXo suit: see Acot nmodate and 
-AULK.] C a]> able oi being accommodated ; suitable. 

1603 Florid Montaigne 11632) 11. viii. 212 A fit and accom- 
modahlc condition for such n di^nitic. 267a K. I'ayuir 
O. Cromwell 176 That the Title of the Protector might be 
made accom liable to the Laws. 1704 Watts Logic v. |a 
Wks. ioxj VII. 41 7 Wc must be {pnusheil with such general 
rules as are accummodable to ull this variety. 

AcoommodablenosB (ikpm<yd&b’lncs\ [f. 
pnc. + -NL8S.J Capability of becoming or being 
made suitable. 

c X760CATH. Talbot Ess. lii. Wks. 1809, 83 Let me l>e allowed 
to make a new word, and let that word lie accomnudablcness. 

t Aocoammodant, a. Obs. rare— l . [a. F r. ac- 
co mod ant pr. pple. of aocomodcr to suit: ste Ac* 
commodate and -ant.J Accommodating, self- 
accommodating, suiting oneself to circumstances. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quintinyi's Cotnpl. Card. 7 Be they 
Plants, or 1 rues, there is none of them, as to their Culture . . 
more basic, Tractable, and (as 1 may say) Acconunodant, 
then are Orange and J^einon-’i rees. 

I A000 ' mmodata , ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. accom mo- 
dal -us suited, suitable, pa. pple. of accom rnodd- re , 
f. a<- ad- to + commoddre to suit; f. com mod- us 
suitable in measure, fitting; i. com- ^ cum together 
with 4- modus measure, manner.] Suipbd, adapted, 
fitted ; hence suitable, fitting, fit. > 

>5*5 Wulsky in Strype’s P.ccl. Mens. I.95VI living and kind 
woitls . . meet and accommodate for the Company present. 
1331 Elyot Governor 1. x. t6 (<557) Monte accomnuxlate to 
the aduancemcnte of some vertue. 1607 Sykko Jsret. deter. 4 
abridged iv. 1 4 Many accomodate and fit Bayes, Creekes, 
end nauigable Kiuem. t68o II. More Apocatypsis Pref. ik 
Grotiu* . . is now accounted the Chiefcst Interpreter, end 
most accomodate to baffle the true and genuine meaning 
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of those Prophecies. 1783 Harris Three Treat, iil I. xaa 
The Sovereign Good ought to be something . . accommodate 
to all Placet and Times. 1796 Pkcge Anonym. (1809) 186 
Applications of paasagea in the Classics, when they are per- 
fectly accommodate, always give pleasure. 
AcCOmmod&tB ( 4 kp m0d<»t), v. ff. prec. or on 
anal, of vbs. so formed. See -ate 3 .] To tit or suit. 

I. To fit one thing or person to another. 

f 1 . To apply fittingly (a thing to a person) ; to 
attribute or ascribe, by way of explanation, or 
from inherent fitness. Obs. 

1331 Elyot Governor (1834) 174 Tliis sentence is . . sup- 
posed to have been first spoken hy Chilo. Others do ac- 
commodate it to Apollo. 1096 J. Owen IP or. God 133 Many 
names . . are euually accommodated unto all that are par- 
takers of it, as Elders, Bishops. 

2 . To adapt, fit, suit, or adjust (one thing or 
person to another) cither actually or in idea. 

1388 Whitehokne Machianels Arte oj Warn 104 h, 
[He] must accommodate himselfe with the situation. 169a 
Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 335 The Political Institutions of 
Moses were accommodated to the circumstances of Affairs. 
s 7*5 Da Foe Coy. round World <1840) a 10 Accomodate him- 
self to the men 011 board. 1831 Scon Peiutril iv. 60 1 would 
fain accommodate myself to your scruples. 1856 Brewsilh 
Mart, of Sc. tit. ii. (ed. 31 184 Kepler likewise observed the 
power of accommodating the eye to different distances. 
t«J. intr. (by omission ot rtfl. pi on.) To adapt 
oneself to. Obs. 

xg97 Bacon Coalers of Goat 4 P.vitl x. 153 Keepe the 
minde in suspense from settling and accomodating in pa- 
tience and resolution. 1677 Governm. Venice 72 Cato . . knew 
not how to accommijdate to the propensity of the uge. 

4. To allow the adaptation or conespondence 
of one thing to another ; to make a statement fit 
with facts or vice vcrsA ; to make consistent, to 
harmonize ; to adapt by analogy, or by ‘ humour- 
ing 1 an account or statement, v Often used in the 
sense of producing an aitit'cial or suilace harmony.) 
Const, to, \it nth, unto obs.). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 17 Ponder well the in- 
tention of unto which they adarexsc & accommodate 

their verses. 1633 60 T. Stanley L ist. Philos. 1 1701) 75 To 
accommodate this time with our account is neither eatue nor 
certain. 1760 Jdktin Ltfeqf Erasmus 11. 226 Erasmus sus- 
pected that (hit. MS. hud been accommodated by the Tran- 
scrilicr to the Iaitiu Version, i860 Trench Serin, in Westm. 
Abbey ix. 93 The words . . were not accommodated to Christ, 
but were most truly fulfilled in Him. 

II. To tit things (jc. to each other). 

5. To adjust, reconcile (things or persons that 
differ), and hence, to compose, settle (their differ* 
ence) ; to bring to harmony or ngreen.ent. 

*597 Daniel Civile Wares vni. lxv. Repaire to us, who will 
accomodate this business©. 1677 Governm. I on ice 53 The 
Scnat found some way or other of interposing, under 
colour of accommodating their Quarrel. 1753 Chambers 
CycL Supp. «.v. Galrmst, At present, the Galcnists and chem- 
ists are pretty well aci.oinmcdatcd. 1786 T. J i.ffkrson 
Writings (1859) I. 562 It is uncertain how far wc should 
have been able to accommodate our opinion*. 1849 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. II. 66/ At length the dispute hud been 
accommodated. 

6. Hence v with r.bj. indefinitely represented by it). 
To accommodate it: to settle orcompiumise matters. 

1667 lV.rYs Diary 30 Nov. The King will accommodate it 
by commuting my Luid Clarendon himself. 

7. intr. (by entire suppression ui object) To settle 
differences, to conic to teims. 

1648 Evf.lyn Mem. (1857) 111. 12 Either they must accom- 
modate with His Majesty, or resolve to despatch with 
monarchy. 1748 Kiciiardson L larissa (181 1) IV. 60 1 hardly 
expect that we can accommodate. x8ox T. Fheemanti.e in 
l)k. of Buckingham’s Crt. George III , 111. 154/a I hope we 
shall accommodate with the Dane*. 

+ III. To fit a thing (jc. for its proper uses). Obs. 
f 8. To fit or equip thing tor use) ; to put in 
order ; hence, to repair, refit, mend. (Fr. raccom- 
nrnier.) Obs. 

x6b4 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 61 The rest of the day 
we spent in accommodating our boat. 1763 5 Smollei r 
Travels 31 x One of the irons of the coach gave way . . we 
were detained two hours before it could be accommodated. 
i8ta Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 143 Wc fouud it well ac- 
commodated for our lodgment. 

t 8. To fit (a person, for any duty or position) ; 
to inceten. Obs. 

1638 Sim H. Sungsby Diary (1836) axx You shall everyday 
get by heart some new lesson, that may season and accom- 
modate you. 

t lO. To minister convenience to ; to aid, speed, 
facilitate. Obs. 

1634 Massinger Very Woman iv. ii. One o’ the slaves he 
lately bought . . To accommodate his cure. 1690 Locke 
hum. Undent. (1727) I. 11. xxiii. 1 12.129 Wc are able . . 
several ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this Life. 
1703 Maundrki.l joum. perns. { 1732) 36 To accomodate the 
passage you have a path. 

IV. To fit (a person with the understood requi- 
sites of the. occasion). 

11 . To furnish (a person with (of obs.) something 
requisite or convenient) ; to equip* supply, provide. 
Now usually wilh the sense of doing il to suit a 
person's felt reouiremento. (An obs. and rare const, 
is to accommodate a thing to a person.) 

1397 Shams, a Hen. IV, in. Il 7a A Seuldier is better ac- 
commodated, then with a Wife. 1398 B, Iinson Ev. Man in 
Ham. (x6x6) 1. x. 17 Hostess*, accommodate vs with another 
bed-staffe. —Poetaster iil. 4 (Naresj Will you present and 
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accomodate it to the fttlknu. 1% LisanJer f Calista 
111. 43 To goe auto Pam to accommodate him there of such 
thins* at were moat neceuary. 167a Jordan Z.*n 4 Triumph. 
in Heath'a Grocert Comp. 4x860/ 489 Three wore and six 
poor men. pensioners, accommodated with Gown* and Capa, 
teas Da Fob Vey, round i^#rtfn8au 069 We had wax can- 
dles brought in to accomodate us with light. 1794 S.Willmms 
Hist. Vermont 94 His hind feet are accommodated with webs. 
Mod. Can you accommodate me with cash for a cheque! 
12. simply . To suit, oblige, convenience. 

1663 Cogan Voy. 4 Adv. of Pinto lxxix, 391 If it were such 
as would accommodate us, he would desire us to buy it. 
1984 Cowras 7VuAi.t3 Ingenious fancy, never better pleas’d 
Than when employ’d t* accomodate the fair. 1I61 Gaoaca 
Eliot Silas M. as I was willing to accommodate you by 
undertaking to sell the horse. 

It!, esp. To funiish or supply with suitable room 
and entertainment ; to make room for, entertain 
suitably ; to receive as an inmate. 

*7x3 Burnet Hut. own Tim* (1766) I. Br How the King 
would be accommodated if he caine among them. 177a 
Hist. Rochester 17 The honour of accommodating her (the 
Queen) at his house, s&fo Dickens Barn. Rnd. tC. D. ed.) 
Iviii. 373 The cell . . having recently accommodated a drunken 
deserter, was by no means clean. 

A a-fefd (&kpmA]*ited), ppl . a. [f. 
prec. + -RD.] Made fit or suitable; fitting, fit; 
adapted, suited. 

s6ix Cores., Propro . . seemlie, comelic, well accommodated. 
1630 In. Taylor Gt. Eater of Kent 13 After seine accomo- 
dated salutations, V asked him if he could eatc any 1 hing? 
a 1674 Clarendon Hut. Rebell . Iii. xm. aB6 He had a little 
House well enough accomodated. 18*9 1. Taylor Enthus. 
iii. 6x An accommodated yet legitimate sense of the word. 

t AoGO'mmod&tely,^. Ohs. [t. A ccommodate 
a. + -LY -.] In a manner suited or adapted to. 

1681 Glanvillk Sad. Trium. 11706) 1. 73 We do not speak 
properly, tho more accomodately to the vulgar Apprehension. 
i«7 H. More Conjee. Cab. (1713) 68 Of all these, Moses his 


wisdom held fit to give an account accommodate! y to the 
capacity of the people. 

t Aooommodatanesau Ohs. [f. Acoommo- 
datk a. -t -ness.] The quality of being accommo- 
date or suited ; suitableness. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godliness vi. vi. 998 The fitness and 
accominodatenens of so ample a Reward. 1677 H allywri l 
Sav. of Souls 80 (T.) Its |the Gospel’s] aptness and ac- 
comodatcness to the great purpose of men's salvation. 

Accommodating (&V inddr Hiq \ vhl. sb . [f. Ac- 
Com mod at K v + -ING L] The action of adapting, 
suiting, fitting, adjusting, furnishing, obi ging, or 
making room for. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1619 Sir T. Eumondfs Let. in Eng. 4- Germ. <1865) 57 His 
journey to Germany for the accommodating of the broyles 
in Rohemia. 16*5 Meadf. in Ellis Grig. Lett. >• 318. III. aio 
| The] Students at Oxford arc by Letters of the Council com- 
manded away for the better accommodating the parliament. 
Mod. They have no means of accommodating so many visitors. 

Accommodating 1 aty mffdeitln), ///. a. [f. Ac- 
commodate v. + -ING Zj Asa ppl e. f itting, suiting, 
giving accommodation. Hence, adj. Afiording, or 
disposed to atTord accommodation ; obliging, pliant, 
conciliatory ; easy to deal with ; in an evil sense, 
pliable, accessible to corruption. 

*775 Burke Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 50 Perhaps a more 
smooth and accomodating spirit of freedom in theiu would 
be more acceptable to us. 1850 Mrs. Sr owe Unc. T. Cab. 
xxxix. 349 Cassy had been unusually grac ous and accommo- 
dating in her humours. ifejS Prescott Philip U, 1 . 1. ii. 18 
The accommodating spirit ofihe good ecclesiastic liad doubt- 
less some influence in his rapid advancement. 

Acco mmo datingly vakp-m<W<?Uii)li', adv. [f, 
prec. + -lyZ.] In an accommodating manner ; so as 
to suit or convenience ; conveniently, obligingly. 

1847 A. Smith Stuck-up People (ed. 4) 39 Mr. 1 acquer drops 
it into the plate so accommodatingly presented to him. 1873 
G. C. Davies Mount. Mead. 4 Mere xi. 88 Griffith guided 
the worm accommodatingly to the noses of the largest [fish]. 

Accommodation ( 4 k|Nmddr»J.in). [a. Fr. ac- 
commodation (Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. accommodation - 
cm, n. of action f. accommodate to Accommodate] 

1. The action of accommodating, < r process of being 
accommodated; of fitting, adapting, adjusting, 
suiting ; adaptation, adjustment. 

1644 Bulwer Chironomia 58 Gestures and motions must 
come in with their accommodation. 1665 Glanvillk Scepsis 
Sc. Addr. 6 That disputing physiology is of no accommo- 
dation to your designs. *709-90 Sir J. Reynolds Disc . (18761 
v. 379 Skilful accommodation of other men’s conceptions to 
his own purpose. *841 Myers Cath. Thoughts 111. 1 4. ia What 
was Judaism itself. . but a great system of accommodation ? 
b. spec. The action or power of adapting the eyes 
to view objects at various distances 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic iii. 53 The accommodation of 
the eye to the distinct vision of external objects. 1873 Wood 
Therap. 11879) 358 Local application of gehemia to ths eye 
produces . • paralysis of accommodation. 

2 . Adaptation of a word, expression, or system 
to something different from its original purpose. 

*714 A Colijns Gr. Chr. Relig. aia The frequent accom- 
modation of the SeptuAgint Version to the later Hebrew. 
*86o Trench Serm. in Westm. ix. 9s The adaptation or 
accommodation of a prophecy . . having properly no allusion 
to Him at alL . *863 Mosley Miracles viL a8a Some Inter- 
mediate religion being preached first as an accommodation. 
8 . Self-adaptation ; conformity to circumstance ; 
conciliatory disposition or conduct : obligingness. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journey (1778 1 . 4 When I had . . drank 
the King of France's health, to satisfy my mini that I bore 


him no spleen . . I rose up an inch taller for the accomoda- 
tion. *8sf Haixam Const. Hist. (1870) 11 . vUi. 6b HU object 
in these accommodations was to draw over the more moderate 
Romanists. 1830 Sir J. Macintosh Eth. Philos . Wks. 1846 
L 186 Accommodation, without which society would be pain- 
ful. and arduous affairs would become impracticable. 

A An arrangement of a dispute ; a settlement, 
composition, treaty, or compromise. 

1648 Liberty 0/ Cense. 36 By accommodation I understand 
an agreement of dissenters with the rest of the Church in 
practical! conclusions. *689 Skldkn Table Talk 6a Tin 
hard to make an accommodation between the King and the 
Parliament ims Dk For Eng. Tradesut. II. xxxix. 119 He 
will bring all (Utterances to a friendly accommodation. 1833 
Prescott Philip II. I.i. vi.81 Negotiations were now opened 
for an accommodation between the belligerents. 

0 . The supplying with what is suitable or requisite. 
1737 Johnson Rambler 145. F 1 The meanest artisan or 
manufacturer contributes more to the accommodation of 
life, than the profound scholar and argumentative theorist. 

6. Anything which supplies a want, or affords 
aid or refreshment, or ministers to one's comfort ; 
a convenience, an appliance. 

x8x6 Surpl. ft Markh. Countrey Farm e 539 When a man 
liucth faiTS from his necessarie accommodations, as from his 
fuell, his fencing, his timber. x6fis Fuller Worthies'* 1840) HI. 
731 Wilton is the stateliest and pleasantest for gardens, foun- 
tains and other accommodations. 1760 90 Sir J. Reynolds 
Disc.lt 8764 301 The regular progress of cultivated life is from 
necessaries to accommodations, from accommodations to or- 
naments. 1866 Geo. Eliot helix Holt 4 They probably 
thought of the coach with some contempt, os an accommoda- 
tion for people who had not their own gigs, 
b. attrib. 

18x3 Mar. Graham Jml. in India 198 A particular police 
regulates the catamarans, accommodation-boats and bar- 
boats. 1847 Disraeli Tattered 1871) iv. xi. 397 From the doer 
of the house were some temporary steps, like an accommoda- 
tion ladder. 1867 Smyth Sailors' Wd.-Hk. s.v. Accommo- 
dation ladder , a convenient fl ght of steps fixed at the gang- 
way, by which officers and visitors enter the ship. x88x 
Miss Bhaddon Asphodel 1 . 389 Goring Lane was an accom- 
modation road, leading down from the home farm to the 
meadows. 

7 . esp. Room and suitable provision for the recep- 
tion of people ; entertainment; lodgings. (Formerly 
mostly in pi.) 

■ 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 939 Such Accomodation and besort 

As leuels with her breeding. 1630 Cromwell Let. 93 <Car- 

I lyle) The having of a garrison there would furnish us with 
accommodation for our sick men. 17U Db Foe Moll Ft. 
(1340' 343 These had accommodations assigned them in the 
great cabin. 1803 Porter Thnd. Warsaw 11831) xi. 100 The 
Hummums, Covent Garden, has as good accommodations as 
any in town. 1856 Kane A retie Explor. 1 . xvi. 103 Our sole 
accommodation a tent barely able to contain eight persons. 

8 . Pecuniary aid in an emergency ; a loan. Ac- 
commodation Bill, a bill not representing or origin- 
ating in an actual commercial transaction, but for the 


purpose of raising money on credit. 

1804 Scott Rounds Welt < »R68> xv. 653 There is maybe an 
Accommodation hill discounted now and then, Mr. Touch- 
wood; but men must have accommodation, or the world 
would stand Htill— accamrnudation is the grease that makes 
the wheels go. x8s6 — in Lockhart's L\fe (1839) VIII. 336 
Having obtained an accommodation of £100 from Hallan- 
tync. 1868 Rogers Petit. Ecm. ed. 3) xi. 143 Person* pay 
highly for accommodation, because they have no security, 
or no good security, to offer. 188a Daily Newt July ^ f Advt.) 
Cash A (commutation . — Respectable Householders in town 
or country supplied with money at moderate interest. 

Accommodative ^&k/vmAfe»tiv), a. [f. accom- 
moddt- ppl. stem of accommodti-rc + ivk ; as if ad. 
L. + accom moddtivus. ] Tending to accommodate ; 
accommodating. 

1841 .Myers Cath. Thoughts 111. §26. 97 This peculiarity of 
its accommodative character. 1880 Burton Reign of O. A nne 
III. xix. an In the strifes, religious and secular, that had 
shaken Scotland, no such accommodative adjustment had 
been permitted to grow. 

AcoommodativenosM ( 4 kivm<fckbtivn 6 s\ [f. 

S rcc. + -N£88.] The quality ol being accommo- 
ative ; adaptability, pliablcness ; tendency to give 
of show accommodation. 

*860 Times 4 July 10/9 Mere accommodativenens to the ir- 
resistible tide of events. 1868 Mkrivale in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 
47a [They] are apt to learn much of forbearance and civility, 
and kindness ana accommodativeness. 

Aooommodator (fik/fnufifciUi). fa. L. accom- 
modator , n. of agent f. accommodare : see Acoom mo- 
date.] He who, or that which, accommodates (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

ct6jp W. Robinson in Lett. Set. Men (1841) I. is At the 
most ne is but the Accommodator, (an easy trifle,) not the 
inventor. x66a Fuller Worthies 1840) III. >95 Thews [Noils] 
arc the accommodators generally to unite solid bodies. *!?• 
Warburton Poet, of Grace II. 331 T.) Mahomet wanted the 
refinement of our modem accommodators. 

i Aooommo da, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. accom - 
tnode-r, ad. JL atcommodd-re to Accommodate. Cf. 
incommode \ A by-form of Accommodate. 

x6yx Vines Lord's Sup. 90 In reason did Christ accomode 
his blessing to the occasion. 

tAooommo dMMBt. Obs. rare-'. fa. Fr. at 
commodement, f. accom mode r ; see prec. And meet.] 
An arrangement, settlement, or accommodation. 

*878 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 113 They required the Jansen- ' 
ista to oonforme in those points controverted, in order to an 


Aooomp&otment, ? A compartment ; a compart. 

a 1300 Merlin S49 in Percy's Folio MS., BaL f Rom. 1.430 


Vortiger ths traitor bold let* make accompackemant of odes 
ftbarrons that were gent 

t Aoooiapambli, *. Obs. [a. Fr. ac- 

compagnable f. accompagncr + -able.] Sociable, 
companionable. 

sgfB Gestb Prtuee Masse 135 Sequestering him salve from 
hys accompanable parrishionen. 1380 North Plutarch 
(1676) 871 Cecinna was neither for person nor manners ac- 
companiahle for the people. igBo Sidney Arcadia (i6aa; 6 
A shew, as it were, 01 an accompanable solitarinesse, end of 
a ciuill wildenes, [Not in Coras, or Fumio 16x1. The former 
lias Fr. nccompagnable, companable. sociable.] 

Aocompanier (kkirmp&miaj). [f. Accompany 
+ -kk!.] He who, or that which, accompanies. 

( 173s In Johnson as a 1 Dictionary word.’] i8n Lamb Elio 
436 Dear, cracked spinnet of dearer Louisa 1 . . thou thin ac- 
companier of her thinner warble. 1834 Perronet Thompson 
F.xerc. (184a) tit. 33 He would then be prepared to come out 
as an accompanier of the voice. 

Aooompaaiment ( 4 ktrmp&nim£nt\ Also 8 ao- 
oompanyment. [a. Fr. accompagnement (13th c. 
in Littre • f. accompagner + -mknt.J Anything that 
accompanies ; * something attending or added as 
a circumstance to another, cither by n ay of orna- 
ment, or for the sake of symmetry or the like.* 
Bailey 1731. Not in Johnson. 

1736 8a j. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 1. 1 9. 77 The magnificent 
spectacle . . which is. if I maybe allowed the expression, the 
accompanyment of the picture. 178a Gilpin Wye 4 None of 
these landscapes however are perfect, as they want the ac- 
companiments of foregrounds. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
(ed. 5) xvi. a86 A Roman sedition was the all but invariable 
accompaniment of a Roman coronation. 

2 . Music. The subsidiary pari or j arts, instru- 
mental or vocal, added for the sake of effect to a 
melody or musical composition ; chiefly applied to 
the instrumental part which sustains the voice. 

X744DVCHR, Accompaniment , tlte instrumental part playing 
or moving while the voice is singing. 1734 Gray Progr . 
Poetry 1. 1, Pindar styles his own poetry with its musical 
accompaniments Ai»Av,& voAnr ,. 1793 Mason Ch. Mm. Wks. 
1811 III. 318 The former [Purcell] adding Violin accompani- 
ments to Mime of his anthems and. services. >839 J kthson 
Brittany v. 60 Sung in unison with s modest organ-occom- 
paniment. 

9 . Heraldry. * Such things as are applied about 
the shield, by way of ornament, as the belt, mont- 
liags, supporters, etc.' Bailey, vol. II. 1731. 
Accompanist, aooompanyict (ftkr mpfin- 
ist, ftkzrmp&niiist). [f. Accompany + -imt.] One 
who, or that which, accompanies ; esp. the performer 
who takes the accompanying part in music. 

1833 Pen. Cycl. 1. 74 Est modus in rebus — and sensible ac- 
companists well know this medium. 1837 9 Dickens Oiiv. 
Tw. 11 . iv. 143 'l'he accompanyist played the melody. 1871 
Athenaeum 15 July 89 Mr. Emanuel and Signer k»ori, ac- 
companists. 187a Daily News 7 Aug., A fleet of friendly ac- 
company 1 tits [yachts] brought up the rear. 1878 Hukphcr in 
Grove's Diet. Music 1 . 98 From which post he soon advanced 
to that of accompanyist at the same theatre. 

Accompany i&ktrmpani), V. [a. I'T.accompagne-r 
f. J prep, to + comfagne Companion.] To make 
any one, to make ouesclf, become or act as a com- 
panion. 

I. To accompany one thing to or with another. 
1 1 . To accompany (a person or thing) to (anoUicr) : 
to add as companion ; to associate ; to add or con- 
join to. Obs. 

1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 174/x As many as ye can conuerte 
to your feythe . . ye shal haue lycencc to baptysc them and 
to accompanye them to yonr la we. 1353 87 Foxe A. 4 M. 
(1596) 197/2 l'he King againe gatherednis men . . ft with 
fresh Houldiours to them accompanied, met the Danes. 

2 . To accompany (a person \ohs.) or thing) with 
(another) : to send it with (or give it) the accom- 
paniment or addition of ; to supplement it by ; to 
join to it. (Rare and less correct const, by.) 

X6S9 Howell Fam. Lett. (1650) 163, I thought it a good 
correspondence with you to accompagne it with what follows. 
*855 Lo. Butuai ley in Fuller’s Ch. Hist . ix. 167, I have 
thought good to accompany him with these my letter*. 
x8xo w. Taylor in Robberds* Mem. II. 285 Accompanying 
my letter by a copy of the ’Tales of Yore.’ Mod. He ac- 
companied the word with a blow. 
t 3 . reft. To associate or unite oneself with. Obs. 
1477 Karl Rivers (Coxtoni Dictes no Accompanye the 
with good peple and thou shall be one of them. 1650 Sis A 
Weldon Lr'.ff Char. K. James 6a And did accompany him- 
•elfe with none but men . . by whom he might be bettered. 

t II. To accompany (^.oneself) with others. Obs. 
+ 4 . intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To accom- 
pany with : to associate, consort, or keep company 
with ; euphem. to cohabit with. Obs. 

1334 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urtL (1546! G ij b, Suche 
as accompanyeth with man-killers and murtherers. 1577 
Test, of 19 Patr. When Atian was marriageable, I gaue 
Thamar unto him, ft he likewise of a spite aedbmpanied not 
with her. 1676 Clarendon Sum. Leviath.a$7 Those men who 
had accompanied with them oil the time. i}6o T. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Col. Mass. Bay (*763) v. 461 A young woman was 
not less esteemed for having accompanied with a man. 

1 6. absol. To associate in a company; to congre- 
gate ; to meet, to unite or combine. Obs. 

1340 Whitt inton Tally's Of. 1.70 Swarmes of bees do ac- 
company. . for as moch as they be companable by nature. 
1577 Hellowes tr. Guevara's Fam . Ep. *7 Noblenesie and 
contention did neuer accompanie In one generous personage. 



accompanying. 

III. tram. (from 4, by omiision of with.) To 
accompany persons or things. 

1 6. To remain or stay with ; to keep company 
with; tuphem. to cohabit with. OAs . 

c iMw Remedte 0/ 1 . oh* in Speglit's Chaucer (1609) 306 b/i 
If she tit idle . . not accompanide . . with mnidetin I mesne, 
or women, ijlo Sidney Arcadia (t(m) 193 Shoe vaed no 
harder wonlei to her, then to hid her go home, and occom- 
panic her eolitarie father. 1660 K. Coke Power 4 Subj , ifii 
We teach, that upon Festival and Fasting times every man 
forbear to accompany his wife. 

1 7 .fig. To tenant or All (a place) with company. 
06s. rare. 

i6p Celestina xxi. eor What hast thou done with my 
daughter T where hast thou bestow'd her? who shall accom- 
pany my disaecompanied habitation? 

8. To go in company with, to go along with ; to 
convoy; to escort (for safety), to attend (ns a 
retinue). (The passive formerly took with, now by.) 

e 1460 Fortescub Abe. 4 Lint. Mo n. (>714)48 Which A m- 
Irtssatours . . schal nede to be honorably acconipanyd. 1494 
Fahyan 1. il 8 Accompanyed with a great N ombre orTroyans 
. . [he] landed in the countre of Italy*. 1388 Shake. Tit. A. 
1. i. 3« Panthaan Lords, accompany Your Noble Emperour 
and his louety Bride. 1659 Rusiiworth Hitt. Collett. 1 . 76 
The Marquise went privately accompanied with the Earl of 
Bristol. 171a De For Hist. Plague 43 That no neighbours 
nor friends be suffered to accompany the corpse to church. 
s8es Strutt Sport* 4 Past. ki.11 The ladies often accom- 
panied the gentlemen in hunting parties. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Coho. III. x. 46a The Earl went as a pilgrim, ac- 
companied by his wife. 

h. jig. Of things personified or viewed as com- 
panions. 

1477 Eabi. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 91 Conet Lie hath ac- 
companied them from their childehode. a 154s Wyatt 
Complaint (1831) *6t So slull mine eyes in pain accompany 
my lieart. 161s Bisle llrb. vi. 9 Wee are perswuded better 
things of you, and things that accompany saluatlon. 1643 
Fuller Good Thoughts (>841) *3 Lord, I read how Jacob 
(then only accompanied with his staff) vowed at Bethel, that 
. . he would make that place thy house. 1836 Mill Logic 
(1808)1. v. 1 4. 109 One attribute always accompanies another 
attribute. 1873 Hamenton Intoll. Life t. iiL 14 His adviser 
prescribed' a well-cooked little dljeuner h la Jourchette, 
accompanied by half a bottle of sound Bordeaux. 

8. To go along with, or characterize, as an attri- 
bute or attendant phenomenon. (The passive still 
takes with , but by is sometimes found.) 

« 7 J* Swift Prof, to Sir IP. Tent pi ft IVh*. I. 354 To pre- 
veut him from finding them in other Places very faulty, and 

5 crimps accompanied with many spurious Additions. >731 
on tin Serin. (1771) I. iv. As Their faith was accompanied 
with greater degrees of fervour. 1794 Suluvam Firw 0/ 
Nat. I. 179 The sparkling flame and vivid heat which ac- 
company 


with greater degrees of fervour. 1794 Suluvam Firw 0/ 
Nat. I. 170 The sparkling flame and vivid heat which ac- 
comply the rapid combustion produced by that air [oxygen}. 
1869 Phillips Vesuvius iv. 119 Thu ejections of scorius were 
accompanied by bellowing*. 1878 Gladstone Print. Homer 
148 The wisdom of Nestor is amusingly accompanied with self- 
complaceut reflection. 

10. Music . To jtiin a singer or player, by singing 
or playing on any instrument an additional part or 
parts. (The player is said also to accompany t c 
singing or piece sung, as well as the singer; and to 
accompany, with music, on the instrument.) 

tflflj Golding Calvin'* Dent, xliiu 955 A gralioits and plea- 
■nunt melody wherein wee be accompanied with the Angels 
of heauen. c 1680 Sit T. Bmownk Tract* >34 This hymn ac- 
companied with instrumental inuiick. >733 Riciiam>son 
GramUson (1781) VI. liv.331 After break fost/Lucy gave us 
a lesson on the harpsichord. Sir Charles ncconvpanied her 
finger, at the desire of the company. 1843 E. Holmes 
Mosart i 6 A lady asked him if he could accompany by ear 
an Italian Cavatina . . [hej accompanied it with the boss 
without the least embarrassment. 1889 Ouhelky Counter* 
point xx. 1 6a The counter-subject is a supplementary melody, 
intended to accompany the subject and answer. 

y The preposition used after the passive accompanied is 
still somewhat unsettled. As In passives generally, it was 
formerly with ; but by is now alwaye said of penonal agents, 


formerly with ; but by is now alwaye said of penonal agents, 
and, it appears, of things personified or viewed as active 
agents: 1 He was accompanied by two policemen,* 'a ship 
accompanied by several native junks.' When accompany is 
used causally, with introduces the secondare agent or in- 
strument, as 4 he accompanied the word with a blow ; * and 
this is of course retained in the passive, * the word was ac- 
companied with a blow (by him)/ Hence t with is used in 
the passive whenever the agency may be looked upon as 
merely secondary, or as an accompaniment rather than a 
companion, even though no primary agent N expressed, 4 The 
operation was accompanied with much pain.’ IT. associated, 
combined with ; attended with Pain, by satellites ; followed 
by unpleasant symptoms* 

Aooompujiaff i&kNmp&nMn), vbl. sb. [f. A c- 
company 4 1 wo T.1 The action of being a com- 
panion, associating, going or acting with ; or of 
giving Anything an accompaniment, spec. The act 
of playing an additional part on an instrument in 
support of a singer. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1381 Sidney DeJ. Poesie (160s) 315 Heraclitus. . is to 1 m 
praised for compassionate accompanying iust causes of la- 
mentations. 1849 Dnvmm. or Hawth. Hut. James III Wks. 
1711,96 Acts were made that no convention of friends should 
be suffered for the accompanying & defence of criminal per- 
sons. Mod. May 1 have the pleasure of accompanying you? 

Aoooxnpuying (aknmplniiii)),///. a. [f. Ac- 
company + -lira*.] Acting as a companion ; going 
along with ; attending ; attached, appended. 

1830 M c Cosh LHv. Govt. (1874) nk iiL 498 The moral good 
or the evil lies not in the affection itself, but in its accom- 
ponying desire or volition. 1880 Haughtom Phyt. Geogr. 
iiL 134 The Gulf Stream Is shewn in the accompanying map. 


t ifttmupw, *. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. L.«*- 4 
see A-pre/.n.] To compass ; to go 
about, to contrive. 

169s Hacjckt Life of Williams l 189 The Prince., was 
privy to the undertakings of his [Lord Cianfeiid's] adver- 
sorieaaad accompa m ad suffrages to condemn him 

t Aooompliaiftal Obs. 6-7. [f. late L. <u- 
complArt (f. ar—sf- to complete to hil, lee Com- 
plete) 4 -went. Formed directly from 1* like 
completnent, supplement , whereas the more common 
Accost PLisHMBNT was adopted from Fr.] Anything 
that completes or perfects; that adds grace or orna- 
ment to body or mind. See Aooomplihhmknt, 3. 

1387 Pluming Contn. Hohnshed III. 1379 Accompanied 
with all princelie and gracefull accomptanents. 1396 ? Shah*. 
Kdw. lit , iv. vi. 66 A puissant host of men Arrayd & fenc'd 
in all accomptanents. s6m Pbacham Gout. Exere. to Rdr. t 
Those things of accompletnent required in a Scholler or 
Gentleman. 164a Bind Mag. Honour 107 b, Vertue and richea 
. (as Eccl es iastes teacheth) mjdteth a good accomplement. 

t Aooomplat(a f ppl- Obs. rare * *. [aa. late L. 
accomplet-us pa. pplc. of accompl'ere ; see Accom- 
plish.] Filled up, complete. 

a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 110 The fost was fulfelled and a 
complet in eueri wise. 

▲ooo'mplotivo, a. rare. [f. L. aecompW - ppl. 
stem of auomplere (see Accomplish) + -ivk.] Hav- 
ing the property of fulfilling; tending to accomplish. 

1839 Bailey Pottos (1848) xiv. e>6 Full of inbura virtue 
more than known, Accompletivo of destiny divine.. 
Aoooznplice (ik/rmplis). [f. the earlier CoM- 
pmck. The prefixed at- is not accounted for ; it 
may have arisen from the indef. art. a complice, or 
by assimilation to accomplish ; there is no ana- 
logous form in L. or Fr.] An associate in guilt, a 
partner in crime. Const. 0 / ; also with the criminal, 
in {Jo obs.) the crime. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Grot * («B8o) 164 , 1 shot make thad- 
uiyral to dye, and al hys complycei. 1389 Nashs A tut. 
Jor Parrot id, Call to minde the hadde practise of your 
brother the Bouke-binder and his accomplishes at Burie. 1396 
Spenser State tret, ao And many the like of others his ac- 
complices and fellow- tray tor*. 169s Dhvdln St. Euremont's 
Ass. 319 He was a friend of Catalinc’s and a secret accom- 
plice of his Crime. 173s Lediasd Life 0/ Setho* II. vik 43 
Thou who hast been accomplice with the thieves and mur- 
therera. >733 8 Ld. Boungbbokk Vis*, on Parties 15a We 
cannot lose . . our Constitution, unless We are Accomplices 
to the Violation* of it. 1853 H. Rogers Art Faith 158 To per- 
mit any evil* which we cun prevent is in like manner to be 
accomplices in the crime, i860 W. Collins Worn, in White 
11. iL xsi English society is os often the accomplice as it is 
the enemy oF crime. 

2. rare, and j»crh only playfully , in a sense not bad. 
1391 Siiakh. 1 Hen. / 7 , v. 3. 9 Succcsse vnto our valiant 
Generali, And happinesse to his accomplices. ct86o Wraxai.l 
tr. R. Hondin vii.96 In the mean while be kind anough to act 
us my accomplice. 

AoOO*mplioasllip. rare . [f. prec. 4 -ship.] » 

AtXMtMPLK’lTY. 

1834 Sir II. Taylor Ph. v. Artevetde 1. v. Ix. Wks. 1864 
1 . 136 This craven cowardly companion — Of whose accom- 
pliceship to do the deed, And not the deed itself, I speak 
with shame. 

Aooompli oity. rare. [f. as prec 4 -ity.] The 
state of being an accomplice ; criminal assistance. 
Worcester cites Q. Rev. 

t Aeoomplime&t, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ac- - 
A- pref. 1 1 4 Compliment.] « Compliment sb. 

1601 Cornwallyes As*. (>63>) ii. xxviiL 37 This is the most 
poysonoua qualitie in accomplements, the pretyest are those 
that meano neither well nor iiL 

t Aooomplbunt, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. os prec.] 

« Compliment v. 

s6ox Cornwallyes Ess. (1631) n. xxviiL 33 Wee accomple- 
ment, and . . kisse the liuud. 

AooompliMh (kk^ mplifi, v. ; also aooom- 
plioe, -Lie, -iue, -yshe, -yaahe, -is«h(«. [a. OFr. 
acompliss - extended stem of acomplir , acumplir , now 
accomplir (as in pr. pplc. accompliss-anl ) late L. 
accomplere (f. <v- = ad- to 4 eomplere to fill up, com- 
plete) : see -i.sh. The historical pronunc. is &kN*m- 
plij, which has recently given way to one founded 
on the spelling.! 

1. trans. To fulfil, perform, or carry out (an under- 
taking, design, desire, promise, etc.). 

c 1386 1 Chaucer Melibeus 199 Gretc thinges ben not ay ao- 
cnmpliced by strengths, nc by delyvemes of body, but by 
good counsel!, c 1430 Merlin 61 It shall not be in thy tyrnc ; 
nc he that shall a-complesshen it, is not yet be-geten. iaBo 
Caxton Citron. Aug. ccxlvi, 31 x He spankl no thyim of his 
lustes ne desjTes, but ac.omnlyashed them after his fykyng. 
>393 Shake. Rich . //, m. iiL >34 And all the number of 
hislaire demands Shall be accomplish'd without contradic- 
tion. s6ss Bible Prop, xiil 19 The desire accomplished is 
sweet to the souls. 1969 Burke State Nat. Wks. II. 43 
The original great purposes of the war were more than 
accomplished by the treaty. 1878SEELSY Stein II. ■» What 
is here proposed, was. we know, actually accomplished . . 
under the leadership or Alexander, 
ta. intr. To carry out a derign. Obs. rare . 

149s Caxton Eneydot v. a6 Thenne F^ieas and mile his 


S. To bring to an cod, complete, or finish (a work). 


plish the quadrat number, the number of altperfoctioa. i8£3 
Prescott Philip If, I. il L 154 The work of the reformer was 
never accomplished so long as anything remained to reform, 
b. To complete (.a portion of time). 

1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures ee b, After that thee had accom- 
plished the age of xiiij. 16s t Bible Dan. ix. * The wold of 
the Lord earns to leremiah the Prophet, that be would ac- 
complish seuentie yeeras in the desolations of lerusaleiil. 
1809 Kendall Trnv. 1 . vi. 46 All such inhabitants in this 
state as have accomplished the age of twenty-one yearn. 

0. To complete (a distance). 

s8m Prescott Philip 1 1 (1837) 1 . 120 Rising ground which 
lay between him and the French prevented him from seeing 
the enemy until he had accomplished half a league or more. 
1860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. f 11. 86 We had accomplished our 
journey just in time. 

4. To complete with external appurtenances ; to 
equip perfectly. 

>388 Lambardk Eirenarcha 1. xii. 63 Our Justices of the 
Peace . . are accomplished with double power, the one of 
Jurisdiction, and the other of Coertion. 1999 Smaks. Hen* 
V. iv. Chor. 13 The Armourers accomplishing the Knights, 
With busie Hammers closing K Kurts vp. >66* Fllleb 
Worthies (1840) I. 367 The garden on the baik side, with 
an artificial rock ana wilderness, accomplished the niece 
with all pleasure. *673 Jordan Lomiou in Sptend. In Heath 
Grocery Comp. (1869) 509 Thus accomplish’d they march 
from their place of meeting to Clothworkcrs’ Hull. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. iv, Those arms, those ensigns, borne away. 
Accomplished Rokeby's brave array. 

5. To pcrlect in mental acquirements and per- 
sonal graces ; to polish, to finish off. 

1473 Caxton Jason 32 Jason was more and more in the 
graces of the ladyes, for the Lest born, the most fay re, the 
best accomplished . . fyxed their loue in him. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. iv. iiL 13 Thou art a Gentleman : Valiant, wise, 
remorse-ftill, well -accomplish’d. 2639 Fuller Holy War 
(1840) Ep. Dcd. 6 Next religion, there is nothing accom- 
plished a man more than learning. 1706 Vanbrugh Joum. 
Land, ilk ( 1730)246 Every thing that accomplishes a fine Lady 
is practised, to the lost perfection. 184a Mrs. Dhuwnino Gr. 
Car. Poets 176 From the Italian pocth as well as the classical 
sources and the elder English ones, did Milton accomplish 
his soul. 1883 Cow den Clarke Shalcsp. Char. xvi. 401 The** 
qualities adorn the character of Portia, and these go to ac- 
complish a perfect woman. 

AoOOmpUsluable (&Vmp]ij&b'l), a. [f. prec. 
4 -a rle.] Capable of being accomplished ; at- 
tainable ; practicable. 

>79eT. Paine R ights Man 11. Ded., That which von suppose 
accomplishable in fourteen or fifteen years. 1846 Carlyi r 
auoted in Manch. Guard. 10 Feb. 18B1 This . . seems to me 
the most accomplirhable and by no means the least needful. 

Accomplished (ftkp mplijt), ppl. a. [f. Ac- 

complish 4 -KD.] 

1. Fulfilled, completed, finished, perfected. 

*877-87 Holinshed Chron. 111 . 886/i The little chi'dren of 

the lung| of whom the eldest had not yet run eight yean* 
accomplished. syafY anbruuh Relapse 1. iii. (17^01 17 , 1 liave 
brought your fardship as acc omplish’d a suit of clothes as 
ever Peer of England trod the stage in. 1789 Cowvrr Task 
1. 88 Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, And luxury 
th’ accomplished sofa last. 1801 Southky Thalaba vu. xxix. 
IV. 263 With its rewards and blessings strewn iny path Thus 
for the accomplish'd service. i88e Bill of Lading, In Wit- 
ness whereof the Master or Agent of the said Ship hath 
signed Bills of Lading, all of this 7 *enor and Date, one of 
which being accomplished the others to be void. 

2. Complete, perfect ; esp. in acquirements, or as 
the result of training. 

I47|l Caxton Jason » The best accomplished and the most 
speciall [ladies] fyxed their loue in him. x|8s Sidney De/. 
Poesie (i6se) 324 That Realms turner brought forth a more 


accomplished ludgement, more firmely budded vpc 1 vertue. 
s6ss Smaks. Cymb. u v. 103 Your Italy coutaines none so 
accomplish'd a courtier to conuince the honour of my mistrin 
* 7 * Gow per Lett. io Feb. (Wks, 1876) 227 An accomplished 
person moves gracefully without thinking of it. >933 Miss 
Austen Pride S Prej. 33 No one can be really esteemed 
accomplished who does not greatly surpass what is usually 
met with. 1874 Blackik Seif-Culture 23 Accomplished 
speaking, like inarching or dancing, is an art. 

1 8. Completely veiled (in), fully informed. Obs. 

tfl*3 Florio Montaigne (2634) 497 Finding him so fairs, so 
young and strong, she, who was perfectly accomplished in 
all hie qualities, aduised him to lye with her. 

AooompliMhT (ikp-mplipj). [f. Accomplish 
4 -reL] One who accomplishes ; who carnet 


sits Core jr., Par/aiseur , a perfccter^amcoutplisher, finisher. 
2687 H. More Conject. Cabbal. t >713) PreC a Such inspiration 
as this is no di»tracter from, but an accompluher and au en- 
larger of the humane faculties. 

f SlrjvnfipliJii) V *>t>l xh [f. AC- 
COMPLISH 4 -iNol.] The action of fulfilling, com- 
pleting, perfecting, or finishing. (Used both m 
sb. and gerund.) 

1982 Marseck Bh. Notes Sr Com. PI. 307 The Jewes . . sup- 
posed that the hearing and vnderatanding 01 the laws was 


249s Caxton Eneydot v. 26 Thenne F^ieas and alls his 
sequels (having) made theym redy for to accomplymhe and 
levs the sayd countrey. . mounted upon the see. 2909 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, xl xxix. (1843) 44 It is ever the grounds of 
sapience, Before that thou accomplysh outwardly. For to 
revolve uoderstandyng aad prepence All in thy aeife foil 
often inwardly. 


sufficient to the accomplfehing of the nunc. 1849 Dsumm. 
or Hawth. Pam. Ep Wks. 27 1 1 , 162 All the qualities requisite 
for the accomplishing of a perfect creature, iflsg Macaulay 


for the accomplishing of a perfect creature, sflgg Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Iv. 526 Scarcely any step wan taken towards the 
accomplishing other favourite design. *898 J. G. Holland 


accomplishing ot her tavounte nettge. sags J. u Holland 
Titcomb's Lett. viiL 76 It is a divine contnvanco or plan for 
sccomnlishina this Duroose. 

AOQWUHlbaiBt (Uy mpltjm&tf). £*. Ft 


ACCOIKFT. 

accomplissement action of accomplishing. See Ao- 
ooMPLua and -mint.] 

1 . The action of accomplishing, or state of being 
accomplished j fulfilment, completion, consumma- 
tion. 


ACCOM). 


Calvin's Iml (1694) ji. xvi. 944 W* Java in his death a full 
accomplishment of salvation. x6isT,Tayumi Titus i. 9.1 1619) 
183 Such divine prophecies, and predictions, together with the 
exact accomplishments. X779JoKNsoNZ./\,£m*frftfrWka. 


He saw England, as he believed, ripe for mighty changes 
easy of accomplishment. 

8. The act of perfecting, or state of being per- 
fected ; perfection, completion. 

sg(s j. Daub tr. Bollinger on ApocaLfx jyv 01 b, The Saints 
. . are commaunded patiently toanyde, vntyli the accomplish e- 
ment of their brethren. dtfSia 7 . Beowna /*«*«££>. 9 Ma- 
homet .. set out the fetiatie of his heaven, by the content* 
mems of flesh. . slightly passing over the accomplishment of 
the soule. sflflt Fuller Hist. Cambridge (i 840)138 Robert 
Wakefield . . who, for his better accomplishment, travelled 
moht parts of Christendom. 1710 Shaptksbusy Ckarmet. 
(1737) IL 11. | a. 251 Is not this the sum of all t—the finishing 
stroke and very Accomplishment of Virtue t 
3 . Anything accomplished or performed; any- 
thing achieved by study or practice ; a perform- 
ance, achievement, or attainment. 

« 599 Shaks. Hen. V, Prol. 30 Taming th* accomplishment 
of many yeares Into an Howre-glaue. 1664 Powaa Exp. 
Philos . in. X84 It has been held accomplishment enough to 
Knidunte a student, if he could hut stiffly wrangle out a 
vc various dispute. 1797 M as. Radcufpk The Italian (1804) 


Ijrngi And aCordede li a c el om, A Wyllam mm kyng. 
Maunouv. svUL 19s Ufla9> lif • personas be at d 


Maunouv. svUL 19s (zfl; 
A paravuaturs ban accor 


lif • per s ones baa at debase, 
he here Frandea tabs Past. 


Lott. 4SS. IL 61 The parsoa hopyth verily to make yow 
aoordyd when he oounrth to London. sms La Bcmu 
Froissart ocasavi mW«wokdegiadlyanaweoo«de,aoorde 
you and hymtoguyder. H*jPv*CNAa/Xfr. jl jut. stjThen 
■hall ba peace among man and beasts: if mere arise any war 
among the Gentiles the Meurias aha!) accord them, spaa 
tr. Le Cltrds Prim. Fathers zee To the end it might appear 
that he had accorded them more by persuasion than men 
+8. rtfl, and pass. To reconcile oneself to agree, 
to come to an agreement. Const with. Obs. 

c IMS Gmmayne 9 Gr. tint. ax8o Coward yse me tap To a- 
corae me with couetyse,my kynoe to for-sake. ij66Maundev. 


to disown, and to disclaim for myself some of the major 
uiiumplishmentH of meteor*spectroecopy. 

4 . Anything that complete* finishes off, or com- 
pletely equips. A. Formerly including bodily equip- 
ment, accoutrement ; b. now, a faculty or quality 
that completes or perfects a person for society— 
that adds delicacy of taste and elegance of man- 
ners to accuracy of knowledge and correctness of 
thought. As such faculties, besides accomplishing 
or perfecting their possessor, are usually also accom- 
plished or attained by study and practice, as in sense 
3, the common modem use of the word combines 
the two senses in that of ‘an ornamental attain- 
ment or acquirement,' i.c. Borne study accomplished 
which accomplishes the student. The word is also 
abused to mean * superficial acquirements,' embel- 
lishments that pretend to perfect or complete an 
education which does not exist. 

1605 Bacon Advene. Loam. 11. 3 Conduits, Cesternes. and 
Poolca . . men tunic accustomed . . to bcautifie and adorae 
with accomplishments of Magnificence and State, as well as 
of v»e and necesshie. 1641 Milton CJL Discip . (1851) n. 50 
The externall Accomplishments of kingly prosperity, the love 
of the people, their multitude, their valour, their wealth, 
zfiva jo* dan Lend. Triumph, in Heath Grocer/ Comp. 
(1869) 401 The company of Artillerymen . . being hi all their 
accomplishments of gallantry, some in Buff, with Head 
pieces, many of massy silver. 1774 Advt. to Chesterfields 
Letters 8 Hence we find him induced to lay so great a stress 
on what are generally called Accomplishments, as most in- 
dispensably requisite to finish the amiable and brilliant part 
of a complete character, a ifljo Tennyson Sonnets viii. I To 
dance and sing, be gaily drest. And win all eyes with all ac- 
complishment. 1*3 Dk Quinckv sp. Mil. Nun. f 5. 9 To 
fold and seal a letter adroitly is not the lowest of accomplish- 
ments. 

Aooompt, v. and sb., arch, form of Account ; 
still occas. written for the sb. in the sense of money 
reckoning. 

Aocomptant, arch, form of Accountant. 
Aocompter, obs. form of Acoountxb. 
t Aocompter, ncomptor. Obs. [a.Fr.«wi/f- 
er> ace-, inf. used substantively : see Account v. 
and -ea?.] Account, reckoning. 

«4 fig Askold Chron. (t8iz) 971 The sveragis of the last 
acompter. 

t AoOOnMTlt, v. Obs. rare-\ [peril, ad. It. 
acconsentirc to consent unto (Florio 1598), f. a, ad 
to + consetUirc to C iNsfiNT.] intr. To consent to 
anything proposed, to give consent. 

sgSo J. Davs tr. Sleidamds Comm. 350 a, The Emperour 
vary hardly aoconsaatad a t the lasts. 

Aooorup, nr, Acooun age v. Obs. to encourage. 
Aooord (fik/’jd), v. t also aoord(e, and aphe- 
ticnlly cord(e. [a. OFr. acords-r late L. at* 
cordd*rs, f. at* - ad- to +<vr, tord-is heart ; cf. cl. L. 
concorddre. As in French the t began to be doubled 
in writing in 5 after the Latin spelling.] Lit. to 
bring heart to heart : hence, to reconcile, reconcile 
oneself, agree, agree to, agree to give. 

I. trams. To cause to ogre* to reconcile. 
fL To bring (persons) into agreement or har- 
mony, to reconcile one with another. Obs. 

wiUi ( hi^ C hQaa Min' A JilSS! <i>0#P ^* 

Glouc. 388 p»irao 3 evor> Rob Sd §oStamAEdgar%>». 


as ya haua devised.' 14I1 Caxton Gold. Log. ys/s AH the 
Itoyamas fro the ryuer of the slides of the hhylisteis unto 
thende of egypte were acorded with hym. maw. S clatk* 
Expos. Thossalns. I. i. (1627) Monitor, if my soule accord him 
not. i}A*H H. Walpole Vertuds Anted. Paine. 1 . 17911786) 
Let but France and England once dispute which first used a 
hatchet, and they shall never be accorded 'till the chancery 
of learning accommodates the matter by pronouncing that 
each received that invaluable utensil from the Phoenicians. 
3 . To bring into agreement (things that differ) ; 
to reconcile (quarrels or differences) ; to compose, 
settle, arrange (a matter), arch. 

c sySfl Chaucks Log. Good IV. 0017 And whan these thynges 
ben a-cordit thus Adoun sit Thesyus upon his lute. c 1400 
Apot. for Lollards z, I purpos to Ukc ft vndintond her 
wordis . . and so to acordo hem to gidir. zafls Caxton 
Myrrour u xii. 37 Musyque accordeth alle tningee that 
dysoorda, zgfls Prater, agst. Pr. Orange in Pktntx (itsi) 
1 . 438 We sent the Baron— that he might accord the whole 
matter. s6zg Saxoys Trav. 139 To accord a dangerous 
■edition, they diose Gekrn for their tynuiL sfisg Fvuh Ch. 
Hist. 1. iv. 19 Who will undertake to accord the Contzadic- 
ttoos in Time and Place, between the several) Relations of 
this Histonr. 1676 Newton in Phil. Trusts. XI. 19a Mr. 
Lucas will be enabled to accord his tryals of the Experiment 
with mine. 184s Longf. SO. Stud. 11. vL 14 Is there no way 
left open to accord this difference 7 

+ 4 . To compose, sing, or play (something) in 
harmony ; to attune. Const, to. Obs. 

iflflo Sidney Arcadia 7s (x6sa) The first sports the ehep- 
hearda shewed, were full of such leaps and gambols, as being 
accorded to the pipe, nude a right picture of their chiefs 
god Pan, and his companions the Satyres. a sflgo Sheriusne 
Sun-riu v, But all those little birds . . Accord their disagree- 
ing throats, lfife H. Cogan I'oy. 4 Adv. Pinto xxiii. 84 Six 
girlea . . that veryharmoniously accorded their voyoes to cer- 
tain Instruments of Music whereon they played. 

11 . intr. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To agree. 
6. To come to on agreement or to terms ; to be 
at one, to agree, a. simply . (Often emphasised 
by together , tn otic.) 

isgf O. E. Chron. an. 113$ SiSSan Balduin acordede. 133a R. 
Brunnk Chron. 48 In be sex batailes was many a man uayn. 
At he hut krt acorded, he land was fulls fayn. c 1490 Merlin 
vi. 99 Than acorded aue the noble men and wise, and aside 
that he haddeseide soth. c tfoo Relic. Antic. 1 . 033 Two 
wymen in one howse, Two cat tea and one mo wee. Two dqgges 
and one bone, Mays never accords in one. 1667 Decay of 
CAr. Piety o. «8. aS8 Herod and PUate, Sadduceas and Phan- 
sees accord against Christ. sSsp J. Baslow Columbiad rv. 04 1 
Quell'd by nis fame, the furious sects accord, zfliy Scott 
Wavorley II. xix. 093 Proceed as we accorded before dinner, 
if you wish to remain longer in my service. 

D. with (a person or opinion.) 
itai O.E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. uso A&fter heora sehte 
acordedan ealles )aes cynges Heanriges agene men wi 0 hine. 
ctjdo Chaucks A. B. C. 97 God vouched aaf thornh to* 
with us to aceorde ffor certes crystes. 1387 Tuvisa Higdon 
(Rolls, Ser.) VI. 369 Charles oordede with Kolia tflgg Hol- 
csoft Procopius 11. 43 We may repairs to the Emperour, and 
conclude and accord with him. zMg Cablyle Frtdk. Gt. X. 
xxi. v. 3 j The Queen accorded with this view of the matter, 
t O. tn (an opinion or courae). Obs. 

Z377 Lanol. P. Pt. B. xviii. aaa Alle >e wyse of H* worldc 
in o witte acordeden. That such a barue was borne'in both- 


offiaca raflfliJflirflftvLgfllteaeMdadmtheoMaaills 
of Merlyn tlaa SMAim. A. K L. r. iv. in Yeo,.co hisfeua 
must accord, Or haueaWoman to your Loid. ateSTAiroED 
Poe. Nib. («8ez) xviiL 189 11m Earle accorded both to time 
and place, aaip# Clansndon Hist. Bob. I. nu 193 These 
things 10 graciously accorded eato by your Majesty, 
tb. With inf. Obs. 

tgffi Maundsv. (18391 xxvni. «8e Some of onto Fdlowas 
accord eden to enter, and somme noght r fe4g» Merlin (1877I 
xii. 191 Thai acorded to go to hur ras In hrutrin, the chief 
Cites of kynge Arthur, tgsfl T. N. tr. Cong. tV. fssdtm 100 
He did eecretly aoeord with one of the maiaterslf hb fleets 
la the night season to bora holes in them, tffofl Veostooan 
Doe. IntoU. <1608) vL m Odo Bishop of Bayeux accorded to 
furnish him with forty maps. 

7 . Of things : To agree, be in harmony, be eon* 
sistent. Const, with. 

t|93 Lanol. P. Pt. C iv. 364 RVht as adjectlf and aobstantif 
A-coraoh in nils kyndes'with his antscedant. 1497 Km. 
Rivaao (Caxton) Didos 64 Mocha wyna ft sapienoa may not 
accords. 0483 Caxton Cold. Leg . aiB/4 Other bokas of Jose- 
phus accorden ynough wyth the sa/de storye. zgsa Boosoa 
Dyotasy(t%7o)ix. ajo More moata than acccndath with nature, 
ifio Scorr Lady of the L.xl xxv. His fora accorded with 
a mind Lively and ardent, xflm Xxightley H 1 st. Eng. II, 
36 Parliament mot . . and lu acts perfectly accorded with 
the royal wishes. Mod. His principles and practice do not 
accord well together. 

1 8. import. To agree with propriety; to be suit- 
able or proper. (L. tomsenit.) Obs. 

e 1974 Chaucks TroyL n. 1043 For If a peyntour wold peynt 
a p]Ae Withaaaia feaLand heed it as an ape, Hlt cordldnot. 
a ipo Myrroure of Our Ladye 66 Suche bokes of gostly 
flruyts as acoordeth for you to rads or to here, tggff W. 
Lauukb Tractate (1864)410 80 that he sail tyll auery wycht 
Do that thyng quhilk accords, of rycht. 

III. trams, (by omission of the prep, in 5, 6). 

+ 8. To agree upon, arrange. Oos. 


c ijM Chaucks Melibeus 383 But now let us sprite of the 
counseil that was accordea by youre neighebours. tfk 
Caxton Paris 4 Vienne 38 Whan tharia of Flannden had 
accorded the maryage. SE74 tr. Littleton's Tenures is b, 
After the number of yens that Is accorded betwsne the l a s ao r 
and the lessee. M76W. Row Suppl Blab's AutoMsg.Ut^ 
x. 103 All business being thus aneorded and ordered. 

10 . To agree to, consent to, grant (a request); 
hence, in 19th a To grant (a thing asked) to (a 
person), to give with lull consent, to award. 
ini Lanol. P . PL G. «v. *75 Sertauntes far hare saruioa* 

a-corde. a 1649 La Hkrbebt lu Cobbett's State Trials I. 
316 Who thereupon sends word of it to Charles and Fer- 
dinand, intreating them to assist their aunt, which they 
accorded. 17x8 Fora Iliad & jja The heroes pray'd, and 
Pallas from the skies Accords their vow. c sflmWoBDO- 
worth Sonnets (Chandos) 14s Bright aa the gUmmes of eter- 
nity, To saints accorded In their mortal boor, alls Turn* 
ft Tsevob Tannkduser aa Hell the horrid prayer Accorded 
with a curse, sfln Max Mflusi Sc. Rolig. 330 A kind of 
anticipated Christianity hH been accor ded to th * m chs t 
■ages. 

1 Phonetically confined with Rioobd. 
M^^mcHAa/V(f7^w II. 1064 Thqr have aaoorded In their 

Aooord (Ik/ jd> ; for forms see prec. [a. OFr. 
acord t acordc agreement, L acordc*r: see AoooBDr.] 
1 . Reconciliation, agreement, harmony; concur- 
rence of opinion, will, or action ; consent. 

sag7 R- Glouc 937 1 R.) Some frend hym byhojtt bet, ft hy- 
mens hem gonne rydo, And made acord hytueoehem. nm 
Tbkvisa Himden (RoihSer.) III. 847 Moltankiue was Usmd 
by ha temple of Acord Ussjota temp t um Cesseerdltal ng 
Gowks Co%f. Prol 1049 in haven is pees and al accorda But 
hello is full of such discords, c 1400 Merlin L so Thou psa 
chasest a-oorde be-twene the and thi hoehoada. a ipsa 
Myrroure of Our Ladye 61 He behoteth that in echo lauile 
where eny Monaatrary of thye order ya fbuudad, then shall 
be encresed peace and accords. 1619 R. Jones Recant, 
Strut . in Phenix 1708 IL 495 Tree Accord la aa Union of. • 
the Will and Affections. 1984 Cou pes Task vi. 180 Thus 
harmony and family accord Were driv'n from Paradise, xflee 
W osmwobth Brothers Wlu. L xzo Ha fed the Spindle of bis 
youngest child, Who. In the open air, with doe accord Of 
busy hands and back and forward steps, Her large round 
wheel m t urning . 

t b. To fall at at of accord : to be reconciled. 7 b 
be of at accord with : to agree with. Obs. 

c x«p6 Chaucer Doctor's T. 93 And for my works no thing 
woiTaxe; My lord and 1 ben fiilty at accord. —PrmM 
T. 13 That pryuely aha fil of his scoord To taka hym for hir 
housbonda and hur lord, c 143a Lvoa Boehms (1534) t. viii. 
is a, Poetaa make thereof no mencion . . how they fell at ac- 
corda zgaj La Berness Froissart I. viii. 6 They besought 
and requyred echo other among them srifotoha ora paasubla 
accords. Ibid. I. xiv. 14 That theaagisof the realms might 
• • foil at acoids howe the realms rimld be gouaraed. alaa 
Sham. A. V. L. 1. i. 67 Sweat Meat an bee patient, for your 
Fathers rem emb r ance, be at accord. >704 Ray Crosstim 
Dad. 3 I am of accord with him. 

O. With {of obs.) one accord : with entire agree* 
ment, with one consent, with unanimilar. 

^ •*-F*lh* Mos+Bk. &541 Make Wm, gode lords, any 
body ft my souk of one a-corae. xjag Gowu Cos\f. 1 IL viu 
969 And thus of one accords uprightTo Roma at ones home 


a docks . . haue contrary motions, yet they sweetly concurre 
and accord in the same effect 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
61 Mankind in general . . seems to have those common sen- 
timents in them, and to accord in them ina very great measure, 
fd. of or upon (the matter in question). Obs. 
e 1430 Loneuck Groat II. 140, & acord en they myhten not 
In non weye Of those .nil. loves Certeynlye. ie6e Cecil in 
Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 159 II. 166 The Queries Majestie was con- 
tented in June to accord upon an Enterview in August with 
the Quene of Scottes. a xgp| H. Smith IVis. (1867) IL 84 We 
have long purposed to serve God , . but we cannot accord of 
the time when to begin. 1640 Br. Hall Episc. bydiv. Right 
1. 1 x8. 71 Such a Kingdom* upon earth . . cannot yet be folly 
knowne and accorded upon, 
t*. With subord. cl. Obs. 
sagr R. Glouc. 368 Hli acordede atte lasts in suche fourme 


W3& 


mnoage the goddes. a tggaH. Smith ##^*.(1867) 1 . 4 60 One 
despised somber, because they did not accord what wisdom 
was. SuppL Bksiri A ntobto. xLyej It was 

accordedchat these uaulcts riiouldbe divkied. 

1 6 . To Agree to (something viewed as a standard, * 
rule, aim, end in view, or course to be taken) ; to 
ament or consent /#. Obs. 

ims Ham POLS Pr. Cense, eeoo Hera to aeordes, ab>e bok 
trim* us, Vsidre )w frets dark. 1388 Maumdev. (1839) v * 38 


_ __ jowsaCwi/ClIL viu 

969 And thus of one accords uprightTo Roam at oqm home 
ayain They torna kguCovaaDALE 1 A’AviuiLq Briiokie, 
Tha wordcs of y uophetes are with one acorda nod hafora 
the kynge. z6xi Bible Acts mix. 99 They rushad with qm 
accord into the Theatre. 1878 M. A. Bnown Nssd o s e A da 34 
With one accord On castleyaid and all around The people 
sink on bended knee. 

8. A formal act of reconciliation, or agreement j 
a treaty of peace, a treaty generally. 


avein They torna igasCovMDAUti A’frtfxxxiLzj Beholds, 
The wordea of y* prophetes are with om acorda nod hafora 
tha kynga x6xi Bible Acts xix. eg They rushed with om 
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ACCORD. 


ACCORDINGLY. 


097 11 OLOUCjSSpys acord was vasteymade bora st range 
ftreupeynou. Vaste yplyjt in eyber syde, pat boo ne wyb drou. 
C tAm Gemerydes 6399 The corde is mads* the mortuall werre 
Is sere, Betvnx hymand theSowdon all is pace. 1480 Caxton 
Crm. Eng. ccexxi. 947 The pees and the acord y made bt- 
twene the ij kynges, «g77“*7 Holinbhbd Ckrom, III. 889/a 
The pope, whom they named aa consemator of the accord. 
ati4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 075 Thirdly the accord which 
Israel made with these crafty Caaaanites, was without war- 
rant. 1700 Dkydbn Fables, Pal 4 Aral t sou If both are 
■atisfyd with this accord Swear by the laws of knighthood 
on my sword. s86o Motley Netherlands I. y. 940(1868) 
Antwerp might perish, before a general accord with Holland 
and Zeeiandcould be made. 

8 . Law. A private or extrajudicial arrangement, 
idag Sia H. Finch Law i8x <1636) Accord is an agreement 
betweene the parties themseluea. 1788 Blackstone Comm, 
III. is Accord is a satisfaction agreed upon between the party 
injuring and the party injured; which, when performed, is a 
bar of all actions upon this account. 

A Agreement or harmonious correspondence of 
things or their properties, as of colours or tints, esp. 
of sounds: Agreement in pitch and tone; harmony. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. qf Fame 696 Mo loue doves and acordes 
Then on Instruments be acordes. *308 Trevisa Barth . 


on GodAe/s blond (ace was in sad accordance, silg Pusey 
Truth + Off. Eng. Ch. axe This was hi accordance to Du 
Puftpravious conviction. s88o W, H. Dixon Windsor IV. 
sxvdiafla His deeds were never in accordance with his votes. 
2. The action of granting. 

tttt Times so Aug. 9/t The scheme . . Includes, among 
other matters, the accordance to Ireland of the rights both 


fasvisA Barth . 


deP.R.i 1495)111. iv. 51 Protagoras callytn the soule Armony , 
acorde of melodye. 14 83 Caxton C. Leg. 4x9/1 Somtyme 
they sange psalmes aboute the suiter . . by accorde togyder. 
1363 Barnabk Goqge Rgtogs (Arb.) xxo Or yf it were the 
sweete accorde that tyngyng Byrdes dyd keepe. x6o$Baco n 
Adv. Learn. 1. 3a In that fayned relation ofOrpheusTheater 
. . all beasts ana birds assembled . . listening vnto the ayres 
and accords of the Harpe. 1649 Hammond On Psalm xxiv. 
7. 138 That rendring can have no accord with the Hebrew. 

e.- 1 r :: n... « UI :.u 


presses nothing. slaO Scott Woods f.(iVya) 1. 1. 5 rating an 
occasional temptation to warble along with the accord^ he 
behaved himself as decorously as any of the congregation. 
.•67 Mss. Ouphant Madonna Mary (Tauchn.) I. xi ; i. x6x 


It was a strange sort of position and strangely out of accord 
with her character and habits. 1879 G.G Harlan Eyesight 
ii. 15 The color of the iris is usually in accord with the general 
coloring of the individual 

1 6. Assent to a proposal or request ; permission, 
grant. Obs. 

*389 Cower Con/. I. xoa Though it be nought with her 
accorde. 1483 Caxton G. Leg. 301/1 Sora monkes by thac- 
corde of Charles had impetrcd and goten of Nycholas the 
pope the body of Saynt Urban the pope; 160a Shahs. Ham. 
1. iL 193 This gentle and vnforc’d accord of Hamlet Sits 
smiling to my heart 


.193 This gentle and vnforc’d accord of Hamlet Sits 


b. Of {by, on obs.) one's own accord : by one’s 
unsolicited assent ; of one’s own spontaneous motion. 

c 14M Lonklich Holy Grail xiil xoa And whanne king Eua* 
lach nerd this word. Thus thanne dide he be his owne Acord. 
Sg g b Fardle of Facions Pref. 9 Thcnhabitours oucr all be. 
came milded and wittied, shaking of (euen of their owne 
accorde) the bruteshe outrages. lOxx Shaks. Hint. T. 11. iiL 
63 On mine owne accord, lie off. But first, He do my errand. 
x6xx Bible 9 Cor. viiL 17 But being more forward, of his owne 
accord he went vnto you. 1897 Dsvdkn Virgil, Past. vii. x 3 
Your lowing Heifers, of their own accord, At wat’ring time 
will seek the neighb’ring Ford, xtta A. Trollope Orley 
Farm xiv. X09 She had no idea of giving up Felix of her own 
accord, if he were still willing to take her. 
tAooOTd, adv. ora. Obs. [? for a accord ; or short- 
ened f. pple. accorded.] In accord, in agreement. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy l . v. 446 Nor in this world ther is noon 
instrumente Delicious, thorugh wynde, or touche on corde, 
. . But at that fest, jt nas wel herde acorde. a 1440 Sir 


outer matters, uie accordance to Ireland or the rights both 
of taafcig herself and of spending the taxes as she pleases. 
AMOrdftBey (*k£-jd4ngi). ff. Accord v., as if 
ad. L, * accordanlia : see -HOY.] A condition or state 
of agreement ; harmony. 

1790 Palev Hot. Paul. Rom. L xo This . . brings the nar- 
rative in the Acts nearer to an accordancy with the epistle. 
s8n6 S. Irving Bahylon II. via 934 Mercy and justice in 
sweetest ac c o rdan cy. 

▲oeord&nt (4k/jdint\ a . ; also aoordant. 
[a. OFr. acordant ; pr. pple. of acorder : see Ac- 
cord v. and -art.] 

1. Agreeing, consonant, conformable. Const to, 
with ; the latter is now the more common ; per- 
haps a distinction should be observed between 
accordant to a rigid standard, accordant with a 
parallel circumstance. 

C1315 Shoreman 89 Acordaunt to thy trauayl, Lord, graunte 
me thy coroune. *1374 Chaucer Parlt. Fonies 903 Therwith 
a wynd . . Made in tnc leuys grene a noyae aofte Acordaunt 
to the bryddU song a lofte. 1393 Gower Cotf. III. 163 So 
thy prince for to queme Is nought to reson accordaunt. 1494 
Fab van cxlvii. 133 (xBix) An excedynge nombre. to be accor- 
daunt with reason. 1979 News from North in Thynne’s 
Animadv. (1863) Pref. 115 As neer accordant to the truth as 
1 could. 1776 Boswell Johnson (x8i6) II. 48 8, 1 went to the 
Cathedral, where 1 was very much delighted with the music, 
finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and accordant with the 
words of the service, stes Barry Cornwall Misceil. Poems , 
Autumn, Man’s bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high 
Accordant to the billow's loftier roll 1849 Miss Yonge 
Cameos II. xxxL 397 (1877) The motto must have been more 
accordant with the pride of London than with Henry’s good 
sense. 

2. absol. f ft. Agreeing or concurring in mind, 
agreeable. Obs. b. Agreeing in external action or 
motion ; esp. of sounds : harmonious. 

1390 Shaks. Much Ado 1. L 14 Hee loued my niece your 
daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance, 
and if hee found her accordant, hee meant to . . instantly 
breake with you of it. a 1784 R. Lloyd Poet. Whs. 1774 I. 
151 While eager genius plumes her infant wings. And with 
bold impulse strikes th' accordant strings. 1830 Lyell Prime . 
Geol. (1875) 11. 11. xxxiil 933 These data .. are not as yet 
sufficiently extensive or accordant in different regions. 1890 
Blackie Aischylus II. xoo Thy tale with mine accordant 
chimes. 1877 Kinglakk Crimea (ed. 67 III. iv. 357 That 
kind of understanding which leads to . . accordant action. 

1 3. Agreeing with any one’s character, or with 
circumstances ; suitable, fitting, appropriate. Obs. 

X413 Lydgate Pylgr. Sowle 11. lvui. 56 (1859) Sothly, this 
lykenes is accordaunt. 1477 Caxton bid ex 149 It is acor. 
daunt that his [Socrates'jdyctes and sayengis shold be had aa 
well as others. 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 136 a, Yf tenaunt 
by the curteyse had aliened in fee with warrantie accordaunt. 

Accordantly (ak^jdantli),^. [f. prec + -ly 2 .] 
In a manner accordant or agreeing; agreeably, 
conformably (to, with ) ; suitably, fitly, properly. 

c xaoo Afol.for Lollards 55 Are b« not, a cordantly to j»e 
wordis of> proph ets, werr, ft abhominabler J>an carnal 
■iHlomists. i6ax T. Adams White Devill (1639) 60 If any be 


Degrevant 1767 Hyt is code ye be a-corde And yowre siHlomists. s6as T. Adams White Devill (1639) 60 If any be 

wyllus ware. 1481 Past. Lett. 40a. II. 98 I pray yow bryng worthy to beare the usurer company, let it be the rioter, 

hem to gedyr, and act hem acord. though of contrary dispositions, yet in this journey fitly and 

AamwdaMa (ftkfjdibT). a. : also A-K aoord- accordantly met. *838 H. Bushnell Nat. 4 Sufemat. xii. 


Aooordablo (&k^itl4b’l), a. ; also 4-5 aoord- 
able. [a. OFr. acordable, f. acorder ; see Accord v. 
and -ablk.] 

+ 1. Agreeing, consonant, harmonious, accordant ; 
suitable, agreeable. Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius 69 (x 868) The fasoun of this worlds, 
the which they now leden in acordable feith by fayre mocu- 
yngesi 1393 Gower Couf. II. 995 It is nought discordable 
Unto my word, but accordable. 1470 Harding Chron. 
IxxviiL 14. 5 With all seruyee fbr the death accordable. 

2. Capable of being accorded, harmonized, or 
reconciled; reconcilable. 

1884 H. More Apology 486 Most easily accordable with the 
Attributes of God and the Phenomena of Providence. Mod. 
Things hardly accordable with our ordinary notions. 

Accordance (Ak/\idins) ; also 3-4 aoordanoe, 
-aunt. [a. OFr. acor dance agreeing, n. of action 
f. acorder ; see Aooord v. and -arcej 

1. The action or state of agreeing ; agreement ; 


X303 R. Brunmr HantityngSimte aoo6 Se how kese wymraen 
a-cordaunce Plesyde God »yh lytyl penaunce. iuo — 
Chron. 180 pei parted |>e oste in tuo, porgh romon acordance. 
e X400 Rom. Rose 498 Ful blisful was the accordaunce. Of 
swete and piteous songe thei made. 1398 Spenser F. 0 . v. 
viii. ia So can they both themselves full eathperawadeTofaire 
accordaunce. 1833 Br. Hall Hard T. 605 1 will draw my 
Church to a happie accordance so as both Jewee and Gentiles 
■hall be linked together in the bonds of peace. csSooWord*- 
wortm To the Moon Wks. 1849 v - *7® Touched by accord- 
ance of thy placid cheer, With some internal lights to memory 
dear. xSDpPHiLUm Vesuv. vi. 164 If we place in parallel col- 
umns the number of earthquakes Mid the number of volcanic 
eruptions, the degree of accordance will be seen ate glance, 
b. esp. In the modern phrase, In accordance with 
(rarely to) : in agreement or harmony with ; in 
conformity to. 

«8«8-3x A Knox Rem. ^1844) I. 44 Where religion is pur- 
sued . . in accordance with the views of the New Testament 


accordantly met. H. Husiinell Nat. 4 Au format, xu. 

394 (1864) Accordantly also with such a conception of God, 
the divine unity is reproduced as trinity. 1873 H. Taylor 
Faust II. 111. 176 The echo of his orders then returns no more 
Accordantly to him in swiftly finished acts. 

Aoeorded i4k/?\idad), fpl. a. [f. Accord v. + 
-kd.] Reconciled ; harmonized ; agreed to, granted. 

x9Bt Sidney Def. Poitrie (Arb.) 46 The Liricke, who with 
his tuned Lyre, and wel accorded voyce, giueth praise, the 
reward of vertue, to vertuous acts. x8o8 Wordsworth Sou- 
nets to Lib. xxviil 44 Nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure or accorded might. 

Aoeordar (&k/'jdaj). [r. Accord v. + -brV] 
One who accords ; one who agrees ; one who cor- 
dially grants or bestows. 

i860 L. Hunt Autobiog. ix. 174 Hearty Recorders with the 
dictum of the apostle, who said . . x86x Comhitl Mag. 111. 
543 There is only one modern instance of a sovereign raising 
an unmarried lady to a place in the peerage out of pure gal- 
lantry, and with attendant increase o* respect and honour 
both to the Recorder and to tne recipient. 


7 For there y* many worries in Latyn that we hauono propra 
englyssh accordynge therto. 1331 Thynne JJodie. Chattier 
in Amimadv.iitoyu Fruteftilnesse in wordes wel accord) nge 
to the matter and purpose. 

2. absol. Agreeing in nature or action ; consen- 
tient, harmonious. 

c 1430 Merlin 59 He is but a foie, that hath tolde these two 
dethes, whiche may not be acordinge. 1806 W. S andys Ovid's 
Metamorpki, n. «j 6 An other hurles a stone ; this, as it flew, 
HU voice and harps according tunes subdue. 1780 Buskk 
S/. at Bristol Wks. 1849, IIL 305 This according voice of 
national wisdom ought to be listened to with reverence. 
1884 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 453 Harder the times were and 
the hands of power Were bloodier, and the according hearts 
of men Seemed harder too. 

f9. Agreeing with what is right or due ; becom- 
ing, proper, appropriate, fitting. Obs. 

1449PEOOCK Repr. in. viii. 394 It is not semeli. . conuen- 
Sent and according. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/3 A derle 
. . sayd it was not honest ne accordyng. to mysenirete the 
holy body by vyolente hondes. tgs 8 Tindale Rant. L 97 
And receaved in them selves the rewarde of their errour as it 
was accordynge [x8ti meete). 1377-87 Holinsiied Chron. 
111. 1190/1 The whole armie should be readie armed with 
their weapon and furniture according by midnight. 1874 
Playpord Skill of Mux. 11. 101 A bass-viof for divisions must 
be of a less size, and the strings according. 

B. adv. 

+1. absol. In a manner logically agreeing with the 
premises ; «■ Accohdinoly a. Obs. 

? *488 Plumpton Corr. x 10 Send me word by wrytting how he 
wilbe demeaned, ft iherafter 1 shall entreat him according. 
*8*3 Fit* her bert Bk. Sunteyiug s Wherfore the acres aie 
to be praysed [ - appraised] accordynge. 1803 Shahs. Mens, 
for M.y. I 487 Sirha, thou art Raid to haue a siubborne 
soule That apprehends no further then this world. And squur'st 
thy life according — l*hou’rt condemn'd. 

t2. According after, according at : In accordance 
or agreement with. Obs. 

1503 Ld. Berners Froissart I. cccxxix 5x5 The kynge of 
Nauer [was] to pay them their wages . . acordyng after the 
same rate that the kynge of Englande was wontc to paye his 
men of warre. Ibid, ccccvi. 705 Acordyng at thekyngesae^yre 
[he] dyde beare him ouer all the great wodes and trees. 

8 . According as : Consistently as, exactly or just 
as, in a manner corresponding to the way in which 
. . . (Now confined to an accordance with one of two 
or more alternatives.) 

1909 Hawes Pastime of Pleas. (1845)48 Wyth humble voyce 
and also moderate Accordynge as by ny in is audyence. 1591 
Shaks. z Hen. J-7, 11. iii. za Madame, according as your 
Ladyship desir’d, By message crau'd, so is Lord Talbot come. 
.6* Butler Hudibras 111. i. 919 Like Murick, that proves 
bad or good According as 'tis understood. 1785 Rfid F.sx. 
1. iv. 8a (1803) Analogical reasoning . . may afford a greater 
or less degree of probability, according as the things com- 
pared are more or less similar in their nature. 1833 Bain 
Senses 4 lutell. 11. ii. f x (1864) 233 According as bodies he- 
come transparent they cease to be visible. 

4. According to. a. Jn a manner agreeing with, 
consistent with, or answering to ; agreeably to. 

a 14 SO Chester Plops 1. 3 <1843) Of the drapers you the 
wealthy companye The creation of the worlde, Adam and 
Eve, Accordmge to your wealth, set out wealthilye. 1 535 
Cover dale Ps. ciii. to He hath not dealt with vs after ourc 
synnes, ner rewarded vs acordinge to oure wickednesses. 
1370 Lyly Enphues 430 (1868) Cut thy coat according to thy 
clotn. 1393 * 1 ■ Watson Poems (1870' ao8 To paint thy glories 
cording their desart. x6oa Shaks. Haml. 11. i. 47 Good .sir, 
or fo, or friend, or Gentleman, According to the Phrase. 
178a Burke Sp. Kcon. R<f. Wks. III. 995 According to the 
present course of the office, and according to the present mode 
of accounting there, this bank must necessarily exist some- 
where. 1878 Freeman Norm. Conq . 1 1, vii. 193 This, accord- 
ing to our ideas, seems the worst action of his life, 
t b. Suitably to, with respect or reference to. Obs. 

X549 Latimer 7 Sertn. bef. Edw. VI (1869) 133 Calling to 
remembraunce . . that I must preach, and preach afore' ye 
kyngs maiesti I thought it mete to fiame my preching ac- 
cording to a king. x6xs Bible Rom. I 3 His Sonne Jesus 
Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of Dauid ac- 



but according to their ministration. 

Accordingly (&k^‘jdiijli \adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly2 .] 

tl. Harmoniously, agreeably; correspondingly. 

Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 1. xvii Into the same vnderstondingis 
to gidere accordingly thei fallen. 1481 Caxton Myrraur 
11. vi. 76 The olyfauntea goo moche aymply and accordyngly 
to gydre. 13x4 in Strype's Eccl. Mem. (1899) 1. 11. iv. 9 The 
king’s most gracious coin is not accepted here [Tournay] 
ana in England accordingly. 

+ 2. In accordance with what is proper or due; 
suitably, becomingly, duly, properly. Obs. 

i«e8 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. xlui. 83 We Rhall not 
fail to signify the same unto your highness by our letters ac- 
cordingly. 9387 Dr a nt Horace's Ep. A. vj. To shape oute 
things accordyngly besetes a Poet s arte. 1634 Ford P. 
Warbuck 111. tl <18x1' 37 Enter at one door four Scotch An- 
ticks, accordingly habited ; at another Warbeck’s followers 
disguised as four Wild Irish in trowses, long-haired, and ac- 
cordingly habited. 

1 8. In accordance with the order specified ; re- 
spectively. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 849 Empedocles supposeth 
that Males and Females are begotten by the meanes of heat 

and Cold accor ding ly. 

4 . In accordance with the logical premises ; agree- 
ably, correspondingly. 

1888 Sham. Much Ado iil IL 115 When yen bane s ce ne 
more, ft heard more, proceed accordingly, aigg. Fuluul 
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Ch- Hist. vi. 3x4 He wm . . adjudged to vide with bit flue 
to the Horae-taJe at Windsor and Ockingham with pum 
about his head, which was done accordingly. 179a A need. W. 
PUt 111 . xxxix. ji He is the receiver 01 stolen goods, and 
ought to be treated accordingly. 1848 C. Brqnt Jmm Eyr r 
f«£ 3> v. 36 She told me to remember that she had id ways 
«n my nest friend, and to apeak of hsr and be | ' * “ 


6 . trams. To go dote to, to a] 
purpose ; to assail, to face ; to m 


A player on the accordion. 

Accordment i&k^\idmSnt>; also 4 aoorde- 
xnent, 4-5 aooor dement, [a. OFr. acor dement act 
of agreeing, f. acorder ; see Acoobd v. and -mknt. 
The old word seems to have become obsolete in 5 ; 
and to have been formed anew in 8 either from 
mod. Fr. aceor dement, or independently from Ac- 
cord v.] Agreement, reconciliation; reconcilement. 

" g therafterward, verra- 

le Ygeme and the king. 

jrJ v , j melodic By vois and 

souno of instrument Through notes of accordement. 14I0 
Caxton Chrou. Eng. (1 520) 11. 17 b/i Accordement was made 
bytwene Brenne and Belyn through Cornewen that was theyr 
moder. 1790 Catm. Graham Lett, an Edue . 466 Such de- 
terminations are construed by the stoics to be a proper ac- 
cordment of their volitions to the will of the Deity. 

t AoCO*rporate, v. Obs . rare- l , also adoorpo- 
rate in Diet. [f. late L. accorpordre to unite in 
one body ; f. ac- « ail- to 4 * corpus , corpor-is a body.] 
To unite, to Incobpobatk. 

x6xa Cockebam, Adcorporated , married. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Introd. 4 Custome. . rests not in her unaccom- 
plishment, until by secret inclination she accoiporat herself 
with error. 173a Bailey, A dcorporate , to join Body to Body. 
Aoeost (^ik/rst), v ., also 6-7 aooaat, aoooaat. 
[a. Fr. accoste-r, OFr. acoster late L. accostdre to 
be side to side, f. ac-^ad- to + costa rib, in late L. 
side. While still consciously connected with Coast 
it remained accoast, but since the idea of to address 
has become the leading one, it has been pronounced 
and written accost. Cf. Abobd, aboard . ] 
tl. intr . (as in late L. accostart cum). To lie 
alongside, to coast, border ; keep close. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 49 All the shores, which to the sea 
accoste, He day and night doth ward both fane and wide. 
Ibid. vt. iL 3a Ne is there hauke which mantleth her on pearch. 
Whether high towring or acooasting low. 16x1 Corea.. Ac- 
coster : To accoast, or joyne side to side ; to approach, or 
draw neere unto. 

+ 2 . irons. To bolder on, adjoin. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camaen's Brit. 1. 64s On the south ride it 
is accosted with the Severn sea. 164a Fullxb HolytfPrqf. 
Stats iv. xix. 338 If his land accostetn the sea. ho considered! 
what havens therein are barx’d. irii — Worthies, Derby* 
shire 93$ Lapland hath since been often surrounded (so much 
as accosts die sea) by the English. 

1 8 . To go alongside of ; to keep by the side of, 
to sail along the coast or ride of. Obs. Cf. Coast v. 

137# G. Fenton Hist. Guicciardin{\t\%) 346 The French . . 
after they had accoasted the enemaetothe mount Argentaro, 
returned againe to Genes. 1603 Flosio Montaigne (1634) 
463 This [society of books] accosted! and seconded! all my 
course, and ever y w he i e aaeistath me. 
f 4 . refl. To accost oneself with : To keep be- 
side, keep compsnv with. Obs. rare. 

i<D J, DoNttr. Anstsms §® Those that custome and aoeet 
themselvee with men wise and prudent.. change fro m good 
to better. 


proach, for any 
ce up to. arch. 
That En vie should 


fed 3) v. 36 She told me to remember that she had id ways 
been my best friend, and to apeak of her and be grateful to 
htr accord ing ly. 

6. In accordance with the sequence of ideas; 
agreeably or conformably to what might be ex- 
pected ; in natural sequence, in due couise ; so. 

sBBhCoL Res. Penmsylv. 1 . 03s He answered he would read 
It himaeHb toy' board, and accordingly read the same. 177a 
Pennant Tears h 1 Scott. e6x U774) Accordingly having put 
up two days provisions— we put off. i860 Tyndall Glaciers 
l • 13. 99 The summer . . was accordingly devoted to this 
purpose. 

to. Accordingly to; agreeably or conformably 
to i according to. Obs . 

ijpo H. Swim burn Testaments 98 The value of the manage 
. . » commonlie rated accordingly to the profiles of his landes. 
a sgau Myrroure of Oar Ladyt 69 When ye rede these bokes 
ye oughte to bboure in yourseife inwardly, to sturre vp your 
affercyons accordingly to the matter that ye rede. 

7 . Accordingly as - just as, according as. See 
Accobdino aav. 3. 

x6x$ tr. Bamevshts Apology G b. Questions were moued 
accordingly as order required, in these Prouinces. 1880 
Cym.es Hum. Exp. v. 109 And accordingly as the simul- 
taneity repeats. 

Aooordion (Meridian). [f. It. accord-are to 
attune an instrument, to play in unison : the termin- 
ation imitates words like clarion .] A portable 
musical hand-instrument invented in 1829 by Da- 
mian at Vienna (Grove), consisting of a small 
pair of bellows and a range of keys, which on 
being pressed admit wind to metal reeds. 

184a Dickens in Forster’s Life 111. iv. >05 I have bought 
another accordion. The steward lent me one on the passage 
out and I regaled the ladies' cabin with my performances. 
1864 Engel Music Anc. Hat. x8 Each of these tubes con- 
tains a small metallic tongue, like the so-called free-reed 
stops of our organ, or like our accordion. 1876 Prout in 
Grove Diet. Music. I. 40 The seolina may be regarded as the 
first germ of the Accordion and Concertina. 

Accordionist (ak/\idianiBt;. [f. prec. 4 -ibt.] 
A player on the accordion. 


a c c oast my muse and me. ifioi Shako. m High! u iii 5a 
T. Accost Sir Andrew, accost. . A. Good mistris Mary, accost 
T. Accost, is front her, boord her, woe her, assay le her. tfiit 
Cotgr., Aborder : To approach, accoast, abboord, or draw 
near unto. 1841 Lo. Brooke Episcopacy as Iron when ac- 
coasted by two load-stones of equall * artue on either ride, 
not daring to embrace either, hovereth In medio between both. 
1848 Quarleb Sol. Recant, x. 7a Reball not thou, nor in a 
hostile way Accoaat thy Prince; or suffer, or obey. *704 Swift 
TVs. Tub wits. 1780 l. 100 How Aiding and Insipid do all 
objects accost us that are not conveyed in the vehicle of 
driuaion. *7 83 Tucker Lt. of Hat. II. 38a Incapable of re- 
sisting the first temptation that should accost him. 1874 
J. H. Newman Dream Geront. x6 All around Over the 


capable To be accosted thus. 

7 . To make up to and speak to ; to address, 

tfisa Chasman Widdowds Teares Plays 1873 III. ic 


1 5 . intr. To approach, draw near to. Oh. rare. 

natarall 


surface of my subtle being, As though 1 were a sphere, and 
capable To be accosted thus. 

7 . To make up to and speak to ; to address, 
tfisa Chasman Widdowds Teares Plays 1873 III. 10 lie 
a-coast her Counteaship. 1830 Loud Banians ao Shuddery 
at length accoasted her, whose approach she received doubt- 
fully. 1887 M ilton P. L. iv. 8aa [They] thus, unmoved with 
fear, accost him soon. 1718 Pope Iliad x. 994 Nestor with 
Joy the wakeful band survey’d, And thus accosted through the 
gloomy shade. 1783 Cowria Gilpin <6 The Callender . . Laid 
down bis pipe, flew to the gate. And thus accosted him. 1794 
Paley Evid. (1817) 11. ix. ai6 The first epistle of Peter accosts 
the Christians dispersed throughout Pontut, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia. ifa Bbxwsteb Hat. Magic 1. 4 
The vocal statue of Memnon, which began at the break of 
day to accost the rising sun. 1839 W. Irving Wolfert's 
Roost (1853 1 or Accosting the commander with an air of cool- 
ness and unconcern. , , . , , 

AoCOfrt lik/rst), sb. [f. the vb.] Address, salu- 
tation, greeting. 

1834 Mss.Gaskell HorthhS. viii. in Honseh. Wds. No. 936. 
159/1 She shrunk with fastidious pride from their hail-fellow 
accost, and severely resented their unconcealed curiosity. 
1839 Ramsay Scat. Life h Char. 60, 1 recollect heraccoet to me 
as well as if it were yesterday. 1877 J. Morlxy Crit. Misc. 
Ser. il 948 The warm kindliness of his accost. 
Aoooatabl* (ily stib’l), a. [a. Fr. accostable 
(16th c. in Litt.) ; see Accost and -able.] 
fl. actively ; Ready to accost, courteous. Obs. 
ifiaa Howell Lett. (1650) I. 99 The Walloon is quick and 
sprightful, accostable and full of compliment. 1834 Ibid. II. 
94 The French are a free and debonnaire acos table people : 
. . at first entrance one may have acquaintance. 

2 . passively . Capable of being accosted or ap- 
proached ; approachable, accessible, affable. 

1833 Lestsangb K. Charles 99 Seeing God is acoostable 
by inorganicall and inaudible ejaculations. 1863 N. Haw- 
thorns Old Heme (1879) Up the Thames a 8 s Old soldiers, 
I know not why, seem to be more accostable than old sailors. 
Aocosted (&k/rsted), ppl. a. Her. [f. Aooost v. 
4- -bdJ Placed side by side. 

x6io Gwillim Ditp. Heraldry (1660) 111. xv. 177 He beareth 
. . a chevron between 6 Rams accosted, counter-tripping, two, 
two, and two. 

Accosting (fik/rstiq\ vbl.sb. ; also 7 aoooaating. 
[f. Accost v. 4 - -iNtsi.] Now only gerundial. 
fl. A coming alongside. Obs. 

J. Hayward Banish’d Virgin 80 The accoasting of 
the six to one of the sides [of the ship] afforded our knights 
the commodity to tell our oaremen that the ship was by us 
taken. 

2 . Approach or advance (towards intercourse). 

1603 Flosio Montaigne (1639) 1. xiii. The . . first accoastings 
of society and familiarity. 1736 Hervry Mem. 11 . 1x4 This 
prostration was known to be so acceptable an accosting to his 
Majesty’s pride. 

t Aooo stment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Acoobt v. + 
-meet.] The action of accosting; salutation, assault, 
accost. 

sfiga T Sir A. Cockayne Cassandra I. 34 Infinitely sur- 
prised by an accostement and usage so extraordinanr. 

|| Aooouohe ( 4 ki/J, 4 kautf), v. [a. Fr. ac- 
coucheur. f. d to 4 - coucher to put to bed s— OFr. 
culcher L. colloca-re to lay together. See Couch. 
• Recognized as French, and, like the three following, 
used to avoid vernacular words.] To assist or de- 
liver women in child-birth; to act as a midwife 
or accoucheur. 

1867 Lancet March 93 (Advt.) A Gentleman, aged 98, long 
accustomed to Visit, Accouche, Dispense, and having good 
references. 

II Aooonohement (akwfmart, &ku*Jm£nt, ftkau*- 
tfmdnt). [Fr., n. of action i.accoucher ; see prec. and 
•xkntJ Delivery in child-bed. 

S809 Q. Rev. I. 340 She receive! the necessary attendance 
in her premature accouchement. 1843 Piet. Times 10a U ntil 
her Majesty’s accouchement took place, sflsg Alison Hist. 
Europs (Am. ed.) I. iv. 109 The direct line otsuceesrion de- 
pended on the success of her accouchement 1839 Tinnent 
Ceylon II. ix. vL 546 Their accouchementt were assisted by 
women retained for their knowledge of midwifery. 

II iownohltU? (akftjb r). [Fr., n. of agent f. 
accoucher : see Aocouchb v .1 Properly a man who 
assists women in child-birth, a man-midwife ; but 
until rile very recent adoption of the Fr .accoucheuse, 
used of both sexes. Also fig. 

1939 Sterne Trist. Shandy <s8oa) II. xlL 181 Nothing will 
servo you but to carry off the mnn-midtrift.— Accoucheur.— 
if you please, quoth Dr. Sk^x 177I in PhiL Trans. LXV. 
3te To on experienced accoucheur will tea sufficient index. 


(1867) 1 . 1*7 He [Socrates) was en accoucheur of ideas. Ho 
assisted ideas in their birth, and, having brought them into 
light, he examined them, to eee if they were lit 10 live ; if 
true, they wore welcomed; if false, destroyed. 1841 H. 
Rogers Ess. 1 . vl 398 All the progeny of poor Theatetus . . 
aspire as soon as they sea the light, under the rude hand 
of this logical accoucheur. iBfaEdim. Rev. CIX. 339/1 Mrs. 
Hockley was a profearioori accoucheur far many yean. 
llAoooUOhfiUM (akftjo't, -fi x), [hr., fern, of 
Aooouchxur. Of very recent use in Eng.] A mid-wife. 

[tflgylnCuAia.] sMy Pali Mall G. t6 July, 10 Mdme. Sk- 
bold, the accoucheuse here mentioned, hod only three months 
before attended the Duchess of Kent at the birth of the 
Princess Victoria. 

t AflOOlttMl, v. Obs . ; also 3 aooounaayL [a. 
OFr. aconseiUie-r , f. d to 4> constillier to Counsel.] 
To counsel, advise. 

c Map Rkhd. Csenr de Lien 9140 (Weber I. 8e) And called 


him without fail, and said he wold him eccounsayL 1849 
Sblden Lotus of Eng. (1739) 11. Iii x8 They shelf not ac- 
counsel the King in decreasing the Rights or the Crown. 

Aocount (ikount) v. Forma: 3 aounte(n, 
4 aoounte, 3-6 aoompto, aoownte, aooompte, 
aooounte, 6-7 aooompt, 6- aooouut. [a. OFr. 
acunte-r , aconte-r (Pr. acontar, acomtar ) late h. 
accomptd-re for *accomfuta-re, {. ac- ■ ad- to 4 - com- 
putd-re to calculate (f. com- together 4- putd-re to 
reckon). In 14th c. confer , in the original sense of 
computdre * count,' began to be artificially respelt 
coupler, compter, after the Lat., the natural spelling 
confer remaining in the sense of narrdre 'tell'; 
the variant spellings passed to aconter and Kng. 
account, accompt, though here with no correspond- 
ing division of meaning. The doubled -c - is ]>art 
of the same refashioning.] 

I. To count, reckon. Mostly Obs. 

fl- trans. To count, count up, enumerate. Obs . 

1303 R. Brunnr Handlyng Synne 639s pe katel was 
acouniede More ban )>e testament amountede. 1387 Tre- 
vira Higden (Rolls Ser.) 1 . 9 , 1 rtchulde also write famous 
stories and acounte he ^eres from ]>e bygynnynge of be 
world anon to oure tyme. Gower Con/, ifl. 78 He 

sigh The sterres such as he accompteth. 1430 I.vdg. Chrou. 


sigh The sterres such os he accompteth. 1430 I.vdg. Chrou. 
Troy 1. vi, She gan acounte and caste well the tyme. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/4 , 1 knowe wel that my fader and 
my moder acompte the dayes. x«Be Bentley Monumt. Ma- 
, trouts 11. x My rinnes . . in number are so manie . . that I 
cannot account them. 

t b. absol. To count, perform the act of counting. 
Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 89 The wise man accompteth After 
the formal proprete Of algorismes a be. ce. 1631 Preston 
Brens tp. Love 198 When men have knowledge onely to know, 
as they have money to account with, ana not to buy and 
sell with, i860 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 56/s He said, 
the Greeks made no other use of Money but to account with 
it. 1778 Adam Smith Wealth of Hat. I, 1. x. 117 He [a 
grocer] must be able to read, write, and account. 

1 2 . trans . To calculate, reckon, compute. Obs. 

139 8 Tsevisa Barth. De P. R (14911) ix. Iv. 349 The Grekcs 
acounte tyme and yercs fro the fyrst Olympias. 1347 J. Has- 
bison Exhort. Scottes S14 Wee accompt nobilitie by aun- 


cientie of yeres. 1371 Digges Geom.Pract. i.xvii, It is also to 
be weyed now thin difference of highnesae and lownesse is to 
be accompted. 1633 N. Carpenter Georr. Delia. 11. xiv. s«4 
The second is accompted from the pole, the other is oon- 


The second is accompted from the pole, the other is con- 
cerned to lye betwixt both. 189a Ray Dissot. qf. World sn 
I suppose that the Deity doth account days of a thousand 
years long. 1786 Chalklky Whs. 71 Which were to the 
Number of Forty-five, thua accounted. 1788 Mars den in 
Phil. Tran*. LXXVIII. 4x4 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hcjerh, or Departure, is accounted from 
the year of the flight of Mahomet . . from Mecca, 
fb. To reckon in, count in; to include in an 
enumeration or reckoning. Obs. 

148s Caxton Myrronr L vi. *9 The philosophies that thenne 
were.. acompted but thre maner of peple in theworML 1386 
T. Cogan Haven qf Health (1636) 159 Accounting the Lent 
season, and all fasting dayes in the yeare, together with Wed* 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday. i6m Raleigh Hist World u . 
379 By accounting of some part of the yearn of affliction 
. . we nave the just number of three hundred yearea. s8s8 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 335 They argued that Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland ought to be accounted with Kngland. 
e. To reckon to, put to the credit of. tare. 
>377-87 Holimshed Chrou. I. ii^i Some account that 
yeare vnto his reigne. in the which nis predecessors Osrike 
and Eaufride reigned. 1873 T. Brooks Golden Key Wks. 


1867 V. 396 The imputation of Christ's righteousness to us 
it a gracious act of God the Father, whereby as a judge he 
accounts believers' sins unto the surety, as If he had com- 


■to SdhuRev. XVIL 147 A violent pbitek agadnst ac- 
wocheure b general. iK|g Umasu Sytit imfn 1 Hie 
fruher wee only an accoucheur. *847 Lxwaa HuiL Philos. 


mitted the same. 1848 D. Jesrold Chrou. Cteveruc&k Wks. 
1864 IV. 408 You have all sorts of graces accounted to you. 
fd. To reckon or count on, expect. Obs. 

1387 Turreeville Trag. To. (1837) 108 And selfe same day 
that ne accompted on, to make Returne unto hie mother s 
house at Boline. 

1 6. To reckon or calculate that, to conclude. Obs. 
1370 Barn are Gooox Popish Kingd. 1. e b. For every man 
accompted sure, that after lomc of life IJiey should rcceyve 
etarnall bliese, and heaven voyde of atryfia 1887 Primatt 
City h Country Builder 3a It may be accompted that a yard 
of Earth sinanvill make seven or eight hundred of Brides. 

IL To render a reckoning. 

8. intr. To reckon for moneys given or received, 
to render or receive an account 
ZJ93 Lamql. P. PI. C. xil ao8 pereyueober he eontcrroller. 
hat rekene mot and acounte Of al bat hei haven had. c iim 
Chxkx Matt, xviii. 33 Mjk vnto a man which is a king which 
wold come to accompt with his servants. 1887 Royal Order 
wj Nov. b Land. Gas. mmccxcviii/k And that they do like- 



Aoooxnrr 


wise Aeeotnpt every two Months with each Soldier for St*. 
Fence per Week more. 1714 Euwoee Autobieg. ete To 
take a journey into Kent end Susses, fee Acoompt with their 
Tenant*, end overlook their Estate* Byte Burke Sp. hewn. 
Ref. Wlu. 111. 096 We have a long succession of paymasters 
and their repreeentativev, who have never been admitted to 
account, although perfectly ready to do so. *8*7 J a*. Miu. 
Brit . /wm 11. iv. v. 189 Both insisted upon the feet, that 
Katunarein wan ready to account fairly, 
b. irons. To render account of. 

>1*4 Seldem 777/. I lessor 943 Before him as Chief Justice 
were all suits determined, crimes examined, the Crown* 
reuenue accompted, and whaiM>euer done, which, to so great 
iuriadiction was competent. 1868 M. Patiimom Acadom. 
Orgua. 1 2. 42 All receipts should be acoouutod to a finance 
committee. 

4 . To account for : a. lit. To raider an account or 
reckoning of money held in traat ; hence, b. to 
answer for discharge Of duty or conduct. 

*879 Penn Ad Jr. Prot . 1. 1 8. 41 (1693) If every poor Soul 
must Account for the Employment of the small Talent he 
hits received from God. a 1700 Dbydkn Juv. Sai. xiii. At 
once accounting for his deep arrears, a 17x0 Attrrbuey 
Sermons (R.) A future reckoning, wherein the pleasures they 
now taste must be accounted for. 
e. To give a satisfactory reason for, to explain. 
*788 Strunk Sent. Journey €1778) 1. 190 Mr. Shandy . . ac- 
counted for nothing like anybody else. 1770 Junius Lett. 
*11. 314 How will you account for the conclusion T 1794 
Sullivan View of Tint. 1. 009 In accounting for the mon- 
soons, however, it is nec es sa r y to mark the peculiar eircum- 
. stances which obtain in the Indian Ocean, sflee Mss. K. 
Tssnch Rem. 86 I dined also again with the Amateins, who 
1 see hate the Austrian government. She is a Prussian, and 
according to the late cant phrase 1 That accounts for EL’ 
s8fte Tyndall Glaciers ti. 84. 348 Having thus accounted for 
the greater cold of (lie higher atmospheric regions, 
d. in storting phrase : To answer for the fate of, 
be the death of, make away with. 

1843 Thackeray Van. Post II.xx.Thc persecuted animals 
bolted above ground : the terrier accounted for one, the 
keeper for another, tlfl Let. fr. Lahore 38 Sept, in Times . 
19 Nov., In the course of one week they were hunted up and 
auoountod for ; and you know that In Punjab phraseology 
‘ accounting for * means the extreme fete due to mutineers. 

ZZL To estimate, consider, 
f 6. tram. To take into account, or consideration ; 
to consider. Ohs. 

T1400 Roberd 0/ Cy silts 36, in Had. £. P. P. I. 370 The 
kynge thoght he had no pere For to acowntc, nodur far nor 
ncre. *488 Caxton Curia 1 7 They acomptc not the pryck- 
kyng that he hath felt in the pourchasayng of it. 

0 . tram. To reckon, estimate, value, hold (a thing 
to be so and soV a. with simple complement. 

*177 Lanol. P. Pi. B. xi. 15 And bad me for my conten- 
aunce Acounten clergie light. Ibid. xix. 410 Neuere man 
• . ha acounted commence at a coldces fetner or a henries. 
■470 Malory Alert* sT A rthur (1817) 11. iv. Thatony shoid be 
accounted more hardy ormore of prowease. 1963 Myrvours 
Jdr Mag. <ed. at Blacksnt. xxidv. 4 Which of all wrackes we 
should accompt the worst. *379 Lyly Eu/hnes Bo In the 
ineane season accompt me thy fnend. >996 Shake. Merck. V. 
1 v, l 417 And I deliuering you, am satisfied. And therein doc ac- 
count my selfe well paid. s6ss Burton A oat. MeL Democr. 
to Reeder 36 We accompt Germanea heavy dull fellowe*. 
d&S Walton Angler 86 A Trout . . that is accounted rare 
meat. 17a! Newton Chronoi. Amended i. 133 Chronologers 
. . account Phidun the seventh from Temeuus. 1847 Scoir 
HighL Widow L 169 The Lowland herds and harvests they 
accounted their own. dig Carlyi e Fr. Korol. (1879) 1. 1. 1. 
s Fortune was ever accounted inconstant. iM) Mill Libert* 
it 94/1 By Christianity 1 here mean what is accounted such 
by all churches and sects— the maxims and precepts contained 
in the New Testament, 
t b. with os, for. Ohs. 

1480 Caxt6n Deter. Ireland (1330) 6/1 [III is acounted 
for a myracle that lechery rsygnethe not there as wyne 
reygneth. 1598 Hr. Watson Seven Sacr. i. 5 1 Hel would the 
Indie church shoulde accompt him as a feythfuJ soldiour. 
igM Adumoton tr. A/ulsins a Milo it called an elder man 
and accompt ed us chiefe of those whiche dwel without the 
walks of the Citie. *988 T. Cooan Haven of Health (1636) 
170 It may seeme to be Aeeh, except you would account it 
as a Syren or Mcmiayden, that is halfe fish and halfe flesh. 
shot Hislr Rout . viil 36 Wee are accounted as shcepc for 
the sluughter. 1630 Prynnr Anti- Atm. tiB Accounting 
it for a slaite, whereas it ia a Lord, a King. x66o Fuller 
Ativt. Contempt. (1841) at 1 To contest and contend who shall 
he accounted for the greatest. 1674 Play ford Mustek 111. t 
Unison, Eighth, Fifteenth, are accounted as one, for every 


Eighth it 

O. with inf. or subord. el. 

*988 Hr. Watmon Seven Sat r. 1. 4 He shall be of all the 
^ ■ - .1 | faithful 


erode accompted to haue bene a I 


I soldiour. 


^ tour, a X993 

II. Smith W%s. (1867) II. 63 She accounted the glory of God 
to be taken from Israel. 1A11 Biblk 9 Peter iiC 15 Account 
that the long suffering of the Lord is saluation. a xie6 Bacon 
Use Com. Law 43 The Father shall there bee accompted to die 
without hei re. slip Bun van Holy Citie 163 Those precious 
Stones, Paul accounts to he those that are converted by the 
Word. 1884 J. II. Nrwman A fo login, App. aa I account no 
man to be a philosopher who attempts tu 00 more. 

+ b. rarely with am. Ohs. 

. 1814 B. Rich Honest ie of this dw(il44l w I think bribery 
is no sinne at at! ; or if it be, it is but veniall, a light offence, 
a matter of no reasoning to account on. *848 J. G(regoiv) 
Notes 4 Ohs. (1650) 3 It is plainly void and supernumerary, 
and an escape not fit to be accounted upon the Sagenesae of 


7 . To account of : To estimate, value, esteem ; to 
think much, little , nothing, etc. of a thing. (Now 
only in the passive.) 

€ 1J89 Chaucer Dethe ef Staunchs *937 God wote she 
acounted n*t a stree Of al my tale, eo thoght me. >987 
Harrison England 11877) 1. 9. fi. 38 T*he am ofCanturburie . . 
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wh eeswchbithop. . It most accompted of ccaunonlie. tftf 
Beaus t*. 1* Prunaudayci h r, Acad. 334 For event beast u 
accounted of according to his venue, sett Bmls* Kings a. 
a* Natfo am of aihmr, k was nothing accounted of ia the 
dayes MTUonton. . SSlobm Loom ef ting. (1739) u 
xvl ssJThey] thereby taught Princes to account ef Canoes 
but aa Notions, iftfo R. Waller Ess. Nat. Roper. 45 This 
E xp e riment is not to be much accounted of. «8eel. Taylor 
Rseimtu (.1867) ft 4. 76 They are nothing to he accounted of. 
*ftSJ bvwcii Sefflmpr. v. 104 Let him not be accounted of, 
unless he hat a backbone of character. 1883 Canon Robin- 
son in Mnem. Mar. March, 41a Never was p re a ching more 
accounted of than In the sixteenth century. 

tnr. To recount, narrate. Ohs. 

1 8 . To recount, relate. Ohs. a. Irons, 
e sjlft Chaucer Momhes T. 715 Why achuld thyn infortune 
1 nought account* Syn in astaat thou dombe were so bye. 
1481 Caxton G. de/m Tourh 1 Thensampl© of the doughtere 
of the king of denmarke which 1 shall acompte to yow. 
*485 Caxton Charles the 0.(1880) 175 A meamger departed 
. . for t acompte and telle the tydynges. *983 Fox* A. 4 Af. 
76a b, I was bold* to accompte vnto them mere tales of 
my mysery in oryson. 1398 Seemser F. Q. hi. vi. 30 I,ong 
worke it were Here to account the endlesae progeny Of all 
the weeds that bud and blossom e there, 
tb. intr . 

*393 Gower Corf. HI. 160 To accompte Of hem was tho 
the grate feme, c 1400 Destr. Troy xiil 5443 To acounte 
of be kyngea, — Caras waa on. And Nestor another. 
AdOOUt (.akaunt), sh. Forms; 3-4 nount, 
4 aoont, 4-6 aoount(e, 5~6aoompt(e, nooownt(e, 
J- acoompt, 6- noootmt. [a. OFr. actmt, acont, 
later acompt 1 account, 1 f. a to + cent :-late L. 
compt-um, cl. 1,. comfut-um a calculation, f. com-* 
putS-re to calculate: see prec. Cf. also OFr. 
acunte, aconte , later aconptc , accompte * account, 1 f. 
vb. acunter, accompter, to account ; see m*c. The 
senses of both are found in the Eng. word. The re- 
fashioned Fr. spelling accompt of 1 &th c. also passed 
into Eng., was favoured in 6-7, and k even now 
sometimes met with in the Arithmetical sense.] 

I. Counting, reckoning. 

1 . Counting, reckoning, enumeration, computa- 
tion, calculation. Now chiefly In a few phrases : To 
cast accounts, to revolve or make calculations, to 
calculate; Money of account, denominations of 
money used in reckoning, but not current as coins. 

c *309 ti. E. Poems (iB6a) 30 Ei jte hondred - ^er ft neu an- 
tens ; bi ecountes rijtc. a sjfte A Song of } 'estsrday 66 
in E. E. Poems 135 And in vr herteH ecountes out Day bl 
day. 1477 Norton OrdinAlck. (Ashm. 1659) v. 84 Twenty- 
six Waakes proved by accompt. 1370 Billingsley Euclid v. 
In trod. ib6, A ri/Amettgue, the arte of accompte* and reckon- 
ing. *997 Morley Introd. Mttsicke 86 It is tweutie miles 
by account from Ix>ndon to Ware. *80* Holland Pliny 
(1634) I. 74 The Greekcs and Chaldeans account of years*. 
*8si Bible Sect. vii. 07 Counting one by one to finde out 
the account. *8*a Brkrewood Lang. 4 Retig. xiii. 140 Five 
miles of descent in perpendicular account. a8*8 Surelbt 
ft M arkh. Conntrey Forme 397 Women with child, and neere 
their accompt*. *8gp Massinger Maid of Hon. il ii. You 
are in a wrong account still *88a H. More Antid. ag. Ath. 
(171a) 1. ii. tv When he haa cast up his account. *88 a G. 
M. in Marvell’s Corr. Wka. 187a-] II. to* Which according 
to tha Moncovite accompt waa the third hour of the day. 
189a Lockk Money Wks. 1737 II. 73, I have spoke of Silver 
Coin alone, because that makes the Money of Account. 171s 
Addison Sfeet. No. 95. P s As for the remaining Parts of the 
Pound, I keep no accompt of them. *741 Richardson Pamela 
(1834) I. L 17 My lady’s goodness had put me to write and 
cast accompt s. 174a Pore Poet. IVks. iTauchn. 1848) «86 This 
day Toni's fair account has run . . to eighty one. *844 Limgabd 
// it/. Anglo-Saxon Ch. U858) II. 391 From the coinage we 
now proceed to moneys of account. 1871 Daviu Metric 
System 111. 904 The weights for account are different from 
the weights for trade. Mod. Writing good, dictation very 
good, quick at accounts. 

II. Reckoning of money received and paid. 

2 . A reckoning as to money, a statement of moneys 
received and expended, with calculation of tne 
balance ; a detailed statement of money due. Hence, 
To open or close an accouttt with one. To render 
or send in an account : to give any one a statement 
of money due by him. To pay or settle an account : 
to pay the amount therein shown to be due. Ac - 
count current : a continuous account in which sums 
paid and received are entered in detail. Joint 
account : a transaction or speculation en tere d into 
by two parties not otherwise in partnership. In the 
general sense commonly in the plnral, as, 7 > keep 
accounts. To balance or square accounts with any 
one : to pay or receive die balance shown by a 
statement of account Also b. One of the heads or 
subdivisions under which accounts are kept in a 
ledger, as a Cash Account, General Goods Account, 
Hills Receivable Account, tlie Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, Personal Accounts, a Suspense Account. 

c *300 Life of Behet 164 This child . . Served® a burgeyi 
ef tne toun, end his ecountes wrot. **388 Cmaucbb 
Shifm. T. 87 Wdde no men achold him kttp Of his ac- 
comptr*. 1413 Lydg. Pvlgr. Sonde (148** A. xxxiv. 83 The 
Shirreue muste yeue rekkenynge so© shaft the ende of his 
offyee is ecountes of money, ages FirruvRsmiT Surveying 
(1339) xvii. 35 The accompte* of euery bayly or reue and other 
occomptonce. 1993 Shakb. Rich. II, t L 110 My Roue- 
reigne Liege was in my debt, Vpon remainder ef e deera 
Accompt. 1807 — Timm n. il. *4* At many times 1 brought 
In my accompte, 1 aid them before you. a *818 Ramekin Ma- 
homet 4a Reckoning made without an hoste is subject to 


AQOOUHT. 

• Mire accompt. 1838 Healey ThooOhmstus* C harac ter 9 
xxiv. 84 If hee deers an accompt with any, bee commands 
his boy to cast away the Compton. a%m Bsome JoviaH 
Crew 1. 338 The benanee of the several Accompt*, which 
shews you what remains In Cosh, iftfts I. Scarlett Stile 
4 f Each. 39 .The account current . . should alwayes be dear 
and demonstrative, end show how the account stands with 
the Correspondent at all times. sfiBg R. Moeobm Geegr. 
Rectified 375 They keep their Accompt* by Livers, Solos, 
and Denims, 174 W. Wood Sum. Trade 88 The Com- 
missioners of the PehHck Accompts. 7*7 AmoiTHsioT Nisi. 


end grew expert at selling, mu Johnson L. P., 

Fentrn Wka *787 IIL *98 Detained CuZ with her as tha 
auditor of her acooatpts. *8es Scott Peveril IL ix. 293 The 
shot has balanced elf accompts. i8pp G. P. R. James Gent, 
Old Sch. v. 31 You are running up a long account against 
us. *84* Macaulay W. Hastings (1851) f 7 After two years 
passed in keeping accounts in Calcutta, Hasting* went up 
the country, alpe Tmackbbay Pendemus xIl 391 Fen 
thought of openiog on account with a banker. s8fs — 
*(1878) l lx. 79 Besides writing my lord's fetters, end 
• • fo, him. Lvttoh My Newel 


I. x. xx. *75 When yon have squeieST your account urith 
‘delicacy.’ omne to me. *874 Mss. Riddell Mortemlefs 
Est. II. ii. 94 To have an account at an old banking esteiblinh- 
ment. 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ah. ti. lil 383 (Tauchn.) 

I told him 1 should take the accounts Into my own hands, 
o. On Stock Exchange. The fortnightly or monthly 
settlement of transaction* between buyers and 
seller*, or the transactions to be then settled. A 
sale for the account, as distinguished from a sale 
for cash, is an engagement on the part of the seller 
to deliver, and on the part of the buyer to receive 
and pay for the stock sold, at the ensuing settle- 
ment. 

*880 Daily Tel. April 30 A large amount of business was 
done for the new account. 

8. In account with : in business relations requiring 
the keeping of an account with. J'o place or pass to 
account', to debit or credit a person 1 * account with 
an amount. For account of\ to be sold or realised 
for, to be accounted for to. 

*847 J. Saltmarsm Sparkles of Glory (1847)100 1 left my ad. 
vevsary still upon some account with me. 1878 Lsstbangk 
Seneca* t Morals 4 (1703) For there ore, that reckon it au 
Obligation . . and place it to Accompt.. iftpo Locke Hum. 
Unders. (ed. 3)111. x. 979 A man in his Accompts with another. 

9 Beauty it thrown in to 
1733 Law Serious Cali 

at the loot day. *803 Scott 

Quernt. D. (1871) xxviiL 365 Oh I do not reckon that old debt 
to my account, xlaft T. Tooke Currency tea A very con- 
siderable premortion are shipped for account of the manu- 
facturers. (8Bs Daily Tel. 4 May, A large portion of the 
gold recently advised as having been shipped from Australia 
nos been landed at Galle for Indian account. 

4 . On account : as an item to be accounted for at 
the final settlement, in anticipation of or as a con- 
tribution to final payment, as an interim payment on 
account of something in process. On one's account : 
so that it shall be charged or entered to his account; 
in his behalf and at his expense. On one's own ac- 
count : for one’s ou n interest, and at one’s own risk. 

*8if Bible Philemon 18 If hee oweth thee ought, put 
that on mine account. 1878 Buti.rx Hudibras 111. ii. 1*38 
Resolution Charg’d on th’ account of Persecution. *691 
P e tty Petit. Artih. x. 1x4 All Commodities, bought end 
sold upon the accompt of that Universal Trade. 1898 Lut- 
tbell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 333 The summ of £350,000 be 
allowed upon account towards defraying the charge of dis- 
banding ttie private troopers. sBeft Disraeli Vivian Grey 
v. vi. 199 Shall 1 throw down a couple of Napoleons onfoint 
account T *8ga McCulloch Taxation (ed. 2) in. L 430 Going 
into the money-market and borrowing rooo/. on his account. 
1893 Lytton My Newel I. ni. xiii 199 IShe] was sometimes 
austere and brusque enough on her own account, and in such 
business as might especially be transacted between herself end 
the cottagers. 1899 Prescott Philip It (1857) I. l vii. its 
I'he sum offered by the constable on his own account and 
that of his son. $879 J. Grant in Cassell s l echo. Ednc. IV. 
63/9 He started in business on his own account. 

Hence, upon (obs. since 1750), on account of\ 
a. In consideration of, for the sake of, by reason 
of, because of. 

*47 J- Saltmarbii Sparkles rf Glory (1847) 86 Upon this 
account these offices have been thought ordinary which were 
upon the mere and pure account of the Holy Ghost. *831 

M. Needham tr. S elded s Mare CL 8s The Customs out of this 
$e* were very great, onely upon the acoompt of Fishing. 1894 
Lektranok h'ablsstlo. 444 (ad. 6) aAx She’ll never Trouble 
herself Author upon any Acoompt of mine. 1707 Swift Gnl- 
Uver 111. iv. 199, 1 wee for their inferior, end upon t h at account 
very Uttle regarded. 1799 Robertson Hist, Scot . L vi. 400 
On many accounts she did not think it pnident. 173a Burke 
in Corr. (*844) IH- 367 It is n matter on which I am doubly 
anxious,— on its own account, and on account of your con- 
cern in it. xlje Ht. Mabtinsau Demerora L 10 He keeps at 
home now, on account of his greet age. 1899 Pececorr 
Philip J! (*857) 1. tt. vii 980 He recommends the king on no 
account to remove Granvelfe from the administration. 

*tb. In the matter of, with regard to, concerning. 
Ohs. 

*897 Cbomwux Lett. 4 Sp. (Carl) IV. 070 The area meats 
were upon these three accounts, ehwKvmtMFmii Trees 
Men ere generally mistaken upon this acoompt. *8vf Psnm 
Address tePret. (1693)11. Iv. tat He hath add so weu on this 
Account, that there is little need I should say any more, m3 

N. ArrurroN Ssrm. 34 Should he be ne v e r to poor and low 
upon outwwd Accounts, ms Fuums Tom Josses (*840) 
xiii. iv. 190 1 am satisfied on the s * 
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6 . A reckoning in one's favour ; interest, profit, 
advantage; esp. in find one's account in ; turn it 
fa one's account, 

afai Biaui PhiL hr. 17 I fain limit that may abound to 
your account, not Swot Whs. *755 11 . 1. 34 Wherein they 
expected beat toted their cum account. 170 Modest Prep. 
11. n. 61 They will not yield above throe pounds. . which can- 
not turn to account either to the parents or kiafdonw qH 
Pbibstlbv Loci, on Hitt, v. IxvL 545 Omni manifestly found 
its account in being conquered by the Romans. sl|e Ht. 
Maktinuav MiU amt VaUsy hr. 3a A kind .too, which cannot 
be turned to any other aoeovnt sNo Tnoenav Lott. 19a 
(s86s> However, he found hie necoonl in it as well as I. 
safe Cowdkn Clarke Shahs. Ckmr. il a86 To make the best 
account of everything they encounter. iM Boew. Sun n 
Carthago 399 But the inactivity which was forced upon him 
• . he turned to good account. 

6 . The preparing or making up a statement of 
money transactions. 

t§|8 Records etc. GneundefArto 05S Now for the Accompt 
of Auditors, take this example. 178 t Gibbon Dociino f Fall 


11 . 55 The actual account employed 
sons, s Say Haixam Conti. Hist (1S76) 11 . xi 377 Hence 
the bill appointing commissioners of public account. 

III. The rendering of a reckoning. 

7. A particular statement of the administration 
of money in trust : esp. in phrases ; To give, yield, 
or render an account ; to ask an account ; to call 
or bring to account. 

H13 Lix Dacbb in Ellis Orig. Letters 1. 34. 1 . 97 Alwcy 
1 snail be redy to gif accompt of the same at your pleasure. 
xyaS Pe skins Profitable Bh. (164a) viii. f 904. aat The or- 
dinary cannot demand accompt lor them. Cover dace 

Luke xvL a Geue accompte of thy stcwardakipe. cxfA 
Starkey England 11. u. (1871) 186 To make a rekenyng and 
count before a luge, idea in Shaksf, Cent. Praise 103 The 
Accompte of the right honourable the Lord Stanhope of 
Harrington for all such somes of money as have beins re- 
ceaved and paied. 1653 Holcroft Procopius ill. 76 Calling 
the Italians to accompt, who never toucht the Emperour 
monies. 1738 Hist. View of Crt. Exckeq. ii. x8 The Sheriff 
was upon his Account, and shewed the Book of the Clerk of 
the Pells in his Discharge. zS66 Mrs. Gaskell Wives hr 
Daughters (Tauchn.) 1 . xviL 085 The money for which lie will 
give no Recount. 

8. Hence a. A statement as to the discharge of 
responsibilities generally ; answering for conduct. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 3986 pe Acunt and )»e reken- 
nyng pat bai sal yhcld of alle hair lyfyng. Ibid. 5613 Alla 
bat sal com byfor Crist bat day. Sal strayt acounte yheldc. 
a 1450 Knight de la Tour 59 Of the which God wille axse 
hem acompte at the dredfulle day. 1383 //entities 11. xv. 11. 
(1640) 204 Let us call ourselves to an accompt. 1370 Tomsom 
Cohan's Semi, on Tun. 116/1 Will not God aske vs an 
accompt? x«99 Shaks. Much Ado iv. L 338 Claudio shall 
render me a dcerc account, ttfes Barlow .\erm. at Paulo* 
Crosse Pref. x Heaven is not liable to any accompt. 1634 
E. Johnson Wonder-working Prov. 183 Being questioned 
how he came by it, couid give no good accompt. true Law 
Serious Call (ed. a) ii. ai Whether we shall be call'd to ac- 
count at the last day. i8ee Scott St. Eon. Well (x868) 
xiiL 643 Obliged to bring somebodyorother to account for the 
general credit of the WelL 1876 Freeman Norm. Cony. 111 . 
xiL 89 Theobald of Chartres was also called to account, 
b. The final account at the judgment-seat of God, 
on the * gre at day of accounts.* 

1743 J. Morris Srrm. ii. 5a In this awful account they, 
who are set on the left hand, are supposed to believe in Christ, 
itas S. Rogers Italy (185a) 10 7 Many a transgressor sent to 
his account. 1848 Mahhyat Childr. N. Forest {Tauchn.) xx. 
948 He has gone to his account 1 God forgive him. 

C. To give account of*, to give on explanation, 
account for. 

? B8) I. 374 , 1 am so much dis- 
1 can give no account, that 


*775 Johnson Lett. No. 196 (17! 
ordered by indigestion, of which 
it is difficult to write more, 
d. fit sporting phr. To give a good account of : to 
be successful with ; do his duty by. 

1884 Scanderbcg Redivivu* iv. 81 Offering that with an 
Army of 60 thousand . . he did not doubt but to give a good 
account of this Summers Campaign. Mod. The terrier gave 
a good account of the rata 

T 9. In the prec. sense the pi. accounts was for- 
merly used collectively, or &b a singular, a. of money. 

1378 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. <1495) vl xvii. eoa Wyse 
and waar and cunnynge to jcue acorn ptes and rekenynge. 
146s Pastern Lott. No. 395. II. 19 That I may have xx* 1 ti, 
1 xall jeve jow acompts ther of. 1391 Lamsabhk Ar- 
cheion ( 1635 ) 30 He talkoth of Accounts to be made to the 
King there, sfai Bible Dan. vi 9 That the Princes might 
giue accompts vnto them, and the Ring should haue no 
damage. 170a Col. Records Penn XI. »B And return ac- 
compts thereof, ijfo Goldsmith Bean Nash 14 To giue in 
his accompts to the masters of the temple, 
b. of responsibility or conduct. . 
c safe A Sarmun m in E. A. Poems 3 }e sc lie we due a- 
cuntis Of al bat we habbib ibe here, c sgpo Soya Julian 
CAshm.) 98 Bhiore our maieter wends, Oure acountes uarte 
ycldc. c 1480 Now a Masxkassdo he. 048 in E. P. P. (1864) 
«7 1 wyll ncuyr sake yow accowotys. igst Tin dale Matt. 
xviii as They shall gave acountes at the daye off judge- 

*149 Covridale Paraph. Erasm. on Hebrues 6 

an Rcoomptes of our ' J 

. VI (1889) an Before 


Unto whom we must geue an scoomptes of our lyfe. 1549 
Latimer 7 Sorm. bcf. Edw. Vi (1889) so Before whom thou 
shalt appere one day to rendre a strayght accomptee, for the 
dedes done in thy flesh, igfa Becon Gem. Pref. Wks. 1843, 
as We shall render an accompts for the fives or them alL 

10. Law. A writ or action against a bailiff or 
receiver, or others, who, by reason of their offices 
or business, are to render accompt bat refuse to do 
it. Tonilint Ltw Diet. t8oa 

idea Malynes Anc. Lono-Mereh. 488 The trial of an Action 
of Aaxnuie at the common -law is tedious. . dp Termes 


de 9 a Ley Aeompt Is a Writ, sad it lyeth where a Baytfifo 
or a re c eiv er to any Lord or other man, which ought to 
render accompt, wfll not due his account. 1809 Tomlins 
Law DM. e.v. One uniat may have accompt against 
rhere they occ u py thdr trade together . . Account 

lie against an infant, but it lies against a man or 

wo man that it guardian, bailiff, or receiver, being of age 
and dis-covert. 

IV. Estimation, consideration. 

11, Estimation, consideration, esteem, worth, 
importance in the eyes of others; esp.in the phrases; 
a person or thing of some account ; to be Mid in 
some account. 

Gower Costf. 1 . 917 That he his fader in disdetgne 

aka and sette at none accompte. 1387 Fleming Contu. 

Hotxnsheds Ckrxm. III. 1375/1 To view Sussex end the 
havens, and as he thought, to last the best of account thaw, 
ifpt B. Jonson Ev. Man tn his Hush. 1. L 11 A Scholler . 
of good accompt, in both our Universities, sflgi Gubsme 
Atpkeeessu 44 (1861) 944 Rich Pactolus, that river of account. 
1813 PuacMAS Pilg. (1864) 3 Wild (pate, whose homes are 
in account against venome. 184a P agitt Heresiegr <i66a) 
eo8 Move ancient and of so special accompt 1887 Brimatt 
City and Country Builder 3 Decent Houses made for the 
dwelling of gentry or dtlsens of accompt. s88o W. Allen 
Peace 4 Unity xi To appear considerable in the account of 
others. 18B1 Dryden A 6 s. 4 Ach. 1. 898 Moses* laws he 
held in more account, For forty days of fearing in the mount. 
1787 Fohdyce Sorm. to V. Worn. I. Mi. 95 Arc all them of 
no account ? 1878 Freeman Norm. Conf. IV. xviiL am The 
town of Huntingdon was, then as now, one of much less 
account than Cambridge. 

12. To make account of\ to hold in estimation, 
regard as important ; to value, esteem. 

1303 Gower Conf. HI. *67 A Icon in hia rage, Which of no 
drede set accompt. 1490 Caxton A ntydos xvL 6a Therof 
she made none acompte. <378 I.ytx Dodoons 735 This kind 
of Nut k a wild fruits, whereof men make none accompt. 
*580 North Plutarch (1676) 4 She was not a beast to be 
made light account oC sdis Bible Ps. cxliv. 3 Or the 
sonne of man, that thou makest account of him? 1816 
Sustain- ft Markh. Country Farms 581 At Rome this kind 
of bread is made no account of 1855 Prescott Philip 11 
(1837) 1U vii. 976 They were indignant that bo little account 
should he made of their representations. i86e Dickens Uh- 
com. Treat. (1866) vL 37/1 Of the page I make no account, 
for he is a boy. 1886 M kb. Gaskell Wives f Daughters 
tTauchiL> I. xvuL 399 Th« little account she made of her own 
beauty pleased Mr. Gibson. 

+ lo. Reckoning, estimate, consideration, thought. 
tip. in phrase To make account {that, to do): to 
reckon, calculate, resolve, expect. 06s. 

13(3 Goldino Calvin’s Dent. xix. zxo Wee hi 

Account to rest simply vppun his Word. 1586 G. Whitney 
in Fan-'s .V. P. (1845) L 906 And moke accompte that honor 
to be theires. xtfeo Holland Livy xli. xix. 1108 h, Making 
foil account Ihamddubie], that the next day the enemies 
would yield. 1811 Bible x Macc. vL 9 He made account 
that he should die. i8ej Bingham Xenophon 41 Wifc and 
Children, which he made account neuer to see again. 1833 
Bp. Hall Hard T. 59 That yee may know where to make 
account of my presence. 184a Howell For. Trav.vj Make 
accoump for matters of fertility of soyle. >66e H. More 
Antid. agt . Ath. 1x719) Pref. Gen. 5, I make account I began 
then to adorn my Function. 1897 Patrick On Exoduo i. 17 
They made account the things of God were to be preferr'd 
before those of Men. 1709 Bubkitt On N. T ., Mark vL 35 
No pastors in the sight of God and in the account of Christ, 
sets Confess Took iv. 356 Oh happy 1 and In my account, 
dented That sensibility of pain. 

14. To take into account , take account of: to take 
into consideration as an existing element, to notice ; 
so, to leave out of account. 

x6Bx Chktham Anglers Vade-mecum xL • 30 (1689) 304 
Some Rivulets are taken into the accompt 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Alb. Lunei (1879) 1 will . . take the royal 
training into my account. x868 Kingsley Heroes «v. VS9 
Do you take no account of my rule? 1871 Smiles Character 
(1878) i. 95 It k not great men only that have to be taken 
into account. x88» Gen. A dye in 19th Cent. No. 38L 709 
Any system must be bad which leaves out of account the 
Aral principle of regimental efficiency. 

15. To lay one's account with {on, for) : to reckon 
upon, anticipate, expect, {orig. Scotch A 

* 1748 Rep. on Cond. Sir J. Cope 189 These are fixed Resolu- 
tions, on which your Royal Highness may lay your account. 
1748 Smollett R. Random (xlxa) I. 176 I must lay my ac- 
count with such interruption every morning. 9799 Dundas in 
Wellesley Deep. 644 We must lay our account with being at 
all times obstructed in our views. s8ev Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876)!. v. 833 The jurors must have laid their account with 


appearing before the star-chamber. 1844 Lo. Brougham 
Alb. Lunei (1879) II. v. 167 You may lay your account with 
increasing rather than stemming the mischief. 1I49 Hamil- 
ton Pop. Edue. <ed. 9) ii. 17 We as Christians need not lay 
our account for any other state of society, tlfis M"Culloch 
Taxation 111. it 456 (ed. 9) We may lay our account with 
being again involved in war. 

V . Narration, relation. 

10. A particular statement or narrative of an 
event or thing ; a relation, report, or description. 

18*4 Raleigh Hist. World iil 5 To this accompt agreeing 
with the Scriptures . . 1 have sometimes subscribe dT *833 
Campion Hist. Inland Ep. Ded. n. x An accompt of my poors 
voyage. 17x3 Steele Addison's Drummer Pref, Having re- 
commended this Play . . I feel myself obliged to give some 
Account of it. 178a Goldsmith Cit. Wooed (1837J axis. 484 
Though I gave a very long account, the justice said, I could 
give no account of myself. 170a A nee. W. Pitt 1 . iL 99, A 
dark, confased, and scarcely Intelligible accompt. 1733 
SmeAton EHystone L (gktho. 8313 Edwards gave account that 
racy lighted the house, as they were directed. 1804 Mn» 
Austen Watsons (1879) 335 Begin and give me an account 
of everything as It happened. x86e Dickens Uueom. Trap. 
i>886t) Vi 31 S When he heard of fakot, trusted nobody^ 


ACCOUNT ABUS. 

account of it. ^70 Freeman Hist. Ess. Isd. ■) 14 Tho whole 
Norman account of Godwin# k one of the beat specimens of 
the growth of IssmimL 

Attrib . un&Cmmk Apoount-book, a book pre- 
pared for the keeping of accounts. Account dap, 
day of reckoning. Xoooniat Salas, a detailed ac- 
count of the sale of ia parcel or cargo of goods. 

1839 Bbntlnv Pkatnrio 533 Ho re pres ents tho Account- 
Book of some of the wealthy Men of that Age 1838 Carl vt* 
Sort. Res. il iiL 104 My Teachers wore hide-bound Pedants, 
without knowledge or man's nature or of boys; or of 
aught sure their lexicons and quarterly account-books. 1833 
Lytton My Nonet II. vm. xiu 51 Never money; 

and never looked into the account books I s88o Fuovde 
Hist. Eng. V. xxix. 460 If the account-books of twenty years 
of con fusion . . wore not forthcoming and In ardor, they were 
to be proceeded against without mercy. *380 Hollybrand 
Trias. Fr. Tong., Drrsseur de compte, on accompte carter. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 11. vitL 83 Now the account day 


OH Phrase-key. Balance a a, bring to *7, call ton 7, cast 
a 1, close a s, m current s, find a in «, fora of 3, for then sc, 
give a of 5 c, d. hold to « ix, in a with 3, joint ns, keep a s, 
lay n with 13, leave oat of a 14, make • of. that is, x.i, of 
* xx, on is 4, open we, pam, place to a 3, render a e, 7, settle 
si, square a e, take into a, tikes of 14, turn to n 5, upon a 4. 
t Aoeonu&t, ffU. 06s.; also aooomptu. [Contr. 
for AcooUhTBD account d, as lit for lighted.') — 
Accounted. 

1348 Crammer Catockismns too b, Yet verely (all thynges 
accompte) theyr loess is greater then theyr gaynes. aio8 
Shake Pericles lLjoWm with long use account n [Glebe ed. 


▲oooimtfabilitj (ikoumt&bMfti). [f. Ac- 
countable : nee -bilityJ The quality of being 
accountable ; liability to give account of, and answer 
for, discharge of duties or conduct ; responsibility, 
amenablenesg. «■ Accountablkueuu. 

1794 S. Wiluams Hist. Vermont 140 No mutual cliecks 
ana ballances, accountability and res|ioiuiil)ility. 1898 Mem. 
J>r. J. Cad man (1853) 75 To affect the accountability of 
men. 1837 J. Harris Grt. Teacher 170 The perception of 
your new accountability might well impress you with an awful 
concern. 1849 Gmotb Crete* V. ia xIvl 475 Individual magis- 
trates exposed to annual accountability. 1(39 Mill Dissert. 
I. 467 Pushing to its utmost extent the accountability of 
governments to the people. 

JLcOOUntfablff (fckau ntfb’l), n . ; also 6-7 ao- 
• oomptable. [f. Account v. + -able.] 

L liable to be called to account, or to answer 
for responsibilities and conduct ; answerable, re- 
sponsible. Chiefly of persons, fa (fa a person, for 
a thing). 

. Watson Poems (1870) 134 He settclh (hem downe 
in this next page following, but not as accomptable for one 
of the hundreth poMnons or thk booke. 1809 Drayton Ht- 
roical Ep. (1619) Pref, 1 ought to be accountable of my pri- 
vate meaning. 1893 Sanderson Strut. Ad. Mag. 1 . 10(1674) 
88 They si and accountable to him from whom they have 
received it ; and woe unto them if the accounts they bring 
in be not . . answerable to the receipts. 9888 Kings Ded. 
*4/* 1 am nevertheless Accomptable for all Thing* that 1 
openly and voluntarily . . do or say. 1713 Steels EngHskm. 
No. x. p I am accountable to no Man, but the greatest Man 
in England k accountable to me. 181a Wellington In G. 
D. IX. i^j The officer commanding the comp any must be 


to the volunteer for the residue of the sum. 

1873 W. Collins NewMagd. (Tauchn.) I. xtv.sea She is not 
accountable for her actions, 
b. Also without to or for. 

984a Doctor. Lords and Comm , 9 Jon., 4 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Committee shall be accomptable. tfM Butlm 
Anal 1. vi. 15s That he was in fact an accountable child. 
174* Middleton Cicero 1. Pref. 36 (ed. a) The Consuls 
whose reign was but annual and accountaUc, could have no 
opportunity of. . erecting themselves into Tyrants. 1788 
Ibid Active Power* l v. 593 It k of the highest import- 


ance to us, os moral and accountable creatures, inf J. 
Guosrt CJkr. A tenom. (185a) viiL au God bos chosen ako to 
sustain the character of a governor of accountable agents. 

+ 2. To be counted or reckoned on. Ohs. 

1603-3 Sir J. Mrlyil Mom. (1733) 988, I could do him ac- 
countable Pleasure and good Service. *709 J. Collier Am. 
oteScv. Mor. Subj. l 39 led. 6) Those who have not, must be 
Curates . . or else lay by the use of their Priesthood ; which 
I em afraid k not very accountable. 

ts. Able to lie reckoned or computed. Ohs. 

1389 PuTTKNiiAM Eng. Poesit (1869) 90 Ihere k on accompt- 
able number which we call arithmetical! {oritkmoe as one, 
two, three. 

t4. To be reckoned or charged ; chargeable, at- 
tributable to. Ohs. 

1881 EVelyn in Pepys Corr. itx That I 
with the rest is accountable to nk succeraa 

5. Able to be accounted for or explained; ex- 
plicable. (Cf. unaccountable.) 
b68s Glanvillb Scepsis Set. 34 The proposed Instances are 


far more accountable then this before os. 16(4 T. Burnet 
Thee. Earth L so A way of making the dduge fairly Intel- 
ligible, and accountable without tho creation of now waters. 
sflfA Ht. Martimrao Moral 111. xsa The prinreM of freedom 
has been continuous and accountable. i88f S w i n bu rne Ms*. 
4 Stud. (1875) 007 There k another omkakm after vexse 163. 
more accountable than thia 1876 Geo. Euot D. Dsronda 
III. xxxvL 59 By Georgs — it was a very accountable ob- 
stinacy. 

b. With for. 

1743 Wesley Answ. Church 45 F.very thing, which is not 
itnctly acoountabkfor, by the Ordinary ~ 


ocoountabk for, by the Ordinary Course of Natural 

. 1880 V. Hall Rd*L Hindu Philos. SyoL fit Tho 

phraseology., is accountable for only by the identity, under 
one aspect, of a property and tbnl which k propertied. 
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AeeoUkfeibUMIfl (ikau'nt&b'lnfis). [f. prec. 
♦ -mw.J The quality or fact of being accountable 
or liable to give account and answer for conduct; re- 
sponsibility. amenablenen (to a person, fir a thing). 

■MB Homyman Sure. Naphtati (1609) 11. 64 Subordination 
to the Prince, ai to direction, aecountableneas, or censur- 
ableneas. 1680 Matmkb Irenicum si The lawfulness and 
usefulness of Synod* in the Church of God, and the account- 
ableneae of particular Congregation* thereunto. 17M Rain 
Active Powers iv. vii. 6aa Hie aecountableneas has the same 
extent and the name limitation*. iM Da Quincby Whig, 
gicut Wka. VI. 65 The same disdain of accountablcness to ms 
pvtjf leaden. >888 Miss Bkaodon D tad St a Fr. (Tauchn.) 
II. xiv. 198 The . . ideas of man's acoountableness for the 
soul of his weaker partner. 

Accountably (ikountlbli), adv. [f. Aooount- 
abl B is. + -ly* ] In a manner accountable, that can 
be reckoned, or that can be accounted for. 

■846 Six T. Urownk Fiend. Ep. 307 The Sunneariseth unto 
the one sooner then the other, and so accountably unto any 
Nation subjected unto the same parallelL 1865 J. Spkmcxb 
Prophecies tax He acts so accountably and consonantly to 
our Notions in the Works of his Providence. 1713 Guardian 
No. 55 (1756) 1. 944 If a Christian forgoes some present ad- 
vantage for die sake of his conscience, he acts accountably. 
Aooountanoe, occ. found for accountants (Ft. 
accomptans\ pi. of Accountant a. or sb. 
Accountancy (ikon ntftnsi). [f. Accountant : 
see -0Y.1 The art or practice of an accountant. 

*834 Hsus. Loud News as Apr. 378 The practical adapt- 
ation of the decimal system to our money and accountancy. 
187a Mias Braddon Rob. A insleigh I. xvL 087 His task of 
cleansing this Augean stable of foul accountancy. 1879 
Standard 7 Apr. [ AdvLj Accountancy Pupil.— An Opening 
for a Young Gentleman in an Accountant's Office. 

Accountant (iknuntfint), a and sb. ; also ao- 
oomptant. [a. (15th c.) Fr. accomptant (OFr. 
acuntant), pr. pple. of accompttr, acunttr\ see 
Account v.j 

t A. adj. Giving or liable to give an account; 
accountable, responsible. (In early usage with 
plural -s) Obs. 

1404 Fasvan vii. 366 He admytted to that office William de 
Hudestok & Anketyll de Aluerun, and swere theym to be 
accomptauntes, as theyr predecessours were. 1803 Shake. 
Meat, for M. 11. iv. 86 His offence is so, asit appeares Account- 
ant to the Law, vpon that paine. 1804 — Otk. 11. i. 931 
Peraduentura I stand accomptant for ss great a sin. s8xs 
Spiced Hist. Gf. Brit. (163a) ix. ix. 605 [It] was no reason 
why he should not stand accountant to the Son. z8aa Donne 
Serm. cxxiv. V. u) He . . that is accomptant for their souls. 
1849 Sec den Law* Eng. 1. Ixvii. 176 (>739) The Guardian in 
Socage rcmaineth accomptant to the Heir, for all profits 
both of Land and Marriage. 

B.sb. 

1 . One who renders or is liable to render account ; 
one accountable or responsible. In Law, the de- 
fendant in action of Account. (In earliest instances 
not separable from prec. adj.; afterwards a true sb. 
The pi. was sometimes corruptly accomptance , Fr. 
accomptant ; cf. accidents, - nee , , acquaintants , - net .) 

14X3 Ld. lb Scaors in Test. Eborue. (1833) 1 1. 19a Acquyt and 
discharged of ony dett yat yei, or ony of yaime, owe me, except 
foreyne accomntaunts and seruaunU accomptaunts. 1313 
Fitzherbrrt Surveying 30 a, All the mynistre and party- 
culer sccomptes of euery baylye or reue and other accompt- 
ancc. Ibid. 30 b, If the accomptance bring him pcrfvte rentals 
and court roles. s8sa Life Wm. Cong, in Sel.fr. HarL Mi*e. 
(1793) 33 Committed to prison ; not as bishop of Bayonne, 
but as earl of Kent, and as an accomptant to the king. 1830 
R. Bbathwait hug. Gent, (1641) 093 They must be accompt- 
ants in that great assize where neither greatnesse shall bee a 
subterfuge to guiltinesse, nor their descent plead priviledge 
for those many houres they have ml*. spent. 1849 Sblden 
Laws Eng. 11. xx. 98 (1739) He took away the course of farm- 
ing of Sheriff- wicks, and make the Sheriffs bare accountants 
for the Annual profits. S708 Chambbrlaynk Grt. Brit. 
(1743) 1. il it 46 All accomptant s to him for any of his Reve- 
nues. >748 Fleetwood Chron. Preciot. App. 17 The said ac- 
comptant chargeth himself with arrearages. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Did, a v. Account, It is no plea by an accomptant that 
he was robbed. 1844 Williams Real Prop. Law (1877) 9* 
Any crown debtor, or accountant to the crown. 1885 Times 
17 Aug., An 'imprest* means an advance of public money to 
enable the person to whom U may be made to carry on some 
public service ; and the person to whom the advance is made 
is called the 'imprest accountant.’ 

2 . One who counts or can count or reckon ; a 
reckoner, calculator. 

1848 H. Lawrence Comm. 8 Warre w. Angels it In mat- 
ters of numbring and account, an accountant will tell you 
that in a quarter of an hower. 1897 Dampier Voyages (1799) 
1. 360 The Mindanaians are no good Accomptants; therefore 
the Chinese that live here, do cast up their Accompts for them. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. sa8. P so He is an excellent Penman 
and Accomptant. ijsa Younq Night Thoughts ix. 1307 O 
ye Dividers of my Time I Ye bright Accomptants of my 
days, and months, and years, c 1817 J. Hooo Ta. 4 Sk. V. 
si The best grammarian, the best reader, writer and ac- 
countant in the various clauses that he attended. a8el Muw 
Mitpord Our Village Ser. 111. 7 A false accomptant, a 
stupid arithmetician, would put her out of humour. 

8. One who professionally makes up or takes 
charge of accounti ; an officer in a public office 
whohas charge of the accounts. Accountant-general, 
the chief or superintending accountant in various 
public offices. 

uis Househ. Ord. In Tkynmds Animadv. (1865I 33 And 
the said Books shall he examined with the Accomptants 
and particular Clerkas for the perfecting of Bio same* 1809 
Camden Rem. 18 To admonish accon tents to he circumspect 


t§ea Fuller Ch. Hid. vt. 353 Herein the Dean 
ir cT Paul’s, ware both their 01 


Accomptants 

— *n-m Seer. Serv. Afon. Chas.il* fas, ll, 
To Katharine, the widow and relict of D r Robert 
Wood,4eced, hue accomptant genarall of the Revenue in 
Ireland 1719 DVmvPiti* (187s) VI. 309 A British ac- 
countant wars frolic and free. Who does wondrous Feats by 
the Rule of Three. 1733 Smollett Cf. Fathom 140/t (1784) 
A third was the issue of an accomptant, and a fourth the 
©osprimr of a woollen-draper. i8ep 1. Taylos Enthus. (1867) 
<i. 3a note particularly and with the scrupulosity of an 
accomptant. iM Jevons Prim. Polit . Eton. 69 Skilful 
accountants should examine the books at ths end of the year, 
and certify the amount of profits due to the men. 

1 4 . A narrator. Obs. rare. 

1888 Fuller Ch. Hist . Cent xii. L 1 70 The same accompt- 
ant, when coming to set down, what then, and there was 
offered to Christ’s, or the High-Altar, dispatcheth all with a 
blank*, Smmmo Altari nil. 

iofiffontintlhip (fikau-ntlnt.Jip). [I. prec. + 
•ship.] The office or employment ot an accountant. 

18*4 R. Watts Bibliotheca 111 ( Heading $ Accounts, Ac- 
compts, and Accomptantship. ztgS H. Miller Sch. 4 
School m. 307, I was not a little surprised . . to be offered by 
him the accountantship of the branch bank. 

Accounted (fikau-nted), ppl. a., also Mounted, 
aooompted. [f. Account v. + -jed.] Counted, reck- 
oned, considered. 

1380 Lanol. P. PL A. 1. 88 He is s -counted to he gospel * 
SeraXll. 


. . And eke I-liknet to vr lord. 1389 8 In Rymer Focdera 
470 To serue the King in his warres beyond see an hole yore 
with two spares, himself accompted. 1550 Crowley Epigr, 
i and honest* do so. 1988 Aar. 


1 two spares, himself accompted. 
11 z Men accompted wyse 


Sandyb Serm. (1841) 997 This is the acceptable and only ac- 
counted time. 1853 Holcroft Procopius 1. ai Beyond which 
it is called Dalmatia, accompted of the western Empire. 

+ Accounter (fikauntai). Obs. Forms : 4 
aoountour, aoounter ; 6-7 aooompter, aooounter. 
[Prob. a. OFr. acuntour, acontour (not in Godefr.), 
n. of agent f. acunter : see Account v. and -our.] 

1 . One who accounts, reckons, calculates, renders 
an account. 

1303 R. Rrunne Handl. Synne 5410 Lordynges cunsey- 
lours Wykkede legystrys or fals acountours. 1540 W hitti pi- 
ton Tultyes Off. 1. 97 That we may be as good ac compt- 
er* of our offyees and dutyes. 19B7 Golding De Mom ay 
viii. 99 It is not for me to stand here disproouing the doubts 
of the Accountera of times. 1301 Pkrcivall S/. Diet., Con- 
tador , an accounter, a receiuer of the exchequer, computator, 
quaestor. z6ez Cornwallyes Ess. (1631) il 11. 398 Hee that 
can make no even a reckoning is none of the worst Accomp- 
ters. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib, (t8ai) x. 343 The Accounter, 
the Steward of the artillery remayning. 

2 . A narrator. 

1338 Wyclif Last Age 26 pis also [he] schewib openly bi 
diacripcioun of tyme, of Kusebi, Bede, anil Haymound, 
most preued of acounteris, or talkeris. 

Accounting ( 4 kuuntiij) # vbl. sb. [f. Account v. 
+ -jnoi.] 

1 1 . The action or process of reckoning, counting, 
or computing ; numeration, computation. Obs. 

>387 Tsevisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) 1 . 39 Dionysius Exiguus 
acordep nou t with be Gospel in acountynge of -ores, c 1400 
Tvndale Circumcis. 83 By just a countyng in the kalendere 
The fyrat day of the new yere. 1494 Fabyan i. a Thus end- 
yth thaccomptvnge of the yeres of the worlde from the 
Creacion of Adam vnto the Incarnarion of Christ, a 1718 
South 19 Serm. (1717) III. 407 Running behind-hand in nis 
Spiritual Estate, which, without frequent Accountings, he 
will hardly be able to prevent 
t Attrib. or Comb. (Obs.) aooounting-book, ac- 
count-book ; aooountlng-house, counting-house; 
aooounting-table, counter, desk. 

i 8 S »-5 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. 11845) Christ is the ac- 
counting book, and register of God. itza Crabbe Tales 16, 
Wka. 1834 V. >68 This trader view’d a huge accompting- 
book. 1788 V. Knox Winter Evgs. HI . viii. i. zos Your souls 
are . . confined in their flight to the regions of Change Alley 
and your accomnting-houses. 1849 J er. Taylor Ot. Exemp . 
11. xl si Jesus drave the beasts out ot the Temple and over- 
threw the accounting tablet. 

2 . Accounting for (gerundially) : Answering for, 
giving a satisfactory explanation of. 

1853 jPbescott Philip I l (1857) 1. viii. 144 One obvious way 
of accounting for this, doubtless, is by tne spirit of persecu- 
tion which hung like a dark cloud over her reign. 

▲ooountmg ( 4 kau*ntiq), ppl. a., also aooompt- 
lng. [f. Account v. 4 -inq*.] 

+ 1 . Counting, reckoning. Obs. 
tut Records Pathw. Knowl. it. 49 That is to «aye D. E. 
K. H, which was at no tyme accompting as percell of any 
one of them, a i8a8 F. Grxvillb Life gf Sidney (1839) 98 
The ill-accompting hand of war. 

2 . That keeps accounts, arch. 

s8zo Crabbe Borough xxi. 6 A kind merchant hired hit use- 
ful pen, And made him happiest of accompting 


t AooountlffBB, a. Obs. [f. Account sb. + -lbbb.] 

1 . Beyond count or reckoning, countless. 

f idea Don BeUianis of Greece 94 Yielding the account less 
thanks of dutiful servitors at your command. 

2 . Free from accountablencss; irresponsible. 
i8flS J- Shirley Politician 1. i, Accountlaas .liberty Is ruin 

of whole families. 

▲ooountment (ikatmtmSnO. Fare. [f. Ac* 
count v . 4> -MINT.] The work of Accounting or 
reckoning for, responsibility. 

1887 Hravysege SastH i860) 404 On Samuel may the feud's 
accountment fall. And the blood be mi the fiend that stirred 

JLoooup, variant of Aooup v. Obs. to blame, 
t Aooou*plff, v . Obs. 6-7, alto 6 aoople, aoouple. 


[a. OFr. acople-r, later aeoupU-r, to join in a couple; 
1. b to 4- cople, couple. Couple. Refashioned Fr* 
spelling acampler (see Ac-) also followed in Eng.] 
To join one thing to another, to couple. 

s^hb Plump ton Corr. 30 Ye beacopled asbrstherand sktera 
b8m Bacon Adv. Loam. u. xa That application which he 
accoupleth it withaL <613 Sia H. Finch Lam{ 1636) 369 They 
were never accoupted in lawfiill matrimanie. s8ee Bacon 
Honey VII, 81 Accoupling it with an Article in the natuie 
of a Request. 1638 D. Person Varieties 11. ix, Fire being 
accoupled to a matter contrary to its own* nature . . this 
terrsstriall matter draweth the fire perforce with it. 

▲eCOI&pltment ^ikzrp'lmdnt). [a. F r.aecoupte- 
ment (iOth c. in Littrd), n. of action f. decoupler : 
ace Accouplk and -ment.] 
tl. The action of coupling one thing to another; 
union, pairing ; marriage union. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347 '4 This excellence that virgynyte 
had as to the respect of thaccouplement of manage ap- 
piareth by manyfold comparacion. 1376 Lambardb Peramb. 
Kent (1896) 339 The law* of God maketh the accouplement 
honorable amongst all men. 1394 R. C[arew] Huarte's 
Exam. Men's lb its tz6i6) 318 If tne father be wise in the 
works of the imagination, and . . take to wife a woman cold 
and moist in the third degree, the sonne borne of such an 
accouplement, shalbe most vntoward. 

2. (In carpentry.) 

18*3 Nicholson Tract. Builder 579 Accouplement, in car- 
pentry ; a tie or brace, or the entire work when framed. 

t JLooou plingf vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Accouplk + 
-inoI.] The act of joining two things into a couple 
or pair ; coupling ; esp. union in marriage. 

13*8 More Richard HI wka 1337, 63/a For lack of which 
lawful! accoupling, & also of other thingea, which the said 
worshipful doctor rather signified then fully expluncd. 

Acooupment, var. Acoupement, Obs. blame, 
t AooonTagd, v. Obs.; also aooora’ge. [a. Fr. 
accourage-r to hearten, encourage, imbolden, OFr. 
acorager, f. h to + corage, mod. Fr. courage, Cour- 
age.] To encourage, hearten. 

1596 Sfenser F. Q. 11. ii. 38 But that same fro ward twain* 
would accorfige. And of her plenty add* unto their need. 
Ibid, iil viii. 34 But he endevored with speoches milde Her 
to recomfort, and accouragc bold. 

t Aooonrfle, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. accourse - 
It. accorsoi— L. occur sus a running to, f. ac-^ad- 
to + cursus running, f. curr-Zre to run.] A running 
up, a hastening forward. 

1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virgin 213 Hee call'd for w 
which came (but too late, with die uccoursc of all that 
above, to helpe her. 

f AoooU'rt, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Court v., with 
ac- =- ad- to, here intensive or expletive: see A- 
prep. 11. A Spenserian artificial form.] To court. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 16 Her other sisters . . were at their 
wanton rest. Accoutring each her frond with lavish fest. 
Aocoustlofl, obs. bad spelling of Acoustics. 
Aoooustre, -tr&ment, obs. i. Accoutre, -ment. 
Aoooutre (ik»*toi), v., also 7 aoooustre, aoou- 
tre. [a. MFr. accoustre-r (mod. accoutrer), of uncer- 
tain origin ; prob. f. & to + coustre , coutre, a sacristan 
or vestry keeper, who robed the clergyman: see 
Littrd and Skeat. The Fr. accoustrer was in i6th c. 
pronounced accoutrer (Cotgr. 1611 has both spell- 
ings', whence accoutre is the ordinary Lng. form ; 
accoustre occurs less commonly in j7ih c.] To 
attire, equip, array. (Rare except in the pa. pple. 
Accoutred.) 

z8o6 Dekkrr Seven Sins it. rArb.) 19 Another therefore of 
the Broode . . aptly accoutred, and armed Cap-a-pe. 1639 
Lady Alimony it. vi. in HazL Dodsl. XIV. 329 Hut nark you, 
madam ; what be those brave blades That thus accoutre you. 
s8le Bunyan Holy War 55 So gallant a company so bravely 
accoutred. s888 Loud. Gas. No. 9189/4 There could not 
be a finer body of men, nor better accoutred. 1706 Phillips, 
To accouter, to dress, attire, or trim. >707 Swift Gulliver 
iv. xl 335 He accoutred me with other necessaries, all new. 
>788 Cbokkr Ariosto's Ort. Fur. xlvl xlvL II. 407 Leon his 
’squires commanded, him to take, Accoutre him. and fit for 
Ruggier make. 1849 Dickens B. Fudge L 3<C. D.ed.)He.. 
was accoutred in a nding dress. 1880 Pall Matt G. 13 Oct. 4 
The new system of accoutring the soldier can only be intro- 
duced gradually. 

Accoutred (ftkff’toid), ppl. a., also 7 aoooua- 
trod. [f. prec. + -ed. The first part of the verb to 
be used, and the only one in common use.] Attired, 
dressed, equipped, arrayed ; generally with the idea 
of being specially attired for some purpose. 

1396 Shaks. Merch. Von. 111. iv. 63 When we are both ac- 
coutered like yong men. s8oi— ful.C.i.li. X05 Vpon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, 1 plunged in. sfiga Benlowe Theophila 
xu 'rl At length shoe’s built up with accoutred grace. 1883 
H. Cogan Voy. 4 Adv. Pinto too All mounted on horses, 
very richly accoutred. 1713 Derm am Physico-Theot. sas 
The helpless well accoutered and provided for. 1793 Southey 
goon of Arc iv. 87 Wka. L 54 Trimly accoutred 


water, 

were 


very triumphant thing 


87 Wka. L 54 Trimly accoutred cc 
I Motley Dutch Rep. ». 57/1 It wi 
ring to tee them thus richly dressed 


court- 

was a 


Aoooutreuffnt (Ikif'taimfnt), alio 6 aoooua* 
trament, 6-7 aoouatre-, aooutre-, apooustramont. 
[a. mid. Fr. accoustrement (mod. accoutrement), n. 
of action f. accoustrer : see Accoutre v. and -ment.] 
L Apparel, outfit, equipment Almost always in 
the pi., clothes, trappings, equipments. Milit. The 
equipments of a soldier other than arms and diem. 



▲OOOWABD. 


AOOBinOV, 


I rn /9 Cmnpi. of Scott (itve) viL 68 The aco u tr em e nt ii ende 
chihync of this dolorus tidy, vu one syde montil. igM 
Fern* of Gentrie Lot el awn embrodure, do- 

paint, engmue and sumps vjpon thdr hanginges, wallet, 
windows*, and other domssttcall aecoustrammentes these 
glorious and commendable ensignes, 1996 Snars Tam. 
Shr. in. iL set To mo she's suuned, not vnto my cloddies : 
Could I repairs what she will wears in me, As I can change 
these poors accoutrements. Twere well for Kate, and better 
formyaelfe. 1800 — A. Y. L. 111. iL 40s You are rather point 
leu ice in your acooustrements. 1641 Sauoessom Serm. II. 
6/1 What are all our crossings, and kneelings, and duckings? 
What surplice, and ring, and all those other ntes and accoutre- 
ments that are used in or about the publick worship; but so 
many commandments of men! 1649 W. Blithe Eng. Im- 
prover Intpr. (165s) iu Having his Plough and all Its Ac- 
cutrements compleated. typ Watts Improv. Mind (i8ox) 
965 Rich and glittering accoutrements wherewith the Church 
of Rome hath surrounded her devotions, xtij Welunoton 
in Gurwood's Desp. X. 499 In order to collect the wounded 
and their arms and accoutrements, 1890 Me walk Rom. 
untier Emp. III. xxviii. 399 There was no camp filled with 
plate, jewels, and splendid accoutrements to be devoted to 
plunder, i8gB Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. 1. lxii. 
941 Without sacrificing everything to the game of the war- 
controctor and the accoutrement-maker. 

2 . The process of accoutring or being accoutred. 
159* Shaks. Merry Wives iv. iL 5 Not onely in the simple 
office of loue, but in all the accustrement, complement, and cere- 
mony of it. sflfo Leitck Muller s Aw. Art % 409. 553 Youth- 
ful representations with slight indication of accoutrement, 
t Acooward, v. Ohs. fa. mid. Fr. accouard-ir , 
f. a to + couard coward.] To render cowardly ; to 
intimidate, cow, or make faint-hearted. 

1530 Palsgr. 416 1 accowarde, I make one fayntc herted, Je 
accouardys : I thought that all the wordes in the world shuld 
not have accowarded the. 

t Aooow'ardiso, v. Ohs., also 5 aoowardyae. 

[f. Fr. accouardis{s-) extended stem o t accouardir: 
see prec. ; assimilated to vbs. in -ize.] - Accowakji. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Metam. xn. xiii, [ Patroclus] assayled the 
Troyans whom he graved moche and acowardysed and mad 
them torne to flygnte. *6«i Cotgr., Acouhardir : To ac- 
towardize, eliminate, make faint-hearted. 

A^oowntie, obs. form of Account. 
t Aoooy, v. Ohs . ; also 4 5 aooy(e, aooia, 6-7 
acooy(e. [a. OFr. acoie-r, acoye-r to calm, appease, 
f. a to + coi quiet, calm:— L. quiet-urn Q iet.j To 
still, calm, quiet, or appease ; hence, to soothe or 
coax (the alarmed or shy), to tame, silence, or daunt 
(the forward or bold). 

c 1350 11 r m. 0/ Palemc 56 |>e cherl . . chastised his dogge. 
had nim blinne of his berking, & to be bame talked, acoyed 
it to come to him, & clepud hit oft. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
v. 78a He nyst how best hire herte for t* acoie. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 3564 Bialacoil, his most joye, Which alle hise 
peynes myght acoye. Lydo. Lhren. Troy 11. xiv. 

Brother a wnyle do acoye The cruel tourment that byndeth 
you so sore. 1930 Palsgr. 416 1 acoye, 1 styll, Jeapaise , or 
je rensquoy : Bene never so angrye, 1 can accoye hym : tout 
soytilcounrouciy Je le puis apayser at accepter. 1937 Tottells 
Afisc. (Arb.) 197 Transmuted thus sometime a swan is he, 
Leda taccoye, and eft Europe to please, 1567 Turberville 
Loner abused, A loving wight For to accoy, accoy, And 
breed c my joy. 1979 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., Then is your 
cureless courage accoyed. 1996 — F. Q. iv. viiL 59 1 received 
was. And oft imbrast . . And with kind words accoyd. ittl 
B. Yong tr. Diana That sweete gracious smile, . . wherewith I 
sawc thee not accoyd. a s6oo Pekle Eclogue 111. 159 How 
soon may here thy courage be accoy’d? 1647 H. More 
Poems 76 The voice these solemn sages nought at all accoyea. 
1706 Phillips, To Accoy (old word): To assuage. 

Aoooynt, early form of Acquaint. 

Aocraae, aooraae, variants of Acrazb v. Obs. 
t Aoore&ie (ikrrs), v. Obs. ; also 5 aorese, 
6-7 aocresB e, 6 aooreaoo. [a. OFr. accreistre , ac - 
crciss-ant :— L. accresc-Prc, f. ac- ad- to + eresc-fre to 
grow. See also Accresce, later, f. L. In sense 2, prob- 
ably for earlier encrese, Increase ; see A- pref. 10.] 
1 1 . intr. To increase or grow by addition. Obs. 
iq< W. Stewart Cron. Scott. II. 999 Malice and invy, 
With greit fervour accressand to sic fold. 1998 Florio, Ac- 
crescere , to increase, to accrease, to add vnto, to augment, 
to growe, to multiplio, to spring, to accrew, to eeke. 1639 
IX Person Varieties 1. 1 6 . 94 Such as aske, why the sea doth 
never debord nor accreace a whit, notwithstanding that all 
other waters doe degorge themselves into her bosome. 

2 . Irons. To increase. Obs. 

1401 Pol. Poems 1 1. 109 (1859* Mo fyngris on rayn bond than 
foure and the thorabe amenusith my worchtng more than it 
acrcsith. 

t A00T88 a 88, sb. Obs . [f. thevb.] Increase. 
1998 Florio, Accrescimento, Encrease, accrease, profit, ad- 
vancement, accrew, eeking. 1603 — Montaigne (1634) 03 The 
friendship 1 beore unto myselfe, admits no accrease, by any 
succour I give my selfe in any time of need. Ibid. (1631) 1. 
xix. 34 For then we shall have worke sufficient, without any 
more accrease 

Accredit (ikredit), V .; also 7aoredlt. [a. Fr. 
accrPdite-r, earlier acriditcr Cotgr. » mettrt h credit, 
f. d to + erPdit Credit. Occurs in 7, but not in gene- 
ral use till late in 8. In no Diet. bef. Todd 18x8.] 
1 . To put or bring into credit, to set forth as 
credible ; to vouch for, sanction, or countenance. 

s6eo Shelton Don Quixote II. iv. vL 63 As well by these 
reasons os by many other,, which aersdit and fort ins mine 
opinion. ci77SCowrEs &«/.43(T.) His censure will (louse tbs 
new diplomatic phrase) accredit Ms praises. i8m Howard 
in Phu. Trans. 173 The exhibition of this stone . . did not 
tend to accredit the account of its descent, stse Southey 
in Q. Rev. XXVI II. so The prediction of calamities for 
France accredited these dreams. 1890 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 


fv* Art 993 It was not sufficiently accredited for a church 
mnd, B870 Gladstone Sp. at Glasgow 6 Dec. (His] mode 
pfact ion at the Cape of Good Hope does not tend to accredit 
his advice in Afghanistan. 

2 . To send forth with credentials, to furnish with 
letters of credit ; to recommend by documents as 
an envov or messenger. Const to, at. 

C1794 Mathias Pursuits 0/ Lit. 390 (17981 He repre- 
sents the opinions of a very large portion of their body by 
whom he is accredited. 189a Gladstone Gleanings IV. vL 
*44 There ore representatives of Portugal and Spain, ac- 
credited from Sovereigns themselves symbols of the popular 
principle. s 06 o Motley Netherlands 1 1. xviit 43a ( 1868 1 The 
sovereign to whom I am accredited. 1863 Kinulakr Crimea 
I* vt* 8^jY876n'here was a prospect of h» being accredited 

3 . To accredit one with something) To accredit it 
as his, to vouch, for his being the owner or author 
of it ; to ascribe or attribute it to him. 


silo McCarthy Hist, own Times 111. ao8 Mr. Bright him- 
self was accredited with having said that his own effort to 
arouse a reforming spirit . . was like flogging a dead horse, 
t Aoore’ditffitffi, v. Obs. [f. Fr. accridite-r or 
It. accreditd-rr + -atk^, as if f. L. +accr?ditd-re, ac- 
credit fit -us, assumed as their source.] A by-form of 
Accredit. 

1694 Sir A Cokainr tr. Loredano, Dianea iv. 1 3. 306 She 
bowed, kissing the Thracians hands who would not resist it, 
to accreditate the beginnings of his Love to be of estimation. 
s66o Howell Lexicon 7 ’efmgi. To PhiioL, It will be an oc- 
casion hereby to a cored i rat her the more. 

Aooreditation (ikredit^ Jan), [n. of action 
f. prec. : see -tion.] The action of accrediting ; 
the fact of being accredited ; recommendation to 
credit or to official recognition. 

1806 Mem. of R. Cumberland I. 417 Having received my 
instructions and letters of accreditation from the earl of Hills- 
borough on the 17th day of April 178a 1814 Sir R. Wilson 

Pr. Diary 1 1. 991 Obtaining my letters of accreditation, etc., 
I set off at one o'clock in the morning. 

Accredited (fikre-ditid), pfl. a. [f. Accredit 
+ -ki>. Cf. Fr. accrtdilt used in the same sense.] 
Furnished uith credentials, publicly or officially 
recognized ; given forth as worthy of belief, authori- 
tatively sanctioned. 

1634 J- Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) %. Those accredited 
believers fur whom it was appointed. 1804 Southey in A nn. 
Rev. 1 1. 4 Columbus persevered, and his discoveries received 
the name of India front his accredited error. s8io — Lett. 
1 1. 901 Colonel Burke is there as an accredited spy. 183s 
Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (1849) 1 . 436 The latest accredited 
rumour is, that the I.ords are determined to resist the reforma- 
tion of the House of Commons. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Se. I. 938 (1857) They sought their philosophy in accredited 
treatises. 1863 Coma Ticket of Leave Man 4 To reward long- 
accredited service in a confidential situation. thqo I lluetr. 
Modr 1 99 ^ Ct * 438 d| P* om,ltlc body accredited at 

▲corffiditl&g (Ikre'ditiij), vbl. sb. [f. Accredit 
+ -inqI .1 The action of vouching for or furnishing 
with credentials. (Mostly gerund ial.) 

1834 Southey Doctor cxviL 983 (1869) I have wronged Job's 
wife by accrediting a received calumny. 1850 Alison Hist . 
Europe VIII. Iv. f 10. 366 The effects . . appeared in the ac- 
crediting of Russian amhassadors to the courtsof these infant 
sovereigns. 187a W. Minto Eng. Lit. Introd. 04 There is 
not so much unanimity in accrediting him with dignity. 

Aooreditibag (akre ditiij), ppl. a. [f. Accredit 
+ -ing^.] Giving credit, furnishing with credentials. 
sJg&gComh. Mag. Nov. 608 Having negotiated bills and ob- 
tained money for a considerable amount, the 1 honourable 
traveller ' had taken himself off before notices of protest had 
come from the accrediting bankers. 

Aoormentitial (eeikrftn^nti JM), a. Biol. [f. 
L. +accrbnent-um addition (f. accresc-fre, see Ac- 
cbebce ; cf. excrement-urn f. ex crescdhre) + - Ici-us 4 * 
*al ; see -ITIAI..] Pertaining to accrementition. 
1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Aoorementition (ee-kr/hi^nti Jsn). Biol. [Im- 
properly formed by form -assoc, with prec. The 
regular word would be accrementation ; cf. fer-ment- 
atton .] Organic growth, by development of blas- 
tema, or by fission of cells, in wnich the new 
formation is exactly like that from which it pro- 
ceeds ; - Accretion. 

1879 Syd. See. Lex. 

AoOTMOffi ( 4 krc s\ v . ; also 7 Moross. fad. L. 
accrcsc-Pre to grow to, grow on, f. ac- m ad - to + 
crisetre to grow. Substituted for, or refashioned 
on, earlier Accrease from Fr, the form actress 
being intermediate.] 

1. To accrue. Obs. exc. as rendering aecriscen 
in Rom. law ; see Accretion 8 b. 

(634-46 J. Row (ths father) Hist . Kirk SeotL (1849)84 Prs- 
bsnaanesfouiKlea upon tithes to occress to the mifustefs live- 


+ 2. intr. To increase, grow up. Obs. 

*637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, il UL 19 How Ilttte 
mootes have accresced to Mounralns. 

1 3 . Irons. To increase, add to. Obs. 
z6 fa Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, *47 Having repaired to 
the great city of Vienne to eocresco his reputation in some 
more degrees. 

A 60 T 88068 M (Ikre'dni). [f. (at if through 
Fr.) on late L. accriscentia, n. of quality f. accrfyc- 
ent-em pr. pple. of accrisc-Pre ; see prec. and -MOB.] 

1 . The process of growing continuously, contin- 
uous growth. 

1839 Coleridge Sfatesm Man. App. B so6 The aflent 
accrescence of belief from the unwotebed depositions of 
a general, never-contradicted hearsay. 

2 . Something which grows on a thing from with- 
out ; an accretion. 

1649 Jsr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xvii. |6The primitive Chris- 
tians . . when they had washed off the accrescences of Gentile 
superstition, they chose such rites which their neighbours 
used, c stsf Coleridge in Rem. (1836) II. aso This acores- 
cence of objectivity in a ghost that yet retains all its ghostly 
attributes and fearful subjectivity is truly wonderfoL 

Aoortfoezioy (llcresgnsi), Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. 
late L. accrescentia ; see prec. and -nct.] prop. 
The quality of being accrescent or of growing on ; 
hence, an accrescence or accretion. 

1649 Tayiae Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 194 We shall have more 
of human infirmities to be ashamed of than can be excused by 
the accrescendes and condition of our nature, 
▲oereffiomt ( 4 kre*s£nt), a. [ad. L. accrescent- 
em pr. pple. of aecrpscPre : see Acoreiioe.] 

1 . Growing continuously, ever increasing. 

>793 Shuckpord Creation 4 Fait 90 (R.) New appearances 
of accrescent variety and alteration. 

2 . Bot. Continuing to grow, growing larger after 
flowering; applied to those parts of the flower 
which nc rmally fall ofT or wither after fertilization. 

1897 Henprey Botany laa Occasionally [the calyx] grows 
during the maturation of the fruit, and is accrescent, foaming 
. . a vesicular envelope to the fijiit. 1876 Olive* Elem. 
Bot. 931 Observe the two accrescent (enlarging after flower- 
inj^bracteoles, replacing the perianth in the pistillate flowers 

il Aaorffiselixiento (akkre>Jime*nto), sb. Mus. 
[mod. Ital., n. of action, f. aeerPscere to increase.] 
The increase of the length of a note by one half 
indicated by placing a dot after it (Little used.) 
1847 In Craig. 

Aoorttfl (ikrf t), V. [f. L. accrPt -, ppl. stem of 
accresc-Pre ; see Acobesoe.] 

X. intr. To grow together by adhesion, to combine. 
»7* J- Twamley Dairying 173 How the different ports 
accrete to bring on Fermentation, or cause the Intestine 
motion excited m Vegetables. 1879 Whitney Ltfeqf Lang. 
xiL *48 The variously accreted formative elements. 

2 . intr. To grow to, adhere, attach itself to. 


In this country, popularity, no less than power, tends to 
accrete to the old. 

8 . trans. To cause (a thing) to grow or unite to. 

1I71 Earle PkitoL Eng. Tongue viL 069 We must assume 
that the reader has thoroughly accreted and assimilated this 
distinction to his habits of mind. x8ti Myers WoFiswertk 
93 1 ts arguments and theories have lain long in Wordsworth's 
mind, and have accreted to themselves a rich investiture of 
observation and feeling. 

Aoorete (ikrf t), ppl. a. [ad. L. accrPt-us, pa. 
pple. of accrPscPre ; see Accresce.] 

1 . Formed by accretion ; made up, factitious. 

>804 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1 . xxviL 13s Milton 
is no factitious or accrete man ; no pleader, no rhetorician. 
1899 Todd £>r/. Anat. 4 Pkys. V. 411/1 Masses of accrete •• 
colouring matter. 


colouring matter. 

2 . Bot. Grown 


adhesion of external 


iiig, and the rest for schoolls. 1661 Laws 6 Acts ut Parti. % The growing together or coherence of separate 

puWor of oomully dUtmct ; coating. 


aervance of such ancient and well grounded Customs and Con- 
stitutions. askikHousek. i/Ckas. // in Housek. Ord(tj^o) 
378 [ItJ acc r etes only to thelre chamber keeper, to the rayne 
of the waiters table. 1793 Stewarts Trial i6x These lands 
ware the best farms on the estate, and moat of the benefits 
accresced from them. >88e Muir head Gains il f 199 The 
•herd of any one who foils accresce* to his co-legatee. 


parts ; said of organs normally separate. 

1I47 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) O 379, Accrete ; fastened 
to another body, and growing with it (Do Cana.). s88e 
A Gray Bot. Text-Bk . 793, Accrete, Grown together, con- 
solidated with some contiguous body. 

Aoorfttion (ikr/'Jon). [ad. L. accrptifin-em, n. 
of action, L accrPl - ppl. stem of accrPsc-Pre ; see 
Aookksoi.] 

L The process of growing by organic enlarge- 
ment ; continued growth. 

1619 Crooks Body 0/ Man 430 The action of the Increasing 
faculty we call Aoimtion, that II when the whole body en- 
creaseth in all his dimensions. 16^ Leiohton on 1 Peter'd 1 
(1617) To desire the word for the increase of knowledge. . is 
necessary and commendable and being rightly qualified is 
a part of spiritual accretion, cv/m Gmson Diet e/ Horsts % 
78 (ad. 3) Young Horses require a greater quantity of food, 
as that is necessary for the Accretion and Growth of thair 
Bodies, sflal Kirby ft Spence Introd. Entom. IV. uxix. 
89 The blood is the principal Instrument of accretion, dfe 
Helps Friends in C. II. x. 03a The tendency of all powerle 
to accretion, end indeed, to very rapid accretion. 

2 . The growing together or coherence of separate 
particles, or of parts normally distinct ; continuous 
coherence : concretion. 

1699-60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. iB«A (1701) After the 
second accretion fblloweth this contemplation which holdeth 
the third room, dkfik tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. 479 U839I 
Aa for stones, seeing they are made by the accretion of 
many hard particles within the earth. 1794 Sullivan View 
ef Nat. I. 94 Compounded indurated matters which era. 



▲OCBXTIVX. 


formed by the accretion of particle*, accumulated and de- 
mited by water. 1833 Pniuim Rivers of Yorksh. iil 43 
The drop, gathered by accretion of minute particles, may 
be enow, ice, or water. x866 Felton Ant. \ Mod. Greses 
L il 94 They [languages) agree, with a single doubtfbl ex- 
ception, in the agglutinating or synthetic method, called 
by Humboldt Incorporation, uy Cam, coalescence* and by 
Schoolcraft, accretion. 

9. Anything formed by the preceding process. 
aSft H. Rooms Orig. Bible <«L 3) iv. 171 That the Bible Is 
an accretion of casual writings arbitrarily linked together. 

4. The process of growth by external addition, 
stfef Bacon Sytva vn. f 602 (165x1 xas Plants doe nourish ; 
Inanimate Bodies doe not : Thsy have an Accretion, but no 
Alimentation, sdey Hakewill A / 0 /, l Iv. 1 1. 40 The losae 
of Elements Is recovered by compensation, of mbit Bodies 
without life by accretion, of living Bodies by succession. 
$j§ Hoasas Dream. Physiol. viii.94 They may by accretion 
become greater in the Mine, or perhaps by generation, 
though we know not how. ttjlToDD Cycl. A not. + PAy*. 
33/x An organised part increases in its dimensions . . not by 
1 accretion, nor by simple distention. sMg Nicholson 


68 


200/. s When unorganised 


sftncraaae in sise, as crystals 


ous arrogance which can measure its [a crystal’s] angles, 
hut throw no light on the laws of its accretion. 

1 6. The assimilation of external matter by a grow- 
ing body. Obs. 


1633 T. Adams Ex/, a Pet. iiL iB <1865) 819 1 must lay to 
your charge . . the acquisition [of grace], and the accretion 
of it. 

0. The adhesion of external matter or things to 
anything so as to increase it. 

1713 Steele Englishman Na i, 12 A false Appearance of 
Wealth within, but no Accretion of Riches from abroad. 
176s Dblaval in Phil. Tran, t. LV. 38 Augmented by the 
accretion of the oily and earthy parts of that moisture. 1873 
Goulbukn Pert. Relig. ii. ra This constant discharge of 010 
particles, or accretion of new ones . . is a sign of the vitality 
of the body. 1876 Douse Grimm** Law f 6t. 151 The accre- 
tion after K pure, of the palatal semivowel y. x88s Daily 
Tel. 8 Mar. To the ftmd estimated to be produced by the 
accretion of new subscribers must be added the large per- 
centage of renewed subscriptions. 

7. That which has grown upon or been gradually 
added from without ; an extraneous addition. 

*«83 A. Wilson Jam** I. Proem 4 To remove the accre- 
tion of bad Humors. 1677 Hals Prim. Grig. Man. 96 
Those places . . have buried the fallen Trees three, four, or five 


foot deep in the ground, by an accretion or cover of Karth. 
1774 Bryant My the/. 1. 164 This accretion will be in every age 
enlarged ; till there will at last remain some few outlines only 


Mytkol 

. _„j there will at last remain some few out , 

ef the original occurrence. 2863 Msmvalk Rom. Re/, v. 150 
(1B67) Ha strove to pare away the accretions of age. 1878 
Gladstonn In 19M Cent. 75a Professor Geddes divides the 
Iliad into a primary work and a later secondary addition or 


8. Law. A. The increase of property by the ad- 
herence of something to it, as of land by the form- 
ation of alluvium ; - Accession, b. The increase 
of an inheritance or legacy by the addition of the 
■hare of a failing co-heir or co-legatee. 

sSga Lysll Print. Ce*L 1. 308 To this source the rapid ac- 
cretions of land on parts of the Syrian shores where rivers 
do not enter, may be attributed. s8So Muirhkad Gains il 
ft isa If a man have instituted My his three sons as his heirs, 
hut have passed over his daughter, she by accretion becomes 
heir to the extent of a fourth of the inheritance. Ibid. 447 
Where there were several agnates of the same degree, and 
some declined the inheritance, their shares went by accre- 
tion to those who took. 

▲ooretiTO (akrf ’tiv), a. [f. L. accrrt ppl. 
atern of accrcscbe (see Accuses) + -tvs, as if ad. 
L. *accr?tivus.'\ Belonging to accretion or con- 
tinuous growth. 

sftig Glanvillr See/sis Sci. is. 81 We can no more discern 
their accretive motion, than we can their most hidden cause. 
Ibid. xi. 60 We have no sense of the accretive motion of 
Plants or Animals. 

Aoorew(e, obi. form of Accrue sb. and v. 

t JLooriT&iratft, Obs. rarer 1 , [f. L. «*•-- 

ad- to + crimind-ri to accuse of crime.] To accuse 
of a crime. 

sftgg Lost range Charles 1, 146 Being accriminated in the 
Star-chamber for this corrupting of witnesse. 

t JLoorimina*tion f Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action, 
f. prec] Accusation of crime. 

1633 Lkhtranor Charles /, 34 King Charles .. did not dis- 
cern any thing in the accriminatious, of so horrid import as 
might blemish his owning him (.Buckingham). 

Aooroaoh v . ; also 4-6 aoroohe, ao- 

oroohe. [a. OF T.acrocke-r (later acerocber, see Ac-) 
to hook in, draw with a hook ; cf. acroc sb. ; f. d prep. 
to + eroc crook, hook ; an adoption of a word com- 
mon to Scandinavian, German, and Celtic,— Olcel. 
krJk r, ODu. crake, Breton krbh, Welsh erwg, Gaelic 
erac-an. See Crook.] prop* To draw with a hook 
or grapple; hence, 

1. To draw to oneself, catch, attract, acquire. 

c 1315 E. E. Allit. Poems A. xo68 Jte none may Jber of 
acroche no myjte To spotty. 1303 GoWBS Cm/, ft. 315 
And fire, whan it to tow approcneth, To him anon the 
strength aocrocheth Till with hm hate it bo devoured, ibid. 
1. 3x4 The ship, which wend his hslpe accroche, Drmf all 
to pieces on the rochet e 1430 Lvuo. Botha* m. v. 73a 
(X5S4 1 Ambitious t’accrocha great riehasea. lip Palsgr. 
■4*6 1 acroche, as a mandothe that wynneth goooes or landes 
off another by sleyght, Jaetroche. 


i With A® meself: To grasp or lay hold on what is 
not<OM*s own; to usurp [authority or jurisdiction). 

tggir JUstall, Slat, as Ed. III. vUi. 1 3 Forihat the seen- 
larjiitkes doe accroche to them c ... . 


of voidance of 


beiNism or right —as Edm. HI. 6 (anno 1330) The Bishop 
of Rome oeexoching tokim the Sriffiiories of such pease* 
sioneand Benefices, doth giue and graunt the same Benefices 
to Anane. sfiga Pkvnnb Sop. Power Pari iil 34 The sold 
Sir Hughes had accroached to them the myall power in 
divers manner, 1732 Carts Hist. Eng. II. 593 Aiding and 
abetting the five appealed and attainted persons, in their 
aocraiding to them the royal power. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist* IL xvl 374 They had attempted to accroach to them- 
selvea nival oower. 

8 . imb \ To encroach. fSee A- pref. 7 .] 
igl Palsob. 417 The mighty men accredit over upon 
their poore neyghbours : Its /nissans act roc heat touejenr* 
ear wars posers* voysynt. 

( 4 krJ«‘tJin\ vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 


-IN°IJ (Now mostly gerunaial.) 

1. The act of drawing to oneself. 

c 1430 Lydg. Botha s 111. six. ox a Their accroching 

of temporal riches Whan thei be tirantes. 

2. The seizing or usurping of sovereign power. 
1968 Blacsstonb C omm . IV. 76 The accroaching, or 1 


>er (a very uncertain chu|t) 

was' in the ax Edw.' Ilf. held to be treason in a knight of 
Hertfordshire, who forcibly assaulted and detained one of 
the king's subjects till he paid him 90 1 1874 Cumi Hist. 
Eng. xa6 They had been guilty of accroaching to themselves 
the royal authority. 

Aooroacbmunt (&krJ®*tJnriFnt). [a. Fr. as- 
crochement , n. of action, f. aecrocher ; see Aooboaoh 
and -mbkt.] The action of accroaching; usurp- 
ation ; encroachment. 

In Phillips 1706, Bailf.y, Johnson, etc. 

JLooraml (ikr/7fil). [f. Accrue v. + -al*.] - 
Accretion 8 h. 

1880 Muirhkad Gains 447 Adcret/o, accretion or accrual. 

+ Accrue (ftkr«*\ sb. Obs.; also 6-7 aaorewe. 
[a. Fr. accrue ; OFr. acreue, acrewe growth, in- 
crease, orig. pa.pple. of ac-croltre, OF r.acreistre 
L. accresclre : see Accreahe.] 

1. Accession, reinforcement. (Cf. Crew.) 

1377-87 HoLtNRHED Chrtm. III. 1x35/1 The towne of Calis 

and the forts thereabouts were not supplied with anie new 
accrewes of soldiers. 1630 M. Godwym Annals Eng. hi. 283 
Should be able . . to oppose the French by the accrue of 
Scotland. 1641 Pref. to Chehe's Hurt of Sedition , c 2 Thu 
accrue of honour to her tonne made his learned mother the 
Vniversity a suiter to him. 

2. Advantage accruing. 

xfiag Sir H. Finch Law To Reader (1636) Witnesse the 
veiy phrase, the termes of Art, excluding all hope of accrue 
to Lay-conceited opinions. 

3. A stitch increasing the size of network. 

STBS Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Casting-net , As you work, 
cast some Accrues from six Meshes to six Meshes, even to 
the second Range from the Lever, and make the third with- 
out Accrues; then cast the Accrues again to the fourth 
Range, and work the fifth without Accrues, and do so by all 
tha rest, until the Net is eight or nine Foot in H eighth. 

Accrue (&kr«-), v., also 5 acrewe, 6-7 aoorew. 
[App. f. the sb. in early sense of OFr. acrewe * that 
which grows up, to the profit of the owner, on the 
earth or in a wood,' though early instances of this 
in F.ng. are wanting. It translates L. accresclre and 
OFr. asreistre in the law-books.] 

L To fall (to any one) as a natural growth or in- 
crement ; to come by way of addition or increase, 
or as an accession or advantage. Const, unto, to. 

1470 Hardino Chrtm. Proem. xii. 7 So by your mother the 
right to you ecrewes. 1379 Spenser She/h. Cat. Dcd. , That, 
by the basenes of such parts, more excelleucie may occrew 
to the principals 160a Warner Albion's Eng. (1612; ix. xlv. 
213 To him by law- Descents, the Scepter did accrew. x0aa 
Hkylyn Cosmogr. (1682) 1. 140 Such lesser parcels and oddita- 
ments, os have accrewed to their Estate. x6aa R. Callis 
On Stat. Sewers (1647) 30 Lands left to the shore by great 
quantities . . accrew wholly to the King. 164a Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 59 There are, I confess, some new additions, 
vet small to those which accrew to our Adversaries, a x66o 
Buti.kr Rem. (1730) 1. 234 More Proselltes and Converts use 
t’accrue To false Persuasions, than the right and true. 1691 
Ray IViid. God( 1714) 204 Several advantages which accrue 
to us. 1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 969 The forfeiture for 
such alienations accrued in the first place to |hn immediate 
lord of the fee. 1856 Miss Muloch John Halifax led. 17) 
223 Pay over to your order all moneys, principal and interest, 
accruing to her. 

2. To ttriae or spring as a natural growth or re- 
sult Const. front (by, of obs.). Esp. of interest: To 
grow or arise as the produce of money invested. 

1389 Horsey Trav. App. 30a (1857) The costotnes that 
acrewe by t ratty eke manye xyndes of wayes. 139a W. West 
Symbolaogr. 1. L | ai B, Obligations accrewing of these are 
said to bee contracted by consent, e xfieo H. Anderson Law 
Of Christ in Farr's S. P. jpb From innocence a native joy 
accrues. 1633 Quarles Emblems (xji 8) u L 6 What danger 
can accrue from such blest food. X67S 5 Comskr Comp. 
Ttm/le (1702) 209 The comfort sad credit that will accrue 
from such admissions. 17M Pridbav* Orig. Tithes ii. 34 A 
Divine Right is that which acorueth ftefi A Divihe Law. 

» (f (C. AnsteyI New Bath Guide xv/06 Do the Ills of 
ankind from Religion accrue f *774 /Bryant Mytkol I. 
14 Great light . . wiliaccrue from examining thirabuse. xlga 
M'Cullocn Taxation tu. iL 431 Interest begins to accrue 
from the moment that the loan la bargained for. 

1 3, To grow, grow up. Obs. (See Aooresgx.) 
B&H C. Edmonds Conors Com. xj 6 They would haue ac- 
crewed to such a multitude of people, as could not haue bene 


onotahiad within the rules of goneraenwut. tfraWsmi^/. 
beam's Mng. u. xL 50 But sight and talks accrew to loue. 1633 
P. Flxtcuu Pttr/lo Is. i.X s. The world more aged by new 
youths accrewing. sifreGLANViLLS Sadmtismusifsb. s)l m 6 
Body i# a substaoca BMierial coalesoent or accruing together 
Into one. 

+ 4. trams. To gather up, collect. Obs. 

*334 R. CJarbw] Huartis Trial ^f Wits (1306) I. 7 When 


Ibid. iv. 41 A man . . at one instant . . accrues more wit and 
afailiBe than he bed before, xfilf Manley Grotinds Low- 
Conntrey-Warrs 636 The United states, to whom but newly 
redeem’d from Servitude was ac cr ewed an Ample Dominion. 
[The last example is perhaps intr. Cf. the eon was risen.) 
AoOVUd likrd'd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

L Accumulated by nowth. 

1780 Kiiwam in Phil Trams. LXXI. tl To determine . . 
the real specific gravity of this acid., the Quantity of accrued 
density must be found, and subtracted. x88x Tumss 19 Feb. 
9/5 With an accrand surplus of revenue over expenditure and 

2. Her. Grown up, full grown, as a tree. 

1864 Boutbll Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xi. 70 Trees. . if grown 
to maturity, are accrued. 

Aoonicmut (&kn7 > m€nt). [f. Accrue v. + 
•ment.J The process or work of accruing ; hence, 

1. The action of falling to any one, as a natural 
growth or accession ; the coming into existence or 
becoming due of interest on money. 

tfixs Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x632) ix. vii. 530 He did un- 
questionably vpon the first accruement of the interest . . ex- 
ercise all the offices of the ruyall power. 167a K. Taylor 
Cromwell xo The glory and grandeur of that renowned 
succession to, and accrumcnt of. Dominion. 

2. That which accrues or has accrued ; an addi- 
tion or accession by natural growth; an inert mint. 

1607 Walkington O/t. Giant of Hum. Ep. Dcd. 2 It brings 
a great accrumcnt unto wisdume and learning. s6es He> l\ n 
Cosmogr. (1682)11.73 Much impoverished in their Estate? by 
Marriages and other accruments. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Kxemp. 11. 95 We shall not finde any great affluence of tun- 
1 Worthies in. 164 The 


porull accruements. 166a Fuller ,, 

Knight calmly gave in the unquestionable particulars of the 
Bottom he began on, the accrewment by his Marriage, and 
what was advanced by his industry and frugality. 1676 
Jer. Taylor Sh//L Strut. 245 For ever receiving new Addi- 
tions and fresh Accruments. 

Aoorur (&kr«*3j). Law. [f. Accrue r. + -kr-, 
by form-imitation of misnom-er , tts-er, etc., white 
the termination is that of Fr. intin.] The action of 
accruing Accretion 8 b. 

.«•* Nichols Britton 11. ii. 9, 1. 919 There is also a kind of 
title which has some resemblance to succession, namelv title 
by accruer [siccum far mcres\ This is where, by the death 
of one parcener without heir, his share accrues to the other 
parcener. Ibid. vi. ii. 7, II. 316 If one of them dies, the 
shores of the rest shall be thereby increased . . by u kind of 
right called that of accruer [a/eli drtit d* aecresj. 

Aoondag t&krsr iq), vbl. sb. [f. Accrue v. + 
-inqM Natural growth. (Now mostly gtrundial.) 
Mod. On the accruing of the interest. 

▲corning Uknriip, ppl. a. [{. Accrue v. + 
-iNofi.] Coming as a natural accession or result ; 
arising in due course. 

>683 Brit. Speculum 934 The Inestimable and unspeakable 
Blessings accrewing from the Union of England and Scot- 
land. 1704 Swift Ta. Tub ix. (1700) 117 A mighty ad- 
vantage accruing to the public. *817 Jab. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. viiL 670 The accruing demands of the current year. 
1877 H. A. Page De Q ninety II. xix. 179 To set forth even 
the accruing disadvantages in humorous self-irony. 

▲oorUfft (ftknrst), v. rare- 1 , [f. L. ac-=ad- 
to + cnes/a hard surface.] ?To stiften or harden. 

s88s Black more Chet stowed in Gd. H’ds. Mar. 148 Her 
name accrustcd finally to the positive form of ' Spotty.’ 

Accuate, obs. var. Acuate v. 

f Aooub. ‘ The print of any creature's foot.* 
Cocke ram i6j6 . 

Aoouba*tioiI (sckiubftjim). [ad. L. accubii- 
tidn-em, var. of accubitidn-em, n of action, f. accuba-re 
to lie near to, f. ac- - ad- to 4* cubart to lie.] 

f 1. The posture of reclining at table, practised by 
many ancient nations. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. K/. 241 Accubation, or 1) ng 
downeat meales was a gesture used by very many nations. 
ibid. 244 Now there was leaning on Jesus bosome one of his 
disciples whom Jesus loved ; which gesture will not so well 
agree unto the potitiuii of silting but is natural! .. in 
the Laws of occudruoii. 1636 Cowley Davideis 1x669) n. 7 1 
The words of Session and Accubation are often confounded, 
lioth being in practice at several Times, and in several 
Nations. 

2. Med. Lying in ; - Accouchement. 

iftn Syd. See. Lax. 

t AOOHTIlb, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. aceumb-fre 
to lay oneself down, esp. at tables f. ac- ad- to + 

- cumoere to stoop, lie down.] To recline at meals, 
like the Greeks and later Romans. 

1646812 T. Browne Pseud. E/. 941 Now of their aecnmbing 
places, the one was called Stibadion and Sigma, carrying the 
figure of an hake Muone, and of an uncertaine capacity. 

tAcrambency. Obs. rare- 1 , ft Aocumbent, 
as if ad. L. +accumbentia : see -not.] The state of 
being accumbent ; the reclining position at table. 

1638 J. Robinson Kudoxa v. 142 They date but seem to 
worship the bread, by kneeCtig before it ; yet will they 
reverence it with their head bare ; which is no gesture be- 
fitting familiar accumbeacy, and fraternal communion. 


ACOtrXUULTOB. 


AOCtXMBBNT. 


Aociwbftllt (fcksrmb£nt),/p/. a. and sb. [ad. X* 
accumbemkdm, pr. pple. of accumkdrn see Aoocmb.] 
A adj. 

1. Lying up to, or reclining at table. 

1717 C, Auuthnot A net. Corns, ste ; 194 The Roman re- 
cumbent or (more properly) accumbent poetore in eating was 
introduc'd after the wet Punick War. 

2. Bol. Lying against anything; used in oppo- 
sition to incumbent ', or lying upon something. A 
term applied to the embryo of crucifers, when the 
cotyledons have their edges longitudinally applied 
to the folded radicle. 

1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 094 Thlasfi: Pouch laterally 
compressed, emarginate ; values winged at the back, many- 
Mcded. Cotyledon* accumbent (Ob). 

B. sb. One who reclines at table according to 
the ancient manner. Hence generally, One who is 
at table (without regard to posture). 

1636 Br. Hall Occas. Msdit . (1851) 91 What a penance 
must be done by every accumbent. In sitting out the passage 
through all these dishes. 

t Aoomnhtr, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 aoombre, 
aoumbre; 4-6 aoomber, aoumber ; 5-baoomer, 
aooombre ; 6 aocumbre, aoooumbre, aooomber, 
aooumber. [for earlier encombre (See A- pref 10 , 
a. ( >Fr. encombrc-r, f. cn in, on + eombrer , cumbrer\ 
see Cumbkb. Subseq. confused with words in a - 
L. ad and refashioned as Aocumber. For this the 
original encumber and simple cumber have again 
been substituted, not appearing after 1600.] 

To encumber, overload, oppress, overwhelm, crush. 

c 1314 Guy Warttr. 1 18 Mete we hem ther on the doune, 
Acumbre hem and legge hem doune. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 

1 1. 50 And lat no conscience aoombre he. 1399 Dtp. Rich. 11 , 9 
Kfor they a-combrede the contre, and many curse servid, 
And carped to the t omounen with the kyngys mouthe. 1460 
< 'Area. Ckron. xaa Kthelthredus . . was so aenmered with the 
1 Junes, that he . . acordcd with them to pay hem • erly X 
thousand pound. 1470 Harding Ckron. lxvii. IAj create 
thereafter it received the name of Hexnclinon, Octoclinon. 
multitude of paiens . . accombred all the realme. 1477 Past. 
Lett. 793 111 . 183, 1 wote not whether that the length of 
mater acuinbred you. 1481 Caxton Reynard (1844) 43 1 make 
iny confession openly . . that my soul be not acombred. t ea* 
Fisher Whs. 416 She was sore accombred with that open 
shame. 1344 Phaye* Of the Pestilence 11. ii. Oftentimes ac- 
coumbred with manyenaughtyesycknesses. zj6x T. N [orton] 
( 'nlvin's Inst. 1. 53 Vnles&e we listed to accomber our seluea 
in thinges trifling and vnprofitable. 1363 Homilies il xv. 11. 
118^9) 449 Yen, Ming accombred with the cloaked hatred of 
Cain, with the long covered malice of Kaau. 1380 Campion 
Hist. I ret. (1633) ix. *8 Unable any longer to dwell in their 
ships, accum tired with carriage of women and children. 

t Aconmbared, ppl. a. Cbs . ; also 4 aoora- 
bred, 5-6 accombred. [f. prec. 4 - -Rn.] Over- 
whelmed, embarrassed, entangled, encumbered. 

c 1300 A". A Us. 80a 5 Acombred buth theo lymes alle. c 1386 
Chaucer C. T. Prol. 508 (Ell earn. & Hengw.) He sette nat 
his benefice to hvre And leet his aheepe encombred in 
the myre l other MSS. acombred. acumbret, acumbredej. 
1590-41 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 147 As doth th a accumbred 
sprite the thoughtful throes d ; scover. Of fierce deliglit, of 
fervent love, that in our hearts we cover. 136a Strknh. & 
H. Ps. cxliii. 4 (16x9) Within me in perplexitie Was mine 
an:ombred sprite. 1577 ®7 Holinshed Ckron. HI. 907/s 
My conscience was incontmentlie accombred, vexed, aud 
disquieted. 

t Aoon inbermg, vbl. sb. Obs., also 4 aooom- 
bring. [f. Accumbeu + -inc 1 !.] The action of en- 
cumbering, overloading, or overwhelming. 

1440 Ayenb. 1 8 1 Vor ine pc ende li> ofte accombrlnge 
ana nyxt )m havene spiles ofte pet ssip pet gej> zikerliche ine 
)>c hc}e ze. 

t AcCUUlb ing, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Accumb 4- -IKQ 1 .] 
A reclining at table. 

1646 [See under Ai ciimb]. 

t AecuTXibr&noe. Obs . ; also 5 aoombraunoe, 
6 aoo-. [for earlier eucombraunce, a. OFr. encom- 
b ranee, f. ettcombre-r : see Accumbkk and -nor.] 
The act of encumbering, impeding, overwhelming ; 
molestation, injury. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armet l xvil. 49 Which thyug is 
grute acombraunce and full ol pare!, asgsi Helyas in 
Thoms’ A'. E. Pr. Rout. (1858) Ilf. 67 To noye and do ac- 
combraunce to them. 

t A001L*mbr01UI 9 «. Obs.\ also 5 ooombrou* 
[for earlier etuomberous : secAccuMBKU and -ous; cf. 
Cumbrous.] Cumbrous, oppressive, troublesome. 

r 139a Chaucer Combi. Fenus 40 (Tanner MS.) A litill 
tyinehls gifte is agreable But ful acombrous is the vsynge 
[other MSS. encoumberouse, en cumbrous, encomberousj. 

Aocumlnate, obs. variant of Acumtnats. 
t Aooumulie, aooimqrH v. obs. rare- 1 . 

[a. Fr. accumule-r, ad. L. accumuld-rt : see next.] 
The early form of Accumulate. 

1490 Caxton Rneydos lit. 17 In whiche place there haddc be 
accumyled or hspea of sonde a lytyl hyfle or mountycle. 

AcoUUVlfttf (iki//*mi*fldt), ppl. a. ; also 6 
aooumulat, nooumilato. [ad. L accumulates, 
pa. pple. of accttmu/d-re to heap up; f. at- - ad- to + 
cumula-re to heap ; f. cttmul-us a heap.] Heaped 
up by additions; aggregate. Formerly both adj. 
and PpU.\ as pple. now replaced by Accumulated. 

*838 More To ltonry Vfll , Wks. 1357, 14*4/1 Of your 
mere abpndant goodnes heped and acuumilate vpon me. 
1603 Bacoh Adv. Lean. 1. 11 Secretes., was made a person 


heroyeajf, and hie memorie accumulate with hoi 
and humane, H67 H. Moaa XHv. Dial. (1713) v. xxix. 498 A 
very accumulate Completion of that Prediction, m T. 
H earns Duet. Hist. (ed. 3) I. ass It was an accumulate Hum- 
ber, or Council of Priests, to whom ordinary appeals cams. 
‘ ~ ---- - ” , hi Tlte olast with light- 

‘aloft amid the accu- 
■. Deuhalion 11. iv. 80 
The accumulate store saved from the wrecks of Time 
immlitt (ikWmirfbit), v. [f. prec. (or 
on analogy of vbs. so formed); with pple. accumu- 
lated, in pretence of which the earlier participial 
use of accumulate went out.] 

1. trams. To heap up in a mam, to pile up ; to 
amass or collect, a. Usually 
13*0 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett . 1. 105. II. sz I desyre nat 
thy* Ibr any mynd*, God y* my jugge, that I have to accu- 
134s Elvot 7 m. Gouem. 8 This Zoticus.. soldo 


(good. 

all the sajyngee and doynges of the Empcrour, intendynge 
to accumflate abundance of richcase. 1004 Shaks. Oik. 111. 
iii. 370 Neuer pray more : Abandon all remorse On Honors 
head, Horrors accumulate. 1613 — Hen. FI It, in. ii. 107 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated? stf* Ray 
Dissol. World 41 I might accumulate places out of the 
Ancients and modems to this purpose. 1760 Burke Stats 
Hat. Wks. II. 82 She borrowed large sums in every year ; 
and has thereby accumulated an immense debt. imB rsaaiAa 
Cert. Far. Man 199 PUny exerted surprising industry in ac- 
cumulating authorities. 1840 Macaulay Cot* 7 Those who 
lived to rise to the top of the service often accumulated con- 
siderable fortunes. 1873 Gladstone Gleanings VI. xxxvi. 
z*8 To accumulate observances of ritual is to accumulate 
responsibility. 

b. lit. ( 1 after Lat.) rare. 

Barlow Columbiad ill. 66* Soon the young captive 
prince shall roll in fire, And all his race accumulate the pyre. 
1880 Stanley in Evening Standard 34 Feb. 8/5 Had either 
of them fallen in that arduous struggle, their graves would 
have been accumulated with all the honours which tha Ameri- 
can Republic could bestow. 

O. alsot. (in fig. sense). 

1838 J. G. Holland Titcomb's 1 ett. vii. *37 We strive 
to accumulate beyond our wants and beyond the wants of 
our families. 

2. To take (degrees) by accumulation, to take a 
higher degree at the same time with a lower, or 
at a shorter interval than is usual ; as permitted at 
some of the English Universities ; also absol. 

169* Wood Ath. Oxen. I. col. 86a Ha accumulated the de- 
grees in Physick, and waa afterwards honorary Fellow of th* 
Coll, of Phys. at Lond. /bid. I. col. 819 Rob. Moor of New 
Coll, who accumulated, was admitted. 17a! Amherst Terr. 
Fit. I>ed. 7 Doctor Wills . . was strenuously opposed in 
taking his degree . . and was by matry persons denied the 
common favour of accumulating. 1733 Chambknn Cycl. Wood 
gives numerous instances of Accumulators, \. e. persons who 
accumulated or took degrees by Accumulation, at Oxford. 

3. intr. (from reflexive). To grow into a moss, 
quantity or number; to go on increasing. (Not in J.) 

(739 Symmer in Ellis Ong. Lett. 11. 477 IV. 413 Setting 
aside the debt that must accumulate upon it. 1769 Gold- 
smith Deserted FUL 5a 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a 

K ey, Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 1796 J. 

orse Amor. Goog. 1. 417 These funds . . are fast accumulat- 
ing by interest. sBi6 Siielley Alai for 431 More dark And 
dark the shade* accumulate. 1836 Kane Arctic Explor. 
I. xx. sso On ths *6th disasters accumulated. s966 Motley 
Dutch Rep. iv. v. 6*7 Events were rapidly rolling together 
from every quarter, and accumulating to a crisis. 1868 
Prasd Water farming xv. 157 Mud is apt to accumulate In 
such places. 

Acc umulat ed (fiki/?*mi#7lHted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED .1 Heaped up, collected. 

176a Falconer Shipw. il b6j Accumulated peril* thus 
arise. 1764 Reid Inq. Hum. Mi mi. v. f 1. 119 They mane 
heat a particular element diffused through nature, and accu- 
mulated in the heated body. 1781 Gibson Decl. 4 F. III. 
144 To enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of three 
hundred triumphs. 1830 D. Thomas Crisis if Being i. 9 
The past has given to you its accumulated experiences to 
study, i860 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. zai Yesterday I burnt 
. . the accumulated letters aud paper* of twenty years. 

Accumulating (aki«*mirfl^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. ai 
^prtc 4 - -incJ.] The action of heaping up, of gather- 
utg, or growing into a heap. Also gerundially. 

1794 Sullivan Fieri/ Hat. 1. 76 These different matters, 
in accumulating, form a cone, the necessary shape given by 
accumulated substances falling from the same given point. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 15 How the love of accumulating 
money grows an absorbing j fusion. 
attrib. 

183a McCulloch Taxation (ed.a'hu. L 419 By giving addi- 
tional force to the accumulating principle, and by stimulating 
individuals to maintain themselvea 

Accumulating (lki«:mitflr tig), ppl. a. [f. of 
prec. 4 -INC**.] Growing into a heap or stock; in- 
creasing. 

s8sa Southey Bk. 1 
ing fund of good ' 
the Saints 1 


r. of ths Ch. I.300 A 
works, which tnoui 
vertheless not to be 


large and accumulate 
iou^h supererogatory in 


Accumulation (ikiw-mi/fl^ jan). [ad. L. ete- 
cumu/utibH-em, n. of action, f. accttmu/are: see 
Accumulate.] 

1. The action of accumulating; heaping up, 
amassing, collecting, lit. and fig. 

ths6 Shaks. Ant. 4 C/.ni. I xo ms lieutenant. For qulcke 
accumulation of renowne. Which he atchiu’d by* th' minute, 
lost his fauour. sdia Brkrewood Lang. 4 Reh fir. xiU. 136 
That gathering of waters & discovery of the Earth, was 
made, not by any mutation in the Earth, but by a violent 
accumulation of the waters, or heaping them up op high, 
1730 Johnson Rambler No. 147 T 1 Little things grow by 


continual accumulation. s8m M Culloch Pol Rem. iv. 415 
la alt tolerably well governed countries, the principle of u> 
cumulation ha* uniformly had a marked ascendancy over 
»• principle of expenoe, 1873 Hamiton JsUstl Life v. 
1L 183 There are a hundred rules toe getting rich, but the 
msttnet of accumulation is worth all auca rules put together. 

2. The action or proceaa of growing into a heap, 
or large amount, spec. The growth of a sum of 
money by the continuous addition of the interest to 
the principal. 

*40* Caxton Rneydos xviiL 68 Merueylloaae sorowe, 
wherof her herte waa surpnrsed in (ret accumyiaiyon of ea> 
tranrn dysplaysur. x8aD La Grenville Sinking Fund 9 
The principle of unlimited accumulation was expressly ex- 
cluded from that law. by a provision which limited to fber 


Huxley Physiogr. 189 They form, by their accumulation, a 
cone-shaped mound or hill. 

8. The combination of several distinct acts or 


exercises into one, so that they are performed at. 
a single exercise, or without the usual interval. 
spec. The taking of several degrees together, and 
iii such a way that the exercises for the lower count 
04 part work for the higher. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Accumulation of degrees, in 
an university, is used for the taking of several degrees to- 

S ther, and with fewer exercises, or nearer to each other, 
an the ordinary rules allow of. 1865 Monastic Life in Mid. 
Ages in hngltskm. Mag. Feb. 139 It would not appear that 
the divine offices were mid then as now by accumulation, 
i.e. by joining several of tbe services together at convenient 
tunes. 


4 . An accumulated mara ; a heap, pile, or quan- 
tity formed by successive additions. 

1490 Caxton Entydos xv. 61 He was therof vtterly dys- 
playsed wherby a grete acumulacyon of yie and wrathe he 
bagate wythin the roote of hys herte. 1663 Manley Cre- 
tins ' s Low-Countrey- Warrs 6 lids great Accumulation of 
Fortune, being transposed unto the Austrian Family. . aug- 
mented their Power. *760 Jonnbon in Boswell (Routl.) 3*5 
You [Dr. Burney) are an honest man to have formed so 
great an accumulation of knowledge. 4843 Carlyle Past 
4 Pres. (1858) 34* The Ant leys up accumulation of capital. 
1876 Frlkman Norm. Com/, f. 65 6 The nickname evidently 
alludes to his great accumulations of property. Hux- 
ley Physiogr. 64 The winter’s accumulation or snow la never 
completely melted by the summer sun. 

Aoorunulative (ftkiM-mtoiaiv), a. [f. L. ac- 
rumuldt- ppl. stem of accumulate : ste Accumulate 
4 * - 1 VK.] Characterized by accumulation. 

1. Arising from accumulation or successive addi- 
tions of particulars ; cumulative, collective. 

m 1631 Cleveland Ruportismus 16 7 Scatter th* roch- 
mulatlve King; untrass That five-fold Fiend the State's 
Smoctymnuus. 163a Milton Lett, ef Stats Wks. 1847, §96/* 
For more ample and accumulative satisfaction, ana to re- 
move all Scruples from your Excellency. i86h Fuller 
Worthies 11. azi The Distinction of Accumulative end Com 
atructive Treason was coyned, and caused hi* Destruction. 
1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 9/1 No particular crime 
was specified in the aentenca against Sully, but a general 
accumulative charge in which treason was comprehended. 
x86a Whateley in Ltfe 4 Carr. (x866) II. 39* Such persons 
cannot understand the force of accumulative proof. 

2. Of things : So constituted as to accumulate or 
increase in amount ; as money does by the con- 
tinuous addition of the interest to the principal. 

1S57 Kurkin FoL Econ. Art. ii. 96 Thus the science of na- 
tions is to be accumulative from father to con : each learning 
a little more and a little more*, each receiving all that was 
known, and adding its own gain 5 the history and poetiy ef 
nations are to he accumulative ; each generation treasuring 
the history and songs of its ancestors, adding its own history 
and its own songs : and the art of nations is to be accumu- 
lative, just as science and history are : the work of living 
men not superseding, but building itself upon the work or 
the pitsL 1863 Morning Star 7 Jan. 6 The sinking fund is 
accumulative. 


S. Of persons : Given to accumulate or amass. 

1817 Coleridge Poems 139 Taylor is eminently discursive, 
accumulative, and (to use one of his own words; agglomena* 
tive. 

AoC TUnulgt iTSly (ikii?*miilUftivli), adv. [t 
prec. 4 - -ly>.] In an accumulative manner ; collec- 
tively. 

1637 Rkkvk Gods Plea for Nineveh 144 We cry cunningly, 
artificially, disjunctively, by parts, bybalfes, rather then cry 
really, accumulatively, mightily. 187* Smith Syn. 4 Ant- 
onyms, Apiece, adv. Ant. Collectively, Accumulatively. 

Aoo iUaUIit iv— 88 (&kiM , nu«H€livnes). [£ 
os prec. 4 - -nebs.] The quality of being accumula- 
tive ; tendency to amass. 

x86e Tiiosnhurv Turner 1. 363 That greedy accumulative- 
ness that made Turner amass money, made him also, in hs 
intellectual tendency, accumulate facts. 

Accumulator (&ki/7‘mif71r*tax). [a. L. accumu- 
lator, n. of agent f. accumuldre 4 see Accumulate 
and -OB.] * 

L One who heaps up, amasses, or collects. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa V. 6a (i8xx) To go on heap^ 
iug up, till Death, as greedy an accumulator as themselves, 
gathers them into his gamer. 1870 A tkenaum *3 July itt/i 
The contemptible insignificance of the sordid accumulator 
. . whose wealth becomes much less his own property than 
the possenion of society. 

2. One who takes degrees by accumulation. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. I. col. 851 Charles Croke of the same 
hw»use, an Accumulator and Coinpounder. 1793 Chambers 
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C/cl. Su/p. Wood gives numerous instances of Accumula- 
tors ; L e. persons who accumulated, or took degrees by Ac- 
cumulation at Oxford. 

8. Anything that accumulates, spec. An apparatus 
or arrangement for collecting and storing electricity. 

i<97 W. Thomson Voy. of Challenger II. Iii7 43 These ac- 
cumulators are india-rubber bands, 2 inch in diameter and 

3 feet in length, K. S. Bala, in Cassell's Tech*. Educ. 
1. 941/3 This energy is stored up by the engine in what is 
called an accumulator. ilBi Standard 90 Dec. 5/3 The 
Faure, Plantrf, and Meriien's accumulators . . are assuredly 
among the great factors of the ftiture. sSSi Sis W. Thomson 
in Nature Ko. 619, 434 However convenient and non- waste- 
ful the accumulator— whether Faure’s electric accumulator, 
or other accumulator* of energy hitherto invented. 

t Aoonrtro,?. Obs. [ad. L. accurr-trc to nm to, 
i-ac- » ad~ to ♦ curr-tre to run. Cf. Fr .accottrir.] To 
run to, to run together ; to meet ( inlr . and tram.). 

€ *§&$ Haspsfield Divorce 9/ Hen. VIII (1878) 30 Both 
these impediments accurre in this marriage, idea Drayton 
Herokal £/. v. 11B Thus all accurre, to put backs all ex- 
cuse. Idas R awleigh's Ghost 340 When we vehemently apply 
our mince to understand, and apprehend any thing, we 
scarcely observe and note such things, as do accurre our sense. 

H Often for Occur, through confusion of 6 and d. 
lotranoj (arkiurifsi). [f. Ao<jub-atk; see 
•act.] The state of being accurate ; precision or 
exactness resulting from care; hence, precision, 
nicety, exactness, correctness. 

adds H. Moss Ant id. og. Ath. 11. x. 70(17x9) Whi h per- 
fect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted. 1684 
K. Waller Ess. Nat. Rxper. is Experiments that require 
a greater acuracy. ids Harris Thru Treat, in. 11. 186 But 
why then, said I, such Accuracy about Externals. 1814 
Scott Waverley (1817) 1. ix. 114 The garden . . seemed to 
be kept with great accuracy. 1804 Dibdin Libr. Com/. 90 
This edition is executed with particular attention to accuracy, 
sfdp Huxley PhysioL vii. aos (ed. 3) Accuracy of singing 
depends upon the precision with which the singer can volun- 
tarily adjust the contractions of the thyro-arytenuid and 
crico-thyroid muscles. 

t JLOOUrai&O#. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. occur a- re to 
take care of (see Accurate) + -nck.] A taking care, 
care, solicitude. 

1897 Hale Contem/l. ti. 93 Can a woman . . forget a Child, 
a piece of her self, her sucking child . . when her natural 
Lowe is heightened by a pitiful accurancc. 

AoOUfttd (arkifirdt), a. [ad. L. accurst -us per. 
formed with core, exact, pa. pple. of accurate to 
apply care to ; f. ac- m ad- to + ciird-re to core for ; 
f. cura care.] In Latin only said of things, but in 
Eng. extended in sense a to persons. 

t L Executed with care; careful. Obs. in the gen- 
eral sense. 

sdu Buxton Anat. Met 11. 11. tv. (1676) 176/1 Those acurat 
diaries of Portugal*, Hollanders, etc. 1690 Vkmnkr Via 
Recta a*4 An Accurate Diet is that when a man taketh his 
meats in a certaine measure, order, and number. 1679 Art 
if Contenim. U. 1 11. sa8 Finally his [Christ's] life expiring 
amidst the full sense of these accurate torments. 1738 Load. 

4 Country Brewer in. (1743194a Such Drink always remains 
so, notwithstanding their most accurate Attempts to th« 
contrary. 

2 . Of things and persons : Exact, precise, correct, 
as the result of care. 

i6xs Brinsley LntL Liter. xx.949 (1697) They might come 
In time to be as accurate in writing: Greeke for the stile and 
composition, as in Latins. 1684-3 Boyle Hist. Min. Waters 
68 The accurateat way, 1 kuow, is by comparing the differing 
weights that the same sinking Body has in common Water, 
and in the Liquor propos’d. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 
1. 89 [He] discovers a very accurate knowledge of mineralogy, 
slag Dimdin Libr. Com A xio Executed by one of the most 
accurate and learned printers of the age. 

8. Of things, without special reference to the 
evidence of care: Exact, precise, correct, nice; 
in exact conformity to a standard or to truth. 

>69* Hobbes Gov. 4- See. xviL | is. 3 8 The accurate and 
proper signification (i. c.) the definition of those names. >660 
n more My st. Godl. vn. xvii. 359 By how much accurater 
their Predictions are, by so much the more cause of suspicion. 
1796 Burke Jntrod. SubL 4 B. Wks. I. 97 The terra taste, 
like all other figurative terms, is not extremely accurate, 
stgp Lynch Thsoph. Trinal i. 17 Accurate thought on defin- 
ite subjects can alone give freedom and variety to general 
meditations. Mod. 1 am afraid that the solution of the 
problem is not quite accurate. 

Aoourttfily («*ki&ritli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an accurate manner. 

1 1 . Of manner alone : Carefully. Obs. 

1699 Sherwood Accurately, soigneusement, exactement. 
*669 Evelyn Vintage 41 (1675) When the white is tunn'd, 
dost it immediately and accurately. 

2. Of manner and result : With careful exactness 
or nicety. 

ifisi Bibls TreutsL Pr^f. 7. It got credit with the Jewel, to 
be called aari implfiuov, that is, accurst ly done, a 1669 1. 
Goodwin A being filled w . the S/irit 393(1867) The apostle 
doth distinguish very accurately and carefully in that case. 
1776 A. Smith Wealth of Neti. 1. 1. viiL 81 The price of labour 
• . cannot be ascertained very accurately anywhere. 1679 
Lockveb Stem. Astron. L x6 All the constellations, and the 
positions of the principal stars, have been accurately laid 
down in Star-Maps. 

8. Of result alone: Precisely, exactly, correctly; 
without error or defect 

1691 Hoorn Gov. 4 See. xv. f 9. 938 Yet this, to speeke 
properly, and accuratly, is not to reigne, for ho is aayed to 
reigne, who rules . . by precepts and thieatnings. 177s 
Junta e Lett Ixii. mi A man who has not read that argu- 
ment, is not qualified to speak accurately upon the subject 


iSsy Maltnus Po/ulation I.474 The average number of the 
births PSfflf for a period of so years almost accurately equal 
to thonumber of deaths, stao Tyndall Glaciers l § 6. 49 The 
ndges ppon its surface accurately resemble waves in dupe. 
Ammm&hmmm (srkiuidtnfe), [f. Accurate a. 
+ -Mills.] The quality of being accurate ; careful 
exacted* ; precision, nicety. (More properly a 
quality of a person, while Accuracy is a state of a 
thing; the accurateness of on observer; the accu- 
racy of his result* ) 

. da jfrwLYN Mem. (1857) L 55 Which being kept with all 
imaginable accurateness . . seemed a Paradise. 1660 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) II. 989 Such his accurateness, as not only 
to tell the initial words in every of their books, but also to 
point at the place in each library where they are to be had 
1673 Baxter Cath. Tkeol. 11. viii. 168 He was not so want- 
ing in accurateness, but that he knew how to have exprest 
himself, had that been his meaning. 1693 Woodward Nat. 
Hist, Earth { 279311 7 As to the Certainty and Accurateness 
of my Observations, thus much may . . be said. 1971 Stand- 
ard 1 Feb., Their shells were not fired with that accurate- 
ness upon which they so much pride themselves. 

t Aoon-rrout, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. accurr • 
ent-cm, pr. pplc. of aecurrtfre to run toward ; f. 
ac- * ad- to + curr-fre to run.] Running or flow- 
ing into ; affluent, tributary. 

R4311 as Trrvisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) I. 57 That see [the 
Pontic) is moore swete . . for floodes, accurrente on euery side. 
▲OOUTM (ikfl-js), v. Obs. or arch. Forms : 3-5 
aourse, 3-4 aoorse, oooroy, 5- ooourse. Pa. 
pple. accursed, also 6-8 aoourst. [f. A- pref. 
+ OE. cur stan to Curse. As a-curse is not found 
before the lith c., the prefix docs not here repre- 
sent an older ar- or an-, but is imitated from the 
a- into which both of these had then sunk, and 
was apparently intensive, as in wake, a-wake. rise, 
a-rise. in 5, when the scribes latinized the Fr. prefix 
a- before c to ac-, they servilely did the same with 
a-curse, whence the false spelling ac-cursc.J To 
pronounce or imprecate a cur»e upon, to anathema- 
tize ; to devote to perdition, evil, or misery. 

f XX 75 Lamb. Horn. 31 bene preost he mot isechcn be hine 
acursede ' bet he hine iblecie on ein bet he hine acurscde. 
a >950 Owl 4 Night. 1701 (Cott. MS.) }e schuleon uber wine 
singe And acunu alle fringe [Arch. MS. cursij. 1097 K. 
Gloug. 474 He acorsede all thulke men, that he hadde uorth 
i broil, t. Ibid. 996 Hii nmte acorsy be foie quene, bat 
Seym Edward slou. a 1300 Guy Warm. Turnb.) 6 He acursed 
the time that hir say [siawj. c 1360 Wyclip lie Dot. Eccl. 
33 Popis . . confer men and acumen men whanne hem likib 
and myslikib men. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 99 Lest 
critt in cons(is]torie ' accrue ful manye. 1494 Fabyan vii. 361 
She had also purchased a curse of the pope, to a curse all 
y" said barons. 1330 Mork Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 
710/x Of Noe hys ownc sonnes one ye wot wel was so bad, 
that hys owne father accursed him. 1649 Jek. Taylob Great 
Kxemf. iil xiv. so God can accurae the soul as well as punish 
the body. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 175 Because thou hast done 
this, thou art accursed Above all cattle. 1868 Milman St. 
Pants iiL 70 He hsd been Dean of St. Paul's, and in that 
office accursed at Paul's Cross all who had searched. 

JLoouraed, aoourst (ikfrjs&i. akff-jst),///. a. 
Forms : 3-5 aoursed(e, ooorsod ; 3 okuraid, 
akuraede ; 4 oourald ; 5-6 ooouraod, oaourat. 
[f. acurse, later Accurre v. -i- -id.] 

1 . Lying under a curse or anathema ; anathema- 
tized ; doomed to perdition or misery. 

c 1 BOO S. Mar hereto xo bu ouercume . . bene acursede gast. 
c 1 mgsAncreu Riude 934 Efter breottene r ,er com be akursede 
goat |>et hcfde hire itented. 1388 Wyclip Gat. i. 8 Be he 
a curs id [1306 Tindale Holdehim at a cursed. 16x1 Let him 
be accursed.] 1303 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 97 And calde hem 
1 caytift s-corsed : for b»s was a vil vllanye. c 1430 Lone- 
lick Grail xxix. 433 Therfore acursed schalt thou bel’horwh- 
-owt alle the erthe ful sikcrle, And the erthe, a-corsed I wel 
it be do. s§88 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 5 Take you in this 
barbarous Moore, This Rauenous Tiger, this accursed deuill. 
x6xi — Wint. 7. 111. iiL u Most accurst am I To be by oath 
enioyn'd to this. s6xi Bible Joshua xxii. ao Did not Achan 
the sonne of Zerah commit a trespass* in the accursed thing T 
1718 Pope Iliad vt. 174 A wretqh accurst and hated by the 
gods ! 1809 Hood Lug. Aram xxviiL ( 1 ] sought the black 
accursed pool With a wild misgiving eye. 1835 Tennyson 
7 he Letters 36 Thro' you, my life will be accurst. 

2 . Worthy of the curse, or bringing a curse along 
with it ; execrable, damnable ; detestable, hateful. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. ti The priuate wound is deep- 
est : oh time, most accurst : 'Mongst all foes that a friend 
should be the worst. 1713 Steele Engtishm. No. 48, 308 
That accursed Quality . . or Disorder of the Mind, called 
Ambition. 1838 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break f T. xii. 1x9 I 
never saw the accursed trick performed. 1863 Kemble Resid. 
in Georgia 97 This accursed system of slavery. 

8. absol. quasi -sb. 

1611 Bible Joshua vii. ia Neither will 1 bee with you any 
more, except yce destroy the accursed from amongst you. 
s8ia Southey Roderick xii. (18x3) IX. 113 Swear that thy 
soul Will make no covenant with these accursed. 

Aoouraedly (ikflusddli), adv. arch. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.1 In on accursed manner ; damnably. 

1607 Toubneub Rev. Trag. ill. L in HazL Dodsh X. 69 Sup. 
Fell it out ao accursedly f A mb. So dmmnedly t 1639 Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Agt. Cursing Wks, l 48/1 How many of vs, 
. . instead of giving God glory, praise, and tfiankes for all his 
benefits, doc most accursedly (or maliciously) s wears him 
ouer and ouer, from the head, to the foot 
8 GOUT— dn— (&k8*jfl6dnte). arch. [f. os prec. 
4 -nibs.] The quality or state of being accursed. 
igBj Goloino CaMn’s Venter, cxx. 730 Shall wee mistrust 
that our Lords Jesus Christ hath not sufficient power to doe 


away all our accursedoesset 1614 N. Fairfax Bulk4Selv. 
World 6 Blotting out of the Boole of God would have been 
a good, and accursednesa from Christ, a blessedness, 

Aoonrsillg (kkfl-isiq), vbl. sb. arch. ff. Ac- 
oukme v . -T-inJm.] The act of pronouncing or impre- 
cating a curse; anathematization, excommunication. 

1574 tr. Littleton , 7 'ennres 49 a, The Bishopcs letters under 
hys scale, witnessing the accursyngc. s6oa Carew Cornwall 
199 b, Some in Germany., who for a Semblabk pnophanation 
with daoncing, through the Priests occurring continued it on 
a whole yen together. 

t Aoowtatioa. Obs. 6. [a. med. L accurt&tidn- 
em, n. of action, f. late L. * occur tS-rc (It. accortar) 
to abbreviate ; f. ac- * ad- to + curlare to shorten ; 
f. curt-us short.] Shortening, curtailment, abbre- 
viation. 

1383 Stanyhurst Virgil To Reader 36 [M is] clipped if the 
next word beginne with a vocal! : ex fame, name l for albeit 
E be the last letter, that must not salue M from accurtation, 
because in the care M is the last letter. 1394 Plat Jewell • 
house 1. 44 In the time whereof, some English wits . . did 
offer to make a great and gaineful! accuruuion, and yet could 
not be heard. 

A00H8fibl8 1 fikiirz&b'l), a. [a. Fr. accusab/e , ad. 
L. accusabilis, f. accusa-rc: fete Aocuhec. and -ABLE.] 
Liable to be accused or censured ; blameworthy, 
reprehensible ; liable to the charge [of). 

164 6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 945 Wherein indeed the 
hand of the Painter is not accusahle, but the judgement of the 
common Spectator. 1676 ‘A. Rivetus, Jr.' Mr. Smirks 55 
Yet those that were aecusable were all very well satisfied. s8j$ 
Dk Quincey Autobiog. Sk . Wks. I. ii. 58 Thumping or trying 
to thump, somebody who is accused or accusuble of being 
heterodox. 

AoCUMblj (&ki//'zdbli\ adv. [f. prec. + -L\ 2 .] 
In an aecusable manner ; with liability to accusation. 

.879°. Meredith Egoist III. x. 913 There is a probability 
of your being not less than the fount and oriuin of this 
division of father and daughter, though Willoughby in the 
drawing-room last night stands accuseably the agent. 
Accusal (&kii7'z&l). [f. A CURE v. 4 -AL*.] The 
act of accusing ; accusation. 

1394 R. C(arew) Godfrey of Bvl/oigne (1881) 54 Erh 
gainst himselfe doth this accuHall lay. i8ax Byron Cain 111. i. 
Cain ! clear thee from this horrible actusal. i860 Introti. 
Autobiog. Leigh Hunt 9 To him the shocking part of these 
accusals lay in their uncharitablencss. 1878 Old. Eiiot 
Coll. Break/. Party 707 Your accusal, Rosencrunz, that art 
Shares in the dread and weakness of the time. 
Accusant (iki/i^ant), a. and sb. [a. Fr. accus- 
ant, pr. pple. and sb. : — L. accusant -an, pr. pple. 
of accusd-re to Act use.] 

4 A. adj. Accusing. Obs. 
s6xx Cotgr. Accusant (partic.) accusant, accusing. 

B. sb. One who accuses ; an accuser. 

16x1 Cotgr. Accusant, An accusant, or accuser. 1633 
Sir Jf. Harington E/igr. 11. 6 Surely one should be deemed 
r false accusant. That would appeach Leda for a Recusant. 
1660 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. 54 The Accusant must hold him 
to the proof of the charge. 183s Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842)11. 66 He accuses the father of having only told half. 
He replies, he has told it all to the * college. The accusant 
says, he knows that. 

Acous&r, obs. form of Accuser. 

Accusation (sekiixzF* Jon', also 5 aoouaasi- 
owne, aoousaoion. [a. hr. accusation ad. L. ac- 
cusatidnem, n. of action, f. accusd-re lo Accuse.] 

1 . The act of accusing or fact of being accused ; 
arraignment. 

1430 Lydgate Chron. Troy 111. xxv. His clauses for to rede 
That renowned in conclusiowne Onely of malyce to accu*. 
asiownc. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour f v b, Mardncheus w as 
accused of the accusacion of Amon and was nothynge gylty. 
>999 Shaks. Much Ado 11. ii. 55 Be thou constant in the 
accusation, and my cunning shall not shame me. s6x> 
Bible Luke xix. 8 If I haue taken any thing front any man 
by false accusation, 1 restore him fourc fold. 1667 M ili on 
P. L. ix. 1190 Thus they in mutual accusation spent The 
fruitless hours. 1794 Burke Sf. agst. Hastings Wks. XV. 1 3 
A man who is under the accusation of his countiy is under a 
very great misfortune. 1830 Tennyson Enid 83 Then like a 
shadow past the people’s talk And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind. 

2. The charge of an offence or crime, or the de- 
claration containing it ; on indictment. 

c 1499 Wyntown Cron. ix. Prol. 46 At a court I mon appeir 
Fell accusationis bore til here, a 1490 Chester Plays (1847) 
II. 44 Men of thyn owne nacion Shewen for thy damnacion 
With manye accusacion And all this dais have. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas./orM. 11. iv. 157 My vouch against you, and my place 
i' th State Will so your accusation ouer-weigh. x«s Robert- 
son Hist. Scott. 1. 11. 159 An accusation so improbable gained 
but little credit. 1833 Milman Lat. Christ. (1864) 1 1 , hi. vii. 
136 He is not content with repelling the accusation as false 
and alien to his humane disposition. 186a A . Trollope ( trhy 
Farm IviiL 491 (ed. 4) To this accusation 1 will not plead. 

AoOMMbtinl (MciM’zatai'vkl), a. [f. L .accusd- 
tiv-um 4 -alL] Pertaining to the accusative case. 

1874 Sayck Com/ PhUoL vii. 989 The so-called genitive 
termination in /, which tho second substantive takes in As- 
syrian, is but a modification of the accusativa! -a. 

AoonsatiTO (ftkitf z&tiv), a. To. Fr. accusatif, 
-ive, ad. L. accusdtlv-us, lit. of tne nature of ac- 
cusation, a verbal rendering of the Gr. (raws) 
airland (the case) *of accusing,* but alio ‘of 
or pertaining to that which is canted or effected 
(rd slnAror) 1 ; hence; prop, the cate of the effect, 
or thing directly affected by verbal agency.] 
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AOOU8TOK, 


1 . Grammar. In inflected languages the name of 
the case whose primary function was to express 
destination or the goal of motion ; hence the case 
which follows prepositions implying motion to- 
wards, and expresses the object or transitive verbs, 
i.e. the destination of the verbal action ; sometimes 
applied, in uninflected languages, to the relation in 
which the object stands, as tnown by its position 
alone. By omission of the word ease , accusative is 
commonly used substantively. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. ( 1879) 417 The fourtecase is accusatif case. 


Shake. Merry W. iv. L 45 Evans. Well, what is your/ 

e f William. Accusatiuo hinc. e i6so A. Hums Or- 


„ . „ _ ur Accuse- 

tiue case ? William. Accusatiuo hinc. 
thogr. Brit. Tong. 99 1865) 'l‘he accusative hath noe other noat 


subjoins either the Effect or the passive Subject. 1B79 J, 
A. H. Murray Address to Philol. Sec. 60 The use ot the 
Accusative to supply a Nominative, originally wanting in 
neuter nouns, is probably connected with the appearance of 
the passive voice in the verb. 

1 2 . (From Accuse v.) Pertaining, tending, or 
addicted to accusation ; accusatory. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 84 ( 1841) The elefntc (degree] is accusatyf 
confesxyon of tniquite of whiche ful noyous is the noyis. 
a 1976 Sir E. Dering Speeches xie(T.) This hath been a very 
accusative age. 1841 * Sm ectymnuus ‘ / ' indie . A nnu . * Humb . 
Remonst.' 1 13, 166 Episcopacy and their Cathedrals, with 
wham it is now the Accusative age. 

AoonsatiTelj (aki/ 7 *z 4 tivli\ adv. rare. [f. 
prec. •LY't.J * 1. In an accusative manner, a. Re- 
lating to the accusative case, in grammar.* J. 

Mod. In midland English the dative case hint began to be 
used accusatively in the first quarter of the rath century. 

t Aoousator, aooM&tour. Obs. 4-5. [a. liter, 
ary Fr. accusateur, which in 4-5 took the place of 
the pop. Fr. acuseun— L. accusdtorem .] A11 accuser. 

isSa W yclik A cts xxiii. 30 I sente him to thee, deuounsinge 
and to accuaatours (1388 accuseris] that thei seie at thee. 
c 1405 Wyntown Cron. vi. xiv. as All b*i • • )*at he Hys ac- 
cu.satowris trowyd to be. 

Aooiuiatoxial (&ki/ 7 «zito®riil) p a . [f. L. ace us - 
atari -us belonging to an accuser + -al 1 .] Of or per- 
taining to an accuser. Applied to legal procedure, 
in which a distinct accuser or prosecutor appears. 

sUsa Bkntiiam Not Pant but Jesus 350 In modern Romo- 
bred law, this mode of procedure, in which the paru of judge 
and prosecutor arc performed by the same person, is styled 
the inquisitorial ; in contradistinction to this, that in which 
the part of prosecutor is borne by a different person, is styled 
the accusatorial. 1847 Seer. Sec. Middle Ages 33a The 
Fehm-tribunals had three different modes 01 procedure; 
namely, that in case of the criminal being taken in the fact, 
the inquisitorial, and the purely accusatorial 

Aoousatorially ( 4 kiirz 4 to«ri 41 i ), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] In an accusatorial manner; alter the 
mode of, or by means of, a formal accuser. 

1847 Seer. Sec. Middle Ages 333 When a crime had been 
committed, and the criminal had not been taken in the fact . . 
it was imperative that he should be proceeded against ac> 
cusatoriafly. 

Aoousatory (akirrzfitari), a. [ad. L. accusd - 
tori- us belonging to an accuser or accusation.] Of 
or belonging to accusing ; of the nature of, tending 
to, or containing an accusation. 

s6os Holland Pliny (1634) I. 171 jE* chines . . at Rhodes 
rehearsed that accusatorie oration which he had made a- 
gainst Demosthenes. 1706 Ayli ffk Parergon 50 In a charge 
of adultery, the accuser ought to set forth in the accusatory 
libel . . some certain and definite time. >880 Grots Greece 
VIII. 11. Ixil 37 He represented the demagogic and accusa- 
tory eloquence of the democracy. 186s Dickens Gt. Expect. 
I. iu. 3a [He] moved his blunt head round in such an accusatory 
manner as 1 moved round, that 1 blubbered out to him, 4 1 
couldn't help it, Sir I* 

t AoOUfffctrlx. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. accusdtrix , 
fern, of acciisdtdn see -trik.] A female accuser. 

1655 J. Jennings Elite 149 Isabel, the occusatrix, is in full 
liberty. 

Aocaie ( 4 kb 7 *z), v. Forms : 3-4 mum, 4- m- 
ouae. [a. OFr. acuse-n— L. acc usd-re to call to ac- 
count ; for accausd-re, f. ac- •ad- to + causd-re ; f. 
■ansa cause, reason, account. In 1 4 the. the Fr. prefix a- 
began to be refashioned after L. as ar- in Fr. and Eng.] 
L To charge with a fault; to find fault with, 
blame, censure, 
a. Of persons. 

IS97 R. Glouc. 393 Sir Hubert de Born . . Acueed was to 
the king of mani hither prise, iiao Hamfolk Pr. Cense. 
5493 Many accusers Far sm be J*n,To accuse bam byfor bat 
domesman. tjgj Langland P. PL C iv. aao For conscience 
acuseb the *to congie be foreuere. c 1440 Gtsta Rom. (1879) 
1 began to accuse hym to the 


417 The wolfo had Envie, and 




*814 Coverdale a Sam. xix. 97 He hath accused thy 
it before my iorde y* kynge. ten Bible Prov. xxx. 10 
not a seruant vnto hu master. 17M Burney Hist. 
>3) l 366 He had accused him to the Ring. 
Princess iv. aao She sent for Blanche to ac< 


Accuse 

Oum Times (tBa, 

1847 Tennyson i 
cuae her face to face. 

b. Of things. 

c 149a Lonkuch Grail xxvli. 331 Why art thow so hardye 
ft so fre The erthe to aevsen m ony degreT 1848 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. EE 1. iv. 16 The Pharisees . . accused the 
Holinesse of Christ. tSflt Drvoen Abe. 4 Ack. 89a Such 
frugal Virtue Malice may accuse. 1708 Cham beslaver St. 


Gt. Britain (*743) 1. iil L 140 Which being done accordingly, 
he accuseth their contumacy, 178s Gisbon Dect 4 F. II. 
xxxl 181 Popular clamour accused the dearness and scarcity 
of wine. *837 Bohn's Handbk. Prov. 303 Accusing the times 
is but excusing ourselves. 

2 . (With the charge expressed.) To blame, charge, 
indict, a. with as ( far obs.). 

> 5 * 3~4 R* Pack in Ellis Orig. Lott, l 37 1 . 108 For the 
pumschement off suche as were accusidde as autom off the 
sayde poysonynge. 1538 Starkey England 10 The socycty 
and cumpany of man vs not to be accusyd as the cause uf 
thys mysordur. 1309 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 1. iil 19a Doth any 
one accuse Yorke for a Tray tor ? 1839 Fullks Ch. Hist. 
v. asp Many indeed accuse such payments, as Popish in their 
original 1679 Prim. Car. l i. 6 Caecilius . . ac- 

cuses the Christians for a desperate undone and unlawful 
faction. Mod. He was accused os accessary to the crime. 

+ b. with stibord. cl. or inf. phr. Obs . 

1399 Cover dale a A face. x. 91 Accusynge those personnel, 
that they had solde the brethren for money. <977 Hammer 
Anc. Keel. Hist. (1619) 46 Certain® of this sect and opinion, 
were accused to have come from the Ancestors of Judas. 
s6n Bible Luke xvi. t The some was accused vnto him that 
he hud wasted his goods. 1690 Locke Hunt. Undent. Wks. 
1797 1 . 1. ii. (95. n That 1 may not be accused, to argue 
from the Thoughts of Infants, which are unknown to us, 
and to conclude, from what passes in their understandings. 
8. To accuse (a person) of ( for , in, upon obs.) : 
To charge with the crime or fault of. 

1993 Gower Conf. 1 1 1 . a 36 The world hath off accused Full 
greie princes of this dede. c 1430 Lydgate BochatK 1344) t. ii. 
aa a, Atreus accused himself of murdre, and his brother upon 
advoutryc. 1979 Gusnon Sch. Abuse tArb.) 17, 1 accuse my 
selfe of discourtesie too my friendcs in keeping these abuses 
so long secret. 1998 Siiaks. Merry Wives 11. 1 180 These tliat 
accuse him in hi.s intent towards our wiues, are a yuake of 
his discarded men. x6os — Hand. 111. i. 194, I could accuse 
mo of such things, that it were better my Mother had not 
borne me. 1659 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 163 As a Father of 
the Church, he is acruscd for too much conniving at the 
factious disturbers thereof. 1809 Southey in (). Rev. I. 193 
1 'hc Romanists accuse the Protestants for their indifference. 

Sefi.ev Stein 111 . 476 They mny accuse his admirers 
of claiming too much, but they can bring no such accusa- 
tion against himself. 

5 . absol. (by omitting the personal object), as in 
‘Who is he that accuseth?’ and hence, intr. To 
bring an accusation ; to utter charges. 

r 1380 Wyclip Wycket 18 Nowe a dayes they accusen 
falsely agaynste Cnryste. 1970 Lyly Euphuet (1636) E 4 
Doth not Pnysicke destroy if it be nut wel tempered? Doih 
not Law accuse if it he not rightly interpreted Y 1868 George 
Eliot Sp.Gyfsy 318 He accused no more, But dumbly shrank 
before accusing throngs Of thought. 

8 . To betray, disclose. lienee,^, to reveal, dis- 
play, indicate, show, or make known. ( Rare in mod. 
Eng., and when found, perhaps in imitation of mod. 
Fr., in which this is a common sense of accuser.) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1591 Right so the cristalle stoon shynyng, 
Withouten ony disseyvyng, The entrees of the yerde accus- 
ith. 1477 Earl Rivers Dietes (Caxton) so Withoute he 
wolde accuse them that wer consenting to make werre ayenxt 
the King. 1980 Sidney Arcadia 11. 194 The Princes did in 
their countenances accuse no points of fear. 1849 Milton 
Eikonokl. Wks. 1738 1 . 376 This wording was above his 
known Stile and Orthography, and accuses the whole com- 
posure to be conscious of some other Author. 1898 Reliq. 
Wottou. (1673)369, 1 cannot (according to the Italian phrase) 
. . accuse the receit of any Letter from you. 1884 Crowe 
ft Cavalcabullk Painting in Italy II. xxi. 993 The distribu- 
tion of tlie scene accuses an absence of motive or thought. 

tAoQlTM. Obs. rare. [f. thevb.] The act of ac- 
cusing or charging with crime ; charge, accusation. 

1593 hHAKS. 9 Tien. 17 , in. i. 160 And dogged Yorke . . By 
false accuse doth leucll at my life. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
xxxvi. 86 In nature of positive accuse of one for a crime. 

Accused ( 4 ki/ 7 -zd ),///. a. [f. Accuse v. 4- -ml 
Charged with a crime or fault. Commonly used 
subst., as the accused : he or she who is accused 
in a court of justice, the prisoner at the bar. 

>393 Shaks. Riih. II, 1. i. 17 And frowning brow to 
eur tellies will henre Th’ accuser, and the accused. 

Pope Dune. iv. 430 Th* accus'd stood forth, and thus ad- 
dress'd the Queen. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 391 He 
and he alone . . could save the accused from the gallows. 
1878 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 1 , vil 144 Eustace and the other 
accused persons should not be given up. 

t Aoonie»1lt ( 4 ki«zm$nt). Obs. [a. MFr. 
aecusement, vbl. sb., f. accuser : see Accuse and 
•meet.] The action of accusing or charging with 
an offence ; an accusing, an accusation, a charge. 

c 1374 Chaucer Treylus tv. 357 Than thynke I, this were 
her accusemeiue, Syn wel 1 woot I may hire nought pur- 
chace. 1999 Gower Conf. I. sx6 The giltelea was dampned 
there And deide upon aecusement. 1909 Barclay Ship 0/ 
Footes (1570) 97 To her husbande she accused him falsly. 

. . Ipolitus was murdered for this aecusement. 1996 Spenser 
F. Q. v. vil 47 He gan t’ effort* the evidence anew, And new 
aecusement* to produce. 1719 Burnet Hitt. Rqf. (1865) III. 
34 The same justices shall . . punish the offenders, according 
as their offences shall appear to them upon the accusemenu 

Aoouser (&kiff*zaj), also 5-6 mount, [f. Ac- 
cuse v. 4* -erI. See the parallel forma Acoubour 
from OFr. and Accubatoub from MFr. and L. 
Accuser, though Eng. in form, may have originated 
in an altered pronunciation of accusour with accent 
thrown back and final syllable obscured. Cf. soldier, 
warder, orig. soldiour, war dour .] One who accuses 
or blames ; esp. one who accuses or prosecutes in 
a court of justice. 

134s Hampole Pr. Const. 549a Many accusers bar sal be 


irow, 

b 7*A 


.ban . . Fifien maneres of accusours sere. *988 Wveur Acts 
xxiiL 33 Y schal here thee he sekle, whanne thin accuseris 
comen [sgaff Tinpaiji, accusers). 1489 Caxton Fayt ej 
Amies iv. xL s6a What shuld be doon 01 the accuser. 4999 
Coverdale 9 E*d. xvi. 85 Youre owne aynnes shalbe wire 
accusen in that daye. 1808 Shako. Lear iv. vl 174 Take 
that of me my friend, who haue the power to seole th'ac- 
cusers lipk. 1867 Milton P.L. w. so Satan, now first in- 
flamed with rage, came down. The tempter ere the accuser 
of mankind. I7a6 Ayupfe Parergon 4 Whatever Persons 
the Civil- Law forbids to be accusers, the Canon-Law does 
the self-same. 1878 Freeman Norm. Cone . I. vi 490 God- 
wine's accuser was an Englishman of Ihe highest rank. 
Comb. Accuser-general sb., act user -like adj. or adv. 
1981 T. N[orton) Calvin's Inst, iv.88 Whoeoeuer knowetli 
the thyng it selfe will cunfesse that there is nothyng spoken 
accuAcrlike. x8a8 E. I rving Last Days 900 There la no ac- 
cuser-general in any Christian state, nor ui any ChriNtlau 
church. 

Aoonffing (lki /7 zin), vbl. sb. [f. AccUftS v. + 
•inoI.] The action of charging with on offence; 
accusation. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

c 1300 K. Alisaumier 3973 He is forth brought, and the 
kyng Geveth him acoysyng. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1878) 941 
w hemic the Empcroure had harde this accusynge, he was 
hili hevi. * 83 ® Starkey England tai Farther also in the 
accusyng of treiion, (her ys, me srmyth, over-grete lyherty. 
i6ii Cotgr., Clabauderie . . an enuious accusing. Mod. Why 
are you so persistent in accuring me? 

Accusing' \ 4 k i/ 7 'ziq ),///. a. [f. Accuse v . + -ing 8 .] 
Charging with a fault, blaming ; reproachful. 

1980 Sidney Arcadia 11. ia6 Accusing Sycophants of all 
men did best sort to his nature. 1700 Staniiopk Paraph r. 
IV. 175 So bitter in the Reflection, so dismal Is the Prospect 
of an accusing Mind. 1899 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 11 So 
candid, so gravely loving, that no accusing scowl, no light 
sneer could help melting away before their glance. 

Aoouaingly i&ku/ ziijlh, culv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an accusing manner ; reproachfully. 

1580 Hollysanu Treat. Fr. Tong., Categoriquement , ac- 
cusingly. 1867 H. Bi'siinkll Dark Things 994 Our moral 
nature recoils accusingly U|ion itself, 

t Aoouftor, -our. Obs. [a. Anglo-Fr. (14th c.) 
a{c)cusour (mod. Fr. accuscyr) OFr. acusor, acus- 
cor :—l accusdtdi -cm : see Accunatok. Subseq.sui)- 
plantcd by or altered to accuser, with native suffix 
-ek: see -os, -ouk.] The early form of Accuhkh. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 349a Many accusers bar sal be 
bun . . Fiften maneres of accusours sere, c 1389 Chaupi n 
Leg. G. H \ Prol 333 For in your «x>urt is many a losengeour, 
And many a queinte toioler accusour. *413 Lydu. Pytgr. 
Sonde (1403I 1. viii. 5 The accusours haue fyrst place and 
tyme of audyence. 1494 Fabyan vi. cxciil 197 (lie) shulde 
forfayte a certayne petty, wherof y J one half shuld fall to 
the accusour. 

Aooustott (&kp*stam), v. Forms : 5 MUitum(e, 
5-6 aoustom(e, 6 ooouatome, 6- soouitom. [a. 
OFr. acostume-r, later acoustumcr, accous turner 
(mod. Fr. accoutumer) f. A to + costume, coustumex— 
late L. costuma earlier cdstudinem cl. L. con- 
suet tiding m Custom. The vb. accbstiimdre was prob- 
ably already in use in late pop. L. The prefix a- 
was refashioned as ac- after L. in 14 th c,] 
f 1. trans. r l o make (a thing) customary, habitual, 
usual, or familiar; to practise habitually. Most 
common in the passive, to be accustomed to be 
made customary, to be practised habitually. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivera Dietes (Caxton) 74 Angra the not aod- 
eynfy, for if thou acustume it, it wolle toume ones to thy 
harme*. 1983 Lu. Bemnera hroissart I. cUil 18a [He] was 
mode cardynall . . by authoritie of a bull fro the pone, the 
which hadde nat be ocustomed ther before. 1967 Trial oj 
Treasure in HozL Dodsl. III. 965 Hypocrites accustom the 
like, day by day. 1999 Marlowe Dido iv. iil (1700) 416 
Such ceremonious thank*. As parting friends accustom on 
the shore. 1690 Yennem An Advert. 370 It were much 
better to abate and attemper their bloud by fasting . . than 
to accustomv the opening of a vein. 1768 Ulackstone Comm. 
III. 88 Whether such tithes be due and accustomed . . can- 
not be determined in the ecclesiastical court. 

fb. To use (a thing) customarily or habitually; 
to frequent as a customer. Obs. rare exc. in pa.pple. 

1890 (See under Accustom no, 9.] 189a Thackeray Esmond 
(1876) 1. xiv. 196 An house used by the military in his time as 
a young man, and accustomed by his Lordship ever since. 

1 2 . intr. (refl. pron. suppressed). To become fa- 
miliar, go or act familiarly. To accustom to : to 
resort to, frequent ; to accustom with ; to consort 
or cohabit with. Obs. 

1987 Maplkt Greene Forest tot All those sea fishes which 
accustoms to Anuitania. 1870 Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 
II. 33 We with the best man accustom openly ; you with the 
basest commit private adulteries. 

2 . To habituate, familiarize (a person or thing to\jn, 
into, for, with obs.) something, or to do something), 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge's Cunalia Mite. 88 It [the office 
of Barber to the king] hath been much accustomed to one or 
two well known officers. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vil 31 (They] 
dyd alle other thynges whiche is acustuond to be doon by- 
twene ncyghbours and good frendes. 1909 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xxxv. ii, Bui warkes about accustomed for warn, im 
Coverdale Ecetns. xxiii 9 Let not thy mouth be accu sto m ed 
with swearings (a6is Accustoms not thy mouth to swear- 
ing). 1988 Let. to Earlo qf Leicester, etc. 14 , 1 ban* not ac- 
customed my tongue to be an instrument of untraeth. 199a 
Hyrde tr. rivet, Instr. Chr. Woman B. iu. What thing so- 
ever they have beene accustomed in before, they doe the 
same afterword. 1884 Evelyn Sytva 19 The incomparable 
use of this noble Tree for shade and delight, into whatever 
Figure you will accustom them. 1798 Burke SubL 6 B. Wks. 
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ACCUSTOM. 

I.rfo'WhM maui tomtomourmi to it [dutfcrUimt 
deaiof theapprehention vanishes. 1^1 Kurkin Mod. Pnmters 
I. ik i. tt. 59 The ear is not accustomed to exercise con- 
eteotly hi fractions of hetring i it In accustomed to stillnees, 
b rej f. 

lih Caxton A do la Tour, a vj. It shalle be to yow a 
lygbttbyqg yf ye sccuxtommc yow therm. 1961 T. NJoston) 
Calvin's /tut. iiu 18a We should aocustomc vs with much 
abasing 0 f our srlues, reuerently to look* vp vnto the 
mightinesift of god. sgSg Aar. Sandy* Strut. (1841) 17a If 
we acautom ourselves with sinning . . our custom will wuc 
to be our nature* 1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lott. I. 
xxilL 11 a, I cannot enough accustom myself to this fashion 
to find any beauty in it. 1794 Eaul or Chatham Lett, to 
Nephew v. so Towards servants, never accustom younelf to 
rough and passionate language. Mod. She soon accustomed 
herself to her new surrounding*. 

to. intr. (from re/I.) To be wont, to use, to have 
the habit to do something. Obs. 

157s Jewel on z Then. iv. 6 (1611)78 The mouth that ic* 
custometh to lie slaieth the toule. tdoe Carew Cornwall 
37 b, Some accustomed to bume it on heapes in pits at the 
cliffe side. 1640 Milton Eikonokl. Pref., Kings, who ever 
have accustom’d from the cradle to use thir will onely a* thir 
right hand. 1688 Evelyn Mom . f 18571 111. 309 Those, there- 
fore, who . . accustom to wash their hends, t instead Of pow- 
dering, would doubtless find the benefit of it. 
d. pass. To be habituated, to be in the habit, to 
be wont or used. 

1994 1 a j. Bkenkbs GoLL Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B8 b, The 
auncient Romayn hi«toriens were not accustomed to write 
* the lyues of the Empcrours fathers. 161Z Bible Jor. xui.93 
Then may ye also doe good, that are accustomed to doe euill. 
1788 Reid Active /'overt 1. vii. 530 We are accustomed to 
call the first the cause, and the last the efTect. 1846 Mill 
Logic n. v. 1 6 ( 1868) 369 Were we not well accustomed to see 
the sun and moon move. 

t Aootrfftom, sb. Obs. [f.thevbj Custom, habit, 
habituation. 

15*3 Skelton Gar/and of Laurel 64 The accustom* and 
usage Of auncient poetis. 1533 Hr.i 1 f.ndene Lhy (1893) 66 
AinT now, be lung accustom, (he J has perfitelie lemit all the 
Konutne lawia. 1938 I .elani> /tin. V. f 8. 56 lloele . . by 
auncient Accustum* was wont to give the Bagge of the 
fcylvcr Harpe to tin* best Harper of North Walys. 1849 
Milton Tt true h, (1851) 171 Tribonian defines Matrimony a 
conjunction of man and woman containing individual accus. 
tom of life. 

t AoOH‘BtonUbbl6 ; a. Obs. ff. Accustom v. + 
-able.] Usually practising or practised ; habitual, 
usual, customary, wonted. 

1494 Fas van vii. 375 He also made . . punysKhenient for all 
aocuxtomable great swerers. 1938 Latimer Strut. 4 Rent. 
(1845 394 The test I commit to your accustomable goodness. 
*977 *7 Harrison Eh#. (1877) l u. xiil. 060 The prince dooih 
. . loose nothing of his duties accustom.-tble to be paid. 16*9 
tr. Gonsahdus's Span. Imjuit. 65 The Jaylcr commeth to 
visile his prisoners at his accustomable houres. ifi 77 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Mom. 11. vii. hoi Animals even of the same 
Original . . be diversified by accustomable residence in one 
Climate. 1741 T. Rodinson Gavelkind iv. 39 The accustom- 
able and actual Partition. 

▲ooustom&bly (fikxrBtem&hlD, adv. atrh. [f. 
prec. + -i.Y 8,] In a manner conformable to custom ; 
customarily, habitually, usually, ordinarily. 

c 1490 C hooter PI. 1. 5 You. bowchers of this citia The srorie 
of Sathan. that Christe woulde naedes temple, Set out an ac- 
costamablie have yee. 1494 Fabvan vii. 344 Excepte ii. tunne 
of wyne, which the Kyng accnstomably had of cuery shyp 
commynge from Burdeoux. C1540 Pelyd. Vrrg., Eng, . /fist. 
1184611. 193 When the childe was not accustomahlie scene 
the suspicion might eoslie arrise. 1976 Lambariik Peramb. 
Kent (1836)95 Pride is a fault that accustomably followeth 

« -.r rv.s ^ f he „ hirt of 

1719 Col KB 

: was ucrustom- 

ibly due Tor them. iBaS J. Fytchk* in Monthly Mag. 
XXII. 309 The word is accustomably written with a d by all 
authors. 

i JLooU’BtomanOB. Obs . ; also ao( o)uatum- 
aunoe. [a. OFr. acostumasice , aeoustumattnee , arc-, 
f. cues turner : sec Acciwtom and -ance.] Custom- 
ary use or practice ; custom, habit. 

c 1384 Chaucer flout of Fame 218 Or ell is by dysordynaunce 
Of naturell acustuinaunre [r». r. accuse it nmunre, a«*custom- 
aunce, accustomance]. 1483 Caxton ( 'ato b iij b, Oftentymc* 
they inclyne or bowen to such playes l>y acuxtumance. 1603 
Hou.and Plutarch's Mor. 13x3 Exercise and accustomanre 
to sobriety, temperance and continency. ififio Rovlr New 
Exp. Phy*.~hleck. Digr. 373 By accustomance, some Men may 
bring themselves to support the want of Air a pretty while. 
1690 — Chr. rirfttosoy 103 An Accustomance of endeavour- 
ing to give Clear Explications of the Phamomenn of Nature. 

+ Aoou'stomarllgr, adv. Obs. [f. Accustom - 
AH Y a. + -LY *.] Usually, customarily. 

1 66ft H. Moke Antid. agt. A/h. Pref. (ien. it (1719' A tena- 
cious adhesion to what has accustomarily been received. 
01689 Cleveland (J.) Go on, rhetorii.lt, and expose the 
Teculiar emlnency which you accustomarily marshal before 
' ‘c to publick view. 

w * (fiko-sUmfiri), a. atrh. ff. A r- 
custom sb. + -ary representing on analogically 
formed late L. *acc8stum&rius, whence also OFr. 
mcos/umurj] Usual, customary. 

194s Covemdalr The e/d Faith Wks. 1844 I. Prol. 3 T.ie ac- 
cimomary good ness of Ood. 1894S1R A.Cokaine tr. Lortdano, 
Dianea 1. i. 71 The Armenians . . demanded the obedience 
aocustomary 10 die Sea. afifia H. Mohr Anted, ngt. Ath. 
1*719) 1. i. 9 They that adhere to Religion in a mere super- 
stitious and accustomary way. . easily turn Atheists. 1799 
Mamins Em. fntur. I. 498 The accustomary Methods of 
such dealings wherein we were respectively engaged. 1869 
Cemh. Mag. Sept. 973 At length came bed-tame, and the 
accustomary lit lie speeches. 


tAawrtomste, ///.«. on. [f. AoctmoM ♦ 
-atjJjmi If ad. late L. • acdfstBrndtus , cf. It aeeostu - 
maid, rg. acastumato, OFr. acastumd.] Accustomed, 
habituated, wonted. 

i494ykftVAN vn. 559 After aoone were prodamacyoM made 
in acoMtunut placts of the cytie. 1933 Bellenoene Livy 



of virtuous deeds. 

t AdrastooUFtloa. Obs. rare -l. [n. of ac- 
tion f. OFr. acastusnc-r, late L. +accMuma-re : see 
-atiom. 1 The action of rendering habitual; the 
habitual practice or use* 

1609 Nasrat. Bhmdy MurthersqfSir % Fits{xUo) 14 [He] 
stoutly persevered in the accustimation of his former breaches 
of all commendable carriage. 

Aooutouod {fikmismd), pp/.a. [f. Accustom 
v. + -ED.] The pple. has all the const, of the vb. 

1. Made customary, practised habitually; wonted, 
used ; customary, habitual, usual. 

1481 Caxton G. do la Tour a i b, They had neyther drede 
no shame, so mochc were they endaratc and acustomeri. 
1483 — Gold. Log. *58/1 He sent an Aungd acustomed whicho 
shewed to her to fore the demoostraunce of hir departyng. 
19B9 Aar. Sandys Sorm. (1841) 349 He left them to be 
devoured with pestilence, with hunger, and with the sword, 
the accustomed instruments of his wrath. 1600 Shake. 
A. 1”. A. 111. v. 4 The common executioner Whose heart th* 
accustom’d sight of death makes hard, sfiti Bunyan Pilgrim 
11. 75 They had prepared for them a Lamb, with the accus- 
tomed Sauce belonging thereto. 1776 Gibbon Dect. 4> F. 1. 
34X He used the victory with his accustomed moderation. 
1810 Snei.ley Ros. # Helen 14s The accustomed nightingale 
still broods On her accustomed bough. 1878 Miss Braddon 
Josh. Hagf. Dan. II. 38 They had noth grown accustomed 
to the hau light of the wood by this time, and saw each 
Ollier's faces very clearly. 

1 2. Frciiuented bv customers. Obs. 

1690 Lond. Gas. mmdexi. 4 The Bull-Inn in Fenny-Strat- 
fordT.a well Accustomed Inn, is to he Lett ready Fur- 
nished. 1761 Smollett Gil Blue (1809) I 11. vii. 171 There I 
got a place . . in a well accustomed shop, much frequented 
on account of the neighbourhood of the church. 177a 
Graves Spiritual Quixote ix. vi. (D.) [He] observed to my 
landlord that hi* seemed to be a well-accustomed house. 

▲constomadly (ikv stamdli), adv. Tf. prec. 
+ -i.Y-.] In an accustomed manner; usually, cus- 
tomarily. 

16x5 Sandys Trait. 348 About mid-day, when for certoine 
houres it mccusiomedly forbearcth to flame. 

AoouJrboxnedneflB (fiktrutomdnfcsV [f. Accus- 
tomed a + -NKMM.] The quality or fact of being ac- 
customed or customary; wontedness, habituation. 

1661 K. W. Conj. Char act . (1860)43 Through his continual 
use mid accustumedneHse to . . coin new words he makes 
no conscience of breaking oaths. 1869 Rvskin Queen of the 
Air | 137 It is the habit of all modesty to love the con- 
stancy and 'solemnity, 1 or, literally, ' aocustomedneM,' of 
law. 1878 Mrs. kiniMti.i. Above Suspicion II. ziL 983 His 
Lord*hip stepped, with an air of dignified accustomedness 
. . into the carriage. 

t Acoustoxner. Obs . [f. Accustom r. + -rk 1, 
or a. OFr. acostumier , acustumier late L. *acc$s- 
tumarius, f. cdstuma : see Accustom «?.] I A col- 
lector of customs. (So in OFr.> 

*538 Lelanp l tin. II. 1 7. 97 The Accustumer of Bridge- 
water hath trandatid this Place to a right goodly and 
pleasant dwelling house. 

Accustoming (ak*rgt.*miq), vbl. sb. [F. Accus- 
tom V. + -!NOl.] 

1 1. The action of making oneself familiar with, 
using, practising, consorting. Obs. 

*307 Maple r Greene Forest 95 Brought to It by evill 
accustoming, [thou] rfue.* consent, ana, so wonne, dost 
becken at it. 1599 Sandys F.uropm Spec. (1639) 335 Their 
people with small accostoraing understand the Liturgies 
well enough. 1843 Milton Div'nxt < 18 y) iii. 97 They who 
have liv'd most loosely by reason of their bold accustoming, 
prove most succesfull in their matches. 

2. The action of habituating or familiarizing. 
Now always gerund ial. 

1817 Hr.noN Whs. II.J340 Now the accustoming of the 
tongue to euill upmch is like the poysoning of the welL 
Mod. Ry accustoming one's eyes gradually to the light. 

Aoouatremont, obs. form of Aocoutbememt. 
Accyde, -ie, -ye, variants of Ac cidie, Obs. sloth. 
Acc (r r| s>. Forms: 3 - 6 as, 4 - 6 aas, alv, ass, 6 - 
ooe, PI. aoes ; in aas. fa. Fr. as L. or unity, 
a unit, (said to be a. Tamntine dr, for Or. us onch 
In OFr. popularly restricted to the side of the dioe 
marked witn one pip.] 

1. One at dice, or the side of the die marked 
with one pip or point, and counting as one ; after- 
wards extended to cards, dominos, etc., and mean- 
ing the throw of one, or the card, etc. so reckoned. 
A mbs ace , the fast connexion in which the word 
occurs in Eng. (OFr. iath c. ambes as), both aces; 
deuce ace (OFr.) two aces, at one throfer fnow taken 
as deux + ace and 1 ; so trey dct,byet act, etc.') 

r 1300 (See under 9. J - 1986 Udall Royster Deyeter in. in. 
(1847) 45, 1 wyll h« here with them, are ye can say trey ace. 
■6s x Shake Cymb. 11. iii. 3 Your Lordship is the most patient 
man in loxsc. the most coldest that euer turn’d vp Ace. 1890 
Sherwood, To«-asfam bes-ac e, Faire ambezate. 1898 Hobbes 
Lib. Necess, 4 Chance (1841)41 This will be yet dearer by con- 
eidering his own instance of casting ambs-ace, though 4 par- 


takemoffeofccntingencythanof fre ed om . &# 8 oCotton CemPL 
Gamester in Singer Hm. Play. Cards 336 If you put in your 
dice bo that two fives or two lours lie a-top, you nave in the 
bottom turned up two two’s, or two troys ; so if sis and an 
ace a-top. a six and an an at bottom. ii 9 » Beg/s Own Bk. 
6*9 The dice are perfect cube*, marked with dote from one to 
six * . one is called ace, two deuce, three trl (or trots), four 
euatre, five cirtene, and six Use. 
b. At cards. 

1933 Mobs Dobell Salem f By n ane e Wks. *337. 995/1 , 1 am 
as sure of this game . . as he that hath iii. aces to Jus hands, 
c 1990 Harrington Marcus at Primers in Singer Hist. Play, 
Cards S53 For either Faust us prime is with three knaves. 
Or Marcos never can encounter right. Yet drew two aces. 
1994 Plat JewelLheuee in* 43 Carefull scholters will find 
some of these hdpes, as good as the Ace cf heartes in their 
wrightina ; heedelesae Drones will scarce make the Ace of 
Diamonde* of the best meanes. 1878 Etheredox Man of 
Mods 11. i. (*684) *8 She loves nothing So well as a blade 
Ace. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1834) I. >87 By the ace [in 
whist 1 1 have always thought the laws of the land denoted: 
and as the ace is above the king or queen, and wins them, I 
think the law should be thought so toa 1899 Lyttom My 
Novel 1. xiL 47 The unfortunate adversary hasted up to ace 
king knave— with two other trumps. Squire takes the Per- 
son 11 ten with his knave, and plays out ace king, 
e. A point at racquets, lawn-tennis, etc. 

2. fig. a. As the ace at dice was the lowest or 
worst number, ace was frequently used lor bad luck, 
misfortune, loss. Esp. in ambs ace and deuce ace 
the lowest possible throw, and hence, naught, worth- 
lessness, nothing, b. But in some games at cards, 
the aoe is the most valuable, and hence the * ace of 
men * the perfection or highest See also Amb^ack. 

c 1300 Harrowing of Hellos StiUe be thou. Sathanas 1 The 
y* fallen ambea aas. f* 3 W Chaucer Monies T. 583 \ Sited. 
670) Empoysoned of thin oughne folk thou were " L Thyn sis 


Chaucer J 

. . thin oughne folk , ... # 

fortune is turned into an aas. \Laned. as.J c 1386 — Man 
of Lowes T. so Youre bagges beth nat fuld with ambes aas, 
But with sys synk, that raiuieth on your chaunce. [v.r. as, 
ais. J 148s Caxton Reynard the Foxe 69 A pylgrym of deux 
aas. 1767 Burns iChamb.) 74 My heart- worm love to gu'.d 
auld Glen, The ace and waie o’ honest men. 

8 .fig. A single point, a minute portion, a jot, 
particle, or atom. 

■9*8 More Ileresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 170/9, I will not muche 
stiike with you for one ace better. 1979 Tombon Calvin's 
Strnt. on 'Jim. 13/a Such as did their best to be an ace 
above Timothie. 1586 J. Hooker Giraldus’s Hist. /ret. in 
//olwsked II. 95/1 [He] determined to go an ase beyond 
his fellows, in betnueng the castell to the governor. 1987 
Gascoigne Steels Glass EpiL 4a Better lookc off than luoke 
an ace too farre. 1598 tr. Ttrenct , Fun. 111. L Did I tell 
thee how I tooke a young man down an ace lower at 
Rhodes? x6az Burton Anal. Mel. Democr. (1651) 9, 1 may 
peradventure he an ace before thee. 169a Culyri’pilR b.ngL 
Phys. Eul. (1809) l6 S The root spreadeth like the other, 
neither will it yield to its fellow one ace of bitterness. 1737 
Dragon 0/ Vl antley in Aquar. Naturalist (1858. 355 The 
Corporation worshipful He valued not an ace. 

To bate an aoe : To abate u jot or tittle, to 
make the slightest abatement. 

a 1800 Proverb in Camden Rem. (1693) 993 Bate me an ace, 

2 uoth Bolton. 18x8 Englishmen for my Money 11. ii. in Hail. 

fodsl. X. 504 Yet a man may want of his will, and bate an 
ace of his wish, a 3838 Mkdk Parapkr. on a Pater iii. 9 God 
would not bate them an ace of the judgment they had 
merited. 1878 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 IV. 60 The 
exposer has not bated him an ace. a 1733 North Livrt of 
Norths u8a6) 111.393 Bating him that ace, he was truly a 
great man. 

W it tin an aoe of : On the very point of, within 
a hair's breadth of. 

a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Wks. 1730 1. 184, 1 was within an ace 
of being talked to death. 1711 Pora Lett. (1736) V. ns, I 
was within an ace of meeting you. 1804 W. Irving Tales of 
Trav. II.43, I came within an ace of making my fortune. 
1880 Manch. Guard. Oct. 30, A conspiracy to restore the 
Throne, was within an ace of being carried Into execution. 
4. Attnb. aoa-point : the firat of the points or 
divisions of the tables in backgammon. 

x8ho Bofs Own Bk., Backg. 619 The men move towards 
their ace-points . . wl.’.te counts round from the ace-point of 
black, and black counts round from the ace-point of white. 

% Ace is in many dialects pronounced face, yas, 
yess, whence in the following: O ace, a unions 
spelling of Oyez ! or O ye* ! with plural O s acc ior 
Oyetes. 

>639 Brathwait Arcadian Princrsse ii. 196 Having first 
commanded Cletor, the Prvtoriun Cryer, with three Os ace 
to command silence. 

4011, L. suffix, pi. nciit. of •deeus , comp. adj. 
formative ( ■« •dc-kc-us)~. belonging to, of the nature 
of : see -aceous. The analogy of a ft w words in L., 
as gallTndccus, has been followed in the extensive 
use of this ending (in neuter pi. agreeing with ami* 
mSlia understood) to form names of classes or 
orders of animals, like CrustScea crusty or shell- 
coated animals Cetdcea animals of the nature of 
the whale (citus). These am collective plurals ; the 
sing, is supplied by crmtaceous animal, crustacean. 
408B, L. suffix, pi. fem. of -deeus, as above. The 
analogy of L. words like kerbdeems, rasdeeus, vial- 
accus , hordeficcus has been followed in the unlimited 
use of this ending (in fem. pi., *c. plantac) to fonb 
collective names of orders or families of plants as 
Posaceae, Geraniaceac, Algaeeae , Graminaccac, etc. 
-ftoean, comp. adj. (or sb.' formative, f. L. -Aft. 
us + -ah- Aj an adj- - -oceans-, as a sb. it suppliei a 



AOBBOUt 


ACamAMXBTE. 

stag* to collective plurals m -mm, as a crustacean— 
a crustaceous (animal), one of the Crustacea* 


JLoftdlftuin* (sraftbiftmaui). Chcm. [f. A ce-* 
[tic] 4 Diamine.] An amine of composition 

C,N,H,- (H,C)C | also called Ethtnyl- 

diamine, or Methyl-methcnvl-diamine, derived from 
two molecules of ammonia in one of which H, in 
the other Hi are replaced collectively by the trivalent 
radical Ethenyl 

tin Watt* Amhmi' Cluem. II. ■*«. 

tAoadj. Obs. rare. [ad. L acedia, a. Or. dut^ 
bln heedlessness, sluggishness, torpor, n. of state f. 
,4 pviv. 4 ef 3 -os cart, concern, uijb-otm I heed. A 
later derivative of the word which gave the very 
common ME. Aooidie, q.vj Torpor, stupor. 

dn Bp. Hall Serm. v. 140 Though the mind bo suffi- 
ciently convinced 1 f the necessity or profit of a good act : 
yet for the tediousness annexed to it, in a dangerous spiritual 
needy, it insensibly slips away from it. 

AOffildffim*. fa. *A*«A 8 a/id, the Gr. repre- 


sentation of an Aramaic phraee, Chat #0 1 ):n, 
Syr. 5 kel dami the held of blood.] The 

name given to the field in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
purchased with the blood-money received and re- 
linquished by Judas Iscariot. Hence fig. A field of 
bloodshed, a scene of slaughter or butchery. 

13b Wyclip Acts i. is Thilke feeld was elepid Achildemak 
. (i» Achcldemakl in the Ungon of hem, that is the feeld 
of blood. s6xs Joid. That held is called in their proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field of blood, a 1698 


Cleveland Content (1687) 38 In this dark way Of Death, 
this Scar let-streak’d Aceldama. 1658 R. France North . Mem. 
(x8ax) so Are not the nations about us like an acnldetny of 
blood, that darkens the airt xvaa Young Night Tk. vi. 103 
Love Divine, Which lifts us. .From earth’s aceldama, this 
field of blood. 1 736 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. as What 
an Aceldama, what a field of blood Sicily has been in an- 
cient times. xSeo Db Quince y ThoCmsars Wks. X. 175 All 
brought their tributes of beauty or deformity to these vast 
aceldamas of Rome. 

Aoele, variant of A-heal v. Obs . to seal. 
Aoenaph.th.ene («»8/nsef)>fn). Chcm. [f. Ace- 
[nc] 4- Naphthene.] A compound substance of the 

Naphthalene group, C, a H W ,*C W H,^ 1 *, oroaph- 

Ln, 

thalene with two atoms of H replaced by divalent 
ethene (C H/. 

1877 Watts Fawned Cheat. II. 581 Acenaphthene . . crys- 
tallises from fusion in flat prisms, from alcohol iu long needles. 

Acenaphthylene lawhae-fldlfti). chem. [f. 
Aoef tic] 4 - Naphtha + -yl - base + -enk « deriva- 
tive.] A compound substance of the naphthalene 
C 1 I 

group, CuHm-CwIIX^, having two atoms of 
H less than Acenaphthene, whence it is derived. 

1877 Wa 1 ts F owned Chem. 1 1. 38a Acenaphthylene is formed 
by passing the vapour of acenaphthene over gently heated 
lead oxide. It . . crystallises in yellow tables . . its picric 
acid compound forms yellow needles. 

Aoenne, early f. Akknne v. Obs. to bring forth. 
Aoent, obsolete form of Assent sb. and v. 
Acentric (ise ntrik), a . Gcom. [f. Gr. AciNTp-cr 
without centre 4 -ic.l Destitute of a centre. 

185a Gregory Solid Geom. (ed. a) 77 Acentric Surfaces : 
the general equation to these may be put in the form , . 

Aoeose, early form of Achoobe v. Obs . to select. 
•BC 80 UI (rf>Jas), compd. adj. formative f. L. -dee-tts, 
•a, -arm, of the nature of, (f. <Er- + -e-us, -c-a, -c-um, 
see -sous) 4 - -0U8, favoured by the formal resem- 
blance of the compd. Eng. -ace-ous to the simple 
L. -dee -us of the nom. inasc. Of extensive use in 
Nat. Hist., where it supplies adjectives, Eng. in 
form, to the nouns in -deea, - deeae , as cetaceous, 
crustaceous, testaceous, rosaceous, ranstnculaeeous, 
papilionaceous \ also in other words, as setaceous, 
cretaceous, carbonaceous, saponaceous, argillaceous, 
coriaceous, herbaceous, membranaceous, etc. Only 
a few of these represent actual L. words in -ficeus, 
the majority being purely modem and analogical, 
t Aocphai, a. and sb. Obs . rare ; also aaephal. 
[a.YT.accphale,*d.. late L.acephal-us; see Aoefhall] 
A adj Having no head or chief ;*■* Acephalous. 

IS49 ComOl. Scot. xx. 167 There is one vthir sort of veyris 
caflit battellia asephales, that is, quhen the pepil gadris to- 
giddirlaane grit conueatione but the autorite ot the superior. 

B. sb. A (supposed) headless animal ; - Acephalan. 
|fip7 TortSLL Four-footed Beasts (2673) 9 The Wot region 
of Lybla and ^Ethiopia have great store of Cyaocephals, 
Babcnins, and Aoenhals. beasts without a head, whose eyes 
and mouth are in their breasts. 

H Aoopktel* (tse ftli), sb. pi. Zod. [late L. ace- 
phala, a. Gr. duty aha adj. neut. pL- headless (sc. 
eutimalia')^ Name given (by Lamarck) to one of the 
two great divisions of Molluscs. The sing, is sup- 
plied by Agefhal or mom commonly Acephalan. 

rig CanKMims Z00L §876 The Conchiferous Acephala, 
with seemly an exeeptiou, have bivalve shells. sCfeLvou. 


Afliihlha (farflU&n),#. uadsb. [f. prec. 4 -AX.] 

1. oaf. Of or pertaining to the Acephala. 

Mod. Aa animat of the acephalan type . . One skilled in 

■r-pV.l^w aoology. 

2 . sb. A a animal of the division Acephala. 

1896 Woodward Man. Molluscs 49 Viviparous reproduc- 
tion . . appears to take place iu the acephalans. 

J AocphffiU (IsrftUi), sb.pl. [late L. (ItkD pi. 

acepkal-us a. Gr. Arty aX-ot headless, f. 4 priv. 4 
*«foA -4 head.] 

L Nat. Hist. (Imaginary) men or animals with- 
out heads. 

1600 Asa. Abbot Jonah * 09 Some such things were talked of, 
Acophali, men without heads, CynocepkaU, men with heads 
Kke to dogs, xyqg Chambers CycL Snpp. lv. Though the 
existence of a nation of Aeephali he ill warranted. 

2 . Eccl.Hist. A name applied to various Christian 
sects or bodies, from the want of a chief or leader, 
from acknowledging no earthly head, or from rejec- 
tion of episcopal jurisdiction. 

riq A Gill Saar. Philos, il 195 The heresies concerning 
the proprieties of the Mediator . . The Aeephali or headksm, 
because they had neither bishops, tior priests, lisa Jss. 
Taylor Episeo/aeie U647) 3:3 Why are they called Aeephali ? 
Nicephoros gives thu reason, and withal t a very particular 
account of their heresy . . They refused to live under Bishopa 
*707 Phillips, Aeephali, a sort of Hereticks, whose first 
King-leader is unknown. Aeephali Sacerdotcs, Priests that 
own no Bishop over them, Independent Ministers. 1751 
Chambers Cvcl. s.v. The name Aeephali Is sometimes ap- 
plied to such priests, or bishops, as are exempted from the 
discipline and jurisdiction of their ordinary bishop or pa- 
triarch. 

+ 8 . Eng. Hist. 'Certain Levellers that acknow- 
ledg'd no Head or Supcriour, mention'd in the 


Laws of K. Henry I.* Phillips 1 707. 
178X Bailey | os in Phillips). MiBagDTsv 


Israrm Cur. Liter. 


t Aomft liBIl, a. and sb. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the ecclesiastical sect or party 
of the Acefhali. 

B. sb. A member of this sect 

igM T. Roobrs 39 A rt.iibcrj \ 54 Detestable therefore Is the 
error of the Acephalians, who denied the properties of the 
two natures in Christ. 

t Aoffiphaliriffi, akephaliri*. sb. rare- 1 . 

[Gr. in form, as if n. of action, l a vb.* djci<pahj(- 


[Gr. in form, as if n. of acti 
civ, f. d* 4 <ftaX-vs headless.] 
16x1 Speed Hist. Gt Brit ix. x. 


Headlessness. 
10 King Edward . 


not neglect the aduanuge of this Akephalisis, or want of a 
knowne head iu Scotland. 

tAoA’phaUst. Obs. rare. [f. dxtyaA-os 4 - 1 ST.] 
One who professes the doctrines of the 1 Ecclesias- 
tical) Aeephali ; one who acknowledges no head or 
superior. 

1099 Gaitdkm Bed . Angl. Snip. 464, I ask these Acephal- 
Uls, who will indure no head but that on their own shoulders, 
whether the City of London is worse governed, because it 
hath a Lord Maior among and above the Aldermen and 
Common Councri. 1606 Phillips, Acephaiists , a sort of 
Hexeticks, whose first founder is unknown ; also Vagabond 
Clergymen, having neither King nor Bishop for their Head. 

Ace ’phmlita . [f. med. L. acephaltta f. acephal - 
us : see -ite.1 > Acefhaliht. Applied to various 
sects in EccL Hist 

Aeephffilocyst (Xse a ffil*isist). [ad. mod. L. 
acephalocystis , f. Gr. dtitpa A-or headless + udor-n 
bladder.] A headless bladder-worm ; a name ap- 
plied by Laennec to the group of parasitic worms 
known as hydatids. They are now ascertained to 


known as hydatids. They are now ascertained to 
be the immature form {larva or scolcx) of one of 


the tapeworms ( Taettiadae), which, when it has 
quitted the egg, finds its way from the intestine to 
tne liver or other solid organ of its host, and there 


enlarges into a globular cyst, while the head is 
inverted so as not to appear externally. 


with acaicaly an axeaptiou, have bhralva shrill. sgfeLvau. 
AuHa.Man xadL 44a A greater number of acepnala or 
lamdlibraHchlata bivalves could be identifi ed with living 
spades than of gasteropoda, 


parent cyst 1839 Ibid. III. 196/1 The Entoioa met with m 
the human liver are hydatids or aeephalocyst*. s86a Fuller 
Dis. Lungs m In all instances in which aeephalocysts are met 
with in the lungs, the issue of the case is extremely doubtful. 
▲ocpluJooyffit&0(&ae:f&b|si stik),a. ff.prec .4 
-10.] Belonging to, or of the nature of, acephalocytts. 

18B9 Todd Cycl. A mat. 4 Pkys. V. s6/x Every thing that is 
known of the acephalocystic productions seems to point to 
the view that they are all nearly allied. 

Acephalous (fise falas), a. [f. Fr. aclphale or 
late L. acephal-us <a. Gr. d*i<pa\os) + -ous.] 

L Without the head, headless. 
t73xBAiutY,vol.II, Acephalous , withoutahead. x 70 Cham- 
bers CycL Snpp . Some modern travellers still pretend to find 
Acephalous people in America. 1774 Cooper an PkiL Trans. 
LXV. 311. 1 take the liberty to remit you an account of the 
delivery of a very curious acephalous monster. 1838-9 Todd 
CycL Anat.oPky*. Il.tty/s In the true acephalous foetus the 
bones of the Ace., are of course wanting. 1I46 Grotr Greece 
L L xvi. fp 1 Without the ancestorial god the whole pedime 
would have become not only acephalous, but also worthless 
and uninteresting. i8fi4 Badham Prose tfalieutice 391 With 
so strong an inducement for fishmongers to decapitate con- 
gers, acephalous specimens would probably be . . common. 
2 . Hiving or recognising no governing held or 
chlefi 


* «78 > Cham saw Or£ s.v- Aeephaloue, In a figurative seme is 
more frequently applied to psnona dextitute of a tender, or 
chief, . We ftnda great number of canons of council., against 
Acephalous eierks. Sta P. Palgoavu Hist Norm. 4 
Eng. II. 394 Regality was the organic element of the com- 
man wealth! . an acephalous body politic wan in conce i vable. 
1698 Gladstone Hamer I, 900 The acephetens state of 
the Elian division of the army. s%g &rvwm Const Hist. 
II. xv. 167 The tendency to division was strengthened by the 
acephalous condition of the Courts. 

3 . Bool. Having no part of the body specially 
organised as a head or seat of the brain and special 
senses. Acephalous Molluscs « AcethaSa. 

174s Chambers Cvcl. s.v., Acephalous worms, or what are 
supposed such, are frequent, tug Kjrry Hob. 4 InstAuim. 
]. ix. 368 1'he acephalotiK or bivalve MoHuscans. I%8 Todd 
CycL A not. 4 Phys. 1. 166/t ’1'he mouth. . in fthoacenhaloufl 
annriida isdixectad fianrerds. Castenter Mental Physi- 

ology 1. ii. ft 49. 49 The two primary divteiona of the [Mol- 
luscous) scries,— the cephalous and the acephalous 

4 . Bot. Headless, with the natural head aborted 
or cut off. 

1880 Gray Bet Toxt-Bk. 393. 

5 . Wanting the beginning, as an imperfect manu- 
script; wanting the first syllable or foot of the 
verse, said esp. of a hexameter beginning with a 
short Ryllable. 

1793 Chambers CycL St&p., Arophalns is used in poetry 
for a vena which u lame or defective, by wanting a be- 
ginning. 1841 Dk Quincrv RkeL 403 (i860) A false or 
acephalous structure of sentence. 

Aoint* (K serrit). Chcm . [mod. f. L. accr 
maple 4 -ate*.] A salt of aceric acid. 

. , *47 Craig, Aceric acid existR in the juice of the maple tree, 
m the shape of an accrate of lime. 

Aoerb (ftsa’jb), a. [ad. L. acerb- us harsh to the 
taste ; cf. mod. Fr. suer be , J Sour, with an addition 
of bitterness or astringency, as unripe fruit ; also 
fig. sharp and harsh. 

1697 Pkys. Diet. , Acerb , sowr or sharp. 188s R. Lovki l 
A mm. 4 Min., Some are austere and acerb . . as rested 
quinces, wardens, services. 2791 Chambers CycL a.v.. Physi- 
cians usually make Acerb an intermediate savour between 
acid, austere, and bitter. 1786 Lee in Phil. Trams. LVI.96 
Three drams of a gummy substance intensely bitter and acerb. 
1873 Mas. Whitney Other Girts (1876) xviiL >41 A kindlier 
touch to her antitheses tlian pertained to those of that acerb 
damscL 

Acerbate (faS ib^t), ppl. a. [ad. L. aeerbit-us 
pa. pple. of accrbd-rc to embitter; sec prcc. and 
-ate*.] Embittered, exasperated ; severe. 

1869 Echo 16 Sept. 1/2 The very faults of a fat man are less 
acerbate than those of other people. 1 

Acerbate (Dt Wibrit), V. [f. L. cuerbdt - ppl. stem 1 
of acerbd-re to embitter ; f. acerb- us bitter, harsh.] 
To sour or embitter ; usually fig. to exasperate. 

[1731 In Bailey, vol. II. s8r8 In Todd n.q.1 rig Lytton 
Zanoni Ep. Ded., The Ignoble jealousy and the sordid strife 
which degrade am! acerbate the ambition of Genius. sMa 
A. TaoLLorR North Amor. 1. 86 The Canadians . . have been 
vexed and acerbated by the braggadocio of the Northern 
States. 

Acerbic ( 2 s 3 *jbik), a. rare. [f. L. acerb-us 4 -IC.] 
Of a sour, harsh, or severe character. 

186s North Brit. Daily Mail 4 Dec., Exaggerated notions 
are entertained now-a-oays regarding the gloomy acerbic 
nature of Sabbath observance among die ancient Jew*. 

Acerbity (ftsoublti). [a. Fr. acerbitl, ad. L. 
acerbitat-em, n. of quality £ acerb-us Acerb.] 

1 . Sourness of taste, mingled with bitterness of 
astringency ; harshness, roughness of taste. 

s6tt Cotgr., Acerbitl’. Acerbate, sharpnetee, soumema, 
xttao Venmeb f'fo Recta viL ui By reoaon of their acerbity, 
they arc soone offensiue to the teeth, a *739 Arrutmnot 
Aliments, in PhiloL Anglic., Fruit, especially unripe fruit, 
has a degree of acerbity in it. 1814 Edin. Rea. XAlIL 118 
Salt communicates an unpleasant acerbity to substances. 

2 . fig. Of men, their words and actions : Sharpness 
mingled with bitterness, keen harshness. 

157a G. Buchanan in Knox's H'ks. (1B46) I. ag Thai ar in 
consultation to mitigat sum part the accr bite of certain 
wordis. s8o6T.II.tr. Cautsine Holy Crt. 411, 1 yet among 
so many acerbityes snrkc some sweetnesse out of the world. 
a s bn Harrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1. 339 We may imagine what 
acerbity of pain must be endured by our Ix»rd. S844D1SRAKU 
Coningsby 1. ix. 33 A spell that can soften the acerbity ol 
political warfare. 1877 Misa Woaaonut Our New Home xiv. 
1x4 There was an acerbity in her tone that made me feel 
extremely uncomfortable. 

t Aocrbltndc. Ohs.—* [ad. L.accrbiti!do harsh- 
ness, f. acerbus.] 'Sourness, haishnesa in taste, 
bitterness.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1737, and m mod. Diets. 

Aocrio (Sse’rik), a. [ad. mod. L. aceric-us, L 
accr maple ; see -icl] Of the nature of, or pertain- 
ing to lie maple. Aceric acid, an acid which exists 
in the sap of the maple. 

>847 Craiu (See under Aceratk.) • 

Aoeroac (se:s(r^i*s), a. [ad. I* aurfo-ux chaffy, 
f. ocus, accr- is chaff ; apparently afterwards referred 
in error to acus, acu-s a needle or acer sharp ; whence 
sense 2 in which it has been used by botanists since 
Linnous. See Phil. Botanices pp. 4a, a 19.] 

1 . Chaffy; like, or mixed with chaff. 

tyss Bailey, yoL IL 1775 Ash, and mod. Dicta 

2 . Bot . Needleshaped and rigid ; aa in the Waves 
of heaths and pines. 
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heo 


i]fe Maetyn Rousseau's Bat, (1794) xxviii. 445 The leave* 
of all these are linear and permanent; Linneu* calls this 
sort of leaf actrose. 187s Bentley Bat. 139 When a linear 
leaf terminate* in a thorp rigid point like a needle, it is ocer- 
o*e or needle-shaped. 

Aoerote, a. [1 mispr. for Aokrohk in sense 1.] 

sdia Cockmam, A cerate bread, Browne bread. 

Aetrous («*s£nw), a. Hot. [f. L. acerds-us, as if 
ad. Fr, actreux.] - Ackrosk. 
et*2 In Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t JMiridOOinio. Obsr~° [f. L. acerseeom-rs in 
Jav., a. Gr. dxtpoutnprjs with unshorn hair, 4 - -ic.] 
161a Cockkbam, Acerseeomicke , One whose hair was never 
cut. 

A certain, obs. fonn of Ascertain. 
t Ao0TVll| a. OAs.~ u [ad. L. acervdlis adj. f. 
acervus a heap ; see -al.] 1 Belonging to a heap.' 

Hailey 1731, and subseq. Diets. 

AotrVhtl (arsuvrit), v. rare-*, [f. I., acervdt- 
m 1. stem of acervdre to heap up, f. acerv-us a 
ieap.] * To heap up.* J. (no quot.) 
x6sa Cockkbam, Acer note , To mough up. 1I47 Craig, 
Acervate, To heap together. 

Aotmti (to-jvdt), ppl \ a. fad. L. acervdt-us, 
pa. pple. of acervd-re to heap.] Heaped, growing 
111 heaps, or in closely compacted clusters. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes aoj The spines, in adult specimens, 
often acervate. 1 mn J. Hogg At serose. 11. ii. 400 Bundles of 
acervate spkuhe of the flesh. 

Aoamtely (&f»\ivetli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
In an acervate manner ; in heaps or clusters. 

1840 Dana Zoophytes 358 Cells at summit acervately pro* 
liferous. 

Aosrvation (misuv^Jsn). rare. [ad. L. aeer- 
vdtidn-em, n. of action U acervd-re to heap up.] 
The action of heaping up, accumulation. 

1896 Bullokar, Aeervation , A gathering into heaps. 17SS 
Johnson, s.v. Aggregate, The complex or collective result of 
the conjunction or aeervation of many particulars. 1794 
Sullivan View if Nat. II. 106 The deposition and accrva- 
tion of oily, greasy parts of marine substances. x8aj Cony- 
b&arb In tiuckioM s Reliq. Diluv. 196 These accumulations 
. . sometimes by their aeervation constitute decided hills. 
Aoimtivi ( 4 s 5 *jvitiv), a. [f. L. acervdt - ppl. 
stem of actrvdre 4- -IVR.] Pertaining or tending to 
heaping up ; piled or heaped up. 

S 0 sg Carventeb in Intell. Observer No. 40. 989 Piled to- 
gether irregularly, or in an acervative manner. 

Aoervois (8c--saxv0H*»), a. rare. [f. L. acerv-us 
heap 4 * •ork, as if ad. L. *acervosus.] * Full of 
heaps.* Dailey 1731, Johnson, etc. 

▲oarvulin* (&s5uvij?lain), a. [f. L. acervul-us 
a little heap 4- -ink I.] Of the form or api>earance 
of little heaps. 

1875 J. W. Dawson Dawn of L\fe Iv. 66 The cells became 
a muss of rounded chambers, irregularly piled up in . . an 
acervuline manner. 1876 Paok Advd. 7 ext-book of Geology 
x. 199 Weathered specimen of Eocoon . . with acervuline 
portion above and laminated below. 

Aoeioanoe (ise-sdns). [a. mod. Fr. ace see nee , f. 
acescent, after nouns in -ncci—L. - ntia : see Aoeroent 
and -nck.] The action of becoming acid or sour ; 
the process of acetous fermentation. (Not in John- 
son's Diet., though used by him.) 

1763 Johnson Note on Shahs,, Timon 111. i. Alluding to the 
turning, or acescence of milk. 1791 Edit*. New Disp. 19 Glu- 
tinous matter seems to run into putrefaction, without shewing 
any previous acescence. 

Acesosnoy (ftsesensi). [f. Acescent, after 
nouns in -ncy, ad. L. - ntia ; see -not.] The quality 
•r state of being acescent, or of turning sour; 
tendency to sourness ; incipient or slight acidity. 

1798 C Lucas Piss, on Waters III. 333 [It is] from an acri- 
mony, not acescency, of the juices. 1776 Withkring /fr. 
rangem. Brit, Plants (1796) III. 7x0 The leaves, put into 
sour beer, soon destroy the acescency. T *838 Life of Wilber* 
force 465 All sweetness without the slightest acescency. 
Aoavomt (ftse'idnt), a. and sb. [a. mod. Fr. 
acescent, or ad. L. acescent -cm pr. pple. of aecsc-lre 
to grow sour, inceptive of act-re to be sour ; stem 
at - sharp, as in ae-id, ac ute ] 

A. adj. Turning sour ; or having the tendency to 
turn acid, or to undergo acetous fermentation, as 
milk, etc.; hence, slightly sour, ‘turned.* lit. and fig. 

mi Asbuthnot Aliments , Chem. Terms 99 Substances, 
which are not perfectly Acid, hut naturally turn so, I call 
Acescent, 1746 R. James list rod. Moffet's Health's Impr. 
30 1 'he Milk of the Ass, Goat, Cow, Mare, and Sheep, are 
acescent, that is, turn sour upon Putrefaction, like acescent 
Vegetable Juices, from whence it is prepared, c sSx6 Wilber- 
force in Life 1x838) IV. xxxi 303 Their feelings cannot but 
be wounded and acescent. i8eS Faraday Exp. Resear. xxxi. 
174 A disagreeable acescent odour something resembling that 
of putrescent milk. 

B. sb. An acescent substance ; one liable to undergo 
acetous fermentation. 

173s Asbuthnot Aliments viiL 913 Animal Diet qualify ’d 
with a sufficient Quantity of Acescent*, as Bread, vinegar, 
and fermented Liquors. 

Acet-. Chem. In comb. - Acetic, Acfttl before 
a vowel, as in aeet-amide, acet -anilide, acet-uric. 
AoetaUl (srsft&b*l). [ad. L. acetabulum, now 
commonly used in the L. form, q.v.] 

L An ancient Roman, and old medical, fluid 


a Mucerful ; usually reckoned at a) fluid l 
ounces. or one-eighth of a pint. 

rggi Tushes Herbal 11. 78 An acetable holdeth two vnees 
and an half. x8ox Holland Pliny xx. xiii. Take a saucer 
full or scalable of the juice and so drink it with wine. 

2 . • Acetabu .iim 2 b. 

1684 tr. Bouef's Mere. C outfit, ix. 340 If the Humour run 
into top Acetable, and force the head of the thigh-bone out 

Aoffitabnlar (witflcbiidij), a. [f. L. acetd- 

bul-um 4- -ah, as if ad. L. *acctdlmldr-is.] Cup-like, 
cup-shaped ; sucker-shaped. 

MM Murchison Siluria App. $44 The acetabular booklets 
of CephalopodK. xflgS Woodward Mollusc a c 76 The speci- 
men* . . show the large acetabular bases of the hooksc 

AoetaValiferou* (KsJUcibieU'ferM), a. Zool. 
[f. L. acltdbul-um 4 - -fkuouh « bearing.] Bearing 
acetabula ; furnished with fleshy cups or suckers 
for adhering to bodies. 

1836 Todd C yet. Aunt . 4 Phys. 1 . 350/1 The nerves are con- 
tinued of a simple structure as far as the acctabuliferous ex- 
tremities. x8«i Richardson Grot. viii. 953 There are ten of 
these acetahuTiferous anns. 1877 Huxley A Hat. Inv. An. 
viii. 307 Two acetabuliferou* tentacles take their origin on 
the inner side of a cup-like hood. 

JLoffitabuliform (aes/tae*bi*lifjlrm\ a. Hot. 
[ad. mod. L. acetdbuliform is saucer-shaped ; see 
Acetabulum, and -form.] Shaped like a saucer, or 
•hallow cup, as the calyx or corolla of many flowers. 
*835 Lindi.ey Introti. Bot. il 359(1848) Acetabulfform : con- 
ave, depressed, round, with a border a little turned inwards ; 
s the fruit of some lichens. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 394. 

((Acetabulum (as/tic-bif/lflin). [L. acetabu- 
lum a vinegar cup or saucer, also a saucerful, a 
liquid measure, and fig. & cup or saucer-shaped 
cavity; f. aeelunt vinegar + - abulum dim. of -abrtim 
« a holder or receptacle. Used in Eng. both as the 
proper name of the ancient vessel and measure, and 
as a technical term in various sciences.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. a. A vessel of porcelain or metal 
for holding vinegar at table ; a cup or cup-shaped 
vessel, b. A liquid measure of the capacity of this 
vessel, about half a gill or sj fluid ounces. 

1398 Thrvisa Barth . l)e P. R. (1495) xix. cxxiil 933 The 
vessel in the wtiychc was soure wync and corrupts was callyd 
Acetabulum. x6oi Holland Pliny ( 1634) s.v.. Acetabulum, 
or Acetable, a measure among the Romans, of liquor espe- 
cially, but yet of dry things also, the some that oxybnphon 
in Greeke. 1837 Birch Ane. Pottery (1858) II. 333 A small 
vase for oil or vinegar^acetubtilum. Ibid. IL 317 Small vases 
called acetabula, or vinegar cups. 

2 . Animal Physiol. Applied to various cup-shaped 
cavities and organs : as, a. A sucker of the cuttle- 
fish, or other cephalopod, by which it adheres to 
bodies, b. The socket of the thigh-bone. (Both of 
these uses in Pliny) ; Hence, by analogy, o. The 
socket or cavity of any joint in insects, d. A lobe or 
cotyledon of the placenta, in ruminating quadrupeds. 

a. 166s R. Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. Amongst Fishes. . 
The Mollu&ca, or soft . . some have acetabula, and two long 
trunks. x8jg Kirby Habits 4- Inst. Anim. I. App. 357 Two 
oval plates, or disks, containing four oblong acetabula or 
suckers.' i 8 gi Richardson Geol. viii. 959 The arms are pro- 
vided with acetabula or sucking discs, for adhesion to bodies. 
*• 77 , Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii. 539 In Nautilus, the 
brachial processes are short, and possess no acetabula. 

b. 1709 Blair Osteogr. ELph. in Phil. Trans.XXVll. 130 
The Acutubulum was perforated in the bottom. 187s H uxlky 
Physiol, vii. 173 In one joint of the body, the hip, the socket 
or acetabulum fits . . closely to the head of the lemur. 


1873 

Mivart Elem. Anat. v. 180 The socket for the thigh-bone is 
called the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity. 

0. x8a8 Kirov & Spence Entomol. III.xxxv.s37 The base 
is a spherical boss moving in an acetabulum of the thoracic 
shield. 1835 — Habits 4 Inst. A nim. II. xxii. 4,3a The lower 
[jaw] extends beyond the skull, a condyle of which acts in On 
acetabulum of that jaw. 
d. « 11839 Worcester cites Dunclison. 

9 . Hot. A. 'The receptacle of certain fungals. 1 
Lindley & Moore, b. ‘Ah obsolete name o? the 
herb Navel wort.* Bailey 1731. 

Aoffital (se sftoe l). Chem. [f. AcOT(ic) 4 - Al- 
(oohol).] A colourless liquid with alcoholic smell, 
found among the fin>t portions of the distillate in 
preparing spirit of wine ; a derivative of alde- 
hyde, converted by oxidizing agents into acetic 
acid. It is the diethylate of ethylidem or ethidene 
CH a -CH(OC..H,V 

1889 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 930 Acetal is isomeric with di- 
ethyl glycoL 

2 . Sometimes extended to analogous ethidene 
derivatives in other Beries of the hydrocarbons, as 
Dimethyl acetal, found in crude wood-spirit ; also 
called Ethidene dimethylate, CH,— CH(OCH,\ 
In this nomenclature, the preaiding substance is 
distinguished as Diethyl acetal. 

Acetaldehyde (stste'ldJtaidVdtM. [contr. 
for Acetic aldehyde.'] Common or Hthyl aldehyde, 
viewed os the special aldehyde of fne acetic series. 

1877 Watts Fownes* Chem. II. 940 Acetic aldehyde, or 
Acetaldehyde, also called Ethyl aldehyde, but more gener- 
ally by the simple name aldehyde. 

AortffiJufidffi (srs/t&mai'd, &se t&maid). Chem. 
[f. Acet- + Amide.] 

L The primary Amide in which the replacing acid 


radical is Ahsttl; C,H,O.NH t ; a white crystalline 
solid of nearly neutral properties. 

1873 Williamson Chem. f «8a Products formed like aceta- 
mide by the replacement of hydrogen in ammonia by a radical 
of chlorous properties are called amides. >874 Roscoe Elem. 
Chem . 354 Acetamide is a colourless solid, fusing at 78 , and 
boiling at aae". 1877 W atts Bournes' t hem. II. 379 Acetamide 
. crystallizes in long needles. 

2 . A series of analogous compounds, in which two 
or all three hydrogen atoms in ammonia NH a , ore 
replaced by the radical acetyl (diacetamidc , tria- 
cetamide or in which one or two are replaced by 
acetyl, and one or two by other radicals, as ethyl- 
acetamide, ethyl-diacetamide , tic. 

Acetanilide l a- sAsenilaid ). Chem. [f. Ackt(Yl) 

4- Anilide.] A compound of aniline in union with 
the radical acetyl, forming on acetamide u ith the 
radical phenyl. I a Hj.NH.C,H, 0 . Less correctly 
acetaniUne . 

1884 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 411. 1877 Fownes Man. Chem. 

1 1 . 453 Acetanilide, or Phenylacetamide, produced by heating 
aniline and glacial acetic acid for several hours . . forms 
colourless, shining, laminar crystals, melting at xx 9 *~xi 3 °. 

1 18 a A tkensenm 9859, axx Acetaniline acted on by chloride 
ot lime at a temperature of 970 Cent, produces a beautiful 
yellow to which the name of flavaniline is given. 

t A'ortara, a’crtariei, sb. pi. obs. [ad. L. 
acetari-a salad plants, prop, adj., neut. pi. of acet- 
(b is, pertaining to acit-um vinegar.] 

«6xe Cockfham, Acetarr, a salad of smal hearbes. x8S7 
Phys. Diet., Acetaries, sollets, or her be mixed with vinegar to 
st ir up appetite. 1676 Bullokar, A eetar, a sailed of raw herbs 
eaten with vineger. x/73 Ash, A cstars, salads and vinegar. 

Acottrioui (as/te* rios), a. [f. L. acetdri-a 
sec prec. 4 -ouh.] Used in salads, as lettuce, cress, etc. 

x8aa J. C. Loudon Encycl. Gardening aim 111. 1. viii. I7. 
856 The acetarious vegetables arc . . all articles of compara- 
tive luxury, or condiments rather than food. 183s Veg. Snbst. 
Food of Alan 999 Vegetables . . eaten raw . . in their natural 
state, or blunched, are . . termed acetarious, or salad plants. 
1835 J. C. Loudon in L. Hunt's Journal No. to. 261 Those 
. . would not readily reconcile themselves to the acetarious 
productions of Dublin and Glasgow during that season. 

Aortary (re-s/t&ri). [ad. mod. L. acetarium , 

{. acet -urn vinegar 4 -arium receptacle ; see -ahy.] 
'An acid pulpy substance in certain fruits, as the 
pear, inclosed in a congeries of small calculous 
bodies towards the base of the fruit.* Craig 1K47. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants 1. vi. <x68a> 41 Within (ms lies the 
Acetary ; 'tis allways sour, and by the bounding of the Cal- 
culary of a Globular Figure. Ibid. iv. ii. 9 5. 183 I have taken 
leave to name it the Acetary. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup p. 
x.v., The quince also luu au Acetary, resembling, tho* leas 
than, that of a pear. 

Aortate (se srtrio. Chem. [f. Acet-ic + -ate*.] 
A salt formed by the combination of acetic acid 
w ith an alkaline, earthy, or metallic base ; as 
Acetate of lead, called also Sugar of lead. 

18.7 Faraday Chens. Afanip. 9 10. 253 titrate of mercury, 
acetate of lead. 1869 Roscoe A lent. Chetn. 94 Marsh gas 
may.. be artificially prepared by heating sodium acetate. 
187a Williamson Chem. • 978 The metallic acetates are, for 
the most part, very soluble in water. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 143 Acetate of potash was known in the z jth cent., and 
probably earlier. 

Aceiated (rc &ftrited), ppl. a. [formally pa. 
pple. of acetate v b., apparently not otherwise used.] 
Treated or combined with acetic acid, formed into 
an acetate. 

X791 Hamilton tr. Berthoflet , Art of Dyeing 1 . 1 . 9 z. v. 86 
The precipitate obtained from acetatea lead. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. 4 Exper. Phil. I. xi. 450 Acetated mercury. 1804 Aber- 
nkthy Surgical Observ. 197 Bathing u with a solution of 
acetated lead. 

Aoetrtion (ces/V-Jan). [n. of action f. Acetate ; 
see prec. and -tion.] * Aceti yication. 

1863 H. Rogers Life of J. Howe v. 155 note. As though 
. . it had, by some magical process of acetation, been all at 
once turned into verjuice. 

Aortmyl(tt‘s/t/nil). Chem. [short for acetylenyi, 
f. Acetylene + -yl.] A name for the univalent group 
C,H ;-C«CH,«= Acetylene minus one atom of 
hydrogen ; os in Acetenyl-benzesu CsCIl. 

1877 Watts Fawned Chem. II. 434 Acetenyl-benzene or 
Phenyl-acetylene . . is an aromAtic liquid, boiling at 140 ’. 
Aortic (Asrtik, Ssrtik), a. [mod. f. L. acct-um 
vinegar (f. ace-re to be sour) 4 - -ic.J Of the nature of 
vinegar ; pertaining to vinegar. Hence, 

1 . Aoetlo ooid: The special acid of which vinegar 
is a diluted or crude form, produced by the acetous 
fermentation of alcohol. Chemically, the monatomic 
monobasic acid of the ethyl or dicarbon series, 
C a H 4 0, os C a H a O(OH), derived from ethyl alcohol 
C a H»(OH) by the substitution of on atom of 
oxygen for two or the hydrogen of the ethyl. 
AnlivJrous acetic acid, a synonym of acetic anhy- 
dride; see 9. 

1808 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 3) 30a It appears that acetic 
acid differs from the acetous, only in containing less water 
and no mucilage. 18x4 Sia H. Davy Agric. Chem. 108 Acetic 
acid, or vinegar, may be obtained from the sap of different 
trees. 1807 Faraday Chem. Memip. f za. *80 Acetic acid . . 
is much in um in the arts in an impure state. x86o Piesse 
Lab. Chem. Wonders 97 Concentrated acetic acid is also a 
powerful disinfectant. 

2 . Acetic series : The aeries of compound bodies 
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related to Acetic idd, or containing the radical 
Aoetyl C,H|0 ; aa Acetic ether or Ethyl acetate 
C # H,.C,H t O g , a fragrant liquid ; Acetic oxide or 
anhydride (CtH,0),0 f a heavy oil gradually con- 
verted by water into acetic add. 

ityf Tyndall Frag-, of Science L U. 56 ted. 6) Reducing dry 
air to the pressure of the acetic ether. iqiWiuiAiiaoNthM. 
1 379 Acetic ether luw an agreeable odour.by which its presence 
can be detected. i^S Darwin tnsecisv. Plant* vi 88 The 
acid belong* to the acetic or Tatty aeries. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 349 Acetic anhydride may be isolated by several pro- 
cesses. 

Acetifloatiott (isestifikifljMiV aoetifaotlon in 
Ash. [f. L. ocH-um vinegar + -fioatiun = •making.! 
The action of converting into vinegar; the chemical 
reaction which converts alcohol into acetic add. 

1783 Chambers Cyct. Su/p. av.. Acetification b a branch or 
ftpedwa of fermentation, arising by exposing vinous liquors 
in open vessels, and a warn place, which turns them acid. 
1883 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 8 Mother of vinegar . . b a nitro- 
emsed body, which has the power of exciting the aceti- 
cation of pure alcohol in the presence of atmospheric air. 
1B71 Echo July *7 In countries where wine and cyder pre- 
vail, domestic vinegar U obtained by the acetification of these 
beverages. 

Aottiflir (ftse-tifaioi). [f. Acetify v. + -eb*.] 
An apparatus for conducting acetous fermentation, 
and producing vinegar. 

1861 Sarson 4 Son's Circular, Thb Vinegar is pure as when 
first drawn from the Acetifiers. 

▲Mtuy (ase*tifoi), v . [f. L. acet-um vinegar + 
-FY - make.] 

1. trams . To subject to acetous fermentation; to 
convert into vinegar; to make sour. 

187s Williamson Chow, f 977 A stream of wash either fresh 
oriwrtially acetified. 

2. intr. To become sour, to undergo acetous fer- 
mentation. Cf. Acktizk. 

a 1864 Webster cites Enevc. Dow. Econ. 
▲oetimoter [a. Fr. acdtimltre ; 

f. L. acet-um vinegar 4- mitre ad. Gr. pirp»v a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the strength 
ot vinegar or other acids. 

1875 Use Diet. Arts 1. 16 Arid which contains 40 per cent, 
of real acetic acid, is in the language of the Revenue, 33 
per cent, over proof; it is the strongest acid on which duty is 
charged by the Acetimcter. 

Aoetimotrical (eu:s/ti|Xne‘trik&l), a. [f. prec. + 
-H’al.J Of or pertaining to acetimetry; usea in the 
measurement of the strength of vinegar. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. ifi, 1000 grains of the above proof 
[acid] would require 50 measures of the acetimetrical alkaline 
solution. 

Acetimetry (a^sfirmetri). [f. L. acet-um vine- 
gar + -METKY ~ Gr. - fUTpia measuring.] The deter- 
mination of the strength of vinegar, or the ascer- 
taining of the degree of sourness or proportion of 
acetic acid in any substance. 

1873 Use Diet. A rts 1. 13 (Title of Article). 

Aeetin (oes/tin). Chem. [f. Acet- 4 - -in(e — 
Gr. -ivrj daughter, derivative, here used to form 
a term matching glycerin.] Acetic glycerin ; class 
name of a series of thick oily liquids, formed (by 
fieri he lot) by the action of acetic acid upon glycerin ; 
they consist of glycerin C a li g (OII) a in which one, 
two, or all the three hydrogen atoms are replaced 
by the radical acetyl C,1I 3 0, the result being mono -, 
di , or tri-aeetin ; the formula of the last is 
C 3 H # (0C a H,0) v 

1674 Roscos Etem. Chem. xxxvL 386. 1877 Watts Foamed 
Chen r. II. 985. 

t A‘06tite (trs/tait). Chem . Obs. [f. L. acet-um 
vinegar 4 - -ite.] A salt of the supposed Acetous acid ; 
the substances formerly so named are Acetates. 

1791 Hamilton tr. Bertho/let, Art 0/ Dyeing 1. 1. f 1. U. 99 
One pound of acetite of lead, or sugar of lead. s8os Chevenix 
in Phil. Trans. XC11. 135, 1 sent a current of oxygenited 
muriatic acid through a solution of acetite of potash. i8sa Sim 
H. Davy Chem. Philos . 304 A solution of acetite of lead, i.e. 
sugar of lead, may be used. iSaa I mison Science 4 Art If. 61 
A piece of paper, dipped in a solution of acetite of lead. 

Aoetiie (arsAoiz), v. rare. [f. L. acit-um vine- 
gar + I/.K.] = Acetify. 

1899 R- F. Burton in Jml. K. C. S. XXIX. 185 The vinegar 
is also made of honey . . and water . . mixed, and poured in a 
calabash under the sun to ferment and acetite. 

Aooto-. Chem. In comb. * Acetic, Acetyl 
before a consonant (cf. Aoet-), as in aceto-chloride t 
aceto-nitril, acetophenone , aceto-sodacetate, etc. 

1880 tr. IVurtu , Atom . Theory 180 Thb b the case in the 
combinations described by Carius under the name of plumbic 
aceto-chlorhydrin, accto-bromhydrin, and aceto-iodhydrin. 
Aoetomatar (ws/ty-mtai). [f. L. acet-um vinegar 
4- Gr. pirpov a measure. See omjcteh.] Another 
form of Aoetiheteb. 

*8fiS SrocKHAinr Experim. Chem. 1 514. 409 Glass cylin- 
der constructed for thb purpose (ascertaining the strength 
of vinegar] and divided into degrees are called aeetometers. 
*863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. ia The determination of the 
strength of commercial acetic acid by the hydrometer or 
acetometer, as it b called when graduated for thb purpose, 
is not much to be depended upon. 

II Aoatoiianuia (se*s/ti?»nf mia\ Med. [f. Ace- 
tone + Gr alpa blood.] (See quot.) 


<878 tr. Wagner* e Gen. Pathol. 377 Acetonemia b a morbid 
state . . characterised by the presence of acetone in the blood. 

AottOMMttin# (* 4 t/bfon,4msi»n). Chem . [f. 
Acetone 4- Amine.] A compound amine, obtained 
by heating acetone with ammonia ; two or three of 
the hydrogen atoms of which are replaced by mole- 
cules of acetone, which also lose sufficient oxygen 
to form water with the hydrogen from the ammonia. 
Hence di- and tri-acetonamine, with other more 
complicated compounds. 

1877 Watts Foamed Chem . II. e6> 

AoitOMtS (arstonrit). Chem. [f. Acetone + 
-ate 8.] A salt of accfonic acid. 

W iluamsun Chem. 905 [Hydric] acetonate u in its 
composition homologous with lactate. 

Aoitona (ae-s/hbu). Chem. [f. Acet(tc) + Gr, 
-a n*i female descendant ; see -one.] A colourless 
limpid liquid related to acetic acid, but containing 
less oxygen; pyro-acetic spirit. It is the acetic 
member of the ketones , or ketone of the acetic series, 
and is also called Dimethyl ketone ; CO(CH„) a . 

1838 Thu dichum The Urine 314 Acetone b a colourless 
thin liquid. 1873 Williamson Chem. 989 Acetone Is a neutral 
liquid of an agreeable odour. 187s Use Diet. Arts 1. 13 s.v. 
Acetimetry , The acetate of silver gives no acetone; whilst 
those of the alkaline earths yield chiefly acetone or marsh 
gas. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 397 Acetone , . b pro- 
duced according to some in the stomach and intestines, ac* 
cording to others in the liver and thence b carried into the 
blood. 1877 Fownes Man. Chem. II. a6x Acetone b very 
inflammable and bums with a bright flame. 

Aovtoilio (sesAjrnik), a. Chem. [f. Acetone 4 - 
-ic.] Of or derived from acetone, as in Aeetonic 
acid C,H a O„. 

1873 Williamson Chem. 993 Butyl actlc and oxybutyric 
acids are names given to acids of the same composition as 
aeetonic acid. 

Anmfeimltgfl ( se*sftg|n8i’tril). Chem. [f. Aceto-4- 
Nitbil.] An alcoholic cyanide orhydrocy&nic ether; 
the nitrogen compound, oxnitril \ of the acetic series, 
C a II a N, called also Ethenyl nitril, and, as the evan- 
ide of ti e methyl series, Methyl cyanide C H, . C'K. 

1869 Roscos Eltm. Chem. 32a. 1877 Fownes Man. Chem. 
II. 99 The bodies obtained by these two processes are oily 
liquids . . Methyl cyanide, ethenyl-nitril, or acetonitril, boib 

Xto. • (aemftdk's), a. [ad. late 1*. acetds-us sour, 
f. acetum vinegar : see -oflE.] Tasting like vinegar ; 
sour. Chiefly applied to the natural sourness of 
unripe fruits, sorrel, etc. 

1343 Elyot Cartel 0/ Helth 36 (1541) With sugar and vvne- 
ger is made Sirupe Acetose. 1791 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Ace. 
tous or Acetose, something relating to Vinegar. 1834 Ains- 
worth Flitch of Bacon 11. Hi. 1x7 If acetose claret 1 happen 
to sip. s868 Paxton Bot. Diet ., Acetose , sour, tart, add. 

t Afi8t088, -OEM, sb. Obs. [ad. mod. L .Acetdsa 
(f. acetds-us sour), given to the plant by Toumefort 
as generic name.] The herb Sorrel or Sorrel Dock 
{Kumex Acetosa). 

*847 Boorde Brtv. in Dyetary 10 3 (1870) Qualyfic the 
heate of the I.yuer and the stomake with the confection of 
Acetose. ifiog Timme Quersitanns 111. 177 The juice of 
lemons, the water Melissa, Acetouae, and of roses mingled 
with the sayd wine. 

Aostoiity (esitfBlti). [ad. late L. acetositas , 
f. acetdsus sour: see Aoetobe and -ity.] The 
quality of being acetose or sour; sourness, tartness. 

*899 A M. Gabtlhouer's Bk . of Phys. *9/1 Through# the 
acetositye of the Vineger the duricies of the Eggesheb wil be 
mitigated. x6ia Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 173 
The juice or pulpe of Tamarinds hath a great acetosilie. 
[1731 in Bailey, and subseq. Diets.] 

t loet010U8 f a. Obs. [f. L. acetds-us 4- -CDS.] 
An early by-forra of Acetose, Aoktoitb. 

sdeg T imme Quersitanns in. 189 Fermentation . . consisted! 
in a certain* acetosus liquor of nature. s6xa Woooali. Sur- 
geon's Mate Wks. 1653, 174 Rather use Acctosous medicines. 

Acetous (arsfos), a. [ad. Fr. aciteux , -euse, ad. 
late L. aeetos-us ; see Acetose.] Of or pertaining 
to vinegar ; having the qualities of vinegar ; sour. 
Also Jig. 

1778 Bp. Lowth On Isaiah (1778) 268 Unless further fer. 
mentation is promoted by their lying longer on their own 
ices, they will. . soon degenerate into a liquor of an acetous 
kind. 1837 Caslvlk Fr. Rev. 1. iv. iv. 900 A man . . whose 
small souf/transparent wholesome-looking as small ale, could 
by no chance ferment into virulent alegar, the mother of ever 
new alegar, till all France were grown acetous, virulent 
>869 Athenmum No. 1943. 39/1 Stimulating unguents and 
acetous lotions. 

Acetous fermentation : The chemical reaction by 
which sugar or alcohol is changed into vinegar ; 
occurring naturally when bread, milk, or beer 
turns sour. 

1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 1. 148 Thb latter, modified by 
the various fermentations, produces . . the acid of vinegar, 
after having been anew modified by the acetous ferment, 
a turn, s Baa I muon Science 4 Art II. 139 The vinous fer- 
mentation must be checked in time, otherwise the acetous 
fermentation would begin. 1833 Penny Cyct. I. 937/9 Fer- 
mentation b of three kinds: the vinous, producing alcohol; 
the acetous, yielding vinegar ; and the putrefactive. 1837 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 //. Journals II. 936 The Romans like 
their bread . . in a state of acetous fermentation. 

Acetous acid : A name formerly given to vinegar 
in the belief that it differed from Acetic acid by 


containing one atom lew of oxygen in its molecule. 
Since it Eos been ascertained that vinegar it only 
dilute acetic acid the name has become obsolete. 

tffs Hamilton tr. BertkoUet ; Art qf Dyeing I. Lf1.ii. 30 
rft] combines with the acetous add and produces an acetite 
oT alumina. 1798 Pearson in Phil Tram. LXXXVI. 398 
It afforded no acetite of lead on digesting it in aostoussod. 
1806 Bnt. KncycL 1 . 13 Acs tous add in that oonosntrated 
state in which it b called radical vinegar. itsB Mabcbt 
Conversations on Chemistry II. st8 The acetous add b de- 
veloped by means of the acetous fermentation. 
Aoftwlo (Kig/liCb’rik), a. Chem. [f. Acit- 4- 

Uait.] In Aerturie arid, n 

secondary amide, consisting of glycodne with one 
H atom of the typical ammonia replaced by the 
radical acetyl ; hence also called A cttyl-ylycocine. 
SS77 Watts Femmes* Chem. II. 383. 

Aoetyl (wsftil). Chem. [?.Acbt(ic) 4-Gr. $krj 
substance, stuff: see -yl(e. Hence 1 radical of 
the acetic series.'] A monatomic organic radical 
C a H t O, the oxidized radical of the dicarbon series, 
and the basis of the acetic series. Also attrib. 
as in Acetyl compounds ; Acetyl (acetic or acetylic) 
chloride , and in comb, as Acetylorthoamidobenwoic. 

186a Athenmum No. 1937. 788/3 The ethylate of acetyl. 
1873 Williamson Chem. fsSr Acetic acid is a molecule of 
water in which the two atoms of hydrogen ace replaced by 
two atoms of acetyl. 1877 Watts Foamed Chem. II.a86 Acetyl 
peroxide (Cj HjO^Ojls a vbetd liquid, which explodes with 
violence when heated, and acts as a powerful oxidising 
agent. 1880 Clembnshaw Worlds Atomic Theory 077 
Acetyl b ethyl modified by substitution. 1880 Athenmum 
13 Nov. 643/1 The following papers were read : On Acetyl- 
orthoamidobenroic Acid. 

Ao*tyl«M (at s/tiifm). Chem. [f. Aoetyl 4- Gr. 
*17x17 female descendant, weaker derivative: see -eve.] 
A gaseous hydrocarbon C t H„ - HC 52 CH, also 
called Ethine, interesting as being producible by 
the direct combination of carbon and hydrogen 
at a high temperature, ond»of forming by furtner 
syntheses more complex carbon compounds, thus 
rendering possible the artificial preparation of or- 
ganic substances from their simple elements. 

1884 H. S BENCH Biology 1 . 8 With the exception of acety- 
lene, the various hydrocarbons are not producible by di- 
rectly combining their elements. 1869 Roscos Etem. Chem. 
05 Acetylene b a colourless gas, which burns with a bright 
luminous flame, and possesses a disagreeable and very pe- 
culiar odour; it b produced in all cases of incomplete com- 
bustion, and its smell may be noticed when a candle burns 
with a smoky flame. 1873 Watts Foamed Chem. I. 599 
Ethine or Acetylene Is one of the constituents of coal gas. 
1877 l bid. II. x Recently it has been shown that ethine or 
acetylene, C>H«, can be produced by the direct combination 
of carbon and hydrogen ; that thb compound can be mads 
to take up two additional atoms of hydrogen to form [olefiant 
gas, orl ethene C a H« ; and that thb . . can be converted Into 
alcohol, CiH„ 0 , a body formerly supposed to be producible 
only by the fermentation of sugar. 

Aeetylio (ms/ti-lik), a. Chem. [f. Aoetyl 4 - 10 .] 
Of or belonging to acetyl ; os in Acetylic or Acetyl 
chloride. 

*881 Athenssum 19 Nov. 634/3 Malic anhydride can be 
obtained directly from malic acid by heating with an excess 
of acetylic chlondc. 

Aoh, variant of Ac, conj. Obs ^ but. 

Aoh, obs. form of Owe. 

II Aoh (&x), int. [Not Eng. unless meant for an 
emphatic and strongly aspirated form of ah l Used 
in German and Celtic.] 

x86g E. Clayton Cruel Fort. III. 81 Achl you irritate me. 
Aoha9ne v var. form of Achenb. 

Aohraoearp (ftkrnok&ip). Bot. [f.Gr.dpriv. 
4- x a l y ‘* w to gape 4- teapm- 6 s fruit; cf. ACHENB. 
The Gr. for 'not gaping* is dxav^r, whence an 
etymological derivative would be achanocatp.] A 
fruit which is an achene. 

x88o Gray Bot. Text-Bh. 394, AcAmuocar/, general name 
of a dry and indehbeent fruit. 

tAcha-fa, v. Obs. 4-5 ; also esohaufe, o- 
ohauf (fe ; esp. in pple. aohaufed, aohauflbd. [:— 
earlier Eacua u fe, a.OF r. cschaufc-riyoob.. ichauffe-r) 
to heat; f. es L. ex out, extremely 4- chauje-r 
late L. *calefa-re for calefac-tre to heat, wann, f. 
cal be to be hot 4- faedre to make. See A- pref. 9.] 
To heat, to warm; also Jig. to kindle anyone's 
wrath, to heat with passion, to chafe. 

rips F.E. A Hit. Poems B. 1143 Hb wrath b achaufod. 
c 134s Gawayne St Gr. Knt. 883 He sete in aettel sem- 
lych ryche, fit acnaufed hym. c 1394 Chaucer Boethius 99 
Whan be stem sinus eschsufepnym. c 149s Lonelich 
Grail xxiii. 307 Whanne cold thing a-chawfod u owhi, Anon 
to red colour it b i-browht. 148s Caxton Chrtm. Eng. 
ccxxadv 936 Prynce Edward was sore achdPed and grafted. 
e 149s — Ovid, Metam. x. vl Grate hete, whereof the ground 
was sore achaufod. 

Aohtga (?>'k6dfl). rare. [f. Acre v. 4- -AOE ; sug- 
gested by break-age.] Aching state. (Humorous.) 

1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. i. O, tha Pope could dbpeose 
with hb Cardinals te, and hb achage, and Ms breakage. 

+ Aolurage, aohairnga. Obs. rare- 1 . [:- 
earlier tschange, esehaunge (afterwards refashioned 
to Ex-cranoe) o. OFr. eschange, dchange. See 
K-prtf. 9.] 
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AOHBOT. 


Hf» UAaonro Chron. ilii. z So was the none of due like 
Aibyon All sett© on side in Knlcnder of nc hating* . . And 
Brueyn hight ao furth by new* eschaunge, After Brutus. 

tlohrpt, v. Obs . [A by-form of Escape, 
adopted from later OFr. khdper, occac. achaper 
(mod. khapper) s-early OFr. and Norm, escaper, 
whence the ordinary form. Sootch writers in 6 have 
bchap as in Fr. Also aphetlzed in 5 to Chafe. Cf. 
Scrape, Shape, and Scape.] * Escape. 

lOSB Layamon 1 L 34* Awuini! pat a-chapcd were 
(inog weoren awei idra^ene]. « 13*9 A. E. Adit. Poemt r B. 
070 fte wrake pat no wyje achaped. c 1390 Will. Palcme itot 
Whan he hert ft h* hind ' were of *0 horde a-chaped. Ibid. 
134s Uretly y honk god * hat gart me a-chape. zg88 A. Kino 
Canisiui Cat ech. 143 Pnesumption of gods meroie to echap 
fir ainne vnounieheq. 

tAohJWJttfl. Ohs. [Sp. word.] Habitual indis- 
position, ailment. 

1646 Howell Fam. Lott. (1650) 1 . 407, 1 am eorry to hear of 
your schaques, and so often indisposition there. 

n Aeluir (4tfci), Anglo- Ind. ; also atohaar, att- 
Jar, aohlar. [a. Pets.^ 1^1 debar pickles, adopted 
in nearly all the vemocufars of India for acid or 
salt relishes, and extended by Europeans to pickles 
of every description. Mentioned by Garcia 1563. 
(Col. Yule.)] 

*607 Damn hr Voy. round World 1 . 39* .Achar I presume 
signifies sauce. They moke it in the East Indies. 1B66 
LtMDUY ft Moots Treat. Hot. 9, Ackiar ; an Eastern con- 
diment, formed of the young shoots of Bambnsa arundinacea. 

f AdutTES, V. Ohs. rare. [a. Fr. acharne-r to 
flesh, bait ; xefl. s'ocharner to thirst for blood, be- 
come cruel late I.. *adearnd-re f. ad to + cam-cm 
flesh.] To become greedy of flesh, to thirst for blood. 


£-1400 MS. Bodl. 546, 33 b, per ben somme f wolves] hat cten 
children ft men and «t*h noon oher flesh fro bat tyme |mt 
hci be a charm(?njed wi> mannys flesh . . Whanne the! 
achameth in a centre of werre, there as botaylcs haue ybe, 
there the! eteth of dede men. 

Aahama, obs. form of Acorn. 

II Aohflrnsi&tnt (ajanvmafi, &tja*jnment). 
[Fr. n. of action, f. achartie-r to give a taste of flesh 
(to dogs, falcons, etc.) Included as a technical 
military term in James's Mil. Diet. 1816 which pro- 
fessed to give * the explanation of military terms in 
English, with the admixture of French words.’] 
Eagerness for blood, bloodthirsty fury, ferocity. 

s 9 x£ James Mil. Diet . (ed. a\ Aekamement, Fr., the rage 
and frenzy to which soldiers ore subjected in the heat of an 
engagement 1830 Caledonian Merc. Sept. 30 The extra- 
ordinary achamement of the Belgians against their Govern- 
ment dD Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 309 The dreadful 
acknmomeni which marked the war on both sides— the 
aekamement of long-hoarded vengeance and maddening re- 
membrances. 1894 Badham Prose llalieutics 46 J raping at 
It with all the acnaraement of dogs on a boar's back. 1897 
DsQyiMOnr Who. VII. 199 The Jewish aekamement against 
the Christians. . would be inflamed to a frantic excess, 
t AohvMd, fifilt. Ohs. rare-'. [Either from 
a vb. achase, i. A- pref. intensive + Chase, or from 
the simple Chase with a - for i- t y-, in pa. pple. 
See A- particle.] Chased, 
r 1440 Partompe 6888 But both a chased were ryght wele. 
AoDAtft (rn'kiO, sb? arch. [a. OFr. aeate, achate , 
ad. L. achates , a. Gr. dxdnyr. The unchanged L. a- 
ohatea was also in common use. In end of 6 the 
form Abate, agath was adopted from the Fr., and 
is now the ordinary form.] An agate, a kind of 
precious stone. (It was occasionally confounded 
from similarity of name with the gagates or jet.) 

rxtjo Ameren Rrwle 134 Kune deorewuifie gimston pet 
hette achate. 1398 Tbkvisa Barth. De P. If. (1495) xvi. x. 
557 Achates is a precyous stone, and is blacke wyth white 
veynes. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy k vL Which stone these 
prudent derkes call Achates most vertuous of alL 1533 
CovnaoALK Ex. xxviiL 19 A Ligurios, an Achatt and an 
Ametyst (zgpo Genevan achate, i6tx agate]. 1648 Sia E. 
Bacon in Bury With (1650) a 16, I give him also© my achate 
with the picture of the butterfly in it. 1790 Leonardo*' 
Mirror of Stone* 64 Sicily gave the first Achates, which was 
found in the River Acheuv. 1899 P. J. Bailey Mystic 90 
The achate, wealth adductivc, anti the mind Of the immor- 
tals gladdening. 

tlohitit sb? Obs. 4-7 ; also aohat. [a. OFr. 
(12th c.) achat purchase earlier OFr. and Norm. 
acat, whence the earlier Eng. form acat, aeate, 
which became achat, achate, under later Fr. influence, 
and in the original sense of purchase. In the sense 
of provisions , toe prevailing form remained Acatke, 
apnetized Catks.j 

1 . The act of purchasing or buying ; purchase ; 
contract, bargain. 

C1374 Chauceb Boothia* ss Coempdoun bat U to seyn 
comune achat or hying to-gwere. c 1386 — Frol. 970 For 
whethur that he payde, or took by taille, Algate he wayted 
so in his Aeate [taler MSS. achaat(e, achate), c >460 Bh. 
Curtasye in Babers Bh. (1868) 3x7 Of achatis and dispenses 
ben wrytes he. s6es Honteh. Ord. Ed. I I, #43(1876) 03 He 
must make the achates in due manna for the kinges best 
profck 1691 Blount Law Diet., Achat is used for a Con- 
tract or Bargain. 

2 . pl. Things purchased ; provisions that were 
not made in tne nouse, by the baker or brewer, but 
had to be purchased as wanted. In this sense 
more commonly Acates. 

S469 Ord. Royal Honteh. 93 Pieces of beef©* ft xnoton, ft 


all odpr acates. 19I S f KN a ia F,Q.n.\n. 31 The kitchin 
clerkfe that hight Difeedon, Did order au th'achates in 
Mmfaf wise. 1644 Hmru* Life of fount n. 300 Every 
Office, fe the Court had their several diets . . with great 
variety of Achates. 

tJata-tG,* Obs. rare. [a. OVr. achates 
c.) cflder neater ( 1 ith c.) to purchase t— late L. etc- 
capture, f. ac-~ad- to + cadtd-re to take, seize. Cf. 
mod. Fr. acheter. J To purchase, lay in provision of. 

riot Honteh. Ord. Ed. It, 36, A servant of the acullery who 
shal achate ft puruey fuel, coale, etc. 
t AolUftOU. Obs. ; also aoatour, aohator, a- 
chstir . [a. AngloFr. achatour, earlier acatour 
(mod. Fr. acheteur) late L. aceaptdtbr-em, n. of 
agent f. accapt&re : see prec. Originally a variant 
of Acatoub, Agates.] A purchaser or buyer of 
provisions ; esp. the officer who purchased pro- 
visions for the royal household ; a purveyor. 

e (388 Cmauckn ProL 568 A gentil Maunciple was ther of 
a texnpli Of which achatours mighten take exempt© (other 
MSS. acatouris), c 1479 Lib. Nig. Ed. IV in Honteh. Ord. 
(1790)99 The officers, ministers, achatours, purveyours. ser- 
geauntH. 1601 Honeeh. Ord. Ed. II, 33 The flesh and the 
tuh which the achators shal send into the larder. 1791 
Ciiambrbs CycL lv„ Ponrvoyor became a term ao odious In 
times past, that, by StaL 36 Ed. Ill, the heinous name pour- 
veyor was changed Into that of etchator , or buyer. 

t JLohfttry. Obs. [A variant of Aoatebt.] The 
office or room of the Achatour. 
a 1377 Honteh. Ord. Ed. Ill ((790) 4. 

Aohauf, aohauff, var. Achafe v. Obs . to warm. 
Ao lift* aka (^k), v. Pa. t. and pple. aohed. 
Forma: Inf. 1 aoan ; 2-4 aken, -in, eken; 3-9 
ake ; 8-9 aohe. Ind. pres. 31 rising , 1 sso 5 ; 2-4 akb, 
aksb. Pa. t. 1-2 60 ; 2-4 ok ; 3-4 00k ; 4-5 oke; 
4-5 akode, -ldo ; 6- akod ; 8-9 aohed. Pa. pple. 
1 aeon ; 2-3 aken ; soon obs. and repl. by aked ; 
8-9 aohed. A late Sc. variant is $aik, yakfe. 
[Originally a strong vb. of same class as take, shake, 
but with weak inflections since 4. The current 
spelling ache is erroneous ; the vb. being histori- 
cally ake, and the ab. ache, as in bake, batch, speak, 
speech. About 1 700 the sb. began to be confused in 
pronunciation with the vb., whence some confusion 
in spelling between ache and ake ; and finally instead 
of both being written ake— the word that has sur- 
vived, — both vb. and sb. are now written ache — the 
word that has become obsolete. That is, the word 
ache has become obs. and been replaced by the 
word ake, while the spelling ake has become obs. 
and been replaced by the spelling ache. For this 
paradoxical result. Dr. Tohnson is mainly responsi- 
ble: ignorant of the history of the words, and 
erroneously deriving them from the Gr. rigor (with 
which they have no connexion) he declared them 
•more grammatically written ache.' See next word.] 
To be in pain, to have the sensation of pain con- 
tinuous or prolonged ; to throb with pain. 

c 1000 ASlfhic Gram. 36 (MS. D.) Acad mine eAgan. c 1179 
Lamb. Horn. 149 penne wule hi« heart© ake alse his fet ft 
his honde. c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn, ax De lima cam «wu pat 
hire ne oc . ne tie sme.-ut. c xajo Ancrtn Rhole 360 Betcre 
in tinker offe pen he eke euer. a xofo Juliana (K. MS.) 48 
Ant bund . . ba twa his honden pat him eoc eucli ncil. 1097 
R. Glouc. oo 8 Ech lyme hym ok. c 1309 St. Andrew, in E.E. 
Poem* (186 a) 100 Him oke ech bon. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. 
vi. 258 So owre worn be aketh. 138s Wycuk x A 'inn xv. 23 
In tne tyme of hit eelde ho akide the feet, e 13B9 Chaucer 
Leg. Good W. 706, I ureye God lat oure hedes ncvcrc ake I 
1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. xx. 150 pauh alle my fynmres oken. 
C x4oo Rom . Rose 6910 Sadde ourdons that men token, Make 
folkes shuldru aken. 14x3 Ly no. Pylgr. Sorole (1483) v. xiv. 
105 When I the Appel took Hit sat so nyhe my aydas that 


spelling of the latter has in tarn been changed to 
ache, so that though both vh and tb. are now 
really ake, both are Si current spelling written ache. 
See prec. The former pronunciation survives in the 
dialectal eddagt - headache ; cf. SmaUagt for Small 
Ache t Ache sb.* The 'O.P.' rioters, ignorant of 
the Shaksperian distinction of ake and ache, ridi- 
culed the stage pronunciation of the sb. by giving 
it to the vb. in ‘John Kemble's head aitches.] A 
pain ; in later usage, a continuous or abiding pain, 
m contrast to a sudden or sharp one. Used of 
both physical and mental sensations. 
fM§ 1 C. jElfbsd Bmda v. nL (1709) 6x6 Eal flat sir and N 
mce onwreg almded was. ennt Sax. Leeckel. II. 3a Manix 
man hafp micelne ece on ms eaRuss. ex am Trim. CoU. 
Hem. 165 Echo and smertinge, sorinesae, wirinna e in» 
Ancrtn Rmle 360 He pet naoefl eebe under so tor ©kind© 
heaued. c tm» Will Paterae 8a6 So horde haoebea of loue 
here hert hadde pirled. sj88 WvcJLir z Rings xv. » Am 
hadde ache in fed. c 1440 Prom. Parv. 8 Ake, or ©die, or 
akynge : Dolor. 1968 TuaNsa Herbal ao Catarres, run- 
ningeR of the eyes and other aykea igpa H. Chsttle Kind. 
Harts Dr. (x8ax) aa These trauclen that, by incision, are 
able to ease all etches. S509 Shaks. Much Ado 111. iv. 56 
Beat. I am exceeding ill, hey no. Mar. For a hauke, a horse, 
or a husband 7 Beat. For the letter that begins them all, H. 
ri» — Temy. 1. U. 370 lie racks thee with old Crampes Fill 
all thy bones with Aches, make thee zore. 1694 J. B(rian] 
Harvest-Home li.13 Free from attaches Of sickness weak, 
ness, in no part feel aches. 1707 Swift City Shewer Wks. 
* 7 SS HI- ii* 38, A coming show'r your shooting corns presage, 
Ola aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage, ndk 7 Colb- 
Ritxxs Poems (186a aa All the thousand aches 1 Which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes.* x8bjr Csausc Village 1. 149 And 
hoard up aches and anguish for tneir age. >86e B. Taylos 
Poeft % Journal (1866; ax The steady acne of strong desires 
restrained. 

t Ache (Z'tJ), sb? Obs. [a. Fr. ache L. opium , 
ad. Gr. riviov parsley (or some allied plant). The 
intermed. stages between opium and ache were 
apio, afje, apchc.] An umbelliferous plant ; prop- 
erly the Sm&llage (i.e. Small- Ache) or Wild 
Celery ( Apium graveolens), but loosely applied 
also to other species of Apium, and allied genera, 
as parsley. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. a6 The primrrole he pas««rth, 
the parvenke of pris, With alisaundre thare-to, ache ant 
anys. xjos Arnold Chrou. 17a Also ete fenel sede corny 
and ache. x6oz Holland Phny (1634) II. 94 As for the gar- 
den Ach, commonly called Parscly, there be many kinds 
thereof. ». Sc. Rev. IV. 199 Celeiy . . having been 

formerly called Ache in England which is in fact its true 
English name. 

Jftohe (*»tj\ sb? Name of the letter H, q.v. 

1599 Shaks. [see quot under Ache zA 1 ]. 9603 Mikshfu 
S/un. Gram. 6, H. This letter . . is called in the Spanish a* 
in the English Ache. 

Aohe, obs. form of Age, and of Ash (tree), 
f Achwt, ftohete, v. Obs. [Intermediate 
form between Erti hkat and Cheat, with A- pref. 9 
— OFt.cs-, e-.l To escheat, confiscate ; do one out of. 
c 1430 I.vno. Rochas 11. xiiL 86a, The treasour of them end 
of tneir line Acheted was. c 1440 Prom. Parv., A-chetyn 
Cot^fiscor. 1460 Cavcrave Chron. 193 The Kyng . . cornu unded 
alle his temporal good to be achetid. 

t Aohexk, v. Obs. [i.A-fre/.w + Check. Only 
found in pa. pple., so that the prefix may be A- 
partiele .] To check, bring to a sudden stop. 

1x384 Chaucer Notts of Fame 3093 And when they me tie n 
in that place They wer a-cheked both© two. [Afr‘. BouL 
a-chekid, Caxt. a chekked, Thy usee a checked.] 

t AoneeT, v. Obs. [f. A- p> cf 1 1 + Chxeb v. 
See also Enchber.] To cheer, to cheer up. 

1607 Hibson Wks. 1 . 303 The soule is achecred and inwardly 
refreshed. 1617 Ibid. 1 1 . 191 Make vs to know that Thou art 
pacified towards us . . this one thing shall be able to acneere 


icche, oure bonis wole ake. c 1440 From. Parv., Akyn : doleo. 
Z97S Lament. Lady Scotland (Scottish Poems x6th Cent.) 
II. 343 My held dois wark and aaik. S393 Shaks. John iv. 
L 41 When your head did but ake 1 knit my hand-kcrchcr 
abou t your browes. 1664 Butler Hudibras 11. 1L 707 Cramm'd 
’em till their Gutn did alee With Cawdle, Custard and Plum- 
cake. 17*9 Savage Wanderer i. 176 N0W veers the wind 
full east ; and keen, and sore, Its cutting influence aches in 
every pore ! S753 Richardson Grand icon (1781) I. xxx. ax 6 
Does not your heart ake for your Harriett i8ax Keats 
Isabella xxviiL Ah I when a soul doth thus its freedom win 
It aches in loneliness. x8ai Combe Dr, Syntax, Consolation 
iii. 187 Her death made many a bosom ake Upon the banks 
of Keswick Lake. 1890 M as. Browning Prom. Bound Poems 
1 . X53 Thy sorrow aches in me. 

1 2. irons, causal. To make to ache. Obs. rare . 
za66 Udall R. Doystcr tv, vi. (1847) 68 III ake your heades 
bothe ! I was never werier, Nor never more veate, since the 
first day I was borne. 

Ach* (**k), sb? Forms : 1 aoe, reoe, aoe ; 2-3 
eohe ; 2-*9 aohe; (4 haoohe) ; 6 atohe. [OE . sees 
is a primanr deriv. of vb. ac-an to Ache, in which, 
as in parallel forms, the c (k) was palatalized to 
ch (t J ), while in the vb. it remained (k) ; cf. make, 
match', bake, batch ; wake, watch f break, breach ; 
speak, speech ; stick, stitch. Occasional early in- 
stances of ake as sb. are northern, in which dialect 
c (k) was not palatalized, cf. make - match, steik ~ 
stitch, kirk * church. In 7 the sb. was still atche 
(fttj, etj) pl. atch-es (It/^z, Itjiz), but about 1700 
it began to be confused with the vb. os (ek). The 


King] doth . . pnesagingfy pneact his just Inauguration. 

Aohailary (ftkeiiari), a. Bet. [f. Gr. d not -i- 
\n\-ot lip 4- - art. Better spelt achilary^ Wanting 
the lip ol the corolla. 

zM6 Mastkub Veg. Teratology 39B Achoilary \ proposed •• 
to apply to the deficiency of the lip in certain Orchidacem. 

Aoheilou (kkarles), a. Bot. [f. Gr. d not k 
X<(X-ot lip + -0U8. Better achilous.] Without a Up. 

1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Aoheke, variant of Achkck v . Obs. to check. 

Aoheke, variant of Acuoxe v . Obs. to choke. 

AoheleHH (F**khs), a. [f. Ache sb. + -less.] 
Without ache or throb. 

1880 V. Las Belcaro ii. ©6 A vague, acheless pain. 

Aohelor, obs. form of Ahhlau. 

Aohemant, aoheament, ach'ment, interme- 
diate forms between Achievement and Hatchment. 

Aohtaa (&kfn). Bot . ; also aohrene. [ad. mod. 
L. achmnium, an anomalous formation on Gr. d 

S riv. 4- xaiv-siv to gape (whence the true adj. form 
not gaping); sometimes spelt achenium, 
and erroneously explained as f. Gr. kypy poor, 
wanting, dyryCa want.] ‘A monospermal seed- 
vessel which does not open, but the pericarp of 
which is separable.' Balfovur. 'Any small brittle 
seed-like fruit, such as Linnsras called a naked 
seed.' Lindley. 

1849 Lindley Sch. Bot. L xl <1848) The Acfcrm'ttm . . Isenuffl, 
seedflke, dry. 1893 HxNnucv Sketch ff Plants 15 Ranun- 
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cuUml <mrpek~« ripening iato a hivd Mdlilw led* 

hiscent body (achene bItIOuvkb £&**. l#f. 98 Thcytthe 
carpels dr seeds Kthwad evtf the sUrikce of a itiavbvry] 
aiuindchl*ceat,aadlli«i«fbre wholly agtoe with the 1 ' 


of buttercup* 

AohgXUal (ikrnttl\ < 


j ft [f. L achmni-um, 

tee p icc. ♦ -alM Pertaining to an achene. 

aM G. Mat Loews in Nature XXV. 174 Observations on 
the achenlal awns cAErodmm Moechatmm. 

Aflhtr (**kai). [f. Ache tr. + EB 1 .] He who, 
or that which, aches. 

m sla Hooo True Story UL (1871) 317 And this w 
pursued their track By adding achent unto achera 
Aoher, obsolete form of UflRnt. 
u JLohtron (erkdr^m). [L. Acheron A Gr. 'Ayf- 
yow.l A fabulous river of the Lower World ; hence, 
the infernal regions. 

msShau. Midi. N. D. in. IL 357 With drooping fogge at 
Macksras Acheron. 1837 Miltonum*** 604 Under the sooty 
flag of Acneron. 1887— P. £.11*578 Sad Acheron of sorrow, 
bl ack end deep. 1738 Burnt! SubL A A Wka 1 . 199 The 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgot. 
AohtrOfltio (wk&pntik), a. [ad. L. achcrontic- 
tet adj. f. Acheron, •oniem .] Of or belonging to 
Acheron, infernal ; hence, dark, gloomy ; also, 
waiting to cross the river of death, tottering on 
the brink of the grave, moribund. 

1800 Tourneur Metamorpk. xviii. tai To shrowde her safe 
from Acheronticke routes. zflet Boston Amit. Mel. in. iiL 
iv. iL (1676) 379/a An old acherontic dizzard, that hath one 
foot in the grave. 1860 All Y. Round No. 43. 404 At night 
they [owls] fiU these Acherontic woods with demon hooting. 

Aoharontiosl (rekgrpntikfil), a. rare* 1 , [f. 
prec. + -ALl.] Infernal. 

s6as Paoitt Christianogr. 970 Our Acherontical powder 
treason for the heinousness thereof will scent incredible in all 
ages to come. 

[Aoherset (Bailey). See Chkrhft.] 
t Aohe-floun. Ohs. [a. OFr. ache son , acheison, 
achaison , - un occasion, cause, motive L. occasion - 
tm occasion, n. of action f. occds- ppl. stem of oc- 
cid-fre, f. oc - - oh- in the way of + cad-Pre to fall. 
Very early refashioned in Anglo- Fr. as anckesoun t 
enchcsoun, by form-assoc. with words in which a- 
stood for earlier en-, an - : see A- fref. ro, so that 
Enchkhuux, Enchearon, became a far more com- 
mon form in Eng. Also as early as 3 aphetized to 
Chkroun.] Occasion, reason, purpose, motive. 

c 1330 Artfwur A Merlin 13a And all he it dede for trai- 
soun, King to be was his achesoun. 

c 1*30 Ancren Rivtle 23a Six anchefamis beo8 hwi Cod . . 
wiftdrauh® him. iap7 K. Glowc. 45a Wan ich am cnchesun 
of such pereyl. a 1400 Metr. Horn. 38 Bot chesoun till him 
fand scho nan. 

Aoheve, obs. form of Achieve v. 
i Aobevisaimoa. Obs. [a. OFr. achevis -, a- 
cheviss-ance n. of action f. achevir, ackevissant , by- 
form of aehcvtr to Achieve. Achcvtssance is an 
early by-form of the more common achevance , Eng. 
Achievance ; it has also been aphetized to chevis - 
ance.] Achieving, accomplishment. 

c 1430 Lydo. Minor Poems <1840)77 And almeadede shnl 
make achevisaunce, T’ exclude by grace the rigour of von- 
geaunce. 

Aohew, obs. by-form of Eschew. See Aohue. 
Achievable (&tjf v&b'l), a . [f. Achieve v. + 
•able.] Capable of lieing achieved. 

e 1830 Jackson Creed MW. iv. Wk*. VII. 99 Whether the con- 
version of other metals or materials into gold be acheivabte. 
tflss H. Sprncf.r Sec. Stat. xxxii. ft a The degree of conformity 
achievable by one is not the same as that achievable by others. 

t Aohie*vance. Obs . ; also 6-7 atohtevanoo. 
[a. OFr. achevance, n. of action f. achever to A- 
chievb. See -ancb.] Achievement, performance. 

1931 Elyot Governor 195 (1580) To them that will read 
his noble actes and atchieuances. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 96 
Of all which his atchevances the sayd K. Richard sent his 
letters of certificate. 1893 T. N[f.wton] Lem nits Touchst. 
Complex, 98 Their dexterity for the attainment of any notable 
atcfuevance aurpasseth. 

Achieve (atjrv), V. Forms : 4-6 aohevo ; 4 
oohyve ; 5 aoheive, atohove ; (6 asohava); 6-7 
atohlve ; 6-9 atchieve ; 5- sohievs. [a. Fr. 
achevc-r, formed from phrase d chief (venir ) : — late 
L. ad cafut venire to come to a head with, to bring 
to a bead, to finish. An aphelic form, common in 
ME. but now obs., was Chievb. Northern writers 
had also Esoheve, with the prefix erroneously re- 
fashioned by form-assoc. with words m a- for 
original es- $ as achape for eschape, escape.] 

I. Of a process: To finish, complete. 

1 . trans. To bring to a successful issue, to carry 
out successfully (an enterprise) ; to accomplish, per- 
form. 

c 1399 J£. A A Bit. Poems A 474 What more-hood moftta ha 
a-ckeue. C1374 Cnauckb Treylns v. 785 Ha that nought 
naaMyath, nought nacheveth. 1479 Carton Jams 13 b, 
Myrro sufuid him tachieue alia hia proposition. 1313 Moax 
Ana V, 3 Appointed to atchieve a mom abominable enter- 
prise. son Hounshrd CJkren. III. 808/1 Thus b e g an the 
lusts, whan was valiamlia atchlued by the s88s H. 

Moan Myst, Iniq. 336 The strange Feata they say Antfcnrist 
la than 10 atchieve. spas F»* Odyts. 1. 99 Let all combine 
10 e ichl eve his wish'd return. 1819 Sounuv R od er i ck tax. 


98 Much aright Count JuHaa’s sword atehleva for Spain. 
1893 GBrowtk Villotte xix. 188 (1876) He waa achieving, 
amongst a very wretched population, a world of active good. 
9 . absot. 

1807 Shaks. CorioL tv, vil 93 [He] does atcheeue aa soone 
Aadraw hie sword. 1719 Stxxli Guardian No- 13 p 5 This 
youth has a mind prepared to atchieve for the salvation of 


1 8. tram. To bring to an end or termination ; to 
finish, to terminate. Obs. 

riallCHAUcaa/^C.fFisNa.tiii For tacheve myn batayle 
I wolds nevere from this place fle. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4630 
How is this quarelle yit acneved Of I<oves side? ibid. 1068 
And ml achyved mote they be, These losengerful ofenvyel 
s«34 La Bsaxsas Boke of M. Aurelius B (1546) All these 
tnyngas cyme aeheueth and burieth. 1999 Bhakb. Hen. V, 
tv. Ul 91 Bid them atchieue me, and then sell my bonea 
+ A intr. To come to a natural end or conclusion ; 
to end, result, turn out Obs. 

>888 Gowks Con/. III. 81 For it shall never well ncheve, 
That stont nought right with the beleve. 4 1440 Sir Degre- 
vant 464 He snalle love that swet wyxt, Acheve how hit 
wohL ssn La Bernbm Froissart I. occixxvL 6aft Wheribre 
all your misynes shall acheue the better. 1334 — Boke of 
M. AnrelinsDd viiib(i546i Thei [gods] bee called iramortail 
. . and we be called mortal . . thus acheue the the peraones : 
but the goddis neuer. 

H. Of an end : To attain, gain. 

5 . tram. To succeed in gaming, to acquire by 
effort, to gain, win. 

A. An abstract property or possession. 

>393 Gowks Conf. II. 10 All though thou Brightest love 
acnevc. sgas La Bkrnkbs Froissart I. cxxxvL 184 He 
achyued suche grace among them there, that, etc 1801 
Shark. TtueL N. v. L 378 Some are borne great, some at- 
chieue greatnesse. 1674 Milton P. L. xi. 70a Having spilt 
much blood . . ami achieved thereby Fame in the world. 18)33 
Ht. Martinrau Berkeley 1. viL i^z Now is the time for you 
and me to try to achieve a truer independence. 1874 Black 
Pr. Thule 33 He had achieved a good reputation. 

+ b. A material acquisition. Obs. 

*393 Gowks Con/. III. 170 Whan that he wenith best acheve 
Hu gode world, it Is most fro. 1999 Fcerdle of Facions App. 
315 What time then ye shall haue achieued the land of Cha- 
naan. 1804 Shaks. Oik. n. L 61 He hath atchieu'd a Maid 
That paragons description. s8s8 Bolton Floras (1636)335 
Provinces are atchieved by the swonl, but retayned by 
lustice. 

^6. intr. To arrive or attain successfully (to a 
point or position). Obs. 

1495 C AX TON Vitas rat mm (W. de Worde) 1. xlvii. 84 b, That 
this begynnynge maye achyeue fro good to better. 1993 87 
Foxk A. k M. 17/* (1596) By the means whereof, the arch- 
btshops of die Romish see haue otchiued to their great king- 
dome. 

7 . tram. To attain successfully, to reach (an end). 

01969 Kyngcsmill Man's Estate’s i (180) 77 By these 
means, in some hath he atchivcd the ende of his message. 
16S4R. Waller Ess. Nat. Expcr. yo Whether she Atchicves 
her End by Contracting, or Knrely ing the Fluid. R794 Sulli- 
van View 0/ Nat . I. 355 These able men strove to attain the 
same great end, and separately atchieved iL 188s Daily 
News xy July 4/6 Even though to achieve its [the policy’s] 
j- t. — 1-» lejuTto invasion and war. 


necessary ends, it should I 


Achieved (fttfp vd), ppl. a. f f. prec. + -ED.] Com- 
pleted, accomplished ; attained, won. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 39 Goten and achyeued by force of 
money. 1848 Cottrell tr. Davila, Hist. France 33 (1678) 
Their newly atchieved greatness. 1809 S. Turner Anglo- 
Saxons I. n. 8r i8a8) The * adject is Britnnnis imptrto' of 
Horace is rather a poetical figure than an achieved facL 

Achievement (fttjPvmdnt). Also fi- 9 at- 
ohievement, and see sense 3. [a. Fr. achfvement 
a finishing, completing, n. of action, f. achever. 
See Achieve.] 

1 . The action of achieving, completing, or at- 
taining by exertion ; completion, accomplishment, 
successful performance. 

1479 Caxton Jason no h, With thacMeuament of these 
deuises 


ig Oetes approched. _ 

That bangs on quick achievement of my love. _ 
Hist. Turkes 18a (ed. 5) He would vnaertake the 


c 1989 Fairs Em 1, ta 


the kinj 
The bliss That 

Knollrs Hist. - 

Achieueraent of that exployt. 1819 Southry Roderick ix. 
>9 So it be lawful, and within the bounds of possible atchieve- 
menL 1878 B. Taylor Pr. Denkalion 1. vl 46 What virtue 
lies More in achievement than its hot desire? 

2 . Anything achieved, accomplished, or won by 
exertion ; a feat, a distinguished and successful 
action, a victory. 

1903 R. Harvey Philad. 106 Spending the might of it [the 
flesh] in contemplatiue assaults and atchiuements. idea 
Warmks Albion's Eng. xi. IxviiL 989 We intiaate of great 
Achiuementf done By English, in contrarie Cymes. 1878 
Jordan Lend. Triumph, in Heath Grocers' Comp, (i860) pi 
You might see an hundred persona conftuedly scrambling in 
the dirtfor the frail achievement of a bunch of raisins. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. II. 367 The many and great atchlere- 
ments attributed to heroes of the first ages. 1814 Diboin 
Libr. Comp. *61 The achievements of Agin court and Water- 
loo. 1899 Brewstrs Newton 1 1 . xxviL 398 The achievements 
of genius, like the aource from which they spring, are in- 
destructible. 

8 . Her . An escutcheon or ensign armorial, granted 
in memory of some achievement, or distinguished 
feat (In this sense variously contracted or cor- 
rupted to atoheament, aohemenft, atoh'ment, 
aoh’ment, aohment, haohement, hatohment.) • 

1948 Hall Chronicle, Henry V, 50 The Hachenumtas 
war homo onely by capitaynee. 1988 Fkrhr Blown of 
Gentrii x86 The cress t, tymber. mantell, or words, bee no 
part of the coat-anaour; they be addicions called atchea- 
mentft stomGntvuxnDtspLIIeraldryMX. v. 394 An Atchiev* 


AOHIiAXTSATS. 

■mm, MOMdiat to Msk, U ih. Aim* «f -my CaMluMn. 
well marshalled with this supporters. Helmet, Wreath and 
Crests, etc; 17S0 Gray Z*/. In Foetus (1 775) 914 To raise the 
cieHng's fretted height, Each pannel in achUvemaiitR cloath- 
ing. B809 W. Taylob in Robberds' Mensesr IL sis Let no 
motto be written upon iu ach'mpnt but Resurgam. s868 
Stanlky Westm. Abb. iv. eoi Graves, piled with the stand- 
ards and achievements of the ndble families of Florence 

Aohi frv#r (itjrvai). Also 6-8 tftohitvor. [f. A- 
chievb + -em I.] One who achieves; an accom- 
plishes or winner. 

1994 J. King Jonah (1864) 301 That notable achiever of 
thevictories or God. 19990 nans. Much Ado l i. 8 A vk- 
torie is twice it sella, when the atchieuer hrinflft homo full 
numbers. s68s Sylv. Morgan Sph. Gentry ml Tv, 36 There 
was nothing which was gained ny aimca, bat was bom in 
armes and did carry a proportion to the Aichlever. ilia 
Froudk Hist. Ping. V. xxiv. 3 He saw . . himself aa the 
achiever of the triumph. 

Aohiwri&f (htjrviq), vbl. sb. Also aohewyng, 
aohiving, atohieving [f. Achieve -mo L] A 
completing, accomplishing or succesaful periorm- 
ing. (Now mostly gerunaial.) 

. >939 Taukbnkb Prouerbes (1559)05 One daye or lytel tyme 
U not ynoughe for the acheuynge of a greate matter. s8ag 
IIacon Piss, xxxix. (186a 162 For Die Atchievingof a desperate 
Conspiracie. a Man should not rest upon the Fiercenesse of 
any man* Nature. 

(itfiT), Oihf. and pred. a. prop, phrase. 
[A- prep. 1 4- Chill.] In a state of chill : chilly. 

1B70 Morris Earthly Par. 111 . iv. mi Had the flowers 
shrunk, the warm breeze grown a-chillT 

Achillean, (eetkiir&n), a. [f. Achilles prop, 
name of a Grecian hero + -an.j Resembling A- 
chilles ; invulnerable, invincible. 

1837 GiLLRariR Eng. Popish Cer. C 3 We are not well ad- 
vised to enter into corabate with sudi Achillean strength 
■Isa W. Fitrobrald tr. iVhitaker, Disputation wjk Now 
well this reason deserves to be considered Achillean, will 
appear hereafter. 

t AohillilC, v. Obs . rare . [f. Achill-es, see 
prec. (cf. to hector ) + -izk, as in Gr. wo*ijri(- no to 
play the poet, and Eng. tyrannise.] To play Achilles 
witn, to chase as Achilles did the Trojans. 

187a Marvrll Rehearsal Trausp. 1. 017 He Hectors and 
Achillises all the Nonconformists. 1873 Trampr. Reheard d 
ro You would expect that he hod Hector’d and AchiUu'd 
'em all out of the pit. 

Achilous v&kai bs), a. Bot. [The same as 
Achkiloub, of which it is the more analogical 
spelling, Gr. -ct becoming in L. -f and Eng. -i.] 
Without li]«. 

Achlmc (ftt/oi*m\ adv. and bred. a. prop. phrase. 
[A prep A of state + Chime.] Chiming, ringing. 

i860 Rurkin Mod. Painters V. vl x. ft i& sou A little belfry 
of grain-bells all a-chimc. 

Aching (r‘ kiij\ vbl. sb. Forms : 1-4 akyng, 
5-8 aklng, aohlng. [f. Ache v. + -jno ?.] A 
painful throbbing ; a feeling of continued pain. 

c 1374 Chaucf.k Troylns 1. 1088 A man that hurt la sore, And 
h aumdel of ak>mg of hia wound. 1358 Trkvisa Barth. De 
P. R. <1495' xvh. dxxxv. 796 Adronklcw roann feicth . . aking 
in his heed. 1980 Hou.ybanp Treat . Fr. Tong., T'he aking 
of ones fingers ende* with very cold, c 1890 South to Semi. 
It. 49 Painful Ginls and Aching*, which are at least railed 
the Gout. 1849 Wori swortii Borderers iv. Wki. 1840 VI. 393 
1 * 1 * a strange aching that, when we would curoc And -cannot. 
Aohing (rtkif)), ppl. a. Forms: 3 akende, 
ekindo ; 5-6 akynge ; 6-8 aking ; 8- aohlng. 
[f. Achk v. + -?NO*.] Having the sensation of con- 
tinuons or ever-rccurring pain, throbbing painfully. 

c saw Ancren Ritvlc 360 So sor ekindc heaued. 1308 Trn- 
visa Barth. De P, R. (1495) V. xix. 194 Yf the mouth De reed 
. . and bote and akynge and brcnnytige. 1808 Shake. Tr. q 
Cr. v. Xjj 35 A goodly medcine for muie aking bones, two 
Rowe Tamerlane 11. L 061 My aking sight hangs on thy 
parting beauties. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1.389 Yet 
is there m mine heart an aching pain, 
t b. fig. in phr. an cubing tooth. Obs. 

1999 Huloet Abcedarium , Akynge tothe, Rabidus dens. 


after that maidenhead of hers. 


In 


Achingly (r'*kinli), adv. [£ prec. + -it *] 
an abidingly painful manner ; painfully. 

1873 Mbs Broughton Nancy 111 . ri 6 My eyes— dry now, 
achingly dry— flashing a wretched hostility back into his. 
18B1 Coxon Basil Plant. 11 . zo6 He wanted it, craved for 
it acheingly. 

li Achfo'tc. aoho-te. [Sp. achiote, ad. native 
Amer. achiotl.] A native name for the seeds of the 
Arnotto or Arnatto (Bixa orelland ), and the red 
colouring matter obtained from their pulp. 

sygfiMRfl. Glabrk Cookery uL 349 As much acniote as will 
make it the colour of brick. r8r8 Treas. Bot. zo Achote, the 
seeds of the Arnotto; 

Aohiritc (se'kirait). Mm. [See quot.] A syn- 
onym of DiurrAiE. 

1837-80 Dana Mbs. 400 Named Acbirite after Achir Mah- 
mra, a Buchanan merchant . . who furnished the specimens 
that were taken in 1785 . . to St. Petersburg. 

Aohlaon, acheson (.Scotch coin). See Atchtsoh. 

AohlAinydatl (iklarmidft), a. Zool. [f. Gr. d 
not + xAa^o-a (xAa/irir) cloak, mantle 4 - -ate 8 .] 
Of certain Mollusqs: Having no mantle. 

1877 Huxley Anat. fnv. An. vlll. 510 In the achlnmydate 
fonns true gHls are usually absent 
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Aohlamydeomi (rcklimid/M), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. Ur. d priv. + x Ka P»*' a cloak + -icotm.] Having 
no floral envelope ; destitute of apparent calyx and 
corolla. Applied to a division of Exogens, named 
by De Candolle Achlamydc*. 

■too Lindlkv AW. Sett. Bot. lnirod. 94 It* abnence [that 
of the Calyx J implicit the absence of the corolla aUo . . By It* 
absence all the orders called Achlamydeous are characterised. 
1876 Omvki Kletn. Bot. 40 Having therefore no envelope to 
the essential organs, they [the willow flowers) are called 
achlamydeou*. 

Aohma, achate, oU. forms of A' me. 
Aflhmasiti (arkmfitait). Min. [See qnot.] 

«» 37 .fc Dana A fin. 98a Achmatite i* ordinary Epidote, in 
crystals, front Achmatovsk, Ural. 

Aohmlt, variant of Acmitr. 
t Aohoka, v. Obs. Forms: I aoeooian, a a- 
cheke.n, 4 aohoke(n. [f. A- pref. 1 + ChoKK 
TOK. ccocian .] To choke, to suflbcale. 
esaoo Trim. toil. Horn. 181 Adam kar-offe bot, and weurft 
)w»r inide achrked . and hurch hat one snede wearft at his of* 
spring achekcd. c 1374 Ciiavckr Boethius 47 3 if Jxm wilt 
achokon he fulfillyng of nature wib suprrfluites. c 1983 — 
Leg. Good W. 9004 Whan that '1 ncscus seeth The bee*t 
ariicked, he sltall on him leepe. 

Ashollthite, aoholite, obs. forms of Acolou- 
thitk, Ai olitk. 

Aokolom > rc k^los), a. [f. Gr. dyoA-or lacking 
bile + -ou.s.] Deficient in or without bile. 
c 1850 Wilt, well quoted in Mosley Miracles ii. 939 The 
untrue, Aristotelian fact of the longevity of acholuus animals. 

t Aohoost, v. Obs. Forms as in Choose, [f. 
A- pref. 1 4- Choohe, OK. ccdsan.] To choose out. 
t xige Colt. Horn. 999 Pa sedSen accas he him leorning- 
chuihtcs, erest twelf, |m we hatafi apostles. 

II Aooor l/'*koj). Med. [L. achor, Gr.&x&p scald, 
scurl.] A scaly eruption in the hairy scalp, con- 
stituting the disease scald-head. 

igflS 11 . I .Loyd Trent. Health lliij, The Pustule* called 
Acnores or Tineue be engendred of a humore. 1478 I'hiuiiv, 
Achor. a disease iMMsessing the hairy scalp or mutculou* 
skin of the head, and eating therein likaa moth; it is com* 
inouly called in English, the Scald. 183s Hobi.yn Did. 
Med. Terms , AJu>r, a small acuminated pustule, which con- 
tains a straw coloured matter, and is succeeded by a thin 
brown or yellowish scab. 

Aohornis, obs. form of Aroux. 
tA-ohriitiim. 1 noncc-wd. [f. Gr. A priv. + 
Xpior-bx Christ ; after atheism .] Dw lie lief in Christ. 

1716 M. Hunky Wits. 183J II. 799 llut what do you thiuk 
of such a thing as u-Christisni? 

Aohroite ^rckr^nit). Min. [f. Gr. dypj-or 
colourless + -IT* min. formative.] 4 Colorless tour- 
maline from Elba.' Dana. 

Achromatic (tt'kwmartik), a. [f. Gr. dypw- 
fiar-of colourless (f. d priv. + xputpuir- colour) + -ic.] 

1 . Optics . Free from colour; not showing colour 
from the decomposition of light in passing through 
a refracting medium ; as an achromatic lens or tele- 
scope. (Sometimes used substantively by ellipsis 
of 4 lens,' as 4 a four-inch achromatic.') 

1786 Maty Ur. from Fr.) in Phil. Trans. I .VI. 57 , 1 likewise 
made UHU of a Very good achromatic telescope. 1784 Hemhchel 
in Phil. Tram . 1 .X XV. 44 One of Mr. Dollonfi's be)*l 3$ feet 
iichrmnatics. 1895 Eilin. Rev. Apr. 34 1 lie fact, that the 
eye is achromatic, cannot be doubted. 1831 Bhkwktkh ( >ptii s 
is. 8 67. 83 They . . will refract white light to a single focus 
free of colour. Such a lens is culled achromatic. •848 
OuMtETT Microscope (1855)37 In 17x7 . . Euler suggested the 
construction of ucnronuitic object -glasses. 1859 Parkinson 
(Optics iv. 154 A combination of prism* or lenses is said to 
he achromatic a hen the dispersion of the pencils of light 
refracted through them i« reduced within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits. 1889 Tynoai 1. 1 . ect. on L igh 1 49 The human eye 
is not achromatic. It suffers from chromatic aberration. 1878 
N kwcomb Pof. A stroH.u. L 1 95 An achromatic of four inches 
aperture was then considered of extraordinary sue. 

2 . Biol. Of tissue: Uncoloured, not absorbing 
colour from a fluid. See Achromatin. 

1 88a J. T. Cunningham in 7 rnl Mit rose. Sc. Jan. 41, Figs. 
30 ana 31, from the cranial cartilage of a toad, show tne 
achromatic xtrim more clearly. 

Aohromatically (scdcnmwtik&lD, aJv. [f. 
prec. + -al -f -i.Y a .] In an achromatic manner ; so 
as to produce freedom from colour. 

1881 Eilin. Rev. 540 The eye doc* not deal achromatically 
with the coloured constituent* of light. 

▲ohromaticity (akr<>a:nullislti). [f. Achro- 
matic v -ity.] The quality of being achromatic ; 
Achromatism. 

184s Rncycl. Met rap. IV. 493 s.v. Light , The order in which 
t hey flense* | are placed is of no consequence a* fur as Achroina- 
ticity i» concerned, i860 Sis J. Hkrschki. in Encyil Brit. s.v. 
Telescofe , This condition . . furnishes the 1 equation of achro- 
maiicity* of an eye -piece. 1876 W err in ( hampers' A sfrou. 743 
Errors due to the imperfect achromalicity of the object-glass. 

Achromatin (Skru u-m&tin). Biol. [f. Gr. dxpw- 
par -oruncoioured 4- -in, repr. Gr .-try female descend- 
ant, hence, derivative.] Tissue which is not stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

188a J. T. Cunningham in Jrnl. Microsc.Sc.JsuL , 37 Flem- 
ming concludes from this that the nucleus is composed of 
two substances, of which one is stained by dyes, the other 
tiot, and he accordingly calls the former chromntin, the latter 
achromatin. 188a Gu.su ht in JmL Queh. Cl. Ser. 11. No. s. 33 
The two daughter nuclei now approach each other somewhat, 
the achromatin bulging out between them. 


Aflkrowitiro (ftkitfsm&tiz'm). [mod- f. Gr. 
dxpmpar-ut tmcoloured 4 - -mm.] The state or qulity 
of being achromatic, or of transmitting only white 
light. 

*798 Bncycl. Brit. *»v. Telescope. Mr. Dollond was anxious 
L/ epmbine thb achromatism of the eye-pieces with the ad- 
vantages which he had found in the eye-piece* with five 
glasses, list Parkinson Optics ix. 167 The condition* of 
achromatism depend only on the focal lengths of the com- 
ponent leuses. k88i G. K. Pigcott in Nature No. 699. 515 
Achromatism is seldom attained without generating a whitish 
hate, the inevitable accompaniment or residuary spherical 
aberration. 

AehromativtoUS, «. rare. [f. mod. Fr. a- 
chromatiste (see Achromatism) + -oua.] Colourless ; 
achromatic. 

SS79 Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Achr o mati«>ti on (&ktfo mfitaiz^jan). [f. 
Achromatize 4* -atiox.] The action or process of 
achromatizing, or rendering achromatic. 
Aohromatiia (&krp« m&taiz), v. [mod. f. Gr. 
ixMPur^ot colourless 4- -1ZK.] To deprive of colour; 
to render achromatic. 

1845 tittcycl. Metro/. IV. <493 *.v. Light. If we can achro- 
matise each elementary prism, the whole system i* achro- 
matic. 1B48 Quekktt Microscope (1855) 38 In 1784 /Kplnus 
made many fruitless trials to achromatixe the microscope. 
i8ys Evkkett tr. Deschaners Nat . Phil.. Two prism* . . will 
achromatize one another if . . the product of deviation by 
dispersive power is the same for both. 

Achromatized (&kro« m&tai/d), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. 4 - -Kn.J Rendered achromatic. 

1871 Sir J. Hkrsciiki. Font. Led. oh Sc. 135 looking at the 
comet through an achromatized doubly refracting prism. 

▲ohromatopsy t&kn?u miip:psi). Med. [f. Gr. 
dxp^par-or without colour 4- -orfia seeing f. (a / if 
sight.] Inability to distinguish colours ; colour- 
blindness. 

1849-ga Toon Cycl. Aunt. 4 Phys. IV. 1459/2 Achromat- 
opsy. or inj»en*ibiuty of the eye to colour*, is an aflection 
which ha* been recognised nearly two hundred years. 

t Achro mio, a. Obs. [same deriv. as Achro- 
matic, but impro])erly formed.] » Achromatic (of 
which it seems to have been the earlier form). 

1761 Shohi in Phil. Trans. El 1 . 179 Reflector of a feet focus, 
with an ochromic object-glass micrometer of 40 feet focus. 

Aohro mou.0, a. rare, [same deriv. and forma- 
tion.] Colourless ; without colouring matter. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

▲chroft-, combining farm of Achiioouh common 
in chemical nomenclature, as aohrofldextr in colour- 
less dextrin, aohrodglyoogen, etc. 

1879 Academy 35, Science Notes. 

Achroous [vrkroa*), a. ff. Gr. &\po-o\ colour- 
less (f. d priv. 4 - xpooi XP°*d colour) 4 - -ous.] Colour- 
less; achromatic. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aohronioal, -ly, incorr. forms of Aoron yc al,-lt. 
Achrouism (wkrdkiiz'm). ttoncc-wd. [f. Gr. 
dxporos without time 4- -ism.] The state of timelcss- 
ness ; deficiency of time. 

1877 R. Lowe in Daily News 96 July 3/3 It [Hou*e of Corn- 
monk) has not got the clement of time. It i* smitten, if I 
may coin a word, not with an anachronism, hut an achronUm 
—viz. the absence of time. 

liOce. for Anachronism, as if an achronism. 

1674 Marvell Rehearsail Tramp. 11. 135, 1 speak not of 
stale Achroniimcs, but of thing* that really happen'd all since 
the writing of your Reproof. 1897 Verdicts cone. Virgil 4 
Homer | 3. 8 All Authors have okerved two . . Faults of 
Achronism and Slander in that Episod of Dido. 

Aoht, obs. form of Auuht sb. t Ouutu v. 

Acht, obs. north, form of Eiuht. 

+ Aohtande, 4- Obs. rare- 1 , [a. ONorse uV- 
tand-i eighth, f. dtta eight ; cogn. w. OE. eahtefi c, 
OllG.ahtodo (dialectally ahtande, achtende), Goth. 
ahtnda.\ Eighth. 

a 1400 Metr. 7 /om. a 6 And al the erthe the achtande day 
Sal stir and quae and al folc slay. 

Achtar&gdite (ax'tane'gdait). Min. [f. Ach- 
taragda a Russian river + -ite min. formative.] An 
earthy hydrous aluminous silicate, considered by 
Dana a doubtful species, and placed in his ap- 
pendix to clays. 

t Achue, v. Obs. [A by-form of esc hue. Eschew : 
see A- pref. (j. So Ob r. has occ. achevir ioxeschevir 
(. cschevcr , eschiver t mod, cs quiver).] ** Eschew. 

«’ 1440 Promp. Parv. 6 Achwyn or fleyn ; vito, devito. A- 
chuynge, or beyng ware (v. r. achewynge, achue) './recaveus, 
vitans . 

AohyloU (ikai los), a. rhys. [f. Gr. dxvA-or 
without juice 4- -ous.] Without chyle. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achymous (&kai*mas), a. rhys. [f. Gr. &x v B m 
os without juice 4 - -ouh.] Without chyme. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. j 

Acicle (jc sik’l). Nat. Hist. /ad. L. acicula , 
more commonly used ; see next word.] * Acicula. 

183a Dana Crustacea 1. 434 The basal part of the outer 
anteniun furnished above with a moveable acicle. 

II Acicula (&si*kii?l&). Nat. Hist. PI. Rolools*. 
[JL, dimin. of acus a needle. Incorrect variants 
are aciculum , aci cuius.] A technical name for a 


slender needle-like body, such as the spines or 
prickles with which some animals and pumts are 
furnished, or the needle-like crystals of certain 
minerals; 4 the bristle-like abortive flower of a 
gran.' Lind ley Treas. Bot. 

187$ J. W. Dawson Dawn of Lift iv. 87 This fringe 
made up of a multitude of extremely delicate wicuR, stand- 
ing aide by side like the fibres of asbestos. ilgflW. Clark tr. 
Van dor Hoeven’s Z00L 1 . 931 Body round, with arow* of 
double actcuUe. *877 Huxlk xAnat. Imt. An. v. 999 The ncu- 
ropodlal is very much longer than the notopodial aciculum. 

JkdCttlMP l&si'kiilULr, a. [ad. mod. L. aciculdr - 
is, f. Acicula a small needle. See -ab.] Needle- 
like ; resembling a slender needle or bristle, as the 
leaves of pine-trees, and various crystals. 

1794 Pearson in Phil Trans. LXXXl V. 396 Oxalic acid 
produced immediately a precipitation of white acicular crys- 
tals. sSj^oTood Cycl. A nat.tr Phys. II. 934/* The phosphate 
. . of lime [form*) small acicular prisms. 1848 Dana Zooph. 
449 With long acicular, and nearly naked branchiate, my 
H. Miller Test, of Rocks 496 Coniferous trees, that retain 
at all seasons their coverings of acicular spiky leaves. 1B60 
Kuskin Mod. Painters V. viti. lii. f 3. 189 Their trees always 
had a tendency to congeal into little acicular thora-hedges. 

Aoioularly (ferktoUUli), adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly*.] 
In an acicular manner ; after the manner of needles 
or fine prickles. 

1834 R. Allan Mineral. 147 Actinolite comprehends die 
green acicularly-crystallued varieties. 

Acioulate tisi kidldt), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod. 
L. aciculat-us, f. Acicula : cf. caudat-us f. cauda , 
and see -atk 2 .] prop. Furnished or clothed with 
acicula.* ; marked as with needle-scratches ; im- 
properly « Acicular. 

>838 Penny Cycl V. 951 Aciculate, needle-shaped. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 12 1 Calyx-tube densely aciculate. 

Acioulated (&si‘ki/7lritt‘d), ppl. a. [f. mod. L. 
aciculdt-us, see prec. + -ei> ; cf. striate -d t separate 
•d.] Marked or striated with fine impressed lines, 
as if prodttced by the point of a needle. Lindley 
Treas. Bot. 

Aoicnliform (asiki/71iffjm), a. [ad. mod. L. 
aci cu l if or mis, f. Acicula v formis » -shajied. See 
•rckM.j Needle-shaped, Acicular. 

1847 In Craig. 

Aciouline (LHi‘ki/7ldin), a. [ad. mod. L. aci - 
ctdinus, f. Acicula : see -ineI.]- Acicular. 

*®47 In Ckaig. 

Acioulite (asi ki/flail). Min. [f. Acicula 4 - 
-ite, mineral formative.] A synonym of Aikinitk, 
or Acicular Bismuth. 

Aciculum, -ub, incorrect variants of Acici la. 
Acid ia*'sid\ a. and sb. [a. mod. Fr. acide (Cotgr. 
1611 ) or ad. L. acid-us adj. of state, f. aci-re to be 
sour (root ac- sharp).] 

A. adj. 

1. Sour, tart, sharp to the taste ; of the taste of 
vinegar. 

16*6 Bacon Sykut vtt. 9 872 1 1 [*orrel] is a cold and acid herb. 
1678 in Phil Tram. XI. 614 I hese crystal* are pure vitriol, 
acid-austere, a 170A Locke Cond. Undcrst. 1 40 The ncid oil 
of vitriol is found to l>e good in such a case. 1855 Bain Semes 
4 Intel/. 11. ii. • 13. 16911864) The sour or acid ta^tc U much 
more uniform in its nature than either the saline or the alka- 
line. 1868;. T. Syml in Treat, oj Bot. 830 This plant ha* a 
pleasant acid taste. 

2-^r- 

*775 Boswell Johnson II. 370 (1826) Beauclerk . .said in 
his acid manner. * He would cut a throat to fill his pockets, if 
it were not for the fear of being hanged.* 1806 Disraeli l ‘iv. 
Grey \ 1. \ L 346 A hale old woman, with rather an acid ex- 
pression of countenance. 1891 Ruskin Stones of Venice I. 
xxiii. 964(1874) The mere dogtooth is an acid moulding, and 
can onjy be used in certain mingling with others, to g've 
them piquancy; never alone. 

3. Che in. Having the essential properties of an 
Aoid. See B. (Not separable in tarly nse from 1 .) 

a 17*7 Newton quoted in Chambers * Cyil s.v. Acid, In 
decompounding sulphur we get an Acid salt. 1747 Berkeley 
Sins 194 The mild native acids are observed more kindly to 
work upon and more thoroughly to disso ve metallic bodies 
than the strongest acid spirits produced by a vehement tire. 
s8ia Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 48 The analysis of mineral 
bodies ..by the application of acid and alkaline menstrua. 
1873 WtLLtAMsoN < hew. y 58 The solution has a slightly acid 
reaction to litiniis-puper. 

b. Acid Bait : A salt that retains part of the re- 
placeable hydrogen of a bi basic acid. 

**» Roscoe Elem. Chem. 13a Thus [from dibasic adds] 
two classes of salts are derived ; the so-called acid salts , 
where only one atom of hydrogen has been replaced, and the 
neutral salts , where botn atoms have been replaced by a 
metal. Hydrogen potassium sulphite HKSO* in an acid 
salt 1873 Fownes Chem. 1 . 339 The acid sulphite is very 
soluble in water, and has an acid reaction. 

4 . Min. - AciOKJ 2 . 

1874 Lyell Elem. Geol. xxviiL 497 Rocks containing an ex- 
cess of silica from 60 to 80 per cent, are termed by many 
petrologists 4 odd * rocks. 

B. sb. 

Popularly, A sour substance. Chem. A substance 
belonging to a class of which the commonest and 
most typical members are sour, and have the 
property of neutralizing alkalis, and of changing 
vegetable blues to red ; all of which are compounds 
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of hydrogen with Mother element or elements (oxy- 
gen being generally the third element), end in the de- 
composition of a compound lubstance are relatively 
electro-negative, and borne to the positive pole. 

1696 Phillips (not in ed. >678], Add in Chymistry. that 
sharp Salt, or that potential and dissolving Fin which is in 
all mix'd Bodies, and gives 'em being. Or Adds, Vitriol is 
the chiefest, Sesnolt next to that. 17U tr. Pome ft Hitt. 
Drugs 1. 57 The Edges or Points of the Add penetrate the 
gustatory Nerve, a 1707 N bwtom quoted in Chamber? CycL 
<175*) s.v. A cut, The particles of Adds are of a size grosser 
than those of water. 1747 Berkeley Siris 159 What the 
chemists aay t of pure acids being never found done, might 
as well be said or pure fire. 1791 Hamilton BertholUt, Art 
0/ Dyeing Pref. 7 The improvement depends principally 
on the use of the adds, stag Sir H. Davy Agric. Che m. 106 
The adds found in the Vegetable kingdom are numerous. 
*837 Whewbll Hitt. Induct. Sc. xiv. x, The whole fabric of 
chemistry rests, even at the present day, upon the opposition 
of adds and bases; an add was certainly at first known by 
its sensible qualities, and how otherwise, even now, do we 
perceive its quality! 187s Tyndall Frag. 0/ Sc. I. v. s6i 
(ed. 6) Neither acids nor alkalies had the power of rapid dc. 
struct ion. **78 McCarthy Hist, (hvn Times 1. 4a Lord 
John Russell . . was especially effective in a cold irritating 
sarcasm, which penetrated the weakness of an opponent s 
argument like some dissolving acid. 

Aoidio (isidik), a. Min. [f. Acid + -ic.] 

1. Applied by Dona to that element in a ternary 
compound mineral, which forms on oxygen, sulphur, 
or other .salt, with a basic element ; e.g. the silicon 
in silicate of lime. See Quotation under Acidific. 

1880 Dana Mineral. Intrud. 16 In some classes of com- 
pounds only part of the oxygen serves to unite the addic 
element to the basic. 

2. Abounding in an acidic element, usually silicon. 

1877 Green Phys. Geoi. ii. 1 3, 47 So the Crystalline rocks 

can be divided . . into the Highly Silicated or Acidic rocks. 
*®7 ® Lawrence tr. Cotta. Rocks Classified lao The acidic 
rocks . . are distinguished by a felspar richer in silica. 1879 
Rutlkv Study of Kochs iv. 34 Roth acidic and basic rocks 
are known in some instances to have emanated, etc. 

AoidiferoHJ laraidrftres), a. rare. [f. L. acid- 
um ; see Acid + -feroub bearing.] Producing or 
yielding an acid. 

181a Sir H. Davy Cheat. Philos, xa Of undecompounded 
inflammable or acidiferous substances not metallic. 

Aoidiftable (asi-difoi 4b’ 1), a. [f. Acidify 4* 
-AHLE.j Capable of being converted into, or of 
combining so as to form, an acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. h Exper. Phil. I. App. 331 Any simple 
substance which, by its combination with oxygen, becomes an 
acid, is termed the acidifyable base, or radical of that acid. 
1808 Henry Fpit. Cheat. 314 (ed. 5) The brittle and acidifiable 
( metals] include four species. xSsa Sir H. Davy Cheat. Philos. 
483 Amongst the acidifiable bodies, sulphur, which is repre- 
sented by 30, may be supposed to consist of 6 hydrogene, 
and 34 basis. 1853 Chambers 1 at rod. to Sciences 8x Those 
formed with the other acidifiable bases being generally of 
minor importance. 

Aoidlflaat (Isi*difei4nt\ a. [a. Fr. acidifiant pr. 
pple. oiacidifier to Acidify ; see -ant.] Acidifying. 
**78 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aoidiflo (sesidrfik), a. Min. [f. L. acid-urn 
Acid + -fie -us making : see -fic.] Applied by Dana 
to the oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or tellurium, in a 
mineral, which is an oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or 
tellurium salt of any basic element. 

1880 Dana Mineral, fntrod. 15 Ternary compounds (called 
also salts and double binaries) consist of elements of three 
kinds, ( 1 ) basic, (a) acidic, (3) acidific. Thus . . sulphate of lead 
contains ( 1) lead, (a) sulphur, 1 3) oxygen ; the sulphantimonite, 
jamesonite, contains (x) lead and iron, (a) antimony, (3) sul- 
phur . . The replacing power of the elements is in proportion 
to their combining power, the combining power being reckon- 
ed in number of atoms of oxygen (or sulphur, or the acidific 
element, whatever it may be). 

Acidification (asidifik^ijnn). [n. of action f. 
Acidify: see -fication. Also in mod. Fr.] The 
act or process of acidifying ; conversion into an acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exper. PhiL 1 1, xiv. 61 These opera- 
tions, instead of furnishing us with an acidification, of which 
we have no conception, lead us only to consider these acids 
as liberated. 1807 in Phil. Trans. XC1V. 3x1 After the 
complete acidification of the sulphur. 1837 Whkwell Hist, 
induct. Sc. III. xiv. viL 141 The leading generalisation of 
Lavoisier, that acidification was always combination with 
oxygen, was found untenable. 1847 Rural Cycl. I. 500 To 
prevent the too rapid acidification of the cream, and forma- 
tion of the butter. *863 Fownks F.lem. Cheat. 481 (ed. 0) 
The best vinegar is made from wine by spontaneous acidifi- 
cation. 

Aoidifler (faidifolaz). [f. Acidify +-ib.] Any- 
thing that acidifies, or generates an acid. The name 
was originally given (in error) to oxygen, at the 
supposed active agent in producing arias. 

1847 In Craig. 1875 Ubb Diet. Arts L 18. 

Acidify (&si‘difai), v. [mod. f. L. acid-urn Acid 
+ -ft * to make. Cf. Fr. aeidi/ier.] 

L To make acid or sour. Chem. To convert into 
an Acid by combination with any substance. Also fig. 

1797 Pearson in PhiL Trans. LXXXV1IL 09 The three 
acids (vis, the oxymuiiatic, the nitro-muriatic, and the nitric) 
which can acidify oxides. s8o8 Henry Epit.Chem. 979 (ed. 
5) Sugar is acidified by distillation with nitric arid. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III.in.iiL x8i His thin existence all acidi- 
fied into rage, and preternatural insight of suspicion. 1831 
RicNARnaoN GooL v. 8a The name of the add was derived 
from the substance acidified by the oxygen. 

2. intr. \refi.) To become acid. 


AoidiMnf (isidifoi.ii)), ppl. a , [f. ACIDIFY + 
-nvo*.] Forming an acid ; that combines so as to 
form an acid. 

1788 Cavendish in Phil. Trims. LX XIV. xja Another 
thing which Mr. Lavoisier endeavours to prove is, that 
dephlogisticated air is the acidifying principle. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. f Exper. PhiL I. ix. 360 Called by M. Lavoisier 
the oxygenous or acidifying principle. s8ea imison Science 
Art fl. 34 It has lately been discovered, that hydrogen, 
like oxygen, is an acidifying principle. s8ge Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Rot. 84 Malic acid . . is also almost the sole acidifying 
principle of the berries of the Mountain Ash. tigs Richard- 
son GeoL v. 83 The erroneous idea of oxygen being the gene- 
ral acidifying principle. 

AeidUMttr (SL'sidrmAM). [mod. f. I ~ acid-urn 
Acid + Ur. pdrpuv measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the strength of acids. 

1839 Reid F.lem. Cheat., Such instruments are termed Acidi- 
meters when charged with alkali for ascertaining the value 
of acids. 1874 Urk Diet. Arts 1. ax Fill the acidimeter up 
to o (aero) with the solution of caustic lime. ibid. 1. 19 A 
standard liquor of ammonia of that strength (17 grains of 
ammonia in 1000) becomes therefore a universal acidimeter. 

Aoidimtirioal (aMhid^metrikAl),**. [f.L .aeid- 

um Acid + Gr. pirptn-us pertaining to measure + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to acidimetry. 

187s Urk Diet. A rts 1. 93 Acidimetrical operations may like- 
wise be performed by determining the weight instead of the 
volumes of the carbonic acid expelled from bicarbonate of 
potash . . by a given quantity of acid. ibid. Liebig's acidi- 
metrical method. 

Acidimetry (aMsidi-mGtri). [mod. f. L. acid-urn 
Acid + Gr. jm rpla a measuring. The form of the 
word is due to the previous existence of alkali- 
metry ’.] The chemical process of measuring the 
strength of acids, ‘ that is to say the quantity of pure 
free acid contained in a liquid/ Urc. 

1839 Reii> Els at . Cheat., To ascertain the strength of any 
acid, an operation that is now termed Addimetry. 1873 Urk 
Diet. Arts 1. 18 Acidimetry is exactly the reverse of alkali- 
metry. since in principle it deisends on the number of volumes 
of a solution of a base diluted with water to a definite strength, 
which arc required to neutralize a known weight or measure 
of the different samples of acids. 

Acidity (asi'dlti). [a. Fr. aciditi ( 1 6 th c.); or 
of its prototype, L. acidit3i-em , n. of quality f. 
acid-us sour : see Acid.] The quality or state of 
being acid or sour ; sourness, tartness, sharpness to 
the taste. 

ibao Vennkr Via Recta vi. 97 Sugar correct eth their acidity. 
*«S 8 A Valentine, Repet. Former Writings 11 There is 
an acetum made of antimony, of an acidity as other acc turns 
are. x68i Wori.idge Syst. Agric. 9 The heat of the fire 
evaporating, and consuming the Acidity of the Earth. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 26a No animal Substance pro- 
duceth Acidity .except Milk. *748 Hartley Observ. on Man 
1. L 1 3. 98 Acidities, and other Irritations in the Rowels. 1863 
Mitchell Farm ofEdgewoorl 143, 1 count upon its brilliant 
colouring, and its piquant acidity, in the first days of August. 

Acidly (k ‘sidli), adv. [f. A 01 1 > a. + -LY^.J Sourly. 

1880 Miss Latp an Christy Caretu 1 1, vi. 363 ' Well,’ retorted 
Mrs. Carew acidly, 'she only shows her ignorance.' 

Aoidnasi (re-sid nes). [f. Acid a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being acid, degree of acidity. 

t Aoido'leoni, a. Obs. [f. L. acid-us sour + 
ole-um oil 4 - -ous.] An oily liquid of acid character, 
as vitriol. 

1674 Grew A nat. Plants 111. e. iv. f 15 A Rosin, Is originally 
a Turpentine, or Acidoleou* Liquor. 1676 Ibid. 111. iL (168a) 
359 Rosin and Mas tick seem to be more purely acidoleous 
gums. 

II AoidRto (fisi-diriao* sb. pi. Obs. [L. acidulus 
adj. ‘sourish,’ in pi. fem. sc. aoum waters.] A name 
formerly given to springs of cold mineral waters, from 
their sharp and pungent taste, then considered acid. 

1681 Phillips, Acidtuae \ Any Medicinal or Spaw-watera 
that are not hot; in which respect they are oppos’d to 
Thermae. *68* T. Willis Rem. Med. Whs.iVocab.) Aciduln. 
Medicinal waters running forth from veins of iron, copper, 
'and such like, called Spawn from that famous place for 
mineral-waters, the Spaw in Germany. 1769 Brownrigg in 
PhiL Trans. LV. 943 The brisk and pungent taste of the 
aciduke is also a further evidence that the mineral air which 
they contain is nearly related to the choak-damp. 

Acidulate (ftsi*difS1*it), v. [f. L. acidul-us sour- 
ish (dim. of acid-us Acid) 4 - -ate:}, as if repr. a L. 
*aciduld-re . Cf. mod. Fr.acidulcr.] To make some- 
what add or sour ; to flavour with an acid. Also 
fig. of the temper. (Rare exc. in pa. pple.) 

173s Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 311 Decoctions of mealy 
substances acidulated. *747 Wall in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 
588, I acidulated the Liquors with the Vitriolic Add. 1844 
T. J. Graham Dom. Med.gs [Vinegar| may be used to acidu- 
late barley-water, or any other ordinary beverage of the 
patient. 1896 Macaulay Johnson (1B60) 99 Garrick , . could 
obtain from one morose cynic scarcely any compliment not 
acidulated with scorn. 

Acidulated (Isi-difflritcd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Rendered somewhat acid or sour ; flavoured 
with add. Also fig. Somewhat soured in temper. 

173s Arbuthnot Rules of Diet eis Likewise ell acidu- 
lated and chalybeat Waters, 1837 Brewster Magnetism 
156 Two ends of the wire were plunged in slightly acidulated 
water. *883 Soysr Pantrvpheon saa The pomegranate, 
whose acidulated Savour is so pleasing to the inhabitants of 
bot climates. 

t Aoidldcic, a. [L. in form, f. acid-us sour 4 - 
dulcis sweet.] Sour and sweet blended, aigre-doux. 


187$ Grew A nat. Plants vl L 84(1689) «8o The taste of a 
Foppin is Addulds. 

Aoidlllcnt (&si*difI16nt), a. [a. Fr. acidulant 
pr. pple. of aciduler to sour slightly.] * Acidulous. 

? *68t PetNGi.it Afr. Sk. vi 903 Being or such an acidulent 
uafity that sheep . . will not eat in *837 Carlyi.e P'r. Rev. 

. 1. 1. iv. ao 1837) AbW Moudon starts forward ; with anxioui 
acidulent face. 1863 — Frtdk. Gt. IX. xx. x. 179 Wrapt in 
despondency and black acidulent humours. 

Acidulous (Ast ditf Us), a. [t. L. acidul-us sour- 
ish 4 - -ous.] Slightly sour, sourish, sub-acid. Also 
fig. Hour-tempered 

*769 Buchan Dom. Med. 11 v. (1896) 963 Acidulous chaly- 
beate waters. 1796 Bums Let. Noble Lortl Wks. VIII 44 
Whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified by an exposure 
to the influence of heaven in a long flow or nncrations, 
from the hard acidulous, metallick tincture or the spring. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Hot. 44 The fruit of a species of 
Sauranja is said to be acidulous, and to resemble Tomatoes 
in flavour. *86o Pikssk Lab. Chem. Wonders 89 Gold is not 
easllyacted upon by acidulous agents. 186a Carlyi.e Fredk. 
Gt. IX. xx. x. 179 Towards the middle of March, he becomes 
specially gloomy and acidulous, 
t Aoicr. Obs. ; also asaar. [OFr. aeer, later 
acier low L. acidrium steel, properly adj. quali- 
fying fer rum, f. acies j>oint, edge + -drtus adj. affix 
concerned with ; hence edging or pointing iron.] 
Steel (properly Fr., but occ. used in early Eng.). 

*866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xix. 470 Steef, sometimes 
called by its English name, but much more commonly known 
as asser or acier, is found even more freouently. 

Aoier&ge (w sidmdg). [a. mod. Fr. aciirage f. 
acier steel + -agk.] The process of depositing a 
layer of ateel on the surface of another metal, to 
render it more durable, as is sometimes done with 
stereotype plates, and engraved copper- plates. 

II A 0 I 88 . Obs. [L. acies edge, keenness, sharp- 
ness.] The keen attention or aim, of the eye, ear, 
etc. when fully directed towards any object. 

1648 Sir T. Brown f Pseud. Ep. 181 A Frogge . . teemas to 
liehold a large part of the heavens, and the acies of his eye 
to ascend as high as the Tropick, 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. 
Man. 30 Though I do by the Empire of my Will direct tne 
Motion or Acies of my Organ to this or that Object. 

Aoiform (orsilJjjmT, a. [mod. f. L. acu-s needle 
4- -fohmJ Needle-shaped. 

*849 In Cmaig. 

t Ao&n, Mine (oe sin). Obs. [a. Fr. acine, ad. 
L. acin-us : see Aoinitn.] One of the small grains 
•f which a blackberry or mulberry is composed. 

1693 Sir H. Sloank in PhiL Trans. XVII. 993 An Oval 
Berry, made up of two, three, or more Acins or little Berries 
1775 Ash, Acme, berries growing in bunches. 

Aoinaoeous (a-sin/i-Jbs), a. [f. Acin-us 4- 
-ACKoUB.j Consisting of acini ; formed of a cluster 
of small berries or fleshy drupes, like a black- 
berry or raspberry. 

1793 In Asil 

II AolnaceB (isrnlsfz, &ki-nftkrz). (The L. spell- 
ing of Gr. dxirdrip, orig. a Persian word.] Anc.Hist . 
A short sword or scimitar. 

AoinaoifolioiUi (ksimfisiifffndias), a. Bot. [f. 
Acinacus 4* L. folids-us leafy.] Having acinaciform 
leaves. (See next.) 

*879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aoin&oiform (tevuise siffTim, ftsim&sitf^im), a. 
[ad. mod. h.acinaci/orm-is, f. Aoinacks; see - form.] 
Scimitar-shaped. In Bot. applied to leaves, etc., 
1 curved, rounded towards the point ; thick on the 
straighter side, thin on the convexity.* 

1774 in Phil. Trans. L XV. 104 Hie body . . becomes of 
an acinaciform shape, to the point of the tail, which is rather 
blunt. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 951 Acinaciform , icymitar- 
shaped. 1838 Loudon Encyel Plants (1853)6*7 Dotickos 
tetraspermus . . pods racemose acinaciform 4-seeded. 1876 
EncyiL Brit. (ed. 9) IV. 113 When the veins (of a leaf; spread 
out in various planes, and there is a large development of 
cellular tissue, so as to produce a succulent leaf, such forms 
occur as . . acinaciform, or scimitar-shaped. 

Aoine’oio, «. Med. [improp. f. Gr. dmvrjala or 
Anlvipnt motionlessness 4- -ic.] * Auinktio. 

18795*/ . Soc. Lex., Amnesic remedies are those wjpeh are 
opposed to motion. 

Aeinetio (esine’tik), a. Med. [f. Gr. btdvs\r-os 
motionless 4- -ic.] Preventing motion. 

*879 Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Aolx&Rt&fbm (sestartif^im), a. [f. mod. L. 
acinita (f. Gr. dtciwfroi motionless) + -form.] Having 
the form of Acinetae, a genus of parasitical infusorial 
animalcules, with spherical bodies furnished with 
radiating trumpet-shaped suckers, which are not in 
constant motion like the cilia or flagella of other 
infusoria. 

*877 Huxley A nat. Tnv. An. il. 108 BalMani figures all the 
stages by which the acinetiform embryo becomes a Para- 
moecium. >8v8 Macalutib Invertebr. 98 Other minute 
forms, called Acinetae, are small stalked masses whose sur- 
face is studded with radiating, retractile tubular suckers, 
through which they suck the juices of their prey. 
Anifiifr iFm (farnifftnn, K*sini|f^im),a. [ad. mod. 
L. aciniform-is f. Aoinub. See -form.] a. Having 
the form of a cluster of grapes, consisting of closely 
packed berries or drupes. D. Full of small kernels 
like a grape. 



aoitosb* 


' zS | f CHAM, Acimt/erm, full of small kernels. s%a Mattie, 
Acm(/brm\ having the form or appearance or colour of a 
grape; gtapa-Bkm ster Huxley A not. lav* An, vu. 301 
These gUnds are divisible into five different kinds (acini? 
firm, axnpuUstc, aggregate, tubaliform, and tuberous*. 

4dnoi> a. [ad. L. acindsus foil of 

grapes, granelike, f. Aoirob?) Consisting of acini ; 
composed of, or resembling, e cluster Of small berries. 

8*71 Wkalk Diet, 3 A cinet*. a term ajmlta! to Iron oro 
found in masses, and of several colors. 1*74 Roosa Die of 
time eio The mucous membrane in made smooth by numar- 
ous acinose glands. 

iidwAwe tsesinae), a. [f. L. cuinSsus (see prec.) 
ss if ad. Fr. acineux.] « Acinohk ; applied especially 
to glands occurring in clusters. 

187a Cohkn Die. 0/ Threat 179 This pouch is ordinarily 
enveloped by acinous glands. 1*7* Habsbshon Die. Ah- 
domett 51 Some isolated submucous glands of an acinous 
character may still be found, 

II AsWmtie 1 (se-stoPs). PL acini. [L. acinus, a 
berry growing in a cluster, a grape ; also a kernel 
occurring in a cluster, a gravestone.] 

+ L A berry which grows in dusters, as grapes, 
currants, etc. ; sometimes applied to the whole 
duster. Ohs. 

int Railkv, vol. I T, Acini . small grains growing in bunches 
. . of which the fruit of the Elder-tree, Privet, and other 
plants of the like kind are composed. 

2. Hot. One of the small fleshy berries or drupes 
which make up such compound fruits as the black- 
berry; sometimes applied to the compound fruit 
which they compose. 

I0)D Lindlby Sat. Syrt. Bat. 81 Fruit either 1 -seeded nuts, 
or acini, or follicles containing several seeds. 1*34 Good 
lift. 0/ Sat. I. i6a The acinus or conglomerate berry, as in 
the rasp. 1837 Macculloch Attrih. of Gett III. xlvL aao 
The acinus orbotanists constitutes the basis of another class 
of fruits, and the Raspberry is a familiar example. x*>e 
Geay Hot. Text-Bk. 394, Acinus . . now sometimes applied to 
the separate carpels of an aggregate baccate fruit, or to the 
contained stone or seed. 

3. The stouca or seeds of grnjxes And berries. 

inr Bailey, vol. II, dn«i|with Physicians] the eeed that is 
within a fruit, and thence they in their prescriptions fre- 
quently use uva exacinata, i.e. the Acini or feeds being 
taken out. ifiSo fSee under si 

4. Anat. A racemose gland ; a blind end of a 
duct of a secreting gland, which is divided into 
several lobes. 

1791 Chambers CycL av. Acini, Anatomist* have called 
some glands of a similar formation (to bunches of grapes] 
Acini Glandutosi. 1*77 Huxlkv Anat. lnv. An. vii. 410 
The ducts which arise from these acini unite first into a 
•ingle trunk on each side. 

O. Anat. (See quot.) 

s*47 You att Horse xiiL 097 There are, scattered through 
the substance of the liver, numerous little granules, called 
acini, from their resemblance to the small atones of certain 
berries. 

-•cioui (-J | ja§\ compd. suffix , forming adjs. 
meaning * given to, inclined to, abounding in'; 
f. L. -At- (nom. -ax), adj. ending added chiefly to 
vb. stems (Fr. -ace) + - 0 U 8 ; as L. vtv-cre to live, 
vlvdci - lively ^Fr. vivace), Eng. vivaci-ous ; so men- 
dacious, voracious, fallacious, capacious. Hence ad v. 
in -aciously ; sbs. of quality in -acioUs-ncss, - acity\ 
vbs. in -acitate . 

II AoipeiUMr (sesipe nsai). Zool. [L.] The stur- 
geon. 

i*S| Sovkr PantrofhHm 916 Some flatterers . . with eyes 
fixet Ion the noble accipenser, compared its flesh to the am- 
brosia of the immortals. 

Aolse, obi. foim of Aaatzu. 

Aoite, early form of Aocite v. to summon, 
-fi flitfit * (-rcsitrit), compd, suffix - -act- (see 
•aoioue) + -/- (see -tt) + -atm, forming vbs. on adjs. 
in -aci-ous or sbs. in -aci-ty, according to the regular 
type of vbs. in -tatb [L.-tarc, -tdtum) f.sbs. in -tt 
(L. -tdtem ). As cap-acitatc, to produce the capacity. 
-foOlty (-jrslti), formerly -aoite, -aoitle, compd. 
suffix, a. Fr. •aciti, ad. L. -dcitdt-em (nom. -dci/ds), 
f. -dei* • see -aoioto> + -tdt- (see -tt), according to 
the regular type of sbs. of quality in -tdl-em f. 3 rd 
decl. adjs. in - 1 -, as celen-t&i-em, voraci-tBt-em, 
voracity , the quality of being voracious. All the 
Fr. adjs. in -aciti are literary adaptations of or 
formations on L. words ; the Eng. are either adop- 
tions of Fr. words, or analogous formations on L. 
adjs. Every adj. in -aoioob may have a sb. of 
quality in •acity, on some of which are formed vbs. 
in -acitate ; as cap-aci-ous, capaei-ty, capacit-atc • 
Aok, occas. Sc. form of Act v. and sb. 

Aok(e, variant of Ao conj. Ohs., but 
•aok, earlier form of -ao, suffix. 

Aokele, variant of Akxlx v. Obs., to cool, 
t Aokor. Ohs. or dial.; also aker, akyr, aikor. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably a variant of Eaobi 
sb., the 'bore 1 on tidal rivers, called by Lyly agar.] 
+ 1 . t Flood tide; bore; strong current in the sea. 
Obs. 

c 1440 Pe e m .Parv.% Akyr oftbaaae flowyage [tana aker], 
Impetus marts, la 1900 KnygktX'e 4 Baiayls MS. Celt 
Titus A xxiil 49, quoted in Prom. Pare. 8 Wei knew they 


80 

the Meme yf it auyie, An aker b St depi, I vudsntonde, 
Wbes mygbf there may no shippe orwynd wyt stonde. 
This remuc In th occian of propre kynde wyt oute wynde 
hatka his commotioun. tag a Hutamr Ahecedarinm, Aker of 
tbefoa, whiche proven teth [ & precedes] the flawde or flow- 

Ta ripple, furrow, or disturbance of the surface 
of water ; a * cat's-paw.* dial. 

++ Jam.wok Scot. Diet., Aiker, the motion, break, or 
movement, made by a fish in the water, when swimming 
Wav In Pram. Parr*. 8 In Craven Dial., Acker 


however, knows it by the name 1 acker, 
as it were, a space ploughed up by the wind. 

Aoker, obs. form of Acre. 

Aokerne, obs. form of A corn. 

Aokerapyra, -sprit, obs. or dial, variants of 
Acroapirb. 

Aokoton, obs. form of Actor, Haqubtor. 
tAokno*W, akstow, v. Obs. Fonns: Inf. 1 
Mumfiwan; 3-5 aknowo(n, aknowo ; 3-6 ak- 
now. Pa. t. 1 ononeaw; a- aknow. Pa. pple. 
1 onon&wen, onknaon, oknaun ; 4 oknowen ; 
4-6 aknowan, aknowo ; 5 aknow ; 6 aknown, 
aknowno, aoknowon ; 6-7 aoknown(e, ao- 
known. [f. On, in, on + nnbvatt to know (by the 
senses), to recognize ; the prefix afterwards reduced, 
ms usual, to 0 -, a-, and at length corruptly written 
ac- in imitation of ac- before c- k- q- in words 
adopted from L. See A- prtf. a.] Very rare after 
OE. period exc. in pa. pple. 

1. To come to know, recognize. 

933 Battle 0/ Malden (Sweet 134) Man mihte onendwan 
Set se cniht nolde wfician set oam wije. c 1330 Art hour 
4 Merlin 1081 But gif Y do liir ben a-kuawe With wild hors 
do me to drawe. c 1430 Syr Generides 6739 Tho [Generldes] 
wold be a-know, Fulsimplic he answerd . . It am I, hide it 
wol I noghL 

2. To admit or show one's knowledge, acknow- 
ledge, confess. 

c 1000 A Sltric Oh O. Text. (Sweet 68) Dmt he mihte 
oncn&wan his mdnfullan dibda. a 1900 Merlins 901 1 Percy 
FoL MS. I. 450) To mee wold shee neuer aknow Thnt any 
man for any meede Neighed her body. 1961 T. N(orton) 
Calvin’s J ns tit . iv. 134 (kid will not be acknuwen true in the 
receiuyng (of the bread] it selfe, but in the stedfastnes*c of 
his owne goodncssc. 

8. In pa. pple. Acquaintcd,apprized,infonned( 0 /^. 
1390 R. Brunnk Ckreu. 69 If he wild not so, hesuld makhim 
oknowen. He suld Wynne it .. ns for his owen. 1490 Cax- 
toh Ensydot xviiL 68 To deparfte out of my land sodnynly 
wythout to make me a knowen thereof. 

4 . To be acknown : To be (self-)recognlzed or 
avowed in relation to anything; hence, to avow, 
confess, acknowledge [to a person). 

a. ahsal. 

m c 1330 Will. Palermo 439s, I haue be gretli a-gelt, to god 
ich am a-knowe. ct 430 Lydc. in Mass Bk. 39011879) I am 
aknowc, and wot xyght well 1 speke pleynly as I fel c 1440 
Prom. Part*. 980 Knowlechyn or ben a-knowe be constreyn- 
ynge, Fairer. Knowlechyn or ben a-knowe wylftilly, Com- 
j/iteor. 1460 Capcravk Chnm. 966 The Eri of Warwick . . 
was a knuwe, as thei seid. For wluch confession the King 
gave him lif, and exiled him. 

b. with suhord. cl. 

c 1390 Will Paleme 4788 pat we ar worH to pc deth we! 
we be a-knowe. c 1440 Greta Rem. aox The first knyght was 
aknow that he slew the man. 1447 Bokenkam Lyvyi of 
Seyutys Intrud. 1 4 Be not aknowc whom it comyth fro. c >490 
Pkcocx Rtpr. 119 Neither he woll be Aknowe that die 
ymage is his God. 1934 Moms Treat, ou the Passion Wks. 
>5S7i *273/* They . . will not be aknowen that it is his. 
*535 Cover dal* 9 Mate. vi. 6 There durst no man be a 
known* that he was a Jewe. 1539-79 Asp. Pabkbb Coer. 
441 To put you in remembrance not to be acknown to him 
that you have it from me. 194 B Hall Chren. (1809) 374 
Menne must sometym for the maner sake not bee aknowen 
what they knowe. 10*3 Goldino Calvin , Dent, xxxiv. aoa 
In deede men will not be acknowcn y*ii is so. 1639 H. Aims* 
worth Annot. en Postal . Pref. 4 They will not bee a knowne 
that they pray or doe worship unto them. 

a with simple obj. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bee thins 17 ]htt I confess* and am a-knowe. 
1414 Bramptoh 7 Posit. Ps. lvii. 99, I am aknowe my syn- 
ftill lyi£ c 1410 How the Good IVif, etc. in b Hail 
E. P. P. tgt Tylle theicrye mercy, and De here gylte aknowe. 
c 1040 Gesia Rem. 305 She wolde haue more sharpe penaunce, 
and was a-knowe aUnere 


ACKNOWXaDGIWO. 


d. with of. 


s synnes to a wicked presto. 


c 143a How the Good Wiif, etc. 191 in Btsbess Bk. 46 Til he! 
crie mercy, & be of her gilt aknowe. c 1440 Gssta Rem. eox 
It is better forto be aknow of my syune here openly, end 
take my penaunce. 14*6 Dives 4 Pauper (Vi. de Worde) vl 
xxiv. 979/1 He wolde not be aknowen of his synne^but put 
his synne on god, and excused hvm by Eue. sea* Ti noale 
Bern. L 98 As it seined not good vnto them to be aknowen 
of God, even so God deliveryd themvppevntoa leawde mynd. 
1560 Daub Sleidauds Comm. 300 b, Touching religion ft 
doctrin, they will be acknowqe of none error, tafip Putteh- 
ham Eng. Peesie (list) nt. xxiL ess So would I not haue a 
translatour be ashamed to be aeknowen of ills transladoa. 


*604 Shako. Oth . ni. iil 3x9 Be not acknoWneon ’t : I haue 
vse for it. 1633 Br. Hall Hard T. 140 Tfervery place where 
he grew shallaot be ackno wne of him. ■ 

fioknowlfidgfi, sb. Obs. [f. Arrow, Ao 
know v. 4 -lbdob, after the analogy of Krowiadob 
from Know.] Admitted or communicated know- 
ledge, recognition, cognizance. 

1548 Gear* Prsnee Masse gt The Kynges Mqfestle . . hath j 


enforced them to the outward ackoowl 
Rmuv Wks. 33s Before I should male 
privy unto it and of acknowledge, before 


;Sfii^L y 

▲bknOWisdM (ftkVIfida), v. [either from 
Aokrowibdob sb., like the earlier Krowuedge v. 
f. Knowledge sb. ; or formed on Krowudob v., 
like Aknow ou Know. There was also an earlier 
ukttowtcdge. By 16 th c. the earlier vbs. huowlcdgt 
and a\c)kttow (exc. in pa. pple.) were oba, and ac- 
knowledge took their place. (In this and the 
kindred words, many pronounce nd^lfidg.)] 

L To own the knowledge of; to confess ; to recog- 
nize or admit as true. 

1183 Latimee in Southey's C. P. Bk. Ser. il 9s One man 
tookremorse of conscience, and acknowledged h i m se lf to me 
that he had deceived the king. 1309 Shake. Muck Ado l 
il 13 He louad my niece your daughter, and meant to ac- 
knowledge it this night in a dance, sfiss — Wmi. T. 
iil iL 6a In name of Fault, I must not At all acknowledge. 
161 1 Bible Jtr. iii. 13 Acknowledge thine iniquity that tlmu 
hast transgressed against the Lord thy God. 1798 Evoke 
Vised. Mat. See- Wka. I. 35, 1 acknowledge indeed, the 
necessity of such a proceeding. 1794 Sullivan View qf 
Nat. 1. 71 The sea, he must acknowledge, U always at the 
same level, ttgo M‘Cosii Div. Govt. iv. L (<874)464 Their 
views of God are acknowledged to be miserably meagre. 

2. To recognize or confess (a person or thing to 
be something); a. with complement, b. simply : 
To recognize (one) to be what he claims ; to own 
the claims or authority of. 

1481 Caxtok Myrreur 111. xxiv. 103 In whiche tran&lacion I 
acknowlcche myself oyxnpk, rude and ygnoraant. tflgo 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 399 Thou sham’st to acknowledge me 
inmiseric. xgn — x Hen. /P',111. IL xxx Through all the King- 
domes that acknowledge Christ. 16x1 Bible Wisd. xii. 07 
They acknowledged him to be the true God, wbome before 
know. -- Prev. iii. 6 In all thy waves ac- 
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they denyed to _ 

knowledge him, and he shall direct thy uatbea. 

Leviathan t. x. 43 He acknowledge th the power which others 
acknowledge. *760 Goldsm. Cit. World (1837) iv. 16 An 
Knglishxnan is tanght to acknowledge no other master than 
the laws which himself has contributed to enact, sets Gib- 
bon Decl, 4 F. III. 65 The authority of Theodosius was 
cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 339, A secret purse 
from which agents too vile to be acknowledged received hire. 
1896 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. ix. 433 Harold was publicly 
acknowledged as . . the designated successor to the crown. 

3. To own as genuine, or of legal force or 
validity; to own, avow, or assent, in legal form, 
to (an act, document, etc.) so os to give it validity. 

1870 Pinkrrton Guide to Aiiminutr. 48, A release should 
he acknowledged before proper authority and recorded in 
the office for recording deeds, etc. 

4. To own with gratitude, or as on obligation 
(a gift, or service rendered). Hence, To acknow- 
ledge (the receipt of) a letter. 

*607 Milton P. L. xi. 6xa But they his gifts acknowledg’d 
none. Alod. To acknowledge the divine goodness in our de- 
liverance. K hope you have properly acknowledged their 
kindness. These letters have not been acknowledged. 

Aeknowledgeable (fi'knp- Ktl.^b’l >, a. [f. ac- 
knowledge v. + -able.] Capable of being acknow- 
ledged or admitted ; recognizable. 

1896 Ruskin Mod. Painters III. iv.x. 1 9 Of all painters 
(Turner] seemed to obtain least aeknowledgeable resemblance 
to nature. 

Acknowledged (*fcxi<rlfidgd\ ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] Recognized, confessed, owned; ad- 
mitted as true, valid, or authoritative. 

.*7^9 Junius Lett. iii. X9 The acknowledged care and abili- 
ties of the adjutant-general. 178* Gibbon Decl. 4 F. IX. 87 
These five youths, the acknowledged successors of Constan- 
tine. xBxo Coleridge Friend (1865) xaa To do anything 
which the acknowledged laws of God have forbidden me to 
da i860 Tyndall Glaciers l ft 94. x68 Their pleasure Is that 
of overcoming acknowledged difficulties. s86BGeoeoe Eliot 
Felix HoU 14 To rule in virtue of acknowledged superiority. 

Aoknowledgedly l*W‘l*d2<lli), adv. [f. Ac- 
knowledged a. + -LY *1 By geueral acknowledg- 
ment ; admittedly, confessedly, 
xfifts Crucian's Courtier** Manual 95 Such ns are acknow- 

■■ ’ 1807 Hare Guesses 

’s facts are true ; the 

_ i T . Jy fictitious. 1I45 Vestig. Great. 

fed. 3) >50 Marsupialis, acknowledgedly low forms in their 


Acknowledger (feknidfid^au). [f. Acknow- 
ledge v. + -Bit.] One who acknowledges or owns 
the claims of. 

1535-75 Asp. Parker Coer, xxa Ye his followers ft acknow- 
ledgers partake of this sin also, a ififis Herrick Forms 
(1844) 31 And ever live a true acknowledger. 167# Cudwobth 
IntsU. Syst. l iv. 186 Aristotle (was] an acknowledger of 
many gods. 

Admowlodgiiig (dki^lfidgin), vbl. sb, [£ as 
prec. + -IRQ 1.] Keoognising or admitting as true 
or valid ; owning, confessing; or avowing. (Now 
mostly gerundial.) 

sgfis T. NForton] Catvists InsHt. in. 994 To come to the 
acknoiriodgtnge or the traeth. sgps Febcivaia Sp. Diet., 
Cemrtmiemie, knowledge, acknowledging, CegniHo, agnttie, 
uatiHa, sfiss Bmi/wfows 6 The adtnow l c d ging of euery 
good thing. Mod. I should like to know the feds before ac- 
knowledging the letter. 

t AcknOWladjriBg (dkiylfidgiq), pfil. a. Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -mo *1] Baking known or expressing 
regard, esteem, gratitude ; grateful. (Fr. reconmus- 
sant.) Now only as participle. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


AOOLYTE. 


aigs Dwom St R uremom f* Res. 199 Thm are but few 
acknowledging Person k. « 1740 — Dram. Wks. (1701) III. 8 
Certainly, never Nation were oblig'd, either by the Conduct, 
the Personal Valour, or the good fortune of a Leader, the 
English are acknowledging, in all of them, to your royal 
Highness. 1700- 1 Max. Delany Lett 9 She . . was .. $0 ac- 
knowledging that 1 should desire her acquaintance, that the 
overwhelmed me with her civilities. 

Aoknowlftdgmtnt ltdgmfot) ; alio ao- 
knOWlfdffl&lIKt (1 spelling more in accordance 
with Eng. values of letters), Ff. Acknowledge v. 
+ -scent. An early instance of •merit added to an 
orig. Eng. rb.] 

1 . The act of acknowledging, confessing, admitting, 
or owning ; confession, avowal. 

M94 Hooker Reel. Pel (1690) v. 394 To require acknow. 
Icd^einent with more than duly and ordinarie testifications 
of griafi 1399 Shaks. Hen, . K, iv. viii 104 Yes CapuUne : 
but with thi5 acknowledgement. That Cod fought for vs. 
tg| Mahton Serm. Wks. 187a IX. 395 Now the act rf faith 
is an assent, not knowledge but acknowledgment. 1688 
Cot. Rec. Ptnnsylv. 1 . 185 Id case he give not an acknow- 
ledgment of his great abuse. 179a Anted. W. Pitt III. iHv. 
19S Aformal acknowledgement of ourerron. . must precede 
every attempt to oonciliate. 18M Br. Jonathan III. jot By 
which he can escape any acknowledgement of subordination. 
+ 2 . Recognition, knowledge. Obs . 

18x6 Survlet ft Markh. Conn trey Forme 113 To take ac- 
knowledgement of the lone that one Horse beareth towards 
another, and accordingly to set them one by another in the 
Stable. 

9 . The net of recognizing the position or claims 
of ; owning or recognition in a particular character. 

x8ix Bible Colon, ii. a The acknowledgement of the mys- 
terie of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. 1897 Snake 
in the Grass (ed. a) 093 These Pries tit turned to every Power 
and every Government, as it turned ; and made Addresses 
and Acknowledgments to every Change of Government. 
x0s0 Jab. Mill Hist. Brit. Ind. (ed.4) 1. 1.1L 58 All such places 
as owe acknowledgment to the Dutch. 1849 M acaula v Hist. 
Eng. I. 391 The king was, by . . the recent and solemn ac- 
knowledgment of both houses of parliament, the sole captain 
general of this large force. 

4 . A formal declaration or avowal of an act or 
document, so as to give it legal validity. 

1631 W. G. tr. Comet’s Instil. 98 He payos a yearly Rent, 
by way of an acknowledgement of the Scignionc. 1898 Ld. 
Sr. Leonards Property Law xiv. 93 The suit must be 
brought within twenty years next after the last of such ac- 
knowledgments, or the last of such payments (as the case may 
be). Mod. Has there been any acknowledgement of indebted- 
ness ? This was a virtual acknowledgement of the contract. 

5 . The owning of a gift or benefit received, or of 
a message ; grateful, courteous, or due recognition. 

x0is Dekkri tn Wks. 1873, a6x Acknowledgement is part 
of payment sometimes. 1630 Lord Banians lip. Ded., Let 
it he as an Attenuate of my acknowledgments to you. 1747 


W. Gould English Ants I)ed,, 1 am, with all Acknowledg- 
ment, your most Obliged Humble Servant, William Gould. 
1769 Junius Lett. v. 97 You . . may be satisfied with the 
warm acknowledgements he already owes you. *773 Trum- 
bull in Sparks' Cor. Am. Rev. (1853) L 10 These instances of 
kindness claim my most grateful acknowledgments. Mod. 
After so public an acknowledgement of his friend's help. 

0 . Hence, The sensible sign, whereby anything 
received is acknowledged ; something given or done 
in return for a favour or message, or a formal 
communication that we have received it. 

1739 T. Sheridan Prrsius Ded. 3, I dedicate to you this 
Edition and Translation of Persius, as an Acknowledgment 
fur the great Pleasure you gave me. sloe Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral P (1816) I. xvi. 133 To offer him some acknowledg- 
ment for his obliging conduct. 188s Daily Tel. Dec vj The 
painter had to appear and bow his acknowledgments. Mod. 
Take this as a small acknowledgement of my gratitude. 

7. Comb, aolmowledgment-money. 


1717 Blount Law Diet. s.v.. Acknowledgment-money is a 
Sum of Money paid by some Tenants, at trie Death ot their 
Landlord, in Acknowledgment of their new one. 


which jotae all thaw places 0 
ng-needle is quite horizontal. 


Landlord, in Acknowledgment of their new one. 

Acknown, pa. pple. of Acknow. 

Aokw&rd, obs. form of Awkward. 

Aolaatio (iklarstilO, a. Nat. Phil, rare ’. [f. 
Gr. bxkaar-os unbroken + -ic.] Not refracting ; ap- 
plied to substances which do not refract the rays of 
light which pass through them. 

i9n Syd. Sac. Lex. 

+ AoZeftTe, v. Obs. rare [f. A- pref. I + 
Cleave. Not recorded in OE.] To cleave or split. 

1460 in PoL ReL hr Love Poems 059 And as ^yn hert adaf 
atwynne With doleful deth on he rode tre. 

Acleim, aoleyme, early f. Acclaim v. to claim. 

Aolinio (ticlinik), a. [f. Gr. dxMV-^t unbend- 
ing If. d priv. + nXiv-uv to bend) + -id] Without in- 
clination. Applied to the magnetic equator, or line 
surrounding tie earth and cutting the terrestrial 
equator, on which the magnetic needle has no dip 
but lies horizontal. 

. (Not In Craig 1847.] 1890 Awnto Elem. G00L so There 
is in the neighbourhood of the earth's equator, and cutting it 
at four points^ an irregular curve called the magnetic aqua- 
Atkinson Ganots Phys. (ed. 8) 98s 


at four points, an irregular curve called the magnetic equa- 
tor or aclinic line. 1873 Atkinson Ganots Phys. (ed. 0) 98s 
The acimic line is the line which iotas all these places on 
the earth where . . the dipping-needle is quite horizontal. 

A-dodk, earlier form of o'clock. See A prep.* 
and Clock. 

tAoloit, w. Obs. rare . [f. OFr. ados closed up 
tfor enclot, or f. a to (see A- prtf. 7) +el*s:—L. 
claus-um shot.] To enclose, shut up. 

c 13x3 Snokkm am, 145 God ny* naujt In ther worldle a-clowsd 


Ac hy ys ine hym. rsgoo Dostr. Trap mm. 10504 pan Paris 
sad his pepult past to the temple Koppit horn in oouert, 
admit homperiiL 

A-oloy, earlier and better f. Aoclotw. Obs. to cloy, 
t AdhrtttllA, Ppl. a. Obs . rare-'. [? pa. pple. of 
**el*Mse* t f.A- pref. \ + elumsen to be stiff or numb; 
or for y-clumsed pa. pple. of the simple vb. Ste 
A particle .] Benumbed, paralysed. Cf. Aoi mblk. 

xg88 Wycur Jer. vL 04 Oure hoodya ben achimsid, tribu- 
laaoun hath take vs. 

Aonift vK'kmi), also 7 aohme, aohma, 8 9 *0- 
md, somi [a. Gr. dx/iq point Long consciously 
used as a Gr. word, and written in Gr. letters from 
Ascham 1570 to Goldsmith 1750, although spelt as 
Eng. by RJonson 1635, and commonly altcrwards.] 
1. gen. Ine highest point or pitch ; the culmina- 
tion, or point of perfection, in tue career or develop- 
ment of anything. 

1370 Ascham Schotem.( 1863)03 The Latin tong, even whan 
it was, as the Grecians say, in sump, that is, at the hievt pitch 
of all perfitenesse. a 1837 B. Jonson Diseov . So that he may 
be named, and stand as the mark and duptf of our language. 
1841 W. Cartwright Lady Err. 11. iv. (1651) 93 1* th* heat 
and achme of devotion. 1833 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. 78 Date 
we from this day, the achme or vertical height of Abbeys, 
which henceforward began to stand still, ft at last to de- 
cline. 1839 Leetsanoe Alliance Div. Off. ix. The Lituray 
xnd ceremonie of our Church, drawing nigh to its w n. 1879 
Ogilhy Brit Ded.. In the Actinia of the Three Last Empires 
of the Worid. 1785 Golosh. Ess., Taste , By the age of ten 
his genius was at the aenh- 1790 Bubke tr. A’rrW. Wks. 
V. 936 The growth of population in France was by no means 
at Its acme in that year. 1800 Weems Washington (1877) 
el 155 Having at length attained the acme of all nit wishes. 
1817 Malthus Population 111. 57 Nocountry has ever reach- 
ed, or probably ever will reach, its highest possible acme of 
produce. >038 I- Taylor Spir. Despotism | «. x88 A position 
whence the transition was easy to the acme of unbounded 
despotism. x86S Gladstone JW. Mundi (1870) xi. sax It is 
however in Achilles that courtesy reaches to it* acme. 1880 
Boy's Own Bh. 940 The acme of bicycle riding. 

1 2 . esp. a. The period of full growth, the flower 
or full-bloom of life. Obs. 

x0ao Vbnnkr IVa Recta viii. 174 They hane not attained 
vnto the Acme, or full height of their growing. 16*5 
B. Jonhon Staple tf New* Frol. (1631) 5 He must be one 
that can instruct your youth, And keepe your Acme in the 
state of truth. 1630 Bulwkr Anthropometam. | aa. 945 [ItJ 
may be either in the achma or declination of our age. 
x06oT. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 959/9 Youth is the cii- 
crease of the first Refrigerative part, Age the decrease there- 
of, ftifui , the constant and perfect Life which is betwixt 
both. 1884 Evelyn Syh/a 37 Every tree . . after each seven 
yean improving twelve pence in growth, till they arriv'd to 
their acme. 1844 Stanley Arnold's Life 4 Carr. II. jl 3x4 
The thought that the forty-ninth year, fixed by Aristotle as 
the acme of the human faculties, lay still some years before 
him. 

b. The point of extreme violence of a disease, the 
crisis, arch. 

0630 Jackson Creed vui. xiii. Wks. VII. 498 Christ Jesus 
. . in the very oxh*) of his agony . . did set the fairest copy of 
that obedience. 1678 Gsaw Plants. Lect. il L I a6 1 168a) 949 
We may conceive the reason of the sudden access of an acute 
Disease, and of its Crisis . . when the Cause is arrived unto 
such an Msi). 1730 in Phil. Trans. XLVII. IxallL 588 From 
the beginning to the flatus or acme of the disease, they almost 
all die. 1837 Caslylr Fr. Revel. (>871) 1. v. vL 167 Faria 
wholly has got to the acme of its frenzy. 

Aone, aoneon, obs. forms of A-knek. 

Aom (x'kns). Path. [mod. L., supposed to be a 
corruption of Gr. d*/sj point.] (See quotations.) 

1835 H orlyn Did. 0/ Med. Terms 3, Acne, tubercular tu- 
mours slowly suppurating, chiefly occurring in the race. 1833 
MaynE, Acne . . also called Resy-drop. X&76 Du h ring Du. 
Skin. 957 Acne is an inflammatory, usually chronic disease 
of the sebaceous glands, characterized by the fannationeither 
of papules, tubercles, or pustules, or a combination of these 
lesions, occurring for the most part about the face. 
Jbonodftl (KknJ <'dfih, a. Geom. [f. Acnoi>e + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to acnodes. 

X973 Salmon Higher Piano Curves ia6 Nodal cubic* may 
obviously be subdivided into eninudal and acnodal. 
Aonodft (arknJud . Geom. [f. L. acus needle + 
Node.] That point in a curve where the moving 
point, "by which it may be conceived aa generated, 
turns sharply back on its path ; otherwise known 
as a cusp. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 93 In this case no real 
point is consecutive to the origin, which is then called a non- 
jugate point or acnode. 

Aooast, obs. form of Accost v. 
t A-OOftlt, cuiv. Obs. prop, phrase ; also 3-4 
aoost. [A prep\ 4-Coast. The earlier accost was a di- 
rect adoption of OFr .h costs, mod .hcSte: see Coast.] 

1 . At one side, by the side, by the coast. See Aoost. 

2 . Ashore. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 100 After we had lost ancres, beta- 
ine vp the sailea for to get the ship s ooaat in some safer place. 
Aoook (ak/rk), adv. prop./Ar. [A prepX of state 
4- Cock.] In cocked fashion ; defiantly. 

1846 Jasaoto Ckrm. Clovem. Wks. 1864 IV. 379, A man, 
who, on his ouutart In life, seu his hat acock at matrimony 
—a man who defies Hymen and all his wicked wiles. 
ArOOOk-blll, Naut. Haring the bills or tapering 
ends cocked or pointing upwards. Said of the 
anchor when it hangs from the cathead ready for 
dropping, and also of the yards of a vessel, when 
they are placed at an angle with the deck. 


tfo8 Sen Did. s. v. Anchor, The Anchor Is a Cock-bell, 
when the Anchor hangs up and down by the Ship's Side. 
s8n Pen. Cyel 1. 907/1 An anchor is said . . to be ' a cock, 
biff/ when hanging vertically. i*S? Smyth Sailor's Word-bh. 
198 To put the yards a-cock-blll is to top them up by one lift 
to an angle with the dock. A sign of mourning. 
A-oodk-horse, phrase : sec Cock-hobhe. 
Aooie, variant or Aoooy v. Obs. to calm. 
tAooliltiofke, a. Obs.~* [f. Gr. dmSAorrr-or, 
see next, + -ic.l ‘A prodigall person.' Cock cram 
1613. ‘That liveth under no correction, riotous.' 
Blount 1636. ‘Incorrigible, not belter by chastise- 
ment.' Bullokar 1676. 

tA'Oolauit' Obs. [? ad. Gr. dxdAoor-or unchas- 
tistd, licentious.] One that revels in aeniual pleasures 
(like the prodigal of the parable). 

x6n T. Adams Exp. e Pet. if. 19 <18651 547/1 The acolaust 
loathes the service of that churl, that allowed him no better 
diet than husk*. 

Aooldt&k<ta ld),a. arch. Forms: 3 aooie d(t), 4 
aooold, aoolld, 5 6 aoolde, 6 7, p acold. [prob. 
orig. a-cdod, a-cdled \ pa. pple. of acbltatt, acdltn 
l»te Acool), which became regulaily acooUd in 
16th c., but when used adjcctively prettrved the 
original o before two consonants, or by assimilation 
to adj. Cold.] C ooled, chilled, cold. 

e 13x4 Guy H ‘arw.ao A1 to michel thou art afotld ( - afooled]. 
Now thi blod it is acuild. 1393 Gowrs Cotff.Am. 111. 39 
Thus lay this pouer in great dutresae, Acolde and hongry at 
thegate. c X400 Rom. Rose 9658 And waite without in woo and 
peyne. Full yvel a-coolde in wynde and reyne. 146s Past. 
Lett. 491 11. 63 It begynyth to wax a cold abydyng her. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 59 He behclde where satte an olds 
knyriit that was sure acolde. 1383 Homilies 11. ii. 111. (1659) 
939 Who have need either of meat when we be hungry, or 
dnnk when we be thirsty, or clothing when we be acold. 
1389 Puttenham tug. Poesie (1869) 036 Alwaics burning and 
cuer chill a colds. 1603 Share. K. Lear in. iv. 99 Tom's 
a-cold. t8o8 Tuurnlur Reveng. Trag. 11. i. 51 All thriues 
but chastity ; site lyes a cold. xBax Keats St. Agnes' Eve i. 
1 70 The owl for all his feather* was a-cold. a 1143 Southey 
tempt 0/ Poor Wks. II. 195 And we weie wrapt and coated 
a ell. And yet we were a-cold. 1863 A. B. Grosart Small 


Sins ted. a) 90 Their a-cold breath blights the fragile blossoms. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 341 Before the sun of thut 
day grew scold. 

tAoo’ld.v. Obs. [OE. acald-ian, W. Sax. octal- 
dian cogn. w. OHG. ttchallett, mod. G. erkalten ; f. 
A- /; ej. 1 + OE. cald-ian , cealdian to become cold.] 

1 . intr. To become cold. 

<-880 K. ACivred Greg. Past, lviii. 447 Swn ear Net wcarme 
wlacad, mr hit eallunga acealilixc. 1388 Wimbleton's Ser - 
men in Halliw., The syknesse of the world thou achalt knowe 
by charytd acoldyng. nuo Gesfa Rom. 96 When this 
knyght hat was accolded,— A hit was grate ftoste. 

2 . Irons. To make cold, cool. 

c tap Ancren Rhvlr 404, O sond ne grow efi no god, and 
bitocnefi idel ! and idel acoaldeft ft acw enched > i«. fur. 

Ac ole, earlier form of A cool v. and of Accc ll v. 
tAoolee. Obs. [a. O Yr. acolte embrace, hug; 
properly po. pple. of acoleri aee Acci'LL .1 The 
embrace, or other greeting, by which knighthood 
was conferred : the earlier equivalent of Accolade. 

c 1490 Merlin xxi. 374 The kynge Arthur yaf hym the 
arolec, and bad god make hym a godc knyght. 

Aoo logy. Med. rare. [f. Gr. uxor cure, remedy + 

- Koyia treatise; see -loot.] ‘The doctrine of 
therapeutic agents in general, or of the method 
of curing disease.’ Craig 1847, etc. 
f Aoolonthite. Obs. rare ; also 7 aoholithite. 
[f. Gr. d h61ov0-o* 4- -itk.] By-form of Acolyte. 

1999 Br. Hai l Virgidem iv. vii. 53 To see a lasle dumbo 
Acnoltihitc, Armed against a devout flyes despight. *64* 
Jer. Taylor ppiteofacie (1647) 174 The office of an aco- 
Iouthite, of an exorcist, of an oetiary, are no way dependent 
on the office of a deacon. 

Acoluteshlp, obf. form of Acc lyterbip. 
Acoluth, obi. but more correct f. Acolyte. 
Aeolyotine (Kkrii-ktnin). Chem. [f. the plant 
whence derived.] An organic base obtained from 
Aeonitum Lycoctonnm ; supposed to be identical 
with aconine. 

Aoolyte (e kdbit). Forms: 3- 6 aoolyt, 4 aoo- 
lita, 6 aooluth(e, 6-9 aocljthie, 8-9 aoolyte. 

J ad. med. L. acolitus , acolithus , acolythus, corrupt 
orms of acoluthus a. Gr. dn 6 \ov 0 vf following, 
attending upon, subat. an attendant. The normae 
form is acoluth , as written by some of the 16th c. 
scholars. Occ. aphetized to Co let, and expanded 
to A00LYTHI8T, Act LOUTNlTE.] 

1 . Eccl. An inferior officer in the church who 
attended the priests and deacons, ai d performed sub- 
ordinate duties, as lighting and bearing candles, etc. 
f xooo AE lyric Past. Ep. in A me. Laws II. 378 Acolitus Is 


ae he leoht berfi at Godes benungum. c 13x5 Shoreman 45 
Tha ferthe (degree in order*] acolyt hya to aegge y*wys 
Tapres to here wcl worthe. xajh Wyclif Coloss. Frol., Ther- 
fore the apostle, therinh bounayn, writith to hem ft© Effecie 
bi Tyte, a dekene, and Honesym, acolite. 1480 Cargravk 
Chron, 74 He that schuld be mad a Btschop ichuld first be a 
benct . . and then a colet ; and then »ubdiacunc | diacone, and 
presL S333 Foodie 0/ Facions 11. xii. 967 The Acholite, 
whiche we calls Benet or Cholet, occupleth the rmme of 
Candle- bearer, irii T. NIobton] Catmn's /net (16341 iv. 
»5S They play y Philosophers about y name of Acoluth, 
calling him a Ceroferar, a taper bearer with a words .. 



▲OOXiTTSSHZP. 


ACORN. 


where* Acoluthos in Greke simply lignifierh a folower. X48S 
A. Kino Canisiut' Catech . 109 Gif on/ man detenus to be 
one Bithope lat him first be ostiar, sccundlic lecteur, nixt ane 
Exorcist, vfter anc Acolyu 1994 Hooker Eccl. Pot. vu. xx. 
Wks. 111 . 347 The bishoiM attendants, his followers they 
were; in regard of whicn service the name of Acolythes 
seemeth plainly to have been given. *637 Gii.ucspik Eng. 
Popish C erent. 111. viii. 161 KxorcisU, Uonlcts, Kremits, Aco- 
IuiIih, and all the whole rabble of Popish orders, 1849 Skldkn 
Laws 0/ Eng. 1. x. <17.191 18 Acolites, which waited with the 
Taper ready lighted. 1804 South ey Ilk . 0/ the Ch . 1 . 353 The 
candlestick, taper and urceole were taken from him as aco- 
lyte. 1849 W. Fit/cr.KAi.n tr. Whitaker* s Disfut. 505 The 
apostolic canons. . name only five orders, — the bishop, priest, 
deacon, reader, and chanter, omitting the exorcist, porter, 
and ui ulylh. 1855 tr. Lalmrtds Art s Mid. Ages * Ren nisi. 

1. 15 Two ucolythc* curried the candlesticks. 1873 W. H. 
Dixon Aw Queens I. vi. x. 389 At every porch a priest came 
out with acolyte and choir. 

2 . In other senses : a. An attendant or junior 
assistant in any ceremony or Gyration ; a novice. 

i8ap Suirr />iwW. vii. 313 Nor are such acolytes found 
to evade justice with less dexterity thun the more advanced 
rogues. 183s — Krnihv. xxxii. <1853) 206 To awaken the 
bounty of the acolytes of chivalry 1869 Dickemr Our. Mut. 
Fr. i. 137 It was the function of the acolyte to dart at sleep- 
ing infants. 

D. An attendant insect or other animal. 

llr.Ni.ni.N Ah. Earn*. 4 Species at the mercy of others, 
and dependent on acolytes, which arc in every respect in- 
ferior to themselves, 

0 . An attendant star. 

1878 Chamber* As t run. 910 Acolyte . . sometimes used to 
designate the smaller of two stars placed inclose contiguity. 

▲oolyteship iu.**kdlait ( fip'. Also 6 aoolute- 
ship. p. prec. *i- -hHIP.] Tile position or office of 
an acolyte. 

Foxr A. \ M. I. 740/2 [Degrading] from Acoluteship, 
by taking from them the Cruet and Candlestick. 
Aoolythist. arch . ; also 8 aoolothlut. [f. med. 
L. aiolyth’US + -iht.] By-form of Acolytk. 

17*6 Aylii-h-: Porrrgm. 96 To ordain the Acolothist, to 
keep the Sacred Vessel*, etc. Ibid. 184 The word Clerk is 
confin'd to the Seven Degrees. .viz. the Ostiarius . . the 
Acolythist, Reader, hxorcist, Sub-deacon, Deacon, and Pres- 
byter. 173s ( ‘ha uni nm Cycl. s.v. Aeolnth, Among the eccles- 
iastical writers, the term Acoly tints or Acolythist , is pecu- 
liarly applied to those young people, who in primitive times 
aspired to the ministry. i8ix Grant Jhst. Eug.Ch.i. 158 
Two tanrllt'stl* ks for the acolythists. 1844 Lingard Hist. 
A. S. Ch. 11858) 1 . iv. 131 Subordinate officers were required ; 
and we soon meet . . with . . acolythists . . these were ordained. 
A comber, -bro, variants of Aucomiikk v. Ohs. 
Acombraunoe, -ous, var. Acct MHitANc K, -ou». 
t Aoo me, v. Obs Forms: Inf. 1 aouman, 
J aoomein. Pa. pple. 1 acumen, 5 aoomen. 
[f. A- pref. 1 + cuw-an ; cf. OIIG. in/ tie man , mod. 

G. erltommen.] To come to. attain, reach. 

a 1000 Cauymon Gen. 1544 Wm of fere acumen. 1097 R. 
Glouc. 126 Eldol . . Hcnte a strong leuour bat him a-com at 
hand bi can. c 13*5 Shorkham 73 Asc ^ef by hy3t myjt wel 
a- come To letten other wyle. a 1450 Chester Pi. (1843) 1 . *09 
Though in thee tie God vereyo A -comen againste kinde. 
Acoxner, var. Accumhkk v. Obs. to encumber, 
t A-OOmpMB, adv. Obs. prop .phrase. [a.OFr. 
h com pas, f. compas circle.] In a circle. 

c 13B5 Chaucrr Leg Good iv. 301 And with that word, 
a-compas enviroun, They set ten hem ful softely adoun. 

A^ompte, obs. form ol Account sb. and v. 
t Aoonvtor. Obs. [a. It. acompter to Account, 
inf. used suhst.] Account, reckoning. 

* 4®3 Arno 1 1> Citron. u8ti) 271 The averagis of the last 
acomptcr. 

AooncLylons (hkp-mlibs), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
(Jr. u priv. + Kuvlv A-ot a joi. t + -ou.s.] Not jointed. 
*•53 In Mavnk. 

▲oonelline (a'koncloiii). Chan, [dimin. f. Ac <*- 
nine.] An organic base obtained from the root of 
the aconite ; also called Aconella . 

1876 Hari.i v Mat. Med. 771 Messrs. T. ftr H. Smith have 
isolated another crystalline body identical with nnreotio, and 
have called it aconclln. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Acouellm. 

Aoonio (ftkp-nik), a. Che in. [Short, f. AcoMTie.] 

1 . ]:i At onic At id : A non -saturated monobasic acid 
of formula C' 4 H,0 4 . 

1877 1 'ounls Man. CAein. II. 35s By boiling with baryta, 
water, atonic acid is resolved into formic and succinic acids. 

2 . In comb, a group of isomeric non-saturated 
bibasic acids of formula C, 11 , 0 , «C, 11 «. a CO.ll), 
derived from aconitic acid by the loss of carbon 
dioxide in distillation. They are distinguished as 
citraconic , i laconic , tncsaconic, and paraconic . 

1897 Fow nfs Mart. Chew. II. 353 Citraconic and itaconic 
acids are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 

A cotl take, 4 i’oysonous.' Cockcram i6a6. [Tor 
aconitic i\ 

Aoonine (orkAiain). Chart, [f. L. aconituni.] 
A substance obtained by the continued action of 
hot water on Aconitine, supposed to be identical 
with Naindline. 

Aoonltal (mkonai'tftl), a. rart. [f. L. aconti-um s 
-AL .1 Of the character of aconite. 

a 164a U roi' 11 art yeioel Wks. 1834, «8x Almost ready to 
choak with the aconita) bitterness and venom thereof. 1834 

H. Mili.kr .Vi. 4 Leg. vii. (1857) 98 The aeotrital bitterness of 
the preacher. 

Aoonitate rikp-niti-ft). Chan. [f.'L.aconit-u/n + 
•ate 4 .] A salt of Aconitic acid. 
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,dN WnxiAMSON Chemistry f 307 When the citrate Is cau- 
tioajgy heated, u Jones the elements of a molecule of water, 
footling acomtate <C„H ,0«X 

hffllitd ae k^ioit'. [a. Fr. aconit , ad. L. aconit- 
urn* ad. Gr.«U ahtov of uncertain etymol The L. form 
actmUnm is also used nnchangcd.espccially in sense 2.] 
1 « A genus of poisonous plants, belonging to the 
order Ranunculateat. esp. 'The common European 
species A coni turn Napciius, called also Monk's- 
hood and Wolfs-bane. Also applied loosely or 
eTToneously to other poisonous plants. 

*SJdbYTK Dodoens 436 Aconit is of two series . . the one is 
named. . Aconit that baneth, or kiileth Panthers. The other. . 
Aconit that kiileth Woolfs. 1598 Syi.vkstkr Dm Port as 1. iiL 
<1641)27/1 0 »cly the touch or Chnak-pard Aconite Bereaves 
the Sooipion both of sense and might. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. *71 (16341 It uroweth naturally vpon hare and naked rocks, 
which the Greeks cal Aconas : which is the reason (as some 
hatie said) why it was named Aconituni. 1613 Hly wood / tots. 
Age n. ii. 915 With Aconituni that in Tartar springs. 1699 
Dkyden VirgH s Georg t'c 11. 209 Nor pois'uous Aconite is here 
produc’d, Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus’d. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Rot. xxi. 998 Aconite has the upper 
pctnl arched ; and three or five capsules, i860 PibXKK Lab. 
Cheat. ICond. 91 The accidental substitution of nconite root 
or monkshood for horse-radish. 

2 . An extract or preparation of this plant, used as 
a poison nnd in pharmacy, poet. Deadly poison. 

*507 Siiakx. a H en. Jl\ 1v.iv.4S Though it doe worke as strong 
As Aconitum, or rash Gun-powder. 1606 Dekkrr A'civcs Jr. 
//*//(i84a)87 note , Ingenious, fluent, facetious T. Nash, from 
whose abundant pen bony flow’d to thy friends, and mortall 
aconite to thy enemies. 1696 Cuwlky Aruu retmt. i. (16691 4* 
All the World’s Mortal to ’em then, And Wine is Aconite 
to men. a 1733 I-d. Lansdownb To Mira 31 <17791 Despair, 
that aconite dors prove, And certain death, to others’ love. 
a z 869 H. Buck Infant LJeios d. 3) 124 Atonite . . this remedy 
has been aptly sty fed * The Homoeopathic Lancet.’ 1869 Daily 
.Vnos May a6 She and the dccea*ttl had eaten the rout of a 
plant called wolfs-baue, the active poison of which is aconite. 
8 . Winter Aconite: Common name of another 
little plant of the same order, Eranthis hye malts, 
having .1 yellow anemone-like flower springing from 
a whorl of It a\ cs. 

17x1 Coutpl. Earn. Piece 11. iii. 379 Yellow Aconite, double 
scarlet and dwarf I iihnis. 1794 Mahtvn Rousseau's Ret. 
xxi. 399 The winter-flowering species commonly called Winter- 
Aconite, is the only one that drops its petals. 1879 Spectator 
6 Sept. 1 127/1 The small yellow winter-aconite is more cheery 
than the lingering rosebud lwrn too late to bloom. 

Aoonitia ttekoni Ji&). Chan. [f. L. aconlt-nm ; 
ending as in ammonia.] - Aconitjn. 

1835 Hori.yn Diet. Med. Terms , Acomitia , un alkaloid; 
the narcotic principle nf A. N a fell us. 188a Pall Mall G. 
13 Jan. 8/1 Aconitia cau>*<| death by paralyzing the heart. 

Aoonitio tak^ni-tik), a. Chan . [f. L. aconit -tun ; 
sec A(N)Nite + -ir.] Of or pertaining to aconite. 
Aconitic acid \ a basic triatomic acid (C.HjO,)"' 
(Oil), existing in monkshood, larkspur, and other 
plants, and also obtained by heating citronic acid. 
*873 Fownks Chew. 730 Aconitic Acid exists in Monkshood. 

Aconitine (akfniiain). Chan. [f. L. aconitum 
+ -in(e.] The c > ssential principle of aconite, an ex- 
tremely poisonous vegetable alkaloid ; a light white 
powder, without smell, with a bitter taste. 

1847 Craig, Aconitine. 1833 Mayne, Aconitin. 187 }Syd. 
Site. Lex. s.v. Aconitia , Aconitine resembles Curara in im- 
pairing 1 he conducting power of the motor nerves. i88x 
Won ini i< u\ Standard 30 Dec. 2/5 One of these pills, at all 
events, 1 itiuaincd a sufficient dose of aconitine to cause death. 
Acont(e, early form of Account v. nnd sb. 

+ AoOO'l, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 aodlion, 2 3 
aoolen, 3 4 aoole, 4-5 aooole, 5 6 aooole. Pa. 
PPlc. x aoolad. ao 61 od, 2 4 oooled, 5-6 aoooled. 
See Acobn for adj. forms of the pple. [f. A- pref. 1 
intensi\ e + colian to cool or make cold. Cf. Akklv, 
OE. ace lan , originally the transitive vb. while dco- 
lian was intr.] 

X. intr. To wax cold, to cool. 

a 1900 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 19 Mancjra lufu acolafS. a iaoe 
Cott. How. 237 pus larc and ln^e »wide acolede purh manifead 
se'nne. a 1490 Owl Might. 1273 Nis nout so hot that hit 
naculeth. 

2 . trans. To cool. ('1'he first instance may be intr.) 
a 1090 Owl <y Eight. 203 Ich wot he is nu suthe acoled. 1348 
Udall, etc. Erastn . Paraplir. John 103 b, The Lorde Jesus 
dyd thus abate and acoole that arrogancie. 1544 Wmittinton 
Tally's Offyce 11. 77 The greuance of heates be ucooled and 
abated. 

t ACO’P, adv. Obs. rare. [A prep. 1 + Ci»P top.] 
On the top ; on high. 

x6ko H. Jonson A ich. 11. vi. 33 Marry, sh’ is not in fashion 
yet; she wearcs A hood, but it stands acop. 

Aoopio (akp-pik', <1. and sb. Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
&MQW-US removing fatigue if. d priv. + xonos weari- 
ness) + -ic.] Remedying fatigue ; anything which 
has the property of removing the feeling of fatigue. 
Aoople, early form of Accouble v. Obs . 
t A copon Obs. Med. [translit. of Gr. bnowov 
adj.neut., sc. tpapiuutav, see prec.J A soothing salve; 
a poultice or plaster to relieve painr; an anodyne. 

mi R. Ixivkll Aniui. 4 Min, 89 Old -oile boiled to the 
temper and thickneue of an Acopon, helpeth all vices of the 


H Aoor. Med. [L. acor f. stem ac- sharp.] Sour- 
ness or acidity, as of the stomach. 

1847 In Craig. 1893 In Mavns. 


Aoord, -ant, etc., earlier form of A qoobd,-ant, etc. 
t A00Y6, v. Obs. Forms : Inf. a 3 aoorl-en, 
aooxy-en aoory-e ; 4 aoovs. [f. A- pref. 1 inten- 
sive + corian, cogn w. ODu. coren. OHG. coran , 
choron, to taste. Neither corian nor acorian has 
ytt been found in OK., and the history of the word 
is a blank before its appearance in the 1 ath c. as 
below.] To taste, feel the smart of, sufler. 

ciaoo Trim Ceil. Horn. 45 Ofter hadde the gull . and ure 
hlouerd ihesu crint hit ocorede. f up Ancren RiwU 6 ? pu 
schaltacorien pe rode i ]nt i» acorien hi* suune. cwjoldd 
Eng. Misc. 75 In belle . . Acoryen hit ful wrape. la 97 R. 
Gmiuc, 75 pat a coredc al | U lond 1130$ E. E. Poems 63 
pu hit sennit score More, c 1330 Eiorice tf Rl. 767 Thou ne 
aughtest nowght mi deth ncore. 

Aoorn i^-kpni). Forms: 1 moarn, molrn, 
(2-3 ? akern) ; 4-7 akerxi, (4 hakerxx) ; 4 pi. 
aores, atoherne ; 4 5 aoharn(e ; 4-6 aobornte, 
5 akerne, aokerne, aooharne, aoorun, aooonxo, 
hookorn ; 5 7 aoorne, oke-oorne ; 6 akeoorne, 
okehorne, aoquorn, eykorn ; 6 7 akehorne, 
akorne, aoron ; 7 oke-oom, akorn ; 6- aoorn. 
[The formal history of this word has been much 
perverted by 4 popular etymology.* OE. secern neut., 
ol. Kcernu , is cogn. w.ON. akarn neut. (Dan. agent, 
Norw. aakorn\ Du. alter 4 acorn,* OHG. ackeran 
masc. and neut. (mod. G. ecker, pi. eekern ) 4 oak or 
beech mast,* Goth, akran 4 fn.it,* prob.aderiv.ofGoih. 
akr-s, ON. akr, OE. steer ‘field,* orig. ‘open unen- 
closed country, the plain. 1 Hence akran appears to 
have been originally 4 fruit of the unenclosed land, na- 
tural produce of the forest,* mast ol oak, beech, ttc., 
as in HG., extended in Gothic to ‘fruit* generally, 
and gradually confined in l.ow G., Scant! and l’-ng., 
to the most im^iortant forest produce, the mast of 
the oak. (Sec Grimm, under Ackeran and Ecker.) 
In /Fifties Genesis xliv. 11, it had perhaps still the 
wider sense, a reminiscence of which also remains 
in the ME. akentes of okes. Along with this restric- 
tion of application, there arose a tendency to find 
in the name some connexion with oak, OE. dc, north. 
akc, aik. lienee the i.-th and ifith c. refashioning* 
aketom, oke-corn , ake-horn, oke-hom, with many 
pseudo-etymological nnd imperfectly phonetic vari- 
ants. Ofthcsethei;thc literary ar/ w/ seems to simu- 
late the CjT.aKpov top, noint, peak. The normal mod. 
rcpr.of OE. tecern would 1 ve akern, akr en, or tatchem 
as already in 4 ; the actual acorn is due to the ifith c. 
fancy that the word corn formed part of the name.] 

1 . Fruit generally, or ? mast of trees. Obs. 

ciaoo /Ei.fric Gen. xliii. n Brinsuft pum men lac, sonine 
dael tyrwan & hunijt and stor, ancT xcirtiu 9 c hnite. 1 1374 
Chaucer Roeth. (*360) 1. aoi/i (18681 35 Let him gone, be- 
guiled of taint that he had to his come, to Achomes of Oke$. 
Ibid. (1868) 50 To slaken her hunger at euene wip acornes 
of okeft. 

2 . The fniit or seed of the oak-tree ; an oval nut 
growing in a shallow w oody cup or cupule. 

c 1000 A&LER1C Gloss, in Wright’s Voc. 33 9 c 80 Glaus, 
sec cm. Ibid. 284 Glundix, mceren. riHo Will. Paler nr 
1811 Hawes, hepus & hakrrnes, & pc hasel-notcs. 1387 Tki - 
visa Higden (Rolls. Ser.) 1 . 195 (The Athenians) taujte . . etc 
acharas \Caxton acomcsj. Ibid. II. 345 Toforehonde pry 
lyued by acres ( =■ cum ante glaudibus snstentarentur). sj88 
Ihv. of Goods of Sir S. Burley in Prom. Parv. 6 Deux pairs 
des pater nosters de aumbre Clone, l’un countrefait de Atch- 
e rues, l’autre rounde. 1398 Tvevika Barth. De P. R. (149$) 
ix. xix.357 Noueinbre is paynted as a chorle betyng okes 
and feefynge hi* swyno with ninste and hockomcs. Ibid. 
xvii. cxxxiv. 690 The hoke bccryth fruyte whyche hyghte 
Ackeme. Ibid. xvm. lxxxvii. 837 Hogges bothe male and 
female haue lykytige to ete A kernes, c 1440 Prom. Parr. 
361 Ocorn or aco n (1499 oceanic, or akorne) frute of an ok-, 
Ibid. 6 Accorne or arenarde, frute of the oke. a 1900 Nomi- 
nate in Wright's I’oc. 338 Hec gians a nacorun. 1900 Ortus 
Voc. Acchame, okeconic. 1999 Fisiier Whs. 334(18761 He 
coiidc not haue hi* fyll of pesen and ok« comes, sxai Fnx- 
iikrdert Sum. xx ix. 51 Ve must gather many akenornex. 
*547 Sales bury Dit t. fug, 4 Welsh, Mesen An oke come. 
1949 Cotnpl. Scott, xvii. 144 (187a) Acquoms, vyild ljcrreis, 
green frutis, rutis 9 c eirbLs. 1591 Iurner Herbal, in. 109 
(1568) The oke whose fruit e we call an Acorn, or an Eykorn, 
that is the com or fruit of an Kyke. 199a Huloet, Woode 
bearynge m&ste or okchornes, Gland aria sylua 1969 
Jewel Reft, to M. Harding 302 (1611) They fed of Akc- 
come*, and dranke water. 1970 Ascham Scho/em . 145 ( 1870) 
To eate ackorne* with swyne, when we may freefy cate 
wheats bread emonges men. 197a J. Booskwell Armorie 11. 
74 b, To assuage theire hongre at euen with the Akecomes of 
Oke*. 1980 Tunrrr Husbandry 28 For fears of a mischiefe 
keep acorns from kine. 1980 North Plutarch ( 1595) 036 The 
Arcadians . . were in oldc time called eaters of akomes. 1986 
B(e ard] La Primaudoyes Fr. A cad. 1 1 . 1 17 ( x 594) The hogge, 
who with his snowte alwayes toward es the earth, feeaeth 
upon the akorne* that «re underneath the Oake*. 1994 Plat 
J rtuell-kouse 111. 13 You may feed Turkics with brused acroiis. 
ij*97 Bacon Ess. 9561 x86a; Satis querent, Acornes were good 
un bread was found, etc. 1611 Heywood Gold. Age 1. 1. 11 
He hath taught his people— to akorne Akehorne* with their 
heeles. i6ss Core a., Couppelettes de gland, Akorne cups. 
1813 W. Brownk Brit. Past. 11 . il iiL (177m 96 Green boughs 
of trees with fat’ning acrones lade. 1807 May Lucan vi. (1631) 
481 That fiuned Oake fruitfull in Akehorne*. i6sa Sanderson 
is Serm. 471 Vnder the Oakes we grouse vp the Akecomt 
2840 Booms Sparagus Gard. 1x3 Leekea, and Akorne* here 
Are food for Critickes. *849 Lovelace Grasshopper %s Thou 
dost retire To thy Carv'd Acron-bed to lye. 1882 Homes 
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Leviathan i v. xlvL 368 They fed on Alcorn*, and drank Water. 
■M4 Evelyn Sylva is (1679) Any Oak, provided it were a 
bearing Tree, and had Acoma upon it 1674 Gaaw Amt. 
Plant* u i. (1689) 3 Oak- A' emtls. which we call Acorns. Ibid. 
tv. il iv. 186 An Akem, U the Hut of an Oak. <1 itf6n Sir T. 
Brown* Tract* *7 Some oak* do grow and bear acrona under 
the tea. 171a tr. Pomst's Hitt . Drugs 1 . 81 The Acorn of the 
Code i* astringent, rites Kkats Fancy 948 Acorns ripe 
down-pottering While the autumn breeces spring. 1850 Colk- 
man l rood/. Heaths 4* Hedge* 1 The young tree* usually first 
produce acoma when about fifteen to eighteen years old. 

3 . Naut. 4 A conical piece of wood fixed on the 
uppermost point of the spindle, above the vane, to 
keep it from being blown off from the mast-head.' 
Craig 1847. 

4. Sea-aoomn Acorn-shell. 

1764 Crokkr Diet. Arts av., Acom, a genua of shell-fish, 
of which there are several species. 

0 . Attrib . 1 in sense a.) in acorn-bread, erop % meal, 
etc. aoorn-oup, the cupulate involucre in which the 
acom grows; acorn-barnacle - Acorn-shell. 

1990 Shahs. Mui*. N. D. it. i. 31 All there Eluea for feare 
Creepe into Acome cups, and hide them there. 1798 Need* 
iiam in Phil. Trans. L 783 Their shape . . when they are ex- 
tended resembles nearly that of an acorn-cup. 1836 Phard 
Poems { 1865) I.419 Shu sent him forth to gather up Great 
Ganges in an acorn-cup a 1845 Hood The him Tree iil 16 
With many a fallen acorn-cup. *•» COLEMAN Woodl. 
Heaths 4 Hedges 7 Swine took his place in the woods and 
to them the acom crop . . has for past years been resigned. 
x88a J. Hawthorne Fortune's Fool 1. xxiii. (in M turn. Mag. 
XLvf. 44) What J need now is a bellyful of venison and 
acorn-bread. 

Acoraed (^ikpinid), a. [f. Acorn + -k» 2 .] 

1 . Furnished or provided with acorns ; bearing 
acorns ; esp. in Her. 

161s Guii.lim Jfera/drie 105 He bcareth Azure, a Chcueron 
Ennine, three Oken Slips, acorned proper. 

2 . Fed or filled with acorns. 

1611 Siiaks. Cymh. 11. v. 16 Like a full Acorn'd Boare, a 
lurmen onlej Cry'd oh. And mounted. 1895 Browning Men 
4 Women 1 1 . 160, I liken his grace to an acorned hog. 

Acorn-shell. Popular name of a niultivalve 
C imped (Balanus , Ellis 1 , called also Sea-acorn, 
allied to the liamacles, but without a flexible stalk, 
several species of which live sessile upon rocks, 
piles, iron pillars, and shells of other marine animals, 
between high and low water-mark. 

1764 Crokfr DUt. Arts s.v., The great furrowed Acom- 
shell . . is found sticking to the rock> in the East and West 
Indies. 1857 Wood Comm. Obj. Seashore viii. 1 57 The entire 
surface of tne limpet was covered with acorn-shells. 

Acorae, -y, obs. forms of Acguubei/. 

Acorun, obs. form of Acokn. 

II Acorns isrkorfo). [I*., Or. tbeopos, Dios- 
corides.] A genus of Endogenous plants tNat. Urd. 
Orontiaceae^, of which the native Eng. species is 
the Sweet Flag or Galingale ( Acorns Calamus), 
formerly used, from its aromatic odour when bruised, 
for strewing on floors and in churches ; and still 
employed to flavour beer, etc. 

1714 French Bk. 0/ Rates 88 Acorns per 100 Weight. 

Aooomiam (ikjrrmiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. & priv. + 
n 6 op- v world 4- -IBM.] A denial of the existence of 
the universe, or of a universe as distinct from God. 

1847 I .kwes Hist. Philos. II. 176 (1867) logically there is 
hut a trivial distinction between nis Acosmicin, winch makes 
God the one universal being, and Atheism, which makes the 
cosmos the one universal existence. 1866 J. Martini au Fss. 
I. 223 The akosmism of Spinoza and the atheism of Comte. 

Aooimist i&kjrzniist). [mod. f. Gr. d prtv. + 
Kvofi-ot world 4- * iht.] One wno den ies the ex istence 
of the universe or its distinctness from God. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos, k 1852) 111 . 145 Spinoza did not 
deny the existence of God j he denied the existence of the 
world ; he was consequently an Acosmist, not An Atheist. 

tAoo Smy. Obs. [an. Gr. ateturpia disorder, f. d 
priv. 4 - Koapos order.] (Sec qtiot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn Acosmy, » an 111 state of 
Health accompanied with the I os* of the Natural Florid 
Colour of the Face. 

f Aoo'ftt, athr. Obs . ; also 6 a-ooast. [a. OFr. a 
eos/e ^mod. Fr. d cSte\ f. a to, at 4 -caste side;— 
I*. costa rib, in late L., side. Afterwards treated as 
if formed o\ Eng. A prepy 4 - Coast in its restricted 
sense of ‘side of the land. 1 ] 

1 . On or by the side ; beside ; aside ; at one side. 

c 1300 K. A lisaunder 6485 On a greue wode acost Verra- 

ment, ther he fond Wymmen growing out of the ground. 
Ibid. 6028 Feorre about, and eke acoat. He sente h:a me*- 
aangera bet. c 1330 Arthaui 4 Merlin 7613 Forth thai 
paaaeth thia lond acost ; 

2 . Ashore. See Acoabt. 

Aoost, earlier form of Acoort v. and sb. 

Aootyledon (hkpttilrdon). Bot. [f. mod. L. a- 
cotyledones , f. Gr. d without 4 - norvKtfbwr a cup- 
shaped hollow, also the plant Navel-wort, and in 
mod. Bot. a seed-lobe, f. norvhtf a hollow, cup. It 
provides a sing, for the L. word, which is often re- 
tained unchanged in tie pi.] A plant which has no 
distinct cotyledons, or seed-lobes ; as a fern, moss, 
fungus, or seaweed. 

sSif Pantologia 1 . s.v.. The distinction of vegetables into 
acotyledons, monocotyledons, dicotyledon* . . has been long 
made, and is the basis of Jussieu s natural arrangement. 
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1890 M'CoSh Dtk\ Gotd. 11. L 1x9(1874! Acotyledons, without 
seed-lobes, such as lichens and fungi 

Aootyledonov vftMilfdanas, a. Bot. [(. 
prec. 4 - -oub.] Having no distinct cotyledons or 
seed-lobes, attribute of one of Jussieu's three gnat 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 

*i «9 Pantologia I. s.v,, It ia a doubt however, whether 
any plant be strictly acoiyledonous. 1839 Hooker Brit. 
Flor. 4*7 Acotyletlonons or Cellular Plants : this class cor. 
respond* with the 94th Cryptogamia in the Liniuean System. 
*880 Gray Bot. Text-Bk. 394 Acotyledamms, without cotyle- 
dons . . Mostly applied to plants which have no proper seed 
nor embryo, and therefore no cotyledon. 

II Aoomolli (aku’JiL fiot. [native name with Indi- 
ans of Guiana.] Aconehi resin or balsam : the in- 
spissated juice of Idea hetcrophylla, a forest tree of 
Guiana. 

1866 A Smith in Treas. of R*tt . 617 Balsam of Acouchi, 
yielded by /. hetcrophylla , is employed as a vulnerary. 
Aoouehy (iku-Ji). Zoo!, [a. Fr. acouchi , agouchi, 
said to be adaptation of native name in Guiana.] 
A small rodent quadruped allied to the guinea-pig, 
and agouti, sometimes called the Surinam Rabbit. 

1831 Philos. Mag. X. 147 A stuffed specimen and n skeleton 
of trie Acouchy (Dasyfrocta Aeusdhy , lllits.i having been 
laid on the table. 1833 Pen. Cycl. 1. 2x4 The Acouchi is con- 
siderably smaller than either of the foregoing species, and is 
at once distinguished by the greater length or its rail . . In 
other respects it is of the same form as the Agoutis. 
Aconmeter (akuu'm/tAiL [improp. f. Gr. dnov- 
uv to hear 4 - -meter • Gr. pirpov measure.] An in- 
strument, invented by Itard, for estimating tne power 
or extent of the sense of hearing. \ anant names 
in Diets, aoouometer, aooemeter, aoousmeter. 

1847 In Cmaiu, and suhseq. Diets. 

Aconmetrj t&knu mctri\ [f. ns prec.+ MKTRY.] 
The measuring or estimation of t' e ]>ower or extent 
of the sense of hearing. Variant forms found in 
Diets, are aoouometry, aooemetry, aoousxnetry. 
1879 Lex. 

Aoount(e, early fonn of Account sb. and v. 

A counter, -our, early forms of Aocounter. 
t Aoou nter, v. Obs. ; also 4 aountre. [A re- 
duced form of encounter, a. OFr. encontrer , en- 
countrer ; sec A- pref. 10.] To encounter, meet. 

CX390 Will. Palerne 3602 So krnli |>*i a-cuntred at pc conp- 
yng to gaderc pat )>e kni^t sperc . . altn-schiuercd. 

t Aoou nier, aoountre, sb. Obs. [f. prec. : 
cf. Encounter sb .] An encounter. 

CX314 Guy H’trtv. 291 The acotintre of hem was so strong, 
Thai mam dyed ther among. <'1440 Morie Arthur 49 In 
alle the batoillea that Launcelut nad bene With hard a- 
counires hym agayne. 

t Aoountaring, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Acountek v. 
4- -INol.] Encountering, jousting. 
c 14*0 Avowyngt of Arthur xxxv, Of kny3tus in a-cowun- 
turinge This forward to fulfille. 

t AoOU'pCO, v . 1 Obs. Forms : 3 aooup-en, 4 a- 
oope, aooupe, 5 aooulpe. [a. OFr. acope-r t acofpcr , 
aculpcr , acouiper , acouper ; f. h to 4 coulper , coupcr , 
to blame ll culpa-re , f. culpa fault, blame ; or 
l for earlier enrol per, encouper 1 .. inculpd-re. Ad - 
culpdre is not found in L. Sub>eq. refashioned as 
accoup: see Ac-.] To accuse. 

law K.Glouc. 544 Me acoupede hom harde inou, & suththe 
atte l»Mte, As theucs & traitors, in strong prison me hom 
caste, c 1300 Life of Jleket 773 The King sat anhe} on hi* 
ecc, nnd acopede him fastc. 1340 Hamcolr Pr. ff Com sc. 
2947 A man has dredc bodily, When he es acouped of felony. 
1377 Langl. /*. PI. B. xiii. 4^9 Til conscience acouped hym 
Jiere-t»f * in a curtcise manere. 1480 Caxton Chrvn. cxcviii. 
And Syre Robert hym acoulped in thys matter. *717 Blount 
Law t ict., A trooped, H is conscience nccouped him Iquoted 
from P. Pi. as above]. So Hailey 1731. 

+ A 00 U*p(e, vA Obs. [a. QYx.'acolpe-r, acottpc-r \ 
to strikeon v not in GodeL) ; f.ti to 4- coupcr to stri >e, 
cut*; f. coup, OFr. colp, stroke, blow late 1 - coit- 
us x—colapus, colaphuj, a. Gr. xoAcupot a cuff.] To 
strike, shower blows. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1594 So hnrde bay acoupede on hur 
acheldea! broke bup hope hurc schafte. 
t A00U a pement. Obs. rarer 4 , [a. OFr. acou pe- 
rn ent, n. oT action, f. acouper ; see Acounc vA] 
Accusation. 

a 1300 Flor is 4 Bl. 664 Hit nere no?t die* rijt iugement 
Bibuten anxuare to acupement. r 1330 Hater text ) 691 Hit 
ner nowt ri;t iugement Wiboutcn answere to acoupement 
f A00U*ping, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. AcijUPEV.- 4 -lNof] 
A coming to blows ; the shock of spear on shield. 

c 1392 Will. Palerne 3438 At a-coupyng be kmjtc* uperca* 
eiberbrak on ob«r. 

Aoouple, variant of Accoitlk v. Obs. 

II AoOIUStltfi, sb. pi. Obs. [Gr. dx ova para pi. 
of Anoverpa anything heard, n. of action f. dnov-tir 
to hear.] Things received on authority : a technical 
word of a school of philosophy. 

1899 60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 371/1 (xyoi)They did esteem 
those amongst them the wisest, who had most of these Acoua- 
mau. Nowail these Acouamata were divided intothreekinds; 
aome tell, what aomething ia, others tell, what ia moat such a 
thins; the third sort tell, what ia to be done, and what not. 

tJM Waatio (sekanzmse’tik). Obs. W.L.- 
cousmutK-us (of which the pi acousmahci also oc- 
curs unchanged), a. Gr. (Uouaparixdf lit. one willing 


to .bear.] A professed hearer, a class of scholar* 
under Pythagoras, who listened to his teaching, 
without inquiring into its inner truths or liases. 

1695-60 T. Stanley Hist. Philo*. 358/1 (1700 There wen 
many Auditors called Acouamaticka, whereof he gained tw«. 
thousand by one oration. Ibid. 373/1 The Arouamatid thej , 
who heard only the chief hernia of learning, without mort 
exact explication. 

Aoouima trio, <*• [improp. f. Gr. httovent henr- 
ing 4 - pi rp->i» measure 4- -ic.J J’ertaining to acou- 
metry. (Also found in D cts. as aoouvmometrlo. 1 

Aooustio lakw hiik, Hkciu-stik), a. and sb. [:i 
Fr. acoustiquc, ad. (>r. (broiMma-dr jx-rt aining t<* 
hearing, f. untH-uv to hear. The rug. l.ng. repre- 
sentative of the Gr. would lie acusticA 

A. adj. 1 ertaining to the sc^nse of hearing, used 
in hearing, auditory ; adapted to aid hearing ; per- 
taining to the science of audible sounds. 

i6q§ Bacon Ativ. Learn. 135 Thia hath place . . in Acom 
tique Art ; for the Instrument of hearing U like to the strait 
and winding within a Cave. 1743 tr. Heistcr 'a Surg. 435 
An acoustic Itistn meat so small as to lie concealed undei 
one's Wig. x 8 aa I mi. son .S». 4- Art I. 230 A very useful con- 
trivance, called ocoustii or t/be, thing tubes , which are now 
fixed up in hounex for the purpose of speak ing from one 
story to another. 1899 Owes Shet. 4 Teeth 34 '1 he acoustii 
capsule remains in great part cartilaginous. 1864 R cadet 
18 June 783/a The two primary sounds, llte co-existence ••( 
which gives rise to the acoustic figures, tire not in absolute 
unistiii. 1869 Pali MallG. 30 June 11 The drawing-room . . 
formed a very aristocratic hut not very acoustic theatre for 
the display of their tulcnts. 1867 I'nderone Rotf 14 Mis 
Cluvedon's ears, though exquisitely shaped, were very sharp 
in the acoustic sense. 1871 T yndaii. b rag. St ieme 1. x. 331 
ied. 6> There we had the acoustic opacit) of the air. 1873 
Sir J. Hi hkciifl Pop. Left. vii. 1 102. 318 An evident ncoustk 
shadow. 1878 Fohtkr Physiol. 111. i. 39* 'I'hc olfactory, optii 
and ncmistic nerves are purely scn-uiry nerves. 1879 l > R» ,Ji< ' ,n • 
Sp. Telephone 47 Already has the acoustic telegraph Ihmmi 
invented, ibid. 49 A perfect system of acoustic telegraph). 

B. sb. 

1 . A medicine or appliance which assists hearing. 

1704 J. Harris /.»’.» . i a/ni., Atougfubs, Medicines or in- 
struments which help ihe hearing 17*7 Sum Gulliver 111. 
vi. 2x6 Administer to each of them . . accoustics. 1790 B.\n > y 
ted. Harwood) (ils in Hurris). 

2 . in pi.: sec Acophth h. 

Aoouitioal Cfik// -, iik (lirstil ID, a. [f. prec. 
-AT..] Of or pertaining to the sciutcc of ncoisihK. 

Faraday Exp. Res. xlvi. 314 On a peculiar class of 
acoustical figures : ancl on (.eriuin firms nssiimed by groups 
of particles upon vibrating claslit surfaces. 1859 Dickfns 1 . 
of two Cit. 65 Such a curious corner in its acoustical proper- 
ties, such a |>eriiliar Ear of a place. 1871 Kami r Phi/ol. Fne. 
Tongue I log The acoustical study of the organs of speech 
1877 Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. a 5 Does it descrilie 
an optical and acoustical fact, a visible host, on uudihlc 
song? 

2 . Promoting hearing. 

a 1849 Hood T.of Trumpet xxv, For the Aurist only took 
a mug, And pour'd in his cur some acoustical drug. 

Acoustically (&k« 7 '~, fikou-Btikidil, adv. [f. 

prec. + -LY*.] In an acoimtic n anner ; in relation 
to the hearing or appreciation ol «ot>nda. 

1874 Tyndall in C on temp. Ren. 826 The day was acousti- 
cally clear ; at a distance of 10 miles the horn yielded a 
plain .sound. 1880 H. Swkii in Academy j Apr. 254 Many 
phoneticinns still confuse them acoustically. 

Aco us tician ; a:«k/ 7 -, askmisti-JAn . [f. Act uhtic', 
on analogy of phvsic-iau, etc. ; ate -ician.J One 
vented in ncouslicti. 

1870 A. J. Hipkin.s in Grove Diet. Mas. II. 54 It is . . .1- 
greed, even by acousticians, that the piano hail nest remain 
with thirteen keys in the octave. 1879 .S/n talar vs Fell. 24 1 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, Mr. Scdley Taylor, and 1 it her acousticians. 

Aoouctricc-, combining form ol An num 1 . 

>880 ill Nature XXI. 359 An acoustico-clectrical kaleido- 
scope . . consists of u microphone used in (.(injunction with 
an induction-coil nnd a Geisider tube, and is . . intended for 
the optical study of sounds. 

Acoustics (Sk «■-, &k<ur»tiks). fpl.ofAct UHTKvr. 
used as sb., on analogy of mathematics, politics, etc. ; 
see -HU. Usually treated ns a singular.] 

1 . The science of sound, and ol the phenoimnn 
of hearing. 

1683 in Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided 
into Direct, Refracted and KclIexVI, which are >et nainelv-s 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diarou sticks, Calacoustiiks. 
1692 Wood A th, Oxon. IV. 499 (18201 An introductory 
to the Doctrine of Sounds containing Some i J r»|<malii fur 
the Improvement of Acoustic*. iSokCari.isi r in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 198 A more intimate knowledge of the structured! the 
organs of hearing may illustrate the doctrines of acoustics 
1810 Coleridge Friend iil 891 1867) Which may easily impose 
on the soundest judgements, uninstructed in the optics and 
acoustics of the inner sense. Sir J. Herhchki. Ant. 

Phil. 948 Acoustics, then, or the science of sound, is a scry 
considerable branch of physics, tin Bri<w**i kr Hat. Alagn 
i. 3 The science of Acoustic* furnished the ancient sorcerers 
with some of their best deceptions. • 

2 . Also pi. of A(y>Ubtic sb. an acoustic medicine. 

Aooutre, obs. form of Accoutre v. 

t AeOTer. v. Obs. Forms : 1 a-oofri-an, 2 -4 
aoover-on. Subseq. apheti/cd to O -vkh v. 2 , (not to 
be confused with cover— Fr. couvrir). [With OE. 
a-cofrian for ar-antrian, cf.OIlG. ir-koboron, point- 
ing to an OTeat *er-cober-an, ad. L. rc-cuperd-ve, 
in its popular form rt-coberd-re , cf. bp. t cobra r 
and Orr.recovrer, recouvrer. See Recover.] Irons. 
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AOOVBmiWG. 


▲CQUAUTTXD. 


To recover, get bock, regain, fiv/r. To regain health, 
recover from illtiem. 

a turn Leechd. iiL 184 Se p* lift rmffe acofraff rsnf 
//m< Memenhod vi pat ilka pinf pot ne naei newer beon 
acouered • . Ne schal tu neauar nan ofier al swuch acoueren. 
c saj uAmren Kiwi, e 41 a ?e muwcn akouercn hit pene nexte 
sunendei barefkar. Ibid. 364 Heo beo* bode take I pa on . . 
drinked bitter sabras uurto akouaren hia henle. c inD/1 rthour 
A Merlin 8519 Belisent, witliouten losing Acoueruand vndade 
her ay in. 

+ AoOTOrilLg, vbl. sb. Ob s. [f. prec. 4 - -INO 1 .] 
Recovering. 

c mg Mou Mcidenhad 37 Of pis lure nih nan acouerlnge. 
Aooward, earlier form of Aocowabd v. Obs . 
1485 Caxtom Cki«. Mr Crete 173 There is none so fnuike 
ne valyaunie that wy! acoward hymsetf. 

Aoownte, obs. form of Account. 
t Aooy, adv. Obs . ran—', [f. A- fire/. 1 1 + Cor; 
or for acoye, acoie, a. OFr. acoif.] 1 Calmed, subdued. 

urokbvii.lk Comfit- Absence of' hi* Lome If thou had'st 
ment (unhappie hap) Thus to have nipt my joy. Why didst 
thou show a smiling cheare That shouldst nave looked acoy. 

Aooye, variant of Accoy v. Obs. to calm, tame. 
Acquaint (akwci*nt), ppl. a. and sb. arch . For 
forms see Acquaint v. [a. OFr. acoint, later ac- 
coin/:— L. accognit-utn, ad-cognitsun ; f. ad to + 
tognitoim pa. pple. of cogndsc-tre to know, f. co- « 
com to,;etlier +g nose -Ire to come to the knowledge 
of, inceptive o wgno-fre to know. Superseded m 
lit. Eng. by the pole. Acquaintkd, but retained in 
northern Eng. and in lit. Scotch.] 

A. ppl. a. Acquainted: personally known ; mu- 
tually known; having personal or experimental 
knowledge of. Const, with (Jo obs.) 

sap7 R. Glouc 465 He was a quointc tnuche to the quene 
of Frau nee. 1375 iUsuous Bruce vi 1. 138 Forthir aquynt 
quhill that wa be. c 140a Rom. Rose 5203 With such love be 
no more aqueutc. r 1450 Merlin iv. 7a, I shall make you a- 
micynte wiUi a gode man. 1663 Blaik A ulobtog. 118481 v. 79 
Desirous that 1 should be acquaint with him. 1710 W odrow 
Corr. II. 471 (18431 Some coffee-houses you are acquaint 
with. 1794 Burns If 'ies. IV. aos John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first ncquent, Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bounie brow was brent. 1867 J. Ingflow Story of 
Doom vii. 131 As men the less acquaint with deeds of blood. 

t B. sb. An acquaintance. (Cf. OFr. acoint fa- 
mi tier, ami.) Obs . 

c ij88 Chauckr Somfin. T. 083 Hurl. MS., To thy subjects 
da noon oppressioun ; Ne make thyn acqueyntis fro the fie 
iSix-iejrt MSS. acqueyntance-s]. 

Acquaint ( 4 kwc» nt), v. Forms : 3-5 aooint(e, 
akolntie, aooynt(e ; 4-5 aqueynt, oqweynt, 00- 
queynt ; 6 aoquaynt ; 6- acquaint. Afhet. 4 -6 
qu*ynt(e. [a. OFr. acointe-r, also acuinltcr, acoin - 
tier , acoe/ilier :— late L. adcognitd-re , accognitd-re 
(c. 856 1 to make known, f. adcognit-um : see prec. 
Cf. mod. Fr. s'accoinler.] Primary gig. To make 
known, but in Eng. reflexive from the first. 

+ 1 . reft . To make oneself known, introduce one- 
self, become known (to any one). Obs. 

»w R. Glouc. 13 Heo a coynted hym a non, and bi comen 
frmiues gode. e 1314 Guy IVarw. 35 To king Atheist on thou 
sc hull anueynt the. c 1400 Destr. of Troy vu. 9931 Acoyntyng 
horn with kitsyng and dippyng in armes. 148a Caxtom C. 
de la Tour C Q. He hym self also speute largely for to ac- 
queynte hym att the levies. 

1 2 . tntr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To become 
acquainted, or familiar; to attain to a state of 
mutual knowledge. Obs. 

c 1384 Chauckr Hone of Fame *30 To telle the mancre How 
they aqueynteden in fere. 1509 Hawks Fast. PL xi. xxi, 
Hut of rude people the wyttes are so faynt, That wyth theyr 
connyng they can not acquaynt. 1399 Myrroure for Mag., 
Mortimers xiiL a Well was the man that niyght with me 
acquaynte. 1678 Bunyan Pilg. Prog. 1. 156 He would that 
you should stay here a while to acquaint with us. 1774 H. 
Walfolk Corresfi. (1837) HI. in Though the Choiseui* will 
not acquaint with you 1 hope their abbd Harthelemi is not put 
under the same quarantine. 

3 . refl. To make (oneself) to have knowledge of, to 
give, or gain for, oneself personal knowledge of, or 
acquaintance with (any one). Now only in passive 
'To be acquainted (with anyone)’; the active is 
supplied by ' to become acquainted with,’ * to make 
the acquaintance of,' and jam. 'to get to know.' 

1330 R. Brvnnk Ckron. aa$ jtan went hi* Ottobouc borghnut 
he cuntre, ft quaynted him with ilkone. 1369 Chauckr IJethe 
of Blaunche 53a And 1 saw that, and gan me aqueynt With 
hym. c <4j» Haw the Good W(jf tau^te hir Doubter 88, in 
Babees Jth. 40 Aqweynte bee not with ache man bat gooh bi 
be Ktrcte. c 1430 Lonmjch Grail IiL 93c Mochel desire I 
now trewelye . . Auweyatad with him to be. 14B3 Caxton 
1 m. de la Tour hv. b. It is good to acqueynt hynuielf with 
holy men. i6» Bulk Job xxil at Acquaint now thy selfe 
with him, and be at peace. 1843 Marvkll Let. x Wks. 1875 
II. 3 Most of this time . . hath been spent in acquainting 
ourselves with him. <708 Southey Ear. Eel. L Was. 111. 8 
You did not know me, Hut we’re acquainted now. 

4 . refl. and Hans. To give ^oneself or any one) 
experimental knowledge of, or acquaintance with. 
la thing). 

1967 TrieUt of Treasure (1850) 15 Next here with Sturdiness 
you must you acquaints. x6xi Bible Keel. u. 9 Acquainting 
mine heart with wiaadome. s%t Hooosa Lmnathan il xxil. 
iso Power to order the same ; and be acquainted with their 
accounts. 1000 Fullkr Mist. Waltham Ab. (1840)368, 1 shall 
select thence some memorable items, to acquaint us with the 


g ea rs! devotion of those days. 1 08a Drvdcn Lift of Pin- 
tank 65 Where he may command all sorts of books, and 
bo acquainted also with such particulars as have escap’d the 
patthm writers, sfl^ Bright Sfietehes, Amer. (1 876)139 No 
man In America or in England ts more acquainted with the 
fact! of this case. Mod. Acquaint yourself with the duties 
of your new sphere. 

f O. tram . To familiarize, accustom, or habituate. 
Com. with , or inf. phrase . Obs. 

Igftfi BCcarh] tr. La Primaudetydt Fr. Acad. II. 984 Ac- 
quainting our selves to love them that doe us good. 1J99 
Haxlvyt Voyage* II. 11. tyj The recouerie of their diseases 
doeth acquaint their bodies with the aire of the countries 
where they be. i6xs Brinsley Grammar-Sch . 913 Acquaint 
them to pronounce some speciall examples. 1658 F.vslvn 
Fre n ch Card. (1675) 144 You may take off the bells to ac- 
quaint them (plants] with the air. 

6. tram. To inform (a person x of (a thing''; to make 
cognizant or aware. Const, with, that (of obs.). 

1999-66 Mist. Estate ScotL in MiseelL WoeL Sec. (1844) 97 
They tent a post to the Queene, acquainting her of the mat- 
ter. 1986 James VI in Ellis Grig, Lett. i. aa4. III. ax Quho 
indeid are ftillie aquemid thairwuh. s6si Shaks. IVint. T. 
tv. iv. 696 It were a peace of honestie to acquaint the King 
withalL 1709 Maundscll Joum. Jerusalem (173a) 66 To 
acquaint the Governour of our ArrivaL 174a Fieloinu 
Jos. Andrew 1%'. v. 113 He was acquainted that his worship 
would wait on him. s8s6 Scott Hrt. Midi 185 Jennie . . 
could scarce find voice to acquaint him, that she had an order 
from Bailie Middleburglu 1859 Prescott Philip II, 11. vii. 
(1857)976 They had acquainted tne regent with their intention, 
b. ellipt. (with pergonal obj. only). To inform. 
1990 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 15 Be secret false ; whnt need 
shebe acquainted ? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. il. (1840) 
68/1 (He] begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, to ac- 
quaint him immediately. >779 Shew dan Duenna l iv. 196, 

I shall certainly acquaint your father, 
fo. vwith the thing only as obj.) To tell, make 
known. Obs. (In this sense the word comes round 
again to the original sense of adcognitdre .) 

1607 Rowlands Tamout Mist. 79 Acquaint thy name in 

E rivaic unto me. 1676 Butler Hudibr. 111. l 1390 And he 
nows nothing of the Saints, But what some treach’ruus spy 
acquaints. 

t Aoquaintable (£kwf I ntHb’l), a. Obs., also 
aqueyntable, ooquayn table, [a. Fr. acointable , f. 
acoint-er . See Acquaint and -able.] Easy to be 
a«]uainted with, affable, familiar. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose saij Whcrforc be wi^e and aqueyntable, 
Goodly of word, and resonable. 15*5 Ld. Bernfrs Froissart 
1 1. xlti. 134, 1 fuundc hym ryght grocyous . . courtoyn, amy- 
able, and ocquaynuible. i6xx Cotgr., Acceptable, acquaint- 
able, easie to be acquainted, or familiar, with. 

Acquaintance (ikw^i nt&ns). Forms: 3-4 
ooo>nteun88 ; 3-5 aoqueyntaunoe, oquaynt- 
onoe ; 4-5 aoqueintanoe, -aunoe, aoqueyntanse ; 
6 aoooynt-, aoquent-, ooquay ntaunoe ; 6- ao- 
quaintanoe. North. : 4-5 aquentanoe ; 5 a- 
qweyntans, -onoe, ooqneyn towns. Aphet.: 3-4 
queyntonoe ; 5-6 quayntonnee ; 6-7 quentonoe. 
[a. OFr. acoint once, 15th c. aceointance , il of action, 
f. acoint er. See Acquaint v. and -nck.] 

1 . Personal knowledge ; knowledge of a person 
or thing gained by intercourse or experience, which 
is more than mere recognition, and less than fami- 
liarity or intimacy. Const, with (4/' obs.). 

*393 Cower Com/. I. ate Deth comend er he besought Toke 
with thin king such acqueintaunce. c 1400 Destr. Trey v. 
1865 He ha* no knowlage, ne acoyntaunse of my cors. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1530)36 /a Vortiger . . thought prevely 
his herte thrughe quayntaunce for to be kynge hym selfe. 
.99 Shaks. John v. vl i< Pardon me, That any accent 
breaking from thy tongue, Should *cape the true acquaintance 
of mine eare. 1679 Crowns Country Wit (V. 61 What would 
thia fellow have? who let him in without my acquaintance? 
1796 Burke Subl. 4 B. Wks. I. 164 Knowledge and acquaint- 
ance make the moat striking causes affect but little. 1879 
Beyck Holy Rom. Emfi, vii. (ed. 3) 116 An acquaintance with 
those works themselves such as only minute and long-con- 
tinued study could give. 

To take acquaintance of with : to acquaint 
oneself with (CJAr.) ; - mod: to moke the acquaint- 
ance of, form an acquaintance with. 

a 1490 A 'nt. de la Tour 55 Eue . . toke aqueintaunce lightly 
of the serpent. 1400 Caxtom Eneydes x. 40 He toke grate 
acqueyntaunce and ofte repayracf vmo the palays. 1900 
H awls Past. PL xxx. xii, I toke acquaintance of her excel- 
lence. 1647 Crash aw Poems ao8 For who so hard, but, passing 
by that way, Will take acquaintance of my woes. 1880 
1 ynoall Glaciers 1. 1 6. 43 We spent a day or two in making 
the general acquaintance of the glacier. 

2 . The Btate of being acquainted, or of knowing 
people and being known by them ; mutual know- 
ledge. Const, with (of obs.\ obj. gen. as ‘her ac- 
quaintance ' ; reciprocal gen. os ' our acquaintance. 1 

c 1300 K. Alts. 6173 Queyntaunce of al men they schoneth. 
Ibid. 7359 For acqueyntaunce that hath beon . . heom by- 
tweone. 1379 Barbour Bruce 11. lJ^Thlisgat maid thai thar 
aquentance. c 1386 Chaucer Freres T. 49 For here acqueint- 
aunce was not come of newe. c 1400 Rem. Rose 6403, I love 
betrir the queyntaunce, Tert tyme, of the kyng of Fraunce. 
c 1409 Wyntoum t erm . vi. xvUL 64 In swyflc x^weyntans swa 
►ai felL 1914 Bai taxv Cytesen 4 Ufidoudyfhm (1847) 6a For 
olde acquayntancebetweno them erse Had pens. 1930 kartell 
Purgatory ProL, Of old famylyer aecoynjhunce. 1990 Shake. 
Mias. N. 111. L 185, I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good Master Cobweb. 1603 Phitetus 41 To mak mair quent- 
ance vs betwene, I glaidly could agrie. 1611 Bible b Macc. 
vi. az The olde acquaintance they had with the man. 1773 
Goliwm. She Steeps to Ceng, il i. (1894) 36 Give me leave to 
introduce Mbs Neville to your acquaintance. *0“ “* 


Werner 1 1, ‘Let's have some wine, and drink unto Our better 
acquaintance. 1838 Dickens Mich. Mich. xxx. (C.D. ed.) 044 
Those who had not the honour of his acquaintance. 

8 . A person or persons with whom one is ac- 
quainted. (Originally a collective noon, with both 
sing, and pi. seme, but now usually singular , with 
pi. aequasntanees.) 

e 1386 Chauckr (6- text MSS.) Somfin. T. s8j Ne make thyn* 
aqueyntance nat for toffee [3 MSS. acquaintances.tfarJL MS. 
acqueyntis). figsgSiCEL ron BetveeoJ Courts a$T‘ 


I none aquentaunce fynde. 1906 Tiniialb Luke U. 44 Sok 
him amonge their kynalblke and aoquayntnunce lWv< 
knowlechej. >930 More Cettfut. Tmdale Wks. 1557, 71 


rvcuip 
7«/» 

1906 Shake, z Men. 

IV. v. iv. zoa what? Old Acquaintance? Could not oil this 
flesh Keepe in a little life? 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. 89 
(1669) Now meditate alone, now with Acquaintance talk. 
a X794 Gibbon Miscell. Whs. 1814 II. 96 If among a crowd of 
acquaintances, one friend can afford you any comfort. 1816 
Miss Austen Emma 1. ill 17 The acquaintance she had al- 
ready formed were unworthy of her. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas 
Marnerxi He might meet some acquaintance in whose eyes 
he would cut a pitiable figure. 

icquiintanobridp (&kw<F«ntansJip). [f.prec. 
+ -ship. A modem formation due to the applica- 
tion of the simple acquaintance to a person ; cf. 
friendship .] Tne standing or relation of an ac- 
quaintance or of mutual acquaintances ; the state 
or position of having acquaintance or personal 
knowledge ; * Acquaintance 2. 

1803 South kv in Robherd*’ Mem. W. Taylor I. 440 A man 
with whom I have scarcely had any intercourse, not even of 
common acquaintanceship. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. 
Mag. XLV. 71 His acquaintanceships among his fellow- 
students do not appear to have been numerous. 

Acquaintanoy (ikw£i'nt&nsi). rare. [f. Ac- 
QUAiNTANOP, by substituting the ending -ncy, which 
is distinctively one of state ; cf. coherence and co- 
herency^ * prec. (and due to same cause). 

1899 Mahoney Ret. Father Front 567 But there came anon. 
As we journey'd on, Down the deep Garonne, An acquaint- 
ancy. Which we deem’d, 1 count. Of most high amount . 

+ Aoqnaintant (itkwe<‘ntant). Obs. [a. Fr. a- 
eointant , later accointant , pr. pple. of accointer ; 
see Acquaint v.] - Acquaintance 3 ; by which it 
has now been disadvantageously superseded ; there 
has perhaps been some confusion between the pi. 
acquaintanls , -at/s, and the collective acquaintance . 

x6xs Cotgr., Rem fire la paille avec. To fall out with a 
friend, companion, or familiar ocquaintoziL 1607 Fkltham 
Resolves 11. v. Wks. 1677, 169 If not for his own soke, yet 
for that of his children and acauaintants. 1694 Lestranub 
Fables ccccliii. (ed. 61 491 He finds his old Friend and Ac- 
quaintant. 1704 Swift Tale 0/ a Tub I. 164 (1768) He and 
hU readers are become old acquaintants. 
t ▲oquaixtt»‘tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. Acquaint 4 -ation. Not in Fr. though *acoint- 
alien would have been quite reg.] - Acquaintance. 

1468 Sib J. Paston in Lett. 588 II. 331, 1 as vet have govyn 
yow hot easy cause to remembyr me for leke ofaqweyntaclon. 

Acquainted (;\k wri-nted ), ppl. a. For forms 
see Acquaint v. [f. Acquaint v. + -ed.] 

1 . Personally known ; familiar, through being 
known. Const, to, unto. Obs. of persons ; arch, of 
things. 

C 1314 Guy Warto. 57 To an emiite he U y-go That he was 
ere aqueynted to. i960 PhaEb Eneid ix. B b 3 The horsmen 
kest tnenuclue* in crokings knowen of quainted around. 
*869 Jewel Repl . At. Harding O611) 377 These authorities 
. . be also plaine and cuident, and well acquainted and 
knowen vnto the World. 1997 Shake. 9 Hen . IV , v. iL 139 
That War re, or Peace, or both at once may be As things 
acquainted and familiar to vs. 1607 Fkltham Resolves 1. 
xxxv. Wks. 1677, 60 Fram’d so, in an acquainted shape, to 
advantage his deceit the more. 1809 Southey Madec in 
AutL xiv. Wks. V. 397 With cautious strength did Madoc 
aim attack, Mastering each moment now with abler sway. 
The acquainted sworu. 1803 Lams Elia 11. ix. (1865; 394 Wo 
are at home and upon acquainted ground. 

2. Personally known (to any one) and having 
personal knowledge (of him) ; having mutual know- 
ledge. Const, with. 

e 1030 Ameren Riwle 218 pet he beo wel akalnted mid ou. 
ex 4/on Rom. Rose 600 Aqueynted am I ft pryve With Myrthe, 
lord of this gardyne. 1494 Fabyan v. cxxxiiL 117 An holy 
man, named Felix, y* which he was finite acqueynted with 
in Fraunce. 1909 Hawks Past . PL xix. xiii. Toll me 1 pray 
you hertely . . how were ye acquay tiled? 1611 Shako. Cymb. 
1. iv. 13a, I pray you be better acquainted. 1779 Johnson 
L.P., Gay Wks. 1787 III. 904 (Pope] when he became ac- 
quainted with Gay . . received him into his inmost confidence. 
s88s Daily Mews 20 July 3/6 They had been some time 
acquainted, and walked out together. 

8. Having personal or experimental knowledge ; 
possessed of personal knowledge, more or less com- 
plete. Const, with, rarely of (men or things). 

1480 Ragman Roll too in HasL E.P.P. 179 Your hert ys 
rated in humylytd, And aquented nothing wyth his contrary*. 
*888 Covkrdalk l so. ixiii. 16 For Abraham knoweeh vs not, 
nether is Israel acquainted with vs. b6xi Bible Isa. IUL 3 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grieft. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xtiv. 937 We have but one way left to make ourselves 
acquainted with it. 1836 Whatkly Let. in ££fir(i866) 1. 346 
Being rare of his being better acquainted than most people 
in England of the real state of Irish affairs. s868Gao. £usr 
Felix Holt 34 You have kept yourself . . thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with English politics. 

+ 4 . Familiarized by experience with, accustomed 
to. Obs . 
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fin Bihaiwwni Livy i. X07 (1 Bra) The iweine* of native 
cantre, to guhilk men bene nocht habteUe acqucntft. ite] 
Bingham Xenophon qt It woe a strong drinke . . very pleasant 
to them that were acquainted with k. a *674 Clarendon 
Hitt Rek. (1843)691/2 A vulgar spirit, accustomed to no ex* 
cesses, and acquainted only with a very moderate fertpne. 
1683 Tavou Way to Health 578 They! be acquainted at 
Java and Japan . . to understand their own Constitution. 

B. absol. qnasi-xd. 

SH7 Hkllowes Guenara’t Fam. Ep. *37 . 1 take my leaue 
of your friendship, and also to call you my acquaints, 
AcflmintidnHl ( 8 kw/int 8 dnta). [f. prec* + 
•NW 8 J The slate of being acquainted ; the degree 
or amount of acquaintance. 

li6t B jyle Style of H. Sc ript. 344 Afterwards by Acquainted- 
nessc brought to Believe the Scripture upon its Own score, 
that I. Tayloa Wesley 4 * Method* (2858) asa A full minis* 
tenal acquaintedness with those inexhaustible treasures of 
thought. 

Acquaint, aoquenoho, var. Aqoench v. 06s. 
Aoqncit (ftkwrstt. fa. 16 th c. Fr. acquest, mod. 
acquit, O F r. aquest : — l ale L. acquis/ -urn, acquis it -um 
for acquisU-um, pa. pple. (used subst.) of acquir-Pre, 
see Acquihe. The parallel fonn Acquist follows 
the med. I.. acquis turn, It. acquisto, and has been 
more generally used for the action or process, while 
acquest is commonly used for the thing acquired, 
in which sense it is used in Fr. and in jurisprudence.] 
1. A thing acquired, an acquisition. 

i Bacon Hen. IT New Acquests are more Burthen, 


then Strength, idea Hsylin Losmogr. (1682) 1. 156 Being 
all (except Bretagne) the first acquests of the French, tdao 
Howell Lett.ix 650) 1 . 385 The Romans sent legions . . partly 
to secure their new acquests. 


*36 That Karthly Honor which his great Acquests in the 
Study and Practice of the Law liad gained him. a 1734 N ohth 
Examen ill. vi. ft 95. 494 Mentioning (he French King’s Ac* 
quests in Flanders. 1N4 Sim F. Pawravk Norm . 4 Eng. 
IV. 11 England . . was an acquest fully subject to the Con- 
queror’s disposal. 

+ 2 . The action of acquiring. More commonly 
written Acquist. See also Quest, to which this 
sense often approached. 06s. 

1613 Sir A. Siiicklky I'rnv. to Persia 100 When if there lie 
anything ac uuisited, the distribution of the members of that 
btiuie is such, vpon whom the acquest is to be made, that 
there is no possible pretendence from one to the others get- 
ting. ids* M. N eedham tr. Selden’s Mare CL 42s The de- 
taining of the said people with their goods ns also his suage- 
ment and award for tne forfeiture and acquest of them, n< 
J. Scott Chr. L \ 


hath justified before you. 1684 J 
We are in the Acquest, and they in the Possession of 


Life (ed. 3) 173 
“ the 


heavenly Canaan. 17x3 Dkkiiam Physico- Thro/, tv. xi. 206 
The peculiar structure of the principal Parts acting in the 
acquest of their Food. 1767 J. Barlow Oration 4 July 16 
He was . . one of our principal supporters in the acquest of 
Independence. 

3. f.aw. Property gained by purchase, or gift, or 
otherwise than by inheritance, 
t Aoqnie’BCata, v. 06s. rare- 1 , [improp. f.Fr. 
acquiesces + - ATE a. Cf. terminer, terminate, iso/er, 
isolate.] « Acq' iknck. 

a 1386 Sidney Wanstead Play Wks. 1674, 623 (D.) Do but 
acquiescate to iny exhortation, and you shall extinguish him. 

Jy&fltieace (ivkwiie*), v., also 7 aquioasie, 
aoquleae. [a. MFr. acquicsce-r c i 6 tli c. in Lilt re), 
f. 1 .. acquiesc-Prc \i.ac - ^ ail- to, at -rquiesc-Pre to rest.] 
+ 1. intr . To remain at rest, either physically or 
mentally ; to rest satisfied {in a place or slate L 06s. 

i x6ao A. Hume Or l hog r. Brit. Tongue < 1865) 9 But as now 
we sound it in quies and quiesco, tlie judiciouse ear may 
discern tuae sounder But because heer we differ not, 1 wtl 
acquiess. ** 4 » Howell For. y>(HTMi869>88 Being safely re- 
turned to his Mother soile, he may very well acquicssc in 
her lap. >796 Burke SubL 9 B. Wks. 1 . 1. 1 9. 116 We were 
not made to acquiesce in life and health. 1788 Priestley 
Lett, on Hist. v. Ii. 386 No situation-- in which he can en- 
tirely acquiesce, so as to look out for no farther improvements. 

+ b. To acquiesce from : To rest, or cease from. 
06s. rare. 

1639 Lestramce Alliance Div. Off. (1846) xa, I resolved to- 
tally to acquiesce from such contests, 
to. To acquiesce under'. To remain in quiet subjec- 
tion, to submit quietly, to remain submissive. 06s. 

x6lo in Somers's Tracts 1 1 . 90 For if he lie innocent, and that 
the Right of SuccesMion be his, all Men will quietly acquiesce 
under him. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vii. (iBioj 137/1 
Our readers may nut so easily acquiesce under tne same 
ignorance. 1771 Junius Lett. xliv. 236 Privilege of parlia- 
ment . . has hitherto been acquiesced under. 1781 T, Jef- 
ferson Corr. Wks. 1839 1. 310 1 It may] lead the minds of 
the people to acquiesce under those events which they see 
no human power prepared to ward off*. 

2. To agree tacitly to, concur in ; to accept (the 
conclusion* or arrangements of others). 

rfjt Hobbes Leviathan r. vii. 32 Our Beleefe . . is in the 
Church ; whose word we take, and acquiesce therein. 1672 
Marvell Rehearsal Trans f 1. 5a You are bound to ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, whatsoever may be your private 
Opinion. 1890 Luttrell Brief Ret. <1857) II. ai The said 
dtty acquiesced, and wrote a submissive letter to the king. 
*78* Cow res Lett. 4 Oct. Wlca. 1876, 85 , 1 perfectly acquiesce 
in the propriety of tending Johnson a copy of my produc- 
tions. i%* Scott F. M. Perth xL H874) **S Douglas seemed 
to acquiesce in the necessity of patience for the time. 1877 
Mosi.ey Univ, . Serm. iv. 70 They speak with an air of men 
whose claims have been acquiesced to by others. 
i*b. Const to, with. 06s . 

1851 Hobbes Gov. 9 Soc. xi. #8. 171 We mint acquies* to 
their layings, whom we have truly constituted to be Kings 


over us. 1888 Law R. Russell Lett. *4. 1 . 84 The great 
thing is to acquiesce with ell one’s heart to the good pleasure 
of God. itos Ue «u> Is /Vswin 7 /kriill. 465 

If they acquiesce with a Church of England Government. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18111 V. 33 Clarissa had a double 
inducement for acquiescing with the proposed method. 

1 3. tram. ' 1 0 bring to rest ; to appease, satisfy, or 
harmonise. Ohs. 


& 


- J Lockykr in Burton Diary { 1628) IV. 114 Hu* union 

did most a cq u ie sc e all interests. 
tioq«iri08m8&i 06s.— [a, Fr. acquiesce- 
ment, n. of action f. acquiesce r; see Aoqciesos and 
-lfBNT.1 - AOQUJKACKNOE. 

*?■* Hailey, Acquiescence, Acquiescence, Acquie sce m e nt, 
the Act of Acquiescing; Consent, Compliance, 
Aoqili8l08XI08 (mk wi|C's£ni '. [a. Fr. acquits ■- 
cence, il of action f. acquitsctr ; see Acquiesce and 
•NOB.] 

1 . TTie action or condition of acquiescing ; resting 
satisfied ; rest, quiet satisfaction. 

«s8gs 1 )onnk Selections < 1840) 49 In the spirit of content- 
ment, and acquiescence, and thankfulness to God. 

1 br. 1 ayi. or Serm . xx. On Chr. Prudence 1 hat is mom eligi- 
>le, and most to be pursued which is . . the acquiescence, tne 
satisfaction and proper rest of our most reasonable appetites. 
*» 7 J. Mamtineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 88 A life of worldly ac- 
quiescence . . will not do. 

2. Silent or passive assent to, or compliance with, 
projKJsals or measures. 

1861 Bbamhall Just Vissd. ii. 11 They confound obedience 
of acquiescence with obedience of conformity. 1779 John- 
son Tax. no 7 >r. 7 Terrifying the English hearer to tame 
acquiescence. 18x7 Jar. Mill Brit . India II. v. viii. 678 
His policy was . . to excite opposition to those whose ac- 
quiescence he failed in acquiring. 1843 Darwin Voy.qfNat. 
viii. (1879) 157 The Chief Justice smiled acquiescence. 1879 
Hamkrton Intell. Life vii. vii. r6i Women live in an atmo- 
sphere of acquiescence which makes them intolerant uf any- 
thing like bold and original thinking, 
b. Const, in {with, to obs. or arch.). 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 18 By a content and ac- 
quiescence in every species of truth we emhrace the shadow 
thereof. 1769 Wilkes Corr. (1805) 1 . 228 Necessity . . drove 
him to an entire acquiescence with every measure prescribed. 
1794 Sui livan View of Sat. I. 401, 1 yet cannot . . im- 
plicitly yield an acquiescence to a superior faculty in the 
moon. 1898 Miss Wink worth tr. TaulePs Serm. xxii. 363 
Free and full acmiiocence to the will of God. 1888 Rogers 
Agric. 4 Prices 1 . xxv. 624 Patient acquiescence in the enor- 
mous charges levied. 

Aoqaieaeanoy (&*kwi,e’aenai). [f. L. acquicsc - 
ent-em : see -ncy, as if ad. L. *acqui?sccntia.\ The 
quality of being acquiescent ; a condition of peaceful 
agreement or submission. 

«*S 4 Cotton hlcclis. d86o) 44 Which acquiescency in the 
creature is an idolatry which the l.ord will curse. 1888 
J. Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 217/2 Their former 
acquieiu:ency, and sedate temper was hence, that they 
believed God would deal well with them at last. 18B1 Man- 
tom Expos. Lord’s Prayer Matt. vi. rj Oui faith, tnnt is, 
our acquiescency in the mercy & power & wisdom of God. 

▲eanieacent icek wiie sent , a. and sb. [ad. L. 
acquiescent -cm, pr. pple. of acqttiPsc-Pre ; see Ac- 
QU1EHCE, and -NT.] 

A. adj. Acquiescing ; disposed to acquiesce, 
quietly agree, or assent. 

1x897 Acquiescent dy occurs : see next.] 1731 Richardson 
Grakdison xxiiL (1781) 1 1 1 . 236, I really think his Surfer* are 
too acquiescent. 1883 Kinglake Crimea ( 1B761 I. ii. 38 The 
acquiescent policy of 1829 would again be followed. 

B. sb. One who acquiesces, who silently assents 
or submits. 

xBto C-OLKRinnK Friend (ed. 11 . 1T7 Such fenr-rldden and 
thence angry believers, or rather acquiescents, woulil do 
well to re-perusc the book of Job. 

Acquiescently lOrkwi^’rfntli', adv. [f. prec. 

■f -LY-.] In an acquiescent manner; with siitnt 
assent. 


1897 Humphry Right. of Caul \ w.yj Mr. Samuel Cradock . . 
falls ln w > l h Sir Charles, and acquiescently receives the same 
Notion from him. 1878 Gho. Eliot D. Deronda vii. lii. 493 
Mirah smiled acquiescently, but had nothing to say. 

Acquie Being (a’kwi,e sii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Ac- 
QUiKMCK + -ingLj Silently agreeing; assenting; 
giving a passive adherence. (Nowmoslly gerund ml.) 

1889 Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 314 You declared your acquiesceing 
with my Government. Mod. Would anyone dream of ac- 
quiescing in such a decision f 

(aekwi,e*siq\ fpl. a. [f. Ac- 
quieucB 4- -ino 2 !j Assenting, silently compliant. 

184s H. E. Manning Serm. (18481 I. vi. 86 Beware, then, 
of an easy, acquiescing temper, which lulls you to be secure. 
AcqiiiBBCijigijr(Akwi,C Rii]U '. adv. [f. prec. ♦ 
-ly 2 .J )n an actiuiescing manner; with silent as- 
sent; acquiescently. 

184a Hi K. Manning Serm. (1848) 1 . xi. 133 Even they that 
have higher yearnings, and pulses that lie t for nobler deeds, 
sink back aoquiescinaly under the burdensome traditions of 
our easy Ufa x8gg Browning Men . 9 Worn . I. 136 Yet ac- 
quiescingly I did turn as he pointed, 
t Aoqtti'Ct, v . 06 s. [f. late L. acquietS-re to put 
at rest ; f. ac- ^ ad - to + quieta-re to Quiet.] To set 
at rest, quiet, or pacify. 

1948 Ld» Somkrskt Epist. to Scots 044 Is it not better to 
compose 8c acquiete al this calamitie and trouble by mari- 
agef 1977 tr. BulHnger, Decades fi;9a» 666 They may ac- 
quiet themselues, ana rest from thetr laboures. 1813 Sis 
A. Shkrlby Trav. to Persia 88 Nofauour, grace, nor benefits 
from your Maieety, can acqulet his mind. 


+ Aofltli'ftillg, vbl. sb. Ohs. [f. prec. -f -wo 1 . J 
A bringing to rest, quieting, or pacification. 

1994 More Conff. agt. Tribal, 11. Wks. 1357, teog/s For the 
acquyetiiige of their conscience epeake we now. 

Aoqtught, obs. form of Acquit. 
AoquirftbiUty (Ucwsinibi'llti). [f. Acquih- 
ABLE + .iTY.] Thequality of being acquirable ; capa- 
bility of being acquired or attained ; attainablcness. 

*788 Palsy Nat. Tneol. xxvk The acquirabiUty c £ dvil ad- 
vantages, ought, perhaps, in a considerable degree to lie at 
the m er c y of chance. 

Aoqqirskbto (Mcw8i**riib*l), a. [f. Aoquiuko. 9 
-ablkJ t'njMtble of being acquired ; attainable. 

1848 Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 174 Wherein as yet mens 
enquiries are blinde, and satisfaction acquirable from no 
man. .784 I. Barry Lect. on Art ik (1848) 11a Invention . . 
can hardly be considered as an acquirable quality. 1880 
Muirmkad Gains 398 In early times an hereditas was held 
acquirable by usucapion by one who had no title as heir. 

Aoqnir* (&kwai'>‘j), V. Forms: 5 oqworo, oo- 
quern, 6 ooquyre. [a. OFr. aquer-re, acquer-rct — 
L. acqmr-Prc to get in addition ; f. ac- -ad- to + 
qwcrPre to seek. Refashioned in fr after L.] 

1. To gain, obtain, or get as one's own, to gain 
the ownership of v byone’s own exertions crqualities). 

c 1439 Seven Sages (P.) 1080 Thoune the i hilde were gode 
of lore, >yt he wolde aqwere more. 1483 C ax ton Cato x viij. 
These fyue goodes acqueren the juste and good folke after 
their dethe. 160a Shaks. Hand. in. ii. 8 In the verie . . 
Whirle-winde of Passion, you must acquire, and beget a 
Temperance tliat may giue it SmoothiieMie. a i88» Bn li r 
Rem. (i759> I. 173 For what w’acquire by Pains and Art Is 
only due t'our own DeNert. 1789 Junius Lett. its. 17 He 
has acquired nothing but honour in the field. 1847 Ykowki l 
Ahc. Brit. Ch. ix. 91 But if the clergy- thus acquired riches, 
they applied them to the noblest puiponea. 

b. Const, for {to or dative 061. obsA 
x6oi S 11 a km. Alts Well iv. lit. 80 Tne great dlgnitie that his 
valour hath here acquir'd for him. 1804 Gataker Tran- 
subst. 144 Thereby to acquire judgement or condemnation 
to themselves. 1636 W. Mont Ague Accompt. Worn. 1 Such 
a kind of wit acquires uh a command as powerful as pleasing. 
1739 Koblrtson Hist. Scot. (1817) Itn. 38a Another circum- 
stance contributed to acquire the Regent such considerable 
influence. 

2. To receive, or get as one's own (without refer- 
ence to the manner', to come into possession of. 

x6t3 Shank. He u. Vttt , il iiL 9 Pompc, the which To 
leaue, a thousand fold more bitter, then ’Tiw sweet at first 
t 'acquire. X738 Johnson idler No. 9 28 The Idler acquires 
weight by Tying still. 1818 Accum Chem. Tests 167 'l'he 
mixture will acquire an orange colour. x!6e Rusk in l T uto 
this Last 130 If, in the exchange, one man is able to give 
what cost him little labour for what lias cost the other much, 
he acquires a certain quantity of the produce of the other’s 
labour. And precisely what nc acquires the other loses. 

+3. 'To come to, to attain.' J. Obs. rare. 

1889 GlanvIi.lk Siepsis Sci. xi. 60 Motion cannot lie per- 
ceived without the perception of Its terms, viz. the parts of 
space wliich it immediately left, and those which it next ac- 
quires . . Now the spatce left and acquir’d in such slow pro- 
gressions is so inconsiderable that, etc. 

H Confused with Kkquiiuc and Require. See 
An- a. 

1604 H p.ywood Gunaikeion 11. 37 None nt that acre ac- 
quires after things unknown. *993-87 Foxn A. 9 M. 11 . 48/, 
(1684) 'l'he Cardinal bath acquired, nt the commandment of 
the Pope, three things of me to lie observed. 
tAeqni’re, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . Also 6 aoquier. 
[f. the vb.] Acquirement or gain. 

1392 Wyri.ky Armor ie iii. 116 An English squier Had tane 
Flauigni, cald John Daltson, Wherein prolusion was of great 
ocquier. With as good wine ns need would well desier. 

Acquired (Akwaiod),///. a. [f. Acquire v. + 
-KB.] Gained or obtained by one * own exertion ; 
gained, in contradistinction to instate or inherited. 

x6o8 Smaka. Tr. 4 (V. 11. iii. 201 No, this thrice worthy and 
right valiant 1 /onl Must not no stnule his Palme, nobly ac- 
quir’d. 183s Hoiiiikk Leviathan 1. viii. 33 Acquired Wit, I 
mean acquired by method and instruction. 1790 Burke Fr. 
EevoL Wks. V. 96 Illustrious in rank, in descent, in heredi- 
tary and in acquired opulence. *8s8 1 )iaraki.i Vw. Grey vii. 
v. 415 His natural habits asa boy and his acquired habits 
as a courtier. *873 Symonds Grk. Poets ii. 63 Empedocles 
possessed more acquired and original knowledge than any 
of his contemporaries. 

▲oqnirement (Ikwoi- jm^ntL [f. Acqutbe v. 
+ -went. Cf.ifrthc Yr. acquirement, QVr.aquerrc- 
ment, f. aquerre to acquire.] 

1 . l'he action o i acquiring (usually of personal 
enhancements). 

171s Addison Sfei/ator Na 409 r 7 It is very difficult to 
lay down Rules for the Acquirement of such a Taste. *8x8 
hiss. Shelley Frankenstein iii. 59 1 1865) Learn . . how dan- 
gerous is the acquirement of knowledge. 1866 Glo. Kluit 
r. Holt II. xvill. 31 Tlmt wisilom of tne serpent which . . it. 
only of hard acquirement to dove-like innocence. 

2. That which is acquired ; theiesnlt of acquiring 
for oneself ; gain, or attainment. Usually* personal 
attainment of body or mind, as distinct from an 
acquisition or material and external gain, and op- 
posed to a natural gift or talent. 

Hayward Echo. IT (J.) These his acquirements, by 
. industry, were exceedingly both enriched and enlarged by 
many excellent endowments of nature. 1848 Sir T. Bsownk 
Piead. Ep. t8 We embrace the shadow thereof (of truth), or 
so much as may palliate Its just and substantial! acquire- 
ments. 1701 Swift T. of Tub (T709J 77 Every Branch of 
Knowledge nas received wonderful Acquirements since hU 
age. 180a Mas. Kdc;k worth Mor. Tates I. 206 (k866j A 
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woman of considerable information and literature: acquire- 
menu not common amongst • • ladies s86e Iak Brougham 
lint. Carat, xv. 918 HU capacity was far from mean, and 
his acquirement* were very considerable, 
b. collectively. 

i 860 M. pArrrsov A emit m. Organ, f 4. 95 The competition 
i« not an examination in acquirement, but turns mainly on 
the performance of exercise*. 1878 Seeley Stein 1 . 149 
A man of greater ability and acquirement than Stein. 

Aogurtr (fikwaisrai). [f. Acquihk v. F-eb 1 .] 
One who acquires, or obtains for himself. 

1788 Blackstove Comm. If. 291 He was not descended, 
n>ir derived his blood, from the first acquirer. s86$ Carlyle 
/' ndk. Gt. 1. 11. ix. 108 Thu is the third Hohenzoliem whom 
u e mark as a conspicuous acquirer. 

Acquiring t 4kwoi»Tig ', vbl. sb . [f. Acquire v. 

+ -IN l.J 

1. The action of gaining or obtaining for oneself; 
gaining possession. 

1898 tr. Hobbes, F.iem. Philos. 14 (1839! For the oequtrSn ; 
of philosophy. s 66 o R. Cork Power q Subj. 364 How fraile 
a mans reason and understanding is, even to tho acquirin ( 
of things necessary fur his preservation. >878 M. L. Hoi.- 
iswoiiK hygiene 0/ the Brain 41 There is a limit to our ac- 
•{wiring power. 

2. The thing gained or obtained for oneself ; ac- 
quirement, acquisition. 

18)0 Nacntmn Prague. Bog. 27 f 1870^ The King in honour 
emil I doe no l«»se, than give buck to his Son . . the acquir- 
ing of hi* Father* profession. s8e8 Caslyi.k A fisc. I. 203 
(18571 Infinite longings nnd small acquiring*. 

tAoquiry. otu. [f. Acquire v. + -y*. Cf. in- 
quiry, expiry '.J The process of acquiring ; acquire- 
ment, acquisition. 

1S49 Chalons m tr. firms urns, Aforix fine. Iiij. b. How 
rnui lie I esse co*ieth the acquirey of this felicitec. 1644 
/ iudn\ Trent. Monarchy v. 33 This Titlo got the favour of 
a great party, and was a nuune Meane facilitating lus at- 
quirie lot England |. _ a 1677 Harrow Serin. (1686) III. vi. 62 
No art indeed requireth more hard study and pain toward 
the iicquiry of it. 

t A oqujutft, a. Ohs. 6 7 . Also, aoquyslto, 
aoquijit. [ml. I -. acquisit-us pa. nple. of acquirer c. 
Sec Acquire.] Acquired ; gained, gotten, obtained 
for oneself. Used orig. also as pa. pple. of Acquihe. 

153a Monk Corf at. Tindale Wks. 1357, 698/1 The faythc 
ntquyMte and gotten by gyuing credence to the re|xirte. 
i6ai Burton A rut/. Mel. 1. 1. 11. u, A Humor is a liquid or 
fluent | art of the liody . . cither innate and home with vs, 
01 adventitious and Requisite. 1634 Preston A>;n Cove- 
nant 323 It is not only put into the mind as a(y|ui*it habits 
arc, hut it is iu {rafted as any naturall disposition is. 1660 
Mn roe firee Cow mm. 436 (Jood Education and acqnUit 
Wisdom ought to correct the flnxihle fault, if any sueii be. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. A fan. 63 Which could not lie from 
any habit barely Requisite by the exercise of Faculties. 

t AoquUitea, ///. a. Obs. [app. due to formal 
confusion of Acquihitk nnd Acqu hi kii.] Acquirtd. 

16*3 Sts A. Sill hi.KY Tmv. to Persia kkj If there he any- 
thin 4 acquitted, the distribution of the members of that 
b»die is such, vpon whom the acquest is to be miule, that 
there is no possible prctendence from one to the others getting. 

A^qmsitioxk (wkwiz.i Jnn. fad. L. acquisi- 
/ ion -cm n. of action, {.acquisit ppl. stem of acquir- 
Ire. See Acquire.] 

1. The action of obtaining or getting for oneself, 
or by one’s own exertion. 

1387 Trevisa Higdrn Rolls Set. 1 . 33 The ndquisicion of a 
hollcsom merite. 1851 Hobbes Leviathan 11. xix. 96 Versed 
more in the acquisition of Wealth than of Knowledge. 1738 
l'i ii.ru Anal. 1. iv. iu Neither is it offered to our accept- 
ance, but to our acquisition. 184a H. Rogers Introd. Burkes 
Wks. 1184a) I. A tenacious menior> r , and an unrivalled 
f.u ility ot acquisition. 1878 Hamkhton Jntcll. Life 11. iu 61 
Work involves the acquisition of new habits. 

2. At iiing acquire dor guinerl ; again oracqu-rcmcnt. 

1477 Karl Rim.rs 'Caxton' Dittos S3 Trouble not thyself 

grctly with wurdcly acquisiciotis. xoxo Shaun. Tern A. iv. i. 
11 Then an my guest lr». r, gift), and thine owne acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter. 1886 K. Burton 
1 title) View of the English Acquisitions in Guinea. 1750 
Johnson Karnbl. No. 77 T 11 Writers whose powers & ac- 
i|uisitions place them ni.;h in the rank of literature. 1809 
Sto. Smith IVks. 1867 1 . 174 A great classical scholar is an 
ornament and au important nrquisition to his country. 1840 
M \<‘Aui.ay Am., t live 89 Acquisitions made by the arms of 
the State belong l-» the State alone. 

Aoq«ifliti*tioUfl v <*• V Obs. [f. acquisit- pul. 
stem ol acquirer e\ see A'QUIHE + -itioum.] Of the 
nature or character of an acquisition ; gained by 
exertion acquired, as opposed to votive or innate. 

i 8 S 3 A W 11. son James l, His rhnlcr and fear.. drew him 
w ith most \ ii-Kncc*, liecause they were not acquisitiliotis, but 
lutural. 1873 H. Miikf. . 1 //. to An fid. i. fa. 181 That there 
is 110 such idea of God at alt as we ha\e describ'd, neither 
innate, nor acquisititious. 1884 tr. lionet's Afore. Com/it. 

\ 1. 1144 Consider here the temperament nutural and acqui- 
siutious. 

Acquisitive (fikwizTtiv, a. [f. acquisit- ppl. 
stein of ac quit Ire (see Acquire 1 4- -ivr, as if ad. I- 
* tuqutsFlTvns.] Characterized by acquisition, Hence, 

1 1. Belonging to one by acquisition ; that has been, 
or is liable to lx*, acquired ; acquisititious. Obs. 

1S37 Retut. Hoi ton. 106(1679) He died not in his Acquis*, 
li v but in nis Native Soil. 184a Fuller Holv 4 - Prof. State 
1. \y. 48 Neither doth an npprentiship extinguish native, nor 
di-in.ihle lu acquisitive Gentry. 

2 . Able, or given, to make acquisitions: acquiring. 
1846 Grotk Greece I. i. 51 11869' The knavish, smooth- 
ton ued, keen and acquisitive Iivnnk 186$ Cari.ylk F redk. 
Gt. II. v. ii. 67 The sieging Turks, I lucrative Sobieskis, ac- 


qnMtive Louis Fourteenths, die Bowen Logic x. 316 The 
hegMMiing of oil knowledge U in single acts of the Perceptive 
or Acqui si tive Faculty. 

(ikwi-rftivli), ado. [f. prec. F 
-lit AJ In an acuuisitive manner ; in a manner ex- 
pressing or tending to acquisition. 

ism Prrcivall S/. Viet. F.b, Verbes put acquisitiuely 
with the xijne for wiU haue a datiue of the person, and a 
nombatiue or accusatine of the thing [e.g. do this for me). 
1011 Brinsley Posing of Parts 74 (1669) All sorts of verbs 
which are put acquisitively. 

AoquiftitiTBNM (ttwi-xTtivntaL [f. Ac- 

QUiuiTiVK 4 * -nens ] The quality of being acquisi- 
tive ; propensity to make acquisitions, or to make 
oneself possessor of things; desire of possession. 
(One of the faculties to which phrenologists have 
allotted a special * organ * or region of theArain.> 
i8a6 Edits. Rev. XL 1 Y. 371 Because avarice is a rice of 
pretty common occurrence, it Is nixed into an original attri- 
bute of our nature, by the name of Acquisitiveness. 1817 
Hare Guesses at Tenth I. 149 Civilization taken the heart 
nnd sticks it beside the heod/iust where Spurzheim finds the 
ornan of acquisitiveness. sSfia Stanley Jewish Ch. I. ii. yi 
( 1877) The ear-ring or nose-ring . . the exact ornaments still 
so clear t > Arab acquisitiveness. 

Acquisitor iukwi*zltaj>. rare-*, [f. acquisTt- 
ppl. stem of acquirfrc (see Acquire’! f-or, as if a. 
L. * acquis/ for. J One who acquires. ( In mod. Diets.) 
Acqnist (&kwi a st\ [a variant of Acqukht, after 
L. acquhil-unt , med. L. acquist-um , It. acquisto. 
Commonly used for the action, while acquest is more 
common lor the result.] 

1. The action of acquiring, acquisition gain. 

1613 Sir A. Siif.rley Tmv. to Persia y The profile which 
must needs follow from mo great an acquit*. 1609 Bacon H ar 
with S/mitt in flari. A fisc . (Mali*.) IV. 138 A nation, that is 
manifestly detected to aspire to monarchy and new acquisu. 
i 0 go Jem. Taylor Holy Lrr. <1797) Pref. 2, Assist their en- 


1 *877 Barrow Serm. 
or ted, if v 


deavours in the acquist of vertues. 

11683) II. iii. 33 Let u<> therefore be exhorted, if wc do want 
it [faith], to endeavour the acquist of it by all proper mean*. 
1850 Brow Nino Christmas five 211 How gladly f if I made 
acquist, Through the brief minute s fierce annoy, Of God's 
eternity of joy. 1851 Trkncii Poems 177 In the acquist of 
w!iat is life* true gage. 

+ 2. A tiling acquired, an acquisition. Commonly 
written Acquknt. Obs. 

1633 J. Haywahi* Banish'd Virgin 75 The parts necrest it 
were the Tmgilan* new acquist* in Iberia, a xbjy Barrow 
in Beauties of Barrow (18461 163 In the gifts of fortune, or 
in the acquists of industry. 

t Acqui st, v. Obs. rare-', [ad. It. acquist arc or 
Sp. aqutstar to acquire ; f. med. L. acquist-um : — cl. 
E . tu quisit-um : see prec. and Acquknt. j To gain for 
oneself, acquire. 

1398 Harkki- Tehor. Uarm 11. i. 28 He shall acquist and 
gninc the name . . of a . . vertuous and di, erect Captaine. 

t Acqui atcd, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. F -KI) ; also 
written Ai.'QUisiTKii, by assimilaiion to L.] - Ac- 


qui red. 

1813 Sir A Sherley Trav . to Persia ix 'I ha presentation 
of their States, so great nnd so many ucquisted. Ibid. 100 
If there be anything acquitted. *633 J. Hayward Banish'd 
Virgin 178 He IxNUowes on them his acquisted crownes. 

+ Acqui star. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. AcqUini’ v. f 
-rkL] ^Acquirer. 

1613 Sir A. Siiemley Trav. to Persia 27 Learning of other, 
and cxcrcitntion . . are the ocquisters of all Sciences. 

Acquit (fikwi l\ v. Forms : 3 aowit-en, 
aquyte ; 3 4 aquite ; 4 aquytye ; 4 6 aoqwyte, 
aoquyte ; 4-7 aoquite, 6 - acquit. Pa. pple . 3 a- 
quited, aquyted; 4 aoquiLe; 5 aqwyt, aquytte; 
6 aoquytto ; 4- 7 aoquit; 7 - acquitted, [a. OFr. 
aqtfite-r, acuitcr (l*r. aquitar ) late L. ^acquit tire, 
f. ac- «* ad - to f +quitare, — L. quiet arc to settle ; 
sec Quit. As in quit , the vowel was long, aquite, 
to lOth and even 17 th c. Cf. requite.] orig. To 
quiet, apj)case, or satisfy, a claim. Hence, To 
satisfy or settle the claimant or creditor ; to clear 
or discharge the debtor. 

I. To acuuit a claim, debt, obligation. 

1. To settle, clear off, discharge, pay \a claim, 
debt, or liability). 

c 1130 Attcrert Kiwte 196 pet is ure raunsun pet we schulen 
areimen us imdc,& newiten ure dettes touward ure Ix>uenL 
1997 K. Ciuu.c. 565 To 8 l fifti pousund pound, al in one daye 
. . God wite in o dai wan it aiiuiled be. 1393 Lanul. P. Pi. 
C. x\ 1. 13 Yf he quike by-quetne hem auht 'ober wolde helpe 
aquite here dettes. c 1400 Bom. Bose 6744 if his wynnyng 
W so lite, That his labour wole not acquyte Sufliciantiy al 
his lyvyug. 1473 Caxton Jason 67 It oenoueth that I ac- 
quits myn avuwe. 1398 H. Vong tr. Diana 51 The debt . . 
which .. ueare iieueraulc toacquite. a 184a Qu aui. EJ t&tMrar* 
in Farr’s -S’. P. (18481 xa6 The sweetness of the season does 
invite Your steps* to visit Timnah, and acquire Your last 
night'* promise. 17*8 Pope Odyss. xx. 369 This gift acquits 
.he dear respect 1 owe. 1770 Junius Lott. jd. 904 An obliga- 
tion he wa* . . unable to acquit. 1809 I. Taylor Enthux. 
1 7. 146(18671 A responsibility that can never be absolutely 
acquitted. 183a Slsmondi l tat. Repub. vijf 173 It was not 
till the month of April, 1370 . • that theycoufa acquit the 
enormous sum of 300,000 florins. 

1 2. To discharge the claims or duties of (on 
office), to perform, fulfil, accomplish, finish Obs. 

c 1530 I.d. Berners v 4 rM«r (1814) 175 Thewhiche knyghte 
. . hath aquyted the Pone Noyre, and acheued all alone the 
aduenturex of that place, tflge Davie* in Chalmers' Eng. 


roofs V. 88/3 Nor con a judge his office well acquit If he 
possess'd or either party be. a 1870 Hacxkt /.i/Sr ^/Williams 
ti. it Like Samuel, when he haa acquitted hts government, 
he liv'd in estimation like the chief of the prophets. 

8. To discharge (a debt arising out of something 
done to or for us) ; to pay bock, pay off, requite (1 
benefit or injury), arch. 

c 1314 Guy IVarw. 30 Here is thine hors, Y glue it te, When 
Ichaue nede, aquite it me. 1093 Gower Coif. HI. 359 Thus 
wolde I for my last word bexecne. That thou my love aquite, 
as I deserve, f 1440 Aforte Arthur 48 (18x9) Welle ocquyt- 
mte thou it me. That I haue worshipped any knyght. xgap 
Wolsxv in Kiln Orig. Lott . l 104. H. 9 And as my poors 
shot increase, so thal I not fayle to acquyte your kyiidnes. 
>839 A Goodly Prvmer (>834) 60 Make us that we acquit not 
evu for evil, c ite Jackson Creed vil xvili. Wks. VII. 130 
Some reward sufficient to acquit or countervail his pains. 
iyo8 Gay Fabtos 1. xv. 45 When services are thus acquitted, 
Be sure we pheasants must he spitted. 

t A To discharge (a debt arising out of some- 
thing done by us) ; to pay for, atone ior (an offence). 
Obs. 


sj993 Shake Lncr. 1071 Till life to death acquit my forced 
offence. 1998 B. Yong tr. Diana 95 What haue I done, that 
I haue not acquitted. Or whnt excesse, that is not amply 
paied? x 0 oo Hey wood x Edw. /V, 18 Vntil at Tyburn you 
acquit the fault. 

t6. To cancel (a debt due to us), to surrender, 
give up (a claim or right). Obs. rare. 

1849 Sei.dkn Laws of Eng. 1. xix. 35 (1739) The Lord might 
acquit his own title of Bondage, but no man could be made 
free without the act of the whole body. 

II. To acquit the claimant or creditor. 

+ 8. To payoff (a person in respect of a debt due 
to him, a benefit or injury received of him); to 
repay, requite, be quits with. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 3084 Dan schalt bov him acquyte wel ! 
of at ys shrewidnesse. Ibid. 3998 Oftc sche do)» me gyle, 
Y hope to Mahoun bat jute y schel ! one* n-quyte hur wyle. 
f*4»S Wyniown Cron. ix. x. 70 Thar -of I dare the welle 
acqw> te. 1* t$M$ Skelton Poems 180 Scrybbyl thou, scrvbyll 
thou, rayle or wryght, Wright what thou wylte, I xall the 
aquyte. 1580 Tusker flush, vii. x6 So many a* looue me, and 
v-.u me aright. With treasure and pleasure, I richly acquits. 
1598, Siiaks. Aferch. Ven. v. i. 138 Par. For as I heare he was 
much bound for you. Ant. No more then I am wei ac- 
quitted of. «8M — Hen. V, 11. ii. 144 Their faults are open, 
Arrest them to the answer of the Uw, And God acquit them 
of their practises. 

1 7. To discharge or dispossess (a person of some- 
thing belonging or due to him); deprive of. Obs. 

a 1300 Florin 4 til. 208 per nis non so riche king pat dor*t 
entermeten of cni such ping And be Admiral hit mi^te iwite 
pat he nere of his lif aquite. 1 1300 A\ Alts. (W.) 3868 Y am 
of Tcicc deschurgid, Of Mede, and of Assyre aquyted. 

III. To aetjuit the debtor, prisoner, person 
charged or responsible. 

+ 8. To pay the debt for and free (a debtor or 
prisoner) ; to deliver, ransom. Obs. 

£ 1*3 o Ancren Riwte 394 Ne telleft me him god feolawe 
b«t Iei6 his wed ine Giwerie uorto aewiten ut his fere? 1 1380 
Sir h crumb. \ 453 He schal be kept, by swete tesous, tor to 
aquytye on o? qus. If he wer take there. 1998 Spenser h.Q. 
1. vii. 52 For, till I have acquit your captive knight, Assure 
your xelfe, I will you not forsake. 

+ 9. To cancel the debt of and set free (one’s own 
debtor or prisoner); to release, liberate. Obs. 

X 37 S Barbour Bruce xix. 937 He send and acquyt hyin all 
planly. And gaf the trewLs wp onpinly. rtj86 Chaucer 
Freres 299 Pay anoon, let sc, Twelf pens to me, and I 
the wil acquite. 1630 Prynne God No Impostor 33 A man 
who hath two just, two deepe ingaged Debtors, doth freely 
acquite the one. 

10. To set free, release, liberate, deliver, rid (a 
person ofoxfrom a duty, obligation, or burden), arch. 

1483 J. Bakkt in Bury Wilts 91 (1850) To a qwyte the said 
Seynt Marie preest of the taske Abbott's cope, and alie 
maner charges. 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 26 a, Theye 
were acquited agay nste theiro lordeof al manner of service*. 
cx0sy Up. Hall Da aids Ps. Metaphr. vii, From bloudy spipht 
Of all my raging enemies Oh ! let thy ( mercy me acquite. 
1654 J KR * Taymw Brat Pres. 97 To acquit us from our search 
after this question in Scripture. 1896 in Cot. Bee. Perm. I. 
408 Desired of the Governor to he acquitted of his assistance- 
snipp. 1701 Swot Cant. Nobles 4 Com. Wks. 1755. II. 1. 98 
To be acquitted of all their debts. 1853 A rabian'B rghts 131 
(Routl.) The liberty you grant me acquitx you of all obliga- 
tion cowards me. 

1L To set free or clear from a charge or accusa- 
tion ; to exculpate, exoneiatc, declare not guilty 
C of formerly from the tiling charged). 

c 1388 Ciiauci- k Penoues 7 *. 105 A man may aquyte himself 
byfom God by penaunre. 13m Lanc.i- P. Pi. C. xxi. 394 
lch . . Hope aquyte and aquykye * bat was aqueynt horw 
syrne. r 1450 Aferlin 87 Vlfyn is somewhat &-quytte of the 
synne that ne hadde in the love makinge. ija* More Here- 
syes 111. Wks. X557, at «/» I'han may the iudgex acquite and 
assoyle the defendaunt. s 0 ii Bible Job x. 14 Thou wilt not 
acquite me from mine iniquitie. x8eo Sanderson Serm., 
Ad Pop. 1. iiL (1674 137, 1 hope . . to acquit his Holiness and 
Truth and Justice from all sinister imputations. 1739 Ro- 
bertson Hut, Scott. I. tv. 311 The jury under these circum- 
stances could do nothing else but acquit him. 1833 Ht. 
M artinrau Loom 4 Lugger 11. v. 108 To acquit him wholly of 
the charge. s88» McCarthy Hist. Own Time IV. liii. 149 
Three others wete acquitted after a long trial 
+ 12. reft. To discharge, free, deliver, rid, oneself 
{of any thing). Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x\ r m. 74 Hot we acquyt vi vtirlv, That 
none of vs will stand to ficht. 1489 Caxton Fayt of Armet 
111. xxiiL 993 He is lyke his seruant and in hys mercy, unto 
tyme that he haue acquytted hym self of hys raunson. 1818 
Surflkt & M arkh. Countrcy Par me 687 The Hart . . vvhea 
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Hee teeth hfmaelfe neere pursued by the dome, indeuoureth 
and beetlrreth hlnwelfe now to acquits ana rid huneelfe of 
them. 1871 Milton Samson 896 Gods unable To acquit them* 
selves, and prosecute their foes But by ungodly deeds, *7** 
F. Fullkr Medic. Gymnast 3 Observe how Nature acquits 
her self of what we commonly call a Cold. iM) Rich aidsom 
Gmndison vs (1781) III. 915 What shall 1 do to acquit my- 
self of the addresses of this Count of Belvedere t 
13 . To discharge oneself {of duty or responsi- 
bility). Hence, simply , To discharge the duties of 
one's position, perform one's part on any occasion. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 880 Ther can no man in hum- 
hi esse him acquite As woman tan. e 1490 Merlin 39 Ye were 
foies in youre art, that wolde not « -quite you as trewe men. 
1479 Caxton Jason 1 16 The daye of thy promesse is passed 
thou acqultest the not. 19*3 l.n. Hfrnkm Froissart I. cxi. 
133 Ye knowe right welt howe 1 haue aquyt myselfe. 1594 
Siiakh. Rich. llT, v. v. 3 Couraginus Richmond, Well hast 
thou acquit thee. 186a Fui.i kr Worthies II. 488 (1840) Those 
flowers carry it clearly, which acquit themselves to a double 
sense, sight and smell. 1976 Gibbon Dec/. 4 * F. I. x. 903 They 
acquitted themselves of their important charge with vigilance 
and success. 1863 Tksckrray Pendtunis xlvii. 419 Ijuiy 
Mirabel . . in a common note of invitation or acceptance ac- 
quitted herself very genteelly. 1876 Simpson Sch. Shahs. 1 . 
He was present and acquitted himself like a man. 
t b. With complement : To perform one's part as, 
prove oneself. Oh. 

164a Fuller Ifolv 4 Pro/. St. u. xvi. xto Hard, rugged 
and dull natures of youth acquit themselves afterwards the 
jewclls of the countrey. 1695 — Ch. Hist. ix. 174 The Queen 
. . acquitted herself more then Woman in her masculine re- 
solutions. 

Acquit (&kwrt\ ppl. a. an-//. [Short for ac- 
q /tiled, acquitted , on analogy of pa. pples. like hit, 
lit, hid. See Quit.] Acquitted, cleared, set free. 

1393 Gower Com/ 1 . 36a Nought as he wolde, it was acquit. 
14OO 4 Past. Lett. 434, II. St, 1 am iyght ilk aqwyt. 1551 
Robinson More's Ctofiia 15, I am herin clerely acquytte and 
discharged of nil blame. 1674 Goi>. 0/ Tongue 4 6, 137 We 
may then . . see him we censur'd acquit, and our selves 
doom'd. 1875 Ulackmorr A. Lorraine I. xi. B8 Hilary lx>r- 
ra no was quite acquit of Oxford leading-strings. 

t Aoqtii t, sh. Oh. f f. the vb. ; cL Fr. acquit, 
OFr. aquit , aeuit, f. aquifer to A- quit.] The act 
of acquitting ; discharge ; guarantee ; acquittance, 
acquittal. 

1475 Caxton Jo ton 33 Madame 1 haue scruid you as well 
as to me is possihU- . . for thacquite of chiualerye. a ipi 
Hi 1 yaj* in looms' R. Fr. Rom. (1858) III. 135 The sayd 
ahlxit . . demaunded of him familiarly the sauf conduyt and 
acquite for the count revs and landcs of heyonde the sea. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. rji note, Family, and only 
by way of acquit. 

Acquitment t&kwrtinent). 1 Oh. [a. OFr. 
aquitement action of acquitting. See Acquit v. and 
-mknt.] The action of acquitting, discharging, or 
releasing ; acquittal, discharge, release. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xiv. 98(185*1 The indulgent arrears 
whi« h those judiciall Acquitments had in gaged him in. 1643 
— Petrachordon 191 On both sides the acquitment will be 
reasonable, if the liundagc be intolerable. 1883 tr. Erasmus , 
v Varies Enc, 2- Creditable acquitment of ovr-elves in any 
utu a station of life. 1703 M anton Ex jus. Is. 1 i . 6 Wks. 187 c 
III. 320 It is God that justifieth, the whole business of your 
acquitment is earned on by the l.ord. 1810 Bfntham Art 
0/ Packing ( 18211 255 The judge's certificate of acquitment. 

Acquittal tjtkwilil). Also < 6 acquitayle, 
aoquytaylle, 6 aoquyghtall, 6 8 aoqulttall. [f. 
Acquit v. + -al 54 . Also in late Anglo-Fr. (Little- 
ton).] 

1 1 . Payment, repayment, requital, or retribution ; 
an amends, set-off, or counter-consideration. Oh. 

r 1410 Lydg. Minor Poems ( 1840 89 To xhewe how moche 
that konnyng may availe; And wey ageynwardes the fro- 
wanl acquitayle. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe of James I (r8i8) 
2« Thay were ail takyn, and byhedid at Edynburi lie. The 
Queue did herselfe grete worship for here trew acquit- 
alle | printed ucquitnble]. 1547 Heywoop Wit 4 Foliyi 1846) 
s The sotts pleaseure in this last acquyghtall Counterwayleth 
his payne. 1740 H. Walvole Lett, to II. Mann 900(2834) 
II. 974, 1 have been long in arrears to you, but I trust you 
will take this huge letter as an ncquittaf. 

2 . Release or discharge from debt or obligation; 
» Acquittance 3. Oh. exc. in Imio. 

1463 J. Barkt in Bury Wills (2830) 49 My executours . . 
shall make a clere declarncion and a trewe account}*, * yeerly 
. . for here trewe acquytaylle. 1841 Termes dc la Levy To 
acquit and discharge him of all rents, services, and such 
like : This discharge is called acquitall. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet., Acquittal . . signifies in one sense to be free from 
entries and molestations of a superior lord for services issuing 
out of lands. 1815 Scott /.d. 0/ Isles iv. xxvii. The ring and 
spousal contract both, And fair acquittal of his oath. 
t8. A release, or deliverance, from liability or 
risk. Cf. Acquittance 4. Oh. rare. 

1818 Bolton Floras tv. 11 . 992 Nor was the forbearance of 
him [Caesar] an acquitall any longer ; for Brutus, and Cas- 
sius . . conspired to assassinate him. 

4 . A Kiting free, or deliverance from the charge 
of on offence, by verdict, sentence, or other legal 
process. 

a KM More Wks. 938 < R.> The chaunceler . . neuer durst 
abyoethe tryal of xli men for his acquitayle : but was fain 
by frandship to geat a pardon. 1809 Coax instit. loua, 
Hereof cometh acquitall, and quietus esf, (that bi) that hee is 
discharged. 177a Justins Lett. Pref. 13 The jury should 
bring in a verdict of acquittal. 1840 Macaulay Clive 88 The 
sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of 
approbation. 

5 . Discharge 'of duty' ; performance. 

s <88 Milton Lett, qf State (1851) 344 Hie own deserts in 


the diligent acquittal of his trust rtjg I. Taylor Spirit. 
Despottsm ft 4. 134 For the acquittal of none of these perplex- 
ing duties does a church receive one word of guidance. 

Acquittance iftkwi't&ns), sh. Forms : 4 aquit- 
ans, aoquetaunoe, aoquitanoe, 5 aquetons, 4-6 
aoquitaunoe, 6- aoquittanoo. [a. OFr. aquit once 
n. of action, f. aquifer. See Acquit v. and -anck. 
Cf. Quittance.] 

1 . The action of Kttling or satisfying the legal 
demands of othen, the clearing off of debt or obli- 
gation ; satisfaction, settlement, repayment. 

133s R. Brunnr Chnm. 156 Ten housand mark ft mo, hat 
now er in balance . . 1 salle bring him to stalk, hot he mak me 
ocquitance. c 1480 Curtnsye in Bahees BookK 1868) 319 Of i e 
resayuer apeke wylk 1 , pat fermys resAynys wytturly Of 
gmyuys, and hum aquetons makes, c 2590 Everyman in Hari. 
Dodsl. I. *97 Knowledge, give me the scourge of penance, 
My flesh therewith shall give acquittance. 1789 Junius 
Lett, xiii. 57 This may lie an acquittance of favours upon 
the turf. 

2 . lienee, putting the result (however attained) 
for the means : The act of releasing from a debt or 
obligation ; release, discharge. 

c 1360 Ciiaucer A.B.C. 60 And with his blotxl he wrote 
that bliafull bill Upon the crosse as generall acquetautue, 
To every penitenL c 1400 Rom. Rose 4707 1 .ovc it is an hale- 
fulle pees, A free acquitaunrc withoutc rcleei. s$a8 Perkins 
Prof Bk. iu 1 148 (16421 66 If a man hr ng an Actiun of dehi 
against me . . and I plead against him acquittance. 1594 tr. 
Littleton, Tenures 31 b. Service by homage aunccmtreldraw- 
eth to hym acquitaiice, that is to save, the I .orde oughte to ac- 
quite hys tenante against al other lordes above h m of cverye 
manner of service. 1607 Fkltham Resolves if. v Wks. 1677, 
168 The whole worlds wealth is a bribe too small to win 
him [Death] to acquittance. 1879 Mamvki.i. Rehearsal 
Transp. 1. 307 If a man be in the Churches debt once, ’tin 
very hard to get an acquittance. 1848 Mm. Pol. F.eon. II. 
60 Payment in bank-notes is a complete acquittance to the 
payer. 

3 . A writing in evidence of n discharge ; a release 
in writing ; a receipt in full, which bars a further 
demand. Also aft rib. as acquittance -roll. 

1377 Langi, P. PI. H. xiv. 18 1 He shuldc take |-e ocquitance 
ns quik ’and to )*: qued sch ewe it. 1393 J. Croxton in Test. 
Rborae. (28361 186, 1 will that the Marne company sele Kobyn 
another generall acquitnns, and gif hym xlr. 1931 Dial, on 
Lotus of Kug. ii. xlii. 138 (1638) The crediiour iiad taken 
an acquittance of him without paying him his mony. 1588 
Siiaks. L.L.L. 11. i. 161 Doyct, you can produce acquit- 
tances For such a Huntme. M4 Loudon Gac. mdccccxciv. 4 
Lost . . n File with Writings and Acquittances, supposed to 
be dront not far off the Exchange, London. 1707 Arhctii not 
Hist. 7 . Bull 62 The same man bought and sold to himself, 
paid the money, and gave the acquittance. 1844 Queen's 
Regal . 4 Orti. Army *37 An acquitumre-roll, containing the 
names of the Men of each Troop, or Company, and showing 
the debts and credits, with the Signature of each Man. 189a 
M c Culloch Taxation 11. vi. 994 <cd. 21 The lax on receiptx, 
or acquittances for money, was introduced into this country 


+ A. Deliverance, release (from danger or trouble). 
Cf. Acquittal 3. Oh. rare. 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City 0/ God viil xvi. 307 That per- 
fection . . that is promised vs after our acquittance from 
mortalitie. x6ai 31 Laud Serin. (1847)55 Neither of these 
elements [fire and water] have any mercy, but the ‘mercy 
of the Highest’ was his acquittance from both. 

6. Exoneration from a charge; remission of 
offences ; dbcharjje. - Acquittal 4. rare. 

161a T. Taylor Titus ill. 3 ( 16m) 61*8 They rest herein ax a 
sufficient acquittance from all tneir vnrignteousnes. 1783 
lli'RKK Sp. on For 's E. tud. Bill Wks. 1842 I. 286 They 
gave him a full and complete acquittance from nil charges erf 
retiellion. s86o(*. Innl h Scoff, in Mid. Ages 193 Purgation 
and acquittance according to nncient law, 

0. Discharge (of a duty) Acquittal 4. rare. 

,Mg W. G. 1 * At grave Ceutr. Arabia 1 . 22^ The precise 
exactitude required in the acquittance of religious duties. 

t Acqui ttance, r - Oh. rare. [f. the sb. Cf. 
to receipt an account, to pension, etc.] tram. To 
give an acquittance or discharge ; to discharge. 

1484 Marg. Paston in Past. Lett. 490 II. 259 The sewtys 
wer Vythdrawyn on bolhe partves, and iche of hem aquy- 
tauncyd othyr. 1990 Greene Neuer too late (i6cr>) 3 Nor 
am [I] a Pitgrime to acquittance sinne with penance. 1994 
Shake. Rich. Ill, 111. vii. 233 Your meere enforcement Hhall ac- 
quittance me From all the impure blots and stayne* thereof. 

Acquitted l&kwi t»cl\ ppl.a , fnrmerlv Arg' it. 
[f. Acquit r. + -Ki).] Discharged, released, set free, 
exonerated (from a charge or offence'. 

1879 Marg. Mason Tickler Tickled 8 Hut what have these 
acquitted Offenders got by this Excuse.? 178a Burke A/. 
F.eon. Re/. Wks III. 247 It is not possible to give a fair 
verdict by which he will not .stand acquitted. 

Aoquittcr (Akwiuo. [f. A<quit v. + -erL] 
One wuo acquits, or releases. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBii* VII. 101 He will be but 
a languid aequitter. 1899 Times 96 Dec. G/j If we are to 
maintain our position am the lieirM of Bacon und the acquit- 
ten of Galileo. 


(dkwi-tu)\ vbl. sb. ff. Acquit v. 4. 
-'irolj A discharging, setting free, or releasing. 
(Now mostly gerundial.' 

M 3 * Pol. Poems k Songs II. 150 Ffor coney ens and for 
myne acquytyn^e Ayenst God and n^eyne abusyon. (88 • 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. ft 5. 41 RelationHof Acton, iv Com- 
merce, 9 Acquitting, Discharge, Quittance. Mod. 1 he jury 
hesitated about ncouitting the prisoner. 

Acrftldehydc (re kra id/hoid'. Client, ff. L. 
acr - is , acrid + Aldrhtde.] One of the polymeric 
modifications of Altikhydc. 


-889 Roacoa Rlem. Ckem. 390 Aldehyde b capable of ex- 
bung in three ocher peculiar states . . a third modification 
termed Acraldehyde boils at ivo*. The molecular formula 
appears to be CiHsO. or aiCiHiOk 
; Aovaaii (JUcr^ nift). J'hys. [mod. L. f. Gr. & 
priv. 4- it pin ov skull.] Defective development con* 
sisting in the ab.-ence partial or total of the skull. 
1S49 ga Todd Cycl. Anat . 4 Phys. IV. 996/2 Acrania does 
ot seem to interfere with uterine life. 


AamIbI i&krei niil , a. [f. mod. L. Acrania, 
sb. pi., applied by Haeckel to the lowest type of 
Vertcbrata , represented by ihe A m/hioxt/s ocLance- 
lot : see prcc.] 

(870 Roli.ebton A nim. Life 29 In all Vertebrata. with the 
exception of the A m/hioxus, which h hence called 'Acranial,* 
the neural canal widens considerably in the anterior region 
of the body. 1878 Bell Gegenbauers Elem . Comp. Anat, 
4 4 The indifferent stage in which the head is found in the 
Acrania makes it impossible to distinguish any diatinct 
cephalic skeleton 

Aers.ua, rare - 1 . [f. next + -al.] Ill-regu- 
latcd, untemjvered. intemperate. 

1891 S. Juim Margaret II. xi. 391 '*871* 'Acrasial Philo- 
gamyT Brother Falward, what is that?' ‘That/ replied 
Edward, 'is on incurable malady to which young persons 
are subject.’ 

t Acrasy. Oh. fad. med. I.. ana si a, which 
seems to contuse Gr. unp&aia ill-temperature, Iradly* 
mixed quality (f. a/ept rvs \nmixcd, i.ntempered, in- 
temperate) applied by Hippocr. to meats, with 
uupuoia impottnee, want of self-coiumand if. 
rij s powerless, without authority, without self-com- 
mand, incontinent ^.] Irregularity, disordci, intern- 
peiance. In Spinners I'ae/ie Queenc , intern] eiance 
or incontinence personified as an tnchnntress. 

1996 Si’KN'sk.r /'’. Q. 11. xii, motto, Guyon . . 1 >oth overthrow 
the Bower of Blis, And Acrasy defeat. 1617 S. 1 )[anikl| 
Hist. Eng. (1617) 156 A time [reign of Henr> III] that hath 
yeclded notes of great varirtie with many examples of 
acraste, and diseased State, bred both by the inequality, of 
this Princes manners, and the impatience of a Htuhlx.rne 
Nobility. 2707 PuiLLira, Acrat/a, ladispositiuh, Dborder. 
[Also as in Baiiev.] 1731 HaiuvY, vol. II. Acrasy ’with 
Physiciansi the Excess or Predominancy of one Quality nlwvc 
another in Mixture, or in the Constitution of a Human Body. 
1780 Cornish Life of Fimtiu 84 iT.’ A little prone to anger, 
but never excessive in it, either as to measure or time ; which 
acrasicH . . occax on great uneasiness. s8(8 'i oi>d, Acrasy , 
F.accsm, irregularity. 

t A orUuim, Oh. [ad. Gr. hepbrtapa break- 
fast, f. duparo $ neat (wine).] See quot. 

(8eg w. Tavi OR in Monthly Mag. XX. 34 An acratism was 
the old name for a whet, or cordial. 

+ Acrase (akre»*s), v. Oh. Also 6 aorase, 6 7 
Morase, aooraiM, aooraie. [Either formed on 
Eng. vb. Cha/k, with A- pref. 10, or a. Fr. anase-r 
(( otgr. accrazer) var. of ?c/aser • see A- fief, o) f. a 
simple ^ eraser, cogn. w. Eng. C hazk, Ci a.-h, f.Nonie 
kras-a, krasa , to shiver, crush. A- refashioned as Ac- 


in ^ after woids f. L.] To weaken, impair, enfeeble. 

1949 Chekk Hurt 0/ Sedition (1641 38 With cold in the 
nignti which aenueth the body. 1577 87 Hounsiikd CM ton. 
111 . 1040/2 By glutting of meats wlucn wcakeneth the bodie, 
and with cold m the nights which accraxelh the lxidie. 

+ Acrased (akr, ‘ */d), ///.<». Oh. [f.prec, 4- -*D.] 

1 . V\ < nkened, enfeebled, diseased in body, aftefctea 
w ith illness, indisposed ; impaired. 

1911 State Pap. Hen. VIII, VI. 83 The same day I spoke 
with the King, my I-ody was sum what accrased. 1940 Whit - 
1 inton 7 n l lyes Off. 1. 37 The maner of phisycions is lo be 
Mowed, wht< he with easy medicynes cure them that be a 
lyiell acrased. 1969 Jewel Kept, to Hardingwbw 183 Then 
is M. Hardings argument much acrased, and concludcih not 
nu much, as is pretended, a 1870 Hack in L/rof H ’iltiams 11. 
100 No good physician will try experiments upon un accrued 
bod). 

2 . Mentally affected : crazed. 

1978 Gascoigne in Nichols’s Prog. Q. Flit. 1 . 496 A Porter! 
surely then He eylher wan arcrased, Or cUe, to see so many 
men His spirit* were amused. (634 Sir J. H ahi ngton A riostos 
(hi. Fur. xl\ 1. xvi. u6 Don I .eon with these neues was so 
accra/ed. He seemed in a traunce. 

Aore (^’koi). Forms: 1 (aoer), «oer, aeojrr ; t ra- 
ker ; 2 7 aker ; 5 akere, akyre, bakere ; 5-ft akir; 
6 aoer; 4 aore. PI. acres : in 1 raoeraa, aoraa, 2 5 
akrea. [OF.. steer , aeer, copn. w. Goth. aki ~s, ON. 
akr, OSax. accar, OFris. either, OllG. aehar; L. 
ager, Gr . dyplx ; Skr. ajras plain; originally 'open 
country, un tenanted land, forest'; cf. Gr.thpwr, L 
agresfis wild, aypein a hunter, feragrare to rove ; 
then, with advance in the agricultural state, pasture 
land, tilled land, an enclosed or defined piece of 
land, a piece of Und of definite size, 0 land measure. 
Very early adopted in med. L. and OFr. as aera, 
acre, whence the mod. spelling for the regular aker!\ 
1 . A piece of tilled or arable Und, a field. Oh. 
exc. in God's Acre [frum mod. Germ.] a church- 
yaid. and prop, names as Long Acre. 
f 979 Rushw. Gasp Matt. xii. t Bode se hwlend )mrh acraa. 
c (odd Ags. Cost., ibid., Se Hmlend fdr ofyr wceras [ MS. f, 
aeryrasj. cram Hatton Gasp., ibid . , Se Ha; lend for ofer 
bkercR, e (000 Ags. Go$p. Matt, xxvii. 8 Forfmin is se a»cer 
Xehaten Achetdemagh, hast is . . Modes meyr. c 1180 Hatton 
liosp., ibid., Forbam y< se aker xehaten Aiheldemoch, bet 
ys . . Modes aker f / indi /. 4 / Rushw. lond Modes, Modes iondL 
im R. Brunnk Caron. 115 Pottle with alle he recchcsxe, ft 
akrex, ols fwi wonnen, Porgh her douhiinesne, he lond borgh 



AGBS. 


W rannen. e 14M Wvmtown Crwt, vin. uvL 70 De My) 
naris akyre il callyd wet, And men sayis, bath Horn and 
Man In fimt-Akyre was Iwgyd bon. iA Caxton G. d Sr 4 * 
Tour f vj, A good man . . named Nabot which had an Aker of 
a Vine yard. i 4 m N. Careen ran Geog. D flirt, n. a tra Some 
purtel* of grouudshould an posture* bee dSuided from Woody 
acres, a 1900 Diviikm 7 k AYr O'. Etheredge 33 Spite of 

all those fable-makers, lie never aow’d on Almnm acres. 

Lommiow Mite. Poems, Gotf* Acre, 1 like that ancient 
Saxon phrase, which calls The burial ground God's Acre t . . 
This is the field and Acre of our God, This is the place where 
human harvests grow. 

b. By modem writers the pl.aottrisused rhetorically 
for lands, fields, landed estates. Broati acres, ex- 
tensive lands. 

2 . A definite measure of land, originally os much 
as a yoke of oxen could plough in a day; afters 
wards limited by statutes 5 Kdw. I, 31 Kdw. Ill, 
2 \ lit n. VIII, to a piece 40 poles long by 4 broad 
( W4K4 1 sq. yds.), or its equivalent of any shape. 

1 Normally, it was understood to consist of thirty -two fur- 
rows of the plough, a furlong in length. 1 A. S. Elite in N. 4 
Q. 16 Sept. 1 88a, 230. 

r 1000 AScnuc Dial, in OE. 4 La/. (Thorpe Altai 8) ASlce 
dies k iccal erian fillne aecer ofSfte mare. 1038 44 Charter 
of Eadweard, Cad. Dipt. IV. 77 An my ten he doferware trace. 
A teuton asceras Jmrto. *377 I^amoi.. /*. Pi. B. vl 4 , 1 have 
an half acre to eric. t >400 Palladia* oh Hash. v. 15 Thre 
hors a yere an acre wel sufficeth. 14M Moaners 4 Newtek. 
Exp*. 326 , 1 have )evcn to John Hamondes wyffe iiij. hakeret 
of a eta _ 1494 Fas van v 11. coxxii. 246 An acre contcyneth *1. 
perches in length, and iiii. in brede : Sc iiii. acres make a yerde, 
and v. yerdes make an hyde. and viii. hydes make a knyghtes 
fee, by the whiche reason, a knyghtes fee shuld weld# clx. 
aoe», &. that is denied tor a plough# tyll in a ycrc. isoe 
Arnoi.ii Chroa. <181 1) 173 Of what lengith soo cucr they be, 
dx. perches make an akir. ijp Records: Ground* t of Arte* 
208 <1 57 j 1 A Rod of lands, which# some call a mode, some a 
yard# lamle, and Mime a Farthendele. 4 KarthendcU make an 
Acre. 15B1 Staekord Rxam.qf Com/l. 11. 43(1876) One Acer 
bearing® as much Come as two most commonly were wont to 
do. i6m Cakkw Cornwall 36 a, Commonly thirtie Acres 
make a farthing land, nine farthiugs a Cornish Acre, & four# 
Cornhli Acres, a Knight's fee. stso Shahs. Temp. 1. 1 70 Now 
would t give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre or barren 
land, ms Cait. Smith Virginia iv. 126 English Wheat will 
yeeld hut sixteen# bushels an akcr. 1869 J. WfoauuuK) Syst. 
Agrk.KxtAuxsi An Acre is one hundred and sixty square Lug, 
or Pearch of Land, at sixteen foot and a half to the Perch ; 
but of Coppice, wood eighteen toot to the Perch is the usual 
allowance. But an Acre sometimes is estimated by the pro- 
portion of Seed used on it ; and so varies according to the 
Richness or sterility of the Lund. 1891 Petty Pol. Aunt. 
52, 121 Irish Acres do make 196 English Statute Acres. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. a 12 Their estates were bound 
to the last acre. 1799 J. Routt hi son Agric. in Perth, A 
Scotch acre commonly - 6084 square yards. If the differences 
ol inches were narrowly attended to in making the Scotch 
chain, a Scotch acre would be equal to 6150*7 square yards. 
>®?7 Crahur Par. Reg. 11. 348 He, for his acres few so duly 
paid, That yet more acres to his lot were laid. 

b. loosely in //. Isirge quantities, a wide ex- 
panse. 

1830 Gkn. P. Thompson Exerc. (1843! I. 317 If the King 
wants a yacht, or Her Majesty’s Grace would like a few 
acres of real lace. i86$Ca«iyi.k Fredh. Gt. II. v. vi. 111 lie 
. . writes cunningly acres of despatches to Prince Eugene. 

1 3 - Asa lineal measure: an oaro length, 40 pules 
ora furlong {t.e. furrow-length) ; an aore breadth, 

4 poles or J J yards. 06 s. or dial. 

c 1380 Sir Ffrunth. 971 pe frensche men Jrai made reculle! 
a el an aken, leu^h#. Ibid. *770 pay dryuen hern a^en an 
aker lenghc* 1 <4>S Wyntown Cron, vii, tv. i6a And fra it a 
snere we** drawyn . . I Jirge thrr akyre levnth of Land, c 1440 
Morte A rfhnrr 3850 With be lussche of fre launcc he lyghte 
one liys schtddyrn, Ane akerc longhe one a launde, ftille 
lothely wondide. 1313 Fitziikrbkrt Hash. <1334) Ca, xvi. 
tore and a halfe, to the perche or pole, foure perches to an 
acre in bredth, und forty# perches to an acre in lengthe. 
>335 Cove an si.v 1 Sam. xiv. 14 The first daughter that Iona* 
thas and his warien liearer dyd, was . . with in the length of 
halue an aker of londe. |s6ii An halfe acre of land. Mare. 
halfe a furrow of an acre of land. | a 1340 [ K. Jambs of Scot!.] 
Christie Kirk of the Greae viii. Be ane aikerbraid it cam not 
neir him. x8o« Holland Pliny (1634) I. 117 The length of 
the very demy Island . . is not aboue 87 nnles and alialfe, 
and the breadth in no place lease than two acres of land. 

* 1803 Word* worth The Brothers (Chandon ed.) 31/a What 
a feast . To see an acre's breadth of that wide cliuOne roar- 
ing cataract ! 1809 Bawd wen Domesday Bit. 336 Four 

Vil lanes have there one plough, and nn acre of wixxf in length 
and one acre in breadth. 

4 . Comb, aore -land, ohs., ploughed or arable 
land ; aoro-ahot, obs., a payment or charge rated 
at so much per acre. Also Auhk-dalk, Acre-man, 
Aukk-btafk, q.v. 

a 1400 Chron. Engl. in Ritson's Met. Rom. II. 370 In thilke 
tune, in al this londe. On aker-lond ther nes yfounde Ne 
ton 11 lie houses never on Er then Hruyt from Troye com. 
147a K. Kokewoodr in Bury Wills 53 (1830) Also an acre 
londe inclosed, late purchased of Water Dey. 1583 Act 37 
Elis. xxiv. f 1. 3 Such of the said Sea-bunks as are not main- 
tained . . at the charge of any Township or by Acre-shot or 
any other common charge. 

*1 Aero (or A ore -fight), explained by Cowel as 
4 an <»ld soit of duel fought by single combatants, 
English and Scotch, between the frontiers of their 
kingdoms, with sword and lance,’ seems *o lie 
merely transliterated hv him from a med. L. pluase 
acramcommitterc in tlu* Anna la of Burton 1 337, where 
* ram (for pugnaui 1 is a bad translation of OE. 
camp combat, co ifuscd with L. campus, Fr. champ , 
and so with Eng. at re. From i.owel it has found 


ill way into mod. Diets., outside of which 'to fight 
aff sere * or 'acre-fight * has no existence. 
AoVMUl (/I'ksriibT), a. rare. [f. Aom 4 -ABLE.] 
Of or proper to an acre ; per acre. 

■Ms A. Young Trav.in France 341 As to . . the ocreaM* 
Pffy ofcom land, ths difference will be found very great 
«•*> Bence-Jonm Macm. Mag. Na 948, 314 Re- 
duction of the acreable rent for the number of wet acres taken. 

Amag* ff. Aoki + .aok.] Ex- 

tent or amount of acres ; acres collectively or in 
the abstract. Also attrib. as acreage-rate. 

*HS Tknnsnt Ceylon 11. 935 (ed. at Suitable lands 

yet to be brought under cultivation may add treble to the 
present acreage, sflfio Timet 4 Jan. 10/f The tenantry pay- 
tag a small acreage rate, ityi Smilks Character 'll 6e(ii 7 6) 
lne cultivable acreage of our country. 

Attft d » & kwd\ a. [f. Acre 4* -W> 2 .] Possessing 
acres, or landed estates; mostly in comp, as large- 
acred. 


,*®44 Dweaeu Cmiagshy it.lv. 74 It was from such mate- 
rials . . with great numbers, largely acred . . but without 
knowledge, genius . . or faith, that Sir Robert Peel was to 
form a great Conservative party. 1899 Geo. Eliot Adam 
Bede 31 If ever I live to be a large-acred man. 

Aorff dili. dial. [f.At-ltE + dale * I)kal :-OE. 
dal part share. J 'Lands in a common field, in which 
different proprietors held portions of greater or less 
quantities. North * Halliwell. 

Aoredit, obs. form of AcoREnrr v. 
t Aoremas. Obs. A cultivator of the ground, 
a husbandman, or ploughman. 

riooe .Ei.keic Gloss. 5 /Ecerman, agricola. 1389 R. Wimble- 
dun Serin, m Helmingh. MS. (also in Fox». A. 4 M.ix 56a) I. 
6aa) If |»e laborer™ were not, ho * prextis and kni^tin mosten 
bicmne acre men and heerdis. c 1400 Lay le / rsine 176 Acre- 
men yede to the plough. 

t Aoreine. Obs. [An entry copied from Diet, to 
Diet, since 17th c. ; its source has not been ascer- 
tained; und as the form of the word does not admit 
of explanation, there is ground to suspect its origi- 
nation in some error in tne transcription of a J.. or 
OFr. document. If the word existed, and is cor- 
rectly explained, it would be a square acre , i.e. a 
piece of land a furlong square ^ 48,400 sq. yds.] 

1869 J. WTohudok] Systema Agriculture (1681*) 331 An 
Acreme of I^ind in ten Acre*. 1706 Pmmrs, A creme . a 
law-word for ten Acres of Ijind. 1795 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
«.v. t Acreme of Land, len Acres of Lund. 1751 Chamhuks 
<>/., and 1819 Rkes Cyct. s.v., Acreme, a term Mometimes 
used in untiem law-lxmlc- for len acres. 

Aoreae, early f. Accueame v. Obs. to increase, 
f Aore-ataJF. Obs. uSee quotations.) 

i6ss Cotur., Curette, a plouah-Ktafle, or Akrr-stafTe (where- 
with the cutter is cleansed). lOidSwRri.RT^ Mark. Countrey 
Farm* 533 The ackcr-ataffe to cleanse the plowe when it 
shall l»e louden with earth or other vild matter. 1830 Fuller 
Pisgak-Sight 11. viii. >74 Let none turn their flatlet, aker- 
sheep-hooks, shuttles, needles, into swords, till first 
with Gedeon they lmve a warrant from God. 18A0 Roclhs 
Agric. A- Prices 1 . xxi. 539 The ploughman was provided with 
a pole shod with a flat iron, anil called in later times an aker- 
staff. 

Acrewe, early form of Accrue v. 
t Acrid, sb. Obs. [ad. Cr. huplba (110m. uupis) 
locust.] A locust. 

fxSSpCHKKR Matt. iiL 4 His meat waaacrids and wild honi. 
lOne of the terms introduced by Cheke in attempting to give 
a closer version of the Greek N.T. Used by no one else.] 
Aorid uu krid), a. [au iireg. and recent forma- 
tion on I.. ttcri -s sharp, pungent «f. root etc-, in 
acute, acid, acerb » + -in, perh. in imitation of acid. 
(T. Vr. here (in Colgr. 161 ij. Preceded in 17th c. 
by acrimonious, also by acris unchanged, and the 
more regularly for met I acriousi] 

1 . Hitter and hot or stinging to the taste, or having 
a similar effect upon the eyes, skin, and mucous 
membrane ; bitterly pungent, irritating, corrosive. 

171a tr. Pomets Hist. Drugs I. aar Of an acrid astringent 
taste. 173a Ahbuthnoi Rules of Diet eo6 Stimulating Sub- 
stances abounding with a pungent acrid Salt. 1784 Reid 
/*'/■ Hum. Muni vi. % as, 1B1 Gnawed and corroded by some 
acrid humour. 1784 Cow i»fr Task l. 448 The mariner, his blood 
inflamed With acrid salts. 1830 Lindlky Hat. Syst. Sot. 
139 this renin U extremely acrid, causing excoriations and 
blisters if implied to the skin. 1838 Mss. Browning Aurora 
Lrigh 49 The sweat of latmur in the early curse Has (turning 
acrid in six thousand years) Become the sweat of torture. 1888 
Bain Meat. 4 Mor. .SV. 39 In the third class of tastes, there is 
present an element arising through the nerves of Touch. . The 
acrid combines the fiery with the bitter. 

2 . Bitterly irritating to the feelings ; of bitter and 
irritating tenqicr or manner. (Stronger than acri- 
monious .) 

(Not in Johnson 1773.1 1781 Cowpph Charity 503 Their 
acrid temper turns, as booh as stirred, The milk of their good 
purpose all to curd. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 397 18581 He : 
wan found, clone at hand, to be no mean acrid man ; out at I 
heart a healthful, strong, sagacious moo. 1890 Mkrivalb 
Hist. Rom. Emp. VIII. lxiv. 139 1865) Tadtue grows more 
acrid, more morbid in temper, even to the /ns f, 

AoridiM iarkridain\ Chem. /V f. Acrid a. + 
-tne-Gt. -ipij daughter, derivative.] A crystalline 
substance, C„H # N, of the diphenyl group, isomeric 
with carbazol, extracted from coal-tar oil. 


*877 Fuwnks Man. Chem. 11 . 563. 

Acridity (akri-dTti). ff. 


Acrid a. + -itt ; cf. 


aiid-ity . A formation, having no prototype in Fr. 


ACBXOB& 


or L., which has superseded the more regular acri- 
tude and acrity, and to a mat extent the literal use 
of acrimony. Not in Todd 1818 ; in the qiot from 


Boorrie it is probably 1 
1 . The quality of bcii 


. an error.] 

being: acrid; a combination of 
bitterness' to the taste with irritancy or corroaioo to 
the mucous membrane ; pungent, inflammatory, or 
corrosive bitterness. 

1547 A. Boorok Herniary cccxxxii. 107 h, Half iaflrmitic 
[Strangury] may come thorowt oeredita or shorpnesa of the 
water. 184 Ediu. Rev. III. 13 An acid.jvh - — 


with an alltali . . destroys the acridity of 1 

Linolkv Hat. Syst. Sot . 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, 
are the general characters of this suspicious order, ltd 
Bartholow Afat. Med. 4 Thera/. (1879)319 When swallowed 
U leaves a sense of constriction and acridity in the throat. 
2 . Irritant bitterness of speech or temper, 
dff G. Mobsmth R. Feveret 1 . L 17 The very acridity of 
the Aphorisms . . sprang from wounded softness, not tram 
hardness. tMi Frrbr Henry IV 4 M. deMed. II. 915 
Madame La Marquise revelled in well-aimed acridity of 
speedivinexpresmbly provoking, xtts N. V. Nation XX XII. 
167 The acridity which marks his speeches is quite absent 
from his private conversation. 

Acridly (wkridli), adv. [f. Amin a. + -LY*.] 
In an acrid manner ; with sharp or irritating bitter- 
ness : a. to the taste or bodily senses. 

*793 Arernkthv in Phil. Traus. LXXXIII. 61 Not bo 
acridly or naiMcously bitter as common bile, 
b. to the feelings of others. 

*•17 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. i. 140 Complimentary har- 
angues, of which, as Loustnlot acridly calculates, * upwards 
of two thousand have been delivered within the last month/ 
Aeridness (a*kridnt«). rare. [f. Acrid a. t 
-KEH8.1 The quality of being acrid ; acridity. 

1780 Sir J. Hill Fam. Herbal. (1813' 27 The water is a 
gentle carminative, without any heat or acrid ness. 

Aortal onions (^krimuu nias), a. [ad. Fr. acri- 
monieux , -euse, Ad. metl. L. dcrimdn ids- us, f. ficri- 
monia ; see Acrimony and -ous.] 

1. 1 «Acrid i. arch. 


itfsa Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 180 I fit proceed 
of an acrimonious fretting humor, etc. 1846 Sir T. Brow nk 
Pseud. Eg. 336 Artificial! copnerow; . . is a rough and acri- 
monious kinde of salt. 1684 Hr. H. Power Exp. Philos. 1. 
6j A sharp and acrimonious vapour that strikes our nostrils. 
* 73 * Arbi iiinot Rules of Diet 298 All Substances that 
abound with an acrimonious Salt and Volatile Oil are hurt- 
ful >8*3 Marshall Gardening f 19, 3 a8 fed. 3) 'lhe sap is 
very 'even dangerously) acrimonious. 1896 Mill Logic iv. v. 
§4 I1868) II. 344 Natural .substances which possessed strong 
and acrimonious properties. 

2 . Bitter and irritating in disposition or manner; 
bitter-tempered. 

*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 60 Malignity thus acrimonious. 
1831 Scott Abbot \. tu Engaged in a furious and acrimonious 
contest. 1833 I. Taylor Fanaticism 1 x,a If . . his feelings 
are petulant and acrimonious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. hug. 
1 - 5*5 Only ; a single acrimonious expression escaped him. 
i8n May Coust. Hist. Eng. 1.1.541186)) Political hostility 
had been embittered hy the most acrimonious disputes. 

Acrimoniously tsc-krim^u niosli ,adv. [f.prec. 
+ -LY ^.] In an acrimonious maimer ; with irritat- 
ing bitterness or severity. 

1809 S. I vuheu Alik/. Hist. Fug. I V. 11. xxvii, 173 Commenc- 
ing and acrimoniously pursuing a personal and deadly war- 
fare against the queen. s866 C. C. Kri.ton Greece II. vii. 
114 They often differed, sometimes acrimoniously. 

AcrimonioUSnOBB (tT-krim Ju niasnes). 

[f. as prec. + -nkhs.] The quality or habit of being 
acrimonious. 

1818 In Todd, and subseq. Diets. 

Aorimony (arkrimani). [ad. L. Scrimdnia pun- 
gency, f. dert-s sharp ; see -Mont. Cf. Fr. aerr- 
v tonic ad. from the L. about the same time as tie 
Eng. word, and possibly its actual model.] 

1 . Biting sharpness to the taste or other bodily 
sense; pungency; irritancy: acriditv. arch. 

1543 Hkcon Christm. Betnq. 68 (1843) The acrimony and 
taitness of this dish shall so pierce your stomachs, that it shall 
minister to you an appetite and lust to devour the 01 her lhe 
more greedily. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 53 Pimperncll i* houie 
and dry without any acrimonie, or byting shnipnesse, 1635 
J.SwANiSjfor. Muudi vi. 83,195(1643)^ Water strained through 
ashes U endued with a certain tart and salt kind of acrimo.ilc. 
ins F. Fuller Medic. Gymn. 88 When the Blood of a Poor 
Consumptive W retch is . . loaded with Acrimony. 1804 Aaer. 
nbthy Surg. Obs. »Y'. 337 The effect of the acrimony of the 
putrid blood. 3830 Lindi.kv Hat. Syst. Rot. 214 (Tne milk- 
tree] is described . . to yield a copious stream of thick, rich, 
milky fluid, destitute of all acrimony. 1878 Gross Die. Ur in. 
Org. 33 To allay the acrimony of this fluid. 

2 . Sharp or irritating bitterness of disposition or 
manner. 

1618 Sis H. M \v in Fortescue Papers 47 Which may stir 
up a fresh acrimony in your Lordship towardes me. 1890 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. 11870) x6 Emulations, which are apt 
to rise and vent in obtoquious acrimony (even against the 
Prince), a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Rebel. 1 . 1. 33 They who 
flattered him most Before, mentioned him Now with the 
greatest bitterness and acrimony, tni Lanchorne Plutarch's 
Lives I. 105/a (1879) Cleon attacked him with mat acri- 
mony. lies Wellington Gen. DUp. 1 1 . 461 There is no 
occasion for interference or acrimony of expression, sflhji 
Fsoudh Hitt. Eng. 111 . xvi. 401 The acrimonies which tne 
debate had kindled. 

t A orioufl, a. Obs. [f. L. dcri-s pungent (f. root 
ac- sharp, in ac-id, ac-ute) * -oun, as in alaeri-oeu, 
hilari-ous, etc. The earliest 'adaptation of L. arris. 



▲C&OIiITHIO. 


AOBXSV. 

mod. Fr. 4 cre r attempted in Eng. (Grew* in 167?, 
used the L. mrit unchanged.) Superseded by the 
irregularly formed acrid.} Acrid. 

' (Grist Plants, Lect. vi. L (168a) *8i Acris in ilw com* 




mu. For lint, simply Hot, it is not : because there are 
many Hot Bodies which are not Acria . . Nor secondly, it is 
•imply Pungent, tdfta Weekly Mem, 038 Coihartieka* end 
whatsoever u serious, being hurtful * 1 % in Phil 7 ran*. 
XVI. 35a In the Gout the humour likewise is of a different 
Nature: sometimes Add, or Saline, and sometimes Acrious. 
s«M/^£XYI 1 1.34 The Acriuu. Particles of which it consists. 

tA'Orisy. Obs [ad. mod. L. acrisim, a. Or. d- 
1 tptaia want of judgment. Also used in the L. form 
(Phillip 1706, Kersey 1716, Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879).] 

1 . 4 That of which no judgment U passed, or choice 
made ; a matter in dispute ; also want of Judicious- 
ness, or Rashness in Judging.* Dailey 1721. 

2 . 4 Such a State or Condition of a Disease, that 
no right Judgment can be made of it, or the 1 atienl, 
whether lie will recover, or not* Dailey 1721. 

II JLorlta (arkriti), sb. //. Zool. A singular form 
is Aobitav. [mod. U, a. Gr. dnpira, pi. neut. of 
dap tree undistingutshable, sc. animalia.} A name 
given by MacLtay to a division of tne animal 
kingdom, comprehending the Infusoria, the Po» 
types, and some of the lntestina ; so called from 
the want of a distinct nervous system. Adopted in 
1835 by Owen for a series of the Radiated animals. 

iSm Kirby Habits 4 Inst. Anita. I. iv. 149 [Infuaories also 
catted 1 Acrita or indiscernible*. 183$ Owks in Todd Cytl. 
s.v„ The Acrita have been termed Protozoa, as being on the 
first step of animal organization. 1837 W iikwkll Induct. Sc. 

1 II. xviu viu ( a. 430 Some naturalists have doubted whether 
these zoophyte are not referable to two types (acrita or 
polypes, ana the true rodiatay rather than to one. 1879 
Chambers Encycl. ».v. Zoology , The lowest animals, in which 
no trace of a nervous systemhas been discovered, have been 
formed into a separate division or the animal kingdom, under 
the names Acrita and Protozoa. 

Aoritan (arkritan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. prec. 4 
-aft.] atlj. Belonging to the Acrita. jA. An individual 
of the Acrita (to which word it supplies a sing.). 

Aorite (se'krit), a. Zool . [ad. Gr. dieptr-oi ; see 
Aouita.] Of or pertaining to the Acrita ; acritan. 

*•35 Owen in Todd Cycl Anita. Phys. 1 . 48 The fisaipa- 
rous and gemmiparous modes of reproduction are not, how- 
ever, the exclusive modes by which the Acrite classes are 
perpetuated. 1847- 9 Todd C ycl. A mat. A Phys. I V. 2 1/2 The 
Hydra . . in its whole structure, is completely acrite. 

Aoritieal (Ukritikal), a. Med. [f. Gr. u priv. 4 
Critical.] Not having or indicating a crisis ; ap- 
plied to a disease, symptoms, etc. 

1884 in Wkbster. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acritochronutoy (»»kriU>|kr<> • m£si). [ m od. 

f. Gr. ajtptro-s undistinguishing 4 xpw/xar- colour: 
see -act.] Colour-blindness, achromatopsy. 

187a Syd. Sac. Lex. and mod. Diets. 

t A'critnde. Obs. rare. [ail. L. acrittido sharp- 
ness, f. acri-s sharp ; see -TUliK .1 Sharpness or pun- 
gency of taste ; pungency mixed with heat or biting 
quality ; - Acridity. 

1675 Grew Plants , Lect. vi. i. ( 1682'' *81 Arritude is Pun- 
gency joyned with He.it. 1681 — Museum 111. 341 In green 
vitriol, with its astringent and sweetish TmN, is joyn'd some 
Acritude. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Su}jp. *.v. Acrid ', The cha- 
racteristic therefore of Acritude consist* in pungency joined 
with heat. *773 in Johnsow. 

t A orlty. Obs. rare [ad. mod. Fr. itcretl, ad. 
L. aeritas , -latent (Cell.) sharpness, f. acri-s sharp. 
Cf. alacrity .] Sharpness, keenness. 

1619 A. GoRGia tr. Bacon, De Sap. Veter, xviti, Diomedes 
87 That is, by the acrity of prudence and severity of judge- 
ment [pradeatia quadatn acri % etjudicii scveritate\. *711 
Hailkv, Acrity , Sharpness m Taste, Tartness. |So in 
suliseq. edd.J 

Aero-. Gr. dnpo- combining form of depot a. ter- 
minal, highest, topmost ; sb. a tip, point, extremity, 
peak, summit; as in dnpi-kibw stone-tipped, Acho- 
lith ; uapowoKit the highest city, Achofomm ; dnpu- 
wx-ur happening at the point of night-fall, Acho- 
nychal. Largely used in its various senses to form 
modem technical terms. 

II A:oroft*ma« pi- * : oro* , mata. [Gr. dnpdBpa 
anything heard, f. uapodt/Bai to hear.] 

1 . A rhetorical declamation (as opposed to an 
argument). 

xaga Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 133 Faociolati expanded the 
argument of Pacius . . into a apecial Acroaina; but his elo- 

3 uence waa not more effective than the reasoning of his pre- 
ecesaore. 

2 . Anc. Phil. Oral teaching heard only by initiated 
disciples ; esoteric doctrines, as distinguished from 
the exoteric ; which might be committed to writing, 
and published to the world. 

ixBe North Plutarch \ 1676) 361 Alexander did . . learn of 
Amaotle . . other won secret, hard, and grave Doctrine, 
which Aristotle* Scholars do properly call Acmamata. 

t Aorofel UN, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [improp. £ L. 
aerie pungent 4 amdr-nm bitter.] Fungently bitter. 

sigy Tomlinson Bemads DU}. 873 Its roots [those of Aco- 
rus) are . . of aa acroemare mpour. 

AeVMUUtto (W'kmimsetik), m. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. dxpoatporatbt adj., f. dmpd&pa. See Acroaha.] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to hearing ; hence, pri- 
vately communicated by oral teaching to chosen 
disciples only; esoteric, secret. 

Idas T. Randolph Jealous Lovers iv. (1638)64 Noyse That 
with obatreperoua cadence cracks the organs Acromatick. 
a iM J. Hales Gold. Ram. John xviU. 36, 148 Beloved, we 
read no Acroomatick lectures; the secrets of the Court of 
Heaven . . Ue open alike to all. «6g6 6u>uxT6'hagr., Acto- 
mu tick, that hearkens or gives ear to anything, that requires 
much study and search; aum musical, harmomoua, or delight- 
ful to the ear. >770 Lanohorne Plutarch's Him 11 . 716/1 
(1879) You did wrong in publishing the acroamatlc parts of 
science. 1819 Rees Cycl. a.v. Beaks, Acroamatlc Books— 
Books containing some secret and sublime matters, calcu- 
lated for adepts and proficients on the subject. 

B. sb.pl, [The adj. used ellipL after Gr. rd dnpoa- 
paritcd • acroamatic (matters).] Aristotle's lectures 
to intimate friends and scholars on the esoteric parts 
of his philosophy. 

x66o Howell Lex. 7 'rtmrt . , The Peripatetic in his Acres* 
matiques, the Egyptians fit their Hieroglyphics . . involve 
the choicest of their Knowledge (though obscurely)). 1678 
Cudworth Intetl Syst. 314 The Egyptians, besides their 
vulgar and fabulous theology . . had another arcane and re- 
condite theology; these two theologies of theirs differing as 
Aristotle's Exotencks and Acroamatic ks. 

t Aorouurtioal, a. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -al*; see 
•IUAL.1 - AlHOAMATIC. 

138a North Plutarch <1676) 561 Alexander unto Aristotle 
greeting. Thou hast not done well to put forth the Acroa- 
malleoli Sciences. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 873 The 
one is an Exotericall or revealed ; the other an Acroamalicall 
or concealed Method, a 1636 J. Halks Gold. Rem. 189 (1688) 
Divide his Lectures and Readings into Acnwmatical and 
Exotericul. 

llAoTOBjdB (se'krar>‘sis). PI. oarouoa. [Gr. 
uapodcit a hearing, something listened to, f. dnpud- 
abas to hear.] Anc. Hist. An oral discourse ; a 
discourse listened to. 

z6sg-6e T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 358 '1 (1701) Six hundred 
Pcnwms . . came to his nocturnal Acroasii 
the Lectures through a Skreeo durii 
Mas. Browning Gk. Chr. Pools 64 _ 
poems the appropriate and suggestive name of acroasit—. 
auscultations, things intended to be heard. 


croasis. perhaps meaning 
ins their Probation, 184a 
[He] gAve his admiring 
itive name of acroasit—. 
usctiltationa. things intended to be heard. 

Aorofttio (*e»kwirtik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. dapaa- 
riu-ot, of or proper to hearing, f. dapoaobat to hear.] 
« Ackoauatic. 

1633 60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) He called 
. . Acroatick those [discourses] in which more remote and 
subtile Philosophy was handled. 1847 Craio. Acrvmtics . . 
Aristotle's lectures on the abotruser points of philosophy. 

Acrobat ^’krifbat), also acrobat*, [a. mod. 
Fr. acrobat c ; f. Gr. d ap 60 arot walking on tiptoe, 
climbing aloft, f. depot point, or highest + 
vbl. adj., f. vb. slctn 0 a- to go. Used in pi. arro- 
bates as a term of Classical Amia. before the adop- 
tion of the modem word from Fr.J A rope-dancer; a 
performer of daring gymnastic feats and evolutions; 
a tumbler, lit. and/^g. 

iSas Funrrokr Encycl. Antiq. (1843) 11 . 673 Acrobates . , 
were Rope Dancers of which there were four kinds. XS43 
[ 1 ‘. Martin] Bou. Gaultier Ballads 99 And the Clown in 
haste arising from the footstool where he sat Notified the 
lint appearance of the famous Acrobat 1846 Punch 24 Jan. 

3 1 We nave no doubt that the performances at St. Stephen's 
u — — -* s— —tii 1 1: *» * — r 


coming session will be enlivened by feats of 
agility and strength on the part of the three great Political 
Acrobats. 1839 W. S. Coleman Woodl. Heaths 4- Hedges 
(x 666) 98 Those little ornithological acrobats the 1 it* mice. 
i860 Comhitt Mag. Mar. S73 We can go and purchase Noah’s 
arks and flexible acrobats for our children. 1870 Daily Tel. 
30 May, The acrobat of to*day is a skilled professor of the 
trapeze end the parallel bars ; he flies through the air, or 
comes careering from n hole in the ceiling. 

AorobfetlO (arkrfbw tik), a . [f. prec. + -IC. Cf. 
mod. Fr. acrobatique .] Of or pertaining to an 
acrobat, gymnastic performer, or tumbler. 

i86z Rr. G. Smith 10 Weeks in Japan xxyl. 373 One of the 
actors came forth before the crowd of holiday-makers and 
performed a variety of acrobatic evolutions. 1880 A. Tool- 
lope Duke's Children 111 x. 109 The acrobatic manoeuvre 
which had carried Mr. Spooner over the peril. 

Acrobatically (K : krfb:e'tik&li), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -al + -tv *.] After the manner of an acrobat ; with 
gymnastic skill. 

1880 Miss Broughton Second Thoughts 1. 1. xil. 206 Mont 
of them are standing acrobatically on their heads, 

▲crobfetUm (sc’krfb&liz'm). [f. Acrobat ♦ 
-ihm.] The art or profession of the acrobat ; the 
performance of gymnastic feats, lit. an dfig. 

1864 Daily ToL 90 July, The course and its fellies . . its 
quacks ana mountebanks, and its acrobatism. x86g Reader 
No. 133. 76/x Duplays of vocal acrobatism. 1866 S. G. O (*• 
re] Lett, on Educ. 13 This infantine, mental acrobatism, 


is to me simply hatefUl. «Mb Athenmum 1 July is A 
tain amount of moral acrobatism will be practised 00 the 
line which divides the proper from the improper. 

AOTPOfeVpoWI (se-krokft jpos), a. Bat. [mod. £ 
Gr. d*po-, see Aoro- + napn-bt fruit + -ous.] Having 
the fructification at the end or top of the primary 
axis ; terminal-fruited. Said of some Mosses. 

aid} M. Bsrksley Brit. Maesee Gloss. 311 A er o ca rp u s, 
hearing fruit at the Up of the stem or branches, stra Ben- 
mm ft Dvu Sachd Bee. The flower of Mosses either ter- 
minates the gro w th of a primary axis (Acrocarpous Mosses), 
or the axis Is indeterminate. 

Aorooapbftllo (se«kft»,s/fc‘lik), a. rhys. [mod. 
£ Gr. dapo-, see Acro- + nsf «*-i} head + -ic. A 


better form would be acrocepkaloMS. Cf. Fr. 
clphalc.] Characterized by a lofty skull. 

1878 Bartley tr. 7 'epenard^ Anthrod. v. 176 Acrocenhalic, 
elevated skull 

Aoroeephftly (lekmse f&li). Phys. [mod. £ 
Gr. dapo-, see Acro- + nip «a -4 head + -y* J Lofti- 
ness of skull. 

1818 Bahtlky tr. Tepinard, AnthroP. 11. xL 483 The height 
of the vertical diameter or acrocephafy. 

Aoroohe, earlier form of Art roach v. Obs. 

Aoroohord (m krclkpid). Zool. [see next.] A 
snake of the genua Acrochordus , family Bfydridn, 
having a fusiform body covered with tricuspid scales. 

■Igl Penny Cycl 1 . 98 Tins ocrochord Is covered with scales 
like all other serpents, though they are minute and separate 
from one another . . When the skin is inflated, and apparent 
between the scales, these assume the granulated or warty 
appearance expressed by the name. 

II Aoroohordon (a*‘krpkp jdon). Path. [a. Gr. 
dnpoxopbwv a wart with a thin neck, £ dnpc~, see 
Acro- + xopMj cord.] A kind of hard and elon- 
gated wart, supposed to resemble the end of a 
string ; a hanging wart. 

1700 Shadwell Humourists 11. 1 . 153 O, dr, 1 should have 
fought better, but for . . some Acrochordones upon my right 
shoulder.. z«S3 Mayme Exp. Lex., Acrochonion . .a small 
wart, having a narrow base or pedicle. 

A-CTOOk (ftkrjrk). [Fr. d croc . ] With a prop or 
support : in Arqucbus-a-crock, Aiuskct-a-crock. 

1613 Sandy* Travels 153 Wherein are certaine harque* 
Ini*** acrock for the safe-guard of the harbour. vfl* T. Her* 
rlst 7 ravtule 13 The SentmcU with hia mimquet ucroLke 
wa* set to guard it. 

t Aoroooinio. Obsr* [f. (Jr. dnp ’xop-nt having 
hair at the tip, like a goat's chin + -ic.] 'One having 
longhair.* Cockeram 1026. (Never used.) 

JUrodont (K’krddpnt), sb. and a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
dnpu-, see Acro- + bbirs -a tooth.] A name given by 
Owen to lizards whose teeth are linnly soldered to 
the ridge of the jaw-bones. Used also as adj. 

1849 sa T odd Cycl Anal. 4 Phys. IV. 884/1 In a few Ig- 
uanians . . the teeth appear to be noklered to the margins of 
the jaws; these have been termed 4 Acrodonts.’ 187a Mi vast 
A mat. 936 We may have teeth which become anenylosed to 
the summit of the jaw, there being no bony wall developed 
on either the inner or the outer side of the teeth, as iu cer- 
tain Lizards termed Acrodont. 187a Nicholson Palmmt. 363 
Iu its dentition Telerpeton seems to have been 4 acrodont. 

Aorogm (w-krAi^n). Bot. [mod. £ Gr. dxpo-, 
see Acro- 4 -yivijt - born ; see -hen J A cr} ptognmous 
plant of the higher division, including fems and 
mosses, so called from having a distinct perennial 
stem with the growing point at its extremity, in 
contradistinction to I'hallogtns, as lichens and fungi, 
which have no permanent stem, but grow from a 
central rosette. 

1848 Dudley Sch. Bot ai. (1858)9* Acragtns differ essen- 
tially from the two other classes, in having uo flowers. 1837 
H. Mii.i.Mt Test. Racks L is Iu the Coal Measures . . both 
the Gymnogen* and Acrogens are largely developed. 

Aormaio (W^krad^enik), a. Bot. [f. prec. 4 
-ic.] Ofor pertaining to acrogena. 

1837 H. M11.1 rr 7 >»/. Rocks i. 93 The Old Red flora seems 
to have been prevailingly an acrogcnic flora. 

AorogenotUI V*krp d^enas), a. Jiot. [£ Acro- 
gkn 4 -<»tm.] Of the nature of acrogens ; increasing 
in growth from the extremity of a stem. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes Iv. 1. 6o. 68 Polyps have an acrogen- 
ous growth, and bud periodically as they grow upward. 
18A6 Berxelev in Treat. Bot. 24 A few acrogenous Liver- 
worts have the habit of Lichens, but differ totally in structure. 

Aorogntphy (*krp-gi 4 fi). [mod. f. Gr. 
see Acro- 4 -7 papla writing.] Tne art of making 
blocks in relief, as a substitute for wood-engraving. 

AoraUria (ikrdv'biin). [f. L. acr-is sharp, pun- 
gent 4 ole-re to smell 4 -IM(E » Gr. -ivtj daughter, 
derivative ; here used to form a term analogous to 
glycerin.] A colourless acrid liquid, of pungent 
irritating odour, formed in the destructive distilla- 
tion of glycerin (from which it i* derived by the 
abstraction of two molecules of water, thus, Gl/ccrin 
C„H,(OH Acrolein C V H«C) '). it i* the aldehyde 
of allyl, produ ed by the oxidation of allyl alcohol, 
and itself rapidly oxidizing to ftu) lie acid. 

*889 Robcok Eleut. Chew, xxxvi. 388 Allyl alcohol ..is 
oxidized in presence of air and platinum to acrolein and 
acrylic acid, which stand to this alcohol iu the same relation 
ms aldehyde and acetic arid stand to ethyl alcohol. 

Aorolith (a-krdlijo. [ad. L. acrolith-us , a. Gr. 
dnpokiBot having the ends of stone ; £ dnpot extreme, 
end 4 A l$os stone.] ( A statue, with the head and 
extremities of stone, the trunk teing usually made 
of wood, either gilt or draped.' Encycl. Brit. 1853. 
Used iu early Grecian art. 

zl9» Leitcm tr. Mailer's Anc. AH 1 119, 9* The extremi- 
ties ore of marble after the manner of acroiiths. 

AoroUtkan (ftkrp*li^n), a. [f. prec. 4 -ar.] Of, 
.pertaining to, or of the nature of an acrolifh. 

184a Brands Diet, Set n According to Vitruvius there 
was a temple at HaUcornaamas dedicated to Man wherein 
wax aa aerolithm statue of the God. 

Acrolithio (arduvli yic), a. [£ Aorolith 4 -ic.] 
- prec. 
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i%7 Biicii Anc. Pott. (1858) II. 199 The acrolithic statues 
of Greece. 

Aovolofio (K'kwl^rtlgik), a . [mod. f. Gr. &*po- 
(sce Aciu -) + *6y-<>s word + -ic. Cl. Fr. acrologique.] 
Pertaining to, or founded on, initials. 

tHe J. Tav. oh jun. in Academy *8 Jan . 68 This method of 
serologic notation may have received a further exteniion; 
so that the cipheni 1, a. and 3 may have been derived from 
the initial letter* of eka, dva, ana tri, to which they bear 
some renemblam:c. 

Aoromatic, used erron. for Achhomatio and 
Acroamavic. 

Aoromial taknJ« midi), a. Phys. [ad. mod. L. 
acroHiiui-is ; cf. Fr. acromiale. Sec Acromion and 
-ai. 1 .] Oi or pertaining to the Acromion. 

1836 Todd ('yd. Ann,'. 4 Phys. I. 363/3 The acromial artery 
arises from the anterior ». • of the axillary artery, 1835 
Holden If mm. Osteol. n*. 140 The acromial end [of tne 
claviclel »■» broad and flattened. 

II Aoromion -dkrJu mion). Phys. [a. Gr. butpw- 
fuav f. dxpo-s extremity -r w/xor shoulder. Cf. Fr. 
acromion, which may be the direct source of the 
Fjig] The outer extremity of the shoulder-blade ; 
the apophysis forming the upper and posterior ex- 
tremity of the shoulder-blade, which is articulated 
with the external extremity oi the clavicle, and gives 
attachment to the trapezoid and deltoid muscles. 
Also attrib. as acromion process. 

1815 C HOOKE Body of Mam xii. xxvii.983 The extremity of 
thin Spine is commonly called a* iem»i , albeit according to 
Hippocrates Acromion be the articulation of theclauicle with 
the vpper part of the blade. 1807 Abkrnbthy Surg. IVks. 

] 1 . 154 J he patient complained of pain, extending towards the 
axilla and also towards tne acromion. 1836 Tod n Cjv A A mat. Sr 
Phys. I. 364/3 The branch of the suprascapular . . descends 
antler the roor of the acromion process. 

A ji on, obsolete iorm of Acorn. 
Aoronarootio (rc-kr0,najkfrtik\ a. [improp. f. 
L. acris sharp, pungent + Narcotic.] Having both 
acritl and narcotic qualities. 

1881 in Med. TemO. Jml. LI. 136 Its acronarcotic or cor- 
rosive effect u|>on tne stomach and alimentary canal. 

Acronyoh. (ftkrpnik', a . ; also 7 acroniok. [ad. 
Gr. bnpouv\ -o* at nightfall, vespertine; f. ditpos tip, 
point + vd; night. C 1 . Fr. acronyyue.] * Acronychal. 

*594 Davis Seaman's Secrets 11. (16091 35 The triple rising 
and setting of the Starrcs, Cosmice, Acronyee, and Heliace. 
i6$a UagUMART JJewei Wkv. 1834, 335 Her appearance was 
like the . . acrunick rising of the most rudient constellation 
of the firmament. 1833 KTkic.ii i i.kv OvuVs Fasti 15 'Hie cos- 
mic rising or setting was the true one in the morning: the 
acronych (n«a «wx> 0 the true one in the evening. 

Aoronyohnl, aoronyoal (ikiynik&l', a . ; 
also aoronio&l, aahrouiual, achronycal, aoro- 
niohol. [f.prec. + -ALl. Incorrectly spelt achronical, 
as if derived from \itovos time ; and with many in- 
termediate forms.] Happening in the evening or at 
night-fall, vespertine, a* the acronychal rising or 
setting of a star. (Sometimes used os if = Rising in 
the evening or at sunBct and setting at sunrise ; but 
this is not coirect. When the rising is acronychal, 
the setting is cos mica t, and vice versd.) 

*594 UtuNin-vn.il? Exerc. iv. 35 (ed. 71 49a Now to know 
the Acronicul rising of any star at any time, bring the starre 
to the East imrt of the Horizon. x6es Hkylin ( osmorr. 111. 
(1663) 109 The rising and setting of the Stars, whether 
Heliacal, Acronical. Matutine, or Vespertine. 184a More 
Plums (1647) 17 3 At eventide when they rise Acronkall. 
1897 Dryden Virgil (1806) II. 159 The achronical rising 

. is when it appears at the close of day. 1731 Chambers 

- j m.. .1 i-i .. r .1 .l 1 


Sci. (18 y) 1 . 160 l'he acronycal ana heliacal risings and set- 
tings of the stars. 1898 Bvhritt A st ran. 60 [Incorrect use.) 
When a star rose at sun -setting, or set at sun-rising, it was 
called the Achronical rising or setting. 

Acronychally (&krp nikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly*.] In an acronychal manner; at the acro- 
nychal time ; at sunset or nightfall. 

*594 Ih-UNDEViu.K Exerc. iv. 34 (ed. 7) 401 Tume the degree 
of the Sunne unto the West part of tne Horizon, and . . 
niarke what starrcs are ready to go downe with him, for 
those are said to set AcronicaUy, and staying the Globe still 
there in the West, inarke what starrcs at that present do ri.se 
in the East part of the Horizon, for those are said to rise 
AcronicaUy. 1706 Phillips k.v. Achronychal, When a Star 
rises at Sunset, it is said to Rise achronychally, and when a 
Star sets with the Sun ’tis said to Set achronychallv. 1878 
Ch ambers Astnm. 910 A heavenly body is said to rue or set 
acronically when it rises or sets at sunset. 

Aoronyctous (ifiskwnrktos). [f. Gr. &*P&- 
Mvar-or, an occas. variant of dnpiivvx^t ; see Aoro- 
nycr.] s- Acronychal. (In mod. Diets.) 

Aorook ( fcknrk), adv H prop .phrase. [A prep* + 
Crook.] In a bend or curve ; awry, crookedly. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit . is Humbre renneth fyrxt a crook 
oute of the aouthside of York. a 1900 Court of Love liv, 
And truly els the matter is ocrooke. m3 Udali. Roister 
Doisteri 18691 6a This gear goth actook. nil Miss Rossetti 
A Pageant 177 Our spirits immersed In wilfulness, our steps 
run all ocrook. 

Aeropct*! ilkiypmi), «- Veg. Phys . [mod. f. 
Gr.durpo- (see Acro-) + L. to seek + -al 1 , after 

analogy of centripetal.] Tending towards the sum- 
mit or apex ; said of tne order in which the parts 


80 

of a plant arise, when the course of development is 
from below upward. 

4)8 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 119 Similar lateral mem- 
bers usually arise on the common axial structure in scropetal 
r tsuftftigal order, />. the younger a member is. the nearer 
• L ' e from below upwards the 1 


it is to the apex ; counting from below upwa 
arise in the order of their age. 188a filature No. 636, 936 
Is the ramification in plants everywhere and always acro 
petal t by M. TrdcuL He is led to a negative. 

Aeropetally (&kr/r p/tali \ adv. Pep Phys. [f. 
prec. + -ly z .] I11 an acropetal manner ; with develop- 
ment from below upwards. 

M’Nab Bot. 66 Secondly, the root does not develope 
leaves acrope tally, 

Aoro p hondtio (ttdcwifune-tik), a . [mod. f. Gr. 
&*pc~, see Acro- 4- ^ovviyr-us to be uttered -ic.] 
Pertaining to acrophony. 

*8 88 Fei.ton Anc.Sf Mod. Greece 1 . iii.49 The principle of 
this alphabetic clement has received the technical name of 
acropnonetic, or the principle of initial sounds, 

Aorophony (ftkr^fdni). [mod. f. Gr. &*po- (see 
Aor< 1-) + -9>anda voice, sound.} l'he sound of the 
initial ; the use of what was originally a picture- 
symbol or hieroglyph of an object to represent 
phonetically the initial syllable or sound of the 
name of the object; e.g employing the symbol of 
an ox, * alcph,' to represent tne syllable or letter a. 

1880 R. S. Poole in Eucyd. Brit. IV. 808 The Phoenician 
letters had names indicating an origin from a hieroglyphic 
system on the same principle of acrophony. 

Acropolis l&krp ptilis). [Gr. unpunohit, f. &Kpn- 
(see Acro-) + iro-ws city. [The pi., ra- cly used, would 
be analogically acropoles \ we find the Gr. bxpoxbKut 
simply transliterated.')] The elevated part of the town, 
or tne citadel, in a Grecian city; esp. that of Athens. 


Also fig 
i86a Mo 


osr Ant id. agst. Ath . 11. xii. f>7xa> 79 Ah if Nature 
kept garrison in this Acropolis of Man's body, the Head. 
1840 Arnold /list. Rome 11.438 The Acropolis of Corinth 
was held by one Alexander. 189a Leitcm tr. MUUed s Auc. 
Art 1 168, 146 Massive walls., surround their cities, not 
merely the r acropoleis. 1876 Humpiikkv Coin Coll. Man. vl 
65 In Athens the weights connected with the coinage were 
kept with great care in the Acropolis. 

t Aorooaline, <*. Obs. [improp. f. L. acris 
sharp, pungent + Salink.] Salt and acrid. 

1761 British Mag 11 . *17 The urine remarkably acrosaline. 

Aoroopire (nvkr<fepai»j), sh . ; a so Obs. or dial. 
aokarapyre, aker^pire. [f. Gr. &tpo - (see A'JRO-) 
+ <rnsip- a anything tuisted, or ansipsw to sow.] 

* The first leaf that appears when com sprouts ; it 
is a developed plumule.’ Lindley Treas. of Bot. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants 1. 1. 4 13 1683' 3 In corn, it is that 
Part, which after the Radicle is sprouted forth, or come, 
shoots towards the smaller end of the Grain, and by many 
Malsters, is called the Acrospire. 1898 Maunder Sciemt. 
Treas. 443 By the aid of nuisture, the barley is made to ger- 
minate, that is to put forth roots and almost its acrospire or 
first sprout ; and by the aid of fire, the roots are destroyed 
and tne acrospire prevented from bursting the skin. 

Aoroiipiro (ae kr<Xspm«j', v . ; also 7 8 aker- 
spire, [h prec.] To throw out the first leaf-sprout. 

16x6 Surplkt & Mark. Countrey Farms 557 Tume the 
malt vpnn the floore twice or thrice a day, least forbearing 
so to doe, the come heat, and by that meanes aker-spirc, 
which is, to sprout at both ends, and so loose the heart of 
the graine, and make the malt good for nothing. X74 a Loud. 
*t Country B reiver 1. (ed. 4 6 Turning the Malt often, that it 
neither moulds nor uker-spires. 

Aoroapired, ppl. a. [f. AcRORprnx v. + -ed. 1 
Furnished with an acrospire, having the first leaN 
sprout. 

<1x795 Mortimer (J.) For want of turning, when the malt 
is spread on the floor, it comes, and sprouts at both ends, 
which is culled acrospired, and is fit only for swine. 

Aorospiring, vbl.sb. [LAcroupirev. + -ingL] 
Sprouting into leaf. 

17B5 Bradley Fam. Did. av. Malt , If to prevent the aero- 
spiring it be thrown thin, mafly of the Coras will dry. 

Aorospor* (ar-hr<fcpo«j>. Bot. [f. G r.dtep 0- (•* 
Acro-) + cnr 6 p~ot fruit : sec Spore.J A spore pro- 
duced at the apex of a hvpha or cellular fila- 
ment forming the structural clement of fungi; a 
basidiogporc. 

1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teaching vi.197 No leu than 
four kinds of fructification — spores, acrosporet, root pores, 
oospores — have been discovered on the same plant 

Aoroaperoiui (*krp sp6ros\ a. Bot. [f. prec. + 
•our.] Pertaining to or characterized by act ospores. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 370 All Fungi which thus bear their 
spores on the outside of peculiar cells or basidia, have been 
called Basidiosporous or Acrosporous. 

AOTOM i&krp*s\<rrfr. and prep . ; also aphetically 
[A prep\ in 4- Cross. Cf. Fr. encroix, 
Caxton’s in c 


whence < 


1 cross, perh. the earliest form.] 


1. In the form of a cross, crosswise, grossing each 
other, crossed. j 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciv. 170 pyr Hugh spencer . . 
fell doune vpon the grounde by the aed hank acros with his 
armes and thryea kist the grounde. 1989 — Chas. the Gt. 
339 He layed hys armes vpon hya body in maner of a croua. 
Ibid. 340 He fonde Rolland expyred, hys hondes in c re as e 
vpon hys vyaage. X990 Wesbe Traumiles <x868) 99 Two 
kniue9 are layde acroase vpon the loafe. 1648 H. Lawrence 
Com. 8 IV or re cm. Angle 117 Thinks not to goe to heaven 


with your armes m cr o u c. 1771 Foot Pensoroso m. too Yon- 
der, tow'rds the cost A warrior frowns in stone, his legs 
across. 18 88 Wordsworth Poems on Afftc . xL Wks. 1B49 
1 . 15a Pine not like them with arms across. 

2. In a position or direction ciossing the length- 
line of anything, transvei sely ; hence, fiom side to 
side, or co ne to coiner, through. 

1933 Fitxh ersfrt Hush. (1534) F 5 The whiche blyster must 
be riytte with a knyfe a-crosse. x8ox Siiaks. Ttvd. fit. v. i. 
178 H*as broke my head s-crosoe, and has linen Sir Toby a 
bloody Coxcombe too. 9774 Phil. Trouts . LxIV. 355 , 1 found 
it impossible to aw it directly a-cross. xS|9» Mas. Stowe 
Uncut Tom's C. ix. 71, 1 jumped right on to the ice, and 
bow I got across I don't know. Mod. Was the Channel rough 
when you came across? 
b. Naut. 

1633 Stafford Pac. Hib. viiL (xfiax) 393 And ride with their 
yards a crosse. 1704 Nki-son in Nicolas s Disfi. * Lett. (18451 

I . 504 (Ships] of the Line, sails bent, some with top-gallant 
yards across. 

3. In a position actually or potentially the result 
of crossing anything; on the other side. 

>8x8 Scott Old Mart. 146 Lord Evandale . . was no sooner 
across than he was charged by the left txdy of the enemy's 
cavalry. Mod. At this rate we shall soon be across. 

+4. Not htiaight ordiiectly; obliquely, athwart, 
awiy, amiss. Obs. 

*559 Mirr. for Mag. 344 (T.) When king and queen saw 
things thus go across, To quiet all, a parliament they called. 
i8xg Bp. Hall Contempt. 111. vii. 64 l'he squint-eyed phari- 
sees looke a-croiue at all the actions of Christ. 1687 K. 
L estrange Answ. Dissenter 8 This Gentleman will ncetU 
set them on a-Cross, and then Exclayme against them ok l the 
most Contrary Things in the World]. 

B. (ref. [‘1 he adv. with obj. expressed.] 

1. Direction : In a direction forming a cross with, 
or transverse to ; a. at right angles with. 

*^34 Brereton Trav. (1844)45 A long tabic . . placed length- 
ways in an aisle which stands over across the church. 1897 
Potter Antia. Greece 1 . viii. (17x5) 4a A Partition . . reaching 
quite cross the Theater. 174a Young Night Th. iv. 731 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulph of death. 18x8 J. W 11 • 
non City of Plague 1. L 77 How idly hangs that arch magni- 
ficent, Across the idle river. 1830 Tennyson Lady Clara 
Vere 31 But there was that across his throat Which you had 
hardly cared to see. i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § is, 88 A line 
set across the fissured portion [of the ice]. 

b. at any angle with ; sideways or obliquely 
against. To come across', to come upon or 11 net 
obliquely, indirectly, or unintentionally. 

a i6s6 Bacon (T.) The harp liath the concave not along the 
strings, but across the strings. 1747 Collins 'the Pass tons 
(1830)61 When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, Her 
bow across her Nhoulder flung. 181A J. W 1 iaon City of Plague 

II. ii. an Across our gracious lady’s bed A blast hath come as 
from the grave. 1860 Dickens Uhl pm. 'lrav. vii. (1866) 49/a 
A wind very like the March east wind of England, blew across 
me. >878 Freeman Norm. Conq. HI. xii. 191 We come across 
more than one incidental mention of those wars. Mod. 1 ran 
across him in the City yesterday. 

2. Motion: From side to side of ; quite through, 
ove*-, in any direction except lengthwise. Across the 
country', straight thiough between two points, 
without regai d to the regular roads ; not along the 
legular roads. 

1901 Shahs. 1 Hen. IV, tv. i. 114, I charge thee waft me 
safely crosse the Channel!. x6xx — ll'tnt . /. iv. iv. is When 
my good Falcon mode her flight a -crosse Thy Fathers 
ground. 1708 Thomson Spring 439 You, now retiring, fol- 
xhaust his idle rage. 1784 


lowing now Across the stream, exhaust 1 


1784 

Cowper Task vi. 275 Pushing iv’ry halls Across a velvet 
Millers Dan. 32 After dinner talk 
Macaulay Hist. ping. 


level. 183a Tennyson Millers Dam. n 
Across the walnuts and the wine. 1840 B 
I.573 He was directed to hasten thither across the country. 
1886 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt xlvL 40a A sort of gleam seemed 
to shoot across his face. 1866 J. Maktinlau Ess. 1 . 372 A 
footman will run your errand across the town. 1878 G. O. 
Trevelyan Life 4 Lett. Macaulay II. i. 16 All Us associ- 
ations and its traditions swept at once across his memory. 
1879 Tennyson Lover * s T. 9 Permit me, friend, 1 prythec To 
pass my hand across my brows. 

3. Position : On the other side of, beyond, over. 

c 1790 Jacobite Toast, * The King across the water 1* 1899 
Tennyson Daisy 92 To lands of summer across the sea. Mod. 
The great republic across the Atlantic. 

f Aerotsed (ikr^st),///. a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Ap- 
parently a blending of Across and Crossed. See 
Across A 1 .] Crosswise, crossed. 

1548 W. Thomas It. Gram. (1567) Raccosciars, to sit vpon 
the legges acroased, as the taylours vse to doe. 

Aorofltio (fckrf stik), sb. and a . ; also 6-8 acroa- 
tiok(e, 7 aohrostiobe, ooroatique, 7- 8 aorootioh. 
[ad. L. acrostic his, a. Gr. bnpoarixts, f. &*po- (see 
Aoro-) + arixot a row, Older, line of verse. Occurs 
in the L. form as late as 1642. The etymological 
spelling is acrostich, as in distich. Cf. Fr. acrostiche^J 

1. A short poem (or other composition) in which 
the initial letters of the lines, taken in order, spell 
a word, phrase, or sentence. Sometimes the last or 
middle letters of the lines, or all of them, are 
similarly ananged to spell word^ etc., whence a dis- 
tinction of single, double, or triple acrostics. See 
also Trlkrtich. 

1987 Golding De Mommy xxxfi. 508 Cictvo . . maketh men- 
tion of Sybil's Acrosticks, that is to say, of certeino vetoes of 
bin whoso first letters made the name of that king, sfiag 
Camden Rem. (16371 340 Our Poets have their knacks as 
young Schollers axil them, as Ecchoa, AchrasUches, Ser- 
^ Montagu Acts 4 Mon. seo The whole 
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ACT. 


Focae, or Feaeage of that Acres tichis, b a Description of 
the generate Judgement. x8f6 Cowley Of Wit vl Wki. 
*686, a In which who finds out Wit, the name may see In 
An'gnuna and Acrosdques, Poetry, lyst Addison Spectator 
N0.60P4 Besides these there are compound Acrostkks, 
where the principal Letters stand two or three deep. 1767 
A. Campbell Lexiphanes (1774) 98 Rhyme ii fit for nothing 
but madrigals, epigrams and acrostkks. it 4s Spalding Italy 

11. eg Publius Optatianus Porphyrins composed, in 396, a 
po em , still extant, in praise of Constantine, the lines of which 
are acrostics. 1844 Lingard Hut. A.-S. Ch. ii. <1838) II. 145 
Acrostics were also admired, both single and double. 

2. A Hebrew poem in which the consecutive 
lines or verses begin with the successive letteis 
of the alphabet ; an Abkcedaiitan poem. 

*783 Chammis CycL Sapp. s.v., Some pretend to find 
Acrostics in thcpsalms, particularly in those called Afacdarion 
psalnu. x86fi Chambers EncycL \ 1. 33 It was customary at 
one time to compose verses on sacred subjects after the 
fashion of these Hebrew acrostics, the successive verses or 
lines beginning with the letters of the alphabet in their order. 
1 3. The beginning or end of a verse. 06 s. 

*6*4 Sbldkn Titles qf Honor (1614) ta That Acrostich . . 
Kwr«« a «i 6 *u<r T't. 1733 Chambers CycL Sup/. s.v., Tho’ 
an Acrostic properly signifies the beginning of a verse, yet it 
is sometimes also used for the end or close of it ; as by the 
author of the constitutions, when he orders one to sing the 
hymns of David, and the people to sing after him the A eras- 
tutor ends of the verses . . This was called singing Acrostics, 
Acrostichia, which is a species of psalmody usual in the 
antient church. 

B. adj. Pertaining to or cha actei ized by acrostics 
(in senses A 1, a). 

168a Dry den Matfiecknoe ao6 Leave writing plays, and 
choose for thy command, Some peaceful province in Acrostic 
land. 1669 Gale Crt. of Gentiles 1. 1. xii. 78 That the Pheni- 
cian order [of Letters] . . was most ancient, appearcs by the 
Acrostic verses of David. 1868 Chambers EncycL 1. 33 1 be 
Acrostic poetry of the Hebrews. 

Acrostic v&krp-stiio, 0.2 [A factitious formation 
from AoitoHH, or Ackohhei) ( - acres/).] Crossed, 
folded across ; moving crosswise, erratic, zig-zag. 

160a Middleton Fain, of Love iv. iv. Wks. If. 179 What 
melancholy sir. with acrostic arms, now comes Y 1797 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX 11 1. 566 The capricious skips 
of an acrostic itinerary. 

Aorofttiolial, -O&l (akrp-stik&n, a. rare~°. [f. 
Acrostic 0J 4* -Ai.l.J Of or pertaining to acrostics. 
(In mod. Diels.) 

Aoro«tiohally, -oally (fikr?*stikali ',*</?. [f. 
prcc. + -ly^.] Alter the manner of an acrostic. 

1863 E. B. Tylor Early Hist. Man. v. 103 letters may lie 
named . . acrosiically, by names chosen because they begin 
with the right letters. 

Aorovaohio cukrtfstikik),^. [f. Gr.tl npoonx 1* 
Acrostic 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to acrostics. 

1880 R. N. Cost Line. Ess. 353 In assigning these names 
the Acrostichic principle was followed inversely. 

Aorostichoid cakr^ slikoid ,0. Hot. [f. Acros- 
tic^ H 4- -oid.] Resembling the commencement of 
lines of poetry; an epithet of the genus of ferns 
Acrostichum , N.O. Polypodiaccae, so called from the 
peculiar distribution of the suri on the back of 
the fronds. 

188a T. More in Gardeners Ckrtm. No. 438 XVII. 67a The 
decurrent base, with light brown spore-cases, forming the 
usual universal acrostichoid fructification. 

Aorostioiam lakrp-stisiz’nij. [f. Acrostic + 
-mil, more correctly acrostichism.] The method of 
acrostics ; acrostich a 1 arrangement or character. 

184a Mrs. Browning Grh. Ckr. Poets 73 There is an ear- 
nestness in the poem, acrostic as it is,— a leaning to beauty's 
side, —which is above the acrostictsm. 

Aorotoh, variant of Accroach v. 06 s. to grasp. 
Aoroteleutio (aekreit/liwtik). [f. Gr. unport- 
Af vrt-ov the fag-end, hence the burden or chorus (f. 
Aicpos extreme4-r«A«irr-i7 cnd)4--ic.] 4 Among Eccle- 
siastical writers, the end of a verse or psalm, or 
something added thereto to be sung by the people.’ 
Chambers CycL Suppl. 

1753 Chambers CycL Su/p. s.v., The Gloria Patri Is by 
some writers called the Acroteleutic to the psalms; because 
always used to be repeated by the people at the end of each. 

Aoroter (akwu’tai). Also aorotere. [a. Fr. 
acrotlre , ad. L. acrotcrium , ad. Gr. AxposHipsw a 
summit or extremity, f. depot extreme, endmost, 
highest The L. form aoroterium uEikro|ti* a ri0m) 
and Gr. aoroterlon are more commonly used.] 

1. Arch. In pL aoroteria or aoroters, prop. * The 
pedestals, often without bases, placed on the centre 
and sides of pediments for the reception of figures.’ 
Gwilt. Sometimes applied less coiTectly to the 
statues on these pedestals. 

1706 Phillips. Acreteres, in Architecture, Pedestals upon 
the Corners and Middle of a Pedement to support Statues. 
1708 View qf Load. 1. 95/1 Over each Column, upon Aoroters, 
is a Lamp >781 Chambers CycL, Acroteria or Acroters in 
Architecture. sSfly Birch Ane. Pottery (1858) L 99a The 
acroteria of tombs were coloured blue and green. 

1 2. ‘The pinnacles or other ornaments standing in 
ranges on tne horizontal coping or parapets of a 
building.* Gwilt. In this sense the pi. acroteria is 
found as a collective singular. 06 s, 

1678 Pniluts. AcroteriajJo Architecture are those sharp 
and spiry Battlements or Pmnaclos, that stand in ranges, 
with Rails and Balasten upon flat Buildings, syne Stow 
London (ed. Strype) ul vfiL (1754) 1. 650/1 At the west end la 


an Acroteria of the figures of the Apostles each about eleven 
feet high. 1719 Mabtin Hat Hist. I. sot The Cornish, on 
which is a kind of Acroteria, enriched with Rosea. 

+ 3. Med. The extremities of the body, as the hands, 
feet, and head. 06 s. 

1706 Phillips, Acroteria, the utmost parts of a Man's Body, 
as nis Fingcre-etids. 1753 Chambers Cyci. Snpp., The Aero, 
teria growing cold in acute distempers, is held a prognostic 
of death. 

Aorotftrial ' »k wtfc'ri >1), a. [f. L. acroteri-um 
4- ai.L] Pertaining to, or having the character of, 
an acroterium. 

1708 l p iew of Loud. I. o6'a The Acroterial Pinnacles are 
of the Gothic order. 1833 Pen. CycL 1. 100 The bases or 
pedestals on which the acroterial ornaments are placed. 

t Aorotrrittttl. 06 s. [ad. Gr. uKpatrijfkaafia 
mnti lation f. djcpwrrjp.bfa v to cut off the extremities.] 
Amputation of the extremities ; ‘ The act of cutting 
off the extreme parts of the body, when putrefied, 
by a saw.' Chambers, Cyci. Suppl '. 1753. 

In Uailev 1731, Amh 1775. 

Aoroterlon, aoroterium, sec Aoroter. 
Aorotio (fikiytik\ 0. Path, [improp. f. uupor-vt 
on extreme 4- -ir.J Of diseases : Pertaining to the 
surface or outside. 
xS&j Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Aorotiam tse-kitfliz'm). Med. [mod. f. Gr. a 
priv. 4* /(f or -os sound of striking 4- -ism.] Lack of 
pulsation. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Aorotomoufl (i£krp a t5maa), a. Alin. ff. Gr. 
uKporopeos having the top cut olf 4- -oca.] * Having 
a cleavage parallel with the base.’ Dana. 

t A-ory, adv. or phrase. [A prepA 4 - Cry.] In 
a cry, crying. 

*593 Nashk 4 Lett. Confut. 80 He brides it and simpers it 
out a cric. No forsooth God dild you. 

Aoryl (tc'kril). C/iem. [f. A<r(olkin 4- -Y !.(■« 
Gr, 607 substance, stuff.] The hypothetical oxidized 
radical of the allyl series, 0,11,0, formed fromallyl 
by the substitution of an atom of oxygen for two of 
hydrogen; a constituent of acrolein and acrylic acid, 
▲orylftte (sc-krilrii). Chem. [f. Acryl 4 -ate.] 
A salt of acrylic acid 1 which is hydrogen acrylate. 

1873 Williamson Chem. 1 30a By its (acrolein's] oxidation, 
hydne acrylate in formed. 

Acrylic (dHwrlik \ a. Chem. [f. Acryl 4 - -1C.1 
Of or containing the radical acryl ; as the acrylic 
series of compounds. Acrylic acid, 0,11,0. OH, 
formed by the oxidation of acrolein. 

1869 Roscok Elent. Chem. xxxvi. 389 Acrylic acid Is the 
first term of a series of monobasic acids, [which] differ from 
the series of fatty acids in containing two atoms of hydrogen 
less. *877 Fownkh Man. Chem. II. 304 Of the acids of the 
first group, culled normal acrylic acids, some occur mosily aa 
glycerides in vegetable and animal organisms. 

Acme, aoai-en, early forms of Ahk. 

Act (sekt). [orig. a. Fr ac/e , but in some of the 
senses referring directly to L. actus a doing, and 
actum a thing done (pi. acta).] 

1. A thing done; a deed, a performance (of an in- 
telligent being). 

c Z3B4 Chaucer //. of Fame 347 And al you re actes red 
and songe [MS. Boat, actysj. 1-1460 Fortekcuk Ads. 6 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 99 Thay have no Hertys to do so terry- 
ble an Acte. 1535 Covkrdalk Pm. lix. la Thorow God wo 
shal do greats actes, for it is he that shat treads downc oure 
enemies. 1584 Powfl Lloyd' s Cambria 99 'Hie prowesse 
and worthie Actes of the ancient Brytaines. x6xx Bible 
Transl. Prof., As worthy an acte as euer he did. 1678 
Butler Hudibras m. L 995 An act and deed that makes one 
heart Become another’s Counter-part. 1807 Crabre Par. 
Reg. iil 74 And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. 

J. Austin Led. Jurispr. xviii. (1879) I. 437 The only 
objects which can be called acts are tne consequences of 
volitions . . The involuntary movements which are the con- 
sequences of certain diseases are not acts. 

b. A thing done aa the result, practical outcome, 
or external manifestation of any state, and, whence 
the state may be inferred. 

*78* Jo * tin Serm. (1771) L ii. 97 God required of him this 
act of obedience. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 11. 477 This hath 
been declared by the legislature to be an act of bankruptcy, 
upon which a commission may be sued out. Mod. It would 
be the act of a madman. 

+2. A state of accomplished fact or reality, as 
distinguished from subjective existence, intention, 
possibility, etc. Ohs. 

1598 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. rv. L (1495) 78 The noblest 
thynges of shappes of kynde and of crime that be hydde 
comyth forth in acte and in dede. 1598 Shaks. John iv. Hi. 
135 If I in act, consent, or sinne of thought Be gull tie. s86 e 
More Ant id. apt. Ath. Ep. Ded. (1719)3 Plato, if he were 
alive again, might find his timorous supposition brought into 
absolute Act 1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 109 They are 
only in possibility, and not in act 
f 3. f Activity, active principle. 06 s. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iil xxiv. (149s) 74 The soule 
is acte and perfeccion of the body. s6as J. Burboughes 
Exp. Hetea v. os Grace is called the Divine nature, and 
God (we know) is a pure act, and it is called the Ufii of God. 
1694 Lsetbanqe Fables dxv. (17x4) 179 Nothing can be more 
contrary to God Himself, who is a Pure Act then the Sleep, 
lag and piowefag away of our Life and Reason. 1790 
Beveoidos Priv. Thoughts l 18 But my Reason tells me, 
God Is a pure Act, and therefore How can He sutler any 


.4. The process tff doing ; acting, action, opera- 
tion. (L. actus.) arch. esc. in Act of God : ael ion of 
uncontrollable natural forces in causing an accident, 
as the bunting of a ship by lightning. 

I4ff Fabyan vii. 379 The acte of Frenshmen standynge 
moehe in oucr rydynge of theyr aduersaryes by force of 
speremen. 1994 Drayton Idea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act 
a very sot 1% J. Swan Spec. Mnndi v. 1 3. 1 1643) 130 The 
Material] cause (of the nunbow] is not water in act 1734 
Pore Ess. on Man il 105 Tim rising tempest puts in act the 
soul. 1784 Cowrea Task vl 340 To give such act and 
utt ranee as they may To extasy too big to be suppress'd. 
1899 Mrs. Browning Poems 11. 193 And hear the flow of 
soul* in act and speech. x8Ba Charter-party'. The Act of 
(jod, the Queen's Enemies, Fire, and all and every other 
Dangers and Accidents of the Seas . . always excepted, 
b. In the act: in the process, in the very doing; 
in the interval, however momentary, between the 
inception and completion of the deed ; on the point 
of. (L. in actu ,) 

1598 Siiaks. Merck. l?en. 1. iil. 84 When the works of genera- 
tion was Iletweene these woolly breeders in the act. 18x1 
Bible John viii. a This woman was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. 1876 Hutleb Hudibras in. i. 666 And off the loud 
oaths go, but, while They're in the very act, recoil, c 1748 
J. Hervky Medit. 4 Contempt. (i8i8> aso h is in the very 
act to fly. l8a6 Southey Vend, Eccl. Augl. 86 He was in 
the very act of death. 1874 Boutell Anns 4 Armour v. 
78 When armour was in the act of ceasing to be worn. 

5. Something traniacted in council, or in a 
deliberative assembly; hence, a decree passed by a 
legislative body, a court of justice, etc. iL .actum, 
pi. acta.) 

1458 in Dorn. Archil. III. 43 This was prreved acte also in 
the perleinent. 1535 Covkrdalk Josh. xxiv. 36 Iosua wrote 
this acte in the boke of the luwc of God. 1593 Shaks. 3 Urn. 
VI, 11. ii. ot You . . Hauc caus'd him by new act of Parlia- 
ment, To blot out me, and put his owne Sonne in. 1840 1 
Kirkcudbright War-Com. Min. BA. (1855) 98 All fugitives 
must be apurehendit and punished contbrme to the actes, 
*693 Mem. Count Teckely 11. 91 The Male-contents demanded 
a general Act of Indempnity. a 1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Health Wks. 1730 1.83 Before this proclamation passed into 
an irrevocable act. 1795 Sewkl tr. I list. Quakers II. vii. 66 
They asked him if he knew not of an act against meetings. 
1839 Kkightlky Hist. Enr. 1. 373 An act of attainder was 
passed against York, Salisbury, tneir wives and children. 

0. A record of transactions or decrees ; any instru- 
ment in writing to verify facts. (L. actum, pi .acta.) 

*538 Cover dale Ezra vl 3 A boke, & in it was there ou acte 
wrytten after this maner. 1883 Builkk Hudibras 1. i. 143 
He could reduce all things to Acts. 170A Nelson Festiv. * 
Fasts (1739; 7 In the Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius 
we find. >706 Avlipkk Parrrgon 37 Judicial Acts are Raid 
to be all those Writings, and matters which relnte to Judicial 
Proceedings, and are sped in open Court at the Instance of 
one of the Parties Litigant; and, being reduced into writing 
by a Publick Notary . . are recorded by the Authority of the 

i udfe. 1789 Cans tit. V. S. iv. 1 1 Full faith and credit shall 
e given in each state to the public acts, records and judicial 
proceedings of every other state. x8ax Byron M. Fatiero 
1. i. 1 1868) 315 The ducal table cover’d o’er With . . petitions, 
Despatches, judgements, acts, reprieves, reports. 

b. Acts [of the Apostles ), name of one of the 
books of the N. Test. 

1530 Tonstall Serm. on Palme sondaye (1833) 55 It ap- 
pcrctn playnty in the x. of the actes. 1549 Cover male Enuni. 
Paraphr. Rom. Atgt., As Luke in the xxi chapiter of thacte* 
reherseth. Cruse tr. Eusebius, EccL Hut. 11. x. 59 It is 

also recorded tn the book of Acts. 

7. A 1 performance' of part of a play; hence. One 
of the main divisions of a dramatic work, in which 
a definite port of the whole action is completed. 
Also often fig. (.L. actus.) 

18x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, Kpil. 3 Some come to take their 
ease, And sleepe an net or two. e 1815 Fletcher Mad Lover 
1. 31 Away then : our Act’s ended. 1781 Johnson Rambler 
No. 156 r 8 An act is only the representation of such a part 
of the business of the play as proceeds in an unbroken tenor, 
or without any intermediate pause. 1769 Junius Lett, xxiii. 

1 is Can age itself forget that you are now in the last act of 
life ? 1858 De Quincey Grh. Trag. in Wks. IX. 64 The very 
meaning of an act is, that in the intervals, the suspension of 
the acts, any possible time may elapse, and any possible action 
go on. 1876 Freeman Norm* Com/. II* x. 507 We are ap- 
proaching the close of the first act of our great drama. 

8. In the Univemtiei, a thesis publicly maintained 
by a candidate for a degree, or to snow a student's 
proficiency. 

At Oxford, the Act took place early in July. The graduates 
kept Acts, or discussed theses, on Saturday and Monday ; on 
the intervening Ait Sunday, two of the new Doctors of Di- 
vinity preached Act Sermons beforetfie University. The Act 
wm last held after long interruption in 1733 ; in 1856 the name, 
with all that related to the ceremony, was removed from the 
Statute-book, and only survives in tne appellation Act Term 
sometimes given to Trinity Term. At Cambridge, the name 
is still given to the thesis and accompanying examination 
required for the obtainment of the doctor’s degree in Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. 

1841 La Bbooke Disc. Hat. Episc. 11. viL 118 They desire 
they may have leave (aa Probationers) to exercise, or keepe 
Acts, before the Church: 'till the Church shall approve of 
them. 1894 Gataker Disc. ApoL 4a At the time . . were 
divers created Doctors without attendance to keep Acts. 1891 
Wood Ath. Oxen. 11. 18a Upon Act Sunday the same year 
he preached the University Sermon at S. Maries. 1898 
Kennett Parock. Antiq. II. 58 This method was first re- 
flected on by Mr. Peter Heylxn, in an Act sermon at Sl 
M ary's in Oxon, July *x, 163a 1713 Guardian No. 7a (1756, 

L uo This paper is written with s design to make my journey 
to Oxford agreeable to me, where I design to be at the Pub- 
Uric Act H)| Berkeley in Fraser's Life vi so? The ap- 
proeching Act at Oxford is much spoken oC >877 Comb. 
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Vniv. Colend. «i Tlw Deg ree of Bochelor in Divinity, for 
which the requisite Exercises are, one Act, and an English 
Sermon. The Act in required to be kept in the following 
manner : . . The Candidate shall read a thesis co mpose d in 
l^utin by himaelf on tome subject approved by the F rifmnr ; 
the ProNuor or graduate preaiding, Khali bring forward 
argument* or objection* in Engliah for the Candidate to 
answer, etc. 

1 0. An auto da /•', or act of faith ; a burning of 
heretics. Obs. 

1709 .Strymc Annals of Ref. u, eel In this act aUo were 
burnt the bone« and picture of D. Agidio. 

Act (wkt), v. [I. L. act - pul. item of agdtre to 
drive, carry on, do. Probably influenced in iti 
development by Act sb. More than a centurv inter- 
vened between the use of the word by the Sc. poet 
Henryson, and its first appearance in Eng.] 

1 1. tram. To put in motion, move to action, 
im]>el ; to actuate, influence, animate. Obs. 

■boa Waxnes Aib. Hug. xm. Ixxvii 316 Thy Sanaa* due 
that acta thy lifet thy Spaacha, wharaby to many Thou doaai 
riMiitnunicala thy seifs, aaua God diaclamoth any. flag 
Timmk Quersitanus ii. 8 All spirit . . in the world is acted ft 
giiuaracd by the spirit. 164a Rooms AT xamon 453 There 
was a different principle that acted them. 1649 H. Guthry 
Alt nt, (iy oa) 54 The People of Scotland are much acted by 
their Min latent Doctrine. 167) Barclay A Pot. Quaker* 11. 
II 1. 19 They are not acted n Or led by God f M Spirit. 1677 Calk 
( rt. of Gentiles II. iv. 935 A 1 his companions, who are acted 
by the same atheistic prinetpea. 1691 Petty Pol. A rith. iii.54 
Ships, and Guns do nut fight of themselves, but Men who 
act and manage them. 171a Addison Spec. No. 987 Ft If 1 
shall he told that I am acted by prejudice, I atn sure it is an 
honest prejudice. 171a Popk Ess. on Man ii. 59 Self-love, 
the spring of motion, acts the soul. 174ft Richardson Clar- 
issa • 181 1' 111.309 Mrs. Howe was acted by the springs I 
net ut work. 

ta. To bring into action, bring about, produce, 
perform, work, make, do (a thing or proem). Obs. 

1 §94 Greene Or/. F arioso 17 Thus did 1 act as many brave 
attempts, sftii Sr bed Hitt. Gt. Bri/. vii. xliv. (1639) 414 
Dunstan . . who not onely did refuse to act his Coronation, 
sfitt Skldkn Laws of Eng. 11. viii. 117391 39 Whereby they 
didget power to act other enormities mentioned in the Charge. 
sMe T. Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701) 89/9, I do most act the 
business of the Commonwealth, if I practise it only. 1706 
Dt Fob Hist. Devil 1. xi. (18401 17a Had Satan been able to 
have acted anything hy force. 179s T. Paine Bights of Man 
(cd. 4) 144 Measures which at other times it would censure, it 
now approves, and acts persuasion upon itself to suffocate its 
judgment. 

8 . To carry out in action, work out, perform (a 
project, command, purpose >. atch. 

s8so Shako. Tamp. 1. ii. 973 To act her earthy, and abhonl 
commands. 1699 Reynolds in Hu r tun's Diary (1898) IV. 
30a Our enemies . . take an advantage of apurliament sitting 
to act all their plots. 1693 Mem. Count Techely Pref. xi, A 
funned Design, intended to be acted in one Place after 
another, throughout Europe. 1718 Pope Iliad l 496 The 
unwilling heralds act their lord's commands, a xftga Tenny- 
son (F. turns 146 To live by law. Acting the law we live by 
without fear. 

4. To carry out or represent in mimic action (an 
ideal, incident, or story) ; to perform (a play*. 
Hence fig in a had sense: To simulate, counterfeit. 

1594 M. Drayton in Shake. Cent, of Praise 1 1 Acting her 
passions on our stately stage. x6or Returns fr. Parnass ., 
/hid. 48 Ut me sec you act a little of it. 160a Shmcs. HamL 
it. iL 453 It was ncuer acted : or if it was, not aboue once, for 
the Play I rememlier pleas'd not the Million, sftia J. ft H. 
Smith Rejec. Addr. v. (1873' 40 It is built to act English 
plays in. sftsj Lams A'/m Ser. 1. xx.(i86]< 149 A present 
sense of the blessing, which cun be but feebly acted by the 
rich. 1849 Macau 1 ay Hist. Eng. II. 474 Sunderland acted 
calumniated virtue to perfection. iftgftDiucFNR Lett A *880) 
1 1 . 43 It is extremely well acted by all concerned. 

0 . With various complemental phrases, 
itfix W. Goddard Sat. Dial. Eb, OH, her that well cann 
acte-uut euch sweetr partes. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. l vi. 93 To act the Fable Into a reality. 1649 South 
Serin. Matt x. 33 I. 83 It has been still preached up, but 
mte<l down. 1715 Basnet Hist. Ihtm Time 11 . 937 Lord 
Tweedale saw, that . . he would act over his former extrava- 
gances. 1790 Burks Fr. Bert. Wks. V. 36 This would be to 
act over again the scene of the criminals condemned to the 
gnllies. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 354 To speak-out, to 
act-out what Nature haa laid in him. 

8 . Ta act a part, or the part of: arig. To sustain 
the part of one of the characters in a play, heme to 
simulate. Jig. To fulfil the character or duties of. 

161s Shake. Cymb. in.lv. 26 That part, thou <Pi*anio) must 
acie for me 1084 T. Burnlt Then. Earth 185 Our life now 
is so short .. by lliat time we begin to understand our selves 
a little, and to know where we are, and how to act our part, 
we must leave the atuge, and give place to others. <789 
Junius Lett. xxxv. 167 You have stilf an honourable part to 
act. 1794 Palky Evict. 11. be. (1817)911 Those who had acted 
and were acting the chief parts in the transaction. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 1 1 . xiL xat He acted something like 
the part of a deserter. 

7. To act (anyone) : To personate, assume the 
character of, to play ; arig. on the stage ; fig. in 
real life ; dial, it panes into the sense of mimick- 
ing, mocking. 

( t6p Horses Leviathan 1. xvi. 80 He that actetli another, 
is soul to bears his Person, or act in hi* name. 1870 Cotton 
Espertum 111. ut. 470 Why should I take that ill Don you, 
which 1 suffer from Marais, who every day acts me in 
your p r ese n ce t This Marais waa . . a Buffoon, that had a 
marvellous faculty of Imitation. 1707 Swift To Yng. Lady 
Wks. 1755 11 . 11. 41 A wise man .. soon grows weary of acting 
the lover end treating his wife like a mistress. 174a You no 
Might Th. iv. 556 She givss the soul a soul lliat acts a god. 


tyglOov. Moriii SpnrM Life* fsftsa) HI. 9l.lt is 
te ash not to be, the monarch, and he suits better the theatre 

f ine throne, sftto J. H. Newman Par. Serve, xxvi. (ed. 
90 What was it nut to act the child, to ask how many 
a felluw-Christtan should offend against ua. 
intr. (object suppressed;. To perform on 
thft stage. 

IftftJ. Mamton in Shake. Cent, ef Praise 97 Say who acts 
bestTIInisuh or KoscioT s8ia Cory at Crudities 947, 1 saw 
woolen acte, a thiitj that I oeuer saw before, though I haue 
Heard that it hath hecne sometimes used in London, a sfteg 
'FUcTchEe Mad Loveru. i. 8 Plague act yet, lie act no more. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1. xxl 64 No women axe 
suffered to act on the stage. 

0< To perform on the stage of existence ; to per- 
form actions, to do things, in the widest sense, 
a. With special reference to the reality of the 
doing, as opposed to think, speak, etc. b. With 
reference to the manner or mode of action, and 
hence « behave, comport, or demean oneself. 

1884 Scanderbeg Rodeo, vi. 133 Thu Emperour obliged 
himself to Act with an Army of Sixty Thousand Men against 
the Turku 174a Young Night Th . 11. 9a Who does the best 
his circumstance allows Does well, acts nobly ; angels could 
no more. 1791 Jortin Serm. (1771) VII. i. 13 Who beleeve in 
Christ, with a resolution to act suitably to this persuasion. 
1798 Burke Vind. Nat. Sot. Wks. 1 . 14 We begin to think 
and to act from reason and from nature alone. >833 Hr. 
Martinead Loom 4 Lug, 1. iv. 54, I never uould act fur my- 
self in my life. 1846 Sia R. Peel Sp. on resigning 28 June, 
Acting., from pure and disinterested motives. 1889 Mill 
Bepr. Gov. 8/a It is what men think, that determines how 
they act. 1878 Freeman Norm. Cone. IV. xvtii. 14c In over- 
coming the Hostility of the West, William acted as he always 
did act. 

C. 'l*o do the duties of an office temporarily, with- 
out being the regular officer; to act for, or iu the 
absence of another. To act as : To perform in the 
character of, to do the work of, lo serve as. (Also 
of things.) 

1804 [See under Acting vbi. sb. 5.] 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng.l. 490 He had no scruple about acting as chaplain. 1897 
Livingstone Trav. vi. 1x4 A verson who acted as interpreter. 
1879 G.C. Hari.an Eyesight ii. 95 They [the eye-lashes| are 
delicately sensitive to the slightest touch, and act as feelers 
to warn the eye of the approach of any small object. Mod. 
Ia any one empowered to act in the manager's absence? I am 
here to act for my brother ; to act in behalf of the children. 

d. To act on, upon : To regulate one’s conduct 
according to. 

1847 Thnnysiin Princess ii. an If more there be, If more 
and acted on, what follows? Mod. I wish the maxim were 
more^enerally acted upon in all cases, 
e. To act up to: To cotne up in practice to an 
assumed standard, to fulfil or carry out in practice. 
1747 in Col. Bee. Penn. V. 140 As long as you shall act up 
" m Landor Tut ~ 


to your Engagements. 


ndor /mag. Convert. (1849) 


II. 99 Your lordship arts up to your tenets. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 63 1 hut . . the memhers of the Church of Eng- 
land would act up to their principles. 

10. Of things: To put forth energy, produce 
effects, exert influence, fulfil functions. 

1751 Iminson Rambler No. 141 Fa, A combination of incon- 
siderable circumstances, acting when his imagination was 
unoccupied. i8xa W. Taylor in Month. Rev. I. XIX. 384 
Rapid cnni|»o«itian nets best. 1870 J f.vonr Elem. Logic xxix. 
951 When several causes act at once. 1878 Huxlky Physiogr. 
63 A fall of snow thus acts like a mantle of fur thrown over 
the earth. Mod. The brake refused to act. 

b. To act on : To exert influence on ; to influence, 
affect. (Here act on comes round nearly to the 
earliest transitive sense of act; see 1 .) 

18x0 Coleridge Friend ( 1865) 124 Reason to act on man 
must be impersonated. iSsa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 437 
The clear liquor . . is acted on by a rod of xinc. >899 Hrfwrter 
Life of Newton I. xiL 32a One sphere .will act upon another 
with a force directly proportional to their quantities of matter. 
1899 Bain Senses 4 Intel/. 11. ii, fa (1864) 177 Gases do not 
act on the touch. 

Jkotabla (SC'ktai.’l), a. [f. A< T V. + -ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being acted (on the stage). 

1849 Ei lee. Be v. XXVI. 31a If nut actable, to what end 
the acting form? x88x M. Thomas in Dram. Ref Jml. Nov. 
a 16/3 He first learnt how to write a fairly actable comedy. 

2. Capable of being acted or carried out in 
practice. 

1878 Tennyson Harold iil l 7a Is naked truth actable in 
true life? 

tAoteon (fcktTon), v. Obs. [f. Actgton , the 
mythological hunter turned into a stag by Diana, 
with a play upon his becoming 1 horned.’] To cuckold. 

1819 Nichols Disc. A ferriage xi. in Hart. Mist. (Math.) 

III . 974 There are of opinion, that there is, in marriage, an 
inevitable destiny . . which is either to he RCtaeoned, or not 
to be. a 1898 Cleveland Fit. Uxoris x, And thbult Acne- 
on’d be. 

t A otfttivi. Obs. ran— 1 , [f. Act, by form- 
awoc. with words like purgative, restorative , provo- 
cative, of which the basis is not the Eng. purge, 
restore, provoke, but L. purgdre, etc. ; see -ATtvtj 
? A thing that animates or energises. See Act v. i. 

1809 Timmk Quereitouus l xUl 53 A cqtajiw red ocre . . 
an nsssraeer of things and a right actativd aad a great miti- 
gator of all griefes mad painea. / 

Acted («kt8d\, ppl a. [f. Act if. 4 -in.] Carried 
out in action ; performed (csp. dramatically) ; feigned. 

1997 Daniel Civile Wares v. lxxiiL Envie had been unable 
to reprove His acted life unless shee did him wrong. 1848 
Milton Tenure ef A "mgs Wkv 1938 1 . 39a All the acted zeal 
that for these many years hath fill'd their bellies, sftftft 


ACTINIA* 

Tennyson Wilts 9 But ill for him who . „ ever,' weaker grows 
thro* acted crime. *8gp Jkfhson Brittany viL 86 The acted 
drama cannot long survive among a reading people. 
Aotiul (dckurnU, ar ktin&l ),«. Zool. [CGr.dnrie, 
drr<V-a ray + -al 1 .] Pertaining to that part or sur- 
face of a radiate animal which contains the motith 
and surrounding organs, as the lower side of a star- 
fish ; a term introduced by L. Agassis in connexion 
with his view that the body of a Radiate animal is 
essentially a sphere, with the mouth or actinoslome 
at one of the poles. 

*897 L. Agassis Cent rib. Nat . Hist. N. Avtsr. IV. 378 The 
so-called mouth is always placed at one of these pedes, and 
from it radiate the most prominent organs, in consequence cd 
which I have called this side of the body the oral or actinal 
area, and the opposite side the aborai or abactirud area. 
(87a Dana Corots I. 39 The upper extremity (of an actinia) 
is called the actinal end, since u bears the tentacles or rays. 
Acting (oe-ktin). [ad. Gr. drriV ray.] (Seequot.) 
>849 Sia J. Herschel in A dm. Man. Sci. Eng. *o< The 
abstract unit of solar radiation to be adopted in the ultlniuie 
reduction of the actinometric observations is the actine. 

Acting (arktig), vbi. sb. [f. Act v. + -.jiu , .] 

1. The process of carrying out into action ; jier- 
formance, execution. 

sftot Smaka, Jut. C. 11. i. 63 Between® the acting of a dread- 
full thins, And the first motion. 1893 F. Kim mi non Serin. 
Ser. 1. vifl. 194 Let impression jnuw on at once to acting 

2. The performance of deeds, doing, continued 
action, practice; in //.doing*, practices, proceedings, 
conduct. Usually wit’i reference to the manner or 
character of what is (lone. 

1603 9 Sir J. MfrLVii. Mem.{ 1735' 087 So to direct my Act- 
inir* as they might temt to his Glory. 1849 Cromwell in 
.Southey's Common- Ft. Bk. Ser. 11. (1840* xv8 It's easio to 
object to the glorious actingex of God - if wc look too much 
upon instruments, sraa Dk Foe Hist. Plague (1734 w Rather 
fur a Direction to tneinselves to act by, than a History of 
my Actings. x8m I.d. Gockrurn Mem. mvn Time iii. 164 The 
post actings of Courts ought not to be merely stated, but 
criticised and appreciated. x8s6 bcoi r // 'otulst. viii. ( 1 846) 88 
The great actings which are now on foot in theM: nations. 

0. The performing of plays or other fictitious 
scenes and incidents, playing, dramatic performance; 
feigning a character not one's own, simulation. 

1&4 PkFYH Diary (1879) HI. 80 'llie play not good, nor 
anything but the good actings of Betterton and his Wife and 
Harris. 1781 Churchill Boscutd Poems 1763 J. 31 Whose 
Acting's liurd, affected, and constrain'd. >779 Sin kiimn 
Critic 1. i. 450, i speak only with reference to the usual length 
of acting plays. 1896 Froudk Hist. Eng. I. 61 Acting was 
the especial amusement of the English, from the palace to 
the village green. 

b. Acting over: A re-enacting, repetition. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 171 Making the creatures 
of one Element, but an acting over those of an other. 

4. The putting forth of energy or activity, working, 
ojicration. 

1847 Sfrigg Angf. Rediv. 1. i. a This did but put nature 
upon more vigorous and industrious, actings to defend itself. 
1794 Edwards freed. WUi 1. 1 1 , 1 Tlierc is nothing else in 
the Actings of my Mind, that 1 am conscious of while I walk. 
**33 Chalmers Constit. Man iv 11835) I. »73 The actings and 
reacting* that take place between man and man. 1848 H. E. 
Manning Semi. (1848) H. ii.30 The continual actings of the 
desires, lusts imaginations, leave soils and stains. 

6 . Comb, noting-order, i.e. order for acting in a 
certain capacity, spec. A temporary appointment to 
a vacant position made by one emitted to do * 0 , 
but which may or may not be confirmed by the 
luperior authority. 

1804 Nelson in Nicolas** Despatches VI. 199, I . . have ap- 
pointed Mr. Edward Flin, of the Victory', to act in the Bittern 
. .a copy of whose Acting-Order is rIm> herewith transmitted 
. . I therefore hope their Lordships will confirm the appoint- 
ment i8j|8 M army at Midship. Easy ( x 863 ax 3 , 1 really think 
that an acting order would do more than the doctor can. 

Acting « K'ktiq), ppl. a. [f. Act v. + -im. * ] 

1. Performing (dramatically). 

2. Performing functions, putting forth activity. 

1997 Daniel Civile Wares vit xxxiv, The acting spirits 

up and awake doe keepe. 

9. Performing temporary or special duties; on 
temporary service. 

1797 Nelson in Nicolas's DespatehnVIl. 133 The Gunner 
of the Peterrll not having joined, I shall put John Brady 
acting into the PeterelL 

H In senses 2 and 3 it is used e«p. as a qualifying 
adj. to official titles, meaning either doing duty 
temporarily, as Acting Captain \ or doing duty solely, 
though nominally associated with another or others 
who take no practical share in the work, as Acting- 
Manager, •Secretary, - Trustees , - Executors , etc. 

s8oi Nelson in Nicolas*! Despatches IV. 987 Our friend 
Trou bridge will tell you his opinion of the present Acting- 
Captain of the San Josef, xfys Ht. Martini*. au HiU 4 
Vatley ii. 19 He resolved*, to be an acting partner. 

|| Aotinia I&kti-ni&). Zool. ; pl.aotinim, actinias, 
[mod. L. f. (by Linn.) Gr. cocriV ray.] prop. A 
genus of Zoophytes belonging to the nmily Actin- 
tadm : pop. extended to any animal of the family, 
whether of the genus Actinia dr one of its con- 
geners ; a Sea- Anemone, or animal of the Sea- 
Anemone group. 

T748 Sta JTHiu. Hat. Hist. 94 The body of the actinia is 
of a naturally cyBndrick, but variable figure. *787 Eixts 
Actinia in Phil Trans. LVIT. 498 11 m Actinia, colled by 
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old author*.. Urtica marina. from it* supposed property of 
■tinging, It now more property called by some late English 
author* the Animal flower, mo Damn Geol. i. *o The water* 
abound in ..Mteriaa or atar-fisn, and the vanoualy coloured 
actinia* or aea-fiowcn. il« Kingsley G lament <1878) na 
lleautiftil Actiniae tilled the uny cavern* with living flower*. 
JUstfadO (d&kti nik), a. [f. Gr. barlv* ray 4 -»c:] 
Of or pertaining to act imam. 

sSm Sir J. Hkrschkl Brit, Assoc. Report 13 While the 
action influence h ctill fresh upon the face tie. a* aoou as it 
is removed from the Ught 1 xfljfl Pen. CycL 1. 167/a A beam 
of eolar light is made up of throe distinct set* of ray*— -the 
luminous, the calorific, and the chemical or actinic ray*. 
1899 BemtUffsQ. Rip, No. 3. 157 The actinic force, or that of 
the violet end of the apectrum, quickens germination much 
more than the luminoua. iff* Psoctos Other Worlds x.146 
Besides light and heat, the elan emit a ct i n ic ray*, sflra 
H. Macmillan True Pm* 1*4 Wa produce photographs by 
a power In the sunbeam called tne chemical, or actinic 
power. s8m Hartwi aAer. Worldvl 68 These ultraviolet, 
actinic.' or RSfterian ray*, a* they have been named, after 
their discoverer Ritter. 

Aotinifbna (*kti*nif£mi), a. [f. Gr. dxnV- 
ray 4- -fork.] Having a radiated form ; of the form 
of a sea-anemone, as the coralline polypes. 

1843 Owen A mat. lev. A Him . 87 Many of the large actlnl- 
form polype* of the tropical seas combine with a structure 
which is essentially similar to our sea-aneuiome*, an internal 
calcareous axis or skeleton, sflgfi Knight Eng. CycL 111. 
587 Madrtpora, Animal* actiiuform, rather short, with twelve 
simple tantacula. 

Actinism (arhtiniz'm). [f Gr. lurriV ray 4 -T8M.] 
+ JL. * The radiation of heat or light, or that 
branch of Philosophy which treats of it/ Craig 
18^7. Obs. 

2. That property or force in the sun's ray* by which 
chemical changes are produced, as in photography. 

1844 R. Hunt Brit. Assoc. Report 30 By a most careful 
pri -.malic analysis of the rays . . 1 have ascertained the rela- 
tive quantity of the active chemical principle (Actinism). 
1840 Lindlky Elcnt. Bot. 56 Mr. Hunt believes that the germ- 
ination of seeds in the spring . . is dependent upon the varia- 
tions in the amount of actinism— or chemical influence— of 
light and of heat iu the solar beam. i86a R. H. Pattebron 
Hex. Hist . tf Art 13 The electro- positive and electro-negative 
rays, of which Heat and Actinism are the representatives. 

Actinium (dkli niftn). Chetn. [mod. L. in form, 
f. Gr. uKTiy- ray 4- -ium, as in sodiusn, potassium , etc.] 
A supposed chemical element, a metal discovered 
in 1 881 in association with zinc ; so called because 
of the action of light upon its salts. 

x88i Nature XXIV. 4*8 The existence of a new metallic 
element, actinium, in the zinc of commerce. Ibid. No. 6ao, 
470 (hi the New Metal Actinium , by J. I* Phipson. The 
sulphide of actinium is described as a pale yellow canary- 
coloured substance. 

Aotino-, a. Gr. uktIfo- combining form of 
dxrit (gen. d*riV-of> a ray, a beam, as in uktTvo- 
ot darting rays. Entering into numerous deriva- 
tives, chiefly connected (1) with Actinium, (j) with 
animals related to the Actinia. 
tAotinO’bolism. Obs. [f. Gr.d/tTtFofldX-otrsy- 
darting (f. derivo- ray 4- BoXtf throwing) 4 - -ism.] 

1681 T. Win. is Rem. Med. Whs. (Vocab.', Actinobolism, 
an irradiation of beams, or shooting forth of the spirits like 
beams of the sun. 

A’Otino-Oh6TXli*tnr, [See AariNO-.] The 
chemistry of actinism; tnat branch of chemistry, 
which treats of the chemical energies existing in the 
solar rays. 

1844 Sir J. Hkrschkl Brit. Assoc. Report xs, A contribu- 
tion to the newly created science of acttno-chemutry. xflgg 
R. Hunt Man. Photog. xx6 Pro c eeding only to the more 
delicate processes when he has mastered the rudimentary 
details of the more simple forms of actino-chemistry. *875 
Uke Diet. Arts I. 28 Actino-chomistry was a tana first ap- 
plied by Sir John Herschel, and has been generally adopted. 

Aotinontph (fcktrndjgraf). [f. Acting- + 
ypa<p-ot writing. Cf. Gr. djrrlvoypafia.] An instru- 
ment, invented by Sir J. Herschel in 1838, for re- 
cording the variations in the power of the solar rays. 

*840 St* J. Herschel PhiL Trams, l 46 Description of an 
Actinograph, or self-i * 

cal purposes. 18*3 1 
ment constructed by I „ 
an actinograoh, not only registers the direct effect of solar 
chemical nuuatioo, but also tho amount of general actinic 
power in the visible hemisphere. 

Aottnold (K'ktinotd), a. [f. Actino- 4- -«M* 
-form.] Having the form of rays, radiated; said 
of 1 division of Zoophytes or Polvpqs, having the 
internal cavity divided by radiated partitions, as in 
the coral zoophytes. 

xffqB Dana Zoophytes Iv. | 37, 43 Other Retinoid polyp*, 
iflio A dim log. Brit. Introd. a* The cnidm, in the Actinoid 
Zoophytes, are not confined to one organ or set of organs. 
Actmolit* (foktritfloit). Min . ; incorrectly 
aotynolita. [f. Actino- ray 4 Xf dot stone.] A bright 
g re en variety of Hornblende, occurring usually in 
Fasciculated crystals. 

1833 Lvbll Elen*. Goal (x86j> 59* Hornblende and Actmo- 
lite may be united, its* Kusv Habits h fust. Anim. I.vL 
193 Aetinoikea. Pyrites, end other eafcwtanois exhibit it fa 
tendency to radiatioaj in the former {the mineral kingdom]. 
tfl|fl Page AdoeL Text-bk. Goal v. 104 Asbestos or alien- 
thus .. may be regarded a* a variety of actynotite. 
AotinoUtftfi a. Mm. [f proc.4- 

•ic.] Of the native of acttaoUte, 


1878 liAwnsa tr. Cotta. Rocks Class. 14. 
Klausen contains actinoUuc hornblende v - 


The diorice at 
i oU gocla se. 

(*kti*nAnI*i), 2 ml. [f. Actino- 

4- pip*** part.] A portion of the surface of a radiated 
animal cut ott by any two meridional lines reaching 
from pole to pole. See Actinal. 

1869 N tciiOLSON loot. 1 1 1 Eight meridional hands, or ‘ cteno- 
phore*,’ bearing the comb-like f ring®*. or characteristic organs 
of locomotion, traverse at definite intervals the interpolar 
region, which they divide into an equal number o( luiie-like 
lobes, termed the ‘octinomer**.’ 

AotillflBIlUg (»«ktin#> a mA;u). [f. Actino- + 
fiirpoo measure.] An instrument lor measuring 
the intensity of the son's heating rays ; first in- 
vented by Sir John Herschel, and described in 
Edinb. Journal of Science for 1825. 

*833 Sta J- Herschel Brit. Assoc. Rspertyj? The actino- 
meter is am instrument . . for measuring at any instant the 
direct heating power of the eolar rays, 1679 Pkotogr. in Cas- 
sells Tech**. Educ. Ill, 326 The consequent progress of the 
printing maybe most accurately determined by means of the 
actinometer. 1880 R AucLirrs In Contcmp. Rev. Feb. azo In 
interplanetary space, if the experiments with the actino- 
meter ora to be trusted, the temperature is not less than 
256' Fahrenheit below the freezing point of fresh water. 

Aott&MMtriq (tt«ktino,nie a trik), tr. Jf.AcriNo- 
4 furpuebs measuring.] Of or pertaining to the 
measurement of the ii. tensity of the sun's heat 
1849 Sir J. Herschel Admiralty Man. Set. Euq. 295 The 
ultimate reduction of the actinometric observations. iflBs 
Eng. Meek. 27 May e8o/x Some actinometric measurements 
were inode lost autumn at different heights in the Alps, by 
M. Puiseux .. Hie activity of thi*[ vegetation 1 at Montsouris 
was proved to be iu direct proportion to the actinometric 
degree. 

Aotinonetrioftl «»ktinoimetrik&l),<i. [f.prec. 

4- -AL.] - AOTINOHKTKIC. 

1873 Atkinson tr. Cano fa Physics 345 The absorptive action 
which the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere exerts on the 
sun's heat has been established by a senes of actinometrical 
obtervations mode by Sorel at Geneva. 

Aotinomptry (a^ktiiyrnwtrD. [f. Actino- 4- 
-prrpca meAstiremant.] The measurement or estim- 
ation of the radiation of heat from surfaces. 

i860 M Auav Phys. Geog. Era viL 1 367 We have in the land 
and sea-breezes a natural index to the actinometry of tea 
and land, which shows that the radiating forces of the two 
are very different. 

Aotibl01llorphoiUl(« i ktinGim^ a jf»s\N. Bot. [f. 
Ac a i iNO-ray+ form 4 -oua.] Of radiated shape. 

1838 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 394 Actissomorphsms. capable of 
bisection through two or more plane* into similar halves, a* 
is a regular flower. 

Aotinophone (a-kti-mWifun). [f. Actino- 4- 
-^or-or sounding, vocal.] (See quot . ) 

1881 AG. Bell in Nature 12 May 44 We have decided to 
..limit the word . . actinophone . . to apparatus for the pro- 
duction of sound . . by actinic rays. 

Actlnqphonio (sktiuu^-nik), a. [f.prec. + 
-ic, after Gr. pertaining to voice.] Per- 

taining to sound produced by chemical action. 

1881 in Nature No. 622, 528 When exposed in dark to a 
copper plate gradually heated with an oxryhydrogen blow- 
pipe, no sound is heard in the telephone till the plate is raised 
to a dull red; then it gradually increases in intensity. The 
author is disposed to consider the phenomenon photophonic 
rather than actinophonic. 

Aotinopboroiui v« : ktinp*<oras\ a. [f.Gr.tUrlVo- 
( f. dxTlVo- ray 4- -*f>opot -bearing) 4 -our.] Bear- 
ing straight projecting spines ; spiny. 
Aotinortome (?kti nd*t^«m). Zool. [f. Ac- 
ting - 4> <rr 6 pa mouth.] L. Agassiz's name for the 

mouth of radiated animals, considered by him 
os essentially different from that of Vertebrates. 

1837 b Agassiz Cmtrib . Nat. Hist. N. Anser. IV. 376. 
xlBo Bell in Zool. Jmt. Lin. Sac. XV. Na 8a. 1*7 Hie 
uctinostorae has been pushed forwards and to the left, 
t A‘0tixu>t6, Min. Obs. [f.Gr.derlVarr-drrayed; 
f. cirri vo- ray.] A synonym of Actinolitk. 

stea Ediu. Rev. III. 308 .Some of the common and glassy 
strahlsteins correspond to nctinote. sflgs T. Ross tr. If him- 
boldfs Tract. IL xxiv. 434 Rock-crystals . . coloured by chlorite 
or blended with actinote. 

!l Aotinosoa (8e»ktim?|Z<^*i\ sb. pi. Stool, [mod. 
L. f. Actino- + Gr. (Gta pi. of (uoo animolj A 
class of Radiated animals, comprising part of the 
CaUnterata of Huxley, and of the Zoophytes of 
other naturalists, containing the sea-anemones and 
coral polypes. The sing. A cti notoon is rare. 

187s Nicholson Palaout. 85 Of the living group* of the 
Acttnosba, the Ctenophora and the Sea-anemones from their 
absence of hard parts, are unknown in a fossil condition. 
*•78 M. Fortes Physiol, it. L 1 2, *24 Why the gastric mao- 
brag of the bloodless act inosoon or hydrozoon does not digest 

AotbfllOlI, a. Zool . [f. prcc. f -al.] Of or 
belonging to the Actinozoa. 

187a Monogr, Gpanobtastic Hydroidt 199 Used as an argu- 
ment for the aeunocoal nature of the Ctomopkom. 

Aotioa (sarkjan). Also 4 soooion, -omn. [a.Fr. 
action ad. L. actidn-em a doing, performance^ f. act* 
ppi stem of to do : aee -ion.] 

L The process or condition of acting or doing 
(In the widest sense), the exertion of energy or 
influence; working,, agency, operation. 


a.. Of persons. (Distinguished from passion, from 
thought cat contemplation, from sfeakingocwriting.y 
sjP3 Lancl. P. PL C. il 94 And holde with hym and with 1 
here • hat ban trowe acctoo. *413 Lvoo. Pytjor.Sombs ilIx. 
(18*9)37 Thyne was the action, and I nought Imt abyl for to 
suflre. c*4>s Wyntown Owe. vi. six. 3a He gave up all 
hys Actyown. xfM Lot, to Earlqf Loycester *6 In case he 
failed in the action of her deliuery. 1997 Shams. 0 Hen. IP, 
11. iv. 406 'Hie vndeaeruer may sleepe, when the man or 
Action is call'd on. Hoe — A. 1 '. L. iv. L 141 Genuinely a 
Womans thought runs before her action, rig Walton 
Angler i. it U not yet resolved whether contenuxlation or- 
Action he the chiefost thing. 169a Bentley Boyti Loci. ix. 
309 The human Soul is vitally united to the Body by e re- 
ciprocal commerce of Action and hudon, 1790 Johnson 
Rambler No. 184 Pto It k necessary to act, but impossible’ 
to know the consequences of action. 1794 Edwaou* Erred. 
Wdl 11. #4. 4# The exercise of his Activity is Action. 1798 


Burke VtsuL Nat. See. Wka. 1. 10 MiUions, who know no 
common principle of action. «8e8l>. Stewart Whs. VI. lex 
The word actum is properly applied to those exertions which 
consequent on volition. 18416 Mill Logic l iii. •«, 7* 
What is ail action? Not one thing, but a series of two tnangat 
the state of mind celled a volition, followed by an effecL am u 
hMH Senses * InteU. u i. | 3(1864' 5 Volition is separated, 
from reeling, by superaddiag the characteristic of action, or 
the putting forth of energy to serve an end. 

b. Of things. (Distinguished from inaction, repose.) 
Quantity of action, in Physics ; The momentum of 
a body multiplied into the time. 

c *3)86 Chaucer Pe rs omds T. (Ellesmere) 8s In how manye 
maneres been the acdoune or werkynm* of Penitence [4 MSS. 
accions worchyngj, 1779 H arsis Philos. A rr m^gem. (1841) 
329 Another mode of action may be found in the following 
instances. A lamb acts upon the senses of a wolf— that sen- 
sation nets upon hi* appetite— that appetite acts upon his 
corporeal organs. By the action of these organs he runs, he 
seises, and he devours the lamb. 1893 BaswsTKa Nat. Magic 
xi. *93 To avoid all risk of two opposite action* arriving at 
the same instant at any pan of the engine. s8aa Ghovk Corr, 
Phys. Forces 77 If gold be immersed in hydrochloric acid, 
no chemical action takes place. *869 Philliio Vetuv. iv. 104 
The Intervals of action and repose were irregular. 1869 
Ousklky Counterpoint xiv. 83 Until the additional parts re- 
commence their action. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. PAH. I. 
1. f 326 Taking it, however, as we flpd It, now universally 
used by writer* on dynamics, we define the Action of a Moving 
System as proportional to the average kinetic energy, which 
the system has possessed during the time from any convenient 
epoch of reckoning, multiplied by the time, 
o. In action : In a condition of activity, at work, 
in practical or effective operation. 

rOjp M. Needham tr. SoMen's Mare Cl. To Reader, The 
Republick maintain** continually in action a great number 
of ships, gal lies and galliots. 17x4 Swift State 0/ Affairs 
Win, i7«< II. 1. st6 The bulk of those who are now most in 
either ate 


court, in parliament, or publlck offices, v. 

then boys at school, stay Hallam Const. Hist. ilL (1876) I. 
>54 Schemes . . were put in action against her life. 

d. Action of a verb, verbal action : The action ex- 
pressed by a verb ; properly of verb* which areert 
acting, but conveniently extended to the thing as* 
sorted by a verb, whether action, state, or mere 
existence, os 1 strike, I stand, I live, 1 am. 

2 . The exertion of force by one body upon 
another; influence. 

cijfbo Chaucer A. B. C.eo Myn si nm and myn eonflnioun 
. . iian taken on me a grevous aedoun. sflga Bentley Beyls 
JLrof. iv. 134 He exposed them to the action of the Sen. 1748 
Hastlpy Observ. Man l L f x, 1* The subtle Action* qf the 
Small Particles of Bodies over eech other. xSxe Woomfoutn. 
Astrou. xv. 149 The action, or the attractive force, of the 
Sun and Moon, on such protuberance, aim Faraday Exp. 
Res. xvL 75 With similar arid the action on the pure steel 
was hardly perceptible. 1846 Mill Logic ul jleL I4 (1868] 
II. V07 Implicitly oliedient to the action of fixed ennseq 
1893 SovBB PantrypheoM 117 Submit the whole to the action 
of a slow fire, i860 Tyndall Glaciers l | a, 17 Observed 
upon the rocks and mountains the action of ancient glaciers. 
1878 Huxley Phyeiogr. 6a By submitting n block of ice to 
the action of a sunbeam. 

8. A thing done, a deed. Not always distinguished 


from Act, but usually viewed as occupying 
time in doing, and m pi. referred to habitual or 
ordinary deeds, the turn of which constitutes conduct . 

sdeo Sir W. Cornwallis in Shahs. Cent. Praise 41 Hi* 
la wes and actions, idee Shake HoshL iii. i. 67 And enter- 
prise* of great pith and moment, With this regard their 
Currants turne away Iv.r. awryL And loose the name of 
action, idotf — Macb. iv. IL 3 When our Action* do not, 
Our iearas do make vs Traitors. i6si Bible i Sam. ii. 3 
The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him actions are 
weighed, sdao Locke Hum. Unde ret. l ill (1695} 16, 1 have 
always thought th* Actions of Men the best Interpreters of 
their thoughts. 1769 RoBSaraoN Charles V, V. 11. •« The 
manner in which he j ustifi ed this action was still more 
offensive than the action itself. 1897 CaaLYLs/V. Reo. <i6fe) 
II. 111. i. 86 An action, the product and 


force. »<99De Quincke Amwar Whs. XIILa8pSnooM*ioail 
objects, or of which the parts are in succession, we call actions l 
consequently actions compose the proper object of poetry. 
4 . The thing represented as done in a drama; the 
event or series of events, real or imaginary forming 
the subject of a fable, poem, or other composition, 
syu Addison Spec. Na *67 fa TMs Action {of an Eplc| 
should have throe Qualifications in it First, It should be 
but One Action. Secondly, It ahooM be an entire Action ; 
and. Thirdly, It should be n groat Action, ibid. Na 073 
y t Having examined the Action of Paradise Lost, let ns in 
the next place consider the Acton. 179s Cnsiweis CycL 
s.v., The action of the Iliad holds bot fo rty-seve n dura 
+ 6. pi. The transaction^ acts, or records of a 
court or deliberative bodv. (Fr.) Obs. rare. 
sfixs Brekewoop Long. 4 Retig. xxL 1I7 As we rand in tho 
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6 . Mode of acting, a. Of persons: Gesture, 
oratorical management of the body and features 
In harmony with the subject described ; in Sculpt, 
and Painting; Gesture or attitude as expressive of 
the sentiment or passion depicted. 

imGouon Sch. qf Abuse 68 Player* action doeth answers 
tothdr partes, ssoa Holland Plutarch's Mor. 55 The 
phrase, utterance, ano action of those that exercise to make 
speeches. 160s Shako. Haml in. ii. 19 Sute the Action to 
tne Word, the Word to the Action, xdof — Macb. v. L 39 
It is an accustom'd action with her, to seeme thus washing 
her hands. 174S J. Mason Elocution 38 Under the Word 
Pronunciation the Aotients comprehended Action as well 
aa Elocution. *73 S Johnson Idler Na 90 r 8 In the pulpit 
little action can be proper. iSos Stiutt Sports 4 Past. it. 
L 64 The representation of an archer with hie bow in the 
action of shooting, sips Mm vale Hist. Rom. Em/, liv. 
(1863) VI. 403 It was not the mere trick of action, or knack 
of speaking, that he waa to acquire. 1896 Patmobe Angel 
in Ho. 1. 11. iL (1879) 16a She spoke this speech, and marked 
its sense By action. 

b. Of animals, esp. The trained management of 
the body or limbs by domesticated animus. 

*899 Shahs. Hen. P,ii».L6 Imitate the action of the Tyger. 
rime Daily Hew 30 May 3/1 The judges considered as a 
prime essential the action of the competing horses, and this 
of course would be action according to the behests of English 
park fashion. Mod. The roan has good knee-action. 

0 . The way in which an instrument acts; also 
contritely, the arrangement or mechanism by which 
this is effected. 

st4g Lend. Unro. Calend. Exam. Papers 319 Explain the 
action < x) of the siphon, (s)of the air-pump, stfg Dickens Our 
Mut. fir. si. iC D. ed.) 4 The grand pianoforte with the new 
action. sMi Green sa Gum 195 ThU lever is secured in posi- 
tion by the screw and washer to a pivot passing through the 
lever, the said pivot being solid with the action. 

II. Specifically. 

7. The taking of legal steps to establish a claim 
or obtain judicial remedy; legal process ; the right 
to raise such process. To tele action : to institute 
legal proceedings ; hence gen. to take steps in regard 
to any matter, to act. Property in action, i. e. not 
in possession, but recoverable by legal process. 
(The earliest sense in ling.) 

xjjo R. Brvnne Chron. 196 WhUk of vs is doun, ft mad 
Is recreant, Cleyrae & accioun he lesc. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. 
xxxix. im. 1 may hava noone acciono ayunst the. 1194 R. 
Parsons Next Succession ConL, Such as may have claymo 
or action to the crowne of England at this day. 1841 
Termos de la Ley u The King himselfe cannot grant hi* 
thing in Action, which is uncertain. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) asps Liable to the action of every Man. 1768 
Blackxtone Comm. II. 306 We will p r o ceed next to take a 
abort view of the nature of property in action, or such where 
a man hath not the occupation, but merely a bare right to 
occupy the thing in question; the po ss ession whereof may 
however be recovered by a suit or action at law: from whence 
the thing so recoverable la called a thing, or chose, in action. 
17^9 Junius Lett. Pief., A double remedy is open to them 
by action and indictment slop Tomumi Lam Diet. 1. D/a 
If one calls a merchant bankrupt, action lies. Mod. He 
took prompt action to defend his rights. 

+ b. Legal ground. Actionofbattle — 'casus belli.' Obs. 
XU* Bsllendbns Cron. Scot. <x8ai) 11. 374 The Palp . . 
decemit the Soottis to have just action of battel, in defence 
of thair liberteis, aganis King Edward. 

8 . A legal process or suit. 

148] Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/3 Donbtyng that the stryf ac- 
dona and pletyngea of the poure ahold come onely to the 
presence and knowlege of hys counceylloun. 1593 Fitz- 
HEBBKRT Surveying 7 The lords mayo haua an actyon of 
Trespace aguynit any man. 199s L ambarde A rchoion (1635) 
99 In all other Actions personalis or realla, we have power 
toyceld such ludgemenu as doe appertaine. 1997 Shahs. 
e Hen. IV, il L a Mr. Fang, haue you entred the Action? 
1641 Termes do la Ley 6 Actions personals be such actions 
whereby n man claimeth debt, or other goods and chattels . . 
for wrong done to his person. 1690 W. Walker Idiom, 
Anglo- Lot. 9 Tie clap an action on your back. 1768 Black- 
•tone Comm. II. 393 While they thus continue my qualified 
or defeasible property . . an action will lie against any man 
that detains them from me, or unlawfully destroys them. 
1794 S. Williams Hist. Vormont 9x6 Actions of ejectment 
were commenced in the courts at Albany. 1809 Tomlins 
Lam Diet. I.D/i A man attainted of treason .. cannot bring 
an action. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 179 All actions for 
meane profits were effectually barred by the general amnesty. 

+ 0. A proposition, motion, or question for dis- 
cussion. (L. actio.) Obs . rare. 

1533 Beulbndkne Livy 11. (iBae) 194 Valerius dictator . . 
afore ony accioun wee rfiscussit be the senate, proponit the 
acdoun of the victories pepilL 
10. Active operation against, or engaging an enemy, 
fighting. 

*804 Shake. Oth. n. UL x86 Would In Action glorious I had 
lost Those legges. 1808 — Tr. A Cr. tv. v. 113 They are in 
action. s&fSeansterbeg Rediv. v. 113 His Majesty with a 
Natural Air of Gallantry usual to him in time of Action. 
1781 Smollett H u m p hry Cl (1819)95 Retire into a peas- 
ant's house, near the ecene of action, stag in Nicolas's 
Dis p a tc he s VII. 167 Bore up. and made all aail, forming in 
two divisions —cleared Ship tor Action, s88s J. hTmac- 
donald EvoL </ Battalion 7 Column formations again, in 
tha British army, are for morioa, and not for action, under- 
•landing the word a ct ion to mean, as In military parlance, 

engaging the enemy. 

IX An engagement with the enemy, a fight. 

1899 8mams. Much Ado Li. 6 How many Gentlemen haoe 
yon loat In this action! afMg Pxm Diary (1879) I1L 179 


Hk aatv ice a blene se e in this late great action. *884 Life qf 
Mv HI if Poland v. 1x6 In this great Action Die most 
M pnota blc Victory that has been Atchieved in our Age. or 
M eed ahnost in any other. 1789 Kosehtsom Charles V, v. 
iU,lfe They defeated the nobility in several actions. 179B 
NmSsm in Nicolas's Dispatches III. 95 During their inarch 
they had some actions with the Mamelukes 1799 Wil* 
loibton Gen. Disp. I. as More troops being sent to their aid, 
a general action took place. 1899 Macaulay Hitt . Eng. 
HI* 497 Between the army of Wakleck and the army of 
Hnnucrea no general action took place. 

12. Histrionic personation ; acting of plays, per- 
formance. 9 Obs. 

x8c8 Maui mg ex Rom. Actor tv. il. As thou didst live 
Rome’s bravest actor, 'twas my plot that thou Shouldst die 
in action. 17x0 Steele Toiler No. 3 p 1 This Evening the 
Comedy . . was acted for the Benefit of Mrs. Bignall . . 
Through the whole Action, she made a very pretty Figure, 
fib. A theatrical performance, a play. Obs. 

1879 Trials White ft Other Jesuits 47 (Parry Ay.] He was 
at an Action of ours, a Latins Play. 

14. A devotional or religious performance or 
exercise; a solemn 4 function.’ Action Sermon 
(Scotch), a Sacramental or Communion discourse. 

1805 E. Irving in MraOliphant's Life I.xl 368, 1 returned 
home about seven, and addressed myself to write my action 
sermon. 1899 F. Procter BA. of Comm. Prayer 353 The 
Lord’s Prayer also begins the action of thanksgiving [actio 
gratiarum\ 1883 Glasgow Her. 15 Apr., An interval is now 
allowed in some congregations between the 'action sermon' 
and the sacramental service. 

+ 16. A share in a joint-stock company (aa if 
the amount of action or operation whicn one takes 
in it). (Fr.) Obs. 

iftts-iTudl Svelyn Diary (1819) II. 40 African Actions fell I 
to £ 30, and the India to 1681 Lend. Gas. mdcccxv. 4 

The Actions of our East-lndia Company are very much 
fallen. 1715 Burnet Hist, own Times I. 573 The actions 
sinking on the sudden on the breaking out of a new war. 
1790 Chambers Cycl s.v., To melt or liquidate an Action, is 
to sell, or turn it into money. 175B Ann. Reg. 335 An Eng- 
lish lady being possessed of Actions shores in tne Emhden 
company. sMa Burton Scot Abroad iu 964 The impetu- 
osity with which the actions rose. 

16. Comb, action-noun, a substantive expressing 
action ; action-taking a., litigious. 

1870 Whitney Sanskrit Gram. 374 There fa hardly a suffix 
by which action-nouns are formed which does not also make 
agent-nouns or adjectives. 1809 Shake. Lear il ii. 16, A lily- 
liver' d action-taking knave. 

Action (sskjan),*. [f.thesb. Cf. F T.actionner.'] 
To institute a legal action against. 

1733 Fielding Don Quix. Wks. x86x, 999, I don't question 
but to action him out on't. s8Bi Echo x July s/4 To prove 
his innocence, he took the only course open to him — actioned 
his enemy for libel. 

Actionable (arkfbn&b'l), a. [f. Action sb. 8 + 
•able.] Subject or liable to an action at law ; of 
such a character that an action on account of it 
will lie. 

1991 Lambarde Arcbeion (1635) 90 Baited, and bitten with 
li bells and slanders that be not actionable. 1691 Shadwcll 
Scourers 11. Wks. IV. 331 Have a care what you say. Sir, 
your words will be actionable. 1788 Blackstone Comm. 
ill. 8x7 This . . fa no injury to the sufferer, and fa therefore 
not an actionable nusance. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina ix. 
(1784) U.7X Everybody agreed that the illusage the Captain 
had given her was actionable. 184B Arnould Mar. Insur. 

L iv. (1866) 1. 160 Guilty of actionable negligence. 

Actionably (sekjan&bli), adv. [t. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

4 In a manner subject to a process of law.' Todd. 
Actional (e’kjan&l), a. [f. Action sb. + -al. Cf. 
rational, fractional, etc.] Of or pertaining to ac- 
tion or actions. 

*73* In Bailey. Grote Exam. Util Philos. xviiL I 

307 The actional principle of conservatism. 

T A'ctionary. Obs. [f. Action sb. 15 + -ary, 
after Fr. actionnaire ; cf. missionary.'} A share- 
holder in a joint-stock company. 

1731 Bailey (see Action wt xj. 1791 Chambers Cycl., 
Actionary or Actienixt , a term frequent in foreign newv 
papers; denoting the proprietor of an action or share in 
a company's stock. 1799 JohNson, Actionary , one that has 
a share in actions or stocks. 

Aotionor (sekfanaj). [f. Action sb. 6 + -erI.] 
An artisan who makes the action of an instrument, 
as of a gun, piano, etc. 

s88s Daily Tel is Dec. Advt, To Gttnmeken only. — 
Wanted, a few good, steady hands. No ofccionem, lock- 
makers, barrelmakers. or military workmen need apply. 

Aotaoniot (*• kjsnist). [f. Action sb. + -ibt.J 
1 1. “ Actionary ; a shareholder. Obs. 

1731 Bailey. Actionary or Actionist, a Person who owns 
or is possessed of Actions, Shares, or Stock, faa a Company. 
1799 In Johnson. 

3L One who professes, practises, or lays great 
strew on (oratorical) action. 

xSia Religionism 3a, Actionists (title). Some taught by 
thee, Demosthenes, are bent, On action, action, action, ne'er 
content With emphasis of utterance (foul! absurd 1) Unless 
pronounced, and acted too, each word. 

Aotioniift (m'kjanoiz), v. rare. [f r Action sb. 8 + 
-iu. Cf. Fr. aetionner.} To firing a legal action 
against. T 

sira Cow. Reads Take Care 191 4 My dear air,' replied 
the lawyer, 4 you have the power of actiowring these people 

1 jSSfl3l8l (wkjanlfe), a. [fi Action +-lms.] 
Void of action, inactive, inert. 

€ 18x7 J. Hooo Tales 4 SA. (1837) IV. 199 With regard 80 


the natural affection of this animal (sheep], stujpkl and action, 
less as It fa, the instances that might be men t ioned are with- 
out number. 

t A'OtioUl, a Obs. [ad. L. aetiffsus officious, 
turbulent ; f. actidn-em Action : see-ous.] Abound- 
ing in, or giving rise to action, active, energetic. 

taps Wabnkb Albion's Eng. vm. xliU. 0619)907 Ike fourth 
andnfUi of Henries were as actious as the rest 1807 Dar- 
ker Hist. Wyatt 1x4 He khowes you to be eager men, mar- 
dal! men . . veric actious for valour. t8sg Uncasing of 
MacAiavetx Instr. as Be rich, I say: nay, boy, ha rich and 
wise 1 Gold fa an actious mettle for the eyes. 
+Aotita*tion. Obs.-° [n. of action f. 'L.acfi/d-re 
to act much, freq. of ag-Ire to act.] 'Debating of law- 
suits.' Bailey 174 a. 'Action quick and frequent.' J. 
t Activate, v. Obs. [f. Active a. + -ate». Cf. 
captiv-ate, and mod. Fr. activer.} To make active, 
move to activity. Cf. Actuate. 

>6a8 Bacon Sylva 1 83 For as Snow and Ice especially, 
being holpen and their cold Activated by nitre or salt, wilt 
turn water into Ice and that in a lew hours. 184a Br. Mon- 
tagu Acts 4 Mon. xoo, I cannot see that he would consent 
with Ambrose, that they (the Sibyls] were activated by the 
Deuill. 1873 O. Walker Education (1677) 194 This warms 
and activates the spirit in the search of truth. 

Active (arktiv), a.\ also 4-5 actif. [prob. a. 
Fr. actif, fem. active, ad. X activ-us. But it may 
be a direct adoption of the L., in the theological 
phrase vita activa, which is the earliest application 
of the word in Fr. and Eng. alike.] gen. Charac- 
terized by action. Hence 

1. Opposed to contemplative or speculative : Given 
to outward action rather than inward contemplation 
or speculation ; practical ; esp. with 4 life.' (Also 
formerly absol. in pi. sc. virtues, faculties.) 

1340 Ayenb. 199 Holy writ oust tekj? tuo manercs of Hue . . 
)>e verste fa yhote workvol (active] vor bet hi fa ine zuynch 
of guode workes. 1340 Hampolk Prose Tr. 94 Vnto dies 
men itt longith som tyme to vsene werkis of mercy in actife 
litfe. is 8a Langl. P. PI. A vil 036 Actyf lyf or contem- 

E * tyf ’ Crist wolde hit afae. c 1400 Apol. for Loll. 33 Also 
tokun actifis & contemplatifis ; bat stemn to vertewe be 
' two nuuicris. uoi Pol Poems II. 63 There fa maad 
mencion of two pernt lyves, that actif and contemplatif 
comounli lien calltd, ffullt figurid by Marie and Martha hir 
sister. 1538 Starkey England 4 But wether hyt (i.e. per- 
fection] stond in the actyve lyfe . . or els in die contempla- 
tive . . hyt ys not al sure. 1604 Shahs. Oth. l iii. 371 My 
speculative and active [1623 offic d] instruments. 1809 Tou m- 
NKUR Pun. Potwe 355 All his industries (As well in actives as 
contemplative*). x66o T. Stanuy Hist. Philos. (1701) 161/1 
Fhilosophy concerns either action or contemplation (thence 
assuming two names, Contemplative and Active) the Active 
consisting in practice of moral Actions, the Contemplative, 
in penetration of abstruse Phfaical causes, and the nature of 
the Divinity. x8a8 D. Stewart Wks. VI. xaa Aa the opera- 
tions in the minds of other men escape our notice we can 
judge of their acuvity only from the sensible effects it pro- 
duces ; thence we are led to apply the character of activity 
to those whose bodily activity is the most remarkable, and 
to distinguish mankind into two classes, the Active and the 
Speculative. 

t b. Practical, as opposed to theoretical. Obs. 

1809 Douland Orinthop. Micro!. 2 Active Musicke, which 
also they call Practick, fa . . the knowledge of singing well. 

2. Opposed to passive : Originating or communi- 
cating action, exerting action upon others ; acting 
of its own accord, spontaneous. In 17 th c. often 
absol. in pi. sc. qualities, forces. 

c 1400 Afiol for Loll. 14 God may not autorise bat actyfc 
curayng . . But passyuc cursyng . . fa iusL 14x3 Lydgate 
Fylg. Somle 11. lx. ,(1859* 57 Quod the body .. thou were In 
me actyf as fire fa in the wood, and 1 in to the paasyf as 
woodc fa in the fyre 1477 Norton Ordin.Alch. v. (Ashmole 
1652) 54 Heate.and Cold, be qualities Active, Moisture, and 
Dnnes, be qualityes Passive, xtti W. West Symbolmogr. 
l 48 G. The actiue person in lnstrumentes fa he which 
maJceth the Instruments. 1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
iv. v. 339 If it should be in the power of an Angel by apply- 
ing actives to passives to produce an InsecL 1738 Butli r 
Analogy 1. v. 1x7 Perception of danger fa a natural Excite- 
ment of passive fear and active caution. x8s6 Mill Logic 
in. Ui. 1 9 (1868)099 Objects which they first believed to be 
intelligent and active are really lifeless and passive. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Coma. II. x. 499 The treasons of Eadwine 
were often passive rather than active. 

8 . Grammar, a. properly. An epithet of Voice in 
verbs used transitively; opposed to Passive (and, 
in some languages, to Reflexive or Middle ). That 
form of the verb in which the action asserted by it 
is viewed as a characteristic or attribute of the 
thing whence it issues, as opposed to the Passive 
Voice in which the action is viewed as an attribute 
of the thing towards whidi it is directed ; or, that 
form of the verb in which the logical subject of 
the action is made by the speaker the grammati- 
cal subject of his assertion, as shown by the verb's 
agreement with it in inflections, by position, or 
otherwise. This being (in Aiyan Languages) the 
simple or original form, verbs used intransitively 
naturally have no other, and are said to have the 
Active voice only. 

b. Less corrtcth \ said of verbs themselves ; in two 
senses. I. Applied to verbs which assert that the 
sofiject acts upon or affects something else, as dis- 
tinguished from Passive Verbs, or sock as amert of 
the subject that it is acted on by something or 
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suffers the action, and Neuter Verba which amert 
an action or state that has neither character, a. Ap- 
plied to all verba that assert action aa distinct from 
mere existence or state ; in this sense Active Verbs 
are divided into Active Transitive, in which the 
action passes over to or affects an object, as kill 
(corresponding to the Active of t ), and Active In- 
transitive, in which the action does not affect an 
object, as rise (forming part of the Neuter verbs of 
i), Neuter in this nomenclature being restricted to 
verbs of existence or state, as be, sit. 

Both of these uses of the word are etymologically defensible, 
but both are inconvenient : the distinction between action and 
state is not always clear, and above all is one of things, not 
of assertions about them ; that of action and passion is merely 
that of two ways of viewing and asserting the same action ; 
while the passing over of on action to an object or the con- 
trary is better expressed by Transitive and Intransitive, 
and is moreover not a division of verbs, but of the construc- 
tions of each verb separately, the great imparity of verbs in 
Eng. having both constructions. 

1530 Palms. 4 The thyrde paraonnes plurelles of verbes 
actyves in the frenche tonge. . ende in etti. tgps Pkscivall 
Span. Drct. C b, Of Uerbs personals there be three kinds, 
Actiue, Passiue and Neuter. sfiit Brinsley Pot. Parts. 
(1669) 99 Cannot a Verb Neuter take r, to make it a Passive, 
as Actives dot c idea A. Hume Qrthogr. Brit. Tongue (1865) 
3# Verbes of doing are actives or passives. The active verb 
adheres to the person of the agent; as, Christ hath con- 
quered hel and death. 1765 W. Ward Ess. Gram. 59, A 
verb in the active voice very frequently denotes a state 
which implies no real action, as for instance to suffer ; and 
so, a verb in the passive voice frequently denotes a state 
which implies no real suffering, as to be found. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. 59 We may speak of one and the same action 
by means either of a verb in the active voice, or of a verb in 
the passive voice. 

4. Opposed to quiescent or extinct : Existing in 
action, working, effective, having practical opera- 
tion or results. 

1640-4 C APT. M ERVIN in Rush worth’s Ilist. CotL 11 l (169s) 
I. 914 The Gray-headed Common Laws Funeral; and the 
Active Statutes death and Obsequies. >790 Boswell Johnson 
xxiv. (Rtldg.i 215 Here was one of the many, many instances 
of his active benevolence. X790 Burke hr. Rev. 39 The 
whole government would be under the constant inspection 
and active controul of the popular representative and of the 
magnates of the kingdom. 1830 J.yel^ Trine. Geol. 1 . 317 
Kamtschatka, where there are seven active volcanos. 1857 
Livingstone Travels vL 113 It contains an active poison. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vii. 102 Weary of tanrying 
where there was no chance of active service. .1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 79 It is the oxygen which is the active agent 

6. Opposed to sluggish or inert : Abounding in 
action; energetic, lively, agile, nimble; diligent, 
busy, brisk. (Of persons and things.) 

1 597 Siiaks. 9 Hen. IV, iv. UL as, I were simply the most 
actiue fellow in Europe. 1609 Man in the Moone (i8so) 31 
It maketh her unfitte to performe any agill or active thing. 
x666 Pefys Diary <2879) 111.485 He being the activest man 
in the World. 1718 Pore Iliad xv. 683 So strong to fight, 
so active to pursue. 1786 Cowfer Lett. 31 Jan. Wks. 1876 
994 Infirmities . . which make him less active than he was. 
1857 Buckle Civil. iiL 142 Now, the richest Countries are 
those in which man is most active. 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. iil vi. 37* An active demand for any other commodity 
is characterised by a rise in its price or value. s866 Rogers 
Agric. h Prices I. xxiil 599 The most active seat of the trade. 
x88o Month. Guard. 16 Dec., The market to-day has been 
more active than for a considerable time. 

0. On the credit side of the balance-sheet, of the 
nature of an asset ; as opposed to passive, i. e. of 
the nature of a liability. (Common in Fr., but 
hardly English.) 

1675 Posts Gains in. 350 Selling the active and passive 
universality of the insolvent's estate . . to a purchaser who 
became liable to the insolvent's creditors. 

7. Used as the first element in such obv. Comb. 
as active-bodied, active-limbed, active-minded. 

*70 Bryant Homer I. v. ip There the active-limbed, 
Fleet Iris stayed them. 1837 w hewell Induct. Sc. (1877) 1 . 
lai The pleasure which . . active-minded men feel in exercising 
the process of deduction. 1878 Seeley Stein IIL 547 The 
more active-minded among his contemporaries. 
Aotiveable, perhaps-* excitable,’ f. stem of 
activ-ate (cf. separate, separable) : but probably to 
be read as two words active able. 

s6os Return fr. Parts, nr. 5 (Arb.) 6s To thlnke so many 
actiueable wits, That might contend with proudest birds of 
Po, Sits now immur'd within their priuate cells. [In Hazlitt's 
Dodsley spelt mctivable.] 

Actively (sekthli), adv. [f. AOOTR a. + -LT*.] 
In an active maimer ; hence 
+1. In action, as opposed to contemplation; prac- 
tically, in practical life. Ohs. 

ctqao Apoh, for Lott, sa Nebeles it Is not to deme bat ne it 
Is lerul to curse access orily; lor ^et tendi)> but to men lifing 
ectifly. 

2 . In originating action ; by one’s own action ; 
voluntarily, spontaneously. (Opposed to passively.) 

igs H. Swnmum Testasnentr n« He that is condemned 
for a famous libell is intestable, both actiuely and passiuely : 
that is to say. ha can neither make a testament, nor raceiue 
anie benefita by a testament 1649 B». Hall Cases qf Conte. 
(1654)38 Is the fnud actively yours, done by you to another? 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 633 The ung was at feast 
passive. He could not actively counterwork the regenL <838 
motley Dntch Repub. Introd. v. 10 His son Poppo..did not 
actively oppose the int r od uc tion or C hri s ti an i ty. 

A Grammar, In the manner or with the construc- 


tion of an active verb; a. in a manner asserting 
action ; b. transitively. 

i6«a Brinsley Pos. P arts (1669'* 30 Deponents. . signifying 
Actively, that is, when they are const roedlike Actives . . Active 
Verbs or Verbs signifying Actively govern the Accusative. 
Ibid. 37 Rehearse them Actively and Passively together. 
168s Grand Debate 88, Nulla solus in nobis is spoken ac- 
tively and not possessively or passively. 

4 . With effective or vigorous action ; energetically, 
busily ; briskly, nimbly. 

*6ee Shake. / faiwA in. iv. 87 Since Frost itselfe an actiuely 
doth borne, And Reason panders WilL t6og Stow A mu 1499, 
0 Trumpets and a kettle drome did very actiuely sound the 
Danish march. 1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 189 Some 
most actively use the contrary arree and leg. 18s* Scott 
Old Mori. 917 Actively engaged in his military duties, i860 
Phillips Vesuv. iiL 79 Within the crater was found a round 
and small actively eruptive cone. 

AotlmaM 1 orktivnes). [f. Active a. + -nkha.] 
The quality of being active ; agility, nimbleness, 
energy, diligence ; - Activity a. 

*601 R. Chester J. eve's Martyr Ixvi. (1878) 96 Because in 
activenesse she much excelled. 161* Warner Albion's Eng 
land 1. iv. is Yea yet a Lad, for Actiuenes The world did 
lack his like. 17x4 Edwards Freed. Will. iv. 1 3,903 Action, 
when set properly in Opposition to Passive or Passivenesse 
is . . a meer Relation ; lix the Activeness of something on 
another thing. 1878 N. A mer. Rev. CXX V 1 . 307 Active next 
in religious practices, and soundness in ethical teachings. 

Activity (&ktrvlti). [a. Fr. activity ad. med. 
L. activitdtem, a word of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
« vis agendi , f. L. aettvus ; see Active.] 

1. The state of beii.g active ; the exertion of 
energy* action. 

1540 Coverdalk Erastn. Parajhr. r Cor. 33 There is of al 
men but one god, of whome the power and actiuitie of al 
thinges . haue theyr begynnyngea. 1648 Bp. Reynolds 
Lows Suffer xi, All manner of activity requiring a contact 
and immediofeness between the agents and the subject 1684 


is designed to cut only in its Progress forwards ; Man hav- 
ing in that Activity more strength. 1784 Reid Inq. Ham. 
Mind ii. f 10, 1 15 No man would attribute great activity to 
the paper I write upon. 178a Priestley Matter hr Spirit I. 
• 16, 189 We have no experience of. . primary activity, in 
any respect 1876 M 01 lev Univ. Strut, iii. 49 Activity is 
naturally at first night our one text of faith. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phi 7 . I. l | 963 If the Activity of an agent be 
measured by its amount and its velocity conjointly ; and if, 
similarly, the Counter-activity of the resistance be measured 
by the velocities of its several parts and their several amounts 
conjointly, whether these arise from friction, cohesion, weight, 
or acceleration Activity and Counter-activity, in all com- 
binations of machines, will be equal and opposite. 

2 . The state or quality of being abundantly active ; 
brisk or vigorous action; energy, diligence, nixnble- 
ness, liveliness. 

1339 Palsgs. 193 Activyte, quickeneMe, actiuite (Fr.X ssys 
Cover dale Gen. xlviL 6 Yf thou knowext that there be men 
of actiuyte amonge them, make them rulers of my catell. 

e.. . r- x ... :: 1/ .1. 11 i_ 


toeodint of the ME. forms 5 in Fr. the word has 
since received an initial h, which has also influenced 
English since Caxtou’s time in the forms Haquk- 
ton, hacqueton, haketon, hacton, some of which also 
are still in historical use. Hoqueton, hoequeton , 
Keeton, are later Fr. forms, not now used.] A 
stuffed jacket or jerkin, at first of quilted cotton, 
worn under the mail; also, in later times, a jacket 
of leather or other material plated with mail. 

c sjoo K. Alls, 3150 Withouten cotoned aketoun, Oilhtr 
plate, cither gaumbisoun. 1 1386 Chaucer Sir Tkcpa* 149 
And next hisschert an aketoun, And over that on Moojoun. 
c 1400 Sego off Metayne 917 Ther oon he keste an acton sync. 
a 1430 Syr Perecyvette 1109 Blode rede was his seeds, His 
aktone and his other wede. 1 1430 Lonelich Groat 11 . 199 
Here hors, here ormures, here skatowns. 1498 Carton 
Jason 16 He peretd hit end the hauberk and the naqueton. 
1498 Dives 4 Pauper (W. de Worde) x. vi. 380/1 We nuwte 
do abouc the Jacke or acton of charyte. icag Ld. Berners 
Froissart l.ccccxxx. 756 With pauexom; and cootes of steele, 
hoctons. shapeaux, and bassinettes. 1376 Hounshrd Chntt*. 
II. 381 The bishop had upon him a certeinc cote of defense, 
which was called an aketon. 1399 Thvnnk Animadver. 31 
Aketon or Haketone you [Spegnt] expounde a jacket! with- 
out* sieves . . But haketon is a slevelesse jacket! of plate for 
the wane, couered with anye other stufle ; at this day also 


the wane, couered with anye other stuffe ; at this day also 
called t a jackett of plate. 1809 Sir J. Skene Reg. Maj. ax 
That ilk laick landed man haueand ten pundx in gudes and 
geir, sal) haue for his bodie, and for defence of the Realme, 
ane sufficient Acton, one basnet, and one gloue of plate. 
i6q Camden Rem. 11637) 196 They had also about this time 
. . a jacket without sleeves called a Haketon. 1I05 Scott 
Lay L. Minst. nt. vi. llut Cronstoun's lance, of more avail 
. . Through shield, and jack, and acton past. i8s8 — F. M. 
Perth III. 341 His rich acton, and all Ms other vestments, 


Wks. III. 46 Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France. 183a Scott Woodst. 183 Tne latter 
stepped back with activity. 1834 Alison Hut. Ear. IV. 
xxvu. 955 The siege* of these places . . were now pressed with 
activity. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iil 51 The volcano continued 
to manifest activity till November. 188a Daily News 5 Mar., 
There is not quite so much activity in the iron market 
f 8. Physical exercise, gymnastics, athletics. Also 
attrib. Obs. 

153s Huloet Abcedarium , Master whyche teacheth acd- 
uitie, Gymnsutes. c 1393 ). Nor den Spec. Brit., Cornwall 
(1798)99 Especially WrasUmgand Hurling, sharps and seuere 
actiulties. 1804 Bolton Nero Cmsarbx The antient Creeks 
Gymnasium was diuided into three chiefs spaces, or act iui tie- 
yards. 1710 Steele Tatlsr No. 51 F3, A meat deal of good 
Company of us were this Day to see or rather to hear an art- 
ful Person do several Feats of Activity. 

A Anything active ; an active force or operation. 
tdqb Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. 307 Some . . to salve the 
effect have recurred unto the influence of the ■ tarns, wak- 
ing their activities NationalL 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
348 Christ and his Apostles, dia wonderful things.beyond 
the reach and power of created Agents or Activities. 1803 
Lamb Elia il ix. (1865) 894 An endless string of activities 


without purpose, of purposes destitute of motive. 1869 
Huxley in Scient. Opinion a8 Apr. 486/1 The study of the 
activities of the living being is called its physiology. 1876 


Geo. Eliot D. Deronda v. xxxvii. 353 Still move he wanted 
to escape standing as a critic outside the activities of men. 
AotlftM (aektfes), a . rare. [f. Aot sb. + -LB88.] 
Without action, inactive. 


boast or youth And innocence. 1763 Law Behmen’s ExpL 
4 tk Tabu 18 This Idea, or Spirit of tne Soul, dumb and actlesa. 

Acton (flrktan). Forms 3-5 aketoun ; 4 00- 
ketten; 4-9 aketon; 5 akatown, aktone, ao- 
tone, -onn(e, -own©, haoton; 6 hooqueton, 
hoeton; 6-7 haketon ; 6-9 hacqueton ; 5-9 
eoketon, haqueton ; 4- noton. [a. OFr. (12th c.) 
auqueton, later (15th, 16th c.) hoequeton, hoeton, 
mod. Fr. hoqtuton, cotton wool, padding, whence, 
a padded and quilted jacket; a. Sp. eUcoton, 
etfgodm * cotton, bombast,’ ad. Arab. al- 

qtitun, al-q&tn the cotton. Obsol. since 16th c. 
exc. os a historical term. Acton is the lineal de- 


. . Through shield, and jack, and acton pant. i8s8 — F. M. 
Perth III. 14* His rich acton, and all Ms other vestments, 
looked as if they had been lately drenched in water. 
Aotor (ar'Ktni). Also aotour. [a. L. actor, n. of 
agent, f. act- ppl. stem of ag-Ire to drive, carry on, 
do, act. The Fr. acteur is later in Lillr 4 . The de- 
velopment of meaning took pluce in L.] 

1 1. A manager, overseer, agent, or factor (transl. 
U actor.) Obs. 

138s WvCT.tr Gal. iv. 9 He is vndk tutouris and actourix, 
til to the tyme determyned of the fadir. [13B8 under keperis 
and tutoru. Vulg. sub tutor {bus et act or thus.] 

1 2 . A pleader ; he who couducls an action at law ; 
a. the plaintiff or complainant ; b. an advocate in 
civil cases ; o. a public prosecutor. Obs. exc. as a 
term in Horn. law. 

1413 I.ydg. Pylgr. Smote 1. vi. (1859) 6 That the actour be 
admytted to niaken his compleynt, and purpoo* hisaskynge. 
1603 Greenwfy Tacitus , Ann. in. xiv. (1692) 85 The publlcke 
actor had bouriit Silanus bondmen, to the end they should 
bee examined by torture, idsg Bacon Ess. xxv. (Arb.) 347 
Sometimes it is scene, that the Moderator is more trouble- 
some then the Actor. 1649 Seldkn Lotus qf Eng. 1. xx. (17 m) 
37 The king may not . . determine Causes wherein I imijelf is 
actor. 1708 Blackstonr Comm. 1 1 1 . 95 1 n every court there 
must be at least three constituent parts, the actor, reus, and 
judex', the actor ; or plaintiff; who complains of an injury 
done. (873 Ports Genus 1. 1 54 The temporary representative 
of a Corporation for the purpose of suing and being sued, 
was called Actor. 

8. One who acts, or performs any action, or takes 
part in any affair ; a doer. (In later usage nearly 
always with fig. allusion to 4.) 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. ii. 37 Condemn the fault and 
not the actor of it. 1604 Case is Altered in Thynn e'vAni- 
madv. 138 Oh wicked money, to be the Actor of such a mis- 
chiefs. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scott. 1 . 1. 5 The characters 
of the actors are displayed. i8so S. Rogers Hum. L{fe 10a 
Now distant ages, like a day, explore. And judge the act, the 
actor now no more. 1873 Foote Gains Introd. 13 An actor is 
negligent when he is ignorant of the consequences of his act. 
4 . One who personates a character, or acts a part ; 
a stage-player, or dramatic performer. 

1381 Sidney D<f. Poetic ( Arb.) as There is no Arte ddiv- 
ered to monkinde, that hath not the workes of Nature for 
his principall object . . on which they so depend, as they be- 
come Actors and Players as it were, of what nature will have 
set foorth. 1393 Shaks. Rich. I!, v. ii. 34 After a well grac'd 
actor leaues the Stage. 1848 J. Hall Horae Vaesvae 19 
God sends us not unto the Theater of this World to be mute 
persons, but actors. 1631 Horses Leviathan 1. xvl 80 A 
Person, is the same that an Actor is, both on the Stage and 
in common Conversation. 1798 J. Mason Elocution 1 The 
Latins by Pronunciatio and Actso meant the same thing . . 
hence they whose Business it is to speak publickly on the 
Stage, are with us called Actors. 1774 Burke Sp. Amor. 
Tax. Wks. II. 4x9 Another scene was opened and other 
actors appeared on the stage. 1878 Green Short Hist, x . 
(1878) 730 Pitt was essentially an actor, dramatic in the 
Cabinet, in the House, in his very office. 

6. Comb, ootor-mos, obs., a (theatrical) actor; 
actor-m anagr, a manager of a theatre, who it 
also an actor. 

1796 Miss Burney Camilla u. v. (1840), 1 desire to know by 
whose authority you present such actormen to a young lady 
under my care. 1884 Reader 14 Dec. qqt/x Another mischief, 
workingmfluence is mat of actor-managers and manageresses. 

Aotor, aotour, oba form of Authok 
A otorship (se*kfoijip\ [f. Aotor + -ship.] The 
quality or position of a < dramatic) actor. 

Sg|i Mawtom Ant. 4 Melt l Introd. Wits. 1856 L % I was 
never worse fitted since the natlvitio of my actonuppe; 1 
shall be at. 

‘ Aotrass (vktits). Also 8 ootrftoe. [f. Actor* 
-ass ; probably formed independently orFr. actrice, 
which ii occasionally found instead.] At fint used 
only in the general sense; not in the dramatic; now 
only in the dramatic; not in the general. 



ACTUABZXiITY. 

f 1. A female actor or doer. 06s. repl.by Aotob. 
life Warnkk Albion's Eng. (x6ia> 3*5 Opportunity tha . 
chiefs Actmne in all attempts, gau • the Plaudit* ui Loua. 
ij|| Fm-OKmn-v Sir F. Drake ( 1881 1 aj Toftkfog your pen* 
to pea a woman* praise, And she the actn wm of your 
' - ■» doer. 


roi.i t Lett. to H. Mono 6(183*) 1. 15 A bad actress, but she 
hut life, two UoewKi.L Johnson 
elegant and fashionable 1 


oi^eaae mm Col*KaAM f Actressy, a woman doer, s 6 m 
Lend. Gas. ccccUviii. 1 A principal Lady of the Island who 
wan proved to he an Art re** or Accomplice in the Auajulnate. 
171a AniiMON Spectator No *73 r8 Verril hu, indeed, ad- 
mitted Fame us au actress in the /fcneid, but the part ahe 
arts i* abort. [Mot/. The female priMiner appear* Co have 
been the chief actor in the tragic scene] 

2. A female player on the stage. (Aotob wu at 
first used for both sexes.) 

i486 Pervi. Diary 97 Dee., Doll Common doing Abigail 
most excellently, ft Knipp tha widow very well, ft will be an 
eat client actor, 1 think. lyua Dbydkn Epil to Pilgrim 40 
To atop the trade of love behind the scene, Where actresses 
make bold with married men. 9711 Sm aftesbuby Charact. 

1 17371 III. 368 Siudy'd action and artificial gesture may be 
allow’d to (he actor* and actrices of the stage. 1741 W a 
" ' ‘ * | A bad actress, but si _ 

... xxiv. 4 Rout I.) xu This 
levant and lastnonaiHe actress, x88s Academy 8 J uly 39A 
A -.long as such an octrees treads the boards, it b possible to 
lake a worthy view of the function* of the theatre, 
t AetnaW'llty. 06s, rare- 1 , [f. med. L. actud- 
re + -bu.it y.J Capability of being acted upon or 
actuated. 

1% H. Moan An* to. to Psych, its If he acknowledge a 
Spiritual substance distinct from the Material, he will give 
Activity to the one, and Passivity or ActuabUlty to the other. 

AetUl tnrktit/il), a . ; also 4 -J aotusL [a. Fr. 
actuel, ad. late L. actudLis (in pbilos. and theol. 
writers), of or pertaining to action ; f. actus acting; 
see Act and -al. Subseq. assimilated to the L. 
spelling.! 

f JL Of or |>crtaimng to acts; exhibited in deeds; 
practical, active. Ohs. 

c tug Shobeham 107 Thys senne cometh nau^t of thy ken 
. . 'ino seggeth thys kmlcmen And clypyeth hyt octuel. 
1 1386 Ciiauckr Persons* T. 983 Thus is synne accomplish! 

. . and thanne is the synne clepcd aclucL 1534 More On the 
Passion Wien. 1557, xaSa Original syn without actual odioyned 
thereto dampned the kynde of man. 1994 Hookes Reel 
Pot it it ( 161 7 > 47 Actual!, that hotynease, which afterwards 
heamifieth all the part* and actions of our life, dog Shahs. 
Macb. v. L 13 In this slumbry agitation, beside* her walking, 
and other actuall performances, what (at any time) hauc you 
heard her nayT 1847 H. Mona Song if the Soul 11. iu iu 
xxxviii, So when the present actuall centrall life Of sense 
and motion ix gone. 

1 2. Abounding in action, active, energetic. 06s. 

1470 84 Malory Morte dArth. 1. xvi. fx8i6) I. 30 1 1 wol 
wel, said Arthur, * for I see your dedes full actual.' 

8 . Existing in act or fact ; really acted or acting; 
carried out ; real opposed to potential, possible , 
virtual \ theoretical ', ideal. Formerly often absol. 
in pi . ~ actual qualities, actualities. 

1441 Copland Hayden's Quest. Cyrurg. D ilj b, Whiche 
cau teres are the surest, the actualle*, or the potencyalles? 
Answers. The actualle*, bycause y ‘ action uf fyre Is most* sim- 
ple. 9587 Golding De biomay xii. 178 And thinkast thou., 
that hts (God’aJ potentials . . are not stronger than thine ac- 
tuals? 1651 Hosdks Leviathan 111.xxxvtu.a44 By comparison 
with their own actuall miseries, sfigft Hr am 11 all Ref lie. tv. 
160 With the Romanists themselves I distinguish between 
habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. Habitual! Jurisdiction is 
derived only by Ordination. Actuall J uri*dictxon is a right to 


Jirit. India II. v. vlii. 66x The nominal revenue was but a 
portion of the actual proceeds. s8|7 Cablvls Fr. Rsvot. I. 
1. 11. iii. 31 • Great truly is the Actual ; is the Thing that has 
rescued itself from bottomless deeps of theory and possi- 
bility, and stands there at a definite indisputable Fact tig) 
F. W. Robertson Strut, iil viL 90 Titers is every difference 
between the ideal and the actual — between what a man 
alms to be and what he is. 1870 Tyndall Heat v. 1 1*4, >3* 
It may be called actual energy hi antithesis to possible. 

4 . In action or existence at the time ; present, 
current. 

184s R. Casppntrr Experience u. vit. 169 II a man finde 
his wile in the actuall commission of Adultery, he may kill 
both hts wife, and the Adulterer. 1790 Burke Fr. Revel 78 
If this be your actual lituation, compared to the situation to 
which you were called. 1873 Browning Red Cott. A. -Cap 
Country 139 Never constructed as receptacle . . for him their 
actual lord. 1880 Gkikik Phys. Geog. i. 3, ex No telescope 
lias yet detected any actual volcanic eruption going on in 
the moon. Med. in the actual position of affairs in Egypt. 
Aotuliia (orktiwilii ra). ff. prec. 4 -ibm.J 

< 1860J. Hinton Philos, ft Relig. Pref, One new word I have 
introduced . . the word actualism . . it is parallel to idealism, 
materialism, positivism, etc, and wa> adopted to express the 
1 that all existence is truly active or spiritual, as opposed 


idea that all existence is truly . , „ 

to inert or dead. x88s Academy 14 Ian. *9 It is the central 
doctrine of Actualism, that self-sacrifice for others Is the law 
of life and conduct 

Aotoalitjr (K>ktiff igrlfti). [ad. med. L. actudh - 
tdtem, f. actual -is. $ee Actual and -ity; cf. mod. 
Fr. actuality (‘a neologism.' Litlrti)J 
fl. k Capacity of action, activity. 06s. 
smSTrevisa Barth. De P. R. viu. xvi(«495> 3»3 Tim sonne 
hath mooRt actualyte and vertue of werlunge. 1847 H. Mom 
Song of the Sonin, h. iil v, Vet falls she down at last and 

permits nothing but what he wits. 

2. The state of being actual or real ; reality, 
existing objective fact. • 

1679 J. Huwk Airing TsmpU Wka, 1834, 94/1 An infinite 


66 

on the part of the creature* . and a proport io n- 
e actuality of power on tha Creator's part, 1779 
[asms Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 36s That there are 
“i existing in act, In reality, in actuality, (call it as you 
i,> we have the evidence both of our senses and of our 

at consciousness. 1847 Lewies Hist Philos. (1867) I. 

jrj‘ Which passed from possibility into actuality. 1848 Mut- 
ant Mod. Painters I. il 1. viL 1 1«, 90 To sacrifice a truth of 
actuality to a truth of feeling, ifitt Milman Lot. Chr. xiv. 
ill 11864) IX. 136 Universal* are real only in God but . . in 
potentiality rather than in actuality. 

8 k pi. Actual existing conditions or circumstances, 
sfifg Glawvillk Seeps. Set 49 These distinct possibilities 
are founded upon distinct actualities. s8p Colkbime Table 
Talk 9 Apr. 168 The public mind, which subetitutas its own 
undefined notions or passion* for real object* and historical 
actualities. 1899 Grot* Greece IX. |L lxix. 34 To look al the 
actualities of the present and take measure of what is best to 
be done for the future. 1876 M. Davies Unorthod. Lend. 
950 His words would therefore be few , and directed to the 
actualities of the case. 

4. Realism in deacriotion. 

9890 M am vale Hist. rSw. hasp. (i8fis> VIII. ixiv. 83 It in- 
ests traditions and legends with the hard colouring of 
modern actuality. 1879 W. E. Henley In Academy 5 Apr. 
S08/1 Some of the character* grouped about her have a 
flavour of actuality. 

Actualization (re'ktiwiUlz? Jon\ [f. Actual- 
ize v. + -ATioN.J A making actual ; a realization 
in action or fact. 

9804 CoLsaiDGK A ids to Reft. (1848) 1. 991 The non-actual- 
Lmtiou of such power is, a priori, so certain. 1881 Emkaoon 
Cond. if Lift L 97 'i'he event is only the actualization of iu 
thoughts. *869 KAWI.1MBON Am. Hist. 35a The constitution 
established . . was. in part, the equalisation of the ideal of 
Servius. 

Aotualise (ac ktwabiz), v. [f. Actual a. + 

-17.K.1 

1. To make actual, to convert into an actual fact, 
to realize in action. 

s8se Colmihoe Friend 1. xv.(i866) 65 To make our feel- 


dent in 


1890 E. P. Whiffle Est. ft Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 300 If the phrase, 
realising the ideal, were translated into the phrase, actual- 
izing the real, much ambiguity might ba avoided. 

2. To repreient or describe realistically. 
iSBx Afhenmuma July 39/3 Other writers . . have not Huffi- 
imaginative force to actualize a truly imaginative situ- 
. and require the 1 prop of allegory/ 

Aotuliiad (.se ktiu&laizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 
-ZD.] Rendered actual. 

x8b5 Colebidoe in Rem. (1836) 1 1. 338 To distinguish being 
from existence— or potential being • . from being actualized. 
Actniftlising (R*ktittil»izii)\ ppl. a. [f. Actu- 
al! zx 1/7+^150?] Making actual or real ; which 
makes real. 

1804 Coleridge Aids to Rift. (1848) I. »8 Marriage con- 
tracted between Christians is a true and perfect symbol or 
mystery; that is, the actualizing faith being supposed to 
exist in the receivers, it is an outward sign co-essential with 
that which it signifies, or a living part of that, the whole of 
which it represents. 

Aotlliuly (R‘ktii*&li),<ufo. [f- Actual a. 4 lt 2 .1 
f i. In a way that is characterized by doing; with 
deeds ; practically, actively. 06s. 

1987 Golding De Momayu. so Now, this vnderstanding is 
actualle ft read -ahe] euerlasting. (that is . . in deede) and 
euerlastingly actuall, (that is . . doing). 9841 Hobbes Levies- 
than 111. xxxv. 8x9 Christ shall come . . to judge the world, and 
actually to governe his owne people, ifee T. Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 133/1 Those who offend actually, are most 
grievously punished. 

f 2. Actively, energetically. 06s. 

1470-89 Malory Morte dArih.it 816) 1. 137 Then on foot 
they drew their swords, and did full actually. 

8. In act or fact ; os opposed to possibly , poUtt* 
Hally , theoretically , ideally ; really, in reality. 

*987 Golding De Momay xv. 93a This minde . . hath be- 
ing and continuance actually ana of it selfe, and euen when 
it w Repented from the body. 9808 Sia H. Wotton in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. a6x II. 09 He was heere . . actually a Senator. 
S774 J. H arsis Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 365 ^yery sub- 
stance that actually is. by actually being that thing, actu- 
ally is not any other. A piece of brass, for example, actually 
is not an oak. 178a Pbiestley Matter ft Spirit \. Pref. ig, 

1 would have every man write as he actually feels. s86fl 
Geo. Kliot F. Holt 19 She . . sat with * fixed look, seeing 
nothing that was actually present, 1878 Jev$*me Prim. Pol 
Leon. 39 The rates of interest actually paid in business vary 
very much. 

4. As a present fact, at present, for tne time being. 
1863 Gkrsiei Counsel 60 workmen, actually employed ui 
every work. 1699 Luttrkll Brief ReL (1837) IV. 567 The 
Turks have actually evacuated Camineec. itsa Hallam 
Const. Hist. Eng. I. 307 The impeachment 01 the earl of 
Middlesex, actually lord treasurer of England. Mod. The 
party actually in power. a 

6. As a matter of fact, in truth, truly ; indeed ; 
even. Not said of the objective reality of the thing 
asserted, but as to the truthfulness or the assertion 
and its correspondence with the thing ; hence added 
to vouch for statements which 1 seem surprising, in- 
credible, or exaggerated : ‘He haaftctually sent the 
letter after all.* 

978s Golmm. at. If World cxix. (1637) 461, I had some 
'dispositions to be a scholar and had actually learned my 
Vetten. tftm Rus*itf Seven Lampo W. 1 33, *84 And thfif 
principle will be actually found. 1 believe, to gome the old 
workmen. 9883 Kemsle Restd. Georgia aa Thm woman 
actually). imagines that there* wiM be no slaves in heaven. 


ACOTAT1. 

1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Height. vO. xav. I ictna% 

[t Actual +■< f 

«jncas. ]->. Actuality. 

f 1. Active working or operation, activity. 06s. . 
9398 1'aavtsA Earth. De P. A’, vm. xxviiL (1495) mo One 
poynt of lyghte or of shynynge were suffysaunt to beshyne 
alls the erorid, for noblynesse of matere ana for moost actual- 
nesse and doynge of fburme. 174a Bailey, Aetnaiity, Actual 
ness. Perfection of being. * 

2. The quality of being actual, actuality. 

9888 Wilkins Real Char. 11. u « 3,98, Actuaries* , existence, 
extant. 9799 In Johnson. 1878 Whitney Sights ft Jus. 1 1. 
xiv. 441 Ilia real feet through whose vitality and actnalness 
the 


(sekti»ie«Tttl) f a. [f. L. actufiri-us 

Actuary ft -al 1 .] Of or pertaining to actuariea or 
their profession. 

1889 Echo 99 Nov. 1/1 Most of us are allowed to go through 
the span of Ufe allotted to us in actuarial table*. 9889 Datri 
Hems 18 Aug., Calculated on well-known and acknowledged 
actuarial pnndplex. 1879 Ibid, x Feb., The actuarial value 
of the annuity would be considerably more than 6,300/. 

Aetunift («ekti«,te ri4n), a. rare. [f. L. actu* 
firi’tts ft -AN.] - AOTUARI AL. 

1863 A. Rvmsey Reports , Reporting, ft Reporters ao Pecu- 
niary compensation, to be calculated on actuaruui principles. 

Aotuzy (wktiwiri). [ad. L. actudri-us an 
amanuensis, a keeper of accounts, f. actus act ; see 
-aht.] 

X. A registrar or clerk, a notary; on officer ap- 
pointed to write down the acts or proceedings oi a 
court. Still used in the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury. 

1993 Fox A. ft M. in Cobbett's St. Trials 1. 698 Requiring 
alaothc copies, as well of the articles as of hi* protestation, 
of the Actuaries. 989B Bbamiiall Consecr. Bishops iii. 30 
The same publick Notary who was Principall Actuary both 
. ^JJ/Bidiop Parkers. 


at Cardinall Poles Consecration and . . 

**7 Chamrerlaynk St. Crt. Brit, l il viiL (1743) 73 To 
this Court Jof Arches] belongeth an Actuary, a Register, 
and a Beadle. The office of the Actuary is to attend the 
court, set down the judges decrees. 97x7 Blount Law Diet.. 
Actuary {actuarial) is the Scribe that registers the Acts and 
Constitutions of the Convocation. 1870 Whitakers A lutan. 
xjj, Cottv. of Prov. of Cant. (Officers) Vicar-General, Regis- 
trar, Actuary. 

f 2. The managing secretary or accountant if a 
public company. 06s. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 938 The managers and 
actuaries of our public companies. 

8 . An official in an insurance office, whose duty 
it is to compile statistical tables of mortality, and 
estimate therefrom the necessary rates of premium, 
etc.; or one whose profession it is to solve for 
Insurance Companies or the public, all monetary 
questions that involve a consideration of the sepa- 
rate or combined effect of Interest and Probability, 
in connexion with the duration of human life, the 
average proportion of losses due to fire or other 
accidents, etc. 

1849 Macaui-ay Hist. £ug. 1. 983 An actuary of eminent 
skill, subjected the ancient parochial registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, to all the test* which the modern im- 
provement* in statistical science enabled him to apply. 1B90 
Q. Rev. No. six, 75 Many actuaries acknowledge the sound- 
ness of that basis for life assurance and annuity calculation*. 

Actuate larktuiitfit), v. [f. med. L. actual ppl. 
stem of acludse * ad actum redigere ^Du Cange); f. 
actus , see Act.] 

fl. To reduce to action ; to carry out in practice, 
to perform (a command, proposition, etc.), 06s. 

9998 Huartk Trial if Wits xv. 065 If there beany . . who 
speaketh or actuateth this in the presence of another. 9849 
j kb. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iii. • xa, 88 He that neglects to 
actuate such discourses loses the benefit of his meditation. 
9677 Hals Con tempi n. 68 That must ..actuate sucbaCMi- 
victlon to attain Its due effect. 

t b. To reduce into the form of au act. See Act so. 
7 . 06s. 

1898 Bbamhall Consecr. Bps. in Aug. Cath. Lib. III. 84 
With their registers to actuate what is done, they do solemnly 
in form of law confirm the election, 
f 2. To render active, to stir into activity (a latent 
>, arouse, or excite. 06s. 
tonUs 1347 And the cause 

tha same. 1809 — A mm. 

Marcell. xVn. il 81 Who took this opportunity to actuate 
their boldnesse in doing mischief* Slfff Gubnal C hr. m 
Armour it. 906 So doth faith actuate rinln the Conscience. 
179s Johnson Rambler No. 117 p 10 We must actuate our 
taLnior by uAing a few turns round the centre in a parrot. 
3. To inspire (a thing) with active properties tp 
quicken, enliyon, or vivify, arch. 

984s Howell For. 7fw. (1869)89 What kind ofapuledoth 
inform, actuat, govern, ana ooosmrve that vast empire, 1884 

b. absol. 

- 7 TtS»Si^l0tRts 


is all parts of his Body. 

4. To mqte to mechanical action, to < 
cate .motifM to, to move, impel (an instiumeat. 


machine or agent). Aho/jt 
s84ftRum09ok» Ttyal+ Tristm, 


ft TristmpEif Faith («843> 38 The 



ACTUATE. 

brit in hi. own wfaan 

j&ft ik'zs'z ts^jss^sz 

sufltciaqt to. actuate or put ilk modem the system of wheels 
add pinion* *88* Poster Porcelain 50 li hai Also a piston, 
actuated by a screw, 1879 Prescott Sfitrg. Telephone % In' 
tjBflt. Reiss discovered flit a vibrating diaphragm could be 
actuated by the human' voice. 

6. To act upon, or move, the will, as motive* do. 

' 1741 Richardson Pamel !* sv. (1804) I. aa The girl has 
strong passions and resentments ; ana die that has, will be 
actuated, and sometimes governed by them. 1991 Boswell 
JMsiw Ded. 1 (18x6) Every liberal motive that can actuate 
an Audiour. *649 Macaulav Hist, Eng. I. ite The motives 
t ot Charles the Second 


rhich governed the political conduct 

iifibred widely from those by which his predecessor and his 


successor were actuated. 

te. 


• 8 . intr. To exert activity, to act. 0 
(b VicKHte Via Recta j Consequently it r 
actuate as It ought, putrineth. nag Donne 


Obs. 

„ _t not being able 

t ought, putrineth. sflag Donne Sent*, cxxxvi. 
V. 438 The Soul that does not think, [does] not consider, 
caahot be said to Actuate < which is the proper operation of 
the Soul) but to Evaporate, not to work through the Body, 
but to breathe and smoke through the body. 1897 Denim 
Loner 1 3. 9 Wee ought in soule with Louc to actuate towards 
God the intensest and continuallest.. wee can. 
tA*et«Ubt % 9 ppl.a. Obs. [ad. med. U actudt-us, 
pa. pple. of actua-n ; see Actuate v.] Carried 
out in action ; realized in fact ; Actuated. 

iNov. 24) South. is Strut. (1697) 1 . 66 And the Active 
It die r 


informations of the intellect, lining the Passive reception of 
the Will.. grew actuate into a third, and distinct perfection 
of Practice. 1671 True Nou-Conf. 119 By which even the 
gift of Miracles was actuate, made effectual. 

Actuated (arktiw^Uid), ///. a . £f. Actuate v. 
+ *KD.J Rendered actual, or active ; put into action, 
moved, stirred, impelled. 

165a Hrnlowk Theofihila iv. xxvii. In Sanctitie Be actuated 
then. 1657 T. Reeve Pita for Nineveh 043 It doth delight 
me to tee a bright creature come out of the slime-heap, and 
to see these shine-heaps such actuated Models, that they 
should have the whole world wait upon them, and the Creator 
himselfe bow down to them. 1794 Sullivan Victo of AW. 
1 . 333 All bodies loose their parts, in proportion os they are 
more actuated by the power of heat. 1806 Diskaku l ’iv. 
Grey iv. iv. 13a Actuated by the vilest of hatreds. 

Actuating <. aikti w,r'tii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Actu ate v. 
+ -ingL] fa. Reducing to action, carrying out in 
actual practice, b. Moving to action, impelling, 
animating. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1645 Hr. fi all. Content. 13a Certain firm resolutions for the 
full actuating our contentment, c >680 P. Sterky Whs. II. 
326 The actuating of this in the real Performance, the making 
of it actual ou us, in our own Persons, is then when we are 
New-born. 

Act uating (a.-kliif|ritip), ppl. a. [f. Actuate v. 
4 -:n<j*.] Moving, inspiring, influencing. 

1630 Gentleman 1 * Calling ( 1696) a That actuating power, 
whicn should set them on work, c 1746 J. Hervry Mtdit . 
* Con t einfil. (18181 70 Having his will for thy rule, his glory 
for thy aim, and his Holy Spirit for thy ever-actuating prin- 
ciple. i86x A. Gkikir E. Forbes x. 088 Vanity was not the 
only actuating motive. 

Actuation (or«ktiwir» jbn). [n. of action f. med. 
L. actudre ; see Actuate and -ion. Actudtio may 
have been used in med. 1 »] A communication of 
motion, a bringing iuto action, a moving, stirring 
up, or uiging ; excitement, impulse, movement. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vl vi. Wks. V. 63 The several actua- 
tion*, draughts, or replenisliments, which are derived from 
the infinite fountain of life. 1656 H. Jeanes Fyluesse of 
Christ 390 The Actuation, the stirring up of our faith, whicn 
is our receiving and acceptance of Christs fulnesse. 

n j ..jT.i :: , . l»-_ .1 T I ,1! i i 


residua (in the nervoussystem] might bedescribed genetically 


of activity, f. actus Action ; see -out.] Full of 
activity, abounding in action; very active. 

1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles III. aa 'Kmpyetv, as applied to 
Goa, notes his actuase, efficacious, and predeteruunatc con- 
curse in and with althing c 

t Aotuo sity, Sis. [f. L. actubs-us, see prec., 
+ -ity.J Abounding activity. 
x66o if. More Myst. Co.il. in. iv. 66 Time present being 
urgent and raging like a Lion through Its instant aetuosity. 
1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiks II. nr. tot What is life but the 
Aotuositie of the Soul informing the bodieT and what more 
promotes this Actuositie than Rxercicef 

t A'Otura. Obs . rare. [f. L. act- ppl. stem of 
agfre to do + -ube ; as if ad. L. * act dr a ; cf. udtdra , 
factura , etc.] The process of acting ; action. 

1993TSHAK*. Lovtfs ComfiL 285 With acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind. 

AoturftBUOU (&ktiG*'ri6ns). [f. L. act- ppl. stem 
of ag*fre to Act, on analogy of esurient ad. 1*. 
tsurtenl-em pr. pple. of fisuri-rt to hunger, desider- 
ative of M*ere, &*um to eat.] pcoire to act 
*sN» Webster cites J. Grots. 

Aouat# (arkteft), ppl . a. (ad. med. or mod. 
L. acudt-us, pa. ppfe. of acud*re, i acu*s needle ; 
tf. situdtus,fiuctu&tus,'] Sharpened, sharp-pointed. 
1I471 Ripley f«v>. Alch. in Asnmolefiflss) vii. 192 With 
R, quantyte of Spycra aciiafe. Ibid, l : xBC nt Agatov* a 
Vrodykeof lyrbn or Stale new acuato. tMo R idley in Jml 
Lhm. Sec. XV. No* 83. >49 -Obtain long aouata agdrnfe* ,* 


9 7 

tA*OU Rtei -cr. Obs. 1 also 6 aouat, 7 aoouabe. 
[f. pne^ or on analogy of vbe. ao formed.] To 
make AaVp or pungent to sharpen. Hi. and fig. 

U«i Boordr Dyotary xxii (1870) 086 Crenp jmtger eaten 
in the inoitoilnge, fastynge, doth acuat and quycken the n- 
ibraunce. Tomlinson Ernests Dafi. ttg Wine 


__ ea the ingenuity and rouses the- spirits, 1683 £ 

Deren Mtd. l 363 Comfbrti the Mefnory, accuates the Senses. 
1790 Phil Tineas. XLVf. 443 To be weH rubb’d once in 
three Hours with a Mixture eeuated with Spir. SaL maria. 

t A'OXfetlng, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Aouate v. 4* -INO i.] 
The act of sharpening. 

ins Chambers Cyct. SefiA, A tuition, in a general sense 
the same with acuating or snaipening. 

Amuttioa (S’kioiri /dn I. rare* fa. of action f. 
Aouate v. See -ation.] Sharpening, rendering 
•cote. 

tgjj Whewell Induct. Se. III. xv.i 197 Werner . . had form- 
ally spoken of truncation, natation , and menminaiiou, or 
MpUcement by a plane, an edge, * point respectively, as 
ways in which the forms of crystals are modified, 
t Aoni't&OA, Obs. rare . [ad. med. L. acuitibn - 
em sharpening, f, acu-fre, as if f. a ppl. stem 
*acuit- for acut-.] The act of sharpening. 

t793CHAMSEMOv£ Snfifi. e.v n A tuition, iu a general sense, 
the same with aouating or sharpening .. The Acuidoiu says 
where the sound is highest in the pronunciation of 


Grj», is where t 


n word . . Acultlon, in medicine and chemistry, it used for 
sharpening or increasing the force of any medicine. 

Amity (iki/Hti ). [a. Yr.acuittf ( 16 th c. in Litt.) 
ad. med. L. acuitSt-cm , f. ants needle, atu-gre to 
sharpen ; see -itt.] Sharpness, acuteness ; as of 
a needle, an acid, a disease, wit. 

1943 Tmahrron Vigo’s ChiCurg. 11. 65 In this case supponl- 
tones and clysters having some acuity or sharpnes seme 
more convenient, than medicynes receyved by toe mouth. 
asg54 Hooper Commandm. I. Wks. 1043-5*, 07a There is 
( no acuity nor excellency of wit ,, that can comprehend or 
1 compass the doctrine. 16x0 Healey St. Aug,, City God 
914 They excel! inacuity of understanding. sfipIR. K[umkll] 
Gthtr 11. 1. iv. xiii. s 16 Water admits not the Acuity of Ignition 
m Ashes doth 1870 Thomas Pis. Women 145 The diaease may 
at any time take on the characters of virulence and acuity. 

Aculeate (&kijs*li£t\ a. [ad. L, acuUSt-us fur- 
nished with a sting or prickle, f. aciileus , dim. of 
qcus needle ; see -ate.] 

1. ZeoL Furnished with a sting. 

i66x Lovell Anim . + Min. 000 Flounder . . They have a soft 
flesh, yet the Aculeate are hard. 1875 Houghton Sh. Brit. 
Insects <30 The aculeate Hymenoptera are Chose insects fur- 
nished with a sting. «88o Athenanm No. 0748, 827 Sir J. 
Lubbock regards the ancestral ant as having been aculeate. 

2. Bet. rrickly, set with prickles. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 199 Bidsns.. Fruit compressed, 
ribbetL ribs often aculeate. 

8 . fig. Pointed, incisive, stinging. [So in L.] 

xfiogBA con Adv. Leant. (1640) 09 The labour here is alto- 

S slher, that words may be aculeate, sentences concise 1693 
kverlky Gospel Truth x Any Aculeate Animadversions on 
. . particular Expressions. x8Bo R. L. Poole ffugUeu. of 
l)tsfi. x86 Political action, hardened and aculeate by hatred* 
Aeulmted ppl. a. [f. prec. with 

the ppl. ending sd t after analogy of the later pples. 
from vbs. in -ate.] 

1. Nat. Hist. Pointed, sharpened to a needle-like 
point ; armed with prickles. 

1681 Willis Rem. Med. Whs., Acnleated \ Made sharp and 
prickly like a needles poinL 1713 Derham Physico- Theol. 
iv. xi. 19 The mouth is. .in some [insects! aculeated; to pierce 
and wound Animals, and suck their Blood. 1774 Bryant 
Mytkol. 1 . 344 The nrarex is of the turbinated kind, and par- 
ticularly aculeated ; having strong and sharp protuberances. 
2 . fig. Pointed, incisive, keen, pungent 
i6m Lestrange Charles /, 71, A man of an acute hut acu- 
leated wiL , 18x3 Knox Ml Jkrs Corr, 1 1 . 170 The apothegms 
. . and aculeated sayings of the ancients are inestimable. 2839 
DkQuincky Recoil of Labes Wks. 286a II. 033, A trenchant, 
pungent, aculeated form of tene, glittering, stenographic 
sentences. 

APHIftion (&kij7tli,ii‘Jan). ran. [f. A culeate; 
see-ATiON.] The state of being sharpened or pointed. 

1870 Smith Syn. 4 Antonyms, Acuity. . Syn. Pointed ness, 
Aculeetion, Acuminauon. 

Aonleuonn (ikii?-l*,if|fjm\ a. Bet. [f. L. acute* 
us + -poem.] Spine-shaped, like a prickle. 

s8s7 Berkeley Cryfitog. Bot. 1 393, 360 Elongated aculei- 


Aoulttolfet# (hkiA a l/dlct\ a. Bot. [f. L. aculeol* 
us a little prickle, dim. of aculeus + -ate 2 .] 'Beset 
with diminutive prickles.' Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 

tAoU'llOUSi a. Obs. rare. [f. L. acdle-us + 
-OUR.] Needle-likq, sting-like; aculeate. 

f%8 8 ir T. Browne Card. Cyrus II. 515 The acuhous 
priody plantation, upon the heads of several common thistles, 
17s) Durham Phystco. Theol. iv. xiv. 050 They have 00010 
acueous Part or Instrument to terafante, and make way for 
their Eggs. 

.H Aoiubw (ikitf'liPs). PL ooulel. [L., *■ a sting, 
dim. of acus a needle.] 

L Zoel. The sting of an insect or other animal. 
x8a8 Kirby & Spence Entomol IV.xliL i6e The salvos an 
linear, asserted, and as long es the acateus itself 
A Bot. 9 A prickle; a conical elevation of the 
skin cf a plant, becoming hard and sharp-pointed: 
as in the rose. 1 Lindley in Treas. 0 / Bot 
S8ft M*Nar Bet. 76 Prickles or aculef occurring on some 
brambles and roses, differ from true hairs in (heir originating 
from the Ep id ermis, and one or more cells below it, , , 


AOUjcxjiAfraoar. 

Aoumbor, souiQbrs, earlier (and better) form 
of Aqgurbkr v. Ms. to toeumber. 
tAoumbli, v. Obs. (ft; Fr. acomblnr to load 
L. aceumuM-rt ; see Accumulate.] To benumb. 

atjab W. dr Bibles worth in Wright’s Voc. I. x6« Jo my 
ta mayn si estomye [glo ss ed so aooipeled iwinelcd)). ijH 
Wyclir Jer. vi. *4 We herdeq the fame therof, our* hondis 
ben aclumsid fn. r. acumblid]. c sags Prompt. Parv. 6 Aro- 
melyd for coulde, or aclommyde [1499 aocunyred, sgxn ac* 
OMnored), EviretSus, euervatus. 


(ikiw-mAnL [a. L. aciinun, an> thing 

sharp ; sharpness, point ; X. acuJrt to sharpen.] 

1. Sharpness of wit ; quickness or penetration of 
perception ; keenness of discrimination. 

ijji Elyot Governor 1. xv. f 4 Wherein is the chfefe sharp*, 
nes of wttta, culled in latin acumen. 1645 M. Caialhon 
Orig. Causes/ Jemfi. Evils 54 Neither is the lest or acumen 
of them [ epigrams] any wayes improved by it 1678 Haul 
t rt. of Gentiles 1 1 1 . 1 04 So penetrant an acumen, so profound 
sohdttie. 1764 Reid Inq. Hum. Mind i. % > 100 The honour 
and reputation justly due to his iqetuphyniud acumen, i860 
Motley Netherlands 128681 1 . ii. 54 Mysteries . . which no 
political sagacity or critical acumen could have divined. 

H2. Bot. A tapering point. Gray Bet. 71ext-6k. 

*786 Martyr Rousseau’ t Bot. xxxi. 473 Mercurisdis has 
two subulate acumens or sharp points. 

Aoumap, var. Aocuif He.u r. Obs., to encumber. 
AowninatB (hkid mindt), ppl. a. [ad. 1.. ant* 
mimit'US pa. pple. of cuumiufi-re to point ; f. ant* 
men, ac ft mitt -, see Aoumkn.] 

1. Pointed, taiiered or tapering to a point. e>p. in 
Nat. Hist. a 1 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rfi. 369 The Nightingale hath 
some dinad vantage in the tongue; which is not acumiuate 
and pointed as in the rest, but neemeth at it wore cut off. 
1690 Bvlwkr Amthrefiomet. L 16 If the Ociipitium trails- 
gresae itshounds the Head ia acuminate, a 166s Holydav 
7 uv.su 


Birds of N.* West 401 'ITic tail equals w rather exceeds, the 
wing in length, and consists of twenty very narrow acuminate 
feathers. 2873 Blank Zeet. 001 Tl»l teeth are conical, acu- 
minate, and crowded, 
b. absoi. quaai-f6. A pointed form. 
i6og Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 109 He had on his Head a 
pair of Homes, rineing in a sharp acuminate to Heaven. 
f2. Having acumen, sharp-witted. Obs. rare. 
1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes iv. v. 198 Rare, acuminate, quick 
and phantasticall blades of your employment, that have 
hundred witty Remoras for their guests. 

Aouninati (&ki£*min*iO, v. ff. I. acdutii/Jt- 
pul. stem of acumind*re ; see prec.] 

1. trems. To sharpen, to point ; to give poignancy 
or keenness to. 

x6is Cos vat Crudities 4K2 Where the thick nesse doth begin 
to be acuminated in n slender toppe. a 1800 CowrsR in 
Haylc/s L(fe\l. 050 Tones so dismal, as to make woe itself 
insupportable, amf to acuminate even despair. x8o6 W. 
Taylor in Ann. A’ew. IV. 613 'I*hey often supply an agree- 
able variation of imagery, and serve to acuminate attention 
1879 Comb. A/mg. Dec., 689 *I*he work ha* been revised and 
acuminated 

+ 2. intr. To rise or taper to a point. Obs. rare. 
4641 Milton Church Govt, vi (2851) sa8 Their hierarchies 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

louminttfd (fiki« mituit6d), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] 

L Brought to a sharp point, pointed, fig. Of 
speech : Sharp, pointed, stinging. 

l6xx Coryat Crudities 061 The toppe whereof on both 
sides above their forehead is acuminated in two peaketw 
1625 Crooks Body 0/ Man 440 Pericles had an aocuminated 
head and somewhat long. 1790 Cowfer Iliad xv. 635, A 


71 The palate is narrowed, and Sts arch somewhat acuminated 
in front . 

2. Intellectually sharpened, made keen in discern- 
ment ; acutely concentrated (in attention). 

(83s G. P. R. James Del.’Ormex IvL 313 Mounted troopen 
..acuminated in every puint of stratagem. 2862 H. Mac- 
millan F00tn.fr. Page of Nat. 24 We observe with speechless 
admiration that die Divine attention i« acuminated and His 
skill concentrated on these vital atoms. 

Aoiuni&ating (4ki«minritiq\ pfi. a. [f. as 
prec. + -INO 2 .] iTising or tapering to a point. 

1804 J amesom Mineral 1. 013 The acuminating planes form 
truncations on the angles, iff* Dana f . col. App. 1. 694 The 
approximated and acuminating apices of the beak a 

Aomainfetion (ikl/7:min3 |9n). [n. of action 
f. L. aedmind-re to sharpen; as If ad. 1*. *acutmnd* 
tidn*em ; see -ation.] 

L The action of sharpening or bringing to a 
point ; the giving point to. lit. and fig. 

*837 Whewell Induct. Sc. III. xv. i. 107 Truncation, 
acuation and acuminatioii, or replacement by a plane, mi 
edge, a point respectively. 1879 Com A. Mag. Dec., 68q The 
*..* — - — f iily in a more frequent ana tar- 


Bcumination consisting niainly 1 . 

castle Repetition of the unfortunate Mr. PteraaU's titles and 
disdnctioMb 

2. The? product of sharpening or giving point ; a 
tapenng point. 

xiM Pearson Creed ( 1839) 170 Tim coronary thorns ..did 
also pierce his tender and sacred temples to a muUipUciiy of 
pains, by their numerous acundnations. s8ea jamekon 
Mineral. I. 0x3 The extremity or the scum knat too is often 
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8 . A tending toward* a point 

•Hi C**LVL* XtmlM. <iMD I. it, 8teadfly dmlai m- 
raination or definite consistency end direction to a point. 

JUnuainoaa (akiw:min*rs), a . [f. L acdmtn, 
acumin at if ad. I* +acuminos-us, analog, to /£* 
mindsus. Sec -os*.] (.See quot.) 

lip Lihdlky Ini rod. to hot. (2848) 11 . 357, Ac umlne oe % 
terminating gradually in a flat narrow end. 

Acmimnom (Aki/rminas), a. [f. L. acumen, 
acumin - + -oua. See prec.] 

1 . Distinguished by acumen ; acute. 
iW Boi.ton /'/arm To Reader, Whose writing! an alto- 
gether as luminous as acuminous. i8u> Highmore Jut Eccl 
Anglic. 249 I’ 1 *® same acuminous display of talent and of 
science. 

Acnminnl >t# (oe'kitfmi'nifflctl a. Bot . [f. Acu- 
minate, as if f. L. *acfiminul-um t dim. of acumen.'] 
Slightly pointed, or tapering. (In mod. Diets.) 
Aount(e, early form of Account v. and sb. 
Aountre, early form of Acountkb v. Obs . 
tAonpi ctlon. Obs.— [n. of action f. Acu- 
l'lNGic {pict- ppl. stem of ping-PreS] ‘An embroy- 
dcring, or as it were painting with a needle.' Bui- 
lokar 167(1. 

tAonpinge, v. Obs.— [C. I., acu with a needle 
+ping-[re to paint, embroider.] ‘To embroider.' 
Cockernm 1612. 

Aonpresaure (sc ki//pre jliu, -Jm). [f. L. acu 
with a needle + Tiikshubk.J (See the quot.) 

ilM Prac. Roy. Sac. Ediub. 19 Dec., Professor Simpson 
made a communication on acupressure as a new mode of 
arresting surgical haemorrhage. 2863 Render 23 May 541/2 
Acupressure. . consists of the artificial arrestment of the nas- 
morrliage from cut or wounded arteries by the pressure of a 
metallic needle or pin passed across their mouths or tubes. 

Aanpunotuate (a*iki«ptrqkti«,^t) f v. [f. L. 
acu with a needle + Punctuate.] To prick with a 
needle or pin ; also fig. 

x86g Macm . Mag. Jan., 131 That exquisite sweet malice 
wherewith French ladies so much delight to acu -punctuate 
their English sisters. 

Aonpunctuation. (or»ki*p» qkti«i^ Jan), [n. 
of action f. prec.] ^ Acupunctu ration. 

2830 Sovthkv Lett A 2856) IV. 305 Colchicum is often suc- 
cessful [in rheumatic gout], but more often foils. The some 
may be said of Acupunctuution. 

Aoupunoturation (reikiwpj^qktiur^jbn). [n. 
of action f. Acupuncture.] The practice or process 
of acupuncture, lit. and fig. 

1743 tr. H titled s Surg. 313 The famous Operation of the 
Chinese and Japonese, termed Acupuncturation. s8ez 
Monthly Afar. LI I. 448 Acupuncturation .. consists in in- 
serting a needle into the muscular parts of the body, to the 
depth, sometimes, of an inch. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. the Ct. 
1 . 1. Iy. 34 Her Msjestv . . throws into him, as with invisible 
needle-points, an excellent dose of acupuncturation, on the 
subject of the Primitive Fathers. 

Aoupimotur* (se'kiifpirijkti&j, -t]w), sb. [f. L. 
act i with a needier Puncture.] Pricking with a 
needle ; a prick so made, spec. The insertion of 
needles into the living tissues for remedial purposes. 

1684 tr. Runet's Merc. Comfit. 1. 33 They have a two-fold 
method of Cure [in gout 1 . . Acupuncture, and burning with 
their Moxa. 1801 E. Darwin Zoonomia III. 854 In cases of 
strangulated hemia.could acupuncture . . be used withsafetyT 
187a Thomas Pit. Women 29 1 Acupuncture . . may bo per- 
formed by an ordinary three-sided surgical needle. 2873 
M. Collins Th. in my Gardens 1880) II. vi. 934 The bees this 
year are . . stinging with unusual sharpness of acupuncture. 

Aoupvaotura, v. [f. the sb.] - Acupunctu ate. 
Aourology, see Acybolouy. 

Aourne, early (and better) form of Aocurhe v. 
Aouatom, -once, obs. ff. Accustom, -anck. 
t Aoutangular, a, Obs. [f. Acute + Angular.] 
Having acute angles ; acute-angled. 

173a Berkeley Minnie Philos, II. 93 Whence they [tri- 
angles] are denominated nquilateral, tequicrural or scalenum, 
obtusangular, acuiangular, or rectangular. 273a Chambers 
Cycl. a. v. Triangle , If all the angles be acute the triangle is 
said to be acuiangular, or oxygonous. 

Aoutd (ikir?*t), a. [ad. L. acut-us pa. pple. of 
acu-Pre to sharpen.] 

1 . Sharp at the end, coming to a sharp point, 
pointed. Acute angle , one less than a right angle. 

2370 Billingsley Euclid 1. xL 3 An acute angle is that, 
which is lease then a right angle. 1399 A M. UaActhoueds 
Phys. 99/1 Take the extreamest acute toppes of sage. 2688 
Cui.RRrnts & Colk Dart hoi inns , Anal. tv. ii. 16s Growing 
smaller by little and little, it terminates with an acute end. 
2794 Mabtyn Rousseau's Bot. xvL 179 The stigma which was 
obtuse in that, is acute in this. 184s Gsay Struct. Rot. iiL 
I 4 (1880 97 Leaves may bo.. ***/<% ending in an acute 
angle, without special tapering. 2879 North cott in Cassetfs 
Techn. Educ. IV. s/a The softer the material the more acute 
should ba the angle of the cutting tool. 

2 . Of diseases: Coming sharply to a point or 
crisis of severity ; opposed to chronic. Also fig. 

2867 PhiL Trans. 11 . 346 She hod every year an acute dis- 
ease or two* 1707 Arbuthnot John Bull 64 It is plainly an 
acute distemper, and she cannot hold out three days. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 23 Diseases which lost but a short 
time an called Acute. 1877 Roberts Haudbh. Med. <ed. 3) 
1 . s*8 Acute rheumatism is distinctly a hereditary disease. 
A Of pain, pleasure, etc. ; Acting keenly on the 
sensei ; keen, poignant, intense. 

17*7 8wtrr Poisoning 0/ Cnrll Wks. 1733 III. 1. 190 The 
symptoms encreased violently, with acute pains in the lower 


in As most acute degree. 

f 4 . Of tastes or odours : Sharp, pungent Obs. 

lAm Vsmmsb ViaRecta viii.186 It. . otfendeth the head with 
acme vapours. 2638 T. Whitaker BL of Grape 04 Let us 
taken taste, and principally pierce these Four vessels, sweet, 
aciitpj austere, and p»» fq . 

5» Of sounds : Sharp or shrill in tone ; high ; 
opposed to grave or low. Acute accent : see Ac- 
cent x, 2. Also applied to the mark O by which 
this is indicated, or to a letter so marked for any 
purpose, as e acute (J). 

1809 Douland Omithof, Mitral, to An acute accent . • 
musically . . is the regular eleuation or the final! words or syl- 
lables according to the customs of the Church. 1836 tr. 
Hobbes, Elem. Philos. (1839) 488 Bodies when theyare stricken 


do yield some a more grave, others a more acute sound. 1779 
Johnson L.P.,Dryden Wks. 2816 IX. 30a The English heroick 
[is formed of] acute and pave syllables variously disposed. 
183$ Rain Smses g> InleTL 11. ii. g 8 <1864) sis The cry of a 
bat is so acute as to pass out of the hearing of many persons. 
1873 Ousklky Prhtc. Harmony L 3 The most acute [stave] 
is called the soprano. 

0. Of the senses or nervous system: actively , 
Keen, sharp, quick in catching or responding to 
impressions. Hence passively , Sensitive to im- 
pressions, delicate, finely-strung. 

178a Kambs Elem. Critic, xvi. (1833) ax6 The acutest and 
moil lively of our external senses. iSxx M iss Austen Mans- 
field PA. <1851) 11 Her feelings were very acute, and too 
little understood to be properly attended to. 2817 Jab. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. v. 598 The jealousy of the Admiral was 
acute. SB78G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Neighb . xix. 365 
His hearing is acute at all times. 

7. Of the intellectual powers: Having nice or 


familiarly aplietized, csp. in U.S., to 'cute. 

1388 Shako. L. L . L. in. i. 67 A most acute luuenal ; voluble 
and free of grace. 2399 B. Jonson Ev. Man Out 0/ Hum. 
in. ill ao The most divine, and acute lady in court. 2733 
Young Centaur L (1757) IV. 225 Acutest understandings in 
religious debates often lose their edge. 2788 Rkid A ristotle's 
Logic vi. V x. 196 Chilling worth was the acutest logician as 
well os the best reaaoner of his age. 2814 Davy Agric. 
Chem. 65 Such a circumstance could not lie lust upon so 
acute an observer. 2863 Burton Book Hunter 10a Bargains 
may be obtained off tlie counters of the most acute, i860 
Bartlett Diet . Americanisms 1x9 About as cute a thing 
as you’ve seen in many a day. 188a Mane A. Even. Mail 
31 May, American girls, in fact, appear to bo as cute os the 
masculine Yankee. 

B. quasUrA gc. accent. 

2809 Douland Omit ho/. Mierol. 70 The circumflex is . . 
contrary to the acute, for it begins with the acute, and ends 
with the grave. 2804 J. Johnson Ty/ogr. il iiL 34 The five 
vowels marked with acutes over them. 

Comb. In synthetic derivatives, in -ad, as aoute- 
nngled, having an acute angle. 

t JLoiTtft, V . Obs. [f. prec.] 

1. To sharpen, quicken (a quality), rare. 

2637 Nabhk MU roc. in Dodd. O. PI. IX. 163 As it acutes 
Sloth often into diligence, despair May be hope's cause. 

2 . To pronounce or mark, with an acute accent 
(peril, only in pple. Auuted). 

2732 Wesley in Wks. 287a XIV. 80 Monosyllables, unless 
contracted, are acuted. 1773 T. Sheridan Reading Z15 

Wl t ll._V.l_ II . 1 f • I 


Whereas every lost syllable in the Scotch is acuted. 

t AoiTtM, ///- <*• Obs. [f. prec. + -eh.] Made 
acute or sharp ; marked with the acute accent (cf. 
circuntfie xed). 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Su //. a v. Acutition, The error of 
the modems in pronouncing acuted syllables in the Greek, 
as long, when they are naturally short. 

Acutely (ikiirtli), adv. Tf. Acute a. + -lt 2 .] 
In an acute or sharp manner ; hence 

L Of things material: Sharply. (Late la this 
sense.) 

1874 Boutkll A rms If A rmourvtil. xa8 Having the acutely- 
peaked visor or mesail lowered and dosed- Ibid. x. 196 
Acutely pointed at the toe. 

2. Of senses and feelings: Keenly, delicately; 
sharply, poignantly. 

2838 Dickens Nich. Hick. xiL (C.D.ed.)89 Acutely felt by 
one so sensitive as Nicholas. 284a Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 
58 The sore places where sarcasm would be most acutely felt. 

3. Of the mental faculties : With ready or quick 



sill K. Lovell Anlm. + Mm. 438 The acutenesM of the 
diseases, and signet of concoction. 273a Arbuthnot Ruin 
Diet 353 If me Patient eunrivee three Days, the Acute- 
n— of the Pain abates* 

8, Of sounds : Shrillness, high pitch. 
a 2892 Boyle (J.) This acuteness of sound will shew, that 
whilst, to the eye, the bell seems to be at rest, yet the minute 
parts of it continue in a very brisk motion. 2780 PhiL 
Trans. LI. 788 All this seems plainly to put the difference of 
the tones only in the acuteness or gravity of the whole. 

4. Of the senses or feelingi : Keenness, quickness, 
sensitiveness. 

a 2704 Locke (J. ) If eyes so framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, the owner could not be benefited 
bv that acuteness. 2784 Reid lug. Hum. Mind iL $ x. 204 
The acuteness of smell in some animals, shews us, that these 
effluvia spread (hr. xSai Lams Elia 1. 14 (2865) 115A con- 
stitutional acuteness to this class of sufferings. 287a Darwin 
Emotions xiiL 34a When we direct our whole attention to 
any one sense, its acuteness is increased. 

4. Of the mental faculties : Readiness of appre- 
hension, keenness of penetration, shrewdness. 

2807 Br. Hall Epistles iv. iii. 342 To finde wit in poetry, 
in philosophy profbundneaae, in mothematicks acuteness. 
2733 Young Centaur 1 . Wks. 1757 IV. 209 The boasted acute- 


Zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among aquatic 
animals. 2839 Gxa Eliot Adam Bede 266 The lather and 
mother exchanged a significant glance of amusement at their 
eldest-bom's acuteness. 

Aoutlr, a combining form of L. acut-us sharp, 
in mod. L., as acutifolius ; hence in Eng. wordi 
formed on them, or on the same analogy, with 
sense of sharp t sharply ; as aoutiangle a. obs., acute- 
angled ; aoutifoliate a., sharp-leaved ; aoutilo* 
bate a., sharp-lobed. 

2371 D iggrs Geometrical Practise ft. iv, Mj. b, Of Acuti- 

X Triangles, colled Oxigonia, there ore three kindes. 

n tiah i&kitf ti/), a* [f. Acute a. + -JHH.] 
Somewhat acute. 

283s Dana Crustacea r. 510 Tooth . . aeutish, not incurved, 
t Aouti’tion. Obs. rare, [improp. f. L. acut-us 
sharp, ppl. stem of acu-tre + -ition.] = Acu it ion. 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Su//., Acutition or Acuition. 

Aouto- (&ki/2‘to), combining adverbial form of 
Auutk, analogous to L. sacro- in sacrosanct us. 

1 . prop. Acutely ; as in aouto-nodose. 

283a Dana Crustacea 11. 999 Three abdominal segments . , 
sparingly acuto-nodose on the sides. 

2 . Acute + ; as in acuto-grave. 

2807 J. Thelwall in Monthly Mag. XXIII. 30 Their dis- 
tinction* of gra vo-acute and acuto-grave or circumflexes. 

Aowell, acwench, aowiokj see Aqukll, 
Aquxnoh, A quick. 

-AOy, suffix of sbs. [a branch of the wider suffix 
-oy, a virtual compound of -y, ME. -ye, -it, Fr. sc, 
L. sa, with preceding t or c, though the L. was 
rather si + a, -ti + a, than -c + ia, -t k i«.] X. ad. 
L. -dci-a, forming sbs. of quality on adjs. in - dci -, as 
fall- deceive, fall-aci- deceitful, fallaci-a deceitful- 
ness, ‘ fallacy r ; so * contumacy, efficacy.' The corre- 
sponding Fr. words are in -act ; -acy is entirely of 
Eng. formation, analogous to other endings in -y, 
for L. -ia ; cf. -nuk and -ncy. A parallel suffix is 
the more frequent -aoi-TY, as in rapacity ; and an 
equivalent to both -auiour-nehs, as in rapacious- 
ness, fallaciousness. 2 . representing or imitating L. 
-dt-i-a, in med. L. often written -dcia, OFr. suit, 
forming sbs. of quality, state, or condition, on nouns 
in -off- (nom. -as), being only a section of the sbs. 
in -tia from nouns in -ti-, in which the suffix was 


properly -a, and the i either part of the stem or 
connective, cf. inerti-a, infattHji-a, niilit-i-a. Thus: 
late L. abbot-, abbdt-ia 1 abbacy', L. primal-, med. 
L. primdtia, Fr. primatie, 1 primacy r ; L. optimal 
Fr. optimatie, 'optimacy'; L. diplomat-, Fr. diplo- 
matic, 'diplomacy'; late 'L.pdpdt ■ (nom. papas - 
papa) Anglo-L . pdpdtia ^ pdpdtus) ‘papacy/ Imi- 
tation of primacy has given ‘supremacy,' Fr. su- 
pr/matic. 8. repr. med. L. -Jlia, forming sbs. of 
state on nouns in -dt-us ; cf. cl. L. - tia from - tus , in 


grat ia , minut ia, molest -ia, etc. Thus, (perhaps 
due in part to form association with abbdtia, prim 
mdtia,pdpdtia ,) med. L. advoedtia, prtelatia, legdtia, 
* advocacy, prelacy, legacy,' f. advoedtus, preeldt us, 
legal -us\ whence without any L. precedent, ‘cm acy, 
confederacy, magistracy,' on other words in L. d/us or 
Eng. -ale. Also extended to adjs., as accurate, alter- 
nate, whence ‘accuracy, alternacy ' * accurate-nes^ 
altemate ness. So 'degeneracy, delicacy, effeminacy, 
intimacy, intricacy, inveteracy, legitimacy, obstin- 
acy, privacy, profligacy, subordinacy,' etc. lire cL 
L. forms answering to these, when f. pples., were 
in - dtid nem), as accurdfio, obstindtio, pruldtio, 
legdtio : hence -dtio has been englished as -acy 
in other words where no Eng. -ate exists, as 
conspirdtio, proedrdtio ‘conspiracy, procuracy.' 
Of others the proper L. form arms -dtus (ath 
decl.) as pdpdtus, magistrdtus: hence in other 
words this has given Eng. -acy, as episcopdtus. 
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emlibdtus, 'episcopacy, celibacy.' Lmmacy hm been 
formed to match fanatic, after the relation of /re- 


state in -drain, f. nouns in -onp, or vba. in -ariAuv; 
as aupAr^t, L .ftirdta, pirate, vi<^ar<v>f<r to pirate, 
vupArua, Anglo-L. pfrdtfa, 4 piracy/ identified with 
L. forms like legdtfa 'legacy' above. Also in -cracy, 
Gr. sbs. in -ttparia, L. -cratia, Fr. -erotic, as 'aristo- 
cracy' ; see -okacy. 

Acyoe, obs. form of Assise. 

Aoyclio ( 4 si*klik), a. Bat. [f. Gr. <& not + rrv- 
akuoZt circular.] Not arranged in circles or whorls. 

M’Nab Ai/. 179 The flowers generally have the parts 
in whorls (cyclic). Sometimes they are wholly (acyclic) or 
partially spiral (homicyclic). 

Aoyde, obs. form of Asidx. 

Aoyne(n, obs. form of Assign. 

Aoyrologioftl, a . 1 0bs. rare —. [f. Gr. dxvpo- 
Auy-or incorrect in speech (f. 4 priv. + tevpot au- 
thority + A070S speech) + - 10 AL.] Incorrect in use 
of words. Also sufist. 


:)>rungen siSfian wunodest ade onasled. 
4 Bed bringen o brune a fur amidde be 


t- tsao Leg. Kath. 1364 Bed bringen o brune a fur amidde )»e 
burli \v.r. an adL c tee g In Wright’s Vocal. 94/2, Rogue odL 

Ad-, // ef. 1 . repr. L. ad prep, ‘to/ cogn. w. Teut. 
at , frequent in comp, with sense of motion or 
direction to, reduction or change into, addition, 
adherence, increase, or simple intensification, as 
ad-ventus , ad -versus , ad-ditus , ad-albdtus, ad-minis - 
trdre , ad ■ auger e. Before the consonants r, f g, /, 

A r, j, /, <*</- was in later L. assimilated, as ac-, 
af-, ag- t al-, an, a/-, ar-, ar-, ax-, a/- ; and before sc, 
sf>, st it was reduced to a- (ascenders, a-strictus, 
a-spirdre). It remained before vowels, and the con- 
sonants d, h,j ; m, v. It was probably assimilated 
before b, in ab-brevidrt, for ad-brevidre, cf. al- 
levidre , attenuate , occur tare. In OFr. ad- was re- 
duced to a- in all cases where its character as a 
prefix was recognized, even before vowels, oaadSrdre, 
adrer , adornare , adnter , adsestimdre, aesmier. But 
in the 1 §th c. the written forms began to be arti- 
ficially refashioned after L., this being in words 
like aloucr allouer, anoncer annencer , atendre at- 
tendre, only an artificial spelling, but resulting, 
in such as adrer adorer , ajoint adjoint, in a real 
change of sound. In 15th c. this fashion spread to 
England, where the words had originally been 
adopted in their OFr. forms, and was here carried 
out far more rigorously, attacking also words that 
remained unchanged in Fr., or in which the pedantic 
form was again rejected, as a-dresser ad-dress, a-ver - 
tissement ad-vertisement , a-vouerie ad-vowry . All 
words subsequently formed in Fr. and adopted in 
Eng., or formed in Eng. on L. words, or acconling to 
1 .. analogies, follow L. spelling. A very recent use 
of ad-, unknown to L., is to employ it in contrast to 
ab- in pairs like ad-oral, ab-oraf, situated at the 
mouth, and away from the mouth. 

2 . While the refashioning of words In OFr. a- was 
going on in i6thc., mechanical imitation or pedan- 
tic assumption extended ad- and its variants to 
many words in which a - had quite a different origin, 
as ll ab, OFr. en (ms), es, re, OE. a (ar), on, mt, 
etc.; as in a\d)vanee Fr. avancer L. aJb-antedre, 
a d)debted OFr. endctU, a(c)elcy OFr. eneleyer L. 
incldvdre , admerveyl OFr. esmerveiller, a(f)fray 
OF x.esfreyer, a(f)foree OFr.es/orcer L.*exjortiare, 
a(c)curse ME. a-eurse, a(l)lay OE. a-leeyan, a(c)- 
know{lcdgeO\L on-enawan, a(d)blastOE. onblmstan, 
a d)dight OE. o-diktan, \e-dihtan, a(d)miral Arab. 
amtr-al-. New compounds of native words with 
prefix a- were also falsely written ad-, as a(d)deem, 
a K d)doom. In most of these words the perversion went 
no farther than the spelling, but in some, as a(d)r 
vattce , a(d)rtural, it has distorted the spoken word. 


xdgx Baxter Inf. Bapt. 00 He saith . . that the Apostle 
speaks acurologically and abusively. 

Acyroiogy. f Obs. rare"- 1 . [«d. L. aeyretogia, 
a. Gr. &Kvpt>\oyta ; see AutboLOOJOAl.] Incorrect 
use of language. 

1696 Blount G/ossogr., Acyroiogy, Improper speech, or a 
speaking improperly. 1839 Lady Xytton Ckevtley (ed. a> 1 . 
x. sat His work . . was meant to be . . a condensation of all 
the 1 logics’ and all the 'ologvV; but, unfortunately, tautology 
and acyroiogy were the only ones thoroughly exemplified. 

Aoyte, early form of Acoite v. Obs. to summon, 
t Ad, sb. Obs. 1 3 ; also 3 od. [OE. dd cogn. w. 
O. and MHG. eit, Goth. *aids ; Gr. aiOot fire, burn- 
ing heat. The mod. repr. would be ode.] A fire, a 
blazing pile, a funeral pyre. 

a goo Leiden 67 ., Sweet O. E. T. 114,95 Bogus: beel ret 
aad. c 1000 Poetry of Codex Vercellensls 1898 1x846) 11. 56 And 
on fyrbsedc susluin be^ning 


tuMx of sbs. 1 . xepr.Gr.-dfl-a (nom.-dt) form- 
ing, a. Collective numerals, as povAs unity, monad, 
so dyad, triad, tetrad, pentad (especially used to 
class chemical elements or radicals according to the 
number of theiroombiningunits) ; hebdomad, chiliad, 
myriad, etc. ; also peristad. Olympiad ; decade re- 
tains final e from Fr. b. Feminine patronymics (in 
which it is a phonetic variant of -id), in proper 
names of females and districts, as Dryad, Naiad, 
Troad; often in pi. as Rleiad-es, Hyad-es, Cyclad-es . 
Hence o. in names of Poems, as IHad, 'the lay 
(fifty) of Ilium,' often imitated in modem times, 
as Lusiad, Dunciad, Rosciad, Cofambiad ; and d. 
used by Lindley to form family names of plants 
akin to a genus, as alismad, liliad, trilliad \ as - 
clepiad, etc. (on words in -o or after a vowel ; other- 
wise -id, as in orchid). 2 . a. Fr. ade-, in salad, bal- 
lad; see -adi the more usual form, 
t Ada a ot, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. adaet- ppl. stem 
of adig-tre to drive towards, f. ad \xt + agfre to 
drive.! To drive or compel to a course. 

i6n Fotherby A tkeomeutix i. iL f 5, 15 God hlma«lfa once 
compelled the wicked ^Egyptian*, by Ayes, and frogs . . to 
confcsse the power of hie diuine Maieetie ; not voucheeftng 
to adaet them by any other of hie creatures, sfloa Ibid. 1. vl 
1 4, 48 The force of Religion adacteth him. 

Adaotnd (idoe-kted), ppl. a. ? Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
prec. + -kd.] Beaten or driven in by force. 

sdatf Cockbbam, A ducted, driven in by force, slsfl Jambs 
Mil. Diet. (ed. 4) 5. A ducted, applies to stakes, or (dies, driven 
into the earth with large malls shod with iron, as in securing 
ramparts or pontoons. 

f Ad&'otion, Obs.— [n. of action f. AdaotJ 
• A driving in violently or by force ' Bullokar 1676, 
Adaotyl(« (Adarktil), a. Zool. [mod. f. Gr. A 
priv. + fljtfruA-or finger, toe.] — Adactylods. 

1S47 In Craig. 

Adaotyloas (idae ktilM), a. Zool. [f. as prec. + 
•OiJS.] W ithout fingers or toea. Also applied to 
crust&ceous animals without claws on their feet. 

1B5S Clark tr. Van dor H seven's Zool. II. 090, Pseudopm 
Merr.— Two rudiments of hind feet, adactyloua. 

t Adad (4d»*d), int. Obs. [Cf. Eoad I of which 
it is prob. a variation.] An expletive of asseveration 
or emphasis. 

1663 Killigrbw Purs. Wedd. in Dodsley (1780) XI. 4x9 
You cannot, adad; adad you cannot 167s Wycheblsy 
Plain- Dealer ul. i. 35 Adad, 1 shall make thy Wife jealous 
of me. 1793 Richardson Grmndison 1L (1781) VI. 31a Adad, 


0 . sb. A alow movement In music ; a piece of 


painted. 

Admanonint (id* -maniat). rare. [f. Gr. A not -f 
baipov-a (evil) spirit + -ist.J (See quot.) 

xS«7 Pen. CycL VIII. 447 Among the Gorman admmoolsts, 
or those who deny the personality of the devil, may also be 
named Wetstein, Webber, Naudmus . . Unitarians, In no- 


tain that the Bible affords no sufficient evidence of the ex. 
istence of a being purely malevolent 

Admquate, obs. variant of Adkquats. 

AdagO (srd6d3). [a. Fr. adage, ad. L. adagium 
a proverb, f. ad to -f- *agi- root of ajo - agio I say. 
(Fick I. 481.) A by-form was Adaoy.] * A maxim 
handed down from antiquity; a proverb.* J. 

1548 Hall Chron. Edw. IV, an. 9, 209 He foigat the olde 
adage, saynge in tyme of peace prouyde for warre. igM 
Sham. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 126 Vnlesse the Adage must be vert- 
fi’d, That Beggen mounted, runne their Horse to death. 
1609 — Much. 1. viL Letting, I dare not, wait vpon I would. 
Like the poore Cat i th'Addage. 164a Howkll For. Trust. 
»5 Every Nation hath certain Proverbs and Adages pecu- 
liar to it selfe. a 1733 North Lives if Norths (1826) IL 399 
According to the philosophic adage, omnes stulti insuniunt ', 
all dbols are out of their wits. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
(1877) 6 That truest of adages — ' Murder will out* 187a 
Jenkinson Guide to Eng. Lukes (1879) 189 Tourists in their 
anxiety to cut off a corner are sometimes induced to cross 
the valley, but . . discover the truth of the adage * most haste, 

Ada'gial (Sd?;*d3i&l), a. rare. [a. Fr. adagial ; 
see Adagi and -al. Cf. proverbial.} Of the nature 
of an adage, proverbial. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 1. 93 That adagial verse, *A#* 
^Aitfrai uai riBrtfutr n No sooner the courtesie bom 
than the resentment thereof dead. 17M Wollaston Retig. 
Nut. I 4* 64 Aristotle goes further than that old adagial 
saying (spxpj wu*v warrbs). 

II Adagio (hdl dxip), adv., and sb. Mm. [It 
ad agio at ease, at leisure.] 

A adv. A direction for the musical time In 
which a piece is to be sung or played : Slowly ; 
leisurely and gracefully. 

*17*6 Gamuck Musical Ludy t Deep despair now thrums 
adagio, sflafl Disbarli Viv. Grey vi. vL 348 Mr. Becken- 
dorn began an air very adagio, gradually increasing the 
time in a kind of variation. 

B. adj. Of musical movement : Slow, leisurely. 

1771 Babrinoton in PhiL Trans. LX 1 1 1 . 959, A musical 
bar or four ctotchats in an adagio movement 1788 A Pan* 
quin Chitdr. Thespis (1799) xe8 His words flow too quick to 
administer pleasure In adagio rime, and precipitate measure. 
s8a8 S. Holmbb Musicians of Germ. 70 In an adagio movo. 
moot played by this gentleman ♦. I found excellent taste. 


it demands, a 1790 T. Wabtqm trks. I. 187 (T.) He has no 
ear for musick. and cannot dtaingish a Jig from an adagio, 
<867 Cornk. Mag. Jan. 11 The adagio is hurried till it over- 
takes the allegro, and the allegro apes the manners of tha 
presto iMOia Eliot/). Deronda II. xxviL 187 Said Gw 
in an adagio of utter indifference, 
t Adigy, Obs. Also 6-7 adagio, [ad. L. ada- 
gium (see Adagi), also found unchanged, and (im- 
properly) as adagia.] A by-form of Adaqm, frequent 
in 1 7th c. 

> 84 # Comfit. Scott set. 1*7 Conformand til ane adagia of 
ane of the seuyn sapientis of rome. smo Ascham Sckolem . 
11. (Arb.) »8 All adagios, all similitudes and all wittie say- 
inges. igp> Horsey Trutv. (1837) 966 Ibis true adagium. Si 
Christum «(r]cr, nikUi esi si cetera non s[c]is. ripn ILTON 
ApoLforSmect. ( 1851 ) 939 Quips and snapping adagies. rid 
Jer. Taylor Pens fmt&l Ep. bed., That wise Heathen aatd 
rarely well in his little adagie. 0x670 Hackbt Life if 
Williams M1693) 17 The Greek Adagy goes, Nit sine Tuesso. 
A daui (oe-dflm). [Heb. DTN d-ddm man.] 

1 . The name given in the Bible to the first man, 
the father of the human race ; hence fig. as in the 
phrase Old Adam, the ' old man ' of St. Taul (Rom. 
vi.6, etc.) : The unregenerate condition or chaiacter. 

a 1969 Kyngrsmill Godly Adv. (1980) 97 If you laisd Adam 
aslepe, 1 meane, if you renounced all carnall affections. 
>899 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 99 Consideration like an Angell 
came, And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. 2846 
Giote Greece (186a) II. vi. 165 An impatience to shake off 
the old social and political Adam. 

2. - Aimm'b Ali. 

0 x70s T. Brown Wks. 1760 IV. U. (D.\ A cup of cold 
Adam from the next purling spring. 

Comb. Adam's ali, -apflk, Flakkkl, -moebu^ 
-Nxedli, -wins, q.v. 

Admint (e-dflmlnt). Also 4-5 adameunt, 
-aund, ademaunt, -and; atha-, attha-, atthe-, 
attemant, -maunt, 5 adment, 6 adamounde. [a. 
literary OFr. adamaunt, ademaunt, ad. L. ado- 
mant-em (nom. adamas), a. Gr. A8ap or, AM/tavr-a, 
orig. adj. « invincible (f. d not + fa pd-e» I tame), 
afterwards a name of the hardest metal, prob. steel; 
also applied by Theophrastus to the hardest crys- 
talline gem then known, the emery-stone of Naxos, 

‘ an amorphous form of corundum.' In L. poetically 
for the hardest iron or steel, or anything very hard 
and indestructible ; also, with Pliny, the name of 
a transpaient crystalline gem of the hexahedral 
system, apparently corundum or white sapphire; 
but extended and at length transferred to tne still 
harder Diamond (q.v.) after this became known in 
the West The early med. L. writers apparently 
explaining the word from adamd-re 'to take a liking 
to, have an attraction for/ took the lapidem ada- 
mantem for the loadstone or magnet (an ore of iron, 
and thus also associated with the ancient metallic 
sense); and with this confusion the word passed 
into the modem languages. In OE. it occurs as 
aftamans, from med. L. ; and in 13th c. as adaman- 
tines stan, a transl. of lapis adamantinus, with the 
acy. mistaken for a sb. in apposition to lapis, and 
so engliahed as stone of adatnantin. In the current 
form it is a 14th c. adoption of the literary Fr. 
adamaunt, ademaunt, adapted from the L. in place 
of the popular form asmant (:— late L. *adimant- 
em, cf. Pr. adi man , caiman, ayman, Sp. iman) load- 
stone, also found in Eng. ; see Aymont. Diamant 
arose as a variant of adamant or adimant ; see 
Diamond.] 

Name of an alleged rock or mineral, as to which 
vague, contradictory, and fabulous notions long 
prevailed. The properties ascribed to it show a 
confusion of ideas between the diamond (or other 
hard gems) and the loadstone or magnet, though 
by writers affecting better information, it was dis- 
tinguished from one or other, or from both. The 
confusion with the loadstone ceased with the 1 7th c., 
and the word was then often used by scientific 
writers as a synonym of Diamond. In modem use 
it is only a poetical or rhetorical name for the 
embodiment of surpassing hardness; that which 
is impregnable to any application of force. 

1. Without identification with any other substance, 
fllg K. iEtmo Greg. Past. (*8jt) no So hearda scan, M 
bo aSamans halts, Sons nton mid nano tnoe CRorian no oueg. 
c taaa Halt Meidenhad 37 Ha is hardre iheot^d |wn ada- 
manUnosstan. sgBa Wycliv Eeek. iii. 9 And Y jaue thl faoa 
as an adamaunt, and as a flynt c xjS6 Chaucer Knts 
T. (Ellesm.) 1139 Tha dors was al of Adamant eterno [v.r. 
ademaunti. athamant, atthemant, athamaunts, attemant! 
Ibid. 447 writan in tha table of atthamaunt {v.r. at ha mau nt e, 
athamaunt! c 1400 Ram. Rose 4x81 The stoon was hard of 
* ademaunt >898 Covbbdale Zaek. viL za They made their 
hertea as an Adamant atone. 1579 Lyly Eufihues (x6«6) L 8 
The Adamant though It be so hard that nothing can bralae 
It, yet if the warm# blood of a Goat be powrsd vpon It, it 
bunteth. 1867 Milton P. L. it 436 Gates of burning ada- 
mant Barred over us prohibit all Egress xyjg Sommvuxu 


ADAXAITTBAN. 


▲BAarsoiriA* 


The Chase hi. <(09 Oh Rock* of Adamant it Hindi secure. 
lACowru Lett. >4 Feh, Wka. 1876, isB, X am wait in body 
out with a mind that would wear out a frame of adamant. 
fet|a Gladstone Gleanings IV. xxiii. 158 Here wa impinge 
upon a dilemma hard as adamant. *673 Faiiab Silence f 
Yokes Ser. 1. 14 Around every step or oar career on earth 
the mystery of the Infinite rises like a wall of adamant. 

dks R. Cabfemteb Exper. il viL *78 For the bloud of 
Christ will break e the Adamant of his heart sfist Carlyle 
Mite. 11897) I- «3 In collision with the sharp adamant of 
Fate. 1880 Motley Netherl. I. ii. (»868> 47 The young Ring 
• . waa not adamant to the temptations spread for him 

+a Identified with the diamond. Obs. 
tJSl Gowks Cm 1 1 1 . 1 1 a The seconde [stone In the crown) 
la an adamant, e 14.se Prom. t*arv. , Adamant, prccyowsc 
stone, Adamas, IMP Grrrne James IV (1861) sot The 
adamant, O king, will not be fil’d But by itself, sfisy Fymes 
Mosvbon l 111. X axi They say that Adamants are found 
hen, which skilAill jewellers repute almost as pradous as the 
Oriental!. 1994 Sullivan View if Nat. I. xxix. 438 The 
garnet, and diamond, or adamant 
fb.M the natural opposite of the loadstone. Ohs. 

• 1398 Taavtaa Berth, bo P. R. xvi. viiL (1*95) 557 This 
stone Adames Is dyuers and otlier than an Magna*, for yf 
an adamas be sette by yren it suflryth not the yren come to 
the magnas, but drawyth it by a mancre of vyolence fro the 
magnas. sgftyMArtBT Greene Forest s The Adamant placed 
aeare any yron, will not suffer it to he drawen away of the 
lode Stone. 1 790 Leonard*!* Mirr. Stone* 63 The Ada- 
mant . . is anch an enemy tn the magnet, that if it be bound 
to it. it will not attract iron. 

+ 0. Identified with the loadstone or magnet. Obs. 
1388 (under 3 bj. c 1400 Rom. Rote 1x89 Right as an ada- 
maund, iwys, Can drawen to hyra sotylly The yren. 1481 
Caxton Myrronr u. vil. 79 In yndc graweth the Admont 
stone . . she by her nature draweth to her yron. 107 Whit- 
tinton Gramm.. Lapis ferrnrn attraheu r, an adamounde 
Stone, magnet. 1614 J. Cooke City Gallant in Hail. Dodst. 
11.877 As true to thee as steel to adamant 1856 Dr. Hall 
Ottos. Medk.i 1851)5* The grace of God's Spirit, like the 
true loadstone or adamant , draws up the iron heart of man toil, 
f b. as the natural opposite of the diamond. Obs. 

Maundev. xiv. 161 Afire that, men taken the Adc- 
mand, Chat is the Schipmannes Ston, that drawethe the 
Nedle to him, and men leyn the Dyamand upon the Ade- 
mand, and leyn the Nedle before the Ademand ; and jif the 
Dyamand be gode and vertuous, the Ademand drawethe not 
the Nedle to him, while the Dyamand is there present. 1179 
I.VLV Enphnes K 10 The Adamant cannot draw yron, if the 
Diamond lysbyit 

fo. fig. A magnet, centre of attraction. Obs. 
sgpfi Dbavton Leg. 111. 67 My Lookes so powerful! Adu- 
ments to Love, sfto // ittrio-mastix 11. 47 Your bootees are 


DaKuat Kimgd RnterL (9873) 1 . 969 AO met)* eyes 
were p res e n t l y turned to the North .. like the poynts of so 
niAny Motmtncftll mmUmb thtoiurii ft find &ndf Aduftftntine 
dSSariksBSiTNWAiT^ Mu*zSenil. 6 The eyes . . three 
adMMiivhin orbas which attmet affection to ua. *695 Gown 
Comm, on Hefir. xL 13, in. 39 Tba world hath an adamantine 
mh to draw mans hearts to It. 

tSUMklkUhmt^ a. Obs. rmrt. [f. Ai>aiiai»t + 
•nri* o» perk, misprinted for adamantine, with 
• tofned n (u)' as u=v.]» Adamantine. 

tam Ben Joneon Ev. Moment if Hum. it. tv. 166 Myada* 
aremve eyes might head- long hale This iron world to me. 
rita| Daniell PhUota* 117x71 374 Th' Adamantive Ties Of 
Blood and Nature. Ysftaa Don Beitianss if Greece 161 It 
would have made any Adamantive breast to pitty them, 
t idsauatili, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Adamant + 
•i»; but only cited in pr. pple.J To act like 
adamant (i.e. loadstone) ; to attract. 

sfieg Walk? xerox Opt. Gin** if Hum. 3 The inveigling 
and adaman rising societies of some. 

AflOTIMltoid < ■edfimarntoid). Crystal log. [mod. 
f. Gr. dfidporrov of Adamant + •ulfy -form ; see 
-010.] * A form of crystal occurring in the diamond, 
bounded by forty-eight equal triangles.' Dana, 
t A’damanty, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Adamant 4 
•T 1 ; cf. reefy, pearly .] Of or characterized by ada- 
mant ; of the character of adamant ; flinty. 

>99p Nash* Lenten Stt^ffe (1871) 3a How importable he 
was tn mollifying the adamantiest tyrany of mankind. 

II A'duiM, [a. L. a. Gr. . also in OFr.)l * Adam art. 


breathes. 1713 Guardian Na 934 (5738) KL *03 There was a 
sect ofmeu among us, who called themselves Adamites, and 
appeared In publick without dothes. 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. (16581 34 An enemy to Clothes in the abstract. A new 


Adamants, and you the Iron That cleaves to them, sftaa 
Hevlin Cos me rr. Introd. 4/0 (1674) The seat of Religion is 
not the least Adamant which draws people to it. stag Bacon 
A sa xvili. jij A greet Adamant of Acquaintance. 

t 4 > Confusing 3 with I or 3 . Obs. 
agpo Shawl Mid*. H. D . il 1. 105 You draw me, you hard- 
hearted Adamant, But yet you draw not Iron, for my heart 
Js true as steal*. 

6. Attrib. 

■ 1387 Tasviaa Higdon Rolls Ser. I. aas Adamant stones 
|L. iapides magneto*! 1333 Covkbdalb Jtr. xviL x With a 
penne of yron « with an Adamant elm we. 1877 R. Gilxin 
Jhemenol. Sacra (1867) 38 Which might make impressions 
upon an iron breast or an adamant heart. 1876 B. Tayldb 
J r r. Denhaiion u vi. |p Solid adamant walls Seem built 
against the Future that should be. 

t Adamanta an, a. Obs. rape- 1 , [f. L. ada- 
mant c-us adj. (f. adamant - + -B-) + -an. J Of ada- 
mant ; of the nature or strength of adamant. 

187* Milton Samson 134 Chalybcan tempered steel, and 
frock of mail Adamanteen proof. 

t Adfitttutle, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Adamant 4 
-ic.] Having the net ore of adamant ( ind. loadstone). 

1805 Jeronimo 1. in HasL DodsL IV. 372 A silver tongue . . 
that, when 1 approach Within the. presence of this demi* 
goddene, I may po ssess an adamantic power. 

Adanumtinfr (aedanuentin), a. [ad. L. ada - 
mantin-us a. Gr. AZapfivno-us adj. of material, f. 
pidpas ; sec Adamant.] 

L Made of, or having the qualities of adamant ; 
Incapable of being broken, dissolved, or penetrated ; 
immovable, impregnable. 

1380 Wvct.iv Jrr. xvii. x Th« synne of Juda writen b with 
'an irene pnintel, in an adamantyne naiL 139a Gxkkne 
Mourn. Garm. 11616) so That set a fire with piercing flames 
auen hearts adamantine. 1399 Mabstun Seo. Vil/. 11. viiL ax 1 
Vnlesee the Dentin's adamantine band Should tye my teeth, 

1 cannot cHuse but bite. 18x0 Holland Camden* Brit, l 39 
To the end It might be a State Adamantine . . that is, in- 
vincible. sitfe H.Mou* A utuLagt. A th. Ynf. Gen. 26(1712) 
Thetc arc (he Adamantine Laws and Tyes of Religion. 
*867 Mi lton /*. L. il 646 Three folds were brass, Three iron, 
'three of adamantine rock. ivsS Pope Iliad 11. 581 To count 
them all, demands a thousand tongues* A throat of brass, and 
adamantine lungs. 1707 W. Matheb Young Man's Com A 
68 Vertue is an Adamantine Mountain, and Invincible 
Fortress. 1817 Colebidgi Btogr. Lit. 70 The adamantine 
chain of the logic, tire Macauiay Hist. Eng. II. 187, A 
risk which severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of 
CromwelL sS% Rustem Sesame rag The victorious truth and 
adamantine purity of a woman. 

Adomoniina Spar, on old name of Corundum. 

17* Cbbville Corundum in Phil Tran*. LXXXVIII. 
403 The mineral substance from the East Indies which b 
generally called Adamantine Spar. slyiWESTaorr Prec. 
.Stone* 99 When first introduced into the European atelier , 
same ninety years ago, it [corundum] was known by the , 
iPsipe of adamantine spar. 

+ 3 L Having the qualities of the loadstone ; mag- 
Mtie. Obs. 


UA'ttfrmfcR. [a. L.a. Gr. . also inOFr.)l* Adam art. 

1398 [See under Adamant a b.) x88s I. Mathu Rem.- 
Previd. 73 There b a certain stone called pantarbe, which 
draws gold unto it ; so does the adamas hairs and twigs. 

t AxUunatfi, v. Obs [f. L. adamdt- ppl. stem 
of adamd-re to love dearly.] 'To loue dearely.' 
Cockeram 1613, Minsheu 1627, etc. 

▲dftinlnilaoral (®d,tembi*li?i krill\ a. Tool . 
[f. L. ad to, at + Ambulacra + -al.] Adjacent to the 
ambulacra, in sea-urchins and other echinoderms*. 

187a Nicholson Palaont. xxx At their outer extremities 
the ambulacrol ossicles are articulated by the intervention 
of the ' adambulacral plates.' with plates belonging to the 
external or integumentary skeleton. x88a Sladkn in Jml. 
Lin. Soe. XVI. No. 91, 004 The ambulacrol spines that form 
the comb belonging to the first adambulacral plate have their 
bases Arranged in a semicircular curve. 

Ailfrmnood (redfimhud). [f. Adam ♦ -mood] 
poet. Manhood, humanity. 

*837 F.mlkson Poems 29 They discredit Adamhood. 

Afffrmlo (fide mik), a. [f. Adam t -la Cf. Fr. 


the wise men. 1733 Chambers CycL Snip., Adamic earth 
is a name some have given to common clay. 1788 Wksi.ev 
IVks. 1872 VI. 412 Neither can any man, while he is in a 
corruptible body, attain to Adamic perfection. xSaa Bailey 


corruptible body, attain to Adamic perfection. 1839 Bailey 
Festus xix (1848) eio That with man it rests to reinstate the 
Adamic Eden. x86A Dilkk Greater Brit. 1. 11. L 30a The 
mat dressed as they pleased . . generally in Adamic style. 
AduniiOftl ( 4 dirmik 4 l\ a. [f. Adam + -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to Adam : reaembling Adam, in 
moral freedom, nakedness, fallen con din on. 

1637 R. Turner Paracelsus vj The matter of the stone b 
understood to be Adamical. <1x838 Clkvbiand ReL of 
Quaker 64 Though the Devil trepan The Adamical Man, 
The Saints stand uninfected. x66s R. Mathew Uni. Akh. 
ft 58, 71 To abide in their pure Adamical freedoms, pleasing 
themselves in all things. 1706 W. J^w Lett. Import. Subj. 
95 All that U done from the life, the power, and natural ca- 
pacity of the Adamical nature, b heathenish. 1839 K. F. 
Boston Centr. Africa in Jml R. G. S. XXIX. 4x3 Many 
prefer the Adamical costume, having an alacrity at twisting 
their solitary garment round their neck. 

AdWftioally(idK‘inik&li\a/fc. [f.prec. + -lt*.] 

In an Adamical manner; nakedly. 

i860 H. Kingsley Geoff ry Hamlyn xlvi.(D.) Standing upon 
the plunging-stage Adamically, without a rag upon him. 

Adamlne, variant of Adamite sb* 
t A'dimish, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Adam 4- -ish *.] 
* Adamic. 

1369 Golding tr. nominee's Pott ill. 16 Hys new byrth 
which sanctifieth the olde Adamuhe and corrupt bynhe. 

Adfrmllt (ne damist). rare. [f. Adam + -ibt.] 
A follower or imitator of Adam ; used for * one 
who tends a garden.' 

*63© I. T AYI.OR (Water P.) H’kt. tf. 32/1 He calls it Thin 
garden] Paradise, in which he pbyes the part at a true 
Adamist, continually toylmg and rilling. 

Adamite (Kuim.-iit), rA 1 anda. [f. Adam 4 -me.] 

A sb. 

X. A descendant or child of Adam, a human be- 
ing ; also, b. with some, a name for that section of 
the human race which alone they derive from Adana 
1833 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 9 Error therefore entring 
Into the world with sin among us poor Adamitev s8as 
Byron Hearten 4 Earth 1. HI, l ne'er thought till now To 
hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 1863 Reader 28 Jan. 
08/x That the Adamites or Caucasians were created, as the 
Bine tells us, about 6,000 years ago, 

2 . An imitator of Adam in hit nakedness, an un- 
clothed man; in Eccl. Hist . the/natae of aects, 
ancient and modem, who affected to imitate Adam 
in this respect. 

s8o8 Be Hall Hen. if Marled Ciergio l ft 4. 743 We know 
well what tba . . Adamites, and Aposroliques, held of macri- 
tnoniej 1837 S. CoLvn. tVMg's Supfific. 1x751) 143 Some 
A Jnmits, who as the speech is, Cast off their petticoats and 


Adamite. 

B. adj. Defended from Adam; human. C£ A x. 

life Ruskm Mod, Painter* V.ix. L I xx. 003 Two states of 
thb image. . both Adamite, both human, both the same like- 
ness. tfyn Athensrmm 14 May 64s The black Turanian who 
uniting with the white Aryan . . gave rise to a third or Adamite 

Admit# (wd&naiC, id. 2 Min, [See quot] A 
hydrous arsenate of the Olivenite group. 

1637-80 Dana Mineral 565 Adamite . . b a zinc olivenjte. 
On cnarcoal flues, producing a coating of oxyd of sane. 
Named after Mr. Aaua of Paris. 

tAduni*tlo»M. Obs. rare— f . [f. Adamite 4 -ro.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling an Adamits. 

rife Jer. Taylob Artif. Handsom. 164 (T.) Nor b It other 
than rustick or adamitick impudence to confine nature to 
itselfi and to strip our bodies, etc. 

+ Adami'tioftlt a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4 -alV] 
« AnxMiTia 

x868 G. Aloot Maryland (1669) 45 Nor did I ever see . . any 
of those dancing Adamitical sisters. 1704 Gent, instruct. 169 
(D.) Nor your Adamitical garments fence virtue in London. 




-ihm.] The system of the Adamites. 

183s Carlyle Sort. Re*. (1838' 34 [Chapter on] Adamlthm. 
Adfiun'fr ale. Humorous name for water, as 
the onlydrink ot our first parents. (Sot also Adam 2.) 

Pbynne Sov. Power of Pari u. 32 They have beene 
shut up in prisons and dungeons . . allowed onely a poors 
pittance of Adams Ale, and scarce a penny bread a day to 
support their lives, a 1843 Hood Drinking Song. iv. Well 
drink Adam's ale, and we get it pool measure. 

Adam's sppls. Lin allusion to the story of 
the Fall.] 

1 . A name given to a variety of the Lime or 
lkrgamotte (Citrus Limit ta), and somct.mes to 
varieties of the Orange and Shaddock. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 927 There came two of their Barkes 
nee re vnto our ship laden with fruite . . which wee call Adams 
apples. 16x3 Sandvs Trav. 994 The apples of Adam . . the 
iuyee wherof they tunne vp and send into Turky. 1785 
Bradley Fam. Diet., Adam’s Apple . . a Fruit but little 
different from Lemons- x866 Lindlky & Moore Treat. Hot. 
l 992/9 Among them [limes] is one called by the Italians 
Porno d’Adamo , because they fancy the depression:, on iu 
surface appear ok if it still bore the mark* of Adam's teeth. 

2 . The projection formed in the neck by the ante- 
rior extremity of the thyroid cartilage of the laiynx. 

>788 Johnson, Adam’ s-aPple, a prominent part of the 
throat. 1897 Craig, A daui s-apble, bo called from a super- 
stitiou* notion that a piece of the forbidden fruit stuck in 
Adam’s throat, and occasioned thb prominence. 1863 Daily 
Tel ao July, Having the noons adjusted and secured by 
tightening above his VAdam’s apple.* 187a Hvxlky Physiol 
vil 176 The thyroid cartilage . . constitutes what b com- 
monly called * Adam's apple. 7 

Adam’s Tlannel. Herb. The Great Mnllcin 
( Verbascum Thapsus ). * From the texture and ap- 
pearance of the leaves.' Britten PlanUNames. 
Adimsitf lord&mzait). Min. A synonym of 
Muroovito. 

1837-80 Dana Mineral jn A greenish-black mica, con- 
stituting a micaceous schist or rock in Derby, Vl — tlic so- 
called Adamsite of Shepard. 

t Adam's morsel, Obs. i. q. Adam's Applr. 

1386 B(eard) La Printaudayd* Fr. Acad. (1794) II. 94 
The knot or jewnt of the necke, or Adam's morscL 

Adam's Hltdle. [In allusion to Gen. iii. 7.] 

1 . Popular name of the Yuccas (especially Yucca 
glories a\ t plants allied to the Aloes, cultivated as 
garden flowers. 

sifts Dblamkr Flower Card. 158, Yucca— Adam's Needle 
—In appearance, something between dwarf Palm-trees and 
Aloes. 187a Oliver Klcm. Bet. 11. 960 The Crown-Imperial, 
Asphodels, and Yucca or Adam’s Needle, belong to the 
order [Liliacea! 

2 . Occ. name of the plant more commonly known 
aa Shepherd's Needle {Scandix Pec ten- Veneris). 

* From the long needle-like fruits.' lilitten Plant- 
Namcs . 

Adam's wine. Sc phrase « Eng. Adam's Ai k. 
AfdiaiS (fidans), adv., prop .phrase. [A prep. 1 
4 IlANCK.] Dancing. 

1869 Blackmork l.orna Dome xxviii. (1879) xfto With hope 
on every beam adance to the laughter of the morning. 1870 
Luwf.ll Study Wind. 938 You cannot prevent Bdranger 
from setting all pulses a-dance* 

A-danglfr (idae-qg’l), adv., prop, phrase. [A 
prepX 4 Dangle.] In a dangling state or position. 

tSsg Browhino Men 4 Women I. 37 The slave that holds 
John Baptist's head a-dangie by the hair. 

11 AdailBCmia (*dfinfj>nii). Hot. [mod. L. f. 
A datum, name of a Fr. naturalist in 1794.] A 
genus of gigantic trees (N. O. Hombatstc) containing 
only two species, of which one is the Baobab^ 
Monkey-bread, or Ethiopian Sour Gourd of W. and 
Central Africa ; and the other the Cream of Tartar 
Tree, or Sour Gourd of N. Australia. 

1831 T. Ross tr. HnmMdf* Trav. 1. iL8e The Adansonla 
or baobab of Senegal, ffe} one of the oldest inhabitants of 
our globe. sSftfi A A Black In Treat. Hot. 17 The Admn- 
soma has, until lately, been considered the hugest tree in 
the world, bat it unutt now give place to the mSasmoth tree 
Of California (Wellingtons* gigsmt**) 
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ADAP&BTILX. 

t AdfopOrtiU, a. Okr* [ad. I. adofiertilit 
that may oe opened, f.urf intensive + a fieri re to open ; 


t opened, f.ad intensive +ufierlre to open ; 
ee -iuC] 'Easy to be opened.' Bailey, voL II, 1731. anything 

▲drat lidK-pt), v. [a. Ft, adapter, ad. L. &» pli 
xdaptifrre % t ad to ♦ aptdrc to fit ; f. apt-us fit ; “3Wi 


4 . A special instance of adapting; and hence, 
cotter, an adapted form or copy, a reproduction oC 
anything modified to suit new uses. 


adaptifrre % f. ad to + qptd-re to fit ; f. apt-us .fit s 
see Apt.] 

X. To fit (a person or thing to another, to or for a 
purpose!, to suit, or make suitable. 

1611 Florio, A ddat fare, to fit, to adapt, to appropriate 
(not in ad. 1598]. a tfiifi k JoraoN Discov. Wke. t6i6 II. 
ie8 Ha is adapted to it by nature. 1636 Hituv Epictetnd 
Man. xliL 65 Adapt the discourses of thy (Kends unto thine 
owns as Men as thou carat, tffia Mimta Card. Diet , A 
eemlneiy ie a seed-plot, which is adapted or eet apart for the 
•owing of seeds. tfgfi Bunns Subl 9- B. Wks . I. s8a The 
ssuacs strongly affected in soma one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tonour, or adapt themselves to other things. 

J47 Yeowell Ahc. Brit . Ch. L 3 To have adapted poetry to 
the preservation of their historical aMsnorials. r“ “ “ 


*888 Darwin Orix. Spec. UL (1873) 48 We nee beautiful 
wd anut ion a everywhere and in every part of the organic 
**8e Sat. Rev. No. ijq, x8x/> A French play is 
adapted by A . . B either appropriates A'* adaptation or 
make* another. Med, 1 he word pibroch is our adaptation 
of tha Gaelic piobairtachd, that is to say 1 piper-ship? 


Adapt and AFthtode.] Adaptedtiess ; sptitud 0 
specially produced. 

tfisa Mss. Browning GuL Chr, Poets tag A Mgo-thpra 
catenas sheep's wool by position and approximation rathar 
than adapiituds. s8ga Drowning Mmm Shatter (s88x> 18 
A profound sensibility and adaptitude lor act. 

Idfiptiyi (fidwptiv), a, [iireg. f. Adatt v. ♦ 
-iv is, as if on ppl. stem ; cf. adoptive ; see -ive.J 


wwdheH*. hfpd. *1 ho word pibroch is our adaptat i on -IV It, as if on ppl. stem ; cf. adoptive ; lee -I 

#f i l 3 Cjjto ft **™***.' I ■ * 0 «y Chumcteriied by. or given to adapUtion. 

liWtefeMl (ariftpUi -JanU\ a. [f. prec. + >lM Coumos AM £k</ 1 . M# 193 ThI. Uriwr 
-a ' i.l Of or pertaining to adaptation. cies of adantivt power we call Instinct. sfl|S4 woom 

, *79 Lurbock St unt Lect. U. sa l^e modifications which MoUneea 56 Modification* relating only to jNMtdiar hi 


sfify Yeoweu. Ahc. Brti . Ck. L 9 To have adapted poetry to 
the preservation of their historical escmorials. im Bain 
Senses 4 luteil 11. U. 1 3(1864)109 The structure of the outer 
ear is adapted to collect and concentrate the vibrations, 
fi. To alter or modify so as to (it for a new use. 
im Bryant MythoL 1 . 117 It is called Anchta . . it signi- 
fied etther/b** sfielunc*. or tpelunca fimtis, according ns it 
was adapted, slip Athenaeum 3 Nov. mi) A throe-act 
drama adjusted front the French comedy, tfgp Hawtiimnb 
Fr. hr It Jmls. II. 109 A kind of form-house, adapted, 1 
suppose, out of the old ruin. 

t Adfo*pt, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Adapt 9. on analogy 
of ppl. ad)s. like content , distract, erect , which were 
iu torm identical with verbs, though really adapta- 
tions of L. pples. in -tus; but there was no I.. 
odafitus , . The adj. Apt may also have helped in 
the production of ad-apt.'] Fitted, suited ; fit. 

1704 Swift T.of a Tut ix. wks. 1760 L too litis definition 
of happiness . . will be acknowledged wonderfully adapt. 
a 1733 North Lives of Norths II. 360 Nothing could have 
fallen out more exquisitely adapt to Mr. North** desires. 
Adaptability (idreptftbi •ITti). [f. Adaptable a . ; 
see -bilitt.J Tne quality of being adaptable ; capa- 
city of being adapted or of adapting oneself; 
potential fitness. Const, to, for. 

166s R. Lovbll Anim. hr Min. 31$ The manner of using, 
adaptability of the matter, and nature of the patient. 1796 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XIX. 5x3 Adaptability to <te- 
fine and discriminate contiguous shades of idea. 1845 Todd 
ft Bowman Pkys. Ana/. 1 . 149 One of the most wonderful 
circumstances in the construction of the hand, is Us adapta- 
bility to an infinite number of offices. 1873 Farrar FamiL 
of Sp. iL 69 General adaptability for every purpose. iIm 
Stubbs Const Hist II. xv. 393 Tne adaptability of his people 
to the execution of his design. 

Adaptable (&dac ptibT),a. [f. Adapt*. + -able, 
as if ad. L. * adapt abihs.'] Capable of being adapted ; 
applicable ; pliable. 

ifioo W. Taylok in Monthty Mag. X. 3*7 The very raetrs 
employed . . is no less adaptable to the other Gothic dialects 
than to the German. 1897 Toulm. Smith Pariah x Princi- 
ples, which are adaptable to all the changing conditions of 
human progress. s86fi Trafford Geo. Gent* II. vi. 58 Be- 
fore marriage men are not so adaptable as women. 

Adaptableness (&daept 4 b’ln 6 s). [f. prec. + 
-nebsT - Adaptability. 
zlu In Craig. 

+ Ada-ptate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. adaptdt- ppl. 
stem of adaptd-rt ; see Adapt, and -atjl] A by- 
form of Adapt. 

1699 Instr. Oratory s6 Those [words] derived from the 
Laiine . . being . . more adaptated for many discourses. 1678 
Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 1. v. 690 It is your work now to 
Adaptate the Mortal to the ImmortaL 

Adaptation («ed&pti T| jon). [a. Fr. adaptation , 
ad. late L. adapt&tiSn-cm, n. of action f. adapt a-re\ 
see Adapt. NotinCotgr.1632; see Adaptxnoc/8/.jA] 

1 . The action or process of adapting^ fitting, or 
suiting one thing to another. 

1610 Hralby St. A ug., Cityif Gadfiy They., made a very 
ingenious adaptation of the one to tne other, sfiffi Sir T. 
Brownr Paeud. Ep. 111. xi. X30 A commixtlon of both in the 
whole rather than an adaptation or cement cf the one unto 
the other. 1788 Prirstlsy Nat 4 Rev. Relig. I. so There 
are . . many adaptations of one thing to another. sMs Lub- 
bock in Nature No. 6x8, 411 Electricity in the year 1831 
may be considered to have just been ripe for its adaptation 
to practical purposes. 

2 . The process of modifying a thing so as to suit 
new conditions : as, the modification of a piece of 
music to suit a different instrument or different 
purpose ; the alteration of a dramatic composition 
to suit a different audience ; the alteration of foim 
which a word of one language often undergoes to 
make it fit the etymological or phonetic system of 
another, as when the L. adaptdtidncm is taken into 
Fr. and E. as adaptation. 

«7fs Palsy Hot. Paul 1.3 His adaptation will baths result 
of counsel, scheme, and industry. ffiNl Kimgslky Lett. (1878) 
I. xan Man hto unrivalled powers or self-adaptation, stjfi 
C Pamcy in Grove Diet. Mutic 1 . 80 Arrangement, or adapt- 
ation, k die musical counterpart of literary traaslatioiL 

9 . The condition or state of being adapted; 
adapjtedness, suitableness. 

vhff Hals PrimJBHm. Man . ale This adaptation and 
eongruity of these Faculties to their several proper Objects. 
■TSi JosmaoN Randier No. 160 p e Hie benefit or this adapt- 
adon of man to ihmrais not alwaysperoeiYed. Ml 
Gii.bsrt Atonement vUL (ilse) ajo He peroaives its adapt- 
arion to melt his mind. SM7 J. Mabtinbau Chr. LifefjSTap 
391 The adaptation of immortality to our true wants. 


XS79 LUBBOCK .'scunt. tect. u. ss Ilia modiAcatlons which 
insect larvm undergo may be divided into two kind*— de- 
velopmental . • and adapte r ional or adaptive ; those which 
tend to suit them to their own mods of fife. 

Adaptathre (ids-ptfitiv), a. [f. L. adaptdt . 
ppl. stem of adapt J-re to Adapt + -ivx.] Charac- 
terized by, or given to, adapting things to n 
purpose, or oneself to circumstances ; Adattivx. 

1897 Tomes Amer. in Japan xi. 047 The Japanese are •• 
a very imitative, adaptative, and compliant people. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds iii.81 Adaptative power . . by which 
the various creatures we art acquainted with are enabled to 
live in comfort under all degrees of lighL 1879 3 ruses 
Const, Hist II. xv. sq 7 The great merit of his statesmanship 
is adaptative rather than originative. 

Adut&tiTO&tM ifidarptativn&V [f. prec. + 
-M1&8.J Ability to suit things to a purpose, or one- 
self to circumstances ; - Adaftivinbhh. 

ifllx Harped s Mag. Apr. 643 He pasicnscd plenty of that 
Yankee adaptativeness. 

Adapted l&dse'ptod!,///. a. [f. Adapt v. + -kd.] 

L Fitted ; fit, suitable. Const, to, for. 

16x0 Hkalrt St A ng.. City of Godin As spirits doe in 
characters and tignes ad -opted to their natures. 17M Chat- 
ham Lett to Nephew v. 37 A proper behaviour, adapted to 
the respective relations we stand in. 1B03 W. Tayijor in 
Ann. Rev. 1 . 35 Conferring on Mr. Collins an adapted and 
distinguished appointment. 1879 Darwin Insectrv. Plants 
L 3 Drosera was excellently adapted for. . catching insects. 

2 . Modified so as to suit new conditions. 

i8xi South ky Poets PUgr. iv. 3a Wks. X. 103 A race, who 
with the European mind, The adapted mould of Africa com- 
bined. Mod. Adapted comedies are being played at several 
theatres. Syntax is the adapted form in which the Greek 
aiwra? tc is used in English. 

Adapted**** (idw*T>tddn6s). [f. prec. + -NBAS.] 
The quality or state of being adapted or suited ; 
suitableness, special fitness. 

sfio8 (R. Fkrgusson] ViewofEcelee. 18 Their ndaptedneSs 
for their employ. s 8 eo W. Taylor in Rohberds' Memoir 1 . 
337 The adaptcdnens of one rhythm or form of stance for 
one purpose, and of another for a different purpose, h wholly, 
or nearly so, the result of association. 1879 Whitnry L(fe 
ef Lang. xiv. 993 When the time for the use came, the per- 
ception of its adaptedness .. necessarily followed. 

Adapter, rarely -or (idto'ptaij. [L Adapt v. + 
-bbI.1 

L One who adapti. a. One who fits or auita one 
thing to another. T>. One who modifies or alten 


a composition to suit it to new purposes. uAut ibid. 

s8oi Chalmers Let in Life (1851) I. 48 Such adaptation ggu iSuL 

■peaks of a divine and intelligent adapter. s8fi8 Dx Quincey 1833 /7m. i 

Whs. VI. 374 If these imaginary adapters of Homer, ac- ofFebruai 

cording to the German pretence, modernised his whole dio- rA dan 
tion. x8te Sat Rev. is Aug. sia/i The original author is of V • ■ 

opinion that the adapter lias not mended but marred his T MOMA 

work. 1B77 R. H. Hutton Ess. fed. 1) I. 43 Intelligence is to + artu 

the conscious and voluntary adapter of means to ends. \ loose j 

2 . A connecting part : in Ghent, a tube to connect room f OI 

two pieces of apparatus ; in Optics, a metal ring j nto a ^ 

with screw threads to unite two lengths of a tele- S7 gg Ch. 
scope ; a * sliding fitting' in an optical instrument physicians, 

1808 Sts H. Davy in Phil Tram. VoL XCIX. 454 The *•» Mavi 
adaptors must have contained *8 of a similar gas. s88y 
J. Hogg Microse. 1. iii. 170 A flat piece of glass placed at an T Adffi* 
angle of 45° across the tube, interposed like an adapter be- 4. dosed j; 


cies of adaptive power we call Instinct. tfiS 4 woobwabd 
Moliueca 36 ModificetioM relating only to peculiar habits 
are called adaptive. >888 Argyll Reign gf Lem iv. fed. 4) 
183 Adaptive colouring as a means of concealment ie never 
applied to any animal whose habits do not expose it to spe- 
cial danger. 1871 Embbson Lett * See. Aims iv, 1x4 Ah t 


as to suit special conditions. 

>894 Woodward Moltutca 11. iji The form of the foot b‘ 
usually characteristic of the families; but sometimes It is 
adaptively modified. 

AaratbriMM (Ad*-ptWn6s). [f. as prec. + 
-NX88.J The quality of being adaptive ; the capa- 
city or tendency to adapt one thing to another, or 
oneself to circumstances. 

s8S| J. C. Ieafvrrson EverunPs Dan. xilL sat The men 
had . . a subtle adaptiveness as wall as sincere desire to 
please. >878 C. Stanford Symb. Christy L 17a The Saviour's 


tween the objective and the microscope-body. 1879 Urk 
Diet. Arts 1 . 7 An adapter tube is then fitted to the ttleral 
cylinder. This adapter enters into another tube at the tame 
degree of inclination. s8f8 Chambers Astron. 623 A more 
simple form of solar eye-piece is that which consists of an 
adapter in which a diaphragm plate is fitted as above. 
Adapting (Idarptii)!, vbl. sb. [f. Adapt v . + 
-TNol.J The action of fitting, suiting, or rendering 
suitable. (Now mostly gerund ial.) 

x6je Cotgr., Adaptation [Fr.] An adapting, fitting, or 
suiting of one thing to another, sfigfi Cowley Davideit 1. 
(1884! 33 An adapting of ell these so the Constitution, Dis- 
position, and Inclinations of the Patient. 1714 Swift State 
of Aff. Wks. 1733 II. 1. Ros, I do not know a greater mark of 
an Able minister, than that of rightly adapting the several 
faculties of men. Mod. This clever adapting of means to 
ends. He is skilled in adapting French plays. 


t Ada*ptly. adv. Obs. rare [f. Adapt a . + 
-ly*.] In a fit or adapted manner; by being 
adapted or fitted. 

1709 Pstoa Coim'e Mist. Iii. 3 For active horsemanship 
adapt ly fit 

t Awfrtaffnt. Obs. rare [f. Adapt v. 4 * 
-mentJ Adaptation; fitting condition. 

>730 H. Wai.fole Lett. (i86x) L sg>\ll the conveniences, 
or rather (if there was such a word), all the adaptment9 are 
, assembled here that melancholy, meditation, selfish devotion, 
end despair would require. 

t Ada vtnffgg. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Adapt a.+ 
-KWH.] The quality of being adapted, suitability; 
» Adapted nkwl 

1749 Br. Newton Milton Y. PreC, The variety of the 
pauses, and the adaptneas of tha sound to the sense, 
t AdavtOTiUf a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. ADAPTOR, 
after vixitorial, etc. There could be no adaptor or 
adaptorius in L .1 * ADAPTlYB. 

In mod. Dicta Worcester dtes Mudie. 
fl Ate (^ dAi). [Heb. TJ(< ddd r of uncertain 
etymol .1 The twelfth month of the Hebrew eccle- 
siastical, the sixth of the civil, year. 

I*B Wvclif x Esdr. viL 3 The moneth of March [iem 
Coverdale ibid. The morath Adder]. — Esther UL 7 Tne, 
twelfths moneth went out, that is dspld Adar. >8X8 Covoa- 
dale ibid. The twolueth moneth, that ie the moneth Adar. 
1811 ibuL The twelfth moneth, that is the moneth Aden. 
1813 Pen. Cycl. 1 . 113/1 Adar may brain as early as the ist 
of February, or as late as the 3rd of March. 

[Adaratlon, Souldiera pay. Cockeiam i*s6J 
T Adartioillff'tion. Anat. Obs. [mod. Cluad 
to + articulatidn-em jointing: ace Artioulatiov.] 
A loose jointing of two bones ; one which affords 
room for play ; specially, the jointing of a boos 
into a shallow socket 

1733 Chambers Cycl Supp., AdarUenlaiion. In soma 
physicians, is used for Arthrodia; in others for Diaithrasia* 
1S93 Mayne Beep. Lex., Adartieuiatiou , a term in ell re- 
spects synonymous with Arthrodia. 
t idbisdr ppl* a. Obs. [f. A- firef. 1 intensive 
-4- dosed ; tee Bare, Daze. As adase is not found, 
it is doubtful whether a-dased is not merely the 
pa. pole, of dose with A particle -, repr. earlier 
y~, jr ] Stupefied, confused, dulled, daisied. 


pa. pple. ol date with A particle, repr. earlier 
y~, jr ] Stupefied, confused, dulled, daisied. 

a \9anP0em in Todatelltmtr. 097 As awytles man srstely 
•dosed, I gave no credence. 199s Mors Cottfut. Tindale 
Wks. 1337, 499/1 Wold bans made eucry mans eyes so odaaed, 
that no man snouldhaue spied his falshed. 1998 Aar. Pabeu 
Psatt. Ps. csvi. 338 Myna eyes were so ad cmL 
llAAfotiff, -fldff, fodutys (arditis). Indian 
muslin. 


Adapting (idwptiq\ ppl. a. [f. ADAPT v . + 
-IRQ 2 .} Rendering suitable, modifying. 

|M J. Gilbert Atonement Iv. (183s) 91 The Rdaoring In- 
tdllgenee which Halted their energy to the discharge of 


datsi, or Adatye, a muslin or cotton doth, very fine and. 
dear . . The finest is made at BsnaaL 

t AdaU’gff, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. adaugc-ft 
to increase by addition, f. ad to + auge-re to in- 
crease J To add to, augment. 

1897 Tomlinson Renod s Deepens. a6o Miaed with other 
purgatives which may sdauge its imbedl punalive (kcultn 


Adaption (&dmj>/an). [f. Adapt v. as if formed 
on a L. ppl. stem ; cl.adopt-sen. See -ion.] « Adapt- 
ation ; the action of adapting. 

1704 Swift T.of a Tub (1788) 1 . 107 For great turns are 
notelways given by strong hendN, but by frakyadeption. 
type Blaoden Spirit Lif. m Phil Tram. LX XX. 344 The 
adaprioN of the duties to different degresN of strength, sfife 
Diceemb Lett. ted. a) 11 . 104 Thera it is, needing no change 


purgatives which may sdauge Its imbedl poigalive (hcultjy 
t Ad*n*nt, v. Obs., also 6 addaunt fa. OFr, 
odante-r var. of adonter (later addomter) f. d to ♦ 




Adaptlt«d« (idwptitifld). [A mixture of 


adante-r var. of adonter (later addomter) I. d to + 
dantear, donte-r (mod. dompter):—L. domitd-n, 
freq. of domd*re to tame.] To quell, subdue, or 
.reduce to submission. 

M97 R. Guuc. 37s Kvng Wyllem adauntede |mt foie of 
Welya etgmE.AUa (W.) 3853 Ageyns heom thy wradithq 
edent rsjsg A. E. AUit. Poems A. 197 More mmuayleoon 
mydomedmsnt smB Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xv. slL (1493^ 
49a He rules edeumyd fyrste the fienuneseof the Amesottea 
c 1449 Prcocv Repr. l vii. 37 Fotto rebuke end edaume the 
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pmMMcion of Cho lay perBone*. 14^ Carton CM Log. 
mA For to adaunte and subdue myprowde fleashe I iota 
at mydoyght alia the wake long. *0X3 dkeltom Carl Laurel 
i)n With mighty comn Adaunted the rage Of a lyon 
aavMte. 15*7 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. xiv. (1609) Wherewith 
the Rebell rather was the more fncouvag'd thanaddaunted. 

+ Adair, s'. 1 Obs. [f. A- pref i + Daw, OE. 
dorian to dawn, become day, awake; cf. MHG. 
er-tag m to dawn. Occ. found as of-daw, mob. by 
confusion with the adv. adawe or of-dawe.j 
L intr. To wake ud, awake, from sleep, swoon, etc. 
riiao K.Alit. n6j Glitoun tho gan furat of-dawcn, And 


MJbr. l ft. 4 But now adayas gnat b the neglect herein. 
ifN Greenwood Eng. Crmm . 997 One ought not promis- 
n t a n riy to write every Noun with a great Latter, as b the 
FBaMon of some now adaiaa xflgft E. B. Denison Church 
ll b h^ty What would nowadays be talked of as a very 

t JEaWm, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [a 1 6 th c. refashion* 
iflf of Ababb after L. ad to + bassus low.] - Abase. 

BMP Uoall, etc Erasm. Parafhr. Luke ii. 7 Who had for 
our sakes ad hawed and humbled himsclfe downs eucn to 
swatting clou tea 

tidUrit, v . Obs. rare. [prob. refash, of 
Ablaut, OE.onbleestan to blow upon. SeeA-//Y/Ca.] 
To inflate, inspire. 

sffB Uoall, etc Erasm. Paraphr. P ret 4 So adblasted 
the worklc ibid. Luke L 44 The mother too b adblasted 
in miche eorte that she on her partis also beeyng replenished 
with the holy ghoste dyd not now kcpe in the ioycs of her 
heorta. 

Adoorporate in Bailey and J. ; see Accorforatr. 
Add (ad', v. [ad. L. add-ire ; Lad to + d&rt to 
gj v «.p®tj 

1 . To join or unite (a thing to another) so as to 
increase the number, quantity, or importance. 

f 1374 Chauckr Boethius ill. ix. (i860) 83 Lat vs quod she 
}»&n addon reucrence to suffisaunce and to power . . Cert is. 
quod 1, lat vs adden it. ijM Wvclif Hose m xiiL a Thei 
addiden to do synnc, and maden to hem a )otun ymage 
[sgla Puttiden to. Vulg. Addideruut nd feccandmu). 1970 
Billingsley Euclid 1. ii. 7 If ye adde equal! thinges to 
equal! thinges: the whole ahalbe equal L sggg Shakl 
3 lien. Vi, v. iv. 70 1 need not adde more fuel! to your fire, 
sfisi Bible Matt . vL 27 Which of you by taking thought, 
can adde one cubice vnto his stature 7 1796 Burke Nat. Soc. 
Wks. L 39 Add to the account those skirmishes which happen 
in all wars, then Hutton Mathem. 1.8, 5 + 3 denotes that 
3 is to be added to 5. sBn Tennyson Guinevere 903 Yet 
this grief Is added to the grief* the great must bear, 
f b. To give by way of increased possession or 
share (to a person). Obs. 

1534 Tinimle Rev. xxii. 18 God shall adde vnto him the 
plages that are wrytten in this boke. s6is Bible Matt. vi. 
33 All these things shalbe added vnto you. [ Wycl. cast, 
rind., Crannt Getter, ministred, Rheims given you besides.] 
1640 Fuller Abel Rediv. (18A7) I. 18 Posterity may know 
who added the part of helpful Onesiphorus to this Paul in 
bonds. ST09 Stryfe Ann. Re/, liii. 53a Who seemed by the 
special will of God to be added to the Queen in those most 
difficult times. 

t To add faith to: to give credence to, to believe. 
Cf. I* adders fidem , F s. at outer foi. Obs . 

1483 Caxton Cato fiiij b, Tnow oughtest not euer byleue 
that that men sayen and reporten to the, ne to adde feythe 
to hit. 

2 . (With object unexpressed) To make an addition 
to ; to increase, augment, enlarge. 

1591 Shake, i Hen. Pi, 1. i. xoj My gracious Lords, to adde 


njoo K.Alts. 9965 Glitoun tho gan ft _ 
kb lymes to him drawee c im Chaucer Troiius in. irao 
He gan his breeth to draws. And of hb swoun aoone afthr 
that adawc. 1430 Lvuc. Ckron . Trey r. v. Reioyse wolde 
these follies amerous . . And efte adawen of their paynes 
smerte xgjo Palsor. 417 , 1 adawe or adawne, aa the aaye 
do the in the mornynge whan the sonne draweth towardes hb 
rysyng. 

2 . trans. To awaken, arouse, recoil to conscious- 
ness. (The earlier instances may be intr.) 

Chauckr Merck/ s. T. 1156 Til that he be adawed 
verrayly. 1430 Lvdo. Ckron. Trey 111. xxii. Hector . . a 
thousand knijihtes slowe That neuer were adawed of their 
sowe. 1447 SoKKNiiAM Lyvys of Seyntys (1835) 56 He thus 
ageyn was com And wel adawed of his awouwnynge. 1530 
Paukxl 417, I adawe one out of a swounde . . He fcllin 
soche a swoune that we had moche a do to adawe hym. 
fldiW, v.% Obs . [First used by the archaists 
•f the 1 6th e.; derivation uncertain. Probably the 
obsolete adverb Adawb (see next), in such a phrase 
as 'they did him adawe / *./. out of life, to death, 
was mistaken for a verb infinitive, quasi ‘ to quell, 
cniBh, put down,' and this in subsequent use fancied 
to be a compound of awe, after the analogy of ad-aft, 
ad-minister, ad-vow ; see An- a.] To subdue, daunt. 

■0*7 Tottetts Mite. (Arb.) 138 He adawth the force of colde. 
tg|B Spenser F.Q. hi. vii. 13 The eight whereof did greatly 
him adaw. ibid. v. vii. eo Like one adawed with some 
dreadful! spright. 1601 Br. Montagu Diatribe 85 Being 
overawed and adawed. as they are. 1634 Uushee Annals 
vc. (1638) 949 They. . being adawed at hb constancy and 
resolution . . fled every man of them. 
tAda.iT*-, adv. Obs. [For odawe, a contr. form ; 
of of dawe, of day, of da\en, north, of dawes , — OE. 
of da\um * from days,* in sente of ‘ from life.' The 
roll phrase *of lyues dawe ' is also common. See 
Daw(r, Day.J Out of life, out of existence. Usually 
with verbs bring, do\ To put out of life, to put to 
death, kiU. 

ess 90 Genesis 4 Ex. 3345 Hat wod folc Cor Ur of da)e 
brojten. csjeo Life of Bekst 9305 This holi man was 
ibnnt of Dawe. c 1314 G. Warm. 53 lie wbt hb folk y-slawe 
And thurch him brought o Hue dawe. ciim E. L. Ailit. 
Poems A. 98a, I t rawed my perle don out of dawe). c 1330 
Floriee A Bl. 834 Sithen he thoughts hem of dawe don. 
*1370 K. Rob. ifCysilU 133 in E.P.P. Had. I. 973. I 
achalle yow teche me for to knawe, And brynge yow fro 
yowre lyfe dawe. c sgas R. Cmur de Lion 973 Some wolde 
nave hym adawe. ex 415 Wymtown Cron. vm. xxvi. 99 


have hym adawe. f 1495 Wymtown Cron. vm. xxvi. 99 
Qwhen pat he wea dune rf dawe, Dai tuk pe Land for outyn 
awe. IA47 Bokenham Lyvys if Seyntys (1833) x86 He 
cruelly snuld be brought adawe As a transgressour of 


cruelly shuld be brought adawe As a transgressour of hyi 
lawe. xgxx Douolas ASneis vi. vii. 68 Thou with swerd was 
•law. Bereft thy self the life, and brocht of daw. 
Adawa(ftdg •n), adv. and pred. a. prop .phrase. [A 
prep. 1 + Dawn.] Dawning, gleaming with new light. 

1M1 E. H. Hickey in Academy No. 439, 133 Have written 
ne'er a better thing than the thought a-dawn in your eye. 

Adagr, *rd*j (Mf ), adv. prop. phrase. [A prepX 
•f Day - OE. on </*•)*.] 

+ 1. In or on the day (in opposition to the night) ; 
by day. Obs. 

a 19019 Ovtl Nigh ting. 919 Thu singbt a ni)t, and noat a 
dai. 8997 Giouc. 989 Seynt Edward he vyfte )cr of ys 
kynedom A)en cue aday asbwe was. 1 1340 A lex. \ Dirndl . 
mas 495 And us bi-dewen aday 'he dewen of heuene. 

2 . On each day; daily. (See A adj* 4, and A 
prepX 8.) 

e 1900 Partenay 4939 Full moch haue I hurd spokyn of 
the aday. 1516 Tindale Malt. xx. 9 He agreede with the 
labourers for a peny a days. x6xx ibid. A j>eny a day. 1783 
Robeetson Amor. 1. 163 The scanty allowance of six ounces 
of bread a-day for each person, im Br. Jonathan II. 2x7 
You would have begun with nearly three hours a-day. 
▲day*, aW», adv. phr. [A prep. 1 on4- 
day's gen. ting, of day. In OE. the een. denes was 
used adverbially * by day, during the day, ‘dieses 
and nihtes,’ he is anxious 'day and night.' Subse- 
quently, the genitive was strengthened by the prep. 
a - in, on. See A fret. 1 8 ana Day.] 
t L By day, during tne day, in the day-time. Obs. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B.xv. 978 Antony a dayes ‘aboute none 
tyme. Hod a bridde hut broutte hym bred i960 1 norland 
Disob. Child (1848) 9X With broylynge 0t burnynge in the 
kytehyn adayea. i6ei Burton A not. Mel. l iL 11. ii. (1676) 
43/1 Pining n daies . . waking a nights. s6vg Hobbes 
Odyssey 39 A-daya he weeping eat upon the shore. 17(5 
Ellwood Life (ed 3) xso We had also the Liberty of some 
other Rooms over that Hall, to walk or work in a-Days. 

2 . Novr-a-days: At the present day, during the 
present time. 

ri)H Chaucer Cam. Yeom. T. 493 Ffbr any wit hat men 
ban now a dayes [Cawd MS. on dayes). a 1490 Occlkvb 
Do Jttf. Prime. 14x5 Adayea now, my sons, as men may see, 
0 diiUM to o man maynat suffise. e X440 Pitcocx Refr. n. 
xUL aoy Psple now odaks ben not to be blamed, iro 
8RAKS. Midi. N. D. 111. L X48 Reason and lone keeps little 
co mp a n y together, now-adayea s6gx Wittib Primrosds 


It adds greatly to our labour, but also to our pleasure. 

8. To say or write further or in addition ; to go 
on to say or speak. 

xjSa Wvclif Gen. xv. 3 And Abram addide, To me fomothe 
thow hast not )ouun seed. 1386 — Luke xix. xx Headdide, 
and xeide a parable [Another MS. He addide to. 138a He 
puttings to, seide a parable). x6xx Shako. Cymb. v. v, 19 
Further to boast, were neyther true, nor modest, Vnlesse I 
adde, we are honest. 1671 Milton P. R. l 407 He added 
not; and Satan bowing low His gray dissimulation, disap- 
peared. 173R Pore Efif. Sat. it 133 But let me add, Sir 
Robert’s mighty dull. x8n Bartlett Egyft to Palest, x. 
994 It may be added, in this connection, that the iron . . 
occurs elsewhere in the Peninsula. 

4 . To unite (two or more things or numbers^ into 
one sum; often with together, absol. To perform 
the arithmetical process of addition. To add up, 
to And the sum of a column or series of numbers, 
to ‘cast '; to add in, to include in a sum. 

>509 Hawes Past, if PI. xv. v, Who knewe arametryke in 
every degre . . Bothe to detrayc and to devyde and adde. 
8079 Digger Stratioticos a To adde is to gather and knit in 
one many numbers or unites, gt 1704 Locke (J.) As cosily as 
he can add together the ideas of two days, or two years. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet, aa/a Add each column separately, 
and carry the overplus as before, from one column to another. 
187s Hamb. Smith A Igebra 9 When several numbers are 
added together, it is indifferent in what order the numbers 
are taken. 1879 Colbnso Arithm. a We then add these 
figures thus, s and 7 are 19. 

Addable (ordib'l), a. [f. Add v. + -able. A 
variant of Addirle, formed on Fr. and Eng. analo- 
gies, without reference to a possible L. *addibilis.‘] 
Capable of being added, or added to. 

X678 Cocker Arithm. (J.) The first number in every addi- 
tion is called the addable number, the other, the number or 
numbers added. 

Addatys, see Adatib. 

II (ae-diks) ; also 7 addaoe. [L., ad. African 

word. ‘ Strepsiceroti, quem Addacem Africa ad- 
pellat.' Plin.Af.iV’. xi. 37. post in. I45.] A Quad- 
ruped : a species of bovifoim or ox-like antelope, 
allied to the Nyl-ghau and Gnu, inhabiting Northern 
Africa. (Oryx nasomaculata .) / 

Ray Synof.Qumdr. 79 in ChAm W CycL Suff. (x 75 3\ 
Adduce, in natural nntory, the name by which the Africans 
call the common Antelope. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 1 968 The 
Addax . . living solitarily, or in pain, on the borders and 
oases of the deserts. S876 Wood Bible A nimats 141 Modem 


commentators have agrmd that there is every probability that 
the Dishon of the Pentateuch was the Antelope known by 


the name of Addax . . The ordinary height of the Addax is 
three feet seven or cixht inches* 

sdden, var. ol hadde, hodden, older forms 
ot had. See Hat*. 

t Add*'bt*d, fa. ffU. Obs. Forms 6 adettyt, 
addettit, addatted, addebtlt ; 7 adebtad, 7-9 
addebted. [f. earlier en-detted pa. pole, of endet, 
a. OFr. endete-r, endette-r :-late L indebild-re : see 
Indkbt. The Fr. prefix on-, like Eng. an-, on-, 
reduced too-, afterwards refashioned as ad-\ see A- 
pref 10. The word seems only Scotch.] Indebted, 
X0I3 Douglas Virgil's ACneis x. xiy. 56 And wu adettyt, 
for my mysdoyng Onto our cuntre, till haue suffent pane. 
im« Stewart Cron. Seotl. 36060, II. 591 He was aboue 
allerthlie thing, So for addettit to that nobill king. tfiSS 
Knox Hist. Rif. Seotl Wks. 1846 I. 289, 1 am addetted to 
your Lonlschip. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. tm, 993 
How much is Florence adebted to the noble Laurenuus of 
Medices. for his libraryT xfigs Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(X843) II. 932 How muche we were addebted unto God. 

I Baa Scott Nigel iv. (1874)61 His Majesty's maist gracious 
mother . . justly addebted and owing the sum of fifteen 
merles. 

f Adde'oinuktft, V. Obsr*. [f. late L. added- 
mat- ppl. stem of addeeimd-re, f. ad to 4 - decima-re 
to take the tenth, f. decern ten.] To tithe. 
i6xa in Cockeram ; whence in Bailry, Johnson, etc. 
t Addft'cked, pa. pple. Obs. rare" 1 , [f. A- pref. 

I I 4- Deck. Of doubtful existence ; see the quota- 
tion.] Decked, covered. 

10X0 Douglas Virgils Atneis xi. xi. 170 Than Opis licht. 
lie of the heuynnvs glade . . Peniand the are with body all 
ouer schroude Addekkit in ane wattry sabil cloude {Ruthv. 
MS. Indekkit, Elf hi net. MS. And dekkyt). 

Added (a d£d), ppl. a. [f. Add v. + -kd.] Given 
as an accession, increased ; additional. 

x6o6 Shakr. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 145 A thought of added honor 
tome from Hector. X718 Pope Iliad 1. 195 Perhaps, with 
added sacrifice and prayer, The Driest may pardon. xtxS 
Byron Child e liar. iv. cix. Till the sun's rays with added 
flame were fill'd. 1879 M'Cartiiv Hist, own Times 1. 41a 
An added effect was given to this well-deserved panegyric. 

t Addee m, v. Obs. [f. Dekm, with pref. ad- in 
imitation of ael-judge : see A- pref. 11. 'i here was 
an OE. adtman, but this vb. is not connected * ith 
it.] To adjudge. 

*596 Spenser r.Q. v. iii. 15 So unto him they did addeeme 
the prise, ibid. vi. viii. aa The winged god, that woundeth 
harts . . Addecm’d me to endure this pennunce sore. 1507 
Daniel Civ. Wares vm. Ixxii. She scumex to be addeem d 
so worthies** base. 

II Addendum (ftde ndflm). PI. addenda (&dc n- 
d&). [a. 1,. addendum something to be added, gerun- 
dive of add-lre to Add. The pi. was in earlier use 
than the singular; cf. miscellanea, minutiee, etc.] A 
thing to be added ; an appendix or addition. 

X794 Burns Wht.IV.179 You cannot, in my opinion, dispense 
with a boas to your addenda airs. 1830 Miss Mitford Our 
Village iv. (1863) a6o The addenda of the work. 1879 O. W. 
Holmes Motley xxi. 179 After 1 had gone over the instruc- 
tions for the last time I wrote an addendum. 1879 Daily 
News 16 Apr. 3/6 The mover of the resolution accepted as an 
addendum thereto the further expression of opinion that, etc. 
Adder 1 (ae dai). [LAddv. 4--KK 1 .] Hewhoadds. 
X08o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Qui adjoinct, a ioincr 
to, an adder to. 

Adder 2 (sc dai). Forms : 1-2 nmdre, nsddre, 
3 nadre, 3-4 naddre, 4-5 nadder ; 1-4 nedre, 
2-4 neddre, 3-4 neddere, 3-7 nedder, 4-5 -ir, 
5 -yr ; 4 eddre, eddere, 4-3 eddyre, 5 eddyr, 
-ur, 5-6 -ir, 5-7 -er ; 4 addre, 5- adder. Sc. 6 
ather. PI. adders ; formerly 1 nmdran ; 2-4 ne- 
dren, neddren, naddren, addren ; 3 nedres, 
neddres, -la ; 4-5 eddres, addres. [OE. ntedrs, 
cogn. w. OLG. nadra, OlIG. naira, natara, 
ON. naffra, uatfr, Goth, nadrs . The initial n was 
lost in ME. 1300- 1 500, through the erroneous 
division of a naddre, as an addre. Nedder is still 
a north, dial. form. The Lindisf. Gosp. gloss has 
cyn eettema ‘brood of venomous ones,* for OE. 
nmdrena cynn, but there is nowhere any form- 
confusion between twdre serpent and utter venom ; 
though, from meaning serpent genetically, the word 
has gradually been restricted in Britain to the 
native viper, and its supposed foreign congeners.] 
1 1 . A serpent ; the generic name in OE. fig. The 
‘ old serpent/ the devil. Obs. 

«.■ 90D Lind. Cos, f. Matt. xxiiL 33 Ncdra, cynn xetterna 1 <-970 
Ruthw. ibid. 3« nodia, cynn uiperana! c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
ibid. Eala ge nseddran [v. r. iwdran) and meddrana fr. r. 
nxedryna] cynn, hu flrfo ge from helle dome Y 1 xx6o Hatton 
Gosp. ibid. Eale ge nxeddra 8 c nxtddrena kyn ! — John Hi. 14 
Swa awa Moiaea pa neddre up 6-hof [Ags. Gosp. ba nmddran 
v. r. nxedran, Lind. 8a ntfdree, Ruthw. 8a nedrej c 1170 
Lamb. Horn. 53 WifoS cow ^et U ne beo nobt pe foa)e 
neddre ne pe blake taddc Ibid. Nedre haueo nip and onde. 
c xsoo Moral Ode 977, in Trim. Coll Horn. m 8 par befi nad- 
dren and anaken, eueten and fruden. mm Gen. 4 Ex. 393 
Kue, seide he, 8at neddre bold, c 1390 Cursor Mundi 758 
pe nedder nerhand hir gun draw. 1340 Ayenb. 6x Hi re- 
aemblep an eddre pet hatte aerayn. 1366 Maundkvile 005 
Thei xnaken a manor of himynge, as a neddre dothe. 1377 
Langl. P. PI B xviiL pa Lucyfcr in lykneiue Of a hither 
addere. xjBe Wycup Gen. iii. 4 Foreothe the eddre eeide to 
the woman [xjM serpent), e xj86 Chaucer Pe re e nee T. o$j 
Dedly synnc hath first auggesltoun of the foend, as scheweth 
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here by the neddir ter. naddere, adder, Hadder], 1440 
Promp.Parv. 135 Eddyror neddyr, wynne : Serpent. e 1440 
MortS Arthur (1I19) 108 An edder glode forth upon the 
grownde . . To kylle the edder hed he thogbte. 1x460 
Tovmeley Myst.,Aununc. 79 [Adam] begyled wee Thrugh 
the edder. 13x3 Douglas Mmis 11. iv. 8 Throw the still toy 
from Tenedoa tn feir Ix> twe gret lowpit cderie with mony 
threw Feet throw the fluidc towart the lend cen drew. 

+ b. By extension, A dragon, i.r. a supposed ser- 
pent with wings. Ohs. 

r xyeo K . Alii. 596a Crete eddren comma flynge. xjflfl 
Maundkv. 97 There flcyghe out en Eddere righte hidou* to see. 

2. A small venomous serpent or snake ; a viper. 
spec. The Common Viper (Pclios Berus ) : the his- 
torical and popular name, retaining the old associa- 
tions, as the ideas of darting and stinging, not 
associated with the name viper. 

1154 O. E. ChroH. (Laud. MS.) an. 1x37 Hi dyden heom In 
ouertetne Jwur nadres & snake* & pedes wseron inns. 1007 
K. Glouc. 43 Nedre ny oSer wormes ne mow J>er (Ireland) 
be no)!, c 1315 Shorbiiam 104 So doth the neddre stinge. 
ajN Chaucer Atarchantes T. 54a Lyk to the naddre in 
bosom sly vntrewe [v. r. neddre, noddcrc, nadder, Petw. ad- 
der). 1367 Trkvika Higtieu Rolls Scr. 1 . 30a pe ilond Sardinia 
. . hah noperaddrea noper venyin. but )»ey hauc an her be hat 
hatte apium,hat makeh men laughe hem selue to d«h- c % 4 H 
Wyntown Cron. 1. xml 55 Dare (in I Hand] nakyn bent of 
wenym may lyue or lest atoure a day ; As Ask, or Eddyre, 
Tade or Pade. 1501 Douglas Police 0/ Honour it. xxiv. 
(1787) 13 A vennomous ather and a serpent fell, sms Cover- 
dalx rrav. xxiii. 3a It byteth like a serpent [IFyelt/c ddere], 
and styngeth as an Adder ( IP>c /i/kokatricej. x6ox Shaks. 
Jul. Cm. 11. i. 14 It is the bright day, that brings forth the 
Adder, And that craues wane walking. 164a Mm on A/oI. 
/or Smoot. (1851) 991 Stung with Adders, and Scorpions. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 146 A N edder. Coluber, Angus’s. 
X7*p Young Revenge 1. i. (1757) II. 107 Has the dark adder 
venom Y So have 1, When trod upon. 1810 Scorr Lady 0/ 
Lake v. xvi. Like adder darting from its coil. 18x4 Cahky 
Dante’s Infer no xxiv. 06 Near to out side t darted an adder 
up. x8s6 Scorr Old Mart. 13a A pang which resembled the 
sting of an adder. 

b. By extension. Applied in the Bible and classical 
translations to various poisonous snakes, as the asp, 
basilisk , cockatrice, *neaf adder/ etc. In mod. 
Zoology to species of Clotho and other Viferidr, 
as the Puff Adder and Homed Adder of Africa, 
Death Adder of N. Australia, etc. 

a 1300 E. E. PsalterWxxi. 54 Als of a neddre def als-swa bat 
stoppand es his ere* twa. 1483 Cathol. Aug. A Neddyr. Hoc 
Aspis , hec hurrta^ hicstellso , hie bisilliscns , hoc cicadritlus. 
s6xx Bible Ps. lviii. 4 They arc like the deafe adder [marg. 
or aspej tliAt stoppeth her core. 

3. Flying Adder, a widely diffused popular 
name of the Dragon-fly, used from Scotland to the 
Isle of Wight ; also called Adder-fly and Adder-bolt . 

4. Sea Adder, a species of pipe-fish Syngnatkus 
acus. 

5. Comb, adder-bead, an amulet or ornament of 
prehistoric age, attributed to the Druids ; adder- 
bred a., engendered of the serpent (or devil) ; adder- 
dose, applied by \V. Morris to the enclosure in 
which Rognar Lodbrok was said to be stung to 
death ; adder-deaf a. deaf as an adder, see Addiu 
2 b ; adder-fly, a dragon-fly ; adder-footed a. poet. 
dragon-footed ; adder-hate poet, virulent, deadly 
hate ; adder-like a., like an adder ; also obs. of or 
pertaining to an adder, viperine ; adder-pike, the 
sting-fish, or lesser weaver ( Trackinus Vipera ) ; 
adder-stone » adder-bead ; adders' fry, obs., brood 
of vipers ; adder 4 s-meat, pop. name of the Greater 
Stitchwort ; adder's-mouth, name given in U. S. 
to plants of genus AJicrostylis j adder's-spear — 
Addkii'h-tonuuk. 

1699 E. Lhwvd in Phil. Trans. XXVI II. 98 The Snake- 
button is the same described in the Notes on Denbighshire 
in Camden, by the Name of Adder- Bead*. 1587 Golding 
Do Mornay xviL 971 This Diuell which hath marred . . y" 
whole earth was a Serpent, (whom he called kiimri or 
hfioiuov 1?), that is to say, Snakebread or Adderbread.) which 
armeth men by whole troopes against God. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. HI. iv. 85 When song arose From that North- 
umbrian adder-close, a 1837 Campbell Power 0/ Russia i. 
7 Wks. 1837, aa 7 O heartless men of Europe— Goth and Gaul 
Cold, adaer-deaf to Poland's dying shriek. 1393 Golding 
Ovids Atetam. 1. 6 When wiih there hundred hands a pecce 
the Adder-footed rout Did practise for to conquer heaven. 
1880 Contomp. Ror>. March 431 Hated with the adder-hate 
of fear. 16x1 Cotub., Cvuleuvrin . . adderlike, of an adder. 
x8ia Hyson Corsair 1. >.iv. Worm-like *twas trampled— ad- 
der .like avenged. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. A small II. ul iv. 
xa6 The Adder Stone is thought by superstitious people to 
possess many wonderfu I propeil ies. 1540 in Strypc Rod. Atom. 
vi. 93a You serpents, adders-fry, how wil ye escape the judg- 
ment of God f ifl6x Pratt F lowering Plants 1. 945 Greater 
Stitch- wort. Satin-flower, or Adder’s Meat 1864 T. Moors 
Brit . Ferns 17 The common Adder’s-tongue is gathered by 
country-people for the preparation of adder's-spear ointment. 

Also the following : 


X. The Early Spring Orchis (0. mascula). 

Ugl Turnbr Herbat ii* Cynos orchis is called . . in Englishe 
adderegrasae, or goukis meat. i«fl Lvte Dodoens aaa In 
English some cal u also Orchis . . Adders grease and Bastard 
Satyrion. 

2. Improperly for Adder's-tonous. 

A'ddiw'fl-tonn*. Herb. Popular name of a 
genus of ferns (Ophiqglossum linn.) which bear the 
lructification on a distinct simple spike springing 
from the base of the barren frond, which clasps it 
when young, so as to suggest the mouth and tongue 
of a serpent. 

1576 Lytb Dodoens 135 Adders tonge is an herbe of a 
maruelous strange nature. 1107 Gkrardk Horball 11. lxxxiv. 
| 3, 397 Adders toong growetn in moist medowes through- 


seifs to neytherof them : hut now ho semed to incline to the 
Emperour. 1601 uthondBh. of Discipline 86 True bishops 
should addict themselves to a particular flocke. i6a| Bing- 


should addict themselves to a particular flocke. ifag Bing- 
ham Xenophon 39 He addicted nimselfe a scholar to Gorgiaa 
the Leontlnc. itgin Baxter Chr. Concord A j We do Agree 
and Resolve, not to addict or cm 


Brit. Ferns 17 The common Adder’s-tongue is gathered by 
country-people for the preparation of adder’s-spear ointment. 

Also the following : 

Adderbolt. p. Adder + Bolt the arrow of a 
cross-bow ; from the shape of its body.] A dragon-fly. 

1483 Caxton Gold. /.eg. 57/9 The eygtn our lord sente to 
them locustes which is a maner arete flyccallyd in some place 
an adder bolte. 1664 Power Exp. Philos . l 6 In the sloe- 
black eye of the Dragon-fly or Adderbolt. 1703 Petiver in 
Phil Trans. XXI 1 1 . 14x4 Here is figur’d a very uncommon 


Phil Trans. XXIII. 14x4 Here is figur’d a very uncommon 
Libella or Adderbolt. 

A ddi^ fl |g— . Herb. Popular name of 
various plants. 


in a jointed row along each side of it ; when they are ripe, 
these joints gape transversely, xflao Keats Lamia 11. 994 
The leaves of willow and of adder's tongue. s86s Ansted 
Channel islands it. viii. (ed. a) 183 Two species of adder’s- 
tongue are found in Guernsey. 

2. Dialectally, applied loosely to various other 
plants, superficially more or less resembling the 
above, as Wake Robin, Lily of the Valley, etc. See 
Britten and Holland Eng. Plant Names. 

AddiTWOrt 1 eedajwftit). Also I nssdderwyrt. 
The herb Bistort or Snak e weed ( Polygonum Bistort a). 

c sooo Saxon Leechtt. 1. 96 Deos wyrt pe man . . nsedder- 
wyrt nemneft, bid ccnned on waatere, & on »ceru m- 1617 
Minsneu D tutor. This hearbe hath his root crooked and 
winding vp. as a snake when he licth wound vp, and there- 
fore it is called Addcrwort. 

AddiUlity 1 scdlbi llti). [f. Addible: see-BiL- 
ity.J The quality of being addible ; capability of 
addition. 

1690 Locke Hum. Undent. 11. xxix. red. 3) 204 Endless 
Divihibility giving us no more a clear and distinct Idea of 
actually infinite Parts, than endless Addibility (if 1 may so 
speak 1 gives us a dear and distinct Idea of an actually in- 
finite Number. 

Addible (ardlb’l), a. [f. Ann v. + -ible. As if 
ad. L. 'addibilis ; and so preferred by some to Add- 
able which follows purely English and Fr. analo- 
gies.] Capable of being added. 

1690 Lockk Hums. Undent. 11. xvii.(i7S7) I. 88 The clearest 
idea it can get of infinity, is the confused, incomprehensible 
remainder of endless, addible numbers, which affords no 
prospect of stop or boundary. 

Addloe, earlier form of Adze. 

Addiotnt (wdistfnt). rare . [ad. L. addicent-em 
pr. pple. of adtlic-fre , see Addict.] He who ad- 
dicts or authoritatively transfers a thing to anyone. 
(Only as a transl. of addicens in Pom. Law.) 

Mo Muirhead Ulpian xix. 1 9 Cession . . is accomplished 
by co-operation of three persons,— the cedent, the vindicant, 
and the addiccnt. It is the owner that cedes ; he to whom 
the thing is ceded vindicates : the praetor addicts. 

t Addict (adi'kt\///. a. Obs. [ad. L. addict-us 
assigned by decree, made over, bound, devoted; 
pa. pple. of add sc ire, f. ad to + dtcire to say, pro- 
nounce. Now replaced by Addicted.] 

1. Formally made over or bound (to another); 
attached by restraint or obligation ; obliged, bound, 
devoted, consecrated. 

xgag J. Frith Antithesis 318 Be not partially addict to the 
one nor to the other. X533 — Agst. Rastdl. (18917) flI 7 As 
the Spirit of God is bound to no place, even so is he not 
addict to any age or person. 1349 L. Coxe Enum. Pssraphr. 
Titus (. 1, I Paule my sclfe y* addict seruaunt & obeyer, 
not of Moses lawe tm 1 was once, but of God y* father. 
c *577 J. Nortmbrookk Against Dicing { 1843)6, 1 perceive 
myself romething addict A tyed with the bonds of singular & 
great friendship. 1583 Fulke Defence xiii. 448 Delivering 
m a kind of 4 dissolving,’ or 1 breaking from him ’ to whom he 
was before addict or bound. 

2. Attached by one's own inclination, self-ad- 
dieted to (a practice) ; devoted, given, inclined to. 

1535 J. at Rice in Four Cent. 0/ Eng. Lett . (1881) 33 He 
seemeth to be addict to the mayntenyng of suche supemicious 
ceremone*. 1551 R. Robinson AforPs Utopia (1069) 263, 1 
beyng then of purpose more earnestly addict to heare. sg6x 
J. Daub t x.Bullinger On Apocal (i57j>»4* Geuen to volup- 
tuousnes, full of surfeiting, addicte to filthy lust. ( 1598 Mar- 
ston Met. Pit mulions Image i. 141 Robrus . . adic’t to nim- 
ble fence. 1640 Homilies 11. v. (2859) 301 Neither would we 
at this day be so addict to superstition, were it not that we 
so much esteemed the filling of our bellies. 1990 Cowper 
Iliad v. 1084 A foolish daughter petulant, addict To evil only. 

Addict (&di kt), v. [f. Addict a.\ or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

1. To deliver over formally by sentence of a judge 
{to anyone 4 ). Hence fig. to make over, give up, sur- 
render. Obs. except as a techn. term in Pom. Law. 

x§86 J. Hooker Giralduds Hist. I ret. in Hotinshedll. 62/9 
With what limitation a prince may or may not addict his 
realms feodarie to another. 259a tr. Junius On Apocal vi. 7 
That God will addict the fourth part of this world . . unto 
death and hell, 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 11. U. 163 
The greatest part of the day he addicts either to Study, 
Devotion, or other Spiritual exercises. 1774 Br. Halupax 
Anal Rom. Civ. Law (ed. 4) 58 The Effects of the deceased 
were by the Praetor addicted.or made over, to one or more 
of the manumitted Slaves. 1880 (See under Addkint]. 

+ 9. rtjl. To bind, attach, or devote oneself as a 
servant, disciple, or adherent {to any person or 
cause). Obs. 

ifllo J. Daus Sleidands Comm. t]8 a, He addicted him 


tflgg F uller Ch. Hist, ul 908 werincerely addict oureelvce 
to Almighty God. 1684 Scandtrbeg Mtsdsv. v. 97 He would 
be too much addicted to the House of Austria. 

+3. To attach (anyone) to a pursuit. Obs. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (S70X) aa He addicted the 
Citixens to Arts. 

4. To devote, give up, or apply fcabUnally to a 
practice, a. trans. with refl. meaning. (A person 
addicts his mind, etc., or his tastes addict him.) 

1607 Toprell Four-footed Resists (1673)047 It cannot be. . 
that ever he can addict his mind to grave, serious and profit- 

j 5. business, c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. vi. Wks. HI. 68 To 
addict our best abilities to the service. t66o Fullee Wor- 
thies (1840)111. 205 His genius addicted him to the study of 
antiquity. 1667 Oldenburg in Phil Trans. II. 423 If theae 
men would addict their palais to the pure fountains end not 
wander after every poluted stream. 1809 Scott Antiq. xvi. 
207 The researches to which your taste addicts you. 
b. refl. and pass. (A person addicts himself, or is 
Addicted.) 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Ecdrs . Hut. (1619) 996 Addicting my- 
self with you vnto the same busines. 1597 Shaks. 9 Hess. 
IV, iv. iiL 135 To foraweare thinne Potations, and to addict 
themselucs to Sack. s6n Hiblk 1 Cor. xvi. 15 They haue 
addicted themaelues to the miimtery of the Saints [only 
occurrence ; Wydif, Rhein, ordained, Tiudole, Crammer 
appointed, Geneva given). 1663-9 Boyle Oecas. A’</7. 
(1675) Pref. 34 Addicting themselves . . to write Occasional 
Reflections. 1704 T. Hearnk Duet. Hist. <ed. 3) I. 414 He 
addicted himself to the Discipline of Pythagoras. 1769 
Priestley Nat. 4 Rev. Relig. 1. 33 Persons who ndoict 
themselves to vice . . become miserable. 1846 Mill Logie 
111. xiii. |6 1x868) 339 Such persons . . will addict themselves 
to history or science rather than to creative art. 

Addicted (ficli kttd),/^/. a. [f. Addict v. + -xd.] 
1. Delivered over by, Oran if by, judicial aentence ; 
devoted, destined, bound. Obs. ex c. in Pom. Law. 

*834 More On the Passim Wks. 1357, 1 980/1 The kindc of 
man, that was by synne addicted and adiudged to the diucl, 
as his pcrpetuall thrall, igo Gmkene Arcadia (16161 09 
We be virgins, and addicted to virginitie. 1600 Holland 
Livy viii. x 988 k, The man who is . . addicted and destined 
[devoius est ) to death. 1679 Prance Add. Narrative 12 He 
himself was addicted to a Trade. 

f2. Attached by onc'iown act; given up, devoted, 
inclined {to a person or party) ; naturally attached 
(to a place). Obs. 

1360 J. Daus Sleidan/s Comm. 19 b. Some princes are ad- 
dicted to others for stipendes. tgn Lvlv Euphues 105 The 
one was so addicted to the court, the other so wedded to the 
universitie. xgS8 in Harl. Mi sc. (Malh.) II. 69 To destroy 
the queen, ft all her people addicted to her. 16x6 Surflkt 
ft Mark 11. Countrey Farme 80 This bird is addicted to hot 
Countries. s6sa Rogers Naaman 308 He was so addicted 
to Marius his Master. >665 K. James II. in London Gat. 
mmxxxi/4 You are still . . addicted to the Royal Interest. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. xxv. (1709) 946 Bishop Cheney, who 
was . . most addicted to Luther- 

3. Self-addicted (to a practice) ; given, devoted or 
inclined ; attached, prone. Const, to, formerly also 
infinitive ; on, against ; or adv. of manner, as 
peevishly addictesi. 

1361 T. N(orton) Calvin’s Inst. 11. iv. (1634) 139 Hiajudg- 
ment and affection be so addicted unto evtll. «g6B Like 
Will to Like in Harl. Dodsl III. 398 He is wholly addicted 
to follow me. 1380 T. Lupton Siquilay* The people are 
so peevishly addicted that they esteemc Wealth above Wis- 
dome. 1397 Daniel Civile Wares v. liii, Whose holy minde 
so much addicted is on th' world to come. s6ox Shake. 
Twelfth N. 11. v. 99a Being addicted to a melancholy as she is. 
16x9 T. Taylor Titus L 7(16x9) 140 To be addicted to the 
wine or strong drinke, taketh away the heart. x6x8 1 -axham 
New 4 and Bk. Falconry (2633) 36 If you doe finde her to 
bee tutchie or nicely addicted. 1634 T. Herbert Tnwaile 76 
They were more addicted homewards. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1702) 1 49/1 He was much addicted to civil Affairs. 
1661 Grand Debate 97 If the Magistrate would be advised 
by us (supposing himself addicted against you l. 1709 M aun- 
x*XY.\\.Jrny. JerusA 2739)22 Much addicted to Merchandise. 
1771 Junius Lett. L era His majesty is much addicted to 
useful reading, xflao M rs. J amkson L eg. Monas t . Ord. ( 1 863) 
400 Being himself addicted to his Art. ifl*5 Livingstone 
/.am best xxl 493 ITw blacks are more addicted to stealing 
where slavery exists. 

+4. without const. Devoted, attached. (Formerly 
in common use in subscribing letters.) Obs. 

X394 Beard La Primaudaye’sFr. Arad. if. Ep. Dedic., 
Subscr. , Your Honors most addicted, T. R 


Arad. II. Ea Dedic., 
r. R. 1597 T. Morlry 


Subscr. , Your Honors most addicted, T. li 1R7 I . Morlry 
Introd. Mustek* Ded., Subscr., And so I rest, In all loue and 
affection to you, Most addicted, Thomas M or ley. 1643 
Milton Tetraehordon <x8«ij 139 With the same affections 
therfore, and the same addicted fidelity. 163s Gaule Mag- 
astrom. 99 The superstitious and addicted profession lie. of 
magic]. 

AddietedMMI (fclrkttdrts). [f.prec. 4 -nmn.] 
The quality or state of being addicted, orjrabitually 
given (to a practice) ; devotion, attachment 

1660 Boyle Seraphic Love 47 Your past addictednesa to 
the latter may prove serviceable to you. s66x Baxter Moral 
Proguost. 11. 9 ao, 49 To disable them from a total Addicted- 
ness to their proper Work. 167s J. Howe View of Late 
Consid. Wks. 1B34, 158/1 With less .. addictednesa to the in- 
* tcrest of any party. 1768 Priestley Lett, on Hist. v. lx\. 593 
Remarkable for their oddictcdness to drinking. t86g Reader 
No. 227, 337/9 They are fanatics in their addictednesa to the 

ISdiotioa (fldikjbn). [ad. 1^. addictidn-tm, n. 
of action f. addh -lre \ see Addict.] 



ADDUTO. 


JUXDJM. 


1 . Ram. Lam. A formal giving over or delivenr 
by' sentence of court Hence, A surrender, or dedi- 
cation, of any one to a master. 

aSraT. Godwin A**. Antiq. 170 The forme of A d di c tio n 
was was., the party which prevailed, laid his hand on ths 
thing or the person against which sentence was pronounced 
vsing this forme of words, Hutu ego kominem situ heme rem 
ex m nr Quiritium tnrmm dico. 1733 Br. Patrick On 
Exoduo xx. 6 Look upon it only as a whnu Addiction of 
him to his Master's Service, ihi Chambkss CycL. Adjudi 
ration is more particularly used for the addiction, or con- 
signing a thing sold by auction, or the like, to the highest 
bidder. x 38 » Muirhrad Cains tii. j 189 Whether this ad- 
diction made him a slave. . was a point of controversy with 
the old lawyers. 

2 . The state of being (self-) addicted or given to 
a habit or pursuit ; devotion. 

idft VituL Smectym. IL 43 The peoples . . more willing ad- 
diction to hearing. 1679 E. Phii.uw in Shahs. Cent. Praise 
tfo His own proper Industry and Addiction to Books. 177# 
Johnson L. P„ Philips Wks. II. 991 His addiction to tobacco 
is mentioned by one of his biographers. i^T. JtmuoN 
Writings (1859) II. 385 Such an addiction is the last degra- 
dation of a tree and moral agent. 1858 Gladstone Stud. 
Homer 1 . 937 Their addiction to agricultural pumiita 1859 
Mill Liberty 146 A man who causes grief to his family by 
addiction to bad habits. 

+3. The wayin which one is addicted ; inclination, 
bent, leaning, penchant. Also in pi. Ohs. 

1604 Shah 0.0th. 11. u. 6 Each man to what sport and revels 
his addiction leads him. 1834 Pkaciiam CompL Gent Urn. 
iv. yds For every man to scorch into the addiction of his 
Genius, and not to wrest nature. 167s in Phi/. Trans. X. 953 
The genius, faculties, addictions, and humors of men of all 
ages. 

AdcUght, late f. Ai iight v. Ohs to appoint, equip. 
Addlll, obs. form of Addle sb. and v. 

Adding (ortliij), vhl. sb. [f. Add v. + *ntol] 
The act or process of putting or joining one thing 
to another, or of combining several quantities into 
one ; addition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

r (jet Chaucss Astrolabe (18791 <a Thries 90 feet ys the 
licyght of the Tour, with addyng of thy n owne persons to thyn 
eye. igjft Pilgr. T. 996 in Thynnds Animadv. 8 4 It is ex- 
press* agaynst godis beading that we to Ids ruell ahold muk 
any sdyng. x8xs Con.!., A djoustement, An adding, putting, 
or setting unto, i860 Tyndall Glm iers 11. f x, 930 By add- 
ing sound to sound, silence may be produced. 

Addin, obs. form of Adze. 

AdditaUMUt (aeditdmSnt) ; also 6-7 addite- 
ment, addltiraent. [ad. L. additdmcnt-um f. ad - 
dil-us pa. pple. of add-fre ; see Add.] Anything 
added or appended ; an addition. 

1460 Cafcxavk Chron. 507 Thei have Seynt Austyn mile; 
with certeyn additamentuu 1377-87 Ham bison England u 
11. i. (1877) 37 Whereas now prebends are hut superfluous 
additaments unto former excesses. 1600 Asp. Abbot On Jonah 

K i3 Our great Joy must be in the Ixird; other things must 
e as appendices and additimentM. x6aa M ai.ynrs Ane. Lam- 
Merchant 53 One pound lof silk) of 16 ounces was by so- 
phistications of additaments augmented to 39 ounces. x66o 
Vullkb Worthies <1840) III. 59 It is the most impure of 
metals, hardly meltable but with additaments. 1741 Corny L 
Pam.- Piece l L p l^et the Patient take it at Bed-time in the 
Pap of an Apple, or some other proper Additament. i8n 
Lamm Elia 1. xviL(i86;i> 134 So many pretty additaments and 
ornaments to that nuun structure. 

Addition (&di jah), sb. Forms : 4 addioloun, 
5 oddioion, 5 -6 addyoyon, 6 addyoion, 6- ad- 
dition. [a. Fr. addition, ad. L. additidn-cm n. of 
action f. add-ire ; see Add.] 

X. The action or process of adding : the putting 
or joining of one thing to another so as to increase 
it, or the joining together of several things into one 
amount 

< 1440 From. Parv. 6/a Addyoyon, or puttings to for en- 
cresc, Addicto. a 1350 Comfit. Lover's Life aoi Without 
addidoun Or discncrese, eythcr more or less*. 1390 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 11. iL 130 And take vnmingled thence that drop 
againe Without addition or diminishing. 1633 N . Carpenter 
iTcogr. Helm. 1. iv. 74 The Addition or Subtraction of some 
parts would make but an insensible difference. 1703 M aun- 
rauu. Journ. Jems ., Let. in Pref. (171a) Accept the Whole 
as it was first set down, without Addition or Diminution. 1370 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 13 The addition of a new fact to a 
farmer's mind often increases the amount of his harvest more 
than the addition of acres to his estate. 

2 . The process of collecting separate numbers into 
one sum, which is the brat rule of arithmetic. 

134a Records Gerunds 0/ Artes (157$) 60 Addition is the 
gathering together and bnngyng of twuo numbers or more, 
into one total! sumac. <807 Hutton Mat hem. 1 . 8 Addition 
is the collecting or putting of several numbers together, in 
order to find their sum, or the totul amount of the whole. 
187a Hamb, Smith Algebra a The process of addition in 
Arithmetic can be presented in a shorter form by the use of 
the sign +. 

A That which is added to anything ; an appendix, 
augmentation, accession. 

1366 Maunuevile vii. 80 Thei ne know not the Addiciouns, 
that many Popes han made. 148a Caxtom Cato Pref., The 
said book of Gabon with some audicions and auctoritees of 
holy doctours. at 
addycion* that are ] 

neath the Ivons and oxen were 

thinne worke. 1801 Petty Petit. A nth. Pref. a s That Ire- 
land and . . other Additions to the Crown, are a Burthen to 
England. 1834 Dnkwstkb Newton II. xxvi. 384 Had Sir 
Isaac enjoyed ms usual health, he would no doubt nave made 
greater additions to the Principia. 
t A Something annexed to a man's name, to 


104 

sh^tr his rank, occupation, or place of residence, 


npntton, < 
or 'Otherwise to distinguish 


him; 4 style* of ad- 


1494 Fast an iv. Ixtx. 48 Hs had an addycyon put to his 
name, and was called for his great myght sad power, Coo- 
stantyne the Great sgm Ld. Berness Froissart Pre£ a, 

m,e 


, KB. vs*. IV. k SOS logo - How do you 

Lmutsoaolf Cass. The woner, that you ^ue me th« addition. 
Hod Lear Li. 138 Onely we shall retaine Ths name, and 
allm* addition to a King. *713 Penn Whs. I. 903 To set 
down the Names of those Justices who were present, with 
all their Additions and Titlea. 

+ 5 * Her. Something added to a coat of arms, as 
a mark of honour; op p osed to abatement os diminu- 
tion. Obs. 

rde 6 ShakS. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 14s, I Came to kill thee Cozen, 
and beare hence A great addition, earned in thy death. 1733 
Chambers CycL Sufp., The arms of a kingdom have been 
sometimes given, by way of Addition, to a private subject. 

1 6 . Point or note of addition in Music : A dot 
placed on the right side of a note, to signify that 
it is to be lengthened by one half. Obs 
1S74 Playfosd Skill of Music 1. viU. 97 This Prick of Per- 
faction or Addition is ever placed on the right side of all 
Notes, for the prolonging the sound of that note it follows 
to half as much more as it is. 173) Chambers CycL Stiff. 
s.v., A note of Addition amounts to the same, with what is 
by some old English authors, called prick of perfection. 
1880 F. Taylor in Grove Mus. Diet. 1 . 446/9 The ' point of 
addition' was identical with our modern dot. 

tAddi-tion, v. Obs. rare. [Addition sb. 4 used 
as vb.j To add something to the name of (any one) ; 
to surname or style. 

s66a Fuller Worthies (1 840)!. 966 A worthy knight, whom 
I forbear to name . . partly because, before my pains pass 
the press, he will probably be honourably additioned. - Ibid 
ill. 928 Hole . . is pleased to Addition this worthy man, be- 
waldu* Mmrnanlmut. 

Additional (idifonii), a. and sb. [f. prec.+ 
•AL, as if ad. L. +additidn&Us. Cf. mod. Fr. ad- 
ditionnel . 1 

A. adj. Existing in addition, coming by way of 
addition ; added ; adscititious. Const, rarely to. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 9 There were no lease then 
two mistakes, or rather additional! mendacites. 1688 CoL 
Rec. Penney tv. I. 919 Being explanatory and additional to a 
former Law. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 11 . 93 A body 
having received an additional quantity of electric fluid, is 
said to be overcharged or positively electrified. 18E4 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. 37 The last volume contains additional matter. 
1870 Miss Mitkord in L'Estrange’s Life I. vi. 198 What vile 
wretches these ministers are to think of putting an additional 
tax on dogs. 

B. sb. An additional matter or particular ; some- 
thing added ; an addition ; an 'extra.* In the Univ. 
of Cambridge (Engl.) fam. for 'Additional Subjects 
of Examination in Mathematics* in the 'Previous 
Examination.* 

>699 Fuller Holy Warn. iv. (1840) 5a Their second master 
made some additionals to their profession. 1647 Sr Rico 
Aug. Re dw. iv. iv. (1R54) 938 As an additional to the occur- 
rence of these five day, *73 W. Cave Prim. Chr. n. i. 9 
Having no beauty of their own [they] fly to the additionals 
of dresses and paintings. «8Sa Girton Rev. July 7 The ma- 
jority take the Additionals. . simply because it is practically 
the only recognised door of admission to a Tripos. 

Additionally (&dijhn&li\ adv. [f. prec. + lt*.] 
In an additional manner ; by way of addition ; 
still more. 

a 1663 J. Goodwin A being filled with the Spirit { 1867)481 
We cast in this likewise additionally, that this blessedness, 
etc. 1741 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 8(1834) I. 95 He has 
additionally brought over an Italian tailor— because there 
are none here. 1881 W. Collins Bloch Robe u viiL 998 
Having additionally conciliated him by means of a glass of 
rare lioueur. 

+ Addi-tionaury, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Addition 
sb. + -art, as if ad. L.. *additidnarius . ] Additional. 

168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 103 Common gratitude must 
be kept alive by the additionary jewel of new courtesies. 

AddititioTUB (wditijau), a. [f. L. additici-us 
(Tcrtull.), f. addit-us added 4- -Tci-us, see -iTious.l 
Characterized by having been added ; due to, or of 
the nature of, an addition ; additive. Addititums 
force (in Astr.) ; see Ablatitjouh. 

174B Rutherford Nat. Phil. II. 1081 The ablatitious force 
upon the water at C, when the moon Is in zenith, must be 
double the addititious force. 1833 Sir J. Hemhchei. Astrbn. 
xi. 3^1 This force is called the addititious part of the dwturb* 

iLdditive (ardTtiv), a. [ad. L. additfi>-us, f. 
addi'G ppl. stem of add-fre to Add ; see -rv*.] Char- 
acterized by, or tending to, addition ; to be added. 

1699 in Phil. Trans. XX 1 . 339 Additive Ratio is that whose 
Terms are dispos'd to Addition, that is, to Composition. 
1731 Chambers CycL s.v.. Suppose the line ac divided in the 
pointe b and x, the ratio between ab and bx is additive ; be- 
cause the terms ab and bx compose the whole ax. 1I33 Six 
I. He itxcHEL Astron. v. 90s The quantity by which the true 
lonjntude of the earth differs from the mean longitude . . b 
additive during all the half-year. 1840 QArlylb Heroes iv. 
ix8s8> 070 The general sum of such worl is great ; for. . all 
of it is additive, none of it subtractive. 

Additfaftlj (erdTtivIi), ash. [f. pmc. + -LY*.] 
In an additive manner ; by way or addition. 

x866 A. J. Herschel in /nte/L Observer No. 48, 444 To be 
mpplied additively for the index error. 

t A*dditory , a. Obs . [f. L. addit- ppl. stem of 


adddre io Ado + obt, aa if ad. L. •odditt-fut.'] 
Tending to add something. (Also used subst.) 

sl88 Fullee Appeal of ltd. /muse, (th 40) 63a This fo not 
contradictory, but additory, to what l have written; 


dtiory only of suggestions and suspicions . 1707 Swift ^ 
Lying Wks. 1735 HL 1. 1x7 The additory fin] gives ton 
great man a larger share of reputation than belongs to him. 

(srd’l), sb. and a. Forms : i adala* a 
adele, 3 adol, ti-8 adle, 6- addle. North, adlf 
(F»*d’l). [OE. adela iscogn. w. ML Q. adele, mod.G* 
add, mire, puddle ; O. owed, adel in ho-adel cow- 
urine. (Not connected with OE. ddl disease.) After 
the OE. period found only in northern literature^ 
except in Addlx-koo (where it is now treated as an 
adj.) ; but still widely diffused in the dialects.] 

L Stinking urine, or other liquid filth ; mire. 
a xooo Enigma in Cod. Exon, sro, 1 Oast hdr yfle adelan 
stincejs. c 1000 Acme Hamit, it. 380 For there ftlnnta 
fonlices adelan. Mil Douglas Virgil, Aeneis tv. vilL efi 
Sehogan behald In blak adtllthshallowit wattercaldChangit 
in the altars. 17x0 Ruddiman Gloss, to Douglas, AdJti, 
addle, rotten, stinking water. 1789 Burns (Chambers ed.) 
73 Then lug out yourladle, Deal brimstone like adle. >847 
Halliwell Addle-fool, A pool or puddle, near a dunghiU 
for receiving the fluid from it. South. 1884 E. Cancrn Devon 
P ravine.. Addle-pool, stagnant water. 

2 . 'The dry lees of wine.* In Bailey, Vol. II, 1 731 ; 
whence also in Ash 17,5- 
B. attrib . and adj. 

1 . In addle egg [ addle orig. the prec. sb. used 
attrib. ( “ med. L. ovum urtnse egg of urine or putrid 
liquid, a perversion of cl. L. ovum urittum , repr. 
Gr. 06 fit m < hbv, wind-egg), at length, c 1600, treated 
as adj.] A rotten or putrid egg ; one that produces 
no chicken. Applied usually to a fecundated egg 
in which through exposure to cold the cluck dies 
during hatching; but also to an egg haring no 
germ, which soon begins to decompose ; and ap- 
parently sometimes to an egg no longer fit for food 
because partly hatched. ('J he idea of abortiveness 
led to many u ord-plays on addle and idle.) 

a sage Owl 4 Nightingale 133 Ever he cuth that he com 
thonne, That he com of than adel-cyc. Hie) he a fro neste 
leie. 1363 Nowell in Strype Ann. Ref. xxxvi. (1709) 377 
Hatched us out such a sort of goodly decrees, worse than 
addle eggs. 1389 Pa fife with an Hatchet (1844) 1 1 These 
Martins were natcht or addle egges, els could they nut l.aue 
such idle heads. 1606 Shahs. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. iL 145 Pan. He 
esteemes her no more then 1 esteeme an addle egge. ( re. 
If you loue an addle egge as well as you loue an idle head, 
you woutd eate chickens i'th'shclL s6ss Cotgr., Oetfabor- 
iff, an addle egge, or an egge whose shell is not yet hard. 
10x7 Minsheu Doctor, An A* die Egg* q. idle egge, because 
it is good for nothing, oeuf qui n’a point de germ e . . IDu.] 


windeyt q. ovum subuentaneum, a windie egge. L. Ovum 
ttrinum, because it hath water in it like urine. 1693 — Sfian. 
Diet., Huevo^Hero, an addle egge, or rotten egge. 183a 


Sherwood, i 


or Addle; as an Adle Egg, OeufponrZi, 
* • 1667 Denham 


corrumfu, sans germe; oeuf abort (f. 1667 Denham 


Montreuil. much to w^earu' content,’ on stinking mutton 
cutlets, addle sags* and ditch water. 1768 Willoughby in 
Pennant Brit. coot. I. ias Upon which lay a young one and 
an addle egg. 1840 Gen. Thom»on Lxerc. 1x849) V. xyx 
Why moat the xy> millions which are involved in railways 
be an addle egg r 1863 Kingsley Wat. Bab. (1878) 193 1 he 
distilled liquor of addle eggs, 
b. as simple adj . 

139a Shawl Rom. a JuL in. i. 93 Thy head hath bln beaten 
as addle as an egge for quarreling. 1843 Horn ft Robotham 
Gate if Lang. Gnloched xiv. 9 147 Poultry shut up in a hen- 
house lay eggs . . and sitting on them itmlesse they be addle) 
they hatch young chicks. 1635 Moffkt ft Bennkt Health's 
Imfirov. <1746) 995 New Eggs are ever full, but old Eggs 
' of their Substance, and in the e.id 


„ _ . somewhat o. iiiwir ouuotaui.c, suiu 

waxing addle, stink like Urine, whereupon they were called 
of the Latins Ova Vrinx. 176s Pennant in Phil. "I tuns. 
LXXI. 70 They (Turkeys] sit on their eggs with «m h per- 
severance, that if they are not taken awny wlun addle, the 
hens will almost perish with hunger before they will quit 
the nest 

2 .Jig. Empty, idle, vain : also (with reference to 
the decomposed or < i:«<if;aiiizcd condition of an 
addle egg), muddled, comustd, unsound. 

[1708 Phillips. Addle, Empty or rotten; properly spoken 
or an Egg. and figuratively apply'd to a Hair-brain’d, Empty 
scull’d Fdlow.l 

a 1393 H. Smith Works (1867) II. 480 Sudden qualm, or 
sullen care, Or addle-fit of idle fear. 139s Hooker EccL 
Politic 111. (1617) xox Concerning his preaching, their veiy 
by-word was Adyoc Kei^i'WiHK, Addle speech, emptie 
talke xgas Lylv Endymion iv. iii. 58 Till sleepe has rodt’d 
his sddle head. x 8 t 3 R. C. Timed Whistle v. 1835 Thus 
they drink round, Vntill their adle heads doe make the 
ground Seeme blew vnto them. x6aa M. Fotheeey Atheo- 
mastix 1. xL f s, 1x3 The corrupt fancies of their owne 
addle heads. >874 Fairfax Bulk. 4 Setv. World 99 Some- 
what that is the fondling of our addle brains. 1893 W. 
Roskbtbon PhrmseoL Getter. 1331, 1 wish him an ounce mors 
wit in his addle head, nice R. Fellows* Milton * s and 
Def. (1847) 994/b That tiresome and addle epistle which 
follows, /bid. 993/1 The shell was no sooner broken than 
they loathed the addle and putrid contents, 
b. as simple adj. 

x8as T. Fitehersert Apology 15 Your owne Imagination, 
which was no leeae Idle, then yourhead was addle all that 
day. i8ax Burton .Anal. Mel. in. iv. I. it (i6si> 657 Their 
brains were addle, and their bellies as empty or meet as their 
heads of wit. 189s Drydsn Don Sebastian ProL *4 Hum 
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far ths poet : bat Mb bnini grow addle, And all the mat U 
purely from hie noddle. xyggBuaiw J«m*r,WkiVlI, 410 
The Maine of the people growing more and more addle with 
every eort of visionary speculation. 

8. dialectally. Unsound, crazy. 

slav Halliwell, Adit, Unsound, unwell, East 
Amy Prw. Eng. Dial. Sock Adlel* -dl] weak, shaky; 
said of a fence the posts of which have become loose. 

O. Comb. 

1. Addle-brain, addle-head, addle-pate ; one 
whose head it addled, a stupid bungler. 

edoi Death of Huntmetm 1. i. m Had. DodsL VIII. »>* 
I and my mates Like addle-pates. 114s ‘Smectymnuus’ Vtk* 
die, Anne. Ha mb . Remonstr. | >6. eoc Call them if you will, 
Popish fooles, and addleheada i%Mim Mu loch Ogitvies 
xvfii. (1873' 141 It is quite too overpowering for such addle- 
pates as this gentleman and myself, silo Disraeli Bm» 
dymionl. viii. 71 'Nevermind LordWaverly and such addle- 
brains/ sadd Zenobia. 

8. Addle-brained, addle-headed, addle-pated, 
a . ; applied contemptuously to one whose intellect 
1 muddled. 


1630 J. Taylor (Water Poet) IVkt. ti. sss/s Let euery idle 
addle-pated gull With stinking sweet Tobacco etulve his 
skull. Rackkt Life of Wat iamsiu 1 66 Unstable people 

flock alter these coachmen-preachen, watchmakinm-preach- 
cfs,faarber-preacheni and such addle-headed companions, *848 
Dickkhs Lett. (x88o) I. aoa. 1 was quite addle-headed for the 
time being. 1864 Mattie, A Stray III. si a Two weak addle- 
pated mortals, only fitted for each other* sS66 Motley 
Dutch Re£ iv. v. 633 The addle-brained Oberstein had con- 


s enormous blunder which he had committed. 

8 . Addlo-headednoM, fatuity. 

* 0«5 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1849) III. 433 Calculate the 
addle-headedneaa of such inveterate old women, as should 
go about recommending to try Juno for dry nurse. 

Addle (ec-d’l), v. 1 [f. Addle a. \ cf. to sour , 
to wet, to cool, etc.] 

1. tram. To make addle ; to muddle ; to confuse 
(the brain) ; to spoil, make abortive. 

071a Otway C. Mar tux 11. ij. One bottle to his Lady’s 
health quite addles him. 1841 Dickens Lett. (cd. a) I. 43, I 
have addled mv head with writing all day. 1843 — B. Fudge 
(1866) I. x. 50 He addled . . his brain by shaking his head. 
1870 Sim PsoN.£r4. Shahs. 1. 97 His cold procrastination addled 
the victory of Lepanto, as it had formerly addled that of St. 
Quentin. 

2. intr. To grow addle (as an egg) ; also fig. 

sSia-ai Combe Dr. Syntax xi. (Chandos> 4a Though his 

courage 'gan to addle. He still stuck close upon his saddle. 
i8s9 Southey Pilgr. Compost. tv. Wks. VII. a66 Not one of 
these eggs ever addled. 1837 H. Miller Test. Rocks viii. 
337 For in still water, however pure, the eggs in a few weeks 
aildle and die. 

t Addle (icd’l), V. 2 Obs. or dial. [a. ON. odla, 
refl. 06 task to acuuire (for oneself) property, f. Mial 
property. Found only in northern writers, and 
now exclusively dialectal, but used everywhere from 
Leicestershire to Northumberland ; not in Scotland. 
(Spelt by some compilers of local glossaries eddle, 
after a false etymology in OE. cd-Uan a reward.)] 

1. tram. To acquire or gain as one's own ; to earn. 

e xsoo Ormulum 1610a He mm addlenn swa J>o maste wa 

bait ani) mann man addlenn. Ibid. 6s? 4 & heora le)he 
nirrh hemm been Radii. Jmnn itt Iss addlsdd. CX460 Tottme - 
ley Myst Cmc{f. ai8 If thou be kyng we shalle thank adylle. 
For we shalle sett the in thy sadylle. 1483 CatkoL Anglic. To 
Adylle : commereri, promereri, merer i, adl/ist i, mdouirere. 
1570 Levins Maui}. To addil, demerere : to addle, luermri, 
mereri. 1674 Ray N. Countrey Wds. a To A die or Addle; 
to Earn. x68o Trial [at York ] in Howell State Trials 
(18x6) VII. 1169 He would give me more than I could addle 
(that is, earn) in seven years. xSOg Brock ett Gloss. N. 
Country Wds.. Addle , Eddie . v. To earn by labour. Add- 
lings , labourers wages. xS6a In Chamber d JmL 30 Apr. sx6 
[West Riding of York] A good man 'll addle abool four shil- 
lings or four and sixpence a day. sflfa H arland Lasts. Lyrics 
76 He says he's adaled fifty pund, An bowt a kist an* clock. 

2. absol. Of crops : To produce, yield, ripen fruit. 

ido Tubser Husb. li. 6 Where Iuie imbraceth the tree 
vene sore. Kill Iuie, or else tree will addle no more. 1865 
Comh. Mag. July 31 Crons . . in Westmoreland, when they 
ripen well, are said to ‘addle well,' as if a notion of working 
and earning were implied. 

Addled (srd'ld \ppl. a. [f. Addli v.i + -xd. But, 
as it seems to have existed before the verb, it was 
perhaps originally, like newfangled, etc., an assimi- 
lation of the adj. to the participial form.] Become 
or made addle, as an egg, or brain. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vl 194 Eggs, wherof the 

d ones sink, and such as are addled swim; as do also 

1 that are termed hypancmiae , or wind eggs, sysa W. 

ers Voyage (X7i8) 376 They found the [turtle's) eggs 

addled in less than twelve hours, and in about twelve more 
they had young ones in them completely shaped and alive. 
173s Fielding Cm Card. Trag. u. nil Wks. 1784 II. 330 
My muddy brain h addled like an egg. s 068 Gao. Eliot 
Felix H. ax Things don't happen because they're had or 
good, else all eggs would be addled or none at alL 

Addlement (srd'lmfat). Jf. Addlsv.! + -my.] 
The process of addling or being addled. 

tflsp Helm Friends in Council Ser. 11. II. xL s86 The law 
of their addlement proceeds with adamantine vigour. 

AAdliBSM (ardlnte). [f. Addle a. + -mbs.] 
The quality of being addle as an egg ; putrefaction. 

17440. Adams Ned. OEstper. Phil 1 . iv. 146 App., Pervious 
to particles of air, whim., tend to produce. . at length, puts* 
fact io n, or the egg. 

(m^dlig), vb/.sb. 1 [f. Addli v.i + -ivo 1 .] 
Decomposition of an egg ; muddling of the vita 


105 

sfl«S B. A. Fob Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 1.-075 Aa unac* 
cmxafoble addling of the brains. 

t Addling (se*dliij), vbl.sb. Obs. or dial. [f. Addli 
o . 2 + -imLj Earning. 

czaoo Ormulum 17705 A 1 aflterr batt tin addlinng Us Na 
base, ns na mare. 1483 Cathoi. Anglic. An Addyuynge; 
m erituMtgmcia. 159a G. Harvey Pierces Suporerog. App, 3 
According to Chanoer's English there can be little aciiog 
without much gabbing, ite Coal-trade Terms, Nerthumb. 
4 Dark. 3 Add/ingt , A ^mngx.— Earnings, iflgg Whitby 
Gloss, (c^fis) Add/mfs, wages. 1 Poor addings,* small pay for 
work. ' Hard addlings,' money laboriously acquired. 

t Addoo m, v. Obs. [f. K-pref 1 x + Dooil v., 
probably in imitation of adjudge, award, where the 
pref. is etymological] To adjudge, to award. 

>890 Spenser F. Q. vu. vii. 56 Now fudge then, O thou 
greatest goddesse trew . . And unto me addoom that is my dew. 

Addorted fpl. a. Her. [As if pa. pple. 

of vb. addorst, f. L. ad to + dors-um back ; in imit- 
ation of Fr. adossJ.'] Turned back to back ; said 
of two animals, or objects, on a shield. 

XS7E J. Bosbewell A rmorie 11. 45 b. The fielde is sable, two 
Cranes Addorsed proper. 1766 Pomny Elem. Her. (1777) s.v., 
Addortcd, a. The corruption of the French won! adosst , 
and signifies born or set bark to back. 1787 — Heraldry 191 
Ruby, two Keys addorsed in bend . . the Arms of the Bishop- 
ric of Winchester. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Fop. x. 60 
Two Lions Rampant, placed back to back, are addorsed. 

Addoub, later f. adoub, Adub v. to equip. 

Address (idre’s), v. ; also 4-5 adreaa(e. [a. 
( 14 th c.) Fr. adressc~r, earlier adresce-r, adrece-r, 
adrecie-r (Pr. adreysar , Sp. aderezar , It. addins - 
tare) late pop. L. +adarictia-re, addiredia-re ; 
f. atl to -f drictuJ-re, dircctid-re to make straight 
or right, f. drictum, dir ic turn, directum, straight, 
right : see Dribs and Direct. The subsra. refash- 
ioning of 0 - to ad - occasional in the 15 th c. Fr., 
has been permanently adopted in Eng. : see An-.] 

Prim. sign. To straighten:— -I. To make anything 
straight -. then, to put things * straight' or right ; 
to put in order ; to order, prepare ; to array, 
clothe. II. To make straight the course of any- 
thing, to direct, to dispatch; to direct a letter, 
direct one's speech or oneself to, speak to. 111. To 
direct towards an object, apply to a purpose, to 
apply oneself. 

I. To make (a thing) straight or right. 

+1. Irons. To straighten up, to erect ; to raise, to 
set up. refl. To raise oneself, to stand erect, lit. 
and Jig. Obs. 

c *J7S Bassous Bruce vi. 173 How he sa hardyly Addressyt 
hym sgaine th&im all. *483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 87 (2 The 
first day that he was wasshen and bayned he addressid hym 
right up in the bassyn. *6ao Shelton Don Quixote I. uu L 
xi6 He arose, remaining bended in the midst of the way, like 
unto a Turkish Bow, without being able to address himself 

f2. To put (things) ( straight, ' or *to rights* to 
set in order; to order, arrange, draw up in line 
(a body of troops, etc.) Obs., but cf. Dribs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 065 His men addrauit he 


a6< 1 

e. *RS3 Ld. Berners Froissart I. ii ■ [He] mchyued 
many perilous a venture*, and dyuers great bate! lei addressed. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas l iv. ( 1641) 33/1 The suitefull 
Scorpion, next the Scale addreat. With two bright Lamps 
coven his kmthsombmt. 1598 R. Bahnpeild in Shahs. Cent. 
Praise a6 The rest Whose stately Numbers are so well 
odd rest. t6os Holland Pliny 1. 445 Put to their shifts, and 
forced for to addrease themielues, and range a nauall batteil 


t b. To right what is wrong ; to redress (wrongs), 
reform (abuses). Obs. 

sgsg Ld. Berners Froissart II. lxxx. [IxxvL] 838, I say 
not this to you, bycau*e ye iholde addresie my wrongs . . 
by hym ye maye be addressed of all your complayntea. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. m. Wks. 1851, 95 A Pur lament being 
call'd, to add res many things. 

+/>• To order or arrange for any purpose ; to 
prepare, make ready, reft \ To prepare oneself. 
Const to, unto, far. Obs., but see 111. 

1485 Caxton Paris 4 Vienne 40 Eche departed fro other for 
tadresae suche thynzes as to them ahold be necessarye. 1960 
Q. Elizabeth in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. x$8 II. 865 We will that 
you shall from time to time address several Schedules con- 
taining the names of all such liable Scholars. 1596 Chapman 
Iliad v. 730 And Hebe, she proceeds T address herchariot 
1833 H all Hard Texts 315 Those of Media addressed their 
Target for a present defence, sflflfl Lestranoe Chets. 1 . 1x7 
He. . did addrease himself for the stroke of death. 1676 Bum- 
yan Pilgr. il sox He addressed himself to go over the River. 
18x8 Byron Chitde Har. 11. Ixix. When he did address Him- 
self to quit at length this mountain-land. 

+b. tutr, (reft pron. suppressed). To prepare. Obs, 
15x3 Douglas Mneis vi. iv. a Sibillai* commandment Enee 
address!* perforate Incontinent. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. 
iv. xaS Let vs addreste to tend on Hectors heelea. 

+ 4. esp. To prepare or make ready with the 
proper attire ; to accoutre, array, apparel, or attire, 
for any special purpose or occasion ; in later usage, 
simply to clotne. (Const, to add reu a person In ; 
also of clothes addressing a person.) Obs. ; cf. Dribs. 

1393 Gower Coetf, L 100 As he her couthe best adresee 
In ragges, aa she was to- tore, c 14 aa Wyntoun Cross, vi. IL 
38 Theirs ryng, theirs sceptyre. end there crownys av de- 
votly Meet Or the! in-to theim be addrost Mil Douglas 
ASrteis nr. Iv. 40 [He] wmquhile theim gen Eeunyng end 
enotet, And faito gold eddies, efe foil cede poynt. 1067 
Jewel Dtf. Apol o gy 349 Teda softims addr eis ed has 


selfo in Mens epperelL xf§0 Yono Diana 157 Ksaabe end 
edrssse (lously Snepherdcsae) thy dike soft have. sStg l)i>. 
Hall Contemp. xxi 60 That souie which should be ad- 
dressed, e fit Bride for thine holy end glorious mejestie. 

Qoarlss Arg. 4 Parth. 63 A Pilgrims weed har iTvelefts 
limbs eddrest from head to foot 
b. To jpot on (a garment), to don. (Also with 
on.) Obs. or arch. 

I5E3 Dougias As nets xl x. R Turn us hym Mlf, sis fen as 
ony field, full blasely eddressyt on his weid. «8sg Browning 
Paraselene iii. 81, 1 have addresaed a frock of heavy maiL 
II. To direct. 

1 5. To make straight the course or airik of (any- 
thing) ; to direct ; to aim (a missile). Obs. except 
as a techn. phrase in Coif, * to address the ball.' 

< *374 Chaucer Boethius v. (1360.1x84 b/x As men set ne the 
Carter worching in the touroing, end in the attempting or 
edressing of his certs or chariots. 1483 Carton Gold, Leg. 
*04/3 My creese shell shews my beds to therth end addreme 
my feet to heuen. 1310-41 Sis T. Wyatt Poet. Wkt. toy 
Sinners I shall into thy ways address. ig|8 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. v. (1641) 4 a/a If without wings we fly . . Through 
hundred sundry wayless ways eddresL *601 Sham. TweL 
N, t. iv. 15 Therefore, good youth, address thy gait untoher. 
1676 Hobbes Iliad sso Paris . . To him an arrow unper- 
ceiv’d eddresL *677 Milton P. L. ix. 496 So spake tlie 
enemy of mankind end towards Eve Addressed nb way. 
9785 Pore Odyss. xiil 19 Then ell their steps eddrest To 
sep rate mansions. s88y Comh. Mag. Apr. 494 The moment 
La golfer) begins to *addreas' his bell, m it U called, he ex- 
pects that as a matter of course, everybody near bun will 
become dumb end motionlesa. 

6 . To direct (any one) to go (to a person or place), 
to send, dispatch ; to refer, introduce. Still said 
of a ship. 

*478 Caxton Jason n, 1 pray yow if ye lino we any in this 
centre that hit may plese yow to adrease me to them. *530 
Palscb. 417/a 1 am nowe out of the waya. who shall nowe 
wJrcsae met 1570-87 Holinshed Scot. Ckron . IL iq King 
Edward addressed his orator* into Scotland. x66o Evelyn 
Mem. 1x857) 1. 355, 1 addressed him to Lord Mondaunt. 
*7x5 Bubnrt Hist, awn Times 11833) L 985 He was addressed 
first to the Earl of Clarendon. iflSe Charter-party, Ship to be 
addressed to Charterers or their Agynts at port of discharge. 
+ b. reft. To direct one's course, to make one’s 
way; to betake oneself. Obs. tSce 111.) 

X475 Caxton Jason 30 He addressid him on that parte 
where he iwwe the banyer royalL 1576 Lambabob Peramk 
Kent (i8a6> 137 Into lutlie whether wnrde he addressed 
himself with all speede. 1647 Fuller Holy War il Hi 46 
Such pilgrims as were disposed to return addressed them- 
selves for their country. 1683 Brit. Spec. LHe] addressed 
himself to the British King Arviragus. 

7. To send as a written message to (some one) ; 
to write (anything) expressly that it may reach 
and be read by some one; to destine, inscribe, 
dedicate. To address a Utter to one : To write 
and send it ; in modem usage also, techn. to write 
on the outside the name and residence of the j>cr- 
son to whom it is addressed, to 'direct' it. 

1636 Healey Epictetus Ep. D«d , [He] ever wiaht if these 
ensuing were published, they might onely bee addressed unto 
your Lordship. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan n. xxliL ia6 For 
the Advice is addressed to the Sovereign only. 177a Junius 
Lett. Ixviii. 355 This letter is addressed not so much to yon, 
as to the public. 1855 Pbkscott Philip 1 1 (1857) L il 19 
Previous to his emboncation Charles addressed a letter to 
hb son. 1M0 P. O. Guide 16 Letters for well-known* firms 
and persons in London are sometimes addressed ‘London’ 
only ; but thu practice often causes delay. 

6 . To direct spoken words to any one ; (imply- 
ing that they arc meant expressly far him). 

a. tram. To address prayers, vows, a speech, 
words (to a person), 

1490 Caxton How to Die 17 The araysons and prayers 
whiche [thel] adressen vnto our lorde. 1654 Baku Lett. 
Balaac tiL 134 They have addressed incense to Apes and 
Crocodiles. 1684 Dbyden Tkrm. August, a Hb usual morn- 
ing vows had just address'd. 17*8 Pore Iliad v. 38 When by 
the blood-stain’d hand Minerva press'd The God of battles, 
and this speech address’d. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
633 Her husband received her very coldly, and addressed 
almost all hb discourse to Clarendon. 1B5B O. W. Holmes 
A utoernt xi. 109. 1 never addressed one word of love to the 
schoolmistress. 

b. reft. To address oneself in speech (to a person). 
1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 33 God eddrest him to men fat 

more nature) and familiar ways. 1751 Fielding Amelia 
in. iv. Wks. 1784 VIII. 371 Some on board were addressing 
themselves to the Supreme Being. 1855 Maurice Proph. 
4 Kings xvii. 903 To all there different tendencies of the 
people s mind, Isaiah addresses himself. 1858 De Quincpy 
WhiggisM Wks. VI. 41 To consider the Doctor as addressing 
himself exclusively to the lady of the house. Mod. He 
addressed himself to the raportera 
f o. intr. (by omission of obj. or refl. pron.) To 
address to a person. Also techn. to present a formal 
address, and to ‘ pay addresses,’ to court. Obs. 

s6og Snake. Lear 1. L 193 My Lord of Burgundie, We first 
addresse toward you. 17x3 Guardian Na 45 (im6j 1 . 194 A 
man of greater fortune than she could expect wodfd address to 
her upon honourable terms. 1719 Burnet Hist, own 7 'bnos 
II. 3a Yet they addressed to him against It 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison IV. xxxix, Mbs Clements b addressed to by 
a Yorkshire gentleman. 1756 Hume Hist. Eng. vii. (1767) 
5x4 The Gommons . . addressed against the King's guards. 
1705 Tuck sa Lt. of Nat. II. 686 If either he had addressed 
to the studious, or I been to write for the better sort 
d. tram, (by omission of to) To speak directly to. 
Also with inf. phr. To request (the sovereign) In 
a formal address. 

1718 Pom Iliad v. 5x8 And, calling Venus, tans address’d 
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his child. nk Priestley Matt , f Spir. I. PreC u la printed 
publications we, in fact, eddies* au the world, stay Hallam 
Com/. /ftW. xl. (1876) II. 380 The Common* . . instantly ad- 
dressed the king to disband his army. 2839 Die Qunscmr 
Cason Wka X. m The custom was that the candidate 
should address every votor by name. 186a Lu. Brougham 
Brit. Cmstit. xv. 938 An o b seq u i ou s assembly, which ad- 
dressed him to take die title or King. Mod. Address the 
chair I 

•. To deliver a prepared speech to a company or 
meeting (extended to any speech appealing to an 
audience). 

sift Macaulay Hut. Eng. 1. vi. ao8 He now addressed the 
House of Peers for the first time. 1870 Crown Hist. Eng. 
8«8 Mr. Hunt began to address the assembly amidst a pro- 
found silence. Mod. Messrs. Fawcett and Holmes will ad- 
dress their constituents on the work of the session. 

III. (Special development of 3 influenced by 6 .) 
+ 8. tram , To apply, direct, or turn (to some 
object or purpose). Obs. 

tjtl Gowks Corf. HI. sit Where stant the verray her- 
diesse, There mote a king his herte adresse. 1481 Caxtom 
Aiyrrour 1. xiv. 43 The axe doeth nothynge but cutte And 
he that holdeth it addreseith it to what parte ha wylle. 2392 
Gabbard Art of IVatre 300 To carry Ladders and such 
Engines, to addresse and ream them to the breach. 

10. rejl. To turn oneself with preparation, ta 
apply oneself, to direct one's skill or energies {to 
some work or object). 

1393 Gowks Con/. III. 959 And he, which all him hadde 
adressed To lust, toke thonne what him liste. c seag Skelton 
Ant . Scottes 89 And now to begyu I will me adrss, To you 
renenyng the somme of my procev 1998 Parismus 1. ( 1061 ) 
31 Pamtnus and the rest of the company addressed them- 
selves to that pastime. 1833 Br. Ham. Hard Texts 348 
The captive /ewes . . shall soon addresse themselves tn their 
naturae. 17(1 Watts hnpnrv. Mind i. (1801) 3 To address 
yourself to the work of improving your reasoning powers. 
s8s6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. iv. 10 We may address our- 
selves to revelry. 1849 Macaulay lint. Eng. 11. 67 These 
men addressed themselves to the task of subverting the 
treasurer s power. 

tU- intr. (by suppression of red. pron.) To turn 
the attention to, set about. Obs. 

Milton Divorce iv. (185c) 28 Which I shall forthwith 
addresse to prove. 17ns Pore Odyss. vi. 13 1 But Pallas now 
add rent To break the bands of all-composing rest. 

Address (Adre-s), sb. [partly a. Fr. adresse, f. 
adresse-r ; partly f. ling. vb. Address.] 

I. Preparation. 

1 1. The action of making ready, the state of 
being ready, preparation. Obs. 

1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 408, I beheld a present repre- 
sentation of addresse unto a terrible judgement. 1863 9 
Boylb Reft. Ep. Ded., Your Importunity ingaged me (though 
not to the address) yet to the Publication of these Papers. 
1871 Milton Samson 731 But now again she makes address 
to speak. 1673 Lady* Catting Pref. a The Spartans not- 
withstanding their ready address to Empire . . could have but 
half a happiness. 1788 Pnikstlby Led. Hist, a o By proper 
address, they are as capable of entering into any subject of 
speculation as they ever will be. 

+ 2. That which is prepared ; an appliance. Obs. 
1398 Barret Theor. Warns v. iii. 131 Bridges, barks and 
boats, and other Addresses and engines., to be framed to 
passe riuera. 

f 8. Array, attire; dress. Obs. 

139a Wyrlbv Armories, too Foorth I proceed in order dad. 
In weldie armet right fair addresse. i860 Br. Hall Rem. 
Whs. 203 Secondly, here must be a light address ; no Man 
that goes to sojourn in a strange Country will carry his 
lumber along wuh him. 

4. General preparedness or readiness for an 
event : skill, dexterity, adroitness. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas u vi. (1641) 50/1 The quick, 
proud Courser, which the rest doth passe For apt address. 
i8aa Bacon Jut. Csss. Wks.(Bohn) 409 His ready address to 
extricate himself both in action and discourse : for no man 
ever resolved quicker, or spoke clearer. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
I. 94 Being built exceedingly reclining, by a rare address of 
the architect. 1710 Stickle Tatter No. 3 p 6 His Royal 
Highness employs all his Address in alarming the enemy. 
177! Mm Buhney Evelina 1. 169 The prisoner had had the 
address to escape. 1809 Scott Antia. xxx. ao8 Miss Griselda 
. . had not address enough to follow the lead. 1830 Mkriv alk 
Hist. Rom. Em*, lviu. (1865) VI. 310 With the chArms of 
beauty she combined the address of an accomplished in- 
triguer. x8ss Pkescott Philip II (1 837) I. vi . 93 The French 


Jemjt IxxL 606 His address was to his brother's house in 
Sufiblk. Mod. This letter is to your address, 
ft. The act of addresaing or betaking oneself 
to guy one; recourse, application, approach for 
any object. Obs. 

s8m Cotur., Ache rnmem ent , an add r ess e , introduction, 
entna, iiigression. 1881 Bramhall Just Vised. iii. 35 To 
make his first addresse for justice to a secular Magistrate. 
1999 Nelson Pest . 9 Fast* x. (1739) 177 Our A d d r es ses to 
Heaven art represented by Frankincense. 

0. tsp. Dutiful or courteous approach to any 
one, courtahip to a sovereign (obs.) or a lady. Now 
always in the plural, as in to fay one's addresses 
to a lady. 

1333 in Stiype EccL Mem. I. 344 The king looked for ad- 
dress : and was well pleased when he had it from such as 
had a repute for learning. 1883-9 Boylb Reft. tv. xix. 984 
Procuring her to be haunted by some . . and to make an 
address which aims but at the Portion, not the Person. 
1749 Richardson Clarissa II. hi. ix She did not dislike hit 
address, only the manner of it. *949 Fielding Tom Jones 
(1775) III. 93 To moke sham addresses to the older lady. 
1894 Thackeray Newcomet I. 17 The black footman perse- 
cuted her with his addresses. 

10. Manner of speaking to another, bearing in 
conversation; accost. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk h Sefv. 17 With a goodly income of 
I .earning, and a right handsome address of words, and well 
air'd periods. 17x8-8 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 90 1. 61 
A princess of great address and good breeding. 1733 John- 
son in /H«nur«(iBi6i I. 940, 1 was overpowered . . by the en- 
chantment of your address. 1807 Craube Flattery 1 1 And | 
who that modest nymph of meek address? i«5x Carlyle j 
J. Sterling ir. iL (1879) 93 His address, I perceived, was 
abrupt, unceremonious. 

11. A discourse specially directed to any one, 
a formal speech of congratulation, resoect, thanks, 
petition, etc., esp. the formal reply of tne llou-e of 
Lords or Commons to the Royal Speech at the 
opening of Parliament ; and, in modem usage, a 
set discourse, a 8 ]>eech addressed to, or apjiealing 
to an audience. (Expressing less oratorical style, 
than a speech ; less systematic treatment of a theo- 
logical subject than a sermon.) 

1731 Chambers Cycl., Address f u discounte presented to 
the king, in the name of a considerable lxxly of bis people. 
1739 Korrrtson Hist. Scot. I. iL 154 They joined with this 
view, in an address to the regent 1833 Prescott Philip If 
(1857) I. iL 28 The magistrates of the cities through which 
he passed welcomed liim with complimentary addresses. 
xBto Crown Hist. Eng. 808 Lord Liverpool moved the 
Addrem . . the debate fasted two nights, the Address being 
finally carried by a majority of 163. 187a A. J. Ellis in 

Trans. Phi/oi. .Voir. 1877, 1 To make our Anniversary con- 
form to those of other Teamed Societies, by delivering an 
annual address. Mod. The proceedings consist of prayer, 
singing of hymns, short and stirring addresses. 

AddrOffiMd i&dre’st), ///. a . ; also addrest. [f. 

Ad drkns v . + -KD.] 

+1. Erected, raised. Obs. 

>993 Sfenser Colin Clout 563 She . . like a goodly beacon 
high addresL 

T 2. Well-ordered, accomplished. Obs. 

1473 Caxton Jason 19 Jason the most adreshid knight 
that euer was in mirmidone. 1396 Spenser F. Q. l xl i 1 
Full jolly knight he seenide, and wel addresL 1397 Daniel 
Civile Ware* (1717) 11. 13 Never this Island better peopl'd 
stood, Never more Men of Might, and Minds address'd. 
f3. Made ready, prepared, ‘dressed,’ qb food. Obs. 
1387 Tkevisa Higdon (1327) 1. xlii. 42 b In Urytayne ben 
hote welles wel arayed ana adressed to the use of mankymL 
2367 Maplkt Greene Forest 84 The Ele being killed & ad- 
dressed in wine whosoeuer chaunceth to drinke of that wine 
so vsed, shall euer after lothe wine. 1397 Shake. 9 Hen. IV , 
iv. iv. 5 Our Nauie is addressed, our power collected. 1833 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 394 They were accordingly addressed 
for their execution upon tne third part of the inhabitants. 

4. Arrayed, attired, trimmed, dressed, arch. 
sxmGowrr Conf. I. 134 The better addressed and arreied. 
1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. (1493) xu. iiL 411 A goshawke 


is adressyd wyth dyuersyte of pennes and fetheres. 2313 
Douglas JEtteis x. xiii. 178 His pillow lokkis brycht, That 
ayre was keinmyt and adnresaif rychL 1307 Daniel Civile 


beauty she combined the address of an accomplished in- 
triguer. 2833 Prescott Philip II (1 B57) I. vi . 93 The French 
commander nad the address to obtain instructions to the 
same effect from his own court 
II. Direction. 

6 . The action of directing or dispatching (to a 
person or place). Still said of ships. 

288a Charter-party, Ship to be addressed to Charterers or 
their Agents at port of discharge, paying 3% address com- 
mission. 

f 6 . The action of sending a written message, of in- 
scribing or dedicating what has been written. Obs. 

Milton Divorce Tntrod. (1847) 293/a The address of 
these lines chiefly to the parliament of England might have 
seemed inareteful. 1663 Gebbiee Counsel c 8a, The Addresse 
of this little Treatise to your Lordship. 1743 Addison Italy 
[l] can have no other Design in this Address than to declare 
that I am your lordship's most obliged . 

7. The direction or superscription of a letter, etc. ; 
the name of the person and place to which it is 
addressed or directed ; the name of the place to 
which any one’s letters are directed. 

IJM Buugsll Spectator No. 177 r 6 Having learnt the 
Huuner’s Addresse, I went directly to her house. 2848 Vest. 
Creation (ed. 3) 31a The number of letters put In without 
addressee is year by year the same. 2883 Thackeray Pen- 


ayre was keinmyt and adnresaif rychL 1307 Daniel Civile 
Wares vi. xxviiL When faire Kuropa Kate With many goodly 
Diadems addresL s8ao Shelley Sens. Plant, so The rose 
like a nymph to the hath add rest, Which unveiled the depth 
of her glowing breasL 
6. Directed, dispatched, aimed. 

*99® Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. iL (1641) 14/9 Anon, from 
North to South, from East to West, With ceasless wings, 
they drive a ship addresL 2793 Sm baton Edystoue L ightko. 
1 15 The large copper plate print addressed to Prince George 
of Denmark. 2820 Southey Kehama x. 91 WVs. VIII, 84 
The shaft, unerringly add rest, Unerring flew, and emote 
Ereenia's breast 

6 . Directed as a letter, superscribed with the 
name of the person for whom it is intended. 

Mod. The letter baa been posted Insufficiently addressed. 
An addressed envelope was found in his pockeL 
t Addre'BBMntM. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.+ 
•ness.] The quality or state of being addressed or 
prepared; preparedness. 

2833 O'* Hall Hard Texts 378 His ready addressedneaaa 
to tne gracious works of his medlatorshlp. 7 
Addreiiei (&dre«P). [f. Aduiubm v . + -ee.1 
The person to whom a letter or other commercial 
document is addressed. 

a 2898 De Quikcky Whs. VI. 328 Out of five thousand ad- 
dressees, if mne-tentha declined to take any notice of his 
letters. 1880 P. O . Guide 933 When the addressee resides 
beyond the free delivery, porterage is charged. 


Addwiltr (idrrssu). [f. Address v. + -ibL] 
One who addresses $ one who sets right {obs .) ; one 
who pays addresses (obs. \ ; the signer or deliverer of 
an address; the person who addresses or directs 
a message or letter to any one. 

(i 498 Addressees* is quoted.] 2881 Lvttmei.l Brief 
Ret. (18571 1. 100 The addressers . . adjourned to the DiviU 
tavern, and there signed the addresse. 2748 Richabobon 
Clarissa xvii. (1811) 11. 21a It is dangerous to be laid under 
the sense of an obligation to an addresser's patience. 1844 
Ln. Cock burn Jmt. II. 86 As an addresser of the lower 
orders— he has no existing equal 1881 Echo 7 Nov. 4/8 
Adrt., Envelope and circular addressers. 
tiddniNMBI. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 4* 
-Efts.] A female addresser, who directs or sets 
right. 

2493 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de Worde) 1. xlii. 69 bb, Our 
lady . . the very adresseressc of theym that ben out of the 
wave. 

Addressing (Adresiy\ vbl. sb. [f. Addrkhs V. 
+ -inqI.) The action of righting, preparing; acting 


with address or dexterity (obs). ; of directing or 
shaking directly to. iNow mostly gerundial.) 

' 2801 Br. Uablow Set m. Faults Crosse Pref. 3 The address- 


setting in the nearest and readiest course, a s6Ba in Roxb. 
Ballads IV. 956 With Abhorring and Adreming their time 
is spent 2843 Cari.yi.k Cromwell (1872) I. 99 Immense 
sutnptuosities, addressings, knight-makings, ceremonial ex- 
hibitions. Mod. Blameofbr wrongly addressing the letter. 

Addrffiffiffii&g (Adresii)), ///. a. [f. Address v . 
■mno 2 .] Forming a straight line; preparing; 
directing ; issuing an address. 

13*3 Ln. Berners Froissart I. ccxii. 937 All lies addressing 
tu the landes . . we helde in the tyme of the sayd treatye. 
1703 Perry Hist. ColL Am. Col. Lh. I. 156 The addressing 
Clergy have the general favor of the people. 2973 Burke 
Pres. Disiont. Wks. II. 989 An addressing house of commons. 

tAddreudon. Obs. rare. [f. Address in 
imitation of forms like oppr css-ion, confession, ag- 
gression .] The direction of one’s course. 

2398 Chatman Iliad vi. 371 (1837) I. 247 My wife with her 
advice inclin'd This my addression to the field. 1613 — 
Odyss. 1. 438 To Pylos first be thy addression then. 


tAddre'llly, adv. Obs. rare — l ; 5 adresly. [f. 
Address sb. + ly^.] With good address, courteously. 

cx 493 Wyntown Cron. ix. xxvii. 317 Commendyt heily.. 
his manere As he hym hawyt adresly. 

Addra 'Ifment. Obs. [a. Fr. adressement ; f. 
adresser to Address.] The act of addressing. A. 
Putting right, adjustment, b. Direction or dedi- 
cation of a writing, o. Of the face or outward 
Attention : Attitude, d. Of the mental attention : 
Devotion of attention, application. 

* 9*9 Q. Margaret of Scot 1 . 1. 360 After the good addrm- 
ment of that your borderers anti your commissioners con- 
cludes. *839 Lo rp Per sees 29 Wc make addressment to the 
third Tract . . which layeth downe their I -aw. 1642 Urath- 
wait Eng. Gentlew. lied., This addressement of mine [my 


, This addressement of mine [my 


book) to his daughter. 1646 J. Gregory Notes on Script. 
Bi Tne Great Atonement was performed towards the East, 

S uite contrary to all other manner of addressnient in their 
evotion. 

Addressor (ftdre-sai, - 5 :j). [f. Address v . + 
-or.] One who signs or joins in signing a formal 
address ; one who addresses a formal document, as 
the addressor of a Letter of Credit. 

2891 New Disc, ef Old Intreague Introd. 5 With greater 
Gust than our Addressor* sold Tneir Liberty for Lusl 2808 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 64 A meeting of the addresson 
had nominated him as their chairman. 

Addreifff (kdre si), a. ttonce-wd. [f. Address 
sb. + -XL] Having the character or aspect of an 
address, or speech directed to an audience. 

2870 Echo 93 Nov., Upon the unsectarian point their utter- 
ances are * adarewy.' 

t Addubita tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. addubi - 
tation-em a doubting, f. addubi Id -re to incline to 
doubt, f. ad to, towards + dubitd-re to Doubt.] 
The suggestion of a doubt. 

2832 Gouge Expos. Ps. cxvL (2868) 78 The manner of ex- 
pressing his profession is by a rhetorical addubitation. 2833 
— Hehr. (1866) 1. 3x5 By way of addubitation or supposition. 

Adduce (hdiM s), v. fad. L. addftc-Ire to lead 
to, to bring forward or allege ; f. ad to + ducifre to 
lead.] To bring forward (verbally) for considera- 
tion, to cite, to allege. 

2826 N. Brent Hist. Counc. Trent (1699) 543 For better 
proofe many authorities of the Fathers were adduced. 2878 
Trouts, at Crt. Spain 88 Though all that I have adduced, 
be sufficient to convince every disinterested person. 2780 
Robertson Charles V, HI. vul 88 Inproof of this they ad- 
duced many arguments. 2806-32 A. Knox Rem. (2844) 1- 90 
He adduces Martin Luther as an instance of clearness re- 
specting justification. s 8 m Bowen Logic ix. 205 Supported 
by better reasons than he has been able to adduce. 

AdduOMble (idiw-s&b’l), a. [f. Adduce + 
-able.] Another form of Adduoiblk, on analogy 
of adjectives in -able not adopted from L. 

2869 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. z The tepid improvement • • 
is confirmed by such statistical facts es are adouceable. 
AddUOM (&di<?-8t), ppl. a. [f. ADDUCE + -ED.] 
Brought forward in a statement, cited, alleged. 

279a Pa ley Har. Paul. Rom. IL 27 The taro oongrultfae 
last adduced depend upon the time. 2880 Fambax Orig. 
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{f 9 * ms Attempt* have, indeed, been nude to connect 
Hebrew and Suisknt, but the adduced point* of peculation 
are . . few and dubious. 

MdUOtnt i&difl*s&nl), a. Phys. [ad. L. ad- 
dment-em, pr. pplc, of addUc-gre ; see Adduce.] 
Drinking or drawing towards a given point or 
common centre ; attribute of the muscles, called 
Adduotokm. Opposed to abducent. 

*94 C with a* Physiognomy in Phil. Tran*. XVIII. xao 


*8M Ho lost Abcedmrium, Addoulce or mitigate with ewet- 
nos, Permute**, r i«c G. H aiviv 6 'ewdi xv. 69TI1M would 
1 10 my melody addoulce. 1817 Minrmeu Ducter, To Ad- 
doulse, or mitigate with sweetenesse, Pr. mdtUmlcir. ad- 
doucir; It. addrtcirt. idea Bacon Henry VI /, 90 With 


them aee Uiew loved Liquor in the Glam. 1713 Dkrham 
Physico- Theol. iv. iL 99 which la the case of the Adducent 
and Abducent Muaclea (of the eye). *43 Wilkinson 
Swedenborgs Anim. Kingd. I. viU. as] The gland* have four 
vessels, two adducent or afferent 

Addnoer (ftdi/7-sai). [f. Adduce + -kbI.] One 
who adduces, or brings forward in a statement. 

itso CoLRRioas Friend (1865) 115 Principle*, from which 
the adaucera of these argument* loudly prole** their dissent. 
*®*7 — Ett ‘ m aWM r * HU * 1*8501 III. 95J The charge, as for 
n* it allowa even a plausible excuse for the adducer, implies 
a complete ignorance. 

Addnoibla (iditfslb'l), a. [f. Adduce, as if 
ad. assumed L. *adducibil-is, vbl. adi. f. adduc-lrc ; 
cf. conducibilis . See -hle.] Capable of being ad- 
duced or produced in a statement. 

*799 CoLBttioog Ess. on own Timex ( 1850) II. 344 The only 
argument . . which . . is fairly adduclble against it. 

Adduct (adtrkt), v. Phys . [f. L. adduct - ppl. 
stem of adduc-gre to lead to : see Adduce.] To 
draw towards a common centre or median line. 
a 1936-9 Todd Cyct. Anat . 4* Phys. 1 1. 5*8/1 When the thumb 
is adducted the first dorsal interosseous protects consider- 
ably. 1870 W. Adams in Lancet 13 Aug. 116/9 The thigh is 
flexed atul adducted so that the knee is drawn across die 
opposite thigh. 

Adducted ( fid tr k ted), ppl. a. Phys. [f. prec. 
-1- -f.d.] Drawn towards the median line. 

9836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. II. 790/a The limh . . be- 
came so strongly adducted as to cross the median line. 187a 
Huxi.ry Physiol, vii. 174 A limb.. is adducted, when it is 
brought to the middle line. 

Adduction 1 idir hfin). [a. F r. adduction ( 1 6th 
c. in Utt.), ad. med. L. adduct idn-em, n. of action, 
f. adduegre : see Adduce.] The action of bringing 
to or towards. 

+ 1. The action of bringing a thing to something 
else ; spec, the alleged bringing of our Lord’s body 
and blood into the elements, transuhst&ntiation. Obs. 

1638 Featley Transubst. 18* Such an adduction importeth 
oncly a translocation. 

2. The action of adducting ; in Phys. the oppo- 
site of abduction. 

1696 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1830) 343 The bending 
of a line ia either the adduction or induction of the ex- 
treme part*. 1666 J. Smith Solomon's Old Age (1676)6* 
If we consider how they (the muscles] can stir the limb 
inward, outward . . can perform adduction, abduction. 1709 
IIlair Osteogr. EUph. in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 199 The 
motion of the Humerus . . is rather Flexion and Extension, 
than Adduction or Abduction. 187a Huxley Physiol. viL 
174 The different kinds of movements which the lever* thus 
connected are capable of performing are called . . abduction 
and adduction. 

3. The action of adducing or bringing forward 
facts or statements. 

1764 Swinton in Phil. Trans. 1,1V. 390 The Chaldee term 
being of the singular number . . the adduction of it seems 
altogether impertinent. 1836 J. Oii.bkbt Chr. Atonem. iL 
( 185*) 44 The adduction of such parts of Scripture as furnish 
an obvious ground for the conclusion, i860 Gossk Rom. Nat, 
Hist. 380 These attribute* are so characteristic . . that . . 
their adduction gives a measure of authority to the statement. 

Addnctive (aduktiv), a. [f. L. adduct - ppl. 
Mem of adduc-gre + -ivy, os if ad. L. +adductTvus : 
see Adduce.] Tending to lead towards, bringing 
to something else. Formerly applied spec, to the 
change said to be wrought in transubstantiation. 

s6*9 Fkatlky Transubst. 189 Suarez drive* this nayle to 
the head, by a meere adductive action. 1694 Jan. Taylor 
Real Pres. (1836; 659 If wo ask what conversion it is .. at 
last it is found to be adductive. 1674 Brkvint Saul at 
Ruder 41 x For bringing their Imaginary Christ from Heaven; 
which is the English of their Adductive Motion. 1853 P. J. 
Hailey Mystic. 90 The achate, wealth adductive, and the 
mind Of the immortals gladdening. 

Adductor (dedtr ktw ). Phys . [a. L. adductor 
a bringer to ; also in the Phys. sense.] A muscle 
which draws any limb, or part of the body, towards 
the trunk or main axis, or which folds or closes ex- 
tended parts of the body. Also attrib. with muscle. 

1746 Parsons Hum. Physiegn. L 17 in Phil. Trans. XLI V. 
The Adductor arises tendinous and fleshy from the edge of 
the Hole of the optic Nerve. 1836 Todd Cyct. Anal. 4 Phys. 
I. *96/1 There are lin birds] most commonly three adductors 
of the thigh. 1839 Carpkntbr Anim. Physiol, i. (187a) 41 
The animal forcibly draws them together by its adductor 
muscle. 

t AddU'lOB, v. Obs. Forms : 5 adouloe, 6 id- 
doulce, 7 addouloo, aduloe, odduloe. [orig. a. 
MFr .adoulcir, also written addoulcir ; (mod. adou- 
ctr) to sweeten late L. addulclre ; f. ad to 4 dultis 
sweet Subseq. refashioned after L.1 To sweeten, to 
render pleasant or palatable (a thing) ; to soothe. 


mollify (a person). 

1479 Caxtoh Jason *ob, 9 


1479 Caxtom Jason sob, Shalle not the Rigour. . of my 
noble lady be myned and adoulccd by my habonoant prayers? 


great show of their king's affection, and many sugared words, 
seek to addulce all matter* between the two kings. 1653 
Didoes Compl A mbass. *63 Theansweryou see., is addulced 
so much as may. sdsft Fulls* Ch. Hist. tx. *03 The Queen 
having lately Adulcednim with fair language. 1679 Pranck 
Add. Narrat. 18 For the adduldng and ascertaining his 
Friends and Partisans beyond the Seas. 1698 Phillips, 
Addoulce (French) to sweeten, mollifie, or an wage. (Not 
in ed. 1706.] 

-ado, suff. of sbs. 1 . a. Fr. -ade, ad. Pr., Sp. or 
Pg. - ada or It. -ata L. -dta, subst. use of fern, of 
pa. pple., as in pop. I.. strSta (sc. via) % paved wav, 
a 1 street.' The native Fr. form of this sutT. is Je, 
as in entrge, acoUe ; -ade appeared first in the adapt- 
ation of Provencal words in -ada, as ballads, l’r. 
ballada, and became established as the r eg. form in 
which Pr., Sp. or Pg. words in - ada, or their It. cog- 
nates in -ala, were adapted in Fr. In some cases these 
supplanted the native Fr. forms as accolade , ad. It. 
accollata , for OFr. acotee ; in mod. Fr. -ode has 
become a living suffix, on which new words are 
formed, as gasemnade, cannonade, fusillade. From 
Fr., words in - ade have been adopted in Eng., with- 
out change (exc. that the early ballade , salade, have 
become ballad, salad ) as in accolade , ambassade, 
ambuscade , arcade ; balustrade, bastonnade, brigade , 
cannonade, cascade, cavalcade , comrade, crusade, 
enfilade, escalade, esplanade, fanfaronnade, lemon - 
ade, marmalade, masquerade, palisade, parade, 
rodomontade, serenade, tirade. In imitation of these 
some have been formed in Eng. itself, os blockade, 
gingerade, orangeade. The sense is analogous to 
the pa. pple., and to Kng. sbs., in -ate, os acetate, 
mandate , syndicate ; hence a. An action done ; as 
in blockade, cannonade , fusillade , crusade, parade, 
tirade, b. The body concerned in on action or 
process; as in ambuscade , ambassade, brigade , caval- 
cade, comrade. 0. The product of an action, and, 
by extension, that of any process or raw material ; 
as in arcade, colonnade , masquerade, lemonade, mar- 
tnalade, pomade. 

Equivalent form*, all :-L. -Ata, appear in son-ata (a. 
arm-ada (a. Spt), iev-ee, soir.Ce is. Fr.), volley, arm-y 
(a. OFr. voice, armse *armata, armada, ar matte). 

2 . a. Fr. -ade, ad. (directly or through L.) Gr. 
-ad-a (nom. -ar) ; os in decade, no made. The or- 
dinary Eng. form of this suffix is -ad : see -ad i. 

8. ad. Sp. or Pg. -ado , or cogn. It. -ato , the mas- 
culine form answering to No. 1 above, and having 
a. the same meaning, as in brocade , embossed (stuff) ; 
or b. that of a person affected, as in renegade, one 
who has re-denied his faith. These also remain at 
-ado, cf. desperado . 

A-dead (&de*d), adv. and pred. a. [f. A -pref. 
1 1 -f Dead ; apparently due to form-assoc. w. a- live , 
asleep, a-cold, but not analogous.] Dead. 

1879 E. Arnold Light 0/ Asia xoi A* ye lie asleep *0 must 
ye he A-dead. 

t Adead-en, V. Obs. Forms: 1 adeadan, 
o-dydan, 3-3 adead-en. [f. A- pref. 1, intensive 
+ dedd-an to deaden. Cf. Gcr. er/odten.'] 

1 . trans. To kill, put to death ; deaden, mortify. 

rsooo jElfuc Gen. ix. 11 Ic nelle heononforfi eull flA*e 

ad y dan. c 1*30 Ameren Riwte 1 1* No king neuer nea kerinno 
]>et hit muhte adeaden. 

2 . intr. To die. 

ring Ancrtn RrwU 150 be bouh, hwon he adeadeS, he 
hwiteo wiSuten . . & worneo hi* rindc. A1 so god dede 
wul* adeaden forworpeS hire rinde, ket is, unhcleo hire. 

t Adeal. Obs. 4 -6 ; also adele, odell, adeale ; 
properly two words a deal, a part ; used in negative 

C h rases not a deal, never a deal « not, or never a 
it ; not at all. See Deal. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 640a This ought thee nuffice wele, Ne be 
not rebel never adele. Ibid. 7435 For he ne drede him not 
adele. 1430 Lvixi. Chron. Troy 1. vi. Some . . lyke it neuer 
adell. c i49» Lonblich Grail xxx. a*o And Salomon . . there 
a)ens spak neuere adcL 1334 Mohr Oh the Passion Wlcs. 
*557i 1369 /*, I double it neuer adeale. 

t Adea-th, adv. Obs., prop, phrase. [A prep. 1 
+ Death. Cf. a-live .] In death. 
c 1313 Shobbham 7 God thorwe miracles ketheth hit A-lyve 
and eke a-dethe. 

t Adea*re f v. Obs. [f. A- pref. i + Drave, OE. 
dcaf-ian to moke deaf.J To deafen, strike deaf. 

e 94° Rax. Lsechd. II. 38 AVIS earena adeafunge. c 1313 
Shobbham 103 Ac purgatorie and hclle hy beth So lyte by- 
leved, That what somevere men telleth, Ben throf al adeved. 

n A'deb. [Arab.] (See quot.) 

1743 R. Fococx Egyjbt 175 in (1753) Chambers Cycl. Sup/., 
Adeb, In commence, the name of a Targe Egyptian weight. . 
consisting of sxo okes, each of three rotolos, a weight [l.e. the 
rotolo] of 1 about two drains less than the English pound, 
t Adeca'Btio(k8 v a. Obs [f. Gr. dMnaor-ot 
impartial (vbl. adj. f. d priv. -f 8c kA(uv to bribe) 
4- -10. Also used subst.J * One that will doe iust 
howsocucr.' Cockenun i6a6. 


ABSKAXGIA- 

Adlifll (idfra). [ad L. adtm-gre to take to one- 
self from, take away, £ ad to + em-Sre to take; 
assimilated to Rideem.] To take away; spec, ia 
Pom. Law, to revoke the bequest of (a legacy, eta). 

1843 Stsfhxm Lana o/Eng.lhnob Wham a spedAc legacy 
is so adeemed, the legatee has no longer any claim under the 
will. s8Be Muibhsad Ul/iem xxiv. 1 09 A legacy that has 
been bequeathed may be adeemed either in the same testa- 
ment or in a codicil confirmed by it. 

A'doep (fidTp), adv. prop, phrase. \Kprtp> in 
Deep. J Deeply, deep. 

1830 Mss. Browning Poems II. «&6 We shout so adeep 
down creation's profound, We are deaf to God ■ voice. 

Adel, obs. t. Addle. 

II Adolantado (i^driontl da). [Sp., substantive 
use of pa. pple. of adelantar to advance, promote, 
f. adelante before, forward, f. ad to, at 4-*/ tbe4* 
ante before.] A Spanish grandee ; a lord-lieutenant 
or governor of a province. 

1399 Nashs Lenten Stttfe (1871) 09 As complete an Ade- 
lantado, as he that is known by wearing a cloak of tuft-taffeta 
eighteen years, site B. Jomson Alchemist ml UL (1616) 
641 (He U] an Adalantado, A Glenda 1783 RoasrteoH 
Amer. I. *58 Ferdinand., appointed him Addantado, or 
lieutenant-governor of the countries upon the South Sea 
1876 Bancroft Hist. l/.S. 1. iL 6a Marquez, nephew to the 
Ade lent ada 

II Adelastor (ledilse'stai). Pot. Tmod. f. Gr. dBtjk- 
or not manifest 4‘dor^p, -ipa star.] A provisional 
name for a plant of which the flowers are unknown, 
so that it cannot be as yet referred to its proper 
genus. 

1H6 Lindley ft Moors Treas. Bet. x8 All Addasters are 
therefore provisional names, to be abandoned as soon as the 
true name* of the plants *o called can be ascertained. 

Adeling. See Athelivo. 

Ad*lopod(e (fidrldppd). [f. Gr. Mhjkos not seen 
+ wd8a (sous) a foot.] * An animal whose feet are 
not apparent.' Craig 1847. 

II -MilpWa (fide lfifi) suffix. Bot. [Gr. -offeA^ln 
(in comb.) brotherhood, f. d8«*ip<Sr brother.] Col- 
lection of stamens into a bundle ; as in the iin- 
neean class-names Monadelphia, Diadelphia, Poly - 
adelphia. 

1848 CAarRNTRa Veg. Physiol. 1 456 The more or less com- 
plete union of the filaments of the stamens into bundles, or 
brotherhoods ; on account of which the termination adel/kta 
is applied to die number of such bundles. 

Aulphio (ide lfik), a. Bot. [ad. Gr. d8«A0««dr 
brotherly.] ' In Botany, having the stamens into a 
parcel or parcels.’ Craig 1847. 

Adelpholitft (Ide lldUit). Min. [mod.ff.Gr. 

brother 4- KlBot stone.] A Columbate of 
iron and manganese, found associated with Colam- 
bite in Finland. 

1868 Dana Mineral. 535. 

Adelphotu (idc lfos), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
brother 4- - 0 UH .1 Having the stamens grouped or 
united : generally in comp, as monadelphous , dio- 
delphous. 

s9S6 Hooks* ft Arnot Brit. FI. 151 Order Bryonia, 
Filaments. 3 — Adelphous. 1870 Bentley Bot . 049 The union 
of the filaments may take place in one or more bundles’, the 
number being indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the 
word adelphous 

Ademand, -mant, obs. forms of Adamant. 
t Adempt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. ademptus pa. 
pple. of adltngrt \ see Adeem!] Taken away, re- 
moved. 

1431-59 Trrvisa Higden (Roll* Ser.) 1. 17 Part is adempte 
and losio bro the slawthe of wryters. 1949 Latimer Seven 
Serm. bef. Edw. VI (1869) 54 without al sinister suspicion 
of anye tnynge in the same added or adempte. 1961 Queen 
Esther (i860) Our lyfe and godes from us were adempte. 
t Adamptaa, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 4 
•ed. Cf. exempted^ Taken away, adeemeu. 

1390 IL SwiNBUiN Testaments aBi The will of the testator 
is not presumed to be altered, nor the legacie adempted. 

Adftmptloil (fide-mjan). [ad. L. ademptidnsm 
n. of action, f adimgre : see Adeem.] 

1. A taking away ; mostly in Law, a revocation 
of a grant, or bequest. 

1990 H. Swinbuzn Testaments 077 Ademption i* a taking 
away of the legacie before bequeathed, c 1630 Jackson Creed 
iv. v. Wk*. 111. 43 Whether ademption of equal portions 
from things equal leave not such equality betwixt them as it 
found. 176a Burn Eccl. Law iv. 063 If a man gives a portion 
to hi* daughter by will, and afterward* advance* her with 
the like sum. it shall go in ademption of the legacy. 1880 
Mumhkad Ul/ian xxiv. | 39. 420 The word* of ademption 
were to be a repetition of those of bequest, with the addition 
of a negative. 

|| A'un. Phys. Obs. PI. aden-es. [Gr. dtyr, 
d 6 ty-a, on acorn ; a gland.] A gland. „ 

1 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xliv. He cut clean thorough the 
ugularie veins . .even unto the two Adenes, which are throat* 
cemels. 1706 Philufs, Aden (in Anat.) a glandule or kernel 
in an Animal Body ; some also take it for a swelling in the 
groin, the same as Bubo. 1779 Arm, Aden (not used) a 
glandule, a bubo. 

* Aden-, edenl-, adeno-, combining forms of 
prec. in Gr., mod. L and Eng. 

II Adenalgifo (edtose*ldgia). Med. [mod. L. £ 
Aden- 4 -aloia.] 1 Pain seated in a gland : a pain- 
ful swelling in a gland.’ Craig 1847. 
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. AA — !»■ 1 1 ■ (Uni^ rdM^mi), a. [ltd. 
nod. L uUni~fi>rwat, L Aium + »m<bii] Haring 
the form or appearance of a gland ; adenoid, 
ifa Maynb Mxg i» Lex. 

Aa«aOO*U (srdcn*isrt) Path. [mod. L Aouro- 
*f Gr. jr^A.7 tumour] An adenoid tumour ; see 
quot. under Adknoid. 

(In Syd. See Lex. 

. lataogrtpkf (edfay giifi). [£ Adeno- + 
•OHAPHT.jp Description of the glandular system. 

, IJM In Bailey. M) Chambers Cycl Sn \pp^ Adeno- 
grafhy, that branch or Anatomy which osscribes the glands, 
and glandular parts of the body. 

Adenoid (ardenoid), a . [ad. Gr. bBcvtmfy * 
glandular; f. dSir- gland + -form ; see -oid.] 
Gland-like ; glandular. 

1873 Klein tlandb. Physiol Lmb . UL 45 It remains to de- 
scribe the so-cdled adenoid tissue. By this term ieunderstood» 
a dense reticulum of branched cdleL the proccesee of which 
are short but of peat delicacy. 1S7I Bryant Surgery L 99 
Should a tumour be present in a gland . . the probability of its 
being an adenoid or glandular tumour cannot be overlooked. 
Adenoidal (®d*noldhl), a. [f. prec. 4- -al.] 
Having the appearance of a gland. 
Adeneleneelt« | dtooiip'dgikin l a. [LAdeno- 
loot + -10ALJ Of or pertaining to adenology ; deal- 
ing with the structure of the glands. 

tyagCwAMseas Cycl Supp H Adenography ..or the adeno- 

AdmologjCKa^ [f. Adeno- + -logy.] 

That part ofTnvsiology which treats of the glands. 

17SI Chamrkm Cycl. Sufp. t Adenography is the same with 
what some others call Adenology. 1)79 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Adenopathy (sedtarptyi). L’lath. [f. Adino- 
+ -patut, Gr. -waBia Buffering.] Disease of the 
glandular system. 

*•79 Syd Soc. Lex. sSfp Bryant Surgery II. 179 Adeno- 
pathy or bubo it a common complication of the simple as 
well as of the infecting chancre. 


Nmdu Spec. BriLy Cornwall (1708 55 For a na» 
sseiERuof thefar valor and adopted dianitye. they nave Caused 
SErpry of the exploytotTbe mdsS 3 faube window. 

t :Ade*ptioal v a. Ohs. pr Aodmst, after 
w$6agy ot chemist chemical, Mamet botanical.] Of 
or Jertaining to an Adeptist ; alchemical . 

wOm J. Ckamdlbr He kuo ut s OrieUrike 157 They who 
•tshfin Adepdcall things, do strive to promote their labour 
of modem by the objects ©fright Ibid. 7 Medicine AdepticaL 
ttm B assett Magus s6 According to the Adept ical philo- 

tAdrptioa. Ohs . Also adopolozx. [ad. L. 

adeptihn-em an attaining n. of action f. adipisci ; 
see Adept.] An obtaining, gaining, or attainment 
tf# Hall Ckrom, 03 JSdw. /K ( 1609) 339 Shh the adep- 
ckmof thoCroune. ring Bacon Adv. Learn, il ia Adaption 
oraaowne,byAnncsandTytla 1695 Lzstrange Charles /, 
8 Before frit adaption of the crown. 
tAta'pttfft. [f. Adept a. + -ist.] A professed 
adept, a skilled alchemist. 

IMS T. Chandler Hebmnts Oria trike 0 Hypocnttes, a 
man of a most rare gift, and a partaker with the Adeptists. 
1671 J. Webster MetaUerr. L r6 Lock’d up in the breasts of 
a few mystical authors or Adeptists. 17x5 Kersey Adepts or 
Adeptists, the obtaining sons of art, who are said to have round 
out the grand elixir, commonly called the philosopher’s stone. 


Veusds Story complete the proof of Mr. Thomson's poetical 
adeptness. 

Adeptshlp (ide ptjjip). [f. Adept sh. + -ship.] 
The condition or rank of an adept ; special pro- 
ficiencv. 

s88e Church Times 17 Feb. 104 Jesus In their system is but 
an Adept . . who gained his adeptship by an ascetic diet. 

Adequacy (ftrd/kwfiai). [f. Adequate a. : see 


Adequacy (sedfkwisi). [f Adequate a. : see 
-act.} The state or quality of being adequate 
or sufficient for any purpose ; sufficiency. 
xSoi Wyyill Intolerance, Their immediate effect was great : 


on the leaves ; glandular-leaved. 

Webster cites Hkmslow. 

Adcnot (sc ; dtaJo g\ a . [ad. rood l* adendsus, 
see Aden- and -oax.] Full of glands, glanduloua. 

do Mayme Exp. Lex. 

AdcMtolBy (sedfaytflmi). [f. Adeno- 4- Gr. -ro- 
pla cutting.] Dissection of or incision into a gland. 

dSenouf (srdfinas), a. Phys . [f. Aden- + -ovs] 
a* Adenose. 

1864 In Websteb. 

t Admit, V. Obs.~* [a. Fr. adente-r (Cotgr.) to 
mortioe, to fasten, f. a to + dent tooth.] 'To fasten 
{old word)* Kersey 1708. Bailey 1721 and 1800. 

I A lM M p (jdrfagi), tb.pl. [prop. sdj. pi. 
neut. of Gr. dhrypay-ot voracious (sc. animalta') f. 
Afiqv enough 4- -<payot eating.] A name applied to a 
family or group of Beetles, also called Carnivora, 
and divided into the two sections of Geodephaga 
and I/ydradephaga. An occ. sing, is Adephagan. 

1841 Beandb Diet. ScL 13 A dephagtuu, A dephaga, a family 
•f carnivorous and very voracious coleopterous insects. 

llAdCPC (se‘deps). [L., - fluid fat, grease.] 
Animal Tat, lard. 

1637 Phys. Diet., Adept, fatness. 1683 Salmon Dorvn 
Med. l 971 If you desire the Adept rather than the Spirit. 
1836 o Todd CycL Anat. 4 Phys. II. 817.% The texture of 
the ghtineus minimus resembled adept more than healthy 
muscular fibre. 

Adept (We pt), a. and sh. [ad. L. adept-us having 
attained, f. pple. of adipisci to attain, acquire ; t. 
ad to, at af~ to get.] 

A adj. Completely versed (in) ; thoroughly 
proficient; well-skilled. 

a 169s Boyle (J.) If there be really such adept philosophers 
se we are told of. i9Sfi H. Chokes Ariosto s Or/. Furioso 
xviii. clxxiv. I. S07 Where the learned Alpheus slept . . 
Physician, in astrology adept. 178a Cowter Hop* 330 Beaus 
adept in ev'rything profound, Dim of disdain. s86s L. L. 
Noble After Icebergs 393 S car e cr ows — a peculiar walk of 
art. In which the painter., became sufficiently adept to 
frighten ..the little creatures that pulled up the com. 

jB. eh. [In mcd. JL. adeptus was used subst. and 
assumed by Alchemists that professed to have at- 


skilled in all the secrets of his art.' J. iS99NAjiHB/.«/««^rse^'(*87i)s9 Her sumptuous 

attained to proficiency » anything. ”y*Ab“ SffSB: 

ss Nmdibrm l L 546 In Roskarucian lore as SETwTSS,; U vl -r. 


assumed by Alchemists that professed to have at- 
tained the great secret In Eng. the L. form was 
at first used, with pi. Adepti. ] Hence, ‘ He that is 
completely skilled in all the secrets of his art.* J. 
One that nas attained to proficiency in anything. 

1663 Butler Hudibras l L 546 In Rosicmcimn lore as 
learned, As he that Vers euteptu* earned, sfrtg in Phil 1 
Trmns, I. us The several proce s s e s of the reputed Adepti. 
1685 Lend. Go*, mmlxxit/4 Four Books . . concerning the 
secrets of the Adepts. 1704 T. Hearns Dnct. Hist. ied. 3) I. 
401 Unintelligible to ail nut Adepti. 1984 Reid IntelL 
Powers 11. viu. 97s Queens became adepts us Dcs Cartes' 
phtleeopby. 1831 Scott JCeniho. xviii. (1853) 193 Varney 
heard the adept’s door shut and carefully bolted. 1863 
Burton Booh Hunter 104 The greatest adepts abandoning 
the effort in despair. 

t Ade'ptad, ppl. a. Ohs. rare -* 1 . [f. prcc. 4- -m. 
Cf. adempt-ed.) Gained, acquired. 


the adequacy of it becomes continually more visible. xSja 

I. vell Prime. GeoL II. 300 We do not, therefore, anticipate 
that the reader . . will object to the adequacy of the cause 
prepared. 1870 Bowen Logic x. 336 The test of the adequacy 
of a Concept is its more or less complete enumeration of 
the essential qualities of the real thing. 

Adequate (erdfkw&l, a.\ also 7 admquat, 
adequate, [ad. L. aduantat-us equalized, pa. pple. 
of ad»quS-re\ see next.J Const, to ( with obs.). 

+ 1 . Equal in magnitude or extent; commensu- 
rate ; neither more nor less. Obs. 

i6aB T. SrsNCss Logick to8 Those things are equall . . 
which are adequate in magnitude, xfifie Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 140 He grew so tall in suture, that a hole was 
made for him in the ground, to stand therein up to the 
knees, so to make him adequate with his fellow-workmen. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 311 No finite Being can be 
an adequate Image of an infinite Being or Perfection. 1790 
Johnson Rambler No. 150 f j Acquisitions of man are not 
always adequate to the expectations. 

2 . Commensurate in fitness ; equal or amounting to 
what is required ; fully sufficient, suitable, or fitting. 

a 1617 P. Bayne F.phes. (163B) 193 To iustifye is not the 
sole aaarquate or fuli art of It. 1 1685 In Somers's Tracts 

II. 444 They were at a stand for want of Words adequate 
toil. 1738 Warbuston />iv. Legal. II. >48 Wit consists in 
using strong metaphoric Images in uncommon and adequate 
Allusions. 1771 Junius Lett. lvii. 094 People . . have no ade- 

J uate idea ol the endless variety of your character. 1817 
as. Mill Brit. India 1 1 . v. iii. 389 A remedy which was far 


Allusions. 1771 Junius Lett. lvii. 094 People . . have no ade- 

J uate idea ol the endless variety of your character. 1817 
as. Mill Brit. India 1 1 . v. iii. 389 A remedy which was far 
-om adequate to the disease, i860 W. Collins Worn, in 
White 11. 973 Is language adequate to describe it T a 1870 
Mlsb Mitford in DEstrange Life I. iv. 100 Mr. Herbert 
does me a very great honour in thinking me adequate to 


the Copenhagen subject 

8. Logic. Fully answering to, or representing. 

1690 Locke Hum. Undent. 11. xxxi. (1695) 907 Those [Ideas] 
I call Adequate, which perfectly represent those Archetypes, 
which the Mind supposes them taken from ; which it in- 
tends them to stand for. 1704 Watts Logic 1. vi. I 7 (1899) 
116 A definition must be universal, or as some call it ( ade- 
quate ; that is, it must agree to all the particular species or 
individuals that are included under the same idea. 1846 
Mill Logic 1. viiL | 3 (1868) 159 The only adequate defini- 
tion of a name is . . one which declares the facta 

t A’deqnate, V. Obs.\ also 7 adequate, [f. L. 
adstqudl- ppl stem of culstqud-rt to make or be- 
come level or equal ; f. ad to + nquiirc , f. mqu-us 
level, equal.] 

1 . To equalize ; to make equal or sufficient. 

i6u Fothprby Atheomastix II. iL § 7. eo8 A truly intel- 
lectual! obicct, exactly adcqu&ted and proportioned vnto 
the intellectual! appetite. 1671 True Non-Conformist 16 
Adequating the guilt and punishmenL 1691 K. Taylor Bek- 
men's Tkeot. Phil. 68 What adequated and privitedged him. 

2 . To equal, to be equal to, or sufficient for. 

xrep Nashs L shIm S tuf* ( x 87 1) 99 Her sumptuous porches. 


quate. <633 Shklfobd Disc. 907 Though it be an imposi- 
bilitie for any creature to adequate God in his eteraitla, 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 991 The Husk being . . divided into 
Five Points, Adequating the Segments of/aeh Flower. 

Adequately (sc-dflcwStm, adv. Af. Adequate a. 
4--ltm In on adequate manner./ 
fL with complete equality, with perfect cor- 
respondence; exactly. Ohs. 

1696 tr. Nobbed Elem. Philos . (1839) 76 Place is that qmes 
which is posseored or filled adequately by some body. 1680 
H. Moss Anew. Psychop. set You confound Substance ana 
Matter, as if they adequately signified the same. 1691 


Bwtlrv Beyle Lett, vii eat Adapting Itself to the figure ot 
ev e ry Pore, may adequately fill them. 

2 . In a manner fitted to satisfy 1 he requirements 
of the case; sufficiently, suitably. 

1690 BIovlsI Chr. Virtuoeox. 71 Many of which [pdfnts of 
Supernatural Experience] are not to be Adequately ani- 
mated by the same Rules, a 1763 Shenstone Ess. x 86 A 
man of sense can be adequately esteemed by none other 
than a man of sense, tfiet yo Ltx Cockburn Mem. his Time 
a 34 The grounds of divorce were, that I had never 1 been 
adequately of hiaparty. 9877 Mas. Brass rv Vey. S unbea m xv. 
(>878)068 No words could adequately describe such a scene. 
8. Logie. W ith perfect correspondence of idea to 
object 

saa8 T. S fences Logick 191 Life end Rationalitie are at- 
tributed vnto man . . adsequatly : so re, all that ia in life, 
and Rationalitie, is aayd to belong to man : and all that is 
in man, is denoted, and set out by life, and rationalitie. 
*7sa Wollaston Retig. Nat. iii. ft 1 (>728) 4a There ideas or 
objects, that are immediate, will be adequately and truly 
known to that mind, whose ideas they are, 
Adffqnatenesft (e'dfkw£tnes). [f. as prec. + 
-kesb .1 The quality of being adequate, 
ti. Equality; commensurability ; exact corre- 
spondence in extent or scope. Obs. 

1884 H. More Myst. Into. a6i The Adequateness of there 
Parallelisms demonstrated by comparing the Seventeenth 
and Thirteenth Chapters. 

2 . Correspondence in fitness; sufficiency; suit- 
ableness. 

1670 T. C[a ane] Div. Prwid. 7 The wonderful adequateness 
of a dispensation. 1708 Barbery tr. Burnet's State of Dead 
I. mi The adequateness of Punishments and Rewards. 185a 
F. W. Robertson Lett. >76 Only a few . . can comprehend 
with something like adequateness I lie Cosmos, or order of 
the Universe. 

Adequation (sedJlcw^i’Jbn). [ad. 'L.adstqvaNdn- 
cm, n. of action, f. adnqudrc : see Adequate v.] 

1 . The action of equalizing, or making equal or 
commensurate ; coromensuration. 

s6gx N, Biggs New Dispens. ft 995. at8 There is required 
an adequation of the remedyto the indisposition. 1684 tr. 
Bonef* Mere. Compit. in. 87 The concoction and maturation 
of Defluxions, is the moderation or adequation of their sub- 
stance. 1 866 Q. Rev. CXIX. 74 The growing strength of 
criticism in society must be met by the continuous adequation 
uf a like reflective strength in the individual. 

1 2. 1 he action or fact of equalling. Ohs. 

1589 Nash a Anat. Absurd. 49 l^t vs with Themistodes 
set before our eyes one of the excellentesl to imitate, in 
whore example insisting, our industry may be doubled, to 
the adequation of hit praise. 

8. The result of equalizing or rendering adequate ; 
produced equivalency ; cotter, an equivalent 
ifiog Timms Quersit. 11. iv. 116 The perfect combination, 
adequation, equabilitie of elements. s6a6 Andrewes Serm 
(1856) I. >85 Then are the words uttered true, when there is 
a iust adequation between them and the mind, itfs Fuller 
Worthies 1. 98 The armeof King Edward the first . . is noto- 
riously known to have been the adequation of a yard. 1706 
Penn Whs. 1 . 45a There ought to be an Adequation and 
Resemblance betwixt all Ends, and the Means to them. 

Adeqnatrve (a-dAwrftiv), a. [ad. mcil. L. 
admquaiiv-us, f. adaqudt - ppl. stem of adstqua-rc : 
see Adequate v. and -ivk.j Of or pertaining to 
adequation; adequate; equivalent. 

1893 Scott St. Roman xxvL Wks. 1830 XXXIY. xio With- 
out some adequative motive. 1B65 Pall MallG. 17 May 11 
It is difficult to turn even French or German into critically 
adequative English. 

t Ade'quitate, V. Obs.— ° [f. L. adequitst - 

ppl. stem of adequita-re to ride up to.] ' To ride 
by.* Cockenun 1636. 

t Adaauita-tion. Obs.-° [n. of action, f. Ad- 
BQU1TACTU ' A riding towards? Bullokar it 76. 
Ado*, obs. variant of Hadeb. 

Ades(e, obs. form of Adsb. 
tAdS’Mdf ppl. a. Obs.~* [f. L. odes - ppl. stem 
of aded-Irc to eat up + -ED.] * All eaten up. Cock- 
exam 1636. 

Adeflmy (fidrsmi) Dot. [mod. f. Gr. dheofttn 
unbounded priv. + Beofibi a bond) 4- -T .1 Defective 
coherence or adherence between vegetable organs. 
1870 Syd. Sec . Lex. 

Amspotio (oedospp*tik\ a. rare-*, [f. A- /nr/ 
14 not 4- Desi*ctic. Gr. uhi oworus ~ ’ without mas- 
Ut.’I 'Not absolute, not despotic.* Craig 1847. 
AaeBsenarian v a tie sihc«-ri2n). Eccl.Hist. [f. 
mcd. L. cuitsstnarii ^see -an) ; f. adcsse to be pre- 
sent ; a 'name first framed by Prateolus.*] One 
who held the real presence of Christ’s body m the 
Eucharist, but not by transubstantiation. 

173s Chambers Cycl, Adessonarii, called also I mpanatores. 
1833 J. Robinson TkeoL Diet. s. v., Adessenarians were a 
branch of the Sacramentariahs. 
t Adetff rmixui, v. Ohs. rare. [f. K-prtf. xi 4 » 
DetebmineJ To bring to an end, terminate. 

1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sewteiu xli. (1859) 46 Theyr kromey was 
fa Hy adeter m yned. JbuLvXfy Now ben ended this paynes 
and tonaentca, and fully adetennyoed, 

Adeve, var. of Adeave v. obs. to deafen. 
Atavism, (fe dfviz'm). [f. Gr. d priv. 4* Sir. 
diva god 4* -IBM.] A term introduced by ProC Max 
M idler, to express a disbelief in the legendary deity 
or deities, es distinguished from atheism or dis- 
belief in a God. 
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tM Max NOlui HOhort Loci. 303 Their atheism will 
■ore correctly bo colled Aduvfcm, or o denial of the old 
Daves. 

t AdftW*, or. Ohs. rare. [f. A- /rtf. tl +DIW .1 
To Bkdiw. 

_ r M|B Lv DO. Boehm tv. k (iim) 105 b. By influence of 
heanenlyfete adewed. t e 1400 lLvoQ.J^rf «err l 
I v. (R.) The soyle to odewe with he* awete streams. 

Adow(o, obs. font of Adiro. 

A 4 DnM (ledfirktfld), ppl. a. [A specialized 
variant of Affeoted .1 Compounded. Of equations 
in Algebra : Containing different powers of an un- 
known quantity. 

xdgs Aumoham Gum. Epit. 19 The Method of finding the 
root of an adfected equation. sjeB Campbell in Phil Tram. 
XXXV. |i| Every aofected quadratick ^Equation ax'— Ex 


2397 Baoom Ext. (Arb.) 76 Meane mn mutt adheare, but 
great men, that haue strength in themsduea, were better to 
maintaine themaeluea indifferent, and neutrall. idea Shako. 
HamL if. ii. as Two men there are not Uuing To whom he 
more adhere*. 1651 Hobbes Leviatksm l xL 49 It disposed* 
men to adhsora, and subject themselves to those men. 2690 
Luttkell Brie/ Eel. II. (1857) 224 High treason in adhering 
to the King*a enemies. 2849 Macaulay Hitt. Bag. II. xao 
These people . . with few exceptions, adhered to the Churcn 
of Roma. 1865 Grote Plata I. iv. 263 Thrasyllua adhered 
to Ariatophanes on ao many dispuuhle points. 

tb. rtft. Obs . 

adn Stafford Pit sc. HU. mm Iv. (x8ai) 448 Or haue com- 
bined, or adhered themselves to any her mqlestie's enemies. 
8 . To cleave to an opinion, practice, or method ; 
to continue to maintain or observe. To adhere to a 
decision, etc. : to confirm or approve it by a tub* 
sequent decision. 

ieg6 Bramiau. Reptio 4s In things not necessary a mn 
may fluctuate safely between two opinions . . without oer- 
tain adherence, or adhere certainly without Faith. 1798 
Burks Vised. Hat. Sac. Wks 1. 64 The lawyer haa his posi- 
tive institutions too. and he adheree to them with veneration. 
197a Junius Lett. lxviiL 338 In one Instance, the very form 
Is adhered to. 1879 BTTavlor Germ. LB. 88, I shaU 
adhere to the plan stated in tbs beginning of these lectures. 
1 4 . without const. To be coherent, to 'hang to- 
gether,* as a ttoiy ; to be consistent with itself or 
with circomstansm to agree. Ohs. rare. 

tf|8 Shass. Merry W. u. C 6c They doe ao snore adhere 
and keen place together, then the hundred Pfenlms to the 
tuna of Greenslesues. s8e§ — Mach. lvQ.es Nor time, 
nor place pid then adhere, and yet you would malm both. 
5 . Bot. To be naturally united or soldered to 


what is normally an unlike part, as a distinct whorl 
of the inflorescence ; tobeadndte. 

stay Hsxrasv Bat. 94 Adhesion may exist between the 
Inner and outer circles of the floral envelopes .. or the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens may all adhere to the pistiL 
AtfMrraMl^dhlrrins). Also7adharanoe.[a. 
Fr. adherence, ad. h.adhmrentia : see Adhebknoy.] 
L The action of sticking or holding fast (to any- 
thing, or together). 

tits T. Taylou Titm Hi. 7 (2829) 670 A thing is onrs two 
waiss, 2. by inftision, inhsrenos, or adherence ; or a. by 
account or reckoning. 1794 Sullivan View qf Nat. 1. 425 Sili- 
ceous earths are characterired by . . a total want of flexibility, 


AAAV. 523 K very adfected quadratick ^Equation ax'—Bx 
+A bo, whose Roots are real. 1870 Todhuntsr Algebra 
am s6e Quadratic equations which contain the first power 
cf theunknown quantity as well as the square are called ad- 
jected quadratics, 

Adflliato, -atlon, obs. vtr. Affiliate, -ation. 
Adfliudon (sedflrk/an). [A special variant of 
Affluxion with more emphasis on the prefix.] A 
flowing towards ; an attracted flow. 

sflsp Bam. R av. L. >60 The one is tanned an Impulsion, and 
flw other an adfhudon of the sap. 

Adfriottan, Adgennration, obs. variants of 
Affriotiov, Aqqekeeation. 
tJLdgwniouJjrtioa, Ohs. [n. of action, f. L. 
adgeniculd-ri, f. ad to +genicul-us a little knee : 
see Geitioulatiov. 1 A kneeling to or towards. 

sfe» Lrstsanok Alliance Div. Off. 487 Consequently no 
adgeniculation at the altars. 

Adglutiuts (mdglitf-tindt), a. Bot . [f. L. ad- 
giutindt-us (also aggl-) glued to ;» Agglutinate. 
2658 Gray Bat. Tsxtddk. a v., Adgtutinate, same as accrete, 
t Adha*bitate f v. Ohs.- 0 [f. late L. adhab- 
itdt- ppl. stem of doubtful vb. adhabi fa-re to dwell 
near, (.ad to + habitd-re to dwell.] 'To dwell nigh.' 
Cockeram 1626. 

1 * Adhslnitt, v. Obs.—° [f. L. adkdldt- ppl. 
stem of adhdla-rc to breathe upon.] ' To breathe 
or blow on.' Cockeram 1626. 
t Adhamate, v. Obs [f. L. adhdmSt- ppl. 
stem of doubtful vb. adhamd-re to secure, f. ad to 
+ kdmus hook, hdmdtus alluring.] ‘ To hooke, to 
bind.' Cockeram 1626, Bldunt 1656. 
tAdhflinrtAon. Obs [n. of action, f. prec.] 

• A taking hold like a hook.* Bullokar 1676. 
Adhere (&dhI«M), v . ; also j adhmre [a. Fr. 
adhb-e-r (15th c. in Litt.), ad. L. adhmrbre to 
stick to, f. ad to + hmre-rt to stick.] 

L intr. To stick fast, to cleave, to become or 
remain firmly attached, to a substance, as by a 
glutinous surface, or by grasping, etc. 

2832 Rawleigh's Ghost 96 The stalks do not adhere or 
cleave to the boughea by any fibres. 2784 Reid Inq. Hum. 
Mind v. | a. tao When the parts of a body adhere ao firmly 
that it cannot easily be made to change its figure, we call it 
hard. 2849 Ruskm Seven Lamps iiL f as. 90 These mould- 
ings nearly adhere to the stone, i860 Tyndall Glaciers l 
83. 30 The fragments of snow that adhered to the staf£ Mod. 
These labels do not adhere well. 

1 >•/* 

c idao A. Humr Orthogr. Brit. Tang, (i860 3a An adverb 
Is a word adhering mast commonhe whit a verb. 2782 
Gibson Dsel 4 F. II. xlL 327 Flattery adheres to power, 
and envy to superior merit. 2894 J. Abbott Napoleon (1825) 
II. xxx. 539 A straggling village adhered to the sides or a 
vast ravine. 

2. To cleave to a person or party ; to be a dote 


ceoua earths are characterired by . . a total want of flexibility, 
and adherence to each other, when minutely divided. 2873 
Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. 338 Another child dings to his lag 
. . The helpless adherence of the slighted older child. 

A Attachment (to a person or party) ; adhesion. 
>834 48 I. Row (father) Hist. Kirk Scott. (184a) 44 The 
caussee of adherence and divorcements ought also to ap- 
pertains to them [minifttcnL 1880 R. Coke Just. Vised. 
Ep. Ded. 8 Your constant adherence to the Church. 2734 
Sherlock Disc. I. i. (1739) a The ground of their Constancy 
and Adherence to Christ. 183a Cowybbarb ft Howson 
St. Paul (186a) I. xi 374 His present host and hostess had 
now riven their formal adherence to St. Paul 
8. Persistence in a practice or tenet ; steady ob- 
servance or maintenance. Const, to. 

2838 Chilli nowobth ReUg* Prat. 1. ii. f 154. 11s God’s 
Spirit . . may work a certainty of adherence beyond a cer- 
tainty of evidence. 1789 Buses State Nat. Wks. II. iaa 
W hat does he mean by talking of an adherence to the old 
navigation lawsf 1869 J. Mastineau Eu. II. 4x4. I profess 
adherence to the English psychological method. 1879 
Gladstone Gleanings ll. v. 829 Ao uncompromising ad- 
herence to what was right. 

A Bot. « AnnxsioN 4 ; adnalion. 

2837 Henfbey Bot. 94 Adherence of sepals and petals 
+ 5. A particular instance of adhering ; adherent 
matter or circumstance. Cf. Adherency 2. Obs. 

2532 Elyot Gavemour (2580) 166 Unto this noble vertue 
[fortitude] be attendant, or as it were Contlnuall adherences, 
diuers uertuea 1890 Jeb. Taylor Holy Lining (17*7)94 To 
discern his own infirmities and make discovery of his bad 
adherences. 1867 in Phil Tram. II. 496 Every one of these 
•mall adherence* is turned into a little Venniclc. 

Adherently (#dh!«»T<5nsi). arch. Also 7 adhmr- 
enoy. [ad. L. adhmrcntia , , n. of action and state, 
f. adhmrcnt-cm pr. pple. of adhmrbre : see Adhere 
and -not.] 

L The quality or state of being adherent ; com- 
panionship; attachedness. 

2847 Jes. Taylor Lib. Prophot. xviiL 035 By vertue of its 
adherency and rsmanency in their flesh ; it did that work. 
169s Beverley Concil. Disc. 8 Christ . . bare as deep a share 
of adherency in our an, as could consist with an unspotted 
Purity from any inherency of sin in himself. i8eo Coleridoe 
Lett. Convert. 4c. I. viiL 52 The passions of the adherency to 
the former [the Stuarts], if not the adherency itself, twee] 
extant in our own fathers’ or our grandfathers' timet. 

f A That which is adherent ; adhering matter or 
circumstance. Cf. L. adhmrcntia. Ohs. 

1808 Tomell Serpents 748 Not lana % wooll, but lamygo 
[? lanugo], that is, a vapoury adhmrency of a thing which 
flyeth from the strokes of hammers upon hot burning iron. 
1837 T. Reeve God's Pisa so The compleateet actions of 
men have an adhaerency of evill cleaving to them. 2881 
Whole Duty </ Nations 60 The reputation of Religion . . 
often suffers by those unnecessary adherenciea. 

1 8. An adhering party ; a following. Ohs. 
tgho-% Hist. James VI (1804) Not againes the Lords., 
or onie of thair adherends in this laitt actioun. 1893 
Br. Hall Hard Texts 399 A great part of the Romane 
adherencie shall fall off from her. i88e H. Stubbe Indian 
Nectar 4 The late changes in our Nation have disengaged 
me from my former adherenciea., 

Adhftzwnt 1 &dhI*T£nt), a. and sh.\ also 7adhm- 
rant. [a. Fr. adhlrent, ad. L. adheerent-em pr. pple. 
of adhmrbre : sec Adhere.] 

A adi. 

1. Sticking fast (to), clinging, attached materially. 
1823 S andys Trav. S15 On the South tide vpon a rocks, 
and adherent, stood the castle. *703 Pore Odyssey v. 547 
Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung, And stuck 
adherent 2897 J. G. Wood Com. Obj. Stash. 45 It Is better 
that they [porphyra] should be adherent to some stone or 
■helL 2869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. S40 Marked by two bands 
of adherent incrustation. 

8. fig. Attached as an attribute or circumstance. 
isM Feauncs Landers Logikt l viii. 42 An atUunct is 
eyther inherent in the subject, or adherent to It Mas 
Hobbes Levia t ha n n. xxvil.252 A Passion so adhmreat to the 
Nature of man. 27*5 Watic Logic ii. • 4- Wka 2814 VII. 
3s S Modes are said to be inherent or adherent . . Adherent 
or Improper modes arise from the joining of boom accidental 
substance to the chief subject, which yet may be separated 
from it ; so when a bowl is wet or a boy is m ou th e d, them 
are adherent m odes xSm Coleridge Whs. II. rib The 
transitorinem adherent to aU antithesis ; for the identity or 
the absolute is alone eternal. 

+8. Attached in sympathy, or as a companion, 
partisan, or follower. Const, to. Ohs. 

Irqw Test. Love 1. (XO My seniauntes shoulden . . bee I 
adherand to his spouse, sags in Rymer Foedera (1720) XI. 

» & All othir that woll be to Me adherent in this Party. 1348 
ALL Ctrws. Ed. IV. an. 3 All personcs which were adheieut 
tohiamhmr— riespait. ifloe Fulbeckb First Pt. if Parallels 
86 It is treason . . to be adherent to the King’s enemies. 

A Bot. United to each other, though normally 
not only distinct bat belonging to distinct whorls 
of the plant or flower; adaatc. 
s8jps Lupus NaLSytL Bot. 44 The s t a men s eUghtly ad- 
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heient to the base of the petals, sftrn Ouvkr Elsas. Bot. if. 
iji The coat of the latter (Sweet Chestnut] Is a perianth, 
adherent to an inferior ovary. 

B. sb. 

1 , One who adheres to a person, party, or system ; 
a partisan, follower, or supporter. Const of a 
person, of (to obs.) a thing. 

c 148s Fortrscwe Abs. 4 Um, Mon. (1714) 86 His said 
Kyng had made such End, with him, his Adherents and 
Fautours, as he desired. isaB More ntrtxyet iil Wks. 1557 
szr/i Luther and his adherent ea holde this heresy, that all 
holy order is nothing. 1808 Holland Sueionim 137 The 
dependants and adhseients of Seianus. 1798 JoiMon Idler 
No. 10 f 10 Jack Sneaker isa hearty adherent to thepresent 
establishment, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ea The ad- 
herents of Lancaster rsllied round a line of bastards, and 
the adherents of York set up a succession of impostors. sB6e 
H. Spencer First Prissc. L i. 1 1. 11873) 4 The presumption 
that any current opinion is not wholly false, gains in strength 
according to the number of its adherents. 

1 2 . That which adheres to anything ; an attached 
property or quality. Obs. 

2898 Healey Epictetus xxxL 37 All thorn goods which 
are peculiar adherents to the nature of man. 1849 Milton 
Tetrachonton 11851) 26a Not a true limb. . but an adherent, 
a sore, the gangrene of a limb. 

Adhirtntly v&lhl**r£ntli), adv. rare [f. 
prec. t -ly*.] In an adherent manner. Todd 1818. 
idhem (ftdhle*rai). ? Ohs. [f. Adhere t -erIJ 
One who adheree or givee his adhesion (to an act, 
proposal, etc.). More general and loose in its ap- 
plication than adherent, which implies a professed 
or organised adherer. 

2833 F. White Sabbath-day 19s A labyrinth, out of which 
he and his adherers {printed adheres] will not easily free 
themselves. 2849 Druum. op H awth. James V. Wka 1711, 
106 It is an errour of state . . to condemn to death the ad- 
herers to new doctrine. 1890 J. Row iwni Hist. Kirh Scotl. 
(184a) 485 This Supplication given in to the Council!, the 
number of adhearent there to multiplied daylie. 2733 Swift 
Choice of R reorder Wks. 1745 VIII. a86A linn adherer to the 
established church. 

▲dhtTMOant (ceidhArs&fUa. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
adhmrescent-em pr. pple. of adhmr?si-2re, inceptive 
of adhmrbre to Adhere.] '1 ending to adhere ; 
adhesive. 

1779 Fielding in Phil. Trans. IX. #09 These subdivided 
pans [of a guinea] are by some observed to lose in a great 
degree their adherescent quality. 

Adhering (ftdhfe riq), vhl. sb. [f. Adbxi e + 
-Ufo 1 .] The act or process of sticking, clinging, 
or remaining attached. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

2611 Cotus., Adhesion , an adhering, cleaving, tucking fast 
unto. t88s M anton Serm. on Pt. cxix. 90 Wks. 287a VII. 
406 The adhering of the soul to the promises is the un- 

J uestionable way to obtain a sound peace. 1794 Chatham 
■ett. to Nephew iv. 03 A more serious danger is . . the ad- 
hering perhaps to false and dangerous notions. Mod. The 
limpet has the power of adhering firmly to the rock. 

Adhering (ftdhl» riq \ ppl. a. [f. Adhere + 
-ikq‘<] Sticking, clinging, abidingly attached. 

*8*7 Ptohse Lous 197 Yet by the Grace of God will l haue 
noe adherings Affection to diem. 1893 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earthy. 27*3) 19 MetaJ lick of mineral matter, adhering 
firmly in Lumps to the Outsides of them. 1807 Crams Par. 
Reg. in. 189 Then from the adhering clasp the key* unbound. 
Adkaalmi (ftdhfgan). Also 7 adhmsion. [a. 
Fr. adhesion, ad L. adhrsidn-em, n. of action, £ 
adkms - ppl. stem of adhmrbre to Adhere.] 

1 . The action of sticking (to anything) by physical 
attraction, viscosity of surface, or hrm grasping. 
Also a particular instanoe of such clinging. In 
Path. The unnatural union of surfaces consequent 
upon inflammation. 

2843 Howell Lett. v. 11 To the nutrition of the body, 
there are two Etsendall conditions requit'd . . concoction 
and agglutination or adhmsion. 2862 Boyle Spring 4 
Weight Air 1. iv.(i68a) sow I could not find the Adhesion 
of the Finger to the Tube to he near so strong as our author 
related. 2794 Sullivan View of Nat. I. xao The strong 
adhesion of two leaden balls which touch by polished sur- 
faces. 1804 Asrrnkthy Surg. Obssrv. see A very slight 
adhesion had taken place between the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon and., the peritoneum. 2860 Tyndall Glaciers il f a > 
3« A new adhesion occurs which holds the pieces together. 
2873 F. Buck land Log-book 285 One of the most remarkable 
adhesions of oysters that ever came under my notice 
b .fig. 

a 1842 Bp. Montaou Acts 4 Mon. (264a) tea He was . . 
separated from us in inseparable adhesion to perfection. 
1779 J. Moose View cf Sec. II. xcvL 436 There are, how- 
ever, to many repelling points in the American and French 
chaiacterMnat I cannot imagine the adhesion between them 
could be of long duration. 

2 . The action of attaching oneself, or of remaining 
attached, to a person, party, or tenet, as a partisan, 
supporter, or follower. To give in ends adhesion : 
to declare oneself an adherent, join as a supporter. 

2804 Bp. Montaou New Gagg 184 For faith is an adhesion 
unto God. 1846 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. l vi. ao The 
mortalleat enemy unto knowledge . . hath been a peremptory 
adhesion unto authority. 273s Lrdiard Scthos II. vru. <86 


, lit] carries with it the 


uuon of a sincere adhmaion to 


my interest. 2648 Prescott Feed, f leab. 1 . iv. 297 The 
Pimentels • . now openly testified their adhesion to her 
[Isabelia’ef niece, ifigr Hussey Papal Fewer UL 136 John 
. , and the Synod under him, sent in their adhesion to Rome. 
1883 Kinolakb Crimea (1876) L xtiL sop Austria had never 
cessed to declare her e dh em on to her accustomed policy. 
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8 . Psych. Intimate and involuntary association of 
ideas and action. 

itss Bain .Vmw f JnttlL n. I. jaa (h.) There grown up in 
count* of time an adhesion between the tension of the rota- 
tor muscles and the several movements of walking, and at 
last they coalesce in one complete whole. fhU. 395 It is 
within the cerebral hemispheres that the adhesion takes place. 

4. Hot. Union of organa by continence of normally 
unlike parts, such as the distinct floral whorls ; in 
op|»osition to cohesion , the coalescence of like ports, 
such as the margins of organs in the same whorl. 

1857 Hknfskv Bet. 94 No case is known of adhesion of 
the three inner circles, with a free calyx. 187a Oliver 
lilttH, Jiot. 1. iv. 97 I’nJon of corolla to stamens, or ovary to 
calyx, or of stamens to corolla or. to uistil, is due to adhesion 
-parts of different whorls or series being concerned. 

6. Any substance or circumstance which adheres ; 
an attendant, appendage, or accessory, rare . 

■743 tr* H fitter's Surf. 300 Having freed the disordered 
Artery from its Adhesions. 1817 Canlylk Mite. I. is Cast- 
ing oil all foreign, especially all noxious adhesions, snp 47 
To 1 ji> Cycl. A Mat. 4 Phys. 1 11. 748/ 1 The adhesions which are 
formed by the consolidation or coagulable lymph. 
Adhtliva (dedhrsiv), a.\ also 7 adhssslve. 
[a. h r. adhhif -ivc, as if ad. L. * adhsesivus . See 
Adhesion and -ivu.] 

1. Having the projwrty of adhering ; sticky. 

177s Goocii in Phil. Trans . LXV. 374, I apply a circular 

plaster, moderately adhesive. 1791 £. Darwin Hot. Card. 11. 
36 Hie paste, made by boiling wlieat-ffour in water, ceases 
to be adhesive after having been frozen. 1B98 H. Miller 
Cruise of Betsey 11 938 The Blackpots clay is. . so adhesive, 
that t now felt . . as if 1 had got into a bed of birdlime. 

2. Furnished with an appliance for adhesion. 
Adhesive envelope , one having a gummed flap. 

1894 Mavhkw Load. Lab. I. 9B7 The envelopes are sold 
at from 6 d. to 15 d. the dozen : the higher-priced being 
adhesive. 

9 . fig. Apt or tending to adhere, cling to, or per- 
severe in. 

18700. H. tr. /fist. Cardinals 111. ii. 969 To render the elec- 
tion of the Popo more tedious, and pernicious, that 

** VTho 


more ndtucsive to the World, a 1748 Thomson (J.) If slow, 
yet sure, adhesive to the track, Hot steaming up. a 184$ 
Hoon Cranial, iv. (if 
simple Defect of the 


[loon Cranial, iv. fiB»n 333 What severs man and wife? a 
j Adhesive pimple. 


Adl&MiTtly (tfedhrsivli), adv. rare ~°. [f. prec. 
-LY-.l * In an adhesive manner/ Todd 1818. 
AdllSliTgMIl (d-dhPsivnes). [f. as prec. 4- 

•NKMM.l 

1. The quality of being adhesive ; the power of 
adhering; stickiness, viscosity, tenacity, lit. and fig. 

*38 . Lady Lytton Chsveley (ed. at II. ix. 983 Adamantine 
adhesiveness to a particular principle. 1868 Mom. Star 
6 Mar., The adhesiveness and tenacity of this cement are 
truly extraordinary. 

2. Phren . The faculty of forming and maintain- 
ing attachments to persons. Psych The tendency to 
association of ideas which is the basis of memory. 

sSig SruaznsiM Phytiognom. Syst. Pref. 0 Attachment in- 
dicates only the effect or this faculty, and 1 require a name 
to express the faculty of producing such effect . . and It 
seems to me that the sound attachiveness would be infinitely 
more disagreeable than adhesiveness. 186I Bain Mental 4 
Moral Sc. 11. L 88 Natural adhesiveness usually shows itself 
in special department*— aptitude fur languages, for science, 
for music, etc. 1879 Cm ammcrs Encycl. s. v. Phrenology , 
Adhesiveness is strongest and its organ largest in woman. 

+ Adhibit, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. adhibit -us, pa. 
pole, of adhibc-re to hold towards, bring to, em- 
ploy in, f. ad to + habere to hold.] 

1. Brought or let in, admitted to. 

■S 43 Obaiton Contn. Hard infs Chron. 499 To whiche 
counsel there were adhibite veryfewe, and they very secrete. 

2. Brought into application, employed, used. 

«s* Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xL 78 The main- 
tenance of this town . . required! your grace's help and com- 
fort to be adhibite in time. 1671 True Non-Conformist 118 
Anointing . . the accustomed Symbole, adhibite in the exercise 
of the Gift of healing. 

Adhibit (ddhi bit), v. [f. prec., or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

1. To take in, let in, admit (a person or thing]. 
»5*8 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. li. zai Whose coun- 
sels the popes heretofore have most commonly adhibite and 


Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviil 40 To which counsel! . . there 
were adhibited very few. 174a Bailey. Adhibit , to admit 
i88a Muirhead Gains 11. f z 16 It avails nothing that the 
testator’s/rswiViN has been sold, the witnesses adhibited. 

2. To put to or upon, to affix. 

Z967 Maplet Greene Rarest s8 It joyneth logither those 
sinews which sre cut, being adhibited and used plaister like. 
1788 Boswsll Corsica iiL (ed. s> 939 We impose taxes and 
contributions, we adhibit our seals. 1849 Alison Hist. 
Jiuro/o 1 . iv. 1 52. 488 Will he adhibit to subsequent decrees 
a sanction f iMs Advt. in Old Mort., The Subscribers to 
the Shilling Edition of the Waverley Novels . . will receive 
a set of Adhesive Labels, which may be adhibited to the 
back of the Volumes. 

3. To apply, employ, use, give, devote. 

>878 T. Newton Health of Magistr. 71 So that so much* 
space and time in the use thereof be adhibited. 1805 Camden 
Rem. S33 Wherevnto ought to be adhibited, first fervent 
prayers then a lowely minds. 1898 Earl Monm. Advt.fr, 
Pamem. S64 The peraitious disease of polititians . . not to 
adhibit faith to such actions as have a iwtiin affected ap* 
p ea ranc e of extraordinary goodness. 


A To apply as a remedy, to 
1% T. wn\SK*x%Blcodof Grape 33 <T.) Wine sbo that b 
dibit* may safely and profitably be adhibited in an apozerai- 
caUforme in fevers. 1709 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Stinking 
Breath) Let this Bolus be adhibited Morning. Noon ana 
Night, >884 R. F. Burton Dahome 1 . 193 Nothing but the 
strongest drink, constantly adhibited, carried him through Ms 

A&hibitbd d&dhPbittd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 -ID.] 
Admitted, applied, employed, administered. 
ctgg$ Hasphpikld Divorce of Hem. VIII (1878) 45 The 
wife and the man may with their mutual consent adhibited 
and foregoing enter into religion. (See also prec.] 
AAlubitinff (*dhi'bltiq\ vbl. sb. Tf. os prec. 4 
The action of admitting, applying, or ad- 
miniatering. (Now gerundial.l 
tfm Blair in Phil Trans. XXXI. 37 Nest to the ad- 
hibiting of the Bitters in substance, such at Wormwood, 
Gentian, and Camomile Flowers, this Is the most convenient 
way of udministrifig them, xfigg R. F. Burton in Jml. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 390 In common diseases . . they will condescend 
to such profane processes as adhibiting sternutatories. 

Adlllbit&oa (aedhibi Jan), [ad. L . adhibit idn-cm 
admission, application, n. of action, f. adhibe-re : 
nee Adhibit a .] The action of adhibiting ; a. of 
affixing: b. of applying, employing, administering. 
Z854 T. Whitaker Blood o/Gra/e 33 The adhibition of 


dilute wine, 
ing to. 


fo/i _ 

Bailey, Adhibition, A taking or apply- 
apple pie 


L^fiuirr Load, Jml. No. 53. 98 An 
improved hy the adhibition of a quince. 1848 Arnould 
Mar. fnsur. t. iiL (18661 1 . 149 'Hie adhibition of the Seal of 


01 l. 149 The odlubition of the Seal of 
dy corporate. 1838 Chambers ’ Jml. No. 311 quoting 
Rdin. Rev. on Homanf, Every sickness . . must by the ao- 
hibition of proper medicines be converted into a similar, 
but more energetic artificial sickness. 

II Ad hominem (®*d hominem), phrase. [L. 
ad to, hominem acc. of homo a man.] A phrase 
applied to an argument or anpeal founded on the 
preferences or principles 01 a particular person 
rather than on abstract truth or logical cogency. 

1748 Hartley Observ. on Man l iiL | 0. 339 The Argu- 
ment here alleged is only one ad hominem. X7B7 Bcntham 
Dsf. 0/ Usury viii. 83 This argument ssd hominem, as it may 

+ AdhOTBLp v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ad to 4 - Horn.] 
Used (jocularly, and with ref. to adorn), for 4 to 
plant horns on,’ to cuckold. 

z8m Chapman All Foots in DodsL O. P. (1780') IV. 146 O 
yes, lie adores you and adhorns me. x8ia — Widdowes 
Team * Plays 1873) HI. o While you adhorne their temples. 

t Adhort, v. Obs. [ad. L. adhort a-ri to en- 
courage, urge on ; f. ad to 4- hortd-ri to incite.] 
To urge, exhort, incite. 

1X19 Taverner Gard. Wysdome 11. 49 b, Adhort ynge offyeers 
andrulers to punysh offendours. 1998 R. Bernard Terence' s 
Eunuch 111. v, I adhort them thereto, and they make readie 
with speeds. xdog Camden Rem. 931 Sadolet adhorted him 
vnto the studio of Philosophy. 1631 Donne Biathanatos 
(1644) 130 The writers in the Romane Church .. obliquely 
adhort these inordinate Fasts and other disciplines. 

tAdhortfo'tion, Obs. [ad. L. adhortdtibn-em, 
n. of action, f. adhortdt- ppl. stem of adhortd-ri ; 
see Adhort.] Exhortation to or toward anything; 
encouragement, persuasion. 

1336 Cheke Remedy for Sedition F. i b. The swete adhort. 
ations, the hyghe ana assured promises that God maketh 
unto us. 189Z J. F[reakx) Agrippa's Occ. Philos. To TriL 
4 Your ardent adhortation put courage and boldness into 
me. z8jp Cell Amendm. Bible 604 A forcible cohorution, 
adhortation, or manifold exhortation. (Also in mod. Diets.! 

t Adho rt&tory, a. Obs. [f. L. adhortdt - (see 
prec.) + -dry, as if aid. L. *adhortdtdrius.'\ Of or 
pertaining to adhortation ; hortatory ; persuading 
or urging to a course. 

i860 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 119 This ‘Wear not 
a Ring ’ is likewise ad hortatory. 1697 Potter A ntiq. Greece 
1. xxvi. (1715) 16* Some adhortatory Lessons . . are to be pri- 
vately inculcated- [Also in mod. Diets.] 

Aoiabatio (aedi&bsetik), a. Physics, [f. Gr. dfoo- 
Bar-os not to be passed through (f. d not 4 &d 
through + Baras passable, vbl. adj. f. Ba-lv-eiv to 
go) + -ic.] Impassable {sc. to heat) ; existing under 
a constant temperature, i.e. when no heat enters 
or leaves the substance. 

■877 Wormbli. Thermodyn. 130 If a substance can expand 
without gain or loss of heat, and a curve hi drawn, such 
that the abscissa and ordinate of any point respectively repre- 
sent the volume of a unit of mass, and the corresponding 
pressure for unit of area, this curve is termed an adiabatic 
line. 188a Siemens in Nature XXV. 603 Let us suppose 
that the attenuated matter in space Has a temperature of 
160° on the absolute scale, hnd that it is 3000 times more 
ratified than when it reaches by adiabatic compression the 
solar photosphere. 

Adiab&tioally (fie'difibretikili), adv. Physics. 
[f. prec. 4- -al + -ly* ] In an adiabatic manner ; so 
that heat neither enters nor leaves (a substance). 

1 18s Eng. Meek. No. 887. 48 In a non-conducting cylinder, 
the fluid expanding adianatically. 

Adia'bolifft (ttdi a arMIst). ran*', ff. Gr. A 

E riv. 4 - &fo9oA*oi devil + -1ST.] Ode wlio does not 
elicve in the existence of a Devil. / 

1648 Gauls Cases of Cense, a Both for thf Atheist and ths 
Adiabolist. 

Adiaotinio (e-di&kti’nik), a. Chem. [f. A •pref. 
14 4- Diactinio.] Not diactmic ; not transmitting 
the chemical rays of light. 

1880 Nineteenth Cent. Mar. 599 Thaw substances which 


are chemically transparent are said to be diaednio; whOa 
those which are chemically opaque ore, of course, odiscrinia, 

li AAiaatam (aediie ntffm). Hot. [L., ad. Gr. 
Adtarror maiden-hair, prop. adj. ‘ nnwetted,’ f. A 
not 4- ftuuV-eu' to wet ; so called from the way in 
which the surfaces of the fronds resist wetting.l 

1. A genus of ferns, having more or less wedge- 
shape pinnules on slender black shining stems, and 
marginal son, covered by distinct indusit, of which 
one species {A. Capelins Veneris\ commonly called 
True Maiden-hair, is a rare native of Britain. 

1708 Phillips, Adiantum , The Herb Maiden-Hair, so call'd 
because its Leaves take no fret. 1888 Moore Treat. Bat. 
90 In Adiantum the spore-cases are not attached to the 
frond, but to the under side of the indusinm. 

2. Herb, and pop. The Black Maiden-hair, a spe- 
cies of Spleenwort ( Aspltnium Adiantum-nigrum). 

1868 Corah. Mag. Nov. 336 Maidenhair, blade adiantum, 
and blue violets hanging from the brink. 
Adiaphfoaomi (gdliseffinas), a. rare — . [f.Gr. 
d priv. 4- diaphanous .] Not translucent, opaque, 
t Adiirpiar&oy, -Idle, improp. ff. Adtapboby. 

z8sa Cockesam, Adiaphoricie , indifferency. 1847 Craig. 
Adiaphoracy, indifference, neutrality, 
f Adiaphoral, a. Obs. [f. Gr. d&dfop-or, in- 
different 4 -- alI.] Indifferent in the eyes of the 
church, or of theologians ; — Adiaphorous i. 

1988 G. Harvey Pierces Supers rog 99 Why may not such 
. . condescend to a like toleration of matters adiaphorallf 
Adifopjl0igiffm(gdi|g , f5riz t m). [f.Gr.dfod^op-09 
indifferent 4- -ism.] Religions or theological indif- 
ference ; indifferentism, latitudinarianism. 

1888 Macnt. Mag. Oct. 479 Much that has of late been 
called Toleration has been only adiaphorism. i88z Stanley 
Chr. lust. viiL 167 If this absolute adiaphorism could be 
made to take pmueainon of the popular mind. 

Adinphozilt (gdi,cc-16rist), sb. and a. [f. as 
prec. + -18T.J A. sb. 

1. One indifferent about points of theological dis- 
cussion ; an indil.crcntist, or latitudinarian. 

1845 Lib. ofConsc. 30 When the Magistrate is a Nullifidian, 
Neutralist, and AdiaphorisL 97x0 W. Hume Sacr. Succes- 
sion 169 There is. one text, which . . if it confound not our 
adiaphorisu, may make them indifferently modest. 

2. Eecl. Hist. A member of a sect so called ; 
moderate Lutherans, who held some things, con- 
demned by Luther, to be indifferent or non-essential. 

a 1964 Becon Articles of Chr. Retig Wks. 1844,401 In the 
freewill men, in the libertines, in the Adiapnorists. 1738 
Nral Hist. Puritans 11899) I. 56 Those who complied (to 
the Interim of Charles V] were for the most part Lutherans, 
and carried the name of Adiaphorists. 183a Macaulay 
Bur/eigh (1854) 993/1 Those German Protestants who were 
called Adiaphorists.. considered the Popish rites as matters 
indifferent. 

B. adj. Theologically indifferent. 

x8Bs Spectator 11 Feb. ios/i Fused, as Catholicism and 
Protestantism once teemed likely to become fused, while 
England for a moment became AdiaphorisL 

Adiavhorifftio (cedi|g£Sri*stik), a. ff. prec. 
4- 10.] Kelating to adiaphorism or the adtaphora. 
■«44 M aclaine tr. Mashrim’s Eccl. Hist. xvt. 11. L ft 98 That 
violent scene of contention . . called the Adiaphoristic con- 
troversy. 

Adiaphorite (rcdiiirfflrait). - Adiaphorist A 1. 

1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1847 Craig. 

II Adi&phoron (8cdi|Se*i<5ron) f a. and sb. arch . 
PI. adiapnora. [Gr. aZiAtpop~or, adj. neut., indiffer- 
ent ; f. A not 4- fkbupopot differing ; f. fod apart 4- 
(pipstv to bear.] A thing indifferent, upon which 
the Church has given no decision ; a non-essential. 
(Once very common as a theological term.) 

1993 87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 51/t The celebration of 
Eosterdaie remained adiaphoron, as a thing indifferent in 
the church, a z6$a J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. xa6 These we 
may safely reckon, I think, amongst our odlaphora in mo- 
rality, os being in themselves neither good nor evil. 188$ 
Pussy Truth. 4 OJf. Eng. Ch. 907 Images are to be reckoned 
amonjff the adiaphora, which do not belong to the substance 

A dS^hog OM (sedi|g fiSn») a. [f. Gr. dSUtyop-ot 
indifferent 4 - -oub.J 

1. Indifferent, immaterial, non-essential ; neutral. 
1839 F. White Sabbath 97 Divine Lawes . . command or 
proniDiie actions, which before the position of the outward 
Law, are adiaphorous. 1847 J er. T aylor Lib. Prophes. Ep. 
Ded. 7 Matters adiaphorous, as meats and drinks and holy 
dayes. Ibid. v. 03 We are taught to have no obligation in 
them but to be adiaphorous. 1897 Tomlinson Renou's Disp . 
are Wine therefore is adiaphorous and indifferent, good or 
evil, as its use In good or eviL 1748 Hartley Observ. on 
Man 1. ii. « z. zz6 The Sensations [the tangible Qualities of 
Bodies] sre for the most part, adiaphorous ones. 
t2. Chem. Neutral in chemical properties; nei- 
ther alkaline nor add. Obs. 

a 1891 Boyle (J.) Our adiaphorous spirit may be obtained, 
by distilling the liquor that is afforded by wood and divem 
other hmtirn 

9 . Med. Incapable of doing either harm or good. 

Webstbb cites Dunolison. 

tAdUvpluny. Ots. M. Gr. Ulaftfta: tee 
quot.] Indifference, indiflerentism. 

z88o T. Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 98/9 The Opinion 
which he taught was ttia+epca, indifference. 1749 Bailey, 

K (ae'diXpntfl’stii). Med. [Gr. 



ADIATHBBMIC, 


111 


ADJAGBNV. 


f. d not 4> Aid through 4 wrovar-, f. »<• 
nr to breathe.] Defective or impeded perspiration. 

Pnilum, Adiapnonstia, a breathing Um>* the Peres 
of the Body, imi Bailey, Adiafnoustia, a Diminution or 
Obstruction of Natural Perspiration. s%§ 5 kr. 4rr. 
Idiftthflnnio (edUto'jmik), n. Physics. [f.Gr. 
d not + kafapM"'* warmed through 4 -ic .1 (Seequot) 
1867 W. Miu.ua Elem. Chem . I. S71 Melloni terms those 
bodies. . which do not so allow this transmission of heat . . 
athermanous or adiathenaic. 

tAdible, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [ad. late L. adibilis 
accessible, L adi-rs to go to : see -ble.] Accessible. 

1988 C. Watson Poiyb. 87 b, To keep themselves continu* 
ally in the sides of the mountain* and in edible wayes. 
Adioity rikliaTti). Chm. [f. -ad i, alter atom- 
icily.] Combining capacity, according as an element 
or n on-saturated compound U a monad, dyad, etc. 

ill* Odi.inc in Mature XXV. No. 64s, 379 A considera- 
tion 6f the valency or adicity of the elements. 

AdidU (&di// a ), ini., also adv., sb., and ellipt. vb. 
Forms: 4-7 adewie; 5-7 adue ; 5 adyeu, adleux; 
6 adeu ; 7 adlew e ; 4- adieu, [a. Fr .adieu, f. a. 
to + dieu God, i.e. ( I commend you to God ! ' ori- 
ginally said to the party left, as 1 Farewell I* was 
to the party setting fortn .1 A. ini. 

1 . An expression of kind wishes at the parting of 
friends, sinking into a mere formula of civility at 
parting. Good-bye ! farewell 1 arch. 

1393 Gowks Con/. 11 . 350 He saide : Adewe my swete may. 
1440]. Shirley Dethe of Janus 99 Adieus, lo God 1 you 
Iwtechc. 1909 Hawks Past. PI. xx. xix, Farewell, swete 
herte ! farewell farewell, farewell ! Adieu, adieu ! * 3®7 

Fleming Contu. Hoi tusked III. 399/1 So with this grace 
good queene now heereadue. 1697 Drvdkn Virgil, Past, iil 
1 >.<3 (i7Si) Adieu my Dear, she said, a long Adieu. 1890 
Tknnvson In Mew. lviL 16 And 4 Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 

1 Adieu, adieu ’ for evermore. 

2 . Jig. An expression of regret at the loss or de- 
parture of anything ; or a mere exclamatory re- 
cognition of its disappearance ; — Away I, no longer, 
no more, all is over with. 

t'1400 Test. Love 11. (1360) 399/1 Adewe and adewe bli*. 
c 1430 Lydg. Hoc has hi. vii. (1*54) 79 a, Touching defence, 
adue al hardinesse. i«8tt G. Wiiitnky in Farr's S. P. (1845* 
1 . 909 Adve, dcceiptfull worldc, thy pleasures 1 detest, iw 
James VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 299. III. 14 Then adeu with 
my dealing with thaime. 169a Ashmole Theatr. Chew. 
Brit. xiii. 216 Adew my song and al my notes cler. 1777 
Hwmk Ess. 4- Treat. I. 377 Adieu to all ideas of nobility, 
gentry, and family. 

B. adv. 

+ 1 . To go adieu: to go away, depart finally. Obs. 
1513 Douglas sEneis 1. vi 174 Thus he repreuis, bot sche 
is went adew. 1^79 Churchyard Chip/ts (1817) 151 And 
set the world agoing once adue It is mutch like a streams 
that hath no stay. 

2 . To bid or say adieu ( to ) : to take affectionate, 
regretful, or formal leave of. (Here it approaches 
the character of a noun.) 

1412 Lydg. Pylgr. Smote 11. lxv. (1859) 59 , 1 bad hym adyeu. 
«6 mH. Smith 6 Strut. \ 1 Rid conscience udiewe. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xiii. 22i The king . . bids adieu to amicable negociation. 
18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. (18731 X1 9 The old man arose and bid 
them adieu. 

C. Hence sb. An affectionate or formal leave- 
taking ; a parting word ; a farewell ; esp. to make 
or take euiicu. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy l . u. 1084 And said, he wold in 
troutnc alwey liyin holde, And hi* adew made. 199* Warner 
Albion's Eng. vm. xl. (1612) 196 Their cie* . . now looke their 
last adew. 1601 Shaks. A Us Well 11. i. 53 Too cold an adieu. 
1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. iv. v. 14 Write to him, gentle adieu's, and 
greetings, x 653 A. Wilson James I, 251 The Queen spoke 
her own Adieu in French, ins Pope Sappho tit Sure 'twos 
110c much to bid one kind adieu, e 18x9 Miss Austen 
Northang, Ab. ( 1833) 1 xv.98 His adieus were not long. 1899 
Tennyson Daisy 85 What moreT we took our last adieu. 

D. ellipt. as v. To bid farewell to; to take 
leave for ever of. 

160s Carew Cornwall 11 1 n, Shepherd adiews his swy ai- 
ming flocke, The Hinde his whelmed haruest hope. 

+ Adight, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. ? 1 adiht-an ; a -3 
adiht-en ; 3-4 adi)t-e(n, adyjht-e ; 4 adyte ; 4-6 
adyght(e ; 6 adight, addlght. Pa.pple. 1-3 adlht, 
later adi>t, ady^t, adyht, adyght, adight. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive + diht-an to compose, set in order : 
see Diout. In 1 6th c. the prefix was erroneously re- 
fashioned as ad; afterwords from Fr. in <a-:— L. ad-.] 

1 . To prepare, dispose, order, appoint. 

c see* Leg. St. Kata. 1389 be deore Drib tin . . haueS 
adlht us to dei to drehe Jns dead, a xago Ovd* Might. 326 
And so ich mine song adt)te. c 13x5 PoL Songs II. 329 
[He] adihteth him a gay wenche. c 134 E. E.AUit. Poems 
A. 349 Deme dry^tyn, euer hym adyte. 

2 . To 'appoint 1 with attire; to equip, attire, 
dress, deck. 

1x400 Gametyn 634 Yonder ben tuo yonge men, wonder 
wel adight. c 1490 Lonklich Grail xxsvL 105 Ryahche sche 
was adyht. rub Lybeaus Discounts 997 in Rltson Met . 
Rom. IL xo An hawberk bryght, That rychely was adyght. 
Xfl8v Studlby Seneca's Trag. 191 And raee addight In shape, 
that may be suitable vnto my playntifie plight. 

t Adl'ghtittg. vbl. so. Obs.; also 6 addighting 


tiii|rr88iim. Obs. rare. [peril, by attraction 
of article a in phrase* like * to make a digression.'] 
* Digression. 

« 4 *s Monk of Evesham (1869! 3s And nowe after this adi> 
gressioo go we ageyne to the narrmcion. 

▲din, obs. form of Audle. 
iAdimatB, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [improp. f.L. adim- 
fre to take away (see Adeem) + -ate'*.] 

X897 Tomlinson Renan's Disp . 339 Woodbind . . adlmates 
singultion. 

tAdimpUat*, v. Obs. rare — l . [improp. f. L 
adimple-re to All up (f. ad- intensive 4 imple-re to 
Alb 4 -ateH.J To All up. 


Alb 4 -AT*;*.] To All up. 

xdS7 Tomlinson Renan's Dh 
witn l flesh and cures them. 


Is/. 398 It adimpleato ulcers 


[f. prec. 4 -UfdC] Preparing, preparation, 

1987 Maplst Greene Forest 49 Wolf bane .. which the 
huntesman vseth . . with the which after their addighting they 
destroy Woluco. 


f Adimplcttou. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. adimptF- 
tion-em completing, fulfilling, n. of action f. aa im- 
ple-re : see prec.] Completion, fulAlment. 

1690 Rep/, Sanderson xo We owe time, which may suspend 
the adimpletion of a Promise, but not Us obligation. 

tAdin, v. Obs. rare. Forms: 3 adune, 5 adene. 
[f. A- pref. 1 intensive + D u v., OK. dynian , f. dyne 
sb. noise, Din .1 To din : to deafen, stun with noise. 

a x*SD Owl it Night . 337 Mid »nne pipings bu adunest pas 
monnescaren ar|mwune*t. 1406 Audklay 78 , 1 was adenyd 
of that dynt, Hit stouade me, and mad me stone. 

|| Ad infinitum (je>d inlinai t/hnl, ath.fhr. |X. 
ad to, infinitum infinity, prop, neut.of adj. tnffnttus 
endless.] Without limit, endlessly, for ever. 

1678 Bunyan Pitgr. Apol. 17 I’ll put you by yourselves, 
lest you at last Should prove ad inAnitum. 1733 Swift On 
Poetry Wks. 175* IV. 1. 194 A flea Hath smaller fleas that on 
him prey, And these have smaller .still to bite 'em, And so 
proceed ad infinitum, itfio Adlkr Proven*. Poet. iii. 48 
The character of their execution varied ad infinitum. 

Adinole dinJul 1. Min. A variety of At.rite. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 351 Adinole is probably albitic ; it 
is reddish, from Sola, Sweden. 

II Ad interim (K-d i-nt£rim\ adv. phrase, also 
used as adj. [L. atl to, for, interim adv. ' meanwhile* 
used subst.] adv. During the intervening time, 
meanwhile, ettif Temporary. 

1896 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 377 That ad interim the recom- 
mendations of the Lords Committee of 1851 would be acted 
upon. 1880 Sir E. Reed Jaban I. 193 lae story of the ad 
interim empress or regent . . has already in the main been 
told. Mod. An ad interim injunction wa* granted, 
t Adinve-ntion. Obs. [ad. L. adinveutiJn-em, 
n. of action f. adinveni-re, f. ati to, in addition + 
inveni-re to Invent.] An invented addition. 

1413 Lvnr,. Pylgr. Soxvle »l xliiL (1859! 49 They peruertyn 
hooly Scripture, cloutynge with vycyous odinuencyons the 
lawe of Crystes Gospel, c 1620 Jackson ( 'reed xu. exxii. 
Wks. XII. 165 Addition* or aainventions unto the ancient 
or primitive canon of Catholic faith. 

t A'dipal, a. Obs .- 9 [ad. L. atlipal-is greasy, f. 
adip-em Tat.l * Fat or gross.’ Blount 1656. 

tA'dip&t*, V. Obs.— % [f. I., adipjf-us fatty, 
greasv, t .adip-em fat.l ‘To feed fat.’ Cockeram 1626. 
Adlp 6 B 06 Xlt ( seJipe sfnt), a. [f. L. adip-em fat 
4 -K8CENT in imitation of ppl. adjg. f. inceptive vbs. 
as adolescent, obsolescent.] liecoming fatty. 

1847 D. Craioik Elem. Aunt. vt. L § 9 (1848) 1039 The 
adi percent transformation of the organ. 

AdipiOi&di pikhtf. Chew. ff. L. adip-em fat 4 -tc.] 
In AiUpic acid, C, H„ O,, a dibasic, diatomic acid, 
obtained by the oxidation of fats with nitric acid. 

1877 Fownes Man. Chem. II. 349. 

Adipocerate (a*dip/> serrit\ v. rare— 9 . [f. 
AmrocxKE 4 -atk 3 j n imitation of ulcerate .] ' To 
convert into adipocere. 1 Craig 1R47 . 
Adi p ooeration (ttdip/usfir^-Jin). rare- 9 , [n. 
of action f. prec-] ‘ The process of changing into 
adipocere.’ Craig 1847. 

Adipooere (re-dipG|8f»u). Also adipooire. [a. 
Fr. adtpocire (1787) ; f. L. adip-em fat 4 Fr. cire, I.. 
cera wax.] A greyish white fatty or saponaceous 
substance, chiefly Margarate of Ammonia, spon- 
taneously generated in dead bodies buried in moist 
places or submerged in water ; supposed to be pro- 
duced by the reaction of ammonia upon the marga- 
rine and oleine of the animal fat and muscular Abre. 

1803 Nicholson Jml. Nat. Philos. 135 This fluid [alcohol] 
when botlipg, dissolves about its own weight of adipocire. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Pkys. 1 . 56/1 Adipocere . . is a soap 
composed of margaric acia and ammonia. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. I. 6* The conversion of muscle into 
adipocere after death is a term of fatty degeneration. 

Adipooeriform (m:dip^|Sl« rif/im) a. Having 
the form or appearance of adipocere. 

1*78 Syd. Soc. Lex. Adipoceriform tumours. 

Aalpocerou tedi wsems), a. [f. prec. 4 -ous.] 
Of the nature of adipocere. 

c x8go A. S. Taylor Med. Jurisfi. (1873) I. viL T99 The adi- 
pocerous state of the body could not have been brought 
about in less than six weeks. >859 Roes tr. Humboldt's 
Trap, 1 II. xvi. *4 Sebaceous and adipocerous matter, capable 
of being used in the fabrication of soap. 

AdipoSB (fle-dipdu-s), a. and sb. fad. mod. L. ’ 
adipds-m fatty ; f. adept, adip-em fat.] 

A. adj. Ot or pertaining to adeps, or animal 
fat ; fatty. Adipose tissue : the vesicular structure 
in the animal body, which contains the fat 


Mar or adipose membrane which lies immediately under the 
■kin. c x*94 Carpenter Man. Phot , l UL (i8*6) x6« Adipose 
tissue is composed of i solated cells., which have the power 
of appropriating fatty matter from the Mood. 1B1 Mivakt 
Cat 18 Fat, or adipose tissue, consists of round or oval vesi. 
else containing an oily matter. ... 

B. sb. [rc. iu balance.] The animal fat ; the oil 
or fat which fills the vesicles of the adipose tissue; 
which in life is semifluid, but at death becomes 
solid, and is known as suet or tallow. 

1863 A. L Adams in Intel! Observ. No. 49, 435 The ex- 
ternal adipose on the loins. 

AdipoiBMSB iwdipnn’snfs). [f. prec. 4 -NEBS.] 
The state of being fat : fatness. 

■868 Helps R talma h viiL (1876) 997 What are the compo- 
nent parts of adiposenes*? 

Adiposity (adifyslti). [f. mod. L. adipfis-us 
fat 4 -it*’.] Fatness ; or tendency to fatness. 

1899 Lrwmb Phys. Com. Life 1 . ii. 149 Vinegar helps to 
keepdown an alarming adiposity. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
390 Too free a use of sugar leads to adiposity. 

AdipoilS (ordinM), a. [ad. Fr. adipeux -fuse 
(16th c.).] Abounding in or characterized by fat ; 
fat : fatty. (Leas technical than Adipose.) 

1867 Oldenburg In Phi! Trans. II. 553 Many Veshels. 
which may be call'd Adipous or Fatty, xyax Bailky, Adi- 
/ous, Full of fat, greasy. (Alio in Ash 1775. Wxrstnr, etc.| 

II Adi pBOA. Med. [Gr., neut. of aAt^os not thirsty, 
f. d priv. 4 btya thirst.] A drink that allays thirst. 

x6gx N. Biocs New Disp. f 999, 166 A drink in the infancy 
of a feaver should be an adipsan. 

Adipsoos (ftdi psas), a. Med. [f. as prec. 4 
•ouh.] Allaying thirst. 
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Adipsj (wdipsi). Med. [f. as prec. 4 -y 3 .] Ab- 
sence of thirst. 

Wkbktkb cites Dunci.ihon. 

Adistance tidi stins), adv. prop .phr. [A prep} 
4 Distance.] In or to a distance : afar. 

1809 J. Barlow Columbiad v. 975 A Mide-secn storm, s» 
distance driven. 

Adit (wdit). Also 7 adyt, 7-8 audit, addit 
[ad. L. adit -us approncli, access ; f. ad to 4 itus 
going, f. i-re to go.J 

1 . An approach ; spec, a horizontal opening by 
which a mine is entered, or drained. 

160s Carkw Cornwall xi b, They cal it the bringing of an 
Addit or Audit when they begin to trench without, and 
carrie the same thomw the ground to the Tynworke, some- 
what deeper then the water doth lie, thereby to giue it 
passage away. x88e Fuller Worthies tv. 3 By Adyta, 
making their entrance . . into the Mountain, at the lowest 
levell thereof. *704 Ray Creation 11. 251 It being impossible 
Addits or Soughs to drain them. 1841 Trimmer 


by means of adits driven into the sides of the hills. 

2 . The action of approaching or coming to ; ac- 
cess, entrance, approach. 

1847 Tennyson Princess vl 983 Yourself and youn shall 
have free adit. 2890 Helps Friends in C. Sen 11. II. ix. 
186 Some means of adit to the imperial Executive. 

tAdiidon. Obs~ 9 [ad. L. adilidn-cm n. of 
action f. adire, t ad to 4 ire to go.] ' A gojng or 
coming nigh to.* Bailey 1731, whence in J. etc. 

tA 4 ] 8 * 08 ZIC 8 . Obs. rare. [f. late L. adjaeentia 
(see Adjacency) as if through Fr. ; see -nck.] Ihe 
state or condition of lying near. 

x<m Bacon Adv. Learn, ft. 30 Their adiacence to fomine 
or vnTike bodies. 169* Uiquh art Jewel Wks. 1834, 970 The 
I Atincs' vicinity and ncer adjocence to Rome. 1870 Smith 
Syn. 4 Antonyms, Contact . . Ant. Proximity, Adjacence. 

A 4 Jaoenoy (dd^i-scnti). [ad. late L. adjaeentia, 
n. of state f. adjaeent-em : sec Adjacent. In med. 
L. the pi. adjacenliae was in common use for 1 loco 
vicitta * dependencies]. 

1 . The quality or state of being adjacent, or of 
lying near ; contiguity. 

x8og H. Montagu tr. Bacon's De Sap. Veter, (i860) 917 
Regard is justly had to contiguity, or adjacency, in private 
land* and possessions. 1S58 I)k Quincky A utobtvg. Sk. Wks. 
II. 37 All great cities that ever were founded have sought 
out, as their first and elementary condition, the adjacency 
of some great cleansing river. 

2 . That which lies near. //. Adjacent or con- 
tiguous places, environs, precincts, vicinity. 

2846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 64 At that point the needle 
conforms unto the true Meridian, and is not distract by the 
vicinity of Adjacencyes. 1716 Dr Foe Hist. PtfviV (1899)61 
He pitches his grand army, or chief encampment, in our ad- 
jacencies, or frontiers. 1809 Pinkney Trap. France 99, I re- 
turned to Calais, and was accompanied to the immediate 
adjacency by one of the parties. 1866 Carlyle E. Irving 
979 The Palais Royal ana adjacencies. 

Adjacent (&d3?i's£nt), a. and sb. [Adji,. adjaeent- 
em pr. pple. of ad/ace-re to lie near ; f. mi to 4 
jace-re to lie. Cf. Pr. adjacent, 16th c. in Littid.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Lying near or close (to) ; adjoining ; contig- 
uous, bordering. (Not necessarily touching, thougn 
this is by no means precluded.) Adjacent angles, the 
angles which one straight line makes with another 
upon which it stands. Also fig. in Logic of near- 
ness in resemblance. 

c 143 o Lydg. Rochas v. xiii. (1554) 139 a, There wer two 
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eun tries therto adjacent sjef Barclay Ship qf Footes { «it<>) 
\ (He) waned on other realmes adjacent. iM Smax* 
?#. 4* cTL >i. ii 


^ 4 


i Of th« adiaernt 


*x8 A string* inuisible perfome hlu the 
Wharfee. - '* ~ 


a4Ag Gkiiiu Chmw/ 6 

ThtHoora adjacent, Rnd those which are opposite. t*J 
Dr Por Eng. Tradesm. XI. xuiv. 7s Those parts of Eaitt. 
Sumy, end Kent, which lie adjacent to London. 

J. Morse Amer. Geog. I. 309 The adjacent inhabitants had 
assembled in arms. iSe7 Hut row Course qf Math, L 317 
The sum of die two adjacent angles vac and par is equal 
to two right angles. 1846 Mill Logic ill. xxl | 4 (1B68) 
II. it* With a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent 
cases. sMo Tyndall Glaciers 1. 1 a so Furnishing ourselves 
with provisions at the adjacent inn. 

+B. sb. That which is adjacent, or lief next to 
anything ; an adjoining part ; a neighbour. Ohs. 

1610 Hkalry St. Aug., City of God jot The LXX rather 
exprchsed the adjacents, then the place it ectfe. idgg Shkl- 
ros i) Due. J20 iT) He hath no adjacent, no euua],no oorrivaL 
174 T)k Foe Voy. round World (1840} 114 The whole place 
ana its adjacent*. 

A4|ft08&tly (ftd^i‘a^Dtli\ adv. rare- 0 . [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .1 So as to lie near to, contiguously. Craig, 
t AAIoot, ppl. a . and sb. Obs. [ad. L. adjcct-us 
pa. pple. of adjic-fre to lay to ; (.ad to + i jac-tre to 
cause to lie, lay, throw.] 

A. ppl. a. (adject.) Annexed, joined ; adjective. 
143s 30 Tsrvisa Higdon Bolls Ser. 1. 193 By whlche 

chaunce that londe and see adiecte to hit toka bit name, 
tdia BrinsleV Poo. Parts (1669) 4* How is r Participle de- 
clined Y With Number, Case, and Gender, as a Noun Adject. 

B. sb. (a dject.) An addition, additament; added 
qualification. 

sdyeT. Jacomb On Rom. viii.(i868)si6 He Is God . . not a 
made god, a contradiction in the adject. 1677 Oalr Crt. 0/ 
Gentiles 11. iv. 154 Doth it not implie n contradiction in the 
Adject, that man should make a right use of his natural 
abuitiee or prepare himself for the reception of supernatural 
grace? 

▲dfrot (id.^ekt), V. [ad. L. adjecta-re to put 
to, add, freq. of adjic-ire , see prec. ; thus having the 
appearance of being f. Adject <*.] To annex, add, 
or join. 

s43R-go Tsrvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1. 80 The foreseide 
Arsaces adiecte to his empyre the realms of Hircanes. igjS 
Lrlano l tin. III. xo8 Sum Biashop of Winchester renewed 
the old Fundation adjecting more Lande. ififia Fuller 
Worthies xxiv. (1840) I. 93 They made the child’s name by 
adjecting the syllable son to the appellation of the father. 
173I Linus av Interest q f Scott, toy They ad jected tills Condi- 
tion, 183a I. Austin Lee/. Jurist, lvl. < 1879) 1 1. 935 'Hie law 
adjects to tM title an element which Is properly accidental. 

tAdjft'Otainent. Obs. rate [ad. med. 
adj eel ament -urn that which ia added ; f. adjecta-re ; 
see pnx. and -mknt.] Anything thrown in by way 
of addition ; an addition. 

.630 Naunton Fragm. Peg. (1870) 44 Sir Christopher 
Hatton . . besides the graces othia person and dancing, liad 
also the adjectaments of a strong and subtill capacity. 

Adjected (folfle’kteth, ///. a. [f. Adject v. + 
-KD.l Added on, annexed, appended (fa). 

ini Lkunu I tin. HI. a6 (R.) Remo v id from Cairmmrdin- 
shire, and adjected to Pembrokeshire. tfapSitKNK Rsj. Mag. 
55 Gif the donator fulfills not the condition adjected to the 
donation, vsn Wodrow Corr. ( 1843) 111. 307 A debate about 
the adjected words as to hie Petty. 183a J. Austin Led. 
Jurief. lvii* <*879) II. 93$ Many remarks touching solemni- 
ties adjected to alienations apply suutaiie mutandis to 
solemnities adjected to other titles. 

Adjeotioian (flcdgektijfcn), a. Rom. Law. [f. L. 
adjectici-us ««. A ixjkctiTIoub + -an.] (See quot.) 

1880 M until bad Gains qsZ Adjedician actions, The so-called 
adiones adjecticue qualitaiis, praetorian actions against 
a paterfamilias in respect of debt contracted by a jtlius- 
familim or a slave. 

T Adje cting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prtc. + -ino 1 .] 
Adding. 

163s Drumm. or Hawth. Whs. 1711, 030 If it be asked 
whether adjecting or omitting be more to be tolerated? I 
answer, Acuecting. 

AdJ Action (idge-kjan). Also 4 ediaooloun. 
[ad. JL. Oiljectibn-em addition, n. of action, f. ad- 
jiefre ; see Anjxor ppl. a.] 

1 . The action of adding, adding on, annexing or 
appending ; addition. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius ix 868) 176 pe propre nature of it 
ne makej> it nau^t. but be adieccioun of be condiuioun nuikib 
it. iral B. Ionrom Ev. Man in Hum. tv. viii. 5 Without 
adjection Or your assistance. >664 H. Moss Myst. Iniq. 
309 The adjection of this last part of the Interpretation is of 


special consequence. 183a J. Austin Led. Jurisf. xxx. 
(18791 11. 567 Much of the positive law is custom turned into 
law by the adjection of the legal sanction. 

1 2 . The result of adding on ; that which is added ; 
an addition. Obs. 

IMS Ponrt True Obed. if (lb This word [church] signi- 
fied! not euery congregaucion (but with an adiection, as 1 
hate the malignant church). 1848 Sin T. Browns Pseud. 

* , unto 


1704 Earl Cromarty in Loud. Gao. mmmmxxxvii/4, 1 may 
justly fear what 1 can say, will prove a Diminutive Adjection. 
Adjootitiou* (sed^ektijas), a. [f. I- adjecti- 
ci-us, f. adjectus [see Adject a.) + -ous. Sec-morn.] 
Of the nature of adjection or addition ; additional. 

t6aa Usqvrart Jewel Win. 1834, eoo AdJectitlooi sylla- 
bicals anneaible to nouns and verba, ism Maundrell 
Joum. Jems. (1733) 135 The adJcctitioiifl Buildings are of 
.no mean Architecture. 
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AMmtiML («d«kui vil\ a. fCL.1 
MfluiBonvi 4 - -ala. (A modem formation to pro* 
vida a more distinctly adjective or adjectival form 
toHifoword Adjective, this having become 
monly a sb.)] Of or belonging to the adjective. 
BjirV. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXIV. 358 Ail the r 

which bestow on it (a noun] n privative, an 
a verbal fora. s%8 Marsh Eng. Lang. vL 
adjectival ending in •ble. 

‘ T*W (se’djjektiv), a. [a. Fr. adjtctif, -rtv, nd. 
iv-us, t adject-us ; see Adject a. and -ivs.] 
A m 'adj. Of the nature of an addition or adjunct 

L Gram. Naming or forming an adjunct to a 
noufl substantive; added to or dependent on a sub- 
stantive as an attribute. Noun adjective : a word 
standing for the name of an attribute, which being 
added to the name of a thing describes the thing 
more fully or definitely, as a black coat, a body 
politic ; now usually called an adjective only, see B. 

14x4 Dk. or Exrnw to Henry IV in Hail’s Ckron. (18091 
35 Scotland is like n noun adiective (hat cannot stand with- 
out a substantive. <981 T. N[orton] Calvin's Inst 1. xiil 
(1634) 46 All other names of God {except Jehovah] are but 
adjective name* of addition. 161a Brinsley Peeing of Parts 
(1669) 3 0 . How many sorts of Nouns have you ? A. Two : 
a Noun Substantive, and a Noun Adjective . . A noun ad- 
jective is that cannot stand by itself, without the help of 
another word to be joyned with it to make it plain. 1873 
Wiiitney Life of Lang. vL 103 The variation of an adjective 
word for gender and number and case. 

2 . Hence, gen. Not standing by itself, dependent. 
Used spec, of colours that are not permanent with- 
out a basis. 

s8na Heylin Cotmogr. 111. (i68a> 113 The People, the most 
Adjective of any that we have met with hitherto ; able at 
no time to stand by themselves, a b8r8 F. Grevills Life 
ef Sidney < 163s) lao Our Modern Conquerors would craftily 
entice the Noun-ndjective-nutured Princes and subjects of 
this time to submit their necks. 1813 E. Bancroft Perm. 
Colours 1. 11. 1 34s Adjective colours owe their durability, 
as well aa their lustre, to the interposition of some earthy 


_ Quote Greece XI. 11. lxxxv. 837 The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective beings. 

8. Of Law\ Relating to procedure, the sub- 
sidiary part of law ; opposed to substantive , relat- 
ing to tne essential justice of law. 

1808 Bentiiam Scotch. Ref. 3 The system of procedure, or 
sdjective branch of the law. 1870 Daily News xa May, 
Law may be divided into Law and Procedure; I aw Sub- 
stantive and Law Adjective. 

B. sb. [The adj. used abso/.J 

1 . A ‘Noun Adjective’ [see Ai.); one of the 
Parts of Siiccch. 

1909 H AWfes Past. Pi. v. x. A nowne substantyve Might 
stand wythout helpe of an adjcctyve. 1997 Br. Hall 3 o- 
tires vi. i. In epithets to join two words in one. Forsooth, 
for adjectives can’t stand alone. 1890 Locke Hum. Undent . 
m. viil. (1695) 367 Our simple Ideas have all afatrect. as 
well as concrete Names : Tne one whereof is a Substantive, 
the other an Adjective; as Whiteness, White; Sweetness, 
Sweet. iKj Marsh Eng. Lang. xiv. | ix The only striking 
peculiarity of the English adjective . . is its invariability, 
or want of distinct forms for different coses, genders and 
numbers. 

2 . Hence, gen. That which cannot stand alone ; 
a dependent ; an accessory. 

1839 Fuller Holy War v. xviii. (1840) 374 Subjects should 
be adjectives, not able to stand without their princa 1698 
Osborn King James 11673) 5 l6 Those Northern Adjectives, 
not able to subsist without England. s8ox Fuseli Led. on 
Art iL (1848) 394 In Pannigiano’s figures action is tha adjec- 
tive of the posture. 

8. Como, or Altrib., as adjective clause , phrase 
yi.e. one equivalent in function to an adj.), notion,* tc. 


80 Asp. Thompson Laws of Thought | 36, 39 Every verb 
r be resolved into an adjective-notion : ‘ he loved' is ex- 
ned by 1 he wot loving/ * he hopes' try ‘ he U hoping.' 

'* Lang. S3 What is the relation of 


may 
plained 

s88x Whitney MLrLin _ 

genitive-position in a given tongue to adjective-position? 

Adjective ise a d£ektiv\ v. [f. the adj.] To make 
adjectival ; to form or change into on adjective. 


1839 Instruct. Oratory 97 The adjectiving of the Subst&n- 
r. t 1786 rl. Tooke Parley (1840) 650 Some 


tive/ny adding 


languages have adjectived more ; and some languages have 
adjectived fewer of theta moods and Teases. 

Adjectived (ard3ektivd\ ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Made adjective ; used as or turned into an 
adjective. 

1788 H. Tooke Parley (1798! 634 The sign, when thus nd- 
jectived, is not to be used by itself or to stand alone. 

A^Jeotively (ae d.^ektivli), adv . [f. Adjective 
a. + LY 2 .] In an adjectival manner; after the 
manner of an adiective. 

*94 ® W. Thomab/AsA Diet. (1567) Seconds, -a, adiectively, 
sometimes do signtfie the seconde in nomber. 1807 Tore ell 

Four-/ - J • ■ • 

to 


used objectively, as a he.goat, a ehegoat. 187s Bowen 
Logie v. 145 Sometimes the Exclusive particles only, one, 
sole, etc., are annexed objectively to the Predicate. 

Adj ectivillg (srdaektivixj), vbl. sb/fAnjucrm 
v. + -iNot.l The making or renderi?ig adjectival. 

T899 [See Adjective t\] 1786 H. Tooke Purler (1840'* 639 
Such words . . would have been much better and more pro- 
perly obtained by adjectiving our own words. 

Adjoin (idgoi-n), v. Forms: 4 aioyne, ftjoine ; 
5-6 adione, adjona ; 5-7 adloyna, adjoin*; 


7-adjoiBL [a. O^t.mjdn-, ajoign-, stem edqjatndre, 
mod. adjoindre ^L. adjung-lrc to join to; tad 
to 'hjungdhrg to join.] 
ti- tram. Hi. To join on : to join or «n 
son or thing to or unto another). Ohs. 
c *998 IS** Adjoint, pa. PP*«)c*m Ppteme 1733 

The posterneof that perlee erber )hu was tomel&on chnum- 
her choUK a-ioyned. c ufio Distr. Tree IV. 1x33 lifeon foil 
iostiy aioynet to mv-seluon, . . Draw forth# in the derke. 
1930 Palsor. 417/a If they be ones nsondre, we shall have 
moche ado to adjoyne them. 1948 Uoau* etc. Menem. 
Pturaphr. Matt. i. so Adjoyne her unto the. siep Shawl 
HamL iil iil no A massie whecle. . To whose huge spaekes, 
ten thousand lesser things Are mortis'd and adloyn'd. tim 
Hammond On Ps. cxvitl a;, 994 To them were adjoynea 
branches of trees. 

2 .jig. To join on as an adjunct or supplement ; to 
add, annex, attach, or append ; to subjoin. Const. 
to, unto. arch. 

c turn Destr. Troy l 393 A god . . pat ajoinet was labeler 
to his Inste noma a qm in Ellis Orig. Lett, l S3 I. 33 
Police and wisdom is to be adjoyned to the Popes Holy- 
nesse in this behalve. 1994 J, Kino Jonah (1864) 187 The 
epithet is very fitly adjolnedto vanity. x6s6 H ayw ard Sand. 
Troubled Souk it. f 11 (t6so> eye Thou wouldest adioyne 
our sins vnio thee. 1849 Selden Leave qf Mug. 1. xiv. 
(1 7391 36 And so unto the Lay-power was the Ecclesiastical 
adjoined in this Work. 1714 Watts Logic u iv. 

1 might adjoin another sort of equivocal word*. . 

‘Del. 6 Nov. 3/1 A secretary, with a handsome 
adjoined to the oommiiuioners. 

1 8. refi. To adjoin oneself to : To join. Obs. 

*993 Bellbndbnr Lwy 11. (i8ta) 304 Cam ane huge multi- 
tudeof VoLchia and Equis, and adjonit thaim to tne tentis 
of Sabinis. sfoo Fuller Abel Rediv., Buceruhbj) 1. 170 
He adjoined himself to the order of the Dominicans, s 83ft 
J banks Fvluesse of Christ 43 Such Proselytes as adjoyned 
themselves thereunto. 

+ 4 . intr. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To join ; 
to come into union or contact. Const, to. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy il 350 To this souerayne Citie bet yet 
was olofte laaon aioynid. Ibid. xxxu. 1x783 This Egeasjoinet 
to hit iust spouse. 1484 Caxton Curial 4 Hys toraientis 
adione to our lyf in such wyse that. etc. sgBg Greene 
Menaphon (Arb.) 73 Maugre al the shepheards adjoining, 
he mounted her behind him. 1671 J. Werkter Metattogr. 
iv. 6t His censure upon it, and his own opinion adjoynea. 

1 5 . intr. To oc or lie close, or in contact ; to 
be contiguous. Const to, on, with. Obs. 

1479 R. Rokkwood in Bury Wills (1830) 33 A mean called 
Pochette, and an other mee* called Cole*, adioynand to- 
gedyr in Euston. 1978 T. N.. tr. Couq. W. India Pref. 3 
Part of India, which adioyneth with Brazil. xtfjSa C. Sta- 
pylton Herodian 61 1 ne Roman Empire to defend and 
hold Against the Barb’rous people that adjoyne. 174 Ports 
Odyssey vi. 317 Close to the bay great Neptune's fane ad- 
joins. 1794 5 . Williams Hist. Vermont 34a The towns in 
Vermont which adjoined to Connecticut river. 

0 . tram, (by omission of to) To be contiguous 
to or in contact with. 

as. Mill Brit. India 

lat case immediately 

adjoin Carnatic. 1870 W ilson Churches of Lindiqf. 76 The 
head of the tomb adjoins the west wall 

Used also for Enjoin. [See A- pref. 10.] 

c 1400 Destr. Troy v* 1 a: ‘ L — L - 1 

ioy for to take. 1300 
x8o, 1 am odioyned such a penaunce. 
t Adjoi nant, ppl. a. and sb. Obs.\ also ad- 
loynaunt, adioynant. [a. OFr. ajoinant, MFr. 
adjoinant (mod. Fr. adjoignant ), pr. pple. of ad • 
joindre. Sec Adjoin.] 

A. ppl. adj. Adjoining ; lying next ; contiguous. 

1494 Favyan v. cxvtii. 94 Assautis vpon y Saxon* nexte to 

hym adioynaunt. 1357 T. Pmaer ASneuly 11.S iy, Along dame 
Circes coast adioynant next their course they cut. s8oe 
Carew Cornwall 116 a, To the town there is adjoynant in 
e, . . an ancient Castle. 

B. sb. One living close by ; a near neighbour. 
1948 Hall Ckron. (1809) 186 To greve and hurts his Neigh- 
bors and Adjoynauntes of the realme of Englande. 

t A 4 J oi'nate, ppl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Adjoin v. 
after ppl. adjs. in -ate from L .1 Joined, allied. 

X470 Harding Ckron. cxlviL His brother Edward and he 
associate To lerusalem their voiage then auowed, Two 
seinely princes together adioyuate Lr. r. adunate). 

t Adjoi’&der. Obs. rare '. [a. Fr. adjoindre 
vb. inf. (see Adjoin) used subst. Cf. rejoinder 
Something joined to ; an addition or appendix. 

*** Parsons Three Conversions Contents, The third 
Tome . . hath for his adioinder in the end A review of Ten 
publike Disputations. 

Adjoined {idgoi-nd \pfd.a. [f. Adjoin v. + -ed.] 
tX. lit. Joined, united. Const, to, unto. Ohs. 
1909 Fishes Whs. 300 The Soule of this noble prynces. 
whtche had tha Body adioyned vnto it . . as Syater and 
'1 Malynes Ane. Law-Merck. is There i 


*749 [See under Adioining x b.] 18x7 Jai 
II. v. iv. 430 The Maihrattas would in tha 


Troy vi. 3197 I Aioyne thee this iorney with 
. 1990 A. Mundav m HarL Misc. (Malh.) 1 1. 
yneu such a penaunce. 


•ile^ 


Brother. 


added xx dales called ASpaetm, as adioyned dales. 189a 
Aungham Geom. Epit. sx The Angle AS D contained 
under the adjoined lines BA, BD. 

2 .fig. Joined as an adjunct, added, annexed, at* 
tacncd ; appended or subjoined. Const* to. arch. 

19x8 Moan Here eyes l Wb. in?, 148/1 T! er most be 
none errour adioyned therta 1084 Baxter Cath. Comas. 
37 Davids Lies are recorded without adjoyned reproof 

+ AMwtnmUj, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -lt*.] 
Unitedly ; by way of union or conjunction. 

tyss Steyr* Met l Mem. l xxiv. (R.j They have ndlofaiedly. 
naturally, corporally, and malty, the true body mid blood 
of Christ. 

+ Adjoimer. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. ADJOIN v. 4- *BBL] 
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▲Djonmro. 

He mko, or that which, adjoint or ties nest { a 
neighboir. 

afij-t Feltham JP « a ft aMt6»y> >98 The giddy ayrfoeaee 
of the French, 1 shall rether Impute to their dyet of wine, 
end wild# foule, than to the difference of. their clyaae, it 
being ao near an odjoyner to oure. 

(Idgoinii)), ppL a. [f. Anjonr + 

-1MO*.] 

1. Lying next, contiguous, adjacent ; neighbouring. 

MgS Fabyan vl cc. bo§ Other countrees adioynyrige dyd 

the niM. l«| Sullivan View e/Nat. I. agi The teat, 
forests, and adjoining mountains. flap Macaulay Hist 
Eng. II. 506 To atep aside into come adjoining non. 
b. with const, of the vb. See Adjoin 5, 6. 

($■3 PrrsNBBanT Hush. (1334) E4 Adioynynge to the ende 
of the same, make an other lyttall (bide, m ifg| Marlows 
Ditto l L 374 The land . . Adjoining on Agenor’a stately town. 
1606 Sham. Ant. 4 CL iv. x. 5 Our Foote Vpon the hUles 
adiokriog to the Citty, Shall stay with vs. 1 887 E. Cham asm* 
I.AYNK SL Ct . Brit. 1. l iil (1743)6 Eton, a Tillage adjoining 
to Wlndaor. 1745 in CoL Rtc. Pern*. V. 39 Who had Lands 
adjoining the Road. 1M4 D. Mitchell Wei Day* 6a Ad- 
joining this is a tower.* 

2 . Jig. Pertaining, belonging; connected. 

Mp4 Fast an 1. It. si With also the Commodities thentnto 


and sentences 

speeches. 1K9 Huckle Cwilis. III. v. 417 

which are to be taken partly from the adjoining sciences. 

+ AcHoi&tj, pa. pple. and sbA Obs . ; also 4 an- 
ioynt. [a. OFr. ajoint :— L. adjunct-urn Adjunct.] 

A. pplt. Adjoined, united. 

c ipj B. E. Allii. Poems A. 894 And to the gentyl lombe 
hit arn mnioynt led. amoynt]. 

B. sb. [The m>le. used subst.] A helper, aider ; 
an adjunct, addition. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares tv. Ixix, Here with these grave 
Adjoynt* (Then learned Maistera) they were taught to see 
Themselves. 1639 H. Ainswobth Oh Pentat., Lev. xiii. z, 
66 Sa fine hath is an adjoynt to the swelling, and an adjoynt 
to the Bright -spot, c 1700 Gentlem. Instr. (1739) 108 You 
are. Madam, 1 perceive, said he, a publick Minister, and 
this Lady is your Adjoint 

II Adjoint (adgoaiV, wd/joint), sb . 2 [mod. Fr. 
adjoint , pa. pple. of adjoindre to Adjoin, u-ed as 
nn appellative. Mod. Fr. form of prec l Official 
title of a French civil officer who assists the maire ; 
also, an assistant professor in a French college. 

>839 Blackw. Mag. XX X VI II. 19 The lower profesao re or 
adjoint* cannot, in one instance out of twenty, rise above 
their actual position. 1864 Sala in Daily TeL 16 Aug., Halt- 
ing to exchange official commonplaces with . . the adjoint of 
the mayor. i86g Pall Mall 6-. 6 Nov. 10, Arab adjoint* are to 
be associated with European mayors in towns and villages. 

Adjourn (id^ffin), v. Forms: 4 aiorne, 4-6 
aiouma, 5-6 aJourn(e, 6 adiorn(e, 6- adjourn, 
[a. OFr. ajornc-r , ajurne-r , ajoume-r :— late L. 
adiumd-re, adjurna-re , adjornd-re * diem dicere 
alieui,’ Ducange, f. ad to + late L. jumus, jornus 
(cf. It giorno, P r.jom, Fr. jour) a day:— cl. L. 
dium-us daily, lasting for a day: see Journal. 
The occasional MFr. ad- for a-, rejected in mod. 
It., has been retained in Eng. since 6.] 

1 1 . trans. To appoint (one) a day for his ap- 
pearance; to cite or summon for a particular 
day ; to remand (one) for justice to another day 
or occasion. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunnr Chron. 309 He aiomed ham to relie in he 
North at Carlele. rssfo ChaiiCes A. B.C. 158 Ladi. vn to pat 
court bou me aiourne jmt deped ia J»i bench. 1530 Palsgr. 
419/3, 1 adjoumc, I monianhe or wame one to apere afore a 
judge at a daye certayne : J* semens. I am adjourned by 
the byaahops offyeers. 1600 Holland Livy xlii. xxii. iiaB 
'The Preiour . . adjourned Uussii] the defendant to make 
appearance in thecourt upon the Idea of March. 1660 Howell, 
To Adjourn, or Cite to Apecr, citare , appellor*. 

2 . To defer or put ofT (a time, action, or state), 
prop, to another day; also indefinitely; to post- 
pone, defer, put off. 

Mae Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. For they them caste the 
time not aiourne, For dayhand nighte with her they aoioume. 
1539 Myrronrc for Mag.. S tffoOt xxii. 4 Fro place to place 
to odioume it dfivera times. 15S9 Warner Albion's Eng. vl 
xxxi. (161a) 15a My Deitie aoiornde therefore, in humaine 
forme 1 wo we. 1600 Chatman Iliad xvt. 74 No more let 
them ajoum Our sweet home-turning. 178$ Pope Odyssey 
xii. 33 This day adjourn your cares. x£$y Bush n ell Chr. 
Mart. tv. (1861) ios Every law of chyslology must be ad- 
journed. 188s Rmkrbon Conti. Life ii. 50, 1 adjourn what I 
have to say on this topic. 

8. To adjourn (a meeting) : To put off or defer 
its further proceedings to another day ; to discon- 
tinue or dissolve it, in order to reconstitute it at 
another time or place. 

MM Fasyan an. 1433 (R.) Parly ament . . was aiourned 
onto Seynt Shake Hen. V/l/, 11. iv. 

333 Tis a need Aill fitness* That we adiuume this Court till 
further day. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1743) II. vi. 6 The 
Consul , . immediately adjourned the Senate into the Capitol 
x 8 Bo W. MacCormac Antis. Surgery 71 The meeting . . was 
adjourned for a fortnight. 

+ A. reff. (as in 5). Obs. 

a xia6 Bacon Ado. to Viliiers (R.) By [the king] alone are 
they prorogued add dissolved: hut each house may adjourn 
itsefc sfes in Rushworth’s Jlist. Coll. iu. (1699) I- 490 The 
Xiords and Commons may AdfoUrtt themselves to any place. 
1660 70 Marvell Corr. 134 wks. 1875 II. 300 The House 
•Twert adjonrnd themselves rill Thursday. 

1 0 . intr, (from rtjl.) Of persona met for business c 


To suspend proceedings sod disperse for a time 
agreed upon, or sins tut, that i% without sped* 
lying any day for reassembling. Also, to sepa- 
rateln order to meet at another place ; hence /dm. 
to remove the plaoe of. meeting, without the inter- 
vention of any time save that occupied by the 
change of place. 

i6aiin Kushworth’s Hist . Coll nL (1690) I. 496 Touching 

the Houses Adjourning to any other place at theii 1 

1718 Pops Iliad xix. 989 The speedy council at hk 

joum’d. 178s Gibbon DecL f F. III. xlviiL 93 From the 
church the people adjourned to the hippodrome, rslig 
Mias Austin, A art hang. Ah. (1833) I. xr. 94 They thanes 
adjourned to eat ice at a pastry-cook’s. 
tAtynrraaL Obs. [f. prec. *al 2 .] Adjourn- 
mast, respite, or postponement (of a sentence). 

1609 Skene Reg.Maj '. 171 Ana act ia made in court, ouhi 
by he and his cautioner are oblished to aasith ai 
the partie within the space foresaid, quhilk is called ane act 
of AdjoumalL x6ao Sanderson 33 Serm. (1681) 1. 149 The 
removal or adjournal of temporal punishments, which other- 
wise had speedily overtaken them. tSeg Scott Hrt. Midi 
L 16 In the State Trials, or in the Books of Adjournal 

Adjourned ppl. a. [f. Adjourn 

+ -KD.l 

f 1 . Cited, prop, for a fixed day ; summoned. Obs. 
1577 Fenton Cuicciardin xvm. (1599) 83s Such as were 
absent . . were adiomed, and taxed at rates to nourish the 
armie. 1608 Sylvester Dnhartas 943 Wolves and panthers 
waxing meek and tame, . . Adjourneoby Heaven, did in my 
presence com. 

2 . Deferred, postponed ; held over to another 
time. 

1699 Dbydkn Palam. 4 Arcitem. 188 The day To distance 
driven, ami joy adjourn'd with long delay. 1876 Freeman 
Horm. Conq. ft. viL 147 Let the meeting Rtand adjourned. 

Adjourning (ftd^ff-miq), vbl. sb. [f. Adjourn 
4 ing 1 .] A putting off to another time or places 
adjournment. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1641 [See under Adjourn 5.] Mod. They talk of adjourn- 
ing the meeting till tomorrow. 

A^jonmmont (ftd^u-jnmfat). [a. MFr. ad- 
journement OFr. ajomemeut ; see Adjourn and 
-MKNT.] 

1 . This act of Adjourning, or of putting off till 
another day, or indefinitely. 

164s Terms* do ia Ley 11 Adjoumement, is when any 
Court is dissolved and determined, and assigned to be kept 
agaiue nt another place or time. 176a Hume Hist . Eng. 
(1806) IV. lxv. 789 The parliament met, accordingto ad- 
journment. 1875 Sturm Const. Hist. III. xx. 480 The dis- 
tinction between adjournment and prorogation, in so far as 
the one belongs to the houses and trie other to the crown, is 
a modem distinction. 

2 . The state ot being adjourned ; the interval dur- 
ing which the business of an assembly is formally 
dc. erred. 

1670 in Somers's Tracts I. 38 During one Day's Adjourn- 
ment made by the House. 1873 Stubbs Const, iiist. 11. xiv. 
ra6 A day’s adjournment was granted. 

t Adjou'lt, v. Obs.; also 5 aiust, 6 adjust, [a. 
MFr. adjoust-er (mod. ajouter\ OFr. ajouster , 
ajoster , ajustcr to place beside ; in 14th c. to add 
late L. adjuxtd-rc - approximdre. f. ad to + iuxtd 
hard by, close to. Occ. written adjust either in 
imitation of one of the OFr. spellings, or of raed. 
L. adjust Art. formed on Fr. ajouster , ajusler t under 
the false idea that these were f. ad and just urn ; but 
to be distinguished from the modem Adjust, q.v.] 
1 . To put a thing (to one) for consideration ; to 
bring forward, suggest. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius u. (R.hTed. 1561) For whan time 
is 1 snal moue and aiust soch things, that percen hem ful 
depe. [ The word* and aiust are not in ed. Morris E.E. T.S. 
43.] a 150s Helyas in Thoms* E. E. P. Rom . (i8<8)III.9o Sha 
never propeuced it, but myselfe adjusted it to ner. 

A To put one thing to another, to add. Esp. in 
adjoustc feyth , OFr. ajouster fey to give faith or 
credence. 

*474 Caxton Cheese iv. viiL 76 He adj ousted wyth ml 
that he had founden thys game. m*3 — Cato c vih, Man 
ought not to beleue no adjouste feyth to thesayeng of many 
one. — Cold. Leg. 3 16/4 Adjoustyng woodene* to wodenea 
M84 — C Ay malty 88 They adiouste feyth to deuynoura. 
14845 — L'nriaJ 1 Thou aa bus test other causes that meva 
the therto. igje Palsor. 417/3 , 1 adjoint or joyne togyther. 
ye adjouste . . and this terme is not yet umq[u, nolongerj 
in our comen spcche though Lydgate have it ofte tymes. 

[From thin it appears that Adjoust was oba. in 153a Sea 
Adjute, which seems to be a readoption of tha weed from 
Fr. aeUonter.\ 

Adjudge (&d39*d5), v. Forms: 4-5 oluge, 
olugge, 5 odiuge, 6 sjudge, 6- adjudge, fa. 
OFr. ajuge-r t earlier ajugitr (mod. adjuger) :-L 
adj&dtcd-re \ see Adjudicate] The a- waa re- 
fashioned as ad- in Fr. in 14th c. ; the d was still 
mute in Fr. in lOth c., but has been fixed in mod. 
Fr., and in Eng. since Caxton.] 

1 . trans . To settle, determine, or decide^ judi- 
cially ; to adjudicate upon. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius i. iv. 395 (1868) ]to peyne of he 
accusacioun aiuged byfom. idaS Coke on Littleton t. L f zc 
(1633) 18/t And so was it adiudged in the Court of Com- 
mon Plena. 1664 Butler Hudihr. u. »L 346 Will not Fear, 
Favour, Bribe arid Grudge The same case several ways ad- 
judge. 1775 Burxe Sp. Cone. Amen Wks. III. 107 Whoa 


their removal shall ha adjtu 
>8flo Gladbtonb Gleanings % 
to decide, to adjudge, for n 
“ iLC« 9 ) 78 Thad 


by bis majesty in council. 
Ikxvm. 9x8 A right to govern, 
ilual Durnosaa 18S1 Stamlkv 
East. CL U. (1869) 78 Tha diflerencoa which it was called to 

ft; pronounce or decree by judicial sentence 
(a thing to be, or that it is so and so). 

1963 Grafton Hen. II , an. 9 His moveables were adiudged 
to be confiscate to the king. 158a N.T. (Rhein.) Luke 
xxiiL 94 Aud Pilate adiudguig their petition to ba done. 
1890 Pbynne Anti- A rutin , tot waa adjudge it to be 


the Doctrine of our English Church. 


1 H. Finch Trial 


qf Regie, xo This waa adjudged horrid Treasoe&y two Acts 
of Parliament. >66e Fuller Worthies (1840) if. 468 The 
icings grant was adjudged void. 1846 Hawthorne Messes 
u. ui. (1864) 68 And almost adjudged himself a criminal. 
1851 Mum Yonok Cameos II. xx. ai6 It was adjudged that 
the handsome knight must abide by hts own terms. 

f8. To determine in one's own judgment : to 
deem, consider, reckon, regard, or judge (a thing 
to be, or that it is so and so). Obs. 

e Lpo Dsstr. Trey vm. 37x8 The gen tils siugee horn two 
iuste goddis. Ibid. x. 4071 Gentile siugget, & fur iutte held, 
pat in bit bare via bothe borne arere j ai first. 1404 Fasyan 
vn. ccxIvL 089 A great comete or blasyng sierra, the whiche 
the Frenahe men, with also the foresayde eclypcu, adiudged 
fur pronoatiquykys ft tokens of the Kyngea deih. 1548 
Gmte Prime* Masse 70, 1 adjudge it a present worthy your 
worship. >584 Hawabd Eutrep. ix. 00 Divers adjudged 
that he was a scrivener's sonne. 1844 Hevlin Laud u. 387 
An impossible design, . . as some . . did adjudge. 1719 CoL 
Esc. Penn. III. 68 It was adjudged Convenient to Defer 
the Consideracon of that address. 1709 Bvrkitt N. T., 
Matt. xxvL 7 Nothing is adjudged too dear for Christ. 

1 4 . To tiy judicially, judge, pose sentence on. Ola. 
1509HAWES Past . Pisa*, xu vlU, That the coman wyt. 
Mays well a judge the perfyt veritie Ot iheyr sentence. 
1805 Camden Rem. 5 The ArchbUliops of Canterbury., 
arere adiudged by the Popes. i8ea Sanderson Serm. Ad. 
Mag. iil (1674) las When they had msen convicted in a four 
trial, . . then to have adjudged them according to the lxv. 
1859 Hammond On Ps. l 6,6 They shall all be severely ad- 
judged by him. 

6. To sentence or condemn (any one to a penalty, 
or to do or suffer something)* 
r 1400 Dsstr. Trey xxxiil 13031 Engeet he adiuget, . . No- 
kid thro the noble toune onone to be dmwen. 1548 Uuall. 
etc. Erasm. Paraph r. Luke Prol. 14 He thal bee adjudged 
. to (he tormentes of the diepe pjtte of hell, c iu} R. Lind- 


say Hist. Scot/. (1708) 189 The Cardinal and prelates.. con- 
demned him of heresy, and adjudged him to be burnt. 1638 
, ’"" J ''oh/, vit. (1657) xix Quoth tne Pope, I am adjudged to 
death. (8<e H. Finch Trial 0/ Regie. Here lies 
■ Scot, who adjudged to death the late Ring. 1758 


Penit. Con/, vii. (1657) xi 
eternal death. s66e H. 

Thomas Scot, who adjui _ iw _ 

Burke VinsL Hat. Soc. Wks. x8ar I. 18 Sending me from 


the court to a prison, and adjudging my family to beggary 
mid famine.. >8|8 P. Bayne Pur. Rev. v. 905 By a com* 
pony of Puritan soldiers, . . Charles was adjudged to die. 

0 . To award judicially; to grant, bestow, or 
impose by judicial sentence (a thing to or unto a 
person). 

1494 Fabyan vil 319 That he wolde be obedyent vnto the 
court of Home, ana stand and obey all thyngy 1 the same 
court woll odiuge hym. 1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. v. iil. 144 
Hither hole that miaualieviitf Moore, To be adiudg'd 1 


It 1 


. was fought at Gaugamela . . 


die empu 

Adfa 

l/Det 


I. xox The battle . . was fought at Gaugam 
adjudged to Arbela. 1789 96 J. Morse A nn 
Adjudging and conferring degrees. 3837 Whewvdl i 
Induct. Sc. (1857) !• 333 The umpire who was to adjudge the 
1B55 Prescott Philip if, 1. 1. i. j 1 he greet prize of 
.lire was adjudged to Charles, 
ludgftd 1% d^d), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -Kli.] 
utermined, decided, or settled judicially. 
c 1374 [See Adjudoe i.) 1737 Watkrland Kuckar. 3 The 
Reports. Preoedents, and acuudged Cases are allowed to be 
of considerable Weight for determining Points of Law. 174a 
Fielding Jos. Andr. 11. iii. (18151 49 It is an adjudged com 
and I have known it tried, stop Hall am Const. Hist. (1876) 
HI. xv. 157 Our law is mainly built on adjudged preccdanL 
f 2 . Judged, deemed, regarded, held. Obs. 
rx440 Marts Arthurs (Hall) 73 Tha fentileNte jowelle a- 
jtiggede with forties. s6of Hisron Whs. 1. Qqq (689) They 
are aiudged to be a kind of confining and limiting of God s 
Spirit. 

8. Sentenced, doomed. 

>590 Shake. Com. Err. 1. L 147 Thou art adiudged to tha 
death, And passed sentence may not be retard. 1871 Mil- 
ton Samson 386 Without reprieve adjudged to death, Fur 
want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

4 . Awarded judicially. See Adjudication 4. 

1799 J. Robertson Agrie. Perth 433 If. . the lease be 
forfeited or adjudged any time before the but >ears of the 
contract. 

Adjndgtr (ftdjprdft&j). ff. Adjudgh + -er 1 .] 
One who awards or gives judicially ; an awarder. 

1838-4 De Quince y C. t sars, Wks. 1809 IX. 99 The fa- 
bulous adjudgers of future punishments. 

▲fudging (ftd/u dgiq), vbl. sb. ff. Adjudok 
•f -ino 1 .] The action of deciding judicially, sen- 
tencing, decreeing, or awarding. (Now mostly 
gerundial.) 

1889 Must. Iniq. 94 We had a new Court of Inquisition 
erected for the adjudging and punishing of them. 1734 tr. 
Rollin'* Am. Hist. doe;)!. 151 The adjudging the prise of 
glory to him. Mod. In adjudging him the victor. 
▲djudgttftXlt i&djgn'dgment). Also adjudge- 
ment in J. Jf Adjudok v. + -mint.] The act of ad- 
judging, adjudication ; a decree, judicial sentence^ 
or award. 

9899 Sia W. Tkmtlb Inf rod. Hist. Eng. (R.) The odjudg- 



ADJUDICATE. 


ADJUR1D 


men! . . came to be given by one or two. or m 

Lc Nsve Lives of A bps. i. a«a <T.» The right of , 

lion wiMdittdgtd for the King.. end nuch adjudgement 
«li afterwards confirmed by the house of Lord*, fflao 
Foster Evils of Pep. /guar. 6a Number* of that community, 
having conspired to obtain this adjudgment. 
Adjudicate (MflWdik/*!), v. [f. L. adjddicdt- 
ppl. item of adjddicd-re, 1. to award, a. to give 
sentence ; f. ad to + judied-re to Juook.] 
ti. Irans. To adjudge; to award; ‘to give 
something controverted to one of the litigants, by 
a sentence or decision.* J. Obs. 
iwo (See Adjudicating i.] 1731 In Bailey vol. II, whence 

in JfOHNSON. 

2 . tram. To try and determine judicially; to 
pronounce by sentence of court. 

1775 Ann, Adjudicate, v. tr. To determine any claim in 
Law. 1850 J. Lang Wander. India 53 He had Men called 
upon to adjudicate the affair in a court of justice. 1864 
l. Clkrk in Morn. Star ■ Feb., Instead of nations adju- 
dicating their prims in their own courts, (her should be 
allowed to carry them for adjudication into tne court* of 
neutrals. 1870 Echo 10 Nov., fHe] was adjudicated a bank- 
rupt yesterday by Mr. Spring Rice. 

8. intr. To sit in judgment and pronounce sen- 
tence ; to act as a judge, or court of judgment. 

1840 J f.ffrky in Ld. Cockimrn's Life 11 . Let. 16s Each of 
the Courts . . must have an equal right . . to adjudicate upon 
it 1848 Bnight Sp. (18761 161 , 1 would establish. . a special 
court in Ireland to adjudicate on all questions connected 
with the titles and transfers of landed property. 1857 M. 
Honcins Handbk. Ar/entge 393 It is said that he ought not 
to adjudicate as to his own fees, 
ldjudiohting ^4d5»d*dikritii)), vbl. sb. [f. prcc. 

+ -INOL] 

ti. An adjudging or awarding. Obs. 

1700 Paper to W. Penn 19 He does decree also an ad- 
diudicating of them upon that Account to eternal Glory. 


2 . A sitting in judgment, or pronouncing sen- 
tence, upon a claim. (Mostly gcrundial.) 

184a Macaulay Fredk. Gi., Ess. 118771675 Men whose 
lives were immed in adjudicating on questions of civil right. 

Adj udioat&on (&d3‘w:dik£i-j;m). [ad. L. adjii - 
diedubn-em, n. of action, f. adjftdicdrg : see Adju- 
dicate The Fr. adjudication , 16th c. in Littre, 
may lie the immediate source.] 

1 . The act of adjudicating or adjudging ; an 
awarding or settling by judicial decree. 

189s Blount Law Diet., Adjudication, A giving by Judg- 
ment, a Sentence, or Decree. 177a Plnnant Tours in 
Scott. (1774* 353 The courts of law had made an adjudica- 
tion in his favour. 1814 Wellington in Gurwood's Deep. 
XII. 87 'Hie adjudication should take place in the Courts of 
Admiralty. 18*57 M. Hock ins Handbk. Average 373 Arbi- 
trators should not . . introduce in their award questions 
which have not been left to their adjudication. 187s Smiles 
Character v. (18761 153 The adjudication of the medaL 

2 . A judicial sentence, or award. 

178a Bumkk Sp. on Rtf. Wkv X. 06 Any adjudication In 
favour of natural rights. xl«S T. Jefferson Wkt. 1839 I. 
16 They would not . . acknowledge the adjudications or our 
courts. 1880 Mu mm ad Gains iv. 1 39, 4a The clauses of 
a formula are theie, — the demonstration, the intention, the 
adjudication, and the condemnation. . . The adjudication is 
the clause whereby the judge is authorized to adjudicate a 
thing to one in particular of the litigants, as when co-heirs 
are suing for partition of an inheritance. 

8 . Law. A decree in bankruptcy. 

1869 Latest News 17 Oct., The adjudication was made on 
the petition of Mr. . a creditor for 140/. 1870 Daily News 
10 Oct., The act of bankruptcy was a declaration of insol- 
vency made by his lordship on the 99th of September, and 
the adjudication was now made by consent. 

4 . Scotch Law. An attachment of heritable estate 
as security, or in satisfaction of a debt. ^Sec 
Adjudged 4.) 


AdJ udicativo ( 4 dgi/ 7 *dikHtiv), a. ft. Adjudi- 
cate + -ive ; as if ad. U *a< ijudiedtivus!) Having 
the character or attribute of 1 adjudicating. 

1848 Asnodld Mar. Jnsnr. 11. iii. <18661 11 . 594 Although 
this do not appear in the adjudicative part of tne sentence. 

Adjudicator diktat), [a. assumed L. 
'adjudicator, n. of agent, f. adjudiedre : see Adju- 
dicate.] One who adjudicates ; who settles a con- 
troverted question, or awards the prize in a com- 
petition. 

INol in Casta, 18 at.] i860 R. A Vaughan Honrs w. 
Mystics II. x. if. 194 Two successive bodies of adjudicators 
were impanelled and dissolved, unable to arrive at a decision. 
1870 Daily News 8 Feb., (Cambridge) Smith's (Mathemati- 
cal) Frizes.— The adjudicators are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, etc. 1873 Miss Rr addon Strange World III. 
L 49 Lady Cheshunt was one of the lady adjudicators. 

Adjudioatur* (W^'w dik^tiCu, -tjw). (f. Ad- 
judicate -ume, as if ad. L. 'adjudicatura, J The 
process of adjudicating ; adjudication. 

1899 F. W. Robertson Led. on 1 Cor. iii. s-to, (1B78) 40 
The difficulty in social adjudicature is, to determine who 
ought to be tne leaders, ana who are to be the led ; to abo- 
lish false aristocracies, and to establish the true. 

t A'djugate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. adjugdt- ppl. 
stem ol adjugd-re to couple to ; f. ad to -rjugare 
to yoke : cf. conjugate.] ‘To yoke or couple to.' 
Bailey, vol. II. 1731 ; whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 

+ A'djumrat. Obs. [ad. L. sdjumtnl-um, 
contr. (rom adjuvdmentum , f. ad/avd-rg to assist : 
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•e* Aivuvaitt. 1 Hel^ aasistance. Also of per- 
soQif A help, helper, or assistant. 

dbyf Walmimgtom Uptick Glasse 3 Such thinges as may 
either be obnoxious or on adjument to nature, mm in Rush- 
warai , S Hist. Coll. in. (1699) I 987 Adjuments or Assistants 
to theBfaibope in Cathedrals a* be the Archdeacons abroad. 
sddaR. Tavlos Cromwe ll \s6jn Prof. 3 By a mbit wjjument 
of TtMhult* and Arms. . did Cromwel usurp theSoveraignty. 

Adjunct (aed^rnkt), ppt a. and sb. [ad. L. ad- 
jumet-Hs pa. pple. of adjungire to join to ; f. ad to 
\jtmg- 7 re to join.] 

A* adj. Joined or added (to anything) ; con- 
nected, annexed ; subordinate. 

*688 Shake. John 111. iii. 57 Though that my death were 
adiunct to my Act By heauen 1 would doe it. c 1600 — Son- 
nets xci. Euery humor hath his adiunct pleasure. >807 
South by in Q. Rev. XXXV. 191 Underived as it is from 
any parent or adjunct dialect. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 144 
Whether the adjunct word or clause is to be considered 
os Explicative or Limitative. 

B. sb. (Cf. L. adjmutum and Fr. adjoint.') 

1 . Something joined lo or connected with another, 
and subordinate to it in position, function, char- 
acter, or essence; either as auxiliary to it, or 
essentially depending upon it. 

>588 Shake L. L. L. iv. (is. 314 Learning is but an adiunct 
to our selfe. And where we are, our Learning likewise is. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 11 . 103 His folly ariseth 
from worse causes, hath worse adjuncts, produceih worse 
effects. 1794 Paley Evid. 111. viii. (1817) 187 Other articles 
ot the Christian faith. . are only the adjuncts and circum- 
stances of this. 1846 Grote Greece (1869) 11 . iii 6x Each 
with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts. 1875 
Stuhrn Const. Hist. 11 . xvi. 369 The king. . confirms the 
charters with their adjuncts. 

2 . A person joined to another in some office or 
service ; spec, applied to a class of Associates of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, instituted 
in 1716. 

a i6j9 Wotton (J.) He made him the associate ofhis heir- 
apparent together with the Lord Coitingion (as an adjunct 
of singular experience and trust) In foreign travels. 173s 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Academy, Establishing a new class 
of twelve adjuncts to the six several kinds of sciences cul- 
tivated by the Academy. 1733 — Cycl. Supp., Adjuncts of 
the gods. . were a kind of inferior deities . . To Mars was 
7 . 1 n_n 1 m - - 


rather Adjuncts, in the duties of the office. 

8. A personal addition or enhancement ; a qua- 
lity increasing a man's native worth. 

s6zo Healey St. Ang. t City gf God 34a The midlemost 
are divine, and happy adjuncts of the wise man onely. 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. in Pkenix (1708) 1 905 A Gentle- 
man, tliat . . had also the Adjuncts of a strong and subtil 
Capacity. z8si Byron Mar. Fat. iv. L 41868) 314 There 
Youth, which needed not, nor thought of such Vain ad- 
juncts, lavish'd its true bloom, and health. 

4 . A qualifying addition to a word or name. 

1608 Nordkn Surveyor* x Dial. 176 If a man should aske 

a Scholler . . what adiunct he would giue vnto a man, dwell- 
ing in a Country village or house : hee would lay hee were 
ViUanus or V illations. 16a a H rylin Cosmog. 111. (1673) 5/® 
Called from hence Pontus by the Latines, the adiunct of 
Euxinus coming on another occasion. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cony. 1 . App. 534 Almost always coupled with one 
of its geographical adjuncts * West,' 4 East,* or 4 South.* 

5 . Gram. Any word or words expanding the es- 
sential parts of the sentence ; an amplification or 
1 enlargement* of the subject, predicate, etc. 

1589 Nash* Aim. for Parrat 5 His auncient burlibond 
adiunctcs, that so pester his former edition with their vn- 
weldie phrase. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Adjuncts, in rhetoric 
and grammar, are certain word* or things addea to others ; 
to amplify the discourse or augment its force. 1881 Mason 
Eng. Gram. 149 The basis and type of the Adverbial Ad- 
junct is a substantive in an oblique case, used to limit or 
define the signification of a verb or adjective. 

8. Logic. Anything added to the essence of a 
thing ; an accompanying quality or circumstance ; 
a non-essential attribute. 

1588 Fracnck Lawlers Leg ike 1. ii. 5 b, Who thinke that 
Judgement is not any several! part of Logike. but rather an 
adjunct or propertie generally incident to the whole Art. 
s6a8 T. Spencer Logick 57 An adiunct is that to which some- 
thing is subiected, and whatsoever doth externally belong, 
or happen to any subiect. 1835 I. T ay lor Fanal. iii. 60 Tne 
one species of ardent emotion differs from the other more in 
adjuncts and objects, than in innate quality or character. 

Adjunction (SdfltrijkJ.in). [ad. L. adjunctidn- 
em, n. of action, f. adjunct - ppl. stem of adjung-ire : 
tee Adjunct. Cf. Fr. eutjonction ( 1 4th c. in Littre.)] 

1 . The joining on or adding of a thing or person 
{to another). 

1618 Ralf.igh Rem. (1644) 970 That supposition, that your 
Majesties Subjects give nothing but with adjunction of their 
own interest. 1690 K. Stapvlton Strada's Lower Country 
Warms 111. 71 It never entered into his mind, by that ad- 
junction ol Aishops to impose the Spanish Inquisition upon 
the Low-countreys. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. /.it. 189 This 
adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional descrip- 
tion. 1868 Daily Ne we so June j/i The adjunction of the 
telegraph business to the Post Office. 7 

2 . That which is joined on or added; an ad- 
junct. 7 Obs. 

ado) Holland Plutarch's Mar . 9955 The second syllable 
•r is an adjunction idle end superfluous. 1606 — Sueto „ 
Annot. e By Curia simply without any adiuncikm, is meat 
Curies HostiUa . 


JUUmiotift <Id3**i)ktiv\ a. and sb. fad. L. 
adjunctivus , f. adjtencl-us : see Adjunct and -ivk.] 
▲. adj. Having the character or quality of con- 
tributing Uo) or forming an adjunct. 

a tin N. Drake Lit. Hours, Crit. ‘Farmer's Boy, 9 The 
imagery and adjunctive circumstances are original, ilu 
I. Taylor Restor. Belief 189 These affirmations are all of 
them adjunctive to hie proper subject. stag Mrs, Schim- 
melpsnninck Princ. Beauty 1. vl f 18 The adjunctive phases 
of Beauty may be broadly classed under two heads. 

B. sb. [The adj. used abso/.] That which is, or 
may be, used as an adjunct ; a thing or penon of 
the nature of an adjunct, rare-'*. 

1755 Johnson, Adjunctive, r. He that joins, e. That which 
Is Joined. 

(Sdflo’gktivli), ado. [f. prec. + 
-lyAJ In an adjunctive manner ; as an adjunct. 

sill In Todd. 1809 I. Taylor Rnthus. ti. (1867; 59 The 
great facts of Christianity possess adjunctively the means of 
exciting in a powerful degree the emotions that belong to 
the iraag. nation os well os those that affect the heart. Mod. 
A clause is a sentence adjunctively dependent on some word 
of a main sentence. 

Adjunotly (ad^pijktli), ado. rare~*. [f. Ad- 
junct a. 4- -ly*.] In an adjunct manner; in auxili- 
ary conjunction with. 

1818 in Todd. 


A^juitioil (ttsdfliur/ijon). Tad. (directly or 
through Fr. adjuration, 16th c. in Litt.) L .adjurd- 
tion-em, n. of action f. adjurd-re : see Adjure.] 
The action of adjuring; a solemn charging or ap- 
pealing to (one) upon oath, or under penalty of a 
curse ; an earnest appeal. 

i6sz Cotcr,, Adjuration , An adjuration, or conjuration ; 
an earnest swearing unto ; also, th exaction of on oath from 
others, a 1638 Mede On Back. iv. to. Wks. I. 4a S. Paul 
speaks in adjuration to Timothy, 4 1 charge thee (saith he) 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Elect Angels.* 
* 73 ? Clarke Wks. II. exxv. (R.) Our Saviour when the 
high-Driest adjured him by the living God, mode no scruple 
of replying upon that adjuration. 1803 Miss Porter Thadd. 
Warsaw 1. 118311 5 My sobs followed this adjuration. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. I V. xxiiL 530 An adjuration os vain ns 
it was earnest. M Gladstone Homer III. 160 The Rivers 
ore expressly invoked, in this character, by Agamemnon in 
the adjuration of the Poet : and are associated with the 
deities that punish perjury after death. 

b. spec, in exorcism. 

c 13H Chaucer Persones T. 599 Thiike horrible sweryng 
of adjuracioun and conjurociouns, as doon these false en- 
chauntoure or nigromancicns. i6ax Burton Anal. Mel. ti. 
i. 1. L (1651)997 Our Pomificiall writers retain many of the>e 
adjurations and forms of exorcismes. 1635 Pacitt Chris- 
tianogr. 1. iii (16361 158 An Adiuration of the Divcll and a 
Renunciation or renouncing of him. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Adjuration, a port of exorcism, wherein the devil is com- 
manded in the name of God, to depart out of the body of the 
possessed. 1895 B. Taylor Faust I. vl 109 Come, draw thy 
circle, speak thtne adjuration. 

AfUmtory (id3*B*Tfttari), a. [ad. L. adj dr a- 
tdri-us , f. adjdrdtdr , n. of agent f. adjurd-re : see 
Adjure.] Of or pertaining to adjuration; contain- 
ing a solemn charge or appeal. 

z8z5 Hist. J. Decastro II. 317 He . . ought to name the im- 
pediment os soon os the parson has lead the adiuratory 
charge. i88t Echo 98 Apr. 7/5 An oath which, so far as its 
adjuratory terms were concerned, was to him no more than 
if a man uttered 4 By Jove!' os on exclamation. 

AdJUM (&dgiu*T), v. [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. adjurer) L. adjurd-re to swear to (a thing ■, 
also, in late L., to put (one) to an oath ; f. ad to 
jiird-re to swear, f. jus, jur- oath. Our earliest 
instances occur as translating L. adjnrdre .] 

+ 1 . To put (one) to his oath ; * to impose an oath 
upon another, prescribing the form m which he 
shall swear,' J. ; to bind under the penalty of a 
curse. Obs. 

ijBr Wyclif 1 Kings xviii, to He hath odjurid (Vulg. ad- 
jnravit) mile rewmes and folkis, for thi that thou art not 
foundun. 1539 Bible (* great*) 1 Sam. xiv. 98 Thy father 
udiured the people [Wyclif, bound the puplc with an oolh], 
saying: Cursed be the man that catcth any sustinaunce. 
1611 — fash. vi. adloshua adiured them at that time, saying. 
Cursed t>e the man before the Lord, that riseth vp and 
buildeth this city Icricha s6za Mason An at. Sorer rie 75 
We are constrained to moke an English word of the Latine, 
saying (we adjure). 1643 Milton Doct. Divorce 11. xvii 
<1847) 159/9 The woman . . was adjured by the priest to swear 
whether she were false or no. 


2 . To charge or entreat (any one) solemnly or 
earnestly, as if under oath, or under the penalty of 
a curse. Const, inf. or subord. cl. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/s Raguel desired and adjured 
(Vulg. adjuravit) Thobie that he shold abyde with hym. 
1597 T. Mosley In trod. Mnskke Pref., The earnest intreatie 
of my friends daily requesting, importuning, and as it were 
adiuring me. b6si Bible x Kings xxiL 16 How many times 
shall I adiure thee, that thou tell me nothing but that which 
is trueT 1718 Pope Iliad xv. 794 Nestor most . . exhorts, ad- 
jures, to guard these utmost shores. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. x68 His friends abjured him to take more care of a 
life invaluable to his country. 1890 Mss. Browning Dead 
Pan xxl Poems II. 417 Gods I we vainly do adjure you. 
1871 J. G. Holland Arid. Bennie. L 15 Standing by the 
truth, as he 10 feelingly adjured me to stand. 

Adjured (fcfcifi^jd), ppl. a. [f. Adjurr 4- -id.] 
tl- Bound by oath. Obs . 

igsB Yong Diana What cruell minds, what angry brest 
displaicd, With sanage hart, to fiercenas so adiured. 


ABJTOSXnffT. 
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ADJUTANT. 


A. Solemnly charged, earnestly entreated or ap- 
pealed to. 

* 7 * »33 Sol^ threaten'd, 

WfuM, Adjur'd by all tha bonds of civil duty. 1(97 Dryden 
Rneidxu too (Lai. issj Ye sacred altan I from whose flames 
I fled. Be au of you adjur'd 

Adjustment. ? Obs. [ad. L. adjurdmentum , 
n. of action, f. adjurd-re : see Adjuhs.] A solemn 
or earnest entreaty. 

Ijla Wvcur Tab. ix. 5 Thou sees! how Raguel hath con- 
lurid me, whos adiuremeru X mai nut dispisen IVulg. cuju* 
adj&mmentum sperner* non possum). 

Adjurer, -or (M^u* rw). [f. adjure + -kri. 
The spelling in -or imitates the legal Juror : see 
•or.] One who adjures. 

tala Wvcur Prev. xxix. 84 The adiurere he herith fVulg. 
euQuramtcm audit) and not ahewith. sflsi Corea., Aa- 
jurateur f An adjuror or earnest swearer. 1838 Lax Lytton 
Leila: 1. iv. 33 As he spoke, the adjuror himself rose, lifting 
his right hand. 


Adjuring (idflifk^riip, ppl. a . [f. Adjure + 
-inu?J Charging upon oath ; exorcising. 

1837 Milton Cornu* 858 Add the power of some adjuring 
verse. i6ax — Ck. Gotti, ii. (1851) 105 He closes up the 
Epistle with an adjuring charge. 


Adjut (id^tfst), V. [a. 1 6 th c. Fr. adjuste-r \ now 
ajuster ). The OFr. ajuster, ajoster, ajousierm.lt. 
aggiustare, aggiostare late L. adjuxtdre), gave 
rise to a med. L. adjust arc, which was naturally, 
though erroneously, taken as a derivative o ( ad + 
justus, and so consciously used. Alter Fr. ajouster 
became ajouter, so that its formal relationship to 
aggiustare and adjustare was lost sight of, a new 
Fr. adjuster was lormcd after the latter, and re- 
ceived those senses of ajouster, which seemed to 
approach to L. just us , Yt. juste. In It. and Sp. 
also the mod. sense of aggiustare , ajustar , has 
been influenced by association with just us. Thus 
mod. Fr. ajuster may be viewed as a refashioning 
or re-forming of OFr. ajouster '.—adjuxtdre, after 
d + juste. See also Aiijouht.] 

1. To arrange, compose, settle, harmonize (things 
that are or may be contradictory, differences, dis- 
crepancies, accounts). To adjust an average', see 
Adjuster, Adjustment 4. 

1611 Cutgr., Adjuster, To adjust, place juHtly, net aptly, 
couch evenly, joyne handsomely, match fitly, dispute orderly, 
several! things together, a 1687 Cowlky Shortn. Life Wks. 
1684,137 If we could but learn to number our days. . we should 
adjust much better our other Accounts. 17x0 btEKLK Tatler 
No. as P 14 To ratify the Preliminaries of a Treaty adjusted 
with Monsieur 'J ’or cv. 1783 Dk Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 354 
I had no difficulty left but wnat would spon have been ad- 
justed. 174s H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mama 7 <1834) I. ao 
I believe the Euston embroil is adjusted. 1799 Robertson 
Hist. Scott. I. vt. 444 Four were named on each side to ad- 
just their differences. 176a H. Walpole Vertue's A need. 
Painting 1 (ijM) 111 . <9, lam desirous of adjusting the pre- 
tensions of the three Le Fevres. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. viii. 650 Balances, which appeared on adjusting the 
books of the Presidency. >886 J. M arti ne au Ess. 1. 145 W e 
own the difficulty of clearly adjusting their relation. 

1 2. ellipt. intr . To adjust (sc. differences, or one- 
self) : To come to terms, or to an understanding ; 
to arrange. Obs. 

1847 Evklyn Mem. (1857) III. 6 Persuading him to adjust 
with the holy agitators, a 1733 North Lives 0/ Norths III. 
228 Wc had adjusted two days after to go down and agree 
for Besthorp. 


3. To arrange or dispose (a thing) suitably in 
relation to something else, or to a standard or 
purpose. Const, to, rarely by, with. 

1884 in Phil. Trams. I. 13 Having there adjusted his 
watches. 1890 I<ocke Hum. underst. 1 1 1 , ix. 6 5 Wks. 1727 
1 . 219 No . . settled standard . . to rectify and adjust them 
by. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 86 P a There was a great point 
in adjusting my behaviour to the simple Squire. 1730 Ad- 
dison Ckr. Relig. (J.) Nothing else in view, but to adjust 
the event to the prediction. >798 Burke Vind. Nat. Sac. Wks. 
1 . 64 They have adjusted the means to that end. a 1800 Blair 
(J.) Nothing is more difficult than to adjust the marvellous 
with the probable. xB6o Maury Phys. Gtog. Sea xiL 531 To 
adjust the pendulum of his clock to the right length. 186a 
H. Spencer First Prime. 1. iv. § 25 11875) 84 The exteroul 
relations to which the internal ones are adjusted. 


4. To arrange or dispose (a thing) suitably in 
relation to its parts ; to put in proper order or 
position ; to regulate, systematize. 

.667 Milton P. L. vt. 5x4 Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
• . with subtle art Concocted and adjusted. *704 Swirr T. 
of Tub L S3 Reducing, including, and adjusting every genus 
and species within that compass. 1730 Johnson Rambler 
Na 94 P4 Milton understood the force of sounds well adjusted. 
1794 Sherlock Disc. i. (1759) 1 . 7 The motions of the stars 


1. ii. zoo 


1 observed and adjusted. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad 
The symmetrical and scientifically adjusted court 
icy of France. 


b. esp. of clothes, armour, and the like ; in which 
sense also To adjust oneself. 

nm Pops Damme Sat . iv. 24s See them . . adjust their 
clothes. 1781 Smollett Git Bias x. iv. (itoe) 111 . 151, 
1 .. dressed myself ita a hurry. Just as I had done adjusting 
myself, my secretary coming in. 1838 J. Goamt Sk. tm 
London 187 1 Sir,' said Mr. Abel Smith, adjusting his collar, 
•if we don't go together, we don't go at alL* 1864 Mum 
Braddon Hen. Dumb. Hi. as His tremulous hands could 
scarcely adjust his spectacles. *878 Boaw. Smith Carthage 


•M The man had hardly time to adjust their armour or to 
draw their swords. 

A4U uetftMe (idx 9 ‘gt&b'l), 0 . [f. Adjust +-able.] 
Capable of being adjusted. 

* in Maskilvne tot Phil. Trans. LXV. 500 Which wanted 
nothing to make it an excellent instrument but to have the 
PjufuWuw made ad|usuhle. 1799 Sia W. Hkmschel in 
Thst. Trams. LXXxV. 388 The plate on the west is fixed, 
but that on the east is adjustable. 183a Barrage Ecom. 

s? The opening of the valve . . being adjustable at the 
will of the engine-man. sflgs-pKia J. H emciif.l in Mutt . Sci . 
Ema. xs6 The lower level [of the mercury] In the cistern is 
adjustable to contact with a steel or ivory fiducial point. 

t Adjutage (idgo sterig). Obs. rare. [a. Fr. 
ajustage : sec Adjust and -age.] 

L - Adjustment, rare. 

11998 Sylvester is cited by Webster and Worcester. 

2 . A pipe or opening through which water is 
discharged so as to form a jet ; - Adjutage. 

17RS Bradley Earn. Dirt. s.v. Reservatories , To play a 
Jetteau of the thicknens of fbur or five Lines, that is, one 
whose Adjustage is four or five Lines diameter . . the Passage 
or Mouth of the A dj images should be four times less than 
the Opening or Diameter of the Pipes of the Conduit. 

Adjust&tion (uesd^Dsti* Jan), tare. hi. of action 
f. med. L. adjust ii-rc : see Adjuht.] The action of 
adjusting ; * Adjustment. 

, *868 J. B. Rose Virgil s Eel. 4 Georg, mo The difficulty 
in the Roman adjusiation of the year was that they had nut 
our hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Adjttlted Mod), ppl. a. [f. Adjuht + -kd.] 

1. Arranged, composed, harmonized, settled. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1 . 1. 14 All the overtures they 
had made being adjusted. X750 Johnson Rambler No. 13 
P 13 Promises of friendship are useless and vain, unless they 
are made in some known sense, adjusted uiul in knowlvdgcd 
by both parties. 18x1 L. M. Hawkins Countess QGertr. 1 . 
>43 A species of thrift, which by an adjusted balance of 
caorice and parsimony, Raved nothing in the event. 

2. Disposed or arranged fao as to ht or answer ( to 
something) ; adapted. 

*777 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. 1 . 109 It is rapid harmony, exactly 
adiusted to the sense. 

8 . Properly ordered or regulated. 

1675 Ooilby Brit. Prcf. 4 This, if acmrately adjusted . 
would conduce., to the Regulation of Latitudes. 1869 
Mosley Miracles viii. 175 Who could stand firm, and main- 
tain a moderate and adjusted ground against the strung 
tendencies to extravagance. 

Adjueter (fidgcrfaUi). [f. Adjust 4- One 
who adjusts, Betties, or regulates. Average ad- 
juster: An accountant whose business it is to 
assess and apportion claims arising out of loss or 
damage to ship, freight, or cargo at sea. 

1798 J. Warton Ess. on Pope II. 298 Collectors of various 
readings, and adjusters of texts. xB6a Stamiard 34 Apr. 
[One) who has had large experience as a compass adjuster. 
1870 Daily Nrws 13 July, An association of Average Ad- 
juster* of London has recently been formed, with a view to 
the arbitration.and examination of claims. 

Adjusting (id^pstiij), vbl. sb . [f. Adjust + 
-ingC] The process of arranging or disposing 
things suitably to one another or to a purpose. 
(Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1887 G. C. in H. More's Div. Dial. (1713) Pref. 3 The Ad- 
justing of the Phenomena of the World to the Goodness of 
his Providence. 1790 Bkatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. I. 8 The 
adjusting of so many pretensions, and the reconciling so 
many different powers to them. 1704 Home in Phil. Trams. 
LXXXV. 18 In the adjusting of the eye to different dis- 
tances. Mod. In adjusting the terms of the lease. 

t Adjn«tly, adv. Obs. firreg. f. Adjust, by 
form-assoc. with just, justly!] With self-adjust- 
ment, with ready adaptation to circumstances. 

x68x Relig. C/er. 230 He can easily and adjust ly act the 
Scholar or the Gentleman as occasion requires. 

Adjustment stment). [ad. Yr. a juste - 
went: see Adjust v. and -ment.] 

1. The process of adjusting ; setting right, regu- 
lating, arranging, settling, harmonizing, or pro- 
perly disposing. 

1844 Milton Jus Pop. 60 Fit for that ad'ustment of time, 
and other circumstances. 1678 Trans, at Crt. Spain 11. 93 
There arose new difficulties in the adjustment of our troubles, 
x 769-90 Sim J. Rkvnoldh Disc. xi. (1876) 35 His principal 
care and attention seems to have been fixed on the ad- 
justment of the whole. 18x4 Scott IVaverhy xliL (xE6a) 

1 87 The rest of the apparel required little adjustment, i860 
Tyndall Light \ 177, 96 The eye. possesses a power of ad- 
justment for different distance*. x88x Routlrixie Science 
l i9 The adjustment of the calendar was a subject which 
received much attention. 1681 Mivart in Nature Na 614, 
326 Of all the races of men they are the mightiest and most 
noble who are, or by self-adjustment can become, most fit 
for all the new conditions of existence in which by various 


changes they may be placed. 

2. The st 


state or condition of being adjusted, or 
put in proper order ; arrangement, settlement. 

1680 Loud. Goa. mmcccclxv/3 The Business of Holstein 
was m a very fair way to an Adjustment 1713 Guardian 
Na 97 <R.) Say if there be not a connexion, and adjustment, 
and exact and constant order discoverable in all the parts of 
it. 1798 Wellington in Gen. Deep. I. 5 A regular mode of 
bringing to an amicable adjustment. . any questions which 
might hereafter arise. 1840 Cablvle Heroes ( i8<8) 979 The 
Poet Indeed, with his mildness, what Is he but the product 
and ultimata adjustment of Reform, or Prophecy, with its 
fierceness f 1883 Fawcett PoL Ecm 111. Hi. 391 The prices 
obtained for the produce . . cause everything to be in a state 
of perfect adjusimenL 


A An arrangement or ibeatfi whereby things ore 
adjusted. 

1738 Butler Anal. 1. v. 131 Unsettle the adjustments and 
alter the proportions, which formed it. 1793 Wollas ion 
Transit Circle in Phil. Trams. LXXXIII. 138 The adjust- 
menu of the Y x are both of them at the name end of the axis 
opposite to the divided circle and tho microscopes. 1871 
1 ymuall Frag. Sc. 1 . vi. ted. 6/ 907 This instrument, with 
its wheels and verniers, and delicate adjustments. 

A Comm. The settlement among various parties 
of their several shares in respect of claims, lia- 
bilities, or payments ; as the atijustmeut of the 
policy, or of general average in Marine Insurance. 

c 1870 in Burton's Diary (1828) 111 . 548 Yesterday the said 
resident signed the adjustment of the sum, with the deputies 
of the States General. 184a Park Law Mar. lmsur. I. vi. 967 
The policy had been adiusted by the delendant at yd. per 
cent., and it was contended tluu no was now bound ny that 
adjustment. 1848 Arnolxd Mar. lusnr. 1. iv. (1868) I. 18a 
The several underwriter*, ns this indorsement is submitted 
to them, sanction it with their initiuls, and this is called 
the adjustment of the policy. Ibid. 111. iv. 1 1. 77s The as- 
certainment of the damage done and of the sums to he 
paid in contribution by the parties or their underwriters, 
u called the adjustment of general average. 

t Adjutable, «. Obs.- » [ad. 1,. adjiitdbi/is, f. 
adjuta-re to help: are Adjutant and -ahi.k] 
'That may help, helping. 1 liailcy 1721 . {'Not used.') 
Ash 1775. 

Adjutage, ajutage trd&'dtMz\ 

[a. Fr. ajutage, variant of ajoutage, f. ajouter to 
add, join on: see also Adjust age, Another form 
of the word. Mod. Fr. has also ajoutage and 
ajustage , in accordance with the two forms ajouter 
and ajuster, to which the early ajouster ha* gi\tn 
rise: bee Adjuht.] lit. An adjustment, adaptation, 
or addition : hence in Hydraulics, A tube adapted or 
adjusted to a pipe or aperture through which water 
passes, so as to determine the character of the 
jet ; the clllux-lube or mouthpiece of an artificial 
lountnin. 

1707 Phili.its, Ajutage, the «q>out for a Jet d*Eau, or 
Pipe thai throws up Water in any Fountain. 175* Cham nK km 
Cyii. s.v., It is chiefly the diversity ill the AjniSKr* that 
makes the different kiwis of fountains. 1808 J. Wkbsii n 
Nat. Philos, x 1 7 1 1 will issue at the adjutage or aperture. x8s8 
Hutton ( 'ourse of Math. 1 1 . as> Han adjutage lie turned up. 
ward, the jet will ascend to the height of the surface of the 
water in the vessel. 1809 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. 1 . Hydraulics 
i. 4 The spouting or flowing of water through jets or adjutages. 
1873 Atkinson tr. Carnot s Phys. (ed. 3) 157 A cylindrical or 
cunual efflux tube or adjutage is fitted to the aperture. 

Adjutancy (sc d^intinsi). [f. Adjutant ; as if 
ad. L. * adjutantia : see -ncy.] 

1. The office or rank of on adjutant. 

1800 Outram in Goldsmid's Life 1. 27 An adjutancy is 
thought by the generality of people to be a very arduous 
and responsible situation. 1BB0 A thenseum 94 July 103/1 
Having apparently retained the acting adjutancy up to that 
time. 

2 . fig. Official order. 

1701 Burke Appeal to Old Whigs Wks. 184a 1 . 597 It wa*. 
no Juubt, disposed with all the adjutancy of denuition and 
division. 

Adjutant (cc d.^rftint), a. and sb. ; also cor- 
ruptly agitant. [ad. L. adjutant-em pr. pplc. of 
Oitjfttd-re to asaiftt, freq. of adjuvu-re to abftist ; f. 
ad to + juvd-re to help. Sec -ant.] 

A. at/j. Helping, auxiliary, assistant. 

1676 Bullokar, Adjutant, helping. t88o Burton Q. Auur 
1 1 , ix. 58 With adjutant vessels and small craft there were 
upwards of a hundred and fifty tail. 

B. sb. 

1. An assistant or helper. Now rare in the gene- 
ral sense. 

i6es R. Hawkins Voy. toS. Sea (1847)84 The pilot, or his 
adjutants, which arc the same officers which in our nhippcs 
we terme the master and his mates. 1844 Bulwer Chtrtm. 
17 The Hands so surpassing in dignity all the other corporal l 
adjutants of man's wit, a 173^3 Nosth E.tameu 111. vii. f 54. 54U 
These [pelitioiisj were put into the Hand* of Agitant* and 
Sub-agitants in the Countries about. 1896 Kane Arctic 
Explor. 11 . xix. 19s Taking with me Morton, my faithful 
adjutant always. 

2. Mil. An officer in the army whose business it 
is to assist the superior officers by receiving and 
communicating orders, conducting correspondence, 
and the like. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxxvm. xlvil 10x3 My ten adjutants 
[hr. adjscents) or suffragancs l legal is], whome our ancestor* 
thought good to give unto their Generals in the war. i6aa 
Bacon Jul. C>s. wks. 1860, 503 In great battles he would 
•it in his pavilion, and manage all by adjutants. 1791 
Chambers Cycl., Adjutant is the same that we otherwise 
call Aid-Major. 1888 ReguL 4 Ord. Artur § 857 All 
guards are, previous to marching on duty, to Be Inspected 
and sized by the Adjutant. m 

3. Ornith . (Also adjutant-bird, -crane, -stork.) 
A gigantic species of stork (Cicottia Argala' native 
to India; so called from its stiff quasi-militcuy 
gait when walking. 

1798 Pennant Hindostan II, 156 The Argali or Adjutant, or 
Gigantic Crane of Latham, xfljp Tyesman ft Bennet Voy. 
4 Trav. II. xlv. 341 The adjutant-crane is a privileged 
carrion-eater throughout Indio. 1847 S. Oerobn Quedak 
ix. xxo The tall adjutant . . a very king of fishing birds, 
life Daily Tel. e8 Oct., The adjutant-bird and the black 
turkey bussard. 
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ADMXXXOLS, 


ML All officer who assists the general of on 


army. 


in Rush worth's Hist. Cell I. iv. 34 Adjutant-General 


appoint Mr. 

land ? 1144 AV/w/. 4 Ont. A rmy 54 T« 
tunc -General, m noon as possible after its march, the [corps'! 
state and condition with respect to Anns, Ammunition, and 
general equipment. 

2 . Among the Jesuits, a superintendent of a pro- 
vince or country, conducting its business and cor- 
n.'S{iondence under the supervision of the General 
of the Order. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. 

A djntator. (11. of agent f. L. adj u Id- re to as- 
sist: see Adjutant.] lit A helper, an assistant. 

As first used in 1647, only a bad spelling of Agitato*, 
originating with soldiers familiar with Adjutant* 'often pro* 
riouncsd and occas. written Agitant) and the Adjntors of 
164*. But writers unacquainted with the function of these 
'agitators/ mistook ad into tar (understood in itsetymological 
sensei for the proper form. Hence, ir has been occas. used 
in ilie general sense of ' he liter.' 

1647 [See Agitato a. I «6§6 7 in Burton's Diary i8a8> 1 . 333 
See by was once an adiutator. sBBe Lift of Fuller 99 Such 
feeble Adjutaton or Helpers 'a* he pleased to style them). 
1670 Hoimes Behemoth 335 To put it into the head of these 
ailjutators. 1176 Gskxn Hist. Eng. 948 The Adjutators 
had taken a %te;» which put submission out of the question. 


+ Adjat*, v. Obs. [a. Fr. ajoute-r, in 16-1 7th c. 
adjouter, to add. See Amount and cf. Adjutage, 
Ajutaok, Kr. ajoutage. The spelling was perh. 
due to faKc etymology connecting the word with 
K adjnt a re (whence it is derived by Dr. Johnson, 
who also explains it as 'To help’).] To add. 

* 9*4 Pack in .Htrype Ktcl. Mem. I. 11. 99 Able . . to dis. 
cum fit the 7 urriuc ami his armie . . ye, if there were ther- 
uiito udjuted fifty thousand moo. 1633 !). Jonhon Lave* 
Web. at 14 'elbeck, Six bachelors as bolda* lie, Adjuring to 
lus (.ompanec. 


t A&Jutor 1 . Obi. [a. I*, adj ti tor, 11. of agent, f. 
adjuvti-re to help : see Adjutant.] A helper, as- 
sistant. Also rarely used for Adjutant B j. 

* 98 * Klvot Governor 11. a. (1537) tiB Adjutoun and sup. 
porters, 159a Wvii ry A rmorie 104 Companions, buhl ad- 
jutors cf thy acts. 184a Declar. Lords 4 Comm., For Fait. 
Force* 99 Dec. 7 That the Lord Uevtcnants . . appoint one 
experienced Sou Idler in every Regiment to be an Adjutor . . 
to exercise the scverall Companies of the sayd Regiments. 
165a CtAfi.K A f ago* from. 391 Darius the King, with some 
adjutant of like dignity, entred into a pact. 

t Ad]n tor*. Phys. Ohs. [ad. Fr. adjutaire ('the 
upper bone of the amie toward the shoulder ; so 
called by some anatomists.* Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. 
adj Mdr turn. \ I'rojierly the humerus , but applied 
also to the ulna. See Adjutorium, Adjutohy. 

iRt R. CorLANo liuydoHt Quest. Cymrg. Y m fyrste parte 
of the great liande that is named vlna or adiutor. 

t Adjnto riou, a. Obs. rare- 1 . It.}.*//*- 
tort-us Adjutory + -OUK .1 Helpful, affording aid. 

f fi 87 .T°MMNsoM Kenan's Dis/. oog To which parts their 
facilities are destined as adjuturioua. 


tA'^Jutory, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. asljutdri-us 
serving to help, also sub*t. masc. 'n helper,' neut. 
•ib turn ‘a means of help,' f. A 1 motor ; see -ouy.J 

A. adj. Helping, contributing aid. spec. in 
Phys. applied to certain bones of the arm, from 
their assisting in raising the hand. 

ifiis WfXmALL Sure-. Mate Wk*. 1653, 155 The arm- pit, 
or hollow place . . under the upper round end of the adjutoi y 
bone. 1698 lli.oi Nr The two Ituiies which extend 

from the shoulders to the elbow are called adjutoiy ones. 
[Ke()eatrd with little or no variation in Pun nra, Kkkhky, 
Hailey.) 1706 Phil.i.iiw, Adjutory, aiding or helping. 

B. sb. 

1 . A helptr (I* atljdfbriut). 

tjS> Lykihcnay Monarch* (1806; 6970 Tliarfor, cal god to 
he tni adiutory. 

2 . Phys . A bone of the arm ; prop, the humerus, 
but with some the ulna. (nied. 1 .. os adjutorium.) 

1941 R. CoSLAWij Gnydon's finest. C yrn*g., Towards the 
elliowe ben receyued y -roundneascMxritduatesof the adiutory. 

8. Help, assistance. ( I .. adjutorium .) 
c > 8*9 Dunbar To King xvii, 1 half belief, In howp, Schir, 
«-f your adiutory. 1678 Gai.* Crt. of Gentihs 111 . 19 -.The 
Dominicans have reached the Marrow of Divine adjutorie. 
t AcMu'trice. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. adj u true 
a female helper, ad. L. adjiitrh -cm, nom. adj ft tr Lx \ 
see next.] A Innate assistant. 

1609 Hoi land A tout. Marcell. xxvt. li. 986 Fortune, the 
adiutrice of good purposes. 

t A 4 Jll*trix. Obsr 0 [L. adjntrix, fem. of Ad- 
Ji: l'liRj A lenmlc heljier. 

«7*x in Dailkv, whence in Johnson, etc. 
t A'djuvabla, a. Obs. rare - ‘. [ad. assumed 
L. 'adjuvdbilds, f. atljnvtl-re to assist : see Atvris 
v \.\t and - aiiu:.] Helpful, 

*989 A. M.Gabethoner's BA. Physic 10/s Thii corroborate h 
the ltraynea, and is adiuvable to the Memorye. 
A^Jl&TUit (*rd»tirvfint\ a. and sb. [a. Fr. ad- 
jut •ant (i 6th c. in l.itt.), ad. 1.. atl/uranl-em, pr. 
pple. of adjuvu-re to assist ; f. ad to + juvd-re 
jlo help.] 


JL adj. Assisting, aiding, helpful, auxiliary. 
*jN4 P. Lilis * Serm. (1619) 3, I doe got say they ore 
prMpall causes, but instrumental!, adjuvant, sectradary, 
mforiour causes, sfigp Gxks*hill On Etch. 1x874) Dad. 4 
It kmy unhappii 


to mum Princely beginnings, si 
Ah* I. 645. 9 Used as adjuvant 1 
WfegriR Kef Patent Congress 0 


1 that 1 cannot ha tuff 

zfijfi Toon Cyeh Ana/. 4 
I respiratory organa <§74 
t at Vienna iv. 375 An ex- 
amination system which should be adjuvant and advisory 
to no applicant. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol . ] A person or thing 
helping or aiding ; a help, helper, or assistant 
spit, in Med. A substance added to a prescription 
to assist the action of the principal ingredient 
or 'base.' 

stop Yxlvbrton in ArcksroL XV. si (T.) I have only been 
a careful Adjuvant, and was sorry I could not be the effi- 
cient. 1694 T. Whitakkx BL of Grate e (T.) These [plants] 
are adjuvanu by reason of their oatnartique quality. 1869 
Huxlby Ethnology in Crit, 4 Addr. 1873, vii. 138 The value 
of philology as an adjuvant toethnology. 1879 Wood Theraf 
(1870)83 Serponiana, An elegant stimulant tonic, especially 
useful as an adjuvant to more powerful bitten. 

+ A' 4 fnV 8 t 8 , v. Obs. [f. L. adjuvdt - npl. stem 
of adjttvd-re ; see prec .1 To assist or aia. 

1999 A M. Gabothoner’s bk . Physic 34/a Ihe one might 
somewhat adiuvat the other. 1^4 J. B[ate] Myst. Nat. 
its Nature being but a little adjuvated or seconded with 
An. 1897 Tomi.in.hon Renan's Dis/. 333 Eyebright . . doth 
with much efficacy adjuvute the eyes. 1708 Mottrux 
Rabelais v. xxiii, V'our frequently experimented Industry 
• . continually adjuvates you to perficiate all things in so 
exDcditious a manner. 

Adle, obs. or dial, form of Addli. 

t A'dla. Obs. Forms : 1 fidl. North. 3 adle. 

5 from same root as ad burning, hence orig. in- 
animation, fever. It docs not seem to have sur- 
vived the 1 Jth c. in southern Eng., where it would 
have become chile. Not connected with Addle in 
addle -egg."] Sickness, disease. 

c 1000 Ag r. Gospels Matt. x. 1 And hrnldun Adle, and nice 
untmmnysse. c xsfio Halt. Goif ibid., And helden adle, & 
tclchc iintninuiyxHe. c xsoo Ormnlum 4803 Onn all hiss bodig 
her & ter purrh an full atell adle. 

Adlegation (se dl/g^i Jin'), [ad. L. adlcgatidu - 
cm (more commonly al/Pgdtidn-em, whence in an- 
other sense Allegation), n. of action, f. adlegd-re 
to depute to, f. ad to, in addition + legd-re to de- 
pute.] The right formerly claimed by the states of 
the German Empire of associating delegates or 
ambassadors of their own with those of the em- 


peror in treaties and negotiations relating to the 
public concerns of the empire ; hence distinguished 
from legation or the sending of envoys on the 
private affairs of each state. 

.*753 Ciiamsess Cycl. Stt/j. g.v., The bishops have the 
tight of adlegaiion in treaties winch concern the common 
interest, but no right of legation for their own private affairs 
. . The emperor allows the princes of Germany the privilege 
of legation , but disputes that of adlegation. 

II AA libitum (K>d li bitum), adv. fhr. [L. ad 
to + libitum pleasure, pa. pple. used subst. 0? libel 
it pleases.] At one's pleasure ; to the full extent 
of one's wishes, as much as one desires. In Music 
opposed to obbligato. 

1709 Hickkringili. Priest -C raft ir. 1 . T4 Afterwards comes 
another KDg . . and quite contrary disannuls, ad libitum , 
the Acts of Uniformity and Conformity. 1878 K. J. Hopkins 
in ( jrove's Du t. Mu*. 1 . 90 An accompaniment . . is said to 
lie Ad libitum when . . it is not essential to the complete 
rendering of the music. 

Adlooution, obs. form of Allocution. 
tAdlube ioenoa. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. adlu- 
bescent-cm , pr. pple. of adiubcsc-fre to find pleasure 
in ; as if a. Fr. ad lube scene e t ad. L. + ad lubes cent ia .] 
Pleasure, delight. 

1673 Marvkli. Rehear*. Trunsf 11.(1674)109 Such an ex- 
pansion of heart, such an adlubescence of uiind . . that he 
tould scarce refrain from kisxing it. 

Admarginate (^dma jd^inrU), v. rare. [f. L. 
a*i to f margin -em edge, border + -ate*, as if f. L. 
+admarginu-re ; cf. emarginate .] To add or note 
in the margin. 

a 1834 Cot EHftwR in Wkrstrr, Receive candidly the few 
him» which 1 have admarginated for your assistance. 

Aduudllary (Admse-ksitori), a. Phys. [f. U 
ad to, at + Mamllahy, f. L. maxilla jaw. Cl. 
adambulacral , and see An-.] Connected with the 
jaw, or maxillary system. 

1881 Kirin in Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. Tan. 116. I propose to 
call these two glands, viz. connected with the parotid and 
the submaxillary, as the tuimax illary glands, and to dis- 
tinguish . . the lattrraatho lower or inferior admaxillary gland. 

Admeaauru (udmevji&i, -$*j\ v. ; also 4-5 
amesure. [a. OFr. amesurc-r late L. admen - 
surd-re, f. ad to 4- mens lira -re to measure, f .mtnsura 
Measure. Occ. rclashioned after L. as admesurtr 


in MFr., whence the established End. form.] 
t L To assign a measure or limit to (a thing), to 
keep in measure : to moderate, limit, control. Obs 
1940 Ayonb. 150 He makeh man wytvol, and wyn, and 
ameaurep alle jnng. a 149* A ’at, de la sour 9$ Here isa good 
cnsaumplc to amesure in this matere bothe herteaml thought, 
tfisy Sir U. Cook in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) 1 . 51s The 
Common-Law hath admeasured the Kings Prerogative. 


+ 2 . To apply a measure to; to roeofmeotit. Obs. 
1481 Eaol Woocuter (Caxton) Tulle on F rio n dt h. hr. 7 
Ne let* us aaesors it [vutuel after the magnyfyeeno* of 


of devodona by tale on beads. *697 Penal Lame 

91 All Keel-boats . . that before they Dtodmoamred • . shall 
carry anv coaL shall he forfeited. 

8. To measure out to person) : to apportion ; 
to assign to each claimant nis rigluul shore. 

1841 formes do la Ley xx Where a woman is endowed . . 
of more then she ought to have . . the woman shall be *d- 
meesursd, end the heire restored to the overplus. 1898 
J. Trapp Expos. Matt. xjtiL xi (1868) II. t33 (God] ie in the 
Assemblies of his saints . . to admeasure unto them b Mete* 
mg as they do to him In preparation. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s.v. Common , It redtea e complaint that the defendant 
hath surcharged the common ; and therefore command* the 
sheriff to edmeesure end apportion it. . . Upon this suit oil 
the commoners shell be edmeeeursd. 

Adme*rar#d (*dmc*3»ikjd # ppl. a. ; also 

4-5 smaiarsd. [f. A(d)measuhe v. + -ED.] Kept 
within measure or bounds ; measured, apportions. 

1940 Ayonb. *58 Zuo ssolde he by wel ytempred end 
amesured ine hyerjw end be Ihestinge. 1489 Caxton Fay tee 
of Arm** u vii. 17 Not testyf, hestyf, hoot ne angry but 
amesured and attemporat. 1847 Ward Simple Cobler (1843) 
51 Civill Liberties and Proprieties admeasured to every man 
to hie true suum. 

AdmffMnrna&ent (Wme-^Tum^nt, -fter-). [a. 
OFr. amesurement, occ. later spelling admesutt • 
went : see Admeasure and -mrnt.] 

1 . The process of admeasuring ; applying a mea- 
sure in order to ascertain or compare dimensions. 

a 1808 Bacon Hut . Alienations (J.) In some counties they 
era not much acquainted with admeasurement by acre. 
1787 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. Bay iti. 396 When 
the terror is so great, no dependence can be placed upon 
the admeasurement of time in any person's mind. 184a 
Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) X34 Too low for ad- 
measurement with Spenser. 

2 . Absolute or comparative dimensions; size. 


dimensions, proportions. 

1790 Burks Fr. KevoL Win. V. 
the rest of France is about nine ~ 


V. 937 The middle term for 
hundred inhabitants to the 


same admeasurement. 1893 Maumck Profit. 4> Kings xxvii. 
465 Accurate admeasurements in feet and cubits seem as if 
they must relate to a visible, not to an bvisible fabric. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixxii. 380 His steam-yacht Pan, of 
considerable admeasurement. 

8. The ascertainment and apportionment of just 
shares in anything, as in an inheritance or a common. 

Kitchin Courts Loot (1675) 187 Admeasurement lies 
between commoners. 1890-4 Ussher Annals vl (1658) 374 
A further admeasurement of com among his army. 189s 
Blount Law Diet., Admeasurement is a Writ which lies, 
for bringing those to Reason, or a Mediocrity, that usurp 
more than their share. 1788 Blackstonk Comm. 111 . 938 
By writ of admeasurement of pasture. 

▲dxnearurtr (ftdme*3«urw f -.?arw). [f. Ai>- 
MEA8UKI -F -ErI .1 * One who admeasures.' Craig 
1K47, and mod. Diets. 

Adm— luring (adme^'uriq, -£9rig), vhl sb. [f. 
Admeasure 4- -ing*.] Measuring; apportionment. 

*899 [See under Admeasure 1 J. 

Admwui mmtion (*dme nsiQr^ Jan). [ad. late 
L. admensurdtidn-em - reductio ad mensuram, n. 
of action, f. admensurd-re to assign a measure to, 
f. ail to 4- mens lira Measure.] = Admeasurement. 

1873 Mabvkll Rehears. Tramp. II. 189 Some of 'm have 
more and some perhaps less than is absolutely necessary. 
Tin pity that you were not at the admenauration. 1778 80 
Burrow's Rep. I. 963 (Jod.) He has remedy; viz. either by 
adinensuration, or assize of novel disseisin. 

Admenuse, refash. f. Amenusk, v. Obs., to lessen. 

AdmeraU, obs. form of Admiral. 

t Admervtylle, -atyllff, v. Obs. [Arefosh- 
ioning of earlier amerveuiJU, a. OFr. amerveitlie-r, 
earlier tmervei liter, esmerveillitr to marvel, ad- 
mire ; with a - :-es- L. ex-, confused with a- 
L. ad. This pseudo-etymological spelling arose 
in MFr., whence introduced into Eng. by Caxton; 
mod. Fr. has restored Pnterveiller . See Amerveil ; 
also A- fref. 10 and Ai>-.] Darts., intr ., and pass. 
To marvel ; marvel at, wonder at, admire. 

«474 Caxton The Chess « 49 Whan Pimas vnderstood this 
he was gretly admcruaylid. 1489— Chas. the G*. 53, l am 
wel admemaylled fro whens that cometh. 1490 — Vita* 
Pair. <W. de Worde>, 1. i. 6 ah, He admerueylled and was 
heuy and sory. a§o8 Ordin. Crystoa Men (W. de Wovde) 
1. vii. 50 Such nobles . . no tonge may suffycycntly speke, 
nor unaerstandynue kyleue comprehends nor duely sdmer> 
uaylte [printed aaueruaylkj. 

t Adaifftilfts, v. Obs. fimprop. f. L. admetl-ri 
to measure to 4- -ate 3 .] * To measure.’ Cockeram 
1612, whence in Todd. 

Admlniolffi (fodmi nikl). Also 8 -mils [ad. L. 
adminicul-um a prop, Cf. Fr. adminiatls, in Cotgr, 

1 . Anything that aids or supports : an auxiliary. 

a 1996 Cranmkb Whs. 1 . 37 (D.» The author would have 
the sacraments . . to be adminicles as it were. 1997 J.Kmo 
Jonah xxxv. <1884)09 \ They adjob fasting and sackcloth . . 
as adminicles . . to that effectual prayer of theirs. 1788 
Rato Aristotle's Log. iv. 1 9. 74 The invention contabea in 
these verses is . . so greet an adminicle to the dexterous 
management of syllogisms. 1847 Gaora Greece III. il ju 
09 The senate of five liundred . . was a permanent adjunct 
and adminicle of the public assembly. 187a DaifyNem 
s Oct. 3 Floriculture and other adminicles of civUisauon, 



▲DimriotriiAB. 

2. Law Supporting or .corroboratory evident* ; 
that which, without Conning complete proof in 
itself contributes to proven point mSe.Law,Xay 
.document or writing tending to prove the existence 
end tenor of a lost deed, which if it enisled would 
nave been foil evidence. 

sm6 Pmilum, Adminicle . . In Civil* Law, it signifies im- 
perfect Prod slag Scott Hrt. Midi xxili. 178 Only as 
adminicles of testimony, tending to corroborate what is con- 
sidered as legal and proper evidence. 

2. Archmoi. In pi. Ornaments which surround the 
figure on a medal or coin. 

W, Chambers Cycl s.v., Among antiquaries, the term 
Aarntmcnue is applied to the attributes or ornaments, 
Wherewith Juno and some other figures are represented on 


- Iflwillioillag (a: dmuu’ki<n&i\ a. ff. L. ad- 
minicul-um + -ar, as if ad. L. *admimcu/drts.] 
Helpful, auxiliary, corroboratory. (Said chiefly 
of evidence.) 

idyi Bullokar, Adminicular, helpful. ip6 Ayliffe 
Parergtm 445 The Aid of some adminicular ProoL c list 
J. Hodo Ti %letgSk. (*837) 11 . eox Whatever proves admins 
cular to its concentration ii meritorious. 1847 Wharton 
Law-Lex. (187a) 33 Adminicular evidence, explanatory or 
completing testimony. 

t Adn&isd'Oillmnr, a. and sb. Obs. [An incor- 
rect form (aa if f. a L. +adminuulSrius , .not ana- 
logical.)] « Adminicular ; also used subst. 

tSp Uxquhabt Jewel Whs. 1834, 254 Dotations . . should 
be most subservient to the use of those that afford litaratory 
sdminicularicsof the longest continuance, a ilsttr. Rabelais 
111 . 34 iT.j Auxiliary suffrage, or adminiculary 


Adminiculftta (te’dminikii&?it), v. Sc. Law 
[f. L. adminiculdt - ppl. stem of admintculd-re to 
prop up.] To support by corroboratory evidence. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

step Scott Hrt. Midi. xxiii. 187 Bolstered up or supported, 
or, according to the law phrase, adminiculated, by other 
presumptive circumstances. 

Adminioulft'tion. 1 06 s. rare-y [n. of action, 
f. prec .1 The process of giving help or support 
a 1870 Hacket Life of Williams 1 1. 9 1 7 (D.) Some plants grow 
straight, some arc hefp't by adminiculation to be straight. 

II AdxninionIllllL(w : dmini'lciillffm). PI. -a. Nat. 
Hist. |L. ; see Adminicle] 

1 . Entom. In pi. Kirby's name for the short spines 
or teeth on the abdominal segments of certain 
insects, pupae or grubs, whereby they make their 
way through any substance in which they burrow. 

18x5 Kirby & Spence Entom. Ill <18261 255 The adminicula 
or short spines . . with which the dorsal segments of the 
abdomen of some pupae are armed. 

1 2. Bot. Scopuli's name for all those organs, such 
as tendrils, with which plants cling to any sup- 
port, called by Linnaeus fulcra. Obs. 
Administer (dfcdmi nistaD, v. ; also 4 axnynis- 
tre, 5 ammynyster, 5 -6 admynystre, -er. fa. OFr. 
aministre-r , a semi-popular adaptation of L. ad- 
ministrd-n, i.to minister to (anyone), a. to manage; 
f. cul to + ministrdre to serve, to Minister. In 
14th c. the Fr. began to be refashioned after L n 
as administrer , and this spelling soon became the 
only one in Eng.] 

1 . trans. To manage as a steward, to carry on, 
or execute (on office, affairs, etc.) ; to manage the 
affairs of (an institution, town, etc.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. iv. (1868) 133 He IGodf amynistreV 
In many manures and in dyuerse cymes by destync, bilks 
same hinges Jmt he hah disponed. 1413 Lydg. Pyfgr. Saude 
iv. xxxiv. (1483) 8a The gouernement of a reame ahold be 
adraynystred and executed by suche as were of grettesc 
bounce, sftgs Hobbes Leviathan 111. xlji., 291 They that 
administer the secular affair* of the Church. 1738 C Lucas 
Ess Waters HI. 24a, I could never learn how, or by whom, 
that charity is administered. s86g Quote Plato I. six. $64 
Pericles administered Athens, xfsl M. Pattuon A eastern. 
Organ, ft 4, 109 Each college has one or more bursars who 
administer the finances, 
b. absol. 

s888 Motley Dutch Rep. tv. i. 546 Much incapacity to 
govern was revealed in this inoadinats passion to administer. 

2. Law. To manage and dispose of the goods 
end estate of a deceased person, either under a 
will, or by official appointment under Letters of 
Administration. 

c 1430 Polit. Ret. h Love Poems 29 Peyse wisely the besy- 
pes and the purpose of them wich ammynyster thy goodes. 
stop Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Executor, The Ordinary shall 
depute the nearest and most lawful friends of the deceased 
to administer his goods. 

b. absol. To act officially as an executor or ad- 
ministrator. 

. 180a F ulbeckk First Pt. Parallels 44 Hee shall not haue 
en action of debt against the executbtir of his coexecutour, 
although the parde indebted did net administer in his life- 
time. 1714 [Ahsuthmoy & Pone] M. Scrihlems (J.) Need's 
order was never performed, beca u se the executors durst not 
administer. 1870 Pinkerton Guide to Adminietr. 9 When 
n stranger is about to administer, n ren unciat i on should be 
ifecnfMd In wridng from those who are by law entitled. 

8 . trans . To execute or dispense (justice). 

• S 0 B 8 Fibmbb Mi. 18781 not And, admynyscio right and 
lustyce to eucry party, dbyb Fubjban Norm. Cong* 1 L 
riii.286 The dtimS disliked thcruleof William bn 
Count of the strict Justice which he * 
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4. frosts. To execute or perform (offices of reti- 
ghm) ; to dispenae (a sacrament). A rare obs. 
const, is (of a person) To be administered ; to 
receive the sacrament. 

1493 Canton Vitas Pair. (W. de Worde> 1. xiU. 70 ah. 1 
ifeuer refceybed hym syrit I was udmynystred in the chyrcne 
df saynt Johan. 1989 Aar. Sandys Serm. <1841) iu We in 
out churches have both the gospel preached, and the sacra- 
ments, , administered. tdsi mirlb a Cor. viii. 10 This grata 
which b administred by vs. • 1731 Wkslev Whs. 1872 1. 17 
1 . . administered the Lord's Supper to six or seven com- 
municants.' 1888 Prescott Philip It, 1. ix. (1837) 175 It 
was thought proper to administer extreme unction to him. 

b. absol. 

igftS OuEENwoonin Conferences 111. 57 By the Bishops call- 
ing, you administer, and by none other. 1834 J. Canne 
Access. Sopor. (1849) 33 A true vocation and calling by . , 
ordination of that faithful people where he is to administer. 

6. To tender (an oath to any one). 

1993 Shake Rich, tt, 1. iiL 18a Swsare by the duty that 
you owe to heatten . . To keeps the Oath that we administer. 
>781 Jortin Serm. (1771 > IV. L 4 To administer an path to 
a man. sloe Mar. Edgeworth Mor. Tales (1816* 1 . 283 
The oath, which has just been administered to you. 

8. To apply or perform tany branch of the heal- 
ing art). Obs. exc. as, To give (medicine to). 

SMi R, Copland GeUyen's Temp, a C i, They that by rea- 
son & Methode admynyster the arte of medycyne do cure 
y* vlceres. 1887 Phil Trans. 11 . 537 The Physicians ad- 
ministring this operation. S743 tr. Neister^ Snog. 277 His 
Attendants should stand ready to administer the DresNinn*. 
1747 in Col Rec. Penn. V. 136 , 1 administer'd the Medicines 
to Shilcalimy. s8e4AHRRNF.TNv5 , ar*g , .f?A«rrv. roglfnsurgeon 
. . administers mercury in one of the diseases, 
b. absol. 

1849 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 47 The patient however must 
administer to himself. 

7. lienee fg. To dispense, furnish, supply, or 
give (anything beneficial, or assumed to be bene- 
ficial, to the recipient ; extended humorously to a 
rebuke, a blow, etc.) Const, to. 

1480 Caxton Fayt of Arm* s in. xxi. 919 Euery noble man 
thuLde peyne him self after hy* powere to administre unto 
him helthe of witte and uduyse. 1808 Digrv Voy. Medit. 
56 A place that administred mcanes of such debauched ne*se. 
1713STKKLK Englishttt. N o. 38,243 The Joy which this Tem- 
per of Soul administer*. 1780 96 J. Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
208 These annual orations administered fuel to the fire of 
liberty, iftfta Thackeray Esmond ui. vii. (1876) 377 She kept 
him by her side to nurse the baby and administer posset to 
the Gossips. 1863 Mom. Star Mar., By invading the 
North he might administer his old antagonists another severe 
blow. 

b. intr. (obj. omitted.) To contribute beneficially, 
to minister to. 

xytu Spectator'S o. 477, f t A Fountain . . administers to the 
Pleasure, as well as the Plenty of the Place. 1779 J. Moore 
View of Society xiv. 11789) I. 99 Who are supposed to ad- 
minister to the King's pleasures. 187a R. Anderson Missions 
Am. Board III. xi. 164 He was soon able to administer to 
the comfort of his associates. 

t Adminiffttr, sb. Obs. [a. L. cuiminister an 
attendant, f. ad to 4 minister a servant.] One who 
administers or ministers to others ; a minister or 
administrator. 

tael Ordin. Crysten Men (W. de Words) iv. xxi. S48 To 
make admynyatcra unto the poors. 1388 T. Rogers 39 Art. 
(t8oy)B34Th« public ministers of the word are to be the 
administers of the Sacraments. x8go Howell Lett. II. a 
They serve the dead and living ; they hecom Attorneys and 
administers. 1877 Gai.e Crt. of Gentiles II. 111. 179 These 
Apuleius cals Administers and Salvation-bringers. 

Adminiaterfrd (ffdmi nistwd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 - -KD.] Managed, carried on ; dispensed, tendered. 


than 11. xxx. 176 I he Kingdome of uod, (administred by 
Moses,) over the Jewes. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Oath, 
The Oath of Allegiance, as administered for upwards of six 
hundred years. s88g Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. so The highly 
administered Arabs or the Tell or cultivated districts. Mod. 
The dose administered was deadly poison. 
Adulllifltftxlfel (&dmi:msti»-ri&l), a. [f. Ad- 
minister v . on analogy of ministerial (f. L. minis ■ 
ter sum) and its apparent relation to minister .] 
* Pertaining to the administration or government. 
Craig 1847- 

Aajnimitaring (&rimi nist£rig\ vbi. sb. [f. 
Administer v. 4 -ingL] The action of managing ; 
of ministering ; or of supplying, giving. 

1878 Butler nudibr. ns. L 1278 What make* rebelling 
against Kings A good old Cause ?— Administering*. Mod. 
He thought of administering a sharp reproof 
idaiailttriny (Admi nist 8 ri^\ ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ura*.] Managing; ministering; suppT s “ 
i88a tr. Bonnet, Doctr. Cath. Ch, f 4 , 7 Angela . . 
established by God's order, as administring Spirits. 
AJmlBlBtgfebla (frdmrnistrdb’l), a. [f. L. ad- 
ministrd-re to Adminibtrr 4 -blk, as if aa. L. +ad- 
ministrdbilis.] Capable of administration. 

iM In Todd. tSgs J. Austin Leef. JvrisP. U. (*879) TI. 
865. The Scotch law m succession in moveables ithat u, ad- 


lt (£dml nistriint>, a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. admin istrant pr. pple. of administrer : see 
Admuhstir v.) 

JL ads Acting, managing affairs ; executive. 
s8ea fiiaW. Seoar Honor, MU. f Civ. iv. xxi. sj6 The 
officers Administrant are to precede; next to them the 


. ADMINISTRATION. 

Vacant*, sfeg H. Reed Lact^ Eng. Hist. vii. ej| Justice 
u wade to appear almost ■elf adminiKinuit. 

B. sb. One who administers or conducts any 
office or affair ; an acting officer. 

i8n Bin W. Seoar Honor, Mil. 4 Cm. tv. xxi. 038 To lw- 
gin with Admimst rants and their order among themaeluea 
1871 Browning Rod Cott. N.-Tap Country w The Chuteh 
is sole administrant. Since aole possessor of what worldly 
wealth Monsieur Leoncc Miranda late posse ss ed, 
t AdminiMtrfetn, ppl d. Obs. [ad. L: admiu- 
istrdt-us pa. pple. of administrd-ro ; see Admin- 
inter a] Administered. 

1837 Gillespie Kng. Pop. Corom. tit. L 3 BapHsme might 
not be adnunistrat in private places. 1871 True Non-Con- 
Jbrmist 228 These faithful men, by whom it [the oath] was 
administrate. 171ft In Wod row's c orr. (1843) 1 1 . 8* To have 
got favourable Justices of the Peace to have administrate the 
Allexiance and Assurance. 

AdUainiotrfctfr (frdmi nistrrit), v. [f, L. out- 
ministrdt - ppl. stem of administrd-ro : see Admin- 
ihtkb (cf. demonstrate, etc.). A by-form of A n- 
MiifiiiTER v. (a sacrament, oath, medicine). 

t6fti Calderwood Hist . Kirhitl+i) 1 1. 38 That no maner 0 f 
person, in urns coming, adminietrat ante of (he sacraments 
secreetlie. 1733 G. Cmf.vne Eng. Malady ( tj 35) Pref., When 
Lithotomy cannot be administrated, im Milman Lat. Chr. 
iil v. 11864) 11. 70 The delinquent clerk might be deprived 
for a time of hi* power of t dministrating sacred things. 
Administrating (frdvni nistrriti^), vbl. sb. 
[f. prec. + -iNt»i.] Managing, conducting affaire; 
administration. (Mostly gerundial.) 

i86a Ri nkin Unto this Last 74 Whether the stream shall 
be a dime or a blessing, depends upon man's labour, and 
administrating intelligence [ ^ intelligence in managing or 
administrating! 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan., 93 Thanks to the 
system in vogue for administrating our naval affairs. 
AAmilliiriirfetion (ddmi nistr/i Jan). Also 4-6 
admynystrooion, -cioun, -tycn, etc. [ad. L. ad- 
minislrdtibn-em , 11. of action, f. admitiislrd-re : sic 
Admin inter v. The Fr. administration (13th c. in 
l.ittrl) may be the immed. sotuxe.] 
tl. The action of administering or serving in 
any office ; serv ice, ministr) , atUntlaiice, ptr.orm- 
ance of duty. Obs. in general sense. 

ijBa Wyclif a Cor. iv. 1 Therfore we hauynge this ad- 
ininistracioun, or office | Vulg. ad minis trot ion em ] . , fay left 
n6t 1484 Caxton Curia/ iij b, Thanguymhes that he hath 
suffred in admynystradon puMyuque. i|d Tindale i Cor. 
xiL 5 Ther arc differences of adnunistracions, and yet but 
one lorde (Wvcuf seruyeis, R helms ministrations. 1811 
administrations). 1878 Hale Comtrmfl 1. 356 No man's 
condition is desperate *0 long as the Physician continues his 
administration. 1791 Boswell Johnson 1 1816) I. 18 All the 
stures of nature ana of art stand in prompt administration. 
i 2 . Performance, execution of. Obs. 

1598 Harkcley FelicitieofMan (1831) 309 Hee that buyeth 
an office, must sell the administration of it. i6ts Birin 
0 Cor. ix. 12 For the administration of this sendee . . is 
abundant also by many thanksgivings vnto God IWvci.ir 
mynysterie, Tindale nunutradon]. 

8 . Management (of any business). 
c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. (1580) 199/0, 1 - • desired to put 
fourth in exccucion and in act of commcn administracion 
fltilkc tilings that 1 had learned. <404 Kasyan vn. 347 Rule 
and gouernaunoe of the same kyngedome and lordcshyppes, 
with all admynystradon* of the same. 1038 Starkey Eng- 
land 4 Admynystratyon of the maters ofthe commyh wel 
1769 Robertson Chat. l’ } VI. vt. 107 In him was vested 
the sovereign administration of the 1 even ties. i88SRurkim 
Polit. Eton. Art i. s8 The principles which are right in the 
administration of a few fields, are right also in the administra- 
tion of a great country. 

4 . ellipt. The management of public affaire ; the 
conducting or enrrying on of tht details of govern- 
ment ; hence, sometimes, used for government. 

■88s If. Nevile Plato Rediv. 79 AH the difficulty in our 
Administration, hath been to regulate our own Nobility. 
1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 954 The real injuries they received 
from every measure of your grace’s administration. 1805 
T. Jefferson A utobwr. Wks. 1859 I. 50, 1 resigned the ad- 
ministration at the end of my second year, tigs Mariotti 
Italy L 95 Salutary reforms in evciy branch of adminis- 
tration. 

6. The executive part ofthe legislature; the minis- 
try ; now often loosely called the * Government.' 

173* Gent lent. Mag. (1808) 1. 9 A Defence of the measures 
of the present Administration. . .**» CowrKR Priv. Co*r. 
(1834) 1. 250 The deplorable condition of the country, insisted 
on by the friends of administration, and not denied by their 
adversaries. 1790 Bf.atson Nov. f Mil. Mem. I. 17 < >ur 
Administration took alarm thereat, tjfo Macaviav ( live 
84 A rapid succession of weak administrations . . had held 
the semblance of power. 

6. Law. The management and disposal of the 
estate of a deceased person bv an executor or ad- 
ministrator. spec. As opposed to probate. The au- 
thority to administer the e-tnte of an intestate, as 
conferred by Letters of Administration granted, 
formerly by the Ordinary, now by tHe Probate 
Division of the High Court of justice. 

<938 Starkly England 127 The prerogatyfe gyven to the 
same Byschope or Canterbury, wherby he hath . . the ad- 
mynystratyon of intestate godys. 2974 tr. Littleton' e Tenures 
f nao If that he make no cxecutours when he entreth into re- 
ligion, then the ordinary may commit the administration of 
his goods to others, as if he were dead indeed. 1708 Richer, 
staff Dot. in Stuffs Wks. 1753 II. t. t86 Once n tern she is 
cited into the court to take out fetters of administration, ihs 
M*Cui.loch Taxation 11. vL ft 3 (ed. s) 300 The court by 
which the probate or administration is granted. 18I7 E. V. 
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ViuiaM Executors 4 Ajmimatr. ml l H. (1867) II. <8$ 
Co-executors . . are rqpnlcd in law u an individual yumm 
. . tha fteti of any one of (ham, in respect of the administrm- 
tion of tha effects, are deemed lo be the act* of alL 

7 . The action of administering something to 
others: a. Pis|)ensation (of a sacrament, of justice, 
etc.), b. Giving or application (of remedies), o. 
Tendering (of an oath). 

c SJ15 Shorsham 57 The eigne hya of thys sacrament Ilia 
bi**chopcs blessynge, Forth myd the admynystmdoun. 
S474 Caxton Chesse 11. i. A 8 b, He ought alwey thynk on 
fnc goueruement of the royame & who hath thadmynyet ra- 
don of justycc. >S87 Smash. a Hen IV, v. IL 75 In tha juf- 
ministration of hie Taw. idjg Pagitt Christmmgr . 66 For 
the Administration of the baenunent of Baptinne. 1677 
Halk Prim. Ur if. Man. 13a Thews severe Administration 
of War could not be without great Desolations. 1788 Black* 
.stone Comm. III. 73 To rectify and redress any raaJ-ad- 
ministration* of justice. 1875 Wood Thertsf. 11879) 193 In 
poisoning by oxalic acid, the immediate administration of 
an antidote is of the utmost importance. 

Adminiitration*! ^*dministr<?*j3nai),<i. [f. 
prec. + -al 1. J Of or pertaining to administration ; 
administrative. 

1880 Rawlinson Five Gt. Mon. v. vii. (1873) III. 499 The 
administrations! merit* of Darius . . have obscured his 
military glories. 

AdminiitritiTi (fcdmi nistrri»tiv), a . [ad. L. 
administrdliv-us ; f. <ui minis* rat - ppl. item: see 
Admtnisteu and -ivb ] 

1 . Pertaining to, or dealing with, the conduct or 
management of affairs ; executive. 


dispose of the estate of one who diet without ap- 
pearing executors, or whose appointed executors 
caimot or do not act ; an executor dative. 

SIM Fitxhbkbbxt Justyceof P$m (1338) ssy Yfany person 
having shepe ot hie owns happen to be made executor or 
admimstratour. x6ax Termer dm la Lev is, A dministrator 
hi ha to whom the Ordinary eommiiteta the administration 
of goods of a dead man for default of an Executor. 1804 
Djunmn Libr. Comp. 433 Would not trust them to the custody 
of a careless heir, or mercenary administrator. sStoPinkkr- 
tom Guide to A a minis/ r. 11 The administrator must bear in 
mind that he has nothing to do with the real estate of 
decedent. 

Administratorship (fcdmi'niBtwitaiJip, m d- 
mini«Dr‘ tAjJip). [f. prec. + -ship.] The position 
or office of an administrator. 

igs Swimburm Testaments 931 Whether of them were to 
be admitted to the administratorship, in case the testator 
liad died intestate. 188$ Carlyle Fred. Gt. I. iil xiL 300 
This first crisis, of getting into the Prussian Administrator- 
ship . . our vigilant Kurfomt . . has successfully managed. 

Adminl 8trhtrH8 (ftdmrnistrei-tas). rare. 
[f. Adminisi batoh + -BH8, on Eng. analogies ; cf. 
waitress , actress.'] A female administrator. 

1773 Mrs. BoACAWKMin Mrs. Delany , Lett. Ser. 11. IT. 176. 1 
wifi allow your word 'administratress/ and I understand it. 

t Admiilistra'trios. 06 s. [a. Fr .administra* 
trice, ad. It. administrated L. administrative ■- 
em.] A female administrator. 

a sgao Myrronn of Our Ladye 53 As a busy administra- 
trix mercyful ft pytuou* she visited the nedy syke men. 

Administratrix ifcdmimistrri triks). [a. L. 


admimstratr-ix lem. of Amhmiothatok : «ee -thix.] 
I. 300 Captain Yount; . . returned to the Victory with two 1 . gen. A female administrator: an administratress. 


I. 30Q Captain Yount; . . returned to the Victory with two 
Officers and two of the Administrative Bodies. 1850 King- 
lakh Crimea VI. x. 399 The adm.nistrativo troubles of the 
winter campaign. 1838 Hawthorns Fr. 4 Jt. J mis . II. 934 
He was in hi* element a* an administrative man. 187a 
VtATs Growth 4 > Weiss. Comm. 34 A municipal oligarchy . . 
insured some degree of administrative skill. 

t 2 . Of the nature of stewardship, or delegated 
authority ; 'used in contiadistiuction to dominion 
or power in propriety.' Obs. 

1753 Chamukrh Cyd. Sufi/. s.v., Tib contra verted whether 
the power given to Augustus were only administrative, or 
proper and immediate. 

3 . absol. quasi-j^. An administrative body; a com- 
pany of men entrusted with management. 

1878 Academy 1 j May, 455/3 Grossly unjust to the more 
prominent administrative* and executives concerned. 

Administratively (*dmi nistr^tMi), adv. 
[f. prec. r-LY^.J In an administrative manner; in 
respect to administration. 

1880 Wes/m. Rev. No. 34, 503 As fast as a government, 
byr becoming representative, grows better fitted fur main- 
taining the rights of citizens, it . . grows adm.nintratively 
unfitted for other purposes. 1871 Daily News 9 Jan., A 
post which is administratively subordinate to the Treasury. 

Administrator (&dmrnistrri:tai, xdminis- 
trritai). [a. L. administrator n. of agent, f. admin - 
istrdre : see Adminibtkb. Cf. Fr. administrateur 
(16th c. in Litt.V] 

1 . One who administers ; one who manages, car- 
ries on. or directs the affairs of any establishment 
or institution ; a steward, manager, or acting 
governor. 

« 333 Hellknokne Livy 111. (iSaa) 308 Quhilk is ane richt 
proltiitftbil thing in administrator.* of grete inaterui. 167$ 
Baxter Cath. Theel. 11. 1. 177 Jesus Christ . . is Gods Ad- 
ministrator General of the humane world. 1705 Luttrkll 
Brief Ret. 1857) V. 697 Danish troops were inarching to 
didodgc the forces of the administrator of Holstein. 1839 
Mill Liberty v. (1865) 68/1 The administrators of the Poor 
Rule throughout the country. 1880 Daily News 15 Apr. 5/6 
The Act ng Administrator 01 Griqualanil West. 

2 . absol. One who has the laculty ol managing or 
organizing. Cf. manager. 

1845 Macaulay t/ist. Ear. IV. 14 All the implements of 
war had been largely provided by l*ouvois, the first of living 
admini draturs. *®7° Standard 16 Nov., What in really 
wanted for the pacification of Marseilles is a new superior 
administrator. 

3 . One who executes or performs the official 
duties of ruligion, justice, etc. ; one who dispenses 
or ministers to the public in such matters. 

1 963 Man Muscat***' Com, Places 07a 1>, We bee not makers 
of NAcnunentes, but administrators of them. 1651 Baxter 
in f. Papt. 95 The Holiness which is the ground tor the Ad- 
ministrator to baptize. 1869 Maim.k in Corah. Mag. Oct., 
439 The answer* to them by the judges may embarrass the 
administrators of justice. 

b. One who applies, proffers, or gives anything. 
s8a8 I.andor /mag. Coup. Wks. 1846, 1. xxxvi. 997 Bonds 
may hold the weak ; the stronger break them, and strangle 
the administrator. 

4 . One to whom authority is given to manage 
estates, etc. for the legal owner during his mino- 
rity, incapacity, etc. ; a trustee, a steward, esp. 
in Sc. Law. ‘A jicrson legally empowered to act 
for another whom the law presumes incapable of 
acting lor himself' ( Encyc . Brit.), as the lather of 
children under age. 

ijm Sandy* Eurofr Spec. (1639) 53 To be administrators 
of Abbeys, Btshopncks and other benefices, idea Bacon 
Hen. I’ ft 1J.1 Whether he did it in his own right, or as ad- 
ministrator to his daughter. 

6. A person officially appointed to manage and 


1790 Burke Fr. Revo/. Wks. V. 63 The princess Sophia was 
named . . as a temporary administratrix 1839 G. Wilson I. \fe 
of Forbes iv. 136 A mighty change passing over Medicine as 
an administratrix of substances, which in one sense are food, 
in another medicine, in another poison. 

2. spec. A woman apjxrinicd to administer the 
estntc of an intestate. 

i6a6 Cocker AM, Administratrix, a woman in that place 
\i.e. as administrator]. i6sa Fuller Holy 4- Prof. State xL 
( 1840) 97 Her daughter hacf little comfort to be executrix or 
administratrix unto her. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ad- 
ministrator, If B woman have jgoods thus committed to her 
charge, or administration, she is called administratrix. 

H The social meaning is the earlier ; and it is due 
to its technical use as a legal term that the Latin 
form of the word has been retained, rather than 
the still earlier adminis/ress, and the later adminis- 
tratress and administratrice . 
t Administrer. Obs. [f. Administer v. 4 - -erL 
Cf. OFr . an unis tr ere. -cor. -cur L. administra- 
tor, -em. afterwards sup lanted by the learned form 
administrateur.] One who administers, esp. who 
administers anything to another. 

*485 Caxton Vitas Pair. <W. de Words) i. li. tojbb, Goo 
hens thou wicked and peruerted admynystrer of malice. 1831 
Donne Biathanatos A 1 Poysons. which the nature of the 
disease, and the art of the Administrer made wholesome. 
1654 Grntilis Servita's Hist. Inquis. (16761 843 But where 
the Administrer hath all his requisite qualities, it is neces- 
sary to withstand his excesses. 

t Admi niltreil. Obs. rare. Also admynys- 
tresse. [a. M K r. administresse, earlier atnenistresse, 
ament's t re resse, fem. of amenestrere : see prec. and 
-Ksa.] A woman who administers or ministers to 
others ; a dispenser of beneiits. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 955/4 Marye moder of Jhesu crist 
Adinyny stress* andseruaunt. x6z6 Chapman Musxus (1858) 
3t7 A Light [Hero's torch] that was odministress of sight 
To cloudy Venus. 

t Admi nistry. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A dminister 
v. ; after minister, ministry.] The action of ad- 
ministering or ministering to ; administration. 

1816 Chapman Sonnets ii. Poesy is not so remov’d a thing 
From crave administry of public weals As these times take it 

t Adminutive, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. lined. L. 
admi tint- ppl. stem of adminu-tre ((. ad to + minn- 
tre to lessen; cf. ME. Amknuhk, OFr. amen user) 
+ -iv e.] Characterized by diminution, tending to 
grow less. 

1636 Trapp Expos. Ret*, xiii. 3(1868)763/1 Cotton the Jesuit 
confesses . . that now the Christian Church is but odminutive. 

Admirability (Ridmirabi'llti). rare—*, [ad. 
L. admirdbiiitas. n. of quality f. admirabilis : see 
Admirable and -ty.] * Admirablenbbs. 

173s In Bailey, whence in Johnson, eta 

Admirable C® dmirifbT), a. [a. Fr. admirable, 
in OFr. amir able L. admirabil-em, f. admird-rii 
see A dm. be and -ABLE.] 

+ 1. To be wondered at; wonderful, surprising, 
marvellous. Obs. 

1 906 Spenner F. Q. 1. vii. 36 He . . was knowne right well 
To have done much more admirable deedes. zdox Siiaks. 
All's /Veil 11. L 96 JAtrd. Oh ’li* braue.warres. Farr. Most 
admirable, I haue scene those wanes. s6» Fuller Holy 
War 1. vu (1840) 8 It may justly seem admirable how that 
senseless religion should gain so much around oa Chris- 
tianity. 1660 Milton Free Cemmw. 431 Not only strange 
and admirable, but lamentable to think on, 1718 I. Chamber- 
lay me Retig. Philos. 11730) I. vi. 1 10 All the admirable curio- 
sities observable in the Heart. 1794 Sullivan View 4/ Nat. 
II, He has in his words something SetevnitSvtde n], divine 
end admirable. 


Hence, by insensible gradations, 

2. Exciting gratified surprise, or wonder united 
with approbation, esteem or reverence. In Inter 
usage the idea of wonder disappears, and the word is 
a mere exaggerated or emphatic way of expressing 
estimable , excellent . approvable , likable, pleasing. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. iL 114 You are n gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse. 1804 Marlowe 
Faustus » Helen of Greece was the admirablest lady that 
ever lived. 1878 Horses Decam. Rhys. L z What so many 
do so highly praise must be very admirable. 1794 Chatham 
Lett, to Nephrtu iv. 98 The admirable dispositions you have 
towards all that is right and good. 1788 V. Knox Wint. 
Even. 1 . il xiv. «oo The dialogue of an admirable author. 
>8flg M Culloch Pol. Aeon. 11. f a, 09 The admirable ma- 
chinery invented by Hargreaves, ugb Kane A retie ExfL 
I. xi. 99 Crimped seal-skin boots or moccasins, an admirable 
article of walking gear. 1887 Dickens Lett. 11880J II. *88 
His wife takes admirable care iff him. 

H Also used formerly as sb. and adv., and as name 
of a butterfly; see Admiral 5 . 

1398 Sylvester On Bar /as 1. iiL (1641) 93/a Sure, in the 
Legend of absurdest Fables I should enroll most of these 
admirable!. 18x1 Shake. Cymb. 11. iil 19 A wonderful sweet 
aire, with admirable rich words to it. 17RR De Foe Voy. 
round World ( iBod) 991 Made them roast a piece of venisoa 
. . admirable welL 

Admirable!!— («*dmir&b'ln*sV [f. prec. + 
-NKM 8 .J The quality of being admirable ; wonder- 
fulness ; wonderful excel ence ; estimableness. 

1807 Mis. Enforced A/arr. iv. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 540 The 
admirablcncss of her virtues. 1673 T. Brooks Golden Key 
Wks. 18 7 V. 593 The greatness ol'God's love, the veliemency 
of his love, and the admirabltmess ot his love. (677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 343 The odinirableness of thene Phe- 
nomena. 1891 Kumkin Stones of Ven. III. ii. | 44, 64 The 
principal church in Italy was built with little idea of any 
other admirableness than that which was to result from its 
being huge. 

Admirably dmirfibli), adv. [f. Admirable 
+ -ly*.J In an admirable manner; marvellously, 
wonderfully fobs.); in a manner exciting wonder 
and pleasure ; excellently. 

1593 R- Harvey Phi/ad. 4 So you may deny almost euery 
aciore Aden, that hath liuid admirably in the worlde. 1615 
Sandys T rav. 19 Be.ng borne by a tempest vnto this llano, 
and so admirably deliuercd. 1864 Pkpys in Shahs. Cent. 
Praise 318 ' Macbeth/ a pretty good play, but admirably 
acted. 17SS Dk Fok Coy. round World 1 1 840) 103 Calicoes, 
muslins, wrought silks, some of them admirably fine. 1769 
Junius Lett. iv. at He handles his weapon most admirably. 
1I55 Macaulay bredk. Gt. 87 The Prussian army . . was 
also admirably trained And admirably officered. 1863 Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 47 The pigs thrive admirably here. 

Admiral (admiral), sb. Forms: 3-4 amyrajl, 
amrayl, 5 arayrayle, amerayle; 4 amyral, 
4 5 amyrall(e. amercVle, 5 amyrel^le, 5 6 
amiral, amerallie, axnrall, amrel^le ; 3 adml- 
rail, -ale, 4-5 admyral, 4-6 adxnyrall(e, adml- 
ralle, 5-6 admerall, 5-7 admlrall, 5- admlraL 
Also 3 admlrald, 5 amireld ; 4 ameraunt, 7 ad- 
mirant. [a. OFr., ad. Arab, directly, or through 
med. L. or some other Kom. lang. The Arabic 
amir commander, (f-JJ-*| amor a , to command, 
order,) commonly Englished Ameer, Emir, occurs in 
many titles followed by -al- '(of) the,’ as in amir-al - 
umara ruler of rulers, amir-al- ma. commander of 
the water, amtr-al-bahr , commander of the sco, 
the earliest of which is amir-al-muminin com- 
mander of the faithful, assumed by the Caliph 
Omar, and Latinized in many forms by the early 
chroniclers (see Amir mutants in Du Cange). As 
is constantly followed by -al- in all such titles, 
amir-al- was naturally assumed by Christian writers 
as a substantive word, and variously Latinized as 
amir-dlis, -alius, -alius, -dr ins, OFr. amiral, -ail, 
-aill, -ayl, Pr. ami / an, amir or, amiralh, Pg. ami- 
ral h, It. amiragtio. Hat as is usual with foreign 
words, popular it) mology was soon at work on these 
original iorms, assimilating them to more familiar 
words, ( 1 ) by treating the am - as => Fr. and Pr. am- 
L. adm-, and refashioning it accordingly as mcd. 
L. admir-dlis , -alius, -alius, -at ius, Ok r. admiral, 
-ail \ (a) by assimilating it to other Arabic words 
in al- (which ]>rob lagan in Spain) as med. L. 
almirallus , OSp. almualle, al mirage, It. almi- 
raglio, OFr. almiral, -ail ; (3) by assimilating the 
ending to familiar Teutonic or Romance suffixes, 
as med. L. amir -aid us , OFr. amir alt, -ault , -aut 
(after names like Reginald), Sp. almirante (f after 
imperantc ), OFr. amuant, admirant\ (4) by 
confusing the refashioned forms in adm- with de- 
rivatives of L. aSnirdri to wonder At, whence 
med. L. admirdbilis ('Rex Africa: qui dicitur vui- 
gariter admirabilis mundi % \ admirandus, admi • 
rdtus (the>e again with the initial variations am-, 
amm-, aim-), whence Pr. amiratn, OFr. amiret, 
amir l, amirauble , amirajle, amir and, etc., etc. In 
Eng. the chief form represents OFr. amiral, -ayl, re- 
duced in 1 6th c. by phonetic gradation to amrel, 
a pronunciation still common with sailors* But 
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the refashioned admiral* t, -ail occurs eg tarty m 
1205, *«d became regular after 1500 at the literary 
form. Variants in -old, -aunt, a! ter med. L. amir- 
&ldm > and OFr. amiranl , are alto found in ME. 
As in the other languages the original meaning 
was ' Emir, Saracen commander, ruler under the 
Caliph or Sultan* ; the modem maritime use is 
due to the office of amTr-al-bahr or amlr-al-md 
* Ameer of the sea' (Sp. almirante de la mar), 
created by the Arabs in Spain and Sicily, continued 
by the Christian kings ot Sicily, and adopted suc- 
cessively by the Genoese, French, and English 
under Edward III as * Amyrel of the Se,* or ‘ ad- 
inyrall of the navy.’ After the original use became 
obsolete about 1 500, admiral was used in the naval 
sense; without any qualification, as an English title.] 

fl. An emir or prince under the Sultan; any 
Saracen (or * infidel ’) ruler or commander. Obs. 

c 1*05 Layamon 07668 pat on admiral ! of Babiloine he we* 
ttldere. ibid* 07689 pcos adm.rale sonc, Gecron it ihate. 
taw K. Glouc. 40/ A11 anirayl J-ere bysyde . . >eld hym vp 
to CriAcene men. Ibid. 409 pc kyng of Camele made pays* 
& an amyrayl also, And }eue hem gret garyson, a 1300 A’. 
Horn 93 panne spak on admirall ]d, Of wordes he was bald. 
c 1314 Liny Warw. 101 With that come forth an amireld, A 
Sarrsuia 1366 Maundevilk h8 jq) v. 38 Be the Cytees and 
be the Townes ben Amyralles, that have the Governance of 
the Peple. c 1380 Sir Fernntb. 1990 1 Y hawe y-hurd ,vj. of 
my foil/ aaide J»e Amyrelle. Ibid. 5 ;a Ne fnjt he neuere Xet 
in felde 1 wyp kyng ne Ameraunt, bat he ne asloj ouper 
inadein ^e de. 1393 Gowkr ( oh/. 1. 196 Where that an 
heuthen admiralle Was lorde. cx 430 I.ydo. Bot h as v. v. 
11534) a, Old Hannibal! Which cf Chartage was chief 
Admirall. c 1490 Merlin xviii. 061 Maglaant, an amyrall 
saisne cniewelt and felon. 1483 Caxton Cola. Leg. 190/4 
Soiic of the adrnyralle of baby lone which was named exersc*. 
1490 — Encodes xxvii. 104 Pluto the arete god of hell 
admyrall of the styge. ( i)6t J. Daub tr. Jtullinger oh Apoc. 
11573) 194b, After Mahomet him selfe they had in order 
xxv Anurals ifor so they called their Kings or Princes).] 

2 . The commander-in-chief of the navy of a 
country ; in England, formerly, the title of * an 
officer or magistrate that has the government of 
the king's navy, and the hearing and determining 
all causes, as well civil as criminal, belonging to 
the sea' (Cowel), also styled more fully Lord High 
Admiral \ whose administrative duties are now in 
commission, and discharged by five Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty , and his judicial func- 
I ions vested in the High Court of Admiralty. 

146a Cakjravk Chron. 250 The Erl of Arundel, Richard, 
was mad amyrel of the se. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. 
990 Erie of kentc made Adinyral of Englond for to kepe the 
see. 1494 Fabyan \i. cxcvii. 903 Elfricus, that than was 
muystcr or tulinyrall of the Kynges nauy. 1313 Arnold 
Citron. (iHit) 47 Syr Edward Howard, the Amerall, with 
other, was drownyd. 1549 Edward VI Death warrant 
in Facsim. 0/ National MSS. 11. xliv. Sir Thomas Seymour 
knyglit, I .or do Seymour of Sudeley, late Highe Admyrall 
of our Real me of Englande. 1336 Chron , Grey Friars of 
I.ond.(iByA) 37 'I'he lordc amrelle of France came into Yng* 
lond. Ibid. 5 1 Sir John Dudley that was amrelle of the see 
a as made ycrlc of Warwyk [1547]. *699 Luttrkll Brief 

Bel. (*8571 IV. 558 (The King of Spain] will suddenly re- 
call to court the admirant of Castille. xyym Pennant Tours 
tn Scott. (1774) 161 The Earl of Bute is admiral of the 
< ounty . but no way dependent on the lord high admiral 
of Scotland. 1868 Chambers Encycl. I. 46 The office of 
1 .ord High Admiral wa» last filled by H.K.H. the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards Will .am IV. 

3 . A naval officer of the highest rank ; the com- 
mander of a fleet or squadron ; a flag-officer. In 
England there are four grades — Admiral of the 
Fleet, ranking with a field-marshal in the army; 
Admiral , Vice-Admiral, , and Fear-Admiral, rank- 
ing with a general, lieutenant-general, and major- 
general respectively. Formerly they were also di- 
vided into classes denominated from the colours 


hoisted by them, Admirals of the Red, White, or 
Blue Squadron. 

Hence Admiral of the Blue, an obs. jocose name 
for a tapster (from the colour of his apron). 

r *403 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 99' Slwe pc amyrale of bat 
floL 1475 BA. of Noblesse ( i Ujo) x6 Johan erle of Honty nuon 
was made cheif adrnyralle of a new armee to rescue Ilarflue. 
<606 Shaks. Ant. 4- 1 1 . 111. x. a Thantoniad, the Egyptian 
Admirall, With all their sixty five. 1638 Milton Lett, of 
State Wks 1738 II 198 One Giles, a 


Admiral of four Ships. 


. 1 French-man, a petty 
Land. Gat* mntccclvL/j Sir 


of the Blue, crys, Coming, sir ! 1843 Encycl. Brit. 1 1 . 14s For 
nearly a century we had no Admiral ofthe Red Squadron. 

4 . The privileged commander of a fishing or 
merchant fleet. 

Fishing boats in the North Sea often fish in company— 4 a 
fleets. They are all under the command of one man, who 
gives the orders when to shoot the nets, haul them, etc. He 
is called the * AdmiraL — R. G Marsden. (Cf. Admiralty t.) 

1708 Royal Proclm . , June a6, in Lond* Gat. mmmmccoclii. 
It fs . . Enacted, That whoever should after the said Five and 
twentieth Day of March* first enter with his Fishing-Ship, 
any Harbour or Creek in Newfoundland, should be for that 
Season Admiral of the said Harbour or Creek, and should 
r ese rve so much Beech or Flakes as should be necessary for 
bis Boats, and One over, asa Privilege . and the Master of 
the Second Fishing-Ship Entring such Harbour.. a shall be 


Vice-Admiral, and the Master of the Third Ship. . , Rear- 
Admiral for that Season . . All Differences. . than be deter- 
min d by the Fishing Admirals in the several Harbours ; and 
•5 APRS 1 * *• ff‘T? n ftom ■‘ ,ch Judgment to the Commanders 
ofthe Men of War appointed Convoys for Nenfotmdland. 

5 . * Admiral-ship (cf. Fr. It vaisseau amir at. 
Milton's ammiral is in imitation of It. ammiragtia 
* an admirall or chief ship* (Florio) ; cf. ammi- 
raglio, later form of almiraglio : see above); 
The ship which carries the admiral; the Flag- 
ship. Also applit d to the most considerable ship 
of a fleet of merchantmen, or of the vessels em- 
ployed in the Newfoundland cod-fishery. 

*588 In I lari. Afisc. (Math.) II. 59 I'he admiral and Another 
ship of four hundred Ions. 1390 Wbbbk Trau. (1868) 19 
The Harry appertayuing to the company of the Merchants, 
was our Vice -ad mi rail. i6sa R. Hawkins Voy* to S, Sea 
ip The admirall of the Spanish armada was a Flemish 
shippe. 1667 Mii.ton P. /.. 1. 994 The mast Of some great 
Ammiral. 1703 Dk Fob Voy. round World 1 1840) 79 Under 
orders of the great ship as admiral. 1863 Carlylk Frtdk. 
Gt. II. vii. vl. 317 Tall branchy timbers yonder, one day to 
be masts of admirals. 

6. Pop. name ol two European species of butterfly 
(fam. Vanessidee ), distinguished as the Red and 
the White Admiral ( Vanessa Atalanta, and Lime- 
nitis Sibylla). The name b longed at first to the 
former, also (perb. originally) the Admirable ; see 
Admiral a* 

rjsa Ai.hin Nat. Hist. Eng. Insects Date in, A most 
heautiftil Fly called the Admiral Butter-fly. 1798 E. Dono- 
van Nat. Hist. Brit. Ins. VIII. so The red admirable Butter- 
fly is certainly a very common specie*. 1868 Bari no- Gould 
Silver Store 116 Admirals on bark of oak Tarry till a sunny 
stroke O'er their scarlet stripes and rings Drinks the water 
from their wings. 

7 . Conch.** Admiral -shell'. A collector’s name 
for certain beautiful shells of the genus Conus. 

*748 Sib J. Hill Gen. Nat. Hist., Anint. 137 I'he admiral- 
shell. the voluta with a broad yellow fascia, with a punctuated 
line 111 it 1819 I'nntologia f.s.v., There are four species of 
this shell, viz. the grand-ad iniral, the vice -admiral, the 
orange-admiral, and the extra-admiral. 

8. Attrib. and Comb., as admiral court, galley, 
ship, etc.; also admiral - in- ohlef or admiral- 
general, the supreme naval commander. 

168s Lond* Gat. mdcliv/4 An Act concerning the Juris, 
diction of Admiral-Court. 1770 Langiiobnr Plutarch's 
Live * (1879) I. 138'! Themistocies was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. xliv. 

S , Livius . . advaunced forward with the Admirall ship 
tor/a nave], 169a Lond. Gat. mmdcclxi r s 'I'he Admiral 
. , which is to cany 70 Gun*. 1899 Ibid, mmmdxxx/a 
Baron Jewell is made Admiral General. 1849 Grots Greece 
(1869) V. 11. Ixi. 343 An act of direct insubordination . . to- 
wards the admiral-in-chicf. 

t Admiral, o. Obs . ; also admirall, admirale. 
[A by-form of Admirable, caused by confusing 
that word with Admiral sb., of which one of the 


med. L. forma was admirabitis , as in Matthew 
Paris, ann. 1251, Regi Marok, quern Admirabilem 
mundi appellate consuevimus. As admirahilis was 
thus used for admiral, there was apparent autho- 
rity for using admiral for admirable .J Admirable. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vt. xxviii. (1639) 193 For his 
admirall height, he was admitted . . into the ranke of a com- 
mon souldier. ? 1630 Don Bellianis of Greece 77 Else could 
no knights in the world perform such admirale deeds, 
t A'dmiraleis. Obs. rare - 1 . [{. Admiral sb. 
+ -khh.] The wife of an admiral. 
i6xx. Cutgh., Admirale, an Admirallesse. 


Admir ailing (ardmir&liq), vbl. sb. [f. Ad- 
miral sb. used as vb. + -iNo*. (Cf. went a-coloncl- 
ling, Hudibras.)] Iking or acting os an admiral. 

1838 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. i 1842) IV. 33a ‘An admiral 
is to sail to a given port* (it was in the admiralllng days). 

Admiralship (ae dmiriljip). [f. Admiral sb. 

■+•- 8111 P.] 

1. The office or position of an admiral. 

16x7 Minshkv, Admiralship, the estate and office of the 
Admirall. 187a Daily News 5 Aug., The steamer was com- 
manded by her own legal master, but the admiralship of the 
day was shared by Mr. Peg If r. 

2 . Capability of performing the duties of an ad- 
miral. 


<873 Masson Drumm. of //. vtii. 172 All faith in his general- 
ship and admiralship for the rest ol the war had been lost. 

Admiralty (ardmirilti). Forms: 5 amyralte, 
amrelte, ameralte ; 6 amraltle, asniraltye, ad- 
mlraltie ; 6 - admiralty, [a. OFr .admiralle, amir- 
aultl ; see Admiral and -ty.] 

X. The office or jurisdiction of an admiral, or of 
the Lord High Admiral : admiralship. 

vp/f-uMPol* Poems II. 158 Cheryshe murchandyae, kepe 
thamyralttf. That we bee maystercs of the narowe see. 1338 
Leland turn. VII. 87 The wyndowes be full of Rudders . . 
h)s Badre or Token of the Am i rally e. *600 Holland Livy 
xliu. at xx6e k, The admiralcie or the navy. t888 Parra 
Diary (1 877) V. 386 The Duke of York's regiment is ordered 
to he disbanded, and more, that undoubtedly his Admiralty 
will follow. t8s6 Prescott Ferd. ff /sab. 11 . xvi. 1x7 Ex- 
clusive right of jurisdiction over all co mmer cial transactions 
within his admiralty. 

f 2 . The department under command of the ad- 
miral ; the naval branch of the public service ; 
the navy. Obs* 


8483 Manners tp Househ. Exp*. Rag* 473 My master hathe 
receyvid of doctor Aleyn, sen he ocupyd in the Ameralte. 
but xxxity.a. iity.d. 0x806 Bacon (/mm of Eng. { Scot. CT,| 
For admiralty or navy, I see no great question will arise. 

8. That branch of the Executive which super- 
intends the navy ; the power or officers appointed 
for the administration of naval affairs ; now in 
England the fords Commissioners of Admiralty. 

1439 Brack ley in Poston Lett . 34X 1 . 497 The bokyt of 
regytire of the amrelte (were] tekyn a wey from my Lord 
Scab's men. 1870 Dk. York in Pepys V. 131 ItkMr.Fepya, 
who now, upon this change in the Admiralty, is jibe to suffer. 
1738 in Phil. Trans. LI. 461 Sir Charles Wager, first lord of 
the admiralty. 1833 Marbyat Peter Simple (1863) 43s His 
cate was strongly recommended to the consideration of the 
lxirds Commissioner* of the Admiralty. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, IV. B33 Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied 
power* had been active. 

4 . That branch of the administration of justice 
which deals with maritime questions and offences. 
Court of Admiralty', the triounal for the trial and 
decision of such causes, formerly presided over by 
the Lord High Admiral, whose jurisdiction is now 
transferred to the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High C ourt of Justice ; also cllipti- 
c&lly called The Admiralty. 

1380 Marprel \ Tr., Hay any Work. (1844) 46 Yea but Civil- 
ians hue by the court ofAmraltie. s666 Pepys Diary IV, 
131 Sir R. Ford would accept of one-third of my profit of 
our urivate man-of-war, and bear one- third of the charge, 
and be bound in the Admiralty. 1667 Ibid. IV. 981 Inis 
Judge of the Admiralty, Judge Jenkins. 1788 Hi.ack htone 
Comm. IV. Etx, The nigh court of admiralty, held before 
the lord high-admiral of England, is not only a court of civil, 
but also of criminal jurisdiction. 1833 foeych Brit. II. > 45 By 
the 6th and 7th Will. IV. c. sj. the admiralty jurisdiction is 
extended to Prince of Wale*’ Island, Singapore, and Ma'acca. 
6 . The building where the Admiral or Lords of 
the Admiralty transact business. 

1617 Minsheu, Admiral fie . . the place where the Admirals 
office is kept. i66x R. Burney I- •»/>!<> too &w>t> 66 He 
take* the Flag down from the main Top-mast head, when 
he please* at the Admiralty. 1879 Whitaker's Almanac 
302/a Public and Private Buildings . . Admiralty, Horse 
Guards, Treasury, War Office. 

tO. A station lor ships of war in charge of an 
admiral. Obs. tare. 


1877 Yarranton Eng. Improvem. to Ship* for the Royal 
Navy may. . be kept cither in an Admiralty at Wexford, 
or in some Port near. 

1 7 . A sailing in company (originally for mutual 
defence against pirates). Obs.rare. [Pahdkbnuh Coll. 
Lois Afaritimes II. 548 ‘Toutes les lois et coutumes 
anciennes de la Ilollande, de la Basse Saxe et de 
lalSaltique, tmploient le motadmiralifas,umirauli, 
pour designer les voyages de conserve.] 

that Malynks Anc. Low-AIerck. xfio When ship* do enter 
Into Admirable one with another, whosoeuer breaketh the 
Admirable U bound to answer the damage which shall 
happen thereby. — Laws of Hanso Towns at When ships 
do enter into admiralty one with another, they shall be bound 
to keep together, and to stay for each other. 

t Ad 28 U*raxioe. Obs.rare- 1 . fa. OFr. admir- 
ance, t. admirer', see Admirk and -arcs.] Ad- 
miring, admiration. 

1396* penses F. Q. v. x. 30 Who with right humble thankee 
him goodly greeting . . With great admiraunce inwardly was 
moved. 

Admiration fc dmitfi Jm>. Also 5 -6 -oyon, 
-cion, -tyoa. fa. Fr. admiration ( 1 4 th c. in Littid', 
ad. L. admir dtibn-em, n. of action f. admird-ri : 
see Admihx.J 

1 . The action of wondering or marvelling ; won- 
der, astonishment, surprise, arch. 

1508 Ordin. C rysten Men (W. de Worde)i. vii. 73 Yf he hatie 
adniyracyon that one essence of deite be in inre persones. 
x6xx Hirlk Rev. xviL 6 When I saw her, I wondred with 
great admiration. 184s Fuller Holy tjr Prof. St. tv. xvi. 
323 Admiration i* the daughter of ignorant e. sflfle Evelyn 
Sy/va (1679) 9 In admiration at the universal negligence. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe 331 But now the Admiration was turned 
upon another Question, (viz.) what could be the Matter. 
x8ad Scott Wootist . xxv. Wks. 1830 II. 143 Fhu.be stood 

f aping in admiration at the sudden quarrel. 185s Sis W. 

Iamilton Discuss, 14 How it could ever be doubted . . may 
well be deemed a matter of the profoundest admiration. 

2 . Agreeable surprise ; wonder mingled with re- 
verence, esteem, approbation ; hence, jn late usage, 
pleased or gratified contemplation. 

1380 Puttenham Eng. Potsie it. xii. (i8ir)ox To bring the 
world into admiration of their lawes and Religion. 16x7 
Wither Fidelia in Jnvenit. 1613, 480 That love which Ad- 
miration first begot, Piitv would strengthen, c 1680 Bever- 
idge Serm. (17991 1 . 10 Take heed that you have not men'a 

r rson* in admiration. 1993 Smkaion Edy stone Liphtko. 

15a The Buss in all. tfie pant bad weather had indeed 
rode it out to admiration. 1880 Tyndall Glaciers 1. 1 1 x, 
79 One large star in particular excited our adiRiration. 1871 
Kuskin Fort Cla v v. if Admiration— the power of discern- 
ing and taking delight in what is beautiful in visible Form, 
and lovely in human Character. 1878 Mosley Univ. Serm, 
vii. 146 1 ne teat of true admiration is pleasure. 

1 3 . The faculty of exciting either wonder or agree- 
able surprise ana approbation ; admirablencss. Obs. 

1334 Ld. Burners Golden Bk. of M. A are/. (1346' E b, Theyr 
fewc woordes and good work«-s liaue lefte vs cxaumple of 
great admiracion. s6so Shaks. Temp. 111. I. 38 Admir'd 
M i rand a 1 1 ndeede the top of admiration. s8ae J as. Taylor 
God's Judge m. 1. 1. xxix. 133 (They] found him to be starke 
dead, not without market upon him of wonderful I admiration 
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. 3 > An object of admiration or wonder ; a marvel. 
In mod. aiage only ia the phraae ike admiration of % 
with a distinctly verbal reference. 

1490 Cajkt on Eneydos xxvii. 97 The horde and sorowfull 
admyreciotos chat tnenne made palmyrcu* chat was maistre 
of enaae dlippe ben declared. Ufl Cempt. St ‘otL (*801) 86' 
Ther ia ane vthir admiration of the variant coune of the 
1601 Shako. Alt* Well it. L 91 Now, good I.afew, 

1 the admiration, that we with thee May apend oar 
1716*6 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, I, xxiL 


60 The young prince. . it the admiration of the whole court. 
1833 Hr. Mabtinrau Brooke Form xiL 11.1 Joe’s house to 
the admiration of all who know what comfort ia 
4 . Note 0/ admiration : the mark (f) affixed to 
words, phrases, or sentences, intended to be uttered 
with an intonation of exclamation or surprise. 

1611 Shahs. Wint. T. v. iL ia The changes 1 percciued in 
the King and Camillo, were very Notes of admiration. i6si 
Co-rna. , Admiratf, Th* admirative point, or point of ad- 
miration and of detestation) marked, or made thus I 171a 
Swift To Yng. Clerg. Wka 1735 1 1. 11. 8 To skip over all 
sentences where he spied a note of admiration at the end. 
sImJ. Land Wand, India. 387 You will have the Commander- 
in-Chief down upon you with five-and-iwenty notes of ad- 
miration at the end of every sentence. 

AdmirfttiTf (avdmiwbti v,d*lnwis*r£tiv),«. rare. 
[a. Kr. admiratif -ive ; f admirdt- ppl. stem of a*i- 
mird-ri : see Admire and -ive] Pertaining to or 
characterized by wonder or admiration. 

i6ai Corns, (see prec. a.] 1641 Hr. Montagu Acts h Mom. 
160 The common people, ignorant, credulous, and admirative. 
1M1 C. M. I mouthy Com//. View 148 Admirative comments 
in the Edinburgh and Saturday Reviews. 
iLdmizutlTely (see prec.1, adv. ff. prec.+ 
-ly*.J In an admirative manner ; with pleasur- 
able approbation. 

x88e C. M. 1. in A”. 4 Q. 1 Apr. *45/2 So wonderfully ap- 
plicable . . that it may be adimratively quoted just now. 
tidmirrtor. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. L .admirdt or, 
n. of agent, f. admira-ri to Admibk.] An admirer ; 
a wondcrer. 

1603 Hakhhkt Declar. Pop. Impost . 1 to When we have 
instructed their Admirator in the secret causes . . we shal 
ease him of his labour and cause his wonderment to cease. 
Admire l*dmai»'j), v. [a. Fr. admire-r, a re- 
fashioning of OFr. amirer L. atimird-ri to won- 
der at ; 1. ad at + mfrd-ri to wonder.] 

1 . intr. To feel or express surprise, or astonish- 
ment ; to wonder, to marvel, to be surprised, 
t a. simply. Obs. 

r t5po Orkknk Fr. Bacon ix. 233 Lording*, admire not if 
your cheer be this. For we must keep our academic fare. 
itfa6 T. H. Const in'* Holy Crt. 7 This would make you ad- 
mire, your hairc stand an end, and bloud cungcale in your 
ueynea. 1697 Moi.tnbox in Locke'* Lett. (*708) 036, 1 should 
have much more admired had they been otherwise, 
b. with at 

1600 Rowlands Letting 0/ Hum. Blood i. 48 Vttring rare 
lyes to be admired at. i(p> Fuller Pi*gak Sight n. vL 150 
King Ahab stood admiring at the miracle. xM Baxter 
Be /7 Pastor. 348 It maketn me admire at the fearful de- 
cettfulness of the heart of man. 170A Swift Band* tjr Phil. 
148 And she admir’d as much at him. 1799 Martin Nat. 
Hitt. 1 . *7t Posterity may justly admire at their being de- 
molished. 1864 Carlylk Fredh . Gt. HI. vm. iv. 17 A result, 
which Friedrich Wilhelm not a little admires at. 

O. with subord \ cl. arch, or dial. 

1600 Holland J.ivy 1. xli. 24 A great concourse of the 
People, admiring what the matter was. 164a Fuller Holy 
4 Pro/. State n.ftii. 59 We may more admire that so beastly 
a drunkard lived so long. x68i Cmuwme Hen. VI. iv. 3IL 
I admire my Loid of Glocester is not come. 1694 Provid. 
f God 147, 1 admired why I should be suspected. 1701 Penn 
in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 45, I admire how thou couklst 
stay so long. 1794 Godwin Caleb William * 176, 1 admire 
that the earth doe* not open and swallow you alive. itsS 
Dickens Dombey 316 Mrs. Chick admires that Edith should 
be, by nature, such a perfect Dombey. 
f d. with inf. Obs. or dial. 

1645 Howell England's Tear * 173 The Italian admires to 
ice a people argue themselves thus inti 


1 argue themselves thus into arms. 1696 Hobbes 
I Had' xx iv. 386 You would admire to see him look so fresh. 
’*» Miss Alcott Little Worn, l ix. 134 , 1 admire to do h. 

2 . trans. To view with wonder or surprise ; to 
wonder or marvel at. arch. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon iL 40 England and Europe shal! 
admire thy fame. 164a Fuller Hob 4 Prof. State n. ix. 
83 He accounts their examples rather to be admired then 
imitated. 168a Loud. Gao. mdccxxvii/3 We cannot but 
admire and dread those restless Men. 17x4 A ddisqn Sfect. 
No. 37s p 6 How can we sufficiently admire the Stupidity 
or Madness of these Persona Y *738 W arburton Dfv. Legal. 
1 . 68 That Disorder in the Life of Man, which Moralists so 
much admire. S876 F arras Marik. Serm. iv. 36 One hardly 
knows whether most to admire the stupidity of such a de- 
gradation or to detest its guilt. 

Ilence, by insensible gradations, 

3 . To regard with pleated surprise, or with 
wonder mingled with esteem, approbation, or affec- 
tion ; and in modem usage, To gaze on with pleasure. 

1994 H. Willohie in Shake. Cent. Praise xo You must 
admire her sober grace. 1998 Shaka. Tam. Shr. L L 29 
Wc do ail mire This virtue, and this morall discipline. 1660 
T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701 » 31/s Some Vulcan's and 
Minerva’s arts admire. 1751 Hahbjb Hermes (1841) 113 
Admiring only the authors of our own age. 1807 Crabbk 
;n’d, admired. If not 


Par. Beg. tn. 163 Thus long she reign'd, wimimi. >■ uvt 
approved. 1880 Tyndail Glaciers L I 16. 118, I nad oc- 
casion to admire the knowledge and promptness of my guide. 
1878 G. Macdonald A mm. Quiet Netghb. xxx. 596 She could 
admire g^xxl people. 


t A causal. To astonish, to surprise. .* Obr. ran. 
emm b Dm Bellianis 004 A Tent . . with .so many, gallant 
Devfeat, chat it admired every beholder. > • < 

rs, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.J The act of 
admiring, admiration. 

xgei G. Mabkham Sir B. Grinnile clxvii. Rut with all 
ki nd tos * , honor, and admire To hiring him thence. x6oa 
Wahmeb Albion's Eng. x. Ii*. <1612) o6r .Natures Mynion, 
eyes.Admier. 1613 Rowlands Knave Hearts iN.> He 
in us conclude* his censure for admire! 
iUbttirtd (*dmai«\id), ppL a. [f. Admire v. 
+ -*!>.] 

1 . Regarded with admiration : wondered at ; 
contemplated with wonder mingled with esteem, 
etc. ; wonderful, surprising. 

c X4JB Pol Bel. 4 Love Poems 49, 453 And ther-too schee 
was well emyred. seas Shake. Bom. 4 Jul. 1. iL 89 All the 
admired Unities of Verona. x6ex Howell Lett. (1630) 1 1. 
50 Venice. . the admiredxt city in the world. 1709 Pork 
Ess. Criticism wa Then most our trouble still when most 
admird. inorlqw Story 0/ Doom in. 77 And half-shut 

toes of his admirtd wings. 

2 . Astonished ; struck with wonder. 

01700 Ballads on Gt. Frost 1683-4 '1844) 4 All stand ad- 
mir’d, and very well they may To see such pastimes. 

Mmiradly (admai* redli ), adv [f. prec. + 
•LY, a .J In an admired manner ; surprisingly. 

1637 Sydenham Serm. 218 Tho' in their own condition 
admiredly happy heretofore. 

Admirer v&dmaieTai). [f. Admire 9. + -eri.) 

1 . One who admires, wonders at, or views with 
surprise and pleasure, or with pleasure only. 

1609 Hacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. f 5 1873* 54 There was not 
a greater admirer of learning [than Trajan |. 17x0 Addison 

W hir.fi. ram. No. a Fi, 1 never yet knew an Author that had 
not his admirers. 1839 Dickens Lett. (1M801 l. 27 A little 
tribute from an unknown but ardent admirer of your genius. 

2 . 1 In common speech, a lover.' J. 

01704 T. Brown Comical View Wks. 1730 I. 163 ’Tis by 
your beauty that you make so many of your admirers hang 
and drown themselves every year. 1874 Hi.ack Pr. Thule 
35 Vexed by the incomprehensible conduct of her reputed 
admirer. 

Admiring (ddmaiviiq), vbt. sb. [f. Admire v. 
+ -jwqI.] Viewing with wonder, reverence, esteem, 
pleasure. (Now mostly gerundial. ) 

1603 F lor to Montaigne ( 1634 1 499 That other faculty . . often 
causeth sport and Ureedeth admiring. 1633 P. Fletciier 
Fiscal. Ed. ill. xii. 17 Live in her love, and die in her admir- 
ina. *761 a Hume Hist. Engl. V. Ixviii. (1806) 131 Instead 
oT admiring that a palpable falsehood should 1 m maintained. 

Admiring i&dmaU'rig), ppl. a. [f. Admire v. 
+ -UfG*.J 

1 . Wondering ; regarding with loving wonder ; 
full of admiration. 

*6a 6 D’Ewkr in Ellis Orig. Lett . 1. 322 III. 217 The 
presence of aoe dears a king drew admiring silence. 1784 
Trumbull in Sparks’ Corr. Asm. Rev . f 18531 IV. 68 'I’he scoff 
of an admiring world. 1879 M Carthy Hist, own Times ii. 
31 3 The voice of admiring mends was tumultuously raised to 
predict splendid things for him. 

t 2 . Causing wonder or admiration. Cf. Admire 
v. 4. Obs. 

16x0 Gwillim Heraldry in. xxiL (1660) 23s Dolphins here 
are in their naturall form of swimming, wherein they use 
to marahele their great truopcs in admiring order. 

Admiringly (*dmai*Tii)li), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly*.] In an admiring manner ; with admiration ; 
with fond looks. 

s6ox Shahs. Alls Welle. iiL 44 Admiringly my Liege, at 
first I stucke my choice vpou her. stag Moore Loves 0/ 
Angel s 11. xxvtiL 574 When I’ve seen her look above At 
some bright star admiringly. 2876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
III. xii. 217 Two such men must have looked admiringly on 
each other a great deeds. 

tAdmiriaa, v. Obs. ran-', [improp. f. Admire 
or T F r. cui»iirtr+ -ize. C f. accli mate and acclimatize .] 
To wonder. 

170a IvOgan in Pa Hist. See. Mem. IX. 108 Orders to 
proclaim the queen have arrived in Virginia . . but none here, 
which makes many admirire. 1 

Admissibility (if d ml-sf bi a llti\ [f. Admibsi blb ; 
see -BiLiTY. Cf. mod. Fr. admissibility.] The 
quality of being admissible ; admissibleuesi. 

1798-80 Burrows Re/ortt I V. 20^8 The counsel for the de- 
fendant objected to the admissibility of the evidsnea. 1801 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 290 A hybrid word, and 
therefore of equivocal admissibility. 1849 Bert Evidence 
(1870) 10 The admissibility of evidence is a matter of Ante, but 
the weight or value of the evidence is matter of focL 

Admissible (ddmi-sIb'D, a. [a. Fr. admissible , 
ad. late L. admissibilem , f. admits - ppt item of 
admittdfre : see Admit and -ble.} 

1 . Worthy of being entertained as an idea or 
project; allowable. 

x6xi Cotob., Admissible (Fr. I adraittable, admissible, fit 
•o be admitted, received, allowed of. *677 Hale Print. 
Orig. Mam. 1. vL xa6 Suppose that this Supposition were ad- 
missible. 1793 Richardson Grandison 1x781) V. x. 96 Ha 
used to pay hta duty to me, and ask blessing the moment he 
came in, if admissible (l* that a ward, Hame/7 1 1890 Mill 
Liberty 171 What amount of public control it admissible for 
the prevention of fraud by adulteration, f 
b. Law. Allowable as judicial proof. 

1849 Best Evidence (1870) 1x6 The parol evidence of a 
witness fas to the contents of a lost document) is admissible, 
though there to a copy of the document. 

2 . Capable or worthy of being admitted to an 


plhce or relation, or to the me- of a place; i Differs 

from Admittahlk, as /admission .Utm admittance .) 

1779 Abh, Admissible, worthy of being admitted, step 
Macaulay Hist. Bug. H- 14 They wire Mmtosible to poli- 
tical and mililary employmeBt. 189* M Colloch Taxation 
•ed. 9 ti. v. 9i< like average Gaxette price of mnacovadn 
sugar. adnusaiMe to the English markets. fM8 M. Patti- 
bon Aeodem. Organ, f 5, 239 l«et all who choose Le admiss- 
ible to our lectures. 1 

AdmilAblWW (dhlnti slb'lri^s'y. Tf. prec. 4 
-nkrS.J The quality of being admissible; caj'ia- 
bility of being entertained or allowed. 

186s Press IX. 779/3 The admtosibleiicNS ofsuiha system. 

i£dmi alb)i\ adv. fare—*, [f. as 
i»rec. -f -LY8.J In an admissible manner ; so as to 
be entertained, or allowed. 

sis! in Todd. 

Admission. (£«lmi-joii)t fad. L. admission -cm t 
n. of action f . admits - ppl. stem of a*imitttre : see 
Admit. Cf. Fr. admission , late, not in Cotgr. 163 a.] 
The action of admitting to some position, standing, 
or privileges ; distinguished from Admittamgjc the 
literal action of letting in to a place. 

1 . The action of admitting to a place and its 
privileges, into a society or coni)>Aiiy of men, or 
class of things. Attributed also to the person ad- 
mitted ; thus" the fact of being admitted, access. 

i6aa Bacon Henry VI J (J.) There was also enacted that 
charitable law, for the admiraion of poor unitors without 
fee. 1690 N a union bragm. Rtf. (1870) 17 Charged by her 
exprease command to look precisely to all admiiMon» into 
the Privy.Chamber. 1691 Baxtkb inf. Ha ft. 14 Baptizing 
to the Act, or Sign of their solemn admission. 1667 Sfkai 
Hist . Roy. Soc. 77 tT.< Some juiialt admission-money and 
weekly contributions amongst themselves. 179a Pai.ey Hor. 
Paul. 1. 6 They have never foqnd admimion into any iatu- 
lo^ue of apostolical writings. x8e8 Landob l mag. Couv. 
(1846; 218 Elegance in prone composition is mainly this : a 
just admission of topics and of words. 189s Ki kkin Stows 
of Ven. xvii. n874> I. 188 They have free admission of the 
light of Heaven. 

2 . Reception or acceptance into an office or posi- 
tion ; appointment, institution. 

1494 F ARYAN VI. exevi. 200 After y * deth of Edgarc, str> fe 
arose amonges the lordes for adrnyssion of tneyr kyng. 
X988 Frau nck Lasuiers Logic Ded. 4 h, Having oncu 
k no wen the price of an admission, Sidling, and Matricu- 
lation, with the intertayning of Freshiiieuuc in the Rhctorike 
schooies. n68o Bkvkridcl Serm. ^1720 I. 17, This formal 
admission of St. Matthias into the number of the apostles. 
17B6 Avi.ifkk Parer gon 39, Admission is when the Patron 
presents a Clerk to a Church that is vacant, and the Bishop 
upon Examination admits and allows of such Clerk to lie 
fitly qualify’d. x8x8 Miss Mimutn in L’Eki range's Life I!, 
xl. 45 Boor Miss Phoebe was in that slate which is of all 
others most favourable to the admission of a new lover- she 
had just lost an old one. 

3 . The admitting ( of anything 1 ) as pioper, valid, 
or true ; acknowledging, allowing, or conceding. 

1938 Siamkky England ta8 You are veray esy in the ad- 
myssyon of fhes fautys in the spiritually. x66x Bramhall 
Just. find. ii. 15 In admission of the same discipline, and 
subjection to the same supream Ecclesiastical authority. 
X794 Sullivan View of Nat. 11. The admission of sujx-r- 
natural truths, to much less an active consent, than a cold 
and passive acquiescence. 1807 Marshall Const it. Of in. 
(18391 45 To the admission of this testimony great and serious 
objections have been made. 

b. /.aw and rot. A concession, an acknowledgement. 

xBo8 Pkake Evidence 17 His wife’s admission that she had 
agreed to pay 4 s. A week was allowed to lie given in evidence. 
1846 Mill Logic 11. iiL fi a >1868; 203 To press the conse- 
quences of an admission into which a pencil has been en- 
trapped. x86S Helm Realmah xv. 1 1876) 410 1 decline . . to 
make more admissions than I can help. 1876 J. F. Stephens 
Law of Evid. xv. An admission to a statement, oral or 
written^ suggesting any inference as unfavourable to the 
conclusion contended for by the person by whom or on who^e 
behalf the statement is made. 

1 Adnmion c 1450 in tr. ffiinlen Rolls Scr. I. 105 
is a misprint for a diuision (Higd. I i mi tent). 

AdnUIBlva (sedmi-uiv), a. [ad. L. aitmissiv-tts, 
f. admits- ppl. stem of admit t-?rc ; sec Admit ami 
•1 VK .1 Characterized by admitting; tending to admit. 

«77«? Iaetlky Swedenborg’s Heaven 4 Hell • «8< t > Pref. 48 
But this • • to the sole effect of that grace which they are not 
admissive o£ ifiq Lamb Elia 489 It would he a good face 
if it were not marked by the small-pox - a compliment which 
to always more admissive than excusatory. 

Admiftftory (ftdmrsari), a. [(. I- admissor n. 
of agent f. euimitt-b e (see Admit) 4- -y, as if ad. L. 
• admistdri-us .] Of or pertaining to admission. 

(Not in Craig 1847.) xBjo Worcester cites EcL Rev. 

t AdmlllUft. Oos. rare—', [ad. L. ad mis - 
sura putting to, admission (of male to female), f. 
admits- ppl *tem of admitt-lre\ see Admit and 
•ukk.] Pairing of animals. 

c xaao Pa/tad. on Hnsb, iv. 875 Til yeres x she (the man) 
for this admyssure Is goods. 

t Adxni'StioBL Obs. [ad. L. admistHn-eiu (also 
admixtidn-em), see Admixt.] A by-form of Ad- 
mi XTIOM. 

■66a T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 489/1 That the ad- 
mistion of aome humors, in those who are unsound, excites 
Phantasies. 1697 Walls* in Misc. Christa (X70B) II. 317 
I’he admtotioh of Charcoto beiag chiefly to keep the Ports 
separate. 

Admit i&dmi't), v.\ also 5-6 omit, amltto. 
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aaayteo. [orig. a.OFr ametl-re :—L. admits fr* to 
let to or into ; f. to t mittfre to lend, let go 1 . 

In iAthc. tbe Fr. was refashioned lifter L. exadmsttrt, 
in the wake of which the Eng alio became admit ] 
To let come or go in, (i) willingly, as a person 
doc* (a) by physical capacity as a thing. The 
secondary meanings arc earlier' in Eng. than the 
primary, for which native words were in use. 

Z. As the action of a voluntary agent. 

1. 1 o allow to enter, let in, receive (a person or 
thing), a. {to or into a place, real or ideal). 

1530 Palmcr. 417/a, t tuJmyt or retain to a roma or other- 
wyse, Je odmets. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 596 The heart Of 
Adam, soon enclin'd to admit delight, trie Swirr Cndenne 
WU 1755 111 . it. 17 Yet some or either sex . . She conde- 
scended to admit, ijgg Johnson Diet. Pref., Obsolete words 
are admitted, when they are found in authours not obsolete 
slge I'tNNVSQN tn Mem, xxxiL s No other thought her mind 
admits. 1860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. fas. 184, 1 nad opened 
the little window or the cabin to admit some air. 

b. into any office, position, or relation ; spec, in 
Law, into the possession of a copyhold estate. 

* 47 J WAHKwoarii Chron. 13 Kynge Horry was emitted to 
his crowne and d ignite ageyne. 1*14 So Childe of Bristows 
37 in Had. 2 s. P. Poetry 113 Any science that is trouthe y 
snal amytte me therto. 1494 Fabyan v. cxxviii. no Wold- 
ii*t thou not admit suche one for thy freende? 1394 Ln. 
Burners Gold. Bk. 0/ M. A are/. (1546) L vj, They amytted 
hym a citezen and dweller in Rome, i860 J br. Taylom 
Worthy Commun. L | a. 38 We are admitted to pardon of 
our sum if we repent. 1719 Guardian No. *(1756) 1 . 19, 1 
was admitted a commoner of Magdalen- Hall in Oxford. 
*7*5 Burnet Hist, own Times 1. ( R.) The triers of all those 
Who were to be admitted* to benefices. > 7 « Blackstonk 
Comm. III. soi If the tenant . . does not within a limited 
time apply to the court tb be admitted a defendant. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet. a.v. Copyhold, If the lord refuses to 
admit he shall he compelled in Chancery . . llut that Court 
will not grant a mandamus to admit a copyholder by de- 
scent. 1876 Fxkkman Norm. Couq. I V. x viiL *37 With what 
readiness they were admitted to the royal kiss. 1876 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 49 Begging that we would admit his prison- 
ers to ransom. 

c. to do anything. 

1419 Lydc. Pylgr. Sow/e 1. viii. (1839)6 In cnery rvghtwys 
court style is that the actour iaadmytted to rnaken bis cum- 
plcynt. 1398 Starkly England 19a Only such . . schold be 
adinyttyd 10 practyse in causys. *7sa De Fok Hist. Plague 
53 The houses and villages refusing to admit them to lodge. 
1747 in Col. Rec. i 'sun. V. itj The Ship was admitted to 
come up to the City. 

+d. into the number or fellowship of. Ohs. 

169a Milton I' Allegro 38 Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
*713 Guardian No. 151 11756' 11 . 263 Jack . . wa» sent up to 
1 .oiidon, to beadraitted of the Temple. 1768 New Lorn/. Mag. 
157 Who afterwards admitted him of his Privy-Council. 

2 . fig. To allow a matter to enter into any rela- 
tion to action or thought. 

a. To consent to the performance, doing, realiza- 
tion, or existence of ; to allow, jiermit, grant. 

a 1AB3 J AMirn i King's Qnair iv. ix. Gif mercy sail adrait- 
ten thy service. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 169/1 They wold 
not accorde that he ahold be ainytted to lie worshyppecL 
19x3 Douglas ALneit v. xiii. 7a Ainu [v.r. admit] my aslung, 
gif so the fatis gydis. l6ox Shake. TweL N. 1. ii. 45 She 
will admit no kinde of suite. No, not the Duke's. iiBa-3 
Penn. Arch. I. 33 llesiring thee to admitt, that the people 
may have the Nomination, ct 750 Shlnstonk Elegy xvu. 1 
.Stem Monarch of the winds I admit my pray’r. 18x7 Jan. 
Mill Brit. Jnd. 11 . v. v. 334 Tippuo, in the mean time, had 
admitted no delay. 

b. To allow or receive as valid or lawful ; to ac- 
knowledge. 

*998 Starkey England W. 123 Seyng you gntunte the Pope 
. . to be hede . . you must need admit also apellatyon thereto. 
1909 Shake. John 11. i. 900 I.et vs hcare them speake. Whose 
title theyadmit, Arthurs or Iohns. 1829 Wellesley Deep. 431 
We did not admit his claim to tribute. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Lug, 11 . 208 His power to dispense with Acts of Parliament 
had been admitted. 

o. To accept os true, or as a fact, to concede. 

193a More Confnt. Tindaie Wks. 1357, 668/1 That the 
scripture is not true, but because y* cnurche saith so and l| 
admyt iL 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 159 Though 
an Eternal Succession of Men were admitted. 1777 PaiEfrr- 
ley Matt, hr SAir. xx. (17821 1 . 057 Descartes'. . principle was 
admitting nothing but what his own consciousness obliged 
him to admit. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 155 Admitting 
the virtues of the Ute king. 1 1876 F seem an Norm. Conq. L 
v. 330 The outline of the story may, 1 think, be admitted 

d. With subovd. cl. To allow, concede, grant (either 
from conviction, or for the sake of argument). 

199S Starkey England 107 Hytys to be adinyttyd • . that 
than a nother ys to be chosen. K molten HteL Turks 

(1638) 197 But admit ha were able to bring an hundred 
thousand 1607 Potter Atstiq. Greece u xxvL (171J) 1 . 173 
All Genuine Cubans . . shall have permission of leaving their 
Estates to whom they will, admit they have no Male-children 
alive. 1849 Macaulay //fit Eng. 1 . 139 The moderate Epi- 
scopalians would admit that a bishop might lawfully be 
assisted by a council 

% In these senses admit Is sometimes followed by of. 
1849 Skldbn Laws of ' Eng. 1. Ux. (1719) 1X0 Had she been 
as 'wining to have admitted of the Laws, alga Bentley 
phataris 6a We admit of the present Calculation. 
Chextebsiklo Lett. I xiii. 43 Luxury and ease were not 
admitted of at Span* 1 sM Scott F. MiPerth 1 , 4 With 
ou r equ als in age only, firt in dignity we admit of none. * 

IX. <As the action of an nreblnntart agent. 

2 . irons. To be tbe dhkle! or means of admis- 
sion to ; to afford entrance, let in. Also absal. 
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with good' Walls and five Oates, which hdmittetf lntb h. 
Mod. lids order adadts the whole party. The .ticket admits 
to the meeting, but qqt> to the conference. A key which ad- 
mits to the garden. 

4, To nave the 
have room for. 

a cSfii Dkvdkn Carom. Chess. //, 66 Not that our wishes dp 
nr store, Full of yourself, you can admit no more. 


capacity to allow to enter, to 


only one ship to cuter h at a time, 
mits two abreast. . 

5 . To allow of the co-existence or presence of ; to 
lie open to, be capable of, or compatible with. 

A. Irons. Ohs. or arch. 

sg)8 Stabkky England ii. 45 Me semvth felycyte ys the 
most perfayt state, wych admyttyth no degra. shod Shaks. 
Tr. kCr. nr. iv. 9 My, loue admits no quailing crease. 
1699 Bentley Phatarss 407 Il^rpivw in the Mnse.of Ex- 
hortation admits a Dative Case after it. lie) Wellesley 
Desk. es8 This movement admits the uninterrupted march 
of the combined forces. *850 Tkmnyson In Mem. evil. 5 The 
time admits not flowers or leaves To deck the banquet. 

to. with of. 

17x8 Free-thinker No. 65, 67 This is a character in Life, 
the sublimity of which admits not of Mediocrity. x8oa Man. 

* 'soondu 


Edgeworth Moral T. (1B66) ei6 Her son's 


duct admitted 


. . of no apology. 1873 Max MUllkx Science 0/ Eel. 284 
So firmly established as hardly to admit of the possibility 
of a doubt. 

Adnittfibk (wdmit&b’l), a.; also fi-7 ad- 
mlttible. [f. prec 4 -aalk. The earlier admiltible 
follows the analogy of credible, etc , repr. JL forms 
in - ibilis \ but admittibilis is not found, and the 
late 1 * was admissibilis . See Admissible and 
-ble.] Formerly »Aumih 8 IBi k, but now limited 
more closely to the literal sense of Admit: Capable 
of being admitted tQ a place or as a fact. 

a 1440 OccLKva De Keg. Print. 3100 A man to alee by 
lawe it is lisiblc. That daughter afore God ie admyttible. 
4*999 Ha era yield Divorce Hen. VI l I (1878) 75 A dispensa- 
tion is sooner adroituible in affinity than in consanguinity. 


Ayupte Pttrergon 40 For as the Law then stood, a De aeon 
was admittablc. 


(ddmi tins). [f. Admit + -anck, 
cf. remittance ; after Fr. and Eng. analogies in 
assistance, attendance , etc. The analogical forma- 
tion on L. admittens would be admittence .] The 
action of admitting, now confined to the literal 
sense of giving entrance, the fig. ideas connected 
with admit being expressed by Admimhon. 

1. The. action, of admitting, letting in, or giving 
entrance ; permission to enter. Usually attributed 
to the person admitted: ‘our admittance (by the 
porter) into the grounds 1 rather than 1 the porter's 
admittance of us T ; thus - the fact of being admit- 
ted, entrance given or allowed. 

a. lit. into a place. 

1993 Thymne Let. in Animadv. (1865)97 Whcne your Lord- 
ship will vouchsafe mee admyttance to your presence, ffixi 
Shaks. Cymb. 11. iil 73 Tie Gold Which buyes admittance. 
*693 Naumtom Fragm . Reg. in Phenix (1708) 1 . euB He came 
up per ardna . . not pulled up by Chance, or by any gentle 
admittance of Fortune, a 1704 Locke (J.) There are some 
ideas which have admittance only through one sense, mi 
Arbuthnot Oh Aliments (J.) A* to the admittance of the 
weighty elastic parts of the air into the blood. *897 Car- 
lyle /V. i?m(i872) I. vil lx. 938 He gets admittance through 
the locked and padlocked grates. Mod. 1 No admittance ex- 
cept on buamcm. 1 . 

b, fig. into an office, position (arch.), or society 
(obs.) Mostly replaced by Admission. 

*994 Hookes Etc/. PoL it*. (1617) *24 Therefore a solemne 
admittance (to office in the Church] is of such necessitle, 
that without it there can be no Church- Politie. s6*s Speed 
Hist, Gt . Brit, vil xxxix. (1632)400 Without the admittance 
of any Secondary or Viceroy to rule there vnder him. 1649 
Sbldem Laws of Eng. 11. xxxv. (1739) *60 The Pope had no 
admittance unto his ancient Claim. 1749 J. Morris Serm. 
viii. 230 The condition of our admittance into his favor. 

o. spec, in Laiu, into a copyhold estate. The act 
by which the copyholder is put in actual and legally 
recognized possession. 

1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind vi. 08 Who dies before Admit- 
>788 Hlackstone Comm. 11 . 370 Admittance is the 


steward accept a fine ofa copyholder, it amounts to On 
mittance. But delivering a copy is no admittance. 

+2. Hence, The habit or faculty of being admitted; 
admissibility. Obs. rare. 

ini Shaks. Merry Wfr. n. !L 233 Yon are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding* admirable discourse, of great admittance 
+ 3 . The 1 action of admitting as valid or satis- 
factory; acceptance, sanction. Obs. 

Igst SHAKE. Merry Wiv, iil tu, fix The Tyre-reliant, or 
apyTire of Venetian admittance, sfiaa Malvnes Anc. Lem- 
Merck. 424 All other coyitee inhamteed aboue the Par df 
Exchanges heretofore calculated amongst Merchants, ami 
especially with the admittance of Priacaa 
f ~ 4 . The action o( admitting the truth (of a tenet), 
either from apt fiction or for argument's sake. Obs. 

ifk Puttcnhaai Eng. PAesie (1869)235 This figure is much 
■reedny our'Ettftish pleaders • . whldtthey call to 1 


and audio . . road It the figure bf admittance, du J. Swan 
S/ec, Mnndi v. fa (1643) 165 We fid! into other absurdittai 
upon the admittance ct ihis tenet. 

Admitted (#dmi tod), ppl. a. [f. ADkw + -id.] 

1 . Allowed to enter ; taken in. 

1606 Snake. Asst.. 4 ( 7 . v. ii. 140 Tie exactly valewcd, 
Not petty things admitted. 1661 Dxydkn Corea. Chas. It, 
110 Beyond your court flows in the admitted tide, ifiig 


Moore ParaeL q Peri 934 Upon whom bank admitted soub 
Their first tweet draught of glory take. 

2. Received into an office or relation, instituted. 



S. Received as true or valid ; received, accepted, 
acknowledged. 

1848 Mill Logic 1. iii. 1 3 (1868) 54 But thlt it an admitted 
departure from correctness of language. i8gt H. Spencer 
Soe. Stat. 1. iil f t We may therefore safely consider it as 
on admitted truth. * 

Admittedly (ddmi-tiSdli), adt». [f. prec- + 
-ly-J In an admitted or acknowledged manner; 
by general admimion; confessedly, acknowledged ly. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rett. II. 31B Both these classes 


of revenue are admittedly progressive. 1869 Carlyle Fredk. 

. 1 24 Many Acts of Parliament admittedly rather 
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1879 M. Arnold Falkland in Mixed Ess. aa8 The 

good which ere admittedly have in the England of to-day. . 
Admitted (ftdmitM). [f. Admit* -if a 1 .] One who 
admits, who givesofftcial reception, or mental assent. 

1981 Mulcastrr Positions 284 The admitters to schooles 
haue a great charge. 1985 Arp. Sandys Serm. (1841) xso 
The admitters of ministers are too lavish in our days, a 1696 
Hales Gold. Rem. \i688i 359 The first Admitters of all Ground 
of Science. 

Admlttible, variant form of Admittablk. 
tAdai'ttU. Obs. rare-' also admltty. [f. 
Admit, in imitation of inquir-y, expir-y, etc.] Ad- 
mittance. 

m 1818 B. John on Lore Restored 58 (edd. x6t 6, 1640) Your . . 
rude good-fellowship must seeke some other spheare for 
your admittie [edd. *838, *873, adfhitty]. 

Adagittug («tdini'tii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Admit + 
-mol. ] Willing or official reception; mental as- 
sent; acknowledgment. (Now ge run dial.) 

1998 F'lorio, Matriculations , a matriculation, registrlng, 
or admitting. Mod. Afraid of admitting the whole truth. 
Afimfv (Admi-ks), v. rare. fl. I- ad to -f Mix 
OE. mise-an ; in imitation of L. ad-mi sure , and 
perh. directly due to the ppl. adj. Aumixt, ad. L. 
admixt-us, being taken as a regular Eng. pple. 
admix -/.] Irons, and intr. To mingle with some*- 
thing else ; to add as an ingredient. 

>533 J- Frith Am w. to More 1x829) 382 First, you shall 
understand, that in tbe wine, which is called Christ's blood, 
is admixed water. 1999 Bilbon Govt. Chr. Ch. To Reader 6 
Levhcs being admixedwith them to direct them. 1899 Todd 
Cycl. Ana/. 4 Phys. V. 273/1 The blood of the bronchial 
arteries is poured directly into the pulmonary artery, with the 
venous blood of which it admixes. 

Aflmllt (&dmi*kst), ppl. a. fad. L. admixt-us 
pa. pple. of admisehrt to mix with, f. ad to 4 mis - 
ce-re to mingle ; afterwards taken as the pa. pple. 
of an assumed Eng. vb. Admix, and spelled ad- 
mix-ed J Mingled with ; added as an ingredient. 

c 1420 Pol lad. on Hush. 1. ix, Withouten moolde admlxt, 
nor sandy lette. 169* Cartwright Roy. Slave (N ares) Likb 
those better spirits, that have nothing of earth admlxt. 
187s J. Webster Metaltogr. xiii. 214 Having something of 
purple coloured raw silver admixed. iSog m Phil. Trans. 
XCII I 14 Dry . .merely implies free from medienically 
admixed water. 

tAdmilrti v. Obs. rare-', [f. prec.] - Admix. 

1570 Dee A/a/A. Pref. 5 N ot supposi ihl nor admlxtyng any 
thyng created . . to . . represent those Numbers imagined. 
Admixtion (ffidmi'kstian). Also 7 admlxion. 
[ad. L. admixti&n-em (also odmistiths-em), n. of 
action, f. admix t- or admit t-, ppl. stem of admiscb 
re; see Admixt. The form Admjhtion also oc- 
curs.] The mingling of one thing with another; 
the addition of an ingredient ; admixture. 

143* -90 Tbevisa Higt/en Rolls Ser. 1 . 389 But npw the! be 
amendede thro' the admixtion of Kngluiche men. 1999 Sir 
J. Hayward Hen //', 1. 140 A people uncorrupt, without 
admixtion of furreitie manners orbloud. 16*4 CfcooKE Body 
qf Man 466 It is made of Arteries onely without any ad- 
mixtion of Veines. c s86i S» T. Browne Tracts 132 Con- 
fusion, admix tioa and corruption [of language) in length of 
time, xfba T. Taylob Apuleims il 33 Two cups already 
half-foil of water, only waiting for the admixtion of wine. • 

Admixture (*dmi'ksti&j). [f. L. admixt (see 
prec.) + -U 8 Sf a* if ad. b.*admix/iira ; c L mixt&ra .] 
L The action or process of mingling one sul> 
stance with another, or of adding as an ingredient ; 
the fact of being so mingled. * 

1809T1MME Quersitanus iil 184 Out of hearbes. . water* 
are extracted by simple distillation, without the admixture 
of any other liquor. 1704 Ray Creation Pref, 8 By the Ad- 
mixture of that which is fobs, [they | render that which a 
true suapiciotti. 179s Hamilton Berthollef* Art of Dyeing 
. 11 . il | A 906 Compound colours . . axe formed by the ad- 
mixture orsimple ones. s88t Stanley East. Ch. IL (1I60) it 
It is Important to notice this admixture of secular and lay 
authofity* 

2. That which is mixed with anything; an alloy, 
an alien element 

> fSSf Glanviu.k Scepsis ScL 71 Natural Theory hath been 
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very much hindered and corrupted by metaphysical admix- 
tures, 1S16 Actum Chem. Tests id Increasing the admix- 
ture of osymuriatc. *8jjo M am vale Hist, Ram. Jim/. (s86j) 
I. IL 5a lu original patrician element might in time he com- 
pletely absorbed in the plebeian admixture, 1878 Gum 
Coat i. 7 The shales contain a large admixture of sand. 

Admod, variant of Knifui> a. Obs. humble. 
Admoniih (ddnynij), V. Forms : 4-6 smo* 
nttt; 4 ammonest, oraonist ; 5 amonsos, a- 
monesahe, -eaohe ; 5 6 admonest ; 6 admonaoe, 
tdmonyu, -ysch, -ysah ; 6- admonish. fa. OFr. 
amoneste-r \— late I.. admonestd-re an unexplained 
derivative form of L. admonere. In Eng. the final 
-/ was at length taken as the ppl. ending, leaving 
the stem as amoness , am otiose , which soon by 
form-association with vbs. like abolisse , abolish , 
became amonesh. Meanwhile the prefix also was 
refashioned after I... giving admonest, admonesse , 
admonish. T.ic re(a*hioning of the termination is 
seen in the following : 

rijM Ciiaucrh Parsons T. 409 Whan a man Is sharpely 
amonested in his schr.ft to forleten his synne. So Ellesmere 
and Christch. MSS . ; Comb, amonestid, /V/w. amonased, 
arainoiiest, Selden vnoneuhrd, Lotted. amonesched.J 

I . gen. To put (a person) in mind of duties; to 
counsel against wrong practices ; to give authori- 
tative or warning advice ; to exhort, to warn. 

1*1374 Cn A ccra Bo* thins (1868) 171 Jif bmi erf»cly man 
wexcHt yuel . . his figure amoneateh pc. 13H Wvclip 1 Cor. 
iv. 14, I ainoncstc or warn* |v>u] as my moost dereworthe 
Bones, c 1400 A/ol./or Lollards 03 Fei^ful premia ammoneat 
he peple. 1489 Caxton Fayt of Amns iv. xiii. 370 Thua 
otignte the axytle wyaemen to exorte and admoneaie them. 
1334 Ln. Berness Cold. Hit. of M. A nr*/ (1546) K ij , Ad- 
inonishe her often, and reproue her but eeldome. 161 x Bible 
a These. iii. is Count him not as an enemy, but admoniah 
him oa a brother. 1667 M ii.ton P. L. ix. 1 174 . 1 warned thee, 

1 admonished thee, foretold The danger. 1807 Crabbk Libr. 
44 Fools they admonish and confirm the wise. 18x4 Di spin 
Libr. Com/. 9s He makes our hearts reprove, admonish and 
comfort us. 
b. ah sol. 

1374 Barbour Bruce vm. 348 Rot he myeht nocht unionist 
twa That ony for him vald turnc agane. 1734 Chatham 
Lett, to Nt/kew v. 39 When they [servant a] ore bad, pity, 
admonish, and part with them if incorrigible. 

+2. To call to mind, inculcate (a thing). Obs. 

nj* Chaucer Melibous 328 In man ye othcre places he 
amoncsteth pees and accord [ Cor/ns amonywchc^J. c 1400 
A/ol. for Lollards 3a To prechc is in aichc maner to a monest 
good bingis, as. Crist bod His diaciplia do. 

8. To put tone) in mind to do a duty ; to charge 
(a person) authoritatively, to exhort, urge (always 
with a tacit reference to the danger or penalty of 
failure). Const, inf. or subord. cl . ; (to rare and obs.) 

€ 13*3 E . E. A Hit. Poems B. 818 Loth . . his men amonestes 
mete for to dy)t. 1340 Ayenb. 8 pis heste ous amoneateb 
het we ous loky bet we ne wr ej»h« uadcr ne nioder. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Ang. vn. <1590' 84 We admonest you fyrste 
in the popes haife that ye make full restytucyon. 1513 Lo, 
Rem me ns Froissart 1. icccxix. 733 Admonyst your penile to 
do well their deuoyre 1537 A vugs Arthur v. viii, Syrs l 
admonest you that thya daye ye fyght . . as men. 16x1 Bible 
Tran si. rrgf. 11 Doth not n margine do well to admonish 
the Render to seeke further? 1709 Stbvpe tr. Beta in Ann. 
Ref. 11834) I. xliv. 174 To send their letter. . to the queen 
and bishops, to admonish them to their duty. 1761 Gibbon 
Dec/. 4 F. II. xlL, xoa He admonished the usurper to repent 
of his treason. i860 Tyndall Glaciers L 1 16. 1 17 Bennen 
admonished me to tread in his steps. 

4 . To put (a person) in mind of anything to be 
avoided ; to warn or caution against danger, error, 
or fault. Const, usually of, rarely against, for , or 
subord. cl. 

1541 Elyot Image of Cm*. <1549) <49 He would admonest or 
warne him of his lacke in diligence. (718 Free-thinker No. 
68, 87. 1 promised . . to admonish the Ladies against the In- 
novation of Masquerades. 1734 Sherlock Disc. (1750) L x. 
889 Moses was sent . . to reprove and admonish the People 
for t heir manifold Transgressions. 1783 Rolliad. Ded. ( 1 799) 
ai To admonish them, now they rush into future dangers. 
1835 Prfbcott Philip //, 1 . it. xii. 977 A gallows erected on 
an eminence admonished the offenders of the fate that awaited 
them. 

6. To put (a person) in mind of a thing forgotten, 
overlooked, or unknown ; to give formal or express 
notice ; to notify, apprize, or inform. Const, of or 
subord. cl. 

1374 tr. Marlorats A/ocali/s 3 Miracles doe teoche men 
and adinonishe them of Gods will. 1386 Thynne Cantu, 
llolinshed in Animadu. 70, I am to admonish thee, good 
leader, that . . I have neither word for word, nor sentence for 
sentence, set downe the writings of Lesleus. 1861 Bramh all 
fust. Vind. viL 198 So soon as he shall bt admonished of 
the Kings pleasure. 1710 Berkeley Print'. Hum. KnawL 
l 1 44 (They) only admonish us what ideas of touch will be 
imprinted in our minds. 1844 Lwoasd Hist. A. Sax. Ck. 
(1838* II. L 11 Admonished her of the obligations which it 
imposed, stsx Carlyle Starting 1. U. (i8n) 10 Descended, 
too, from the Scottish horn Wallace, as the old gentleman 
would sometimes admoalA them. s8Hg TowxnrtPhili/ II, 

II. (1837) s8i The dttdpftik of Parma admonished her brother 
that the lords chafed much under his long silence. 

Admonished (fcdmp-nift),///.o. [f.prec.+-*D.] 
Exhorted, urged, cautioned, warned, informed. 

1489 Caxton Faytes ofArmes 1.L1 Admonested of veray 
affeccion and good detyre. 1839 Peabbon Creed (1839) 979 
His own wife, admonished la a dream. Bent unto him. 1784 
Cowfer Task 11. 593 But thus admonish'd we can walk erect 
Admaalaliaii (*dmf nijai). [f. ADMOMAH + 


nkl One who admonishes or given authoritative 
adUfee; a monitor. 

> 89 * T. WiLson in Ascham, SckaUm. (Arb.) Pref. 7 Your 
good udmonisher, and teacher in your yonger yearn. 18x7 
Miuoon Whs. 11 . 113 (What] a blessing to kaue such a faith- 
full odmonisher in ones bosome. 1840 Browning Sardetta 
Vjjw Courteously He turned then, even seeming to agree 

Adairo^ vbl. sb. [f.Ai> 

mowimb + -mo ij The action of exhorting, caution- 
ing or authoritatively counselling, or of notifying ; 
admonition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

r*J 74 Chaucer Boethius (18681 149 Certys ryjtfol Is Hn 
amonestyng and fol digne by auctorite. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
*v. 533 We haf thre thingis, That makis vs ainonestyngis 
For to be vorlhy. 1370 Ascham Sckoltm. (Arb .1 28 Chere- 
full admonishinge, and heedefull amendinge of faultes. 
a *888 Bunyan Mr. Hodman <1767) I. 738, 1 cannot conceive 
since their sin was so conspicuous that my admonishing the 
world thereof should turn to their detriment. Mod. Tired 
of admonishing them in vain. 

Admonishing rtdnynifiip, fpl. a. ff. an prec. 
+ -iifa 2 ] Warning, advising. 

181s Cotgs., Manitoir * , monitory, monishing, admonish- 
ing s868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt IV. xxxviL 58 He would be 
to ner as if he belonged to the solemn admonishing skies. 

Admoninhingly (ffdmp-nijigli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT 54 .] In an admonishing manner; by way of 
admonition, or authoritative counsel. 

183a Lynch Thea/h, Trinal ii. 18 Patience and wisdom say 
admonishinely. Not now— not yet. x86x Geo. Euot Silas 
M. 5a Nodding his head aside admonishingly. 

omoneate-, 5-6 omonyste-, admoneate-, 6 ad- 
moniahe-, 6- admonishment, [a. OFr. amonestt - 
nicut, later atlmoncstcment ; f. amoncstcr ; see Ad- 
monish and -ment.1 The action of admonishing, 
or fact of being admonished ; also an act of ad- 
monishing, a reproof, warning ; admonition. 

c 1300 K. Atis. ( W .) 6074 The kyng amonestement herde ; 
Quykliche thennes he ferde. 1473 Hit. of Noblesse 70J oachym 
king of J uda deammised the admonestementis . . of God. 1494 
Fabyan vii. 644 The rulers of Parys, by the Hmonystement of 
the sayd John, ordeynyd good and sure watch. 1360 J. Daus 
Sleidaufs Comm . 457 h, He vnlesse he oheye admonishe- 
mentes ought of his Byshop to be excommunicated. 1606 
Smaks. Tr. Jjr Cr. v. iii. a To stop his eares against udmonish- 
/. Disc. 189 The whole course of 


169s J. Norris Tract . 
our Saviour's Actions (ends to our instruction and admonish- 
ment xfxg Souihkv Roderick v. 282 Disdaining all ad- 
monishment 1830 Wordsworth Prel. iv. 90 Grateful for 
that admonishment, I hushed my voice. 

Admonition ■teidmAtiJm). Also 4-6 amo- 
nloioun, -olon ; 6 ammonyoyon, admonicion ; 
f>~ admonition, [a. (^Fr. a monition, later admo- 
nition ; ad. L. admonition -cm, n. of action, f. ad- 
mon?-rc to Admonish.} 

1 . The action of admonishing; authoritative 
counsel ; warning, implied reproof. 

c «3»4 Chaucer Boethius (1868) 13 NcdeJ> it ^itte, qnod I, 
of rehersyng or of amonicioun. 1306 Ordiu. Cry si on Men 
(W. de Worde) iv. xxi. aBr Take payne by aminonycyon or 
otherwyse that restytucyon were made. 1804 Rowlands 
Look* to it You that Ime ns you please, do what you list, 
and admonition vtterly resist. x8xx Bini s 1 Cor. x. 1 ■ These 
things . . are written for our admonition. 1737 Johnson 
Rambler No. 155 f 6 Few are persuaded to quit it by ad- 
monition or reproof. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 7 Feeling 
bound to accept rebuke and admonition as a brotherly office. 

2 . An act of admonishing ; a warning, reproof ; 
an utterance or statement of grave counsel or cen- 
sure, csp. of ecclesiastical censure. 

1308 Tindalk Tit. iv. 10 A man that Is gcuen to herenle, 
after the fyrat and the seennde amonicion, avoyde. 18133 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. xoa Admonition is the lowest of Eccle- 
aiaxticall censures. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snf/. s. v., By the 
ancient canons, a nine monitories, or Admonitions, at due dis- 
tance, are required before excommunication. 1843 Lytton 
Last of Barons 1. iv. 57 He now called to mind the admoni- 
tions of his host i8n Bryant Homer I. vi. 184 The timely 
admonition changed The purpose of his brother. 

doner, obs.; also admonlshioner 
in Hales, [f. Admonition + -uhL] One who pives 
admonitions ; a monitor, spec. in//. The Puntans 
who in 1-71 presented an * admonition ' to Parlia- 
ment, condemning the ceremonies of the Church of 
England. 

1586 Rogers 30 Art. (1607) Pref. 8 Even the admonitioners 
themselves . , hold the substance of religion with us. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. 940 The admonitioners did seeme at 
the first to allow no prescript forme of prayer at all a 1638 
Hales Cold. Rem. (1688) 135 Teaching us to make our former 
sins and impieties admonixhioners unto us. (So always.] 
Admonltiv I idmynTtiv), a. ? Obs. rar*— 1 . 
[f. L. admonit - ppl. stem of admone-re to Admon- 
ian + -iv k, os if id. L. *admonitiv-us .] Of or per- 
taining to admonition ; admonitory. 

a 1877 Barrow Serm. < 1680 1 1. eevl 370 This kind of suffer- 
ing to the devout Fathers did seem . . IUU of instructive and 
admonitive emblemes. 

Adnoaitivriy (*dmynltivin, htto. ran—. 
[f. prec. 4 * -LY^.l In an odmoniti^fi manner; by 
admonition. (In mod. Diets.) 

Admo&itor (*dmynitw). Wbs. L* admon- 
itor n. of agent ; f. admonit - ppl. stem of admo- 
ne-re to Admoni> h ; see -oe.] One who admonishes ; 
an admoaisher ; a monitor, spec. - Admonitionnr. 



. .at most times a very faithful and a very prudent admoniior. 

Admonitoxiftl (^dnymitfirnUi, a. ran . [f. L. 
admonitdri-us, f. admonitor (see prec.) + -alL] « 
Admonitory. 

1848 Dickens Dombeyll (D.) MissTox . . in her Instruction 
of the Toodle family had acquired an ad monitorial tone. 
Admoaitor&y(*dmp < nitarfli),aAt. [f. Admon- 
itory •f-ly 2 .] ln an admonitory maimer; with 
warning or reproof. 

1845 Carlyle CromunlHs 871) IV. 30 (They might] reproach- 
folly or admonitorily appeal to it. 

Admonitory (admfrniuri), a. fad. JL. admon- 
itor i-us ; see Adm< nitor and -y.J Of or per- 
taining to an admonitor; giving or conveying 
admonition; warning. 

*394 Hooker Eccl. Pal. u f 8 (J.) The sentence of reason is 
either mandatorie . . or else permissiue . . or thirdly, admoni- 
torie. 1879 in Somers's Tracts 1. 44 Ibis little Admonitory 
Addrms. 18x6 Scott Hrt. Midi. 979 The clergyman . . fixed 
upon her a glance, at once steady, compassionate, and ad- 
monitory. 1863 Dickens Mut. Friend xL 934 A raised ad- 
monitory finger. 

Admonltrix (ffdm^nitrika). fa. L. admonitrix 
fern, of admoni tdr ; see Admonitor.] A female ad- 
monitor ; a moni tress. 

t i860 L. Hunt A utobiogr. iv. 103 Our admonitrix, who spoke 
in no measured terms, was her Serene Highness herself. 

Admortization (dfdmpitiz/i-Jwi). rare. [a. 
Fr. admortization , -isation, ad. mod. L. (12th c.) 
admortizdtiSn-cm , n. of action f admortizd-rc * 
admortijicd-re, admorthre to reduce to mortmain ; 
really a latinizing of OFr. amort ir, amor tiss -ant , 
assimilating it to vbs. of Gr. origin in -izare : see 
-la*. More commonly Amortisation.] The re- 
duction of lands or tenements to mortmain. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sn//. t Admortization denotes the 
acquisition of lands, by a monastery, college, church, chapel, 
or even lay corporation. 

tAdmO'tlon. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. ad mot io it- 
em, n. of action f. ad move-re ; see Admove.] A 
bringing into contact. 

S603 Habrnkt Po/. lmfost, 86 And this was but an Ad- 
motion or touch of the Girdle. [Bailey 1731, not in ed. 1742.) 

Admotive (idmju tiv), a. [f. L . admot- ppl. 
stem of admove-re ; see Admove and -ive.] Cnar- 
acterized by motion towards. 

*879 tyd. Sac. Lex. Admotive germination : That in which 
the episperm containing the end of the cotyledon more or 
less tumefied remains fixed laterally near the base uf the 
cotyledon. 

Admount, occas. 16th c. form of Amount v. 
t Admove, v. Obs. [ad.L admove-re to move 
to or towards, f. ad to + movere to move.] 

1 . To move to or towards, to apply (a thing to 
or unto another.) 1 A word not in use.* J. 

Cl 4SO Pailadius on fin* A. 1. 976 And first be moolde ad- 
moved And after dounge. 1949 Coverdale Erasmus? 
Para/hr. 1 £/. John ii- 8 Through discrete sobrenes we 
maye be admoued vnto the light. 1846 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. EA. 74 If unto the powder of Loadstone or Iron we 
admove the North pole of the Loadstone. 

2 . To promote, advance. (A LatinisnO 

1839 J. Rogers Anti/o/o/r. Introd. t 93 That the work 
will serve and admove the cause of God and goodness. 

t Admovent, ///. a. Obs — [ad. L. ad movent- 
em pr. pple. of admove-re : see Admove.] 4 Moving 
to.’ Bailey, voL II, 1731. * Not much used.* Ash 
177*. ( I’erh. only in Diets.) 
f Admnrmtira tion. Obs— [ad. L. admur- 
murdtion-em, n. of action f. L. admurmura-re to 


murmur at] * A murmuring at.* Bailey 1731. ‘The 
act of murmuring.* Ash 1775. (Never used.) 

Admyral, -all(e, -aid, -al, obs. ff. Admiral. 

t A'dsuuna. Obs. [f. L. ad to + Name sb. an 
englishing of mod. L. adndmen and Fr. adnom ; 
see AdnwUN.] 

1751 Chambers CycL Su//. (Sea under Adnoun.] 

Admmoanoa (^dnse^ns). [f. Adnahcent on 
anal, of sbs. in -nce, a. Fr. -nee L. -nlia.] Ad- 
hesion of parts to each other, by the whole surface. 

1879 Syd. for. Lex. 

t Adnz zoent, a. Obs. [ad. L. adn&scmt-em, pr. 
pple. of adndsci or rather adgndsci, commonly ag- 
ndsci to grow upon ; i. ad to +gndsci to be bom.] 
Growing or produced upon something else. 

1884 Evelyn Silva (1776)448 Moss, which u an Adnoscent 
plant. 

tAdnazca'&tia, sb. pi. Obs— [L. neut. pi. 
of pr. pple. adn&scens (sc. things).] (See quot.) 

>708 Philufs, Adnascentia . • Branches which sprout out 
of the main Stock as in the Veins and Arteries. 1731 Bailey, 
vol. II, Adnsucentia (with Botanists) those excrescencics 
whioh grow under the earth, ns in the Lily, Ninkn^ 
Hyacinth, etc. which afterwards become tree root* 

AftntZ (K’dn/It), a. [ad. L. adndt-us, more 
commonly agndtus, t ad to + (g)ndtus bom. See 
also Aonati.] 

fk Added to something naturally existing. Obs . 
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b*77 Gale Crt. qf Gentiles II. iv. 141 There in an adnata 
or acquired hardnesse by cuatome in sin. 

S. Phys, and Bet. Attached congenitally by the 
whole surface ; grown to congenitally. 

adds Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 31a The jpancrea* . . la 
adnata to the fundua of the ventricle, sddd J. Smith Solo- 
mon's Old Age (175a) 15s The adnata or the enale parts, 
either the epiphyses or the apophyses of the bones, idea 
Phillim, Adnate Turn'd*, the common Membrane of the 
Eye called Cemjundivt. «8go Limdlby Nut. Syst. Hot. ix 
The ovarium, to the surface of which it is adnate. 1856 
Woodward Mollusca 130 Eye-pedicel* short, adnate with 
the tentacles, externally. 1897 Henfsbv EUm. Hot. | aoa 
If the filament runs up the back of the anther as it were . . 
the anther is adnate. 

▲dn&tion (sedn^JimV fn. of action f prec. ; 
see -ion.] Attachment of surfaces ; growth to. tsp. 
in Bot. Adhesion of diherent whorls of the inflores- 
cence to each other. 

ilia Gbay Struct. Bot . vi. 1 3 fi88o> 179 Union of contigu- 
ous parts of different circles [of t he inflorescence) <* Adnation. 
Adneot, -nexion, obs.formsof Annect, -nexion. 
t Adli ol&il, v. 06 s.~* [a. Fr. ( 14th-! 5th c.) 
adniehille-r, mod annihile-r t ad.L. adnihild-re,an - 
ni hi la-re to Annihilate.] 
syod Phillim, Adnichiled (old Law- word) annulled, brought 
to nothing, or made void. 

Adnlchilate, adnlhll&te, obs. ft Annihilate. 
▲dulse, variant of Agnize v. 06s. to recognize, 
▲dnominal (adnominal), a. [f. L. adnomen , 
var. of agnomen + -aiA] Of or belonging to an 
adnoun ; attached to a noun. 

>645 J. W. Gibbs Phi lot. Stud. (1857)63 This case [genitive], 
being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined to a 
noun. x86o J. Hadley Grh. Grom. 1 488 The adjective in 
the former case (attributive use] is purely adnominal, be- 
longing exclusively to its substantive. 

t Adnomination, obs. f. Agnomination, a 
word-play, paronomasia. 

xtfaS Wither Brit. Benumb, vl a8o Compos'd of Clinching*, 
and Adnominal ions. 

t Adno'te, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad L adnotd-re 
(also atsnotd-rc) to put a note to, remark ; f. ad to 
+ nota-re to mark. f. nota a mark. More commonly 
Annote.1 To note, remark, observe. 

1358 W. Forrest Grisild the Sec. (187O79 In this mateir is 
to bee adnoted What cuyl counsell with Pryncya maye induce. 
Adnonn (wdnnun). [mod. f. L. ad to + Noun, 
on the model of adverb. Also in mod. Fr. adttom , 
and mod. L. adnomen ; the cl. L. adnomen , var of 
agnomen , had a different sense ] A word added 
or joined to a noun substantive, an adjective; spec 
used by some grammarians lor an adjective used 
substantively. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Adnoun , Adnomen , or Ad- 
name, is used by some grammarians to express what we 
more usually call an adjective, u 1834 Coleridge Notts 
Theot. it Petit. 401 The modification of the noun by the verb 
is the Adnoun or Adjective. 187* Bancroft I fist. l/.S. II. 
xxxvi. 415 The verb, says Elliot, is thus changed to an 
adnoun. 

Adnounoe, obs. form of Announce. 
t Adnu'bilated. ppl a. Obs.-* [f. L. adnu- 
bilat - ppl. stem of aandbild-re to involve in clouds ; 
1 ad to + nubi Id-re to cloud, nubil-us cloudy; f. 
niibes cloud.] 4 Darkened or clouded.* Bailey, 1731. 
Adnul, obs. form of Annul. 
t Adnumber, v. Obs. [f. L. ad to + Number t/., 
in imitation of L. adnumerdre to count or reckon 
to.] To reckon into a number, count in ; to take 
into account. 

cx5s6 J. Frith Dispmt. Purged. (1809) 1x4 Howbeit I will 
not adnumber it for an argument, ivi T. N [orton] Cal- 
vin's Instit. iv. 108 They may be adnombred among the 
heires of the heauenly kingdome. Ibid, xix To be adnum- 
bred among his people. 

Adnyonellate, obi. form of Annihilate. 

Ado (&dw*)» tb. f properly v. inf. - at do, which was 
the fuller form. [In Norse at is the prep, used 
with the inf. — Eng. to ; see A- pref. 5. Hence in 
northern Eng., as still used in north Lane, and 
Westm. 4 a bit o' summat at eat.* Ado is thus a 


northern dialect form for to do, which has in cer- 
tain phrases, and as a sb., passed into general use.] 
1 . pres . inf. To do ; in northern writers in all 
constructions ; in others only after have, in phrase 
to have ado. (Cf. Fr. avoir affaire, erig. avoir d 
faire to have a-do, or to do.) 

? taflo Kemble' t Cod. Dipl II. 186 N a man ml hare at da 
*378 Barbovr Bruce x. 349 , 1 mycht nocht suffice thar-to, Sa 
mekill suM be there ado. *9400 Rom. Rom 9083 A 1 that 
thd ban ado. *1460 Toumeley Myst. x8x We have others 
thinges at da c 1466 Sis J. Pastom in Lett. 966 II. 993 Fur 
1 woll nowt have ado ther with, casgo Cnaita Mait.vL 34 
Eucri dai hath inough adoo with her own treble sflgy 
Gillespir Eng. Pop. Certm. l viiL ijWe are dead to them, 
and have nothing adoo with thorn. c*8*7 J. Hooo TuU si 
(*837)11. *94, 1 wonder what ho had ado in appearing to as I 
8. In doing, being done ; at work, astir. 

*877 FlsxtwGod b SOb Orig. Lett. n. sea P 
Thnreday ther e w as noth i ng ado but preachin g 0 
sdat Earl e Mi cr oco sm . xxviL 38 Only an ea| 


ford Lett. 97(1869) 1. 048 The remembrance; . raised a great 
tempest & Uf I may speak so) made the devil ado in my 
souL b6q8 J. Newton in Phil. Trosu. XX. s6a How now, 
what is here ado? 

% Hence through such phrases as much ado , little 
ado, more ado, by taking the adverbs as adjs. 
qualifying ado the latter was viewed as a sb., and 
so construed in a great ado, any ado, etc. The 
transition may be seen in the following quotations, 
in the first of which ado is still the inf., in the 
second the sb., in the third it may be either. 

..■a 6 ® Homilies il (1859) 191 To have any thing ado with 
him. Ibid. 178 That any true Christian ou^ht to have any 
ado with filthy and dead image*. Ibid. 479 St. Paul had 
much ado for tne staying of that matter. 

8. sb. (pi. rare, adoes, ados.) Doing, action, business, 
fuss. Without more ado: without further work, 
ceremony. 

c ijBo Sir Ferumb. 1495 pe lordcs bub ban a-paste ! wyp* 
oute more a-do. 1440 Prom. Pare., A-do, or grete bysy. 
nesae, SoHkitudo. 1489 Carton Faytrs of Armtt 11. xxxviii. 
160 They that by the see wol go, be it in armee or to som 
other adoo. *939 Covrrdale Pe. xlv. 6 The Heithen are 
madd, the kyngdomes make much adoo. 199a Shake. Rom. 
4 JuL in. iv. 93 Wecle keepe 110 great adoe. a Friend or twa 
>634-46 J. Row (father) Hut. Kirk < 184a! 109 The Ring's Ma- 
jestic . . imployed them at his pleasure in some particular 
adoes. 1735 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4 Sc. 111. xi. 937 The 
Ancients made much more ado about this Season of the 
Year than we. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. HI. xii. 8s Wil- 
liam wanted a wife, and they were married without mure ado. 

4 . Action or work forced upon one, labour, 
trouble, difficulty. With much ado : with much 
trouble or difficulty. 

*489 Caxton Chat. the Gt. eex And made no more a-doo 
to here hym, than dooth a wulf to here a lytel lam be. *913 
More Hut. Kdwd. P,6 His Mother the Dutches had much 
adoe in her travell. *948 Uuall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 
Mark v. 97 She had with muchc ado wounde her selfe out 
of the prease of people. x6«o Fuller Pisguh Sight iv. vi. 
105 Their clothes were made large and loose, easie to be put 
on, without any adoe. 174a Wesley Wks. 1879, I. 357, I 
had much ado to sit my horse. 1890 Carlyle l.atter-d. 
Pamphl. 1. 56 Unhcwed forests, quaking bog* j — which we 
shall have our own ados to make arable and habitable. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1. iii. 199 Tribes which the 
Kings had much ado to keep in even nominal subjection. 

t Ado, pa. pple. Obs. or dial, [for earlier ido, 
ydo, ydon done ; see A- particle. Still in common 
use in s.w. dialects ; see 4 Exmoor Scolding.'] Done. 
Dead for ado : dead for done, dead and done with, 
dead 'for good. 1 Once for ado : once for done, once 
for all. 

>964 Interlude of Youth in Has!. Dodsl. II. *6 Youth, 1 

K ey thee have ado, And to the tavern let us go. a 1698 
ede Wks. 111. ix. 799 If the Cesarean state may revive . . 
how shall we ever know when it is dead for adoe? 164a 
Rogers Naaman 849 Be persuaded to settle once for adoe 
upon the promise. 

-ado. suffix of iba. 1 . a. Sp. or Pg. -ado masc. of 
pa. pple., as El Dorado the gilded L. deaurdtus\ 
desperado one outof hope :— deeper atus ; tornado (Pg.) 
that which is turned or whirled ; renegado one who 
has re-denied the faith, now retiegade. 

2 . An ignorant sonorous refashioning of sbs. in 
•ode, a. Fr. -ade fem. ( — Sp. -ada, It. -ata) probably 
after the assumed analogy of renegade » renegado ; 
e.g. ambuscado, bastinado, bravado, barricade , car- 
bonado, camisado, crusado, grenado , gambado , palis- 
ado, panado, scalado, stoccado , strappado, all of 
which in Sp. have (or would have) -ada. So ar- 
mado obs. var. of armada. 

II Adobo (XdA'bt, MA*b). Also adobi, -le. [Sp.; 
f. adob-ar to daub, to plaster late L. adohdre ; 
see AnoB. (Dozy derives the Sp. from Arab. a( (Sb, 
« al-iob , prob. a Coptic tdb, Egypt, hicrog. tb, of 
same meaning; but Minsheu 1023 has 4 Adobe do 
barro, mortar, clay.') Adopted in U.S. from Mexico, 
and popularly made into aobie. In Eng. sometimes 
with / mute, after mod. Fr. (in Littre's Supp.).] An 
unburst brick dried in the sun. 

1894 J. L. Stephens Centr. Amer. (1854) S94 The houses 
In Costa Rica are . . built of adobes or undried bricks two 
feet long and one broad, made of clay mixed with straw to 
give adhesion. 1869 E. B.Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 09 
Adobe, in which form and as dobie, it is current among the 
EngUsn-reeakingpopulation of America. *879 E. S. Bridges 
Round tkeWorid xs He .. has a nice little adobi house. 
x98o Earl Dunraven In 19th Cent. Oct. 593 Small settle- 
. consisting only of two or three mud, or rather 


f Aid'd, int. Obs. [fo t Ah Cod l cf. adad, agad, 
egad, ecod, etc] 

. J7®i Mss. Centuvrs Susie Body n. L 90 Adod, I don't 
like those dose Conferences. 176a foots Orators l (1780) 9 
Adod, sway, in a hurry, Alice sad I danced to Pewterers 
Hall. 

t A'dolcnt, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. adolint- 
em pr. pple. of adolbrt, occ. used in med. L. lor 
the Inceptive adolhchsUm 1 see Du Cange.] Grow- 
lug, a doles cent. 

ci 4uu PaUad. omjfusb. rv. 30 Leri It adokst Be letted to 


(eed^lredns). [a. Fr. adolescence 
(14th c., Littrd), ad. L. adollscentur, tee next] The 
process or condition ofgrowingnp; the growing age 


of human beings ; the period which extends from 
childhood to manhood or womanhood; youth; 
ordinarily considered as extending from 14 to 23 
in males, and from v a to 21 in females. Also Sp 

rire Lydg. Bochas ix.xxv. (1554) 007 b, Afterward in their 
Adolescence Vcrtuously to teach them. *647 Howell Lett. 
(1650) I.493 111 ore times which we term vulgarly the old 
world, was indeed the youth or adolescence at it. sjdo 

o ... . . ^ - - » • - -- [he 


the most dangerous Diseases of National Adolescence. 1878 
Rogers / ol. Keen. vii. r An infant hod its price Which rate 
as the child reached adolescence. 

AdolftlCSUOy (aedole sSnii). [«>• L, adolh 
scentia n. ot state f. adoUscenPem pr. pple. of ado- 
lesc-lre to grow up.] The quality or state of being 
adolescent, or in the growing age. Properly dis- 
tinguished from Adolkhclnuk, as youthfulncss is 
from youth, as in * a protracted adolescence,' but 
4 evidences of adolescency.' 

*398 Trevisa Barth. Do P . R . vi. L (1495' »86 Adolescencia 
duryth the thyrd vii yerc . . and after this adolesccnciacs aege 
comyth the aege that is callyd juventus. 1409 Caxton Pitas 
Patr.iW. de Worde) 1. liv. ixobb, In his adolescencie he 
wm Paynera. ism Arnold Chron. (181 1 • 157 The iij. age r 
adholocencye and endurith vnto xxv. yens age. 1603 F lor 10 


(adrie s£nt), sb. and a. [as sb. a. 
Fr. adolescent \ 1 5th c. ad. L. adolescent-em growing 
up, a >outh, prop. pr. pple. of adolesc-fre to grow 
up : see Aihjlt. The subst. use is the commonct 
in L., and much earlier in Fr. and Eng. than the 
adj.; the latter is probably taken direct from L] 
A. sb A person in the age of adolescence; a 
youth between childhood and manhood. 


— iXTON* Pitas Patr. (W. de Worde) 1. li. 104 bb, 
He admonested . . the adoiesccntes as his chyldren. 1819 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX VI. 498 Conveying, with- 
out indecency, to adolescents many (acts concerning the 
human frame. 

B. adj Growing towards maturity ; advancing 
from childhood to maturity. 

1^89 Cowrxe Tirocin. ex q Schools, unlcxs discipline were 
doubly strong, Detain their adolescent charge too long. 
>8eo J. Harlow Coin mb. vm. 149 Unfold each day some 
adolescent grace. *878 B. Taylor Pr. DeukaL ul i. 100, 

I see Near manhood in thy adolescent limbs. 

t Ado lorate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. A- pref. 

I I + L. dolor grief + -ate®.] To vex, grieve. 

1998 Florid, Dogliare , to greeue, to molest • . to adolorate. 

t Ado'mmage, V. Obs. rare-', [lor earlier 
endommage , Endamage ; see A- pref. 10.J To en- 
damage, damage or injure. 

*479 Caxton Jason 31 His armures were adommaged. 

f Adon. Obs. [a. Fr. A don, a L. A don, another 
form of Adonis (q.v.).] Adonis ; a fop or exquisite. 

199a Siians. Pen. 4 Ad. 769 * Nay then.' quoth Adon. 
idee Drumm. of Hawtk. Poems *79 The Graces Darling, 
Adon of our plaincs. 

II Adopw i&ddfcnfii, ordsnsfl-ai). Also Adonay. 
[Heb. dddnAi my Lords (f. jllM dddn lord), 
one of the names given in O. T. to the Deity, and 
represented in the A.V. by 4 Lord' in ordinary type; 
also substituted by the Jew», in reading, for the 
‘ineffable name' JUT JHVH ~ Jakveh ox Jehovah, 
the latter of which is said to owe its vowels to 
being 4 pointed’ by the Masoretes with those pf 
the word &ddndi\ A name of the Supreme Being. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 930/9 She thenne . . prayed in 
thys manor, O adonay lordlhcsu crisL *997 Sarum Primer 1 
ft irrote and marvellous Lord, Adonay. 

(fledonf &n), a. [f. L. Addnbus + -an.] 


Of or belonging to Adonis. 
a 1864 Faber in wi 


« Adonio. 


rbster, Fair Adonean Venus. 
(fidA'nifin), a. [f. l^Addnl-us + -an.] 


*89* T. Stanley Poems 56 She then her old Adonian Are 
retains. *87* P. S. Lot. Gramm. 480 The Adonian Verse 
is so intimately connected with the third Sapphic line that 
Hiatus at the close of the latter is unusual, and words are 
sometimes divided between the two verses. 

A d onio (fidfnik), a. and sb. [ad. Fr. admique, 
ad. mcd. 'L.addnicus, after L. Sappkum, Ionicus, etc.] 

A. adj. Of, or relating to Adonis ; in L. and Gr. 
Prosody, epithet of a metre, consisting of a dactyl 
and spondee (-vv I "“)• 

sd 78 Phillifs, Admich Verse . . so called from Adonis, for 
the bewailing of whose death it was first compos’d. 

B. sb. An Adonic verse or line. 

>788 Chambers Cycl. Sudp. s. v. We meet wltfi’Adonic* by 
themselves without sapphics, as aho sapphice without 
Adoaics. 1809 Edits. Rev. VI. 374 The sapphire . . were 
broken at a longer interval by the adonio 

A dottii (fta^R-nis). [Or. prop, name; ad. Phom. 

E m addn lord ; title of a Phoenician divinity; in 
eb. a name of God.] 

1 . In Greek Mythology, n youth beloved by Venus 
for his beauty : hence iromcaUy, a bean or dandy. 

ETdsTvcNBR Lt. Nat. I. 437 Two aoch / ‘ 
so sweetly of our reciprocal pas s ion ! 



ADONIS*. 


1*4 


ADOHXT1. 


+ 2 . A particular kind of 'wig. (Ms, 
tfU H. Walfol® quoted in Blaekw. Mag. III. *6r He bad 
• dark brown adonis and a cloak of black doth. xjt% 
Oiavm 4 JfiV. Quia. m. ii«. iD.) A fine (lowing adonis or 
white periwig. 

2. A gen tin of plant** N.O. Ranunculacest, of 
which the common specie* is called Pheasant's Eye. 

*M7 Gmaidk Herbal l U«V fa. 310 The red flower of 
Adonie groweth wilde in the wewt parts of Knglande among 
their com*, imi Comp/. Fam. -Piece 11. iij. 358 Fennel* 
leav’d perennial Adonis, aflfii Pratt Flower. Plants I. 14 
Adonis ■ Pheasant* eye) . . Name from Adonis'. • whoee 
blood was fabled to have stained the flower. 

3. A species of butterfly (fWyommaltss Adonis\ 
also known an the Mazarine or Clifton Hlue. 

t Adoniflt. f V/ j. [f. Adonai + -nw.J 

1791 Cnammw Cjfvl. s.v. A dona i. We find great dispute* 
in authors, concerning the use and acceptation of the word 
Adonai; particularly, whether it is always read fur the word 
Jehovah. This has given rise tu two opposite sects among 
Hebraists, allied Adonists and Jehoviats. 

Mftnim (wddnair), v. [a. (l6thc.) Fr .adonise-r; 
see Adonim and -rzg ] trams . and intr. Of men : 
To make an Adonis of ; to adorn ; to dandify. 

(fill Cotur., Adonisor, to adonize it ; to resemble Adonis ; 
to imitate, or counterfeit the graces, or beautie of Adonis. 
1761 Smollett Gil Bios xil xiv. x8os) III. 418 Three good 
hours, at least, in adjusting and adonising myscIC 1865 
Fall m all G. 1 1 Aug. g/a They may be Adonuing atTruefu’s. 
l l^doOM, Obs. ; prop, written separately a 
doom ; less commonly a door. A phonetic reduc- 
tion apparently of both of doors, o doors (see A 
pref>.~ », and at doors (cf. a-do) ; common 6-8 in 
the phrases forth a doors, out a doors, in a doors, 
for which also the full form* occur. 

ijd Tinualic John xiL 31 Now* shall the prynce off this 
worlds be cast out a dorrs, igp More Com/. Barnes viii. 
Wks. 1557, 804/3 Ye shall heare no part of that flesh fourth 
a dores.' sjfli Marskck Bk. of Nodes 393 Chari tie driueth 
feare out a dooms. 1607 Towtbll Fourfooted Beasts 1 1673) 
487 He taketh one . . and draweth him in adoors. 1847 K- 
Staftltom Juvenal < hit a* doore I'm hurld. 1679 Hobbks 
Odyssey 51 She bbw him coining in a dour. Ibid. 304 And 
with two dogs at’s heels went out a door. 1777 Siikhiuam 
Trip to Scarb. m. iii. 504 Here, run in a-door* quickly. 

C f. the full phrase* : 

c ip] K. A Hit. P. C. 968 In at a munsfer dor. igs 
Siiah*. Com. Err. iv. iv. 36 Driuen out of doores with it 
when 1 goe from home, a 1993 Maiuwr Jew 0/ Malta 
it. ii. 383 As you went in at doors, a 1694 Gatakrr Spirit. 
U'atch 79 (T.> She would not go out at doors. 

t Adoparate, v. Obs. [f. ined. L. adoper&t - 
ppl. stem of adopera-re to use : f. ad to + operdre 
to work : see Operate.] To bring into operation, 
employ, u*e. 

163a /, Hayward F.romena 88 By the secret Intelligence 
of the meancs already adope rated. 1881 Neville Plato 
Kedir. 19 Without the Sword, which in this Case was never 
ad ope rated. 

MoptTfltioft f&tyjicr/ijan). rare~ x . [n. of 
action T. med. 1,. adopcrd-rc ; see prec. and -TiON.] 
Application, employment. 

1817 Peacock Aletincouri II. 56 By a skilful adoperation 
of these means . . he might himself become the lord and 
master of the lands. 

Adopt (fidfrpt\ v. [a. Fr. adopts-r (16th c. in 
Litt.) ad. L. aaoptd-n to choose for oneself, esp. a 
child ; f. ad toy optdre to choose; prop, a freq. vb. 
f. an obs. pple. *opt-us, f. *op-Pre to wish.] 

1. gen. To take (any one) voluntarily Into any 
relationship (as heir, son , father , frieml, citizen, 
etc.) which he did not previously occupy. Const. 
as (to, unto, sb. in afpos. obs.). 

19*8 Hall Hon. VI l, an. 7 (R.) He did adopt to his heyre 
of all his realities and dominions Lewes the XL 1998 R. 
Rarcklky Folic it is of Mom iil (1603) x«B Adopting mee to 
his sonne in law. im Shawl 3 Hen, VI, u i. 135 May not 
a King adopt an HetreT rijjg Fora Hor. Bp. 1. vi, zo8 
Adopt him son or Cousin at thu least 1797 Johnson 
Rambler No. 143 P ta Those whom he happens to adopt as 
favourites. 17V* Courts Retirement 735 Friends, not 
adopted, with a schoolboy's haste. But chosen with a nice 
discerning taste. 1818 Hallam Middle Ages (1870) II. 01 
They were adopted into the Diet 

2. esp. (Without complement, and sometimes 
absol.) To take as one's own child, conferring all 
the rights and privileges of childship, or such of 
them as the law permits to be thus conferred. 

1604 Shake. Oth, 1. iii. 191, I had rather to adopt a Child, 
then get it 1790 Chambers Cycl. lv.. Pope John VIII 
adopted Boson, king of Arles, which perhaps is the only in. 
stance in history of adoption in the order of ecclesiastics. 
<879 Mims Broughton Homey III. ao My child 1 my child t 
. . what possessed mo to marry you If why did not I adopt 
you instead T 

1 3. To receive a graft, ai a tree. \JLfac ramum 
ramus adoptet Ov. Hem. IoftJ Obs. 

shot Holland /VrVsy (1634' IL One (vine stocks] to the 
other, ioyakig pith to pith, and then binding them fast to- 
gether so clbse, that do alra may enter between, vntill such 
Ume as the 00a hath adopted Uie other. 

4. To take up (a practice, method, word, or idea) 
from some one else, and tide it as one's own ; to 
embrace espouse. 

1807 Smaks. Cor. in. ft' 48 Which, fbr yotrr best ends. You 
adopt your policy, tfhh CmmutnuuD Loti. •*« IL a8o 
Adopt no system, tmt study them youieeUL sflBe fCnsosLxv 
Alt. Lochs U876M. xiiHa might pasyUdy aaft have adopted 


the iilaotL <879 FaovfrrGmeF-xidii 997 
married Egyptian wives and had adopted 


h, Philol. (as used in this Diet.) To take a Word 
ftftm a foreign language into regular use without 
(Intentional ly) changing its form. 

Thns\ We have adopted the modem German namhs of 
several rocks and minerals,. as gneiss, hornblende, quarts. 

To take (a course, etc.) as one's own (with- 
out the idea of its having been another V, to choose, 
for one's own practice. , 

tfhg famine Lett, xxxv, 160 You cannot hesitate long upon 
the choice which it equally concerns your interests and 
your honour to adopt. i%j Ht. Maktimeau Month. Strike 
ix. 9a He adopted one posture, from which he determined 
not to move. 1879 Higginsom Hist. U. S. xvi*. 184 His re- 
solution* were adopted by a small majority. 

1 3- causal. To make over to any one as his child, 
adherent, or subject ; to affiliate, attach. [L. se 
alicui adaptors .] Obs. 

17M Porx Odyss. xv. sat Sold to Laertes by divine com. 
mand. And now adopted to a foreign land. 

1 7. To name after; to name anew after an adopt- 
ive parent ; to christen or rechristen. [L. at i quid 
(sue nomini) adoftare.'] Obs. 

that Holland Pliny (1634) I. 109 When you are pant 
Smyrna, you come into certain plains, occasioned by the 
riuer Hermits, and therefore adopted in his name. 

Adoptability (fidpptfibiliti). [1. Adoptable : 
see -BiLiTY.J Capability of being adopted or 
chosen, cotter. An adoptable thing. 

*43 Carlyle Past A Pr. 11. xvii. L). The Liturgy . . was 
what we can call the Select Adoptabilities . . from dial wide 
waste imbroglio cf prayers already extant. 

Adoptable (fidp-ptlibT), a. [f. Adopt 4 -able.] 
Capable of being adopted ; fit to be adopted. 


Capable of being adopted ; fit to be adopted. 

Carlyle Past 4- Pr. <i8«B> (71 His . . metaphor was 
found adoptable. 188a R. H. Pay termon Bss. Hist. 4 A rt 
68 A11 i-i8th being the smallest difference of [musical] pitch 
adoptable without confusion. 

f AdO’ptaat, a. and sb. Obs. [a. Fr. adoptant , 
ad. L. adoptant-cm pr. pple. of adopt ii- re to Aixift. 
Cited as sb. only.] atl). Adopting, sb. One who 
adopts, or takes a child as his own. 

1671 Flavkl Fount, of Life xv. 4a Both flow from the 
Pleasure and Goodwill of the adoptanL 

t Ado'ptato, v. Obs. rare [f. L. adoptdt - 
ppl. stem of adoptd-re to Aoopt.] - Aixipt. 

188a Petty Taxes 4 Cent rib. ta Having calculated these 
numbers, to adoptate a proportion of chirurgcons, apothe- 
caries, and nurses tu them. 

Adoptative (fidp-ptfitiv), a. [f. L. adoptdt- ppl. 
stem of adopt a -re to Adopt + -ivk ; as if ad. L. 
*adoptdtiV‘Us.] Of or pertaining to adoption ; 
adoptive. 

16x9 Br. Halt. Contempt, iv. xxii. 1833(395 A spiritual and 
adoptative sonship. 1879 M®Clrllan How Test. 633 Adopt- 
alive or other legal parentage, in opposition to the natural. 

Adopted (&dfrpt*d), ppl. a. [f. Adopt + -EoJ 
Taken voluntarily or admitted into any relation- 
ship not formerly occupied ; esp. that of a child. ‘ 
riipo Greene Friar Bacon ix. 304, I accept thee here 
Without Mispence a* my adopted son. 1800 Shahs. A. V. L. 

I. ii. 146 To be adopted neire to Fredricke. imi Middleton 
Cuero (17431 II. vl6r The only instances of Foreigners, and 
adopted Citizen* who hod ever advanced themselves to 
either of those honors. 18*3 Lamb Klia 11. vti. (1865} 077 Art 
adopted denizen of die sea. 

2. Taken up or chosen os one's own ; assumed. 
i860 Dryden A sir. Red. 70 These virtues Galba in a 
stranger sought. And Piso to adopted empire brought. 1783 

J. Brown Poetry 4 Afns. % vi, 184 Their [the Romans'] 
Music and Poetry was always borrowed and adopted. 1876 
Fireman Norm. Conq. II. x. 458 Gina does not seem very 
warm in his patriotism for his adopted country. Mod. 
Rose, though an adopted word, is now as familiar as daisy. 

Adoptodly (idjrptMli), adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY * ] 
In an adoptea manner ; bv adoption. 

1803 Shake. Mens, for M. i.Tv. 47, Luc. Is she your coaenf 
Isa. Adoptedly; as school* -maid* change their names. By 
vaine, though apt affection. 

Adopter (idyptai). [f. Adopt + -m*.] 

1. One who adopts into any relation, esp . that of 
sonship ; an adoptive father. 

197a Hulokt Abecedarian , Adopter, that makes the 
adoption, A doptator. ifixs Speed Hist . Gt. Brit, vl cxyUL 
99 Antoninus . . did not oncly equall his Adopter and Fred*, 
cesaours, in wisdome and other princely qualities. *74* 
Middlrtpn Cicero II. vi (1743) 13 The Adopter was not 
full twenty' years old, when he adopted a Senator, who was 
old enough to be hi^ lather. 1870 Wynter in Athenmum 
6 Aug. <74 The . . speculative father of six children, who 
sought charitable adopters for his offspring. 

2. One who takes up any opinion or plan ; prop^ 
from another ; also gen. as a matter of choice. / 

1 8*9 Scott A nth. xxxv. 844 The rash adapters of the morf 
obvious etymological derivations. sMtf.ABMou>4ff.4 
Dogma si8 A practical rule, which, if adopted, would have 
the force of an intuition for tta adopter alzak * 

S. Chttn. A tuba connecting twtmeees of appa- 
ratus ; esp. one which connects t(re retort ana re* 
ceiver in apjjarattts for dittillation. Also called 
Adaptbii, 

1767 WouLvr In Phil. Trans. LVT1. 41s The retort was 
set in e reverberatory ftimace, and an adopter and dU&led 
receiver luted to it a8aa iutapM Sc. 4 Art lid jo Gookql 


tubes that lit into another, for lengthening the necks of 
retorts . . are sailed adontem 

Adopting (fidFptiq)’ vhl.sh. ft Anon -v -no 1,] 
A choosing or taking as one's own, or into any 
relationship, esp. as a child ; adoption. 

iMt Pxbcyvall SP. Diet., Ahifamhuto. adopting, udop» 
tsUto. 1881 Gsa Eliot S. Mamtr 313 ITiat was the only 
adopting I ever heard of: and the child wes transported- 
when it was twenty-three. 

Adopting (idy prig), ppl. a. [f. Adopt 4 -nro *.J 
That adopts. 

im Lady M. W. Montagus Lett. 47 II. 44 The adopting, 
fathers are generally very tender to these children, tfas L. 
Hunt Autobiog. xv. i860; aj8 Tom from the arms of her 
adopting father. 

[ad. (directly or through 
Fr. adoption 1 L. adopt idn-cm n. of action, f. obs. 
ppl. stem adopt-, whence also adoptd-re to Adopt. 
In late L. adoptio was used instead of adoptdtio, 
the n. of action, from adoptd-re .] 

1. The action of voluntarily taking into any rela- 
tion; esp. of taking into sonship. a. viewed actively. 

<387 Tskvisa HigTcn (Rolls Scr.) V. 313 pe sacrament of. 
adopdoun \sacramtnto adopt ionis ] Le. baptism. 1483 Cax- 
ton Cato aiiij. The second [kind of cousin] is legale, the 
whldie cause is by adopcyoti. 198* M arbeck Bk. of Hofei 
15 The Lawiera . . define Adoption to he e legitimate act' 
imitating nature, found out for their solace and comfort, 
which haue no children. s6oa Shaks. Hamt. 1. iii. 6a The 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tride, Grapple them to 
thy Soule, with hoopea of Steele. 1799 Shkiixxk Disc. I. 
viu. ?3>* The Spirit itself, that is theSpirit of Adoption, 
which Christians receive, in one Witness. 1879 H. K. Man- 
ning It oly Ghost i. 18 We are made sons of Godby adoption. 

b. f<K- 

>8*4 98 Clrvbland Gen. Poems , 4 c. (1677) ri8 As Chickens 
are liaicht at Grand Cairo by the Adontion of an Oven, 
o. v tewed passively , The fact of being so adopted ; 
adopted relation or condition. 

ijBU Wvcur Rom. viii. 33 We vrnilf sorwen withynne us 
for the adopvioua of goddis soiick, that is . the staat if 
Goddis sones bi grace ITindalk adoption, Cmanmeh adop-. 
cyon, Genevan. JChoims, s6n adoption]. 1*94 Fabyam vii. 
ccxxxiii. a68 The kynge shulde take hym for his none of 
adopcion, and ryghtefull heyre. 1813 Lamb Flia Ser. 11. xxii. 
(18651 3A8 It could not taste of death, by reason of its adop- 
tion into immortal palaces. 


2. The act of taking up and treating as one's 
own ; acceptance, espousal. 

*598, Shark. Merry Wives 11. ii. 309 , 1 shall . . stand vndcr 
the adoption of ahhominable termes. 1769 Burke Pres. State 
Nat. Wks. II. lai They may add to the publick calamity of 
their own measures, the adoption of his projects. i8» Craig 
Drawing 4 Paint, vi. 347, 1 cannot, therefore, recommend 
this mode of miniature painting to your adoption. 1878 
Sierlxv Stein. III. 550 Inc country of his own adoption, 
b. Philol. (ns used in this Diet.) The taking of a 
word belonging to a foreign language into regular 
use in our own, without (intentional) change of 
form ; a special instance of this process. 

Thus : The English word hotel is an adoption of the modern 
French fas hostel was of the Old French * living descendant 
of Latin hospitals; in hospital we have a French and English 
adaptation of the i-atin word itself. These facts are thus 
symbolised : Eng. hotel, a. mod. Fr. hotel:- OFr. hostel:— 


adaptation of the i-atin word itself. These facts are thus 
symbolised : Eng. hotel, a. mod. Fr. Ad/e/;— OFr. hostel:— 
L. hospital*. E no hospital, a. OFr. hospital, ad. L. hospitals. 

O. passively. The fact of being so taken up and 
accepted ; the being adopted. 

>788 Johnson Prgf. to Diet., Which [words] . . must de. 
pend for their adoption on the suffrage of futurity. 1879 in 
Casseirs Techn. Educ. IV. so/a The great advantages of 
their adoption in all great metropolitan centres. 

AAojffcio&ftl (4d£pj3n41), a. [f. prec. + -al*, 
Cf. naRon-al, etc.1 Of or belonging to adoption. 

1861 W. H. Mill Pantheist. Prim. (ed. a] ata Leaving 
them [tha Evangelists] to describe severally the natural and 
the adoptional lines of this, and withholding the descent of 
the only true parent. 

Aimptlmiam. (4dp-pjmmm). Eccl. Hist. [f. 
Adoption + -isx.] The tenets of the Adoptionjhto. 

1874 Blunt Diet, if Sects 8 By contemporaries Adoption, 
urn was regarded as identical with . . NeatorUntsm. 

AAoptioxklpt ifidp'pjanist). Eccl. Hist. [f. Adop- 
tion 4 - 1 ST.] One of a sect who maintained that 
Jesus Christ is the son of God by adoption only; 
commonly known under their Latin appellation of 
adoptions '. Also used attrib. 

1847 h Craig. 1893 C. Hardwick Hist. ofChr. CM. iii. 68 
The controversy known as the Adoption!*!, but in reality a 
phase of Nestortanism revived. 1874 Blunt Diet, f Sects 
7 The Gnostics were in a certain sense Adoptionists. 

t 0- Obs. rare - A . , [f. Adoption, 

after analogy of ambition, ambitious, etc., as if f. L. 
+adpptibsur] . Of, or connected with, adoption. 


AAovkvs <MfPtIv), [». Fr. tdoptif -rw, 
ad. I*, qdejbfhnls characterized by adoption: see 
Adopt and-ivg.] 

1. Duo to adoption, as an adoptive son, father, eta. 
riAjo Lvoa Boehms mi. vflL (1534) 170 a. Sonoa adopdfo 
.. Qfsayd Oalba. L My-»s tr. /figdin RolU Ser. VI 1 . 9x0 

XwL She iathyawih'r adqptma> and my ratuml JE 
4/11 AHeathat.fia 
would, hatch a Bread, 3sqre,of bar awn, mm at adopuua 



adoptively. 

MS 

tixusfian 

most aU adoptive. iM Furman Afenw. Cow. L 7*0 That 
the adoptive brother should be preferred to the brother by 
blood. 1880 W. Coav Mod. Hitt. 1. 189 To sacrifice 
himself to Greece at, hit adoptive country. 

2. Fitted or inclined to adopt, having the habit 
of adopting. 

0 1834 Lams Lott. xvii. 184 There is adoptive as welt $m 
aoamsitive sacrifice. sttoG. A. Sala in fltuot. Loud, Noun 
18 Deo 587 Surely the English, language is the most recep- 
tive and most swiftly adoptive in the world. 

Adoptively (&df -privity, adv. [f. prec. + ly*.] 
In an adoptive manner ; by way of adoption. 

*•44 Maitland Dork A got a 8e For it Is one tiling to be so 
[l.e. one with God] adoptively, and another to be so sub* 
dantially. sl44.fi* Tuoars AH/rici Horn. 1. 059 God, the 
Fathe^ Almighty, has one Son naturally, and many adap- 
tively fAsSen. getmsctndtice\ 
sldor. [L.] The grain used in sacrifices, spelt. 

c 1410 Pallad. oh Hutb . x. 41 In mene lande of ador or of 
whete, An acre Unde to strikes 1111 is mote. 
Ador&bilitj (ddoesribi-Mti). [f. Adorable ; 
see -bility.] The quality of being adorable ; ador- 
abfenera. 

*8j 7 OiLLKenx Eng. Pod. Corom. iti. iv. 64 If adorabflity 
agree to the humanity of Christ, then may his humanity 
help and save us. *794 Burns in Wks. IV. *73 The adore- 
bility of her charms. 183s Colkbidck Table Talk Apr. 4 
Both Laslius and Faustus Sodnus laid down the adorability 
of Jesus in strong terms. 

Adorable (M6*rfib*l), a. [a. Fr. adorable, ad. 
I* dddrUbil-em worthy of worship ; f. adfrd-re; see 
Adore 4* -able.] 

1. Worthy of worship or divine honour. 

stfss Cores., Adorable , adorable, worthy, or fit to be 
adored, sfiga Baker Lett. Balzac 111. 105 And make me a 
thing adorcable and divine. 1796 Burks Subl, 4 B. Wks. 
I. 398 We discover the adorable wisdom of Godin his works. 
1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 111. 399 That adorable Being 
who governs alL 

2 . By exaggeration, said of anything to which 
one is passionately attached. 

*7x0 Shattbssury Charact. 111. i. (1737) II. 349 A way to 
make very adorable Places of these Silvan Habitations. 17M 
Anstky Bath Guido (1779) X39 I’m griev'd to the heart With- 
out cosh so depart, And quit this adorable scene. 1847 
Disraeli Tone red vi. in. <1471) 469 The ever adorable had 
truly quitted the mountains. 

▲dorableness (idov-rib’lnds). [f. Adorable 
+ -NK88.J The quality of being adorable; 4 worthi- 
ness to be adored.* Bailey 1731, whence in J. 

1806 Dawson PhiL Angl. s.v. t The adombleness of the 
divine nature U demonstrated in the works of creation and 
providence. 1*76 Geo. Euot Date. Dor . in. xxii. 177 What 
sufTused adorableness in a human frame where there is a 
mind that can flash out comprehension and hands that can 
execute finely! 

Adorably (idoerlblty, adv. [f. Adobablb + 
-LY a .J ‘In a manner worthy of adoration.* J. 

1806 Dawson PhiL AngL av., O adorably great and 
glorious maiesty of heaven and earth 1 

Adoral (SC'd 5 *Tdl) f a. [f. L .ad to, at + Sr- month 
+ -AL.J Situated at the month. Cf. Aboral. 

188a Sladrn in JmL Linn. Soc. XVI. 194 The first or 
most adoral transverse ambulacra! combs of two neighbour- 
ing rays touch one another at their bases. 

Adorally («‘d 5 *rtUi), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In the direction of or towards the mouth. 

1880 Sladrn in 7rs4 Linn. Soc, XVI. 196 The thickened 
extremity being directed adorally. 

Adorat. *A chymical weight of four pounds. 1 
Phillips 1678. Also in Kersey, and Bailey. 
Adorate, oba. variant of Odoratk, scented. 
Adoration (ue'dor^/on). [a. Fr. adoration , 
ad. L. addrdtidn-em , n. of action f. addrd-re ; see 
Adobe.] 

1 . The act of worshipping, or paying divine 
honours ; worship, reverence. 

>543 Joys Expos. Daniel iii. (K.) Muche more execrabU is 
it to seme or worship them [images] with any reuerent be- 
hauiour ether by adoracion, prostracion, knelyng, or kissing. 
1867 Milton P. L. iil 351 With solemn adoration down they 
cast Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold. 1774 
Bryant Mytkol. 1 1. 174 Ilia Greeks in times of old • . paid 
their adoration to rude uuwfought stones. 1835 Milman 
Lot. Ckr. II. iv. vlL (1864) 344 The Church may draw fine 
and aftrUl distinctions between image* asolgects of reve- 
rence and as obi ecu of adoration, site Tymdau. Glac. L 
fag, 187 That deep and calm beauty which suggests the 
thought of adoration to the human mind, sfloi Liddon 
B ampt * Loot. viL (1875) 36a Adoration b no mere prostration 
ofthe body, it is the prostration of the souL 

2 . fig. The exhibition of profound regard and 
love. 

atei Soaks. TwoL N. 1. v. 074 OL How does he lone met 
V to. With adorations. *839 Gao. Euot Ad. Bode 49 That 


adoratioo which a young man gives to n 1. 
feels to be greeter end better then himself: 

8. tec hr A method of electing a pope. 

*199 8 andys Ear. Spec. (1631) 146 Two third | 
vpyeea ..are requisite to him, that either by ad 
Sorutule shall wimm that glprie. 1870 G. U. 
CardmoU tu. fi. n86 The third way of creating P< 
ddormitm, which Is perform'd In this manner 
dteal, who . • desires to favour any other C 
him self bribes Mm In the Chappel, and m — 
Reverence; and' when k fofisout that two 1 
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Cardinals do tbs same, the Pope Is then underatood to be 
ovnmd. site Faouen Hitt. Eng. V. S98 There wen n 
moraaet when the feeling was so far in hb [Pole’s] fevour 
that he might have been chosen on the spot by adoration. 

t A. Kitsmg the hand at a tign of honour. Ohs. 

(Prob. never so used, but given In the following passage as 
the ‘right sense* of the word adore, as if formed ftomLaL 
ad to + os, on t, the mouth.) 

1814 Scldsm Titloo At Adoration, and Salutation with a 
lusse of the hand, is all one in the right sense of the word. 

t AdoTfirivi, a. Ohs. [f. adirdt - ppl. stem of 
ad8rd*r$ to Adobe + -rvE.] Of or pertaining to 
adoration. 

*837 S. Rutherpobd Lett. 179 (i860) I. 409 Not a formal 
thanksgiving but an annunciation or predication of Christ’s 
death— condone!, not adorative. 


ADOBV* 


AdOpfetO *y (Mfrttorij. rare. [ad. med. L. 
odSrStbrium, f. adordtdr a worshipper.] A place 
of worship : specially applied like the med. L. to 
those of pagans. 

xtoo M, KrahnoR tr. Dias, Cony. Mox. z6 On the shore 
they found some adoratories or temples, built of lime and 
stone, and containing idols made of clay and wood. 

Adore (6d6* j>, v. Forms: 3-4 aouro, 5 ad- 
oure, 6- adore, [a. OFr. aore-r, aure-r, cumre-r 
L. addrd-re to address, salute, reverence, in late L. 
to worship ; f. ad to + 5r8-re to speak, entreat, beg, 
f. 8r* (nom. 8s) mouth. Refash, in 14th c. Fr. as 
adourer, adorer , whence Eng adore. See Anoubb.] 

1 . To worship as a deity, to pay divine honours 
to. (Now almost confined to poetry.) 

e ips St. Rath. in E. E. P. 31 Hero godes noting nera : \*t 
hi aourode hem to. 1340 Ayonk. .as Yrfkou wilt tonne 
lycmi rod to biddo and 10 aoun artBL x4flgCAxro niroid.Leg. 
s68/i He was adoured and wonhyped of all the neple ms a 
god. 1484 — Chyuairri Topreye and adoure god Almyghty. 
>987 Susstv Mnoid 11. (R.) My father . . Spake to the 
gods, and (holy stem adored. s6if Bible Bel 4 The king 
worshipped it, and went daily to adore it. s8s8 Prynne 
Cone, of Cosent 18 We may worship them in their Pictures 
—though wee may not Adore the Pictures themselves. 173a 
Po« Kts. on Man in. 198 Be crown’d as Monarchs, or as 
Gods adored. 1738 C. Wesley Hymn , Rejoice t the Lord 
is King t Your Lord and King adore I c dso J. S, B. Mon- 
sell Itymn ‘O worship the Lord,’ Kneel and adore Him, the 
Lord is His name I 

2 . (In the usage of R. C. Ch.) To reverence with 
relative or representative honours. 


xjfleN.T; (Rhein. )//«£. si. » By faith lacobdying, bless 
euery one of the sonnes of Ioseph ; and adored the toppe 
his rodde. 178a Smollett Hist . Ea?. an. 1689 (R.) He w 
met by a procession of popish bishops and priests . . bearing 

iKnwn ' 


the host, which he pubbckly adored. 1839 Keiohtlsy Hist. 
Eng. II. 69 He forbade the practice of creeping to the cross 
ana adoring it. 

8. absol. and intr. To offer worship. 
sSflaN.T. (Rhem.)^sfex.ss Cornelius came to meets him, 
and falling at his feete adored. *884 H. More Myst. Into. 
979 Protending that a piece of broad is the very body of 
Christ . . and u adorsd towards accordingly, a tMsA Hesse 
Hymn 1 Holy, Holy, Holy,* Gratefully adoring, our songs 
we raise to thee. ra4|E. Jones Sensat. 4 Event xs, I adore 
to It again. 

A techn. To kias the hand, to a sovereign, etc. 
(So explained by Selden, but nerh. never so used.) 
Obs. Also, To elect (a pope) by Adorattov. 

1814 Selden Titles 40 Tlpoexurw ts truly interpreted In 
Adotcnior (if the composition bee lawful]) or Adore; both 
signifying to honor by kissing the hand. 1870 G. H. tr. 
Hist. Cardinals ml 11. 079 The Cardinals meeting in the 

B togo together and adore him in his Chamber. 

, To reverence or honour very highly ; to 
with the utmost respect and affection. 

1994 Snars. Rick. Ill, 1. iL Z77 Let the Soule forth that 
adoreth thee, trap Marston Scourge of VilL ni. ix. ail My 
souls adores iuaiciall schollership. 1718 Pore I Had ix. 453 
Slave as she was, my soul adored the dame. 1786 Anrtsv 
Bath Guido vm. (1779) 6x The tender soft sex 1 shall ever 
adore. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L J7 3 The groat mass 
of the population abhorred Popery and adorsd Monmouth. 

By confusion of ME. adore-n and adom-e(n, 
and contact of meanings in sen so of honour , used 
for Adorn. 

1598 Spenser F. Q. iv. IL 46 Like to the hore Congealed 
drops, who do the morn adore, c 16*4 Flkt. & Mass. Elder 
Brotherly, ill (foL a, 1x8) Armlets for great queens to adore. 

Adored (kdoud), ppl. a. [f Adore v. 4- -ed. 1 
Worshipped, revered, highly reverenced, regarded 
with profound affection. 

” ~ " "" ” * ' 1 , 1 rorioyne my aero < 

164 At Thy adored ft 

„ tire Of flame and fire. *7*3 

Pops Winds. For. 301 Old warriors whose ador’d remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains. *784 Hums 
Hitt. Eng. lxix. (x8o6)V. 198 To seek a second time, through 
all tbehorronof civil warjorhlsadorod republic, ifeu Macau* 
tar Hitt. Bug. IV. 163 The husband of heradoredmend. 
tAdotfittiHi Obs. rare. [f. Adobe v. + -Kent 
after analogy of words in -men/ a. from Fr., as 
judgement, commandment ; etc.] The act of ador- 
ing ; adoration. (* A word scarcely used.* T.) 

M46 81a T. Browne Pseud. £/. l iii. tr The ltterall and 
downe-right adornment of Cats, Iisards, and Beetles. Ibid. 
l aL 48 That reasonable spirits would never finnely be lost 
in tee adoranmntof things inanimate. 

Adorwr vidOnrai). [f. Adobb 4* -sal.] 

1 * One who adores ; a worshipper ; a votary, 
sflto W arnee A mods Eng. xml lxxvil (r6rt) 3x8 lupitar 
..of whom euen hb Adorers write ettillTadMe many an oae. 
s8sg Beau m. 8c Fiat. Cupids Eon. l L (Td Adorers of feat 


drowsy deity. ’ *887 MiuevAAu.i4S And thinaer left 
the throng OThis adorers. sfige Maai valb Rom. f 
roWhidnmtd.* driven kit «i 


Kent. Emp.\ 
BfeomhSMhrteawttoi 

'Aa. ardent admirer, a lover. 


V.aliL 


s8ss Shah. Cymk i, iv. 74, t p rofosse my satfe her Adorer, 
not her Friend. x88» Guimnui Scop. Sci. 70 And whodi 
adorer of Det-Cartes that professe th ScoptfoUmf «ky*4 
T. Brown Wealth Wka. 1730 I. 86 They Werofida of ac- 
cusers, to become thesdonm ofScipio. xfllg sMie* Mrrroao 
in L’Emnutges Lift III. xiv. S36 As to theadorars of Alfred 
Tennyson, they unhidtlly haunt one at all masons 1 

Adoring ifidderii^, vbl. eh. [£ Adob% 4 -ivol.] 
The giving of worship or nevevenoe, or expressing 
ardent ward; adoration. (Now mostly genmdioh) 
1633 P. Flbtcnbr Purple Is. vi. v. 66 Two shepherds mst 
I love with Just adoring. s88a Busmrr tr. Mords Utopia 
183 The contemplating God in his Works, and the adorum 
him for them, itso Keats S. Agnes vi, Young virgins might 
have visions of delight, And soil adoring* from their leiveS 


Adoring (idfi^riq), ppl. a. [f. Adobe v. 4 -nra *.] 
Wonhlpping, reverencing, showing ardent regard. 


i8H-S L ife of Doan Hook 1. 37 1 
ingly affectionate nephew, mm Vos 
a degree of wisdom., as wo only ca 


Praise (G. T.)yt Saviour when in dust to Thee Low wo bend 
the edotiag knee. s866 Gao. Eliot F. Holt 1. viii. sof Not 
one of those bland, adoring, and gently tearful women. 

Adoringly (W6* riqli), adv. Tf. Adoring a. 4 
•ly*.] In an adoring manner ; with adoration, or 
ardent admiration. 

Your most devoted ador- 
_ r ott. treat, (ed. 3 <40 Such 

« only can attribute adoringly to 

the one Eternal and Unchangeable. s8a9 Masson Muton 
1. 138 They appear, dance round him adoringly. 

Adorn (idfjn), v. Forms : 4-5 aoiirae, 5 
sotm, 5-6 adourno, 5-7 adomo, 6- adorn, 
[a. OFr. atime-r, atime-r, aourne-r, (later 0- 
donrn+r, adorne-r) L. adomS-re to fit out, to 
deck out ; f. ad to + 8m&-re to furnish, to deck. 
The d of pref. ad-, regularly dropped in OFr., 
began to be inserted again by the Fr. scribes in 
14th c., and has regularly appeared in Eng. sinoo 
the end of the 15th. See also the form Anobn.] 

JL. To be an ornament to. 

1 . To beautify as an ornament does ; to be an 
ornament to ; to add beauty or lustre to. 

c Z374 Chaucer Troy lut ml Proem a O blisfiall light, of 
which the bemes dere Adornith al the thryd hevyn fairs- 
s6bg Dryden On Death oft return, vii. No borrow’d hays hb 
temples did adorn. 1887 Milton P. L . « 840 Of choicest 
Flours a Garland to adomo Her Trossee. 1779 Bureb Sp. 
Cone. Amor. Wks. HI. 94 The venerable rust that rather 
adorns and preserves, than destroys the metoL s8gsRus»UM 
Stones of Von. (1874) I. Pro f. 7 The circular temple of the 
Croydon Gas Compony adorned tho centra of the pastoral 
and sylvan scans: 

2 . Jig. To add lustra to, a* a quality does. 




ia Barth. Do P. R. s v. IxbUL < 1499 ) 9*S Moqst 
, Ganges Indus nod Hfopanes, that aourao the 


|l TT. WILUBI b *0 ww wc««r nnva - w w iw 

1 fair. 1848 I* Hunt Jar Honey ix. 119 The follow- 
; might have adorned the pages of Spenmr. mod. Tho 
ty which adorns hb character. 


REVISA i 

doom ryuers, G — w 

countro of ynde. 1886 Drvdbn Ann. Minsk. 178 Thousands 
were there Whose names some nobler poem shall adorn. 
174a W. Collins EcL l 40 Each softer virtue that adorns 

ing mi 

piety r 

3 . Hence, Of a person:To add to the honour, splen- 
dour, or attractiveness of anything, by his presence. 

>834 Geld. Bk. M. Aurel. U348) E, The holla senate was 
adorned with olde prudonte persons. 1710 Steels Sped. 
No. 3R7 Fs The pitying Goddess easily compl/d, Follow'd 
in Triumph, and adorn'd her Guideu *707 Pont Dune. in. 
134 And a now Cibber shall the stage adorn. >798 Sawxt. 
tr. Hist. Quakers I. il 143 That every one, in your respective 
places, may adorn the truth. 1870 L'Estramge Life of Miss 
Mitfard I. iv. 106 Three aach woman as have seldom adorned 


II. To furnish with ornaments, 
i To fit out or furnish with anything that 
beautifies ; to deck, ornament, beautily, decorate^ 
or embellish {with). Now chiefly poetic. 

1430 JUydo. Cdm*. Trey ilxvI, I can my works . . Right as 
me lyst, adourno and make fayro. a 1490 Knt. do la 7 row 39 
To see you in such# pomps andjpride to aoroe suche a carion 
m b youro body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. s68> Oursauyour 
wont to hb passion on horsbacke aournod as akynae. igJO 
Palscb. 417/2, I adorns, I beautyfy with fayre clothes or 
otherwyse. % adomo. 1980 Caret Atooarle, To be sdounmd 


her young ones. licking and adorning their skins. s8n Bible 
Is. IxL to As a bride adornethhenelte with her lewela. aysS 
Freethinker No. *90 in PkUoL Anglic., He would take as 
much care to adorn hb mind aahfo body. 1I07 Crarse Par. 
Reg. il 3x8 A decent room Adorned with carpet, formed in 
Wuton’s loom. 1893 Arabian Nights (RoutL) 584 Begin to 
adorn yourself in one of your most elegant dre%m 


1930 Pamob. 417 It Is better 

the with vertues. is89 l tr. LaPrimaudoydsFr. Acad, 
tv 19s Tho giftsand grants, wherewith God daily adometh 
and enrichsth hb children. 169s Needham tr. Selden' s More 
CA 9 Most deservedly adorned with divers other honon in hb 
own country. 1796 durbb SubL 4 B. Wks. I.mB Tho many 
gram vertues with which he has adorned hb mi nd, 
to. To deck out speciously, dress up, ‘get up^* 
prepara. Qh u 


0 


▲DOBS'. 


ADBAD. 


Nmri Mnuif. 6 An th«y aot iihwitd . . to «!• 

mcipnttiKftofMofitaitfvithpleuuii. ate Fothkrby 
At * Imm.lv. §3. seNomanadorneth disputation against him. 

1 By confasion of ador-en and adom-{tn, helped 
by the aen>e of honour , in which bothmeet; To adore. 

up Harding Chron. Ixvii. Man* ths God of Armen, they 
did adoroe. idle Caxton Ovids Aft/am. x. v, She woWe leva 
thin outre in (which the] warn aorned and worshipped. 
158s Nuck tr. Seneca's Octmda 174 b. Augustus . . Whom at 
a God in mintlert we adome. a tfloo Souter descryvit in 
Exur-Grecn (1761) I. 118 Kneiland full lawlyon Ihair Knots, 
Thair Gods till adorn. 

+ Adorn, sb. Obs. [f. thevb.] Adornment. 

ifp Wyrlrv Arm oris 44 With brave Bundutla or Vira- 
roe» best . . She may compare for valorous adome. igp6 
SncNhea Q. in. xii. ao Without adome of gold or silver, 
t Adorn (ftddMn), a. rare— 1 . [f. It. adorno, short 
for adornato adorned L. addm&tus pa. pple. of 
adtrna-re\ see A dork r.] Adorned, omatc. 

1% Milton P.L. vm. 376 She will acknowledge thee 
her head, Made ao adorn for thy delight the more. 
tAdomate, v. Obs . rare- x .[i. L. addrnSt - ppl. 
stem of adornd-re : see Adokk. Tne Eng. repr. of L. 
addmd-re, as Adorn is of Fr. adorner. J To adorn. 

1S77 Feampton in Arte*'* AM. Jar. I. Count erbi \ Tcb. 81 
To adomate Gardens with the faimeaae thereof 
tAdOCT&a*tio&. Obs. [n. of action £ L.adtrndf- 
ppl. stem of addrntire : see Adorn. As if ad. L. 
+addm&tidn-em . J The act of adorning ; also that 
with which anything is adorned; adornment, deco- 
ration ; ornament. 

1997 J. King Fun. Strut, in Comm, on Jonah (1864} 320 
Making show to tho world, under his glorious adornations, 
that he is of some better substance. 1616 T. Adams Pract. 
Wkt. (1861) II. 410 Fair monuments of her beauty and 
adoraation. 1631 Markham Way to Wealth 3. ti. ii.(x668) 87 
They are so usefol for adomation. 1676 Bullokar, Adorn - 
at Ion, a decking or trimming. [So 17BX in Bailey. 1773 Ash, 
*Not much used/] 

Adomtd (id^jnd), ppl. a . ; also 5 aournod, 
5 -6 adourned. [f. Adorn v. + -kd.] 

L Fumished or decked, with things that add 
beanty or worth; beautified, decorated, ornamented. 

ss0i Caxton Myrrour Prol. x Sette by declaracion in fair 
and Aourned volumes. 1490- Eneydos ii. 15, A coffre well 
rycKely adourned wyth many precyotts stones. iuI Hall 
Chron. (1809) m The Monarchial prince, or adourned Kyng. 
Hpy Sham. Rich. II. v. L 70 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May. 1687 M ilton F.L. x. 151 Adorned She was 
indeed, and lovely. 1730 Thomson A nittmn ao6 Loveliness, 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, But is, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most. 

2 .fig. Furnished with properties or qualities that 
confer distinction or give delight. 

<473 Caxton Jason 5 b, The herte adourned with vertuc 
rendnth the man noble Milton F. L. il 446 Adorn'd 

With splendor, arm'd with power. 1797 Swift Gulliver 111. iv. 
aoo Adorned with integrity and honour. 1794 Sullivan Vieiv 
Nat. 1 1. a6x Adorned with eloquence, piety, and persuasion. 

Adonitr (Id^jnaj). [f. Adorn N.4--KB 1 .] He 
who, or that which, adorns. 

i8st Byron Ch. Harold iv. exxx, O Time 1 the beautifier 
of the dead, Adomer of the ruin. sMa Lvtton Strange 
Story 1 . 3a Poet or painter might have seen an image equally 
true to either of these adomers of the earth. 

Adorning (4d^\iniij), vbl. sb. [f. Adorn v. + 
•ingVI Adornment, ornamentation, decoration. 

irI Trrvisa Barth. De P.R. x. ii L (1493) 374 The ele- 
mentes ben not hare of armyeng and aoumynge. 1580 Barrt 
Atvearie, The fayre g re one adouming of the bankes with 
masse. xAit Birlk i Pet. iiL 3 Whose adorning, let it not bee 
that outward adorning, of plaiting the haire. 1835 K. N. 
tr. Camden 'r Elio. 1. 33 For the more plentiful adorning of 
their wits. i«,H. Mohr Seven. Ch. vu (T.) Her pranking* 
and adomings in the splendour of their altars. 

Adorning (ftcl^miq), ppl. a. [f. Adorn v. + 
-1 no ‘Al Adding or giving beauty or splendour; 
embellishing ; ornamental, decorative. 

ite Gentleman's Calling (1896) 30 The most adorning Ac- 
complishments of a Gentleman. 1773 Ash, Adorning, orna- 
menting, embellishing, dccking-up. Mod. Traces of his 
adorning pencil. 

Adorningly (&dfjniqli\ adv. [f. prec. 4* -ly 9 .] 
In an aiming manner ; so as to adorn ; decora- 
tivelv. (In moa. Diets.) 

Adommont (id^jnnrifnt). Forms : 5 aourne- 
ment, aornement, 5-6 adournement, 6 adorna- 
xnent, 6-7 adomement, 6- adornment, [a. OFr. 
aou moment, later adoumement, adomement; f. 
aourtter , adoumer, to Adorn 4* -mint, as if L. 
+addm&mcntum, to which the Eng. spelling was 
occasionally assimilated.] 

1. The action of adorning; or embellishing ; em- 
bellishment, ornamentation. 

salo Caxton Ovids Afetam . x. vl, He. . made to her many 
fayre aornamentls. 1614 Ralkigh Hist. World (J.) The 
heavens, before they had motion and adornment. 1841 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 143 All the Industry and art I 
could unite to the adornment of my native tongue, s Bn 
Mrs. Brarrkv Voy. in Sunbeam x. (1878) 163 The finest de- 
scription used for personal adornment. 

2. A thing employed to adorn ; an ornament, a 
decoration. With pi. 

14I9 Caxton Faytes of A rates l v. xx The ladies them self 
brought theyr jewellis and ryche adournement. 1343 Blo- 
mxyh in Bichat. Wills 4 Invent. (1833)47 Decent kepyng 
and wesshyng of the adomaments bedongyng to the altars. 
S814 Byron Corsair in. viiL 40 My steps wul gently tread 


Whh these adornments. ilgs Blackie Mschyius I. e8 Thou 
hast won thee rich adornments. t$g§ Mis. Schimmslkn- 
nmem Beauty l he. 1 99 The colouring, adornments, and for- 

A4orty, adorthy, T obs. form of Aobti, with 
a* changed to ad* after A- pref. 7. 

884* Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyntrg. What veynes passe 
betwene the kydnecs ouer the spondylesY A. Inert passe 
the yeyne adorty. Ibid. The veynes called kyllis, and 

AdoaonlatUm (ad/i^skinl^/an). [n. of action, 
£ dddsculat - ppl. stem of addsculd-ri to give a kiss 
to { {.ad to + focutd-ri to kiss ; f. dscul-um a little 
mouth, dim. of ds mouth.] 

1* Impregnation of animal s or plants by mere 
external contact, without intromission. 

S Grkw Ana/. Plants iv. v. $9 (1683) 173 By many 
where there is no Intromission, but only an Adoscula- 
Parts. 1733 Chamrkrs Cycl. Supfi. a v. , Divers kinds 
of birds and fishes are also impregnated by adosculation. 

2. The insertion of one part of a plant into 
another. 

173s Bailey, vol. II, Adosculation (in Botany) a joining 
or insertion of one part of a plant into some cavity, as it 
were mouth to mouth. (Wkshtek cites Crarb.] 

II AdOSSto (ad ow, &dfsi), ppl. a. Her. [Fr. pa. 
mrie.of ados sc r to turn the back to ; f.dto + dos back.] 
lumed back to back. (See the Eng f. Addormed.) 

>783 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A dottle is used, in heraldry, 
to denote two figures or bearings, placed back to back. 
tidO'tt. v. Obs. rare~\ [f. A- pref. 1 + Dots.] 
To become silly. 

c 133a Will. Paltrne 2054 He wax neijh out of wit * for 
wrapt>ai time ft for dol u-dotc)>. 
t Adopted, ppl . a. Obs. [f. prec. 4 - -kd.] Grown 
silly, become foolish ; infatuated. 

c s ago Ancren Brtvle 933 Ase dusie men ft adotede. Ibid. 
37a SohcbringeOofteaxcan intone adotede soule. .beo ilke 
nunnen. 1133 Gowkr Conf. III. 4 It falleth, that the most 
wise Ben other while of love adoted. 

Adoub(e, variant of A dub v. Obs. to equip, 
t Adou’lxtf v. Obs . rare- 1 , [phonetic var. of 
Redou(b)t, a. Fr. redoule-r .] To fear, dread. 

c 140a Destr. Troy iv. 1097 Ye noblist of nome |wt neuer 
man adouted. 

t Adoubted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -ED.] 

1. Redoubted, dreaded ; formidable, 
c 13x4 Guy Warm, xxx The more adouted thou schalt be. 
1340 Ale x. 4 Dind. 970 To his adoutede duk'dindimus 
sente. 

2. Frightened, afraid. 

147s Sir J. Paston in Lett. 668 III. 5 Be ye not adoghtyd 
off the woride, (Tor I trust all schall be welL 
Adoutry, obs. form of Aduj.tkiit. 

Adown (idoirn), adv. and prep. arch. Forms : 
1 of dflne, 1-2 addn(e, 2 odune, 3 adun, 3-5 
adoun(e, 4-6 adowne, 4- adown. [OE. of dtlne 
off the mount, de monte (sec D >wn sb\ cf. OFr. d 
val L. 0*1 voile m to the vallc7, used in the same 
sense. As early as 2, the reduced form a-dun was 
aphetized to dun, doun , Down, which soon became 
tne ordinary prose form. But ailown never became 
obs., and still survives as a poetic variant of dorvn.l 
A. adv. 

1. To a lower place or situation ; downward, 
down. With vbs. of motion, and pleonastically 
with vbs. signifying descent ; as fall, sink, alight, 
sit, kneel. 

c 973 Bushw. Gosh. Luke iv. 9 3 if sunu godes arff, amend 
8ch hiona of-dune [Lindisf. aduna, W. Saar, nyberj. axooo 
Cvnkwui.p Judith 091 Hi 84 hreowig mdde Wurpon hira 
wabpen of dtine. c xooo iGLraic Matt. Astron. x6 Sc ne g«8 
metre adune under hysAere eorfian. a 1090 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.)an. 1083 And )»a o8re 8a dura braecon adune 
and eodon inn. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 61 pc cngles adun follon 
in to pe hosternesse hellen. ia8o Havelok 567 And caste pe 
knaue adoun so harde. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 7x7 Eyper 
enpeynede him with al yn mip: to dyngen oper adoun. 
c 1400 Sege off Melayne 1480 He tukc hi* upere owt of reste 
adown n. 1480 Caxton ( kron. Eng. clxxviii. x 59 The brayne 
fel adoun vpon the ground. 1396 Spenser F. (?. 1. vii. 34 'Hirise 
did she sinke adowne in deadly swownd. 17x7 Parnrli. Poet. 
Whs. (1833) 17 And drops his limbs adown. 1B08 Scott Mar- 
mien v. vui, His gorgeous collar hung adown. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 418 Till the wretch falls adown with whirl- 
ing brain. 

+2. In a lower place ; esf. on earth, here below. 
Obs. 

cwooo AElfric Man.Astron.x 6 On winterliere tide hi beo8 
on nilit uppe, ft on dsege adune. c tjB6 Chaucer Maunc. 
T. x Whan Phebus duelt her in this erthe adoun. xsox 
Douglas Pal. Hon. ProL 1. viii, O May thou Minrour of Soles 
. . Till curie thing adown rcsplrature f =- refreshing], 

1 3. fig. To a lower condition or state. Hence, 
to bring adown : to bring to an end. Obs, 

*1x73 Lamb. Horn. 005 Det uisfule hem . • Set jmrnh his 
holi paasiun werp bene deoud adun. xaag Layamon 19688 
A hat Ssexisce men* sett en us a-dune [irm» a-doune). 
exa 30 Ancren Riwle *86 Buh adun )int neorte. s^k 
Chaucks Log. G. Worn, ago Ester ley.thou thya meknease al 
a-doun. 1393 Lanol. P.PL G xl 94 And with po pyk putte 
adonne . . Lordes )st lyuen as hem luay fite Syr Gone- 
rides 34x8 To bring al this verve a douse. 1NB7 Myrro u r o 
for Mag., Morgan vil x, If once 1 might put her adowne. 

1 4 . fig. In a lower condition or state. Obs. 

1097 K. Glouc 376 Monye heye men of he lond in prison 
he huld strong . . And |yf pot eny hym wrahh*de, adoun he 


B. prep, (with a defining obj.) 

L In a descending direction upon or along, 
rim Chaucer Ttop. 1L784 Adounc the staire anon right 
tho she went 1398 Sramaa F.Q. l vil 31 (Hie) scely trnie 
was stretcht adowne hie hack (till lowe. 17x0 FhIum Pas- 
I torals L34T0 chase the UngringSun adown the Sky. 17x3 
Pont Odyss. xvu. 36c Adown nis cheek a tear unbidden 
stole, xfsa Byron Ch. Harold 1, Ixxxix, Fresh legions pour 
adown the Pyrenees. 1868 Hawthorne Amor. Note-Bk*. 
(1879) I. 50 There is also a beautiful view from the mansion, 
adown the Kennebec. 

2. fig. Of time. 

1839 Lowell Threnodia Wks. 1879, a He did but Bout a 
Uttle way Adown the stream of time. 1879 M. Arnold Now 
Sirens in Poems 1. 40 Adown life's latter days. 

t Adownright, adv. Obs . ; 3 3 adun-riht(es. 
[f. OE. adtln down 4- riht straight.] Straight down. 
Downright. 

c X173 Pater Hotter qo in Lamb. Horn. 50 Alle dor and fu^el 
Klihti lete he makedc adunriht. bene Mon . . his neb up- 
ward he wrohte. c mjo Ancren Riwle 60 Sweordes dunt is 
adunriht. 1030 Layamon 09894 And adun rihlea slowen ! 
al hat hi! neh comen. 

t Adow*nwaurd, adv. and prep. Obs. For forms 
see Adown. JT£ Adown 4 -ward.J 

A. adv. m Downward. 

a toga O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1083 P* Frenrisce men 
. . scotedou d-dunweanl mid arewan toweard bam haligdomc. 
IMS Ijlyamon 9398 Hamun arnde upward! ft o8er while 
adunward. c xajo Ancren Riwle 140 pet heui ulessis, pet 
draweh hire aduneword. c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 7 pus pis 
compaygnie of muses I -blamed casten wropely pe chere 
adounward to pc erpe. 

B. prep. - Adown prep. 

xao5 Lavf mon ipso Corineus . . bine fusdc mid marine, a- 
dune ward pa elude. 

t Ado-sal, a. Obs. rar*~ x . [f. Gr. ilof-oi (f. d 
priv. + 6a(a opinion) 4- -al 1 .] Not according to 
right reason ; absurd. 

163s Gaule Magastrom. 107 But the contrary, in most, or 
all ; not orthodoxall, but paradoxall, hcterodoxall, adoxall. 
t A-dox(«. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Gr. &1lo£-ot (oc- 
casionally *- wapa&of-of, oi)posea to common sense), 
f. d priv. + 8d£a opinion.]* An absurdity. 

x8o4 Hayward SuOrt hi. 5 Who esteemed that which I had 
•aid, not for a Paradox**, but for an Adoxe, or flat absurditle. 

f Ado zy. Obs.-° [ad. (ir. u6o(ia ill-repute, f. 
&fa£us, { d without + 8o£a reputation.] ' Ignominy, 
shame ; slander, infamy.' Blount 1650. 

t Adoyle, adv. Obs. rare~ l . [A prep .1 on4- 
Doyle sejuint, given by llalliwell as a Gloucester- 
shire woid.] Askew, awry. 

c 14 ao J. Kumskll Bh. Nurture in Bakes Bk. 139 Wryc not 
you re nek a doyle as hit were a dawe. 

Adoie (fiddu-z), adv., prop, phrase. [A /rr/. 1 
on, in 4 - Doze.] In a doze, or dozing state. 

x868 Buchanan Wallace 1. ii, I hoped to find them, Drugged 
with the Gallic potion, all adorn. 

Adp-, obs. form of Aw-. 

AdpreBI (dedprrs), v. [f. I„ adpress - ppl. stem 
of aaprim-lfre, f. ad- to + Ircm-Irc to press.] trans. 
To press closely to a surface, to lay Hat. 

187a Darwin Emotions iv. 100 Birds when frightened, as a 
general rule, closely adpress all their feathers. 

Adprasiad (*dpre-st\ ppl. a. [f. prec. 4* -ed.] 
Pressed close to, lying Bat against, as the hairs on 
the stems of some plants, etc. 

>8a8 Kirby ft Spence Entom. II. xix. 121 The donal seg- 
ments are covered with shining ad pressed hairs. 1878 Har- 
ley Mat. Med. 4x9 Twigs, densely covered with minute, im- 
bricated, ad pressed leaves. 

II Adpromissor (e dprami saj, -ojV Rom. Law . 
[a. L. adpromissor one who is security, £ ad - in 
addition 4* promitt-Hrc to Promise.] One who gives 
bail or security. 

1873 Posts Gains bit. 40a The adpromissor at different 
epochs of the law appears as sponsor, fidepromissor, fide- 
jussor. 

t AdpU‘gn(o, v. Obs~* [ad. L. adpugna-rc to 
fight against, attack, £ ad to, at 4- pugnd-re to 
fight.] 1 To fight against.' Cockeram 1636. 

Adq- V obs. form of Acq-. 

Adrad (idne-d), ppl. a. 1 Obs. or arch. Forms: 
3 adrmd, 3-6 adrod, adrad(de, 5 adrade, adrede, 
5-6 adredde, 6 adread ; revived in 9 as adrad, 
(adread). [Probably weakened form of of-drad, 
pa. pple. of Ok-dhede to frighten, terrify. Of- 
drad and a-drad ore used synonymously from 1 200 
to 1300, about which date the former disappears.] 
Frightened, greatly afraid, put in dread. Const 


gen. or of ; dal. inf. ; subord. el.; W. Morris has al. 

c taoo iris. CoU. Horn. 31 pe engel quo8 to hem ne be )e 
naht efdredde. rna Layamon 7575 His men weoren of- 
dredde (iud a-dradae]. Ibid . 10059 Adrsed he wes 
[1090 sdredj *377 Lanou P. PLn.xix.ax For alle derke 
deueltes ‘ aren adradde to heren it. c 1384 Ciiaucee Homs of 
F. 9*8 Loke thou ne be Adrad of hem. a sgno (texvx Do 
Reg. Prime. XS75, 1 am adredde God is not in this place. 
cx^goGensrydt 3687 He was foil sore adrede of his com- 
yng. f S4J0 Morte Arthur(x 8x9) 47 The quene of dethewas 
sore Adrade. >340 Chalonkr tr. Erasm. Morin Enc. R Ivh, 
He nothyng helde hymtelf adradde of drunken Marke 
Anthony. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (xtfes) is6 Thinking to 
make all men adread. 1600 Tournxue Metamorph. Uv. 377 
(1878) 908 The beast gan looke as one that were adrad. nR 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 390 Her sister heard it breathless, end 
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adread. Mquh Earthly Pur, III. tv. 147 Thereat 

adrad He turned him round. Ibid, 1 . 1. 19, 1 was the leas 
adrnd Of what might come. 

t Adra'd. ppl. a*, dreaded. See Adrkad vA 
Adrad iJ (adifidiffl), a . Zool. [mod. t.Uad 
to, at 4 radius ray 4 -alT] Situated at or on a ray, 
in Radiate animals. 

xMo E. R. Lankestkr in Nature XXI. 414 An organ may 
he . . per-radial, inter-radial, or adradial in position, 
t Adragaat. Obs. [a. Yr. adragant{e a popular 
corruption of tragucanthe] * Tr a a ac a nth. 

imHmpley Font. Diet. I. s.v. Appetite, Gum Adragant 
half an Ounce. 177s Bence in Phil Trans. LXV. 416 It 
resembles gum adragant much in quality. 
tAdmr, v. Obs. Forms as in Dbaw v. [f. A- 
pref. 1 out, away + Draw.] 

L trans. To drew out ; esp. to draw (a sword). 

taog .Layamon 164B7 Aldolf his gode sweord adroh. 1097 
R. GiAiic 961 Adraweih jourc suerdes. 1330 R. Brunnk 
Chron. 400 Robert . . hy* gode suerd adrou. tuo Ayenb. 
art Come mu beuorc God mid suorde adra^e andmid blodi 
honden. xj8» Sir F crumb. as 81 Hurc swerdes |>an )ey a- 


2. inlr. To withdraw oneself. 

C 1430 Octouian Imp. (W.) 357 Awey fro hem he wold a- 
drawc. <-1430 Siege of Rouen in Archstoi. XXI. 67 The 
trews adrew and war re toke hys way. 

tAdray*. Obs. [f.nrec. SccDray.] Withdrawal. 

1303 R. Brunnr Hand/. Synne 4671 Haldyst |>ou forwards, 
certys nay, Whan hou makyst swychc a-dray. 

Adraynt, pa. pple. of Aduencii v. Gdr.todrown. 

t Adread , Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 andrmd-an, 
on-drmd-an ; a -4 adred-en, ad rede. Pa. t. 1 
ondredrd, ondrdd, ondredde ; a adred(e, 5 
adredde, 4 adrad(de. Pa. pple. 1 ondraoden ; 3-6 
adrad. f f. A- pref. 4 « and- against, towards 4 drtt- 
dan to oread. Cf. OSax. and-, ant-, an-drtidau, 
OHG. intr Aten. In OE .attd- before initial d became 
an-, which, following the analogy of the prefix an-, 
became OK. on-, and ME. a-. See And- and An-.] 

1. tram. To dread, to fear greatly. 

A 900 Beow. 3353 pan fm him on dnedan nc pearft. cyy> 
Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. xiv. 5 He ondreard ket folc. <*973 
Rnshxv. Cos/., ibid. Anddreord him Jwet folc. c 1000 Ags. 
Cost., ibid. He ftdred him past folc. c 1160 Hatton Gosft ., 
ibid. He adrede him past folc. c 1x7$ Lamb. Horn, fa pel 
we pene fend nohl ne adreden. c 1399 Pol. Poems 4 Songs 
(1859) II. 6 'Jlie pcs is ha uf, the werre is ever adrad. 

2. intr. 

a 1073 O. E. Chron. (I.aud MS.) an. 1013 Hi ondreddon 
pat he hi fordon woldc. iaoj I^ayamon 8744 Nu bu scalt 
adreden [ /. t. adrede] for bine a w doxlcn. t 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
3146 Nobyug hay ne adradde. 

3 . With rcjl. pron. (Orig. da/., with or without ace. 
of the thing.) To fear for oneself ; to be afraid. 

a 1000 Cynewulf EIcmc 81 (Grein), Ne ondraed h u K 
a 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke ii. 9 Hi him niycclum exe adre'don . . 
Nclle 7ft cow adnbdon [A/S. A. on-], c xx6o I lot ton Gosp., 
ibid Hyo heom tnyccl ci*e adredden . . Nelle je eow 011- 
dranden. c xaoo Moral Ode 124 in Triu. Colt. Horn. 223 He 
mafo him fcorc adrade. c 1300 Re/. Snugs iv. Hwcnne ich 
thenche of doines-dai ful sore ime adrede. c xjao Sir Tristr. 
288 Ganhardin seighc that sight. And sore him gan adrede. 

+ Adread, vA Obs . ; also 5 adrede. Pa. t. 6 
adrad. [-.—earlier Of-diikad, OE. of-drmdan.] To 
make afraid, terrify, t'f. Adrad ppl. a . 

C1314 Guy Want). 47 No was thcr non in that ferrede 
That of his Hif him might adrede. 1603 Hahsnet Pop. Im- 
post. 135 Wilh these they adrad, and gasten, sencelcsse old 


t Adrea’d. adreid, adv. prop, phrase ; Sc. 
Obs. [A prepS on, in + Dread sb.] For fear, lest. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Honour 111. Ixv. 11787) 76 Zit studio 
nocht ouir mekill, adreid thow warie. 

A-dream (adrf m), adv. prop. phr. [A 
4- Dream sb.] In a dream, dreaming. 

»S*4 S. Dobell Balder xxiv. 141, 1 lie a-dream. 
tAdrea’med, adrea*mt, pa. pple . Obs. [f. 
Dream sb. or v . ; exact formation uncertain. The 
form is that of a pa. pple. of a vb. * ad ream, or 
dream. No instances of the vb. a-dream have been 
found; and the prefix is prob. A particle, southern 
form of the ppl. prefix y-, as in a-been. See Dream 
v.] In phr. To be aitreamed: to be visited by a 
dream, to dream. 

1*56 Withais Did. (ed 1634 in Nares) Hee is adreamd of 
a dry summer. 1603 Play 0/ Stucley 350 in Sck. Shahs. 
(1878) 1. 172, I was adreemt to night that lie paid me all. 
ittf Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 76, I was a Dreamed that I sat all 
alone. 1736 Fielding Pasqnin iv. i, I was a-dream *d I over- 
heard a ghost. 

t Adree, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 adredgaa, 3 
adrl^e, adrls. Pa. 1 . 1 adreax, adreah. Pa. pple. 
1 adrogen. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive 4- drefam to per- 
form, endure. Dree, cogn. w. Goth driugan to per- 
form military service.] 

1. To carry on, practise, pass (life, time, etc.). 
Only in OE. 

cxeaaXAXWzonO. T. (Sweet 57) Men Se heora Uf adrugon 


1300 A”. Horn 
oueweopwip 
Thcr b not soche 


2. To bear, endure, or suffer. 
a aaeo Andrew «a88 Earfcffo he adriah. as; 

1067 (Lumby 1035) Ne mhte he© a-driu, pat heo 
foe. la 1400 4 a HatliweB Ma* a v. Adrye, Thcr 
a kmt . . bat hie strok mfot adric. 

+ Adxidter v * 0 Ar* Forms: Inf. 1 adrmf-an, a 


adiwf-en. Pa. 1 . 1 adrsef-de, 4 adrefde. Pa. pple. 
1 adresfed, i-a adralhd. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive 4- 
drmfan to drive, chase.] To drive forth, or away. 

< sign Coti. Horn. 193 God . . adrefde hi fit of paraduu 
c >173 Iamb. Horn. 219 Se almihti sceappeude . . hi alle 
adrefde of hcofan rices mirhAc. 

Adregh, -eioh, -elgh, variants of Adbioh adv. 
Adxwit, pa. t. of Adkenom v. Obs. to drown, 
t Adralwnrt. Herb. Obs. [Cf. OE adreminle, 
supposed to be the same plant.] Feverfew. 
Halliwrll cites early list of plants in MS. HarL 978. 
t Adranoh, V. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 adreno-an, 
a- adrenohe^n. Pa. t. 1-3 adreno-te, a-3 a- 
drengte, adrante, adreinta; 4 adraynte, 4-5 
adreynte. Pa, pple. 1 adreno-ed, a-3 adrenot, 
adrent, adreint ; 4-5 adreynt, adraynt. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive + Drench, OE. drcncan, causoI 
deriv. of drttth. Cf. Ger. cr /ran ken.'] lit. and Jig. 
throughout 
L To give to drink. 

>340 Ayenb. 92 He uoluelp be herte of lose . . end him 
adrengb of ane metnesse wonderuol. Ibid. 951 And hire 
adraynk> oi ‘ 

2. trans. 


s and makcb him dronke of holy loue. ' 
w. To submerge, to drown. 


creu a note 230 ic hwui anonnnt urnen « aarein- 
ilueii ider see. 1340 Ayenb. 50 An guo moclie 
t hy ham adrenchep. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Sonde 
) 10 Adretichyug hym self, as it were, in worldly 


Ags. Met. Ps. cv. 10 Heora feondos Add adrencte. 

e 1130 Cott. Horn. 225 Ic nelle henon for6 mancyn mid waterc 
adrenche. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 141 Heo wende to gederes, 
and adreinte pharao. 1097 R. Gixiuc. 437 Hys sottes were tut 
alyue, bat adrencte were atte laste. 1387 Tmkvisa Higden 
Kolb Ser. I. 195 Hellc was adraynt in that see [submersn]. 

T Kasyan v. cxxa. 112 Y' last bishop was a dreyntc. 

reji. To drown (oneself). 
c sago A ncreu Rntde 230 1 'c twin anonriht urnen & adrein- 
ten ham sulueu ider see. 
drinke; bet 
1. xiiL (1859) 
vanyte. 

4. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To be drowned, 
or drown ; to perish in the water ; to 1 go down/ 
as a ship. (In this const, it A dhink, and often 
interchanges with it ; see first quot.) 

sacs Layamon 2206 Ferdc into tuie watere ' per inne he 
ad rone (1430 a-dreintj. < tajo Ancren Riwle 220 per a* 
dreinte Pharao, & hore uu.111 alle. e 1393 Pilate in E. E. 
Poems (1862) 118 po com K r a gret tempest . . pat schipcs 
adreynte pere mcnie on. 1377 Lanoi* P. Pl. B. x. 408 And 
men model) it ' amyddc >e flode adreynten. 

Adrou (se, early form of Aiidrehm v. and sb. 
Adrle, adri^e, forms of A duke v. Obs. 
Adrift (idri-ft), ativ. prop .phr. [A prep . 1 on, 
in + Drift. Cf. afloat A 

1. In a drifting conefilion, drifting, at the mercy 
of wind and tide. 

i6aa Cam-. Smith Virginia 1. The ship yet went so fast 
a drift. 1867 Milton P. L. xi. 83a With all his verdure 
spoiled, and trees adrift. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. lx. (ed. 4) 318 
They bad immediately turned the canoe adrift. 1833 Kank 
Grinnell Ex ft. xxxviii. (1836) 333 Caught and carried 
on disengaged ice-floes. 


I adrift 


:r Hum. Undent . 11. vii. | 3 And so we should . . 

let our Thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, without any 
Direction or Design. 1798 Young Love 0/ Fame v. (1757) 
138 The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, Drives 
at the mercy of the wind und tide. I# 3 » Hr. Martinxau 
HiU 4 Valley vii. 106 The concern must be closed and all 
these people turned adrift. 1878 Black Green Past. 4 Pice. 
xviL 139 To cut myself adrift from my relatives. 

+ A-drigh, adv. Obs. prop .phr. Forms: 3 -6 on. 
dregh(e, on dry 30, o dreghe, o dreih, a dre}(e, 
a dreigh, a drigh. [A prepA 4- drepe, dreghe , ex- 
tent, length, distance : see Dkkuh.j At or to a 
distance, away, off. 

CI3»< E. E . A Hit. Poems B. 71 pus pay dro* hem a-dre3. 
1330 K. Brunnk Chron. 194 He bad pom alle draw pam o 
dreih. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1031 pere he drave) hym on- 
drj^e. 1393 Gower Cottf. 1 1. 46 The kinges doughter . . 
dreve her adrigh. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxviii. 11647 Why 
draghes pou on dregh pes dedis so ferrT 1313 Douglas 
eEneis n. xi. 56 My spoua on dreich efter our tnua Mil hy. 
tAdrluk, t-. Obs. Forms as in Drink, [f. A- 
pref 1 intensive + Drink, OK. drinc-an. Cf. Oerra. 
ertrinkett .] lit. To swallow too much water ; hence, 

1. To be drowned. 

c88o K. A&lfrkd Bxda m. xxiv. 221 Myccle mi moncynnes 
adranc on ham wajtere. 1: 
watere ’ per heo adronken, 
unwreih pene put ^ hit ad rone 
pe knaue per 


Imyamon 2490 In ane deope 
c i#3© Ancren Riwle 58 Heo 
mic lime, a 1300 K. Horn 971 

. er gan aclrinke. 

So to be adrunken. 

SS03 Layamon 2497 pat like water * her Abren was adrunken 
[/. t. adronke.] >097 K. Glouc 420 In pe ae adronke he waa. 

Adrip (ftdri p), adv. and pred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prep A 4- DuiP.l In a dripping state. 

g§§f D. Mitchell Wet Days 84 And the pelted leaves all 
wincing and shining and adrip. s88s Atlantic Month. 
XL VII. act Oars adrip with silver foam. 

t AdrTT#, V. Obs. Forms as in Drive [OE. 
adrifan, f. A- pref. 1 away, on 4- dr if an to Drive.] 
To drive away, chase, pursue, follow up. 

a tana Laws of ASihelstan v. • 8. 4 (Boow.) Adrife 8mt spor 
dt of his scire, e SS73 Lamb. Horn. %t$ He seal . . heordom 
fm-beodan, and peouas addriuan, of his erde. 

AArOfftti (srdmg4»t), v. Also urrogutu. [A 
specialized form of Arrogate, f. L. adrogSt - ppl. 
of adrogfr-rt or arrogdrt, to aak or claim to 


AXAor, 

oneself, to adopt one whose consent may be legally 
asked, f. ad to 4 - rogdre to oak. Arrogate was for- 
merly used in all tenses, but mod. writers 00 Rom. 
Ixbw have appropriated this differentiated form for 
the special sense. J Rom. Ijtw. To adopt a person 
who was at the time sui juris, or his own master, 
and under the potestas or legal power of no one else. 

1849 1 as. Taylor Great Exsmft. 111. 813.89 He didano- 
gate John . . into Manes kindred. Making nim to be her 
adopted son. 1831 W. G. tr. Comets Just. 184 There Is no- 
thing hinders, hut that the English may adrogate or adopt, 
and be adopted . . the consent of both parties u aolely es- 
sential!. tWi Maine Ane. Law* i. 11676) 180 When a Roman 
citisen adrogated a son, i.c. took a man, not already under 
Patria Potestas, aa hie adoptive child. 1873 Posts Gains 
1. (ed. a) 90 Women, being incapable of exercising parental 
power, could not, properly speaking, adrogate. 
Adrontod (ardragrit*d), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 - 
-ed.] Rom. Law. Adopted, when sui juris or of 
full age and under no potestas . 

1873 PoaTK Gains 1. (ed. 9) 199 Hie children who follow an 
adrogated parent suffer diminution of head. xB8o M uiuhead 
Gains 450 Result* for the adrogated or adopted child. 

Adrogatlnff (K'dr^gritiq^, ppl. a. [f. Abro- 
gate 4- -iNO- 4 .] That adrogates. 

sISo Muirhkau Gains 430 Results for the adrogating or 
adoptiug parent. 

Adrogation (apdregfi-Jan). Also arrogatioa. 
[ad. L. adrogatidtt-em n. of action f. adrogd-re : 
sec Adrogate.] Rom. Law. The technical name 
of adoption where the person adopted was his own 
master, or under no potestas. 

158s J. Marbkck h'k. 0/ Notes 15 Arrogatioa they sale is, 
when he which ia his owns man, and at lihertie, is receined 
in steede of a sonne. But Adoption ii, when hee which ia 
receiued, ia vndcr an other man's power. 188a W. Evatb tr. 
Cretins* Peace 4 War its Arrogation or Adoption, whereby 
a man translates himselftnto the Family of another. 1703 
Staniionc Paraftkr. I. 391 This the lawyers call'd Adroga- 
tion, or perfect Adoption, thjj Peony L rcl. a v. Adoption, 
The Prussian law does away with all distinction between 
adoption and arrogation. 1BI0 Muiihkad Gains u ff 09 Thb 
species of adoption is called adrqgatlon ; because both he who 
is adopting ia asked, rogatur, whether he will have aa his law- 
ful son hint he is about to adopt, and he who is being adopted 
it asked whether he submits, and the people ia asked whether 
it ordains that so it shall be. 

▲drogfttor (a’ dwgiiitai). Also arrogator. [a. 
L. ad/ ogiitor n. of agent f. adrogd-re to Adrogate.] 
Rom. Law . He who adrogates. 

1774 Hali i fax Rom. Civ. Law (1794) 58 He . . hy that spe- 
cie* of adoption, culled Arrogation, transferred himself and 
all his rights, except such as perished by the change of fam- 
ily, to the Arrogator. 1880 Muirhead Gains so If a man 
who . . has children in his ftotestas give himself in 1 


1 adroga- 


tion, not only does he himself become subject to the potestas 
of the adrogator, hut his children do so too in the character 
of grandchildren. 

Adroit (&droi*t), a. [a. Fr. adroit, orig. adv. 


ngnl 

Subset], used as adj., and in this acme adopted 
in Ping.] Possessing address or readiness ot re- 
source, either bodily or mental ; having rpuly 
skill, dexterous, active, clever. 

163a Evelyn Franco (R.) The best esteemed and most 
adroit cavalry in Europe. 1878 Butler Jtndibras 111. L 363 
He held his talent most adroit. For any mystical exploit 
17x8 Free-thinker No. 150, 326 The Right-Hand and Arm 
of most Men are . . more adroit than the Left. xSop W. Ir- 
ving Knickerb. xi. vii (1849) *** The adroit baigain by which 
the island of Manhattan was bought for sixty guilders. 
x8rs Br. Jonathan 1 . 969 They played about one another 
now like adroit wrestlers. xB6o Motley Nethrrl. (1868) 1 L 
xiti. 1 39 Adroit intriguers burned incense to him as to a god. 

Adroitly (idrortli), adv. [f. prac. 4 -lt 54 .] In 
an adroit manner ; with ready skill ; dexterously, 
cleverly. 

X748CiifcSTKRF!Ki.n/.rtf. 163(1792) I J.oa Do you use yourself 
to carve adroitly and genteely T 1817 Tail Mill Brit. India 
II. v. v. 515 Words . . so adroitly ambiguous, aa in fact to 
evade the question. 1849 W. Irving Mahomed 4 Sncc. xii. 
(1853) 51 He used his left as adroitly as hla right hand. 183a 
Merivale Rom. Emp. V. alii. 14 Tiberius . . replied adroitly, 
that it was not for him to choose or to reject any particular 

Adroitness fffdrortnfla). [f. Adroit 4 -NEsn.] 
The quality of being adroit ; ready skill, dexterity, 
cleverness, either bodily or mental. 

174a tr. Klimins, Her Suiter, vii. 87 The Person's dexterity 
and adroitness, iltt Mao. Stows uncle Tom'o C. xxui. 926 
Henrique . . valued himself on his gentlemanly adroitness 
in all matters off gallantry. >899 Fsoudb Conor vi. 3* To 
Sylla's combined adroitness and courage Manus owed the 
Anal capture of Jugurtha. 

Adrono, -nkon, pa. t. and pple. of Adrink v. Obs. 
Adroop (&drtf'p), adv. and pred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prep A 4 Droof.J In a drooping position. 

1879 1 . D. IjOno eKneid xl 1198 Her neck adroop, she last 
it go her a 


let go 

4 AdrO"P- Alch. Obs. (See the quot.) 

1479 Ripley Com/. Alch. il (Aahm. 1639) 135 That two 
and no mo Be our Magnesia, our Adrop. a6io & Jonron 


which the mercury is to be extracted for the phiknopheFa 
atone; or it denotes the philosopher's atone itself, in a smuch 
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M this It dis called saturu and plumbum, or lead. Co* 
TtipLut [Lex. Med. Geneva 1746] m t m. 

JU b i wtr il (aedrystril), a. Z00L [mod. f. L. 
ad to, at 4 rostr-um beak, mouth 4 -al*.] Pertain- 
ing to or situated at the beak or snout. 

U7I Bull tr. Gegenbauer'i Cam/. A turf. 457 The presence 
of special cartilages (rostral and ad rostral) in front of the 
primordial cranium of the him of Anuta. 

t AdrOU'fhf adv. Obs. 

' 2698 Bucaneers of Amer. li. 151 We set our sail ad rough, 
and to drove to the Southward. 

tAdroagh(i, adrowo, v. 06 s. Forms : Tnf 
i adrtialan, adruwian ; 2-3 adru&len, adro- 
wien, adrulen ; 4 sdrome. Pa. pple. 1 sdhhod, 
adxuwod ; 9-3 adruwed. (All southern.) [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive 4 drv&ian to (become) dry, see 
1)row v. and Drought. There was also an G£. 
adryym to (make) dry. which seems to have been 
confuted in 2 -3 in the south with aJruwien, so 
that the latter is used in the senses of both the 
earlier verbs.] 

1 . inir. To dry up, to become dry, withered, etc. 

c 1000 ASlfric Gen. viii. is pa wtetera wtferon adruwod e. 
c 1000 O. E. Get/. Matt. xiii. 6 Hix adruwod on and fomcrun- 
coiu cxido Hatton Got/, Ibid., Ilvo adruwedon and for. 
scninlcen. c 1173 Lamb. Ham. t3j Sum . . feol an uppe J*e 
scant and bar adruxede. cstto Ameren Riwie in Auh 
sdruieS be bowes, A iwurftct hwite rondos . . Hwon nit is so 
adruwed. *2329 Siiorkham 34 ?cf thou wylt, man, thorj 
thy Kchryft Lat thy senne al a-drou^e. 

2 . trams. To dry, dry up. (In this sense it seems 
to take the place of OE. adry&an ; see first quot.) 

C940 Sax. Leeckd. 11. 70 Adrigc beans ft ge*eo|> butan 
Semite. c lajo After. Rrtvle aao lie adruwede pc Readc See. 

Adrowse (Xdrau*z\ adv. and prtd. a. prop. 
phr. [A prep A in + Drowse.] In a drowsy state. 

1866 Mae. A Webster Circe 41 And if my heart must al- 
ways be adrowM In a hush of stagnant sunshine, 
iiijr (idrai), adv. and pred. a. [f. Dbt a. prob. 
in imitation of acold, athirst ; see A- pref. 11.] In 
a dry or thirsty condition ; thirsty. 

ism Worn. Fain Worn. il 610 Nay, prethee fill my cup 
. . How say you now, sir? waa I not a-dry? iM Digby 
Voy. to Modit. 94 Act the ebbs shee [the shipl remained all 
adry. 1714 Gay She/h. Week Wits. 1745 1. 8a Your herds 
for want of water stand adry. 2830 Hood Haunted Ho. 1. 
xxvi. The Fountain was a-dry. 
t Adryllft. V. Oh. rare. [f. A - pref l away 4 
Drill, in moa. Kentish dial, to slide away.] To 
slide or slip away. 

csaiM Snorcham 90 Meche hn the mede that hym wortha 
By fa be it] so that he na dry lie. Ibid. 1 14 The fyfte senne 
hys sleuthe . . Wanne man leteth adrylle That he god jeld® 
schel. 

Ad0. a variant of Oim, a 'minced* form of Cod's, 
formerly used in various oaths ; as Adsbud (for 
G Oil's blood), Ads heart {God's heart), etc. 

1693 Congreve Old Bachelor in. vL (i866> 158 Adsbud, 
who’s in fault, mistress of mine? 1741 Richardson Pamela 
xni. (18*4) I, R71 : Ads-dines, madam, said he, what of all 
that I Ibid, xxviii. I. 45 Ads-heartikini ! you young gentle- 
men are mado of iron and steel, 1 think. 1731 Smolleit 
Per. rickle lxxxvli. (1779) IV. 15 Adsoock* f ye baggage, 
cried the lover. xSia H. ft J. Smith Kej. Aaetr. (1873) 94 
I'll catch at the handle, add’s life! 

Adsoititiouft (re* 'dsiti’Jas), a . ; also aaoititloun. 
[f. L. adscit - (< ascit -) ppl. stem of adscisc-lre to ad- 
mit, accept, or receive from others (f. ad to + seise - 
Ire to acknowledge, approve by vote, inceptive of 
set -re to know)-* -mocs, as if f. L. *adscit-icius.“\ 
Assumed, adopted from without; 'taken in to 
complete something else, though originally ex- 
trinsic ; supplemental ; additional.* J. 

x6ao Bacon Nov. Org. 11. xlviii. 54s They therefore called 
this [motion] perpetual and proper . . and they called the 
others adscititious. 1697 F.velyn Nnmism. lx 305 Such 
adscit it ious Habits as may be contracted by Institution, 
Discipline and custom. 1783 Martym Gcog. Mag. II. 517 
The adscititious inhabitants of Terra Firms. 1847 Hamil- 
ton Rev*, ft Ptmithm. tit. (1833) 137 Immortality being ad- 
scititious, may be withheld. 1864 Max MOller Sc. Lang. 
Her. tu vL (1868) a6i These initial vowels . . are not radical, 
but merely adscititious in Greek. 

Adsoititioiuly (w-diiti-Jiwli), adv. rare. [f. 
prcc. 4 -LY*J 111 on adscititious manner ; supple- 
mentary. (In mod. diet*..) 

Adsorlbe, rarely used for Aacnimr and Subscribe. 

1603 B. Jonsom Sejauut v. v. 4 Ilea re it (an F.dict] to my 
fellow Consul to adscribe. 1863 6 in PhiL Trane. 1. 95s He 
acUcribes them to the same cause. 

Adiozibed (fcdskroibd\ ppl. a. [formally pa. 
pple. of adscribe, L. adscribdfrc, f. ad to 4 sc rib -I* e 
to write ; also written ascribfre, whence in other 
senses Ascribe.] Described upon, applied to a 
given line or dimension of a figure. 

1685 Walus Socantt in Mite. Car. 1708 II. o Which formed 
an Adscribed Figure made up of those Parallelograms. 
Adscript (srdskript), a. and s 6 . [ad. L. ad- 
script-us pa. pple. of adscrtb*tre (more commonly 
ascrib/re , ascriptus) ; see prec.] 

A adj. 

1 . Written after, as distinguished from subscript. 
2879 1.WHTTOOT Col 4 Pkilom. (2876) 092 The lota adscript 
was still written. 

1 For med. L. adscripts {glebes) attached (to 


tfeft 9oil). Said of fendal serfs, who 1 
f itte d along with the estate to which they here- 
ditarily pertained. 

Urn KdU. Rev. XXXII. sot Consider the men as being 
it some mensem adscript to the glebe. 

B. sb. 

fl. Math. A natural tangent, to called because 
applied to the tircnmfetence of a circle. Obs. 

mboG. MACKXNSisi’ra/. Writers III. jso Tothese Tables of 
Sines, Bressius added the Table of Natural Tangents, which 
he eaU’d Adscripts. 2867 Smyth Sailor's wJrd-Bh., Ad- 
scripts, sometimes used for the tangents of arcs, 
fi. U* A 2 used subst 

284# Caslyls Nigger Quest. 44 The Blacks in Java are 
already a kind of Adscripts. 2876 HAMcaorr Hitt. If, , S. I. 
xvij, 496 Not only destitute of political franchises, but mere 
adscripts to the soil. 

AAlloripted (dedskri-pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

-10.] » AD8CMPT A 2 . 

1878 F. A. Walker Money 1. ri. 126 TTie conscripted nod 
sdscripted laborers in the mines, those drawn by lot and 
those Horn to the service. 

Adftoription (^dskrl'p/dn). [ad. L. adscript 
tiOn-em (also ascriptibn-em) n. of action, f. ad- 
scrih/re or ascrib-fre to write to, to add in 
writing. Commonly Ascription, excin senses 2, 3.] 
1 . - Ahcription. 

2897 Sis F. Palobavk Norm. 4 Eng. II. 5x0 Good Queen 
Anne has no peculiar claim to that adscription of benignity. 
1880 Wakrkn Bk. ‘/tales xviiL 194 The purport, date, and 
adscription of each individual book-plate. 

+ 2 . spec. The describing of one geometrical 
figure about, or within, another ; a general term 
including circumscribing and inscribing. Obs. 

x66o T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 9/1 The second.third. 
fourth, and fifth propositions of the fourth Rook of Euclid 
• . concerning the adscription of a Triangle and a Circle. 

8. [From med. L. adscript™ giebur, see Auhcrxit.] 
Attachment as a feudal Inferior. 

287a E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 139 This personal adscription 
to tne overlord is the real source of the feeling . . described 
as 'clannish/ 

Advoriptiticms (sdskripti /os), a. [f. L. ad- 
script fei- us enrolled + -ous ; see Adscript and 
-iTious.] Bound by adscription. 

1811 Hkidioks Didtmiad i.6Ys simple Nine; to dream .when 
we negan, That we were adscriptitious thralls to Quatrain. 

Adfldgnifioatioil \*dsi«gnifik/i Jan), [ad. med. 
L. ml signified tidn-cm n. of action f. adsi^nificb-re 
to make evident, denote ; f. ad to + signified- re to 
Signify.] (See quot.) 

i 753^»ambess CycL Su//., Adsignijicatitm , among school- 
men, the act of net! ig or signifying a thing, with the addition 
of the time when it happened. 1798 Took* Parley 648, I 
did not mean to deny the adsigniheation of Time to all the 
participles. 

AdsigX&ify (&dsi'gmfal), v. rare. [ad. L. ad - 
significa-rc : see prec. and -ft.] To signify an 
action with an addition of time, as is done by the 
tenses of the verb. 

1998 Tookb Parley (1857)654 The other Participles . . are 
indeed merely those Moods and Tenses adjcctived, and do 
truly therefore adsignify Manner and Time. 
Adaifltexioy, obs. variant of Assistanoy. 

+ Ad solve, v. Obs. rare— 1 ; peril, a misprint; 
perh. for asolve « resolve, os in Adoudtfj). 

1603 Chapman A ll Fooles Plays 1873 1. 13s Durat my Sonne 
thus . . Adsulue to runne beyond Sea to tne warns? 

Adsorption (®dap*jpjan). [f. L. ad to, towards 
+ - sorftion , sec Absorption.] (See quot.) 

1 88s 111 Nature XXVI. iu 'Adsorption,' or condensation 
of gases on surfaces of solicii 

t Adspira'tion. Obs. [ad. L. adsfUr&HSn-em 
(commonly asplrdtidnem) n. of action, \.adsfira-rt, 
aspira-re to blow or breathe upon, to favour ; f. 
ad to + spird-re to breathe. Usually Aspiration.] 
Gracious or favouring breath ; favour, pntronage. 

133a More Confut. Tittdale- Wks. 1557, 357/a Without the 
adspiracion and hclpe of whose especial! grace no laboure of 
man can profile. 

Adfltipnlfttft (dedsti-piiTLf't), v. Nam. law. [f. 
L. a{d)stipulat • ppl. stem of a{d)stipuld-ri to join 
in a bargain, f. ad to, in addition 4- stipuld-ri to 
bargain.] To act as second stipulant or receiving 
party to a bargain, attaining thereby an equal 
claim with the principal stipulant 
1680 Mihrhead Gains 111. f 114 A son, however, who b In 
the power of his father, may effectually adstipulate. 

Adstipulation (ftdsti:piMl^i*Jan). Rom. Law. 
[ad. L. a{d)stipuldt idn-cm n. of action f. a{d)stipu- 
Id-ri ; see prec. and -ion.] The addition of, or act- 
ing as, a second receiving party in a bargain. 

x88o Muirhkad Gams in. $ 114 Adstipulatioa by a slave b 
of no avail. 

Adfttipulator (#dsti*pirflri>taj). Rom. Law. 
[a. L. a{d)stipulStor n. of agent f. aJdstipuUi-ri \ 
see AD8TIPULATN and -or.] (Nee qubt.) 

1880 Muibnead Gaius iil 1 1 to It is in ohr power, la enter- 
ing into a stipulation, to conjoin with us a thiid party, who 
stipulates in the same terms as we havv done; such a person 
is commonly called an adsti/ulatar. 

Adstrioty -ion, -ory, obs. variants of Aaraior, 

-X<N, -ORT. 

ActBtzixi^o, -ant, obs. varUnts of Astri n qr, -rkt. 


AdBtYKpifttft, v. Obs.-* [ 1 ] 'Greatly to 
richea/ Cockeram 1626. 

Adtemper, obs. variant of Attrupre. / 

t Adnb, Obs. Forms: 5 adnbo, a 4 nbW, 
$-6 adonb(e, 6 addoub(o. [a. OFr. adube-r^ 
adoube-r, adubbe-r , adoubbe-r, to equip a knigkj; 
to array; Lb to + dauber to Dob.1 

1 . To invest with the insignia of knighthood; to 
knight; to dub. 

c 1445 Merlin sea Thai shull newer be dubbed of no man 
till tkow a-dubbe hem and yeve hem armea. a ages Hotyat 
in Thoms* E. E. P. Rom. III. 148 , 1 ahal adube you knight' 

2 . To equip, array, invest, accoutre. 

2479CAXTOM jmoon 98 b, Jason and the Syrians adonbod 

them. is8e — Ovid's Mstam. xii. axii, Appollo adoubBd 
hyme with a thycke clowde. 

t Adn'bbedf/# a. Obs. ; also adoubed, add-. 
[f. prec. 4 RD.l Equipped, arrayed, accoutred. 

2479 Caxton Jason 117 Ye shall do heir to be adoubed for, 
to bnnge her in to your countrey. 2482 — Myrrouruy.%/ 
Precyous faookcs rtchely lymnea storyed and wel adoubed. 
198a Sidney Arcadia 111. (1654) S77 Slaying hee would go to, 
the bland bravely addoubedL 

t AdU'bment. Obs. [a. OFr. adoubement, 
adubement , f. adube r ; sec Adub and -MINT.], 
Adornment, decoration. 

rises E. R. Altii . Poems A. 84-5 be sunne heme) hot b)o 
ft blynde. In respccte of ]hU adubbement. The adubbo* 
ment of bo downej dere Garten my goste al grefie formate. 

t A dolable, a. Obsr 9 [ad. L. aditldbilM, f. 
adftld-ri : tee Adulatx and -ble.] 'To be flattered.' 
Cockeram 1626. 

il Adnlarit (sedi«le»Tii). Min. [f. Adula name, 
of a mountain in Switzerland.] A variety of Ortho- 
dose. 


*798 Grevillk Corundum in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIIL 
41a The texture of the matrix appears sometimes like adu- 
laris, and confusedly crystallized. 1890 C. Dav why Atom. 
Theory xii. (cd. 01416 In glassy felspar .. them is more soda 
than in orthoclase and adularia, the minerab usually found, 
in granite. 

Adulate (ec*diffl/»t), v. [f. L. aduldt- ppl. stem 
of aduld-ri to fawn upon like a dog, to flatter ser- 
vilely. Cf. Fr. adul-er, used since the 15th c.] To 
flatter basely or slavishly ; to do servile or ind in- 
criminating homage to. 

1777 Dalrymplk V'rar. S/ain 4 Port, xxxix, The way to 
preferment here is by . . adulating some superior, who prob- 
ably is a despicable character. 1794 D’ Israeli Curios . Lit. 
(1848) I. 154 He actually condescended . . to adulate the un- 
worthy Christina of Sweden. 1898 Times xa Nov. 7/3 
Adoring and adulating absolute monarchy. 2880 W. S. 
Gilbert Patience 1. 9 what is there to adulate in me 1 Am I 
particularly intelligent? 

Adulating iardijfottiq\ ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ing *.] Basely flattering, fawning. 

2734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 8 A set of adulat- 
ing courtiers. 2796 Miss Burney Camilla viu. ix, His adu- 
lating sire as little suited that character, as his inclination. 
Adulation (Ciditdrijan). Forms: 4 adula- 
oioun, adulaoion, adulation, [a. OFr. adu- 
lacion , ad. L. aduldtidn-em , n. of action f. adiild-rn 
see Adulate.] Servile flattery or homage ; ex- 
aggerated and hypocritical praise to which tho 
bestower consciously stoops. 

r 1380 Chaucer Bat. Good Counsail (R.) Men woll . . call 
faire speache adulacion. 24*9 Pol Poems (1859) II. 245 
Eschew flatery and adulacioun. 2938 Bale Thre Lames 964 
By fayned flatterye. and by coloured ad u lacvon. <98* N. T. 
(Rhem.) t Thees. ii. 5 For neither haue we been at any time 
in the word of adulation, as you know. 2999 Shaks. Hen. IT, 
IV. i. 071 Thinks thou the ficric Feuer will goe out With 
Titles blownc from Adulation? 2766 Golds m. Vic. Wahtf. 
iii. 18 Adulation ever follows the amlntious, for such alone 
receive pleasure from flattery. 1898 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Brkf. Table xii. 115, I have two letters on file; one is a 
pattern of adulation, the other of impertinence. 

Adulator (arditfl/ktai). [a. L. adulator n. of 
agent, f. oduld-ri : sec Adulate, cf. Fr. adulotenr.l 
One who offers praise consciously exaggerated or 
unmerited ; a servile or hypocritical flatterer. 

(Not in Cotgr. 1611, who defines Adulateur Fr. as A flat- 
terer, cogger, smoother, soother, fawner, clawback. Not in 
Sherwood 1650.] 2696 Phim.ii-s, Adulator, a Flatterer, a 
fawning Fellow, a Claw-back. 2779 J. Sullivan in Sparks' 
Core. Am. Rev. (1851 11. 367 Could you have believed that 
those Adulators . . would become your bitter enemies? «*3S 
1. 1 aylor S/. Despotism vi. 050 Constantine . . by his adu- 
lators styled Chief bishop of the Church. 2894 tr. Lamartine's 
Ce/ebr. Charact. II, 40 Aristophanes, a vile adulator of tho 
follies and superstitions cherished by vulgar ignorance, 
t Adnlato-rious, a. Obs. [f. L. aduldtdri-us 
Adulatory + -oi s.] A by-form of Adulatory. 

2664 R. Baillie Lett, 145 The way here of all preachers., 
has been, to speaks before the Parliament with so profound 
a reverence as., made all applications to them toothless and 
adulatorioua. 

t AdnlatoTiotfly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ly*J 
In an adulatory manner. 

s6on Fulbeckk Pond. Law of Nat. a x Against whom rathe* 
sdulatoriously then aptly Alciat replyeth, that no prescrip- 
tion of time wil hold place against the Empire. 
Adulatory srdiiHitari),*. [ad. L. adBldtSriau 
of or belonging to a flatterer ; t. adulator. Cf. ob«. 
Fr. adulotmre. j Of or belonging to pn adulator j 
full of adulation ; servilely or frutomely flattering, 
sfits Comm., Adtdatoin (RrJ, Adulatori* belonging /to 
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Fr. Reool . 40 Dr. Price, in (hb sermon, condemn* very pro- 
perly the practice of groat, adulatory addresses to Unge. 
i 4 H Hajuum/MM. ZiAi. l iv. 1 5a. 096 He wrote to Leo 
X in a style rather too adulatory. 

+ idnktnu. Oh. [f. Adulator* -trnn. Cf. 
L. adulatrix, Fr. adulalrice .] A female adulator ; 
a woman who flatten with servility. 

157a in Huloet. 

Adulce, earlier f. Addulce v. Oh. to sweeten. 

Adnllamite (Idirllmait). [f. Aduilam , name 
of a place in the tribe of Judah, where there was a 
noted cave, + -it*. J 

1 .prof. An inhabitant of Aduilam. 

IShwyclif Gen. xxxviii. n Ynu the sheepherd of the 
floji, Odollamytc in Tawpna* i6ix Ibid. He and hit friend 
Htrah the Adullamitc. 

2 . A frequenter of the cave of Aduilam. fig. A 
nickname applied in 1866 to certain members of 
the British House of Commons, who seceded from 
the Liberal party then in power, from dissatisfac- 
tion with their attempt to carry a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. The name originated with an 
expression in a speech by Mr. Bright ; see quot. 

JCf. Bible t Sam. xxii. x t 2. 1S66 Height Sp. <1876) 349 

Tot right hou. gentleman in the first of the new party who 
has expressed his great grief, who ha* retired into what inny 
be called hb political Cave of Aduilam, and he has called 
about him * every one that was in distress and everyone Uiat 
was discontented.*] 1866 / *alt Malt G. N~. 440,66 1 The other 
leading Adullamites. 1880 M®Car ihv Hist, own Tim** IV. 
I. 63 Tne little third parly were at onre christened the Adul- 
lainites, and the name m II survives and is likely long to 
survive its old political hi-iory. 

Adult (acivll), a. [ad. L. mini/ -us pa. pplc. of 
adolesc-Pre to grow up : but peril. as tint used a 
direct adoption of the Fr. Oitulte, a 16th c. adapta- 
tion of the L. Though once used by Klyot, not 
really naturalized till the middle of the 17th c., 
being tmknown to Cotgrave, Florio, and Minsheu, 
in translating Fr. atiultc, It. and Sp. atiul/o .] 

A. culj. 

1 . Grown i:p, having reached the age of maturity. 
(Of men, and, in mod. use, of animals.) 

*531 l'.l.YOT Govemour 11. i. <K.) Sochc persons 1 * ing now 
adultc, that is to sei passed their chihlchode. |i6xt (!uti.h„ 
I tots tie //»jv lFr. 1 , Adult us, past lueeching . . grovne a lull 
man, or, a fiill-growne inan.l 1633 Baxter (hr. ( one. 10, I 
intend to Unve the Names of all the Members in a Church- 
Book (the Adult in one Colume and the infants in another). 
X7 s6 Ayi.ifke Parergon 36^ An adult Age is above the age 
of Puberty, and under tliat of twenty-five years. 1836 
Xhirlwall Greece 111 . xxiv. 360 They put to death all tne 
adult citizens, and enslaved the women and children. 1871 
Darwin Dcu. Man I. i. 13 The onuig is believed not to oe 
adult till 1 lie age of front ten to fifteen years. 

2 . ftg. Of anything growing, as a plant, a 
language : Matured, full-grown. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist, Cardinal 1 1. 11. 35 H create (that is but 
Schism adult'. 173a Ciiamiikrs CycL Supp. s.v., Adult plants 
. . differ from immature ones in that they contain more oil, 
and less salt. 1838 .Sir J as. Macintosh in Fncyct. Frit. <rd. 7) 
fl«U He can as rarely hazard glaring innovations in diction, 
at least in an adult and mature language like ours. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person adult ; one who has reached maturity. 

Adult Baptism : the baptism of those only who 
are ecclesiastically adults, or of the years of dis- 
cretion ; opposed to Infant Baptism. 

1638 Baxter Saving Grace { 4. 26 Neither common nor 
proper Grace is ordinarily infused (at least into the Adult). 
r686 Bp. Compton Li fisc. Lett. 34 (T.) The Jews, when they 
admitted adults into their synagogues. 173a Chambers CycL 
Su/p.uv., Several conditions and preparations were required 
at tne baptism of adults. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1, x. 90 
Treat the child . . as he would an adult. 1851 H. Spencer 
Sec. St at. xvii. ft 1 They must say what rights are common 
to children and adults, and why. 

Adultage ; perh. two words, Adult age. 

a 1870 Hackkt Life of Williams 1. 75 And was not this come 
to adultage for tryuU after seventeen years vexation in it 
first and fast. 

+ AduTted, ppl. a. Oh. rare. [Adult + -ed ] 
Grown to maturity, matured. 

*48 Howell Lett. 3s (16881 I. 953 Now that we are not 
onely Adulted, but Ancient Christians, I believe the most 
acceptable Sacrifice we can send up to Heaven, is Prayer 
and Praise. 1636 Blount, Adulted ’, grown to full age, come 
to his full ripeness, force and bigness. 

t Adulter. Oh. Forms: 4 avouter, 4-/5 a vow- 
tier, ftvowter(e, 5 avouter®, 5 6 advouter, ad- 
voutour, advoutre, 6 7 adulter. Strictly apeak- 
ing, avouter and art alter arc fit# words, oft distinct 
In form as chapter and capital, but as the meaning 
yvai always identical, and the one form was gra- 
dually changed into the other, it is most con- 
venient to treat them together; and ao with all 
their derivatives. [In its oldest form a. OFr. 
mvoutre .(Pr. avoutre, -ro) abutre :—] L mtulterum 
(etvmol. uncertain, perh. (. ad to At alter other, 
different) ;i afterwards assimilated to the L. as 
td-vouter; advoulto iMFr. advoultrt ) ; bo as 10 


become at length In form a direct adoption of the 
L. See also Adulterer.] An adulterer. 

138s Wycuf Luke xviiL it, I am not as other© men, re- 
ueynouria. vniust, auouten, aa also thb puppllcan (1388 
auoutrerb). c 13H Chaucer Friar* t T.j a Or an Auowttcr 
or A paramour \otker MSS. auoutar, -fr, Hart, avouter l 
01400 OccLfevs De Reg. Print. 64 Who so lithe with hb 
neighbors wyfe Is cursed, and who b ony advoutour, 1440 
Promp. Parv., Avowtere avowtrara, avowterers) A» 
duller , Adulterd. KgM Amoco Chron. 118x1) 173 Noterye 
and knowen fomicatours or anouteres. 1333 Coverdale 
Luke xviiL it Robbers vnrighteous aduouters or as thb 
publican. 1537 Tinualk Exp. 1st El. John v, The covetous, 
the extortioners, the adulter, the backbites, XMg Covrrpale 
Def. Poore Man Wke. 11 . 485 God will judge fornicators and 
advoutre*. 1387 Lyrict etc, in Eng. Gamer 1 1 . 64 When he 
first took shinning to lotcedasmon, That adulter I mean. 
1843 Milton Jetrach . 11851 244 It would be strange that he 
. . should become an adulter by marrying one who Is now no 
other man* wife. 

t Adulter. v. Oh. Forms : 4 avoutre (vowtre), 
5 advouter, 6 adulter, forig. a. OFr. avoutre-r 
aoutreri—].. adultera-re to debauch, to corrupt; 
f. atlu/ter. Subset], refashioned after L.] 

1 . intr. To commit or practise adultery. 

CI400 Apol. for Loll. 8; f*y kepe nol|»cr clone lif, ne 
wedding, but . . vowtrand, or doing u vowtrl. c tees Chens 
Matt. six. 9 Whosoever loouseth himself from his wij[f . . 
and mariech an o|>er, he adultereth, and whosoever niarieih 
y* loousrd awai, advoutercth. c 16x6 B. J onson Epigr. 1. 26 
lie adulters still ; his thoughts lie with a whoie. 1733 John- 
son, * A word not classical/ X773 Ash (* not much used’). 

2 . Jig. To corrupt, debase ; * Aih’Ltkhatb. 

xjtie Wvclip a Car. Ji. 17 Auoutrynge he worde of God. 
x*q8 Svlveri RR Du Bartas (1878) 146 With vile Drugs adul- 
rering her Face. 183s C artwright Cert. Re/ig. 1. 8 y Thou, 
O Luther, corruptest and adulteresi the Scriptures. 

Adulterant ( 4 dr’Iterfnt\ a. and sb. [ad. L. 
adulterant-tin pr. pple. of adulterat e : ace Adul- 
tkh v. Prop, an adj., but usually suh-^t.] 

A. sb. That which adulterates, or is employed to 
adulterate anythiug. (J. says ‘ The person or thing 
which adulterates": but it does not seem ever to 
have licen used in Eng. of a person.) 

1755 Johnson n.q. x86s Jml. Soc. Arts IX. 488/9 Mr. 
John Horslry of Cheltenham lias also found copper as an 
adulterant in the bread and flour of that place. 1881 A. 
Ghiffitiih Sc. Gossip No. 203. 948 By a careful microscopical 
examination these adulterants can be easily found out. 

B. adi. Adulterating. 

x88x r hi lad. Kec. No. 3470. a Adulterant agents and pro- 
cesses rest on no better principle than short measures and 
false weights. 

Adulterate ladvltcrct), ppl. a. [ad. L. cuittl- 
terdt-us , pn. pple. of adulter J- re ; see Adult kh v.] 

1. I Je filed, or stained by adultery, either in origin 
or conduct ; adulterous. 

1300 Shake. Com. Err. 11. ii. 142, I am possest with an 
adulterate blot, My blond is mingled with tne crime of lusL 
1394 — Rich. Ill , tv. iii. 69 Th’adu Iterate Hastings. 1607 
Topsell Four-footed BeasU (1673) i»q And *0 enjoyed the 
Adulterate woman for hb wife, tosx W. G. tr. C of net's Inst it. 
27 Adulterate Issue. 1735 Smollett Don <? nix. (1803) I. 
103 Net . . held as a legitimate member, but tome adulterate 
brood. 1837 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets viiL 272 The low 
tastes of a woi thless and adulterate generation. 

2 . Of thingg: Spurious, counterfeit; of base 
origin, or corrupted by base intermixture. 

V30B Danif.ll Comp/. Rosamomi ao Th* adulterate Beauty 
of a fulsed Cheek, Vile stain to Honour and to Women eke. 
1399 Thynnk Animadv. (1875) 60 Yt woide be good that 
Chaucers proper woorkes weredbtinguyshed from the sdult- 
erat, i6aa Rawieigh's Ghost 217 Many false and adulterate 
miracles. *634 Habincton in Shahs. Cent. Praise aoo 1 *hat 
adult’rete wine Which makes the scale of Amsterdam divine. 
x6j8 J. R. tr. Moufet's Theat. Insecies 908 Not of good 
Honey indeed, hut of base, adulterate, impure trash, a 1680 
Butler Ron. U750I I. 57 Not only slight what they enjoin, 
it in adult ~ 


But ] 


literate Coin. x66x Horrks Rhetorick 1. 


xvi. 40 I 'he Judge ought to discern between true and adul- 
terate Justice, a 1703 Pomfret Poet. H ks. (1833) ”3 Adul- 
terate Christs already rise, And dare to* assuage the angry 
skies. X7Bi Aubrey Misc. 22a The rest [women] are adul- 
terate in face, but much more in Behaviour. <714 Swift 
DraOier Lett. 3 Wks. 1761 III. 57 Let Kngland be satisfied— 
and keep their adulterate copper at home. Y1833 H. Cole- 
ridge Poems II. 387 Purge the silver ore adulterate. 1887 
Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. 165 If he has not himself burnt a 
pinch or two of adulterate incense. 

Adulterate (fidpltrrriO, v. [f. I., adulter fit- 
ppl. stem of adultera-rc ; it replaces the earlier 
Adultek «/.] 

1 1 , intr. To commit or practise adultery {absol. or 
with any one). Oh. { Rt-pl. by To commit adultery .) 

1393 .Share. John 111. i. 36 Sh‘ adulterates houraly with 
th ne Vnckle lohn. «8«'E Adams White Dovilt 51 'Time' 
adulterating with the harlot * Fraud,* begot a brood of * Nove- 
lints.* a 1873 Lightfoot Misc. sot Whom, from whom, and 
with whom we must not kill, steal, nor adulterate. 1898 
Vanbrugh Prov. Wfe 111. i. 1710) 153 If I cuu’d hut catch 
her adulterating, 1 might be divon: T d from her. x88o Th. 
Martin Horace 226 And the turtle-dove adulterate with the 
folcoo and the kite. 

t 2 . tram. To defile by adultery; to debauch. Oh. 

1813 Heywood Silver Age 11. i, I nat durst premime to 
adulterate Juno's bed. 1849 Milton Tenure of 47 ) 

aWx 1 o murder Uriah and adulterate hu Wife. 1837 Tk apt 
Comm. Either ii. is II. 119 'ITieir bodies were first adulter- 
ated and then vitiated. 1878 Mabvkll Growth of Pop. Wks, 
1875 .IV. as? That. . the clergy should, by remaining un- 
married. etther ’frustrate human nature n they live chastly, 
or, if otherwise, adulterate it 


A&TOTBBSR. 

8 . Of thing*: To vender apurioua or counterfeit ; 
to falsify, corrupt, debase, cap. by the admixture 
of baser ingredients. 

xggx Eltot Gonemonr(i$3A) s6t He that ; . adulteoateth hb 
coin, with a man base metal, up Moan Corfu/. Tmdalt 
Wks. 1337, 836/1 The scripture (ihcyj adulterate and vicioie 
with fidBe gloseiu >8sx CoaVAT Crudities a66 They adul- 
terate their faces. 1873 Ess. to Revivo Edue. Genfiew. sb 
N ot truly to adorn, but to adulterate their Bodies. *877 
Gale Crt. Gentiles u Introd. 7 The minds ofyoung Studenu 
..adulterated and corrupted with false ftrindpes. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 163 r 1 The prseent war has. . adulter- 
ated our tongue with strange words.. 1789 REID Intel/. 
Powers 11. iii. 249 Philosophy has been, in ail ogee, adulter- 
ated by hypotheses. tSae I mison Sc. 4 A rt II. 13s They are 
apt to adulterate the breed sometimes with alum, and also 
with chalk. 

Adulterated (fidn-ltfoitfrl), ppl. a. [f. prec.+ 

-ED.] 

f 1 . Defiled by, tainted with, or guilty of adul- 
tery.- Adulterate a. i. Oh. 

idoyTopsELL Four footed Beasts { 1 671) 576 An adulterated 
woman desiring to make away her jealous husband. 

2. Corrupted, debased, spurious, counterfeit ; in 
modern usage, corrupted by admixture of a baser 
ingredient. - Adultehate a. a. 

xoxo Carlkton Juried. 73 Cmlestinus . . rasolued with 
shame ynough to stand for the adulterated Canon. 1840 
Fuller Joseph’s Coat iii. (1867) 12B Jezebel . . stopped up the 
leaks of age with adulterated complexion, and painted her 
face. 1899O1WAV Aicib. in. ii. 11735) 36 Your Guard* I'll 
with adulterated wine secure. 17x381. Nicholson iii Ellis 
Orix. Lett, il 446 IV. 33a Losing dl our Gold and Silver in 
exchange for Halfpence and farthings of an adulterated 
metal, ik] Kane Grinnetl Expat, xvii. (18561 ija The 
adulterated breeds of the Danbh settlements. 1876 Miss 
Bsammin J. Haggard's Dau . I. 9 No adulterated coffee, no 
sanded sugar, came from his stores. 

Adulteratelv (&d»-ltcr£tli), adv. [f. Adul- 
terate a. + -I.Y-J In an adulterate* manner ; with 
an admixture of falseness ; corruptly. 

a xfixa Donne Biathau. 46 Every .Sect will a little corruptly 
and HUiilterately call their discipline Nat until Law. iSxB in 
Toon, and subseq, Diets. 

Adulter&teness (fidtf ltcrctm*). rf. Adul- 
terate <i. 4 -memm.] The quality of being adulterate; 
debased or counterfeit state ; spuriousness. 

s666 Fui.i.kr Waltham Abb. (1840 279 Adultery in men, 
and udulterateness in money, both hardly reclaimed. X73S 
in i'aii.kv; also in Johnson and uiod. Diets. 

Adulterating (Wwltcwitiqi, ppl. a. [f. Anrr.- 
tkhate v. + -iNu ^ Debasing, corrupting, making 
counterfeit or spurious, by bast 1 admixture. 

1869 1 .n. El mo in H.ofConim. Daily Hews 7. July, Amongst 
the adulterating articles were the husks of rice . . and aLorns. 

Adulterating (&dtr lt^rritiq), vbl. sb. (f. Adul- 
terate v. + -ini; 1 j The action of corrupting, de- 
basing, or falsifying, esp. by spurious admixture. 

18x0 3* Donne Select. (1840) 176 Almost euery means be- 
tween God nnd man, suffers some adul ter at mgs and disguises ; 
but prayer least. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The adul- 
terating of gems bat urious art. Mod. [gcruudial]. Chicory 
b used for adulterating coffee, beans and iron-rust for adul- 
terating chicory. 

Adulteration (M»dt£rrt Jw). [ad. L. adul- 
terdtibn-em, n. of action, f. adultera-re : sect A- 
DULTEB 1/.] 

1 . The action of adulterating ; corruption or de- 
basement by spurious admixture. 

1308 Ord. Crysten Men (W. dc Worde) ProL 4 Folowe the 
pnthes and the wayes of theyr adulteracyon. 1803 Florio 
Montaigne 1. xlvi. <16.12 ) 150 The most obscure houses are 
most opt unto adulteration, and falsification. i6a6 Bacon 
Sylva vm. § 798 To make the coni)>ouiid dims for the rich 
meul simple is an adulteration or counterfeit. >751 Cham- 
»ki Cycl., We have laws against the Adulteration of coffee, 
tra, tobacco, etc. 18*3 Byron Don Juan xn. Ixiii, Merely 
innocent flirtation, Not quite adultery, but adulteration. 
1839 Mill Ltbcrty 171 Public control is admissible for the 
prevention of fraud by adulteration. 1884 Weekly Deep. 
isAug., Even chicory, we find, does not escape adulteration. 

2. The result of adulterating ; an adulterated con- 
dition, prodt cf, or sul*tance. 

1833 Fuller t A. Hist. 11. 154 'J 'hough there be much Adul- 
teration therein, yet 1 conceive the main Bulk ami Body thereof 
uncorrupted. 1738 Burkf. Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 35 Free 
from the mixture of political adulterations. 1773 Adair 
Amer. I net. 164 Indians who are free from adulteration by 
their far-distance from foreigners. i8n Jefhbon Brittany 
vii. 87 We actually adulterate our adulterations. 

Adulterator (idr lterJtw). [a. L. adulterator 
a corrupter ; n. of agent f. aslult era-re ; ace A- 
DULTER V .] 

f 1 . One who defile* by adultery; an adulterer. Obs. 
riu Hrywood Iron Age 11. iv. L 411 The adulterator of 
hb Soueraignes bed. 

2 One who falsifies, corrupts, or debases any- 
thing by spurious additions or admixtuiA. 

187* Cun worth Intcll. Syst. 1 1 The depravers and adulter- 
ators of the atomical philosophy. 1*70 Echo 7 Feb., The 
board of Commerce of Delft tried to combat the adulterators, 
and for that purpose sent real butter of good quality to Eng- 
land. 

• t Adnltmd, ppl. a. Oh. [f. Adulter v. + 
-kd ] Corrupted, debased ; adulterate. 

3804 Cast. Smith I^hj/nia(i 6 ag)eai Seeing what paines the 
Spaniards taka to bring them to their sdullercd faith. 

Adulterer (ftdirltdfM). Forma: 4 5 won-, 
avow- -teror, -torore, -Uroor, -tm, -trm,-trear; 
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4-7 nvouterer ; 5*7 advou- # adrow- -t«r®r ( •tw, 
etc. ; 6 Adfotarar, advoultcrer, aduoulterer, 
adoulterer ; 6- adulterer, [f. avouter, Adulter 
v. + -kr 1 , term, of male agent Cf. rare OFr. 
avoutrier and fem. aval trer esse. (For the gradual 
change of the word under L. influence from avou- 
terer to adulterer, lee Adultkr sb. and v.) Already 
in Wyclif interchanged with the earlier avouter, 
and in the middle of 17th c. adulterer (in iti various 
forms), more distinctly expressing the agent, dis- 
placed adulter and its forms. Cf. caterer % /ripper- 
er, sorcer-er, and sec -Blit.] 

L One who commits adultery ; who violates a 
marriage-lied, whether his own or another's. 

e 1370 Wyclif Agst. Begging Friers ( 1608)53 If there be 
anie cursed lurour, extortioner or avowtrer. 138a — Ps. 
xlix. 18 With svoutererei thi porcioun thou Icidist. — 
Pent. xxii. aa Kyther shat die, that is the auowtreer and the 
nuowtresse f 13 m auowter and auowtresse]. e 13H Ciiauckr 
Pars. T. 805 (Pel w. MS.) pise aduoutrers broken be temple 
of god spiritually [other AfSS. avowtiers, auoutyeru, aduou- 
tres|. <r 1449 Pkcock Rcfr. i. xviii. 10 j Summe lien founde 
. . to be erect lecchouru, summe to be avoutreris, 1509 
Barclay Shi/ of h'oolts (1570) 65 Kcping the dore while the 
uuoutrer is within. 1513 Dougla* yEneis xi. vi. 106 The sle 
adulinire occupiis his stedc. 1535 Covkrdai.e Job xxiv. 15 
The aduouterar, that wuytetli lor the darcknesse. 154s 
Damnes Whs. 1573, 319/1 Certayne men doe affirme those 
men to beeaduou Iterers. * 549 Prayer- Bk. , Exhort. at Comm., 
If any here be u blasphemer, aduoutcrcr (155s adulterer], or 
liee in inalycc or envic. fi 585 Pii.kington Whs. 1841, 64a 
And called him jproud, advoterer, a thief and heretic. 1611 
Bible Heb. xiii. 5 Whoremongers and adulterers [Wyct. 
auoutreris(auouteris), Tind. advoutrars, Cranm. aduoutrers, 
(tenor,, RAem. aduouterers] Cod will judge. 1609 Coke 1st 
I't. of l Hit it, 73 b, lfslieegocth willingly with or to the auow- 
trer. 1693 Baxikr C. hr. Cone. jo He re ticks, Advoutercrs, 
Church-robbers. 1686 Dryden Hind 4 P. in. 1916 Reeking 
from the stews, adulterers come, seat Tonnes de la Ley 68 
Avowterer is an Adulterer with wnom a married woman 
continues in Adultery. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 1. jo6 (transl. 
Sue ton.) This husband or adulterer of three queens [Felix], 
b. Also of a woman - Adulterers. 
c 1590 Cheek Matt , v. 3a Whosoever divorcetli his wife, 
except it be for fornications cause, doth mak her an adulterer. 
1M7N. T. (Genev.) Rom. vii. j Sheshal be called an adulterer. 
T 2. One who adulterates, corrupts, or debases ; 
an Adultkuatoh. Ohs. rare. 

1630 Urquiiaht Rabelais (1807) III. 005 Usurers, apothe- 
caries, cheats, coiners, and adulterers of wares. 

Adulteress (fcrlP'ltSres, -tris). [Forms: 4-5 
avontres, avoutresse, avowtresae, 6 advou- 
trtoe, 6 7 advoutresse, advouterosae, 7 adul- 
tresse, adulteress®, 8 - adulteress, occ. adul- 
iress. [The form in dri. e imitates Fr. ; but the 
earliest form is a. OFr. avotresse , avoutresse f. 
avoutre ; cf. tuatl re, mattressc , and see -err. It is 
thus, formally, the feminine of Adulter, not of the 
later adulterer .] A woman that commits adultery. 

Ida Wvci.ir Lev. xx. xo Thun doth dye both the leechour 
and the nuowtres [ 1388 botho auowter and auowtresse]. ijm 
Arnold Chron. Ii8i«) 975 Yf ony weddyd woman bee ad- 
uoutrice. *54* Hall ( hron. ( 1809) 365 To pretende that his 
mwne mother was an avoutresse. 1353 U dam. Rois. Dois. 
(1869) 81 Thou didst hclpc the aduoutressc that she might be 
amended. 1367 Jkwfl Def. of Afot. ( x6i 1 > 176 She is twice 
an Aduouteresse. 16x1 Shahs, tl'inf. T. 11. i. 78 But be‘t 
knowne . . Shoe’s an Adultresse. s6xx Bible James iv. 4 Ye 
adulterers and adulteresses. 1695 Bacon Ess. xix. 303 Thus 
kinde of dnnger, is then to lie feared . . that they l>c aduou- 
tresses. x6a6 Massinger Rom. Actor 1. i;i. Bringing on the 
stape a loose adulteress. 1697 Dryden V 'irgili J.) Helen's rich 
attire ; From Argos by the Fiun'd adult’rcss brought. 1784 
Cowi'KR Task 111. 64 r l h* aduhress ! what a theme for nn^ry 
verse. 1843 Whi WKt.t, Klein. Morality iv. v. § 728 The 

adulteress was to be repudiated tind otherwise punished. 

Adulterine (aclvltcroin', a. ai id sb. fact. I,. 
adulterm-us born of adultery, spurious ; f. adulter. 
Used first in the fig. sense.] A. adj. 

1 . Horn of adultery. 

1731 Ciiambi rs Cycl. Adulterine children are more odious 
than the illegitimate offspring of single iiersons. 1873 M aini. 
Hist. Inst. ii. 51 Matthew O’Neill was an adulterine bastard. 

2 . Of or relating to adultery. 

*«5 Poll Mall G. Aug. 9/1 The demand for homicidal 
and adulterine fiction is enormous, 

8 . Jig. Spurious, counterfeit ; due to adulteration. 
134a Bkcon Potation for Lent Wks. 1843, 87 To try the 
adulterine, feigned, and false, from the sincere, germane, and 
true learning. 1346 Suppl. of Commons yj Forget not your 
nwne youth?, when these adulterine trees were too strong? 
for you. s6ei Burton Ana/. Met. 11. iv. 1. i. (1676* 796/1 A 
knave Apothecary . . mny doc infinite harme, by . . adulter- 
ine drugs, bad mixtures, a *66 7 Jer. Taylor Serin. (1678) 
18a As adulterine Metals retain the l.tintre and Colour of 
(•old, but not the Value. 1863 Kingsley Here re. xv. (in 
1 id. H w ds. 417/3' The French look on us monk-mode knights 
as spurious and adulterine, unworthy of the name of knight. 
4 . Illegal, illegitimate, unlicensed ; c.\f. in Eng. 
Hist. * Adulterine ' cast It b, guilds. 

1640 Br. Hali. Fpisc. by Dir. Right 11. 1 8. 1 30 It is enough 
that it is adulterine, for that it is not named by the Apostles. 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., Adulterine marriages, in St. 
Augustine's sense, denote second marriages, contracted after 
a divorce. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. (1869) I. L x. 130 When 
any particular class of artificers or traders thought proper to 
act as a corporation or guild without a charter, such were 
called adulterine guild* 18H9 Heath G record Comp. (1869) 
39 Upon the Pine Roll of the a6th Henry and is a return of 
tne adulterine Gilds in the city of London. 1831 Tuun&k 
Pont. An- hit, II. lnirud. 93 The erection of numerous fort- 


ffESSSt adulterine caatlea they were tenned, as built without 
mMt from the crown, im Srvaaa Const. Hist. I. x. 333 
Urn adulterine or unlicensed castles, by whomsoever erected 
• ■ are to ha de str oyed. 

• A* sb. An illegitimate child, rare. 

§ 98 * R Cole BROOKE Hindu Lewd 801) II. 480 * Conda * is 
ggJ^edJbyAmera, an adulterine begotten during the hus* 

fAdulttring, ppl. a. 06 s . [f. Adultir v. + 
I***.] Corrupting, debasing, adulterating. 

■ 1888 Marstoh Scourge of Vill. 1. lit. *83 Shall cock-horse, 
(at.pauncht Milo staine whole stocks Of well-borne soules, 
with his adultering spots T 

Adultuxism. rare. [f. Adulteries; see -IBM.] 

aiyo Powee I toady -book ah. Hooks 91 (quoting O. Hamst 
Martyr to Biblioe Adulter ism , name altered or adulter- 
ated, as d* Alton (Dalton), de Foe (Defoe). 

AdnltariM (idirltfraiz), v. arch. [f. Adulter 
sb. + -ike. Cf tyrannise , etc.] To commit adultery. 

^ - ... lay 

'*/ 
. that 


s6is Cotgr., Adulterer (Vr.), to commit adultery, to pla: 
the adulterer, to adulterize it ides F. Markham Hooke 4 
Honour 190 Examine the Decalogue in the old Ijiw . . tha 


Decalogue 

saith * Doe not adulterize.' 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xvii. 
139 If the wife attempted . . such things as gave open sus- 
picion of adulterizing. 1I71 F. J. Furnivall pref. to Lane- 
ham's Lett. 71 Other spiritual fathers . . haunt ale-houses, 
adulterize with women. 

Adulterous udir Items), a. Also 5 6 advou- 
trous, 6 advout-, odvoulterous. [f. Adulter + 
-ous after anal, of words ad. Fr. or L. in -01**.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or characterized by the practice 
of adultery. 

1470 *3 Malory Marts Arthur (1634) I. 197 Knights that 
be odvoutrous or lecherous, shall not be happy nor fortunate 
in the wars. >5x6 Tinliale Matt. xii. 30 The evyll and ad- 
voutrous generacion sekelli a signe [Cranrn. t Ccnev., Rhent. 
oduouteroun, i6xx adulterous. 1 1533 Covrruale Hosea ili. 1 
Go yet thy waye & wove an oduouterous woman. 1349 Oi.dk 
tr. kratm.on Ephes. Prol. II. 105 Blasphemous swearyna; 
advouterous lyving. <6o6 Siiaks. Ant. *r Cl. 111. vi. 94 ’III* 
adulterous Anthony, most large in his abhominations. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 753 By thee [wedded love] adulterous lust 
was driven from men Among the bestial herds to range. 
x8«4 Southey Roderick xx. Wks. IX. 179 Efface the shame 
Of their adulterous birth. 1841 Emerson Meth. Eat. (1875) 
II. 333 It is the office . . of this age to annul that adulterous 
divorce. Mod. The offspring of this adulterous union. 

+ 2 . Bom in adultery, adulterine. Obs. 

a «393 Marlowe Dido 111. ii. 898 Lustful Jove and his adul- 
terous child. 1607 Topkkll Serpents (16531 807 They were 
adulterous, and the children of strangers. 

8. Pertaining to, or characterized by, adultera- 
tion ; spurious, counterfeit, adulterate, arch. 

1367 Mai-let Greene Forest 21 All adulterous and counter- 
fayted Mettals it doth betray. x$B6 Fkkne Mason o/Gentrie 
338, I meatie not only that they lie vnperfect, but also adul- 
terous and dishonorable. 1635 F. White Treat. Sabbath 
Ed. Ded. so Wo haue justly rejected all counterfeit and 
adulterous Traditions. 17A3 Loud. 4 Country Brewer(c d. 3) 
il 137 There are Thousands in the Nation . . that are guilty 
of this adulterous Part of Hrewing. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Clinker 806 An adulterous mixture, brewed up of nauseous 
ingredients. 1808 W ilford Soar. Isles in Asutt. Res. VI 1 L 
353 He took out one or two leaves and substituted others 
with an adulterous legend. 

Adulterously (&dtrlt£raili), adv. [f. Adul- 
terous + -LT 2 .] In an adulterous manner. 

1399 Sandy* Eur. Spec, Children adulterously be- 

gotten. X643 Milton On Divorce 11. ii. (1847) 1381 A patent 
to wed another adulterously. 1783 Phiitraux Mahomet 15* 
(T.) No man should be allowed adulterously to take to wife 
her that is at the same time the wife of another. 

Adultery (idvltcri). Forms: 4-5 avowtor, 
avowtrle, -trl, -tery, avouterye ; 4 6 avoutrie, 
-try ; 5 avutrie, avoutrl, -try®, -terie, avowtry® ; 


adultery, -try® (only in Sc. and north, writers); 
4 S 6 advoutrye, -tery, -terye, advoultrye, 5-7 
advowtry, -trie, advoutrie, -try, 6 advoutri, 
-trey®, adoutry, aduoultrie, -try, adoultry, 6 7 
adultry, -trie, -terie, 6 - adultery, [a. OFr. avou- 
l eric, avoutrie, earlier aiuttcrie, aiiltcrie , n. of condi- 
tion f. avoutre , abut rcx-A*. adulter, sce-Y; found 
alongside of avoutire , earlier aoutire, aiiltere L. 
adulter iu m , ocons. also in Eng. ns avoivtcr. In 
14th c. Fr. a learned form adultbre wai formed 
afresh on L. adultcrium , and gradually superseded 
the popular avoul ire and avottterie ; under the same 
influence the Eng. avoutrie was progressively re- 
fashioned as advoutrie or aduoutrie, aduoultrie, 
aiioultry, adultry x , ail ul tery, thus ending in a direct 
Eng. repr. of adulterium, and practically a distinct 
word from avoutrie, though connected with it by 
every kind of intermediate form. This latinized 
type had also been used by Scotch and northern 
writers ns early as 1 430. A dvmvtry survived to 1688.] 

1 . Violation of the marriage bed ; the voluntary 
sexual intercourse of a married person with one of 
the opposite sex, whether unmarried, or married to 
anothcr(lhc former case being technically designated 
single, the latter double adultery). ! 1 

1366 Maundev. 949 ?»f ony man or woman be taken in 
Avowtcry or Fomycacvoun, anon th« sleen him. <*1370 
WxcurAgst. Begging Friersi, 1608*31 F ryan auffren mightic 
men, fro year© to yearc, live in avowtrle. 1386 Chaucer 
Parson's T. 766 Thilkc atynkyngc »yunS of lecherie that 
men clepe auowtrie iv.r. avoutrie, auouterie, advoutrie v , ad- 
uoutrek 1400 Apol./or Lott. 78 If be fimt woman may 
not proue her coutract, k*n k® secouna schel be his wlf, hi 


resoun of avowtar. c 1418 Pol. Poems (1859) IL 947 Bo over- 
set with s -mtrie, c saagWvNTOUN Cron. vi. ii. 87 Bot a wyk- 
kdy wyf had ha Dat kyyd in-til Adultery, c 1460 Coo. Myst, 
(1841) so A woman . . The whicho was token in adultrye, 
thH Rkhaed 111 in Pastm Lett . 883 III. 317 Daughter 
onto Dame Katryne Swynford and of her in double Avoutry 
gottyn. 1491 Caxton How to Die 6 The woman that was 
taken in aduoultrye. 154 1 ax Berners Froissart xlill II. 
srn She was bat a bastarde, and borne in aduoutrye. ign 
Klvot Castel o/Helth 111. xii. 67 Hym, which had committM 
adoutry with nis mayster’s wyfe. 1341 Barnes Wks. 1573, 
187/9 That you shal depone a kyng, bycaute hee fyuetn ui 
aduoultr}*. 1570 Ascham Sckolem. (1863) 81 Kniglites that 
do kill . . and commit fowlest aduoulteres. *6ss Bible Jokn 
viii. 4 This woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. 
\Wycl. avoutrl, Tind. advoutry, Crantn. aduoutry, Genev n 
Rkem. aduou trie, Gen. 1 390 adulterie.] 1641 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary iv. v. (1651) 75 There shall be no Advowtry in 
my ward. 1648 Herrick To his Book Wks. 1859, 409 She'l 
runne to all adulteries. x66o K. Coke Elan. Power 4 Sttbj. 
>94 Deadly sin, of Fornication, Avowtry, and such like. 
1677 Baxter Let. in Anno. Deawell 1x4, I heard, whan I 
was young, of one, or two, that for Adultery stood in a 
White Sheet in the Church. 1688 PoL Ballads (r86o) 1 . 065 
As long as you've pence, y* need scruple no offence. For 
murder, odvoutery, treason. 1833 Thirlwall Greece l. vlii, 
397 Adultery was long unknown at Sparta, 
b. Extended in Scripture, to unchostity generally; 
and by various theologians opprobriouslv used of 
any marriages of wliidi they disapproved, as of a 
widower, a nun, a Christian with a Jewess, etc. 
{Interpretative adultery). Also fig. in Script, to 
giving the affections to idols, idol-worship ; and in 
Eccl. writers to the enjoyment by any one of a 
benefice during the life-time of the legal incumbent, 
or to the translation of a bishop from one see to 
another {Spiritual adultery ). See Chambers Cycl. 
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Wyci.if Jer. Hi. o Bi l^tncsse of hir fomicacioun ache 
dcfoulidc the erthc, and dide auowtrie wila a Moon, and with 
a tree. 139a Bible iGenev.) Matt. v. 28 Whosoever looketh 
011 a woman to lust after her, hath committed adulterie with 
her already in his heart. x6xx Bible Jer. Hi. 9 Slice defiled 
the land, and committed adultery with stones and with stockcs. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supf. s.v. A kind of second marriage, 
which wmi esteemed a degree of adultery. 187a Fbf.rman 
Hist. Ess. fed. 9) 17 He is rebuked by Saint Dunstan who 
pronounces the marriage to be mere adultery. 

II ‘ Used in ancient customs for the punishment or 
fine imposed for that offence, or the privilege of 
prosecuting for it.* Chambers, Cycl. Supp. 1753, 
whence in subseq. Encyclopaedias and Diets. But 
Spelman, who is quoted for it, gives it only (and 
that erroneously) as a use of the L. adulterium. 

+ a - Adulteration, debasement, corruption. Obs. 

1609 B. Tonson Epicene ». i, Such sweet neglect more tak- 
eth me, Than all th Adulteries of Art. 1673 Lady’s Calling 
11. Ui. 8 30. 93 Nor must she think to cure this by any the 
little adulteries of art : she may buy beauty, and yet con 
never make it her own. 

Adulthood (Adtrlthud). [f. Adult a. + -hood.] 
« Adultnkhh. 

£-1870 Cowukn Clarke in Two Gent. Verona (ed. Rolfe 
1882) a6 Twelfth Night., was written in the full vigour and 
adulthood of his [Shakspere’sJ conformation. 

Adultnen (ftdn ltnt's). [f. Adult a. + -ness.] 
The state of being adult ; complete development. 

I 7S4~*4 Smkllik Midwifery II. 58 The gums being cut the 
teeth appeared in the adultness of those in grown persons. 

t Adu'mbor, -bre, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [ft. MFr. 
adumbre-r, adorn b re- r , refash, of OFr. ait m brer, 
aombrer L. adumbrii-re to shadow forth, to over- 
shadow: see Adumbrate.] To overshadow, obscure. 

*533 Stewart Cron. Sco/l. 23661 II. 1x8 The craell dortis 
wilhinony aw full gan^e . . 1 he dais licht adumbrit. 

tAdirznbered, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -m] 
Overshadowed. 


s6°9j. Davies Holy Roods (1876) 36 (D.) Serene thy woo- 
adumbred front, sweet Saint. 

Adumbral (ddirmbril), a. [f. L. ad to + 
umbra shade + -ajJ ; with reference to adumbrdre. 
Adumbrate v. 4.] 

1 . Of overshadowing nature ; shady. 

1846 Blackw. Map. l.VIL 946 This circular adumbral and 
pluvial roofing had to be adapted to the female head. 

2 . fool. A shortened equivalent of Adumhuellab. 

s88s E. R. I«ankv»tkr i \ Jrnl. Mierosc.Sc , Jan. X24 The 

cells of the adumbral walls are like those of the ring-canal*. 

Adumbrant tudtrmbrant), a. rarc~°. [ad. L. 
adumbrant-em pr. pplc. of adumbrd-re ; see Adum- 
brate.] Shadowing forth, representing in outline. 

1731 in Bailey, vol. II. Also in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Adumbrate (Idr-mbrr C, v. [f. L. adumbral - 
ppl. stem of adumbrd-re to overshadow, to shades 
to shadow out ; tad to + umbrd-re to shade.] 

f 1 . To shad® (a picture), to represent with due 
light and shade so os to complete what has been 
sketched or delineated. (So in I..) Obs. 

1399 Nashk Lenten Sirtfe (1871) 113 Whose resplendent 
laud and honour, to delineate and adumbrate to the ample 
life, were a work that would, etc. 

2 . To represent the shadow of (anything), to draw 
or figure in outline ; to outline ; to sketch ; to give 
a faint indication of. 

(641 French DistiHatien Ep. Ded. A iityb, I crave leave 
to adumbrate something of that art which I know you will 
be willing . . to promote. 169a Br. of Kly^siw. Touchstone 
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M3 Which b not expressly propounded . . but adumbrated 
and obscurely indicated, n&tj Jas. M ill Brit, India II* v. 
ix.706 lu duties were very ill defined* cr rather not dadoed 
at all, but only adumbrated. 

8 . fig. To represent a substance by its * shadow * 
or emblem ; to shadow forth, to typify ; hence, to 
foreshadow, prefigure, as 'coming events cast their 
shadows before.* 

*$•* Maumck Bk. of Note* 147 Abolished by the glorie of 
Christ, whose death and passion they [burnt offering}*] did 
adumbrate, sdsi J. Guilum Hemtdriexxsu x8x The Griffon 
. . will neuer be taken aliue; wherein hee doth adumbrate 
or rather lluely set forth the propertle of a valorous Souldier. 
*637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent , 1. viii. s8 All Rites . . our 
Holy-dayes among the rest, serve onely to adumbrate and 
shadow foorth something. 1677 Gale Crt. of Gentile* 1. 11. 
vi. 79 Noah . . is adumbrated to us, not on ly In Satume, but 
also in Prometheus. 187a H. Macmillan True Fin* i. 39 
Wha( qualities in Christ arc adumbrated by the vine! 

4. To overshadow ; to shade, obscure, 
sdye G. H. tr. Hitt. Cardinals 11. iii. 180 The lustre of hb 
good qualities is in some measure adumbrated by certain 
defects. s68x Trial 0 / S. Colledge 41 To adumbrate our Ac- 
tions, for fear we should be discovered. 1835 Mask vat Joe. 
Faith/, v. 18 [He] was kneeling at the bedside, his nose ad- 
umbrating the coverlid of my bed. s86o J. P. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R. v. 55 The building was adumbrated in the 
shelter of a huge willow. 

Adumbrated (adtrmbrritdd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] Shadowed forth ; represented faintly or in 
outline. 


1906 Phillips. Adumbrated % shadowed, resembled. 1877 
Cairo Philos. Kant iv. 64 The vaguely adumbrated idealism 
of the Siris. 

Adumbration (icdronbriFi -fen). [ad. L. adum- 
bration -em, n. of action, f. adumbra-rc ; see Ad- 
umbrate.] 

1 1. Shading in painting. Obs. 

IJ31 Elyot Governor (15801 ao7 Alexander. . came to the 
shop of .Apelles . . reasoned with him of lynes, adumbrations, 
proportions and other lyke things pertcining to imagery. 

2. Representation in outline, sketching ; and 
concr. an outline, a sketch ; a shadowy figure ; a 
faint or slight sketch or description. 

133* Hvlokt, Adumbration or light description of a house 
side or front, where the iyue [Y line] do answer to the com- 
piisse and centrye of eucrye parte. Scenographia. 1986 Let. 
to Earl Leicester s 1 Her inward vertues, whereof it is im- 
possible for mee to make the least adumbration. 1696 J hanks 
Fulness e 0/ Christ 14 Painters, whose first rude or imperfect 
draught is termed a shadow, or adumbration, upon which 
they lay afterwards t he lively colours. 1677 Gaik £W. of Gen* 
tiles If. 111. 90 The Pagan Philosophers bad some kind of. . 
dark adumbration or shadowy description of the first princi- 
ples of Nature. 187a Mivaht A Mat. aoo The only faint ad- 
umbration of such organs, outside Man's Class, is to be 
found in Pigeons. 1876 Ixiwkll Among, my BAs. 11. 43 Nor 
capable of being told unless by far-off hints and adumbra- 
tions. 1880 H. Tamps Benvalto 1. 346 Like the dim adum- 
bration of the darker half of the lunar disk. x88a Times 
4 May. Tha Prime Minister’s adumbration of measures. 

3. Symbolic representation typifying or pre- 
figuring the reality. 

x6as Fotheery Atheom. 97 Which three Arts haue appa- 
rently an adumbration of the Trinity. X650 Gregory Serm. 
on Resurr. 60 Death as it is here . . under the type and ad- 
umbration of sleep. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man u iii. £ i. 
319 An Emblem, or Adumbration of our Passage through 
the Present Life. ifeB E. H. Sears Athanasia vii. 58 The 
reality of which earth is only a dull and feeble adumbration. 

4. Her. An outline figure. 

1610 Guillim Heraldrie 11. iii. aq Adumbration, or Trans- 
parency, is a cleerc exemption of the substance of the Charge, 
or thing borne, in such sort an that there remaineth nothing 
thereof to be discerned, hut the naked and bare proportion 
of the outward lineaments thereof. 

5. Overshadowing ; shade, obscuration. 

1853 M anton Expos. James i. 17 in Wks. 1871 IV. no 
Stars, according to their different light and posture, have 
divers adumbrations. x6j 8 Sir T. IIrownk Card. Cyrus 11. 
549 The sight being . . circumscribed between long parallels 
and the 4 >ur«uioHO« and adumbration from the branches. 
1863 IjONGK. Wayside Inn Interi. 111. 9 Above them . . its awful 
adumbration passed, A luminous shadow, vague and vast. 

Adumbrative (ftdirmbretiv), a. [f. L. adutn - 
brat- ppl. stem of adumbra-re (see Adumbrate', + 
•iVE.l Having the attribute of shadowing forth, 
faintly indicating, figuring, or typifying. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1879) II. 1. x. 44 Mute monuments 
pathetically adumbrative of much, s8q$ — Fredk. Gt . V. 
xiv. iiL 178 1 Rob Monopoly, the late Tallyman' (adumbrative 
for Walpole, late Prime Minister!, 1838 Kirro Bible JUnstr. 
Mom. Ser. 111. 149 They are remarkably typical or adumbra- 
tive of that larger and greater work of Goo in the soul of man. 

Adnmbratively (adtrobrStivli), adv. [£. prec. 
+ -lt*. 1 In an adumbrative manner j so as to repre- 
sent or indicate in a shadowy way. 

x86g Cablylb Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. iiL 178 England, or, as It 
is adumhratively called, • the Manor of St. James's.' 

Adumbrelltr («»diOTnbre-ULi\ a. Zoot, [mod. 
£ .L.ad to, at + Umbiiklla, applied to the mac of 
Acalepha, + -ab. Cf. adactinal \ adored .] In sea- 
blubbers : Pertaining to the upper surface of the 
velum or marginal ndge, which it tuned towards 
the * umbrella 1 or disc, in opposition to the abuw 
brellar or lower surface. 

x88x E. R. Lankkster in JmL Micros*. Sc. Jan. 131 The 
ectoderm of the adumbrallar surface of the velum. 

Adunfft, early form of Adown. 

t AdUJlktt, ppl, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. adti- 


ndt-us pa. pple. of adtint-re to unite; f . ad to + Ma- 
rt to make one, f. times one.] United, Joined in one. 

1470 Hard! mo Chrm. cxlvii, Two semely princes together 
adunace [v.r, adioynatel 

AAttUthm (cedism^Jan). [ad . L. odtin&tiBn-tm 
n. of action f. adtimbre to unite : see prec.] Union 
or combination into one. 

1 figs Crammer Anew, to Gardiner 359 (T.) Before the adu- 
nation in the Virgin’s womb, the godhead and manhood 
were two natures. s6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653. 90 
The cure is not so safe to sew it up . . because his adunntion 
is uncertain. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chymist. 94 The cold does 
not cause any Real Union or Adunation of these Bodies. 1881 
Overton \vm. Law 975 This analogy— one might almost 
say this adunation— of the spiritual and the natural worlds. 

Aduno (Wtrnk), a . ; also 7 adunque. [ad. L. 
adune-tts bent in ; f. ad to + uncus adj. hooked, sb. 
a hook.] Hooked ; bent inward. 

riri Bacon Selva | 918 ParreU have an adunque Bill. 
1677 Evelyn Hu mum. ix. 397 The Nose .. if Aquiline or 
Adunc. 187a M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. v. 74 The astute bill- 
discounter, adunc of nose. 

t Adooitd, ppt- a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad med. L. 
adune&t-tts pa. pple. of adunea*re ; f. L. ad to 4* 
unca-re to hook : see Adunc.] Bent inward ; 
hooked : * Adunoous. 

1661 R. Lovhi.i. A nim. 4 Min. The nailes are in . . those of 
the rapacious aduncate. 

Aduncate (folnnkrit), v. [f. med. L. aduncSt - 
ppl. stem of at/uncif-re ; see prec.] To curve in- 
ward. (Cited only in pa. pple.) 

s8aj Lockhart Reg. Dalton v. iii. (184a) ^oa You shall see 
the son of a London tailor strut post . . with a beak as ex- 
travagantly aduncated as if. etc. 

Adunoity (idfrnslti). ? Obs . [ad. L. aduncitas 
n. of state, \. adunc-us Adunc ; see -ity.] 1 Crook- 
edness ; flexure inward ; hookedness.* J. 

1580 1 Halm well quotes Rider]. x6e6 Cockeram, Adun - 
city, hookednes. crookcdnesse. 1714 [Arbutiinot & PopkJ 
M. Scriblerus Pope’s Wks. 1894 VII. 71 The oduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the cause of the great 
and habitual immorality of those animals. 

AdunOOUS (kdvnkasi, a. [f. L. adunc-us 
Aduno + -oub.J Hooked, bent inward, incurved. 


cons, crooked or hooked. 

t AdU'net, a. Obs. A badly fonned variant of 
Adunc, Adunque, simulating the form of a pa. pple. 

1635 Hey wood Hierarchic in. 157 Of Democritus his 
Atomes, some are light . . some Cornered, others * Adunct.* 
Adune, var. of Adin v. Obs. to stun with noise. 
tAduaite, v. Obs. [f. L. a*l to + Units, f. L. 
tirii-re. There was no L-. adunlre , but adtinart : 
see Adunatb.] To unite or join to. 

166a J. Chandler Helmont'e Oriatrih* 956 It might be ad- 
united within the Cup-board. 

t Aduniting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ino ».] 
Uniting together. 

itfa JV Chandler He Intents Oriatrih* 67 The water doth 
sustain as much pressing together, going to ruine, and ad- 
uniting, as great Stone* or Mettalls do overpoyse the water 
in weight. 

t AduTB, v. Obs. [ad. L. adur-tre to bum, 
scorch ; f. ad to + ur-tre to bum.] trans. or absol. 
To burn completely, to calcine ; to scorch, parch. 

c 1490 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 354 And askes with, the heete 
apart toputteOfdounge indoon,lcst it adureand lette. 1999 
A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Pbvsic j| 3, n(i Flea a little Mouse, 
take the intestines . . adure them in a piptken. x6eo Venner 
Via Recta vi. 93 It adureth the blood. x8e6 Bacon Sy/ra 
8 319 Such a degree of Heat . . doth Mellow, and not Adure. 

f AdUT 0 &t, ppl- a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. add- 
rent -cm pr. pple. of cuitir-lrc : sec prec.] Burning, 
hot and dry. 

i4a6 Bacon Sytva | 460 Nitre, the spirit of which is less 
Adurent than salt. 

t AdUShf v. Obs. [f. A -pref. 1 +Dush.] To cause 
to fall heavily, to precipitate. 

c xsao Hall Meid. 41 Heo )>ct tus aduste hire heuenliche 
fader adun. 

A-dusk (Ido-nk), adv. and pred.a prop ,phr. 
[A prcpS in + Dusk sb. after analogy of alight, 
afirt\ In dusk, in gloom ; gloomy, dark. 

1898 MRS. Browning Aurora Leigh 1. 50a You wish to die 
and leave the world a-dusk For others. 

Adult C&dffst), ppl. a. [ad. L. ad Cist -us pa. pple. 
of adur*ire : sec Adu kb. A favourite term of the 
medical writers of the middle ages; see sense 3 , in 
which it was found in most of the mod. languages. 
The Fr. aduste (nth c.) may therefore be the im- 
mediate source of the Eng.] 

1. Scorched, seared ; burnt up, calcined ; dried 
up with heat, parched. Also fig. 

1999 Balk Eng. Votaries 11. 4 1 b, Lyke an adust conscyenced 
hypocrite. 1803 Rowlandson Bless, in Blastint 40 Being 
burnt, or made adust, by some extraordinary neat of the 
sunne. 1837 Nabrk Microcosm, in Dodsl. IX. 194 Provok# 
me no more { I am adust with rage. 1867 Milton P. L. xil 
634 With torrid heat, And vapour as the Lybian air adust, 
sol* tr. Boast's Merc. Compit. vi* 179 The Vulgar now and 
then cure putrid Fevers by taking of adust Wine. 1799 
Hales Distillation in Phil Trans. XLIICja^ Its more 


disagreeable adust teste. 1894 De Quincby Revolt. Tartars 
Wks. IV. 159 The camels . . these arid and adust creatures. 


1I97 FratoVe Mag. LVI. 60 African islands . . whose deso- 
late and adust beauty sets tne imagination all on fire. 

2. Of colour : Brown, as it scorched by fire, or 
by the sun ; sunburnt 

1998 Naums Sa/Fron Walden iso Of an adust swarth chol- 
lencke dye. sfiet Holland Pliny 11634) I- Which stone 
is shewed at this day . . carrying a burnt and adust colour. 
1878 Lend. Gas. mcccxxv/4 One Mary, a Lacestershira 
woman . . complect ion somewhat adust • . Run away from, 
etc. c 1780 Smollett Ode to Jndep. 67 Arabia’s scorching 
sands he crossed • . Conductor of her Tribes adust. 1849 
Ford l/andbk. Spttin I. ii. aoe Here everything is adust and 
tawny, from man to his wife, his hone, his ox or his ass. 

8 . Applied to a supposed state of the body and 
its humours, much spoken of in the earlier days of 
medicine^ its alleged symptoms being dryness of 
the body, heat, thirst, black or burnt colour of the 
blood, and deficiency of serum in it, atrabilious or 
* melancholic ’ complexion, etc. Obs. exc. in general 
sense, atrabilious, sallow, gloomy in features or 
temperament. 

c 143D Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 107 Ay ful of yra, of malyt, 
and rancour, Drye and aduM and a gret wastour. 194a 
Boor i»K Dyetary xL ( 1870) s6i Burnt breude and hard crustes, 
- doth ingendre color aduate and melancoly humours. *978 
Baker GssneVs Jewell of Health 63 a, Cores of the mynde 
. . of adust flewm* engendred. Ibid, tot a. This purgeth 
cholter adust, and melancholic. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep- 335 1 11 Fevers and hot distempers from choler adust is 
caused a black nesse in our tongues, teeth and excretions. 
1857 Physical Diet. The blood is then said to be adust, 
when by reason of extraordinary heat the thinner parts are 
evaporated, and the thicker remain black and dreggy. 1708 
Pone Dune. 11. 33 No meagre muse-rid mope adust and thin. 
x8ap W. Irving Sk. 91 That plodding spirit with 

which men of adust temperament follow up any tract of 
study. iflBe Athennum 97 Mar. 4x4 The tall, somewhat 
adust and worn woman standing by a table, 
t Adu’st, v. Obs. [f. prec. J To bum, to scorch, 
to scar ; to dry up with heat. Also fig. 

1990 Balk Eng. Votaries 1. 46 b, An hondred thousand# 
coiiHcycnces dyd he , . aduste with his Komyshe faythe. 
1833 T. N[ewton] I.enmie's Touchet. Complex. 64 Beanie of 
the colour of brasse : for that the haires are neither adusted 
by the Sunne, nor yet by any inward heat. 1887 Milton 
P. L. vi. 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous Foame . . Concocted 
and adusted they reduced To blackest grain. 

Adut (&dP‘»t), adv. and pred. a., prop, fhr, [A- 
prep. 1 of state + Duht; after analogy of a-blau, 
a-slecp .] In a dusty condition, affected by dust. 
[So explained by the author quoted.] 

.**3 Geo. Eliot Romo/a in Corah. Mag. VlI. 097 He was 
tired and adust with long riding, 
t Adxrrted, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Adust v. + -m] 

1 . ~ Adust a. 1. 


1990 Balk Apol. 63 What your adusted conscyence thynk- 
eth of it I can not telL 164a Howell For. Trav. (1869) 74 
Those rayes which scorch the adusted soyles of Calabna. 

2 . -> Adubt a. 2. 

1990 Nicolls Thueyd. 57 (R.1 Their skynne was as redde 
colour adusted, full of a lyttle t* " 


8. «= Adubt a. 3 . 


» thynne blaynes. 


1807 Topskll Four-footed Beasts (16/3) 19 [They] cat the 
flesh of Asses, which begetting is their body much melan- 
cholick and adusted humor, causeth them to fall into the 
Elephant ia or spotted leprosie. lfiao Venner Via Recta iv. 
77 Red Herrings give a very bad and adusted nouristytaent. 

t Adu'stible, a. Obs. [a. Fr. aduslible-, see 
Adubt a. and -ble.] Capable of being burnt, or 
dried with fire. 

s6ss Cotgr., Adust ible, adust ible, burnable. wasteaMe, 
parchable. 1890 Ashmolk Chymicai Cell, xos The unctuous, 
adustible, phlegmalick, and evaporable parts. [In Bailkv, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

t Aduation. Obs. [•a. L. adustiJn-em n. of 
action f. atiur-lrc : see Adurb. In the medical 


vocabulary of most modem long, in x 6 th c. (see 
sense 3 ), and possibly in Eng. immed. from Fr.] 

1. The action or process of burning; scorching; 
heating to dryness, orparching. 

*" t. 3 Tne more yc 


re you distil at once . . the 
;er of adustion. s6ox Holland 


1994 Plat Jetoell-ko. 

oyles will be in lesse daunger or adustion. sDox Holland 
Pliny (1634) 1 . 494 The faults and imperfections of pitch . . 
are known by . . the very adustion thereof. 1873 in Phil. 
Tratu. VIII. 6xa8 The Peripateticks, who derive the Salt- 
ness of the Sea from the Adustion of the water by the sun- 
beams. 1709 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Gravely Turpentine- 
powder, made by Way of Adustion, or drying in the Sun. 

2. The state of being burnt, or scorched ; parched 
dryness. 

1999 Morwyno Evouymus 9x8 Five In destination dothe 
more procure the savoure of adustion and brentnesse. ste 
Ashmole Chymicai ColL 103 Decoct it in Dung, because by 
Inhumation, Adustion is taken away. 174 Bradley Fans. 
Diet. s. v. Distilling, The least Savour of Smoke or Adustion. 

3. The state of being Adust in sense 3 ; hotness 
and dryness of the humours of the body. 

um Elvot Castel of Helth (1541) 6 The lyvefln hete dis- 
tempered hath moche blacke choler toward age by adustion 
of rod choler. ides Burton A not. Mel. 1. Ul hi. 1x631) R07 
Adustion of humours makes men mad. sdg8 Cuupamm 
Astrol. Judgem. Die. 90 Sudi diseases as come of adustion 
of blood, as the Pestilence. 

tAdrittvti a. Obs. [f. L. adtist- ppl. stem of 
adur-tre (see Adubk) + -ivi, as if ad. L. *adtif 
itvusA Burning, scorching, fiery. 

1633 T. Adam oExp. sPet. H 4 (1863) e8s ft God's power 
shalUeparotc the clarity of five from the adUsdve virtue, sfofi 
K. RIuiku.] tr. Gebitr 11. 1. iv. U. 86 The adustave unckueimr 
of Sulphur . . Which is easily inflamed. 
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advajktot. 


‘ t AdU'ltSMI. 0Ar. rare- 1 , [f. A»OW «,+ 
-NE8S.J The state of being adnst : scorching heat 
"rffa Punch Yerksk. Spa xiv to8 Consider whether there be 
sot alsnduice of terrene adwtneuin the bowel* of the earth. 

Ad vail, advale, otw. forms of AvaiLand Avals. 
R AA valorem 0*'d v416*rem), adv. pkr . TL. 
■•(according' to value, (in proportion) to worth.} 
A phrase ( properly adverbial, but more commonly 
attributive! meaning 4 in proportion to the value, 1 
applied to a mode of levying customs-duties upon 
goods, when these are taxed at rates proportioned 
to their estimated value. 


1711 Act io/ 4 hwiu. ft 34 The said Books, Prints and 
Maps a* are to pay the said Duties ad Valorem* vffjVvrt 
^ 1 — “ " - *•— "Trticularlv the case or tut vat- 


Sp. oh Cast ami Hill ai Mar., Particularly the cate of tut val- 
orem duties. dh| Edin. Rev. XLII1. 76 Silk goods are to 
he freely admitted . . on payment of an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent, 1866 Crump Banking iv. 88 Cheques drawn out 
of the United Kingdom are . . required to have ad valorem 
foreign stamps. 

Advance (idvons) v. Forms : 3-6 avaunoe, 
3 5 avaunsa, (4 avonol), 4-7 avanoe, 5 avanse 
(awawas -SV.), g-6 advaunoa, 6 avawnoa (a* 
wanoe Sc.), fi- advanoa. [a. OFr. avance-r, avan • 
eit-r:— pop. L abanlal-re , f. late 1.. abante (Fr. 
mvanl) away before, f. ab off, away+jwi/* before. 
The form advance , due to mistaking initial a for 
a representative of L. ad, as in a{d)venture, oc- 
casional in !5-i6th c. French (in which, the d 
being mute, it was merely an artificial spelling) 
has been established in Eng. as a permanent perver- 
sion of the word. So in advantage . See Ai>- 2.] 

I. To move forward in place. 

1. traits. To move, put, or push (a thing) for- 
ward. Also fig. 

1509 Hawks Fait. FI. xxxin. xvJL Hi* slave he did agaynst 
me advaunce. s6n Hey wood Gold. At* »«• »■ 48 Brauely 
aduance your strong orbicular shields. 1887 Milton / . 

1i. 68s Execrable shape, That dar*st, though grim and ter- 
rible, advance Thy miscreated Front athwart my way. 17*8 
Pope Iliad xi. 7Ji Wl»o spread their bucklers, and advance 
their spears. 1844 Diskaki i Coningthy yi. v. a io 'Jlic sofa 
which Sidonia had advanced to the middle of the room. 
1875 H. Koosaa Safer h. Grig. Bible ix. (ed. j) 386 Man has 
advanced the frontier of physical sciem e. 

+ b. reji. To move (oneself) forward. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 19/a, I shal avaunce me and goo 
tofoit you into galvlee. a ijal Skrlton Btnore of Court e 88 
AuaunceyouraeTfetoaproche. *810 Holland Camden ’ j B rit . 
(1637)60 He . . avanced himsclfe before theenslgne* on foot. 

2. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To move or 
go forward ; to proceed. 

IJi) Douglas AS neu vi. x. 116 Agane retiirnis he, and thay 
iUance. 1607 Shams. Cor. 1. hr. as Aduance, braue Titus. 
1643 Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. v6t After we were advanced 
into this noble and altogether wonderful crypt. 1703 Db 
Fob Voy, round World (1840) 330 lliey had by swim- 
ming and wading together advanced about a mile. 1833 
1C Ktr.HTi.it y Hist. Eng. II. 43 The duke of Norfolk, as 
general of the royal forces, advanced to Doncaster. x86o 
Tyndall Glacier 1 1. § to. 65 l*he crevasses as I advanced 
became more deep and frequent. 

3. intr. fig. To go forward or make progress in 
life, or in any course. 

a 1704 IockkVI.) They who would advance In knowledge 
• . should not take words for real entities. 1773 Johnson in 
Boswell (Routl.)xxv. 334 As a man advances ui fife, he gets 
what is better than admiration,— judgment. 1863 Kuhkin 
Sesame 107 He only is advancing in life, whose heart is get- 


pjgs but with accompanying demoostnutoo. 

' U- To move forward in time. 

1, tram. To make earlier (an event or date) ; to 
hftfttttb accelerate. 

$q$t Caxton Myrrour 111. x. *53 They ahregge their dayes 
aodauaunce their deth. 1343 Chalomek tr. Broom. Marine 
Bat. G «ii b, Elde and horenes which his own wilful! stadia 
awfunced to him before his tytne. i8ti Tourneus Ath. 
Trag. v. ii. S49 All the wealthie benefits My death ad nances 
you. 1834 J. Aseorr A tapoleon xxxvii, (1853) I. 369 To ad- 
vance the moment when the public rights of Europe*, will 
be definitely established. 

8. To make earlier the date of a payment ; to 
pay before it is legally clue, lienee, to pay or j 
lend on security, either real or personal, of future j 
re-imbursement. 

*•78 * Seer. Sent. Moneys (18 >1' 63 For interest and gra- 
tuity for advancing the Duchess of Portsmouth’s quarter . . 

33 dales /13 $t. yt tin Carkv Guide to Funds 37 The 
lUnk advanced ,£400,000 more to government. t88a 
Charter-party , One third tobe advanced in cash, on account 
of Freight, if required on signing Bill of landing. Mod. The 
pawnbroker declined to advance move than 3 shillings on 
the article. 1 will advance him £ 30 on your note-of-hand. 

b. absol. with on. 

1866 Crump Banking iii.84 Dock-warrant and bills of lading 
are frequently advanced on. 

III. To move upward. 

9 . trans. To raise or lift up. lit. and fif. arch. 

1473 Bk. of Nobleste <1860) aa Put forthc your© silf, avauns- 

ing youre corngeoos hertis to werre. 1313 Douglas sEneis v. 
iv. 134 Tharc happy chance So son the hreisti* of the vtheris 


iv. >34 Tharc happy chance So son the hreiatis of the vtheris 
awance |u. r. avance]. x6so Shahs. Temp. 1. ii. 408 The 
fringed Curtains of thine eyes aduance. 1804 Hkywood 
Guuaik. 111. 156 Advancing his wife from the earth. 1807 
PoTTf.x Autiq, ef Greece 111. ix. (1713) 78 The signal to Sc 
given . . was a Purple Coat, which was to be advanc’d in 
the Air. 171a Pont Messiah 35 See lofiy Lebanon his head 
advance. 1014 Wohmsworth Wh. Gflcof Ryl. 111. 1 s8 At need 
he stood, advancing high The glittering, floating Pageantry. 

10 . trans. To raise or promote (a person) in 
rank or office, to prefer. Hence gen. To put in a 
better or more advantageous position. 

1097 K. Glow:. n And Whet hym, bat, )ef her of wrl 
auaunsed he were To scldc more god to Home. 1366 M aum- 
drvilk v. (1839) 38 Whan the Soudan will avance any 
worthi Knvghte, ne make the him an Amyralle. 1461 83 
Lib. Nig. Gotti, in I/ouseh. Ord. (1700) 50 The King’s grace 
avaunceth these preeats and clerks by prebends, churches, 
etc. 1538 F.i.vor in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 1. 143 111 . 115 My 
saide l*ord Cardinal . . advauncid me to be Clerk of the 
Counsayle. 1376 Tiivnnk in Auimatlv. (1865) 113 Good 
vertue hym advanced above the rest t. 161 x Hihlk Esther 
iii. 1 Ahasuerus . . aduanred him, and set his seate aboue 
all the princes. >667 Milton F. I., viii. 148 Determin'd to 
advance into our room A Creature form'd of Earth. *7*8 
Young Love of Lame 111. *1757) 106 The man thats nearest, 
yawning, they advance. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. 
lx. 314 His eagerness to advance his family may well have 
offended others. 

tb. construction transposed. Obs. 

ifiaj W. L’Ihlk Testim. A ntiq. Pref., Oswald avoided out nt 
the most notable Churches the Clarkes, and advanced the 
same places with men of the order of Monkes. 

O. refl. To push oneself forward in rank or station. 

1343 Ayeub. 8a Hy ne hcncheh ne studied bote ham seine 


1343 Ayeub. 8a Hy ne hcncheh ne studied bote ham seine 
to auonci. 1473 Bk. of Nobletse (i860) 46 They olway a- 
vaiinsid hem forthe withe the formost. 13^3 Homilies il 
( 1859) 480 It shall make us not to avaunce ourselves before 
our neighbour. 

U. Law. To provide for children, especially in an- 
ticipation of the provisions of a settlement or will. 

1411 Sir T. Lanukforde in E. E. Wills (i88aj 17 And it 
fall© hat sche deie, or scheo be a-vauncyd, fmn wi le y hat 
pc forxcyd C:|i. be don for my uowlc. 1374 tr. Littleton, 
Tenures 55 b, Shee shall hauc nothing in the remenaunt for 
that . . she is sufficiently© ndvaunced. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s. v. Hotchpot , I f a child advanced by the father, do after 
his father's decease challenge a child's part with the rest. 

+ 12.^. To extol, to magnify (in words), refl. 
To boast. Obt. Cf. Avaunt, Vaunt. 

1413 I.ydt.. Fylgr. Senate in. iii. (1483) 31 Ful wel myght 
the bother suauncen hym selT, and scyn that n! other both- 
ers had nought so moth flesshc hangynge in theyr bowses. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 367/1 He had no more wylle to 
auaunce hym. e 1336 Frith Disput Fnrgat. (1809) 133 Bless 
the I ami ; praise and advance him for ever. 1331 Robinson 
tr. More’s Utopia (M q) 44 You shall in vaine aduaunce your 
selues of executing iusticc vpon fellons. 1933 J9r. Hali. Hard 
Texts 477 Thou advances! thyselfe to be aa that glorious 
Cherub which covereth the Ark of God. x8le Trr. Tavlom 
Worthy Commun. L 9 5. 97 I^t no man advance the preaching 
of the word of God, to the disparagement. . oftheSoaraiuenfS. 

+ 18. To raise in amount or number, increase. Obs. 

1378 Iamsardk Ftramb. Kent (1836) 371 Lanfironc ad- 
vaunced the number of the Monkes from jo to 14a 1833 
Fuller Pisgah Sight iv. iv. 66 What a maos of money might 
he have advanced Tor himaelfe. 

14. To raise in rate or price. 

>691 Petty FolitArith. Iv. 67 The Rent of land Is ad- 
vanced by reason of Multitude of People. Mod. The Book 
of England has advanced the rate of discount to j*/* 

15. intr. To rise in price. 

tMi Daily Newt 19 Aug. 7/1 Brash Light shares advanced 
in a prominent manner . , Indian Rupee/Paper has fraction* 
ally advanced. / 

+ 16. intr. To be over in amohnt ; to be in ex- 
cess. (Cf. It. avantare.) Obs. 

S Woeth Dial qf Princes f 1382) «6 To speake tniely, in 
houses there u more offence in that that Avaunceth 
> that that wanteth. xfies Sn A. Shf.rley Trent, to 
Persia {i$i$ 71 All his Goods and I-ands, shmild be mild, for 


Sesame 107 He only ie advancing in life, whose heart is get- 
ting softer, whose blood warmer. 18A6 Crump Banking i. 
«4 We are surprised that neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
advanced further than they did (commercially). 

4. trans. To forward any process or thing that 
is in course ; to further, promote, help on, aid 
the success, completion, or perfection of. 

rtsgo Ameren Knots 136 Del let swuSett auaunced A 
Unbred hit, hot is onlich etude. 1097 R. Gloul. 503 Thine 
cause . . We auauncieth. b|m Gower Conf. 1 1 1. 187 Wherof 
men ought ensainplc take The gode lawes to avaunce. c 1400 
Pallad. m Hush. 1. U44 Thi bakhous therwith all thou maist 
avance. <338 Starkey England 3 To study to maynteyn and 
avaunce the wele of thy* same your cun trey. 1833 Culpepper 
Riverius To Reader, All which wfl very much advance the 
cure. 1799 Wellesley Detp. 90 He advanced his hostile 
preparations. 1838 Kane Arctic Expior. I. so The officials 
. . vied with each other In efforts to advance our views. 

6. refl. and intr . Of a process or thing in course : 
to go on towards completion or perfection. 

1844 Milton Esiucat. (1788) 1. 140 If there were any secret 
excellence . .(these ways would] give it fair opportunities to 
advance itself by. 18SB Tennyson To F. D. Maurice 39 
How gain in life, a* life advances, Valour and charity more 
and inoref 1873 Pontnum Mmial/ca iv. 38 From 1530 to 
1340 the art constantly advanced in this duchy. 1879 C. 
Hibrh in Cassell’s Tochn. Ednc. IV. 117/1 Tightened up with 
screws as the work advances. 

6. To put forward (a statement, suggestion, or 
claim) for notice or acceptance ; to put forth, to 
bring forward ; to offer, propose, present. 

sgogHAWKS Past.Pl xii. v, Evermore 1 h*y [poets] do to them 
avaunce N urture, manor, and al genty Incs. 1883 J . Spencer 
Prepk. 39 They presently become considerable, are advanced 
the common Subjects of Discourse. 1899 Bentley Pkataris 
The very learned Mr. DodwelJ has advanced some other Ar- 
guments. 1718 J. Chamikslavne Retig. Philos, (1730) II. 
*ul 9 45 It may be solely advanced that there falls about 
ao inches of Rain yearly, stag Southey All for Lorn ix. 
Wkfc VII. 007 Claus to him as thy Bondsmsp thou Const 
never more advance. 1848 Rusjum Mod* Painters 1 . 1. l i 


Indian Kupeoj 


Light shares at 
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the satisfaction of those men • . If anything advanced* it 
should be giuen to his ch j wmii 

nf. To advantage. 

+ 17. trans. To advantage, benefit, profit (any 
ond). Obs. 

■ c 1388 Chaucse /W. 346 Itmaynot avance, As for todelen 
with no awiche ponrsillc. 

+18. intr. To be advantaged; to benefit, profit. Obs. 

*1440 Cokwotds Dauner 165 in E, P. P, 45 In lor any cas 
that may be tyde, Scholl non ther of a venae. 

Admo8 (*dva*ns), sb. [partly a. Fr. avance, 
n. of action, f. avancer, partly snbst use of Eftg. 
vb. ; see prec.] 

I. A going forward, onward, or upward. 

1. The action of going forward or onward ; for- 
ward motion ; progression (in space). Also ellipt. 
The order (bugle-call) to move forward. 

a tint Clarendon il.) The manner of the enemy’s advance. 
s8ig Scott Lord of lelss v. xx, When, in retreat or in ad- 
vance, The serried warriors move at once. 1838 Hawthorns 
Fr. 9 Hal. Jmls. (18731 1. 4 This my first advance into 
French territory. 1888 Queen's Regal. 4 Ord. Army 1 1 131 
When the train Is ready to proceed the Advance will he 
sounded. 

2. fig. Onward movement in any process or 
coune of action ; progress. 

*888 Pkpys Diary (1877) V. 333 Thence to Cooper's, and 
saw his advance on my wife’s picture. 1731 Johnson Ram- 
bler N o. 147 P 3, I made very quick advances in different 
kinds of learning. 1833 Tennyson Maud 1. 1. vii, These 
are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind. 1839 
Buckle in FraseFs Mat. May 509 Who. among our living 
writers, had done most for the advance of knowledge. 

b. A step forward, a degree of progress actually 
accomplished. 

i860 Dickens Lett. ( 1880) II. 1 10 It is a very great advance 
on all your former writing. 

3. A personal approach ; a movement towards 
closer acquaintance or understanding ; an overture. 

1678 DavDKN All for Love iv. (R.)Th’ advance of kindness 
which I made, was feign’d. 1890 Land. Gat. mmdccxxx/x 
The Pupe’s Ministers think there have already been Ad- 
vances enough made on their side. i8ee Wellesley Desf. 
xi 8 The Resident has prudently rejected every advance of 
this nature. 1840 Macaulay Freak. Gt. in Ess. >1877)690 
Frederic had some time before made advances towards a 
reconciliation with Voltaire. 

4. A rise in amount, value, or price. 

*677 Yarmanton Eug. Improv. 153 J*hcre would be ten 
thousand pound per annum advance in the Kings Customs 
yearly. 1886 Crump Banking vii. 155 An advance in the 
Bank of England rate A discount. s8Ba Daily News 33 Aug. 
7/1 Austrian Gold Rente showing an advance of X per cent. 

+ 5 . An elevation ; a rise (in snacc). Obs. rare. 

1633 Lkntranol Chas. /, 137 The Communion Table . . 
placed at the East end, upon a graduated advance of ground. 

II. A putting forward. 

+ 6. The action of forwarding ; furtherance ; Ad- 
vancement. Obs. 

1308 -1896 in Set. fr. Hart. Mise. (*703! 413 The «nd for 
which they at first were chosen, viz. l ne advance of their 
protector’s interest. 

1 7. The putting forward of statements ; the state- 
ment put forward ; assertion, allegation. Obs. 

1899 Bentley Phalaris 335 Mr. U.’s advances upon this 
Topic. 

8. Payment beforehand or in anticipation ; pay- 
ment on security of future Te-imburscment. lienee, 
a sum of money so furnished, a loan. 

1881 Neville Plato Rediv. 8x Who may Imploy their Ad- 
vance to better profit eUawhere. 1737 Arbuthnot John 
Bull 104 We have something by way of advance. 1737 
Swift Wks. 1735 III. 1. 153 A week’s wages advance. 1768 
Bukke A git. W. Hastings Wks. 184a IL x88 Thcadvame 
to the company's use of a sum of money, amounting to fifty 
thousand pounds. 1886 Crump Banking iii. 84 Life assur- 
ance policies are almost invariably objected to aa security 
for advance*. 

III. A being forward. 

8. The state or position of being before, to the 
front, or above ; precedence, anticipation. Usually 
in adv. phr. In advance ; &. Of place. In front, 
ahead ; D. Of time, beforehand ; c. In the posi- 
tion of having advanced money on account. Also 
prep. phr. In advance of : Before, in front of, ahead 
of, bevomi. 

s888 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 11 Much in advance of the 
rates of goods. i«i Young Night Th. vii. 89 Men perish 
in advance, as if the sun Should set ere noon. 1781 Smol- 
lett Gil Bias x. vii. (i8nai III. 143, I paid the next year's 
annuity per advance. 1788 Jkkfhrsom Writings (1859) II. 
3 Without this supply, Mr. Grand would have bean In ad- 
vance for the United State*. i8fti Rubkin Mod. Peunters 
(1856) IV. v. v. | as. 6s Which 1 could not refer toin advance 
without anticipating all my other illustrations. i8De Tv*. 
dall Glaciers 1 . 1 >. x As wood opens in advance of a wedge 
driven into it. 1889 Huxley in Sel Opin. ax Apr. 484/fc 
Hutton was in advance of the geological speqihtion cf his 
ta na. 

IV. +10. One whohas been advanced to office. 
(Prob. for Fr. avanclJ) dps. ran. 

1498 Dives * Pauper (W. de \Vorde) nr. xxiv. xoi/a Pa- 
trons lynde foil oft# ther auaunces foil unkynde to them fa 
foil proud e. 

V. Comb, and Attrib. advaaoc(d>-guard f -a 
guard before or in front of the main body of an 
army; advatooe -money, -payment -A dvaRci 
sb, 9; advanoc-proota, -aheetta, parts of a forth- 
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coming worit applied previously to its publication t 
a th a ne e *aeceemt % -JreigkLt tc. 

sfo Z^nA Goa. moexliv. 4 Troops of tht two Armies, who 
MtlMAdwHMUiMnk lyn /rtf. mmtadcrxi, t IV 
woo* Ftstoles which the French weae to per him for w * j 
tf Advance-money. CM Powei Handy***: a*. Bkt. 91 
Advance sheet* . . supplied elsewhere previous to puMfca- 
Uoft, generally for Cmuluneoui reproduction. «0j0 Ban* 


Uon, gxneratty for simultaneous Sraroductfon. Cjt Bam* 
cwrrffW. K Ill, «. 435 Virginia vokintcfrs formed die 
advance-guard. iMo Paper* Print. Trad* JmL No. js, 
•f The puttee, advance-proof* at which we have Men. 

Adnncmblo (&dva‘ns&bl\ a. t(&, £f. Aiv. 
vanoi v. + -able.] Capable of being advanced* 
put forward, or promoted 

i6g6 J banks Fvlnesse 0/ Christ 37 The gnaleat height of 
honour* and power, that the humane nature li advanceable. 
*§ff Halk Prim. Ortg. Man. att Animal* are a d va n ceable 
lip Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfection. 

AftTMOBd (ftdvcrnst), ppl. a. [f. Advance v. 

V«*J 

X. Moved forward, standing or being to the 
front; esp. in military phr. advanced guard (see 
Advance sb. \.\ post, works. 

typg Hotham In Nkxdas’s Disf. <1845) II. 11 The French 
ships were seen by our advanced Frigates. itw Scott 
LadyqfL. ii« xaxiv, With foot advanced, and blade half-bared. 
s%a Macaulay HuK Eng. IV, 98 The advanced guard of 
theEnglish army. 2870 Forty: in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
138/1 * Advanced-works ' are those which are occasionally 
added to the ordinary works of a permanent front. 

2 .fig. Far on in life or time, or in any course of 
action, or march of ideas. 

1534 La Bkrnbrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel (2946) Piyb, In 
the most highest trees the force of wyndcs is most aduanced. 
idei Draw Voy. Medit. (1868) PreC 19 He had attained a 


26*3 Wain 
e him ad- 


. avanced with 


▲dvaaoemant (ct-dvu-nsment). Forms: 3-6 
avaunoe- ; 4-6 a trance-; 6 avaunse-, advaunoe- ; 
6- advancement, [a. Fr. avanccmmt , f.avattter: 
see Advance and -Kent.] The action or fact of 
advancing. 

1 . The raising of any one to a higher rank or 
position ; promotion, preferment. 

sew R. Glouc. 31a He ief hym such aueunoement as he 
wolde. 1330 R. ISrunnk Ckron. xoiOn ofor wise he aalle haf 
auancemcnL 4413 Lvrra. Pylgr. Sotvle iv. xxxiii. (1483) 8a 
They coueyte nought to be neyhe the kyng for no corrupts 
cause ne hope of auaunceinent. agpp Tiivnnk A aim adv. 
(i860 04 You Reme to attribute the advancements of the 
Pooka to William de la poole. t6oe Shako. Howl. 111. ii. 
6a Nay, do not thinke I flatter : For what aduancement 
may I hope from theef sfltfo Milton Fret Cotunnu. 440 
The Civil Rights and Advancements of every Person accord- 
ing to his Merit, syee Luttsell Britf Eel. (1837) IV. 661 
Mr. Ryley'e advancement to lira excise. 

Eng. I Imm. 3 His hopes of advancement in England failing, 
Swift returned to Ireland. 

2 . Law. The promotion of children in life, espe- 
cially by the application beforehand of property or 
money to which they are prospectively entitled under 
a settlement or will ; also the property so applied. 

1411 Sib T. Langrforde in E. E, Wills { 1883} 17 pc Silver 
here-of spendyd to la avauncement of lucie. my dowter. 
1574 tr. Litimtam , Tenures 55 b, Shoe shall nave nothing 
in the remenaunt for that , . she is sufficiently* sdvaunced to 
whiche advaun cement shee agreeth. a sflsf Bacon (J.) The 
jointure or advancement of the lady, was thetWrapart of 
the principality of Wales. 196I Hlackmtomb Comm . II. 
517 But if tha estates so given them, byway of advancement, 
are not quite equivalent to the other shires, the children so 
advanced shell now have so much as will midis them equal. 

f8. Extolment, lauding; vaunting. Obs. 

1330 R. Bsunns Ckron. 196 What tyme or whan I mad 
auancmnmt with W alone to fight. 1M4 Bfcon Con. Prof, 
tk tMuAxt+i) 16 To seek the glory ofGod, the aveitcement 
of Ms biased name. «fi*8 Sis T. Brownb pseud. Ep. evj 
Thus Is it also esteemed no small advancement unto this 

4. The helping forward of anything is proem 
toward completion ot perfection ; furtherance, pro- 
motion x improvement 

'USB RasnmoN tn Herds Utopia .13 For the a uao uos- 
meat and commoditie of the pubUque wealth, sgfo Fuctk- 


idol Draw Voy. Medit. (1868) P ret 19 He hod attained a 
very advanced period of lire. 1046 SiaT. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 
1. vii. 95 Our advanced beliefs ora not to be built upon dic- 
tates. 1776 Ginnon Orel. * F. 1. 336 Avery advanced season 
of life, illf# Mill Logic in. xi. | s (1868) 51a The most ad- 
vanced truths of mathematics. 2863 Kemble Resid. Georgia 
74 The season is too little advanced. 1879 .Standard 9$ 
Apn, He is an advanced Liberal. 

1 8. Promoted. Obs. 

ia6o Fortkscuk Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 137 The Clerks 
of nU Chapell that have Wifes, or be not avau nayd. x68z 
Drvdrn Abs. * A tbit. 11. 48 Pamper'd Corah when ad- 
vanced to court. 

+ 4 . Raised, elevated (physically'). Obs. 

1576 Gascoigne Princely Pleas. (1821) <j Six Tmmpeters 
hugely advanced, much exceeding the common stature of 
men. 1596 Srawita F. O. 11. i. 03 To see the Rcdcrowte thus 
udvauncca hye. 1604 Lomond* Obserr. on C.rsars Comm. 
133 That all men performc their directions with their pikes 
aduanced. Mi. .ton P. L. 1. 536 Th‘ Imperial ensign, 

which full high advanc’t Shon like a meteor. 1693 Vain 
Insolency 0/ Rome 35 The people could observe hun ad- 
vanced a Cubit above the earth. 

6. Raised (in amount), increased. 

*7* e Cowrx* Lett. 83 Nov. Wks. 1876’, xaa The advanced 
pnee of groin. 

f 6. Set off to advantage. Obs. 

*384 Pmilvot Kxamin. A Writ. (1812) 389 Thou woUldst 
have churches well furnished with altars . . avanced with 
lights and tapers. 


| wooo ia.BIHs Orb* LetA a sau III. u As touching «M 
** ^| M CTji («A}TWBo3tosqf 
tha Proftcfence and Aduanoement of Laamlng, aifi Bkam^ 
hall Cornier. Bps. xL 934 Ceraamufes ari advaaesmeats of 
Qrdar, daoopcy, modesty, stsu 'Wmmtm S er m on s t. x.(B.) 
Tb> joint advoocement of dm virtue and the happiness of 

+ oTa going forward, fit. and Jig. Obs . See 
AdTAVOB 1, 2 . 

* tf|» Swift (J;) This refinement makes dally advance- 
ments, and. 1 hope, in time will raise our language to tha 
utmost perfection. 18x7 Ias. Mill Brit. India 11. v. iv. 490 
They retired upon the brisk advancement of the grenadiers, 
alas McCulloch. Pol Econ. 1. 10 The advance mem of nations 
in civilisation. 

0 . Advancing or advanced condition. 

1703 Smbaton Edyttme Light ko. f iti [!) gave an account 
of the advancement of our works, tflsfi Hawthorns Amor. 
Mete-Bks. (18/9) IL 139 We have water-melons in good 
advancement. 

1 7 . The advancing or putting forward of a state- 
ment or assertion. Obs. 

iggs Thynnb Ded. Chancer In Animadv. (1865) App. as 
Very remyite in the settyng forthe or avancement . . of the 
histories tnerof. 

+ 8. The advancing or paving beforehand of 
money: payment iu advance. Obs. See Advance j^. 9. 

1640 Evrlvn Mem. (1857) HI. 47 The Common Council 
rcuuiro double security*, of this last advancement 

Idnnoer (tfrdvamsaj). Also 6 avatmoor, 
avanoor. [f. Advancb v. + -anL] He who or that 
which advances. 

1 . Oue who moves (a person or thing) forward 
, or upward ; a. physically {obs .) ; b. to higher rank 

or station (obs .) ; 0. to a better or more advanta- 
geous oondition ; a promoter. 

imB Lblamd l tin. I. 40 This old Mounsun Is in a manor 
thenrst avauncer of his Family. 1548 Hall Ckron ., Hen. 
VII anno x 1 (K.) Suche os houe bene eyders and auauncere 
of Perkyns foolishe enterprice. 16x0 Holland Camden’s 
Brit . 1. ao8 Revolting from King Edward his advancer most 
ingratsfully. xfigp Fullss Holy War v. xxix (1840) 99$ 
(Thiefest mover nnd advancer of this war. 1741 MmoLicrox 
Cicero (174a) HI. ff 10. 183 You will find me, not one|y the 
favoter, but the advancer of your dignity. il§6 Emerson 
Eng. Traits 28 Navigation . . is the must potent advancer 
of nations. 

1 2 . One who extols or lauds ; an extoller, sup- 
I>orter. Obs. 

a xgffi Ei.yot Let. In Gevemonr (1836) a86 The boasters 
and advancers of the pompous authority of the Bishop of 
Rome. 1656 Tram Expos. Rem. iv. 16(1868)497/1 Paul was 
a great advancer of the grace of C.od. 2677 Hale Prim. 
Ortg. Man. 10 The. Supposition of Epicurus, . . and his Ad- 
vancer, Gassendus. 

1 8. Rhet. Amplification, auxesis, or climax. Obs . 

1389 PumtNHAM Eng. Poesit (1869)226 We coll this figure 

by the Greelce originaTl the Auancer or figure of encreosa 
because euery woitl that b spoken is one of more weight 
then another* 

4 . One who puts fenth (a statement) ; an asserter. 
1843 J. T. Coleridge in Stanley Life etf Arnold II. L 00 
. A confident advancer of his own opinions. 

8. One, who gives (money) before it is legally 
due, or who lends it for any purpose. 

0x733 North Lives af Norths III. 167 The goldsmiths, 
who gained by the melting trade, were advancers to the 
Treasury. 1748 Richardson Clariisa (181 1) VI. 363 She 
mistrusted, that I was the advancer of the money. 

6. A second branch of a buck's horn. 

1496 Bk. of St. A Ikons d ij. Two braunchcafy rate pawmyd 
he must have And four avauncers. 1731 Chammkrs CycL, 
Advancer ; among hunters, is one of the starts, or branches 
of a buck’s attire, between the back antler and tha palm. 
x8ap Griffith Cuvier’s Anita. Kingd. 85 Additional ad- 
vancers and spiUers, or snogs on the anterior and posterior 
parts of the palm. 

Ad vancing (&dvcrnsig), vbl. sb. [f. Advance 
V. + -1NG 1 .] Moving forward, or forwarding ; pro- 
motion, advancement. (Now mostly gerund ial, 
imvarious senses of Advance.) 

xj88 On •) Articles In Wyclips Wks. >8;v HI. 470 Tem- 
porals avxunsyng of sum one man. <4x3 Lvdg. Pylgr. 
Sotvle 1 l xlv. (1859) 5* For theyr fyers condydons of pro wide 
auancynge they ben caste a bak in to enddes dampnsdon. 
2541 Barnks wks. (1573) 343/i The practyxyngand aduaunc- 


ing of Idolati . 

auansing of the deflens of oure euntre. xfigg Gooas /fr. 
brcii'x i. 5. 37 He did not usurp U by a prouaadvandng of 
himself. Mod. The fact of your advancing such strange 
opinions hinders us from advancing your cause. 

Advancing (ddvernsin),///. a. Tf. Advance v. 
4- -ing*.] Moving forward, approaching, progress- 
ing, increasing. 

xiox Southey Tkalmba vi. xxvili. Wks. IV. 333 And un- 
veil'd women bade the advancing youth, Come merry-make 
with them 1 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. H. 50 Advancing 
age had made no essential change in his character. x86* H. 
b fencer First Print, l i. • a (1875) * With advancing poli- 
tical opinion has come still greater restriction of imperial 
power. , Mod. Heedless of the advancing tide. 

A&vaneingly (ddva-nsiqli), adv. Tf. pree. + 
-LT^.J In u T ptavitncuig manner ; with onward 


Wks. (1573) 343/1 The pmetysynaand 
:rv. 1549 CombL Scott (1873) a The 
the defiena or oure euntre. sfigg G 


and aduaunc- 
Hie cotitaaual 
g Googs He - 


Advancing (ftdvcrnsin),///. a. Tf. j 
+ -ing 8.] Moving forward, approachin 


c 2879 Proctor Eafamse y Heaven (2877) 158 Thecomata 
of short period travel advmnchigiy. x8la Centemf. Rev. Jotu 
S35 They are ad vancingly important In tha order ham stated. 

AdWn cdVB, *< rare—, [improp. f. Acwaskhv. 
4 - * Tendmg to advanee or promote.' Craig 




ADVAJTTAOX. 

I titftlt Oh. [wmcm. rcfadijoningal 
want, Avaunt vJl To vaunt boast 

tAdvant, *.* Obs. [a mfaahioofog of avant. 
AvAUNvv.fi, avaunt adv. Ibrwiurd.1 To advanee. 
■flog Chafmam Alt Feeiee 187a I. xjiThan with a B«tK 
regard aduant mine aye With boMnos on bar voria vfeaomfe.> 

Advantage (ddva*nttd^). Forms : 461* 
vmantago, aranUge (Sc. awawntago, awan- 
tago) ; 6- advantage, [a. Fr. avautagt, t avasst 
forward + -age ; the cognate Romance farms point 
to the word as already formed in late L. as *ban- 
itUicum, The occasional MFr. corrupt spelling 
a(d)vanlagt 9 as if from L. ad- t has been perma- 
nently adopted in Eng. ; see Advangk v. The original 
survives in the aphetic form * vantage , , vcmtagc\ 

I. Superior position. 

1 . The position, state, or circumstance of being 
in advance or ahead of another, or having the 
better of him in any respect ; superior or better, 
position; precedence, superiority, esp. in contest 
or debate. 

tggs R. Bmunne Ckron. 314 Tha auantaga set so Mo 
That thou may gyuo with right, whan thou wills ft how. 
XJ93 Gowks Cenf. IIL 029 And whan they wisto their 
avountage, They fell anone unto the chacc. IJU Lo. Bkk* 
nkrs Froissart I. cxciv. syo Ther they had a great aduant- 
age. xfoa Rooers N matnan 29 What rescue hath tha dry 
stubble against the advantage of fire. 269a Ray Disc. iu. . 
(173a) 33 The Advantage or Height of all the dry Land* 
ifgi Johnson Rambler No. 277 F j When the snuuteat ad-, 
vantage was gained against mo in dispute. 1781 Gibson 
Deck 4 F. III. 63 Thp Gauls maintained their advantage. 
2820 Cole m doe Friend (2869) 00 The advantage given to 
the opponents of Christianity. 1849 Macaulay Hut. Eng. 

1. 115 When the war had Inked a year, the advantage was 
decidedly with the Royalists, 
b. To have, gain, get, give advantage ef t aver 
(an obs.) ; superiority over. Also techn. To have 
the advantage o/ka (tenon) : To have a penonol 
knowledge that is not reciprocal. 

2962 B econ Sick Man’s Satve (1844) 146 Let his enemy 
the devil have none avantage of him. c 1600 Shako. Sennets 
lxiv. 6, 1 have seen the hungry ocean gain Advantage on the 
kingdom of the shore. 1603 Gsrknwky Tacitus xu. viiL 
(idea) 164 In skilfUlnesae of the oountrey [Corse tocus] hauing 
the eduantage on vs. s6sx Bible a Cer. il xt Lest Satan 
should gat an eduantage of vs. 2700 Luttrbll Brief Ret. 
(1857* IV. 704 The Sweden have had an advantage against' 
the Muscovites. 1779 Sheridan Rivals v. u. (1873) 04 You> 
have the advantage 01 me, I don't remember ever to nave had 
the honour. 1823 M ms Austbn Pride Pnd. it. 4 You may 

l have the advantage of your friend, and introduce Mr. Blng- 
ley to her, 1869 J. Martimkau Ess. IL 215 Unbelief has 
no advantage over belief. 

fo. To be at, upon, advantage \ in 1 favourable 
position. Obs. 

*378 Barbour Bruce xi. *88 We sail be at awantage that. 
2923 Douglas Musis xu. xL xta Thou .. Wolkys at auan- 
tsge on the wod grene. 2696 in Buried s Diary (1828) I. 
89 Some had dined and were upon an advantage, 
t d. With poss. pron. At mv, his, etc. advantagei 
In a position where one has the advantage or supe- 
riority. Obs. Cf. Above C 2 . 

>378 Barbour Bruce vi. 66 Sue that we flail ay St out 
avantage be. c t«86 Cli aUcrr FrankL T. 44 Ix»ke who that 
is most pacient in love. He Is at his avantage al above, rigid’ 
Hymns te Virg. (1667)81 Whanne age hap us at his auaunc- 
age. 2478 Caxton Jason 77b, That they sholde elec him 
ir they founde him at their auantRge. - ' 

2 . In 7'etwis, when the two sides have gained' 
the equal number of points or games known ag 
Deuce, the next point or game is reckoned as 
ailvantags or vantage (i.e. temporary superiority) 
to the side winning it. Hence at/rib. in advan* 
tags game , set. Also Jig. 

e 2842 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 2847, 10 For If the Scrip-, 
ture be for reformation, and antiquity to boot, it is but on' 
advantage to the down, It is no winning cast. ifoH. H. 
Gibbs (Note) In matches, advantage sets are played ; ana 
then, when the players are at my 1 5 games all, either must 
win two games nsnning in order to win the set. x88e Daily 
Tel. to July eh The first was an advantage sett, and in 
playing off I«awvord won by 4 to aw 
f 9 . A place of vantage ; esp. a rising ground 
an elevation ; - Vantage-ground. Obs. See III. 

1386 Chaucer Man 0/ L. T. 48 Such place as thought hem 
avountage For here entent. £R4S§ Wyntown Cron, viil 
xxxvL 33 Had he rurncht fowndyn in mare by Ane Awawn- 
tage, he nad bene dede. 2624 Raleigh Hist. World il 41s 


Shunei . . holding bimmlfe upon the advantage of r moun- 
tain-side. 2833 Stafford Pac. Hib. xvL (1821) 387 A Plat- 
forme was made upon a ground of advantage (not fame 
from the Campe). 2699 Fuller Holy Warm, xxvii. U840) 
166 J'^gypt b a low levetODuntry* except room fewadvaptageq 
which the Egyptians had fortifiedfor themselve^ 2663 Blair 
Autobiog. vil (2848) 96 Upon thh rebuke I drew my horn to 
an advantage. 

+ 4. A tune of. vantage, a favourable occasion* 
an opportunity, a * chance.' Obs. 

c xjPoChauckr Mane/L. T. 1 18 They cannot seen in that 
non avantage Ne in non other way, save marlage. c tone 
Destr. Trey xv. 70*1 But wirdw, pat b winked, waltb hnr 
avauntagb. xgSx T. N(ooton) Uv CmMn*s Intiit. iv. 137 
He was compelled to watch an aduauntago to taka Ms lourt 
nsy. rSps Shake. Wen. f Addn. 999 Make ties of tima, lOenet 
advantage slip, xfisf Fuller C 4 Met. n. 9 (They] Ue m 
catch, and wait Advantages one against soot her, ttkks 



ADVANTAGE, 
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ADVENT. 


Miitm P. L. ix. 1(1 Watches, no doubt, with gveedyhope 
to find Hie wish and beet advantage, us asunder. 

6. A favouring circumstance ; anything which 
gives one the superiority or tends to improve one’s 
position. (The opposite is disadvantage.) 

9483 Caxton Cato C ij, Euery man kepethandloueth better 
that which he acquire th wyih payn . . thenne that whych 
someth of auountaim. iM} Snarl Rick* 11 , in. iii. as lie 
vse th* aduantage of my Power. ifieyTomau. Four footed 


g hm advantage or superiority to a combatant ; 
fyv usually written vantage-ground. 

~ i Earle MUroeotut, isk 73 Hestai 


atom, than others on the advantage ground orrortuot. 

HUt. CoU. I. 17 The Bohemians stood 


stands taller on his 
aground of fortune. 


1607T0MBLL Four, 


Beasts (1673) 5joI He] compare th the wrath of Perseus stand' 
ing betwixt two advantages unto a Tiger betwixt two preys. 
1633 Fulls* Ch. Hitt, il ist This petition, though pre< 


1633 Fulls* Ch. Hitt, il ist This petition, though pre- 
tented with all advantage, found no other entertainment 
than delays, c sdfio Harr, late Farit, in St/. Hart. Mite. 
(1793) 400 What company of foot, and other advantages, 
it is not certainly known, 1796-8 Laity M. W. Montagus 

r 1 111 u. 1. » .1 j l:. 


Lett. I. xviii. 37 He needs not the advantage of his rank 
to appear chancing: 187a Reynolds John Bapt. i. ft x. 
»* He was himself possessed of all their advantages, while 
he is placed on a vantage-ground above them. 

b. To take ( the obs.) advantage of (by, at obi.), 
to make ends advantage of a thing : To use any 
favourable condition which it yields; to avail 
oneself of. Often in a bad sense : To seize an 
accidental or unintended opportunity of profiting, 
to overreach (a person). 

*») Gower Coof. III. ass He, that by her body wolde 
Take avauntage. 9998 Shahs. Merry Wives in. iii. > 16 To 
takean ill aduantage of his absence, 9698 Bonn* /term. 
cxliii. V. 851 Laban . . made advantages upon him, deluded 
him. i6eo Sanoexson Serm. Ad. Pop. 11. v. 153 He doth 
ampere antam, take all advantage as it were, and lay hold 
on every occasion to do that. 1837 Ibid. (1674) Pref. ft 10 
The Papists make a great advantage of these nome-diner- 
•nces. iftfift Power Exp. Philos. 1. 16 You may see them 
sometimes, ifyoti happily take the advantage. 17M Audi- 
ion Italy 6 Taking the Advantage of a Side-wind. 1817 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iii. 95 Inclined to make their 
advantage of his necessities. 1876 Freeman Norm. Com?. 
111 . 'Xii. 951 Here was material enough for the craft of 
William to take advantage of. 

0. To take any one at ( upon, on obs.) advantage : 
when the circumstances favour the taker, as by 
surprise, stratagem, etc. ; to surprise. To play 
upon advantage (obs.) : to cheat. 

*883 I-d. Burners Froissart 1 . xviii. 04 They wold liaue 
ben slayn, or taken at auauntage. 139a Warner A it ions 


upon the advantage-ground betwixt the Imperialists and 
Hague, a *74 cLuuwdon HUt. Rebell. Ilf. Ded. 10 On 
tat advantage-ground of being established by the Laws. 

W Phrase-key. At my, Ms a » d, be at a t e, gain, get, 
ghra a over I b, have a of 1 b, make a of 5 b, of * ft, play 
Ifimssci take a of 5b, take at a 5 c, tennis a a, to a 6 b, ft, 
to one’s a 6. 

AAratag* (#dvtmtftd$), v . ; also 5-6 avon- 
tags, 6 advauntage. [a. Fr. avantage-r, -ter, to 
cause advantage. For change from a- to ad- see 
Advance.] To do, bring, or be of, advantage to. 

1 . To give an advantage or superiority to, favour. 

1998 Basset Thtor. War ret iv. i. 117 Souldiers of great 
experience .. should be aduantaged in their payes. tftgo 
Fuller Pisgak Sight u xii. 38 Index, advantaged with 
the friendly City 01 Jerusalem. 1K4 E. Johnson T Vender* 
working' Prov. s jt Although Charles Town do not advan- 
tage such o’re-topping batteries as Boston doth. 1871 
Lowell Study Windows 96 Boston was also advantaged 
with the neighbourhood of the country's oldest College, 
fb. To place advantageously. Obs. 

i6g» Fuller PUgah Sight 11. iv. 1 is AH the cities of refiige 
on this side Jordan were advantaged on very high founda- 
tions. 166a — Worthies (1840) ill. 1x6 Advantaged for 
western voyages by its situation. 

t C. To set off to advantage. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) V. 303 How dress advan- 
tages women I 

2 . To further, promote, advance, contribute to the 
progress of (anything), 

1386 J. Hookes Giralauis Hist. fret, in Holinsh. II. %s/a 
Hereby he . . aduantaged the flight of his capteine. 1631 
Hobbes Gov. \ Sac. vi. ft 4. 113 It would no whit advantage 
the liberty of the subject. <rt68i Sir T. Browne Tracts 6 
Variously interspersed expressions from plants, elegantly 
advantaging the significancy of the Text 169a Wabhinu- 
tum tr. Milton's Def. Pop. ii. (18511 6* Nor do you much ad- 
vantage your cause by telling us Moses was a king. 183B 
Bright.?/. <18761 301 The agriculture of this country has 
been advantaged by the importation of reaping machines. 

1 8. To add to the amount or value of. Obs. 

1496 7 Plumfton Corr. >99, I have done good ther and 


AV vii. xxxvL (1619) 174 Howbeit, on aduantage plai'd u van t aged much wood and tymber. 1394 Shawl Rich. ///, 
Gynetta all this while. 1607 Hibson Whs. 1 . 430 The griping iv. iv. 393 Aduantaging their Loue [7 loan) with interest Of 
Nlmrods of the world reioyte in their taking men vpon ad- ten-times double gain or happiness. 1640 F u i lk k A bet R ediv.. 


ntmroas or the world reioyte in their taking men vpon ad- 
vantages. 1638 Br. Hall Occam. Medit. (1851) 17 It were 
woe with any of us all, if God should take us at advantages. 
*668 Sat) ley Mu/ 6 . Garden 11. ii. (1766)63 Your only way is 
to turn rook and play upon advantage. i8a6 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XXXIV. 330 Once it happened that the enemy 
look him at advantage. 

II. The result of a superior or better position. 
6. Benefit ; enhancement, improvement ; increased 
well-being or convenience ; resulting benefit. To 
onds advantage : to one’s benefit, beneficial to one. 

134a IlAMroux Pr. Cense. 1010 pat world was made to our 
most avantage. 1393 Gowkr Con/. 1 . 194 So can 1 see none 
avauntage. But allis lust, if she abide. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dicies 143 Wise men . . scmblably do auantage to 
other. *8Qfi Shaks. s Hen. IF, 1. L 07 ‘1 nose blessed feet. 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago. were nail'd, For our 
aduantage, on the bitter Crosse, life Milton P. L. xii. 
510 Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven To their own 
vile advantages shall turn Of lucre and ambition. 177a 
Junius Lett. Uviii. 3x7 You nhall have all the advantage 
of his opinion. 1843 Mi all Notion/. 111 . 009 Tahiti can- 
not be colonised with advantage, xftta Daily News 3 Nov. 

If the Gentleman who travelled from Yeovil Junction . . 
with a violin case, will send his address he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. 

b. To advantage : So as to increase or augment 
the effect of anything ; advantageously, favourably. 

1709 Pope Ess. Critic. 097 True Wit is Nature to ad- 
vantage dress'd. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 it. Jrn/s. 1 . 303 


vantage dress'd. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 it. Jrn/s. 1 . 303 
The atmosphere has a quality of showing objects to a better 
advantage, i860 Tyndall < 7 tae. 1. ft 15. rnoTo see the lower 
portion of this glacier to advantage. Mott. That dress sets 
off her figure to advantage. 

t 7 . Pecuniary profit, gain; interest on money 
lent. Obs. 


Foxe 11867) H. Friendship., advantaged with the sym- 
pathy of their natures. 1673 Ray Jottrn. Low Countries 
Pref., To advantage the Catalogue I have added thereto a 
brief narrative. 

4 . To put in a better position, prove beneficial 
to, benefit, profit. 

1530 Palnox. aao This can nothyng avauntage you. 1647 
Vullkb Holy War 11. xxix. 81 Some think their coming ad- 
vantaged King Baldwine. idfio T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)91/1 [I] have advantaged all that conversed with me. 
x8§6 W. dr Britainr Hum. Prud. ft 99. 108 Winds, which 
if they do not throw down, do advantage Trees, a 1754 
Fielding Wtfe at Homs 111. vi. Wks. 1784 II. 40 If you are 
not advantaged by the stratagem, you will be disadvantaged 
by the discovery., 1848 Rusk in Mod. Painters II. 111. 11. iv. 
ft 9. 191 How far it would be possible to advantage a statue 
by the addition of colour, I venture not to affirm. 

+ b. impersonal. To profit, benefit. Obs. 
igafiTiNDALE Luke ix. as What shall itt avauntage a man T 
1349 Coverdale Erasut. Paraphr. 1 Cor. x. 5 Nothyng ad- 
uauntaged them to escape out of Egipte, if they caried furthc 
F.gipte with them. 16x1 Bible i Cor. xv. 30 What aduan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not t 
•fa. absol. Obs. 

i6so Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 34 Make the rope of his destiny 
our cable, for our own doth little aduantage. 1668 Child 
Disc. Trade (1694) 57 To leave them money without skill 
to use it, would advantage little. 

+ 5 . refl. To benefit oneself. To ailvantage one- 
self of with : to take advantage of. Obs. 

iwSYong Diana 187 Yet will 1 not aduantage me with any 
such remedy. 1603 h lorio Montaigne 11. viiu (163a) 91s No 
man of courage vouchsafeth to advantage himselfe of that 
which is common unto many. 16x5 T. Adams Lycanthrapv 
31 They will be sure ro advantage themselves of the wind. 


lent Ohs 31 they will be sure to advantage inem selves ol the wind, 

i , 1Tf , -- . . .. .. _ 1693 Mem. Count Teckely 11. 149 The Christians sought for 
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SotvU iv. xxxiii. (1483)81 His rentes and revenues and suche la 


Smote iv. xxxiii. (1483)81 His rentes and revenues and suche 
other auantages. 1333 Coverdale Ps. Ixxiii. 10 There out 
sqcke they no small auauntage. 1396 Shake. Merck. Pen. 
1. iii. 7f You neither lend nor borrow Vpon aduantage. 
18x4 Raleigh HUt. World II. iv. vli. 1 1. 980 Forcing them 
to restore the spoyles with aduantage. 1663 Manley 
Grot ins's Lout-Conn trey- Warrs 181 Another fleet . . had 
fallen upon the Molucca Islands, bringing away great ad- 
vantage. 

+ 8. Greater quantity or number, ‘more-nett*; 
amount or quantity over, additional amount, over- 
plus, excess. 7 b, of advantage (Fr. T avantage , 
dt plus ) : in addition, more. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb, too Allebise timliche ^inges kou sselt habbe to 
auontage. Ibid. 910 God dep him auontsge of ^e timliche 

f uode*. 1334 Ld. Brrnlrb Gold. Bh. M. AurtL (1546 Bv, b, 
sale further of aduauntage, that dyuen haue written of 
the tyme of the snide Mafrke Aureleo. uuo Kanam in Bury 
Wills (1850) 156 One blacke stered hecktorde of the age of 
two yeres and the aduantage. 1804 Shake Oth. iv. ffl 84 
As many to* th* vantage. 181a Shelton Quix, 1 . 15, 4 
or s Sheets of Advantage at the end of the Book. 164a 
Fuller //#fy ft Pref. St. 1. xi. 99 She being a woman that 
ia.all her actions (to be sure to do enough) made always 
measure with advantage. 

XIL Comb, advantage-ground, a position that 


Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 184a 1 L *8© TKus advantaged, if 
it can at all exist, it must Anally preAiL 1678 Simmon 
Sc A, Shahs. 1 . 134 Philip as their nearest neighbour would 
be the most advantaged. 

Advaatagtou (odvfintrVdses^ O* i also 6-7 
advantagioua. [ad. Fr. avanteupue, -euse t f. avan- 
tage : bocAdvaktack and -oub. The common 17th c. 


spelling it evidently due to looking upon the word 
as formed from the med. L. avanlqgtum, a latinised 
form of avantage. Cf. tontagious, litigious.'\ 

1 * Of advantage ; furnishing advantages ; profit- 
able, useful, opportune, beneficial, favourable. 

igfl Floeicl Ausmtoggioeo, aduantageous, hauing ods or 
aduantage 1808 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. v. hr. 99, 1 doe not flye : 
but aduantagious care Withdrew mo from the oddes of 
multitude 1887 Milton P. L. il 368 Here perhaps Som 
advantagious act nuy be achiev'd By sudden onset 1788 
Busks Late Administ. Wks. 11 . 5 Making an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with Russia. cx88o Maurice Mar. 
h Metaph. Philos. IV. ix. | 37. *99 Condillac ia an advan- 
tageous and admirable type of the school 
D. Const to, for ( unto obs.). 

18x0 Shako. Temp. 11. i.49 Hecre is euery thing aduanta- 
geous to life. s6w Raleigh Rem. (1664) 149 Advantagious 
also, as well for the publick weal, as the private person. 1630 
Prymne Anti-Amin. 193 What can be more aduantagious 
vuto Satan. 1787 Junius Lett. viii. 33 A wise doctrine . . 
equally advantageous to the king and his subjects. 1868 
Peard Water-farming xiti. 131 Heat is agreeable, if not 
advantageous to moat fresh- water fish. 

1 1 2 . Apt to take advantage, overreaching, sharp. 

(Cotgr. Avantageux, advantageous, also very for- 
ward, full of forwardness.) Obs. rare. 

sgqo Sandys Europe? Spec. (163a) 936 They f Tews) are a 
subtile and advantagious people and wonderfully eager of 
gaine. 

Advantageously (aedvftnt^ d^asli), adv. [f. 

prec. + -LT2.p 

1 . In an aavantageous manner ; with advantage ; 
beneficially, profitably; favourably. 

160a Warner Albion’s Eng. xn. Ixx. (1619) 993 For writers 
advantagiously are of the liuing read. s8 n Yarranton 
Eng. Jmprovem. 16 That great and deurable Rich Trade of 
Fishing . . which so advantageously offers it self. 1734 tr. 
Rollin s A nc. HUt. 1 . 11. ft x <1897)030 The scripture in several 
places speaks advantageously oftheir cavalry. 1863 Kikglakb 
Crimea (1877) IV. ix. 035 Lord Raglan wan advantageously 
placed. 1878 Gladstone Prim. 1 1 outer 133 Hector com- 
pares . . very advantageously with the worthless Paris. 
f 2 . With readiness to take (improper) advan- 
tage, eagerly. Obs. 

160a Warner Albion's Eng. xv. xcviii. (v6xa> 388 Too ad- 
uantagiously from out our Kubrick they vnyoke. 

Advantageounnenn (iwivftntfi d$»n*s). [f. 
as prec. + -mens.] The quality or state of being ad- 
vantageous ; profitableness, usefulness. 

1690 Boyle Love of God ft 18. 1 17 The last Property which 
quality's God the fittest Object for our Love . . is the Ad- 
vantagiousnem of His to us. 1730 F. Coventry Posupey 
the Little v. (1788) 40 The advantageousness of the match 
soon prevailed with her parents. 1833 IIt. Martineau 
Loom 4> Lugger 11. v. 90 The advantageousness of trade. 

Advaunt, variant of Avaunt v. Obs. to boast. 
Advayle, -able, obs. forms of Avail, -able. 
Adveeti-tiOM, a. Obs.- • [f. L. advectlci-us 
(f. advect-us , pa. ppie. of adveh-fre to carry to ; 
f. ad to + veh-Hre to carry) + -ous.] 1 W hich is 
brought or coiryed unto.* Blount 1656. Whence 
in Phillips, Bailey, Ash, and mod. Diets. 
Advenant (Be-dvi'hfint), a. [ad. L. advehent-em 
pr. ppie. of adveh-lre : see prec.] Carrying to- 
wards, afferent. 


nothing but advantaging themselves at tne expence or the 
Turks. 

1 8. To gain, profit. Obs. 

*SS 7 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 15 To wyt what euery man 
hadauantsged. 

t Adwantageable. a. Obs. Also 5-6 »▼-. 
[f. prec. + -able!] Tending to advantage ; profit- 
able ; advantageous. 

* 84 * Oebte Priuee Masse 7a Nedefull to hys churche and 
so avantagcable to him solve. 1509 Nashk Lenten Ststge 
95 A cowc . . what an advantageable creature she is. 1897 
T. Reeve Plea for Nineveh Ep. Ded. 1 If ye be industrious 
.. ye may drive a very advantageable trade. 

Admtigfd (#dva*nttdgd ), ppl. a. [f. Advan- 
tage v. + -Bi>.] Placed at advantage ; furthered, 
promoted ; benefited, jprofited. 

9603 Shako. Mens, for At. ml L 965 The poore Mariana 
aduantaged, and the corrupt Deputy scaled. 1834 Fuller 
a Serm. 4 Armed Power, advantaged wnh Polme. 9798 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1840 I L 980 TKus advantaged, if 


x8j6 TodD Cycl. Anat. ft Phys. J. 646/9 The advehent 
veins of the kidneys carry venous blood to these organs. 

Advenooun, early form of Advjcntion. Obs. 

Advene (d'dvrn), v. [a. M Fr. adven-ir, com- 
mon spelling of avenir L. advmire to come to, 
f. ad to + ventre to come.] 

1 . intr. To accede or come (to ) ; to be super- 
added, os port of something, though not essential. 

1606 Owen E/igr. (Narebj Venus isaith one) spontan'ous 
doth advene u-nr 'all things. 9631 N. Biggs New DUpens. 
ft 999. 166 But a momentary help is that, which advenes by 
phlebotomy. - 9708 Ayliffk Parerg. 148 The accidental of 
any act, is said to be whatever advenes to the act ttseif 
already substantiated. xBao 30 Coleridge Rem. 1836) HI. 
xoWhere no act of the will advenes as a co-efficient. 

2 . tratts. To come to, reach. 

*•39 J-. Rogers Autipopopr. Introd. ft 95 The extremity 
whereof I have not arrived at or advened. 

t AdYlliamftnt. Obs. rate [a. MFr. ad- 
Tenement, occos. spelling of avlnement a coming; 
an event, f. avenir : s^ee prec. and -mknt.] That 
which comes or happens : aii event, incident. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos 1. ia The aduencmentes and aducr- 
sitees of warre ben doubtoux and vnder the honde of fortune. 

Advenge, -meat, obs. forms ot Avenge, -ment. 

t AdTOTlinnt, a. Obs. [ad. Ln advenient-em 
pr. ppie. of advenl-re : see Advknk .1 Coming (to 
anything) from without ; additional, superadaed ; 
adventitious. 

*894 bonnets of Civ. War iv. I in Hasl. Dads/. VII. 158 
Old Marius will foresee advenient harms. 984* .Sir T. 
Bsownk Pseud. Ep. vi. xn. 336 These are the advenient and 
artificiall wayca of denigration. 9687 Boyle Orig. Form 8 
Qua/., The advenient Humane Soul becoming now the true 
Forme of the Humane Body. 1870 Smith Syn. ft Antonyms* 
Future . . Syn. Forthcoming. Coming, Advenient. 


form of auvent L. adventus arrival, f. advent-re 
to come to: see Advene. Applied in Christian- 
literature specially to the Coming of the Saviour; 
whence, in the ecclesiastical calendar, the name of 
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the period preceding the festival, of the Nativity* 
the earliest sense in Eng. (10th or nth c.) and the 
only sense in French. In the middle of tne 15th c. 
it became In Eng. also the proper title of the Incar- 
nation ; whence extended to oar Lord's anticipated 
Second Advent as Judge (as already in Latin, in 
Tertullian), and to that of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost ; in modern times partly as an extension 
of this, partly with reference to tne primary sense 
of ; arrival' in L., it has been used of any important 
arrival, or even for arrival simply.] 

1 . In the ecclesiastical calendar, the season im- 
mediately preceding the festival of the Nativity, 
now including the four preceding Sundays. 

NQt'iui O. E. Chron . (Laud MS.) anno 1099 Osmund 
biscop of Searbyrig innon Aduent fordferde. «x»x Ibid, anno 
063 0 n be fyrste sunnondseg of Aduent. < xaoo Tritt. Coll. 
Mom. 3 pease |vq wuken, be ben deped aduent, )ut is aeg- 
xen on englia ure louerd ihesu crimes to cutne. ism R. 
Glouc 463 Grct frost ther com in Aduent. sale Monk 0/ 
Eveshmm (1869) 49 Y fastyd the dayes of aduent. ism 
Thynne Animadv. (1865) 40 Nowell . . is that tyme which© 
is properl ye called the Advents. s6ti Cotor., Advents 
do Nool , the time of advent; before Christmas. 1704 
Nelson Festiv, 4 Fasts ii. 1 1739) a/ Advent Sundays. The 
four Sundays that proceed the Great Festival of our Saviour's 
Nativity, i860 Trench Strut. Wes tut, Abb , i. 1 All the ser- 
vices of this Advent season. 

2 . The Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ as Sa- 
viour of the world ; the Incarnation. Hence his 
expected Second Coming as Judge, and the Coming 
of the Holy Spirit as at Pentecost. 

e 1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 7 Afore he Advente of criste. igBa N . T. 
(Kheims) 1 Then. iv. 15 Vve which liue, which are remain- 
ing in the aduent {other versions coming] of our Lord. 1636 
Phynnk Unbish . Tins. 4 Tit. t*66i> 63 Priests and Presby- 
ters who . . imprecate the Lords Advent to the Eucharist. 

Jb"-. Taylor Confirm. (K.) The perfective Unction of 
Chrism gives to him the advent of the Holy Spirit. 17S4 
Cowries Task vi. 866 Who, could they see The iluwn of thy 
last advent, long desir’d. Would creep into the bowels of the 
hills. 1870 Farrar St. Paul I. 605 On the nearness of the 
final Messianic Advent, the Jewish and the Christian world 
were at one. 

8. By extension. Any important or epoch-making 
arrival. In modern usage applied poetically or 
grandiloquently to any arrival. (This use is un- 
known to Johnson 1755 and Todd 1818.) 

174a Yoon r. Sight Th. v. 906 Death's dreadful Advent is 
the Mark of Man. 1B01 Strutt Sports 4 Past. In trod. | 4, 

5 The advent of the Normans. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 
50 Too much interested ..to notice the advent or another pas- 
senger. 1830 Tennyson Ik Mens. vi. si Expecting still his 
advent home. 

Adventayle, var. A vent ail, part of a helmet. 
[Adventitia, in Johnson, copied by subseq. Dicta., 
from Bacon's Nat. /list., is a misprint for advent iue : 
see AnvmmvE.] 

+ Advention. Obs. rare “* ; only form 5 ad- 
▼enooun. [ad. med. L. adventidn-em addition 
(Du Cange), n. of action, f. L. advem-re to come 
to : see Advene .1 An extrinsic addition. 

c 1400 A pot. for Loll. 5s A 1 kynd of syn. felony, and 
abhominacoun, and new aduencouna. And in b«r aduen- 
couns bey are filid f -• defiled J. 

t Adve Utioui, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. after 
contention, contentious, etc.l * Adventitious. 

s 64 > French Distillation vi. (1651) 177 If any skilfull philo- 
sopher could . . separate this adventious impurity from gold. 
*S» — Yorksh. Spa xiiL X04 Rather adventious, or preter- 
natural, then natural. 

II Adventitial (aedv&itrjifi), sb.pl. Phys. [L. 
adventit ia , pi neut. of adj. ativenlicius : see Ad- 
ventitious.] Membranous structure, usually mor- 
bid, covering but not belonging to an organ. 

. tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 147 The adventitia of the 
large veins ofthe abdomen. 1878 H amilton Ntrv. Dis. x8 
Any adventitia that may he attached to the dura mater, 
t Adventitial, a. Obs. [f. L. advent tci -us Ad- 
ventitious + -Ai* 1 .] A by-form of Adventitious. 
Also used subst. 

1607 Toprkll Four-footed Beasts <1673! 109 Their flesh 
allayeth all adventitial and extraordinary heat. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. a Pet. iii. 5 11865) 636/a There be three degrees 
of ignorance . . Secondly, adventitial, which is accompanied 
with actual sin. x6§a Gaulk Magas tram. 77 Neither doth 
nature prefer any creature for ita adventitial* or accidentals, 
t Advtnti'tion. Obs. rare - l . [improp. f. Ao- 
VENTIT-lajs + -ion, after nutritious, nutrition, etc.] 

* Advention. 

tfiyi J. Webster Metatlogr . viiL 123 The adventltion and 
mixture of extraneous matter. 

Adventitious (asdvdntrjas), a . ; also adven- 
tioious. Tf. L. adventici-us, in med. L. corruptly 
written advent it i-tss, coming to us from abroad + 
-oua : see Advent, and -itious). The occos. ad- 
ventitious is etymologically a better spelling.] 

I. Of the nature of an addition from without ; 
.extrinsically added, not essentially inherent ; super- 
venient, accidental, casual. Cf. the obs. Advkntiv*. 

• 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . 1307 That which is extra- 
ordinarily adventitious, unholeome and diseased, xfiet 
Hakkwill ApoL il ix. ft 6 This decay in the creatures ariseth 
•.from an edventkioue and externail cause, sfiga Howell 
Lett. (i6p) 1 . 387 Greek. . was an adventitious, no mother- 
language to them. 1677 Galk CW< ifGentilp* 11 . iv. 36 An 


Adventitious Joy which hath no funde or bottom* 2796 C. 
Lucas Ess. on Waters V. 35 Our Thames., is tainted with an 
infinite variety of adventitious bodies from the streets, ilgz 
Caslvlx Sari. Res. (1858) 34 When a man first stripe him- 
self of adventitious wrappages; and sees indeed that he is 
naked. alffi Grots Greece (1860) X. xvlll 434 An adven- 
titious population accumulated in Attica. 

2 . Law. (See quot.) 

ifigx W. G. tr. Cowst's Instit. 17 Estate whither adven- 
titious or bequeathed, imi Ch ambkrs Cyct., A dventitious, 
in the Civil Law, is applied to such goods as fall to a man, 
either by mere fortune, or by the Liberality of a stranger, 
or by collateral, not direct succession. In this sense the 
word stands opposed to Profeetitious ; by which are signi- 
fied such goods as descend in a direct line, xfifio Muirmkad 
Utpian vi. 1 3 A dowry is either profecticious, that is, given 
by the woman's father, or adventitious, given by some other 


8. Nat. Hist. Appearing casually, or out of the 
normal or usual place, esf>. in Pot. of roots, shoots, 
buds, etc. produced in unusual parts of the plant. 

2676 Grew Anat. Plants iv. u ii. («68s) 148 There are also 
some spots, or rather streaks, which are adventitious; as 
those in the Leaves of Sonchus. sfijfi Todd Cyct. Anat. 4 
Phys. 1 . 606/1 Like all adventitious organic products, cica- 
trices are very readily irritated. 184a Gray Struct. Bet. iii. 

| a (1880) 45 Even leaves may develop adventitious buds. 
187s Oliver Eteui. Bo/. 11. 233 The celebrated Banyan tree, 
remarkable for the enormous extension of its crown by 
means of adventitious roots. 

Adventitiously (cedvSnti J>sli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ ~ly 2.] In on adventitious manner; byway of 
extraneous addition ; extrinsically. 

1746 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIV. Be The Phosphor! 

. . some of which shine of themselves naturally, as the Glow- 
worm and Dates ; or advent it ioualy, as the Flesh of Animals, 
which most probably arises from a Degree of Putrefactiou. 
189a Gladstone Gleanings IV. Ixxvii. 118 A political colour 
has been adventitiously affixed by some persons to my pub- 
lication. 

▲dvontitiounoas (sedventi j»sn£f\ [f. as 
prec. + -NWJH.] The quality or state of being ad- 
ventitious ; accidental presence. 

1847 Todd Cyct. Anat. 4 Phys. IX. 71/1 The character of 
adventitiousness is conceived to arise in three different ways. 

t AdVfi'XltiVfi, <*. and sb. Obs . [f. L. ativent - 
(ppl. stem of advcnJ-re, see Advene) + -ive, as if 
ad. L. +adventlvus. Cf. preventive, inventive .] 

A. adj. Used by Bacon for Adventitious. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xi. 1 1 The considerations of 
the original of the soul, whether it he natiue or advcniitie. 
1606 — Sylva 6 456 1651) The Ciuis© may lie, for that Ad- 
ventiue Heat doth chear up the Nat iue Juyce of the Tree. 

B. sb. An immigrant, a sojourner. 

a x6s6 Bacon A dr. Viltiers (T.IThat the natives be not so 
many, but that there may be elliow-room enough for them, 
and for the adventives alia 

t Adve ntry. Obs. rare- 1 . [Formed by Ben 
Jonson on cufventer , a I7thc. form of Advkntukks/., 
after the analogy of entry from enter.] An adven- 
ture ; an enterprise or undertaking. 

a i6«6 B. Jonson Voyage 1 tic If (R.J Act a brave work, 
call it thy last adventry. 

t Adventual, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med. I., ad - 
ventualis pertaining to Advent, f. L. adventus : 
sec Advent and -al 1 .] Of or belonging to Advent. 
(Blount in Glossogr. (1656) gives it as a synonym 
of Adventitious.) 

26x4-88 J. Bovs Whs. 1630, 78 The first Gospel in the first 
Dominican, according to the Churches account is Adven- 
luall, a Scripture describing Christ and his King dome. 
a 2663 Sanderson Semi. (J.) I do also daily use one other 
collect : as, namely, the collects advent ual, quadragesimal. 

Adventure (dfrdvcntifu, -tjw). Forms: 3 6 
aventure, auenture, aunter ; 3-5 auntre ; 4 
aventer, auntyre, -our ; 4-5 aventur, -owre, 
awnter, auntur(e, -er(e, outer ; 4 -6 aventre, 
auentour; 5 awentuer, awntyr ; 6-7 adventer ; 

adventure, [a. OFr. auenture L. adventura 
(sc. res) a thing about to happen to any one ; frit, 
pple. of athent-re to happen : see Advene. The 
early Eng. aucntu're soon passed in pop. speech 
through the forms au-entur, auntur , to aunter 
and antcr (still common in Scotl.), while avenhere 
remained a literary form. In 5-6 the Fr. was 
often re-spelt adventure in imitation of L., a fashion 
which .though it soon died out in France) passed 
into Eng., and pcrmanentlyafiected the word. After 
i6do the lost syllable was still obscure, -or.] 

+ 1 . That which comes to u.s, or happens without 
design ; chance, hap, fortune, luck. Obs. 

exajo Ancreu Riwle 340 Swucli can, and swuch auenture 
bitiroefi to numnie moniic. c 1314 Guy Warw. 187 To the 
Lombardes bifel luel auentour. 2340 Ayenb. 18 Guodes of 
aventure, axe richcKKcs, worsnipc, and he^ncsse. *2400 
Aletr. How. 30 Fcl auntour that this enfermer Wax sek. 
c 1431a Loneuch Grail xxxviit. 109 Go Aa Aventure wll the 
iede. 1387 Golding De Aloruay L 5 As for aduenturc or 
chaunce it b nothing els but disorder and confusion. 1M4 
Hooker Sect. Pot. v. (2617) 59 Infants . . whom the cruelty 
of unnatural parents castath out and leaveth to the adven- 
ture of uncertain pity. 2699 Dbvdkn T.fr. Chancer, Flower * 
and £*4/605 She smiled with sober cheer, And wish'd me 
fair adventure for the year. 

t b. For adventure, by adventure, of adven- 
ture (Fr. far aventure) : By chance. The two 
latter ore obs., the first now treated as a single 


word, with sense perchance, perhaps. See Pebaiv 
VENTURE. 


1097 R. Glouc. 373 He rod on honteh, ft per auntre hya 
hon sputde. xjlB Wvettp Matt. v. >j Lett perauenture 
1 adueraorie take thee to the doroeaman. *1440 Rom. 


Rose 150s For Nondaua. shortly to telle, By aventure come 
to that welle. c 1430 Lydo, Boehms 11. xxviiL <1554) 64 b. 
So befell, Remus, . .Of auenture, went ouer the wan. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Log. 98 Of auenture with his handes ho 
touched his eyen. 1337 A". A rthur (Copland) 1. 1 . By aduen- 
ture he mette Merlyn in n baggers areye. i6m Hosbcs 
Odyss. sio A chopping-board was near him by adventure. 
i o. An, on, in, upon, for adven tureMtunter) : 
In case, lest, tor fear. (Orig. with if, lest, that 
added.) Obs. (Hence by the addition of the ad- 
verbial -inch, the northern Anauntekins.) 

136s Langl. P. PI. A. 111. 7a An auenture )c ban sown hire 
here, and joure heuene als. >387 Trrvisa Higdon Rolls 
Ser, II. 095 Anaunter leste be olde man schulde ne holde a 
lecchour. 1393 Gowks Lonf. 111 . 331 In aunter if he might 
amende. 0430 Lydg. Mm. Poems ( 1840 ) 45 In aunter that 
thou tuume unto displeaxaunce. c 1430 Syr Gentrides 9138 
And so thei ride on hunting For auenture of ony spiyng. 
?« 1450 Visit. Sick in Maikell't Atom. Rit. Keel, Angt. 111 . 
3 Sinne no more on aunter thow falle wore. 1480 Caxton 
Chiron. Ping. vii. 1500 ) 84/2 Upon aventure me sholde lyke 
some other bysxhopryche to gyve hym. 1331 Kohinmon tr. 
Mon's Utopia ( 1869 ) 57 In aunter* the Englishmen shoulde 
sturre. 2338 Kennedy in Mite, ll ’tut. S*\ (18441 227 Nor be 
led with hym that is blynd, in aventure )« fall baith iu the 
fowsie. 


1 2 . A chance occurrence, an event or issue, an 
accident. Also in Law. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor Atundi 454 Qua herd euer a wart auntur. 
* 2400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7 J117 Achilles fun auerthward his 
auntre beheld. 2531 Robinson l r. A ton's Utopia 141 Them 
that kepe wntche and warde in harneis before the tranche 
for sodeine auenturen. 1663 Butler Hudibras 1. i. 633 For 
they a sad Adventure met. 1691 Blount Law Diet., A ven- 
ture is a mischance, causing the death of a Man, without 
Felony. 27x7 Swift Guttiv. iii. i. 181, I was ready to enter- 
tain an hope, that this adventure might some way or other 
help to defiver me. 

1 8 . A trial of one's chance, or of an issue ; a 
hazard, venture, or experiment. 7 o give the ad- 
venture •* to make the venture, to try the experi- 
ment. 7 ’o stand in aventure : to remain on trial, 
to hang in the balance, or in doubt. Obs. 

2 x386 c haucer Knt. T. 328 Hcerc iu this priaoun, moots 
we endure And euerich of vs, take hi* auenture. *1400 
Destr. Troy 111. 827 , 1 wold bounc me to batell and take my 
bare aunter. Yon worthy wethir to wvn. c 2460 7 oumetry 
A/ysf. 189 By ayglitertaylle dede shul J he be, And tillc oure 
awnter stand llkon. 1583 Ld. Berners Froissart I. ccxxxvl. 
334 ] t behoued them to abyde their aduentur. 2335 Stewart 
Cron. Scott. 11858)1. 85 The victorie stude lang in aventour. 
1393 Shaks. John v. v. 22 To try the fair® aduenturc of to 
morrow. 1607 Tohikll hour-footed Beasts ( 1673) 1 50 Where- 
upon * Patroclus’ (one of the elephants] gave the adventure, 
and passed over safely. 2673 Lady's Catting 11. 111. xv. 89 
Marriage is so great an adventure, that once seems enough 
for the whole life. 2769 90 Sia J. Reynolds Disc. xiv. (1876) 
70 When we adapt the character of the landscape. . This 
is a very difficult adventure. 

t b. At adventure, : At hazard, at random, 
recklessly ; {with clause) on chance. Obs. 

c 2400 Corurde Lion 2188 The bowmen and eke the arhhu- 
ters. Armed them all at aventere. 2313 Ld. Berners Froissart 
I. cxcii. 228 Certayn of the gory son., rode forthe atwduen- 
ture somwlmt to wyn. 1362 T. N|ohton] tr. Calvin’ x Just. 
1. it Yet is this no small fault, at aduenturc to worship an 
unknowen God. 1377 tr. Rultinger Dee. (159a) aa® Some . . 
marrie at aduentures, to their owne decay, and vtter de- 
struction. 1668 Evelyn Mem . (2857) 111 . 172 Nor was what 
I writ a prophecy at adventure, 2777 Hume Ess.tjr Treat. 
1 . 17a Shall this business be allowed to go altogether at 
adventures? 

In later times sometimes improperly printed al a venture 
as in 1 Kings xxiL 34 ' A certame man otew a bow at a ven- 
ture' (read at aveutnn ), and in Siiakb. a Hen. IV, 1. i. 59, 
where the correct ' Speak e at aduent ure ' is primed in the 
Globe ed. ‘ Speak at a venture.' 


fo. At all adventure, -a : At random, anyhow ; 
hence , At all hazards, at any risk, whatever may 
be the consequence, recklessly ; and later. At all 
events, at any rate, in any case. Obs. 

. M *5 Caxton Chits, the Gt. 193 Kche look an hors of them 
hat were dede, which ranne at al aduenturc. 2340 Whit- 
tinton Tufty's Off. 1. 46 We shall do nothyng folysshly and 
at all aduentures. 2333 T. Wiison Rhetor. 47 b, Plaie as 
young loyes or acarrc crowes do, whiche showte..at all 
aventures hittie mixxie. 1677 Haif Contempt. 11. 192 Be 
contented herein . . and be Thankful to hifh at all adven- 
tures. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. iv. xvii. | 2 (1727) I. 316 
The Effects of Chance and Hoard, of a mind floating at all 
adventures. 2760 Jortin Life of Krasm. II. 76 At all ad- 
ventures the yoke was (o be shaken off. 2793 Smlaton 
hldy stone Light ho. ft 275 At all adventuies they were to fit 
the outside shell of the building. 


4 . Chance of danger or loss ; risk, jeopardy, 
peril. To put in adventure : to out in jeopardy, 
to imperil, to risk, to stake. Still in Afar. Jnsur . 

2x97 K. Glouc. 64 And bouite yt was not god To do hya 
tyf an auntre. c 1303 E. K. A Hit. P. C. 242 fils scale Is on 
onier. 1373 Babmub Bruce 1 . 6 l 6 He wes in frill grct suer 
lur To tyne his lyff. 1424 Brampton 7 Pettit. Vs. cx. 4a Thi 
lyif thou potyst in aventure. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
b vij. For who soo doth, he set his honours In grefe aduen- 
lure. 2398 Yong Diana 141 For my sake to- put thy life in 
aduenturc. 1613 Bp. Hall Contempt, xxi. 79 Labouring to 
prevent a common mischiefs, though with the adventure of 
their owne. x88c Alar, httur. Policies And touching the 
adventures and perils which the capita) stock and funds of 
the said Company are made liable unto. Ibid. Beginning the 



ADTOVTUBV. 


adventure upon the sold Good*. Freight, and Merchandises, 
from the loading thereof aboard the mid Ship. 

6 . A hftiardoiu of perilous enterprise or perform- 
ance ; a daring feat ; hence a prodigy, a marvel. 
Oiu fiw Warm. is Now Gii wendeth into for lend 
More ofauoatoim far to food, c 13*9 E. E. AIM. P. B. r6oo 
Te open veh a hide kyng of aunteroa vneowke. i)l|Ciuiicu 
Lag. G. Warn, 953 Hi* avetuourva in the so. c 140a Destr. 
Troy l 133 In a cuatve waa odd Coichoe by n a m e, Was 
aoannter..a wonderful! wethurwewhes to be-hoide. *140* 
Animat of Arthar L 1 nhti » In the tyme of Arthur thy* 
antur bo-tydde. % 0 % Stamyhusst Ainsis il I1880) 69 
Throgh surgye water* with mce too Meek thcr anentui*. 
1A17 Sis L. Cranvkildk in Fartesc. Pop. 4a My numy and 
dangerous adventures in his Majesties service. 1M7 Put* 
non Hist, Eng. L n The romance of a brilliant- adventure. 
'I’his passed insensibly into, 

6 . Any novel or unexpected event in which one 
shares ; an exciting or temarkable incident befall- 
ing any one. 

1570 Ascham Scholetu. 1. (Arb.) so Adventures now a days 
mean experiences in travel. sdeB Shak*. Peric. u. iiL 8j A 
gentleman of Tyre. . looking for adventures in the world. 
1916 • Lai>v M. W. Montagus Lett 1. xL 40 One of the 
nleaiiantest adventures I ever met with in my life. 1843 C. 
lixoNTlt l' Matte vi. (1876) 41 To walk alone in London 
seemed of itself en adventure. 

7 . A pecuniary risk, a venture, a speculation, a 
commercial enterprise. 

x8eg Bacon Ess. xxxlv. in He that puts all vpon Aduen- 
ture*, doth often time* brake, and come to Pouerty. 1668 
Child Disc, a/ Trad* ted. 11 54 Whilst interest is at 6 per 
cent, no man will run an adventure to sea for the gain of 8 
or 9 per cent. 1883 Evelyn Mam. (18371 II. 179, 1 sold my 
Kant India adventure of Z*so principal for £7901. 17913 

Smeaton Edysion a Lightho. f 197 Puxxolana . . Tiad been 
imported as an adventure from Civile Vecchia. 183a G. C 
Lewis Use 4 r Ah Pal. Terms iiL 33 Employing his capital 
or labour in adventure* only compatible with the existence 
of the law. 

8. The encountering of risks or participation in 
novel and exciting events; adventurous activity, 
enterprise. 

e *305 E. E. AUit . /*. A. 64 Mygoste isgon in gode) grace, 
In suentura h«r meruayte) meuen. 1396 Spv.nslh F. O. 

1. ix. 6 But what adventure, or what high intent, Hath 
brought you bother. 1600 Hkywood tat lidsv. il ', A nth. 
ta He. 17 Some citizens, some soldiers, borne to adventer . . 
When wt are borne, and to the world first enter. 1603 
Knoli ice Hitt. Turkeawbvi) iaa8 So the assault «a< begun 
with great furic and adventure. 18*5 Hr. Jonathan I. 38a, 

1 felt a yearning after adventure. 1863 Horton Hi. Hunter 
87 The auction room . . calls forth courage, promptness, and 
the spirit of adventure. 

t8. I By analysis of the L. elements of the word.) 
TA coming, arrival, advent. Ofts. 

1803 Means in Ellis Grig. Latt. u 997 III. 16a From a 
delight they took in an rare an adventure of a Prince of hie 
uuaTitY. *849 Skldrn Lama if Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 109 In 
their first Adventure they paced the Stage. 

10 . Comb, adventure-school, a school started 
and conducted as a private speculation. 

1831 H. Miki.se Sc. A Leg. xxviiL (1857; 408 Sometimes he 
taught an adventure school 

Adventure (dudvcntHLi, -tfu), v. Forms as 
in Adventurk sb. [a. OFr. aventure-r, f. avert /we, 
Adventure.] 

I. To commit to chance. 

1 . trans. To take the chance of; to commit to 
fortune ; to undertake a thing of doubtful issue ; 
to try, to chance, to venture upon. 

1330 R. Hrunnb Chron. 70 Toward )>is lond ^ei drouh, to 
auenture his chance, c 13M Chaucer Eaves 189, 1 wol 
arise and auntre it by iny fay. >387 Pluming Cantu. 
Haiinsh. HI. >319/9 Keadie prest to aduenture anie aduen- 
tures for your gratioue fauour. m 1618 Ralkiom Instruct 
Son iiL (t6u)it ne adventures thy mislike, and doth hazard 
thy hatred. 163a Foan Lava’s Baer. l ii. (1839) 78, I am 
loth to move mvTord unto offence : Yet 1*11 adventure ehid- 
iug. 1703 Dx Foe V ay. round World (1840) 184 From east 
to weak . .It (a voyage] may be adventured with ease. 1815 
Scott Ld. if Isles vi. xiv, I would adveuture forth my 
lance. Marti nrau Moral 111. 89 Surely no state* 

mats will be found to adventure it. 

2 . To riik the loss of, to risk, stake ; to imperil, 
or expose {ta danger). 

c tjoo K. Alls. 4063 Hon and kyng.. Was auntred undur 
the water. Casta Rons. (1879) 40 Thou haddist aun- 

tred ihl owns body, a 1333 Mou Rich. Ill , Wks. 1337, 
51/9 For what wise merchaunt aduentureth all his rood in 
une ship. 1648 Cottrell Danila (1878) 700 To adventure 
hi* Army to new dangers. 1834 Goddard in Burton’s Diary 
(1898) I. 84 We had adventured our lives and liberties for 
the cause. ii6g Evbl\n Diary (1897) II. S50 My Wife went 
back to Wotton, 1 not as vet willing to adventure her, 
1860 Motlxy Nat furl, (x 866)1. vL 300 Elizabeth was taking 
the diadem from her head . . and adventuring it upon the 
doubtful chance of war. 

8. rtfi. To risk oneself ; to ventur'd. 

c 1390 Wilt Polarna 3968 Of bo wib-inne* non wold hem 
out aunter. 1399 Lanolano A PI. C xxi. 939 Aud after 
auntrede god nym-eelf 'and tok adams kynde. r *440 
Marts Arthurs 360, I aalle au 11 tyre me anea hys egle to 
touche. 1479 Caxton Jason 63 b, To auenture myself in 
the conquest# of the noble mot on or dee* of golds. 1309 
Bute lay Ship if Facias (x«vo) 178 Howe thou thee avantrmt 
in bolowa beam* *611 Bible Acts out. 31 Desiring him 
that bo would not aduenture himself# into the Theatre, 
1897 Poms Antis. Greece 111. iv. (1719) •• Thinking R un- 
safe to adventure themselves abroad, ileg Wellington in 
Gan. Dm*. 1.968 You mum . .take care not to adventure you* 
self afaigmhanded against the combined forces off those chiofik 
• A mr. (by omission of nfl. proa.) To risk one- 


186 

aflffc to venture, to dare to come or go (fit, tut*, at; 

m pUce). fif, To venture (an, up 
ot aetion), to dare to undertake, 
of fob a. rare) : to dare to attack. 



ventured by drip into divers West Island* *£* Lamsaodu 
Emm. 11. iii. 217 Staying them that doe any way aduenture 
towards# the breach thereoC 1998 Shahs, i It an. IV, 1. U. 
■os Then will theyaduenture vppon the exploit a s8a8 F. 
Gruvilli Life if Sidney (1639) 33 This Narration 1 adven- 
ture of, to show the clearness and readiness of this Gentle- 
mans judgment. s8«a Milton A pot Struct (1831) 099 To 
strike nigh, and adventure dangerously at the moat eminent 
vices among the greatest person*. *704 Swift Bait Bhs. 
(1711) *35 By this time the Spider was adventur'd out. 
1797 • Wellesley Desf 779 Every man who pleases may 
adventure thither. *8ia Byron Childs Httr, u. xliia, Now 


he adventured on a shore unknown. 1878 K. Whits Life in 
Christ 111. xviL ex* The awe under which it becomes sinlUl 
men to adventure Into that Holiest Place. 

6. irrtr. 1 with inf.) To dare, to run the risk, make 
the experiment ; to go *0 far as, to venture. 

1387 1 rkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1. 99 pe secunde book nun- 
trek forto telle berynge end dedcs. c 1400 Destr. Tray u 314 
The Emperour Alexaunder Aunterid to come. 1490 Caxton 
Ensydos xliL 114 Noo body durstc not auenture for to goo 
tohym. 1994 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 116, I dare aduenture 
to be sent to th* Towre. 16*6 Sir R. Dudley in Fortssc. 
Pop. is My very enemies have never adventured to esteem 
me ungratefull. 1878 Qu axles Arg. 4 Forth. 1 1 [HeJ boldly 
enters, and after mutual complement adventer* To break 
the Ice of his dissembled grief. 1719 Wddruw Carr. (1843) 
11. 431, 1 adventured to show him the volume 1 brought up, 
18x8 Scott Ifrt. Midi , a84 She feared slie could not safely 
adventure to do so. 

II. To be or come as a chance. 
f 0 . irrtr. To come by ch&ncc, happen, chance, 
befall. Uaunlly impers. Ohs. 

c 1400 Destr Troy xx. 813s Hit nuntrlt, bat Ector was 
angrit full ctiill. ibid. in. 749 And oft in astronamy hit 
auntres to falle, pat domes men dewuiuis. Ibid. vi. 9107 pe 
Authwart an s ware a pat Auntrid hym here Ys knowen. 

Adventured (sudve-ntiCuil), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-kij.] Risked, staked ; which one has run a risk 
for, gained at a risk, or put in danger. 

1370 Ascham SehoUm. (Arb.) 57. A fit Similitude of this ad- 
ventured experience. 1863 Kinci.akk Crimea (1877) V. i. 
989 He will suffer an adventured portion of his force to go 
on to its fate. 

Adyentnrefnl (fcdve ntiurful), a. [f. Advkn- 
TUBKsb. + -ful.] Ready for adventure, enterprizing. 
mxSss Webster cites BtNTHAM. *847 in Craiu. 
t AdveTiturely, at/v. Obs. rare-\ Alto 
aventurlY- [f. Adventure sb. + -ly *. Cf. man- 
nerly] Adventurously, daringly. 

c 1*33 Torr. Portugal 1930 This squier that hath brought 
this livde, The kyng had wend he had the dede. And even- 
turly Ran he gone. 

+ Adventnrement. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ai>- 
vjcvturk v. + -rent.] Running of risk. 

>589 Br.HAi.L.W/rvj iv. iiL 35 Wiser Raymund us. . laughs 
at such danger and adventurement. 

Adventurer (*dve ntittrai). [a. Fr. aven/u - 
ricr , adv f. aventnre Adventure ; see -er 1 .] 

+ 1 . One who plays at games of chance, or adven- 
tures his money in such games ; a gamester. Obs. 

1474 Ord. Royal Housh. 99 That no person . . being within 
our sayd sonnet households be customable swearer, brawler, 
lmckbyter, common haaorder, adventorer. 

2 . One who seeks adventures, or who engages in 
hazardous enterprises. 

1867 Milton P. L. x. 440 Now expecting Each hour their 
great adventurer from the search Of foreign worlds. 1794 
Suluvan View of Nat. ll.l*he first voyages into the AT.gean, 
Euxinc, and Mediterranean Seas made by the various ad- 
venturer*. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 1. 506 A succession 
of Irish adventurers . . attempted to earn the bribe. 

8. esp. One who engages in warlike adventures, 
attaching himself to no party ; a soldier of fortune; 
also, a volunteer, one who makes war at his own 
risk. 

1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 646 He gave them a Pennon of 
St. George and badethem, Adi " " ^ 7 


called Adventurers). 


[venture (of which# they were 
1335 Fardls of Fatima XL xL 944 


Much lyke to our adueniurers, that sera# without# wages. 
1869 Manley Gratiuss L ow-Countrey Warn tu Ot 
the famous Adventurers in the taking of Breda. 1844 Thisl- 


wall Greece VIII. LxL 78 Military adveDturere ready to 
flock to any standard. 

4 . One who undertakes, or shares in, commercial 
adventures or enterprises ; a speculator ; as in the 
ancient Society of Merchant Adventurers , so named 
by Henry Vlf. 

1609 Thorfr in Shahs. Cent Praise 88 To tho onlia be- 
getter of these insvinr sonnets, Mr. W. H., all Haptoeose 
wisheth..the well-wishing adventvror in asttingforth. T. T. 
s8b4 Cart. Smith Virginia iv. x86> Fewer Adusnturare 
here will aduenture any more. 1844 Hr tun Lift if Land 
l use The party so designed shall be nNetatsd to their 
Lordship# by the Merchant Adventured ffn (*7 StpU 
Ordinance far the Setisfactioa of the Adventumfar Lands 
in Ireland, and the Arrears due to the Soldiery there. S713 
Guardian No. 54 (1736) L *40 , 1 became an adventurer in 
one of the lateTotterire. 1899 Macaulay Hist Eng.lV. 
Private adventure)* had sometimes . . fitted out Amo for 
Eastern ml At' 


S3 


! R. W. Raymond Mining Terms, 


ADvajrvuaotra. 

AdnUtiUr t (Ew#v gfcw . hoUw. .r pMM In a *hj( 
entaipriae, 

X One wjho is oq the look-out for chances of 


personal advancement ; one who lives by his wits*. 

1883 Grrsur Counsel g x a. Since Couitsines, Bastions, 
and Gootrescarps an to be traced for Old EysA, us well es 
for young Adventurers. 1904 Swirr T. of Tub \ t. «* To 
encourage ell. espiring adventurei*. 1780 Gouita Beau 
Nash 30 y/herever people of Ashion came, needy adven- 
turers were generally found in waiting. &%§ Frouini Carta? 
xv. 004 He sew adventurers pushing tbenuehm kite office.' 
AdToxttUTM, adv. See Adntrrs. 
AdT2Btnv48KNM (*dve ntifljM8m\ a, [f. Ad» 
tenturr sb. 4* -SOUK.] Given to adventures, or to 
running risks ; adventurous, venturesome. 

1731 Bailsy vol. \\,Adventnresam t bold, daring, hazardous; 
*798 Johnson, Adventuresome , the same with adventu r ou s : 
a low word, scarcely used in writing, sflet Keats Endy nt 
1. 6 Adventuresome, 1 send my herald thought into a wib 
derneaa. i88g Reader No. 13s. 374/1 The most ad venture- 
some if not foolhardy feat. 

AAy*atlire*om«MM (frdventirusajn ft«s). 
rare - Q . [f. prec. 4 -mbub.] The quality of being ad- 
venturesome; tendency to incur hazards; boldness. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Adveuturesomeness, venturwomenese 
f Amo iu Tohnsum. etc 1 

Admtmil t frdve ntidrfs). [f. Adventurer, 
after analogy of sorcerur , sorcer-css ; govem-or, 
govern -ess, etc. See -IMS.] A female adventurer ; 
a woman on the look-out for a position. 

1 1794 H. VValfolk Lett toH . Mann 957 0834) IIL 74 There 
is an adventures* in the world who even in the dullest times 
will take care not to let conversation stagnate. 1798 Ches- 
terfield Lott. 331 (17901 IV. iso She must be a kind of 
aveniuritrs , to engage so easily in auch an adventure. 
>8*7 Scott Surg. Dun. Wks. >868 XLVII1. 36; That the 
gentle and simple Menio Grey should be in the train of 
such a character aa this adventuress. 1847 Thacker at 
/ 'an. F. xlvriL *93 The odious little adventuress making her 
curtsey. 1883 »L A Power A nab. Days 13a A good sprink- 
ling ot foreigners, adventurers, and adventuresses. 

Adventuring (ftdve iitiiirig\ vbl. sb. [f. An- 
VKNiuitE v. 4 Risking, hazarding; trial, 

venture. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

XflSo Barky A ti'carie A 171, A prouing, or sduenturing, a 
jeoparding, Periclitatio. 1609 Vrmhikuan Dec. mull. vL 
(x6a8» i7o Knowing the Crownr of England to be more 
worth then to live let J.lip tor the aduenturing for. 1863 
I.md. Gas. indcrclvi/3 Your Majesties Subjects and Sol- 
diers shall be always ready in the adventuring of our Lives. 

Adventuring I&dve ntidriqj, ppl. a. Sc. an- 
trin’. [t. a-. prec. + -iNQ 2 .] Making trial of one's 
chance, risking, daring ; venturesome, forward, 
audacious. 

1877 Hale Contempt. 11. 86 It is made more bold, and con- 
fident, and adventuring. 1774 Fkhuusson Ode to /to (1845) 
18 Yet they, alas ! are anlrtn fouk That lade the scape wi 
winter stock. >796 Buskr Keg. Peace iL Wks. VIII. 943 A 
body of active, adventuring, ambitious, discontented people. 
1840 Gen. P. Thomson Extra. (1849) V. *48 The adventuring 
detachment has been allowed to move out unchecked. 

Adventnriffh. (jfedve ntiurip, a. [f. Adven- 
ture sb. 4 -IMU.I Somewhat connected with adven- 
ture, or with adventurism. 

189a G. P. R. James Pequinillo I. 938 Captivated by the 
shrewd, trenchant, man-of-the-world, adventureish olLcrvr 
ations of hu» new-found friend. 

Adventurism (ftdvcTitiuriz'm). rare. [f. Ad 
VENTURE sb. 4 - 16 M, with special reference to ad - 
ventur-er , -cxr.] The principles and practice of 
an adventurer or adventuress ; defiance of the or- 
dinary canons of social decorum. 

1843 F* r - b Gal. Q. Rev. II. 343 Concubinage, Socialism, 
and Adventurism, and all the practical results. 

Adventurous (ffdve-ntiOres), a. Forms: 4 
auenteroua, -turns, aunteroua, -troua, -trose, 
-trea, awntrouoe, anteroua, -true ; 4-5 awn to - 
rows ; 4 6 auntrua ; 5 auenturonae, aventroua ; 
6- adventurous, [a. OFT. aventuros, -eus, mod. 
aventeurenx , f. aveuture 1 see Adventure sb. and 
-our] 

f 1 . Occurring or coming by chance ; casual, for- 
tuitous, accidental. Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. vL 98 be folie of {rise happes 
auenterouses. c z*86 — Mstih 701 i'he dedes of betailles 
ben aventttiout. .Tor os lightly is on hurt with a spere a* 
another, cx 40a Ywaina 4 Gavrin 3399 He weld cum a* 
the day, Als aventerems into the place. *440 promp. Parv., 
Awnterows, or dowtefulle, Fartvnoiis, fortuitus. 

1 2 . Full of risk or peril ; hazardous, perilous. Obs. 
c 139 e Will. Palsms 991 panne aside Alisandrine, 1 auntrose 
is kin eueL' 1379 B assoc a Bruce vui. 495 The auenumu 
casull off dougiMi That to kept so penuous waa. 1837 
Milton Camus 78 To pass through this adventurous glad^L 
8. Prone to incur risk, venturesome, rashly darings 
rash. 

e hr# Destr. Tray v«. *186 Ector the eldist, and hake to 
my selih, Antrus in army*. 19 98 Shako, x Hen. IV, uUL 19* 
As full of perill and nduenturous Spirit, A* to o're-walke a 
Cunent, rearing loude. On the vnstedust footing of a 
Spew*. 1814 Raihoh Hist, World 1 . 130 They (GiiffiMl 
grew imaged and adventurous. 1840 Sanocmon ex Berm. 
Ad Aul. m. S3 (1873) 131 In these doubtful cases it is safer 
te be toe acnmulous then too adventurous. M87 Milisr 
P, L. ix. ear Bold deed then hast presumed, adventurous 
Bve. «7ueflumvAM Viemtf Na*. vf.pff I’his ..wpereede^ 
opkriou, every adveotureus erhiokm .. of late thrown 
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upoo the eeriy knowledge of the Cfto. 
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AD V Mf I'UKOTOLY. 

VXAtf. hs ri* W. fMort to adnoimrou kfprthm. fcrit. 
pyplininin 

, 41 Given to, or having many adyeptfires, inter* 
prising faring (without the Idea of rashness). 

c 8440 bforie Arthurs 16*4 be awntrousestf mtiKUt to his 
orteMkadt, i^Hawu/m/, Xlx.ix, I wVUtothe 

tours orQifrilry, And for your nk« teedml adventurous. 


X. 953 Flvu mat bodies of that adventu 
different and independent eommatodera. 
Span. Ntm (x86s) III. 95 Lawless and gk 


Da Quince* 


Span. Nun (x86s) III. 90 Lawless and giganteeque ideals of 
adventurous life. x86i T. Wright Ees.AexhmeL II. ulu.17 
Perhaps nuuiy an adventurous monk wandered over the in- 


tervening lands. 

idtlntuotuly (fcdventittrasli), adv. [ft 
prec. ♦ -Lt*.] 

fh Bv chance, casually, accidentally. Obs 

' e 1480 Coventry Myst. (1841)334 Here Longeys showyth the 
■pore . . and he avanunesly xafwype his £yn» 1440 Prcm. 


Parv., Awnterowaly, Forte, forts***, forsan. 14I0 CaxtoiI 
Chrm . Eng. Ixxv, And after that shall the moldewaipe dye 
oventoursly and sodeynly. 

2. In an adventurous or daring manner; dar- 
ingly, at a risk. 

(1314 Gny Warm. 83 A 1 auntreousliche ther he eotnen 
wes. sip9 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. IK. 79 If hee durst steale any 
thing aduenturously. m 1674 Milton Hitt. Moscow. Whs. 
(1738) II. 140 Shu sky . . was adventroudy supply'd with 
some Powder and Ammunition by the English. *793 J. 
SfiKrriKi.D Dk. of lluckhm. Wks. 1753 I. 93 On then, my 
Muse, ad vent nous ly engage To give instructions that con- 
cern tne Stage. 

Advantarooineil (adventiurasndii). [ft as 
prec. + -NKhB.J The quality of being adventurous ; 
daring;; exposure of oneself to risk or peril. 

*S 3 P 1 .alsoii. 195/9 Aventurousncsse, aventnrei Fr.) 1847 
Srsioo Ang. Feet tv. 11. III. (1854) 93 The great adventurous- 
ness of many of the soldiery comes fitly to bo remembered. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 109 f 9 Fixing the just limits of 
caution and adventurousness. 1814 Southky Sir T. Mere 
(1831) II. 176 In a spirit of desperate adventurousness. 

t Advenua. Obs. rare, [a refashioning of 
Avkxuk (also found in MFr.J.J 

1. - Avenue. 

2 . Income, revenue. (Cf. OFr. let issues et Us 
avenues ties c hoses tfue nous avons en la dite chas - 
tetanic, anno 1 383 in Godefroi.) 

1600 Holland Livy xlv. * 1 . 1239/1 The issue and ad venues 
[fructus] of his metall mines. 

Adverb (se’dvwbj. Gram. [a. Fr. adverbe, ad. 
L. adverbium, f. ad to + verbttm word, verb ; ac- 
cording to Priscian 4 cujus significatio verbis adji- 
citur;' a literal rendering of Gr. It tippy pa, some- 
thing additional to the predication.] Name of one 
of the Parts of Speech : a word- used to express 
the attribute of an attribute ; which expresses any 
relation of place, time, circumstance, causality, 
manner, or degree, or whioh modifies or limits an at- 
tribute, or predicate, or their modification ; a word 
that modifies or qualifies an adjective, verb, or other 
adverb. Also used attrib. 

1330 Palsgk. 800 It U battle to alemer to disccrne the dif- 
ference bytwene an adverbe and the other panes of spctche. 
z6eo Ford Linen Vita *1843 64 This man not only liucs but 
liucs well, remembring alwayes the old adage, that 1 God is 
the rewarder of aduerbes not of nownes.' </i6ao A. Hums 
Orthogr. Frit. Tong. (18651 J* An adverb is a word adhering 
mast commonlie with a verb. s8a7 Coleripgr Table Talk 
38 Modify the verb by the noun, that is, by being, and you 
nave the Adverb. 1873 R. Morris F.ng. Acrid, xiv. | 310 
Adverbs are mostly either abbreviations of words (or phrases) 
belonging to other parts of speech, or particular cases of 
nouns and pronouns. Ibid. lx. § 63 Many relational adverbs 
Ore formed from demonstrative pronouns, as he-re, ki-ther , 
m he-n. 1879 Whitney Sattskr. Gram. 3^2 Of still more 
limited use, and of noun rather than adverb-value. 

Adverbial (ffdvftjbiftl), a. and sb. [ad. L. ad- 
verbi&l-is (cf. mod. Fr. adverbial ), f. adver bi- urn ; 
see prec. and -alL] 

A. adi. 1. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an adverb. 

s6si Cotgr., A before an Adjective, sometimes makes it 
admit of an Adverbiall interpretation ; as A droief. A tort ; 
rightfully, wrongful|y. a 1704 T. Drown (title) m Wks. 
(1730) I. 38 A bantering adverbial declamation, written by 
Mr. Brown. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp^ Adverbial num- 
bers are sometimes used to denote once, twice, thrice. 1893 
R. Morris Eng. AccuL xiv. ft 311 In such phrases as 4 He 
went home.* ‘They wandered north and south ' . . heme, 
north, &*utk an adverbial accusatives. IMiy In Elizabethan 
writers we find the adverbial 4y often omitted, as * grievous 
tick,* 1 miserable poor.* 

2. Given to the use of adverbs ; fond of modify- 
ing, limiting, or extending one's statements, rare. 

*710 Steels Toiler No. S91 p 1 He Is also wonderfully 
adverbial in his Expressions, and breaks off with a 'per- 

sb. [The adj. used absolA 

tgpi Psrcivall Span. Did. B 4 ft The aduerbUIls, sums 
vt , Once, doe wax, twist. 

Adv«rblalitgr (fcdvftublselltn. [ft prec. + 
-in. Cl Fr. adverbialitd,] The state or quality 
of being adverbial ; adverbial form or etpie—ion. 

s*73 Santa PhBeL Eng. Tong. 1 44s The tenmnasioa 4 y 
as tne English smnof edverbUmy. Ibid. 1 444 11 m reqm- 
rite d&Sy of adverbWhy is accomplished' with an ot he r 

i A 4 vi!^&ilite (#dvSMbifttoiz),D. [ft Advub- 


9al+-t lit eft Fr. attverbialiser. Cited only In pr. 
pple.] To make an adverb of, convert into an adverb. 

Bn V.Ti rtOi In Ann. Rem 1 1 . 6 3a The a dverbiall ring 
4 2)10 acctm in 

Adverbially (4dv5*rbiftH), adv. [ft Anvnt- 
jiial + -ly^.] In an gdverbial ipanner; with ad- 
verbial meaning. 

1548 W. Thomas ItaL Grant., La, aducrbially signified!, 
there, or thyther. ifigfi Cowley J)m>utris lit. 1*669) 111 . 1 
wonder none have thought of interpreting Audi*, adverbially. 
«y .z Greenwood Eng. Gram* z 6 i lbere are great Numbers 
m Adjectives that are used Adverbially, or as Adverbs. 1873 
Earls Pkilol. Eng Tong. 1 434 A new and effectual way 
of applying a noun adverbially was by adding it to the sen- 
tence in its genitive or ablative or instiumental case. 

Advorblatioa. v*dv*jbi,/»jiin). [ft Lh adverbi- 
um Adverb + -avion.] (See qnot.) 


wol eschewc. 


108*10 tr. Higtien Rolls Ser. 1 . 87 Mora prompts to do 
yfle than to spake, coverenge thyngen advenaunte with 
silence. .1948 Uoall, etc. Erasm Paraphr. John ix. 40 Even 
when aduersaunt misery is immynent. c 1630 J ackson Creed 
v. xlv. Wks. IV. 378 Our Saviour’s advice to Martha . . is 
no way advertant to my intended choice. 

II Adversaria (sedvaisc* rift), sb. pi. ; also in 
Eng. form adversaries. [L. adj. pL adversaria 
(sc scripta) things written on the side fronting us 
(i.e. on one side of the paper), notes, a common- 
place book ; ft Oliver sits : see Adverse. Prop, pi., 
but in Kng. usage often a collective sing.] A com- 
monplace-book, a place in which to note things 
as they occur ; collections of miscellaneous remarks 
or observations, ^ M.8(-kllanf.a ; also commen- 
taries or note6 on a text or writing. 

z6zo Holland Camden's Frit. 1. 237 As P. Pa=na in his 
Adversaries or Commentaries of plants hath noticed. 8713 
Br. bvLLSerm. (I.) These parchments are supposed to have 
been St. Paul’s adversaria. *75J Cham errs tycl. Sn/p. s.v., 
Morhof speaks much of the use and advantages of such 
adversarta to men of letters. 184a Whittock Compi. Bk. 
Trades 48a We never spent an hour more at our repose, 
than in silent attention to the political adversaria oi this 
benevolent man. 

t A'dvaifiarily, adv. Obs. rare - 1 . [ft Adver- 
sary a. + -ly 8.1 In the manner of an adversary, 
adversely, hostilely. 

147S bfb. Noblesse i860) 50 The thlngea .. whiche comethe 
to us adversarily or on the lift ride, for otire offenses. 
Adverg&riotUI tadvansc*Tias\ a. rare. [f. Jj. 
adversari-us turned towards or against (f. adver - 
sus: see Adverse) + -ous. Used instead of the 
earlier adj. Adversary, in order to distinguish the 
adj. from the sb.] Adverse, opposed, hostile. 

xla6 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 975, 1 am not sensible oi 
any adversarious feeling. 

AdvtrSAiy (ee dvais&ri), sb. and a. Forms: 
3 ftduersere, 5 advorsalre, 6 adversare, 4-6 
adversaria, 4- adversary. St. 4 advereour, 5 
adwerser, 6-7 advereair, -ar, -are. [a. OFr. 
aver si er, adver sier , Anglo-Fr. 13th c. adverser 
(mod. Fr. adversaire ) sb. and adj. I- adversdrius 
opposed, opponent, ft adver sus : see Adverse and 
-ARY. The forms with -arie, -ary, as in Wyclift di- 
rectly from L. Shoks. accents a dversary, Milton 
both a’dversary and adve rsary.] 

A sb. 

1 . One who, or that which, takes up a position 
Of antagonism, or act> in a hostile manner; an 
opponent, antagonist ; an enemy, foe. spec. The 
enemy of mankind, the Devil, 

1330 R. Brunnc Chrott. 8a per men him teki, who was 
his aduerserc, Of Northfolk pe Erie Roger, men said of 
him trtton. 1340 Ayenb. 938 To ouercome hire aduersarie 
|wt is Jm dieucL 1379 Barbour Brute xvii. 736 Tliair ad- 
uersouris aasail^eit awa. sjla Wyojk z Pet. v. 8 Joure ad- 
neraarie, the deuel, as a rorynglioun goith aboute. [Also in 
Tindale, Ceanmeb, Geneva, Kkeims, zfin, and Revised ♦) 
1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sarnie 1. viiL 11899) 6 l,ct us haue place 
to ben herd, and thenne cure aduersarys. 1 1400 Pailad 
on Husb. L 990 G00999 dounge . . is an advwaarie to every 
seed. *z§4z yIsktx Poet. ivks. 1861, 149 Mine adversare 
with each grievous reproof, Thus he began. *994 Shaks. 
Rick. ///,ii 1. i. 189 His ancient Knot of dangerous Ad- 
uera ari es To m< rrow are let blood at Poofrat Castle. 1887 
Milton/*. L. il 6ey The Adversary of God and Man, Satan. 

esi j , a 1 «» _ a 1 .1 ttf! R a 


ADVS&fiBL 

* t//. See Adverb ait a. 

B. adj. Opposed, antagonistic, hostile, inimical, 
adverse (/*). arch . In Law, An adversary gait ; 
one In Which an oppoling party appears. 

138a Wvclif 1 Ckrotu xviltTio FortoUia kpiuf Adatlezer 
Was adoersam to Thou. 1398 Tbrvira Barth. De P. R. 

of wubNR is contrary 


one in which an oppoling party appean 

tjln Wvclif i Ckrotu xvinTio Foraotha kpi 
was adnersarit to Thou, ral Trbvira Bart 
xviit. lxxi. 1495) S97 All theltyiide of wulaea 
and idueraary to all the kynde of shape. 
Lett. 397 II. m On the adveraairt porta Ji 


tAdvimbla. a. Obs .^ 9 [ft L. advorsa-ri to 
oppose + -BLE, as if ad. L. * aJversdbilis .] 'That 
is advene or contrary to.' Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 
1 Contrary to, opposite to.' J. 1 755. * Capable of 
being opposed.' Ash 1 775. 
tldvr ri ftat, ppl- a. Obs. [a. MFr. adversant, 
pr. pple. of adverser , averser to op]>ose L. ad- 
versant -cm, pr. pple. of adversii-ri to oppose one* 
pelf to, ft aitversus opposed : see Ahvehhe.] Op- 
posing oneself, o])posing ; adverse, hostile {to). 

a 1490 Pailad. oh Husb. 1. ',53 Let honor abuuie in dyvers 
places rewe, And bestes advenaunt hem wol eschewc. 


and idueraary to all the kynde of shape, safe Poston 
Lett. 307 II. ee On the adveraairt pasta Judea tlepith 
not. 1609 Skene Reg. Mnj. 8 ljw name of him. quha 
it adversare partie to him, quha la summoned (that is, 
tha name of the perseweru soi 8 Bolton Fltume 1. xiil. 4* 
Manlius, In a single combat, tookt Rom the adversary 
Champion a Torques. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes ill. 149 
Least we become Adversary toourselvaa sMeJ. P. Kennedy 
Rob e/tke Bowl xvii. eo6 Your whole life koa been ad- 
vemary to the good will of the father, 
t Adr«m*tlon- Obs. rare. [ad. (nrob. through 
Fr.) L. adversdtiSn-em, n. of action, t. adver sd-ri ; 
see Adversant.] Opposition, hostility. 

S470 Harding Caron, lxvti, Hym and his men to kept 
fromelalI)aduersacyon,ofScotiet & Peyghtes. /bid. Ixxxvili. 
Echa kyng warred on others lande . . And Britons also did 
great auueraatlon. 

Advemtivi • ddv5isfttiv\ a. and sb. [ad. L. 
adversdtivus, ft adversJl-, ppl. stem of adversd-ri ; 
ice prec. and -ive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by opposition ; hence, 

1 . Of words or propositions : Expressive of op- 
position, contrariety, or antithesis. 

1833 Moar. AM. xvii. Wks. 1557, 877 A But being a nrepo- 
siefon aduersatiue. <t zdo8 South re Serm. Ill, in Theee 
words are ushered in with the Adversative Particle iBut) 
which stands as a note of Opposition to something going 
before. 178a Harris Hermes 11. (1786) §57 Of them Dis- 
junctives some are Simple, oome Adversative . . the Simple 
do no more than merely disjoin ; the Adversative disjoin, 
with an opposition concomitant. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 1 . 
561 The adversative force of M . . dues seem to imply that 
passing shade of hesitation. 

+ 2 . Of opposing tendency or advene nature. Obs. 

zfiex Holland Plnty xxv. viu, Pistolochio, which herb is 
so adversative unto serpents, that*. . it will chase away all 
kind of serpents out of the house. 1603 — Plutarch's Mer. 
1141 The other is adversative, and nuuteth us to hate dint 
which is foulc and bod. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol .] An adversative pro- 
position or word ; one which expreaaca opposition. 

a 1596 Cranmkr IVks. I. 57 Every indifferent reader under- 
stanacth this adversative upon our side, that we say Christ 
Is not received in the mouth, but in the heart, ifiza Hrinklly 
Posing 0/ Parts (x66g) 47, Q. How many kinds of Conjunc- 
tions have you f A. ‘I waive. Copulatives, Disjunctives. . 
Adversative!, etc. 1778 Br. Lowth On Isaiah 'ed. ia> 134 
Which, being rendered as an adversative, sets the oppotdiion 
in a stronser lieht. 

Advergatively (Mv8*jsfttivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ In an adversative manner; at expressing 

opposition. 

a 1604 SwiNRuaim Spousats (1686) zoo lit] standeth ad- 
versati vely establishing the contrary. 1814 Jamieson Hermes 
Scyth. 186 The terms would come to be applied adveraatively. 


remathan liu 1 54 He . . overthrew bis bnriol adveneriee. 
fike a giant. z«H J. Tulloch Eng. Purit. IL 076 A haxU 
ad vemary with hie pen. 


Scyth. 186 The terms would come to be applied adveraatively. 

Adverse (e*dv 5 r*), a. and sb. [a. MFr. advers, -e 
refashioned ft OFr. avers, auvers-.—L. adzvrsus 
turned towards, turned against, hostile, pa> pple. of 
advert-Ire , f. ad to + vert-fre to turn. Totty have 
accented both a dverse and adve rse.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Acting against or in opposition to, opposing, 
contrary, antagonistic, actively hostile. Con^t. to. 

c 1440 Partouepe 5716 That to crystcs la we ys adueive And 
leeveth on macnoun. 1975 Churchyard Chippes (1817/ is 
English volunteers served during those wars, in adverse 
armies, iuj Shaks. John iv. ii. 173 When aduerse For- 
reyners affright my Townes. sfioB Dicav Fey, to Medit. 
47 The aduerse wiodrs bad hindered my designs of going. 
1067 Milton P. L. l 103 Hia utmost power with adverse 
power opposed. 1798 Jefferson Writings (1899) IV. sro 
The general spirit, even of the merchants, is becoming ad- 
verse to it. 1807 Crabbk Par. Reg. 1. 805 On life's rough 
sea they mil With many a prosperous, many an adverse gale. 
(888 Helm Realmah visa. 11876) 939 To go over to the side 
of their adverse critics, 
b. Law. 

1858 Ld. St. Leonardo Handy Bk. Prep. Law xxiii. 177 
What I may call adverse possession, which now is a pc* 
session by a person not the owner during a certain number 
of years without acknowledgment of the right of the real 
owner, and yet not necessarily in open defiance of him. 

2 . Opposing anyone's interests (real or supposed) ; 
hence, unfavourable, hurtful, detrimental, injurious, 
calamitous, afflictive. Const to. 

f 1374 Ciiaucee Troy Ins iv. 1102, O Cruel Joue and thou 
fortune aduerse. 1490 Caxton Fneydos L 13 But the pros- 
perous fortune of the kynge pryani tomed In to aduerse. 
x6oz Shaks. All's Well v. u s6 J hough time racme so ad- 
uerse, and meancs vnfit. 167s Milton Samson 199 In pros- 
perous days They swann, but in adverse withdraw their 
head. sSofi-ji A Knox Rem. (1844) 1 . 96 Strengthened in- 
stead of being shaken by ad verse circumstances. 1867 Bbicht 
SP; Amur. *18761 146 The presidential election of i860 was 
adverse to the cause of slavery. 

3. Opposite in position. 

z8e] Binoham Xenophon 77 The Macrons . • stood im- 
battled on the oduersa side of the riuer. 1703 Cnamrbro 
Cycl Snpp., Adversaria . . so called because the notes were 
written on the adverse or opposite page. 187a Blackie 
Laysof HighL 167 He looked upon the bright gveen slope, 
that skirts tne adverse bills. 

B. sb. An advene party, an adversary, rare. 
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Blackie Mtehylus II. ill If Jove hath worsted This 
Typhon in the fight, we too sluJi wont Our advene, 
t Advt TU*,v. Obs. rare - *. [a. MF r. a(d)verse-n— 
L .adver sd-ri to be opposed, f. adversus Adverse a.] 
To be opposed or advene to, to oppose. 

sjgg Gowks Conf. I. >19 It was a presage . . Of that for* 
tuuehim shulde advene. 

A&WfflPBely (K'dv.ijhli', adv. [f. Adverbs «.+ 
•1.TE.J In an adverse manner ; unfavourably ; con- 
trariwise. Const, to. 

1607 Smaks. Coriot. 11. L 61 If the drinke you glue me, touch 
my Palate aduenly. 1 make a crooked fare at it. iMi Sts 
W. Habcoumt in Manch. Guard. Feb. xa It dues not act 
with but adversely to the agrarian party. x88s Daily TtL 
a 1 Feh., a Foreign Government bonds were adversely in- 
fluenced by the political news. 
jLdvorsonoin (tcdvaisncs). 1 Obs. [T. An- 
vskhk a. + -neub/J The quality or state ot being 
adverse ; opposition, hostility ; aversion. 

16*0 Donne Strut, Ixxiv. 753/3 Men, who . . delight in 
Hostility, and have an advertences and detestation olpeace. 
■6lo Hobbes Consid. 6, A new Parliament, consisting for the 
greatest part of such men as the People had elected only for 
their adverseness to the Kings Interest. 

Axhreroifoli-ata, -ou (*d v 3 «jsifih*-li 5 t, -w), a. 
Bot. [f. mod. L . adver sifoli-us {f.h. adver s-us oppo- 
site + foli-um leaf), + -ate-, -ouet.] Having leaves 
placed opposite each other on the stem or axis, 
t AdviTfion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. adversion-em 
a turning towards, f. advert- ppl. stem of advert- 
ire : see Advert and -low.] Attention, perception. 

1647 If. Mosk Song of Soul 11. in. n. xlv. Our mining mind 
by its adversion Doth notice take. — Poems 141 And yet 
we not [be] pressed To any advenion. 

Adversity (&dva\islti). Forms : 4-6 adver- 
aite(e, adversyt«(e ; 4-7 adveraitie ; 7- ad- 
versity. [a. MFr. adversiti \ refash. f. OFr. aver- 
site : — I./, cuiversitdt-em opposition, contrariety, f. 
adversus: see Adverse ana -ity.] 

1 1 . The state or condition of being contrary or 
opposed ; opposition, contrariety. Obs. 

138a Wvclip Ps. iii. 8 For thou hast smyte all doende ad- 
versite (1388 beynge adversaries) to me with oute cause. 
a 14S0 Occlkvk De Keg. Prim. 390. I was agast fulle sore 
of the, Leate thow thurghe thoughtful!* advensitee Not 
hedest sionden in the feitne aright, c 1430 Lonblich Grail 
xvliL 174 One bone, sire kyng,>at thow graunte me With- 
owten lettynge owtliir ad versite. 

2 . The condition of advene fortune ; a state 
opposed to well-being or prosperity ; misfortune, 
distress, trial, or allliction. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) 

c X130 Ancren Riwle 194 pe uttre uondunge is mislicunge 
in oduenite. 1340 Aytnb. ay Kucad of aventure, ase cover- 
tie ober adversitie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/4 Tnenno 
late us pray® . . that he ho guuerne us bytwene welth & ad- 
uersyte in this present lyf. 133$ Covkhualk Prov. xvii. xj 
In aduenite a man shall know who is his brother ls6xi 
A brother is borne for aduersitie). 1370*87 Holinbhbd 
Scot. CkroMAtfkdt) I. 81 Adversitie findeth few friends. 137a 
Smaks. Rom. 111. iii. 3} Aduenittcs nweete milke, I’hilotophie. 
1600 — A. V. L. 11. 1. m Sweet are the vacs of aducraitie. 
1730 Johnson Rambler No. 150 r 5 He that never was ac- 
quainted with adversity has seen the world but on one side. 
177s Junius Lett. xlix. 954 A virtuous man, struggling with 
adversity, (is) a scene worthy of the gods, a 185a I)«AVrhbtuh 
Wits, 1 877, 1 1 1 . 341 The discipline of our virtues in the severe 
school of adversity. 

3 . An advene circumstance ; a misfortune, cala- 
mity, trial. 

1340 Ay tub. 84 pe kueades and be adueractcs of pe wordle, 
c 1306 Chauckr Clerkes T. 551 Noon accident for noon ad- 
uersitce Was wyn in hire. saBsCaxton Cato b ij. b, Strengthe 
for to restate ageynst all adueraytccs. 1306 Tindauc Acts 
viL xo And God was with him, mid delivered hym out off 
all liis adversities, *631 Hohbks Leviathan 11. xxxi x88 
The Prosperities and Adversities of this life. 184a Long*. 
Sp. Stud. 11. i. 1 Pray, tell me move of your adversities, 
f 4 . Contrariness of nature ; perversity. (In 
Shak. * pervenc one, quibbler.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A rmes 111. ix. 1 86 The fciawes ornate 
be chaunged by soin aduerayte that in in them. *6o6 Smaks, 
Tr. 4 Cr. v. i. re* /’. Who keepcs the Tent now? T. The 
Surgeons box, or the Patients wound. P. Well said adueraity. 
Adveraour, obs. var. Adverhary : see -our. 
Advert (*ilv3\it\ V . ; also 4-6 auerte, &vert(e. 
[a. Fr. avert-ir :—late L. advertc-re for cl. L. ad- 
vertfre to turn to, also (sc. animum ) to turn the 
attention of oneself or another to, to remark, ad- 
monish ; f. ad to + vertire to turn. L. dverlere to 
turn away, Avert, also made OFr. avertir, which 
had thus all the senses * turn to, turn away, remark, 
call attention.' In 14 16 th c. avertir, when an- 
swering to L .advertere, was often written advertir; 
and, since Caxton, advert and avert have been 
distinguished in Eng. Mod. Fr. has avertir (Palsg. 
and Cotgr. advertir) only in the sense of * call the 
attention of another, admonish' (one of the senses 
of L. advertere). The lengthened stem of this, 
a(d)vertiss s has given Eng. Advertise, orig. a 
synonym of advert, but subseq. differentiated, so 
that advert retains the sense of * turn one's own 
attention,* advertise that of 'direct the attention 
of others.' Advert, advertise, avert, are thus all 
immediately from OFr. avertir, averius-ant.J 


tl* irons. To turn towards {lit. or /if .) ; to turn 
favourably. Obs. rare. 

• 84*8 James 1 Ring's Quair 11. vi, TUI Jupiter his merci 
list advert And send comfort, c 143a Lydg. Botha* 11. xxviii 
(*S 84 ) fit a* Beastes which bin rage of theyr nature He can 
aduNft and make them lye full stylL 
A intr . To turn one’s attention ; to take notice, 
take heed, attend, pay attention. (L. animum ad - 
vert ere.) Const to {absol., subord. el., an obs.). 
arch. m Advertise i. 

1# Lydo. Chron. Troy 1. ii, In so dye wyse that no man 
myght auerte Upon no ayde but that he mente well, im 
Barclay Skip 0/ Footes 11370) 4a Thinking that God doth 
not therto aduert 1330 Palsor. 440 Now®, my yonge 
chyldren, if you wyl avert you ehal have the frenche conge 


modi more easely than men had afore your dayes. a >333 
W. de Wobdk CommumycacyoM Bitf, Lords whan 1 on thy 
nouarte aduerte. 13*7 Barclay Jngurtho (Paynell) b ij. b, 
M icImx aduertynge that Jugurth was redy orhande to strike. 
1733 B. Martin Mag. Art e A Se. »S We shall find it our 
Interest to advert on the different Degrees of the Moisture 
and Dryness of the Air. 1790 Boswell Johnson (x8x6) IV. 
*33 They do not advert that the great body of the Christian 
Church . • maintain also the Unity of the Godhead. 1806 
Wellington in Wellesley Desk. 99 The British government 
were compelled to advert to the means of strengthening the 
government of the N izam. 1873 Posts Gains (ed. s) Introd., 
<4 Negligence is inadvertence to consequences to which a 
man might liave adverted. 

3. esp. To turn one’s attention in a discourse 
written or spoken ; to refer to. 

*777 Priestley Phil. Recess. 179, I shall now advert to 
some other matters. 1798 Ferriar ftlustr. Stern* vi. 17a 
Mauriceau adverts to the circumstance, in his attack on the 
Caesarian operation. 1861 May Constit. Hist. Eng. (1863) 

I. iii. 169 The king's illness was adverted to in the House 
of Commons, 

f4. trans. To turn the attention to, attend to, 
take note of ; to observe, note, notice, or heed ; to 
consider, think of (a thing). Obs. « Advertise a. 

1489 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ni, He nought advertith the 
menyng fraudulent. 243x 90 tr. Higden Bolls Ser. 1 . 361 
Hit is to be aduertede that the extremites of the worlds 
schyne in newe wondres. 1470 Harding Chron. civ, Eg- 
berts . . was royally acccpte, With ail honour y* [the lordei 
could] aduert. 1337 Barclay Jugurth* (Paynell) a iij. b, 
Yf we aduert the worlde as it ub 1693 Sanderson Serrtt. 

II. Prof., Frailties and infirmities . . not hitherto by them 
adverted, because never suspected, sfiga Wagstafsk Find. 
Carol. Intrud. xa If he had any built, it was his not timely 
adverting his Father’s dear bought experience. 

1 5. trans. To turn the attention of another to, 
to give warning of. Obs. rare. See Advert ire 5 . 

15x3 Douglas sEneis in. x. 113 Quhen horrybil thingis 
sere he dyd aduert. 

K Incorrectly for Avert. [See above.] 

1376 Ps. li. in Sc. Poems of 16 th c. IX. 115 Fra 
advert thy face. 

t Adverta-tion. Obs.rare- x . [iraprop. f. I* 
advert-ire , as if it were a vb. of the 1 st conj. ; cf. the 
regulur dcriv. Adversion.] The action of turning 
the attention ; observation, notice. 

> Digby Afysi. 90 Of yower good hertes I have adver- 
tacyounes, Where-thorow, In sowle holl made 30 be. 

Advertence (*dv5\it£ns). [a. MFr. advert- 
attcc, -cncc, refashioned f. OFr. avertanee, •erne 
late L. advertentia attention, notice, f. advertent - 
cm pr. pple. of advert-lh m e : see Advert and -noe.] 
The action or process of adverting or turning the 
attention to ; observation, notice, heed, attention, 
consideration. Often passing into the habit or qua- 
lity \ which is properly expressed by Advertency. 

c 1370 Chaucer Tropins v. 1258 What guilt® of me? what 
1 ” 1h fro me raftc, alias! thyn 1 


.115 Fra my unnes 


fel experience Hall 

*43® 


1 advertence? 


epen 

I.vdg. Chron. Troy 1. i, Their [the anti'i wisdome their 

B -udent advertence Bcsy labour and wilful diligence. 1309 
arclay Ship of Footes 358 b, If he with good aduertence 
iooke therein. 1537 — Jugurthe ( Paynell) xo6 The Romayns 
intentifelyuaucaduertens to the demeanour of their enemies. 
1673 Ladys Calling 1. v. 1 74, 56 A serious advertence to the 
divine presence is the most certain curb < to all disorderly 
appetites. 1711 Wollaston Retig. Rat . ii. 33 The finer or 
nicer the advertence or reflexion is, into the more parts is 
the time divided. Mill Pol. Peon. v. vii. | a (1876) 590 

To this difference it is right that advertence shall be haa 
in regulating taxation. 

Advertency (d*dv5uten»i). [ad. late L. adver - 
tentia : see prcc. and -ncy.] The quality of being 
advertent or attentive; the habit of turning the at- 
tention to ; attentiveness, heedfulness. (See prec.) 

*M Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 386 Some errors in intcr- 
punctxons or poyntings the advertency of the Reader may 
correct. 1883 Drydkn Life of Plutarch 77 Through want 
of advertency be has been often guilty of that errour. 1790 
Palsy Hot. Paul. 1. 7 No advertency is sufficient to guard 
against slips and contradictions 1800 Stuart in Wellesley 
Posh. 569 An advertency to the former periods of history . . 
ought to esution us to keep a watchful eye on this quarter. 
Advertent (ddvSutftnt), ppl. a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
advertenl-em pr. pple. of advert-ire to Advert.] 
Attentive, heedful. 

1671 True Ron-Cotf. 481 This objection showes that you 
are . . little advertent to the conclusion yvu have in hand. 
1677 Halb Pnm. Orig. Mast. L ii. 69 This requires very 
choice Parts, great attention of Mind . . and a long adver- 
tent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Advertently (ddvS-jtfintli), adv. rare—, [f. 
prec. + -ly8.1 Iu an advertent manner ; heedfully. 
(Only in mod. Diets.) Cf. inadvertently. 


Advertl 8 e (s^dvaitoi a, sedvartMiz), v. ; also 5 
Rvertlae, 5 - 6 *duert 3 r*o, 6 Rdvertiaae, 7 9 
advertise, [f. Fr .aver ties-, lenjgthencd stem of 
avertir, as seen in pr. pple. averttss-ant, pres. nubj. 
avtrtissi, and vbl. sb. avertisse-ment, often written 
in X 4 ~i 6 th 0 . advertir ; see Advert. Advertise was 
thus at first simply an alternative form of advert, as 
seen by comparing the earlier senses of both, but 
in their development they have been differentiated, 
advert following the usual senses of L. advertere, 
and advertise those of mod. Fr. avertir . The 
formation of advertise was probably largely due to 
the sb .advertisement 1 for the Yt.convertir, divertir, 
etc. have only given convert, divert, etc. In 6-7 
the pronunciation was regularly advrrtis ; it was 
subsequently conformed to Fr. as advertvse ; the 
present tendency (in commercial usage, at least) is 
to say ardvertise, apparently after the vbs. in -ieel\ 
f 1. intr. To take note, give heed, consider. Const 
to, of, inf., or subord. cl. Obs . » Advert a. 

e 1430 Lydg. Bochat ir. xxvii. (1554* 6a b, To wil he gaue 
wholy the aouerantie. And aduertised nothing to reason. 
*478 Caxton Jason 19 b, He had auertised of that they 
ahold doo. c sjoo Doctr. Good Soman ts (1849) 5 Seruauntaa 
ought to eduertyae, To aay euer trouthe and veryte. c sgaA 
Frith Disput. Purgat. 1x899)83 Not advertising who speak* 
eth the words, but rather what is said. 

1 2. trans. To take note of, attend to, notice, ob- 
serve (a thing). Obs. = Advert 4 . 

c *430 Lydg. Rochas vi. iv. (1554) 141b, He list not aduert 
tise theyr prayere. 1404 FASYANiv.lxiv.44 Liuius Callus, 
aduert ysynge this mysduef,and the great oaunger that the 
Rqmayues were in, arewe Locke into the cytie. 1333 Frith 
Mirror (1899; 991 Advertisingthe kindness of GoaTand our 
promise in baptism. iM Bbvskett Disc. Civ. L\fo 95s 
Yet Is it to he aduertised, that it is in diuers respects that 
they be so exercised. 

1 3* rcfl. To turn one’s attention to. (OFr. s' aver- 
tir.) Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. i, Hie lady Gramer . . Dyd me 
reoeyve into her goodly scoolc ; To whose doctrine 1 dyd 
me advertise. 

4. trans. To call the attention of (another) ; to 
give him notice, to notify, admonish, warn, or in- 
form, in a formal or impressive manner, (mod. Fr. 
avertir .) a. simply, arch. 

*49 ® Caxton F.neydos xxiii. 86 In this place thenne v herof 
I telle you, as I hauc be aduertised, is a right holy woman. 
1397 T. Morley Introd. Mustek* ; Annot, If thou find any* 
thing which slial not he to thy liking, in friendship aduertise 
me, that I may either mend it, or scrape it out. x6n 
Bible Ruth iv. 4 Naomi . . selleth a parcel! of land . . And 
I thought to aduertise thee, saying, Buy it. x66o Marvell 
Corr. 1x5 Wka 1875 II. 976 Be pleas'd to cotisiaer thereof, 
and advertise me timely, 1714 French Bk. of Rates 905 
The said Merchants shall be obliged to advertise the saia 
Judges . . under the particular Fine of 500 Livrca 1839 
Sir W. Hamilton Led. Metaph. xvi. (1877) I. 306 The insect 
is advertised and put upon the watch, 
fb. with inf. To warn, admonish. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan IxxxiiL (R.) The lordes of Britayne . . ad* 
uertysed him . . to expelle & put theym out of his real me. 
a 1333 Latimer Serrt/. 4 Rem. (184O xo8 St. Paul advertised 
all women to give a good ennample of sadness, soberness, 
and godliness. .664 Evelyn Rat. Hort. (1799) 9x8 TUI the 
cold being more intense advertise you to inclose them 
altogether. 1776 J. Glover in Sparks' Corr. A m. Rev. (1853) 
II. 73, I have to . .advertise the inhabitants to come and 
receive their moneys. 

O. with of, concerning {against rare and obs.). 

*4fi® Ruk.sk in Past. Lett. 456 II. 107 Chapman proposy th 
. . to nvertise the Kyng and my Lord Trcsorer ageyn me 
to the grettest hurt he can imagyne. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dietes 78 Wherof aristotill was aduertised, and 
hastily departed from Athena. *399-66 Hist . Est. Scot. 
(Wodr. Muc.81) The Lords were advertiased of their de- 
porting. *68* Neville Plato Rodiv . 8 Which Kindred me 
from advertising you of my Distemper. *748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. vii. (1804) 34 Being advertised by me of his 
design. *8s3 Southey in Q. Rev . XXXII. 183 Some prison- 
ers . . advertised the French of this terrible danger, i860 
Fbef.r Hist. Hen. IV, I. 1. i. 47 To advertise her majesty 
concerning his precarious position, 
d. with subord. cl. To notify, inform. 

*434 Lot.fr. K ildare in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 39 1. x 18 Please 
youre gracious Hynes to be advertised that. etc. *481 
Caxton itfyrrwriLxxii. 1 13 Whan they be not aduertysedat 
what tyme such tempe*te shal come. *393 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, 
v. iii. 18 We are aduertis'd by our louing friends, That they 
doe hold their course toward Tewksbury. *687. COLVILL 
Whigs Suppl. (X75U 99 And how he cited ends of verse . . 
At which some laugh'd, and some were vex’d, Ye’ll be ad- 
vertis’d by the next. *794 Mabtyn tr. Rousseau's Rot. ii. 3a 
The young botanist should be advertised that these filicles , . 
differ much iu their form. 1830 Blackie ASschytus II. 395 
It would be unfair not to advertise the English reader that 
this fine sentiment is a translation. 


0. Hence (by omission of the personal object). 
To give notice of (anything), to notify, indicate, or 
make generally known. 

138B A. Ki naCanitiud Catech. 056 For we offend in mony 
things, as I hauo aduert issit also befoir. 139* Unton Corr. 
(1847) 033 Makings hast to advertise this our good successes 
xdte CoLRee. Pesos. I. *68 Forjr" Reasons advertised in 
y* Returns thereof, given by y* Sheriff fit] was not a good 
Election, ijflg Cowrss Task iv. 300 Vain th* attempt To 
advertise in vena a public pest sfles Mar. Eooawornt 
French Gee. {x 83a) xes Ladiee , . coom to wear pearl powder, 
auburn hair, and twenty things that an not to 
%e OUoaHor T“ 


be advertised, you know. 
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fxSy fttxo Change s bring oat now qualities, and advertise 

8 . exf. To give public notice of, to make pub* 
lidy known, or call attention to, by a published 
announcement in a journal, by a circular, etc* as 
4 to advertise the resolutions of a meeting * ;• and 
with various elliptical constructions, as * to adver- 
tise goods vfor sale', a child or ring (as lost),' etc. 

qp H. Walpole Carr, aaa fed. 3) VI. 374 A citizen hod 
advertised a reward for the discovery of a person who had 
stolen sixty guineas, im Bubkk Sp. Cane. A mar, Wka 
III. 68 The Guinea caption attempting at the same instant 
to publish his proclamation of liberty, and to advertise his 
sale of slaves. 1809 W. Irving Knickorh I. 496 That he 
should bo missing so long, and never return to pay his bill 
1 therefore advertised him in the newspapers. 

1 7 . inir. To give warning or information (of). 
Ohs. in general sense. 

x6x*T. Taylor Titus ilL 1 (1619) 590 Ministers must take 
hoede, that they take no more vpon them, then to advise 
and aduertise from the Lord. 1769 H. Walpole Otranto 
iv. (1798)63 Isabella had sent one of the domestics befors to 
advertise of their approach. 

b. tsp. To put a public notice in a journal, or to 
announce by placard in any public place. To ad - 
vtrtise for : to ask for by public notice. 

177a Junius Lstt. IxviiL 357 He advertises for patients. 
1879 Printing Trades Jml. xxix. 38 Don't advertise unless 
you have something worth advertising. Mod. He advertises 
hugely in the daily papers. 

Advertised (rcdvwtrizd, ardv-), ppl.a. [f.prec. 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Informed, notified, admonished, warned. 

147s Caxton Jason $4 b. The king Laomedon thus ad- 
uerttsed of the deaccntc of (he knightes of Greece • . 
ymagined anon that they were espye* c tg 60 Calvin's Com. 
Prayer Ok. in Phenix 1708 II. sis If so be that . . being 
brotherly advertis'd, he acknowledg not his Fault. s6as 
Bacon lieu. i'll. Wks. i860, 340 The king was neither so 
shallow, nor so ill advertised, as not to perceive the inten- 
tion of the French. 180a Pi-AYFAir HnUonian Theory 317 
Seymour and myself were advertised of our approach to a 
Junction of granite and schistu* 

2 . Publicly announced (as being done, being for 
sale, etc.). 

1784 Cowpkr Task 111. 668 Estates are landscapes, gaz'd 
upon a while, Then advertis'd, and auctioneer'd away. 188a 
J. M. Wilson in Daily News is Sept. 6/6 If the Tabard 
were a well-managed and well-advertised hotel. 

Advertisee (&dv5:itizf ). [f. Adveutihr v. + 
-wc.J One advertised for, one to whom an ad- 
vertisement is addressed, or who is expected to re- 
spond to it. 

1861 Sat. Rett. 7 Dec. 580 The precise effect which it is 
designed to produce on the mind of the advertisee (by an 
advertisement]. 

Advertisement (£dv 5 \itizm£nt). Also 5-7 
aver tise- ; 6 adverfcyae-, advertises- ; 7 adver- 
tise-, averti-ment. [a. Fr. avertissement , in 5-6 
aitvcrtissemcnt ; f .aver tits- lengthened stem of aver- 
tin see A overt ink and -mknt. The ordinary Eng. 
pronunciation has been as above since Shaicspere 
at least : icdvaitoi'zmcnt is found early in 6, and 
is now usual in U.S.] 

+ 1 . The turning of the mind to anything ; at- 
tention, observation, heed. Ohs. 

*5*3 Skelton Gari. Laurel 808 Behold and se in your ad- 
vertysement How these ladys . . For your pleasure do there 
endeuourment. 1394 Hooker Keel. Pot. v. (163a) 431 Men 
should either neea much advertisement or long time for the 
search thereof. t6gi Jkr. Taylor Holy Liv. (1727) 140 It 
helps much to attention and actual advertisement in our 
prayers. 

+ 2. The action of calling the attention of others; 
admonition, warning, precept, instruction. Obs. 

1478 Bk. 0/ Noblesse 79 Joachym king of Juda desgiaised 
the admonestementis, advertisementis, and the doctrines of 
God. 1538 Bale God’s Promises in Dodnley (1780) I. 14 
Doth what hym lust without dyscrete advysement, And 
wyll in no wyse take myne advertysement. 1381 Marbkck 
Bk. 0/ Notts 058 By the aduertisement of the Emperour, 
he graunted it to proceede. a 163s J. Smith Set. Disc. ii. ix 
Some secret advertisements of their consciences. 1673 T. 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 379 Christ, in his advertise- 
ment to Philadelphia, Kev. iii. 7, 17x3 Burnet Hist, earn 
Time (1766) II. xo8 The advertisements came to him from 


Aduertisement* I. Reade Alt,er mode nothing. *643 Mil- 
ton Tetmch. Wks. 1738 I. *63 The -Canons and Edicts . . 
with the avertiments of Balsamonand Matthams Monachus 
(Heron. ijsl Pope Dunciad (1736) Advertisement to the 
first Edition, with note, etc. 1I14 Dibmn Libr. Comp. 078 
At the end of this volume is an advertisement to the reader. 

6. A public notice or announcement : formerly 
by the town-crier; now, usually, in writing or 
print, by placards, or in a journal ; spec, a paid an- 
nouncement in a newspaper or other print 

iS8a-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 141 To attend (hair quiet lie 
upoun aduertisement of the drum. <399 Smaks. Much Ado 
y. l 39 My griefs cry lowder then aduertisement. s ion 
Luttsell Brief Ret. (1857) II. $66 He has published an ad- 
vertisement in (his days Gaset of it. lyea Da Fob Moll Pi. 
(1840)073 An advertisement of the particulars in the com- 
mon newspapers. 1868 Dickens £#//.(x88o)U. 330 A short 
newspaper advertisement is all we want. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. App. 719 A general advertisement for the 
heads of his enemies. 1878 Printing Trades Jml. xxv. 97 
The publishers are not in the habit of inserting gratuitous 
advertisements. 

AdTBXt&BMMMltal (ftdvS'itlzmemtll), a. [f. 
prec. + -al.] Of or pertaining to advertisement. 

x88z World ix May 14/x The incomparable * Nabob Pickle* 
and other weU-known advertisement*! triumphs. 

Advertiaer (trdvajtai'zai, « dv-). [f. Adver- 
tise +-kr 1.] One who advertises. 

+ 1 . One who informs, notifies, or warns. Obs. 


orders and regulations for the discipline of the clergy. 

1 8 . The action of informing or notifying ; in- 
formation, notification, notice. Obs. 

sgaf Gabdineb in Pocock Aer. 30 Ln8 Another things 
occurred! here worthy advertisement, we shall not foil to 
signify the same. sfifoSAViLa Tacitus, A gricola(\6m) 19a He 
bedeckt not with lawrell his letters of adaertiMinent. 1603 
Knolles Hist. T^nrkes (x6sx) 1180 Hatwan . . befog so seated 
. . it much hindered both advertisements and victuals to be 
brought unto Pesth. a 1848 Chables I Wks. eso He had 
avertisemant that the person of the said Earl of Glamotvan 
was arrested. 1716 in Wodrow*a Coer. (1843) II. 136 The 
first advertisement they gave of it was Clanronald's orders 
to his men to kindle straw. 

A A (written) statement calling attention to any- 
thing ; a notification, a * notice.* Obs. or arch, 
exfn Foracui AbsoL * Lins. Mon. (1714) iss Here fob 
lowen Advertisements, for the gemg of the Kyngs Oflycea 
c 1348 Geste Let. to Parker 141, 1 have sent your book* 


succeed. xSSa Daily Tel. 6 Sept 4/S As a convenience to the 
Advertising Public, it has been thought desirable, etc. 

t AdWBperfotn, v. Obs.— [f. L. advesperd 
Dpi. stem of advesperd -sc-fre to draw towards even- 
ing ; f. ad to * vesper evening.] * To waxe night.* 
Cockeram 1616. * To grow towards night.* Bailey 
1791. Johnson, etc. 

t AdTO'St, v. Obs— [a. MFr. advest-i r, OFr. 
avestir late L. advesti-re ; f. ad to + vestlre to 
clothe.] To invest, pot into possession. 

161s Corea., Adheriter , to ad vest, to put into possession. 

t Adwe vtum. Obs.— [a. MFr. advesture , 
OFr. avesture ; f. a(d)vestir : see prec. and -vbi.] 
The act of advesting, investing, or clothing. 

1611 Cores., Advesture , an advesture, an investure, a 
cloathing or pome— ing with ; a delivering over, a making 
of Livene and seisin unto. 1630 Shebwood, Advesture, ad 
vest, advesture (Fr.V 

Advico (ftdvai-s). Formi: 3-5 avis, avyg, 5 
aviso, avjao, avyoo (5r-4awyaa, 6 a wise) ; 5 ad- 
vya, 8-6 advyse, 4-8 advise, 6- advloe. [a. OFr. 


c 1348 Geste Let. to Parker 141, 1 have sent your books 
againe with such nous & advertisement* that . . 1 could 
well gather, sfiag Busoas Port. Tithes To Readar, Boros 


pop. L. *advtsum view, opinion, f. ad to 4- visum 
seen, pa. pple of vidbre to see. Occ. written advis 
after L by Fr. scribes in 14th-! 6th c., a spelling 
introduced (by Caxton) into Eng., where it per- 
manently changed the word. In 1 5th c. final -# was 
added to indicate the length of the f ; and in 16th the 
t was written e to preserve the breath sound ; whence 


informer, intelligencer. 1663 -6 in Phil Trams. 1. 13 The 
solution of Plains and Solids, which had been seen (as the 
Advertiser affirms) before Monsieur DesCartes had publish'd 
anything upon this subject 

2 . One who issues a public notice or announcement. 

z7za Steele Spect. No. sex r 4 He has desired tlia Ad- 
vertiser to compose himself a little, before he dictated the 
Description of the offender. >784 Cower Task n. Argt., 
The reverend advertiser of engraved sermon* i88s Daily 
News 4 May x/x Advertisers are requested to make their 
Post-office Orders payable to, etc. 

8. A journal or other print in which advertise- 
ments are published. 

1769 Bubkr Pres. State Wks. II. 13 They have drawled 
through columns of Gazetteers and Advertisers for a century 
together. 1770 Junius Lett. Pref. 13 This edition contains 
all the letters of Junius . . according to the order in which 
they appeared in the Public Advertiser. 1841 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (184s) VI. 303 Just as an advertisement in the 
body of some of the 'monster' advertisers of the day, 
amounts to next to no advertisement at alL z88e (title) The 
Morning Advertiser. 

Advertising (ocsdvaitarzii), ardv-), vbl. sb. [f. 

Advertise + -ura*.] 

+ L Warning, notification, information. Obs. 

1330 Palsor.. Advertysing, advertence (Fr.). 1949 CompL 
Scotl xiiL zix The counsel of ingland gettls . . haisty aduer- 
tessing of the priuitate that is among the lordia of Scotland. 

2 . A bringing into notice ; spec, by paid announce- 
ment in a printed journal, by prominent display of 
placards, etc. 

176a Goldsmith Beau Nash 13 By self-advertizing, attract 
the attention of the day. s8zo Crabbe Borough viL xz8 
Should the advertising cash be spent, Ere yet the town has 
due attention lent, 'flien bursts the bubble. z88e Daily 
News 4 May x/a The vendors undertake to defray all the 
expenses of. . printing, advertising, legal charge* Mod. 
'There is one way or obtaining business— publicity, one 
way of obtaining publicity— advertising.' 

Advartismff (advaitoi ziij, «rdv-), ppl. a. [f. 
as prec. + -iwo*.J 

fl. Adverting, attending, attentive. Obs. 

1603 Shake. Meat, for M. v. i. 387, I was then Aduertystag, I 
and holy to your business* j 


AD\naa*BO*ff. 

the stage! av&, advis, advise, advice. Senses 8 and 
9 represent Sp. aviso («>Fr. mis)* film used un- 
changed, and ui the adapted form Ammo, q.v.] 
fl. The way In which a matter is looked fit or 
regarded ; opinion, judgment. Obs. 

ssff R. Glouc. Z44 pe eechbizehop of Walls selda ys auy* 
1330 K. Bavmis Caron, js Bot as. I hud telle I say myp 
auy* >986 Maundbv. xxviiL 084 But that myghte not ben 
to myn avy* 1473 Caxton Jason si b. Me thinketh is 
myn aduys that the king of Esclauonye doth euyL soap 
More Snpplk. Soules Wka 1337, 334 Ji He hath genen bye 
aduise Uierto, and said* that they nauc to apth. im| 
Binoham Xenophon 36, 1 am not or that aduic* quoth Che- 
risophu* 1633 G. Hbbsrrt Temple 113 All things . . joyn 
with one advise To honour thee, ifigs H oasis Leviathan 
11. xix. 95 With power to make known their Advise, or 
Desire* 

1 2 . Forethought, prudence, wisdom. Obs. 

(SB Barbour Bruce x. 069 He knew . . bye gret wycht, 
and hys a wyes, Hya traist hart, and hys lele seniica. rup 
Lvuo. Boehas 1. L (1334) s Considre fyrst, the Lord in His 
auyse . . Hs put us bothe into paradise. xgajLn. Brsmbm 
Froissart I. cclix, Howe the erfe of Cambrydge and the erle 
of Pembroke toke by great eduvae the garyson of Bourdeiia. 

t8. Provision for, endowment, advancement 
(OFr. avis, portion de biens qu*un p^re assigne fi 
see puindt). Obs. rare. 

1433 Manobaro in B.E. Wills( x 88 r) T hat the seyd Bests!! 
be salde be the vice of the peresshena ther, as for the most 
avice of the sayd chirche werke* 

+ 4 . Weighing of opinions; consideration, deli- 
beration, consultation, reckoning. To take etdvtce : 
to deliberate. Obs. 

1366 Maundbv. xBo The echipmen taken here Avyt here 
and governs hem by the Lode star, e 1388 Chaucer Meli- 
beus S85 It semeth |mU it suffiseth to turn been coneeitled 
by thiae conneiliours oonly, and wib litel Auys [v. r. avis(e, 
auys(e, avice). sgSg J ewel kepi. teHardiHg(x6xx) z6z Whom 
vpon veria short aduice, hae hath condemned. 1398 Shan* 
Merck. Ven. iv. li. 6 Basaanio vpon more aduice, Hath rent 
you heera this ring, sfisz Bible Judges xix. 30 Consider 
of it, take aduise, and s^eake ^our minae* 1634 Goddard 


of it, take aduise, and speake your minae* 1634 Goddard 
in Burton's Diary (x8e8) I. 7 fn such manner as the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, by advice with the generals 
of the fleet, shall think At. . 

5 . Opinion given or offered at to action; counsel. 
spec, medical or legal counsel. 

Z393 Goweb Costf. 1. 340 So that anone by his advise 
There was a prive counaell nome. 1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sowlt 
iv. xxx. (1483) 77 To receyuen goodly good aduys and coun- 
ceyll withouten indignscion ofherte. 1609 Siiaks. Mach. iv. 
ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not found 
heere. 1667 Pepyb Diary (1879) IV. 398 He is very 111 of 
his fever, and come only for advice. 170a Port Jan. 4 
May 84 But fix'd before, and well resolv'd was he ; (As men 
that ask advice are wont to heX 1718 — Iliad 1. 361 If in 
my youth, ev’n these esteem'd me wise ; Do you, young 
warriours, hear my sage advis* 1781 Gibbon Mite. Wks. 
x8x4 V. eix These are so many advices which It is easy to 
give, but difficult to follow. 1880 Tyndall Glaciers 1. f 13, 
x8a Acting on his advice 1 had a ladder constructed in taro 
piece* Punch, Advice to thoee about to marry i—' Don't.* 

f 8. The result of consultation; determination, 
resolve, intention, plan, design. Obs. 

c 1440 Arthur 104 Arthour . . two )e castelle ft be town 
at hys avys* 1433 Ardrbn In Tost. Eberac. (1835) II. 193 
That that . . myne exequies done and avyce before writers, 
those gudls distribute. 1313 Douglas signets xn. v. 31 
They quhilkis are desyrit peace . . Ar alterit halely |s one 
vthir auys* 138s Savilb Tacitus , Agricola (1696) 104 
Changing aduice on the sudden . . they lointly assaulted Sr 


Changing aduice on the sudden . . they Jointly assaulted fy 
night the ninth Legion. 1704 Drydsn Aureugube iil L 
1035 The fotal Paper rather let me tear, You may, but 'twill 
not ue your boat Ad vie* 

+ 7. A decision of a deliberative body; on act ; 
a Sena/us consultum. Obs. rare. 

xfitfs Bramhall Just Vind. viL 173 The advises of Con- 
stance conceived by the Deputies or the German Nation in 
that Councel, against some special abuses of the Pope . . 
The advises of Ments made and concluded in that City by 
the States of the Empire. 

8. Information given, notice ; intelligence, news; 
in pi. communications from a distance, spec, in 
Comm. Formal or official notice from a party 
concerned. 

Z490CAXTON EueydosxxW. 8s After wyth this dreme cometh 
to her aduysa that her cyte and landes of Cartage are 
all dystroied. 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 1x4 These 
fifteene were spies and . . beganne to flie with feare, or also 
to give advice. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib. xxiL (x8sx) 494 A 
Pinnace of advice that brought tha Kings Letter* 1883 
Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 90 Where some advice from my 
Lady shall meet your Lordship, itso Steele Tatter 
No. lay r x A mail from Holland, which brought me several 
Advice* X737 Wesley Wks. 1830 1. 70 Visiting a dying 
man, we found him full of the freshest advice* 1743 Dn 
Foa Eng. Tradssm. I. xxviiL 079 He should not pay his 
money till he has advios that my bills are accepted. 1849 
Macaulay Hut. Eng. I. 390 Advices came down to him 
that many thousands of the citizens had been enrolled as 
volunteer* x866 Crump Bankings. x» It is more prudent 
in all cases to give a banker advice of bills bcqpming du* 
1880 P. O. Guide 017 The Postmaster has first to see that 
the signature of the payee be in agreement with the advice. 

9. - Advice-boat. Cf. also pinnace of advice in 8. 
1393 Drake Voy. (1849) 18 We took a frygotte which was 

an advice of the kinges [of Spain]. 

. 10. Comb, or Atlrib., as adince-gwer ; odvloo- 
yooht - Advice-boat. 

s66a GKSB(EB Ceusuel d 3 a, The Advice giver to Builder* 
s 666 Loud. Goa. lxvi/a A Pleasure-Boat . . after ten hours 
chaos, put on shore near this Harbor, a Dutch Advice-Yacht. 
Advl'Ot-bOii 4 A boat employed to bring in- 
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At>nc wtwl: 

toffligenee,' J. ; a dispatch-boat; called also shortly 
an odvtoe. See Advice 8 , o, and Adviao. 

em Load. Gum. eewnvtti/s AH Omm Men of War am to 
fas attended to a yvopertionabla muabor of GaUiout AAtko 
Boats, and Victuallers. *790 Bunot Nov . 4 Mu. Mens. 
I. 384 While 00 this station, ho took an advice boat from 
(MdSpain. tool La Sr. Vmctwr in Nicolas's Dap. >tfl«5) 
111. 97 A good Sparonara or Falucca . . will serve far an 
Advice-boat during the summer months. 

. f AAvi'Ofafu, a. Obs . ; aleo 6 arlseftU, 7 ad- 
vlaafkiL [f. Advice + -HJL.1 
■ 1 . Considerate, thoughtful, attentive, careful. 

gaad Rnmei F. 0 . iv. vt. 36 When Britomart with sharp 
evSfull eye Beheld the lovely face of AnegalL c tisv 
Beggars Ap*\ N.) Which everywhere adviaafall audience hied 
While thus th* inditemcnt by the clerlre was read. 

2 . Full of counsel ; skilful as an adviser. 

. >8oo Chapman Iliad ix. B7 Ilia first was famous Thraiy- 
med, adviceful Nestor's son. 1804 — Batrathom. (1838) Ep. 
Bed. S3 Th' advicefa! guide of my still-trembling star. 

Ad view, refashioned f. Avriw v. Obs., to view. 
tAdvi'gilfaAOfa. Obs.-* [f. L. aMgilantia, 
as if a. Fr.+advigilanct : tee next. Cf. Vigilance.] 
# A diligent watching/ Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 
t AAvi'gilfadloy. Obs. ran- 1 , [ad. L .advigi- 
lantia, f. advigilant-em, pr. pple. of advigild-rt : 
see next] Watchfulness, vigilance, care. 

*877 '*7 Holimmkd Chron. 111. 1363/3 All the nobilifl . of 
the realme may hereby receiue admonition, and cause of 
farther circumspection and adulgilande. 

tAftvl'ffiiatgy v. Obs [f. L. advigildt ppl. 
stem of cuwigi Id-re to be watchful over j f. ad to 
•f vigild-re to watch.] ‘To watch diligently’ 
Cockeram 1626 ; whence in Bailey, Ash, Todd, etc. 
f Advitfilfaidon. Obs~* [n. of action f. prcc.; 
see -ion.] 'A diligent watching/ Bullokar 1676. 
t Adviron, n. Obs. rare. fa. occ. MFr. advi- 
ronne-r for avironner \ OFr. avtroner to surround ; 
{cf. environ ). 1 To environ, surround. 

1473 Caxton Jason 17 Jason felte hym self so aduironned 
on alle sydes by hys enemyes. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 1*7/3 
Thys lygnt of heucn aduyronneil hym aodeynly. 

AdrlftblUty (ddvai z&bi llti). [f. Advisable, 
on analogy of L. sin. in -bilitas : see -bilitt.] The 
quality of being advisable ; advisableness. 

(Notin Toon 1818, R chaboson 1836, Cbaig 1847, Latham 
187s. Ooilvie 188s. In Woicbstrr 1859.] s8jo Dicks MS 
Nick. Nick, xxxvi. s86 Pondering upon the advisability of 
this step, and the eensation it was likely to create, slay 
S. Ossobn Qnednh Iv. 57 The lesson I had learnt upon the 
advisability of using smoke preservers. 

Advisable (ddvaisftb’l), a. ; also 7-9 advise- 
able. [f. Advise + -ABi*.] 

X. Of persons: Able to be advised; open to advice. 

«6h Fell LHeff Hammond (V.) He was so strangely ad- 
srieeable, that oe would advert unto the Judgement of the 
177S Waautv in Four Conte. Eng. Lott. 
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(1881) eat Pray far an advisable and teachable temper. 1866 
Fall Mali G. at May it Seeing, however, that it pays 
Derby prophets to advertise, we presume that men are 
Sometimes morbidly advisable. 

2 . Of things: Proper to be advised or recom- 
mended ; expedient, prudent. 

siay Jam. Taylor Dianas. Popery l il 1 16 (R.) Whether to 
coulees to a priest be an adviseable discipline . . is no part 
of the question. stipe Cbomwkll Lott. 4 Sp. (Carl.) Let. 87 
1 did not think advisable to attempt upon tne F.ncmy, lying 
as he doth* 1790 Cowraa Odyssey xv. 615 It were a course 
Now not adviseable. sfles Mariotti Italy iii. 150 Various 
reasons . . seemed to render advisable the abandonment of 
theTyroL 

AdviBableneaS (ddvaiz&b’lnts). [f. prec. + 

•MBSH.1 

1 . Or persons: Readiness to be advised; open- 
ness to advice, rare. 

1673 O. Walkbk Education (1677) 04 These then promise 
virtue— modesty, obedience, advisableness. 

■ 2 . Of things : The quality of being advisable or 
expedient ; expediency, propriety. 

173s Bailey, vol. 11, Advuableness, fitness to be advised, 
done, etc., expediency, ayiain Johnson n. q. iS&Waylaho 
Mom. Jndson II. iii. 109 You Inquire about the advisable- 
aass of setting up a school at Amherst. 1881 Sat. Rev. 
a Apr. 498 Lord Coleridge • . gently suggested the advisable- 
ness of hostile encounters being brought off on a foreign soil 

Advisably (ftdvaizdbli), adv. [f. Advisable 
+ -LY*.l In on advisable manner; expediently, 
prudently, wisely. 

(Not in Toon 1818, Ricmabooon 1836, Cbaig 1847. But 
unadsnsably is found earlier: ins Lend. Gam. mmmacccxxlL 
• A Soldier . . firing unsdvisably upon a Centinel . . those 
who wen left behind . . were alanned.] iMg Ruskin Sesame 
45 Wo may advisably carry out this Idea a little. 1873 — 
Loot, an Art iv. 108 To carry the pitcher you may must ad- 
vfaabhr have two handles. 

Advifafal (ftdvai-riU). rare. [f. Advise +-al 2, after 
devisal, revised \ etc.] Advising advice, counsel 
ilfo Blackir Msckylus I. 197 The sore advise! of our 
voiceless guide. 

Advifafa (*dval-*), v. Form: 3 6 aviso, 4 5 
avyee, 6 aviso, 5-6 advyso, 6 adryoe, 6-8 ad- 
vioe, 4- advise, [a. Fr. avise-r late L. advfsd- 
re, f. late L. advlsum view, opinion : see Advice. 
JUfuh. in 3-6 after oce. MFr. spelling s' 1 
+1 trams. To look at, view, observe^ 

Which ; also, to watch for. Obs. 


wfifa y R- Qtova 938 lie width H oil nuifa weL rigM 
^vScmn Doetonrm T. 104 This Juge his oygtaa cast Upon 
i maytfe, avyslng Mr fat fast ASggo NmZ do In Tour 35 
wspent aviseahar tyme whaime Eve Was from her 
ode alone, sgeg Rabtell Peutymetsbsx) in He rode 
the costal to advyae k. 1108 Sr aiwam F.Q. 11. xiL 
msht that her astnuMger did arise, idea Hoi.land 
j rck'sMor. 96 They advised you well and their eic 

never off, wondering to see your rich purple robes. 

fb. absol. Obs. 

Igsg Hasclav Skyp Folyi (1874) II. eg Such ar so blynde 
thtt they can not aduysa. 

f o. 1 o look to, provide for (cf. OFr. avis/, muni, 
Godef.). Obs , rare. 

e iaso Pallid, oh Hash. v. 14 Hit doungeth landes lene, 
and beestes fame For leAe it fedeth uppe, and seek aviaeth. 
tiw. To make (one) observe (a thing); 
also, To bring (a thing) into view. Obs. tCf. 10, 11.) 
ctefia ToumeUy Myst. <5i My wtuid he bad, in thi present 


I ohuld lay downe, and the avyse How it shuid tume to 
oone serpent. tgd7 Suarntv Amo id iv. 461 The troubled 
ghost doth fray me, and advise The wronged hed by me of 
my deare sonne, Whom 1 defraud of the Hisperian crown. 

T 8 . To look at mentally \ to consider, think of, 
think over, ponder. Obs. 

c 1J74 Chaucbs Boethius 1 1868) 174 Yif hou wdt ban benke 
and avuten b« prescience by whiche it knoweh sl(fa] binges, 
c 1460 Fostrrcub AbsoLjt Lint . Mon. (1714* 105 Hyt may 
than be advysed by the Counceile, hou such a person may 
be rewarded, us# T. N. tr. Conf. W, India 193 Advhing 
them to be maddc and stubbome in their opinion. 1877 
Yars anton Eng. Imprest. x8 He advises not his Creditors, 
but his own interest. 

b. Sc, Law. To consider together ; to reconsider 
a verdict, to review or revise. (Also called 'taking 
into avitanduml) 

1809 Skunk Reg. MaJ. m That the £udge advise the 


!, and decerns, quhether that quhil 

probation, is sufficaentlie proven, or not proven. 1863 Scots- 
man 16 Mar., Some time ago the case was again heard be- 
fore both Divisions, and to-day it was advised. 

1 4 . To devise, to purpose. Obs. 

c 1340 Gawayne A Green Ant . 45 With alle mete ft b® 

mirbe |mt men coube a-vyae. 1483 Caxton Gold. Log. XS8/4 
They that were enuvous durst not auyse on her ony euyl 
fame. iaB6 Lot. to Karl Leicester a, 1 did therefore aduise 
to haue this my letter . . to be ready. 
t6. refi. To bethink oneself ; take thought, con- 
sider, reflect. (Fr. s'aviser.) Const, of, on , upon, 
subord. cl . ; also inf, phr. implying caution. Obs. 
See also Auvihko 1. 

1007 R- Glouc. 347 Hii wende ft auisede horn sorndel vp 
an duun, That hii ini^te be war of hor fon. c xjH Chauckb 
Melibeus 167 Ye moste auyse yow on it ful ofte. — Sckipm . 
T. 936 Therfor have I gret neccssitd Upon this queynu 
world to avyse me. 1393 Gower Conf. Ill, 934 TTierfore 
a prince him shuid advise, Er that he fell in such note 
sags Caxton Howto DU x Fewe there be that aduyse theym 
of tbeyr ende. 1337 N. T. (Genevan) Matt, xxl 09 But 
ofterwarde [he] aduiacd him selfe, and went. 1963 Homilies 
11. xvii. iv. (1640) 933 Lot us well advise our selvea to ad- 
vouch that certainly, whereof we have no good knowledge. 
180s Shake. Twel. N. tv. ii. 109 Aduise you what you say ; 
the minister is heere. i6s] Camden Rent. (1637) 134 When 
they shall better advise themselves . . they will not presse 
mec ouer eagerly herein, (a 1698 Hales Gold, Rom. vx688) 
99 When David advised with himaelfj 
+ 6. intr. (by omission of red. pron.) To take 
thought, consider, reflect, ponder, deli berate. Obs. 

c 1374 Chauces T ravins v. 1657 He gan to taken of it 
hede, Avyiynge of the iengthe and 01 the brede. 1489 
Caxton Forts 4 k'ienno 30 He aduysed yf he lacked ony 
thynge. 15x3 Douc.tas AS nets vm. L 46 Auising wele, 
qunnu al this thing was wrocht. i8xz Bible t Sam. xxiv. 
13 Now aduiM, and see what answers I shall re tume. 
a shorn Quarles Glor. Coll in Farr's F. (1848) 139 When 
1 behold, and well advise upon The wise man's speech. 
1649 Evelyn Mom. (1857) Hi- 39 Please to advise to what 
persona you communicate the author of this intelligence, 
lor he desires to be concealed. <671 Milton Samson 336 
Advise Forthwith how thou oughtst to receive him. 

Whence, by extension to a multitude, 

7 . To consider in company, to hold a consulta- 
tion, to take counsel. Const, on, upon, of. Obs. 
exc. in To advise with : to consult with. 


X9X 

tume him answer. 


muU) iirejr wuuiu wunc. wn na- 

1838 Hkalky Tkoqpkrusinr Cketrac. 

iv. 16 Who distrusting his friends and fenuftars, in serious 
" * * .... - fa Ru ‘ 


affairs adviseth with his servants, 1841 

Hist. Coll. 111. (169a) I. 310 To be read in full Parliament, 
and to be advised of by both Houses, tjm Col Records 
Fenn. 111. 158 Chiefly to advice with them on that Head. 
185a Miss Yonge Cameos (X877) HI. xiv. isx Edward., 
merely told them that he must advise with his Council. 

8. absol. To offer counsel, as one of a consulting 
body; to give advice. 

*37 S Barbour Brace il 398 As he awisyt, now have that 
done, sag » Palsgs. 44s, J avyse, I rede or counaayle, 
yaduiso. 181s Bible i! Kings xu. 6 How doe you adulra, 
that I may answere this people T 1890 Lytton My Novels. 
xL 30 Mr. Haceldeao sowed and ploughed . . very much as 
Mr. Stint condescended to advise. 

9 . irons. To give counsel to, to cotmsel, caution, 
warn. , fa. at first simply ; then witidkuterd.cl. or inf. 

1395 Barbour Brace xvu 134 Qthir IqMis lhAt war him by 
Anal the king: 14% Caxton CkasT the Gt. T94 He «a 
taken and not slaya . . to shenda that be staid be aduyeed to 
b)’leue in Ibesu crym. 19m Fiama £ms.Wks 1876, 09a 
An olde Gen tyl woman.. dyde aduyse her to oommends her- 
selfe to saynt Nycholas. 1993 T. Watson Sonnet v. (Arb.) 
i8r She . , Adufaed the boy wRat 1 


i. Lour ilk vit 
uratfan 


q Ads 

„„ ^ Banvi 

1 dust among the Bees, 
STBS tr. RoUm' s Rom . 
on him to od vise. Cam- 


MABtdwr Fanetm til 8oWeQ oss that trick no more I woaM 
advise you. 1713 Dxsham FkyskmTkooL ilk Iv. I* Should 
era prwteqd fa omendhisweiiirtN’iqadviae infinite Wfadpni. 

^ ^ ^ - * 
t b. to, from, ajgaimt an action or course, tiftf. 
tgfri CAxton G.dela Tour isS To' be auiaed end sdued 
from velalne reproche. a8eg Shams, i 
tbs Duke., to a most fastiuatf prepai 
Pkedarhik o|He] sprinkles a Uttfa< 
advising them to milder counsels. 

Hist. (1807) IL 35S Cronus took upon l 

again* t his. conduct. 1779 Johnson L. P.,Pepe 41787) 
IV. 8 Walsh advised him to uorractnesa 
t o. with personal obj. understood and cl or phr. 
retained, the latter becomingat length the obj. Obs. 

sg88 Let. to Earl L eycestvr 33 They durst not adufae any 
security to vest in eny, no nor in ell of them, tisa Shako. 
Hen. VIII, 1. i. X14 toe, where conies that Rode That I 
aduioe your shunning, seel T. Sheridan Perdue iii. (1739) 
47 In the next Place ne advises, to consider the End of our 
Creation. 

d. with objective of the thing. 

1 898 9 Sir H. Vane in Burton’s Diary (x8e8) IV. xfi, I can- 
not adrieeit to be well for you. 1893 Mem. Count Tocketyu 
51 Having been the first to advice the War. 1739 Pora Sat. L 
xp Cclsus will advise Hartshorn, or something that shall 
close your eyes. 1798 Southey Sonnets xi. Wka 11. 95 
Wisely was It he advised distrust. 

10 . To give notice or intimation, to instruct, to 
inform, to apprise (a person), esp. To send (him) 
formal notice (of a transaction). Const, of, or 
subord. cl. 

159s Smaks. Two Gent, iil i 13a Aduise me, where I may 
haue such e Ladder, idea R. Hawkins Voy. to S . Sen 939 
My iervants . . advised me ordinarily of tnat which past. 
t?n Steels Tatter No. 797 The Sutee are advised that 
the Auxiliaries of Saxony were arrived, sfio Prescott 
Philip II <1857) 1. X19 He advised the constame of this at 
once. 1879 Globe 17 Sept. 7/1 [He] advised the inspector 
that Gaydon had committed a murder. 

11 . To give information of, announce (an event, 
transaction). ( Commercial .) 

*880 Echo 3 Mar., The manager.. advises the landing of 
the first Palestiue party. Comm. Have these drafts lien 
advised? 

Advisft, advisee, ppl. a. Obs. See Anvtsr. 
Advised (idvai rd ), ppl. a. For forms see Ad- 
vine. [f. A vise + -ed. In its adjective use, an 
Eng. trons. of avis/ (sec Advihy) ] 

+ 1 . ppl e. Of persons : Having considered or pon- 
dered. To be advised : to consider, reflect, to 
act after consideration. Const, of. Obs. 

1379 Barbour Bruce 1. 630 Ic ask ?ou respyt for to se This 
lettir, and tharwith awysit be. c 1900 Maid 4- Magpie in 
Halliw. Nuese Feet. 43 Ye wylle wedde me now, ax I trowe. 

I wylle be advysed, Gylle, savd he. 1598 Shako. Merry Wives 
t. in. to6 Are you a-uis'd o that? 180a DaacKRa Sntirom. 
365 Are you advised what you doe when you hisse ? 1833 
Hammer Chron. Irel. 49 Merlin came, and being advised; 
said as followeth. 

+ 2 . Hence adj. (in sense of the older avis/, ad- 
visee) Deliberate, cautious, wary, judicious. Obs. 

147a Caxton Jason 91 b, Thcnka ye what ye haue to do 
and be ye aduised. U79 Tomhon Calvin’s Serm. on Tim . 
893/9 Man is head of the woman, hee ought to be more 
aduised ft wise, stfn Cotgr., 11 a dn plomb on teste. He 
hath a aad, aduised, or discreet pate of his own. 170a Eng. 
Theophrastus 946 In all actions a Prince ought to be slow 
and advised. 

1 8. esp. with well or ill ; both pple. as in 1, and 
adj. as In 2. Obs. 

n 1379 Wvcur Whs. 1880, 375 P» - • art wo fait euer crist 
was so yuel a vised to say . . be* wordia. c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller* s T. 398 Be well avised on that ilke night . . That 
non of us no speke not o word, c X490 Merlin 45 Be well 
a-vised that ye knows it b he. 9980 North Plutarch (1676) 
43 To another he put faith a question, who was to be well 
advised of his answer. s6xx Bible Prov. xiiL so But with 
the well aduised is wisedome. 

A Of things : Considered, deliberate, intentional ; 
hence well considered, judicious. (Fuller contrasts 
these senses.) Ill-advised : injudicious. 
amp Retig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 19 Kepc vs 
Lorde . . fra sodayne and avysede dede. 1983 Homihes il 
xv. (1840) 199 Ought we not then by the monition of the 
Wise-man . . to take advised heed? 184a Fuller Holy 4 
Pry/. State il xix. xsy The more advised the deed is, the 
lesac advised It is. 1089 J. Sprnckr Prodigies 17 His cool 
and advised thoughts 1809 I. Taylor Enthus. | so, 969 
The atheistical conspiracy made its long-concerted, and 
well-advised and consentaneous and furious attack. 1878 
Freeman Norm. Coho. I. App. 799 Hfa statement has more 
the air of a deliberately advised statement. Mod. His con- 
duct throughout has been very ill-advised, 
ts. Of Demons: Purposed, determined. Cf. Ad- 
vise 4 . Obs. 

e 1309 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1365 Such a mangerie to make fa 
man wot) auiaed. 1399 Gower Conf. II. 10 But she isother- 
wfae avised Than grounte such a time asrised. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 063/1, 1. .am auyaed neuer to leue the. 

8 . Counselled. See Advise v. o a, and A 
1998 Shams, i Hen.JV.rs. iii. 3 Good Cousin be sdub'd, 
•tirra not tonight. t8rs Ruskin Fort Clan. ix.st The better 
minded ones really take the advised measur es. 

7 . Informed, appriiedf warned. 
xmShaiia /foa k,il Chase The French aduis*d by good 
imJiiaw A. Qf ihb magi dreadful prepare tfapiL fa th alg 

IC^iSm iMn^lSrSs was 
thoroughly advised of the disputes b e t ween the Earl cf 
States. 

AMmtSBj iMvai'ittlU), «A*. Fow> 4 S 
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ADVOCATE. 


•vfcfltf tvMf; 4-6- fttlMlri t 
g^irywly, tr ptdy ; 6^«dtlflidU«; 6-«d* 
YiNdlj. [Tvro forms are here ; — i avlsi-jy, tmkb 
Aim»T 4 > 4 .tS; a Advised* -tv*. Bat a* avidly 
vu changed by various intermediate forms to 
vistdfy, it is convenient to treat the whole together.] 
In an advised manner. 

* ft With watchfulness or attention ; warily, at- 
tentively, carefully, circumspectly. Obs. 

SITS Barsovs Bruce u. 344 Thai saw cnmand Thar hyii 
ridand.. Amyk rycht awiaely. c 1400 Paiiad. on H us), 111. 


336 A vent of boons or yron putts bytwene The baric and 
tret. , Avidly, lbs rynde nnhurte to heps. < saaa Merit 
ArthOre 3160 Avimy in |itl vale he vetailles his bhrmt 
c igye Thvmnk Pride a Lewi* (1841) 19 Beholding him ad- 
visedly. sSgs N. Bioca New DxtPens. § o6a, 101 Let the 
FootanelU be advisedly dosed up 

t St With prudence; wisely, prudently, judl- 

fdowfly. Ob* 

€ i|l» Chaucer Mane. T. ui But for a Isctl apache avidly 
li no man achert. ijgs Hew the geode w/t.e/c. at in Had. 
Jlf any man bidde the worschipc, and wille wedde the. 
Rvyseiy answers hym. c tgoo Part easy 338 Thaim aid and 
counoell ryght auytOye. e fgyt Henrysom Afer. FaMst 40 
The aheepe auisejy gaue answeir in the cace. 1N1 Coaarr 
Mmetqf Flee 8 To do all things advisedly, honestly, peace- 
ably. . is the best means of such reputation, 
fo. With full or calm consideration; delibe- 


rately, leisurely. Obs. 

sail Caxtom Geld. Lee. 
guide to hym aduyssdfy 


/1 He sente for the pryour 1 
IM. mw. tM 1 Covwo 
3 We bane aduiscdly sworn* 


e rase*. Par^phr. Cel. iL 13 We bane aduisedly swome to 
obedient to Moses la we. 1635 Movvbt ft Brunet Healths 
tmpreo. (1746) 396 Mince or chew your Meat fine* — 
leisurely, swallow advisedly, xfigfi Bramhau. Rtf 
epj If he had advuedly read over my assertion it is this. 

As ‘ 

Uberately, intentionally. 

sgSe-s Act 5 EH*. 1 . f 17 Suche as shall openly and ad- 
visedly deprave, by Woordes or Writingcs..any of the Rites 
and Ceremonies, isefi Shake. Merck 1. Ven. v. S53 Your 
Lord Will neuer more breaks faith aduiaedlie. 1733 M aoems 
Ess. Incur. 1 . 33 If the Master of a Ship has advisedly 
dropt Anchor in rocky ground. tC$x Ht. Martimeau Hut. 
Peace 1. v. 96 We speak advUedlyond from experience when 
we say that this was the general feeling. 1C76 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. 1 . 533 , 1 do this advisedly. 

Adviiednftll (fedvuizidiifts). t Obs. Also 5 
avyanea, 6 avyaeneaae. [orig. f. avis) (see An- 
visy) + -NB88. Etymologically avyseness and ad- 
visedness are two words ; but historically advised- 
mess came in as a * rectification' of avyseness ; when 
the Eng. ppl adj. Advibkd took the place of 
avis), avisy . J The quality of being advised ; pru- 
dent consideration, caution, deliberation. 

c 1400 TUadate Vis., Puri/. Mari* 13a Mary. . gan mer- 
veyly with gnete avysnes Of the wordis that he can exprease. 
1309 Payne of Evyll Mary age 9 , 1 was in purpoce . . for to 
have Redded without avysenesse A fulle fay re mayde. rin 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 349 Such a kind of cnnctalioo, aid- 
visedness, and procrastination is allowable also in all councils 
of state. 1733 S. Walker Strut, ix, His Recreations also, 
are with much Consultation and Advisednass. 1789 Ben- 
tii am Princ. Legist, ix. | so Advisedness with respect to 
the circumstances . . extends the intentiooality from the act 
to the consequences. 

Advinenil, variant of Advigbpol a. Obs. 
▲dviftftment (ftdvarzmtat). For forms see 
Ai>visi. [a. Fr. a{d)visemcnt, f. aviser : see Advib* 
and -mint.] 

+ 1 . The process of looking at or viewing; ob- 
servation, notice, attention, consideration. Obs. 

1330 R. Brvnne Ckren. sax Sent H non bifore, to wits how 
|Na mo passe, Jtorfore had pei lore, for non avisement wnssa 
c 1374 Chaucer Treylus v. x8is And thcr he saugh. with fill 
ayyaemente, The erratyk sterres. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys 
e/Seyntys 1183$) 14 Hyr bewte so sore aede lure Hys herte, 
that . .of hyr he took more avysement x6eo Holland Livy 
% xviiL 14 He had with good avisement taken a prospect and 
view towards the dttie. 

+ 2. The process of viewing or considering men- 
tally ; thought, thinking, consideration, reflection, 
deliberation. ? Obs. or dial, 
true R. Biuhns Ckren. 989 Pride and ills avisement 

M * 

Ci 



Lett. Mil, roe Take avfsanent of this mater tille to morowe. 
a tgfif Kvngesmill Ged)y Advise uj8o» 4 You ought to take 
good advisement howe yon bsstowe miseMe, least you both 
marie and mem youmelfo in one dale, agpv Daniel C/u. 
Warts (1609) u ecu. And mus'd awhile, waking advisement 
takes ef what had past In s lee ps . • 

4 . Combined deliberation ; consultation. 

H*T T. Broke fit B. R. Wills <t 88 e) 04 Iff ych bans . . 
myetake Mr Mod, Y wyll M It be restored to ham . . be 
avysement or myn Execu tours, au Lo. Bumi Geld. 
Bk. if M. Aunt. (1546) Q ril h, Bougheter* . . ehuld not 
mary without lycence, nor the e mpet o u m dooghten without 
the aduyaoment of the senate. 1634-46 J. Row (father) Hist. 
Kirk Scetl. (164s) 186 Whereupon the magistrals, after ad- 
visement, withdrew themselves. *739 Cel Roe. Penn. KV. 
ei Till the Bill for establishing Courts of Equity conies under 
advisement. rStr Timet to Feb. 3/1 The application (to the 
Court] was made upon advisement. 

6. Advioe, counsel arch. 


grauitie, Holpeth thine own*. iM Brome Civ. Gmrd. v. 
l 77 There's hope that he may be fetch*! half* way back 
again. by your fatherly advicement rid S. Lennaed tr. 
Charred s Wisdoms u xx. | is 11670) 74 Particular advise- 
menu and rsmedies against this evil ' 


icubur advise- 
all find. 1I90 


them an aduiso with thfatie Pa ssen g er s, aim fruit Heh 
+P*tf State u. axi 13I The King ef Benin knew of it, end 
sent aCamvail ef advise to the West IndhaT sipsR. Stawl- 
rou St redds Lew Ceuutny Warm n. • Who dispatched 
hack his Adviso with more then ordinary speed. 
A 4 visorj (ftdvai-EPri), m. ff. Advibb + -ort, 
as if ad. late L +advisdrius t f. late L adviser.] 
Having tbe attribute of advising 1 giving, or tend* 


6. Advioe, counsel arch. 

c 1400 Merle Arthur* 118 Thus achalle 1 take aviwmenta 
of valiant berynt. *909 Barclay Sktf of Feeles 11570) 17 
The made and advisement Of wise men, discrete, and full of 


Having tbe attribute of advising j giving; or tend* 
ing to_give, advice. 

M09 D. Ramsay Hist. South Carolina II. to Chumhes. 
as corporations, can enforce their by-laws, but their powers 
as spiritual courts are merely advisory, riftia CsaIo. 
dh J. Cnrsibb in Macm. Mar. Nov. 6a Tbeexpremion 
of thetr opinions Is advisory only. xMa Mr *7 Mar. 4 
There was acme difference of opinion in the Advisory IM. 
tAdfiiy, fidvilM, ppl. a. Obs. Forms: j 4 
avjad ; 4-5 sviis(« ; 5 avisy, adulsy, aduyssm 
{Sc. 5 awyn sd t 6 awysoa). fa. OFr. aviset, obi j/, 
pa. pple. of aviser to Advibb.] Well-advised ; cir- 
cumspect, heedful, wary, cautious. 

c*jeo K. A/it. 3061 The kyng, and his meigvif, Gladdest 
weren and aveysb. 1330 R. Brunne Ckren. 188 Of werre 
and of bataile he wee fulle auim. *406 Pei. fWiweriSspl II. 


menu and ramedies against tlus evil you shall find, sggo 
Blackik ABschy/us II. s?i My son, Xerxes, Being young 
hath young conceits ; and ukee no note Of my advisement. 

+ 6. An instruction how to act, an injunction, 
a warning. Obs. 

IS* in Strype EccL Mem. App. xci, I charge and enjoyn 
to every curate . . to accomplish these few advisements and 
injunctions. Igpt Barret Theer, Warm 11. 1 17 That they 
may before the enemy arriue, give edulsement. 1634 Genti lie 
tr. Service's Hist, inqnis. 1x676) 860 The punishments which 
the Inquisition imposeth, are spiritual, as Abjurations, Ab- 
solutions, or Advisements. 

idviitr tftdvai cu). [f. Advibb + -bbI.] 

L One who advises or counsels. 

s6ti Floeio, A visa tort, an aduiser, aa advertiser. s6gs 
Homer Gov. 4 Sec. xiv. f 1. aio When obedience is yielded 
to the Lawes, not for the thing it self, but by reason of the 
advisers will, the Law is not a Counsel!, but a Command. 
1741 Middleton Cicero (174c) II. viL >66, 1 . . who from the 
very first have always been the adviser of peace. xB6| Cox 
Inst. Eng. Govt, l v, 19 The advisers of the Crown have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility, 

2 . One who sends advice or notice of anything. 

1*34 Dk Quincey in Page (1877) H- xviii. 83 To you, as 
being (I think) my latest adviser from Tipperary, I address 
my answer. 

1 8 A dispatch-boat ; an A(d)vibo. Obs. 

1638-9 in Burton's Diary (m 8*8) III. 383 One-hundred -and- 
twenty sail, whereof ten are advisers, and as many fire-ships. 

▲dviBftrship i&dvei zanfip). [f. prec. + -SHH*.] 
The office of an adviser. 

s868 Pall MallG. e Dec. B The Law Advieership to the 
Castle is the most important of the remsuning appointments, 

Adviihig (ftdvoi ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Advibb 
•mo 1 .] The action expressed by the verb advise. 
Considering, consulting, counselling, warning, no- 
tifying. (Now mostly gerundial.) 


tifying. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

c 1430 Prcock Refr. 73 Bi avisingis, and hi conseil taking. 
1609 Shake. Mens, for M. lit. L 903 Therefore fasten your 
ears on my aduisings. *640 Fuller AM Rtdiv. (1867) 11 . 

n_. iTf .1 ^1 it 1 ; '.m. 


S34 He approved of the vice-chancellors advising. *866 
Carlvle I uang. Addr. 1 would not . . go much into ad- 
vising ; but there is one advice I must give you. 

▲drifting (wdvui ziq), ppl. a. [f. Advibb 4 
-iHoa.l That advises ; counselling. 

Med. Advising words ; an advising solicitor, 
f Advinrioru Obs. A rare form of Avibiojt, 
but that which the word would have regularly 
received, had it survived to the 16th 0. 
tAdvili to, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. Advibb + *IVB. 
Prob. b. OFr. *avisif, -ive.] 

I Observant, prudent. See Advibivknbsb. 

2 . Supplying advice, advising; counselling. 

1648 Herrick Whs. II. 47 A Parse neticall or Advisive 
Verse to his friend. 

t idyi'liviBBII. Obs. rare [f. prec. 
-MBM.] The quality of being advisive ; thought- 
fulness, prudence, discretion. 

14* Pet Peenu II. boo Ditcrecioun, subtile avislfeneese. 
t Advi'BO. Obs. PI -oea. [ad. Sp. aviso advice, 
istelligcnce; also, an ad vice-boat :-late L.advfsum : 
see Advigb, under the influence of which, and the 
cognate Eng. words, adviso became common in 
Eng., though Aviso (q.v.) was also used, and is 
now the only form (in sense 3).] 

I Information, intelligence ; an official notifica- 
tion, dispatch, or 'advice.' Obs. (Sense retained 
in Advicb 8.) 

IBM Carew Tatsds GetHr. Bvlieign* (1881) ito William 
. . This fresh aduiso sendeih you by mee. x6sa F. Markham 
Dec. Warn nt. ix. f 4. 114 By the imploymant of Spies, by 
Thqrtors or by some other advisoes. 

2 . pompously ; An advice, counsel, suggestion, 
tax Raloiom Fight if Revenge 15 Slandrous Pamphlets, 
aduSsoes and Letters. 1643 81a J. Browne Relir.Med. u 
ft 19 Who forgetting the honest advlaoea of FsJth, have 
fiefened uoto the conspiracy of Paarion and Reason. 1676 
in Phil. Trans. XI. 573 Our modem [writers] have been free 
ef their Advfoo*i to prompt the mudkiua, 

8. (AUo Caraval of adviso.) A dispatch or ad- 
vioc-boftt ; ha which sense the word survives in 
die fora Aviso, 

aiaft Gilt. 8Mfta Virginia v. 179 The aduenturcre eent 


Douglas AEneis v. ix. 35 Scharp Mnesiheus war and awyaee. 
AdvoOftOJ (se avdkdai). [a. (14th c.) Fr. advo- 
cate, -atie, avocado, ad. med. L. advoebtia, n. of 
state, f. advocilus : see Advocatb and -acy.j 
1 . The function of an advocate ; the work of ad- 
vocating ; pleading for or supporting. 

1413 Lydo. Pytgr. Settle l xv. <1859) 15 Blyafol lord !.. I 
haue spoken of aduocacye. too that thou sholdest myn ad- 




cacye In the bysshoppes count. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 47 Shall he want herein the applause or advocacy df 
Satan. 1849 Cobdkn S/. bi, 1 will never cesse the advocacy 
of this question. 1867 Carlvle Rendu. <18 Bi) II. sj It Is a 
strange trade, 1 have often thought, that of advocacy. 187a 
Yeats Growth 4 Visits. Comm. 073 Whose voice t 
began to lie heard in advocacy of freedom of commerce. 

2 . - Advowsok, Advocation 5. 

1876 Freeman Norm. Cenq. 111 . xU. 194 Bishop Gervese 
. . petitioned the king to grant the royal rights over the see, 
the rights of advocacy or patronage. 

tAdvoOi Oyftr, V. Obs. [a. Fr. advoeacitr, avo- 
coder, f. avocadc advocacy, transferred with inf. 
ending.] To practise as an advocate. 

1306 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) iv. xxL a6e Suche 
people the whiche misbere them for to aduocaryer synneth 
gretly . . ITie luge may not aduocacyer hi the cause that he 
ought to luge. 

t Adwooftxy. Obs. rare-', [ad. med. L. advo- 
edria (cited by Du Cange from charter of IS16), 
f. OFr. avotrie, avoueric, n. of state, l.avoeor, avou- 
eur:—h. advoedtbrem: see Advocator.] I Pleading. 

c IJ74 Chaucer Treylus li. 1469 Be ye not ware how that 
falsePolyfete Is now about eftsones for you to plete. And 
bring on yow advocaries \v.r. advocatia, advocacies] newel 

Advoofttft (K'dvdkftt), sb. Forms: 4-5 avooat, 
avoket ; 5 advoket, -ott# ; 5-7 advooat ; 5- 
advooate. Aphetic 3- 6 vokot, vooate. [a. OFr. 
avocat , ad. L. advoedtvs, one summoned or 1 milled 
to* another, esp. one called in to aid one's tause 
in a court of justice ; prop. pa. pple. of advoed-re, 
f. ad to + voedre to call. The OFr. living descendant 
of advoedtus was avoit, aval, avoid (see Advowbe) ; 
avocat was a semi-popular adaptation of the L. title. 
In la- if th c. it was often still further conformed t6 
the L. as advocat , an artificial spelling, afterwards 
abandoned in Fr., which has caused in Eng. a per- 
manent refashioning of the word. See Ad- a.] lit 
One called in, or lisable to be called upon, to defend 
or speak for. 

1 . One whose profession it is to plead the cause 
of any one in a court of justice ; a counsellor or 
counsel (The technical title in the Roman law 
courts, and in those countries which retain the 
Roman law, as Scotland and France ; also in the 
Admiralty Courts, and many special tribunals ex- 
isting or historical ; but not in ordinary English 
law courts.) 

Faculty of Advocates : the collective body of member* of 
the bar in Scotland. Lord Advocate, formerly Kiugft (or 
Queedi) A., the principal law-officer of the crown in Scot- 
land, answering to the Attorney-General in England. Judge- 
Advocate, the officer who manage* the proeecution before a 


(see quotation). 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Cease. 6084 For-why ^oi ml ben 
nn help gett Of aergemint, na autume, tie avoket ijl* 
WvcLir Acts xxiv. 1 Tertullc, sum oratour, or fair speker, 
or avocat 1387 Treviso Higdeu Rolls Ser. 11 . 373 For 
be delyuerennce of be advokete* and ditourea 1193 Lamol. 
P. Pi. C. iil 61 Forager* and vytailere * and vokettua 
df be Arches ]v.n Tokens, voeates, a-uokde*, B. volutes). 
C140O Rom. Rooo 3714 Phldciens end advocates Gone right 
by the name yatea They aelle her science for wynnyng. 
1483 Caxtom Cato b J, b, They may aelle their icyence and 
kunnyng for sUuer.. As done thaw grete anecatea c ig* 
ftraaKEV Bag. n8 The* hungrr Adttocatys and cormonmiys 
of the law. tfifg Quarlbr Emblems tv. (1718! ei There was 
noottsnt then townk Tbe Mmi* of Me long-tail’d advocate 


ADVOOATJD. 

«<n Indictment, Trial of Longhorn j Th* PUct and Office 
of Advocate General of the Army aforesaid. ijffi Black* 
•toms Comm. hi. iii* Of advocate# or (a# we generally call 
thorn) counsel, there are two spedas or degrees, barristers 
and sergeants. 1796 Moasa Amor. Goof. II. 168 The col- 
lege or faculty of advocates . . may be called the seminary 
or Scotch lawyers, itio Brntham Pocking (x8ax) 48 The 
duty of an advocate is to take fees, and in return for those 
fees to display to the utmost advantage whatsoever felshoods 
the solicitor nas put into his brief, iftj — Reward 03 
At Kome, If certain travellers may be believed, it is the 
tom when a saint is about to be canonised, to allow an 


advocate, who in familiar language is called the advocate 0/ 
the devil, to plead against his admission, ltd Disraeli Vsv. 
Grog 1. viiL 18 To ... 


» succeed as an advocate, I must be a great 
lawyer : and. to be a great lawyer, I must give up my chance 
of being n great man. i86a I.u. Bbovoham Brit. Conotitn. 
xvii. aflr A scotch Judge making a vacancy on that Bench 
removed tha lord Advocate. >876 Bancroft Hist. V. S. 
VI. 1. 373 The advocate-general Segur having drawn up the 
most minatory indictment. 

2 .fig. and gen. One who pleads* intercedes, or 
speaks for, or in behalf of, another ; a pleader, in- 
tercessor, defender. 

1340 Ayenb. 1 #7 Bidde we mid al cure herte bane holy 

r it .. bat he by ours auocat. cxgonLay Folks Mass-Bit., 
Pr. 11. 6 6 Pray spacialy til oure lady saynt mary that sc he 
becum oure auoket. 146s in PoL Rol & Lovo rooms 148, 
I loke for loue of man my brobir, I am his avoket on euery 
wise, a ijm W. db Worou Commnnycacyon B si), Mercy 
was thyn aduocat chela. 1304 Snarl Rich. Hi, 1, ill 87 
An earnest aduocate to plead lor him. sdia Drayton Poly- 
olbiott A (ji I have (but as an Advocat for the muse) anrued. 
173S Pova Eth. By. 11. 30 The Frail one's advocate, the Weak 
oo«j * friend. 1774 Mbs. Ciiapone ImOrxw. Mind II. 8 He witl 
find an advocate in every human heart. iM Macaulay 
Hallam’s Const. Hist. 40 The advocates of Charles have 
very dexterously contrived to conceal . . the real nature of 
this transaction. 

b. Specially, applied to Christ as the Intercessor 
for sinners. 

>38# Wyclif r John 11. 1 We ban auoket nnentis the fadir, 
Ihesu Crist just [1388 an aduocat]. 1309 Fisher Whs. aBi 
Jesus is . . a oufTycyent vocate for vs. x6xi Biblb z John i i. s 
Wa haue an Aauocrte with the Father, Iesus Christ the 
righteous. 1667 Milton P . L . tu 33 Let me Interpret for him, 
me his advocate And propitiation, a 1788 C. Wesley Hymn 

" , Mani- 


1 Light of those,' Come, thou Advocate and Saviour. 


fesftby wondrous grace. i>s6 Binney Hymn * feternal 
Light,' A Holy Spirit's energies. An Advocate with God. 

3 . One who defends, maintains, publicly rccom 
mends, or raises his voice in behalf of a proposal 
or tenet. Const, of ( for f obs.). 
c 1735 Fork I tor. Ef. 11. L 34 Advocates for folly dead and 
- ' — * Waters III. 318 The advocates 


* 78 * Lucas am. oh 

for brimstone will here triumph. 


1791 A need. W. Pitt I. xx. 


e a Truth will continue to have her worshippers ; and it may 
presumed that they will . . survive the advocates of False- 

hood. i8we Coleridge P'rienH( 1865)138 The most respectable 
Knglish advocate for the theory. i8jB Max MOllkr Chips 
(18801 II, xxvii. 349 The priests were. . the strongest advo- 
cates of the system of caste; i860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea 
U.I91 The advocates of the trade-wind theory. 

1 4 . The secular defender or ‘ patron ’ of a church 
or religious house ; an Advowkk. Obs. 

*387 TXEVISA Higdcn Rolls Ser. 1. 083 pe Romayns chees 
hym ftfterwardes for to be Seynt Pet res aduokett [tr. 1431- 
3 ' /., Advocate is more par- 

wr a person appointed to 
hurch, or religious house; 
Ad'vooate, vA I'a. pple. Sc. advocat. [f. L. 
advocat - ppl. stem of advocd-rc to call to ; f. ad 
to + voed-re to call.] 

+ 1 . To call {to oneself), summon, invite. Obs. 

*888 Hahmfikld Divorce of Hen. VI II (18781 071 The em- 
peror, minding to advocate to himself another wife. 

2 . Sc. Law. To call to a higher tribunal ; to Ad- 
▼okk. See also Avocate. 

1809 Skene Reg. Maj. 55 The pley sould not be advocat 
fra the inferiour court, except it be proven that wrang was 
done in it to the peraewer. 1753 Chambers Cyci. Sn/p. s. v. 
By these letters [of Advocation], the lords of session advo- 
cate, that is call that cause from the Incompetent judge to 
themselves. 

Admits (»*dv£kr»t), i/.* [f. Advocate sb. on 
analogy of minister , cf. pilot, carpenter , doctor, etc.] 
1 1 . intr. To act as advocate, to plead for. arch. 
1841 Milton Aaimadv. # 1 (1847) 38/a It had been advo- 
cated and moved for by some honourable and learned gentle- 
men of the house. 1699 Fuller A/p. /iy. inuoc. (1840) 339 
I wonder that the Ammadvertor will advocate for their 
actions, so detrimental to the church. 1881 Heylin Ref. 1. 
ii. 37, 1 will not take upon me to Advocate for the present 
distempers and confusions of this wretched Church. 1871 
F. Hall False Phi lot. 75, I am not going to advocate (or 
this sense of actual [/.#. as* present). 

+ 2 . Irons. To defend fby action). Obs. 

1886 Parrs Diary x Dec., Ready . . to part with all his 
estate in these difficult times to advocate the King's service, 
8. tram. To plead or raise one's voice In favour 
of; to defend or recommend publicly. 

11787 Busks Ref. Represent. (T.)This is the only thing dis- 
tinct and sensible that has bean advocated. 178a Franklin 
Lott, to H. Webster %6 Dec. Wka 1840 X. 414 During my lata 
abaence in Franca, I find that several new words have been 
introduced into our parliamentary language. For example 
I find n verb . , from the substantive advocate : the gentle- 
man who advocates or hss advocated that morion . .If you 
should happen to be of my opinion with respect to these in- 
novations you will use your authority in reprobating than, 
afias W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XCVI. 490 The interests of 
justice, of liberty, and of independence are advocated. s%» 
Mkrivals Rom. Emp. III. xxiiL 19 They advocated its 
publication for their own private internets. t86o Tyndall 
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Otoe* (L I #8.396 Dr. Whewell, who sdvoentes this view, thus 

' it 


Ip (te'dvAkffliftp). [f. Advocat* 
sb. 4 -ship.] The office of an advocate : i. e. 
t of an intercessor ; intercession, pleading, ad- 


vocacy 

J82 


Covrxdals Christs Cross ix. Wka III, s8o Christ's 
lotion, intercession and advocateship. s8fi6 Habdy Sorest. 
xx. (1863) xss/a The advocateship of Christ consists in a four- 
fold presentation, c s88s Hallvwbll Sav. of Souls 71 (T.) 
Thin redanpition of the world was made a part of the advo- 
cateship ofthe Holy Spirit, 1748 Richardson C 4 *rM*»u 8 n) 

1 . aja So expect not any advocateship from me. 

2. of a legal pleader. 

s8ti Cotoe.1 Advocatio, an Advocateship; the duty or 
place of an Advocate. xfitB tr. Bamovolets A/ol. Gj, After 
the fifteenth yearn of my Aduocateships place. 1631 B. 
Jonson No w Inn 11. vl (T.) Leave your advocateship 
Except that we shall call you Orator Fly. slfiB Carlvlb 
Freak. Gt. II. x. ii. 380 Fmnfois accordingly sat 4 in c* 
ben*. . even became an advocate; but did not in the 
take to advocateship. 1867 — Remise. (x88x> II. 60 He was 
quitting his Lord Advocateship, and returning home. 
f8. of the patron of a church; advocation, 
patronage. Obs. 

*781 Chambers CycL Snpp Princes had alio another title 
to advocate-ship, some or them pretending to be advocate 
mate of the churches within their dominions. 

t A'dvoOitBIB, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Advocate sb. 
4 -Kss. Cf. poetess. Advocatissa occurs in med. L. 
as patroness of a benefice.] A female advocate. 

1847 Jxa. Taylor Diss.fr. Po/. l § 8 Therefore God hath 
provided us of an advocates! [some odd. advocatreasj. [Be- 
sides this the forms Advocathix, Aovocateick, Advocates##, 
have all been used for the feminine.] 

Advocating (se-dvifkritii)), vbl. sb. [f. Advo- 
cate w.8 4 -iNof] The action of publicly defending, 
maintaining, or standing up for. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1. 974 Some defence for the 
public advocating of opinions, even when obnoxious to the 
majority of the house. 

Advocation (sedvok^i Jan). [a. Fr. advocation, 
earlier avocation (12th c. in Goaef.\ ad. L. advo- 
cdtidn-cm, n. of action f. advocd-rc , see Advokk. 
The senses are partly taken from this, partly from 
med. 1.. advoc&tio, the function of the advoedtus, in 
the various mediaeval senses of that word.] 

I. n. of action from L. advoedre. 
f 1 . A calling of people to council ; a summoning 
or convocation. Obs. 

1474 Caxton CAesss iv. i. i B Hit apperteyneth not to hem 
to be of counceyls ne at the aduocacions. 

2 . The calling of an action before itself by a 
superior court. Not used in Eng. law, but the 
technical term in Scotland, as also in the papal 
court. (See Advoke, and Advocate v. 1 ) 

Bill of Advocation (Sc. Law) The written application to 
the higher court asking for removal of the action. Letters 
or Note of Advocation, the order issued by the higher court, 
equivalent to an Eng. writ of certiorari issued by a superior 
Court for the removal of on action to itself. 

a xas8 Skelton Im. Hvpocr. II. 361 He robbeth all nations 
With his fulminations. Advocations, f 1335 Harcskikld Di- 
vorce of Hen. VII l (1878) 184 The CardmaU iWolsey) most 
earnestly travelled to . . stay the advocation of the said 
cause . . to the court of Rome. 1607 Skene Reg. Maj. 6a 
Advocation of causes, may lie admitted be reason of the 
iniquitie of the Judge in the inferiour court : or of his 
doubting, or ignorance of the cause. 1733 Chambers CycL 
Step/. s.v., If after letters of advocation are intimated tc 


vocation. .180 Fbouur Hist. Eng. 1. 147 Wolsey, however, 
failed in his protest ; the advocation was passed. 

1 8 . The act of calling to one’s aid ; an appeal 
(for aid or defence). Obs. 

1398 Barckley Feticit. Man (1631) 683 True Religion doth 
direct us & our prayers and advocations to one God. 1733 
Chambbrs CycL Sn/p., Advocation , in the civil law, the act 
of calling another to our aid, relief, or defence. 

II. n. of office from L. advocatus . 

+4. The function of an Advocate (i, a) or 
pleader; pleading, advocacy, advocateship. Obs. 

x8oa Shake. Oth hi. iv. xsj Alas . . My Aduocation is not 
now in Tune. 1631 Jer. Taylor Serm. l xxvii. 349 [Christ] 
sits in heaven in a perpetual advocation for us. 1787 H. 
Brooke Pool of Qua/. ( 1859) 1.310 Rejecting you* advocation 
in behalf of your friend. 

1 6 . The function or office of a patron (see Advo- 
cate 4); guardianship, protection, or patronage 
of a church, or benefice ; right of presentation to a 
living ; « Advowson (another form of the same 
word). Obs. 

1388 in Harrington Afyf. Antiq. 151 [He] would best© we the 
advocation therof uppon my son. i8as Sanderson Serm. 
Ad. Pop. iv. 33 (1674) roj Parents, that have the donations 
or Advocations of Cnurcn Livings In their hands, must needs 
have some of their Children . . thrust Into the Ministry, s86i 
Beamhall past Vind. iv, 86 To the Kings of England . . tha 
Advocation and protection of all the Churches or England. 

tAAmatl’ltdoilf Obs. targf\ 

cs6x4 England t Way to Wealth in Arb. Jgng Corn. (188a) 
IV. 33a We do charge also the Chancellor and Provincial 
Council, and tha Council of Admiralty, the Advocatistical, 
and the Procur er General, and all other officers. 

Advocator (wdvJkritw). [As an early word, 
a. late L. advocdtdr, n. of agent f. advoedre to call 
to, but used by eccL writers as* cl. L. advoedtus , 


ABVOWX 1 . \ 

from the active function of the advoedtus or helper 
‘called in/ as a pleader or ‘caller for' justice 
or mercy. In mod. use f. Advocat* 9.] 
fl. An intercessor, patron (saint) ; ■ Advocate sb. 
1, a. Obs. 

te8e Revet. Monk tf Evesham (1869) 5s My moste melee 
and dere aduocatour seynt Nicholas to whome y called. 

2 . One who advocates, or publicly stands up for ; 
« Advocate sb. 3. 

S843 Browning Soars Trag. if. Wks. 1863 II. 458 The ad- 
vocators of change in the present system of things. 

Advooatoxy (te'dv^krhtari), a. [f. L. advoedt • 
ppl. stem of cutvocd-rt 4 -oar. Cf. med. L. advoed - 
tdrt-us, f. advoedtor ; and Fr. avocatoirt."] Of or 
pertaining to the advocate. 

1B64 Daily Tel. 16 Aug., l*heir author is by nature rather 
a critic than a partisan, more inclined to the judicial than 
the advocatory (unction. 

t AdvOOfitrtBB. Obs . [f. advocdtdr 4 -IBS; 
prob. refashioned from the earlier Advooatbice.] 
A female advocate. 

tUt Waemstbv Blind Guide 47 The Scripture . . speaketh 
nothing of . . any Advocatresse or Mediatrix towards God. 
1*47 J*R* Taylor Diss.fr. Pop. i.f 8 God has provided us of 
an advocat rest [v.r. advocatessL who is gentle and sweet, 
t A'dvooatrioa. Obs. [a. Mh r. advocatricc , ad. 
L. advoedtrix , deem : see next.] A female advocate. 
.*386 Chaucer M. of God 40 Swich an advocatricc who can 
dyvyne . . our greevoa to redretise. 9483 Caxton St. Wengfr. 
X3 Seynte Wencfrydc To whome late us praye to be a 
specialle aduocatryce for us. 1331 Elyot Govemonr il vlL 
(R.) l*he emperour reioysed to him selfe that Cinna had 
founde such an aduocatrtce. 

t A'dwooffitris. Obs. rare . [a. L. advoedtrix, 
fem. of advocdtdr.] A female advocate. (Seetwoprec.) 

1631 Celestma 1. tt His succeMe in bringing me such an 
Advocatrix. 1740 Wesley in Wks. 187a X. 103 They Ay 
unto her as the advocatrix of the faithful 

t Advo'oitate, V. Obs - 9 [f. L *advocitd-re, fre- 
quent. of advoedre (of which simple vocitdre occurs).] 

* To call often vpon.' Cockeram 1626. 

Advoid, -anoe, obs. forms of Avoid, -ance. 
t Advo’ke. v. Obs. [a. MFr. advoque-r, earlier 
avoque-r, ad. L. advocd-rc to call to, f . ad to 4 voedre 
to call. Cf. cotwoke, revoke, prmokc, etc.] To call 
to oneself, to summon, esp. To summon a cause to 
a higher from an inferior tribunal. The same as 
Advocate vA in Sc. Law. 

1333 Br. Bonner in Froude's Hist. Eng. II. 147 His Holi- 
ness . . would not have ad voiced the matter at all, but been 
content that it should have been determined and ended in 
your realm. 1333 Shaxton in Strype EccL Mem. (183a) L 
if. lxi. 824 H ye« ad voicing this matter into your hands, by 


tliat means bear the abbot in his evil dealing. 1633 Fuij.ee 
175 By this time Queen Katharine hadprivately 
itn the Pope, to advoke the cause to Rome. 


Ch Hist. v. it 

prevailed with . r 

Advoket, etto, obs. form of Advocate. 

t Advoiffi-tioil. Obs.- 9 [n. of action f. L. ad- 
vold-re to fly to.] ' A flying towards.' Bailey 1731. 

t Advoln tion. Obs .- 9 fn. of action f. L. ad- 
volv-bre to roll to.] ‘A rolling towards.' Bailey 
1731, whence in J. 

f Advo*rt, v. Obs. [erroneous refashioning of 
avort, a. Fr. avortc-r:— late L. abortd-rc, as in Ad- 
vance ; see Ad- a.] To miscarry. 

137 a Lament. Lady Scotland in Sc. P. of 16 th c. II. 349 ; I 
trauell ?it as I had them aduortit; The malice greit that ilk 
to uther beires Doth ryfe my bowells with their ciuile weirs. 

Advoteresae, obs. form of Adulteress. 

f Advo triz. Obs. [L. fem. of *advdtdr, n. of 
agent f. advove-re to vow to ; apparently here con- 
founded with advoedtrix ; see Avow.] A female 
advocate, or intercessor. 

i6ix Chester Cantoes u xx (1878) 145 Loue is my great 
Aduotrix, at thy shrine Loue pleads for me. 

Advouoh, -er, obs. forms of Avouch v., -kb sb. 

Advovlter, advouter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y, 
obs. early fonns of Adultkb, -kb, -bss, -ous, -T. 

Advoure, obs. form of Advowbt. 

t Advonrer. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Advowbt 4 -kb 1 .] 
An advocate or patron (saint). 

a x686 Dugdale Life of Gesto 103 That therm those sainctes 
bee oncallcd as advourers and uyders who bi not here pro- 


Advow(e, obs. form of Avow sb. and v. 
Advowee (ffidvamr). Forms: 3-7»vowe, 6-7 
avowee, 7-9 advowee, [a. OFr. avoui, earlier 
stvoi, avoet L. advoedt-us m sense of patron ; see 
Advocate. Avoet, atvoui, was the living descendant 
of advoedt-us, of which avocat was a later learned 
adaptation, as a title. In 1 5th c. the scribes some- 
times Latinised avoui to advoui, whence the current 
Eng. form: cf. Advowson. Though avowb and 
advowee are thus the same word, the termer is asso- 
ciated with a sense which became obs. before the 
form advowee was established ; and they are here 
treated separately : see Avowh.] 

[L An advocate^ protector or patron: esp. a patron 
saint; seeAvowh, the older form used in this sense.] 
2 . The advocate, protector, or patron of an eccle- 
siastical office or benefice. One who protected and 
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defended its interests, and thus usually became 
privileged to nominate or present to it ; the pro- 
tection has long disappeared, but the right of 
presentation is retained as a marketable * property.' 
One who holds the advowson. 
s%s Blount Law Diet- s.v., Advowee alias avow* ( fim** 


J. Lewis Life of Pocock 95s He nve ft granted them as HS 
were the patron or advowee of them, ijp Chambers 0*7., 
Advowees were the guardians, protectors, and, as it were, 
administrators of the temporal concerns of the churches . . 
They ate sometimes called by their primitive name A drawee, 
though more usually Oatron. 

tAAYOWer. Obs. [A refashioning of avower, 
a. Fr. avouer inf. nsed subst .1 A vowing, a vow. 

xgM Arnold Chum. (*811) 146 The iii parte of alle his 
•ynneS releced, and all aduowers and promyse releced. 
AdVowre, var. form of Avowm, patron, 
t A & TO W ' g y. Obs. Forms: 5 advourd, 6 -to. A 
variant of the word more commonly spelt Avowby. 
The spelling with ad- was especially common in 
i 3, ‘ l he advowson or patronage of a benefice.' 
_.j Act si Hen. VI l , xxxitf, The Amobreshippe of the 
Countie of Meryonnethwith the Reglorsliippes and Raglor- 
shippes of the Advoures of the same Countie, imq Bilson 
Govt, Christ's Ch . 36a The gift and coLatiou of bumoprilces 
and other dignities of their advourie. 

Jt&rrsur”' 1 «- i-— —■ 

ations on advowson or advowson (probably taken 
as - advows-ing ; from an imaginary verb advowse , 
whence advows-ance, advowsc-ment, on analogy of 
such regular forms as cognisance, cognisement, etc.] 
<■ xgj6 Whiting in Ellis Orig. Lett. 111. II. 380 Letters . . 
purporting^ th’empetracion ofth’advousante of Batcombe in 
Somersetshire, together with an advousante redie writen. 
1390 Swinburn Testaments 44 The Lord hath no title to 
. . the aduowsement of a church, belonging to the villeine. 
1734 Gardner Hist. Dnnwich 135 He granted by Fine, to 
Richard Abbat of Sibeton, the Advowaance of the Church 
of Tunstall in Norfolk. 

AdvOWflOXI (*dvau*zan, -z'n), sb. Forms : 3-4 
avoweisoun, avoweaon, voweaon; 6avoson; 7 
aduouaon, advouaon, aduowslon, advousen, 
advowaen ; 6- advowson. [a. OFr. avofson vin 
Anglo- Fr. advocson , advoweson , advowson).— L. ad- 
vocation -cm : see Advocation (a doublet of ad- 
vowson). Avenveson, beside being refashioned as 
advowson after JL, was aphetized in 4 to vowe- 
son.] The * patronage T of an ecclesiastical office or 
religious house ; the right of presentation to a 
benefice or living, {prig. The obligation to defend 
its rights or be its 1 advocate see Advowee.) 

xap7 K. Gi.ouc. 471 Eni striuing . . betuene a lewede ft a 
clerc, vor huli churche thing, As vor voweson of churche. 
CX300 L\fe of Beket 57s As for an Avoweisoun of churche. 
130a Arnold Chron. (iBin 183 All such landis, tenements, 
rentys, aduousons or other poscessions. a iu6 Cr anmer Wkt. 
II. 339 Mine old suit for the receipt of Mr. Benet's advowson 
of the Benefice of Bamabe. 137s Act 13 Elis. xxix. $ 3 in 
Oxf. Of Camb . Enactmts. 30 Services, annuyties, advousons 
of Churches. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 4/1 Such thinges 
that lye not in manuell occupacion as .. a vowson of a churcne. 
x«93 Errington in Wills Of Invent '. N. Counties (i860) 053 
The avoson of the rectorie of Elton. x6oe Fulbxcke 1st Ft. 
of Parallels to It vsfructusaduocationis , and not the aduou- 
son it selfe. 1634 Pbacham Com//. Cent. iv. 31 To be set off 
in hope of the next advouson (which perhaps was sold before 
the young man was borne). 1651 Nfbdiiam tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl. 34a Our Lord the King was seised of the aforesaid 
Advousen in time of Peace. 1603 Butler Hudibras v. i. 336 
As if Hypocriaie and Non-sence Had got th* Advowson of 
his Conscience. 169s Blount Law Diet. a.v., Advowaen 
(advocatio ), a right to present toa Benefice ; as much as Jus 
Patronatus in the Canon Law. S7S3 Steels Engliskm. 
No. 6. 37 He has lately named me for a Living, of which he 
had the Advowson. 1836 Hoa. Smith Tin Trum. I. x8 Ad- 
vowson, the purchaacabTe right (purchaseable even by a Jew, 
Pagan or Mahometan) of controlling the souls of a whole 
parish. 1863 Reader o Sept. 379/9 The traffic in advowtona 
has never been actually prevented in any country. 

Comb, advowaon-monger. 

1660 Quarles Div. Fane. 111. IxxxiL ru (The church] sus- 
tains th extremes of cold and hunger, To pamper up the fat 
Advouson-monger. 

t Advowson, v. obs. rare * 1 . [f. the sb. CL to 
provision.'] To invest with the advowson. 

>887 Br. Hall Sat. 11. v. Thou servile fool, why couldat thou 
not repair To buy a benefice at steeple fair T There moughtest 
thou, Cor but a slander price, Advowson thee with some fat 
benefice. 

t AdTOUTBOMgft. Obs. rare. [f. Advowson 
+ -age (the suffix superfluous).] Advowson. 
sgaS La Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. nt. x6o II. xxo Ad- 
vowson in g r oe sc , that is to saye, advowsonage onely ap- 
pending to no Manor, no yet to none acre of looda. a xgflfi 
Ca anmer Whs, U.s6a Have my friend Mr. Newman in your 
good remembrance for Mr. Benett'a advowsonage. 
Adrowter, -or, -oas, -our, -y, obs. i5-x7th 
c. forms of Adulter, -er, -ess, -oue, -t. 
Advoydo, obs. form of Avoid v. 

Advoyer, obs. form of A voter. 

Advyo, -vyao, -vyoee: see Ad vioi,-vni v •nm. 
Adwalt. -wato, obs. refash, of Await. 
Adward. obs. variant of Award sb. (Spenser), 
t Adwriob, v. Obs. Forms: x adwann-an, a 


adweao-en, 3 adwosoh-on. [f. A- fro/, x intern. 
4 OE. dwaesc-an to extinguish. Cf. Advnv.] To 
quench, extinguish (fire, p^in, malice, enemies), 
a 1000 Ags.Gos/. Mark is. 46 par hyra wyrm ne swylt ne 
fyr ne biff adwmtced. c 1160 Hatton Gosf ibid., (Her tieora 
wyrm ns await ne fyr ne faeoff adwesced. c iue Leg. St. 
hath. 1196 Adweschde ft a dun weorn he wifierwineof heUe. 
t Adwi*ta, v. Obs. [var. of Ldwit* or Atwit*.] 
To reproach, accuse, twit. 

e ujp Hymns to Virg. hCkrist 396 (1867^ 70 pt synnes hat 
y loued. now haten me, To conscience he) adwiten ine. 
t AdWO'Ia, adv. Obs. prop phr., adwole. [See 
Dwole, Dwalk.] In error, erroneously, mistakenly. 

a tags Owl 4 Night. 1773 Swo hcore wit hi demth adwole, 
That ever abid maister Nichole. 

Adylle, obs. form of Addle v. 2 to earn. 

II Adynamia ucdin/‘mia). Med. [mod. I,, a, 
Gr. dftt msfiia. f. d priv. + Ivvayus power.] The want 
of vital power, which accompanies some fevers ; 
physical prostration. 

sSm Westm. Rn>., On Fever XII. 904 The Adynamia of 
the Borough has not only crept over London, but is groping 
its way into the outskirts of the British empire. 1873 Wood 
Thera/. (1879) 659 The serious lung-affections of low fevers 
are. however, lately dependent upon the general adynamia, 
and this adynamia is, in turn, largely the result of the cx- 
cesitive temperature. 

Adynamio (wdime-mik), a. [f. prec. 4 -10. CC 
mod. Fr. adynamique.] 

1 . Med. Of or pertaining to adynamia ; charac- 
terized by, or Attended with, weakness or physical 
prostration ; asthenic. 

s8sp W. Stokes Path. Observ. (quoted in Westm. Rev. 
Jan. 1830, 308) On account of this debility bring an essential 
character of typhoid fevers, I denominated them adynamic. 
1839 R. F. Burton in JmL R. G.S. XXIX. 39 Action of a 
pouonous miasma upon an adynamic condition of the system. 

2 . Nat. Phil. Characterized by the absence of force. 

1879 Thomson ft Tait Nat. Phil. I. l | 345 The first class 

of fundamental modes may be called adynamic because they 
are the same as if no forces were applied to the system, or 
acted between its moving parts, except actions and reactions 
in the normals between mutually pressing parts (depending 
on the inertias of the moving parts), 
t Adynamonfl, a. Obs.-° ff. as prec, 4 -ous.] 

* Weak, impowerful.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Adynamy (kdi nfimi). Med. rare. [Eng. adapt- 
ation of Adynamia.] -- Adynamia. 

*847 in Cbaig. sfgs Webster cites Amor. Jml. Science . 
tA’dyt, Obs. rarer \ [ad. L. adyt-nm, now com- 
monly used iu its L. form, q.v.] An adytum, a 
shrine or sanctuary. 

>894 Greene looking Cl. (x86x) X37 Amidst the adyts of 
our sods . . The ghosts of dead men howling walk about. 

t Adyta, v.i Obs. [for Enditk; see A- prof. 10.] 
To indite. 

r i4ao R. Caturde Lion 1174 Kyng Richard dedc a lettre 
wiyte, (A noble clerk it gan sidyteX 
Adyte, variant of Adioht v. Obs n to prepare. 

|| Adytum (ae-ditiJm). PI. adyta. [L. adyt-um a. 
Or. dhvrov prop. ailj. ■- not to be entered ; f. d not 
4 -bvT-ot vbl. adj. of fft-fiv to enter. Commonly used 
in the L. form sing, and pi. ; at first also in the 
Gr., though it had already been anglicised by 
Greene as Adyt.] The innermost part of a temple; 
the secret shrine whence oracles were delivered ; 
hence fig. A private or inner chamber, a sanctum. 

1673 Hoi.yday Jhv. 935 The adyta, whence the oracles 
were delivered . . The Romane temples . . having the Mures, 
answerable to the quire, unto which only priests might come. 
1778 Bp. Lowth On Isaiah (ed. xa) 330 Adytum means a 
cavern, or the hidden part of the temple. 1800 Colbeidoe 
Ess. on Own Times I. 947 [Hel carries with him the habits 
of a disputing club into tbs adyta of the Cabinet, xfeo Is. 
Taylor Logic in TkeoL 46 To give the foot a place in the 
adytum orintellectual ft moral life. 1863 W. THoaNsuav 
True as Steel II. 158 But the prettiest sight of all was in the 
adytum— the inner room of all— where the Duchess herself sat. 

Ads, ftdM (cedx). Forms : 1 adeaa (eadesa), 
a -4 adoae, 5 adsa, 6 adys, 6-7 addis, addloe, 
addes, adds, ads, (7 atoh), 8- ads, adso. [Origin 
of OE. adesa unknown.] A carpenter's or cooper’s 
tool, like an ax with the blade set at right angles 
to the handle and curving inwards towards it ; used 
for catting or slicing away the surface of wood. 

c88o K. Alfred Buoa iv. 3 He . . her him team and ade- 
san on handa. xrth c. Vocab. (in Wright 84) Ascia, Adesa. 
1388 Wvcur Is. xliv. X3 A carpenter stretchide forth a reule, 
he fourmyde it with an adese. 0400 Polled, m Hush, l n6i 
Set rakes, crookes. adses, and bycornes. a xgee Debate of 
Car/. Tools 53 in Hast E. P. P. 1. 8s To hym then scyd the 
adyx, And seyd ; )e, sir, god gladea 1330 Palsgl xoi/x Addis 
a coupers instrument. Dolevere. tgeaif uloet, A dike, cow- 
pen ustrumente. Har/ago. igyiR. S cot Perfite Ptatf. of 
H0//0 Good. *7 Prepare a tools afyron fashioned somewhat 
lyke to a Coopus Addes. sffSo Tusseb Husb. evil 9 An ax 
and a nods, to make troffe for thy hogs. [CC a nether.] 
1394 Nasmb Vqfisrt. Trap, so Some had banes of yrou. . 
soma wood-kniues, some addises for their weapons. 1598 
Lnv Mother Botnbie iv. iL xs8, 1 had thought! had rede 
upon addlces between this ft Canterbury, sect Cotoa^ Den 
Mrv,a (Coopers) ax, or addis. 1883 Pom Diary (1879) III. 
a34 A yew tree • • which upon cutting with an ad d es, we 
found to be rather herder then the living tree is. s68s R. 
Knox Hist. RoL Ceylon (18x7) 174 They nave also . . axes, 
bills, houghs, atches, chimels, and other tools. x6fy Dam- 
pies Voy. (1799) I. 33a They can take It out of the Helve, 
and by turning it stake an Adds of iL 17*3 Moxon Mtch. 


Snort, era The Ads . i hath ita Blade mads thin, and some- 
what arching. 1778-84 Cook *>*<*790) 1. 60 Captain Cook 
having produced an iron adse. tifo Lubbock Peekist. Timet 
xtii. 459 The stone axes, or rather adsea. were of various aims. 
1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 9B7 A polished anas she gave him next. 
Comp, adae-like a. 

stag R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. R. G.S. XXIX. 
396 1 1 is like a child's plaything, with an ad>e-Uko iron. s88f 
Lubbock Prehut. Times 43s The adm-Uke hatchets of the 
South Sea islanders. 

Ads* ijulz), v. [f. the sb.] To cat, or dim with 
on adze. 

1848 Carlyle Cromwells Lett. S SA (187*) IIT.to Ham- 
meruig^ adzing, sawing. s8As Lloyd's Weekly soOcL, A 
shipwright . . adzing a piece of timber, accidentally sliced 
one of his heels completely off. 

t Adaoo'ks, int. Obs. ? or arch. [See Ads-.] 

1761 Smollett Oil Bios 111. v.(i8oa) I. 364 'Ad cooks ! my 
dear,' cried I, with an air of assurance. 8841 Hoa. Smith 
Moneyed Man 1. iv. 113 Adzooks 1 one would think I was a 
gambler. 

JB (usually written as a digraph or ligature, 
but also, and in the earliest times, separately to) 
was in OE. the symbol of a simple vowel, inter- 
mediate between a and e. V hen snort, as in glted, 
feeder, it represented orig. Teut. short a, and had 
the power of modem Kng. a in man , glad ; when 
long, as in ste./tisc, the tame sound prolonged, as 
in a common American pronunciation of bear , hair, 
there. After 1 100 the short m was generally re- 
placed by a (though sometimes by c ) ; the long it 
continued to be written ir In the 1 ath and early 
1 3th c., the OE. ed passing into the same sound and 
but in the development of ME. this symbol 
died out, and was replaced by simple e or ee. 
Thus OE. si, Jtissc, ear, edit are in Ormin and 
Layamon sm, jtmssh, mr, test, but afterwards se(e, 
flesh, ere , eest. The symbol ee, which thus disap- 
peared from the language in 13th c., was re-intro- 
auced in 16th c. in forms derived from Latin 
words with ee, and (this being the Latin symbol- 
ization of Greek at) Greek words in a« ; as eedify, 
tether. But this ee had only an etymological value, 
and whenever a word became thoroughly English, 
the m or at was changed into simple e as edify, 
ether. The ee or ae now remains, only ( 1) in Greek 
and Lat. proper names as in sEneas, Cmsar ; even 
these, when lamiliar, often take e as Judea, Etna. 
(2) In words belonging to Roman or Czr. Antiquities 
os eedile , eegis. (3) In scientific or technical terms 
as aetiology, aestivation, phmnogamous, Athenmtm ; 
these also when they become popularized take t, as 
phenomenon, Lyceum, museum, era. 

Al initial is thus to he looked upon as nn earlier 
spelling of E, and will here occur only (1 ) in EE. 
words that became obsolete, before changing to *, 
as at law (OE. *), at river (OE. ed) ; (a) in words 
directly adopted or formed from Latin and Greek 
which became obsolete before changing to e as 
eedituote ; or have not changed to e because -they 
indicate ancient things as eedile, eegis, or are 
technical as segilops, eegrotant, aetiology . All other 
words will be found under their later form in E. 

(In many modern books the digraph ar is regularly re- 
solved as os ; when this is done, dissyllabic at ought to be 
printed of: thus either mris, aortal, or aegis , atnal‘, but 
simple ao is often used in both. 

As to pronunciation usage differs. Tim analogy of the 
language, the practice of orthoepUts, and the alternate 
spelling with 0, are in favour of m being treated precisely 
uke o in Che same position. But there is a strong tendency 
with classical scholars (at variance with thrir practice as to 
other long L and Gr. vowels) to make it long (T) in all posi- 
tions. ThU influences popular usage to some extent, so long 
as st is written ; as soon as r takes its place, natural English 
habits prevail : cf. mstroats, mstuary, estuary. 

t JB, sb.l Obs. Forma: 1 eft, 6; 1-3 0. [OE. 
ed, 4 , i, cogn. w. OFria. A, t, ON. A, OS. and OHG. 
aha, Goth, ahwa, L. aqua.] A river, a running 
water. See also Aa and E.\. 

896 O. E. Chron. 99 On twa healfe baer 6 . Ibid. 04 Up be 
)*ere eft . . On twa healfe foere eis. rxooo Ago. Psalms xxxv. 
8 On ficre A . . bu hy drencst. c xsoo OrmuL 7091 Tar iu 
i |zatt illke land An sb Ssbi )ehatenn. saea Layamon 1400 
In are swifie feire m per Lasire failed i ha m. 

t JB, sbf Obs. Forms : 1 mw, 1-3 0, 2-3 e. 
[OE. ae, aew, cogn. w. OS. h, OFvis. two, Hoe, t, A, 
OHG. Hoa, lha, Aa, A; Skr. ewa course.] Law, 
especially the law of nature, or of God; hence, 
legal custom, rite, marriage. 

cffiRushw. Cos/. John xv. 95 Inmhiora awritsn is. rioos 
Ags.Gos/. ibid., On nyra m swriten ys. [c txfio Hat ton Cos/. 
ibid., On hcora lags ys awritan.] run Cott. Horn. 997 pus 
canoe god amide and )esette m (s tot lags], r 1*75 Lamb. 
9 tiden beofi on Uncn worlds. An is b 


Horn. 89 Dreo tiden becfl on binm woride. An is bet 1 _ 
baton 0, and offer is pa bet wes under here e. be hridde is nu 
.. we ne beoff na bucen e, ne we ne moten holden moyses e 
e sane OrmuL 145 part hemm wan sett >urrb 


Comb. 0a-breoha, Eau-bbsohi, adultery. 

Ao {f), mod. Sc. form of northern ME. a, OE. An, 
one, used adjectively. See A adi\ 

In MS. and early Sc., » wae used M a com* an, and. 



bet a vow*!, and absotetsly ; in mid. Sc M#«afe«Ndiail 
W 9 M mm constructions; in mod. 8a ariiImi 8c getting 
m final m lour) U mad boil a *1*. however begimkinc» mm$ only 
absolutely: 'ns has a# hand, only am*.' 

Jk, prtj. The sties* form of OE. a- (Me A- 
prtj. i) used with aba. and adjs., the unaccented «• 
being oaed with verba. Meaning : out, off, onward, 
away; hence, from idea of doing away, a priva- 
tive * UH-, •less. Thu* mjyrmba washings off, abla- 
tions, m-pilde without payment, at- mil out of his 
mind, ae-semre unshorn, without tonsure, Jurist 
arising. A-cumba what is combed off, oakum. Only 
a few examples survived in ME. %.% c-rcdc onad vised, 
m-rist, a-nst rise. The Vi eat Germ, dialects had 
two forms answering to Goth, us - (*r-) : vis. OHG. 
ur-, OE. or- with aba. and adjs. ; OHG. nr-, er-, 
i>-, mod. G. dr-, OE. or- (rarely preserved), a - with 
Vbs., A- with sbs. and adjs. This A- represented an 
earlier a- for or- ijrsnid • atr'mbd, like 

struts » WGcr. str&te ). Mr- reappears in Laya- 
mon in ser-wene, mr-witte (where it may be due to 
a mixture of OE. it- and or-), 

-M (-0 pi. suffix of L. nouns of 1st decl. in 4, 
and romoni/ed form of Gr. -a* pi. of nouns in -9, -a, 
-is, -as. Retained in Eiqj. in words not naturalised 
or merely in technical use, as a/«, laminae, larvae, 
nebula \ stria . Esp. in proper names of cl. ai > tiquity, 
as II traclidm , and modern names of orders and 
families of animals and plants as Felidae , Falconidm, 
Qaometridae, Legumistosa, Rasaeeu, Residue, Kosem. 
In other words it varies with the Eng. form in -as, 
as definite or actinias', or is retained only in techni- 
cal senses as mathematical formula theological 
formulas . in all words thoroughly popularised it 
yields to -a, as in arenas, areas, auroras, hyaenas, 
fuchsias, calceolarias. Floras , Faunas, Julias, 
Marias , Cleopatras, the two Americas . 

Jiao, mo, obs. forms of Em adv. 

Mourn, medm, obs. forms of Aoonw. 

' Jioh, obs. form of Each. 

II JBoidiqm (isidiiJin). Sot. PI. -a. [mod. L, 
dim. of Gr. alula injury.] The cup-shaped fruit 
borne on the mycelium of certain parasitic fungi 
which e»i>ecially attack the orders Composites, Ra- 
nunculaceee , Id^wninosm, and Labiatm . 

*>67 J. Huuo Site rose. il L oqx Producing chain* of orange 
Coloured fruit or in other words an Mcidtum. 1878 M'Nab 
Bet. 56 The mycelium gives rise to small fruit-like bodice, 
the Mcidia. 

M IL variant of Kadi a. Obs. blessed. 

JEdioulo (c diki»/). [ a rl. L. sedicula, dim. of 
cedes a dwelling.] A small house or room ; also, a 
niche for a statue). 

W. Cell Potnfeiana I. viiL 159 I11 the mdicule on the 
loft, was probably placed the statue. 

JBdila ii 'Ui) , sk and a. Rom. Antiq. [ad. L. 
ttdii-is, prop. adj. * having to do with buildings,' 
f. mils, tedis , a building, a house. (Used at first in 
the full L. form.)] 

A. sk A magistrate in Rome, who had the super- 
intendence of public buildings, shows, police, and 
other municipal functions ; hence, by extension, a 
municipal officer. 

*Jb North Plutarch (16761 8aa How cometh it to pass 
thou art thus rich, that thou doest sue to be Adilis? 1607 
Shake. One/. 111. i. 814 jf&diles seize him. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. vi. 433 The election of Aklilcs . . could not easily 
be kept off any longer. 1879 Froudr Ceetar mL 123 The 
mdiles had charge of the public buildings and the games and 
exhibitions in the capital. 

B. adj. [Cf. sediles halt in Plautus.] 

s88o Burton Q. Anno IIL xviiL 194 An aedile police pro- 
hibited the erection of houses. 

JEdiloship (rdailjip). Also 6 edileahippo, 
••hyp. [f. AiniLt + -ship.] The office of an sedile ; 
also, the duration of his term of office. 


. bv him in I 

Arnold Rome 11. 60 The two Scipios . . have their edik 
as well as their censorships and consulships recorded. 
JBdiHtiin (fidihjin), a. [f. L. atdilici-us + 
-an.J Pertaining to an sedile. 

18S0 Muirmbao (Joint 1. 66 There are no quaestors sent 
to the imperial provinces, where, consequently, Uic aedilitian 
edict is not propounded. 

Idility (idilfti). Also 6 odyUto. [ad. L. m- 
dilitdtem the office of sedile : see A-dile and -tt.] 
The office, or term of office, of an sedile ; sedile- 
Ship ; superintendence of public work a 
*840 Whittimton Tnllycs Offices n. 98 A lytle after Lndui 


*8 Jan., The singularly energetic adiohof the 1 . . 

Board proves in one respect haw miserably weak is our 
general system of ‘ mdility/ 

t Bditnatb, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L mdituSt- 
ppl. stem of aeaitud-re to act as an mdituus or 
Sacristan, f. eedes a temple.] To take charge of, 
as a temple- keeper. 


jjM J* GTawianvl NStes ft Oboero. (1690) 4ft Tn dhet the 
tt&yagdlltle of the Wisajpn, to.mdituale such a piece of 

Affkia, -fbuld, Sc. form of Apalo a., simple. 

iWfbn, obs. form of Eyin. 

MMfo, mtormla, mfridh, obs. ff. Evu, Evibt. 

JMksr, obs. form of Arm. 

Mg, obs. form of Ena. 

fM'gm&m, 8(sds. Obs. [ad. ON. d-mti ex- 
cellence, glory, f. a intensive +geta to get.] Luxury. 

raw Ormul 2163, 1 skemmtinng & inn &dellc)ic, Inn 
togtoda ft i taken. Ibid. 8060, ft all fori wer r pennBlc un- 
niit Off segedeft ofT taken 

obsolete variant of Hegemony. 


tt 


that a student is 'trger or sick. 

Comb. Mag. Pcb. asv A very common method of 
escaping the tedium of this duty . . is *to send in an aeger;' 
in ocher words, to improvise an attack of Illness. 

I JBfUopS (ed^il/»p«). [L. segilofs, a. Gr. alyl- 
X*nf>, l at{, alybt, a goat, aiylX-vt, a herb eaten by 
goats + eye, face.] 

1 . Med. An nicer or fistula in the inner angle of 
the eye. 

s6oi Holland Pliny (1634) II. 034 There is a running be- 
tween* the corner of the eie and die nose, called ASgilops; 
for to heale which sore, diere is a soueraigne herbe of that 
name growing among Barly. 1791 Chambers Cycl. s.v., If 
the jngUops be neglected, ft bursts, and degenerates into a 
fistula which eats into the bone. 

1 2 . Herb. The wild-oat or otheT grass found as 
a corn-weed. Obs. 

idoi (See under 1.] *706 Phillik, ASgilcps : a Weed that 
grows amidst Corn. Daniel, Wild Oats. 1793 Chamber* 
Cycl. Stt/p. S.V., The segilops is the avena tylveUrti, die 
wild oat. 

8. Sot. A genus of grasses, native to the south of 
Europe. 

tin Oliver Rlem. Bat. 11. *78 Some botanists have tried 
to show that Wheat may have been derived from a South 
European gniss, called Xtgileps. 

4 . A species of Oak { Quercus segilops ). 

1706 Phillips, ASgila/$ . . a kind of Tree that beats Acorns 
or Mast. ..i 85 I Iaumcny Trees of Ancients i. 16 The Aigi- 
hp* (of Pliny and Theophrastus] is probably the species now 
known as engi/o/s . . the finest and tallest of the Oaks that 
occur in Greece. 

Agiritft (c dAiroit, T-V Min. Also called mgi- 
rine. [See quot.] An ore belonging to the Amphi- 
bole group of Dmilicates. 

. 1837*0 1 Dana Mineral. 224 iEgirite . . monoclinic, and 
isoinorphous with pyroxene. . Named after Agir, the Scan- 
dinavian god of the sea. Ibid, A^irinc holds the some re- 
lation to pyroxene that arfvedionite does to hornblende. 

N Jfigl* ^’dflis). [L. rgis, a. Gr. alyls, of uncert. 

t in.; ace Liddell and Scott, a. v.] 

A shield, or defenaite armour; applied In 
ancient mythology to that of Jupiter or Minerva. 

170a Rowk Ulysses m. i. na8 She [Pallas] shakes her 
dreadful Aigis from the Clouds. 1760 Home Siege qf A qui- 
leia iv. His adamantine wgis Jove extends. 181s Byron 
CA. Harold 11. xiv, Wliere was thine A^gis, Pallas, that 
appalled Stem A lane t 

2 . fig. A protection, or impregnable defence. 

>783 Holcroft Lavater’s Phystog . xxix. 137 Feeling is Ihe 
aegis of enthusiasts and fools. 1836 Tiiihlwall Greece 111 . 
xviii. 83 'lliey were sheltered by the mgis cf the laws. i86g 
I.eckv Rationalism 1 1878) II. 333 He cast over them the 
■ais of his own mighty name. 

0. A/t/ik and Comk, ae»is-btaring, aegis-orb. 

*703 Wordsworth liven. Walk 69 The broadening sun 
appears ; A long blue bar its asgis orb divides. 1877 Bryant 
Oayss. v. za8 The purposes Of iEgis-bearing Jove. 

Jmglogue, obs. form of Eclogue. 

JEgophonio ( / gofp nik\G. Path . [fiEnoruoNY 
•f -ic.j Of or pertaining to argophony. 
jEffopbony (fgp foni). Path. [mod. f. Gr. at( 
(1 dtya) goat + -/wvia sound.] A tremulous reso- 
nance of the voice, like the bleating of a kid, oc- 
curring in cases of pleurisy. 

18*3 Maynk Exp. Lex . 

JEgre, -neaa, obs. forms of ExogR, -Nias, 
t JB'ffritndft. Obs. also 7 egritude. [ad. L 
segritrufo sick newt, f. trger sick: see -titie. 1 Sickness. 

sgja Henry VU 1 in Burnet Hist. Rtf. II. 168 We have 
augmented our wgritude and distress. 1610 Healey St 
Aug., City of Gad xiv. viu («6ao) 178 That sorrow which 
Tuny haa rather call egritude and Virgil dolour. 1847 R. 
Baron Cyprian Acad. 34 (N.) Now, now we symbolize in 
egritude And aimpathize in Cupid's malady. 

JEgrotant (Igr^-tdnt). rare- 1 , [ad. L. aegrB- 
tant-cm pr. pple. of segrBtd-re to be sick ; f. aeger 
sick.] A sick person, an invalid. 

1865 Temple Bor Sept. a6s There is a large dam of segro- 
tants in this country. 

D JEgrotat tfgr^-t*t). [prop. pqrs. sing, of 
L. atgrdtSre (see prec.> ‘he is sick.’J In the Eng. 
Universities, a certificate that a sudent is too ul 
to attend at a lecture or exami latlon. Cf. JSobii. 

1864 C. Babbage Philosopher 37 , 1 sent my servant to the 
^mthecary for a thing called an aegrotat, which I understood 
. . meant a certificate that I waa mdispoecd. 

JBht, variant of Aght a. Obs., noble, valiant 
JBlht, mhtu, oba. forms of Aught, Eight. 


obs- form of Awa. 

JiihwmP, var. Awrinc ado. Obs. , 

▲ftdffttby M**' V' Or. del ever4< 

•eofieta feeling : see -patny.] ‘Contiitued passioiL 9 
Craig 1 847. ‘Term for an unyielding or inveterate 
disease.’ Mayne Exp. Lex . 1853. 

JSUSffr, oba. form of Eitrkb. 

Ml, an early form of All. 

JBlo, oba. form of Each. 

JDlmeOTft. obs. form of Alms. 

JDlpL variant of Onslsft a. Obs * tingle. 
JBmti, oba. form of Empty. 
t JB mnlft, v. Obs. ran [ad. L. aemullhri, f. 
aemulus a rival.] Early by-form of Emui atm. 

tapf Spenser CoC Clout 7s Yet, temuling toy pipe, he tooka 
in bond My pipe, before that asmoled « many, And pltod 
t heron. 

fAtmfitt a Obs. rare ; also abeneoB. [f. L. 
a(h)Bne-us brtucn-f-Alf.l Bra sen. 

sfifil Quarles Pun. Eteg. wka. 1717, 4x8 Thou dry-favain'd 
Portick, whose Ahenean west vlranscending passiom never 
was opprest With grief 

Shield iftu id, rn/ t id). Obs. forms were Xnejr* 
doa, iSneidoa, JBnela, JSnead- [a. Fr. Rnlide, 
f. L. AHneid-a adj. prop. Greek, ‘ol or pertaining 
to ACneas' ; see -id.J An epic poem describing the 
adventures of J£i.cas ; esp. that written by Virgil. 

Z490 Caxton Hncydos 1E13 Douglas Ends. 1948 FhaILr 
Entities. 1678 Cudwortii Intel/. Syst. 790 Virgil, i» his aixih 
Anead. 171s Addison Spoct. No, 60 Fa, 1 have seen half the 
Ataeid turned into Latin Rhymes. 

Aenftons (e,r m,os), a. rare. [f. L a{h)ettc-us, 
brazen 4- -0U8.] Brassy ; biabS-colourcd (lil e some 
beetles). 

1815 43 i" Kirby & Sfemce Eutomel. 1847 Hardy in 
Proc. Borut. Nat Club. 11 . v. 036 Head rather small. . with 
the thorax aeneous. 

JBneu, obs. fonn of Once. 

JOngolf obs. form of Anoki.. 

JSnl, mni;, obs. foims of Any. 

JElnlgma, -tic, etc. ; see Enigma, -ttc, etc 
JEnigmatitft, Min. a variety of Kcxi bin cite. 
JBwMI (iV B ‘lian)» *» [l. L. eeoli-us adj. f. AloHs 
or Aiolus ■+■ -an.] 

1 . Of J£olis or A'olia, a district of Asia Minor 
anciently colonized by Greeks ; A'olic. Aiolian 
mede in Music * is the ninth of the church modes.* 
Grove Diet. Music. 

i7to Bunnkv h is/. Music (etl. s) I. six. 51 The Alulian is 
grand and pompous though sometime^ soothing. 1880 H EL- 
MORE m Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 40/a Mozart's Requiem may be 
aaid almost to begin and end with the A.ohan scale. 

B. Ol JColus, the mythic god of the winds ; hence 
of, ptodictd by, or borne on the wind, or by cur- 
rents of air; aerial, sholian Jtarf: a stringed 
instrument adapted to produce musical sounds on 
exposure to a current ol air. 

1791 E. Darwin Hot. Card. 1. 181 You melt in dulcet chords, 
when Zephyr rings The Eolion Harp. z8eo Shelley Prom. 
Luh. tv. 1. 1L8 1 he music of the rolling world Kindling with- 
in the strings of the waved air, Alolian modulations. 1879 
Kutlky Study tf Ret. is xiv. *75 Rounded by attrition, the 
result of their transport by water, or in the case of aeolion 
rocks, of their transport by wind. 1880 M. D. Conway in 
Academy 34 JuJ. 36 Ihcre is a pure arolian quality, a music 
as of storms telling their secret on the strings of a heart. 
JBolio (fip'hk), a. lad. L aeolic-us a. Gr. aluAut- 
dr.] -tJm Li an 1. Aolic Digamma : the sixth letter 
of the early Greek Alphabet preserved in the 
A'olic dialect. sEolic mode ; see AIoli an 1 . 

1674 Playford Skill tf Mus. l 59 The Aolick Mood, was 
that which was of a more Airy and soil pleasing sound. 1807 
Robinson A txhseol. t.rsrca v. xxui. 534 The Phrygian mode 
was religious * . the Aolic, simple. 

JEolinft, -ine (ittUinL Main), [f. Mol- us 
on analogy of female names like Carolina, - line ; 
see (See quot.) 

1876 Hiles Cateeh. Organ x. (1878' 71 Moline, a delicate, 
free reed stop. 1870 A J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Music J. 
667 In &8t8 Haeckel constructed a diminutive moline as an 
instrument to be used with a pianoforte. 1879 E. Prout ibid. 
I. 40/3 The a:oUna may be regarded ax the first germ of tha 
Accordion and Concertina. 

JBolipylft, -pilft (iVlipoil, t>lipail). Also 
•cUpyle, -pile. [a. Fr. eeoiipyle (16th c.) ad. 
Aloli fiylm ( * Gr. wwAai) the doorway of Aeolus, 
Vitruv. i. the voponr bunting frr>m the orifice 
like the winds from the opened door of the cave of 
J?olus.] A pneumatic instrument or toy, illustrating 
the force with which vapour generated by heat in 
a closed vessel rushes out by a narrow aperture. 
(It is said to have been invented by Hero of 
Alexandria, and has had many forms and appli- 
cations, but is now arranged to illustrate the re- 
action of the air upon the issuing stream of steam 
producing circular motion,) 

[sfiss Cotgr., Eolipyles (Fr,\ hollow brazap bowls, ctc .1 
' tr. H ebbed s Elem. Ph/lms. (i 8391 4>3 Many other pheno- 
seolipyws, wind-guM. 
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J (Wllst). rarr* 1 , [f. L. Molms the god 

of .winds -f -isr.] Used by Swift for: A pretender 
to inspiration or spiritual regeneration. 

17Q4 SWIPT T. #f Tub viU. 94 The learned ^Bollatt maintain 


theorigiaal cause of all thing* to be wind. 

Monytio (rdistik), a. [f. prec. -i- »io.] ' Long- 

xflSs Glasgow New 96 Sept. 4/4 Men who are thought to 
he wiee by their solemn reiteration of the most elementary 
platitudes. This Utter class of osoltstic orators. 

JBolO-t combining form of AF.olus, regarded as 
the impersonation of wind, found in several names 
of tentative musical wind-instruments, as the nob 
ikon, wsbditm, molomtbdicm, molophone. 
JMataqpio (*v Wvpik), a. ft A£olotropt4 
•10.] Pertaining to, or characterized by, a*olotropy ; 
not isotropic. 

*8ty Thomson ft Toit Hat. Philos. I. s>8 An Individual 
body . . may be isotropic in one quality or doss of qualities, 
hut mokKropic in others. s8Bs Nairn v XX 111 . 47* To disr 
tort the metal tube by a definite twist, thus rendering it 
molotropic as regards us electric conductivity. 
ASolotVOpj (f^lftrfipi). [f. Gr. aloAot change- 
fill + •rpomia turning. J Change of electrical, optical, 
or other physical qualities consequent upon change 
of position, as when the refractive property ota 
transparent body is not the same in all directions ; 
the opposite of isotropy ; anisotropy. 

sSSi Sin W. Thomson in Nature No. 628.47 One of the 
most curious and interesting things In the mathematics of 
ssolotropy. Mod. The well-knownssolotropy of Iceland spars. 

Aon, eon [a. L. stdn, a. Gr. old* age.] 

1 . An age of the universe, i» n immeasurable 
period of time ; the whole duration of the world, 
or of the universe ; eternity. 


ure, not simply t 
1 of aions. 1811 
terious Course ofl*i 

H. Millbs Test Rocks iii. 147 The protracted eons of the 
Carboniferous period. 1879 Fabsas St Paul I. $98 The lost 
great aon of God’s dealing with mankind. 

2 . The personification of an age. In Platonic 
philosophy , A power existing from eternity ; an 
emanation, generation, or phase of the supreme 
deitv, taking part in the creation and government 
of the universe. 

■*♦7 H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes 138/1 But Intellect or 
Aten hath in himself proper Intellectual! life. 1678 Cud- 
worth Jut ell. Syst. si 9 The next considerable appearance of 
a multitude of self-existent deities seems to be in the Volen* 
tinian Thirty Gods and /Eons. z86g Lbcky Rationalism 

I . iii. ea8 More commonly she was deemed a personification 
of a Divine attribute, an individual ASon. 

JEoniftl a. [f. Gr. albvi-o* eternal + 

-Ah 1 .] Age-long, eternal, everlasting. 

1865 Daily Tel. 8 July. The Millennium of sternal Stafford 
Northcotes, sempiternal John Pakingtons, immutable Hen- 
leys, and RSonial Whitesides. 

JEonian (i|£«ni&n), a , [f. Gr. alwvt-ot age-long, 
eternal 4 -an.] Eternal, everlasting. 

1765 Tucker Lt. of Sat. 1 . 650, 1 might insist that the term 
translated 4 everlasting* ought to be preserved untranslated, 
as a kind of technical term; and called aion/an. 1890 Ten- 
hyson In Mem. xxxv. 1 1 The sound of streams that swift or 
slow Draw down seonian hills. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 
sag Heaven's asonian day. 

JEoniftt (f/nist). rare. Jf. Mov + -1ST.] One 
who holds the eternal duration of the world. 

1806 W. Taylor in ‘Ann. Rea. IV. 793 A third sect is grow, 
big up, who, with Toulmtn, maintain the eternity of the 
world ; they might be called AConista 

ADqual, raquftto, raqui-, etc. ; see Equ-. 
JBqUOrt ftl (f kwoe-r/ftl), a. Zod. [f. JL .ttquorems, 
f. mquor sea 4 - -al ; merely a technical anglicizing 
of tne L.] Marine, oceanic. 

1838 Ds. Johnston in Proc. Berw. Mat, CM 1 . vi. 173 
Syngnothus mtfuoreus, Linn., The ACquoreol Pipe-fish. 
Mr, obs. form of Aib, Ear, Eat, and Oar. 
JBr-pref. See FL-pref. 

Ennaa (frerriin), a. and sb. f f. L. mrtirims 
fiscal, mrdri-um the treasury. 4 -an.] 

▲. adf. Connected with the public treasury ; fiscal 
il« Mbsivalb Rom. Em/. (1863) IV. xx*H 19 The senate, 
the knights, and the oenurtan tribunes. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol. sc. citizen.] A Roman 
citizen of the lowest, unenfranchised, class, who 
paid only a poll-tax [mra pendebat). 

187s. X ftoesersoN Hist. Ess. nj The AErerion was any 
contributor to the Roman treasury who was not in the en- 
joyment of the suffrage. 

Jkftmtto (?®re»t', V. [f L .aer air 4 -ate*, prob. 
after Fr. a£r*cr, a latinized spelling of OFr. mint, 
ayrer, t air.] • 

X To expose to the free (mechanical) action of 
air, to supply with air, 

xflni Farms?* Mag. Jon. so Mineral nutriment . .could 
~othii restored fay fits process of stirring and aftsgagifMi- 
from manure. 1879 Wsioirrmoii in CnmlPsTeChss. 
78/I The sot! between the drains mint faeafafootighty 


from nuiH! 


aerated. 


'•% To* expose to tho chemical action of air; to 
oxygenate (the blood) by respiration. 
bjhB. Damtin dpsmmia L 7 The Wood.. |»ee been thus 
in the lungs. s 8 fa HornseAIm id. eoj The crus- 
ts a heart, which propels the Wood, after it 
jd in the gUit 

3 . To charge (a substance) with carbonic acid 
gag, formerly called fixed air. (Usually in tho pple. 
Ashatbd.) 

Aft nM (Worrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 in.] 

L Exposed to the action of the air, supplied with 
air, charged with air. 

i86u Anbtbd Channel 1 st. 10 The water b always well 
aiirated, there is abundant vegetation. 1879 Richardson 
Dis. Mod Lift 34 The body, fed with a Wood that b only 
partially aerated, b imperfectly heeled. 

2 . Charged with carbonic acid gas (or oxygen), 
so as to effervesce ; raised, as bread, by means of 
such effervescence. Also fig. 

*784 Svluvan View of Nat. 1 . 434 Ponderous spar, b a 
tom ponderosa, combined with the serial acid, and aerated 
barpselenitos. s86s Wvntbs Social Boos 16a in the produc- 
tion . of abated bread, the hand of the workman never 
touches the material. 1870 Lowou. Amongmy Bks. 1. <1873) 
si The best English, poetry . . b undemanding aerated by 
imagination. x88o Beale Slight Ailm. xsg Moot practitioners 
recommend their patients to drink special aerated waken. 
Aorftting (^aitftiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -mol] 
ft. Supplying with oxygen, b. Charging with car-* 
bonic acid. 

i8fo All Y, Round No. 49. 443 The rapidity of the new 
aSrating process. 1870 Rollestom Anim. Lift 60 1 * 1 m prin- 
cipal aerating organ, the gills. 

AmmM&m (^ar^Jjfn). [a. Fr. aJration , f. after; 
or (in modem use) independent Eng. f. Aerate, 
after analogy of create , creation , etc. : see -tion.] 
+ 1 . Exposure to the openair ; open air life. Qbs.rare. 
1578 Tymme Cahnn on Genesis 313 The wenrinew of a 
wandering life and iriuomeuess of continual aeration. 

2 . Exposure of all the parts of anything to the 
mechanical influence of the air; supplying with 
fresh air ; airing. 

XB3S Kirby Bridgew. Treat. (185*) II. 104 To seek those 
stations for oviposition that are best suited to the aeration, 
hatching, and rearing of their spawn. s848 T. R. Jonhs 
Afmar. Naturalist 97/9 Artificial aeration of the water con- 
tained in on aquarium may sometimes be beneficially adopted. 
*88* T. Hughes Rugby Tennessee 137 The soil . . thoroughly 
drained and sweetened by aeration. 

8. Exposure to the chemical action of the air; 
oxygenation of the blood in respiration. 

up Todd CycL Anat . 4- Phys. 1 . 149/s That modifica- 
tion of the function of aeration entitled respiration. 1879 
Carpenter Ment. Physiol, l i. f 15. *7 If we tty to ‘hold our 
breath/ for such a period that the aeration of the blood h 
seriously interfered with. 

4 . The charging with carbonic acid, or oxygen, 
so os to give briskness. 

Aerator (^Witan). f f. Aerate after analogy of 
L. agent nouns in -oi.j That which supplies or 
charges with air. 

*86* Wynter Social Bees 44 What is this pork but on 
aerator to the race, as the one [the lung] 1 before looked at 
was to the individual t 

3 rd, var. Ebd sb. and v. Obs. t dwelling, to dwell. 
Aereftl, obs. form of Aeriai* 

ABrende, nrade, obs. forms of Errand. 
t Aft*rftOftftli&ft, a. Obs. [f L. Sere-us of the 
air 4 Saline.] Of the nature of a carbonate, or salt 
of carbonic acid (‘fixed air '). 

1774 Browhriog Aerated Waters In Phil Trans. LXIV. 
367 Exact agreement between these xfireosaiine ooucretos 
and various neutral salts. 

t ▲ft TftOUftf fta rioaft, a. Obs. [f. Udere-Mf or 
(Feri-us, adj. f. tier air, 4 -ous.] Of the nature of air, 
airv ; — Aerial, of which it may be viewed as a by- 
foiro of earlier date. 

1994 Plat Jeweil-hoH** in. 81 So as the lightest or most 
acreou v or fierie [liquor] bee placed uppermost. 1647 Austen 
Fruit Trees 1. *04 Whatsoever is a thin aerious fight body 
ascends upwards. 1677 Gale Crt of Gentiles If. 111. 113 
Affirming that our Bodies after the resurrection should pe 
round, oereous, and not of the same substance they now are. 

JBrer, rarest ; see Ere, Erst. 

Aftriftl (zilvri&l, zie'riAl), a. ; also 7 aereftl [f. L. 
Scrims or Serems airy (f. tier air) 4 -alI As L. had 
two forms of the adj., Serins a. Gr. iipiot, and Streets 
after L. anal, as in aureus, ferreus, etc., so the early 
spelling in Eng. varied between aer cal and aerial ; 
the latter is alone used now. Cf. aereous and aerious . 
ethereal ana elherial.] Airy or of air. 

X. Of air os a substance- 

1 . Consisting or composed of air; aeriform, 
gaseous. Aenal acid : obs. name of carbonic acid 
gas, aa being the only aeriform or gaseous add. 

>804 Powsa Rap* Philos . n. 118 The serial particles may 
be In a new motto* 177s Pbicrtley Air in Phil. 7 Vwv* 
LXlL 133 It is not jmprobeble but that fixed air . • may bs 
of tbenatto^of aa acid . . Mr. Bergmaa of Upsol • . calls It 

2. Iliin.or attenuated as air, etherial; unsab- 
itantial, intangible, shadowy; hence, immaterial, 
ideal imaginary, Atridl architecture', building 

1 in tne ale, 
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Leviathan u xiL 91 ' 

that is, thin aRvanli hodito. vfH l r . - 

Beotitns) L 40 The breath of mrni, theaerudooind reals* 


cure did Mi* Niddeby oocupv the whole of the evening, 
rift Milman LaU CAr. iv. viL ( 1964) IX. 344 The Church may. 
draw fine end olrial disUocttons 
8. Light as air, aliy. 

s6e6 Brysxett CMU Life 34 For that tender torn Is rather 
•anguine and aeriall wyd Burke Smbl 4 B. whs. 1842 L 
24 This delicate and aSrudfaculty, whleh eeems loo volaifts 
to endure even the chains of a definition, a *8ee W. L. 
Bowles Poems 1 . 149 Airial Claude shall paint The grey 
nun peering o'er the Rummer woods. 

XI. Of the mass of air or atmosphere. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, or produced in the air or, 
atmosphere; atmospheric. 

■604 Shako. Oth. 11. i. 39 Kuen till we make the Maine, end 
th 4 Krioll blew, An Indhtuict regard. *697 Drydbn Kirgil 
Georgies (J.) Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews, sftif Bhid 
ley Prom. link, il v. *3 As the aerial hue Of fountain-gasing 
rosea *Sle Maury Phys, Geog. Sea xv. 0 677. 370 On die 
edges of this remarkable aerial current the wind is variable. 
s8p> Tyndall Heat vL 1 206. 164 We live at the bottom of 
on aerial ocean. 

Aerial Perspective. 

173* Bailey, voL II, Aerial Perspective Is that which repre- 
sent* bodies weakened end diminished in proportion to their 
distance from the eye. *8gi Rvsain Mod. Painters 1 . 11. il 
l 1 3 Airial perspective is the expression of space by any 
means whatsoever, sharpness of edge, vividness of colour, etc. 
fi. Existing or moving in the atmosphere, above 
the earth, fl) ing or floating in the air. 

x6ai Burrow Anat. Mel. 1. IL 1. ii. (*676. e8/i Aeriall Spirits 
or Deviti ire such or keep quarter most port In the air. 
1704 Popk Pastorals, Spring th While she [uie Nightingale) 
sing* . . AU th* aerial audience dap their wings. *838-7 Dickens 
S knit hex 118301 78 a Then the balloons went up, end the 
a£rial travellers stood up. *890 Darwin Grig. Spec. vi. (1873) 
14a Petrels are tlie most a£rial and oceanic of birds. 

6. Placed aloft, or at on airy height, lofty, elevated ; 
also fig. 

s6ao C hoyce Drollery in Shaks. Cent. Praise 134 Cloud- 
graulin* Clianman, whose Aerial minde Soares at Philosophy, 
and strike* it blindc. 1733 Pore Ess. Man in. 183 Here sun. 
terrunean works and cities see, There towns aerial on the 
waving tree. 1847 Lkwks .Hist. Philos. (i 66 ji II- 97 Rising 
into the aerial altitudes of imagination. 

7 . Growing, or uxii-ung, in the air or above 
ground, instead of underground or under water. 

*6r4 Wotton Elsm. Archil. 1. 10 Fine Trees, Cypremee, 
Cedars, end such other Aereoll aspiring Plants, .are. .Attest, 
for Pustfl cr Pillars or eudh vpriglit vse. 184a Gray Struct. 
BoL laL f 1. (1880) 34 Aerial Roots for dluiMiig ora familiar, 
in the Ivy. 

AftriiditF('iI» : ri|K'lYti). ff.prec. 4 -ITT.] Aerial- 
ness ; airiness, unsubstantiality. 

sSS4 I>» Quin cry Whs. IV. 60 Suggesting to the reader 
continually the mere eerielity of the entire speculation. 
Aftriftl]/ (*,I«*riXli% adv. [£ Akrial ■* -lt®,] 
In an aerial manner ; airily, etherially, celestially. 

xSey Moore Epicurean v.(c8jp) 33 She glided gently end 
aerially round the alter, sfyo Trnnyson Margaret 9^ Your 
eyes Touch'd with e somewhat darker hue. And lees aftriaUy 
blue. 1893 Dx Quincey Who. XlV.il (1862)80 The filaments 
connecting my heart were so aerially fine end fantastic. 
Adrian (#|T« ri&n), a. rare. [a. Fr. airicn 
1 5th c., f. L. Scri-us : see Aerial and -an.] Of of 
belonging to the air or atmosphere ; - Aerial. 

169a Benlows TAeophita vi. lxxxiii, He curbs aarian Po- 
tentates. *869 Mom. Star 29 Feb., A lecture 00 aeriaa 
navigation. 

+ Aft*riOftlv Obs. rarr~ l . [f. L. tier air, after 
atmospherical.] - Akrial. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (*70*) 396/1 Qualities ore 
Corporeal, for they are Spirits, and aerical Intentions. 

Aarift, ftimr, writ* ftyry c^*ri, T**H). 

Forms : 0 ayerle, miry, 6-7 ftlrie, 7 ftiery, ago 
rie, earie, 8 Retry, 7-9 aerie, airy, aery ; 7 eye- 
rie, eyery, 7-9 eyrie, 8-0 eyry. fad. med. L. 
curia, acrca, (aria, area) prob. formecl on Fr. airi 
with same lease. The etym. of the latter is doubt- 
ful ; Littre classes it with other senses of aire L. 
tirca (also written aria) ( a spot of level ground, 
an open place, a threshing-floor'; whence ‘surface 
plaine du rocher oh I'aigle fait son nid.’ I)iez, 
comparing Fr. aire, takes ^family, race; stock ' as 
the original idea, and Suggests 1.. ager or atrium ; 
Wedgewood L. tic* through the senses of ‘ climate, 
country, residence, family. 9 The probability rests 
between tirea and titrium ; the latter, as M. Paul 
Meyer notes, would account well for the dubiety 
of gender in OFr. ; aire m. -.—titrium ; aire (. >-> 
time. The med L: forms appear already in 1 7 th c. 
The spelling Evan seems to have been introduced 
by Speltnan ( 67 . 1664) to support his notion of its 
. derivation from egg, ‘ Dictum a Galileo aire \ sed 
utrumqne a Sox. eghe, Cermanis et Anglo-N ormanis 
[_!] eye , i.ovum . . . unde nidus eyerie vocatur, quasi 
ovorutn repositorium.' Eyre was an oecas. spell- 
ing Of* Aibe, *7>Vi (he earlier form in which the 
OFr. had itself been adopted in MR] 


L The nest of any bird of prey; especially, In 
modern usage, of an esgle ; also extended to that of 
ravens and other birds building high in die air; 
and fig. to a human residence or retreat perched 
high on a rock or mountain side. 

(m*4 Chart. Forest, cap. 13 Unusquisqoe liter homo habsat 
In bo«cU suis aereas accimirum, espernarom, felconum, aqul- 
krum ft hieronum.) i|Sa Lamsabm Eirtnarcka n. vil 077 
To taka yong pigeon* or yong hawkaa out of their neat* <or 
airicMk sms Shakm, John v. 11 149 And like an Eagle o’rt 
hia aye r iq towm «6tS Pui.tom Co//. StatMies 6, Chart, 
Forest, (mc above) xiii, Kuery Freeman ehall have within td» 
own Wood! ayriea of Haukes, ate. idea M assinoer Maid of 
Hon. (1 « ) One aiery with proportion, ne'er discloses The eagle 
and the wren. iSaa K. Markham Bk. Honours, iii. it An Ob- 
ject bright enough to trie the verlue of the beat Eagle (bred in 
the Eerie of Meditation*. 1667 Milton P.L. vil 40s The 
eagle and the atork On digs ana cedar tops thir eyries build. 
1691 Blount Law Diet, [from Spelman], Aery or Airy of 
Goshawks, rectius Eycry (from the French Eyre, L ova). 17a! 
Thomson Spring 451 Or where the hawk, High, in the be e t. 
Hog cliflT, his aeiry builds. iSsl Keats Eudym. 111. 94 Wher- 
ever beauty dwells. In gulf or aerie, mountains or deep della. 
s8»j Scott Pevertl l.ta The principles on which an eagle 
eelects her eyry. >S6s F. W. Jacomu in P. P. 4 Cl. Ser. e 1 . 
338 These men had, from their eyrie, seen us go up the glacier. 
2 . The brood in the nest ; the young of a bird of 
prey, or fig. a noble stock of children. 

1504 Shake, flu- A. ///, 1. iii. 064 Our ayery buildeth in the 
Cedars top, And dallies with the winds, and acornes the 
Sunne. 1998 Kitcmin Courts Leet *1673) 114 Also if any . . 
take any Hauks or A£iry of Hauks. 160a Shaks. Haml. 11. 
H. 354 Ifut there is Sir an ayrie of Children, little Vases, that 
cryr out on the top of question ; and are most tyrannically 
clap't for't. 1S04 Drayton The (Hole 859 The Fesant . . 
Seeking for aufetie bred his Ayry there, sdsg W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. iv. . 1773111. 140 As an eyerie from their sceget 
wood, Led o're the playnes and taught to get their food. 

t Artie, y. Obs. Also 7 ayre, ayrie. [f. prec. 
•bj To build an aerie or nest. 

1616 Surfi.et ft Markii. Countrey Farmeno [Storks] in the 
time of their ayring and bringing vp of tneir young ones 
. . doe ayre and nea«t themselues willingly also in the tops 
of high Towers. 167a Johhklyn New Eng. Rarities 41 She 
ayries in the woods upon the high hills. 

Aerie, variant of Aehy a. 

Aftrlffcotion (FnrifsckfwiV [f. Aerify; see 
-faction.] The action ol aerifying or charging 
with air. 


*79 i. Soc. Lex., Aerifaction of lung. 

Asriferons iFari-teras), a . ; also 7 alriferout. 
[f.L.dera\r 4 -fkrouh. Cf. mo<l. F r. eUriftrc, possibly 
the direct model.] Bearing or conveying air. 

1687 H. More App. to Antidote (1712) >33 Who have not 
only observ'd the suedferous but also airiferous vessels of 
Plants. 1868 Human Insect World lntrod. *6 The body of 
the goat-moth caterpillar is traversed in all directions by 
i,OTa aerlfcrous tuliev 

Aerification (Farifikr* jan). [mod. f. Aerift; 
see -fication.] 

L ‘The act of becoming air, or changing from a 
liquid or solid into an aeriform state/ Craig 1847. 
2. The process of charging with air, 'the state of 
being filled with air * (Craig) ; aerifaction. 
Aeriform (rariffjm), a. [f. L. aer air 4 -form. 
Cf. Fr. afriforme .] 

1 . Of the form of air or vapour, gaseous. 

178s Kirwan In Phil. Trans. LXXIL 909 Thli Intfrcly 
depends on the state of this same substance, which, when 
deed and concrete, is called phlogiston, and, when rerified 
and aCriform, inflammable air. s8aa Imisom Sc. 4 Art I. 
asd Pneumatics is the science which treats of the mechanical 
properties of elastic or auriform fluids. iSSo Piasaa Lab. 
Chens. Wonders 1*5 Many gases which are only known to 
exist in an aeriform state ia our climate, become first liquids, 
and then solid substances. 

2. fig. Unsubstantial, intangible, unreal. 

iW Carlyle Afise. (1857) I. 176 The figures light and 
alrifonn, come unlooked for. and melt away abruptly. 1S31 
— Sort. Res. (1858) 104 Of Man's Activity and Attainment 
the chief results are aeriform. 

8. quasi - jA An aeriform fluid ; a gaseous body. 
1889 Mac vicar in Reader No. 147. 462/3 *J*he volumes of 
aSriforms. 

Asrify (Farifai\ v. rare [f. I- Her air 4- -ft.] 
L To turn into vapour ; to make aeriform. 

2 . * To combine with air ; to infuse air into, to fill 
with air.' Craig 184?. -Aerate. 

Aftriah, variant of Airish a. Obs., airy. 

AD flat* earlier form of Arist. Obs* arising. 
ADrn, obs. variant of Earn. 

Jlrndrake, mrendrake. Obs. ; see Errand. 
Aaro-, R. Or. dspo-, combining form of dqp, ddpa, 
air, the atmosphere, as in d*pQp*Tp 4 uv to measure 
the sir, dMpocittntla divination by observing the 
heavens, etc. 

Aarobftta (Farobr*t), v. rare. [a. Gr. dspo- 
flare -str, f. depth air 4 flari-eat to trend.] To walk 
(as if) on the air. 

ibS Aristophanef Clouds in Blmchw. Mag. XXXVIII. 
ysfiStr. Pray who's that in the basket hung up in the air T . . 
Do tell me, I pray, what you're doing up there. Soc. Aero. 
bacing—sun-nitiMng, paring air. 

Aft ro c ym t (Faresist). Bet. [mod. f. Aero- 4 
adar-it bladder: see Cyht.] 'The air-cells of 
nlgals.' Lindley Treas. Bot. 


> Aftvodyxuuttie (F«*(dmarroik), a, [See next.] 
FVrtaining to the force of gases in motion. 
ifidD (Faraidinse'miks). [f. Aero- 

^PTMamics, i.e. the dynamics of aerial bodies. 
C£ Ft. dfrodynamique .1 The branch of Pneumatics 
which treats of air and other gases in motion, and 
ofttfccir mechanical effects. 

dbag Pop. EucytL I.45 Aerodynamics; a branch of aerology, 
or the higher mechanics, which treats of the powers and mo- 
tion of elastic fluids. 1868 Chambers EucycL L 56 One of 
the most important inquiries in Aerodynamics is the resist- 
ance offered to a body moving in air, or— which is the same 
thing— the pressure exerted by air in motion upon a body 


ax rape. 

Aftrognoiy (Farp-gn&si). [f. Aero- 4 Gr. -tvw- 
ala knowledge.] That part of science that treats 
of the properties of the air. 

*®47 in Ciiaig. . 

Airomphsr (Far/rgr&fw). [f. Xerography 
4 -jerI.j One who undertakes the description of 
the atmosphere. 

Aevogrftphio (Fawgncfik), a. [f. Xero- 
graphy 4- -10.J Pertaining to aerography. 
Asrompaiosl ^orvgrarfikii , a. |f. prec. 4 
-alI.] »prec 

Anofrftuhy (Farp-grfifi). [ad. Fr. airographie, 
f. Gr. d tip, os pa, the air 4- •ypa<fU* description, f. 
7 patff-ety to write: see -graphy.] Description of 
the atmosphere. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. , Aerography , a description of 
the air, or atmosphere, its limits, dimensions, properties, etc. 
i 9 i 8 in Todd. 


AerohydrotUi (Faroihcidras), a. [mod. f. Akro- 
+ llYi>R-t« Gr. C 9 wp water) 4 -ous. Cf. Fr. afro- 
hyrfre.] 'Applied to minerals which contain water 
in their cavities/ Craig 1847. 

Aerolite (Fawbit). [An alteration of Aero- 
lith, assimilating the ending to those of minerals 
in -itk.] A stone or portion of matter which has 
fallen to the earth from, or rather through, the 
atmosphere; a meteoric stone, or meteorite. In 
recent usage, the name aerolite has been confined 
to those meteorites which consist of stone or other 
substance than meteoric iron : see Aekosideritk. 

1815 Eucycl. Brit. Supp. I. 65 Aerolite , a term recently 
but perhaps improperly applied to those singular substances 
called meteoric stones. 1870 Tyndall Heat i. | ia. n The 
velocity of the aerolites vanes from >8 to 36 miles a second. 
188s Brooks Candle 0/ the Lord 133 God does not fling His 
hero like an aerolite out of the sky. He bids him grow like 
an oak out of the earth. 

Awolitht^roli) >). [mod. f. A kro- 4- A lOot stone. 
Cf. Fr. afrolithe . ] The more etymological form of 
Aerolite. 


1819 Pantologia T, Aeroliths , air-stones: a name lately 
given to those solid bodies composed of several mineral sub- 
stances, which have been seen to fall from the atmosphere. 
1864 Daily TeL 8 June, This aerolith belongs to a very rare 
type of meteorites : it contains carbon. 

Aerolithology (FarV|liJp‘lod£i). [mod. f. 
Aerolith 4- Gr. - \oyia discourse: see -loot.] That 
department of science which treats of aerolites. 
a 1884 Wrrbter cites Dana. 

A«rolitio (Famli tik), a. [f. Aerolite 4- -10.] 
Of or pertaining to aerolites ; meteoric. 

1868 Lockybr Element. A siren. X39 Among the largest 
adrolitic falls of modem times we may mention (lie following 
1880 Pop. Sc. Rev. Jan. 73 Could such bodies as aerolitic 
stones fall from the moon Y 

Aerologioal iFarolfdgikal), a. [f. Aerology 
4 --icalJ 'Pertaining to aerology/ Craig 1847. 
Aorologpftt (Faqrlod^ist). [f. AEROLOGY 4- -1ST.] 
• One who is versed in aerology.' Craig 1847. 
Aerology (Far/riod^i). [mod. f. Aero- 4- -A 07/a 
discourse: see -logy.] That department of science 
which treats of the atmosphere. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. St/gp., Aerography . . amounts to 
much the same with aerology. 1755 in Johnson. 1837 Pop. 
Encycl. 1 . 45, Aerodynamics , a branch of aerology. 

t Aeromanotr. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Aeromanc-y 
4- -br 1 .] One who practises divination by air; a 
weather-prophet 

< 1400 Apol. /or Lollards 96 Ayeromaunccrs jot wirkun 
bi be eyre. 

Aeromancy (Faromxinsi). Forms : 4 aero- 
maunoe, 5 -manoye, 7 -manoie (heromanty), 7- 
aeromanoy. [orig. n..OFT.*aeromas$ce; afterwards 
modified after later Fr. aPromantye, afromantie, 
or med. L. deromantia ; f. Gr. ddp atmosphere 4* 
payrela prophesying: see -mancy.J Divination by 
air, including augury ; passing in 1 7th c. into the 
idea of t veather-foreeasting, meteorology. 

1393 Gower Cos\f. III. 45 And eke also Aeromaunce in 
jugement To love tie bringeth of his aasebL 1496 Dives 4 
Pauper (W. de Worde) u xautvL 77/1 Amnaheye, that tt 
wytchecrafte done in the ayer. e 1590 Grrene Fryer Baesm 
(16 jo) 6 By ASromancy, to diseouer doubts. 1807 Tomix 
Serpents (1633) 643 Countrey people . . have learned of them 
Aeromantie, that is, Divination of things by the air, for they 
have a forefeeling and understanding of rain and windee 
aforehand. 1610 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. in. is/a By fire 
he hath the Skill of Pyromanty By Ayre he hath the Art of 
Heromanty. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Barometers, 


skforabie uaein tffis kind, of aeiomancy. 
A8V8BUtttle(k (Foramarntlk), 1. rari~\ [f. 
Gr. dtp air & fsayrueU prophetic, f- tmmt prophet, 
diviner.] Belonging to divination by air. 

sfiM Hcywood Hierarchic viil (1635) 51a Using their helpe. 
one John Teutonicus By Aerooia(n)tiriie Magkke ipoicd 
thus. 174a in Bailey. 

Aftroxaftter (For/rm/tai). [mod. f. Aero- 4- Gr. 
ptrpov measure : see -meter. Cf. mod. Fr. afro- 
mitre,] An instrument for ascertaining the weight 
or density of air and gases. 

sens G. Adams Hal. 4 Exp. Philos. III. xxxiv. 300 Com- 
paring fluids with each other by means of the hydrometer 
or aerometer. >439-47 Todd CycL A not. 4 Phys. 111 . jn/e 
Attached to the same mercuriaf trough ia placed a Uttle ap- 
paratus termed an aerometer. 

Aaromfttric (Furamctrik), a. [f. prec 4- -IC : 
see -metric.] Of or pertaining to the measoKment 
of the air. (In mod. Diets.) 

Mod. Aerometric experiments and Investigations. 
Aftrom«txy (Forymetri). [mod. f. Aero- 4 Gr. 
•perpla measuring: see -mktry.] The measuring 
of the air ; the baenee of pneumatics. 

1731 Bailey, voL II, [the I«tin form] Aerometria. >791 
Chambers C>r/., Aerosnetry Includes the laws of the motion, 
gravitation, pression. elasticity, rarefaction, condensation, 
etc. of the atmospherical fluid- 1777 Phil Tratu. LX VI I. 
03 The application of the laws of aerometry. 18x9 Panto* 
login 1 , Aerometry , a scientific term which has now given 
way to the equivalent term pneumatics. 

Aeronaut iFanm§t, e*‘rdh§tl. [a. mod. Fr. 
aeronauts ; f. Gr. drip atmosphere 4 1 aur-qr sailor ; 
f. vo Or a ship. (The first balloon ascent was made 

in 1 7 8 3-)l 

1 . One who sails through the air, or who makes 
balloon ascents : a balloonist. 

1784 Lurop. Flag. VI. 331 The intrepid Aeronaut sitting in 
his car. 1790 Burke I-r. RnwI. 355 Let us be satisfied to 
admire, rather than attempt to follow in their desperate flights 
the aeronauts of France. 1831 Lardnkr Pneumatics vii. 340 
Such a valve is also necessary in order to enable the aeronaut 
to descend at pleasure. 

2 . fig. A gossamer spider which floats on films. 

1845 Darwin Fey. qf Nat. viii. (1879) 160 The Uttle aeronaut 

as soon as it arrived on board was very active . . sometimes 
letting itself fall and then reascending the same thread. 

Aeronautic iFarong'tik, £•:*?-), a. [f. prec. 4- 
-ic ; cf. Gr. vowur-dr pertaining to sailing.] Of or 
pertaining to aeronauts, or to aerial navigation; 
sailing the air. 

iflaS Miss Mitford Our Village Ser. 11. (1863) 40a The 
announcement of the aeronautic expedition drew at least 
ten thousand gazers into the good town. 1876 M. Collins 
Blacksm. 4 Scholar I. viii. 107 The aeronautic art will not 
be perfected until the flight of birds is more carefully studied. 
187B Daily Hews 94 Oct. 6/4 The threads of the gossamer 
or aeronautic spider may be now seen. 

Aeronau tical, a. [f. prec. +- alC] Of or 
belonging to aeronautics; connected with the navi- 
gation ol the air. 

s8oa in Ann. Reg. 449/1 The extraordinary display of 
aeronautical dexterity . . was this day prepared with con- 
summate skill, and executed with an admirable intrepidity. 
1881 Pettigrew in Times 30 Mar. 9/6 That aeronautical 
societies had of late years been established in France. 

Aeronau'tios. [ad. mod. L. aertmautica , adj. 
pi. neut. (see Aeronautic), literally ' matters per- 
taining to sailing the atmosphere r ; in Cham tiers 
1753 in its L. form: see -icb.] The science, art, or 
practice of sailing in the air ; aerial navigation. 

173a Chambers Cycl. Sup/.. Aerouautica, the pretended 
art of sailing in a vessel thro’ the air or atmosphere. 1838 
Dickens Huh. Hick. xvi. iC D. cd.) iao Balloons of a size 
hitherto unknown in the history of aeronautics. 1870 Echo 
19 Oct., Aeronautics must make many a long stride before 
they do much practical work, either in commerce or war. 
AaronantlMm (Far*n$tiz'm, e« r<f-). rare—, [f. 
Aeronaut 4 * -ism.] The practice of ascending and 
floating in the atmosphere. 

>847 In Cmaig. 

Airophta# (e«wfF*-n). [a. rood. Fr. afrophane 
f. Aero- 4 Gr. -^avqv appearing.] A semi-trans- 
parent fabric of the nature of a thii 
1871 Mias Bbaddon Levels of Arden 
phane bonnet. 


in crape, 
v. 36 A w] 


white 1 


Acrophobia, aorophoby (FwfiM>ifi, Forjr- 
f5bi). ' The dread of air, a kind of phitnzy.' Ash 
1775- Also fig. 

*785 Franklin Lett. Wka. 1840 VI. ss6 , 1 myaelfhad formed 
this prejudice, this acrophobia, as I now account iL 1847 
Craig, Aerophobia, the dread of air; a symptom of hydro- 
phobia. 1S93 Mayne, Aerophobia . . aSrophoby. 

Aorophyto (Fursfoit). [mod. f. A kro- 4 Gr. 
fflr-dy plant.] 4 Plants growing wholly in the air; 
snch as epiphytal orchids, many lichens, brome- 
liads/ Treas. Bet. 1866. In L. pi. atrophyta 
specially applied to lichens, as the division of the 
Thallogens which live in the air. (Henfrey.) 

1840 Times Year Bk. Facts 190 [It] appears as an aerophyts 
In Nees von Eaenbeck's valuable appendix to R. Brown's 
Mm. Schr/ien. 1898 Gray Bot. Text*bh. 394 A trophy tes. 
Air-plants. 

Aoroplwo (FuraplFm). [f. Aero- 4 Plans.] 
A plane placed in the air for aerostatical experi- 
ment. 
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Mesh. 4 June 941/5 Th® dynomometerand regis- 
tering apparatus, to which the aeroplanes are to be attached. 

(/ areplWitik), a. [mod. f. Akbo- 
+ Gr. wMvcruefo belonging to sailing; f. trAwr^f 
a sailor ; f. wkl-etv to sailT] Of or pertaining to 
navigation in the air ; aeranantical. 

^fc^Poooai \titU) Th« iErapImtie Art of N»vi*»*ioe is 

Ammmgmw (?wske»pal). rare. [f. Aebo- + 
Gr. o* 4 \fut a viewing; f. anlwr-ecfas to view.] Obser- 
vation of the changes of the atmosphere ; aeroscopy. 

sflggKtRBV Habit s 4 hut. Anim. II. xvii. xxa Snails and 


Airoioopy (£orp*skffpi). [ad. Gr. depoaeowta ; 
f. &fip the air + •citowla viewing : see -scope.] The 
observation of the air; divination by observing 
the atmosphere or heavens. 

17SS in Johnson (as Diet. wont). 18x3-43 Xissv & Sfbncr 
Mntomei . (18*6) III. 46 If insects do not near with them in 
doe sense they may, by communicating information and by 
a&roscopy . . supply the place of ears. 

JBSOM (tod**’*), a. [ad. L. mrbstts of copper or 
brass* f. ms, mris, copper* brass.] Of the nature of 
copper or brass* coppery, brassy. (In mod. Diets.) 

Aorosiderita (r«oro,sid£rait). [f. Aero- 4* Gr. 
otftiplr-ijt of iron, iron ore ; f. albrjp-ot iron : see 
-its.] A mass of meteoric iron ; a meteorite con- 
sisting of iron-ore. 

1865 A. S. Hkrschel in Intellect. Observ. No. so. sxo Soma 
meteorites called atrosiderites, 1868 Lock vae / he 11 eavetu 
(ed. s> 196 Professor Maskelyne has recently made a con- 
venient classification of meteorites into * Aerolites or Meteoric 
Stones,' 1 Aerosiderites or Meteoric Iren,' and 1 Acrosidero* 
lites/ which includes the intervening varieties. 

Aerosiderolita (£uro|Sidi« iff bit). [f. Aero- ♦ 
Gr. oltyp-ot iron + \l 0 ot stone : see Aerolite.] A 
meteorite intermediate in character between stone 
and iron. 

s88a Academy 7 Jan. 13/3 The entire collection of meteorites 
—classified as aerosiderites, aSroaiderolitcs, and aerolites. 

Asroiphere (f-oresfbj). [mod. f. Abko- + Gr. 
Oifnupa globe; cf. Fr. alrosphlre.] The body of 
air that surrounds the earth. (In mod. Diets.) 

Aoroot&t v<3rostse*t, e*‘rdstttt). [a. Fr. atrostat, 
f. Gr. df/»«-* see Akh<j-, + aror-or standing* f. vbl. 
root era- stand.] 

1 . A balloon or other machine capable of sup- 
porting weight in the air. (The original name.) 

1784 Euro/. Mag. VI. 384 The first aerostat filled with in- 
flammable air ascended from the Thuilleries on the xst of 
December 1783. 17*5 Cavallo Aerost. 1. v. 8a This paper 
aerostat rose rapidly into the atmosphere. tKj Reader 
t Apr. 375/3 Until the time shall arrive when an aeroetat or 
flying machine can be introduced with something like success. 

2 . An aeronaut or balloonist. (Mod. Fr. probably 
after analogy of avocat, jurat, etc.) 

1870 Daily News 4 Oct., The aerostat who brought from 
Pans the second balloon despatches. 1871 Ibid. 3 Jan., Im- 
provised aerostats who, with commendable courage, under- 
took a perilous task. 

Aerostatic (rbresta-tik, e*ra-), a. [ad. Fr. 
atrostatique, f. Gr. depo-, see Aeho-, + <rrari*-d$ 
causing to stand ; f. vbl. root era- stand.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the balancing or weighing 
of air; pneumatic. 

1791 E. Darwin Bat. Card. 1. 83 Which fair) could not he 
thus accumulated . . by any aerostatic laws at present known. 
i8a8 Kiaav & S pence Entente! HI. xxxv.^x A celebrated 
French writer seems to think their origin and structure 
aerostatic. 

2 . Of or connected with the navigation of the 
air; aeronautic. 

[1784 Dk Galvez in Phil. Trans. LX XIV. 469 Le mnyen 
d pouvoir donner la direction aux machines aferostatiques.) 
1765 Cavallo Aerestation Pref., Thus the aerostat, or the 
aerostatic machine, is the general appellation of the flying 
instruments. x8sa Sir H. Davy Cheat. Philos. 95* Hydrogene 
gaa is . . well fitted for acrostaticjpurposes. 1849 Mas. Somer- 
ville C annex. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 381 The observations of MM. 
Biot and Gay Lussac during their aerostatic expedition. 

Attrostattoal (fbwstartikfil), a. [f. prec. + 
-alVJ Of or pertaining to aerostatics. 

z6fe in Phil. Trans. XV. 906 Thus we have an Intelligible 
and Abe Statical account of the ascent of Vapours. 

Agroat&tiofl (^arostoetiks). [Aerohtatio a. 
in pi. treated as a collective sing, after analogy of 
mathematics, etc. : see -ica. Long used in the L. 
form aerostatical The branch of Pneumatics that 
treats of the equilibrium and pressure of air* and 
other elastic fluids or gases, and of bodies sustained 
in them : hence including Aeronautics. 

X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Su/t., Aerostat ica is used by some 
authors for the science called by others ae r sm et ry. sill 
Howard Rncyc . 1 . 56 Aerostation also denotes the doctrine 
of the pvewure and balance of the air. 1864 H. Spencer 
I Hast. Progress xai The invention of the barometer enabled 
men to extend the principles of mechanics to the atmosphere ; 
and Aerostatics existed. 1881 in Nature XXI 1 L 098 The 
study of the applications of aerostatics to military purposes. 

Aarostaittoa (*owBtf»*jwi>. [a. Fr. aerostation ; 
improp. formed on aerostat, as if this represented 
the L. ending •dims : see Aerostat and -ationJ 

fL The science of weighing air ; aerostatics. Ohs. 


tf8B Howard RncycL I. $6 Aerostation.hx it's primary and 
proper sense, denotes the science of weights impended In 
the air. 1790 A Young Tram, ia Prance 1 71 Important 
works 00 volcanoes, automation* and various other branches 
of natural history. 

2 . The art of raising and guiding balloons or 
other machines in the air; aerial navigation. 

tTflfl Cavallo (title) History and Practice of Aerostation 
1708 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVL 511 The Mont- 
golfiers, after their splendid discoveries in aerostation. t88x 
Coxwell in Standard 16 Dec. 3/s To interest him la the 
rettUTCM of MTOftt Atloili 

JSfigimoUB (jr/I'd^inae), a. [ad. Fr. Srugin- 
fuse, -fuse ; ad. L. otruginds-us rusty, f. mrugin-em 
verdigris; f. ms, mr-is, brass.] Of the nature or 
colour of verdigris, or copper-rust. 

sfiog Timms Qnersit. 111. 158 Shal it bee free and permitted 
to common physltians to cal choler mruglnus, vitelline, and 
proraciousT tflfls N. Biggs New Distent. | xfo. zoo Par- 
take of a canckerous mruginoue quality from the brazen 
vessel. 17a! BAiLKV.AXrttgineons, runty. 1*73 Griffith & 
Henfrky Microsc. Diet. s.v. Calothrix , A rare freshwater 
species . . seruginous green, growing blackish. 

II JBratfO (iwgo). [L. ■« verdigris ; f, ms, mris, 
brass.] The rust of copper or brass* verdigris; 
occasionally used for the Tust of metals generally. 


1733 Chambers Cycl Snpp. s.v.. The aerugo of antient 
metals adds greatly to their value. >848 Ford Handbk. 
Spain II. 786 With pumice and emery to scrub off the 
respectable tcrugo. 

t JEnrmnous, a. 06 s~* [ad. L. mrumnSs-tts, 
i. rnrumna toil.] 'Full of trouble.' Bailey 17J1. 

t JB*rweno, a. 06 s. rare [f. mr- away, pri- 
vative, -less (« 0 E. or - and if-) + wM hope; OE. 
or-wlne. See AC- pref] Hopeless, desperate. 

iwj Layamon 37537 For heo wcoren to kene & to Kr-wene 
and to swiSc fuhten. 

tJE-rwitte, a. 06 s. [f. mr - see prec. + Wit.] 
Witless, unwise. 

ims Layamon 99089 pat na mon on worlds swa wod no 
iwuroe ; no swa mr-wittc gume ; pat his grid brace. 

▲ary (^ari), a.\ also aerie, [ad. L. deri-us, f. 
Her the air.] Aerial ; hence etherial, spiritual* in- 
corporeal, unsubstantial* visionary. (In later usage 
only poetic; a favourite word with Milton.) 

15W T. B. tr. La Printandaye's Pr. Acad. 1x594) 560 A 1 
living creature*, whether earthie, watrie, afcrie, or flying. 
1634 Mi 1.1 on Counts 908 Beckoning ahadow* dire, And aery 
tongues that ayllable men'* names. 1667 — P.L. 11. 536 Be- 
fore each Van Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch their 
spears. 1787 Thomson Summer 585 Thus up the mount, in 
afcry vision wrapt, 1 stray. 183s M. Arnold New Sirens 
79 Her load of streaming tresses weigh’d, like Ossa, 011 the 
aery soul. 

Comb, aery-light, of aerial lightness, light as air. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 4 His sleep Was Aerie light, from 
pure digestion bred. 

Aery, variant spelling of Aerir. 

JSsamplfl* obs. form of Example. 

JBsohynita (eskinait). Min. [f. Gr. 
disgrace + -1 te. Named 'by Berzelius, in allusion 
to tne inability of chemical science, at the time of 
its discovery, to separate the two unlike sub- 
stances* titanic acid and zirconia.' Dana.] A 
blackish mineral of the Tantalite group found in 
different parts of Russia. 

t JBgokynoiMXIomB, a. 06 s.— [f. Gr. ol<r*y- 
r 6 fA*v-ot ashamed, bashfuU -<>ua.] Sensitive (plants). 

1706 Phillips. ALschynomenout Plants (among Herbalists) 
those Plants which as one comes near them with the Hand, 
shrink in their Leaves, the same with the Sensitive. 1731 
Chambers Cycl., sEtchynomenous Plants, among botanists, 
are those popularly called sensitive plants. 

XlOTUfipiin (eskifriiipi&m, a.; also 2Dio-. 
[f. next + -an.] Of or belonging to A£sculapius (the 
god of medicine), or to the healing art ; medicinal. 

iflsa Massinger Virg. Mart . rv. i, Turn o’er all the volumes 
Of gour mysterious A&aculapian science. 179a D. Lloyd 


Esculapian labours. 

II JESaonlapina (eski«l/ | ’pi 4 *) ; also Bao-. [L.] 
The Roman god of medicine; hence Jig. A physician. 
17x4 Makdkv. Fable of Bees (1795) 1. 398 The British Escu- 


1877 Watts Frames' Chem. II. 604. 

Jbenlin (e ikuDin). Chem. [f. L. mscul-us a 
species of oak* in mod. BoL applied to the horse- 
chestnut, + -in, chem. form.] A glucoside contained 
in the bark of the hone-chestnut and allied trees ; 
a crystalline fluorescent substance of composition 
C„HhO,^ 

1877 Watts Femmes' Chem. II. 604 The aqueous solution 
of sssculin is highly fluorescent, the reflected light being of a 
sky-blue colour. 

JS&at, obs. form of East. 

t ▲ l lUhli v *' 06 s— . 'Belonging to summer.' 
Bitiley, voL II* 1731. 


Jhtll—foE (es>Psiks* f-). (femnd (oothevmre 
Analogy of Gr. fvoueht from fwu) on Gr. oiabt/oit 
perception, the regular esthetics frofn Gr. alffflqri- 
o 6 t being pre-oocupied. Pronunciation: see iE] 

sflm Lewes Psychol. 64 It would ho an abstract science of 
Fheung. to stand beside the abstract science of Force— an 
ASsthesics parallel with Dynamics. 

JBlthiliognlo (es^Psieidgemik), a. [f. Gr. 
•fedipjt-t perception -f ytsurdc pertaining to what is 
born or produced, taken as • producing: see -gen.] 
Producing or causing sensation. 

1881 in Natan _ 
of sense, mot : — 

and on their 1 _ 

Jfllthaiiomtttr (es)>/:8ip > m/tax).'* [f. Gr. a to* 
fliyffi-t perception + -(o)mktkr.J (See quot.) 

1871 Hammond Die. Nervous Syst. 14 The mstheslometer 
nan instrument Cor the purpose of determining the degree of 
tactile sensibility poss es s ed by the patient. 

N JBsthMUB ^esjjfsis). [Gr. otofyoit a pereeiving* 
f. vbl. stem aloft- perceive.] The perception of 
the external world by the senses. 

iSflt Ruskin Mod. Painters 1 L 111. l iL 1 1 The term 1 ms- 
thews’ properly signifies mere sensual perception of the 
outward qualities and necessary effects of bodies. tSya 
Lewes Psycho L 87 Tlie antithesis between facts and feel- 
ings. Physis and ASsthesis. 

JEiBtnosodio (esj>ity-dik), a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 
afcrflqa-n sensory perception + way, path + -10. 
In mod. Fr. esthJsotfique.] Of nerves: Providing 
a path for sensory impulses ; conveying sensations 
fromthcexternal organs to the brain or nerve centres. 

1878 M. Foster Physiol , hl v. § 3. 488 They speak of it 
socordingly as kinesodic and aMthesodic, as simply affording 
paths for motor and sensory Impulses. 

JElthetfl le s)»A, ihjirt). [ad. Gr. alodrjrljt one 
who perceives ; cf. athlete .] One who professes a 
special appreciation of what is beautiful, and en- 
deavours to carry his ideas of beauty into practical 
manifestation. 

i88x Burnand in Daily News 31 Jan. 9/3 The matter-of- 
fact, slily -humorous, but quiet American colonel, who 
descends like a bomb-shell in the midst of the aesthetes. 
x88x Spectator 9 July 859 The sham aesthete never chooses 
pretty colours. 

JBlthfttio (csjm tik : see below\ a, and s 6 . ; also 
esthetic, [mod. ad. Gr. alofrjnit-vt, of or per- 
taining to aioBtyri, things perceptible by the senses 
things material (as opposed to voijrra things think- 
able or immaterial), also 1 perceptive* sharp in the 
senses ’ ; f. vb. stem aloft- • feel, apprehend by the 
senses.' Applied in Germ, by Baumgarten ( 1 750-58, 
sEsthetica) to ' criticism of taste ' considered as a 
science or philosophy; against which, os a misuse 
of the word founu in German only, protest was 
made by Kant (1781, Crit. P. V. 2i\ who applied 
the name, in accordance with the ancient distinction 
of a lofijrh and voijrb, to ‘ the science which treats 
of the conditions of sensuous perception/ a sense 
retained in the Kantian philosophy, and found in 
English r 1800. But Baumgarten's use of ststhclih 
found popular acceptance, and appeared in 'Eng. 


lapius was undeniably a man of sense. i 8 ao Hood Up the 
Rhine 4 Besides the daily visit of routine, the Esculapuu is 
generally sent for, in haste, some twice or thrice a week 
extra. 


JEaOUlfftia. (eskiwlf tin). Chem. [f. L. msculet- 
um a grove or wood of msculus: see next.] A 
bitter crystalline substance (C,H, 0 4 ) formed by 
the decomposition of sesculin. 


after 1830, though its adoption was long opposed. 
(See below.) Recent extravagances in the adoption 
of a sentimental archaism as the ideal of beauty 
have still further removed msthetic and its derive 
tives from their etymological and purely philo- 
sophical meaning. The pronunciations esfeTik, 
fspe tik, esjiftik, fsjw'tik, are all in use ; the second 
is at present most common in London.] 

H Tne following quotations illustrate the history 
of the word : 

183s Penny Cyc! I. x$6 Aesthetics ( Msthetik ) is the designa- 
tion given by German writers to a branch of philosophical 
inquiry, tlie object of which is a philosophical theory of the 
beautiful, iljgn Phitol. Museum 369 Beautiful and ugly de- 
pend on principles of taste, which it would l)e very conve- 
nient to desijniaie by an adjective . . Some Knglish writers 
have adopted the term esihetuat. This has not however 
yet become an established English word . . Perception in 
general U somethin* very different from that peculiar and 
complex modification of it which takes cognizance of the 
beauties of poetry and art Esthetics would naturally de- 
signate the uuctiine of perception in general, and might be 
wanted as a technical term for that purpose. By the Kantian 
school, indeed, esthetic is used to denote that branch of 
metaphysics which contains the laws of perception . . As an 
additional reason for hesitating before we adopt esthetic, it 
may be noticed that even in Germany it is not yet established 
beyond contest. 184a Gwilt Encycl. Architect. 673 There 
has lately grown into use in the arts a silly pedanuc term 
under the name of Aesthetic* . . it is however one of the 
metaphysical and useless additions to nomenclature in the 
arts in which the German writers abound. 1839 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Lect. Metaph. I. viL 134 It is nearly a centuiy since 
Baumgarten .. first applied the term Aesthetic to the doctrine 
which wo vaguely and periphrastically denominate the Phi- 
losophy of Taste, the theory of the Fine Arts, the Science 
of the Beautiful, etc.,— and this term is now in general ac- 
‘ceptation, not only in Germany, but throughout the other 
countries of Europe. The term Apolaustic would have been 
a more ^Appropriate designation. 

fL 0/ or pertaining to sensuous perception, re- 
ceived by the sensei. Obs, 


JBSTHBTIOAZa. 


jmOLOOZOAJLZiT. 


fHiW.TAtfto»M Monthly Rev. XXV. shin the«US**t 
peculiar to Profewr Kant hu receptivity far 
gratification [is] not delicate. 

8 . Of or pertaining to the appreciation or criticism 
of the beautiful. 

Jflta Carlyle Sort. Res. fifjS' 77 In answer to a cry fee 


( MSjgs thMogy, ar tha comparative — atotay.of tba organ* 


vitntion, to a wash of qulu mud iftttkrtlc Tea t ng BaiW 
Sstues 4 /jr##//. in. iv. f *7 fiStf* 6aa The first object of ap 
act hit i* to gratify the feelings of taste, or the proper mthetm 
emotion*, afija H. HrptMc*a Psychol. (ad. «• 1 L I 933 The 
amthetic sentiments originate from the piay-impulse. Ibid. 
V 535 Tne aw the tic character of a feeling i* habitually asso- 
doted with separateness from life-serving (Unction. 

8 . Of persons, animals: Having or showing an 
appreciation of the beautiful or pleasing; tasteful, 
of refined taste. Of things: In accordance with 
the principles of good taste (or what is convention- 
ally regarded as such). 

1871 Darwin Detc. Mem II. xfiL 39 Bird* appear to be tha 
mint (esthetic of all animal*, excepting of course, man. and 
tjiey have neariy the same ta*te for the beautiful a* we have. 

Farrar Silence 4 Ynicet 111. f 


■tody of the organs of sensation. 


mtm i«Mn«K 01 an an unsin, m nwni man. mm 

tjiey have neariy the same ta*te for the beautiful a* we have. 
1875 Famiak Silence ft Yoicet 111. 6t A corrupt Hellenism, 
which regard* sin forsooth with esthetic toleration. xNo 
W. S. Gilbert Patience 1. 04. 1 am a broken-hearted trou- 
haduur. Whom mind'* mtithetic, and whom tastes are pure. 
Mad. Lolloq. He niu*t have Aesthetic wall-paper and a dado. 

B. sb. commonly pi. ssethetlos, as collect sing.: 
blit also in sing., after Ger. aesthetik \ Fr. ssthitique. 

1 1 . The science which treats of the conditions of 
sensuous perception. Obs. 

1803 Edin, Rev. 1. 353 ( I 'illiert, Philos, of Kant* If the ex- 
perimentalisis of the institute had abandoned their physics 
for. . the study of transcendental msthetics and all the re- 
finement* and abstraction* of nure reason. 

2 . The philosophy or theory of taste, or of the 
perception of the beautiful in nature and art. 

ft. //. 

1833 Penny CycL I. 137/1 Most German writer*, who have 
published systematic treatise* on RMiheticS, have followed 
the principles laid down by Baumgarten, Kant, or Schelling. 
site ShihLky Awf, ( rit. 1. 8s John is a ni.ui of taste, and 
knows something of practical (esthetics. 187a H. Spknckr 
Psychol. II. | 536 To deal fully with the psychology of 
msthetics is out of the question. 

b. sing. 

1897 T. K. Wr.aa l u tell. of Locke v. 81 Tbe two proposi- 
tions which constitute the Esthetic of the lvthay. 1884 
Press ai May 481 Ceric*. we Kntflith arc behind hand In 
irathetic. x808 M. Pattmon / Undent . Organ. 5- *96 Two 
professors of the science (of art] and (esthetic, dealing with 
Painting, Sculpture, etc. 

JBfttbfttioal (cs)ie'tikal, f-, see prec.), a. [f. 
jEftTincTic + AL.l Of or relating to ftstheiics; 
relating to the philosophy or theory of beauty. 

Often interchanged in u*c with srsthstic , but properly dis- 
tinct; thus iny .rsthetical notions are the notions I have 
on the subject of (esthetics; my aesthetic faculties are those 
which exercise amthetics. 

i8jb (See under Aa r hktic 1837 Lockhart Scott (1839) 
III. 77 His own a»thetical notions are indicated rather than 
expressed. *870 Disraeli I.othair xxxv. 18* Lady Beatrice 
was there, herself an artist, and full of arithatical enthusiasm, 
sfvfi M. Davies U north. Loud. 004 'Hie msthetical clement in 
religious matter* -that element which addresses the feeling 
of devotion through the channels of the senses. 

JB*th«tiOftlly (ea^u’tlkfiU, T-),adv. [f. prec. + 
-i.Y-.] In an irsthetic or sesthetical manner; in 
relation to aesthetics, or to a standard of taste. 

1839 l)K Qvincey Murder it 86a' IV.5 It may also he treated 
aesthetically as the German* call it - that is in relation to 
good taste. *873 Svmonim ( irk. Poets vi, 171 The imtheti* 
caUy ennobling enthusiasm for the old Greek deities. 188a 
StCart-Glennik In fit arm. Mag. XT.V. 497 Archasologically 
interesting . . a* they might be, they were msthetically tawdry 
. « to the last degree. 

JBftthftticiftn (esJiAi Jan, #-). (jf. /tttmiETJca + 
-Ian after mathematics , mathematician, etc.] One 
skilled in or devoted to (esthetics ; a professor of 
taste. 

«HS RlacJhv. Mag. I. VII. 613 The aesthetician ha* to lay 
aside neariy all term* of reprobation, in alluding to the 
habiliment* of Indie* of the present day. 1834 Sin i v Smsat. 
Or Intuit. 386 ri£*thct ician* in tlieir love of simplicity have 
persisted In forcing all form* of Art under this one Con* 
ception. 

wBathetioism (eslxvtisiz'm, F-). [f, ilisTHCTic 4- 
-18. M ; cf. critic, criticism, etc] The quality of 
being testhctic; the pursuit of, or do otion to, 
what is sensuously lieautilul. 

1899 Hbimley Ess. *37 The Lotos Eaters carries Tenny- 
son * tendency to pure'mtheticiwt to nn extreme point. It 
is picture and music and nothing more. 1876 Mku.ob 
Priesthood viiL 39* If it [the Ritualistic movement! were 
nothing but n development of aisthetici-tn, it might be left 
to pursue its course. 

JEftthatioiflt (esbe tlslst, f-). [f. ^mthi:tio + 
•IHT .1 A professor of icstheticism ; an nrstlieticiim. 

*868 Chronicls Nn. 44. 86/1 Those wstheticists of the future. 

JBftthotioiae »-). v . [f. ASsthktic + 

-we, after critic, a it ids * , etc.] To render (esthetic, 
or agreeable to a refined taste, to refine. 

•884 Realm m June 4 The acntimental theory of csthetl- 
chung the architecture of grimy manufacturing centres. 

JBsthetio* : see ACm» hktic. 

JBfthiolOgjr (esM,^ 15 d^i). [f. Gr. ale#- or af. 
wfie- vbl. stem, * perceive 4 - -Aoyia discourse : see 
-boat. The formation is not analogical.] « next . 1 

>8ji T). Craioib iu tlucycl. Brit'. *. r.' Anatomy, -Compart: 


tjlSiM Urnmis *• Obsr* [f' L. *stus heat, tide 
+ifS- bearing, bringing 4- -ous.] ‘ Ebbing and 
flowing as the tide.' Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 'Turbu- 
lent as the tide.' Ash 1779. 

JBrtlTal, Mthfel (e-itivftl, estai* vil : see below), 
a . Forms : 4 eetyvft'll, 5-6 oetlraTl, e-atirall, 6 
weti'val, 6- eeUral, mettral. [a. Fr. estival (16th 
c. in Littrd), ad. L. mstlv&l-is a secondary adj. f. 
sestlv-us (see ASstivk) ; said at first only of the (sum- 
mer) solstice^ afterwards used instead of mstivus, 
as more analogous to vtrnblis, autumnd/is, hie- 
md/ij. 1 he spelling with at after the Latin, is the 
more common in later times, especially in Nat. 
Hist, to which the word is chiefly restricted. The 
historical accentuation is rstival (cf. festival) ; 
but estPval appears in 1590 and was adopted by 
Dr. Johnson, after Anal, of autu mnal ; the initial 
vowel in this and the follow ing words in ALst- is 
by many pronounced (f-).] 

1 . Of or belonging to summer, or the summer 
soLtice. 

*386 Almanah of Ytar fi8ia> 49 Fro stacyon of be son 
e*tyval to be stucyon of be son hyemal. 1430 Lvoo. Vhron. 
Troy 1. iii, Where halowed in the stondyng estiuall Of 
freshe Appollo, with his golden wayne. 1539 St swart Cron. 
Scott. 1. 8a Fra the coluyre to tropic estivalL c 1590 Gmkkkx 
Fooms •x86i> 303 When in (estival Concern gloomy bower 
The greater glory of the heavens doth shine. 1898 [R. Faa- 
on son] lino of Ecoes . 106 The E*tivul or Brumnl Temper 
of the Air. 1793 Chambers CycL -Yn//„ /Estival solstice, 
the time when tne sun enters the .vsttval point . 18B0 M. 
Coix ins Th. in Card. 1. *35 You generally get true summer 
in August : this yesj* it has been unusually aestivaL 

2 . Appearing or produced in summer. 

a 168a Sib T. Brownk Mine. 99 (R.; Beside vernal, estival, 
and autumnal, made of flowers, the ancient* had also hyemal 
garlands. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 365, Lencojunt sestv 
vum ; leaves hibernal, flowers mstival 

JEitivatft estivrit, rstivf't), v. ; also estivate. 

S f. L. mstivdl - ppl. stem of wstiva-re to reside 
luring the summer ; f. test tv- vs : see >Estivb. Cf. 
Fr. estiver (j6th c.L] To spend the summer, esf. 
in Zcol. To pass the summer in a state of torpor or 
suspended animation. (Cf. hibernate .) 

that Cockkram, Aestivate, to summer in a place. 174a 
Bailky, / Estivate , to sojourn or lodge in a Place in Summer- 
time. 1894 Woodward MoUusm 0856) 49 The moilusca . . 
autivate.or fall into a summer sleep, when the beat is great. 
i8Ba Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 5 The snails of the equatorial re- 
gion, though they do not hibernate, yet asstivate (if wa may 
coin a word). 

JEarttoatioxi, estivation, (estiv^-Jan, fsti- 
yP Jan', [mod. f L. sestivdt- ppl. stem of sestiva-re 
(see ACaTrvATK\ after nouns of action in -tick, as 
if ad. L. +nsstivdtidn-em. In the Hot. sense it is ad. 
mod. L. sesfivdtio introduced by Linnsus. l.ord 
Bacon, snelt estivation , but the ttchn. spelling is 
commonly mstivation. As to the pronunciation of 
see A&tiyal, and cf. estimation, L. mstimdtio .) 
f 1 . The passing or spending of the summer ; 
summer retieat or residence. Oos. 

«dag Bacon Ess. *lv. 559 Let it be turned to a Grottu, or 
Place of Shade, or Estmation. *731 Bailey vol. 1 1. Asti va- 
tion, a dwelling or residence in a place for the summer time. 
1799 Johnson, Estivation, the act of pacing the summer. 
27 fool. The act of remaining dormant or torpid 
during the dry sea-on, 1 r extreme heat of summer ; 
summer-sleep. Opposed to hibernation. Also fig. 

1849 Darw in Yoy. of Nat. v. 11879) 99 Within the tropics, 
the hybernation, or more properly mstivation, of animals Is 
determined not by the temperature, but by the times of 
drought. 1870 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. n With what we are 
pleased to call the cold weather Calcutta rouse* herself from 
Iier mstivation of seven long months. 

8. Bot Internal arrangement of a flower-bud ; 
manner in Which the petals are folded up therein 
before expansion ; pnefloration. Opposed to ver- 
nation, or the arrangement of the ltaf-bud (flowers 
expanding in summer , and leaves in spring). 

stje I.iNDi KY Nat. Sp si. Bot. 151 With Malvaccm they 
agree in the twisted vstivadpn of the corolla, c 1879 House 
Wild llorvtrs 6 Meadow Crane's-Bill.— -Calyx of five sepals, 
imbricate in activation. 

t JE'itive, a. Obr. ; also estiva, [ad. L. xstfv-us 
of summer, or heat ; f. test -us heat.] Of or belong- 
ing to summer ; hot or burning. 

1807 To«ell Serpents (1693) 719 Frogs . . are likewise in- 

K ndered out of tha dust of trie earth by waenvaMltve, and 
mmer showers. >8|S Hgvwuoq. ftieranhpr m, m Auriga 
mounted in a chariot bright (Else styfd f Heoiochusj ra- 
ceives his light In th' Estive circle. / 

t JE'Btumtt, 4. Obi. rare- 1 / [ad. L. *stn- 
ant-em pr. pple. of sestudrt to burn, be inflamed.] 
Boiliim ; heaving with heat 
ifajT. Adams A.r>. p Pet. ti. 10(1865^ 4«9A NotthAt every 
tickling should draw us to marrying ; but a burning, an 


t M vt m** j. Oh. [ad. L. mstmdrimm fpMfs 
adj. sstidalVa tidal opanag Also ft vent-hole to# 
vapoum. The L. form Is also fonttd tmduutged:} 
L»£lt 0 A 8 Y. 

*7*8 Ftnturs, Actuary, a Fleet overflow'd with Bmr 
water, such as the Waahca end Fens In linoolMliife. syflp 
T. Best Angling fed. 1) is* Tha Humber ... is lather dm 
mouth or sntnssrinm of divers riven meeting together. 

& A vapour-bath. 

sye# PhImjrs, Mstnesry, in a Medicinal Sense, a receiving 
of the Vapours or Steam of certain boiled Drugs into the 
Body, thro' a hole mode in a Seat or Chair. Asm; 
Mstmrtum, in pharmacy, a vapor-bath, 
t JB'ftwtd, v . Obs. ; also 7 eatnaU. [f. L. 
tutudt-o pL stem of r stud-re to be hot, boil up, bub* 
We.] To boil; to heave; to surge up like toe tide. 

thmVusm Yin Recta Introd. s z Astomackethatestuateth 
with heat *848 Joe. Beaumont Psyche vm. ill, ASmaljng in 
her mighty toil The sea has wrought up to her highest Shota. 
189a W acstaffb Yind. Caro/ittsriv . 41 Some humoun might 
glow and eatuata in the body. 

t JB’dtUftting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prcc. 4 --IK 0 1 .] 
Boiling ; heaving with heat. 

3874 £L Gooratv Isy. 8 Abus. Physick 88 The real pro- 
ducer of that Situating and Feverishness, is not an Inflamed 
mass of putryfyingK 

t JBlkl'tioil. Obs. Also 7 eetuatlon. fad, 
L. ststndtibu-em n. of action, f. mstud-rs to boil 
up.] Feverish disturbance, boiling up, ebullition. . 

*809 Bacon Ado, Lessen. 11. 74 .Men in ambition . . ace in 
a perpetual Equation to exalt their place. 1883 Salmon 
Dorou Med. 1. 147 Depress the feverish mstuation of the 
Blood. 1884 T. Burnet Theo. Earth n8 Mite fires mid 
mtuationn of It [ iGtoal are excellently describ'd by Virgil. 

JBdtuoiUI (e'stiwias), a. rare. [ad. L. mstuds-us, f.’ 
status heat J Agitated (as with heat or tide), heaving. 

1844 R- M. Milner Mem. Many Scenes 196 Why do I 
tremble at my smtuous soul, That would embrace the bura- 
. ing God? 

t JB'dturd, Obs. rare [f. L. status boiling, 
bubbling, tide, by false analogy (as if like posture 
from pastus), eestus not being a pa. pple., and 
sestura an impossible form in i..] 

1819 Chapman Odyss. xii. in For the seas retain Not only 
their outrageous msture there. 

• tJEiynme tlo, a- Obs. [f. Gr. alov^riT-ns an 
elective ruler (f. alaa a share) 4 - -ic.] (See quot.) 

1793 Chambers CycL Snpp., A tymnet ic monarchy , among 
antient Writers on government, denotes a limited elective 
monarchy. 

JBfc, variant of Ete. Obs., food. 

JSlt, obs. form of At. 

.dBteow, eteau, var. Atew v. Obs., to show. 
^Btern, -ftl, -ity, etc., obs. var. Etkrn, -at* -itt. 
2 &tl, obs. form of Oath, and of Ea ih, easy. 
iSltlel, variant of Athkl a. and sb. Obs., noble. 
ABHeling, obs. form of Athelino. 
AathiOgam (^|i )>f<?ga?m). [f. Or. djbrp un- 
usual + yb/i-ot marriage, j An aetneogamous plant, 
a cryptogam. 

1849 Linolev Sch. Rot. (18. 8 ■ ix. 13*, AHheogamt, plants 
furnished with air vessels and stomates or air pores. 

AftthdOgamoitfl (ej/iji/^ gimas), a. Hot. [f. 
as prec. 4 - m»us.] A synon> m of CRYmn^AMous, . 

184a Gray Struct. Hot. ix. § a (1880) 340 Actheogamous , 
with sexual apparatus, and vascular tissue ; or only cellular 
tissue. 

.ABther, -ial, etc., occas. var. Ether, -ial, etc. ■ 
t JEthiop* Mineral. Chcm. obs. (See quot.) 
1706 Phillips, At hi opt Mineral, a Medicine made by 
Imbodying equal Parts of running Quicksilver and Flower 
of Brimstone, and then Deflagrating or Burning off the 
Mixture in a Crucible. 1799 Jqhkkon, Athiopt Mineral, 
a Medicine, so-called from its dark colour, prepared from 
quicksilver and sulphur, ground together in a marble mortar 
to a black powder. [J. cites Quincy.} 

JBthogen (f ’fiWgen). Chem. [f. Gr. nfflor fire 4 - 
-oem token as » * producing.*] A name applied to 
boric nitride because of the brilliant phosphorescent 
light that it gives under the blowpipe. (In mod. 
Diets.) 

Mthriofloopfl (rjH’uhtkJup). [f. Gr. a l0pla the 
ojjen sky 4* -a non us, -anoniov an observer.] An in- 
strument invented by Sir John Leslie to indicate 
the variations of solar radiation. 

x8ja U. K. $. Nat. Philos. II. iv. 44 The Athrioacope of 
Leslie is another modification of the differential thermometer. 

JfBtftologioal (**ti|0lfrd£ik&l, e^ti-), a. [f. Gr, 
airiobqfis-vf inquiring into canoes (see /Etiology) 
+ -ai..] Of or pertaining to octioiogy ; assigning 
or tending to assign a cause or reason. 

1793 Chambers Cot 1 , ShPJA, Analogical, something that* 
assigns the cause of an effacx or appearance. 1837 W he well 
/nonet. Sc. III. xviti. 4B1 The sctancra which treat cf causes 
have sometimes been termed mtiological. s88n Huxley to 
Sci. Optn. s8 Apr. 486/* It will be etiological speeulatkm. if 
it attempts to deduce the history of the world, as a whole, 1 
from the known properties of the matter of the earth in tha 
conditions In which the earth has been pieced. 

JBttOlOgioally (ftiidfdgikflli, eti.), oth. [f. 
prec. 4 > -ly*,] In an etiological manner; so as to 
assign a cause or reason. 

1849 W. FrrtqatALp Whitaker* 1 DlSpul. 403 Scripture h 
expounded mrioVogkally, when it is shewn why 'any thing 
was dotw er said. ■ 
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JBTIOItOOUB. 

t JB*tiologM« OAr. wr , [COr^tit ct«c^ 
ground +A 6 y 4 e speech. Ct^nouon.] The cause 
^signed, or reason annexed to a statement 

d|> Bp. Smvtm Serm. 43 In tha aetiology* Sallowing, 
fcasurfy, in these words : Thou hast tha words of euiriast* 


JMologjr (Attf'l&lgi, e*ti-). Also 7 alii-, Bail-, 
[ad. L. mtiedogia, a. Gr. olnoAoyfa giving a cause, f. 
-Mltim cause, reason + -Xoyfo discourse : see -logy.] 
1 . The assignment of a cause, the rendering of a 
reason ; also, the reason annexed, the wherefore of 
a command or utterance. 

m I 5 SS BsADPoao Whs. 44 Haoddsth this mtiology or const, 
saying, ' For the kingdom of heaven is at hand/ 1619 Bn. 


matter . so uncommon, never before seen by my self, tm 
Wouufe ibid, LXI. X15 iEtiology of the Operation. Mid, 
Title of a lecture 1 'The etiology of the drinking customs.' 

2. The science or philosophy of causation ; that 
part of philosophy which treats of the demonstra- 
tion of causes; the part of any special science 
which speculates on the causes of its phenomena. 

x66o T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 486/9 Whereby he 
conceives all Dogmatick Etiology may be refelled, as de- 
fective. 1 79) Chammss Or/. Supp. a v. , The sceptics were 
professed opponents of all aetiology, or argumentation from 
causes. 9877 Huxlbv Anat. Jnv. Am. IntnxL 35 ACtiology 
has for iu object the ascertainment of the causes of these 
facts, and the explanation of biological phenomena, by show- 
ing that they constitute particular cases of general physical 
laws. 

8. That branch of medical science which investi- 
gates the causes and origin of diseases ; the scientific 
exposition of the origin of any disease. 

SOtf tr. Bonefs Merc. Cent pit. xvi. 5 6a Nor will h be earns 
. . to inquire the particular reasons of this Ail, nor to pro- 
ceed in this Aitiology. 1737 R. Bsackkn Farriery I. vi. 36 
The Aetiology or Doctrine teaching (or rather pretending 
to teach) us the Knowledge of the Causes of Distempers. 
1881 Huxlky in Mature No. 615. 346 The important part 
played by jiarasitic organisms in (lie aetiology of disease. 

II AsId^tSS. Ob. r. [a. I.. fatties \ a. Gr. derfnp 
prop. adj. 'of the eagle, aquiline,' subst. 'eagle 
stone.'] The eagle-stone ; a hollow nodule or peb- 
ble of argillaceous oxide of iron, having a loose 
nucleus, which derived its name from being fabled 
to be found in the eagle's nest, and to which 
medicinal and magical properties were ascribed. 

t«7p Lyly Euphues (1636) F9 The precious stone Writes 
which b found in the filthy nests of the Eagle. x6a6 Bacon 
Sytva 1 134 The iEtitcs or Eagles Stone, which hath a little 
fhone within it. 1733 Cham anas Cycl. Sup/. m.v., Dr. Wood- 
ward places the distinguishing characteristic of the set i tec, 
in that it consists of several crusts, which have in them a 
cavity with matter in it, loose and moveable. xt6a Reader 
9 July 33 Another atone, the Aetitcs, possessed the singular 
property . . of detecting theft. 

^Burlohe, evrlohe, obs. forms of Every. 

t JErita'mal, a. Obs . rare . [f. L. tevitern-us 
(the full form, of which setem-us is the contr., f. stv- 
um an age + - temus adj. suffix) + -al 1 .] Everlast- 
ing, endless, eternal. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 137 Gods placed in 
the highest regions of aether, acvitemall. Ibid. (1701) 817/1 
The second or middle kind of Things is begun in time, but 
is without end (commonly termed seviternal). 

tJEvitfitnity. Obs. [f. as prec. + -TTY.] Eternal 
existence, everlasting duration ; eternity. 

ini Mychklsobnk in Grosart’s Sir F. Drahed 881) Introd. 
7 Penning forth hb story Ingolden lines of ASvitemitie. 164s 
Reynold* On the Passions zo8x Our pursuits of them [know- 
ledge and truth] seem Infinite and unlimited, by reason of 
our own infinitencas and amtemity that way. 

II JEvtUH (Pvftm). Obs. rare. [L.«anage.] For- 
merly used as - JF.OS, age, eternity. 

i860 T. Stanley Hist, PhUesM 7 oi)^/x His soul ascends 
to foe juts iEther, and livea in the happy A£vum with the 

Mx 9 obs. form of Axe. 

Aey, obs. variant of Aye, always. 

Af-. prtf, 1 . Assimilated form of L. ad- to, bef. 
initial /*, as in affectus, ofifidhts, affiuentia. 
Reduced in OFr. to a-, and so adopted in Eng. 
But artificially restored in Fr. spelling in 4-5, 
whence extended to Eng. in 5-6 ; as in qimr, 
affiance, affront, early Eng. afaire, aftaunce , afront , 
In all mod. words from U, off- has been written 
from the first, though only one /- is pronounced. 
2. While the words from OKr. were being re- 
fashioned after L. spelling, a/- was substituted for 
in various words where it did not represent L. 
af-, as in a(f)fray , a(f]f right ; see Ad- a. 

A 1 \frep, Obs. or Mat, Occ&s. Sc. form of Or, Orr. 

1939 Stewart Cron, Scott, II. ux Syne af hb bon amang 


3-4 afhitGb ofoyte, 4*5 nffhyte, affblte. [a. OFr. 
afaUi*#, afaite-r, afeite-r, to prepare, dispose, train, 
fashion 1— L. affectfore, freq. oi affiefrg to move, 
touch, incline, f. af- « ad- to + faclrt to do, make. 
Afaitt Is thus an early doublet of Affect. In lathe, 
the pref. o- was refashioned as afi inFr. and Eng.] 

L To affect, inflnence, incline, dispose, in anyway. 

c laps Ancrsn Reads 084 jifeni is bet naueSnout heheorte 
husafeitsd. 1340 Ayenh 73 pa wel louiynde of gentil hertc 
and affayted. 

2. To bring into any shape, to fashion, mould ; 
to adapt or prepare to txtfor a purpose. 

r lajn Ameren Rtwlsa 84 puruh so monie duntet . . so swufie 
ut ire afirited. sgao Agent, sis Wordes afaited and y.sliked 
ueleuold. 13m Gowks Cettf. II. 1x3 Hs had affaited hb 
lusty talas. Ibid. III. as Hb takes ben for him affaited. 
Ibid. IIL «34 Hs hath gars at heme inough Affaited at his 
owne hosts. 

8 . To fit out, array, dress. 

Mil Caxtom G. de Us Tour hi, They affayted and arayed 
the doughter foe best wysc they myjt. 

4 . '1 o train (hawks, hounds, etc. to obedience) ; 
hence, to tame. 

csjeo K. A lit. 6583 Deify™ they nymefo, end cdkedrill, 
Andafyghteth. to hcore wille. 1337 Langu P. PL B. vi. 39 
And go affaile be fcucones • wild fouws to kille. URtGowit 
Coitfl, 84 The yonge whelpc, which b affaited. 

5 . To reduce, subject, subdue. 

UM R. Glouc. 179 To Yrlond he gan wende, Vortoafayty 
hat fond, ft to Wynne ech endc. c 13x5 Shonkiiam xxz The 
man the hym wole afayty Of prede foe t hys so he). 1377 
Lamol. P. PL B. xiv. 896 It aflmteth flesahe 1 fnun folyes 
fill manye. 

6 . To affect with disease. 


mt our man af their sneer. 

JJhpft CifF 1 **), *to, prop- phr. [Apr^.lon-h 
3*108,1 j In face. £s front. 

• edhbiljomSsTPad. Scot, L(/ei 7 4 Right afece of him. 
Aftbiat (jkfP m nt), adv. prop .phr. ofstatu 

4FAiEt mo, or i| t f. affoat.} In a mfothig state. 


1499 Caxton Jason 17 Arte thou he that arte alfayted with 
foe blanche feu res for cause of my right redoubted lady. 
tAffci’temtnt. Obs. £a. OKr. afaitement pre- 
paration, address, n. of action f. a/a iter ; see prec. 
and -meet.] Training, address, proper behaviour, 
breeding. 

cxjoo A . A Us. 66t Theo thridde him taughtc to play at bal ; 
Theo feorthe a fate men t in halle. 

tA fUld, a. Obs. or dial. Forms : z infeald, 
1-3 anfisld, 4-6 afsJd(e, 5 6 onefold, 6 afould, 
efald, 7 efftt(u)ld, 8- aefauld ; all north, after 2. 
Rare midi, form 5 oonofold. ff. A adj.*, An, one 
+ Fold ; cogn. w. OS. and OFris. inf Aid, ON. eisi- 
f alldr, Goth, at nf alps , mod. G. emfalt-ig . Con- 
fined after 1 2th c. to northern, and after 14th to Sc. 
writers, by whom reduced to a fold, cffauld \ mod. 
Sc. aefauld. The ooncfold of Townl. Myst. is only 
a transliteration of the north, anfald, the midi, 
and south, dialects having lost tne word, which 
has however been used anew in modem times 
as One-fold. Cf. twofold, etc.] 
fl. Single, singular, sole, oniy. Obs. 
cxooo Au.knic Gramm. xiiL 83 Humerus b getal, sittgu- 
laris el Oluralis Anfcald o8os menigfeald. c 1x79 Lamb. 
Horn. «s ErOon ha httfiieanfalde sunne and saodfian he hauefi 
twafald. c xaso Ormul. 11*96 Swa hatt tu shule twe))enn 
menn Wihjb anfald name tellenn. c two Cursor Mundt 634a 
Cotton MS. Persons fore. And an-fald godd In vnite. Fair, 
fax MS, An bide god in trinlte. Gottingen MS A-fold 
godd in vnite. Trinity MS. O godheda In vnite. xm Bas- 
sovs Bruce xx. 6z8 The afald god in trinite' ct 460 TeumL 
Myst, iu Hayll, ooncfold God in persons hre I xgxi Douglas 
Atneis Pref. 463 Afald Godhede, ay testing but discrepance. 
2. Simple, sincere, without duplicity; honest. 
(In mod. Sc. Jamieson.) 

cdbuRushw. Cos/. Matt. vi. •* egc hihanfUd. a oao 

An, deep, ibid., )yf bin ease bift an-feald. ext 79 Lamb, 
Item. 151 Anfidd o5er twafald b ech mon . . lob was anfald 
Hhcwb Mon, and swa god mon. rxaoo OrmuL 1537 To 
heowwtenn an Allmahhti) Godd Wityi anfald rihhte left, 
xsta quoted in P. F. Tytler’s Hist, Scetl. II. 388 To stand in 
afald sendneB, suppld, and defencs. Ilk an til odir. xgxs 
Dovolas Musis vit. Prol. 159 With one fald diligence. Ibid. 
xm. viL 90 Trabib wela Enee afald and kynd. 1939 Strw abt 
Cross. ScotH 1838) I.63 Come in that lyme with anefald mynd 
and hart. 1600 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials <1833) 11. S84 To 
obey and serve, with efald and ever ready *ervtee. 1609 A. 
Hums (title) Ane Afold Admonitioun to the Minbterie of 
Scotland, by a Deing Brother, itei Caldeswood Hist. Kirk. 
(1843) II. 333 We sell tak eflTald, plaine, and upright part 
with him. 

t A-ftJdly, adv. Obs. or dial. Forms : 1 6n- 
foaldlioe, a anfaldeliohe, C afaldly, 7 eflhnldly. 
[f. prec. 4- -LY*.] 

L Singly, simply. 

e 1179 Lamb, Hem, 5 Ic euu habbe bet godnpcl ineid anfalde- 
Bche nu scale )e underatondco twafaldeliche. 

2 . With single-heartedness, sincerely, truly. 

«ttt Bxllsnoenb Livy n. 08*9) 137 *i'o male thame stand 
the mair afaldly at thair ophilouR. sfog K. James Tumults 
in Scetl 143 And afoul Idly joins ia defence and pursvit. 
t Afll*Xlft v v,l str, Obs. Forms as in Fall. Pa,t, 1 
[ afall. Pa, pple, sftUsn. [f. A* pref, 1 intensive + 
Fall. Cf. +rise,] 

L intr. To (all down ; to fall (in battle) ; to fall 
(upon) as a destroyer. 

ewonoAge. Gasp, Luke vL 40 Hraedlice hit afeoll ft wearfi 
mycel hryre kmm%, c ssio Hasten Gesp. ibid., Rmdtioe 
hit afcol ft waro mycel ryve has buses, leas Layamon 
15949 pi wal b aft i Bea. xagsiML *89*9 Arwechlrchss fat 


hash a-valle. rim Ameren Rinds 946 A muchel tentaciim 
..aualledmidasoftereiuofaluttearea. c tgk» StrPerumb, 
x$t9 Chariot be kyng ofiiraunce . . b oppon ray loud afolle. 
e«4aa Falla fan Hush ix. 179 And if it shoioe aflalla mio 
the dak. 

2 , fig. To foil in amount, price, estimation, rank, 
moral state. 

a xtst th F. Chren. (Laud MS.) an. txoo Onhb dagan ale 
riht afeoll ' and rale unriht . . up arda. uoft Layamon 
31967 pa afeol bat feoh here, flf and sixti jera. a Xflga Ond 
4 Night. 1683 Ower prude sehal avalle. 
t JJk'lle. Obs. Forms: Inf. 3 afhU-a(n, 
avmUv(n. Pa. t, 3 avaldo. Pa. pple. 3 altt&od, -et, 
availed, [a variant of the causal Afellkn, con- 
fused with the intr. afallen (see prec.), and perh. 
with avalen OFr. avaler.] irons. To fell, strike 
down, cut down, lay low. 

xaog Layamon 96096 Whi bu mine ma)e a- nailed hafuest 
mid morOe {later text a-falled]. rxaje Ameren R stole tea 

? et a windes puf of a word met auellen (r. r. afallen]. isge 
.ayamon S069 Hire names . . beo6 swifie availed {/earlier t. 
afellcdi 

t Jintme, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [prob. for an earlier 
tnfame, a. OKr. infame-r or f ettfame-r late L in- 
font fore to defame.] irons . To defame. 

1373 Disp. betw. Mary 4 Cress 90 11871) »3x pe fruiter 
M coder ’was neucre a-famed. 

AfhmlBh, variant of APPAiiim v. Obs. 

Afhnd, afhy nd, var. Afond v. Obs., to try, tempt 
Afang, earlier f, Afonq v. Obs., to seize. 

After (iffi'i). adv. Forms: 2 -3 of foor, 4 a ver, 
a foor, afar, afur, ofer; 4 5 a for ; 5 offerro; 6-7 a 
farre, a-farre ; 7- afar. Also 4 on ferr, a ferr, afar, 
i-verro ; 6-7 a farre, a-farre, a far, a-far ; 7 afar, 
[f. ¥ ah adv. i—OE.fieor, with prep. Of, or On. The 

} )hrase of ftor appears in 1 2ln c., as an analytical 
orm » Jcorren,ferren'.-‘OV.feorran t 'fromlar.' (Cf. 
Fr. de loin, L. a longe , de longinquo .) On ferr ap- 
pears c 1 300, as »■- OK. feor, or a strengthening of it ; 
(perhaps orig. an erroneous expansion of a Jerr lor 
of feor). In 14th c. both were a fer , and the force of 
the 3/* being thus lost except in special connexion, 
the combination from a far took the place of the 
earlier feor ran, of feor, a fer\ and a fer » on feor 
began to be strengthened with a following off. 
The result is that afar is now a synonym of tne 
simple far in the local sense, chiefly used in poetry. 
See also Far, Ferrkn.] 

1 . From far, from a distance. Now only with 
see and the like, afar being transferred from the 
seer to the thing seen. 

ext 79 Lamb. Ham. 947 pe wariicbe lokl . . and of fcor hi- 
halde atlle pe cuminde. exsjo Ancrrn Rhvle 950 Dcrne 
uondunges bet he scheoteh of fenr. c 1300 Cursor Mnndi 
8484 On.ferr be golden letters scan, c 1380 K. Usunnk Medii. 
583 Mary, hys tnodyr folewed « ver. 138a Wvc up Gen. xxii. 
4 He mwc a place a fcw (13B8 aeij a place aferl. 1398 
T Bi.visA Barth. De P. R. v. vi. 1 1495) 1 1 1 A depe syghte neeth 
afeire. c 1400 Destr. Trey v. z6aa Of heght so hoge. . to all 
be prouyn* pai apperit ft pertia ofer. Z489 Caxton Faytes gf 
A rates 1. xxv. 81 Other parte of the out anal folowe offerro. 

b. In this sense now usually preceded by, from, 
c xgxg Shonkiiam 199 The kynges fore that come rydeFram 
be caste wel i-verre. rxft Chaucer Leg. G. IVom. Prol. 919 
And from a fer came walking In The God of Love. 194S 
Udall ftc. F.rasm. Paraphr. Matt. iv. 94 Manye brought 
from a farre theyr diseased. x6lx Hkvwooo Geld. Age 1. i. 
19 To strike and wound thy foeman from a farre. x66y 
Drydrn Ann. Mirab. cv, For now brave Rupert from afar 
appears. xSxa J. Wilson Isle ef Palms 1. 74 Some stately 
snip, that from afar Shone sudden. 1896 G. Macoonalu 
Ann. Quiet Neighb. x. 17s 1 hat foolish emulation which 
makes one class ape another from afar. 

2 . Far, far away, at or to a distance;^, re- 
motely. (Earlier on feor.) 

e 1300 Cursor Mundi 1835a Cotton MS. pai stod on ferr als 
best vubald. Fair/. MS. On ferre. Gott. MS. On fer. Trim, 
MS. Stoden a fer as bestb wolds, c xgfo Cmaucks Hens 
of Fame 1915 A fer fro hem allc beliem sclue. 1440 Troup. 
Pesrv. A-ferre, not nye xagpafer'/’mrw/. 1473 Caxton Jason 
115 An hye roche to whom th* mu touched beneth a ferre 
lows doun. xp97 Smakh. t Hen, IP, u L 4 New broils To 
be commenc'd in Strands a-farre remote, c 1659 H. Vaughan 
Peace a My soul, there b a country, Afar beyond the stars. 
1760 Beattie Minstrel (R.) The steep where fema'a proud 
temple shines afar. 18x7 Chalmers A Strom. Disc. i. (1859) 
36 There are other worlds which roll afar. «8ax Siikm.i v 
Adouais xiv. Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 

b. In this sense, now usually followed in prose 
by off. 

104 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 95 Lyke as starres are scene 
a farre off vpon the earth. 1978 Tymmk tr. Calvin on Gen. 
148 Hide himself in some Desert & farre off. x|86 1'. 11. tr. 
La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 95 It will be best for a man to 
keepe himselfe a far off. 18x1 Bihlk Gen . xxii. 4 Abraham 
lift vp hb eyes, and saw the place afarre off. x88sT. Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 9/1 Thales a Milesian, afar off by descent 
a Phoenician. 1&33I. Taylor Fanat. ix. 490 Whoever among 
the nations, afar on or near, would renounce hb delusions. 

f Aftk a V# f v. Obs. Forms: Inf 1 afer-aau Pa. t. 

1 af6r. Pa. pple. 1 afaren, 3-4 afazw. [f. A- pref 1 
, away + fa r-om to go. After the OE. period found 
only in pa. pple., varying in Layamon with jfarett, 
if are, so that the n- may be A particle mi-, OE. 
ge-.J To depart ; pa. pple., departed, gone. 

SUM CatM. (Thorpe 9x7) Hie of Egypt utU 6t afdron. 
expmSt.Kssth.inR.R.P. ta 86s 1 94 pumpenmr Bum heme 
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«u Afore. IMS Layamon 13533 Neu Vortiger hie a-fofe 
learlier text Mu Vortiger in iiiarenl 
AH,- n,*, occas. var.of have, -n, -th, from Haviv. 
tJLfWT, 0 Ar. or </<ia/. Forme : 1 after-An, 
a nteren, a -3 Afer-en, 3-6 afar-o, Rflfer-e, 6 
affbaro. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + fmr-an to frighten : 
see Fear. For the late spelling af-fear see Ar- 2. 
The vb either in it» full form, or aphetized to Year. 
is still common in the dialects : see also ArftAHD.j 
To frighten, terrify, or make afraid. 

a loop Ags. Metr. Ps. Ixxxix. 10 past heo (the spider) afsere 
fferfgan on nelte. M05 Iavamon 05554 pent king hit a-uerde 
{later text a- ferric). 1*97 K. Clouc. » pat folc forte a-fcre. 
1377 Ungl V. PL B. xvin. 4 y> And it li e. the cross] a-fereth 
the fenda njle Sir b crumb. 74* Jtou ne afforest me noyt 
so! 1413 Lyog. Pyl&r. Sew/e iv. xxx. (1483) 80 Hornes or 
grennyng teeth to afrren foolea. 1496 Dirvs 4 Pander (W. 
do Words) v. xix. sea Clerkes may here wepen . . to afere 
theues. 1396 Spknsks F.Q. 11. iii. so And gliaatly bug does 
greatly them affearc. 

+ AffofoT, afore, mHix,adv. and conj. prop phr. 
Obs. or dial. [A prep. 1 in + Fear.] A adv. In fear. 
ev 0 b Chaucer Monk** T. 190 Ever he is afere To doon 
amys. 1460 Vo/. Ret. 4 Love Poems 11866; (to, I am defied 
and putte a-farre. 

B. conj. For fear, lest. (Still used in Scotl.) 

133a Lykuksay Papyngo 11866) aja Afeir that he be nocht 
offendit. 

Afeford, -Od, ppl. a. Forms: 1-2 

offered, 2 5 afered, 3 offbaret, offered, 3 6 
oferd, 4-6 offered, afferd ; 5 -6 oferde, offer de; 

6 ofearde, 6-7 afeard, afear’d ; 7 affeard, -'d ; 9 
afear(e)d. [f. Apeak v. 4 -Ki>. Used more than 30 
times by Shakspcrc, but rare in literature after 1700, 
having been supplanted by Afuaid. It survives 
everywhere in the popular speech, either as afeard, 
oxfeard ; and ha» again been used io poetry by W. 
Morris.] Affected with fear or terror; frightened, 
afraid. 

c MOO O. E. Cos/. Mark lx. 6 Ho w«« aforeri mid exe. 
01090 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) mi. 1083 And ba wieron pa 
munecns swifio Aferede of heom. c 1x30 A ncren Riwle 8 Hit 
wolde . . hurten ower heart e, 9 c. makien ou so offered. 1x97 
K. Glouc. 388 Of noting he na* aferd. c 1386 Chaucer 
Schi/m. T. 400 Thin wyf was not offered ne nnrayed. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 990/1 Ho . . was aferd and adrari of tho 
Seuuicre of our lord. 01380 Chaucer's Test. 0/ Love 1. 
970/1 He that is afearde of his clothes, let him riaunce 
naked. 1383 Homilies (1859)514 Why therefore shouldest 
thou be afeard of the danger. 1801 Siiaks. All's l Veil \. iii. 
153 . 1 am afeard, (tic life o? Helen, lady. Was foully snatch'd. 
1005 - Macb. v. L 41 Fye, my Lord, fie! A Souldier and 
affcar'dT 1803 Grkrnwry Tacitus' Ann. iv. xv. (16291 114 
Some came Imcke and shewed themselues againe, afeard for 
that they were scene to be afeard. 1884 Psrvs Diary K 1879) 
HI. io, I am sometimes afeard that ho do this only in policy. 
01889 Popish PoL Unmaskt isain T.C.P.et/a Stand listning 
now concern'd, and much afeor'd. 1868 W. Morris Earthly 
Par. I. *3, I was sore afoarsd At all the cries and wailing 
that I heard. Ibid. I. 373 She woke and heArd A rustling 
noise, and grew right sore afeard. 

t Afe'de, ifM'd, v. Obs. Forms as in Feed. 
[f. A* pref. 1 intensive + Feed.] To feed, nourish. 

riooo jElfric Gen. xxv. 97 Da hix aftfdde wasron. ni7S 
Cott. Horn. 997 He hi afedde . . mid hefenlice hlafe. 
t Afa-fa, afiaf, v. Obs. [?a. OFr. *afieffe-r, 
*qfievcr, Pr. affeuar to give as a fief; or for earlier 
Knpepk a. OFr. +enfiejfe-r to establish in a lief ; f. 
OFr. fieffer, fever, f. fief, fieu, fiu, a feudal estate ; 
see Fief.] To give in lief, to enfeoff, to endow by 
feudal law. 

r 1380 A mis tjf A mitorm 9486 The! lete make a guode abbey. 
And well yt afefed tho. _ 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 51 Keue 
men of her rest, and ferli hem a Me. 

tA-fel. Obs. rare. [a. ON. afi strength.] 
Strength, physical force. 

c saoo Ormnl. 3717 And uw-^hh ttt litell be, lit hafebb 
mikcll afell. 

Afeld, obs. form of Afield. 
tAfa*il(a f v -Obs. Forms: Inf 1 afell&n, afy Uan ; 
2- 3 afello(n, avellen, afyUe(n, afulle ; 4 affulle 
(fir). Pa. 1 . 1 afellde, atyllde ; 2-3 afelde, afolde, 
afy Ida, afulde. Pa. pp/e . 1-2 afelled, afyUed; 3 
afulled, afeld. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive 4 fellan, 
fyllan to Fell, causal of Fall. The forms in u («) 
for OK./ are s.w. See also Afall v. 2] To fell, 
strike down, cast down, lay low. 

c 1000 O. E* Gosp. Luke xix. 44 And to eorban afyllafi be 
and bine beam. cx*6o Hatton Gosp. ibid.. And to eorfian 
afelled he, and bine beam, taoa Layamon 99814 Mr ha 
swcordes coraen! seouene he alelde [later text afulde). 
nay Ameren R butte 199 An ancre her a windes puf of a 
word auelleff. rijoo K. Alls. 3940 The kyng dude onon 
afelle Many thousand okes. e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 9494 Mo 
han hundred of hure rout ! hey anilide ded on he clay. 

AfblUMs -fond, obs. variant of Offence, •fend. 
Afoarm, obs. form of Affirm v. 

Aftr (e> a fai). [L., prop. adj. - African.] The 
south-west wind. 

■ 1887 Milton P. L. x. jam Notus mod Afar black with than, 
forau douds From Serraliona. 

var. Aver sb. OAr.,ahorse; and obs.f. Afab. 
Afore. obs f. Afire, Afear, and Affair. 
tA-flTTOm, adv. Obs. 5 ; also 3-4 on femun, 
o fSsrrom. [a confusion offerrom, Jerren, OK./r- 


0mm from far, with the analytical on fear, of feor, 
a fter : see A far.] From alar ; afar off. 
pins A't. Math. 1994 Icorene and of ferrene ifat [i,e. fetched]. 
rOM Career Muadt 5751 Ale moysee on-ferrum thoght. 
» Maunosv. xxvii. «idjo> 971 , 1 my self have seen o rer- 
reifo hi that See . . 4 gret Yle. c sgoe Pmrimay 699 Tho A 
fofrom saw to worth 1 men comyng. 

Aforaohe, obs. form of Afresh. 
t Affojlltfodt pa.pple. Obs. [Either from a vb. 
aftynt, afaint, f. Faint, with A- pref. 1 intensive; 
or pa. pple. of faint itself, with A particle .] Ren- 
deted taint, enfeebled. 

1393 I.angl. P. Pt. C. xxiii. 198 So elde and hue hit hadde ' 
afoynted and forbete. 

Af T (of), prep, and adv. Sc. [dial, form of Off 
in mod. Sc J 

1733 A. Ramsay Tea-Table Misc , (ed. 9) L 8 He took off 
his bonnet. iEa8 J. Wilson Whs. 1855 1 . 178 Whene'er I 
hear , . o' any man being killed off his horse. 

AfifoUlity (Kfibi-Uti). [a. Fr. affabiliti (l 4 th 
c. in Litt.) n. of quality f. Affable : see -bilitt.] 
'The quality of being affable ; readiness to converse 
or be addressed — especially by inferiors or equals ; 
courtcousness, civility, openness of manner. 

1483 Caxton Cato a iiij b, Drawe and enclyne hym to loue 
and affabylite. 1331 Elyot Governour 11580; 95 Affability 
. . is also where a man speaketh courteyxly with a sweet 
speach or countenance, wherewith the hearers (as it were 
with a delycate odour; be refreshed and allured to love him. 
i8os.T. Wilson in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 946 III. 901 That 
gracious affabilitye which ther good old Queen did afford 
them. 1836 Trapp Expos. Lnks xv. L (1868) 398/9 Affability 
easily allureth, austerity discourageth. 1774 M rs. Chaponk 
Imprest. Mind 1 . r68 Treat . . inferiors. . always with affability. 
>835 Thackeray Netvcomes xxviii. 981 Greeting the other 
two gentlemen with his usual politeness and affability. 

Amble (re f&b’l), a. [a. Fr. affable (14th c. in 
Litt.) ad. L. afftibilis easy to be spoken to ; f. affd- 
ri or adjari to address ; f. ad to 4 fari to speak.] 
Easy of conversation or address ; civil and court- 
eous in receiving and responding to the conversa- 
tion or address of others— especially inferiors or 
equals ; acceptable, courteous, complaisant, benign. 
(Const, to comparatively recent.) 

1340 Whittinton Tnllyes Offyce 1 . 50 Ulysses .. wolde 
shewe hym selfe to all peraoncs effable and gentyll to speake 
vnto. 1343 Jove Expos . Dan. xi. (R.; lie was prudent, 
comely, princely, affable, ientle and amiable. 1398 Shake. 

1 Hen. IV, 111. i. 168 Valiant as a Lyon, and wondrous affable. 
i6«o R. Jonson Alchsm . 11. iii. 11616 698 |Shc is] the ino&t 
affablest creatur, sir ( so merry' ! 1867 Mii.ton P. L. vii. 49 
Raphael, The affable archangel. 1793 J. Sheffield iDk. 
Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) 1 . 33 Gentle his look, and affable his 
mien. 1B96 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. vii. 97 When not 
starred up by passion he was gentle and affable to all men. 
t b. h onnerly used more loosely. Obs. 
s8oa Malynrs Anc. Lato-Merch. 501 The judiciall and 
affable judgements of this age. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 
(1851) 148 The learned and affable meeting of frequent Aca- 
demics. Z700 Sthki.k Tatter No. zoi F 5 A Country Fox- 
hunter . . shall in a Week's Time look with a courtly and 
affable Paleness. 

AffablenesM (re fllb’lnis). [f. Affable a. 4 
-nebs.] The quality of being affable ; affability. 

1813 Bp. Hall Contempt, n. is. Neither as God or man, doth 
he IChrist] take pleasure in a stem froward austerity, but 
in a mild affableness and amiable conversation. 

Affably (re fobli), adv. [f. Affable a. 4 -lt*.] 
In an olfnble manner; in a manner indicating 
willingncM to converse ; courteously. 

1608 Nor pen Surveyors Dial., To giue his fellow work- 
men a congie early in the morning, and affably to call them, 
a 1616 Bicaiim. 8c Fl l. Martial Maid m\. iviR.). She’ll. . answer 
affably and modestly. 1899 Konbi.anqup. England (1837) I. 938 
Some . . to whom the Duke has affably said ' Good morning.’ 
1889 M rs. Wood Rol. I ’orke 1 1 1 , ayo Making himself at home 
ancf enquiring affably the price oi butter. 

Affkbroua (sHabr^s), a. rare. [f. L. affaber 
(f. af - " ad - to 4 faber artificial, ingenious) 4 -ous.] 
'Skilfully made ; complete; finished in a work- 
manlike manner.' J. 

1731 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson, no quot. 1808 J. Mac- 
donald Teierr. Comm. 59 His anthology, affabrous in its 
nature, afforded him amusement, 
t Afflt'bolatfo. V . OA. [f. Is. af -ad- to + fi- 
bula tale, fable, fibuld-ri to talk, tell tales 4 -ate 3 .] 
To attribute by legend ; to assign fabulously. 
s6aa Hryun Cosmogr. 1. (168a) 964 Those feats of Chivalry, 
affaliulated to him and his knights of the Round Table, 
t Affabulfo*tion. Obs- 1 [a. Fr. affabulalion, 
f. L. af - ad - to 4 fibula fable 4 -tion formative of 
n. of action. Cf. ll fibuldtio from fibuldri.} 'The 
moral of a fable.' J. (from llailey.) 

1849 Arnway Tablet (cd. e) 97 As an Affabulatiou to the 
Apologue of the hinder parts, 

Affadyll, variant of Affodii.l. Obs., a daffodil, 
t Affk'blllfctonr, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
as if ad. L. +affibulatdrius .] Of the nature of the 
moral of a fable ; having a moral. 

s8ge Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, toe AUeohriHof all sorts, 
whether apologal, affabutatory, parabolarvf etc. 
t AAuil 9 v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. l 7 af « ad- to 4 
f Feign, formerly often spelt fain^ To feign to 


5-7 a fKRyee, €-7 aflkiee, 7- sffoir. North. 6 Af- 
fora, aflblTA. fa. OFr. afatre, afeire , afere, origin^ 
ally infinitive phrase d fatre to do. Cf. the film 


ally infinitive phrase d fatre to do. Cf. the £ng. 
A-DO, the history of which is parallel to that of d 
fain in Fr. All the earlier instances of affair are 
northern ; its general use in Eng. and later spell* 
ing, from 15th c. Fr., are due to Caxton.] 

X. What one has to do, or has ado with ; what 
has to be done ; business, operation, 
nm Cursor Mundi :an6 Cotton MS. pe wicked gastes 
. . Him foluand in al his afers [Ed in. MS. afferu, Fair/. 
MS. afers, GStt. MS. fersj. c ipo A'. A l is. 410 And lellilh 
to Neptanabous, Alle theo alerts of Ammon. 1393 Lanol 
P. PL C vn. 139 per bek meny felle frekus myne afleres to 
aspye. r 1400 Rom. Rose 3435 Now goth wel thyn affere, 
He Nhalle to thee be debonaire. s8oe Shams. Hamt. l U. 
174 But what is your affaire in ElsenourT 1710 Oskll tr. 
Vertof* Rom. Rep. 1 . iv. 994 The Tribunes . , wou’d not suffer 
the Peoples Votes to be gathered upon any Affair whatsoever. 
>793 Burks Pol. 0/ Allies Wks. VII. 197 The aflair of the 
establishment of a government is a very difficult undertaking. 
184a Longp. Sp. Stud. i.i. 5 It was a dull aflair, one of those 
comedies. 187a Miss M itford in L'Estrange's Life I. UL 79. 

1 set about the grand affair of dressing. 1874 Hlackik Sejf. 
Culture 47 Dinner io a more serious affair. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. lW. 8 Seeing a book through the press is a labori- 
ous and time-wasting affair. 

b. Mote vaguely, A thing that concerns any one ; 
a concent, a matter. 

x8si Bible i Chron. xxvi. 39 Euery matter patterning to 
God, and affaires of the king. 1770 Langiiorke Plutarch's 
Lives i 1879) 1 . 98/1 When die trouble about Cylon’a affair 
was over. 1879 Mill Liberty 188 Th* pretext that the 
aflairs of another are his own affairs. Mod. An affair of a 
few days ; an affair of five shillings, at most. 

2 . csp. (in//.) a. Oi dinary business or pursuits of 
life, transactions between man and man. 

1484 Caxton Cnrial 1, 1 am there where the places and 
afiayres desioyne vs. 1599 Myrronre /or Mag., Cade vl 9 
Mcdleth not with any worides aflaires. 1683 Morden Geogr. 
Red. Ep. Ded. 1 Your . . Affairs abroad have . .given you a 
better knowledge and experience of Foreign Farts. 173s 
Johnson Rambler No. 179 F 9 As he did not suspect his un- 
fitness for common affairs. 1793 Fkrhiar Of Genius 981 
Some degree of similarity in tne course of human affairs 
must often recur. *869 J ; Martinkau Ess. 11 . 55 Practical 
sympathy with the . . affairs of mankind. 

b. Commercial or professional business. 

1519 Sir T. Boi.eyn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 53 I. 140 Amongs 
all his other things and great affaires he in no mocn desirous 
to mete visile and see your Grace. sgaB Perkins Profit. 
Pk. v. § 343 (1649; 150 A woman shall be endowed of a Bay- 
hwick . . And so in like manner she shall be endowed of 
affaires. «6oo Letting Humours BL i. 47 And there his 
tongue runs bvason affaires, No talke but of comodities and 
wares, imi Johnson Rambler No. 14a F7 He took his af- 
fain into his own hands. 1871 Smiles Charud. iv. (1876; 107 
Men of affairs, trained to business. 

c. Public business, transactions or matters con- 
cerning men or nations collectively. 

1803 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. li. ft a The chronicle . . read 
before Ahaxueru* . . contained matter of affairs. 1808 T. H. 
tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 7 The good successe of affayres haue 
followed your desires. 1897 Dryokn Virgil , Georgtc iv. 960 
That in the Field; this in Aflairs of State, Employ'd at 
home. 57x3 Burnet Hist, own Time (1766; 1 . 1, 1 had while 
I was very young a greater knowledge of affairs than is 
usual at that age. 1733 Pope Frol. Satires 967, I was not 
born for Courts or great affairs. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 447 The general expectation was that he would lie imme- 
diately placed at the head of affairs, and that all the other 
great officers of state would be changed. 

i). swg. Vaguely, and with intentional indefinite- 
ncss, ot any proceeding which it is not wished to 
name or characterize closely ; as a military 'action' 
or engagement of undefined character, a political 
job, a duel ( affair of honour), an intrigue (1 affair 
of love), etc. 

170a Steele Funeral 1. (1704)91 To marry a Woman after 
an Affair with her. >739 Berkeley Mtuuie Philos <1739 I 
46 In our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of pleasure . . a 
Lady Is said to have an affair, a Gentleman to be a gallant, 
a Rogue in business to be one that knows the world. 1741 
Middleton Cicero (ed. 31 II. vii. 1:06 After the affair of Pin- 
denisBum, an exploit or more 8cfat and importance. >733 
Hanway Trav. (176a 1 II. l i. 3 The french .. calling it an 
affair 0/ honor, stm Mrs. Chaponb Imprav. Mind I. 18a 
If your friend should . . intend to cany on an affair of love. 
x8s6 Scott OtdMort. xvii. (1868) 730 The enemy persevered 
in their attack- the affair was fiercely disputed. xfs6 Disraeli 
V w. Grey vil vliL 434 Every affair of any character during 
the late war was fought overagain in the tenL 1837 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IIL ei6The strenuous opposition . . offered to the 
government . . in the affair of Wood s patent. 

4 . Loosely and familiarly of things material, in 
which use affair serves merely as a peg to support 
an epithet, ' a poor aflair,' etc. Cf. concern. 

than Mas. Edgeworth Moral T. I. xx. (1816; >89 His wife 
was no grand affair . . a merchant's daughter. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. vili, The Plata looks like a noble estuary on 
the map, but Is in truth a poor affair. «8m H. Nokthcott 
in Cassells Tschn. Educ. IV. u^/i In this example the 
cone.headstock is a very small affair. 

+ 5 . Doing, action, performance. Obs. rare, 
c 1300 Lancelot 983 Wich ware to few againe the giet 
affere Of aalioL tflp8 Chatman Iliad v. 303 Man • . with 
his best aflair, Obey'd the pleasure of the Sun. 
f 0 . Mode of doing; bearing deportment, appejm» 
— tmon in OFr. 
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AFFAKXKS. 

Soen afkre, Dona et ereable et debanire.] *1445 Wynton 
Cron. ix. xxviL 31$ Commandyt hdly his affere His sports 
and his manors. 1300 Lancelot 3043 Yhowr manhed, 
jhour worschlp, and offers. Ibid. 3039 Most knychdy of 
afford € iM Dunbar Daunee in Warton II. 443 Fra wart 
was their affair. *975 in to LmnekauPs Lett. 73 That 
fre answerd with fayr afeir. 

1 7. Fortune, rank, dignity. [Very common in 
OFr. in |>hr. de haute afaire, de grant afaire , de 
fovre afaire, etc. In Eng. tonly in Caxton.] Oh. 

14b Caxton Ovids Met am. xiv. xii, She was ryche and of 
grete affayre. 14B1 — Afyrrour 111. xxi. 180 Our lord god 
is mocha rnyghty, & of a right hye affayre. 

AfiPaminait, obi. form of Effeminate. 
t A&atmint. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Famine, ? after 
Fr. affamement.] Famine. 

Lonelich Grant II. 356 A gret affamyne amonges 

t jffiunilh, v. Oh . ; also 7 afiuniah. [f. Fr. 

4 tffame-r, Ohr. afamcr, afcmcr, - Pr. afamar , It. 
affamare t pointing to a late L. or early Kom. *affa- 
mare, f. ad \o,f ament hunger. Many OFr. vbs. in 
•er had variants in -iV, - isi-ant (whence Eng. -ish) ; 
d. Affekbmc, Affeeblirh ; on this analogy other 
Fr. vbi. in -er received the ending -ish in Eng.] 

1. tram . To afflict with hunger or famine; to 
starve. 

sg6t Bible (' Bishops') Gen . xlii. 35 All the land of Egypt 
was affamished. 1615 Byfield Oh Cotoss. i. at (1869) ias/a 
The deadness of his heart, which afamuheth the soul in 
spiritual things. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts *49 Tho fool, 
ish slothful man . . aflumishcth himselfe with wilfull idleness. 

2. intr. (fr. reft?) To suffer or perish from hunger, 
idea Br. Hall Serm. 130 That men may not affnnush, 

whom God hath fed. >635 G. Hall Triumphs of Rome 133 
Beggars which are ready to affomish for want, 
t Afflt’Slifhed, ///. a. Oh . ; also -ysit. [f. prec. 
4 -ed.J Afflicted with hunger, famished, starving. 
135a Lyndesay Monarche 5495 Affamysit for fait of fude. 
till T. Adams Pratt. Wks. (1861) I. 429 To become the 
food of the affamished sons of men. 1657 Trapp Comment. 
Esther iv. 11 II. 143 King Joram [heard! the affamished 
woman that colled to him for justice, 
t AJffe'mishinf , vbl sb. Oh. [f. as prec. + 
-iNulJ Afflicting with hunger; famishing, starving. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases of Con sc. v. 1 1654(37 To raise himself 
by the affnmishing of others. Ibid. iv. 1. 988 'I’o preserve 
him from affamishing. 

t Ma milhillg, ppj. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-lNc;*.J That afflicts withhungerorstarves; starving. 

1650 HP. Hall Balm of Gilead \ J.) I tell thee of. . their 
aftanmlung meals ; their nightly watchings. 

AffailLUllillieilt (a l ar mi Jinfcn 1 ) . [f. Affamihh v. 
+ -ment.] The act of famishing or starving with 
hunger ; the state of being starved ; starvation. 

1390 J. Greenwood S/and. Art. Pref. A a To the vtter 
vndoing and affamishment of them. 161$ Crookk Body tf 
Man 00 In time of necessity and affamishment 1835 Single- 
ton Virgil 1. 327 Rueful despite ond foul affamishment 
AiEhtuate (afzuti«et), a. [f. (on analogy of 
infatuate ) L. ad to + fatuus silly. There la no 
corresponding L. compound.] Infatuated. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor A rtevelde 11. v. it Wki 1864 1 . 950 By 
art of witchcraft so affatuate, That for his love they’d areas 
themselves in dowlas And fight with men of steel. 

t JJfo’tnatad, Ppl- a. [f. as prec. with ppl. 
ending -ed. Cf. infatuated 1 ] Infatuated. 

idea Milton Eikondkl. Pref. Wks. 1831, 33a [They! ai 
much affatuated, not with his person, only, but with his 
pable faults, and doat upon his deformities. 

Affear, affeard, variants of Afear, Ape add. 
Affear, variant of Afferb v. Oh., to apportion, 
t Affoot, sb. Oh. [ad. L. affectu-s, n. of com- 
pleted action, f. affic-Pre to act upon, dispose, con- 
stitute.] Disposition or constitution, 

I. Mental. 

1. The way in which one is affected or disposed ; 
mental state, mood, feeling, desire, intention. 

C1374 Chaucer Troy Ins in. 134a And therto dronken had 
as hotte and strongs As Cresus did, for his affectes wrongs, 
seafi Rov Rede me (Arb.) 217 Goode christen men with pure 
affecte. sg|s Elyot Gov. (1557) n. vii. 104 Contrary to his 


are so 

pal- 



tty disclosed by the Pulse. 
esp. b. Inward disposition, feeling, as contrasted 
with external manifestation or action ; intent, in- 
tention, earnest, reality. Contrasted with chere or 
outward appearance ; and with effect or result 
e 1400 Rom. Rose 5480 Fully to knowen, without were, 
Freend of affect, and freend of chere. c 1440 Prcock 
Repr. v. v. 309 This man outte loue in affect andT in effect 
his owns bodi more than the bodi of his fadir. sgsa Latimer 
Serm. in Line. vii. 197 Restitution must be mods eyther in 
effect or affect, thou must be sorry in thy hart and asks 
God focfiueneas. 199s Y uono Second Frutes^$, I accept the 
affect, in lieu ofthe effect *#xg T. Adams Lycanthr. 6 Reall 
In his right, is his might: Royal! in his affects and offsets. 

o. Feeling, iesire, or appetite^ as opposed to 
reason ; passion, Inst, evil-desire. 

ire Elyot Geoemour (1380) 109 Temperance . • Is the 
modemtrice . . of al motions of the minde, called affects. 
sg|9 ToV* Expos. Daniel iv. G 4 These flaterars so nyghs 
- them In fauoar, fading their affectes. iri Greene Maidens 


Dremme xxv, He bridled those affects that might offend. 
■8*9 Mipolston Temple Masque Wks. V. 144 No doubt 
affects will be subdued with reason, 
d. Biased feeling, partiality, 
ssgy Earl Surrey in Tottells Arise. (Arb.) >9 An eye, whose 
iudgeuwm none affect could blinds. 

2. Disposition, temper, natural tendency. 

>941 Elyot Im. Govern. 33 To knows the sundry wittes, 
manors, affectes, and studies of men. 1388 Shake. LJ..L . 
l L 150 For euery man with his affects is borne. 1090 Grrrnb 
Canny catching Pref. i. Time refincth mens affects. 1606 
Dryskett Crvlll L(fe 30 Plato . . diatingui&heth these two 
affects, into both these faculties of the souls. 

8 . esp. Feeling towards or in favour of; kind 
feeling, affection. 

1440 Promp, Part*. Affecte, or wel wyllynge, Affectns. 1943 
Becon Policy of War Wks. 1843, >34 Her private affect tc* 
ward her children. 1386 J. Hooker Ciratdus's Hist. tret. 
in Holinth . II. 55/1 Vuerfte void of tliat affect, which is 
naturallie ingrafted in tnan. 1993 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. iv. 30 
Wooing poors Craftesmen, with the craft of soules . . As 
'twere, to banish their affects with him. 1996 Southwell 
(title) Consolatorie Epistle for afflicted minus, in the affects 
of dying friends. 1833 Ford Loves Sacrif. 1. ii. 11839) 78 
Madam, I observe, lnyouraffecls^lhingto me most strange. 

4. An affectation, a trick. 

1988 Fkaunck Lawiers Log ike 1. v. 31 b, ’Dus were an affect 
of an extcmporall Rhetor to salute a man by name without 
premeditation. 

II. Physical. 

5. The way in which a thing is physically af- 
fected or disposed ; especially, the actual state or 
disposition of the body. 

1609 Bacon Adv . Learn. 11. ix. 9 3 11873) Wow far the hu- 
mours and affects of the body do alter or work upon the 
mind. x6s6 — Sylva | B33 The true passages and processes 
and affects ami consistencies of matter and natural bodies. 
1679 Brian JUssefroph. 7 The .symptoms and affects of the 
hick party. 

0. esp. A state of body opposed to the normal ; in- 
disposition, distemper, malady, disease; ‘affection.* 
1533 Elyot Castelof Helth (1541) S4 Vomyte amendeth the 
affectes of the raynes. 1963 T. Galk Antidot . il 9 Very 
precious in burnings and scalaings and lyke affectes. 1616 
Sukklkt & Markh. Countrey Barme 943 It is of great vse 
for the affects of the lungs. 1679 tr. H 'Hit* s Pharm. Ration. 
in Blount's A ’at. //**/. (1693) ,1] Who presently after drink- 
ing Coffee became worse as to those Affects. 

t AJFe'Ct, ppl- a. Oh. [ad. L. affcct-us pa pple. 
of affiepre to do something to, to act upon, influence, 
dispose, incline ; f . af — aa- to + fac-tre to do.] Dis- 
posed, inclined - Affected II. 

c 1400 A Pol. for Loll. 88 pey are more affect to o ymage 
pan to an oper. 1938 Starkey England ii. § ig, 47 Euery 
cuntrey, cyty, and tuwne lyke wysc affecte and disposyd. 

Affeot (Ife kt), v - 1 [a. Fr. affccte-r ( 1 5 th c ), ad. 
L. affeetd-re to aim at, aspire to, endeavour to have, 
pretend to have ; freq. of affcPre (f. ad to + facert 
to do) to put to, hence ren. (se faccre ad) to put 
or apply oneself to, to aim at. See also Affect v. 2 ] 
+ 1. tram. To aim at, aspire to, or make for ; to 
seek to obtain or attain, a. a thing. Oh. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 963/1 Roch aflectyng no mortal 
fflorye hyd his lignage. 1593 Siiaks. a Hen. VI, iv. viL 104 
Have I affected wealth, or honour? 1609 Bacon Adv. Leans. 
1. viL | 97 (1873) Caesar did extremely affect the name of 
king. 1619 Sandy* Trav. m3 Elated with these beginnings, 
he affected the empire of the world. 1699 Fuller C A. Hist. 
ix. 19a He with more earnestness refuse aa Hishoprick, then 
others affected it. 1679 1*. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
si Gracious hearts affect that which they cannot effect, ivai 
Stryfe Eccl. Mem. 1 1816) 1 1. 200 Was beheaded on Tower hilt 
for affecting the kingdom. 1799 Pope Odyssey xi. 386 The 
Gods they challenge, and affect the skies. 1794 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xxiii. 300 How should the blind animal affect sight, 
of which blind animals . . have neither conception nor desire ? 
+ b. to do a thing. 

xg99BBaMASD TerenceDtd., I have affected to make knowne 
the good will I doe . . beare to you. sfisi Bible Ecclus. 
xiiL tz Affect not to be made cquall vnto him in talke. >776 
T.T e pfkrson A ntobioe. Wks. 1830 I. 99 He has affected to 
snaer the military independent of, and superior to, the civil 


liking f 
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to take to, be fond of, show preference for; to fancy, 
like, or love. A. a person, arch, or t Oh. 
fa 1990 Robin Hood ia E. E. P. Rom. (183B) IX. 91 He, 
whom he most affected . . was called little John. 1980 
Nobth Plutarch < 1676) 43 Their favourers and lovers, which 
did affect and entertain them. s6oz Shaks. Ttusl. N. 11. v. 
s8 Maria once told me, she did affect me. *•3 Binoham 
Xenophon 39 Alwaies soure and crucll, so that Souldiers 
affected him as children doe their Schoolemaster. 1807 
Feltham Resolves 1. xvi. Wks. 1677, s8 It learns him in his 
patience, to affect his Enemies. 1033 Br. Hall Hard Texts 
923 Those that affect me shall be sure not to lose their love. 
1690 W. Walker Idiom. Ang-Lat. 13, I do not affect you, 
nonasnoto. 1780 Sterne Tr. ShnndydZov VIII. xxxiv. 199 
All the world knows that Mrs. Wadman affects my brother 
Toby. 

b. a thing, arch. 

tan Drayton Eclogues v. 43 Nor things so base doe I 
effect at alL tho Fuller Holy War 1. xv. <1840) 95 Who 
never cordially affected this war. 1898 Bramhall Ripiie. L 
71 Persons . . who doe passionately affect Episcopacie. ins 
Bhaowbix Timm 1. If. yam No man can justly praise But 
what he does affect. 1739 Pops Donne Sat. 11. 76 Takes God 
to witness he affects your cause. S879 F. I. Scudamobe Day 
Dreams 9 Nor do I greatly affect the early thrush, 
a a thing touching one's own practice : To tUce 
to practise, use, wear, or frequent 
ipp Narme Aha. for Parrot 13 a, As In garments so in 


jjrrao*. 

gooemment continually affecting new fashions. 184a Fullkb 
Holy 4 Pref. St. iv. xiv. in She much affected rich and 
coetly apnmroll. s 848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 373 The 
Turkcs without scruple effect the name of Mahomet. s88o 
T. Stanlry Hist. Philos. (1701) 83/1 Socrates little affected 
Travel, his life being wholly spent at home. 1889 Wither 
Lords Pr. Pref., They who superstitiously affect this Form 
of Prayer. 1704 Hearn k Duct. Histor. (1714* 1 . 416 Dionysius 
affected Plato's Conversation. 1718 FreedhiukerWo. 75. 14a 
The little Genius affects Wiles, itas Thackeray Newcomes 
I. zo6 That peculiar costume which lie affected. s86e Loud. 
Rev. sj Aug. t68 He affected the bock Ministerial benches, 
d. to do a thing. ? Oh. 

1880 T. Stanley?//*/. Philos. <1701) 98/9, 1 affect above all 
things to live under a Democracy. 1809 Evelyn Acetaria 
(1719) 180 Some affect to have it fry’d a little broun and crisp. 
1791 Joktin Serm. (1771 1 V. viii. 172 The greatest monarchi 
have affected to be called Father of their country, 
t e. ahot. To incline or like. Oh. 

1608 Shaks. Ant. $ CL 1. iii.71, 1 go from hence Thy Soul- 
dier, Seiuant, making Peace or Warre, Ah thou affecU. 
1843-9 in Sri. fr. Hart. Atisc. (17931 3 DI His malady in- 
creased or diminished as he [his man] affected. 

3. Of animals and plants : To frequent naturally 
or habitually, to haunt, to inhabit. 

i 4 i 6 Sumflkt ft Makkii. CoMHtrcy Farms e8< Iuniper 
aflccteth the tops of moumaines. 1793 G. White Nat. Hist. 
Selb. xviii. 11851) a to Here and there a bird may affect some 
odd peculiar place. 1849 Mrs. Somynvillk Conns x. Phys. 
Sc. | 97. 305 Groups of algte . . aflect particular tempera- 
tures or rones of latitude. 1873 Brqwnino Red Coit. A'.-t'a/ 
1076 Te.HHellated pavement,— equally Affected by the scor- 
pion for its nest. 

4. Of things : To have or display a natural ten- 
dency toward, to tend to asKume or put on. 

s8ia Drayton Poly-olbion v. notes Bo 1'heir tongues did 
.the Hi’ ' “ “ * 


naturallie affect . 


ritish Dialect. 1884 Power Exp. 
: to that which it naturally 


Philos. 111. 158 A contrary posture tc 
affects. 1798 Burke Sun. 4- B. Wks. 1849 I. 57 Any body . . 
affecting some regular shape. 18910 C. Daubrny A tomic Th. 
viii. (cd. 21 869 Why the same body should sometimes affect 
one crystalline form, and sometimes another? 

6 . To show ostentatiously a liking for ; to make 
an ostentatious use or display of ; to take upon 
oneself artificially or for effect, 1 'to assume. 

1609 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. ids Who hauing bccnc prais’d for 
bluntnessc, doth aflect A saucy roughnes. sftra HurLF.a 
Jludibr. 1. i. 94 A Babylonish Dialect, which learned Pedants 
much affect. *7*9 Burkkt Hist , own Time \ 17661 1 . 17 14 a 
after ted the grandeur of a regal court. 1735 Toff Nor. Rp. 
if. 1. 97 S nervier himself aflects the obsolete. 1781 Gibbon 
Dccl. 4 F. II. xxxiv. 383 He at first Affected a stem and 
haughty demeanour. 1796 Morse Amor. Geog. 1 . 781 They 
affe«.ied the appellation of patriots. 1899 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. IV. 135 To aflect the character of loyal men. x 869 
RofiKKN A grn. 4 Ibices I. xiv. 250, 1 am not botanist enough 
to affect any judgment on the subject, 
b. To assume the character of (a person). 

1999 Siiaks. John i.i.86 Tho accent of his tongue affccteth 
him. a 1616 B. Jonson Discov. (T.) Spenser, in affecting 
the ancients, writ no language. 1709 T. Cooke Tales, etc. 
27 Her Sire, affecting now the tender Man. 1889 Carlylk 
Predk. Gt. II. vi. viii. 017 He affected the freethinker, and 
carried libertinism to excess, 
e. with inf. : 1 o * profess,* take upon one. 

1780 Watkrland Serm. «6 Some of fate have affected 
very much to say that all things were created through the 
Son. X7S4 Dx Fox, etc. Tour thr. Gt. Brit. (1760; I V. 973 
The Locha.. which some affect to call the River Auer. iM| 
Maurice Prmph. 4 Kings viii. 193 He affected to restore the 
idolatry which Aaron had sanctioned in the wilderness/ 1 1898 
Kane Arctic Expt. 1 . xxviiL 363 Every one who affects to 
register the story of an active fife. 

Hence, by imperceptible gradations, 

0. To put on a pretence of ; to assume a false 
appearance of, to counterfeit or pretend. 

c86i Barrow Serm. 1 . i. a He affects commendations incom- 
petent to him. 1793 J. Sheffield <D. of Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1953) I< 99 o Who . . would soon have shewn A real rage, 
which now he but affected. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xvi. 909 
Each look and accent, framed to please, Seemed to affect a 
pavful ease, ifcw Disraeli Venetia 1. viii. 118711 40 He 
naa ever affected a haughty indifference on the subject, 
b. with inf. (or gerund). 

1803 Daniel Defence Rhime 13 (17x7) is We smooth up a 
weak confused Sense, affecting Sound to be unsound. 1879 
Sheffield ft Dbydkn Ess. m Sat. 70 How that affects to 
laugh, how this to weep. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (X784) 
138/1 Although Fathom tamed upon this 


extravagant symptom of despair, he affected to approve of 
the scheme. s8s8 Scott Antiq. (18791 II. xxv. cs He tired, 
or affected to tire, xlal Dickens Dombey* C.D.ed.) 33 
“Oh you beauties I" cried Susan Nipper, affecting to salute 
the door by which the two ladies had departed. 1B79 M. 
* ' ‘ ‘ * "* * ' reflect 


Arnold Irish Cath. in Mixed Ess. too, I have never a 
to be surprised . . at the antipathy of the Irish to us. 

1 7. ahol. To assume artificial or pretended man- 
ners ; to put on ain. Oh. rare. 

183 s Cornwallyes Ess. xxiii, Affectation begets Extremi- 
ties : Man is allowed onely the middle way. he strayeth when 
he affects. >89* Lady Russell Let. si July, I take soma 
care not to affect in these retirements. 

Affect (&fe*kt), v'l [f. (directly or through Fr. 
affcctcr) L. affect - ppl. stem o i afficPre to do to, act 
on, influence, attacic with a disease ; also, to put 
to, attach to ; f. ad to + fdcPre to do, make. The 
L. frequentative affeetdre (see prec.) had also rarely 
the sense of * attack as a disease,’ whence sense t 
might be taken, merely as another branch of the 
preceding verb; but the others can be referred 
only to afficPre. Though all the senses are in mod. 
Fr., our 1 4 are not in Cotgr. ( 1611 - 50 ), who has 



A1TO0TATB 


AFFBCTMI). 


on \y to ' fasten or tye on ; datintc (or bind for) ; 
nnugne or appoint unto;’ whence our tense f, 
though this it alto a lets common uie of JL afficFre 
{aliquid ad aliquem). It correspond! formally, 
and in rente partly, to the earlier Afaitx, which 
was obt. long before the introduction of this.] 

1 . To attack, lay hold of, act npon contagiously, 
or attaint tat, or alter the manner of, a disease). 
Karr in the active voice in earlier usage. 

1606 Shahs. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. ii. 50 And the win dotes that is 
indineable To what infectiously it self* affect*, fpa Da 
For P lapse 77 The inward gangrene affected their vitals. 
178a K. Homs Clin, A'jr/rr. tl) Affected with pain in his 
loins, which affect* the thigh-joint. 1H1 Daily Tel 07 Dec, 
The returning pilgrim* . . were the means of affecting the 
people of the districts through which they passed. 

+ 2. To attaint with a crime or offence : ‘a phrase 
merely juridical.’ J. Ohs. 

1716 Ayliffe Parergon 39 She shall have alimony . . un- 
less you can affect them with Fraud. 

3 . To lav hold of, impress, or act upon (in mind 
or feelings) ; to influence, move, touch. 

x88n Fulls* Worthin' 1840} 111. 1*9 A passage that affected 
me with wonder. 1867 M ilton P. L. v. 97 The trouble of thy 
thought* this night in sleep Affect* me equally, syee De Foe 
Mou FI, 1840' ajH When once we are hardened m crime no 
fear can affect us. 1780 Burke in C#rr. <1844) 1 1. 334, 1 do not 
think I have ever on any occasion seemed to affect the House 
more forcibly. 183s Ht. Martinkau l.(/e tn Wilds vti. 90 
The honour paid to her husband had ailectcd her. 1878 
Black Madcap V. xviii. 161 The sportsman was nut affected 
with all these taunts and jeers. 

4 . To make a material impression on; to act 
upon, influence, move, touch, or have an effect on. 

1631 Sanderson Sew. 11. 6 Oils and ointments .. affect 
three distinct sense*. 1867 Milton P.L. x. 653 The Sun . . so 
to move, so shine, As might affect the Earth with cold and heat. 
1687 Boyle Orig. Fomin 4 Qua/. 96 External bodies being 
fitted to affect the Eye, others the Ear, others the Nostrils. 
1784 Rkiij Intj. Hum. Mindy. 1 9. iai The effluvia of bodies af- 
fected our hearing. 1817 Mai thus Population 1. 360 Causes, 
which affect the number of births or death*, may or may 
not affect the average population. 1840 Macaulay Clive 70 
This system . . might affect the amount of the dividend*. 
1848 Psascon Ford. 4 I sab. I. Introd. 17 No person could 
be affected in life or property, except by a decision of this 
court. i8m Bain Scutes 4- Ini ell. 18641 11. i. { 11. 03 Bodily 
exercise indirectly affects all the organs of flic body. 

6. To apply specially ; to assign, to allot ; to 
attribute. (Only in passive voice, as in mod. Fr., 
though in 17th c. Fr. active, as in L) 

s6si Cotor., Nantir , to consigne. . to tye fast ; affect, ap- 


point, or point out. one thing for th’ indemnitte, or ansut ance, 
of another. 1807 W. Tayloh in Ann. Rev. V. 996 Broker i« 
become a nobler designation than formerly, and is now af- 


fected to agents of exchange. 1847 Thackeray Van. Fair 
ill. viii, One of the domestics was affected to his special 
service. 1868 M. Patti son Ac adorn. Organ. | 4. 108 Of 
our tout endowment fund, one, and the smallest third, is 
affected to the promotion of science and learning. 


t Affootfttff, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. affeetdt-us as- 
sumed, affected, feigned, pa. pple. of affeetd-re to 
aim at : see Affect d.IJ a. Of a thing : Assumed 
unnaturally, forced, strained, stilted. D. Of a per- 
son : Assuming artificial airs ; - Affected 1 . 4, 6. 

I0S8 Elyot Did., Accercitum dictum, an orarion to much 
affectate or as we uie to km fet. 1978 N.T. (Genev.) 1 Cor. 
Argt., Puffed vp with vaine glory, and aflectate eloquence. 
*606 Holland Suetonius 18 Aflectate forced phrases and 
curious ynkehome terms*. 1633 J. Hayward Banish'd 
Vtrg. 170, I like not the being an aflectate follower of the 
common stile. 

t Affeotata, v. Ohs. [f. Affectate a., or L. 
affeetdt - ppl. stem of afftcta-rc. see prec.] A more 
Latinized by-form of Affect o. 1 


affeetdt - ppl. stem of affeetd-i 
Latinized by-form of Affec 


1360 J. Daur Steidane’sComm. 131 b, He . . maye not affec- 
tate rule and government, and playe the tyraunt. igffa 
G. Martin Dtscov. in Fulke's Dtf. (1843) * oa You affec- 


'.la Msec. Whs. 
preference and 
I the literature 


was not exempt from affectation. 1807 Caillyls Misc. 1. 10 
The essence or affectation is that it be assumed. 187a Black 
Adv. 0 f Phaeton iii. 09 Her pretty affectations of petulance. 
6. As that which is artificial is often unreal, this 


tate to thrust the word * image* into the text, when there 
in no such thing in the Hebrew or Greek. 1588 Frauncb 
Landers Logihe 1. iv. 27 The like absurditie would it bee 
. . to aflectate such woordes as were quite wume out at 
heeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffrey 
Cha wcer. 1393 Lodge De/. Stage Plays . 1853 > 9 What made 
Austin so much affectate dial heavenly fury T 
t AffftOtfttftd, ppl a. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ED.] - 
Affectate,///. a., and Affected 1 . 4. 

1580 Baret Alvtarie , A *94 Much affectated : ferre fette 
. . A stile or oration to much affectated wyth strange word*. 
1817 J. Rider Much affectated. Put id ulus , . A little af- 
fectated, Putidiutculns. 

' f Affeotately, <*&. Ohs. [f. Affectate a. + 
•IT 51 .]* Affectedly. 

1833 J. Hayward Banish'd Virgin 136 There war not any 
species of simplicity that 1 counterfeited not affectately. 
iffsoUtlOA (rcfckt^ Jan). [ad. 1 directly or 
through Fr. affectation , , inth c. in Utt* L. affects* 
tidn-em a pursuit after, an aspiring to, f. affect J -re : 
see Affect v.i Sense 6 is a direct adoption of one 
sense of Fr affectation. See Affect $.] 

1 1 . A striving after, aiming at ; a desire to ob- 
tain, earnest pursuit. Const, of. Ohs. 

•, ire Sir W. Paget in Strype Reel Mem. (1816) II. 195 His 
opinion to be good to the poor, and affectation of the good 
word of the commons. 1808 it Br. Hau. Medit. <16871 iil 
93 To be caricd away with an affectation of fame is so vame 
and absurd. 1817 J. Rides, Affectation, a curious desire of 
a thins which nature has not given, Affectatio. sOgg Pea*- 
oon Creed 11839) 193 Pretended ■edition sod affectation of 


tkaawwn* 17*1 Bream Sport- Na 8F4 Tho Affectation 
qylreng Gay and in Fashion, has very nearly eaten up our 
UM Sense and our Religion. 

f % Inclination towards* affeciioib liking, fond- 
nore ( if ). Ohs. 

Vten Toivell Four-footed Beast* (1673) 390 No c on s cien ce 
ofnmgion can avert the moosnous love of delights from 
tho affoctation of men. 1841 Ld. Brooke Disc. Mm Rpisc. 
l Jb 4 If a Minister once come tp lose tho heart and affec- 
iRfkres of his people, 179a Ciroqn Autobiogr, in Mite. Whs. 

I. »9 Nor was 1 displeased at her preferencs and 1 
affectation of the manners, the language, and the literature 
of France. 

8. A displayed or ostentatious fondness for ; 
studied display of. 

igB Udall, etc. sir asm. Paraphr. 371 Affectation of elo- 
quence. 1800 B. Johson Cynthia Rev. v. L 8 The affectation 
Of an enforc'd, and form'd austeritie. 1888 Dryden Hind 
4 P. 1. 395 Affectation of an ancient line. 1716 •• Lady M. 
W. Montagus Lett. I. xxv. 80 It was not an affectation of j 
showing my reeding, llg Prescott Philip 11 , 1. ii. iRoutL) I 
so His dress., was rich and elegant, but without any affecta- 
tion of ornament. 1881 T. Wright Eos. Archseol. II. xiv. 

8u This affectation of Latin reached ita greatest height in .. 
the reign of James l. 

4 . Artificial or non -natural assumption of behav- 
iour ; artificiality t of manner) ; putting on of airs. 

>898 Nashe Christ's Tearos a a, The superfluous affecta- 
tion of ray prophanepuftvp phrase. xggB Shaks. Merry Wives 
1. i. 159 What phrase is this, He heares with rare! why, it is 
affectations. 184a Howrll For. Trav. (1869) 63 Hee must 
abhorre all affectations. all forced postures and comple- 
ments. 1778 Gibbon Decl. A F. 1. xxiL 8x8 His simplicity 
was not exempt from affectation, stay Camlyle Misc. I. xo 
The essence or affectation is that it be assumed. 187a Black 
Adv. of Phaeton iii. 09 Her pretty affectations of petulance. 

6. As that which is artificial is often unreal, this 
passes imperceptibly into, Unreal assumption ; 
hollow nr false display ; simulation, pretence. 

1581 Sidney Def Poesie 'i6aa) 397 That hony-flowing 
matron Eloquence, apparelled, or rather disguised in a cur- 
titan-likc painted affectation. x6ag Bacon Fss. xxxviii. 
11869) 160 A Mans Nature is best perceived in Privatenesse, 
for there is no Affectation. 1790 Johnson Rambler No. so 
P 1 Affectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character 
by fictitious appearances. 1868 J. Martinkau Ess. I. igi 
Their profession . . becomes an empty affectation. 1873 
Bucklr Chilis. Ill, v. 391 Some people affect to canyon 
trade for the good of others ; but this is mere affectation. 

1 0 . Special application, destination, or attribu- 
tion. Ohs. rare. 

1611 Cotor., Nantisscment , . a publicise, or legal! affecta- 
tion, fastening, appointing, or pointing out of one thing for 
the seruritie or indemnitie of another. 
AffeOtationifft(vfckt^ jTnist) [f.prec. + -1ST.] 
One who indulges in affectation or artificiality. 

1873 F. Hali. Mod. Eng. 177 1 Adamant iferous/ etymologi- 
cally correct, would never answer ; but all except pedants or { 
affectationists would be satisfied with 1 diamond-producing/ 

+ Affeot&*tiOTIB, a. Ohs. rare Of the nature 

of affectation. (In the quotation read instead of 
affectations in Shaks. Merry Wives 1. i. 15 a.) 

1887 M. Clifford Notes on Dryden iii. ir For to me, as 
Parson Hugh says in Shakespear, they seemed Lunacies, it 
is mad ai a mad Dog, it is affectatious. 

t AJFftotfttor. Ohs. rare. [a. L. affeetdtor n. of 
agent f. affeetdre : see Affect vA] - Affecter. 

1810 Healey tr. Fives on St . Aug. City of God™* Hee was 
an affec tator of glory. *733 Bailey tr. Erasm. Cotlof. (1877) 
79 (D.) Those anectators of variety seem equally ridiculous. 
JUFeotad (fcfekted), ppl. a. [f. Affect + -hd. 
Really consists of three words : 1. pa. pple. of 
Affect v. 1 - earlier affectate ; a. adj. f. Affect sb. 

+ -ed ; 3. pa. pple. of Affect vP. To some ex- 
tent the senses are confused, through the formal 
Identity of the words.] 

I. Pa. pple. of Afpect vA, • earlier Affectate. 

1 1 . Sought after, aimed at, desired. Ohs. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wares v. xc, Twixt Yorke, and the 
affected sov'raignty. t8oa Carew Cornto. 14 b, With other 
lesse beneficiall and affected commodities. 1608 Br. Haia 
Epistles 1. iii, It Is at once had 'and affected. 1649 Milton 
Lihonokl. Pref. 1 1847) 174/1 A work assigned rather than by 
me chosen or affected. 

f 2 . Fondly held, cherished; entertained of 
choice, intentional. Ohs. 

<389 T. B. tr. La PrimaudaydsFr. Acad: 130 Man having 
by nature imprinted In hts soule an affected aftd earnest in- 
clination to his soveraigne good. 1803 W. Lisle tr. Sax. 
Treat, on O. tr N. T. Pret. 13 Grosse, wilfull, and affected 
ignorance. 1840 Prervg. Pari, in Sol. fr. Harl. Mist. 1 1793) 
141 Make the world know, that his cruelty was not affected. 
*704 Stanhope Paraphr. 1. 1.71 Their Love ami Preference 
or Darkness is more affected and obstinate, 
f 3 . Loved, beloved. Ohs 

x8oo Chapman Iliad viii. 318 In all the desperate hours Of 
his affected Hercules. 1804 Cam. Smith Virginia <1699' 78 
Thev should live with Powhatan as his chiefs affected. i8eA 
W. Sandy* Ovid's Met am. 916 Herspeare. . Kist his affected 
lips without a wound. 1840 Fuller Joseph's Cent viii. (16(7) 
190 Some sacrifice the reverence to this admired preacher, 
and others almost adore that affected patfop ifex Gavtxjn 
Festht. Notes iv. 1L x$* His love to his affected# though some 
106 years posthumus JCfasman. / 


J- Sheffield d>. ofBuddim.) Who. sysj L 51 An airaffeoted. 
affected and florid, but often singularly beautiful and arelo- 


106 years posthumus Kinsman. 

4 . Assumed or displayed artifr 


Sttv-I 

M&Mj ; 


ifixx Bible a Mate. xiv. 5 And asked how the lewes stood 
affected. s88a Hewer in Pepyd Diary VI. 144 Variously die. 
counted of as people were affected and inclined. 1884 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 151 How stands the country affected towards 
you? c xBxg Miss Austen Persuas. (1833) II- >*• 39® You 


dious, fascinated many young etithii stasis* 

3 . Assumed fialaerly or in outward semblance 
merely; pretended, simulated. 

xiif GsaatEB Counsel g i a, Those Lines must be vMble, 
no effected ones, nor small as a haire. B679SNRFVIELD ft 
Dryden Mm on Sat. 87 Dissembling still in either place. 
Affected hnmonr, or a painted face, ire Johnson Rambler 
No. 153 Pti Without any of the heir** affected grief or secret 
exultation. 1890 Lynch Theoph. Trinal v. 85 This their 
dull sadness.. is affected and heartless. 1870 M'Casthv 
Hist, own Timet I. 30 His real or affected levity gave way 
to a genuine and lasting desire to make her life happy. 

6. Of persons: Full of affectation; non-natural 
or artificial in manner, pretentious, assuming airs. 
(An extension of 4 ; not directly from pa. pple.) 

sgll Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. 13 He is too picked, too spnice, 
too affected, too odde. 1889 Shadwbll Bury Fair l i. xae 
Conceited affected Jades. >703 Row* Fair Penit. il L. 440 
Each affected She that tells my story, ire Pore Hor. Ep. 
11. L 105 Damn all Shakespear, like th' affected Fool, xql 
Hawthorns Fr. tr H- Jeum. 1. 157 She seemed to be her 
actual self, and nothing affected or made up. 

II. * earlier Affect ppl. a. t L. affcctus . [whence 
formed by distinctive ppl. ending -ed ; or from Af- 
Ft£CT sb. t -Kl>~, as in m indeed, will-etl, etc.] 

I . Having an affection (formerly affect\ disposi- 
tion, or inclination of any kind ; disposed, inclined. 

1987 Fleming Contn. Hot hah. 111. 379/9 That will judge 
to the contrarie, unless he be parciallie affected. 1998 Barret 
Theor. Warns 1. ii. 19 Let him make choice of the armes. . 
whereunto he findeth himselfe most affected and fit. x8xx 
Cotgr., Addonnt, given, bent, affected, addicted, inclined. 
18x1 Bible b Mate. xiv. 3 And asked how the lewes stood 
affected, xflfle Hewer in Pepyd Diary VI. 144 Variously die- 
counted of as people were affected and inclined. 1884 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 131 How stands the country affected towards 
you? c xBxg Miss Austen Persuas. (1833) IL >*• 39® You 
might, some time or othcr,be differently affected towards him. 

b. Usually with the direction of the affection or 
disposition indicated by well, in, etc. W ell- or 
ill-disposed, or -conditioned (mentally). 

>583 *7 Foxe A. 4 Af. <1*961 136/1 If anie good men were 
weTlaflected or minded toward religion. x8o§ Shaks. Lear 
11. i. too No maruaile then, though he were ill affected. x8ix 
Bible Acts xiv. 2 Made their mindea euill affected against 
the brethren. <847 Sfrigg Ang. Rediv. iv. ix. <1854) 313 
Many well affected citireim also went forth, a X874CLARRN- 
uon Hist. Rebell. 1 1. vi. 9^ The Major part . . being cordially 
Affected to the Government. t8p Lytton Eug. Aram ix. 
60 You u re an honest man, and well affected to our family. 

1 2. esp. Having a favourable affection or inclina- 
tion ; favourably disposed or inclined ; attached, 
partial {to). Ohs. t but cf. dis-affcctcd. 

>538 Stewait Cron. Scot/. II. $57 On to hia sone affec tit 
so wes he. >553 87 Foxe A. 4 Al. (1596) 1 16 9 Ethclstan . . 
was so affected towards Odo. 1384 A. M unday (////*) A 
Watchwoord to Englandc . . Written by a faithfull affected 
Freend to his Countre. 1A18 Shoemakers Holiday L ( 186a) 
6. 1 hear my cousin Lacy Is much affected to your daughter 
Rose. x6aa Heylin Coemogr. iv. (168a) 03 The men are 
much affected to hunting. s8oo Evelyn Mem. (1857) IL 3x9 
On suspicion of being affected to King James. 

1 3 . Of bodily disposition or tendency : -condi- 
tioned ; -disposed. Ill-affected** indisposed. Ohs. 

isfl6 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 11. (1394) >39 
When the bodie is well affected. 1613 Latham Falconry 
( 1633) scu When you do perceive your Hawke to be ill affected 
in that place. 

III. Pa. pple. of Affect v . 2 *= L. affcctus. . A P: 
parently first • * laid hold of by a disease (L. af* 
fectus morho), and so apparently connected with 

II. 3, above ; then extended to what lays hold of, 
touches, or moves the mind or feelings or moves 
physically. 

I. Laid bold of (by a disease\ under the influence 
of; attacked, seized, afflicted; tainted, distem- 
pered, diseased. Const, with. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan. 63T0 confesse, that those times were 
affected with a disease of this naturall desire of such a death. 
1833 T. N[*wton] Lemni/s Touchst. Complex. 190 The body 
is mutually affected, and alike distempered. 179s Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Affection , The sick are frequently mistaken as to 
the place affected. 1806 T. Paine 1 et/ow Fever in Misc. Whs. 

| II. 180 Of the same extent as the affected part of a city. 
*87 ?• Watson Lett. Phytic xxviiL ted. 4* 30a To conclude 
that the side towards which the mouth was drawn was the 
affected side. 1884 Daily Tel s6 May, The accused was 
mentally affected, her father and three of her aunts having 
all been insane. 1888 Public Ofiu. a May 460/ z On exa- 
mination of the affected region with the hand, 
f b. fig. Seized or possessed. Ohs. 

X979 Lyly Eupkuex <18381 G b, Lest being affected with 
barbarisme, they be also Infected with their vncleana con- 


put on for 


•84a Milton Militia A 4, 1 have not ueed any affected style. 
1878 Rochester in Shahsp. Cent. Praise 384 But does net ’ 
Dryden find . . Shake-spear's stile Stiff and affected! . 1709 


barbarisme, they be also Infected with their vncleana con- 
versation. i8ffi N. Bernard Life of Ussher *8 Ha was so 
affected with chronology aixf antiquity. 

+ 2 . Mentally influenced, moved, impressed; in- 
terested or taken up. Const, with. Ohs. 

ifiefi Massinger Rom. Actor Dad., Such os are only affected 
with jin and ribaldry. >871 True Worship if hod U If 
Pulpit Dboourees were net so frequent, people would be 
more affected with them. iy0Bvaiflt Aila+N. Wks.1. 173 
The imagination and pawdons are Httfe or nothing affected. 

8 . Moved, influenced, or touched in the feelings ; 
usually to sympathy, sorrow, or sadnem. Const. 
bp (1 with obft). 

rig fe. Ball Heard Texts $e Hat Is mere affected wife 
the recovering ofthat one sbeepe. . than *rife the safety of 
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tliBMt «7f> Jornaott Reseller Bfa 187 va Ajut «u m 
muck affcctaa by the fondness of her lover. *5*1 Gimom 
ZV r* HI. S3 Deeply effected by his own reproaches, 
tft m Pbmcott M/ //,l t (Routt.) 9 They were deeply 
•(meted, end not e dry eye wee to he seen, in the assembly. 

4 . Moved* influenced, Acted upon* physically or 
materially. Const, by {with obs.). 

1748 Hmtuv Obsera. Anns 1. L f 1. ye The Vibrations . . 
may be affected with four sorts of Differences, syde Dunk 
in PhiL Tmtu. LI 1. 468 Trees and bushmeht* of equal meg* 
nitude at 'Other dines, but in their effected state as much 
larger. - ty^tGeoaou 111 in Dk. of Buckingham's Cri. Geo. 
m, II. aio Preventing the public finances from being ns> 
Serially affected, 1849 Murchison Siiuria hr. jx The latter 
Strata, affected . . by a slaty, cleavage. sfifO Huxl*y Pby- 
siogr, 188 The water is affected even more than the land. 

1 6. Math. Compounded ; « AnracTaD, the special 
form now restricted to this sense. Obs. 

iysy B. Taylor Extr. 0/ Roots In PhiL Trsuu. XXX. 6«o 
Methpd of extracting the Roots of affected Equations, sloe 
Woodhovse ibid. XCI1. it$ Tile terms affected with jr«. 

+ b. by extension. Obs. 

xdgi Uiquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 976 He had hie proper 
name affected with the ag nominal addition of Pairesuutes. 
6. Specially applied ; appointed, assigned, al- 
lotted ; attributed. (Cf. Fr. affecti and Affect v. 1 5.) 

sAss Cotor., Man ft . . affected unto; fastened or tiedon ; 
appointed, or pointed out for ; or to whom a thing is affected ; 
on whom it is fastened ; for whom it is appointed, ifigo 
Thackeray Prude*. xxiL <1863- 181 A female servant . . 
affected to his private use. 1871 Daily News {Let Jr. Paris) 
ex Jan., Hones., affected to military purposes. 

Affectedly (afe-ktedli), adv. [f. Affected a. I. 
+ -ly^.] .In an affected manner; with affectation 
or affection. 

+ 1. 'With aim or desire, with thid intent ; inten- 
tionally, sincerely, earnestly. 

1396 Chapman Iliad 11. (335 nets') Simple, well-meaning, 
standing still affectedly on telling truth. x6a8 Earle Mi- 
crocosm. Ixxviii. i6x One not hasty topursue the new fashion, 
nor yet affectedly true to hU old round breeches. 1690 Loc kk 
Hum. Undent. (17*7) I. iv. x. | xo. 393. I have affectedly 
made use of this measure . . because 1 think it would be of 
general convenience. 1738 Warburtom Div. Legal. I. Ded. 
96 f HeJ goes affectedly out of his way to do it. 

t2. With favourable affection; affectionately, 
lovingly. Obs. 

16x1 Tourneur At A. Tray. iv. iv. taj Mcthinkes she's very 
affectedly endin'd To young Sebastian's company o' lata 

8. With affectation or studied art ; artificially, 
fancifully. (Opposed to simply or naturally .) 

1617 Holyoke Dut. Etym . 11. Affectati . . affectedly, 
with overmuch curiosity. 1696 Sir T. Browne Pseud. hp. 
359 Some . . have hecne so affectedly vainc as to counterfeit 
Immortality. 1673 Ladies Calling l i. I 14 Their gesture, 
their language, nay sometimes their habit too being affec- 
tedly matcuhne. 17B7 Honnycastlk Astron. xiL 198 His 
philosophical notions are . . affectedly mysterious and ob- 
scure. *8i8 Hat.i.am Hist. Lit. I. i.vL 1 16. 36*, If 1 Gospel 


really Archbishop Wulfstan. 

4 . With studied simulation ; with appearance 
rather than reality ; pretendingly, hypocritically. 

1636 Du Gard Lai. Unlocked | 674. 007 Do nothing af- 
fectedly, disscmblingly, appearingly fur fashions sake. 1793 
T. Hvrlstonb Crotchet Lodge 41, Miss Crotchet. O, dear 
Doctor (turning from him affectedly]. tM&J amko Louis A’/ V 
II. 336 Terrified at a tumult, that he had at first affectedly 
despised. 1861 F lor. N ightinc alk Nursing 35 An affectedly 
aympathising voice, like an undertaker's at a funeral 

AJFectedneas (fifektednes). [f. Affected a. I. 
+ -NE8S.J ‘The quality of being affected ot of 
making lalse appearances.* J. ; - Affectation. 

1651 French Yorksh. Spa xvii. 93 Neither do 1 do it out of 
any affectedness to contradict D. Deane’s judgement. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. 100 There is a repulsive affectedness in 
this. 

Affeeter (ifektoi). Also 7-8 affbotor. [f. 
Affect w.l 9- -EH.] 

+1. One who has an affection for, a lover. Obs. 
1568 C. Watson Polyb. 16 b, I think they were deceyvedfas 
affectoure* are accustomed 1. 1390 Marlowe istPt. Tamburl. 
v. U, Madam, your father, and the Arabian King The first 
affeeter of your excellence, Gome now. i6aa Hryum Cos • 
mogr. (168a; 11. 178 Famous for (government, affectors of 
Freedom. 1838 Vennur Tobacco (1690) 404 These idle 
Effectors, of Tobacco. 

2 . A professed adherent or practiser (of any- 
thing) ; an o dentations or pretentious user, pos- 
sessor, or professor. 

ip8o a nd # xrd Blast (1889) too A great affeeter of that 
vaino Art or plaie making, i 6 s 61 £arlk Microcosm, xlu.93 A 
great affeeter of wits ana such prettinesses. s66o T. Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 87/a Vain affeeter* of Words, ignorant 
of those things which they professed. 1703 Blackall Whs. 
1. 499 Our Saviour was no Affeeter of Novelty in Devotion. 
" 1 effector 1 


sygo Johnson Rambler No. MP14 The 1 
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excellencies. 1830 Coleridob Ch. 4 St. x68 There are few 
[charges], if any, that 1 should be more anxious to avoid 
than that of being an affeeter of paradoxes. 

+8. abstrt. An affected person. Obs. 

sb*l' 9 .Q.*.H. Stephens Worlds/ Wonder* ejl Neither can 
these fine fiiucnJl affeeter* alleedge the Italian tongue . . to 
warrant their pronunciation. 161 s Cotor.. Ajfocta/eur, an 
•doctor ; one that ^curiously) imitates a fashion, or takes on 
ham a habit, which either becomes or befits hi® not. 

Affability (ftfe-ktlbi llti). [f. Affectjbl*: 
■ee -BiLiyy.J The quality or state ofbefog aflectible. 

38471a Craig. 


AffbetlUe (Ife'ktfb'l), a. rare. ff.lL^Appt. 
stem of L. ajjfc-frt (see Affect *.«) + -roz.8, as if 
ad. L. +m0hitibilisi Capable of befog affected. 

• ifiasCoLEKipOR Notes Tkeol. (1833) a ThelHe could not 
lay otto* the absolute, and, by union with the creaturely, 


Aflbotlng (Sfc-ktiq), vU. sb. [f. Affect v. + 
-1 no 1.] The process of the vbs. Amor in Various 
senses ; now mostly gerundial. 

1 . Aiming at, showing fondness for* ostentatiously 
displaying, pretending. 

1964 Hawabo Rutrop. To Reader 7 The affectynge end 
desyrs of the atuynynge of the Greeke, Latyne, Italian and 
other lounges. 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. Whs. 17x1, 16a 
If any part of his work distaste the reader, it will be the 
extreme affecting of policy. Mod. The Rally of affecting 
Ignorance of what had happened. 

2 . Assuming artificial airs. 

8. Moving of the emotions. 

xysfi Burke Subl. 4 H. Whs. 1843 1. 30 Pain and pleasure, 
in their most simple and natural manner of affecting. 

Affeeti&g (ftfektii)), ppl. a. [f. Affect v.+ 

-'NO*.] 

t L (From Affect «t.l) Loving, affectionate, so- 
licitous. Obs. 


16x6 Svrklet & Maukh. Countrey Farms Ded., Darius 
in his deepe affecting desire, made choice of many such 
•ubi«ct» and Captainc*. 16x9 Hutton F elite's A not. (1840) 
48 To gnuulatc their kinde affecting host, 
t 2. (From Affect v.l 5.) Using affectation ; af- 
fected. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry Wives 11. L 145, I neuer heard such n 
drawling- affecting, rogue. xtax Cotor., Pinsegreneur 
d A moots, a Phrasemonger . . affecting speaker. 
f8. (From Affect t/. a ) Arresting the mind ; im- 
pressive. Obs. 

1665 J. S fencer Pryph. sot When we suddalnly awake out 
of some very affecting dream. *768 Blackstons Comm. 
I. i* How much more serious and affecting is the case of a 
superior judge. 1779 Johnson Milton 154 Epick poetry 
. . relates some great event in the most affecting manner. 

4 . Acting upon the emotions ; moving, touching ; 
thrilling; pathetic. 

1700 Rowe Ulysses 11. 1 46 Oh Nature, how affecting are 
thy borrows I 1796 Burke Subl. 0r B. Wk*. 1 . *31 Beauty 
in distress is much the most affecting beauty. 1790 Cooes 
Woy. 111. VI. 3339 On hearing the recital of his affecting 
catastrophe. K835 Prescott Philip //, 1. L • Routl.) 9 Even 
the most stoical, wan touched by t hi s affecting scene 

f 5 . Having a physical influence. Obs. 

1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 46 Nor is the cold so 
effecting to the human body. 

Affootingly (die ktiijli), adv . [f. prec. + -LY*.] 
In an affecting manner ; touchingly, pathetically. 

>788 Lord Sydney in Dk. of Buckingham ^s Crt. Goo. Ill 
(18531!. 438 Attention .. of the value ot which lie has shewn 
himself afiectingly nensible. 1841 Spalding Italy II. 37 
Prefatory verses, which contain an affectingly humble sell- 
review. 1871 A thou. 8 Apr. 403 It i» when he has wanned 
to his work . . that his words read the mu* affectingly. 

Affection (klrk/an), sb. Forms : 3 aileoliun, 4- 
5 affeotioun, affbooyone, affeoooun, affhooioun* 
aflboaloun, 5 6 affbotione, 6- affbution. [a. Fr. 
affection , an early ad. L affect idn-cm disposition, 
inclination, fondness, f. affu-lrt \ see Affect 
I. Generally and literally. 

1 . The action of affecting, acting upon, or in- 
fluencing; or (when viewed passively > the fact of 
being aliectcd. 

i860 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 134/3 Whether the 
same affection hapneth to any one, and to him that is next 
him from white, neither i« he able to say. 1738 Burke Subl. 
4 B. Wk*. 1843 I. 98 There is no difference in the manner 
of their being affected, nor in the causes of the affection. 
ljmj.HuTTuM Philos. Light, etc. si The reciprocal affection 
of those bodies. *846 M ill Logic l iiL I 4 <x868) 57 Besides 
the affection of our bodily organs from without. 1879 
Carpenter Meat. Physiol, 1. v. 186 The spot* of the retina 
bv the effection of which they are produced. 

* 11 . Of the mind. 

2 . An affecting or moving of the mind in any 
way ; a mental state brought about by any influ- 
ence ; an emotion or feeling. 

extern Ancren RiwlexBB pno degrez beofi kerinne [in car- 
nal desire] j>e uorme 1* cogitaciun 1 |>e ofter is affectiun ! 
be Mdde is kunsence. c 1383 Chaucer Leg. (i. Worn. 1518 
Withouten any other affeccioun Of love, or any other yrna- 
ginacioun. 1543 Ascham Toxoph. Arb.j 146 A man . . is 
subiccte to inmeasurable affections. 1803 ir. Gonsahnus's 
Sp. luquis. 1 A (.company the outward motions of the players, 
with Rome inward affection. 1703 Blackall Whs, 1.70 
Mercy . . is An affection of the Mind. 1784 Reid Inq. Hum. 
Mina ii. | 9. 11a The smell of a rose is a certain affection or 
feeling of the mind *876 Horn Ret. 4 Mar. Led. xvii. 53 
It is simply impossible to reveal anything to a human being 
except through his reason, his conscience, or his affections, 
b. The representation of feeling or emotion. 

1804 Wotton Archil. (J.) Affection is the lively repre- 
sentation of any passion whatever, as if the figures stood 
not upon a doth or board, but as if they were acting upon 
a stage. 


^+9. ag. Feeling as Opposed to reason; passion* 
*3pS Tocvira Barth. De P. R. iil vt (>495) 53 Affeccion* 


ridns does the bridle fend t s8ss Bible Rom. L 38 For* this 
1 God gmue them vp vnto vHe affectiona. 1643 Milton 


Spueroigm Salve ss A will oveneuled by enormous offem 
none or passiona . Jib Hosata Rhetor. L 1 Anger. Envy* 
Fear Pity or othar Affections. Mt Btirurn Anal il vu, 
33t Over and above our reason and affection*. 
f 4 . State of mind generally* mental tendency; 
disposition, Obs. in general sense. 

1880 Whittintom Tutffe Qffptet iil 113 Suche affection 
of myndo, that 1 do no man wrongo bycause of my protyte: 
s8ea Fotuxrsy Athcom. 11. YiU.fs.t79 Dood Affections, 
which ore pneparetiue* vnto VertuO. sm8 Burkk Subl. 4 
B. Wk*. 184s 1. 34 Let the aflbetfon be what it will in appear- 
ance, if it does not make us shun such objects. 

5 . esp. State of the mind towards a thing ; dis- 
position towards, bent, inclination, penchant, arch. 

ISP KL Bsunne Cknm. x6e To hat sollemmiite com lorde* 
of renoun, pot weddyng forto ee.forgrete affeotioun. e sjBs 
CKAUcta Leg. G. Worn. 793 This Tube hath so grete at- 
foedoun, And so gvete tykynge Pinunua to mm. fi#- 
Meitbeui 184 Ye have mhn wed to yourecounseUours. .yours 
affecdoun to Make weno. saSt Caxton Myrrouru v, op 
It was all their affeccion, intendon end reeoo to luiowo gtxk 
*849 CompL Scot/, x. 83 The inglismen exponb the prophe* 
aye of merljme to there ouen onectfonc. 138s T. NIorton] 
tr. CahriMe Instil, u. 113 Where anger or natred is, there 
h an affection to hurt. 1804 Rowlands Looks to it iq 
Lawyers that arrest the Law to your affection. s8qa Bacon 
Ess. vil (x86ei 03 If the Affection or Aptneme of the Chil- 
dren, be Extraordinary, then It is good, not to crons* in 
184a Rogers Naaman Ep. Dad. a A few good reaches and 
affections after hoUneaseare not enough for u*. 178a Kames 
Eton. Critic. (18331 4^3 Affection, signifying a Milled bent 
of the mind toward a particular being or thing. *877 
Moslky Unit*. Serm. sit. 69 The two desires . . are in fact 
bound up with each othar in ooe affection, and make but 
one affection between them. 

6 . Good disposition towards, goodwill, kind feel- 
ing, love, fondness, loving attachment. 

138s Wvcur 9 Mace. xiv. 37 Nychanore . . that for affec- 
cioun, or tone ; was clepkl fodre of Jewis. r 1388 Chauckb 
Leg. G. Worn. 1491 Made he to Jason Gret chiere of love k 
of affeccioun. c 1440 Promp. Parv ., Affeccyon, or herlyly 
wellwyltynge. A pectin. <488 Caxton C hasty sing o/Goddel 
Chyldem xxul.6t Affeccion is a wyl.till bowyng or encllnyng 


of a (nanny* hert with loue to a nother man. 1TO9 Shako. 
Much Ado n.l 173, Cl. How know p u he loue* her? tohn. 
I heard him ■ wears his affection. Mu Bible Transl. Prqf. 
6 The Church of Rome would Reeme at the length to beere 
a motherly affection towerde her children. s80l J. Norris 
Prod. Disc. IV. 089 To love one another, with the mO*t 
Heroic and Divine Affection. 1749 Fikldino Tom Jon** 
14, v. (18401 135 We are no sooner in love than it becomes 
our principal core to engage the affection of the object be- 
loved 1868 Geo. Eliot Felix //. 33 Affection and kutlnfied 
pride would again warm her later year*, 
b. esp. in pi. 

1804 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. its Did you . . Subdue, and poyton 
this yong M aides affection*? >788 Stkmnk .\ent. Journey 
(1778; II. 06, 1 never had my affections more tenderly awak- 
ened. i8ai Chalmers Let. in Lift 1x8x5* II. ix Give my 
kindest affection* to my father, mother, and family, xfiafi 
Prescott Philip ll x 1. ii. (Routl) 19 In the society of one 
who was now the chief object of his affections. 

1 7. Feeling against, animosity. Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 44 And he comcth rennyng 
agenot me wyth affect yon mortal 1589 Br. Cooper Adman. 
*3, 1 he* re some cri* out with earnest affection against me. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. 1x810) HI. 164 They uttered their old 
spiteful affection towaids vs. 

. to Scatter 337 Weigh the qutrell 
" J 7 Kennedy ip Misc f 

. . >) S7i The anceant fathcrl* . . without affec- 

tion n achaws trueUe tlioir jugement. 1977 Hammer Ana 
Eccles. Hist. (16x9) 459 Very partlall . . and led very much 
with affection. 



III. Ot the body. 

9 . A bodily state due to any influence. 

1541 R- Copland Galyen's Temp, a A iii, Euery vlccre b 
eythcr symple and alone without other dysposytyon or affeo- 
tyun begynnynge with it. c i860 South Serm. Prov. iil 17 
(17x5 I. % To place Men with the furious Affections of Hun- 
ger and Thirst in the very Bosom of Plenty. 1796 Burks 
Sub/. 4 B. Wks. 1843 I. *9 Why certain affections of the 
body produce such a distinct emoticti of mind. 

10 . esp. An abnormal state of body ; malady* 
disease. 

194s R. Copland Galyen's Tsrap. 3 G ij, In all suche affec- 
tions bchoueth purgacyon*. 1833 T. N[rwton] tr. Lemnids 
Touch* t. Complex. 4 Thrown* into sundry diseases and in- 
numerable affections. 1846 Si* T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 198 
Affections both of Lungs and wearon. 1804 Abernkthy 
Surg. Observ. 157, 1 mean here only to advert to those rheu- 
matic affections. 1853 Lvtton My Novel vu. iil 34a Died* 
sir, suddenly, last night. It was an affection -of the heart. 

IV. Of substances or essences. 

U. A temporary or non-essential state, condition* 
or relation of anything ; a mode of being. 

1987 Maplet Greene Forest 39 The coldenesse or other af- 
fection of the Aire about It. 1843 Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. 1. 
1 35 The spirits walks . . freely exempt from the affection of 
time, place, and motion. 1874 N. Fairfax Bu/k^Se/V.gg Mo- 
tion, which is an all-reaching affection or belonxer to each bit 
of the world. *877 Gale Ct.of Gentiles 1 1. iv.Jfroem. 7 The 
affections of propositions are either absolute or relate : abso- 
lute affections are quantise and qualitie. 1791 Chamber* 
CycL s. v., The generality of Peripatetic* divide Affections 
Into interna! ; as motion, and finttenees : and external, as 
place, and time. s8ee Playfair Hnttonian 'Theory 337 T6 
be veined or not veined, is on affection of granite, that seems 
. . accidental i8u W. Grove Carrel. Phys. Pones 1x867) 
tad Electricity is that affection of mailer or inode of force 
which most distinctly and beautifully brings into relation 
ptlier modes of foros. 

12 . Hence, A property, quality, or attribute. 

Meg Sin H. Finch Lam (1858) *35 There femnlneth yet 
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one general! and common affection scattered throughout 
the who)* Law . . which we call an Action, wtor J. Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 3 The affections of Tropes . . are Mich onalitiaa 
at may put ornament upon any of the foretnentloned Tropea 
thjf Pkamon Creed I. 504 Holiness and Catholicism are nut 
affections of thia Church. 1991 Hamm Hermes (184V) 133 
It fare* with tenses at with other affections of speech, its* 
Ma» Tyro a Diet. ted. xo) 389 Attribution . an affection, an 
attribute. 1M0 Famak Ong. Long. L so Thought is merely 
an affection of perishable matter. 

V. From Affect v.\ confused with Affect v. 2 
1 13. The act of affecting or assuming artificially ; 
«* Affectation. Obs, 

»«3 §7 Foxe A. 4 M. <1996) 171/9 He . . dooth answer 
aaalne, by cauilling sophistication. & by meere affec- 
tion. 1388 Shako. L . L. L. v. i. 407 Taffatu phrases, silken 
tearmes precise, Three- pil'd Hyperboles, spruce affection, 
sdoi Hist. Eng. in Hart. Alia. tMalh.) IX. 415. I dislike af- 
fection of foreign and new-coined words, when we have good 
and sufficient store of our own. 1631 Sanderson Serm. 1 1. 9/9 
Affection in this, as in every other thing, Is both tedious ft 
ridiculous. ifH in Mise. Curia** (1708) HI. 930 A most 
inconvenient affection of Monesyllabical Words* 1796 Shcm- 
dan Sit. Scandal 1. 1, With the very gross affection of good 
nature. 

Affection (ifc’kpn), v. [a. Fr. affect ioune-r, 
f. affection. Cf. love, to lave ; honour, to honour.] 
To have affection for ; to like, love. 
xgEs Copie 0/ a Leter 3a A goodlie Gentlewoman, whom 
the Earle affcctioncd much, igl Shaks. Merry Wive* 1. i. 
934 Can you affection the 'o-man . . can you carry your good 
wil to y maid t 1769 H. W alpolr Otranto v. (1798) 79, 1 do 
not think my lady Uabcllaever much affectioned my young 
lord, your son. 1863 C-owdkn Ci.amkk Shake. Char. viii. 907 
Malvolio . . is the only person in the play who does not af- 
fection the cay and sweet-spirited jester. 1880 Corah. Mag. 
XI #11. 659 Those underground regions be affectioned. 

Affeotionel (4fe*kfan41), a. [f. Affection sb. 
4 -Aijl . Cf. rational .] Of or pertaining to the 
affections ; having affections. 

1899 T. I'arkkr Exfer. a* Minuter na The leading Re- 
formers are men of large intellect, of profound morality, 
earnest, affectional men. s86e F. Hall Ref at. Hindu Philo*. 
»a8 Affectional cognition is a property of the mind. 1864 
K. Sarcemt Peculiar 1. 65 The affectional part of his nature 
was touched. 

t Affrotionally, adv. Obs. (ill quotation ef- 
fect io natty.') Affectionately; earnestly. 

* *637 Balfour Ann. Si of. (1894) II. 83 That he eflertion- 
alty deall with the Frenchc Kinge, that the Scott* mcrchunu 
trading in France . . may haue free trade. 

Affftotionatfl (Afcrkjanct), a., formerly also 
/pie. [Latinized adaptation of Kr. affect ion nJ pple. 
and adj., on analogy of o/nJ, ornate, deter min^, 
determinate ; etc. See -atf.-. Parallel fonns are 
Affection -*d with the Eng. ppl. ending, and Af- 
fectionate!) with that ending added, as in nomi- 
nate , nominated \ separate, separated.] 

+1. -■ Pa. pple. ol Affection v. Cf. Er. affect ion nf 
Held in affection, beloved. Obs. rare. 

1494 Fadyam vii. 67s uBi 1) Another of the uffeccinnat ser- 
uantes of kyng I.owys . . and thus two .if the derust bcloucd 
seruantes. 

II. adj. Possessed of affect ion. Cf. Affectioned. 
+ 1. Mentally affected, disposed, inclined. Obs. 

1533 A nsw. to Poysoned Hi. Wk*. 1 557, 105V* 1 Hcarc 
howe Christen audience . . wer affcccionate to this ruerlast- 
ing liuely bred, a 1333 — Wks. 584 R.) The wille a* it hap- 
peth . . at the time to be well or euill affectionate. 1540 
WiiirTiNTON Tally's Offyces 111. 121 If we Khali be so affec- 
tionate that cucry man shall Kpoylc and rublie . . an other 
inan. 1837 Pemt. Coif. ix. 98a Thus stood Si. Paul affec- 
tionate unto the Corinthians. 

+ 2. Unduly affected, biased, prejudiced, partial. 
Obs. 

sflSD Palsos. 328/2 Upright, indifferent bytwenc party and 
party, and not affectionate. XM) 87 Fox k A .4 A/.865 b, J udgen 
not indifferent but very much affectionate against me. *589 
Hr. Coovr.% A dmou 129 It is but an affectionate mdgement of 
some, when they impute the onelic cause to be in bishops. 
i(bi Speed Hitt. Gt. Brit. vii. xliv. 358 Suhiect to the cen- 
sures of euery affectionate and malignant rv|iorier. 

1 3. Passionate, wilful, self-willed, headstrong, 
obstinate. Obs. 

*54 * Uimll tr. Em tut. A/ophth. <187*) 3s Affcccionate 
appetites, perturbyng and corrupt yng, the tranquililee of 
the mynde. igsB Hall Chnm. 118091 774 He . . was not 
pityfUl, and stode affectionate in his owne opinion. 1554 
Knox Faythfuti Adtnon. K iv, The vsuqicd gouernment 
of an affectionate wniiutu is a ruge without reason. 1800 
Holland Livy xxvi. it. 583/3 The inconsiderate wil* of rsish 
affectionate souldiours. 1706 Penn Tract* in Wks. I. 478 
'Hie affectionate Passions, and \oluntary Humilities, of a 
Sort of People, whose Judgment goes always in the rear of 
their Affections. 

t4. Eager, ambitious, earnest. Obs. 

*98 * Flosio, Zetatore -, a icalous affectionate man. 1803 
Bacon At fa. Learn. 11 . vii. | a <1873) I am . . zealous and 
affectionate to recede as little from antiquity. 1894 M arvkll 
Corr. Let. 9 Wk*. 1875 II. 19, 1 have an affectionate curiosity 
to know, xyog Stanhope Paraphr. 1 11. 494 No Man ia more 
affectionate in pressing a good Life than thia Apostle. 1799 
Johnson Sampler No. 87 Ft Their labours, howevei zealous 
or affectionate, are frequently useless. 

t5. Well affected, kindly inclined, favourable 
{to a proposal or thing). Obs. 

*843 State Pap. Hen. Vitl , 1. 754, 1 am thought affection- 
ate to these parties here, idea Bacon Hen. VII , 30 They 
h««E affectionate unto the quarrel! of Britain* 1847 May 
Him. Part. 11. vl 104 The Trained Bands were. . so affec- 
tionate to that cause. 178s Hunk Hitt. Eng. I. xv. 370 


Toutnay . . containing above sixty thousand Inhabitants 
w bower e affectionate to the French government, 
K.quasi>rA A well-affected person, a favourer, rare. 
spiff Eases Microcosm. IvL xss Men esteem him for this 
a MOknis affectionate, but they mistake him many times, 
for he does it but to be esteemed so. 

6« Of persons, animals : Having warm regard or 
love, loving, fond, tenderly-disposed. 

tpf Jamies VI in Ellis Orig. Lott. 1. 994 III. 99 Youre 
most loving and affectional brother and Cousin James R. 
x8ef Holland Plutarch '* Mar. Ded. 1 This genendl k>y of , 
affectionate and loyall subjects, tffag Shaks .Lear iv, vL 976 
Your (Wife, so 1 would say,) affectionate SeruanL Gonerill. 
ay 8# yunius Lett. xxxv. 154 Your subjects . . are affectionate 
enough to separate your person from your govemmenL 18x4 
South xv Roderick viii. wks. IX. 76 A gentle heart, a soul 
affectionate, A Joyous spirit Ail’d with generous thoughts. 
1879 Gko. Eliot Thao. Such vi. 1x9 An affectionate-hearted 
creature. 

0. Of things : Expressing or indicating love or 
affection ; tender. 

a 1988 Sidney <T.) Beholding this picture I know not with 
how affectionate countenance, but, I am sure, with a most 
affectionate mind, zffga Dimu Compt. Ambatt. 144 To 
present bin affectionateTommcndations unto her Majestic. 
1793 Dk Fok V’oy. round World (1840) 158 The affectionate 
carriage of this poor woman to her infant. 1798 Burke 
Snbt. 4 R. Wks. I. 916 The French and Italians moke use 
of these affectionate diminutives even more than we. ilS5 
Prescott Philip II, 1. iv. 74 Philip, taking an affectionate 
farewell . . took the road to Dover. 1878 Gko. Kmot Dan. 
tier. IV. IxiL 938 Babli, by which affectionate-sounding di- 
minutive is meant, etc. 

t Affretioiiftte, v. Obs. [f. Affectionate a., 
or latinized adaptation of Fr. affect i<mn-er on ana- 
logy of terminer , terminate , t lever, elevate, etc. Cf. 
Apfeotion v., the direct adoption of the Fr. word.] 

1. To have affection for, to regard with affection. 

c 1990 Ghkf.ne Friar Union (1630) 49, 1 will reply, which 

or to whom my selfe affectionate*. 1993 Tell- trot he'* N. 
Yr'x. Gift 30 If mens love he simplie good, women cannot 
but affectionate them. 16x3 Hkywood Foure P metises 1. 
223 Whom . . 1 do more affectionate. 1654 Ussiier Ann. 
vii. (1658)815 Honouring him that was dead, and greatly 
affect ionating the widow Agrippina. 

2. reft, [after Fr. s'affectionner d - s'attaeher.] 
To attach onself. 

1803 Fi.omio Montaigne 1. iv, Those who affectionate them, 
selves to Monkies, and little Dogges. x6eo Shklton Quixote 
IV. xix. 153 lie saw me, courted me, 1 gave ear to him, and 
. . I affectionatcd myself to him. 

+ Affextiosiatftd, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec.+-Ki> ;or 
rather f. Affection a r« a. after the appearance of the 
vb. lly-lorm of Affectionate ; cf. Affectioned.] 

1. Inclined or disposed ; with to, unto, favour- 
ably inclined, tenderly disposed, attached. 

1378 Florid Firste Frntex Ep. Ded. , Your Honours . . well 
favouring and nffei donated mind, both unto me. and all 
other. x6*o Shklton Quixote III. xviii. 119, 1 am somewhat 
affectionatcd to Poesy and to read good Poets. x6gs J. Rockkt 
Chr.Subj. (i6s8)iii. 21 Hee delights to see you . . so graciously 
affectionatcd as to pray for them. 1709 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 

1 1.679 No sort of persons were more entirely affectionated to 
his Majesty's government and family. 

2. Unduly inclined or biased ; swayed by affec- 
tion; partial. 

Hookf.r Gira Idas' t Hist. tret, in Holinsh . II. 134/2 
I11 deciding of nil mat ter* he was vpright and iust, being not 
affectionated nor . . corrupted for anic man* pleasure. X387 
Fleming Conti*. I lot tusked III. 309/1 Without reproch of 
being affectionated or corrupted. 

3. -- Affectionate 5, 6. 

1980 Sidnky Arcadia (1629) xo If he did but only repeate 
the lamentable, and truely affectionated speeches, itfoa 
Cavt. Smith Virginia (1699) 143 A vigilant and faithful! 
councellcr.ashee is an affectionated brother. 1631 in Hart. 
Mite. (Malh.) IV. 156 By her Majesty’s most affectionated 
and bound in all humble Duty, W. H. 

| Affeotionataly tafe kpmdtli), eulv. [f. Affeo- 
| TioNATR a. +-LY a .] In an affectionate manner, 
fl- With strong inclination ; eagerly, zealously, 
earnestly. Obs. 

1588 W. Avlrkix Combat of Contrar. B, Their beholders 
. . while they affectional lie gaze on their painted pride, doe 
lose the reason of men And become like stones. 1800 Hol- 
iasd A mm. Marceti. xv. iii. 3a A man at all times affection- 
ately given \twidum) to entertain the worst matter*. 17*3 
Blalkall Whs. I. 487, 1 can see no Reason why we may not 
as well use the Lord’s Prayer (provided that wedo it devoutly 
and utfcctionaicly) twice, thnee or oftener. 

1 2. With a biased or partizan spirit ; partially, 
interestedly. Obs. 

i8so Carlkton Jut isd. 14 Persecution began against them, 
that were called Albingenses! whose opinions are made 
halnous by some that write affectionately. 

3. With favourable disposition, kindly, lovingly, 
fondly. 

s6o8 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr, iil l 74 My lord Pandoras : honey- 
sweet lord . . commend* himselte most affectionately to you. 
k8xi Bible i These, ii.8 Being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were willing to haue imparted vnto you. (Wyclik We 
desiryng 30U with greet loue.] 1890 Fuller Pisgah Sight 
11. xiL 947 Strange, that strangers . . should so affectionately 
bemoan the dcaOi of a man no whit rebUv unto them. 1814 
Wordsworth Excursion v. 101 As a kJhg I* styled, when 
moat affectionately praised, The fatherotnis people. x8S3 
Lvtton My Novel iv. xvi. 190 Mrs. Riccabocca took her hus- 
band's proffered hand affectionately. 
AffaotionAttXIMI (&fe a kjon8tn£i). [f. Amo- 
t ion ate a. 4 -NEB8.] The quality of being affec- 
tionate ; passing from *. Earnestness, heartiness 


yionatb a. 4 -NEB8.] The quality of being affec- 
tionate ; passing from a. Earnestness, heartiness 


(in earlier use), to b. Kindness, loving disposition, 
fondness (in later use). 

1889 Honyman Surv. Napktati 11. 944 Pereons not equally 
allowed hy Christ to be in the ministry, may be equal m the 
manner of their utterance, seeming affectionateneas . . earnest 
manner of application. ims-Iv Lett. Min Talbot, etc. (x8o8» 
983 A fair-dealing kind of affectionateness, ready to encourage 
and acknowledge Us liking of all amiable peoples x8n8 Mitn 
Mitvord Our Pillage it. ( 1863) 453 The generosity and affec- 
tionateness of the motive, slay Hare Queue* at Truth 
(1859) 3x5 The strong affectionateneas of womanhood. t%8 
Thackeray Virginian 9 it 19 The affect ionatcocss of the 
present greeting. 1877 Moelby Univ. Serm. ix. aot The 
affectionateness of beseeching looks and supplicating voices. 

AAotioMd (fifekjand), ppl. a. (f. Affection 
sb. 4 - kd 54 ; probably imitated from let. affect iotmf 
See also Affectionate a ., a latinized form of the 
same woid ; and cf. the senses of both.] 

1 . Disposed, inclined (in any way), arch, 
c ing H armfield Divorce Hen . VIJJ (1878) 99 Reasons 
whienmay seem sufficient to any indifferent affectioned man. 
1961 T. N [orton] tr. Calvin's I net it . 11. 109 So affectioned and 
minded by the direction of the spirit that they desire to obey 
God a ifBi Campion Hist . I ret . xt . ix. xxo They sate upon 
him diversely affectioned 16x1 Bible Rom. xii. xo Bee kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly lone. 1831 B. W erbk 
Quietness * (1637) 107 To be affectioned to love one another. 
i88x N. T. (Revised) Rom. xii. xo 11 c tenderly affectioned 
one to another. 

f2. Swayed by the affections; biased, partial. Obs. 
*5*9 Puttkniiam Eng. Poeeir 11860) x66 Such manner of 
forrame and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned 
f3. Passionate, wilful; sell-willed, obstinate. Obs. 
1389 Bentley A/onum. Mat rone* il 177 No teores can stale 
him from hi* affectioned tyrannic. s8oi Shaks. Tutei. A'. 11. 
iii. 160 An affection'd Awe, that can* State without booke, 
and vtters it by great swarths. 

+ 4- Eager, ambitious; zealous. Obs. 

1334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. At. A uret. G vij b, Theme fathers 
that ar so cxtrently affectioned, to haue theyr chyhlren to 
begynne as olde men. 1987 in Strypc's Ann. Ref. 1. (1709) 
503 To destroye all suche os be affectioned, or make dainie 
to the name kingdoms. x8m H art A rraign of Urine* Ded., 
Great Princes have bcene affectioned favourer* of Physicke 
and Phyutian*. 

f6. well affected, kindly disposed. Obs. 

1339 Bible (’ Great') x 'I bees. ii. 8 A* a no rsse cherysiJicth 
her chyldren, so were wc aflcccyoiu-d towardc you. x6oi 
W. T. tr. Ld. R iiuy’s Ctv. t one id. 7 Hid citizens, being in- 
clined and affectioned to the French, were much displeased. 
1840 F ullen Abel Red fa., Luther 11867) 1. 57 He wo* very 
lovingly affectioned towards his children. 

+6. Loving, loud ; affectionate (in mod. sense). Obs. 
1378 N.T. (Genev.i Matt. Argt., I’o forsake the world . . and 
with most affectioned hearts embrace this incomparable 
treasure freely offred vnto vs. 

Affeotionlesi iMe-kJanlts ),«./«/. [f. Affec- 
tion sb. 4 -LKhS.] \\ ithout affection ; in the tjuot. 
without bias, unbiased, passionless. 

*998 Syiaksii.k Ihibar/as <1608) 576 Upon the Law tby 
Judgements alwuycs. ground And not on man; for that 11 
affectionless. 

t Affe'Ctioua, a. Obs. [f. Affection on ana- 
logy 01 cant tost, cautious , action, actions, etc. : see 
-jol’h. The etymological form is Affectuoub, q.v.] 
* Affectionate ; tamest, cordial, loving. 

138s Marrkck Bk. of Notes 845 True prayer in an earnest 
and affeUiouK communication ol the heart with God. .807 
Jtag . of Nero (N.) A fare-well kince, Kisne of true kindnesse 
and aflectious love. 1773 Asii, Af) rations (not used). 

t Affe ' ctionslj, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -LT 2 .] 
« Affectionately, Affectuously ; earnestly, 
coidially, kindly. 

1430 Lyixl, Chrou. Troy in. xxii, *J bcyr glndncsBe when he 
hath perceytted Spake vnto theim full aflectiously. 1733 
Johnson, Aflectiously. in an uffccting manner. Diet. 

Affective (fclektiv), a. [a. Ft. affect if, -ive, ad. 
med. L. affect nits ; f. affect - ppl. stem of affic-Prc : 
see Affect v* and -jve.] 
fl. Earnest, zealous. Obs. rare. 

1949 Coutpl. Sudl. 14B Throuclil ane affectyue loue that 
there prince he* touart them. 
t2. Affectionate, loving. Obs. rare. 

1896 Bp. IIai.i. Breathings of Devout .SVf// <1851) 158 Cast 
me off with scorn, for costing any aflecthc glances upon so 
base a rivaL 

+ 3. Existing in feeling or disposition, as dis- 
tinguished fiom external manifestation. Obs. rare. 

1833 T. Adam* / .1/. 2 Prt. ii. 1 (1865) 923 This world Cod 
loved, affective bcloic all time, effective in time. 
t4. Of affectation ; artificially assumed. Obs. rare. 
1841 Bratmwait Eng. Gent. 4 That which is most native 
nnd least affective deserves choisest acceptance, 
f 6. Having the quality of affecting; tending to 
affect or influence ; influential, operative. Obs. 

1636 Traps Exp. Matt. vii. 90(1868) 139/1 Knowledge, not 
apprehensive only, but affective too. 1898 Lively Oracle* 
vlfl. (49, 3x8 Other manner of impression*, more affective 
and more lasting then bare reading will leave, 
f 0 . Having the quality ol influencing the emo- 
tions; affecting. Oos. 

X694 Whitlock Monster* of Eng. 595 (T.) By affective medi- 
tations to view, as re-acted, die tragedy of this day (Good 
Friday). 1713 Burnet HUt. own ’Times fa} He was a 
judidout preacher, more instructive than affective* 

7. Of or pertaining to the affections or emotions ; 
emotional. 

1603 Bp. Hall Serm. Wks. V. 138 This monosyllable (heart) 
. . comprises all that intellective and affective world, which 
concerned) man;, .when God says, The heart is deceitful. 



APnOTTTOLT. 


ATreAHGB* 


he nt-tans the Understanding, Will, Affections are deceitftiL 
ste Kabdy Serm. xHi. (1865) a66/a Pride., as well iu the 
intellectual as in the affective faculty, ttftg Lecky Ration- 
odism (1878) 1. 391 Act upon and develops the affective or 
emo tio n a l aide of human nature. iM Mauosley Physiol. 
Mind L 36 The affective functions of the bruin . . are the 
foundations of the emotions, and impulses, 
iftottvjiy (ifekttvli), adv. [f. prec. 4- -LY 2.] 
In an affective manner, 
fl. In respect to inward disposition. 0&r. 

1849 Hoax NTs Clovis BM Introd. Iii 53 In some sense God 
cannot repent, vi*. Affectively, in respect of his essence. 

+ 2. In a manner that influences conduct, etc. Obs. 
1634 Taarr £.r/, Phil. iii. to (1863) 609/1 And may know 
him . . not apprehensively only, but affectively. 

8. As regards the affections ; emotionally, 
ibf* A. P. Fosbrs Nietos Creed The highest happiness 
consists intellectually in the sight of God, and affectively in 
the adherence of the will to the Supreme WilL 
t AjRroUar. adv. Obs. [f. Affect a. + -ly 2.] m 
Affectedly (? earnestly, or pretendedly). 

stfat Be. Hall Hon. of Alaried CUrgie 1. ix. 750 He, being 
suspected of Priscillianisme, wrote affectly against that 
heresie, — at last, foulely fell to that which he disclaimed. 

AfFeotor, variant of Affeotkr. 
tlffe otul, a. 06 s . [a. OFr. affectuel , f. L. 
■§ 0 §stus\ see Affkot sb. and -al?. Cf. effectual, 
Ariaruous, Affective, Affectionate.] 

L Earnest, ardent, eager, hearty. 

1483 C ax ton Gold. Leg. 389/a God hath beholden your 
affectue! deuocyon fro heuen. 135a Hulokt Abctdanum. 


1. With eager desire, earnestly. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour fid b, Moche affectually 1 praye 
ow as my right dere daughters. 1495 Caxton Vitas Pair. 
W. dc Worde) 11. 184 b/x Some folke . . prayer 
laves duryng affectually that he wolde dclyuer 


Veer. t Eng. Hi*. II. 68 Which affesbh 
of Enghuide. uae Hakluyt Voy. II, 
affable the itpsuw and for to abash 
they ceased not *0 shoot great artillery. 


Affectuall desyres, A mhiciour preset. sg8i K irn k Farewell 
to Milit. Pro/. (1846) 169 With affectuall and manifest argu- 
mentes to perswaoe her. 


8 . Of or pertaining to the affections or emotions. 

<604 T. W sight Pamons 0/ Mind v. 1 3. 175 Reasonable 
persuasions resemble words, affectuall passions ore compared 
to deeds. 

8. -Affective 3. 

a ite T. Adams IVks. 186a I. S05 (D.) Lust not only effec- 
tual, but actual is dispensed with. 

t AffootlUhlly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 4 - -ly 2 .] « 
Affectionately. 


184 b/x Some folke . . prayed hym thre 
lually that he wolde delyuer . . the poorc 


1909 Fisiikr in fVks. 1876, 303, I pray you al nowe 
illy to praye, and for her . . to say one Pater-Nostcr. 


oaves duryng uffectually that he wolde delyuer . . the poorc 

3 ke. 1909 Fisiikr in fvkt. 1876, 303, I pray you al nowe 
rectualTy to praye, and for her . . to say one Pater-Nostcr. 
2. Lovingly, fondly; affectionately (in mod. sense). 
1447 Bokenham J.yvys ofSeyntys <1835) 33, I love my wyf 
as affectually . . as any man dothe his. 1x530 Ld. Rkrnkkb 
Arthur (1814191 Whan Arthur was within the tente wyth 
the ladycb, who affectually licheldc him. 

t Affeotno’ffity. obs .- 9 [a. Fr. affectuositl , ad. 
med. L. affectudsitas , n. of quality, 7. affectubsus : 
see next.] 'Affection* Bailey. 'Passionateness* J, 
t Affe'CtUOU, a. Obs. fa. Fr. affectueux (14th 
c.), ad. I-. offer tubs -us, f. affectus : see Affect sb.] 
Full of affection or ‘affect.’ 

1. Earnest in feeling or desire ; eager, ardent, hearty. 

1494 Fabyan VI. dxxxv. 184 He was affectuse in his desyre. 
1519 Sir T. Bolkyn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 53 1. 147 As liarty 
and affectuous recomrnendacknis from your Grace, c dd 
Hr. Hall {title) The great mystery of godliness laid forth by 
way of affectuous and feeling meditation. 

2. Well disposed ; loving, affectionate, tender. 
1460 Catgravb Ckron. 139 That same Gilbert was ryth 
affectuous vnto the Heremites of Seynt Austin. 1575 Paintkk 
Pal. Pleas. I. ao6 Mine affectuous accentes, my sorowful 
words, and feruent sighes. 

8. Emotional ; moving the emotions. 

1674 P la word Skill if Mustek 1. xi. 39 In some kind of 
Mustek less Passionate and Affectuous . . Points of Division 
may be used. 

4. Influential, effective, successful, rare. 

1674 Plavpord Skill ef Mustek 1. xi. 43* 1 have (bund it to 
be a more affectuous way to Tune the Voice. 

+ AJKrctuouffly, adv. Obs , [f. prec. + -ly2.] 
In an ‘affectuous* manner. 

1. With earnest feeling or desire (see Affect sb .) ; 
earnestly, ardently, eagerly. 

S4gp Q. Margaret in Four Cent. Eng. Lettii 88x> 8 Praye 
you right affectuously, that, at reverence of us, ye will have 
oure said squire. 1494 Fabyan v. xcvii. 71 Both she and 
Seynt Retnigeui prayed so affectuously thst the childe 
was raatoryd. 153* Hulokt Abcedarium, Affect uouslye, or 
ardentlye. A aide. 1369 T. N kwton Cicero de Senect. 53 b, 
Neyther affectuously to be desired, nor without cause to be 
lefte and forsaken. 1643 in Harrington’s Nngx Ant if. 79 
Most affectuoualye beseeching your Grace 
2. With favourable m loving feeling; affection- 
ately (in mod. sense) ; kindly, lovingly, tenderly. 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys 9/ Seyntys (1835) 51 Lords thou 
knowyst how affscteuously I hym now love and evere have 
do. 14B1 Earl Worckstcr Tally an Frondtkip iv. 10 We 
should love our trend as affectuously as our self. C1330 Ld. 
Berners Arthur ix 8x4) 91 All other ladyes and damoysellea 
affectuously beheld hym. M49 Covkrdalx Erasm. Parafkr. 
Phil. L 7 My minde is so affectuously sat towards you. 

+ Affeg* Dl4, v. Obs. [a. OFr. afobli-er (also 
afebl-ir), f.dto +/ebli-er to weaken, f. fieble, now 
foible, Feeble.] To weaken, enfeeble. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Metam. xn. jdv, Thou hast this days 


t AffM-blad, ft>l. a. Ots. [f.prec. +•«>.] Weak- 
enetl, enfeebled. 

iffH; Harrison Deter. Sag. u iu xxiii 348 Strengthen- 
ing the affeebled members. 

tAffta’blilh, v. Obs. rare. [f. OFr. a/ebliss-, 
extended stem of afeblir (mod. ®ffmbtir)i see Af- 
FEEULE. Cf. Feeblihh v .1 A by* form of Affeeele. 

14B9 Caxton G. de la Tourn iij b, wyn taken ouer mesure 
..affeblyrnhed the braync. 

Afftir (fitlevi), v. Also 5 affere, 6 after. 7 af- 
tear. [a. QP'T.afeursr p affct 4 rs-/(Ang]o-¥r.a/ere-r, 
affere-r\ earlier a/orer (Sp. ajorar) —late L affh 
rtUre to fix the price, or market- value, f. ad to + 
forum market, in late 1- also * market-price.’] 

1. To fix or settle the amount ol an amercement, 
to assess ; to induce to a fair or equitable amount. 

1467 Ordin. IVorc. in E. /•. Gilds 905 Affurers of good 
name and fame . . to assesse and affurc all such ameremments. 
tss6 Modus teuendi Cur. Baron um <Pyua n» Ci, Chose ii. 
ip. or UIL offerers to offer the court. 1313 Fitshkmbrrt 
Surveying ax (See Akkkkhok). 1381 Lamhahdk Firm, iv. 
xvL 1x60a) 541 By the great Charter that Amercement and 
summe of money, which he is lu pay . . ought to be assessed 
& affeered by the good and lawful men of the neighbourhood. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 13 The amerciament of every Juror 
shall tie affeered according to his offence. 1738 Hist. View 
Cri. Excheif. iii, They used likewise to affcrc, or bring in 
their own Assessments, just as the Freemen in a Court-Baron 
do affere the assessments of thohe who arc absent. 
Dlackbtonk i omm. IV. iv. xxix. 379 Amercements imposed 
by the superior courts on their own officers and ministers 
were affeered by the judges themselves. 

2. fig- To settle, confirm. 

c 1440 Partonv/e 3138 The bisshope he gan his tale su bully 
All affere and seyde. 1603 Shank. Mach. iv. iii. 34 Great 
Tyrrany, lay thou thy basis sure, For goodnesse dare not 
check thee! wear thou thy wrongs, The Title, is affear’d. 

tAff88Taa08. Obs. [prob. a. Anglo- Fr. 'offer- 
attce , f. offerer', see Apfkkb and -ance.) The act 
or process of affeering ; assessment. 

riA]a A/S. Poll of York Mercer? Most, so-u Hen. V /, 
Rcc".- -of diverse persones that wer aner>’d in ye tyme of 
Robert of 3arow~& hafe noght payde thaire afleraunce. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 13 But if a towue be amerced . . the 
affeerancc shall be general L 

AJfeering (Afl» rio), vbl.sb. [f. Affekr 4- -inq 1 .] 
The settling of amercements or fines. 

1738 Hist. View Crt. Exckty. v. 81 They were not worth 
the Affeering. 

▲ffoermont (in ' jm5nt). [f. Apfeek 4- -rent.] 
The action of affeering or assessing. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 13 The amerciincnt is the act of the 
Court, & the afleerement the act of the Jury. 1738 Hist. 
View Crt. Excheq. iii 39 They assessed the Escuagc, which 
was the Nature of an Affcrainent of a Sum of money. 1768 
Blackhtonk Comm. IV. iv. xxix. 379 By the assessment or 
affeerment of the coroner. 

AfFeeror (afl«*iai). Also 5 affurer, 6*7 af- 
ferour, 7 affeursr. [a. OFr. affeureur, aforcur 
(Anglo-Fr. 'offer eur, -our ) late L. affordtbr-cm, 
n. of agent f. affora-re : see Affkeh.J He that 
affceis. 

1467 Ordin. Wore, in E. E. Gilds 39s Affurers of good name. 
1 an Fitxherdkrt Surveying si The othe of anerourc : I 
shall truely affere this court, and highe no man for no hale, 
ne lowe no man for no loue, but to Kite euery man truely 
after the quantile of his trespace. 1613 Man wood Lawos qf 
Forest xxv. 1 1. asa/a They shal be amerced and their amerce- 
ment shall be affcared by aflearera there. 1641 Termes de 
la Ley 13 Affeerors are such as be appointed in Court leets, 
Ac. to mulct such as have committed any fault which is 
arbitrably punishable, & for which no expresse penalty is 
prescribed by Statute. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. IV. 373 
This method, of liquidating the amercement to a precise 
sum, is usually done in the court -leet and court-baron by 
affeerors, or jurors sworn to afieere, that is, tax and moderate, 
the general amercement according to the particular circum- 
stances of the offence and the offender. 

t Affair, Affere, v. north, dial. [a. OFr. afer-ir, 
offer -ir. to belong, pertain ; impers. afiert it be- 
longs, behoves ; (Pr. offer ir ) late L. 'afferlre, 
f. ad to 4- fieri re to strike, fig. to reach, affect. 
Though common in Anglo-Fr., aferir * cents to have 
been adopted only in north. Eng. and Sc., where it 
is retained, csn. in Sc. law, to thepresent day, and 
usually spelt Efpeir.] impers. To fall by right, 
appertain, become, be proper or meet. 

1 378 Barbour Bruce 1. x6a, I sail . . Hold It, as It afferia 
to lang. c togs Merlin 135 And dida hym grate honour as 
affiered to so high a man. 1470 Harding Ckron. xciij, As to 
suche a prince of nature should affere. 13x3 Douglas Eneis 
v. iii 54 To turn agane, as thaim afferis. 133a Lvndesay 
Drome (1866) S79 Sum swvft, sum slaw, as to there lcynde 
afferis. 1609 Skxnb Reg. Maf.vi He salbe punissed conforme 
to the maner & quan title 01 the crime, as affeires of Law. 

t AffWWM(4n*Tiq),///A&‘. ;also6aflblra&d, 
7. efllslrlng. Tpr, pple. ot Affeib w ] Properly 


It, Feeble.] To weaken, enfeeble, 
s Caxton Ovids Metam. xn. shr, Thou hast this days 
aoch grevyd end affeebled nut peple. cutttr. Polyd. 
. t Eng. Mist. II. 68 Which affeebled no Us the ffiree 


used in 

tgMSn 
thewrir. 
not (take 


7- effBlrlng. [pr. pple. ot Affeib */.] Properly 
pertaining, appropriate, meet, proportionate. (Still 
* in Scotl. : see Effbibino.) 

Stkwart Cron. Scotl. III. 374 Artaljerie afleirand for 
lir. sAs Act of Connell (Wodr. II. 3x8) 8uch si will 
ike the Test) that these he put under caution under 
rams cffeLring to their condition and rank. iSeoJM 


he Test] that these be put 1 

S not sums cffeLring to their condition and rank. sBooMod. 
c. (Tamirson h.v.) ‘ It’s no sae ill, affeiring ta* 
tAffrllOWShip, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [formed on 
Fellowship sb. apparently in imitation of ae-eom- 
pany . ] To be in fellowship with, to accompany. 
1339 Homilies u (1859) 92 Sicknesses and psinfhl djsessea 


Hakluyt Vsy. II. l 88 For cost to 
and for to abash ns . . day and night 


..use commonly to came to sick men before death, or nt the 
lenstsccotnpony or offello wahip death, whensoever it cometh. 
Attend, obs. variant 01 Offend. 


Affbr(e, obs. form of Apfaib. 
t Afffcmt, PPl. a. and sb. Obs. [a. I 
ant, affront, falling by right, appropi 
portlonable ; pr. pule, of affrir : see A; 


tuft, palling by ngnt, i^ertai 
prlatc : see also Affeihino. 


OFr. afflr- 
irinte pro- 
FFEIR.J 

L-Cii 1 . 


appropriate : see also Affeihino. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Metam. xv. iv, It Is not afferent that 
man shall sloe another beestc for to fede withal his body. 

B. sb. Portion properly falling to olfe, snare, 
proportion. (Cf. OFr. a I'affrant, a son affront, 
proportionally.) 

f 1400 MS. BodL 346 fHalliw.) Thei have a kmgere tayl 
than the hert, and also he hath more grere to his affereunt 
than the hert. 1493 lik. Noblesse 43 The habondaunce of 
noble men of chevalrie, passing alls othir landes, after the 
quautlte and affereunt or youre roiaume. 

Affere, obs. form 01 Affkkh v. and Affeib v. 

Afferent (orfdrgnt), a. [ad. J.. offer ent-em pr. 
pple. of offeree to bring to ; f. af- - eul - to 4- fern 
to bear.] Bringing or conducting inwards or 
towards. Chiefly in rhys. as afferent ntrvcs, vessels. 


to bear.] Bringing or conducting inwards or 
towards. Chiefly in rhys. as afferent ntrvcs, vessels. 

1839 Aj Todd Cytl Anal. 4 Pkys. 111 . 646/e The former 
are 1 ailed efferent, the latter afferent fibres. 1843 Todd ft 
Bowman Pkys. A nat. 1 1 . 374 These vessels being styled afferent 
os they enter the gland, and efferent as they leave it. s88o H. 


Kpkmckh in Macm. Mag. 1. 995 An impression on the end of 
an afferent nerve is conveyed to some ganglionic centre, and 
is thence usually reflected along an efferent nerve to one or 
more muscles which it reuses to contract. 1I70 Rolllsion 
A aim. Life 5a One of the afferent pulmonary veins. 
Affermo, -ly, obs. form ot Affihm, -i.y. 
f Affrxrft. v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. off err, early form 
of Afar adv. j reft. To remove, go to distance. 
(Fr. s'Jtoigner?) 

c 13B0 Sir Ferumb. 5565 After hem prikede duk Rolant, ft 
Olyuer his felawe ; Ac or jny afferrede hem o)t myche pen 
Mo ban an .C. of he hehemen Hud hy tweyne a-slawe. 

+ Affft’Sftdf PPl- a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 1 
(written afi) 4- Feeze, or perh.'pa pple. ot Feiee 
with A parti de • y-.J Sotml, alarmed, perturbed. 

1614 W. Brownr Ske/k. Pi/e Wks. 177a, 35 She for a while 
was full sore uffesed. 

U^UfettllOfO (nffe ttw.ff'w), a. Mus. [It. « with 
feeling, affecting.] With feeling; a direction placed 
over a single passage, or at the commencement of 
a movement, ‘ in which case a somewhat slow tune 
is intended.' Grove. Hence fig. as sb. 

1796 Hurkk Regie . Peace i. Wks. VIII. 139 The tender, 
soothing strains, in the affeftuoso of humanity. 

Afianoe (ifei-ins). Forma : 4 afjr-, 4-6 affl- 
aunoe, 5 ally ansa, 5-6 affyaunoa, 4- afflanoa. [a. 
OFr. a fiance, n. of action f. offer to trust : see Affy.] 
1. r rhe action of confiding, or fact of having 
faith, in a person, quality, etc. ; faith, trust. Const. 
im, rarely ots {subord. cl., upon, to, unto, obs.) 

1530 R. Bsunnk Ckron. 87 pat ha so suld pe barons hod 
affiance, c 1340 Goto. 4 Gr. Ant. 64a All* his afyaunce vpon 
folds watt in pc fyue wound* j put cryst kap on pe croys. 
1479 Bk. Noblesse K 1860)41 Thai ever we shulde pul afflaunce 
and trust to the Franshe partie. 1349 Covkrdalb Erasm. 
Varapkr. Heb. xL 94 Puttyns his aflyaunce in God. tin 
Hr. Hall Hard Texts 1115 Repose the whole affiance of 
your hearts unon me. 174s Richardson Pamela (18041 1. 
104 How well I did to put my affiance in his goodness. 1839 
Tknnvson Elaine 1348 My Lancelot, thou in whom 1 have 
Most love and most affiance. xB6s Trench Miracles Introd. 
93 A true affiance on Him who is the Giver of this faith. 

+ 3. Confidence generally; assurance. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 Who is be that is not revysshid 
to no|x* of sffy ounce? 1348 Udali, etc. Erastn. Paraphr. 
John ix. 34 The Phariseis beyng sore prouoked with the 
beggars great aflyaunce, made no aunswere. sjpi TronbL 
Raigne of A*. John 11. (1611) 99 There's no affiance after 

K riurie. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 9 Pet. ii. b (18651 943/1 A bra- 
in in affiance of this truth ventured to forsake his country. 
1733 Richardson Grandlson (tjSi) I. xxxix. 989 My prayers 
. .nave not that affiance with them that they uwd to be 
attended with. 

8. The pledging of faith ; solemn engagement ; 
esp. the plighting of troth between two persons in 
marriage, a marriage contract. 

S489CAXT0N Faytes of A rtnes iv. iv. 938 Not sayeng trouthe 
af hys promesse and affyaunce made. 1308 Pkrkins Profit. 
Bk. v. 1 44s (*643) 191 Endowment ought to bee made imme- 
diately after affiance made betwixt them at the Church doore. 


them. 1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 90 The affiance is com- 
pleated by a prayer, flop Tomlins Law Diet., Affiance , 
the plighting of troth between a man and a woman, upon 
agreement or marriage. 

f4. Hence fig. Intimate relationship, affinity. Obs. 


that did alwales loue the King* As beau-. ^fo affiance to 
his countrey. 

kfflaaae (Ubifois), v.\ also 6 affyaonM, ftA< 
t »uno0. [a. OFr. afiance-r, f. a fiance \ see me.] 

I To promise (anything) solemnly, to pledge, 
igs} Skelton Carl Lateral 54s Affyaunsynge her mym 
hole assurennee. 


;) solemnly, to pledge. 
54S Affyaunsynge her myne 


2. esp. To promise solemnly in marriage; to 
betroth, to engage. Commonly in the passive. 
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Fnrdt* of Furious n. *H. si® Aftrethat he (the Priesie] 
affiauncsth them both with one ring**, idn Shako. Mens, 
for M. v. i. H7, I in affianred ihii mens wife, u strongly 
As words could moke vp vowea. sfiey Lisemdor A O ov. 
87 Argirc . . determined to affiance her selfe onto him. *7«8 
Robertson f Am. f', III. X. eroToaffianas their yoangQueen 
to hie eon the Dauphin. 1847 Dmraili Tmncrod vi. tii 
41871 • 45a Toncrcd was affianced to the daughter of Bcsao. 
AfllBOlA (ifci inst), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -xnj 
1 . Promised in marriage ; betrothed, engaged, 
sfllo Baret A Ivearie A aoo Affiaunred and protnysed in 
mariage, Desponsatus. sMg Carlyle Fredk. Gt. If. vm. 


mariage, Despqnsatn r. iMi CaHYU Fredk. Gt. If. vm. 
iii. \ 1$ And Wilhelinina is the affianced Bride of Friedrich 
of IJaireuth. 

+ 2 . Hence fig. Closely related ; akin. Obs. rare. 
1607 ToraiLL Four-footed JWr/r (1673)7 Vet ia their head 
and tip of their tail yellow, ao that the Martina before men- 
tioned, aeem to be affianced to these. 

1 3 . Assured by pledge or promise. Obs. 

17*3 Pore Odyssey l xfa Stronger I whoe'er thou art, se- 
curely rest, Aflianc d in my faith, 
t Af&'anoor. Obs.— [f. Affiaho* v. + -iai.] 
One who makes a contract of marriage between 
two persons. 

>731 in Johnson [m a * Diet.' word). 

Afltaoi&g (ftfai'ftnsiq), vbl sb. [f. A r fiance v. 
+ -(No *.] An engaging in marriage ; a betrothing, 
ttfiy Mimsmku. An Affiancing or betroathing. 1880 Howell, 
An Affiancing, Fianraiilst. 1788 in JohnsonXbs 'Diet. * word]. 
Aflhllt (ifoi int). [a.Tr. affiant ', earlier afiant, 
pr. ppie. of afier : see Afft.] One who makes aa 
affidavit ; a deponent. (Only used in U. S.) 
dp Durrill Lam Diet. (U.S.). x88e An Amor. Dopes. 

in Standard 1 5 Apr. e/3 Affiant also states that said 

made habitual and frightful use, in his practice, of the poi- 
sonous drug aforesaid. 

t Afl'Utly, adv. Obs. rare [f. Affiant 
( in sense of giving faith, trusting) - p-ly 2 .] With 
trust, confidently. 

<r 184s Bi*. Montagu Acts A Mon. 543 We may chose 
whether we will affiantly beleeve any thing that U not written, 
t Affl oh(8, v. Obs . ; also 4 affitoh, 5 affioohe, 
•yohs. [a. Fr. affiche-r , OFr. aficker , afechier , 
cogn. w. Fr. ajicar, afiauar , Sp. afijar, It. affucare, 
for the origin of which Dies assumes a late L. 
+affigic&rc, £ ad to + *figicdre. deriv. form of 


ffgfre to fix ; cf. fodirt , fodicare , pendfre , pendi - 
cjre, whence Fr. pencherA To fix to, affix. 

idaWvcupainiigixviU. x6 The platis of gold, the whiche 
he nadde affitchfala. 1393 Gowks Con/. 11. ait Right only 
for the coveitiae Of that they sen a womraan riche. Ther 
wol they alleher loueaffichcu 11430 Merlin 117 He amcchad 
liym ao in the sturopea that the hone bakke bente. 

tAflotiidotUI, a. Obs .- 9 [f. L. afficlici-us 
annexed, f. affUt- ppl. stem of affing-tre to add to 
by inventing : see -rvioua.] * Feigned or counter- 
feit.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
t Affidft*tio&, Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med. L. off T- 
ddlidn-e/n, f. affidd-re : see Affidavit and -tion.] 
A solemn promise of fidelity. 

1813 Daniil Hist. Eng. 6a The Emprnaaa swore, and made 
affidation to the Legal .. The same oath and affiliation tooko 
likewise her brother. 1733 in Johnson. 
t Affld&*tur*. Obs — [ad. med. L. affiddtura, 
f. affiddn : see Affidavit and -uni.] ‘Mutual 
contract.' Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 

Affidavit (sefid/1-vit). Law . [late and med. L. 
affidavit * has stated on faith or oath, perf. t. of 
affiddre, used for fidttn ddre : see Affy.] A state- 
ment made in writing, confirmed by the maker's oath, 
and intended to housed as judicial proof. (In legal 
phrase the deponent swears an affidavit, the judge 
takes it ; but in popular usage the deponent tnakes 
or takes it.) 

tin Malynks Anc. Law* Merck, wt Which by Affidauit 
must be certified, a 18*7 Rasrow Serm. (18x0) 1. 9 An illus- 
trious affidavit of God s wonderful propensity to bless and 
save mankind. 1739 Smollett Qntx. («8oi) IV. 6o, I will 
make affidavit, that 1 have really and truly returned, and 
repaid the sum borrowed. 1833 EncycL Brit. II. aoo Justices 
are permitted to take affidavits in any matter by declaration. 
■87a Thackeray Chrutm. Bk. 100 Of this 1 am ready to 
take an affidavit any day. [x86o Hotten Slang Diet. s,v. 
Davy, 'On m ydssvy,' on my affidavit, of which it is a vulgar 
corruption.] 

Comb, or Aitrib. 

dll Butlkr listdikr. ml L 485 Held up his Affidavit Hand. 
As if h’ had been to be arraign’d. 1808 Bentham Scotch 
Ref. 93 The favourite sort of evidence already mentioned— 
affidavit evidence. Ibid, si The affidavit-maker (deponent) 
remaining subject to examination. 

AffiecL (Afei*d), ppl. a. arch. [f. Affy v. + -*D.] 
Affianced, betrothed. Also Jig. 


c 1900 Partenay 3087 In noble Bretaln gan ha to mary, 
Affyed and aured to a fret lady. 1336 SraNssa F. Q. iv. vui. 


to God. ■ 

+ A Obi. rarer 1 , [f. Afft v. 4- dll.] One 
who tvlgfe or confides. 

•s 84s Bk Montagu Acts* Mom . 004 He baptiaoth some- 
vhm some, such as ba his Believers and Affiant in him. 

fAflle, t Obs. 4 6 ; also aflle* nftylv. [a. 
OF r. o/f/r-r late L.affTld-re, f.afi ~ad- to + fill-urn 
a thread, also (ia late L.) the edge of a cutting in- 


rt h u n ertl .l To file down, polkh, sharpen, lit. and 
Jtf* (Cf. Fr. affiler la langue.) 

.ripfCsAOCu Pro/, yre He moste prache, and wel affylahis 
tnuge. To Wynne silver(r.r.a 61 e, affyleL saeaGowanCm^ I L 
ttgafaraury, which was all affiled, lhis cow to stele he came 
dSStuised. 1483 Caxton Chao. Gt. (1880) 167 A grete axe of 
l|tt Steele bended and affirted that there was noo side but It 
Sifted, ctgoo ComOL o/tkem to lato maryed (x 86a 1 3 AH 
yUM lovers shotde them so affyle, l*hat they love treweiy. 
AfllUblffi (Afi'liAbT), a. [f. L. afflli* (stem of 
dfiliare : see Affiliatx)^ -ablb ; as if ad. L. 
*< effUi&bilis .] Capable of being affiliated on, or 
causally traced to. Const, on, upon. 

tSSs H. SriMcei First Print, it. vuL (89 (1875) *07 Geo- 
logical procesa— which these marine currents affect, are 
affiliable upon the force which the sun radiates. Ibid. n. viiL 
1 67 (1875) soa Due to forces affiliable on tlse like or unlike 
forcraprevioualy existing. 

Affiliate (ifi-liirit), v. [f. L. affVidt ppl. stem 


of afftiid-re to adopt ; i.af ^ad- to+ fili-us a son ; 
app.in imitation of mod. Fr. affilier (ad. affiliSre ).] 

I. Of adopting into the position of a child. 

1 . To adopt as a child: bat always fig. of a 
parent institution adopting or attaching otheiv 
to itself os branches, or of a society adopting a 
member. 

<797 W. Taylob In Monthly Rest. XXIII. 330 The sophists 
of rebellion . . affiliated an antient sect, the machinations of 
which formed the secrets of the arrera or occult lodges of 
free masonry. x36o Times so Nov, 6/3 Why does not the 
great firm . . affiliate provincial tan-yards T 

2 . To attach a smaller institution to, or connect 
it with, a larger one as a branch thereof ; to unite 
or attach a member formally to a society. Const. 
to, with, according as the idea of filial union, or 
connexion, is thought of. 

1781 Smollett Gil Bias 1. i. (RoutU 171 The very sharpers 
with whom I had been affiliated at Toledo. 1794 W. Burke 
in Barkis Ms. 184a VII. 318 The great patriarchal 
jacobiniere of Paris, to which they were (to use their own 
term) affiliated. 1880 M. L. Mkason in Macm. Mag. aa6 
Ampleforth has only been affiliated to the London University 
during the last four years, 
b. refi. 

x866 Sped. 1 Dec. 1330 That colleges . . be allowed to affili- 
ate themselves to the University of Oxford. 

o. intr. (red. pron. omitted.) To connect or asso- 
ciate oneself with ; to rank oneself under the 
banners of. 

x 860 Times 98 Nov. 10/1 The party in the South that 
affiliates with the Republicans. 1879T0UROEK Foots Errand 
xxl 125 To affiliate somewhat coolly with the party of re- 
construction. 

II. Of imputing or fixing as the child. 

3 . Lav/. To fix the paternity of an illegitimate 
child on the putative father (for the purpose of 
maintenance). In this sense apparently introduced 
by the Act cited below ; the term in previous Acts 
was filiate. Hence gen. To refer or ascribe (a child) , 
to its proper parent. 


1834 Act 4 & 5 Wilt IV, lxxvL J 60 To charge or affiliate 
any such Child or Children on any Person aa Urn reputed or 


any such Child or Children on any Person aa the reputed or 
putative Father thereof. 1838 W. Robinson Justice of Pom 
11. vi. 330 la that year a bastard child was affiliated upon 
him. 1I44 A. S. Taylor Mod. Jnrisp. lxix, Thera would bo 
no medical ground for affiliating the child to one man rather 
than the other. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi vi. (X870) 17s 
Sarpedon, who is directly affiliated to Zeus. 

4 .fig. To father on or upon, attribute to, trace 
origin to. 

1844 H. Rooesa Ess. I. IL 84 The compositions which 
Captain Thomson's indiscriminate admiration would lain 
have affiliated to his muse. 1833 H. Spencer PsycholA 1879) 
I. ill. iv. 31 1 How do these foots . . affiliate the faculty of hear- 
ing on the primary vital processes? 187a E. Robebtson 
Inst. Ess. 194 Our venerable Abbey of Westminster,, when 
. . in search of a pedigree, sought to affiliate itself upon the 
Archbishop [DunstanJ. 

Affiliate (afHi£t), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. affslUL 
tus pa. pple. of afff lid-re to adopt : see prec.] 

A. aaj. Affiliated, received into intimate con- 
nexion. 

1868 Browmtno Ring 4 Bk. x. 40* The much befriended 
man. The man almost affiliate to the church. 

B. sb. A recognized auxiliary. 

1879 Tourgeb Foots Errand xxl xa6 Scorn for their asso- 
ciates and affiliates of the North. 

Affiliated (Afi*U|riWd), ppl. a. [f. Afviliacs v. 
+ -id.] Adopted as a wild or fixed in paternity. 
Usually fig. United in a dependent relation, as the 
branches of a society to the central organization. 

190$ in Monthly Rev. XVI. 508 Soliciting the provincial 
affiliated societies to separate from the republicans, 1890 


affiliated societies to separate from the republicans, 1890 
Alison Hist. Europe VII. xliL § 35. tty Surrounding France 
with a girdle, not of affiliated republics, but of dependent 


dynasties, side Mss. Jameson Log. Monast. Qret 138 And 
numbered, within a century niter its foundation, 3000 affili- 
ated monasteries. 

Affiliation ( 4 fili,J»-Jon). [a. mod. Fr. affiliation 
(Cotgr.), ad. mod. L. ofilUdhtorejn t h. of action f. 
affilidre : see Ajtfiliatk 1 .] / 

1 . ‘ Adoption ; the act of taking a ton.' Chambers. 
The establishment of sonship. 

1731 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Among the antient Gnula A/REso. 
tion wee n sort of adoption only practised among the great. 
1887 J. Mabthouu Car. Lift ted. 4) 117 Let there be a 000- 
sc ioua affiliating with God. 


Chambers. 


A Adoption, by a society, of subordinate branches; 
union 01 brunches to a supreme or central Organi- 
sation. 

>788 & Timms Hist. A. -Sax. (1808) IV. in. 998 The hoary 
advocates of a new system . . whose Affiliation and cradK 
multiplied their power. MM. Patoison Aetsdom. On aa. 

&. '1 he fixing of the paternity of a child. Abo 
fig. The fathering of a thing upon any one ; and, 
the assignment of anything to its origin. 

s 8ye Hoe. Smith Tin 7HmMi87o)xs Mannas been termed 
die child of affliction, an affiliation of which the writer does 
not recognise the troth. sSgfi W. Robinson Justice 0/ Peace 
11. vl 54X The original order of affiliation was not actually 
destroyed, but only suspended during the lives of the husband 
and mother. dn£m. Rev. No. 093. 30 The queatfoa of 
the originality oTGreek art or of its affiliation on Egypt 

f AffinagS. Obsr 9 [a. Fr. affinage, n. of process 
f. affinerx see Affuhe v. and -age.] * A finning or 
refining of metals.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. ‘The 
act of refining metals by the cupeL*J. 

AdWeiml (fifai-nfil), a. [f. L. affilnis a relative + 
-al 1 , as if ad. L. *affinduis ; cCjtndlis.} 
fl. Music. (See quot.) Obs . 

1609 J. Doulamd Ormlhop. Micro l. 97 Of the Affinall Keyes 
of Tones. The Keyes fwmch we call Affinall; be the Letters 
which end irregular Songs .. viualamire wherein ends euery 
song of the First and Second transposed Tone, /but, Let 
euery transposition bn from a Final! to a fift the proper 
Affinall. 

2 . Related by marriage ; derived from the same 
stock or source. 

1846 Grove Centrib. to Sc. 307 That chemical and physical 


t Affine, sb. and a. Obs. [a. Fr. affin, OFr. 
afin JL ajfin-tm , adj. and sb., related, or a rela- 
tion, by marriage, lit. ‘ bordering upon,* f. ad to + 
finds end, border.] 

A. sb. A relation by marriage ; also, less strictly, 
one connected or akin, a connexion. 

a xgep Henry VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 93 1. 55 His Cousyn 
and any tie the king of Spayne. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
l 164 1 he name of Belus, and other names affines unto it 
1641 Prynne Antipathic 98 Hee that could but onely rende 
. . should likewise as affines and allies to the holy Orders, 
be saved, and committed to the Bishops prison. 

B. adj. Closely related. 

1637 Tomlinson Rouen's Disports. 067 Thyroebea indeed 
anoChomekca are affine both in form and nature. 
fAffi'Xie, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Ft. affinc-r, OFr. 
afiner (Pr. and Sp. afinar. It. affindre) late L. 
*affTnd-re f. af- - ad- to + fin-em end.] To refine, 
xfoi Holland Pliny (1634) II. 473 Very proper it [quick- 


_ . II. 473 Very proper it [quick- 
silver] it therefore to affine gold. 

Affined (ftfoi nd), ppl. a. [ad. Fr. affini, f. affin, 
see Affine a. ; with £ng. ppl. ending -kd. No Fr. 
affiner or Eng. vb. affine existed in this sense.] 

1 . Joined in affinity ; related, connected. 

>987 J- King Jonah (1864) xxxv. 073 Those that are affined 
onto him in the flesh. xoaS Shaksl Tr. 4 Cr. 1. iii. as The 
Wise and Foole, the Artist and vn-read . . seems all affin’d, 
and kin. z866 Huxley Prohist. Rem. Caithss. xjx So far as 
cranial characters go .. all the people whom I have enume- 
rated are affined. lira McCarthy Own Time II. xxv. 094 
They were thus affined by a double tie to the Russian people. 

2 . Bound by any tie. 

s4o4 Shaks. Oth. 1. L 39 Be judge yourself; Whether I in 
any iust terme am Afford To fame the Moon. 
tAffining, ppl ■ a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. affine, stem 
of prec. + -mo 2 .] Having close connexion or rela- 
tion ; appropriate. 

1606 Warner Albion's Eng. xiv. lxxxUL 346 lacob. .That 
to Ids Births, his Burials, eueti his Weis, as good or ill Did 
then and there betide, gaue names affining. 
AffinAtfct Av (an-nitr'itiv), a. rare- 9 , [f. I* 
affini tat-em Affinity + -ivb ; cf. quantitative j Of 
the nature of aft.nity, as ‘an affinitative resem- 
blance.* 

Affinitfcti vfrly (HfiuitriJtivli), ado. rare-*. [£ 
prec. + -ly^.] By way of affinity. 
a 1899 Worcester cites PkitMag. 

Affi nition (efinijn). [f. stem of Armnm, 
affinity, after defined, definition: see -tion. Affin- 
Sion is in i6tii c. Fr. in sense of Affine v.} 
Formation or recognition of affinity. 

1879 Howells L. ef Aroostook xiv. 165 By some infinitely 
subtle and unconscious affinition she relaxed toward him. 

Affinitive (kfi nltiv). a. ft Affinity after in- 
finity, infinitive : see -IV*.] Characterized by affin- 
ity; closely connected or related. 

sfigs Willan AstruaAUit By the Reflection of your affinl- 
tive eminence in Verms and Beauty, It bath presumed to 
assume a Being mere communicable, sflfis 1 . Hatton Three 
Recruits L l L sq The kitten playing with that ball of yellow 
thread somehow struck Oliver North as a ffiniti ve to hk own 

P Affinitj (fifi-nW). Forms: 4-5 nflnito, 4-6 
affinlte, nliynyte, mSjoitn, g-6 nfifyn yty», mffl- 
zqrto, nflynittob. nffinyts^ 6-7 *A- 

nitlo, 4 - Affinity, [a. Fr. afmitl, affmiti, ad. I* 
aftnitdt-em, n. of state f. qffin-ie: see Arvunijfi.] 
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I. Affinity by position. 

1. Relationship by marriage; opposed to con- 
sanguinity. Hence collect. Relations by mamage. 

xjOft R. Brunnk Haudl. Sin** 7370 Or jyf he wyf a 
woraman syhne (hit mn of hy» kynno endyde ynne . . He 
cnlleH hyt an affynyte. r 13x9 Shoreman 70 Atte nere sytme 
affiniti «d) Caxtoh G.de U Tour C vlQ b. Be he or hu 
parente hw affynyte or other, sgsp Fisher IVhs. 1876, 193 
What by lygnoge what by affinite she had xxx. kuiges (k 
quenes widim the iiiL degre of maryage vnto her. 1649 
Sklukm Lawt P.ug. 1. Iv. <1739)08 Many.. that by affinity 
and consanguinity were become Englishmen, ijs# Ayuffe 
Parergm 396 Affinity is a Civil Bond of Persons, that are 
ally’ll unto each other by Marriage or Espousals. 1849 
Macaulay Hist, Rug. 1 . 17a He was closely related by affinity 
to the royal house. His daughter had become, by a secret 
marriage, Duchess Of York. 

b. Iii A*. C. C/t . : The spiritual relationship be- 
tween sponsors and their godchild, or between the 
sponsors themselves, called in older English gossip- 
nd (cf. kin-red). 

C1440 Rslig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1S671 >3 His sybb 
frendeft or any ojwr hat es of his affynyte gastely or bodyiy. 
*7S* Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The Romanists talk of a spiritual 
Auiiiity, contracted by the sacrament of baptism and con* 
ftrmation. a sips Fskkman Hist. Ess. (ed. at 23 When he has 
succeeded in placing the bar of spiritual affinity between the 
King and his wife. 

2. Relationship or kinship generally between 
individuals or races, collect. Relations, kindred. 

Mia Wycuf Ruth iii. 13 If ha wole take thee hi ri)t of 
aflynyte the thing 1 * wol doa 1440 J. Shirley Dethe of K. 
Jam** tx8x8> 7 With many other of (hare afinite. 1494 
Fabyan iv. Ixx. 40 He thenure with heipe of his affynyte 
and frendes, witfistode the Romaync*. 1897 Galk Crt. 
Genli/es 1. 1. ix. 47 'l'he great Idem ilk, or at least, Afltnitie 
that was betwixt the old Britains, and Gauls. 1794 G. 
Ahaiis A 'at. 4 ■ A'-*/. Philos. 111 . xxxiL 316 The labour of 
individuals . . weaves into one web the affinity and brother- 
hood of mankind. *• 7* Yeats Growth 4 Vic its, Cotuut. 37 
The affinities of the people which connected them . . with 
the Semitic races of Arabia. 

3. I 'hi lot. Structural resemblance between lan- 
guages arising from and proving their origin from 
a common stock. 

1599 Tuynnk Anituadv. 11865' 66 The Iatyne, frenche, and 
spanyshe haue no Uoble W, as tlie Dutchc, the EogUnhe, 
and sui hr. as have affyuytye with the Dutchc. 1639 Team- 
son Creed 1 18391 245 We know the affinity of the Punic 
tongue with the Hebrew. 1796 Mussk Amer. Geog. I. 80 
Between some of these languages, there is indeed a great 
affinity. 1899 Jkfhson Brittany xx. 313 To trace the affini- 
ties of words in different languages. 

4. Nat. Hist. Structural resemblance between 
different animals, plants, or minerals, suggesting 
mod iii cat ions of one primary type, or (in the case 
of the two former) gradual different iation from a 
common stock. 

1794 Sen IVAN View of Nat. I. 458 Thus we shall find that 
antimony has an affinity with tin. 1S30 1,ykll Print. GeoL 
(18751 11 . lit. xxxiv. 250 The species are arranged . . with due 
regard to their nutural affinities. i86e Darwin Orchids iii. 
its In the shape of the lahetlum we see the affinity of 
Goodyera to Epipucm. lira Nicholson Pa/snmt. 353 The 
true Reptiles and the Birds . . arc nevertheless related to 
one another by variouit points of affinity. 

6 .Jig. Causal relationship or connexion (as flow- 
ing the one from the other, or having a common 
source), or such agreement or similarity of nature 
or character as might result from such relationship 
if it existed ; family likeness. 

1533 Klyot Caste/ of / Islth (1341^ 35 By reason of the 
affinuie whiche it hath with mylkc, wnay is convertible in 
to bloude and llcshe. 1340 Mohybink tr. Vires Introd. 
IVysdoms C iiij, Vyces and their aftynitie*, as foolyshnes, 
iguorancy, amased dulnessc. Cami'Kntkr Experience 

in. v. 46 What is the reason that Grace hath such marvellous 
affinity with Glory? 1799 M anon Ch. Mus. i. 76 The sound of 
every individual instrument hears a perfect affinity with the 
rest. 1893 H. Rfi-.i» Led. Eng. Lit. iL (18781 74 PhikMOphy 
ami poetry are for ever disclosing affinities with each other. 
iB(i Tuluk.ii AW Pttrit. iv. 491 This spiritual affinity be- 
tween Luther and llunyun is very striking. 

1 8 . Neighbourhood, vicinity. [OFr . afiniM Ohs. 

*»•*■ Kumkli. tr. Gcher iv. iL 842 'l’he third Property is 
Affinity tor Vicinity) between the Elixir and the Body to be 
transmuted. 1770 Hamtkd in Phil. Trans. LX 1 . 161 Some 
kinds of wood . . decay by the near affinity of others. 

II. Affinity by inclination or attraction. 

1 7. Voluntary social relationship ; companionship, 
alliance, association. Ohs. 

1494 Kasyan v. ciiL 78 Gonuhaldc . . promysed ayde to his 
power. Lotliarius, of this affynyte beyng warned, pursued 
the sayde Conobalde. sale North Plutarch 11676) 4 That 
so many good men would have had affinity with so naughty 
and wicked a man. i6tf Bible 9 Chron. avtiL 1 Now Je- 
hosaphat .. loyned affinitie with Ahah. 

8 . Hence fig. A natural friendliness^ liking, or 
attractiveness ; an attraction drawing to anything. 

x6s6 Surflet ft Ma«kh. Count rey Farms 322 For this 
dung, by a certain© af&aitie, is gratefull and . well liked of 
Bees. 1 tea Fusai Yorksh. Spa vld 7s With this hath the 
spirit of the Spaw water greet affinity, sips Ht. Ma#tinkau 
Each A All iv. 6 k Natural affinities are ever acting, even 
now, in opposition to circumstance, itfo Maury Pkys. 
Geog. Sea iL 8 70 So ftiarp is the line, and such the want of 
affimty b e t wee n those waters, 

9. $sp. Chemical attraction ; the tendency which 
certain elementary substances or their conponndf 
have to spite with, other -atemeots pod form new 
compands. ■ • * 
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Trans. LXXIir. 39 Chymical affinity or attraction Is that 
power by which the iavuffile.naitJclM of different bodies in- 
termix and unite with each other so intimately as to be in- 
separable by mere mechanical means, tty T. P. Jones 
Convert, diem. L aa Elective affinity, or elective attraction, 
you will find sppkcn of in every work upon chemistry- c site 
Faraday Forets qf Not. UL 93 This new attraction we call 
chemical affinity, or the force of chemical action between 
different bodies. 

10. A psychical or spiritual attraction believed 
by some sects to exist between persons ; sometimes 
applied concretely to the subjects or objects of the 
* affinity.' 

sftftft Dixon SPir. Wives 1. 09 All these Spiritualists accept 
the doctrine or special affinities b e tween man and woman ; 
affinities which imply a spiritual relation of the sexes higher 


and holier than that of marriage, /hid. II. 004 Such natures 
as. on coming near, lay hold of each other, and modify each 
other, we call affinities. 

Afina fftfd'im), v. Forms: 4 aferm(e, 4-6 
affbrm(e, 6-7 affirme, 6 -affirm. [n..OYr.a/crmc-r t 
-Ur L. affirmd-re, t.afi = ad- to +firmd-rc lomikc 
firm, f. firm -us strong. In 16 th c. the spelling was 
refashioned after the L, as Fr. affirmer, Eng.ajtrm.] 

1 1. trans. To make firm : to strengthen ; to con- 
firm, to support (an institution, purpose, proposi- 
tion). Ohs . 

1390 R. Brurnk Chron. 316 l’he pes hoi *uld affeniMLfbr 
drede of harden can. c 1419 Wyntoun Cron. ix. v. 97 Dsn 
hai Welle afermyd hys cunnand. 1489 Caxton Chas. the 
(it. x The cristen feyth is affermed ana corrobettd by the 
doctours of holy chyrdie. 1934 Lu. Berners Gold. Bh. o/M. 
AurelA 1546) K k v. The goddis assure & affirme cuery thing. 


AnrelA 1546) K k v. The goddis assure & affirme cuery thing. 

2. /jaw. To confirm or ratify (a judgment, law). 

Chauckr MsHbens 84 He consented to here conn- 
seilyng, and fully affermed here sentenoe. 1391 Gowks Corf. 
1 . 937 The laws was confirmed In due form and all affermed. 
xftsi Coke On Littleton L iiL 6 3a (1631) 28/1 This judge- 
nient was affirmed in a Writ of Error, sjteg J. Wilson IVkt. 
1835 I- 38 Well then-appeal to posterity . . and posterity 
will affirm the judgement with costs. x8m Macaulay Hist. 
Ping. 111 . 388 Twenty-three peers voted for ravening the 
judgment ; thirty-five for affiming it. 

f3. To confirm or maintain (a statement made by 
another) ; to maintain or stand to (a statement of 
one's own). Ohs. 

xjor Gowks Conf. III. 179 And mile tho Affermen that, 
which he hath tofdc. c 1440 Gesta Rout. xx. 68 He shalle 
alTerme my word, and sey as I Mid. imp Shako. Hen. V, v. 
ii. 1x7 , 1 said no, deare Katherine, anal must not blush to 
affirme it. 161 x Hiblk Acts xii. 15 But she constantly af- 
firmed thRt it was euen no. 1670 Baxter Curs of Ch.-div. 
111. ProC § 4 When one hath said it tlie rest will affirm it. 

4. Hence, To make a statement and stand to it ; 
to maintain or assert strongly, to declare or state 
positively, to aver. Const .suSord.c/., in/., simple obj. 
c 1*74 Chauckr Bosthius it. ii. 34 , 1 dar wel affermen hardy, 
ly, bat )if ko hinges . . hadde ben hine, bou ne haddest not 
loro hem. x|8s Wvclif Wlfil. ProL, Jays booc the Jewis 
afermen fxjSB affermen) to ben of Filon. c 1400 A/oL for 
Loll. 29 It semih to me h*t is foly to a feme in bis case oiper 
3ie or nay. c togs Lokkmch Grail xlviL sox Holy chircha 
aferineth also, How long King Mordreins lyvede hero- 
Ln. Berners Froissart I. ix. 8 For this that ye say and 
affirme me I thanke you a thousande tymes. 1999 Shaks. 
I feu. V, 1. ii. 43 Yet their owne Authors faithfully affirme, 
That the I.and Salike is in Germanieu i 6 s 6 Purchm 
Pilgr. (1864) a None of credit . . hath affirmed himselfe to 
haue seene this Vnicorne, hut in picture. 170a Pope Tan, 
<t May 160 Nay, if my Lord affirm'd that black was white, 
My word was this, your honour's in the right. 1890 Lynch 
Throph. Triual IL 19 Let us often affirm the dearness that Is 
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hem. x*8s Wyclip Wifd. ProL, Jays booc the Jewis 
men [sjBB affermen) to ben of Filon. c 1400 ApoL for 
t. 29 It semih to me hat is foly to a feme in sis case oiper 
or nay. c 149s Lokkmch Grail xlviL 501 Holy chircha 


naue seene tnis vnicorne, nut in picture. 170a roFK fan, 
<t May 160 Nay, if my Lord affirm'd that black was white, 
My word was this, your honour's in the right. 1890 Lynch 
Throph. Trinat IL 19 Let us often affirm the dearness that Is 
in God. i §77 Lyttkil Landmarks iil L 104 That such a 
report existed in Claudian's time cannot now be affirmed. 


report existed in Claudian's time cannot now be affirmed. 

D. ahsol. 

ijte Maunokv. xiv. (1839) *59 As the! beyonde the See 
ncyn & affermen. ijte Wycuf 1 Tim , L 7 Not vadirstond- 
inge . . of what thingts thcl affermen [Tinoauc, Genev., t6xx 
whereof they affirme]. 1697 Teatf Etra L 3 II. 4 Many 
theife were - who affirmed deeply of being the people of Goo. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 107 Not that I so affirm. 

o. To make a formal declaration or affirmation. 
Const, as in 4 , and ahsol. See Affirmation 5 . 

r 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7999 He offyrrait with fait heft with 
fyn chere. All ho couenaundes to kepe. 10x4 Poston Lett . 
4 I. 13 The seyd William . . affermyd a pfeynt of tretpas. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Affirmation , Anno 1721, the fol- 
lowing form was settled . . 1 , A. B. do sincerely, solemnly, 
and truly, declare and affirm. IM) Cox lust. Eng. Gmd. 1. 
viii. r«o Quakers and others, now permitted bylaw to affirm 
instead or swearing. 

6 . Logic and Gram., trans. and intr. To make a 
statement in the affirmative (as opposed to the 
negative). See Affikmativk A 4 , B 1 . 

sifts Sidney A strophe l Wks. 1622. 332 For Crammer sayss 
. . Thai in one speech two, Negatiues affirme. iM T. 
Sfencfs Logtck 17s An Axiome is Affirmed when the band 
of it is .affirmed, iftro Bowen Logic vii. axo To affirm the 
Reason or the Condition U also to affirm the Consequent or 
the Condition'd ; and to deny the Consequent is also, to 
deny the Reason. 

Aflraablft (i&jm&b'l), a. re. mec. + -ABLE, at 
if ad. L. +*0rMiSbilitj 

-f l. Affirmarirc, pontite. Ohs. See Affirmablt. 

2. Capable of being affirmed or areerted. Const .of. 

tffiss CwBa, Affier md hte, affirmable, aieBChsUe tte 
teviin Ssvt Noser Part. 111. tt€ What k trusty affinnaMe 
ef thk one, Is df die ot h er too. iftnCoUMm A to Rgll. 
(>848) L 998 The grounds on which the fact of an evil hw 


herant In the will is affirmable. 1846 Mill Legit vu m. f 3 
UjftgHL 517 Thiaeesmate ha affirmable of the cooclusiena 

AflmffiUar (iffi'jmlbli), adv. [C picc. 4- 


In an affirms! 


fl. Affinnatively, positively. Oht. 

147b Hardino Chron. Mr, I cannot w ryte of wdie ef- 
finnabty (o.r. afflnaandtyel. td| Carton Faytes of Armes 
11. vi. 10a The LaceArmonyens had oideyned affirmably UiaE 
. . they sholde kyile and alee al the men and w o m e n . 

2. 4 In a way ehpable of affirmation.’ Todd 1818 . 
iflrBUUlO# (U^jmina). [a. OFr. afermanct, 
•ounce, later affirmance, f. afermer : ace^rriRM 
and -Airci.] 

1. A confirming. 

sgas Elydt Gm s e sm r n. dr. (1517) xm To the a ffirm ei mre 
whereof they add* to others. iM| Goufrsy in Burton's 
Diary <s8e8) III. 541 Rathsr an afftratsnee than an exchw 
sioo of the old peerage. tfpsPALsv EvkL l ii. L 1 7 (tlsy) 


sioo of the old peerage. imPauy M l 11. l |; (tfad 
327 Which come manly In affirmance of opinions already 
formed, sta# H. Campbell Lrve-lett . Mar* Q. of Seats 
B9s An affirmance or corrobqsatloo of all that has bsen 
added by his predecessors against Mary. 

2. etp. Of lavra, verdicts, etc.: Ratification. 

igaft Perkins Profit. Bh. v. 1 377 (1642) 163 That statute h 
but an affirmance of y* common law in that point 1607 
Burton in (1828HI. 19 l’he CouaSces's Jury brought In 

another and a raging verdict . . in affirmance cf the private 
verdict they had given, seal Dallas Rep. n. 84 Detinue and 
replevin are actions in affirmance of property, iftsft Ben- 
tham Sc. Reform tie The affirmance or reversal of the de- 
cree appealed from. 

8 . An assertion, a strong declaration. 

1404 Fa sv an l axvL x8 Hera now endyth y* lyne or oftpryng 
Of Brute, after y affermaunce of monte wryters. 1391-67 
Foxe A. a M. (1596) 182/2 One named Joemues de tempore, 
has, which by the affirmance of most of our old histories, 
liued 361 veers, iftxs Drayton Potyjotbim Notes ii 34 Or 
whom Bale dares offer affirmance, that . . hoe first taught 
the Britons to make Been, vfis Covina Convert. 65 They 
swear it, till affirmance breeds a doubt, stop Scott Ivaahes 
11 . xiv. 23B His lightest affirmance would weigh down tho 
most solemn protestations of the distraesed Jewess 

Afflmint (ftfs jmint), a. and sh. {la. Anglo* 
Fr. afermastl, affirmant :-L affirmant -em pr. pple. 
of emrmd-re : see Affirm and -art.] 

A. adj. Affirming. 

B. sh. One who affirms, who makes a statement 
or declaration. 

1747 in Col. Rec. Perns, . V. 117 A Company of Foreigners, 
which this Affirmant believes to be Spaniards. 1669 Grots 
Plato 1 . vi. 043 Socrates being opposed to him under the un- 
usual disguise of a youthful and forward affirmant. 

Affirmation (acfaiUk 1 fsn). {a. Fr. affirmation 
( 14 th c. GodeL), ad. L. aj, fit m&hdn-tw n. of action 
f. affirma-re : see Affibm.^ The action of affinning. 

1. The action of confirming anything established; 
confirmation, ratification (esf. of laws). 

m 1391 y Frith Anew. Bp. Rochester Its (K.) For a more 
vehement affyrmacyon he doubleth his owne wordes. afifg 
Milton Tetraeh. Wks. 1738 1 . 046 To establish by Law • 
thing wholly unlawful ana dishonest, is aa affirmation waa 
never heard of before, sftte FoasTxs Grand Rememstr. • 


The Petition of Right . . was hut the affirmation and re- 
enactment of the precedents of ihnee foregoing centuries. 

2. The action of asserting or declaring tree; 
assertion, csf. assertion in the affirmative, as ,op- 


assertion, esp. assertion m the affirmative, as ,op- 
posed to the negative. 

x6xx Shmcs. Cytuo. l iv. 63 This gentleman, at that time 
vouching, land vpon warrant of Moody affirmation,) his (mis- 
tress J to be more Fairs. 174* Tinoal tr. Rapin' s Hist. VIL 
rvil 127 Whether more credit wora to be given to bar bare 
negation than to their affirmation, tftgt Caslylx Sort. Res. 
118581 xx Instead of Denial and Destruction, wo were to 
have a science of Affirmation and Keoourtniction. * nftys 
1 )arwi n Emotions xi. 273 A single nod implies an affirmation. 

3. logic. * A positive Judgment, implying the 
union or junction of the terms of a proposition' 
(Encycl. first.) ; predication. 

169ft tr. Hohheds Firm. Philos. <1839' 23 Abstract names 
proceed from propceltion, and can Rave no place where 
there is no animation. vfiR Rxid Aristotle's Logic L I4. 
14 Affirmation is the enunciation of one thing concerning 
another. 1877 E. Conukb Basis gf Faith iv. 161 A Judg- 
ment is an assertion, affirmative or negative. Affirmation 
and denial ate as the opposite motions of the same wheel; 
the extensor and contractor muscles oT the same limb. 

4. The words in which anything is asserted ; an 
assertion, declaration, or positive statement 

a tgpg H. Smith Wks. (1867) IL 63 Paul's affirmation, who 
iaith. Such as the root is, such a re the branches.’ sftgs 
Hoaasa Leviathan u iv. 17 It be a false affirmation to say a 
quadrangle is round, stod J. Pamckb Paraclete n. avlil 
304 The bold affinnadou that we have no sensation of effi- 
ciency is probably best amt by a bold affirmation to the 
exact contrary. 

6 . Law. A formal and solemn declaration, having 
the same weight and invested with the same re- 
sponsibilities as an oath, by persons who con* 
scientionsly decline taking an oath. * 
lira Act 748 Will. ///, xxxiv. Every Quaker . . shall in- 
stead of the wuml Forme be permitted to make his or her 
Solemne Affirmation or Dedaracieu. 2749 Dg fee Eng. 
Tradesm. I. xvL s«8 To be examined on oath, or Ir aftu aker 
on affirmation. iM Lxcky Eng. wn >8M CeuLmmL 427 
‘Giving their affirmation the value of an oath. -IT * 

AflrmffitiTffi (WjmWr), a. and sk fth. ft. 


(fiftjmWv), a. and sk. [Ji. ft. 

mffirmali/, 4ve (ijithc. Littid) ad. ImfiffirmatHhu^ 
C affirmdl- ppl, stem of affirmd-re : see Affirm 
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tL Strengthening, corroborative ; confirmatory. 

Obs. 

iflog Hawvi Past Pleas. xvi. xlix, No worldely thyng 
can pa wythout Kryfe, For unto plensure payne it affyrma- 
tyfe. mo Hollysahd Treas. Fr. Tong. t Da % for Dea, a 
word affirmative, at ouyd&, yea forsooth. «i6mCla»iidon 
Hist Ash, I. n. xo6 He netived tba affirmative advice of 
all the Judges of England. 

1 2. Strong in assertion ; positive, dogmatic. Obs. 

sdgo Jit. Taylor Holy Liv. (1717) toe Be not confident and 
affirmative in an uncertain matter, im tr. A oilin' s Anc. 
Hist (1897) V. xiv. 364 He at first speak* in an affirmative 
tone of voice. 

8. Logic. Expressing the agreement of the two 
terms of a pro|xwition. 

1570 Biu.inosi.kv Euclid 1. viL 17 A proposition vniuersall 
afnrtnatiue it most agmable to sciences, sdafi T. Sfkncer 
Logick 1B8 A definition must be vniversall, and affirmatiue. 
i860 Aar. Thomson Laws 0/ Thought § 75. isS Where a 
judgment expresses that its two terms agree, it is called 
Affirmative 

4. Hence, Asserting that the fact is so ; answer- 
ing 4 yes' to a question put or implied; opposed 
to negative, 

i6e6 Br. Hall Hon. ff MaritH Clerg. t. i »8. 759 This 
negatiue charge implycs an affirmatiue allowance. 163V 
Penit. Cot if. vik (1657) iu Therefore the Comtniasion mimes 
In words affirmative, and not negative. t6as Hobbes Levia- 
than ml alii. 090 The ordinary way of distinguishing the 
Affirmative Votes from the Negatives, was by Holding up of 
Hands, sms Chambers Cyct. s.v., In grammar, authors dis- 
tinguish affirmative particles: such is, yes, 1849 Grots 
Greece (<86a) VI. 11. lxvii. 48 The negative and the affirma- 
tive chains of argument sflgi H. Spencer Sec. Stat xxxii. 
1 4 This question seems to claim an affirmative answer. 1863 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt X. xxl vi. 104 GOrt* Junior . . after some 
Intense brief deliberation, becomes affirmative, 
f ft. Math. Of quantities : Positive, or real ; op- 
posed to negative or less than nothing. Obs. 

xfaa E. Halley Algebra in Phil. Tram. XVII. 964 Which 
is affirmative when arp is less than dr-d j, otherwise nega- 
tive. 1789 Warino in Phil. Trans. LXaIX. 187 When n 
is a given quantity, and s-| not a whole affirmative number. 

B. sb. [sc. mode, proposition, statement.) 

1. The affirmative mode in a proposition; that 
which affirms or asserts. To answer in the affirma- 
tive ; to answer 'yes,' or that it is so. 

*1400 Beryn 9605 Ffor then were they in the affirmatyfT, 
and wold preve anoon. 1939 More Anew. Frith. Wks. 1 557, 
84s A If he will bydde meproue theaffyrmatiue. 1663 Ger bier 
Counsel 108 The one will resolve on the affirmative. 1799 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 84 They all very cheer- 
fully answered in the affirmative. i8»x Geo. Euot Silas At. 
98 * Well ; yes — she might,' said the butcher, slowly, con. 
sidering that he was giving a decided affirmative, 1 1 don't 
say contrary. 1 

2. An affirmative word or proposition ; opposed 
to a negative . 

1988 Fhaunce Loaners Logie 1. IL 49 b, Affirmative is that 
which doth affirms and lay downe something to bee or 
imagined to bee. x6oi Shaks. 7W4 N. v. i. 94 If your foure 
negariues make your two affirmatiue*. x6a8 Coke On Lit- 
tleton 1. L fl x (*693) 6 b, Witnesses cannot testifie a negatiue, 
but an affirmatme. 1709 Watts Logic 11. ii. • s In Latin 
and English two negatives loined in one sentence make an 
affirmative. 1870 Bowen Logic vi. 169 Two judgments which 
are alike in Quality, either both Affirmatives or both Ne- 
gatives. 

1 8. A statement affirmative of, or asserting some- 
thing ; an assertion, or affirmation. Obs. 

1846 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Eg. 71 That affirmative which 
sayes the Loadstone is poyson. i860 Jkr. Taylor Worthy 
Commute. L 1 4. 73 That he is a priest in heaven appears in 
the large discourses and direct affirmatives of St. Paul 

Affirmatively (fcfojm&tivli), adv. [f. prec. + 


•LY 2 .] In on affirmative manner. 

1. By way of assertion or express declaration. 
>933 Moss A Pol. xlviii. Wks. 1357, 094/a He did 
speake it affirmatiuely. and wil not holde it opinatii 
'. Taylor Titus ik 10 (i6to) 431 The Apostle eiti 
e former precept, and in this forme of words affii 
propounded! it, «86o Massey Hist. Eng. III. 


094/9 He did but 
>lde it opinatiuely. 


i8ib T. Taylor Titus ik 10 <i6to) 431 The Apostle extend- 
eth the former precept, and in this forme of words affirma- 
tuacly propounded! it 1880 Massey Hist. Eng. III. xxx. 
36a That the right of Parliament to provide for the exigency 
. . should be affirmatively stated. 

2. In the affirmative mood, so as to assert that a 
disputed or doubtful thing is; opposed to nega- 
tively. 

1491 Caxton How to Die ix Who someuer shall mows af- 
fyrmatvfly ansuere to these askyngca. 1970 Billingsley 
Euclid 1. vii. 17 Sciences vsing demonstration, conclude af- 
ftnnatiuely. 1839 Rouse Heeev. l/nsv. L (1709) 6 And they 
had answer'd him affirmatively. itusSuluvan View of Hat 
I. 499 The question, 1 confess, Is difficult, however affirma- 
tively it may have been determined by philosophers. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes lv. 939 The people answered affirmatively. 
i 8. Math. Positively, as a positive quantity. Obs. 
S789 Waring in Phil Tram. LXxIX. >74 The co-efficients 
•re to be taken affirmatively, or negatively, according as s is 
an even or odd number. 

AJBrmatory (fcffijm&Uri), a. [f. L. affirm&t- 
ppl. stem of affirwUFrt (see Affirm) + -out, as if 
ad. L. +affirmdtffri-us l f. affirmJUor on affirmer.] 
Givingor tending to give affirmation or to make 
an asstSion ; affirmative, assertive. 

sfgs Hnasfbv. 4 Sec. il 1 90. 3s An Oath may as well 
■ommimesWiArmatory, as promissory. s88o Massey Hist 
Eng. III. xxx. 361 Mr. Pm moved three resolutions . . the 
second, affivmatory of the tight and duty of both Houses 

^ffinmad (fifrimd), ppl. a. [f. AFFIBM ♦ -ID.] 


;41. Made firm, established, strengthened, con- 
firmed. Obs. 

etpn K. Atis. 7338 Afeomed fasts is this deray; Hostage 
F4ske v and treuth y-pUgbt. m tags /Cut de la Tour 51 He 
fihd hoped to hsue turned her, but the was so afermed in 
Mpodness e , that it wolde not be. xgax R. Cofland Gordon's 
Quest Cyrurg., In the vpper roundne* therof is aflyrmed 
fbt bolownesse of the pyt or moneys bones. 
f2- Confirmed, corroborated (by new statements). 
Obs. 

Prom Parv.. Affermyd, or grown tyd be worde. 
Affirms tut, 1991*8 Latimer Strut. 4 Rem. (1849) 149 A 
Story, written by • Spaniard . . and affirmed by many godly 
and well learned men. 

8. Maintained, positively asserted, declared. 
s8sx Cotgr., AJJirm/ % affirmed, avouched. 1841 Ld. Brooke 
Disc. Hat. Efisc. 1. v. ai To an Affirm'd Syllogisms, every 
part must be affirm'd. Atod. The picture affirmed to have 
been stolen. 

AfBwttftr (&/3‘jmaj). [f. Affirm + -br 1 .] One 
who affirms : a. who confirms, or supports {obs .) ; 
b. who asserts or declares ; o. who maintains what 
is disputed or denied, as opposed to the denier. 

1940 Covbrdale Confut. Standish Wks. 11. 374 Ye . . 
report us to be the affirmers of your wicked words. x8xx 
Cotgr., Affirmateur t an affirmer. soother, a voucher. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. il vu. 99 His Majesties Auc- 
tority, did . • exec me the affirmers from the poines of proba- 
tion. i860 West Rev. No. 36, 4x9 But the proof lies with 
the affirmer. 1869 Reader 30 Sept. 371/1 It is chiefly as an 
affirmer of positive doctrine that Plato has been influential. 

Affirming (&6jmiq), vbl. sb. [f. Affirm + 
-inoL] (Now gemndial.) 

+ 1. A strengthening, confirmation, or corrobora- 
tion. Obs. 

c S4B» Lonelich Croat II. 184 Thanne was this a gret 
afermeng To here creaunce. a ijn Myrroure of Our Ladye 
77 Amen . . ys a worde of affermynge, and ys as mocha as to 
say, as Trsuly, or Faythfully. 

2. An asserting positively ; affirmation. 
c 1440 Prom. Parv. % Affermynge, Affirmacio. 1930 Pause. 
193/s Affermyng, Affirmation [Fr.]. 1899 Fuller Ch. Hist 
iv. 130 If his foes affirming be a proof, why should not his 
friends denial thereof be a sufficient refutation Y Mod. Do 
you prefer taking the oath or affirming? 

Affir ming (dfoumiij ),///. a. [f. Affirm + -two 2 .] 
That affirms; asserting; maintaining the truth of 
anything. 

1849 Grote Greece VI. n. xlviii. 139 The lines just cited 
make him as much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 
Afflrxni&gly (ifoMmiijli), adv. 1 Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .J In an affirming manner ; positively. 

1470 [See Affirm ably 1]. 1941 Wyatt Let in Wks. 1861, 
19 For my part 1 declare affirtningly . . I never offended, 
t Affi-rmly, gffe rme^, adv. Obs. [f. Fr. 
afferent made firm + -ly 2 .1 Firmly, strongly. 

149s F ary an vu. eexliv. a86 Ferrande, than Erie of Flann- 
ders, nod affermely promvsed to come. i«ag Ld. Berners 
Froissart II. dxix. [clxv.J 483 We wyll holde and kepe as 
affermely and trewly the treuce • • as we wolde they shulde 
kepe with vs. 

ARHw ^ifi-ks), v. [ad. med. L. affixd-re t frequen- 
tative of affig-lre t to fasten to, f. ad to * fig-ire to 
fasten. First used by Scotch writers, ana perhaps 
directly due to MFr. affixer , an occas. refash, of 
OFr. afichier % mod. affieker (see Affiche).] 

1. trans. To fix, fasten, or make firm (a thing 
to, art, upon another), a. lit. os by a noil, a string, 
cement. 

1933 Bellendene Livy tv. f«8aa) 347 The dictator affixt 
his tenlis at Tusculum. 1939 Stewart Cron. Scott 11. 489 
Ane crucifix . . In quhome the image of ouir Saluiour Affixt 
we*. 1699 Woodward Nat Hist. Earth iv. (1733)218 Affix- 
ing them upon any Thing which occurra in the Way. 1734 
tr. Rollin' a Anc. Hist. (1897; I- 39 TM* sail was affixed to a 
vessel. *0a7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 1. iii. 137 Felton 
affixed this bull to the gates of the bishop of London's 
palace. 1880 P. O. Guide 14 Obtain postage stamps, and 
affix them carefitlly to the letters, 
fb. To fix in occupation or possession. Obs. 

1849 Sfldkn Laws of Ena, 1. lxviii. (1739) 178 Other Courts 
were rural, and affixed also to some certain place. *694 
Gataker Disc. Afiotog. 57 This affixed me for a longer space 
of time, then before, to my Bed. 1898 Osborn Adv. to Son 
(1673)991 A dread they have to affix the Miter in a particu- 
lar Family. 


Shaks. L 98 To this paper the following notes are affixed in 
Philip's handwriting:. 

to. jig. To attach as a stigma {to\ to stamp or 
stigmatize {with). 

xssg Glamvjlle Scepsis Sc/. 96 Very innocent truth's are 
often affix'! with the reproach of Heresie. 1734 tr. Rollin'* 
Anc. Hist 11B171 I. 1x5 Affixing ridicule to them. x8Rg 
Footes Ess. i. il 93 The ungracious necessity of affixing 

O. fig. To attach as an appurtenance or con- 
comitant. 

1799 Hume Hist. Eng. an. tui To bribe their indolence, 
by affixing stated salaries to tnetr profession. 

+ ft- intr. (for refi.) To stick as a mark or stigma ; 
to attach. Obs. rare. 

iloe Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1. 994 No stain af- 
fixes to his honour from the accusation. 

+e. irons. To fix upon, determine, settle. Obs. 

x6es tst 4 and Bk. Discipline 66 Another day to be affixed 
by your Honours. 17a* Pofk Odyss. v. 372 The land, affix'd 
by Fate's eternal laws To end his toils. 


Affii (arfiks), sb.\ also 7 aftxe. [a. Fr. affixe 
adj. and sb., ad. L. affix-us fastened to, pa. pple. of 
affig-lre : see prec.] 

JL. That which is joined or appended; an ap- 


pendage, addition. 

1640 Jkr. Taylor Ep 


were rural, and affixed also to some certain place. *®84 
Gataker Disc. Apolog. 57 This affixed me for a longer space 
of time, then before, to my Bed. 1898 Osborn Adit, to Son 
(1673)991 A dread they have to affix the Miter in a particu- 
lar Family. 

t o. Jig. To fix (the desires or mental faculties) 
on or to an object. Obs. 

1396 Sfenbxr F. Q. 111. ii. 11 She affixed had Her hart on 
knight so goodly-glorifyde. x«n8 Bell Surv. Pap. 111. x. 439 
Ye must not affixe your mindea to these. <840 Fuller 
Abel Redht ., Jewel (1867) I. 363 He was so affixed to bis 
studies. 

2. refi. To attach oneself, cling to. 

1796M0BSX Amer. Geog. I. sox They [young opossums], 
from a principle of instinct, affix themselves to her teats. 

1 8. intr. (by omission of reft, pron.) To cling 
or be attached to. Obs. 

1699 Woodward Nat. Hist. Barth nr. (1799) ess Port [of 
these Minerals) affix to them, incrusting them over. 

4. From the affixing of a seal (factually attached 
by a strip of parchment, etc) extended to, To im- 
press a seal, stamp, or signature, write one's 1 signa- 
ture,’ initials, or name, add a postscript or note (to). 

>808 Brammall Consecr Bps. A xB And did cause his 
Autnentkk EpUcopall Seals, to be then to affixed. 1771 
Junius Lettxfix.vu Tba king . . graciously affixad his 
■tamp. >Sa4 Disdin Ltfr. Cosnp. soB But it Beems to be 
above all price. At least, none is affixed. 1878 Simfsom Sch. 


1640 Jka. Taylor Efiscap. (1647) 341 The Rmbltious seek- 
ing of R tcmporall principality as . . an affixe of the Aposto- 
late, c 1894 Stanley Sinai 4 Pat. xi. (1858 xao Designated 
like the various ranges of Maritime, Graian, Pennine and 
Julian Alps by some affix or epithet. 1864 Spectator No. 
xB7£, 64s Mr. Gladstone's affix to his speech on the suffrage 
which he calls a preface. 

2. esp. in Gram. (See quot. 1865.) 

«6ia Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig. ix. 76 Framing it some- 
what to their own country fashion, in notation of points, 
affixes, conjugations. 1793 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v. f The 
oriental languages . . differ chiefly from each other as to 
affixes and suffixes. 1865 Haldkman Affixes to English 
Words f 65 Affixes are additions to roots, stems, and words, 
serving to modify their meaning and use. Ibey are of two 
kinds, prefixes, those at the beginning, and suffixes t those 
at the end of the word- bases to which they are affixed. 
Several affixes occur in long words like in-com-pro-hcn-s-ib- 
il-it-y which has three prefixes and five suffixes. The term 
interfix is hardly necessary for ad in anim-ad-vert, or t in- 
serted as a fulcrum between two vowels as ego-t-ism. 
is. A public notice posted up. {i i-Yr. affichc.) Obs. 
.**47R.S tafvi.ton Juvenal 48 An affix or billof the goods 
beingposted for the buyers to read. 

Affixation (oefik^ Jan), [n. of action f. med. L. 
afftxdre. lreq. of afftg-?rc\ ace Affix.] The action 
of affixing or attaching; attachment ;— A ffix ion. 

x8gx 1 . Taylor Wesley (1852) 190 The affixation of a name 
to a Christian Institute. 

Affixed (ifi kst), ppl. a . ; also afilxt. [f. Affix 

t>. + -ED.] 

1. Fixed, fastened, or appended {to) ; causally con- 
nected {with). Alsoyfc Devotedly attached {obs.). 

*891 Life of Father Sarpi (1676)41 His being affixt to the 
Divine Scripture . . which he used to read from one end to 
the other. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 99 His Koval 
capacity is affixed and inseparable with his person. 1675 
Ouilby Brit. Pref. 4 The Distance . . is signify 'd by Figures 
affixt. 1794 Atwood in Phil. Trans. LaXXIV. 149 The 
balance dunng this motion carries with it the crank and the 
affixed rods. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 378 A notice af- 
fixed in all public places. 187a Jf.nkinbon Guide to Eng. 
Lakes (1879' 149 The summit is reached by a ladder affixed 
to the utone. 

t2. Fixed upon, appointed, settled. Obs. 

9999 Eet. in Tytlcr Hist. Scotl. (1864) HI. 396 My Lord of 
Huntly. . will keep the affixed [time]. 

+ Afi zedneil. Obs. rare [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The state of being affixed ; devoted attachment. 

x86l J. Howe Bless . Righteous Wks. 1834, 267/9 A mere 
sordid love to the body, and aflixedness of heart to the earth. 

Affixer (flfi’ksai). [f. Affix v. + One 

who affixes or fastens on. 

s86a W. White Round the Wrekin xix. (ed. a) 299 The af- 
fixers of postage stamps. 

Afflviiig (ifrksiq), vbl. sb. [f. Affix v. +-ino L] 
Attaching, fixing, fastening on, appending. 

1884 H. More Myst. tniq. 6/2 The affixing of the residence 
of God to a consecrated place. a88o U. Guidt 953 Best 
mode of affixing stamps. 

t Affi'xfan. Obs. [ad. I., afftxion-em, n. of action 
f. affix- ppl- stem of affig-b e : see Affix and -ion.] 
The action of affixing, attaching; or fastening to ; 
also, the state of being affixed ; - Affixture. 

16331 T* Adams Comm, a Pet i 4 (1865) 38 If yet the sub- 
scription of God's hand, sad affixton of his seal . . be not 
sufficient. 1853 Maxtor Smect. Redht. Pref. Wks. 1871 V. 


AVMITI 89 vj uuiwti a ivDimiuBsivsip vs #aniAivii| arc mgiw wi 

superiority* i$7S T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 90 It 
wrs full three hours betwixt his affixion and expiration. 
tAffi‘xm«nt. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Affix v. 4- -meet.] 
The action of affixing, fastening to, or posting up. 

1894 Gentilis tr. Servita's Hist luouis. (1676) 83a He . . 
ahtuinot be cited by Cvta ‘ ‘ 


_ - . /hauls. (1676) 83s He . , 

shall not be cited by Criera, nor by Rmxment of Schedules. 

Afflztnn (Ifi'kstifii). [f. AFFIX v n after Fix- 
TURR ; the reg. aeriv. f. h.fixt Bra would be affixure.'} 

The action of affixing or fastening to ; the state 
of being fastened to ; attachment Cf. Affixion, 
Afftx-ation, -mint. 

1793 Smeaton Edystom Eighths, xos The lantern having 
no affixture to the stone work but its own might x8|9 
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Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vn. ii. 4a The perpetual affixture 
» All papal, almost to all Ecclesiastical 


of the anathema to 1 


(Wfei-t), v. ? Obs. rare-*, ff. L. affldt- 
ppl. stem of affld-rc to blow upon, f. a/- ■ ad- to 4* 
fid-re to blow.J To blow upon or towards. 

ij MO A. M. GabelhoneVs Bk. Phytic 54/1 Affiate or blowe 
this noulder in Eves. 

t Juflft*ta, sb. Ohs. ran— 1 , [ad. L. affldtus a 
blowing upon, f. affld-re : see prec. Now used in 
the L. form.] - Afflatus. 

1677 Gale Crt. f Gcmiiiet II. in. 58 The affiate of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Afflatid (ftflii-ted), ppl. a. [f. Afflatb v. + -sd.] 
Breathed upon ; inspired. 

1890 Mas. Browning Pci. Htmant v. 4 Poems II. aio The 
tripod for the affiated Woe. 186a Thackbbay Roundab. 
Pap. (1879 II. aeo We spake anon of the inflated style of 
some writers. What also if there is an affiated style— when 
a writer is like a Pythoness 1 

Afflffition (iftojon). [f. affldt- ppl. stem of af 
fid-re, as if ad. L. +affldti6n-em\ see Afflatb v. and 
•ion.] A blowing or breathing upon ; inspiration. 

186a H. Moan Enthus. Triumph. <1719) 56 A sort of wild 
and sordid Fanaticism, such as must proceed from an affia- 
tion of an unclean complexion or habit of body. 1673 Ladies 
Catling l $ 1. 19 This [piety] . . is an afflation of the blessed 
Spirit sfls4 Cary Dante's Parad. iv. 36 Diversly Partak- 
ing of sweet life, as more or less Affiation of eternal bliss 
pervades them. 

t Afflati'tious, a. Obs . ran- 1 , [f. L. affldt-, 
ppl. stem of affld-re (see Afflatb v.) 4- -itiouh; cf. 
allatitious.] Characterized by afflatus ; inspired. 

>871 True Non-Conf. 978 The Psalms, Doctrine, Tongue, 
Revelation, and Interpretation, there spoken of, appear to 
be inspired and afflatitious motions. 

Afflatus (&flri't#s). [a. L afflatus a breathing 
upon, blast, f. affld-re : see Afflatb v.] 

T 1. Breathing, nissing. [L. afflatus serpentis .] Obs . 
*793 Chambkss Cycl. Su/p. s.v., Naturalists sometimes 
speak of the afflatus of serpents. 

2. The miraculous communication of supernatural 
knowledge ; hence also, the imparting of an over- 
mastering impulse, poetic or otherwise ; inspiration. 

1889 T. Spencer Prophecies 54 Those writings being in- 
spired by . . a more gentle and easie afflatus. 178a Priest- 
lkv Nat. 4 ■ Rev. Relig. 1. 94s Orpheus said antient poets 
wrote by a divine afflatus. 1869 Livingstone Zambesi xxiv. 
497 A migratory afflatus seems to have come over the Ajawa 
trines. 1873 Goulbukn Pert. Relig. iv. vii. 310 When writ- 
ing under tne Afflatus of the Holy Ghost. 1873 Sy monos 
Grk. Poets viii. 348 Aristophanes must have eclipsed them 
. . by the exhibition of some diviner (acuity, some higher 
spintual afflatus. 

8. Med. A species of erysipelas, so called from 
the suddenness of its attack. Mayne Exp. Lex. 
t Affli ct. ppl • a. Obs.; also * aflyght, aflight. 

{ a. MFr. afflict occas. refashioning of OFr. aflit 
-. afflict -urn pa. pple. of afflig-fre to dash against, 
to throw down, to distress ; f. of- « cut- to 4* fitg-lre 
to dash. The earlier aflight shows the same pho- 
netic change as delight MFr. dflit and delicti 
Overwhelmed with any trouble, afflicted, distressed. 
1393 Gowf.r Com/. II. 309 Her herte was so sore aflight, 
That she ne wiste what to thinke. c 1430 Octouian imp. 
191 Tho was the boy aflyght. And dorst not sucke. 1434-99 
tr. Higden Rolls Ser. 1. 193 The women of whiche cite were 
afflictc in ij. maneres. 1964 Bkcon Christm. Bang. Wits. 76 
They [these histories] be very comfortable for poor afflict 
sinners. 1483 (Sternh. &> Horn. Ps. lxxxviii. x6, 1 am afflict 
as dying still. From youth this many a yeare. 

Afflict (ifli'kt), v . ; also 4 Pa. t. aflight (see 
prec.). [f. prec., or on analogy of vbs. so formed.] 
fl. tram. To dash down, overthrow, cast down, 
deject, humble, in mind, body, or estate. Obs. 

1393 Gower Coif. 1. 397 Cam never yet . . to raannes eight 
Merveille, which so sore aflight A raannes herte. x6ix Bible 
Lev. xvi. 09 In the seuenth moneth, on the tenth day of the 
moneth ye shall afflict your soules. 1887 Milton P. L. l 186 
And reassembling our afflicted Powers, Consult how we may 
henceforth most offend Our enemy. 

1 2. intr. To becomedowncast (with trouble). Obs. 
1393 Gower Cm/ III. 58 Wherof the kinges herte afflighL 
a. Hence, tram. To distress with bodily or mental 
suffering ; to trouble grievously, torment, refi. To 
distress oneself, grieve. 

a 1939 More Wk*. 1080 (R.) The hope that is differred and 
delated, paineth and afflicteth the soule. sgpo Marlowe 
Pattstus xiiL&o, I cannot touch his soul But what I may afflict 
his body with 1 will attempt. 1994 Shahs. Rich. II l, y. iii. 179 
O coward Conscience ! how dost thou afflict me? 1867 Fair- 
fax in PhiL Trusts. II. 546 She much afflicted her self for 
the Death of her Father, im De Fob Voy. round World 
(1840) 998 They had no cold to afflict them. 177a Junius 
Lott. liv. 987 It is their virtues that afflict. It it their vices 
that console him. ifleo Shells? Prom. unbd. 1. L 43 The 
genii of the storm • . afflict me with keen bail, 
t Afflict, sb. Obs. ran \ also aflight (see Af- 
flict a.), [f. the prec. vb.]. - Affliction. 

1984 Becon F&xting (1844) 14a The life of man upon earth 
is nothing else than a ‘warfare 1 and continual afflict with 
her ghostly enemies, taan Hyrdb tr. Vtvef lnstr. Ckr. 
Worn. Pij. With the whJcn aflight of her mind, she foil to 
labour of cnilde afore her timet 

(ifli ktdd), ppl. a . ; also 6 afllghtod. 

[£ Afflict w.4-ed.] 

L Cast down, depressed, oppressed, in mind, body 
or estate ; hence, grievously troubled or distimcfl. 


IBM Mords On tho Passion Win 1357, 1360/1 Judea . . 
tooke a speciall pleasure to sec them so aflyghted. 1 toft 
Knox First Blast i 1878) 38 A deliuerer to his afflicted people 
Israel. 1811 Biblb Job xxxiv. a8 He heerath the cryof the 
*890 Jbr. Taylor Holy Liv. <1/07) Pref a Men 


ore apt to 
truth. 1781 Gibson _ 
of that afflicted count 


To heal the wounds 
doom Vixen III. 


prospe r ous errour be 
Doeh + F. III. sss To 

ntry, 1879 Miss Bsai 

•79 Her* the afflicted Pamela began to sob hysterically. 

2. tsp. Grievously affected with continued disease 
of body or mind ; suffering. Also 


1880-90 Sis W. Temple Pop. Discent. 
Piece of Scarlet dipt in icaldi 


1731 1 . 087 A 

ipt in scalding Brandy, laid upon the af- 
- . - >791 Johnson Rambler No. >53 p 19 If 1 pro- 

pose cards, they are afflicted with the head-ach. 1884 
Boston Scot Abroad I. L 15 The literary language of Eng- 
Gallicisms. Mod. The afflicted 


child has been removed to the Asylum. 
t8. Dejected, downcast, humble. Obs. 
c 1993 Spenser Sonnet ii, And with meek humblesae and 
afflicted mood. § 1998 — P.Q. u Introd. 4 The argument of 


Affli'OtftdnOBB. fObs. ran- 1 , [f.prec. 4- -NBss.] 
The state of being afflicted ; distress. 

«8fl®B r , Hall Balm of Gilead ii. 1 6. 54 Thou art deceived 
If thou thinkest God delights in the misery and afflictedness 
of his creatures. 

Afflioter (fifli-ktai). [f. Afflict v. 4 - -ebV] One 
that afflicts or distresses ; an oppressor, tormentor. 

iin Huloet In Todd. s8ss Spkf.o Hist . Gt. Brit. vm. i. 
370 These Danes . . the great afflictcrs of the English state. 
x08e and Plea for Non coif. 77 If God hear their Prayers, 
than many of their Afflicters must repent. s 9 f a Btackw. 
Mao. LI 1 . 451 Thine own afflictor be I And what of all thy 
worldly gear Thy deepest heart esteems most dear, Cut into 
yonder sea! 

Afflioting (afli’ktiij), vbl. sb. [f. Afflict v. 4- 
-iNol.l Troubling, distressing, harassment. (Now 
gerundial.) 

*611 Bible Jud ii. a So he . . concluded the afflicting of 
the whole earth out of his owne mouth. 

Affli'Otdng (hfli'ktity), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ing 56 .] Grievously painful, distressing. 

1609 Play of Stucley 457 Whose afflicting pain Hath neither 
left him appetite nor lute. 1667 Milton P.L. 11. x66 We 
fled amain, pursu’d and stroolt With HeaVns afflicting 
Thunder. 1709 Stanhope Parafhr. II. 459 A very serious 
and afflicting Concern for having Offended. 1803 Scott 
(). Durward II. x. 197 The farther tidings . . will be afflict- 
ing to you to hear. 

Affliotingly (ifliktiqli), adv. [f. prec. -lt 2 .] 
In an afflicting manner ; so as to distress or trouble. 

xtxS in Todd. 1845 Btackw. Mag. LV 1 I, 371 Cato was 
really and afflictingly a rational drama. 

Affliction (hflikjan). Also 4 affliooioun, 5 
-tyon, 6 -oion, -oyon. [a. Fr. affliction, OFr. a- 
fiicion, early ad. L. affliettdn-em, n. of action and 
state, f. afflict - ppl. stem o iafflig-irt : see Afflicts. 
and -ion.] 

fl. The action of inflicting grievous pain or 
trouble, spec, in its earliest use. Seif-infliction of re- 
ligious discipline ; mortification, humiliation. Obs. 

xjojR. Brunne Handlyng Synne joy Yn J»yn afflycciouns 


ityng and yn orisouna 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
h vi, The sayd hooly prophets . . made his prayers and his 
afflyctions solytaryly and secretel^. 1534 More Com 
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Jtion, 

and with water of affliction, vntill I returns in peace. idaB 
tr. Camden's Hist. Klio. (1688) 11. X47 Affliction for Religion 
groweth every day heavier and heavier. 

2. The state of being afflicted ; sore pain of body 
or trouble of mind ; misery, distress. 

Wyclif Ex. iii. 7 , 1 have seen the affllcdoun of my 
puple in Egipte. 1489 Caxton Paris 4 Vienne 1x868) 53, I 
endure grete heuynes sorowe and afflyctyon. 180a Shako. 
HamL iil ii. 994 The Queene your Mother, in most great 


^orr. Wks. 1859 I-3°3 r -. r - 

want of arms is great. s8s6 Singer Hitt. Playing Cards 
xo During the affliction of a famine. 

8. An instance of affliction*, a pain, calamity, 
grief, distress. 

* 59 « Shake. Merry W. v. v. 176 To repay that money will 
be a biting affliction. 189a J. Burbouoheb Exp. J/ooea vii. 
130 Afflictions are as lead to the net, the promise is as the 
corke. stxs Miss Austen Manf. Pk. (1891)06 So harmon- 
ised by distance, that every former affliction bad its charm. 

AJlioi&OllleM ftfli’kpmlfc), a. [C prec. 4- 
•LESS.] Free from affliction. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. U. 1*5 He always had 
a loosened tooth or a cut finger . . being thereby elevated 
above the common herd of afflictionle*s humanity. 

AAUctiTfl (Afli ktiv), a. [a. Fr. afflictif, -ive, f. 
afflict- ppl. stem of 4 fiMfre to Afflict, as if ad. 
L. +affltctivHs ; see -ivb!j Characterized bv afflict- 
ing ; tending to inflict continued pain or distress { 
distressing, painful ; tiying, troublesome. Const, to. 

i6xx Cores., Afflictif, afflictive, grieving, molesting, tor- 
mentiog. atfatsSANDsasoN Sons. Ad. Mag. 1. UL (1674) 84 
To make the afflictions of this Hfe yet more afflictive, dbja 
T. Bsoobs 6^80.(1867) YL 176 Loeses, cro w , and afflictive 
dispensations. 1739 Somexvillb Chase il xgx Afflictive Birch 
No mora the School-boy dreads, 1779 Johnson L. P n Ac- 
sham Wk* IV. 639 The aaost aflflem syasptom was want 
of sleep *33 L Taylor Postal. vL 178 A military deapotiam 
••kioflea lam afflictive to a country ia feet than in name. 


A J CT L m W T. 

1889 Carlvlb prsdk. Gt. VL xvl xv. 3x3 This sflUctive, too 
aspiring King of Prussia. 

AffllotiTflly (Afli'ktivli), adv . [f. prec. 4 - -lt 2 ] 
In an afflictive manner ; to as to distress ; painfully, 
grievously, troublesome^?. 

1877 R. Gilmn Dstmom ol Sacra (1887) 487 No argument. . 
can be more afilictively discouraging to Satan. A Sir T. 
Browns Chr. Mar. x. u. (T.) Who, having acted their first 
part in heaven . . more afflictiveKr feel the contrary state of 
hell. t86| Carlvlb Predh. Gt. III. ix. xL 191 Fteury was 
very pacific . . and did not crow affllctively. 
t AJfli'ge, v. Obs . [a. Fr. afflige~r (16th c. Littr^) 
f. L. afflig-Ire : see Affliot a .] An efiny (Scotch) 
form of Afflict v. 

>549 CompL Scott, y. 34 Quhan ire affligit vs, vc aetk nocht 
the vertu of patiena. Ibid. 1 To cure ft to gar conualeaae al 
the langorius desolat ft affligit popil. 

AflSlght, early form of Afflict, Afflicted. 
Afflight, bad spelling of Aflight, Obs., flight, 
t Afflnr, V. Obs. [a.T’r. afflue-r (1 4th c. Littrrf) 
f. L. afflu-fre to flow towards, f. af- » ad- to 4 fiufn 
to flow.] To flow towards ; to flock, to congregate. 

Mt8 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 So grete nombre of frares 
affluyng or comyng to parys oute fro alls londcx. a xgai 
Helyas in E. K. Fr. Rom. (1858) 111. 99 All the people afflued 
from all partes. 

iflnenos (srfl«*#ins). [a. Fr. affluence, ad. L. 
affluentia , n. of state f. ajffluent-em flowing towards, 
pr. pple. of afflu-fre : see Afflue.] 

1 . A flowing towards a particular point ; a gene- 
ral movement of people in any direction, a con- 
course, a moving crowd. 

*600 Holland Levy xlv. vii. isosd, The effluence of the 
people was so great . . that for the very prease he could not 
march forward. 1884 tr. Berne fs Merc. Comfit. 1. 8 Others 
die, when there is not a sufficient Affluence to the heart to 
continue the Circulation. 1799 Symmer Eiectr. in Phi/. 
Trans. LI. 380 The effluence and affluence of electrical 
matter. *7®* Kir wan ibid. LXX 1 1. 893 Thlogisticatedair may 
rIno be formed by a rapid and copious affluence of phlogiston. 
1869 Carlvlb Prsdk. Gt. Ill . vm. v.37 There had been great 
affluence of company, and no lack « diversions. 

2 . A plentiful now {of tears, words, feelings, and 
fig. fortune's gifts) ; profusion, exuberance. 

*447 Bokenham Lyvys tf Seyntys Introd. (1815) 4 Demo- 
stones of Grace more affluence Never had in rethoryk. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos vi. s6 Her eycn better acmed two grate 
sourges wcllynge vp grete affluence of teerys. x6xo H balky 
tr. St.Aur., Ctiy of God 5x1 How could they either feare or 
grieve in that copious affluence of blisseT 1633 Earl Man- 
chester Contempt. Mort. (1636) 84 Man that thus lives at 
case in delicacie with affluence of all things. 1849 Long- 
fellow Kavanagh xii. 56 Winter, .with its affluence of 
snows. (887 Swiniurnk in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 400 The am- 
bient ardour of noon, the fiery affluence of evening. 

3 . ellipt . Profusion or abundance of worldly pos- 
sessions ; wealth. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 35 A heavenly goate whose 
influence Brings in riches with affluence. 1606 J. Kino 
Strut. 1 Chron. xxix. 96-98, 99 The very wormes that growe 
out of their [Kings’] fulnes ft affluence. 17x3 Steels Guar, 
diau No. 99 F j lliey lived in great affluence. *768 Goldsm. 
Vic. Wakf. xxxii. As merry as affluence ft innocence could 
make them. 1807 Southey Lett. II. 35 It was not possible 
to make a better use of affluence than he did. 1840 Macau- 
lay Ess., Ctrvt II. 591 Trade revived; and the signs of afflu- 
ence appeared in every English house. 

t ▲’fluency. Obs. [ad. L. affluentia : see Af- 
fluence.] Tne quality or state of being affluent, 
profuseoess, wealthiness « Affluence a, 3. 

1884 hi. More My it. Iniq.va Wealth and honour and af- 
fluency of all things. 1883 Tryon Way to Health 184 For 
in the midst of all their Afflucndes . . they are yet most 
miserable. 

Affluent (ft’fl'irifnt), a. and sb. [a. Fr. affluent 
(14th c. Godef.), ad. L. affluent em, pr. pple. of 
afflufre : sec Afflue.] 

A adi. 

•fr 1 . Flowing toward a particular place. Obs. 
1430-90 tr. Higden Rolls Ser. I.63 The stonys of whom as 
meltengc thro the veynes of sake mixte among theyme 
causcthe an humor afflueute. >866 Harvey Anat.Consump. 
<J.) These parts are . . raised to a greater bulk by the affluent 
blood that is transmitted out of the mother's body. >799 
Symmer Eiectr. in PhiL Trans. LI. 386 The effluent current 
must have just ss great an effect in separating them, sb the 
affluent can have in bringing or keeping them together. 

2 . Flowing freely or abundantly. 

>9x8 Southey Lay tf Laureate Wks. X. see And o'er his 
shoulders broad the affluent mans Dishevsird hung. x8al 
Mies MrrroaD Our Village tu. (1863) 30 The beautiful 
Loddon, always so affluent of water, had overflowed its 
boundaries. 1H5 Burton Bk. Hunter 403 In the centre . • 
is an affluent fountain of the clearest water. 

3 . fig. Of the gifts of fortune, etc.: Flowing In 
abundance ; abundant, copious, plenteous. 

>413 Lima. Pytgr. Sawte l xv. u8ao> >9 Thy grace alwey 
hath ben affluent, decrecyng nought .. though never so 
largely thou geue k 1989 Nashb Ana/. Aboard. 30 Dilat- 
ing on so affluent an argument, ipg Porn Odyss. xix. >35 
Their affluent joys the grateftil realms confess. 1788 Goldsm. 
Vic. Wakf. xxxu, My son was already possessed of a very 
affluent fortune. 1879 Stubbs Court. Hist . II. xviL 6es The 
gmcefol and affluent diversity of the Decorated [style! 

A Hence, Flowing or abounding, in wealth; 
wealthy, rich. Also Af. Const in, rstely if. 

1789 Junius Lett, L 9 ff© expense should be spared to 
seam to bim an honourable and affluent intrant. >8o6 
WmowroBCB In Lfo (1838; IIL xix. 148 Co nsid ering the 
ffineatM connected with Hti. dpWJiM. 
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Howirr Seasons 935 The oicliardi are affluent of p nW , 
plunu, and apples, iln Disrasli Venetia nr. sULiitfi.sl^ 
Extaenoa Wt <0 her that raomcat affluent wkh a bturtfui 
excitement, lift 1'iucon />«/. 4 /mA !. iv. auu Comma* 
dities . . beyond the reach of any but the affluent, slgf H. 
Kkkd Loci. Eng. Lit. v. 1878 i;i The language became af- 
fluent in expressions incorporated with it man the literature 
of antiquity. 

B. sb [The adj. used absol. : prob. after mod. Kr. 
affluent sb.] A stream flowing into a larger stream 
or lake ; a tributary stream ; a feeder. 

INot in Tooo i8»8, Kicmasmkin *836, Chaim iln.) (893 
Penny Cycl. 2. ill The great Missouri with its affluent Uto 
Miuuuippi. ibta. The table-land in which the Mississippi 
and the affluents of Lake Superior rise, ill) Philum 
/livers if Yorksk. iii. 104 Ilia only remaining affluent of im- 
portance on ite northern banks, via the river HulL tiff 
Huxley Pkysiogv. 4 As the Thames rolls along, it receives a 
number of these feeders, or affluents. 

Afluitly im flWnUi), adv. [f. prec. + -nr *.] 
In an affluent manner ; abundantly, richly. 

1A18 4a Toon. 1871 Burton HisL Scott. Vil. fxxv. 9 This 
deputation was not affluently adorned hy rank and station, 
t A* 2 taentasss. Obs.- 9 [f. Affluent a.+ 
•krmh.] * lireat plenty.' Bailey, vol. 11 , 1731, 
whence in J.- Affluemo*. 

Affllww (oe 1 flaks), [ad. med. L. afflux us, n. of 
action f. afflu-fre : ace Afflue. Cf. mod. Fr. afflux, 
peril, the direct source of the Eng.]. 

1 . A flowing towards a point; esp. in Afcd. of 
hamoun ; also by extension, of air, a crowd of 
people, etc. 

161s Corns., Afflux, an Afflux or Affluence, plentifull ac- 
cess. 1693 N. Carsick ra* Geogr. Deism. 11. vi. 8a T'he Affluxe 
and Renuxe of the Sea- 4s general! throughout the whole 
Ocean. xMs Lovell Anim.a Miss. 354 Tubercles of the 
lungs . . am caused by the afflux or congestion of matter. 
itm Suluvan Viet v of /fat. I. 


1794 bumvAN View of Nat . I. 173 1 here is no need of the 
afflux of vital air. ifea Fall Mall G. 1 Aug. to The afflux 
of purchasers has much more than doubled. 


2 . That which flows into any place ; an accession. 

adds Graumt Bills of Afort. tj.i The cause hereof. . must 
bu hy new affluxes to I Aindon out of the country. 1899 Tooo 
l pel Assist. 4 Phys. V. 355/1 At this period, they [«.«. the 
villi) receive an increased afflux of blood, 
t Aflil'md, fpl a. Obs. rare-*, [f. Afflux - f 
-*n< J T hat has flowed to. 

sd>4 W. Boast's Mere. Com/it. vnt. 977 In this case we have 
not so much regard to the humour affluent, as affluxed. 

Afllnaioa ( 4 fl» kjon). [n. of action f. afflux r- 

E pl. item of afflu-fre (see Afflue and -ion) after 
b ffuxibnemX A flowing towards; an afflux, 
sfiffi Su T. Bsowmb Pseud. Ep. sis An Inflammation, 
either simple consisting only of an hot and sanguineous 
effluxion. 1833 Houlym Dtef. Mod., With this are associated 
Afflux ion, or accumulation of the fluids, etc. 

tAifodill. Obs. Forms : 5 aflhdille, affbdylle, 
g-6 afflhdyll(e, 6 affbdyL 7 flAbdiUo, -dill, -dll. 
[ad. med. L. affodillus (Atom. Fan/., Turner Lib., 
and Bailey voT, 11 ), prob. for late 1 .. * atfodillus , 
*aspkodiUtts, for d. JL asphodilus (Pal l ad.) and as- 
phodelus ; a. Gr. &<rfobe\b ». The form 'asphodillus 
(whence Ital. asfodiUo) was prob. due, as in some 
other words, to the simulation of a diminutive 
ending. Another med. L. corruption was affrodUlus 
(Turner Lib.), whenoe Fr. afrodille.] 

1 . Name of a liliaceous genus of plants, Asphodel, 
or King's Spear {AsfJtoddus, incl. Anthericum), 
natives of the south of Europe, and grown as garden 
flowers and medicinal herbs. 

(In this sente Daffodil l, and Daffodilly, are mentioned as 
variant forms of Aliodil as early as 1338 and as late as 1611.) 
cz4M Palled. on /hub. L pat With affadille upclose her 
hooles alle ; Thai [field micelgiiawe it oute, but dede dowue 
shal thai falle. 1440 Prom. rarv H AffedyUe herhe [p.r. affa- 
dylleL qjjfodiUm , albums. \v.r. qffadUla.) 14^3 Catkol. 
Anri., An Affody lie ; Affodillus, harba. 1390 Paugr. 193/9 
Afladyll n yelowe fluure — effOodiUe. [Aspkodelsu iuteus. ) 
133B TUXNXS Libetlus A 3, Aspkodehu n latinis hmsta regia 
stalbuenm dicitur, a barham ft butae lingue comiptori- 
bus apkrodsllus ft affbditlru, ab anglis Affody life. Daffo- 
dilly. «||B Lvra Dodoens 647 The flower . . is called in 
Greeks Amthericos ; and in Latins, as PUnte sayth, 

Albmstm : in English alto Affodylow d Daffodytl. (The mod- 
em Daffodil appears at p. S14 as Yellow Crawbelt, Yellow 
Narcissus, Bastarde Narcissus.] 1 611 Ckircs., Affredille, 
th ! Affodillc, or AsphodUl flower. Ibid, Asphodels, the 
Daffaditl, Affodill, or Asnhodill flower. Ibid., Hacks reyaUe. 
the Aflodillu, or Amftodtll flower; especially (the small kind 
thereof called) the Spears for a King. tfitf Markham Eng. 
Housewife «8 You must he careful! that you taka not Guflb- 
dil for AffodiL 

2 . Applied, br confusion, to a species of Narcissus. 
In this sense the variant Daffodil (q.v.) became 
almost from the first the accepted form ; so that 
eventually Affodill was confined to Asphodelus, and 
Daffodil to Narcissus. 

s|p Tutus* Herbal l biQ h, I eould oeuur ss thys herb 
[ as p hodel s *— ryght sffodilll in England hot ones, for dm 
herbs that the people calleth hors s \ffseiiU or daffedstt is a 
kyad of naveassua. 

tAftlTO#, adv. Obs. [for offeree', see Fopoi.] 
Of necessity; by compulsion or constraint; perforce. 

1J99 Lanoc. 'Bids. X tastes* iv. or Ne king y-huae but Jm 
Imfilhnfl^pnnffsUekndbmfofilteUwim. 

• Afflpma (Ifie-js), also 3-6 alnroa, 4 afoeoa, 
atfbreo. fa. OFr. afrree-r 9 in one of iti senses a 
variant of OFr. efferce-r, earlier eifire**, tfflttii-r 


1 England hot ones, for tin 
«re \ffseUU or daffodsll is a 


%-lafe JL. exfbrtii-re, F. ex out 4 late L. fertid-re to 
mike strong, f. forti-s st ong ; in the other peril, 
a distinct formation on L. ad to 4- /ortidre. The 
med. L. afforci&re seems to be formed on the Fr.] 
To apply force ( •» Fr. effort er). 
fl To auply force 10 ; to lorce, to ounpel. Obs. 
rips K. Atss. 769 Paste hr ml, aud kuld the rcyne . . And 
aforued hit |the cokj by Mlreyuthe. c *330 A rth. 4 Merlin 
3S83 Arthour aforced hun to deie. 

to. To force, to ravish, to violate. Obs. 

<1330 A rth. 4 Merlin sj6o He hath me of vilanie be- 
sought, Me to aforce is in hi» thought. 

1 24 . reff. To force or strengthen oneself {to do a 
thing) ; to exert oneself, to do one's best, to try. 
(OFr. faforeer, mod. s'efforrer.) Obs. 

xsp7 K. Glovc i9i And heo a forcede hom be more, V® 
hexene u way to dryue. c 1340 Hamkils Pr. Treat. (1B66 8 
DeneHs bat afloreus tham to reue Ana vs be hony of pours 
lyfe and of grace, c 1400 Detir. Trey 1. 998 Pat wold doutles 
be done . . wold afiforce be prfore, ibid. xx\u. him 
' 1‘hai aflbrset horn felly . . T he vtlany to venge. a xgafc 
Skklton Magnificence 937 Herein 1 wyll aforce me to hbow 
you my mynue. 

1 8. Irons. To endeavour, attempt, or try. Obs. 

1593 Skklton Carl. Laurel 818 Ye mu>U nedis afforce it fay 
pretoice of your profettioun unto umanyte. a Igs8 — 
Bowge <f Crt. 17, I was sore raoued to aforce the same. 

Q. To add force (? properly OFr. aforcer ). 

+ 4 . To add force to ; to strengthen, fortify, rein- 
force. Obs. 

c 14m Destr. Trey xv. 6393 Then Menestcus . . aflbrsit hys 
frekys to b« fight harde. c 1430 Lyug. Bockas (1C54) n. xyiL 
66/k And taflorce them, let workmen vndertake Square bat- 
tiles and bulwarke* to make. 

6 . Eng. Const. Hist. To reinforce or strengthen 
a deliberative bodyby the addition of new members; 
as a jury by skilled assessors, or persons acquainted 
with the facts. [In this sense med. L. afford are is 


found in contemporary records ; see Blount : 'Af- 
forcietur assisa, let the Witnesses be encreased,’ 
(rather, * Let the Assise or bench be reinforced or 
afloreed ').] 

sfi8 Hallam Middle Ages (1879) IL m It wax the prac- 
tice to afforce the jury. _ ifco Stusbs Sel Charters Intrud. 
94 T'he jurors are at first witneeeex of the fact ; ax business 
increases they are, under Edward I, affbreed by the addition 
of penons better acquainted with the matter ; a further step 
separates these affbreing jurors from the original twelve. 

Afforoft&mt (afbe jsment). [a. OFr. afforce - 
men/, L afforcer : see Affokck and -mkmt.1 

1. A strengthening; a reinforcement. (See Af- 
ford* e.) 

«8z8 Hallam Middle Ages (187a) II. 399 Thh afTbrcement 
it appears could only, be made with the consent of the parties. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xui. 619 The jurors summoned 
were allowed to add to their number persons who possessed 
the requisite knowledge, under the title of afforcement. 

+ 2.~Arrojtc]AMKNT 1 . Obs. 

>783 C mammas Cycl.Su/b., Afforcement, Afferent mentum, 
in some antient charters, denotes a fortress, or work of forti- 
fication and defence. 

t Agprciftmtnt. Obs. [ad. med. L. afford a - 
ment-um, f. L.afforda-re : see Afforce and -rent.] 

1. A fortress ; a fortified place. 

1706 Phillips, Afforciament tin old Records) a Fort or 
Strong- Hold. 

2. - Afforcer iNT 1 . 

1738 Hist. View Crt. Excheq. v. 79 There was an Aflbrcia- 
ment of more Jurors, till they had a Verdict of twelve. 

JUBraroiag (&jf5*'jsig), vbl. sb. [f. Afforce + 
-iNu 1.1 A reinforcing or strengthening. 

1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xviiL 970 In the ' aflorcing ’ 


or amending of the council. 

JJRuranjf (ifb-Msiq), ppl. a. [f. Afforce 4 
-inoS.] Reinforcing ; adding strength, influence, 
or knowledge. 

1870 [See Arroacx 5.] 

Afford (a(o*-jd), v. Forms: 1 gtfortt-ian, a 
jefortLlen, lforflian, -en, 3 i forSea. i-vorflen, 
4-5 aforth(e, avorthi, 6 affbrthe, aforde, 6afoord, 
6 7 affbord, affoard, 7 aflbwrd, 6- afford, [f. 
p- pref. implying completeness -f fot 9 ‘tan to fur- 
ther, advance ; f. fort forth, forwanl, onward. The 
prefix was tubseq. reduced to d- (see A- pref. 6), 
aud this in 16th c. corrupted tfteT L. af. With 
the change of 0 to d, cf. burthen, burden. ] orig. 
To further,' promote ; hence achieve, manage to do, 
manage to give, have the power to give, give what is 
in ones power, supply, yield. 

1 1 . To forward or advance to or towards com- 
pletion ; hence, to perform, execute, accomplish, 
fulfil. Obs. 

rsufls O.E.Ckron. (Colt. MS.) an. 1043 He . . fan* mynstru 
wut gafotfiodc bnhwile be he fassr was. saef Layamon 31561 
bat nolle he come nauerc no hum heffle juortlen. c tugs 
A n eren^Enule 3$6^T^C.jpi wille, bsuh ,Jk notit min, euer 

1 2 . To carry wit, accomplish, /chieve, manage 
(something planned or desired). With may ( * can). 
Obs. 

S O. E. Chfw. (laud MS.) HU feond . .tie mflrten ns 
isn hebfd fore, rnt] /Aid. an. 673 Hwile man swa 
behaten to form to Rome, and he ne muge hit forinah. 
e 117 iLsmb. Hbm'. 31 HendtanhtenamsroieAwfliMij 'Ibid 


a. [f. Afforce 4 
strength, influence. 


me heme juorocn. fi 
le, bsun ,Jk sout min, e 

dish, /chieve, mam 
d). With **<y'(-ca 


eiforeo-r, tifbrnt-r I € iiji Lamb. Norn. Henfitanhtensu 


39 Hwet ^esculen don pf ft hit mates iforflian. 9377 Ianqu 
r.WlI, vl aof Aud )ef hem nmto aalie myghteaforth and 
mesurable hu>T«. 01410 Occlkvk dn Halfiw.), Aud hem 
and there, as that my luille wit Afotthe may, oek thin let I 
translate hit. 

8 . With inf. or sttbord. cl. To mdnage {tc do any- 
thing) ; with eon : To have the means, be able or 
rich enough ; to bear the exptoae. 

cs 44P PauAiGK Espr. in. v. 3.6 Greet lurdis mowe avorthi to 
liaue . . officers undir hem fono attends, ibid. «6a T he 
oumoun peple niyjten the worn avorthi in cost of money 
for to gete to hem thir present book, ip) Barclay Cytesen 
4 t ptandysh. 08471 69, 1 may not aforde nowe for to spendc 
out all. a 1743 Swift Mod. Lduc. ij.) AH familme. where 
there U wealth enough to afford that their sons may be good 
for nothing, sflon Mar. Euukworth Morsel T. 1181611. iv. 
34 She could not afford to pay. sflta Worobwobtm Excuse. 
1. 370 He could afford to suffer With those whom he saw 
suffer. t8gi Ht. Maitinrau Brooke Farm viil 98 Those 
who could afford to try new methods, slay Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1. xii, Luxuries which few could aftord to purchase. 

4 . With simple obj. ft. To manage to give, to spare. 

CI4M Pecock Repr. 111. x. 336 The* mytten miche more 

avorthi into almes than thei uiat hadden ntil. ssfli Snake. 
L. L. L . tv. i. 40 Praise we may afford, To any Lady that 
aubdewes a Lord. 1667 Milton P.L . ix. 91a Should God 
create another Eve, and I Another Rib afford. 18(33 He. 
Maktinkau Brooke Farm viL 89, 1 cannot afford them a 
quart a day at my own expense. 1860 Tvndai.l Glac. l |a7. 
193 The loss of a tingle day was more than I could afford. 

+ b. To manage to tell <,at such a price). Obs. 
*6*7 J. Riper 'in Halliw.), Aon possum tantuio vendors. 
1 cannot afford it at so little price. 1709 Addison itafy ( J .) 
They fill their magorinex in time of the greatest plenty so 
that they may afford cheaper. tra| Smtaion Edystoete 
Light he. f 116 The stone could be afforded at somewhat less 
price then Portland. 

o. To manage to procure or maintain, etc. ; to 
spare the price of, bear the cx)iense of. 

1833 Ht. Mahtineau Brooke Farm ii. 19, I cannot afford 
stockings for so many, nor shoes either, ibid. vii. 87 Now 
they could not afford beer, except a little on Sundays, ibid. 
viiL 93 He cannot afford a team to plough htx field. 

5 . Without can : To give of what one has, to 
famish, bestow, grant, yield. (Often with to.) 

1998 J. Nordrn Progr. Pietie (1847) So To accept this 
church es tits spouse and wife, affording himself to he her 
husband. 1633 G. Hkrrkrt Ch. Porch iii, Gladly welcome 
what he doth aftord. 170a Pore Wfc oj B. 954 Kind hcav'u 
afford him everlasting rest. 1738 Weslky Psalms li. 4 Tho* 

I have griev'd thy Spirit, Lord, Hu Help and Comfort still 
afford. 1817 Jam Mill Brit. India ll. v. vii. 609 Rights 
which the custom of India nvc. to the Prince who received 
oyer the Prince who afforded the tribute. 493 Mamsdkn 
Forty Purit. Pref., Should life and leisure be afforded to 
the author. 

0 . Of things : To be capable of yielding, to have 
for one who asks or seeks. 

1981 Lambardr Eirtn. 1. iv. 95 More than their owne Coin- 
mission doeth afoord. 199a Siiakm. Korn. 4 Jul. v. i. 73 The 
world affords no law to make thee rich. 1303 — Rich. //, 

I. i. 177, The purest treasure mortall times afford Is spotless 
reputation, afire True Non-Couf. Contents, Whether the 
Angels of the Churches affoord any ground for Bishop* 
178s Prjkstlky A 'at. 4 Rev. Retig. I.354 Their whole history 
affords ma a single instance. iSao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 

II. 8 The lives ottiterary men afford no striking themes for 
the sculptor. 9876 Glaustonk Hom. Synckr. 934 The Poems 
afford no explanation. 

7 . To supply or furnish from its own resources, to 
yield naturally. 

a 1600 Q. Eliz. Let. in Beveridge Hist . Ind. (i8s8) 1. 1. x. 
9^6 Commodities which our dominions may afforthe. 138a 
(Freknk Mtnafhon (Ark) 50 Can a count ne cot age affoord 
such perfection Y tfiis Bislx Ps. cxliv. 13 That our gamers 
may bee full, affoording all maner of store. 1634 Hakkr 
Lett, of Batxac iH.97 As Afirick aflbards Lions, and Fnuu.e 
Souldicrs. ai 73 Ray Joum. Law Countries 459 Olives . . 
afford. nostoif when folly ripe. 1697 Drydrn Vtrg. Geotg. 
n. 716 Fruits, which, of their own accord. The willing 
Ground, and laden Trees afford. 1738 C. Lucas Ess. on 
iValert IIL 938 The gardens afford good supplies of the 
best esculent vegetable*. 1873 in Cassell's Techn. Edme. 
IV. 69/9 The figure . . affords a correct representation. 1878 
G. Macdonald Asm. Quiet Heigkb. xvuL 351 The comfort- 
able confid en ce afforded by the mask of namelessness, 
b. In this sense rarely of persons. 

1388 Grkknk Pnadosio(th^i) 36 He wondred how a country 
maul eould afoord such courtly behaviour. 1839 Murchison 
Si/ur. Sytt, l xxxviiL 530 We shall hereafter afford inde- 
pendent proofs of the existence of dry land. 

Aflhrdfiblfi (afo»-id 4 b t l), a. [f. prec. 4 able.] 
That can be afforded, spared, or yielded. 

sOffi Carlvlb Remiss. (1881) II. 169 Spasmodic writhing 
. . never the smallert help affordable. 

JJferdftr (hfov jdai). ff. Afford + -er*.] One 

who, or that which, affords, spares, or yields. 

1338 Flqrio, Porgitere . . a bringer, an alfoorder. 

JJford&Hf (ifo*'jdig), vbl. sb. [f. Afford +. 
-inol.j A yielding, producing, sparing. 

*998 FloriOj Porgimento. . an affoording, n yuaMing, a 
bringing, sioa Gasman Counsel 13 The affording of sum* 
dent light to the rooms. 1794 Shsrlock Disc. <1739) L L 97 
The Excellency of flaligiun consists ui affording certain 
of obtaining et er nal Life. 

Affording (ftf5*'idin), p/d. a. [f. Affords 
.IRC 8.} Producing, yielding; liberal, helpful 
itn Miss Broughton None y IT. 87 Perhaps she may be 
stupid! Certainly she is not afcrding. 
f iffl iidmanl Obs. [f. Afford ♦ -Mint.] 
Granting, bestowal. 

fin T. Adams Comm. • Pot. t ti (tlffi esfi So the Lord 
dmftaUure *u» by gksomus affordawnta , 
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AflTorti ifbnii obi. forms of Avoxi. 

JUbrnt (hfo'ivst), v . ; Also 5' 6 ifomi [ad. 
med. L. affarhtd-re ( Charter of Forests o Hen. Ill) : 
f. ad to fr forestOy forcstis , Forest.] To convert 
Into forest, or hunting-ground. 

a joe Abhold Ckron. <x(a» so8 Yf any wood ocher than . . 
.hi* owm he aforestid . . it dial be disforest id, and yf He af- 
forested his ownc propur wood remay ne it (brent. . tjfoa Da visa 
Discov why Ires. etc . (17871 194 He [Henry the Second] af- 
forested many wood* and wastes to the grievance of the 
subject. *837 W. Howitt Rnr. Luc v. l (tide) 359 The 
Conqueror's motive for afforesting so large a tract of country. ■ 
IJbnitatioil (l^tffitB-Jan). [ad. med. 1* 
afforestdtibn-cm n. of action f. affot Pstd-re : see 
prec-] The action or result of converting into 
forest or hunting-ground. 

* sdig Mamwood Latm of Forest xvi. I9. «i6/e The dis- 
afforestation of the new afforest at tons aforesaid. 1649 Sbl- 
den Laws of Eng. 1. Ixiv. 117-91 *30 Revoking of Charters . . 
Afforestations, with a train of oppressions depending there- 
on. 179s Chambers Cycl. s.v. Purlieu, The greatest part of ■ 
the new afforestations were still remaining, sfltfa Lend, 
fiev. 90 Dec. 538 Why were two churches built in the very 
midst of the forest immediately after the afforestationf 
Aflbristid (ilp-rested), ppl. a. [f. Afforbot + 
•kd.] Converted into forest. 

■, 1879 Hobbkb Dial. Cent, Lows 11840) 154 [They! had much 
land remaining in their own hands, afforrested for their re- 
creation. 1873 Q’ Am CXXXV. 154 The whole of the 
afforested parts of Devon. 

Afforesting (ft^rn'itiq), vbl. sb. [f. Afforest 
+ -inq ■.] The process o! converting into forest ; 
Afforestation. 

, 1849 Seldf.n Lotus of Eng. 1. Ivi. 1 1739! >09 Unlawful Taxes, 
Afforrestingn, and other such Oppressions. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. ling. Hist . mi. viii. <i8*») 534 The Charter of the 
Forests had for its object . the prevention of future af- 
foresting. 

ATorism, -ysme, obs. variants of Afhouimm. 
t AffOTU, v. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aforme-r, off-, 
f. t) to fr farmer to Fobm.] To form, fashion, model, 
according to. 

c 1900 PtK'tr. good Sermiuntes (184s* 8 To hym that is most 
honourable, Afforme your mancrx and your cnlcnl. 

Afforae, obs. variant of Affohce. 

Afforat, obs. form of Athjrmt. 

Affrait, -ly, see Affhayjtly, Afraid. 
f Affr tHlillg t vbl. sb. Obs. rare~ x . (for a- 
framing.) [f. A- p*ef 1 intcus. + Frank, OE. 
fram-ian,frcm - ian, to profit, avail.] (iain, profit. 

1440 Prom. Part 1 ., Framynge, or ufframynge, or wynnynge. 
Lucrum , tmolumeutnm. 

Ag rinchia a ^afnvntjiz, -Jaiy), v . ; fafranohiae, 

5 6 affranohyae. [f. hr. af ram hiss- lengthened 
stem of afranch-ir (now afranchir ) f. d tofr 
f ranch ir to free; f . franc free: see Frank.] To 
free : to set at liberty from servitude ; also from 
an obligation. 

147s Caxton Jason C b, I shall affranchyse yow of your 
vowc. 1477 £ari. Rivers 1 Caxton) Dktesxia Heafranchised 
legmon, and made him fre that afore was bonde and thraljc. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxv. xxiii. 908 h, Antioch us should be 
sent for to affranchise Greece. 1799 Cotes tr. Dupin'* 
Kcd. Hist . 1 . 111. i. 76 It cannot be said, that France . . has 
been made Free, or affranchised, since she was free in her 
first original. 1863 Landor in A ti. Monthly (t866; I une 709/9 
Every slave, after fifteen years, should be affranchised. 

Affranchised (afnrntjizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-kd.] Freed, set at liberty. 

1499 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de Words) 1. cliii. 158/a Fyrst 
bonde 81 sith afraunchised, and made free. 161 1 Cotcr., 
Main-mis, an affranchised person i one that is freed from 
scniitude. 1883 Gilchrist Life of VP. Blake 1 . too The af- 
franchised tree consequently bore a luxurious crop of leaves. 

Afftmn nhi ssmant (flfra’ntjizmtnt). [f. Af- 
franchihe + -MKNT.J 'The act of making free.' 
Todd 1818. 

AflrtaohUittg (kfra-ntjiziij), vbl. sb. [£ as 
prec. fr-nto 1 .] The action of freeing. (Chiefly 
gerundial.) 

tW Loud. Gam. mmcccxxvii/a Since their affranchising 
themselves . . they have all along preserved their Liberty. 
titMT, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. affrappare, f. 
ad to + frappare to beat, knock, sec Fhap; but 
Spenser’s word is perhaps an analogical formation 
on frap, like addeant, etc.] To strike, strike 
against. (With or without object expressed.) 

1996 SrENsr.it F.g. 11. i. 98 The) bene ymetr, both ready to 
affrsp. Ibid, 111. u. 6 To tossen speare and shield, and to 
affrap The warlike ryder to his most mishap. 

Affray (&fr«fr), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 afrai, 
afrey, 4-7 afray(a, affraye, 4 - affray. Pa. t. 4 
afrayed, affraled, 6affraide, afraid. Pa.ppie .:* ee 
Afraid. Also aphetic Frat. [a. Anglo- Fr.qjfaryu-r, 
effraye~r, early OFr. effrter esfretr , 1 smg. pres. 
esfrei, (Pr. csfredar) late L. ex-friddre ; t. ex 
oat of 4- late L. fridns, fridum , ad. Tent. friBu 
(OHG. fh'du, OSkx. friBu, OE. fn\ ON .friBr) 
peace. The pa. pple. Affuatkd, « alarmed,* ac- 
quired the meaning of ' in a state af fear/ and has 
since the 16th c. been treated as a distinct word: set 
Afraid.] 

1 To disturb, or startle, from sleep or quiet,, ea 


a sudden noise does \ passing into the sense^of 1 
alarm, as the effect of such startling, arch. 

fijn A. E. AlUl. Poems B. 1780 Afrayed hay no freke . . 
fr to ha palayt pryncinal hay aproched ful styUe. iu6o 
Chaucer Blauttcke toe Smalc foules a, great hope That had 
afrayed fun afrayed, aftaied] me out of my slept. 1393 * 
Cower C am/. III. 371, 1 was out of my swouna affnud, c 149a 
Lonrlich Grmsl xxv. #97 And wondirly sore afrayed she was 
Of hu notsa icha horde in that plus. 1983 Babnabe Goook 
ip** vk (Arh. ) 55 Thau rest and slapa lstraightway sou^it 
No Dreamas dyd me afraye. i8ae Kkatb St. Agnes xxix. 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet Affray his ears, 
t b. To disturb with hostilities ; to attack with 
an armed force. Obs. rare. 

14*7 Maro.P aston in Lett. 576 II. 308 Ye wotc wele that 
I have ben affrayd thar bafbr this lyme. 

By imperceptible gradations the idea of alarm 
passed into that of 

21 . To frighten, to affect with fear ; especially in 
the passive voice to be affrayed or Afraid, arch. 

Guy Warm. 07 Now goth Gli sore desmaid. His 
wound** him han mel afrayd. c 1319 Shoreham 138 For of 
thet ha hadda her y-do Ha was affrayde. c 1388 Chaucer 
ClcrhesT. 300 Nedelees, god wool, ha thoghteTure for t' af- 
lyej. 1498 Past. Lett, on I. 380, I 


Clcrtes T . ; 
fraya (Jl/i*. 
have noinw! 


, A ftijffl (hfrM d). Ml a. arch. ff. Affray v. 
4 - -Kb ; a recall of the old form which has become 
ordinarily Afraid.] Alarmed. 

slao Keats Agnes xxxiii. Her blue affntyad eyes wide 
open shone. 

iibflffiv (&fr^'ai). Also 6 affraler, affraior* 
7 affray or. [C Affray v. + -kr 1 .] One engaged 
in an affray ; a disturber of the peace. 

1913-87 Pairs A. f M. I. 6644 To make these Congrega- 
tions of the Lollards to be . . afliaiem of the people, sgfr 
Dma^iw Eirem. 11. iu. 11588) 140 Any man also may stay the 


f MS. fi eng. t'afrayc]. 1498 Post. Lett. S77 I. 380, I 
nomwhat affrayed them, and made hem spend mony. 
La Berners Froissart I. ccxxix. 307 The whkne no 


affrayed them, that they had no lust to go thyder. 1837 
GiLLFsriE Eng .~ Pof. Cerem. 11. i. 6 If Papist* . . were so ar- 
frayed of Conformists. it83'9 Churchill Duellist l Poems 
1 1 . 7 Bid Terror, posting on the wind, Affray the spirits of 
mankind. 1879 B. Taylor Faust xxv. 1 . ata Nay, sheathe 
thy sword at fast 1 Do not affray me I 
+ S. itUr. {rejl.) To be afraid, to fear. (Fr. 
s'effrayer.) Obs. 

c 1440 Partonope 845 She gan affray of this sodeyn cans. 
4 . To scare, to startle or alarm into running 
away, to frighten away. areh. Cf. Fray. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 905 [Thai] dang on thame so 
haruely, That all thair foyis afrayit war. rsaao Destr. 
Troy vil 3900 pai affrayat tha folke fueraly by dene, Sesit 
and slogh, slongen to ground RfM Campl. ScatL viL 70 
Beand ml affrayit and* fleyit for dieddour of his lyue. 1999 
Shake. Rom. 4- Jut. 111. v. 33 Since arme from arme that 
voyce doth vh affray, a xSso Babinoton Whs . 39 lb prick vs 


voyce doth vs affray, a x8so Babinoton Whs. 39 lb prick vs 
to the good and to afray vs from the euUL ilgg Singleton 
l 'irgtfl. 80 And with a din Affray the birds, 

Affray, used for Defray. 

1984 Lodge Alarum agst . Vsurrrs (1853) 4 s Not having 
friends to releeve them, or money to affray their charges. 

(ifrt'i ), sb. Forms : 4-5 afray (o, 4-6 
affraye, (4 alfroi, 5 enfray), 4 ~ affray. Also aphet. 
F ray. [a. OFr. effrei, esfrei, f. esfre-er : see Affray v. 
The form enfray is an erroneous expansion after 
the apparent analogy of en-combre, a-combre , etc.] 
1 1 . The act of suddenly disturbing some one who 
is at rest ; an attack, an assault. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 176 In mirke withouten sight wille 
enmys ma k affray, c sjBo yesterday in E. E. P. (s86a) 
137 pin enemy wollou • not for)etc * But ay be aferd * of his 
affray, c 1400 Destr. Troy xl 4746 In diffens of be folke Wt 


affray, c 1400 Destr. Troy xl 4746 In diffens of be folkc_Wt 
affroi made. 1909 Par/yament of DeuyEes xxvi, (Hel 
strongly wilhstandeth myn affray. 1583 Stanyhurst A suets 
xi. ( 1880) 43 l^arne our fatal auentures, Thee toy Is of Troians, 
and last infortunat affray. 

t 2 . The state produced by sudden disturbance 
or attack ; alarm ; fright, terror. Obs. 

ijq JL Brunne Hemdlyng Synste 1890 Betwyxe bo twey 
partya be dragun lay Gresly to se wyb grete affray. 1330 — 


angly wilhstandeth myn affray. 1583 Stanyhurst A suets 
1 x88o) 43 l^arne our fatal auentures, Thee toy Is of Troians, 
i last infortunat affray. 


partys b* dragun lay Gresly to se wyb grete affray. 1339 — 
Citron. %4 Northumberland was in affray for Ed red comyng. 
c 1490 Loneuch Grail xxv. 174 Was to hem a gret afray, 
WliAitne they syen here Lord pere dcd. 1903 La Brrneks 
Froissart I. eexv. 971 Wherof the pope and cardynallcs ware 

: .r 1 a l'.-u... i' /i . !!i i»L 


especially one caused by Aghting, a fray. Obs. 

1330 R. Dbunne Ckron. 66 Now in Edward dede be toner 
for>o afraycA c 140a Pa/lad. On Husb. x. x86 And bollc ft 
so, not with to greet affray, c 1490 Lonelich Croat 11 . 306 
Pip rs awook there that he lay, so astoned he was of that 
afray. C1480 Tawnetey Most. 179 Let no man wyt where 
that we war, For ferdnes of a fowfle enfray. 1913 Douglas 


/Eneis vi. xv. 98 Thys wourthy knycht the commcu wele 
Komane In grete affray perturoit to rest agatie And qniet 
sail restore. 1789 Mas. Piozzi Francs fr It. I. ei6 The 


people are . . little dispoeed to public affrays, slao Scott 
Lady L. 111. xiv, So swept the tumult and affray. 

4 . csp. A breach of the peace, caused by fighting 
or riot in a public place. 

1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. cells. 393 Also this y are was a 
grete affraye In fleetstrete by nyxtes tyme bitwene man of 
Court and men of london. 199a Hu lost Abcsdarbtm, ML 
fraye betwene two men, Monamackia , Pugnm . 1978 Lam- 
babde Peramb. Kent (i8a6) 33V, I read* not of any that was 
slaine tn the affraye. 1691 Blount Law Diet, sv., An 
Aaeault Is only a wrong to the party ; an Affray is a common 
Wrong. 1797 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wka. X. 359 The 
suppressing of riots and affrays, sftst Scott Peuerli I. vti. 
197, 1 trust you have bad no hart in tnis mad affray T 


era fly fo l " 
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Bkllkndri 
affrayltly, 

t Aff rayme 
Given os a synonym of Affray by Bailey, whence 
in Johnson, 

173s Bailey, vul 1 1 , Affray, Ajfraimemtdn Goarniou Law) 
is an afirightment put upon one or more persons; which 
may be done by an open shew af violence only* without 
either a blow given or a word spoken, etc. [The definition 
is quoted from Phillips with the addition of AJfr m m e nt by 
Bwley himself.) 

t Alfrayiie, afrajrxie, v. obs. [f. Frayxe, 
Frkynk v. to ask, inquire, either with A- pref. 1 
intensive, or (as Stratmanu thinks) with prep, af 
Or, and so to ask of ox from!\ To question. 

f 1340 Hamvole Pr. Conte, [quoted by Halliw., but not in 
ed. Morris) Whanne Thou sc halt this werdc afreyne. 1377 
Lamuu P. PL B. xvi. S74, 1 affrayned 11303 jeh fraynedej 
hym fyrste Fram whennes he come, c 1380 Sir Femmb. 9146 
By fore be Amyral banne he gob I & bygan him for taffrayne. 
risfio Towns Uy Must. 398 My fader wakyd at the lastc, 
And her afraynd ; she told hym how she was aga si. 

(ifr^' t), v. rare [ad. Vr. affrite-r, 
■pelt after Hdig. Freight.] * To hiie a ship for the 
transportation of goods.' Craig 1847. 
JJfrfiltfhter (ftM tai). [1. prec.fr - vrL] ‘The 
person wno hires or charters a ship or other vessel 
to convey goods.' Craig 1847. 

s8Ba Charter -Party, Such loading berth . . ss the said af- 
freighter* may name. 

JJfrfiigntmfillt (&frjt*tm£nt). [ad. Fr. etffr fo- 
ment n. of action f. ajfrfo-r to freight ; spelt after 
Eng. F bright.] The hiring of a vessel to oonvey 
cargo. 

*798 Maoens Ess. Insur. II. 101 The Agreement of Af- 
freightment, commonly called a Charter-Party. 1848 Arnoulo 
Mar. luster. 1. vL (1866) 1 . 989 Emolument derived from car- 
rying goods on freight, or from performing certain contract* 
of anreWhuncnt otinim. 

+ Aflfr'&t, v. Obs. rare - *. [ad. Sp. afrent-ar to 
affront] A by-form of Affront. 

1978 T. N. Trans. Conquest of W. India nap To kill those 
Spaniarde* who have so affrented the natkm of Culhua. 
t Ifra t, v. Obs. rare-', [f. af- (»A- prej. 1 1) 
+ Frit v .] To fret, annoy, trouble. 

1600 Aar. Abbot Jonah 047 David . . was so affrettad with 
the prMpcrltie of the wicked. 
tAnrti sb. Obs. rare-* 1 , fetym. doubtful ; peril, 
f. It. affrettare to hasten, qgrettamenta r making 
speed.] 1 Furious onset ; immediate attack/ J. 

1998 Spenser F. Q. hi. tx. *6 With the terrour of their 
fierce affret They rudely drove to ground both man and hone. 

AifrfiydL, variant of Afbayru ppl. m„ rubbed. 
tlflfi'Ofitf, v. Obs.-' • [f. L. afjfHc&t-, ppl. stem 
of affried-re, to rub on or against ; f. ad to fried- 
re to rub. Cf. Affrictjon .1 'To rub upon, or 
against, to grate or crumble.' Blount Classagr. 
1656 ; whence in Bailey. 

t AflHofftfd, PPL a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. fr -ID.] 
Rubbed. 

>704 Hauksbeh in Phil. Trusts. XXV. 9167 Nor would On 
Light thus produc'd, live on the Amber . . but dy '4 so soon 
BS it had deserted the Affricaltd Woollen. 1708 — ibid. 
XXVI. 86 The effluvia of the Affricated Tube, 
t Aftiwt&OXI. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. affri- 
edtidn-em , n. of action f. affried-re : see Affrio- 
tion .1 'Rubbing upon or against' Bailey 1711. 

1708 H auksbbk in Phil Trans. XXV. 9331 The Light . . 
discover'd upon the Affricmtion of it [a glass tube] unex- 
hausted. seem'd to be altogether on it* outside. 

+ Aflrlcke bird, 'A coward, one in gay doathes.' 
Cockeram 1626. 

f AiCri'etion. Obs.; also 7 adfriotlon. [ad. 1 . 
+affri(tibfj-?m, n. of action, f. affrict- ppL stem of 
affried-re to rub on ; f. af-~ad- lo +frtcd-rt to mb. 
The ordinary cl. L. form was affrieatio ; the simple 
fried-re had both friedt-um and frict-um} The 
action of rubbing one thing upon another. 

sdig Croons Body of Mem ru When a* ht pofotfonfe at 
affriction* women. . do loose their owne seed, mm H. Mmi 
Most. GodL & xlv. 54s The Adfrictiou of tkepeetorel sudi- 
cine to a diseas e d Sheep. s8Bs Hallvwsll Mola mO . asgil.) 
Every pitiful vice seeks the enlargement of itself by B «<m- 
ugfouajffrictMm of all capable subjects, 
t AAcUndad, J*. (pi*. Ohs. ft 

Friend, by pref. a- or af-, probably intended to be 
factitive, after analogy of affirm, afforest; aee A- 
pref it.] Made friends; reconciled.' 

xfp 8 Spbhbhs F. Q. tv. Hi. 50 Bite saw that cruel! war so 
ended, And deadly foes so fokhfoffy affrandMsL 


xmxawr. 


AFFBOITTSS 


f Affright, wOtigh % pfl. a. Obt. Forms: i 
M^ThtadT i a fr-fyrbt* 3 ! affuruht (ft), 4 
? ofright, T afBri)t afrjGt, 5 aJBrybt, 

aftyht, afryght, 5-6 aftight, 6 aflWght. [pa. 
pple. of OE. +afyrhtan t not found In any other part, 
L A - prtf 1 intensive + fyrht-an to frighten, terrify: 
see Fright. There appears to have been also a 
derivative offyrhtan, Offbiqht, in iath-i3th c., 
the pple. of which offyrht was afterwards con- 
founded with afyrht, whence prob. the early forms 
marked with ? above ; but the eventual doubling 
of the /is after the analogy of forms like affirm, 
affix, from L. ad, A later form is Affrighted.] 
Struck with sudden fear ; terrified, frightened. 

a tooo Aminat ijji He afyrhted wearfr. a 1000 O. E. 
Cos/. Matt. xxvili. 4 pa wearau wxron afyrhte. c ss6o 
Matt. Gasp. ibid. , pa wearde* wseren afyrhte. e up A ncrem 
A 110/e j6i pc ucond is affuruht and offered of swuche. 
np R. Bmunnk ChroH. 158 pc mayden Berenger acho was 
Ailc ofriahu c 1380 Sir Femmb. 1889 A-fry^t ha wax ofhym 
sum del: 10 grym a was in gale. Ibid, 9109 pat ban was 
sore afriv c u» Unruch Grail ax. 10 In nis nerte he 
was wondirly afryght. lift Spenser F. Q, 11. v. 37 As one 
affright With hellish feends, or furies mad uprore. 1847 H. 
Mobs Resolution 175 The weakned phansy sore affright 


was wondirly afryght. tut Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 3; 
affright With hellish feends, or furies mad uprore. 
Moan Resolution 175 The weakned phansy sore 
With the grim shades of grisely Night. 


Spenser F. (). 11. v. 37 As one 
r furies mad uprore. 1847 
eakned phansy sore affright 


see prec.] To frighten, to terrify. To affright 
from : to deter from. (Now only poetical for tho 
prose Frighten.) 

1980 Nashk In Green/ s Mena/hon (Arb.) 13 So terrible was 
his stile . . as would have affrighted our peaceable Poets, from 
intcrmedling hereafter, with that quarrelling kinde of verse. 
*993 Shaks. 1 Hen . VI, 1. iv. 43 The Scar-Crow that affrights 
our children to. sAn Huvwoon Gold. Age 11. i. 04 You 
afright me with your steele. 1875 1 ‘. Drimki Gold, Key 
Wks. 1867 V. iM To affright people from vicious practices. 
I7ae Da For Moll FI. ( i8so) nn Terrifying and affrighting 
me with threats. 1876 B. Tavioi Pr, beukalion iv. iv. 158 
Never a wolf affrights them Here in the pasture's peace. 

Albright (afroit), sb. arch, [f. the vb., on the 
analogy of the pre-existing fright vb. and sb.] 

1 . actively. The action of frightening or causing 
terror ; also cotter. A cause or source of terror. 

«6st B. Jonson Catiline f J.) I see the gods . . would humble 
them, By sending such affrights. 1833 Bi*. Hai.l Hard 
Texts 195 Full of troubles and dangerous affrights. 1897 
Drydkn Aineid (J.) The war at hand appears with more 


affright. 1817 Coleridge Sybil. Leaves 1 xB 6 a) 331 A tale of 
less affright, And tempered with delight. 

2 . passively. The state of sudden and great fear; 
terror, fright. 

1598 Spenskr F. Q . II. ill. 19 Then dead through great 
affright They both nigh were. 1865 Ptrvs Diary (1B79) 111. 
1 10 This puts me into a most mighty affright. <789 Bklsh am 
Ess, II.xl.511 Mr. Burke, in nis affright, forgets what in 


arch. [f. Affright^. 

4-FUL: cf .frightful.] 

& Exciting fright or terror; frightening, terrifying. 
Hg$T. Adams Prod. Whs.( i86x) 11. 133 The night presents 
Cp the fantasy . . many deceiving and affrightful imagine- 
tftns. 1678 Cuu worth Jut ell. Syst. 68 Spectres, Bug-bears, 
orAffrightful Apparitions. 1893 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 


or Affrightful Apparitions. 1893 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 
if IT 157 That Island has frequent tremblings since the great 
earthquake, which is very affrlghtfull to the inhabitants, 
ill* Coleridge Wallenstein 1. iiL Wks. III. 966 Here every 
coming hour broods into life Some new affrightful monster. 
+*. Full of fear, timid. Obs. rare. 

*831 Markham Way to Wealth 11. 1. xiv. fi668) 71 Fishes 
of eager bite, most foolish, least affrightful, and soonest 
deceived. 

AfisdffhtftlllyC&frdi-tfuli), cuiv. arch. [f. prec. 4 
LY^.J In an affrightful manner ; alarmingly. 

1887 H. More Pro. Dial. v. 1 41 (1713) 593 That 1 lose not 
my Repose this Night, or Dream affrightfully. 
Affrighting (Ifraitiq), ppl. a. arch. [f. Af- 
fuight v. + -ing!.] Frightening, terrifying. 

1399 X. M. Gabelhouf/s Bk. Phytic 376/1 She may also vse 
therof in all affrighting sicknesses. 1651 J eh. T ay lor Semi. 
1. xxviL 344 We never heard his noises, nor have seen his 
affrighting shapes. 17*8 Penh Tracts Wks. 1. 558 Which 
needs not the extraordinary and affrighting Obligation of 
an Oath. 

AArightniftat (ifraitmgnt) . arch . [f. Affright 

V. 4 -HINT.] 

+ 1 . The action of frightening or terrifying, in- 
timidation ; abo, a cause of fear. Obs . 


01619 Donhk Biathan . fi6z8> 9x5 Which accompanie it 
with so much horror and affriuntment. 1673 Ladies Catling 
11. iL | 36. 77 Invisible affrightments, the beloved methods 
of nurses and servants. 17a! Strvpe Red. Mem. IY. 67 
Affrightments . . which much terrified the mean-spirited. 


1673 Ladies Catting 
the beloved methods 


1598 Spenser F. Q. 11. ill. 19 Then dead through great 
affright They both nigh were. 1863 Preys Diary (1879) 111. 

1 10 This puts me into a most mighty affright. X789 Bklsh am 
Ess. Il.xl.5xx Mr. Burke, in ms affright, forgets what in 
his calmer moments he readily concedes. 1847 Basham 
Ingold. Leg. (1877) 311 Thy bosom pants in wild affright. 

tAAright&ble, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Affright 

v. 4 -ARLK.J Such as to frighten ; deterrent 

1804 Capt. Smith Virginia vl 0x4 Though the coast bo 
rocky and thus affrigh table. 

AfMffhttd (fifrai ted), ppl. a. Tf. Affuigut v. 
4 -kd. (Replaces the earlier ppl. adj. Affright.)] 
Struck with sudden fear ; alarmed, frightened. 

1604 Shako. Oth. v. tL 100 And that th' affrighted Globe 
Did yawne at Alteration. 170a Pope Tkebais 138 Affrighted 
Alins, on the distant shore. Trembl'd. 1701 Cowper Iliad 

vi. 48 A thicket his affrighted steeds detain'd. 1876 Mias 
Braddon 7. Haggards Dan. II. 39 Joshua looked up pre- 
sently, and saw two pairs of affrighted eyes gazing at him. 

Affrlglltedlj (fifrait&lli), cuiv. [f. prec. 4 ly 2 .] 
In an affrighted manner ; with fright or alarm. 

1813 Drayton Poly-olbion xxli. (T.) The day upon the host 
affrigntedly doth look, a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Rtb. 111. 
xv. 496 And make them affnghtedly to start from Him . . 
whom they adored. >860 W. Collins Wont, in White iv. 17 
Looking up and down the road affrightedly. 
Affright*!! (hfni ton),v. arch. [Secondary form 
of Affright v. Cf. the relation of fright and 
frighten, and see -JCN*.] To frighten, to affright 
183a J. Taylor iWater Poet) Wks. 11. 169/1 The whitest her 
tongue doth thunder and affrighted. *70* in Lend. Gan. 
tnmmdccli/s It is not the Terrour of the French Power . . 
shall affrignten us from our bounden Duty. 1794 Southey 
Botany. Bay iv. Wks. 11.88 Fit tales For garrulous beldames 
to affrighten babes. x8al Landor I mag. Convers. Wks. 1868 
I. t37 Wherefore, in God's name, are you affrightencdT 

AJMghtmed (ifreitand), ppl. a. arch. [f. 
prec. 4 KD.] Affrighted, frightened. 

1849 Cleveland Elegy 7 Wks. 1687, 198 Does his Royal 
Blood . . Not shoot through her affnghtned Womb! seal 
Morgan Hist. Algiers 1. iv. 87 The Disorder into which 
their affrightened Horses had put them. itoo C babbb Tales 
S3 Th* affrighten'd Man a due attention paid 
Aflrigfctraing (Mroitonii)), ppl. a. arch. [f. 
Affrightxn 4 -lHu *.] Frightful, terrifying. 

1683 Psnnsyh *. Arch. I. 61 Y l uVHghtening cruelty com- 
mitted at Lewis. 1715 Burnet Hist, mm Thus (1766) 11. 
108 All tho affrightemng stories that had been brought 
him. 

Jl|Mght*r (ftfari'tai). arch. [f. Affright v. 4 
•Ml.] One who affrights or frightens : a frightener. 

ilia Shrlton Quixote I. iv. xxv. (T.) The protector of 
damsels, the affirighter of giants. 


regardeth and affronteth IDyricum. sSgg Fuller Ch. H ist 
l v. 33 But it abated the Puissance thereof [&*. of Mer ria l, 
because on the West it affronted the Britans, being deadly 
enemies, a 1838 Cleveland Gen. Poems, sc. (1677. x66 We 
see the Sun better by looking into the Waters, than by 
affronting his Beams. *873 Browning Red Colt. K.~CaO 
Country 654 On emergence, what affronts our gase! 

1 6. fig. To face anticipatively ; to prepare to 
meet ; look out for. Obs. rare. 

z6xt Shakjl Cymb. iv. iiL 99 Your preparation can affront 
no lesse Then what you heure off. Come more, for more 
you 're ready. 

t 7 . causal. To confront one thing with another; 
to set face to face. Obs. rare. 

1808 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. 111. iL 173 That my integritie and 
truth to you. Might be affronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnowed puritie in loue. 

Affront (i fm nt), sb. [f. the vb. Cf. Fr. affront 
(1 Oth c. in Littre) ] 

1 . An insult ol end to the face ; a word or act 
exnressi'e of intentional disrespect; a purposed 
indignity ; an open insult or outrage ; esp. in the 


phrases 7 o put an afftont upon, effer an affront to. 

150B Barret J'heor. tl arret iv. L 109 Whereat no man 
ought to be offended, or take it for anyaffront. 1871 Milton 
P. R. 111. 160 Oft have they violated The temple, oft the law 
with foul affrontM. j6t8B l’nyan Pi/gr. 1. 6a 1 hough they 
hod offered great affronts to his Person and proceedings. 
1899 Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 59 To resent his affronts was 
perilous. 1878 Freeman A arm. Como. I. App. 630 It was 
certainly something to Iiayc put an open affront upon the 
Eastern king. 

2. t If.ence to one's dignity or modesty, felt in- 
dignity. 

s66a Dryden Sat. Dutch si To one well-born the affront 


Affrightments . . which much terrified the mean-spirited. 

2 . The fact or state of being frightened ; fright, 
sudden fear or alarm. 

1804 1'. Wright Passions of Mind 11. iii. 65 Choler causeth 
. . feares, affrightments, ill succesae, and such like. «*93 
Locke Educ. 9 167 Passionate Words or Blows from tho Tutor 
fill the Child^ Mind with Terror and Affrishtmcnt. 174* 
Richardson Clarissa vil. liBzx > 1. 47 11 looked] at him, when 
I could glance at him, with disgust little short of affright, 
ment. a 1834 Lamb Dram. Writers 531 Their terrors want 
dignity, their affrightments are without decorum. 

Affront (afrz> nt), v. ; also 4 5 afrount, afront. 
[a. OF r. afronte-r , afruntc-r (cf. Pr. and Sp. afrontar, 
It. affrontarc)\—\&Xc L affrontd-re, adfronta-rc f. 
ad front -cm to the face. Afrontcr has in OFr. 
the meaning ‘to strike on the forehead, to slap 
in the face"; hence fig. to insult one to his face. 
The lit. meaning is not found in Eng.] 

1 . To insult (a person or thing personified) to 
his face, to treat with avowed or open indignity. 

c 13x3 PoL Songs (1839) 337 An if a pore man speke a word, 
he anal be foule afrounted. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. xxm. 5 
With neode ich mette That afrontede me foule. 1577 Hel- 
lowrs tr. Guenara's Gold. Ep. a Not to honor vs, but to 
affront vs. 1665 Glanvillr Scepsis Sci. L 1 We cannot, 
without affronting the Divine Goodness, deny but that at 
first we were made wise and happy. 1757 Burke Abridgm. 
Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 496 The Duke of Austria whom he 
(Richard I] had personally affronted at the siege of Acre. 
1783 Cowpkb Lett. 31 May, Wks. 1876, 139 The law of our 
land is affronted if we my the king dies. 1804 W. Irvino 
T. of Trav. II. 34 It would have been ruin to affront them. 

2 . To put to the blush ; to offend the modesty 
or self-respect of ; to cause to feel ashamed, reft. 
To feel affronted, to blush {obs.). (Said of the 
feeling produced rather than of the act or purpose). 

1340 Ayenh. 999 Vor huo bet him y[e]f]> to voule worde^ 
hi ham ssolle na)t aumie and afrountt, bet is to zigge, l.i 
lyezeb b® wame. 1673 Cave Primit. Ckr. 11. ii. 33 Without 
affronting their modesty. 1707 Farqchar Beaux' Strat. 
h L 9 Let me look you full in the Face, and I'll tell you 
whether you can affront mo or no. 1741 H. Walpole Lett, 
te If. Mann 13 (1834) I. 38 Your friend Lord Sandwich af- 
fronted his Grace of Grafton extremely. 1B09 Pinkney Trent. 


L L 9 Let me look you full in the Face, and I'll tell you 
whether you can affront mo or no. 1741 H. Walpole Lett, 
te If. Mann 13 (1834) I. 38 Your friend Lord Sandwich af- 
fronted his Grace of Grafton extremely. 1B09 Pinkney Trent . 
France vs [HeJ would have affronted you by his sulky re- 
serve. c i860 Maurice Mot. 4 Metaph. Philos. IV. viiL f 56. 
408 (It] does not affront the family feeling. 

0. To face in defiance ; confront. Now chiefly fig., 
as to affront death. 

*5*3. Grafton Q, Mary an. 6 (R.) King Philip and the 
French King with two most puyssaunt armies affronted echo 
other neere vnto the water of Some. imgSpensrr F. Q. iv. 
iii. 99 Who, him affronting soone, to fight was readie prest. 


1363 Grafton Q. Mary an. 6 (R.) King Philip and the 
French King with two most puysnaunt anrues affronted cche 
other neere vnto the water of Some. imoSpenser F . Q . iv. 
iii. 99 Who, him Affronting soone, to fight was readie prest. 
1661 Bramiiall Just. Vind. vii. x88 How their Kings., have 
all of them, in all ages, affronted and curbed the Roman 
Court. 1836 Bryant Knight’s Epitaph 37 He . . affronted 
death In rattle-field. 1863 Kinolakk Crimea (1877) 111. L 
50 He was affronting great risk without due motive, 
t b. To meet in hostile encounter, to attack. Obs. 

1800 Holland Livy 1. xxv. 18 g. These brave brethren . . 
affronted [concurrunt] one another, and with cruell and 
mortall weapons gave the charge. 184a Rogers Naaman 
96 A shrewd right winde, gets into the hollow of the track 
and affronts it on the rotten side. 1700 Dryden FabL Cock 
4 Fox 843 (He] affronted once a cock of noble kind, And 
either lam’d his legs or struck him blind. 

+ 4 . To meet intentionally # of purpose, to 
throw oneself in the way of, accost, address. Obs. 

sdoa Shaks. Hamt. m. L 31 That hi, as 'twere by accident, 
may there Affront Ophdta. 1833 T. Adams Exp. a Pst. iL 
13 (18651 458/1 So Jezebel painted her face, and affronted 
Jehu out of the window. 

6. To front, to face in position ; to look toward. 

arch. 

s8oe Holland Livy xuil xvtii. 1166 m, Macedonia, which 


s66e Dryden Sat. Dutch 97 To one well-born the affront 
is worse and more, When he’s abused and baffled by a boor. 
1716-18 Lady M. W. Montague 1 ett. II. xliv. 16 These 
women . . look upon this . . as the greatest disgrace and af- 
front that can happen to them. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 160 
Such an object as it would he an affront to you to name. 
1784 Cowper Lett. Mar. a« Wk . 1876, 164 Candidates are 
creatures not very susceptible of affronts. i8z6 Scoit Old 
Mart. 65 The unexpected, and, as she deemed it, indelible 
affront, which had been brought upon her dignity. Mod. 
adage. Affronts arc as they are tuken.’ 

to. Hostile encounter, attack, assault. Obs. 

1399 Hakluyt lov. 11. 239 (Theyl that were not slaine in 
the lirst affront of the entrance into the citic. 1871 Milton 
Samson 529 And dreaded On hostile ground, none daring 
my affront. 1676 Bunyan Fil± r. 1. 103 He met with no other 
affront from Apollyun. 

1 4 . A position of hostility or defiance ; cotter, an 
obstacle. Obs. 

164a Rogers Naaman 94 Even Ministers are often great 
affronts in the way of poorc soules. 1644 Hfylin Life of 
Laud 1. 43 His Studies m Divinity, in the exercise whereof 
he met with some affronts and oppositions. 1848 Svmmons 
VimL Chas. /, 6 To suffer it to continue in affront to their 
general ordinance. 

+ 6. An encounter or meeting generally ; accost. 
Obs. 

1614 J. Cooke Green’s Tu quoq. (Dod&l.) VIL 95 This 1 
must caution you of, in your affront or sulutc, never to move 
your hat. 163a Hkywood Iron Age 1. 11. i. 294 Whom we 
wil giue a braue and proud affront. 

AsBroated (fifwnted), ppl. a. [f. Affiiont v. + 
-ED. In sense 3 used to translate Fr. effront 

1 . Insulted, offended, injured in one s dignity or 
modesty. (Refers to the state of feeling of the 
recipient of the affront.) 

*708 Cot. Rec. Penn. II. 984 He declared he was not at all 
afl runted. 1760 G. Lvi telton Dialog, of Dead xxix. 1x776) 
II. 377, 1 trusted the justification of my Affronted Innocence 
to the opinion of my Judges. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
IV. 153 The affronted patrician. 1879 Miss Braddon Violet 
IIL 931 'Your mind wants balance,’ said Miai Skipwith, 
affronted at this frivolity. 

f 2 . Fronted, faced. Obs. 

1366 Fekne lilaaon of Gentrie 961 Shadowed with « Dodes 
ana affronted with a large parkc. 1708 J. Chambehlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. iii. x. 1x743/ 499 Their heads upward, and 
affronted inward. 

+ 3. [after F r. effront/.'] Brazen-faced, impudent; 
full of effrontery. Obs. 

1838 Earl Monm. Advt.fr . Parnassus 66 An act of shame- 
less and affronted im pudency. 

t Aflro'&tedly, adv. Obs. [f. Affronted a. 3 + 
-LY a .] With effrontery; impudently, shamelessly. 

1838 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnassus 341 That Mahomet 
. . did affrontedly laugh at sacred things. 1733 Carte h ist. 
Eng. IV. 37 The lawyers . . since the beginning of his reign 
)iaa most affrontedly trodden upon his prerogative, 
t AfErontidiieu. Obs. [f. Affronted a. 3 + 


use of heresie to work division amongst people, Ac. 

II Affront** (afrpAtr, ftfixrnti), a. Her. [Fr. 

t on//, pa. pple. of affrontc-r : see Affront p.J 
Face to face ; front to front ; also called con- 
fronts*. 

1731 Chambers CycL, Affront t, in heraldry, is understood 
of animals borne in an escutcheon as facing, or with their 
heads turned toward each other. 

2 . Looking frontwise or towards the beholder. 
*7*8 Porky Stem. Herald. (>787) 151 If the Figure is set 
with the face looking frontways or forwards, this Position b 
denoted by the term Affrontee. 1868 Cobbans Handbh. 
Herald, xiv. x68 The Helmet of Dukes and Marquesses abo 
stands affrontd. 



AFFBONTSX. 


AftttatM (ifnnnt?), sb. [f. Affront r. + -**.] 
One who receives an affront ; an insulted person. 

dn Lyttom England i. lv. (1840) mi The aflront once 
given, out nt once go affronter and afirontee; they fight fint 
and retract afterwards. 

AAronWr (fifnmUi). [f. Affront v. + -rbI] 
1 1 . One who impudently deceives ; a pretender. 
fCf. mod. Fr. affront eur.\ 

IjNB Florio, Cantonitre , a cozener, a oonycatcher, a de- 
ceiuer, an affronter, (figs Massinger Self eve as yon list iil 
ii, Must I, because you say soe, Be leave that this most 
miserable hinge is A false affronter? 

2 . One who affronts, or insults to the face. 

ififii Gayton Festiv. Notts iv. xxv. 983 And shea reveng'd 
th' affronter with a prong, (fin [See Awruntee.] 

+ Aflro ntfirr. Obs. l*ut for Effrontery. 

1879 Prance A dal. Narr. 7 They have since confessed 
that . . but proceed in their aftrontcry, to deny this. 

t Affrontfnlly, adv. Obs. [f. Affront sb. + 
•FiiL + -ly 2 .] In an affronting manner; insultingly. 

*754 P- H. Hiherniad iv. 31 Ought then a Country . so 
productive of great Men, 111 every Walk, be aflrontfully 
called Breotia? 

Affronting (fifrtrntig), vhl. sb. [f. Affront v. 
+ -ingLJ (Now mostly gerund ial.) 

1 . The action of offering indignity or open insult ; 
insulting defiance. 

ifits Cotgr., Avilkmnnnent, an affronting, vexing. *677 
R. i tiLPiN Darmonol. Sacra <18(71 388 It is no less than tne 
open affronting of God by abusing His own favours. 170a 
Case 0/ IK. Penn 8 By their affronting of it (the Act], and 
making Laws repugnant, and in opposition to it. 

2 . The action of lacing or encountering. 

ifi*3 Hayward Norn/. Kings 67 By affronting of both the 
Armies. sfigfi Ri skin AM. Painters IV. v. xix. | ij This 
endurance or affronting of fearful images. 

Affronting ( 5 fr» ntiij), ///. a. [f. Affront v. 
*» -iNt; 2 .J Insulting to the lace; openly offensive. 

17*4 Waits Logick 1. iv. f 3(1813) 3^4 Some [words] are 
Hean and decent . . others are affronting and reproachful. 
1748 Richardson Clar/ssa xv. (1811) if 98 Had yon not 
btcu so rudely affronting to him. 1869 R. Lyttom Orval 
163 The blazon'd boast of his affronting flag. 

Afftontingly (afrwntiijli), adv. r f. prec + -ly 2 .] 
1 11 a manner which affronts ; with personal in- 
dignity. 

1698 Christ F. ratted | 93. 18 It looks very Boldly and 
Atfrontingly, to teach the Holy God to speak. *8a6 Miss 
M n kord (fur l 'Hinge Ser. 11. (1863)971 Affrontiugly gracious 
or asluumlingly iin|iertiiiciit by fits and starts. 

Affrontingness (afrr ntinnta). [f. os prec. + 
-ness.] Insulting manner or demeanour. 

.853 L vnlh StlJ-l niprovem. v. 194 Then there will be class 
pretence, hauteur, and affronlin^ness. 

Afftontive (alr/^-ntiv), a. ff. Affront v. + -ivk, 
in imitation of words like effect- ire in which -ive 
ih properly added to the L. ppl. stem.] Of affront- 
ing character or tendency. 

i6<9 Caudkn Tears of Ch. 510 Affrontive to the glory [of] 
Got! and the Honor of the Catliolick Church. *704 Logan 
in Pa. Hist. Soe. Mem. IX. 331 Rude and most affrontive 
language. 1748 Richardson Clarissa iv. (18x1) I. 93 Their 
behaviour . . was \cry cold and disobliging, but ax yet not 
directly affrontive. 1893 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 410 
The affrontive quality ot the primitive enquiry. 

Affrontiveneaa. Wbs.-° [f. prec. + -nesr.] 
The quality of being affrontive ; personal insolence. 
179* in Uailiy; whence in Akii, Todd, etc. 

t AiEr o ntment. Obs. tare- 1 , [a. Fr. affronte- 
went, f. affronte-r : see Affront v. and -ment.J 
The action of encountering or opposing ; rebuff. 

zfiii Speed Hist. Lit. Frit. ix. xvi. 116391 834 Vjpon this 
affrontment he suspended the execution of that designe. 

t Affrontoua, a. Obs. rare fad. Sp. afren- 
toso , f. afrenta , afronta, affront ; cf. also Fr. affront - 
cru,-cuse.\ Full of affront ; insulting; hostile. 

1598 Barret Theor. tKarres v. Hi. x8o Those [menj art 
most affrontous . . when being enterprised with tementie. 

t Affronture. Obs. [f. Affront v. + -orb after 
analogy of procedure , etc.] The action of facing 
or meeting in hostility ; encounter, assault. 

1791 Strypk Art/. Mem. II. 940 At any approach or 
affronture of the enemy . . they used commonly . . to begin 
the flight. 

*1 A*ffu&ge. Obs. fa. Fr. affouage , f. OFr, afoucr, 
afoer, to furnish with fuel late L .affoed-re to make 
a fire, f. cut to + focus fire.] (See quot.) 

*753 Chambers l yet. Sup/., Affniage, AJfniaginm, in 
aiitient customs, a right of cutting fusbwood in a forest, or 
the like, for maintaining family-fire. 1847 Craig, Affuage. 
t Afftrlsion. Obsr 0 [f. L. 9 afful S' ppl, stem of 
affulgd're to shine upon + -ion, as if ad.ll *affulsidn- 
cm 1 'A shining upon.' Bailey 1731. 
t Affand. v. Obs. rare [ad. L. affund-Pre ; 
see Apfusf.] To pour upon. 

*637 T om 1 .iMHON Renou's Dispens. 664 Oyl with red or white 
wine affundecL 


+ Affa-raiftfe, v. Obs. rare-', [f. af- ( - A- pref. 
t 0 -f Furnish.] To furnish, provide. 
a ififis Bp. Mount agu Acts 4 Mon. 489 For this, therefore, 
it was expedient to be before effumiihed. 

Jdbhxm (ififf'x), v. rare . [f. L. affile- ppl. stem 
of affund-fre to pour upon ; f. ad- to + fund-frt to 
pour. Cf confuse.} To pour upon. 

*®t Salmon Arrow Mod. il 494 Afltue upon it the quint- 
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essence of Iron, stri Brands in Phil Tram XCVI. 37* 
I now stopped the distillation, end effused alcohol 

ifllMd (ifitfid), ppl.a. [f.prec. ♦ -id.] Poured 
upon or into anything. 

3676 in Phil Trans. Xl. 77a The effused blood does, after 
a sort, stagnate, ififia Salmon Dorms Med. u 18s Rhenish 
wine affused on Salt of Tartar. 

Affhudoa (ifUJ'jan) [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. affusion , 16th c. in Littr^.) L. *mB$ion-em n. 
of action f. affund-fre : see Affuri.] 

1 . A pouring on or into ; as of water upon the body. 
Hence used of one method of administering baptism. 

tfiifi Crooks Body of Man 33 As it were an aflUsion or 
confluence of blood, ififia French 1 orhsh. Spa iv. 43 Water 
is used outwardly ; . by way of aspersion or affusion (la.) 
sprinkling or pouring on. a 1877 Barrow Serm. (1716) II. 
997 God anointed him not with an external affusion of 
material oil (780 Kirwan in Phil. Tram. LXXL 96 Grow- 
ing milky on the affusion of pure distilled water, 1800 
Henry Rpit. Cheat. < 1808)938 Wash . with repeated affusions 
o> warm water. (87a O Shipley C loss. Red. Terms 945 
Affusion being allowed only when the child or person to be 
baptized is weak in health. 

2 . Med. A remedy in fevers, consisting in pouring 
on the patient a quantity of water, varying in tem- 
perature according to his state, but usually from 
t)O a to f)o° or •jo 0 Fahr. Also fig. 

1803 W. Taylor in A nn. Rett. I. 973 From the eruptive 
fever of democratic effervescence, countries recover by slight 
and temperate affusions of concession. *844 T. Graham 
Dom. Med. 759 In very acute attacks of yellow fever . . we 
resort to the use of purgatives, and the cold affusion. 

+ 3 . A swelling or development of anything pulpy. 

Obs. rare. 


i6ifi Chookr Body of Man 197 A Parenchyma . . or a fleshy 
affusion, very soft, thin, loose, and spongioux. 

+ Anjy', v . Obs. Forms : 4 a tye, (ofrghe), 4-6 
affye, 4-7 affle, 4 -K ally. [a. OFr. afie-r, afye-r late 
I., off util-re , f. cut to + ftdare to trust, f. ffdus 
trusty, faithful, f.fides faith. Kefoah. in later Vr. os 
aflier , whence Eng. affy. 1 

T. trans. To tru»t, confide (a thing to a person) ; 
but from the beginning reft. To confide oneself, 
trust to, on, or in. 

c 1300 N. Alis . 4753 Joliflich he may hym in her afyghe. 
c 1395 R. E. A l/ii. /’. C. 33* pose viiwyne ledes bat affyen hym 
in vanytd. c 1380 Sir hcrurnb. 756 My godes bat y me afited 
oil a 1400 St. A text ns 178 To god he gan hym al Affye. 
c 1450 Lonklich Grail xxvi. fix In him gan sene hire affye 
Aboven alle other. 1575 Turbkmvilk Bk. Venerte 119 Let 
them never affie themnelves in yong houude*. 1378 Fenton 
Hist. Gnicciardin (x6x8> 939 Somewhat affying themselues 
in the great promises he made. 1813 York Registry MS. 
Slennineford, I much affie myself in Mr. Heughe Best* just 
& freindlie dealing. 

2 . intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To confide, 
trust, rely, put trust Const, in, rarely on. 

1303 R. Brunnr Hi nd\ Synne 10941 ^ bat bou saghe lyke 
maumetrye On worldly )»yng bey most affye. 133a — Chrou. 
78 On bin Gospatrick William gan affie. 137* Bahboub Bruce 
x. 971 Tharfor in hym affyit he. a 1470 Tiptopt Caesar’ s 
Comm. (1530) U. 9 In whose great wysedome . . Cicsar much 
affyed. 1559 Myrraurefor Mag., Gloucester vi, Most foulte 
of fayth where I most affyed. 1587 Tuhbkkyile Trag. T. 
(18371998 In whom he did affye l'o shew the case. 1388 
Shakr. Tit. A. 1. L 47 Marcus Andronicus, so I do affie In 
thy vprightnease and integrity. i6*a Fotherbv Aiheom. 5 
Allying only upon his own wit and understanding. zA| a 
Jer. Taylor Gods Judgem. l i. xxvii. 114 Antiochus for the 
small trust he affied in him . . would not commit any charge 
, . into his hand. 

5. trans. To confide in, trust, give faith to. 

1330 R. Brunnu Chron. 155 l'o schewecounseil & ski lie, 
bat not is to affie. **•7.7' CRRF.RVILR Epit. 4 Sonnets (1837) 
396 So greatly she affied him. Whitest she did beare the sway. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. a Pet. ii. 5 < 1865) 399/9 Who would not 
rather affy God’s word with one singular Noah, than be in- 
credulous with the whole world? 

4 . To assure, affirm on one's faith (a thing or 
fact to a person) ; to make affidavit. 

, c s goo Pnrtenay 9308 Fair necc . . here I you affy That 
your fadir Deth auenged is well, sno Palsor. 418/a, I affye, 
I assure or make one certayne of a thynge by my promeme. 
It is nat for your honour thus by your othe to affye this 
thyng, and nowe to go from it. 1817 Minsheu Doctor 166 To 
Affie, Assure, Affirme on his word or credite : vide to Assure. 

6. To secure or make fast by solemn promise; 
to betroth or espouse (sc. to oneself, or as proxy 
for another) ; to take in marriage. 

ct§oo Pa rtf may 605a Neuer . . wold he noght mary . . No 
woman wold betrouth neither affy. 1387 HolinshkdC/ipwx. 
III. 839/9 The said duke affied the lady Marie in the name 
of his maister king Lewes, afin Drayton Barons Warres 111. 
Ixxxiv, The Prince affyen faire Philip ( = Philippa] at the last. 
«fi«7 — eonrt } etc. 68 Comming to Towers, there sump- 
tuously afnde : This one, whose like no age had scene before. 

6. To betroth (any one) in marriage to (another); 
to affiance. 

IS78 Lam bar dr Peramh. Kent (1896) 399 The wise Duke 
. . for more safetie, affied him to his daughter, to be taken 
In marruyp. 1393 Siiaks. 9 Hen. VI , iv. t. 80 Daring to 
affye a mighty Lord Vnto the daughter of a worthless* lung. 
1603 Drayton Barons IVarret 1. xiv. To whom thy onfy 
Daughter wu affy’d, 184a Biro Mag. Hon. 34 He was affied 
to Alice the daughter of the Earl of Moreton. (figs Dioc.Ee 
Com/l Ambass. 13 He was suddenly accepted by that Q, to 
be affied in contract of Marriage with her. 1703 Rowe ffitbr 
in, Wks. 370a I. 969, 1 would not affy my daughter to you. 
[Meant to be formal and old fash toned. \ 

7 . fig. To engage or bind in faith (a thing to a 
person or vice versd). 


1388 Drant Medic. Mor. A, That none eontonfee abyde In 
i nuhv aeem to affie mo mm that Synod. 


COgQ 

Goth. 


t^ASTi *b- Obs . ; also 4-5 mSyo, sflU. [f. the 
vb.JTrust, reliance. 

C1380 Sir Fernmb. si 67 Wo mm a n os wyt gob h or A hr] 
in hymen ya nojt « affye. riqgi CkemUre Assigm >0 She 
sette her affye in Sathanas of hello. _ 

t A’finidL Obs. [OE. LafimfdS, away - f God; 
1. w. 0)f. a/gtdt, OHG. afeot, mod. G .atgott ', cf. 
1. afgufs impious, afgudei impiety.] The Old 
English word for idol or false god. 

(793 Gent. Mag. XI. 1180 The figure on thettooe was not 
intended to represent agrimn, hut an Afgod. The Afgod was 
an image like a dragon placed at the feet of Woden. 

▲flgodnew. Tf. prea 4 -irian.] Idolatry. (In 
Skinner 1671, Coles 169a, but not uaedWinoef too.) 
Afield tfiffld), adv. prop. pkr. Forma: 1 on 
folda, 3 o felde, 4-5 n-felde, 6 afhld, 6- afleU L 
[A prep. 1 in, on + Field.] 

1 . On or in the field, esp. of labour or battle. 
a 1000 Psalms iSpl) lxviL 48 He sette forecicn his on folda 
Ton con. c 1400 Str Percev. 1311 In felde for to fyght. (flgs 
Shake, x Hen. VI, v. iv. 40 When thou didst keepe my Lambes 
— ?V. jYr. y. Ui. 67 /Eneas is afioM. (|f| 


a-field. 

Burns Wks. III. 376 My chief, emaUt my only pleasure, At 
home, a-fiel, at work or leisure. 1873 Dixon /W Queens L 
1. i. 1 Fernando was afield against the Moon in what he 
called a holy war. (877 M. Arnold Poems 1. 96 As afield 
the reapers cut a swath. 

2 . To or into the field ; hence ; to battle. 

c-saeo Bestiary 398 [De fox] go8 o felde to a Aug, And 
failed Sar-inne. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. vi. 144 Help# make 
ikke a-felde. 1968 Uoall Royster Doyster 


mortcr Or bore muk , 

1. iv. (1847) ae Oh your couatrelyng Bore the lantcme a 
field liefore the gozefing. 1678 Hobskn Odyssey x. 81 Then 
they a-field Their cattle drive. 173s Johnson Rambler 
No. 138 f ix In harvest she rides afield In the waggon. 
3870 Morris Earthly Parad. I. il 539 And in meantime 
afield he never went, Either to huntiug or the frontier war. 

3 . Away from home, abroad ; to or at a distance ; 
esp. in phr . far afield. Also fig._ 


1439 Lvoo. Pytgr. Sowle v. *.^*483) 101 Pacyencc « 
pryckyng with a sobre chere and hittc ire In the helme that 
it flewe a fold. (336 Bellrndene Crow. Scot/, dial) I. 84 
Tills Mcteilane . . govemit all materis, balth at home and 


afeld, wilh gret feheite. 1830 Kingsiky A It. Locke xi. ( 1876) 
*94, * had . . never been further afield than Fulham or Bat- 
tersea Rise. 1880 Spalding Elis. Demand. 9 It will prevent 
the student from straying too far afield in his reading. 
tAfl'l*. Obs. rate Forms: 1 afjfl-an. 
Pa.pplc. 1 aW©d, 3 afiled. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive 
+ fyl-an to make foul ; f. fill foul Cogn. w. mod. 
G. erfdulen .] To defile. 

c 880 K. /Elvrrd Gregorfe Pad. Care liv. 419 Dmt hi hi 
nuegen eft afyian. ctjpo K. A lie. 1064 Men me cleputh 
queue afiled. 

t Afi il, v. Obs. 1 also a-3 nfbllo, 3 afeolle. [t 
A- pref. 1 up 4 Fill. Cogn. w. Goth, usfidljan, 
OHG. arfullan, mod. G. erfUllen .] 

L To fill up. fill full; fulfil. 

e 1000 Airaic Gen. ix. v AMlaff |a eorban. C1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 9 Ure drihten b» hauea be stronge calde laae auulted 
mid b «« newe. 1003 Layamon 19078 Fif scipet or wimmon- 
- I pa hurh wot w»8ii 


nen afullcd. Ibid. 1 


innent afullcd 


mid monni.n. Afeolled mid bliaser 

t Afl nd, v. Obs. Forms as in Find. [f. A* pref. 1 
out + Find. Cogn. w. OHG. arfindan, mod. G. 
erfinden .] To find out, discover. 

c 3000 O.E. Gotp . John viil 4 pis wif waes afundyn on unriht- 
on liicmede. esaoo Trim Colt. Horn. 191 He auint mannes 
heorte emti of rihte bileue. saog 1 -ayamon 13859 pat pu acalt 
afinde a bisses daies ferste. Hud. 30638 Al pat he auunda. 
c 1150 Moral Ode 58 I»ue his for codes luue, ell heo hit 
a 1030 Owl hr Night. 597 At than horde me 


ate m 

.alien a-finden. a sage Owl hr Night. 597 . 
mai avinde Wo geth forth, wo lith bt-hinde. c 1313 Shore- 
ham 49 J'het thys ordre hedde Jhestts, We habbeth wel a- 
founde. c 1430 Octonian Imp. 1659 Tho the Saieenm afoundu 
Her lord was slayn. 

t Afi ne, adv. Obs . ; also 4-5 afyn(o, £ affyn (o. 
[a. Fr. d fin at or to the end.] Finally ; to the end« 
completely. 

ctjgu A r/h. 4 Merl. 50 Ac the eldest aone Constentlne Was 
noble clerk and wise anne. c (339 Kyng of Tart 780 Icham 
nou glad wel afyn. a 3400 Chaucer Rom. Rose 3690 Til 
grapes be ripe and welle afyn* c 1400 Liber Care Coc. 
(1805) 39 Take larde of porke,.Hew hit in gobettis wele 
afyue. c (480 Emare 9x3 When they wer well at ese afyne, 
Bothe of brede, ale. and wyne. 
tAfi ngtrea, ppl- a. Obs. 3-4. Also aflngred, 
aflngret. [For af-hingtred, OE. of-hyngred, Or- 
hungehed, 1. Ok + Hunger. Cf. Aui ngkbed] Af- 
flicted with hunger, famished, very hungry. 

c 1300 St. Brandon 416 Hi were Afingred sore, for here 
mete was al i-do. c (300 Vo x hr Woff 9 A vox gun out of the 
wode go, Afingret ao, that him wot wo. 1377 Langl. P. PL 
B. vi. 969 After many manere metes his mawe is afyngred. 
3347 Boorde In trod. Knowl. (1870) in {A Cornish man says) 
Iche chaym yll afyngred. ■» 

AImU f»i«'i), adv. and pred. a. prop .phr. Forma : 
3 afur<e, 4 o tea, xtyr, 4-5 afere, 5 afyra, 4- 
aflro. The forms in u (ii) are s.w., that in e Kentish. 
[A- prepy 11 of state, in + Fib*. The full 9nfyr 
is not found early ; Wydif has in fire.] 

X. On or in fire, in a state of burning or inflam* 
mation ; esp. in phr. to set afire . 

sees Layamon 97109 pat sculden for Ardura Romo ifollea 
afore. (097 R.Clouc. 380 pa gret cytoof Medos subpoafora 
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ATOOT. 


he M(ti e tig* Body 4 .W 147 The world dial al o fore 
hen. ee m Homrnham Xmv Seyntye itf Wyth a brynnyag 
Uwn Ai«llt the hone had been afcm e^laCaimw Chrom. 
/i«f.caciL i6S 11 m aootiee Mtte a tyn the etakhea of heye. 
■847 Fhi.ua Good Thought* <i8ai> 134 if oar clay cottage be 
not cooled with nit, the roof fall* a nr*. m ilg Hood Ode 
to Sen i, Why, Jane ! he'll net hie pinafore a-flre 1 1869 

IhcKEtM Lett, ixS 8 o) II. 4x4 We have had oar aitting-room 
Chimney afire this morning. 

St fig. of passion, etc. 

i3w Wvc1.1v James iii. 6 And it enflaumed, or $et 4/fjre, 
•f lielle, enfiaumeth the wheel of oure birtheu [Timdalb. 
Genets., a Tyre. 1 ilia Chaucer Leg. C. Worn. 04931110 devyt 
■ette here soules both* a fere. 1604 T. Wbiout Passions 0/ 
Mind v. | i. m Lovers ire sets love afier. 1I7I F. Myers 
Poems 51 with trembling knees and heart afire. 

▲-first* phr. Ohs., at first : sec Fibst. 

A-flve, phr. Obs , in five (parts) : sec Five. 

adv. ana pred. a. prop. phr. 
IA -Pr*\ ii of state, in, into + Flame] 

1. in or into flame ; ablaze. 

• 5 S 4 Brookes in Froude's Hist. Ena. VI. axxiiL 374 Dut 
also set e-flame the fire already kindled, tflga Kingblbv 
Androm. eae Lovest thou cities aflame, fierce glows, and 
the shrieks of the widow t 

3 . In a clow of light or colour, such as is caused 
by the reflection of flame. 

*»■ Coleridge A me. Mar. III. via. The western wave was 
all aflame. The day was well nigh done 1 iflya Dixon Switurx 
sviiL 177 At night, the city is aflame with lamps. 

9 . fir. In a glow of excitement or intense eagerness, 
tlsfl Mho. Browning Aur. Leigh hl its A tiptoe Danse, 
overbold and hot, Both arms a-flame to meet her wishing 
Jove Halfway. Mm W. Collin* Worn, in White 1 . 55 , 1 am 
all aflame with curiosity, 1879 Farrar St. Pesml fl. «6e, 

I remind thee to Ian aflame the gift of God which is in thee, 
t ▲flaming, ///. a. Ohs. [pr. pple. of vb. aflame, 
var. of EirruMi : see A- pref. 10.] Inflaming, 
flaming, blazing up. 

e i 4 *| Revel Celias in App. to Mapei Peems (1841) 391 
The sting of tongues the afleming fire doth feed. 

tArUUkf adv. prop. phr. Ohs. [A prep . 1 4 
in, on + Flank.] In flank, on the flank or side. 

ifioi Holland Pliny xvii. xxiii, About . . fortie foot : but 
sflanke. or on the side, twentie. 


\an to put to flight, a/fyge flight.] 


aflanke. or on the side, tw 
t Aflglh, v. Ohs. rare* 1 , [f. A. /re/. 1 inten- 
sive 4 * Flash v. 1 ] To pour water in quantity and 
with force : to dash, to splash. 

I jfly Tbbvma lligden Rolls Scr. 1 . 63 he Rede see is non)t 
rede of kynde, hut aflascheb and waadiRb oon rede clyues 


with force : 


63 he Rede see is nou)t 
rede of kynde, hut aflascheb and waschc)» oon rede clyues 
and stones. 

Aflat <Wtat% ativ. [A Prepy of position + 
Flat.] In a flat position, flatly. 

c imp Arth. A Mer. 9013 And Aroans with the swerd aflat. 
i 4 o 6 Bacon Sytva 1 436 Lay all his branches a-flat upon the 
Ground, s8sa W. Trim ANT A tester Pair iv. xxvii, Swop I 
there a jumper fells aflat upon tha ground. 

▲flaunt (ifl$ lit), adv. [f. A prepy ri of state 
4- Flaunt v.] In a flaunting state or position. 

• sgn WitHals Diet. ( 1608)019 (N.)H*e that ofnimself doth 
bregge, boast, and vaunt. Hath ill neighbours about him to 


set him nflaunt. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ( 18601 305 For 
a Courtier to know how to weare a fether, and set his cappe 
a flaunt 1840 Brownino Sordelio iv. 363 Pennons of every 
blusoa once a-flaunt, Men prattled. 

.tA-fl*. v. Ohs . ; also 3 avele. [a. ON. afl-a.] To 
gain, get, earn. 

riaw '/We. Ceil. Hem. tu His mede ahal ben Jmnne 
garked alse hit beofl here aucled. ibid. [They! auelen * hat 
men hem blescen. r taoo Ormul. 7903 Forr cnapechild Us 
afledd wel Affterr weppmanne kinde. 

tAflM'.v. Ohs. Forms as in Flkn. ff. A- pref. 1 
away 4 Flee, O Y..flt 6 -n. Cogn. w. OHO. irjtiohan, 
mod. G. erfliehtn . J To flee away. 

m seeo Gnthlae (Grain) 475 Great aflih|* tana Layamon 

S i pm sadden | m cnihtes . . hat he king we* iflo^cn [1*90 
eh 1380 Sir Fermnh. 313* And were aflo)en arete & 
le. 1387 Trkvira Higdon Rolls Ser. V. 429 pc ltyng . . 
oente for pa biaahappafl pat ware aflowc. 1397 in Haxl. 
E. P. P. 111 . zap He thought him well a fledde. 
t Afle sna, Ohs. Forma: 1 sfijm-sn, afl lem- 
on ; j -3 aflom-en. [f. A- prtf. 1 away 4 F lime] 
To drive away, exjiel. 

taos O. E. Chrom Hy for aftymede wurdon. e 113a Ibid. 

em fl baa v .. _ A I t* ttni 1 i« e * _a 


(Laud MS.) an. 1134 And his sunu Willelm (hal aflemd* ut 
Of Normandi. e 1175 Lamb. Homs. 105 pane loot deouei . . 
Anitm orom me ueor awei. raeg Layamon 8466 He me 
a-flemde ! sone from hirede. 


. *93 pane looe deouei . . 
| Layamon 8466 He me 


+Afl«y, t>. Ohs. or dial. Forms : I afl^s-on, 
afti8<an ; 2-3 aflei-en, avlel-en. Pa. ppU. 5 
aft eyed, 8- Sc. afley’d. [f. A- prtf. 1 away, off+ 
fii~l<m to put to flight : see Flby.] 

1 . To put to flight, chase away. 

e 1000 iEi.vaic Hem. (Sweet 80) gd Afftgdon dedflu. e reoo 
— Gram, xxviii. *66 Ic sflige mine fynd. nap Ameren 
ROute 136 pes aton . . avleieO attri hinges. 

2 . To discomfit: in pa. ppU. dismayed, fright- 
ened. (Still used in Scotch.) 

e 1490 Merlin 996 The(n) was the kynge loot sore allayed. 
*■774 R. Fbochimon King's Birtkd. 11845)* The herds would 
gather in their nowt . . Hafllina afley’d to bide thereout To 


gather in their nowt . . Hafllina afley’d to hide thereout To 
hear thy thunder. 

Arflloktr (Iflrkai), adv. prop. phr. [A prtf. 1 of 
state 4 Flicker.] In a flickering state or condition. 

187s Browning AHsteph. Apol *95 With age are limbs 
Mshake And force a-fl.cker ! 

▲flight, obs. form of Afflict sh. and ppl. a. 

+ ▲flight. Ohs. rare. ft A- prpf. 1 away 4 
Flight. Not recorded in OE^ but cf. q/tton to 


JMn Log. ST. Hath, eoeo An engel . . wifi ftortfchanftuhte 
ftfouinde aduneward. e 1431 Terr. Portmgnt 9043 She flew 
b flRMit, To her Urdus was she houn. 
tAfli*ght, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. A- prtf. ji 4 
Fuoiit.] ? To put to flight 
: Hg) Stanvhubbt ACneid (Ark) 37 A 1 r 6 such old enimfes : 
| policy that former aflighted And couch* in corners, with a 
vengeance freshly ratyrad. 

A&Oftt (bfldk t), adv. and pred. a formerly phr. 
Forins: 1 on fldte, on fldt, 2 -6 on floto, 6 ^ 

4 Hole, 6-7 4 float*, 6 - a-float, afloat, [f. On 
prtf. 4 Float sh."] 

t. literally. 

L On the sea, or on any water of sufficient depth to 
haoy up anything ; hence, in a floating condition, in 
opposition to being aground ; at sea, in opposition 
to being in dock or in the dockyard. (Used also 
of figurative seas and streams, e.g. of life.) 

993 Battle 0/ Malden (Sweet) 41 Wa willed . . 6s td sclpa 
gaiigaDfOn flot fdran. uo) Charter efCesssssto in Cod. Di/lorn. 
IV. 33 D«t acijj 1 bifl aflote. 1070 O. E. Qhron. (Laud MS.) 
an.1037 Wabron BA Atlagas ealle on flote. 1387 Golding Do 
M omay viiL 08 The first Ship that euer was sot a flote, was 
vpon the red See. 1790 Johnson Rambler No. 09 F 10 What- 
ever is afloat in the stream of time. * 7 * C. Luca* Ess. oh 
M aters I. a 16 In baths.. a gross fat substance has been 
found afloat 1851 Htu-s hr tends in C. I. 37 Send them 
afloat in the wide sea of humanity. 

2 . Of persons or goodB : At sea ; on board ship ; 
asp. in the navy or fleet ; in naval service. 

1330 R. Bhunne Chren. 169 Now er alle on flote, God gif 
hum grace to suede. 1704 Addison Italy (J.) There are 
generally several hundred loads of timber afloat. 1815 Wel- 
lington in CHrunnnfsJ)esp.XU. a»o He commanded the force 
afloat., 1B79 Standard 15 Apr., The quantity [of wheat J 
afloat is still as much as 1,431,000 qrs. 

8 . I11 a state of overflow or submertiion. 

* 99 i Spbnsrb Bella / s Ws. ix. 7 Whose out-gushing flood 
Kun bathing all the creakic shore afloL 1749 Gay Whs. VI. 
a|6 The meads are all afloat, the haycocks swim. 1896 
Maxbvat Midsh. Easyxxii. 104 There was no trouble in wet- 
ting them, for the main deck was afloat. 

4 . In a state of suspension or floating motion in 
the air ; buoyed up or spread out lightly like a 
thing floating. 

«8sS Br. Jonathan III. 316 His own hair afloat over it ; 
like, a vapour of spun gold. 1899 Browning Men 4 Worn. 1 1 . 

5 Carelessly passing with your rubes afloat. 

II. From the state of a ship or other body float- 
ing on the sea, with reference to its liberty of 
motion, its being on the surface, its being at the 
mercy of the waves, its motion hither and thither, 
etc., axe derived various figurative uses of afloat ; as, 

5 . Free from embarrassments, like a ship off the 
ground; out of debt, paying oue's way; having 
* one's head above water.' 

1538 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (S84O 41a Shortly cometh on 
my half-year's rent ; and then 1 shall be afloat again, r v6oo 
Shaks. Sonm. Bo Your shallowest help will huh! me up afloat. 
1644 Howei l Lett. J.) My heart is still afloat ; my spirits 
shaft not airik. 

6 . Fully Parted in any career. 

1999 Myrroure/or flIag H Cade si. 1 Fortune aetting ua a 
flote- i8sfl Disraeli Wtv. Grey vu. iii. 398 One of the most 
successful periodical publications ever sei afloat. 

7 . In full swing, in full activity. 

1604 T. Wright Passions of Mi mi 11. 1. 49 While the Passion 
Is afloate. 1708 G. Camlkton Mem. Eng. OJRcer 91 Yet all 
these Difficulties, instead of discouraging the Karl, set every 
Faculty of his more afloat. *8*6 Scott Woods t. xxiL (18461 
199 Since the loss of the battle of Worcester, he hud been 
afloat again, and more active than ever. 

8 . In currency in the world or in society ; pass- 
ing at large from one [>erson to another ; in general 
diffusion or circulation. 

*986 T. B. tr. La Pritnnudaye's Fr. Acad. 349 The fire of 
sedition, whkh trtteth a Aoale all kinds of impietie. s6*8 
Dio by Coy. to Medst. Prof. (1868) 38 The many mistakes 
which are afloat concerning him. 1883 (3 June) Bright Sp. 
e Var ions rumours were afloat. ««f 7 ? inula kb Crimea ted 
6) I. ii. 35 It is true that strange doctrines were afloat, 
b. Comm . In currency as negociable documents, 
without coming to an actual discharge of liability. 

Mod. To keep bills, 1 paper,' afloat. 

0 . Unfixed, unsettled, adriit ; moving without 
guide or control. 


1714 Ei.lwood Hist, of Life (1765)391 AppUuse setting his 
Head afloat. 1797 Svmmkr in Ellis Ong. Lott, it. 471 IV. 
403 Affairs are in a manner all afloat, 
t AflO'Oht \ 9 Pred. a. prop. phr. Sc. Obs. [k prepy 4 
Flocht; also in full onflocht.] In a flutter, agitated, 
1913 Douglas Mneis v. atii. 37V emu al on flocht, Amyd hir 


1913 Douglas sEnet* v. bul 37 V a 
hreut reuoluand mony a thocht 
Scotl (i8az) II. *33 My mind and 


al on flocht, Amyd hir 
16 Bellendenk Cron , 
ly is aflocht, specially 


ten 1 hard thir innocent men sa cruelly tormentit. iflls 
Jambs I. Ess. in Poesie (*869) 31 With sprelis aflought, ana 
sweete transported loue. 

▲-flora, -floor, phr. Ohs. n on the floor: see Floor. 

▲flow (iflds •), adv. nn$ pred/a, T>TOp. phr. [A 
prepy 114 Flow.] Flowing? 7 
■ 1883 D. Mitchell My Farm *9*, I described the air as all 
aflow with the perfome of purple lilacs. 

▲flower (aftau^r), adv. and pred. a. t prop .phr. 
[A prep . 1 1 1 4 Flower.] Flowering, blooming. 

itTfiSwraeuBKE Erechth. 1147 Fields aftower with Winds 
end Kuna 


iftBlk (Mrf), adv. and prod, a, prop* phr. 
[A prepy 1 1 4 Flush sh. and «.] 

1 . (From Kluhh sh.) In a flushed or blushing state. 
* xtio E. Homcins R. Tnrfmattd II. xix. 3 A pictured lady 
looking down aflush with bygone love. 

2. ' (From Flush a.) On s level 


looking down aflush with bygone love. 

2 .' (From Flush a.) On s level 

sWe Swinburne Studies in Seng 167 The bank Is abreast 
of her bows and aflush with the sea. 

▲flutter (Aflutau), adv. prop .phrase. [A prepy 
4 Fli'Tter.I In a flutter, agitated. 

1830 Gleio Country Curate I. lx. *78 All the uomanried 
women were a-flutter when I came among them, alflg 
Browning Men 4 Worn. II. 147 A comfield-stdc a-flutter 
with poppies. 

A foam (Af*u*m), adv. prop. phr. (A prepy 4 
Foam.] In a state of foam. 

1849 C. BrontIc Shirley III. ix. ao« With steed afoam. 

Swinburne Atalauta tajo At the King's word I rode 
afoam for thine. 

t Aflb*lfB p v. Obs. [a. OFr. afole-r to befool ; f. 
h to hfol fool, foolisfe : see Fool.] To befool. 

* tip OtvlS Night . au6 Ich wot he is nu suthe acolcd, 
Nis he vor the nott afoled. c *3*4 Guy Wnrw. ao Al to 
michel thou art afolm, Now thi blud it in acoild. 

t ▲fo nd, v. Ohs. Forms : 1 afandl-an, a 
afandi-en, 3 (south.) afonde, avond, 5 (north.) 
afaynd. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + fand-ian to try, 
to search, causal o (find-an to find : see Ft nil] 

1 . traits. To try, make trial of, put to the test, 
find out by ex|)eriment. 

< toon O. E. Gasp. Luke xii. 56 Ii licetera* cunne ge afan- 
diun heofunes ansyne & eorfeui : huinrta na efandige [>.is 
tide? c f*6o Hatton Gttsp ., ibid., La liceleres cunne 
afandisen heofones ansiene k. eorfoui. Hu nuete na afandi^e 
Rc has tide I r 1090 .SVlt. Leechd. I. 375 pis is afandnn Ixce- 
creaft. c 1309 Saints Lives, St. Edvu. 12 A knht of Kugc- 
lond As he wax biyundc see aueuioures to afonde. 

b. with subord. cl. To try, to attempt. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 879 Sot heron waJd afaynd With 
haill power at anys 011 thaiin to mil 

2 . To tempt (to evil). 

ri3ig Shomkham 73 W>th foule handlynge Other other 
afoadeth. 

t Afo ng, v. Ohs. Forms : Jttf. r -4 of6-n, 2-4 
sfo, 3-5 sfon&(0 ( 3 4 avonge, 4 afang(e, 
avang(o. Pa. t. 1-4 afeng, 2 3 aveng, 3 along. 
Pa. pple. I afangen, afengen. Imp. 2 auouh, 
3 afeoh. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + fin to sci/e, 


3 afeoh. [f. A- pref. 1 
grasp : see runs, Kano.] 
i. To lake by force or au 


1. *'o lake by force or authority ; hence, to sei/e, 
apprehend. 

C973 Rushvt. Go$p. Matt. iv. za Iohannes wics afongen. 
* 1000 Juliana iGrcint 3^0 F'orht afongen, friftes orwena. 
sang Layamon 33628 }if he [him) mihte afon, he woldc hiue 
siaen. c 1314 Guy Wane. 74 Sir Herhaud, thou sclialt along 
Four hundred kuightev 

2 . To take (what is offered), to accept. 

uog Layamon 14584 Hu ten )»a a h l,lc da^cn afo haeflene 
la^en. a sago Owl 4 Night. B41 ' 1 'hat ulie tho that hi avoih. 
Hi weneth that thu segge soth. c 1309 St. Christoph, in 
E. E. /\m86b> 65 He . .bdeouede on god anon And afeng 
crifttendom. c 1314 Guy Warm. 94 Ac Tie therof nold afo. 

8. To receive (a jierson), to welcome. 

csooo O. E. Gosp. Mark xvi. 19 He wsbs on heofonum afan- 

C l c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 107 Auouh mine soule. 1009 
yamon 15661 Vortigernc . . pa bcuedi aueng ! mid swifte 
uaeire he ten. Ibid. 14160 Afeoh heom mid wuniie. r tuo 
A rtk. 4 MrrL 3546 And him afenge witli fair acord. r 13B0 
Sir Ferumh. 2904 Prayhedc he to god Almijt i scholdt ys 
bou I c auongc. 

4 . To leeeive, get, come into possession of. 

a toon Psalms <Spelm.) xlvii. 8 We o/engon mildheortnyaoe 
bine on midle temple, c *175 Lamb. /Tom. iji F.urii mou 
acal muon mede. 1*09 Layamon 33969 He wundc afeng ! 
feouwer unchcnc long. 1097 R. («i.nrr. 368 As in vorate *er, 
bat he Buong hys kynedom. c 1313 Shorkham 51 And at 
ordres avangeth ny 1 he boke of the Godupelle. 1 1330 a yng 
4 f Tars 1016 The dethe tliei scholde afonge. 
b. intr. To be in possession. 

c 1450 I^inblicm Grail 1 L 330 Wheihir this fyr schrdde 
lasten longe, Ofter endelesly there Ktilic to a-fonge. 

5 . To get (offspring), to conceive, 
r 1309 Judas in E. E. P. ti86ai 108 Ac Iii no child 6ir no 
)tinu hituenehem ne mipe afonge. 1319 Simni MAM 121 For 
so ny hyne scholde ferst avonge, 'l her n>s ni aenne thcr 
amonge, Nc 110c flesches lykyngc. 

8. Of a thing : To take in, contain, to hold, 
rsyoo Beket 3349 ‘Hie cmitiayes wide and long* Miyte 
unetlie al that folc iliat titer com afonge. 

▲foot (4fu t), adv. prop. phr. [A prepy on 4 
Foot. The full on Jolt occurs in 1 3th c., and a fool 
was written as two words till the 1 7th. The old- 
est form was in the plural, a (on) foten * an feet , 
always in the earlier text of Layamon 1 205, but 
altered in the later to a fottI\ 

1 . On foot, i.e. on one s own feet, in opposition 
to on horseback , etc. 

teog Layamon 5908 Weoren heo of Ri'ine! alle ridinde, |u 
oftere a foten [ later teat a fotek Ibid. 3940a that foie . . |Kit 
her eoden a uoten [ later text aiote). c sag R. E. AStit. P. 
H. 79 pe wayferande frekes, on fotc & on hura *3 06 
Mavndbv. xxti. (1849 345, 5°'*^° »«n at hone, and eoo,ooo 
men a foie. 1489 Caxton lesytetef Annex 1. xaiii. 70 Folk* 
in tho dayes faughten move on horalmcke than a-fote. 181s 
Bible Acts xs. 13 Minding htmseUc to goe afoote. 188s 
Lond. Gas. mdclxi/3 His Koval Highness walked a Fool 
176s Goldsm. CH+ of World exxii. 1*8371 474 They take 
coach, which costs itinepcnc? , or they may go afoot, which 
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ATO&B. 

co«ta nothin* rt* Dickons Barn. Fudge i V* Ha was 
mounted and I afoot. 

2 . On foot, in opposition to sitting still, fying, 
etc. ; astir, on the move. 

smo Pataca. 4*a/j la this woman that lay a chyldc taaddo 
a too to agayneT uH hauls. Tit. A . tv. ti. 19 WaM our 
witty Eropreaae well a foot. ua6 — 1 JHttu Jr, l as* 078 
Before the game's a-foot, thou ttlU let'at slip. stay Coorti 
Prairie 1 . vii too lahmael and his sons were all speedily 
afoot. aBsl Scott F. At. Perth II. 193 A party of mummers 
who were a-foot for pleasure. 

8. Hence, In active existence, in operation or em- 
ployment. 

ides Shako. yw. C. m. iL *65 Mtscheefe thou art a-foot. 
sdgl Samokrson ax Scrm. Ad. Aul. viti. (1673* xxs Pride. . 
aetteth contentions a foot at the first and afterwards Iceepeth 
them afoot, sdga Bimch in Burton's Diary (1898) IV. 384 
The Committee or the Army is kept a-foot still, at salaries. 
Recelvers-general and auditors are kept a-foot at the same 
height. 1*79 Rogers in Cassells Tech*. Edue. IV. xeS/t 
There is always a question afoot, whether the profits, etc. 
4. Comb . afoob-bnok (after a-horse-back). 
sspa Greens Greats worth of Wit D iii b, When I was 
fayue to carry my playing fardle afoot-bocke. 
t AforiO, prep. Obs. [An extended form of Fob, 
after the analogy of fort , a fort. For and fort were 
at first the same word, bnt mtforan , onforan bad 
only the local meaning ; so that afor is not a de- 
scendant of either of mese.] For, as for. 

T S4S9 Plum/ton Carr, tx And afore the langage that Alan 
sliold say, it is not so ; he sayd none such langage. Ibid. 
94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout yt not. sgdi I. Days tr. But- 
linger on Afocalifse (1573* 9 And afore the ministers, or 
men, they do but onely wish. 

Afbroe, obs. variant of Affobck. 

Afort (Ifo-»\i), adv., prep., and conj. Forms : I 
onforan (2-3 onforen, aforen), V3-4 aforn, 4-^ 
afforn(a, 4 6 afomo, 4 afforo, 5- afore. [OL. 
on foran • ott, prep. + jforan , itself an adv. « in front, 
in advance, properly dative of for, used as adj. 
or sb. ; cf- mtforan , be for an , toforan. The OE. 
on foran is not of frequent occurrence, and it was 
only in 14th c. that ajorn , afore , became common, 
taking the place of the simple Fobn, Fore, OE. 
foran, fort. Afort may also in some cases repre- 
sent Atpobk, OE. mtforan which survived to 1300. 
By restriction to an object afore became a prepo- 
sition, and by cllijpsis of a relative a prepositional 
conjunction. Ajore is now mostly obsolete in 
literature, its place being taken by Before ; but 
it is retained in the Bible and rrayer-book, is 
common in the dialects generally, as well as in 
4 vulgar' London speech, and in nautical language. 
Cf. also pinafore .] 

1 . Of place : In front, in advance ; in or into the 
fore-part. Still used in naut. ling, and in dialects. 

a 1000 Age. Ps. cxiiL 13 (cxv. 3) BeoS onforan efigan, no 
magou fear geseun. a 1400 Leg. Rood 130 And prikkede 
into his panne Bo^e byhynde and aforn. c ag) o Lysxl 
Minor /Wiwrf 1 840 >4 Alfa clad in white, and the must prin- 
cipal le Aflorne in reed. 1489 Caxton Fay tee qf A rmes 1. 
ix. 93 They shuld sett they re lifte foete a-fore. igi) La 
Blhnkrs Froissart I. ccd. 561 Sirs, on afore to these false 
tray tours. u|i Nucb Seneca's Octavio x66 Light ashes 
easly frnft aforne. 1655 Digues Com/L Ambus. 337 Me- 
thinks it is somewhat requisite you did send one afore. 1677 
Loud. Gam. mcxciv/4 Having two Guns, one afore, and tne 
other abaft. 1789 Falconer Shipwreck in. xx8 While Rod- 
mond, fearful of some neighbouring shore. Cries ever and 
anon, ' Loke out afore I* 1867 Smyth Sailor's Werd-Bk.oq 
Afore . . opposed to abaft and signifying that part of tha 
shin which lies forward, or near the atem. Afore , the same 
as before the mast. 

2 . Of time : In time preceding or previous ; pre- 
viously, before, arch, but common dial. 

1340 Ayenb. 071 [HitJ auore ualj> ere hit by arored. c X3B0 
Sir Fermmb. 0044 So pat ^ou ous sylcerye alfore. 1430 
I .yog. Chew. Troy 1. vi, He gan them aowe right as men 
do corne Upon the land that eared was aforne. sgsd Tin- 
dale x Cor. xL ax For every man begynneth a fore \Wyeltf 
bifore) to eate his awne supper, sfiit Bible Epk. til 3 As 
1 wrote afore [Wycltf aboue] in fow words. 1884 Runyan 
Pilgr. 11. u86s)sio Had I known that afore. 1883 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. Iii e$6 Than he had done afore. 

"B.prep. [The adv. with a defining object.] 

L Of place : Before* in front of ; in adiance of. 
arch, in literature , still common died, and in nau- 
tical language, whence the phrase Afort the mast , 
i.e. among the common teamen, who have their 
quarters there. 

ism Layamon 10413 Fulgenes him wes aforen on. cxgBo 
Sir Fe r m m b.— H AUe be Sarsyns bey a-slowe i b** Wy affom 
him founds, c 1440 Costa Rom. l a And feataayd it in be 
walls afore him. igpn Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 78 The Turks 
army waa afore Rhodes. idg) Holcroft Procopius l 3 
Feroses . . pursued without looking afore him. 1787 Burns 
Whs. 111 . a 16 So, took a birth afore the mast, An owre tha 
sea. slay J. Wilson Whs. 1833 I. 337 Plenty of life let us 
howp is yet afore us. s88v 8 myth Sailed* Werd-Bk., Afore 
the beam, all the field ofmewfrom auddshtpin a right angle 
te the shipfe Imel to the horison forward. 

2. In of Into the presence of. arch, and dial. 

T safe GeonsKTESTK in Data. Archil. III. 73 Ete tain ‘the 
halle afore youre meyny. sgfjlpnauP. PI.B.O. is Andwitb 
a crosm aforpe kimge 'corraed bus to (when, tm Earl 
R rvKRfl (Canton) Dtctn 11 Be wel ware what ye speke afor 
your enemies, c 1340 Wyatt Com//. Lem h Reason T$* 


My freward atastar. Afore that Queen I caused to beached, 
ilia W. Tennant A aster Fair vl 1 UL Afore each half mis. 
trusting eye. stag Dickens OL Twist (1830) 80/1 * You’re 
fettty too prouuto own me afore company, are you?' 

wmhkW&L, P.PLK ini. ft Gaidar as afor god. tdb%Homi- 
Bee n. aiiL 1 1 (1840) 178 If we sufler to be evM spoken of 
for the love of Christ. this b thankfoli afore God. a^a 
Rooaea Naamam 383 Having God afore our eies. 

8 . Of time : Before, previously to. arch, ft dial. 

M O.E. Ckroii. an. 694 [Helxttradermde . . mioalne here on- 
foran winter, txax Ibid. Laud MS.)aiLXxx6jkioruimtereinaa 
be coman sona onforan AugusL c 1380 Sir Femmb. 8483 
If be war now lyues man ! afore Ms nad he come, (itto 
Chekk Matt. Kxiv. 38 As in y* tfi m afoor y* fiood. asic 
Bmut Is. xviiL 3 Afore the haruest wheo the bud is perfect. 
x86o H. Finch Trial of Regie. 44 Some days afore that, there 
was a Committee. 1880 Dickens Lett. ted. a) 11 . 109 With 
a certain dramatic fire in her whereof I seem to remember 
having seen sparks afore now. 

4. Of tank or importance: In precedence of, 
above, arch, and dial. 

1408 R. Whytbman in E. E. Witts (iB8a) Y woll that Sym- 
ken . . baue hem [candelstckes) A-fore eny other man. 1497 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes ao Loke that first afibre aU 
thingia ye loue, drede, and obeye our lord. Bk. Com m. 
Prayer, Athanasian Creed \ In this Trinity, none is afore 
or after other. 

O. conj. [elliptical use of the prep, of time, as 
afore the tints that he came, afort that he came, 
afort he came.] Before, sooner than. Sometimes 
strengthened with or; cf. or ere. arch, and dial. 

1340 Ayenb. 17a Auore ^et be come to serifte. ip| Ld. 
BaRNaas Froissart II. xviii. 34 In tlixt season afore or 
Fraunces Atremon was putts oute of the towns. iua Lvndc- 
say Monarch* 5306 Affbra that day be done, Inare salbe 
■ignis in Sonne and Mona, sfixs Bible Keek, xxxiii. aa In 
the euening, afore hee that was escaped came. 1884 Bunt an 
Pilgr. 11. 63 That they were hanged afore we came hither. 
18*7 F. Coorsa Prairie I. iii. 49 They will be here afore 
you can find a cover ! 

D. Comb. 1 . Of time. 

a. Formerly prefixed in the sense of 'previously, 
beforehand' to vb&. and pples., as in aforo-bar-» 
preclude, afore-set , afore-acted, afore-running. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 50a Which lettfth and afore barrith 
. . the oomaundement of God in his lawe of kinde to he doon. 
a K584 Becon Christ's Chron. (1844) 55a Afore-seeing the 
grievous plagues. s8ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1853, 
185 The signs, afore-running or demonstrating of the instant 
disease, are these. 1700 J. Marshall in Misc. Curiosa x?u8 
1 1 1.e«9 The afore-acted Evil that hisSouldid in its other Life. 
1S77 f. Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 35 Only as life wears on, 
do all its aforeshapen lines come into light. 

b. Still used in ppl. combinations, with the mean- 
ing, 'earlier in time or order, previously in a dis- 
course or document,' as in aforesaid, aforegoing, 
and the similar afore-olted, -given obs., -men- 
tioned, -named, -spoken obs., -told obs. 

14x8 Chichele in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. s I. 4 The avyt of 
aourundeaforaeyd. s6o6 Shake. 7 V.fi O.iLiiL 64 Thereto* 
is a foole, and as aforesaid, Pst reel us is a fools. 1883 Xenble 
Res id. Georgian* Our housemaid, the aforesaid Mary, sops 
tr. Junius on ApocaL L 8 A confirmation of the afore going. 
x8xs Wellington in Gurwood’s Deep. X. 330 The aforegoing 
orders are to take effect. 

1883 Salmon Dorm Med. 11. 4x7 The vertues you have In 
the aforecited placa. 1741 Richardson Pamela (ibeq) I. xax 
For the reasons aforepiven. 1387 Golding De Mommy ml 
133 These aforementioned Philosophers also, do call the 
world everlasting. 1863 Gersirr Counsel oa At lower rates 
than the afore-mentioned, xfjf Dickens Nick. Nick, xxviii. 
(CD. edL) esx Newman wiped his eyes with the afore- 
mentioned duster. 1803 Knollbs Nut. Turkes (1638) 183 
The two valiant aforenamed worthy captaines. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Development 341 And converted many of the afore- 
named heretics, sffa-i //«/. Jus. V l (1804) 38 Making his 
residence at Glasgow for the caus afoirtoid. 

2. Of place. Afore-rlder obs., an avant-courier, 
scout ; aforeahip obs., the front part of the ship. 

1470 Rebelt, in Line. (1847) x6 Their aforeryders were com 
to Rotherham. 1471 Hist. Arriv. Edw. Jr{t 838) 8 Whan 
the Kynge* aforne-ridars had thus espyud their beings 
[there). xjnB Teevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. (1493) 105 The 
form cite cells of the brayne highte>w« in latyn as it were 
aforahyppe. 

8. with again, on : see Afobnins, Aform-ox. 

: 8ee Afore D i b. 

(df&’-jhsend), adv. arch. [f. A FORI 
Sr Hand ; cf. the much earlier Beforehaeb. 
'early times generally written as two (or three) 
words, and even analytically afore the hand.] m 
BEroREHAim, which it now the ordinary form. 

1. With previous preparation, in anticipation, 
in advance, arch, and dial. 

■430 Lydo. Chron. Trey 1. v, As we were wonte aforehande 
for to see. c tgtftSyr Generates 378 He couth by the sterres 
Tel of peace and of warres. Of that he seid afor the hood 
My fours alwey soth fond, sga8 Tindals Mark xiv. 8 She 
cam a fore honde to anoynt my boddy to his liuryingo wards* 
s8jp Fulles Holy War v. axu. (i^o) «8o In the nature of 
wages ex pacto contracted fur aforehand. ilflo Dickens 
Lett. (1880) 1 . 931 It is not possible for him to say aforehand 
. . what it will cost* 

1 2. adjectivety. Prepared or provided for the 
future. Obs. 

x8a8 Bacon New A tl Wks, 1880, 37s The Strangere’-Hoasd 
is at this time rich and much aforehand, for it hath laid up 
revenue. 1741 Richardson Pamela (18^41 1 . si6 A counts 
of guineas will be of use to Mrs. Mumford, who, I doubt, 
has not much aforehand. 1748 — Clarissa fx8xx) I|T. sox 
She lives reputably and b . . aforehand in the world. 




imt. 

+To be oforehoad with: To anticipate; to 
forestall, to have the first word, or melt e the.fiiet 
move* Obs. 

1870 G. H n tr. Hist. Cardinab il IL «79 All that an le 
Tome do strive to be aforehand with ' 


Golding De Mormay ix. xjo Tha thing which had 
mea bene disputable among the Heathen, b now ali- 
as an article of faith, lfls Glanville Lux Orient. 


KiQMAMsncm Clarissa < 181 x) 1 1. 3*3 A sagacity that b 
hand with events. 1733 — Gmndiem viiL (*781) L 37 1 st 
me for once be aforehand with my unde. 
tAiblfUll* Obs. rare- 1 , [f. AfOR motto.* 
-NE 88.1 The sute of being before ; pre-cxiatcnoe. 

Golding De Mormay iv. (18x7) 49 As for tha sueri 
butingnessa, it can abide neither aforeneasa dot afternessa 

Afbreaoid. See Aforb D 1 b. 
▲forethought (if fr t), ppl. g. and ▲. ft 

Afore adv. 4 - thought : nee Thivk. Apparently 
introduced as an English translation of the Old 
Law-Fr. prepense in malice prepense.] 

▲. ppl. oaf. Thought before ; entertained in the 
mind beforehand, premeditated. 

X581 Lambarde Siren. 11. viL (1588) rax If two (of RiUct 
forethought) lb in await the one to lull the other. iM 
Coke 3 Inst. 47 With malice aforethought. s8og Conaarr 
Rural Rides 488 To make an act murder there must fce 
malice afore thought. 1840 Caslylx Heroes { 1858) eosSKeer 
falsehood, idle fables, allmry aforethought. 3874 LTollo- 
mache in Portn. Rev. Feb. *31 The inveterete habit of end- 
ingstoriea badly, with pessimism aforethought. 

jB. sb. rare. Thinking beforehand, premeditationl 
x 8 gx Sia J. Herscnel Nat. PhiL 1. Iii 35 Deliberately, df 
afore-thought, to devise remediee. 

Aforotim# (ftfoe-itaim), adv. [f. Afore adv. 4 ■ 
Time (confining afort to the temporal sense].] 
Before in time, in former timet formerly, previously. 

>338 Covesdalk Dan. vi 10 Like as his manar urea to da 
afore tyme. sSst ibid., Aa hee did afore time, afigj Maa 
Wink worth tr* Tauter e Seem. xxv. 39 x Tha light in whbh 
he walked aforetime. xSSo MuibnIaoCMni .1 63 Neither 
can 1 merry her who has aforetime been my mother-in-law. 
U Rarely attrib . as adj. and absol. as sb. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) S09 Believing not the albrat 
time unity Of the Divine and human. SS40 Grots Greece 
(1869) i.L 37 Fancy, which fills up the blank of the aforetime, 
t AfbTttimsi, adv. Cm. [f. prec., with geni- 
tival -8, oa in sometimes, probably afterwards un- 
derstood as a plural -x.]« Aforetime* 

1387 Golding De /" 

■foretimes 

milled as a 

v. 1168*) 40 Though it were granted that the soul lhred afore- 
time* without a body. 

t Afo rawnra, adv. and prep. Obs. [f. Afore +' 
•ward ^defining place or position, as against time ). 1 
▲. adv . A. Of order: First of all, first In rank, 
b. Of place : In front 

XB07 K- Glouc. 38 7 So Jmt avoreward N bbaop Ml cheat 
of Babe Water Giahrd. c 13m Behetq^o For thorwerefiuat 
and Aforaward: the Kyng and bb tone. ct&nSfrFer um k 
3380 Roland was jm fursta of aUeikat rod aBoreward* 

B. prep. [The adv. with defining obj.] In front o£ 
e sale Sir Femmb. w) Ac font and albrewaid alia 
Piykeda a cosyn of )n Amyralb. 

Aforeye, -n, -ns, var. of Aforsemr. 
t ▲fornsms, prep, nod adv. Obs. [A combina- 
tion of aforen (ace Afore) and apeau, open, Agaut, 
in which the former word appears as sten^ ofiore, 
afor, and the latter as -ayen, -eyen, -yen, -eye, 
-ye, or (from the adv. gen. a penes') as -ayeng, 
-oyens, -yens, -ena. Those in -s are mostly 
northern. Cf. OE. foran-onzeemts : see Forvembt.J 
A .prep. 

1 . Over against, opposite. Jig. Before in the 
presence of. 

isgo Layamon 18390 par sat Vther )>e king! in his hexe eeMa 
Aforac^eo him Gorlots. imp Ayenb. x8 m b wel vlleyn 
and ontrawe auoreye hb lhoid. 1374 Chaucbs Troytus il 
1x39 l*he yondur house, that stent afbreyons us. rUafi 
Wvntoun Cron . vu. viiL B99 Set ewyn a-for-uens Berwyka. 

2 . With regard to, in respect. of, as concerns. 

1340 Ayenb. 94 Auorye H bodi : ase helbe, uayrhede . . 

Auoiye taule : ase dier wyt. Ibid. 190 Y«y hou bou art 
fyeble and brotel, and a uorye >et body ana a*uorye begonia. 
B. adv. [obj. omitted.] Over against, opposite. 
zaSS Wycuf Mark xv. 39 The centurion that stood afbm 
agent. 

t Afom-on, aforsn-OR, adv. and prep. Obt. 
[A comb, of aforen (sec Afore) and Om.] 

A. adv. In front. 

taos Layamon 96647 pa Bruttes to-rspaden . . and smitek 
to a-uorenoo. 

B. prep. In front of. 

tao$ Layamon 96313 Moddrad him wet auofnon. Ibid. 
10411 Fulgenes him wes aforen on [tago afomon). 
t AfbTTOW, adv. Obs. [Sc. vnriantof Aforb, pro- 
bably formed on aforn, after morn, morrow. 1 Before. 

sggs Lyndrsay Pafyngo (>866) 997 ibid so bsfiul, in lyll 
one myrthfoll morrow. In to my garth 1 past, am to r apes s, 
This bird end 1 , as we war wouot afovrow. 

II A fortiori (& f<fejjt 6 **rai), adv. phr. [L. a. 
from, fortiori stronger (sc. argumento).] With 
stronger reason, still more conclusively. 

d|5H. Spencrr JPsychol. (1873) 1 . 11. f. *46 The expression 
'substance of Mind" can have no meaning . .A fortiori, tha 
substance of Mind be known. 

Afoul (lfbu;l), adv. prop. phr. [A prepS + F0VL4 
cf. asleep!] Entangled. 

■809 J.BamoV Coiumb. vit. 3s 1 With shrouds efooL 
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tAUnradlVi v. Obs. [a. OFr. mfmdn-r, nr. 
of iffondrer to hollow out, undermine, swallow up. 
Cf.Fr. tsfondrar and esfondar, L.ex out and fundus 
bottom : see Founder.] To disable, lame. 

1366 M AUNDiv.So Hi* Hors shall* not ben afoundred. r 1400 
Beryn ProL 631 FforaAir hi* hete he caujte a cold. bwrh h* 
nyxtis eyre 1 hat he was ner* a-foundlrj it. 
ifrlid (dfr/id), ppL a. Forms: 4 afraled, 
afflraied, 4-6 aflrayed, 4-7 aA*ld(e, 5 * ft *F* t > 
affirayt, 5-6 afrayed, 6 affray d, afrayd(e, 6- 
afraftd. Also aphet. frayed, fraid. [Orig. pa. 
pple. of af ray, Affray v. (cf. lay, laid ; say, said, 
etc.) which, being more used than any other ]>art, 
acquired an independent standing, and has retained 
the spelling afraid, while the vb. is affray i\ 

1 . As pple. Alarmed, frightened ; hence as adj., In 
a state of fear or apprehension, moved or actuated 
by fear. (As an aaj. it never stands before a noun.) 

139* R. Bsunne Chron. 16 he Kyng was all* affraied. Ibid. 
ujAllt frayed he went fro pat cite, c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. 
T. 400 This wyf was nat afered ne afrayed. c 14*0 Anturs 
if Art her xxxl 9 (18491 13 The freeon was afrayet, and ferd 
of that fare, B440 Prom}. Parv., Aflrayed, territus. c 1300 
Lancelot 3*60 So sal thai IVnd we ar northing affrayt. sooi 
Shaks. JuL Cm*. 11. U. 101 If Cmar hide himsclfe, shall they 
not whisper Loe, Caesar is aflraid? 1631 Hoixroft Procopius 
il 54 The Roman army . . were troubled and aflraid. 1671 
Milton P. R. u. 759 Back they recoild aflraid. Mod. Come 
on t Who's afraid T 

2. Const. 

A. with of (sometimes omitted before a clause), 
igge Will. Patents 9158 He )mt of be white beres Sobrcmli 
was afraled. i 4 j Carton G.dela Tour f », His wyf made 
eamblaunt as she therof were aflrayed. 1599 H. Buttkk 
Diets Dry Dinner (Arb.) n Such as are alfrayed of roasted 
on P. L. x. 117, I . . of thy voice Aflraid, 


Pigge. 1 tty Milton P. L. x. 117, I . . of thy voice Aflraid, 
bong naked, hid my self. Ibid, xil 493 What man can do 
against thee, not aflraid. 1878 Bunvan Pilgrim l (186a) 134, 
1 was afraid on't at the very firat. 1855 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) L 44a He first taught me not to be afraid of truth, 
b. with inf. In fear of the consequence (to one- 
self) of ; not having courage to. 

SfggCovMDALE Ex. di. 6 Moses couered his face, for he was 
afrayed to loke vpon God [Wyclif, He darat not loke a^ens 
Goal ijflo Sidney A rcadia 111. 317 They were aflraid even 
to cne. s8so Shako. Temf. 1. i. 47 We arc lease afraid to 
be drownde then thou art. 1716-18 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. x. 37 To see me afraid to handle a gun. c 1735 Pofk 
ProL to Sat. 903 Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
ilgp M r Co«H Div. Govt. tv. ii. (1874) 498 Afraid tu look upon 
thefull purity of God 

0. with depend, cl. : lest, with subjunctive, intro- 
duces a deprecated contingency of which there is 
danger ; that, with subjunctive, an unpleasant pos- 
sibility ; with indicative, an unpleasant probability 
or contemplated reality. The conjunctions are some- 
times omitted. 

■I)o Palso. 499/1 Ha was as a frayde as any man you sawe 
this twelve monethea that I wold* have gyven hym a 
blow*. iQg Covebdal* Tob. vi. 14 , 1 am afrayed lest soch 
(hinges happen vnto mo also. [x6xx Bible ibid., I am 
afraid, lest, if I goe in vnto her, I die.) i Mace. xii. 40 
He wes afrayed that lonathas wolde not suflre him. 1396 
Shako. Merck. Pen. 1. ii. 49, 1 am much afraid my Lsdiehis 
mother plaid false. 183s A. Stafford Pent. Glory (18691 98, 
1 was affraida it would have infected my other kookes. 
>•■8 T. Wilson City if Plague 111. iv. 39 Perhaps thou art 
afraid Lest the night air may spoil its beauty. 1847 Lewi-h 
Hist Phil, il 313 He was afraid lest the poetical spirit 


1 Instance of of fresh has been found. On fresh is 
probably a mere erroneous expansion, after such 
pftlrs as asleep, onsltep, in which a- really — on.] 
Anew, with a fresh commencement, freshly. 

IM Fisher iVks. 183 Now shew* mercy vpon thy chyrche 
afrSsshc 1394 Shaks. Rich. IJI, 1. ii.56 Dead Henries wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouthes, and bleed afresh. t6eg 
Knou.es Hist. Tnrkes (163$) 190 Wars began again to arise 
on fresh. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 184F a The day calls 
afresh upon him for a new topicke. iM Thiblwall Greece 
UL xxiv. 338 Existing treaties should be ratified afresh, 
ifltt Kingsley Hypatia iii. (1869) 35 We start afresh. 

Aftret (afre-t), adv. and pred. a. prop. phr. [A 
prtp.i + Fret .1 In a fretted state. 

tflk in Gd. Wdt. 3*0 High are the clouds in their going, 
afret where the winds pursue. 

t Afrc-te, v. Obs. Forms: 1 of-fr6t(an, 3-4 
afrot(e. [f. Ok prep. from + fret-an to gnaw, de- 
vour: see Fret.] To devour. 

c >300 PoL Songs 937 The devcl huem afretye, Rau other 
a roste I Ibid. 040 The fend 011 afretie, with fleis ant with fellc ! 

Afreyne, var. Affreyne v. Obs., to question. 

t Afro tit, cuiv. anti prep. prop. phr. Obs. [A 
prep . 1 in + F ront sb. Used to translate Fr. de front 
which has the same range of use.l 
A .adv. 

1 . Face to face, in direct opposition ; opposite. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1680 An hundred kny)te» wyp>oute 
faille 1 ber-on l/. t. on the bridge] aflrount tnowc mete. 1387 
Holinsiikd Chron. 111.894/1 The king of England lieng 
afront before Tomaic. 1801 Holland Pliny vm. xxv, These 
Islanders he the only men that dare encountre him affront 

2 . In front. 

Sgtr Holinshrd Chron. 1 . 50/r Least his people should be 
assailed not onlie afront, but also vpon eucric side. 161 z 
Speed Hist . Gt. Brit . IX. ii. 421/1 No way lay open saue 
onely a front. z8ei Quaslks Hatiassa, The Bull wurks stand 


afraid Lest the night air may spoil its beauty. 1847 Lewi-h 
Hist Phil, il 313 He was afraid lest the poetical spirit 
should be swept away along with the propheticid. Mod. 
He is afraid that his dishonesty will be discovered. I am 
afraid that it is too true ; afraid that we are not in time. 
We were afraid lest we should, or that wc might hurt them. 

d. of with gerund if found in all there senses, 
but chiefly - test with iubj., of which it is a more 
modem equivalent. 

1707 Swift Gulliver tu via, 174 , 1 was aflraid of trampling 
cm every traveller that I met. 1895 Brrwstei Newton IL 
xxiv. 337 He was afraid of being known as the author of the 
work. Mod. I am afraid of bathing there = to bathe there. 
I was afraid of treading on somebody's toes » lest 1 should 
tread. 

AfrgidniM (IftP'dati). 9 Obs. [f. prec. + 
-NX8S.] The quality or state of being afraid; 
timidity, fear. 

i860 Gabbutt H'hs. sad The shyness and afraidness one of 
another. 

tAfriyed, pa. pple. Obs.; also 6 affreyd. 
[Either for Fratid with g.w. prefix a- for i-,y-, pe-, 
or with intensive a-.] Frayed, rubbed, worn bare. 

e 1400 Tundsste Vis. set And myth with firawde is corrupt 
and afrayed. >503 Fitxhbhskrt Husbandry (1534) G viij. 
Affreyd is an yll di sease, and commethc of great labour and 
rydynge faste with a contynuall sweat*. 

▲frfrfrt, ftMt, flMtt (re* frit). [Arab. OJ/c 
'ifrft.] An evil demon or monster of Mohammedan 
mythology. 

tie* Southey Thmlaba xn. xlx. Wks. IV. 431 Fit warden 
of the sorcery-gate, A rebel Afreet lay. <813 Bvbon Giaour 
784 Then stalking to thy sullen grave. Go— and with Gouts 
and Afrits rave. 1844 Disraeli Coumgtby iv. iL 115 Habi- 
tants more wondrous than Afirite or Pen. 

HAffersoa, adv. Obs. fit. afresco, aff-.] In fresco. 
a 17 *8 Evelyn Diary 1 . 40 The long gallery, paved with 
white and black marble, richly fretted and paynted afresca. 
Afriih (ftfrej), ado. ; also 6 afresaho, afroaho. 
[f. A- pref. 3 + FR88H, probably after analogy of 
OHewfta which the a- is a reduction of Of. No 


afront to keep thee out. 1870 Smith Syu. Antonyms, 
Aback, Ant. ahead, afrunt. 

8. In a front ; abreast. 

c 1400 Tnndale Vis. 1001 Afrontte tmnethe thei mygln 
passe. 1596 Smash, i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 999 'I*hese fourecanie 
all a-front and niainely thrust at me. 1813 Puhciia oPilgr. 
1. v. iii. 395 'J'welve men mAy ride a-fronr through them. 
s6az Mou.k Casnemrins * Liv. Lib. v.i. 318 To coniaiiie two 
gallics afront with eu»c. 

Tib. prep. [The adv. limited by a sb.] In front of. 
1337 PUAfla Aineid vi. Q i b, 'J'han death himself, whose 
neighbour next was Slcpe . . and Mortal Warres afront the 
gate. 1610 Holland L amden's Brit. 1. 997 Two bulwarks 
strong afront the Foe arc rais'd. s8ea Callih Statute of 
S‘ewers(i647) 25, 1600 Acres were gained from the Sea, affront 
the Mannor of sir Valentine Brown there, 
t Afronght, ppl.a. [for offruht - offurht ; see 
Avfbioh r a. Cf. also OE. anjorht LimicT] Fright- 
ened, timid. 

c 1430 Morte A rtknr 73 The bysschope spake w l oute fayle, 
Thoughe he were nothynge afroughte. 

Afrown (ftfrau'n), adv. and pred. a. prop. phr. 
[A prep\ + Frown.] In frowning posture. 

1878 Joaquin Miller Songs if Italy 55 The lion of Venice 
with brows a-frown. 

Aft (aft), a*lv. Forms: 1 reftan, (a-6 wanting), 
7 afbe, 7- aft. [As usual with nautical terms the 
early history is lost ; but comparison with the de- 
rived baft (earlier baftl, haften, beef tan, be of tan), 
show it to be the OE. oftan, cogn. w. Goth, aftana 
from behind, f. aft a behind ; formally a superlative 
of of off, away, with primitive superlative suffix 
•ta : cf. Gr. Cxa-ror, vpw-ros. The true relation of 
af-tcr and aft is that of Gr. 1 rpd-r«pos and vpai-ras ; 
but OE. nflan was only an adv. of position, and 
it is apt to be treated in mod. Eng. as the positive 
of After.] 

+ 1 . jpen. Behind, in the rear. Obs. 

937 O. F. Chron., B. of Brnnanbnrh 63 Let him bchindan 
• . cam aeftan hwlt * wses brdcan. 

2 . Naut. a. Of position : In or near the hinder 


1. Ui posit 
part or stern of a snip. 

1608 Dm by Voy. Medit. (1868) 3 Of acsquall height fore and 
aft. 1706 Phillips b.v., How chear ye fore and aft ? Le. How 
fares all your Ships Company ? 1718 Steele Fish-pool 170 
Whose hold had gratings 'fore and aft 1 . , 1863 Lonup. Otaf 
xi, Though the flying sea-spray drenches Fure'Ond aft the 
rowers* benches. 

b. Of motion or direction: Towards the stem, 
into the hinder part of the ship. 

1678 Phillips, Aft or Aborft, a word us'd by Seamen to sig- 
nify any Action, Motion, or Application from the Stem wards 


nify any Action,. ... 

of the Ship toward the Stem ; as Go aft. 1748 Anson Voyage 
111. ii.(ed. 4) 495 We . . began to get the guns aft. tBjp Lan- 
der Exptd. Niger III. xvL 054 Call them aft, and let them 


4 . Comb, sft-osbis, ift-asil -after-cabin, after - 
banquet in After- in comb. II. 

t8s8 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. 1. zoa The aft-cabin wax only 
wanting to make the boat complete, a z6o8 Thvnnb Debate 
49 (N) At aft-meal es who shall pay* for the winef 
After (a-ftai), adv. and prep. Forms: 1-3 
reft**, 1 -3 eafter, 2-4 after, 3-9 after ; occas. 
4-6 aftir, -yr, -ur, -re. North. 4-7 after, -lr, -yr. 
[OC. after cogn. w. OS. and OHG. aftar , -or, 
OFris. efter adv. and prep^ ON. aptr adv., eptir 
prep., Goth, aftra back, afiaro from behind, adv. ; 
Gr. dwwripv, Skr. apatard m. Orig. a com par. 
form of af, L. ab, Gr. dv 6 , Skr. dpa, with compar. 
suffix -ter, -them ; — 4 farther oft, at a greater dis- 
tance from the front, or from a point in front 1 ; 
and hence in the Teutonic languages * more to the 
rear, behind, later.' Used in the oldest Eng. as a 
separable verbal particle capable of governing a 
case (dat. or acc. > in composition, whence, when 
detached from the vb., it appeared as adv. or prep. 
according to the absence or presence of an object.] 
As auv. or prep, in separable comp. 

c 889 K. X . LFRED Oros. 1. x, Him aefter folgicnde wstron. 
r 1939 y/(//ms(R. MS.I(i6p)33 Ant hare fan. . pat ham efter 
Kohten \BodL MS. ferden 11am efter j. 

A. Oiiv. 

1 . Of place or order : In the rear, behind. (With 
go, come, follow, etc.) 

ftooo O.E. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 9 Diet folc hx-t bar heforun 
ferde, and ba:t bar mfter ferde. c ti8o Hatton Gosp . ibid.. 
Dart folc be barr before ferde, & |iat J* b^r mftcr ferde. 
iaos Layamon 1572 pc king settc to lleonne and a! ha ferde 
cufter. ct*q Sir Fermub. toot tit b a V fidjyeab after wib 
rendouns. 1611 Birie Luke xxiii. 55 And the women aUo 
. . followed after, and beheld the Sepulchre. Nursery Rhyme, 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, And Jill came tumbling 
after. Mod. Put your own first, and let these come after. 

2 . Of lime : Subsequently, at a later time ; after- 
wards. Formerly used before the vb., now only 
at the end of a sentence or clause, and chiell) in 
phr. before or after, or as in 2 b. 

a 1000 Beowu(f 24 Dim cafcra wars after cenned. c taao 
Leg. St. Nath. 1223 We inuhen huue sikerc bilemte to arisen 
alle after. 1375 Barbour Brine 1. 127 And wyst nocht qubat 
suld eftir tyd. c 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1439 (»yf an end luule 
ben now, Xc neuer noyct efter. 1481 Cax ion Reynard \,\rh.\ 
65 Men may wel lye whan It is node and sifter amende it. 
IU4 Plat jewel l -ho. 11. 40 A . . substance, which you tnay 
alter cleanse by ablution. z6os Siiaks. Jut. C.rs. 1. ii. 70 
If you know. That 1 do fawnc on men . . And after scandal I 
them, a 163s 1 >onnk Strut, xeil IV. 171 The very pla« e 
where Solomon's Temple was after built. 1840 Fui 1.1 R 
Abel Rediv., Pater Martyr (18671 1 . 251 Our worthy Jewel, 
after bishop of Salisbury. 1738 Burkk Subl. 4 H. Wks. 1 . 
956 All we do after is but a faint struggle. 1788 H. Wai.foi e 
Hist. Doubts 5 The king smote the young prince on the 
face, and after his servants slew him. Mod. 1 never spoke 
to him after ; I was never so treated either before or after, 
b. esp. In combination with another adv. of time 
or adverbial phrase, soon after, long after, an hour, a 
year after. The day, the year after = next following. 

f mo Lindisf.Gosp. Mark x. 1 Gesomnadon efter sonauicMiijsO 
to him. a xooo ? Ca.dmon Gen. (Grcin) 550 After siddan. 
c 1340 Caw. A Gr. Nut. 1640 It cfter-soncs of be same he 
scrued hym pere. >313 Douglas Aineis ix. v. ao Brocht in 
schort quhile eftir syne. 1336 Wriotiifslky Chron. (187$) 
1 . 36 The morrowe alter, being Sntterdaic. i6sx Bible john 
i. 35 The next day after John stood, and two of his disciples. 
x6*3 Hakt A nat. Ur. 11. iv. 73 'J'hix flux continued . . for 
some fewdaye* after. I but. 11. vi. 87 She died about two 
months after. X733HANWAY Travels { 176a ill. vih i. 183 Soon 
after the artillery . . proclaimed the news to the people. Mod. 
That must have been in the week after. 

3 . preb. I. Of place. 

1. Witn verbs of motion (expressed or implied) : 
Following, going, or coming in the rear of, behind. 

e xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 23 Jyt hwa wy le softer me cun' an. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 5 A 1 b« • • folc b® code efter him . . 
sungun bi* ne lofsong. 1:1x30 Ancren Riwle 196 Up ofle 
hulles heo clumben efter u«. 1197 R.Gi.ouc. 398 Roberd 
erl of Flaundres after bulke ost come. 13B8 Wyclif Luke 
xiv. 97 He that berith not his cross, and comelh aftir me. 
1306 Tin dale and iflit ibid.. Come after me. 1303 Siiaks. 
9 Hen. VI, v. iii. 07 Shall we after them Y After them, nay, 
before them, if we can. 1707 Loud. Gas. mminmcccxxxiii 7 
After whom rode on Horse-bock a Courier of the Republick. 
18x6 J. Wilson City if Plague 1. ii. 271 1'hnt merciless ghost 
that walks thesea After ourshipfor ever, c X840J.S. Knowi ex 
Virgin. 1. i, The people will throng after him with shouts. 

+ 2 . Of position: Behind. Obs. rare, 
c 1380 Wyclif Tract. L aa Crist clepide hym Sathanos and 
badae him go efter hym. e 1380 Sir Femmb. 9776 Spcdilich 


in b*y went*, & After hymen made k gate 
A pel. for Loll. 56 Go o bak after Me, Sathanas. 
Caxton G. de ta Tour aij, Suche thcr be that lawgheth to 
fore yow, whiche after youre back goo mockyng. 1704 
Newton Opticks (J.) Sometimes I placed a third prism after 
a second, and sometimes also a fourth after a third. 

+ 8. Following the course of (anything extended 
in space) ; hence, along (a linear dimension) ; across 
or away over (on extended surfaced. Obs. or dial. 

878 O.E. Chron. He (A&lfredJ tytle werede . . after wudum 
for, and on mor fastenum. a xooo Beowulf 9854 fcsawon b* 
after watere Wyrm-cymtes felo. c xooo Moral Ode 933 par 
is woninge & wop after eche straw, uqj Layamon 13777 
A 1 bat verden after wai. Ibid. 93140 And flujen after here 
sa. [Xn Somerset a keeper says, 4 You'd best go down along 
after that wall— after that ditch an apothecary says, 4 the 
pain seems to lie after the cheek bone.' Cf. ' You hao better 
follow the wall'] 


1776 Spcdil 
taste, c 1 


stand by the arms. 1833 Marryat Pet. Simple (1863) 3a He 
said to us as we came on deck.— 4 Walk aft, young gentle- 
men.' 1839 W. James Nov. Hist. Gt. Brit . IV. 73 Seised 
and carrire aft, os the ringleader of the mutiny, 
o. Fore and aft : from stem to stem, lengthwise. 
Also attrib. 

a 16x8 Raleigh Inv. Skipping 99 Needing no other addi- 
tion . . then a slight spar Decke, foreadfi aftc as the .Seamen 
call it. 1878 M. Foster Physiol u. L f 3A25 A certain amount 
of lateral and fore and aft movement 
8. Of time : Back from the present, earlier. 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 38 There being nothing but 
everlasting God . . there can be no such thing as Time, or 
fore, or aft, at oil. s8v8 Hobbes Odyssey 999 Next him 
spoke Alitheraes, who alone Saw fore and aft. 
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fb. Along the surface of, close to. Obs. rare, 

a mm Shrine 139 Jtet halite blod orn seAer eoiCtn. im 
Fitiheiikrt Husbandry (1534) Div, Hey commeth or a 
grass* called crofote, and groweth flatte, after the crthe. 

4. Following with intent to overtake, pursuing, 
in pursuit of. a. Primarily, in reference to things 
in motion ; b. also to things at rest, when their 
place is doubtful ; esp withgu, send : in search of, 
in quest of, to find. To be after : to be in pursuit 
of, trying to reach or get into the company of ^a 
person), trying to get or do (a thing). 

O. csooo £lfiic Gen, xxxi. 36 For hwilcum gylta fcrdest 

t u Jnis after met ng4 O.E. CAr**.fl.aud MS.) an. 113a pc 
ing tendc efter him. 137S Barbour Bract v. 51 1 Eftir hym 
in hy he sent. 161 x Bible i Sam. xxiv. 14 After whom is 
the king of Israel come out T after whom dost thou pursue? 
After a dead dogge, after a flea, stfeg Sanderson 33 Serm . 
(1681 >1. 91 He must after them, and smite them, and pluck 
the spoil out of their teeth. 1708 Land. Gas. mmmmccccxix/5 
They stand from us, and we after them with all the Sail we 
can. Mod. Run after him and catch him I 
b. c 1000 /Elfric Drat. vi. 14 Ne far Jm mfter fremdum 
godum. 1061 0 . E. Chron. <D. j Her for Ealdred biscop to Rome 
mfter his pallium, c 1179 Lamb. Horn. 7 God almihti sende 
his apostles . . efter be assa foie, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 300 
Hya squyeres bode he ther Aftyr hys armor for to far. xOxx 
Bible Dent. vL 14 Yee shall nut goe after other gods. 174a 
Richardson Pamela 111 . 201 There is nobody comes after 
her : she receives no Letters. 1779 Sheridan Rivals v. ii. 153 
What tricks are you after nowf 1876 Freeman Norm. Coho. 
1 1 . x. 463 The new Metropolitan went to Rome after his pal* 
Hum. Mod. /am. There are many after this situation. She 
has too many followers ; always some young man after her. 

5. Hence, Denoting the aim or object of many 
vbs., adjs., and tsbs. of action ; the idea of in pursuit 
of passing into those of in order to overtake , attain 
to , come up with , meet with, fitui, discover , learn ; 
obtain , get, have. 

fa. To stand, abide , after; i.e. in expectation of, 
to catch, meet. Obs. 

c saoo Onnut. 6506 H erode king Bad afllerr taye coin. 

1 197 R. Glouc. 367 After hetere wynd hii moste here at 
at unde, c 137s Chauckr Hoe thins 11 868) 13 Yif pou abidest 
after lielpc 01 pi Icchc. 1393 Lancu P. Pi. C. 11. 134 Hewes 
in pc halydav ' after hete wuyten. 15x9 Festytusll W. de 
Wordc • 7 ij b, The abbot . . stode under a py ler and abode after 
Thomas. 

b. To took, see, after (a thing gone, going, or liable 
to go) ; hence, To look to the state of, attend to. 

*375 Barboiir Bruce iv. 616 Eftir the fyre he lukit fast. 
1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 1. 14 Ksteward ich byhulde 'after pe 
Sonne, a 1899 Lady A. Hai.kktt Autobiog. 11875) 71 Go* to 
Edinburgh to looke afftcr my conccrnc. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
ti ne au Brooke Farm i. 3 To meet the master looking after 
his fruit-trees. Mod, In there anyone to look after the cows Y 
C. To call, shout, whistle, after . Also fig. {obs . ; repl. 
by for) To seek to get by calling, whistling, etc. 

*393 Lanol. P. PI. C. iv. 127 The kynge fram consail cam* 
and callyd after mede. c 1900 Cocke Lorcll Bote 1 x 843 1 1a 
Some stered at the helnie behynde, Some whynteled after 
the wynde. 1709 Stkf.i.r Tatter No. 59 n8o6> II. 87 They 
never call after those who run away from them. 1786 
Goldsm. Pic. of Wake/, iv, The very children . . will hoot 
after us. Mod. He shouted after me down the street. 

d. To search, seek, inquire, ask, after (the miss- 
ing, wanted, absent, or unknown). 

a xeoo Beowulf 670 Wlonc h celeb . . ajftcr hiclepum fnegn. 
c 1300 K. Alts. 1825 Uehe mon soughte after socour. X377 
Langl. P. Pi. B. v. 543, 1 seygh neuere palmere . . axen alter 
hym. 1988 A. King tr. Canning ' Catech. 22 Earnestlie seik 
efter things pleasand to the. 1991 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 63 
He after honour hunts, I after love. 1997 — * Hen. IV, 1. l 

3 My Seruant Trailers, whom I sent . . to listen after Newes. 

xx Bible Dent. xii. 30 That thou enquire not after their gods. 
*73* Johnson Rautbt, No. 144 Fn This impartial and zeal- 
ous enquirer after truth. . 1773 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, 1 told 
him you had sent ine to inquire after his health. 1879 Far- 
rar \title ) 1 Seekers after God.* Mod. Hearing of his illness 
I called to aik after him. He inquired very kindly after 
my parents. 

e. With vbs., adjs., and sbs. of desire; as to 
tong, hanker, hunger, thirst, strive ; be eager, greedy ; 
have a hankering, desire. 

a xooo Beowulf 376a Him after dedrum men dyme langap. 
c xaao Ursisnu qf onr Lonerde 183 Hu wilnep after cunfort 
on corpe. CX400 Gamely n 630 He was sore aloneed after a 
good meel. 1939 Covehdalk Pm. xlii. 1 Like as the hert de- 
syreth 1 1611 panteth after] the water brokes. So longeth my 
soule after the, o God. 1814a Rogers Naaman 479 An ar- 
dent affection afte^r it, as one that is famished. 1709 Sieele 
Tatter No. 57 (1806) II. 64 Will Ubi. who is so tnirsty after 
the reputation of a companion. 1798 Morse A mer. Grog. I. 
301 A prevailing desire after a peaceable accommodation. 
x8oo Coleridge Waltenst . 11. «ii. Because 1 Endeavoured 
after peace, therefore I fall. 184a Macaulav Ess. (1848 11 . 
144 lie was greedy after power with a greediness all his 
own. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. v. 53 This brave man 
thought ever of his absent child, and longed after him. 1879 
C. Geikik L(/e qf Christ IvL 678 The priesthood had striven 
after kingly power and rank. 

IL Of time. 

6. Following in the succession of time ; in suc- 
cession to. 

f xooo Ays. Gosp. John 1 . 30 /Filer me cymS wer be me be- 
foran geworden was. c 1179 Lamb. Horn. 73 And ic ou wile 
■eggen word efter word, cape R. Glouc. 60 pi* Kymbel 
aftur hys fader Vyng was of pis londe. 1999 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
boners Bk. Physic 9/1 Doe this the continuance of 9 dayes 
after other, every morning. x6xx Bible John L 30 After me 
cometh a man which is preferred before me. awe Vbnner 
Via Recta ml *15 They are not good to be taken after 
meat. [Cf. Grace after Meat] 1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. 


I . 383 And what was it to him who ruled after himT Ibid. 

II . 460 Turning out judge after judge, till die bench had 
been filled with men ready to obey implicitly the directions 
of the government, i860 Sai.a Barbary 93 In front of the 
Grand Hotel gather group after group. Mod. Time after 
time 1 urged nun to do it. 

7. Subsequent to a space of time ; after the in- 
terval of, at the close or. In mod. usage after thru 
months varies with three months after , the former 
emphasizing the interval. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp . Matt, xxvii. 69 /Efter prym dagon ic arise. 
c xxdo Hatton Gosp. ibid., /Efter preom dagen ic arise. 1379 


c xxdo Hatton Gosp. ibid., /Efter preom dagen ic arise. 1379 
Barbour Braes 1. 40 The land . . Lay desolat eftyr hys day. 
ijflaWvcLiv Matt, xxvii. 63 After thre dayes I shad ryse a$eiL 
ifad Tindalr ibid.. After thre dayes 1 will aryae agayne. 
198a N. T. (Rhcm.) Then after fourtene yeres I went vp 
againe to Hierusalem (Wvcu fourtene jeer aft ir ; Tind. xiiiL 
yeares after that; Cranm. xiiii yeres thereafter: Gene v. ft 
x6sx fourtene yeres after]. x6ap Hart Anat. Ur. 11. v. 80 
After a while she fell into a night feauer. 184s French 
DistilL (1651) v. 109 They will after a time contract a muci- 
laginous slunie matter. 1793, Hanway Trav. (178a) II. xm. 
i. 383 After putting garrisons in these places, he marched for 
Tnvriz. 1877 Brock Err Cross. 4 Cresc. 185 After ages of 
submission, they became rest les., and rebellious. Mod. After 
two yean’ absence Richard returned to England. After a 
long interval the task was resumed. 

8. Subsequent to or later than a point of time. 
(Not necessarily in immediate sequence.) After 
hours : after the regular hours of work. 
a 895 O. E. Chron. an. 774 /Efter sunnan setlgonge. c saoo 
Trim Colt. Horn. 47 On Jie ehtefte dai efter his burke, turn 
R. Glouc. 407 Anon after Mydsomer hys batayle yuu 
was. 1384 Chaucer Leg. G. U'om. 580 Afftyr the detli of 
Tholome . . Reynede his queen Cleojmtras. e 1440 Retig. 
Pities fr, Thornton MS. (1867) 35 Eltire k» sail pou wiete 
whilke ere k* ten comandementis. 1987 Holinbhkd Scot. 
Chron. (1806) II. 117 Adrian the . . legat came too late, as 
who should say, a day after the faire. 13N A. King tr. 
Cam's ins’ Catech. 14 /Eternal lyflc . . for y - chosin eftir 
dealhe. ifcj. Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. i. | i. (1873) The narra- 
tion may be before the fact os well as after. x6xx Bible 
Jos. x. 14 There was no day like that, before It, or after it. 
1841 Kirkcndbr. War-C orntn. Minute Bk. (1855) 98 Four 
dayes efter your receipt heirof. 1830 Hr. Martink.au Hitt 
* r alley viii. 134 It was long after dark. x86x Traffoed 
City 4 Suburb 11863 >463 One night after hours he borrowed 
the sketch. SS79 Tennyson Loved s 1 . 74 The eleventh moon 
After their marriage. Mod. (in Dickers; I’ll work after 
hours and finish it. 

0. Of temporal and logical sequence : Subsequent 
to and in consequence of. 

a xooo Bemvntf 3216 pi bast sweord ongan asfter heako- 
swatc wanian. c xe8o K. E. Poems 30 Anoper wol after kan* 
areri cuntake. 1479 Caxton Jason 35 b, After that I under- 
stonde by your worden. 1793 Hanway Trav. (1763) I. vn. 
xcii. 436 After what has been said . . we may contemplate 
the superior charms of liberty. 1877 Lyttril Landmarks 
i.iv. 94 After what has been already said, any one will readily 
see that, etc. Mod. After his behaviour to nis parents, what 
could you expect T 

10. Of temporal sequence and logical opposition : 
Subsequent to and notwithstanding, esp. in after all. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. L 347 Harke how the villaine 
would cloee now, After his treasonable abuses. 1710 Palmer 
Proverbs 69 After all our complaints of the lawyers and the j 
law, there is no man in this kingdom too big for either. 
1878 Trkvklyan Macaulay iii. 113 After all, as far as your i 
verses are concerned. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. U. ao | 
The Roman occupation was, after all, very superficial. 
Mod. That he should continue his visits after such a rebuff 
is unaccountable. 

III. Of order. 

11. Next to in point of order or importance. 

c xaao Ureisnn of Urs Le/di 125 To be one is al mi trust 
efter hinc leoue sune. c isjo St. Mark. 13 Ich habbe efter 
bellzebub mest mon new bone ibeon. 1697 Dbvdrn Virgil, 
Pastorals viL 3oCodrus after j’hwbtissings the best. *777 Sir 
W. Jones Arcadia 105 And after Pan thy lips will grace it 
best. 1884 Tennyson Em. Ard. 429 1 1 am content, he an- 
swer'd, ' to be loved A little after Enoch.* 

Iv. Of manner. 

f 12. Following as one follows a leader or guide ; 
ill obedience to, in compliance or harmony with, 
according to a law, will , word, cuivict. Obs. 

<-979 Rashw. Gosh. LukeiL 2a Gifylled werun dagas clmn- 
sunge his asfter as Moynes, a xooo Ags. Metr. Ps. cxviii. 149 
/Efter fifnum doinum do me hilne. e xaoo Orntul. 119 
here )ede swa Rihht aflterr godess lare. X340 
Hamfolc Pr. Conte. 6132 Hys angels kan. aftir his wiTle, 
Sol first departs k* gude fra k« ills, c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 
3891 Wcl sone dude l c Amyrel : after ys counseil ri}t. X477 
Earl Rivero (Caxton) Dictes 21 Whether they haiic ob- 
serued it this command] after thye charge or nat. X939 
Coverdale John xix. 7 After our lawe he ought to dye. 8 
Sylvester Dm Bartas l vii. (164*) 6 3/1 In nis Name, beg 
boldly what wc need (After his wIHjl xfias Burton Anat. 
Mel. 111. 11. iv. L (1651) 536 To make good musick of their own 
voices, and dance after it. 
b. In compliance with the wishes of. 
cxj86 Chaucer IVy/qf B . 406 And cck 1 pray to Jhetus 
sc hurt her lyvesj That wit nought be governed after her 


wit nought be govemwl after her 
do Toumeley Afyst . 309 Pylatt, do 


wyvet [6- text bij. c 1480 Toumeley Afyst. 309 Pylatt, do 
after us. And dam to deth Jesus, 
t o. In accordance with the statements of ; ac- 
cording to (an author). Obs. or 'larch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 930/4 She bad that the nassyou 
after luke shold be raffde. X986C00AN Haven qfHoaUh 
(1836) 3p Oates, after Galen, have like nature as Barlia. 

18. In accordance with, according to a custom , 
wont, fashion, manner , kind, sort, example, pattern. 

a xaao C/kdmon Gen. (Grain) 396 He hmfk mon Mworhtne 
mfter his onlicnesee. c xago Gen. A Exod. 165a And kiste 
hire aftre kindes wu no. X483 Caxton 6'. de fa Tour Ki(j, 


To be charytable after thexamplary of oar Lady. iga8 
Garmmir in Pooock Roc. Rqf. 47 1 . 00 Altar a homely and 
fiuniNar manner. 1977 St. Aug. Afanmtl 73 Looke after 
what sort thou showast thy aelfa towards God. 1847 May 
Hist, Part. 11. ii. 34 Their . . causa lay bleeding in Inland 
after ao deplorable a klnde. 1668 Culfxfrr A Cole tr. 
BmrthoL Anat. l viii. x7 The lower point of the Call it round 
after a sort. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. X93 f 3 The levde of a 
great man Is laid after the same manner, x8gg Dicrrno 
Dorrit L x Handsome after its kind. d|| Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 393 The oath of office was administered efter the 
Scotch fashion. x866 H. Lee Silver Age 380 Typifying, 
sfter a fashion, the make-shift perilous way. 1871 Smiles 
Character iii. (1876) 74 Companionship after a tort. 1879 
Carpentei Meat. Physiol. 1. il 1 8 s. 85 To build after out 
particular pattern. 

b. ellipt. After the nature of ; according to. 

e xeoo Ags. Gosh. John viii. 19 te demaft after fUmce. r ipoo 
Qrmui. Ded. a Nu broberr Wailterr, brokerr min Afllerr be 
fheshess kinde. 1380 Wvclif Rom . viiL x pat not aftir ihe 
flcisch wandren but after the spirit. 1934 Tindalr ibid.. 
Which walks not after the flesshe, hut after the sprete. [1988 
R heims according to the flesh.) x6xx ibid.. Who walks not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit. 1889 Baxter Parafhr. 
N . T . Matt, l x His reputed Legal Father after the flesh. 
x88e G. Smith in Gd. Was. Mar. via A man after his own hearL 

14. After the manner of ; in imitation of ; like. 

ex 300 K. A l is. 5418 More hy thAn olyfaunr. Blake heueded 


after citizens, xyxo Steele Tatter No. 228 f4, I must . . 
copy after an old Almanack which I have by me. S799 
Gibbon A ntobiog. 74 After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend 
. . denies all original genius. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 
iii. v. 1 17. 340 Some are said to dress after a lady for whom 
nature has done more than for themselves, 
b. To name after. 

>397 R. Glouc. 61 Juli the emperour . . Hadde aftelr hym 
y-clepud a moncth in the xer. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. 
0 And Corin called it after his name cornewayle. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 491 A succession of bands desig- 
nated, as was the fashion of that age, after their leaders. 
>876 Frkkman Norm. Com/. I II. xii. 190 Whether sumamed 
after the Hebrew King or not. 

0. To model, draw, compost after. 

e 1400 Destr. Trov xxi. 8738 A meruelous ymage . . Amyt 
after Ector, abill of shop. 178a H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. 
Paint. ( 17861 II. 39 Nicholas, the second son . . while abroad 
modelled after the antiques. 1849 Mss. Jameson Handbk. 
Pnbt. Galleries 3x1 The appearance of being engraved after 
a drawing by Giulio Romano. Ibid. 913 Venus and Cupid 
. . a copy after Titian. X890 — Sacr, 4 Leg. Art.i A portfolio 
of prints after the old masters. Mod. (Titles) * Wednesday 
Afternoon * (after Longfellow^ 4 Jubilate' (after the ine- 
dimval Latin hymns'. 

15. In a manner answering to, proportionate to, 
befitting, suiting, arch. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. i. 35 God geworhte ken eorfian deor 
sfter hint hiwum. c xaao Ancren Riwte xs6 Ase dude te 
lefdi Iudit. efter hire efne. 1391 Chaucer Astrolabe (15C01 
351/2 Ail the Sterres of the South arisen after the degree of 
her longitude, c 3480 Fortescue Absol. f Lint. Mon. (1714) 
49 The . . charge . . schal be more or less, after their long or 
schorte abode. 1949 Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edut. VJ (1869) 

S t Cut thy cloth after the mesure. x8xx Bible Ps. xxviii. 4 
iue them after the worke of their handea. [Wycl\f aftir 
ther werkis.] a x8o6 Bacon (J.) According to bulk and cur- 
rency and not after their intnnsick value. 17x4 Ellwood 


16. At the rate of (obs.); at (the rate of). * 

1930 A proper Dyaloge (1863) 15 Oure clargye tyue no* 
thynge after their rate. Harrison England 11. L (1877) 
34 If these paic after foure shillings for land, the clenrgie 
contribute commonlie after six shillings of the pound. 164a 
Lane. Tracts 0/ Civ. War (1844) 63 To be repayed with 
satisfaction after eight pounds per Cent. 'i* Slingrbv 
Diary 11836* 94 Have their pay after 6 shillings a week. 
mob Load. Gas. mmmdcccxxi/B After the Rate of in. per 
Gallon. 1 Ms Charter-party , On being paid Freight at and 
after the rate of— shillings sterling per ton. 

O. conj. or conj. adv. (elliptically from prep.). 

1. Of time: fa. with antecedent and relative. Obs. 

e xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 23 /Efter kam k* ic of deake 
arise, c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 51 Efter )an k*t N mon bid dead. 
c xeoo Orntul. 7667 Aflterr katt tatt he wass (bed. 
b. with relative particle only. arch. 

cygs Lindisf. Gosp. Luke il 33 And seller fion cefylled were 
dosas cUcnsurige* his . . Imdon hine in Hierusalem. 4*1x79 
Lamb. Horn. 190 Efter )*t ure drihien hefde ket folc 
adreint. c xugj K. Gi-ouc. 330 After that Saxons and Kng- 
lysse verst come thys lond to. 138a Wycup Jer. xxxvi. 37 
After that the king hadde brent the volum. 1939 Cover- 
dalr ibid.. After now that the kynge had krantethe boke. 
xdxx ibid.. After that the king had burnt the route. 1880 
Lewis fit Snort Lot. Diet., Fostquam , sfter that, after. 

0. simply. 

e 1360 Wycup Do Dot. Eccl. 99 Aftir he hadde take k* 
hoou Goost. Maundev. 174 After thei ban slayn them, 
seed Tindale Matt. xxvL 3a After 1 am rysen ageyne. 
[Wyclif After that I schal rise a)en.) x6xx ibid , After I am 
risen againe. 1988 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 31 Efter 
we knew the law maker, we may rewerenie him ye mair. 
1793 Hanway, Trav. (176a) I. v. Ixv. 098 After the Portuguese 
had settled themselves in East India, xte macaulav Hist. 
Eng. HI. 10 A few days after the Revolution bad been ac- 
complished. 

f 2, Of manner : According as. Obs. 

a. with antecedent and relative. 

c xeoo Moral Ode 358 Sume habbed more after kan ke hi 
dude her. 

b. with relative particle {that or ox). 

c 1379 Lay-Folks Ateus-Bk. B. 8 After ket (ko boke) tellis. 
mu P. P. Credo 73a But efter ket his wynnynge la * is hi* 



fib mi* after that he had tied, sadf-d Mam. Patton in 
iWtliilV. 196 If issolde rjrthe mrell aftyr hat thetrolewat. 
i|d Ord. Cry stem Men iW.de Word «i u. ix. its After ea 
■aval Gregory aayth. 1387 Gouhno De Nomay air. aoi 
After aa>any of tbeie three power* doe rctgne and beaie away. 

0. simply . 

rv4|» Ketig. Pistes Jr. Thornton MS. (1867* 7 life aria* 
terte mane awe . . to take efter his aide n 1483 Caxtom G. 
de A i Tour d iiij b, Here honoure . . to euery one after he it 
worthy. <634 Mater/ 1 Arthur 11816) L ea Every knight 
after he was of prowess. 

D. Pkr. at after. (Still used in the north.) 

1 . prep. Used where we should now use after alone, 
to indicate time when. (The after may in some 
cases belong to the sb. following ; cf. Arrau nook.) 

13B8 Chaucer Squires T. 094 At after sou per goth this 
noble king To seen this hors of bras, ijn Bradshaw St. 
tPerbstrge (1848) 95 At after matyns die vsed cunlerapla- 
cyon. /ltd. 193 On aaynt Katharine das* at after mydnyght. 
ip3 FiTzhkrrxrt Husbandry (13341 I> ij t>* I -ode oute his 
dounge before none, and lode heye or corne at after none. 

2 . adv. Afterwards. 

a 184s Stratford Let. in Southey's C. Pi. JSk. (1849) II. 17a 
I.et shame cover me at after as a cloak. 

After (crftej), a. [ 0 1 C. p#t atf/cr-e, f. ufter ad v., «= 
Okiti.aftar,MUCM.af/er; withsuperL OE. erftc/uest, 
Goth, aftuma and aftumists. Senses i, a are dis- 
tinctly the OK. ndj.: in the rest then* is probably 
a later adjectival or quasi-adjejtival use of the 
adv.; in expressions like after deeds it is especially 
difficult to distinguish the adj. and adv.l 
X. Of time. 

+ L The second (of two). Ohs. 

"85a O. E. Chron. an. 847 Se aritera (Bretwalda] waw 
(JeuwTin Wesseuxua cyning. c 885 K. jElprkd Boeth. xix, 
Pam >e H safterm dca> xegripj». 1048 O. £. Ckron. , Neh 
hmm mtirm Saucto Marie mmsuan. < 1173 Lamb. Horn. 95 
On his efter tocomc [ -second advent J. )wsl b on domes dele. 

2 . Next, following. 

ctmaAgs. Gasp. Luke xiii. 13 py aifteran dege. r 1160 
Hatton Gasp, ibid., \>y sfterc dai&c, i8ox Southey Thuiaba 
x. xv. Wks. IV. 361 Hum shall not go to-morrow, Nor on 
the after, nor the after day, Nor ever ! 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. ciL 158 , 1 <1 fram'd a vision of the dead. Which left my 
after man content. 

8. By extension : loiter, subsequent, a. with 
time , hours, days, years , ages, etc. (where it may be 
explained as ellipt. for after -coming). Frequently 
united to its sb. by the hyphen, which has here 
only a syntactical value. See After- in couth. 

■394 Shams. Rick. HI , iv. iv. 893 Which after houre* giues 
leysure to repent. «* 4 « I'ermes de la Ley 138 Any other 
after Tenant of the land, syxo Pkiiucaux Orig. Tit has v. 
968 The after Lawyers whose hands it passed thorough. 173* 
Swift Cass. 4 Pet. Wkn. (17351 IV. 1. 164 These rhimen, 
A monument to after times. 186s Stanley Jew. Ch. <1677* 
I. lii. 34 The name was handed on to after ages. 1876 Free- 
man Norm. Corns/. I. iv. 173 The well-known duchy of after 
limes. *878 Harrs Life of Jesus ii. 10 I11 after days his 
mother understood his meaning well, 
b. with n. of action or state (where it may be ex- 
plained as the adv. modifying the contained vb. or 
adj., as after compliance - a complying afterwards). 
See After- in comb. 7-0. 

1607 Shams. Cor . il ii 43 The malne Poiut of this our after- 
meeting. 1MB S. Haywakd Serm. 17 All his after sins were 
charged on himself .831 Gfn. P. Thompson Exerc. 

(184a) 1 . 416 The sahrers, that produced an after compliance 
with their mandates. 1837 I-vtton Athens I. 368 These 
exploits were the foundation of his after-grcatnexA. x8§o 
Tennyson in Mem. cxvi. 4 For fuller gain of after bliss. 1833 
Kank Grinnett E. »/«•</. viii. (1656* 59 Confirmed in our own 
after experience. 

II. Ol place. 

A Nearer the rear, hinder, posterior. Chiefly 
nautical and probably due to aft (of which perh. 
regarded as the conipar. * more aft) : Lying nearer 
the stem of the shij*, of or belonging to tin; stem- 
ward part. In numerous collocations, as after 
body , cabin, nut, guns, ladder , masts , part, quarter, 
sails, timbers, yards , etc., which are frequently 
united by the hyphen. See After- in comb. 4. 

rnoo Trim. Cote. I lota. 199 Uro left eare we dutch mid 
ure attar endc. 144a Promp. t'arv., Aftyr Parte of a beutc, 
or the hyudyr parte or the crowpe, Clnnis. Aftyr Parte, 
or hynder parte of the schyppe, Pm Mis. 1795 Nelson in 
Nicolas’s Disp. II. 13, 1 ordered the driver auditftcr aaiU to 
be braced up. tin Mass vat Pert. Keene xl. 1 1B6 ji a8x, I . . 
contrived to gain the after ladder and descend. 18*7 Livino- 
sroNBdT. Africa iv. 8u The uftcr part of the body has three 
or four yellow bars, sjfa W. H. White in Cassr/fs Techn. 
Kdttc. IV. 78/e Supposiiig a leak to occur in the after portion 
of the vessel. 

HI. absol. That which follows, subsequent time 
or existence ; the future. 

1830 Tbmhvmon Poems 08 He hath felt The vanities of 
after and before, efttg Scatter 10 June 644/3 A range of 
view which takes in ull the before and after ol Greek thought. 

After- in comb, is used in various relations 
prepoaitioual, adverbial, and adjectival, not always 
easy to separate, and in various senses. In some 
of these the combination is very loose, the use of 
the hyphen being mainly syntootical, i.e. to show 
that the grammatical relation between after and 
the following word is something else than the 
ordinary one of preposition and object. Cf. ‘After 
consideration 1 resolved to decline* with ‘After- 


y&asideration has shown me that I was wrong.' ‘1 
Jhould know him after yean had passed r with 
‘A know not what after-yean may bring.* Other* 
Wise it is unnecessary, as ‘ the events of after yean.* 
See After a. 

X. General senses in comb. (Words in clarendon 
*fe treated specially under H., those in bmall- 
c&pitalh in their alphabetical place.) 

L As prep, with sb., the whole forming a sb. 

atyeaning ‘the time after as Afternoon, 

-JUNKER, -suffer; so after -church, -grave, - sunset , 
dm. Also used attrib., at in after-dinner oratory. 

test Butl» Itudibr. in. il. 310 The Bride to nothing but 
W will, Ibat nulls the After- Marriage atilL a i68e Sis T. 
Browns Let. to Friend 1 r88t) 140 Leaving no eameMt behind 
him for corruption or aftergrrtve. tree Gentleman's Mag. 
LXTI. 94, 1 wished to accompany Miss Sophia to the after- 
church lecture. 1807 W. Taylor tn Robherd*' Mem. II. 915 
Thin confinement or my father's Cakes away my after-tea*. 
1861 L. L. Nobljc After Icebergs 139 All that we anticipated 
of the sunset, or the after-sunset, is now present 

2 . As adv. (or prep.) with vb., indicating suc- 
cession in time, or directiou in space ; as after-date, 
after-eye, after-go, after-eend, and other vbs. 
common in OK. ; also in vbl. derivatives as Afte.i- 
co if mk, -00MTNU ; after-beer, -liver, etc. 

1340 A rent. $8 Make) )e efter tc II ere a ufte by yhyea[l|de 
foies and uor lye)eres. 

8. As adv. with ppt. a. : Subsequently, later in 
order, as in Aktrr-roRN (OE. erf ter -bar en). exp. 
later in a speech or writing: as after-described, 
-mentioned, -named, - specified \ - written . 

■840 Sb. if Har Committee of Covenanters t At (height 
of the peraones cfter«pecifit. 1687 Lend. Gas. mmccxxi/j 
Under the several Conditions, Restrictions, amt Limitations 
after .mentioned. 

A As adj. with sb., indicating position r hinder, 
posterior, a. as in OE. after -nip cropper, after- 
body, -brain, -breast, -nose, -wrist; after-part , 
-truck, etc. (Sec Aftkh a. 4.) 

1814 W. Irving T. of Trav. I. 41 The old gentleman had 
really an afterpart of hi* story in reserve. 1833 Marry at Pet. 
Simple ' 1863) 45 He was nliarpening a long clasp knife upon 
the after-truck of the gun. 

b. esp. In nautical lang. : Of or pertaining to the 
hinder part of the ship, nearer to the stern, ns in 
Aftkk-uuakd; after-oabin, -leech, -oar, -nails, 
-yards; after-ship , -part, quarter , etc. 

139B TKfcv isa Barth. De P. R. v, iii. 1 149V 10 5 Hightc puppis 
in latyn as it were aftershyppe. 1398 Hakj.u\t Coy. 11 . 1. 
167 Right with the maine mast or after-quarter of thesliippe. 
1871 Daily Mows 96 Aug., She has a spacious deck saloon in 
the afterpart. 

6. As adj. with sb. expressing order « subordinate, 
inferior, remoter, as After-deal, after-kindred, 
-man, -table, after-wine. < >E. mfter-ealo small beer. 

1398 Trkvma Barth. De P. R. xvir. clxxxix. (14931 799 The 
after-wyne that is wrongen out of grapys. 

0 . As adj. with sb. expressing order in time » the 
latter (of two), second, secondary, following or re- 
curring after the main occurrence : as After-ui hth, 
-BURDEN, -CLAP. -COURSE, -CROP, -GAME, -GLOW, 


-QRAKH, -IMAGE, -M VTH, -PTRCR, -SPRING, -THOUGHT, 

-worts; after-banquet, -baptism, -blow, -damp, 
-eatage, -growth, -mass, -mess, -sum, -winter ; 

so after -harvest, -meal, -paganism, - ploughing , 
storm, - task . OE. had srfier-gyld, -htrfu, -sang. 
(One main stress: aftercrop , after harvest.) See 
After a. 2. 

a 1600 Ho'ikkr Serm. on 7 ns/if. • 5 The infusion of grace 
hath her sundrie after-menies. 1614 Rai.figh Hist. / * or Id 
11. 411 An after-harvest of many care* and discontentments. 
c 1619 Hikhon H r ks. x6ao II. 453 Wet are wise inough to 
put our seines to an after taske. 1694 Gatakkr Transnbst. 
iT'j His other Argument* are drops of an after-storme. 1864 
H. Moss Myst. Inn/. 993 t Hud degenerated therein into a 
kind of on After- Pagan ism. «8s8 CVmiETT } ear's Rest'd. 
Amer. (189a) 57 When I have spoken of the after-culture, 

I shall compare the two methods of sowing. 

7 . As adv . or adj. with n. of action , with the idea 
of, Following not immediately, at length, eventual, 
ultimate ; as After-pain, -rkokoNins , -wit; after- 
oast, -proof, -roll, -taste, -treat ; so aftet'-aerount, 
-chance, -consequence, -cost, -effect ’, -fame , -fruit, 
-good, -grief -glory, -harm, -injamy, -loss, -penitence, 
-remedy, -rottenness, - settling , -turn. OK. nad after- 
yldo later age. (< >ue main *tress> : after-effect^) 

137a Hasnaok Gocxu-: tr. Heresbnck's Hush. • 1386) 36 h, Not 
sowed for present necessitie, but for other after lumes. 1399 
Paynr Deter, tret. (1841) .is Which now dare nut so for 
fear of after horme*. 1399 Fbnton Guicciarditte xiv. 641 
What will be the euetit and afterchauuce of things. «6ia 
Brinsley Lnd. Liter, i. 116971 4 , 1 trust tuy ufter-fraits shall 
much increase. 1707 FrxiNU Peterbords Cvnd. Spain 38 
Such effects . . are too often paid for byan after-reckoning, 
■•so CoLOambx Friend 1. xiv. (1867)69 The sense of dispro- 
portion of a certain after-harm to p rosOn tapaiiiicatipw. 1817 
— Btogr. Lit. 996 ‘i'he hmiefiual aftyr -effects of verbal pre- 
chuou. 184a H. E. M anning Arnw/ 1848 1. 170 The shrink- 
ing anticipation of its poesible after-consequences, fpfio 
Fkoirua Hist. Eng. V. xxviii. 39 3 First the destruction of 
the Church as a body politic, and then an after-fruit of re- 
action. 

8 . As adj. or atfv. with n. of action or adj., ex- 
pressing, After thp event, later, and hence sometimes, 


late, behindhand ; asArTKH-BOittf, -hand, -thouq^t, 
•wit; after-know ladga, -view, •wise; after- 
acceptation, -agreement, -breach, -consideration, 
-counsel deliberation, design, difference, -engage- 
ment , -inquiry, -fall, -meditation, -pardon, -speech, 
-thrift, -wrath, etc. (Both words have accent; but 
the stronger is on often af'ter-cownsel.) 

a 1600 Hooker EccL PoL via. 501 By which means of 
after-agreement, it cometh many times to porn, afiei Shaks. 
Crush, x. hr. 189 lump the after-enquiry on your owtMperilk 
sox7 Hiemon hCks. II. 91 And for 4 he preventing or thor 
after-folio. iia8 Bkrnaoo isle if Mon (ed. 10) 16 Tnls fellow 
cannot abid after-meditation. 1694 Sanderson Serm. II. 
305 With God there is no after-counsel, to correct the errors 
of the former. 1844 Quarles Sbepk. Oracles ix, Give former 
dispensation ; or at least An after Pardon, ifigo Bentley 
Hoyle Led. v. 158 These After-considerations are of very 
little moment. 1830 Sir 1 . Hkrochrl Nat. Phil. 77 It u 
only by after-rumitiation that we gather its foil import. 

0 . As adv. or adj. with sb^ meaning, Coming 
or existing afterwauls, subsequent ; as in after- 
act, -action, -age, - beauty , -friend, -help, -king, -life, 
-love, -state, - wisdom , -years, and others without 
limit. Not distinct ftom After a. 3 ; the value of 
the hyphen, which is often omitted, is purely syn- 
tactical, and both words have a main accent: after 
life, after proceedings . 

iflpt Shaks. 7 ’w Gent. iii. i. 95 Scome at first make* after- 
luue the more. <394 Hookkr EccL Pot. (1617) Prcf., Con- 
ference before-liaml might haue eased them of much after- 
trouble. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 146 He meaneth to build 
hi* after -comforts upon a firm base. 1633 W. Gouge Comm. 
Hebr. vi. to Their former diligence will be . . an aggravation of 
their after-negligence. 1664 H. More Myst. turn. 474 Alt the 
importunities and necessities of after-affairs. x68o 00 Sir W. 
Temm-e Ess. Learn. Wks. 1731 1 . 997 So renowned in their 
own and After-ages. 1703 Hickeringill Priest-Cruft 11. 1.9 
An After-Statute made by the said King and another Par- 
liament. c vyoA Garketeon Pr. 7 Unless the charitable care 
of sonic after-friend supply the defects of former education. 
1716 Carte Life of Ormonde II. 978 But his after-actions 
did not correspond to these beginnings. 1833 Marmyat Pet. 
Simple 118/u 87 My history was nut written in ufler-life. 
1I37 M. F. Oskou It "out. in 19 th c. ( 1 869)359 Their memory 
is with us amid after-trials. 1849 II. E. Mannini. Sertu. 
(18481 1 . 961 All the ufter-assaiiltK of spiritual wickedness. 
186a Lytton Strnngy Story I. ioj 'I'hough after-cxper.cnce 
may rebuke the illusion. 

II. Special combinations (with quotations, in 
alphabetical order). 

A a fter-ba>tid, a subsequent band or bond after a 
release ; t * fter-ba^nquot, an entertainment follow- 
ing upon a banquet ; t a fter- ba ptism, after-bap- 
tixing, adult baptism, anabantism ; ta ftor-be er, 
a successor, one who lives later; + after bedng, 
post-existence ; a fter-blow - Akterclap; i a fter- 
brai n, the posterior lobe of the brain, the cere- 
bellum; a fter-breamt, name proposed by Kiiby 
and Spence for the metathorax of insects ; a fter- 
oa>bin, the cabin in the after or hinder part of the 
ship, having superior accommodation ; a ftercall, 
a fter-calling, reclamation, a renewed demand ; 
also a calling afterwards; fafteroast, a second 
or later thiow (at dice), an experimental result ; 
a fter-damp, the choke-damp which rises in a mine 
alter an explosion ; a fter-da te, to assign to a later 
date, to post-date : a fter-drops, drops of rain 
which continue to fall after the cloud has passed ; 
a fter-ea:tage, the pasture after mowing*- Aftkr- 
g it Aaa ; fafter-e>e , to follow with the eye, to 
look after ; a flerfeed * Aftehgrabs ; t a ^tor- 
frame, superstructure; f after-gathering, glean- 
ing ; als oftg.\ ta ftergo-, to follow; a fter-growth, 
a subsequent or second growth, an after-math ; 
also growth afterwards; *t a fter-ki ndred, 1 emote 
kindred, distant relationship ; a fter-know ledge, 
knowledge alter the event, retrospective know- 
ledge ; a fter-lee<oh, the hinder edge (of a sad) ; 
a’fter-lhver, survivor ; t aTter-loidging, that 
which lodges liehind (as coarser flour in the sieve) ; 
t a fter-mail, a follower, a subordinate ; t a fter- 
mataa, the second or later mass, or feastday of a saint ; 
faftermess, dessert, end of a feast; a'flermowth 
( » after-eatage) ; a fter-nose (see quot.) ; a fler- 
oa‘-r, the hinder or rearmost oar of a boat ; a*fber- 
passture* Aftrr-gkahh ; ta f^®r-proof, outcome, 
realization ; a-fter-roll, the roll of the waves after 
the subsidence of a stoim : also fig . ; a’fter-sails, 
‘all those on the after- masts, as well as on the 
stays between the main and mizen masts* Adm. 
Smyth; a fter-sea^son, the latter end of the year ; 
t after-send, to send after; a-fter-abine, the 
radiance that lingers after the sun has gone 
down, after-glow; also fig.’, fa’Ilawight, retro- 
spective view, insight into the past ; a*fUa > - 
•u-*m, the purchase money paid after the deposit, 
the balance; aftar-swarm, a second swarm of 
bees; ta*ftor-tablc, an inferior table; tirfWr-tal*, 
a subsequent reckoning, a correction ; a*fter-taata, 
a taste which remains or comes after swallowing 



A7T8B-OTABD, 


Anything; nUo fa ; afler-tlilinkar, a reflecter ; 
f aftertime, cotsj. After that ; f a*fker-t?eet- After- 
taste, flavour, relish; t a fter-view* subsequent 
view, looking back; fa'lter-wending, following; 
after-winter, a second winter when spring » 
looked' for, a renewal of winter ; a-fter-wiae, wise 
after the event, wise too late ; f n*fter»woTid, future 
generation ; a'fterwrlet, the metacarpus ; fa*fler- 
writing, postscript; »*fter-j*:rda, Jvauf. the yards 
in the main and mizen masts, 
rffe Milton P. L . ix. 761 If death Bind us with "after-bond*, 
what proflu then Our inward freedom T 1^7 tr. Butting**** 
Dec* i 1590) 339 Gluttonie, surfettingea, riotous "afterban- 
queries, and dronkennease. 1907 Warner A Him'* Eng. *. 
lix. 169 Which * After-Banquet did their Lord for onelynim 
prouide. *8§e W. Allbn Peace $ Unity jo The Pado- 
bapdata are as much for water-Baptism os tfie Anabaptists 
are, and hold themselves as firmly engaged by their Infant- 
Baptism, m they do by their "after-Baptism. ibid. 64 While 
they remain under this perswasion, they con no more law- 
fully receive an "aftcr-bupti* ing. stag W. LTblk Dh Bartai 
AW 8 How long some or them lived with their forebeers and 
"aftorbeen. >587 Golding D t Moruay viL os A beginning- 
hue forebeing. inferreth on endlesse * afterbeing, im 
Butler Hndibr. 1. hi. 740 And they P*rire % and yet enough 
Be left to strike an "after-blow. sets Crooke Body*/' Man 
468 They are scituate hetweene the forepart of the * After- 
braine and backside of the third ventricle. 1673 in Phil. 
Tram. VI 11 . 6x53 As soon as the knife touched the cere- 
bellum or * After- brai n. aSxS 43 Kjrby & Spekck Entomoi. 
(1843) 11 * >54 You will discover is the "after-breast (post 
pectus) a rather deep cavity. >833 M ah kyat Pet. Simple 
( 18631 196 Captain, To then came out of the "after-cabin, half- 
dressed, 18x4 Wordsworth Ex cur. ix. las Hence an "after- 
call For chastisement, and custody , and bonds. 1617 H 1 ebon 
l Ms. II. 9a There are no mprt "after-callings, when He hath 
ouce wiped out the score. 1393 Gower Con A i Halliw.) Thus 
ever he uleyeth an "aftircaste Of alle that ue schalle say or 
do. 1866 Carlyle Remtuisc. il 965 'l’he "aftercasts ol the 
doctors' futile opiates were generally the worst phenomena. 
1869 Echo 39 Mar., Two others were killed by the effects of 
the "after-damp, xtoo W. Tayior in Month . Mae . X. 221 
Perhaps the ambitious fancy of Josephus has "after-dated 
this narrative. isSoSidnky A read. 111. 205 Tlwir motions 
rather seemed the "after-drops of a storm, than any matter of 
great fury. 1760 R. Burn heel. Law (T.) The "aftermowih, 
or "ufter-c-uttige, are undoubtedly part of the increase of that 
same year. 16x1 Shaks. Cyntb. t. tii. 13 Thou should'st haue 
made nim As little as a Crow, or lease, ere left To "after-eye 
him. 1863 W. Wing in N. f Q. m. IV. 204 The "after-feed 
belonging to the proprietor. 1870 Standard 28 Apr., Growiug 
Crop of Grass, with "afterfeed till Christmas. 1693 Asnwkia 
hides Apost. 41 Tliut foundation, whereon the whole "after- 
frame is built. XS39 Coverimlk Jud. viii. a Is not tlic "after- 
gadderynge of Ephraim better then the whole haruest of 
A bicser Y X548 Git-srt Prince Masse 78 The worthyppe "after- 
gocth them all. 1766 Goldsm. Fie. of Wake/, vi, 1 called out 
iny whole family to help at saving an "after-growth of hay. 
18x7 Coleridge Biogr. Lit . 106 The mind whom . . he has 
. . supplied with the germs of their "after-growth. 1839 
Stonkhou.sk Isle 0/ Ax holme 6a This vert was the after- 
growth of that great foresL 1386 Chaucer Melih. 409 
fCorp. & Lansd.l Yet nathelesse your kinrede is but "after- 
kinrede [) MSS. a fer kynrede, Hart, and Petw. litelj. 
1696 IIomiKS Lib. Necess. 4 Chance (1841) 430 There is 
neither fore-knowledge nor "after-knowledge in him. s86x 
Goluw. Smith Mai. Hut. 13 It cannot be answered by dis- 
tinguishing between foreknowledge and "aftcrknowledge. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise 0/ Midge (18591490 Look how the dear 
green water . . pours out of the "alter leech of the sail like a 
cascade. 1999 Sidni.y l)ef. Poeste (Arb.) 43 The benefit 
they got, was, that the "after-liuers may say, Hrc tneminL 
est Farm. 4 Acc. Bks. (1856) 104 In many places they 
grinde "after-logginges of wheute for theire servants pyes. 
1605 Sanderson 35 Strut. (1681) 13a A wilful foreman that 
is made before-hand, and a mess of tame "after-men . . that 
dare not think of being wiser than their leader. 1848 Petrie 
tr. Age. Chron.un N igh the "aftermassof St. Mary * 8th SepL). 
*379 Barbour Bruce xvi. 457 Thai had a felloun "eftremeas. 
a x8a6 Kirby ft Spence EntomoL (i8a6) 1 II. 483 A triangular 
piece below the antennas and above the nosus . . this is the 
post-nasus or "after-nose. 1833 Marry at Pet. Simple 1 1863) 
207 Who was sealed upon the gunwale close to tne "after- 
oar. i(m Wood Hew Engl. Proof. 1. iv. <i86s> There is 
little edtsn or "after-pasture, which may proccede from the 
late mowing. 1630 Naunton Fragm. Keg. (1870) 50 At the 
age of twenty and upwards, he was much short of hu "after- 
proof. **F roudk Hist. Eng. III. xv. 21 a Still heaving . . 
from the "after-roll of the insurrection. 1863 Gerbier Counsel 
a8 The Betting of the work in the "after-aeaaon. 1996 Spenser 
F. Q. l v. so To "after-send his foe, that him may over- 
take. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 1x858) xoa From Suicide 
a certain "after-shine of Christianity withheld me. 1647 N. 
Bacon Hist. Disc. iii. 0 The honour due to great "after-sight. 
1898 Reynolds Lords Supper iv, Earnest useth to be paid 
in coyn of the same quality with the whole "aftersum. 1881 
W[orlidgr] Sytt. Agric. 189 The signs of "After-swarms are 
more certain. <793 Chambers Cycl. The "after-swarms 

differ from the prune, in that tne latter are directed by the 
vulgar or the crowd of bees. 1849 Rutherford Tryal 
qf Faith (1845) 066 Here la a high table and bread: and 
a "by-board, or an after-table, c *300 Behet 607 On this Chart rs 
aette here Seles S that non "Aftertale nere. 1830 Lindlby 
Nat. Syst. Bot . 45 They leave a bitter unpleasant "after- 
taste in the raoutn. 1849 C. BhomtK Shirley II. viii. sox It 
wee the "aftertaste of the nettle. 1846 Grote Greece I. r. Hi. 
10a Prometheus and Epimltheus the fore-thinker and the 
"after-thinker, c 1488 Lib. Nig. Edw. / Pin Housoh. Ord. 1790, 
34 "Aftertyme viu of these knyghtea be departed from court. 
2f4 N. Fairfax 4- Setv. To Reader, 11 m "after treat will 

be none of the swoet esL sfon Leighton On xPet. lit. xxThay 
that know it in the sense ofthit "after-view . . ask them wkat 
they think of it. e *300 K. Alls. 7280 They trusaen aUe in 
the dawenyng. And makith switne "after- wendyng. *8os 
HocxaNd Pithy xvm. aatv, Patring us in good hope, that al 
cold wuRtharwas gone: howbeh, there ensued a most bitter 
"after-winter. 4*7*9 Addmon(T.) These arm such as we may 
call the "afterwis* 1998 Harsihotom Ufysses upon AJax t 


The ^afterworld shal rather pitrie your lost time. 0849 
Damns, op Hawtm. Cypress Grove Wkm. 1711, saa That to 
"after-worlds thou might's! leave some monument that once 
thou wait. s8*a Crooke Body of Mam w ligaments., by im 
the boocaof the" After- wrest to the wrest idfSDuGAXDO*/# 
of Lot. unlocked • tsa. 61 The wrist [hath] eight [bones]; the 
"after-wrist four. 1998 Floriq, Potto scritta, a post-script, 
or "after-writing of a letter, a subscription. 1709 Nelson in 
Nicolas’s DispAtiM) II. 13 Braced up our "after-yards, put 
the helm a-port, and stood after her again. 

Afterbirth (a-ffcubarji). [After- 6; in sense i 
peril, directly from None ; cf. IceL 
tflir-butBr (11300), OSw. efltrbord (Hire), Dan. 
ffttrbvrd.] 

L Ine membrane in which the foetus it enveloped 
in the womb; the secundine or placenta. So ceiled 
because its extrusion follows that of the Infant. 

*07 Golding De Mortuty xxviil 444 Now the 
J’/^^saith Kimhi) signifieth tho Sonne qf hint, and is deriui 
of a worde which signiiieth a woman's Afterbirth as they 
tenne it. xdsg Crooke Body qf Man 81 When these vessels 
come vnto the secundine or after-birth they disperse through 
it notable bnwnche*. *794 84 Smelme Mtdwifery 1 . 141 Tne 
operator will be blamed for leaving the after-birth behind. 
xftSS Rams hot ham Obstet. Mid. 4 Sntg . 68 It is also called 
the afterbirth. 

a. A-- 

«*§■ 1* knlowk Throphila 1 v. iiL 93 All New birth heart- 
deep groaiiH, All after births of penitential mones. Are swal- 
low’d uu in living streams of bliss. *879 M* Camtiiy Hist, own 
Times 1. 424 The famine had indeed many a bloody after- 
birth; but it gave to the world a new Ireland. 

S. Ram. Law. alter- birth) Birth after a lather’s 
death or last will, posthumous birth. 

*879 Porte Gains l xao The institution or disinherison of 
a postunius born after the deatli of a testator . . availed to 
save the will from rupture by afterbirth (aguaiio) of an im- 
mediate successor. 

4 . Later birth, late- born children. 

187* .Swinburne Litany of Nations a We thy latter sons, 
the men thine after-birth . . O Earth. 

After-born (uitwb^un ),///.«. [After- 8, 3.] 

1 . Horn alter the father's death, posthumous ; in 
Rflttt. Law, also, Horn after the father's last wilt 

c 1000 jElfbic Gram. xlviL 875 Posthumns , iEfterboren, ad 
J»e bid geboren mfter liebyrgcdura fader, a s 0 * Campian 
Hist. IrcL 11. iiL (16321 73 Issue two daughters, and an after- 
borne son colled Arthur. 1M0 Muirmkau Uipian xxii. | ij 
After-lxn-n descendants . . such children in the womb as, 
were they already bom, would be in our potest as. — Gains 
11. §241 By a stranger after-born we mean a person who will 
not on birth be one of the sni he redes of the testator. 

2 . Younger, of later birth. 

*809 Shlnk Reg. May. 31 Ouhcn (he Lord . . is willing to 
marie his eldest dochter or hU after bom dochter. 
Rlackstoni: Comm. II. a si Which daughter slinll resign such 
inheritance to her after-bom brother, or divide it with her 
after-born sisters, according to the usual rule of descents. 
*88a Mrs. Haweis in Belgravia July 36 Chaucer is spoken 
of by his contemporaries and by the great afterborns. 

t A‘ftftr 4 m.*rtlL 6 ii > -bu-rdm. Obs. [After- fl.] 
l.» Aftbubiuth. 

1578 Baker tr. Center 1 Jewell qf Health 64 The water 
druncke in tyme of traueyle of chykle . . sendetb forth the 
after burthen. 1888 Lady Waldicrave in Lend. Gao. aa 
Oct., This Deponent took the After-Burthen, and put it into 
a Bason of Water. 1717 Dradlly Font. Diet. a. v. , To bring 
away the After-Burden, rake the Leaves of fresh Smalluge. 
1794-84 Smkllik Midwifery II I. 398 Passing up my hand to 
listen the after-bu*dcns, there being two entirely separata. 

1899 H. Vaughan Silex Sciut. t. (1B56) 1 16 Casting In my 
heart The alter-burthens, and griefs yet to come. 

Aft*rol*p(a‘ftmkl8en). [Aftkii-6 + Clap, blow, 
shock.] An tinexpcctea stroke after the recipient 
hoi ceased to be on his guard ; a subsequent sur- 
prise ; 1 an unexpected event happening after an 
affair is supposed to be at an end? J. 


**400 Occlkvk De Reg. l*rinc. 855 That after-clap in my 
mynac so depe Ifycched is. 15*3 More Rich. HI (1641)404 
.To provide for after clappcs that might hapjien and chance. 


,To provide for after clappcs that might hapjien and chance. 
*939 Latimer Serm. I. 37 He can give us an after-clap, when 
weleast ween. 1811 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. iii. 31 Who 
fearing afterclaps, had strongly fortified the Castle. .«* 3 
Butler Hudtbr. 1. tii. 4 What plaguy Mischiefs and Mishaps 
Do dog him still with After claps. 1799 Mem. Caft. P, Drake 
II. iiL 160, I desired a Receipt to prevent any Afterclapa, 
which he readily granted. *851 Mri.vii le Whale xviii. xoi 
Fear of after-daps. x86a S. Lucas Seen/, to The mitigated 
afterclap of this [the French] Revolution, in 1648. 

t A fbaroomer. Obs. [Amu- a, 9.] One 

lessor : fJ. posterity. 


*3>a Wyclif Leint. xxii. 3 Sey to hrm and to the after- 
comers of hem. *583 Man Musculut Com. PL 13 a, All 
their after comers gat the some bleamlshe and corruption. 
s6si Guilum Disfl Herald. To Reader, I have broken the 
Ice. and made way to some aftcr-commen of greter gifts 
and riper judgment. *703 Maundrei-L Journey 1*72x1 68 
They U ave very little to he added by After-comers, c 1703 
Berkeley in Fraser Life 448 The passage of after-comers is 
made more secure and easy. 

t Aftdrooi&iiig, vbl. sb. Obs. A following 
state, sequel, or consequence. 

138a Wyclif Ecclut. iii. 33 The wis herte . . in werkes of 
ri^twisnesse wekwn after-eomyngus (ryM prosperltees) shal 
hon. 1987 Golding De Morttay v. 50 The onginallas, the 
proceedings, sad the afterconuxungs . . of men. 

o. Obs. Following, suc- 
ceeding. 

*994 Daniell Cleopatra (tjtf) 95a O why may not some 
after-coming Hand Unlock these Limits. 1598 Floeio, 


after-coming Hand Unlock l 
Future, fotura, aftercomming. 


* AfttMemt (Q’lUikM* [Avm«fj 
t L A later coarse at dinner ; a dessert, ubs. 

*980 Hollyband 7 Vml Ft. Tong., Dessert* do IsMr, the 
banquet or after course. 

2 . Subsequent course. (Properly two words.) 

^ *8*9 Mtaa Henderson Life qf Dr. Henderson 4a In this 
brier record we have a fore-shadowing of their after-coarse. 

Aftercrop (a*ftaikrpp). [Amuu 4 } A later 
crop after the principal one ; a second crop. 

QM J- Wicuf in Rickm. Wills 8 invent. 1*853) do My 
lease and intrest of the aftercroppe of St Nycolas feld. 
1980 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong., Regain, foim derti/re 
saieon, after croppe all haye. *8*8 Surflet A MaSkHam 
Countrey Farm* na With Autumne Hay, or the after-dropt 
*79* Smollett Per. Pickle (1779) IV. xciv. 14a A plenteous 
after-crop of delicious sprouts. 

A’f ter orop, V. rare, [fi prec. after Chop w.J 
To take a second crop. 

uk Tumbr Hush xviiL ae Few after-crop mochv but 
noddies and 

A-fteroropping, vbl. sb. [f.prec.-f-uuiV] the 
taking of a second crop. 

*•*• Cobbbtt Voar's Rest'd. Amor. (1833) Is Move on this 
after-cropping, another rime. 

f AirerdMl. Obs. [Amt- 4 fa. or 5 + Drat,, 
part, opposed to foredeal. Cf. Germ. Vortheil ami 
Nachtheil with same meaning.] A disadvantage. 

14S* Caxion Reynard (Arb.) 107 Isegry ri was wo hegon, 
and thought he was at aa afterdate. *494 Fabyam vil ccxl. 
•80 That Tie sliuld be at so neat an after ilcalc in ibis wane, 
igag Br. 1 . Clerk To Wolsey, MS. Coil. Vit. vn. 7 Tho 
Frenche kyug iweth now hyimielf to be at suche a fbvdcll 
and (hemperors armye at suche an afterdell, that be will no 
paction ne condition of treux ne peax. i6es Molls Came - 
rariud Liv. Lib. v. xx. 400 Had brought thcmselues to such 
an afterdeale for the good of their countrey. 1834 Malory's 
Arthur (1816) I. 188 Oftentimes that one party was at a 
foredele, and anon at an afterdele. 

After-dinner (atftai-drnsu), sb. [Amu- 1 .] 
f 1 . As sb. A space of time after dinner devoted 
to recreation ; the remainder of the day after dinner, 
the afternoon. Obs. 

1998 S a ndfoxp {title) Hourcs of ivcreation or Afterdinnem 
*600 Siiakm. Tr. h Cr. 11. HL ut An after Dinneis breath, 
slid Ralkioh Brett. Hist. Eng. (169* 53 Upon sb After- 
dinner, Henry won so much at Cness of Lulls . . that he gxew 
. . into Choler . . and threw the Chess in his face 

' 2 . attrib. Taking place after, or lollowing dinner; 
esp. before leaving the table at a festivity. 

*730 Swift Panegyrich on the Dean IV. 1. 143 Taking her 
after -dinner nap 1700 Burkic Fr. Revol. 44 The sermon* 
of the Old Jewry and the after-dinner ton-tsnf the Revolution 
Society. *8atf Disraf.li Viv. Grey v. xiii. 238 An after-dinner 
anecdote, which ought to be as piquant as an anchovy toast. 
1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 11843) V. 36a A drowsy after- 
dinner oration. >879 Helps Sol. Press. xviiL 346 The favour- 
able after-dinner moment, when nio*t men are most ready 
to promise that they will gi vc liberally. 

After-game (a ftwg,-«m). [After- 6J prop. 
A second game played in older to reverse or im- 
prove the issues of the first ; hence * The scheme 
which may be laid or the expedients which are 
practised after the original game has miscarried ; 
methods .token after tnd first turn of affairs/ J. 
After-game at /risk, an old game resembling 
Back -gammon. 

163* Sanderson 01 Serm. Ad. Aul. 1. (1673) 14 Ha had need 
be a good Gamester . . to play an after-game of reputation. 
1880 Milton Free Coatutw. 437 Losing oy a strange after- 
game of Folly, all the battels we have won. 1689 Etheridge 
< omie. Rev. (Wright) Here’s a turn with all my heart like 
an aftergame at Irish. *713 Addison Cotoux. vilI S till there 
remains an after-game to play. 1784 Cowrei Task il 76a 
What can after-games Of riper joys, and commerce with the 
world . . Add to such erudition? 

Afterglow (a’ftajgl*>). [After- 6.] A glow 
or refulgence that remains after the disappearance 
of any light, esp. that which lights the western 
sky after sunset ; also fa. 

1873 L Tollf.machk in rertn. Reft. Feb. saB [The belief] 

. . has left an after-glow of sentiment about the sacredness 
of life. 1877 Miss A. B. Edwards 1000 m. n/ Nile xL 096 
The sun had set, the after-glow had failed, the twilight was 
cloning in. *88* A. J. C. Hake Lucca i. in Gd. Wds. XX 1 1 . 
34 The peaks . . stand out blark and solemn against the 
infinite radiance of the afterglow. 

Aftor-ffTMM (a ftajgras). [After- 6.] The 
grass which grows after the first crop bos been 
mown for hay, or among the stubble after harvest. 
(See aftor-ontag*, -feed, -pasture, under After II.) 

*88* J. W[oxlidoe) Syst. Agric. 280 About the end of this 
Month you may Mow your ofter-gnias. *799 Martin Nat. 
Hist. If. 104 T neir After-grass, of which they make a sort 
of rank Hay. S 0 *o Wordsworth Seen. /.shidSit 89 The 
tender green of the after-grass upon the meadows. *813 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon soa The after-gram . . is usually fed olf. 

After-guard (crftajg&id). Naut. [After- 4 b ] 

1 The men who are stationed on thfi quarter-deck 
and poop, to work the after sails. Generally com- 
posed of ordinary seamen and landsmen, constitu- 
ting, with waistera the largest part of the crew, on 
whom the principal drudgery of the ship devolved.' 
Adm. Smyth. 

s8a6 H. N. CoLiaiDoa 6 Months in W. Indie* 377 Even (bat 
lieutenants of the navy ore generally sent into tha after- 
guard. *8)3 Mabxvat Pet. Simple (1869) 89 Now, captain 
of the afterguard, bring a piece of old canvass and son* aaud 
here, and dean hi* teeth nicely. 


AFTHBWITTED. 


AFTXBHAJCD. 

tA-ftnrhaaft. adv. ml Prep* Ob* . or dial. [f. 
A VTtuprep. + Hand ; c {. beforehand, behindhand ; 
formerly a phrase, after the hand.] 

A. adv. Afterwards, subsequently; after the 
event. (Still in Sc.) 

«jS3 Gowks Conf. II. 31 Then U he wise after the hone* 


had not fylled him at all. 1698 S. Lemnard Of Wisdome 
11. viL 1 17 • 1670' 983 The wine take it before hand . • and the 
feeble and vulgar sort, after-hand. [1868 G. Macdonald 
Hob. Fate. I. 63 The lait time he did tt, the puir auld man 
hoiait sair efterhin’.] 

+ B. prep. After. Ohs. Sc. 


lean Aar. Hamilton Catech . 8 a (Jam.) Efter bend all this, 
thaTtumit thame to the brekoris of the law, saying, etc. 
AlUr-ittMe (a’furrmedj). [After- 6 .] The 
impression retained by the retina of the eye, or by 
any other organ of sense, of a vivid sensation, after 
the external cause has been removed. 

187s Syd. Sac. Lax. s.v., Newton suffered for many years 
from an after-image of the sun, caused by incautiously look- 
ing at it through a telescope. Ibid.. After-images may also 
lie experiences! in the case of smells, tastes, tones, and im- 
pressions of contact 

Aiteriagfl (tiftoriqz), sb. pi. Obs . or dial. 
[Arran adv . + -ini* 1 . C t. innings.] 

1. The last strainings of milk from a cow. dial. 
sypi Mas. Classic Cookary nil 354 Put one large spoonful 
of steep to Ave quarts of altering*. tfte in N. 4 Q. vi. VI. 

M The first milk drawn from the cow is the poorest . . the 
latest drawn milk, called the 'afterings,' is the richest 
1 2. Remaining dregs, after the main part is ex- 
hausted. Obs. 

1609 Rr. Hall Serm. 36 These are the vra^iMrs, after- 
lugs of Christ's suffering*. 

tA-fUrling. Obs. [f. After a. + -lino.] An 
inferior. 

sang Layamon 19117 penne nabbeofi ure Kfierlinges [v.r. 
onderiinaes] nane upbreidinges. 

f Axberli:tll«. Obs. Forms 1 AlfteralfBa, 3 
BfterllfL [OK. erf ter a second + Lida mild, serene, 
name of the two months June and July.] OE. name 
lor July, 

nsoo S. Marharetel 1869) 93 Ipe monefi |mt on ure ledene 
h ’ aid englisch efterlift inempnet 
tAftfrlong, adv. and prep. Obs. [f. After prep. 

3 + Lon a.] Lengthwise, along. 

C13SO Costal off Lout 794 And cantcb pat lijt so wyde After- 
long he tour and be-syde. tiqao Pallad. on Husk. 111. 139 
Overward and afterlongc extende a Ivnc. 

Aftanubth (u*ft;vinioe)>). Also Afbermowth ; 
see After- in comb. 11. [After- 6 + Math mow- 
ing.] Second or later mowing ; the crop of grass 
which springs up after the mowing in early summer. 
Also attrib. (See also Aktkrorash, Aftercrop.) 

tssj Fitxmkrbert Surveying 9 Yet hath the lorde the 
Kdysshe and the aftermaths hym wife for his owne catell. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1 16.14) I. 306 The grasse will be so high 
gr owne, that a man may cut it down and haue a plentiful 
after-math for hay. 1631 G. Markham I Pay to health iii. 
il vL ( 1668) «49 Eddish, or After-math-cheese. 1873 Marvell 
Rehears. Trans*, ii. Wks. II. a$v The after-math seldom 
or neuer equals the first herbage. 1834 Southey Doctor cli. 
(1863)391 No aftermath has the fragrance and the sweetness 
of the first crop. 1B96 Patmore Angelin House ( 1866)11. 
iv. iv, Among the bloomless aftermath, i860 Farmers' Mag. 
LI I. 949/1 Thus treated I would calculate on a good after- 
, math, to be cither sold or used in the yards. 

2.M 

aiegjl Cleveland To Mr. T. C.99 Rash l .over speak what 
Pleasure hath Thy Spring in such an Aftermath f 1831 H. 
Coleridge Ess. 4 Marg. II. 13 The aftermath of the great 
rebellion. 1878 Masque of Poets 135, 1 am one that hath 
Lived long and gathered in Life's aftermath. 
Aftan&OSt (aftaimast, -nurast), a. super l . F orms : 

1 eftemeat, a eftemest, 4 aftermeat, 8 - after- 
most. [In form a treble superlative of af - ; thus afte, 
aft e -me (Goth. aftuma), aftemt-st (OE. eftemest , 
Goth, aftumist), with a comparative ending inserted 
in the later af-tc(r)-mc-st. Hut in OE. afte existed 
only in the adv. form mftan (see Aft) with positive 
value ; * afte me (cf. forme , hindeme) is not found ; 
and mftemest was treated as a superlative of mftere 
adj., and used both of time and space. Hence the 
corruption after mast found already in 1 ath c. ; then 
the word is unknown for 6 centuries, and the modem 
Aftermost may be a new formation on aft. after , 
on analogy of foremost ’, hinder most. etc. : see -most.] 
+ 1. Hindmost, last in order. Obs . 

;88o ASleked Ores. iv. 6 Donne he sylf mid tfom fyrmestan 
dabie wifi 8ms mftemeatan fluxe. c iooo A£lfric O . T. 31 
Doom bde is mftemest on 8mre blblioht'can. 
f2. Of time: Last. Obs. 
rsooo O.F.. Got}. John viL 37 On ham mftemeston 
freolsdmxe. rim Hatton Creep, ibid.. On bam after-mesten 
nucren freoUdmge. ruoo Trim Coll. Horn. 93 And etch 
man heren his dom bi eftemeste erdede. 

8 . Naut. Nearest the stem of the ship, most aft 
1773 Hawkbsworth Voy. (T.) I ordered the two foremost 
and two aftermost guns to be thrown overboard. 054 M. 
Scott Cruise of Midge (1863) 63 We found a cluster of people 
at the aftermost part of the felucca. 
tAftemeil. Obs . [f. After a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being after or Uter ; posteriority. 


170 

Gomnno De Mornay iv. (1617) 48 Time is but a mea- 
sure of raouing, wherein there is both a foreoeaee and an 
afaroeaae. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 14 To shut out (br- 
and afterness, which Gods everlastmgneas has not. 


(a>ft«ntf*n). [After- x 4 Noon _ 

orig. a phrase ; cf. L . post meridiem.') 
t The time from mid-day to evening. Formerly 
Weeded by at, now in the, during the ; and as a 
date on. 

d fjeo K . Horn 358 ' Go nu,' quab heo, ' none And send him 
none.' 1449 Gregory Ckrou. (1876) 196 That same day, 
the aftyr non, the Duke of Yorlte roods thoroughe London. 
1483 Manners h House h. Exp. Eng. 998 The nyte next aiore 
tyl the sayd day at aftyr noyn. 1907 Gardiner in Pocock 
Pee. Ref. 38 I. 73 We abide passage which we trust to have 
this afternoon. 1570-87 Hounshsd Scot . Chron. (1806) 11 . 
70 A terrible eclipse or the sun. at three of the dockc at 
afternoone. Turrervilk True. Tales The king.. To 
take a nappe at after noone, Into his chamber gotte. 1(01 
A Dent Pathway to Heavem 193 These men sc rue God in 
the fore-noone, and the diuell in the after-noone. 1669 Pkfvs 
Diary « 18791 Vi. 9 Spent the afternoon in several places.. 
a 1704 T. Brown Com. View Wks. 1730 I. 146 Afternoon 
sleepy in must churches. 9809 Scott Guy M. 917 The fune* 
ral was to proceed at one o’clock afternoon. 184s Tennyson 
Lotos Raters 3 In the 'afternoon they came unto a land, In 
which it seemed always afternoon. 1877 Ly iteil Landmarks 
11. ii. 97 She had often sat on summer afternoons admiring 
the majesty of the Arran Fells. 

8. fig. 08 in the afternoon of life . 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 186 Euen In the after.noone 
of her best dayea. 1884 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 461 My lady’s 
cousin Half-sickening of his pensioned afternoon. 1871 Burr 
Ad Fidem ix. 16a The world’s latest afternoon. 

3. attrib. 

*577 Tuonan H usb. lxix. 9 Afternoone doings till suppertime 
ome. 1633 T. Adams Exp. a Pet. iii. 3(18651 609/1 Calling 
for their afte moon -be vers, before they have concocted their 
dinners. 1711 Shaftesbury Charact. (1737111. 938 Reading 
an afternoon-lecture to his pupils. 1890 C. Krauk Christie 
Johns/. 155 The afternoon beams sprinkled gold on a long 
grassy slope. 1879 Miss Bhaddon / ixen III. 185 How fond 
you gentlemen pretend to be of afternoon tea. 

4. Comb. *fternoon('a)-m*ii, a tippler. 

1614 Overbury A Wife,etc. (1638) 196 Make him an after- 
noones man. i6si Burton A suit. Me/., Democr. to R easier 
(1657) 44 Beroaldus will have-drunkards, afternoon men, and 
■ucn ns more then ordinarily delight in drink, to be mad. 

t Afternooning, obs. or dial. The afternoon 
repast or bever. 

174a Bailey <ed. 10) Dondinner , the Aftemooning. Vorksh. 

After-pain (a*fui[v‘>n). [after- 7 .] 

1. A pain which follows later. 

*1556 Chanmkr Wks. II. 189 Although it be pardoned, yet 
after-pains thereof continue so long as we live, a 1604 Sir 
N. Breton in Farr's S. P. (1845) 1 . 196 That bitter smart 
That inward breeds of pleasures Rftcr-paine. 

2. esp. (in pi.) The pains that follow childbirth. 
Also fig. 

1667 Decay of Chr. Piety v. • is. 939 The throes and after- 
pains of conscience when sin is brought forth. 1731 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., After-pains are pains felt in the loin, the groin, etc. 
after the birth. 1754-64 Smkllie Midwifery I. 400 Women 
in the first child seldom have after-pains, 1857 Bullock tr. 
Castaux , Midwifery 491 The after-pains are occasioned by 
the contraction of the womb. 

Afterpiaee (crftaipis). [After- 6 .] 
i f A farce or any smaller entertainment after 
the play.' J. Also fig. 


,8ofc Mem. of R. Cumberland 1 . ao6 Eight and twenty 
nights it went without the buttress of an mterpiece. i860 
L. Hunt Autobiog. vi. 127 He could bring the tears into your 
eyes for some honest sufferer in an afterpiece. 1863 Mrs. 
Howiit 1 tr. Bremers Greece !. vi. 902 But the seven years' tra- 
gedy of Greece was still destined to have a bloody afterpiece. 

2. Naut. The heel of a rudder. 
Afber-veokoning (a-ftw,retonig). [After- 7,] 

A subsequent or final account. 

1649 Maruury Obaduth (1863) 63 We come to the after- 
reckoning in the day of Judgment. 1770 Burke Pres. Dis- 
cant. Wks. II. 991 No rules to confine, no after-reckonings 
to terrify. 

t ▲’fbftrapring. Obs. [After- q, 6 .] 

1. Posterity, seed, descendants. Cf. offspring. 

*03 , Golding Cabin on Deut. viiL 43 If he should destroy 

the whole world and luaue no afterspring to call vpon him. 
1587 — De Mornay xxvii. 437 The afterspring of his children 
that are long hence to come. 

2. (a fler-sprimg.) A second and later spring. 
Also fig. 

1604 W. Yongk Diary x Never a better after-spring seen 
in any man's memory, at the end of June, a 1679 Hacket 
Life of Williams il 30 (D.l To recreate him, and to put an 
after-spring into his decaying spirits. 

AftMr-Mupper (a:ftw-s» poi). [Aftbh- i.] The 
time that intervened between supper (when this 
was at on earlier hour) and bed-time. Obs. or dial. 
except attrib., like aftertlinner. 

1590 Shaks. Midi . N . v. L 34 This long age of three houres. 
Between our after supper ana bed-time. 1637 Rutherford 
' ■ “ * It is ~ * *' 


Lett. 8s (1869) I. 907 It is near aftet-supper. 183a Miss 
Mitford Our Village Ser. v. (1863) 35s, I left him in the 
hall, just settling quietly to an after-simper nap. 

Afterthought (<rftai>$t>. /[After- 6, 8.] 

1. A subsequent or second thought. 

a i66s Holyday Juv. to To write but on one side of the 

leaf, leaving the other for any after-thoughts. 1710 Palmer 
Proverbs 157 111 nature, the afterthoughts of which strike 
horror and regret. 1846 Grots Greece I. xxL 551 Forced into 
unity . . by the afterthought of a subsequent age. 

2. Reflection after the act ; a thought which did 


not occur at the time when the matter to which it 
refers was under consideration : hence a later ex- 
pedient, explanation, or device. 

1884 Charmock Attrib. God (1834) I. 749 He cannot dis- 


i 80 Mill 11. i2?f 3(18^6) sis Ifnny 


thought. 

were assigned, it woul 


thought 

ward. 


necessarily an afterthought. 
w f a. Having afterthoughts. 
B. Taylor"YVn 4 . Argt. 10 Epimetheus, the after- 
ited, who receiveth access of vigour in looking back- 

Afterward (crftaiwaid), adv. and prep. [OE. 
fftanweard, wfteweard, adj., vftewcard* adv, s {. 
mftan , Aft, 4 -ward ; corrupted already in OE. to 
mfterweard, - weetrde , through influence of mfter. 
After. The original is represented by Aftward.] 
A. adv. 

fl. Of place: Behind; after. Obs. 
c 1000 A&lfkic Exod. xxxiii. 93 pu gesihst me seftewearde. 
c saoo Ormut '. 14793 Faraon wibb all hiss ferd Comm affterr- 
warrd wr«)>k r 1 too Wilt. 4 Werwolf vo Dom. A rchit. 
II. 99 Bi fore went William, and after ward the quene. 


99 ui iwc went wiiwun. tnu urer wwru ins qu«i: xs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8198 Then Deffibus drogh furth, & 
to pc dede went, . . Kneas afturward with angardly ntony. 
t 2 . Naut. Backward, aftward. Obs. rare, 
a 1618 RAMtir;n Lett, in Rem. (z66i) 959 To make her (a 
•hip] swift, is to give'her a large Run, or way forward, and 
so afterward. 

3. Of time : In time following, subsequently. 

1907 R. Gr.oi’C. 6 Afturward in pit ook meschal here al his. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 163 Of me neuere after- wart ! loue ne get 
he none. 1384 Chaucer L. G. W. 1655 That aftyrward hat 
brought hire to myschef. 1440 Promp . Parv. Aftyrward, 
Postea postmodum. 1579 W. Fulkk Heskins's Pari. 315 
Afterward* the mother receiucd her daughter. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn . 11. viii. | 5 (1873) Afterward they come to dis- 
tinguish according to troth. s6a8 Coke On Littleton 1. ii. 

1 91 (1633) 94 b, This shall be explaned afterward. s8ea 
Mar. Edgeworth Mot. T. (1816) 1 . 907 He might afterward 
. . repeat some lines. 1866 Neale Sequences aoo Rufus, the 
afterward Martyr. 

t4. Of order : Next, then, thereafter. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 24 [He] jengp in his herte, uerst to be dignete, 
efterward to his prosperitc, efter )hui to hia richesses, efter- 
ward to bin lustes. *0* Campion in Confer, tv (1384) EeA, 
So being iust, he was made more iust : and so first iu*>t, and 
afterward justified. 

t B. prep. Obs. rare. 

+ 1 . Of place : After, following. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 45 Ic heom wulle milcien pc weren 
efterward mine milce. c saoo Ormin 12797 Ta twa Leorninng- 
cnihhtess . . sedenn for]> Affterrwarrd ure Laferrd. 

+ 2. Of time : After. 

a sooo Riddle (Greinj xvi. 14 jjif he me mfterweard ealles 

weorbeb- 

to. Of manner : After, in quest of. 
c 1930 Halt Aieid. 77 To wcarnen meidnes pat ha bcon pe 
lasse afterward swuen bing. 

+ C. conjunctively. After (that). Obs. 

148a Monk of Evesham (1869) 94 Aftyrward that he was 
fully comme to hym sclfe ageyne. 1607 Tofsell Four, 
footed Beasts (1673) 400 Afterward they had sacrificed, they 
were delivered from the mice. 

Afterwards (crftwwajdz), adv. [f. nrec., with 
adverbial genitive -es, -s. At first a northern form. 
See -wards.] At a later time, subsequently. 

c 1300 St. Brandon 10 And underne sithtnc and middai 
and afterwardes non. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 588 Off hya 
etlyng rycht swa It fell, As 1 sail eftirwartis tell. 1601 Shaks. 
Jut. C. ti. i. 164 Like Wrath in death, and Enuy afterwards. 
1611 Bible John xiii. 36 Thou const not follow me now; but 
thou shaft follow me afterwards. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. 
Soc. Wks. 1 . si The war was brought home to them, first by 
Agestlaus, and afterwards by Alexander. 18411 J. H. New- 
man Ch. of Fathers 385 In the afterwards metropolitan city 
of Canterbury. 

After-wit (cftaiwi t). [f. After- 7 , 8 .] arch. 
f 1 . letter knowledge; tne knowledge of riper 
yean or later times. Obs . 

a 1600 Hooker EccL Poiitie vi. 313 1 ’he after-wit of later 
days hath found out another more exquisite distinction. 
1653 Gaudkn Hieraspistes 19 Those, that nave now attained 
their after-wits, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759* 156 Your after- 
wit is like to be your best. 

1 2. Second thought, reconsideration. Obs. 

1607 A. F. in Topselfs Four-footed Beasts (1673) 149 Which 
delay hath made somewhat better, and * dett/erat /hrontides,' 
after wit, more meet to be perused. 

8 . esp. Wisdom after the event, that comes too late. 
1579 Goseon Sch. Abuse {Rib.) 18 Afterwittes are euer best, 
burnt Children dread the fire. 1586 G. Whitney in Farr’s 
S. P. 1x845) 1 . 906 After-witts are like a shower of rayne. 
Which inoistes the soile when witherd is the graine. «6g6 
Trapp Exp. Matt. xxv. 11(1868)254/1 Jchoshaphat in tem- 
porals was ever wise too Inie^ , and paid for his after-wit. 
1736 Bailey (Fol.) Prov. 'After wit is everybody’s wit I* 
f4. Hence, Recognition of former folly, practical 
repentance, a * coming to one's senses.' Oos. 

ism Hawks Past. Pleas, xx. v, Who that is ruled by her 
higher estate. Of hys after wy tte shall never be nhenL idie 
Swinnocke Door Sab. Opened xoi Mfriwxi tignifieth . . after- 
wit, a change of mind, or making wise for the future. 
Afterwitted, a. Wise when too late ; want* 
ing forethought. 

c 1536 Tindalr Exp. Matt, vi (Li, Our fashions of eating 
make us slothful . . afterwitted (os wo coll it), uncircumspect, 
inconsiderate, heady, rash. x6§6 Toapp Exp. Matt. xxv. 0 
(1868)233/1 The most imprudent, improvident, after- wilted. 
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A 7 TXB-WOBT. 


(crftaiwfrjt). [Aftib- 6.] The 
second run of beer. 

*m Bwduv Fam. Piet, *.v. Brewing. [A*] for the after- 
wri*. . what comes from the first wort will serve well enough 
to boil amun with them. 174a Lend. 4- Comity Brewer 1. 
(«*]. 4> 48 Ihe After-worts of small Beer come into the same 
JlackH or Coolers where the strong Worts had just been. 

Aftonita. Min. See Aphthoviti. 

Aftsouneg, var. F.tTHooNaarfo., soon after. 

Aftward (crftw.ud) f adv. [f. Arr + -ward.] * Tn 
the direction of the stem.* Smyth Sailor's lid.-bk. 

Aftyr, obs. form of Arran. 

Afure, obs. form of Apikk. 

Afurat, obs. form of Athirst. 

Afy(e, earlier form of Apft v., to give faith. 

Afyght(e, bad sp. of Afaite v. Obs ., to subdue. 

Afjyn, var. of Afine adv. Obs., finally. 

Ag- prcf. assimilated form of L. aii- to, at, be- 
fore g, aB in ag-glutindtus, ag-gravdtus, ag-grtssio. 
Reduced in OFr. to a-, and so entered Eng. as in 
a-gregtr, a-grever, a-grege, a-grieve. Afterwards 
refashioned after L. iu all words that survived into 
mod. Eng., exc. a-grcc ( ag-grdtdre ), and spelt ag- 
in all words taken from L. into mod. Fr. or Eng. 
As in other forms of ad-, erroneously substitute 
in 16th c. for a- from other sources, as afgjgrise, 
OE. a-grlsan. 

In certain words, before g sounded (d£), the ori- 
ginal ad- has been preferred, os ad-geniculate, ad - 
generate ; before gn~ a- is found, as a-gnate (also 
ad-nate), a-gnite , agnomen (also ad-nomen). 

II Aga, Aghft rc gi). JTurk. aghd master.] 
A commander or chief officer in the Ottoman em- 
pire ; originally a military title, but used also of 
civil officers and as a title of distinction. 

1800 Porv Leo's Hist. A/rua 386 Neither can they be 
j mined by any but the Agacx. s0«8 Digby Voy. to Medit . 
I1868) 15 The Agaw, the principall officer next to the Hasaa. 
1667 Lend. Gass, cxxxv/a The Aga of the Jonisaries in quality 
of Paymaster to the Army. 18A5 Daily Tel. 6 Nov. 5/5 The 
different tribes. . and the aghas who are to command them. 

t Ag&'d, int. Obs. [A euphemistic alteration of 

0 God ! earlier A God /] An expletive expressive 
of strength of feeling, conviction, etc.; - Euad. 

ijsB Kifldinu Lave in Sev. Masques 1. v. Amid, and that 
opinion is not singular. 173a Mas. Lknnox Fern. Quixote 
vii. xiiL II. 168 Agad ! I have no great mind to a halter. 

Agadio (figardik), a. [f. Agada, a Latinized 
form of Haggada.] Of or bel 
gada, legendary (Rabbinic). 

1878 Schillkr-Szinkmby in Academy 605/1 The beautiful, 
but disconnected, Agadic sayings of* the ancient Rabbis. 
1 88s A thenmum y.> Apr. 593/3 He invokes also the Agadic 
expositions as a help for his system. 

Again (fige-n, ftgp*n X adv., prep., con/ . Forms: 

1 ongegn, ongmgn, ongemgn, ongfin, ongedn, 
origin ; later agin, age&n, agin. South . 2 onjeln, 
ojein, angen, a-4 ajein, 03011, 036, 3 a#, 3-4 a*eyn, 
a^ayn, ayd, 4 ayeln, ajeen, 5 ayhen, ayhd, 5-6 
ayen(e. North . 40gayn(e, ogain(e, 4-6 agayn(e, 
again(e, (Sc. agane, agone). Midi. 3 onnjmnn, 
a, ©an, 03011, 030011, 0300, agon, 3-4 ageyn, 5-6 
agoyn(o, ogoin(o, agoyn(o, 5-7 again©, 7-9 again, 
in poets agon. 

[1. OE. like the cogn. longs, shows two forms : (1) 
onredn, earlier *onteatn , ongesegn, ottgtegn, *ongagn, 

( )IIG. in gagan, cf. ON.^w sb., gagn- adv. nref. ; 
(a) ongln, earlier ongegn, ongegn , OS. angegin, OHG. 
ingegin, in gegim (MUG. engegene, engein , mod. 
G. entgegen), ON. i gegn (Sw. igen, Dan. igfen ) ; f. 
on , in +(1) gagn, (a) gegn, best explained as 
+gag(a)na t *gug(a)ni, variant 0- and I- stems of 
gag\a)n. Not found in Gothic. From ongln came 
the various southern forms of which ayen was the 
type; from the earlier ongegn, ongegn, the type 
ayein ; from agedn , the southern ana midi, types 
cyan, ayon ; from the earlier ongmgn, ongmgn (perh. 
influenced later by None), the northern a-gain. 
The late agen was a mixed form between ayen 
and again, and showed the common literary pro- 
nunciation even when again was written ; hence it 
was used by the poets down to the present cen- 
tury (fonnd 1834). But this is now obs., and the 

E ronunciation t&g^'A) from the spelling has also 
irgely displaced (ige n). 3 . The primary meaning 
of gagn, gegn seems to have been 'direct, straight* 


elonging to the Hag- 


opposition, reversal, recurrence, repetition. Ori- 
ginally a separable adverbial particle, as in ongegn- 
cuman, which, when separated from the vb* be- 
came an adv. or prep, according to the construction : 
he cymeG agin, he him cymdi at/n, he cymeG him 
agin, he cymeG agin him or him. 8. As early 
as 1130 there arose in the south a variant with 
advb. genitive aytnes, againes, corrupted bef. 1400 


to ayenst, against (see next worth as the preposi- 
tional form. Early in 16th c. again was restricted 
to the advb. use, and against alone used as prep. 
(and eon/,). In Sc. and north Eng. where against 
was not adopted, again still retains all its early 
constructions, occasionally borrowed also by south- 
ern writers since 1515.] 

A. adv. 

1 . f a. In the opposite direction ; back. Obs. 

90S Bait. MatdoH 137 Dat spore sprengde, fast hit sprang 
ongean. e loses Leg. St. Hath. 1368 ft ba binden ham swa, 
pa fat & ta hondan. pat ha wrungen a^ain. 138a Wycup 
Rcehts. nlL 13 Ba thou not to gradi, lent thou ba put a^eeu 
[idii put back), ciqpn A/ol.fer Loti. 105 pe wif of Loth, 
pat . . taking ajen, was turnid in to an image of salt. /hid. 
No man laying hand to pe plowe, and taking a)cn, is able to 
be kyndam or God. 14I0 C ax ton Ckron. Eng. dxiii. 147 
The walsshmen . . were so strong that they dryuen the 


b. esp. with go, come , wend, turn , threw : back, 
esp. all the way back, back to the point of starting. 
Obs. exc. in the arch . and dial. 1 turn again,' and 
as in d. 

c sooo /Elfric Horn. (Sweet 77) Gecyrde sc apostol ongean 
mid midum wurdmynte. sags O.E. Ckron. v Parker MS.) Her 
com Cnut ngan to Englalonde. 1070 Ibid. Swa Thomas 
to pam timan agean fordo but or bletsunga. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 70 ?if pu mare spenest of pine hwan ic a)encherre! al 
ic be lelde. c saoo Trtu. Colt. Horn. 91 Elbe cristene man 
makeobU dai procession fro chirche to chirche and eft agen. 
c sago Gen. 4 Exod. 3067 Do quoScn he, * wende we a-gen, 
Anld] israel folc lete we ben.’ e sgoo Beket 147 And wan oute 
threo wr and an half, er he a)e cum. S387 Theviba Higden 
Rolls Ser. 1 . 407 Fynde and see, And panne torne home a)e. 
s 398 — Barth. De F. E. ix. ill (1495) 347 A cerde that comyth 
agayne into itself and is renewed, sgsg More Edw. V, 
(1641) *7 But sith things pas se d cannot be called againa. 
sggfi Shako. Tam. Shr. u. i. 317 Nay, come ayaine, good 


, I am a gentleman, sfiss — Cymb. iv. iiL 1 

bring me word how ’Us with her. sfiss Bible Jndg. iii. 19 
Hee himselfe turned againe from the quarries. — Luke 
x. 35 When I come again. 1 will repay thee [s88s Revised 

I . when I come back again, will repay thee). 8678 Bvnyam 
Pilgrim 9 Come then. Neighbour Pliable, let us turn again, 
and go home. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 . 363 Go and 
shut the Chamber-door and come to me again. Arch. * Turn 
again Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London I* Mod, 
Sc. I have come far enough, it is time for me to turn again. 

t O. To and again : to and fro, backwards and 
forwards. Obs. 

s6a8 Diohy Voy. to Medit . (1868) 7 Wee plyed to and againe 
the Spanish shore. s66g Petya Diary 15 July, Staid an 
hour crossing the water to and again. 1697 Perry Hist. 
Colt. Am. Col. Ch. They all sat down not at a table but to 
and again about the room as we are now sitting. 170a W. J. 
tr. Bruyn't Voy. to Levant it. 3 A white Plume of Peacock! 
Feathers . . which they wafted to and agen to drive off the 
Flies, sysg Da Foe Crusoe (1858) 356 He walked along the 
shore, to>and-again, with his fkther. 1736 Bailey (Fol.). 

d. strengthened with back, re - turn ; thus passing 
into 3. (In OE. eft ‘again' was strengthened by 
ongedn 'back'; in moaEng. again having taken 
the place of eft requires back in place of ongedn.) 

S05S O. E. Chrm. (Laud MS.) And gewende pa Ctadwina 
eorl ut agean . . and oa oSra scipu gewenden heom eft onxean 
to Sandwic. sflofi Guylfobd Pylgr. 7 The iflth day of June 
we retoumyd ayen to Venys. 839a Shako. Rom. 4 Jut. 11. 
iii. 8 Nurse, come backs againe. s6ss Bible Prov. iL 19 
N one that goe vnto her, retume againe. slsi Scott Trierm. 

II. xxii, Recall thine oath 1 and to her glen Poor Gyncth can 
return agen. 

2 . In reaction or reciprocal action ; in return, in 
reply, in response, back ; either of an action re- 
turned, or one done in return for it. Obs. or arch. 
exc. in * Answer again,' and as in b, ©. 

c Baao Leg. St. Kath. 1331 We nullen, ne ne duren, warpen 
na word a)ain. cvjpn St. Edm. Conf. 31 Hi seide 03a pat hi 
ne mi)te no)t bi bo lute bea c 8386 Chaucer Squierss T, 
124 And answere hym in his langage ageyn [Lansd. ajeine, 
Camb. a-geynj. c 8440 Gesta Rom. (1879) lx. 945 [ He] wedde 
a 3onge gentil damiselle to wyfe ; and ne lovieae hhr moche, 
End she natide him avene. c 8900 Notborune Mayd. (184a) 
** a dell He wyll me loue agayne. 8939 Cover- 

. 1 As 1 haue done, so hath God rewarded me 
agayne. 8S97 N.T. (Genev.) Tit. ii. 9 Not answering againe, 
neither pickers, tap Shaks. Ven. 4 Ados. 1113 Who aid not 
whet his teeth at him again. 8998 — Merck. Ven. l ii. 87 He 
would pay him againe when he was able. 1600 — A. Y. L. 

III. v. ip, I maruell why 1 answer'd not againe. tin Bible 
Luke vi. 35 Doe good and lend, hoping for nothing againe. 
s66e in Heath Grocerd Corny, (1869) 08 The which we doe 
faithfully promise shall be payd to you agayne. 874a 
Richardson Pamela III. 78 If he did not love me again, 
would he have flung his Book at my head? c B&40 Lomov. 
Endymion vii, Ye snail be loved again I Mod. ( Idia/.) Vary 
saucy, and inclined to answer again. 

b. esp. in ring, echo, etc. again, To echo back, re- 
echo ; passing into, To sound in response or sympathy. 

BgSs Bibus (Genev.) t Sam. iv. 5 All Israel shouted a mighiie 
shouts, so that the earth rang againe. (So s6st ; Wvcu 
thur) sownede. Coverd. sounded withal!.] 8605 Shako. 
Mach, v. iu. 53, I would applaud thee to the very Kccho, 
That should applaud againe. sfso Scott Ladya/L. 11. tit, 
Echo his praise agon. 1837 Dickens Pickw. I. >6i He 
laughed till the glasses in the sideboard rang again, 
o. From echo, extended to creak, crack, thrill, 
shake, reel, dance, ache, shine, gleam , wink, etc* 
to express sympathetic response to action, indicat- 
ing the intensity of the action itself. 

asggb Tindauc Writings (1849) II. is They make poor 
women howl again. 8998 Shako. Merck, KiilIlios Wooing 
hears, vntill 1 swet againe . • I gat a promise, swg Mao- 


33 For neuer 
dale Jndg. i. 


AGAIXT. 

spnoeb Dh, gf Milan 1. i. Drink hard ; and let the health 
run through the city, Until it reel again. 17*0 Palmeb 
Pr ove rbs 93 To open upon the aj tlll they are hoarse again. 


1837 Dickens J l foha.,The wind l , ... 

of the old house creaked again. /«7Rubblng away (with 
the towel] till his face shone again. s%9 W. Collins Dead 
Secret IL js She gallops ana gallops till the horse reeks 
i — Baer Bit. e86 Hestruck Ms fist on the table 


riiea- 

m heavily that the wood cracked again. 

9 . Back into a former position or »tate ; back. 
a ss67 Charter qf Eadweard in Cod. DiRlons. IV. vps Gif 
ani land ay owt or 8en biscopriche Radon, ich wille flaet hit 
cutne in ongean. c sane Gen. 4 Exod 405 And he sal brin- 
gen man a-gen Inpamdistowunenandben. 9099 R. Glouc. 
36 And a teyn in nis kyndom mid grot honour ydo. e same 
Will Pateme 4S54 Til liou . . hauo heled Jm werwolf. . and 
maked to man age. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 889 
Anon hey were i-castvp age. a 1400 Covent, Myst. 377 From 
dethe to iyue I am resyn ageyn. 1474 Bh. qf Nobieeee 
» For relevyng and gating ayen the said Reaume. rsffa 
Wyatt Com//. Love to Reason 137 'Thou gave her once/ 
quod 1 , 1 but by and by Thou took her ayen from me r 
1991 Sham. 7 ms Gent. 11. L 199 Take them againe. s6ei 
— Alts Well v. iii. 131 And would never Receive the 
ring again, a 1884 Cleveland Obseq. ao Perhaps an Ignis 
fatuns now and then Starts up In noles, stinks and goes 
out agen. 8708 Youno Levs qf Feme v. (8757) isi Then 
Like April suns, dives into clouds agen. a 1783 Shenstonb 
Odes 314 Tin yours, ye fair, to bring those days agen. tyna 
W01.ro it (Peter Pindar) IVks. 18 va II. 338 Go. children, to 

S iur leading-strings agen. sSi8 Byron Ckildo Har. 1. vii, 
onks might deem their time was come ngen. itgg H. Re an 
Led. Eng. Lit. vL (1878) ex6 Bringing., the old books to 
light and life ogam. 

b. Back in a former position or state; anew; 
once more as before. 

c 1389 Chaucer Leg. G. Won. 7a As of the lef agayn the 
flourtomake. c 8440 Gesta Rons. (1879)95 He is here ayanet 
a 8447 Col. Beauvobt in Ellia Orig.Lstt . 1. 4 1 . 8 Latte saele 
the Cofir ageyn with a signet of myn. 1604 Quarles Job 
(1717) S15 Confess to men, I was a Leper, but am clear agen. 
178a Steele S/eet. No. 490. 1 3 These careless pretty cnt> 
'Innocents again. 8835 Ckabbc Par. Reg. n. 


1 very Ini _ 

536 And Robin never was himself again. i8m Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 78 The principles of the treaty orDover were 
again the prindplen of the foreign policy of England. Mod. 
Clown in the Pantomime : ' Herwwe are again !* 

4 . Repetition of an action or fact: Another time ; 
once more ; any more ; anew. 

8380 Wvcur Eccius. xxxl qm Bare thou not hym doun In 
a)ee asking, c 8490 Loneucn Grail xvL 367 Thanne Ioeeph 
agen took bat schrewe . . And bond him agen in alle mennea 
sint. 1908 Tin dale John viiL si Then saydo lesus agayne 
[Wycl. eft] vnto them, is sgaS Skelton Dk. of Albaney 153 
For ye be false echone False and fklse again. 1993 Shako. 
Rich. II, v. iii. 133 Speaks it again ! Twice aaylng Pardon 
doth not pardon twaine. dbaa-Hamt. 1. ii. 188 , 1 shall not 
look upon his like again. s68s Bulb Gen. viii. 91, 1 will not 
againe [Wycl. no morel curse the ground any more for man's 
sake, a tdaa Withes Brit. Remtsnb, 164 . 1 saw how Cities. 
Commonwealths, and men. Did rise and fall, and rise and fall 
agen. 8736 H. Bbowne Pi/e qfTob. (B. P.) U. at Happy thrice 
and thrice agen. Happiest he of happy men. 1839 Crasbb 
Village 1. 193 He hears and smiles, then thinks again and 
sighs. 1I44 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 837 He meditated the 
design of again confiscating and again portioning out the 
soil of half the island. 

b. This sense is more fully expressed by once 
again , over again ; and the repetition increased by 
too and again (obs.), again and again, ever ana 

r 'n, time and again. Mow and again 1 occasion- 
now and then. 

>934 Covebdale t Kings xvfli. 34 Dolt yet once. And they 
dydit once agayne. 1804 Sham Otk. 1. iii. 379, 1 haue 
told thee often, and I re-tell thee againe and againe. tdse 
— Temp. 1. Ii. 134, 1 .. Will cry it ore againe. Ibid, iil Ii. 44 
Hearken once againe to the suite 1 made to thee, agjp 
Ross in Burton's Diary (1B08) IV. 379 Your Committee too 
and again offered it as an expedient. 8703 Moxon Meds. 


a am, and were every time more welcome than 1 
acaulay Hist. Etsg. IV. 01 Again and again tl 
were driven back. 8889 A. Trollote Belton Est, ix. 96. 1 
will come up every now and again, 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. iv. 414 Time and again, he, listening to such word, 
Felt his heart kindle; time and again did seem As though a 
cold and hopeless tune he heard. 1878 Foreman Harm, 
Cong. III. xu. 188 The name appears over and over again. 
1880 Cyn.es Hum. Ex/. iU. 63 The flesh, ever-ond-again, 
pleasantly tingles. 

6. Repetition of quantity : Once repeated ; as 
much again m this and as much more, twice as 
much ; half as much ajpsin - this and half as much 
more, one-and-a-balf times as much. 

8893 Sham 9 Hen. VI, iv. ilL 7 Lent shall bee as long 
againe as it is. 866a Boyle Cent. Hew Ex/er. 1. (1689) is 
A good deal larger. .If not as large agen. a vjm Drvdem 
Dtfrtsnoy (J.) A theatre es large and as deep again. 1709 
Pors Criticism 81 Yet want as much again to manage it. 
8774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. v. 178 The Grouse is about half 
as large again as a Partridge. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 84 
Aboutnalraa heavy again as an equal bulk of atmospheric air. 
6. Repetition locally (as on a tour) : In any (or 
some) other place to which you may go ; any- 
where or somewhere besidesL or further, arch. 

1999 Fardts ofFacions il x. sco Horses and mares, In suche 
plenue, as I betsua no parte of the earth hath againe. asA lad 
Bacon (J.) Thera is not, in the world again, such a 1 
and seminary of brave military people aa in England, 
land, and Ireland. Mod. You'll not meet with the l 
it in London again. 

7 . As another point or fact. a. of transition or con- 
trast: On the other hand. b. of simple successions 
Further, moreover, in the next place, besides. 



AOAI2T 


AaAnt-GAXxxBa. 


«iM| Turn Ammf. Hast til 1 15 He ubh t We have an 
imSnjaiKldthipin.fbrowiiiUi igteBAftvr^Awr^ 
Aaaa Andhetqnlfie on the other parte. fB 0 ) Smaxx. Rick. 
II, il iL 1x3 Tip ocher againe It my kinsman. Ibid. v.v. i) 
Come. Nile ones : And then, again, it h as hard 10 come, aa 
lor a CameU To thied the poateme of a needles eye. id* > 
Bible a Jem. avL so And againe, whom should I semet 
rfM R. Lerteangb Fables (JfT) Those things that we know 
not what to do withal, and those things, again, which another 
cannot part with. 134 a Richardson Pamela IV. tv But now 
again, see what succeeds to this, ate Wallace Euclid sit. 
v, Again, because B ia tha centre of the circle CDG, BC ia 
aqua! to Eft. dg Macaulay Hi it Eng. 111 . 493 What 
again b the legal effect of the words! 
t B. prep. Obs. or dial. 

T Illustrations of the development of the prep, 
from separable adverbial particle. 

• ssen O. E. CAren. an. 1067 pi he onge&n-cdm. Solan 301 
(Graiu> [Se he] ds ongeAn-cyrued. Hymn iv. 59 (Groin) bonne 
storm cyme© minus* saue ongegn. jElpric Ham. (Sweet 
77) Him ornon oogeAn wcras and wit Ags. Gasp. Lukexiv. 


3* Hvathr ha mage cuman Rgfa hone he hyro agdn cymfl. 
e say Gen. A Ex. 1796 JUau him cam a)en. Ibid. 3919 King 
. . cam hem ageon. o 1300 Havslok bco« Hwo mihte so mam 
•tonden ageynt Ibid. 391a Hwo mouhte ageyfn] so many 
atonde? tut Hampole Pr. Conte. 7949 Naihyng ham sail# 
Ogayne-stand. Ibid. 7064 Na thyng sails mow ogayno ham 
stand, *1480 TeumL Myt. 41 My bydyng standes ha not 

"Tl* Of position : Opposite to, facing, in front of. 
In foil view of. ( * Against i.) 

'rasn Lind.Go*p. Luke xix. joGanin woerc hat ongeaegn 
la (Asm A m ongjexnJ. e sooo Age. Gasp., ibid. FaiaS on pmt 
eaatcl pe enxeen [v.r. omen) inc y». c xooo jElpric Dent. 
aaaiL 49 On ham lands Moab, ongean lericho. c 1x7a Lamb. 
Horn. 3 pun* eastel h«t is oqtln sou. sane R. Glouc. 6 
Xueno *§ey» Fxuuoce stonde he contra of Cntchestra, Nor- 
wich# ajeyn Oenetnsrc, Chestra a)eyn Yriond. 1340 Ham- 
iolb Pr. Ctme . 6366 pe son sal |nu m pe eats stands. . And 
be mona ogayne it in pa wests. c *389 Chaucer Ltr. G. IVom. 
ProL 48 To seen this flow re ayein the aunne spied e. c 1430 
Syr Gcneridet 8393 Right ageyn (Clarionas] he atoode. c 1400 
Morte Art A. 85 The mayde knelyd the ky nge a gayne. 1466 
% Pasted s Funeral in Lett. 349 II. fl66 To the mi orders of 
dryers that rede ageyn the corn. 

f 2 . fig. Of mental attitude or disposition : To- 
wards, in the sight of, in regard to. • Against 3. 

xym Ayenb. 1 14 Ne ia hit na)l grat ping ne grat ofservmso 
aye God. *1430 Lvuoats BocAat u.xxvL (1534) 6a a, To be 
■ftteous Ageioe Crasus. ettta Merit Art A. 5a Ageyne the 
avnge trator Is he. 1340 whittinton Fully t Offyce u 44 
Howe we shnldt behaue ouraelfe agayn other men. 

+ 3 . Of motion : In a direction contrary to or facing ; 
towards, in the direction of, forward to, to meet. 

894 O. E. CAren ., Da woidon farian noTh weardes. . ongeAn 
8a sdpu. c nyg Lamb* Horn.} Ure dri h ten sende his ii apostles 
ejein bene caste), c sooo Moral Ode 3 3* pos go8 uneafle 
a)ienjM diue and xjlen he heie hulle. rxafo Gen. A Exod. 
*438 Eliexer him cam a-gon. cxynSt. Brand. js That A)e 
ms. . thrao journeyes he wende. rtjio Sir Ferumb. 3604 
AndpnrkeP y» atede ft fork he nam Agayn he hulle an he^e. 
eufl Cnaucer Man efL. T. 993 And proved! hir for to nde 
agein the queen* c xggt Morte Arlh. 94 rhayranasswlthe 
ss euyr they might Oute at the gates hyra agayne. 

+ b. In reception of, in welcome of. - Against 5 b. 
sips Hxetiok 1x06 Belles dede he ageyn hire ringen. 
xgjo R. Batnma CAren. »8 Maid he Empence com to iond, 
pe castelle of Arondelle open ageyn hir fond. 

1 4 . Advancing into forcible contact or into colli- 
sion with ; - Against 6 . 

a 1300 Have lob 568 Hise croune ha her crakede Ageyn a 
grat stem. esgag Metr.Hem. 3s Mani pas. That than igain 
mo caaten was. c x]8o Sir Ferumb. 9830 Wip ys fuste hards 
a gene*. Gyoun agayn be tab Ibid. 0569 Casten a*e >e wal. 
<1384 Chaucer H. if Fame 1035 Betynge of the see . .ayen 
* *"* * “l Max lows Edward 11 “ ! * 


f the see.. ayen 
the rochaa hoJowe. a xta Max lows Edward II, u. IL 909 
Libels are cast again theetn tha street. 

+ 5 . Towards with hoatile intent; to meet in 
hostility. - Against 1 1. 

e sooo Ags. Gotp. John xviiL 99 Hwylce wrohte brings go 
oagean hysne man? e tap Gen. ft Exed. 391a King. . seon, 
for to figten cam hem ageon. up R. Glouc. 451 Ladde ost 
gretynoux^chekyngft hi*, a xjp&St. Jamet in E. E . Peemt 
(186a) 58 A)en h« deuol he com adoun : ft bad h« schrawa 
abide. 1377 Laxgu/*. PL B.xlx. To gone agayne pryda. 
e 14m Dettr. Trey xvl 73x5 The Prinse nym persayuit and 
preset hyra agayn. 1664 Flodden Field eiii. 71 Who man* 
hilly march'd them again. (1780 Tsumsuul McFingal o. 


B f*. GMp.MatLY.93 pmt Mnbro8orhmf8ft»m h^Ht 
v. r. aatan; Lend 4 Eutkw. wio^ ewxgt Anerem 
o Onlooest God ft moat aaean Ms grade, mss 
Pr. Const. 304 pet men ham says ogayn par 
ct j/k Ctuvcn EnigAtm 71 139* A) belt that it 
hb kind. 1401 Patten Lett. 41. 13 Ageyn the 
si 1439-99 tr. Higdon Rolls 9 er. I 131 Hit is 
n pastures, ageyne die nature of other ragiones. 
SgM K iTXHKsnssT Surveying 4 It were same reason to a 
bridge a man of his owne right. 1398 R. H. tr. Lavaterus'a 
GAeatet A Spir. 198 Licence to doo these things . . againe 
pis owne expranc commaundement 
1 8 . In resistance to. * Aoatnst 13. 

ssgB O. E. Chrrm., Him LAS wmre 8mt hi ongeAn heora 
eynehliford standan scooldan. cup Anertn Ernie 30 
Jnccure a)ein he wind, a sjoo ReL Aniiq . I. 63 polemod 
apmn alia wowes, and in alio uvelea 1379 Barbour Bruce 
iv. 186 Neyll the brace held Kyndrammy Agane his sons. 
13B4 Cmaucu Mother tf God xxx We mowtn make resist- 
ance Ageya the feend. a 1403 Jambs 1 Kindt Quair 11. x. 
Again dtstresse confort to seke. 1488 Act 4 Hen. VII, xix. 
1 1 The defence of this land ageyn oura ennerayes outwarde. 
f 9 . In return for, in exchange for; in place of, 
instead of. • Against 14. 

r x«7S Lamb. Horn. 15 Ne scalt hu )e 1 den vuel orqeih unel 
nuoa. c turn Halt Metd. 7 Nis tis heowdom inch aiaia hat. 
1 10 . Time : Towards, drawing near ; near the 
beginning of. « Against i 7. 

sogi 0 . E. CAren. (Laud MS.) Fela hungerbitene ongcan 
winter ham tugon. c tjog St. Edm. Con/. 14 Aran cue he 
cudde furst hit lyf. c 1439 Terr. Portugal 1940 The wynd 
arose ayen the nyght. 

1 11. In view of, in anticipation of, in preparation 
for; to meet. - Against 18. 

c sap Halt Meid.yx Hwen he beo8 ute, hauest a)ain his 
ham came sar care ft eie. c sags Gen. A Ex. dot fiat arche 
was a fcteles good, set and limed a-gen oe flood. *340 Ham- 
rout Pr. Conte. 404s Thir tokens . . hat ogayn be worldes 
ends shuld be. cxjgo Sir Ferumb. 1496 pys massagen 
agayn ha morwe 1 a-rayd hem for hura message, c xgM 
Chaucer Sf uteres T. 134 Ageyn this lusty somermtyde. 
0x499 Syr Eglamore in Dam. Arckit. II, soa Ageyn ye 
cvyn ye K3rng gart dy$t A bath for ye gentyll knyjL 
t C. con), or conj. adv. Obs. or dial. 
f L In return for the adverse fact that 
a. with relative particle, b. simply, 
c xtys Lamb. Hem. at And he hint iblecie on)ein he he 
hine- acunede. c saoo Ormin 11143 [pe)3l himm sinndenn 
eweme, onnuen hatt ten Hiram wairenn wr uneweme. 

*♦* 2 . Of time : Against the time that, before that, 
a. with relative particle, b. simply. 
rxaoo Ormim 6198 All he birrh biuechienn let he preost o 
Godets halHe, Onnuen hatt he shall shrifenn he. c 13*9 Pel 
Seng » 151 A)eyn this cacherelea cometh, thus y mot care. 
a 1490 Sir Perceval 199 Wolde scho ntqte with hir here Bot 
a lyttille Scottes spera, Agayne hir sone jode. 183s Mamin- 
ou City Madam 111. i, Get . . Hb cap and pantofle* ready 
. . And a candle Again you rise 
fAgfllUr, [the adv.], was formerly used In 
many verbal combinations, which are now all ob- 
solete ; of the simple Gain- with which it varied. 
Gainsay is the only surviving representative. As 
again- was originally a movable adverbial particle, 
as in mod. G. entglgen-kommen, it always nad the 
main stress, agai n-mterting. In meaning it answered 
to L. re- (compounds of which now usually replace 
those of again-) with the following varieties : 

L Against, in opposition to ; rarely opposite : 
agoin-bohold, to look opposite; agaln-flght, 
to fight against; agaln-lay, -legge, to oppose; 
again-meeting, rencounter; again-renning, in- 
road, incursion ; again -ride, to ride against ; 
egain-spreng(en, to besprinkle, bespatter; again- 
weight, -wi)te, counterweight ; again -wince, to 
kick against ; again-wltness, to witness against ; 
again-wlthetend, to resist Also Again-oumo, -go, 
•Bias, -BAY, -STAND, O.V. 

Ills Wvcur Ex. xxxvli. 9 And hcmielum (1. e. the two 


fully march d them again, [vjnm 1 rum bull McFingal n. 
D795) 41 To each of whom, to Mud again ye Old Uuy of 
Warwick were a ninny.] 

•f- fl. gen. In hostility or active opposition to 
(withal/, strive, act ; be, speak, murmur, etc.)* 
Against i 9. 

c xooo Ags. Geep. Mark lx. 40 Se )m nil agen tow so u for 
sow (*». r. ipu; Lind, ft Eutkut. wtS), iota O. E. CAren. 
Waarft be se here swi>e aatyrad anxean 8one biicop. rxiya 
Celt. Hem. 0x9 And hebbe anweaku and riche anjen godel- 
auchti. cm eo Ormin 1849 He ihollde flhhtenn Ounpen ana 
drake, e *390 Beket 34 Dude here bene seethe Prince. Ibid. 
1436 Than contek holde in suche load, end nameliche nC the 


1436 Than contek holde In suche lond, and nameliche nC Che 
Kings. *349 Hamtolb Pr. Comet. 414* Anticriatw .. Ab he 
bet es ogayn Crbt ay. 143s A. B. C. ef Aristotle in Babees 
BA. xo Argae not a|en hot. bftrEn 53 Ye ahull fight 

agayn yowra enmyea. asa* Vishbr Wks . 31* The aermoa 
or Iohira the bymnop of Rochesler made agayn the perni- 
cyoui doctryn of Martin hiuther. c iflfle Chin Math xxi 


cyoui doctryn of Martin hiuther. c iflfle Chin Math xxi 
xa Y* 1 muxmuied again T good man of y* home. 1804 
Middleton Five Gallants it. uL WVs. II. ajs Go and mibora 
my knara ogab urn here, xflep Scott Antif. xv. 96 I'm no 
again your looking at the outride of a letter neither. 

fb. In competition with, os against 
cijfl* Cmaucu L. G. W. 189 In praymng of the flour agnyn 
the teefo. No more than of the corne ogayn the sheefe. 
f 7 . Opposed to in tendency or character, contrary 
to. -A gainst 10. 


Tyl aura myachuunce make kern M«och ore. ijh WVcr.it 
Ps. ci. Ne araen clepe thou me in tha myddil of my da^k 
Rom. ProL, Poul ajenclepith [rauokith] theta Romayni to 
veri feith. — Ex. iv. 7 He oran draw) (1388 withdraw^ 
— x Sam. xiv. 30 With oof a)en arawynge He ihal die. *340 
Ayenb. xxd Jbt he hine loky vnn ayenmlliage. susg Lay- 


amon 13138 |tu null ejoinfaran (nms xjenkral igh 
Wycliy Ex. it. xd Alb the dweller* of Chanson aisnfhnsh- 
iden for ferde. c 1499 Pkcocu Repr. 38 * The eame.pepk 
mo we joat li withdraws ft a^enhoide the tkhio. gfoWrcut 
Tob. y. 19 Ledttn,ood aseen bde hym to thee hoL i|i| A'. F. 


come si, And hb ogaine-vasi til hagh aetle. sgta Wycd* 
1 Sam. xxii. 6 Thera b not that qen telle to me. c ijefl 
£. E. A Hit. Peemt B. 931 Ay goundeonyour gate, wytbouten 
agayntote. tata Layamon 13155 Sendcn to ban kiagen, and 
hahran hine inainwenden. ini E. E. Psalter (1843) Ixxvii. 
9 Sone* of Eflrem . . In doi of fight era ogajrae-wendand. 

9 . Reversal : again-oover, to reveal, uncover. 

138c WVcur Ecclus. xlviL 16 Hb aoale axecn coucrede 
the erthe [1388 YnhilideJ. 

4 . Reciprocal or reflected action; in return: 
agaln-bebeat, reciprocal or mutual promise; 
agaln-bibote, to be responsible or surety for; 
ngaln-bilkoter, a surety ; again-bihoting, surety- 
ship, responsibility; again-blto, synbite, re- 
morse ; agnln-obidlng, recrimination; agnin-gift, 
giving in return, repayment ; sgsin-meuurt, to 
measure back; again-shine, to shine back, reflect; 
again -smiting, reaction, reverberation ; again- 
oound, to resound, re-echo. 

Ub Wvcur Heb. xl 17 He offride the oon bigetyn, the 
which hadde takyn repcumjruiounii, or aranbihecstii. — 
Ecclus. xxix. 13 A man ajeenbihoteth of hb nejhcbora. 
Ibid. xxix. 9v The aynnera and the vnebne the ajeen- 
bihotera fleeth. Ibid. xxix. 94 Mori nhreudc ajenbihoting 
•pilde manye loouende men. 1340 Ayenb. 5 pis boc is ywrita 
Vor Engli*se men pet hi wyte How hi Isolde ham xelve 
urivc And maki ham kbne me pine live, pia boc hatte huo 
pec writ Ayenbite of Inwyt. 138a Wyc ijf Ecclus. xxL j 
A^een chiding and wrongu to ncqt ihul bringe mbstaunce. 
* 34 ® Ayenb. rat ?cfpe U jeuyngc wyboute atenrafpe, pet is 
wylpjoute onderntondinge or a^en^efbe. *389 Wyclip Isa. 

he were of hemnrat in the bosum 


wylpjoute onderntondinge or a3en)efpe. sale Wyclip Isa. 
lxv. 7, 1 ihal araen meiuran the were of hem first in the bosum 
of hem. — Ecclus . I. 8 As the aranshynende bo we betweene 
the litle cloudb of glorieu — Prov. xxviL 19 What maner 
wise in watri* araen ichinen the cherts of men. 1398 Trfvisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. vi. For yf he (the eye] apprehendt.p wel 
and ly]t!y, with oute ajen smytynge ( sine reverberdlione). 
xsfla Wyclip Isa. xliv. 93 Memouneth, jee hillis, praising. 

5 . Restoration to a former state; back again: 
again-ask, to ask bock, require; again -keel, to 
cool again ; again-new, to renew; ag&in-raixe, 
-reyse, to raise again ; again-eeek, to ask for, re- 
quire; again-set, to set up again. Also Again- 
buy, -RUING, q.V. 

*j8i Wyclip Dent, xxrr. 10 Whanne thow shah often sake 
eny thing that he owith to thee. — Ecclus. xviiL 16 Whether 
not brannende hete the dew ihal a^een-keelcn. — Tit. iiL 6 
By waischynge of aaen-bigetyng, and a^en-newyng of the 
Hooly Host. — . yokn vi. 40, I ichal a^en reyse him in the 
latte day. 1388 — Ps. cxh.3 liter was not that araen xoftte 
my souk. — Each. xiiL 5 Nether a3emwttiden a wal for the 
bous of Israel [xjle a^en puttiden). 

6. Repetition; again, over again: again-beget- 
ting, regeneration ; again-flower, to bloom again; 
agaln-know, to know again, recognize; again- 
welgh, to reweigh ; again -writing, a rescript or 
copy. 


Wyclip Til. tii. 5 B! waischynge, or baptym of ajen- 
bigetyng. sftBe Wyclip Ps. xxvii. 7 Ajeen nourede myr 
fleiib. — x Sam. xxiiL 9 The which thing whamte Daub 
ajen cnewe. 1340 Ayenb. 37 Hit behovep bet he conne 
and ayen- weje pet word, huyeh pet hit by. 1388 Wyclii 
t Mace. xii. 19 Thb b the asenwriting of epittfii that th« 


,«jh, Wycup Ex. xxxvii. 9 And hcmselues (1. e. the two 
cherubynl togidere and it ajenbiholdynga. — Rom. viL 
it Ad other lavra in my mdmbrb. axenfijtinge to the lawe 
of my loule. — Josh. x. 31 Ana tne cxxst . . a)enfau)t it. 

— Etra ProL, If any man foraothe a]en legge to vs the 
■euenti ramenouras. — x Sam. xxv. 90 Dauld and hb men 
camen doun into a^enmetynge of hire. — • Mace. vL 
3 The araln ran nine of yuels (Vulg. matVrum meurtlo]. 

— It. xxix. 7 Alle pat ^en riden and hicegeden. — Lev. 
xiv. 44 The walles ajen spreynt with upotcfi. *34® Ayenb. 
947 peraore pe ayenwyvte of pe ulesie li xuo heuy. 1389 
wyclip Dent. xxxiL 15 Fill fat maad b the loued and aran 
wynied [1388 kikide ajen). — Jet. xliL so AjeawStnesiia Y 
haue to 30U this day. — Dent. ix. a To the whiche no man 
may ajenwithstoond [xjhflajenttonde in the contrarie part). 

2. Back, backward: again-bow, to bend back; 
again-bring, to bring back ; agaio-ohara, to tun 
back, repent; agaln-olapa, to recall; again-draw- 
ing, drawing back, retractation; again-flailing 
relapse ; ogaln-fhre, to return ; again froohe, to 
start back, recoil ; agaln-kold, to hold back, with- 
hold ; agaln-lead, to load back; again-looku, to 
shut back, rtchtdert ; agaln-puy to posh back ; 
again-raaa, a running back, retwi ; agaln-tall, to 
report ; again-toto sb., looking back; again-wond, 
to turn back. Also Again-oall, -cons, -turn, q.v. 

*380 Wycup x Kings viL 96 Asa kef of a hlye to be ajen 
bowid. — Rem. xv. 15, 1 w root to fou of party, aa araa 
b ryng yn g e paint* aynb — Teb. ML 3 Me he hath led 
and a)een broft hoL *1x79 Lasnb. Hom.jy Hwaa k agen- 
cherra, al ic pe geMa lyq K B uuw a HandL Symme aofifi 


ajen cnewe. xym Ayenb. 57 Hit tiehovep bet he oonne we^e 
and ayen- we)* pet word, huyeh pet hit by. 1388 Wyclip 
t Mace. xii. 19 Thb b the a^enwriting of apiscrii that the 
kyng sente. 

t Agflili-biiy, v. Obs . [Again- 5 .] To buy 
back, redeem, ransom. 

stag E.E. Psalter (tlti>\xsNLs pouagmyn-boghte yherde 
of pine eritage yhiL ijMMadndbv. ProL 9 How dere ne a)en 
boghte us, Tor the grate Love that he hadde to us. 1380 
Wycup Luke xxir. ax We hoplden, for he achulde xjen bye 
IsraeL — Isa. lstt. 19 An hoeti Duple, a}ecnbcqt of the 
Lord, c 1449 Pacocx Repr. il xvi$. a 6 x Sum penoon a^cn- 


laraeL — Isa. latt. 19 An hoeB Duple, ay eubo at of the 
Lord, c 1449 Pacocx Repr. il xvi$. 961 Sum penoon a^cn- 
boujte mao bi thee, crosse, in that thou were an instrument 
for to aranbie man. 0*900 Myrroure of Our Lady 146 
He shall axenhy Israel from all hyv wycked nesses. 

T Ani n-omr. Obs. A redeemer. 

1389 Wyclip Job xix. 95, I wot, that myn o^en-biere 
Ihieth. c 1449 Pacocx Repr. 905 Gloria, praising, and honour 
be to thee King, Crbt 1 Ajenbicr I a sgao Myrrourto/Our 
Ladye 995 That he shulde be ogenbyer of mankynde. 

tAgli'BphfljiBfi vbl. sb. Obs. Redemption ; 
ransom. 

*3*S E. R. Psalter (1843) xlvilL 9 Worth of again-hflag of 
hbilaule. x^U Wycup Mark x. 45 And jyuehbroule.orlyf, 
xedempcfioua, or o^en hiyng, for manye. — Prov. vl 35 He 
■hxl not take for the ujeen fining [1388 raunsurnjmanye jlftis. 
axyt Mynreurt Our Lady %xi Yet ageyuebyeing myghte 
not come tberof to mankyade. 

tlgti'B-eall, v. Obs. [Again- a.} To call 
back, recall, revoke (See also Gain-call.) 

m$E. E. Psalter (1843) cL 05 Ne againe-hatle m f§» 
of dues *809 Skxmb Reg. MaJ. 51 Gil hu may repeit 

or againe call, that thing, before it come to the place. 

t A ^ ra^ialUuy r vbl. sb. Obs. Calling bade, 
recalling. 

*494 Pabyan v.lxxxvl 64 Con c e ruyn ge the agayne callyag 
ofChbderich to hb foanuer dignyte. 



AGAIN -OOMB, 


AGAINST. 


tigliMOBt, v. Obi. [Again- i, a.] 

L To come against, meet with, encounter. 
c mm Ags. Gasp. Luke xiv. 31 H water he mage mid tyn 
buscndum cuaan agm (nn oageaa) bone >e hlmagen \p.r, 
ongean) cjnA t nit Hatton Gasp. ibid, Mid tarn Jmsen- 
den ciunenagen bane |w him ageal7re& ijhWvcurGra 
xxiv. n Y preys, to day agen-com to me [ijM meets With 
me]. — /mui 14 Ajencomeade to the thirsti berth water. 
2 . To come back, return : see also Gain-ooh*. 
c seeo Ags. Gosg. Luke ix. 40 fts se tunlend agfn-edm [r. n 
ongefo-cdra { 4 ef 


F . eft-com; limit** agen 

contj. no] Layamon 4436 Hit JmfhJte him seoue jere “®r 
be awn come [tester text^om com] 

tAfgai n-oomlnff,, vbl. sb. Obs. 

1 . Coming against, encountering, meeting. 

f Wvcuv Isa. vii. 3 Go out in to Mencomyng of Aches 
to the mectyng or Adm] 

Coming back, returning, return. (See also 
Gain*oomnu.) 

igl Trbvisa Barth. De P. X. vi. xiii. (1495) 197 Her poa- 
syuge. and ayencomynge and entrynge. c 1410 Lonelich 
Graal II. 343 Of jong age at hie departing, aknyht afom 
hie aien coraeng. 

t Afwin-go, v. Obs . [Again- 1, 1 + Go.] 

1 . Togo 


To go against, oppose. 

34 Philpot Exam. 4 Writings (184s) ; 
11 wilt not again go that. 


, , . . J 34°» ’i know dial 

thou wilt not again go that. 

2 . To go back, return. 

138a Wyclip Gem. viii. 3 The wateres fro the erthe ben 
turned ujen, goynge and a$en goyiwe. 
t Again-fii8, v. Obs. [Again- 1.} To rise 
against, make insurrection, rebel. 

.* 3 * Wycliv Esther ii. si And woKlen aienriun into the 
kyng and eleu him. — Ecclns. xlvi. a To fijten out the 
enemy s a^enrisende. 

t Again-rising, vbl. sb. Obs. [Again- 5.] 
Rising again ; resurrection. See also Gain -rising. 

r 13B0 Prymer m English xi, in Muled I Mon. Rit. Keel. 
Ang. II. 177, I bileue in the hooii goosi : feilh of hooli 
chirche : cornu nynge of seyntia : fonyuenesse of synnes : 
a^enrisyng of fleieh. site Wyci.tf John xi. 35, I am a?en- 
myng and lyf. c 1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 90 And how 
be crpe out of be erbe scnal haue hie axen-resytige. 1309 
Pator Hosier etc. (W. de Worde) aiij, I trowe in y* holy 
goose, holy chirche unyvenall, comunyngc of xaynten, for* 
gvuenea of synnes, agen rysynge of flessKe. [187a Lowell 
Among my hkt. (1873) 1. 160 Perhaps there might be a ques- 
tion between the old English again-rising and resurrection.] 

f Agal*n-8aw r sb. obs. [Again- 1+ Saw a 
saying ] Gainsaying, contradiction. 

13x5 R. E. Psalter (1843) lxxx. 8 pe fended I, Ate watre 
of again-aaw. a tug Afetr. Horn. 29 Igain-sawe may thar 
nan be, Of thing that alle men may se. 

t Again-say, v. Obs. (but see Gainsay.) 
[Again- i.] 

1 . To say nay ; to refuse ; to deny. 

1330 R. Bhunnk Chron. a 10 pe Kyng William alii H® 
ageynsaid. c 1400 Afiol. /or Loll. 3 He Jmt may ageynmy 
his worn be, ft despite be goodia of bis world. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vL (1530) 74/1 The fcynge wolde not them 
agaynsayc, but aamoche as they ordeyned he graunted and 
confyrmed. a spao Myrronre 0/ our Ladye 150 And that 
the rraon desyreth, the sensualyte agoine anyth. 

2 . trans. and intr. To speak against, contradict. 

spte Wyclip Ecclns. iv.30 Ajeusey thou not to the word of 

treuthe any maner [1388 A^enseie thou not the]. 1393 


Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 76 
of a nothir. 1 
The Archettoil 


, pope agenscith the sentence 

of a nothir. 1349 Chaloner tr. Erasnt . Mor. Enc. Eiiijb, 
ike Seneca strongly againaaieth me. tspe-p 
(1845) 40 They cannot suffer to be 
nham Eng . . 


leneca strongly again 
Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 40 They 
againsaid. 1389 I'uttrnham Eng. Poesie (i860) 173 From 
the beginning, as to say [twixt fur betwixt] [gainsay for 
againesay :] [III for euill). 

3 . To reverse (a judgment or sentence). 

1809 Skene Reg. Afaj 63 Ane amerciament of ane fall 
dome againe said in the Justitiars court, is ten pounds, 
t iffai nity, sb. Obs. Gainsaying, objection. 
i 84 »T {all Chron. (1809) 6 He tooke lande peaceably with- 
out any Againsaie or intemipcion. 

t Agai n-iayer. Obs. One who speaks against 
or contradicts ; an opponent. 

spn Wyclip Pref. Ef. Si. Jerome iit.fl. 63) To withstonde 
a^einseyeris. [138a The withseieris to withstonde.] c 1449 
Pecock Re/r. 98 Proued trewe awns alle Ajenseiers whiche 
euere thei ben. 134s Barnes IP he. (1573) 097/3 Stop pc the 
mouthes of the agaynesayen. 

t Again-iayinf, vbl. sb. Obs. Gainsaying 
contradiction, oppoution, contention. 

1313 E. E. Psalter (1843) cv. is And gremed buf him. • At 
watmofagaine-sainge. sjteW yclif Prov. xviii. x8 A}en- 
sciyngus lot thresteth togidere. [1388 Lot ceesith ajen- 
sciyngis.] 1413 Lydgate Pylgr. Soutle iv. iv. (14831 60 Doo 
. . “ Arnold Chron. 


jyngis.. 

hit gbdly withouten ageyne seynge. 1483 Aai 
(x8ttl sxo Without any agayn sayeng of any pe 

t Again-saying,///, a. Obs. Sayi 


lying the op- 


Nciber . . vnprofitable . . m agein 
b sentence, of any seint. 

Against C&ge’nst, ig/i'nst), prep, (mfc.), eonj. 
Forint: South. 1 a^mnes, Menea, a-g a^einea, 

3- 5 ajeynea, ajaines, 4-3 a]eixui, ayenls, aywina, 
ayat&a, 4-5 ajena, ayena; Midi. 3-4 (east) agones, 

4- 5 ageynss, ageyns, agens, 5 ageins, agalns, 
(wtsf) aiayns, -ns, agaynus ; North. 4 ogaynes, 
ogalnes, agaynes, 4-5 agayns, agaynys, 5 aga- 
nys, Sc. 5-6 agalns, aganls, agans. Also with 
paimtitic South. 4 3 ajenst, 5 a^synst, 5-6 a- 
yenst 1 Midi. 5-6 ageynst(e, agenst(e, agaynst(e, 
agalnste,6- against. [Formed 00 mym t AaAix f 
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by genitive ending -«, after the kindred tfye/htes, 
to-yenes in which a genitive, governed by /<f, is 
found in the oldest English: see Tu-oaim*. Late 
m the 14th c., after the -ar had ceased to be syl- 
labic, the final nns t •ulns developed in the south 
a parasitic •/ as in attumgsd, betwixd , amidsd 9 
probably confused with superlatives in -rf, and 
rigM this became universal in literary English; 
ogams, ogams, sinking into a dialectal northern 
form. The earlier forms of ogalnes present all the 
dialectal variations found in Again. The poets 
occasionally aphetize it to * gainst . Essentially a 
prep, (very rarely an adverb in 15th c.); but be- 
coming by ellipsis a conj., or conjunctive adverb.] 
X. Of position. 

L Directly opposite : facing, in front of, in full 
view of. Now ge nerally over against . 

CI173 Lamb. Horn. 7 pe castel )k wes Oleines drlhft]n<» 
twa feomikenehtes. tjU Maundev. l 9 The tocher Hond 
he llfteth up a^ensc the Esc. c 1440 Lonklich Graal 11 . too 
They lokeden a{ens a mowntaygne. 1483 Caxton Gobi. 
Leg. 193/4 Saynt Marcial hekle up his burdon ayemt the 
fyre. 1331 Robinson cr. Moris utopia 93 The men sitte 
upon thabcnch next the wail and the women agoinste them 
on the ocher side of the table. 1331 Records Pathw. KnowL 
il xi, In euery triangle, the great Lett aide lieth against the 
greattest angle. 1804 Dereks King's Entert. (1S73I I. 999 
In a direct line against them stoode tne three Howrea. 18x1 
Bible Matt. xxi. a Go into the village over against you. 
Ibid. xxviL 61 Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting 
ouer against the sepulchre. 1893 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 
111 . 487 The Commissioners of the Admiralty satt in the new 
office against Scotland Yard. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exert. 
193 These Semi-circles must be made so exactly against each 
oLner that when . . clapt close together, the Semi-circles on 
both the Cheeks shall become a perfect round hole. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 11894) I. 143 And so handed me to the 
coach . . and sat backwards over against me. 
f b. Exposed to (light, cold, etc.). 0 Ar. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 77 Theire hyghe savlles . . alle 
naes. 1M9 Hawer Pa 


spred nbrode ayenst the wyndes. 1309 
ni. ii, Turrettes fayre and nye, Which a, 
so marveylously. i| ^ 


'art. Pleas. 

id hye, Which against Phebus shone 

, Shaks. John v. iv. 95 As a forme of 

waxe Resoluetn from his figure ’gainst the fire, c 1600 — 
Sonnets Ixxiii, ITiose boughes which shake against the could. 
1897 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 66 While Mountain Snows dis- 
solve against the Sun. 1739 You no Brothers 11. L (1757) 1 1 . 
938 In polish’d armour, shine against the sun. 

+ 2. Ill the sight of, in presence of; with (I* 
apud). Obs. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 79 pa be he heuede scome opine* his 
seuppende. sgfiyTaRVisA Higtien Rolls Ser. VII. 333 Pope 
Alisaundre axoos arorschipfuliiche apnst hytn. Ibid. Vfl. 
99 He schulde be to hem trewe lordc ayenst God and b* 
world. 14B3 Caxton G. de la Tour k ij, Humble themself 
the one ageynst the other, a 1390 Myrrourt ef Onr Leulye 
146 Ageynnie the Lorde ys mercy and plentyous redempeyoo. 
8. Jig. 'J’owards, with respect to, in regard to. 

1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VI. 375 Merciable aunst 
pore men. 1481 Earl Worckstkk Tuliy on Frietidshsp iv. 
10 That our henyvolcncc ayenst our frendes may answere 
evenly to the bcnyvolcnce which they here ayenst us. 1308 
Orel. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) 1. v. 48 Charyte by some 
apprnhacyon is ayenst y fader. Fayth is ayenst the sone. 
the holy j 


Hope is ayenst the holy gooxt. 1M7 Apprenticeship Inden- 
ture in Norf. Antiq. Afire. (1880) IL 14 He Nhall behave hiin- 
selfe gently ageynst his seyde Master. *871 Markby Elem. 
Law 1 155 The legal right* of subjects as against each other 
and the constitutional rights of subjects against the guvem- 

4 . More generally: Towards the front of, near, 
adjoining. Also fig. Still dial. e.g. *1 met him 
against the pond/ 

1331 Elyot Govemour (t 836) 156 The most damnable vice, 
andmost against injustice . , is Ingratitude. 1889 Busy an 
Holy Citie xbB Against this Tophet . . waa the broad wall of 
the City. 1783 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 66 Three 
of their ships lay against the walls. 

II. Of motion towards. 

,+ ft. In a direction facing ; towards, forward to, to 
meet. Obs. 

r 1395 E. E. AIM. Poems l). 611 be good mon go* hem 
agayne). c 138 8 Chaucer Clrrkes T. 635 Agayns [v.r. A-aeyn, 
a-3*in<e, a^einst J hisdoghter hastilichegoth he. e 1400 Chester 
Pi. 59 Againste Abraham will I gone worahippffullye and that 
anon. ci+aoChrvn. Vilod. 748 puse relekes weron comyng, 
withprocessiou ageyne* hem. a 1590 AfyrroureofOurLatfye 
958 All the people of the cyte came ageynste hym wyth ioy® 
and wyth praysynge. 1333 Coverdale Gen. xxiv. 6s What 
man is this that commetn agaynst u* in the feldej 1368 
Udall Royster Doyster iil hi. (Arb.) 43 A* fast as I could 
runne sir in poste against you. tbytAfalory's Arthurix 816) 
I. 179 Against whom came queen Gucnever, and met with 
him, ana made great joy of his coming. 

+b. In reception of, in welcome of. Obs . 

c 14*0 Hymns to Virg.+c. (1867)53 Opctic be 3atis a}en* me ! 

III. Of motion into contact ; pressure upon. 

6. Toward and into contact with ; into direct 

collision with. Also loosely to run against, to 
meet accidentally. 

138* W yclif Acts ix. 5 It is hard to thee for to kyke ajens 
the pricke. *480 Robert the Devyll so Robert threw his 
boke ayenst the walL 280s Siiaks. A.Y.L. ii. iv. 60 Till 
I break# my shins against it. 1810 — Temp. 1. i. 9 Thy cry 
did knock against my very heart. 1711 Steele Speef. Not 
96 Pa Left to sob and beat my Head against the Wall at 
my Leisure. t8og Scott Last Mmet. l xti, The roar of 
Teviot's tide. That chafes against the scaur’s red aide, steo 
Kbats St. Agnes xxxvi, Pattering the sharp sleet Against 
- Mod. The ship we* dashed against the 


pier-head. I jostled against him in the crowd. Guam whom 
i ran axainst in Londmi the other day? 

7 . lienee of force or pressure resisted, with push, 
press. Item, hang, statu*, tie, etc.: Supported by, in 
contact with. 

mi Shaks. k Hen. Pi. it. v. 43 Leane thine aged hack 
against mine Arme. then— Per tc. v. 1 . 51 The leatyehelter 
that abuts against The islands side. s8ii — Win/. T. tv. 
iv. 8x8 Then . . shall he be set against a Brick-wall 1788 
Golmm. Vic. Wakef. otefi) xvl ft The picture . . leaned in 
a most mortifying manner against the kitchen wall. 1I13 
Byron Lara 1. xxi, He lean'd against the lofty pillar nigh. 
1818 Scott Ht. MUU. i, Ha pressed his hands against his 
forehead. 1839 Reave Brittany m 6 The ChnSteu . . is a 
squat,; heavy structure, much dilapidated and bnilt against, 
xtyi Black Dan. Hoth xxxiv. 313 Ere she knew, his arms 
were around her, and she was close against his bosom. Mod. 
Older strum tilted against the erupted recks. A ladder 
standing against a house 

8. In optical contact with something behind, 
projected on the visible but face of, having as back- 
ground. 

stag Southey Modoc in Ant. xxiv. Wks. V. 360 Far vinlble 
Against the clear blue sky. 1864 D. M itch r i,l Seven Stories 
si 1 The trees . . darkly drawn against a bright orange sky. 
1869 Phillips Veens*, hr. 194 The outline of the cone was 
plain against the illuminated vaporous atmosphere. Ahnt. 
The pictures stand out better against the daik wall 

IV. Of motion or action in opi oait ion to. 

0. In the opposite direction to tne course of any- 
thing, counter to. Implying adverse motion or 
cf.ort. 


bootless* labour swim me against the Tyde. sdsi Coins., 
Prendre le vent. To goe up, or against the wind, xteg 
Urquhart Rabelais u xxiii, fie run furiously vp against a hm. 
syad Thomson Winter 180 And, often falling, climbs against 
tne blast. 1803 Fortes Ess. 1. vi. 77 To swim against a torrent, 
to ascend against a cataract. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 89 
Slow-moving, as a wave against the wind, 
b. Hence against the hair (F r . <) eontrepoil), 
against the pain : opposed to the natural bent. 

ides Br. Mount ac.u Diatribe 166 '1 his translation cannot 
passe by you, being somewhat against the haire for you. 
i8|M H. Rogers Snherh. Orig. Bible i. cd. 3 33 A system of 
etnics so much against the grain as that of (lit- Gospel. 

10 . Opposed in tendency or character, contrary 
to ; not in conformity with. 

c 1*39 Gen. 4 Exod. 538 Hun-wreste plu^e . . scenes In^e. 
C1373 Lay- Folks Mass-Bk. B. 350, I hauc done a-gayncs )>i 
wine sy lines mony. c 13M Chaucer l rank/. 7 ‘. 617 It is 
agayns [v.r. a aeyn, a%cin(e, ajcinst] the proce* of nature. 
1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. I. 131 Egipte ayenst kynde 
of ob«r londes liab plente of com, CT400 Rom. Rose ^154 
Bothc agtytiH resoun and right. 1*1440 Ges/a Rom. 4 Jhe 
flesch dcsirith thing ]xit is ayenst be spirite, And be spirit 
desirith thing ayenst j* flesch. 1330 Pai.sgr, 570/1, I go 
against nature, or do a thyngc contraryc to nature. It is a 
harde thyng to make a foxe do agmynst nature. 1888 
CuLPKmt ft Cole tr. Bart hoi. Aunt. 1. xxiii. 57 The Opinion 
of . . other late Anatomists, doc* against all former Aulhorit y 
thus determine. 1896 Hobbes Iliad 1. 339 She with them 
went, though much against her heart. 1708 Swift Pred. 
for 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 151 May, against common conjec- 
tures, will lie no very busy mouth. 1783 Burke in Corr. 
(1844)1.48 It is against my general notions to trust to writing 
1B10 Colkriixif friend (1065* iaa No powrr on earth can 
oblige me to act against my conscience. Macaui.ay 

in Trevelyan’* Life II. ix. 198 It guc* against my feelings to 
censure any woman. 

11 . Towards with hostile intent; to meet in 
hostility ; in hostile encounter with. arch. 

xajo Layamon 32476 [He] wendc ayenest him anon [1993 
toyeincs). r 1314 Guy ll'arw. 98 Oguiues Sir Gil thcr com 
Gater. 1388 Wyct if Luke xiv. 31 If he may with ten thou- 
syndc go ujrns hym that cometh ajens hym with tweiiti 
tliousynde. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8561 But Troiell full 
tydefy tumyt horn agaynes. 0400 A vest*. Artk. xiv. (184s) 
64 A-yaynu* the fynde for to fare. 1483 Invent. Cross in 
Leg. Root 1 159 Hr wente in batayle aveust them of per«e. 
15x3 Douglas .Fuels vi. xv. 80 Quhidacr so agonist him he 
went on fete, Or rit on horsbak. 16x1 Bible Lake xiv. 31 
To meete him that Lommeth against him with twentie thou- 
sand. 

12 . Hence, gen. In hostility or active opposition 
to, with fight, speak, act , vote, eontend, set, pit, be, etc. 

a 1194 O.E. Chron. an. 1135 Agenes him risen sons ba rice 
men pe wasron swikes. njag E. E. AIM. Poems 11. 17x1 
Bot ay ham hofen bv h«rt agaynes b® by^e dry^tyn. 1349 
Ham folk Fr. Const. 4144 pat mykel dus ogaynsGoddr* 
lawe. 


1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 573 That brwyss, that pre- 
■umyt swa Agony* him to brawle or ryss. 1473 Bh. Noblesse 
(1860) 8 To meove no werre ayenst no cristen man, but if he 
had grevously done ayenst him. 1333 More [title} A Letter 
impugnynge the erronyouse wrytyng of John Frytn, against 
the blessed Sacrament of the Aullare. 1536 Lauder Trai tale 
936 Spelling Aganifc godds wourd of grace. 1 6x1 Bible Gen. 
xvl ve His wind will be against euery man, and euery mans 
hand against him. — Ps. xxxv. t Fight against them that 
fight against me. 1883 Butler Hudibr. 1. iti. 70 But what 
could uugle Valour do Ajrelnst so numerous a Foe? 1879 
Dryden, etc Satire 85 first, let's behold tl\p merricht man 
alive Against his careless genius vainly atri ve. 1849 M acaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 905 The whole Cavalier gentry were against 
him. Ibid. II. 37 The members who had voted against the 
court were dismissed. 1877 Lvttbil Landnu l i. *8 The very 
men who made war agionot the pirates, 
b. Hence, expressing the advene bearing of many 
verbs and nouns of action ; as to legislate, potest, 
argue, testify ; offend, sin ; try out, rage, tnveigh, 
exelaim : a law , proclamation, declaration, protest, 
argument, objection, resolution, action, proceeding , 



AGAINST. 
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AGAKI. 


accusation, complaint, evidence ; sin, offence ; hos- 
tility, outcry , feeling, prejudice, rag r, anger, ani- 
suosity , bitterness, g* surge ; etc. 

c sago Gen. 4 Ex*nt. 3544 Kinjr unAnapliis Agene* ft'n fotc 
bate! it I 50 o North Plutarch (1676 6 Then (lie wrath of 
the god* would count: against them. 160s Shake. It ami. l 
ii. 10a 'Tin a fault to heaven, A fault agaiiMt the dead, a 
fault to nature. s6es Hum ion Aunt. AM. u. ii. 1. i. 11651) 
353 Uurentiui except*, againx them. §630 Prvmnk Anti- 
A rutin. 143 Hu; Pchijfianfc . . ohiect againnt these Coitclu- 
fcioiis. 1669 Skldkn 7 able Talk 18471335 The Law against 
Witrlies does not prove there be any. 1756 Burma Vind. 
Nat. Set. Wks. I. 34 Arguments against artificial society. 
1766 Goldkm. t'ic. • 18061 iv. 19 My lectures against pride. 
1774 Bryant Afythoi. II. 436 Complaint is made against the 
apostate Tribes. 1808 Scon Alarm. 11. vii, Charged 'gainst 
those who lay Prison'd in Cuthbert's islet gray, (toe Kkatm 
.V/. Agnes x. Whose very dogs would execrations liowl 
Against his lineage. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 318 
'I he suffering . . people raged fiercely against the govern- 
iik nt. /hid. I. 365 Proceedings were instituted against the 
( 'urfiorntion. Ibid. 1 1 . 8? The Commons . . had protested 
ai'uinst it. Ibid. II. aim I a:gal evidence against him. Ibid. 

1 1 1 . 13 One of the chic far.* ‘usn tiotis . . brought ugainst Charles 
the Second. Ibid. III. ais James had, tu his speech .. de- 
clared against the Act of Settlement. «•* Thackkrav 
AW vcomes 1 . xxL 197 That common outcry against thankless 
children. 

C. To be against : to be opposed, unfavourable ; 
the opposite of for, in favour of. 

170a Wollaston Rehg. Nat. v. 11738) 84 There are infinite 
t'hanues against the happening of it. or odds that it will not 
happen. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 . 47 , 1 am not against 
shewing to him alt 1 ante, stit Hai.um Middle Ages 
11841* L 330 Experience . . told more and more against the 
ordinary militia. 1850 W. Irving Gotdsm. xiv. 174 His, . 
awkward manners were against him. 1880 Hkavymkuk Filippo 
1 14 Will it weigh The furs and the againsts in nicest scale? 
d. in reference to competition : To run, compete, 
play a match, etc. against. 

1833 HRKwaruR Nat. Afagit x. 341 He drew against horses, 
and raised enormous weights. 1854 Dickens Hard Times 
( lauchn.* fta A population of babies who had lieen walking 
against time towards the infinite world. 1866 — Atugby 
Juhk t. iTauchn.) 375, I always felt as if I was riding a race 
ag.tiust time. 

Kf. In resistance to, in defence or protection 
from. 

a 11x4 O. /;. Chr<m. an. 1137 /F.uric rice man his castles 
inukede and ogames him hcoldcn. najo Aneren Riwle 14 
Of fleschliche vondiinucs Kc of gostliche . . & kunfort atcincs 
ham. 1430 I.viNi. ( tin it it •ache in Dorisl. O. P. XII. 386 
Suche as can have tin iwicienrc, Ageyns yowre wyfet violence. 
1477 Karl Rivkrs iCaxtun* Hides 9 Remedies a>cnst sike- 
iicshc. i«6i Hollyuuhii Horn. A path. 14 a, A confection to 
liohh* in die mouth agaynste hoor^enesse. 1578 Scot. Poems 
of ibth c. II. 133 Send us support and comforting Agains 
our fain. 139a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jal. 11. ii. 73, 1 am proof 
.‘gainst their enmitie. 1A00 Hakluyt I 'ey. 11810) Ilf. >66 
Against the coble they clothe themselves in beastes skinnes. 
1667 Milton /*. L. vtn. 531 Here only weak Against the 
charm of Beauty's powerful glance. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones 1. ix, The gate would have been shut against her. * 7*8 
I uckkr Lt. of Nat. < R.< 1 o stop one s ears against whatever 
can lie said in opposition to them. 1786 Golosh. 1 7 c. W. 
08 6) xxi. ia8 Wisdom nmkei but a slow defence against 
trouble. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. v. 178 It had long pro- 
tected the Celts against the aggressions of the kings of Wessex. 

C. Hence, Of dangers feared : To caution , warn, 
clc. against. 

168a I Imydkn Aledtrl , Ep. to Whigs, To preserve you against 
Monarchy. 1710 Addison Tatter No. 340 Pit Pills which 
Us he told the Country People) were very good against an 
Earthquake. 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan s Life 11 . vii. 9 
On his guard against the sins which beset literary men. 
1833 Trknch Proverbs 113 A proverb which warns against 
a bud book. Mod. Railway Notice. — 'Passengers are 
Liuitioned against crossing tfie line.' Omnibus Notice. — 
'The Public are cautioned against pickpockets.' 

V. Of mutual opposition or relation. 

Prom the idea of bartering one thing against an* 
other, i. e. offering them on opposite aides, comes, 
14 . In exchange for, in return for ; as an cquiva- 
lent or set-off for; in lieu of, instead of. Now 
only lit . ; formerly alsoyfy. 

tao£ Layamon 8837 Agents uuel ich wulle don god. najo 
Hah Me id. 7 A^oines an likinge hubben twa of fninchunges. 

< 1300 K. A tis. 6094 The kynges loosen ten ageynn on. c 1450 
Myhc 55 Kuere do g«xle a-^eynes euelc. 1934 tr. More's 
On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1306/a That agaynste his great 
loue we he not found? viikyndc. 1833 Hr. Maktinkau 
Berkeley 1. iv. 74 When men used to exchange wheat against 
bullocks. 

16 . In the opposite scale ; on the other side ; as 
a counter-balance to. 

1931 Ki.yot Governor 111. xxviii. (1557^ 31a Beinge exactly 
wjiyed the one agnynst the other. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 
1. ii. 10a l,et there be wnid Your Ladies loue against some 
other Maid. 170a Wollaston Retig. Nat. ii. 36 A little pnin 
will weigh against a great deal of pleasure. 1840 Glass- 
voHD Rku. Queen Mary, Then weigh against a grain of sand 
the glories of a throne. 

b. Hence, to set off against \ to place an item in 
an account on the opposite side to a previous entry, 
so as to cancel or diminish the latter ; also fig. 

1844 Disraeli Coning thy ix. vl 337 An adequate set off 
against the odium that attached to their opinion*. 1849 
M Af'AOLAY Hist. Eng. xvili. Against the fall of Mons might 
a ell be xet off the taking of Atnlone. 

1 16 . Jig. In comparison with ; in contrast to. Ohs. 
1 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xxv. 68 Jesu . . At that may with 
e;cti *c, Havcth no suetnesse ajeynes the. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
6877 Hir paroch prest nyx but a beest Ayens me and my 
companyc. 14B1 Caxton Myrronr u. xiiL 96 We be so lytU 


ayunst them. Marvell Rehears. Tramp. (1675) II. 

I3i You distinguish the elder times against these. 

Vi. Of time. 

+ 17 . Drawing towards, near the beginning of, 
close to. Ohs. 

rfe£sa Sir Jtevis 1971 On a dal, agenes the eue. c 1385 
ChAuckr Leg. G. Wont. 1356 The white swan A gens his detn 
be«gynnyth for to synge. 1x440 Mode A rth. 103 Agaynste 
day lie idle on slope. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/3 The 
Sobdxy ageynst euen ther came a grate multytude of Andes. 
> 9*9 I/O. Berners Froissart I. xviiL 90 And whan it was 
ageynst nyght, they came to the ryuer of Tyne. 1634 Ma- 
lory s A rthur 1. cx. aoo It happened him, against a night, to 
come to a fair court lage. 

1 i. esp. with some idea of preparation : In view 
of; in anticipation of, iu preparation for, in time for. 

rsjfo St. Jerome's 15 Tokens (1878) 99 pat God wil Ajelns 
domes* UL c 1409 Seven Sages 1488 How scho myght ogayens 
nyght Fonden a tale al newe. 1977-87 Harrison Eng. 1. it. 
v. 1 1877) i9i This furniture is (o be provided against his in- 
stallation. 1841 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Si. v. xviiL 431 The 
moist dropping of stone walls against rainy weather. 1899 
Burton Diary ( iBa8) IV. 349 To shorten the business against 
Thursday. 1897 Locke Zr/V. (17081 194 Some additions to 
edition. 1741 Ru:u hmmon Pamela 
order any new clothes against my 
in Wks. 187a 1I.4«< Ha***— - te — 
inst the Assizes at Bedford. 


my liook against the next edition. 1741 1 

<1534)1. 131 If I chose to order any new , 

marriage. 179* Wesley in Wks. 187a 11 . 4.15 Having a Ser. 
mon to write against the Asdics at Bedford. 163a Ht. 
Martinkau Each 4 Alt i. 14 Go to Covent Garden, to see the 
people dressing it up against sunrise. 1875 Kmermon Lett. 4 
Sac. Aims viii. 104 When the Queen of Sheba came to visit 
Solomon, he had built, against her arrival { a palace. Mod. 
He has a few pounds put by against a • rainy day.* 

B. conj. orconj. adv. In reference to time, Against 
frep. 18 is also used relatively (explainable by 
ellipsis as, Against (the time) at which or that I 
come, Against 1 come). Hy the time that, before. 
Either of simple futurity, or futurity and contin- 
gency. fa. with relative. Oos. 

1393 Lanul. /’. Pi. C. xxii. 319 Aieynst \mt hi greynex . . 
* lo growe, Ordeyne )>o an hous, peers 1 to herberghen 


in thi comes. 


b. simply, arch or dial. 

11300 in Wright's Lyric P. iv. 33 His hap he deth ful harde 
on hete, a^eym he lioweth heunc. 1577 St. Aug. Manuell 
31 Thou prepares! a table divendy furnished against I come. 
1800 Shaks. Kami. 1. 1. 158 Kuer 'gainst that Season comes. 
161s Biiili: a Kings xvi. n Vriiah tTie Priest made it, against 
[Wyi.lif, Covkrd. til] king Ahox came from 1 Janiascus. 1889 
Sxi.dkn Table 704611847)5 Prepare a Child against he comes 
to be a Man. 1749 Fim.ding Tom Jones 1. 111.(1840) 3 To pro- 
vide it pap . . against it waked. <? 1797 H. Walpole George J I 
(1B47) II. lii. 79 In getting the Bill ready against it was neces- 
sary. 1837 IJickens Ptdnv. (1847) 333/1 Throw on another 
log of wood against father comes home. 1848 Thackeray 
Pan. Fair liv. 1 1866 • 454 The publican shutting his shutters 
in the sunshine, against service commenced. 

O. culv. rare. = Aoain adv. 

c 1480 Rob. the Dmylll To the chirche . . and home ayenst. 
D. in comb, rare as a variant of Aoain : as agaiiuit- 
saying, against-standing. 

0x964 Bfcon Christ 4 Antichr. (1844) 5x0 Without any 
resistance or against -saying, r 1440 Gesta Rom. 9 He shula 
lcsc his life, with oute ony ayenst-stondyng. 
t Agai n-Btand, V. Obs. [Again- 1.] trans. 
and intr. To stand against, withstand, resist. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 53 ongunnun Sa farisei him 
n htandan [v.r. onxean, Ltndi\f. wid-stonda, Hatton 
agon stan den]. 1005 Layamon 369a /Fine .. )w wulle 
a^en-stonde \ later text wid-stonde]. 1319 E. E. Psalter 
11843) Ixxv. 8 Wha to h* Ogaine-stand saT. 1380 Wyclif 
Matt. v. 39 Y say to 30U, to nat a^ein-stonde yuel r 1400 
A pot. for Loll. 77 hi* not a^enstonding, J»ei han fotmden a 
new ordinauncc. c 1449 Prcock Repr. 479 As J annex and 
Mainbres a^enstoden Nfoyses so these a^enstonden treuthe. 
* 5 J“ Grimai.dk Tally's Office in. 133 He f«med to foluw 
profit ; but that was none where lionc.stye againstode it. 
1993 87 Foxk A. 4 M. 1 . 459/1 To againstond thine Knemies. 
t Agai'n-stauider . Obs. One who withstands; 
a resistor, an adversary. 

c 1400 A Pol. for Loll. 18 Vnri}twisnes in the cause, enuy 
of avm stondcr. 

t Agai n-standixig, vbl. sb. Obs. Resisting, 
resistance. 


1340 Ham polk Pr. Cause. 7969 With-outen any ogayne- 
standyng, Or any letting of any.thyng. 1993-87 Foxe A. 4 
Al. 1 . 456/1 Thou biddest sufferen both wrongs and strokes 
withouten again .standing. 

t Agai n-turn, v. Obs. [Aoain- ?.] To turn 
back, return. 

13x9 E. E. Psalter (sS^ lxxvii. 39 Gaand and noght ogain- 
tornand. 138a Wyclif 6V«.xiv. 17 After tliat he was ajen- 
turned fro tne sluw^tir. 

t Agai'Xiward, culv. Obs. Forms: see Again. 
[f. Again adv. 4- -ward. Cf. outward, backward. 
Used in most of the senses of Again, of which it 
is to be viewed os a more distinctly adverbial form.] 

1 . In the opposite direction ; hence , backward, 
away back, back again. 

1009 Layamon 37083 A^einward heo bujen Jm. c tip Halt ' 
Aleid. 43 Ne con ha neauer ifinden no wet a^ainward. e two 
R. Hrunnk Medit. 1046 Oftyn a^enward Marye gan loke. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of Laws T. 343 Sayl« Out of Surrye 
agaynward to Ytaille. 1470 Haroino Ohtvn. cix, Aa they 
onto theyr shyppes agaynward© flesyfc. 1834 At alary s 
Arthur (1816) II. 13$ He looked still Upon his horse till he 
saw you come in againward. 

2. In return, in reply, back. 

1330 K. Brunne Chrtm, 183 With slenges and magneles |>ei 
Vast to Kyng Richard, Our Cristen bi parcelles Wasted 
ageyn word, c 1440 Generydet 4493 Of hu loue ayenwoids I 
am sure. 1 1900 More in Ellis Orig. Lett . 1. 73 1 . 003 The 


Lett res agaynward devised and sent by my lord Admiral! 
to her. 

3 . Over again ; once more. 

c 1380 Sir fermmb. 1431 Bote ich him ajeward gete may. 
Ibh <63306 He bote • cuery man ! to ossaut ajewaid come. 
14x3 Lvnc. Iflgr. Sonde v, xiv. <1859) 8x Thou shall eftsones 
recsyiie thy body, and bon to hym ayeneward couloined, 
1941 R. Copland Gnydtm's Quest. Cyntrg., Agaynwarde they 
ramyfye in to two partyes. 

4 . Conversely ; wee versd. 

X340 Ayenb. 40 Of man of he wordle to wyfman ofraligioun, 
o^er ajitanwarde of wyfman of he wordle to man ofraligioun. 
<*1400 A pol for Loti. 1 a Ilk eyuning to be deh le an heratik ; 
as ajen ward a heratik is he hat syniilh to he d+ 1489 
Caxton Treviso’s Higden (1507) 3 In some place I must 
chaunge the ordre of wordes and settc actyf for possif and 
agaynwarde. S979 Spknsbr Sheph. Kal xxxvii, When the 
Sun is in the signes septentrionale, their shadowes be toward 
the parts of the signes meridionals, and so againward. 

6. Contrariwise; on the contraiy; on the other 
hand. 


1340 Hampole Pr. Cruse. 8053 Bot |e dompned bod^nie 
ogayn-word Salle in helle fele payns strong and hard, c 1449 
1 'kcock Repr. 371 Where A^enward, if all this same retell 
schulde come into the hondis of grate Lord is or of Knyjtis, 
it schulde not be so weel spend. 1934 More Ctmtf. agst. 
Tribal. 11. Wks. 1557, X166/1 An occasion of meryte too, 
whiche the wealthye monne hath not agayneward. 

It Agalactia (ttgilw-ktia). Med. [mod. L. a. 
Gr. uynAasria ; see Aoalaxy.]^ Aualaxy. 

1706 Phillips, Agalactia, Want of milk to give suck with. 
>874 Jijl. Howe Sex 4 Educ. 33 Dr. Clarke sees disease 
chiefly in American women . . In them sure ateknia , aga- 
lactia, amazia. 1S79 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

▲galMtoU* (wgalwktos), a. Med. [f. Gr. 
dyaKtutr-ot (f. u not 4 ydAoxr- milk) + -oua.] Hav- 
ing no milk to suckle with. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agaltxy (re gfilreksi). Med. [f. mod. L. aga- 
laxta (also agalactia) a. Gr. d’yaKa^ia — dyakaKria, 
f. dyb\anr-os : see prcc .1 A want or deficiency of 
milk in a mother alter childbirth. 


>rcssion 

pro 

ireek 


1731 Bailey, vol. II, Agnla'xy, want of milk to give suck 
with. 179s in Johnson n. u. 1884 R. F. Burton Da home 
II. 343 Milk is not used, and animal* seam to labour under 
a natural agalaxy. 

t AgaTLooh. Obs. [ad. L. agallochum, ad. Gr. 
dyaKAuxov an adaptation of an orieutal name ; 
used also in the L. form, and in various corruptions 
of it, as again ns , agaloch, etc.] 'The fragrant 
resinous heart-wood of A anil aria ; also called 
agila-wood, aloes- wood, amt eagle-wood.* Linriley 
Treas. fiot. 1866. 

*833 T. N[kwton| tr. Lrmnies Tonchst. Complex. 20a 
Agalocus commonly called Lignum Aloes. 1708 Mottkuk 
Rabelais iv. i, Aromatic Agaloch (you call it Lignum Aloes). 
1731 Bailey, Axullathuui , Wood-aloe*. 1793 Chamukhs 
Lycl. Sup/, k. v., The agallochum is of a bluish purple colour. 

A-gallop (agte lap), adv. prop. phr. [A prep . t 
+ Gallop v. Lf . afloat, a-swim , etc.] At a gallop. 
1B58 Morris Trvo Roses 223 Rode a-gallop past the hall. 

|| Aga'Ima. Obs. [Gr. dy wApa (pi. dydApara) 
an honour, oninment, statue, picture. Found in 
Diets., but never used in Eng.] 

1701 Bailey, Agalma, the Image or Impression of a Seal, 
also a Toy. 1809 T omi.ins Law Diet., Agalma, the impncssii 
or image of anything on a seal. Chart. Edg. Reg. p 
Westmonast. Eccl. anno 698 [That is to say it is a Gre 
word used in a Latin charter of the 7th c.] 

Agalanatolite (reg&lmartdlait). Min. [mod. 
f. Gr. dyaKfsa, - tiros , statue, image + MBos stone.] 
A name applied to various soft minerals, capable 
of being easily carved ; properly the 'Figure-stone 1 
or Pagodite, in which figures arc cut by the Chinese. 

183a U. K. S. Nat. Philos. II. 98 Pyrometric pieces formed 
of Chinese agalmatolitc. 1897 Birch Anc. Pottery 118581 I. 
97 The substance chiefly employed (to glaze] was agalma- 
tolite or stcaschiht. >879 Uke Diet. Arts s.v., The true 
asalmatolite is a hydrous silicate of alumina and potash, 
closely allied to pimte. 

AffftUUb (se g&md). Zool. [ad. native Caribbean 
name.] A genus of lizards, giving its name to one 
of the families ot the Saurian Reptiles ; popularly 
applied to one species in the British West Indies. 

18x7 lilackw. Mag. 1 . 187 The second order comprehends 
crocodiles . . agamas, rU'IIio*, chameleons. *833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 192 In the form of their heads and teeth the agamas 
resemble the common lizards, but differ in the imbricated 
scales which cover their tails. 

I! AgtniB (re gamf), sb. pi, Bot. [pi. of L. 
agam-us (ad. Gr. dyap-os unmarried) sc. planter.] 
A name formerly given to Cryptogams, under the 
idea that they weie destitute ol sexual organs. (In 
Craig 1847.) 

Affambo, obs. form of Akimbo. 
f AgtTIL8, *dv. Obs. prop, phr . [A prepX + 
Gamk.1 In game, in sport. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylut 111. 59^1 ? but •B*"® I 
wold go. — Comp/. Mars 133 1 ake hit not a-game. 
Agmmi (re g&mi). Ornith. [a. Fr. agamy (Hair&re 
174T), a. native name in Guiana.] The Trumpeter, 
a bird somewhat allied to the Crane, inhabiting 


tropical America. 

a 1833 Broderif in Penny Cycl. 1 . 194 One of these Agamis. 
a young bird, found its way into a farm-yard in Surrey, and 
associated with the poultry. 
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Aglttifta (Ig^mian), a. and sb. [f. Aoaw-a 4 
-Ian, after Fr. agawien Cuv.] Name given to a 
sub-family of the iguanians ^including the genus 
Agama). 

i^U Penny Cycl. I. 193/1 The aguaiaai . . want these ad- 
ditional or palatic teeth. 

AgamiO (ftgarmik), a. Biol. [f. Gr.dya^at 
unmarried (see Aoahoi a) -1- -ic.J Characterized by 
the absence of sexual action ; in Bot. obs. tor 
Ckyptooamic. 

i8fto tr. Humboldt, Wen* 0/ AW, 301 Urge ebueo of in- 
mcu . . subsist on agamic plants, 1839 Carfknter A aim. 
i'kysioL ft 747 Drones are always developed from agamic or 
unfertilized eggs. zgj7 Huxlky Ana/. I rev. An. iL 96 These 
present various modes of agamic multiplication by fission. 

AggmiOftUy (agremikili), adv. Biol. [f. prec. 
4 -al 4-IjY 3 ®: see -icai..J In an agamic manner; 
without sexual interposition. 

1877 Huxlky A mat. /nr. An. iv. 006 Gyrodactylu* multi- 
plies agamicalty by the development of a young Trematode 
within the body, os a sort of internal bud. 
t A'gUnilt. Obs. [f. Gr. dyap-o 1 unmarried 
(see Aoahouh) + -iht.] A professed celibate ; one 
who oppo-es the institution of matrimony. 

1363 87 Foxk A. ft- M. 1768 (R.) To exhort in like nianer 
these ngamistes and wilfull rejecters of matrimony, iftaft 
Hi oijnt Glossogr., Agamist, he thutis unmnrryed. I Not in I.] 

▲gaanograesig (u.‘g5lm<>,d3e m*is). Biol. [f. 
Gr. ayuMt-'i unmarried + yivsai* generation, birth.] 
The production of offspring otherwise than by 
the union of parents of distinct sexes (ns by the 
simple division of a pre-existent living being, or 
the formation of buds, which become at length 
independent living beings) ; asexual reproduction. 

1864 H. Si'KNCRR lllust. Ppvgr. 370 Species which, multi- 
plying hy agamogenesis, can people a whole shore from a 
single germ. 1877 Huxi.ky A mat. Inv. An. lntrod. 08 In 
ninny of the^ lower forms of life agamogenesis is the common 
ami predominant mode of reproduction. 

Agamogenetic (a.:ganui|il3enetik), a. Biol. 
[f. Gr. dyapo-s unmarried 4 yevrjr-os produced 4 
-i<\] Of or belonging to agamogenesis ; generat- 
iug or generated without sexual union. 

1870 Huxlky Lay Sr rut., Addr. 4 Rev. xiii. 3*3 We have 
demonstrated, in agamogenetic phenomena, that inevitable 
recurrence to the original type. 1877 — Anal. Inv. An. 
Ini rod. 26 There is an invei sc relation between agamogenetic 
and gumogcnetic reproduction. 

Agamogonetioally (a*gdtTU 7 ,d^enetikali), 
adv. Biol. [f. prec. + -At. + -i,y* : see -icai..] In 
an agamogenetic manner ; hy asexual reproduction. 

1877 Huxlky Anat. Inv. An. vii. 385 The larvae of a 
Dipterous insect . . multiply agamogenctically in the autumn, 
winter, and spring. 

Agamoid (argamoid), a. Zool. [f. Aoama + 
-»»ii).] Resembling, or having the form of an 
Agama ; as ‘one of the agamoid lizards. 1 
Agamous (cegamos), a. [f. L. agam-us a. Gr. 
dyap-os unmarried (f. d priv. + ydpos marriage) 4 
-oiTH.] lit. Unmarried : hence Biol. Having no 
(distinguishable) sexual organs ; asexual. In Bot. 
cryptogamous is now more commonly used. 

1847 in Craig. 1858 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395 Agamous, 
destitute of sexes. 1876 Hknf.dfn A nint. Paras. 196 The 
agamous age undergoes a true moulting, the sexual age a 
metamorphosis. 

Agamy (aeg&mi). [ad. Gr. dyapia celibacy, f. 
ayafws : see Agamous.] Absence or non-recognition 
of the marriage relation. 

1798 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXI. 49a Plato’s system 
of agamy. 1801 — in Month. Mag. XII. 578 The theory of 
agamy or of exempting matrimony from the notice of the 
magistrate. 

Agan, obs. f. Agone pa. pple . ; and of Owe v. 
▲ganglionic (&g« : ggliip*nik), a. Phys. [f. A- 
pref. 14 4 Ganglionic.] Not characterized by 4 
ganglia. 

1838 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. II. 946/b Each nerve . . 
is formed of one set of fibres from the gangliated part, and 
one from the aganglionic or motor column. 


II Aganippe. A fountain on Mount Helicon, 
acred to the Muses and giving poetic inspiration ; 
lence Jig. poetic power or metnod. 

1630-96 L(fe qf Ant. h fVoodfz 8481 36 Such towering ebul- 
lions do not exuberate in my aganippa. 

Agape ( 4 e*' l 'p)» adv. prop. phr, [A prep. 1 of 
state 4 Gape, j On the gape ; with open mouth of 
expectation or wonder : hence Jig. in on attitude 
or state of wondering exi 


ience Jig. 
ctation. 


1867 Milton P. L. v. 357 Their rich retinue . . Dazzles the 
crowd, and seta them all agape. 1786 Tucker Li. qf Nat. 
II. 73 When the moon interposes between us and the sun so 
ns to cover his whole body, it sets every eye agape, a 1845 
Hoon T. oj Trumfet xxxvii, At a door ajar, or a window 
agape. 1848 Mariotti Italy Pref. aa Wild with excitement; 
agape with breathless expectation. 1855 Trmnyson Maud 
x. ii, A rabbit mouth that is ever agape. 

|| AgaM (te'g&pO- H. -oi, rarely agapes. 

[Gr. 070*1? brotherly love.] A * love-feast ’ held by 
the early Christiana in connexion with the Lord's 
Supper. 

1898 in Phillips, sy ay Chambers Cycl. tv H In the primitive 
days the Agapes were held without scandal or offence. >837 
W.ft M. Howrrr Rur. Life (186a) vl y. 449 The Ap^ii, or 


love-feasts of the early Christians. 1890 Mas. Jameson Sacr. 
4 Leg. Art 136 Agapw or love-feasts. 

t A*gap#t Obs. [ad. Gr. u 70*177-01, loved.] 1 A 
lover of the tair sex ; a man of pleasure,* Ash. 

1738 Bailey 1F0I .tAgnpet, a whoremaster ; one that hunts 
after women. 

Agaphita (wglfoit). Min. [named by Fischer, 
1810, alter Agaphi, a naturalist who visit d the 
regions of Persia where the turquoise is found. 
(Hana.)l A variety of turquoise. 

1837 •» Dana Min. 581 Agaphiic or cunchoidal Turquoise). 
Agar, obs. form of Eager sb., tidal bore. 
Agaric (x’g&rik, agre rik), sb. and a. [ad. I* 
agaric-urn the tree fungus used lor tinder, touch- 
wood, ad. Gr. dyaput-»v isaid hy Dioscoridcs to 
be named from Agaria a place in Sarmatia). Hence 
mod. L. Agaricus given by Dillenius, and adopted 
by Linnwus, for a genus of fungi. Shelley accents 
aga ric, Tennyson agaric .] 

A sb. 

1 . Herb, and Pharm. A name given to various 
corky species of Pb/yforus, a genus of fungi grow- 
ing upon trees : of which P. officinalis, chiefly lound 
on the Larch, the * Female Agarick 1 of old writers, 
was renowned as a cathartic, and with P. fomen - 
tarsus, and igniarius, 4 Male Agarick 1 used as a 
styptic, as tinder, and in dyeing. Obs. or arch. 

1333 Ei.yot Caste l of Hetth 1154*) 79 One dramme of 
Agar) ke and halfe a dramme of fine Reubarbe. 1331 Turner 
Herbal 11. 29 l.arche t re . . giueth also . . y famus medicine 
called Agarick . . whereof dome make (under both in Eng- 
land and Germany for (heir gunner 1637 Phys. Diet., 
Agaric . . purge th phlegm, and opens obstructions in the 
Liver. 1738 Cent lent. Mag. XXVI. 35a The agaric sent 
from France, and applied as a styptic after amputations. 
1838 Tout) Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1. aay/r Agaric and sponge 
entangled the blood and retained a coagulunt on the spot. 

2 . not. A mushroom ; properly one of the Lin- 
mean genus Agaricus. 

1777 Light foot Ft. Scot. (1788) II. roai Little Champlgn- 
ion or Fairy Agaric: In dry pastures and frequently in 
those green circles of grass called Fairy Rings. s8ao Smkl- 
ley Sens. Plant in. 6a And agarics and fungi, with mildew 
and mould. 1839 Tennyson Gareth 728 As one That smells 
a foul -flesh’d agaric in the holt. s88a Colkman IVoodl. 
Heaths, etc. 3a Hie Fly Agaric . . is a very handsome fun- 
gus, hnving a bright red upper surface. 

3 . « Agaric Mineral : ace 4. 

1787 Chambers Cycl., Agaric is also a denomination given 
to an earthy concretion, of the colour and consistence of 
coagulated milk. 

4 . Comb, agario-gnat, a name given by Kirby 
and Spence to a genus of insect* (Afyrctophi/a) ; 
agaric-mineral, a light, spongy variety of car- 
bonate of lime, called also Rock-milk, allied to 
stalactites, and deposited by calcareous springs 
and in caverns. 

i8a8 Kirby & Spence F.ntomol. II. xvi. 7 From the antenna 
in his figure, it should seem a species of agaric-gnat. 1837 80 
Dana Mineral. 680 Agaric Mineral . . Rock-milk ia a very 
soft, white materia], breaking easily in the fingers. 

B. aitj. [The sh. used alt rib .] Of or pertaining 
to agarics ; fungoid. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agaric Acid, an acid obtained from 
Polyporm officinalis by extracting with ethers. 1879 G. 
Macdonald P. Faber 1. x. 117 The efflorescent crusts and 
agaric tumours upon the dry bones of theology. 

Ag&rioiform lagarrisi-, rcgari sif/jjm), a. Bot . 
\fX,.agaric-tts Agaric + -form.] Mushroom-shaped. 

1868 Wriuht Ocean World i\g Ctrloptychium . . the upper 
part expanded, agariciform concave. 

▲gariooid (igwrikoid), a. Bot. [f. Agaric 4 
-oid.J Of the nature of an agaric, mushroom-like. 

1874 M. C. Cooke Fungi 8 This mycelium gives rise to the 
stem and cap of an agancoid fungus. 

Affased, a. Obs . : see Agazed. 
tigft'ip, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 1 4 Gasp.] 
To gasp (for life). 

13M Skelton Magnif. 271 Galba, whom his galantys garde 
for agaspe. 

Ann (igasp), adv. pro p. p/tr. [A prep A 11 
4 Gasi’.J In a gasping condition ; gasping, eager. 
1800 Coleridge Own Times II. 395 Formerly sgosp for 
reform, he now raves against all reformation. 

t Affft'rf, agha st, V. Obs. Forms : 2-3 agest, 
3 6 ogost(e, b (occas.) aghast. Pa. t . ogast(e. 
Pa. pple. agaat, -ed. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 4 gast-en, 
OE. gfst-an to frighten, alarm ; see Cast, and cf. 
A-gazed. The only part now in use is the pa. pple. 

T t, erroneously written Aghast.] 

To affright, frighten, terrify. 
isos La yam. 645s pat folc hit agaste ! tunes hit aweste. 
c 1130 Ancren Rtwle sxs pe ateliche deouel schal }et agesten 
ham mid his grimme grenntinge. r 1380 Sir Ferumo. 3410 
pe Sara^yns pay habbep sore agaste. c 138ft Chaucer Leg. 
G. Worn, till what may it be That me agasteth in myn 
slep. ifti3 Douglas ASnets iv. vi. 146 His feirfull ymage douh 
ma.agssL 1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis il (Arb.) 66, I. . was 
with no weapon agaated. 1396 Spkmsbe f\ Q. l ia. si Or 
other griesly thing, that him aghast. 

2. reft . 

c sjsg E. E. Poems (i66a> 6s Cristofre him sore agaste To 
ad rancho, so heuy pat child was. 

3 . intr. To take fright or alarm. 

sjeo St. B r an d , ss 80 that Brendan agaste sore, and him 


Agaat, a.: see A< hast. 

t Agl'fttgd, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. 4 *m] 
Frightened, terrified ; fuller form of AgHant ppl. a. 
1 138s Wyclif Luke xxiv, 37 MS. O. a 14S0) Thei troublid 
and agAsted gessiden hem for to se a spirit |r. r. agest). 
1379 Tombon Calvin's Semi , on Tim. 737/1 Nothing agasted 
at it. Ibid. 609/1 1 he torments woulde make vs agasted 
\printett agaahed). 1383 Stanyhurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.1 59 
Then shiuering moothers throgh court doo wander agasted. 

t Aga iting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Auaht v. t -ihu *.] 
Frightening, terrifying, alarming. 

167a K. Taylor Crviuweti To the agastlng of Cromwell 
who suspected an AMwasinate. 

r t Agu riiag,///. a. Obs. [f. Agabt v. 4-raa2.] 
That tt-rrilies or alatms. 


1993 Nashl Christs V tares 90/1 It woulde breede in vs 
such an agasting terror. 

t Aga vtuent. Obs. [f. An art v. 4 -mrkt. An 
early instance ol the addition of - mail to a native 
word.] Aflrightment, fright, alarm. 

1994 Nabhk Terr. Night F y b, This terror and agustmem. 

▲gastrie (figie stiik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. d priv. 4 

yaon)p, yaarp-ut belly 4 -if.] Having no distinct 
alimentary canal. 

1838 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 43/1 Such nulmograda 
as . . were formerly supposed to be agastric. 1887 J. Houa 
Microtc. 11. il 371 In . . agastric lnfusoriu only solid alimen- 
tary particles are taken us food. 

Affttft (a g€t), sb. Forms: 6-7 agath, agget, 
agot, b-8 agat, 7 agett. aggott, (nagget), 8 aggat, 
aggot, 7- agate, [a. K the. Fr .agat he, ad. It. Agatha, 
dgata, f. L. achates (a. Gr. dycrr/O, whence earlier 
It. acate, acathe , and Eng. Achate, also in use.] 

1 . A precious stone ; a name applied to the semi- 
pellucid variegated chalcedonies, with the colours 
disposed in parallel strijiCM or bands, or blended in 
clouds, and often with curious markings due to the 
infiltration of other minimis : from thc.se variations 


in appearance, lapidaries distinguish manyx aricties, 
as moss agate, ribbon agate, eye agate, fortification 
agate, z< ned or banded agate, variegated agate, 
brecciated agate, etc. 

1370 B. Goods Pop. Kingd. iv. f 18801 39 b, Jaspers, Chryso- 
lytes and Agats doe appere. i6ai Lady A. Drury in Bury 
fails 118901 166 To my sister Gnwdie, my agett mid pearfe 
chains. 1818 Sir T. Hrownk Pseud, hp. t8i Many fair 
rooms payed with Agath. 1716 8 Lady M. w. Montaoi.k 
Lett. I. xiv. 49 A large collection of agates . . of an uncom- 
mon ri/e. 1789 Burnky Hist. Music ed. at IV. v. 181 Tile 
them with gold and pave them with aggot k. 1883 Living- 
stone Zambesi xii. 261 The ground is strewn with agates 
for a number of miiw above the falls. 

1 2 . fig. A very diminutive pereon, in allusion to 
small figures cut in agates for seals. Obs. 

1397 Shake, s Hen. Il’, 1. ii. 19, I was neuer tnann'd with 
an Agot till now. 1399 — Much Ado in. L 6s If tall, a 
launce ill-headed : If Tow, an agot very vildlie cut. 

3 . An instrument used by gold-wire-drnwers, 
having an agate fixed in it for burnishing. Cf. A 
glaziers diammd. 

1731 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The gold wire drawers burnish 
their gold with an Agat ; whence the instrument, made use 
of on that occasion, is also called an Agat. 

4 . Typog. The American name of the type called 
in F.ngland ruby . 

» 87 i> ingwalt Eneyci. Print. 94 Agate, the American 
name for a size of type between Nonpareil and Pearl, ana of 
which there are about fourteen lines to an inch. 

6. Sometimes erroneously confused withgagates, jet. 
1661 Lovell Hist. Min. 53 Of Sulphurs, Agath, Gagatea 
It’s . . of a black, stony earth, full otbitumen. 

6. Comb, and A/D ib. agate- jasper, a jasper veined 
or clouded with agate or chalcedony ; agate-onyx 
(see quot.) ; agate-ring, one made of, or set with, 
an agate ; agate-shell, a collector's name for the 
tropical genus of land-shells, Achatina. Also agate 
cup, hole, mill, stone, trade, work, etc. ; agate eyes ; 
agate-bearing, -forming, - handle{d), etc. 

1747 Dingley Gems in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 905 The Agat- 
Onyx, of two or more Strata of white, either opaque or trans- 
parent. >•74 WssTRorp Prec. Stones 46 elga/e-onyx, a 
variety of onyx in which the upper layer is opaque and 
white, the lower transparent, and either colourless or a pale 
yellow. This is the material most frequently employed for 
modern carving, and is often termed the German onyx. 
ij996 Shake, i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 78 This . . Not -piled, Agat 
nng, Puke stocking, Caddice garter, Smooth tongue, Spanish 
pouch. 1834 Unton inventories u, I give and bequeath . . 
my nagget cup. 1883 Tyndall Heat L 30 The wires should 
be drawn through agate holes. 187a Use Diet. Arts 1 . 39 
It is in the Idar valley, that most of the agate-mills are situ- 
ated. 139s Shake. Rom. 4 Jut. 1. iv. 35 In shape no bigger 
then Agat-stone, on the fore-finger or an Alderman. 1878 
Gita Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ii. 16 Deepest agate eyes. 1873 
Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 39 The igneous origin of the agate-bearing 
melaphyres. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 145 fa An Aggat- 
Handle Knife. 


Agate (ig?>*t), adv. orig. phr. on gate, a gate. 
[A prep . 1 of state 4 Gate sb.* way, path.] On the 
way, 00 the road ; hence, a-going, in motion. 
(Properly a northern word.) 

1884 /uteri. Youth in HazL Dods/ey II. 95 Go to it then 
hardily, and let us be agate. 1387 Holinshkd Scott. Chron. 
(1806) I. 418 Some of tne mills yet were now at low water 
set on gate, by reason the streams were so hugelie aug- 
mented. 1874 Ray N. Countrey fVds. s.v., Agate , just eo- 
ing,as low agate . 1848c BrowtM fane Eyre (1 857)344 "a 
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fear'd you have dome ill plane agate. 1M3 Mas. Gaskell 
Sylvias L. Lbj And i’ cursed old prcugnu'i agate again, 
f JL'gflriMf, ppl- a. Obi. tan" *. [f. Agate si. 
+ -v> J Marked like an agate. 

1669 Kav Flora 47 Leaves (petals of the tulip) which* 
warmed by the sun . . change into divers glorious colour* 
variously mixed, edged, striped, agotrd, marbled. 
Agates. Sc. variant of Aim Aran adv .everywhere, 
t Afft'taWhrd, wb. Obs. north, [f. A oat* 
miv. + -WAito.] On the road. 

1*47 • A. Kvrk Diurnal (Surt. Soc.) I rid with Robert 
Eyre — and agate ward homeward v 
t Aga-tbared* pa. pplt. Obs. rare - 1 . [?pa. 
pple. of another vl>., not otherwise fount! ; or more 
probably ft»r i-gatt lured, OK. gc-gadcrod: see A 
fat title.] Gathered, assembled. 

1393 Comp/. Ploughm, in Pot. Songs Rolls. Ser. 1 . 844 With 
the Griffon roracn foulcs fete, Raumi, Mokes. Crowes, and 
Pie, Gray fimlcs, agadred wele. 

Anthina tK'gfthix'in). rare. [f. Gr. uyob-ot 
good + -iHvt ; cf. optimism.] The doctrine that all 
things tend towards ultimate good, as distinguished 
from optimism which holds that all things ate now 
for the best. 

■flee Kdin. Ret*. L. 309 Wilful evil, to the degree implied 
in the distinction proposed between Agathism and Opti- 
mism, is inconsistent with our apprehension of his [Le. Goa's] 
nature. 

Aggthist (se a gftH*0- rare. [f. as prec. + •i*T: cf. 
optimist . 1 One who holds the doctrine of agathism. 

1830 Eiiin. Rev. L. 994 'l’he existence of evil compels Dr. 
Miller to substitute the moderate title of ‘ Agathist ’ for that 
of ‘ Optimist.* 1(41 Hon. Smiiii Moneyed .Man III. x. 984 
Advancing years have already made me an Agathist, a be- 
liever that every thing is for ultimate good. 
JLgathodemon (ovgaKd/ nun), (a. Gr. dyrfo- 
baiyaiv, f. hyoBu-t good + Boipw a spirit.} A good 
divinity or genius. 

ilgi Lanuob Poricl 4 Asp. Wits. 1846 II. 376 Breaking off 
now and then a none from a conqueror, and u wing from an 
agathodemon. 1*79 M. Conway Demonot. I. in. ix. 30a The 
Japanese are careful to distinguish this serpent from a 
dragon, with them an agathodemon. 

Agathodftxnomc ( Wigij^td/mp nik\ a. [f. prec. 
+ -it .} Of or belonging to an agathodemon. 

*•79 M. Conwav DemonoLX. in. vii. 364 The harmless ser- 
pents of Germany were universally invested with agatho- 
demonic functions. 

▲•nthoka kolo*gio«I f a. nonce-iod. [f. Gr. 
dyado-r good 4 - xaxo-r bad 4- -logical. J Composed 
of good and evil. 

a 1843 Southey Doctor 1. lili. (1862) 120 Fee- indeed upon 
the agathokakological globe there are opposite qualities al- 
ways to be found. 

A mthopoU-tio, a. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. dya$o- 
voi-os doing good, beneficent ; cf. Gr. «6roi?ri«4g.] 
A proposed technical epithet for, Intended to do 
good, of beneficent tendency. 


1*38 Howrinc Bent ham's Mor. 4 Legist, will, f 54. 131 
All these trusts might be comprised under some such general 
name as that of agstho-poietic [printed -poicuttc] trusts. 

Agatifsroni (flegfitiforue), a. [£. Aqati si. + 
-(i)fkhouh producing!] Producing, or rich in, agates. 
*®47 in Craiu 

Agatifom (&g**tt(Jfim, arg&tif/um), a. [f. 
Agatk sb. 4 - -(i)form.] Having the form or ap- 
pearance of an agmte. 

iB8a Acad. 10 June 4 ac/i When the acid solution within 
an agntiform deposit bursts through the bonds of silica. 

Agatine (Kgdtiin, -in), a. [f. Agate sb. + -iff*.] 
1 Having the api>carance of agate ; of the nature of 
agate.’ Craig 1847 . 

AgfttiM iwgkuiz), cr. [f. Agate sb. + •is*.] To 
convert into agate; to five the appearance of agate 
to. (Chiefly, if not exclusively, in pa. pple.) 

1838 Relit], Wat ton . (167a) 476 Some good Flints to be 
Agatixed by your miraculous invention. x8go Dana GeoL 
lx. 483 Many [masses] are simply silicified or agatixed. 
Agatised (arg&tsizd ),///. a. [f. prec. 4- -ED.] 
Converted into or made to resemble agate. 

*•47 Craig, Agatissd, having coloured lines and figures of 
agate .asOTrtWwocd. ,869 Phillips Vesnv. iv. tax They 
are filled with agatixed silica. 

Agfitf (ae-giti), a. [f. Agate sb. 4- -y l.] Of the 
nature or, or characterized by the presence of, agate. 

1605 Woodward (J.) A11 agaty Hint was above two inches 
in diameter. 


| am an t Into )e toun as It were a case. 1799 Robirtaon 
rttot. Scott. 1 . in. X84 'l*hey stood confounded and at gaze. 
8^1 Gao. Eliot Dan. ihr. IV. L 9 Fathers and sons agaze 
at each other's haaeardnesa 

tAgR Md, Agft’Md, pp?. a. Obs. [Origin ob- 
scure. 1 here was no vb. agaze {agxstan taking the 
plftoe of iag&san in OK. «* Goth, usgaisjan), and 
the sense is against its being pa. pple. of simple 
GABS, with A- for \e-. Prob. a variant of agast 
(Aghast), preserving long quantity of OK. getstan 
(with agast, agA/d, agised ; cf. lit, lighted ; dreamt, 
dr famed ; past, passed, pitted), and influenced in use 
by to gaze, stand at gaze.] Affrighted, astounded, 
amazed. 

e igao Chester Plays 11. 85 be were so sore agased. soy 
Earl Surrey in Tonsil's Mlu. lArb.) 4 My sprete* doe ail 
rcserte To stands agaxed. >391 Shaks. > Hen, VI, 1. i. 136 
The whole army stood agax'd on him. 1800 in Farr's S. P. 
(1845; II. 438 Of vndemtanding rob'd. I stand agax'd. 

Agi, 036 , ay6, obs. forms of Again. 

Age (^d. 3 ), sb . ; aUo 4-6 aage, 5 ease, fi -6 
sage, 6 aige. [a. OFr. aage, edge, 1 1 ith c.) edage 


(Pr. alge) late L. 'etldticum (analogous to urn- 
brdticum, viaticum, vol&ticum , etc.), f. octal -cm 
age, contr. from oevi-tatem, n. of quality f. tntum 
an age. The OFr. word was of 3 syllables, but 
in the earliest recorded iustanccs in Eng. it was 
already reduced to 2 ; Caxton's cage, aage being 


later attempts to restore the Fr. spelling. The mod. 
Fr. Age ana Eng. age retain only the (lengthened) 
termination of toe OFr. cd-agc, e-age. See -age.] 


name by mod. botanists.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Amaryllidacem ), of which the chief species is the 
American Aloe, whose stately flower-stem (some- 
times forty feet high) is produced only when the 
plant arrives at maturity, at the age of from ten to 
seventy years. 

1830 IIimdlky Nat. Syst. Bet. 137 The wild Agave of Mexico 
yields a copious Juice when tapped, which is fermented into 
a wine. 184a Tbmnyson Daisy xxi. The moonlight touch- 
ing o'er a terrace One tall Agavfe above the lake. 

Ague (fig^'z), ado. prop. phr. ; also a goats, 
and expanded, at gase. [A prefA of state 4 Gaze 
v.] In a gazing attitude; on tne gaze, gazing. 

X >43» How the Good Wijf, etc. in Moos Bk. (i 888) 39 Go 


L A period of existence. 

1. The time that any animal or vegetable has 
lived ; the length of time that anything has ex- 
isted in its present form or state; length ot existence. 

ct ja$ E. E. A Hit. Poems A 413, I watj ful tone & tender 
ot age. c 1384 Chaucer Homs 0/ Fame 1986 fn aJ myn age 
Ne saugh y such© an hous as this. 1477 Earl Rivehh 
(C axtuu) Dictes 9a The said Alexander began to regne in the 
xviij yer of his eage. 1990 Myrreure/orAfag..Dk.Vork xi. 3 
Prudent for their age. 1611 Bible Mark v. 4a Slice was of the 
age of cwelue yeercs. s88g 9 Boyle Oceas. Reft . , 11. xL t 1675) 
133 Those, who are of the same age with me. xygs Chambers 
LycL lv., The age of a hart, etc., is chiefly Judged of by the 
furniture of his head. 1831 Census Quest, in Penny Cyct. V I. 
414/1 How many person* (including children ol whatever 
age) arc there actually found within the limits of your parish T 
b. Moon's age : number of days since the occurrence 
of the new moon. So day's age, year's age, etc. 

X836 Massinger Bash/. Lot*, iv. i, Of what age is the day? 
vni Chambers Cycl. av. Moon, To find the Moon's age 
To the day of the month odd the epact of the year, and the 
months from March inclusive. The sum, if under 30— if over, 
the excess— is the moon’s age. 

2. The whole duration of the life or existence of 
any being or thing ; the ordinary duration of life. 

>S3S Covkrdalk Pm. Ixxxix. 10 The dayes of oure age iij 
score yeares and ten. x8xi Biblr Gen. xlvii. s8 The whole 
age of lacob was an hundred fourtie and seuen y ceres. 1703 
Rows Fair Penit. v. i. x8xx Shortens her Father's Age, and 
cuts him off. 1833 F.neycl, Brit. I. 933 I he age of man box 
greatly diminished from his first creation. Ibid. 334 Of the 
ages of the lower animals little is known. 

3. Such duration of life as ordinarily brings body 
and mind to full development ; years of maturity 
or discretion, or what by law or custom are fixed 
as such. Full age, in Eng. Law, 2 1 years ; hence the 
expressions of (a/, to obs.) age, under ( within obs.) 
age, nonage. Age of discretion, 14 years. 

138a Wyclif John ix. tx Axe ye him, he hath age, speke 
he of himsilf. c 143a Syr Tryasttonre 890 Of justyng Canute 
thou ryght noght, For thou art not of age. xgep Fishfr 
Whs. 38 Till they come to aege in the ungracyotis custom© 
of synne. xp8 Perkins Proftt. Bk. v. • 337 (i6xa> 144 Tf I 
dye, my heire within age. x7*x Cibber Rival Foots 1. L 
(1754) if. 1 Sir, I'm no Boy, I nave been at Age this Half- 
year. 1788 Johnson Lett. I. cxxviii. 978 To hinder my dear 
Harry from mischief when he* comes to age. 1809 Tomlins 
Lena Diet. II. E1/1 Nor can any lord of parliament lit there, 
until he be of the full Age of twenty-one yean. Ibid. , Non- 
age, in general understanding, is all the time of n person’s 
being under the age of ax. 183s Ht. Martineau Demerara 
l 4 The freedom which is so precious to young people when 
they reach what appears to them the age of discretion. Mod. 
When did he come of age f 

4. Hence, Any particular length of life which 
naturally or conventionally qualifies for anything. 
(Usually with over ( fast Arch.), under.) 

e 131s Snoreham 63 Of ham that echoldey- wedded be Her 
the age thou my)t leme. 1380 Wyclif / fa), xi. ix Sarebareyn 
took vertu into cottseyuing of seed, the, bt sydis, or without© 
[1388 ajen] the tyme of age. ijd Tindalb ibid., When she 
[So in Genet*., i8s>, and Revised.) Mod. This 


[1388 ajen] the tyme of age. 
was past age. [So in Genev, s 
is the candidate's last chan 


is the candidate's last chance ; in another year he will be 
over age. There is no limitation of age for this prize. 

6 . A naturally distinct portion of the existence 
of a man or other being ; a period or stage of life. 

>489 Caxtom Faytes of A rmos a ix sa In tyme to come of 
theyre flowryng aage. xjQ4 La Berkers ^ ^'1 Bk. M. A urtL 
(1546) C U b. The fearefuue dedes and euferpryses doone by 
C&ius Jul. Cesar in his yonge age. sfioo Shaks. A.V.L. 
11. viL 143 One man in his time playes ih any parts, His Acts 
being seuen ages. x8oa — Haml. hl iv. 68 At your ege 
The hey-day in the blood le tame. 181s — Wiki. T. iv. iv. 
108 They are giuen To men of middle age. 1738 Batunr 
(Fol.) lv. The Idle of Man is divided into four dififerant 
Ages, In/uney, Youth, Manhood , Old Ago. 17*1 Cham sene 
Cyi L S.V., I he Age of puberty commences at 14* and ends at 


about »s- csfcg Word* worth To Vng. Lodge Am old ago 
serene aind bright, And lovely as a Lapland aighL 

6 . esp. The latter part of life, when toe physical 
effects of protracted existence become hppazent; 
old age. 

1330 R. Brumnx Chrtm. xxz Agode clerk wele tn age. xj8e 
Sir Femmb. 3483 Y am sumdel stryken in ege. sjgfl T* evi»a 
Barth. DeP. K. xvm. sxvii. (1495) 788 Houndes in mm hatie 
the Podagra, sgsp Hawbb Past. Pleas, xl xxxvi, Who in 
youth lyst nothyng to lernc. He wyl repent hym often in hys 
age. s 599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xii, Crabbed age and youth 
cannot live together. 180a — Haml. v. L 79 Age with his 
stealing steps, Hath caught [r. r. claw'd] me in nie clutch. 
a ifigx Donne Sat. ill, Age, death’s twilight. s8ai Sm T. 
Browne Pseud. Eg. tv. xii. at 7 Many grow old before they 
arrive at age. 1718 Pope I Had 1. 96Tntis spoke (be prudence 
and the fears of age. 1770 Golosh. Dos. VilL too A youth 
oflabourwithanageofcaae. xflea Tennyson Crumdur. xxv. 
Age is a time of peace. So ft be Irae from pain. iM Skaus 
A than. xiv. 12a The moroseneas and peevishness of age. 

7. Hence, The physical effects or qualities them- 
selves; oldness, senility. Of things: Maturity. 

c 1480 Cov. Myst. 139 Hese leggy* here do fbkle for age. 
1309 Ftbitxa W hs. 994 For aege and febleness. U8p SAaks. 
Much Ado 111. v. 37 when the age is In, the wit is out x6si 
Bible Fulus. xxx. 34 Carefulness© bringeth age before the 
time, xltt J. Lang Wander. India 383 Bring several bottles 
of our Madeira, for theirs I do not like . . It has not age *877 
L Morris Hades 1. 50 The failing car and eye, the slower 
limbs, Whose briefer name is Age. 

II. A period of time. 

8 . The period of time contemporary with the 
lifetime of nny one; the generation of men to 
which any one belongs. (Used in fixing a date, but 
not as a measure.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 61 Malcolm mad homage title Ed- 
ward our kyng, Pat lie and ullv his age of Ingland said bold 
k&t king* 1957 N. T. >Gencv.) Mark xiiL so This age shal 
nut poK»c, tyTall these thynges be done. xOxx Bibi.b Trattsl. 
Prrf. 5 S. Hicrome . . the best linguist without controuendc, 
of his age. c 1735 Port Donne Sat. iv. s Adieu to all the 
follies of the age. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 183 What, 
in our age, would be called groan perfidy and corruption. 
*876 Freeman Norm. Cony. 111 . xi. 72 A dabbler in arts and 
sciences beyond his sge. 

0. A lifetime taken as a measuie of time ; a 
generation. 

1535 Covekdalk Ps. cxliv. 1 3, A thy dominion endureth 
thorow out all ages. x6gi Hobbes Levmthan hi. xxxiii. 903 
The Writers of the New Testament lived all in lesse then 
an age after Christ's Ascension. >7x8 free-thinker No. u/. 
128 A Duke is. . not to be seen in a Countrey-Church &l»ie 
once in an Age. 1833 EncycL Brit. II. 233 Nestor is said 
to have lived three ages when he was ninety years old. 

10. A long but indefinite space of time, marked 
by the succession of men. 

cxAoo Destr. Trey Prol. 6 Off aunters ben olde of aunsetris 
nobill. And slydyn vppon shlepe by slomeryng of Age. X590 
Marlowe xst Pt. Tamburl. 1. L 6 Unhappy Persia, that in 
former age Hast been the seat of mighty Conquerors. s8sx 
Bible Fph. iiL 5 Which in other age-* was not made knowen 
vnto the tonnes of men. 1894 Chapman Alphonsus PL 1873 
111 . axa H'ba tone his Icaue of me for age and age. s8x8 
J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i. to But one dread year Hath 
done the work of ages, i860 Tennyson J.ocksley 137 Yet 1 
doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

b. often loosely in exaggeration. 

>890 Shaks. Mids. N. D. v. L 33 To weare away this tong 
age of three hourcs. 1607 Fhltham Resolves 1. xlvii. (1677; 75 
In the dead age ot night, a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Wka. 1730 
I. 178 This very minute seems an age. 18x3 Miss Austen 
Prtde 4 r PreJ. xvii. 76 The two ladies were delighted to see 
their dear friend again, called it an age since they had met. 

O. occas. used lor, A century. (Cf. Fr. siMe .) 

1994 Blundeville Exorr. 111. 1. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 359 The space 
of an hundred yeeres, called in Latinc tecnlnm, and in Eng- 
lish an age. 1638 Pagitt Christiauogr. 111. (1636- xx The end 
of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh Age, after the 
incarnation. 1790 Wesley Wks. 1879 X. 43 For they [Jerome 
and Hilarion) aid not live within the first three ages. 1848 
Lowell Fable PoeL Wka 1879, 149/9 Be true to yourselves 
and this new nineteenth age. 

11. Hist. Any great period or portion of human 
history distinguished by certain characters real or 
mythical, as tne Golden Age, the Patriarchal Age, 
the Bronze Age, the Age of the Reformation, the 
Middle Ages, the Prehistoric Age. 

097 R. Glouc. 9 Of world . . he Irate age ft tyme was 
from oure finite fader Adam to Noe 159a Lyndesay Mo- 
narch* 11. X948 Of Wens, said he the grel oultroge Began in 
to the secunde aige x6so Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 168, I would 
with such perfection coueme Sir, TExcel the Golden Age 
1607 Dryden Virgil, Past. iv. 5 The last great Age, fore- 
told by sacred Rhymes. 1738 Bailky (Fol.), The Generality 
of Chronologers agree in snaking seven Ages W the World) 
or Periods. x8x8 Hallam [title) A View of the state of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 186$ Tylob Early Hist. Man. 193 
The Stone Age felts into two divisions, the Unground Stone 
Age, and the Ground Stone Age. 

12. Geol. A great period or stage of the history of 
the Earth, distinguished by its leading physical 
features ; an «on. 

xSKg Kingsley Glancus (1878) si The Ice Age or Glacial 
Epoch. 1897 H. Milleb Test. Rocks L 53 In the Oolitic 
ages insects become graatly more numerous- 

ill. Comb., in which age stands in objective 
relation to a pr. pole., a s age-adorning, -dispelling ; 
or in instrumental relation to a pa. pple., as age- 
cracked, -despoiled, -enfeebled, -honoured, -peeled, 
-stricken, -worn, etc. ; or in limiting relation to a 
pple. or as age-coeval, -lasting, Aqr-loxg, q.v. 
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Alto maua 96s., an old man ; Agslxqs, Age- 

mat*, AoB*m»B, q.v. 

dfeo Mu. BiowNiNo/iwai II. iyl AMdam'xMKnckM 
voice. Gm &au.by /(Piftw xxviL (1I48) u$ Age-peeled pin- 
nacles. 18x3 Scott Ld. of Isles i. Introd., Some agMtnuk 
wanderer gleans few earn of scatter'd grain. dpHAnmoui 
Twice-told T. IL xix. 967 So a^e-worn and wofbl are they. 
tM — Mosses 1, vil 163 Lifelong and age-coeval associations. 
ai§a Bailey Festux xxxiL (1B4B) ju Between eternity and 
tune a lapie. . age.laiu ng. igye 1 in EccL Proc. Durham 
(Hurt Soc.) ees Wm. Walker is an aidgemaa and broken in 
labour. 

Af* (^dg), v, [f. the prec. sb.] 

1 . tntr. To grow old ; to become aged. 

x 3B* TecvteA Earth, Dr P. R . xv. lxxiiL (1403) 5x6 Other 
men there ben in Inde that lyue ful longe ana negen neuer. 
>440 Prom}, Parv., Agyn, or growyn agyd, Store, stout#. 
igio Paihgk. 418/a Thought maketn men age a pace. 1673 
(Thku A mat. Plants n. i. fi. ft a 168a 6t The otherlskin] Post- 
note, succeeding in the room of the former, u the Root ageth. 
1813 Prakd Poems <8651 1 . 405 Queen Man is ageing very fast. 
x8*i Pea mon Early 4 r Mid. Ages Eng. 39V He (Henry II] 
stooped slightly and grew fat and gouty a* lie aged. 

2 . tram. To make old, to cause to grow old. 

1636 Earl Manchester Contempt Mart. 1 Be A man might 

age himeelfe in it. and nooner grow old than weary, in 
Hailey Fes fur ted. 3) te/e Uriel h allows heart* even while 
it age* heads. 1856 Kank A ret. Explor. I. xv. 173 An 
Arctic night and an Arctic day age a man more rapidly and 
harshly than a year anywhere else. 

-Ag8> suffix of abstr. nouns, originally in words 
adopted from Kr., afterwards a living Eng. forma- 
tive. [OFr. -age late L. •dticum , a favourite ter- 
mination of abstr. sbs. of appurtenance, and collec- 
tives ; orig. neuter of adjectives in - dtic-us . Cf. cl. 
L. silv-dtuus of the wood {silva), It. sclv-aggio, 
l‘r. salv-atge, Fr. sauv-age, Kng. sav-age, with 
viaticus of or pertaining to a journey {via), vidti- 
cum that which pertains to a journey, provision 
for the way, later the making of a journey, Pr. 
viatgc, It. viaggio, Fr. viage, voyage ; umbrdticus 
of or pertaining to the shade, shady {umbra), 
late L. umbrdticum that which is shady, shadi- 
ness, a mass of shade, Fr. ombrage , Kng. um- 
brage. Afterwards a common formative in Fr. 
itself, as in entour-age ; thence readopted in med. 
L. as - agium : cf. homdgium, caridgium , formed 
on Fr. bow mage, cartage, which if formed in I#, 
would have been *hominaticum, *carricatieum .] 
Meaning. 1. From names of things, indicating that 
which belongs to or is functionally related to, as 
(from Fr.) language, pot age, tonnage, umbrage, 
voyage; passing into the whole functional appa- 
ratus collects ely, in baggage, foliage, plumage, 
village ; whence of Eng. formation cellarage, cord - 
age, fruitage, g inter age, leafage, luggage, poundage, 
swage, vault age, etc. a. From names of persons, 
indicating function, sphere of action, condition, 
rank, as (from Fr.) baronage, homage, personage, 
vassalage, vicinage, villeinage, and of Eng. forma- 
tion bondage, orphanage, parsonage, porterage, um- 
pirage. 3. From verbs expressing action, as (from 
Fr.) advantage , damage, equipage, marriage, mes- 
sage, passage, pilgrimage, portage, usage ; whence 
of Eng. formation breakage, b ravage , cleavage, post- 
age, prunage, steerage, wreckage, etc. 

Aged (Senses 1, 2, & dgtd ; sense 3, \ppl. a. 
[I. Age v. + -jcd, prob. orig. modelled on Fr. Agi.] 

1. llavi.ig lived or existed long; of advanced 
age ; old. 

1440 Prootp. Ptirv., Agyd, Antiouatus, smectns. r 1460 
Cor. Myst. 97, I tun no agyd ana no olde. 133$ Cover* 
dale Ps. cxviii. tun Yee I am wyser then the aged. 1807 
Shakr. Coriol. 11. iii. 176 Aged Custom*, But by yourVoyce*. 
will not so permit me. 1634 s 6 J. Row {father; Hist. Kirk 
< 184a! 390 Mr. John Malcolme being the agedest. 171* Pot* 1 
//iWxxtu. 938 To Ajax 1 must yield the prize ; He to U lyases, 
Mill more aged and wise. 1876 Ext km an A ’arm. Cong. II. 
vii. lai He w&i an aged man and weary of his office. 

i6ii^TouRNiar« Ath. Trag. ill. 1 . 77 Ag'd in vertue. 1874 
Mamaffv Soc. Life to Greece ii. aB The experience of Ho- 
meric men was aged enough to know that probity secured 
no man from the troubles of life. 

2 . Belonging to or characteristic of old age. 

138* Shakr. Tit. A. in. i. 7 The aged wrinkles in my 

chceke*. s6so — Temp. iv. i, a6x Shorten vp tlieir Miiewos 
With aged Cramps. 

3 . Of or at the a"e of. 

1837 Brass in Kendal Ch. (Nicholson Kend. 68) Here 
\ nder lycth the body of Alice . . who dyed the ajth day of 
March 1637, being aged a6 yeares s months & ud dayes. 
1801 Times 16 Apr. 4/1 The demise of a lady aged 54 years. 
x88s Daily News 8 Nov. 6/5 Racing. City Cap.. Hsnbada, 


rhe demise of a lady aged 54 years. 
. 6/5 Racing. City Cup . . Hanbada, 
6) yrs., 9 m. 9 lb. Ibid., Coursing. 


a l Is. need more than 6) yrs., 9 *. 9 lb. Ibid., Coursing. 
All* Aged Stakes, of 6 guineas each. 

Comb, t agodlike, a. 00s. Having the appearance 
or markf of age, senile. 

133a Pauunl 303/1 Aagedlyke, unit. 

Juidly iMgtdiP, adv. ? Obs. [f. Ac.ro a. + 
•ly*!j ■ After the manner of an aged person.* J. 

4 ifM Boor ok JSsgymmtQ (j b, For that wyil cause a man 
to looks a^edly. 133a Hu loft, Agedlye, * etnstd. *87* 
Goulmiar, Agedly, antiliter, cw taste. 

AgiOAII (/t’dgednAs). [£. Aoeii a. 4 - •* era] 


L The quality of being aged, oldness. 

«8F Palsor. iQi/a Agydttenc, oMcieoneU. 1833 J. Hay- 
wood Banish'd Vlrg. 9x4 My wrinkles and withered aged- 
nesfte. 1849 Milton Ch. Disctp. 1. 0851) 96 For Cuitome 
without Truth Is but ugednatae of Error. 3*73 Spectator 
8 Ebb s68/r lire agedacaa of the world, Ite sdd want of 
originality. 

2 . The quality of having reached a stated age. 
49843 W. Cartwright Poems (N.) Ho still was strong 
and nosh, hi* brain was grey. Such agedneu might our 
young ladies move To somewhat more than a Platonick 
love. x88i Mrs. Ellis Syfvettra II. a6i That middle-aged- 
ness tome men show ao early. 

4 g 88 (Id gi •), adv. Sc. and dial. [A prepf of 
•tate 4 - Gee, to move to one side, from gee l or jeet a 
call to a hone to move to one tide. Cf. astray.] 
Aside, on or to one side; awry; off from the 
straight line. 

f xSoo A. Carlyle Antobbg. eo8 , 1 wore my hat ages. 1837 
Mum Sbdgwick Live 8 let Live 11876) 190 A looCing-glaM 
that don't make you look as if your face was all Agee. 

Ageing, aging (^ <tain), vbl. sb. [fT Age v. 
8-ihuI.J a. Becoming old. b. Giving the ap- 
pearance of age to. 

1874 G. Gladstone in Cassette Techs*. Edoe. I. 198 The 
hot Hue loads into the Ageing-room, where the cloth remains 
suspended. 1881 M. Pattison in Academy xe Feb. 109/3 
The unt'ortunale effect upon us of ageing. sB8a Daily News 
3 Jan. 9/3 A New Way to Make Old Bronzes. Thin • ageing' 
process. . is, to say the lost, rather 4 Gothic’ than Egyptian. 

Ageing, aging (e«*dgiq), ppt. a. [f. Age v. + 
-IN«8.J a. Becoming aged, showing signs of ad- 
vancing age. b. Giving the appearance of old age. 

x86a Com. Place Philosopher 1 51 Esteemed by all, though 
gouty, ageing, and careworn. 1863 Sat. Rtv. 904 Working 
envenomed slippers for her penurious and aging spouse. 
1870 Morris Earth. Farad. 1 . 1 . to Many an ageing lin* . . 
Ploughed his thin cheek*. 

AgftlMt (oed^fleest). [L Gr. dyl\aor-ot not 
laughing ; f. d not 4 - yrAoirr-df laughable, yoAaor- ht 
a laugher ; f. 7«Ad-rtv to laugh.] One who never 
laughs. 

1877 G- Mfrerith in Timu 3 Feb. 4/5 Men whom Rabeluis 
would have called agelasts or non-laughers, 
t Agelaatic, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. dylKatrr-os 
(see prec.) +-IC.J ‘One that never laughs.' Cock- 
eram 1636. ‘Never laughing; one who never 
laughs; morose, severe.’ Bailey 1731. 

JUG left! djles), a. [f. Aue sb. 4> -less.] 

Without old age or limits of duration ; never wax- 
ing old or coming to an end. 

sags T. Stanley Poems >4 Ageless ever singing. 1835 
Bailey Mystu 89 Fountains of ageless youth and maiden- 
hood. t8gS Neale Bernard de Atoriaix 17 Peuce endless, 
strifeless, ageless. 

Age-long (f‘d3lp<i)\ a. [f. Age jA + Lonq.] 
Long with the length of an age, long as an age ; 
lasting tor an age. 

sSio Southey Kehama xxiii. v. Wks. VIII. 189 Where the 
heavenly Hours Weave the vast circle of his age-long day. 
>88s Lytton Strange Story (x866) II. lxxxvii. 355 The age- 
long trees in the forest. x* 7 « L. Morris Hades 94 Self- 
inflicted death and age-long woe. 

▲gelte, early form of Aouilt v. Obs., to sin. 
t A gely, adv. Obs. rare - ‘. [f. Agk sb. -L\ 2 , 
after daily, yearly. 1 Coming once in each age. 

sflsx Hr. Mountacu Diatribe 398 Theesefflrst-fniiisri con- 
fesse, were not yeerely: no nur yet agely: but singularly 
payed, once for all. 

t A’gamate. Obs. [f. Age sb. 4- Mate. Cf. play- 
mate. ± A fellow or txjual in age ; a coeval. ^This 
word is worth reviving.) 

1383 Stanymuhst A ends 11. (Arb.'6x Whilst I beheld Priamus 
thus gasping, my syre his nd^enuite. 

Agon, a spelling representing the southern pro- | 
nuncintion ot Again, much used by the poets lrom 1 
17th to beginning of 19th c. 

Agon, aghen. ahon, obs. forms of Own a. 
t Agonoo, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. agcnce-r to 
adapt, adjust, OFr. agencier , f. a to + gent pretty, 
gentle; perh. f. I ..genitus (well-) bom. Cf. It. agen- 
starc , Pr. and Cat. agemar.] To fit, adapt, or adjust 
a 183X Donne Aristcas 49 There was an order of Stones in 1 
fashion of little 0\alcs that were Agenced and holding to- 1 
gether and entiled with little joncks of gold. 

I Agency IT 1 d^t'nsi). [ad. med. L. agentia — 
facultas agendi, n. ol state L agenl-em pr. ppk. of 
ag-ihe to dq, act.J 

1 i. 'Hie faculty of ao agent or of acting ; active 
working or operation ; action, activity. 

1838 Slingbsy Diary 11836) 90B Privacy . . if you r Hours in 
it are not well employed, may become as dangerous as a place 
of agency. 976a Edwasds Freed. Will 1. v. iR.) The moral 
agency of the Supreme Being . . differ* in that respect from 
the moral agency of created Intelligent beings. 183 a Cole- 
ridge Ch. A Si. 140 The State shall leave the largest portion 
of personal free agency to each of its citizens that u com- 
patible with the free agency of all. 

2 . Working as a means to on end ; instrument- 
ality, Intermediation. 


infection came by \ 
FKteoN Com Wks. 


by way of physical agency. 
Pks. 1859 I. 4x6 To set our 


mcy. X783 T. Jkt- 
our treaty with the 


piratical States into atotion, through his agency. 1813 
Bakkwkll lot red. GeoL 439 The geologists who exdude the 
agency of fire from the formation of rocks. 9843 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. Z75 A complete explanation and rtcnndli- 
soion were brought about by the agency of Gilbert Burner. 
x8ap Darwin Orig. Spot. In trod. 3 Requiring the agency of 
certain insects -to oring pollen from one flower to the other. 
8 . Action or instrumentality embodied or per- 
sonified as concrete existence. 

1784 Reck ford Vaihok (16681 so An invisible agency ar- 
rested hi* program, a 1843 Sotm xv To Allan Ctmoingham 
Wks. 111 . 3x0 And still Antonid«s and Hooft Are living 
agencies, c 1834 Stanley Sinai A l at. i 'i8j8> 33 The agency 
by which the sea was dried up was * a strong east wind.* 

4 . Comm. The office or fuuction of an agent or 
factor. 

Swift (J.) Content to live cheap in a woim country, 
rather ' than be at the charge of exchange and agencies. 
9800 Wellesley Deep. 713 Foreigner* deal directly with the 
natives, or with foreign houses of agency. s8fg Posts Gains 
lit. led. a) 409 In the contract of agency . . the principal is 
called dominut or mandator. 

6 . An establishment for the purpose of doing 
business for another, usually at a distance. 

1861 Act 19 qf Legist. Conor. India vi, In any Circle of 
liwue there may be al*o established an Agency or Agencies 
of Issue in connection with a Bank or otherwise. t88a 
Daily News 4 Sept. 1/3 General Foreign News {through 
Reuter's Agency 1 . Ibid. 14 Oct. t/nAdvf. Solicitor to a Debt 
Collecting and General Trades Prolection Agency, ibid. r8 
Aug. 8,7 {Advt.\ Ladies requiring Engliim and Foreign 
Governesses . . are invited to send particulars to the Go- 
vernesses' Agency. 

Agl nd. PI. agonda (obs, or arch.), agenda 
(ad/je ndft). Tad. L. agendum that which is to lie 
done ; gerundive of agtre to do.] The Kng. forms 
agettd, agends are now apparently obs. ; for the 
former the L. agendum occurs, but the only part 
in ordinary use is the pi. agenda.] 

1 . gen. in pi. Things to be done ; matters of prac- 
tice, as distinguished from matters of belief. 

1733 Chamber* C yet. Snip. s.v. , Divine* speak of the agenda 
of a Christian, meaning the things to he practiced by way of 
contradistinction from ceodenBa or the things to Ire believed. 
*860 Maury Phyt. iieeg. Sea L « 67 Notwithstanding alt 
that has been done . . there still remain many agenda. 

f 2 . Matters of ecclesiastical practice or ritual. Obs. 
1609 Andrf.wks Anew. Cdl. Perron x (L.) It is the Agend 
of the Church, he should have held him to. 984a Wilcockh 
Eng. Prof. Apd. 34 (T.l For the matter of our worship, our 
credends, our agends, are ail according to the rule. 1779 
Ash, Agenda, tne service of the church. 

8 . The items of business to be considered at a 
meeting. 

x88a Pall Afa/tG. 16 Sept. 3 The most important item in 
the agenda is to discuss the amendment of the Employers' 
Liability Act. 

4 . coll. sing. A memorandum book. (Cf. Fr. 
agenda.) 

> 78$ 11 am** ft* CycLSupp Agenda is also used fora book 
containing notes, or memorandums of things necessary to 
badone. 1873 Posts Gains 11. (cd. a) 300 Codiallni denotes 
. . a pocket-book, an agenda. 

Agtneaio > adjene-zik), a. Phys. [f. next + -ic.] 
Characterised by absolute sterility. 

.*• 7 ? Hartley tr. Topinanfs Anthropot. 11. vii. 369 M. Broca 
has defined the various degree* of sexual affinity, which he 
calls: Abortive, Agenesic, Dys encsic 1 without, offspring < ; 
l’aragenesic, Eugenesic (with offspring-. 

Age&88il i&ri^e ncftis). Phys. [f. Gr. d priv. + 
yivtoit birth.] Inqierlcct development of the l>oriy 
or any part of it. Also (on Gr analogy) agenesia. 
(Often confused with Auknnkm'h.) 

1833 M ayne. Agenesia. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agenesis and 
Agenesia. 

▲geimatil (xdgf nl-sis). Phys. [f. Gr. d priv. 
-r yTvrrfats engendering.] Male sterility, impotence. 
Also (on Gr. analogy) agennesia. 

1847 Craig, Agennesia. 9879 Syd. Soe. Lex., Agrnnesis 
and Agennesia. 

Agent (P client), fpl. a. and sb. [nd. I.. agens, 
agentem , acting, pr. pple. of ag-Pre to act, Ho.J 

A. adj. Acting, exerting power, os opjioscd to 
patient, arch. 

t6ao Melton Astrolog. 13 Whai a hot fellow Sol (whom 
all Agent Causes follow 1 . >878 Cudworth Intellect. Syst. 
53 Aristotle . . making it (mind] to be twofold, Agent, and 
Patient, concludes the former of ihem only to be Immortal, 
ilex Pic Quincky Confess. 11862 83 A*«!nl or patient, siitgly 
or one of a crowd. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 

1 . One who (or that which) acts or exerts power, 
as distinguished f om the path nf, and also flora 
the instrument. 

a sdso Hooar.R (J.) Dcliberatii n i* . . needle** in regard ol 
the agent, which seeth already what to resolve upon. 1814 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. 5 For lie makcih foure originals, 
whereof three are agents, and the Iasi natsivc and material!. 
16468. Boi.thn A rraignm. Anw»r*oj Nor are we to be meer 
instruments moved by the will of those in authority . . bnt 
ore morall Agent*. 9733 Hanwav Trav. (176a) I. m, xxvlii. 

1 18 Our first parents became accountable, because they were 
free agents slag Tomlins Law Diet * Agent and Patient, 
when the same person is the doer of a thing, and the party 
to whom done : as where a woman endows herself of the 
best part of her husband’s possession*. 1870 Bowrn Logic 
vii. 401 In conformity with this view, the distinction between 
agent and patient, between something which acta and some 
other thing which is acted upon, is formally abolished. 
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3 . Ue who operates in a particular direction, who 
produces an effect. Of things : The efficient cause. 

1696 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philo*. 11839) 111 The power of the 
agent in the Mine thine with the efficient cause. ite 
Bentley Phalaris 153 When the Samian* invaded Zancfe, 
a great Agent in tHat affair was Hippocrates, mo Da 
Foe Crust* 31, J wax still to be the wilful Agent of all my 
own miseries. ina Woli-ahton ft dig. Nat. (17381 v. 83 
Nor can I think, mat any body has Mien an idea or chance, 
** to make it un agent or really existing and acting cause 
of anything. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecoh. i. vii. $ 3 Successful pro- 
duction . . depend* more on the qualities of the human 
agents, than on the circumstances in which they work. 

8 . Hence in moil. Science : Any natural force act- 


ing upon matter, any substance the presence of 
which produces phenomena, whether physical as 
electricity, chemical as actinism, oxygen, medi- 
cinal as chloroform, etc. 

1796 C. l.wf-As Ess. on Waters Y. 81 Water is a most use- 
ful agent in chemistry. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 
s<;8 The disintegrating ana solvent powers of chemical 
agents. 1879 J Dawhon Dawn oj Lift vi. 1.44 The Khixo- 
pods were important agents in the accumulation of beds of 
ImieNtone. 1880 GniKiE Phys. Geog. ii. xi. 100 T he winds 
are the great agents by which the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere is distributed over the globe. 

A ( )f fiersons : < )nc who does the actual work 
of anything, as distinguished from the inst gator 
or employer ; hence, one who acts for another, a 
deputy, steward, factor, substitute, repiesciitative, 
or emissary. (In this sense the word has numerous 
specific applications tn Commerce, Politics, I .aw, 
etc., flowing directly from the general meaning.) 

a s 993 Mahiowk Massacre at Paris 111. iv, Go, call the 
Kn^hsh a^ent hither straight. 1996 Siiakh. if ten. IV, 1. 
iii. 165 Being the Agents, or base second mealies. 1607 
Tnrsn.L Four’, footed Beasts 116731 541 Diocletian . . was 
Agent fur the Homans 111 France. 164a Howell J or. Trav. 
78 Made themselves n prey to their sollicitors and Agents. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. nnnmmxxviii/4 Mr. John Pain, Agent to 
the Keginient. 1749 Mas. Delamy Lett. 362 Agent, that is, 
vent-gatherer, to the dean. 18x8 Miss Mitkord in L'Kv 
trange's L(fe II. xi. aa He . . employed u certain Mr.Crah- 
tree as hn» agent, steward, etc. t8a6 SCott Woods t. (18.42) 
189 Since the devit fell from Heaven, he never lacked agents 
on earth. 1847 Cxaic h.v„ Iii Scots law, an agent is a 
solicitor for the Court • f Session or other courts. 188a 
Ntgot. fnstr. Act (India) 40 An Agent who signs his name 
to a promissory note. etc. without indicating thereon that lie 
signs ns agent, is liable personally on the instrument. 

5 . Of tli.ngs: The material cause or instiiiment- 
ality whereby effect* are produced ; but implying 
a rational employer or contriver. 

*479 W. Fui,Kr ffeskius's Pari. 6 j 1 The gallowc* is no agent 
or doer in those good thinges. 1901 Siiakh. Two Gent. 1. iii. 
46 Here is her hand, the agent of her heart. 1993 N a.mie 
Christs Tearcs ai/i Not a nayle in it (the Crosse! but is a 
necessary Agent in the Worlds redemption. 1661 Bramiiall 
Just U»d. 43 God doth often good works by ill agents. 
a 184a TT.nnyhon Lore thou thy Laud x, Nature . .Thro’ 
mnny agents making strong. Matures the individual form. 
1878 Jkvons Prim. /W. Ecoh. »6 Whatever thus furnishes 
uk with the first renimite of production is called a natural 
agent, th it is, something which acts for us and assists us. 

0 . Comb, and allrth., os agent-noun , word, ttc. 
*870 Will tni. v Sanskr. Gram. 174 There is hardly a suffix 
by wnich actiou-nouns are formed which docs nut also make 
agent-nouns or adjectives. Ibid. 385 Adjectives and other 
agent-word*. 

t A'gent, v. Obs. or Sc. [f, the sb. ; cf. to pilot.] 
To act a* agent in ; to carry out as agent. 

llMi.uk Lett. 4 > fount. ]. 9 The Duke was care- 
fully solii it cd to agent thin weighty business. 1681 Loud. 
Gas. indcxlix/2 All Writers to the Signet . . and other Per- 
sons employed in Writing or agenting. 1818 Scott fit. 
Mutt. xiii. <1821)) 104 I'll employ my am man o’ business, 
Nichil Novit, to ugent Kflie's plen. 

AgWfceM (i 7, *d3cnte* . rare. [f. Auknt sb. + 
•Khm ; cf. poetess ] A female agent. 

1797 Ii- Wai.ihi k Lett. IiHjo* II. 11 iD.) I shall tomorrow 
deliver to your agentess. Mis. Moreland, something to send 


you. 

Agential (rid^en/ah, a. [f. late L. agent ia, or 
L. agent i- stem of agens v*cc Agknt a.) + -al ; cf. 
essential, prudential.] Of or pertaining to an agent 


or agency. 

*«7» F. H ai.l False Philol. 65 Of the same class with them 
\ % tangential' and ' exponent uil'\ is ' agential,’ a word of 
prime utility, as referring, indifferently, to 'agent' and to 
'agency.' ibid. 60 To obtain an agential Mihstiuitiv e com- 
plementing the verb photograph. 

Agentahip d.^ntjipv [f. Agent sb. + 
-MHir.l The office or function of ah agent : agency. 

a 1616 t IfhADM. & Kl. Lorer's Prog. v, L «K.) 80 goodie 
agent ! And you think there is No punishment due fur your 
agent ship Y 186s F. Hali. Erf at. Hindu Phil**. Syst . 914 
Hence there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentship. 

t Ageoma-trioal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. u- priv. + 

Geometrical.] N on-geometrical. 

1668 in Phil. Trans. III. 686 T hat the Operations are not 
to be accounted a-gcomctrical, because they are not per- 
form'd by the Sole aid of Ruler and Compass. 

t Age-priar. J.aw. Obs. f Anglo- Fr.; f. F r.dge 
age ♦ prier to pmy, ask, subst. praying, asking ; 
latinized velatem precari or mtatis preeatio.] 

.*«♦* Term** de la Ley 14, Age prior is when the action is 
brought against an infant, of lands which he hath by discern, 
them he shall shew the matter to the Court, and shall pray 
that the action may stay till his full age of 91 yearcs. 

Ag*r, oh*, or dial. f. Eager sb., tide, bore. 


lOfSTSSU (■djfrr'dtt. Al*o WW t Gr - 
djijj paaia eternal youth ; f. 4 priv. + yrjpat old age.] 
Tga quality of not growing old ; non-appearance 
of the sign* of age : a green old age. 

tffe8 Phillis*, Agrrasia. 1711 Bailey, Agerasy. 1799 Ash, 
Agenda . 1863 Grinoon Life vi. (1873) 8a Agerasla belong* 
oiw u> the soul: this atone live* in perpetuity of youth. 

A gi m t fun (idxi'ritlim, pop. wd^ar/i’ti Jm). Bot. 
and Herb. [mod. L. ageratum , ad. (by Linnaeus) 
cl- L. ageraton , a. Gr. iyljp&rav name of a plant in 
Dioccorides and Pliny, prop, neuter of Ayiipann 
not growing old, f. A priv. 4 yijpat, -arot old age. 
Formerly also in the Gr. form.] 

+ 1 . Herb. Some kind of * everlasting’ flower, 
known to the ancients. Obs. 


1967 Marley Greene forest 31 Ageraton . . is like Origan 
or Murigulde. 1601 Holland Plnsy >1634) II. *71 Agera- 
ton, it is an herb of the Ferula kind . . the flowers resemble 
buttons or brooches of gold. 1706 Phillies, Ageraton , an 
Herb call'd F.verlasting ; Mothwort, Cot ton- weed, or Maud- 
lin. 1793 Chamber* Cycl. Snpp., Ageratum bears a near 
resemblance to the costmary. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ageraton 
. . was probably the Achillea ageratnui. 

2 . A genu* of plants (NO. Composite, l)iv. Kupa - 
tori ft), of which one species ( d . Mexicanum \ with 
lavender-blue flowers in dense clustered capitules, 
is a favourite ganlen annual. 

s 866 W. T hompson in Treat. Hot. 30 The Ceelestiun agera - 
toides , a half-hardy perennial vrith a blue ageratum- like 
flowerheads. much employed in bedding, must not be con- 
founded with the inn- Ageratnms. 

Agerdows, Skelton's (<-1525) spelling of 


Am.rr-ixuix, -ce. 


Agorso, phr. Obs . ; see Aorass. 
t Age see. v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+ (Jdehr. ME. ^rw.] To reckon on, expect. 
a 1300 N. Horn 1181 He sede he wolde agesse To ariue in 
westernesse. 

Ageat ; read a gest 1 in spirit’ : see Ghost, 
t 1130 Aucreu Eiwte 37J Ne bco nout so ouer s»ti 3 c 
agot I?', r. igastl bet 3c uor3cmcn be bodi. 

Agestten, obs. f. Au.\ht(en v. Obs., to terrify. 
Ageation, olw. variant of Eukstion. 
t Age t, v- Obs. Forms: inf. 1 a-get-an. Pa. 
pplcTx ageted, 3 7 aget, ageet, 5 agetted. [f. A- 
pief 1 inlcn*. + Gi-.t.] To get hold of, seize. 

937 O.E. Chron ., Durr Itcj seeg nuenix gArum ageted. c 1315 
SiiMHMiAM 1 19 Tho that mayde was y-gret And wytn a 
present wel a-geci Frain vader ourc of hevene. 1490 Caxton 
Emyitos xv. 57 A strogge wynde . . agetted thrym in suche 
a wyse tluit they were lyftc vp on hyglie fro the groutide. 

t Argat, * u/v. phr. Obs. [A prep. 1 + Get (jet) 
fashion.) According to fashion ; fashionably. 

a 1440 air Degr*r*ant 1181 C»reyth myn hors on bore gere 
Anri lok that tnci be gay ; That they be trapped a get In 
lupteler and in inauntoict. 

t Aga*te(n, a;e ta(n f v. Obs. inj. i a-tfotan 
Pa. t. i ox6 at. Pa. pple. i-j agoten. [f. A prep.^ 
out +giotan to pour, cogn. w. US. agiotan, OlIG. 
argioqan, mod. G. ergieszen , Goth, usgintan.] 
Irons, and intr. To pour out, shed. 

r 9X0 /. ituti\f. Gasp. Mate xxvi. 7 Ageaett ofer heafud hi*, 
rute Hatton Go*p. ibid., Afccat uppon hys heafod. c 1000 
A ndreas tCireim 1 443 Sw6 bin swrtt ajudt. e 1 173 Lamb. Horn. 
137 Der hit [his blood) wes agoien in rennssiontm pecca- 
tormu uostrorum. 


II Agenst&a (&gi /7 stiii\ Med. [Gr. lyivfrrln, f. 
d7«uaTo« not tasting ; f. d not + 7*1 mros vbl. adj., f. 
ytvstv to taste. I Loss of the sense of taste. 

*893 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 

Ageyn, obs. form of Acaik. 

Aggat, obs. form of Aoate. 
t Aggela tion. Obs. rarc K [11. of action f. 
I., aggclthrc to st.ffen with cold; f. ag-~ad - to + 
geld- re to Irce/C, I. gel-it frost. Cf. congelation.] 
The act of freezing to, or congealing about. 

»i 1681 Sir T. IIhownk Pseud. Ep. 11. i. ied. 1686)41 Growing 
greater or letter acronling unto the accretion or pluvius 
aggelntinn about the mother and fundamental atomen. 

t Agge norate, V. Obs. [f. J-. aggenerdt- ppl. 
stem ofaggenerd-ie, adgenerdre to beget in addi- 
tion.] To beget or generate as an addition. 

1660 T. Staniry Hist. Philos. (1701) 335/1 Other things 
also, incomnuKliou* to those which he made, were aggene- 
rated together with them. 

t Agff onora tion. Obs. Also adg-. [11. of 
action f prec. : see -tior.^ The action of generat- 
ing or prodticing in addition. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed xii. iv. \Vk«. XI I. 39 There ha* e been 
. . additions unto this church without subst ract ion ; con- 
tinual ad^eneration without corruption. s66o T. Stanley 
Hist. Philos. I. \i. 60 Taking the form of a part (by aggene- 
ration) through the digestive power of the animate body. 

II Agger (tt-daw'. [L. agger, f. agger-he (see 
Aoukrt).] A mound ; esp. the earthen mound or 
rampart of a camp, formed by the earth excavated 
from the ditch ; a technical termed Roman Anti- 
quities, extended to similar ancieftt works. 
a 1398 Trfviha Earth. De P. E. xix. cfcxix. (1493) 938 Agger 
is an hepe of stones other a token in the hyghe way®, 1714 
Dk Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769: HI. 1*4 Before the Gate 
is an Agger, said to be the Burying-place of Hengist. 1877 
l.i- Jkwitt Half dirt. Eng. Autig. 16 A circle of some* hat 
irregular form . • surrounded by an agger and ditch. 


A'ggtrftt* (ae-djdrrin, v. ?Obs. [£L qg p7- 
ppl. stem of aggerd-re to heap up ; f. agger a neap : 
see prec.l To heap up. lit. wAfig. 

1993-87 roxB A. tjr M. 1159 6 ) 35 9/* Agmcing and exag. 
geratlng the fault to the uttermost. 1693 W. RoaEaibOM 
Phraseol. Gen. 55 To annate, or heap together . . To ag- 
gerate a Tree ; i.r. to dunjg a Tree, or heap earth about it 
. . To aggerate, i.e. to Quicken pace or going. 1779 Ash, 
A ggerate mot much used). 

Aggtnt&oa i«?d 35rr | Jan\ [ad. L . agger dtidn- 
em n. ol action f. aggerd-re : see prec.] A heaping 
up; the raising of a heap. In A r eh urology Xhc aujf- 
posed raising of a mound, as an inclined plane lor 
the elevation and erection of standing or elevated 
stones, such as those of -Stonehenge, etc. 

169a Ray Diss. of World v. f 1 (1 ? J By these various ag- 
aeration* of sand and silt the «ea is closely cut short and 
driven back. 183a Southey Lett. (1856) fV. 389, 1 think 
the stones are more Ukcly to have been rained by mechani- 
cal means than by the rude process of aggeration. 
tAggarOM (tesd glxo* s), a. Obs.~° [f. assumed 
L. *agget ostts : see Agger and -ouC.] Full of 
heap* ; formed in heaps. 

1731 in Bailey ; whence in Joiikhon, Asm, etc. 
t AggO'St, v. Obs. rare ~ '. [f. aggest- ppl. stem 
of agger-ire to cany to, heap up ; f. ag- * ad- to f 
ger-tre to caiTy.] To heap up. 

1699 Fuller th. Hist. ix. 47 Mountains being only thr 
product of Noah’s Hood, where the violence of the watcis 
aggested the earth. 1697 Tomi inmjn Reuotis Disp. 700 Ag- 
gesting and cohibiting the excrements, 
f Agge ition. Obs. rare. [ad. L. aggestidn-nn 
n. of action, f. agger-ire : see Aggebt.] A heaping 
up; accumulation. 

1699 Hammond Dm Ps. Ixxix. x. 397 Graves, which are made 
by aggestion or casting up of earth. 1684 T. Bi rnki m 
iffounPs Nat. Hist. • 1693 443 Factitious Islands . . marie . . by 
accidental Causes, as the Aggestion of Sands and Sandhctk. 
Agglate, obs. form ol Aolkt. 

Agglomerate i&gl/‘mw«t), v. [f. L. agglo- 
merate ppl. stem of agglomerate, f. ag- * ad- to + 
glower d-re to wind or gather into a ball ; f. glomus 
-er-is a clew, clue, or ball. Cf. mod. Fr. agglo- 
m/rer, which may be immed. source of the Eng ] 

+ 1 . Dans. To wind or toll into a ball. Obs. 


169a Coj.es, Agglomerate, to rowl together, tjut Raii i v. 
Agglomerate, to roll or wind up into a bottom. [Whence 
in J ohnson.] 

2 . trails. To gather together in a rounded 
to combine mechanically without any adaptation 
of parts ; to cluster or heap togethir. 

1684 tr. lionet’s Merc. Compit. \ 1. 229 The Blow! »«* even- 
t Hated, and the hot particles agglomerated. 1791 Johnson 
Eamb. 108 P 5 If we would know the amount of moments, ue. 
must agglomerate them into days and weeks. 1873 Fakk*k 
Fam. Speech ii. 44 To agglomerate a number of words with- 
out inflection or synthesis. 1878 Lkcky Eng. in lBthc. 1 1. in. 
636 Working men . . were agglomerated by thousands in 
mat towns. 1879 G. Glade tone in C as seifs Teihn. Educ. 
TV. 18/1 It cannot be put into the furnace without being 
first agglomerated into lumps. 

8. intr . To collect in a mass. lit. and Jig. 

1730 T homron A utumn 766 ’I he hard agglomerating salts. 
The xpoil of age*, would impervious choke Their set iei 
channels. 1847 J. Wii.son Chr. North I.257 The heart and 
the imagination can agglomerate around them. 1869 in Eng. 
Meek. 7 May 147/3 The heated stratum of air agglomerate, 
to an ' igneous globe.' 

Agglomerate (Sglp mcri-t),///. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. agglomerdt-us : set- prec.] 

A. adj. Gathered into a ball or cluster, or in 
Bot. into a rounded head of flowets ; collected into 


a moss. 

i8r8 Kirby & Spence Em tom d. IV. xiii. 155 They are di- 
vided into agglomerate ovaries und branching ovaries. 1858 
Gray Bot. Text-bh. 393 Agglomerate, heaped or crowded 
into a dense cluster, but not cohering. 1879 G. M achon* i.i> 
Sir Gibbit III. iv. 71 The sudden dispersion of iu [a bcoiih 
congregation's] agglomerate particles. 

B. sb. | The adj. used absol.] 

1 . A collection or mass of things rudely or loosely 
thrown or huddled together. 

183* Ed in. Rev. I. IV. 378 A general agglomerate of all 
facts. 1869 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1. in. \iii. a 16 This Duchy 
of Clevc, all this fine agglomerate of Duchies. 

2 . Geol. A mass consisting ol volcanic or erupt i\e 
fragments, which Havc united under the action of 
heat ; os opposed 10 a conglomerate , composed of 
waterworn hagnunts, united by some substance 
in aqueous solution. 

1830 Lvell Priuc, Geol. 11873) II. 11. xxvii. 7a This great 
overlying deposit . . is a white tufaceous agglomerate. 1861 
Gkikik in Nature No. 626. 606 The lavas and their associated 
agglomerates. 

Agglomerated (iglf -merited), ///. a. [f. Ag- 
gmimkratk v. + -m] Collected into a heap or mass. 

1 . Gathered into a ball or spherical mass. 

174a Young Night Th . ix. 19ft And creations, In one ag- 
glomerated cluster, hung. 1888 Lewes Seaside Stud. 259, 2 
One of my Daisies (A. Beilis) brought forth a round uio»* 
of fifteen young* agglomerated together into a baU. 

2 . Collected in a mass or heap ; piled together ; 
rudely or loosely united, without any mutual oda] t- 
ation of parts. 

1774 A. Campbell Lexiph. ted. 4) 6 Agglomerated asper- 
ities which may obumbrate your intellectual luminaries. 
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Cowncu Task m. 472 He builds Th' agglomerated 
P*»» a §|0 Ramsay Phys. Geogr. xiiL 907 It is formed chiefly 
of Ike agglomerated shells of Paludino. 

Ifflomirfttio (4g4*mdrartik), a. Ged. [f. 
Agglomerate sb. a + -ic. Cf. liossie, basaltic, etc.] 
Of the nature of a (geological) agglomerate. 

**78 Rutlicv Stud* if Recks xli. 933 The eutoxites of the 
Canary Islands, and the pipemo of Pianura, near Naples, 
are agglomeratic and handed lavas. 

Agglomerating (4gl/>*raerritig\ ppl.a. [f. Ag- 
glomerate v. + -ing-.J Uniting into a hard mass. 

1790 (See Agglomerate p. 3.] 1869 in Hug. Meek. 6 Aug. 
440/1 The agglomerating substance must be the ‘ brai sec/ 

Agglomeration (Ag^mer/t/m). [ad. L. dg- 
glomerdtion-em, 11 . of action f. agglomerd-re : see 
Agglomerate v. Cf. mod. Fr. agglomeration , perh. 
the immed. source of the Kng.] 
b 1. The action of collecting in a mass, or of heap- 
ing together. 

1774 T. Warton Hist . Eng. Poetry II. 223 (T.l An exces. 
mve agglomeration of turret* . . U one of the charactemtick 
marks of the florid mode of architecture. 1890 Merivale 
A’ ow. Amt/. (18651 VII. lix. 918 The Jews have grown into a 
notion by the agglomeration of the worst of men from all 
quarters. 1874I ir.r.ps Sac. Press, ii. x8 Tlie agglomeration 
of too many people on one spot of ground. 

2. A mass formed by mere mechanical union or 
approximation ; an unmethodical assemblage ; a 
clustering or cluster. 

1833 Cari.vle Mite. <1857) HI* >9 a Formless, blundering 
Agglomerations. iBtt I epiibon Brittany xiii. 31 5 It was an 
agglomeration of forbidding-looking granite houses. 1866 
Liduon Bampt. Led. viii. (1873^94 Society is an ogplom 


[•looking granite houses. 

, — . ,i873» 494 Society is an ajr 

eration of self-loving beings, i860 Dumkin Midu. Sky 181 
Orion is perhaps) the finest agglomeration of stars to be 
found in any portion of the heavens. 

▲gglomer&tive (4gl/rm$riftiv), a. [f. L. ag- 
glomerate ppl. stem of agglomerd-re (see Agglo- 
merate v.) + -ive.] Of or pertaining to agglomer- 
ation, tending to agglomerate or collect together. 

1817 Coleridge Poems, etc. 139 Taylor (isl eminently dis- 
cursive, accumulative, and (to use one of his own words) 
agglonicrative. 184S Car. Fox Jrnls. (cd. 2) 11 . 103 His 
talents rather agglomenitivc than original. 

Agglu tinant (agH/z-tinAnt), a. and sb. [ad. I.. 
aggTfttinant-em pr. pple. of agglutind-re : see next.] 

A. aiij. 

1. Gluing, cementing ; uniting closely. 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Contpit. viii. 300 A little Lint, with an 
agglutinant plaster. . shuts the hole securely. 1758 Layakd 
Du. Eye in PhiL Tratu. I. 753 Such agglutinant and con- 
tracting coilyria, as may reduce the distended coats and 
vessels to their former si/e. 

ta. A fed. Having the property of adhering to the 
internal organs and making up for waste. Ohs. 

1756 Okay Wks. (1825) II. 192 For which I shall beg you to 
prescribe me something strengthening and agglutinant, lest 
it turn to a confirmed phthisis. 1783 P. Pons L'hirurg. Wks. 
II. 388 This want of an agglutinant quality in the blood. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol .' ] 

1. Any sticky or viscous substance which causes 
bodies to adhere together. 

173^ Sir J. Hill Hist. A Him. 297 (Jou) The ichthyocalla, 
or isingglass of the shop, famous as an agglutinant. 

+ 2. Med. A medicine supposed to adhere to and 
supply the waste of tissue. Obs. 

1718 Quincy Eng. Dispens. 11. 96 Of Agglutincnts. 1700 
1 “ — — *“■ : ufiar 


Gibson Dispens. 1. <1734) 417 Kestoratives. . by their peculu 
properties termed Agglutinants, or Hinders. 1751 Chambers 
Cycf. t Agglutinants , agglutinant ia, in medicine a species 
of strengthening medicines, whose office and effect is to 
adhere to the solid parts of the body, und thus recruit and 
supply the place of what is worn off, and wasted in the 
animal actions. 

Agglutinate (igl>iZtiiiet), ppl. a . [ad. L. ag- 

glutindt-us pa. pple. of agglutind-re to fasten with 
glue ; f. age - ad- to +gliittnd-re to glue ; l. gluten, 
-in- glue.] 

1. United as with glue ; glued or cemented together. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Temp. 2 D J, Is it possyhle.. 

that an vice re caued may growe togyther and be agglu- 
tynate before that the cauyte he replete with flesshe T U75 
Grippith & Henprev Micros. Diet . s.v. Calymperacesr, A 
delicate membrane agglutinate to the teeth. 

2. Philol. Consisting of simple or root words com- 
bined into compounds, without any important 
change of form or loss of original meaning, as in 
arr mu-head-maker, castle-come-down , John-go-to- 
be d-at-noon. 

sfap Latham Var. Man 14 Languages, with an agglutinate, 
rarely an amalgamate inflexion, sips Earle Philol Eng. 
Tong. 8 355 These agglutinate forms, including such as 
ichave, hastow » wittn, . . are found in great numbers. 

Agglutinate (Agl»«*tiiirit), v, [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vba. so formed.] 

1. To unite or fasten as with glue ; to glue, to 
cement. 

1986 Bright Melancholy xiiL 69 Sundrye actions being 
performed, os to attract . . to agglutinate, etc. 1999 A. M. tr. 
GabelkonePs BA. Physic ads Agglutinate the same, so close 

into one masa. *86® Lvell Antiq, Mon App. 534 Con- 
glomerates. in which shells or casts of them are agglutinated 
together with sand and pebbles. 

2. Phvs. To cauae to adhere. In an obe. sense, 
To add as new material repairing waste of tissue. 


rim Vrnnrr Via Recta v. 83 Kgge* . . speedily and purely 
nourish . . bec au s e of an aptnesse that they have in their 
substance to be assimilated, and agglutinated to the parts of 
the body. 171a tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 199 Moreover 
Sarcocol agglutinates Flesh. 1743 tr. Heistor's Surg. 17 To 
agglutinate and heal wounds. 1836 Todd Cycl. A not. 4- 
Phys. 1 . 513/2 (Lymph) by agglutinating together the fibres 
and layers causes the hardness which is so perceptible on 
pressing the diseased part. 

8. To combine simple words so as to express 
compound ideas ; to compound. 

1830 Coleridge Table Talk (1851) 67 The Ober-Deutsch 
was fuller and fonder of agglutinating words together. 

4 . trans. and intr. To turn into glue, 
site in Eng. Meek. 30 July 412/1 Alcohol . . agglutinates 
copal. Ibid., Shellac, elemi, and mastic agglutinate lin 
boiling water). 

Agglutinated (aglbrlimritwl),///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -BD.J 

1 1. Glued or cemented up. Obs. 

>999 A M. tr. GabelhonePs Bit. Physic 104 'a Combine a 
Hartshorn, in a potters oven, in an agglutinated pot. 

2. United or joined as with glue or other sticky 
substance ; cemented together. 

169B Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. i, It hath been found 
In the veins of minerals, sometimes agglutinated unto lead. 
1839 Kirby Habits * lust. A stint. 1 . xn. 339 Covered with 
agglutinated particles of sand. 1899 Gar rod Mat. Med. 
led. 6) xoo Smyrna opium . . is made up of agglutinated tears. 

Agglutinating (Agl*// tin^tiq), ppl. a. [ 1 . as 
prec. ■+■ -IMG 8 .J 

1. Gluing together ; adhesive ; closely uniting. 
1664 H. JV foRit Myst. Iniif. xvii. 177 That Mystery which 
was . . intended for the most enduring and agglutinating 
Cement of all those that arc called by his Name. 1788 
Howard Encycl. Albumen is used in cullyrium, on account 
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187a Dana Cora/s 
agglutinating car- 
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of its cooling and agglutinating quality, 
ii. 153 The grains become coated by the 
bonatc of lime. 

+2. Med. = Agglutinant A a. Obs. 

1634 T. Johnson Party's IVks. 1046 Agglutinating or ng- 
gluiiuaiive medicine is of a middle nature between the sar- 
coticke and the epuloticke. 1700 Gibson Dispens. 1. i. (17341 
95 Dragon's Blood . . is very much in use by reason of ns 
agglutinating quality. 

0. Philol. (Scequot., and cf. Agglutination a.) 

1866 Fllton Anc. $ Mod. Greece I. ii. 20 Those [languages] 

which . . express the grammatical relations by connecting 
other words loosely with the significant elements, consti- 
tute another group culled the synthetic or agglutinating. 

Agglutination (agl»«Jtin«*‘ Jan), [ad. 1.. ag- 
glutindtion-cm, 11 . of action f. agglutuni-re : see 
Agglutinate a.] 

1. The action of agglutinating or gluing together ; 
the state of adhesion or cohesion. 

1941 K. Copland Galyen's Temp. 2 C iij b. The causes that 
let and hyndre the agglutynocyon. a 1695 Vinls fonts 
E upper ( 1677)402 Reputed Christians and believers, by an out- 
ward profession and agglutination. x8aa Smithson in Phil. 
Trans. XC 1 I 1 . ay The sort of agglutination which happens 
between the particles of subsided . . precipitates. 1878 Blli. 
tr. GegenbattePsComp. A not. 83 Some ure distinguished by 
the agglutination of foreign bodies— cemented grains of samL 

2. Philol. The combination of simple or root words 
into compound terms, without material change of 
form or loss of meaning. 

>8v> Coleridge Table Talk 7 May, The Platt-Dautsch 
was a compact language like the Knglish, not admitting 
much agglutination. 1869 Farrar Paw. Speech iv. 1 187 ji 
133 Agglutination may be described as that principle of lin- 
guistic structure which consists in the mere placing of un- 
altered roots side by side. 

t3. Astron. (See quot.) Obs. 

1793 Cham herb Cyd. Snpp . , Agglutination U used by 
some Astronomers to denote the meeting of two or more 
stars in the same part of the zodiac. Agglutination is more 
peculiarly understood of the seeming coalition of several 
stars, so us to form a nebulous star. 

4. That which is agglutinated or cemented to- 
gether ; a mass or group formed by the adhesion 
of separate things. 

>615 Crookk Body of Man 937 Aboue the forehead anfurre 


as to the scaly agglutinations. 1846 Uhotk Greece 1 1 . 11. ii. 
344 Sparta was .Tout a mere agglutination of five adjacent 
villages. *877 Roberts Hattdbk. Med. {a d. 3) I. 50 The for- 
mation of thickenings, adhesions, or agglutinations in con- 
nection with the membrane. 

Agglutinative (hgl'/rtiniLtiv, -£tiv), a. [f. 
L. agglutbtdt- ppl. stem of agglutind-re (see Ag- 
glutinate a.) + -ive.] 

1. Of or pertaining to agglutination ; tending to 
produce adhesion ; adhesive, cementing. 

1734 R. Wiseman Surgery ( J.) Kowl up the member with 
the agglutinative rowlcr. 1843 H umble Du t. Geol., Agglu- 
tinative, that which has the property of causing agglutination. 

+ 2. Med. - Agglutinant A s. Obs. 

1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Wks . 336 The Topick and parti- 
cular Medicines are Agglutinative. 

3. Philol. Characterized by agglutination ; using 
it as the ordinary process of wont-building. 

sflSR Urouhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 194 Greek hath the 
agglutinative faculty of incorporating words. s86x Max 
Muller Science Lang. viii. 311 The chief distinction be- 
tween an inflectional and an agglutinative language con- 
sists in the fact that agglutinative languages preserve jthe 
consciousness of their roots, and therefore do not allow them 
to be affected by phonetic corruption. 8879 Whitney Life 
of Long. xiL 232 Such words as un-lru-tk-jHfly preserve an 
agglutinative character. 

Agglutlall (Igl^'tinaiz), v, rare. [f. L. ag- 


1003 WATERHOUSE uu r ortfsciie 197 
body will consume by the aggrandizatio 
K. Hooker Prtf. Pordngc s Myst. Div. 
tion, ns 1 nrai sai, and Exaltation, and 


AGGBAVDXJSBMBNT. 

giu tin- stem of aggifttin-dre (see Agglutinate «.) 
+ -he.] An unnecessary by-form of Agglutinate. 
187a M. B. Edwards Kitty I. xxlv. 235 ' Fool that I was : 
fool that I am ; fool that I snail be/ she said to Herself again 
and again, conjugating the agglutinised verb in all its tenses. 

AgffOt, obs. form of Agate. 

Aggn oe, BgTA'Oti *»• arch. rare. [LKpref 1 1 
4 - Gkace v., in imitation of It. aggratiare, agrattarc, 
mod. aggraaiare to grace ; f. ag- — ad- to + gratia, 
gtazia, favour.] 

1 1. trans. To favour. Obs. 

1998 Spenser P. Q. i. x. 18 She graunted : and that knight 
so much agraste TnAt she him taught celcsfiall discipline. 
2. To add grace to, to grace, arch. 
lies Wifpkn Jems. Dtliv. (tr. Tasso) xx.cxxiii. <>857)493 
* Unhappy arms ! that from the war return With suircv u 
spot your mistress to aggrace/ 

t Aggrt'Ot, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.1 Favour, grace. 

1996 Spenser A (X 11. viii. 56 So goodly purpose they to- 
gether fond Of kindness and of courteous aagrace. 
Aggrtadilibli (a.“gmndai=z4b l ), a. [f. Au- 
uhaniii7.k v. -ABLE.] Capnblcof being aggrandized. 
*»®4 in Wkester. 

t Aggrandiia'tion. Obs. [f. Aggeanotzf + 
•ATioN, after wonls from -i&e - late L. -hare, of Gr. 
origin.] « Aggrandizement. 

1663 Waterhouse On Fortescue 197 (T.) No part of the 

J - : „ L - **- ,: --tion of the other. 1683 

iv. 95 The Aggrandira- 

. and veri Glorification of 

the Prince of Devih. 

Aggr anflit f (a"gTd nclaiz), v. [f. Fr. agrandiss- 
extenued stein of agtand-ir 1 1 6 th c. aggr-), prob. 
ad. It. aggrandire ; f. ag- " ad- to+ g/andire, 1 .. 
gramlire to make great ; f. grandis large. The 
ending is assimilated to wonis of Gr. origin \%ilh 
-IZE.J 

1. trans. To enlarge, increase, magnify, or in- 
tei sify (a thing). 

*« 34 T, Herbert Trav. 7 iT.) The devil has infused nro- 
digiom idolatry into their heads, enough to relish hispnlaie 
and aggrandire their tortures. t6§6 Earl Monm. Advt. Jr. 
Pamass. 48 Making use of the calamities of others, us an 
instrument thereby to agrandire his authority. 1748 Anson 
Voy. 1. viii. led. 4 no *1 hat no cin u instance might be want- 
ing which could aggrandize our distress. . *85 » ain Smses 
% Intcll . m. ii. | n The whole soul, passing into one sense, 
aggrandizes that sense and starves the rest. 1868 Ki'skin 
Pol. Econ. Art i. 80 The selfish and tyrannous means they 
commonly take to aggrandize or secure their power. 

2. To increaue the power, rauk, or wealth of ta 
person or a state). Often reft. 

i68a Burnet Rights of Princes Pref. 3 For the aggrandiz- 
ing or maintaining his nephews and kindred. 1780 W.(*o\r. 
Russ, Duh ov. 22 Every circumstunce which contributes to ag- 
grandize the Russian empire. 1B00 Wellington in Gen. 
Desp. 1 . 207 If we aggrandize ourrelves at the expense of 
the Mahasttas. ‘* 7 * Yeats Grotvtk 4 Viciu. Comm. 96 
Venice was aggrandised by this traffic. 

3. To make (a thing) appear greater ; to give a 
character of grandeur to ; to embellish, exaggerate. 

*«7 Death's l r it. lift 3) Pref. 2 ’Tis pleaded, that Religion 
aggrandizes a Poem. 1779 T. War ton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 
53 Nothing could uggraiidise Fingal's heroism more highly. 
1779 Johnson L.P.,Pape Wks. 1787 IV. 119 The ship-race, 
compared with the chariot -race, is ueither illustrated nor 
aggrandised. 1848 H. M11.1 kr First l tup*, ix. 1 1857) 144 The 
scene, though small, is yet aggrandized with muon art. 

4 . To make (a person) appear greater ; to exalt. 
1793 Richardson Grand ison 11781) HI. xviii. 161 Your 

pretty imagination is always at work to aggrandize the man, 
and to lower the babies. i8a 3 Lamb Llia Ser. 11. xxiv. 
(1865) 433 The first thing to aggrandise a man in his own 
conceit, lh to conceive of nimsell os neglected. 

1 6 . intr. To become greater ; to increase. Obs. 
Cf. Fr. s'agt andir. 

B646 Haij. Poems 8 Follies continued till old age, do ag- 
grandize and become horrid. 1704 Loud. Gat. mmmmlxxi\ , j 
Could not but with Horrour see him aggrandize in Power. 

Aggrandised (argriT ndaizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -KD.J 

1 1. Made greater, magnified, really or in appear- 
ance. Obs. 

172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 110 Fame and reports may 
proceed . . from small nutters aggrandized. 

2 . Increased in rank or influence; elevated, exalted. 
1790 Burke Fr. Revo/. 993 Who certainly would not hate 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have done a stih. 
milting antagonist. 1877 Times 16 NoV., Austria may dis- 
like the establishment on her frontier of an aggrandized 
or new Court. 

Aggrandisement (Sgnrndizmtnt). Also ag- 
grandisement. [a. Fr. agrandissement (spelt by 
Cotgr. 1 61 1 aggr-), n. of action f. agr andir : sec 
Agghandjze and -mknt.] 

1. The action of aggrandizing or exalting in 
power, rank, or influence; exaltation, advancement. 

1696 Blount G/ostogr., Aggrandisement, a grunting, in- 
larging, advancement 1670 G. H., tr. Hist. Cardinals 11. 

1 . 134 They ~ •* ' ** 


i. 134 They, .give themselves over to the aggrandizement 
' ^ ’ " BoMNiIRNOKKDff/m/. vii. (R.)l(f 


of t^feir Nephews. 1730 
aggranaw 


projected the aggramli/einent of France. 1848 Lytion 
Harold ix. 278 Enemies . . would encounter To»tlg In every 
scheme for his personal aggrandisement. 

2. The state or condition of being aggrandized. 

1734 tr. Rotliu's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 7 Who looked 
upon the fall of Jerusalem as their own aggrandisement. 
1839 James Louis XIV, 111 . 314 That his success and lip 
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T uidiwvtnt. 
tit. Enlaru 


«*JJ P. Flkichkr Pur Alt til. vii. xxxvii, 
rate the night, a 17M C. West Abut* of 


ugrandiaaeni were intimately united with thoea of France, 
lift Ituciit Four Phases i. 7 utter indifference to worldly 

T andizement. 

tit. Enlargement, increase in size. 
i8j» Lna Prime. Gcol. I. 303 The aggrandizement within 
the estuaries far more than compensated the losses on the 
open coaat. 

A gy eand <e ea» ( eegrff-ndoi/aj). [f. AuGRANDTEK 
v. +"kh 1 .J One who aggrandizes or makes great 
im Hawwat imp. (17621 II. xv. i. 405 The aggrandber 
of religion ; a title which he prefixed to hie name when he 
mounted the throne. 1I07 W. Taylor in A mm. Fop. v. 304 
The nobleman who . . i« not the aggranditer of his family. 

AggmdiMing (icjndeiubizii)), pAt.sA [f. Ao- 
gkanuisb v.r -iN0 '.] The act or process of making 
greater, increasing, or exalting ; aggrandizement 
1670 G. H. tr. Hut. Cardinal* 1. iii. 63 How much the 
I'ope* have exceeded in aggrandizing of Cardinal*. ( 4 } 
Wksi.ey in tVk*. 1 18 fa) IV. 343 His aggrandising the Psalms 
. . even above the New Testament. 

Aggrandising [argnfcndaiziij), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. 4- -mo*.] Increasing in poweT or influence. 

1879 M Castmy (Mum Times II. \%\ To restrain the eg* 
gn:AMve and aggrandizing spirit of Russia, 
t Aggra"ti,v- Ohs. [ad. it. 0,1,3; /ri/tf;<r(Florio):— 
late L. aggrdtdre : see Agree]. 

1 . To please, gratify. ( » Amkkk v. i.) 

1591 Spxnakk Team of Mato* 406 From whom whatever 
thing is goodly thought. Doth borrow grace, the fancte to 
aggrate. 11. ix. 34 And each one sought his 

lady to aggrate. .6» P. Flkichm Purple l si. vii. xxxvii, 
Their gleams aggrate the sight, a 17M G. West Abuse «f 
Trav. (1807) ao But nut for liberty they wageu war, But 
solely to aggrate their mighty lord. 

2 . To thank, express gratitude to. 

*633 P. Pi.KTOfKR Purple 1st. 11. ix, The Island King . . 
Af grates the Knights, who thus his right defended. 

P With these two senses cf. those of Grateful, x. pleasing, 
agreeable, 9. thankful. 

t Aggravable, a. Ohs. [f. L. aggrava-re (see 
Aggravate a . ) -rlie.] Tending to or full of ag- 
gravation. (C'f. peaceable, comfortable. ) 

xtffta H. More A/yd. lnt\. ua This horrid reproach against 
the Person of Christ is still the more aggravable. a 1733 
Kunrri Exam. 11. v. 407, I have not met with any Thing or 
the Crusts scaudalosum ho aggravable as this. 

tA'ggravate, ///.<*• Ohs.; also 5 -6 agravate. 
[ad. L. aggravdt-us , Da. pple. of aggravd-re to 
render heavy or troublesome ; f. ad to +gravd-re 
to make heavy ; f. gravis heavy.] 

1 . Loaded, burdened, weighed down. lit. and fig. 
1471 Kireev Comp. Ate A. in Ashmole (1653) v. xxxix. X57 
Thcyr pursy*, wyth pounds so aggravate, c 1910 Barclay 
Afirr. Good Manners 11170) A ij, Faynt croked age frayle and 
oblivious Agrauate with yens. 

2 . Loaded with the exsecratio gravior ; under 
ecclesiastical censure ; excommunicated. 

1481 Caxton R eynard ( Arb.» 43 Hyt were grete repref to 
you, my lord the kyng . . that man shold saye ye reysed and 
accompanyed yourself with a cunyd and parson agrauate. 

3 . Made more serious os an offence ; heightened 
or intensified (in a bad sense). 

1548 Hall Ckron. Kdioard K(R.) A smell displeasure doen 
to you . . hath been sore aggrauale. *649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. 
Exempt, v. | ao The occasions of an aggravate crime, a 1733 
North Exam, 1. ii. 93 Obnoxious for High Treason, or most 
aggravate Practice! of Sedition. 

Aggravate (tcgruvril), V . ; also 6 agrauate. 
[1. Aggravate ppt. a. ; used to render L. aggravdre , 
and replace the earlier Agqrkue. The appearance 
of the Fr. ag{g)raver (a latinized refashioning of 
the earlier agretvr), also adopted in Eng.as aggrave , 
probably helped the prevalence of aggravate . See 
Augnavk, Aggrieve, Aookrok.] To moke heavy 
or heavier; hence, to put weight on ; to add weight 
to ; to add apparent weight or importance, to ex- 
aggerate. 

I. To put weight upon. 

+ 1 . tram . To make heavy; to load, burden, weigh 
down : heme, to cumber, impede, retard. Obs. 

1530 Paukml 4i€/j A folytshe answers may agravate [Fr. 
agrogor ou agrauer) a mannes mater more than one wolde 
weneof. i«8T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 33a That they doe 
not agravate or molest your subjects*. sflpB Yoso tr. Diana 
176 A great grsnfa aggrauateth the hart that suffers it. 1603 
Fioato Montaigne (16341 *47 He was so exceedingly aggra- 
vated with travell, and over-tired with wcarinessc. 
t b. To load (any one) with. Obs . 

1973 Twvmk Coat. Phayers Mntidot xt. H hlij h, Drancei 
. . Standee up, and him in wordes doth blame, and ag- 
grauateR with ire. (Cf. sgH Douolas Maris xl vH. xia 
Aggreguing 00 him wraith. L aggerat rruz.J 
1 2 . To load or heap anything heavy upon. Obs. 
1583 SruiRKs A uat. Abuses (1877)98 If the punishment*, 
were a ggrauated and executed upon the offenders. 1586 
' 1 *. II. tr. La Primaudayds Fr. Acad. 11. (159*1 69 To sg- 
grauate so much the more his iuot and fcareiull iudgereent 
v|M»n our headc*. mo Burke Fr. Revel *9 In order to 
lighten the crown still further, they aggravated responsibility 
on ministers of state. 


1 3 . tram. To lay to the charge of any one ; to 
bring at a charge or 1 gravamen ’ {against). Obs. 

i6aA Meade in KUie Orig. Lett. 1.119 111. 333 Aggravating 
it as an act of Rebellion. Baker Ckron. (1679) 80/1 

Their spokesman to the King to aggravate his breach of 
promise. *678 M auvhi.1. Corr. 33t wks. 1873 < II. 380 His 
having appeared at the King's Bench barre, being aggra- 
vated as a new crime against nim. 


f 4 absot. To bring charges {upon). Obs. 

dtfa Marvkll Rehears. Transp. l lao While ha aggra- 
fWMa upon Religion . . he doth so far alleviate and snctfur* 
88* Debauchery, d* Jenieon Harr. Pop. Plot 30, ! love 
Ip tread softly on the Graves of the deceased, and therOfore 
matt no further aggravate. 

It To add weight to. 

+ 8. tram. To add weight or intensity to; to 
strengthen, increase, or magnify. Obs. in gen. seme. 

* 84 * Covrrdalb Ptsraphr. Erasm. Neb. vi. 16 Man to ag- 
grniate theyr otbe do swore by hym that is greater. 1633 
w, Austin Atedit. 46 All these aggravate the greatnasse « 
his Humility : and that, aggravates the greatnesse of his 
Love. 1698 m Col Roc. Penn. I. 544 Becaus Coll. Quarry, 
the Judge of the admiralty, egg revets it as an action of y* 
governments. 

0 . esp . a. Of things evil : To increase the gravity 
of, to make more grievous or burdensome ; to make 


worse, intensify, exacerbate. 

*8*7 Daniel Cat. Wares 11. xvi, To aggravate thine owne 
afflictions store. x6xo H r alb v St. A u&City of God 460 Why 
doe we agravate our misery? 1798 Burke Find, Hat. Sec. 
Wks. 1 . 10 To Introduce new mischiefs or to aggravate and 
inflame the old. 17*8 Johnson Lett. 143 1 . its If grief 
either caused or aggravated poor Queeney's illness. 1804 
Dibuin Libr. Comp. 03 To aggravate the terror of his invec- 
tive. s8fjj Brycs Holy Rom, Emp, vi. (ed. 3) 86 Its dangers 
from foreign enemies were aggravated by the plots of the 
court. s88o Gladstone in Daily Nova x6 Mar. a, 8 Instead 
of relieving all estates up to s,ooo/. be aggravates the duty 
at 5004 

b. Of offences: To make more heinous, or offen- 
sive ; to increase in offensiveness. 

>80* Edward III , 11. i. 34 That sin doth ten times aggra- 
vate itself That is committed in a holy place. 1616 RTC. 

m/x.-.sa. ...a tu' ~tr 1 


0 aggravate thine owne 
ir.^City of God 460 Why 
Burkb Vind, Nat. See. 


I responsibility 


a s*8s R*> ALLBfeTaac soSorm. (L) Ifl had worded this more 
aggravetiagty. 1748 Cianssn ciSts) I. vii. 43 

My sister aggravatmgiy hcM op her hsmda. «8fs AH Yr. 
Round 3 Aug. 447 The aggravetiagty wakeftd condirioa of 
the in hebitan ta. 

Aggrantloa (segiiv/i J*n). Alio 5 agrasut- 
oion. [Frob. a. Fr* aggravation (Cotgr. 161 1) ad. 
L. aggravdtidn^em, n. of action f, aggravd-re : ace 
Aookavate *.] 

1 1 . The laying on of burdens, opptesrion. Obs. 

148 r Caxton My rrott r m. x. 153 Nature nay not suflfos.. 
the sodeyn agmuadons ne grins, of whiche by their folyes 
they trauay lie nature. 

t 2 . l*he charging os an offence ; accusation. Obs. 

1*47 May Hssi. Part l ix. isa Severall Members were ap- 
pointed to present those particular charges . . which they all 
did, making large speeches In aggravation of their crimes. 
i*7g Baxter Calk. Tkeol il L azs, I only answer your ag- 
gravation of un co mfor t abl en ess of their Doctrine. 

8. Eccles. (Sec quot.) 

i*ss Cotgr., Aggr avati on . . a curse, excommunication, or 
execradoo denounced against an obstinate offender* 1791 
ChambxRm 0 * 7 ., Aggravation , in the Romish canon-lawy is 
particularly used for an ecclesiastical censure, threatening 
an excommunication, after three admonitions used in vain. 
Ibid From Aggravation they proceed to sv*aggrmvation\ 
which is the last excommunication. 18*4 Kirn Chess, the 
Bold 1 . 11. iv. 383 The Church was invited . . to hurl Its in- 
terdicts, excommunications, 'aggravations' and 're -aggra- 
vations.' 

A A making heavier, graver, or more heinout ; the 


Prim. Homer 111 Gross wrong to his mother, aggravated by 
what follows with himself. 

7 . To exasperate, incense, embitter (a person); 
fam. to provoke, arouse the evil feelings of. 

s*is Cores,, Aggravantor , to aggravate, exasperate. 1694 
T. Herbert Trav. 93 This aggralvaTted the Persian king 
exceedingly to be so bearded. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
11811) I. 345 If both were to aggravate her parents, as my 
brother ana sister do mine. 1898 Thackeray Virg. xviu 
134 r i hraats only served to aggravate people in such cases. 

b. To irritate, inflame (physically). 

1880 Miss rtiMo Japan L 366 With stinging wood smoke 
aggravating the eyes. 

lH. To add weight unduly. 

8. To make the most of ; to represent (a thing) 
as graver, more serious, or more important; to 
exaggerate. Obs. exc. in extension of 6. 

c sags HAxrerixLD Divorce Hen. VIII 1x878) 170 Setting 
forth and aggravating the great spoil late made in Roma. 
1x80 Baret Atvearie A 331 To Aggrauate and make more 
then it is, Exaggerate rent. 1*74 Marvrli. Rehears. Trasstp. 
11 . 320 , 1 have not in the least aggravated your sense or 
words. 1M0 in Col Roc. Penn. IV. 441 You have greatly ag- 
gravated the number of Servants inlisted by calling them 
several hundreds. 187* Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xit.asi 
It was not hard, whenever it was convenient, to insist on 
and to aggravate the offence. 

Aggravated (aegrivrited), ppl. a. [f. prec.+-*D.] 
+ L 1 leaped up, charged. Obs. 

■803 Gskenwey Tacitus , Ann. iv. vi. (1633) 96 For other 
thinjp aggrauated against him, he was arraigned, 
f 2 . Increased, magnified. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1948 Hall Ckron. Edw. V (R.' Small matters aggrauated 
with heinous names, 1737 Thomson Summer zzei Follows 
the loosen'd aggravated roar, Enlarging, deepening, mingling. 

8. Increased in gravity or seriousness : made worse, 
or more grievous ; intensified in evil character. 

uM Mede IVks. 1. xxvii. 117 This SecrUedge or Sacri- 
legious, act committed by Ananias is . . partly aggravated 
by the inexcusableness thereof, yia Steels Sped. No. 473 
f 1 A poor Man in the Agony of Pain, aggravated by Want 
and Poverty. s8zo Southey Aekama l vtFWke. VIII. 5 For 
who could know What aggravated wrong Provoked the 
desperate blow I i86e Stanley Jewish Ck. (1877) L v. xoi 
Calamities . . exhibited hen jn aggravated forms. 

A fam. Exasperated, incensed, irritated, provoked. 
s*si Coroa., Agg ravan t! , aggravated, exasperated. 1848 
Dickers Dombey 516 ' I'm very much obliged to you, Misees 
Brown/ said the unfortunate youth, greatly aggravated. 

Aggravating (argrivritiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -i no 1 .] The process expressed by the verb Ag- 
gravate. (Now mostly genmdial.) 

1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. 1851, 33s To the multiply- 
ing mid tba aggravating of sin to them both. Mod. Re- 
lieving the peinlnstead of aggravating it* 

Aggravating (*rgt£v*»tig),///. a. [f. as prec. 

t L Bringing a charge against ; accusatory. Obs. 
1640 4 in Rushworth's mst. Coil (1691s) IV. 330 Tba Articles 
of Impeachment . . were carried up to the Lords, and a smart 
aggravating Speech made at the delivery of them. 

2 . Adding weight, effect, intensity. Usually in an 
evil sense, Making worse, or more heinous. 

1790 Bkatson Nov. fr Mil Mem. 1 . 37 Dragged from their 
master’s house, with very aggravating circumstance*. 

3 . fam. Exasperatingjirritatiogypiovoking. 

.m a»m, .pwvrtiiy. «fc» 


circumstances is the aggravation of offences. 1*78 Cud. 
worth Intelt. Syst. 473 Though in way of Aggravation of 
their crime, it be said, that thav also worshippedthe Creature 
more than the Creator. sBos Wellesley Desp . 003 None of 
these evils have been diminished . . their daily Increase and 
aggravation are notorious. **33 1 * Taylor Fanat. |6. ao6 
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master’s bouse, with very aggravating circumstances. 

3. fam. ExosperatingTirritatiag>pfovoking. 

*779 Ash. Aggravating \ exaggerating, provoking, tkf 
Br. Jonathan Ul. 383 Sky nomore, 7 hatV enough, rather 
aggravatin' though* at first. 3889 Dicxems Mat. Fr. xv. 381 
You're an . . aggravating, bad om creature ! 
AggmVMAglj (se'grfivzt'ttgli), adv, [£ prec. 
4 -LF.j In an aggravating manner ; in a manner 
that maxes worse, embitters, irritates, etc. 


these evils have been diminished . . their daily increase and 
aggravation are notorious. .**»I : Taylor Fanat. |6. ao6 
Circumstances so unfavourable to virtue . . could hardly ad- 
mit aggravation. 1*91 Mariotti Italy 11 The consequent 
aggravation of hard, senseless, suspicious despotism, ifieg 
Ess . Intuitive A/or. 38 Then eternal punishment would be 
too great for any multiplication or aggravation of sins. 

to. Making the most of (in a bad sense); ex- 
aggeration. Obs. 

in* Wither Brit. Remomh. 11. 3x73 But, 1 from aggrava- 
tions will forbeore. 1699 Bentley Phalaris Pref. 33 Rhe- 
torical aggravations above the naked and strict Truth. 1743 
Tindal tr. Rapin' s Hist. II. xvii. 73 It might be thought, 
Buchanan, who hated the queen, has used aggravation, if 
what happened afterwards did not too evidently confirm 
what he said. 

8 .fam. The action of exasperating, or irritating. 

1 7 . A circumstance that renders more weighty or 
important. Obs. in the general sense. 

1093 Baxter Saint i Rest iv. ix. (x66a) 745 Consider of the 
several aggravations of the mercy of tne Spirit enabling 
thee thereto. 

b. esp. * An extrinsic circumstance or accident, which 
increases the guilt of a crime, or the misery of a 
calamity.' J. 

1553-5 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1B45) 351 Not any new in- 
disposition, but one of old standing, though lately increased 
by fresh aggravations. 1691 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 174 What 
a heinous aggravation of their sin it it, that they commit it 
after Baptism. 1791 T. Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 135 It 
h no relief, but an aggravation to a person In slavery, to re- 
flect that ne was sola by his parent. tBga Bain Semes *• 
Imtell. il ii. ( xx (1864) 134 Confinement is the chief aggra- 
vation of all those impurities. 

Atfgravativa (Kgrfivzktiv), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. L. aggravdt '- ppl. stem of aggravd-re (see AG- 
GRAVATE a.) 4 -ive.J adj. Of or pertaining to ag- 
gravation ; tending to aggravate, sb. That whicn 
aggravates or tends to aggravate. 

a 1793 North Exam. iLV.319 Wa rote up to Oates's not 
by a CUmax of Aggravatives. 1863 Sala Capt. Dang. II. riii. 
978 By the endearing agyravative of Jammy he is . . known. 

Aggr m v a ter (ergiiv* tan), [f. Aookavate v. 4 
-OB, as if a. L. *aggravdtor agent-noun £ .aggravate : 
see Aggra vatr a ] One who, or that which, ag- 
gravates. 

E9p8 Florio, Graved ore, an aggrauator, a grieuer, a 
molester. s86o Hottkn Slang DicL, Agretawators (corrup- 
tion of Aggravaton), the greasy locks ofnair in vpgue among 
coatennongers and other street folk, worn twisted from the 
temple back towards the ear. 

tig g r*V8» v. Obs. rare. ; also agrave. [a. Fr. 
aggrave-r (earlier agraver) : see AoGBikva.] A by- 
form connecting Aggrixvb and Aggravate. 

i|m Palsgr. 419/1, I agrudge, 1 am agraved, Je tuts 
great. x*u T. Tavloe Tstms L xa (16x91 956 When the heart 
Is so aggreved, the whole man is vntit either for heauenly or 
earthly exercise. 

II ig g r iTf ,^ Obs. [Fr.] ■ Aoobavatioh 3. 

\fsi\t. Dupm, Reel Hist. 17/A c. L v. 190 An Error, com- 
mon enough, that Excommunication is not denounc'd till 
after the Fulnte&don of the Aggrave. 
t A ggrt v i diafftion. Obs. tare— x . [n. of ac- 
tion (sec -ation) from assumed vb.aggravidite, t L. 
ad to +gravid-us * heavy, weighted^* -in. In loc. 
cit* pem. an error for aggrandisation, though at 
likely to be an actual formation by the author.] 
Increase of weight or gravity, aggravation. 

«3*4S Bn Mount agu Acts* Mem. ga+Thay . . opposed. era 


slip Bn Mount agu Acts* Mom. ^Thay . . opposed, era 
cused, traduced, persecuted him many wayes, unto death . . 
no great evidences of any pkifull, mereifriU, compassionate 
disposition, which received an aggravidUation in contiauiig; 
the same to his name, memory, and succession. 
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. _ (ar p/gib'l), a. iOit. [f. L. « 

rtx tee •H.K.] Capable of betas collected 
info one maw. ' 

f-S-Erta^Or A* 

(trgrfgtt, -*t), /p/. a and e*.; alao 
4~5 [ad. L. aggregdt-us united in « lioclc; 

ansociated, pa. pple. of aggrtgS-re, f. ag-—md- to + 
grt^irt io^collcct ; f. ^r/jr, grtgnm a flock.] 

' 1- Collected into one body, 
f 14 mA/ol for Loll 16 Asgregat. or gedred to gidrs In 
on. 147 * Riflky Com/. Aten, in Aim mole (163ft) iv, viiL 146 
In our Conjuncrion four Elements must be aunat, inn 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 118451 di Whan in my minds 1 had 
well ample Every (hinge that I in hym had sene. 167s 
Baxtbs Bagshaw's Scandals iv. 03 Scarce now to be num- 
bred, any man than drops that are aggregate in a Pood. 
itW Rogers Agrk. 4 Prices I. x. xdsAAer the Reforms, 
don estates became more aggregate and insulated. 

2. atij. Confuted by the collection of many parti- 
cles or units into one body, mass, or amount ; col- 
lected, collective, whole, total. 

■*S9 Evelyn Mem. 11857) HI. 1x6 Were I not sn aggro- 
R®/* 011 * *nd so obliged . . to provide for ray dependents. 
96% Mobdkn 6 togr. It set. 68 Polonia . . is an aggregate 
Body consMtingor many distinct Provinces. 1I14 Duidin 
Libr. Com/, is Publications . . of which the aggregate total 
u» scarcely to be credited. 1859 Edit*. Rev. No. ml 49 Or 
were they but the representatives of the aggregate Hellenic 
races ? 1876 Rot . era Pot. Et on. iL a The aggregate amount 
of labour expended . . m called the cost of production. 

3. Law. Composed of many individuals united 
into one association. 

i6eg Sis H. Finch Law (1636) 91 Corporations . . whereof 
some are aggregate of many persons, that is to say, of a head 
and body : other consist in one singular person. 1771 Act 11 
Geo. Ill, xix» in Oxf. 4 Camb. Enactmts. 78 Whether of 
University or City, aggregate or sole. i86a La Brougham 
Brit. CoHstitn. xvil 87a Each chapter is a corporation ag- 
gregate, and each person is a corporation sole. 

4. tool. Consisting of distinct animals united Into 
a common organism. 

1835 Kirby Habits 4- tnst. A aim. I. v. 164 All the polypes 
arc aggregate animals. 1848 Dana Zoophytes iv. 8s Aggre- 
gate, when the polyps of a compound zoophyte are united to 
one another by their sides. 

5. Bot. Consisting of florets united within a com- 
mon calyx or involucre, as in scabious, honeysuckle, 
and valerian. Sometimes of flowen, fruits: Col- 
lected into one mass. 

1693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 928 Such Trees and Shrubs, 
whose Flower and Fruit are Aggregate, as the /'tens. 1794 
Mahtyn tr. Rousseau's Hot. vi. 67 An aggregate or capitate 
flower ; or a head of flowers. 1845 Lindlev Sck. Bot. 1x848) 

iv. 4a Label’s Catchjty, Flowers aggregate, tufted. x£fl8 
Gray Bot. Text-bk. 305 Aggregate Fruits, those formed of 
regatc carpels of tlie same flower. 

(/Vo/. Composed of distinct minerals, combined 
into one rock, as granite. Cf. B sb. 4. 

1795 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 A compact ag. 
gregate substance, apparently compounded of quartz, ochra- 
ctoui earth, chert, etc. 

+ 7. Gram. C ollective. Ohs. 

1683 Drydkn Plutarch 34 One in the aggregate seme as 
we say one army, or one body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 1736 Burke SnbL 4 B. Wks. 184a I. 69 Such 
as represent many simple ideas united by nature to form 
some one determinate composition, as man, horse, tree, 
castle, etc. These I call aggregate words. 

8. absol. quasi ( sc. state, etc.) esf>. in phr. In 
the aggregate. 

m 1777 Richardson Dissert . Lang. 31 Man in the aggregate, 
is too irregular to be reduced to invariable laws. 1851 M"- 
Culloch i axatien 11. xi. 377 These payments must amount, 
ip the aggregate, to a vast sum. 

1. Collected sum, sum total. 

1696 tr. Hobbes's Lieut. Philos. '1839) 77 A cause Is the sum 
or aggregate of all such accidents . . as concur to the pro- 
ducing of the effect propounded. 1846 Mill Logic 11. vii. 1 9 
(1868) *96 Every such belief represents the aggregate of all 
past experience. 1877M0ZI.KY univ.Serm . v. 120 The general 
only regards his men ns masses, so much aggregate of force. 

2. A mass formed by the union of individual parti- 
cles ; an assemblage, a collection. 

then Hobbes Do Cor/. Polit. 78 A Multitude considered 
as One Aggregate. 1667 Uoylb Orig. Formes 4 Qnal. 30 
Agitating water into froth . . that aggregate of small Hubbles. 
* 78 8 Johnson Idler No. 36 no Four is a certain aggregate 
of units. *8S8 H. Spencer Psychol. (187a) I. ih i. 159 Mind 
. * is a circumscribed aggregate of activities. 1889 Glad- 
stone yuv. Muudi v. li^That marvellous aggregate which 
we know as the Greek nation. *878 P. Bayne Pur. Rev. 
ii. a8 He was an aggregate of confusions and incongruities. 

3. esp. Physics. A mass formed by the union of 
homogeneous particles (in distinction from a com- 
pound). 

169a Bentley Boyle Leet. vii. 931 The whole Aggregate of 
Matter would retain well-nigh an uniform tennity of Tex* 
lure. *704 Ray Creation 1. 114 Those vast Aggregates of 
Air, Water, and Earth. 1814 Sis H. Davy Agric. Chem. 9 
The chemical elements acted upon by attractive powers 
combine in different aggregates. 1870 Tyndall Heat vi. 
f ») Snow .. Is not an irregular aggregate of fee particles. 

4. Geo/. A mass of minerals formed into one rode, 

tffaa Lwu. Prime. Gaol. 1 . sfe To render fit for sdfoeven 

the hard— t aggregates belonging to our globe. 1889 Phil- 
Siva V pavfoiu, 36 Pompeii was built on a maw of volcanic 

*HFthtild. Material added to lime to make concrete. 
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iM> Mechanic • mi. pi Any waste material of a hard 
nature may be used os aggregate in making concrete. 

AflntgwU (KgrrgAt), alao 6 agragaU 
ra. pple. at first aggregate, afterwards aggregated, 
[f. Augrjwatk a. Cf. mod. Fr. agrtger.] 

1. trans. To gather into one whole or 
collect together, assemble ; to maw. 


st ever —Negate All maters thought to retayne in- 
r * K i«J»T. AoAMS Comm a Pet. il « (1865 aw The 
rhlch jay diffused abroad . . was afterwards aggro- 


or mow; to 

PasLP ieas. ru u viii, The retentyfe memory 

wardly. 

light which 

Mted into the body of the sun. 1794 Sullivan View 
Bat. 1 . 71 The llux, reflux, and currenu indisputably aggro* 
gated Urge quantities of matter. *884 SpecTxgois Topula* 
WW««i IP maoU villages. ififa Grotr Plato I. 
L 6 This peripheral firs was broken up ana aggregated into 

*S?refi. and intr. in aense z. 

tffflg H. Sfknceb Psychol (*879) I. n. vii. *35 The tante of 
honey aggregates with sweet tastes in general. «1 70 Proctor 
Other Worlds iv, 107 We see the polar snows aggregating. 
1878 Darwin / nseettv . Plants Id. 4s, 1 distinctly saw minute 
spheres of protoplasm aggregating themselves. 

8 . trans. To unite (an individual) to (rarely with) 
an association or company; to add as a constituent 
member. 

*6gi Life qf Father Sar/i (1676) ij Being a year before 
that, aggregated to that most famous College of Padua, 
ips Wollaston A ’etig. .Vat. v,m Hard to diaccru, to which 


gregated. no* 1 . j kfferson writings 1 1830 1 II. 456 Diene 
people axe now aggregated with ua. i860 Trench Sr rut. 
Westm. ill 22 That great thirteenth apostle, who after the 
Resurrection was aggregated to the other twelve. 

4. ellipt. [from sb. . To amount in the aggregate to; 
to form an aggregate of. (Colloq. Cf. to average.) 


good or the bad, a man ought to lie ag- 
» lfl.456 These 


two sorts, it 

I. 1801 T. Jefferson Writings 1 18 


1869 Mom. Star 17 Apr., The runs captured . . will 1 

gate in all probability five or six hundred. 1879 W. Webster 
in Cassells Teehn. Kdnc. IV. 132/1 British vessels, aggre- 
gating 500,019 tons burden. 

Aggregate, erroneous for older Aqqkegk q.v. 
Aggregated (argrfgg«Wd) f ppt. a. [f. pitc.+ 
-kd. Preceded by Aggkkgate ppl. a.] 

1 . Gathered into one whole; assembled, collected; 
collective. 

( *576 Lamrarde Peramb. Kent (1Z26) 16 These peoples, be- 
ing aggregated of so many sundrie Nations. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseni. £/. 1. vii. 116861 20 The aggregated testi- 
mony of many hundreds. *775 Johnson lax. no Tyr. 61 
Part of the aggregated guilt of rebellion. *878 Darwin 
InsecEo. Plants iii. 47 The aggregated mass— in many of 
the cells were re-dissolved. 

2 . Zool. - Aughegatk a. 4. 

1846 Patterson Zool 27 These Polypes are not separated, 
but aggregated. 

+ 8. Bot. - Aggregate a. 5. Ok r. 

1706 Phillips, Aggregated Flower. 

Aggregately (RrgifgStli), aJv. [f. Aggre- 
gate a. +- ly*.J Collectively, taken together, in 
the aggregate. 

*786 Chesterfield Lett, moo <179^ II. 347 Many litUe 
things, though separately they seem too insignificant to 
mention, yet aggregately are too material for me to omit. 
x»»i T. 1 ay lor {title. The Elements of a new Arithmetical 
Notation . . in which the Series discovered . . for the Quad- 
rature of the Circle and Hyperbola, ore demonstrated to be 
aggregately Incommensurable Quantities. 
AggMffSteBMS (K gr^tnea). Wit. [{. Ac- 
QBiQATE a. 4 - -nkhh.J The quality of being aggre- 
gate ; collectiveness, compositeness. 

*608 Wilkins Real Char act. 34 Aggregateness , Train, 
Troop, Company, Party. 

Aggregating (irgr/fedtiip, vbl. sb. [i. Aggre- 
gate v. * -ingI.J Collection into a mats ; gather- 
ing, grouping. 

*•78 Darwin fnsectiv. Plants xv. 354 The aggregating 
process spreads from the glands down the pedicels orthenair*. 

Aggregating (a.-tp/gr'tiq\ ppl. a [f. Aogek- 
qatk v. 4 -iw« Collecting into a moss ; forming 
an aggregate. 

1875 V IThitnky Life of Lang . v. 83 An aggregating crystal 
Aggregation («gT/g^i jm). [n. of action f. 
Aggbkgatr v., as if ad. I* +aggrtgdti 5 n-cm f. ag- 
grega-rt. Cf. L. congregation , and late Fr. agnfgation .] 

1 . The action or process of collecting particles 
into a mass, or jiarticulars into a whole; or of 
adding one panicle to an amount ; collection, as- 
semblage, union. 

igfii Bauldwin Mor. Philos, fed. Palfr.) v. iv, Learning is 
o other thing but the aggregation of many mens sentences 
and acta 1671 J. Webster Aleiaitogr. ul 45 By aggrega- 
tion and apposition of atoms. 1817 Jab. Mill Brit. India 
1 . 111. v. 638 By the continual aggregation of one individual 
case to another. *873 Darwin insect iv. Plants vi. 113 The 
glands were blackened from the aggregation of their proto- 
plasmic contents. 

2 . The adding of any one to an association as a 
member thereof ; admission, affiliation. 

a *710 Bp. Bull Wks. 11 . 555(T.) The aggregation, or joy n- 
ing of one's self to the worship and service of the only true 
God. 1798 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XX. 537 The second 
l book] recounts his aggregation to the society of free-masons. 

8. The state of being aggregated, assembled, or 
united into a whole ; aggregate condition. 

' Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. 10 Their individual! im- 
being gnat, they are moreover enlarged by their 


. . >794 Sullivan View of Nat. I. 997 The first 

state of a body, at least chymically considered, is that is 


AQGRBGK. 

• which it Is in the great— t poseible aggregation. Bfiya Tvm 
hall Heat v. 1 176. 143 The phenomena which accompany 
changes of the state uf aggregation. 

A concr. A whole composed of many particulars ; 
a mass formed by the union of distiuct particles ; a 
gathering, assemblage, collection. 

1847 Boorde Breuiary ii. s A latte matter in the brow— 
the whiehe be granuluse aggregacioita. sfigb Chilli nowoh i ii 
BeRg. Prof. 1. is. 1 142. 107 The Church being nothing else 
but an aggregation of Beliavcn. slu Brew ster Nat. lifagic 

v. ta6 Small Rphcrtcal aggregations or siliceous matt—. 1883 
Fawcett Pol. Lean. \. v. 7 s Victoria has . , advanced from an 
aggregation of isolated settlements to the position of a pros- 
perous country. 

Afgrt|fitiV8 (*'gr%htiv), «• P- L. aggregJt- 
ppl. item of aggrsgd-re (tee Agghkuatk a.) 4 -ivi. 
Cf. late Fr. agrlgaiif .ive.] 

1. Of or pertaining to aggregation ; collective. 

.*844 J kmop A ngelof K/hesus 8 Seven singular stars— may 

Rignifie seven unites, whether singular or aggregative. 1861 
IIKAM11AI.L Just Vind. iil 44 We have heal'd of kite of an ag- 
gregative treason . . Hut never untill now of an aggregate 
schism, foil Iyku. Print, Geol. HI. 196 An aggregative 
process hie that which takes place in the setting of mortar. 

2. Having the tendency to collect paiticulant into 
wholes ; or particles into masses. 

*7*J Notes to H. More's Death's Vts. 36 That Substance . . 
snou d cleave together, or have an aggregative Power. 1800 
Henry E/tt. Chew. u8o6> 827 The aggregative affinity of 
bodies in promoting chemical union. *817 ('olfbidok Hiog. 
Lit. I.S85 Fancy, or the aggregative and associative power. 

3 . Having the tendency to unite (oneself) or 
combine ; associative, social. 

*®37 Carlyi.f. Fr. A’rrv/. I. iv. iv. (1871 12a Crabbed old 
friend of men ! it is his sociality, his aggreguthe nature. 

4 . quasi-xA.«- A ggr8gat8 AH. 

7 * 79 * Stelmah Feuds (R.) Such customs as were in me 
either before the Conquest, or at the Conquest, or at uny 
time since, in the diHjunctivc, not in the aggregative. 

Aggngtto- (rrgr/gc'iittf), comluning form of 
Agghboatk a., in which it is used adverbially with 
another adjective ;** Ago MKGATKLY-, in an aggre- 
gate manner ; as in aggregato-glomerate, - gemmate . 

*8s8 Dana Zoophytes vii. 1 15 Simple or aggregato-gemmate. 
Ibid. 361 Quite simple, ramose or aggregalo-glomerate. 
Aggregator (a-gr/grtai). 'fobs, [agent-noun f. 
Aug hbgatjc v., as if a. L. *aggregfitor, f. aggregat e.] 

1. One who joins himself to ; an adherent. 

*538 Elyot Caste/ of Helth 115411 Aiiij, Y* prsetisis uf 
I sake, Halyabbas, Rasys, Mesue, and also of the more part 
of them which were their aggregatours and fulowas. 

2. A collector of particulars; a compiler. 

*6s* i Burton Ana t. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iii. 11676 9 Jacobus de 
Dondis the Aggregator repeats Amherst rese Nutmegs and 
all Spice amongst the rest 

tiggriffttory. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. aggreguf- 
ppl. stem ol aggtegture (see Aogmkgatk a.) 4- -oht, 
as if ad. JL *aggrcgdl5rium .] That which contains 
collected imrticulars ; a compilation. 

a 1500 Bibell 4 / Geonmncre in Hist. MSS. *872, wmfm Here 
endeth the aggregktorey other the compilatury of Gconuunye. 
t Aggre ge, -e dge, V. Obs. Forms: 4-6 a- 
grege, -egge, 5 agredge, -eage, aggroggo, 5 7 
6ggrega, 6 7 aggredgo, 7 aggrage. Also aphet. 
grege. [a. OFr. ag> ege-r, - Ur (IT. agrtujar) :-late 
L. * aggi evia-re, f. late L. *gtevts (cf. It . gr eve, Fr. 
gren, OFr. grief \ for gravis, ].ierh. by assimilation 
to levis (I)iez). With aggrevidre , agregier , aggrege, 
cf. abbreviate, abrtgicr, abridge ; allevidre, alegier , 
allege. A MFr. form, influenced by aggravate^ 
was agragier , aggragier, whence Sc. aggrage. See 
Aggrieve and Aggravate, from same 17 elements]. 

1. trans. To make heavy ; to make dull (the C)es 
or ears). 

*j8s Wycmf Lam. iil 7 He agreggede myn gyucs. — Is. 

vi. 10 Blyndc out the herte or thu puple, and his eres a- 

S eifK? 1*388 aggregc ihou the eerii. tlierof j. — Is. lu. 1 G> I 
ere is not abreggul the liond of the Lord . . pr agrsggid is 
his ere. 

2. intr . To be heavy, to be weighed down. 

*3931 Gower Conf. 11 , 389 Sncrilegge Which maketh the 
coii»cieii(.e agregge. 

3 . trans. To make graver, to aggravate. 

138s Wvclif (ten. xviii 90 The synne of hem is myche 
agredgyd. c 1386 Chaucer Parson's T. 886 '1 lie circuni* 
htaunc— that aggn^gen mochel every synne. 1496 Dtoes 
4 Pan/er (W. de Worde) 11. iv. 113/a Wycked custotne «x- 
cuHeth not synne bui it necusetb and agare^ctli synne. 1336 
Hf.llkndene Cron . Scott. 118211 I. 42 To aggrege this mu- 
porta bil cruelte in niair dnmmaige of our coinniuun wcill 
1663 Mackehxib Re/sg. Stoic xiii. >16851 *37 l Which] will 
doubt less aggrage their punishment. 1696 A. Wi oulhsi k n 
David's Test * Serin, xvi. 182 That agregges their Torment 
and their Misery. 

4 . intr. To grow grave, to increase in aggravation. 
c 14— A/ol. for Loll. 4 In swelk h* synne aggregith bi 
resoun of pe degre. • 

5. trans. To cause to appear graver or worse, 
to exaggerate. 

rsglWC jiauckr Melibtrms 53 His flnterers . . empelrkd and 
aer«qnZ*d niuchel of this matere. 15*3 Dou«;i.as /Knots xi. 
vui. 74 '1 h ui with bis dredc and sle contra wit fere .My cryme 
agifnegei* he on this manere. 1966 Knox Hist. Ref. Sto/l 
Wks. 1846 1 372 Schc . . exponed hir grevous complaint, ag- 

5 red gins the name with many lye*. 1051 Caldknwood Hist. 

iirk 1 1841 > II. 474 The— calunmeis were published . . and 
nzaredneo, to stir— up the subjects against the regent. 
Honyman Snrv. Na/htati il >1669/ 15 All whldi this 
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AGHAST. 


I .iheller hbonn to ukkuc. 1676 W. Row Supfl.Blaide A uto- 
bio%. xi. 1848; 363 He did (an he could] aggrage Mr. James 
Sharp'* gmit pain* and travels for the good of the Kirk. 

0 . To allege as a grievance ; to chairc. 

ii idee Bgerton Pap. a»6 ( lialliw.) Neither dyd I etier put 
in i|uention yf I shoulde do you right, as you appears to 

V % load, heap. (Peril. confused with later Fr. 
agrsgrr « 1.. aggregrirc. The Latin if aggerat trot.) 

1113 Douglas Mur it xi. vii. un Aggrcgeing on him wraitli 
and malice large. 

1 , Aggrage teems to have been obt. in Eng. 
a 1 500, though retained in Scotland. In 1 $54 it was 
so unknown that Tot tel changed Lydgate's agrege 
in the following passage to agregate, quite a differ- 
ent word. So in mod. Fr. agrfger is treated os the 
equivalent of L. aggregate. 

1 1430 Lvuu. Bochat 111. xx, Some tonne* . . Whan they per* 
reyue that a prince is meved Toagrcghy* yre do their busy 
cun.* Ifr/. 1354 Tagregate his yre do their busy cure]. 

tAggra’Mp-w. Ohs. [ad. L.aggress-us an attack, 
f. aggredi to approach, attack : sec Aggress v.\ 
Attack, aggression. 

1678 Halk Pleas of Cnnvn xv. (T.> Not only to mutual de- 
fencu, but also to be assisting to each other in their military 
.'iitgrrMe* upon other*. 1898 J. Nurmim Proof. Disc, IV. 383 
U)«>n the very first Aggress. 

Aggress (in Her.) obs. variant of Oijresm. 
AggT0‘M (&grc »), v. [a. Fr. aggresse-r (Cotgr.) 
earlier agresser, ad. mctl. and Vlate L. aggressive, 
freq. of aggrai-i to approach, attack, f. ad to, at + 
grad-i to march, step.] 

+ 1 . intr. To apnroach, march forward. Obt. 
c 1373 Cambyses in Mari. /Wi/. IV. 17a Behold, I me him 
ni«w aggros*. And enter into place. 

2 . intr. To make an attack ; to set upon ; 'to 
commit the first act of violence; to begin the 
quarrel.' J. Const, oh. 

>1 171A Prior Ode to Q. An»e(J.) Tell aggressing France 
How Britain's sons, and Hritnin's friends cun fight. 1837 J. 
H immik (it. Ttach-r tun The only domains on which his ciii- 
in re aggresses. 1851 H . Spknckm .Sue. S/at. xxi. § 8 The moral 
law says— Do not aggress. 

3 . trans. To net upon, attack, assault. 

■778 Ash. Aggress, v.t. to set upon, to attack, to begin a 
quarrel. 188a Sat. Rrv, 75 Feb. Roaring lions to tic go- 
ing about seeking whom they may aggress the verb, though 
link* used, is strictly in accordance with analogy). 

Aggressed, bad spelling of AoitKMTa. 
Aggressing Cagrt [f. prcc. + -INCS 1.] 

*i'he action of attacking ; commencing an attack. 

1870 H. Spkncfr Data of Fthiis viii. | 5a. 139 Whether 
men five together in quite independent ways, careful only to 
avoid aggressing. 

Aggressing (ftgre-siij\ ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-lNU'Tj Commencing the attack, assailing. 

a 1714 [See Achrkhs v. a|. 1775 Adair Amer. Indians 380 
The aggressing party usually send . . a friendly embassy to 
the other, praying them to accept of equal retribution. 

Aggression (agre*(in). [a. Fr. agression , for- 
niciTy aggr- f * 6th c. in Liltre); ad. L . aggressions m 
11. of action t. aggred-i : see Aggrenk d.J 

1 . An unprovoked attack ; the first attack in a 
quarrel ; an assault, an inroad. 

1611 Coro*., Aggression, an aggression, assault, incounter, 
or first setting on. 1893 J* Owkn Holy Spirit 237 An ex- 
traordinary Aggression was to Iks made upon the Kingdom 
of Sathun. 1793 T. Jkkykrson Writings (18391 IV. 19 We 
have home with their aggressions. 1818 Scott Hr/. Midi. 
31 \n unjust aggression upon their ancient liberties. 1830 
l.vr.i 1. Print. Geoi. (1875) II.111. xliv, The sand drift is mak- 
ing aggresrion* at certain points. 

2 . The practice of setting upon any one; the 
nmking of an attack or assault. 

n 1704 1.RSTHANCK (J.) There may be also . . a conspiracy 
of 1 onimon enmity and aggrev«ion. tvax Bailey, Aggression , 
setting upon. xrfi Adsm Smith IP. At. I. PrefT 11 The 
hiisines* of government is to check aggression only. 1799 
Wi i.i.imgton in Gen. Deep. I. 17 A war of agression against 
the l Jompany. 1831 M CViuhti Taxation in. i. 410 Hostile 
aggression and insult must he opposed and avenged. 1888 
1 'kahh Water-fanning xv. is8 1 ne stock . . will be safe front 
aggression. 

AggT 622 iV 6 (&g^‘Hiv),n.[f.L.d^ 7 -m* ppl stem 
of aggred-i (see Aguii..»r v.) + -1VE. Cl. mod. Fr. 
agressif, -ive. ] 

1 . Of or pertaining to aggression ; of attack ; 
ofilnsive. 

I Not in Toon 1818, Rktiahiwon >836-55. In Craig 1847.] 
1814 Svn. Smiiii Wks. 1869, 468 Jealous of the aggressive 
plvasantry of more favoured people. 1837 Palmer*! on 1 >//«. 
A Pol. (185a 36a The onl) Country in which financial Jitfi- 
< nines constitute an obstacle to aggressive warfare. 1876 
I hi 1 man A Tow. Contj . I. ii. 36 An aggressive war, as dis- 
tinguished from mere plundering inroad*. 
also/., quasi-*/* The aggressive isc. course') . 

>843. Ford Handbk . Spain 1. ii. 311 Sault . . at once as- 
sumed the aggressive. 

2. lending or disposed to attack others. 

1840 Mii.m an Hist. ('hr. 1 1875 1 1. ao8 To follow any rigor- 
ovt«. impulse from n determined and incessantly aggressive 
lew. 1868 Pkarii H a ter- fa ruling xvl 163 Pike, and perch, 
t la* nu >st ciuarrelsome. and aggressive fish. 1889 Shelly Ass. 
A / ett. ii. 43 It included warlike and aggressive nations. 
Aggressively (&gre-si vli), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY«\] 
In nn aggressive manner ; offensively. 

[Not in Craig 1847.) 1849 Pai.mkrrton Opin. A Pol. (1859) 
479 The impression— that F.ngtaiul . . never will be found 


__ ely against any other power. 

/. Gov. 35/1 What r -- - 



I Mill 


1 what then prevents the same powers 
I aggressively T x88s Sturgis Dick’s 
116 Two gemiemeu of an aggressively 


aggressively 

„ It rn*m (igresivnfis). [f. Aoorwwi vb 

■f-kehm.] The quality of being aggressive; the 
deposition to attack others. 

(Not in Craic. 1847.) *839 Bentley's Q . Rev. No. * 34 To 
ftegure Europe from the insatiable aggressiveness of France. 
■ 88 * Masson Cariylr in Macm. Afag, XLV. 154 His fear* 
lessness and aggressiveness in speech. 

Aggl'IlfOT (Agresai). [a. L. aggressor n. of 
agent, f. aggredi : see A ogres* v. ; cf. Fr. agresseur, 
16th c. in Littrd.l He who sets upon, attacks, or 
assails another ; ne who makes the first attack, or 
takes the first step in provoking a quarrel. 

[Not in Cores. 1611 50, who renders Fr. aggresseur , an 
astailcr or assaulter, hee that gives the onset, or first layes 
hands on hi* weapon, to do another violence.) 1678 Phillips, 
Aggrtssonr, an asaailer of another, a beginner of a business, 
sols lii HNK r tr. More’s Utopia 155 To defend themselves, 
or their Friends, from any unjust Aggressors. 170s Land. 
Gas. mmmdccxiii/a The French were the first Aggressors, 
by seising all the Boats. 1788 Hi.ackhtonb Comm. I. 959 
He nmv attack and seise the property of the aggressor nation. 
183s M Axiom Italy i. 44 Tne Austrian was the aggressor. 

tAggreiteyna. Obs. A disease of the tail 
feat iers of hawks. 

1496 Hk. St. Albans iv, Whan jre se your huwke hurte hir 
fete wyth hir licke : and pullyth her tayle thenne she hath 
the aggresteyne. [In Phii.lii>h, Railky, and Asii, with mere 
reference to the foregoing passage.] 

II Aggrl : see Agurv. 

t Aggrie vanoe (figrf vftnsV Also 5-6 agre- 
uaunoe, aggr-, 6 agreeuanoe. [a. ( )Fr. agrevance, 
n. of action f. agrever : see Aggrieve and -ance.] 

1 1. '1'hat which burdens or oppresses ; a burden, 
trouble, or hardship ; a grievance. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parr \, Aggreuauns, Gravamen, noeumentum, 
tedium. 1399 Fknton Guhciardin xvii. 781 For rrmedie of 
which aggreeuances . . the people . . determined to resist 
with their weapons. 1849 Bali. Denver of Kings a That , . 
our Kings should KedrevHesuch Agrievancex ns they should 
complaiue of. 1684 H. Mohk Myst. /niff. xvi. 38 'J hose great 
agonies and aggnevanccs of spirit that the true member* of 
Christ arc cast into hy beholding such abominable practices. 
2 . The action of aggrieving, troubling or annoy- 
ing ; oppression. 

■587 J. Hooker Hist. /ml. in /Minsk. II. 17a To the ag- 
green ance of good subjects, It to the uicouragenient of tiie 
wicked. 1396 B. CfRipi-iN /• idessa < xbjft 28 Y nioward sub- 
ject of the least aggrieuance. 18x9 Fustkr Pop. /guorAiij^ ^ 
The uggrievance of tilings which inevitably continue in our 
presence. 

+ 3. Aggravation. (See Aggmevk 3.) Obs. 

1508 Ord. Crysteu Men < W. de Worde) iv. x.\v. 311 It is also 
agreitnuuce of synne more or lessc of a* mochc tliut a man 
cteth many tyme.H. 

Aggrieve (igr/ v\ V. Forms : 4 5 agreue, a- 
greve, 5-ftaggreue, 6agreeue, aggreeue, agriave, 
6- aggrieve, [a. OFr. agreve-r to render more 
heavy or severe L. aggiavd-re : f. ag- - ad - to + 
giavd-re to load. In 14th c. the Fr. and in 15th c. 
the Kng. began, after L., to be written agg- and 
finally the Fr. was changed to aggraver. hee also 
Aggravate, Ago rave, and Aggreoe] 

1 . trans. To bear heavily upon ; to bring grief or 
trouble to ; to grieve, distress, afflict, oppress. 
Now rarely used exc in the passive 'lobe aggrieved : 
to be injuriously affected, to have a grievance or 
cause of grief. 

1330 R. Rkunnk Ckrou. 32J Of hat ilk outrage be lest bam 
sore agreued. e 14*5 Wyntoun Cron. ix. Pref. 38 Elde me 
masteris wytb hir Brevis like day me .sare agg re vis. e 1450 
I-okki.h:ii Grail lii. 343 Agreved was he sore Of tydynges 
that him cunieu thore. 15x4 Pack in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 
37 I. no Oon thytigo docthe aggreve me ryght sore, c 1340 
tr. Pol. f'erg., kng. Hist A 1^6 1 . 199 They jgg reeved tne 
inhabitantcB with infinite mischeves. 1870 C». rf. tr. Hist. 
Cardinals tit. it. 989 They shall not permit the Cardinal* to 
be aggrieved by any body, a 17x8 Sount Srrm. viii. 11 *T.) 
Those pain* . . ure afflictive just so long ns they actually 
possess the part which they aggrieve. 1849 Mac a clay Hist, 
kng. 1 . 16 Both were alike aggrieved by the tyranny of a bad 
king. 

+ 2 . intr. To afflict oneself, to grieve, to feel 

grief. Obs. 

1339 Mtrronr for Mag. 442 (T.) My heart aggriev'd that 
such a wretch should reign. 

+ 3 . trans. To make more grave or serious ; to ag- 
gravate, exaggerate. (* Aogrkgk 3, 5.) Obs. 

1304 State Pap. Hen. Pill, IV. 154 A grieving somewhat 
the daungier which© might ensue. 1341 Ki.vot Im. Gov. 44 
But yet the treason doovn also to tne, agcprecucth the tres- 
pass©. 196a Ai kinson in Strype’* Ann. Ref. xxvl (1709) 965 
Let us therefore never go about to aggrieve the matter, or 
make it worse than it 1*. Itto Southwkll Marie Magtl. 
Funeral Tearrs 195 Want of fiuth was agrieved with want 
of all goodnesse. 

Aggrieved ( 4 gr/ vd), ppl a. \i prec. a -ED.] 

1 1 Oppressed or hurt inspirit ; distressed, troubled, 
annoyed, vexed {with, at). Obs. replaced by grieved, 
e 1330 Will, Paterae 266 Gob til him swibe Meat he agreved 
e 1383 Chaucer Leg, G. H r om, 345 A God ne sholde 
* ” ;t ol hy* deitee he *hal be stable. 1477 


nnt be thus agreved, Butt 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dir tee 77 He was gretely agreued 
with suche as helde the same opynyon. 13x3 Dougi-as sRneis 
11. xi. 111 Grete Goddis semand with ' 


Surrey Murid il (R.N And great gods eke aggreued with 
our town. 1377 tr. Bulling*? $ Deemdee (1599) 561 Agieeued 
at, or ashamed of the thing that they haue done. 

2 . Injured or wronged in one's rights, relations, 
or position ; injuriously affected by the action of 
any one ; having cause of grief or offence, having a 
grievance {at, by). 

xjmo Marlows set Pt. Tambur.t.l x BrotherCosroe.I find mjs 
aelfagrieved. 1843 Milton Divorce (1851 1 it 35 The agrieved 
person shall doe more manly, to be extraordinary and sin- 
gular in clayming the due right whereof he is frustrated. 
1790 Cowfkr Iliad 1. 757 My mother, be advised, and though 
aggrieved Yet patient, xfigp T. Lrwim Invms. Brit, fix The 
Britons were as much the aggrieved as the aggressive party. 
1870 Bowkm Logic ix. 993 The Catholics had a right to feel 
aggrieved that these laws should he permitted to remain in 
the statute book. 

1 8. Injured physically ; hurt, afflicted. Obs . 

1703 Bradley Fam . Diet. s.v. Sprain, Rub and chafe it 
upon the aggrieved place. 1763 P. Pott Chirurr. Wits. II. 
978 What disorders the aggrieved part is naturally liable to. 
t 4 . Aggravated, exaggerated. Obs. 

X51T More Richd, ///, Wks. 1557,69/1 Smal matters agreuid 
with neinouse name*. 1339 Myrronre for Mag., Gloc. xxi. x 
Aggrcucd wa* al<*o this latter offence, With former matter. 

t Aggrie vedness. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4 * 
-nkmsJ The quality or state of being aggrieved ; 
the feeling of injury causing grief. 

1396 Cakkw tr. Huarte's Trial of Wits xiii. 934 Through 
this aggreeuednes, the naturall heat encreaseth. 

AggrieTemexit tftgrrvmcnt). rare. JT. Ac. 
grieve v. + -mknt after amendment , etc.] The ac- 
tion of aggrieving ; aggrievance. 

1847 M rs. Gore ( astles in A ir II. ■. 5 Whether Sir Robert 
went to the grave aware or unaware of the bitternes* of his 
aggrievemcntN. 

Aggrieving ( 2 gr/ viq\ vbl. sb. [f. Aggrieve + 
-inJlJ The bringing ot grief or trouble upon ; 
giving cause of trouble to ; annoying. 

X440 Promp. Part*., Aggruggynge, or a-greuynge. Aggro- 
vneta, aggravamcn. 

Aggrieving (figr/-viq\ ppl a. [f. as prec. +■ 
-ifg Tj Aniio)ing, uxing; vexatious. 

Gen. I*. Thomi-jion Fjcoc. (184a' VI. 1 Sending spies 
. . with direction* to make every' aggrieving and wounding 
report which rancour could devise. 

Aggronp (igrw p'), V. [a. Fr. agroufe-r (17th c.) 
to put into a group ; f. t) to + grouper to group, prob. 
due to phr. it gt oupe. \\ ould be better spell agroup.] 
trans. i'o form or arrange in a group or grou[>s ; to 
Group. Also intr . (for reft.) (Orig. a term of art.) 

1695 Dmvdi-.n Art of Painting {| 13a (R.) They aggrouppe, 
and contrast each other in the *ame manner as figures do. 
a 1700 — ( J. ) Bodies of divers natures, which are oggrouped 
(or combined) together, a 1760 I. Browne Design A Beauty 
(1768 >03 Aggroupe the figures here, and there oppose. 

Aggronped ( 4 gr// pt), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Arranged in a group ; grouped. 

iSfit R. F. Bum on Dahome I. 919 The King and Fantl 
cortege then stood aggrouped to tlie west of the square. 

Aggronpment ( 2 gr /7 pm^nt). Also agr-. [f. 
Agghoup v. 4- -mknt.] Arrangement in a group or 
groups. 

xSfia Art 7 ml. June 10 The time is sunset, and the mass 
of the broadcast aggroupment is in shade. 1864 Webster, 
A groupment. 1874 Boutm.i. Arms A Armour iii. *9 The 
remarkable and celebrated a gg ronpment or formation known 
under this term 1 phalanx.' 

+ Aggro, dge, v. Obs. rare ; also 6 agrudge, 
[f. ag- (*A- pref. 1 1) + Grudge.] To grumble, 
express dissatisfaction or annoyance. 

1470 Dk. or Ci.ARrKCK in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 49 I. 136 We 
. . aftgrudgynge of the greate euorniyties and inordinate ym- 
positions . . newly Inyd upon you. 1530 Palscr. 4x9 ft, I 
agrudge, I am a graved, je suit great, or je snts con rone/. 

t Aggnrdaed, ///.». Obs . ; also 5 aggroggyd. 
[f. prec. + -ed.J Dissatisfied, annoyed. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Aggroggyd, or aggreuyd, Aggmvatus. 
t Aggnt dging, vbl. sb. Obs . ; also 5 aggrug- 
gynge. [f. A. .grudge v. •f-inu 1 .] Grumbling, 
dissatisfaction, annoyance. 

X440 Promp. Parv. 8 Aggruggynge, or a-greuynge. Aggro- 
vacio, aggravameu. 

II Aggry, aggrL A u ord of unknown origin and 
meaning, applied to coloured and variegated glat>s 
beads of ancient manufacture, found buried in the 
ground in Africa : they closely resemble the giain 
ncidyr or adder stone ot the Britons. 

1819 Bowdich Mission to Ashautee 967 The variegated 
KtratA of the aggry bead* are *0 firmly united and *0 imper- 
ceptibly blended, that the perfection seem* superior to art. 
1878 Faut. Herald 9 Dec. 93 Aggry beads . . are supposed 
to be of ancient Egyptian manufacture. x88a J. E. Price in 
Athenaenm 11 Mar. 391 /1 When the Romans occupied the 
country (Britain], they brought with them many African 
slave* who wore necklaces with aggri beads attached. 

▲gh, aghe, obs. forms of Awe, and of Owe. 
Agha, variant of Aga. 

Aghast (agu’st), ppl. a. Forms 136 agMt, 6- 
aghaat. [Pa. pple. of Agast v. to frighten, affright. 
The fuller Agartid is also found. Cf. roast (beef), 
roasted. The unetymological spelling with gh ap- 
pears hist in Scotch c 14.15 (probably influenced by 
ghast, ghaist , ghost) ; it became general after 1 700.] 
L A fl righted, frightened, terrified, esp. in modi 
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usage, Seized with the visible or physical signs of 
terror or horror; struck with amazement This 
change of meaning is due to misunderstanding the 
nature of the word, as if it were a^ghast, like a-sleep, 
a-float. Const, at {of obs.) the object, with {for 
obs.) the emotion. Hare and obs. with inf. and lest. 

ruffe A Sarmun in E. E. Poems (186a x Wei mow we 
drede and be agast. 13ft* Wvclip Luke xxiv. 37 Thai, 
iruublid and agast iv.r. agastid?, c 13k Chaucsb Leg G. 
Worn. 1534 He waaagastT o love, c 14*9 Wyntown Cron, viil 
xvi. 138 fie Hcottin men . . Ware gretly in hare Hart aghast. 
«- 1430 (.onelicm Grail xii. 401 tor of here lyvee they were 
Agaste. sa8e Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxxii. 051 He was agast 
lest it xhold be ony preiudyce ayenst the pope. tjM 7 Hounk. 
I '/iron. 111. 916/9 lie not agast of your enemies. 1667 Milton 
P.J.. 11.616 With straddling horror pale, and eyes agast. 
17x1 Greenwood Eng. Gram. 976 A-gast, affrighted, as 
il were at the sight of a Ghost. 1763 Watson Philip III, 
11703 1. 1. 17 The garrison stood aghast at this unforeseen 
disaster. 1846 Phk.hcott herd , 4- /so 6 . I. x. 497 Their coun- 
tenances aghast with terror. xM6 Motley Dutch He/, til. 
ii. 385 The Bishop fell 011 his knees, aghast at the terrible 
det rec. 


•' til /achrestic. Ghastly, rare. 

1850 Mas. Browning Poems II. x6t Dead things that look 
■aghast By the daylight. 

Aghaitnesi ^aga ‘allies). rare. [f. prcc. 4 
-n kh.s .1 The slate ot l icing aghast ; horror. 

1881 Punch 14 May aai Mrs. Vamp . . threw the needful 
expression of hollow aghastuess into tier eyes. 

Aghe(n t a^e^n, obs. forms of Own v., Own. 

Aghen, a^en, obs. forms of Again. 

Agher, ajer, obs. forms of Ownkb. 

Aghful, - 11 , -nesse, ok IT. Awful, -lt, -nksh. 

Aghlll. 0} el, occ. erroneous form of Atukl, noble. 

Aghlioh, -ly, obs. forms of Awlt. 

Aght, obs. f. Aught a. something worth, worthy ; 
also of Aught sA., and Eight. 

Aght(e, ajte, pa. t. of agan : see Owe, Ought. 

Aght and, obs. form of Eighth. 

Aghtel, variant of Ettlk v. Obs., to intend. 

t A'gible,*. OAs [ad. med. L. agibilis , f. ag- 2 rc 
to do : see -iilk.] Proper or possible to be done ; 
practicable, practical. Also used suhst. 

1613 Sim A. Shkhi.kv Trav. Persia i. Fit for agiblc things. 
■667 Watkriiou.sk Fire 0/ I.oud. 93 Disarming them of all 
agtlilc judgment and prudent succour. 1677 Game Crt. 

< ie utiles 1 1. iv. a The intermediate objects of moral Prudence 
aic in general al agibles or practicable*. 

t Agig, adv. prop. phr. OAs. rare. [A prepy 4 
file ; cf. agog, and top, tip .] ?In a tiff, excited. 

1797 Rmvuoks Homer Travcstie II. 186 But something set 
her so agig She sent a monstrous great he-pig That swal- 
low’d ev ry thing he found. 

Agild, OE. srgildc without compensation, with- 
out exaction of the wer-gild ; f. Al- pref. + GiLl). 
(Quoted by Spelman from the Latin text of the 
l aws of Alfred, whence in some later Diets. 

Agilft (red-jil, -ail), <z. ; also 6-7 agiU, 7 aglL 
[a. Fr. agile (14th c.) ad. L. agil-is, f. ag-fre to do. 
A by-form was Agiliouh.] Having the faculty of 
<|uick motion ; nimble, active, ready. 

c 1 J77 Northbrooke Dicing 1 1843' 53 To make one more 
f reslie and Agilite (? agile], to prosecute his good and godly 
a fT. 1 ires. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compi. 1. 11876' 93 Wee 
In: not so agill and light as fowles ft Byrdea. 199a Shark. 
A 'am. St Jut. 111. i. 171 His ujole nrme, beats downe their 
fatall points. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 3 The exercise 
of the Intellective Faculty makes it agil, quick, and lively. 
1766 H. Bhookk Fool of Gnat. 118591 1, 5 He cast it from 
him with a sudden agile jerk. 1844 Ihiri.wall Greece VI 1 1. 
lx 1.96 The advantage* of a robust and agile frame. 187a 
lb ackie Lays o/Htghl. 156 Whose agile tongue doth flit 
From theme to theme with change of wordy war. 

+ 2 . Easily moved. OAs. 

1694 W KSTM a cott Script. Herb. 80 All agree that it [Gephir] 
was a solid, light, agile wood. 

Agilely (wdsilli, -ailli), adv. \f. Aon,* a. + 
-LY*.] In an agile manner; with agility ; nimbly. 

1866 Comp. Mag. Mar. pi Striding grandly from tuff to 
tuft, splashing into soft places, lighting agilely on boulders. 

t A'gilenesa. OAs.— [f. Agile a. 4 -nkrs.] 
* Nimbleness, activity.' Bailey 173c ; whence in J. 

Agiler, variant of Aguilbr. OAs., a deceiver, 

t Agi ‘lions, a. OAs. rare- 1 , [f. L. agili-s (see 
Agile) 4- -our. -ous is not now added as a forma- 
tive to L. adjs. in •its, though appended to other «- 
stems, as capaei-ous, ferocious, alaeri-ousA* Agile. 

1399 Silver Pared. Def. in A*. 4 Q. Ser. v. IV. 49 Apt 
bodies, both strong and agilious. 


Agility C&d^i lTti). Forms : 5 agilite, jt-6 agy- 
lyte, -ie, 6 agilitle, 6- agility, [a. Fr. agi lift 
(14th c.) ad. L. agilitat-em , f. agi Us : see Aoile.] 
The auality of being agile : readiness for motion ; 
nimblencss, activity, dexterity in motion. 

1413 Lvdo. Pylgr. Soto/e v. Hi. (1483)94 Subtilite Clerte In- 
pusHihilite and agylyte ben cleped the dowerys of the body. 
■403 Caxton G.L. l 3 Agilite and lightlies of theyr bod ye*. 
>333 More Apol. ix. wks. 1557. B6&A Oyftes of nature . . as 
wytte, bewtye, strengthe, agyiytie. 1997 Morlry tntrod. 
Music 150 Wixn a quicke hand playing vpon an Instrument, 
shewing In vohintarie the agilitle of hte fingers, xffog Bacon 
Adv. Learn, l vtt. 1 3 They . . trust to the egilltie of their 
wit. s##§ 81a T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. a iv. (1686) fio Which 
motion Is performed by the breath of the effluvium waning 
with agflky.' 179s Cowwtt Iliad xi. 806 In my limbs No 
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longer lives the agility of youth. lies Strutt Sports A Past. 
IntrocLe. Exertions requiring strength and agility or body. 
Agilta, variant ol Aguilt v. OAs., to sin, wrong, 
t Agin(na, *. OAs. For forms see Be-gin. [for 
earlier an-ginnan, on-ginnan , also found in same 
sense: see Ongin, and A - pref 2. Afterwards 
aphetized to Gin of which the pa. t. gan became 
a frequent auxiliary.] To begin. 

e moo O. E. Gasp. Mark vu 7, ft agan hi aendan twAm ft 
tw&m. rxxtfo Hatton Gosh, ibid., & angan hyo lucnden twam 
ft twam. tees Layam. 18761 Ooere weies )»u most agunnen 
( sage agynne 1 i }ef )m hire wult awinnen. cup Ancren 
Kimte 74 Ne asinne hit neuer so weL c tgoa Pot. Songs 180 
The Fiemmyssne . . Agynneth to clynken huere baeyns of 
bras. 1340 A yen A. 197 Huo J»et wile rijtuolliche do eimesse, 
he ssel beuore aginne at him/clue. 

+ A gilUktB, v. OAsr* [f. late L. agindt- ppt. 
stem of ogfnd-re to trade ; f. agitta the longue of 
a balance.] 1 To retaile small wares.' Cockeram. 
t A‘ginator. OAsr* [a. late L. agindtor i.e. 
qui parvo lucro movetur : n. of agent f. ogina-rc : 
seeprec.] 4 He which retaileth.’ Cockeram 1626. 
t Agi mning , vhi. sh. OAs. [f. Agin + -inqi.] 
Beginning. 

1340 Avenb. 16 Prede . . wes he verste ^enne, and be agin- 
ninge of alle kueade. Ibid. 3a Ne may pc sleawolle habbe 
gutxl aginnyn ;e oher amendeinent. 

Agio te dgto, e' d 6 i s o). [a. It. agio, aggio ease, 
convenience.] 

1 . The percentage of charge made for the ex- 
change of paper-money into cash, or for the ex- 
change of a leas valuable metallic currency into 
one more valuable ; hence, the excess value of one 
currency over another. 

168a Scarlett Stile of Exch. 3 One party allows the other 
a certain profit upon the certain species he desireth ; and 
that profit is called by the Italians Aggio. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. 1. 11. ii. 330 Bank money ., hears an agio of four 
or five per cent. s8«o Ellicott Life 0/ our Lord viL 993 
The agio exacted in changing common money into sacred, 
or the shekel into two hall-shekels was great. 1875 J f.vons 
Money viii. 79 Yet an agio, or allowance, being made for the 
average depreciation, the old standard of value and money 
of account may be retained. 

2 . loosely , Money -changing, exchange-business. 

1817 Scot t Rob Roy 1855) x x The mysteries of agio, tariffs, 
tare and tret. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Revol. II. v. ii. 985 Chabot. 
disfrocked Capucnin, skilful in agio. LCf. 1 Cct homme entena 
I'&gio.' Littrc.J 

3 . Comb, agio-jobber. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Revol. (1871) III. iv.iv. 154 Lest Giron- 
din Monsieur*, Agio-jobbers . corrupt their morals. 

Agiograph, incorrectly lor IIagiogkaph. 
Agiotage (se-dgurtedg). [a. Fr. agiotage, n. of ac- 
tion, f. agioter to speculate, f. agio : see Agio and 
-age. The / is purely connective in Fr., doubtless in 
imitation of the mute / in words like ballot , which 
is sounded in ballotage. For the same reason agio 
was written in the 2nd ed. of the Dictionary of 
the Academy agiot.J Exchange business; hence, 
loosely , simulation in buying and selling public 
stocks and shares ; stock-jobbing. 

1809 Landor /mag. Cony, xlvii. Wks. 1846 I. 970 Vanity 
and agiotage are to a Parisian the oxygen and hydrogen of 
life. 1869 Pall MallG. aaPtc. 10 The Minister of Com- 
merce and Public Works has issued an order against agiotage. 
It is forbidden to impose any agio in changing the pontifical 
currency. 1880 Dlsrakli t.ndym . 1 1 1. 61 What they mean by 
peace in agiotage, shares at apremium, and bubble companies. 
[Agipe (Coles 1692), error for a GiPK or Gtpe.] 
Agist lidgi sD, v. fa. OFr. agister ( aglter , agil - 
ter), f. A to agister, gfter to lodge :-L. +jaeitd-re, 
freq. of iaccre to lie (perh. due to phrase d giste). 
A med.L formation on the OFr. wan ad gi stare ; 
cf. also gista,gistum lodging, formed on Fr. giste, sb. 
, f. gister.] 

1 . To take in live stock to remain and feed, at a 
certain rate ; orig. to admit cattle for a defined 
time into a forest, whence the constructions, to agist 
cattle, to agist the forest. 

< Chart. Forests t6i8\ 1304 1 ’car books Edw. t, 93E 
il aginta nos bead* . . no* bestis furrnt agUtes par ceiuy qe 
l’engistement ad. J 1998 M an wood Lawes Forest xi. • 1 Ifa 
man have common by a Npeciatilie . . he may not Agist other 
mens cattell, there to use his common. 1611 Cotgr., Gian- 
dager les porceaux . . to agist, or lay, swine in mastie woods. 
*6x8 Pulton Colt. Stat. 7, tr. Chart. Forests ix, Eueiy Free- 
man may ages t his owne Wood within our Forest [agislet 
boscum mum in /oresta] at his pleasure, and shall take his 
pawnajge. Also we doe grant thateuery Freeman maydriue 
nis swine freely without impediment through our demesne 
Woods, for to agest them in their owne Woods \ ad agist- 
andum tos in boscis suit prepriisl 1691 Blount Law Diet, 
s.v.,This word Agist Is also used for the taking in of other 
Mens Cattle into any Man's Ground at a certain Rate per 
week. 1839 T. Stapleton Pinmpton Carr. 18 Sir Robert ft 
his heirs were also to have the pannage of the swine agisted 
In their own woods. 

2 . intr. Of cattle : To remain and feed for a spe- 
cified time. 

tapfi Makwood Lowes of Forest xL 9 x. (1615' 80/s He*. . 
did pvt his said cattell . . into the same close to Agist. 1793 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v.,When the lord . . takes In other 
cattle to agist, or feed on it 

8. By extension, To rate or charge (lands or their 
owner) with any public burden. 


• ififs Blount Law Diet. s.v., The word Agist is also meta- 
phorically taken for a Charge or Burthen on a thing ; e. g. 
Terror ad enstodiam marts mgistatae 1 Selden Mart c/an - 
sum 191'. [Lands agisted orj charged with a Tribute to keep 
out the Sea. stuem ( oust. Hist. II. XV. 989 The king 
[Edward I) instituted the system of coastguard . . and 
agisted or rated the land-owners of the maritime counties 
for its support. 

t Agritagt. OAs. [f. Agist v. 4 -age.] The 
action or function of agisting ; agistment. 

169s Blount Lasv Diet. s.v. A gist. Their [ Agiaton*'] func- 
tion is termed Agistment and Agistage. 1791 [See next). 

t Affista tion. OAs. [ad. med. L. agisfdtidtt-cm 
(see Cowel), n. of action f. agistdre : see AuibT.] 
Agistment. 

a 1951 Chambers Cycl., Agistment , Agistage , or Agistation, 
in law, the taking in, and feeding the cattle of strangers in 
the king’s forest, and gathering the money due for the same. 

I! Agilta tor. OAs. [L. n. ol agent f. agis/d-re 
to Auiht.] - Agistor. 

1809 Tomlins Law Did. ».v. Agist, They are also colled 
AgUtatore, to take account of the cattle agisted. 

Agiltnd (fidgi Slid), ///. a. [1. Agist v. + -ki>.] 
Ol animals: Taken in to fetd. Of pasture, etc. : 
Depastured or eatui by cattle taken in at a certain 
rate of nayment. 

. *778 Caron, in Ann. Reg. asr/a Grass agisted or eaten by 
improfitable cattle. s88a Daily A civs B Mar. 4 6 Exempting 
agtftted stock and hired machinery from seicure. 

Agisting (&dj$istirj\ vbl. sb. [f. Agist*. 4 
-iNc/i 1 The taking in to pasture. 

1998 Man wood Latves of I orest xi. f 1 This maimer of 
taking in of cattell, to pasture or fectlc by the weeke, or by 
the mrneth or otherwise, is called Agisting of heastsor cnttelf. 
x6m KvNNFTT7V«r. An tiq. ix. 919 The Bishop . . and Ralph 
de Ware will had liberty of agisting their hog*. 

Agisting lidfii stii)), ppl. a. [ 1 . Agist v. 4 
-im;*.] a. That takes in the cattle of another to 
pasture, b. Feeding on hired pasture. 

1768 Blackstonk Ci mm. II. 11. xxx. 453 The agisting 
farmer. x88a Ft ho 9 Dec., We should much like to nave a 
ptdpit defence of the right to scire agisting stock. 

Agistment (fid^i at merit 1. 7 a. OFr. agistement, 
f. agis/e: see Agist and -mknt.J 

1 . The action or process of agisting ; the taking 
in of cattle or live stock to Iced at a rate of so 
much per head ; the ooeiiing ol a forest lor a spe- 
cified time to live stock. 


(1304 ) ear books 0/ Edw. /, a.tQ'il ad adstement adetiscenU 
best is.] 16s * Cotgr., Gland age . . th* Agistment, or laying of 
swine into Mastie woods. 1699 Kennett Par. A ntiq. ix. 019 
To take pannage which was one farthing for the agistment of 
each hog. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. II. 459 lla man takes 
in a horse, or other cattle, to graie and depasture in his 
grounds, which the law calls agistment. 1613 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 89 Depending upon casual and agistment 
•lock for the consumption ol his herbage. 

2 . The herbage of a forest, or tne right to it. 

1908 [See under 3L 1611 Cotgr., Paisson, th' Agistment, 
or Herbage of wood*, or forests ; feeding for cattell therein. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 15 The feed or heritage of the cattell 
is called Agistment. 

3 . The mte levied or profit made upon the pos- 
turing of another’s cattle. 

1577 Hoi.fNSiiMxCAm*. an. 1198 R. 1 Aduantnges and pro- 
fits . . as in pannage and agisteinents. 1998 Manwijod Loaves 
0/ Forest ix. I 1 Agistment is most properly, th* common 
of Herbage, of any kind of ground.. or the money that is 
received or due for the same. 1800 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. 
Agistment is likewise the profit of such feeding in aground 
or field ; and extends to the depasturing of barren cattle of 
the owner, for which tithes shall be paid to the parson. 

4 . Agistment Tithe : 'The tithe of cattle or other 
produce of grass lands . . . paid to the vicar or 
rector by the occupier of the land, and not by the 
person who may put his cattle there to graze at a 
certain rate per head.' Etuyel. Brit. 

1917 quoted in Hutchins’ Hist. Dorset (1774' I. 980 The 
rector . . shall have all the tithes of hay and apistments in 
the mead called Shetewel in Hradepole. 1779 in A un. Reg. 
• 1/9 A claim made by the former [the rectorj of agistment 
uihe in kind. 1808 Svu. Smith Ply ni ley's Lett. Wits. 1859 
1 1 174/9 The abolition of agistment titne in Ireland by a 
vote of the Irish House of Common*. 

6 . By extension, Any rate or change levied upon 
the owner or occupier of (] asture) lands. 

rill Pulton Coll. Stat. tr. Act 6 Hen. 17, v, So that no 
tenant* of land* or tenements. . shal in any wise be upend in 
this and for agistments vpon the sea banks fur presentation 
of the said part*. 1809 T omlins Law Diet. *.v., T here i* 
agistment of sea-hanks, where landsare charged with a tribute 
to keep out the sea. 

Agistor, agister (fidji Staj). [a. Anglo Fr. 
agistour, f. agister : see Auiht and -or.] One who 
agists, spec. An officer of the royal forests, who 
takes charge of cattle agisted, and accounts for the 
money paid for their agistment. 

(1307 Stat. X Edw. 3. viii, Foresters, verdours, rrganloun, 
agistours, et autre* mtniatre* de mesme le forest) 1483 Cath. 
Anglic., A gister : Agistator. 1998 Manwoud Laws ef 
For. xi. 1 1. (16x5) 80/1 TTic kings Agistors of his Forest, .doe 
receiue and take In the beasts and cattell of cuery person, 
ifia W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XXXIV. aio A forest has 
taws and officers of its own as foresters, verdours, rangers, 
and agisters. 1837 W. ft M. Hoeitt Rnr. Lije v. L 11869) 
357 Agistor* also, to look after the agistment of cattle. 

t A gitable, a. OAs. fa. Ft. agitable, ad. L. agi- 
tlbilis , f. agitd-re : see Agitate and -abi e.] Capa- 
ble of being agitated, easily moved, or disturbed. 



AGITANT. 


1548 H Alt. F.dw. IV, >3 A rede wythawry windiugiiaWa 
•■wmiiblc. *1 Florw Montaigne m. til 1163a >593 The 
mind [of die vulgar) . . h Ickmc peneirnblc and agitable. s66x 
Ortgen in Phemx 1 trail i. $j The finer and mure agitable 
Particle* l A l*o in J oh nsun and mud. Diet*.) 

| A'gitent, a. and *b. Obs. [a. Fr. agitan/m. 
pjile. of agitcr, ad. I., agitd-re : Aoitatk a.] 

A. a tij. Moving, stirring, disturbing, rare ~ °. 

B. sb. One who stir* in. or plans, a course of 
Action. (Cf. also Adjutant. 1 

01670 IIackvt Lift gf Williams 11. 90 1D.1 'Die chief 
agitant wtw that this tryal ti|ion w> firm a courage wa* 
iineffertual and ridiculou*. 01696 K. Hnwta o Committee 
tit. i. (D.) Now am I ready fur any plot ; I'll go find *ome 
of theHe agilnntn. 

t A'gltat(«, pa.pple. Obs. Sc. [ad. L .agitdt-us 
pa pj>Te. of agttd-re to move to and fro, frcq. of 
ajf-fre to drive.] Eciui valent to the later Aoitatkd. 

1. Tossed about, nisturhed (mentally). 

■967 7 ttt. K.l/en. S invar t in AV. Poems of 16th C. II. 958 
Sumtyme in mynde with anger agitat. 

2. Debated, discussed. 

1634 46 J. Row (father) Hist. Kirk (1842’ 183 The Kirk de- 
syre* tne King . . to hcare event weigh tie tiling concerning 
the estate agitat. 

Agitata (ardriMO, v. [f. L. agitat- ppl. stem 
oi agitd-re (see prcc.), also representing Fr. agile r 
(14th c., l.ittre).] 

I. To move, excite. 

f 1. tram. To communicate action or motion to ; 
to move, actuate. *- Act v. i. Obs. 

>6eo Siiki fim Quixote III. xxxiv. 244 In the ehacc. . Sleep 
and Idleness are banished, the Pore* are corroborated, the 
Member* agitated. 1746 Tiiumnon Castle Iud. ii. 47 By whom 
each atom siin», the planet* roll ; Who, fills, surround*, in* 
form*, ami agitates tne whole. 

2. To move to mid fro, shake (things material). 

■999 A.M. tr. (iabt Owner's ttk. Physh 44/1 Take fresh 
butler . . impose the name in a little di*he, and agitate nr 
amalganuxe the same. 1667 IIoylk Or/g. Formes 4 Qnat. 30 
In agitating water into froth. 1794 Sullivan Vieiv of Nat. 
1 . 76 Incessant earthquake* . . during which the earth wa* 
constantly agitated, ties Scott Tatism. (1854) 141 The other 
refreshed hi* reverend master by agitating a fan of peacock, 
feather*. 1849 Mm. Somkmmilk Convex. /’Ays. Sc. f 30. 
347 The aurora powerfully agitate* the magnet. 

8. Jig. To disturb, perturb, or excite (the thoughts 
and feelings). 

s«B§ James VI in TClli* Orig. Lett. 1. 994 III. 18 Ktiouin 

2 unat divers thochte* have agitat my myude. 1719 Dr Foe 
rutoe 1. 93 1 This had agitated my I hought* for two Hours* 
>H6 Hob. Jsmitii Tm Trumpet I 13 An actor . . is never *o 
*u re to agitate the soul* of hi* hearers, as when hi* own is 
perfectly at ease. 

4. I lence, To perturb or excite ( a person ) in mind 
or feelings ; to stir up, excite, or move (a multi- 
tude) by appals, etc. 

a i6es Siikllky ihdi/. Tyr. 1. i. The gadfly was the *ame 
which Juno sent To agitate lo. *8*4 Dibimn Libr. Com/. 
89 Frequently agitated with passion and prejudice. ifi39 
Lf.wis Early Korn. /fist. Xii. 1 93 Each coasul form* a party, 
and agitates the people in favour of his own view*. iM 
Skulk* Stem. 111. 3211 You are alarmed and agitated by tne 
lamentation* of those ladies. 

II. To lie active or busy about. 

+ 6, tram. To do the actual work of (the affairs 
of another) ; to manage or act as an agent. Also 
abtol. Obs. 

1634 Woon -Veit* Fngf. Pros/. 11. x, A King of large .Do- 
minions hath hi* Viceroy e* . . tu agitate his State-affaires. 
*te|F tu 1 k* 9 Stmt. 76 I et puinefuTl Solicitour* to honestly 
Agitate . . as knowing they must give an Account to God. 

6. To lie busy with (mentally), consider on all 
sides, revolve in the mind (as n plan to be exe- 
cuted ); to contrive busily, arch. 

1648 CoimiL tr. Durila’s Hist. Fraueei 1678)9 Whilst 
these thing* weir agitated at the court. 0 1649 Charles I 
0-> When politician* most agitate desperate design*. 1671 
Mas. Bkhn Forc'd Marriage 11. iii. 174 A* if your soul were 
Ogiuting some tiling Contrary to the pleasure of this night. 

7. To discuss, debate, or push forward as a ques- 
tion to be settled. Also absol. 

s#43 Mii.tiin Sov. So /tv 33 Parliament preparing, discussing, 
agitating, concluding what ia to be done, *796 Bubkk S/. 
Amer Tax. Wk*. II. 410 Before a repeal wa* so much a* agi- 
tated in tlii* house. »7<sCoimt Ttrocin. 130 Points, which 
unless the Scripture made them plain. The wisest head* 
might agitate in vain. 16(3 Cox lust. Fug. Govt. 1. ii. a8$ 
'The question of the revival of licensed printing wa* re- 
peatedly agitated in Parliament. 

8. absol. To keep up an agitation ; to keep a poli- 
tical or other object perpetually under discussion, 
so as to impress on tne public mind. Const, for . 

c v8s8 Mari* Anri 
cxpcii success, ms ‘ 

Mist.lt. 180 If he . 

for the true protection. Mod. Tu agitate far a repeal of 
the mull tax. 

Agitated (K’dgiWtAd), ppl. a, [f. prcc. + -in.] 
t i. Moved, set in motion. Obs. 

*4oo (Sec under Aon air v. >]. s6gb Hammond On Psalm 
civ. 9. 516 Those agitated cknida, whereby, as with wings, 
the Angels fly down to us. 

2. Moved to and fto; shaken, disturbed. 

‘ 1660 Dnviikn Astr. AW. 973 A* those lees, that truuble it, 
refine The agitated soul of generous wine. l8o6 Disraeli 
FA*. Gt ey 11. xiii. 66 The solitary clerk no kmger found time 
to answer the often agitated bell. iH Huxley Phytiegr. 
17a However agitated the nuriacc of the sea may be. 


184 

A Excited, disturbed in mind, having the feel* 
itly moved. 

Iurnk Subi. 4 R. Wits. *8*9 I. 73 An impassioned 
once, an agitated gesture, mm Macaulay Hist, Fng, 
I. flag He was greatly agitated. Thclilood left hi* cheeks. 
A pc bated, discussed, kept before the public by 

dgiensgion. 

itp 4 Order of Commons in Runhw. Hist, Coll 111.(1699) 

1. 355 Notes of thing* brought into the House, Propounded 
or Agitated in the House. 1679 Baxter Cath. Theot. l t. 
57 It 1* also an agitated Controvemie with them, Whether, 
etc. *668 G. Hurt' Petit. Sun*, to* The long agitated *cheme 
to* running a railway down the Euphrates valley. 

Afitetadly srdsjit htedli), adv. ft. nrec. + 
-LY8.] In au agitated manner ; with agitation. 

•*7 Moors F./tcurean xii. (1819) 156 Laying her hand 
agitatedly upon mine. 166a M rs. Wood Mrs. /Tallib. *18641 
L viii. 48 He *aw how agitatediy anxious she was. 

Agitating (ard/jitritin), vbl. sb. [f. Agitate v. 
4 -inqV] Tne action of moving, disturbing, dis- 
cussing. (Mostly gentndial.) 

1667 [See under Aoitatk v. a). 173s Arbuthnot Piet 398 
Violent Purging . . by agitating the Humour* often hurt*. 
1969 Burke St. of Nat. Wlu. 184a I. tiu Without agitating 
those vexatious questions. 

Agitating (scd.jitr'tiij), ppl. a. [f. Aoitatk v. 
4-imo^.] a. Eng. Hist. Acting as Aoitatohm. 
b. Disturbing, exciting. 

a sfiyi Fairfax Short Mem. * 1609I r 19 To prepare a way to 
this Work, this Agitating Council did first intend to remove 
all out of Lhe Parliament who were like to oppose them. 
1814 Sun riik y Roderick xvitL IX. 169 The active agitating 
joy that fill'd The vale. *888 Gko. Eliot F. Holt 47 He 
trembled under the pressure of some agitating thought. 

Agitation (eed/sit* 71 J>n\ [a. (i6tu c.) Fr. agita- 
tion, ad. 1.. agitat ion -cm n. of action, f. agitd-rt : 
see Aoitatk a.] The action of agitating. 

fl. The action of moving, stirring ; motion, ac- 
tion, exercise of activity. Obs. 

1573 Bp. Cooper 7 hesaur., Agitat to, moouing, stirring, 
agitation, exercise. 16x0 Gwillim Heraldry 111. xx. 16601 
917 Albeit they . . have their feeding upon the earth, yet 
is their agiuuion above in the Ayre. 1633 T. N[kwton] tr. 
Lemnu's Tauchst. Cottt/l. 167 Likewise doth the body of 
man become putrified . . if it accustomc not it selfe to exer- 
cise und agitation. *7ii F. Fuller Med.Gymn. 4 By Exer- 
cise then, lundcritanu all.. Motion or Agitation of the Body. 

2. csp. The moving of ^anything) to and fro ; 
shaking. 

*583 Flat Jnuel-ho. 1 1 594' 47 Or use nnie oilier devise by 
agitation or shaking, uniill you have broken the yolke. 
1699 Baxikk Sazuug Faith | ia. 88 Even Agitation with 

S ressure sometimes set* the Turner* wood on fire. 1790 
oiiNsoN Rambler No. 133 pa Enabled me tu bear the agita- 
tion of a couch. i86oMauky I’hys.Geeg.Sea x. 1 484 brought 
to the surface by the agiuuion of the sea. 

8. A state or condition of being moved to and 
fro ; commotion, disturbance, perturbation. 

i4ap Bacon Adv. Loam. 1. vii. 1 1 (1873) The true character 
of Divine Presence, coming in . . without noise or agitation. 

Powica Ex/. Philos, l at A tremulous Motion and 
Agitation of rowling fumes. 177a Burke Concil Amer. Wk a. 
lU. 97 Under them the state of America has been kept in 
continual agitation. 1880 Cyples Hum. Ex/, i. 5 A nervu- 
cerebral system, with specific agitations set up . . in it. 

4. Mental disturbance or perturbation (showing 
itself usually by physical excitement). 

[*S73 Bp. Cooper Thesaur ., Agitat io mantis , the agitation 
and exercise of mind.] 170a De Foe Plague (1756) 991, I 
have seen there in strange Agitations and Surprises on this 
Account. 1788 Johnson Lett. 907 II. 55 Think on such 
things a* may please without too much agitation. 1816 Scott 
Antig. vii, 'We thought,’ replied Sir Arthur in great agita- 
tion, 1 we thought we could get round Halket-head/ *834 
Ht. Marti mu au Demerara iv. ca Along, deep sob broke 
from him, and the child, terrified at his agitation, ran away. 

6. The mental tossing of a matter to and fro; 
consideration, debate, discussion. 

1969 Shaks. Merck. Ven. iu. v. 5 \Clorm says) .So now I 
spenke my agitation of the matter. x6r9 Bacon Ess. (1869) 
xx. 8a Thing* will have their first, or second Agitation ; If 
they be not tossed uuon the' Argument* of Counsel! , they 
will be tossed upon the Waves of Fortune. *640 Fuller 
Abel Red tv., Sandys 11867) 1 1. 199 The business in agitation 
very weighty. 1769 Junius Lett, x»UL its The latest mo- 
ments oryour life were dedicated to the same . . busy agita- 
tion*. 1K5 F. Parkman Huguenots (1875/ i. 9 While litis 
design wus in agitation. 

1 6. Busy devising, scheming, contrivance. Obs. 
stag 1 'opsrll Fourfooted Beasts (1673) 176 The hunter 
must . . in hunting of a fox . . drive him against the wind*, 
and then he praventeth all his crafty and subtill agitations 
and devises. x6a6 Howkll Lett . 1*650) I. 906 Yon heard 
how 1 waa in agitation for an employment in Italy. 

1 7. Eng. Hist, The action of the 'Agitators ’ of 
1647. Obs. 

a 167* Fairy ax Short Mem. 1 1699) 1 16 The Army was almost 
wholly infected with this Humour of Agitation. Ibid. 105, 
1 shall now descend tu some particulars of their Agitations. 

8. The keeping of a political or other object 
constantly before public attention* by appeals, dis- 
cussion, etc. ; public excitement, iiee Aoitatk 8. 
i8b8 A mm. Reg., Hist, taa/s Its [Catholic Association's] 

orators publicly proclaimed that *Agitatfon,' as they termed 

it, was the object which they had ui new, and that agita- 

tion they would have so long as they found it nee— ary. 
x8fl| W. Fniuim Speeches iii. 53 The antislaveiy agitation. 
1879 M r CAiTtiY Own Turns I. 337 With the Manchester 
school began a new kind of popular agitation. Up to that 
time agitation meant appeal to passion . , The M a nch es ter 
school introduced the agitation which appealed to mason 


AOLAJTCB. 

and argument only ; which .stirred men's hearts with figures 
of arithmetic, rather than figures of speech. 

AtfitatftOMl (ttdjitfi jnn&h, a. rare. [f. prcc. + 
-al ,JOt or pertaining to agitation : connected with 
the promotion of discussion on public questions. 

*866 Mom. Star 14 Feb., The denunciation* . . which have 
been published are all of them so purely political, so purely 
agitational - if wc may coin a word. 

JLgitathrt (ardgitebtiv), a. 1 Obs. [t L agitat- 
(see Aoitatk <0 + -ivk, as if ad. U +agitdthms ] 
Tending to Agitate, stir, or move; motive, excitative. 


1687 H. More A/p to Antid. 0719 291 If a Spirit u*e hi* 
Aqiiative power moderately. 1793 Chambers CycL Su//. *. v H 
The Rgitative force of the pendulum arises from three things. 

Ii Agitato (adftith'te', a. Mus. [It. L. agitd- 
tus : see Aoitatk a.J * Agitated ' ; used in music 
to describe the mode or character of a movement ; 
hence, adverbially, 'in an agitated manner, with 
agitation, restlessly.’ 

Agitator (nvdgitritai). [a. L. agitator, n. of 
agent, f. agitd-rt : see Auitate a. and -ok.] C ue 
who agitates. Spi cially : — 
t i. Eng. Hist. An agent, one who acts for others 
(see Aoitatk v. 5) ; a name gi\cn to the agents or 
dt legatis of the private sol diera in the Parliament- 
ary Army 1647-^; in which use it varied with 
Aiwittat*»k. Obs. 

iCareful investigation satisfies me that Agitator wa* the 
actual title, and Adjutator originally only a bad spoiling of 
soldiers familiar with Adjutants and the A dj a tort of 1643. 
Adjutator has naturally seemed more plausible to recent 
writer* unfamiliar with this old seune of ' agitate,' and the 
function* of the Agitators of 1647. J. A. H. M.) 

1647 (June 4) 7W Lett, of Sir T. Fairfax to both Houses 
of far It., witn the Advice of the Council of Warn . . aLo 
the Petition of the private Souldicrie of the Army . . prc. 
senird . by their severall Adjutator*. [SigNtd] Kdwnid 
Saxhy, Edward Taylor, Adjutator* of the Generals Kegi- 
tuc|nt) of Horae, etc., etc. 1647 'June 5) Solemn Engage- 
ment of the Army [Official paper printed under autli. of 
Gen. Fairfax] Upon a late Petit inn to the General front 
the Agitators in behalf of the *o!dieiy. 1647 (June 11) in 
Ku*hw. Coll (179 * > VI. xv. 556 The Agitators on the he- 
hulf of the Soldier* press'd tu have the Question put. |So 
always in Kushw.) 1647 Evelyn Mem. 11857) 111. 6 'J he 
agitator* are for certain reconciled with the army. 1690 
Fui.lkh Pisgah Sight »l xiL 250 Devills then dancing for 
joy, where cure Angel* (those holy Agitator* went up and 
down lietwixt heaven and earth. 1*690 Sir T. Hkshi h r 
Mem. ('I'.) Active and malevolent persons of the army, 
disguised under the specious name of agitator*, being two 
Kelectcd out of every regiment, to meet and deirate the 
concents of the army, a *671 Faihiax Short Mem. (1609) 
*•7 Now the Officers of the Army were plac'd and dis- 
plac’d at the will of the new Agitators. [So always in F.) 
0*674 Clami-npon Hist, Reb. III. x. 33 The common sol- 
dier!, mode choice of three or four of each Regiment, most 
Corporals or Serjeants, few or none ultove the degree of an 
Ensign, who were called Agitators, and were to be as a 
House of Commons to the Council of Officers. [So always 
in Cl.) 1807 H ai.lam Const. Hist. (1B76) 11. x. aio Those 
elective tribune* called Agitator*, who had been established 
in every regiment to superintend the interests of the army 
(Note to Agitator'. Some have supposed it to be a cor. 
ruption of adjutator, as if the modern adjutant meant the 
same thing. But 1 find it always so spelled in the pamph- 
let* of the time.) 

2. One who keeps up a political agitation. 

*780 Burke Durat. Pari. (T.) Some leading man, some 
agitator. 1791 Nkwte Tour in Eng. «j Scot. 4 Talked of by 
certain political reformer* and other agitators. i8a8 Ann. 
Reg. xai/x Starting against him [Fitzgerald] their own great 
popish leader and agitator, Daniel O'Connell. 1893 Encyet. 
Brit. II. 240 The great agitator, Daniel O’ConnellVwas able 
to stir up the mass of the Irish nation. *876 Bancroft Hist. 
V. S. 111. xviL 961 He was by nature an agitator, and car- 
ried into the cnbinet restless activity and the arts of cabal. 
S. An apparatus for shaking or mixing. 

*87* Bai.f. Stewart Heat 51 By mean* of an agitator 
every part of this tube . . may be brought 10 the same tem- 
perature throughout. 

Agithtorul (s^dgiteituRTial), a. [f. prcc. after 
analogy of dictator-ial, etc. ; see -okial.] Of or 
pertaining to an agitator. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 185A Manin’s whole personal and 
political working during those years wa* neither revolu- 
tionary nor ogitatoriaL 

Agitatruc (ttdgitfi’triks). [a. L. agitdtrix fcm. 
of agitdtor : see -trix.] A female agitator. 

*88* Sat. Rev. <9 Mar. 361 So the cat and the agitatrlx 
exchanged courtesies and the agitairix gave food tu tlte 
hungry caL 

t JLgi ve, v. Obs. For forms see Givi. [f. A 
prtf. 1 out, away, Ujp + Give. OE. agifan is cogn. 
w. OHG. ar-, ur- t tr -, er-gtban (mod. G. trgebeti), 
Goth. us-giban.J 

1 . tram. To give up, give back ; render, surrender, 
r 1000 O. E. Gas/. Matt. xxviL 17 H wither wille ge |wt iwh 

eowasyfc.be Barrabau, he bonne Haslcnd. esm Lamb, 
Horn. 90 An todliche al he hit mot a^efen )if he Kit hauefl. 
and pf he hit nauefi 0308* swa muchcl swa he mei *009 
Lavam. ‘ 20165 Ayf u* are icunde lend, a up Owl hr Night. 
139 Thos word a^af the ni|tiagale. 

2. intr. To give way or yield ; to abandon a 
state of rigidity ; cf. to give. 

*68* J. WIori.idoe] Syst. Aggie. 155 A* soon as your Hops 
are ov the Kiln, . . lay them in some room or place . . that 
they may cool, ogive, and toughen. 

Igiawna (igldvifl), oetv. prop. fftr. [A prepX 
of state T Glavok] Glancing, gleaming. 



AGNATE. 


▲GLASS, 


vtta Wen tr. Goelhe'e Fanst t tt. fo With wrafth And 
ribbon aH m|Imia 

AgllM (*gle-*M), adv. prop. phr. [A prep A of 
state + Gi«amc.J In a glare, glaring. 

ilp M. Column Pr. Clarice II. xix. nj Hn solo remain- 
ing eye aglartt with furious light, «8§s Art JmL Jan. no 
Tlie landscape lying all aglare beneath the 'blue unclouded? 

Aglian (iglf'nO, a*fv., prop. phr. [A prep A of 
state + Glkan.J In a gleaming slate : gleaming. 

1870 1-ownu. Study H 'indaws 3I0 Those face* . . ugleam 
with pale intellectual light 

Agist, a% tot iwglet, £i'glvt). Forms: 5-6 
a^leU(# f ag lot He, agglot, 5-9 aglet, 6 agglot^te, 
aigaelet, aguelette, aygnelet, 8 aigullet, 9 (egel- 
let) aigulet, aiglet, aiguillette. [a. Fr. aiguillettt 
dim. of aiguille needle late L. acftcula, var. of 
acicula, dim. of acus needle. The phonetic changes 
mutt have been aignillrtte , aiguelc'ttt , aiglctte, 
aglertte, a gift {-dt , hut early instances are wanting: 
in modern times it has been again mode aiglet and 
AiauiLLETTE .1 

1 . The metal tag of a lace (formerly called point), 
intended primarily to make it easier to thread 
through the eyelet-holes, but afterwards also as an 
ornament to tlie pendent ends. 

1440 Pram/. Farr.. Agglot or an aglet to lace wyth allc, 
Ants, aevtus. 1468 C#r. Myst. « 1841 ) 341 Twodoceyn povmp 
of cheverelle, the aglotte* of sylver feyn. a ijn in Wright** 
Vocab. a 38 Hoc mominlnm, a naglotu 1545 Archam Toxo/h. 
(Arb.* 108 Take hede . . that it be fast on with laces wythout 
agglet tes. 1549 Latimer 7 Sernt. be/. Edw. VI (i86a> 117 He 
made hys pen of the aglet of a poynte that he plucked from 
hy-» how, 1603 Holland Plutarch Mar. 13 You put your 
aglet, sir, thorow the oilet that is not made for it. 1708 
K.kimkv, Aglet , the Tag of a Point. 1775 Ash, Aigullet, a 
point with tags. *834 Planch s Hut. Brit. Cast.* 36 These 
splendid hose . . were attached by points or laces, with tags 
called agulettes or aglets (i. e. aiguillettes) to the doublet, 
stes Miss Yonok Cameos (1877) IV. xilL 148 The message 
related to two letters written with an aglet plucked from 
his hose. 

2 . Hence, An ornament consisting a. properly, of 
a gold or silver tag or pendent attached to a fringe ; 
whence b. extended to any metallic stud, plate, or 
spangle worn on tlie dress. 

1514 Fitzhkkskht Justycc if Peas iao We shall wcare any 
agglettes, botons. or brochea of golde or sylver, gylt, or 
cuunterfuyt gylL ijjo Palsoh. 193/a Aiguelet to fasten a 
claspe in. /arte. 193s Ki.yot Gavemaur (1580) 01 A mil- 
layne or French bonnet on his head full of agglet*. igi 
Howard VI Jrul. Lit. Rem. (1858) 325 His goune dressed 
with aglettes, worth 9$ li. s m Holinshkd Chron. 111. 

1 207/1 On the sleeues eight and thirtie poire of aglets of 
gold. 1^0 Barkt A Ivearie A 227 An aglet or icwell in 
one's cap. tggtf SrsNssH F.Q. 11. lii. s6 A silken Camus . . 
Which all above bespriuckled was throughout With golden 


hang in the Hirche or Ha ______ 

1. xxxix. I s. 56 A certain long aglet or bunclt, such as the 
Aller tree briugeth foordu sflgj Puschas Theatre of Inserts 


having a head resembling an aglet ; aglet-hole, a 
hole tor passing a lace through, in eyelet-hole. 

iflfd Shako. Tam. Shr. L U. 80 Ctue him Gold enough, and I 
marrie him to a Puppet or tut Aglet babie, or an old not with ! 
ne re a tooth in her head, tfha Piuumoton Derby. I. 330 
Aglrt-headed rush, tfioo Darrell Demo*. Pouts*. 6 
The boy . • burst the buttons of hi* Doublet & the aglet hole* 
of lii* Doublet and Hose. — * Detect . Hareuet 
f8« The button* of hU Doublet! did bruit off and hU aglet 
holees hreake. tfisj Minhheu S/. Diet., Aglet.hole, OJlte. 

Agist, v. Ohs. rare . [f. the sb.] To put a tag 
on a point* 

■SI* Pa lsijo. 418/*, I agglet, I net on an agglet upon a 
poynte or a luce. Jetene. These poynte* be yvell bought, 
lor some be aggleUod and some nsi 

t A'gleted, ppi. a. Ohs. ; also 6 agglated. [f. 
prec. +-ed.] Furnished with aglets. 

■Sf* Hall Chron. (1809) 739 A Cole of black velvet upon 
White Satin and tied with lace* agglated with golde. 

tAgUds, *. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 up, 
away 4 Glide.] To glide up or away. 

ri49» Lvdo. Minor Poems 11840) ir« When the body ded 
ryae, a gryiuly gost a-gleed If agloodj, Then was tyme uie 
for to steee, many a foyle 1 be-strood. 

tArilf v. Ohs. I*a. pple. 3 aglyfte, oglyft. Tf. 
A.- pref. 1 -»■ Cliff to alarm.] To frighten. Only 111 
pa. pple. Frightened, terrified. 

lies R. Brunnk Handl. Senas 3587 As he Mode so sore 
aglyfte. 1330 — Chron. 70 William wo* oglyft . . bat fall* 
mad him olright. Ibid. 72 For William h*t were oglUfc, ft 
said, Jmt we ne dar. 

▲-glimmer (aglimai\ a<fv., prop. phr. [A 
prepA + Glimmer.] In or into a glimmering slate. 

s8do Hawthorne Marble Farm 118791 II. xiL 117 To set 
the tarnished gilding of the picture-frames . . all a-glimnicr. 

Aglint l&gli nt), adv., prop, phr . [A frepA + 
Glint.] Glinting, peeping through. 

■•re J. D. Long Atneid ix. 315 Oft in the hunt have we 
caught sight, Aglint through valley copses, of the town. 

▲glitter (igli'tai), adv., prop. phr. [A prepA 
of state + Glittkk.] In a glitter, glittering. 

1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. 11. xvL (1872) 1. 293 Mr. Lamh, aU 
a-glitter. iNi Miss Bbaddon As/hodeil. 66 A room all 
a- glitter with gildinc. 

tAglO'pe&ed, ppl. a. Ohs. [pa. pple. either 
of glopen , gloppen , with A particle imp-, or of 
a compound a-gtopen with A- pref. 1 intensive.] 
Frightened. 

a 1400 Alexander 874 Bee* not aglopcned, tnadame. 

▲glossal iglyshl), a. fool. [f. Gr. dyKotoo-ov 
without tonga 


Clossogr., Aglet, a little plate of unv mettal, the tag of a 
point 1784 k. B urn Poor Lams 21 No man, under the de- 
gree of a gentleman, shall wear any aglets of gold or silver. 

c. esp. A tagged point, braid, or cord, hanging 
from the shoulder upon the breast in some military 
and naval uniforms. In this sense now officially 
tieated as Fr., and written aiguillette. 

1843 Lvtton Last of Par. u. ii. 126 No flaunting tnwdri- 
nevfc of fringe & aiglet characterised the appearance of the 
baron. 1843}. Saunderh Cabinet Ptct. 33 Little uiglets, tipped 
with gold, 1 hang) from hi* shoulders. 1879 Cartth. Mag. J une 
685 A handsome officer, bearing the epaulets and aiglets of 
a staff captain. iWs Navy Lut July 403/a Aides-de-camp 
to the Queen are to wear a gold aiguillette on the right 
shoulder. 

3 . * Still used in haberdashery, and denotes round 
white stay-laces.* Drapers' Dictionary 188a. 

[So in mod. Fr. aiguillette has passed from the tag 
to the lace or cord, as point did in Eng.] 

4. Herb. Any pendent part of a flower resembling 
the prec., esp. a. A catkin of hazel, birch, etc. 
b. An anther (only in Diets* and perh. erroneous). 

■978 Lytb Dadoent 833 The knoppes or agglettes that 
hang in the Bircheor Hosell trees. imSGerardk HerbaU 


Aller tree briugeth foortlu SM7 Purciias Theatre if Inserts 
xllL 79 When they gather off the Aglets, or Catkins, of the 
Hare). 1708 Kemei, Aglets or ^/fleets (among Florists) 
are the Pendantf* that hang on the Tip-ends of Chiveta and 
Threads ; os In Tulip*. Roses, etc 1800 Parkins CuL 
/ep/ePs Eng. Pkys. hut. *27 A tbnz bush of small and more 
yellow, green, scaly aglets, set in the eame manner on the 
stalks as the leaves arc ciM» Lowell Wke. 1879, 373/a 
And (the willow] glints his Meely aglets In the sun. 

+ 5. A fragment of floh hanging by the skin. 
Hence, a scrap, a shred. (Cf. Yr.atcon/er tm canard 


Hence, a scrap, a shred. (Cf. Yt.dkonper tm canard 
par aiguitlctUs, Littre.) Ohs. 

■ 988 Fordle of Fetcions itait; No, the beg g ar.. getteth 
not an aguolette of hjrm. Ibid. App. 35a That thei should 
vtterly destroy him., not leaping an agguelet of a poincte 
for the memorial of such hopetoste perso a eL 

6. Comb, aglet-babie, I A doll or (grown-up) 
•baby* decked with siglet^ (Espkined by 8om^ 
as an aglet shaped like .a human figure. Jokuoa 
deflnes aglet as * A tag of a point curved into mne 
representktiqe of an anhnhl, generally Of a man,' 
but no quotations have, bee* found bearing ofcit (his 
statement; which was podrepa , merely hatarded as 
an explanation jat agtoJaHe) ; .■ tjUt-lnAia, 


without tongue + -al.] Tonguelere. 

>870 Rot.t.ESTON A aim. Life 63 The uloaal Amtra. 
▲glow ( 4 gld a *)» eutv., prop. phr. [A prepA of 
slate + Glow.] 

1. In a glow of waimth, or of sonic warm colour. 

s8iy Colrridqb B\ogt\ Lii. 118 Now all a-glow with 

colours not their own. 1871 Tvndall Fragtn. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. 
iv. sac The geat mass of the Fletshorn was all a-glow. 
Mod. I was all aglow with the exercise. 

2. fig. In a glow of (pleasurable) excitement ; 
flushed. 

a 1894 Colebidob Poems *37 Amid the tremor of a realm 
aglow. Amid a mighty nation jubilanL «0jre Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxiL 308 All her face was aglow with delight. 

+ ▲flirt, v. Ohs . ; also 4 aglotye. [f. A- pref. x 
intent. + GLtrr .1 To feed to satisfaction, to glut. 

■389 Langl. P. PL G x. 76 Hoke in mylk and in mele, to 
mute with papelotes. To a-glotye with here gurles, hat greden 
after lode. *496 Bk. ef St. Albans C ii, It is agluuyd and 
kelyd wyth the glctte that she hath engendred 

▲flixtition (segbi/ti-Jsn). Path. [f. A- pref. 14 
+ L. +giutitidn-em n. of action, f. glutUre to swal- 
low : see Deglutition.] Inability to swallow* 
stay in Craig. 

t Aflj*. v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref 1 away 
♦ Gly to glance.] To vanish, disappear. 
c 1309 E. E. Allit . Poems A. 243 Syhen in to grease hou me 

tiglr, adv., prop, phr^ Sc. Also agley. [A 
prepA* GltJ Asqnint, askew, crooked. 

1788 Burns, The best-laid scheme* o' mice an' men Gang 

a. Obs.~* [ad. L. agmindiis , f. 
agmen | agniin-) a troop, army.] * Delonging to a 
troop.* Bailey 1731. 

Agminatf (BC'gminrit\ a. [t.L.agtnen (< agmin -) 
a troop + - ATE Arranged in a group or cluster. 

1899 Todd Cycl. A mat. 4- Phys. V. 156/2 There are generally 
about twenty dusters of these agminate follicles. 

▲gmlnittd (tt gmindted), ppl. a . [f. prec. + 
-ED.jmprec. 

18 4 9-9 Todd Cycl Anal 4 Phys. IV. x. 103/2 The patches 
of agminated gknds. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. A mat. 133 
The sob tarir arid agmlnuoo follicles of the Intestines, 
▲nail (fe ga/H). Forms : 1 angn re fl, 5 ag» 
nayl -Ua, 6 angnaylla, angnale, agaalo, €-7 
agnaylfl. — woD, 7 agnafle, 7- a gn a il 

[A word of which the application (and perhape 
the farm) has been much perverted by peeudo*ety- 
awlogy* The OE. angnav is eogn. w. OHG. sm^- 
tMMr^mod. Gi dial, aeme&en, timtegeln (K. M Uller), 
Fn». ongmH, ogngilvi. astg - (Goth. aggwns, eLang- 
emhn), compressed, tight painful 4 nagt,Q«ikmagts 
nail The latter had here the rente, got of *fla ger 


.nail,' unpeis, but of a nail (of iron, etc.) clivus, 
hence, a bard round-headed excrescence fixed in the 
flesh; cf. wer-mergl, W ABN EL, a wart, lit. • man- 
nail* (aa opposed to 'door-nail,' 1 wall-nail, * etc.). 
So, L. cldvus was both a nail (of iron, etc.) and a 
com in the foot. Subsequently •nat'l was referred 
to a finger* or toe-nail \ unguis\ and the meaning 
gradually perverted to various (imaginary or real) 
affections of the nails : see senses 1, 3.] 

1 1 . A com on the toe or foot. Ohs. 

rgre Saxon Leechdoms II. 80 Wib angmsgle srgvswrotf 
ft Mlde xapsn. a *4*0 MS. Med. Line. If. 300 (?ri Halliw. 1 For 
sgnayis one mans fete or woman*. 1483 Cath. Aug/., Ag- 
naylle. ijjs Palsgr., Agnayle upon one* too, corret . 1547 
Booeue Breuiary 11. (1550* 1 Clauus is the latin . . In engly*he 
it is named cornea or axneUe* in a manne* fete or toes. 199k 
l uma Herbal ’ ii. * 1 tggea . . purge away angnaylle* and 
suche horde swelUnge*. Ibid. (1568) 27 [Aloe] helctn also ug> 
nalc* when they are cut of. 1979 Turbervii.lk V enerie 137 
1 hey skinne a kybed heelc, they Tret an angnale off, So thus 
I skippc from toppe to toe. 16 ex Holland Pliny ex. iii, 
J*assing good for to be opplyed to the ognela or corns of 
the feet. i8ix F umo,FigMttli t **; nels, come*, pushes, felons 
or swellings in the Aesh. 1611 Coigr., Corret , an agnaile, 
or little come, vpon a toe. — Fronel/e, an agnell, pinne, 
or wamell in the toe. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Mortkiui 
. . agnails, or rather corn*, especially on the feet and toes. 
2 . Any 4 jminful swelling,' • ulcer,* or 4 sore,' 
under, about, around the toe- or finger-nail ; in 
J. and subseq. Diets, identified with whithnv . [This 
change of explanation seems due to pseudo-ety- 
mology ; whether confusion with Fr. * angonailles , 
botches, (pocky) bumps, or sores,' Cotgr., or mcd. 
L. angh tones , attguinalia, cartnmclcs, contributed 
the ‘ulcers’ or 'sores* is uncertain ; but -nail, mis- 
interpreted, fixed the locality. The further identifi- 
cation with whitlow (in the Dicta.) seems due to 
collating the Gr. name of the latter wapwvxia (f. 
wap' beside + nail) with ag-ttaif (quasi ag- 

at + nail). Ash explains agnail as ‘a whitlow, 
paronychia,’ and pat onychia ns 4 a perpetual sore 
under the root of the nail, a whitlow.’] 

1978 Lytb Dodoens 058 Good to be layde unto. . ulcered 
naylw, or agnaylcs, whiche is a payncfuli swelling obottte 
the ioyntes and naylt*. 1899 W. Lanuham Hard. Health 
(ed. a'95 It draweth out splentsand broken bone*, and opencth 
nouxhey vlcer* and agnayle*, that grow about the roots of the 
naym. 1696 Blount Gloemgr., Agnail \ a sore between the 
finger and the nail. 17a* Bailkv, Agnail \ a aore at the mot 
of the nail on the finger* or toe*. 1799 Johnson, Agnail, a 
disease of the nails, a whitlow. 1847 Craig (as J. j. 

8. A ‘hang -nail' ; see quot. [Hang-nail, given 
by Halliwell ns a dialect word, is evidently like 
the Sc. equivalent anger -nail (About - irritation, 
inflammation), a corruption of ang-nai!, putting a 
plausible meaning into it. That is, ang-nai J , dia- 
lectal ly pronounced hang-nail, was explained as 
' hanging’ or detached naiL This explanation of 
agnail apjieare first in Bailey 1 737 (ed. 1 736 having 
onlv sense 2 ) ; the form hang-nail is In Craig 1 847, 
and is now commoner in London than agnail.] 

174a Bailkv, Agnail : a sore slip of skin at the root of a 
nail. *798 Dyciie ft Pardon, Agnail*, the sorqness that 
•rises from the stripping up the flesh into thin alltoes at the 
bottom and corner* of the nails. 1847 Halliwell, Agnail, 
a hang-nail, cither on the finger or toe. Hangnails, small 
piece* of partially separated slun about the roots of the finger- 
nails. Various dialects. S879 Syd. Soc . Lex., Agnail, a term 
applied to the shred* of epidermis which separate from the skin 
covering the root of the nail, and which, on being tom, give 
rise to a painfkl state of the fingers, lift Weldon's t Rente, 
Dressmaker OcL, SoppL 8 This method practised doily will 
keep the nails in perfect preservation, also preventing agnails. 

▲gauUM (flrgoi'm). [f. L. ag- * ad- in addition 
4- Name, after L. agnomen.] An appellation over 
and above the ordinary name and surname ; a ' to- 
name,* a sobriquet. 

*•94 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. iv. (1857) 9 s The title, or 
ognaoie, of Paterhemoa. 

AffUaiad (srgn^md), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED&.] 
Styled or called, apart from Christian and surname. 

109a Urqumart Jewel Win, 1834, 214 Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, agnamed dear Sandy. 1834 H. Mjllkr Scenes 4 
Leg. iv. (t8s7> 47 He wee agnamed Gulielmne dements alts. 
Agnate (R'gnrit), sb. and a. \ also 6 7 agnat, 
7 agaat. [a. Fr. agnat, ad. L. agndt-us (atlgndt-us, 
adndhu) a relation by the father's side ; prop, bom 
to, added by birth, pa. pple. of cuigttd-sc-i, f. ad to 
+gnd-sc-l to be bom, f. stem gen- to beget. Another 
form of the word differently used is A on ate.] 

A* sb. 

1 . A kinsman by the father's side ; a collateral de- 
scendant by male links from the same male ancestor. 

1994 in Balfour'* Prmctkke 417*41 117 TRhy cannot hast 
ony agnat or kinnbman of the father’s aide. 1807-40 Roxb. 
Mol 11871) 1 . 449 It never shall make me look a otherwise 
then an egnet 1871 True Noh-Loh/ 455 The fCing of Na- 
varra, to whom, as nearest agnat, the Regeucie belonged, 
tflre Black to. Mag. XLVIII. 143 Cognaies or agnates— of- 
flnity or consanguinity— sll vanctie* came alike to theta, 
ills MumMtAD Gator l >S* ^yahuate* are to he underwood 
persons who ate of kid through malm. 

2. A relation by descent from a common male 
anoeftor, even though female Unks hsve intervened. 

sM8 Cmeaswawa EnsyeL 1. 76 Agautes, in ths>Aaw hesh af 
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Ragland and Scotland, are person* related through the 
lather, an cognate* are perhons related through the mother. 
. . The intervention of female* is immaterial, provided the 
connection be on the nude or paternal side of the house. . 

B. adj. [After the use of L. agndt-us, which 
was properly adj.] 

1. Related by the father’s side ; also, sprang from 
the same forefather, of the same clan or nation. 

sMo Fa h mar Orig. Lang. ix. 199 The Agnate descendants 
ofShem. 

2 . fig. Allied in kind, akin ; partaking of the 
saute nature. 

178s Pownall Study A ntiq. (T.l By a fair reciprocal analy- 
sis of the agnuie words. *8*8 Landok I mag. Conv . (1846) 
34a Persons who are elevated to high rank . . assume more 
or le»s of a fictitious character, but congenial and agnate, 
if 1 may say it, with the former. 

Agnathou* twgnijDiT), a. Phys. [f. Gr. d 
priv. + yi'dff-or jaw + -out*.] Having no jaws. 

1879 in Syti. Soc. Lex . 

Agnatic (Sgncrtik), a. [ad. Fr. agnatique : see 
Aon ate and -ic.J Of or pertaining to agnates; 
related on the father’s side. 

1747 Castk Hist. Eng. I. 365 A lineal agnatic succession. 
1800 M uirhkad ( *aius 11. 64 The agnatic I L. agnatus] curator 
of a lunatic is empowered . . to alienate his ward's property. 


of a lunatic is empowered . . to alienate his ward's property. 

+ Agna*tioal, a. Obs. rare' J . [f. prve. or Fr. 
agnatique + -al.] *- Agnatic. 

1860 K. Cork Power 4 Snhj. 99 Lineal, agnaticnl, cogna- 
tical or collateral [descent]. 

Agnatf pally (d'gnoe'tik&iri, adv. [f. Agnatio- 
al 4- -ly 54 .] in an agnatic manner ; by agnation. 

1861 Maine Auc. Law v. 149 All persons are Agnatically 
connected together who are under the same Paternal Power. 

Agnation (&gni 7 »'Jm'. [a. Fr. agnation, ad. L. 
agnStion-em, n. of action f. agndsci: see Agnate.] 

1. Relationship through the male line; descent 
from a common male ancestor through male links 
alone, as reeotjni/cd in the Salic law. 

16 1 1 Gvillim Heraldry *55/1 The Agnation (which is of 
the Fathers side) must lie presented entire. x86z Mains 
Auc. Law v. 149 The foundation of Agnation is not the 
Marriage of Father and Mother, but the authority of the 
Father, 1880 M uirhkad Gains 1. f 136 There is no agiuition 
between a mother’s brother and her son,— only cognation. 

2. Descent from a common male ancestor, even 
though female links have intervened ; distinguished 
from cognation or descent from the same mother, 
which may or may not include agnation. 

1791 Chambers Cytl. S.v., This difference was abolished 
by Justinian {Inst. 3. 10) and the females were reinstated in 
the right of Agnation . . hence cognation came to take in all 
the relations of the mother as well as father ; and Agnation 
to be restrained to those of the father alone. 

8 . fig. Kinship by descent. 

178a Pownau. Study A ntiq. 168 (T.) A much greater agna- 
tion may be found amongst all the languages in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Agmesite (ergnesoit). Min. [See quot.] 

*«37* Dana Mineral, ted. 5) 793 Agnesi te . . an earthy 
steatite-like mineral from Sl Agnes in Cornwall . . may be 
an impure biHimith ochre. 

Agnet, obs. form of Agnate. 

AgnifloatiOSl (wignifikfijan'). rare. [f. L. 
agn-us lamb + -FiCATioN.] The making or repre- 
tenting (of persons) as lambs or sheep. 

1863 Neale Liturgiol, Early frescoes which represent all 
kindn of Scriptural characters under the form of sheep . . 
The signification of such artists, etc. 

t A'gnit, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. agnit- ppl. stem 
of agnosc-fre : sec Agnition.] ~ Agnize. 

170S Mottkux Rabelais v. xx, The silence of the Egyptians 
was agnited os an expressive manner of Divine Adoration. 

tAgni’tion. Obs. [ad. I agnition-emn.oi action, 
f. agnit- ppl. stem of agndsc-lre, culgnosc-fre, to re- 
cognize, acknowledge; f. ad to + gn&sclre, f. stem 
gno~ to know.] Recognition, acknowledgement. 

1980 Grafton Cbm 75 The agnition of the shepeherdes. 
iNIHowk Bless. Righteous Wks. 1814, 947/1 Our glorify- 
ing him IGod] is but the agnition of his glory. 1876 Cun- 
wob th Iutellti. t. Syst. 471 They liked not to retain God in the 
Agnition, or Practical Knowledge of him. 1775 Ash, Agni- 
lien, an acknowledgement, an owning. 

Agnise (&gnoi*z), v. arch . ; also 6-7 agnise, 
jadnine. [formed after L. a{d)ptdsc-?re to acknow- 
ledge, recognize, apprehend (f. ad to +gndscfre to 
get to know), on the analogy of cognize and cog- 
nosclre, recognise and recognSsctre , derived through 
Fr., while agnize had no Fr. antecedent.] 

1. To recognize, remember, arch. 
x6zx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vl xiv. 91 The Britaines wff 
agnise their owne cause, the Gaulcs will remember their 
wonted liberty. >794 Cowm Odyssey xm. a*6 That ere yet 
agnized By others, he might wisdom learn from her. 18x4 


agnized By others, he might wisdom learn from her. 18x4 
Cary Dante? s Inf. av. ae, 1 was agnized of one, who by the 
skirt Caught me. 


Mtteharisl 496 Offered up to Cod, for the agnizing Him as 
Creator of the World. 

f 8. To own the authority or claims of. Obs. 
qgh Savilp. Tacitus, Hist. 7 Not accustomed to obey any 
tawe, to agnize any magistrate. 1493 HiLSONtorf. Chr. Cm. 
TV Reader, To agnise or admit the ancient and approued 
Maher of the primitive church. 1699 Ludlow Mem. (1771) 
m 4 It was desired, That since it . . would be most safe for the 
protector [ Richard Cromwell I to derive his authority from 
a right source, the words in the declaration of 4 recognizing* 
hkn might be altered for 'agnizing' him ; that so his right 
might appear to be founded upon the consent of the people 
represented in this assembly. 1748 T. Edwards Canons Crit. 
991 (R.) Such He will crown with praise, And glad agnize 
before his Father’s throne. 

A To recognize the existence of, to acknowledge, 
confess, a/ch. 

>943 Becon Policy 0/ War Wks. 1843, 345 Unthankful is 
he, that doth not agnise and knowledge the unmeasurable 
kindness of this most excellent prince. 1576 Woolton Chr. 
Manual (*851* ra Happy is that man . . that humbly and 
heartily agmseth his faults. 1804 Shahs. Oth. 1. iii. 232. 1 do 
agnize A Natundl and prompt Alncartic, I finde in hard- 
ness*. 1848 D. J bnkins Whs, 23 We doe upon the knees of 
oar heart adniza constant Faith, Loyalty, and Obedience 
to the King, iflaj Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 11. 1 18651 11 Well, 1 do 
aupiize something of the sort 1895 Hailey Mystic 56 None but 
they Whoexutsic divine epjoy, agnize The universal impulse, 
b. absol. 

160a Warner Albion's Eng. xi. lxiii. (1612) 275 I-oue is a 
Lordly Feast : Agnize .ho should you; so, and so despayre i» 
part release. 

+ 5. To gain knowledge of, learn. Obs. rare, 
c *979 Cam bytes in Hazl. Dodsl. IV. 173 The tenor of your 
princely will From you for to agnise. 

Agnilffd (tfgnaml ), ppl. a. arch . [f. prec. + 
-2D.J Recognized, acknowledged. 

1939 Lech in Strype Reel. Mem. <1822 I. t. 216 The king 
. . oUate agnized & declared Supreme Head of the Church. 
*739 • Ld. Hoi.indukohe Piss, oh Parties 00 A Title . . ag- 
nized, or recognized, byhib Parliament. i79o[&ee Agnize v. i.J 
Aguiring ^a'gnoi xiq), vbl. sb. [f. Aunjze v. + 
-inuT.J A recognizing ; acknowledgement. 

01997 Udall Luke i. 79 iR.) With y* agnisyng & know- 
lageyng of theyr owne synfulncsse. *737 I See Agnize v. a.J 1 

A'gziottilin. Eccl. Hist. [1. Agnoete, -ite 4 - 
-ihm.J The doctrine or system of the Agnoilea. 

1793 Chambers Cyct. Supp., There seems to have been two 
kinds of agnoetism and agnoeta. 

Agnoiology twgnoiip-ltfcUi). Philos, [f. Gr. 
dyvut-a ignorance 4 - -(o)louy.J The doctrine of those 
things of which we are necessarily ignorant ; that 
department of philosophy which inquires into the 
character and conditions of ignorance. 

1898 Kerri kr Inst. Metaph. 51 We must examine and fix 
what ignorance is— what we arc, and can be, ignorant of. 
And thus we are thrown upon an entirely new research, 
constituting on intermediate section of philosophy, which we 
term the agnoiology . . the theory of true ignorance. 

Agnoites, agnoetea (x-gn^aits, -its). Eccl. 
Hist. [ad. med. L. agnotlx, ad. Gr. dyvoijral, here- 
tics so named ; f. dyvoi-itv to be ignorant.] An 
ancient theological sect who held that Christ was 
ignorant of some things. 

iSfffi T. Roc.p.R8 39 Art. ■ 1607^ 48 The Agnoites, who held 
that the divine nature of Christ was ignorant of some things. 
*779 Abu, Aguoetes, a sect who denied that Christ knew the 
day of judgment. 

II Agnomen (£Pgndu*mcn). [L. agnomen, adnd- 
mcn,\. ad to 4- {g)ndmcn name ; cf. adgnb-sc-tre to 
recognize.] In Pom. A ntiq. A second cognomen 
or fourth name, occasionally assumed by Romans. 
Hence loosely , A 1 to-namc ’ or additional name 
subsequently acquired. 

1793 Chambers Supp. r. v., The generality of gram- 
marians speak of the agnomen as a fourth name superadded 
to the cognomen or third nume, on account of some extra- 
ordinary action, virtue, or the like : as AJricanus in Publius 
Cornelius Scipio African us. zffoa Mar. Edgeworth Ennui 
ix. (1832) VI. sox She was wonderfully happy in the invention 
of agnomens. 1814 Scott Wav. xviu 74 Small pale features, 
from which he derived his aknomen of Dean, or white. 
Agnomioftl (wgn/7-mikai ’, a. [f. Gr. d priv. 4- 
yi'&pT) thought, purpose 4- -ical ; after Gr. yvwpi- 
uus ; the Gr. form would be Ayycspos.] Of or be- 
longing to the absence of set purpose or intention. 


1 2. To recognize or acknowledge in any capacity ; 
to own. Const, fir, as, inf., sb, im appos. Obs. 

*939 Lmh in Strvpe Eccl Mom. (1822) I. 11. »s6 They 
should be driven by this means to agnize their author, spring, 
and fountain, tus Udall Ermsm. Apefkth. (1877) 071 To 
agnise and knowledge Julius Csesar for his conqusrour. 1993 
Bilbon Govt Chr. Cl 46 Let him agnise the things that I 
write to be the commandemente of the Lord. *699 Pacitt 
Ckristiaaogr. Asp. 18 They had submitted to the Pope of 
Rome, and agmted him their Head. 179 Waterland 


189a Coles. Agnotuinatum, a sir-name. [Not In Johnson 
*755*1 *778 Ash, Agtsomination » the giving of a new nume. 
2. Rhet. A kind of word-play, paronomasia ; al- 
lusion of one wotd to another. 

zfS8 Fraunck Lawiers Logike 1. xiL 50 As for the pretty 
and conceipted chaungc of the woord, argumeuium ab ar. 
gtteudo, it seemeth also a Khetoricall agnomination. 1801 II. 
Jonson Poetaster 111. i. 104 A kind of paranomasie, or ag- 
nomination. 1897 J* Smith Myst. RAef. 105 Agnomination 
is a pleasant sound of words, or a small change of names ; 
or it is a present touch of the same letter, syllable, or word 
with a different meaning. 

8 . Alliteration. 

1999-8 R.Camew in Shaks. Cent. Praise so In E echoes and 
Agnominations. x6oe Camden Rent. 27 The English und 
Welsh delighted much in licking the letter and clapping to- 

f ether Agnominations. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 8 Italy 
. 239 They held agnominations ... to be elegant. 

Affno«tio itf'gn/t'Stik), sb. and a. [f. Gr. &yvw(XT- 
or unknowing, unknown, unknowable vf.unot 4 - 71 * 0 - 
know) 4--ic. Cf. Gnoatic; in Gr. the termination 
•<** never coexists with the privative d-.] 

A. sb. One who holds that the existence of any- 
thing beyond and behind material phenomena is 
unknown and ( so far as can be judged ) unknowable, 
and especially that a First Cause and an unseen 
world are subjects of which we know nothing. 

[Suggested by Prof. Huxley at a party held previous to 
the formation of the now delunct Metaphysical Society, at 
Mr. James Knowles’s house on Clapham Common, one even- 
ing in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from St. Paul’s men- 
tion of the altar to 4 the unknown God.' R. H. Hun on in 
letter 13 Mar. t88x.) 

1870 Sped. 99 Jan. 13$ In theory he (Prof. Huxley) U a 
great and even severe Agnostic, who goes a built exhort- 
ing all men to know how little they know. 1874 Mivart 
Ess. Retig. etc. 905 Our modern Sophists — the Agnosii< 4, 
— those who deny we have any knowledge, save of phe- 
nomena. 1878 Sped, ix June, Nicknames are given by 
opponents, but Agnostic was the name demanded by Pro- 
fessor Huxley for those who disclaimed atheism, and be- 
lieved with him in an * unknown and unknowable ‘ God ; or 
in other words that the ultimate origin of all things must be 
some cause unknown and unknowable. 1880 Bp. Frasi k in 
A touch. Guard n. 95 Nov., The Agnostic neither denied nor 
affirmed God. He simply put Him on one side. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to agnostics or their 
theory. 

1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 192 The pseudo-scientific teachers 
of what has . . been termed . . the Agnostic Philosophy. 1876 


Principal Tulloch Agnosticism in Weekly Scotsm. 18 Nov., 
The same agnostic principle which prevailed in our school* 
of philosophy had extended itself to religion and theology. 
Beyond what man ran know by his senses or feel by Ins 
higher affections, nothing, as was alleged, could be truly 
known. x88o Hikdwood ind. Arts I. 4 l he agnostic teach- 
ing of the Snnkhyn school is the common basis of all systems 
ot Indian philosophy. t88a Froudk Carlyle II. 216 'J he 
agnostic doctrines, he (Carlyle) once said to me, were to ap- 
pearance like the finest flour, from which you might expect 
the most excellent bread ; but when you came to Teed on it, 
you found it was powdered gloss, and you had been eating 
the deadliest poison. 

Agnostically (tfgiy-stikili), adv. [f. prec 4- 
-AL4--LY-.] In an agnostic manner; with a lean- 
ing towards agnosticism. 

188a Daily News 7 Dec. j/i In one of his latest books he 
brought an agnostically-mindcd hero on the scene. 

Agnosticism t*gn#rstisiz’m). [f. Agnostic 4 - 
-ibm.] The doctrine or tenets of Agnostics. 

9870 Sped. 99 Jan. 135 The lecture was . . perhaps not 
quite so full as it should have been of his Agnosticism. 
*871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 1.27 They themselves vehemently 
dispute the term [atheism] and usually prefer to describe 
their state of mind as a sort of know-nothingism or Agnosti- 
cism, or belief in on unknown and unknowable God. 1877 
E. Condkr Basis 0/ haith i. 25 But there is nothing per se 
irrational in contending that the evidences of Theism are 
inconclusive, that its doctrines Arc unintelligible, or that it 
fails to account for the facts of the universe, or is irreconcil- 
able with them. To express this kind of polemic against 
religious faith the term * agnosticism' has been adopted. 1879 
Huxley Hume i. 60 Called agnosticism, from its profession 
of an incapacity to discover the indispensable conditions of 
either positive or negative knowledge. 1880 Sat. Rev. 
96 June 8x9^1 In nine coses out of ten Agnosticism is but old 
atheism 4 writ large.' 

U A'gniU. Obs. [L.agntss a lamb.] - Agnus J)ki. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 47a After the thirde agnui was aayd. 1874 


the agnomtcal and evolutional with the statical and station- 
ary element. 

▲nominal (agn/vminil), a. ! Obs. rare — 
[f. JU Agnomen (-win-) + -al*.] Of or belonging 
to an agnomen. 

165a Urquhart VeweFWlc*. 18341 *7® He had his proper 
name affected with the agnomina! addition of ParresLutes. 

Agnominate (sgtyrmimU), V. 7 Obs. rare. [f. 
L. agndmindt • ppl. stem of agnbmind-re, f. Agno- 
men ; more commonly An nominate.] To bestow 


xe thirde annus was sayd. 1874 

Brkvint Saul ^ Sam. 331 (T.) They will . .carry most de- 
voutly a scapulary, an agnus, or a set of beads about them. 
Ibid. 399 Scapularies, beads, ropes, agnusscs. 

Comb, agnus -bell (in E. C. Ch.) the bell rang 
while the Agnus Dei is being said or sung in the 
Mass. 

1966 In Eng. Ch. Furniture (t 866) 103 One sanctus bell one 
agnus bell gone owtt of the fore sayd church e. 

u Agnv Castusi (ergnite karst^s). [L. agnus, 
a. Gr. dyvot name of the tree, confused with ayvbt 
chaste, whence the second word L. castus chaste.] 
A tree, species of Vitex ( V. Agnus Castus ), once 
believed to be a preservative of chastity; called also 
Chaste-tcee and Abraham’s Balm (? Baum). 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. DeP. JF.xvu.xv. (1495) 6xa The herbe 
Agnus castus is alwaye grena, and the flowre therof is naraly 
cnityd Agnus castus, lor wyth amelia and vse it makyth men 
chaste as a lorobe. 0400 Flours + Lettfe 173 A braunch of 
Agnus castas eke bearing In her hand. 174* CampL Fat n. 
Puce u. Iii. 386 Agnus Castus or the Chaste Tree. 1881 
Stanley Chr. Instil i. e The sacred river rashes through its 
thicket of tamarisk, poplar, willow and agnus-castns. 

| Agra M (srgnm drai, a'gnws def). [L.«- 


1999 Locrint in.iL i6x Silver streams Which in memorial of 
our victory Shall be agnominated by our name. 1898 Blount 
Glossogr., Agnominate, to alhide tooneriiafhe, to nicknames 
[Not in Johnson 1775, but in Todd rim and mod. Dicta.] 
Agnomination. (Agiymin^ Jan), [ad. L. ag- 
nomindtibn-em talto am* and in med. 1^. ann-), n. 
of action, f. agndmind-re i see Agnominate. Also 
written Adnomination and Annominaiion.] 

L The giving of an agnomen or •umame ; the 
name to given, rare— 9 . 
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lamb of God.l In JP. C. Ch. a. A part of the Mam 
beginning with the words Agnus Dei ; also the 
music set to it b. A figure of a lamb bearing a 
cross or flag, a A cake of wax stamped with 
such a figure and blessed by the Pope. 

c 14/00 ApoL for LoU. 8 Bi-twex consecracioun ft Arum 
Dei. 14b Caxtow Ckron. Eng. ccxxx. 94$ Afttr the iu ag- 
nns dei y seid. 1383 Exec, /or Treason 11695) 45 Their Cukes 
of Wax which they call Agnus Dei. 1 flap Owm Spec. Jesuit. 
44 Such little Crtstall glasses, as Papists do vm to weare 
about their necks, with an Agnus Dei inclosed bet weene them, 
ides Milton True Retig. Wks. 1851. 418 Masses for him both 

S lick and dead, Agnus DeV s, Reliques, and the like. 1845 
out as Mozart 100 The service lasted till aquarter to eleven, 
and an Agnus Dei of Haydn’s was again performed. 
tAffO.v. Obs. Forms as in Go. [f. A- pref. l 
forth, away, out +■ Go. Coca. w. OS. dgangan, 
OHS. irgangan , irgdn (mod. G. ergehen ), Goth. 
us-gaggan. Only the pa. pple. agan, agon , agone, 
age is common after 1 300, and of this the verbal 
use ceased before 1700, leaving it only a %adj. of 
time : see next.] 

1 . To go forth, go on, proceed. 
a 1000 Ags. Ps. lxviii. 39 Cealf . . beah be him App-agA 
honi on heafde. 1097 R. Glouc 561 Ich mai honge vp min 
ax, fehliche ic abbe agonne. 

2 . Of time : To depart, pass away, pass. 

c 1000 O. E. Gosp. Mark xvL 1 Du sastcmes dag ween ag£n. 
isos Lay am. 94196 ha a»tre wes aymge. Ibid. 31889 jHi el* 
leue )er weoren onfast ajcongcn. c 1380 Sir I crumb. 9305 
pc day hym was ful ne) agan. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 65 Ore 
vu. ycrc be ago. More scnalle we here, c 1590 Every man in 
Hurl. Dodsl. 1. X07 The day passeth, and is almost ago. 

S. To go away, depart (from a place). 

c X17S Lamb. Horn. 33 Nis nawiht beos weorld, al heo a^e8. 
c IS30 A ncren R holes 88 Hit kumed lihtliche, aged awei liht- 
liche. c ia6o E.E. Poems (1869- 14 Al hir ioi was ago. c 1384 
Chaucer H. of Fame 36s He Wits forthe vnto lus shipper 
agoon. c 1490 Pa/lad. on Hush. 11. 370 And when thaire huske 
agooth hem thai beth ripe. 1489 Monk 0/ Evesham < 1869; 
xia The wuwndc so dene agonne, that no tokyn of hyt . . 
remaynyd. 1386 Fkrnk Blazon of Centric ai Our aheope 
shearing feastes . . been all agone. 1674 Marvell Rehears. 
Tramp. 11. 76 The Author therefore . . took a great fright 
lest alf were ago. 

AgO v agone agpn), ppl. a. and a*lv. Forms : 

4-5 agoon, 5-6 agon, 6- agone ; also 4-6 agoo, 
6-7 agoe, 4- ago. [pa. pple. of the preceding vb., 
used as adj. qualifying some noun of time, expressed 
or understood ; in the latter case always preceded 
by long * long time. The full form agone had been 
contracted to ago in some dialects long before this 
usage began, in end of i^th c. ; ago became the 
ordinary prose form from Caxton, but agone has 
remained dialectally, and as an archaic and poetic 
variant to the present day.] 

A. ppl. adj. Gone by; by-gone ; past. (Now al- 
ways follows its noun.) 

c 13x4 Guy IVarw. 58 For it was ago fif yer That he was 
last thcr. c 1386 Chaucer IV i/e s 7. 7 (Lannd.) 1 speke of 
mony a hundred }ere a-go. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxi. a As 31s* 
tirdui, and the thriddc dai agoon. c 1430 Knt. de la Tour 
158 ft is not yet longe tyme agoo that suche costume was 
vsed. iS*8 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 1557, 179/2 Nowe quite 
gone manye yeares a goo. >601 Shahs. TsveL N. v. i. 904 O 
he’s drunke, sir Toby, an lioure agone. 16 11 Bible i Sam. 
xxx. 13 Three dayes agone I fell sicke. 17x8 Free-thinker 
No. 6i, 4a Some Years agoe they were remarkable for the 
narrowest Hats in the Kingdom, a 1849 Hon. Smith Addr. 
Mummy \ , In Thebes's streets three thousand years ago. 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses u iv. 70 Aud tliat’s full fifteen minutes 


agone. 

B. adv. in Long ago : a long while ago, in time 
l°ng gone, long since. Chaucer has also yore ago. 

c 1366 Chaucer Compl. Pity x Pile that I haue sought so 
yore agoo. 1377 Lanul. P. PI. B. xvm. 271, 1 bis lord knowe, 
it is longe ago 1 knewe him. 14x7 Ciifford in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 99 1. 90 It liked to youre neyd Hyghnesse not longe 
agon to wryte to me. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 
Matt. xvL 9 Ye would haue beleued me long agon. 1633 
Ford Broken Heart 111. v. (1839163 Tis long agone since first 
1 lost my heart. 1833 Hr. M artinkau Loom 4 Lug. 1. v. 89 
Dead and gone long ago. 

H Corrupt form. See A (rep.% 
c 1338 Starkey England 88 Not many yerys of -goo. 
Agog (&gpg\ adv. ; also 6 on gogge. [perh. 
ad OF r. en gogues (1 5th c. in Littre 4 ilestoit en go* 
guts ' ; Cotgr. *estr tenses gogues to befrolicke, lustie, 
lively, wanton, gamesome, all-a-hoit, in a pleasant 
humour; in a veiue of mirth, or in a metric mood'), 
f. gogue • fun, diversion,' of unknown origin. (See 
conjectures in Dies and Skeat Prof. Rhys finds 
no etymon in Celtics Cf. also Fr. vivre A gogo to 
live like a lord, in abundance ; see Littrd.] In eager 
readiness, expectation, or desire; on the move, astir. 
Const, inf., on, upon, for, with, about. 

sesa Udall Erasm. Apcphth. [1877 >339 Beeying set agog to 
thinke all the world* otemele xup Myrrourefor Mag., 
Glendour xxiiL 1 And for to act us Hereon more agog |M 
Turberville Booh* 4/ Veneris 9a To sette mens myndes 
on gogga. 180a Holland Livy xlv. xxxv. 1993 c, Th ese words 
aet themBfog[Histnrhis.inciiatis]. sdgtTiuj* Egg. John 


ad. 53 (x868) 385/k To aet men agog upon 1 


& 


Cowley Cutter qf Colem. St v. mil (itxoHI. 899 , 1 ha* aet 
her agog to Day for a Husband. >788 Cowfer Gilpin x. 
Six precious poult and iHaeag Td dash' through thick and 
thin. tTga'Gow.MoRRiR In-SparkS* Zl#'r8ra)ll. ijd T hey 
are nowigng with Mr rep Stk 


Gt. V. xm.be. 100 The Eldest, age fourteen, had 'gone quite 
agog about my little Girl, age only nine. 

A#OffgUd teni’M). tpl «. ran-'. {t.A.fref. 
x i 4 * Googled.] - Gogglxd. 

*86s A. Leighton 7W. Scott. L\fs 8 A man a little a* 
goggled in his eyes. 

Agoing: see Kprepy 13 b and Go v . 

AgompMou (igp mfins), a. [f. Or. uyvjupt-ot 
toothless + -OU 8.1 Toothless. 

tin In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Agon (tt'g^m). [Gr. hybv, orig. 4 a gathering 
or assembly' (f. by-tty to lead, bring with one), 
esp. for the public games ; hence * the contest for 
the prize at the games,' and by extension, ‘any 
contest or struggle.' The pL is usually in the Gr. 
form dyuvst agones i&g niz).] Gr. Antiq. A pub- 
lie celebration of games, a contest for the prize at 
those games ; also fig. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm. (T.) Fit for combats and wrestlings 
and so came out to practise in these agones, c 16A0 San* 
croft .SVr/w. (1694) toO(T.) They must do their exercises too 
— be anointed a to the agon and to the combat. 1846 Grotk 
Greece 1 1. 11. iv. 49a Those religious games or ogAnes insti- 
tuted by Hermkles. 

t A’gonal, -fl. Obs. rare*. [? subst. use of 
Fr. agonal, 1 agone l, quasi liber agonalis ‘ book of 
agonies': cf. manual, Fr. manuel .] A mnrtyrology. 

x 6 to Holland tr. Camden’s Brit. 1637' 990 An old Agonel. 
1693 Gibson tr. ibid.. We find it in an ancient AgonuL 

Agonaroh (uegJnajk). rare ~ [ad. Gr. d7«v- 
bpX’ 1 * 8 judge of a contest, f. Aybv (see Agon) + 
-npxqr ruler.] * A judge or ovenseer in feats of ac- 
tivity, a master of revels.' Blount Gloss pgr . 1656; 
whence in mod. Diets. 


Agone (figp*n), ppl. a., arch, and poet . « Aoo,q.v. 

Agoniadmt^du’iiiadin . Chan. \i.Agoniada + 
-IN.J A glycoside, C l4 H„ 0 |, contained in Agoniada 
or Agonia bark (obtained fr. Plumieria lancifolia). 

187B Watts Diet. Chcm. stut Supp. 30. 

AgOllio (dg^'nik), a. [mod. f. Gr. Ayasw-ot, Aywn- 
os, without angle (f. d priv. + 7a via angle), + -ic.] 
Having or making no angle, having no inclination; 
as in agonic line , the irregular line passing through 
the two magnetic poles of the earth along which 
the magnetic needle points directly north or south; 
the line of no magnetic variation. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics vm. f 674 In certain 
parts of the earth the magnet coincides with the geographical 
meridian, 'these points are connected by an irregularly 
curved imaginary line, called a line of no variation or agonic 
line. 

t Ago'nious, a. Obs. [a. Fr. agonieux (cf. It. 
agonioso) : see Agony and -ouh.] Full of agony. 

1494 Fakyan vi. clxi. 154 I^wys had lung lyen in this 
agonyous sykenes. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health 575 The 
harsh astringent fierce original Poysons do . . put Nature 
into an ngomous Condition. 

Agbniam tsrgdniz'm). ? Obs~° [ad. Gr. Aywv- 
10 pa a contest, or its prize, f. dyvrtf-toOat : see 
Agonize.] 

1 . A combat, an athletic match. 

174a Bailey, Agonism , a Combat or Trial of Skill. 1733 
Johnson and 1773 Ash, Agonism, contention for a prim. 

2. The prize of a contest. 

1696 Blount Gtossogr., Agonism, the reward or prize won 
by activities; the reward of victory. 

t Agonist (K'gihust). rare. [ad. Gr. Ayuv- 
lar-ijy a combatant in the games.] ‘A contender 
for prizes.' J. 

s6o6 Cockeram, Agonist, a Champion. 1839 I. Taylor 
Nilns in Ess. etc. 1859, 161 Happiest of mothers am 1, who 
have borne so noble an agonist. 


Agoniltaroh (trg^ni-atajk). [f. dywvtor-fc a 
combatant -t- bpx~ 6 s ruler.] One who trained com- 
batants for the games. 

* 1804 in Crabb. 

Agonistio (rrglni slik), a. [ad. Gr. dywto- 
ruC'-ut of or pertaining to an dyuvto r-i}« or Agonist.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the athletic contests of 
ancient Greece ; hence, pertaining to athletic feats 
generally, athletic. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xi. ccvi, Smeared in 's bloody 
Agonistik Gore. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Stepp., Agonistic 
amounts to much the some with athletic. 1M7 Birch Anc. 
Pottery (18581 11. 3a An Agonistic inscription . . reading, 

* Damodeidas (was victor in the horse race.' 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 447 The many military and agonistic metaphors 
in his Epistles. 

2 . Pnet. Polemic, combative, striving to over- 
come in aigument. 

«tx66o Hammond Serm. 580 (T.) The prophetick writings 
were not. saith St Peter, imkvttttoK (1 conceive in an 
agonistiefc sense) of their own starting or incitation. 1677 
Gale Crt. of Gentiles HI. Pref., A thetic and dogmatic 
method, rather then agonistic and polemic. 1838 H. Taylor 
Statesman xxx. 095 It knowledge be argumentative end wit 


Parr (Beaton) 041 As a scholar he wasbnhiantT but hi 
— sumed nis power in agonistic displays. 

A Strained, aiming at effect ; simulating stronf 
feeling, tending to exaggeration of feeling. 

It|8 Caslvlb Past 4 Pres: (X858) >50 Agonistic posture 
— kings. *•§§ I. Taylor in Gd. Wde. 943 Long before XJu 
1 of the modern agonistk pkrmrysm in lit 


Agoaisttoad i»gAti'8tik&I), a. [f. prec. 4 -al 1 .] 

* 1 .- Aoonxhtjo 1. JObs. 

stag Hammond H. Test. (T.) TsAsfeOsrtfai, in the agonistical 
notion, we have formerly explained. 17*8 Blackball Suer, 
Cl L 335 (T.) To say nothing of the beautiful metaphors and 
noble agonistical terms, mm Johnson and 1773 Ash, Agonii- 
ticat, belonging to prbe-nghting. 

2. Khet . - Agonistic 2 . 

-tdgal. Smith Set. Disc, i bo With a straggling, agonist!- 
cal, and contentious reason. 1840 H. Rooms Ess. IL v. 940 
Aristotle has happily and aptly called the ‘agonistical* or 

* wrestling’ style, that style by which a speaker earnestly 
strives to make a present audience see and feel what he 
wishes them to see end feel 

Afonistioftlly (cegdhi*stik&li), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.J In an agonistic manner, argumentatively. 

t8g6 Arnold in Life (1844 II. viii. 33 Having written once 
agonUtically, I wish next to write in another manner. 

Aflfo&istiOB (*gA>i a *tfk*\ [pi. of Agonistic a. 
lined subst. Cf. Fr. agonistique, and Gr. 1) dyatvut- 
rush the agonistic • art).] Tnnt part of gymnastics 
which has reference to athletic combats, such ns 
those practised in the ancient ganus. 

1783 Chambers Cyct. Supp. a v., A learned work on the 
subject of agonistics. a 1639 W «.»*«. estkh cites Q. Rev. 
t Agoni Bftllt. Obs. ‘Certain Frieis in Italy, 
who assisted those who were in Agonies.' Bailey. 
Agonise ta'‘gdnaiz), v. [prob. a. Fr. agon i sc- r 
or its original, the med. L agonitd-re, ad. Gr. ^70- 
vifaolfai, to contend in the Agon, to struggle. The 
trans. use is however confined to Eng. and seems 
an independent application of the word, alter the 
analogy of verbs in -'ZF. from the Gr. active -/\Vn\l 

1 . trans. To subject to agony, to torture. Also absol. 

1383 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. 118771 7 a And scyng her tVin^ 

ogomzed . . he dcnuuindcd of her tnc cause thereof. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 893 Or whom wine serpent's sting doth 
ngoniie. 1799 Sheridan J'izarro iv. it, The sharpest tortures 
that ever agonized the hitman frame. 1853 RonFRisoN.V»*rw. 
Ser. iv. xvii. 11876 990 1 his power of sin to agonne is traced to 
the law. 1836 Mrs. Hrownino A ur. Leigh vii. 173 , 1 will not 
let thy hideous secret out To agonise the man f love. 

2 . mtr. To stiller agony,* to writhe in pain or 
anguish, to be in the tlnoes of death. (From Fr.) 

1064 Evelyn Sytra 1776 484 'I he Olive under which our 
blessed Saviour Agonized. 173a Pope Ess. on Man 1. 198 To 
smart and agonize at ev'ry pore. 176a Falconer Shifunr. <■ 
1. 74 Where dying victims agonize in uain. i8«e 1 ’. Mauri* k 
Hist, flindostan ' ibaoi 1 . i.xiii. 519 Tne dreadful catastrophe 
in which nature agonized, and a world was destroyed. 

B. intr. To contend in the arena ; to struggle or 
strive in phybical txcicise; to wrestle. (In reference 
to orig. Gr. sense . oIbo in mcd. L.and It.) Usually^. 

171X Shafiesburv Charnel II737» UL 351 He agonizes, 
and with sll his strength of reason endeavours to overcome 
himself. 1863 W. Phiimfk Speeches xvi. 347 The nation 
agonizes this hour to recognize man as man. 1879 Farrar 
St. Pant II. 193 l Pauli most earnestly entreats the Romans 
to agonise with him in their prayers to God. 

4 . fig. To make desperate or convulsive efforts 
for eflect. 


1863 Athenaeum No. 1066. 96/9 Every one who has no real 
fancy seemA agonizing after originality. 187a G. M acoonai i> 
Wilf. Cumb. I. xv. 946, I might agonize in wurds for a duy 
and 1 should not exptew the delight. 

Agonised » > a gAu>itd), ///. a. [f. prec „+-ED.] 

1. Subjected to agony, toitured, in anguisn. 

1883 [See Agonize xj. s8a8 Scott F. M. Perth III. 399 'He 
is dead 1 ‘ screamed the agonized parent. 1876 Grkin .Short 
Hist. vili. | 8. 553 The agoni/cd loyalty, which strove to 
save Charles. 

2 . Expressing agony, full of distress. 

1B33 Kane Grtunell Exped. xxxii. (1856. 979 One wild, 
booming, agonized note. 188s Daily Pans 7 Mar. 5/4 Hm 
reading rteing interrupted by . . agonised yawns, and other 
signs of impatience. 

Agonixedly (Wgtoi.-zcdli), adv. [f prec. + 
•Lt In an agonized manner ; in tones o 1 agony 
or anguish. 



Agoniser (e gdhaizai). [f. Agomzk v. + -ehL] 
One who agonizes , in Society slang, One who makes 
convulsive efforts for effect. 

1879 Daily Tel. xi Dec., The egonisera of the pianoforte. 


A ^wiring (fc'gdhaizin >, vld. sh. [t. Am nizl v. 
+ -1NU 1 .] The action of putting forth excessive 
exertion, struggling, sufering anguish. 

s8za Mrs. Sciiimmli i inninck tr. Lancelot's Tour (i8x6> I. 
71 Inis agonizing must as much relate to that vile body, 
which even St. Paul kept under. iMa Pall Matt G. 14 Nov. 5 
[His] continual agomztngs with his hopeless passion. 

Ag oniming (ee gdhsiziij). ppl. a . [f. Agonizk v. 

+ -INQ8] 

L Causing agony or extreme anguish, torturing. 
1686 Dry dsn Hind 4 P. iil 187 O sharp dbnvulnive pangs 
of agonizing pride I 1764 Goldrm. Trav. 435 The lifted mx, 
the agonizing wheel. i8s6 Disraeli Vitu Grey 11. xiii. 64 
With a smile of agonising courtesy. s86s Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 41 What Fenwick must have sufferaiL the agonising 
straggle between the fear of shame and the fear of death. 

2. Suffering agony; writhing in pain or anguish; 
in the throes of death. 

sMtin PhiL Trans. I. 949 An extraordinary Restorative 
and Cordiall, recovering frequently with it agonising persons. 
1708 Thomson Spring 386 Convulsive twiet in agonising 



agonizingly. 
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: isonaibet for each year. iM 
05 He gravely a^umed the title* 


fclda, < iIm^i Covet Dr. Synt n Consolation u (Cham&pc) 
j^o Hi* aguoUing iMMom burn*. 

▲gpnWXIgly (urgAwbziijli), adv. [f. prec. 4 
•ly&J la an agonizing manner ; with painful or 
desperate struggles. 

f «ta* Kmai.itv Lett. 4 Mem. 1,5a Straggles., which made 
him feel more ugiiiiiziiigly weak than ever. ifl8o Ruskin 
Mint. Painters V. vi. vii. f 7 They., fail egregfoudy;— - 
ridiculously it may Ins, agonizingly. 

AfO&OtIlft(« ligkM'iityft, •Pet). Gr. Antiq. 
[atl. Or. uywroBirrjt f. Aybtv contest + Birip a dis- 
poser ; f. vM. stem 0 *- to place. Also used in the 
Gr. forms.} A superintendent or director of the 
(•real public panics of Greece. 

iMCuckekam, Agonotheth, a Judge in masteries of ac- 
linity. 1734 »r. Rollins Anc. Hist. lV 7 x. 405 Of which game* 
the Amphictyun* were judges and agonothcUc. tBb^Aihe- 
menus No. 1964, 818/1 Hie agonothet for each year. xtofl 
.V. A //ter. Rep. CXXVII. 505 He gravely assumed the titles 
of.irchon and agonmhetc*. 

Agonothttio (figAunolwtik), a. [arl. Gr. dyw 
vuB*nit-vt : see prec. and -ic.j Of or jwrtaining to 
an ngonnthete. 

1731 in Baii.ity ; whence in Johnson, etc. 

t A’gOllOll*, a. Oh. rare - [f. med. L. agdn 

death struggle ( a. Gr. dyisv contest) + -ous.] 
Struggling, engaged in mortal combat. 

*«3 Trvon Wav to Health 374 This agnnou.s condition 
and strugling strife of the Properties of Nature. 

Ajro&y (argihii). Also 4 agonye, 5-7 agonie. 
[prob. formed bv Wyclif on the L. agon i a of the 
Vulgate ; thougn also found in 14th c. Fr., agonie. 

'I he 1 .. is a. Gr. dywia contest, hence, mental 
struggle, anguish ; f. aywv, Auon q.v.] The develop- 
ment of the senses in Gr. was : — t. A struggle for 
victory in the games ; 2. Any struggle ; 3. Mental 
struggle, anguish, e.g. Christ's anguish in Geth- 
smnane. But the historical appeal ance of the 
meanings in Eng. was as follows : 

1 . Anguish of mind, sore trouble or distress, a 
paroxysm of grief. Agony column, the column of 
a newspaper that contains special advertisements, 
particularly those for missing relatives or friends, 
and thus often gives evidence of great distress. 

i 1388 Ciiauccr Miller's T. *66 Thin man is falls . . In som 
wondiMMM, or in sum agonye. 1494 Fabyan v. cavil 91 
K rede gun da . . sore was abasshed, and in great fere and 
agony. 161 1 Bible a Mar. iiL 14 There was no small agonie 
throughout the whole citie. 1789 Junius Lett. xix. 83 He 
sunk under the charge in an agony of confusion and despair. 
1883 Burton Rk. Hunter 40 ft was agony to him to hear 
the beggar’s cry of distress. «88o Tunes a8 Dec. 10/1 A 


the remembrance of sin out of their thoughts, sift SMaus. 
Ttm Gent. iv. iv. 170 And at that time I made lier weeps 


•mood. xda6 Holland Smton. t88 Rea in • good to hripe eijee Chren. Eng. 863 in Ritson M. Jf.lL 306 The kyng 

ikSSTidyi Welch Trttv. *58 in Had. E. P. P. IV. 339 The we* Ail sore agromed. rill Coles, Agnsmed, aggrie ve d 

company that stood about did laugh at him a-gooa, (CC (pbs a vff% Aw, A t eam e d , grieved (ebs.). 

m£ dial., To laugh a good one, ran a good one, etc.] AgTA'mwM (figrermitUt). rart~+. [f. Gr. 


the beggars cry of distress. sSBo Junes a8 Dec. 10/1 A 
cryptogram in the agony column, 
b. Hence, Intensity or paroxysm of pleasure. 
n 1713 Pone Odyssey x. 49a With cries* and agonies of wild 
delight. 1S77 M mm. Oi.imant Mak. Flor. v. 138 He struck the 
marble in an agony of pleasure and content, bidding it 
* Sneak * ! 

2 . spec. The mental straggle or anguish of Christ 
ill the garden of Gcthsemane. 

138s wyclif Luke xxii. 41 And he mand In agonye f ether 
augwische or stry/\ preiede lengere. [Vulg. Tit Yactus in 
agtmia, prolixins orabat.\ 1306 1 Tinpale ibid.. He was in 
an agonye. a 1937 Genev., *611, and Revised , ibid.. And being 
in an agonie, he prayed more earnestly. 1884 Tknnvson 


138a Wyclif Luke xxiL 4p And he mand In agonye | ether 
augwische or stry/\ preiede lengere. [Vulg. Tit Yactns in 
agtmia, prolixins orabat.] 13x0 Tinpale ibid.. He was in 
an agonye. a 1347 Genev., x8xi, and Revised, ibid.. And being 
in an agonie, he prayed more earnestly. 1884 Tennyson 
Aylmer s F. 793 A* cried Christ ere His agony. 

8 . The convulsive throes, or pangs of death ; the 
death struggle, (ined. L. agon mortis.) Seldom now 
used in this sense without qualification, os agony of 
death, mortal agony. 

1349 Compl. Si oil. xiv. tai Quhen darius vas in the agony a 
and deitlit thrau. 1388 Siiaka. L. L. T.. v. ii. 867 To moue 
wilde laughter in the throatc of death? It cannot be, it is 
impossible: Mirth cannot moue a settle in agonie. 17x3 
Hurnkt Own Time 117661 I. 43a Oil a sudden she fell into 
the agony of death. 1836 Toon Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. 1 . 800/1 
The denth-struggle, or agony. 

4 . Extreme bodily suffering, such as to produce 
writhing or throes of the body. 

1807 Dlkkkr Westward Hoe (18731 11 . 347 O quickly, 
quickly, shee* sicke and token with an Agony. 1867 Milton 
/*. L. 11. 861 Here in perpetual agonie and pain. 1713 Dk 
Foe / 'ey. round World { 1840) 157 The agony the poor woman 
was in. 1899 Tennyson Flame 850 Brain-feverous in his 
heat and agony. 1884 — Roadicea 84 Ran the land with 
Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonic*. 

6 . A struggle or contest. (Rarely without some 
shade of the preceding senses.) 

x<77 Decay Chr. Piety 408 ('I'd Till he have thus denudated 
liimaelf of all these encumbrances he is utterly unqualified 
for these agonies, 1839 Dk Quinckv Ceesars M» ks. X. 89 He 
was mast truly in an agony, according to the original mean- 
ing of that word; for the conflict was great between two 
master principles of hi* nature. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt . 
VII. xviii. ii. 117 Which lasted .. above three hours; and 
wa* the crisis, or essential agony, of the Battle. 

t AgOHydit*. Oh. > (ad. G. agonyclita , a. Gr. 
dyoyvnktrrit, f. d not 4- ydov knee + -x^it-m bending, 
f. vbl. stem *Aif- bend.] 4 Hereticks, m the seventh 
century, whose distinguishing tenet was, never to 
kneel, but to deliver their prayers standing.' llailey. 

17x0 T. Ward Rug. Ref. 361 (D.) To God be will net bow 
Ids knee Like an old AgonyclUee [? for Agonyciitm , L .pi). 

+ A-goo*d, adv. t prop. phr. (A /nr/. 1 4 * Good ; 
cf. afresh.] In good earnest; thoroughly, heartily. 

a 1338 Timmlk Prol. Jonah Wks. 1 . 438 flie nature of til 
tricked is, when they have tinned a goad, to seek . * to drive 


Mmmn, obs. form of Aoo, Aooni. 

1 Agor* (irgorfi). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. djo An 
aiaembly ; hence, the place of assembly, esp. the 
market-iilace. 

«8a*T. Mitumh i. Com. Aristopk . 1 . 176 The agora or forum 
vm the resort of all the idle and profligate In Athena 1848 
Gaunt Greece X. 1. L a The custom of occasionally convoking 
and consulting the divine Agora. 

Agoraphobia tscvroriUmi bii). Med. [f, Gr. 
! dyqpd iaee prec. + utopia fear.] (See qoot) 

1873 Jrnl. Mental Sc. XXX. 45 6 Dr. C Weatphal ha* an 
article on Agoraphobia; by this nc means the fear of square* 
or open places. 

t A-ffO*rO-blood, phr. Oh. [A prep A in, and 
gore-blood i see Gorb.j In or with clotted blood 
or gore. 

15b North Plutarch <1676) 163 The Flouds and River* 
[were] running all agora-blood, by reason of the great 
slaughter. 1609 Hollano A mm. Alarcell. xiv. vii. 14 To 
sec . . champions wounding and killing one another, and to 
behold them all agore bloud \perfutorumque sanguine). 

▲got, obs form of Auatk. 

Ago ten, pa. pplc. of Aoet-e.v v. Oh., to pour. 
Agouti, agouty (ftgw ti). Also aguti. la. Er. 
agouti, Sp. aguti, a. aguti, acuti, native Indian 
name.] A genus of rodents, belonging to the Cavy 
ur Guinea-pig family; the common species {Dasy- 
procta agouti > is an animal of the size and appear- 
ance of a hare, common in the \V. Indies ana ad* 
jacent parts of S. America. 

*73* Bailey, Agouty (in America k a little Beast of the shape 
and size of a rabbit. 1830 E. Bknnkt i Zool. Card. Del. 1 . *93 
The Long-nosed Agouti . . is now almost confined to St. loicia. 
1833 Kinuslkv Westw. Ho (x86iy a8x Smoking agoutis out 
of the hollow trees. 

Agraoe, variant of Ar.oR.vcE v. Oh. 

Agrada, used by Florio in 1611 (not in ed. 1598) 
to translate It. greulire to be pleased with. Cf. It. 
agpadarc. 

Ag raffK&gwf). [a. F r. agrafe, formerly agi'ajfe, 
agrapht , agrappe (see Aokaiteh), f. b+grappev — 
late L. grappa 7th c., ad. OIIG. chraffo hook, 
mod. G. happen. Cf. Cymric crap hook.J A kind 
of hook, which fastens to a ring, used as a clasp. 

1707 I.ond. Gas. mmmmccclxii/a i lie Present . . is an 
Agraffe of Diamonds, and a Diamond Buckle for an Hat. 
xleo Scott ivnuhae <18301 33 The feather of an ostrich, 
fattened in her turhan by an agraffe set with brilliant*. 1870 
O. Sntn.KY Fed. Terms 388 Foreign ritualists mention a sort 
of agrafe of pearls, worn by the pope and cardinals under 
this name [rationale J. 

+ Agrmi th, V. Oh . ; also 4 agrayth, agreith, 
agreay. fl. A- pref. 1 intensive 4 -Ghaith, ad. 
Nome greib-a to make ready, prepare; cogn. w. 
( 10th. ga-raidjan and OE. gt -vied an, from which 
perhaps the Kentish form agredy below.] 

1 . To prepare ; make ready. 

4*1313 Siiorkham 1*6 And yet ne were hyt nn*t inoj One to 
agredy hyre lotq And he^ ine hevene blyne. 1340 Ayenb. 
14 pe pine wyhoute ende |>et God hek Rgray^ed to he uor- 
lorene. Ibid. 140 A ine way agrayhed, ra byeb he mipmen 
in ssipe. 4*1330 Witt. Paleme 1597 Puraeaunce h»t prest 
was, to pepul agreih«d. 

2 . To accoutre, dress, deck. 

1340 Ayenb. 140 Hy hise agrayheh and axet mid alle hire 


1340 Ayenb. 140 Hy fuse agrayheh and axet nrnd alle hire 
oumemens. 4*1330 Will. Palerne y In gode drihes of gold 
agrehed ful riche. C1460 Lannfnf 904 Thyn hallc agrayde 
and nelc the walles. 

9 . To dref»s (a wound \ 

1340 Ayenb. 148 Me sm*I zuetellche he wonden agraybL 
4 . reft, and hence intr. To make oneself ready, to 
prepare (to do any thing). 

4 x3x3 Suoreham 126 Into the blysse of hevene sty, To 
agreay worthy scholde hy be At byre assumpdon. 1340 
Ayenb. 173 He hine wolde agrayhi aae zone aaehe mi)te. 

t Agrai "thing, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. prec. + -irgV] 
Attiring ; dress, decoration. 

1340 Ayenb. ai6 Hire coustouse robes, -and hire ohre agray- 
hinge*. Ibid. 176 Agrayheh hire heaued^n mid preci*Ni*e 
agrayhinges. 

Agral (iB’gTal), a. rare- 1 , [ad. I-. agrdlds^ 
agrdr-is, f. ager field, country.] Of or belonging 
to the fields ; * Agrarian 4. 
x886 tntell. Observ. No. $i. 288 Wayside and agral plant*. 

tAns-ned, agismed, agromed, pa. ppi t. 

Oh. frhe only part found of vb. agrame, agreme, 
agromc, coinciding in form and sense with OKr 
agramir , agrtmir (also cstgr*) chiefly used in pa, 
pole, agranri, etc. ; f. d to (or tn in) 4 gram adj.- 
(Pr. gram. It gramo ) a. OHG. gram, angry. Hut 
OE. luul also gram adj. and gremi<fn,grtmman vb^ 
to enrape, ME. gremicn, grtme, /whence a-grtmed 
might have been formed witly A- pref. 1, inde- 
pendently of Fr. (cf. OHG. erp cmtn). The spe- 
cial influence of OFr. agrami seems dear in the 
; thoroughly, heartily. 1 form agramed, but see Gram*, GAeme,] Ahg^red, 
ks. 1 . 438 The nature of all I vexed, enraged. 

A good, to seek . % to drive | exgm K.Aue. 33x0 Y am asekamed, And sore aooyed^aod 


(obs >7 f$ Ash, A te am e d , grieved (zfo. 
Agri'mmutift (ternltist). rare-*, [f. Gr. 
bypap/Or^t illiterate (L d priv. 4 ypdfifiar^a -letters) 
4 -I8T ; after Gr. ypafspartorh.] • An unlearned, il- 
literate man.* Bailey 1731 ; whence in Johnson, etc. 
N Ajpnfhia (igra-fii). Med. [mod. L. f. Gr. 
d priv. 4 -ypafta writing.] Inability to write (as 
a manifestation of brain-disease). 

X8yx Academy 15 Mar. 183/2 Agraphia, in which the patient 
speaks, but blunders sadly in writing. x88o Bastian Brain 
xxix. 638 Agraphia may be appropriately enough allowed to 
include 'incoordinate' as welf as 'paralytic* defects fax the 
power of mental expression by Writing. 

Agraphio (agrK’fik), a. Med. [f. Gr. d not 4 
ypa 4 fMn»& of writing, able to write : see -10. The 
Gr. form was dypafot or aypamros.] Characterised 
by inability to write. 

1878 Hamilton A ferv. Die. 166 Whether the itwbility to 
write i* due to this cause, or i* really the ' agraphic ' con- 
dition. x88o.MacCormac Antis. Surg. 226 At first he was 
quite aphasic and of course agraphic. 

t Agra #p«« f sb.pt. Oh. [a. OFr. agrappe 
(mod. Fr. agrafe ) ; see Ahraffk] 'Hooks and 
eyes used on armour or on ordinary dresb ’ Fairholt. 
Agrarian ( Jlgre*‘ri&n), a. and sb. (f. L agrdri-us 
pertaining to land (f. agr- field 4 -tin -us : see -any) 
4 - an . The I- was first adapted as agrarle ^cf. 
contrary >, or un translated.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Horn. Hist. Relating to the land: epithet of 
a law {Lex agraria) lor the division of conquered 
lands. 

(1333 Bkllenoenk Livy iv. (182*' 379 The law Agrarie ; . 
put the Faderis fra the public lundts, quhilkis was wnuiguis. 
lie ponsedit. 1380 North Plutarch (1676* 647 Caesar pre- 
ferred the Law Agraria.) *8x8 Bolton F torus 1. xxvi. 71 
Spurius Cassius, suspected of afTecting Soveruignty, because 
bee had publwlicd die Agrarian I-uw. 1838 Arnold Hist. 
Rome 1 . ix. 161 An agrarian law for the division of a certain 
proportion of the public land. 

2 . gen. Relating to, or connected with, landed 
property. Agtariatt outrage, an act of violence 
ot iginating in discord between landlords and tenants. 

*7. . in Somers's Tracts II. 453 Whatever Reflections may 
be ruin’d from the Agrarian Principles. *833 Gen. 1 *. Thomp- 
son Rxerc. 1x842) II. 422 Have not your landlord* brought 
you to the very eve of an agrarian war? 1876 Roubh* Pol. 
Econ. xiii. 23 Trie Irish land system familiarised the peasantry 
with agrarian outrages. 

8. Of, relating to, or connected with, cultivated 
land, or its cultivation. 

179a A. Young Trap. France 197 Signore Giobert, acade- 
mician, and of the agrarian society. 1884 Burton Scot 
Abroad 1 1 . ii. 163 The heartless agrarian devastation accom- 
panying the movements of the Russian troops. *867 J. 
Drapes Amer. Civ. War I. xxvi. 445 The only bulwark . . 
against the clamoring rale of agrarian majorities. 

4 . Hot . Growing wild in the fields. Also, name 
proposed by H. C. Watson for the lowest of the 
altitudinal zones of vegetation, within the limits 
of the cultivation of corn. 

1843H. C Watson Distrib. Bril. PI. 14 Agrarian region. 
x88x Buckman Rep. Brit. Assoc. (L.' We believe that the 
charlock is only an agrarian form of brassica. 

B. sb. 

L An agrarian law, 

1636 Harrington Oceana 54 <R.> An equal agrarian is a 
perpetual law establishing and preserving the balance of 
dominion, slag Lamb Elia Set. 1. xvi. (1805) tax The estate 
lias passed Into more prudent hands, and nothing but an 
agrarian con restore it. 

2 . One in favour of a redistribution of landed 
property. 

*8x8 Southey in Q. Rev. XIX. 97 An Agrarian of three 
hours standing. x88a Goldw. Smith in Pall Malt G. 24 
May • The agrarians will be satisfied with nothing short oT 
the total spoliation of the landowners. 

AgvarianieTH / flgWrianig'mV [f. prec. 4 -IHM.] 

1 . The principle ot 1 uniform division of lands. 

x8o8 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XXVI. 109 A poor's rate 

. . is on assurance-premium against agrarianism : it is a quit- 
mu paid to the sovereign people for a recognition of indi- 
vidual titles of possession. 

2 . Political agitation or civil dissension arising 
from dissatisfaction with the existing tenure of the 
land. 

xflfix Goldw. Smith Irish Hist, ai Irish agrarianism Is . • 
die offspring of a barbarism prolonged by unhappy circum- 
stances. 1889 Times 13 Oct., Condemn agrarianism by all 
means, pursue with whatever rigour you can those who com, 
mit or abet it* crimes. 

AgruianlM (Sgrcv rifinaiz), v. [f. as prec. 4 

-wrT) 

L To apportion land by an agrarian law. 

*848 la WORCKKTBR. 

2 . To imbue with the ideas of agrarianism, 
x88g J. CoWrx in PnUMmUG. 9 Jan. x/x Entigradon has 
democratized the peasants; evictions have agrartenfamd the 
artisans. 

Agraria, -ary, obs. by-form of Aorariar, 
t lg***M, “V- J«>p./Ar. Ott. rar,->. 

[A prepj in 4.URAH8.] In the grass or blade. . 
tlpibmJLji Cara egeree, |m vines in flouring* . 
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Amato. pa. pple. of Aooracs v. Obs. 

Obs. nwv. [a. OFr. agr*unte~r, 
f. <1 to kgraunter to Grakt.] To promise, to giant 

im It Brunne Hand! Symme 41(3 poghe euary day a man 
hyt uunujyt wyl do duui bn hyt agimutt (pa. pple.). 

Afraydo, variant of Aqkaith v. 06s. 

v . 0Ar. rare-' 1 . [a. OFr. agrier, aigritr 
(cf. rood. Fr. o/jr»ir)to torment f. aigre\ see Eager 
a.] To torment vex. 

14 99 Carton Vita* Pair <W. de Words) l xxxvi. 31 b/a 
Sue ye not how this foiyvche Iwnayte agryth Ac acornytn us, 
aotoeoue 


Agrmble, .bM, obs. var. Aqbieable, -bilitt. 
Affreaffo, variant of Agoeioe v. Obs . 
t Atfrftftt, adv., prop. pkr. Obs. [KprepA in 
t- Great a. Cf. Fr. r« The expanded forms 
of great, in gnat, often oocor.] In gross, in the 
gross, en masse ; by the whole piece, lamp, or lot. 

Un Amold Chrpn. iiBxo 7* A dwelling bout la hired of 
net and afkir letsn . . to sondry folkis . . the hirer in fret . . 
shall olfir to God .. for the rent of alL xgSo Baret A fvtarie 
A e,\4 Afreet or altogether, Vn iuerst. To take a works 
aKreat or vpon a price, xtha Bf. M. Smith Serm.} Certaine 
yuung men . . beholding fishermen making of a draught, 
agreed with them a-great far their draft. s6ee Colbs, Agrat, 
by the greet or lump. 1779 Ash, A greatly the great, by 
the job. 

tAgVM-tioa. Obs. ran [a. Fr. agriation 
(Cotgr.) n. of action f. agrier 1 see Agmeb and 
-ATioM.j Agreeing, agreement. 

1643 PsvNNh Sot>. Power 0/ Part, sox Underneath were 
the signature* of the Deputies . . and underneath them, was 
written the agreation of the CounccU of State, 
t Agr>r , adv. Obs. [a. Fr. dgri, f. d to, at +gri, 
enrlier gred, gret, that which pleases, gree, liking or 
j lcosure:— L. grot-urn that which is pleasant or 
gratifying.] According to one's liking; pleasantly, 
kindly, in good part. To tabs a*gree % to take kind- 
Jv, or in good part, to receive with satisfaction. 

\ 1400 Rom. Rate 4349 Whom 1 ne fande froward ne fclle. 
Hut toke agree alle hool my play. 

Also anglicized as in, at , to gree \ see Grek sb. 
13186 Mal'Ndkv. xxix. 395 That God take hire Serrym to 
jpree. c 1400 Rom. Rate 4a God graunte me in are that she 
it take. rx4jo Lvno. Boehm (1554) 1. xviti. 33b, Rightful 
radge* his sentence toke atgree. 

Agree (igr /• \ v . ; also 4-6 agre, aggro, [a. OFr. 
agr7-er, cogn. w. Pr., Sp. Pg. agradar , It. aggradare 
late L. * adgrdtd-re, aggr-, f. ad to +grat&re, to 
make agreeable, f. grdt-us agreeable. {Q\.admqudre, 
aggrardre, a/tevidre.) Also aplietized as Gkjce.] 

I. To please or be pleased. 

1 1. traits. To be to the liking of (any one), to 
suit the humour ol, to please. (Obj. orig. indirect, 
dat. in Fr.) Obs. a. Of a thing. 

c 1374 Ch a ucf.h Troy las t. 409 If harme agre me, ye, when© 
than lplcyne? [S‘n mul mio grado, il tementar che valet) 
<-1450 Merlin 8a Vef the kynges profer myghi not agre the 
lady, and . . hir frendes. 

t b. Of a person : To please, to satisfy. Obs. 

1 1430 Lvno. Boehm ix. xxxviii b 11354)917 a, Great comfort 
Of trust I should agreeu your nobleiM. rx qge Lonkuch 
Gmat II. 105 Jow, sire, agreen I wolde ful pleyn. 1479 Bh. 
Noblesse (i860) 30 Finding bothe honmwte and mannymnete 
to youre soudeours . . without comen ling or agrekig hem. 

1 2. To be pleased with ( prendre d gri ) ; to re- 
ceive or take in good part ; to accept favourably ; to 
favour. (Cf. Fr. agreez uses respects.) Also absol. Obs. 

aig/ao At. S’. Hart. 7536, 35 Be mercyfulle, ogre, take parte 
and sumwhat pardootie. x6eg Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xtv. f 3 
(1873) The principles to be agreed by alL 184a Vind. yf the 
King x Them who will not agree the Ceremonies. 

II. To make agreeable or harmonious. 

f 8 . trans. To make (perrons) pleased with, esc 
well disposed towards each other ; to reconcile, 
make friends. Obs. 

sgtaPtnmpton Carr. 82 The dayes men cannot agre us. 
xesp Palsgk. 619/2, 1 make at one, I agre fblkes that were 
fallen ouL 15B7 Holinsiif.u Chrou. II. 34 To agree the king 
and the pope. Ibid. 1 . 188/1 His coosen . . the which trauelled 
to agree him with the king, 1893 J. Jennings Elite 86 The 

S ovemour, desirous to agree them, hod smutty forbid them 
ghtlng. 

4. To bring into harmony (things that differ) ; to 
conciliate or arrange (a difference). Now only of 
discrepant accounts and the like. 

igys Lament. Lady Scott. in Sc. Poems 4/ 1 6th e. II. 247 
To aggie this ciutle difference. 1996 Spenser F. Q. n. »v. 3 
Some troublous uprore, Whereto he drew In haste it to agree. 


x6jfl Chilling worth Retig. Prat, l HL |t. xjo Ueeaes of 
agreeing differences are dither Radonau . . or votuntaiy. 
X633 Holcdott Procopius 1. 16 Having agreed tbs War with 
the Franks, vpl Ertcovrt Fair Example v. t 69 Do but 
agree the matter between you. 1789 T.Ivfimok Carr. 
wks. 1850 1 . 38* His difference with (he Dutch is certainly 
agreed, mod. (Book-keeping) Hav$ you agreed the balancer 
t agreed the items ofths m 


No, we have not yee w 

ffi. To arrange concert, or settle (a .thing in 
which various interests are concerned). Obs. 


19*3 U Burnsas Froissart 1. 86 Whap that this Rogge 
irawrawasagrted. *4gS-fNiviiAE In Button's &my(M> 

him, to agree the marriage. 17x5 — Ctew Time U. Jio Hi 

agree Th# solemn truce! ■ " 


HE To become w 6 ll«disposed» to accede. 

1 8. reft, (from 3 .) To make oneself well-disposed, 
to become favourable, to acced* consent ta. f Obs: 

eum Martin 84 The kynge hndde a-greed hym-setfall to 
theire ovdenaanos. mag Lu Ba a n a os Froissart l.mmi »i» 
Dame, 1 agre me wed lo your daqrre. im tr. LUttotm, 
Tannraa xxo^ 1 agree me to the graunte made to you, 

7. intr. (from njf.) To become favourable ; to 
give consent, to accede, a. with inf., or subord. cl. 

c 1374 Chavcm Troyht* in. 81 Ye wolde . . agreen that I 
mayben he. iggfDANiicL CM Wares il xll, The Realms 
. . will never gree To have a right succession overthrownc, 
xMl-f Baynks in Burton's Diary (i8e8) IV. txx The Act 
ofuiuoa agrees, that they shall have thirty members. 1819 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. If. X19 He reluctantly agreed • . that 
soma indulgence should be granted to the Presbyterians, i860 
Tyndall Clac. l f 16. 104 He then agreed to make the trial 
b. with to (a proposal, conditions, etc.) 
ruee Artfe Tray jm. 3649 ^AU agreit to ke gate with a 
goda wille. c 143s Martin 83 Will ye . . agreen to the acorde 
and otdeneunce of these worthy lordexT 1473CAXTON Jason 
■ - - of thSrlouem agiw 


All the I 


„ that at the firste requeste ^ 

ought to be ashamed. 1939 Covkrdalb x Moca. L 4a 
e Heithen agreed to the commeundement of kyme An- 
is. S99 > Shako, i Hen. Vt , v. v. 88 Post . . to France, 
Agree to any eouanant* 1799 Robertson Hist . Scott. I. il 
105 It was not possible to agree to a proposal soextraordinary 
and unexpected. 1876 Freeman Harm. Cong. HI. ML 193 
HU he agreed to the hard conditions, 
o. absol. and passive. 

1461 Poston Lott. 398 II. 03 If ye wol have her bom to you 
for a season . . my mastre ix agreed. 1476 P/nmpion Carr. 

; dealer the sherifie to serve it, yf so be that ye 


37 You must c 


agre not. 1939 Lo. Bbxnbiui Goid. Bk. At. j(nreL (1546) N v, 
Though* fortune denie hym at one howre, yet at an other 
time, she agree th. 1990 Shako. Cam. Err. 1. L 61 Unwilling 
I agreed, algs Mml Bsownino Casa Gnidi 46 Austrian 
Metteraich Can fix no yoke unless the neck agree, 
d. with clause : To concede, grant, accede to the 
■*“ ‘ * L! — is so ; formerly, a thing to be so. 


*6n6 G. WIooDcocKBp/^rf. Justine 86 Which grace though 


the Godds bed not agreed to be due vnto her, yet, etc. 

Moukx in Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 190, 1 con never 

that to be law which is dissonant to reason, >769 M 

Three Treat. 1. 14 We have agreed it. replied he, to be 

sary. Mod. 1 agree that he is the ablest of the randidates. 

+ 8. To accede to the opinion of (a perron) ; to 
assent ; passing into sense of agree with (is). Obs. 

xgsfi Tindale Acts v. 40 To him they agreed (so Cranm., 
Genov., s6ss; Wyclif, Ahem., consented]. 0x996 Cbanmsb 
Whs. I. es Cyril . . agreed to Nestoriua in the substance of 
the thing that was eaten. ig6s T. N(ohton) tr. Calvin's 
Instil. 1. 27 They were by no other meone brought to agree 
vnto him. xgBo Baokt Aivearie A 239 To Agree to one or 
to be of his opinion. 1641 W. Cartwright Lady Errant 
111. L (1651) 31, I must not agree t'you, to pass by What you 
have said. 

IV. To come into harmony. 

0. intr. (V for refi.) To come into accord or 
harmony, to become of one mind, make up differ- 
ences, become friends. Const, with. Still dialectal 
1 Kiss and ’gree again.* 

1489 C ax ton Faytes 0/ Armas l xix. 60 He oggraed and 
made peas wyth mayencyens. 1339 Cover dalk a Mace, xl 
r 6 Yf thou iende vnto them ft agre with them. 1948 Hau. 
Chran. (1809) 3 If you of youneUes will not agre, I wUl not 
study how to agre you. 1997 Daniel Civ. Waxes 111. (R.) 
Till All inflamed they all at once agree. 1713 Blackall Wks. 
I. e6o To agree with our Adversary while ere ere in the way 
to Judgement. (See Bislk Matt. v. a*) 

10. To come into accord as to something. A. spec. 
To come to terms about the price of anything, to 
bargain, contract 7 Obs. 


tfsfiTiNDALR Matt. xx. a And he agreed with the labourers 
for a peny a days (so s6ix ; WvcLir, Ahem., made covenantf 
1980 Baret Aivearie A 339 To agree or consent as concern. 


lyada; 

irt Ah 

ing the act or deed#, price, etc 1669 Pxrvs Diary (1877) V. 
431 To the calii net* shops, to look out, end did agree, lor a 
cabinet to give my wife. 

b. Const, on, as to, {of obs.) a matter or point 
1513 Lo. Berners Froissart I. lxiii. 86 And so contynued 
~ 1603 Gr 


a xv. dayes, and agned of no poynt of effecL w 

wry Tacitus Ann. vi. vu.(i6va) 131 To lay downeench things 
oe they ogres of. 1 607 Shako. Timon in. vL 76 To let tne 
meat cooie, ere we can Agree vpon the lint plena 1691 
Homes Leviathan 11. xxiii. 123 Judges he himself agrees on. 
1897 Sir C Pack in Burton's Diary a%* 8) II. x6o It will be 
hard for the Committee to agree of names. 1804 W. Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. 11 . 073 A convention has been agreed on rela- 
tive to thk subject. 1876 Freeman Norm. Corny- III. kU. M4 
Terms of reconciliation wars readily agreed on. 

O. with inf, or subord. el. 

IBs Lament. Lady Scott. In Sc. Poems yf 16 th e. II. ai8 
?e did agsre To crowne and place him in autboriUe. »j 4 t 
Gioron DecL & F. xl. They agreed to censure the corrupt 
management of justice ana the finances. 18x0 Coleridge 
Friend vu. vi. (1667) 379 His lordship and Sir AleEander Ball 
‘agreed to differ.' iw Dickens Bleak Ho. II. 43 We., had 
little in common even before we agreed to differ. Mod. They 
Agreed that the matter should stand over for the pneiant 
V. To be in harmony. 

IL To be in harmony or unison in opinions, 
feelings, conduct etc. ; to be in sympathy; to live 
or act together harmoniously ; to nave no causes of 
variance, f Simply, or with together ; or const, with.) 



rather, that they were quled sisters. 164a — Hedy k Prof. 
S*L v. m. 438 It b probable that In Noahs Ark the wolf 
agreed with the burn. xyaoWArrs DMne Sengs aMAJEada 


In their little neats agree. 17*6 Gay Pabtae u xx L 43 In 
ev’ry age and clime. we see, Twe of a trade can ne'er agree, 
shat Cmammm Par. Rm. 1, 88 And where they once, agreed, (« 


m Mtop^cdw 

points ; to concur with t penon in an opinion, as 
to a matter, that such is the feet, or such toby 
the feet (See also 7 , 8 .) 

1499 Fabyan LvU.se The more parti* of wiytera agreen, 
that he ruled this He of Brytayne by the wrote of *L yens, 
xgle Baret Aivearie A 139 The doctoun diaoent, or the 
authourx doe not agree in this poynt. dp N now am tr. 
Setdan's Mara Ct 167 Ae to . . ita beginning, they agree' 
with IngiljplMi and tiovedeiL *663 Butler >Huehbr l l 
406 , 1 would my Bye, for h' hod but one, As mow agvee. 
though soma eay none, mi Da Fob Jura Dtv. l 3 All 
Histories agree him to ben Tyrant 1789 Junius Lett, xxev.' 
161 There bone point in which they all agree. iBTylfosunr 
l/uiv. Sena, r. sue Nobody supposes that the suiters in our. 
couits agree with the judge when he decides against them, 
b. Hence, To agree with an opinion or statement. 

xijo Palsos. 411a, I agree with nis opynioa touchyng 
this mater. i|8s Buiucs Carr. (1844) II. 41s To know any 
man's story that you cannot agree with. Mad. 1 do not 
agrae with whet has been said by tha last speakar. 

IS. Of things: To bo in harmony, to accord, to 
coincide in any respect, a. simply 

1970 Billingsley Euclid 1. vilL 7 Thinges which agree 
together: are equal! the one to the other. tgOe Baret At* 
vaaria A 039 To agree or accorde: to eorue to die puipoee, 
Cangrua. S996SHAKS. Tam. Shr.w . Hi Atlast.. our ianring 
notes agree. i6xx Bible Mark xiv. 56 Their witnesse egreed 
not together. 1780 Priestley Carr. Chr. I, m. 303 All the 
accounts sufficiently agree, stfc Balt. Stewart Ham* f 70 
The two scales agree almost exactly at 6a* white they differ 
sensibly at 71*. 
b. with with. 

1494 Fabvan 3 And cause It to ogre with other olde 
storyes. x6o8 Shake. Pane, il v. iB Mlstreu . . your choice 
igraes with mine. «8gi Hobms Leviathan il xxv. 131 It 
best agreeth with the conclusions they would infonre. 1674 
Plavposd Skill of Mus. il 94 TUI it agree in sound with your 
Treble open. >734 tr. RaUins Am. Hist. (sSey) L il 363 
lhe expedition . . cannot agree in time with the siege of 
Tyre, i860 Tyndall Gtae. n. 1 14. jot This quite agreen 
with the views now generally entwpUned. 

14. To be consistent, to answer to, correspond with. 

fa- with/e. Obs . 

i|eB Tindale Mark xiv. 70 Thou arte of GalUe, end thy 
speache ogreth tharto(ao Cranm., Genov., 16x1], ffieg Buroks 
Pert. Tithes 30 This Statute agreeth to the best finglliih 
Canon Law. 1899 Hammond On Ps. xviL it. 9a Thl* per. 
foctly agrees to the context. 1708 Swift Wks. (1733) If. 7s 
The constitution of the Knglish government . . to which tne 
present establishment of the church doth so happily agree. 
1788 Reid ArlsiotUs Logic lv. | j. 77 it agrees to the rules 
of the figure . . it is also agreeable to sU the general rules. 

b. with with. 

xgBo Baret Aivearie A 939 The beginning agreeth with 
the ends, Cangmunt extrema primis. xgBSSHAJCS. Tit. A. 
i.L 306 Full well.. Agree these Deeds with that proud bcagga 
of thine. x66i Bramhall Just Find. UL 40^1 do not see 
why Monasteries might not agrse well enough with r efo rmed 
dcuotion. s66i Boyle springy Weight of Air 10.(1680)69 
I find nodiing that agrees not with myjfypothisla a|yi 
Macaulay in Travulyan'e Life IL L eo He looked about to 
see how my Horadua agreed with the topography. 

15. Gramm. To be in 4 concord'; to take the 
same gender, number, ossa or pereon ; os happens 
In inflected languages to words in apposition, and 
to substantives and their attributive words, whether 
adjective, verb, or relative. 

■93» Palsos. In trod. 38 Adjaetyves agre onely la gsadra 
ana nombra, but theyr verbea agre with theyr n o min a ty ra 


1 in nombra and parsons, fttf Milton Gram. M, Com 

cards Wks. 1847. 468 An aufjecthie with hie snbstnntiton. • 
agraafth] in gander and, case. xMt Mason Eng. Gram. §465 
Pronouns must agree in gender, number, end person with 
the nouns for which thev 

10. To be agreoabUe to, or ia harmony with the 
nature or character of. 

t ft. To be suitable, appropriate, consonant to. Obs. 

194s R. Cofland Guydeds Quest. Cyrurg., Other maner of 
bynd)mge. .ptoprelyamueth todepe wounftse. iHiTvauu 
Herbal 1. (1368) X14 we have no herbs in EnguMtds . . lo 
whome all thes hole deacriptaous do ogre. sSHTJ, Hooker 
Giralduds Hist. tret, in Hatinsk. II, 133/2 laterred In all 
honorable maner, os to his estate did agree. *986 T. B. tr. 
La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad, u. (M94) 17 The works of tbs 
creation can agree tenons but to Goa only. 1637 Gillesfir 
Eng.-Pop. Carom. 111. viiL 196 The power of Ecclesiastical! 
junsdictaon doth no more agree to the King, then the power of 
Kcclssterticall order. s66rMore Ant id. agat. A th. il (L (171 a) 
45 That Hypotheete. . which will agree unterainlte to the Air. 
•871 J, Wrwtrr Matmttagr. 1 xj Reaenu agraetn thereto. 


tb. To do well with : formerly said of a person 
agreeing or doing well with food, climate, etc. Obs. 

154 Ln. Bsa Nces Fraiamrt ILcUL jox To egiee with the 
ayre not eccmtomed before, imp Palsoo. jtetAi I SP* 
resale or drinks, I can away witiL s|M Shaks. Han, V, v. 
L a8 Because your appetites and your aUgestictM doo's no* 
agree with k (the leak], I would desire you to eat II xCOs 
Burnet Hist. Raf. II. 16a Faglus, not agwrfng with this 
sir, died soon after. s%y Duvomr VirrTGoeOg. u. 361 Lest 
the Tree Translated, shou'd not with the Soil agree, 
e, now only of food, climate, woifc agreeing or 
doing well with a perron, etc. 
xdfii Lovell Hist. Anim-kMim, Others era mm pome, 

uS it b very good when it swsgist OftB Sinn Ateessr 
u.iL« 9 («f 


ft Intoll. u. 


(1864)197 



IGtXBr 


190 


AO&SBMBITT, 


rn dbMTW with the stomach. 1898 Thackeray Virginian* 
xvi. see She wondered whether the climate would agree with 
her. Mod, S ea b athing doee not agree with everybody. 

t Agr— •» j*. [f. the vb.J Agreeing, 

agreement. 

rigee A/ol far toil \ 91 We . . may after ogre worechlp 
aachjrintuwftun. .090 Grume /Wr. <1599) 8 Shame 
you not, Princes, at thu bad agree, To wrong a stranger 
with discourtesieV 

Agroea-bility (igr/>ibHYti). Also 4 acre- 
ablete. [In 14th c. a. OFr. agrlablcti n. of state, f. 
agriabU : see Agreeable and -tt. Obsolete for 
400 years, and then freshly formed on agretable \ see 
-BiMTY. in Fr. agriabletl was still in Cotgr. 161 1 ; 
obs. in the Academy’s Diet, and in Littrd ; revived 
in 1 860 by Stc.-Beuve as dgrlabilitl.] The quality 
of being agreeable; agreeableness, especially of 
disposition. 

11374 Chaucer Boothia* 1099 A 1 fortune is blisful to a man 
by pe ajrreablete or by he egaliteof hym bat suffrah it [ed. 1560 
agree a bllity 1 . [Not in any Diet, of 16th, 17th, 18th c. In 
Toon 1818 only from Chaucer as above.) 1778 Miss Burney 
Diary 4 Lott . (*854) 1 . 53 She was all good humour . . and 
agreeabllity. [Surely I may make words when at a loss, if 
Dr. Johnson does.) iSjp Lady Lvtton Cheveley (ed. s) I. v. 
105 His house was the focus of agreeabllity. 1844 Thackeray 
Anar. II. 4 Remarkable for rank, fashion andogrecability. 
Agrmble (IgrPfib’l), a . ; also agreable, ag- 
greable, aggreeable. [a. Fr. agriabU capable of 
pleasing, f. agrier to please: see Agree and -able.] 
At a very early date aphetized to Gkeeablr. 

L To one's liking or taste; affording pleasure; 
pleasing; pleasant. 

*«*•< jhaucer //. of Famo 1097 But for the ryme is lyght 
and lewed Ylt make hyt sumwhat agreable. 141a Lvdg. 
Pyigr. Stml Sr iv. re. (1483)68 Fyercer than the fyre he fVnd- 
eth the and nothyng agreable. c 1500 Doctr. Good Serv. 
(1841) 4 Speke lytell and be agreable. 1387 Fleming Contn. 
Holmsh . III. 969/9 This man . . had doone to the king and 
reolme right agreeable services. 1716 Lady M. W. Monta- 
gue Lott, 9 . 1. 10 Nothing can be more agreeable than 
travelling in Holland. 174a H. Baker Micro ** . 11. xxv. aof 
The minute Spiders appear very agreeable in the Micro- 


mnute Spiders appear very agreeable 
*779 J. Moore vSewo/Soc. II. 176 Two 


French gentlemen. 1813 Marshall Gardening xix. (ed. 3) 
363 Christmas rose Is very hardy, a plant or two potted is 
agreeable enough at suen a season. *899 Lewes Physiol, 


agreeable enough at such a season. 1899 Lewes Physiol, 
Com, Life I. L J & 97 The sensation of Hunger Is at first 
rather agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant if pro- 
longed. 1S7* Daily News a June 5/5 Mr. Disraeli's definition 
of an agreeable man — he who agrees with us. 
b. with to, 

f *386 Chaucer Man of Lowe* T.jfrj An heir moore agre- 
able than this to my fikynge. 14ns Carton Myrrour iil 
xvi. 170 That he myght conduyte hym that it myght be to 
god agreable. 173a Law Serious Call (ed. 9) 77 Neither of 
which can be any longer agreeable to God. ties Sat. Bov, 
■73 That painful manufacture of common-places which is 
called ‘maxing yourself agreeable toalady.' 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. 1 . 630 They made themselves too agreeable to 
the English women. 

2 . Of a person : Having a liking (to anything 1 ) ; 
favourable; propitious ; kindly-disposed, pleased, 
contented (to do anything). Now colloquial. 

1467 Sir J. Pastor In Lett. 570 II. 300 , 1 kannot in no wyae 
grade hyr a greable that ye acholde have her dowter. 1494 
Fasyam v. lxxxUL 61 To whose request the kynge was aggre- 


M v. lxxxUL 61 To whose request the kynge was aggre- 
able. Egon Barclay Ship of Foote * 1 1570) 87 God Is not sone 
agreable To heare their ciy. igag Henry VIII in Strype 
LccL Mem. (iBaa) 1 . 11. 43 The lungs hlghnes is agreable to 
be a mediator, sdagj. Bi 


LccL Mem. (iBaa) 1 . 11. 43 The lungs hlghnes is agreable to 
be a mediator, stag J. Bingham Xenophon 1 13 The sacrifice 
\per*on(/ied] was not agreeable that day. 1899 Thackeray 
Pend. (1863) 309 1 Well, sir, if Ann 'a agreeable, I say ditto.' 

+3. Agreeing together ; of one mind. Obs. 

igi Huloet, Agreable , of one consente, mynde, or wylL 
Concors. 1987 Jrwel Def. ApoL (1611) 105 The agreeable 
multitude of many Bishops, stox Holland Pliny (16x4) I. 
■70 The same fishes in cenaine set motteths, are good friends 
•iid agreeable enough. 

1 4 . Of things (rarely of persons): Corresponding, 
conformable, suitable, fitting, a. Mutually corre- 
iponding, answering to each other. Obs. 

xgi Recosde Path w. KnowL 11. xx, You sec the agreable 
sentence of these iij. theoreraes to tende to this purpose, x66x 
NisL Pmrismns il 80 To see whether his valour and his boast- 
ings were Agreable. itfs Molyneux in Lock ft Lett . (1708) 
14 These two places have been stumbled at by some as not 
consistent. To me they appear, and are, very agreeable, 
fb. Answering to the circumstances, or to the 
general order of things ; suitable, fitting. Obs. 

r8m Dolman Fr. Acad. (1618) 691 Which consideration 
Is every whit agreeable in each part of the rodlacke. 1874 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Solo. 70 *Tis agreeable, that we cannot 
otherwise have the heaven, In the world, than os to sence 
above us. *88e Grew Anat. Plant* 111. 11. iiL 1 14 And so make 
• vessel of a wider, as a more agreeable bora, 
f 0 . with with : In accordance, in harmony; har- 
monious, congruous, consistent Obs, 

1497 Rrcorde Whetst. T ity, Their lengthe is agreable with 
their bred the, and so the! make square figures. 1994 Car ew 
tr. Hmartds Tried 0/ Wits (1616) soe That which is agree- 
able with his natural! abfliua. ate Culpepper Riveeius l 
L 3 Bk»od 4 etting Is not agreeable with Flegmatick Distress, 
1783 Boswell Johnson (1816) IV. S49 Your anxiety about 
ssy neahh is . . very agreeable with your general kindness, 
d. f«l » 5 to: Conformable (to a standard or 


'etc Eratm. Paraph r. Matt. 1 H. 4 His dyet was agreable unto 
Ms appareU. im Burges Pert. Tithes 99 This is neither 
agreeable to Religion nor conscience. 1699 Bentley Phatari* 
f e. *8 About LXXX Yean later : Whichis agreeable to SuL 
<kii who places him 'about the LI I Olympiad/ 1778 Adam 
Smith W. N. I. l v. 48 It rarely happens that these are 
exactly agreeable to their standard. 1899 Bain Sense* 4 
Intell. il 11. v ix (1864) 199 It is agreeable to all experience. 

6 . In this sense it is often used adverbially for 
Agreeably: In a manner answering to, in ac- 
cordance with, in conformity with ; according to. 

>849 Latimer 7 Serm. btf. £dw. Vl (1889) >5 To accomodate 
hymselfe and hys matter a greeabte vnto the comfort®, and 
imendemente of the audience 1814 Sslden Titles 0/ Honor 

83 They haue also, agreeable with the identitie of Thane 


•83 They haue also, agreeable with the identitie of Thane 
ana Steward, certain Stewarties at this day. 1710 Palmer 
Proverb* 149 Rakes and clowns . . will . . treat you agreeable 
to their own humour. *8a8 Scott F . M. Perth 111 . 173 
The Earl entered, agreeable to the Prince's summons, 
f 6 . subsl. (as in mod. Fr.) a. An agreeable per- 
son. Cf. An incapable. Obs. 

171a Addison Sped. No. 511 P 1 There were as many ugly 
Women as Beauties or Agracables. 

b. pi. Agreeable things. Cf. eatables , valuables, etc. 
*8m Henry Camp. agsi. Quebec 04 Accompanied by all 
those agreeablcs which render the cultivator of the earth the 
most happy of human beings, slsa Colkmidoe Lett*, Con- 
vert. II. 99 Superficial Advantages and outside Agrceables. 
Agr 88 ftbl 8 & 88 l (figrf&b’lnes). [f. prec. 4 

-NEHH .1 

1 . The quality of being agreeable, or of giving 
pleasure ; pleasingness, pleasantness. 

181s Cotgr., Agreeableti, agreeablenesse, mcceptablenesse. 
18x0-31 Donne Selections (1840) 180 Loveliness of person, 
agreeableness of conversation. 1887 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 
Qual., Beauty . . is made up of Symmetry of parts, and agree- 
ablenesse of colours. 1709 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
lxiv. icj6 Leave me my . . agreeableness and genius, but leave 
me also my sincerity, 1709 Dk Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
139 The agrecableneas of the climate. 0x783 Shenstonk 
Ess. ai3 virtue and agreeableneas are, I fear, too often 
separated. *18x9 Miss Austen Nortkang. Ab (1833) I. x. 
38 We have entered into a contract of mutual agreeableness. 
1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Hits. (1879) la Ia ® YuU mi E ht 
enjoy its agreeableness without suspecting it. 

1 2 . The quality of being conformable to, or con- 
sistent with ; conformity, consistency. Obs. 

S ~ t cor dp. Whetst. G ij, There appeareth a greate agre- 
between like flattes, and square nomber*. M,H. 
tv. Dial. v. xIl (1713)593 Sing no Tragical strain in 
agrecableneas to the last Thunder. 1690 J. Norris Beati- 
tudes (1694) 1 . 166 Some Liken cm or Agreeableneu between 
the Faculty and the Good to be enjoy'd. 1710 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithe* H. 43 The strength of every Precedent lyeth in 
its agreeableness with the l*w. 0x797 Burke Ess. Drama 
Wks. X. x 59 The incompatibility or agroeablenem of incidents 
.. with the probable in fact, but with propriety in design. 

Agreeably (igrf ftbli), adv. In 4 agreablely. 
[f. Agreeable + -ly *.] In an agreeable manner. 

L In a way which pleases, or suits the inclina- 
tion ; pleasantly. 

C1374 Ciiaucer Boethius 43 With hem )wt euery fortune 
receyuen agreablely or egally. 1597 8 Bacon Ess. < Arh.) *0/1 
To speake agreeably to him with whomc we deale. 1740-81 
Mm. Delany Life 4 Corr. (186x1 111 . 300, 1 spent an hour 
and a half very agreeably. 184a Macaulay Layt( 1864' Pref. 
95 He . . tells very agreeably the stories of Elfleda and Elfrida. 
2 . In a manner suiting, correspond ing, or answer- 
ing to ; in conformity or accordance with. 

148s Poston Lett. 407 II. 34 A signement sufficient to hem 
aggreabili for the seid payment. *6xx Bible x Esdr. viii. 1a 
Agreeably to that which is in the Law of the lx>rd. a 1745 
Swift Whs. II. a8 Men should act agreeably to the motive 
of that respect. 1789 Robertson Chat. V, 111 . x. aja Agree- 
ably to the manifesto which he had published. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Pruph. Off. Church xoB Agreeably with this antici- 
pation, the Church of Rome .. is led to profess to know not 
only infallibly but completely. 

t b. without to : (a) In a way that corresponds to 
something else ; correspondingly, conformably, (b) 
In ways that correspond to each other, in the same 
way, uniformly, similarly. Obs. 

tat* J. Daub tr. Bnliinger on Apocal. (1573) ox/b, The 
Scripture euery where agreeably witnesseth, that the Salntes 
in heauen are tree from grafes. 1983 Homilies 11. (1859) 491 
And St Peter most agreeably writing in this behalf saith. 
1998 Spenser F. Q. vi. viL 3 Two Knights . . The which were 
armed both agreeably, imo Hammond On Ft . 9 And agree- 
ably the fiftieth Psalm inscribed to Asaph. 1718 J. Chamber- 
laynr Relig. Philos. 1 1 . xxiL | a 8 Anotncraxpeiiment proved | 
the tame no leu agreeably. 

to. In a way that answers to circumstances or I 
the nature of things ; suitably, fittingly. Obs. I 
*784 Richardson Grandison II. xxix. 980, I was shy of 


1734 Richardson Grandison II. xxix. 980. I was shy of 
forcing an opportunity, as none agreeably offered 
t Agroe'ftnoa. Obs. [a. OFr. agrdemee, n. of 
action f. agrier 1 see Agues and -anob .1 The act 
of agreeing Agreement in several of its mean- 
ings. Obs. 


<|)ghV; Corresponding, answering; suitable; in 
■newriaane with. Now only of things immaterial. 

Cwauces Leg. G Wom.Uk Most agreable unto myn 
•ML «S 47 BaleJM Who. (1849) eea Though in frith she 
qrora not agreeable to the world's wild opinion 1948 Udau- 


latta. sasf Coverdalb Erasm . Paraphr . Hebr. uL 6 If we 
dooe ityU abyde in the concorde pitd agrraunce of the house. 
*98g In Strype's Ann. I. l Appw xvi/The diversity of our 
lasting aetteth forth the more the jfereeance of our faith. 
*9M Jar. I Basil. Dor. (1889) To Reader, What aggreance 
and conformltie he ought to keep net wixt his outward be- 
haviour . . and the vertuous qualities of his minds. 1714 Mil- 
bourne Traitor** Reward 19 In sgreeance with God's laws* 
Afreeaud, northern form of Agreeing ppl. a, 
MWM Cigifd), fipl. a. £/. Asdu v . + -■».] 


+L Ploued, wtWicd, oontented. Oil. 

*4*8 Hen. V in Ellas Orig. Lett. 111. 97 1 . 64 That he be 
contented and agreed in the best wyse as longeth vnto hym. 
CX490 Loneuch Grant II. 933 Thanne the kyng agreed lie 
was Of the veniawnce in that plat 
f 2 . Made pleasing or satisfactory. Obs. 
ct 400 Lpiph. 1 Turn b. 1843) 1x3 Unto God 1 say in sotbenes 
Abouc all this agreed is hur mckcnes. 

8. Brought into harmony ; united in feeling or 
sentiment. 

<11440 Sir Degrev. 1770 Giff )e holde us a-gret. Shall I 
never ete mete. *939 Coverdale Amos iii 3 Maye twaliie 
walk together excepie they be agreed amonge them selucs 7 
*8it ibid.. Can two walke together, except they be agreed? 
189* Mrs. Browning Casa Ouidi too Our Tuscans .. rising 
up agreed And bold. 

4 . Come to one and the same opinion \ at one as 
to a matter in question 

1813 Shahs. Hen . ViU,\. iiL 87 Are you all agreed, Lords? 
*890 Starkey in Burton's Diary (1898) IV. 353 We are agreed 
of tne substance. 1789 Junius Lett. iii. xfi In the two next 
articles, I think, we are agreed 1833 Ht. Mahtinkau Brooke 
farm iv. 47 He and I were never agreed about matters of 
that kind. 184a J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed a> V. xvu 
961 He professes to be agreed with me. 

5 . Arranged or settled by common consent. 

16x3 Shake. Hen. Vlll, v. iii. 87 It stands agreed . . by all 

u... m f o /_ u f 1 


voices. 1840 Bp. Hall Chr. Mod. 8/a Retired to an agreed 
solitariness. 173a Pope Ess. on Man iv. uig Heroes are 
much the same, the point's agreed. 1806 W. Tayia>e in Asm. 
Rev. IV. 356 The best standard is not yet agreed. 

In this sense agreed on is now more* usual. 

*398 Shahs. Taut. Shr. 11. L 27a Your diwry 'greed on. 
1891 Hobbes Leviathan 11. xxv. 195 To be judged by men 
agreed on by ConsenL *741 Richardson Pamela (1894) 1 . 
99 i To take leave of them and receive her agreed-on portion. 
Mod. They met at the place agreed on. 

6 . As a rejoinder: Consented to; granted, ad- 
mitted, or accented. ~ * 1 agree to the proposal.' 

1794 Southey Met. Bay Eel. il Wks. II. 75 Suppose we 
leave awhile this stubborn soil. To eat our dinner and to re*t 
from toil. Agreed. Yon tree.. Forma with its shadowy 
boughs a cool retreat. 

Agreef, agrefe, a grove, adv. phr. See Agrikf. 
Affroer (ftgrfaj). [f. Agree v. + -RR 1 .] One 
who agrees ; on adherent. 

1948 Gebte Priuee Masse 7 s As well of thee agrrers and 
favourers therof f as of the authors and doers of the same. 
a 1603 Q. Elu. in Froude Hut. Eng. VU. 485 The agreers 
. . gave more credit thereunto than unto their own wits. 
x6xx Florio, Componitore, a framer, an agrrer, a maker. 

Agreeing V&grriq), vbl. sb. [f. Agree v. + 
-ing i.l A coming to or being in harmony. 

*948 U DAI.L, etc. Mark xiv, 14 (R.) I his house presenttih 
vnto vs the agreyng and frendely felowshyp of tne church. 
1580 Hollvband Treat. Fr. Tong., Accord de sons 4 theses 
djjffcrentes, agreeing of disagreeing thinges. xgnx Pf.bci\ ai i. 
Sp. Diet., Concorde, agreeing. s6xx Cotgr., A great ion. an 
agreement, concord, assent, consent; aliio, an agreeing. 
1869 Carlyle /• redk. Gt. 1 . 11. iv. 65 Inextricable coil of 
claiming)), quarrelling* and agrccings. 

Agreeing (itgr/ in), ppl. a. North, agreeaud. 
[f. Agree w. + -ing^.J 

1 1 . In conformity with, conformable, correspond- 
ing, or answering to. Obs. 

1940 WhittintonTW//* Offyce 1. 9 That thynge . . to my 
digmte mooste agreynge. a IJM Bradford Wks. 189 What 
is more necessary than meat anddrink, or more agreeing to 
nature ? 1887 Settle R*fl. Dryden's Plays 4 How agreeing 
Images are to the Mahumctan Worship .. I leave to the 
judicious to censure. 

2 . Of the same mind or nature ; concurring, ac- 
cordant, harmonious, unanimous. 

*557 Karl Surrey Aeneid 11. 999 The people cried with 
soiidry gracing shoutes. ssBx Lamhardb Eiren. 1. ix.(x6oa) 
38 The agreeing opinion or all the judges. 1877 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 111. il. 33 In the ancient fables, there is no uni- 
forme, and . . agreeing historic to be exspccted. 1703 Rowk 
Fair Penit. iil i. 1097 The kind consent of our agreeing 
minds. *88o Cyples Hum. Exp. iiL 51 l‘he largest number 
of agreeing units. 

f B. Suiting, doing well with. Obs. 
s8ao Venneb Via Recta v. 86 The milke will be much the 
more agreeing with the stomacke. 184s Rogers Naaman 
1 10 A marvellous agreeing nature. . with the corrupt scnsuall 
appetite of man. 

+ 4 . adverbially. According/*; « Agreeinoly. Obs. 
1908 Tinoale x Cor. xv. 3 Christ dyed for our synnes 
agreynge to the scriptures (so Coverd., Cranmer. Geneva ; 
Rhem. and s6ii according tol 1614-19 Boys Wks. 1630, 
*38 A Preacher then must teach agreeing to the faith, 
t Agrei ingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ly 8.] Id 
an agreeing manner ; correspondingly, consistently, 
agreeably, suitably. Agreetngly to, according to. 

196a Bumynge of Paul** Ch. If they . . min i« trad after one 
sorte, and agreing lye through the whole church it were good. 
1991 Pbbcivall Sp. Diet., Concordemente, agreeingly. s6i6 


order all meanes moat sweetly and agreeingly, to that pur- 
poee. 

AgT00iflLgM00 (ftgTf iqnds). rare—, [f. as prec. 
4 -nebs.] The quality of agreeing ; * consistence, 
suitableness.' J. 

Ag gff mtnt (figrf-mint). Also g -6 ag(ff)ro- 
mant. [a. OFr. agreement, agrlmenl , n. of action, 
f. agrier \ see Ague and -mint.] The action or 
tact of agreeing. 

+ 1 . The action of pleasing or contenting ; satis- 
faction. Obs* 



MN Famvam vi. ocxii, ny After he had taryed Here a eer- 
tayne of tymc, to hie agrement and pleasure 
f 2 . The action of consenting ; consent 0Af. 
um Roamons in 4 «oy W/A < xg«o> 5® As wells by my 
wylfeas by the aggrement of the sod Alice and Robert. 
4 l|CAnoNGiU Leg. 85, 1 Hereccyuyd with hys agrement 
the gybet of tha crease. 

t«. A setting at one; atonement (both in its 
earlier sense of reconciliation, and its later sense of 
propitiation, satisfaction). Obs. 

sfw Timdalb t John iv. to Nat that we loued God, but 
that he loued vs, and sent his sonne to make agrement for 
oure sinnea. ifh Covrrdale Ps. xlviiL 7 No roan may de- 
lyuer his brother, ner make agrement for him vnto God. 
— Hebr. iL 17 A faithful! bye prest in things concern* 
ynge God to make agrement for the synnes of y people. 
*887 N.T. (Geneva 1 John iv. so And sent his sonne to make 
agrement for our sinnes IP Asm. and s6st propitiation], 

4 . A coming into accord ; an arrangement be- 
tween two or more persons as to a course of action; 
a mutual undemanding ; a covenant, or treaty. 

r 1400 Destr. Trey xix. 7837 pe grekys by agrement of pe 
grata all, Sent to be Cite soueran men two. ip) Ld. Berness 
Froissart I.cxv. 136 Were not of the agrement with the kyng. 
M96 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. lit 103 Three times did they drink 
Vpon agreement, of swift Sevemes flood. s 6 si Bible Dan. 
xl 6 The Kings daughter of the South shall come to the 
King of the North to make an agreement, ivag De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840; 396 We came to a good agreement 
with him for his reward. t!6o Tyndall Giac. l f 10. 67 We 
accordingly entered into an agreement with our guide. 

6. Law. A contract duly executed and legally 
binding on the parties making it. 

1536 in Thyune’s Animadv. (1665) App. a8 In wittyness 
herof the saide John Wilkinson, to this agreement hath 
putte his merke. 1751 Chambers Cycl. *.v., An Agreement 
executory is when both parties at one time are agreed, that 
such a thing shall be done in time to come. 188s F. Pollock 
Print. Contract (ed. 3) 1 An agreement is, * An act in the law 
whereby two or more persons declare their consent as to any 
act or thing to be done or forborne by some or one of those 
persons for the use of the others or other of them.' 

0 . Accordance in sentiment, opinion, action, or 
purpose; harmony, concord ; absence of dissension. 

1508 More Htresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 170/1 The consent and 
comen agrement of the olde holy fathers. 1548 Ld. Somerset 
E/ist. to Scots 241 You loued better dissencion then vnltie, 
discorde then agremente. 165a Burrouchks Ex/. Hosea 
vi. 105 Agreement in errour is farre worse than division fur 
the sake of truth. 1654 Goddard in Burton’s Diary \ 1828) 
I. 155 He hath espoused Charles Stuart, with whom he is 
folly at agreement. 1691 [Wagstafff.] Find. Carol, i. 24 
It is not the Crowd, but agreement makes the Company. 
1771 Junius Lott. lix. 307 Neither are we to look for perfec- 
tion in any one man, nor for agreement among many. 

7 . Mutual conformity of things, whether due to 
likeness or to mutual adaptation ; concord, har- 
mony, affinity. 

imB The visa Barth. De P. R. xvl xliv. (1495) 167 Yren 
hath agrement with the stone Adamas, and so the stone 
Adomaa draweth yren to itself. 1586 T. B. tr. La Primau- 
daye's Fr. Acad. 11. (1594) 531 When the image hath some 
agreement in forme with the thing represented. x 6 xx Bible 
s Cor. vi. 16 What agreement hath the Temple of God with 
idoles? 1790 Palky Hor. Paul. L Wks. 1835 HI. 6 Agree- 
ment or conformity between letters bearing the name of an 
ancient author, and a received history of that author’s life. 
x8s5 Brewster Neivlon II. xviii. 170 The agreement be- 
tween bis observations and the theory. 

8. Gramm. Concord: see Agree v. 15. 

1669 Milton Gram. 11. Cotuords <1847) 463/1 The agree- 
ment of words together in uumber, gender, case, and person, 
which is called concord. 1879 J. A. H. Murray Trans. 
Philol. Soc. 619 In the English ' the men push the stone,' 
we have neither formal expression of the destination [of the 
action] nor formal agreement of verb and subject. 

8. Mostly pi. Agreeable Qualities, circumstances, 
•r accessories. Now treated as Fr., Us agr intents. 

169a Dry den tr. St. Euremont’s Ess. 376 The Charms and 
Agreements natural to Women. 173a Mrs. Drlanv Auto- 
bwg. (1861) I. 399 She has . . all the agreement of embellish- 
ments that can be desired. 1737 Waruurton in Boswell's 
Johnson I. In trod. 50 The art of adding the agreements to 
the most agreeable subject in the world, which is literary 
history. 

fAgreemony. 06 s. Agreeablcncss. A nonce- 
word, probably intended to suggest acrimony. 

*876 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy 11. l 254 Upon my reputa- 
tion, Madam, you’re a civil well bred person, you have all 
the agreemony of your sex. 

A groove, agrolf, agreive, oba. IT. Aogbixvr. 
Agregge, earlier f. Aggrege v. Obs., to aggravate. 
Agreith, var. 01 Aohaitu v. 06 s., to prepare, deck. 
Agrese, variant of Aorisk v. 06 s., to shudder, 
t Agre'lt, a. and s 6 . 06 s. [a. Fr. agreste, 14th c. 
a. It. (and Sp.) agreste L. aqrest-is belonging to 
tine field, f. ager, otgr-um field j 

A. adj. Belonging to the open country, wild ; 
hence, Rustic, rude. 

c 14* Paliad. on Hush, xl 3*4 The bay of myrte agrest 
*849 CompL Scot L (1873) 16 >T© support & til excuse my 
barbir agrest termis. *m$ UjFoxvA^M. HI. 637 By whac 
unmercifol Nature and agrest Disposition, very many were 
put to death. s668 Hows Bless. Righteous (x8ss) ssv His 
more uncomely and aggressed manners. 1779 Ash, Agrost 
{act much used) belonging to the fields, 

B. s 6 . A rustic a countryman. 

1480 Canto* Ovids Metam. xv. iv, Th* agnates that see 
thenne th'srbes ft grasse eqjoyen them. 

t AgM"*tid» Ppl* 06 s. [iiteg. f. prec. 4 - -id, 
it if pa. pplc. ; cf. adust-ed.] Rustic; ‘countrified.' 


Vxinrea Vim Recta (1690) 70 Of unprofitable nourish- 
except for agrewed bodies. Ibid. 97 Agrested bodies 
bat commonly digut anything that dltath the belly. 
AgM’atul (IgwWUU), a. [(. L. agrtstt t (Me 


Ageist) hk -alL Cf. celesti-al!) Inhabiting the 
fields or open conntiy : wild ; spec. (Bot) growing 
wild in cultivated land. 

wt> 4 . Brit. 111 . 183 A well-established agrestil]al weed. 


+ -AN, 


(Igrrstifin), a. and s 6 . [f. as prec. 

Cf. efuestri-anj A. adj. Belonging to the 
[try, rustic, rude. B. s6. A rustic, a countryman. 
| Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. e) 184 We may now 
y the agrestian population. Ibid. iiL 43 The figure of 


. . the'agrestun early' learns to stoop. 

Agratlo (ftgtrstik), a. ; also 7 agrestlok(e, 
-ique. [f. L. acres Ids (see Agrest) + -ia Cf. do- 
mestic, and for formation forens-ic.] Of or pertain- 
injg to the country, rural, rustic.; hence, uncouth. 


V inner Via Recta viii. 173 The strong end healthy 

bodies of agresticke men. a 1848 J.G(regorv] Assyr. Mon. 

Continual conversation with bruit beasts changed 

back oe- 


mane disposition into a barbarous and agreRtick 1 
ir. 1660 Waterhouse Arms 4 A rmory 123 The rani- 
1 of Princes were In tents and agrestique Pavilions. 

Pepys’ Diary 419 He has his time for his 
Bo Disraeli Endym. I. xxx. 879 A delightful 
K>t of agrestic charm. 

Cf. 


(1630) 

his humane dis; 
haviour. 
dences 

X703 Evelyn in Pe. 

agrestic flute. x8So 

ramble to some spot of agrestic 

t Agrt'lticfll, a. 06 s .~ 9 [f. prec. + -ALl. 
comic, comical .] Agrestic. 
iflafi in Cockeram ; whence in Bailey, Ash, Tooa 
t A'grilty. Obs .- 9 [f. L. agrest-is or Eng. 
Agrest + -Y3. Cf. modesty.] Rusticity, ‘clown- 
ishness.' Bailey, and Ash. 

Asrrevo, obs. form of Aggrieve. 
t Agrioolfo’tioXL. 06 s.-* [ad. L. agricoUUiSn - 
cm, n. of action, f. agricold-ri to act as husband- 
man, f. agricola a husbandman ; f. ager, agr - field 
+ cola a tenant : stem col - also in vb. col-ire to take 
care of, till, occupy, dwell.] Tillage of the ground ; 
husbandry ; the practice of agriculture. 

« 6 s 6 in Cockeram ; whence in Bailey, Johnson, Ash, etc. 
Affrioola ise’grilcdul). [a. Fr. agricole, ad. L. 
agricola isee prec.).] A husbandman ; a rustic. 

x6fl6 Blount Glossorr.. Agricole , a Husbandman, Farmer 
or Plowman. x88s H. Merivale Faucit qf Bat. III. n. xlx. 
159 The agricoles of Mould-on-the-Mosa. Ibid. II. i. xxiv. 
X03 In nine cases out of ten, the agricole sees it not. 
tAgri'OOlist. 06 s. rare. [f. prec. + -irt.] An 
agriculturist. 

X7S4 Dodsley Agric. u. <JL) The pasture and the food of 
plants First let tha young agricolist be taughL 1794 Mas 
Piocxi Brit. Synon. II. tyi Those who are speaking with 
agricolists will observe that soil is the word in use. 

AgrioololUl v.&gri'kdlos), a. rare. [f. Fr .agricole 
agricultural (ad. L. agricola) 4- -OUB. (Hardly a 
serious word.)] Agricultural. 

liag Svd. Smith in Edtn. Rev. XLII. 36 Upon sacks of wool, 
and on benches forensic, aitgrave men, and agricolous per- 
sons in the Commons. x88o Contemp. Rev. Mar. 413 The 
ordinary member, agricolous, or otherwise. 

Agnonltor (se-grikmltfij). 106 s. Ta. L. agricul 
tor, i.e. agri cultor a tiller of the field. Cf. mod. 
Fr.agriculteur .] ‘A husbandman. The word in our 
language is modem, but is getting into common 
use? Todd 1818. Now very rare. 

17^7 Marshall Rnr. Eton. Nor/. II. (To Reader) 6 For an 
agricultor cannot register an incident 1839 J, Rogers 
Antipopo/r. vi. | a. 928 A man that keeps a vineyard, a vine- 
dresser, or an agricultor. 

Agricultural (segrikn ltiuriU), a. [f. L. agri- 
cultura (see Agriculture) + -alI. Cf. natural, 
L. ndturdlis.] Of or pertaining to agriculture; 
connected witn husbandry or tillage of tne ground. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. (1869) II. tv.Tx. 846 The agricul- 
tural systems of political economy will not require so long 
•an explanation. 1814 Sir H. Davy (title) Agricultural 
Chemistry. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 4x3 Four shillings 
s week therefore were . . fair agricultural wages. 1849 Alison 
Hist. Europe I. il. $ 4. xax 1 ne agricultural population, at 
both periods, was double the manufacturing. 

Agriculturalist (eegrikn ltiuiilist). [f. prec. 
4 -1ST. Cf. natural-ist, constitutionalist ; but the 
shorter Agriculturist is preferred.] One engaged 
in agricultural pursuits ; a husbandman. 

xSxa Henry Cam/, agst. Quebec 03 He was an agricul- 
turslist, which in tne vagueness and uncertsinty of our lan- 
guage is called a former. 1854 1 dust r. Load. News 14 Jan. 
38 well known as a scientific and practical agriculturalist. 

Agriculture (oe grikn-ltiur, -tjaj). [ad. (prob. 
through Fr. agriculture, 1 7th c. in Littre), L. agri- 
cultdra, i.e. agri cultura tillage of the land : see 
Culture.] Tne science and art of cultivating the 
soil ; including the allied punoits of gathering in 
the crops and rearing live stock ; tillage, husbandry, 
farming (in the widest sense). 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mer. 9 Such looks as pertains 
to Agriculture and husbaodrie. ifiap J. Jones Judges 
Judged S3 Their sweet Farmhouses, large fields, and In- 
dustrious Agricultures. iM Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
II. 304 Future discovery lit Botanical Agriculture. 1751 
Johnson Rambl. Vo. 143 r 3 If we estimate dignity by im- 
mediate usefulness, agriculture is undoubted^ the first and 
noblest seknea. ifijx Scorr > 4 . GeUret. iiL 45 A glaoca round 
the walk sh owed the implements of agriculture. 


. b. res tri ct ed to, Tillage, rare. 

s88n Stanley 9 m* Ch. (1877) 1 . idL at8 The lands, .were 
not fields for agriculture, hut pastures for cattle. 

Agricultural (tegrikrltiilFM). 106 s. [f. prec. 
4-mr1,] One practically engaged in agriculture, a 
husbandman. (Prob. intended as less scientific in 
meaning than Agriculturist.) 

ilia Colbridoe Own Times 111 . 751 The interests of earl- 
cultural*, whose products feed and clothe this huge body. 
" ‘ Whs. (1876) IV. 906 * Ploughman’ may be 


- ^ 506 1 Ploughman’ may 1 

accepted for any agriculturer. 

Agricultuncsu (argrikeitifirii'm). f Obs. 
rare [Analogous formation on Agiiculturut.] 
'The science of agriculture. Modem? Todd 1818. 
Agriculturist (irgrikrlttilrist). [f. Agricul- 
ture 4 - 1 ST.] (At first) A student of the science 
of agriculture, (but soon extended to) A professed 
cultivator of the land, a fanner (for which Agri- 
culturalist ii also used). 

1760 J. Scott Eclogue ii. (Chalmers xSio) XVII. 469 Rural 
Business *, or, the Agriculturists. 17MJ. Billingsley Agric. 
Surv. Somerset (1708) 973 That enlightened agriculturist 
Jethro TulL 18x4 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 4 Both to the 
theoretical agriculturist, and the practical farmer. 1849 
Cobden Sp. a We have been accused of having subjected 
the agriculturiats_of this country to a competition with 
!, Re Agriculturist Cattle In- 


s86s Times 1 June, 
su ranee Company. 

tAgric*£ adv. (prop, /hr.) Obs.; also 4-5 
agrof\e, ogrefe, agrolf, agreve. [A /re/> in + 
Grief.] In grief, as a grievance. Usually To take 
esgrief\ to take it ill or unkindly ; the opposite of 
to take a-gree or in Free, 

rsjao A". A Us. 3785 He tok hit In heorte agref. 133a R. 
Bbunne Chron. xss Pan spak Philip ogrefe. r i|88 Chaucer 
Wyf qf B. Prol. 191 , 1 pray 10 al this company® . . Ax taketh 
nought agreef [o. r. agrief, agreff, a greuej of that I say. 
c sqm Sir Amadace xxx. (184s) 39 Code Sire, take nojtc on 
greue. For )e most noue take )our leue. a 1440 SirDegrsv. 
467 Madame, takes not agreve A thyng that y yow say. 

Asrrieve, -once, obs. forms of Agorieve, -arcs. 

tAgriil(n, agrulle («D, v. Obs. rare. [f.A- 


him schal a-grille. 

Agrlm(e, early pop. form of Algoriam. 
Agrimony (m grimani). Forms : 1 agrlmonia, 
4 egremounde, 4-5 egrlmolgna, egremoyne, 
4 6 egrymoyn(e, 5-7 egrlmonio, -y, 6 egre- 
monk, agremony, agrymonye, r- 6 agrlmonia, 
5- agrimony, [ad. L. agrimonia (Cels.), said to be 
a transformation of Gr.dpycpdiFq (Dioscor.), of nnkn. 
ctym. The Middle Eng. forms were adopted from 
Fr. aigremoine. 1 

L A genus of plants (N.O. Jtosaceae), of which 
one species {A. Eufatoria), to which the Eng. name 
is usually attached, if common in Britain. 

xosp 90 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 130 pas wyrte pc man agrimoniam, 
fr oorum naman gardife nemnea c xgsi Chester PI. 119 
Raydishe and egremounde which be my erbes. c xeM 
Chaucer Chan. I emanPr. 4 T. *47 And herbescouthe I teUe 
eek many oon. As cgrimoigne, val Irian [v.r. egremoyne, 
egrymoyn(e). 1440 Prom/. Parv. % Agrimony, or egrimony, 
herbe. Agrtmonia. xgp Turner Herbal 1. 177 Agrimony 
groweth among bushes and hedges and In myddowes and 
woddes. 1604 Middleton Courtly Meugue V. 196, 1 grant 
there's hitter egrimony in ’em. 187s Salmon Syn. Medic. 
HL xxiL 389 Agrimony nobly opens the liver and Spleen. 
>866 Johns in Treas. Bot. 1. 31 A Agrimony.. contains tannin, 
and will dye wool of a nankeen colour. 

2 . Through confusion as to the application of 
Eu/atoria and Liverwort, old names of Acrimony, 
the name has been, with or without qualification, 
extended to other plants, a. Bastard, Dutch, 
Hemp, or Water Agrimony, Eu/atoria cannabina. 
b. Noble, Three-leaved Agrimony, Ile/atica (Lyte). 
o. Water Agrimonv, Bidens (Gerard), d. Wild 
Agrimony, Fotentilla anserina (Lyte). 

1978 Lyte Dodocns 57 There be sundry kindes of herbes 
called in Latine Hepattca or Jecoretria , tnat is to say Lyucr- 
wortes . . The two first kindes are Bastarde Agnmonie. The 
third is Three leaued Agnmonie, or noble Lyuerwurte. Ibid. 
57 In English wildeTansie, SHuer weede, and of some wilde 
Agrimonie. 1997 Girard Ilerball 11. ccxl. 710 Water Hempe 
or Water Agnmony is seldomer found in not regions. 
Agrin (&grin), adv., prop. /A r. [A /ref . 1 of state, 
in, on 4 Grip.] On the gnn ; in a grinning attitude. 

1847 Tennyson Princess v. 3x0 His visage alla-grin, stre 
C BbontE Shirley I. iiL 47 His hard features were revealed au 
agrin and ashlne with glee. 

AgriologM (Mgrijp’lftdaist). [L Gr.dymo-f 
wild, savage + kby-ot discourse + -istj One who is 
versed in Uie history and customs of savages. 

sMa 19 th Cent. Jan. 1x3 The mythology of the savage 
races, which as agriologists confidently mmntained, would 
. . upset tha whok system of comparative mythology, 
t A’griot* Obs . ; also 7 egriot. [f. 16th c. Fr. 
agriote, now griotte . J A sort of cherry. 

xStt CotoEm Agriotte, the ordinary sharp, or tax(t] ckirrie, 
which wo also call, the Agriot-cherria. x8s8 Bacon Sykm 
1 909 The Ceeur^herry. which inchneth more to While, b 
sweeter than the Red : but the Egriot is more sowre. 
Bsaoley Fata. Diet . s.v. Waters, Manii and Agripts, of each 
an HandfoL 1779 Ash, Agriet % a kind of tour cheny. 
tAgZl'M,. v. Obs , Forms: Inf. x agris-aa. 
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7 Mcria*. A. /. i -3 agrte, 3-5 acraa, 4 igraea, 
5 MNW. A. //*. 1 4«KriMn, i-4 wg*h«, 4-5 
agrieed, 5 agr esyd, 6 agryaNL ft. A- /ref. 1 in- 
tensive «f Ortsk, gamer Art wgrls horror. Of. inrrWy.] 

1 . intr. To shudder with terror, be full of horror ; 
to tremble, quake, be jg catly afraui or moved. 

a *909 Laws igf Cnat I'inurpe 1. 474, ttosw.ltbet he far 
hclfe agrise. c isjo Aacrrn RMe ;<o6 Swuch fear hot 
heouene ft eorAe me wen beofte uri li'che agrisen. c ggBO 
Senyn Sages 1 W. i 886 Tu von therinne | /.*. in the forteljech 
men agros. c ijBo Sir r'erumh. 3 170 Of [>9 slgts agrise he 
Keit - c ijlf Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 83a And in hi* herte he 
sudeynly eg rao», And pale hewex e 146s Play efSacr.qo* 
Fur that pre*uim.oii gretly ( unyM, 1514 Moil Coutf. agsL 
Tribal. 111. Wkx 1357, 1215/a Their heartet agryce ft thrynke 
in the remembraunce of the payue. igl Stlvutir Dh 
B art at 11. iv. in. 11641* 223/1 Already in each nook agrising, 
Kell, wall-break Famine ilf-adviiing Howie hideously. 

2 . Irons . To shudder at (with terror or abhor- 
rence) ; to dread, abhor, loathe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius (18681 31 If hou agriseet hir fhlafe) 
trarnem. lift Wvc ur Job xix. 17 My wif agriside my 
broth. 1)93 Gowks C’mj f. 1 . 3*1 She hadde . . after wrought 
in suche a wise, All the worlds it ought agrise. 1468 Lav. 
Myst. uftu 41 Ony worke of synfal dede Oure l<ord God 
that aalde agryne. 

3 . refi. (obj. orig. indirect — he shuddered to himself.) 

zaog Lavam. 11977 Hajel and no in her trm I pe hit i-seh 
him agras (sage agrosl * 1300 A*. Horn 867 Horn him gen 
to agrise, And his lilud arUe. 

4 . import, (cf. ‘it abhon me, it repented him.*) 

iaojt Lavam. 1 3329 per uore me a-grised. c 1300 Bekrt 688 
Sunidel him agron. c 1460 Ly beaus Pi turn a 1 1884 Therfure 
hym grym agros. 1396 brcNHta F. Q. v. x. 28 And powring 
forth their biuud in bi utisbe wise, That any yron eyes, to see, 
it would agrise. 

6. tram, (from impen., by defining the subject.) 
a. active, To horrify, terrify, affright. 

r 1314 Gay IVamv. 40 Nas ther non that him agros. 1447 
Bukknham Lyvyt 0/ Seyntys 75 These wordis urban so sore 
dyda agryse. 15*3 Douglas ACuei t iv. vii. 47 My goist sail 
tie present the to aggrise. 1596 S menses F. (J. 11. vl 46 Kn- 
grout with mud which did them fowle agrise. iftf Fi.owo, 
l.egare, to agrire or set ones teeth on edge. 1647 If. Monk 
Sane $ Soul 1. 1. xxx, Their course the best Astronomer 
might well aggri/e. 

b. passive , To be horrified, terrified, or afraid, 
im R. Clouc. 330 Tho ware the jxNrters agrise tore 
of thulke sijte. 1387 Tsevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. IV. 353 pe 
fader and pe moder were agnaed \abhorr*rent\ for to slee 
pe childe. c 1430 Lvtxi. Minor Poems (1840) 141 Hooly 
Awstyn . . was of the caas agrised. 1813 W. Browne She/A. 
Pi/e 1. 501 Of whose sight he full sure was agrysed. 

+ Jbfri'Sgd, earlier agrise (n, pa. pplt. 06 s . [f. 
precj Horrified, terrified, frightened. 

c sasa Goa. <9 Ex. 667 Do wutffeu he frivti and a-grisen. 
139a R. Hmvjnnk Chrou. S37 Hone he hasted him. to male jam 
alle ogrisen. c 1430 Lonklich Omit xiii. 8 jo His meyne so 
wownded were. That sore agresyd was he there. 1398 
SncMsaa F. Q. iv. viii. 12 Whom when she saw . . Like ghost 
late risen from his grave agryx'd, She knew him not 

II AgrodolOft (a:grecb*Itjf), a. [It. agro lour, 
dolct tweet. Cf. piano-forte^ chiaroscuro .] Sour 
and tweet blended together ;*■ AtoHK-noux. 

1845 Fobd Handbk. S/a in I. L 46 In Spain, as Sappho says, 
1.0 ve i« . . an alternation of the ngro-dolre. 1834 R Ann am 
Hnlieatics 6a Agrodolce, as its name imports, is a blending 
of sweets and sours, and is made by stewing in a rich gravy, 
prunes, Corinth currants, almonus, pine-kernels, raisins, 

% inegar and wine. 

II A'jpom. [app.a. GujariUi agruh , 1 ulceration of 
the tongue from chronic diteate of the alimentary 
canal 1 ; Moles worth, A/artUhi Diet.] (See quot.) 

. *788 Cnamhkns Cyci. Sa//. t Arrom % a disease frequent 
in llengal, and other parts of the Indies, wherein the longue 
cluips and cleaves in several places. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex . , All 
Indian term for n rough and cracked condition of the tongue, 
▲gromed, variant of Aoramkd pplt . 06 s. f vexed. 
Agronome (ac gfwdkm). rare. [a. Fr. agronome, 
ad. Gr. uypovofwt an overseer of lands, f. bypot field, 
land -h -v~pai dii}ien»ing, f. vip-eiv to dispense. Cf. 
Fr. astroiwme.] - Aohonomist. 

1881 tr. NordemkibUV* Voy. I'egn II. xi. 60 According to 
a 1 'ommu mention from the agronome. 

Agronomial(sgr^uft mt&Dtd.rg/v^h^.AoRO- 
koiit -‘-Agronomic (which is more ana- 

logical). 

1833 Lvtton My N&t*el v. ii. (Routl.) aed His rural eye de- 
tected the signs of a master iu the art agronomial. 

▲gronomio (*grBnp-nitk), a. [f. Gr. dypovdp- 
n ; see AnnoNoifK + -10. Cf. economic and mod. Fr. 
agroHomique!\ Of or pertaining to agronomy or 
the management of lanu. 

1817 South ky Life 4 Carr. IV. 974 The agronomic part fof 
the institution! afforded funds, from die farm and the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements. Mod. Agronomic science. 

Agronomical (Wgnny-mikai), a. [f. prec. + 
•al. Cf. economical .] « Agronomic. 

183* Ed mb. Rev. Jan. 04 The French agronomical divi- 
sion of the soil is infinitely less profitable. *877 Wai lace 
Run in vii 114 The peasant knows of course nothing about 
agrotMunical chemistry. 9879 Nature • Oct. us/a An agro- 
nomi wetation will be placed in the same locality. 

Agrbnomiog (fcgwnp*miks). [Aqronokio a. 

usea as sb. pi. ; (or , coll, sing.); cf. economics.’} 
Agronomic science ; the science of . the distri button 


m 

Olid mafiagement of the land as the original basis 
3 f naridnal wealth, 

4 J8f>l P. Hall in Redder 94 Jan. 9* Anckpt Rarrne books 
mated of botany, agronomics, metaphtsic^ and handicraft*, 
"mpmimte i (Icrp nAnist). [f. Aouokom-y + 
dhf. Cf. eroTtem-itll One engaged in the study 
of agronomy ; a rural economist. 

W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXXVI|, 4S0 No Rom- 
Mn agronomist . . ever mention* a harvesf so husbanded, 
OR Daily Nona 4 Sept., Certain agronomists are of opinion 
that there is a meat advantage in reaping com before iu 
aomplete matuiuy. 

Agronoaiy (4gr/» nomi). [mod. /. assumed Gr. 
Htypooopia n. of state, f. dypovv/m : see AonoNoaic, 
and cf. o btevopia. The Fr. agronomic Ta 6 .y be earlier.] 
The management of land, rural economy, hus- 
bandry. 

«*«4 Sch. Good Living 196 Equally skilled in agronomy 
and gastronomy, in the cultivation of the field or in the 
adaptation of iu produce. 1881 Rodwbll In Nature XXIV. 
39 The . . papers communicated to the section of Agronomy 
related . . to the . . agriculture of Algiers. 

Agroo£ set Aobufjc. 

tigyo'ps, V . 06 s. ff. A- pref. x out + Gbofe.] 
To grope out, search, discover. 

*881 Gowar Conf 1. 954 And after that they couthe agropc. 
Hath eche of hem said his entenL Ibid. il. 379 For who so 
woll it wel agrope, To hem beluiigeth ail Europe. 

t AgrO’lti v. Obsr* [ad. L. agrdsus , f. ager 
field, land : see -osx.] 
lands.* Cockemm 1613. 


‘One which hath much 


Apo«(a,pa.t 

UAgrostUi (i 


. of Aguibie V. 06 s. 

w (igr/rgtis). Hot. [L. agrSsti * , ad. 

(ir.dypvortt some kind of grass; f.dypor field.] A 
genus of grasses known commonly as Betel. 

1733 Chamskks Cyci. Su/A, Agrotlu is commonly used 
for the specie* of gras* called paicbgrqu or coachgrau. 
1868 Mooaa in Treat. Hot. 1. 31b Tne Falkland Islands, 
Nootka Sound, and Tasmania, may be quoted as some of 
the outlying stations for the species of Agretiu. 

AgTOBtogrftphio(&gr/ 7 >sttfgnrfik),a. [f. Agror- 
tografh-y -♦■ -10J Of or belonging to agrosto- 
graphy. (In mod Diets, and Gloss, of Terms.) 
Agroitomphioal (ftgrpist^gne fikai), «. [f. 
prec. + -AL l.J - prec. 

Agrovtograpllj (Gegr/stp-griLfi). [f. Agroht-is 
4 --(o)okaphy description.) Description of grasses. 

*783 Chambers CytL Sa//. t Arrostogra/b ia % in physio- 
logy, the history, or description of grametu, or plants of the 
gra*sy kind. 1847 Craic;, Agrostogra/hy. 

Agrostologio (Hgr^stalp d^ik), a . , [f. Agro «- 
tolog-y 4- -ic.J Of or belonging to agrostology. 
Agroatologioal t*gg «lF^rdgikaT), a. [f. prec. 

+ -ALt.] -* prec. 

Agrostologiftt (ttgr/st/’- 16 tl i ^i',t). [f. next + 
-istJ One who is skilled in agrostology. 

i8Ba Aater. JraLSc. Mar. 944 Representations, which may 
horrify old-fashioned Agrostologies. 

Agrostology («gr/ftt/»l6d^i). [f. An HOST- 18 + 
-(o)looy discourse.] ‘That part of botany which 
treats of the grasses.' Cmig 1847. 
tAgro*tO, v. 06 s. 4-5. Only in pa. pple. 
agroted, -yed, -oiod. [Origin obscure; ]>crhaps 
f. A- pref. 1 + grot a particle, or Norse grant r por- 
ridge. (Cf. also Grout, to fill interstices with 
mortar.)] To cram, surfeit, cloy. 

c 1383 Chaucrr L.G. W. 9454, I am agrotyed here byfom 
To wryte of hem that hen on love fbr-swom. e 1439 Lrix;. 
Bin has v. xx. (1554' 136 a. Gorges agroteyed, cnbosxed their 
entrayle Dispose th men rather to rest ana slope. 

t Agro’ten, V. 06 s. rare - 1 . Only form 5 agro- 
tone. [f. prec. 4 -JtN*. tit. fat> fatten*} To surfeit. 

1440 Prom/. Paw.. Agrotone wyth mete or drynke [w. r. 
agrotonyn], tugurgito. Agrotonyd or sorporryd wyth mete 
or drynke, Ingurgitatus. 

t Agroisaning, v 6 i. s 6 . 06 s. [f. prec. 4- -inu ij 
S urfeiting, a surleit. 

1440 Prom/. Parv., Agrotonynge. Ingargitacb. 
Aground t&gruu nd), adv., orig. /hr. [A prep. 1 
on 4 - Ground.] 

t i. On or upon the ground, either of position or 
directim ; on the earth, to the earth. Ohs. 

1997 R* Glouc. 378 Mju me orf deyde alaground (/.x. all a- 
j round), so | 
of ^e deawe . 


ground), 50 gret qualm her wo* pa 1340 Ayenb. 91 pe drope 
' 1 J , ualh agrund. 1377 LJowi- P. PI. B. 1. $0 He 


aurounde came toward© aym. v 
She fcl flat doune before nis feet* aground. 

2 . On or to the strand or shallow bottom of any 
water, where a boat or ship lodges, and is no 
longer ‘ afloat.’ To be agrouted\ to lie stranded ; to 
run aground*, to run into a place where the ship 
lodges on the bottom. 

e 1500 Cocke Lore lies Jtototi 84.V 8 Sapte at wiynt Kateryna 
stroke a ground*. 1379 Gqmon Sch. Abuse tArh.* 55 A little 
fuhe swimineth continually before the great Whale to *h«we 
him the *hetue* that be run not a< ground. 1810 Shake 
Temp. 1. i. 4 Speak r lu th’ marines : fall too't yprely., or we 1 
run oumelvea a ground, 17*9 Dk Foe Crusoe <1858) 964 The 
water v* » ebhed pondderably ayvay leaving their boat a- , 

K ound, >8t| Soui hkv Nelsm v. 140 Before the lead could 
hove again he wa» Cut aground, sip# Kane Antic | 
Ex/L I. v. 6u The bergs were aground wall out toeeawarq. >| 


sM% (fuAKviu.* Sc e/e. Sc. xill 76 And run aground on that 
more desperate absurdity, AthoUm. a igjrl. M. in C/aw 
tosuTs Whs. 1887, 98* For in LHmmum hu wit did never 
reet. When others were aground with one dry Jest, ifti 
GcilKThomvson Exert, (y&i*) Kl. 37 The avgumentsagakwc 
competition . . all finally come aground on this reck. 
Agnidgft,-gCft,var.Aoo«uiiOBf». Ohs., to grudge, 
t Agnrfl, ifndf, agyoot adv. Ohs. or 
dial. [ad. Norse J grdfu on the belly, lace down,; 
more commonly expanded in ME. Urongrufe : see 
Gkufk and Gkovrmko.] With face downward, 
prone. (In common use in Sc. aud North Eng. dial 
1838 Adamson Muses Theta. 11a (Jam.) Agruif lay some, 
others with* eves to skvea 

Agrull, variant of Agrill v. Ohs H to annoy. 
Agrom, ftgrym(e, obt. pop. ft Algorimm. 
t Agram. Ohs. rare—*. (See quot.) 

*49$ Bh. St. Albans C ij, Whan thou seest thy hawke upod 
her mouth aud her chekes blobbed, then the hath this syck- 
ne* called Agrum. 

t Agni W , v. Ohs. rare- 1 . Tf. A- pref. 1 intent. 
+gruw, Grur to shudder. Cf. Ger. ergrauen.} To 
cause to shudder, horrify ; wipers . to abhor. 

c xago Ancr. R. 99 >c schulen biholden sumetime touwerd 
tc pine of helle, pet ou agruwie ( printed agrupie) a^ean ham. 

II A ggyyil i* ( Agri pnii). Med. [mod. L. ad. Gr. 
dypvwria sleeplessness.] Wakefulness, sleeplessness. 

iflft tr. Boners Merc. Com/it. in. 67 In curing an Agrypnla 
/or Want of Sleep*. 1793 Chamsebr Cyci. Su/A, Agrypnia 
in the Greek church, 1* used for the vigil of any of the 
greater feast-day*. 1833 in Maynk Ex/. Lex. 

A g ry pn odi (toTpiwud), a. Med. [ad. Gr. d- 
ypvwvbdhf* making sleepless ; f. dypxnrros sleepless.] 
Sleep-preventing. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agry/node freer, a fever that pro- 


Agrjipnotio (segripiyvtik), (a.) sh. Meti. fa. 
Fr. agrypnatique, f. Gr. hypvnroi wakeful. In imit- 
ation of hypnotic, Gr. forvanxdf, f. btvwoo-eiy ; but 
dypvurrjriktx wakeful, gives agrypnetio.] Any* 
thing administered to produce wakefulness. 

*•79 Syd. Soc. Lex. ».v., Coffee, tea . . and the electric bath, 
are reckoned among the most effectual agrypnotics. 

Agt, agte, obs. forms of Aught sh. and v. 

Ague l« 71 'gi")- Forms: 4 aguwe, 4-6 agew, 4-7 
agu, 5 agwe, 6 age we, 4- ague. [a. OFr. ague-.— 
L. acuta sl.arp, used subst. in med. L. for an ‘acute 
fever , 1 f tore ague: see Acute a. a.] 

1 1 . An acute or violent fever. Ohs. 

*377 I-angI- P- PL B. xiii. 336, 1 cacrhe he crompe . . Or 
an ague in *uch an angre. *393 Md. C. xxiu. 84 Rules and 
boccnes’and brennyng Aguwe*. 1494 Fa by as vii. 377 V* 
kynge was taken with suche a flixe, and therwith an agu, 
that he kept hi* bedde. 1341 Barnes ^^.(15731323/1 Patent 
wyuen mother had a gret agew. s8n Bihi.f. Lev. xxvi. 16 
And the burning ague, that shall consume the eye* [Vulg. 
ardor* , Wycuk brennyng.] 

2 . tip. A malarial fever, marked by successive fits 
or paroxysms, consisting of a cold, hot, and sweating 
stage. The name ague was apparently at first 
given to the burning or feverish stage, but after- 
wards more usually to the cold or shivering stage, 
as being the most striking external character of 
the disease. 

c 1188 Chaucj-r Noun* Pr. 7 \ 140 Ye nchul have a fever 


__________ fierce ague, 

i6ot Shahs. JhL Csss. ii. ii. 1x3 That *ame Ague which hath 
made you leane. **7« Butler Hudibr. m. i. 653 T‘i* but 
an ague that's revent, Whose hot fit take* the patient first. 
1710 Dr Fox Crusoe l xoi An Ague very violent ; the Fit 
held me seven Hours, cold Fit, and hot, with faint Sweats 
after it. 1830 M arson Milton 1. 142 Confined to College by 
an attack of ague (then the prevalent disease of the fenny 
Cambridge district). 

3 . loosely or fig. Any fit of shaking or shivering, 
like the cold stage of ague ; quaking. 

1389 Pa/P* with Hatchet (1844) 14 And Mie* lie will ergo 
Martin into an ague. 1908 Shaks. Merck. Ven. 1. L 93 My 
winde cooling my broth, would blow me to an Ague. aio8 
Ur. Hall E/isiios 1. ii, All these earthly delights I If they 
were sound, they jjv but a good day between tuo agues. 1730 
Gray Let. in Poems U775> ■«? But soon his rhetorick for- 
sook him . . A sudden nt of ague shook him, He stood as 
mute as poor Madcane. 1813 Scott Rokeby tt. xi. For not 
to rank nor sex confined Is this vain ague of the mind. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb., as in ague-fen, -fit, -sore, 
etc.; instrumental, as in aguestruci, -shaken, etc.: 
ague-like ; ague-drop, a solution of potassic ar- 
seniate, used as a remedy for ague ; ague-grass, 
a name of the Aletris farinosa \ ague -proof a., 
proof against ague ; ague-shake v, to shake as 
with ague ; ague-shell (see quot) ; ague-spell, 
charm against ague ; Ague-cake, Ague-tier, q.v. 

s86 8 Kjngslky Hereto, xv. 194 One Who has Just come from 


well . . had an ague-fit from anxiety, vfijb RiCMAxmioN Cher, 
issa 1 181 f J " ‘ ' ‘ 

Trans. X\ 

others Su_ . 

agu-prooft ift] Shirley Ca/idOt Death 310 Hour will ehe 
sgue-shakeikkn with a fr*wp 1 xj*,in FmLTroHs. X£Y JL 



AGtUX. 




ill. w . 

A(U yijriw , v. rare. [f 7 tiufibT’To affect 
wtth. or u irith, aene ; to rtire with a quaking. 

i 4 g 6 HE\woooChftrfbrMsauty T.) Whose aspect Would 
teM sueh as should but hear it told, ttof Miss Burney 
Camilla v. yi, I am agued with trepktatfia t8% Sui F. 
Palgravs Hist, Xorm. III. im The victor of Hastings was 
sgued with terror when rspmvfiig his prife 

Aq enkgcmcnt of the spleen 
or liver earned by ague. 

dp Milton t h. Discip. n. (i8ci) as A mere ague-cake 
coagulated of a certains Fever they nave* presaging their 
time to be but short tins K. Darwin Zoom. II. 47 The 
liver, spleen, or pancreas; one or more of which are fre- 
quently so enlarged in the autumnal intermhtents as to be 
perceptible to the touch externally, and are called by the 
vulgar ague-cakes. 

Ajpunt ii\i\ii&\ppl.a. rr. Audio. + -m] Af- 
fcctwl m with ague ; ague-maken. 

*607 Shahs. CorioL l iv. 36 Faces pale With Right and agued 
feare. idv T. jFrrKRsoN Writings 118591 H. 304 They cal- 
culate on the spirit of the nation, and not on the agued hand 
which guides its movements. 1I19 Crabbk T. 4/ //nit xti. 
680 The flame. That warm'd his agued limbs, 
t AgOiTried,///. a. Obs. rare, , [f. 17th c. Fr. 
agugrri pa. pplc. of aguerrir to accustom to war ; 
f. <1 to + guerre war.] inured or trained to war. 

1787 Gko. Lo. Lyttelton ? Hist. Hen. li iT.j A11 army the 
best aguerried of any troops in Europe. 

t AfUfl-tnfl. Obsolete name of the Sassafras. 
>897 < Tkbamu Herbal 1341 For want of an English name 
wc are contented to call it the Ague tree, of his vertue in 
healing the A^ue. 171a tr. Pome ft Hist. Drugs 1 . 65 Sas- 
safras, call'd the Ague-Tree, is rather a Root than a Wood. 
>783 Chambers Cyci. Stiff., Ague-Tree U a name given to 
aaviafras, on account of its febrifuge virtue. 

AgueyV* gijf ( i),<r. [f. Aura sb . 4 -yl.] Aglihh. 

Moti. Our coldsnd aguey age. 

tAgni-tod, sgyUd. f*.ppU. Obs. rare- 1 , 
[f. A- fref 1 or 6 + Guile t/.] Beguiled. 

c ijo$ St. James in A*. E. Poems 186a) 59 pe deud teode 
awey ■& huld him a-gyled Mire ; Nadde pc schrewc neucrc 
so moche schaine. 

[Aguller. Ash has * agile r a deceiver.*] 
t Agui'ler. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OKr. aguiller , 
iikkI. aiguillier, (. OFr. aguillt needle: see Ai- 
nu ill k.] A needle-case. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 98 A nylvre nedle forth I droughe, Out 
of an aguler It*. r. aguiler] i|iieynt ynoughe. 

t Agni'lt, v. Obs. Forms : inf 1 agylt-an, 
ogilt-an, a -4 agult-en, a 5 agilt-en, .1-4 agelt-en, 
agelb-e, agulL-e, 4 5 agilt^e, 4-6 agylt(e, 5 
aguylt(e. Pa. t. 1 -5 agylte, agilto, a 4 agulfce, 
3-4 %gelte. Pa.pple. 1 -5 agylt, agilt, 2-4 agult, 
3-4 agelt, 4 5 aguylt, agulted, agiltod. [f. A 
pref. 1 interns. +gylt-an \ see Guilt. The forms in 
u ( ti ) are s. w., in e ».e., in 1, y, midi, and north.J 
1 . intr. To be guilty, transgress, offend, sin {with, 
against, to, towards'. 

c 1000 /Klfric G*h. xl. 1 Twcgen afyryde men agylton wiff 
beora hliford. 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Jif bu agultest, offer 


c sjflfl Ch ai.'CKM .1 Telib. 8O0 Dampnably we have agilt ageinst 
you re highe lonlschipc. c 1400 Merlin 10 My moder ought 
to be quyte, for she hath no tnyuge aguylte. 

2 . trans . To be guilty towards, to sin against, to 
offend, wrong. (The obj., orig. dal., becomes are.) 

c 1*75 Lamb. Horn. 195 pauh he ffe habhe swuAe agult. 
c iseo Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 And nafiemore haten him, )>eliim 
agilteh. c M40 Ayenb. 65 Huanne man agelt his treupe. c 13M 
Chaucer Parson's T. 910 He hath agultid his God and de- 
foulid his souls, a taao Occleve Do Reg. Prin. 1399 Cast 
thou thyne eye abak, What thou god hast agilt in tyme past. 

8. trans. To be guilty to the peril of, to sin away, 
r 13*0 Senyu Sages (W.) 686 Yit had he nowt agelt his lif. 
4 . causa/. To make or declare guilty, 
igjo Palbgr. 418/1 , 1 agylte of trespas. Jo fays eoulfable. 
Thou shake neuer agylt me of this mater, 
f Agni'SflL sb. Obs . ; also 7 agg*. [f. Gum* ; the 
prefix either lor on, or in opposition to dis- in dis- 
guise. Cf. a(c)-cord, dis -cord ; Spenser*! aggrace 
and disgrace. There was no Fr. aguise or aguiserij 
Dress, attire, array. 

14B3 Cath. A ngi., Anguice I min la. iflsy H. Moss Sang 
of Soul l 1. xxiii, Inc glory of the Court, their fashions And 
brave agguize. l jii. Ivt, Yclad in snowy stoles of fair aggutie. 
f Affoi'86, v. Obs . [formed on, or as, the prec. 
fcb.]To dress, attire, array. 

1591 Sfrnses M. Hnbbtrds T. 65 6 Then gan this craftie 
couple to device, How for the Court themselves they might 
Rguise. tfafl — E. Q. 11. vL 7 Sometimes her head she fondly 
would sguire With gaudy glrlonds. sggfl Sylvester Du 
M artas, Adam aa Reave him the skill his un-skill to aguise. 

t JtgUi'Md, //A a. Obs. [f. prec.4-KD-] Ar- 
rayed, dressed. 

xjp 6 Spenseb F. Q. 11. i. ss Had craftily dcvlsd To be her 
squire, and do her service well sguisd. 

Ajllflh v^'giw,ij), a. [f. Auu* sb. 4*isu,] 

-L X)f the nature or character of an ague. 

* iflte-« Bovi.r Oeaas. Reft. Conitnts^The immoderate Heat 
and Cod of ths Aguish Fit iyg| Hamwav Tmv. (tffa) 1; 
111. xx vi. no The «ws here fall heavy ; and the heat of the 
tarn . . is productive pf colds and afpilsh chins, d# Miss 
MULocn John HsU/fkx 170 It was a low agueish fever. 

2. living a tcmdency to prod pee, ggtie. 


m 

jflsy SfXRft Eng at, % Abridged xs. | 4 The tyre Ik tempsosie 
. and pleasant, onely towanfi the waters somewhat .aguish* 
1971 Ssopjirr Humph. CL (1815) vo6 The nocturnal rheums 
of an agUish climate, zflpo LvslL a tut Visit to V. S. IL 54 
A rich aguish flat, bordering the MiaaeourL 
8 . Subject to ague. 

sflsfl Susfl. A Markk. Coumtrty Forme 191 There lx no- 
thing better . . for leane agueish persons, than the vse of the 
puh* of Gourds. 167s Davbnant Love 4 Hots. <16731 941 
Which left me feeble as an aguish GW. tflag Bvron Juan 
xvi. IxxxiH, But both were thrown sway amongst the fons ; 
For wit hath no greet friend in aguish folks. 

4 . fig. Resembling on ague, in shakiness or In- 
termittency ; a. quaking, shivering, shaky; b. com- 
ing by fits and starts. 

Mgl Fletcher Purple 1st, viti. xxid, A weak distrustfull 
heart is verities aguish spelt tflgfl Cowley Lauds Riddle tv. 
U7«i) III. *19 The aguish Head of every Tree by A&oluft Was 
rock'd asleep, and snook os if it nodded, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Rsb. n H. xi. eoa So aguish and fantastical a thing is 
the Conscience of Men who have once departed from the 
Rule of Conscience, iflfifl Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. 4 Their 
panics are of the aguish or intermittent type. 

Agttighly (Fi'giir |ifli), adv. [f. prec. 4 -lt *.] In 
an aguish manner; with the symptoms of on ague. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (18x4) I. 89 , 1 was very feverish, 
and aguishly inclined. 1748 — Clarissa (i8tx> li. xL 19s 
Shivering with cold, as If aguishly affected. 
AffusluiMB (^'girtiiJnesV rare “ °. [f. Aguish 
a. 4 -Nl»H.] The quality or state of being aguish ; 
resemblance or tendency to ague. 

1931 In Bailey; whence in Johnson, Aric, etc. 
AAUlt(6, variant of Aoi’lLT V. Obs., to sin. 
Affur, obs. form of Augur. 
iguh (&g»j\ adv, prof|./Ar. [A jfrtp> of 
state, in 4 Guhh .1 In a gushing state ; gushing. 

tflgfl Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. jmls. IL 149 ' 1 'he cider null . . 
all agush with Nweet juice. 

Ajj^ (^i dgi), a. arch. [f. Aat jA 4-Y 1 ] Cha- 
racterized by age ; aged. 

1664 Floddan Fiebi v. 43 Lord Scroop of Uprall the agie 
Knight. iIr Hailey Eestus ix. (1848* 103 Thee, agy worid, 
thee, Uuivenuil Heaven. 

tAgyt', v- Obs. rare . [a. OFr. aguie-r to guide, 
f. d to 4 guier : see Guide and Guy.j To conduct, 
manage. 

e 1480 Launfal 603 Sir Launfal schud he stward of halle, 
For to agye hys gentes alle. Ibid. 637 His feste for to agye. 
r 1460 Lyveaus Discount 305a Lybenuus Lombard toldc, And 
othre Knyulues bolde, How hym ther gan agye. 

Agylea, pa.pple. ; Bee Auujlkil 
Agylte, variant of Aciiilt v. Obs., to sin. 
Agyiiarlow (sedjinflaTias), a. Hot. [f. Fr. agy- 
ttaire (see next) + -ouh.] * Aoy.vary. 
i «47 in Craig. 

Agynary ifle'd^inilri), a. Hot. [ad. Fr. agyuaire 
(L)cC5indolIe) p f.Gr.djpriv.47t»vii woman; see-AHY.] 
Applied to tlouble flowers, in which the stamens 
have became petals, and the pistil is wanting. 

XS79 in Svd. Soc. Lsx. 

Agynio (idgi nik), a. Hot. [ad. Fr. agyntque, 
f. as prec. : see *ic.] Applied to the insertion of 
the stamens when not adherent to the ovary, 
iflgw in Syd. See. Lex. 

+ Agynoua. a. Hot. Obs. [f. Gr. d priv. 4 yw/j 
woman 4 -oua.] W ithout female organs. 

1847 Craig, Agynous flower is the synonyme of male flower. 

Agyrat# tid30i*T^t\ a. Hot . ff. A- firef. 144 
Gyratk .1 Not dis]M»ed in wlioru or circles. 

1847 in Craig. 

Ah, obs. f. Owe v. ; and var. of Ac conj. Obs., but. 
Ah (a), ini . ; formerly 2 6 a I [perh. a. OFr. a, 
ah, since not found in OE. Cf. M HG. d, ON. m. 
In northern dial, pronounced (r), sometimes written 
ay l eh ! the regular phonetic descendant of ME. a.] 
An exclamation expressing, according to the in- 
tonation, various emotions, as 
L Sorrow, lamentation, regret, passing into the 
regretful expression of a vain wish. (Actual pain 
or suffering is now more commonly expressed by 
0 i Oh! North, dial, have a (e) in both senses.) 
c Gotta Rom. 1. L a A I Sir, I knowc wdle that my wife b 
an hpi*. sflsg Lo. Berners Froissart I. xliv. 6< A fayre uncle, 
your absence hath eette the frenchmen in a pride, nil Bible 
Jer. xxiL 18 They shall not lament for him, saying. Ah my 
brother, or ah sister. 1718 Pope Iliad x. 63a Yet much I 
fear ish t may that fear be vain !) a ftp Tennyson Go/d. 
Year 47 Ah 1 when shall all men's good Be each man's rale. 
2 . Surprise, wonder, admiration, 
iflsfl Disraeli Vto Grey v. vl 191 A-a-h t what a box I a 
Louis-Quatorsc, I think? 

f In the two prec. senses often followed by me 
(north. Eh me!). Cf. It. ahimet 

sggU Snaks. Rom. 4 Jut. v. L to Ah me, how sweet Is loue. 
evfm PMor (J*> Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, and 
that of beauty, are but one. 

8. Entreaty, appeal, remonstrance; passing in 
former times into simple exclamation to excite at- 
tention, where 01 would now be used. (North, 
dial still have d mast f) 

e 1 rife A Sarmun in E.H. Poems (iB6a) x per for he smith, 
a I man hao munde bat of bio lif her commit code. 138a 
WvcliV s Cor. vi sr A f )e Cdryncnts, oh re mouth b opyn to 
too. c* 4 |B Mtsdim |ttA here, Arthur, ride festa im Snaks. 

3 Hen. Vi, l Ul 8 An, Clifford, murther not ;thts innocent 


ARXAD* 

.CUBA >n> Ah ,>«*** W* 

the Glnsv. that rmniish Leer of yours mists s nettv 
Woman's titan ake. eifly Sotmiav Devil's WahtWka 
lit 91 With throbs and thfosa, and ahs and obs, Far famed 
hb flock for frightening, pflm Tennyson Maud il |v. 13 Ah 
Christ, that it were paeslbleror one short hour to see lhe 
■oub we loved. 

A Dislike, aversion; paming into contempt 
mockery, exultation over or satisfaction at mis- 
fortune. 

1 1433 Terr. Portugal 184 A ! fellow I wylt thaw so? xjflo 
Barf.t Alvtarie A *53 Ah* ah, I dye poore wengfa In laugh- 
ing thee to scome. igj Shari, e Hsu. V/rrv. x. t8 A ril- 
lstne, thou wilt betray me. list Bible Mamm. 09 Ah thou 
that destroyed the Temple, end butldeat It in three dayes. 
A. Opposition, objection (to what has been sa.d). 
Often followed bv but. 

Mod. Ah I but I know something better tlmn that. 

Akh (&hfi‘, khk ), in/, [a combination of the two 
interjections Ah I and Iia I formerly written sepa- 
rately, a ha. Cf. mod. Germ, aha f Fr. ah ! ah /] 
An exclamation expressing, with, different Intona- 
tions, surprise (arch, pr obs.), triumph or satisfac- 
tion, and mockery Or irony. 

C vjfib Chauces Sonne /V. T. 361 They crieden. out ! . . A 
he the fox ! and after him thay ran. im Parfyamont of 
Dtuyllet xc, ‘A ha* xayd Adam, 'my God I so.' in Biiii.k 
Is. xliv. t6 He warmeth himself, and imiili, Aha, 1 am warm. 
— Pm. xxxv. si Yea they opened their mouth wide egainxt 
me, and saide. Aha, Aha, our eye hath scene h. 1M1 C. 
Reads Cloister 4 Hearth 1 . 344 Next will come— CrsmiNt of 
the Stomach. Aha ! llien — Bilious VomiL Aha I 

Aha. variant of Ha-ha sb *, a sunk fence. 
-tAEmll,/*-. Obs. [see Hall ; the a is doubt- 
ful, whether ‘ indef. article,' prep., or inter].] An 
exclamation, implying 1 Make room (for a dance).' 

x6is Chafman Widows Tears Dodsl. O. P. (1780) VI. 185 
A hall, a hall, who's without there? iSol Scott Mmrmiou 
v. xvil. And to his nobles loud did call, — tard* to the dance, 
-shall! a belli 

t A hand, phr. Obs. [see A preft and IIahd.] 
At ha .d. 

*637 Gn.M-srie F. ug.. Pof Cehem. iv. vlit 38 Taking the 
Gibevnites to dwell a farre off, when they dwelt a hand. 
tAJub'ng, V. Obs. Forms: inf. 1-3 ahdn, 
2 obonge. Pa. t . 1 aheng, ohong, 3 obon. Pa. 
pple. 1 ahengen, ohangen. Imf. \ ah6h. [f. A- 
pref. 1 up 4 Hang ; confused in ME. with Ah-bakg.] 
trans. and intr . To hang up. 
c 99a Linditf. Gosf. Mark xv. 14 Ahoh hine (so Rush u>. ft 
Hat tony ibid. xv. aoDagibeddun hine incite h&aahengun hine. 
11160 Hatton Gosf. ibid., pact hyo hine ahengen e 1x79 Lamb. 
Horn. 41 Uppon ban treon he him sceawedo \>c wraixhesau- 
len nlionge. imj Layam. 00878 Whmflcr iwa ich wulle don l 
odar ilaen offer uhon liafo an-hon], tags Markers te 3 As 
finch ahon on hokc. 

Ahead i 4 he d\ adv. (and prep.) [A prep . 1 in, 
at + Hjud.] Originally a nautical term. Now 
used fig. in all its senses. 

1 . At the head, in advance^ in front (of a moving 
company). 

x6et Dicbv Voy. Medit.( 1868) % That the Admirall . . shnll 
each seuerall night goe ahead. 1666 Load. Goa. lx/3 Our 
Fregats then which went on head, made saiL dkgs Dryi> — 
AimeidK}.) And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead, 


. And 

now the' speedy Dolphin geu ahead. 1844 DiMaeli Co- 
marshy v. iv. ao8 We have polled all ourdsadmea, and 
MiObankb seven a head. 

2. In a position to the front, in the direct line of 
one's motion. 

17M De Foe Voy. round World 11840)^10 They saw it 
Just before them, or, as the seamen call it, right ahead. 1793 
Smfaton Edystoue L. f os When it Mows right a-head from 
Plymouth Sound. 1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bh. , Breakers 
ahead / the common password to warn the officer of broken 
water in the direction of the course. 

8. In a position or direction pointing forward. 

1998 Sia F. Veer Comm. 3a Their ships lay thwart with 
their broadsides towards us, and moKt of un right a-head, 
that wc could use but our chasing pieces. 1843 F. Coon.* 
Pioneer lit (x86o> 14/1 One who looked on a-head to the wants 
of posterity. 1873 Brit. Q. Res*. Jan., To enable the four 
guns carried in it to be fired directly ahead or astern. 

4 . Of motion : Forward, onward. 

176a Falconer Shiftvr. l 005 The boats with rowers mann’d 
are sent ahead 

6. Hence, Forward or onward at a rapid pace; 
headioremost, headlong ; also fig with headlong or 
unchecked course, unrestrainedly, esp. in the phrase 
to go a-heaX. 

say Milton Divorce Ded Wks. 1817, isa/i Such whose 
capacity, since their youth run ahead into the easy creak of 
a system, sails there at will under the blown physiognomy 
of their unlaboured rudiments. 1894 R. Lkstranoi Fables 
(J.i They suffer them Ichildren] to run ahead, and, when 
pervene inclinations are advanced into habits, there b no 
dealing with them. <741 Comff. Family-Pises il i. a88 Tb 
the nature of the Hart, when he ie close yOfRied, and almost 
■pent, to make forth on Head 1840 Gen, P. Tmomfsom 
Extrc. (184s) V. S4 We 'go ahead' quite os feat, as either (he 
transporters or transported 1879 Browning ivAn izi He 
galloping straight a head 


Govt. si^rVhe striving { 3 -ahibaid Character Rnghin^ and 
the United Sutra ■■ 

0 . Ahead of : away in frqntof, in. advance pf, 

1748 Anson Voyage 111. vL (ed. 4) 465 A boat ahead of us 



Am 


A-HSAD. 

waved a rad (lag. itaft Br. Jonathan 1 . 385 , 1 was working, 
all tha lima, tojat ahaad of Edith. sfegSfa J. Roai A \-W. 
Paee. itlvL 988 Tha laige iceberg aheadof us. 1876 Gaum 
Short Hist. KpiL, Tha rapid development of English indus- 
try for n time ran ahaad of tha world's demands. 

7 . quasi prep. Short for ahead of, 

Im6 Sir F. Vbrb Comm. 39 Sir Walter Raleigh came upon 
eiylcft side with his ship; and very little a head me cast 
his anchor. 

jL-hetd. phr, ( - for each) : see A adj* 4 and 
Hun. 

AhWf (Sh/ p', adv., prop. phr. [A prepy of 
state, in r IIxap.J In a heap, ‘all of a heap/ 

s8ay Hood Mid*. Fairies xvi. Soma fresh bruit. Startled 
me all aheap. xtvy J. IX Long Acueid 11. 66a He (alls aheap, 
and in a gush of blood Pours out his life. 
tAlMbti phr, Ob*. [A prep .1 of state* Heat sb] 
In or into heat. 

1387 (soldi NO De Momay (1617) Pref, To chafe them a 
heate, that are waxed colds. 

t AhaiTI, v. Ob*. Forms: 1 ahebb-an, a 
ahebban, ahefen, 3 aheue. Pa. 1 . 1 johdf, ahef 
Pa.pple. ahafon. [f.Apref.t up+liEAVK, OE .hebb- 
an. Cogn. w. OS. Ahebbian, OH G. arhefan (mod. 
G. erheoen ), Goth, ushafpan.] To heave, lift up. 

neeo Ags. Got}. Luke xvfiL 13 Nolde furftun his eagan 
ahebban dp to ham heofone. c 1160 Hatton Got/, ibid., Molds 
for-ftan his eagen ahebben. cs«7$ l*amb. Horn. 113 God 
ahef[&l of mexc bene mon he he wule. taog Lavam. st6e6 
Cador his sweord ahof. saja Marharete 5 pe edle meiden 
ahef hire hcorte land Iheaueoupp ward to he keouene. 

•A~haiglit(ihAi t )phr. arch. [A prcp\ + HeicHT. 
The full on height is equally common.] On high, 
aloft. (Of position ana direction.) 

b 6 o 4 Shake. Lear iv. vi. 58 From the dread Somnet of this 
Chalkie Bourne Looks vp a height, idea Kawieigh's Ghost 
■09 The hraiicn serpent being hanged a height. 1813 Hoco 
Quran's tVakr 160 Lord Darcies sword he forced aliighL 
Ahem (Ahem), ini. [a lengthened form of hem! 
an inarticulate sound made in clearing the throat.] 
An exclamation to attract attention to the speaker, 
or to give him time to consider what he is to say. 

1763 C. Johnstone Reverie II. 151 Hem ? ahem ! In the 
first place, said he, clearing his voice. 1814 J. Boswell 
Justiciary O/era 6s Gal-lcry— ti-lence — Ahem I 
Ahnne&n, variant of Ainjcan. 
t Ah«/r«, ». Ob t. rare- 1 , [prob. for v-, i-herefn, 
OE. gc hie ran ; there was no O li.a-hieran.] To hear. 

a 1400 Ociouimn *3 Of oon the best ye mowne a-bere That 
hyght Ottouyan. 

A-hay (Ah/* ), int. [a lengthened form of Hit; 
an exclamation to arouse the person addressed.] - 
Hey! hoi 

17M Vanbbugh Confederacy iil 1 , Where's this old woman? 

— A-ney !.. nobody at home? shi Smollett Per. Pic.ll. Ixvi. 
nj Ahey ! . . you herring-fac'a son of a sea-calf. 1815 H ist 
J. Decastro, etc. iil 50 Aney ! how is all this ? a blank page ! 
tA-Uffh (Ahai*), adv., prop. phr. Obt. Forms: 1 
4-5 a-hy, a hyj®, 4-6 a-hygh(e, ahighe, 6-9 a- 
bigh. [A prep . 1 of general position, on* H igh. 
The full form on high is now alone used.] 

1 . On high, aloft. 

a 1 see K. Alu. 6936 Roches two So ahygh so any mon 
mygnta stone. 149a Carton Eneydot xvl 64 He drawe 
towles out of hello and made hem to come vp anighe. 1594 
Shake. Rich. Ill , tv. iv. 86 One heaued a-high, to be hurrd 
downe below. 1676 Hobbes Homer 391 Their chars some- 
times are in the air a high And sometimes on the ground. 
18S3 Horn Anc. Myst. 133 At the Cross in the 4 Crosschep- 
yng' were divers angels censing ahigh on the cross. 

2 . In high or loud tones; aloud. Cf. Fr. en haut, 
hautement. 

1303 R. Rsumnr HandL Synnr 1 340 She spake euer vyleyny 
Among here felaws al ahv. 1489 Caxton Fay to s 0/ Arms* 
il vl toe He sayd thus al ahigne in audyence. 
t AUghdoiM, adv. phr. Ob*. Prob. a mere 
emphasizing of atone, i.e. all-one, improperly di- 
vided as a-lone, whence emphatically a-high-lone, 
cut- high-lone. Cf. high noon, high carnival \ Shak- 
spere s high gravel blind ; see High. 

1597 Shake. Rom. 4 Jut. 1. Iil 37 (£> 1397 has] For then 
she could stand high lone (id Fol ifcn alonej. 1604 Mid- 
dleton Blurt 11. iLWk*. I. 96a When I could not stand a- 
high-lone without I held by a thins. 1664 Cotton Scarrtm. 
(1699) 16 iD.l Hut e'er this colt . . Was foal'd, and first *gan 
stand an-high-Ione. 

Ahind, ahint, adv. and prep. dial, ff A- prtf. 2 
+ Hind ; cf. afore** be fore. Early NiE. had at- 
hind (OE. tel-htndan) as well as be-hind.] Behind. 

1768 A Ross Helenort 68 (Jam.) And ye are following on 
wi what's ahind. t8i6 Scott Stack Dw . iv. 96 , 1 ance heard 
ane whistle ahint me In the moss. i8Bb Evans Leicester 
Clou ., Ahind , behind. 


*1<S0 Shake. 7 Ism/. 1. 1. 39 Lay her a hold, a hold, tat her 
firo courses; off to Sea againe, lay her oft 
A-Lo*r»*b*ok, adv. phr. areh. [A pnp> of 
Mate, on + Hohhibaok.] On hone beck. 

iXTOH Eneydot IL 145 Whan he was sette abort back*, 
ovut Oecm, R*fl. u. lx. (1673 196 The careless Wan- 
may be said to have been long a Hone-back. 177s 
t Humph. Cl. (1815 189 There were two suspicious 
i-horeeback at the end of a lane. s8ge Thacxbkav 
l v. (1876. 35 And he never was known to wear his 
j his stuff one, a-horseback. 

Ahoy (Ahor), int. Naut. [A ini. 4 Hot.] 

▲. A nautical call used in hailing. 

< 78 * Smollett Per. Pic. (1770) I. ii. 19 Hof the house 
a hoy. xiaS Moore Meeting 4/ Ships U. 8 Ship ahoy I ship 
ahoy I what cheer? what cheer? 1873 Symonde Grit. Poets 


viH. *68 The good times when the sailor only knew enough 
to sing out 4 Ahoy 4 and call for biscuit. 

B. as vb. To cal) ahoy. (Lf. to hurrah , halloo.) 
s8Bi Century Mag. XXIII. <4 4 Schooner ahoy I 4 says a 
voice from the shore, and she ahoys. 

Aht, obs. f. Aught sb. and a. 

Ahtande, ahte, ah tone, obs. IT. Eighth, Eight, 
Eightun. 

Ahte, obs. pa. t. of Owk, Ouoht. 

Ahtliohe, var. Auohtly, adv. Obs., worthily. 
tA-lm ff, adv. phr. Ob*. [A prepy * Huff.] In 
a huff. 

■Ml Grebmr James IV (1861) 910 Set cap a-huff and 
challenge him the field. 

Ahull (Ahir l), adv. phr . Naut. [A prepy of state 
* Hull .1 (See quot.) 

*6ta N. Lichepield East lad . 73 All this time the shippes 
lave a hulL i6a8 Dicby Voy. Medit. (1868)78 Then wee lay 
a hull till wee gott a new maine course to the yard, a 1733 
Nobth Lives of \ Worths II. 316 All this while the shipptougned 
her miren shrouds under water, and then we were fain to lie 
a-hull at the mercy of the sea and waves. 1867 Smyth Sai/oFs 
IVord-bh. s.v. Hull , To strike hull in a storm, u to take in 
her sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which 
is termed to lie a-hull, 

Arhum (Ahu m), adv. phr . [A prepy in * Huh.] 
In a hum, humming. 

1899 Coleman IVooat. Heaths (1866) xao The bright air is 
. . a-hum with the song of the bee. 

Ahungared (Aht? qgaid), ppl. a., arch [peril, 
representing a lost OE. a-hyngred (cf. Germ, ethun- 
gert), or a later formation with A- pref. 1 intensive ; 
but more probably a later form of Op-huhgrid, 
OE. of-hyngred, pa. pple. of vb. of-hyngi an to 
suffer hunger, be weak with hunger, be very hungry. 
Cf. AriNUKHKD. By confusion of A- a and A-.i, the 
prefix was sometimes expanded to an-, on-; cf. 
A-high, An-hunoxhkd.] Oppressed with hunger ; 
very hungry. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. 59 Botho afyngred [r.r. a-hungred. 
an-nungred] and a-thurst [v.r. a-thrust, a-thnst, a-furst], and 
for cheTe quake. 1398 The visa Barth. De P. R . xil xxv. 
(1495)499 Always he is a hungryd whyle he liuyth. 1967 
Jewel De/. A/ol. (R.) When their eies were ful they put vp 


Jewel De/. A/ol. (R.) When their 1 
theire knities and rose ahungred. 1 
163 Saturn's ear Is all a-hunger’d. 


i Keats Hyperion il 
163 Saturn's ear Is all a-hunger’d. 1868 Geo. Eliot S/. 
Gy/sy 11. 104 Soothe the frightened bird And feed the child 
a-hungered. 

t A-hnugry, a. Obs. [f. Hungry; the prefix is 
due to form-assoc. with A-hungkrkd, and, perhaps, 
A-gold ; it was probably taken os emphatic. Also 
expanded to An-huhgry.] Hungry, in a hungry 
condition. 

1601 Shake. Tiuel. H. 11. iii. 137 Twere as good a deed© 
as to drink when a man's a hungrie. 

Ahunt (Ah^nt), adv. phr. [A prepy * Hurt.] 
On the hunt. 

1879 Browning A risto/h. A/ol 979 Follow you quick, with 
a wnuz, as the hounds a-hunt with the huntsman. - 1880 J. 
B. Brown in Gd. Wds. Dec 891 A priest of the Inquisition 
ahunt for blood. 

AphUfth (Ahtrf), adv. (prop. /A r.). [A prepy in 
* Hush.] In a hushed condition, hushed. 

Mod. Nature seems to keep herself a-hush. 

Ahwene, variant of Awhehb v . Obs., to vex. 

Al, ale, obs. forms of At, Aye, and of Egg. 

Ai (ii). Zool. [a. Braz. ai, hai (Fr. at, hay) repr. 
the animaVs cry.l A kind of Sloth ( Bradypus tri - 
dactylus, family Tardigrada, order Edentata) found 
in South America. 

1 1693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 851 The American Creature 

called Ai or Sloth. 1833 Penny CycL I. 933 They emit a 
feeble, plaintive cry, resembling the word Ai, which b the 
origin of the name they bear among the Europeans settled 
in America. 1847 Cakpenteb Zool § 941 Hie Ab or three- 
toed Sloths . . are inhabitants of the dense forests of the 
tropical portion of South America. 

Al- in late north, and Sc. is used for long S, as 
aiblings, aid, aim, ait, air , tairge, for ablings, ate, 
turn i own), at* (oat\ are (oar), targe; mod. Sc. 
airch, airm, for arch , arm . Now pronounced (e 
or?). j 

Aid {M),v. Forms: 5 syAsf 5-6 syds, 6-7 syd, 
aide, 7- aid. [a. OFr. bide-r, -ier (Pr. ajtida-r) 

L. adjQtd-re, freq. of adjuvd-re to give help to ; f. 
ad to + iuvd-re to help. (In the OFr. aiaier , at* 
- L. aaju-, ^disappearing a* usual, and u as follow- 
ing secondary accent in adjutfre; i was semi -vowel 
UO-L./)] 


Ahlaa, obs. (Chapman's) form of Alas. 
tAhotfht, adioit. adv. (prop .phr.) Ob*. 
[A prepy *Hott v. Cf. hoity-toity.] In reckless 
Jollity ; wantonly, without restraint 
1998 Flobio, tntreooa, lasting, taxiing, dauncinx, tumbling, 
allaKotL s6n Cotor. , Estre an aestus du veat/ta flourish, 
liue in proeperitie. be all a fiaunt or a holghL — Letts- 
bonds, i&und, frolicke, buxome, all-ahoighL 

tAho Ui, adv. phr. Obs. [A Prepy * Hold.] # A 
term of our early navigators, for bringing a ship 
dose to the wind, so as to hold or keep to tt.' Adm. 
Smyth. 


1 . irons. To give help, support, or assistance to; 
to help, assist, succour, 

[AidtmgquoUd from Cmaucu Personas T. by Richaidfloa 
b not genuine.] 

14^3 Caxton Cato a Uj b, To ayde helpe and Suateyne them 
In theyr necemytees. ia8B W. Paxton in Lett. 904 111 . 344 
My Lord Wodacvyle and other schulde have gone over in to 
Breten to have eyded the Duke of Breten. 9991 Shaki. 

1 Han. VI, v. iil 7 Ve cholic spirit! . . Appears, and ayde me 
in thb enterprise ! s6ts Bible « Mace, vtil ao Neither shal 
they . . aide them with victual!, weapon!, money, or shipe. 
1799 Skwrl tr. Hist. Quakers 1 . iv. ajp, I would have aided 
him out of the country but he would not go. 1876 Furman 
harm, Como. I. v. 986 The invasion wee aided end abetted 
by Richard's subject!. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet 
Weight. xxviiL 478 Every appliance that could alleviate 
suffering or aid recovery. 

2. absol. and nith inf. 

i6ot Shake. Alls Well iv. iv. te Where, heaven nyding .. 
Wee’l be before our welcome. >6ti — lb mt. T, v. iL 77 All 
the Instruments which ayded to eE|)«ae the Child. 1806 
Coleridge Chris tab* l 1. 130 But thb she knows . . That 
saints will aid if men will call 

Aid (**d). Forms: f eide, 5-7 aide, ayde, 6-7 
ayd, 7- old. fa. OFr. aide, ayde, earlier aiude, 
Stnub. oaths aiudha, adiudha (cl. Pr .ajudha, afnda, 
Sp. ayuda ) late L. adjiita , sb. f. pa. pple. lem. of 
Oiiiuvdre (see prec.) analogous to bbs. in -ce, -ata ; 
see -ai>k.] 

1 . Help, assistance, support, succour, relief. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse 4 Be the etde of tho thre noble prynces. 

1479 Caxton Jason xH b, If the goddet be in myn ayde. 
>599 Myrronr* /or Mae., Rich, il, vi. x Nevther lakt I 
ayde in any wicked dedc. 1607 Shaks. Coriol. 1. vii. 3 If I 
do send, dispatch Those Centuries to our ayd. 1667 M if .ton 
P.L. vi. 1 19 His puissance, trusting in the Almhnty’s aid, 

I mean to try. 9771 Burke in Corr. 1 1844) I. 969 You have 
not called in the aid of fancy. 1807 Crabbk Par. Reg. 11. 130 
Friend of distress I the mourner feels thy aid. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt 99 She had never dressed herself without aid. 

2 . Eng. Law. Help or assistance in defending an 
action, legally claimed by the defendant flora some 
one who has a joint- interest in the delence. To pray 
in aid : to claim such assistance. Aid-prayn , the 
appeal therefor. 

xeaeSiR H. Finch Ann* (1636' 367 Ayd Prayer is for Tenant 
for life, to request him that hath the Inheritance, to helpe 
li<in plead . . and this Ayd Prayer is for the fccblenesse of 
hu estate. 1791 Chambers CycL s.v., A city or corporation, 
holding a fee-farm of the king, inay pray in Aid of him, if 
anything be demanded of them relating thereto. 1809 Tom- 
lins Law Diet. K.v., There is a prayer in aid of patrons, by 
parsons, vicars, etc. . . And also servants having done any- 
thing lawfully in right of their masters, shall have aid of them. 

b. cosier. Anything by which assistance is given in 
performing an operation : anything helpful, a means 
or material souice of help, esp . in pi. aids and ap- 
pliances. spec, in Horsemanship (see quot. 1751). 

1597 Shaks a Hen . I V, 1. iii. 94 Sunnise Of Aydes incertaine 
should not be admitted. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 46$ 
Whom, scarce my Sheep, and scarce my painful Plough, The 
needful Aids of Human Life allow. 17x1 F. Fuller Med. 
Hymn, 58 Exercise may deserve to be taken as a common 
Aid to Phyxick. 1791 Chambers CycL, A ids , in the manage, 
are helps, or assistances, by which the horseman contributes 
towards the motion or action required of the home ; by a 
discreet use of the bridle, cave son, spur, etc. . . Such a horse 
knows his Aids , answers his Aids , etc. 18x4 Coleridge 
(title) Aids to Reflection. 1898 Gladstone Homer l. 93 He 
has furnished us with some aids towards the consideration of 
this question. 

4 . Eng. Hist. A pecuniar}' giant in aid ; a prant 
of a subsidy or tax to the king for an extraordinary 
purpose, later, An exchequer loan. 
c 1460 Fortescuk Abs. 4 Lim Men. (1714) 59 For the ex- 
pensis wherof, ho schal not so sodenly have Ayde of his 
People. 1903 Ld. Brrnkrn Froissart I. ccclxxxvil 663 The 
kyng and hb counsayle wolde generally reyse vp throughe 
all Fraunce ayedes, fowages, tayles and subsydes. 1669 
Marvell Corr. 130 Wks. 1875 II. 994 The House did .. vote 
an aid to hb Majesty not exceeding the summe of 400,0004 
1700 Lend. Go*, mmmdcccix/tt Dropt . . a Talley on the 
Fourth 4 s. Aid of 1000/. No. 9058. x86e Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xii. 166 For the granting of an aid or supply to 
the crown. 

6. Feudal System. A pecuniary contribution by a 
feudal vassal to his lord ; limited by Magna Carta 
to three special occasions. 

1990 Swinburn Testaments 79 The loides loet their . . aids, 

4 Pur faire fits chiualer & pur file marier.* 1649 Sblden 
Laws 0/ Eng. 1. lxiL 1 1730) 195 The aids were of three kinds, 
one to make the lord's eldest Stan Knight, the other to marry 
his eldest Daughter; the third to help him to pay a relief to 
hb Lord Paramount. > 783 Cm ambebs CycL Snip. s.v., The 
bishops also received aids, auxilia epitco/t. 1768 Blackbtone 
Comm. 11 . 63 Aids were originally mere benevolences granted 
by the tenant to hb lord, in times of difficulty and distress. 
1888 Chambers Encycl. 1 . 99 These Aida were abolished by 
19 Car. II. c. 94. 

6. French Hist. (//.) Customs-duet. Court of 
Aids, the Court that supervised the customs-dues. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 99 Mr. John Rouvelin, Farmer-General 
of our Aids. 1793 Chambers CycL Sup/., Aids, In French 
laws, denote a duty paid on all goods sold and transported 
either out of, or into the kingdom. 1790 A. Young Tree*. 
Francs so The house of the first president of the court of olds. 

7 . A person who renders help or assistance; a 
helper, an assistant ; pi. auxiliaries. (Cf. Fr. aide, 
L. auxilium, and Eng. help, all applied to persons.) 

1969 Epitaph on Bonner in Harl Mm. I. 615 Hb ayds 
took always pain To keep their god, their hope, their trust 
1987 HolinsnsdCAmm. 1.37/t Hehadnolegkxiari«souldier% 
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but certafat bands of aide. ■isiBixut TMvUL Cilia not 
good that mao should bee alone, lot vs make voto him an 
aids ilka to himaelfc [cf. Wvcur Con. it s8 An halp lijk to 
him salTL s nfi Whliv Ps. cxxl i Tha Lord that built tha 
barth uid Sum Is my perpetual Aid. Askold Roms 
L 397 t He waaat tha head of a mighty army; for the Latins 
and tha Hertucans had brought their aids. 

8. Comb, and attrib., chiefly in sense 7, as aid 
band, -cohort, -force, -soldier ; or in sense 5, as aid- 
money: (all obs.). Also aid-mnjor obs. an adjutant ; 
aid-prayer in Law : see 2. 

tdaa Holland Livyxxx. xxxiil. 763 c, Then he embattolled 
the aid souldiers [auxilia] of the Ligurians. 1603 Green- 
wkv Tacitus Atm. xn. vHl (z6aa; 166 They intercepted two 
ayde-faandes. i6to Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 65 A small 
powre of Aid-forces. 1635 Bacon Use of Com. Latwys Ayde 
money to make the Kings eldest son a knight, or to marry 
his eldest daughter. 1670 Cotton Espemon in. xu. 63a The 
Office of Aide Major to the Regiment of Guards, 1691 Loud. 
Gas. mmdcc/a L’ Assurance Aid-Major killed. 

Aidable (r» dfib’l), a. [f. Aid v. 4- -able ; cf. 
MFr. aidable, refash, on OFr. ayable:— L. adjutSbilis 
serviceable, f. adjiitd-re : see Aid v.] 

+ 1 . Capable of aiding ; helpful. Obs. ran. 

i«p« Carkvv tr. Huarte's Trial of H 'its viL (1596) 94 Such 
bodily qualities as are aidable to that eflecL 

2 . Capable of being helped, rare-". 
AidanoeC^dins). [a. MFr .aidance, f. aider : see 
Aid v. and -nce.] Assistance, aid ; means of help. 

>593 Sham. a Hen. V! , 111. ii. 165 Aydance 'gainst the 
enemy. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi. vi. 1 . Who when for 
ought the aged Grandsire sends, With swift yet backward 
steps his helping aidance lends. sSio Coleridge Friend 
( 1 B65) 61 All the aidances given by religion, i860 Th. Martin 
Horace ru Apollo’s self nis aidance Tent 

Aidant dint), a. and sb . ; also 5 ayante, ay- 
daunt, 6 aydant. [a. OFr. aiant, aidant pr. pple. 
of aider (also aier ) : see Aid v.] 

A. adj. Helping, assisting ; helpful. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 480 , h Saynt Thomas whos merytes 
be unto us aydauntc and helpyng. 160s Shakb. Lear iv. iv. 
17 He aydant and remediate In the good man’s distress I 
1S30 Coleridob Ch. fjr St. 179, I would gladly be aidant, as 
far a s my poor mite of judgment will enable me. iSss Bailkv 
Mystic 91 The topaz, aidant in all holy rites. 

B. sb. A helper, assistant, rare. 

1479 Caxton Jason it The ayantes and helpers of the 
quene. i6iz Cotcr., Aide , an aidant, helper. 1879 Sir K. 
Piiillimorg in Law Rep. Prob. Div. V. 33 The Court is now 
called upon to lie an aidant to the enforcement of a judgment 
given by a Portuguese Court. 

Aide, short for Aide-de-camp. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 33 Nov., If he made a gesture . . an 
attentive aide bustled forward. 1896 Lodge in N. Amer. 
Rev. CXXIII. T17 Picked out by Washington to serve as 
liis confidential aide. 

Aided (rided), ppl. a. [f. Aid v. + -ed.] Assisted. 

1549 Covekdalk ErasM. Paraphr. Hebr. xi. 3a Who beyng 
aydea with the helpeof God acluued manye wonderful enter- 
prises. 161s Cotor., Aide, aided, helped. s8z6 Chalmers 
Let. in Life (1851) II. 71 All that minuteness which the 
aided eye of man has been able to explore. 

II Aide-de-oampO? d-d*-kan', fi d-da-kp ij). Mil. 
PI. oides-de-oomp. [Fr., lit. camp-assistant : see 
Aii> sb. 7.] An officer who assists a general in his 
military duties, conveying his orders, and procuring 
him intelligence. 

1670 Cotton Espernon 111. xi. 378 The Duke . . writ to Sl 
T orse Aide de Camp, who commanded them. 173a Lkdiard 
.S 'ethos II. ix. 304 He declar'd him, from that instant, his 
aid-dc-camp. 1808 Wellington in Gurwood's Desp. IV. 14 


Aide-dc-Camp, until he has been present with his Regiment 
at least two years. 

Aide-de-O&mpftlxip (rd-d*-kaAjip). [f. prec. 
•f -ship.] The office or position of aiae-de-camp. 
iHs Standard 9 May i/a An aide de campship to tne 
Queen is placed at the disposal of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Aider C^'daj). [f. Aid v. 4 * -er*. Cf. OFr. aidere 
L. adjutdtdr. ] One who, or that which, aids ; a 
helper, assister, or supporter ; a help, assistance. 

1514 Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 37 I. m ThTose that] 
were ayders and supporters here offeuche. 160a Fulrkckb 
1 st Pt. Parali. gix, litis is felony in them, their aydors, 
and counsellors. 1660 R. Core Pot v . A Subi. 934 Every such 
offender, his ayders and abettors, shall be apprehended. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt . iv. viii. 380 The Tenders and 
Ayders of his Grace and Guidance. 184s Lank Arab. Nights 
1 fl. 496 She found for herself no aider save weeping, 
t Ai dsrsss. Obs. [f. prec. 4 - -ess.] A female 
helper; an adjutrix. 

149s Caxton How to Die at Ayderease and helper of all 
anguysshe. 

Aidfhl (^ dful), a. [f. Aid sb. + - fvl .] Full of, 
or abounding in, aid ; helpful 
ifleff Rowlands Betr. of Christ $3 Christa night-disciple 
aidfull did agree, To take his bodie from that guiltio tree. 
1603 Daniel Epistles 11717) 34* Th] ' ‘ “ 

land's Hap bamde Set thee ‘ 

1649 Hall Cases if Const. 

be likely by hi* coming forth to bee 1 

189a Lynch Thtoph. Trinal ix. s68 The fothem .. are yet 
amongst os as beneficent and aidful spirits. 

(*i*diq), vbl.sb. [f. Aid v. 4- -ural] Help- 
ing, assistance. (Mostly gerandial.) 

m Kkmmtlky Hist. Eng II. 66 On < 
aiding him to effect it. 


1 condition of their 


Aiding (*i-dig), ppl. a. [C Aid cl 4 - -nro*.] As- 
sitting, helping ; helpful. 

1 S 8 X Huloxt. Aydyngc or suocourynge, Auxtliaris. um 
Share. Rich. ill, l ill, 06 She may helpe you to qumy flute 
preferments, And then oeny her ayding hand therein, aflgt 
Earl Monk. Advt.fr. Pmmass. xia That he should ha ayd- 
ing to them upon ad occasions, n . . Col. Rec.Pemu, They 
shall in all cases be aiding to all its oflkere. 

Aidltll (r»*dl6e), a. poet. [f. Aid sb. 4- -LEsa.l 
fl. Affording no help, of no service, unserviceable, 
useless. Obs . 

1694 GoDrsKY Inf. 4 b Abus. Pkys. 88 When the Apothe- 
caries Drugs have proved aidless. 

2 . Bereft or void of help, unassisted, helpless. 

1607 Shakb. Coriot, il U. it6 Alone he enured Tne mortall 
Gate of th’Citie . . aydelesse came off. 1637 Milton Counts 
574 The aidless innocent Lady, his wished prey, sfijn 
Tennyson Morte d % Arthur 41 It is not meet, Sir King, to 
leave thee thus, Aidless, alone. 
tAi’el. Obs. 4-5; also 4 5 nyel(e, oyell(e, 
folio), 5 aioll(o, ayle, ayoull, 6 ayal, 9 ael. fa. 
OFr. aiel, ael, dieul, diol (Pr. aviot) .—late L. *avtol- 
us, dim. of avus grandfather.] A grandfather, fore- 
father. 


1377 Lanou P. PI. B. xv. 317 To xiue from xowre ej. 
bat 3owre ayeles 30W lefto. cijBS Chaucer nut’s. T. 1619, 
I am thyn Aid («/. r. eile, ayellj redy at thy wille. 1460 Car- 
gravr Chron. qj The same lieresi of Crist in whech his fader 
and his ayle was infecte. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vl ( 1 poo) 
75 b/i Kicharde duke of Normandye, that was ayeuli to 
Duke Wyllyam. 190a Arnold Chron. (181 1) 18 In lime of 
Kynge Heny ayal unto Kynge Henry our AyaL 
b. Law. Writ of Aiie, Ayle, Ayel , Ael. 
x6eg Sir H. Finch Law (16361 367 A writ of Ayell after the 
death of his grandfather or grandmother. *768 Blackstonr 
Comm. III. 186 A writ of avle. or de otto. 1809 Tomlinh 
Law Diet., Aile . . A writ which lies where a man's grand- 
father being seised of lands and tenements in fee simple the 
day that he died, and a stranger abateth or entcreth the same 
day, and dispossesses the neir of his inheritance. 18 tg 
Nichols Britton 11. 59 Writs of Cosinage of Ael. 

Aiery, variant of Alkie, an eagle's neat. 

Aiger, obs. or dial. f. Eager sb., tidal bora. 
Aight, obs form of Ait. 

Aightod, alghteth, obs. forms of Eighth. 
Aiglent wine, 'Mustie wine.’ Cockeram 1626. 
Aiglet, obs. fonn of Aglet. 

Aiglette, obs. form of Eaglet. 

Aigre, obs. f. Eager a. cap. in sense of sour. 

II Aigre-dou, -oe, a. in 6 agerdows. [Fr. 
aigre sour, douse, -ce sweet.] Compounded of sweet 
and sour. Cf. Aoho-dolci. 

igag Skelton Garl. Laurel xajo He wrote an Epit^ih for 
his grave stone With wordes devoute & sentence agerdows. 
For he was ever agaynst Goddis hows. 

Aigrette (/^grot). Also 8 egrette, olgret. [a. 
mod!T t. aigrette, the Egret or Leaser White Heron, 
whose head is ' adorned with a beautiful crest com- 
posed of some short and two long feathers, hanging 
backward.' The name was in Fr. transferred to the 
crest itself, extended to similar plumes borne by 
other birds, or worn by ladies in a head-dress, as 
the tuft of a helmet, etc. Thence it has received in 
modem times further extension in the language of 
Science. Ab the word was already in use in the 
form egret{te for the bird, this spelling was also at 
first used in the present sense.] 

1 . The Lesser White Heron : see Egret. 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LVJI.49 The white aigrette; superior 
in size to the common heron. 

2 . A tuft of feathers such as that borne by the 
Egret and some other birds ; a spray of gems, or 
similar ornament, worn on the head. 

0x649 W. Browne Temple Masoue 147 Kgrettes with a 
greene fall. 1799 in Phil. Trans. LI. 37 They contain an in- 
*nnite number orprickles, which are . . brilliant, like an aigrette 
of glass. 1784 Beckford Cat he k (1868; *7 To the thud my 
aigret of rubies. <843 Prescott Mexico 1. ii. (1864) rx A 
human skull . surmounted by an aigrette of brilliant plumes 
and precious stones. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. HOhueds 
Round the World II. iv. 396 He wore a colossal aigrette, 
made of bamboo and horse-liair. 

3 . Hence applied in Science to tufts of similar 
appearance, as the feathery pappus of composite 
plants like the Dandelion; the feathery tufts on 
tiie heads of certain insects, etc.; luminous rays seen 
shooting out irom behind the moon in solar eclipses, 
or at the ends of electrified bodies. 

1816 Keith Physiol. Bot. II. 404 Furnished with an aigrette 
or down, as in the case of tne Dandelion. xftzS Kirby ft 
Sfsncb Eutomol. III. xxix. 176 Some have the anterior 
aigrettes d ispos e d like the arms of a cross. 1879 Locfcvse 
Elem. Astrou. iii. xviii. 103 Rays of light, called aigrettes, 
diverge from the Moon’s edge, and appear to be shining 
through the light of the corona. 

4 . Comb, as aigrette-like. 

<873 Hrrschrl pop. Lea. UL • 43. xeS Tilt It assumed at 
length that superb atgrette-like form. 

H iigfi 84 fllriB 8 . Obs. [Fr., » OFr. aigue j— 
aqua water 4 •marin, -e of the sea.] French name 
of the beryl ; also called Aquamabiwi. 

trijl Drlaval in Phil Trans. LV. ex The colour will be 
Mue&h, and bordering on the colour of the aigue marine. 
iS|7-8e Dana Mineral. #45 Beryl or 'Aigue -marine.’ 
jUfolUs (J»*gwn, fl’gwil). [a. Fr. aiguille 


AXXi. 

(eogn. w. It. agugtia, Pr. Pfr. agsslka, Sp. aguja)i— 
late L. *acikula for aciema, dim. of aeus needle. 
For the sense of. die similar Eng. use of needle.] A 
' ' r, sharply-pointed peek (of rock)} esp. the 

»us peaks of the Alps so named. 


jon in Moovu'e £(6u868jix Mont Blanc and the 

Aiguille of Argentines both very distinct sButPeunyCyek 
\y. 90s S.V. Blanc, ML, The upper surface Is extremely 


. 90s s.v. Blanc, ML, The upper surface is extreme^, 
irregular, and a considerable number of rocks rise from it, 
which, from their resemblance to pyramids or steeples, are 
called aiguilles, or needles. 186a Dana Man. Geol 680 
Granite is well known to run upinto lofty needles Voraiguitlee). 

Atollll— am (^•gwiViic), a. 

Cf. pvtMrtsqw.] Shaped like u aiguille. 

s8s6 Ruskin Mod. Painters IV. v. xv. f 31 He fives more 
of the curved aiguiUesque fracture to these upper create. 

AJfl&illtttft (f’gwiM). [a. mod. F x.aiguilUtte ; 
for the historical forms see Aolit.] - Aglet ; spe- 
cially applied to the ornamental tags on military 
and naval uniforms, and some liveries. 

18x6 1 Quit’ Grand Master 1. 14 A figure. In the garb of 
war, Dress’d in an Egellet and Star. ns4 Dr Quinckv Sp. 
Mil Hum Wks. III. 60 Soma bright ornament, clasp, or 
aiguilletta, on Kate’s dress. i88e Adm. Uniform Reg. in 
Navy List July 499 The eiguillete is always to be worn with 


Alguillftttftd (^i gwile ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 * 
-KD.J Ornamented with aiguillettes or aglets. 

1893 H. D. Wolff Spanish Life 5a The riders wear . . a 
Jacket, aigullletted andembroiderod. 

Aik, aikon, obs. north, form of Oak, Oakkbt. 
AiUxdti (ri kinait), Min. [named after Dr. A 
Aikin.J A Sulpharsenitc ore, containing bismuth, 
lead, and copper, crystallizing in needle-shaped 
crystals, belonging to the prismatic or ortho-rhom- 
bic system. 

1837-80 Dana Mineral, too Aikinite . . color blackish lead- 
gray. with a pale copper-red tarnish, 
t Ail, a. Obs . ; only found in the forms : 1 e&lt, 
2-3 eille, oil, 4 ayle. [OE. epfe :-*agf/o- cogn. w. 
Goth, agists.] Loathsome, Iroublcsome. 

a 1000 Riddles (Grain) IxxL x6 ?lf me ordstApe exle wnnkml 
xaos Layamon 3389 Heore buhte swibe eille of moelene hire 
foniera [later text eil). ctn 09 HnliMsid. 95 To don bit bat 
te punched uuel of & eil for ta heren. cxjao Cast. Lous m] 
Eyie and hard and muche. 

Ail (^ 1 ), v. Forma: 1 egl-an, a e^l-on (Orm. 
ajil-eim 2-3 eil-en, eil-e, 4-5 (nolo), oyl^on, 
•ill on, eil(n, 4-6 eyl(e, 5-7 ayle, aile, 4- alL 
[OE. egl-an cogn. w. Goth. aglj-an \ f. egle, *agtyo - 1 
see prec.] 

1 1 . irons. To trouble, afflict. Obs. ran. 

C940 Sax. Leochd. IL xaa Wifi wyrmum h* lunan eglsflL 
osooo Judith xL 64 Dmt he mid Ubflftum 6s eglan raosta. 
139a Minot Poems viiL 4s Schent war tho ichrowus And 
ailed unsela. 

2 . impers . To trouble^ afflict, affect unusually. 
(Now restricted to interrog, rel., and indef. sen- 
tences, as What ails you l if anything ailta me.) 
a. physically. 

xo86 O. E. Chron. (Laud MB.) an. xo86 (Earle eao) Him 
leyfelade, and f him stnuiglfce exlade. cxsjo Auer. R. 
976 Nu a uleih mei alien Jbe, ft makten he to Mencken, sjfln 
Lanol. P. PL A. vii. sex Such eeknes vs eileh. c 1440 Gssta 
Rom. 68 Maiater, what eileth the, thou art lepra? rim 
Merlin $a He myght wele a-rise, for hym eyleth noon evelL 
1933 Coverd ale Pt. cxiv. 5 What ayled the (o thou see) that 
thou fleddest? [x6xx ailed ; Wyclif, What was to thee.) syaa 
De Fob Plague 184 Some have sent for physicians to know 
what ailed them. 1S90 Mae. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxiv. 
aix * I don’t see as anything ails the child,’ she would say. 

D. mentally, (mod. Sc. What ails you at me fm 
What cause of dissatisfaction have you with met) 
01990 L. St. Edm. Proaem., Me efgjleh swyfle. emm 
Obmin 4766 Bilammp himm oherr wa h*tt mare mlhht himm 
mlenn. a use Cursor M. aoioi Leuedi quat ails te. .MffS 
Caxton Gout. Leg. 386/1 And demaunded hym what hym 
ey led and why he aorowed. 1939 Coverdalr s Sam. xL 3 
What ayleth tne people that they wepe? [x6xx aileih ; Wvcur, 
What hath the puple.] 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anr.-Lat. 
18 What ails you to be sad? 0 x84s Tennyson Miller’s 
Dan. xii, My mother thought, What ails the boy? For I 
was alter'd, and began To move about the house with joy. 
f 8. impers . To interfere with, obstruct, prevent. 
rs|8o Sir Ferumb. 1560 'Sir duk,' quah Rolond, 'what 
evlep ^e ! ber ne bu> noxt xxx b Fare.' X440 Promp. Parv., 
Lylyn, Oosto, c idea Generydes 34x1 What aylith the to 
fight? 1963 Man Musculus Com. PL a86 b, What eyleth it 
[quid itnpedi(\ hut by the same reason he should be baptised. 
4 . intr . (By mistaking the personal obj., which in 
early times usually preceded the impersonal vb. for 
the subj.) To have something the matter with one* 
a. physically : To be ill, to be indisposed. 

*1419 wyntoun Cron, viil xxxv. 1x1 And wyth a gud will 
and a acowte He sayd. hat he walo ayl na-thyng. rtfge 
Merlin 3 Know yo ought what thise bastes riled thus for to 
dye? sSoi Sham. Alls Well 11. iv. 6 If Ihe be vety well, 
what dues she all, that she’s not very well? syea Prymb In 
Phil. Trans. XXIII. X076, 1 know not what I ail, says he, I 
cannot swallow any Beer. 1714a Richardson Pamela III. 78 
And when be ails ever so little .. be Is so peevish. 18S9 PaU 
MallG. 18 Aug. 4 No wonder, the Lancot says, that diarrhoea 
has prevailed, and that the children a»L 
t D. mentally: To be in tronble ; to be affected 
by. Obs. or dial. (mod. Sc. To ail at, is in a b.) 

etnas Con. 9 Ex. 3809 let he aalen on here red. rim 
Merlin xxix. (1877) §14 whan Martin . . horde hem make 
aoche doril he asked hem what thri elled. a issi SnrltoH 
Magnyfyc. 0393 For who loueth God can ayle nothynge hut 
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Tales h Ski III. 191 'What can the fool meant’ mid old 
Richard, ' What can ha ailat the dog*?' 

AJ 1 sbA Form# : $ # 0 , eilo ; J ayle, till, 
7- ail. habit. uae of Ail*. ; bat the i^thc. instances 
see profitably iub«t. ute of Ail a. The eb. ii wanting 
in OR. though found in Goth. agio.] Trouble, 
affliction ; affection, illnatf, ailment. 

«U3» Ameren. Remit 50 Re Make clo8 also . . doff leant tilt 
to h«n titn. ibid. 6a Kto habbtS id op muchcl til to moni 
On ancrc. sifi Rockm Mourn** 143 Long cuatomt hath 
•tupified their heart*, and made them itnatltaM of their 
ayle. *714 Watt# Reify. Jem. <1719* 918 Burring alt my 
alia into the tan of toy friend* itaa Comm (Dr. Syntax) 
Picturesque iv, And ointment*, too, to care the ail Of her 
cropp’d tar* and mangled tail, tip Mqiii Scot. Sob, Hi. Poet. 
Wits. 11 39 Soother of life, physician of all ail. 
tAUf /A* Ohs. or dial. Forms: 1 egl, a ei;le, 
2 -7 eile, 4 eyle, yle, 6 ayle. 6-8 aile, 8 ail. [OR. 
<35/ cogn. w. Germ. tgtl, agcle, orig. Teut. *<i Jp/i.] 
f awn of barlev, or other com. 



be dent cornea. vj#B Tmkviba Barth. De P. R . . 

The beate [nard] is »mo|>c . . with amall yle* led. 1335 cilc*]. 
*87 ® I.vtr DoJoettx 461 The cart* fof barley) ha . . aet ftil of 
lone bearded aharpt ayle*. ttfao Vennes Via Recta (1650) 
*3 wheat . . whose care* are bare and naked without site*. 
»f§7 WkNTKN Sysf. H mb. 310 Barley should likewise be . . 
well shook in a sack by two men, to be cleared from ailes. 
[Still used in the Eastern Counties.] 

Ailu&ftry (riUentari). Improp.ailanthery. [a. 
mod. Fr. ailanterie , cf. shrubb-ety. Sec -kky.] A 
grove of Ailanto trees, 

%Uj Chambers's Jrnl. xxxviu. ie8 Have formed what they 
call an ‘ailantheiy’ ao as to afford the |silk] worms the best 
possible chance of thriving. 

Illawtla (lUrcntilc), a. Chem . ; improp. ailan- 
thlo. [f. Aila*vt-u« + -ic.J Of or pertaining to the 
Ailanto ; as Atlantic Acid . 

atm Syd.Soc. Lex., Aitanthic Acid, an acid prepared from 
the bark of the Aslant bus excels*. 

Allawfine (*«lrentirr, a. and s b . ; improp. 
aflaathlne. [f. Atlant- us + -ink 1 .] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Ailanto, or the silk-worm that 
feeds on it. B. eb. Silk from the Bombyx Cynthia 
Or Ailanto Silk-worm. 

1861 All Round 9 Feb. 483 Ailanthine, or the silk of the 
bombyx which feeds on the leaves of the Ailantux giandu- 
Ihus. lMg ibid, is July 467/* Ailanthine sericulture would 
remain In great measure unproductive. 

'H Ailaato* aili&toi (dlse-au?, /darntik). Bot. 
Also ailanto, and corruptly oilanthua. [f. Ay- 
hmto, the native Amboyna name. Said to mean 
•Tree of the gods,' or * of heaven;’ whence mod. L. 
Ailantus (in English often corrupted to Ailanthtts , 
as if the termination contained Gr. Mot flower), Fr. 
aitante.] A large East Indian tree (N. O. Si marts - 
baesae or XanlJtoxylaeete), grown in S. Euro]>e for 
ornament and shade, the ninnated leaves of which 
Ore the favourite food of a species of silk-worm. 
'The name "Japan Varnish” seems to have been 
applied to it through some mistake. 1 

1843 .Hirst Poems 138 O'er me let a green Arlanthus grow 
. . the Tree of Heaven. 186* 'limes 03 July, This silkworm 
live* in the open sir on e very hardy plant called the * ail- 
ante,’ or Japan varnish tree. *866 C. A Johns in Treat. 
Bot. 3* A Months, the Vernisdu Japan of the French . . is 
In its native countries, China and India, called Ailanto. It* 
German name ( Tftterbaum b said to be a translation of 
Ailanto. Black Green Past. 4 Pice. xxx. 940 The 

acacia-looking ailanthu* along the pavements. 

, Aile, obs. form of Aihlk ; and var. Aiel, Obs. 

. Ailette (rilrt). Formerly alet. [a. Fr. ailtttt, 
OFr. alete ; dim. of axle wing L. d/a.] A steel 
plgtc worn by men-at-arms on their shoulders, the 
prototype of thv modem epaulette. 

c 1440 Moris Arthurs 9565 An slat enamclde he oche* in 
•ondire. Planciik Brit . Costume 108 Toward* the close 

of thb [Edward l's) reign those curious ornament* called 
ailette*, or little wings, from their situation and appearance, 
are seeu on the shoulder* of knight*. 

Ailing (** lit]), vbl. tb . [f. Ail t/.-f-iNO 1 .] - 
Ailment. 

*86e T. Trollops Marietta II. ix. 140 Seeing In it the 
■era* of ailing. 1867 Lady Herbert i radix Lands ii. 6u 
Whose hard-won experience in Eastern ailing* renders thim 
Invaluable in suggesting the ptoper remedies. 

AHing 0 lit)', ppl a. [f. A»l v. + -1HQ2.J Af- 
flicted, affected with illness, suffering. 

igf8 Florio, Mmnco . . failing, ayling, wanting. 1789 Dil- 
worth Pope 15 80 far in justice to hb prudence as a great 
Soot, and an ailing man. sftso C sabre Borough vil. 248 A 
potent thing, 'twa* said, to cure the ilbOf ailing lungs-— the 
taymal of s)uill* a88e Miss Bradoon Barbosa * xviii. *98 
Ho kept a hospital for his friends’ ailing dogs. 

[Ailingness (Richardson, frown Tytlcr) Error 
tor ALAK6R-, ELRMURNKfm.] 

Ailment (Mmcnt). £f. Af L v. + -MKNT added 
to an Eng. vb.J The fact of ailing) bodily or 
mental indispomtion ; disorder, sickness. 

•fa 8 FMlLurs,, Aiisuetst, a light disorder or indisposition 


of the body. k 1710 Fature Pastorals it #4 For much jt may 
tolkive thy Woe' To let a Friend thy inward Aibneht knob, 
sms Richardson Pamela (1894* J. xrvi 979 Taken with 
Iflfltu stomach ailment*. atM Hr. hi artinkau Fnrrers di 
Mil know hb ailments to be from an uneasy mind. 

1 /pm {Fm\ v. Forms: 3*7 ante, 4 eying, a 7 
•jnme, 6 7 alme, 7- aim. fin this word probably 
too vbs. are confounded, 1. Picard, amir, OFr. ana 
tt. esmert—L. wstimfi-rt ; a. OFr. (aasmer, asmer, 
mbtner, earner,) aet me r late L. ad-sts/itud-re.] 

t L tram. To esteem, consider, take account of. Obs. 

Sjgs Wvclip Ps. cxhiL 3 Or the aone of man, for tjiou 
eymest hym [sjfel Thou areitbt him of sum valul c 1400 
Destr. Troy 111. 76a Iff he any thing have amyt abtll me to, 
tot be me faithfully informe. 

T 2 . To estimate, calculate, reckon (a number or 
value). Obs. 

R. Bruxmr Chton. 940 An arme of be *e men kennea 
P* depnes may non amr. c igga Wilt. Pateme 1396 No mon 
vpon mold * miu ayme pe noumber, c 1440 Aforte Arthurs 
4069 And aile Arthur* oste wa» omede with knyghte* Bot 
awghtene hundrethe of aile. 

to. To guess, to conjecture. (With simple obj. or 
subord. el.) Obs. 

sjla Wvclip Prav. xxiii. 7 For in licncsse of adeuynour . . 
he eymeth (zjgB gessithl that he knoWith not. — 1 Sam. i. 
1 j Hell therfor eymyde hir dronken. a *303 If. Smith H’ 4rr. 
(1866) I. 968 No marvel if he did aim that hb death wu* 
near at hand. t6oe Warnkr Albion's Bug. x. lix. 938 Sup- 
posing, by her Hlushingh, all would ayme her aitred plighu 

1 4 . '1 o calculate, deviae, arrange, plan. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Tray v. 1679 Option |m auter was amyt to 
stond An ymage foil noble, /bid. v. 1569 Vmagry ouer all 
amyt |>ere was, Of beate and habery. 1804 Shaks. Oth. 111. 
Hi. asi My speech should fall into such vilde succcsse Which 
my 'I'houghl* ayin'd not. 

O. To calculate one’s course with a view to 
arriving (at a point) ; to direct one's course, to 
make it one’s object to attain. Hence Jiff. To have 
it an An object, to endeavour earnestly. Const, {to 
obs . ) at ; oat. inf. ; sometimes for, perhaps by con- 
fusion with make for. + A. ref. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7999 Ector to Achilles amyt him 
•one. 

b. intr. 

*1J0 R. Bnunne Chroa. 98 Whan Henry was ryued her, 
kerne wild ame. c 1400 Destr, Troy v. ausij An tenor Amyt 
after anone To the pali*. *998 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Conceipt 24 Which nym'd wholly at lingulantie, glorying to 
bee ueerelcsse in hir pompe. 1613 Shaks. lieu. Vlii, iil i. 
138 Madam, you wunder Irum the good We ayme at. 1849 
SklOen Laws of Eng. 11. xxvi. 117391 116 That ease and rest 
that the King aimed to eni«>y. 1738 S. Havwaro Semi. xvi. 
*71 Perfection is what the Christian i* aiming at. *870 
Jknkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 1 187*3 291 Aim for the Steeple. 
*®79 Froodk Cmtar ix. 91 In politico they aimed ut being 
on the successful side. 

6 . intr. To calculate or estimate the direction of 


anything about to be launched (at an object) ; to 
deliver a blow, or discharge a missile < at anything) 
with design or endeavour to strike. Hence Jig. To 
try to hit, gain, or bring into one’s power ; to have 
dcnigns upon, to seek to obtain. Const, at. 

c 13&0 Sir Ferunth. 735 And eymedr ful euene to }vue be 
•trok. «37» Twynk /Lurid xt. »R.i This goddesse mire . . 
from this hillocke farre at Arun* aims* within her sight. 
1859 Pkamson Creed 11839)930 Our translation, aiming at the 
sense, rendereth it, etc. 1718 Port Iliad iv. 130 Aim at hi* 
breast, and may that aim succeed. 1789 Junius Lett. Pref. 
«8 Those who persuade you to aim at power without right. 
i8si W. Rltmel Ahd. Europe 1. xxxvu, Edward . . aimed 
at the ubsolute sovereignty and dominion of that kingdom. 

l.trans. To direct (a missile, or blow), es|>ecially, 
to direct it with the eye lx* fore its discharge ; 10 
point or level a gun, etc. (at), llcncc fig. To direct 
any act or proceeding against. 

*873 Pinfot ACsteid x. 1K.1 Then Ttimu*, aiming long in 
hand a dart of sturdy oke . . at Pallas forth it flung. 1893 
Drayton Odes xvii. 67 Which didst the Signal! ayme. To 
our hid forces. 170a L004N Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 99 Hoc 
aimed a blow home at the charter. 1717 Arhutiinut John 
Bull 11735) 11 Mm. Bull aimed a knife at John. >849 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. II. 910 The law* enacted . . against the 
Roman Catholic* had really lieen aimed at himself. 


8. absol. In both the preceding senses: To take 
aim ; to form designs. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. lit. 65 My Lord. I alme a Mile 
beyond the Moune. 1808 — ■ Peric. u. v. 47 That never aim’d 
*0 high, to love \our daughter. *8$i Hobbks Lexdathan 
11. xxv. 136 They look about with two eyes, yet they never 
ayme but with one. 1779 Cowpbr Gluey Hymns 1 Jehovah 
Nisxi,' Who gave him strength to sling And skill to aim 
aright. Mod. dial. (To a boy throwing stones] * Now then, 
Charlie, you mustn’t aim.’ 

Aim l^m), sb. [the vb. used subs/i] 
fl. Estimation of probability; conjecture, guess. 
1 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7088 Ector, be afne of hi* speche, 
Knew hym for hi* rousyn. t* taao Siege of Rouen in A reboot, 
XXI. 6s Theroff had cure Kynge an awrae. i|fs Jrwrl 
Kebl. Harding <1611) 59 We* lead not the people by aimes 
and ghesses. 1801 Shaks. Jut. C. v IL 163 What you wouhl 
works me too,, 1 haue *ome ayme. mg Bacon Essays xvii. 
347 The taking an Aims at diuine Mkttsni by Human. 

1 2 . The action of making one’s way towards ,a 
point s course, direction. Obs 
1549 Old* t r. Erasm. ParePkr. t Tim, I. *9 Lest he sbuld 
ch«uiiC« to goe quyt^ out of hU ame altogether. 1879 Col^ 
1 am quite out of my a im, Mm *r hi terwrufu sim scio. 

3 . The act of aiming, or pointing the couxve of 
anything ; the direction or pointing of a missile at 


that which it ifl intended to strike. cr>. in phr. 7# 
take ( make oba.) aim. 

c 1430 Syr Gene rides 3939 Tocleue his held the king made 
tone, tie* Shaks. Mms. ff. n. i. i$j A eernriiw alme he 
tooke At a folre V^*taiL *88} Milton />.£,. il yts Each at 
the head Level'd hie deadly aims. * *8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi i 
40 The rearmost *>kKet* mimed, and again fined, with fatal 
aim and execution. *8flfi G. Vtctoara Lift in Might 70 
Macdonald whispered that he aaw stags, and that Albert 
should wait and take a steady aim. 

tb. To give aim : To guide one in his aim, by in- 
forming him of the result of a preceding shot Obs. 

*848 Ascmam Toxeph. 161 Yet, there is ana thing whlche 
many Richer* vbs, ynt shall cause e-man haue lesot node to 
marks the wether, and that is. Ame gyuiog. Ibid* Gyuing 
Ame . . hindreth the knowlege of shotyng, and maketh men 
mom neghgente. t8g| Middleton ek Rowley Sp. GyPsty 
11. <N.', I myself gave aim thus: wide, four bows; short 9 
three and a half 

t Q. To cry aim : 'To encourage the archere by 
ctying out " Aim /** when they were about to shoot.’ 
hi ares. Hence, To encourage, applaud, abet. Obs. 

1389 K. Harvkv Pi. Pen. ex Shake handcs ft be friendcs, 
meet halfe way, and 1 standing tuiup in the middle will irie 
Mtnie to you both, iggg Shaks. John 11. i. 19A It ill he- 
■ecme* this pnsence to cry ayme To these ill-tuned repeti- 
1605 (Hmiim. ft Fl.) Maid qf Inn v. iU, Must 1 cry 
aim To this unheard of insolence? 

f 4 . Direction or guidance given. Obs. 

u *8es Flktchkr Hum. Lieut. u»i ful. 197 We know with- 
out your aime, good woman. 1897 Sff h o Eng. etc. A bt itiged 
xxxiv. 88 (Houses of religion broken upl vnder the ayme of 
King Henry the eight. 1843 Mili on Snv. Salve 39 Post* of 
direction for Traveller* . . to give you ayme. 1703 S' 
ParaAhr. III. 34 A Passage which seems to give 
Aim for judging. 

0- fg. Tire act of directing the efforts towards an 
object ; design, intention, purpose. 

103a Sanderson 1 2 Serm. 55 j V r e cannot attain to the full 
of our first ayme*. 1867 Milton P. L. 1. 41 With ambitious 
aim Against the Throne and Monarchy of God. *738 Wes- 
ley Ps. xxxii. a Free from Design, or selfish Aim. .**7 ° 
Bhyant Homer 1. 1. 4 j were well, Since now our aim u 
baflled, to return. 

1 8. A thing aimed at ; a mark, or butt. Obs. in 
lit. sense. 
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* *309 E. E. A Hit. Poems C. 198 Sr homely to *chort he 
schote of hi* ame. *994 Siiaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 90 A >>ari*h 
Klagge To be the ayme of cuery dangerous Shot. *398 
Florio, Segno . . a white or ayme or blanke to shunt*- at. 
183a Sanderson 12 Strut. 50 But because my ayme l>etli 
another way; 1 can but poynt at them, and posse. 

7 . Jig. A thing intended or desired to be effected; 
an object, pun o-e. 

1895 Burges Pers. Tithes 3 My chiefe ayme in thU dis- 
course is . . to pull sundry honest Christians out of a dam- 
nable sinne. *8s* Hubues Leviathan 11. xxviii. 162 The 
nym of Punishment is not a revenge, but terrour. 1734 
Pope Ess. on Man iv. 1 O Happiness ! our being’s end ami 
aim 1 i860 Tyndall Glue. 1. f a. 9 (for first uim was to cross 
the Wenaem Alp. >876 Green Short Hist, qf Eng. People 
Pref. 5 Ike aim of the following work is defined bylts title. 

8. eolith/. The person who aims. Cf. A good shot. 

1881 Miss Laifan Weeds 111 Mtutn. Mag. XLlV. 399 He 

wo*, a good aim too. 

0 . Comb, and Attrib. as alm-oertaln a., lure of 
one's aim ; aim -frontlet, a frontlet or front-piece 
to assist in taking aim. Also Aim-ckikk. 

1878 Masque of Poets » 1 Plunge aim-certain in the living 
stream. 18*9 Mem. Kirkaldy of Grange xxviii. 335 All the 
raimon of those days were levelled, raised or depressed by 
means of a wedge called the aim-frontlci, hot lowed to re- 
ceive the mu/rlc under which it was placed. 

t Ai m-erier. Obs. [see Aim sb. 3 b, c ] An 
(iicournger, applnuder ; one whose help is confined 
to wonts alone. Also, one who 'gives aim.’ 

idea F. Markiiam Bk. Hon. \. ix. 196 1. ike Ayme-cryers, 
they stand and direct him a neerar way to his owne riarkc. 
*838 G. Markham Eng. Artatiia 1N.1 Thou smiling aim- 
crier at prince*’ fall. Ibid. Her own creatures, like aim- 
criers, beneld her mischance with nothing but lip-pity. 

Aimed (p*md), ppl a. [f. Aim v. + -an.] 

+ L Kstimaud. Obs. 

138a Wycmf Lev. xxvii. 19 He xhal adilc the fiffhe part of 
the eyined money. 

2 . Directed or pointed at a mark, or in a j ar- 
ticular direction ; also fig. 

1838 A. Staemird Fern. Glory ( 1869 179 Temptations aym’d 
at her, broke like Haile against a Kocke. *798 Souihky 
Joan of An viiL 176 Wks. 1. 134 An archer’s hand, I’aUicd 
with fear, shot wide his ill-aim <1 shaft. 

3 . Aimed at: Taken at a point of destination, or 
as a mark or butt ; fought to be reached or struck. 

a 1674 Cf a RENDON Hist. Rob. I. 1. 94 Which was the dis- 
covery principally aimed at. 

Aimel, variant of Amkl v Obs., to enAinel- 

fijgts r (/* mai). [f. Aim v. + -kj.VJ One who 
aims. 

1990 Greknp. Me net too Mo («6oo' xt8 Gentlemen, all finals 
in lout ft aymeffs] at one fortune. *8*i Cotgr. , Guignenr. . 
a winker; an aimer with one eye, an a Gunner taking his 
leucH. 9879 Coles, An aimer at, Pititor. x86e lloiuv 
F.ss. (1876 II. 398 Natural selection designs perfectly., it 
always hits, because the aimer is, in truth* the mark. 

Aimftal (f'Tnful , a. rare-*, [f. Am sb. + -vuf..] 
Full of aith or purpose, os 'an Aimful effort.* 

AimfttUy u ,- mfuH\ adv. rare " *. [f. pure. + 
-ly 8.1 In an aimfni manner ; wjth settled ptirpotc. 

tile T. Davidson in tortn. Rev. July 16 To work aiauiilly, 
and to use her strength to the best advfintage. 
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AIHXHO. 

Aittteg vM. sb. ff. Am v. -nr© 1 .] 

The Action of the verb Aim: direction, pointing, 
levelling a gun, etc. (Now moitlv gerundlat.) 

Golding /V Men*? xviii. e8e The true welfare of 
me* copnsteth in Hie true end or. . tuning point. « ayiff 
South ilrrm. LMUR.) line u always done with forecast end 
d««gn jwith e weedy aiming, end e long projecting ttfalln*. 

H. Newman Par, Sdrm, (ed. e)V. fill 50 film at thing* 
and your worda will be right Without aiming. 

Aiming (flmiip, ppl. a. [f. Am v. + -ing>.] 
Directing oneself, or a missile, towards an object } 
designing, intending, tending towards, with, or as 
the reflult oC calculation or design. 

**4* Hujtm Devotee u vL <18 47)1*9/1 Lei • . having but 
ou«ey% being born an archer aiming, r sfgt Mnsvgv Medit. 
fr Coatesapl < t8il> 14 The blow came from an aiming, though 
invisible hand. 

Ajrnlw (^ ml6s). a. Jf. Am sA+-LEflfl.l Void 
of asm or object ; purposeless. Also, void of the 
ihiaiu of taking aim. 

sfiav May Lmemm’i Phare, (i(hi) iu. 03 In hi* blind ayme- 
km* hand a Pile he shook*. sees Dsydsn Don SeEut. iT.) 
ran about in 


The Turks, half asleep, ran about in aimless confusion. 
d*7 Hood Hero A Leamisr lxxxv, Thine arrows mui me in 
the aimleaa dark I ifco Moams Earth. Pur, II. iil 936 A 
life of aimlaae mm and luxury. 

Aimlessly (s^mleali), adv. [f. prec, + -L Y 2 .] 
In aimless manner ; without object or purpose. 

1651 Robkbtsom Serm. Ser. iv. vi. 11879) ss "We are cun. 
sumed *— periah aimlessly like the grass, life Q. Rev, No, 
215. «97 Intrigues begin aimlessly and clone fruitlessly. 

Aimlonsneef (s‘ mtesnAs)- ff. Aimless a. + 
“N The quality of being aimless ; want of aim, 
or definite purpose. 

1839 Bentley's Q. Rev, Na 3. 96 In spite of this aimless- 
ness the wealth and empire of England are constantly in- 
creasing; aflSa Cornfu Mag, Feb. 168 The aimlessncw of 
Nature. 

Aimont, variant of Aymont ; see also Adamant. 
Aim worthiness (s*inwre.i8ine»\ rare- 1 , [f. 
Aim sb. Cl. trustworthiness .] Excellence of aim. 

1869 Black murk Lorna Doonc liv. < D . ) These worthy fellows 
waited not to take good aim with their cannon . . trusting In 
God for aimwoithiness. 

Ain, north, f. One and Own a . ; and obs. pi. of Eye. 

Alnalito ir'-nabit*. Min . 'A cassiterite (from 
Finland) containing nearly 9 p. c. of tantaiic add.' 
Dana. 

Ainoe, Minis, aina, north, dial, forms of Onoe. 

Aind, north, variant of Andk, 06 s., breath. 

Alne, variant of Ayne, Eigne, elder. 

Ain’t \ch\t 1, v. dial. [A contracted form of are 
not 1 see A n’t \ used also for am not, is not, in the 
pop. dialect of London and elsewhere; henoc in 
representations of Cockney speech in Dickens, etc. 
Cl. wmt, don't , c&n't, shdnl.] 

177S Miss Bubnby Evelina <*87 j) I. xxL 87 Those you are 
engaged to ain’t half so near related to you as we are. stag 

I, \mb Lift Lett. (18601 1. 348 An’t you glad about Burk's 
careY >863 Dickens A tut. Fr. UL 1a ' You seem to have a 
good sister/ 1 She ain't half bad.' 

Air (eu). Forms: 3 5 eir, 4-5 eyr, 4-6 eyre, 
aier, 4-7 ayre, 5 eyir, eira, 5-6 oyer, ayer, 
5-7 aire, 6 eyere, 6-7 ayr, 7 aflr, 7- air. [Br. I. 

II. a. OFr. air (Pr. air, aire , Sp. aire, Pg. or. It. 
aire, aere ) L. der-em , a. Gr. '% 'flip-a, f. 4 -«*k, 
d-qvai (dc-> to blow, breathe. (Mod. It has largely 
substituted aria L .acre a adj. for acre. Cf. Florio 
1598 'Aere {aire, aira ) the aire. Also, an aspect, 
countenance, cheere, a look or apparance in the 
face of man or woman. Also, a tune or aire of a 
song or ditty.' ' Aria . as aere, the aire.') Hr. III. 
IV. did not arise from 1 . in Eng. but were adopted 
c 1 «oo from Fr. air * apparent* exUrieure, matiilre 
d'etre, also suite de tons et de notes out composent 
un chant, the connexion of which with atmospheric 
air is disputed. 

1. Uttd makes them two words, identifying air, manner, 
with OFr. mire 'area, open place, Asa ik q.v. (which was 
occasionally masc.i through the chain of ideas * nest, stock, 
family, family character, derived manner/ comparing phrases 
like faucm a* Em aire, hawk of a good sort (stock, aerie); 
but no formal connexion can be traced between Orr. aire 
and mod. Fr. air, while OFr. aire never had the sense 
of 'external appearance/ which is moreover quite a late 
sense of mod. Fir. aintn/A of iftth cA Dies, after Burguy, 
inclines to identify the two senses, through the ideas of 
'air, breath, spirit, character, manner/ comparing the range 
of L spirit™, originally 1 breath, air/ a. It seems probable 
that the sense of ' manner' was adopted in Fr. from II in 
which it is of old standing (sea flono above). Dies says 
that the Pr. di Em aire (Fr. de Em a,ire< was adopted in It., 
and aire treated as the native aere. aire, aria, whence di 
bumf aria; hence it is not impossible that the development 
of sensea supposed by littid, may have taken place in It, 
and thence been transferred in 16th c. to Fr. air, > But it 
is more probable that there was no confusion with aire* 
aerie. Sad that the idea of moaner—' ejrtemai manner, 
appearance^ mien,* rather than 'innate character ia a 
simple extension of the idea of the ' enveloping or affecting 
atmosphere special to a place, or situation as when one is 
said to carry with him the 'air of the office* iFc. air dm 
bureau), or to catch 'thd eir of the court,' Shaks. (set below; 
cf. 1* Bruytrs 'fair de cour eft contxgieu*. il «e prend I 
Versailles, eomnft facoent normand k Rouen 1 ) whim Littrd 
himself rvfet* to 4 atmosphere,” and which Is not separable 
from ' On oft of gentility, of truth/ etd This would also best 


afceordwitft Br. IV. undoubtedly of It origination, *’’*1 dria, 
tsee Florio above* hare uanslating L. modus * mannpr/ abo 
'musical mods, metre, measure, melody.'] 

X. Atmosphsric air. 

1 . The transparent, invisible, inodorous, and taste- 
less gaseous substance which envelopes (he earth, 
and a breathed by all land animals ; one of the 
four 'elements' of the ancients, but now known to 
be a mechanical mixture of oxygen and nitrogen; 
with the constant presence of a small quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, and traces of many other sub- 
stances as contaminations. 

c use la Wright's Pea. Sc. im ps four etanents, of wKuuo 
we book iWrrnt : the Air. . th-air. . sifte Jm water and rifthe 
be ur)m. i]/H Chauckx H. Fame 111. ado la his substance 
is but aire. ijm Gowxs Cm f. III. 33 As the plover doth of 
mire. 1 live, and am in good espeire. c 1440 in Hou seh o ld 
Ordim. ('1790) 433 Stop hit well that no eyre goo outa. 
tdf GoldiMO Ovid’s Met. ix. (1593) 997 Scarce her tooug 
the oier biu. sdag Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 39a Trifles, light as 
ay re. iflso— ■ Temp. iv. L >«o These our scion . . Are melted 
into ayre, into thin ayre. 1691 Hobbes Leviathan in. xxxlv. 
soy Aire, and aerial! substances, use not to be taken for Bodie* 
but., are called Wind, or Breath, idle Jxa. Taylo* Worthy 
C ommon . L | a. 43 Truth is the aire they breath. id*f 
Petty Disc. bof. Royal Sac. 1x7 The Vnder-water-Air within 
the Vessels of Water-Diven, who the lower they go, do find 
their stock of Air more and more to shrink. 1791 Cmamsxu 
Cyct. *.v., We can actually weigh Air. xSjff Huxley Physiogr, 
39 As transparent, as colourless, as invisible as the air we 
breathe. 

b. fig. With reference to its unsubstantial or im- 
palp*b le nature. 

ifije South ia Serm. (1697) I, Entertain’d only with the 
Air of Words and Metaphors. 

1 2 . Any aeriform body 'permanent' as a gas ; 

1 transient ’ as a vapour . Obs. 

' Factitious or artificial air, a name given by Boyle to all 
those elastic fluids which he found produced iu chemical 
experiments, and 10 be different from the air of the anno* 
sphere.’ Pantologia 1810. 

The following are the chief of these obsolete umn : 

Acid or Marine Air, Muriatic Acid Gas; Alkaline Air, 
Ammoniacal Gas, Fixed Air, Carbonic Acid Gas ; Dephto ■ 
gisticated, or Vital Air. Oxygen : Sparry Acid Air, Fluoric 


L | a. 43 Truth is the aire they breath, sduf 
c. bef. Royal Sac. 1x7 The Vnder-water-Air within 
1 of Water-Divers, who the lower they go, do find 
of Air more and more to shrink. 1791 Cmamsxu 


Mephitic Air, Carbonic Acid Gas, and Nitrogen. 

1641 Fskncii Distill vi. 177 This.. gold nature would 
have perfected into an elixir but was hfndred by the crude 
aire, which crude aire Is . . nothing else but . . sulphur. 
169 e Boylk Hist. Air in Chambers Lycl e.v,, Various solid 
ana mineral bodies . . being plunged in corrosive unelastic 
menstrua. . afford a considerable quantity' of permanently 
elastic air. r 1700 N kwton in Chambers Cyct. s.v., Gunpowder 
generates air by explosion. 175s Chambers Cyct. a v., The dif- 
ference between permanent and transient Air amounts to the 
same as that between vapour and exhalation. 1774 Pbikstlky 
(title) ' Experiments ana Observations on different kinds of 
Air.’ t7flp Howabd Royal Kneyci. 74 Impregnation of water 
with flxea air. 17^9 Austin in Phil 7’miv.LXXX. 75 A lor 
perforated with brass rods, such as is used for Inflaming aim 
1819 Pantol 1. a.v„ The difierant kinds of air, now compre- 
hended under the general term gas. 

8. The whole body of air surrounding, or iu 
popular language above, the earth ; the atmosphere ; 
hence, a. the ^apparently) free space above our 
heads, in which birds fly and clouds float. 

c 1900 in Wright’s Pop. Sc. 198 Th-eir is swi^s hex. c 134a 
Hamk>lk 7V. Louse. 764a Ane other hcven es called be gyre 
. . bar b« foghles has flyght. c 13S6 Chaucxb Sonutree T. 
>14 To Keen as hye in the Air |t>.r. ayr, eir, eyre] as ddoth 
an Egle. 1393 Lanol. P. PI C 11.197 Somme in erpe, somme 
in aier * somme in helle dupe. 1413 Lvuo, Pylgr. Semis v. 
l (1859) 68 By see end land, and in the eyer abouon. 1488 
Caxtom Chast. Goddes Chyld. 8 The sonne draweth the 
humours up in to the ayre. xmfl Chren Grey Friars • 1839) 
69 Abowte Ester was sene in Sumex three sonnet ihcnynge 
at one tyme in the eyer, that thei cowde not dysserne wych 
shulde be the very sonne. sflst Bible Ecci x. so A bird of 
the sure duill carry the voyce. stes Nkboham tr. S Aden's 
Mare Cl. Pret, The Romanes haashut up the Riven and 
I<onds, and in a manner the very kit. sflgs Booms fov. 
frees u. 388 White their sublimed spirits daunce 1' th* Ayr. 
17U Adowon Sped, No. 533 F 3 To suspend our coffee in 
mid-air, between our lips and right-ear. 1808 Scott Mann. 
vi. xxv, As If men fought upon tne earth. And fiends In upper 
air. c 1840 Longs. Not atwaye May, The sun is bright— -the 
air is dear, The darting swallows soar and sing. 

1895 H. Rsar* Eng. Lit. x. (1678) 311 The upper air of 
poetry is the atmosphere of sorrow, 
b. The open air: the unconfined space outside 
building* exposed to the weather. Often attrib . 
.riu Holcroft Procopius 1. so The braien Statue of 
Minerva in the open ayre. iff) Tryon U 1 ay to Health sSv 
Moderate Exercises in open Airs, which is profitable for all 


Moderate Exercises in open Airs, which is proniabic tor aH 
People. 1796 Bubkk Snbl ft B. Wks. I. 193 A greater light 
than you had in tile open air. Mod. An open air meeting ; 
a great open air demonstration. 

0. In tha air. fig, 1. a. In the moral or intellectual 
atmosphere of the time, in men's minds everywhere 
abroad ; b. in an unfixed or uncertain state, in doubt 
a. Milit. (see quot. 1882). 3. To build in the air, 
form cast let in the air : to form unsubstantial or 
visionary projects; see also Castle. 

1994 Shako. Rkh. Ill, 111. iv. 100 Who builds his hope la 
ayre of your good Lookes. ribs Imp. Conoid. (1875 ) 69 Ms, 
Sounder* < building Castles in the Air amongst his Books). 
1797 Wxslsv Whs. 1879 IX. 304 A mere castle in the air. 
1797 T. JornosoN Writ. 1839 IV, 9 36, 1 consider the future 
character of our republic as in the air ; indeed its future 
fortune will be ih the air, if war is made oh us by France. 


1879 Parras SI Fossi l. 64s, Tbaaa exprearions arid -pofats 
of vjew. were net peculiar to Philo. They were, so to amk, 
in tha air. , aMs D. GARDMxa Qnatre Bras.aU. aeo Tha ex- 
trema toft of the Allied front... was, fax military diataft. 'in 
the air —that J* protrudsd into tha opsn ooomm erithont 
natural cw artificial nrotectioa to its enter flank. Mod. Tbs 
smnt of doubt is in the air, . ,1 

4. A special state or condition of the atmosphere, 
as affected by temperature, moisture or other in- 
visible agencies, or as modified by time or place, ae 
the night air, one's native air; approaching the 
senses of weather and climatt . 

1479 J- Paston hr Lett. 849 III. tfls Ye wyfiyd me. . to 
hast mo ought of tbs heyer that I am ia . .air must 1 he 


ayre. xflgfl Hammond Leah 4 Racket (ifoj to Change of 
eyre does much alter dm state of our bodies. tTUfl toad. 
Gao. mmmdccccxxj/t To remove from the Vatican to his 
Palace at Monte Cavailo, as being a better Air. net Pore 
Selit . j Content to breathe his native air In his own (round, 
tyfifl ChubchilL Gotham 11. so Nor waste their sweetness in 
the desert air, rime W. Collins Worn, m White (1861) 090 
As sooo M [they) • , can travel, they must both have change 
oi air. Mod. Are you afraid of tha night air? 

0. The fresh unexhausted air of the outer atmo- 
sphere, as distinguished from that exhausted of its 
oxygen in confined space* 
ctma Gensrydee 1984 The Sowdon tpke the wsye, (hft oi 
the ute to take the gyre. sflH Gsksne Pmmdosto 11843) 45 
Hie king would go abroad to take the ayre. 1603 Massing** 
Duke of Milan 111. ii, Say I am rid Abroad to toko the air. 


oxygen in confined spaces. 

ctmaGensrydee 1984 The Sowdon tpke the ways, Ow« ei 
the ute to tsiko the ayre. sflH Gukkne Pmmdosto 11843) 45 
Hie king would go abroad to take the ayre. 1603 Massinook 
Duke of Milan 111. ii, Say I am rid Abroad to toko the air. 
1707 Swirr Gulliver it. vifi. 163 Togfve me air in hot weather 
es I slept. 1743 De Fok Eng. Tradesm. I. x. 83 He g mb 
to take the air for the afternoon. 1813 Mias Austen Pride 
h Pres. U. 171 She resolved soon after breakfast to indulge 
herself in air and exercise, a xflel L. E. Uandon] May day 
too Clear sky, fresh air, sweet buds, end trass. Mod. The 
bones crumbled to dust on exposure to the air. 

6. Air contaminated by gaseous exhalations or 
emanations ; hence, the contaminating exhalation* 
themselves ; miasma. (Cf. It. mal* at ia.) 

c 1030 Aster. R. 104 picks air in hire huso stanch . . and 
siruug bred ine neose. 1386 Maundkv. xxvfi. 876 To voydan 
sway allc wykkode Eyres and corrupciouna. C1490 Lvdo. 
in Isom. Archit. IIL 39 From endengeryng* of all camip- 
cion, From wycked eyre, ft from inflexion, c ifijfl StaikHV 
"England 11. ik 179 Some corrupt and pestylent Ayre. «Soi 
Holland Pliny (1634' I. 7a The aire arising out of ft so 
noisom and pestiferous for birds. 171a Porx Rape Lock il 
83 Suck the mists in grosser air below. xS6x Flos. Niontin- 
oale Nutsing is His goods are spoiled by foul air and gaf 
fumes. * 

+ 7 . Exhalation affecting the sense of smell: 
efl'uvium, odour, redolence ; the * atmosphere., 
sensibly diffused by anything. Obs. 

c«4ie I.voo. Bochas il xiv. (1394) S3 The ayre of meates 
and 01 baudycookee Which all day rest and aede. .1909 Hawes 
Past Pleas, vu. i, Wyth flewres of all goodly ayre. sgre 
Ld. Bkbnkrs Froissart L ccccxxiiL 741 The kync dialofsu 
fro Rusbcque, bycause of the eyre of the dead body** 9807 
Torsau. Fonrfooted Beasts (1673) 133 The Theevish Deg 
. . hunting Conies by the air. 

8. Air in motion ; a breeze, or light wind ; current; 
or draught 

ire Covkrdalu Euek. xxxviL 9 Come (o thou eyre) from 
thefoure wynde* ft blowe vpon those sleyne. sflos S mako, 
Ham. 1. iv. 41 Bring with thee eyres from HeaaenNMr Masts 
from HelL 1833 P. Flxtchsr Purple lei *07 When cooler 
ayers gently gen to blow. 1704 Pore Spring 3 Lot venud 
eire thro’ tremolir 


eyers gently gen to Mow. 1704 Pore Spring 3 Lot venud 
airs thro’ trending osiers play. iM Marrvat MidshEagy 
xxx. 116 Calms and light airs detoured them for a few day* 
1893 Kane Grinnell Exped. xiv. 11856) xo6 To crowd on die 


canvas, and sail with gentle aim for about two miles. 
Froude Conor xvi. so? On a fine summer evening, < 
light sir from the south. Mod. * Sitting right in tbs 
the door/ 


Froude t error xvi. R67 Qn a fine summer evening, with x 
light sir from the south. Mod. * Sitting right in the eir of 


t8. Breath; also fig.\ 'popular air* (Horace,/*/** 
laris aura), the breath of popular applause Obs . 

1900 Marlowe Edm. Il, v. iii. tvo But con my air of lift 
continue long, sits Shaks. Wint. T. v. iii. 77 Still me thinkss 
There h en eyre comes from her. Whet fine ch resell could 
eueryet cut breath.. 1 will Llsse her. 1689 J. Bvencei Pro* 

^ xtS There being not the least air of any promise of 
tcy made. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 193 A man of a weak 
judgment is soonest over-set by popular air. itax Byron 
Mar. Fal. l L 11868) 3x3 A whisper, or a murmur, or an are. 

T 10 . Hence, Inspiration : confidential or secret 
information. Obs. 

tflas Bacon Hen. VII (J.) The airs, which the princes and 
stales abroad received from their ambassadors. 1660 IL 
C'oKK Just. Vissd. 14 A kind of divine ayre informing men or 
their truth. 

XL fig. (partly from 3. partly from 8.) Publiq 
exposure, publicity, public currency. To take air% 
to spread about among people, to ' get wind.' 

s6os Shaks. Tivel. N. 11. tv. >44 Pursue him now ; least 
the deuice take eyre, sflfle Marvell Corr. 33 Wits. 187s 9 
II. 80 The business* has got a litlc too much aire. riba 
R. Lrstrangx Josephus l xL (1733* 571 For fear the Plot 
should take Air and be disappointed. 173# tr. Rollin' s Atta 
Hist. (t§e7) IX. KX. L 9 Nothing that passed in the senate , i 
was known abroad or suffered to take eir. 1843 Puitscorr 
Mexico vi. iv. (1864) 961 Hod be suffered his detection . .of 
the guilty parties to take ahr. 1878 G. Macdonald Asm* 
Quiet He igkb. vfi. 113 He would not make any film that 
might bring the thing out into tfie air. 

II. rCommpn in Orr. e.g. ‘si ss cymbal da gram 
air / 'bracha k chevau par grand hair cf. L ,s/i* 
ritus, animus.] 
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til. Impetuosity, violence force, eager. Oh. 
■tty JL Glouc iiAabii schippce with gnt dr com to* 
wad lends, /ha. 30 7 He turode hys atedc wy|> god eyr. 
fifo A. JtawiA 161 The Yle quakedc anon. And with 
fret Rir Hupte al up. etwgSt.Edm. aioin R.E.P.ltUm) 
96 And his pasarie droulSo beys A wip so fret dr, as he 
Aim wolde altodryue ; Scant Edmund lay & quakedc. 

XII. Meaner, appeerence. 

18. Ontwerd appearance, apparent character, 
manner, look, style. Esp. in phrase# like 4 an air 
of absurdity' ; less commonly of a thing tangible, 
as * the air of a mansion.' 

1996 Shake 1 Men. IV, iv. L 61 The QualUle and Hefre of 
our attempt Brookes no diuision. 1607 — Time* v. i. 95 
Promising, ia the verie Ayre o’ th’ Time ; It opens the eyes 
of expectation, till — Wini. T. tv. iv. 753 Seeat thou not 
the ayre of the Court in these enfolding*? . . Keceiue* not thy 
nose court .odour from me. sdga Wadsworth Pitgr. i. 4 For 
fcare the Heretiques of England should . . say, he changed 
his ayre for profit, not conscience. 1A47 Jen. Taylor Lib. 
Prop*. 1 4. 77 Unless* other mens understandings were of the 
same ayre--th« same constitution and ability, sdga Dbyden 
St. Knrsmont 90 Nothing that had the least Air of Acknow- 
ledgment. sen Steele Tatter No. 5 F7 Writing in an Air 
of common Speech. 1711 Poru Rape Lock Ded., It was 
communicated with the air of a secret. 1739 Hume Ham. 
Nat. (1874) 1 . 11. 1 1. 334/a Whatever has the air of a parados, 
ritsg Miss Austem North ang. Ab. (<8331 II. vi. 133 The air 
0 1 the room was far from uncneerfuL N17 Hal lam Const. 
Mist. (1876) IX. x. 930 The Icon has.. all the air of a fie* 
titious composition. 1845 Ford Mandbk. Spain i. 93 Some 
have at a distance quite the air of a gentleman’s mansion. 
1884 D. Mitchell 7 Stories 90s The postillion gives his hat 
• jaunty air. iM Freeman Norm. Cong. I V. Jtviii. 039 The 
story too has in ftaelf a mythical air. 

14. Of a person : Mien, demeanour, attitude, ges- 
ture, manner, look. arch. 

1099 H. Poster Two Angry Women (1841) 36 His ayre is 
pleasant and doth please me well. i6ss Shako. Wint. T. 
v. L 199 Your Fathers Image is so hit in you (His very ayre) 
that I should call you Brother. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 1 
P 5 He is of a noble Family, has naturally a very good air. 
■71* Pone Rape Lock il 98 Assist their blushes, and inspire 
their airs. 1714 Budgkll Spect. No. 60s f 8 Married Per- 
sons . . catch the Air and way of Talk from one another. 
1799 Burk rrT On N. T. Ded., Unless he Rees upon us the 
Air and Features . . of Christ our elder Brother, ltea Byron 
Heaven $ E. 1. u. But her air. If not her words, tells me she 
loves another. 

fb. Disposition, mood. Oh. rare. 
dg H. Vaughan Sile.x Scint. 111. 233 The short-lived bliss 
Of air and humour. 1708 Morgan Algiers II. v. 320 , 1 am 
well acquainted with the very Airs, the innate Disposition of 
the People. 

to. Attitude or expression ( of any part of the 
body). Obs. 

189* T.Carsw Poems Is 824) X04 No colour, feature, lovely 
ayre, or grace, That ever yet adorn’d a beauteous face. >711 
Addison Sped. No. 98 F 5 Nature has . .given it (the Face] 
Airs and Graces that cannot be describedT 1700 Franklin 
Nob. Whs. 1840 II. eo There was something in the air of his 
foce that manifested the true greatness of his mind. 1760 H. 
Walpole Vert apt Anted. Paint. \ 1786) II. hi Admirable is 
the variety of attitudes and air* of heads. 1708 Sterne Sent. 
Joan. <1778 ) II. 4 It. . give* a better air to your face, 
d. Mien or gesture (expressive of a personal 
quality or emotion). 

17s* Steele Sped. No. 118 F 9 Her confident shall treat 
you with an Air of Distance. 173d Butler Anal. 11. vii. 
r* 5 Determine at once with a decisive air. 1731 Johnson 
R ambl. No. 144 Fa He. . excites curiosity by an air of im- 

E irtance. aSoa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . x. 81 
e turned from the lady . . with an air of disgust. 1806 
Disraeli Vw. drey 111. vii. 118 (He] addressed the Mar- 
chioneas with an air of great interest. 1853 H. Rogers 
Eclipse Faith 195 He tossed off the brandy and water 
with a triumphant air. 

18. Anassumed manner, affected appearance, show. 


off with an air. ftp Mss. Stowe Uncle Tom's C.’iv. ai 
Said Aunt Chloo, drawing herself up with an air. 1898 
J, Martineau Stud. Chr. 917 That he had given himself 
the air of a great Apostle. 1878 Geo. Eliot Dan. Per. 1. 
li. 19 Taking the air of a supercilious mentor. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 78 The Senate thought fit to assume the air 
of those who were conferring a favour and managed to drive 
a hard bargain with the Syracusan king, 
b. esp. in pi. 

I Addison Italy (1733) 37 Which easily discovers the 

Lu .1 * L ... 1 ■ _ , w_.t 1 


Am# 


sysy Savage Love in a VeiL In 
'admir’d for her airs. 01; ~ 


73a Gay 
iTcmplc 


France the coquet is rather 1 

Barley- Mow 1, How many saucy airs we meet From' 1 I 

Bar to Aldgato Street 1734 Fielding Old Man Wks. 1784 
UK. 139, I must always give myself airs to a man I like. 
174a Richardson Pamela III. 66 What had I to do, to take 
upon me Lady-air*, and resent ? 1893 C. Bronte Villette i. 
(1876) 6, I hope you mean to behave prettily to her, and not 
■how your airs. 1883 Kingsley Wat. Babies 6 A stuck-up 
fellow, who gave himself airs. >878 Black Madcap V. v. 
41 You will get cured of all these whims and airs of yours 
some day. 

f 16. spec. Grand air; stylishness, 'style.' Obs. 

1710 Steele Taller No. 93 F * She complained a Lady's 
Chariot . . hung with twice the Air that tier's did. s8tA Mias 
Austen Emma 1. iv. a*. I had no idea he could be so very 
clownish, so totally without air. 

17. fforsemanshippThe artificial or practised mo- 
tions of a managed hone.' Chambers Cpel. 1751 . 

184s Brooke Eng. Eplsc. 1. IL 5 Thoee Homes which are 
designed to a lofty Ayre, and generous manage, must be of 
a Noble race, a tfm Gibson Diet qf Monet U. (ed. 3) 3$ 
He never saw Horses go so well as they, all sorts of Aires, 
as well for the Manage dc Guerre, as in the Leaps. 


XV. In Music [ « musical mode or modulation]. 

* 18. Connected succession of musical sounds ; ex- 
pressive rhythmical sequence of musical tones; 


goog-bke music, melody. 

0999 Shako. Mid*. N. lL 183 Your tongue’s sweet ayre 
More tuneable then Larke to Shephcard# care. 1 §pS— 


Merck. V. v. i. 76 If they hot bea re perchance a trumpet 
sound. Or any ayre of mnaicke touch thair cares. 17149 
N um b er* in Poet. Comp. 39 How is it possible to accom- 
modate the Quantity or the Notes to that of the Syllables, 
Without Moiling the Air and Time of the Tuner 1799 
Mason CJL Mum. il 131 By the addition of too much Air by 
which these Masters deprived Harmony of its absolute su- 
premacy, they robbed Church Music of its ancient solemnity. 
s88s Hullah in Grove's Did. Mas. 1 . 46 In common parlance 
air is rhythmical melody— any kind of melody of which the 
Jed art of the same duration, and the phrases bear some 
recognisable proportion one to another. 

18. cotter. A connected succession of musical 
sounds in expressive rhythmical arrangement; a 
piece of music of this nature to be sung or played 
as a * solo,' with or without a distinct harmonized 
accompaniment ; a melody. 

1804 tr. Acosta's Mist. Indies vl xxviiL 493 With these in- 
struments they made many kinds of Aires and Songs. 1698 
Cowley Misc. L 11660) 99 Whilst Angels sing to tnee their 
ayre* divine. 1878 Butler lludibr. 111. I 919 For discords 
make the sweetest airs, And curses are a kind of pray'rs. 
1684 Load. Cat. mdccccxlvii/4 Beginning with an Overture 
and some Aires for Violins. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mhs. 
| is. aoo The Scotch Airs are perhaps the truest Model of 
artless and pathetic musical Expression, that can be found 
in the whole Compass of Che Art. s8a8 Scott F. M. Perth 
11 . are The very airs which 1 have the trick of whistling. 
187s Black Dan. Hetk xii. 115' That “ Flowers of the Forest^ 
is a beautiful air, but you want it harmonised.’ 1880 Hullah 
in Grove's Diet . Mus. 1. 47 Technically, an air is a composi- 
tion for a single voice or any moiiophonous instrument, ac- 
companied by other voices or by instruments. 

t b. spec. A light or sprightly tune or song. Obs. 
(Perhaps due to popular confusion with airy , or 
with other sense of aria in Ital.) 

( 1997 Mosley Introd. Mhs. 180 These and all other kinds of 
light musick sauing the Madrigal are by a gcnerall name 
called ayres. 1789 Burney Mist. Mus. (ed. %\ I. vL 65 The 
word air, or a* the Italians call it Aria, includes a certain 
piece of music of a peculiar rhythm or cadence. 1880 Hullah 
in Grove’s Diet. Mhs. 1. 47 In the 16th and 17th centuries air 
represented popularly a cheerful strain. 

20 . That part of a harmonized composition for 
voices, instrument, or instruments, which mani- 
festly predominates and gives character to it (sup- 
plying what, if sung or played alone, would be an 
* air ' in sense 19), as distinct from the other parts 
which form an accompaniment In part-music this 
is usually the highest or soprano part 

1810 Pantologia I. s.v., Frequently, the principal vocal part 
is called the air. Mod. The air. which was at first allotted 
to the violins, was afterwards taken up by the clarionet. If 
you will sing the air, I will take the tenor. 

f 21 . A harmonized melody, a part-song. Obs. 

1997 Douland (title) The Finite BookeofSongesor Ayres 
of foure parts with Tableture for the Lute. 

V. In Eastern Church. (See quot.) 

rs8so Br. Andreweb Minor Wks. (1854) 99 A cloth to lay 
over the chalice, wrought with coloured silk, called the aire. 
1890 Neale Eastern Ch. tit. ii. 350 note. The second veil has 
no distinctive name, but the third is called ai»» or vt^sAi |, 

B. Air- in comb. 

I. General relations, in which the hyphen has 
mostly a syntactical value, and also indicates a 
main stress on air-, as ai'r-br earthing, ai'r-spun, 
at' r -proof airbwbblc. 

1. objective : with active pple., as air-breathing, 
air-defiling, etc., or obi. gent five with n. of agent 
or action, as air-breather ; air-condenser. 

1999 Mirr. Mag. 563 (T.) Air-threat’ning tops of cedars tall. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 111. xxxvi, Air-trampling ghosts. 
1899-47 T ODD CyeL A Hat. Phys. 1 1 1 . 9x0/1 The air-breathers 
or pulmonary Mollusca. 1847 Carpenter tool. $ 619 Air- 
conveying tubes, known under the name of trachea. 1899 
Owen Sid. A Teeth 8 Air-breathing vertebrates. s88e 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 500 Powerful air-pumping engines. 

2. instrumental : with passive pple., as air-borne , 
air-bred, air-spun, etc. 


1997 Drayton Mortim . 29 Ayre-bred moystie vapors. 
Solim. 4* Pers. hi. in HazL Dods. V . 3V9 Al * 

Milton Ch. Govt. 11. aaL (1851) 173 Like j 


1999 Solim. 4 Pers. hi. in 

1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11 __ . 

lena in the fable. *70$ Pope Odyss. ix, 330 
people, and thin goat-nursed Jove. 1783 Sis 
sem e • 

Unb. 


ed eagles. 
bornHe- 

„„ Those air-bred 

e, and thin goal-nursed Jove. 1783 Sir J. Moore Ab- 
ix. 33 Each air-form'd spectre. 1819 Shelley Prom. 
(1878) II. 89 How fair these air-bom shapes. 8807 
Hood Hero 4 L. xxxii, An air-blown bubble. 8899 Bailey 
Festus x. '1848) no This air-filled bowl. 1880 Nature No. 
53a. 239 The theory . . that cholera is air-borne. 

3. similative : as air-dear (clear as air), etc., 
and limitative, as Air-tight, air-proof. 

1600 Tourneur Ovids Met., Prol. 40 Ayre-cleare bright- 
nea. Ibid. xxL 143 Sacred lights in ayre-cleare azurie. 1879 
Spon Worksh. Reds. 369 Waterproofbut not air-proof. . the 
great drawback of ordinary mackintoshes. 

4. locafivex with vbl. adj. or ,8b* as air -built , 
air-danee, air fowling, etc. i 

1609 Shaks. Afacb. m.iv. 6a 'JTife (s/he Ayre-drawne-Dag- 


1707 Por 

liream. >784 H. Walpole in Bk. of Days I. 336, I expect 
that they [aeronauts] will soon have an air-fight on the 
clouds. 1843 Mull Nomcoof. III. 537 An air-built castle. 


which dissolves away before the gaae of r easo n . *8fj Kinqs- 
LgY Hyp- xi- ia8 Swallows., began their air-dtoce for the 
day. nBa J. Hawthorne Fort undo Fool l xU. The air- 
drawn picture of all the wondrous scenes that were In her 


6. attrib. (Composed or formed) Of air, as air- 
bubble, -current, -Particle, •Plume, -stream, •wave. 

160a Tourneur Ovid's Met. (1878) 175 My feareleflse ayre- 
plume-pen. 1789 Brownoiog in Phil Trans. LV. no Air- 
bubbles adhering to the insides of the bottles. 1774 Goldrm. 
Mist. Earth I. 34 iJod.) To break these air-currents Into 
smaller ones. 1807 Carlyle Misc. (1817) 1 . is A distorted 
incoherent series of air-landscapes. a8Bn Tyndall Glac. u 
f 6. 45 The minute air-bubbles which Incessantly escape from 
the glacier. s86o Hartwio Polar W. 308 Soon the Polar 
air-streams regain their supremacy. *881 Broadmousk 
At ms. A const. 75 Applying the visible motion of water-waves 
to illustrate the invisible motion of air-waves. 


6. attrib. Of or pertaining to the air, as Aim- 
plant ; air-oMtle, -root, -Htone ; air-sylph. 

s8«7 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 119 The wings of the air-sylph 
forming within the skin of the caterpillar. 

7 . attrib. For the use, reception, passage, of air ; 
as air-bag, furnace, -gland, - passage , - receptacle , 
-space, •syringe, -tube, -valve. Alto Air-balloon, 

-BLADDER, -BOX, -OLLL, -L HAMBKR, -GU N, -HOLE, -PIPE, 
-pomp, -8HAFT, -VK88EL; and nearly all those in 
11. as air-ball, -bath, etc. 

■784 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 V. 370 Greatest 
heat of my small air-furnace. 1787 Darwin in Phil, Tran*. 
LXXVTI 1 . 50 A small cell, which is kept free from air by an 
air-syringe adapted 10 it. 1838 Todd Cyct. Auat. 4 Phys. 
1 . 99 The air-bags, for they scarcely deserve the name of 
lungs. Ibid. 1 . 345/1 The air-massages in birds. Ibid. 1 . 
344/a Continuous air-recepiaclcs . . subservient to the func- 
tion of lespiration. 1847 I.'ampp ni kr Zoo*. 1 619 The air-tubes 
of insects. 1899 Todd Cyct. Anal. 4 Phys. V. 281/2 The 
so-called air-gland. 18(9 Eng. Mecn. aa Oct. 138,3 The 
pressure of steam . . at once doses the air-valve. 

II. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order). 

Air-ball, a ball inflated with air, a toy so called ; 
air-bath, an arrangement for drying chemical sub- 
stances ; air-bed, one with a 111 ati less inflated with 
air ; air - bloom ery (see quot.) ; air-bone, a hollow 
bone lor the reception ol air, as in birds ; air-brake, 
one worked by the pressure of condensed air ; air- 
brick, one perforated for ventilation ; air-oanol 
(Hot. ; see quot. 1 ; air-aaeing, the sheet-iron casing 
enclosing the base of a steamer chimney, to pre- 
vent conduction of heat to the deck ; air-oaavle, 
a castle-in-the-air, a visionary or baseless pro- 
ject; alr-oavity, one of the intercellular spaces 
in water-plants ; ait-oock, a stop-cock for letting 
air out or in ; air -condenser, an instrument for 
condensing air in a vessel ; air-cure, a cure by the 
use of air, cf. water-cure ; air-cushion, one in- 
flated with air instead of being stufled ; air-drain, 
a covered channel round the external walls of a 


building to prevent damp, a 1 dry area' ; air-duct, 
a passage for air, esp. to the air-bladder of fishes ; 
air-engine, one actuated by the elastic force of 
heated air ; air-eaoape, a valve for allowing the 
escape ot air from water-pipes ; air-fountain, one 
of which the jtt is raised by condensed air ; air- 
grating, a grating or perforated plate for the en- 
trance of air under floors, etc. ; air-hammer, a 
large hammer moved by compressed air ; air-head, 
-in* (see quot.) ; air-holder, nn air-tight vessel or 
rtcciver; air-jacket, one with air-tight lining, 
which, when inflated, suppoits the wearer in water; 
air-line, a direct line through the air, a bee-line ; 
air-loop (see quot.) ; air-monger, one who occu- 
pies himself with visionary projects; air-pillow 
vsee oir-ouafcicni ; fair-pistol, one in which the 
propelling power is the explosive force of inflam- 
mable gases ; air-poise, an instrument for weigh- 
ing air ; air-port, a port-hole in a ship for ven- 
tilation; fair-quake, cf. earthquake', air-road ( «- 
air-way) ; air-root, the root ol an epiphyte, which 
hangs free in the air; air-sao « Aiu-lell; air- 
scuttle (- air-port); air-ship, one propelled by 
an air-engine ; alr-aiokness, cf. seasickness ; fair- 
spring, elasticity of tue air ; air-stone, aerolite ; 
air-stove, one which heats a stream of air passing 
between its surface and an outer casing ; air-ther- 
mometer, one which measures temperature by the 
expansion of a column of air; air-threads, the 
slender threads of the gossamer spider seen float- 
ing in the air ; air-trap, a contrivance for prevent- 
ing the escape of foul air from sewers, etc. ; air- 
way, a passage along which the current of air 
travels in a mine, fitted with doors which open 
only in the direction of the current ; alr-whiatle, 
of. steam-whistle. 

s86o Eng. Meek. 84 Sep. 99/1 The India-rubber coloured 
* air* balls, which are sold at fairs. s88t Miss Braddom Asph. 
1 . 17 Children . . flying gaudy-coloured "air-balls. s8gn W. 
Gregory Egypt 4 Tunis II. 204 We were lent two "air-beds 
by friends, i860 W. Fordyck Hut. Coal 110 The first smelt- 
ing furnace . . was undoubtedly the "Air-Bloontery, a low 
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conical structure, with small openings at the bottom for the 


sip Henri 
r channels, ii 


Henhuey Stem. Bet, 1 734 • Air-canpls 


* airlocks *876 L. Tollsmachk in Fortn. Rev. Mar., 
Whether the fruit lies both with the • air-cure and with the 


1873 Dawson Earth $ Man v. too In the bony pike . . there 
is an extremely large air-bladder. . communicating with the 
mouth by an "air-ducL *•73 B. Stxwabt Conserv. Farce 
»v. 105 Ine steam-engine, the * air-engine, and all varieties 
of heat engines. kIw Mumchison Silnr. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 490 
Ventilation i<t effected by means of * air-heads driven through 
the fault. x88x R. Raymond in Trout. Amtr. Jtut. Mining 
I X. 99 * Air-head, or Air-heading, .V. Stttf. A smaller passage, 
driven parallel with the gate-road, and near Its roof, to carry 
the ventilating current. It is connected with the gate-road 
at intervals by openings called spouts. 1806 Davy in Phil. 
Trout. XCVn. xa, I filled it with hydrogene gas from a 
convenient * airholder. 185a Grots Greece IX. 11. Ixx. 160 
If we measure on Kiepert's map the rectilineal distance, the 
* air-line is 170 English miles. 1797 Smkaton in PhiL Trans. 
I- aoa On the north and south side, are two narrow windows 
or *air-loops. 1617 Feltham Retolvtt 1. xv. Wks. 1677. as 
Thou * Atrmonger, that with a madding thought, thus 
chaseth fleeting shadows. 1779 Ingkniiuusz in Phil. Trans. 
LX IX. 398 l*he compound or the two airs in the *air pistol 
takes fire. ? 1667 Sprat Hitt. Rey.Soc. II 1. 363d’.) Small mu- 
tations of the air. . insensible bv the more common * airpoises. 
17416 Berkeley in Frumd% Life viii. (1871) 318 We are not to 
think the late shocks merely an * air-quake ias they call it). 
17J0 Phil. Trans. XLV1. 700 A certain ingenious gentleman 
would not allow the last shock of an Earthquake in London 
to he an Earthquake . . but rather calls it an * Airquakc, 
because it was lateral. 1866 Mem. Star 18 Dec. 6/3 We 
went down the *air road, thinking that we might be able to 
get to the shaft that way. 1869 H. Bates Riv. A masons ii. 
(1864) 99 The * air-roots of epiphytous plants, which sit on 


the boughs of the trees above. 


loon Cycl. A Hat. 4 


A aim . Life 4 The air-tubes of the lungs do not end in 
sacs. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. iv. ted. 4} 50 The Commodore or- 
dered six * air-scuttles to be cut in each ship. 1835 W. Boyd 
New York Pred L, It ploughed gently the sea. . the •air- 
ship of Eric. 1784 H . Walvolk in Bk. Days t 1863) I. 325 

If there is no * air-sickness . . 1 would prefer a balloon to the 
packet boat. «66o Hoyle Exp. Phyt.-Mech. L 37 An account 
plausible enough of the * Air-spring. 1608 Let. in Wright's 
A)ict. t They talk of divers prodigies . . but specially r air- 
stoncs. 1B79 W ashen Astron. vi. 133 These are called aero- 
lites or * air-stones. 1806 Davy in PhiL Tram. XCVII. 47 
A small * air-thermometer capable of being immersed in the 

f old cones. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. ted. 6) II. xvL 45X 
ncompetent to. .affect the most delicate •air-thermometer. 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., * Air-threads are not only found 
in autumn, but even in the depth of winter. x88o Colliery 
Guard. 5 Nov., [It] drives the gas, in a diluted state, into 
the "airways, and so carries it away to the upcast 1870 
W. Boyd Morse Al/h. t Telegraphy by steam-whittle, * air- 
whistle, musical instrument, or light. 

Air (e*i), v. [f. the sb. ; cf. to water, fire, dust.] 
1 . tram. To expose to the open or fresh air, so 
as to remove foul or damp air ; to ventilate. 

1530 Palhgb. 4 i 9/2 1 I ayre or wether, as men do thynges 
whan they lay them in the open ayre, or as any lynen thyng 
is after it is newc wasshed or it be worne. .Avre these clothes 
for feare of moihes. 1697 Dxydkn Virg. Georg, ; l 359 Let 
him. .wicker Baskets weave, or aire the Com. s8x6 Scott 
Old Mort. 3x7 To brush and air them [doublet and cloak] 
from time to time. 1861 Flor. Nightingale Nursing ii 13 
Always air your room from the outside air, if possible. 

2 . Hence, from the idea of expelling damp : To 
expose to heat, to dry or warm at the fire. 


16x0 Ordiu. R. Househ. 338 To make fires to ayer the 
chamber. 1679 Crownk Ambit. Statesm. 11. 19 To carry 
charcoal in to air his shirt. 1689 Lady R. Russell Lett. 96 
11. 30, I shall come and air your beds for a night. 170a 
De Fox Plague 87 While the bed was airing. 1739 Symmkr 
in Phil. Tram. LI. 350 After being a little air'd at the fire. 
1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patrou. 1x833) II. xxxL 3x1 Nothing 
airs a house so well as a warm friend. 

1 3 . To leave pasture unstocked. Obs. 

164s Bert Farming iiBs 6 ) 8a Those closes . . have beene 
ayred [' and kept fresh,' p. 83] from St Andrewe-day till the 
tune that the ewes come in. 

4 . To expose oneself to the fresh air; to take 
the air. a. refl. 

*6xx Shaks. Cymb. l IL no Were you but riding forth to 
ayre youreelfe. 1711 Addison Sheet No. 159 p a As I was 
here airing myselfon the tops of Uie mountains, slq Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. xL <1865) 30a To go and air myself in my native 
fields. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 468 And fob had haled 
him out into the world And air'd him there, 
b. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) arch. 

1691 Massimo Ea New Woy,etc. l ii, 111 take the air alone. 
You air, and air : But will you never taste but spoon-meat 
moreT 1739 Pope Eth. Ep. 111. 388 The well-bred cuckolds 
in S. Tamers air. 1816 Mias Mitposd Village Ser. il <x86j) 
3*7 She went airing every day. 1830 T. Hamilton Cyr. 
Thornton (1845) xax Lady Amershamnas gone out airing . . 
in her pony phaeton. 

6 . fig. a A irons. To wear openly, expose to 


public view. In modem times the meaning has 
been influenced by airs, * affected gestures,* so as to 
mean, To show off, to parade ostentatiously. 

*6si Shaks. Cymb. 11. iv. 98 . 1 begge but kaue to ayre this 
jewel, sdfti CoRNWALLYia Ess. xxili, 1 have been afraid to 
wears f as h i on s untill they hare beene ayred by a generall 


use. 1847 Tennyson Prime. 1. iao Airing a snowy hand and 
signet ring. sSyffBosw. Smith Carthage 364 To & their im- 
portance and their imbecility. 1879 R. Elliot tVr it.ou Fore- 
heads I. 13 A chance of airing some of his pet theories, 
b. red. and intr. To expose oneself publicly, to 
show oneself ofT. 

1670 Each ard C out emit Clergy 17 To have his name only 
stand airing upon the college tables. *809 Lams Elia Ser. 
IL axil (1865) 386 A poor human fancy may hare leave to 
sport and air itself. 1879 Green Short Hist . x. | a. 74a The 
young sovereign who aired himself in the character, .of a 
Patriot King. 

t fl. intr. with away) To pass into air, evaporate. 
1607 Frltham Resolves 11. Iv. (1677) §70 It airs away to 
nothing by only standing still. 

1 7 . To set to music. Obs. (See Airablb.) 

1693 J. Cose Prtf. to H. Lowes? Ayres 6 Dial. <D.) For 
not a drop that flows from Helicon But ayred by thee grows 
straight into a song. 

Air (e*j, Ec. er\ adv. Sc. Forms : 1 ser, a-3 ar, 
aar, 4- air(e. [The later Sc. form of ME. northern 
ar(e, OE. kr aaj., adv., prep., and conj., 1 former, 
formerly, before* ; see mod. Eng. Ebb, which is 
only a prep, (and conj.), while Sc. air is only an 
adv. (cL Eab-ly).] 
t L Before, formerly, previously. 
a Saa O.E. Chrou. an. 707 And eft wks napa swa he ear 
wks. 1105 La YAM. 28687 pa oftere cnihtes pa at ban fchte ar 
weoran. c 1300 K. Alts. 5033 Hy ben broun of hare, as by 
weran aar. 1*79 Barbour Bruce xvm. an Eduard the 
bruce, as I said air, Wes descumfit. ins Stewart Crete. 
Scot l . I. 536 The none . . of Fyndocus asThaif said jow air. 
2 . Early, soon ; opposed to /ate. 
r *aooOsMiN6a4a Beonar&liteo)unnkerrweorrc. <**419 
Wyhtoun Cron. vm. xxxiii. 145 Come 1 are, come 1 late. 
— r\ ... n-i 11 . 7 r. n..L. • : 


1703 Ramsay Gent. Shebh. 1. i. She jeers me air and late. 
xftsS Scorr Rob Roy xxvii, (Baillie Nicol jarvie foe.] 'Air 
day or late day, the fox's hide finds aye the flaying knife.’ 

Air, dial, form of Are: see Be. 

Air, north, and Sc. form of ( 



L A bladder or sac filled with air in an animal 
or plant, as those in the fronds of sea-weeds and 
other floating plants ; also, an 'air-hole' or vesicle 
in glass or cast-metal. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.) The pulmonary artery and 
vein pass along the surfaces of these airblaadere. 1769 
Strange in PhiL Tram. LIX. 55 Globular appearances, 
like air-bladders. *989 Lioiitkoot Ft. Scot. II. 404 Bladder 
Fucus . . In the disc or surface are immersed hollow spheri- 
cal or oval air-bladders, i860 Fug. blech. 15 Oct. 106/3 if too 
hot, it ia liable to have air-bladders. 

2 . The swimming-bladder of fishes. 

Cudworth 1 J.) The ft irbl adder in fishes seems neces- 
sary fix swimming. 177a Watson Isinglass in Phil. Trans. 
LXII1. 7 The sounds, or air-bladders of fresh-water fish, 
ilag Owen Vertebr. 1. xi. (L.i The air-bladder is lined by a 
delicate mucous membrane. 

Ata-box. [Air- 7.] 

L The Air-chamber of a fire-engine or life-bout 

1838 Por. Pym Wks. >864 IV. 20 Fitted . . with air-boxes 
In tne manner of some life-boats. 1857 Tomes Amer. in 
Japan xlv. 316 These engines . . are deficient in the im- 
portant part of the machine called the air-box. 

2 . Mining : ' A square wooden tube used to convey 
air into the face of a single drift, or shaft, in sink- 
ing.' Nor thumb. 4k Durh. Coal-trade Terms, 1851. 
Ai*r-o«lL [Are- 7.] 

L Any cell or small cavity filled with air; esf. In 
pi. a. Small cells in the lungs of animals, form- 
ing the extremities of the ultimate ramifications 
01 the bronchial tubes, b. Intercellular spaces or 
lacunm in the stems, etc. of plants ; air-cavities. 


air-cell, or prolongation of the lung, . . lines the cavity of 
the bone, i860 Tyndall Gtae . l 1 7. 56 Compact Ice, filled 
with innumerable air-cel la. 


AZB-KOUL 

. Owen Vertebr. l IL (L.) These air-chamber* 1 between the 
outer table and the immediate covering of the brain. 

A In a pump or other hydraulic machine, a re- 
ceptacle containing air, the elasticity of which, 
when condensed, maintains a constant {Measure 
upon the water ; an air-vessel. 

1873 Atkinson tr. Gemots Physics | eo6 The fire engine is 
a force pump in which a steady Jot is obtained by the aid of 
an air-chamber. 

Ai*r-oliftmb*r«d, a. [f.prec. +-ux] Furnish- 
ed with air-chambers. 

t%6 Kane A ret. Eapior. I. v. 49 It [boat] was air-cham- 
bered and buoyant. 

f Air#, sb. 1 Obs. 1 also 6 aare. [a. OFr. aire 
L. dra altar.] An altar. 

igBx Studley Ssneca’s Trag. 57 b, Nor yet douootty play- 
ing, at the Auras with godly guise To Pallas, president to 
earth, to offer sacrifice. s6ga C. Staplyton Herodian xx. 
166 Distracted like men ran upon these Aires, Max inde n t 
Honor'd Statues were defaced. 
tAfcw, sb.* Obs. Forms: 4 air, fi ajra, 7 ayre, 
4-7 aire. [a. OFr. aire t see Ajcbiej The earlier 
equivalent of Akbie. 

113x5 Sir Tristr. 1, xxix, Aiain an hauke of nobl afar. (Cf. 
OFr. faucon de gentil mire.) a 1440 Sir Degrev. 46 Ffclle 
flaukons and ffayre Haukes of nobulle eyre. *616 Surtlet 
& Markh. Count rey Farms 79 Some [storks] do euerie 
years repayra to their wonted ayres, and doe ayre and neast 
themselves willingly also in the tops of high Towera. ml 
Phillips, A ire or Airy (among Falconers) a nest of Hawks, 
or other Birds of Pray ; especially the Nest, which Falcons 
make choice of to hatch their Young in. 
t Airs, v. Obs. Forms : 5 oyer, 7 eyre, ayre. 
[f. prec. sb. Cf. to nest.] tram, and intr. To build 
an aerie, to breed as a falcon. 

147a J. P Aston in Lett. 708 III. 68 To cast hyr in to Rome 
wood, wher as I wyll have hyr to eyer. i6s6 [See prec.] 
163a Ashmole Theatr. Cham. Brit, xxxvi. rao, I was eyred 
and bred in swetc Paradyce. 

Aired ie«ud), ffle. and a. [f. Are + -ED.] 

1 . Exposed to the open air, ventilated; heated 
so os to remove damp incurred by being in a 
damp air. 

a 1540 T. Cromwell Care ofPr. Edward in A then. 3 Dec. 
(18491 Purely brushed, made clean, aired at the fire, and 
perfumed thoroughly. 16x6 Survlet Conn trey Farms 439 


perfumed thoroughly. *6x6 Survlet Conn trey Farms 439 
The more that oyle is ayred and stirred, so much the more 
clear it is. 170a De For Plague 189 They caused the bales 


of goods to be opened and aired. 1796 Nugent Grand Tour 
IvT aa Take particular care to see the sheets aired. rSoe 
Mail Edgeworth Mot. T. (1816) I. xvii. 141 To keep the 
room aired and swept. Mod. ' Well-aired teds.' 

a M 

*6si Shako. Wini. T. iv. ii. 6 Though I haue (for the most 
part) bin ayred abroad, 1 desire to lay my bones there. 

8 . -aired, in comb. : having an air (breath, man- 
ner, mien, tune) of a defined kind, as in well-aired. 

1303 in National MSS. L lxvi. The said quyne ye lyke 
for to be of a sewit savour, and well eyred. X674N. Fairfax 
Bulk A Seto. 17 A right handsome address of words and 
well air’d periods. *879 Daily News 16 Apr. i/x A string 
of shaggy, supcrdlious-aired camels. *88i Academy 3 Mar. 
167/3 A severe aunt and a grand-aired cousin, sflle hath. 
4 Mart 8 Jan. 91/3 Splendid eight-aired musical box. 

tAiT 800 l. -ions, *. Obs. [var. of Ajcrbouh, 
modified in spelling after o/V.J - Aebsqu*: aeriform. 

X097 Gekarde Herbal 11. lxxxiu. (1693) 305 Thjn, airiout, 
hot, and purging. *68g J. Svenckr Prodigies 34 The va- 
pour is more subtil and airaoua. 

A&ZWT (e*Tw). [f. Air v. + -brV] One who or 
that which aire ; spec, a frame on which clothes 
are aired. 

*779 Ash, Airsr. One that exposes to the air. Mod. He it 
an airer of most absurd opinions. 

Airgonaut, airgonation, jocular forms of 
aerottaul and * aeronautation,' f. Ant, Go, in allu- 
sion to argonaut , 


AlTHohM-mbar. [Are- 7 J 
L Any diamber or cavity filled with air in an 
animal or plant, esp. those in a ' chambered-shell.' 

*847 Anstko Am, world UL 43 In the Nautilus . .we find 
a targe, powerful, end complicated shell, composed of a 
number or separate comportments or air-chambers. 1899 


1784 H. Walvole Corr. (1837) III. 354 You know how 
little 1 have attended to these airgonauis. Ibid. A sort of 
meditation on future ahvonation, supposing that at will not 
only be perfected but will depose navigation. 

Ato-gna. [AlM-7.1 (Secquot.) 

1731 Chambers CycL Stiff., Air-gun. See the article tVind- 
<WNosuch article]. 1787 Darwin in PhiL irons. LXXVI1L 
44 The blast from an cur-gun was repeatedly thrown on the 
bulb of a thermometer, siie Scott in Lockhart's Li/siAyk 
III. 356 To shoot one of them with an air-gun. step U.K.S. 
Nat. Philos. 1. vi. • 5a The air-gun is an instrument for pro- 
jecting balls, or other missiles, by the elastic force of con- 
denied air. 

AiY-hole. [Air- 7.] 

X. A hole or passage to admit air ; spec. A hole 
that forms in the ice in rapid riven over the main 
current, for which it is a breathing-place. 

1766 Smollett Trap. I. xvi. 964 He mid that there were 
eir-holcs at certain distances (and indeed I saw one of 
these). 1876 W. Bovo In Bartlett's Diet. Amer n The ice 
00 the St. Lawrence at Montree] never becomes stationary 
far the winter until one or more air-bolee hove formed In k 
in that neighbourhood. *883 C. Holder In Hatpede Mag. 
Jan. 190/s The air-bolee open and shut at the will of the 
insert 

2 . 'The cavities in a metal casting— 'produced 
by the escape of air through the liquid metal.* 
Ure Diet. Arts. 

*8*1 Southey Nehot 1 vH. 049 [The guns] were probably 
origbially faulty, for the fragments were Ail! of little air- 

AirilbrouB, variant of AxRinaous. 


A1BT. 


AXBX*XSD. 

' (ev rifold), A6/. a. [f. Aib -(T)rr + -ID. 

Cf. frenchified, etc.j Made into air; iashioned in 
an ai nr maimer ; gi ven to assuming airs, flight* 
ingto.S 

iXftf Mum Yongr Trial I. 61 She. .began one of her niojit 
renowned iturtrumcniol pieces. . 'Not that jingling drifted 
thing I* cried Leonard. tftfts Graphic 4 Feb. 98 There hi a 
column written in thin drifted optimm style in Wednesday's 
Timet. 

Airily (ft*rfll), adv. [f. Aibt a. + -ly 2 .] In an 
airy manner ; see Aibt. 

1 . In a manner exposed to the air ; thinly, lightly, 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffk Italian vii. ullai) 566 if he had 

been as airily dressed os yourself, iki Hawthorns Snow 
image ( 1879)93 Airily as she was dad. iB§6 Rank A ret 
Expior. U. xi. nj They were airily dad . . and they soon 
crowded back into their ont-bilL 

2 . Lightly, delicately, etherially. 

■Mg Daily Newt 15 Dec., Their details are more pic- 
turesque.. more quaintly, strangely, and airily wrought. 

8. After the manner of the upper air ; loftily. 
lftepTsHMYsoN Lever's T. 53 There Ikj some hearts so airily 
built, that they . . ride highly Above the perilous sea* uf 
( luuige and Chance. 

A with light hearts, gaily. 

■ftSS Tennyson Poems 10a Singing airily, Standing about 
the diarm&d root 

6. With ostentatious air ; jauntily, 
trif Chaus Lev Wks. rii A young Baronet . . who at first 
behaved airily. sSeftMissM ulocm John Haiifax\*A. 171401 
She roee to her feet, smiling airily. 1899 Dickens Two 
C ities let 4 It ts all the same, said the spy, airily, but dis- 
comfited too; ‘good day !' 

AilinftM (©•■rines). [f. Aiby a. + -nibs.] The 
quality of being airy (in various senses). 

1. Unsubstantialitv like that of the air. 

1674 N. Fairfax Balk k Stir. 40 The same U altogether 
nothing but the airiness of thinking. 

2 . Openness to the air ; bTcczincss. 

174a Bailxv, Airiness , lying open to the Air. 

8. Lightness or sprightliness of motion. 

*731 Bailry, Air/ness, briskness, liveliness. 1779 Johnson 
L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 164 His numkers. . commonly wuut airi- 
uuss, lightness, and facility. 1806 II. Olf.riix.k (Vest Indies 
78 The bird has the advantage . . in airiness and motion. 
184ft !*■ Wataitr Mid. Ages I. vii. 349 The elves and fairies 
in all their frolicsome airiness. 

A Sprightliness of fiersonal manner. 

17*1 Addirom Sheet. No. 4$ r 5 Gaiety and Airinem of 
Tamper. 1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11 . 16 Airiness aud 
good spirits are always delightful. 

6. Graceful delicacy or lightness of style. 

1794 Mathias Pnrtnits of Lit. 11798- jj* More fancy and 
airiness of design. 184a Mss. Browning Grk. Chr, Poets 
(1863) 161 His peculiar grace and airiness of diction. 

Xiriug icie rii)), vbi. sh. [f. Aib v. 4- -ing 1.] 

X. The action or process of exposing to fresh or 
dry air, or (anything slightly damp) to heat. 

1610 B. Jonson A Ick. 1. i. (x6i6) 610 Hee’U send Word, for 
syringe' the house. 18s t Cotcr., Ventilation, a winnowing, 
or airing in the wind, sftsft Bacon Sytvn f 343 To discharge 
some of the superfluous moisture . . they require Airing. 
iftBg in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 330 IV. 89 Fire .. at Montague 
House . .occasioned by the Steward's airing some hangings. 
2 . A walk, ride, or drive to take the air. (Now 
rarely of a walk.) 

1609 Mamingkb Picture v. I, How do you like Vour air- 
ing ? 170a Addison Italy (1733) aa To give their Ladies an 
Airing in the Summer-season. 179s Boswki.l Johnson 11831) 
V. 88 He frequently attended him in airings, c 1819 Miss 
Acute* Norihang. Ah. • 1833) 1 . ix. 50, 1 hope you have had 
n pleasant airing. 1836 Marhyat Jacket lxxvi. 143/1 You 
would have no objection to take an airing in the carriage. 

8. Exercising of horses in the open air. 

1831 Markiiam H ay to Wealth 1. 1. i. (1668) 6 Let him Ithe 
home] have much moderate exercise, as Morning and Even- 
ing ayrings. 1793 Chambers Cyel. Sapp. s. v. p It is from 
long airings that we are to expect to bring a horse to a per- 
fect wind. 

tiiTifth, a. Ohs. [f. Ai k sh. + -IHH. Cf. Span is A.] 
1 . Of or belonging to the air ; aerial, aercous. 

Ciiauckr 7 i. Fame 064 And behclde the ayerissh 
bestos (*>.#*. avryvih, ayrirehe, eyryuthe]. sggs Turner 
Herbal 11. 165 Viscum is mads of an aerishe, wateruhe bote 


2 . Cool, fresh. 

1841 Bust Farming 1836) 18 Betwixt Sand o of the docke ; 
and not afore, because the mominges are ainsh. 

AirlMB (e»\il*s), a. f Air sh. 4 -i.ium.] strictly , 
Void of air ; Hence b. Not open to the air, stuffy ; 

0. Breeze less, still. 

180s Sharp Jnl Cat. 1. HL 94 Nor Stonle lower, nor 
Walla of beaten brave, Nor ayrelesHe Dungeon. 1847 
Lrwrs Hist. Philos. (1867) L 939 In airless space her move- 
ments would hi more rapid. 1847 ). Wilson Chr. North 

1 . 044 Asleep in the airiess sunshine. 18ft Dickens Gt. 
Expect. L xl 178 It had an airiess smell that was oppress- 
ive. >878 Bucklrv Hist Nat. Sc. Kxi. 176 It has to come 
across a great airiess space before it reaches the atmosphere. 
SftfpW. Collins Rognds Life vii. 05 The night was so quiet 
and airless, sftftt Daily News f Dec. 3/3 The inside of the 
coach is a mere airless box; 

Airlle, obs. and dial, form of Early. 

AirliXft (evjlaik), a. [f. Air sh. 4 -mek.] Re- 
sembling air. 

1967 MsruT Greene Forest 93 The Turchee or Turcok Is 
in colour aareliko, or like to the Heauons. iftu Shelley 
Epipeyek. >95 -On the air-like wavea Of wonder-level . dream. 

t Jirling. Ohs. [? f. Air sh. + -ling diminu- 
tive.] A young, thoughtless person. 


200 

; jlftrt B. Jonson Catiline l i. (1699) 940 Some more there 
ML slight aiding*, win be woo With dogs and horses, mg 
MH, AirUng tan incorrect: 'pelting) an eariibg, a young 

T Ai rly, a. Ohi. [f. Air j£. + -lyL Cf. earth-fy, 
Mttvendy . J Of air ; of the nature of air ; aerial. 

M* Trkvira Barth. DeP, R. ti. xix. 11405) 46 Fendes ben 
dmyd ayriy beestes * for they lyue in kynde of bodies that 
Msn Ayriy. 1477 Norton CM Alek. In Asiun. (1659)7.78 Ayre 
* . which Imre up Eith withhi* Aieriy might ssfta Batman 
BArth. DeP. R. iv. 1 . 94 It tumeth what is earthly into watrye, 
and watrye into alrely, and airely into fine, 
liomaq^lilp (e«*jm*n/ip). [f. Air, in imita- 
tion of seamanship t horsemanship . J Skill in manag- 
ing a balloon; aeronautism. 

rims Oaify Tel. ai July, To a degree which would have 
paralysed h]» predecessors In airmanship. 1889 Ihid. 8 July, 
With what him l*een called 'magnificent airmanship,' he 
chooses his destined harbour of refuge under the lee or some 
shady wood. 

1 AiYOUB, a. Ohs. rare *" 1 . [f. A<R sh. + -ncs, 
after Fr. atreux .] Of the nature of air, airy. 

1883 Trvon Way to Health 651 It easily penetrates . . the 
well-tampered Air, and so into the airoiu Spirits of the 
Hearers. 

AiT-pipe. [Aib- 7.] A pipe for the passage of 
air ; as a. One of the bronchial tubes in the lunge ; 
b. A ventilating pipe or tube. 

r 187$ Ray (J00.1 The lungs are made up of such alrpipes 
and vesicles. 1748 Boncawen in K. Mead's Wks. '1768)4*10 
The airpipes fixed in the men of war liave been of great ser- 
vice In this particular. 

AiT-pla nt. [Air- 6.1 A plant which grows 
on a tree or other elevated object, and derives its 
nourishment from atmospheric moisture, as is the 
ca-c with many tropical orchitis. 

184a Gray Struct. Rot. iii. f i <1880) 35 Epiphytes or Air- 
Hams have roots which are . , unconnected w th the ground. 
1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 64 like the air-plants ofBniril, 
their gorgeous blossoms and exquisite fragrance seem to 
spring from nothing. 

AiT-pump. [Air- 7.] A machine for exhaust- 
ing the air out of a vessel by means of the strokes 
of a piston. (Formerly called Pneumatic Engine 
and Wind rump.) 

1860 Boyle New ExPer. i. (1689)4, I put Mr. G. and R. 
Hook to contrive some Air-pump that might not l.ke the 
other need to be kept under water. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
11. lai That excellent Tractate of Experiments of Esq. 
Boyle’s, with his Pneumatical Engin or Ayr-pump. 169a 
Hkntlky Boyle Ltd. viii. 984 Exhausted Receivers of Air- 
pumps, less Ai'Disom Sped. No. ai r 7 For want of other 
Patients (they] amuse themselves with the stifling of Cats in 
an Air-Pump. 1708 Young Lore of Fame v. (1757) ia6 Like 
cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive On Joys too thin to 
keep the soul alive. iBia Sis H. Davy Chem. Philos. 96 
Otto de Guericke of Magdeburfh invented the air-pump. 
Ai'rn ftha ft. [Aib- ;.] A straight passage (usu- 
ally vertical) for the admission ol air into a mine 
or tunnel. 

169a Kay Creation 1. 69 By the sinking of an Air-shaft, the 
Air hath liberty to circulate. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Snpp. 
s. v., The damps. . moke it necessary to let down air-shafts. 
1780 Mrs. Piomi Prance k it. I. 196 One of the natives. . 
made a sort of mine, or airshaft. 

t Ai'rBOmt, a. Ohs. [f. Air sh. + -BOMB.] Airy, 
aereous. 

160a Warner Alb. Fug. xi. Ixvi. (1619) «8j On airesome 
Mountaine* helde hee then hU Court. 1894 N. Fairfax 
Bulk k Setri. 86 So as the mu r face might not be some airsotn 
body, but all such thick or fast body. 

Airt (c j ‘Jt, Sc. *rt), sh. Sc. Forms : 5-6 art, arth, 
6 - airth, airt. [npp. a. Gael, asrd, hrd, Irish ard, 
a height, top, point, also quarter of the compass. 
(Found only in Scottish writen from 15th c. to 
iblh c , but aUo used in some north. Eng. dialects, 
and recently by some Eng. writers.] A quarter of 
the heaven or point of the compass ; a direction. 

1470 Hardino Chron. Ixxvitt, And yf any met another at 
any arte [v. v. arete] . . he shuld hix felowe tell His auentures. 
£-1470 Henry Wallace u 308 Our kyne are slayne..And 
othir worthi mony in that art. s ijis Wisd. Solomon (R. 


K. 11) The sonne . . cerdis the 


about all artis anis 


euery day \Eccles. ^ si. im Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
I. 998 In suidrie oirtnis boitu be south and north. IHI 
Lynobsay Monarehe 5600 Angetlis sail iwMse in the four 
airtis. 1837 Rutiiekkoku Lett. No. 94 11869) 1 . 944 Oh, if 
1 c 1 turn my sails to Christ’s right airth ! 1730 T. Boston 
Mem. App. 30 They can hsve little hope from that airth. 
1788 Burn* Whs. IV. 993 Of a' the airt* the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the wchl 1839 Dx Quincry Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. 1869 II. 36 Suppose . .a pole, 15 feet high., with two 
is-span to denote the airts (or points of the tompossl 
) Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Airt or Airth, quarter or 


'The wind blows from a cold easterly airt.' 

Kingsley Hereto, xxxiv. (1877) 495 He sent oat spies to the 
four airts of heaven. 1878 Morris Sigurd m. 170 The aids 
whence the wind shall mow. 

Airt (tat. Sc. Hi), v. Se. [f. the sb.] To shew 
the direction or point out the way to any place ; 
to direct, gtride. 

1787 Busks Wks* 74 Her kind stare Xae aided dll her A 
good chiel wi* a pickle siller, tin Tannahiu. Poenu 
11846) in Ah ! gentle lady, aid my way Across this long- 
some lonely moor. 1818 $COTt Hrt. Midi, xix (1899) 159 
To keep sight of my ain duty, or to airt you to yours. 

AiMight (e*itait\ a. [Aib- 3 ] So tight bi 
to be impermeable to air. 

(Not in Todd 1B18.I 1780 J. Ferguson Led. vi. w. 184 
Push the open end of the glass tube through the collar 01 


Nat Magic. xiiL 345 Shut up In an air-u_ 

itef Emerson Poems 86 You captives of Vour ^ir-tighH; 
Wrer out in-doors your sickly days. 

AMigbllj (ft-eitaiitli), adv. tf- p*ec-+-tYi.] 
In mn air-tight manner. 

tftsu Howard hi Phil. 7 yam. XC. sj8 By emu of a 
leather collar, the neck can be air-tightly closed. 

AXt-tbmbI. [Aib- 7.1 

1 . Nat. Hist. Any vesiel firhoae function Is to 
contain air ; especially, die tracheae or respiratory 
tubes of insects, and the spiral vessels inpbnts. 

1878 Grew A not. Plants il UL (i6$a* 70 The Lisnous 
Part is also Compounded of Two kinds of Bodies sciZ sue- 
ciferous or I.ignous and Aer- Vessels «8ge Ray Creation u 
(1704) fi Insects . . having more Air-vessels for thdir Bulk. 
>793 Chambers CycL Snpp., Air-vesse/s are found in the 
leaves of all plants. 18x9 Pantologia, av., Air-vessels ere 
distinguished from sap-vessels. 

2 . Hydraulics ; =* Ai h - chamber. 

1819 Pantologia , a v„ A ir-vetult . metalline cylinders 
plociNi between the two forcing-pumps in the improved fire- 
engine. fiftgo Nat. Phil. (S. S. B. A) 90 The. fire-engine 
consists of two forcing-pumps, both communicating with an 


Airwmrd (e»'jwajd), adv. [f. Air sh. + -ward.] 
Towatxi the air, upward. 

il« K k ats Hyperion 11. 89 When the muse's wings areair- 
ward spread. 

Airwwdl (ft-’jwuds), adv. [f. Aib sb. + 
-WAKD8.] ** prec. 

sigfTHACKKBAY Shabby Story iv.(D.) Eagles ..sail dow’p 
from the clouds . . and soar airwards again. 

Airy (e *ri , a. Forms : 4-7 ayery, 6 -7 ayry(e, 
-le, airie, 7 aiery, r» airy. [f. A«r sh. +-Y •. See 
also Aehy, a iiarallel form after 1 ,. fieri -us 

I. Of the atmosphere. 

f 1 . Of or belonging to the air. a. Naturally pro- 
duced or performed through the air, pneumatic, 
atmospheric, b. Living in the air ; aerial. Ohs. 

1398 Trkvis a Barth. DeP. K. in. xviii, pe herynge is ayery, 
for a! wey it is vend rid by ayer. iggx Rkcorde Pathw. 
Knout. Pref., Nether motion, nor time, nor ayryc impressiotis 
coulde hee aptely declare, but hy the helpe of Geoinctrye. 
i6a3 Favink Theat. Him . iii. xL 348 His pace equalled the 
flight of the avrie Hirde*. a 1656 Halkh Gold. Rem. <1688) 
9 Meteore and airy speculations. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. 
Man. il ix. 008 Insects, whether aiery, terrestrial, or watry. 

2 . Performed or taking place in the air as an 
action : aerial. 

ifiaa Qv arles Sion’s F.leg. (1717) 386 And to the Air 
breathes forth her Airy moans. 179a Wot cott (P. Pindar) 
Wks. 1819 II. a6u And wings o'er Trees and Towers its airy 
way. 1874 J. Sully Sen sat. 4 Intuit. 104 Pleasant visions 
of airy castles. 1878 E. White Life in Christ 1. ii. 18 If 
that has been the object of the airy voyage. 

3 . Flnced high in the air : aerial ; h -fty. Hence, 
ethereal, heavenly. (Now only poetical.) 

c 1990 Marlowe Faustus i. 196 Like women or un wedded 
maids Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows. 1833 
SwAxi>«. Mumdi i v. f 9 ( 1643 68 Notonely the Aiery heaven 
. . but under the whole Heaven. 1843 Dknh a m Cooper’s Hill 
917 His proud head the aery Mountain hides Among the 
Clouds. X79M Pope Odyss. tv. 700 Him thus exulting . . A Spy 
distinguish'd from his airy stand. 1B08 Soot t Marm. vi. xix, 
Beneath the castle's airy walk 1879 Tennyson Lover* T. 
11 From his mid-dome in Heaven’s airy halls. 

4 . Exposed to the open air, abounding in or open 
to free currents of air ; hence, breezy. 

a 1998 Sfenrer (J.) To range abroad . . Through the wide 
compare of the airy coast. >683 Tryon Way to Health 987 
Airy Houses & Rooms. *713 Pope Windsor For. 167 O’er 
airy wastes to rove. 1779 Johnson L. P., West Wks. 1787 
IV. 199 He was seduced to a more airy mode of life, siss 
J. Clark Fill. Minstrel 1 . 195 The morning breeze, healtliy 
and airy. 1883 Miss Baa diion Eleanor's Viet. I. iL v She 
had been accustomed to large airy rooms. 

II. Of the substance air. 

3 . Composed of air, of the nature of air ; hence, 
in modem use, Having the consistency or appear- 
ance of air merely, air-like, immaterial. 

1398 Trkvira Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. The pure and ayery 
matter. 1333 Elyot Cast, lleith (1541) > Rather enhy, 
watry, airy, and fyry, than absolutely erth, water, ayre, & 
fore. 1563 W. Fvlkk (title A goodly Gallerye . . to behold 
tae natural 1 Causes of all Kynde of Meteore, ax wel (very 
and ayery, as watry and earthly, sftis Woodall Snrg. 
Mate Wks. x6aj, 90 A volatile uncertain ayrie substance. 
1851 Horses Leviathan iv. xlv. 35a They can put on Aiery 
bodies . . tp make them Visible. 1704 Addison Jtaly 3 Thin 
airy Snapes,thftt o’er the Furrows rise. 1849 M Somerville 
Counex. Phys, Se. xxxvii. 445 These thin and airy phantoms 
vanish in the distance. 

9 . Like air in its lightness and buo) ancy. (Used 
appreciatively.) a. Light in appearance ; thin in 
texture, as if capable ol floating in the air. 

iftpB Florio, Fungoso, spungie, airie, light, as a mushrome. 
1633 Donne Poems (16501 4s Like gold to ayeiy thinnesae 
beat, ttp Scott in Lockhart's Life 118391 X. 47 The French 
chain -bridge looked lighter and ainer than the prototype. 
*849 M irs MulocU Ogitr. i. 3 The airy evening dress she wore, 
sftsg Comh. Mag. 300 The airiest or chintz muslins, 
b. Light. in movement, elastic as air. 

184s Howell For. Trav. 30 The one Quick and Ayry, the 
other Slow and Heavy. i8so Scott Lade of /.. l xviii, 
Elastic from her airy tread. 1878 G Stanford Symh. Christ 
ix. 937 To still the airy foot and to quench the brightness of 
that radiant eye, 

0. Lively, sprightly, merry, gay, vivacious. 

1644 Milton xdsse. (*738 ^6 Others .. of a more delirious 


and airy' spirit. 1830 \ 


\ Ant. 8 Wood (1848) 7« Vlbllns 
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Marr.mdmMadew. u Wk* HI, 470 To be 


io^vor^Ag^wi^ 


■tendance of Mote, and no Sense ; Fi 
Playfobd Skill of mm. u x. 33 This l 

aissffissMfffi? 

rite Diwaeu Kw. Grry v. vu. ao6 Mte Fom combated 
aU the objections with airy merriment, 
d. Light, delicate* graceful in fancy or concep- 
tion. (Fr. spirituel.) 

vm Johnson L. P h Pspe Wks. 1787 IV. 16 The Rase of 
the Lock, the moot airy, .of all his compositions. tld Haz- 
litt Eng. Poets xL (1870) 54 The fancy of Spenser; and . . 
the airy dream that hovers over it 1M4 Meals Seaton. 
P&fffhK And flutes make airier music float i§7 ^Stasedesrd 
*7 May, The airiest of wits, he was one of the gayest squib 
writers that ever lived. 

7 . Like air in its (apparently) intangible or 
eniptY character. (Used depreciativelv.) 

a. unsubstantial, vain, empty ; unreal, imaginary, 
tfoo Shake. Muds. N. v. L x6 The Poets pen . . glues to 

alitije nothings a locall habitation And a name, iflxg 
Sandvb Trav. 143 The aiery title our Richard the first did 
purchase. 16144 Milton A reop. (ArbO 40 Plato.. making 
many edicts to his ayrie Burgomasters. 1649 Seldkn Laws 
Eng. 11. it (1719) 8 A General without an Army, the Title big, 
but ally, a 17s* T. Blows Epigr. Wks. 1730 1. 133 Airy 
visions of imagin d food. 1749 Smollett Regie. 1. 1 ii. (1777) 
90 The vain resource of Fancy’s airy dreams. 1847 Lewes 
Hitt Philos. (1867) I. 115 And peoples an airy void with 
airy nothings. >876 Mosley Univ. Semi. iv. 94 Goodness 
Was to them but an airy Ideal. 

b. Flimsy, superficial, flippant. 

igfS B. Jons on Ev. Man in Hum. l L 81 Your gentilitie 
..an ayrie, and mecre borrow’d thing, sdey Fbltham Re- 
solves Lxxix. (16771 51, 1 will never deny my self an honest 
solace, for fear of an airy censure. 1710 Shaftesbury 
Charmct. (1737) III. i. 8 These . . may easily be oppressive to 
the airy Reader. 171a Hughes Spect. No. 535 V 3 It was de- 
termined among those airy Criticks. 1790 Jon nson Rambler 
No. 173 P15 Him whose airy negligence puts his friend’s 
affairs . . in continual hazard. 1869 Dickens Mat. Fr. xv. 859 
Said Eugene with airy contempt 

0. Speculative, imaginative, visionary. 

1667 >ref. to //. Mores Div. Dial. (1713) 14 Not simply a 
I'latonist, but an aiery-minded one. 1770 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V . 331 .Subliming himself into an airy metaphysician. 

8. (Derived from or influenced by Aik 111 .) 
fa. Assuming airs, making lofty pretensions. Obs. 
1606 Warner Albion's Eng. xv. xcviii. (i6isj 390 Ayrie 

Saints, our Hypocrits we meane. 
tb. Of a good air, manner, bearing, presence. Obs. 
s68p GaxoptyL Anri, An ayry man, from the Fr. Abne, 
comlmeas, or a good presence. 1609 Garth Disprnt. iv. 
(1760) 60 Die Slothful, negligent ; the Foppish, neat ; The 
Lewd are airy ; and the Sly, discreet. 

Airy, obs. and dial, form of Area. 

Aisoh, aissh, obs. forms of Ash and Ask. 
Aisel, -ell(e, -11, early var. EIskll. Obs., vinegar. 
Aisle (ail). Forms : a. 4-5 ele, bale, 5 file, 
elll(e, eyle, 5-6 yle, ylla, 5-8 ila, (5 llda). 0 . (h 
yland) 6 -8 lsla. 7. 8 alia, ayle, 8- atsla. [Orig. 
a. OFr. ele, eele L. Sla wing (contr. from axilla). 
Refashioned in Fr. after L. as aelle 15th c., *le, ails 
16th c. ; in 15th if th c. Fr. also occas. written aisle 
in imitation of med. L. aseella , the common term for 
the wing of a building, for L. axilla. In Eng. con- 
fused in 15th. c. with ile, yle island (perh. with the 
idea of a detached or distinct portion of a church), 
and refashioned with this, a 1700, as isls\ recently 
modified after Fr. oils to aisle. The latter spelling 
is thus a cross between isle and aile, and has no con- 
nexion with earlier Fr. aisle. It was hesitatingly 
admitted by Johnson 175^ ; see quot 4 b. Lat. ala 
besides being confounded in mediaeval use with 
aula, was confused with OFr. alee. Fr. allie, Eng. 
alley, which led to a mixture of the senses of aisle 
and Alley ; while the confusion with ile, isle, 
made yland an occasional Eng. equivalent, and in - 
sula the ordinary Lat. rendering in i$-i6th c.] 

1 . A wing or lateral division of a church ; the 
part on eitner side of the nave, usually divided 
from the latter by a row of pillars. 

a. c 1370 laser, be Cnwston CA 4 Orate pro animfi Robert! 
Oxburgh..qui istud ele fieri fecit* 139ft in Reg. Test. Ebor. 
I. tip Ecdesim de Schtefhotou ad ponendum plumbum 
super le south hele xxs. 14x0 Ibid. 1 V. 49 The foraaaid 
Richard base undirtaken for to make the south will. 14x8 
in A A Wilts <1883) 3S_>t it go to he Lai Cherche, to 
be Eyle. 14a! 7 m£, Tna Him of the tooaSide of the 
Cloister*, ifd in R. Test. Eb. II. 665 In pordca qui vul- 
gariter y* yle S. M. didtur. 1463 In Bm*y Wills (1850) 38 If 
(herb* maad an el* ther the vestry is. 1471 8m J. Paxton In 
Lilt. 676 III. xfi The grounde-off the qwyr ia hyer than the 
growode off the Ude. 1490 in R. Test.Eb. IV. 60 To be 
beriad in the Trinite church, in the north lie. ign Ibid. XI. 

■ " “ * ■ - " vs Abe. 


yte or r 


fix In the ylle affors our Lady. 1977 Hammer 
Mist. (1619! 1 89 He builded seats and goodly 1, 

aide, im NASHi&flvs Walden xai Then be 

thee wick Tie, lie, 110, Hee might as wall write . 

Peaks for hailing three lies in It a6tt WnnMAli Rinds 
Ceacsahn. 83 He sate la an Hedistinctfroui the body of um 
C ougragadoa. S71* Furs Tmmh. Fame afis And archfe^te® 
and Toaa jte emend J. Wastom ImmPqpoiiita) l 

66. 339 The long Ue of a gnteGotluc church. 



FIMfi /swri. N.Cetmtissii 8601 ILySj In the 
portm Id ^ ~ 


LomCosmtHooshi AdoubleJsleoneachpIdfSeoave. xyxx 
Sts els Eject* Na *0 P a One whole fib bps been disturbed 
'trith'oo* of these m onatro u a sterna. 1770 Pennant Tears 


be ScotKi 774) 38 On the late on each side ara.some strange 
legendary painting. 1796 Psoas Anonym. 44809^ 931 One 
cannot approve of the mode of writing isles of a church . . 
The absurdity appears from the will of Richard Smith, Vicar 
of Wirkaworth. made in 1304, wherein he makes a bequsat 
for the reparation 4 Imngbeis Sit Mark In insuli predseti 

ms Vr^F^'VlMFIm* 

V. less RtCMASoaoM Pamela IIL397 As up the Ayle, with 
Minodteurb'd, I walk. ISeeri£riTi9gEin 4 b. 1789 in 4 a.] 
178a V. Knox £**.11819' It. lxvili. 34 Ashe treads the so* 
nils, stai W. Craw Drawing Qc. viL 368 Grave-atom 


. , „„ Grave-stones oc- 
casionally found in th* ailea. 1848 Lvtton Harold iv. IL 
85 As the swell of an anthem In an aisle. 

I#- tjgl In Reg. There tby {\ orkv In posteriori parte porti- 
cmsiveaulm. in loco emlncuciore diet! porticus sive ate] 

afoy^SswiCK Qmdmpsds 354 A Hound bitch . , pupped 
four whelps during a hard elute, which she carefully covered 
in a rush aisle X834 J. Aaaorr Napoleon (1835' II. xxi. 385 
Through the deep aisles of the forest. 1878 & Tavlor 
Dsnhai. ti. v. 93 Arching aisles of the pint, receive ue 
+ 8. Cress aisle : a transept. Obs. 

1491 In R. Test. Eb. II. 157 Ad lacraram — dc lex crone yin, 
a 1900 W. Worcester 990 tin Parker 4 * Gloss. Arch. s,v.) 
Longitude de la crease eele . . In mtdko de le cross* eele 
sdtuatur. x66e Fuller Worthies iil 144 The Cross Isle of 
this Church is the most beautifull and lightsome of any 1 have 
yet beheld. 1770 Hist. Rochester 58 At the entrance of the 
choir is a great cross isle. 

4 . Iiy extension of the strict architectural meaning, 
used also for : a. Any division of a church. 

1760 H. Walfole Virtue's Anted. Painting (1786) III. 
ioo A pillar in tha middle isle of the church. 1789 Mas. 
Piozxi France 4 It. II. zoo Warwick Castle would be con- 
tained in its middle aisle. xtM Wiiew ell Germ. Churches 
(ed. s' 06 Among the liberties taken with language . . I should 
mention the employment of the word t aisle’ for the central 
space, nave or choir, as well as for the lateral spaces of a 
building sfis6 Parkcs Gloss. Arch, av., Many writers of 
authority apply the word Isk to the. central as well as the 
lateral compartments. Thus Brown Willis [a »6o] has 
'middle Isle' repeatedly, and even describes the Cathedral 
Church of Man as consisting of two single Isles crossing 
each other. x86x Nicholson Annak qf Kendal 4a The 
church . . consists of »he nave, chancel, and four aide aisles, 
so that it consists of Inc open aisle*. 

b. (By confusion with Alley) A passage in a 
church between the rows of pews or seats. 

173x 49 Bailey, Isles , Certain straight Passages between 
Pews within a Church. 1795 Johnson, *A isk [Thus written 
by Addison, but perhaps improperly, since it seems deducihle 
only from either aile a wing, or alUe a path, and is therefore 
to be written aik.V The walks in a church or wings of a 
quire.’ *766 Goody Two-Shoes (1881) 53, 1 then walked up and 
down all the Isles of the Church, ifljfi E. B. Denison Ch. 
Build. iiL 113 An aisle is . . a wing, not a passage, as people 


1I71 Ci _ 
church are Ii 


t. 11L 1x3 An aisle is . . a wing, not a passage, as people 
to imagine who talk of the r mlddla aisle of a church. 

Ytar-hh. 410 The aisles and lobbies of tha 
in tiles. 

Jislftd (aild), ppl.a.\ also 6 illd, l«Ud. [f.prec. 

+ -ED*.] 

L adj. Furnished with an aisle or aisles. 

!5*g L eland Itbt. I. 51 The Chirch of 8tratflem ia larg, 
sideilid and croese ilid. Ibid. V. 8* Ther ly 4 notahla 
Chapellea on tha South ayde of this Chirche crosse islid. 
xtao Keats Lamia il 130 All down the aisled place. 1879 
Scott Led. Arshit. II. 3* A Roman basilica, with an aisled 
nave and an unaisled choir. 

2 . pple. Located in an aisle. Cf. housed, stabled. 

xSxS Bvson Childs Har. iv. cliv, Majesty, Power, Glory, 
Strength and Beauty, all are anted In this eternal ark of 


(ai llfis), a. [f. Aisle f -less.} Un- 
furnished with aisles. 

tin Freeman Archie. 374 The tall narrow faces of an 
aisleless apse. x86g Street in Enrliskm. Meg. Fob. iax 
There is hardly any obstruction to tnc view and the effect is 
almost that Of an anleless Church. 

Aisliohe, -mant, obs. if. Easily, Easement. 

Alour, obs. north, form of Aeurb. 

Alt 1 (?*t). Forms: (1 lgsati, fttsoS), 2 eyt, 3 «it, 
eit, 7-fl syt, eyet, eyght, 8 sight, ayto, 7- alt, 
p eyot. fOE. food, igeob was perh. a dim. of teg, fg, 
island (tnough the ordinary power of -ofl was to 
make abstr. nouns, as in huntca hunting). The sub- 
sequent phonetic history is obscure: the normal 
descendant of lggp 9 would be ieth (cf. fiietk ) ; the 
vowel of ME. eyt might arise from an OE. variant 
jgaB, as in A isle for fg (cf. also ON. eih * peninsula,' 
in Shetland eid 4 a tongue of land 1 ) ; but the / is 
unexplained ; the later -ct, and mod. •bt, are arti- 
ficial spellings after islet < MFr. is letted and mod.Fr. 
Hot.] An islet or small isle ; especially one in a 
river, as the aits or eyots of the Thames. 

gp4 0 . E. Chren., Hie fluvo 
forda fia up be Colne on arine 

1) Daueiula h 4 hint . . 10 *1111111 ixcuuc 

^ . . . V DifL IV. 

axx On mfiden and on eyten, on waterin and on wersa saog 
Layamon *3870 Perde to pan seite mid aoele his wepuen 
(IMS Hejfmde to bun yllondl. >649 R. Hodges Pl a ine s t 
THree.j The Ait where the Osievs grew. *877 Colss, An 
ulambeimmbejtuonto. 17*9 De Foe, efea 
. 70 Not for front Maidenhead Bridge, Is 

Islet in tha River. 177a Bairinotom in 

Phil. Trams. LXIL ago A man near Brentford says, thatJie 


0 . E. Chren., Hie flux on ofer Temese baton mlcum 
' " ‘ » xooo JElfric Hone. 



Asxmnvr. 

TMmtt Cmmvmmgn. All w* to boploo^out- 

aide Chiswick Ail. 

Comb, alt-land, obs., an (bland. 


ends. 1 . 

stagnant stream, dotted with little green aita. 


1864 R. F. mnxoM Dahomey* A aamL 
^ tflfo Times, 


Ibid. 81730 _ „ 

Ait*, ftitt, Sc. and north, dial . « Oat. 

tgiyn Dium. Occnrrmts (1833) x8x AitUs end peis 
growand thalr about, un WiUe+ far. N. OntnSieed 833) I. 
144 Fywe bollia quheit mfywc boUia hair A iite. ■ 1788 Burns 
Baa 111. 13 Air Aits set up their awnie horn. 

Altoh (the letter) ; see At he sb. 8 and H. 

Aitoh-hoxs (PHjb^m). Forms) 3 nags-, 6^9 
nsQho-, 3 haoh-, 9 altoh-, H-, oaoh-bonA And 
corruptly A iso-, 7 ioa-, ► ise-, o laohe-. ash-, adga- 
hone. [As shown by Mr. II. Nicol (Phil. Soc. 
3 May 1 H 78 ) orig. nathe- or rrq^r-bone, bone of 
the buttock, a. OFr. ttache, nage late L * not tea, 
prop. adj. f. not is buttock ; see Naohb, The Initial 
n being lost by coalescence with a (as in a madder, 
an adder) a nache, an ache has been phonetically 
narrowed to aitch, each, corrupted as ash, ische, and 
falsely refashioned as //•, tee -, rt^r-bone.] The 
bone of the buttock or rump ; the cut of beeflying 
over this bone. 

[rxjop I.angtqfYs Chren. in Pol. Songs *93 Th* fota-folkc 
Puth tha Scutes in th* polkc, and nakned their nag**. 19*3 
Fitzherbert Hush. 1 57 Upon tlie huebone and the nache 
by the tayle. sfhq-shsg A. Young Ann. Agree, (in Britten 
97; The catch or point of the nimp . . The nache In some 
writers ; also th* tail-points by others,) se86 Bh. St. Albans 
f 3 b, Kerue vp th* flesh ther vp to the hech-hoon. *976 
Exp. Queens table in Nichols’s Prtur. II. 8 Isc-bonea.. a sL 
.. ad. xfipx Ray S. *_E. Country Wds., Ice-bone , a rump uf 
beef \Nor/\ 1709 THosEsav Lett, to Ray, lee-bone, the 
huckle-bone, the coxa [ Vorksh.). rsflig Yng. Woman's 
Compose-, The hind quarter contains the sirloin . . and the 
iach, each, or ash-bone, iflea Kitchiner Cook's Oracle 131 
H-Bone of Beefi {Aote. In Mrs. Mason’s Ladies Assistant 


1*7731 thb joint is called 'Haunch-bone'; in Hendetaon's 
Cookery, 'Edge-bone’; in Domestic Management (i8iuj 
Aitch-bone'; in Reynold’s Cooksey , ' Iichc-bone*; in Mr*. 


Lydia Fi»her's Prudent HousewQe, 'Ach-bone'; in Mrs. 
M'lver's Cookery. 4 Hook-bone/ We have also seen it spelt 
4 Each-bone,’ and ' Ridge-hone,' and we have also heard It 
called 4 Natch-bone.') x8at Carr Croton Glose., Nache- 
bone. 1S73E. Smith Foods 48 The proportion of bon* . . ia 
the greatest in the head, »hinA, and legs and the aitch bone. 
1876 Echo 6 Dec. s/3 Present Prices .-—Beef , . Aitch bone 
7*4- per lb. 

Aith, obs. or dial, form of Oath. 

▲lther, obs. and dial, form of Either. 
Altlology, obs. variant of A*>iolooy. 

Aiver, aix, obs. or dial, forms of Aver, Axe. 
Aju adv. 1 Forma : 6 on ohar, Va obar. 

[f. A Kprcp. 1 + Char, OE. cyrr, ctrr a turn. The 
1 8jh c. at jar was on false analogy ; see next.] Of 
a door or window : On the turn, slightly opened. 

[r 1400 Beryn 333 The doer shall stead char vp ; put it from 
yuwsoflL) a 1913 Dduot aji K vtgHart 1 1 874. L 98 Tb* dure on 
char it stud*. t|i | — Musk vil Prol. tab Am sehot wyndo 
vnachet a lytill on char. X708 Swift A hot. Chr. Wks- 1753 
II. t. go Opening a few wickets, and leaving them at jar. 
1786 BackFosD Vatheh (x86B; oa With a lam door in U 
standing a|ar. 1819 Scott Let. qf Isle* v. iii, But tha dim 
lattice is ajar. 

A) for (W^ 4 'j\ adv . 2 prop. phr. [A Prep} o f state 
4 Jar sb. discord, quarrel ; or for earlier at jar.] 
In a jarring state, out of harmony, at odds. 

*fltt~*7 Foxe A. h M. (1843) VIII. 170 You are at jar 
amongst yourselves. 1880 Hawthorne Marbk Fan *1(1870) 
I. xiiL iso Any accident . . that puts an individual ajar with 
the world. xfoyHT. Maetimeau Antobiqg.l.Bj My lenqier 
was so thoroughly q)ar- 

t AJfo*X. Obs- Jocularly fbr a Jakes ; tee Taker. 
tSMBNAKa. L. L- L, v. IL 581 Your Lion that holds his 
PoTlax sitting on a close stoole, will be ghien to Alas. 1996 
Harimotqm (titk ) The MetamorphoeieofAJax. s6xs Corea., 
Ret raid, an AJax, Priuie, house of Office. 

AjM iWjfl, adv. Sc* and dial. [A prep.* of 
state + Jrb: see Agee.] Aside, off the straight line ; 
hence (of a gate) ajar. Alsc 
1733 Ramsay Tea- Tahk Mite. ted. 9) I. 35 Let ne'er a new 
wounding thy fancy a-jee. 1793 Burns Hhs. IV. 98 Com tna 
unless the back-yett be a-jee. S0i6 Scott O. Mart. *97 Hia 
brain was a wee qjee, but he waa a brow preacher for a thaL 
Wgp'g), adv., prop. phr. [A prepX 4 Joo.] 
On the jog, jogging. 

lire Mbebutn Egoist II. v. zoo Riding slack . .ajog home- 
ward from the miry hunt. 

AJoin, ajourn, obs. ff. Adjoin, Adjourn. 
AJoint (Adgoint), adv. prop. phr. [A prep} on 
+ Joint.] fo. On a joint or pivot b. Jointed, supple, 
in motion. 

sgqe Browning Sordelk 11. 304 Like some huge throbbing- 
•tone, that, poted a-joint, Sounds, xtefi M esrihtm Shaving 
ffShbgpat 3*4 A monkey all ajoiot with tricks. 

AJuuaga, variant of Adjutage. ^ 

AJntmmt (fidgtrtmint). rare 1 *. [A purely 
imitative formation on Jut v. after abutment.} A 
jutting out, or projection. 

itaMAuvAT Pei. Simpk (1848) III. IIL 393 Each Mil, at 
its S utmeot towards the aea, crowned with a fort. 

Ak(s, variant of Ac conj. Obs., but 
Ak(o, obs. or dial, form of Oak. 

Afcalo, variant of Acali pfl. a. Obs., cold, frozen. 
Akatown, obs. variant of Acton, Haquiton. 
Aka, earlier and better spelling of AcHBo. 
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tlklVft v. Obs . w*— *. [f. A- pref. i intent. 
* Kucr v.j intr . To keep, remain, 
left Layamon 96937 Hii cornu In one wode . . and seide 
Jam bi twine, >ac bar hii wolde akepe [iMf kepenj. 
Akohorae, obt. erron. form of Aeon*, 
t Akrfe, w. 0 Ar. Forms: 1 aodl-nn, 3 5 ak*l< 
en [f. A- pref. 1 intens. * cat lan to cool, f. 

rtf/ cool ; properly tram, while aedlian , Acool, was 
intr., but the constructions were contused, and after. 
akele became ols., acool was used for both.] 

L tram. To make cold, to cool, 
rllo K. iti.ruKD Met*, vii. 17 (Groin) Ne biS his bunt 
scaled. 1097 R. Glouc. 44a And be unguyiM of hy* dipper 
. , akelde hym wel be more, so pat feme ha whl C1400 
Court 0/ Lot* 1076 For lore may thy freili deeire ackele. 

2 . intr. To become cold, to cool. 

rijlo Sir /crumb. 4499 Y* blud scholde sone a-krle. 93m 
Gowks Conf. 11 . 91 If love be to hote, In what manertft 
shulde akele. 

tAksn(&S, v} Obs. [f. A- pref, 1 intens. + 
Kkn v? Probably in O E. ; cl. OHG. arkennan , mod. 
Germ. erkennen.] To recognize, to reconnoitre. 

' 1*9* Layamon 7943 He \nn Iona a-kende [1*09 he bi* Ion 
ikende). Ibid. 13430 Hit were h* kenlokeetc men pot eni 
man akende (1009 pa *i mon ikende]. csjee K. A lit. 3468 
At the otliir aide akennynge, They sygh Darie the kyng. 
1999 Sotiman <4 Pert. v. in Ha*l Dodtl. V. 334 Hie ships 
were past a kenning from the shore. 

t iite‘ii(ne, v? Obs. Forms: 1 -a aoenn-an, 
a -3 akenn-en. Pa. t. i-a ao-, a-3 akende. Pa. 
pplt . 1 -a aoenned, a-3 akenned, -et. [f. A- pref. 

1 forth, out + cenn-an to give birth to: see Kkn v?] 
To bring 'orth, to bear. (Most common in pa. pple.) 

rfSe K. A&lprkd Poet A. xxxi. 1 1 Swa swa wif acenb warn. 
e ieoo /Einic Hen. iii. 16 On narnyxse ftu auenst cild. c 1173 
Lamb. Horn. 997 Pa Her hire lime com hi acennede. cuao 
Leg. Katk . 339 He was akennet of Marie, a meideti. 
Akene, occos. var. (Gray Struct. Hot.) of Aciiknk. 
tAkrnnad ,///.«. Obs. [pa. pple. of precj 
Bom. 

rug Put Aw. Gat/. Mott. ii. 1 pa sojriioe akenned wsbm h*. 
lend. (1171 Lett. Horn. 919 And his wisdom, of him aetfe 
ef re accnned. <risoo Ohmin 7141 patt he to manne cumenn 
in, Sop Godd off Godd ankennedd. ciaje Juliana 3 Ai of 
hcaSene cun icumen & akennet. 
tAkrnnsdneai. obi. i-a. Also aooen-, akyn- 
nednyase. Jf. prec. + -nebs.] Birth ; generation. 

ftooo Agt. Got/, Luke i. 14 Manets on his aceuncdnywc 
xefagniaA fine Hatton Got/., Akynnednysse. riiTS 
Lamb. Horn. 909 purh pin akennednaMe 111 a ineidenes licame. 

ttomm Obs. 1-3. Also aoennlsse, ao- 
oennleee. [f. Akknv. 2 + -Nicss, prob.contr. for prec.j 
Birth, generation. 

<-950 Lindirf. Got/. Luke i. 14 Moni^o in accennisse his 
biftvn glmde. c 979 Rut Aw. Got/. John tx. 1 Monno blindne 
from acennisse c tan Halt Afeid, 43 Gabriel . . brohte hire 
pe tidinge of godes Aenease. 

t Anuning, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Akkv v ? + -INO I. 
Already in t ath c. we find this written acennende , 
an instance of the early confusion of the sb. in -ing 
and pple. in -etu/.] Bearing, generation, birth. 

riiTS Lamb. Horn. 737 Ure acenneng was ful . . His dene 
acennende clrnsdde urc fule acennende. 

Akephalisis, obs. variant of Aorpualibib. 
tAkar. Obs. rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

1601 Tate IIOHteh. Ont. Ethu.JI (1876)149. 3 3 Two valletes 
of office, which ere called akers which shal receve the vessel 
of the meisniea kitchen by indenture from the Eiquillcr: 
thei shall secure it & keeps it, both in travel & sojome. 
Aker, obs. f. Ache ; and var. Aokkh, tidal bore. 
Akeratophoroiui (dke’ratpfdrw), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. dpriv. + teipar- \,**pas ) hom * -fHOBOua bearing.] 
Not bearing horns ; unhomed. 

sfl|4p Tono Cycl. A oat. 4 Phys. V. 337/a In the akeroto- 
phorous Kuminantia the reed is relatively smaller. 

Akar-splre, -d, obs. or dial. f. Acrohpire, -n. 

■ d)t Markham Way to Wealth 111. 11. vii. (1668) 174 For 
want of turning when the Malt is spread on the floor, it 
comes or sprouts at both ends, which Husbands call Aker- 
spired. 

Akast, pa. pple. of Acart v. Obs., to throw down. 
Aketon, •toun, obs. var. Acton, IIaqueton. 
A-kimbo (ftkimboo, adv. Fonns: 3 in kone- 
bowa, 7 on kenbow, a kanbow, a kenbol, a 
kenbold, on kimbow, (a-gambo),7-8 a-kemboll, 
8-9 a kambo, a kimbo, 8 - a-kimbo. [Deriv. un- 
known. Prof. Skeat (Append.) gives a suggestion 
of Magnussen, comparing the earliest known fonns 
with lcel. keng-boginn, - it , * crooked' (Vigfusson), 
lit. *bent staple-wise, or in a horse-shoe curve*; 
other suggestions are a cambok in the manner of a 
crooked stick (ME. cambok , med. L. cambuca, see 
Camxock) ; a cam bow in a crooked bow. None of 
these satisfies all conditions.] 

J The difficulty as to a-camboA, a cam bow } Is that no forms 
the word show cam from which the earliest are the most 
remote. The IceL keng-boginn comes nearer the form, but 
there is no evidence that it had the special sense of » 
kimbo , and none that the latter ever had the general sense of 
' crooked.* It abo postulates an early Eng. series of forms 
like *kc ng boe m or *Acng-bowcd, m kcngJow, *akengbow, 
quite unlmwpbt and unaccounted for.) 

Of the : In a position in which the hands rest 
oft the hipa and the elbows are turned outwards, 
esqaa BSryn 1837 The hoost . . set his hond in kenebowc. 


dn Cotos. s.v. Arcade. To set hb hands a kenbow. 9607 
JntACMAM Com/L Gent . (1634; v. ax. 947 The armea of two 
a|dkMnan on kanbow. adop (Sauls Hofy Madnmmm With 
kb armes a kemboll. a 1 64a Sia T. UequHART Tracts (17891 
ft With gmgling spurn, and his armes a kenboL 1644 
dvlwkr Chiron. 104 (L.I To set the arms a-gambo and a- 
pnuik. iM Wvchkrlsy Plain-Dealer u. L 93 Ha has no 
Use of hb Arms, but to sec 'em on k unbow. rfli Hossks 
Rk et. 111. xv. 116 Setting hb arms a-kenbold. iysx Stkbls 
Sped* No. 187 Fj She would dap her arms a kimbow. 1907 
AtsuTHNor John Putt 79 John was forced to sit with nis 
arm a-kimbo. * 74 i Richardson Ctan'sm u8ri) V. 317 
She set her huge aims akemba 178a Mias Burney Cecil 
il Bi. 170 Putting hb arms akerabo with an air of defiance. 
Sltf Browning Ned Pratts 143 Both arms a-kimbo. 

T Akimed, ppl. a. Obs . rare. [Dcr. uncert. Cf. 
Kink, a simpleton, silly fellow. Stratmann com- 
pares MUG .crkiimen to become sick and wretched.] 
Confounded, struck speechless or silly. 

1009 Layamon 96374 Aset be kaiacre i swulc he akimet [1090 
dombej weore. And an sd ware nauer nan J no apef Ihmcii 
eorle. riaao Leg. A ’at A. 1297 Al je been blodics, ikimet, of 
ow seluen, H wider is ower wit & ower wisdom iwent? 
AVIei (aki n), adv. and a. orig. phr. Also auhctic 
kin. [contr. from of kin, which is also found: see 
A prep?** of, and Kin.] 

A. adv. (The phrase of kin added to adjectives.) 

1 . Of kin, by way of family or blood relationship. 
zggS Grimaldk Tally's OJfices 1. 91 They be injurious (o 

their next akinne. 1099 Pktys in Diary VI. ai? To forfeit 
their whole inheritance to the next a-kin. 1899 Owkn Lest, 
on 1 Hamm. App. B. So He might think that the oraugh were 
nearer akin to man than the chimpanzees. 

2 . Ot things : Of nature or character ; in character. 
Near a kin : near in nature or character. 

1833 P*. Flktchek Pise. Eclogt v. xiii, To Love, Fear's 
ncare akinne. 1713 Guardian No. 170 (17561 II. 34B The 
manufacture of pa)>er is very near a-kin to that of linen. 1878 
R. W. Dai.k Lett. Preach, ui. 63 Desul tori ness and imiolam.e 
are very near akin. 

B. adj. (Only as predicate or complement.) 

1 . Of the same kin or family ; related by blood. 
1986 T. B. La Primaudayt't Pr. Acad, a These fower 

gentlemen being of kin, and ncere neighbors. 1673 Cavf. 
Prim. CAr. 111. u. 29? We should reckon ourselves Ain and 
obliged to love all Mankind. 1794 Foote Knights 1, The 
gentleman says as how mother and he are Ain. 1839 
Kkightley Hist . Eng. 1 . 40 Dunstau was of noble birth, and 
even akin to the royal family. 

2 . Of things : Of the same kind ; allied, related, 
in character or properties. 

1603 Siiaks. Meat, for At. 11. iv. 713 lawful mercy Is nothing 
kin to fowle redemption. 1669 Glanyillk Scc/s. Sci. Addr. 
19 An Imaginary World of our own Making, that is but 
little a kin to the real one that God made. 1793 Wonttow 
Corr. (18431 III. 25 Divisions somewhat of akin to yours 
have been for some time in the University of Glasgow. 1893 
Maurice Pro/h. <4 Kings vi. 08 The two doctrines seem 
cloeely ekin. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 1 22. 135 The sensation 
was akin to giddiness. 

t Ak& na, a. Obs., variant of Akin due to con- 
fusion of Kin and Kind. (? quasi a binned.) 

1600 Lank Tom Tel ■ Troth 127 Patience, a cosin hath calde 
Sufferance Neerely akind. 1697 Fuller Comm. Jonah (1868; 
198 They ere . . a-kin'd unto the unjust Judge. 

II Akmeai* I&'kin/sia). Phys. [a. Or. dm *170/0 
quiescence, f. d priv. + nlyr/ots motion, f. /rfW «<v to 
move.] Loss of the power of voluntary movement ; 
paralysis of the motor nerves. (Also called akine- 
sia, not according to Gr. analogy.) 

1878 M. Foster Physiol, in. vl 1 4. 511 Anesthesia (a loss 
of sensation 1 and akinesia (a loss of movement). 1878 Hamil- 
ton Kero. Dis. 306 A condition of akinesis and prostration 
takes the place of the irritable nervous state. 

AJdntsio (sekinrsik), a. Phys. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Opposed to movement, not producing movement 
1870 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

AJkmita (e-kmait). Min. Also eomlte. [f. Gr. 
httfik point, from the shape of its crystals!] A 
brownish, brittle mineral belonging to the Amphi- 
bole group of Uisilicates. 

1837-80 Dana Aim. 224 Acmite . . occurs near Kongaberg 
in Norway. 

Aknee (Snr), adv . prop. phr. Forms: 1-3 on 
oneowe, 3 a oneowe, a onouwe, 4 a knowe, 
a oneo, akneo, a one. Also in pi. 3 a oneon, a 
kneon, 4 aknen ; north. 3 o onswweu, a a 
knewea. [f. On pref. + Knkk. Obs. a 1500, but 
used in sing, by Soutney. In plural we now say on 
my {his, etc.) knees.] On one’s knee or knees. 

c is oe St. Afarherete Ixvii, Malchus horde then wordes, he 
sette him acne. iaog Lay. 09573 He Ui on cneowe ibede. Ibid. 
14305 Keowen set a cneowe lisfle a cnouwej. 1 1300 Beket 
1696 And to lm fet ful akneo. c 1300 K. A lit. 3340 And n 


nony knyght Ana we, On med ewe. 1809 Southey Afadoc in 
Ast. vii Wks. V. 950 Aknee they fell before the Prince, 
f b. with pi, Obs. 

CZM00ORMIN6467 Fellenn dun o cnewwees. cxvysAncr.R. 
44 UalleA A neon to der eorSe. Ibid, tb Efter bis ualleft ac- 
neon to ower crucifix, a 1300 K. Horn 3Ao(Halliw.) Tho Athel- 
bias astound* Fel A non [134 in ed. 186s, anon] to grounds. 
niM Arth. 4 AferC 9333 To fora himAkpewes «che fel 
Aknow, earlier and better foiyn of Acknow v. 
Akolnt, -ed, obs. forms of Acquaint, -ed. 
Akre, obs. t Aogbn, perhaps due to taking the 
Anal -« in the form ahem, as a sign of plural. 

1570 BoesKWKLL Armorie il 74 b, An Akre, or maste of 
theOke tree, (tffia ‘Still the common form in Sussex.'— 
A • Smith.] 


▲Into, obs. form of Accesb, ‘fit, fever, ague.* 
▲kyr, obs. Ach< ; and obs. var. Ackkh sb. 

▲1, obs. form of An* retained in comp, in albeit, 
almighty, almost, alone, already, although, always 
▲!• pref? The assimilated form of L. ad * to, before 
/. in OFr. reduced to a-, as in alier, for which 
however a/- was often restored as an ‘etymological' 
spelling in 14-1 5th c. in Fr. and Eng. In modem 
words adopted or formed from I-atin the a/- is al- 
ways retained, as allegation , alliterate . Sometimes 
erroneously for a- in other words as aj)lay . 

AL pref* The Arabic article the, retained as an 
essential part of the word in various words of Arabic 
origin, adopted in Eng. as alcohol, alcove, alcoran, 
algebra, alkali, almagest , almanac, etc. 

•al suffix, of adjs. and sbs. I. adj. 1. repr. L. 
-dl-ew (-«/r>, iUc, stem -dli-) adj. stiff. « ‘ of the 
kind of, pertaining to,* varying in some words 
with -th*tm, the form always used when / pre- 
ceded ; thus tSL, quiil-, natal- , oral- ; d/dr-, stel* 
lar -, regutdr - ; lineal - and linear-. In words 
that survived, - diem became in OFr. and hence in 
early Eng. -cl, as mortalem, world. But, to some 
extent in Fr. and entirely in Kng. this was after- 
wards refashioned after L., as -a/, on the analogy 
ol which 1.. adjs. in -u/is and hr. in -el have since 
been englished without limit. 2. The number of 
these adjs. in -d/is has been immensely increased 
in med. and mod. L. ; and in the mod. Kom. langs. 
and E. this has become a suffix addable to any L. 
sb., as seen in agmin-al, bas-al, cordi-al, document- 
al, margin-al, natim-al ', fred-al, circumstanti-al, 
const it uti<m-al, dt nom ination-al, longitudinal ', p/o- 
portion-al, provident i-al, prudenti-al , antipesti - 
lenti-al , none of which arc found in ancient J« 
Following L. precedent (as in boreal-em , hebdoma- 
ddl-cm, thcdtral-cm) -al is also suffixed to Gr. sbs., 
os in baptism-al, cathedr-al, coloss-al, chor-al , oc- 
tagon-al, patriarch-al. 8. In L., secondary adjs. 
in - diem were formed on other adjs., esp. when 
these were used substantively, as in oqu-um 
k qua l -cm, amtu-um anmuil-cm, diurn-um diur- 
nal -cm, infettt-um inferndl-em, vei n -urn, verndl- 
em. This process lias been greatly extended in 
the mod. langs., esp. in E. where -al (like -ot/s) is 
a living formative, freely applied to L. adjs. in 
-cus, -ms, -ttus, -1 tins, -is, and other endings, to 
give them a more distinctively adj. form ; thus, 
aere-al. corpore-al,funei e-al, senatori-al, continu-al , 
individu-al, , pet pelu-al, etctn-al, patei n-al ', celesti- 
al, tei restri-al, magnific-al. This is extended to 
Or. adjs. in -not, -oeildfs, which also frequently gave 
substantives {music, tactics, rhomboid ), so that, as 
adj. suffixes, -acal, -ual, -oidal occur earlier in E. 
than the simple -ac, -ic, -oid\ when the two co- 
exist, as in comic-al, tragic -al, historic-al, that in 
-ic, etc. means ‘of or belonging to 1 the thing, that 
in -ical ‘relating to, dealing with, indirectly or 
remotely connected with* the thing, as a historic 
answer, a historical treatise, a comic paper, a comical 
idea. See -ac, -tc, -did. Other suffixes are also 
added, as in cen f i al-ly, -ise, -nation, formal-ity. 

II. sb. 4 . Adjs. in -al- in various genders and 
numbers were used substantively in L.,thus rivdl-is, 
annul- cs, animal, tribunal, sponsdli-a, Baccandii-a. 
Many of these have been adopted in E., directly 
or through Fr., as rival, annals, animal, Baccha- 
nals, penetralia, Saturnalia ; and the number has 
been increased by the mod. sb. use of many which 
were only adj., or did not exist in L., as cardinal, 
principal, moral, oval, signal, regimentals, canon- 
icals. 6. Nouns in -dlia (neut. pi.) which survived 
into OFr. became -aille (fcm. sing.) with pi. aillcs, 
adopted in ME., as -ay lie, -aille, later -atle, -al, as 
L. sponsdli-a, OFr. espousaille-s, E. spousaillc, spou - 
saile-s ; L. * battalia, OFr. bataillc, Eng. bataille, 
-a He, -ail, now battle. On this analogy, -aille, -ail, 
-al became an Anglo-Fr. and E. formative of 
nouns of action on vbs. of Fr. or L. origin, as in 
AFr. arrivaille arrival ; so of later formation 
(some quite modem) 'revival, survival, approval, 
removal, avowal, renewal; acquittal, committal, 
transmittal, refiital, recital, requital ; dismissal, pe- 
rusal, refusal, carousal, rehearsal, reversal, revisal, 
reprisal, surprisal ; dis-, inter-, pro-, re-, sup-, 
trans-posal ; trial, denial, decrial* ; occas. also on 
native final-accented vbs. as ‘bestowal, betrothal, 
beheadal.’ Bridal and burial simulate this ending, 
but have a different origin ; yet they have probably 
aided the prevalence oi these nouns of action in -al 
in mod. Eng. 

|| ▲ la (a- lat), phr. [Fr. d la (sc. mode) in the 
manner.] After tnc manner, method, or style of ; in 


a. nuts. i arms ml 1471 Aiabaunuerrynes, « 
raunv 1386 Maundkv. xx. 310 'l*he rede [gem* \ lx 
Rubies & of Grcna) ft of Alnbraundynes. ijqB Tri 
Barth, Dt P. R. xvi. xiii. (14051 558 Alabandina istpn 


such phr. as d la Frmuaist , d It 1 Russ$, and hence 
d la Reine {mi la made de la JR tine), & la Rat, etc. 

1846 Suckling Prague. Aorta 61 As til a Mine [« mien] as 
this Act ha*, 'two* a-la-Remansci, as yon may see by a line 
of Mr. Shakeepean (cf. Jul C. v. Ui. pal s88i W. & Oil- 
mkrt Patience 1, An attachment 4 la Plato for a bashful 
young potata sMe Englishman a Dec. 3/5 Entrees . Chicken 
h la Stanley. Lamb Cutlets h la Reform. 

II A 1 & (F’tt). PI. else [L. ala a wing, on 

arm-pit, a aide apartment.] 

1 . Phys. Any wing-like process ; csp. one of the 
lateral cartilages oi the nose. 

>7S5 Phil Trans, XLIX. 193 , 1 laid the intlre bone bare 
. . even down to the ala of the none. iM Todd ft Bowman 
Phys, Anat, 11 . iik The greet ala of the sphenoid. 1M4 
SrF.wcK* I Bust. Progr. jj Tne flatness of the aloe of the nose. 

9 . Bet. fa. An axil, or junction of branch and 
trunVt {obs.). b. One of the side petals of a papilion- 
aceous corolla. Gray Struct . Bet. 

1799 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Bet, v. 50 Branches which 
grow from their aim, or axils. 

3 . Arch. A aide apartment or recess of a Roman 
house. (Hence Aislk of a church.) 

183* Gull Pompeian* 1 . L 9 The atrium has two aim in 
one of which is an altar. 

t Alhbandio. Qfa-° [f. L. Rosa alabandica, 
1 of Alabanda/ in Pliny. Misprinted in Coles 169a, 
Alabandie, and so copied by Bailey and Ash.] 

167s Phillips. Alabandie , a kind of Rom with whitish 
leaves; some will have it to be the Provence Rose, which is 
respected mote for it* doublaneu, than for it* sweetness or 
use. 177} Ash, Alabandy , the damask rose. 

t Ax»Da'ndioal v a. Obs.~° [If. L. alabandic-us 
of Alabanda, app. confused in med. L.(see Ducange) 
with alalandic-us f latinized form of OE. ml-lendtsc, 
OTeut. alilandisc foreign.] (See quot.) 

1696 Blount Glossogr., AUbandieal , barbarous or sottish. 
*77S Ash. Alabaudicai belonging to the damask rose. 

t llabandins, Ohs. Also 4 alabaunderryne, 
alabraundyue. fa. L. alabandina (sc. gemma), f. 
Alabanda a city of Caria.] 

1 . A precious stone known to the ancients ; now 
called Almandink. 

ciysS E, E. A Hit. Poems It. 1471 AUbaunderrynes, ft ama- 

V ben of 

HVI 8 A 

_ . (14051 558 Alabandina is a precious 

stone clcre and somdeale red. >9(7 Maflkt Greene Forest 
a b, The Gem Alabandine . . is somewhat more rare, and in 
colour cleare. 1698 Phillips, Alabandine , a kind of stone, 
that provokes to oleed \ed. 1678 Alabandine or Amandine ; 
ed. 1706 Almandine only]. 

2 . A synonym of Alabandite. 

Alibudita (ael&bae-ndait). A/in. [f. Alabanda 
(see prec.) + -itk, as being perhaps the Alabandina 
of the ancients, whence the synonym Al ah AUDI NX.] 
A native sulphate of manganese, called also Man- 
ganblende of iron-black colour, and sub-metallic 
lustre, occurring, massive, or crystallized in cubes 
and octahedrons, in Mexico, Transylvania, etc. Dana. 
Al&baroh (ae’l&buk). [ad. L. atabarch-es , a.Gr. 
dkaQdpx'fit of unlut. origin.] Title of the chief 
magistrate of the Jews at Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies, and Roman emperors. 

1707 Lardnkr l Vk*. (1838) I. 87 Philo’s brother Alexander 
was alnborch of the Jews in Egypt. 1679 Farrar St. Paul 
1 . 337 Ethnorch, os well as Alabarch, was a title of Jewish 
governors in heathen cities. 

Alabaster, obs.var. Aiiblastbb, a crossbowman. 
Alabaster (aeliUxrstai, ce l&ba-stai). Forms : 4 
alabaustre, alabast, 4-6 alabastre, 6 allblaater, 
6-7 alablaater, 4- alabaster, [a. OFr. alabastre 
(moil. Fr. alb&tre), ad. L. alabaster, drum, a.Gr. dAd- 
fkusTpos, prop. dAdBatrror ; said to be from name of a 
town in Egypt The spelling in 16-1 7th c. is almost 
always alablaster ; app. due to a confusion with 
arblaster a cross- bowman, also written alablaster .] 
A term applied to fine translucent varieties of car- 
bonate or sulphate of lime, especially to the pure 
white variety of the latter used for vases, ornaments, 
and busts. In Mineralogy, massive fine-grained 
sulphate of lime or gypsum, occurring whiter yellow, 
red, or delicately shaded {Modern or Gypseous Ala- 
baster); as distinguished from the translucent or 
variegated varieties of stalagmitic carbonate of 
lime, included under the name by the ancients, and 
used by them for holding unguents ( Oriental or 
Calcareous alabaster). 

1373 Barbour Bruce xx. 588 Schir Archibald his sone gtrt 
•yu« Of alabast [tr.r. alabastre) bath fair and fyne, Ordmne 
a towmc fell richly. *1386 Chaucer Knts. T, 105a Of ala- 
baster whit and road corolla [v.r. alabastre). 144a Promp, 
Pant., Alabaster a stone, Alabastrum, Partum. warn 
Shoes. Merck, Ken. l L 84 Why should a nan whose bloud 
• within Sit like bis Grandriro cut in AlablastcrT 


> Dxkxkr Feritm. Wks. L t«4 U were better to let the 
memory of him shine in his owne vertues . • than In Ala- 
blaster. *77« Smollett Humph. Cl (1815) 96 He had a 
skin as fair as a l a b a ste r. 1870 Yeats Not. Hut. Comm. 374 
Statuary Al a b as t e r is obtained from the Miocene and Fift- 
een® strata in Toscany and in Egypt. 1879 Uas Diet, Arts 
1 . 41 The Oriental alabaster, or alabaster of the ancients, is 
to be carsfullydiseingnished from the mineral now commonly 
known as alabaster f the former is a c a rb on ate , the latter a 
sulphate otimm. 
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2 . A box made of alabaster in which the ancients 
sealed up unguents ; often with L, pi. atabastra. 

1398 Trbvisa Bartk De P. R. xix. cxxviiL (14991 933 Ala- 
bastmm is a veasell for oyntment. 1799 Chambros Cycl 
Supp. s. v., Others define alabaster by a box without a 
handle, deriving the word from the privative • and Aaflq 
handle. x88t Kino Antifue Gems dM6t b8 Little jan for 
bolding perfumes, which wero celled alabast ra 
f 8. An ancient liquid measure. Obs. 

1799 Chambers Cycl. Srnpp,, Alabaster Is also said to have 
been used for an ancient liquid measure, containing to ounces 
of wine or 9 of oil .. In this sense the alabaster was equal 
to half the saxtary. 

B. ad;, (orig. attrib. use of sb.) 

a. Of alabaster, as a material 

igs8 Tindalb Matt. xxvL 7 A woman, which had an ala- 
blaster boxe of precious oyntment [Genet/,, Rkem sdsi, 
alabaster box ; Wvcur, boxe of alabastre .1 1809 Delightes 
for ladies eg Take your beries and grind® them in a Ala- 
blaster morter. 1819 Scott Ld. of Isles 111. xxviii, Mermaid’s 
Alabaster-grot 1864 Boutrll Heraldry xx. 338 The very 
perfect alabester effigy of a knight 

b. Like alabaster, in whiteness, smoothness, etc. 
1980 Sidney A re. (1633)437 (He] set his dagger to her Ala- 
blaster throe te. 1994 Shako. Rich, III, iv. ill. 11 Gentle 
babes . . girdling one another Within their alablaster innocent 
arms. 16x6 Sukflet ft M arkh. Countrey Farms 417 Tender 
or delicate pear, such as alabaster pear. 1840 Lovelace 
Poems ( 1659)63 Thy Alablaster Lady will come home, iflu 
Ruskin S tones Pen. (1874) 1 . xxi. 330 Look at the clouds, 
and watch the delicate sculpture of their alabester sides. 

AlabMtrian (seliba-gtriin),*. rare-*, [f. prec. 
+ -ian.] * Pertaining to, or like alabaster.' Craig. 
Alitaftrini (selAbastrin, -oin), a. fad. med. 
U alabastrinus : see Alabaster and -ini!) Of or 
resembling alabaster. 

1998 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. (1641) sor/k Her Ala- 
bastrine well-shapt Limbs. 1797 Millrb in Phil Trans. 
I- sB They seem to be an alabastrine spar. 1809 Sir T. 
Lauder Moray Floods (ed. ■' 334 Perpendicular streaks of 
a beautiful alabastrine whiteness. 

II AlabairtriiUBS. [L., a. Or. Akafiaorylnp, 
more correctly dbaBaorirrjs, prop. adj. (sc. KlSot 
stone).] The ancient or calcareous alabaster, of 
which ointment pots were made. 

180s Holland Pliny (1634) II. 634 The stone Alabast rites 
is found about Alabastrum a city in Egypt . . whits of colour 
it is, and intermedled with sundry colours. 1848 Wkbstkb, 
Atabastrite. 1874 WtsTsorr Prec. Stones sas The name 
alabastrites was applied to the marble from its being chiefly 
employed for Alabextra or unguent jars. 

II Alabutrnni (a.l 4 ba stiwn). Bot. [Cf. virxdes 
alabast r os, used of rose-buds in Pliny .1 (Sec quot.) 

1706 Phillips, A labastrum or A labnstrus . . Among Herbal- 
ists, the Bud or green I .eaves of Plants, which enclose the 
bottom of the Flowers, before they are spread. 1898 Gray 
Bot. Tejct-bk . 395 Alabastrum, a flower-bud. 

Alabl&ater, obs. f. Alabaster and Akblastkr. 
t Alabre. Obs. [1] ( IVright expl. A kind of fur.) 
a 1900 MS. Rawlinson 137, ss iHalliw.) And die his cioke 
with alabre. And the knottes or golde. 

t Ali'oohl, v. Obs. Pa. t. alehta. [f. A- pref. 1 
intent. + Lacche.1 To get hold of, catch. 

1194 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. uas Se kyng alihte dune 
of his hors and alehte hlne betwux his earmes. ciafle Sir 
Ferumb. 3098 And laiden g-doun hur fon, Ailc hat pal ^an 
alacche rnJ^t ! her na ascapedem non. 

Alaoe, obs. form ot Alas. 

A1m^»V (&lork\ int . ; also alao, alaoke, and north. 
alalk, alake. [(As suggested by Prof. Skeat) f. A 
int. Ah I Ol + lab (north, lath) Lack, failure, fault, 

reproach, disgrace, shame ; hence, used in * crying 

out upon ' a thing in depreciation or reprobation. 
Also aphetized lack!] An exclamation originally 
of dissatisfaction, reprobation, or deprecation - pity 
or shame that it should be so ; and hence of regret 
or surprise. Occ. with a dative obj. Now arch H 
poet, or dial. 

V m§» Rebt. DevyU 35 Alacke, sayd the Duke, yet am 1 
gladd* 1913 Douglas AE net's iv. x. so Thus fynaly sebo 
out brad is, audk 1 1944 Balr in Hart Misc. (Math.) 1 . 069 
Aloe, Sir, why do ye say so? 1099 H. Poster Angry Women 
(184s) 54 Where I shall be admdged, alack the ruthe, To 
penance for the follice of my youth t *6*0 Shako. Temp. 

I. iL 15a Alack, whet trouble Wes I then to you? 1779 

Golinim. She Steeps v. ii. (1854) 68 Aleck, momma, it was 

all your own fault, a 184a Tennyson Old Year 47 Alack ! 
our friend is gone. 

b. csp. in phr. alack the day I alaok-a-dajr I 
originally 'Shame or reproach to the day 1 Woe 
worth the day t ' but in later usage of mere surprise, 
and aphetized lack-a-dayl 
itea Shake. Rom. 4 Jul. tv. v. 03 Shoe's deed, deceast, 
shoe’s dead : alacke the day I 1709 Steele Tender Husb. 

II. 1 , Alack-a-day, Cousin Biddy, these idle romances have 
quite turn'd your head. 1894 M. Scott Cruise Midge 177 
Alas and alackaday both the pig and the wig were drowned. 

tllfl’Ok. adv. (pred.a.) Obs. rare. [A pref Ah- 
Lack , after asleep A Lacking, wanting, missing. 

*1508 Skelton Magnyf. 3558 Sodenly promotyd and 
sodenly put- back, Soddenly commendyd, and suddenly 
fynde. a lack®. 1987 Turservillb Epit. 8 Son*. (1837) 317 
But now (Ales) she is alacke. 

f Aift'OratiTe, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [inreg. f. L. 
aiaerds 8 -ative ; or perhaps f. Alacbitt, on ap- 
parent analogy of infinity, infinitive, etc.] Of or 
pertaining to alacrity; lively, sprightly. 

1897 T. May Satyr. Puppy 37 A Comtek Fancy wrinst In 


AXiAJfODX. 

sparkling Claret . . could not wander In alaetetive Sence, 
more then 1 do now. 

v . Obs. ran- 1 . In 7 all-. [I JL, 
alaerus 8 -ate «. Cf. humili-ate.} « Alacbutt. 
^Tomlimm Rounds Disk PreT, All lo allacriale the 

AlffiOXi^ (fllx'krifai), v. rare -+. [f. L. alacrid 
(see Alaorioos) 4 - -ft.] To fill with alacrity. 




+ -OU8. 


OTioilS, s. Obs. [f. L. alacri*s brisk, lively 
Cf. hitari-ousj] Brisk, lively^active. 


alaciious 


s6oe Warnrr Albion's Engl EpiL (s 8 ia) 378 80 s 
Intertainmenu. and vpright GouemmenL 9840 

Whs. 1. Prof, Alaciious endeavours to redeem time. 

Hammond Whs. IV. 590 (R.) Twere well tf we were a Uttle 
atacrioua [Not in Johnson, but in mod. T‘ 


t Ala'OrioiWJ. adv. Obs. [?. prec. + -fit*.] In 
an alaciious or brisk manner; briskly; with alacrity. 

s8ti Sraao Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viU. (ttaii 568 The neat 
morning alacrioualy they addressed to the fight Ms Decay 
Chr. Piety L • 9. 007 He cannot but run aucriouny, who 
has the prise in his eye. 1674 Govt. Tongue is. {8.118 Thus 
Epeminondas alacrioualy expired. >799 in Johnson | and 
in mod. Diets. 

t Ala oriommn— . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Alaobioub 
• f -Nias.] The quality of being alacnoua ; alacrity. 
a r86o Hammond Serm. 593 (T.) To infttse some lift, some 
alacrioumeat into you for the purpose. 

Alftoritou (ftlse'kritas), a. rare- 1 , [f. Ala- 
obit-t + -oua ; cf. felicitously- Alacrioos. 

1870 Hawthorne Eng. Aots-Bhs. (1879) L 90 A brisk* 
alacritous, civil, cheerful young man. 

Alflkoritjr ( 41 wkriti). [ad. L. alaerit&t-em, n. of 
quality f. alacer brisk (also In It aUurith ) : tee 
-TT.l Briskness, cheerful readinesa, liveliness, promp- 
titude, sprightllness. 

niio More Ficus Wks. 1557, 8/1 That metuelouae alacri- 
tee languished. 1994 Shake. Rick lit. v. ill. 73 , 1 haue not 
that alacrity of uum, Nor cheere of Minde that 1 was wont 
to haue. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1 . 79 
With what wonderful alacrity you scamper'd over the Alps. 
1710 Steele Tatter Na 34 Mjt Immediately gives an 
Alacrity to the Visage and new Grace to the whole Person. 
1791 CowrER II v. 145 She wing'd him with alacrity divina 
ino Scott Monast. xv. 98 He accepted with grnteftifelacrity. 
Aladdiniii (ftle-dinaiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. A* 
Ipddtn of the magic lamp in the Arabian Nignts + 
•Jzk.] To transform as if by magic. 

1861 C. Hodgson Resid. Japan 035 The whok house may 
be Aladdiniced into one room. 

Alagaxto, obs. form of Alligator. 

Alalk, alak(o, obs. or dial, forms of Alack. 

II Alftlffi*. [Dor. Gr. dAohd a loud shout, hence a 
war-cry.] A shout used by the ancient Greeks in 
joining battle ; a (Greek) battle-cry. 

1879 Hobbes Odyss. 099 More than half with alalaes up 
start — Iliad 014 With alalaes the mighty armies close. 
Alalia, (ilm-ltt). Med. [f. Gr. d priv.+AeAfc 
talking.] Loss or the power of speech. 

187a f Hamilton Nero. Dis, s6r In 1840, Lords! . . who be- 
came aphonic himself, described the disease under the name 
of alalia. 1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. tv., When all the letters era 
gone, the alalia is said to be complete. 

Alnlita (arlilait). Min. [f. Ala , name of plana 
in Tyrol 4- -Lite.] A variety of Malacolite ozDiop- 
side, one of the many forms of Pyroxene. 

1837-I0 Dana Mineral, sis AlolUe . . occurs In brood right- 
angled prisms, colorless to mint greenish or deer green. 

Al&mbio, obs. form of Alemrio. 
t AlffiHuid, ppl* a. Obs. [f. A pref. 1 or 64 
lamed : see Lamb : cf. Ger. erlahmtJ] Lamed. 

01090 Owl 8 Night. 1 60s Ah thu ms haves! son i-grsmed. 
That min heorte is wel nsh s-lomed. 

II Alsiusda (alimPdd). [Sp.] A public walk 
or promenade with a row or trees on each fide. 

1849 Borrow Bible in Spain U. (187s) *90 There is a public 
walk or slsmeds on ths northern ramparts. 1849 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xv. (>879) 331 The boasted darned®. 

■f Alamiws. Obs. Also 6 alamyre. [f. a, la, mi, 
re, names of musical notes.] The note A which in 
other hexacbords is la, mi, and re. 
a i$s8 Skelton Cel Clout 107 And soils so nlomyra. 1894 
Savton FesHo. Notes 83 (T.) She ran through all the keys 
rom a-la-mi-re to double gemmuL S780 Stiles in Phil 


Gavton 
from a-1 

Trans. LI. 699 Our n 
b AUmire. 


ending with 

Alunita. 


. 1780 1 

beginning with Are, and 


Obs . 


1498 C haworth In Test. Rber. (1855) 037 Hengyng for ye 
belle and parlor of tapusarwork, and all® the kuchyne of 
taoDiiserwerk with eloinitet 

Alanio dffility («ldmodsrlfti). [a. mod. L. ala- 
modalitas, f. alamodaUs, f. h-la-mode : tee next 
AlamodtU seems not to occur.] The quality of be- 
ing d la mode, or of following the fashion of the 
time; fashionableness. 

3799 Chambers Cycl Su/p., Alamodality , a study or en- 
deavour to accommodate a mao's self In point of behaviour, 
dross, conversation, end other actions of fife, to the reigning 
taste of custom, from a motive of complaisance, and to avoid 
the imputation of ill-breeding. Ibid., A German writer . • 
has a dissertation exprose on a l amoda lity in writing (Geo- 
nHrniVLsdeA/amedaatate ~ “ " 


i8«f Southey Doctor 
•d for me because of 


itate Scribendi). 

xx. it>.) Doubtlete It hath been selected' 
its ala m od ality — m good and pregnant word. 

Aluioda, 0 fc 1 * IHOdffi (RUmflvd, Fr.alaiiwd), 
phr. [a. Fr. d la mode, in the manner or fashion 
(15th c. in Llttid), adopted in Eng. in 1 7<h c. as an 


AZaABK 


Caps, *al a mod*' to 


▲ZJLMOSBIIBBS. 

*fa, and used also as and j& In the advh. sense 
now again treated as Fr. Formerly often written alt- 
m-mme, as If containing all. Cf. all alive, all-agog] 

L pkr. In the faahion, according to the fashion. 

«* 4 * SttmtH Lmm of Eng. t. burl (xfrt) xo8 Commanders 
Chat arc new a-la-mode but whan all in Iron and StoL 
| Fvlui Ch. Hitt . i. 14 With Banda, CoA, Hala and 
i Time*. *%r Sanderson Serm. 

* *68ex Koab. 

, Monsieur, In 
S7§i Chester- 
field A#//. 341 (traai III. 108 If yon can gat that name 
generally at Peril, ft will put you k la nude. 

2 . affectively, Fashionable; according to some 
particular fashion. 

ite Lovelace Pttmt (18x7) 11. 53 Wharenow aach alamode 
inhabitant, Himself and'* manners both do pay yon rent. 
sSog Locke Educ. 67 That plainness of Nature, which the 
Abmode People call Ckiwmshnesa (713 Steele Rngtitkm 
Na 40. edo AJ 1 sorts of Perukes the most Alamode. Vfkx 
Smoubtt Gil Bias us. v. u8o*j 1 . *66 , 1 began by five or sue 


b. ttp. in alamode silk (see 4); alamode beef : 
Scraps and remainders of beef boiled down into a 
thick aoup or stew. 

■686 Lend. Csiinacuvi/4 Very good black narrow Lute- 
Strings, and Alamode-SUka. 1733 Chambers CycL Su//„ 
Writer* on cookery give the preparation of almmedt or 
larded beef. Collins, Salt and Fuh,p. 1 is. 1831 Macaulay 
SMamkiMoi 89 His taste in cookery formed In . . Alamode 
beef-shops, was far from delicate. 1843 Hood Turtles i, 
Alamoda-beef and greens. 

+ 3 . subs/. A fashion or temporary mood. Ohs. 
tegft Whitlock Mann. EngL 374 <T.) Her a la mo d ws are 
suitable sliapings of her miooto all changes of occurrences. 
1683 Kbnnkt tr. Erastn. Morim Enc. 44 For an old man to 
marry a young wife. . Is become the A la mode of the times. 
4 . A thin, light, glossy black silk. 

■M Lend. Gas. mxcut/4 Several Pieces of wrought Silk, 
aa Taflhties, Sarcenets, Alamodce, and Lutes, /hid. mxciii/4 
Sarcenet and Alamode Hoods. 1700 Ord. in Comic. B Mch. 
hi Load. Gas. mmmdccxci/4 To wear 'Hatbands of Black 
English Alamode covered with Black Crape. xS6x Ma- 
caulay Hist . Bug. V. 53 Regular exchange of the fleeces of 
Couwold for the alamodes of Lyons, 
t dlamn *8ews^e Ohs. rare [f. Alamode a. 
+ -Nias.] Fashionableness. 

atfp Punn No Cross xv. | 8 Wks. xyad I. 357 And Men 
become Acceptable by their Trims and the AlamodciidM of 
their Dress and AppareL 

t AlU&O'dio, a. OAs. rare~ l . [ad. mod. L. ala- 
modUus\ f. 4 la mods', see Ala hook and -ig.] 
Fashionable ; in accordance with prevailing taste. 

1788 Chambers CycL Su/f. tv. Aiamods, Grapius has a 
dissertation on alamodic, or artificial sermons. 

Aiattiort, 11 Alamort (relam/Jjt, Fr. alamS-ri, 
adv. (pred. a.). [Fr. 4 la more to the death : aa tile 
eetoit ehargie d la more Palissy (16th c.). Formerly 

S aite naturalized ; now often treated as Fr. Sorae- 
mes corrupted to all amort (cf. al a mode, all agog) ; 
and at length Amort was occasionally used without 
mi or sell, being taken as~Fr. d more * to death.'] 

1 . adv. To the death, mortally. 

teas Wysley Armefit 153, I drooping passe as ona stroke 
demort. MM in Bihliath. Bibiica III. 14a The Raven 
ominous (as Gentiles holde). What time she crcwketh hoarsely 
a la morta. xSgj Gbh. P. Thompson Exsrc, (184a) II. 479 


Tha combat k la mort was of their own beginnin_ 

2 . adj. Sick to death, mortally sick ; dispirited. 
199s Lilly Midas v. iL 60 How now, Motto, all a-mortT 
1596 Shake. Tam. Shr. tv. iii. 36 What sweeting all-mort t 
4164s Cleveland Gsn. EcE/stvu, The whole World is ai-a- 
mort. — Content «4 Drink tha A la more Sun down and up 
agen. 1700 Dkvbcm Wife of Bath’s T. 340 Mirth there was 
none, the man was 1 a-la-mort* 178a Rictiardsom Gremdison 
(1781) 1. kvL 107 Ah my poor boyl Thus a 
Keats St. Agnes viii. She sighs all amort. 
tJUutOTt, v. Obs. rare “* l . [f. prec.] To be- 
come mortally tick, to pine. 

1709 Hickebincill Printer, iv. (xyai) its Ona Bishop 
would not. of old. be pleased with a 1st l&hoprick, but 
Chagrin and Alamort, because not Archbishop. 

+ Alan. Obs. Also alaun(t, alant, allan, al- 
Xaqnd, aland, [a. OFr. alan, alant , allant ; cf. It. 
nnd Sp. alano, rg- also, med.L. alamos.] A large 
Species of dog used to hunt or bait wild animals ; 
a wolf-hound. 

e 1386 Chaucer Knfs. T. xepo Aboute his Chaor ther wenten 
white Alaunts Iv. r. slant*, alauntu). 15m Ld. Breners F rois 
sari 11. xxiv. 03 Foure coursers and two Allans of Spaygne. 
157a Bombwbll Armoris it. 86 Three Allaundes, which* be 
a certains ldnde of dogges of great stature. 174a Bailey, 
Aiandes. wolf dags. Chant* x8as Strutt S/orts + Past. 
l L *7 Alauntes, or bull-dogB. s8agSc0rr Talixm. (1863*47 
Three alana . . wolf-greyhounds, that it. 1849 Blache. 
Mhg. LVI 1. 776 The snowy alauna. 1864 Boutrll HeraMry 
lx. 03 Another heraldic Dog, a mastiff with short ears, is dis- 
tinguished as an Alant. 

Aland (4Umd), adv, prop. phr, ora I. [A prep . 1 
on, in + Unx The full on funds, on Jam lands, 
and the interned. 0 be lands, 0 lands aiso occur.] 
f 1 . Position: In tne land, in the country. Obs. 
rujo O.E.Chrs ml (Laud MS.) a a. tin pa was corn dare 
. . lor nan aa wss* o ►e land, aagy A Olouc. 389 And 
deatmde albat loud, pit no gode alonde oat. suoo Octo- 
“ “ ‘ ” ' 'laaydonye com ryda With hya * 


nian x6a8 The Kyng of Mi ^ 

alomL RgStln Banmat. MS. in GUehrist's Seat. Sal it. 104 
lok title Jynny be the hand . . And made* brydell up afland. 
1079 Jamiksoh Scot. Diet., Vp adt m d, al a distance from 
the aes; in thwooumry 
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2 . On the dry land (in opposition to the water or 
eea); ashore. tObt. 

him Lamb . Horn. 165 He defl al bt Us wil la, a wettre 
and a l en d a 1977 Lamcu P. PL B. xvl tip Alla hat lyf hath 
Adonde ft a-watiu. ig Be LtcHanato Disc. E. lad. 159 *1 wo 
thippea .. in the water were likewise burnt, besides other 
three that were a land. a6oB Shake. Pork. h. L ys. I marvel 
how the fishes live In the am . . Why, as men do a-land. 
S697DRYOKM VirgUKx 8o6)IL sij And in mid ocean left them 
moor'd a- land, ileal. Barlow Coinmb. v. 8x3 Howe leads 
aland the interminable train, While his bold brother still 
btetorma the main. 

8. Motion : To the land or shore, ashore, 
fijoo St. Brand. 214 A lute havens he foude tho, Alood 
hi wende there. 1479 Caxton Jsuoh 57 They hadde not 
•ette foot a lands, tdo North Plutarch (1676) 8 Ariadne 
. . [was] so sore sea-sick . . he was forced to pat her aland. 
S679 Hosrrs Odyst. 91 Vulcan is now at Lemnos gone a land. 
sSog Southey Modoc in Ast. xxv. Wks. V. 368 Could they 
bur aland Set foot, s §70 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 50 A 
well-hooped cask our shipmen brought aland, 
t Aland, v. Obs. rare \ [f. prec. phr.] To come 
ashore, land. 

S970 87 Hounshrd Scot. Chron. (1806) II. ao« Forthwith 
alanded at Leith Octavian a Frenchman, sgfis Thynhs in 
Aiiimadv. App. 86 On which (shore)., the Saxons wave 
woont to allond, and then to spolle the Coumrie. 
t Alandward, adv. Sc. Obs. [A pr*p> on + 
Land + -ward ; d. to us-ward ; now Landward.] 
In the country, in opposition to town or buigh. 

1609 Skenb Reg. Maj. 60 Ane burgee dwdland allaMward. 
Ibid. 141 Na burgee dwdland a land wart, sould haue lot, 
nor cavill with burgesses dwdland within burgh. 

t Alaagff, a. Obs. Also alange, -Inga [A vari- 
ant of Elkmon, OK. m tenge, lengthy, tedious, f. Air 
intensive 4 - tenge, secondary form of tang, long 
OTeut +langfo-.) Protracted, tedious, wearisome, 
dreaiy, lonely. Also, [by confusion with elelende, 
ellendt, Elknd ; cf. the confusion of -ends and -ing 
in pplcs.] Strange, foreign. 

c tgjpA rt/Lf MerL 4a6olntimeof winter along* it la. 41386 
Chaucer WijVs 7 . 341 Pouerte is this, al-though it sens 
alcnge [v. r. elenge, aienge - alingej PosHcssion that no 
wight wol chalenge. a 14m Occlkvk De Reg. Print . tax 
Her spirites . . Thought that craft unlusty ft aienge. 1440 
Promg. Pare., Alange, or scrounge (1499 alyande* Extra- 
mono, ostoiiem. c 1919 Com//, too /ate Maryed (Halliw.), 
Now am 1 out of thin daunger so aienge. 

tAUllffe, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [?. prec. adj.] To 
make tedious, dreary, or lonely. 

c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 481a The levcs fid leu of the tre, Rein 
alangeth the cuntre. 

t Alang«ly f adv. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Alanoi a. 
+ -LY2.] Tediously, drearily; also strangely. 

‘ ^ * (igel alyaund- 


144 a Prom/. 
ly) Extranet. 


Pare., Alange] y, or atraungely (; 


tAlk&gSnsai. Obs.rare. [LAlangro. + -NK88.] 
Tediousness, weariness, loneliness ; also strangeness. 

rijao Senyn Sages iW.j 1736 His aerjauniJi ofte to him 
come, And of alangencii him undemome, And bade him take 
a wit julif. X440 Prtntt/. Parv., A-Iangeness, or strawngc- 
fleam (xftoB alyaundneme) Extraneitas. 

Alenina (m'lAnainh Ckem. [f. Al(dehtdk\ 
whence obtained by Strecker in 1849. +-ink ; the 
-an- Is a 'euphonic 1 insertion. (H. Koscoe.)] 

1 . The 'acid* monomide C,H T NO, - cH, — 
C H (Nil,) — CO (OH), derived from Lactic acid 
by replacement of the alcoholic hydroxyl by NH„ 
called alio Lactamlc and a-Amidopropionic acid; 
an organic base isomeric with lactamidc, acting 
also in certain combinations as an acid. 

1869-79 Watts Did. Ckem. I. 63 Alanine cry&tallUas . . 
In colourless needles having the form of oblique rhombic 
priam* united In tufts. The aqueous solution lias a sweet 


2 . Extended (in pi.) to the group of acid amides 
(amic or amidk acids), of which the preceding 
substance is taken as the type, derived as above 
from the diatomic monobasic acids, or 'lactic series.* 
1877 Watts Ftmmef Ckem. 381 These amic acids . . form 
saline compounds both with acids and with bases, the basic 
character, however, predominating. Hence, they are often 
designated by names ending in -in*, die ordinary termination 
for organic bases, glycollamic acid being designated as gly* 
cocine, lactamlc acta as alanine, leUcapdc acid as leucine, 
etc. They are also designated, as a group, by the name 
Alanines. 

Alant, varia it of Alan, a wolf-hound. 
JLUh&tbU&ltt ntin). Ckem. [mod. f. (Jerm aiant, 
the Elecampane, Inula Helemum + -in.] A syn- 
onym of Inulin, a starchy substance obtained from 
the roots of elecampane, angelica, potato, etc. 
eBay In Craig. 

t AlftHtom. adv. prop. phr. Sc. Obs. p corrup- 
tion of Fr. 4 lotntain .] At a distance. 

i 486 G. Stuast J oc o -ser. Diet. 7s Some of our Lads bring 
very kind Alan tom followed me behind, lyes Bails? A lan- 
tern, at a distance, N\ortk\ C Jomttryl 
tA-lmp ttt, v. Oh. ror* ~ l . / [f. med. L. alapSt - 
ppl. stem of alapd-re to slapyi. alapa a slap.] To 
slap or strike. 7 

tdogj. Melton Sixe-fold PoEt. 183 [xss] Not with a wand 
to akpat and strike them. 

JJihT a. [ad. L- dldr-is, L dla a wing: 

see *ar.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a wing or wiagt. 

. XI47 in Coaio. x86e Emessom Cend. Lift 171 Tba boot 


or the quill of the birdjpvea the mo st alar strength, with 
the least wrighL s»th(J 3 V*h Birds of N.-W. 544 Aadubuu 
tnantiomi ona nsarry ten feet In alar expanse, 

2 . Winglike or wing-shaprd 

>•99-47 Toon CycL Anat. 0 Phy. IIL Uafn The alar 
bones .Vein in reality distinct elemen t s oftbe cranium. 
1849 Toon ft Bowman Phys* AnaS. 1 . se? The knee affords 
some remarkable examples of these folds, in whet are known 
es the alpr ligaments. 

8 .Sot. and Phys. Belonging to the axil or axilla, 
axillary. 

1898 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 393 Alar. From ala In the senne 
of axilla, therefore axillary or in the forks. 1879 Syd. Svc. 
Lex., Alar vein, a vein which, after collecting blood from 
the axilla, joins dm axillary vein, 
t AlfoTd, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 or 16 + 
Labd v„ a. Fr. larde-r; or ad. Fr. enlorder : see 
A- pref. 10.] To fatten. 

cxgbd Wvcur Serm. <1879/ 1. xx. 5a Man fattid and alardid 
wendib awev fro God. 

t AlftTgff, v. Obs. [a. OFr. alargir to enlaige, 
f. d to + large Largjk.] 

1 . tram. To make larger, increase ; give largely. 

rxglo Wyclie Serm. (1879) I. xxxv. 93 Hcrfore preyden 

disciplis to alarge liem bllcve. — Gen. xxxii. xe Alevge my 
M«d as tha grauel of the see. 1399 T Purvey Remonst. (1851) 
St To alarge othir mayntene hu Reculer loidshipe. a i960 
Chaucer's Dream 156 Such part In their nativity Was them 
alarged of beauty. 

2 . intr. (Ofr. f alargir.) To extend oneself. 

x|8e Wyclin Ps. v. t In tribulacioun thou heat alargid to 
me. [sjB8 i hou spmddcst out to me. Cf. OFr. (in Godefl) 
£n me tribulation il s'eat alargi a mi. Vulg. In tribulations 
dilatasti mdti.) 

t Ala*rgor. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Alargi + -xu 1 .] 
One who extends, perh. One who gives largely. 

ex 380 Prymer in Maakall's Mom. Kit. EccL Aug.il. xaa/t 
God, the alarger of forjyucnciwe and auteur of mannyt 


tilRTgiSjf, Vbl. sb. Obs. [f. ALARGE + -INQl.] 
Enlargement, increase. 

a 1388 Wycmf Fork. xxxi. 7 Ful fair in hi» greetnesfce, and 
in elergyng of hise trees. 

Alarm dla-im), sb. Fonns: 4-7 alamo, 6-7 
all srme, 7 all-arm, all* army, 6- alarm. Also : 
4 alarom, 6 alarome, 7 allarum, 6 alarum, [a. 
OFr. alarms, a. It. allarme « all’ arms t 'To ^the) 
arms!’ orig. the call summoning to arms, aid 
thus, in languages that adopted it, a mere in- 
terjection; but boon used in all as the name of 
the call or summons. Erroneously taken in the 
17 th c. for an English combination all arm! and 
so written ; cf. similar treatment of alamode and 
alamort. From the earliest period there was a 
variant alai urn due to rolling the r in prolonging 
the final syllable 6f the call, now restricted to an 
alarm-signal, as the peal or chime of a warning 
bell or clock, or the mechanism producing it. (The 
earlier pronunciation, following alarm, was &lfi'i?in ; 
but thiB has given way to &le* jdm and Marram.) 
Hence also, by aphtsis, Lahum.] 

I. As a phrase. 

+ 1 . int. An exclamation meaning * To arms 1 * Obs. 



w ba Which with a corage 1 _ 

agavnat tne. 1600 Holland Lixy 331 iR.) Shouting as lie 
could, crying al'anne, help help citizen*. 

1 2 . adverbially , with ring, etc. Obs. 
i»U Berness Froissart 1. lxxx. 101 It waaconunauiulvd 
to sounds the watche bell alarm, and eucry mail to be armed. 
Ibid. 1. ccccxi. 7x7 The towns* all about range their belles 


f 8. quasi-jd. The call to aims, whether by using 
the exclamation alarms l or by any equivalent 
meant. With cry, lilt, sound, blow, strike, eta Obs. 

cxgsaE.E.Ailii.Poemsh.xwoj Lauds alarom vpon buinde 
(ultra was t'enne, xgaa Lo, Bernehh Froiuari 1. xviii. a«» 
Often tymea in the day there wax cryed alarum. 1980 Bar tT 
Ah. A *84 To blows ataime, Btllieum Conors. 1993 Shako. 
a Hem VI , v. U. 1 When the angrie Trumpet aounde alarum. 
XSQ4 — Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 148 Strike alarum, drumuea I 
Tt Aa sb. with pi. 

4 . A call to arms ; a signal calling upon men to arm. 

1948 Hall Chron. (1809) 680 When the alarms came to 

CaJtce, euery man made to horee and hamee. X600 Holland 
Livy in. (1630} 8* The al'anny was given on all hand* : and 
no cry beard but ' Am*/ • Arms. t6oa C. Butler Fern. 
Mom 1x634) 130 Aa if the Drum did found an ail-arm. 1709 
J. Robins Here of Ago n. iL 3 Now first is beat the General 
Alarm, Now sounds to Home. 17X1 Pore Ra/e Lock v. 46 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms. eKa Skrat 
U Aland *1 And whan ta* alarum thrills the air, And beacons 
on the mountains flan. 

b. A message or newt of approaching hostility. 

Al Byron Childs Har. il Ixxii, Tambourgi I thy hrum 
gives promise of war. sSxg Southet Rodsr. xx 3 From cast 
and west . . the breathless scouts Bring swift alarums ip, 

5 . A warning sound of any kina to give notice of 
danger, or to arouse or attract attention; esp. a 
loud and hurried peal rung out by a tocsin or alarm 
bell ; or a fehime rang out by a clock to awaken 
sleepera, 

turn NoJodri S emo b. lx 8y8)3»8 Sound out a eodaine and 
anrff AternaL Ai Srus Hist. Qu Brie, va xaxvhL 
(163a) 397 Awaked with the suddaine Allarum., aiga Jm. 
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ALAXHBJTUS. 


’ 'AMOtlE' - 

Taylor W# Judg. I. a vit 14 The ftogw 

Mm Ml alum iMwrnwt 
Lncr. (1853) #85 A Worn loud enough 10 turtle the whole 
court from lit stillness. ttee Macaulay Lhs, A r m ada, 
At otM the loud olentm dashed fromalthar reeling apbea. 
0- A*. A- A warning. b- An incitement (oAr.). 
*5*4 Loook (title) An Alarum against Usurers. idoe 
Shelton Do* Quia, IV. aciiL 103 A kind oTWack Meat, 


W. do Britain! //mm. / > rtd | it 73 Your Wiedom will be hot 
an Alarm to them never to come unprovided. ttgo Meat* 
val* Rom. Em f. (186^ VIII. Ulv. 91 It is an alarum rung 
in the earn of a careless generation. 

7 . The apparatus or mechanism which sounds the 
alarm : also Jig. Usually alarum. 

,106 Briomt Melanc. aiii. 66 Automatical! instruments at 
docket; watches and taruma. tdgg Mao. Woac. Com/. Imv. 
Ixxil. | a If a stranger open it, It aecteth an Alarm a-going, 
which the stranger cannot stop from running out. x68e Sis 
T. Browne Ckn A/of. 38 Thou hast an alarum in thy breast. 
1788 Wuuv tVA t. 187a VII. 6g, I procured an alarum, 
which waked me the next morning at seven. 189a Bamaos 
Ecoh. Mann/. will. ted. 3) n The various kinds of alaruau 
connected noth docks and watches. 

8. A warning of danger of any kind ; especially 
one given in such a way as to startle or arou e the 
unwary ; t$p. in the phr. to give or lake the alarm . 

itti Garrard Art 0/ Warn jo In giving Alarome to the 
ennuis. 1994 Narhk Vrfort. Tram. 15 What did 1 now but 
one day made a false alarum in the quarter where they lay. 
idao Capt. Smith Virgin. 1. 8 The towns took the Alarum 
before I men! it. a 1674 Clarendon Hitt. Rob. I. 1. 39 

I Words] which gave the first alarum to the Duke to appre- 
tend his own Ruin. 177a Junius Lott , lxviiL 355 Your 
natural benevolence took the alarm. 1887 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. viii. nj The alarm wan given liiat the Bedouins 
were upon them. Mod. It peeved to be a false alarm. 

8. retiring. * A step or stump made 011 the ground 
with the advancing foot. 1 Chambers Cyd. Supp. 

1579 GoaaoN A pel. (Arb.) 75 Players haue chosen such a 
Chainpion as when I giue the Allarm winnowe* his weapon. 
1707 Sir W. Hope Fencing iv. xoa in Chambers Cycl Supp., 
The motion of the sword-hand may in this case be attended 
with the anpel or alarm of the advanced foot. 

10 . A loud noise or disturbance, of such a kind 
as to startle or perturb ; din. atxh. 

15J3 Earl Surrey in ElliVs Orig. Lott. 1. 77 I. 117 The 
horses of his company brake lowae . . in tuche n ombre that 
it caused a marvelous alarome. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr . 1. 
i. i |i Though it passe your patience & mine to endure her 
lowd alarums. 1884 T. Burnet Theor. Earth II. 61 You 
tee wh .t disorders iu nature, and what an alaruin. the erup- 
tion of one fiery mountain is capable to make, xuao Keats 
Hyperion in. 105 What divinity Makes this alarum in the 
elements 7 

fil. A sudden or unexpected attack; necessitating 
a rush to arms ; a surprise ; an assault. Obs. 

>587 Fleming Cants*. Holinshed III. iosx/s Their men 
readie at all times to serue in cuerie alarum and skirmish, 
1605 Shaks. M<ub. V. ii. A Their doere causes Would to the 
bleeding, and the grim Alarme Excite the mortified man. 
1680 Hexham Dutch Diet., Eon Storm , an assaulting, or 
an Al-annc. i68x Drydkn A be. 4 A chit. ft. S 6 7 The doubt- 
fill nations watch his arms. With terror each expecting his 
alarms. 

12 . A state of surprise with fear or terror, sud- 
denly excited by apprehension of danger ; excite- 
ment caused by danger apprehended. 

zs07 D. Fenner Dc/T M inisters C 4 If Maist. D. Bridg. 
had not hitte on this cause of allarum. x6oa Shake. Hand. 
11. ii. 533 A blanket in th* Alarum of fcare caught vp. 17x1 
Steele Sped . No. xx P j Such Feark and Alarms as they 
were there tormented with. 1807 Crabse Par. Rig. in. 599 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face. s8ax Scott A "enow. 
xxiii. <1853)935 The alarms of her guide made mors impres- 
sion on the Countess's mind. 

13 . Comb, and Attrib. as alarm shock, alarm 
signal. Also alor(a)m-olook, -watch, one with 
an apparatus which can be set to ring loudly at any 
particular bour, so os to awaken sleeper^ or exdte 
attention ; olar(u)m-gauga, an appliance attached 
to a steam-engine to give warning of a dangerous 
pressure of steam or deficiency of water In the 
boiler ; alarm-gun, -cannon, a gun fired to give 
notice of danger; or to call to vigilance ; alarm- 
note, the note of a bird when startled ; alarm- 
word, a watchword. Also Alarm-bell* -roar, q.v. 

xtax Southey Thai. xu. xxiv. Wka. IV. 433 Over the sur- 
face of the reeling Earth, The alarum shoot was felt, x66f 
Pepys Diary 14 July 1x876) III. 193 Up betimes by the help© 
of a larum watch 1678 T. Herbert Mom. <T.) You shall 
have a gold alarm watch, which, as (here may he causa, shall 
awake you. s8s8 Bancroft Hist. U. £, V. xxiii. 990 A 
man-of-war in New York Bay fired alarm-cannon. 1879 
Wild Life in S. C. 169 If you should disturb the blackbird 
. . ha makes the meadow ring with his alarm-note. xls8 
Sooty F. M. Perth I* xoa Crying the alarm-word of the town. 
Alarm (til-jin), v. ; also 6-7 alUrnm, alarum, 
ff. the sb. Cf. Fr. alarmer , of which Litttd has bo 
instance befi 17th c. ; not in Cotgr. 16 n, either as 
Eng. or Fr.] 

t L To call to arms. A. intr. Obs . 
ctgao Marlowe and Pt. Tambur. in. fil. Trumpets and 
drama, alarum presently. 17x8 Pope Iliad u. 93 Now, 
valiant chiefe! since heaven itself alarms. Unite, 

+ b * trusts* Obs, 

1849 Paoity Heraiogr. («66a> 18; They Ohmimad the 
tvamSd-band (hot was to watch all tnardey. 187s Cbownb 
**" ft. 4 The froope ora all ataiuinM. 


fS: Td rouse to action, urge on, incite. Obs. 

sfca S uae* Math. n. 1.31 Wither’d Murther, Alarum’d by 
hhl ^OdtinsQ. the Wolfs, whose howl's his Watch . . towards 
his designe Moves like a Ghost. x66a Fuller Worthies 1. 
•97 Tttif allanimed the Londoners to rescue poor Pateshul. 
1710 Steels Toiler# 9. 47 Fa At Epsom, there is at present 
a young Lady . « who has alarmed all the Vaio and the Im- 
pertinent to infest that Quarter. 1788 Beattie Minst. 1. iv, 
Nor him whom sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 

8* To arouse to a sense of danger, to excite the 
attention or suspicion of, to put on the alert 

x6gx Ter- Taylor Sorm. (1850)1. 18 Atmramed into caution 
Mid sobriety. 1684 Otway Atheist v. (1735' nj If you 
squeak, and think to alarum the house, im De Fob Ap- 
paritions vL 04 To alarm us at the approach of Impending 
mischief. 1 1789 Cowper Task 111. 185 Great crimes alarm 
the conacitnoa. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. ajo For the 
purpose of alarming the guards. 

f b. To inform or notify of anything dangerous, 
to warn. Obs. rare. 

X71X Steele Spoct. Na 80 r 3 Before Brunette could be 
alarmed of their Arrival. 

4 . To keep in excitement ; to disturb, perturb. 

sdfit C Lyttelton in Hatton Corr, 0878) as We have 

beene mightily alarumd here with reports of plotts. 
Dbydem Yirr. Georg, iv. 86 Intestine Broils allann the Hive, 
xlyi Black A dr. Phaeton xvL 332 Sellers of firuit and of fish 
. . alarming the air with their invitations. 

5 . To strike with fear or apprehension of danger ; 
to agitate or excite with sudden fear. 

sfigi A. Wilson James /, 189 The King was again Alarum'd 
by this Protestation. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 7 t a A 
Screech-Owl at Midnight has alarmed a Family more than 
a Band of Robbers. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iv. 
is8 These events alarmed (him) into submission. 1877 in 
Fam. Her alii vt OcL 406/1 You alarm me with that long 
prplosua, Mod. I am alarmed at the aspect of affairs. 

6. intr. To sound like on alarm or alarum. 

*899 Poa Ho. 0/ Usher Wks. 1864 I- 306 The noise of the 
dry and hollow-sounding wood alaruramed and reverberated 
throughout the forest. 

Alaraubblo (ilfiumfib'l), a. [f. Alarm v. f 
•able.] Liable to be alarmed or excited ; excitable. 

1813 w. Taylor Month. Mag. XXXV. 139 A more deli- 
cate and alarmable sensibility. 1841 Chambers's Joum. 
4 SepL X. s6o A suspicious and very alarmable individual. 

AlA-nilrbdulf A bell rung as 

a signal of danger or on a sudden emeigency ; as 
the tocsin of burghs in olden times. Also Jig. 


.pointed to each Regiment, by the Quarter-Master- 
General for them to march to in cose oi an Alarm 
from the enemy.’ Bailey 1731. 

1794 Nelson In Nicokuft Dap. (1849) I. 986 Our troops . . 
in ten minutes at farthest Mould be at the bridge from the 
alarm-posts. aOea Regal 4 0 mL Army 180 Although a 
Regiment or a Division may remain fcr a single night 
only in a quarter, yet an Alarm-Post is invariably to he 
established. 

AlfirtUfi, A variant of Alarm, formerly used 
in all the senses of the word, but now restricted, 
exc. in poetical use, to the ]>eal or chime of a warn- 
ing bell or clock, or the mechanism whfch product* 
it : see Alarm sb. 5, 7. 

Alary i* i l&ri), a. [ad. L. dldri-su, f. Ala wing: 
see -aryJ Of or pertaining to wings or aUt. 

1898 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. s8i Ihe lower leaf lof 
leguminouR plants] closely involving . . the alary or wingy 
divisions. sfjfr-fToDD Cycl Anat.h Phys 11.945/a It is tne 
first alary nerve, and is given to the fiiture anterior pair of 
wings. s8j7 Btackw. Mag. XLII. 8s 1 Can't I use part of the 
fortune in advancing my great project of alary aerostation T 
1877 Huxley A Mat. Jnv. An. vii. 434 The alary muscles. 

AIM (Altrs), ini . ; also 4- alias, 4 al a qs, allaaa. 
^>V. 4-7 allaoe, ol&oe. Aphd. 6-7 'laa, lose. fa.OFr. 
ha las , a las |mod. Fr. hc-las\ f. ha 1 - An I + las, 
lasse wretched, orig. * weary ’:~L. lassutn weary. Cf. 
Pr. ai las ; It. am lasso . In these languages the 
adj. took the gender ol the speaker, las , lasso ; lasse, 
lassa. The later Fr. fonn he/as 1 is occss. louud in 
Eng. ; also in 16th c. an aphetic 7 <ur /] An ex- 
clamation expressive of unhappiness, grief, sorrow, 
pity, or concern. Occ. with dat. obj., or with for. 

c xa8o Signs bif. Jndg. in E. F. Poems it 86a) 10 Alas loueid 
war sul we tak we bat abbip sin i-wroji. * 1386 Cmauchi 
Sort. J\ 491 That 1 was bred, alias that hardc day. r 1304 
r. PI. Credo 754 Alaas I bat tordes of pe londe ’leueh swiche 
wrechcn. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxiv. 97 16 Hit happis vs stiche 
harmes to haue now, alace. c fgeg Skuion CoL C lento 
loss Holes I I say, hslas I How may this come to pasecT 
a 1993 Marlowe jewqfM. nr. Hi. 314 Tax, I could weep at 
your calamity I 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. Ii. 4s Alas the lieatty 
day : why do you weepcl 1887 Milton J\ L. x. 461 Alax, 
both for the deed and for the cause I 184a J. H. Newman 
Par. Sertu. VI. iiL 3a Alas for our eaxy sensual life. 187a 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 36 Alas, the happy day I the fool- 
ish day t Abut I the sweet time, too hooo pasted away J 


the tocsin of burghs in olden times. Also Jig. wh day 1 AUw I the sweet time, too rooo pasted away f 

S997 Shake, a Hen. IF. 111. L 17 A common Larum-BelL t AU'llbi, v. Obs. rare~ l . [a. ONh. ahukit-r 
sfi4s Hindk J. Brnon IvHl 175, 1 fcue..that the Alarum Bell (and alaski-r ) to let loose, f. 0 to vor es out) + 

of yuur conscience is silenced. X78* Gibbon DocL f F. HI. Uthior malF. —lot* I. 


of your conscience is silenced. 1781 Gibbon DocL 4 F. III. 
xli*. 108 The aUrum-bell rung to arms in every Quarter of 
the city. 1894 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 111. vii). is8 The alarm- 
bell bursts forth, ominom ; and peals and booms all day. 
a XI49 Poe Bells Wks. 1859, 75 Hear the loud alarum bells 
—Brazen hells l 

Alimed (Al&umd ), ppl. a.; also 7-8 allanun’d, 

alarum’d. [f. Alarm v. + -bo.] 

1 . Called to arms, aroused, on the watch. 

1605 Shako. Lear il L 55 He saw my bast alarum'd spirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right. 1667 Milton P. L.w. 966 On 
th' other side Satan allann'd Collecting all his might dilated 
stood. 1871 Daily Hews at Jan., I'he French are taking to 
these attacks seemingly . . Tne front line is standing 4 alarmed.' 

2 . Disturbed, excited by the prospect of danger. 

169a Fuller Pitrah Sight iv. vi zoo 11 m young man, late 

at night allarum'd out of his bed, with the noise, ms Du 
Fok Plague to Deceivers fed their fears and kept them a- 
U rated. 1807 Hood Midi. Fairies ex* And prompt fresh shifts 
in his alarum'd ears. x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth v. <1874) 55 
Her efforts implied alarmed modesty rather than maidenly 

Alarmadlj (ala-jm&ili), adv. [f. prec. 4 -Li2.] 
In on alarmed manner ; frightenedly. 

x88o Misn Broughton Sec. Thoughts I. l xl X99 Looking 
alarmedly round at the breakfast -table for restoratives. 

Alirming (Ala-jmiv)), ppl. a. [f. Alarm v. + 
-TKO^.i Disturbing or exciting with the apprehen- 
sion of danger. 

x68o Burnet Rochester (x6as) 86 With such ailarming £vl- 
dencee. 1789 Junius Lett, il 14 The last charga . . Tx of a 
most serious and alarming nature. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 078 But one alarming report followed another fast. 

Alarmingly (ildMmigli), adv. [f. preo. 4- -ly2.] 
In an alarming manner ; so as to excite alarm or 
apprehension. 

1787 Burns Lett. 60 Wks. 1875, 349 Alarmingly ill of a sore 
throat. 1896 Fboude Hist. Eng. 1. 8 So far from increasing, 
flunufactures had alarmingly declined. 

JUarmiam (filfi'imiz’m). [f. Alarm sb. 4 -ism.] 
The profession or practice of the alarmiit ; per- 
sistent tendency to raise alarm needlessly. 

1867 Sped, eo July 793 (A) speech . . powerful and logical, 
yet extravagant in its alarmism. x)8x St. James's Gao. 
is Feb, ' Panic ' and 4 alarmism.’ 

Alarmiat dliumist). [f. Alarm j^.-f-xst.] 
One addicted to raising alanns ; hence, who raises 
alarm on very slight grounds, or needlessly ; a 
panic-monger. 

idea Syd. Smith Whs. 1859 tdt/t The panic of this alarmist 
is 10 very great. 1849 Cordon Sp. in 1819, 8 Those wicked 
alarmists and panic-mongers whom I win never forgive, 
b. attrib. 

' x8oe Syd. Smith Whs. *867 L 13 This was another gentle- 
man o f the alarmirt tribe, e <840 Ld. Campbell Autobiog. 
(*Hx) 11. xsaAlarmist or dUappbmud Whigs. 1870 Dauy 
Tel x8 July, Rumours of an alarmist character, tome ol them 
wildly Improbable, were circulated 
Alaan-poat (Wimpdwit). * The ground ap- 


laskier, laskir, mod Fr. Ideher late L. las-riii t, 
cl. L. laxdre, i. lax-us loose.] To let loose, release. 

xsgo Uvam. 8838 Ich wole . . eleaki him of care [xasg lui- 
lien ich wulle his keie]. 

t Ala st, adv. Obs., prop. phr. [A prepy of 
older in a series, al + Last. Layamon has a fuller 
a pan taste , beside at pan laste, and Ortnin ait latts - 
te.J In the last place ; at last. 
c xsyo Ancr. R. 4s Alast )wt uerset, * Ecce ancilla Domini.* 


lost pet ueraet, * Ecce ancilla Domini.* 


c tjao Cast. Lone 437 So bat Pecs e-last vp-breek. 1340 
Ayenb. 139 Aleut hit is wonc of j>e pours mamie j*et . . lie ne 
h«b none ssame to acri. 

II AUurtor (filast&i). rare. [a. Gr. dA bar up the 
avenging deity, f. d priv. + hoar-, f. AalciV to forget.] 
A reUnuess or avenging spirit, a Nenmsia. 

x8xo W. Taylor Mouth. Mag. XXIX. 150 Imps, alastors, 
and every other class of cacodemons. xlia lb fit. XXXI V. 
au The midnight mass-Yrill soon be reed, Which even the 
aisHtors dread. 

Alite adv. arch., prop. phr. [A prep* 

of + Late.] Of late, lately. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4x76 Of shame and of shenship shapyn 


vs elate. 1909 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 16 The goodly por- 
tres . . axed me from whence I came alatel c 1590 Green* 
Poems 119 Where chilling frost slate did nip, There flesheth 
now a fire. 1670 Walton Lives 1 11. 151 How art thou chang’d 
from what thou wart a late. 184a Mrs. Browning Poems 
(1878) B19 But the Harpies elate In the storm came, end swept 
off the maidens. 

tAlfi'te, v. Obs. rare~ x , [a. OFr. alaitc-r, 
•ier L. adlarid-re to give milk to ; f. ad to + lac, 
lari* milk.] To give milk to, fuckic. 

a ages Holy as in E. E. Pr. Rom.(s 6 $ 9 i IIL 56 Hie vii chil- 
dren were nourished and elated (,/nw/Af alaced] of the sekio 
white goals. 

Alat8 (/' lrit), a. [ad. L. dlSt-us, f. Ala a wing ; 
cf. caudate and L. togfitus : see -ate.] Winged ; 
having wings or side appendages resembling wings 
in shape or general appearance. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. xx8 A late seed-vessels ; or Keys. 
1769 Stukblky Palmogr. Sacra 73 N ainby — Lincolnshire— 
from an elate temple there. 1897 Henpbev Eiom. Bet. 76 
Sometimes the siidk-li? J — J 


Sometimes the su 


b there. Henpbev Eiom. Bet. 76 
•like petiole is winged (elate), a narrow 


plate of the blade structure running down its margins. 1876 
»X8T.] G. Bucktom Brit. APhid. (Ray Soc.) 1. 86 The elate females 
-mirim are never so plentiful as the apterous. 

Alftttd (T' ldttd), a. [f. L. dldt-us Alate 4 -m, 
1 * * according to the ordinary Eng. representation of 
mB { tt L. dUus : cf . elate and elated from H&Ius.] W inged, 
ricked having wings. 

re. 1693 Waterhouse A Pol Lessen. 56 (L.) .Power, like all 

things elated, seldom rests long in any continued line, 1697 
«ntle- in Phil. Trans. XIX. 679 This hath elated or whiged Leaves. 
\obiog. ««l Chambers Cpd. Supp., The bat is the only {tad or 

I JUatemu (reUu jnffs). Bot. Alio ilntern. 
d ap- [f. L. dla wing 4 ternus three.] An evergreen shrub 


AIsATXOV. 
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{Kkamnus Alalemus) belonging to the genu 
Fhamnaeem or Buckthorn*. 

lie? Tomell Four-footed Beasts (16731 *8y They love 
Tamarisk . . and a tree called Alatemu*, which never bear* 
eih fruit but only leave*. 1711 Pk riven in Phil. Trout, 
S XVII. 343 Great hr ad Alatern. 1794 M Arr yn Rousssads 
Hat, xvl no 7 Tue AJateruiu, formerly m (thorn and beclipped 
hi hedges. 

AlmUan (rih 7 ' J.? 0. [a. Fr. alal ion, f. L. aldt-us 
winged: sec ALvrn and -ion. Cf. foliation.) A 
winged condition : 1 the mode in which the wing* 
of insects are formed and disposed upon the body.* 
Craig 1847. 

Mol. Hat. The station of the *tem U more conspicuous in 
other specie* of the pea. 

Alauofe, variani of Alan, a wolfhound, 
t Alayantnri, Obs. ran- 1 . In phr. at ala- 
venture. [A mixture of Eng. at aventure and cor- 
n-sp. Fr. 3 Vavcnture .] Used by Caxton for at 

aventure ; see Advkntukk sb. j b. 

1489 Caxton Fay tea of Armas i. xxiv, 75 Al dedo of be- 
tuylle lien dooa at ala venture. 

taiv.*': Obs. rare. [ ? ] The specific term 
for * to carve * a pheasant. 

19*8 Tar met of n Kerne* in Rafaet Bit. 963 Vntache that 
curie ive. Alaye that feaaude. Wyuge that part rye he. tfljft 
1 J . Parley Tales ab. Christm. xxxni. 30a The good people 
of thnee days would not nay cut »/, but aalay a pheasant. 
Alay, earlier and better spelling of Allay. 
AHy. variant of Ai.lv, a kind of marble. 
tAlajne, v. Obs . rare-', [f. A- bref. 1 intens. 

+ I.vtnk to hide.] To hide, conc.al. 
f 1400 SowttoHS 14177 The «owdan sore them affrayned 
Whattliat tber names w«r; Kouland saide.aud noght alayned. 

t Alasoay. obs - • [ad. Gr. dA a^uvtln, •via 
bragging, imposture.] 4 Arrogancy or pride.' Blount 
Glossogr. xft.s6. 

Alb (telb). Forms : i-y albe, 4-7 aube, 5 awbe, 
awloa, 5 -6 aulbe, 6- alj. [OK. albe , ad. late L. 
alba, for tunica or vestis alba a white tunic or gar- 
ment, a shirt. The form anl*e is a later adoption 
of the Fr. aube:— alba, and was the usual one in 
Kng. in the 14th and early 15th c. ; in the 16th the 
two were mixed in aulbe , awl be. ] A tunic or vest- 
ment of white cloth reaching to the feet, and en- 
veloping the entire person ; a variety of the surplice, 
but with doie sleeves ; worn by clerics In religious 
ceremonies, and by some consecrated kings. 

a 1 see Canons of K. Edgar in Anc. Laws II. 35-) past tele 
preont hatbbo subucu torn under hm alban [dot. or ace. a/ albe], 
c 1 mo Trisa. Coll. Ham. 161 Te albe sol, and lure stnoc hwit, 
1340 Ayenb. aj6 Inc )e aulra and ine he gerdle above. 1440 
From*. Psurv., Awbe 1 1499 Awlbc). A Iba , podsris. 14S3 ( Jax- 
tun Gold. Leg. 330/1 Savnt Martyn appierod tu hym cladda 
iti an aulbe. 19M Engl. Ch. Earn. U&66* 30 Item an alb— 
whearof wee have nude a aurples. 1606 G. WIoodcocxk] 
Hist. Justins LI ii], Hee ISigiMnundl . . was buryed in his 
regull Albe in Vngaria. 1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. 
viiL 66 Whose albes of baptisme served them also for a wind* 
tug sheet. eSm Scott Monast. xxxvii, Array yourselves also 
iu alb and cope. 1846 Keulk Lyra Ihhoc. 11873) 171 Who 
daily in the Holy Place wear* the bright albe. 

Albaoore (arlb&kouU Also 6 albo-, 6- albi*, 
8albe-,<jal0«r-. [a. Pg. albacor, -bacora, •bccora(&\). 

albacora, Fr. albicore) ; f. Arab, al the + bukr , 

td. baktirat ’, a young camel, a heifer, whence also 
Pg. bacoro a young pig. The Fr. form albicore is 
also in use.] A hah; prop, a large species of 
Tunny {Thynnus), found in the Atlantic, near W. 
Indies. Applied also to a kindred species in the 
Pacific i and loosely to others of the genus. 

1579 T. Stevens Lett. fr. Gao in Hakluyt U. 583 In the 
sea. the fish which is called Albooore, as big as a salmon. 
1696 OvtNoroN l ay. Surat 48 We likewise met with shoals 
of Albicore* t*o call’d from a piece of white Flesh that sticks 
to their Heart). 1766 Geoek Voy. East had. I. $ The Alba* 
cure is another fish of much the same kind at the Bonito. 
i70a P. Bruce Mem. ml 494 Baracud*. ship-jacks, albecore*. 
tl4g Darwin Coy. Hot. viiL <1873) 169 The flying-fish and 
their devourcr* the bonitos and albicores. iS6o M a urv Phya. 
Geog. Sea iiL| 158 A few years ago, great numbers of Alber* 
core . . entered the English Channel. iM8 Daily Nswa 
14 Sept., Capture of an Albacore at Dawlish. 

Alban (oe-lb&n'. [f. L. alb-us white + -an.] A 
white crystalline resinous substance extracted from 
gutta-percha on treatment with alcohol or ether. 

1N3 Watts Cham . Piet. (1879) L 64. 1879 Syd. See. Lax., 
A thorn forms from 14 to 16 per cent, of gutta percha. 

Alhfltt (ftlbfi'tih. [a. L. alhrt-a fern, of albdt- 
us whitened, clothed in white.] A metallic compo- 
sition imitating silver ; white metal, German silver. 

iMilsdW. Albany m The argentine and the albaia did 
their best to look silvery. 1M1 S ala Haddington Paar. 1 1 . 939 
He was not the genuine article, but a substitute, a kind of 
albata, or Sheffield plate. 

t Albaidon. Obs. [ad. med. L. albdt ibu-em, n. 
of action f. albd-re to whiten.] 

1 . A term used by the alchemists for the alleged 
process of whitening metals, especially of trans- 
muting copper into silver ; * Albipication. 

*•79 in Syd. See. Lax. 

2 . Ousting ; t orig. dusting with a white powder. 

i6sr Woodall Snag. Masts Wka. 1633, t68 Albanon is the 


rthsygret, adhering to a thing with 
spather, knife, or the like, idfl 
ire.) a dusting with a hare’s foot (not 


abstraction of dost, moths, 
an /Hares foot, feather, •} 

FnJlujm, Atbaationi chain. 

in ad* <6781 

Albatross (elb&trps). Forms: 7 atgatros* 
7^# aloi-, » albe-, 8 albatross. [Apparently a 
modification 01 Alcatras, applied to the F rigate- 
bird, but extended through inaccurate knowledge 
tom still larger sea-fowl, and in this sense altered 
to olbh, albe -, albatross i perhaps with etymological 
reference to albus white, the aioatros* being white, 
while the alcatras was black). Algatross in 17th e* 
may be an intermediate form ; albatross has not 
been found bef. 1369. The word has sow passed 
into rao*t of the mod. longs. iDu. albatross , G. 
dross, - tros , Fr. dr os, It. dro, Pg. dr oz t Sp. droste), 
but seems to have originated in Kng. tor ?l)u.)J 
f i. The Frigate-bird, - Alcatuam a. Obs. 
vtys Mortimer in Phil. '/'ram. XXXVII. 448 While the 
Alburosseare setting and hatcaing their Young, their Heads 
change from Brown to Scarlet, and become Brown again 
afterwards. 174B Anson Coy. 1. vi. v ed. 4- 76 Their bills ire 
narrow, like that of an AlbitrosiL 1793 Chambers Cyct. 
Snpp., A lb f treats , the name of a large sea-bird, common 
about Jamaica, and in many other places. This in a thievish 
creature and principally feeds on the prey which another 
sea-bird, called the booby, provides for itself. 

2 . The English name of a family of birds allied 
to the Petrels ^ Order Jubiuares\ which inhabit the 
Pacific and Southern Oceans. The great Albatross, 
Jhontedea exulans , to which the name is usually 
applied, is the largest of sea-fowls. 

1681 Grew Mm. Reg. Sec. 71 The Head of the Man of 
War; called ubo Atbttrosse. [Figured ; clearly Diemedea . J 
1697 Danner Key. an. 169/ (170311. 531 They (sailors) have 
several other signed, whereby to know when they are near it, 
by the sea-fowl they meet at sea, e .pecially the Algatrowes, 
a very large long-winded fowl 1698 Fryer E. I tux ' ~ “ ‘ 

19 Those leathered Harbingers of the Cape . . 1 
1719 hincLvncKK Coy. in Harris 1 . aoa These v 
panted with Albitroswe*, the largest sort of sen-fowls. 1768 
(Dec. 94) Cook Coy. *1790' I. 30 We shot an albetrotts. 
which measured Itetween the tips of its wings nine feet ana 
au inch. 1769 Jan. 96) Ibid., The Albatrosses proved very 
good eating. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 11. xiv, Instead of 
the cross, the albatross About my neck was hung. 1845 
Darwin Coy. Nat. viii. (1879 r 6 a it has always been a m>s- 
tery to me on what the albatross . . can subiuht. >86g Lub- 
bock Trail. Tiutaa 367 Ear-r.ngs made of albatross-down. 

Albe, variant of Alii. 

Alb#. [Anglicized form of Amium, in sense 1.] 
Rom. Antiq. A tablet on which anything is in- 
scribed : a register. 

1897 Potter Antiq. Greece t *713) 1. xxvi. 163 If any Debtor 
shall be blotted out of the Albe, or Register. 1807 Robinson 
Anharol. Gr. 1. xxx. 114 If any debtor should be blotted out 
of the albe, or register, before he had discharged his debt. 

t Albe*, conj. Obs. or arch. ; also al be, allbe, 
all be. [prop, a phrase all be, contr. for all be it, 
» although it be t that ) : see All adv . and Albbit.] 
Although it be that ; Although. 

1 . ~ Albeit x. 

t ij8fl Chauckr Sqrs. T. 07 Al lie that I kan nat sowne his 
stile [v. r. al bo it). 1403 Pa irony Ha <Pyn*on> 77 Alim that 
be excellyd in richewie He besy was to huue hir in manage. 

2 . ^ Albkit a. 


. India 4- Persia 
. Albetrosses. 


r 1400 Purific. (Turnb. 1843) xa8 Thou mekely com thyn 
ofTurrvng in thyn bond All be the law sett on the no bond. 
a 1588 Sidney in Farr’s S. P. 1 . 68 Allbe thousands here, Ten 
thousands there decay. 1603 H. Ignson Sejanus iv. v, Ay, 
but his fear W uuld ne’er be mask’d, allbe his vices were. s8as 
Southey Paraguay iv. xix.Wks.Vll. 83 And in their hearts, 
albe the work was rude, It raised the thought of All-com- 
manding might. 

3. - Albkit 3. 

1596 Stennkr To Beautie >49 Oft it folles , . That goodly 
Ileautle, albe heavenly borne, Is foule abused. 

Albeoore, obs. variant of Amucork. 
t Albedene, adv. 0b+. 3-5 ; also al bldene, 
alia bldene, al bydene, albydene, all bedene. 
[Really two words All Bedknx, i.e. ‘all soon,’ but 
so much used together that ail preserved little of its 
force. Cf. although .] Forthwith, immediately. 

a 1 joe Have iole 710 And thrie, he gat it at bidena. rtjM 
Syr Beans 3683 And men told hem albedene Haw the geaunt 
Ascopard In a caste! hire hodde to ward. i«|f0 K. Hrunnr 
Chron. 43 Lyndescie he destroied quite alia bldene. a 140 0 
Syr Percyv. 9978 Crete lordes and the qwene Welcomed hym 
al -bydene. c um Erie of Toloau 191 1 Betwene them had 
they chyldyr fyftene Doghty Knyghtys all bedene. 

t Aloedineity. Obs, rf L. albcdin-em white- 
ness, as if on an adj. +alb2dme-us, 4* -rrr.] 

165* Urquhart Jewel Wka. 1834, 105 Hexeity, and albe* 
dineity . . are words exploded fay aucn aa affect the purity 
of the Latine diction. 

II Alb#do (*lbrda\ [L. albPdo whiteness; f. 
alb-urn white.] Whiteness ; spec, in Astr. The 
proportion of the solar light incident upon an ele- 
ment of the surface of a planet, whiab is again 
diffusedly reflected from it. / 

1899 Monthly Rot. R. A S. XX. toj. As Newcomb / ty. 
A sir on. X49 When the albedo of a body Is said to be 0*6. 
1879 Syd. See. Lax. B.V., Urinary conditions, .were called 
the crystalline, the snowy, the limy, and the limpid albedo. 

Albedoxiy. 1 Whiteness.' Cockeram 1626. 
Albeit ({lbPit\ conj. [prop, a phrase all bo it 
0 that ) ; in full, all though If be that. This is only 


a particular instance of all with a verb in tub* 
junctive (tee All adv. io\ in which the conjunctive 
phrase becomes a quasi-word. The nom. pron. it 
was alto often dropped, whence the shorter all be, 
Albx. Before the synthesis waa complete, all be it 
had, in past tense, all were it. J 

JL. Even though it be {that) ; admitting (that). 

c 1480 Fortercvb Aba. 4 Lim. Mon. 11714) 3° Albeit that 
the t ranche Kyng*s Revenux be . . niche grettcr. tdog 
Knolles Hist, Turk** 11691) 1130 Albeit that a great num- 
ber of them were slain, yet fell they out againe. s88e C. 
StEETTuN Chequered Life I. »« From that day to this ere 
have never met— albeit that lie has hod my best wislies. 

f b. Fa. t. Even though it were. Obs. 

£-1374 Chaucer Boethius (1668; $ Al were it to fat «che 
was tul of so greet age* 

2 . That omittta : Even though it be that ; even 
though, although, though. 

nw Chaucer Leg. G. H om. 1359, 1 may well law a 
worde on yow, or letter. Albeit 1 snal be never the better. 
c 1400 Chron. Filed. 530 lie had grat fere, Albut pew hit 
ner no nede. igxa More Confut. T indole Wka. 1537, 688/a 
All bee it he coulde not save naye. 16 11 Shake. Cysub. iu 
iiL 61 A worthy Fellow, Albeit he comes on angry purpose 
now. sSeg Southey Modoc in IV. l Wka. V. 8, 1 shall live 
to see the day, Albeit the number of my years well nigh Be 
full. 1878 Lever Jack Hinton xxvi. 184 Their voices, too, 
albeit the accent waa provincial, were soft and musical 

3 . In contr. clause : Even though, even if, although. 

1793 Southey Joan of Arc l 365 And 1 am well content to 

dwell in peace, Albeit inglorious, stay Thackeray Van. 
Pair XIX.K879) 1 . 198 When a certain (albeit uncertain 1 mor- 
row is in view. 18x3 Kank Grinnel Exp, xxvii. (t8*6> 995 The 
sun, alLeit from alowly altitude, shone out in Aill Brightness. 

Alberoore, variant of Albacobe. 

Alberge, obs. Fr. and Eng. form of Aubergk. 

Albert ® lb0Jt). Also in full Albert chain, 
[named after Prince Albert, the ( onsort of Queen 
Victoria.] A kind of watch-chain. 

1883 Daily Hews 5 Feb. 3 4 Stealing . . a silver WAtch and 
Albert chain. Mod. Advt. Lost, a gold albert with two seals. 

Alber tit# (sHbaxtait). Min. [f. Albert (county), 
New Hn nswick + -itk.] A jet-black bituminous 
mineral found in 1849 in New Brunswick, supposed 
to be the residue left on the drying up of a great 
body of petroleum. 

' *875 Urk Diet. Arts I 41 Albertite has been largely used 
in the U mted Slates for the distillation or oil and coke. 1881 
P.cho 93 July 1 6 ’J he coal . . resembles the Albertite found 
in Mew Brunswick. 

ATbert-typ#' [after name of the inventor.] 
A method of minting in ink fiom photographic 
plates ; also, tne picture thus produced. 

*875 Vogei. Light 4- Photog. xv. 945 These Albert- types . • 
approach, but do not equal, the silver copies iu beauty. 

Albescent (Wlbe-seut), a. [ad. 1.. albesccnt-cm 
pr. pple of albcsc-Sre to grow white; f. alb-us 
white.] Growing or becoming white ; shading or 
passing into white. 

( 1831 W. & M. How itt Seasons 306 The galaxy stretches 
its alkesccnt glow athwart the northern sky. i 960 Darwin 
Car. An. Jf- Plants I. vi. 184 The croup being blue instead of 
snow-white ; but the tint varies, being sometimes albescent. 

Albespyn#, -in# larllx Spain), arch. [a. OFr. 
albes fine, aube spine (mod. aube fine \ Yx. albes fin 
L. alba sfina white thom.l W nitethom, hawthorn. 

1366 Maundev. ii. (1830) 13 Braunchcs of Albespyne, that 
is White Thorn. *881 F.T. Palgsave Vis. Eng. 79 A bower 
Of reedmace and rushes fine, Fenced with sharp albespyne. 

tAlbMton(«. Obs. [a. OF r. albes Ion, variant 
of abeston, asbeston , a. L. asbeston , acc. of Abbbb- 


tor, q.v. (OFr. has also abestos ). Albeston is per- 
haps due to fanciful association with alb-us white ; 
in Eng. the termination was assimilated to stone , 
quasi 1 white-stone.*] *■ Abbestob. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xvi. xk (t405> 558 Of albe* 
stone . . was made a candy II sticke, on whydne was a lantern 
so brannynge that it mygnt not be quenched wyth tempeste 
nother with reyne. xm Maplet Greene Forest a Albeston 
. . being once set on nre, can neuer after be quenched. 

t Albetiine#, adv. fhr. Obs . » All Brnna j 
see Ali. adv., and cf. albedene. 

1634 Motorf s Arthur (i8i6> 11 ax8 He that k my father 
shall be known openly, and albetimes. 

AlMomt (se lbikftnt), fpl. a- [ad. L. albican / - 
em pr. pple. of albicd-rci see AlhicatiukJ Becom- 
ing or growing white. 

1870 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

AlbioffitiOB (mlbik^-Jon). [n. of action f. L. 
albicdt - ppl. stem of albtcd-re to whiten, f. alb-us 
white.] The process of growing white ; esf. The 
development ofwhite or light patches, spots, streaks, 
bands, etc., in the foliage of plants, as in varie- 
gated hollies, sycamines, geraniums, grasses, etc. 

1879 Syd. See . Lex. s.v., Thu anomaly is hereditary ; a 
good example of it is afforded by thu Phatoris atrundinocem, 
which presents bands alternately of white and gre e n. It k 
not yet certainty known whether olbication is a pathological 
change or noL 

Albicore, variant of Albacore. 

‘ ~ f a. Obs. rare-K fad. L. albid-us whitish. 


f. alb-us white ; see *ii>J 


Whitish. 

1657 Tohumson Renan's Flap . 964 Its flowers are albkL 

t Albifioftidoa. Obs. [a. Fr. albificution, ad, 
med. L. oiBificdtiSn-am, n. of action L olbificd-re : 



▲liBincATiva, 


see Albfft.] The process or art of making white. 
(Chiefly as a term tin Alchemy.) 

c ifM Chaucer CVba*. Km. Prof, $ 7 *. 111 Out* tourneys 
eelc of cjdcuiactoun, And of wanes albificactoun. sflpo Lilly 
Galathea u. iiL 933 It is a very secret science, tor none at. 
most can undersuihl the language of it (e.g.1 . . albifcaiion, 
l Also b Bailkv mot to Johnson , Todd, and mod. Diets.] 
tA’XbiflOtotiwB. a. Obs. [f. med.L. albifi- 
cat- ppl. stem of atbified-re (see Albipy) + -ive.] 
Having the power or tendency to make white. 

1471 Kirutv Comp. Atch. ito Ashm. 1659) Pref. 198 Alby- 
fycutive shall be the Syxt (Gate of Alchemy]. 
Albifloroui (elbifHtoras), a. Bot . [f. mod. L. 
albiftdr-us 1 f. L. alb-us white + fldr- flower) + -oua.] 
Having white flowers. 
x8yo to Syd. Soc. Lex . 

t A'lblfy, v. Obs . fad. med. L. albificdre , f. 
albns white ; see -ft.] To make white, to whiten. 

1889 A M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physic 73/1 It . . exempteth 
all impuritye, and albifyeth the teeth. stfo6 N. Bsf.ton 
Sidney s Otiranut. As a ked Bricke by water's Athified. 
AlUa(S (se lbin). Min. [mod. f. L. alb-us white 
+ -ine, min. form.] Name given by Werner ( 1 817) 
to an opaque white variety of the mineral apophyL 
lite found in Bohemia. Dana. 

AlbiM* (te lbinz), sb. pi. Vcg. Phys. [mod. f. 
L. alb-us white + - ink.] Small colourless bodies 

found associated with aleurou grains, 

lira to Syd. See. Lex. 

AlbinaiS (wlbinis). [f. Albin-o 4- -i&a ; cf. 
negro, ncgressS A female albino. 

not T. S. Traill OnAlbinoes in Phil. Trans. XIX. 83 Her 
mother's first child, a girl, is also an albiness . . the fifth, a 
hoy, is an albino. 183a Cassell's Pop. Educ. 11 . 76/9 If an 
Albino marry an Albinesa, eta. 1858 Holmes A ut. Break/. T. 
<18651 79 Negates* or washed blondes, arrested by nature on 
the way to become albinesscs. 

AlMnim (se’lbittiz'm). [I a. mod. Fr. albin- 
ism* : see Alhinoihm.] The state or condition 
of being an albino. 

1838' 1 'odo Cycl. A nat. 4 Phys. I. 86/a St. Hilaire . . sup- 
poses that there are two species of Albinism, one the effect 
of disease, the other a true anomaly. 1839 Tim as Year- 
Bk. 0/ Facts 174 Albinism in a Swallow. 1839 Darwin 
Orif.Spec. 1.(1873' 10 K very one must have heard of cases of 
albinism . . appearing in several members of the name family. 

Albino (flfllii w, altoi no). PI. -os. [a. Sp. or 
Pg. albino (originally applied by the Portuguese to 
white negroes on the coast of Airica) an appella- 
tive f. a/bo white.] Used at/rib. in all senses. 

1 . A human being distinguished by the congenital 
absence (partial or total) of colouring pigment in 
the skin, hair, and eyes, so that the lormer are 
abnormally white, and the latter of a pink colour, 
and unable to bear the ordinary light. 

1777 Robertson Anter. II. 69 The former are called Albinos 
by tna Portuguese. sSoS (See under Alrinerii>. 1619 Pan- 
tologia k.v., Albinos .. first noticed by the Portuguese as 
existing among African negroes, ilu U. K. S. AW. Philos. 

1 1 1 . 63/1 The albino varieties in mankind. 1879 G. Harlan 
Eyesight ii. 15 The eyes of albinos are pink . . from the red 
blood in the vessels of the choroid in which also pigment is 
absent. 

2 . By extension, Any animal having the same pe- 
culiarity, as white mice, rabbits, cats, elephants, etc. 

1839 Darwin Grig. Spec. v. 163 A white asw, but not an al- 
bino. 1863 Tylor t. Hist. Man. x. 974 In Africa, the albino 
buffalo shares the sanctity of the elephant. i8m Cooks 
Birds 0/ N.-W. 47 A curious partial albino, which nad the 
plumage irregularly blotched with pure white. 

3 . Sometimes also said of plants in which no 
chlorophyll is developed in the leaves. 

«•* V Soc. Lex. % Albino plants may be obtained by 
causing them to germinate and grow in a damp place. No 
chlorophyll is formed and they arc said to be etiolated. 
Albix&oism (&lb/'D0|iz'm, -bai n-), [f. Albino 
+ -IBM. Cf. heroism.] The state or condition of 
being an albino ; - A lbin mm. 

1868 Chambers Encycl. I. no Albinoism le always born 
with the individual. 1881 J. G. Wood in Sund. Mag. Feb. 
ia6 Birds are very subject to aibinoism. 

Albits (ee lbait). Min. [mod. f. (by G&hn and 
Berzelius 1814) L. alb-us white + -ite, min. form.] 
A feldspathic mineral, usually white, differing from 
common feldspar in containing soda instead of 
potash ; white o* soda feldspar. 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol., Albite . . forms a constituent part 
of the greenstone rocks in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
s8ys Rutlby Rocks x. 88 The species albite and anorthue 
are isomorphous. 

Comb, albito-felsite, a variety of albite ; albite 
porphyry, a porphyry containing crystals of albite. 
AlbitiO (felbi'tik), a. Min. [£. prec. + -1C.] Of 
the nature of, or containing, albite. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 339 Veins of albidc granite a re often 
repositories of the rarer granite minerals. 

Alblaat, -er, obs. forms of Arbalest, -er. 
Alboooro, obs. variant of Albacore. 
Alboottoy (feUy kriil). rare-', [f. L. alb-us 
white + dp)cracy, ad. Gr. -(o)tcparla government.] 


ALBtrimro-. 


Altor stone.] A name given to a white cement pre* 
pred from magnesia and silica. 

*87$ to Van Diet. Arts. 

tAJbouic Obs. All-bony.]- All-bone. 

1397 Gkrard Herbal ax, 

II Albovuk. Obs. [Arab. j| al-burdq the 

splendid, lightning* flashing, f. baraqa to flash, 
lighten.! 'lhe white steed on which Mohammed 
was saici to have been carried up to heaven ; a white 
mule. 

1633 Swan Spec. Mnnd (1670* 410 The Alborach Is a fhir 
white beast like an ass, frequent in the Turkish Territories. 
1847 Craig, Al Borah. 

Alborne, obs. lorm of Auburn. 

Albugin— n (jclbifrdaini.ln), a. [f. mod. L. 
albiigineus (see next) 4 - -an.] Of or resembling the 
white fibrous tissue of the eye and of the testicle. 

1836 Todd Cycl . Anat. 4 phys. I. 354/1 Invested with a 
strong and dense albuginean tunic. 

AloUgineoiUI (fflbiwdai ii;‘|Os\ a. [f. mod. 
L. a/bilgtnc-us (f. albftgin-cm, see albrtgd) + -oils.] 
a.- Ai.buoinkan. b. Of the nature ol the white 
of an egg, albuminous. 

1343 1 rah k ron tr. Figds Chimrg. '1586) 430 Albugineus 
is time, )* pertaineth to the white of the eye. 1664 Powtta 
Exp Philos, l 60 You shall observe in pericct Sanguineous 
Animals a circulation of an albugineous chylic-mattur before 
the bl ud have a being. 1836 39 Toud Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 
II. S63A An elementary organic solid, called by him the 
albugineous fibre. 

t Albu'ginouft, a. Obs. rare [ad. Fr. albu- 
gineux (f. as if L. *albftginbs-us ) : see A in too 
and -iiusj Of the white of an egg ; albuminous. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Epid. 50 Egges I observe will 


illmmSE (*lbi4'm*n). [a. 1 albumen (ml tor* 
min-) white of an egg, f. albns white.] 

1. The white of an egg. 

1399 A M. tr. Gabelkemrtkh. Physic 39/1 Take ..the Alto 
men of 4 Egges. 1733 Cham exit Cycl. Supp.%. v.. There is 


1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Epid. 50 Egges I observe will 
freeze, in the generative and alDiigmou* part thereof. 

tJUlm gWOlUNlMM' Obs. [t. pure. 4- -NEBS.] 

Albuminousness, albumen, white of an egg. 

1399 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physic 48/1 Take . . the 
albuginousnes of a nue layed Egge. 

II Albugo <&lbi£'g0). [I- albugo , -gin-, white- 
ness, also a di-ease of the eye (< oculorum albugints 
l J liny), f. albns white.] 

1. A disease of the eye, in which a white opaque 
spot forms upon the transparent cornea. 

13q8Trrviba Barth. De P. k. vn. xvi. 11495* 934 Another 
euyll of the eyen we calle n webbe and Constantin calleth it 
Albugo. 1633 T. Aiiams Exp. 9 Pet iii. 18 | Pride] is like the 
albugo, or white spot in the eye, which dimmeth our under- 
standing. 1704 Loud. Got. mitimmix/4 Ungula's, Albugo's 
. . and all other Distempers relating to the Eyes. 1833 
May.vk Exp. Lex., Albugo , a while opacity of the cornea. 

t 2 . The white of an egg; albumen. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Albugo . . Also the white of an F.gg. 

Album 1 (oe lbflm). PI. albums, fa. L. album a 
blank tablet for entries subst. use of neut. sing, of 
adj. alb-us white. At lint used in Eng. professedly 
as a Latin word, and so inflected : see in a/bo 
below, as we say in toto.] 

1. Horn. Antiq. A tablet on which the preetor** 
edicts and other public notices were recorded forpub- 
lie information; afterwards extended to other lists. 

*793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v„ The high*priest entered 
the chief transaction* of each year into an album , or table, 
which was hung up in hi* house for the public use. 1888 
Smith Diet. Antiq. s.v., The album was so called because 
it was either a white material, or a material whitened. 

2. A blank book in which to insert autographs, 
memorial verses, original drawings, or other sou- 
venirs. According to Johnson 'a book in which 
foreigners have long been accustomed to insert the 


Albollth (srlbdlty). [f. L. alb-us white 4 - Gr. 


lows Theoph ., Who in Loves Albo are enrol'd Unutterable 
•Joyes behold. *737 Chrsterh. Lett. 319. IV. 87 , 1 do not mean 
a German album, stuffed with people's names and Latin sen- 
tences. <848 Thackeray Can. F. Utii. (t8s3) 533 Grignac . . 
made caricatures of Tapeworm in all the Albums of the place, 

3. 'A book at public places in which visitors 
enter their names.’ Webster. (This in England is 
called a Visitors' Booh.) 

*779 W. M anon Gray (Jod.) I remember . . to have seen at 
the convent of the Grande Chartreuse an album of this 
fashion; and was invited to insert my name in it, as a 
foreigner, ilaa J. Flint Leit./r. Amer. 994 In the album 
kept at one of these (taverns] , . a hundred folio pages had 
been written with names within five month*. 

4. A book forreception of photographic cartes and 
views, or of postage-stamps, crests, or other things 
which are collected and preserved ; a scrap-book. 

sSte All V. Round No. 3a 70 An album full of photo- 
graphs. 1878 Paper 4 Print. Jrnl. xxv. xi A still greater 
novelty is an album containing twenty-four Welsh costumes. 

R A lbum 2 . Obs. [L. album white.] 

1. Path. Leocorrhea. 

18*7 L. Andrew tr. Brunsuyh/s DistylL Waters G v, Good 
agaynst that Album or whyte in women. 

2 . Kent paid in white money or silver. 

169s Blount Law Diet., Album, used for white Rant, or 
Rent paid to Silver. 1773 Ash, Album (in old records) Rent 
paid In silver. 

Albumeaa, a. Of or relating to albums. 

1899 Lams Lett. xviL 156, I have fled hither to escape the 
albumeaa persecution. 


1399 A M. tr. GoFelhouersHh, Physic 39/1 Take ..the Alfiu 
men of 4 Egges. 1731 Ch amours Cycl. Supp. *. v.. There is 
most albumen to the obtuse and of an egg* *8% Huxley 
in Fort*. Rev. Feb. 135 The white or albumen of an egg. 

2. The substance which exists nearly pure in the 
white of on egg, and forms a constituent ol animal 
solids and fluids, and of the tuberous or fleshy 
roots, and seeds of plants. See Albumin. 

1 800 Henry Rpit. Ckem. 11B08) 304 The white of an egg 
affords a good example of animal albumen, slaa Imison 
Set. 4 Art 11 . 138 Albumen is the principle constituent of 
the serum of blood. 1838 Carpenter l eg. Phys. f 39 Those 
compounds. .. gluten, fibrin, albumen, caseinc, etc., form 
the basis or all vegetable and animal tissues. 

3. Bot. The substance interposed bitween the 

skin and embryo of many seeds, of which it usually 
constitutes the eatable part. It varies greatly in 
consistency and amount, and is sometimes entirely 
wanting. * 

*677 Grew A mat. Plants rv. iiL § 9 The Albumen or clear 
loquor out of which they are bred. 1830 Linpley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. Intvod. 3s The substance which surrounds the 
embryo U called the Albumen. >837 Hknfrky Klem, Bot. 
I 998 The body of the seed i« composed either of ihe em- 
bryo alone, or of the embryo imbedded to a mass of tissue, 
called the endosperm, perisperm, or albumen. 

Albnmsniis (ffelbu* nunoiz), v. ; also -min*. 
|f. Albumen 4 -.re.] To cover or impregnate with 
albumen ; in photography, to coat paper with an 
albuminous solution. (Usually in pa. pple.) 
▲lbruuenimcd (Albir/ im naixd),//Y. a. [f.prcc. 
4 -«>.] Coated with albumen. 

1893 R. Hunt Man. Photog. 978 A sheet of positive albu- 
minized paper. xS6S Q. Rett. No 048, 354 The production 
of albuminized paper lor the purpose* or the photographer 
consumes a large number of the v» hites of fresh eggs. 

Albunsmitr ((Ubitf m> naizsu). [1. as prec. 4 - 
-XRi.J One who albmneiyzes. 

1870 Daily Tel. 95 Oct. « Advt .) Albumrnirers. — The Im- 
pel uu Company have vacancies for several first-class hand*. 

Albumenisisi g <*lbi u mtnaiziq), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. 4 - -im> LJ 1 oating with albumen. 

*893 N. 4 Q. Ser. 1. VIII. 396 That is coated again with 
the albumenuing mixture. 1M9 Eng. Meek. 13 OcL ico/a 
1 give the recipes for albumcnising. 

Albumeaa. A lcmalc keeper of an album. 

1899 Lamb Lett. 11. (1841165 My albumen* wiU be cate- 
chised on this subject. 

Albumin (illbi«*min). Chem. [a. mod. Fr. 
albutnine, f. I* albumin - stem loim of Albumen.] 
One of the classes ol Albuminoids, containing 
such as are soluble in water (• Albumen a), or in 
dilute acids or alkalis {acid or alkali albumins .) 

1869 Roocor Chem. 434 Albumin isseen to one of its purest 
forms in the white ol egg. *• 79 , Syd. Soc. Lex. iv., By 
some it is believed that ovum-albumin is a compound of 
several forms of albumin. 1881 Nature Now 613. 35a The 
derived albumins noted as acid-albumins. 

Albuminate (i lbi« min^t). [f. L. albiimin - 
(ace AiiiiUM tN) 4 -ATfcfi.] The cc.mbinatum of al- 
bumin with certain bases, in which the Rlbuinin acts 
as a very feeble acid. 

1839 Lkwks Phys. Com. Life I. ii. 00 Schmidt's researches 
prove fat to be less easily combustible in the organ i*m than 
the carbo-hydrates, and even than albuminateo. 1863 
Watts Chem . Diet. 11879) L 69 Albuminate ol Soda is con- 
tained in blood-serum. 

AlbuminuteA (*lbi« minrittd), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ATKh 4 * -ED.] » Albumenukd. 

1870 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

AXbusimiifbrpUfll (d&lbiwimini feraa), a. [f. as 
pnc.4-(i)FKR0UB.] Prodticingorsunplyingalbumcn. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. V. 66/1 The albuminiferou* 
part of the oviducL 

Albuminimeter (ff Ibi^mini mAoj). [f. as 
prec. 4* -(I)metkk.J A polarizing apparatus for 
measuring the amount of albumen in a liquid. 

1870 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aibuminin (drlbiA’minin). [a. Yr. album in ine ; 
see Albumin and -in.] Coucrbe's name for the 
substance of the cells which enclose the white of 
birds' eggs. 

life to Watts Chem. Diet. 

Albuminipaurou* (ftlbUJunini ptos), a. [f. 
L. albumin - (see Albumen) 4- -par -us bearing* 
- 0 U 8 : see -(i)pabour.] Producing albumen. 

«8fS Owen invert. An. 361 Both invagutated tubes enter 
the mbumintoarous sac. 

Albuminiaatiou (dfrlbiritminsizei^n). Biol. 
[f. next 4 - -ATioN.] tSee quot.) 

1843 T. Aomson in Gufs Hotp. Rep. Scr»ji. I. ii. 370 This 
re -convention of a tissue into albumen 1 would express by 
the term albuminiaaiaon. 

AlbuminlM (^lbi^'minoiz), v. Biol, rare- •. 
ff. L. albumin - (see Albumen) 4- -izk.] To convert 
into albumin. 

Albumino- (^Ibi^’mine), combining adverbial 
and adjectival form of Albumen ; cf. acuto-. 

L adv. Albumtnously, as in albumlno-flbroua. 
s8j6 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 60/a Al bumino-gelatin- 
ous tissues. iM Bryant Prod. Sutg. 1 , 83 Ait aibumino- 
fibrouv material. 
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2 . a// Albuminous, as in aUmmlno-ohfarldteu 

ilfo-ga To no c>/. Anat. \ Phy- IV, 1155/a The whin 
aphthous mass . . aJbumino-fibrin. 1N9 Eng. Mech. 08 May 
a W3 The albumino-choride of silver. 

Alb uminoid (firlbiAminoid), a. and /A [f. L. 
a/dumin-^tet Albums)* -oid.J Not in Craig 1847. 

A. &//. Like or resembling albumen; of the 
same character as albumen. 

1894 Lew. -a Phys. Com. l.Ue I. ii. 108 These four albu- 
minoid substances, namely albumen, tibrine, eascine. and 
gluten. 1869 Huxlkv in Fortu . Rev. Feb. 135 Ail living 
mutter bt mure or leaa albuminoid. 

B. sb. in pi. « Albuminoid Principles : A class 
of organic compounds ^also called Pi oteids ), which 
form the chief part of the organs and tissue* of 
animals and plants ; they are composed of carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and a little sulphur, 
and are divided into Albumins , Globulins , Fibrins, 
Derived Albumins , Coagulated Pr oteids , Peptones, 
and A my louts . 

1873 Qai.p. Strwart Conserv. Force vii. 177 The plastic 
mat tern of which vegetable structure is built are of two 
kinda, amyloids and albuminoids. 1876 M. Foster Phys. 
(1B79 647 Protelda . . ore frequently spoken of as albuminoids. 

JUbvmiaoftdll (rfHbiifrminordfil), a. [f. prec. 
4 -al ‘.J Of the nature of an albuminoid. 

t86a Reader N<x 86. iWt A new albuminoids! subutaucc. 

Albaminoii (dribiM'minJan). them. [f. Al- 
bumin + -onk.J (See cjuot. ) 

■M. Kinozrtt A nim . (Shorn. 71 Albuminoids being con- 
verted into album in ones, or substances soluble in alcohol 
and not coagulable by heat. 

Albununos# (g*Jbi/?minJnY), a . and sb. [ad. 
mod. L. albumin 5 s -us : see Albumen and -osx.J 

A. at//. Albuminous. 

a 1899 Worcester cites Smith. 1880 Gray Pot. Toxi-bk. 
3 '}\Albutoin<m % said of seeds provided with albumen. 

B. sb. A crystalloid substance derived Irom albu- 
men by the action of pepsin in weak acid solutions. 

1847 9 Todd Cyct. A teat. 4 Phyt . IV. 163*9 Bonchardat 
obtained a substance by digesting moist fibrin iu water . • 
which he called albuiuinoac. 

jj Albuxninoiif (fclbijfrminJu sis\ Path. [f. L. 
albumin - (sec Albumen) + -os.s, formative of 
names of diseases.} A condition of the blood in 
which the proportion of albumen is increased. 

187a in Sya. Soc Lex. 

AXbuminonM (fclbi/J’minas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ouh : cf. Fr. albumineux ] 

X. Of the nature or character of albumen or albu- 


min ; having the same composition as the white 
of an egg. 

179s N icmolsom Chem. 514 The albuminous part, or serum, 
coagulates. 1879 G. Camrron In Cassolts Teckn. Educ. IV. 
368, 1 In the case of young animals, a diet rich in albuminous 
substations la necessary. 

2 . Hot. Containing a store of albumen in the 
seed : see Albumkn 3. 

189a Lindi.iv Not. Syit. Bot. 57 Albuminous solitary pen- 
dulous seeds. 184a Gray Struct. Bot. ii. (1880) 14 Seeds are 
distinguished into albuminous and exalbuminotis, those 
supplied with and t h os e destitute of albumeu. 

0. fig. Insipid. 

i8m Carlyle Frodk. Gt . 111. ix. L 65 Nothing but a kind 
of albuminous simplicity noticeable in them ; no wit, ori- 
ginality, brightness in tne way of uttered intellect. 

AlbnmmouSMM* (wlbi£ minasne*). [f. prec. 
+ -NK8S.il The state of being albuminous. 

1884 in Wmmtre. 

II Albuminuria (ftlbiA minifi« > ri&). Path. [f. 
L. albumin - 4 - Ur. o 5 p-ov urine.] (See quot.) 

1854 Jonhs & Siev. Path. Anat. 607 We regard albumin- 
uria.. only as an indication that the kidney is the seat of a 
passive hyperemia. iM tr. Wagner's Gen. Path. 538 Al- 
buminuria, the escape of albumen through the kidney. 

Alburn, obs. form of Aububn. 

Alburn (srlb&in). 

1 . * Alburnum [of which it is an Eng. ad.]. 

2 . A filth ; the bleak [in L. alburnus on account 
of its silvery white appearance]. 

*793 Chamsrss CycL Supp . , Alburnus. [Album in mod. 
Diets.] 

Albumoui (*lbfi\inos), a. Tf. Albuhn-um + 
-mm.] Of, or of the nature of, alburnum. 

1803 Knight in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 1. 389 Between the cor- 
tical and adburuous substances. 1814 Sir H. Daw Aerie. 
Ckom. 71 In bulbous roots, the alburnous substance forms 
die largest part of the vegetable. 

Alburnum (drlbiKinffra). [a. L. alburnum, f. 
alb- us white.] The whiter, softer, and more re- 
cently formed wood in exogenous trees, between 
the bark and heart- wood ; the sap-wood. 

1664 Evelyn Silva (17761 314 That whiter, softer, fatty 
part called by the auricula Alb urnum, vm E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. l 96 Sap-wood or alburnum. 1809 Nat Hist. 
iu Ann. Box. 793/s The buds of trees Invariably spring from 
their Alburnum. 187a Macmillan Trsto Vino in. set The 
branch.ia Its most vital part t must come into closest contact 
with the vae in Its most vital part, . . the two alburnums 

TA^ra^TlUVy'Md, •*>. Oh. ft Ail in • 
s sense, although, even though (cf. Albeit) 
4 Busy, earlier bysi. Lit. even though busy, even 
' though with trouble or pains, hence with 
hardly. Cf. Fr. d peine J Hardly, scarcely, barely. 
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on, 1 Al bysel achal I fynde 004. 

Aloa 4 o, var. Alcalde ; and erron. f. Auuydi. 
Alo&heat. variant of Alkahest. 

JhXtmAc <*lk/ ik), a. and sb . ; also 7 atah-. [ad. 
L alcaic-us, a. Gr: ; f. ’Aamhii prop, 

mufoe of a lyric poet of Mytilene about 600 b.c.1 

A. adi. Of or pertaining to Alcaeus, or pertain- 
lEg to the kind or Verse invented by him. 

0 1637 B. Jonbon To Hitnself ij.) Leave things so pros- 
titate And take th 1 Akoick lute, im Gh a Masks Cyct. 
Supp. s. v.. The Alcaic Ode consists of four strophes, each of 
which contains four verses. >878 A. Amor. Rev. CXXV1L 
379 The Alcaic and Sapphic metres. 

B. sb. in pL Alcaic strophes. 

s6ge J. Tavlor (Water P ) Whs. il 161/1 If a Poet should 
examine thee Of Numbers, Figures, Trimeters, Akhaicks. 
1793 South av Nondoter. i. Wk*. III. 59 In sapphies sweetly 
incensed ; glorified In proud alcaics. 1863 KinolakkC romoa 
(1876/ I. viu. 1*8 Smooth Eton Alcaics. 

Aloaid, variant ot Alcaide. 

H Alcalde (alkaldr). Also aloade. [Sp., ad. 
Arab. ^\jJ* al-qafi the judge, 1 qatfa^y to 

judge. The same word as a Turkish title is eng- 
lished Cadi. Sometimes in Fr. form alccuie. ] A 
magistrate of a town, a sheriff or justice, in Spain 
ana Portugal. 

xfiif Br . dwell Arab. Tmdr., Kadi or Alkadi.. signifieth 
also a Iudge. 1666 Loud. Gan. Ixi/a Ti e Alcalde sent an 
Alguazil..to tbe Admiral. 184a Longy. Sp. St. iiL 9 Why 
he alcalde ! 186s Motlky Dutch 
f letter to the alcndes, curregklors, 

lie. 

Alcali, etc., obs. variant of Alkali, etc. 
Aloamlst, -my^o, obs. ff. Ai^hemiist, -mi. 
t A*loamyn(e. Obs. $-6. Also alkmuyne, 
aloumyn(6. [f. alcamy, early form of Alchemy + 
-ine*.]« Alchemy 3. 

igM’gD tr. Higden Rolls Scr. VI. 41 An ydolc of auricalke 
or alkmuyne. 1440 Promp. Pant. A Ik am ye metolle (1 


that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde ! 
Rep. II. 963 A requiiutory lett 
and other judges of Castilie. 


Alcanamy, obs. form of Alchemy. 

Aloanet, obs. variant of Alkankt. 

II AIo**nnfk v aloa na. Hot. [a. Sp. alcana, al- 
cana, a. Arab. il aLhennd, name of the shrub. 
See also Henna and Alkankt.} The oriental 
shrub, Egyptian Privet ( Latwsoma inerntis, NX). 
Lythrace# ), or its leaves and young shoots, used 
by eastern nations to dye parts of the body reddish 
orange ; henna. 

i6es Hart Anat. Ur. 11. v. 81 If any annoint his bodle 
with the iuyee of the berries of the hear be H alcana. 1646 Sir 
T. BnowmPsewd. EPsd. 383 Alcanna being green*, will sud- 
denly infect the mules and other parts with a durable red 
*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v w From the berries of alcana 
an oil is extractecf of a very agreeable smell. 

H A Zhanna is in mod. Botany the generic name of 
the Alkanet (formerly Anchusa tinctorial ). 

Aloargen, alo&rsin : see Alk-. 

U Aloarraia tcclkiril-zi, Sp. alkirl JAy [Sp., ad. 

Arab. jl^Jj al-kurraz * al the + kurrdt pitcher.] 

A porous earthenware vessel used for cooling water 
by evaporation. 

x8iB EncycL Brit. Snppl. III. 0*7 The Moors introduced 
into Spain a sort of unguuwd earthen jugs named . . alcar* 
ranat. 1871 Balt. Strwart Heat $ 118 In hot climates 
porous vessels called Alcanuas are used for cooling water. 

t A loatote. Obs. rare. [Orig. unkn. Occuis 
as alkitotle in the Exmoor Courtship , Devonsh.dial., 
in the glossary to which it is suggested to be con- 
nected with elk, older Eng. a/cc t said to be ( subject 
to fits of epilepsy' ; the L. alca on auk, a stupid 
bird, may also be suggested ; the second part per- 
haps toti giddy ; as if giddy elk or giddy auk.] 
1 A silly elf or foolish oaC Gloss. Ex. Scolding. 

1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. fi8it) x86, 1 am . .an oaf, a simple 
alcatote, an innocent. 1746 Exmoor Costrtsh. (Elw.j 577 
Go, ya Alkitotle, why deost tell sol 

t Aioatrma, -Mi, -Mh. Obs. fa. Sp., Pg. 
alcatraz, probably (as shown by Devic' a variant 
of Pg. afcatruM the bucket of a * noria,’ or water- 
raising wheel for irrigation, in Sp. artaduz,al eati ua, 
a. Arab. aLqad&s. This name seems to 

have been applied (perhaps already by the Arabs 
in Spain) to the Pelican, in accordance with the 
idea that this bird draws up water in its great 
beak, in order to carry it to hs young in the desert, 
whence also the Arabs now call it sagga 4 water- 
carrier' (Lane). By mistaken identification it was 
transferred to other lame mimM c birds, and by 
English voyagers to the Frigate-bird, whence event- 
ually, in a modified form, to the Albatross, q.v.] 

U 1 . Spanish and Portuguese name of the pelican; 
applied loosely to sea-mews and allied birds. 

[1964 Sir J. Hawkins Vbyage (1878) 13 We ankered by a 
small Island, called Alcatnusa. wherein. . we found nothing 
but sea-birds, as we call them Genets, but by the Peningals 


called Akotifcrats,. who for that cause gene the said Island 
the same name. 1998 F iMmm,Akmimim t a btrde as bigge 
as a goose, and liues on Ashes, a sea guu. rfn Mmmm 
Sp DM., Atcmtrda,u lrinde or ^ fowie lure a Manov l tmiit 
eater offish.] snw Add it. MS. 9008 1 Halllw.] Ned Gybnan 
took an alcatrash on the mays topmast ytrd, whleh ys a 
foolysh byrd, but good'lean riuik maaL sMT Roes tr. 
Humboldt t 7Vwt». I. iv. 147 Tim riiorea. . worn peopled 
with alcatras. egrets, and* Ramirtgoes. ' t%3 ibid. III. Kxlx. 
*88 A dreadful slaughter of the young akatma, grouped in 
pairs in their nests. This name is given, in Spanish America, 
to the brown swan-tailed pelican of Button. 

1 2 . Given by English voyagers to another sea- 
fowl of the same onjler, the Frigate Bird, Taeky- 
petes aquilus. Obs . 

*999 tfieo R. Hawkins Voy. (in 1501) S. Sen (1847) 7s The 
alcatrace is a sea- fowie . . His head like unto the head of a 
gull, but his bill like unto a snytes bill, . . He is almost Hke 
to a heronshaw. .. He is all blacke, of the colour of a drow, 
and of little fiexh; for he is almost all skinne and bones. He 
soat-eth the highest of any fowie that I have se en e, and 
I have not heard of any, that have seene them rest in the 
sea. 1604 Drayton Untie 549 Most like to that sharpe- 
swhted Alcatras, l*hat beates the Aim above the liquid 
GTasse. 169a Coles, Alcatnsee, a fowl like a Heron. 

fa. V A species ot albatross (' prob. the sooty al- 
batross, Diomedeafuliginosa *: Prof. Newton). Obs. 

177s DALBYMfLR in Phil Trans. LX VI II. 403 Two black 
alcutruMes. Many pintado birds, shearwaters, etc., one 
alcatrass. 

It AlOfiVllfi (alkivail'. [Sp. atcabala, alcavala, 
ad. Arab. al-qabdlah the tax, duty, impost 

(Fr gubellc ), 1 f. qabala to receive.] (See quot.) 

*976 Adam Smith IV. N. (*8691 II. v. ii. 498 The famous 
A Icavala of Spain . . was at first a tax of ten percent . . upon 
the sale of every sort of property. *848 Prescott Ford. 4- 
Jsab. 111. xvl 167 The alcavalas of the grandmasterships of 
the military orders. 

II Aloayd# (arikiWl, Sp. alkai d/). Also 6 al- 
oaydy, W aloaid. [Sp. alcaide, formerly alcayde , 
the captain of a castle, ad. Arab. JlSlaJI aLqdotd 
the leader, f. qfida to lead.] The governor or com- 
mander of a fortress ; the warden of a prison ; (in 
Spain, Portugal, Barbary, ttc.> 

*See Arnold Chrou . \ iBs 1) >» The honorable Peter Gracia 
Cumayl, alcaydy ordinary of this said towne. 1698 Loud. 
Gas. mmmccccxxii/i The Alcayde, who Commands the 
Moor a 1707 Ibid, mmmmcccli/a Into the Custody of tbe 
Alcald of Tangier. 1846 Prescott Ford. 4 l sab. li. xiii. 
30 The sufferings of the citizens softened the stem heart of 
the alcayde. 

li\ Sometimes confounded with Alcalde. 

1993 Chambers Cycl. Subp . , A Icaid is also written A leads. 
Alcalde , and Alcayd. The Spanish alcaid answers in good 
measure to the French prevost, and English justice of peace. 

II Alofiiar (alkh’Jjar). [Sp , a fortress, a castle, 
ad. Arab, al-qacr - al the + qaer in pi. a castle.] 

A palace, fortress. J 

1619 Bedwell Arab. Trade. , Alcasar. Alkastar, The 
palace, the kings house. 1846 Prescott Ford, ff l sab. II. 
ix. 454 Their permanent residence was assigned in the old 
alcazar of Seville. 

t Aloe. Obs. [a. L. alee (also alecs'). ] An elk. 

1941 Elyot Image Got*. 1x556) 8x Alces, brought for the 
nonce out of the great woodde* of Germany. >617 Horn ft 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xvii. 1 193 The alces hide cannot fie 

E icrced with cutting. 1678 Phillips, A ice. a wild Beast . . 

ath no joynts in his legs, and therefore doth never lye down 
but lean to Trees . . This beast in English we enswermbly 
call an Elk. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., 1 "he Alee or Elk. 

Aloha host, obs. form of Alkahkbt. 
Alchemic (*lke-mik), a. ; also alohym-. [ad. 
med. JL alchimu-us or F r. akhimique. See Alchemy 
and -10.] Of or pertaining to alchemy. Also Jig. 

1819 F. Barrett Alckom. Philos. Pref., The same alche- 
mic knowledge is ascribed to Saint John the Divine. 1839 
B Indent. Mag. XXXVII. 440 Sweet os ottar of roses dis- 
tilled by the alchymic sun. s8p6 R. Vaughan Ho. w. Mys- 
tics II. vhl viii. 990 Theosophists who mingled in bqpelese 
confoskm, religious doctrine, and alchemic process. 
AiQhexnlO»l (Alke*mik&l), a . ; also 6 7 ilobi- 
mioall, 7-9 alohyxnioaL [f. med. L. alchimic-us or 
Fr. alchimiqut + -al.] Of or relating to alchemy. 

sfita Tnynne in Holinskod III. 1168A Alchtifa^U art, 
1609 Camden Bom. (1657) *87 Made by projection or multi- 
plication alchymicall. 1788 Priestley Loot. Hist. v. xxxvi. 
964 The later Greeks had likewise many alchemical writers. 
*893 Faraday Loot, Introd. 9 The early daya of chemical, 
or more properly speaking, alchemical philosophy. 

Alohemlcelly (f “ 

-ly^.J In an al 
alchemy. Also Ay. 


ly (ftlke-mikUi , adv. [f. prec. + 
lebemical manner ; according to 


mg 1 

Raymond Lully would 
Tavlor in Month. Mag. 
alchomieaUy ex p osed to the 


0697 Camden Bom . (ed. 6) *87 Raymond 
prove it as Alchymically. 1801 W. Tavlor in 
XL *3R Earth which has been akhamhaU y t 
sun's ntya. 

Al^haml^. (fi?lke miktf), combining adverbial 
form of AlomEmio (cf. Acuro-) ; * prec. 

1696 R. Vaughan Ho. tv. Mystics II. viu. viL 74 Tim aK 
dtemico-astrotheologieo jargon of the day. 

Aldmalit (clkhnist). Forms : 6 alkemyste, 
alokmlat,' 6-7 alohlmiat(e f aloumiat, 6-9 al- 
ohjrznist, 7- aloheaniat. [a. OFr. alquemiste, al - 
kemists ; cf. It aUhimista, a. med. L. alchymista 1 
see Alchemy and -iht. Earlier forms were Alcrb- 
mibtxr, Alkanamyib.] One who studies or prac- 


tises alchemy. Also Jig. 
~ v Cyt. # m 


1914 Barclay 


Jpiandyshsn. (*847) 03 As Afire- 
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ALCOHOL. 


ALOHSKMSBR. 


rnystys, vinyin by poleey Nature to alter. *5 dhSupPU* cf. ytyrif 

C0MM. 77 An Jckmkt, ora nldamith. *«• JLvti Mm t uning 
L «dv. 'af.AkhumsUe ako domakegreat oooMitt of this 
herbs. sfiep hMAJUL /mane v. L 117 You ara aa AlcumUt, . mta *&« 
male* Gold of lhaL dH Quarles £mU iv. lv. U718) 003 ever COH 

l ord, what an alchymiit ait thou, whore skill Transmutes th a t Cf. 

Ill f 2 7590 Buikk fill <y>w 4 


to perfect good from . ___ 

*So Delivered over blindly to ovoqt projector tndadvewurer, 
to every alchymist and empiric. 183* Caiivu Sort. JR *4, 
did) 146 Brightening Londoorsmoke itself into gold vapour, 
a* from the crumble of an alchemist. 

t JL-lohmnigtr . Obs. Fonns 4-ValcaiDister, 
•yatre, *lkftmyatex\6, -letre, 5 -6 alohyaoiiiter, 6 
alotuniater. [f. OFr. alquemiste \ alhemiste 4 - -ml, 
the native termination of the agent being added, 
ns in barrister, chorister, astronomer v etc.] The 
earlier form of Alohsmivt. 

( 1386 Chaucer Gb*«. Ysm. Pool 4 • T. 6<i Whan this aka- 
mister saugh his tyme [v. r. alcaraystre, atkamynUe, •rnktye, 
•rayiuere, -mistriek *477 Nobton Ord. A Uh . in Ashm. (1659) 
10 An Alchimister wise. sjn6 Bakes tr. Gutter's Jewell of 
Health 173 b, A certains Alchytnister in Padua. sgM Funi 
A’A**. Gentrie Of the nature of Alcumistem. 

Aloheailt&o (rclkfmi stik), a. ; also 7-9 al- 
chym-. [f. Alchemist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
alchemy or alchemists. 

itto Packs tr. Glauber 1. 940 The Alchymlstick Virtues 
absconded in Vitriol. 1846 Sabins tr. HumboUts Loom. 
iiM 11 . 34B What was accidentally remarked in alchemic 
tic laboratories. 1894 Lady Lytton Behind Scenes 1 1 . it. xiii. 
.110 The true alchymistic secret of accumulation - that of 
.saving farthinga 

Alohenllltioal (relkftnistikfil\ a. 1 also 6 
alouin-, 7 alofcim-, 7-9 alohymiatioal. [f. Al- 
chemist 4- -ical. In earlier use than Alchkmistic.] 
Of or relating to alchemists, or to their pursuits. 

i960 J. Daub tr. Sleidans's Comm. 119 b, Chaungeth leade 
into goide, furre exceadinge all the Alcumistical! multi- 
plien that euer were. 1693 A Wilson James /, 135 A new 
Alchimistical way to make Gold and Silver Lace with Cop- 
per. 1794 Hvxham in Phil Treuu. XLV 11 I. 833 What- 
ever may have been boasted by the alchymistical visionaries. 

1 Bap Edit*. Ket>. L„ 357 The style is alchymistical, and there* 
fi*re obscure. 1898 Cassells Art Treas. 994 Vandyck . . im- 
jMjveririted himself in his alchemistical researches. 

t A inhe mietiny , vbl. sb. Obs. [f. ALCHEMIST 
used aa a vb. + -lira *.] Alchemical treatment ; 
transmutation ; counterieiting. 

1648 4 C. Walker Hist. Indep. m. 50 It is a Mocking, a 
Counterfeiting, an Adulterating and Alchimiaiiug of Justice. 

t Aloh«zni*try (selkftnwtri ). ? Obs. Forma : 
6-7 aloum-, alohumistrie, 7 aloum-, alohyixi-, 
H— alohemistry. [f. Alchemist + -ry. Cf. chem- 
isl-ry, sophistry , rogtte-ry, etc.] The art or prac- 
tice of the alchemists ; alchemic art, alchemy. 

1570 Foxb A. 4 M. (ed. e) 1340/1 And father you dyd 
meddle with the selling of the king** lend**. Also, you 
commaunded multiplication and AJcumiatry to be practised, 
to abuse the kinges coyne. itfop N. Bsxton Paste w. Pack < n 
Touching Alchyinistry I hears much but believe Utile. 
161 s Cotcb., A Iqntmie , Akhumio, Alchumistrie. 1701 Bsrq- 
v \n Chem. Ess. III. 134 A person who has no faitn in tha 
changes of alchemistry. 18x7 Drakk Shahs. 4 Times II. 
154 Alchemistry was one of the foolish pursuits of the day. 

Alohamise irelk/taioiz), v. Forms : 7 alou- 
mi so, -lne, 7-9 alohymiao, 7- alahomlae, -i«e. [f. 
Alohem-ist, which on analogy of words in -ibt, 
implied a vb. in -ize. Cf. baptist and baptist.] To 
change, as by alchemy; to transmute. 

1603 H. Cbuhbk Vert net Commons*/. (18781 43 The Artificer 
( would] Alcuinizc his Instruments into gold. 1643 tr. Eras- 
mus Mar. Encom. 94 lltese subtleties are Alchymired to a 
more refined Sublimate. 1899 Mbs. Browning Poems 1 L 
aji Darkly brow'll thy body u, Till the sunshine, striking 
this j/.c. the hair], Akhemise its dulness. 

Alohomised (avlkftnaizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 * 
-rd.J Changed, as by alchemy ; transmuted ; 
hence, counterfeit. 

1647 Wabd Simple Cob. (1843) 3 Alchymired coines. *8*8 
Keats Endym. 1. 781 Till we shuts Full alchemiz'd and free 
of space. 

Aloheminng (trlk/hwi*ii)\ ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -iNO .] Transmuting, transforming as if 


cf. xtyidt juice; sap, which seemed to explain its 
meaning; hence the Renascence spelling aUHy* 
mi 0 and ckymistry. Mahn {Etym. Uni. 69) how- 
ever concludes, after an elaborate investigation, 
that Gt. xtyMfa was probably the original, being 
Ant applied to pharmaoeuticalchemistry, which was 
chiefly concerned with juices or infusions of plants; 
that the pursuits of the Alexandrian alchemists 
were a subsequent development of chemical study, 
and that the notoriety of these may have caused 
the name of the art to be popularly associated with 
the ancient name of Egypt and spelt xw«fa* xiffda, 
as in Diocletian's decree. From the Alexandrians 
the art and name were adopted by the Arabs, whenoe 
they returned to Europe by way of Spain. Of the 
14-tfjthc. forms, A Iconotny was evidently assimilated 
to Astronomy, the two sciences going together.] 

1 . The ehemistry of the Middle Ages and 16th c.; 
now applied distinctively to the pursuit of the 
transmutation of baser metals into gold, which 
(with the search for the alkahest or universal 
solvent, and the panacea or universal remedy) con- 
stituted the chief practical object of early chemistry. 

*36* Lamgl. P. PI A. xl (159 Antronomyc ia hxrd |rfng] 
*57 Rxperimentis of Alconomye (v.r. xlkenemye, alkmunye). 
>377 tbid. B. x. iib Experiment* of alluunye Iv.r. 
nemye, alconomie, alle kyn xmye] * he poeple to deoeyue. 
1103 Gowkb Com/. 11 . 84 They lounde thilke experience 
which oleped is alconomy. 1998 Tbrvwa Barth. Dt P. K. 
xviii. xvi. ( 14931 776 The asshes of a cokatrice be acountyd 
good and proHytahle in weikyng of Alkamye : and namely 
in tornynge and chaungyngv of mctallc. 1900 Barclay 
Ship of too Its 11570) 9x1 The vayne and dlMceatfull craft of 
alkemy. 1601 Skaks. Jnl C. u iti. 159 That which would 


appeare Offence in vs, His Countenance, like richest Al- 
chymie, Will change to Vertue. idn Button Anal Mel. 
1. ri. iv. vil f*6«) 167 What lx.. Alcumy, but a bundle of 
Fieta Min. il i Alchimie..an Art 
of Disdlling or Drawing Quintessences out of Mauls by 
Fire. 1776 Gibbon Deel f F. 1 . *71 Phiiosophy, with the 
aid of experience, has at length banished the study of *1- 
chymy. 1837 Whkwkll Induct. Sc. 1 1857) I. au It has been 
usual to say that Alchemy was the mother of Chemistry. 

2 .fig. Magic or miraculous power of transmuta- 
tion or extraction. 

c 1600 Shakb. Somh. xxxiii, A glorious morning. . Guilding 
pale streames with heauenly alcumy. *640 Quarles EncMr. 
fxiii, It Is a Princely Alchytnie, out ol a necessary Wane to 
extract an honourable Peace, ihu Byron Don. J. 11. edii, 


prec. + -iNO .] Transmuting, transforming as if 
by alchemy. 

1873 Symonhs Grk. Poets i. 99 The alchemiring touch of 
the Greek genius hud transformed languages, cities. 

Alakamy (Dc lkftni). Forms : 4-5 alkamy(e, 
sUnsmy(«, slkensmys, -srays, aloonomy(e, ( 
slososmy, 6 alkemy, aloomye, alohumie, 6-7 
nlobimie, -ymie, 7 sUdmy, -onnu, -oumy, 7 -8 
slohimy, 6- nlohymy, 7- alchemy fa. OFr. 
alt[uimie, -emit, •hemic, •camie (also ar-), ad. med. 
L. atchimia (Pr. alkimid, Sp. alquimia, It. alchi- 
mia\ a. Arab. 1 ^ t X It al-himhl, i.e. , al the + 
hi mid, am>arently a. Gr. XV P**** found (c. 

300) in the Decree of Diocletian against The old 
writings of the Egyptians, which treat of the xvpsa 
t transmutation) of gold and silver' ; hence the 
word is explained by roost as 4 Egyptian ai%’ and 
identifiad with wrjua, Gr. fonn (in Plutarch I of 
the native name of Egypt (load of KJum or Khaml, 
hieroglyphic Khmi, “black earth,’ in contrast to the 
desert sand). If so, if. was afterwards etymolo- 
gically confused with Ihc like-sounding Gr. 3(^(4, 
pouring, infusion, f. XP“ I’f- item of to pour, 


extract an honourable Peace, ilaa Byron Don. J. 11. cciii, 
Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob Joy of its alchemy, sfya 
Blackik Lays of Highl 35 Toilsome Nature's patient al- 
chemy. 

1 3 - A metallic composition imitating gold ; * al- 
chemy gold.’ Hence applied to a trumpet of such 
metal, or of brass as its chief constituent. Obs. 

1440 Promt Parv., Alkamye, me tall# (14 op akamytt) AL 
ha min. *403 Calk. Angi. Alcan amy, cormthium. 1913 
Douglas cEmsu xii. iv. 130 In bymist gold and finest 
alcomye. 161* Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. Concl., Coines of 
gold, siluer, alcumy and copper. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 

S [i6 Four speedy cherubim Put to their mouths the sound- 
nv alchymie. 1677 Load. Gas. mcdxiv/4 One Livery Coat . . 
with Alcomia Buttons. 169* /bid. mmdclxxxvi/4 A Hair Cam- 
let Wastccoat with Aikimy Buttons. 1609 /but. mmmlxxi/4 A 
strip'd Wastcoat with plain Alcomy Cuffs. iBis W. Tknnamt 
Anetsr Fair v. ii. King James’s trumpeter aloud ahould 
cry Through his long alchemy the famous name. 

+ 4 k .fig. Glittering dross. (‘All is not gold that 
glitters. ) Obs. 

1991 H abbington Orl. Fur. (Trench Set. Gt. 4) Though the 
show of it were glorious, the substance of 11 was dross, and 
nothing but alchymy and cozenage. 

5 . altrib. (See 3.) 

*6 97 J- Taarr Comm. Ps. xiii. 6 II. 600 Alchimie-gold . . 
will not passe the scoemh fire. 

t Aiohimy, V. Obs . ; also olahyme, alklma. 
fjf. Alchemy sb. Cf. to silver, tin, lacquer, etc.] 
To plate or wash with another metal ; to alloy. 

' 16x9 T. Adams Blache Peril/ 49 So true Gold ic elchymed 
over with a fahe sophistication. *6aa Malynks Anc. Lam*. 
Merck, 977 They cause them to be Alklmed like silver. 
1607 Fkltham Resolves t. xvilL (16771 3a It will Alehytuy 
the gold of vertue. 

Alohermes, obs. fonn of Aleermes. 

Alohim- : see Alchem-. 

+ ATohimigtie, « Alchemistry (? misprint.) 

■978 Klorio 1 st Frntes 14 There are others that practise 
a newe kynde of Alchimistie. 

tAlohitnui, alldtnuL Obs . Forms; 4 ol- 
katrxn, 7 alkltrum, 8 alchi trail, -am, -kytraa. 
[a. OFr. dike Iran, a/quit ran , a. Sp.a/quil/art,Yg.a/* 
catrdo med.L. alquitrauum, alchitrum, It. eatrame, 
mod.Fr. gaud ran, -on), ad. Arab. al-qatrdn 

or al-qifr&n, the resin of fir-trees, pitch, tar ; f. qa- 
faro to drop.] The liquid resin or pitch which flows 
from fir-trees ; extended by the early chemists to : 
a. oil of cedar and juniper ; b. mineral pitch, tar, , 
bitumen ; and, vaguely, to other substances. 

csjafi Ju B.AUilP. B. 1033 Alum & alkali Iran, that land 
am Dope. , 1366 Maundkv.ix. 99 About that (Dead) 
growethe moche Atom and of Alkatran. 1698 J- R. Mbnffei't 
Cheat, /ns. t *93 Abenzoar prescribes, to anoynt the hair with 
the loner Centaury, and Alkitrum. tqm Cramkbb Cycl. 
Sapp., A Ickitram among the alchemistsTdeiiotes sometimes 


Sapp., A Ickitram , among the alchepmtsjcienote* sometimes 
the ell of jupiper, sometimes tiuuid pitch, and sometimes 
arsenic prepared by ablution. Tni* is otherwise written «4 1 


thf/ramvnd abkitesm ; sometimes aMytran and alkytrcm. 
1879 Syd. See. Lex., Alchitrum , Akhytran, Alhetran,Aikt* 
tr*m f Athitrm t {variously eXpL as] rite impure liquid resin 
of Ptints tyhnoMsi a resin obtained from the cedar tree ; 
oil of cedar; 1 oil ofjuniptr: pix tifuiddortw; arsenic pre- 
pared by washing: a tBrinforthe residuum after distillation, 
t jdohi*t*Wttp a. Obs rare- 1 , [f. med. L, 
alchitre-us adj, f, alchitrum (see prec.) t -an.] Of 
or pertaining to the main of the Fine. 

i960 P. W HfTBHOBNK Ord. So u t d. (1586) 46 For to make 
them (fireworks], there must be taken Rosen Alchitrean, 
quick* Brimstone, etc. 

Alohym- : see Alohbm-. 
t AlchyTnl’itrloal, « Ai chrmirttoal Omlspr.). 

t68a Scarlett Exchanges A 4 Pref, As if there were some 
AlchymlstricRl cunning used by them, 
t Alohymusle. Obs. 

1987 Goldino De Moruay sxv. (1617) 439 Afterward he 
(who would prophecy) must gather together the beames of 
the Skie into a mirror, which they call Akhymusie, made 
according to the Rules of Catoptrick. 

Alalon, ob«. form of Halcyon. 

Alooftte, Rl00ll*t« («-lkc(hyt). A shortened 
form of Alcoholate. 

ifis8 Pen. Cycl (18331 1 . s8i/s Dr. Graham has shown that, 
like water, it lalcohol] combines with bodies in dvfiuiie pro. 
onions : these compounds he calls alcoates. *833 Fvrii 
Chem. (ed. 3)649 The chloride of common metals were found 
to be acted on in the same way, alcoates being formed. 1879 
Use Diet, Arts 1 . 58 Akohobites or Alcoates. 

Aloogf&t (B'lkdtix/h). [mod. f. AlooiHiu^ + 
-gen ( k taken as » producer.] The vapour-cooler in 
distilling apparatus. 

*8st S. Gray Oherat. Chem. 767 The dephl^maior, or al* 
cogene, contained in the tub. 

Alcohol (re'lkdhpl ). Also 6 -8 nloool, oloho(h)ol t 

alcohol#, [a. med. L. alcohol, ad. Arab. 
aI-ko['l * coll) rium,’ the fine powder used to stain 
the eyelids, f. kahala, Ileb. ^ri3 hdh/ial to 
stain, paint : see Euhiel xjiii. 40. It appeared in 
Kng. ( as in most of the mod. langs. in iLth c. Cf, 
Fr. alcohol, now alcool.] 

tl. orig. I he fine metallic powder u^ed in the 
East to stain the eyelids, etc. : powdered ore of 
antimony, stibnite, or antimony tnsulphide (known 
to the Greeks in this use as wAareo^doA/uw arifi/u ) ; 
also, sometimes, powdered galena or lead ore. Obs. 

(Minmiku Sp. Diet. (1693) AlohAl\ a drug railed Anti- 
nionium ; it is a kinds of white stone found in siluer mynes. 
Johnson Lex. Chym. f*6 37) is Alcohol ext anUmonlum rive 
stibium.) i6ra Sandyb Trav. 67 They put betweeno the 
eye-lids and the eye a certain* black powder . . made of a 
mineral! brought from the kingdoms of Fez. and called 
Alcohole. 1606 Bacon Sy/va 1 739 The Turkes have a Black 
Powder, made of a Mineral called Alcohole ; which with a 
fine long Pencil they lay under their Kye-lida 1690 Hulwr* 
Anthropomet. iv. 69 A Mineral called Alcohol, with which 
they colour the hair of their Eye-brows. 1819 Dental. a.v.. 
The ladies of Uarbnry tinge their hair, and the edges of their 
eye! ds, with al-ke-hol, the powder of lead ore . . That which 
is employed for ornament and is principally antimony, if 
called af-cohol or isphahany. 

f 2 . Hence, by extension (in early Chem.) : Any 
fine impalpable i>owdcr prod u ceil by trituration, of 
especially by sublimation ; as alcohol martis reduced 
iron, alcohol of sulphur flower ol brimstone, etc. Obs . 

*943 1 raiiknon tr. / Igp's Ch/rurg. , The barbarous auctount 
use nlchohol, or as I fynde it sometymes a ry ten ) alcofotl, for 
moost fine pouclre. WHcofoll is Catalan.) 1609 Timms 
Quersit. 1. svi. 83 If this gtasse be oiade most thinne in al- 
chooL 1697 Phys. Did.. A Uotismus , is an operation . . which 
reduceth a matter into allcool, the finest pouder that is. *66* 
Lovell Anita. 4 Min. 3 The alcohol of an Asses spleen. 
1791 Chambers Cycl, Alcohol is sometimes also used for a 
very fine imoalpsble powder. *8*s Sis H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 310, 1 have already referred to the alcohol of Rulphur. 
1 8 . lty extension to fluids of the idea of snbli- 
m at ion : An essence, quintessence, or * spirit,' ob- 
tained by distillation or * rectification ’ ; as alcohol 
of wine, essence or spirit of wine. Obs. 

[Lidavius Alchymim (*594) has vini alcohol vcl vinum al - 
caltsatum a mispr. or perhape misconception for atco/taa - 
turn, sec Ai.coholizatvd ; Johnson Lex, Chym. (1637) 13, 
Alcohol vim. quando omnis superfluitas vini a vino eepara- 
tur, ita ut acoensum ardeat donee totum consumatur. nihilque 
fiecum aut phlegmatism fundoremaneat.] 167 nPhtl Trans. 
VI I. <079 Assisted by the Alcool of Wine. 1706 Pim.Lim, 
Alcohol or A kool, the pure Substance of anything separated 
from the more Gross. It is more especially taken for a most 
subtil and highly refined Powder, and sometimes for a very 
pure Spirit : Thus the highest rectified Spirit of Wine is 
called Alcohol Vmi. *73* Ahuuthnot Aliments (J.) Sal 
volatile eleosum . . on account of the alcohol or rectified 
spirit which it contain*. 1793 Chambers Cycl Strop., At - 
cohol is used by modern cheintsts for any fine highly recti- 
fied spirit. Ibid. Method of preparing Alcohol oj Wine. 
1794 Pearson in Phtf. 7 tutus. LXXXI V. 395 Alcohol of gnU 
nut (tincture of gall nut). 
b.ftg’. Quintessence, condensed spirit. 

183a Coleridge Led. Shahs. II. 117 intense selfishness, 
the alcohol of egotism. 

4 . (Short for alcohol of wine, this being the most 
familiar of * rectified spirits.’) The pure or rectified 
spirit of wine, the spirituous or intoxicating element 
iu fermented liquors. Also, popularly . anv liquor 
containing this spirit. Absolute or anhydrous al- 
cohol : alcohol entirely free from water. 
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IH| Chahrkm Cycl. S*A/> *.v. Spirit, Water h i advene 
to alcohol or spirit of wine, tjf* Phil. Tram*, LI. 0*4 Al- 
cohol. or spirit of wine, ham been more generally need, sfeS 
Vince Hydrost. ii. as Pure spirits, called alcohoL 1I14 Six 

H. Davy Aerie. Chem. 134 The intoxicating powers 01 for- 
mented liquors depend on the alcbohol that (hey contain. 
■073 Cookk Chew. 14 Alcohol Han never been frozen. im 
Uat Diet. Art t 1.43 The reparation of absolute alcohol 
wmikl appear to have been first effected about 1300 by Ar- 
nauld de Villcneuve. Ibid. 65 If wood-spirit be contained 
in alcohol, it may he detected . . by the test of caustic potash. 
*•* Kinr.a Temper. Primer 199 Life assurance office* have 
found that the average length of life of total abstainers is 
greater than that of drinkers of alcohol. 

6. Organ. Chem. An extensive class of com- 
pounds, of the same type as spirit of wine, com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, some of 
which are liquid and others solid. 

They may l*e regarded as water (HOH) with one of its 
hydrogen atoms replaced by a hydro-carbon radical as 
Methyl CHL, Kiliyl Ci Hr, Propyl (Ml , Butyl •C.H*), 
Ainyl il' Hu) etc., according to the character of which, the 
alcuhol is monocarbon or methyl, dnarbon or ethyl, tri • 
tarbon ur Arab yl, etc. ; or as paraffin* (Methane CH«, 
Ethane C, Hi , Propane (', H , etc. with one or more of their 
hydrogen atoms replaced by equivalent atoms of hydroxyl 
(HO*, according to the number 01 which atoms replaced, 
the ulcohol is monatomic, diatomic , tnatomic , etc. Tri- 
carbon alcohols are A rt,,Mr y or secondary, tetracarbon 
and higher alc ohol* are /r/wciry, xcomlary, or tertiary , ac- 
cording a* the carbon atom united to the hydroxyl atom is 
also directly in contact with one, two, three other carbon 
atoms of the molecule. Isomeric alcohols arc such as have 
tlie same percentage composition but a different arrange- 
ment of atonih in ine complex molecule, and are physically 
different substance*. The number of ]>os*ible alcohols I* ap- 
parently unlimited. (This extension of the name to a genus 
was made by I>uinas and Pcligot in 18 u 5, in pointing out 
the analogy between wood-spirit 1 Methyl alcohol) and spirit 
of wine; in 18 (6, they identified another memlter of the series 
in ethal (Cetyl ult 0I10I > ; in 1844, Cahoura found another (Amyl 
alcohol) in Fusel oil ; after which the recognition of* alcohols’ 
went on rapidly. J 

Common vinous or vinicl Alcohol see prec. sense) is a 
/rimary, monatomic, dnarbon or ethyl alcohol, C» 11*0, and 
may be considered as water, in which one atom of hydrogen 
is replaced by an atom of ethyl, or C,H,; thus CsHs. OH 
instead of H .OIL 

I00» Daumknv Atom , Theory vii. ted. a' an ’Hie term . . 
a/tvhol indicates a class, some member* of which, far from 
being volatile, ure not even liquid. 1663 Watts Du 1 . 1 hem. 
(187511 1 .99 The first eight alcohols are liquid Cetyl ulcohol 
Is a solid fat ; ccrylic and myricylic alcohol- arc waxy. 1B73 
Uric Diet. Arts 1 . 4a We sneak of the various alcohols. Of 
these, common or vinous alcohol i.s the bent known. •879 
(0. (aLADM'ONh 111 ( at sc l 1 1 lectin. A</mi. IV. i«6/i kesihtance 
to the action of Alcohols, Acids and Alkalies. 

Alooholat* t hem. [f. Alcohol 

+ -ATE, Contr. forms A loo at k, Alcohate, are also 
found.] A crystalline compound in which alcohol 
acts as water of crystallization. 

1863111 Watts Diet. Chem. 1875 U»r. Diet. Arts I. 58 Alco- 
holates are in general rather unstable combinations, and are 
almost always decomposed by water. 

Alooholatura ^nflkoh/cUUiuei). AM. [f. mod. 
I., alcoholat-us alcoholized + -u HK.] An alcoholic 
tincture prepared with fresh plants. 

0 1864 Parrish Pharmacy 1 1874)603 The class of tinctures 
called by the French ulcoolature*. 1870 Syd. Soe. Lex., In 
the same manner ure prepared . . alcoolntures of leaves of 
pulsatilla. 

Alooholio (a*lktfh/» lik\ a. [f. Alcohol 4 -ic.] 

I. Of or bt longing to alcohol. 

1790 Ki hr tr. Lavoisier's Chem . 51 The combination of 
alkohol with ralorii*, becomes alkoliolic gas. 1800 Howard 
in Phil, Trans. XC.217 The alcoholic liquor was likewise 
evaporated to a dry salt. 1809 Nicholson in Hr it, Encyct. 
V. 11. xvij'ln making Alcoholic tin* cures 1836 C. Kvudini. 
Mod \ II inet xv. ted. a jz6 Some ingenious oDservatioiis .. 
upon the alcoholic principle, in wine. /bid. App. xxviii. 411 
’I ne mean alcoholic strength of wines. 1845 Pen. Cycl. Supp. 
I. 7 j/i A moderate use of alcoholic drinks. 1871 Tyndall 
Era fm. Sc. ed. 61 Il.xti. *60 The true alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. 188a Med. Tern/. Jrnl. No. 30. 77 Symptoms of chronic 
alcoholic poisoning. 

2. JVesciral in alcohol. 

185a Dana < 'rust at ea 1. 183 The specimen, an alcoholic one, 
has a pale bn»« n colour. 

9. u-iug or employing alcohol. 

Kane A ret. Exp/or.ll. 403 ’lhe differences which al- 
coholic thermometers exhibit. 

B. sb pi. Alcoholics ' alcoholic liquors. 
Alooholioally (frlktriip likih\ adv. [f. prec. 4 
-AL + -LY-.J In an alcoholic manner; after the 
manner of alcohol. 

1876 tr. Si hutnenbergePz Ferment. 187 Dextrin, inulin, and 
sugar of milk do not ferment, alcoholically, in the presence 
of Mucor raceinosus. 

Alcoholicity (ictlkdhpli'sTtih [f. Alcoholic + 
-ity. Cf. calholuitv .] Alcoholic quality. 

H. VizhTKi i.y Eep. FictttM Exhib. iv. 8 A wine dis- 
tinguished . . by greater alcoholicity. 

▲leohollmetrio ^wlkohplimetrik), a. Chem. 

«= ALCoHOLoMKTKir. 

1B69 Eng. Afech. 7 May 148/a The alcoholimetnc degree 
of the Roludou rises. 

▲looholiam larlkffhpli z*m). [ad. motl. L. al- 
coholismus ; see under Alcohol 2, and -tnm.J The 
action of alcohol upon the human system ; diseased 
condition produced by alcohol. 

i8§a M. Ifi'ss ('Aron, A tkohels-Krank. Prof., lch habe 
dicser Krankheit einen neuen Namen, nAmlich Alcoholic 


MB * chrmticus beigelegt. t86o W, Marcct Chron. Ale. 
into*. In trod., The valuable publication on chronic alcohol- 
tinker Magnus Huss of Stockholm, tiff Daily Noun* Deo., 
«• deaths of t persons from alcoholism. 1879 tr. Busch's 
Bismarck 11. r8u 'The doctors complain of the bad effects of 
alcoholism, which makes slight wounds serious. «88e Med. 
71mA. Jml. No. 39. 160 The term alcoholism . . denotes 
momy cases which come directly from the toxic action of 

TUooholilitad, ///. a. Ohs.; also aloo- 
UaMod. [I. mod. L. aU hd)lisdt-us ; ice Alcohol 
5 + -ID.] - Alcohol 1 zed 2. 

Mfi French Distill, iv, 11651) 09 Of the best alcolizated 
Wine Ibid. vi. 199 The best alcnolizated Spirit of Wine. 
Aloohftl 1 «»tl on tadkffhplaiz^'jbnC [ad. mod. 
L. alcohol! tat idnem n. of action f. alcohollzd/ e : see 


Alcoholize. Cf. Fr. alcoolisation .] 

1 1. Keduction to a line powder ; pulverization, 
sublimation. Ohs. 


>678 Phillii's, Alcoholization, a reducing of any solid mat- 
ter into an extream fine and subtle powder. 1793 Chambbrn 
Cycl. Sh/A- x Alcoholization i* alhO used for pul ver. ration. 

+ 2. Kctimmcnt to an tssuict: or essential spirit ; 
rectification ol a >pirit. Ohs. 

ifiyi Phi lurk, Alcoholization , in Liquid*, is the depriving 
of Alcohols or Spirit* of their flegm or watcrirth pert ; so 
that they consume and fume away with the matter wherein 
they were dipt. 17x1 Bailey, Akoholii.ation, a reducing 
Hodie* to a fine and impalpable Powder; al*o a freeing of 
Spirits from Phlegm and waicrUh Parts. 17*3 Chammkhs 
Cycl. Sh//., Alcoholization is one way of volatilizing alkali’*. 

9. Saturation with spirit of wine. 

*879 Syd. Soe. Lex . , A Loholiuition, the saturation or mix- 
ture of a substance with alcohol. 

4. Subjection 01 tlie human or animal system to 
the influence of alcoholic stimulants. 


189a Ulnstr. Land. N. 33 Sept. 337 Fifteen pigs were treated 
daily upon various dcAcnpiion* or alcohol, and then killed 
after the protcsH of alioholisaiiun had gone on for some time. 
« 0 j?« Sat. Eev. 1 A or. 31,8/3 Misery, discord, perhaps disgrace 
follows neglect of incipient alcoholization. 

Alooholisa va-lkJhflai z , v. [ad. mod. L.ti/rJ- 
hotiui-rc \ see Alcohol 3 and -ixk. Cf. Fr. alcoholiscr.'] 
t l. To reduce to an impalpable powder; to 
sublime. Ohs 


>686 w. Harris tr. Lemer/s Chym. ed. a) 40 To Alcohol- 
ize, or reduce into Alcohol, Mguiheit to Sublilioc as when a 
mixl i* beaten into an impalpable powder. 

f2. To concentrate to an essential spirit, rectify. 

1686 W. Harhih tr. Lemcry’s Chym. i.xxii. .ed. 3 464 Spirit 
of Wine well Alcohulircd. 1799 W. Taylor in KobberdK* 
Mem. 1.396 Let th«>!»e (literary 1 oinpoftiiionft) of uncertain 
value be aftcrwanl* concentrated . . alcoholized, and have 
their aroma distilled into a quintessential drop of otr. 

9. I o saturate with alcohol , to subject to the in- 
fluence of alcohol. 

Aleoholisad (a'lkfflylai zd\ ppl. a.; also 8 
alool-, aloool-. [f. prec. ▼ -ei>.] 

1 1. Reduced to an impalpable powder or subli- 
mate ; sublimed. Ohs. 

1 2. Helmed to an essential spirit, rectified. Ohs. 

■606 [nee prec.] 1753 (’hammers Cycl. SnAAl * » Alcoholized 

is understood of things which are reduced to an alcohol. In 
thin seiuie, we meet with alcolued spirits, alcolizcd powders, 
etc. This is otherwise written alcoolized, and amounts to 
much the same a* subtilized, rectified, etc. 

3. Saturated with alcohol ; subjected to the influ- 
ence <>f alcohol. 


186a < ornh. Mag. VI. 330 The blood of alcoholized animal*. 
1879 ('ahcknier Meat. Phys. 11. xvii. 651 As the alcoholized 
blood takes more and more hold of the brain. 

▲lcoholililljff ift-lkdh/'Ui zii} , vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -inu *.] The process of converting into or 
saturating with alcohol. 

1706 l’li ii.i.ii'K, Alcoholization , the A'*t of Alcoholizing or 
reducing any *ol:d Substance into a line Powder; Hut in 
Liquids, it is the depriving Alcohols or rectified Spirits of 
their I’hlegm or watcrish Parts. 

Alooholmeter (iilkohi’ lmA.u') next. 

iBm in WoRLEsi tR, 1864 V^xasTTH cites Ure. 188a Times 
14 Mar. 5 1 Spanish wine* being admitted at a shilling per 
gallon up to 36 degrees of Syke's alcohol meter. 

AlecihoIOBltttar tn-'dkJhplp-mAaii. [f. Alcohol 
•f -(o)MKmt. ( f. Fr. altoolonOhe ] An instrument 
for measuring the pioj>oriion of absolute alcohol in 
a liquor. 

1859 in Worcester. 1879 Ure Diet. Arts I. 59 Sykes’s 
hydrometer, or alcoholometer, is the one employed by the 
Board of F.xcise. 

▲looholometrio < 8e > lk^|hplome trik),a. [f. Al- 
coholomkikh + -ic.J Of or pertaining to alcoholo- 
metry. 

▲lcoholoma*trieal, a. [f. prec. + -a l.J Re- 
lating to alcoholomctry. vMore common ui the 
shortened ionn Alci-ometrio .l.) 
AJLcoliolometry va‘«lkdhpl<vmvtri). [f. Alcohol 
■f Gr. - fit t pi 1 : see -mkthy.] Tne process of testing 
the proportion of absolute alcohol in liquors. 

1863 Watts Chem. DUt. 1879’ I. 8s JA Mick) Alcoholo- 
metry. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 61 [On Ofe) Alcoholometry Of 
liquids containing besides alcohol, Saccharine Matters, etc. 

Aloohomaitftr vailkohp-mrtai) - AlcoHolo- 

uktku. Craig IH4:. 

Aloollftataa, obs. form of AlcoHolisatbt), 
Aloomyfe, obs. form of Ai^chbmt. 

II Alooidi, Ohs. [Sp. alconde , comb, of Arabic 


ai the + Sp. tends count, carl;— L. camiUm : see 
Count.] A (Spanish) count or grandee. 

c t&bBk.St. Albans Heraldry iV%eX\z.^soj App 71 Prouvea 
of Kntghthode done before aloondR in honour of tenowne. 
Aloonomy(6, obs. form of Alchemt. 

Alooolt obs. form of Alcohol. 

UfiOOmsttr, -try, shortened forms of Alco- 

holomitbr, -tbt. 

1864 in We kite r. 1879 Use Diet. Arts I. 98 Alcoholo- 

met nr or Alcoometrv. 

AXeOW triol (a^IkdidimctriMil), a. [f. Ai.- 
coometbt + -1CAL.] Of or pertaining to alcoo- 
roetry ; as ascertained by an alcoholometer. 

187s Ure Diet . Arts I. 51 AlcoometricaJ Table of real 
Strength. 

Alooothionio (a* lk0,0,)»w>-nik\ a. [f. Alco- 
h h l) + Gr. 9*iov sulphur -ic.J ^ CEnothionic. 

1879 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Alcoran (velkorft n, (e'lkorSn, -«n). arch. Forms : 
4 5 alkaron, -oun, 6 aloharon, 6-7 aloboranve. 
aloorane, aloaron, 7 aloharon, 7- alooran 8 
alkoran. [a. (immed. from Fr. alccran) Arab. 

c ,T^aJ\ etl-q&rdtt, the recitation, reading, f. qara*a 
to .ecite, reatl.] The sacred book of Mohamme- 
dans : the Koran 1 which is now the usual lorm). 

13SS Maun dev. xii. 139 The holy book Alkaron that Cod 
sente hem be his nieximger Macnometc. 1*1386 Ciiaihth 
Man of Lowes T. 190 The holy lawes of our Alkarmm 
[v.r. alkaron), Gevcn by Goddes messangere Makamete. 
ISP More Lmtfnt. Tintiale Wks. 1357, 3 4Wi Ax the Turin s 
doe. bidde men beheue in Machometes alchuntn. Ibid. 651/1 
Mahomet tes alcliaron. 164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb. > 85 
They so adore the Alcoran that they never put it under 
their girdles. i6gx Caldrhwood Hist. Kirk >18431 II. 997 
The Turkea for the maintenance of their Alcaron. 1635 
(>ougk Comm. Hebr. in. 7 , 330 The Turk* Alcheron, the Jews 
Cabala . . are . . to be detested. 1708 Morgan A Igiers 11. iv. 
393 The first chapter of the Al-Coran. 1777 Hume Es*. <y 
Treat. 11 . 443 A sacred book, such as the Alcoran. 1796 
Morse Atner. Geog. II. 586 Called thr Koran, or Alkoran, 
bv way of eminence, as we say the Bible. 

a 1^59 Cleveland Ohstq. 26 A Text on which we find no 
Gloss at all, But in the Alcoran of Gold-smiths Hall I 

Alooran, V. Ohs. [I. the »b.] To make into a 
Koran or inspired book. 

a 1678 Makvlii.l Poems, First Attn iv.. Prophecies fit to be 
alcoran’d. 

+ Aloora nal, a. Ohs. rare - 1 . [f. Alcoran + 
-all] Belonging to the Koran. 

i6ga Ukquiiart Jewel Wks. 1834, 334 In an alcorauut 
paradise. 

Alcoranio • wlkortc nik). a . ; also alk-. [f. Al- 
coran 4 -jc.] Of or pei tabling to the Koran, or to 
Mohammedan theology. 

1837 Nat. Mat. II. 403 Being removed from the Alkoranic 
school 1899 Worcester, A Koranic. 

t Aloora nioli, a. Ohs. [f. Alcoran + -ish.] - 
Alcoran 1 c. 


1634 T. Herbert 7 'rav. C1677) 129 The Carcasses of some 
Alchoranish Doctors. 176a Pahkhukrt lleb. Lex. i’rcf. (T.», 
I have called the Alcoranish Arabic a hotch-potch of several 
corrupt dialects of the Hebrews. 

Alcoranist. [f. Alci>iian + -ist.] One who 
adheres to the letter of the Koran, rejecting all 
subsequent additions. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., The Persians are generally :d- 
korani&ts, as admitting the alcornn only for their rule of faith. 

II Aloorno oo, alcorno gne. [Sp. aicorttoquc, 
f. Arab, al the 4 quern oco spongy oak (Diez) J 
Spanish name of the cork-oak, the young baTk of 
which is employed in tanning under the name of 
European or Spanish Alcorttoque hark . Intended 
in Spanish America to various trees yielding a 
similar product (, American Alcorttoque ). esp. Bcnv- 
dichia virgilioides , and species ol Byrsotiima ; 
formerly also used in medicine. 

L>8a3 Humboldt Nova Genera VI. 376 Bowdichia virgtli - 
oides , Akomoco iucolurum.) 183s Don Gen. Syst. I). 
464, Bowdichia : At the mouth of the Orinoco where it ia 
commonly called Alcorttoque. 1866 Tr.as. Hot. 35, Alcor- 
ttoco or Alcorttoque Bark, the hark of several species of 
Byrsonima', the Alcurnoquc of Spain ia the bark of the 
cork-tree. Ibid. 161, Bounin hia s The bark ia of a reddinli 
brown colour, and is known as Alcomoco bark. 1873 IB n 1 - 
lev Man. Hot. 439 The bark (of Bowdichia ) with that of one 
or more species of Byrsonima is said to form the American 
Alcomoco or Alcomaque Baric of commerce. 

Alcove i&lkffu-v, avlkifcv). [a. Fr. alchve, ad. Sp. 
Pg. alcova , alcoba, ad. Arab. L^aJI al-qobbah, i.e. al 
the 4 qobhah a vault, a vaulted chamber ; f. qubba 
to vault.] 

1 . A vaulted recess ; especially, a. 4 A recess, or 
part of a chamber, separated by an extrude or par- 
tition, and other correspondent ornaments; in which 
is placed a bed of state, and sometimes seats to 
entertain company/ J. In Spain applied also to 
the recess for the bed in an oidinary chamber. 
fiSn Minsheu Sp. Diet., Alcoba. a closet, a close rootne 
for a bed.) 1696 D’Urfev Mad. Fickle iv. il (1677) 43 D*ee 
hear ’em Sir— they’re yonder in <h’ Alcove. 3678 Phillips, 
Aktau, a recess within a chamber for the setting of a Bed out 
of the way ; where for state many times the Bed is advanced 
upon two or three ascents with a rail at the fast. 16M in 
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Bumn Own Tim e (T.) QOhp* vighteeo were kt into the 
kjd-chnmbnri but they stood at the ftirtheet end of the room. 
The ladies stood within the alcove. b«m Pont Ottyu. itt 510 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was bid, And slept beneath 
the pompous colonnade. a im Nostm Live* if Norik* I. 


•7* A large ball 1 


1 sort of alcove at one end 


for distinction. 1793 Hanway Transit 176 a) L vu. xdi. 43s 
His bed . . was in a small alcove or niche. iM G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Quiet Ncighb. vi, 74 She emergen from a re- 
cess in the room, a kind of dark alcove, 
b. An arched recess or niche in the wall of any 
building or apartment, of a cave, etc. 

S7MC0WPBK Gratitude 33 This china that decks the alcove 
Which herepeoplc call a buffet, tip Milman Hitt. Jexus t. 
Med. a' 01 The common cemetery., is usually hewn out of 
the rock., with alcoves in the sides, where the coffins are de- 
posited. list Miss Muloch John Halif. 159 John and l 
woe in the alcove of the window. 187s O. Shipley Gloss. 
EccL Terms 175 In England these (Easter] sepulchres are 
often permanent alcoves. 

2 . A recess in a garden or pleasure ground, origin- 
ally in the surrounding wall or hedge ; but in later 
usage. Any covered retreat, a bower or summerhouse. 

syoS Addison Rosamond 1. vi. Amaranths, and Eglantines, 
With intermingling sweets have wove The particolour'd gay 
Alcove. tsfM C Anbtky Rath Guide ix. *3 Some to Liu- 
couth' s shady groves. Or to Simpson's proud Alcoves. 1I17 
Coleridge Blogr. Lit. 049 The women and children feast- 
ing in the alcoves of box and yew. 1M3 Mss. Howitt tr. 
fi timer's Greece 1 1 . xvi. 146 A lofty rugged rock, formed by 
nature into a rude alcove, slyo D. Koskett 1 Poems , Jenny 
(1B71) 133 And in the alcove coolly spread Glimmers with 
dawn your empty bed. 

AlOOVgd (itlkfhr vd\ ///. a. [f. prec. + -ei>.] 
Made as an alcove, vaulted, arched. 

> •*? h Cameron Malayan Jud. 76 The ceilings of the 
principal rooms arc alcoved. 

Alcum- : see Alchkm-. 

Aleumyn, variant of Alcamyne, Ohs. 

Aloyon, variant of Halcyon. 

Aloyon (aels^iD. £<w/.*ALCYONirif. 

1868 Wright Ocean IV. vi. iai The Alcyonaria are so desig- 
nated from their principal type, that of the Alcyons. 

Aloyon&rikn (w»lsi/foe«»Tiin), a. and sh. [f. 
mod. L. Alcyonaria + -an.] A. adj. Belonging to 
the Alcyonaria , a sub-order of Actinoid Zoophytes; 
see Alcyonium. B. sh. A zoophyte of that group. 

1878 Spry Cruise Challenger i. 13 Twelve gigantic nlcy- 
onarian polyps. 1880 Moseley in rg/A t eut. No. 38, 617 The 
deep sea must lie lighted here and there by greater or smaller 
patches of luminous alcyonarians. 

Aloyonio (a.’lsu>*nik), a. Zoo!, [f. Alcyon-ium 
4- -ic.J Of or pertaining to Alcyonium. 

>847 in Craio. 

Aloyonita (arlsi/hoit). [f. Alcyon iuh 4- -itk a 
formative of names of minerals and fossils.] A 
fossil zoophyte related to Alcyonium. 

s8aa J. Flint Lett.fr. Atner. 961 The rocks contain . . 
milleporcs, favorites, alcyonitcs. corals. 1865 W. White 
Past. Eng. II. 174 Agates, cornelians, Alcyonitcs . . may be 
picked up by those who know how to look for them. 

II Alcyonium ia.'Isi,< 7 u ni£m\ [L., ad. Gr. dA- 
kvuviov Bastard -sponge, bo called according to 
Dioscorides from its resemblance to the nest of the 
dAttvdty or Halcyon.] A genus of zoophyte^, giving 
its name to the Bub-order Alcyonaria , forming firm 
fleshy masses, a species of which is popularly 
called Dead Man's Fingers, and Cow's Taps. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 460 Call'd madrepora, Jilhophy- 
ton or alcyonium. 1786 Ibui. LXXV 1 . 444 Infinite variety 
of corals, madrepores, alcyoniums. 1857 Wood Com. Ohj. 
Sea. vi. xi6 When placed in clear scar water, the alcyonium 
soon begins to put forth a few crystalline columnar polyps. 

Al©yonoid(« lsii*noid\<i. Zool. [f. Alcyon- to if 
+ -»iu.] Resembling or allied to Alcyonium. Also 
used subs/. 

1 88a Dana Man. Geol. 163 Alcyonoid Polyps. 187a — 
Corals i. 80 The Alcyonoids include some of die gayest and 
most delicate of coral shrubs. 

t Aid, a. Ohs. or dial. [OE. aid became in \VS. 
told, whence the later mid, ecld, yeald, Eld ; in 
midi, it became in due course Old, but remained in 
the north as old, auld, mod. dial, aald, aad, awl, in 
use from Scotland to Shropshire in the W., and 
Lincolnshire in the E.] The following quotations 
illustrate the form ; for tense sec Old. 

eggo Lindiif, Gogp. Luke i 18 lc am aid. c\xj$ Lamb, 
l/tuu. 43 An aid mon. c 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 749 Able 
men. 137s Barbour Bruce 1. 17 Aside story* that men redys. 
> 8 * 3-98 Diurn. Occurren/s (1833) 33 The aid enemies of 
IngTand. cifiae A. Hume Brit. Tout* fi86j)a8 An aid man 
soold be wyse. 1793 Burns Tam o Shunter 15 Auld Ayr 
wham ne'er a town surpasses. 

t Aid, si. Ohs. 3 6. r variant of Eld r— OE. tldu, 
influenced by the adj. aid, old. Alto found in midi, 
dial, as Old.] 

L Age, duration of life or existence. 
csaooOsMiN 14436 pis middelUerdes old its alto sexe daless 
deriedd. 

2 . An age, or secular period of the world, 
risoo ORMiN 3373 Swa summ i \mtt aid Warn lajhe to ben 
femtnedd. 

8. Old age, die advanced state or period of life, 
sees Lavam. 194 ix Bruttee harden much if mode . . for has 
kingca aide. <TM|0 Seven Sages <P,J 84s He wille brynge 
d* in olde. sgjg Stewart Cron. Seat/. L 444 Vn- 

■aturaUll bayth in aldand youth, iggi, Air. Hamilton 


Cateek. 89 a, Pm the tyme of thair youthede to the tyme of 

Mlltte 

t Alday, adv. phr . Ohs . [-All Day ; c Lahtsay.] 

1 . Every dav isee All A 3) ; htnee. Continually, 
always. (Cf. V r. tons Us Jours, foujours.) Ohs . 

1097 H. Glouc. 99 Pc gretc uesour bathe alday nom. 3387 
Trkvisa Higdon vi. xvu. KolLs Ser. VIL 103 We dye alday 
[Quotidie morimur\ but none overcome^. 1393 Gowkr 
Cow C ProL 15 To hem that shall it alday rede. 1477 Pvmtk 
in Poston Lett. 794 111 . 185 That wrytlth, aendith, and 
wushith alday your wele More than his owne. 1481 Caxtun 
Gold. Leg. 73/3 What shal 1 aldayc wryte. 

2 . The whole day, all day v which is the usual form ; 
see All At. Cf. Fr. tout U jour , touts la journJc). 

1887 R* Glouc. 197 pey ech of vs rate Alday, pc beRte red 
to rede, Betere ansuere ne ssolde we fynde. 
t Ald(l, aid-dot, v. Ohs. [OK. aldi-an, f. aid 
old ; still retained in 3-3 as aid-ten, ald-en ; whence 
in 3-4 the midi, old-cu ; see Old v. Eld-en isec 
Elde v.) is a parallel form from \YS eald-ian .] To 
grow old. 

f 8eg Vet/. Ps. vi. 9 Ic aldade betwih alle feond mine. 
e 11 7$ Lamb. Horn. 109 peo hearte ne aided naut. 
llAldra, aldos. Ohs. [Pg. aldca ,Fr. a/dle), 
ad. Arab. ajumAJI al- 4 ay*a the farm, village.] A 
village or villa (in Portugal or its colonics). 

1698 J. Fryer East Jud. 4 Persia 71 Pleasant Aldcas or 
couptry seats of the Geniry. 1780 Dunn Nero Dim t. <cd. 5) 

1 to The cou*<t is filled with AUlecs or villages of the Indians. 
Aldahydat. ^ce'ld/'haulrit). Chun. [f. next + 
-ate.] A salt in which aldehyde acts as a mono- 
basic acid. 

1883 Watts Du t. Ckeui. 1 1879' I. x 1 1 Aldchydate of diver . . 
Aldehydate of Ammonium, Aldehyde-ammonia, or Acetyl 
Ammonium CxHaO.NHi. 

Aldehyde (icldZhdid). [ v Al. dchfid. abbrevia- 
tion lor Alcohol dehydrogemituHi, i.e. Alcohol de- 
hydrogenated, or deprived of hydrogen.] 

1. A colourless, very volatile fluid of suffocating 
smell, obtained by the oxidation of alcohol, which 
by further oxidation is converted into Acetic Acid. 

sSge Daubemy Atom . Theory vii. ted. 3) 193 By the action 
of oxidizing agents on alcohol. . we produce aldehyde. «86a 
Comh. Mag. Vl. 390 That during ihc earlier stages of the 
sojourn of alcohol in the body, it was converted only to alde- 
hyde, or acetic acid, which are lower degree* of oxidation 
than that represented by carbonic acid and water. 1 

2 . An extensive clam of compounds ol the same 
type as the above ; and bearing the same relation 
to the alcohols, from each of which a corresponding 
aldehyde is derived by the removal of two atoms of 
hydrogen. (Called by Gmelin A Id ides.} 

Thus Methyl Alcohol CH« 0 , Methyl Aldehyde CIT O; 
common or Kthyl Alcohol C1H.1O, common or Acetyl Alde- 
hyde, or Acetaldehyde, CiHjO, which has two polymeric 
modifications called Metaldehyde and Paraldehyde. 

Watts Diet. Chem. 11879) I- **« Many aldehydes are 
obtained directly from plants, either existing ready formed 
in the plants, or being given off as volatile oils on distilling 
the plants with water. 1873 — Pawned Ckem. 378 Alde- 
hydes arc compounds intermediate between alcohols and 
acids. x88i Asney in Nature XXV. 191 Par-aldehyde has 
three molecules of aldehyde in its one molecule. 

Comb. Aldehyde-ammonia: Bee Aldf.hydate. 
Aldehyde Qreen, a dye, also called Aniline Green 
or Emerald ine, prepared by the action of aldehyde 
on magenta. Aldehyde-resin, a resinous sub- 
stance obtained bv heating aldehyde with potash 
iu aqueous or alcoholic solution. (Watts.) 
Aldthydio Ui-ldilwi dik), a. [f. prec. 4 --TC.] 
i88e Nature 16 Mar. 457 The formation of albumin by 
condensation of aldehydic group* with mnido groups. 

Aldjg (y'ldai), sk.l Forms: 1 alor, -aer, -er, 1-3 
air, 3 oir, 4- 8 aller, 7-8 allar ; 4-5 aldlr, aldyr, 
4- alder. By-forms ; 5 ellyr, 7- eller, owler, 
ouller. [With OF-, alor, aler , cf. ON. iilr, elrir, 
OHG. elira, erila , mod. G. eric, eller. The d was a 
1 phoneticdevelopmentfasind/r/ir-Arf see A LD3), 
and the dialectal celder *■ cellar, etc. The historical 
form aller survived till 18th c. in literature, and is 
still general in the dialects. Oivlcr ( - atilcr, or olr) 
used by Cotton, etc., survives in Lancashire, etc.] 

1 . A tree {A In us glutiuosd) related to the Bircn, 
common in wet places over the northern hemisphere, 
from Europe to N.W. America and Japan, the wood 
of which resists decay ior an indefinite time under 
water. 

C’TOO & final Gloss » Sweet 38) Alnus : alaer Erf. aler. 88e 
Chart. Aijfred in Cod. Dipl. V. 124 Norfi fipp of fiefcra ie 
App on $one ibihltan air ; of &iim ibintan alre on scortan die. 
c 940 Sax. Leechd. II. 32 Oxan slyppan . . & alor rinde. 
m tgoo in Wright Voc. 91 Alnus , olr. c 1388 Chaucer Kuts. 

T. 9063 The names how the trees hightc. As 00k, fir, birch, 
asp, aldir [v.r. alder -yrl. 1483 Cath. Aug/., An ellyrtre : 
alnus. taw Arnold Chron. {sits) 164 Graf it in a Moke of 
elme or uler. 1987 Maplet Greene Forest 30 The Alder 
tree (which by corrupt and accustomed kinde of speaking 
they commonly call the Elders 1978 Lytk Dodoens 750 
The blowinges of Alder are long taggleta i8et Holland 

3 (1634) I. 493 Pines, Pitch trees, and Allar, are very 
Tor to make . . pipes to conucy water. 1616 SvivlIct 
'ey Pursue 504 The Aller or Alder-tree . . doth serue 
.. to lay the foundations of buildings vpon. which are laid 
in the nuers, fens, or other standing waters, because it neuer 
rpeteth in the water, but lasteth as it were for euer. 1899 
Brestton Trent, \1844) 149 Cleared of the oullersaod under- 
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wood, 1878 Cotton Angler il (4883) wo : Plan| willowa o» 
owlers about it. 1707 Pope, etc. Art Sinking w>9 And u» 
1 he sighing alders, araera sigh, iftl rl kwte Tour hug. 4 
Sc. 340 The oak, aller, birch, and ash, shoot up from theold 
stock. 1794 Mamtyn Rousseau's Bat. xxyiM. 434 Alder is of 
the same genus with the Birch. 1799 J. RpiEiTSOti Agrtc. 
Perth ao6 Willows, alters, and other bruah-wobd are grabbed 
up. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 179 Amid rushes lull 
Jiown m the bottom aldcn grow. 

2 . Blaok Alder, B wry-bearing Aider, or, with 
modem botanists, Alder Buokthorn (Nhamwts 
Frangula ), a European shrub, formerly thought 
to be allied to the preceding tree. 

>899 Langham Card. Health 1x633 10 The iuice of blacke 
Allder . . B yellow. 1997 Gerard, Ainu* nigra, Blocke 
Aller. 1794 Mari yn Rousseau's Hot. xvL ou6 Berry-bearing 
Alder . . grows in woods, is a black looking shrub. 1881 
Pratt /lower. Plants II, Alder Huckthorn . . Plant peren- 
nial . . iu bark affords a good dye. 

3 . Pop. extended to various other shrubs or trees, 
as Black Alder (N. Amer ), Prinos vertic Hiatus ; 
White Airier \N. Amcr.), Clcthra alni folia ; (S.Afr.) 
Platylophus tt if ol talus ; Red Alder (S. /\fr.), Cun- 
onia cape mis. 

4 . Comh.i 

a. instrumental \ ns alder-fringed, -skirted, etc. 
1849 Hirst Poems 48 Adown the alder-margined lane ‘1 he 

throstle sings. 1898 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. 1 1838) 164 The 
dark hills and alder-skirted river of Strathcarron. 

b. attrih., as alder-branch, -brake, -pile, -tree, 
-wootl\ aldor-buokthorn (see 3); alder-oarr, a 
piece of wet ground where alders grow. 

189a M rr. Browning Poems I. 344 Near the alder-brake Wc 
sigh. 1 16a Coleman Wootil. Heaths 6a Alder- wood, ft kept 
constantly under water, is almost imperishable . . It in tanl 
that on Alder-piles the beatiti til arch of the famous Rialto of 
Venice is supported. 1440 Protuf. Part*. Aldyr-kyr (alder- 
kerre, alderlcar.). Aiuetum , locus uhi aim el tales arhorcs 
crescuut. 

t A'ldgr, sbZ Ohs. Forms: 1 aldor, -ur. 1-3 
(late \VS. ealdor), 3-4 alder, alder, ^mldere, 
elder©), [i. aid old + -or suflix forming sbs. ; cl. 
OFris. alder parent. The pi. aldras, V\ S. ealdras, 
'ancestors/ i* to l>e ilistinguished from f Idrnn 
(WS. ieldran, yldran » 4 elders,' com par. ol aid old, 
used in same sense. In l,ayamon the two words 
are confused.] 

1 . Parent, ancestor, elder (chiefly in //.). [In this 
sense only in OE.; superseded by the com par. of 
the adj. aid yea id \ fid ran \ see Llukh.] 

? a Boo Caedmon Gen. (Grain) 157B fJa com serest Cum . . Ucr 
his aldor Iicjl t'BBS K. AClfred Rsrda 1. xxvii, Ure ealuia* 
Fa tbresian menn. ( — Oros. 1. i. x Ure yldran.] 

2 . The head of a family or clan ; a patriarch, 
chief, prince, or ruler. (Used to translate L. titles, 
os senior, prlnceps, do minus, dux.} 

c 600 Beowulf 607 Beowulf is tuin nama : wille ic aseegan 
. . min Areude aldrc )>inuin. <*993 Lindiif. Gosf. Matt, 
xxvii. x fVulg. Omue* primage* saeerdoium el seutores pof- 
uli] Alle aldor aacerda & mldro Aaw folcea. £-979 Rush tv. 
G. Ealle aldur sacerdats & mldra bars folccs. c toeo Ags. G. 
Ealle Fmra sacerda ealdras . . and jws folces ealdras. * 1160 
Hatton G. , Kallc Fare sacerdf ealdras . . and Fas folkes ealdras. 
eti 79 Cotton Horn, bio Hare alder ) at he milite beon. 1009 
I -A YAM. 1636a pu scab beon alder |iaxo loucidV ibid. 214.16 
Frolle, F« mlder wes of France [1090 king). Ibid? 3102 Aga- 
nippes wes ihaicnt haekften he wes mldcra 1 1893 elderal. 
c 1940 Gaw. 4 Gr. Put. 95 A vncou)w tale • . Of alderas, of 
arines, of oFer auenturus. 

t A ldgr, ci. rotnfar. Ohs. or dial. [f. Ald old. 
In OE. the com par. properly took umlaut fldm 
for aldir a, whence mod. ELDhR ; but a north, and 
midi, form alder, without umlaut, a] pears in 1 2th c., 
whence by umiaI change of long or lengthened a to 
0 the mod. Oldkk. Alder, auldcr continues to be 
the form in Sc. and north, dialects ; and occurs as 
an affected archaism iu other writers c 1600.] 
im La yam. 3750 Of Fan aJdre Mitttran. ibid. 8109 pe king 
nom preo alderc men (1*90 holde men), c 1339 h. /•.. Alta. 
P. A. 620 And ay the oiler, F* alder Fay were. tg8i Stuik 
lkv tr. Sensed s Medea 134 b, The wood in alder-lime . . 
Did spread his shade on gladsome soyle ; no shade reinayn- 
eth now. x6so Holland tr. Camden’s Brit, 1. bo6 Those 
that liv'd in alder time [Moil. Ac. atilder. Nor thumb. 
sutler]. 

Aider-, variant of Allkr- gen. pi. of All, used 
in comb, as alder-best, alder-liefcst : see All D 3. 
t A'ldgrdom. Ohs. Also 1 Aldordom y WS. 
ealdordom). [f. Aldeb sbf r -dom ; cf. king- 
dom.] Lordship, chief authority. 

r 093 Lindisf. Gosh. Luke six. 20 pmtte saldon hine fitein 
aldordom. a xoeo Metr. Ps. cxiii. (cxiv.) 9 Hmfdan ealdur- 
d«Sm ofer Israhelas. rta eo Ormin 18378 RaffeFF F> Fin all- 
derrdom. 

t Aldgrelde. Ohs. [f. aider older (perh. con- 
fused with alder- in alder-most ) 4 Eld.] Kxtienie 
old age. 

a 1090 F.. E. Psalter Ixx. 18 Til in un-elde and alder-eldc. 
t A'ldgrllng. Ohs. or dial. [|ierh. I. Aldkk sh . 1 
4 -ling.] A term applied to some fresh-water 
fish, called also dialectally aller- Tout. 

1699 Mouffet fit Benn. H tattk’s tmprov. 1746) 383 Gray 
Trouts . . lurk . . like the Alderlings under the Roots of 
great Aiders. Ibid, 368 Alderlings are a kind of Fish be- 
twixt a Trout and a Grayling. i66t Lovell Anim. 4 Min. 
939 Alderling . . lie ever in deep water under some old aud 
great Alder. 
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AMUrauu ($ ldsimifcn). Fonw: w « 14 or* 
nuum (late WS. •aldor-), 3 alldarrmann, aldor* 
man, 4 alder*, helder aldur* ildiamio, 5 
aldir-, aldyr-, 4* alderman. (8-9 Historical 
•alderman, oaldorman.) [f. OE. aldor \eatdo*)\ 
Me Alder /A 2 + Man, i T e the man who occupied 
the position held in ad earlier stage of society by 
the aldor, patriarch or chief of the clan.] 

The aldor yar eatdor) wu thus a natural rank, the aldor- 
warn ita political equivalent. Hut the distinction necessarily 
f.tdrd away : the Northumbrian . n I Mercian Gospel glosses 
constantly nave aldormon for toe WSax. redder, and In 
WS at itself eoldormon differed from ealdor solely in Its 
more restricted and technical use. 

X. A senior, signor, superior, ruler; a noble or 
person of high rank. 

In OE. the »|>e<4al title of one exercising authority under 
the king, over a former kingdom, as Mercia, a district, or 
1 »unty ; a viceroy or iord-lmutcnant. Used also to translate 
I .at. primeps, suhreguins, optima*, satra/a, dux, tomes, 
propositus ; and, in a more geftcrul sense, many other words, 
ns ponttfrx, mrthitriclinus, presbyter, senator, ate. The 
siwriul title was mostly supplanted by eari under the Danish 
dynasty ; the more general sense continued for several cen* 
turic*| and gave rise to a and 3. For the OE. title, recent 
historical writers have tued the late Weat-Saxon and Kentish 
*1 Mormon ; but the general UK. form was aidormoun. 

a. As O E. title. 

740 O. A\ Ckrott. 1 Parker MS.) Her Cujnrcd cyning jefeaht 
tulip AShelhun \» me ofennedan aldormart. c 9 gf Ibid. nn. 495 
Her cuomon twcun aldor*men on Bretene, Ccrdlc and Cyn- 
ric hissunu. 894 Ibid.ALptvub ealdormon, and A&M m ealdor- 
man, and ifthdnojr caJdornmn, and |m cmges begnas. saog 
I.avau. 1480 Number! hehte be alder mon, pa sculde ban 
erode don. 1591 I.ambaki>k Arch. (i6js» 349 Before the 
divisions of the Realms into Shires, every large territone 
had an Alderman, or Guveruour. 1J99 Tiiynne Animadv. 
118651 3) Bright nuthus aldurinanne, erle, or duke, of north* 
umberlande. 176s Hi.>m a Hist. hug. 1 . App. i. 93 The Alder* 
no n, or governor* of counties, who after the Danish times, 
were often called Earls. «•» JvnutiTLtY Hitt. Eng. 1. 76 
After the Danish conquest; the tide of Kaldorman was 
cluing ed for that of Karl. 186a Li>. Buouoiiam Brit. Const. 
x. 116 The Earl, lCorldcrman, or C Governor of the county. 
1876 Fmkkman Norm. Cony. I. iii. 7 j The chieftains of the 
firvt settlers In our island uore no higher title than Ealdor* 
nuu or Here toga. 

b. As translation of foreign titles * Aldkk s 6.* 

rgge Linditf. Cos/. John ii. 8 DrengeS hem aldormen [Ags. 

4 Hatton G. ealdre ; Vulg. orchttriclino\. c 1000 Ass. Gosp. 
Matt. xx. at Ealdormenn wealdaft hyra beodalA. & A’, aldor* 
menn 5 Vulg. princi/es]. C Xaoo Cumin 14061 And son ie 
butt hridgume comm, putt alldcrrmatin hi mm scalds. 1387 
1 sxvina Higdon Roll Is Ser. IV. 31s Tiberius exuede many 
of be aldermen (le. of the senators], c 1394/*. PL Credo 691 
Aungells & Arcangclls . . And alle Aldermen, bat bene auto 
tronum. c 1930 Chkke Matt, xxvii. 1 Al ye hedprieates and 
ye aldermen of y v people. took c ounce! again Jesus. 1618 
Bolton Floras 1. I. (1630) 6 Called.. for their antiquitie, 

* Senators,’ or Aldermen. 

+ 2* The headman, ruler, governor, or warden of 
a guild. 06s. 

1130 Pipo Roll 11 Hon. I , Ut sit aldermannus in Gilds 
Mercatorum (at YorkL xs 9 n Admerciamcnta do Glldis 
ad niter inis (Madox Hist. Exckeo. 490) Gilda unde Goacell* 
nus est Aldermannus. 13x6 E. Eng. Gilds xxviil 73 Be be 
ordinaunce of b* Alderman and of pe glide breperen. xsjot 
l hid. xx. si If ani brober be ded wit*owtcn be toun, be alair- 
man xal do b« bclleman gon for be soule. 1494 Ibid. 188 
The Alderman of the seid Gilde ahalbe at Seynt Katerynis 
( hapell aforeseid, with all his Brederix 1649 Sbldkn Laws 
0/ ling. 1. axxiii. (1739) 5>.» By custum they grew to be Fra- 
ternities, or Corporations under one Magistrate or Head, 
a hom they called Aldorraan. 

3 . Since the guilds became identified with the 
corporation or ruling municipal body: A magistrate 
in English and Irish cities and boroughs, next in 
dignity to the mayor ; properly, as in London, the 
chief officer of a ward. 

c iaoo Trim Coll. Hom. On him rixlcff lichaniliche wfl, 
alse eldrene man on his burh. xaag Lib. do Ant . Log. 6 
Oinnea aldermannl at magnates civitatis per assensum 
univereorum civium. <*133 9 Art A. 4 Alert '. 5105 'Che alder 
man Ich with his ward cam. e 13M Chaucer Frol. 373 Kue- 
rich for the wisdom bat he kan Was shaply for to been an 
Alderman [v. r. aldirman, aklurman J. 14a! in Heath Grocers’ 
Com/. (18691 7 Fw the fyrste dynner imade in the parlore to 
oure Alderman ..£p6x. 8./. 1394 Shaks. Rick. HI , in. vii. 

66 The Maior and Aldermen . . Are cotnc to haue some con- 
ference with his Grace. t8tt Corea. *.v. A bid, Alderman’s 
iwce, a leaauraly walking, alow gate. 1809 Gaui.k Holy 
\faan. 94 What an Alderman's pace ha comes. s«7.K. 
Ciiambrklaynk Ct. Brd. t. Box The 96 Aldermen preside 
over the a8 Wards of the City [of IxmdonJ. All the Aldermen 
that have been Lord* Mayors, and tha three eldest Aldcrmeu 
that have not yet arrived to that honourable Estate, are by 
their Charter Justices of the Peace. nf$4 Cowper So/a 61 
LI hows still were wanting : these some say. An alderman of 
Cripplegate contrived. 1878 Stubiw Const. Hitt. III. 565 
The title of alderman, which had once belonged to the heads 
of the several guilds, was transferred to the magistrates of 
the several wards into which the town was divided, or to 
1 hr sworn assistants of the mayor, in the cases in which no 
such division waa made. 

1 4 . 'Formerly, there were also Aldermen of Hun- 
dreds.’ Chambers Cyd. 1751. 

1598 Spenses State H Jrel. iw When I come to apjioint 
thr Alderman, that is lira hood of the Hundreth. 

Ald«rnuuubtn (C ldajmd&tint). [ad. med. I« 
aidcrmanmUus, f. aldermannus after senates, em- 
s Hiatus, etc. See -at*.] The oflree or dignity of 
alderman ; the aldermen collectively. 


I Sturm Conti, Hist, 111 . xxl 581 We must trace' the 
1 of the aldermanate . . to the ancient guild • patent 

irsUUtlOj ^ ldoim^nsi'. rare. [1 AufelB- 

f ♦ -ct ^Cf. captain-ey , after magistracy, Hea- 
vy, in which the suffix, really • y is apparently 
The office of an alderman. (In meal. Diets,) 
[1&HO 80 . An alderman's wife. 

\ Bahham Ingot. Leg. 16 With the swate Peeresses , • 
r Aldermanesies and the Boprd of Works. 

O (^ldajnue*nik), a. [f. Aldbrman 
+ *ic ; in imitation of words of Fr., L., or Qr. 
tfgln in dr, as German-ic. The native adi. is 
AXiBVBICANLT.] Of, pertaining to, or like an aider- 
man: a. (municipal.) 

1770 Wilkes Corr. 1180s) TV. 32 For fear of growing more 
duu than usual in this duck aloermanic air. 1799 Southey 
No n de ter. vf Whs. III. 7a Aklermank bliss, rfllip Shbi.uct 
Bet. Boll Wka. 1839, 940 Lunches and snacks so alder mania 
*837 Lockhart Scott Iv. xli. 166 The few was . . gorgeous; 
an aldermanic display of turtle ana venison. 1870 Haw- 
thobnk Eng. Note-Bks. 11879) II. 19 Quite as dull in their 
,J * ““*18 M. Hay Under the 


aldermanie way. 1878! 


r the Will I. 47 The 


aldermanic luxury of turtle soup. s 99 b F. Buckland Jot- 
tings Anim . Life as., A good pfurap aeai or an aldermanic 
walrus. 

b. (Old English.) Also taldormanic. 

s86i Pkambon E. 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 173 Probably In roost 
shire* there were several families ofealdomtanic rank, from 
whom the holder of office waa selected by the king, with 
advice and consent of his wit an, 

t Alderma nioal, a. 06s . rare- 1 , [f. Ar.D**- 

man - h-iOALl-prec. 

1853 Bxomx Damois. u. i. 403 See my Aldermanicall Father* 
in- Law ! 

t Aldormanikin, nonce-wd. 06s . [f. ALnmt- 
man ; sec Manikin.] A little or young alderman. 

1640 Brome Antip. in. ii. 377 Item, a love Epistle fur the 
Aklermanikin his sonne. 

Aldermanity ({fldaimarnYti). [f. Aldibman 4- 
-ity iii humorous imitation of human , human-ity , 
etc. : see -ITT.] 

1 . The quality or office of an alderman. 

1805 B. Jons oh Staple 0/ News in. ii, I would fain aae . • 
a treatise of aldermanity truly written I 1883 Immb Elia 
Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 408 flow would certain topics, as alder- 
inanity . . have sounded to a Tcrentian auditory? 

3 . The body of aldermen. (Cf. admiralty .) 

163s B. Jonson Mngn. Lady v. vii, Twill purchase the 
whede Bench of Aldermanity. 

AldfVOUUllike ldaim&nbik), a. and ado, 
[f. as prec. 4 -like.] 

A. adj. -Like, or becoming to, an alderman. 

s 8 ia Shelton Don Quix. I. iv. 90 (T. 1 All in a grave posture 
and with an aldermanlike pace. 1779 Mias Wilkes in 
Wilkes' Corr, (iSosi IV. >85 On Friday morning; I shall 
arrive, alderman-like, with some Dorking fowls for your ac- 
ceptance. s 9 m Blakky h'rte Will 68 What Swift says about 
its being an alderman-like virtue. 

t B. adv. After the manner of an alderman. 06s . 

1817 J. Rider Diet., A\dermun\ik*,Senaierie,Patricie, adv. 

AWav wiaaly (^'IdairaAnli), a. [f. Aldxb- 
man 4. * 1 . 11.1 Like, or becoming to, an alderman. 

1700 Swift Whs. 1755 II. il 93 Exigencies wanting a rea- 
sonable infusion of this aldermanly discretion. 

Aldermanry (J ldaimftnri). Also 5-6 aldyr- 
xnanry. [f. Aluehman 4- -by, med. L. 13th c. alder- 
maneria . Cf. for the form yeomanry, for the sense 
deanery, archdeaconry .] A district of a borough 
having its own alderman, a ward ; also, the dignity 
or ramc of an alderman. 

c easy [Stubbs Const. Hist. I II. 561 1 Early In the reign of 
Henry III . . the name Aldormaneria seems to be used ex- 
changeablv with Wanda,*) ifae Arnold Ckron. 37 an. 1384 
From y ’ office of aldyrmanry vtterly and percysly to caaoan. 
1808 Dkkkxr Dead Berms J iv b, Those Diuisions or Part* 
ages [of Tendon], are called Wardes or Aldermanries, being 
ao in number. >898 Stow London (ed. Str>'pe 1754) 1 . 11. t. 


VSL 


_ . »«u. Stow London (ed. btrype 1754) 1 . 11. 

The ancient division of thia City was into Wards < 
Atom 


Jermanriea. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Mam I. will, 
aw The city assembly, the vulgar, unutled balls of the 
Aldermanry. 

Aldermanship (f-IdajminJipV ff Alder- 
man + -smi* ; this is the most legitimate term for 
the office.] The office, position, or quality of an 
alderman ; a. municipal. 

1494 Fauyan vii. 331 He wan dyschargyd 6f his alderman- 
shyp. xgoa Arnold Chrtm. yt an. 1384 They owe not to he 
remeued fro the office of alayrmandiyp wythout certayn 
lauxe. 17x4 Foxtkscue-Ai^nd in Fortescne's Abe. 4 Ltm. 
Mon. 37 Our English termination, ship, as in Stewardship, 
Aldermanship, Worship. 177s Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. tio 
Mr. Martin does not accept tne aldermanship. 1871 Daily 
News 6 Nov., The Vacant Aldermanship. 

2 . Old Eng. (Recent writers have used the late 
West Saxon caldorman.) 

1861 Pearson E. 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 951 Ealdormanships 
or counties and towns. 187a Stubbs Const. Hist . 1, vi. sop 
The original idea of the ealdormanship is, magistracy or 
jurisdiction, as implied in the attribute pf age. 1876] raxa* 
MAN Norm. Cong. I. iii 80 TWr progress, from the taldov- 
manship of a corner of Hampshire to th/ImperUl crown. 
Ald«ra (f’ldwn), a. and s6. •/ also & siren, 3 
elleme, 5 alloren. [f. Ai der sbh 4 -*». Its subet. 
use ix ptob. due to comb, like alder n -tree ; but thfcte 
may have been a confusion with Eldkb, Eluebn.] 
A. adj. Of alder. 

1001 Cod. Dipl HI. 318 To bam mlrenan otohhe.- '1318 
Tmxviaa Barth. Do P. it. xvit. 884 The pine ire, and adored 


tree . , deep* under bajpcraitda datepand leatekljmgi tymb. 
■iaa May VirgiH).\Thmo aldern beats fim plow'd ifaseesafc 
B. s6. - A»D*a s6\ 

ctwm W. d* BislEswostr In Wright ^ Vac. tri CoufetJD 
aunne (of sllsnwk 1 *oN«ll JFomr- footed Beasts (1673) 

990 If the right eye of a H«dge-hog be Mrod with the oil- of 
Aldcrne or Linseed, and put in a vessel df rod braise, slid 
afterward anoint his eyes therewith, as with an eye-salve, 
he shall sear si well hr me dark as In the light, 
f A'Zd*r*Mp, 06 s. Only fonq 8 aldarpolpe. 
[f. Alueb s6.*.+ -ship.] Chicfship, lordship. 

c 117s Cotton Horn. 919, DomJnatumss hmfbrdscipc,/*/^ 

^^•lSSanwo:mMi. nonce-wti. 06 s . [f. Alder- 
man, after pairs like gentleman , -woman.] An 
slderman's wife ; cf. Aldresb, Aldebmaness. 

1840 Bbomk Antip. m. ii. 976 Item , an Elegy for Mistris 
Alderwoman. 

tAldwt,* supcrl. 06s. or dial. [f. Ald old ; 
see Alder a. to which it belongs.] 
xaoe Layam. 6947 be sldeste hsehte Fulgenius [sago Jb 
eldest]. Ibid. 9105 pe sldeste brober. saw R. GloCC 933 
pe eldest hous al so. c 1309 E. E. Aliit . /. B. *333 Bone 
Baltatar, wat) his bam eldest. (Mod. Sr. auldest.) 
Aldfader, -father, obs. dial. var. Eldfatber. 
Aldide (tcldaid). Cheat, [f. AlD(EHTDE) + 
-n>i.J Gmelin's name for the aldehydes as a class ; 
see Aldkhydr a. 

Aldlne (5 idnln), a. [f. Aldus prop, name 4 * 
-inn 1 .] Printed or produced by Aldus Manutius, a 
celebrated Venetian printer in the i6thc- ; adopted 
also as a distinctive title of a modern series of 


k>ooks; and applied to certain styles oi display 
types. 

s8os Dibdin Classics Introd. 97 A most bcautiAil cop)* of 
this Aldine edition. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iii. 957 
(Aldus) . . introduced >in 1501) a new Italian character, called 
Aldine. 

▲Idol (ft’ldpl). Chem. [f. ALn(EHWE) 4 - (Al- 
coh)ol ; see -ol.J A clear viscid neutral liquid of 
composition C H, . CH v OH) . Lll t . CHO, poly- 
merous with acetyl aldehyde ; so called because 
regarded by Wurz as intermediate in constitution 
and properties between aldeh)de and alcohol ; pre- 
viously called acraldchyde. 

1874 Watts Diet. Ckont. and Supp. 38 A Idol pofcAc&sea the 
reducing powers of the aldehydes. 1878 — 3rd Supp. 54 
A Idol . . is the aldehyde of butene-glycol. 

Aldor, -ur, OE. forma of Aldxb sb. 2 $ chief. 

Aldormaxm, OE- form of Alderman. 

tAidraw. Obs. [f. AldkiuA 2 4- -lews; ? short for 
aldcrvMness.] The wife of an alderman or mayor. 

s8oB York Reg. MS. 7 [John Bnunhall, alderman of Pon- 
tefract, desires to be bunedl at the end of the maior* and 
aldreaaes stall. s8«a R. Thorksuy Diary 1. aao After with 
relations .. to the funeral of Aldreaa Hick. 17x3 Ibid, II. 
180 Madam Nevile was this day buried— also was another 
aldress interred. 

Aldurs OE. form of Alder sb? 

t A'ldur-fib tker . Obs. [App. a confusion 
betw. aid-father ancestor and oiler father father of 
all, first parent.] Ancestor, progenitor. 

1340 Alex. 4 Dind. 1050 pin aldur-fapur, alixandre * al Jmt 


Aldyr, -man, obs. ff. Alder shy, Alderman. 

Ala (?'l). Forms : 1 ala (WS. eolu, ealo), a- 
ale (5 sale, ajlle, 56 alia, Sc. 6-7 ail, a 111 ; in 
mod. dial, yule, yall, yaale, yell, yill). [OE. o/m, 
cogn. w. OS. alo, ON. bl {y- alu\ has been shown 
by Mr. J. Flatt to be a -/ stem :—+alvt, hence gen. 
and dat. alotJ, ealoO, 1 ath c. aleO :—*alutas, aluti ; 
sec first quot.] 

1 . An intoxicating liquor made from an infusion 
of malt by fermentation. Various ingredients have 
at various times been added to impart flavour ; at 
present hops or other bitten are in use. 

Ale and beer seem originally to have been synonymous 
The AlviamAl says ' 61 heitir meS m&unum, en meb 'Asum 
bldrr,* It b called 'ale* among men. and among the gods 
'beer.' After the introduction into England of 'the widted 
weed called hops ’ [Rein, to Eehv. Pi's Barit.) 1 1504, ' beer ' 
was commqnly hopped ; at present 'beer' is in the trade the 
generic name for all nudt liquors, 'ale' being specifically 
applied to the paler coloured kinds, the malt for which has 
not been roasted or burnt ; but the popular application of the 
two words varies in different localities. 

C940 Sax. Leechd. II, 068 Do healfne bollan ealofl to. ar ‘ 
xehmta pm ealu. c xeoo Hept. Jndg. xiii. 4 Ne he calu r 
drince ntbfre obfte win. e xsoo Trim. Coll. Ham. 13 tae ms 


drince Mbfre oQBe win. e xsoo 7> 

he hit mefteS riht . he suneh aleft gestninge. __ 

04440 Ne mal hit na mon suggen on hia tale ! of |mn win 
and of han ale. s ijn Hssvelok 14 Fil 


nog I-AVAM. 
in win 
of fol 


r . , we cuppe 

god ale. ,1377 Lamol. P.jPl. B. v. 0x9 , 1 bou)te hir barly 
malts * she brewe it to sells, Pcny ale and podyng ale. 14 88 
Poston’s Funsr. in Left. 549 H- >68 For vii barels of here, 
xviix. vuf.— For iiil barels or alle. xllU. KiUf. tdhg'MALORy 
Arthur (x8x6) 11 . 44s Wyn ft sale. Yitti Plumptm Corr. 
a30, I am faine to cate browne bread ft drink small alia. 
safe Stewart Cron. Scott. 1 L 860 Of wync and mill takand 
theme aic one All 1940 Bqoatt Dietary x- x 5 6 Ak is made 
of malte and water; and they the whlche do put any other 



between^ mere and Ala sags Shake. 
in. L 304 Item, she brewea good Aft. x8xT — Hen. Vul, 
'V. iv. n I>o you looks for Ale and Cakes heere, you rude 






Five Farthing*. ttemcMtMy SagL Hum. 140 Tbu 
shey sallied forth forbechtster on foot , and drank; by the 
way three pole of ale. (1884 Tsmnyson Mr /4 Farmer, 
I’ve 'td my paint o' yatla ivry might sin' I baftn 'era.) 
ft. In the phmsqs At tbu ale (ab pe» ale, at be 
nala, itttn alt) all# nala, aft naU), and to tae 
old, * the ala* h pat for, A. The ale which if being 
drutik, hence ak-drinkjng ; b. The ftock or supply 
of ale at the disposal of the public;, and hence 
the place where the ale is; the ale-house* Oba 
■ *jfle Lanol. P. PI A. ProL 4a Peyaeden ham for haore 
foode, fonjteo atm alia for. at ka ala, at ha nale, at oakl 
t saM Chauchr Front 7 . 49 And make hym grata feestes 
aua nala (r.r. at )a nala, att nala). 1480 Caxtoin Deter. 
Brft. 40 When thay drynke atte ala They talla many a lewd 
tale, c igaa Carp, loots in HalNw. Nag. Poet. 19 When 
thei hava wroght an oura ore two, Anone to the ala that 


+ o. la (his) elo: in the midst of drinking, under 
the influence of ale. Obs. 

c 1460 Towuetey Most. 86 What, art thou in ayllaf im 
Shark. Hen. V, iv. v»t. 47 A* Alexander kild hU friend Cly- 
tus, being in hi* Alai and hia Cuppaa. 

3 . A festival or merry-meeting at which much ale 
was drunk ; an ale-drinking. (Cf. a tea.) See also 
B.tIDAL. 

top O. E. Chron., Dor vu b«tt bryd ealo . . Ealla |a 
Bryttai be wwron at bam bryd aalofi. tgn Stt/pUc. Hen. 
Vi!I t 41 Reaping® of church alas, in the which* with leap- 
pynge, daunsynge and kyuying they mayntcyne the profktt 
of titcirchurcne. nS) BAaiMoroN Whs. 166 Gadding to thin 
ale or that. 1587 Harrison England 1. 11. L 11877) *■ The 
miperfluous numbers of idle wake . . church-ales. hetpe-ales 
and sonle-ale* called alto dirge-ales with the heathenish 
rioting at bride-alt* are well diminished. tftf J. Taylor 
OV ater P.) 0/ T. Parr C U b, T*a Whitson Ale, Wake, 

Y edding, or a Faire. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 504 There 
was also an Ale called the Mary- Ale, held, it must be pre- 
sumed. on one of the days consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 
1879 Wild Life in S. C. 140 In this locality. Clerk’s Ale, 
which used to be rather an event, is quite extinct. 188a 
Sklat Etytu. Diet. s.v., Bridal , lit. a bride-ale. (There were 
lect-ale*. scot-ales, church-ales, clerk-ales, bed-ales, and 
bride-ales.) 

f 4 . Buttorod ale: a beverage composed of 
sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer brewed without 
hops. Obs. 

■66a Prpvs Diary 5 Dec., And give him a morning draught 
of buttered ale. 1667 Ibid. 28 Sept., It will cost him . . 
£300. in ale, and £59. in buttered ale. 

B. Ale- in comb. 

I. General syntactic relations. 

1. objective : with active pple., as ale-brewing, 
•drinking, •swilling, etc. ; or obj. genitive with n. 
of agent or action, as ale-brexoer, •dealer , •drinker, 
•monger, -seller, -selling, etc.; ala -taker, -tunning ; 
AlK-OONNKH, -TA8TKU. 

c 15x0 Cocke Lorelle* Bate 8 Potycaryes, ale brewers, and 
bakers. 1769 Tuckrr Lt. Nat. I. 475 The tpedallest species 
of ale-drinking . . rhetoricians. 1769 Buchan Dam. Med. vii. 
(x8fl6> 36 There are few great ale -drinker* who art not 
phthisical. 1786 Cowvbr Carr ; (1894) 11 . 91 A shoemaker 
and an alemonger have proposed themselves asjoint candi- 
dates to succeed us. ibn Gen. P. Thompson Exert. 11 84a) 
II. 490 If the ale-dealers keep any of the razors for their 
own use. 

2. instrumental : with passive pple., as ale-blown, 
•bom, -crammed, -fed, •washed. 

' 159s Chcttle Kind-Harts Dr. '1841' 15 Where the one in 
a sweaklng treble, the other in an alc-blowen base, carowlo 
out such adultrous ribaudry. 1999 Shahs. Hen. V, tu. vi. 8a 
Ale-washt Wits. 1999 Nashs P?PeaUsss £ (j, Klderton con- 
sumed his ale-crummed nose to nothing. 1836 Gut. P. 
Thompson Exert. (164s) IV. 15a That ale-born business the 
Restoration. 

8. att rib. Of, made of or with, ale, as ale-sop, 
•stain ; ale-bruo, -meat, -toast, -wort; Alc- 
BERRT. 

c 149a In Wright Vac. S43 Hoc tfd, a ale-sope. 

4 . aft rib. Of, for, or connected with (the manu- 
facture, sale, or use of) ale, as ale-brewhouse, <up, 
•duty, -feast, -glass, •pot, -tun, etc. Also Ale- 
bench, -BURN, -008T, -DRAPER, -HOOP, -HOUSE, 
-KNIGHT, -POLE, -STAKE, -WfKB ; and most of those 
In II, as ale-barrel, -dams, etc. 

a so ee Beowulf 99c fie be on haada hmrHtoden-calo-wSbge. 
n ijw Cal BtowMxu Halliw. Hue Poet, t He ransyd had 
many an ale picher. iflh Babinoton Whs. 165 Idle, or torn 
Ing the akpot with their neighbours, xfeo Vemnrr Via 
Jtacta iL 99 Our common Ale-pot drunkards, deg Land. 
Goa. mmmdxiii/4 A small Ale-brewhouse. 1777 Watson in 
Phil. Tratu. LXVlIt. 876 A narrow-bottomed ale glass. 

IL Special combinations with quotations (in 
alphabetical order). 

Ale-barrel, a barrel for ale, a measure of *6 (for- 
merly 38) gallons; + sle-boly, 1-aU-bomtfi, Ale- 
berrt ; f ale-torm » Atfc-mciiHY ; fdle-dagger, 
.ppe worn for use in ale-house brawls ; + ale-dame, 
7km Ale-wipe 1 ; f ala-fist (*• ala-vat); ala-firkin, a 
ifefctl barret of tie, a measure ofg (formerly® > gal Ion 1; 
sle-ga^loq (tee qnoL) ; ala-grains, refuse malt left 
after brewing; ala-gronpd* (? »' prec.) j sle-kH- 


813 

darkin, a half-barrel of ale ; f ale-man (see quot.) ; 
tale-meet, » Ale-bkhht ; + al-j-pansion, head- 
ache after drinking ale ; fale-pook, an ulcer caused 
by drinking ale; a&e-soore, a reckoning lor ale con- 
sumed ; f ale-chot (-prec); f ala-silver vsee 
quot ) j t*i*~*t*nd, the bar of an ale-house ; f ale- 
taker, putveyor of ale; ale-tap, strictly the tap 
whence ale is drawn, hence the, room or place where 
h is kept ; f ale-toast, a toast in ale, Jig. a roisterer 
or tippler ; tale-tunning, brewing of ale ; ale- 
vat, a vat in Which ate is brewed ; ale-wort, the 
fermenting infusion of malt ; ale-yeast, yeast pro- 
dqced in the brewing of ale. 

Mttt Lead, hr Country Brouter il ted. a) 197 The *Ale* 
Barrel of 3a Gallons, ikl Carlyle Misc. (1857 1 . 201 Com- 
pering excise-due* upon tallow, and gauging *kle barrel* i 
r ifse Cot. Biowbot in Halliw. Hag. Poet, 1 And afterward 
their tokc hym many a throw Of good *ale boly that he had 
i-btowd igjs Boosoi Dyetmry xiL (1870) S64 *Ale-bruc*, 


b for weke t 


» and feble stomacke* . 


1 . 1389 PaPPew. Hatchet (1844) & He that drinkes 

with cutlers, must not be without his *ale dagier. 1694 
Wrsthacott Scrip. Herb. 030 These thing* are not so much 
a* thought on by our "Ale-diunes. a sooe Sax.Leaehd. 1 1 . 149 
Under fee *eaIo-fat. 1998 Union Invent. 13 One *yelfate, 
one cooler* idol Armin Nest Nina. u8as) 36 Jack Miller 
sang his song . . and lookt like the poter of the *ale-fat. 1743 
Land, h Count rr Brewer n. ted. a) 157 The *Ale-firkin of 
8 Gallons. s8oo Colkrioor Sib. Loaves IL 003 They snatch’d 
him. from the sickle and the plough To gauge "ale-firkin*. 
i8ev Hutton Course Math. I, s8 The *Ale Gallon contained 
s8a cubic or solid inches, imp J. TaylCr (Water P.) Whs. 
L 1 47 A A mease of warme Mle-graines from a Brewhouse. 
197a B. Goocx tr. Heresbach's Hush. \ 1586) 13 J Take a quart 
of "allegroundeit, and teeth them. 1743 Load. A Country 
Brewer 11. (ed. a) 137 ITie *Ale- Kilderkin of 16 Gallons. 1899 
W. Rosertson Phmseot. Gen. 504 An ‘Aleman, or Rle-house- 
keeper. 1890 Phil. Trans. XXI. 403 The Diet . . was of 
Mutton-Broth, * Ale -Meat, Poachi-Egg* 1993 Bacchus 
Bowstie in Hart. Mist. 11809. II. 371 A passing preseruatiue 
against the ‘ale-passion, or paine in the pate, xdoi Hoi.- 
land Pliny { 16341 II. «s8 Sauce-fleame, ‘ale- pocks, and such 
tike vkem in the face. x«z6 O. Rev. XV. 454 The ‘alt-HCore* 
of a village landlady. i8e6 SreLMAN Gloss. Arch. 506 Qmui 
dictum it scot, L peennia, et ale, i. cervisia : quod inverse 
vocabnio alii an ‘aleshoi nuncupant. 1691 Blount Law 
Diet., Ale-silver, a Rent or Tribute yearly paid to the Lord 
Maior of Ixmdon, by thaw chat sell Ale within the City. 

I MarpreL Ep. 11843 54 Whereby he might . . visit the 


"alestond.' M 89 in Housed. Ord. < 1 7901 eo The ‘Aletakere— 
Richard Joskyn, etc. i8eB Scott F. M. Perth 11 . Prof. 3 
And when 1 die, as needs must hap, Then bury me under 
the good ‘ale-tap. 1891 Shadwkll Scourers 1. i. Wks. IV. 
313 Every night thou deaiwst the streets of . . idle rascals, 
and of all * Ale-toasts and Sops in brandy, a 1909 Skelton 


in HarL Misc. iMalh.) III. 476 Elynoor Rummin, with her 
good ‘ aU -tanni**f- ******* ‘RslaLwvrl. am«/M ' 

Somner. 1737 


>ing. a toco * Ealap-wyrt, cervisia nmstea * 
Brackbn Farriery 11756' I. xevL ae« Give 


rood ‘ale-tunni 

Jomner. 1737 Brackbn Farriery 11756' I. xevL ae« • 
the Horse . . two quarts of warm *Ale-wort. 1741 Com/l. 
Fam. -Piece 1. il. 194 lake . . a Pint of good * Ale-yeast. 

61saV (&lTk\ adv., prop. phr. [A prep. 1 of 
state -r Leak.] In a leaking state or condition. 

stag in WoeotETBR. Mod. The vessel u aleak. 

tAIfiUKfis a - Obs. rare- 1 . [?ad. L. die dr -is be- 
longing to dice.] 1 Fated, tchance-directed. 

1981 Studlev tr. Seneca , Here. 003 Why dastard dost thou 
fearet 1 spoylde thy father Hercules ; this hand, this hand 
aleare Hath murdred him. 

▲iMtory (^ |, lr‘|iUri\ a. [ad. L. dlcMbri-us, f. 
Sledtor a dice-player, f. dlea a die, tlie dice.] De- 
pendent on the throw of a die ; hence, dependent on 
uncertain contingencies. 

1891 UmiUMART Rabelais 111. xlii, So continually fortunate 
in that aleatory way of deciding Law Debates, sfst H. 
Coleerookk Oblig. 4 Contr. 1 . 17 If the equivalent consist 
in the risk of loss, or the chance of jpln, dependent on an 
uncertain event, the contract is contingent and aleatonr or 
hazardous. 1879 Motley in Holmes Life xxi. 168 Such an 
aleatory process seemed an unworthy method in arbitrations. 

Aleavument, var. Allkvement. Obs., relief. 

Alettvan, obs. form of Eleven. 

* A’lfi-bfirnoll. Also i ealo-beno, 6 aUe bench*. 
[Ale- 4.] A bench in or before an ale-house. 

a sooo Beowulf eo6a Gum-manna feta, in ealo-bence. 1947 
Homilies 1. xiL 1. 11640; 89 Which upon the Ale- benches or 
other places, delight to set forth certaine questions. 1998 
Robinson tr. More's Utopia (1869) 96 An other soite syttath 


vpon their allebcncheU. . amonge theircuppes. 1844 Qumu.es 
Whtpper IVhipt in Chert sey Ltbr. 1 . 171 A pack or Anbench 
Whistlers. 1678 Bunyan PUgr. 1. 134 So will he talk when 
he is oa the Ale-bench. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 499 
Wild rumours . . flew without ceasing from coffeehouse to 
coffeehouse and from alebench to alebench. 

t A libtny. Obs. Forms j 5 alo-bro, -broy, 
albery, 5-7alobary. [LAlb- 3 h- QE.briw pottage, 
brewis: changed by its unaccented position to bre, 
brty, varying phonetically with -bery, of which 
-berry is a corruption due to erroneous etymology. 
Ct bread* berry % Ale boiled with spice and sugar 
and sops of bread ; also called alebrue, and ale- 
xasfd (fice Alb- in comb. 11 ). 


c 14a* Lib. Cure Coc. < i66a) 53 Alebre )ms nuke kou scbaUe 
With grates and safirpupe and good akL 1440 Prompt Parv., 
Albert?, vet alebrey (1499 alory] Afebradium , JUtssm est. 
i|U Broun Agtt. Swear. Wks. 1843, 373 The; 
aotbi^ao, not so much as apoor ateberry . . 1 


173 They would taste 

1 a poor aleberry . . until they had 

» J. Taylou (Water P.'G/. Eater re Hu ap- 
petite . . needed the assistance of cawdle, iulep, alebery. 

(Blount and Cpcker after, a/ebro- 
Mantis in Cotgr.), a mistake forALEO boh Avoir. 


alx-dsafxry. 

ti'te.buL Obs. [A1JC.4; seeltuav.] A tavern 

sign. 

>888 H. Porter Angry Worn. (*841 nw, I might haue had 
a pump* set vp with as good iMardie becre as this was and 
aens set up au ale-bush for the matter. 

II [L.J A herring ; a pickle or sauce of 

small herrings or anchovies. 

e >8f« Andmsn k in Habeas BE U$&b ajo Akc, the heringr , 
IsaFiaahe of the sec . . when he U freekhe taken he is a \*ery 
delicious to be eten. 1894 Badiiam Hediont. 71 Akc, I ke 
jprem, was at once the name of a fish and of a sauce made 

AlfiOififi (a l/soir), v. rare. [f. L. &lcc\ -WE. Cf. 
L. alecdlns.] To drtss with alec sauce; 

18948 a DM AM Halient . 145 11 »e mode* of dressing so ap- 
proved a fish were endless. One way was to alerice or haie- 
cise it. 

▲IfiOO&SlfiV lkpnoi). Also 4-6 alokonner, 
6-7 aliouonor. p. Ali- i ^ Conner OE. eunnete 
a trier.] An examiner or inspector of ale: 'An officer 
appointed in every court-leet, and sworn to look 
to the assise and goodness of buad, ale, and Leer, 
sold within the jurisdiction of the leet.' Thilliiis 
1 70ft. 1 Four of them are chosen annually by the 

common-hall of the city ; and whatever might be 
their use formerly, their places are now regarded 
only as sinecures for decayed citizens.* Johnson 
1725. Still a titular office in some burghs. 

r 1390 Chart. Hdw. lit in Liber Albns 316 Ssrement dc 
Alekotiners. 1*6 Drant Horace, Sat. iv. Cb, Not Tygillv 
nor such si scunner* my workas do ovtrprye. 1890 ’Jim her 
qf Turvey Ep. Dsd. 4 11 m autenricall dnukc of EiiglanJ, 
the whole barmy.tribe of ak-c^unncrs never layd their lijis 
to the like. 1881 Luttrell Brief Kel. > 1857^ 1 . 978 Some 
of the liveries of the amptnfu mett, and . . chose . . Mr. 
Welling to be aleconner. 1899 H. Kilby /. iber A llmi I nm d, 
61 Immediately a brewing wbh finished, it was the dut) of 
the brewer . . to send for the Ale conner of the Wa nf, in 
order to taste the ale.. 1878 Eucyci. Brit. ted. 9 1 . 476 In 
London four aleconners are still chosen annually by the 
liverymen in conu&on hall assembled in Mhlsummer Day. 

AlfiOOfit v^'lkpst). A ]*o*6 7 ala ooaat. ff. Ai.k- 
4 4- Loht ad. L. costutn, us, -os, a. Gr. ttboros an 
unidentified plant used as spice] A Composite 
plant ( Balsamita vulgarism Chrysanthemum balsa - 
mita) allied to Tansy, so called because formerly 
much used for giving to ale an agreeable aromatic 
and bitter flavour. 

1989 Cocan (In Prior Plant-names). 1997 Gi rard Herbal 
11. cxeviii. 394 Called I11 English Coalmans and Ale-coan. 
1878 Bral in Phil. Trans. XI. 587 Ak-coat . . famoun for dis- 
iiatching the maturation of Ale and lleer. 1868 W. Booth 
in Treat. Bot. tio The common Cost mar y or Alecoet U a 
native of Italy, whence it was introduced in 1568. 

t Aleoto rian. Obs . [f. Gr. bKimup cock 4 - 
-ian.J (See quot.) 

1998 Treviaa Barth. De P. R. Xvi. x\L (1493 558 AlectoriA 
la a stone that is founds m the mawes of capon* Mid b lyke 
to dymme cristaU. 106 Bright Mela neb. xxx\x. 937 The 
Alectorian or (Lockes stone . . wherewith <o» it is reported' 
the famous Milo Crotonien alway stoode invincible. *678 
Philijm, A lectorius . . a precious stone of a waterish colour. 

▲lfiotoromaohy kle>ktdrpmftki). [See follow- 
ing words.] A variant of Alectryomachy. 

1847 in Craio. 

Alfiotoromanoy Ule ktiSrpmamsiV Also 7 8 
alaotromanoy. [ 1 . Gr. dAcarap cock + paoiti* 
divination ] A variant of Alk» thti hakcy. 

189* Gaulb Magastrvm. 165 Alcctromancy (divining) by 
cock* or pullen. 1711 Bailey, Alectaromoncy , an ancient 
divination, in which they made use of a cock in discovering 
secret and unknown transaction* of future events. 1798 
Ann. Reg. S75/0 The mysteries of rhyromancy, alccuo* 
manchy and catoptromanchy. 1847 in Craig. 

Aleotryomaohy v 41 e»ktii,f>miki). rare-*. 
[f. Gr. dA « ttrpvwv cock + -^xio fighting.] Cock- 
fighting. 

1898 Blount Glostagr. 1731 Bailky. *779 Ash, etc. 

Alfiotryomfinoj ^ale»kiri,uma n*i». ft. Gr. 
dhsKTpvLr cock v pMprtia divination. Cf. Fr. alee- 
iryomancie.] Divination by means of a cock with 
graius of com. 

1684 PhiL Trans. XIV. 706 The author singles Alcctryo- 
mancy for the subject uf this book. 1819 Paniel., Alectaro- 
mantia, on ancient kind of divination by means of a cock, 
called also Alectryomancy. 

II Alfiotxyon l&le-ktri^n). [Gr.] A cock. 

1879 Long*. Emma 4 KpnA. 110 l*he crowing cock, The 


f AgsnA. 1 

Alectryon of the farmyard and the flock, 
t A’lfiOy. noucc-wd. Obs. [f. Ai.K after lunacy.'] 
Mental aberration, due to tie drinking; intoxication. 

1998 Lilly Moth. Hontbie iv. ii. 737 To arrest a man that 
hath no likenassa of a horse, is flat lunasic or alccle. 

▲ledge, obs. form of Allege. 
t Ale fll fi per Obs. or dial. [f. Ale- 4 + 
Draper, perhaps originally jocular* iu allusion to 
linen-draper, etc.l An alehouse-kccijer. 

1899 R. Younur Charge agst. Drunk. 13 ‘llicse gmllcHse 
Ale-arauer*, aud oilier scllcrsof drink. 1743 /. end. 4 Country 
Brewer tv. led. a' 300 Most of our Brewers and Ale-Drapers 
care not what horrid Stuff they prepare and vend. 1747 In 
Parish Reg. of Scotier. Line., | Buried] July 8th Tnoutu* 
Broughton, Fanner and Ale Draper. 1899 Atkinson Whitby 
Gioss. { Alt-draper, an alehouse keeper, or put dican; a term 

^▲'le-dn’perj. Obs. [f. prec. + Y».] Ale- 
felling- 



AIiXBT. 


▲LBS. 

J iSPCiwttu Kind-Hart* Dr, (1841) so Too milch Htsy- 
dens that had see vp a shoppe of Ale-drapery. 

AI#t {hit ), adv . fa. ON. d MU, a sea phrase as 
in Eag., f. d on, in use direction of + hie shelter : 
see Lee.] On or toward the lee or sheltered side 
of the ship ; away from the wind ; to leeward. 
Also as an order ~put alee. 

>389 Lanul. Rick, Rtdritss iv. 74 pan lay the lord is 
a *lcc with latte and with cliaree, And bare aboute pe barge, 

1 1S7S Htckscomer in Haxl. iJodsl. I. 161 Ale the helm, Ale, 
veer, c 1614S DAVKNANr Win/. Storms, Alee, or we sink! 
a i8ad Hjoii IfW Man xi. Good sir, the hunt has lost her 
trim, You mam not sit a-iee. 1S59 W. James AW. Hitt. 
Eng. II. nj The helm of the George was instantly put 
a- Ice. il&S Carlylx Fred. Ot. II. vi. lx. aep Such a aea 
at never was; and breakers now close alee, 
t A4eew*rd, phr. Obs. [A prepd 4 LkEWAKD.] 
Toward the sheltered side, to one side. 

lie) Minsmru Si. Oran t. 81 Tralr tie tema la gorra . . 
'I'li set his hat to the good aleward, on one side the head. 
Aloft (ale- ft), adv., prop. 6 hr. [Ap^e/.l of di- 
rection + Left.] C)n or to the left hand. 
c ij}» Art A, AMert, 6144 Alert he smut and Aright. i8at 
Sou they Yis. Judgm. Wks. X. 395 Lightning and thunder 
Volleying aright and alert amid the accumulate blackness. 
Alogar ^acl/gii, P iAgii). Forms: 6 alegar, 
alligar, (>-7 all , all jeer, 7 alogre, 8 aleager, 6- 
alegar. [f.( after vinegar) Aut t egrt,eger, Eager, =* 
Fr. aigre sha-p, sour. J Sour ale ; v inegar formed by 
the acetous fermentation of ale ; malt-vinegar. 

>94* liooRnK Dyriary xxxiv. (1870) 996 Soure and tarte 
thyngee, as venture and aleger [r. r. alceger, alegar j. 1586 
Cooah Haven Health <tfij6/ 180 Some make it of Ale one!> 

. . but that is rather Aliger than Vinegar. 1598 Flohio, 
Agresto . . vertiuice, aihgar. 1598 SrawSurv. icd. Strype 
1754) II. v - * v - 394/9 Corrupt Vinegar, Recregre, and Alegre. 
<741 Com//. Fam.. Piece 1. iii. 9x8 Boil Alegar, scum it, and 
pour It over them. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rot*. I. iv. iv. sou 
Whose small soul, transparent wholesome -looking ns small 
ale, could by no chance ferment into virulent alegar ? . . We 
shall see. 1881 Evans I.ehestenh . Gloss . . v., Alegar'vs to 
ale what vinegar is to wine. The old home-made article is 
n ,w seldom procurable. 

Aleg&rto, obs. form of Alligator. 
t Al8 far, a. Ohs. rare- A . fad. OFr \albgre\- 
late L. atiicr-em. Cf. It. allegro!] Lively, cheerful, 
*6a8 Bacon Syh'a | 738 The Root, and Lcafc Bctell; 
The I-cafe Tubocco ; And the Tea re of Poppy, . . doe all 
Condense the Spirits, and make them Strong, and Aleger. 
ALegg p, ol«. form o! Allay and Allege. 
AU-hoofft/illuif). Forms: 3-4 heyhoue, 4hai- 
hay-, hale-houe, 6-7 ale-hove, ale-hoofe, 7-9 
ale-hoof. [Formerly ale hove, from OE. 4 h6fc, 
viola * (ACllrio) in allusion to its alleged use in 
brewing instead of hops ; pcrhaj>s a corruption of 
the etrlier hay-hove, ' hedge- ho \e,* influenced by 
misunderstanding of another early name, tun-hove, 
f. tdn enclosure. Among the various kinds of hdfe 
mentioned in OE there is no ale-hbfe. See Hove.] 
The herb ground-ivy (A r epcta (Jlechomay, also for- 
merly called hay- or hey hove, horse-have, and Hovk. 

a 1300 W. dr Rimlkh worth in Wright Voc. x6a, Eyre to. 
retire, lieyhowe. r two Ardkrnk Practua in Prom/. Pam. 
*50 If aihoue, vri halehouc, vet folfyt, vri honhuue. 1579 

I. ANuitAM Hard. Health (1633) ® Alehoofc, ground ime, 
gilrunbith ground, or Tudnoore. 1997 Grrahd Herbal/ 11. 
cce. 705 Commonly called . . ground luie, Alehoof, (Sill creep® 
by ground, tunchoofe, and Cat* fuote. Ibid. 707 The women 
of our northren parti. . do tun the herbe Alehooue into their 
ale, but the reason thereof I know not. 1698 Kioglly Pract. 
Phytic 181 Let him take often with a spoon Water of Al» 
hove. 1670 Deal in Phil. Trsmt. XI. 587 Alehoof, orGrouud- 
lvy, famous for dispatching the maturation of Ale and Beer. 
1899 R. Cafkrn Bat. Sr Sottgs 198 Where ale-hoof and the I 
borage, too, Held forth their gems of blue. 

A'184101188, [Alk- 4.] A house where ale is 
retailed ; hence , a tippling house. 

" *000 laws of EUhrib. Thorjic I. 999 On eala-huie. rim 
Irtn. Colt. Horn. 11 Untimeliche eten alehuse. 1303 K. 
IImunne Hand/. Synne 5078 At Ira alehous make bey mar- 
chattndye. c u«o Knt. de la Tour 44 His parisshenes gone 
forthe to the ale hous or to a taverne. 1999 Shake, lien. V, 

111. ii. 19 Would I were in an Ale-house in lawidon. 1670 
Kacikrd Contempt Clergy 199 If upon Sunday the church 
4?°!* h® shut, the ale-hoimes will be open. 1787 Rf.ntiiam 
Pef. Usury xiu. 150 l he stuff fit to make a prodigal of Is to 
lw found in every alehouse. 1849 Macaulay Hist ling. I. 
99s ’Hie redcoats filled all the alehouses of Westminster, 
b. attrib. iCf. also Alk-knioht.) 

*553 T. WitAos Rhet. a b, Scurrilitie or alehouse jestyng 
would bee thought odious. 1983 Golding Calvin on Vent 
h. 305 These lauurnhaunters or Alehouseknightes which 
counterfeit the preachers. 160s Dent Patkw. to Heaven 
* »8 V ou are . . a drinker, a common ale-house- hau liter. 1763 
1 i'ckrr Lt. A at II. 598 Exercising the trade of a butcher, 
or un ale-house keeper. 189A Tennyson Hand 1. iv. ii, And 

J. ick on his ale-house bench nas as many lies as a Cxar. 

Alehte, pa. t. of Alaoche v. Obs., to catch. 
Alaing, foling {i* lin\ vbl. sb., nonce-wd. f f. Ale 
taken as a vb. (cl. to 1 tune) 4 -xnu I.] Drinking of 
ale or treating to ale. 

1870 s 8 Sent., There was a wining and dining, 

or lratter v f hldjtylg or aleing and dining of the 4 Southern 
brethren,,. ■: , 


an d^ nearest ally, Medicine, are design'd for tht 

JMv*, . var. Allevk v. Obs., to relieve. 

>4 Ait^nighi Obs. [f. Ale a + Knioht, uaed 
Acrtaively ; cf. earpetdmight, knight of the ellwand, 
818-} A votaiy of the ale-houoe, a tippler. 

JfITS heel. Proc. Chester [The Vicar of WhoJley, Lane., is 
OhMged with being) a common drooker and ate knignt. 
t|gVK* C»ilwn Shun. (1878; 33 Tim brauls an Ale-kiught 


1 flu-grown score ...... . 

^rbonfor Ale-Knighi« or Pot-Companions. tMs Chambers 
**!*>«*• *L 997 Thu man was a regularly dubbed ale- 
blight, loved barley wine to the fulL 
Jiifim, obs. form of Alum. 

Al8mhio i&le mbik). Forma: 4 alamblo, -ik, 
alombyk, 4-5 -Ike, -ykn,4-7 7allmbeok,al- 
embloke, 7-8 -ook, 7-9 -iok, 7- -io. [a. Fr. alam- 
bie, ad. (ultimately) Amb. al-anbJq, i .t.al 

th e+anbfq a still; ad. Gr. dfifttu-, a cup, 

beaker, the cap of a still. Aphetized as early as 
15th c. to lembiek. Limbeck, and the full form 
scarcely appears again till the 1 7th.] 

1 . An apparatus iormerly used in distilling, con- 
sisting ot a cucurbit or gourd-shaped vessel con- 
taining the Butata.ice to be distilled, surmounted 
by the head or cap, or alembic proper, the beak of 
which conveyed the vaporous products to a re- 
ceiver, in which they were condensed. It is now 
superseded by the retort and worm still. 

J *374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 390 This Troylus in tares gan 
distille. As licour out of alambic, fulie Iasi. rijM — 
Chan, Yem. Prol. 4 T. 941 Concurbites, and alembikes 
ecke It/, r. Alambike, alembvke, alembeke. J 1563 T. Gale 
Antuiot. 11. 33 Daniil them in a glasse olcmbiko accordyng 
to arte. 16 1 a Woodall Surgeon's Af. Wks. 1653, 919 Fill 
your Alimbeck but two third parts ot Copperas. 1678 R. 
K[usrell 1 Gebe>‘ 11. 1. iv. xiil. 118 The Aleinbeck and its 
Cucurbit must be both of Glass. 1709 Bradley Fans. Diet. 
s. v. Earth, Chymists by their Aleinbick shew us plainly 
what this Salt is. 1B00 Henry E/it. Chem. \ 18 8) 91 An 
alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head. 1891 
I .once. Gold, f.eg i. a8 In alembics finely wrought. Distilling 
herta and flowers. 

a./r. 

J* «6*3 Ovrrrurv A Wife, Ac. dftj8' itx Making a brokers 
Shop his Alembicke, (he] can tum your silkes into >ioid. 
1790 Burke Fr Rev. 133 The hat spirit drawn out of the 
aletnbick of hdl, which in France is now so furiously 
boiling. 1789 G. White Selbome (1853) H. xxix. 343 In 
heavy fom . . trees are perfect alembics. 18x4 Scott Wax*. 

L ii- *7 The cool ar.d procnutitiatiug alemb.c of Dyer’s 
Weekly Letter. 1896 Brim ley Ess. 999 Passed through 
the alembic of a great poet’s imagination. 

tAlft/mbio, v. Obs. [f. sb. ; cf. Fr. alambiqutr .] 
To distill as in an nlcmbic ; Alembicate. 

*639 Person Par 1. i. 8 The heavens are of a fift sub- 
stance, not alembecked out of the foure elements a 1666 
J. Shirley Closet o/Rar. (ed. 5) 9 To distill, or rather alem- 
bick, spirit of wine. 1749 H walfole Carr. (1837) I. 138 
The important mysteries that have been alembicked out of 
a trifle. 

Alembioata (ilo mbik^t), v. rare. [f. med. L. 
alembicat - ppl. stem of altmbicd-rt, f. Alembic. 
Cf. It. alambieare , Sp. alam bicar, Fr. alambiqutr .] 
To distill as in an alembic. 

*•* Choker Johnson. 1. 63 The alembicated productions I 
of artificial fire. 

AJUmbroth (&le a mbr/>))). [A word of the Al- 
chemists, of unknown origin.] An old name for 
the double chloride of mercury and ammonium, 
s(NH«Cl.UgCl +II a O, formerly believed to be 
a universal solvent. 

1471 Kifli.y Comet, Atck in Ashm. 1659, 190 Sal Alkaly, 
sal Alembroke, sol Attinckarr. iyr 6 Bailey A lent broth, 

A tsmbor, the philosophers salt, the key of art. mi Cham- 


ingtojgymi 

milSta 


Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 493/1 The Aleiptick 


1471 Kifli y Comet, Atck in Ashm. 1659, 190 Sal Alkaly, 
sal Alembroke, sol Attinckarr. 1796 Bailey Aiembroth, 
A tsmbor, the philosophers salt, the key of art. 1793 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Sup/., A iembroth is represented as partaking of 
the nature of halonitrum and alum. The word is »aid to 
be of Chaldee origin, and its natural meaning to be the key 
of art. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., The preparation Sat 
alcnt broth, also called salt of wisdom. 

+ Ali ms, v. Obs. Forms : j-3 aloosne, aleme, 
alime, alume (lif). [f. A-fref. 1 intens. + Lemk.OE. 
leom-an to ghine.] To illumine. 

c XBOO Trim. Coll. Horn. X07 Codes giufe is betere, >e ali- 
nveo pe man of fiffolde tnihte. Ibid. 109 Ute drihten f /. e, 
God].. ure ihesu christi alemefl )ra selue sunne, be alU o8re 
pma aleomen. Ibid, xax HureiHer alumS beat. cmsSemu 
in Retie. Ant. I. xa8 pe lihted alle men pe. . aleomed ben. 

Alemesse, obs. form of Almb. 

Alsus, v. Obs. [f. A-prcf 1 intens. 4 OE. liman 
to grant, Lend .1 To lend, grant, give. 

rtoM ASleric Gloss, in Wright ax, Pignut, ahened feoh. 
»90 I-ay am. 94000 F.ch man brouke his hom ! bat god him 
aleneF Ibid. 3x603 \la)rar Ich )ra aleane wolfe 4 . bat king 
pat pou ^eorneHL 

t Alength, adv. and Prep., prop. phr. [A 
prepd + Length. Cf. across.] 

A. adv. In the direction of the lepgth, length- 
wise, longitudinally. j 1 

f £** tr d Tr v Xl - 475« The gmfleB . . Uyn ladders 
nlenght ft ©loft wonnen. 1994 PiTEHSaa Hush, xlii, Laye 
a lyttell terre ther vpoo, and stroke it alengthe in the bottom 
of the well, idol Holland Pliny ix. xxx, He would stretch 
the same [his feet] alength and make them Berve in stead of an 
helme to steere withafl. 1779 Ash, Alength, at full length. 

B. prep, [the adv. restricted to a definite obj.] 
In the direction of the length of, lengthwise to. 


e «f|o Practyse o/Cyrurg,, In all other placet route must 
be mode a length the metnbres. 

fJLlnlM. ilfeMMU obs. A mixed stuff 
either or wool and silk or mohair and cotton. 

% 7 m\uObserv, Wool. Masmf. (in D enp e rd Diet,), Alafoen. 
s 789DVEE Fleece nu 480 Cheyney, and babe, and serge, 
and alcnine . . and the long countless list Qf woollen webs. 
tA*l#-polft. Obs. TAle- 4.] A pole or post set 
up as the sign of an ale-house ; an ale-stake. 

>98 1 Frith Anew. More 1839) 331 The atepole is not tho 
ale itself which it doth signify or represent. i| 87 Hounshkd 
Chren. II. 99/3 Booths, and alepoles are pitched at Saint 
James his gate, tfitd J. Deacon Tobacco Tort. 57 The hun- 

ISp. auru. f. L. UH*m 
Lakch.J An American tree allied to the larch. 

iB|g Darwin toy. Hat. xiv. (18791 998 Mules bringing 
aterce-planks and corn from the southern plains, ibid, xiii, 
A red cedar or an alerce pine. 

Alsiloa All*» rian . Her . [Fr.aUrron (12th c.\ 
mcd.L alaridn-em some large bird of prey of the 
eagle kind. Of unkn. origin. Borel makes it an 
augmentative of ( Fr. aillier, which Diez considered 
might be Germ, culler or adelar an eagle.] An eagle 
without beak or feet. 

>609 Camden AV*r. (1614) *80 Geffrey of Bouillon . . at one 
draught of his bowe . . brochcd three feetlesse birds called 
AUenons vpon his arrow. 1731 Dailey, A li trims tin 
Heraldry i are small Hids painted without beak or feet, like 
the martlet or martinet. Others say they are like eagles 
without beAk or feet. x86e H. Wheatley Anagrams 9a 
The House of Lorraine took for their arms, an aterum (a 
small eagle, with neither beak nor daws), from the word 
atsrion being a transposition of Loraine. 

Alftrt i&L/jt >, adv., a., and sb. [a. Fr. alerte, for- 
merly allerte, a Fairtc, j6th c ad. it. milit. phr. all 1 
erta on the watch, on the look-out alia to the, at 
the, erta a look-out, 4 a high watch tower* (Mo- 
no), literally something erected or raised aloft, 
fem. of erta, pa. I pie. of ergci c :—L. crigfrt to 
Ekkct. Ftom being used as an adv. phr.. stare 
alP erta, se tenir d P ci te 4 to stand on the watch/ 
it bt came a predicative and complemental, and at 
length an attri buthe ndj. and a sb. When alert 
w ns established as a real adj. in Eng., the ndv. phr. 
became 4 on the aleit/ etymologically pleonastic 
“ on the d Perte. Cf. the similar histories of 
alarm , alamort, alamode, in which adv. phrases 
ha' c become more or less adj. or sb.] 

A. adv. On the watch, on the look-cut : hence 
adj. 1 in the ccmpl. or prtd.) Watchful, vigilant, 
wide-awake, a. as a military tenn. 

*58 ® Barret Theor. 14 arrrs. Gloss. 949 Alerta, an Italiun 
word, vsed vnio the souldicrs, when there is any suspition 
of the enemy, and signifieth to be watchfuil, carelull, and 
ready. 1618 R. Wiluamb Act. Law Countr. 97 iT.) The 
prince finding his ruttere alert (os the Italians say). 1707 
F rkind Psterbords C<md. Spain 913 Dear Jones, prove a 
trim Dragoon, be diligent and alert. 1780 Ann. Reg. 64/1 
1 heir situations were often so alert that no persons slept 
out of their clothes. 1B79 Froudr Cm tar xxiv. 417 The 
Pompeyi were alert on the water to seize stray transports 
or provision ships, 
b. generally. 

*738 Geo. Ld. Lyttelton Pert. Lett. (1776) I. 186 The 
people were kept Alert and upon their guard. 1799 S Tus- 
nkb Anglo. Sax. (i8s8) I. vti. 169 Caledonian wanderers 
would be alert to profit by the opportunity. 1866 Macgke- 
cor 1000 M. in Rob Roy 1 An interest ever varied . . keeps 
fully alert the energies of the mind. 1880 Cypi.es Hum. 
hxf. vi. 153 Every sense is stirring; he is wholly alert, 

B. adj. Quick in attention and motion, lively, 
brisk, active, nimble. 

171a Addison Sfect. No, 403 r 5, 1 saw an alerte young 
Fellow that cocked hi* Hat upon a Friend of his. xfsi 
Scott Rob Ray 113 He is an alert, joyous, and lively old 
soul. x8$9 Thoreav J.ett. (1865) 180 You can. . carry any 
fortress with an army of alert thoughts 
Compared -er, - est , or more, most. 

1794 Richardson Gmndison (1766 V. 73 Miss Byron. . ia 
one of the alertest in [these amusements], 1767 Burke Corr. 
(1844) 1. 134, I never knew him talk in a more alert, firm, 
and decided tone. 1793 Smraton Edystoue L. 4 998 One of 
the most alert of the inasonR. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pres. 
(x8|S» 979 None of the alertest. 

U. sb. [mod. Fr. alerte, subst. use of the original 
phrase, used as a military call. Cf. alarm . 

1 . The call to 4 look out* for an attack ; an alarm; 
hence, that which amounts to such a call, a 
4 waking up/ a sudden attack or surprise. 

>•03 Wellington in Gurwood Des/. 11. e86, I am glad 
to find that you have given the Enemy an Alert. «M 
Scott Woodst* vti. <1840) 79 No man ever aaw me drink 
when on alert was expected. 1E70 Av. Standard 17 Sept.. 
In com of an alert, every battalion, every company, ana 
every man know thuir stations. 

2 . On the alert : on the look-out, on the watch. 
(Takes the place of the earlier alert adv. » alt* 

erta.) 

1798 Campaign* 1793-4 II. vi. 31 The troops wore . . Iwpt 
constantly on the Alerte. ifay Hass Guts*. Truth Ser. u 

S ) i8t Open evil at all events docs this good : it keeps 
on the alert. 1839 Marryat Joe. Faith/. xxxviiL tgo 
those who were stationed at the look-out were equally 
on the alert. i88e 19M Cent. No. 69, 736 The men are for 
ever on the alert to find out something wrong: 

Atari (ftla-it), v. r*re-\ [f. Alert a. Cf. eon- 
tent.] To make alert, to rouse to vigilance. 



AIiXBTLY. 

«*}• W. Whitman Chants Item. Poems ijj When the 
firg'Mahmc gun* have fully alerted me. 

Utrtlj (filiitU), 04 ^. [f. AlXRT «. + -LY*.] 
In an alert manner ; on the watch to act ; hence, 
briskly, actively, nimbly. 

Nty Mm. Dilany Corr.Str. a III. 434 She h ai upright, 
and walks m alertly, as when you saw her. 2863 Cablyuk 
E'redk. Gt. IX. xx. ix. *68 Henri had to,. stand alertly on 
his guard. 

Alertness (ftUt'jtnta). [f. Alert a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being alert ; quickness in observing 
and acting ; briskness, activity, nimbleness. 

171a Spectator No, 566 p 4 That Alertness . . which is 
usually so visible among Gentlemen of the Army. 1748 
Anson Voy. 11. vi. (ed. 4> sti His alertness rendered it 1m- 
possible to seise him. 1816 Miss Austkn Emma iiu ix. 333 
1'he alertness of a mind which could neither be undecided 
nor dilatory. 2873 Buckle Chilis. 111 . v. 9B1 A certain 
alertness and vigour of understanding. 

tlto’Mi v. Obs. Forms: 1 alds-an <WS. alf- 
saa), a -.4 alos-en, s. w. alus-en (il). [f. A- pref. 1 
out, away + tts-an : see Lkhk. Cf. Germ. er -Ibsen.] 
To release, deliver. 

a sees Ags. Gosp. Matt. vL 13 Ac alys us of yfcle. rssdo 
Hatton G. ib.d , Ac ales us of yfele. c 1173 Lamb, Horn 
87 He us alesde from dcofles jxwdome. c n«o Auer. R. ias 
Unite . . alesen him ut of pine, e 1130 Moral Ode 136 
Ne hidde ic no bet beo a-lused (<r xaoo alesed] a domeadai of 
bende. a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 180 pat bonde me aleee of 
bondes. Of unkind dede. 

t Alesedneee. ale sendneM. Oh. [f. 

015 . alesend pr. pple. and alesed pa. pple. of Auemh 
+ -NKaft.J Deliverance, redemption. 

c 1000 Agt. Cos/. Matt. xx. 28 Mannes Sunu . . sealde his 
Miwle lif to alyhednesse for manc^um. r 1160 Hatton G. 
ibid.. To alesenduys'* for manegen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
i ay Of Jnsscre alesednetse . . Damage prophets wide, c 1173 
Cotton Horn., Heo wolde man boon. . for ure alysendnisse. 

< xajo Hali Meid. 11 Mcidenhad is., worldes alesendnesse. 

t Ale senes*, alesness. Oh. [f. Alksk v. 
+ -NKMM.j Redemption, ransom. 

rgjo Limits/. Gosp. Matt xx. a8 Sella sawel his alesenis 
fore muni gum. c-973 Rushw. G. ibid.. For mongum to 
alcsniue. a sooo Crist Grein) 1474 pinre atysnessc. c 1173 
t ct ton float. 263 He sends ihcau crUt . . to ure alesneasc. 
c sajo Hali Meid. 1 1 Meidenhad is heuene ewen & worldes 
alcsneMse [printed alcfnesse]. 

tAle iing, vbl. sb . Obs. [f. Alese v. + -ino*.] 
Release. 

i* 1x73 Lamb . Hon t. 1 . 143 Iwarpcn ine eche pine wih-uten 
alcsinge c taso Leg 1 St. Rath. 1153 Sum waldc hopen & 
hablie bileaue to his alesunge. 

tilaii, *. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Lens a., by form- 
association with vbs. from Fr. apparently formed 
on adjs., as a-base : cf. amen use.} To make less, 
lessen, diminish. 

1496 Dives Ut Paup. (W. de Worde) vm. ix. 289/1 He must 
alesite the hyre that the farmer sholde pave. 

t Alestake. Oh. [f. Ale- 4.] 

1 . A stake or post set up before an alehouse, to 
bear a garland, bush, or other sign, or as a sign 
itself ; an alcpole. Also Jig. 

f 1386 Chaucer Prol. 667 A garland had he set upon hla 
heed, As gret hh it were for an ale-stake. 1909 Barclay 
Ship of Fooles 1 1 <70) 3a To the wine and ale stakes to renne. 
> 53 * More Cou/nt. Tindalt Wks. 1557, 642/1 Set vp for a 
bare signe, as a tauemera bush or tapsters ale stake. 1533- 
87 Fox* A. hr M. 11684) II. 50/1 This Popish Decree and In- 
dulgence, as a new Merchandise or Ale-stake to get Money. 
1693 W Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 64 An Ale-stake . . vide 
Muy-pole. 

2 . A frequenter of the alehouse ; a tippler or got. 

1383 Babinuton Whs. los If he be a drunken alestake, a 

tick tack tauemer. 1636 Trapp Exp. 1 Tim. lit. 3 (1868) 
III. 641/1 No Ale-stake, tavern-haunter, that sits closest it. 

Alet, obs. form of A lettk. 

+ Ale t, v. Oh. [f. A- pref. 1 out, away + Let, 
( > 15 . almtan , cogn. w. OS. did tan, OHG. ar/d&an, 
Goth. us/Stan . J tram. To let go ; also inlr. to 
‘ give.' 

r 1000 Age. Gosb. John x. 18 Ic hsebhe an weald mine aawle 
tojdaotane. c 1100 Hatton G. ibid , I'o oUelene. sees Lav am. 
15)32 Let aUsten pis water & wei weorpen. c 1410 Palin d. 
on t/usb. ix. 103 A potters potte uneled wol alete. 

A la-ttiltar. [Ale- 1.] An officer appointed 
to examine or try the ale sold within his jurisdic- 
tion, an Ale-coknbr. 

1SS3 Fitsnkrb. Sum*, so b, I shell true constable be . . true 
ale taster, trewe wodewarde. 1641 Tertttet de la Lev 18 
Ale-taster is an officer appointed and swome in every Leet 
to looke that the due assise be kept of all the Bread, Ale, 
and Beere sold within the Jurisdiction of the Leet. 1876 
Rogers PoL Ecok . xx. is The keeper of an ale-house was 
fined, if he broached a cask, without giving notice to. .(the] 
ale-tasters. 

t Alfthl, v . Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 intern. + 
Lethe, to soften.] To soften, mitigate. 

c igae Pattad. m Flush, xi. 434 Yit leve a litel hool oute 
atte to brethe Mane heetes estuant for to alethe. 

Alfthiology (*lf pi^ldd^n. rare. [f. Gr. 

Qua truth + -(o)looy.] The doctrine of truth, that 
part of logic which treats of truth. 

1837-8 8» W k Hamilton Logic iv. 69 (U The first pert 
Lof logic] treats of the nature of truth and error, and of the 
highest laws for their discrimination, Alethioiogy. 

Alfittfi (ile*t). arch [a mod. Fr. alette. O Fr. 
alete , cogn. with It. aletta, dim. of ala wing ; in 
form a doublet of Ailette.] ^See quot) 
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Afi James M Diet. (i8>6) 10 A lotto (Fr.) fa architec- 
ture. the sides of a pier between the arcades : alettes also 
signify jaurabe, or piedroits. 1838 Button Diet. Ards. 7 
Alette, a small wing: also applied to a pilaster, or buttress. 

tA'litdU, Oh.— (ad. L. euetiido!\ 1 Fatness 
of the body, grossness.' Blount Gbssagr. i6«6. 
Alrarcmuu&oy (IHQ*-rem«»nsi). rare, [a. Fr. 
aleuramancie. ult. f. Gr. dAevpov flour + parrs fa 
divination ; the compound dAsupopavrsco* already 
existed in Gr.] An ancient kind of divination per- 
formed by means of meal or flour. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. % Alettrosnasuy , divination by barley 
meal mixed with wheat. (693 Ubquhabt Rabelais in. xxv. 
Disclosed unto you . . by aleuromancy, mixing the flour of 
wheat with oatmeaL 1793 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
Alsurometsr («liurpWtw\. [f. Gr. dxsvp-or 
flour + -(o)mmte .] An instrument for measuring 
the quantity of gluten in flour. 

(844 Aiken. No. 111a The Aleurometer, the purpose of 
which is to indicate the pantfiablc properties of wheat flour. 

Alraroil(B (&Uu*tou, -^*n). [ad. Gr. a^ci pur 
flour.] An albuminoid or protcinous substance found 
in amorphous granules in the needs of plants, etc. 

1869 S. W. Johnson How Crops Crow 92 Haiti* . . dis- 
tinguished them by the name Aiettrone , a term which we 
may conveniently employ. By A ten rone U . . meant . . those 
organised granules found in the plant, of which the albu- 
minoids are chiefingredients. 1875 Bennett & Dye* Sacks' 
Hoi . 55 The sleurone grains or ody seeds contain no oiL 
1879 .S yd. Soe. Lex., Alenron masses or crystals are found 
in the vitellus of the ova of fishes and other vertebrate* 

Aleuronio iceliurp nik), a. [f. piec. + -10.J Of 
or pertaining to aleuron. 

1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. s.v. Albinos , 1 'he aleuronic mass is 
composed of two concentric vesicles. 

AlfiVin (wlevin). [a. Fr. alevin , according to 
Littre lor *a/evain , f. OFr a/ever to rear L. ad- 
levdre ; f. ad to + levdre to raise ; like tttmrrain 
from nourrir .] Young fish, fry. 

s 80 S Pkard vii. 75 The havoc committed on 

the eggs, and alevins. s88e F. Francis in Gd. IVds. SepL 
603 Into your hatching-boxes, amongst your trout and sal- 
mon eggs, or alevins. 

tAXew*. Oh. rare - 1 (in .Spenserl. H alloo. 
1308 SrENSER /*'. Q. v. vi. 13 Yet d.d she not lament with 
loude slew, As women wont. 

▲la-wife 1 . [Ale- 4 + Wife in kiutc of 7c *oman.] 
A woman that keeps an nlc-house. 

>393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 330 pc best and brounest * bat 
brewesters [v.r. c 1400 ale-wiuys] scllcn. a 1300 Carp. Tools 
43 in HazL E. P. P. I.81 He woncs to nyxe tlie ale-wyffc. 
1387 Harrison Engl. 1. 11. vi. 161 Such sligfits also have the 
alewives for the utterance of this drinke. 1396 Shako. 
Tam. Shr. Ind. IL 93 Aske Marrian Hacket the fat Ale- 
wife of Wincot, if shee know me not. 1663 Flagtl . , Q. 
Crotmvell 1167a) 17 The Ale-wives of Huntingdon . • when 
they saw him coming would use to cry out to one another, 
shut up your Dores. 1789 Mas Piozxi France 4 ft. 1 . 17 A 
flat silver ring on her finger, like our ale-wives. 1863 T. 
Wrioht Caruafnre 4 Grot. viii. 139 The ale-wife is pour- 
ing her liquor from her jug. 

▲lft-wife* (^'Iwail). Tl. ale-wives. [Corrupted 
from 1 7th c. aloof c, taken by aome to be an Ameri- 
can Indian name ; according to others a literal 
error for Fr. alose a shad. Further investigation 
is required.] An American fish ( Clufea serra/a) 
closely allied to the herring. 

1*678 WiNTHRor in Phil. Trans. XII. 1066 The coming up 
of a Fish called Aloofes, into the Rivers. . Where the Ground 
in bad or worn out, the Indians used to put two or three of 
the forementioned Fishes, under or adjacent each Com-hilL . 
The English have learned the like Husbandry, where those 
Aloofes come up in great plenty. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVerd-bh., AUwffe , Clufea alosa , a fish of the herring kind 
which appears in the Phil. Trams, for 1678 as the aloo/e ; 
the corruption therefore was a ready one.] >«47 in Craig. 
185s M. Pkrley Rep. Fish. N. Bmnsw. .ed. a' ao8 The ale- 
wive appears in great quantities in the Chesapeake, in March. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, 15 The refuse of the gasworks . . 
•supplied him Ithe crow] with dead alewives in abundance. 

tAl8Zand8r,^ Obs. Alexandrine or Alex- 
andrian work : a iqiecies of striped silk. 

1 goo in Aun. Reg. 1768, 134 A complcat hanging of broad 
Alexander. *88e Beck Draped s Die., Alexander, Bourde 
do AlUatindrc, Hurdaluaunder . . In 1327 Exeter has a 
chasuble of Bourde de Elisandre of divers colours. 

t Alexa nder, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. prop, name 
Alexander , in reference to the renown of Alexander 
the Great.] To praise as an Alexander; to extol. 

*7*00 Dryden Coen 4 Fox 660 Ye princes . . Alexander^ 
up in lying odea. 

Almadfigi (selegscrnddjz). Forms: 1 alax- 
andre, .w allsaundre, 5-6 alysaunder, 7 allla-, 
alys-, 8 alas-, 7-9 alls-, 6- alexander(s. [Cf. 
Ft. atexandre (Lyte's Dodoens ), alisandre Paug., 
alisaundre, alissamlere Godef., med.L. name /V- 
troselinum Alexandrinum , a synonym of P. Mace- 
deni cum. The note in Holland's Pliny (1634) II. 
30 that alitanders is 'a comint worn from olus 
at rum, as if one would tay otusatres / seems dis- 
proved by the 10th c alexandre .] 

An umbelliferous plant {Smyrmum Olusatrum\ 
called also Hone-parsley, formerly cultivated and 
eaten like celery, 

1940 Sax. Lteckd. VL iso Wyrc to d re nee alexandre. 
e ijeo In Wright Lyric P. v. a6 With alisaundre thmre-to, 
ache ant anys. >440 Promp. Part*., Alysaunder, herbe, or 
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' stanmarche. Macedonia, xgyfi Lvtk DadoemsQoA la French# 
Grand Acme or Atexandre . . in English, Alexanders. 
>379 Landman Card. Health (1633) n, Alysander, the seeds 
drunk# alone . . dieaolueth wind# and griping in the body. 
xgta Tumes Husk, xl, Herbes end motes for Ballets and 
sauce, Alexanders, at all times, afife J. WIoruposJ Syst. 
Agrie, u68u a 70 Now sow . . Sellery,Smaliage, Alluanders. 
ill) Marshall Card. xv. (ed. 5) 014 Alexander is a culinary 
plant, formerly much used, but has given way to celery. 
*861 Pratt Funnr. PL III. p Smymmm « Alexanders), 
▲lexandtr’s foot A composite plant 
(Anaeyc/us Pyrethrum), also called Pcllitory of 
Spain, closely allied to camomile. . 

1337 Girard Herball 610 In French Pied d Alexandre, 
that is to sale, Pet A texanannus . or Alexanders foote. 1878 
Phillips, Alexander' * Foot, a Plant, whose Root resembles 
a foot. (Also in Bailey and Ash.] 

Alexandrian (elegxu-ndrl&n), a* and sb. [f. 
L. Alexandri-us + -an.J » Alexandrine. 

1731 Chambers Cyel. a v., Chapman's translation of Homer 
cunsists wholly of Alexandrians. 2733 — - Stt/p, a v„ He 
had been deceived in suppoiung the aiexandnan verses to 
have corresponded to the ancient heroic* 
Alexandria* (sell gzu nd in), a. and sb\ [a. 
Fr. alexandrin, the exact origin of which is dis- 
puted, some deriving it, scconnngto Manage, from 
the name of Atexandre Paris, an old French poet 
who used this verse, other* from the fact that 
several poems on Alexander the Great were written 
in it by early poets (one by the said Alexandre 
Paris) ; see Littic.j 

▲. adj. Applied to a line of six feet or twelve 
syllables, which is the French heroic verse, and in 
English is used to vary the htioic verse of five feet. 

1389 Puttenham F.ug. Poeste (i860 86 This mcctcr of 
twelue sillahlcs the French man callctn a verse Alexandrine. 
1756-8# J. W ASTON Ess. Pope I. «9Q (T. 1 r l he harmony of 
lua numliers, as far as Alexandrine lines will admit. 

B. sb. An Alexandrine line or verse. 

1667 Dryden Ann. Mirnb . Pref., They write in Alexan- 
drine or verses of six feet. *709 Pope 0 / 7 . 359 A needless 
Alexandrine ends the song 1 1 ml like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along, i860 All Y. Round No. 67, 
302 Says Spenser, in one of his fine, drowsy, murmuring 
alexandrines, 

Alexandria* (vtogrerndrin, -ain N , a. and sb* [a. 
Fr. alexandrin, ad. L aiexandrinus, f. Alexandria 
prop, name ] Of or belonging to Alexandria; esp. 
a kind of embroidery named lrom that town. 

la 1300 MS. Rawlins on C. 86, 121 iHalliw.) A nuuintelle 
of hermyn Coverid . . with Alexandryn. 1603 Timmk Qner. 
sit. 111. 1 78 Take . . of the treacle Alexandrine a ounces. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. C/.S. II. xli. 5J5 Plato and the Alexandrine 
philosophers. 

Alexandrite (eeUgzcrndrait). Min. [Named 
from Alexander I, Czar of Russia ; see -ite.] A 
variety of chryso beryl found in the Ural Mountains. 
1837 80 Dana Miss. *55 Alexandrite of emerald-green color. 

t Alexi oaeon, -kakon. Oh. [a. Gr. 

n&tc-os, -or keeping oft evil, f. a* 4 {-uv to keep olT-f 
teatebv evil.] A preservative against evil ; a safeguard. 

1633 Heywood Hierarch, vpi. 55a That their great Alext- 
kakon was a meere figment and Imposture, sms Bailey, 
A le Aten con, a remedy against all evils. *73* Bailey and 
«77§ Asm, A lexicacon. A medicine to expell any iU humours 
from the body. 

t AlexiphaTmee, sb. and a. Oh. [a. Yt.alcxi- 
f harmatjue ( i6lh c.), ad. mod. L. alexiphatma- 
cu/ti , ad. Gr. db^i^apfionov a remedy against 
poison; prop. adj. neut. 'keeping olf poison'; f. 
dAftf-civ to ward off^ 4 tpnpfxatcov poison. At first 
used only in the Gr. or L. form ; after adaptation 
ns alexipha* mac it was also used adjictively, and 
finally by form-assoc. made Alixivhahmic.] 

A. sb. An antidote against poison. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xvL 366 Alex : pharmaks. called 
also Alexiteria, are such as resist poison. 1776 Bryant 
MythoL III. *07 1 'he people . . made use of it by way of an 
alexipharmack and amulet. 1797 Edm. New Disp. 11. 343/1 
This root lias been much celebrated as an alexipharmac. 

B. adj. ~ Alexiphakmic. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 55 This is endowed with Alexi- 
harnutc Vertues. 17*3 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Lemon, 
'he Kind is Alexipharmac and Cordial, 
t Alexiphe rmaeal, a. and sb. [f. nrec. + -al. 
Prop, the adj. form of Alkxjph aUMau sb.] 

A. adj. ■ Alexiphaiihio. 

1643 E. Greaves Morbus Epid. it Some Alexipharmacall 
Medicine. *4* Sir T. Browne Psrnd. Ep. hi. xxiii. «68 
The Horn of a deer is Alexipharmacal. 169a in Coles. 

B. sb. Ale xi ph a ku 10 . 

1607 Tofsell Serpents 775 So eflcctuall a remedy, or so 
notable an alexipharmacslL 

II AtexlphaTmaeon, -um. [the orig. Gr. 
d\*(t<pfippanut*, and its L. ad. alcxiphartnacum, used 
as Eng.] t Alexiphakmic. 

1603 Timm* Querist. 11. vii. ijs This is the summe of all 
alexipharmacoiu. 1637 Phys. Diet., A texipharmaca , medi- 
cines to resist the plague, and poyson. 1744 Bkrkblkv 7 Yir 
Water in Plague , Tar water . . is a great alexiphannacum 
and cordial. 

Alexiphanna*tioal, a. Erroneous form for 
Alexipharmacal, imitating grammatical, etc. 

1607 Topsrll Serpents (16111 693 Preserved safe and sound 
by this aleiripharmatical medicine. 

Mtidfliemnlo (ilrksifl Jmik), a. and sb. 



ALBXIFFTA RMICAJL. 

[Modified from Al*xh*iia»mao by form-tenockt- 
tion with the ending -ic, as in fiwir, diurcti^ac] 
JL atlj. r reserving from the effects of poison ; 
counteracting or driving away poison ; having the 
quality or nature of nn antidote. 

tip Salmon Syu. Med. m. xxii. so 3 Marigold, the flowers 
are Alexipharnuck. teds Brit, Mag. II. 1 17 Alexipharmic 
boluses and neutral draughts, tfi$@ Ijndlkv Syst. Bat* §33 
Supposed by the Indian doctors . . to be alexipharmic. 

B. sb, An alexipharmic liter Heine or application ; 
a remedy or preservative against poison ; an anti- 
dote or ' countei poison.' 

idflj Salmon Derou Med. 11. 394 A mighty great Cordial, 
afoxipharinick. and counter-poyson. 1951 Johnson Rambler 
No. imps They filled bis apartment <« with alexipharmic*, 
restorative*, and essential virtues, *788 Pennant Brit, 
gaol. so The home were employed as ofaxiph Artak*. s 8g& 
M. Chapman From. Bd. hi Blackw. Mag. XL. 730 AJexi- 
phsrmic wa» there none or drug, 
t AlrxipllA'rmioal, a. Obs. [f. pree. + -AL.] 
Of the nature of an alexipharmic or antidote. 

■dpe Baxter Saint d Rest iv. liL (166a) 640 As Alexiphar- 
mical Medicines preserve the heart, sflya FhiL Trams. V. 
1177 Alexipharmical Plants, as Scordium, Hue and the like. 

Alixlpyntio ( 41 e«k*i,jwiru tile), a. and sb. [f. 
Gr. dAff 1- warding off + rvp*T- 6 s lever + -10.] 

A adj. Helpful against fever. B sb. A febrifuge. 

. /• -. -m — olexiterica with 

Soc. Lex. 
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+A 1 , xit# rial, a. Obs. [f. med.L. ale x i ter i urn 

(sec ALKXITKRY) -r -al] * A 1 JC'XITKHIO. 

A. adj. 

sdoy Townt.L .9*r//w/!r rAj) 6j 7 Sufficient store of alexi- 
terial medicines for the cximUmg of th.s grief. 17m tr. 
Pomets Hitt. Drugs I. 94 Several People will have it that 
this Root i* Alexiterial. 1751 Chambkm* Cyct., Been or behest 
. . it* aromatic, cardiac, and alexiterial virtues. 

B .sb. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6170 Divers Receipts of Cordials 
and AlcxitcriaU. 1733 in Cmamskas CycL Sup p m 
Aloadterlan -• Aleiitxhio; a superfluous variant. 
■•79 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Alflaritflrio (ileksiterik), a. and sb. [f. med. 
L. alexiter-ium (see Alkxitkky) + -ia] 

A. adj. properly, Having the j>owct to ward off 
contagion; but used as Having the properties of 
an antidote, alexipharmic. 

1706 Phillips, Aiexiterical or Alexiterick , , that preserves 
from or drives out Poison, and hinders its mischievous effects 
in a II umane Body. sflyp . J 'yd. Soc. Lex., A lexitcrie, having 
the properties of an Atexaterium : antidotal. 

B. sb. A preservative against contagion or 
poiaon. 

1694 Wr.srMAC«>TT Scrip Herb. 99 The berries [of juniper] 
.. are a great Diuretick, Sudorifick, and Alexiterick. 171a 
tr. Po wet's Hitt. Drugs 1. a6 One of the greatest Alexiicricks 
in the World. 1733 in Cnambbbs Cyct. Supp. 
t AtadtR’XlOal, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -at .] - pnc. 
174s Bailey, Aiexiterical , Alexiterick , that which pre- 
serve* from or drives out Poison : also that is good against 
Fevers of a malignant kind, by promoting sweat. S773 in Ash. 
t Ale-xitery. sb. and a. Obs. [ad. med.L. alexi- 
terium (also used unchanged) remedy, alleviation, 
a. ( ir. AKt(tjTiiptor a safeguard, a protection ; prop, 
neut. of adj. Keeping off, defending; f. 

dAif-#iP to ward olf.J * AUCXJTKIUC. 

A. sb. 

1637 Tomlinson Renon's Disj. 189 Having drunk of the 
Decoction . . or some other Alexitcry. 1684 tr. Bauet’s Merc, 
('outfit, vi. an No Alexiterium for a |ie*tHenfial poison. 
167s Phil. Trans. VI. 3013 The heurt or liver oi a viper is 
oiici of the greutest Alcailery's in the world. 

B. adj. 

*707 Bradley Pant. Diet. s.v. Fraxinel, The Root of the 
Fnisinel is cordial, opening and alexitary. 

+Ai*r. Obs. rare * l . [a. OFr. alia, alye (also 
a/is), mod. Fr. alise, alize, ad. OHG. eltsa, mod. 
G. else^bcerc) ; the suppression of the s in the OFr. 
is anomalous ] The fruit of the Wild Service tTec. 

< iMO Rom. Rose 1377 Cheryi, of which many oou fayne 
is, Notes, nleys [v.r. aleisj, & bolas. 

|| Alfllfln • ak’za i*). [Fr., ad. Sp. a/aaan, of 
doubtful origin ; accord. to Devic, f. Arab, al the 
+ ha/s-n fem. of ah/as a bay horse.] A sorrel horse. 
ifl4fl l.vrroN Harold 11. iiL 43 The snow-white steed of 
Odo ; the aleran of Fitxosbome. 

1. AIA IA (Ad fa.* lfu). [Sp. alfalfa ' thrre-leaved 
grasse, clovers grasne * t M uwneu\ formerly alfalfez, 
identified by Pedro de AlcaU with Arab. i^sdLaAJl 
xlfaifa^ah ‘the best of fodder/ Freytag.] Span- 
ish . name for a variety of Lucerne, in use also in 
parts of the l r nitcd States. 

1845 Da ruin I'oy. Xat. xvL 11873' 330 The beds of alfalfa, 
a kind of clover. 1I81 W. Whitv Cameos fr. SiharL 1. One 
specks took possession of an alfalfa field, xflta Hasped s 
Mag. Apr. 690 Hay ami its substitute* alfalfa ami lucern. 

II Alfkqui(altiUu ). [Sp. alfdqul,^A. Arab. l- JU 31 
al-faqih, i.e. al the \faqfk one skilled in divine 
tilings, f . faqiha to be wise.] (See quot.) 

1613 BunvKt.L Arab. Trudy.. Aifakik, Alfaqui. Fakik. 
Faqui or h'nquinus . . m in the Mosquits or temples of the 
MoliAinet.'ines, one, that in the manner of a Priest, doth their 
4iuinc Scruicc, reodelh the Irfiw, and doth interpret and ex- 


k Pilgr. v. jo 'Q 

I their Ajfaqut^ MXijumd the ^ 


Tht Priest 

„ Prescott 

B Is. 1. lx. 38a • Woa is mar exclaimed an ancient 
/bid. II. vL jiy The conasals and authority of 
the chief atfaouu. 

* **011 feat : see Ar^ and All- C 6 . 

. . obs. form of Eh* and of Half. 

. lAlftm Obs. Also alfiom, -foam, -ft- 
pffk -fens, [a. OSp. mod Pg. alffrts vmod- Sp. 
mjftrtd) cosign, ad. Arab. alfAris cavalier 

or knight, f. faros horse. Often made pi, with 
.%Jlto. ...O, ef. Fr. olfUr, It. alfitre. (In 
liter Sp. and It. also confused with alfir, see Alvin, 
as name of the bishop in chess )J . An tusign, a 
standard-bearer. 

199s GaaaARD A rt IVarra 166 The Alfieres of averie Regi- 
manL iipfi T. M avnano Drake's I 'oy. 11849) 10 Loxinge my 
Alfieres Davis Pursell. 1398 Barrbt Tatar. H’arres tu l 
sr, I have scene . . the Alferes themselves to passe into other 
tanks to fight, leeuing the Lnsigne with the Aband«.rada 
ii|S AJonsom .Veto inn 111. i(N. Jug here, his alfarea ; An able 
offcar. sfijjT. Stapfoso Pac. Hib. xxiiL <&8ai 4i> With 
a sealed Letter to the Lord Deputie, by an Alfesrck. ibid. 
xxL 490 Two Captaincy 7 Alfcroc*. Y 1 1(40 huibi. Pari/un. 
SodaL 49 iN.i 1 ne hchotrupium, or sunflower, * is the true 
alferes, bearing up the Miondard of Flora.* 1679 in Howell's 
Stata Trials 18 161 VII. 347 There are no lieutenants in all 
the Flanders companies, only Captains and Alfara's. 1708 
Kkrhkv, Alferes , an Knsign-lieajvr. 

t Allot. [Angliciml form of med.I*. alfetum, la- 
tinized form of OIL dl-faet, f. til burning + faet vat, 
vessel (of. til-£*wcof c tinder), in Laws of ALthelstdn.] 
The cauldron used in the ordeal of scalding water. 
(Not Eng. since noo; mod. form would be olt-vat.) 

oxooo A net. Laws 1. 9 j6 Si feftt dllkt isen ob;.en Aren, 
leaden oJ»pB Idbmen. [1678 Du Cancr, A(f*tnm.\ *876 
Phillipn, A/fet. a kind of Ordeal anciently used, which was 
by a great Caldron of scalding water, into which the accused 
person was to put his arm up to the elbow, and if hurt he 
was held guilty, if not acquitted. [In Bailey, Axii, Tom- 
Lf«a, etc, out only from l>u Cange.) 

t Allan, alphln. Obs. Forms: 5 alphyn(e, 
aufyn, awfyn, 6 alfyn. [a. OFr. alfin, aufin 
(mcA.L.alphinus, It .alfino. alfidd), i.Sp. al/il {arfil\ 
Pg. alfil (alfir), a. Arab. JjlJi alfU the elephant, 
Skr. pilu ; the piece in e' ess called the alphin , 
and now the bishop, having hail originally with the 
Indians, Chinese, and J’ctxiau* the figure ami name 
of an alephant .] 

1 . Former name of the bishop in chiss. 

r 1440 fiesta Ram. 70 Som tyme hy and som tyme low*, 
among aufyus and pownys Ibid. 69 The sec unde, sc it. 
alphyne, renneth iij. poyhtes, both vpwarde and douuc- 
wnrtle. 1474 Caxion Chess* 11. iii. B8, The alphyns ought 
to be made and formed in maneru of Juges sittyng in a 
chayer. Ibid. iv. iv. K 8, The alphyn goetn alwey comer- 
wyse. 1330 Palscr. 194/1 Alfyn, a man of the chesse borde. 
xfpa Row botham in Archstof. XXIV. 303 The Binhonpe* 
some name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them 
Princes ; other some call them Archers. x8oi Strutt Sports 
4 Past. iv. ii. 975 The alfin was also denominated hy the 
French fol, and with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

2 . fig. with reference either to the Fr. name fol 
fool, or to the awkward and formerly limited moves 
of the alfin. (Cf. 'Alanus in Parabolis/ quoted 
in l)u Cange, ‘Sic inter schachos Alphinus inutilis 
extat, Inter aves bubo.*) 

e 1*40 Morte Arth. 1313 Myche wondyre have I, put syche 
an alfynt* ax thow dare speke syche woraex I 

t Alforge, alfoTja. Obs. [Pg. alforge, Sp. 
a/forfa, according to Diez, ad. Arab, al-khorj 

the store, supply, provision, f. hharaia to proceed.] 

1 . A wallet, a leather bag, a saddle-bag. 

sfiu Timbkrlakk a Eug.Pilg. in HarL Mite. 11751 » l. 341 
A few Raisins and Bisket. such as we carried in our AlforgM. 

> 1 V. 417 Comedown to the sca.»ide 
leather-bottles, to Uaflic for water. 


s aswe carried in our 

*779 Johnson IVks. 1787 
wnn their aliforgex, or It , __ 

2 . The chiek -pouch of a baboon. 

a 170s T. Brown Hith lander Wks. ^30 1. 117 As monkeys 
their alforgex stuff with nuts. 1748 Smollett Rod. RameL 
xviii. (18041 ,,a A great bag of loose skin hanging down in 
wrinkles like the unoijas or a baboon. 

t Al-fort, eottj. Obs. [f. Ai.l ado. 4 Fort, until.] 
Even till, even to, » F r. justiu'h, ntsqu'h ce quo. 
c two Cork Wo(f 17 To erne, Alfort ne come to one wajle. 
II Alfimoo ftlfre »k o\ adv. [It. phr. al fresco 
on the fresh, in the fresh or cool air ; to paint al 
fresco on the fresh plaster, to dine alfresco in the 
open air.] 

+ 1 . ~ Fbksco ; painted on a plaster surface while 
still fresh or moist. Obs. 

1784 Hashes Observ. viL | 40. 304 1 1 is superior to the al- 
fresco. and the Mosaic work. 

2 . In the open air : also attrib. open-air*. 

*783 Msa, Hrvwood % 4 7 - 7 essamy I. v. 33 It was good 
for her ladyship'* health to be Utux affreacp ^781 Smollett 
Gil Bias iv. i. 1*3 To ventilate iny pmufiop here al fresco. 
iI8i Daily Tel. 93 Feb., The pillared sichway of Clement's 
Inn . . a once favourite ‘alfreeco* emporium 1 of hot tel soup. 
9 . Used as vb< with obi. it. 

s>M L. Hunt Retail. Writers 0x4 Of putting on h» shirt 
an he returns, or even of alfrescoing it without one. 
Al'friclivy. Astrol. [Of obsc, orig. ; cf. Arab. 
^jkjp farapa, * tenure,' to cut iuto, define, decree, 


AlaOA&BOBA. 

also to define beforehand. a time, to fix on on hour ; 
whence fariydah, sb. a fixed'and defined port. The 
•aria nta»t be Komancc ending.] (See qnot) f 

18x4 AUmmaxar tr. v. (No l'tt find* the maps* and allH- 
daria. 1847 Lilly Ckr. Astro/. * beats- 733 Ixrdsoi the Sep* 
' it years, vulgarly colled Lords cf the Alfrufery, arc 
If the Native be home by day, the •■* govemm the 
first seven years offer the. Birthi 9 ft* seven, $ die 
nest seven, and so in order, xyel Kersey, AlMmasy, a 
temporary Power which the Planets have ovsrahe Life at a 

eiro-io). [ad. Pg. alfmori 
1 the outsider/ f. Arab, al the + fuori outside L. 
foribus out of door, fores doors. (R. N. Cast.)] A 
member of a race or group of races in Celebes 
and the surrounding islands, distinct from the 
Malay and Negrito, but perhaps intermediate be- 
tween them. Hence Alfuroae a. 

1878 Cuar Mad. Langs. E. IneU *47 The seven AlfuNSS lan- 
guages of which we. have vocabularies. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Alfur^n Race: the Alfura. xflBx A. KeaSk In Mature 
XXII I. 931 The fusion of yellow, white, and black produces 
the so-called 4 Alfaros' in the East. 

Alfyn, variant of Alfjn, Obs. 

rare. [Anglicized form of L. alga or 
Alga. 

k I.I.KR (tills) Mo*se% Uchens, Algs and Fungs 

. . indigemmu to Australia. 

I> Alga Igu). PI. alga (w*ldgO. [L. alga sia- 
weed.J A sea-weed ; in pi. One of the great divi- 
sions of Cryptogamic plants, including sea-weeds 
and kindred Jresh-water plants, and a few aerial 
specie*. 

xggx Turner Herbal txo Alga which* is a common 
name \ nto a great parte of see herbes . . is commonly called 
in englyshe see wruk. a *637 B. Jonsom Masquas at Crt. 
IT. Ocennus was garlanded with alga, or sea-gras*. 1660 
Dkydkn Astr. Red. 119 With alga who the sacred altar 


Alg (celg). n 
Fr, algtte J * A 
xl8s F.\. Muvi.t. 


strews. X7S3 Chambers Cyct. SttfA, The alga's are some 
marine . . others fluviatilc. X704 Martyn Rousseaus Hot. 
x. X14 Algsc, having .. the seeds cither like a meal on the 
leaves or inclosed in bladders. 1B31 Lyeli. Prime. Geot. 1 1. 
78 These bauks of alga: in the N orthem Atlantic, xflsg M ns. 
Somerville Cohhcx. Phy *. Sc. xxvii. 301 The snow umiU . . 
produces a red alga. 

Algosology, -lot, bod forms of Algolocy, -1st. 

H. Miller Seh. 4 Schm. xviii. 118661 193 Now that 
algaeoiogy has hvcoim- a science. 1837 — Test. Rocks i. >8 
Families familiar to the modern algmologihL x88a tr. A 01 - 
denskitthf s Voy. xiv. 942 Whose speciulit) is Algtcology. 

Algal W lgfil), a. and sb. [f. I .. Alga + -Al,.] 
A- **lf. ( >1 the nature of an alga or tea-weed. 
Algalalliatuc ; Lindley’s lowest division of the Thai - 
logens, containing the sea-weeds and their allies. 

1846 Linulky l ‘eg. Kiugd. 8 The near approach of the two 
realms being through the Algal alliance. 186a II. M acmili a n 
in Maem. Mag. Oct. 483 Merely an algal condition of the 
common mould. 1866 R. Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 185 By 
clearing off the algal growth. 

B. sb. A plant of the algal alliance ; an ally of 
the alget. 

1846 l.indlev In trod. Rot. II. taa The tncxle of propagation 
in Algols is extremely variable. 1854 Balfour in Emcytl. 
Brit. V. 69 In many Algols the cellular spores are sur- 
rounded by cilia. 

(I A lgilie. Surg. Obs. [a. Fr. algalie, algarie, 
ad mca.L aigalia, argali a , identified by Menage 
with med. Gr. upyaRuov (used in same sense) for 
ancient Gr. i/ryakuw • instrument/ i. Zpyov work. 
^Littrd.)] (Sec cjuot.) 

1748 Zollman in Phil. Trusts . XLIV. 177 In this manner 
I th rusted an Algalie (or hollow Catheter; into the Bladder. 

fAlgirfi d. Obs. [a. Fr. algarade, ad. Sp. a/- 
ga ratio 1 a sudden assault with a grvat crie * (Min- 
sheu) ; f. med.L., Pg. and ?Sp. algara a raid (.a. 
Arab, All al-ghdrah , i.e. al the, ghdrah ra d) 

+ -ada, see -adr.] A hostile incursion, a raid upou 
an enemy’s territory. 

1849 Drumm. op Hawtn. fames II, Wks. 1711, 33 As (he 
French made an algarad by sea upon Kent. — fames It 
63 To suppress their incursions and algarad s. 

tAlgwdn. Obs. [f. name of a place.] A 
Spanish wine formerly celebrated. 

a X4DO Sqr. Lean Deg. 756 (in Dot ft. Arch. II. 134I Mount 
rose, ft wyne of Grrke, Both algrade, ft re* pice sks. <1440 
Morte A rtk. 900 Osajr and algorde, and o^cr ynewe, Rymsch 
wyne and Rochelle, richere was never. 

t Algtrot, -oth. Client. Obs. [a. Fr. algaroth, 
f. name of the inventor Victor Algarotti, a physi- 
cian of Verona. 1 An emetic powder, consisting of 
a compound of trichloride and trioxide of anti- 
mony, not now u-ed. 

*7*4 Phii.uiw, Algnrot , a Chymicaf Preparation mode of 
Butter of Antimony. 1798 M. ft K. EuCe worth Prat t. 
Educ. 96 Butter ot antimony, powder of algaroth, and salt 
of alcmbroth, may ytt long retain their ancient titles amongst 
apothecaries, ilex Phil. Traus. XCI. 378 White oxide of 
antimony, formerly called Algaroth Powder. 

tlAlgarxto'ba. [sp. algarroba, ad. Arab. 
al*kharr£bah, applied to the same.] a. The Cahor 
tree and bean lalso called Locust-pod), b. A South 
American mimosa with pods of similar flavour. 

1844 Darwin Voy. Mat. xvi. 1x8731 J 9 A few algxrmdxi 
trees, a kind of mimosa. xM8 Treat. Bat., Algaraba bean, 
the Iruit of Csratomia Si/lqtta. *•73 Bentmcv Bot.ifid. 3 504 
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The legume* otPteeepie dutch , , are need asafebd for cattle, 
under (1m wm of 

•i, adv. Obs. or (AW. Also 3 4 iQs- 
isto, 4- ligates, [lit alle gate -every way : see 
Gatb A* Cf. OK. AUagbtH, and Onnin's wAoff 
rw/r what way 1 how I Toe extended form 
began in the n. e. r 1 360 ; the s vn probably ana- 
logical, after always, etc. (originally genitive). As 
no difference of meaning appeal between algate 
and al gates, they are not here- separated.] 

1 . Of circumstance and time: Always, continually. 

c tan Triu. t'«0. //«w. ej Wunidt mid nU apostle* for to 

S : fowertuJW 4ai, noht alegate, ac atund-mole. nas it. 

RUNNb Medit. it! He bad ham alsates waka and pay. 
ijte Wvci.tr a Car. v. 6 We bsn hard? algaii* [dhi alwayea 
confident!. r *449 Pkcock Repr. 11. vHi. 188 W« ouxten 
algaib abatene and forbore, igtj Stanyhvmt Aemsis 1. 
(lml ao Through thy freendlye irauoile raee dooth King 
luppiter algat* Tender. 1)87 Holinshkit Ckron. II. L 50 
These strangers in Ireland would algate now be also called 
and accompted Nor mans. 

2 . In every way, any way, any how ; by all or 
any means. 

fiaga Ancr. R. 398 V*f H l*iue nis nout foito jiuen, auh 
wult allegate |iet me bugge hire, a 133a Sir Otuel 69 And 
ftrids, algate he wolde preue. That Ich aiu in misbeleue. 1430 
Lydg. ChrvH. Trey 1. vi. That ye algate* de*yre to haue a 
do. 1490 Mvac 1560 Algate make hym telle the. igfe 
Jewel Kepi. Harding (*6ix) 36 The Hunt once Consecrated 
of the Prieat, la algate* to bee receiued, whether of many 
together, or one alone. 15S0 G. Hakvey Three With Lett,, 
Seeing you gentlewomen will allgate* have it *0. 

3 . At all events, at any rate, in any case ; what- 
ever may happen. 

<*>388 Chaucer Setup*. T. 399, I deme the, thou most 
algate be deed. <• 1430 Lvuo. Rochas, That we algate shall 
dye bothe two. 1498 Dives A Pa up. iW. de Worde) u 1. 90 
Algate* he wolde haue the frere* on the left* honde. 15x3 
Douglas sEtteit 11. 11710) Hi. 80 Now hai*t my pane, sen al 
Katin I mon de. s8oo Fairfax Taseo 11. xlU. 47 For a *i>oco 
there must he algate* dwell. 

4 . All the way, altogether. 

1330 R. Brunne Chre n. *85 Philip now wille me fail*, ft 
alle gate wend me fro. e 1386 CHAUcaa Sgn. T. 938 Which 
i* vnxnowe algate* vnto me [v.r. algat, -el. c 1440 Pkcock 
Repr. 395 This ix p trouthe is Algatis to be hokle. tggS Spenser 
F. Q. il i. a Una now he algate* muflt forgoe. s6s<L.Tilk Dm 
R artas 60 When algate the top of this Tower had raught 
unto the cloud*. 

5 . Of sequence : However that may be ; yet, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding, after all. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 1630a Him haf algat we will, c 1388 
CiiAUcea Pert. T. apt Although ther be difference betueen 
the^e tuo cause* of drenching, algate* the schip is dreynL 
c 1430 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in BabeesBkA 1868)1 as Mynae 
hem tmalle in he siruppe : of fumoaite algate be ye feerynge. 
1570 Thynne Pride 4 LowL (18411 36 Alas, quoth I, tnl* is 
great crueltye : All gate, 1 had them all be of 


Luoth I, tnl* is 
ood cheere. 
have a fear 


1570 Thynne Pride 4 LowL (i8ai> 36 

great crueltye : All gate, 1 had them I 

1614 W. Browne Shsph. Pipe Wks. *772, aa, 
and dread algate. 

8. Of place: Everywhere. (This is now the 
common meaning of tne word in the northern dia- 
lects, in which alone it survives, along with the 
cognate any gate , na-gate. sumgate.) 

Algatross, oba. form of Albatross. 

Algasel, early form of Gazelle. 

Algftbr* (K‘l«l.?fbri). Also 6 algeber, al- 
gisbar. [a. It. algbbra (also Sp. and med.L.), ad. 

Arab. al-jtbr the redintegration or reunion of 

broken parts, f. jabara to reunite, redintegrate, 
consolidate, restore ; hence, the surgical treatment 
of fractures, bone-setting. Also in phr.^il ^ 1 * 

niltn al-jebr wa'l- muqdbalah, i. e. 4 the 
science of red integration and equation (opposi- 
tion, comparison, collation),' the Arabic name for 
algebraic computation. In this sense the first part 
of the Arabic title was taken into It in 1 202, as 
algtbra ; the second part, almucdbala, was used by 
some med.L. writers in the same sense. The 16th c. 
Eng. algeber (fancifully identified by early writers 
with the name of the Arabic chemist Ceber) was 
either taken directly from Arab, or from Fr. al • 
gib re \ but the It. algibra became the accepted 
form (accented a lgebra by 1663).] 
t L The surgical treatment of fractures ; bone- 
setting. (A popular sense which probably sur- 
vived from the Arabs in Spain ; still in Sp.) Obs. 

<*•*+*• *o?"*L XliL Tha halpesof 
Algebra ft of dislocation*. if6f J. Hal l* Hist. Espost. 19 
This Araby worde Algebra aygnifyeth as well fractures of 
bones, etc. a* aometywa the restauntion of the same. [498 
Florio. AMbnt [IU the arte of bonoeeuing, . tlaj Mim- 
siixu. Algibra [Sp.] bone-setting A Igebrfsta, a bonfreettt*.] 
2. Hie department of mathematics which inves- 
tigates the relations and properties of numbers by 
means of general symbols ; and, in a more abstract 
sense, a calculus of symbols combining according 
to certain defined laws. 

'Hence various algebras l a* eemmmiaHm algeb ra . In 
which the symbol* obey the law. at eomaotation ; l inear 

lyfe/lB«hteft!!r^na h ,l, m p mm i mm > hN»« 
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(Sties, bat othttr object* ef thought, as clast a* or goalide* of 
things, or statement* concerning things* R. Harley, F.R.S. 
SftM Jtacoeoa Pathm Anew a. Pnf., ANo the rule of 
false position, with dyuers examples not ooely vulgar, but 
some apperuynyag to the rule of Algeber. iggf—Wketst. 
Elv , TlusRule fsealled the Rule ofAlgsberlafter the name 
of uw inoentouTe, as some men think . . But of tus vse it is 
rightly called the rule of equation. 1570 BiLUKoaLEV Enel, 
xTlnttod. 999 That more secret and subtiil part of Arithmetike, 
Algebra, igo Dee MiA Prtf/i 8 Tha 
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very name is A tgiebar, and not A tgeSra : as by the Arahien 
Autcen, may be proued. im Diooas Strmt/et 70 Farther 
to wade in the large sea or Algebra and numbers oossical. 
Ibid. 51 This Art of Algebra or Rule of Coes* a* the Italians 
1 it. s8so B. JouaoN Akkem. 1. L I1616) 6 ^ Your al- 


chemy, and your algebra. «8as Burton Aunt. Me 

(1657) 4S Geber. that 8rst inventer of Algebra. t8al Philups, 
A fcbm, or the Analytical Art. HteBtrrLia 7 htd. 1. L ia6 
And wisely tell what hour o' th 4 day The clock does strike, 
by Algebra. 17M Burke Sp, Cmc, Amer. Mlu. III. 33 A 
proportion beyond all the power* of algebra to equalise and 
settle 178* Cower Convert, aa And IT it weigh the import- 
ance of a fly, The scales are false, or algebra a lie *837 
Hallam Hut. Lit. (1847)1. 938 [In Italian] re or eeen stands 
for the unknown quantity ; whence algebra was sometimes 
called the conic art. 1849 1 )b Morgan Double Algebra il 
L 98 Algebra . . got its Arabic name 1 have no daunt, from 
the restore tie* of the term which completes the square, and 
reduction of the equation by extracting the square root. The 
solution of a quadratic equation was the most prominent pert 
of the Arabic algebra. 1880 Motley Hitt. Netkert, III. roe 
P assi onless as algebra. 

▲lgBbraio (Kld^fbrf ik\ a. ff. prec. + -lc .1 Cf. 
the more regularly formed Fr. algibriquc .] Of or 
pertaining to algebra, occurring in algebra. 

s88a Hobrek Sewn Prob. Wks. 184s VII. 60, I have to 
prove .. the algebraic calculation. <873 Kersey Algebra 
11741 31 Two or more Algebraic quantities. 1881 Sir O. 
Wharton Wks. 1683, 44 The ro long sought for Equation 
of three discontinued Numbers in Aigcbriaque proportion. 
s88a Loud. Gas. mdcccclxxxv/4 Algebraick Arithmetkk, 
made easts for the commonest capacity. *807 H utton Coarse 
Math. I. 189 Algebraic Fraction* have the same names and 
rules of operation, a* numeral fractions in common arith- 
metic. i|j8 Holmes Ant. ef Break/. T. xL xoi These ex- 

K bsion* come to be the algebraic symbol* of minds which 
ve grown too weak to discriminate. 

Algebrftioftl ^seldjfbrr ikAl', a. [f. Alokbka 
4 -ioal.] Ol or relating to algebra, in which 
algebra occurs ; involving or using, dealing with 
or treating algebra. (Formerly used - Algbbbaio, 
but prop, dialing, as on objective from possessive 
genitive : an algebraic symbol, an algebraical treatise.) 

*87* Digger Geottt. Pract. tv. Pref. T b, 1 intend . . geo- 
metrically by Algebraycall Calculations to search out the 
sides. *£79 — Strut iol . 3a The working of supputations Al- 
gebraical!. 1879 Moxon Math. Diet. 17a Sign*, or Symbol* 

1 Writer*. *738 


gebraicall. 1879 Moxon Math . Diet . 17a 
now commonly used by some Algebraical . 

Hkrvby Mem. 1. 5a Lord Bolingbroke in the algebrafeal 
phrase less than nothing. 1837 Whswbll Induct. Sc. < 1837) 
II. 348 The affectation of algebraical formality. *8(B G. 
Airy Pop. As term. v. 173 The process is algebraical. 

ilffbrtitelly iwld^/br^ik&li), adv. [f. prec. 

A- -ly *.] In an algebraic or algebraical manner ; 
in algebraic terms, by algebraic processes. 

1868 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men 11841) I. 118 
A treatise of conics . . algebraically performed. *873 Kersey 
Algebra (*7*7) 63 Various Arithmetical Questions Algebrai- 
cally resolved. *899 Lend. Gas. mmmlxxxv/4 Euclid* second 
Book . . Algebraically Demonstrated. *837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 111. Hi. | 8a The great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically. 

t A'lgebraism, -rism. Obs . [f. Auikbba + 
-IBM ; see next.] Properly an operation or expres- 
sion in algebra ; algebraic symbolism. 

*783 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A/rrbrmitm, or Algebrism, I* 
affectedly used, in some writers, for algebra itself. In which 
sense, we read of the application of algebraiam. 

Alfihnllt, -nit ^oeldzt bri 1 st, -list), {f. 
Algebra + -ist. As the final a of algebra is no 
part of the stem, algebrism, algebrisl, algebriu , are 
more correct, as well as easier forms of these three 
, words. Of. Fr. alglbristc , It. and Sp. algebrista .] 
One vereed in algebra. 

1873 Phil. Trans. VIU. 6073 A Body of Algebra prepared 
for tne Pres* by that eminent Algebraist Mr. John Kersey. 
169xWooDrirt.djr0Ml.col.l7T He had the Character among 
the Pertnoei of a very good Algebrest. *748 Hartley Ob- 
serv. Man 1. lit. f x F 80 Letters . . u*ed by Algebraists to 
denote Sum* and Differences. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exert. (184a) 1. 468 When the algebraist speaks of multiply- 
ing by a negative quantity. 

Algebraise, -rice (srldgfbraiz), vb. [f. Ai«- 
oXttitA 4 -1ZK ; see prec.] To reduce to algebraic 
form, to perform or solve by algebra. 

184s Blackw. Mag. L 633 When a child throws out his five 
fingers . . he ha* algebraized before he can speak. 

t AiMbri'CUUt. Obs. [f. Algebra or It algt- 
brieo (Fr. algibriquc) by form-assoc. with arithmet- 
ician, reometr-iaan, etc.] - Algebraist. 

1879 Digger St rat tot. 48 One Prime, or one Roote at oom- 
mofUye Algebridans tearme it. x68b Hosata Conoid. 51 
You Algabridans and Non-conformists, do but fain it, to 
comfort one another. 

▲itfBfkoUnt (ridd^fY/f'Pant), a. Med. [f, U 
algfrre to be cold + facunt-em pr . pple. of facerc to 
make; of, L. cale/accre to make warm.l 4 Cooling 
having the power to make cold.' Syd.S0c.Le1 x. 1870. 

tidffirf. Obs. [If. OIL&eel+gdr %pcvt. Cf. 
FI. aqtgecr, tl&r* itistru^aentum dent i bus mvorona- 1 
itWb 4R0 anguillse Jiguntnr. . H. Hettema In Tram. , 


Phil. See. 1858, p. 148*] 
Elqbr. 


An eel-apcar i tee 


a igeo MS, in Premp. Parv. *S6 Contm,em algere, a shaft, 
a dartt, a polluurs. Fnentta, a hoke for fyashe, an algere. 
AlmritB (K'ldgdro.t). Min. [named (1849) 
after Mr. F. Alger 4 -TFE .1 A variety of Wemerite; 

4 an altered scapolite, related to pinlte.* Dana, 
ijgitftfi (&lcUe'tik\ a. [f. Gr. dAft-ur to feci 
pain v ol whkh the vbl. adj. would analogically be 
•uAynr-d*) 4 -IC.] v See quot.) 

1879 Spd. Sec. Lex., Algetic, producing, or having relation 
to, pain. 

Alien for halten - saints : see Hallow. 

81 |M (arldftid), a. [a. Fr. algide, ad. L. algid-m 
cold ; i. atgb-re to be cold : see -in.] Cold, chill # 
chilly ; especially of the cold stage of an ague. 

i8a8 Cockesam, Algide, chill with cold. x88x Lovell 
A Him. 4 Min. eoa The (frog's] heart applied to the back 
bone helps algid agues. 1899 R. Burton in 7 ml. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 14a The hot fit U unusually long and rigorous, 
compared with the algid stage. 1884 — Dakotas II. 049 
The algid breath of the desert wind. 

Aljjnditgr (ftldfii‘dfii). [f. prec. 4 -itt, as if f. 
L. *algidilas. Cf. rigidity.] Coldness, chilliness ; 
can. that caused by collapse of the vital functions. 

m8 Blount Glotserr., Algidity , Algor, great cold or 
chllne&s. 1874 Cole %Lat. Diet., Algidity, algor. 1879 SysL 
Sec. Lex.. Algidity, a state of coldness and collapse. 
tA'l gida— B. Obsr* [f. Algid 4 -BEHB.] The 
state 01 being algid ; chillne** ; algidity. 

1731 in Bailby t whence mi Johnson. 

Aiglfiea all if: see Al-, Ai.l adv. C 13. 
Alyino ((Hdfji-fik), a. rare. [ad. L. a/gific-tts 
causing cold ; f. atgr-rc to be cold 4 -ficus making: 
see -fic.J Causing cold, chilling. 

x6oo in Colei ; 173a in Bailey ; whence in Johnson (AL 
gifick). Ash, etc. 

f Altfi'&Oftlf *. Obs. [f. I. afgific*us+ -AL.1 •- prec. 
1836 Blount Gloss., Algifieot, which makes chill or cold, 
iigilt (oeddgist). [f. Alga 4 -u»r. Cf. Flora, 
fior-Tst] One who studied algre. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 99 SepL 10, Scientific al^Ut* arc botan- 
izing among the sea-weeds. 

Algodonitft (dtlgf*dA»itl. A/in. [named (1 8^7) 
from Algodones, near Coauimbo 4 -ITK.] A native 
arsenide of copper, Cu v As, of whitish colour and 
metallic lustre. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 37 A transported mas* of mixed whit- 
neyite and algodoniic, weighing 95-100 lbs., was found on 
SL Louis R. 

Algoid (» lgoid>, a. [f. Alga 4 -oip.] Of the 
nature of an alga. 

1874 M. Cooke Fungi 19 The supposed algoid nature of 
gomdia. 

Algotogioftl (ttlgfflp-dftik&l), a. [f. Algology 
4 -ical.] Of or pertaining to algology. 
xlgB R. Gsbvillc Algm Brit. Prof, x Engaged in Algo- 
logical researches on the Continent. 1883 ri thenetum 1 8 J uly 
89 The finest algofoglcal specimen*, ifti Nature No. 390, 
350 Remark* on the most recent algological publications. 

Algologiwt (ftlgp lfid^ist) [f. Aloou oy 4 -hit.] 
One who prosecutes the scientific study of algm or 


seaweeds ; a student of algology. 

f. PrelT 3 The more systematic 
~ or the most 


R. Crkvillk Alger Brit. 

Algdogist*. *88* Hervey Sea Messes 444 One 
celebrated slgotogwt* of Europe. 


Algology (ilgp'lfidfli). [f. L. alga u 
-(o)lcot.J That part of botanical seif 


sea-weed 4 
science which 

relates to algse or seaweeds. 

1849 Lanosbosough Brit. SeoneeedsVfi. 7 British algology 
Is making . . rapid progress. sMx Hervey Sea Mosses 49 
The earliest American worker in the field of algology. 

Algor (crlgtii). [a. L. algor cold, cognate with 
algf-re to be cold. Cf. humor, vigor , terror, etc.] 
Cold, chilliness ; especially that experienced in the 
onset of fever. 

c 1400 Pal lad. on Hush. xi. 55 For over cold* doo douves 
doung* at eve About* her rooic, algour away to dry v*. *6g6 
in Blount Glossogr. 1733 Chambers Cycl . Supp., Algor 1* 
used to denote a preternatural coldness or chUnesa in a part 
iMgaSyd. Sec. Lex.,Algor % the *en*e of coldness experienced 
in the onset of fever ; cnillmem, rigor. 

Algoriiu \ &•“ lgdrii’m ) . Forms: a. 3-6 nngrim, 
4 -ym, 5 -lme, -ymo, awgrym, olgrom, 6 agrym(e, 
-line, 7 agrum, algrim. fi. 4-O algoriame, 5 
-yvme, algorism, 6 algor oame, oulgorlam(e, 
ougrisme, 7-9 algorism, algorithm, [a. OFr. 
augorisme, algor isme, augorime ; ad. med. L. algo- 
rism-ur (df. Sp. guarismo cipher), f. Arab. 

aUKhow&ratml, the native of Khwdrazm Khiva), 
surname of the Arab mathematician Abu Ja'far 
Mohammed Ben Musa, who flourished early in 
the 9th c., and through the translation of whose 
work on Algebra, the Arabic numerals becanje 
generally known in Europe. (Cf. Euclid * » plane 
geometry.) Algorisms being popularly reduced in 
OFr; to augorime, English also showa two forms, 
the popular augrime, ending in agrim, agrum, and 
the learned algorism which paiwd through many 
pseudo-etymological perversions, including a recent 
algorithm in which it is learnedly confuted with 
Gr k bpttyb* 'number.*] 
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AMBIT; 


The Arabic^ or decimal system of numeration ; 
hence, arithmetic. Numbers of algorism, the Arabic 
or In lion numerals. Cypher in algorism, the 
figure o ; a ‘mere cipher,' a dummy. 

flips Auer, R. 214 [He] makcb Ferinne figure* of augrhn, 
ase hsm rikcurci dob P Habbcft muchcJ uorto rikenen. smo 
Ayenb. i pc cepitelcs ol pc buc . . byep y wryle . . by pc tall- 
ynge of algorisme. c«3fi Cnaucmi Astral. 1187a 5 Ouer 
the wiche degrees thcr ben nowmbre* of augrym. im 
Gower Conf. III. 89 Of arsmetique the matere la .. Woat 
algorisme in nombre amounteth. IMQ Langl Rich. Rede- 
lets iv. 5j An siphre . . 111 awgrym, '1 nut noteth a place, and 
no thing avnilith. 1483 ( 'nth. Aug., Algarinm [v.r. Algrom); 
algaritmus, abacus. i«jo Pai.hgh. 476/2, J caste art ec- 
comp t os with counters after the aulgortsme maner. Ibid. 
684/5, I reken, 1 counte by eyfera of agrym. xgga Mona 
t onf. Barnet vm. Wks. 1357, 779/1 Mysse-pryntynge those 
fygure* of Algorisme, because the figure of .9. and the figure 
of .6. be all in maner one, if thei be contrary turned. xjUa 
Rlconue (>r. Art as 1375) 40 Corruptlye written . . Aug rim 
for algorisme, aa the Arabians soundc it. 1540 Chalonkb 
Erasm. Morm Enc. L iij b, Other men stande for no more 
than Ciphres in Algorisms, xjfiX T. N(ontOn) Calvin's Just. 
(16341 Pref i, 1 have . . quoted the Sections also by their due 
number with the usuall figure of Algorisme. 1933 87 Foxk 
A. 4 M. 111. a6s Ah a Cypher in Agrime. x$66 Draht 
Hor. Sat. ii. II e As well by augrisnte tell the graved of the 
sea. 1991 (1 arr AMD Art War re 149 Good knowledge in the 
Mathemalikes specially in Algarosme, Algebra, ancf Geome- 
tric. X993 Pritut JSdtu. /, 84 Neither one, two, nor three, 
but a poor cypher in agrum. x6ag L’Isle Du Bartas 140 
The treasures hoard of Algrim mysteries. 1690 Phil. Trans. 
XXI. e6 a The Indian Algorism tor Calculation by the 
Numeral Figures now in usei Ibid. 963 The Algorithm or 
Numeral Figures now in use. 1774 T. Wabton I 1 1st. Eng. 
Pastry 111. 46 The first who brought the algorithm from the 
Saracens. 1837 Hall am Hist. Lit. 1. 1. ii. f 30. 1 14 Matthew 
Paris observes that 111 Greek . . any number may be repre- 
sented by a single figure, which is not the case . . in Algorism. 
*?S» fV tin am 1 Hist . Pays. Astron. lntrod. pThe ingenious 
algorithm of the Indians. x86x *1 '. Wbiom r Ess. A rxhmot. 1 1. 
av. 70 The figures of the algorisntus are identical in every 
respect with the characters of the abacus. 

Attrib. algorlt* n-a tones, counter? 

0388 Chaucer MiUsrds /'. 94 His augrym stoones, leyen 
faire apart, a 1939 More Lit. J. 1 send now to my good 
daughter Clemcnther algorisme stone. 

Algorismic (odgorizmik', a. rare. [f. prcc. 
•ic.J Pertaining to algorism, arithmetical. 

1861 T. Wright Ess. A refusal. II. xv. 73 In the fourteenth 
century . . these algorismic numerals became generally used. 

t Algorist. Obs. ~ 0 [ad. med. L. algorista , f. al- 
gor is mus, by confounding this with Gr. words in 
-nr pat, as agonismus, agvnista.} 
w 6 db Blount Glossogr Algorist , one skilful in reckonings 
or figuring. 

Algorithm, erron. refashioning of Alqobimm. 
Algory. * Chilnesse.’ Cockeram 1646. 
fAlgON (fledgdu s), a. Obs. [od. L. a/gbs-us, f. 
alga sea-weed : see -our] 

173X Bailey, Algos e, full of weeds or reets called alga. 

[Ash 1775 has 1 Algose, cold, chilly/ an evident errur.] 

Algous (a lgos'), a. [f. L. algds-us : see prec. 
and -oust.] OlT pertaining to. or full of sea-weeds. 

174s Bailey, Algous [of Alia, a Sea-weed], full of weeds. 
»8si Wells & Buss ScL Ann. 324 The atmospheric dis- 
semination of algous plants. 

II Alguasil (relgwizil, Sp. algw&prl). [Sp. al- 
guazil\n ow alguacil ), earlier forms of which in l*g. 
are al-vazil, al-vazir, ad. Arab.^^Jl al-wazlr, i.e. 

al the, wazlr vizier, minister, officer, f. wazara to 
carry.carry on, * L. gerere . ] Originally the same 
word as vizier \ the meaning of which descended in 
Spain through that of justiciary or justice, to 
warrant-officer or serjeant . 

1998 B asset Thtor. Warm Gloss. 949 Alguasil , a Spanish 
word, is an officer attendant on the Campc-maicter Generali, 
to apprehend offenders, and to see execution done. i6sx A. 
Weldon trt. A . 7am*x 43 An Allagozy, which is a great 
officer or judge in Spain. 1670 Loud. Gas. ccccxcvli/3 The 
Alguaslh having got together about 150 persons, set upon 
*0 Souldicrs. 1706 Phillips, A Ignauil, a Sergeant or Officer 
that arrests People in Spain. 171a W. Kogems fW.lniS) 
200 Algorils or Serjeants. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings 
623 Died of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguarils of 
Xinpey. 1843 P*b*cott Mexico ti. ii. 1186^) 78 An alguasil 
suddenly sprang on him from behind and pinioned his aims. 
1880 Daily TsL ea Sept., The powers of the School Board 
and their alguasils cease with the lighting of the street lamps. 

Algtun (a lgnm). [Heb. algnm, a foreign 
worn ; sec guot.J A tree mentioned in the Bible 
(a ChroH ii. 8), also called erroneously (i Kings 
x. n) Almoo, said to have been brought from 
Ophir; variously surmised to be a species of acacia, 
cedar, or cypress, but probably a kind of sandal- 
wood. 


1576 Bible (Genov.) s Chrom. !L 8 Send mee also cedar 
trees, firre trees, and Algummian trees. x6xx ibid., Algume 
trees. >701 Bailey, Algnm or Atmug. 1879 Max MOllsr 
Sc. Lang. I. 032 The algnm-tree.. is supposed to be the 
sandal-wood-tree . , One of the numerous names for this tree 
in Sanscrit is vaiguka. This valgnka, which points back to 
a more original form valgn, might easily have been cor- 
rupted by Phoenician and Jewish sailors into algnm, a form, 
as we know, still further corrupted, at least in one passage 
of the O.T., to mlmstg. Sandal-wood is found indigenous in 
India only, and there chiefly on the coast of Malabar. 
Alhs, obs. form of Allah. 

II AUlft'gi (selh&’dgi). £ot, [mod. L. (Rauwolf 


X£3?),ad. Arab. used by Avicenna.] A 

genus of leguminous plants, tome of which produce 
ft 'Kind of manna. 

t SiK J. Hill Fam. Herb. (xSis) 17 There is a kind more 
.ailed Persian manna; this is produced by the shrub 
allutgi. 1I47 Csaio *.v.. llie manna of this country 
nothing to do with Moors Alhagi or Hebrew manna. 
Attuuftbr* (fclhaembri). [ult. ad. Arab, al- 
Ihmrd* i.e. the red (house).] ihe palace of the 
Moorish kings at Granada. 

A1h»mbr»»que i*lh*mbre sk), a. [f. prec 
liter pietw esque : see -anguc.] Alter the fanciful 
style ol the omamtntation of the Alhambra. 

mffsTiMSs YtarBk. Fasts 193 The ceiling is Alhambresque 
In style . . and of the most delicate colours 
S JUhasd&l. J’Marm. Oh. [a. Arab. JJhjJJ 
al- amfal . ] Arabic name of the Colocynth or Bitter 
Cucumber ^ Ci trull us Colocynthis') formerly applied 
to its purgative extract. 

X883 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 463 Rhubarb, Sena, Troches 
alhandaL 

Alheal, obs form of Ai l-hral. 

Alhenna : see Alcanna, Henna. 

Alhidad, -a, -e, obs. forms of Alidad. 
Alhuet. i t. all wbat : see Al-, All. 

Aliage, var. Alliaqk. Obs., alliance. 

Aliant, aliaunt, obs. foims of Alien. 

Alias (s 1 li&s, £t*‘lii'.), adv. and sb. [a. L. alias 
‘at another time, otheiwise’; adopted in Lng. 
chiefly in the latter sense.] 

j| A. adv. Otherwise ^called or named). Now 
written in italics . 


X939 Stewart Cron. Scot/. 11. 354 Callit Gillelmus alias 
(•ilmoure. 1607 Shams. Carlo/. 11. 1. 48 Violent testie Magis- 
trates (alias FuoIch . xjogLond. Cat. mmmmdlxi/^Tlie Parish 
of Stepney, alias StcbonheatlL 1840 Hood Up Rhitse 902 
lA>uiia Brocliman, alias Sappho . . threw herself from a 
gallery, two glories high. 

B. sb. iwith pi. aliases.) 

1 . Another name, an assumed name. 

1605 Camden Resn. (16141 >47 An Atii.s or double name 
cannot proiudice (he honest, digs l. dm. Rev. LI II. 364 He 
has bean asHinning various aliases. 1861 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 99 The monk who was sometimes called Harrison 
ana sometimes went by the alias of Johnson. 

1 2 . Law. A second or iurther writ issued after a 
first had failed of its eliect, so called from the words 
Sicut alias preecipimus (as we on another occasion 
command) which occurred in it. Obs. 

167a Manlbv Jnterpr , Alias Vide Capias alias. 1714 
Sia W. Scroggs Pract. Courts led. r 173 Then the Plaintiff 
may have an Alias. 1768 Blackst. Comm. 111 . 135 To delay 
his obedience to the first writ, and . . wait till a second and 
a third, called an alias and a planes, were issued. 1809 
Tomlins Law Did . s.v. Capias , An alias writ . . to the same 
effect ax the former. 

tAli&Uon. Obs.-' 1 . [f. L. ali-us another * -ation 
alter altcr-atim, variation .] Change in quality. 

1780 Harris Philo/. F.nq. 361 A man from hot becomes 
cold, from ruddy becomes pale. Motion of this species has 
respect to the genus of quality, and may be called aliation. 

Alibi (iHibai), sb. formerly adv. [a. L. alibi 
elsewhere, in another place, old locative case of 
alius another.] 

|| A. adv. Elsewhere. 

*7*7 Arhutiimot John Bull 70 The prisoner had little to 
say in his defence; he endeavoured to prove himself Alibi. 
1777 Erskink Institutes led. 5) iv. 499 The defender will be 
allowed to nroue, that . . he was alibi. 

b. attrib. quasi -adj. 

1898 Thackeray Virginians xxxv. (1878) 975 Women are 
not so easily cured by the alibi treatment. 

B. sb. The plea ol having been elsewhere at the 
time when any alleged act took place. 

>774 A un. Reg. (1 778 XVII. 135/2 Clearer proofs of an alibi 
than can frequently be produced. 1899 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, IV. 523 For some of tne prisoners an alibi was set up. 
x86a Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 291 They have got to establish alibis 
for her. 

Alibility (alibi ITti). [ad. Fr. altbiltV, f. L. ali- 
bi Its \ see Aliblk and -ty.j The capacity of a nu- 
tritive substance for absorption ; assimilativeness. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alible (tt llb’l), a. [f. L. alibil-is, f. al-trs to 
nourish : see -blk.] 

1 . Nutritive, nourishing. 

1898 Blount Clossogr., Alible, mmrishabtc, comfortable. 
1684 tr. Bone ft Mere. Com/it. vi. 167 The bioud . . could 
scarce assimilate the alible Juice. 1779 Ash, Alible , nourish- 
ing. 1870 Syd. Soc. Lex. % Alible Substance, the nutritive 
portion of the chyme, as distinct from the excremeutitious. 

2 . ‘Which may be nourished.’ J. rare~\ 

>798 in Johnson. 1779 in Ash. 

Alioant (selikse nt, in 1 7th e. se'liktfnt). Forms: 
6 alyoaunt, alia-, allgaunte, 6-7 alia-, 7 ala-, alli- 
gant, 7- alioant(a. A kind of Wine made at Ali- 
cante in Spain. / 

rxfoo Col Blowbol In HalHw. Hug/ Poet, so Rede wyn . . 
and Alycmunt, in whom 1 delite. 1347 Records Jodie. Ur. 
36 b, Darke red wyne, and AUegaunte. xfisq Dekkeb Honest 
Wh. l i, You’ll blood three ciotues of Aligant, sfisg IBbaum. 
ft Yu\ Maid of Inn iv. ii. Butter’d beer, coloured with Alii- 
gam fcf. Shako. Merry Wives 11. ii. 60I. 1806 Bacon Syhm 
1 56 Bedew it with a llitle 8ack or AUgant. sfigfi Blount 


Gkot egr., Alicante, where great stove of Mulbetries grow, 
the juyee whereof makes the true A Ream wine- sdgg W. 
Rinnuitson Phrased. Gen. 68 Aligant or Alicaiut, wins. 
Aliobou. fcf. mod.P'r. alive hems , in Cbtgr. al- 
loc herns, the teeth of a toothed wheel.] ' The wings 
or ladles of a wheel.' Ash 1 775. 

Alidad(« (aslidse d, a*lid r»d ). Also 4 aUidatha, 
6-7 alhidada, 7-9 alhidad(a, 8- alidad(a. [In 
mod. form, a. Fr. alidade , in earlier, a. med. L. al- 
hidada (of. Sp. alhidada, alidada ad. Arab. 
uUuJI al'Oitf&dah, the revolving radius of a gra- 
duated circle ; f. aafd, cajid, aafud, the humerus 
or upper arm (Which revolves in its socket).] 

The index of on astrolabe, ciuad rant, or other gradu- 
ated instrument, carrying tne sights or telesoope, 
and showing the degrees cut off cn the nrc ol the in- 
strument. In the astrolabe it revolved at the back, 
and was called by Chaucer the Kule. 

e X430 Insertion in MS. L of Chaucer’s Astrolabe 'Skeat 8x\ 
ed. >561, 164/1 Ley thy rewle of thy astrolabye, that is to 
sey. the allydatha [ed. 1561 Alhdatha], vpon be day in the 
Kaleudrc olf the Astrolabye, A he schall snewc the thy 
degree of the sonne. 1571 Digger Geom. Pract. 1. xxix, 
Note bothe what degrees the Alhidada cuttcih of the cirrle, 
and the perpendiculare of the semicircle. x6xx Cotgr., Ali- 
dade, Th‘ Alhidada of an Astrolabe ; the rule wh ell turneth 
on the bock thereof. 1679 Moxon Math. Did. % Alhadida 
. . a word seldom used by English authors . . signifies only the 
Label or Index that moves uptn the centre-pin of an Astro- 
labe. 176a Parsons in Phil. Trans. LIV. 169 Moved in the 
limb by a vertical motion in either direction by the alidad 
alone. 1834 U. K. S. A at. Philos. 111. xiii. 66/1 Morin went 
so far as . . to attach a telescope to the alhidade of what he 
calls a planisphere. 9837 Whewkli. Induct. Si. \1657 1. 178 
The alidad of an instrument is its index, which possesses an 
angular motion. 1878 N kwcomb Pop. A strou. 579 A lidade , 
a movable frame carrying the microscopes or verniers of a 
graduated circle. 

tAlir.v.i Obs. Forms as in Lie v. [f. A pref 1 
* Lie ] 

1 . To lie down, subside, become extinct. (The 
intr. vb. of which Allay v/ * a-lay is the cousathe.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 5764 Nti sceal . . eall eflelwyn 'eownini 
cynne letifum aJic^can. xaoo St. Atarhar. is Ant j at lilit 
alei lutlen ant lutlen. xaog 1 .a yam. 96298 Nu is hit mucliel 
Icod-scome ! jif hit seal but. a-ligge. cujp -m net. R. 246 A 
muchel wind slid m*d a lutel rein. 

2 . '1 o lie towards or lean. 


_>S®3 Stanyhurst /F.neid iv. 101 His rackt wit he tosseth. 
Now to this od stratagem, now too that counseyl alying. 
t Alls', v* Obs. rate. fvar. of E> IE.] To anoint. 
ci#o Amis 4 A mil. *194 Yif he wald . . slen his children 
tvay, Alien his brother with the blodc. Ibid. 2330 He tok 
that blood that was so bright And alied that gcniil kniglit. 

Alien lien), a. ai d sb. Forms: 4 6 alyen(e, 
5 aliaunte, 5-6 aliente, alyaunte, 6 eleyn, alyon, 
air aunt, 6 7 aUant, -aunt, -ent, 7 alliant, 4 8 
alir ne, 4- alien, [a. OFr .alien, allien\—\..alien-us 
of or belonging to on oilier person or place: f. ali-us 
other, another + - hr us : see -en, -enk. The -t so com- 
monly added, esp to the sb., was due to form-assoc. 
with ppl. words in -nt, -nd, in which there was ail 
organic tendency to drop the final mute vcf. gyane 
for#fVMf/,ctc.),in the literary struggle against which, 
t wag added wl.ere it had not been dropped ; cf. 
tyrant, pageant, ancient .] 

X. gen. Belonging to another person, place, or 
family : strange. loreign, not of one’s own. 

1340 Ham pole Prose Tr. 45 Ffm )»e soucrayne joy and 
gastely swetnes in be blysse of Hcucne he sail be aliene. 
>3 «?W yclip Gen. xxxv. a Doth awey alyen goddis, that hen 
in the roydil of )ow. e 1600 Shank. Sohm. lxxviii, Euery Alien 
pen hath got my vse. >*97 Dryden Vrrg. Eclog. viu. 6a 
in Desarts thou wert bred . . Alien of Birth. 179* Cowrit m 
Iliad xvi. 75 As I had been Sonic alien wretch. x8so Keats 
Ode to Night. 67 Ruth . . stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
x88o Morris Ode of Life 86 To watch by alien sick-beds. 

2 . esp. Of a foreign nation and allegiance, 
c 9499 J. Russell ok. Nurture in Babers Bk. 191 Take 
bede he must toalienecommerestrsungeres, and tostraungers 
of |iia land. 1909 Act 19 lien. Vfl. xxxiii. xr That no 
snirituell person ne straunger Aleyn be chargeable. 1809 
Tomuns Law Diet. s.v., Obsolete statutes . . prohibiting 
alien artificers to work for themselves in this kingdom. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 185 Disastrous war and alien 
domination. x86s Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. x. 902 The 
Gibeonitet . . were an alien race. 

▲lien Priory, Priory Alien : a monastic esta- 
blishment dependent upon and owing obedience to 
a mother-abbey in a foreign country. 

E Arnold Ckron. (x8xi) xSlThe prioiy alyen of Lynton. 
L Hakluyt Voy. I. 36 To conceale from the Prion 
. . the secret affaires of his Realme. 16x1 Speed 
Hist. Gt . Brit ix. xv. (1632) 786 One hundred and tenne 


1849 Stephen Laws of Eng. II. 679 The alien priories, that 
is, such as were filled oy foreigners only. 

8 . Foreign in nature or chancier ; belonging to 
something else ; of foreign or other origin. 

1673 o. WALKER Educ. (1677) 181 Chuslngfit and convenient 
from improper and aliene. tv# Burke SubLQ 


C4ff.Wks.L10x 

Habit alone has reconciled his palate to these alien pleasures. 
* t Myers CssiA Th. iv. f 32. 329 To introduce an alien 
* * nr judgments. 1874 Savcs 


into 'bur judgments. *874 Savc 
Compar. PJulol viiL 32s It may aomctiines be difficolt t 
■ of an alien myth. 
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4 . Of » ofiture or character differing fivm {of 
obs.), &r removed from, inconsistent with. 

lOrWvcur John Frol., He it foonde alien fro oorupdoun 
of lleiach. igl Tmvim Barth. De P. R. II. iv. (1495; 30 
Anngelt ben elyene and dene of all erthely cogytacyon. 
HOGaim^ii in Pocuck Rec. Rtf. I. U. iti Somewhat alien 
and discrepant from the expectation of the king's highneaa 
tldo Milton P. L. iv. 57* His looks Alien from Heaven, 
with passioae foul obscured. 1909 Swift 7 *. 7*6 Wks. 1768, 


Usually fig. To estrange, turn away in feelings or 
affection, to make averse or hostile, or unwelcome. 

fOM Cnaucaa Boethius #7 pel may not al tract bym no 
alyene hym in aL s |fts Wvcuf Botins. xi. *6 She dial . . 


*40 Neither do I think such an employment alien from the 
Office of a wiL dtt H. Rsco Rug. Lit. is. (1878) 094 This 
uncouth style, so alien from genuine English. 1874 Helm 
Soc. Pm* t. iv. 6x To seise upon this wise bequest, and to 
devote it to alien purposes. 

This passes imperceptibly into 
5. Or a nature repugnant, advene or opposed to. 
ipso Watkiland 8 Serm. 146 All Things, or Persons what* 
soever, that are separate from, or aliene to; that are not 
necessarily included in . . God the Father. 1980 Busks 
Sam. Rtf Wluu tSia I, 938 A system of confusion remains, 
whfch is not only alien, but advene to all economy. *833 
1 . Taylok Fanat. vi. 177 Popery is alien to the climate and 
to the races of the Western world. 1875 M Larsn Sermon* 
Scr. 11. vii. 125 Good, alas ! is but too alien and unwelcome. 

0. fig. Unkindly, unsympathetic, with the * cold 
stare ' of the stranger, rare. 

>849 C BsontS Shirley xxvii. 399 The stars shone alien 
and remote. 

7. Comb, alien-looking: of foreign or strange 
appearance. 

s86s Geo. Eliot Silas M. 1 The shepherd's dog barked 
fiercely when one of these alien-looking men appeared. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 

1. A person belonging to another family, race, 
or nation ; a stranger, a foreigner. 

1330 R. Brunnk Ckrxm. 37 pe reame salle men se Gouerned 
jxjrgh aliens kyndc, & euermore fro pe. njfo Ham pole 
Pr. Conte. 1377 For we dwell here als aliens. i|la Wvcur 
Matt. xvii. 94 Of her uwne sonys, ether of alyenys, or other 
mennys tones f 13S7 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Scr. VI 1 . 33 A 
new aliaunte [advene] scholde expelle olde inhabitators. 
m < Coverdale Job xix. >5, I am become as an aleaunt in 
tneir sight 1983 Homilies il (1859) 358 He that speaketh 
in a tongue unknown shall be unto tne hearer an alient. 
161s Bible Ps. Ixiv. 8 An uliant vnto my mothers children. 
— Ex. xviii. 3 , 1 haue bene an alien in a strange land. * 7 * 
Southey Penates Wks. II. 981 Mourning his age left child* 
less, and his wealth Heapt for an alien. 1861 Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. 9 Those scattered linen-weavers, emigrants from 
the town into the country, were to the last regarded as aliens 
by their rustic neighbours. 

2/* 

•S* Shake, i Hen. IV, tit. iL 34 Almost an alien to the 
hearts Of all the Court. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics v. 63 
An alien to felicity, and a foreiner to himself. 1799 Young 
Centaur iv. Wks. 1737 IV. 203 Vengeance is an alien to thy 
most amiable nature. iSfisl Jickens Chris l m. Bin. (C. D. 
cd.. ala An al en from my mother's heart. 

8. esp. One who is a subject of another country 
than that in which he resides. A resident foreign 
in origin and not naturalized, whose allegiance is 
thus due to a foreign state. 

1330 R. Bhunne Chron. 96 pat aliens suld non hem hauen 
of NornunL 1*403 Wyntoun Cron. 11. viii. 40 All Alienys 
bai ban y st hale. 1480 Carton Chron. Eng. v. 15901 47 b/a 
In his tyme shall his Unde be multeplyed with alyauntes. 
1547 Boohue Introd. Knmvl. vii. 144 In Knglande howe 
many alyons hath and doth dwell or all maner of nocyons. 
i6a8 Coke On J.iti. 8 a, An Alien that is borne out of the 
Kings ligeance. *899 Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos, ed. ai8 
The Jewish people. . in Egypt, are regarded as a dangerous 
body of aliens. 1871 Markry Stem. Lato% xaa An alien is 
a person who belongs to a different political society from that 
in which he resides. 

4. One separated, or excluded from (the citizen- 
ship and privilege* of a nation). 

1549 Coverdale Ermsm. Parabhr. Hebr. vil 6 Melchise* 
dcch . . was an alyaunt from the Jewishe nacion. 1357 N. T. 
(Genev.) Epk. ii. 1a Reputed aliantes from the commen wclth 
of Israel. 1738 Wesley Ps. xiii. 1 An Alien from the Life 
of Grace. *837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. I. i. 13 Not as if 
aliens from God s mercies. 

5. Bot. iSeequot.) 

1847 H. Watson Cybele 63, A lien, [a plant] now more or less 
established, but either presumed or certainly known to have 
been originally introduced from other countries. Ibid. 153 
An imperfectly established alien. 

6. Comb, alien-' riend. (alien-amy), alien- 
enemy, law-terms designating an alien owing 
allegiance to a country which is for the time being 
in alliance, or at war, as the case may be, with the 
country in or to which he is an alien ; aliens duty, 
the special duty formerly paid by aliens on imports 
and other mercantile transactions; alien-torn, etc. 

ifsa Act 14/frw. VllI, ii. No Stranger, being Alien borne 
. . shall take, retaine or keep into his or their services any 
maner of Joumyman. *603 Sir H. Finch Lmo -1636198 Any 
body may seise the goods of an alien enemy, to his owne vse. 
1841 Terms* do la Ley 18 Every alien friend may by the 


1841 Terms* do la Ley w 

Common Law have and get within this Real me. 1708 Loud. 
Com. mmmmcclxxxviii/3 Exposed to puhlick Sale, s6 Bags 
of Spanish Wool! . . paid Aliens Duties. 1733 Cnamseiui CycL 
SupP., Aliens duty is otherwise called petty customs, and 
navigation duty. 1839 Wharton Pa. Digest | aa 94 An 
alien enemy ca nn ot maintain an action during the war in 
his own name. 

Alim (*‘li& 0 , v.\ also 4-4 alyao(e, 4-9 allsns. 
[a. OFr. alUne-r L. aliind-re to estrange or make 
another** ; f. aliin-us: see Alien a ] ■» Alienate, 
of which It is the earlier equivalent 

1. trams. To convert into an alien or stranger. 


’ >8 Every alien friend may by the 
get within this Realms. *706 Lend. 


alyene hym in aL sj8n Wvcuf Botins. mu 36 She dial . . 
alieneo thee fro thi propre.weiea *1388 HAsmriELD Divorce 
Hen. Fill 11878 189 To aliene the teat and entire mind, 
which his highness betroth to your holiness. 1833 Stafford 
Pmc. Hib. L 118111 197 The fame . . would alien me to (oath 
this kind of life, a *894 Clarendon Hist. Rob. 1 . u. 111 The 
hearts of his Subjects were not then alien'd from their duty 
to the King. 1884 La Derby Hied 1. 661 Yet ehalt thou . . 
rather thus Be alien'd from my heart. 1870 Lowell Among 
BAs. Ser. a. (1873) 157 Poetry nad not been aliened from the 


sitenatthe patronage of certayne churches. *8gi Hornsea for/. 
# hoc. vujL | A. *30 The Lord may sell his Servant, or alienate 
him by Testament. s88x Dsvdkn Abe. 4 Achit. 434 What 
means he then, to Alienate the Crown f 1798 Adam Smith 
Jf. a 1869 1 u. v. iL 453 The vassal could not alienate with* 
out the comeat of his superior, dg Macaulay Hist. S mg. 


2. To transfer the property or ownership of any- 
thing; to make over to another owner. (In this 
sense often written aliene , and pronounced fl lyln.) 

*413 Lypo. Pyigr. Sonde 1. xxx. 34 A servaunt may make 
no testament . . to alyene ony g uodes out of his lordes bund. 
c*998 J* Nosden Spec. Brit., Corum. 11798) 14 None may 
alien or dispose of his tynn, till it be coyned. 18*4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. 451 He might alien the Crowns from his 
naturall Heires. 1838 Bsamhall Consecr. Bisk. viii. 189 If 
he alien any Lands belonging to his See. 1988 Blackstonk 
Comm. II. 989 He was not empowered to aliene. 1878 
K. Dioby Real Prop. v. fa. a*6 If tenant in tail aliened the 
land with warranty. 

tB. rejl. and mtr. To turn away, go off. Obt. 

138a Wyclip r Mate. vi. 94 The sonys of oure peple for this 
thing alieneden hem fro vs. 1341 R. Copland Guy don's 
Quest. Cyrurg Whan it is seen that it fthe pulse] alyeneth 
to vnequalyte, and that it minuaheth, the veyne ought to be 


AHanaMIRy (*iitiengbiilti). [f. Alienable : 
see -BJLiTY.J 1 Tie quality pf lieing alienable; capa- 
bility of being transferred to other ownership. 

[1707 Loud. Gas. mmmmccdv/i With Orders to maintain 
the Inalienability of the Fief.] 1780 Burke Ecom. Rtf. Wks. 
1 1 1 . 316 H is principal grounds of doctrine for the alienability 
of the domain. *874 Ld. Sklborne Rob. Comm. Ch. Patron. 
Q. 103. 13 Altering the law as to the alienability of property. 
Atifwah la </i li£n&b h, a. [f. Alien v. *» -able. 
Cf. Fr. aliittable , peih. the direct source.] Capable 

of being alienated, or transferred to the ow nership 
of another. 

*8* * Cotge., Vendible, vendible, sellable, alienable. *843 
D. Digger UuUntf. Taking Arens i. (1647) 4 Their nerves 
and sinewes are not alienable, as their money and goods. 
*73* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Alienation, Crown lands are only 
alienable under a faculty of perpetual redemption. 183a 
I. Taylor Sat. Even. 465 Looking to things exterior and alien- 
able, as his wealth. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. x. 334 All 
lands and heritages were declared free and alienable. 
Alienage a liened,}), [a. Fr. alienage (131*8 
in Godef. ), f. alien : see -aoi.J The state or con- 
dition of an alien ; the legal standing of an alien. 

*809 Tomlins Law Diet, a v. Abatement , Alienage is a 
plea in abatement, now discouragccL and seldom used. 1883 
Lincoln Message to Congr. 8 Dec., Exemption from military 
service . . on the mound of alienage. 

t A lienarfe. Obs. [f. A lien a. + -or north. form 
of -bkI ending o! the agent.] An alien, a stranger. 

*3*3 Douglas Mneis vil il 165 To be thy mach sail cum 
anc ajicnare. 

t A lienate, ppl. a. and sb. Obs. Also 5 alyen- 
ate, 6 alyonat, 6-7 aiienat. [ad. L. aiienat -us pa. 
pple of aliena-re : see Alien w.J 

A. ppl. adj. 

1 . Estranged, withdrawn or turned away in feeling 
or affection. 

1430 Lvdo. Chron. Troy 11. xii, Fer from hym selfe, he was 
so alyenate. 198a 8 Hist. James VI 11804; 17 The heartis 
of people are alienate from tne lawfull prince. *814 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. 431 And as all alienate resolved hearts doe, 
they served themselves . . with impudent excuses, a tys$ 
Swift Misc.iJ.) The Whigs are . . wholly alienate from truth. 
1814 Cary Dante. Purg. mix. *13, 1 was a soul in misery, 
alienate From God. 

2 . Foreign in nature or character, alien. 

1399 A.M. tr. GabelhonoPs Pk. Physic ai /« When as the 
woman ii gravid with any aiienat excrescence. *8ao V ennkr 
Via Recta iii. 57 They are . . vnwholsomc, and alienate from 
the teste of wholsome meatea. 1880 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 996/1 Nothing was more alienate from the compre- 
hension of Sciences, than Poetry. 

8. Used as pple. of Alien v. 

*313 Bradshaw St. Wer burgs 904 Some other . . diners liher- 
tesnaue alienate. 1338 Starkey England ! 51 Prouysy* nmade 
that nothyng schoia be alycnat to the fraud of the law. 

4. Bot. = Altknatkd 4. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 

B. sb. An alien, stranger. 

133a Latimer Lord's Prayer v. II. 68 And keep us from 
invasions of alienates and strangers. 1368 Stapleton Ret. 
Untr. Jewel iv. *57 Whosoeucr eateth the lambc without 
this house, he is an alienaL 

AUififitfi (f> lidn^t', v. [f. prec. : see -ate.] 

1 . To make estranged ; to estrange, or turn away 
the feelings or affections of any one A lien tr. 1. 

1998 Uo all etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Matt. vi. is And aiienat 
not thy myode awmye from uo. 1814 Ralsjch Hist. World 
il 386 Jotnam . . sought by his best perowasions to alienate 
the Sechemitea 89140 Ciana Apot.(ij* 6 ) 1 , 98s Who had eo 
visibly alienated the hearts of ms theatrical subjects. 1989 
Burke State Nation Wks. II. 113 Such projects have alien- 
ated our colonies from the mother country. 1833 MiLmam 
Led. Chr. '1864) V. vm. vitL 19 If Matilda's pride hail not 
alienated Henry of Winchester. 

2. To transfer to the ownership of another. Also 
absol. miba earlier Alien tr. i. 

sfi) Bradshaw Sl W erbu rge 903 Other have been glad to 


IV, 849 The King was not at perfect liberty to alienate any 
part or the estates of the Crown. 

(combining i and a) To turn away, transfer. 

*6a* Burton Anat. Afel 11. ii. iv (1678) *79 a II such volnn- 
tary tasks . . will not . . alienate their imagination*. 171a 
Addison Spect. No. 4 14 r 4 To alienate so much ground from 
Pasturage. 1990 Johnson Rambl. No. *48 F * r woo alienates 
from him the assistants of his children, rtpgr. Mastiio.au 
^F.^ ix. ta^'lhis is done by alienating capital from 

1 4. [One of the senses of 1* alienat e.] To alter, 
change, or make a thing other than it is. Obs. 

*881 87 Foxe A. * At. III. 338 Neither favour of his 
rrinco . . nor any other worldly respect could alUnate or 
change his purpose. 

Anoilffited \Ft*llfiiw*b d \ppl. a. [f. prec. + •»».] 
X. Kstranged, withdrawn in leeling or afiiction. 

1981 J. Da us tr. Bulliugsr on Apocai. ( 1 « jr Prtf 11 Se- 
questred and alienated from the true religion of Christ. 
*887 Milton P. L. i. 45a His eye surveyed ll.e daik idolutrie* 
Of alienated Judah. 17*9 Young Rtvsuge 1. 1. Vv k*. 1757 
1 1 . 1 10 With absent eyes, and alienated mien. 1836 Krouok 
Hist. Eug. 11 . vii. aio l okens . . ol alienated feeing, if not 
of alienated act. *88* N. T. (Revised) Eph. ii. is ARenatcd 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenant of the promise. 

2. Transferred to other ownership. 

*8** Cotgr., Alien/, aliened, alienated . . sold, or mude 
away. 1799 Roskrtson Hist. Scott. n8os 1 . 1. a 4 He found 
his revenues wasted or alienated. *876 Frifman Norm. 
Ceng. IV. xvii. 59 Some parls of the aliei ated lands were in 
course of William's icign restored. 

1 8. Made other or different ; altered. Obs. 

1803 Vkrstkcan Dec. Jutelt. viii. Ii6a8 a6a Also written 


Alienfitutg tei'lhnF<tiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.-f 
-iN< *■] The act of ehtranging, or tranalciring to 
another owner. 1 Mostly gcruncfial.) 

* 89 * Frbcivall Sp. Diet.. Agenamiento , casting off a sonne, 
alienating. 1845 Milton 7 etraih. (1851 a 30 I aw more 
justly did permiu the alienating of that evil which mistake 
made proper. 1704 Addison Italy 13 N«\ er entertain'd a 
'1 hought . . of alienating any Fart of these Revenues. 1849 
Alison Hist. Eur. I. iii. 1 151. 493 ]t was intended to con- 
ciliate — it liad the effect of alienating. 

Alienating (iiiiniettiij', ppl a. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNg^.J Estranging, or ti ansi tiring to other 
ownership. 

1861 Pet. Peace x Exasperating and alienating differences. 
Alienation .rMitnri Jan). Also 5-6 alyena- 
cion, -03 on. [a. M Fr. aln nacion, ad. L. alienation- 
tm, n. of action f. alien fare : see Alien v] 

1. The action of estranging, or state ol estrange- 
ment in feeling or afiection. Const, (a/ olw. /torn. 

1388 Wvclif Job xxxi. 3 Alienocioun of God is to men worch- 
ynge wi< kidnesse. x6ai Burton Anat. Mil. 111. iii. 1. i, 
Alexander . . saw now an alienation in his subjects hearts. 
*690 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. iii. 998 The alienation shew'd 
by the Fope from the French. *770 Burke Ptes. Dissent. 
Wks. II. 975 They grow every day into alienatioirTrom this 
country. *86e Stanley Jeto. < '8.(1877) L xvii. 393 1 he alien- 
ation of the people from the worship of the sanctuary. 

2. Tlie action of transferring the ownership of 
anything to another. 

1430 Lydo. Chron. Troy V. xxxvl, Kinges in theyr bedde 
are slawe ; Whiche bringeth in alyenncyoii By extorte lytle 
false successyon. *463 in Bury Wills 1*8301 96 With obli- 
gacion must he maad at cuery alyenacion in a notable iumn». 
1387 Harrison Engl. 1. il il 48 Hereford . . paid to Rome 
at everie alienation *800 ducats at the leasL *86* Bkamhall 
Just l tud. iii. 39 Prohibiting . . the alienation ol Lands to 
the Church. S899 Luttseu. BrieJ Ret. (18571 IV. 58^ Mr. 
Charles Boyl . . succeeds . . as receiver of the alienation office. 
*788 PaiKRTLEY Led. Hist. v. Iii. 405 Price, however, sup- 
poses alienation ; and a common standard of value supposes 
a ficqtient and familiar alienation. *896 K. Du . by Real 
Prop. x. • 1. 368 by alienation Is meant the intentional and 
voluntary transfer of a right. 

b. The taking of an>th ng from its owner. 

1383 Basington Wks. 319 The forbidding of stealth which 
ii an alienation of an other mans goode* to our selves, 
o. Diversion of anything to a different purpose. 
s8a9 Ld. Grenville Sinking Fund 59 That 01 1786 was . . 
'fortified as much as possible against alienation.' 

8. The state of being alienated, or held by other 
than the proper owner. 

i 9 s 8 Todd Diet, a v., The estate was wasted during its 
alienation. 

4. Mental alienation: Withdrawal, loss, or de- 
rangement ol mental faculties ; insanity, (ho in L.) 

148a Monk tf Evesham it 869 no That he had i*yd hyt of 
grete febu Inessa of hia bedde, or by alyenacfqp of hys mynde. 
*807 TorsELL Four-footed Beasts (1673) 97s It mfecteth as 
well the heart as the brain, and causetn alienation of minde. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 1 6 Temporary alienations 
ot the Mind during violent Passions. 186s Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xiii. 194 He had fallen into a state of mental 
alienation. 

+ 6. Alteration, change. Obs. 
tdigCaooKK Body of Man «os A Hecticke Feuer ia which 
there is an vtter alienation or tne Temperament. 

Alienab le (/>*li£n/<tai). [a. L. alienator n. of 
agent f. aliind-re .] One who alienates. 
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1679 Walton Ltres, linker m. 191 With these Immunities 
and Land* they have entail'd a curse upon the Alienator* of 
them. tfy» T. Wanton Sir T. /W» 90 (T.) Maiy popish 
bishops wen no lean alienator* of their episcopal endowments* 
iH| Lam* Elia Ser. 1. iv. 1865) 39 Than i* a da a* of alien* 
aeon more formidable . . I moan your borrower* of book*. 
iSfo Foaaraa Grand Remoaetr. 8e Mary was able to burn 
at her Dleaxure, the alienators of the abbey lands. 

f Alienator? in Webster is rotaprint for prec.J 
Aliena, a fuquent variant of A ikn v. ; also out. 
f. of Al'kn sb. an<l a. 

Aliened (/Hiemh, fpl. a. [f. Alien v. + -*d.] 
* Ai.iknathu of which it is the earlier form. 

1 . Converted into nn alien, or foreigner; citrmnged; 
turned away in feeling or affection, rendered hostile. 

13!* Wvci.tr E/A. ti. 1 i That werenin that tymo withouten 
C rist, aiyened, or ntnad straunge. fgQj Golding Calvin 
on Pent. rlxix. 11*31 Wee were dispersed and aliened from 
our Lords Jesus Christ, s8g6 Be. Hall Oran. AM. 

40 He, that is not ashamed of tny bonds . . not aliened with 
my disgrace, a tm North Exam. 1. iii. 1 134. *10 A Nation 
no aliened as England was, amid not be regained linpetu- 
ousty. alH Lu. Houghton Mem. Many S* euet 90a last the 
Nouud Of native and of neighbour speech No more his 
aliened sense* reach. 

2 . Transferred to another ow ner ; diverted to other 
uses. 

ISP Dial. Laws Eng. n. xxxv. fi 638' my A covenant made 
ti tion a gift to the Church, that it shall not l*e aliened, dg 
rut lki Ch. Hitt. 111. 78 It shall be lawful to us . . imme- 
diately to enter in the land so aliened. 

jyitftH (^diduf-). [f. Alien v. ♦ -kk .1 One to 
whom the ownership of projierty U transferred. 

iSP Dial, f.itivs Eng. 11. xiiL (16381 8a After whose death 
his wife askctli her dower, and the alienee refuseth to asaigne 
ii unio her. iy 80 Blackmtonk Comm. 11 . joa If one of two 
joint. tenants in fee alieuvs his estate for the life of the alienee, 
the alictii.e and the other joint-tenant are tenants in common. 
tSgf IIentley (>. Rev. No. 3. 98 That an al.enation should 
be null if the alienee should turn out a had landlord. 

AliftnigfrXUhtfr ( r 1 ltenidftf nrit \ a. [ad . L. alien #- 
gen/U-us pa. pple. of alienigend-re, f. alienigen-us 
of foreign race, f. alien- ns lorcign + •grn-ns bom ] 
A lien- born. 

*•» WiNTMaor R rodder It's Fx/ed. 17 'Hie throng of Hano- 
verian favorites around their alienigcuate king. 

t A:lifrni'loqny. Obs — [ad. med. 1 .. alienilo - 
qnium, f. aliim-us foreign 4 - loqni to apeak.] 4 A 
talking wide from the purpose, or not to the matter 
in hand.' Dailey 17.M ; whence in Ash. 

Alifrning (e* lienit)), vH. sb. [f. Alien v. + 
•I no 1 .] Alienating; the action of estranging, 
estrangement; or of trnnblerring to another owner. 

xj8e WvcLir job xxxi 3 And ulieuync to men werkende 
wickednesse. 1499 Kauvan vii. 577 Y- olds mayre and 
shryucs conrynucd theyr offvees to the terniys accustomed 
of theyr alicnynge. 164a Kogkmx Naautan aoq For the 
aliening of his heart from the Protestant Religion. 1788 
Ulackstonx ton tut, I. 303 In order to prevent such idiots 
from aliening their lands. sSyg Post a Gains 11. (ed. a) 164 
A power of aliening from all who . . might succeed hy descent. 

Ali niin {e* lifnizm). [I. Alien sb. + -ism.] 

1 . The position or profession of being an alien, or 
foreigner in a country. 

a >8>6 Johnson N. Y. Re/. 381 in Pickarltig ji The 
prisoner . . suggested his alienism, which was admitted. 
1854 Kaikxs Eng. Const. 11 . 370 U» They were generally 
justified on some olca of war or alienism. 1879 (J tiv Eliot 
Tlteo. Such 34a Their monetary hold on governments is 
tending to perpetuate in leading Jews a spirit of universal 
alienism 'euphemistically called cosmopolitan ismk 

2 . The study and treatment of mental diseases, 

till The Sutton 1 Dec. 433/1 As surgery is the very heat 

department in medical science in this country [U. S.J, alien- 
ism is the very worst. 

Alitniipaniion (&riiifiiu|S|* a .»Mpi). [f. L. 

ali/n-us foreign 4- spars- us rare 4 - sou-us sound. The 
L. alien is par si son us was used by Dr. J. D. Rhys in 
hiu Welsh Gram. 1592; the Eng. find as under.] 
In Welsh prosody, a diphthong found only in 
foreign words, followed by such a consonant group 
as -rs (gravisparsison) or -dr, -gr (fort i spa isison) ; 
as in the word stars » Eng. e barge. 

1898 J. Williams Gram. Edeym V 007 A syllable which has 
its beginning strange, and ends with u lortispunnson or gravi- 
spars (son . . is called alicnisparsison. 

Alienist li£ni*t). [a. mod. Fr. alieniste : see 
Alienation 4 and -ikt.] One who treats mental 
diseases; a mental pathologist; a * mad -doctor.’ 

1864 Soc. .SY. Rev. I. 447 A distinguished alienist, and 
Member of the Belgian Lunacy Comimaaion. s88x Romanes 
in Smtnre XXV. 191 All alienist* are agreed as to the greater 
Impirncy of mental alienation in the summer season. 

Alienor (/••lidnai. -6*4). Also 6 -our. [late 
Anglo-Fr., for earlier alienonr « Fr. alieneur, f.aii * 
/ner : see Alien v. and -oh. Carrel. with alienee .] 
One who transfers property to another. 

sgfs Huuilt, Alienour, alienator. 9649 Skldkn Anna 
Eng. 1. Ixvi. 11739) 13s Lands or Tenements aliened to a 
Religious House shall escheat to the Lord, if the Alienor 
take the same back to hold of that Lord 1788 Blackhtqns 
( omm . 11 . 991 For the alienor himself to recover land* 
aliened by him. 1876 K, Djoby Real l' rob. ii. f 8. 03 Con- 
veying Unfit by means of a fictitious or collusive suit, com* 
memfrp by'brrsngemcnt by ths intended alienee against the 
alienor* 

Ultehip (J‘‘li£nfip). [f. Aliev sb. + -amp.] 
The condition of an alien or foreigner. ■ 


Daily Sim nOd.3/1 French tailors d 6 not some* 
■848 attach any jdss of aUesshio to theie psopls*. 

Oh. [ad- metl U olidm* or aluut us, 
a. Or. 4 a t-A*rof sea-eagle ; Applied in Middle Am 
to somewhat rapdom fashion to other Falemidm^ 
A bird of prey ; in Wpcilf put for the osprey or sea- 
mg to ; in Her. a merltn or a sparrow-hawk. 

tjM Wvo.tr Lev. xl. >3 An ogle, and a grippe, alieta and 
*tfeyt*. IMS Tskvira tiartk. Do P. R. xu. hr. (f499> 4» 
AMotout find a fitweon is alt one byrde. ^SioGwilum Dis/f, 
N*r. 111. xx. 11660) *93 Th« Altai is a bird of little power; 
And little bird* are all be e«ts and doth devour, ijfa JiAU.nr, 
A let. the true falcon of Peru, that never lets her prey 

Oh.— [ad. med, L. atietal-em, {.alius 
other: cf. varius, variilas, variety, and see -tt.] 
The condition of being other or different. 

tied Blount Glessegr., Aliety, otherness ; a term in Philo* 
sopny. 1793 Chambers CycL Sn//. % Alterity amounts to 
the same with what othen call aliety. aEetas. 

tAll-ft, adv.i Oh. [Prob. formed on lief dear, 
but confusod in form with life ?quasi 4 as one's life.’] 
In phr. To love alifei to love dearly. 

ifos Holland PUtty (1834) II. M Saffron loueth a-lUe to 
be trampled and trod vpon. sdoj- Plutarch's Mar. 136 
A busie fellow lovetk a -life to step aocretly into a house, 
idft Coras. s.v. Pareueux. The sluggard loues alifo things 
done to his hand, tffn W. Roushtspn PkraseoL Gen. 1333 
1 love that a-Ufc ; 1 am willing uuto this. 

Allf# (Atai*f ), advM prop. phr. Idial. [A prep .1 
in + Like ; a modern formation on the same ele- 
ments as Al:vk.] in life. 

1884 Mss. Lloyd Ladies 0/ Polcar. 40 Unless God keep 
heroiife. 

AlifOTOUfl (&li'f£ras),a. rare—, [f. late l^dlifer 
wing-bearing + - uh.] Hearing or having wings. 

ynx in Bailky; whence in Johnson, Ac. 

Hilom a. [ad. mod. f.. dliform is. 

f. ala wing + -for mis ; see -roBM. Cf. Fr. aliforme .] 
Wing-sha])ed. 

1836 Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Pbys. I. 546/1 A very thin dibited, 
sliform margin, ilk Sladxn in Jm. Linn. Sec. XYl. vA 
Lateral aliform extensions. 

t Ali-fb, V. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 1 + Ltpt.] To lift. 

1190 in Right Religion A iij b, Kneele down®, shead tesres, 
a lift heart, and pray, xfiod Choice, Chance, 4 Change (1881) 
75, 1 saw her come to life againe, when her etas auifted vp, 
she sighed out, oh friend art thou aliue ? 

AligBroui vili d.^dras'), a ra*e~°. [f. 1*. dligtr 
wing-bearing t -oun.J Hearing wings, winged. 

ini Uailsy; whence in Ash, etc. 

Alight Forms: 1 aliht-an, a 
•a, 4 olyjt-on, 4-5 alight-e(n, 5 alyghtie, 7 ollta, 
5- alight. Pa t. 1-3 alihto, 3-4 oli^te, 5- 6 alight, 
alyght, 6- alighted, (9 alifc). Pa. pple. 1 3 aliht, 
3-4 ali^t, al : . )t, 4-3 alight, 5 alyght, 6- alighted, 
(t> alifc). [OE. all A/an, f. A- pref. 1 1 Uhlan : see 
Liuht t/J] 

I. Referring chiefly to the action : To spring. 

1 . To spring or jump lightly down from (4/ obs.) 
a horse ; hence, To msmount from a horse or de- 
scend out oft. conveyance. 

s /Fli-kic Grant. x\x. 1 3. 191 Dissilio , ic of alihte. 


Layam. 96337 Adunhiisoune alihte of hire gode stede*. CM goo 
Rehet 1854 Of his pulefrai he slip* adoun. * 


Grail Iii. 585 Down he *jyj|! c of his ruwnsy. 


51 He ne dome . . owt 1 


Lonei icii 
Ibid. xxv. 


3 ^ asett 10 b, Peleu* and Tason were aligj 
|o Palsor. eso/s, 1 aliu* 

'o/to. IV. India 39 1 l 
rs Clarendon 7 /ist. Reb. III. xiv. 


tr. G 


Hodil alyhte. 147* C axiom 
ere alighted from their hors. 


1330 Palsor. 490/2, 1 alight downe of a hone. 1S78 T. N. 

* * ing from his h 

. 404 His Ms. „ 
% Flower tf Leaf 304 


angnt a 

jst And he alyghting from I 
01874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. xiv. 404 His Msjeiity 
alightetl out of his Coach. 1899 Drydln Flower 4 Leaf 304 
'Hie victors from their lofty steed* alight. 1837 Dickens 
Lett. (18801 11 . 31 Station-masters assist him to alight from 
carriage*. 1883 Mu. Jamfhon Leg. Monasi. Ora. 38 The 
«m|)eror has just alighted from his charger. 

+ 2 . To spring lightly, to vault on or upon, to 
mount. Oh. 

c 1380 Sir Fermat. 9938 And wan Rolland] was on his [stede] 
ulyjt ! to i* felawe* Jmnne asede. 1909 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxiii. vi, I alyghi anone upon my gentyll stede. 

f 8 . To spring forth. Obs. 

r 1450 1.0NELICI1 Grant IT. 156 From that there cam a roser 
ful *tronge . . As on tre owt of anothir scholde alyht. 

II. Referring chiefly to the refult : To laud. 

4 . To get down from a horse or conveyance ; to 
dismount or descend for the time ; to finish one's 
ride, stop. 

*003 Layam. 96618 Heo letten alle )ki horsmen i ban wude 
alihten. a 1300 Flotis 4 BL sx At fw selae huse hi bub ali)t 
Pat blauncheffur was hot o)>er m^L <rxjB8 Chaucer Clerk ts 
*' ‘ ‘iCaxton 

1 Cyte 


u » IK.UUHUU we offered, 

1396 Shaes. Merck. V. 

ti. ix. 87 Madam, there is a-iighted at your gate, A yong 
Venetian. 1699 in Rushw. Hiet. Coll. 1 . 77 Being slighted at 
the Palace-gate. 187# Yog. Mans CetH.jp* She was fain to 
elite under a hedge, and there to trim her self as well as s* 


ini Kichandmom AiM riiHIis»W< alighted, and 

walked a little way. 0804 Disont LdrjComp ssa He happens 
tb alight at an inn. <871 J Strict rauif Eng. Lakes \ 1879) sue 
On alighting at the Threlkeld station cross the line, 
tb. To stop in a coarse or journey, to arrive* 
Obs. rare. 

1998 Sfsnssr F. Q. 1. xtL 95 Fast before the king he did 
blignL 


f0. gm* To go or ooiMdowii, to descend. Oh. 
etngLamLHkm^fk pmMba hhat a fiktafoam tarusalem 
m to ierioo. caeap Aster, it,. 948 God Alarihci .,alihteadun 
to belle cufioSigns bqf. jndgem. in E. E. P. <*|6*. t pe 
grace e t lhsu „ mote • mang vs nuke allpE ffjsa Cast. 
Love 853 Ha . . That from hevyn to erthe nlysto* a Hfh 
Occlsvb DeRcg* Prime, xua Right as mIm mada RMclymbn 
on htadil .«so she may make me ought* 1489 Caxton G. 
do la Tmr% viij b, A* soone os she was a lygbi out of Imr 
child bedde. 

0 . To descend and settle, to land on one's feet 
any where (and so contrasted with falling); hence, to 
land on a spot by floating, flying, or failing lightly, 
as a bird from the wing, a snow-flake, etc. 



Into b« maide alyhte. 1398 StotNea* P. Q. x. Iii. so The 
heavie hap, which on them is alight. x8x6 J, Wilson City 
of Plague n. Ii. ip A wondrous bird That ne'er alights to 
fold her wulzs. x8t8 Byron Masepga xvlit, 1 saw bn wing 
through twilight flit. And once so near me he alit. a x84f 
Poe Angel of Odd Wks. 1884 IV. 308 , 1 alit upon nty feet. 
i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. $ 18. 194 A gray cloud alighted on the 
shoulder of the Lyakamm. 

7 . To fall {on or upon) as a blow, or projectile, 
to descend and strike, arch. 

c ism in Wright Pa/. Sc. 136 No wonder to) hit smite 
horde tor hit dopaHjie. nitooDrydkmiJ. , Storms of stones 
. . Four down and on our batter'd brim* alight. x8o4 W it>rh* 
Tasso's Jerus. Delrv. xi. xxxv, A huge round ruck . . upou 
hi* crown Alit, and rudely beat the* heroic soldier down. 

8 . To land, fall, or come upon anything without 
design ; to light upon. rare. 

lip Proude hist. Eng. IV. 549 By good fortune . . I 
alighted on a collection of MSS. tn the State Paper Office. 

* , v.* Obs. [f f. A- pref. 1 -• Liuht v-*, 


OE. llhlati ; or Liuht a. Hut cf. OE. gel/htan, 
which may be the actual source ; see A- pref. 6 .) 
To make fight, or less heavy ; to lighten, alleviate 
la burden) ; to relieve (the bearer). 

U 889 K. iV.LviuED Past. Care 159 Donne hie willslB him 
selfum Smt yfel . . gelihton. a soon Laws I’mit. iu (Thorpe 
H.986) Mid xxx nunssan man mie^^elihcan xii monos festeiu 
exoss Auer. K. 336 pet ich beo ilihted of hurc hvuincsse.] 
1388 Wycliv Is. ix. 1 The land of Zabulou . . was aliped 
ether releessid. »fps Gowns Con f. 11. 978, 1 might Some 
of my grate peine ought, r 1449 I’kcock Re/r. v. xiii. 550 
For this . . cause of alibiing poor men. 1483 Can roN G. de la 
7Yr/rd vij b, She wende to ulyght Iter cuvUe and hersynne. 

Obs. Forms : 1 aldoht-an, al#ht- 
au, all h tan, a-j aliht-en, alyht-en, 4 alijt- 
eo, alyst-en, 4-7 alight(o, (7 adllgbt). Pa. t . 1-3 
alihte. etc., 3-4 alijte, 4 5 alight, 6 7 alighted. 
Pa. pple. 1 alihte d, i aliht, 4-6 alight, 67 a- 
lighted. [Probably the two OE. verbs a-lth/an 
(? with A- pref 1 ; cf. OllG. arliuh/an , mod. G. 
cr latch ten) and on-llhtan (see A- pref. t). both 4 to 
shine upon, light up,' are here represented, if indeed 
the solitary ()E. instance of allntan be not merely 
a later form of onllhtan 1 

1 . To light, light up, illumine. 

c sooe Ags. Aletr. Ps. cxxxviii. (-ix.) to pu p8 onlihtest nllit, 
tort had byo daege gehc. ciaos Allfhic Gen. i. 1 * And hix . . 
alihton pa vorpan. (X17S Lamb. Horn. 185 pu . . hauest aliht 
mi pester beorte. imb Ayenb. 100 pet pe^ holy goat ous wills 
alyhte pe herte. 1393 Gower Coal. ll. 183 A fiery piller hem 
alighu >377 tr. Entlimgsp* Decades (1509) 550 To goe 
about with a tallow candle to helps or adlight the sunne 
at his rising. 1834 Malory's Arthur (*8*6) IL 916 They 
were alighted of the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

2 . To set light to, to light (a fire, etc.). 

ijf Ayenb. 86 Hiuurae me otat pet uer. CX400 Lay le 
Prune 199 Anon fer sche alight, And wormed it wele aplight. 
1390 Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. Afisc. <Malh.) IT. 183 * 
the schollcn come they alight their lamps. i6ao Sh 
Dm Qnix.\K.) Having . . alighted his lamp. 

Alight (itai t), a. [app. orig. pa. pple. of 
Auoht v .3 (under which see quot. dated 1 1 75) ; 
but placed by form - assoc . in the same series with 
afire, a-blau. a-sletp, a five, i. e. on fire, in a blaze, 
etc., and so now used only predicatively, whereas 
it was formerly attrib. also.] 

1 . Lighted, kindled, in a flame ; on fire. Also Jig. 

11400 Pallad. on Hash. v. 008 A brason vessel . . AngM 
acts nyght. 9874 T. Brook* Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 94s 
To me all the world on a- light fire about them. 1743 Boling- 
broke Rem. Hist. Eng. Pref., A Beacon to be kept con- 
tinually alight. sfi6o Hawthorns Marble Farm 1x8791 T* 
xx. 90s To set alight the devotion of the worshippers. x88g 

‘ t, and ran about the 
r Sights 4 

Jt it. 1878 

Huxley Phyeiogr, 8a The number of gas-burners, tamps, or 
candles alight. «88n R. Stevenson New Arab. N. ll. 99 
*" ’■ J , *-‘-t liktabox of nunuhaa* 


The whole pavilion . . had gone alight like a 
2 . Lighted tip, illumined. Also fig. 

1849 Mrs. RaowNiNo Grh. Chr. Poets 6 a S 
like new dropt anow, and eome Alight with niacxnesa. sens 
Thackeray Pour Georges liL (1889) 189 The chapel was 
scarcely alight, rih Snorthsubr J. Jugiesaut 11. L 6 All 
alight with the morning sun. 

tAli'ght,/p/.d. Oh. [pa. pple* of Alwbt v* 1 ] 
Alighted, dismounted* arrived.' 

rx|88 Cnauckr Prat 79a When vtvwe in the! hostdrta 
alyght. 1 1468 Grecoky Hist. CeU. <1876) 188 Anon as ha 
was a Ivght of hys hora, he was arestyde. , 1808 Shirley 
Maid's Ret>, ti.'k A pretty, hmutaoibe striplfok new- alight. 
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* ili'fhtlt r. 1 rare— 1 . 

of Alight v. 1 Cf. the following, 
alight, dismount. 

afif LaneLGag. numncccxH/z The Recorder alsoaUghtning, 
. . the Proceeding front thence to Whitehall, erne in manner 

tAlfffJ&ton, v.* Ohs . [Secondary form of A- 
LTfiHT r. 2 ; cf. LlGHT V. a , LIGHTEN, and SCO -IN*.] 
To lighten, relieve. 

iglO Palkm. 490/9, I alyghten of a hurdefl or codfdrte tn 
d ureeea. idtfa Fuller Worthies 1. o9s On the fifth day Mr. 
Hedty died, whereby their Boat was somewhat alUghtaed. 
170 Buena Carr, 118461 084 When for an hour or two my 
spirits are alightened. 

t AU'ghtcn, o.a 06 s. [Secondary form of A- 
LWHT »" Cf. Lll 


light ?.a Cf. Light 9.3 lighten , enlighten \ and 
see -bn 9.1 To light up, illumine, enlighten. 

-7 s Car “tv. 3 Schal ml 


alipne the hid thlagia of 
Aenrtd iv. 9 The next 


nyng downe. 1631 Saltomstall Piet. 
first alighting Itee straight offers you 
1704 Laud. Go*, mmmmlii/r At tier 


idi Wvcur 1 _ _ 

derknemb. sag; Earl Suuiv Aoneid iv. 9 The next 
murow, with Phebus laump the earth Alightned dere. c 169s 
Jackson Creed iv. u, iv. Wks. HI. 057 Beseeching him to 
alinhten their h ea rts- 

Alighting (&bi*tin), vbl. sb.* [f. ALIGHT 9.1 ft 
-1 nuVj The action or descending or dUmounting ; 
descent, landing. 

IS97 R. Glouc. 430 In he . . enleue hondered ter ft seuene 
of uur Lords alyjtyn. igl W. Thomas ttaL Diet., See# t, 
the alightyng or comm; 

Log. Eiijb, At your fi _ 

to see a Chamber. 1704 Land. 

alighting out of the Coach. >7x7 Swift Gulliver 111. ii. 18a, 
1 . . waa drawn up by pulleys. At my alighting 1 was sur- 
rounded by a crowd or people. 

t Alighting, vbl. sb * 06 s. [f. Aught v.* + 
J The action of setting a light to. or kind- 
ling ; fig. an incentive. 

1340 Ayenb. 99 1 To inocho drinke and to moche ethe is 
gr a alipinge to he uere of lecherie. 

Align, -ment, variants of Aline, -mint. 

I! Alignn tion. rare. [?Fr.. f. aligner to Alibi 

4 AXIOM. J • A L LINE ATI ON, ALlNEtfENT. 

1866 Sai-a Barbary 331 Alignation Is doing its beat to spoil 
Oran structurally. 

Aligroek. rare— 1 . [A corrupt form of It. Alia 
Green, or of h r. transl. S la Greeque\ the moulding 
is in Fr. called simply Greeque .] A meander, fret, 
or ' key’ pattern ; * Greek fret’ or 4 Greek bonder.' 

[An bit. Pub/. Sac. Diet. s.v. Maunder, As guiUaekis or 
mtandrgs are known in Italy as alia Lima, so the word 
greeque i* likely to remain in France the technical name of 
the miandre. J 1873 Hint ton Hist.St.ot. 1. iv. 156 A moulding 
. . called technically the single meander and the aligreek. 

Aliioide (P liiaisobd). nouce-iud. [f. L. alius 
another + -vide ; in allusion to SuioruK.j Murder. 

1868 Punch 19 Dec. 963/1 To take a mad freak . . and 
commit suicide or aliicide. 

Alilrm (ftlaik), a. Forms: a. i-a sello, 8-4 
llioh(e, 5 yleohe. 0 . 4-5 alyoho (5 aleohe, 0 
aleeohe). 7. a 5 flik(e, 5 lllike, ilyke, ylyke, 
ylike. 8. 5-6 alyke, 6- alike. [Here, as in Alibi 
adv., two, if not three, earlier words seem blended r 

1. OK. gelic (OS. gelic, gilfe , OFris. geltk, OHG. 
ge-, gL, gadth, mod. G. gltich , Goth, galeihs , ON. 
glthr), F. ge- :-ga- together ft lie Like ; a. ON. 
dlikr (cogn. w. OE. antic \ anile, Goth, analtiks, 
OHG. ana(gu)Uh, MHG. aue/teh), f. d prep. on. 
unto, to + III like ; 3. The OE. antic itself survived 
to 14th c., and would naturally also give alike , 
alich, as its later form ; see Anlike. The mod. 
alike seems mainly due to the ON., the 15th c. 
repr. of OE. telle being ilieh ; but the example of 
AkYoiid, and the a - for ge- in s. w. dial., show that 
gelte might have given alike independently.] 

Like one another, similar, of identical form or 
character. (Now almost always predicatively; and 
of, or referring to, things in the plural.) 

“alt. xxii. 39 De icftcra gelic Is ttsum. 
" t ys jiysum gelic. c side Hatton G, 

, r — niiS Pater Al. 38 in Lamb. Hem. 

37 And ^ia Oder . . ps is ilich c utfo Signs be/. Judgm. in 
E. E. P. 10 Al we sul ben ilich. sap Ayenb. 196 pe jpoure 
►et is ilich ►*. c 1400 Beryn 736 Noon to hym Mich of 
worship, ae of welc. c 14m Lhnen. Mod. too Thro wax 
candeb . . Every carnicl y be he of wey}t. 

0 . e 138s Chaucer Leg.G. Warn, 389 Al be theft here slat be 
net a-lyche tv. r. yliclve - 4 J. 

y. c 1179 Lamb. Ham. 131 Under houene ne nan b Hike. 
a 1300 A. Horn 509 1 ter eras no knht hyio ililc sags Chaucer 
Astral 1. xvli. 9 Than ben the dates ft the nyntes illike of 
bnghthe. 1413 Lvou Pylgr. Sonde tv. xxvL U483) 7s Tho 
two that ben y lyke. 

A S44» Pram/ Para., Alyke or euynlyke. Equates* Alyke 
or lyae yn lykenes, Similes. 1990 Shaks. Cam. Err. 1. l 56 
Mate, twins, both alike. 1736 ITuricic Vind. Ned. Sac. Wks. 
1. 43 High, low, men. women, demy, end laky, am aH alike, 
lydft Stkknk Sent. Janns. (17781 11. 87 They ere become so 
much alike, you can scarce distinguish one shilling from 
another, ifita Combs (Or. Syntax) Picturesque via 99 
Alike the laurel to the truly brave : That binds the brow or 
consecrates the grave, >637 J. H. Newman Par. Strut, (cd. 3) 
L xviL efg They begin 10 think all rtUgbos alike. 

t(Formcriy in various other const.) Ohs, 

MSB Covsrdale Wisd. xL si Whether they Were absent 
er present, their punyshmeat was alyke. dq T. Adams 
w. Nam, so Von sen tbs alike dimatteftltoam of the 
world and see. di tC N ro Naaet$.Sep. C1849) 48 It b a like 
to have ao adafatec at all, ss to have aa IdoTin the piece of 


a. (930 Lindief. G . Mail, xi 
e 1000 Art. G. ibid., Otlyr ys 
ibid. , Oder » hen gelb. rnj 


Moms, Eamutus ft Tore, is 

Children, for the moat past, side with the belly : and their 
chaaga » eaab, where are alike qualitba mqp JTiiUJie 
yStfEs Coed vit. <1867) ill MoeesTTmade It fnefl thlngt 
alike (o the pattern he aawia the mount, sdgt Ash wst4. Pides 
The Roamne-CsthoUk, who with alike tondnes 


ying proclaims* to the wovkL etc Mg8 J. R. MentfeCs 
iL Tms. 944 Thb of the mab kmde. ^bmabbafinoet 
, but somewhat more black. s68e W. Allkn Pants. 


Apart, 

r! \sat*f procll ^^ t ^ 

alike, but 

Peace 83 To consbt of somewhat alike mixture m that of the 
Jews of old <Ud. 1748 HAsn.mr Observ. Man 1. Lit. I 9. F 87 
Where the Instances are alike. . to that under Consideration. 

dlikf (Alai'k), adv. Forms: o. 1-.8 golioa. a-5 
iliohe, 4-5 llyobo, 5 ylloha, ylyoho, ylloh. A 
4-5 allohft, 5 aUobe, alyoh(o, alaoha. 7. 3-5 
oUke, olyke. 8. 4-5 Ulko, ilyke, ylyke, 4-6 
ylike. «. 5-6 elyke, elike. (. 6 alyke, 6- alike. 
[Like the pitc. represents two (or three) orig. words: 
t. OE. geUee adv!, f. gelic adj. a. ON. Alika adv„ 
f. Althr adj., cogn. w. OE. anllce, which may also 
itself be one of the sources of ME. alt eke. Since 
1500 alike has taken the place of all the ME. 
forms.] In like manner, in the same manner, in the 
same way, at the same rate, equally, similarly. 

a. a 1000 Bltckl. Ham. 119 Ne wmron tbs exile gel ice lange, 
c xi jg Cotton Ham. tip He ged of hder ana of nunc 
selice. c 117s Pater N. 60 in Lamb. Ham. 37 Hb name b 
naii end efre was Uiche swlde. c 1300 St, Brand, 7x4 Thb 
frut is eve re iUche ripe, and thb loud iliche lijt. tg6p 
Chauckr Dethe of BL 9 Al is ylyche goode to me * 
sorrow* wherso nyt be. xaSg Caxto 


oen eunooH yuene mocne anu n ivw qua 

$. rsjM E. E. AIM. P. B. un Al alic 
Gowbk Can/. 1. 997 Ever in one aliche hot. ; 
Reddest 1. 66 All eliche grette. c 1440 


, Caxton Treviso's Hl { 

xliv. (1597) 44 All these Ui Ilondes, Wyght, Mon 
ben alinooat yliche moche and of lyke quantyte. 

" " “ " Al aliche dreseet. sen 

imp Lanol. Rich. 

grette. c 1440 Merit Arth, 194 

Scyne come per aawes sere . . Ownd of a)ure aUe over and 
ardent )>cni acmyde, Of ilke aleche be lowe launachide 
fulle hye. 1480 Caxton Chran, Eng. lxxviL 63 Al ahold be 
alych nygh. 

>. c up Gen. ft Ex. 0094 Al it was him olike loft c 1340 
Ham rout Pr. ( ante. 7560 Alle er pa noght olyke den. 
c sago Si. Katherine (Gibbs MS.) 47 Olyke endeles wyth hb 
maker. 

8. 1377 Lancl. /’. PI, IL xix. 436 Alle tymea y-like. c xjla 
Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 57 And evene Mike fayr ft freschoT 
hewe. Ibid. 73V And both* in love I -lyke sore they brente. 
i486 Bk. St. Album's, Pyetkynge 13 Fasten theym in thee 
clyftee ylyke streyghte. 1979 SreNsaa She/h. Cal Mar., 
My selfe will have a double eye, VHke to my Aocke and thine. 

r. a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 51 The gud lady 
Meknee bat aye alyke makis hir selfe lowly, cxrtbo Tawnefy 
Myet. 37 A bush 1 se burnand fulle bryght, And ever eKke 
the leyfen ar greyn. igse Douocas jEneis x. viii. 34 My 
fader.. Keputis all elike. 

£ *8M CovKRiiAi.K Seeks, ix. 3 It happeneth vnto all alyke. 
sftii Shako. Cymb, 1. vi. 148 A lady, that disdains Thee, and 
the devil alike. 1667 Mii.tum P. /.. iv. 640 All seasons and 
thir change, all please alike. 171a Stkkle Sped. No. 509 
P9 To treat his customers all alike. tj6a Gm.oeti. Trav. 
81 Nature, a mother kind alike to all. i«4 Dism n Libr. 
Comp. 87 He would sacrifice alike logic and candour. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 194 The minister's virtues and vices 
elike contributed to his ruin. i8ro Froudk Cmsar ii. 18 By 
means which demoralised alike the givers and racaivan. 

Comb, t alike-minded a of a like mind, like- 
minded. 

1638 Sanmcrsow et Strm. Ad Aul. viiL (1673) it 0 The 
strong agreed well enough among thenuwlves. and were all 
alike.minded, and so the weak among themselves, nil alike- 
minded too. a 1696 Br. Haul Rem. 8s <T.) I would to God 
. . all our brethran of this land, wwre alike-minded. 

tAli'keneSH. Ohs. Infalyokenaaa. [f. Alike a. 
+ •NE 8 H .1 Likeness, similarity, similitude. 

e 1400 Clrcume. iTurnb. 1843) 87 Lyke of alyckenes as hit 
b devysed That Cryst Jesus . . was truly cyrcumsysed. 
t JUlkftwiftft, 06 s. Forms : 5 aljrko-wisa, 6 
Sc. alikawiaa, nlykawyne. [f. Alibi a. + Wwi sb., 
way, manner.] Perh. in Promp. Parv. three words, 
a like wise , * in like manner.' 

X440 Promp. Parv., ATlelykely, or euynly (r. r. a lykewyse 
or euynly) Kqualitsr. 19x3 G. Douglas j E nds 1. Fref. 941 

S ikewbe eik thb Caxtoun all in vane Crispina dlppis 
billa Cwmane. 1796 Laudrn Tract. (1864) 34 Rycht as 
the sand# hour in the glass#, Elykew>we dob there tytne 
heir passe. 

IHantat (re limfnt). [a. Fr. aliment (16th c. in 
Littre), or ad. its original, L. aliment-urn, {. abdrt 
to nourish : see -hint.] 

1 . The material or means of nourishing; that 
which nourishes or feeds ; nutriment, food. 

X477 Noston Ord. Aleh. (in Ashmole 1639) v. 76 Liquors 
conveieth all Aliment and Food I'o every part of Mans 
Body. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. (1873) xxv. f 15 In the 
body there are three degrees of that we receive into it, 
aliment, medicine and poison. 1846 Sir T. Browhr Pseud. 
Bp. 378 Poysons may meet with tempera whereto they may 
beeo m e AHrnents. s68s Grow Anat. Plants In trod. 3 The 
Aliment by which a Plant is fed. 1743 tr. Heists A e Surg. 
xso Fluid Aliments, such a a Broths or Soups. *877 Hux- 
ley Annt. he r. An. Iv. 004 A mouth and gullet . • admit 
aHmeat to tho digestive sac. 

%.fix< That which supports or sustains the mind, 
a quality, state, etc. ; sustenance, support 
a 1 63s Don kb Seem. IxxxL Wks. IV. 8 'Die work! b one 
bpdv and Marriage the Aliment. 1669-9 Bovlk Occas. Rqft. 
rv. w. (>673) at4 The means of grace . . are piety’s true end 
improving. Almenta 174s Richardson Pamela (18*4) 1. 9 4 
Mrachiefrbve, end contradiction, ere the natural aliments 
of a women, dp Ltodom Elem. Retig. iv. 143 Vice b not 
a neocssanr aliment, it b not even e necessary foil to virtue. 
8. Se. Law and gen. Provision for the mainten- 


ance of any one, called in Eng. Law Alimony ; an 
.dllowanoe, annuity or pension. 

1640-1 Ki rk eudb r. War-Camm. Mist. AMtlss) 167 Allow, 
big to the said Margaret, fbr Mr and hir duldrene thair 
ailment and mantenance . . aught hundred merke. suSh 
Howard Prisons in Eng. ft Weuas 6 The axpenee of auehg 
fbr the aliment. 1M9 Larlvlr Prtdk, Gt, lXTxx. ix. id! 
He had Rome penstoa or aliment from the Austrian Court. 
t88t Pifeskir* fml 33 Jan. 3/5 Inapector of Poor sued 
James Baxter for the board of hie fhther in the Poorhouse.. 


Decree was given for aliment et the rate of a 
AUmdit (re'limtnt', v. [n. Fr. a/imentbr (14th 
e. in Littrd). Cf. med. L. alimentd-rq, f. aliment - 
um : see prec.1 : 

tl. To nouruh, supply with food, feed. 06 s. 
149a Caxton Entydas xxix. 113 She hatha alymented and 
notyehed her from tho owre of byr birthe. 

2 . fig. To maintain, sustain, support 

Mai G. Mackbnsib RaUg. Siaiea (1685) Addr., There b 
Heavenly Mannah enough to aliment us elL xyVa T. Jar- 
reaaoN Writ. (1899) III. 93 They will furnbh him money 
liberally to aliment a dvll war. M|a Chalmerb Led. Ram. 
I. 4e Not fitted to aliment the faith and the holiness. 

3 . AY. Law andgms. To make provision for the 
maintenance of ; to pension. 

sfiaa Marriage Contract in Rep. Hist. MSS. (*871) 168/s 
To educate and aliment them according to their rank, sfigt 
Lockhart Scott (1839) V. 310 They would have alimented 
the hornet man decently among them for a by figure. tMs 
Sir R. Phillimorx Intern. Late (1874) IV. am To compel 
an English mother to aliment e child bom in Scotland. 
AUmnata! (mlime nt&l), a. Whs. [f. Ali- 
ment sb. ft -al 1 , as if ad. L. *alimenldl-is.j Of or 
pertaining to aliment ; of the nature of food ; fur- 
nishing food or nourishment, nutritious, feeding. 

9988 might Melanch. iv. ao Everie parte of that we take 
for nourishment b not allmentall. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. Pref., There weeds must lone their alimentalf 
seppe ana wither. 1706 J. Philips Cyder i, 130 At the Foot 
of ev'ry Plant To link a circling Trench, and daily pour A 
just Supply of alimental Streams. 1791 Chamukrs Cyd n 
Alimentary, alimental, something that rebtes to aliment, 
or food. [Also in mod. Diets. 1 
ilint&tfilly (crlime'ntfilt), adv. Whs. [f. pres. 
+ -ly *.] In an alimental manner; in the way of 
affording aliment or nourishment ; nutritiously. 

xfig|T. Adams Comm. 9 Pet. L 6 1x865) 73 It (drinkl rervith 
alimen tally for the body's strength, xfiefi Sir T. Brownk 
Pseud. Eg. 85 live substance of gold U invincible . . not only 
alimentally in a substantial! mutation, but also medicamen- 
tally in any corporeatl convention. [Abo in mod. Dicta.] 

Alim* ntarinaMB . 1 0 hs.-* [f. Alimbntart 
-f -nbhh.] The quality of being alimentary. 

1791 Bailry, Alimentariness, nourishing quality. [Also 
in mod. Diets.) 

Aliaintfitfem, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ali- 
ment Sr i-us (me next) ft -ous.]« Alimbntabt. 

16A4 tr. Bon eft Merc. Camptt . x. 358 Ths root has some- 
thing spirituous and aJimantariooa in it. 

Alimmntftarj (mlimrntici), a. (and sb.) [ad, 
L. a/imentdri-us ; t. aliment-urn : set Aliment 
and -ary.] 

L Of the nature of aliment ; alimental ; nu- 
tritious. 

16x9 Cbookv Body qf Man 30 To restmine the word Hu- 
mors to the Alimen lari*, and not to include the Kxcremen- 
titious. 1667 Phil Trans. II. 9x3 The alimentary Juyca 
passes through the Umbilical vesreb. srofiR-J^ 

Mettpirt ft Fr Health's Impr, U746) 05 Milk 1 m 


(AMfia Jntrad, 

agreat 


mpiet ft Bs Health's Impr, (1146) 05 Milk 1 
_ ii of its aliinentaiy Virtues, if once boiled, sfiro Rolum- 
ton Anten. Life 97 Dependent therefore upon cillery action 
for the injection oif alimentary matter. 

2 . Concerned with the function of nutrition. 
Alimentary Canal', the whole channel or passage 
through the body for receiving and digesting food 
and ejecting excrementitious matter. 

i9eo vrnnkh Via Recta Introd. 8 There are some .. waters, 
not to be allowed for alimentary vaes. 1733 G* Cmxyme 
Eng. Mat. 11. viii. ft 5 (1734) >96 The Alimentary tubes be- 
ing the first sensible Sufferers in all Bodily Maladies. 184a 
Wilson Anat * Veide Mac. 908 The Alimentary canal b a 
muscolo-mcmbranous tube, extending from the mouth to the 
anus. x86g L. Simmon Dining iL (ed. 3) S7 Physics and che- 
mistry have been called in to the aid of the alimentary art. 

3 . Connected with sustenance or maintenance ; 
providing maintenance. 

1799 Chambers CycL. Alimentary Law was an old law 
among the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find 
sustenance for their parents, xfgx Southey in O. Rev. XLV. 
493 An alimentary pension from hb family, xfijjg Merivale 
Gen. Hist. Rome lxv. (1877) 504 Supplying the necessities of 
the Italians by alimentary endowments. 

1 4 . Depending on the maintenance of others; 
supported by charity or public provision. Ohs. 

179s Chambers Cycl. u. v„ Tr^an was the first that brought 
up any of these alimentary boys, 
t B. sb. An almsman. Ohs. 

?ifii7 Minkhfu (in Wright), An Alimentaria, he to whom 
a man givelh hb meat and drinke by hb last wiU. 

(se:limenttfi‘Jfan). *[ad. med. L. 
alimental ibn-em, n. of action f. alimenta-re : see 
Aliment *.] 

L The action or process of affording aliment ; 
nourishment, nutrition. 

xfififi Blount Glassagr,.A limentattan, nourishment, or that 
causeth at breeds nourishment. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp 
Alimentation b used, by some netuvalbtt, for what we 
more ordinarily cell nutrition. 184ft f* Toon Cycl Anal L 
ft Thy*. IV. sroj/i The tentaculu of the D iy as oa . . ate 

ft 
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ALisFBnxrom 


|6 Abnormal states ol 
co-ordinating ami ali- 


wbwnrimt to the porpom of oli w e tifri on. 187s Hu* ter 
PhysioL L is Tho organs which coo vert food into nutriment 
on the omne of *Hm*w»**t«" 

SI The proceii of being nourished, the mode In 
which any one is nourished. 

siag Bacon Adv. Leas w. (1640) iw A men that . . hath 
thoroughly observed the nature of Aaoamilation and of Alt- 
mentation. «fe§ — Syba • 60s Plants do nourish : inani- 
aiate bodies do not; they have an Accretion, hut no Ali- 
mentation. side Lvau. Prime. Geol. <18791 11 . in. xliii. 477 
That climate . . social condition, alimentation, and mode of 
lifo may have determined originally the diversity of races. 
8. 'The supplying with the necessaries of life ; 
maintenance, support. 

1990 Swimsubm Testaments 901 As if he did bequeath it 
vnto hir for hir alimentation. sSgo Me rivals Rem. Bmp. 
(iHj) VIII. lxvi. 193 The alimentation of poor children . . 
was extended or increased by fresh endowments. 
Aliineiltativ* (arlime-ntStiv), a. ran. [f. L. 
aliment dt ppl. stem of alimmtd-re (see Aliment v.) 
4 -ive. 1 Connected with the supply of aliment 
1N1 Huxley in Nature No. 6s«. 346 Abnormal states of 
the physiological unite . . (or) of their co-ordinating and ali- 
mentative machinery. 

Alitt#*2ltativ#ll*flg. [f. prec. 4 -KE88.] A 

more analogical equivalent of Alimintjveneba. 

sflge Pep. EncycL s. v. Phrenology, AHmentativeiMss . . is a 
propensity to eat and drink. 

Alim«nt*V (srlimintai). ft. Aliment 0.4 
•xrI.J One who, or that which, affords aliment, 
or feeds. 

1869 Kmf. Meek, as Sept. x6/i The automaton alimenter 
(for supplying water to a boiler). 

Alimenting (srlim&itiq), vbl sb. [f. as prec. + 
•inoLJ The supplying of aliment ; maintenance. 

1696 Land. Gam. mmmccxxviii/s Act anent the Alimenting 
of poor Prisoners. 

Alimentdveneee (wlimentivnis). [f. adj .*/#- 
mentive (not cited) + -mbs. Cf. the more analo- 
gical Ammcntativc, and mod.Fr. alimentiviti .] 
The instinct which impels an animal to seek food, 
to which some have assigned a special 'organ’ in 
the brain. 

stag Comm Syst. PhrenoL (ed. 9) I. a8o Dr. Hoppe con- 
siders that the organ of Alimenciveness is likewise the Oman 
of the aenee of taste, slag Vestig. Creai. <ed. 3) 397 The 
alimentivenem of rack animals as the dog . . can be pam- 
pered or educated up to a kind of epicurism, 
t Alimentou, a. Obs. [f. Fr. alimenteux, 
£ aliment, as if f. L. +alimentisus : see -oub.] 
— Alimentary. 

bMb H. Stvbbs lad. Nectar v. 78 This was refrigerating, 
and very alimentoua. 17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. tv. Du- 
tilling, Severn! [waters] are medicinal and alimentoua. 
t A'llmon, sb. Herb. Obs. [Apparently a. Gr. 
SXifiov, 4 a shrubby plant growing on the shore, 
perh. salt-wort,* Liddell Sc Scott ; prop, neut (sc. 
furb r) of 6\tfsot maritime. Contused by early 
herbalists with Gr. dMjeow, 4 banishing hunger,* 
whence this attribute ascribed to the plant.] 

A plant fabled to dispel hunger ; pern. A triplex 
kaltmus of the Levant, identified by modem bo- 
tanists with the dXipoF of the Greeks. 

197s Boeaawai xArmorio 111. » h. Gesantean AUmon proper 
. .The Herbe aforeaaide, which he beareth, is of that na- 
ture, that it will ndc suffer them that taste it, to be hungryc. 
s6ot Holland Pliny <1634) II. ia8 Tber is an herb . . called 
AUmon : about which writers haue erred not a little. 

+ Alimonloue, a. Obs. rare. [f. Alimony 4 
•our: cf. ceremonious^ Supplying nourishment 
or sustenance. 

step Lady Alimony v. vL In Hail Dads. XIV. *66 AU- 
moiuoua wages To feed their boundless riot I t666 G. Har- 
vey Morbus Angi. (J.) They are incapacitated of digesting 
the alimonious humours into flesh. 

Alimony (srlimani). [ad. L. alimdnia nutri- 
ment; f. aPtre to nourish : see -homy.] 

L Nourishment ; supply of the means of living, 
maintenance. 

sflgl Cowley Avarice (17*0) II. 759 To see, that he should 
not want Alimony befitting his Condition. 1*4 tr. Boasts 
Mere. Cesspit, vi. 103 That she may have strength against 
both her enemies, die has need of more ample Alimony. 
xyedAvum Pmrtrg. 58 These word* Alimony and Victuals 
are used in a larger Acceptation, and denote aU kind of 
maintenance whatever . . as Meat, Drink, Cloathes. tflay 
Gan. P. TxoacvaoM Exert. (184a) IV. 913 Paying each of the 
members of the aristocracy an alimony from the public puree. 


ylaiamp. sang Lavam. 18093 
i while him a-lomp [s«gs bi-faUeJ qrun. 

"t Alim*, *dv n prop. pkr., Obs. [A prep. 1 in + 


I4NX.1 In a ting 
:$m t Chaucer Asti 


members of the aristocracy an 


:jg|s Chaucer Astrol it axxviii, Draw a strike, euene 
Ijhtee fro the pyo vn-to the Middel prikke. 

Aline, illgn ifilel'n), v. [ad. mod. Fr. oligm-r, 
fr’d to + signer, ad. JL lined-re to line, f. lima a 
OW ; prob. due to phrase d ligm, * into line.' As 
atii is the Eng. spelling of Fr. ligm and ligner, 
there is no good reason for retaining the unety- 
mological g m the derivative : see Aliner.] 

1. To range, place, or lay in a line; to bring 
into line. 

, <693 Evelyn De to Quint. Cam/l Gard. Diet., To Aline , 
u to range, level, or lay even in, and to a strait and direct 
Une. Said of Walls, Rows of Trees, and sides of Banks, 
Alljes, or Beds, which is performed with Lines fastened to 
Spikes fixed in the Ground or Wall. 1863 R. Burton Abeo. 
knta II. 13s Trees, so aligned that they presented a sharp 
edge to the gales. 1879 Rutlky Study Racks vil 53 The 
cobweb is aligned on one of the faces of the crystal. s88s 
Daily Name 15 Sept. 3/4 The route wiU be in parts aligned 
and widened. 

2. intr. (for ret f.) To fall into line. 

*•77 Kinglakr Crimea (ed. 6 ) IV. xiil 415 The array in 
which Dundas consented to align with the French. 

8. To bring two or more points into a straight 
line; spec, said of bringing the 'sights' of a nfle 
into line with the mark, so os to aim straight. 

. iMnHunt Grounds O. World Ser, 1. xxvi.(ed.a) 906 'Aim- 
ing drill' . . teaching him how to * align ' his rifle, or * aim' 
correctly at a mark. s86i J. MacGregor in J ml See. Arts 
I X. 477/1 A slight stoop of the head enables the eye toaUgn 
the sights and the bulrs-eye. 

b. To get or take in a line with something else, 
as e.g. to hit with the same shot. 

sl 93 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvii. (1856) 338 Regretting 
that my one ball could not align his mate. 

▲linoation, variant of Allin ration. 
Alinement (ilainm6nt). Also aligns-, allins-, 
alignment, [a. Fr. aligmmenl, f. aligner', see 
Aline and -mbnt. The JEng. form alinement is 
preferable to alignment, a baa spelling of the Fr.1 
1. Arrangement in a straight or other determined 
line ; mode of arrangement in lines, toner. A line 
of things arranged. 

1790 Roy in PhiL Trans. LXXX X33 The deviation from 
the allignement horizontally or vertically. 1809 J. Barlow 
Columb. v. 93 The crossing streets in just allinement run. 


ng such lines until they pass close to, or through^ others 
which we are seeking to identify. 1I69 Dunkin Midst. Sky 
146 The stars . . ere very easily found by alignment, 
b. coster. A line (of section) through fixed points. 
1879 G Kino in Cassell’s Teckn. Educ.lV. 116/1 It adds 
much to the value of the plan if a section of the survey on 
any given alignment be given. 

4. The action of bringing into line ; straightening. 
1879 G King in Cassette Teckn. Educ.lV. 140/1 The straight 
edge of the ruler being used to guide the alignment. 1881 
Daily News 15 Sept. 3/4 Between St. Mary-at-Hill and the 
Ship Tavern extensive alignments must tale piece. 

Aliner 1 Hainan'. [f. Alinr v + -eh 1.] One 
who lays out things in lines, or brings them to a 
straight line. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Cempl Gard. Diet . , AUnere 
are . . Men imployed in the abovesaid work cf Ranging, or 
Levelling Rows of Trees, Walls, &c. It were well our 
English Gard’ners would naturalise those two Words, not 
being otherwise able to express their signification without 
a Circumlocution, and having with less necessity naturalised 
many other forreign terms, without so much as altering their 
Termination, which in these I have made perfectly English. 

Aliped (srliped), a. and sb. [ad. L. Mliped*em, 
f. dja wmg+ped-em foot] 

L Wing-footed, having wing/ on the feet, like 
the figures of Mercury ; Aenee, swift-footed. 

173s Bailey and 1779 Asn, A dpede, nimble, swift of foot. 
2. tool. Having the toes connected by a mem- 
brane which serves as a wing, as in the bat 

1847 in CbaMi 


from the public purse. 


i8t6 E. Mellor Priestk. iL 90 The age and character they 
(wldowel must bear before they are entitled to such bene- 
volent auaony. 

b A- 

i6m Ter. Taylor Worthy Common. L 1 1. 18 These men 
will allow theSacramente to be. . spiritual alimony, m 1670 
Hack *T Cent. Sorm. 087 His benediction is alimony enough 
though there were no meat in the world. 

2. esf. The allowance which a wife is entitled to 
from her husband's estate, for her maintenance, on 
separation from him for certain causes. 

1999 Fuller Ck. Nisi, nu 58 He should appoint the said 
Erame Pinkney reasonable Alimony. 17ns Mas. CBmntvu 
Marplot il L 143 A wound in the reputation of on English 
woman, they say, only lets in Alimony. i%8 Ld. St. 
Leonardo Handy 8 k. P ro£. La m an. 73 Tha Court can 


the allignement horizontally or vertically. 1809 J. Barlow 
Columb. v. 93 The crossing streets in just allinement run. 
1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. l xax. 401 Which range from 
N.E. to S.W. in allinement with the other ridges. 1893 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xlL (18561 375 The alignment of the 
hills shows a northward drift. 1879 Meri vale Gen. Hist. 
Romo Ixxviii. (1877) 661 It was for this and other sacred 
ceremonies that its width and straight alignment were main- 
tained. 1881 Nature XXV. 99 Archeological researches 
in the alignments or stone avenues of Kermario. 

2. spec. Arrangement of soldiers in a line or lines; 
toner, a military ' line.’ 

>808 Trial Gen. IV kite locks I. 98 We were obliged to re- 
occupy our original alinement and position for pickets. 1816 
James Mil. Diet. led. 4) zo The alignement of a battalion 
means the situation of a body of men when drawn up in 
line : The alignement of a camp signifies the relative posi- 
tion of the tents, &c. so as to form a straight line from given 
points. i8aa G. Glrio Chelsea Pensioners (1B40) 80 We had 
not assumed our alignement many minutes. 1860 Sir R. 
Wilson lavas. Russia 39 Its alignment had been pierced, 
and its communications obstructed. z88a Standard 90 Nov. 
5/8 Getting the Guards into their placet in the general 
alignement on the Mall. 

3. The drawing of a straight line in snch a position 
that it shall pass through a particular point 

1869 Fug. Meek. 94 Sept. 6 /t What is known as allinement 
—drawing Imaginary lines through two start, and produc- 
ing such lines until they pass close to, or through, others 


direct the husband to 


laomq to pay alimony. 

p 9 9 . Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 in tens. + 
o befall, happen (to any one). 


B. sb. An animal having the structure described 
in A a ; a cheiropterous animal. 

II 47 in CPAKr. 

jUipite X'lipeiO. Min. [mod. f. Gr. dAnr«$f 
without fat, not greasy + -in.] An apple-gicen, 
non-unctuous, earthy mineral, containing about 99 
per cent, of Oxide of Nickel ; placed by Dana in 
nis Dioptase group of Hydroos Bisilicates. 
Aliquant xse likwint), a. Math. [a. Fr. ali- 
quants, ad. L. aliquant-um somewhat, a certain 
amount of ; f. ali-us some or other 4 quantum how 
great, how much.] In the phrase aliquant part : 
Contained in another, but not dividing it evenly, 
and so opposed to aliquot. 

1699 W. Aungiiam Grom. Epit. 17 An Aliquant part is a 
lesser Number in respect of a greater, when it doth not 
measure it exactly, as 3 is an aliquant pan of 7, because it 
is not contained precisely any Number of times U) 7. (Simi- 
larly in Johnson, Ash, Craig, etc.) 

Aliquot ise*likw/L), a. and sb. Math. [a. Fr. 
altquoie, a. L. aliquot some, so many, f. ali-us some 
or other 4 quot how many.] 

A adj. In phrase aliquot part : Contained in 
another a certain number of times without leaving 
any remainder ; forming an exact measure of. 

1970 Billingsley Euclid v. def. L ta6 'Ibis . . is called . . a 
measuring part . . and of the barbarous it is called . . an ali- 
quote part. 1678 Phil. Tram. Vll. 5153 The Aliquot parts 
or Just Divisors. 1609 W. Auncmam Grom. Epit. x6 An 
aliquot part is a lesser Number in respect of a greater, when 
it measures it exactly, as a is an aliquot part of 6, because 
it is contained just 3 times in it. 1797 Joa. Harris Money 
Sf Coins 9 None of our coins are aliquot or even parts of our 
weights. 1849 M ns. Somerville Convex. Pkys. Sc. xvti. 157 
On the string at the half, third, fourth or other aliquot points. 

B. sb. An aliquot pan. 

1610 Healey St. A ug., City of God 434 This kinde of port 
we call an aliquote. 1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. il. 196 Acces- 
sory sounds . . caused dv the aliquots of a sonorous body 
vibrating at once. 1866 Sir J. Hbhscmel Fam. Led. Sc. 493 
The length of any object stated to contain a given number 
of such units or its aliquots. 

tAli*ry, adv. Obs. rarg- 1 . [Cf. Lirylong.] Of 
the legs : ? A crow each other. 

xj6e Langl. P. Pi. A. vu. 115 Sumvne leiden he legges a- 
lin [v. r. a lery, a lyryj as suche losels cunne. 

Alisaunder, obs. form of Alexandras. 
t Ali'ee, V. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 (or 6 ) + 
OK. hlls-tan to fame.] To report, name by report, 
allege by rumour or report. 

c 1309 E. E. Poems u86e> 67 So |mt roe nute maide non* 
alised a*e )e, 

A Kali i£i*lij\ a. [f. Ai.x 4 -ibh. Cf. waterish .] 
Having somewhat ol the qualities of ale. 

1707 J. Mortimer Husb.(J.) Beating down the yeast gives 
it the sweet alish taste. 

II Aliama (ili zmfi). Not. [a. L., a. Gr. HAtoya 
a water-plant mentioned by Dioscor.] A genus 
of aquatic endogenous plants, the type of N.O. 
Alismaeeee ; applied esp. to the species A. Plant ago, 
a plant common in ponds and ditches. 

1736 Bailey Househ. Diet., Alisma . . is sudorifick, and 
dissolves coagulated blood. 1869 O. Meredith King 0/ 
Autasit 1. 11. li. 1x9 Upshoots, with graceful pyramid of 
white thick-cJuetered flowers, the delicate alisma. 

Aliflmaoeous (»li*m/« Je*), a. Bot. [f. prec. 
+ -ACjtous.1 Of or belonging to the N.O. Alls- 
maeese or A1 ism ads. 

Alinnd (kli xm&d). Bot. [f. Altbma + -ad.] 
A plant of the order Alismaeeee : see Alibma. 

Z&47 Craig a .v. A lismacrm t Such plants as the Ranunculus 
paruassifolius axe hardly distinguishable from Alismads. 

Aliemel (Hi zm&l), a. Bot. [f. Alibma 4 -al 1 ] 
Of or pertaining to alisma ; epithet of Lindley's 
alliance of plants containing the alismads and 
kindred orders. 

Aliemoid (Uli zmoid), a . Bot. [f. Alisma + 
•oid.J Alisma-like. 

Alieonite (se-lissnelt). Min. [Named after 
Mr. R. E. Alison of Chili ; see -itr.] A variety of 
the Sulphid ore Covkujtr found in Chili. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 84 Alieonite is an indigo-copper, con- 
taining a much larger proportion of lead than the cantonite. 

Aliaphexio- (elisfr-no), combining form of 
Aubfbxhoid a., as in aliapheno-parietal. 

*866 Huxley Prek. Rem. Caitkn. 193 No observer . . says 
a word about either the alispheno-frontal, or the alispheno- 
parietal, sutures. 

Aliepbenoid (selisfi noid), a. and sb. Phys . 
[mod. XL. dla wing + S phenoid, f. Gr. e^qvo- 
<i 0 dt wedge-shaped.] 

A. adj. Forming the wing of the sphenoid bone 
at the base of the skull, or pertaining to this part. 

*846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. >79 ‘ Alisphenoid* seemed 
to retain moot of the old anthrosotomical term of 'aim 
majores,' or wings 'par excellenca 1 of the os sphenoideum. 
1864 Huxley in Reader 19 Mar. 365/1 lko constant union 
of the alisphenoid with the parietal bones. 1881 MivaxtCoA 
477 Tha passage thus enclosed called the alisphenoid canaL 

B. sb. An aliiphenoid bone. ^ 

iIm-m Todd CycL AtteU. A Pkys. TV. ismA The longer 
bodsphmoid, endriuMter aKq&Mioids. t866HuxutT Prek 


Rem. Caitkn. 190 The solutes snrvoundini 
• • have been prmnatarely oarifiod m the N< 
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alibpothoidal. 

lliiphinaldil (m«llafinoidfil), a. Phys [f. 
prec. + -AL.J Pertaining to the wings of the sphe- 
noid bone. 



» Neanderthal akulL 

AliL poet. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Alight vA 
t All 't* 9 (hr. Oh. A merely graphic combination 
for a toe - a little, need in 14th -15th c. See Lit*. 

c 1394 Chaucer Treylus im. i«M O, ho so teeth you, 
knoweth you baft slits 1 1494 Fabyan vu. 431 Fortune, 

which* sharps wu with stormys not alyls, 
t Ali’thG, vA Oh. [f. A-pref 1 away 4 Liras, 
OE. Man to go, pass.] To pass away, go away. 

mop Layam. 3970 pazeoue ler wooren aliStne. Ibid. 10041 
Jto wind gon d) auften [sago alegge], ft pat wedcr toooede. 
tllithi, v .* Oh. In 1 a-lecffii-an. [f. A- pref. 1 
away +M, Lithe, limb. Cf. to-lithien.} To tear 
limb from limb, dismember. 

it xoos Caedmon Gen. (Grain) 177 He Sat andweorc of 
Adames lice aleaSede. sago Layam. 95939 Nou hauep he . . 
mine leomea ali^ede [saeg al to-lededl. 

t Ali*tio&. Oh. rare— 1 , ft. L. alii* ppl. stem 
of al-Sre to nourish 4 -ion, as if ad. L. +altn 5 n-*m.‘] 
The action of supplying nourishment ; alimentation. 

sdgo Bulwer Anthropomet. xviL 171 Hunger . • is the 
work of nature . . admonishing us of alition. 

Alitrunk (ovlitmjk). [f. L. ala wing 4 trunc-us 
trunk.] The segment of an insect's body to which 
the wings are attached ; the thorax. 

1816-43 Kirby ft Spence EntomoL 111 . 531 The wing trunk, 
a happy term, which 1 have adopted and latinised calling 
it the alitrunk. 

t A-litnre. Obsr ° [ad. L. alitura , f. a/it- ppl. 
stem of al-Pre to nourish : see -use.] The process 
of nourishing ; nourishment. 

1701 in Bailey ; whence in JoiiNsdW. 
i Alitu rgeiy. Oh-° rad. Gr. dXuTovpyrjofa, 
f. d priv. 4 ktiTovpyi-tiv to fill a public charge: see 
Liturgy.] 'A franchisement, or exemption from any 
publick office or charge.* llailey 1731; Ash 1 775. 
-ality, comp, suffix of sbs. •"■- al 4 -ity, after Fr. 
-alitl, ad. L. - dlitdt-em ; as L. lihralit&t-cm, Fr. 
liblraliti, liberality , the quality of being liberal, 
t Alive,*. Oh. Forms as in Livic. [f. A- pref. 1 
intens. + Live, OE. libban. Cf. Ger. erleben.} To 
live. (prop, trans.) 

/ 89 s K. A£lfhed Orot. 1. ii. | 9 Hf . . on bilwitnesse hyra 
lif alyfdon. e stjty Lamb. Horn. 109 junge monnan mci 


tweonian hweSer hi moten 

Alive (klai'v), adv or pred. a H orig. phr. Forms : 
a. 1-2 on life, 2-7 on llue, 4-6 on lyue, on lyve, 

6 on lyfe. 0 . Contr. : 3 oliue, 3-7 aUue, 4 olyve, 
olyfe, 4-6 alyve, alyue, 5 a lyff, 6 alyfe, 6- 
alive. [A prep. 1 - on, in + ME. live, OE. life, dat. 
sing, of /If Life. Here, as in the pi. lives and the 
vb. live, the /between two vowels took the voice- 
sound v, while f final remained in the nom. sing. 
This disguises the fact that a-live is only a short- 
ened form of on life ~ in lift. The fuller form on 
live was still current in the 1 7th cent.] 

1. In life ; in the living state ; living. 

a. a 1000 C.«dmon Gen. (Grain) 3610 Sed on life wks wintrum 
yldrc. XB03 Layam. 1378 Wei we* him on liue [tags aliue J. 
1387 Tbbvisa Higdon nn\\% Ser. V. a so pey pal were lefte 
no lyve. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879)985 He went and beta him, 
and lefte hym lialfe on lyve. e 1500 Partenay 4904 Fair tir, 
saue my life, lete me on-lif go. 1376 Lambabde Peramb. 
Kent (1836) 68 About which time Geffrey of Monmouth eras 
on live aims. t6oa [See d 

0 . c xaoo Moral Ode 93 Hwile he bed altue. [Another MS. 
Hwile xe buS a life.] c xjoo Beket 67 Whar he acholde alyve 
this Gilbert fynde. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxm. 0549 Achilles 
. . Might Bocour his Soudiours, ft saue hom alyue. c 1440 
Morte Art A. 80a Thus he brittenyd the here, and brognte 
hyme olyfe. 1338 Stas key Eng. 11. IL 136 Theyr parentys * 
being Alyfe. xgg6 Shahs. Merck. Pen. 11. »L 75 God reste 
his soule aliue or dead. 3611 Bible Josh. iL 13 Saue aliue 
my father. 1711 Steele Sped. No. S54 F a To be married 
I find is to be buried alive, 1796 Mas. Glasse Cookery x. 
354 Take your cod whilst alive and cut it in slices, a 184a 
Tknnybon May Queen 111. s, I thought to pass away before, 
and yet alive 1 am. 

2 . Often used for emphasis: ‘any man alive/ 
any living man whatever, any man in the world. 

a sage Halt Mtid. 19 peo bron to alle men oliue ilicbe 
means, c 1400 Destr. Troyxxx il 108x4 Hir brother ho best 
louct of buemes olyue. e 14m Ckron. Piled. 793 Glad and 
blytho was everyche a lyft c 1449 Pxcocx Refr. 333 Ouer 
hard to any man on lyue. sggs Lynderay monarch 9669 
To peirs the hart is Off euenlk Creature on lyue. 1711 
Steele SPecL No. 167 F 3 , 1 should be the most contented 
" x gg8 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. 


happy man alive. 
I. xxlL 81 


1 alive t 


There b no assignable cause; 
ui a reason why. 

b. Hence, as intensive or expletive, celloq. 


0x843 Hood Agrie. Distress vi, says he, ‘no n 
Oliver 1887 Dickens Ckristm. Caret. 43 Why, bless my 
heart alive, my dear, how late you are I a x86» in Bartlett 
Diet '. Amor. iv. Sokes, Why, sakaa alive I do tell me if Enos 
b as mean as all that comes to. 

S.fig. in reference, t.g. to fire, courage, discontent, 
fatne, memory, or anything which ia liable to sub- 
side, fail, or decay; In full force or vigour, unex- 
tingubhed, unabated, unfoigotten. 


223 

Man Csittw Cor n w all 38 b, Cornish genUemen nee all pos- 
sible remedies . . to keep it on live, stag Shako. Mem*, for 
M. ul Ii. 040 Then is scarce truth enough aliue to make 
Societies secure. 1736 Bucks Pind. Nat. Set. Wks. I, 6x 
Our boosted liberty. . has only bam kept aUve by the blasts 
of continual feuds. 1843 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 74 He 
kept discontent constantly alive. 1878 Fibbmam Norm, 
Cessq. HI. xiii. 977 The political constitution once common 
to every Teutonic people was still alive in England. 

A In the sentient or susceptible condition which 
distinguishes life from death ; fully susceptible (to 
any sensation or ides) ; sensitive, awaJce, fully 
conscious. 

173s Pope Ess. Man 1 . 191 The touch, if tremblingly alive 
all aer, To smart. 1760 Falconbi Shiphr. (R.) Tremblingly 
alive to nature's laws. 1798 Bentham Penal Law Wks. 1843 
X. 456 Woman . . are more alive to, and susceptibb of. the 
impression of shame than men. t8m W. Is vino Sketch BE 
I. 31 My feelings were yet alive on the subject. 1878 Boaw. 
Smith Carthage 139 Both sides were fully alive to the vital 
importance of the crisis. 

5 . In the active condition which distinguishes 
life from death ; full of alacrity, lively, vivacious, 
brisk, quick in action. To leek alive (colloq.) : to 
make haste. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.) She was not so much alive 
the whole day, if she slept more than six hours. 1804 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 111. (1863) 108 The most entertaining 
person, the most alive of any one I met there. s8]g Mas- 
■vat Jot. Fat tty. L 5 We must be at the wharf early to- 
morrow morning, so keep alive. 1838 T. Hughes Scouring 
IP. Horse 99 The Squire . . told the men to look alive and 
get their job done. 

6. In a state of commotion, stirring, or swarming 
with things in motion. 

3808 Scott M arm ion v. vl, All was alive with martial 
show. 1849 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. II. 361 The whole river 
was alive with wherries. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxvL 
36a The hotel was ail alive with elderly ladies. 

Comb, alive-like a., with all the appearance of 
being alive. 

s6gp J. Clarke PmreemioL 975 He’s alive, and alive-like, 
C rot one sahtbrius. 

t AliTei. adv. (hr. Obs.\ also o lives, etc. 

[ * prec., with gen. lives instead of dat. live. The 
gen. was also used alone : see Life.] In life, alive. 

a 1300 Body 4 Soul In Moped Poems (1841) 338 Alle the 
men that ben o lyve*. a xjoo Cursor M. 39849 pc childir 
hat es abortiues, put pat er nut born o-liues. 

Comb, alives-like a., living-like, lively. 

1604 Br. Mount acu Gagg. xuo Epaphroditua was then alive ; 
and upon recovery, alives-like. 

Aliiaratft (fili-zkr^t). Chem. [f. Aliiari + 
-atk 4.1 A salt of alixaric acid. 

187a Use Diet. Arts I. 70 Alisarate of potash, from which 
the aluarine may be thrown down as a bright yellow pre- 
cipitate. 

llAlisari (fclizffri). [Fr. and Sd., according 
to Dcvic, prob. ad. Arab, al the + ijUsX oafdrah 
juice pressed ont, extract, f. oafara to press, extract. 
This is confirmed by the variant form asala * la 
graine de ganuice qu'on apporte de la Turquie 
asiatique ett appelde asala ou tears* (Bose Diet, 
d'hist. not., in Littrd Supplt.] A commercial 
name of the Madder of the Levant 
1890 Bot. Gae. 84 The madder, called by the ancient 
Greeks F.rythrodanon, now bears the name of AUxari. 
1873 Use Did. Arts I. 258 The root of the Rubra pore- 
grina, called in the Levant A/iaari, was the material to 
which dyers had recourse, and Urge quantities of it are at 
the present day imported into Europe from Smyrna, under 
the name of Turkey roots. 

Aliswrio (aclizse rik), a. Chem. [f. prec. 4 -TO.] 
Of aliiari or madder. Aliearic acid: a colourless 
crystallized substance produced by the action of 
nitric acid on alizarine or rubian ; - phthalic add. 
186a Watts Diet. Chem. (1879) 1 . 1x3. 

Atisarin (ili z&rin). Chem. [a. Fr. alimrine, 
{. Auzari: see -inJ The red colouring matter 
of the madder root (C H H,0«) discovered and named 
by Kobiquet ; now prepared from anthracene. 

1835 Hoblyn Med. Did., Alizarine, the rad colouring 
matter of madder. .1863 watts Diet . Chm. (1879) 1 . 114 
Alizarin in the anhydrous state forms red prisms inclining 
more or less to yellow. 1873 Use Diet. Arts I. 70 In 2869 
Messrs. Graebe and Liebermann made the important dis- 
covery that alizarine might be produced artificially from 
anthracene, one of the products of coal-tar distillation. 

Aik, obs. form of Auk. 


(se-lkfihest). Also slo-, aloh-. [first 
used in med.L by Paracelsus, and believed to 
have been arbitrarily invented bv him with a form 
simulating Arabic. Used in the same forms in 
most of the European languages.] The ‘universal 
solvent' of the alchemists. 

lias French Distill v. 209 With his Alkahest [printed 
Akaheat] all stones . . may be turned into water. 1637 G. 
Starkey Helmonfs Vend. 994 There are noble Arcana's in 
Nature praparable by the great Dissolvent, the liquor Al- 
ehahesL 190s W. Worth Compl Distiller 043 The great 
Hilech . . of Paracelsus, called by his great Interpreter Ven 
Helmont, A Ikahet, from the Gennan word Al-geheet, which 
signifies All Spirit. xSxs Sis H. Davy Chem. Philos. 303 The 
alkahest, or universal solvent Imagined by the alchemists. 

lli^^AaLvu Mite. (2857) III. 167 Quite another alcahmt 


is needed. z 8 S 4 Autu SoHt. Nat. 4 Man nr. sex An in- 
tellectual alkahest, melti n g the universe into an idea. 


(mlkfthe'stik), a. [f. prcc.+-ic.] 

Of or pertaining to the alkahest ; ail-dnsolving. 

«7H Chammss Cycl, Supp. tv., De Berniti has given 
form and processes of alkiKedc liquon, 1775 in Asm; end 
in mod. Dicta 

HkfihritioiL «. Oh. rare- 1 . In 7 aloh-. 
[f. as prec. + -icALj-prec. 

1637 G. Starkey Helmonfs Pind. 995, I shall thcralbra 
here not speak oi any Alchahesticall preparations. 
jUkaxoagi, variant of Alkkkknoi. 
ALtadftinidft (neTkiULmaiid). Chem. [f. Alkali 
+ Amidk.J A compound uniting the chaimcters 
of an amine and an amide, containing bc.th acid 
and alcohol radicals, as Ethyl-acetamide N.C,H,. 
C>H|O.H. 

According to the molecules of ammonia which they repre- 
sent, they are mon-, di -, or trLalkalamides, which are 
secondary or tertiary according to the hydrogen atoms re- 
placed. As there rouit be at toast 9 of these, there are of 
course no primary alkalamides. 

*86* Watts Diet. Chem. (1879) 1 . 169 [Classification of com- 
pound ammonias] 3. Ammonias in which a or more atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by acid- and base - radicles. This 
division we call alkalamides. Ibid. 180 There exists a elm* 
of compounds occupying an intermediate place between 
primary and recondary dialkalamides. 

AlkftlftSCftnoft (Rlkfilcs^ns). [f. Alkai kbcxnt, 
on the regular analogy of sbs. in -kmck from adjs. 
in -ent. Cf. mod.Fr. alcalescettee.] The process 
of becoming alkaline ; also* Alkalksckmcy. 

1746 R. James Introd. Motyfets Health's lmpr. 35 The Al- 
calescence of animal Aliments. 1807 Davy in Phil. Tram*. 
XCVIII. 42 Oxygen . . the principle of acidity of the French 
nomencla%re, might now likewise be called the principle 


Uklleioe&oy (selkfilc-sSnsi). [f as prec., on 
regular analogy of sbs. in -ncy.] The tendency 
to become alkaline ; slight alkaline character. 

* 79 hC. Lee as Ess. IVaters 111 . 333 Disorders spring from 
an alcalcscency of the humours. x8oq Pearson in Phil 
Trans. XC 1 X. 338 Affording mo signs of alkalcscency. «8s6 
Paris Diet | xs6 (x8s8) 146 Writers on dietetics have den- 
canted very learnedly upon what they please to term the . . 
alkalcscency of certain aliments. 

Alkalescent iplk&le'stnt), a. and sb. [f. Al- 
kali, as if ad. L. 'alkalescent -cm, pr. pple of an 
inceptive * alkalescbe , analogous to aciscfre to be- 
come sour, etc. Cf. mod.Fr. alcalescent .] 

A. adj. Becoming or tending to become alkaline; 
of a character incipiently or slightly alkaline. 

173a Arbuthnot Rules Diet 055 AH Animal Diet la Anti- 
acid or Alkalescent. 17*6 C. Lucas Ess. H aters 1 . x86 
Medicines which are chiefly ak aline or alcaleacenL i8si 
Shelley Lett. (285a) II. 059 Nothing but alcalescent water. 

B. sb. An alkalescent substance. 

17HD Pringle in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 555 Carrots, Turneps, 
GarTick . . and Colewort, were tried (as Akalcscents). 

Alkali (se lk&li). Forms : 4-; aloaly , -ie, alkaly, 
8 aloali, 8-9 alkali. IT. alkalis, sometimes -ie*. 
[a. Fr. alcali, ad. (ultimately) Arab. JjJI al-qaliy, 
the * calcined ashes* of the plants Salsola and So- 
li corn ia, {. qalay to fry, roast in a pan ; hence 

transferred to the plants themselves so ttnployed.] 

1 . orig. A saline substance obtained by lixiviating 
the calcined ashes of marine plants ; soda-ash. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Pern. ProL 4 T. 037 Salt tartre. 
alcaly \v. r. alkaly, alcaly, alcalto], and salt preps rat, And 
combust matieres, and coagulat. *071 Rifley Comp. Aich. 
in Ashm. 165a v. xoo Sal Alkaly, sal Alembroke, saf Attinc- 
karr. 1*76 Lyte Dodoens xx6The axsen or asshes whidie 
are made of burnt Kali, if called in Latin of the Alcum- 
iates and Glassemakers A lumen Cat intern , but the Sake 
which is made of the same Axsen, is called Sal Alkali. 1610 
B. Tonsom Akhem . 1. IU. (16x616x6 You shall deale much, 


2 . Bot. The plant Saltwort (Salsola Kali ) ; from 
the ashes of which (or of the allied Salsola Soda ) 
the original Alkali was derived. 

1598 Lyte Dodoens 225 It [Salsola Kali) Is the right Kali 
or Alkali of the Arabians : some call it in English Salte- 
worte ; we may also call it Kali or prickled Kali *733 
Hanway Trent. (1769) 1 . iv. xiv. 990 We found it to be . . 
the small sort of kali (or alkali, glaos-wort : the ash of this 
b used in making glass and soap). iNx Mist Beaufort 
Egypt. Sepal I. xv. 337 The * hashish el kali ’ which covered 
the ground . . the plant from the ashes of which they make 
potash for soap. 

8 . Any substance possessing the characteristics 
of soda, i.e. a caustic or acria taste, the power of 
forming a soap with oil, and of effervescing with 
or neutralizing acids. 

In early chemistry alkali was supposed to be a specific 
substance, which existed, Fixed (in soda, potash), Volatile 
(in ammonia). Du Hamel (1736) showed that there were dis- 
tinct alkalis, and these were distinguished aa Mineral al- 
kali (soda), Vegetable alkali (potash), Animal alkali (am- 

^StoaWooDALL Sure. Male Wks. 1653, 959 Paracelsus term- 
eth every vegetable Salt Alkaly. 1669 Phi. Trane. IV. 1055 
Adds and Akaly'a mutually operate upon one another to a 
satiety. * 6*7 G. Starkey Helmonfs Pind. ae8 Akalycs are 
the fixt Salts of combustible Concretes, fixed ny the activity 
of the fire, which were (before burning) volatile. M 8 rGeew 
Anal PI Leel IL L| 8.040 The predominant Salt ia most 
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Mtnmbp and parti of Animal*, U an Alkaly: in the I 
usually a fixed ; in the (attar, a voUtila Alkaly. (Mg 
Afith waters 8 j Strong Spirit of Urine. and othnrvolal 
caiy'n. tfga Am " ' m " ‘' 


, jBwli 

jfbnr volatile j^|. 

Arrvtmnut Knit* Diet L m 6 Mulberries p*c- 
(oral, corrective of the bilious Alkali. 174I Hartley Obeert*. 
Alan i. L 1 1. P 5 The effervescence which att nd« the Mix- 
ture of Acid* and AltoliV f 1 8 * CLucah £ii. H m a,ers 1. o 
Native or Mineral al< all i« the basis of common nail. tyM 
Austin in Phil Smut. LXXVII1. 381 A very pungent 
mu'll of volatile alkali 1* immediately perceived, ideal mi- 
•on Sc. 4 Art II. 4 If Home oil and some alkali be put to- 
gether they will unite and form soap. slag Macaulay Ru. % 
Milton I. 7 The conflicting ingredient*, like an acid and an 
alkali mixed. 

4 . fig. 

170* Eng. Theophr. 141 The church of England generally 
preaches alcali'n, the Presbyterian* acid*. 

6. Comm. Any form in which the substances 
above mentioned are used in commerce or the arts, 
or manufactured from other substances ; once 
given specialty to an impure soda, now applied 
both to caustic soda and caustic potash, and other 
alkaline products. 

its* 1 mison Sr. 4 Art II. 168 The alcali in one of the 
chief article* of expense used In bleaching, 1876 Use Diet. 
Arts I. 71 Of alkali manufactured in the United Kingdom 
the following quantities were exported. I hid. III. 861 
llefore the povting of the Alkali Act, or at least before the 
introduction of the Alkali Bill into Parliament. 

0 . Mod. Chem. A series of the compounds called 
Harm, with well-marked characters, analogous to, 
anti including soda, potash, and ammonia ; they 
are highly soluble in water, producing caustic or 
corrosive solutions, which neutralize strong acids, 
turn vegetable yellows to brown, reds to blue, and 
purples to green ; in the decomposition gf a com- 
pound they are relatively electro-positive. 

4 In it* moot rvitirictbd, but moat u wafaama. It is applied 
to four substances only : hydrate of potassium (potash), hy- 
drate of sodium (soda 1 , hydrate of lithium ilithia), and hy- 
drate of ammonium » which may be supposed to exist in ine 
aqueous solution of ammonia). In a more general sense it 
is applied to the hydrate* of the so-called alkaline earths 
(baryta, strontia, and limci, and to a large number of organic 
substances both natural and artificial, [callcdj alkaloids and 
ammonium- haw. The first four bodies are sometimes 
spoken of m alkalis proper, when it kt wished specially to 
distinguish them from the other bases.' Watts Diet. Chem . 
Hence, Fixgilot Mineral alkalis, the hydrates of the metals 
above-named ; Vegetable alkalis, the alkaloids ; Organic 
alkalit, all the organic bases containing nitrogen, whether 
of vegetable or animal origin. 

1813 Sia H. Davy Aerie. Chem. so The fixed alkalies which 
were formerly regarded as elementary bodies, it has been 
my good fortune to decompose. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 
(1870) in The relations of the alkali* to other substance* 
lead to the representation of them as hydrates, or as water 
in which half the hydrogen is replaced by a metal or com- 
pound radicle. The earliest addition made .. to the old list 
of alkalis was morphia . . This was the finu organic alkali, 
or alkaloid, which became known. 1873 Urk Diet. Arts 1. 
71 Modern chemist* regard all organic alkalis a* derived 
worn the type ammonia or oxide of smmonium. 

7 . Como, alkali act (see quot.) ; alkali-albumen, 
-lnate, a precipitate thrown down from an albu- 
minous fluid treated with dilute alkali, and neutral- 
ized by dilute acid; alkali - met il ■= Alkali nk 
metal , alkali-waate, a by-product obtained in the 
manufacture of soda ash, consisting of sulphide of 
calcium ; alkali-work, a manufactory where the 
alkali of commerce is prepared, or where carbonate 
of soda is prepared from common salt. 

1875 Urk but. Arts III. 861 The Alkali Act of July aB, 
x86-j, is 'An Act for the more effectual condensation of 
Muriatic Acid 111 Alkali work*.' An alkali-work is defined 
as 'every work for (hr manufacture of alkali, sulphate 
of sodu, or sulphate of potash, in which muriatic acid is 
evolved.) 1879 Syd. Sac. Lex. s.v., Alkali-albumen is not 
distinguishable from Casein, which is alio termed the natu- 
ral alkali-albumen. 1878 Kingsrtt A aim. Chem. 69 The 
organic matter of pancreatic juice contain* soluble albumin 
and alkali-albuminate. 

tAlkalio, a. Chem. Obs . [f. Alkali + -ic.] - 
Alkaline. 

1733 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 67 Neither . . Acid, nor Al- 
culick, but insipid like Talck. ibid. 68 Neither is it any 
way* Alcalick. 

AlVallfiahls (rc Ikfilifaii&bT), a. Chem. [f. 
next + -AHtifC.l Capable of being alkali tied. 

1833 Fvnt Cheat . <ed. 31 334 The alkalifiable bodies, or 
those forming salifiable banes. 1893 Chambers l ml rod. Sc. 
80 These thirty-one are said to possess an alkaline property 
and to be Alkalifiable Bases. 

AMnlify (te Ik&lifei). v. Chem. [f. Alkali + 
-rv to make. Cf. mod. Fr. ppl. adi. alcalifiaHt.'] 

1 . Irani . To convert into an alkali, to make 
alkaline. 

1831 Urk Diet. Chem. 131 The alkalilVing property of the 
metal. 1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 65 Morveau conjectured 
hydrogen to be the alknlifying principle. 

2 . intr. To become an alkali or alkaline. 

t AllraHgfH Chem. Obs. [a. Fr. aUaligtne, 
f. Ai-kali +-gknvje, taken to signify 'producer.'] 
A name proposed for nitrogen. 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier* s Chem. 5a It eras at lint proposed 
to call it alkaligrn ga*, as . . it appears to enter into the 
computation of ammoniac or volatile alkali. tN Syd. Sec- 
Lex., Alhaligrne, nitrogen, because it is a chief constituent 
of ammonia. 

Alkftligfll&OlUi (aclkiH-djrno*), a. Chem, [f. 
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J^uult + -oiir (see piec.) *f -oils.] Generating Y>r 
producing an alkali, or alkaline qualities ; as the 
mkaligmaus metals . 

*898 in Smart, Ciuio. c*M& J. Wvldk in Cin. Sc. I. 
ffoa We ahall divide these into three classes; namely, 
Atkojigeneoua, Calctgeiteuu*, and Metals proper, 
t Alklliniftig (a»tkfiirmftai). Obs. [f. Alkali 
-WKTBH. Cf. Fr. alcali mh re ] An instrument for 
nvoertatning the amount of alkali in a solution, 
’ijhfi S. Grav Opera t. Chem. 473 An alkalimeter of M. 
Doscroiziltea, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength 
of alkalies. 1873 Watts bournes' Chem. I. 335 The alkali- 
» commonly used contain 50 cubic centimeters. 

AMhJmm trie, tr. -next, 
riba in Worckster. 

IBVfiUmttriOfil (s*lkfili,me*trik 4 l), a. [f. Al- 
kali + Gr. purpufot of measuring + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to alkalimetiy. 

184a Graham Chem. I. 55a The object of an alkalimetries! 
process, sfiu Thudichum Urine 66 One of the ordinary 
alkalimetrical method*. s88g Reader xi Mar. 090/1 When 
performing alkalimetrical analyse* by gaslight. 
AlWlmitry (selk&li nietiv. [mod. f. Alkai i 
+ Or. -pr rpia measuring. Cf. mod.Fr. alcalimJtrie.] 
The measurement of the strength of alkalis ; ti e 
ascertainment of the amount of free alkali con- 
tained in any solution or compound. 

«8ri Brands Cheat. II. 3*4-6 ( Article ) Alcallmetry. 1807 
* A rada V Cheat. Alanip. xn. 375 Alkalimetry at present con- 
sist* in an estimative process dependant upon neutraliza- 
tion, and the use of test papers. 1860 Murtratt Chem. I. 
731 The valuation of potashes, or alkalimetry. 

Alkilillt (celkiloin', a. ; also j alkalin, 8 
aloalme. [Ta. Fr. alealin or mod. L. alcaHn-us : 
see Alkali and -ink.] Of or pertaining to alka- 
lis ; of the nature of an alkali. 

1677 W. Harris tr. Lemerfs C hym. 1. ii. (1686) m Quick- 
lime . . being a substance very Alkalin, the acid points . . 
enter into it with force. 1718 J. Cham rerlaynk Relig. Philos. 
II. xviii. 6 Volatile and Akaline Salts. 173a Arbuthnot 
Rules Diet 289 Acidity .. is to be cured by an alkaline Diet 
1743 Load, 4 Country Brewer m. (cd. 9) 9x8 The alcahne 
Salt in the Ashes. 179* J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 910 
An alkaline salt saturated with fixed air. 1849 Mas. Some*, 
vilui L ennox. Phys. Sc. xxix. 340 By reversing the poles the 
taste becomes alkaline. 1876 Page A dud. Text-hk. Geot. 
hi. 70 The alkali* and alkaline carbonates attack many rocks 
with great facility. 

x8<8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 409 A mediating spirit, who en- 
deavoured, by the alkaline smoothness other own disposi- 
tion, to neutralize the acidity of theological controversy, 
to. substantively. Obs. 

1773 Gent tern. Mag. XLI1I. x*6 Alkaline* cannot be at- 
tracted in waters where acid* do not abound. 

2 . Alkaline metals: the metals whose hydroxides 
are alkalis, viz. potassium, sodium, caesium, lith- 
ium, rubidium, to which is sometimes added the 
hypothetical ammonium. Alkaline earths : the 
oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium, which 
arc intermediate in properties between the alkalis 
and 'earths' proper. Hence alkaline-earthy a. 

1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVlI.oi Alkaline or alkaline- 
earthy bases. 1816 — in Faraday's Res. a A new point of 
analogy between the alkalies and the alkaline earth*. 1849 
Murchison Situria xii. 307 The terrestrial mass contains 
free alkaline metals. 

Alkalinity (rrlk 41 i*nTti'l. Chem. [f. prcc. + 
-ity. Cf. mod. Fr. alcaliniU . ] The quality of 
being alkaline ; alkaline character or property. 
a 1788 pRiKhTLEV in Phil Trans. I.XXVII1. 157, I am still 
inclined to think . . that phlogiston is the principle of alka- 
linity, if such a term may be used. 1788 Cavendish ibid.. 
To discover how nice a test of alcalinity the paper tinged 
with blue flowers was. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1879) I. 
kao Some of these lalkalo»d*J rival potash and soda in the 
degree of their alkalinity, while in others the existence of 
alkaline properties is barely perceptible. 

Alkalini— (selkilinaiz), v. [f. A1-KALINI + 
•JXK. Cf. latinize. 1 To render alkaline. 

1800 W. Taylor in Robberds' Atom. 1. 344 By allutlinising 
r hyperoxygenated mass of blood. 1876 Haktmolow Mater. 
Altd. 118791 *6i An attempt to alkalinm the urine, 
t Alkalinou*, a. Chem. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med. 


I-. alcaiinus + -ous.l Of alkalint* character. 

1770 M’Bridb in Phil. Trans. I-XI. 349 ' 
acids, by saturating anything of the alcatn 


They . . act as 


W 


they meet with, 
t Alka-liow, «- Chem. Obs. Also alo-« [f. 
Alkali + -our.] - Alkaline. 

1703 Morland in Phil Trans. XXIII. 1391 Those that . . 
affirm, that it is Alkalious. 1794 Huxkam ibid. XLV1II. 
834 The alcalious salts fix on the sulphur, and unite with it. 
t Alka'llnti, ppl- a. and sb. Chem. Obs. Also 
-laat, -isat^e. [ad. mod.L. alcalitdt-um pa. pple. 
of alca/izd-re : see Alkalize. Cf. Fr. aitaiise. J 
▲. oitj. Alkalized, alkaline. 
i6si Bacon Hen. VI t , 47 All sorts of Acid and Alcallsate 
Salts mixed with Snow are capable of freezing other Bodies. 
1669 Phil ’/Vans. IV. losj Of a Volatile and Alcalisate 
property. 1673 ibid. VIII. 5187 No Fix/ Afealisat Salt. 1713 
SuRRmif. XX V 1 1 1 . B40 S weetn jog atipAlkalisate Remedies. 
1733 Chamrrrs Cyct. Supp., A Ikalim is otherwise written, 
akaline , athaleous , aUalions, alkali tale, and alcalinatt, 
which all amount to the same thing. 

B. sb. rare- 1 . 'That which has the qualities of 
alkali.' Sheridan 1797. 

t68x tr. miUtis Rem. Med. Whs., Alchalisat , a salt made 
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t AXfaFlSntB. v. Obs. [?f. mod.L. alca/itiH- 
: ace prcc. Prob. only in pa. pple.] * To 
ke bodies alkaline by changing their nattue, 
or by mixing alkalies with them. 1 J. 

xfles Phil. Trans. XCI. 379 Distilled water, previously 
alkaUaated by a suflkiant quantity of amiaonia. 

+ f Hrft nifttfiTIf Obs. [f. prec. 4» -NB8R.] 
The quality of being alkalizate, * Alkalinm t. 

1887 Bovlb Ortg. Formes 4- Qual, This new AlkaUmto- 
oeese might proceed from the Ashes of injected coals. 

(»lkilaiz^» Jan), fn. of action, 
f. Alkalieatk v. Cf. Fr. alcalisation.] The action 
of alkalising, or of conferring alkaline qualities. 

zyip Quincy Lex. Phys. Med. 11 AfeaHemtion is when any 
Liquor is impregnated with an alkaline Salt. 9734 Huxmam 
in Phi/. rrmTXLVlll. 830 This chiefly dmends on the 
alcalisation of the nitre. U07 Daw ibid. XCYIH. is Its 
alkalization and combustion in oxygens gas. 

A'lkaJill ^m-lkafoiz), v. Chem . [a. Fr. altalise-r, 
tad. mod.L. a/eaUtd-re : see Alkali and -izc.j 
To render alkaline. 

>748 Stack in Phil Trans. XLV1. 186 What can the re- 
peated Action of the Fire produce on Salts, in order to al- 
kalise them? slo8 Edin. Rev. XII. 398 An imperfect oxyde 
. . which, by degrees, is fully alkalized. 

A1kfilil8d ise lk&bizd ),///. a. [f. prec. + -*n.] 
Kendercd alkaline ; charged with alkaline proper- 
ties ; impregnated with alkali. 

i7aS Bradley Fan*. Diet, a v. R ester. Brer , Tortoise-shells, 
Crabn-eyesfalcalis'd Corel. . imb.be and attract theSharoncss, 
and turn it into Sweetness. 1794 Huxmam in Phil Trmns. 
XLV1I1. B54 A strong lixivium of fixed or alkalis'd nitre. 
*•47 Todd Cy*l Anat. III. 818/1 The alkalized lime. 
AlValidwg (oc lkilaiziq), ppl. a. [f. Alkalizi 
4- -IMG z. J Tirnt makes alkaline. 

1833 Penny Cyct. I. 341 The alkalis . . do not result from 
the action of any specific or alkalizing principle, being very 
variously constituted. 

Alkaloid (sc lk&loid). Chem. [mod. f. Alkali 
+ -old. Cf. mod.Fr. afealeide . ] A body resem- 
bling an alkali in properties. Applied gen. to all 
nitrogenous basic substances, natural or artificial, 
with alkaline reaction {Nittvgm alkaloids ), or to 
all nitrogenous organic bases, whether animal or 
vegetable {Organic alkaloids ) ; spec, to the Vegeto- 
alkaloids or Vegetable alkalis , a series of highly 
complex organic bases found in many plants, hav- 
ing mostly a very bitter taste, and powerful action 
on the animal system, the first of which to be dis- 
covered was morphine in 1817. Chemically they 
may be regarded as substitution compounds of 
ammonia. (,The names of organic alkaloids are 
regularly formed in -ine, as nicotine , strychnine, 
quinine , aconitine , the ine.) 

183s Urk Diet. Chem. 131 They are called by the German 

*Hs/V' 


Penny Cycl I. 158 The detection 

si ofjK>i*oning by them. 1863 Watts 
> The number of 11 


chemists alkaloids. 

uf the alkaloids in ca . 

Diet. Chenu (1879* 1. 120 The number of natural alkaloids 
now known is very great, and includes many substances 
which cannot in an^ strict sense be cal led alkalis 1874 Roscoz 


Elem. Chem. 497 The alkaloid* act most powerfully on the 
animal economy; some, such a* strychnine, nicotine, ftc., 
form the most violent poison* with which we are acquainted, 
whilst others, such as quinine and morphine, act as must 
valuable medicines. 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1899 in Worcester. s98a T. Stevenson in Echo si Mar. 
3/9 An alkaloid eKtract which contained a trace of morphia. 
AUcsloidfol (aelkfilordill), a. ff. prec.+-AL*.j Of 
the nature oi an alkaloid ; pertaining to alkaloids. 

1S79 in Syd, Soc. Lex. i89o B. Dyer in Daily Sews 7 Oct. 
6/7 J he fact . . would rather point to the alkaloidal theory, 
ilia T. Stevenson in Echo is Mar. 3/9 The first alkaloidal 
extract container more alkaloid than was accounted for by 
the morphia. 

t A'Snlms, a. Obs, 7-8 alo-. ff. Alkali + 
-ous: cf. Alkali-our.] - Alkaline. 

9683 Pkttvb Flcta Min. it. 5 Salta of that Quality are called 
akaluus. 1 mi Loud, f Country Brewer 1. ted. 4) n Aa 
alcolous and balsamic Quality. 

Alfcamyie, -anamye, obs. forms of Alchemy. 
t JUkaxtamysr. Obs. [f. alkanamy tsce prec.) 
+ -eh 1 .] An alchemist ; or perhaps one who pre- 
pared or used the metal Alohimt. 

1483 Calk. Anglic Alkanatnyer [uoXxtt.]. 

AQoUlit lee’lk&net). [lad. Sp. alcancta (also 
arcaneta), dim. of alcana, alcana : see Alcanna. 
The diminutive form was applied to a European 
plant yielding red dye, the Anckttsa or Alkanna 
tine tor ia, (formerly sometimes called Alkanna 
spuria) to distinguish it from the oriental ADkanna 
- henna , Hence it has been extended to other 
species of Anchnsa and allied genera. A variant 
is Oroanet, a. h'r.orcanife, ad. Up. arcaneta above.] 
1 . A dye-material obtained from the roots of a 
boraginaceous plant, which vields a fine red colour, 
■lafietc. Prices of Foreign Prod. In Rogers Agrie-h Prices 
‘ ' Alkanet fib (a i/8»' anno 1334 and 1376 
Househ. Ord. (1790) *36 Take 
hit in taire grese. «8os Hol- 


II. 345 Anno 1396 'Alkanet 411 
'Alkanet slh. /L' c 1440 In * 
alkenet ii nenyworth, ana frie 

“■'iruSS) - 


land Pliny It. (1634) 96 With an addition of Orchanet it 
will be red. 17M Bradley Font. Diet lt. Lip , Add a little 
Orcanet to give it a Colour. 1791 Hamiltom tr. Bertholiefs 
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Dyeing L Intend, n Others again pmarad their cloth with 
alkanet. ' 1878 Use Did . Arts I. So oHooloured by alkanet 
is used for staining wood in imitation of rosewood. 

2 . The pleat whose root yields the dye* Anchmm 
or Athanna tinctoria, N.O. Boraginmeee, also 
called Orehanet, Dyer’s Bugloss, Spanish Bugloss, 
and Bugkma of Languedoc. 

lift MLarlkt Greene Arrest 53 Orehanet, of the Romoinea 
ana Greekes h called Anchusa. int Lm Dodsons 9 The 
tint [of the smal BagfoMMs] la called In French Orehanette, 
in English Alkanet, or Orehanet. x8«6 Surflbt Count r. 
Farmers* Red! Wane Is made] by putting the root of Alkanet 
vnto common wax. 17M Bradley Font. Did. av. Or k and. 
The Orkanet grown in the Southern Parte of France. Ml 
Withering Bot. Arrmgem. II. oe6 The root of the foreign 
Alkanet that It kept in the shops. «SaS S. Giav OfieraL 
Chew. 341 Alkanet root gives a fine colour. 

8. Applied to kindred plants: a. Common (Eng- 
lish) Alkanet ( Anchusa officinalis ) ; b. Evergreen 
Alkanet (A. sempervirens ) ; 0. Bastard Alkanet 
(. Lithospermnm arvmse ) ; d. Alkanet <of America), 
(L. canescens). 

xSp7 Gerard Herbal 11. cclxxL 637 The Alkanets flower 
and flourish in the eommer moneths. iflSi Pratt E'lewer. 
PL IV. 50 The roots of most of the Alkanets furnish some 
•light degree of red colouring matter. 

Al kimna : see Alcanna. 

Albany, obs. or dial, form of Alkanet. 

1741 Comfit. Fam. .Piece l i. 89 Colour it with Albany Roots. 
iJkargin (aelka jd/;An). Cheat, [f. Alkah(min) 
*♦* (Oxy)gkn.I (See qnot.) 

i§77 Watts FonmrC Chem. 93a Cacodylic or Dimethyl* 
arsenic Acid, also called Alkargen. 

Albania. (&lk 3 *jsin). Cheat. [£ Alk(ali) + 
Arm(knic) t -in, in reference to its preparation.] A 
heavy poisonous liquid, spontaneously inflammable, 
with disgusting odour of garlic, formed by distilla- 
tion of araeniouB oxide and dry acetate of potash, 
supposed to be a variable mixture of cacodyl and 
its oxidation products. 

sftfo Daubf.ny A tom. Theory six. fed. 9)9x9 Cadet's fuming 
liquor also called alkarsine. 1873 Bloxham Cheat. 594 Al- 
canin lias the properties of a base; it is capable of com- 
bining with the oxygen acids to form crystalline salts. 
Alkatran, early form of Alchituan, Ohs., pitch. 
Alke, obs. form of Elk. 

HAlkeda-vx. Ohs. [ad. (perh. indirectly) Arab. 

al-qd/awt , i.e. al the +■ qdjawi of the 
Cadi or Alcalde (tic. alqa$r the palace).] The 
palace of a cadi or alcalde. 

1631 Hkywood Maid 0/ West iv. (1874) 313 Fill our Alke- 
davy, the great Pal lace. Ibid. v. 399 Beare him hence Al- 
cade Into our Atkedavy. 

|| Alkekengi (alk/lce-nd#). Bot. Forms: 5 
alkenkengy, 6alkak Inge, 6-7 alkakengie, 7alka- 
keng(e, atoakengie, 8 alkakengl. [med.L. alke- 
iengi f. Arab. al-k&kanj al-kdkenj, i.e. 

al the -1- Pen. kdkanj a ‘ kind of medicinal resin 
from a tree growing in the mountains of Herat. 1 
Freytag. ‘Nightshade,* Hopkins Pers. Diet. Cf.lt. 
alcachengi. Sp. alqucquenje , Fr. alkekenge , which 
also appears as an earlier Eng. form.] 

1 . A plant \Phy satis Alkekengi Linn.) N.O. Sola- 
nacete , also called Winter-Cherry from its orna- 
mental scarlet fruit. 

1940 Promfi. Part Alkenkengy, herbe month. Morelia 
rubea. 1331 Turner Herbal 11. 149 Alkakinge . . hath the 
same venue that gardin nyghtshad hath. 1397 Gerard 
Herbal 11. Iii. 971 Die red winter Cherrie is called . . in 
English red Nightshade . . and Alkakcngie. 1603 Timms 
Quersit. tu. x8s Take ofalkakeng berries, twenty in number. 
1678 Bullokar, Alkakmngi. 174a Bailey, Alkakeugi , winter 
cherry, the Fruit of one sort or the Plant Night-shade. 1763 
Ainsworth Tkesaur., Halicacabu * , a red winter cherry, 
red nightshade, alkakengy. 

Alkemy, -enamy^e, obs. forms of Alchemy. 
t AUUr. Obs. A sort of custard. 
syBx Forms o/Cuty 190 (in W right) For to make rys alker. 
Tsk figys and rayooni, and do away the kemelia. 
t AXktermaBC^lKd'JRifz). Obs. [a. Fr. alke rails ad. 

(ult.) Arab. L* JJ 1 al-qirmis, i.e. dl the + qirmis 
Kekmee.] ^ 

1 . The Kerraes, or Scarlet Grain iusect (the female 
of Coccus I lie is), formerly supposed to be a berry, 
and sometimes described erroneouly as a ‘gall.* 

iflat Burton A mat. Mel. 11. v. l v, Alkermes comforts the 
Inner parts. 1604 Cart. Smith Virginia vi. ai6 The . . Fruits 
are of many sorts and kinds, as Alkermes, Curnuis, Mul- 
beries. etc. 1718 Quincy CemfiL Disfiens. 83 Of Alkermes, 
The Juke of the Berries is wonderfully grateful to tlie 
Palate, and a fine Cordial. 

2 . A once famous confection or cordial of which 
the kermes ‘berry* was originally an ingredient 

sflog Baco n.Adv. Learn. sv.ti. 164 Venice treacle, mlthri- 


(ed. 9) L 6 A rich Cordial of Alchermes that 1*11 send you. 
syea Cocker Did., Alkermes , an Excellent Confection 
against swooaings, it is made of Gold,' Amber, Pearland the 
Eke. 1733 Chambers (W. Snfifi. a v., The confeaion el- 
kennes lm undeigane divers changes add oegSursa 
AiviTriy obs. fomt of Alchemy. 


t A uda, a. Obs. Forms: (ralra oyiuia, laUea 
ojnmaa), 3-3 alias ouanei {it), 3-4 all# kuanas, 
alia klzrne, 4-5 alfejni, alksm(a, 5-6 alkin, al- 
Ran. [orig. genitive phrase, sing, or pi., alits cyttnes 
of every kind, ‘ omnis generis? aim cynna of all 
kinds, * omnium gentrum ,* which being placed 
before the noun on which they depended, as aim 
cynna fitilas fowls of all sorts, alits cuttnes dtor 
beasts of every kind, became treated more or less 
as adjs., and Anally reduced to alkitts, alkin. It is 
doubtful whether they occur before lioo, though 
OE. luis phrases parallel to alra cynna in manegra 
cynna w/tu * afflictions of many kinds.* Bs. x. 7. 
Modem usage reverses the syntactic relation in ail 
kind of, ail kinds of. See Kin and Kind.] Of eveiy 
kind or sort ; eveiy kind of, all kinds or. 

r 1173 Lamb. Hem. 79 AUes cunnss wilds dor. r lass Or> 
mm km Onn alls kinns wise, c 1130 St.yulianm 35 Ha 
groioto . . Alien cunnes pinen. a 1330 Fierier 4 BL 793 
per was alls kunnes gleo. >340 Hampolb Pr. Cense. 6x3 
Alkyn filthe. 1377 Langl. P. Pl B. %. *77 Of alkinnss cmftes 1 
1 eontreusd toks. 146a in Pol. A lei. f L. Poems (t666) xoj 
Aiken synuee wer wru)t in me. ssge Lvnobsay Cemfilayut 
300 Won than thay in alkin thyng. 

Alkltrao, variant of Alchitban, Obs., pitch. 
Alkmuyne, variant of At camyni. 

▲lknamy(o, obs. form of Alchemy. 

All ($ 1 )» a., sb., and adv. Forms: Sing. 1- all 
(late WS. 1-3 call, eal), 1-7 al (wr/A. 4-5 alle). 
PI. 1-5 alle (WS. 1-3 ealle, north. 2-7 al), 5- alL 
For early inflected forms, see below, D. [Common 
to all the Teutonic stock, but not found bevond : 
cf. OS. all, al, OFris. al, ol, OllG. al (all-trj, ON. 
a/l-r, Goth. alls. Properly adj. but passing on one 
side into a sb., on the other into an adv. As an adj. 
it usually precedes, but sometimes follows its sb.J 
A. adj. I. with sb. 

1 . With sb. sing. The entire or unabated amount 
or quantity of ; the whole extent, substance, or 
compass of ; the whole. 

a. with proper names, names of substances, and 
abstracts, all England, all flesh , all wisdom, all 
speaking ; also with day, night, spring, summer, 
Lent, August, and other definite portions of time. 

88 6 O. K.Chron., And him all Angel cyn to cirde. a 1000 
Metr. Ps. Iv. 9 Ic ealne dfeg, ecne Drihtcn wordura weotftix«. 
CX175 Lamb. Hem. 17 pruuwede deft for al moncun. ^1173 
Ceit. Horn. 995 Of bun wcarft eft )estabeled eall middenard. 
ajfS A F. A /lit. P. B. 770 In longyng al ny^t he lengei 
xjuo A yettb. 17 To huani aJlc triacle went in to venym. \jfim 
WYC1.IF Matt, xxviii. 18 Al power in 30mm to me, in heuene 
and in erthc, 1473 Wakkw. Ckreu . 3 And so Kynge Edward 
was possessed of alle Englonde. 133a Covbrualb Tydg. 

; xix. 13 Tarye at Gibea or at Kamah aulnighu sdxi Bible 
1 Pet. L 94 Ail flesh is as grasse. 1863 Marvhll Cerr. 50 
(1879-5) II. x86, 1 .. beseech God to continue you in all 
health and well-fare. 17C3 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mug. v. 79 
Horace . .* hath set him above the old Philosophers, as a 
Teacher of all Virtue. 184a Macaulay Hist. Ear. 1. 578 At 
Exeter all Devonshire had been gathered together to wel- 
come him. x8fie Trench Miracles In trod. 19 This speaking 
is diffused over all time. 

(b.) All that is possible, the greatest possible. 

*984 Shahs. Pick, ill, iv. L 57 St. I in all haste was sent 
A. And I with all vnwillingnesae will goe. 1879 Wild L(/e 
in S. C. 958 A weasel . . makes all speed into the fern. 

b. with a defining word (dem. or poss. adj., genitive 
case, etc.) all precedes def. word, or, less usually, 
follows the sb. 

835 O.E. Chron., Ofer al his rice. 860 Ibid.. To allum 
ham rice. 870 Ibid., pa Deniscan . . feet lond all xe eodon. 
r isle A Sarmttn in A*. A'. P. (1869) 7 Of al Ms ioi ber nis 
non end. 1007 K. Glouc. iaa And senewede hem al pc wey 
wyder he scnulde wende. c 1386 Ciiaucrr K nis. T. 660 
And songen al the roundel lustily. 1193 Shake. Rich. If, 
111. U. 174 Yon haue hut mistooke me all this while, sflfly 8 
* Maevkll Corr. 84 (1879-5) II. 331 We ate, as for all other 
vour klndnesse, obliged to you. x88a Drvobn Medal 304 
Frogs and Toads and all the Tadpole Train. 1830 Tknny- j 
son May Queen 11. 94 And all the world is still. 1847 — 
Princess 1. 193 With all my heart, With my foil heart. 

a So when the sb. is understood, as all this, all 
that, all mine, all your friend's . All now follows 
it ; as take it all (or all of it). 

a 700 on Rutkwell Cross, Ic feet al biheald. e S173 Lamb. 
Horn. 49 God fe al pis hconi Itaucft itend. c xseo Mali Meid, 

31 pat neo hit al weldeA c 1300 Leg. Rood 18 Al hit com of 
one more. Mod. Alt this is distasteful to me. I see it all 
now. 

+ d. Following the. Obs. rare. 

MO7 R. Glouc. 367 per nas prince in pe al worlds of so 
noble fame, ruis Pkcock kefir. 313 Ech preest which 
sohulde folewe tniuc ensaumpUng thoru} the al fulnes and 
likenesofiL 

+ •. Followed by a. Obs . repl. by a whole. 

. e 1300 St. Brand. 60 Her $t habbeth al a jer meleles i-bea ' 
1340 Ham role Pr. Cense. 3010 A malady . . lasuuid alle a 
ynere. 1x390 Wilt. Faleme sate pei tiauailcd al a nl)t. 
e t|M Chaucer FrankL T. dao She wepeth, waflleth, id a 1 
day or two. 1503 Ld. Rbrnbrs Froissart 1. liv. 73 l'her 
was one (aseaultj endured al a day. . 

2 * With sb. pi. The entire number of ; the indi- 
vidual components of, without exception. (All pre* 
.cedefl the ab. or defining adj. ; rarely, in poetry, 
follows the ebA 
a. without defining word. 


M 0 . E. Ckreu., Him to comon ongen Sumor smte alle and 
WiUattan. (nos Sax. Leechd. L 096 W» esdie wundeia, 
gmiak few wyrte. tigg 0 . E^Ckem. (Laud MS.) an. sijs 
Pa hestrade pe «bfe ouer al Iwndas. risas Halt Meid. 5 
fVto ouer alle framalle worldlfehe weoaen. xfM Maunukv, 
it to Alle Men k no wen not that, igo Ascham Sckelem. tu 
(Arb.) 118 Marke all aiges. iflel Shako. Ant. 4 CL 1. iv. o 
A man who is th' abstracts of all feults That aU men follow. 
*74* Vouno Alt. Th. 1. 494 All men ihink all men mortal, 
but themselves. 1807 Cmabbr Par. Reg, in. 59 All men have 
dene, and I tike all, amiss. t89o Arp. I hombom Lotus 
Th. ft 77. 131 l‘he word All in its proper logical sense means 
'each and every; but it stands sometimes, for 'all taken 
together. 1873 Symonim (irk. Pods ill. 89 Thcognis bids his 
friend (Cyrnuai be as much as possible all things to nil men. 
b. with defining word. lAJeo with sb. understood, 
as all those, all mine, all Uenty's.) 

bkaO. A*. Ckreu., And ba scipo alle genrhton. cumAgs. 
Cesfi. Matt. xxvi. 35 Ealle baonre leoniing-cnihtas. c 1179 
L ett. Hem. 910 He and halle liis iftren. c uyg Lamb. Hem. 


Cott. Hem. aio He and halle liis iftren. c uyg Lamb. Hem. 
97 Ealle bas feng and mouije oft re. 138a Langl. P. PL A. 
l 55, I fonde Lere Freris, alle be foure ordres. aflflo 1*. 
Stanley Hist. PkiL ujuii in x He form'd a Law, which 
all the old Men follow'd. 178a Cowpkr y. Ciifiin 1x4 The 
dogs did bsrit, the children screamed. Up flew the windows 
alL 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 171 They had watched 
all his motions, and lectured him on all liis youthful follies, 
o. with a pen. or rel. pron. (In the nom. ail was 
formerly often prefixed ; e. g. all we, for which ihe 
mod. usage is we all, or alt of us.) 

c xooo jEltric Saints' L - i. iso halle hi sind on Codes 
gesihfte. c 1173 Lamb. Horn, luure drihten and ure alesend 
i-unne us alien, c xaoo Moral Ode 1 76 Fiallc he acullft puder 
come. 13I0 Wvci.iv Isa. liii. 6 Alle wee as shep erreden. 
[1611 Alle we like sheepe haue gone aKiruy.i 1337 More 
Edward r ufot) 15 ‘ihe place that they al preacnof. lefts 
J. Hkvwood Prm>. 4 Efi. 11867)79 Euerv man fiw him Rein, 
and god for us alL 1993 Sham. Rich. Il, 111. ii. 149 Yea, all 
of them at Bristow lost their heads. 1603 l.u. Dorset, To 
all you I Julies now on land. 17ft Addison Sped. No. 91 
Fx We all of us complain of the Shortue** of Time. 170ft 
Colesidgk Anc. Mar. iv. iv, And tlicy all dead did lie. 
xftNo Keats St. Agnes ax, They are nil here to-night. Mod. 
We all know him; all of us have staid so at times; I saw 
you nil ; I have heard it from ^|l of you. He took down all 
our names, or the names of all of us. 1 And so stay all of us/ 

1 3 . -Every. L. omnis, Fr. tout {tout Homme). 
Obs. cxc. as in b. 

Ibis use, unknown to OE, seems to have begun with 
thing, in which the sing, and nl. being alike, aU* thing 
passed from pi. into colL, and then simple sing. In later 
times often combined, atthing <cC anything, something, 
nothing), and used advb. : see below C eh. AU day seems 


clow C sb. AUday seems 


to be after Fr. tetyours. The extension to alt-kin, all-gate, 
aU man, all body, etc., seems northern ; aa' thing, aa'bodte, 
aa' gate, are still common Sc. for everything, everybody, every 
way. (See also infra C » b.) 

c xooo A£t.i ric Saints' L. i. 1 j6 God atlmihtix wfit talk feng 
totfoedere . . ealle feng fe: mfre wmron. <•* 173 Lamb. Horn. 7 
Wurftian alrv crest bin fedcr and bin modcr ouer alle cord- 


touaedere . . ealle feng fe: mfrv wmron. cuj$ Lamb. Hom.i 
Wurftian alrv crest fen fedcr and pin modcr ouer alle cord- 
liche bing. 1097 K. Glouc. 371 Edgar Afelyng And kyng 
Macolom were fe> glade Jtoru alle ferng. 1398 Tskvisa Barth. 
De P. R. iv. xi. And fee we seep al day [qnotidie], with 


oure yen |e/. xx8a this we see each day). 1306 Tindaie 
PkiL u. 14 Do all thyngc (sflts all things] without murmur, 
ynge. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, Pr*/. on Ceremonies , Some 
Lee so newe faiigk that they woulde innovate all thyng I1604 
all things]. 159ft Lauder Tract. 14* ?our . . dewtie . . That 
)c aucht tyll all Creature. r 1398 Klnnkdv in Wed. Sec. 
Misc. 1. 174 Lat all Christiane man haue refuge to the juge. 


Mac. 1. 174 Lat all Clinstiane man haue refuge 1 
1570 Ascham Scho/em. 6s* Good order in all fhyn 


b. esp. with kin (obs.; see Alkin), kind, and 
manner. 

1386 M aundkv. xx. 915 Spices and alle manereof marchaun- 
diaea. 1333 Covkrdai.b Joih. iii. 15 All maner watris of 
the londc. 1348 Udall etc. Erasm . Parafihr. PrtC 14 Void 
of al maner parcialitie of affection. 1807 Shahs. Time* 1. i. 
67 All kinue of natures that labour on the bosome of this 
Sphere. 0x609 ? Shahs. Lover's ( 'em fit. xat All kind of 
arguments, c 1880 Beveridge Serm. (1799) II. ox Avoid all 
manner of eviL <711 Steele Sped. No. 39 Ft, I shall Iw 

S lice out of all manner of Shane. 1817 Jam. Mill Brit. Ind. 

. v. iv. 437 Orders which might be construed all manner of 
ways. Mod. All kind of drollery. 

4 . ** Any whatever. In universally exclusive sen- 
tences or clauses ; as without all vcf. L. sine omm). 
Now only in such phr. as beyond all question, doubt, 
controversy, etc , or where the exclusion is expressed 
by a verb, as J'o deny, disclaim, renounce, all con- 
nexion. 

r 1400 A fid. /or Loll. 79 If he kirk, wty> out oole autorite, 
•olempnire mutrimoyn forbid u 11 of fe: general kirk. <*1449 
Pkcock Refir. iv. ix. 479 Nile )c a were a^wiar. 1387 Holik- 
shep Mot. Chron. uft 6) I. 311) Such of the people as . . fell 
into their hands, were slainc without al] mcrcie. xtfoa Shakk. 
Macb. in. ii. 11 1'hings without all reinedie. Shouifl be with- 
out regard, sftfls Needham tr. SeMeu's Mare CL 75 The 
Carthaginians enjoyed the command of the Sea without all 
Controversy. 1847 Loner. Ev. 1. iii. 10 Without all guile 
or Suspirion . . was he. xftgg Macaui ay Hist. Eng. 1 1 L 389 
He disclaimed all Intention of attacking th« memory of Lord 
KusselL 

II. absol. 

5 . As antecedent to relative : A if that, flll those, 
the accompanying demonstrative having been 
dropped from the earliest times before the relative 
that ywhat obs., cf. Ger. af/es was), which latter is 
now often dropped also: ‘all wc have * • all that 
that . we have. 

807 O, E. Chton., Al feet be sufeui Humbre warn. Hn+fHd., 
On allum feun he him bestan woldon. r 131m Cast. Lone 535 
■ Ichulle al don >at fe wille is. *987 Golping De Momay 1. 
8 Yee Rivers, and all that viter is. 1607 Smajw. Tim. iv. ii. 
35 To haue his pomps, and all what state compounds. 1867 



AXmXs, 


AI.I.. 


Milton P.L, ix.569 To tell thee all What thou 

1890 Locks Hum. Undent. Wks. 1797 1. 1. iv. 1 11. *4 Thb 
kali could be infor'd from the Not <00 of a God. ijjoiftw 
Fr. Rev, 43 To derive all we possets at an inheritance from 
our forefathers, ifas Tennyson In Mem. xxiiL 17 And aD 
we met was fair and good, And all was good that Tune could 
bring. 

6. Followed by of\ in ting. The entire amount, 
every part, the whole ; in //. Every individual, all 
the members or examples. (This const, is com- 
paratively modem, and is probably due to form* 
assoc. with none of, some of, little of, muck of few 
of, many of.) Rare . exc. with pronouns, as all of 
it, of whom, of which, of them . 

(See pronominal examples under tc.1 
€ 1800 Montgomery Hymn, Tit not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 1858 Skars A than. x. 81 The Sad- 
ducee* held that all of human existence was bounded b et we en 
birth and death. 

7. aa pi . » All men, all people. 

rtooo Agt. Get/. Mark xiiL 37 Softies )wt ic cow sec$a, 
mllucn | l.indisf., Rnskw. altum, Hatt. eallcnl ic hit aecxe. 
138a Wyclif Eph. iv. 6 O God, and fadir of alls, the which 
is aboue alle men, and by alle thingis, and in vs alia, 1393 
Shake. Rick. //, 111. ii. 160 Some poyson'd by their Wlues, 
some sleeping kill’d, All murther'd. s6n Bible x Tim, iv. 
15 That thy profiting may appears to all 1711 Addison 
.SPect. No. ms p a Beloved and esteemed by all about him. 
1878 Birm. Weekly rest a Feb., An inn in Marlborough has 
the sign 4 The Five Alls.* They are— a king, with the motto, 

* 1 govern all;' a bishop, with 4 1 pray for all ; 1 a lawyer, 

* I plead for all ;* a soldier, 4 1 fight for all ;* a labourer, 4 1 
pay for all.' 


8. as sing . » Everything, 
rioeo if&Lrsic Saints* L.L r 


m God is m^hwdbr ealL 1470 

Malory Artkur (18x61 1. 303 But in God is alL xgBn Pap 
w. Hatch '1844) si Alls as it is taken; marie the diuelT take 
al. 1867 Milton P. L. i. ios What though the field be lost 7 
Ail is not lost. 1783 Cmabmk Heme/. 935 Something to all 
men, and to some men alL 1870 Lowkll Study Wind, an 
Browning . . draws nearer to the all-for-point fashion of the 
cwuettisti, with every poem he writes. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Netghb. i. 10, 4 1 wanted to see yer face, eir, that 
waa all.* 

b. All but: Everything short of. Hence {yd- 
, well nigh. 

. 306 Man . . AU but re- 

_ l but the picture of his 

4x878 Mabvell Poems Wks. 111. 41a Society is 
all but rude To this delicious solitude. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Ret. 11. ii. 111 The all-but omnipotence of early culture. s86e 
Stanley Jew. Ck. (1877) 1. v. 87 These were all but unknown 
to Greeks and Romans. >866 Furry Mirac. Prayer is An 
all-but'inftnlte variety of phenomena. 1878 Boaw. Smith 
Cartkage 903 The best and all-but-sufficing answer. 

O. And all : And everything else, and everything 
connected therewith, et cetera ; hence, Too, also, as 
well (especially in dial, speech; Sc. * Woo’d an* 
married an' a 1 And all that : and all the rest of 
it, et cetera . 

<"1533 Tindale Wkt. 1849 II. xi He will save Devils and 
all. 1538 Bale Tkre Lames 1007 The wolle, skynne, flesh 
and allT c X540 Ceokb Ps. Ii, The walles, and all, shalbe 
made newt 166 a More Ant id. Aik . 111. x. 11719* 190 Down 
caine John, Pipe mod all i88t Trial S. Coltedge so Jeff. 
Who were the AllT Dugdale. King and Clergy-men end 
all. 170a I)e Foe Hew Teel, in Somers Tracts <1751) III. 
u They did it to Purpose, carried all before them, subdued 
Monarchy, cut of their King's Head, and all that. s8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth 1. 37 With smithy, bellows, tongs, anvil, 
and alL <857 Helm Friends in L. Ser. 1. I. xsa 4 Region 
of subtle sympathies, * end all that. 

d. All in all: AU things in all respects, all 
things altogether in one. Also adverbially and 
sufisf. (See in all below, 9 d.) 

>539 f great ’) and xfixi Bible i Cor, xv. 98 That God maye 
be all in all (Wyclip, alle thingis in alle thingis, Tindale, 
all in all things*]. 1596 R. Camkw in Shake. Cent. Praise so 
Will you have all in all for ProM and verse t 1787 Fordyce 
Stem, Yng. Worn. 1. L 97 Mirth and diversion are all in alL 
a stag Campbell On receiv . Seal xii. The ell-in-all of life 
— Content I 1804 Bvbon Don % n. clxxxix, They were AU in 
all to each other, xfiee Tennyson Vivien 948 And trust me 
not at aU or all in all. iM — Q. Mary 111. vi. 136 Their 
Flemish go-between And all-in-all. 

e. phr. When all oomes (goes) to all : when 
eveiything is summed up, wound up, cleared up, 
explained ; when one gets to the bottom of every- 
thing. arch. 

1519 Hoeman Vulg, is* Whan it cometh all to alL iu8 
Skelton Magnyf. 1739 tor your sake, what so ever befall : 
I set not a flye, and all go to alL 1380 North Plutarch 
(1676) 141 When all came to all nothing was done. xfi68 
Pkpvb Diary 19 Aug., When nil come to aU, a fit of jealousy 
about Tom. 

0. Hence, in many prepositional phrases, 
a. Preceded by above, after , before, beyond, for, — 
Everything, tor often) everything else, everything 
to the contrary. Hence, after all \ after considering 
eveiything to the contrary, nevertheless; once for 
all : once only \ for good and all : finally (see Good). 

1811 Bible Hebr. x. 10 By the which will we are sanctified 
. . once for all. tyu Steele Sped. No. 469 p 1 But after 
ail he is very pleasant Company. 1763 Boswell Johnson 
(1806) lv Jiif8 Hare it b proper, once for all, to give n true and 
fair statimjifat. 1788 Stkrmb Sent . Joum. (1778) 1L 11, I 
p’d toMu her adieu for good and alL 1809 W. Iivino 
(foi vil xL (1849) 440 Yet after all he was a mere mortal. 
I Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. 179 Above aU, he had been 


SSuii 

long an ex 


b. At all : In every way, in any way. Formerly 


V 41 " altogether, wholly; no# only In 
_ ttive or interrogative sentences, or conditional 
dhtuset: e.g. J did not speak at ad; did yon speak 
tdallt if you spoke at all. 
txgsn Will Paterae 983 , 1 be confine • ft comande att alle. 

1843) 1 10 Myrre betokneth to us at 
Douolax Emets 


# _ _ ^ when there 

IjTho peace at alL iflga-g'LATiMKm Serai h Rem. (1845) 59 
They were careless at all, they thought all things wars cock- 
sure. sSss Bible i Sam. xx.6 If thy father at all mbse me. 
tl89 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 357 If he refuses to govern 
ua « all, we am not bound to remain . . without a govern- 
“ Without 


*878 Freeman Norm. Cone. HI. xU. 183 

any form of trial at alL Ibid. IV. xviL 5$ For that very 
cause, it soon ceased to be a garrison at alL 


t (8.) substantively. Obs . 

*67* Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 3 He Is so self-sufficient, 
and an At -all of so many ransritiits 
c. JTor nil, adv. and prep.. Notwithstanding: see 
Fob. 


all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 1. 98 Sit still, Pamela, and mind your 
Work, for ail me. Ibid. IV. 178 A sad Situation lima., 
for all thaL 1703 Burns, 4 A man ’■ a man for a* that.' 
d. In all: In the whole number, all together; 
also, in whole. 

e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4387, V. hundred knyilis in al hay wore. 
1387 Tkxvisa Higden Kolb Ser. III. 363 He Uved in alle 
hre and sixti jere. s8sx Bible i Chron. 1 l 6 Fiue of them in 
all. 1894 Gentilis tr. Servitets Hist. Inguts. (1676; 870 It 
b received either in part or in all, or in part or in 

aside. i8*s fr'nrtMmr** Mnr Tan 44 1 Work. work. 


x8s8 Farmsr*s Mar. fan. 33 ‘Work, work, work l* 
the in-all and the end-all of existence to him. x88a Mar . 
Ins. Policy, All and every other Person or Persons to whom 
the same doth, may, or shall appertain, in Part, or in AIL 
+ e. Mid all {obs.), with all: t (*•) Altogether, 
quite {obs.); (A) see Withal. 

(883 K. JKlpmbd Gregory xix. 144 Da hie swifie sttftliche 
arasiafi, & mid caIIc oldrysccafi. f 1x75 Lamb. Horn., Mid 
alle for don. c sags Auer. R. 100 A grim word mid alle. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xxi. 97 Ix>ove Laverd haa sal with al. 1097 K. 
Glouc. «8 He lette close fuyr in uietal quoynteliche witnulle. 
£ Of all, from its use after a superlative, as in 
first of all (sec D. 11) was formerly used elliptically 
* Most of all, beyond all. 

1390 Marlowe Earn. II, iv. v, Vild wretch, and why hast 
thou, of all unkind, Borne arm* against thy brother. 1803 
Andrewke Serm. (1841) II. 158 From each part but of all, 
from the last part. 1649 Lovelace Poems 30 She Whom 
thou of all ador'sL 171 x Addison Sped. No. 135 P4 First 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables, 
t g. Over all: Every* here (Uer. uberall, Fr. 
par/out ). Obs. 

tun R. Glouc. 375 Tresour aboute ft oher god oueral aper- 
telyche. c 13B6 Chaucer ProL 549 Over al them he cam. 
h. With all : see e (above) and Withal. 

HI. Combined with other adjectives. 

1 10. Emphasized by whole : all whole, whole 
all (see Allwhole), all and whole, entire; advb. 
entirely. Obs. 

CX440 Pbcock Repr. 1. vliL 39 These (J officis maken the 
hool al werk. Ibid. 1. iL xi It upon which the al bool sub- 
staunce of the wal . . stondith. Ibid, il vil 177 It is open 
ynou) to alle hem whiche wolen biholde al the hool proces 
“ *■ ■ • • • Fulke 


. But according to the hool al processe. 1579 W. 

" ’ ' ' ■ mai 

[. 40s The 


Hoskins’ s ParL 154 All the whole vpper house is manifestly 
d Pliny \ 1634) I. 40s 'il 
all and whole. 


contrarie vnto iL x8oi Holland Pliny k 161 
lower sort of these trees the floud couereth all 
flL All both, all two. Obs. (Fr. tons les deux.) 
f 14*0 Chron. Vilod. 89a fey weron as blcynd all bolhe, y 
wys. aa ever was ony stok or stoune. 

12. Distributed to each member or part of the 
whole, by the forms all and some (arch.), one and 
all , each and all, all and each, all and sundry , etc. 

A Of these all and some (see Some) has the 
longest history. 

*1395 Ceeur de L. 5846 They that wolde nought Cryatene 
become, Richard leet sleen hem alle and some, c 1386 
Chauckb Knts T. 1399 These lordrn alle and some Been in 
the Sonday to the cue come. 148a Play Sacr. 409 Whyle 
they were alle together ft sum . . Comedite corpus meum. 
x8oo Holland Levy xxvil xiiL 637 To endeavour and 
strain themselves, both all and some \ung**tis umivertisque ). 
x88x Devden Abs. 4 A chi*. 11. 457 Now stop your noses, 
readers all and some. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 1. tit. 478 
Two hours after midnight all and some Into the hall to 
wait hb word should come. 

Tj It has been suggested that in this phrase some 
was a corruption of tsame ( isome ) * together,’ but 
the phonology shows that it is not so ; with the 
first quot. above cf. this from the same poem : 

e xjsg Ceeur de L. 4385 Among the toun folk was no game; 
To counsayl they gaderyd hem insame. 

f b. At and som \some) was also used in sing., as 
if confused with sum ;~The whole sum, the sum 
total ; advb. entirely. Obs. 

t«03 R. Bsunke HtsndL Symne ifopi tale ys wrytyn al 
anasiun In a boke of Vitas Patman. *1380 Sir Ferumb. 
3014 He shridde him }er-with . . JT do^ed him al ft tome. 
etsm Chaucbe Wile’s T. ProL o> This b all and aom (*. r. 
sunt, some, soamej. c xa8e Childs of Bristows 338 in HazL 
E.P. P. tax By that the fourtenyht was come, hb gold was 

n al ana some. 1500-41 Wyatt Whs. (x86x) 173 Hence- 
, my Polns, thb shall be all and sum. 9803 tr. Gen- 
saMo’s Sp. Inguts. Prof., Herein resteth all and some con- 
these 


a One and all, all and each, each and all, all and 
sundry, all and every. 

1313 Douglas ASnele ix. viiL 18 With huge dnmoare 
foUowand one and all. 178s Cowraa J. Gilpin 939 And all 
and each that passed that way Did join in the pursuit. t8x8 
Scott Old Mori, xxxvi, All and sundry hb moveable goods 
and gear . . inbrought to hb Majesty's use. ,xfij7 J-Iano 
New S. Wales I. x8< Rendering it virtually imperative 00 
all and sundry to follow hb example. 

B. sb. (through the absolute use in A 8.) 

1. Usually with poss.pron as our all: Everything 
that we have, or that concerns or pertains to ns ; 
whole interest, concern, possession, property. 

x8ay Fbltham Resolves Wks. 1677, 1. xxxl j< He shall not 
command the All of an honest man. *88x Nbvilb Plato 
Rediv. 933 Those matters . . which concern our AIL 1707 
Addison State of War 040 Our AU b at stake, lyse Wol- 
laston Rtlig. Nat. vUi. 157 When two persons throw their 
all into one stock as joint-traders for life. 1794 Burke Corr. 
(1844) IV. sex We axe, as 1 think, fighting for our all. tMa 
Trench Mirac. iiL 143 Whatever it was, It was their alL 
b. In this sense it has been used with a pi. 

Vfux Mss. Cbmtuvbb PerpL Lovers l 067 I'd pluck up a 
courage, pack up my Awls and match with him. 175a 
Fielding Amelia vn. iiL U775) 096 (My father) bid me pack 
up myalls and immediately prepare to quit his house. 1783 
Bickehstaff Love in Fill, 44 So pack up your alls, and be 
trudging away. (StUl a common phrase in Scotland.) 
o. Antithetically, with little. 

183s Quarles Sampson (17x7. 980 That little All Was left, 
was all corrupt. 1738 Johnson London 180 [You] leave your 
little all to flames a prey. >738 W ksley Hymn, * Long have 
/ viewed,’ My little All I give to Thee. 1733 Johnson 
Boswell <x8a6) 1. aa6 No man b well pleased to nave hb aU 
neglected, be it ever so little. Mod. Many a struggling 
tradesman lost hb little all in the fire. 

2. Whole being, entirety, totality. 

1874 Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 145 The lawi of motion, in the 
round All of bodies. 178s Law Comf. Weary Pitgr. >1800) 
86 This pure love introduces the creature into the ali of God. 
1843 Carlyle Past. 4 Pr. 169 An All of rotten Formulas. 

8. Whole system of things, r6 wav, the Universe. 

xjpS J. Bastard in Farr S. P. 11. 316 Man b the little 


iso we him call , The world the little god. 
Great All. xdxa Withes Prince H turfs Obs. in 


God the 
Juven. 


x 056/1 1 


(1633) *98 Living in any corner of this AU. 1849 Drummond 
Wks. 1711, 25 Come see that King, which all thb all com- 
mands. 1714 M ande villk Fab. Bees ( 1733) 1 1. at The beauti- 
ful all, must be the workmanship of one great architect of 
power and wisdom stupendous. 1839 Bailey Fes tut xxviiL 
(18481 399 The atom and the all Commune and know each 
other. 183a Carlyle L att. -day Paraph, vi. (187a) aoo No 
pin's point can you mark within the wide circle of the All 
where God’s Laws are not. 

C. adv. I. General construction. 

1. All adj. is often separated from the sb. which it 
defines, by an auxiliary vb. or clause, and so appeare 
to refer to the predicate ; as 4 Zion our mother is 
all wofull,’ where all, originally an attribute or 
complement *f Zion, comes to be viewed as quali- 
fying woful *= altogether woful. 

oxooo Ckdmon Gen. (Greim 756 Hit b Adame nu eall for- 
golden, c xeoo Okmin 9579 Issramle )>eod tatt wass All wesste 
ft all forrworrpenn. esaao Halt Meid. ax Ah al is nieidenes 
song unlich beose. 13b Wvclif Prov. xii. 3 The roote of 
miwis men anal not ben al moued. . .M«3 Caxton G. de la 
Tour C vij, The lady wente oute of her wytte and was al 
nyak. 1333 More Anew. Poysoned Bk. Wks. T557, 

[ Hb exposicion flitteth all fro the poynte. x8xx Bible 

iii. 1 Wot to the bloody City, it is all full of lyes 

and robberie. *8*4. Byron Corsair 111. xv. 18, 1 am not all 
deserted on the main. x8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey \ it. v. 405 
His Royal Highness all smiles, and his Consort all dia- 
monds. 183a Lynch Tktoph. Trinal xi. 394 Another is all 
frivolity. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 59 Six stately virgins, 
all in white. 

2. Whence, as true adv. modifying adj. or adv.: 
W f holly, completely, altogether, quite (cf. All- E. 
6, j). 

a toau Crist (Grein) uix Eall mftcr rihte. rum Trim. 
Coll. Horn. 191 purch onde com dead in to pe worelde al 
umbegonge. 1340 Ayenb. 89 Nou ich be habbe al uolliche 
ysseaued pet Ich leue. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 39a All othir 
contenance had he. cx 4*3 Wyntoun Cron. vi. vu 99 Hyr 
chyld-ill al suddanly Travalyd hyr sa angrily. igAi Elyot 
Imago Govt. 33 But it succeeded aU other wise. tbggMsm. 
Count Teckely 1. 57 They endeavour all anew to put those 
. . in a state uncapable. 1793 Southey Triumph of Worn. 
63 Wks. II. 7 All hopelessly our years of sorrow flow. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 460 All at once., the whole fleet 
tacked. a88a Browning Clive s8 All-agog to have me tres- 
pass. 

+ b. In this sense all thing was also used. (Cf. 
9 nothing loath.’) Obs. 

1334 More Comf. agst. I 

not all thinge afearde in this case. sOag shake. Mack. 111. 
L 14 It had bene as a gap in our great Feast, And all-thing 
vnbecomming. 1883 Ray Flora 189 The flowen are not au- 
thing so broad. 

8. Even, just ; passing into a mere intensive or 
emphasizing adjunct (Cf. Albo.) arch. 

*S79 .W. FulkE Heskinds Pari. 105 Al bicause he would 
not acknowledge the presence of Christ. 1833 P. F letch kb 
Purple 1 st. v. Ixviii, All so, who strives . .Touring hb dead 
soul to the joyfull skie. 1700 Gay Btacheyrd Susan, All in 
the Downs the fleet was moored. s8o8 Scott Alarm. 1. xi, 
He . . Gave them a chain of twelve marks' weight A1I as he 
lighted down. 

4. AU through, wholly, entirely, without admixture. 
1703 Loud. Goa. mmmmclu/4 Stolen . . a black Gelding . . 
trots all. except (breed, end then paces « little. Ibid, 
mmmmcfv/4 Trots and gaUops alL Ibid, mmmmclxxviii/4 
Paces alL 


. Trib. 111. Wks. TSS7i *»itAi I am 
i thb case. 1603 Shake. Alacb. 111. 
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XL Special constructions, 

6. All one. + a. All together. Obs. b. (alto ell a.) 
One and the tame, quite the tame. All of a x tee 
A odjA 3. (See alto Alone) 

uM Layam. 09080 pa weoren mo al an. cipd WveLif 
Wicket x It it. .all one to danya Christas word* for beresye 
and Christa for an heretyke. cfli Makbxcjc 36 . Notes 93s 
It ia all ona watar whether Symon Peter, or Symon Martu 
be christened in it. 169a Ray Act. Errors in CeiL B 7 w. 
154 Am for the vulgar and illiterate it ia all ona to them. 
xjom Eng. Tkeophr. 138 That which a man causes to be dona, 
he does himself, and ' ’ti* all a case. 17x9 Da Fob Crusoe 
(1858) 373 It waa all one, he could not sleep. t;M Black- 
STUNK Comm. IV. ao What penona are, or are not, capable 


stunk comm. IV. ao What penona are, or an not, capanie 
of committing Crimea ; or, which ia all one, who an exempted 
from the censures of the law. 1809 Scott GuyM.xxxvi, * It's a* 
ane to Dandia.' Mod. It's all one to me whether I go or stay. 

6. Pleonastically in the combinationt All- whole, 
A* l-wholly, All-[tttkhlt, q.v. (See alto A 10.) 

7 . With adverbs of degree, all gives emphasis, — 
Quite, altogether, at all so, all too . {All so is now 
ob&M exc. in the combined form Also q.v.) 

aioos AZlfreti'* Death (Grain) 13 Eel awa xebundenne. 
riaoe Moral Ode 398 Of pease riche we pencheo to ofte, of 
bare alto *elde. <*1384 Ciiaucer H. 0/ Fame a88 Dido . . 
That loued alto sone a gest. 1387 Hounshbo Scot. Chron. 

( 18061 II. 17$ The King.. did scud forth, but all too late, 
Andrew Wood. 1997 Shaks. a Hen. IV. v. ii. 24 Our aigu- 
mcnt Is all too heavy to admit much talkc. i8ag Southey 
Modoc in At. xvii. Wks. V. 33a Give me the boy . . he travels 
all too slow. 1831 Caki ylk Sort. Res. <1638) 18a Thy all- 
100 1 rish mirth and madness. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, 
(184a) V. 191 War is all soon enough when it cannot be helped. 

8. With adv. the : By that amount, to that extent, 
just so much. 

itfoo Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 10a All the better: we shalhe 
the more Marketable. 1879 Tennyson Love Vs T. 8a He 
was all the more resolv'd to go. 

9 . With adverbs of place: In all directions, in every 
part ; as all about, all round. Special idioms are all 
along{ see Along), All out. All ovkb, All bound, 
all together or Altogether, alt one or Alone q.v. 

ex 300 Beket 3353 And crone ek as emeten alaboute. Ibid. 
8ao Seint Thomas was al be net he. 1480 Caxton Deter. 
Frit. 4 Britayne is all aboule xlviii sithe Ixx thousand 
paas. 1699 Bkntlkv Fhalaris 130 He is all-over mistaken. 
1879 Tennyson LoveVs T. 75 Beheld All round about him. 

10 . With conjunctions, fa. With if and though 
in if all, though all, all emphasized the supposi- 
tion or concession, = Even if, even though. Thus : 
If all they keep - if wholly or really they keep, even 
if they do keep. Obs. 

<*1330 R. Brunnl Chron. 37 pof allc Edgar he gate, Estrild 
bi nioder ware. 1366 Maunokv. ii. 13 ?if atle it be so, that 
Men seyn. c 1373 w vcLtr Antecrist 145 If al hei kepen nei^er. 
t b. The more common order was all if, all 
though ; the former is now obs., the latter written 
as one word Although q.v. 

1340 Ham POLK Pr. Cousc. 304s be saul, al-if it haf na body. 
c 1380 Wvcur 3 Treat. 17 Al pr 1 tfiei shulen aftir be dampnyd. 
15x4 Bakclav Cyt. 4* Uplandyshm. 41 All if 1 would, it were 
but shame. 1337 — Jugurtha (Paynell) A lj, AU If he haue 
power so to do. 

to. With the subj. mood, though or if, being ex- 
pressed by the reversed position of vb. and subject 
(ns in be they* if they be', were omitted, leaving 
all apparently = although. Thus : al be l * all though 
J be. Obs. exc. in synthetic phrases Albeit, Albk q.v. 

< 1383 Chaucer A B C 46 At have 1 ben a beste in witle 
and dedo, Yet, Lady I thou me close in with thyn grace. 

< 1384 — H. Fame i8ao Al be ther in me no lustice Me lyst 
not doo hyt nowe. 1x386 — Frol. 716 Al speke he never so 
rudely, ne large. 153a M urk Cot/. I indole Wks. 1 557, jBs/a 
All were he nettcr so oide care he were baptysed. 1360 H. 
Cole Lett, to Jewel, We brought more than ye were able to 
answer, all were it no Scriptures, nor Councels, nor Dortours. 
1599 Br. Hall Satires 111. L 50 All could he further then 
earths center go. 1699 Fuixkr App. Jnj. lnnoc. (1840) 53a 
From whence came Smith, albe he knight or squire, But 
from the smith that forget h at the fire. 

11 . With prep, of extension in space or time, all 
gives completeness, as all round, down, over , 
through, etc. 

x6m Mi onus ton etc. Old Lotos v. i, That's equal change 
all the world over. 1793 Nelson in Nicolas's Disp. II. 11 
The wind all round the compass. 1849 Macaui.ay /list. 
Fag. 1 1 . 453 All down the Rhine, from Carlsruhe to Cologne. 
1879 Higginson Hist. U. S. xxvi. 264 This made a great 
excitement all over the country. 

tl 2 . With prep, referring to a point of space: 
Quite, entirely. All to naught, to absolute nothing- 
ness, 4 away to nothing. 1 To call all to naught : to 
vilify. Cf. 15 Mow. Obs. 

<■*•73 Lamb. Horn. 55 pu forwurfiest eca..a! to nohte. 
<-1030 A Mir. R. 380 [He] tuke8 ham alto wundre. cijoo 
ticket aa The Princes Doubter . . that hire hurts al upe mm 
caste.' 1509 Homilies 1. (1859) >34 David, when Seme! did 
call him all to naught, did not chide again* 159a Shaks. 
Ven . 4 Ad. 993 It was not ahe that call'd him all to naught. 
a 1617 P. Baynk Ephes. (1638) xoa Hoe . . doth give hia son 
all to death. i6a6 Bacon Sytva 1 540 The asp is not ao frank 
as to rise all to the boughs. 

13 . With to of the dative inf.: Expressly, just. 

rinse Beket 99 Red alto afonge. sdey Hibson Wks. IL 


cigM Chaucer Frol. 76 Al bismoterad with Ms habergeon. ' 
especially the prefix to- — < asunder* (LG. ter-, 
Hu. ter-, L. dis), as in to-break, to-burst, to-cut, to - 
gnaw, to-hew, to-rend, to rive, to-shake, to-shiver, 
to- 4 ear, to tread, to-wend. Thus alt to-broken, (G. all 
terbrochcn) * quite broken in pieces.* As these deri- 
vative vbs. were at length rarely used without all, 
the (act that the to- belonged to the vb. was lost 
sight of, and it was written separate, or even joined 
to all, as al to-tom, al to tom, alto tom. Obs 
a reoo Gregorys Dial m. xvMCott MS. 77*>pat ho scooMo 
boon eal to aliteo from 8 am cliftianum. rsnoo Trio. Coll. 
Horn. 113 Ura helende . .alto Rhiurado bo jiaten. ctgysArth. 

O MerL 4853 That ho tak he alto rot. cxqmSegs off Me- 
layue a6a Riche hawberkea were all to-rent, e 1449 PnoocK 
Repr. v. L 484 That her ordra achulde be alto broke. 148s 
Caxton Geld. Leg. *&Ji They . . were alle to cutte with the 
stones. 1493 W. ns Words Commnnyc. (103) B lij. With 
thy tongue thou me all to terest. 1387 Fleming Cento. 
Hotinshed III. 1991/1 Which the Scots m times past haue 
all to broken, sdii Bible Jndg. ia. J53 And a certaine woman 
cast a piece of a milstone vpon Abimelochs head, and all to 
brake his sculL 1637 Milton Comas 380 Her wings . . Were 
altoruffled, and sometimes impaired. 

1 10 . Hence, by form-asaoc., all to, ailto , alto was 
extended to other verbs as -'wholly, completely, 
utterly, soundly *; in later times esp. with vbs. in 
be-; os all-to-bcfbol, all-to-begod, all-to-bcblubber, 
all-to-benight. Obs. 


1534 More Com/. agst. Trib. iil Wks. 1557, 1934/1 She fet 
In hand with hym and all to rated him. 1538 Latimer Serm. 

J Rem. (18451 39B We be fallen into the dirt, and be all-to 
irtied, even up to the ears, >349 Chalonbr tr. Erasm . 
Morim Roc. D m b, Beyng all to Taught to scorne. iggi 76 
Grindal Fruit/. Dial. Wks. *841, 48 To kneel and crouch 


dirtied, even up to the earn >349 Chalonbr tr. Erasm. 
Morim Enc. D fij b, Beyng all to Taught to scorne. iggi 76 
Grindal Fruit/. Dial. Wks. 1843, 48 To kneel and crouch 
down and all-to be- god him. igfp Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 
69 Her cheekes all to be blubbered with her jealous tearas. 
1391 G. Fletcher Russe Commonw. 141 And so al to be- 
sprinkleth . . the image gods, x6xx Cotgr., Papitloteux , 
All-to-bespangled . . set thicke with spangles. 1847 I. C 
Char. Lond.-Dium. 3, 1 wonder my Lord . . is not once more 
all -to-be-t ray tor'd. 1874 Fairfax Bulk * Setv. 53 The 
wide, thick, all-to-be deckt heap of visible beings. 188 • 
N.O. Boi lean's Le Lutrin 1 314 Him too the bounteous 
Dean AII-to-be-Bleseca 1884 Bunyan Filg. il 48 She all- 
to-be-fooled me. 

JD. Obsolete uses of early inflected forms. 

(The inflexions were: Sing. acc. masc. M nine, 
2 3 alle, dot. m. it n. 1 all tun, a -3 -en, a-4 -e ; 
dat. A gen. f. 1-3 olre, a-4 alle; gen. m. A n. 
1-3 alien. Pi. nom. A acc. 15 alle; dat. 1 alluzn, 
a-4 -en, a-5 -e ; gen. i-a olro, a-4 -re, 3-4 oldre, 
3-0 oiler, older, ol)>er, either, also passim , alir, 
aldir, -yr, olthlr ; olleria, oltherla, etc. These 
survived longest in the south, none being retained 
by northern dial, after i3thc. exc. gen. pL In 
midi. dial, all sing, and alle pi. were still distin- 
guished by Wyclif and Chaucer.) 

+ 1 . The gen. sing, alias was used adverbially: 
Altogether, at all, wholly, entirely. (Fr. du tout.) 

01x00 O. E. Chron. an. 1018 pmt gafol . . was ealfos Ixxli 
biisendpundo. iaoa Lavam. 3077 fra hit alios up brae, nays 
After. R. 88 Hwon hit allcs cumeo for®. 1097 R. Glouc. 17 
Corineus was alias wrofr. *1300 Cast. Lotte 659 Whim ha 
wolde alles bicoma man. 

II. The gen. plur. alra, olre, oiler, older, ei- 
ther, ‘of all’ was used down to 1600. 
f 2 . With sb. a. governed by sb. (To 1 aoo.) 
a 1000 Cynewulf Elene (Grain) 816 AUra cyninga frrym. 
CII78 Lamb. Horn. 33 He is alra kinge king. /bid. 917 
Heo is mlra fringa angin. 

b. governed by superlative. (To 1300.) 
a 1000 ScS/es W/dsib 15 Ealra ricost monna cynnes. c iboo 
Moral Ode 1 per is alra merufre most. ia» R. Glouc. 
13$ pat ys aflar men worst, bat me euar say with ye. 
f ii. absol. with a superlative, orig. either before 
or after ; subset j. always prefixed, and becoming at 
• length a mere intensifying prefix. Prefixed to any 
superlative, as aller-best 1 best of all, 1 alter -blivest, 
-erst, -farthest, -fairest, -feeblest , -first, -foulest , 
-highest, - last , - least , -liefest, - longest , -most, - next , 
- truest , -worst, etc. ; of which alder liefest 'dearest 
of all, very dear,' was a common epithet in 16th c. 

a iooo Metr. Fs. cviii. 38 Him si abrogden hiora sylfra 
sccamu swyftust ealra. a 1000 Cadmon Gen. (Grain) 337 
Ofermctto ealra swifiost. 1x94 O. E. Chron. (IaucJ MS.) aa 
1135 Alra fyrst Balduin de Reduers. 1097 R, Glouc 44 
Grate townes in Ertgelond . . And London alfcr most, a 1300 
Cursor M. 1391 Quar cs pin alber-yongesc son? r 1374 
Chaucer Troy In t v. 576 Myn alderfevest lady deere, eo 
wommanly. Ibid. 111. 940 My altlierlevest lord, and brothir 
dere. 138* Wycuf i Sam. lx. 10 Altherbest is thi word ; com, 


1 Spirit of God came . 


* shew how these men 


t li All emphasized the particle combinrd with 

a vb. : 


first. tjOB Arnold Chron. (1811)43 Ouralther licuest uncles. 
1587GASC010NE Whs. 163 To mine Alderlieuest Lord 1 must 
indite a wofult cam. 1990 T. Watson Eg I., Wnltingham 
386 Thou, Spencer, arc the alderlicfest swatne. 1393 Shaks. 
9 Hen. Vf, u i. a8 Mine Alder liefest Soueraigne. 
t b. In later tinaes when the nature of alther was 
forgotten, it was erroneously written all there . • 
01430 Syr Gowghter 179 Huntyag he loved al there best 
c 1300 Fartmay 9490 Y won all ther first ther he edified. 1313 
Douglas /Ends v. ia. ax Ail thare last The antiant kyng 
Acestei. 1337 Lvnobsav Q. Magd. 150 The greit Moister 
of hoBsholdeU there tak. 

fo. Ignorance of the true meaning; with con- 


sdonsnms of its intensifying force, produced many 
remarkable constructions. 

run Gem. 4 Ex. 3997 On lie alter fier alfieniefSer. rips 
Sonya Sag iW.) 9998 On alder twenti devel waL r 1330 
Florist jf/H. 07 In the althraet foirast sate, rqgt Lvoa 
Chron. TVwl v, For there was one thynf dosed in Herbert 
An aiderothar in her chert declared. 103a Ttnck. Turvey 
s6An elder leefer awaine, 1 weene, In the barge there was 

+ 4 . In concord with a pron. pi. possessive : our, 
your, their alter ; where modem language hat of 
us alt, belonging to them all, etc. (Cl L. omnium 
nostrum parens.) Later northern writers, to whom 
the -tr had no longer a genitive force, added a 
second possessive ending, making alleris, alders , 
alt hers. (Cf. ours, theirs, both-erij .) 

<■**30 Ancr. R. 59 Eue vra olre moder. Ibid. 04 Horn 
olre crane, axym Cursor M. 460 For ben slier rlghL sue 
R. Brunnb Chron. s6a pet 1 be pur slier brofrer. 9377 
Langu F. Ft. B. xvi, eoj Adam waa oura alter fader, ripe 
Sir Ferumb, 9884 By-tor hura alra el)L rxgM CHAuesa 
FroL 803 Vp rooe oura hoott and was oura aller cok [v. r. 
aljmr, aider]: 1401 Fob Poems 11. 6s Crist, our aller duke. 
a Mas Jambs I Kimg'sQ. in. xl, 1 will that Gud-hope . . be. 
Joura alleria fkende. ct 430 Syr Goner. 5944 The gates the! 
shet bi here althars consent, c 1480 Fortkbcux Abs. 4 Lit ml 
Men. 144 The Hermes . . ben now by hym turnyd into our 
aller Good, sag Douolan /Eneis xa L 40, 1 sell raueege 
and end our aliens offence. 

XL All- in comb. 

Combinations with all - as first element have ex* 
isted from the earliest times, and have become, 
since e 1600, unlimited in number. I11 some groups 
the combination is merely syntactic, thougn even 
there individual instances of long standing have 
become true compounds ; cf. the gradation in all 
alive, all-important, all-powerful, almighty . The 
stress is not on all except in a few real compounds 
as a lways, a lso. On these combinations as well 
as on simple phrases, derivatives are freely formed 
in which the loose union or non-union of the 
original elements is cemented by the forma- 
tive process, so that all is no longer merely in 
svntactic combination with the rest of the word ; 
thus all-pervadingness, all-eyed, cannot be analysed 
as all + pervadingntss, all + eyed, but only as {all- 
pervading) + -ness, ( all eyes) + -ed. The following 
general classification contains I. Simple combina- 
tions ; II. Derivatives formed on these, and on 
phrases. Words in Small Capitals ore treated in 
their alphabetical place in the sequeL 
L Simple combinations. 

1 . adject, with sb., as All-pour(b, -bail, -hallows, 
-might, -night, -SAINTS, -SOULS, 8Pic* (and their 
derivatives); all-power, omnipotence; all-wisdom. 

c 1660 J. Poroaor Myst. DM*. 55 The Power of ell Powers, 
yea All-power it Mill s8m Kdin. Rev. XLVI. 300 Here it 
has assumed . . a sort of alf-wisdom. 

2. adject, with adv. (formerly an oblique case of 
sb. or pron.), as Algate, Always, Allwuxrx, 
-wuithkr. 

3 . substant. ( genit .) with sb. — 'of all, universal, 1 
as All-father; all-monarch, -parent, - soul ; esp. 
as obj. gen. with verbal agents, when there is an ac- 
companying ppl. form in -ing (see 7), as all-com- 
mander (cL alt-commanding), -creator, -destroyer, 
sneompasstr , -giver, - maker , -seer, sustaitser, etc. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. HI, v. i. so That high AU-aeer, which I 
dallied with. sgp8 Sylvbbtkr Du Bnrtas 1. iii. (1641) xiM 
The All-Monarch's bounteous Majesty, /bid. 94/9 TV 
eternal! All-Creator. 1813 Zouchk Dove in Farr's S. P. 390 
To this All-maker's praynei sing. i8ei Burton A not. Met. 
111. ii. 1. i, That mischievous all-commander of the Earth. 
1793 T. Taylor Met. A/ul. (1899) 184 The all-powerful and 
all-parent Syrian goddess. 1890 Mss. Browning Promt. 
End. I. 163 Zeus, the all-giver, stye Bryant Homer II. 
xiii. xj Saturn's aon. The all-disposer, ifye H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, i. 96 The invisible shrine of the All-encom- 
passer,— the AH-suatainer. stop Whitney Smnshr. Gram. 
lnt rod. 90 Hie emancipation or the iouI, and ita unification 
with the All-aouL 

4 . substant. {obj.) with vb. inf., a 8 All-dial ; all- 
hold, that which holds all. 

1498 Dives 4 Pomp. (W. de Words) r. xxxiv. 73/1 Settynge 
of mete or of drynke by nyght on the benche, for to fede All 
holds, or gobelyn. 

0 . advb. with sb., as All-boni; all-heart (Le. 
wholly heart), a name of the elm tree ; all sayer. 
And m attrib. phrases such as all-rail, wholly by 
rail, all-ulavery, all-talk, wholly, altogether (given 
to) talk, all-wool, wholly of wool. 

1387 Maflkt Greene Forest 41 b, The Rime . is called of 
some All heart. sda4 Barohavr Serm.ot Our Saviour . . found 
some all-sayers and no-doers, ao others that would outdoe 
all faith. 1833 Gun. P. Thompson Exerc. (1849) II. 479 The 
4 all slavery' party in England,— who wherever two or three 
wefo gathered together to oppress, were there in the midst 
of them. t*| W. Phillips Speeches lit. 50 The all-talk 
party, ifm Lumberman's Gas. 3 Dec.. The first all-rail 
shipment of lumber. xBBa Daily News 4 Mar., The demand 
b most apparent in all-wuol dreaa goods. 

6. advb. with odj., • ' wholly, altogether, infin- 
itely.* About twenty of these combinations are 
found in OE. including eall-beorht, -gearo, -geledfie. 
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-grlne, -gy/den, -luilig, -kwit, -Iren, -Mi, -mihtii, 
-nacod, -niwe, - riht , »,? token , -teaw, -weald, -wMtc. 
Oi these All-holt, and Al-nightt, survived into 
ME. ami were reinforced from time to time by 
•wiitt, -worthy, -wise, -ooon> -merciful, just. 
Since 1600, the number of these has been enor- 
mously extended, all- having become a possible 
prefix, in poetry at least, to almost any actf. of 
quality. Thus, all-able, -beauteous, -bitter, -brack, 
•bountiful, - brilliant , -complete, -constant, -content, 
•divine, -dreadful, -earnest, -eloquent, -essential, 
-evil, -fair, -glorious, -golden, -gracious, -holy, - im- 
portant , -just, - lavish , 1 lovely , -merciful, -peaceful, 
-perfect, -potential, - praiseworthy , -prolific, -puis- 
sant, -pure, - rapacious , - righteous , -sacred, -substan- 
tial, -true, - various , -vast, -wondrous. 

a 1000 1 Cxdmon Sat. ua ,Gr. > Knelt* eall-beorhie. Cyne- 
wulf Andreas 709 Eorpan call-gnine, Ntrmc Judg. xvi. 
16 fcbundcn mid callni wum nipum. c imp (See Ali.- witty J. 
ngS Wvcur Antecrist 137 Cticf bischop & kynge* tea 
alworfiiesL 1589 Aw. Samoyh Serm . j 18* u 39a 'Hire* Person* 
and ooe almighty and all-inercaful Goo. «sB6 T. H. ir. La 
Primamdmyes Fr. Acad. II. 374 He must bee all-good, ai* 
just, and aJmightie. lie* Younnkur Trauf. Metamorph. 
xii. 78 <1878) xu4 Where «hall 1 find a safe afl-peacefull seat, 
lin Shahs. Cymb. iil v. 05 Pi r. Oh my ali-wortliy lord. 
Cta. All-worthy villainc, nitcoucr where thy Miatn* is at 
once. 1606 < 1 . S\nhvh Ovutt Met. vm. x66 One who did 
despise All -able (;od*. 1613-30 Dmumm. or Hawth. Poems 
Wk*. 1711, 46/3 Earth's all-thomy soyl. I hid. 47 Of the 
first world an all -substantial man. t 1696 Mr. Hall l avis. 
World n. ii, r i'he bliss-making pmenu of the All-glorions 
God. 167s Kai hari) Contempt Clergy 41 The all-wise 
patron, or all-undemanding justice of the peace. 1719 More 
Odyte. xxiil 303 Such future acenes the ell-righteous powers 
display. it^Tucklr Li. A at. 1 . 503 We judae of the All 
perfect by ourselves. 1761 Gibbon Deft. 4 h. II. 119 His 
all-powerful virtue, and celestial fortune. 1794 T. Tavi^r 
Pantemias I. 104 He employed all-various purifications. 
1839 H allau Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iiL § 54. 9? The soul is united 
loan all-perfect Being. 1839 W. Is vim. iVof/ierfs Roost 1855J 
61 They Ithr modern language*) are all- important. 184a H. E. 
Manning Serm. 1 18481 1 . xx. *03 Christ'. . was all-pure. 1849 
Habk Par, Serm. ultti 11 . iu The one living, eternal, all- 
worthy Sacrifice, iflfis Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 479 
Mowed down by fear of the allpowcrfu! Campbells. 1861 
W. Gbkslky So/Mr. * Neol. 140 It i* of that all-essential and 
vital character. i8m Lytton Strange Story II. 338 Is not 
the Creator omniscient Y if all-wise, all-foreseeing f If all- 
foreseeing, nil pre-ordaining? 

U These are connected with the next by forms in 
: ent, and -ive, from L. pr. pplcs. and vbl. adjs., as 
Oil-efficient, -perfuient, -potent, -prepotent, -preva- 
lent, - sufficient ; all-comprehensive, - mis creative , 
-perceptive, - persuasive , -pervasive. 

1994 Hook km Et\l. Pol. 11. (1617)70 'Hie Testimonies of 
Goa are alHMifficient vnto that and for which they were giuen. 
ah) Datum, op Hawth. Cypress Or. Wk*. 1711, tax The 
wise and all-providant Creator. 1660 R. Co Kit Power 4 r 
Sabi. 75 The good will and pleasure of the All-prepotent 
God. 1679 Baxter Cath. Theot. 11. t. an He himself who 
is God AiUufllcient. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth I. 339 
That great all -comprehensive thought, spi Shaftesbury 
Charact. <1737 II. 365 That all-prevalent wisdom which you 
have establish'd. 1790 Murks Fr. Rev. 387 Your all-suffi- 
cient legislators have forgot one thing that seems essential, 
list Shkllky Prom. Unb. ». 'l'he ali-miscreative brain of 
Jove. 1879 Faounr. Cottar iL 17 Moral habits are all-suffi- 
cient while they last. 

7. advb. with pr. pple. as in prec., but often as 
the object of the verbal action. W ith exc. of A Li- 
ly ikldino q.v. found already in OE., no exam]dea 
of this combination occur much bclore 1600; in 
modern times their number is unlimited, though 
many are used only in poetry. Examples: all- 
acting, -affecting, -afflicting ; -appointing, -arrang- 
ing, -attempting, -availing, -(tearing, -beholding, 
•bestowing, -bimting, -blessing, -canning, -cheering, 
•eommatuiing, -composing, -comprehending, -conceiv- 
ing, -concerning, -confounding, -conquering, -con- 
suming, -convincing, -covering, -creating, daring, 
•itecidtng, - defying ; -despising, -destroying, -devour- 
ing, -dimming, disposing, -embracing, - ending , -en- 
during, -energizing, -enlightening, -fitting, forget- 
ting, -governing, - grasping , -healing, - hearing , -heat- 
ing, -including, -involving, judging, justifying, 
-knowing, -loving, -maintaining, -ordering, -per- 
vatling, -pitying, - pondet ing, -prevailing, -prevent- 
ing, -protecting, - providing . -quickening, -reaching, 
-relieving, -ruling, -satiating, -satisfying, -saving, 
-seeing, -shaking, - soothing ; -space-filling, -subduing, 
-sufficing, -surpassing, -surrounding, -sustaining, 
-swallowing, -swaying, -telling, -tolerating, -trans- 
cending, -triumphing, -turning, -understanding, 
•upholding, •working. 

a rood Cud. Exon. (Th.)47* Alwaldend God. 1988 Shako. 
L. L. L. it. i. as All-telling, tame Doth noyae abroad. 199a 
— Rom. 4 JhL 1. i. 141 The all-cheering sttnne. 1994 — 
Rich. HI, iil i. 78 To all poateritie, Euan to the aeneraU 
all ending day. 1609 — Lear m. ii. 6 All-shokhig launder. 
1999 M abston Sc. Vulanie 111. ii. a ja Chaw his eyes with thy 
ail-dimmiqg hand. Ibid. 11. v. t^j O brawny strength is an 
ull-canning charme. 1649 Patient Gritsif (6 When all-corn- 
monding love your hearts subdue. 1607 IIirron Whs. 1. 437 
It hath pleased the all-disposing God to remooue you. 101a 
Drayton Poty-olb. ix. mote 153 The Druids Invocation was 
to one All-healing or All-sauing power, ibid. vii. note 109 


t AM-knowing Isaac Caaaubon. Ibid. v. note fb What 
ppointing Heauetn will, s6m Dbumm. ok Hawth. C>- 
t Gr. Wka. tpi, 194 That all-sufficient and an.sufficut^ 


those fiaming tow’ra. - , vm. JH/W o**. wi-whoiuhi« mna. 
meL ag/s Uncreate Beauty, ell-creating Love. Ibid. 43/1 
The greatest gift, that. . The all-govenung pow'rs to man 
(gut give. Ibid. 30/r Thy all -upholding might her malice 


> ... 17x1, 31/t All-acting vertoes of 
Ibid. 99/0 See. all-behclding King. 
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of thy all-quickning blood. 1667 11 ilton P. L. x . 


1. (1858) t< Some 




t of n Satan sprung, all conquering Deadly 167^7 

Pai 

Proverbs 376 Our conduct is in view of an all-seeing eye. 
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Faiskax Bulk 4 Stlv, 99 Motion, which is an ail-roachlng 
offset ion ok bclonger to each bit of the world. 1719 Palmrx 


1741 KiCHAineoN Pamela iHsa) I. xx. 968 *I*he all-su 

pitmsure chat fills the worthy breast. 1740 Young fit. Tk. 
vm, 1150 All-bearing, all-attempting, till he falls. 1789 
Tockkr J„t. Nat. I. 596 Offspring of all-protecting Jove. 
Ibid. 666 The aU-space-filltng mundane sotiL 1768 Boswcll 
Corsica iil. (ed. e) 164 Looking up to an all-ruling Providence. 
1807 Kkblk Chr. Year lues. bef. Easter, Thine all-pervad- 
ing look. Ibid. Purific,, An all-defying, dauntless look. 
1848 L. Hunt Tar of Honey vii. 93 The all-including genius 
of Shakspeare. 1897 Emerson Poems ss 'l'he all-loving 
Nature Will smile in a factory. t8fa <e6 Mar.) Bright Sp. 
(1878) 133 Cltristian morality ever widening and aH-blessing 
in its influence. 1870 Bryant Homer 1 . in. 94O all-beholding 
bHORTHOURX /. infireant II. 


and all-bearing Sun I 

13s, I see traces of this ell-pervading truth. 

8. advb. with pa. pple. » 1 wholly, completely * ; 
sometimes assuming an instrumental relation « 1 by 
all.' Karg bef. Shakspere. Examples : all-accom- 
plished, -admired, -appalled, -armed, -dreaded, -en- 
lightened, -enraged, -honoured, -licensed, -praised, 
-shunned, -watched. (These pass by ambiguous 
combinations, as all-watched, 'wholly watched 
through/ or * being all watch/ into group la.) 

1996 Shark, v Hen. I V, in. ii. 14 0 Tliin gallant Hotspur, 
this all-praysed Knight. 1999 — Hen. V, iv. Cho. 38 The 
wearie, and all-watched night. 1609 — Lear 1. iv. 330 This, 
your all-lyccnc'd Kooie. s6o6 — A nt. 4 < V. 11. vi. 16 AU- 
fionor’d, honest Romaine Brutus. 1607 — Timm iv. ii. 14 
His disease of all nhunn’d pouerty. 1611 — Cymb. iv. ii. 371 
lit* all-dreaded Thundcrstone. c t6te Syi \ kstkr Lacbr. La- 
ehrim. Poems 1 1633) 1149 O, All-admired, Benign and lioun- 
tiousl O All-desired 1 right) Panaretoxl asms Dray-ion 
Triumphal David, ibid. 114 How this vnarmea youth him- 
svlfc would bcare Against th' all-armed giant (which they 
feara). c *6je Drumm. ok Hawth. Whs. 1711, 10/1 False 
delights . . my all-appalled mind so do affray, xgufi Popk 
Odyts. xiii. 483 Oh ull-enlightened Mind ! Inform him. 

If. culvb. with vb. - 1 wholly, completely.* rare. 

1839 Hailfv Festns ix. (1848) 104 Whether the sun all-light 
thee or the moon. 

II. Synthetic derivatives of comb, and phrases. 

10. sb. a. from 6 , as all-fullness, -powerfulness, 
-wiseness ; b. from 6 H, as all-defiance, -sufficscnce, 
- potency , -prevalency, -sufficiency ; o. from 7, as all- 
knowingness , -meaningness, -pe/vadingness, -pre- 
vailingness. 

a 1614 Raleigh //hi. World n. *30 'Hie louc and kind- 
nesse qI his all- powerfulness*. 1656 Jkankr Fvlnesse of 
Christ 38a Thai all-fulnesse which dwelleth In Christ. 1670 
Eachard ( on tern ft Clergy 56 The all -powerfulness of anna* 
fbrtis. 1804 Southky Sir T. More <1631 I. 5a It would be 
disparaging his own all-wweneaa. i860 Kurkin Mod. Paint. 
V. vm. iv. 1 19 He must be able to bear the all- wrongness. 

b. 1641 Pret. Ephtop. A b, All-sufficiency . . to furnish 
us . . with spiritual knowledge. 164a H. Mobs Sour 0/ Soul 
11. 1. 11. liv, What thing not done by his all-potencier a 1797 
Wai.fqi.k (i eorge //• 18471 1 H.L 16 The Duke of Bedford. . 
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reflected 011 Put's all-suffidence. 


i8a6 E. Irving Babylon 


II. vii. 333 The doctrine of Christ, and the all-prcvalency 
of his kingdom. 1849 Carlyle Cromwell <18711 V. 136 With 
pious all-defiance front the World. 1869 Pusev Truth 4 
Off. Eng. Ch. 108 The all -sufficiency of the Intercession of 
oiir Divine Redeemer. 1870 Smith Sytt. 4 Antonyms, Ubi- 
fuity, Syn. Omnipresence. AU-pervativeness. 

0. 169* E. Johnson Womier-wrhg. Pros*. 56 Th* honour 
of hi.- All-sceingnesM. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. »j The 
naked essence of God i- as much his ail-knowingncs*, his 
all-fillingnew, or his onefoldness, as his cverhi.stingue-s. 
ri830 C01 kridge in Blackw. Mag. (1883) 119 The abomin- 
able no-mcaningnevi . . The all-mcaningne** . . of the lec- 
tures. 186a F. Hali. Hindu Philos. Syst. 64 In the matter 
of omnipresence,— or, ratlier, all-pervadingnesa. 

11. cuiv. from the same, as all -powerfully ; all- 
sufficient ly ; all -convincingly. 

1649 Roberts Clovis Bib/. 308 How . , all-xuffiriently able 
Gcal is, in perftinning of his Promi-ea. Mod. An all -con- 
vincingly genuine inscription. 

12. adj. in -cd, formed on phrases (chiefly since 
ifioo), as all-aged of all ages, all-coloured, all- 
shaped, all-sized, all -eyed, being 'all eyes,’ all-sided 
ready or skilful on all sides, versatile. These have 
the stress on all : a t l -sided. 

i6et G. Sandy* Ovid's Met. 1. (1696^ 7 All-colour'd Iris, 
luno's messenger. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.i Whs. 11. 61/a 
AI- shaped Proteus, togbj. R. tr. Monfftt's Theat, Ins, 890 
Let that all-eyed Argus tell. 1769 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 47B 
Persons of all sited apprehensions. 186s M. Hopkins Hawaii 
375 One of those rapid, intelligent, all-sided men. x88e Daily 
Newt 8 Nov. 6/5 Coursing. All-Aged Stakes, of 6 guineas 

t JLUa'borate, v. Obs.~° [V b. allabonit- ppl 
stem of allabbrd-re to toil at/ f, al- * ad- to, at 
4 labbrd-rt to labour.] 1 To labour vehemently/ 
Blount Glossogr . 1656 ; whence in Bailey, 
t AUff'boratff&effB. Obs-° [f. assumed alia- 
borate ppl. adL ad. L. allabdrdt- (see prec.) 4 ness.] 
'A being well wrought/ Bailey 1731. 
t ▲Uflkborft’tioa. Obs .~ 9 [n. of action f. Al- 


labor ate v. 4 -Tiow .] • A labouring StKtmoMily/ 
Bailey 1731, 

llllli 188 88 fa ; lla brrve\ miv. phr. Afus, 
[It., - according to the Bute-] (See qnot) - 
z8e6 Csucon Mas. Gram, iu. y> The barrad Scmidide 
le used to denote a quicker Movement, and is celled Alla 
Breve. 1879 E. Pnourr in Grove Diet, Mas., Attn Breve, 
originally a species of time in which every bnr contained a 
breve or four minims ; hence its name . . Modena alia breve 
time simply differs from ordinary common time by being 
always beaten or counted with two minims in the bar, ana 
therefore is really quick common time. 

N Alia Capfflla (a>lla kaprlht\ atfv.phr . Pius. 
[It* *■ according to (the manner of) the chapel] 
-prec. 

W47 in Craig. 1879 E. Prout in Grove Mm. Diet. L 59/1 
Alla Breve . . This time, chiefly used in the older church 
music . . was also called Alla Capella. 

AUagitff (ic'l&djait). Min. [mod. f. Gr.dXXayf 
change, alteration 4 -itk min. loim.] An altered 
variety of the mineral Rhodonite, classed by Dana 
as a carbonated variation, of a dull green or red- 
dish-brown colour. 

AUaffOfftemoaOTUI («>%*, Strmwimrt, a. Hot, 
[f. (by Gleditsch and Monch) Gr. dKkarrf change 
4 thread.] (See quot.) 

*88© Grav Bo/, ’lext-bh. 393 Altagos/emonous, with sta- 
mens alternatively inserted on the torus and on the petals. 

Allah is li). [a. Arab. aJJ\ allah the (true) 
God, contr. of ai-ilah, i.c. al the 4 *J\ itdh god » 

Aram. lldh, Ileb. Hl/H lloah . ] The name 

of the Deity among Mohammedans. 

170* Rows Tamer I. \. j. 14 Well has our holy Alba mark’d 
him out The Scourge of lawless Pride. 1793 Hanway Trav. 
11763/ 11 . xv. i. 403 'l'he Tartars when they believe them- 
selves to be dying, repeat this word, a/Iah, allah, continu- 
ally. 1840 Carlyle Iterate 1 *858. 335, 1 make but little of 
Ii.h (Mahomet ’ hJ praises of Allan. 

Allffihinm U*rl&,i7'm). [f. prec. 4 -ibh.] The 
Mohammedan conception of the attributes of God. 

tSBs Shelly in Macnt. Mag. July 170/1 (Bonaparte) hud 
imagined . . some fusion apparently of Kouitecau’h DeUra 
with the Ailah-ism of Mohanuucd. 

AllaiDOtti, -znonti, -moth, dial, names for 
the Stormy Petrel. Montague Ornith. Diet. j 8 oj. 
Allan, var. of Alan. 

Ailane, obs. form of Alone. 

Allanerly, variant oi Allknnarlt. 

AUanite (rc Ifinait). Min. [named after T. Al- 
lan, a mineralogist - -ite, min. form.] A brownish- 
black mineral, akin to Kpidote, consisting mainly 
of the oxides of cerium and iron, with silica. 

*43 Humble Diet. Geo/., Allaniie , an orthitic melane-ore 
. . brought from Greenland. 1880 Dana Min. 387 Allanite is 
a cerium-euidote. 

Allanioio (wlKntdj'ik), a. rhys. [f. Allanto- 
18 4 -ic: cl. mod. Fr. allatito)qne.\ Of or belong- 
ing to the allantois. 

»]6 Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Phye. I. 47/1 Certain adds al- 
most peculiar to individual aniniuli. such a* the . . allantoic. 
1830 Daubkny A tow. Theory xi. ed. 3)365 'l'he allantoic fluid 
of the cow. 1880 Huxlky in .Vs/srrNo. 583. 303 The ex- 
isting horse lias a diffuse allantoic placentation. 

Allantoid (lUcntoid), a. and sb. rhys. [mod. 
ad. Gr. dAA arr. -fifqr ; f. dAAavr- sausage 4 -«i5q* 
shaiied : sec -mi>, and cf. mod. Fr. allanto'ide .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the allantois. 

1639 P. Flftciifr Purple hi. 11. xxiii, l’he last, from Urine- 
lake with v atent base. In the allantoid sea empties his flow- 
ing race. Todd Cycl. Ana/. 4 Phys. 1 . 646/3 In which 
Ithe Batrai-hia] during fo.tal life no allantoid membrane is 
ever formed. 

B. sb. The allantoid membrane or Allantoib. 

1867 Phil. Trans. II. 519 Then he proceeds to the descrip- 
tion of the A llantoides. 1847 9 Tom> Cycl. Auat.tjr Phys. Iv, 
744/1 The allantoid in the mare dues not form a closed bag. 
AUaatoidifta (ttid'ntoi’di&n), a. and sb. Zool. 
fad. Pr. allantoidicn : see prec. ami -JAN.] A. adj. 
\ laving the foetus furnish ed with an allantois. B. sb. 
An animal whose fwtus is so furnished. 

1861 Holme MoouituTandon's Med. dost. 11. 11. 69 Allan- 
toidiam- Mammalia, Aves, Rcptilia. 

Allaatoin (klar-ntp.in). Chem. [mod. f. Au 
lanto-w 4 -in diem. form. Cf. Fr. allantoine .] A 
ciystalline substance, C 4 N 4 H c 0 3 , the nitrogenous 
constituent of the allantoic fluid. 

. **46 Tout) & Bowman Phys. Ana/. 1 . o Allantoin, an ana- 
logous compound to urea. 186s Watts rottmei’ Chem . 11877) 
11 . 413 Allantoin . . is found in the allantoic liquid of the 
foetal coif . , It is produced artificially . . by boiling uric acid 
with lead dioxide and water. 

Allaiitjiia &lec ntd|is). Phys. [mod. L in form, 
a factitious sing. f. the earlier fosm allantoides, ad. 
Gr. dkktwTo-sitdjt : see Allantoid.] The fa-tal 
membrane (to named by ancient anatomists from 
its form in a calf) found only in mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, which lies between the amnion and 
chorion, and forms a means of communication be- 
tween the foetal and maternal blood. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. F.p. in The Allantois is a thin 
coat seated under the Corian, wherein are received the 
watery separations conveyed by the Urachua tfigi Rat 
Creation 11701; 83 Abundance of uruic in the Allantoides. 
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■tfo Sj hL At. L&x. i.t. (In birds] by its proximity to the 
shell, the allantois is an important respiratory organ, 
Allffintwio (eeldfentiQ-Tik), a. Chem. ff. At- 
lany-om + Ufefo.] Epithet of an organic add ob- 
tained from allantoin or from nric acid. 

ith W atts Chem. Diet., Allomnric Acid M 
a white solid body, slightly arid 'deliquescent, nearMaseiuble 
in alcohol, sin Sya. Sec. Lex., Allaninric acid, an add 
obtained by Pefouse by treating allantoin with nitric acid* 
t lUa'anlata, ppl. a . Oh. rart- 1 . [f. L. ad 
to + lagueal-us entangled, snared, f. laque-us a 
noosej Ensnared, captivated. 

ISIS Stewart Cam. Scat/. 111 . 303 And quhen ha saw tha 
(kirnes aad the fame Of this virgin . . AUaquent wes with 
hir MfffjTttitie. 

▲uar, oba. and dial, form of Aldus (tree), 
▲lias, oba. variant of Alas. 
tAUrttoa. Oh. ran- 1 , [f. L. alldt- ppl. 
stem of afferre to bring to or into + -ion.] The 
action of bringing to ; importation, introduction. 

*6sy Tomlinson Roman's Disp. 158 Sassafras . . which at 
its first allation was sold dear. 
tAllft tratay v. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. L .allatrdU ppl. 
•tem of allatrd-re, f. ad to + lairdn to bark.] To 
bark out 

tjB) Stussxs A mat. Aims. 1. (1M0) 158 Let Cerberus, the 
dog of hel, alatraic what he list to the contrary. 

tAlUm-d,*. Oh. ran- 1 , [ad. L. allastdd-n , 
{. ad intensive + lauda-rt to praise.] To bepmise. 

itfgy Tomlinson Return's Disp. 130 He is more commended 
and allauded. 

f Allai'dablSi a. 0 h.—° [ad. L. allauddbilis ; 
see prec. and - adlk.J * Praiseworthy.' Hailey 1731. 
Allay ( 41 F*), v.t Forms : 1 aleog-an, 2-4 
alegg-efn, 4 aley-e, alal-e, 4-6 alay-e, 5-7 alay, 
allaye, 6- allay. Pa. 1 . 1 ale&de, aldde, 2 alalsda, 
2-4 alelde, 3 4 aleydo, 4 alede, 4-5 alaide, 5-6 
alayd(e, 5-7 alayed, alaid, 6-7 alaied, allayd, 6- 
allayed. Pa.ppte. 1 alegd, aldd (etc. as in pa. t.\ 
6-9 allayed, [f. A- pnf. 1 + Lay, OE. l\cgan, 
causal of licgan to lie. OE. alfc&an ^cogn. w. 
Goth, uslagjan , QHG. irleccan , mod. G. erlcgen ) 
was inflected : Imper. alege, alecgatl \ lnd. pres, ic 
aleege, /</ alegest, he aleg y e]p, we aleciati ; Pa. t. 
aletde, a/Jde; Pa. pple. alezd, aled\ whence ME. 
tileggen (Ile'da^n); aleye, alaye tiler*, &1A 6, &Lr>>, 
aleggep ; I alegge, pou aleyest, he aleyep, we aleggep 
or aleggcn ; aleyde ; aley a, eid , -ayd, •aid ; levelled 
c 1400, by substitution of aleye for alegge all 
through ; as inf. to aleyen, alaye K n, alay{e ; subse- 
quently mis-spelt Allay, after words from L. in 
all - (see Ad- 2 ). In its two forms, alegge and aleye , 
this vb. was formally identical with 4 other vbs. 
of Romance origin; viz. 1 . alegge, Allege vA 
L. allevidre ; 2 alaye , Allay v.* s— L. alligdre ; 3. 
aleye , Allay w.&:— I, .alligdre; 4. alegge , Allege**. 2 
« OFr. alUgucr , L. allegdre, a learned form of Al- 
lay vA Amid the overlapping of meanings that 
thus arose, there was developed a perplexing net- 
work of uses of allay and allege, that befong entirely 
to no one of the original vbs , but combine the 
senses of two or more of them. Those in allay are 
placed at the end of this word.] 

I. Unmixed senses: To lay from one, lay aside 
or down ; put down ; put down the proud, pride, 
tumult, violence ; to quell, abate. 

1 1 . To lay, lay down, lay aside. Oh. 
c 970 Canons 0/ K. Edgar in A me. Lam II. «86 Alocge 
|wnne his wnpna. c sooo Acs. G. Luke ii. 16 Hix xcmet- 
ton . . fat cild on binne alia, c 1x60 Hatton G. ibid., Ge- 
nietton ket chyld on binne aleigd. 

f 2 . To lay aside (a law, custom, practice); hence, 
to set aside, annul, abolish, destroy the legal force 
of (an> thing). Oh. 

c is 78 Land. Horn. 91 penne beo8 eowre aunnen aleide. 
Ibid, He seal wicche creft alcggan. xaej Layam. 7714 


1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxvi. 1x4831 84 Wor- 
shyp (a aleyde and neuer aha] retourne. 
to. To abandon, give up (a course of action). Oh. 
a im SirOtuel 38 Hi me he aeote the to stage. Thou 
ss coldc rt Christendom alegge. *1380 Sir FerumbTyga/a Hot 
bu b)m aasaut be nojt sled: and let by-gynne hit tie we. 
+ 4 . To put down, bring low, quell (a person). Oh. 
e 1000 Aimic Josh x. 13 rlix aleoon heora fynd. c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn, ox Ic alegge bine foond under pme fot-ecco- 
mole, c 1300 in Wright 7 . rrir P. xxxvii. 103 Alle thre shule 
ben aleyd, with huere foule crokes. 1387 TrkVisa Higdon 
Rolls Ser. III. 037 (The Greeks] schuUebe aleyde [obrno w- 
Taxrl wibthe multitude of Perm. 

fo« To put down or overthrow (a principle or 
attribute of men). Oh. 

a xeeo Sec. Laws of Cmmt (Thorpe 1 . 380) Unriht alecxan. 
cinoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 11 Unblfeue baiware aWdTamt 
rihte leuwasered. ctgaoBeket 1908 Porto awreke one wel 
of him* and alegge hia prute. c tom Arthnrst* Thy oryde 
we wolle alaye. • sgpg Shakb. 9 Hots. VI , iv. l 60, L and 
alny dda thy abortiue Pride, iga Roobrs Nmmmm sos 
Wherbycarfia(l reason ia somewhat alaied and abated, s 69$ 
PrarSon Creed 38 Sufficiently refuting an eternity, 
and allaykg aU coneeka of any grsac antlqSty. * 


sse 

fO. To put down by argument, confute, over- 
throw . Oh. rare. 

xajft M mi ) tt alegge That 

^t T^causelo He,’ to lay (duat, ttv\ Oh. rare. 

kto Fuller Holy f Prof. St. v. xiv. 413 That in Noahs 
tea the dust was but sufficiently allayed. 

8 . To put down or repress (any violence of the 
elements, as heat, wind, tempest); to calm, assuage, 
1 lay' a storm. (This and the next sense are perhaps 
influenced by Allege vM see 11 below.) 

1488 Caxton Chastys. Codder Chyld. ia Here is thenne ful 
colde and alayed. iSk Barkt Ah, A s8e The tempest ia 
alaied. i6so Shako. Temp. 1. iL a If by your Art (my dear- 
est lather) you haue Put the wild waters in this Ron ; alay 
them. 1781 J. Mooaa Italy (1790) I. iL 93 One of the virtues 
of the holy water (it] that of allaying storms. 1847 Dinsabu 
Tancred 111. iv. (1871) 183 The fervour of the air was allayed. 
x86e Tbkngh Mirac. iv. 147 Having allayed the tumult of 
the outward elements. 

0 . To quell or put down (any disturbance in ac- 
tion or any tumult of the passions' ; to appease. 

c B3I0 Sir Fermmb. x.) 73 Y-bleeeed mot bm be. For aled 
bow hast muche debate. 1387 Trlvisa Higdem Rolls Ser. 
IV. 903 Porto alegge )m outrage of b« kyngdom of Jewes. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xix. xx. 340 Tailored . . Asswag’d his 
anger and hU wrath alaid. m3 Binoham Xenophon 33 To 
allay, if he could, these distrusts, before they broke out into 
open hostilhle. 1697 Dbypxn Virg. Georg, iv. 131 This dead- 
ly Fray, A Cast of scatter’d Dust will soon allay. 171s 
Andiron Sped. No. 16 r 4 If 1 can any way asswage private 
Inflammations, or allay puUick Ferments. 1835 Pskscott 
Philip ff, 1 . ii. xi. 065 The beat means of allaying the pouolar 
excitement. 1863 Kinolakk Crimeaix 876) Lxtv. 036 Words 
tending to allay suspicion. 18k M c Carthv Own Time III. 
xxxii. 48 Various efforts were made to allay the panic. 

+ 10 . intr. (for rejt.) To subside, sink, abate, 
cease ; to become mild. Oh. 

Tindalk and 1337 (Genev.) Mark iv. 39 And the 
wynde alayed. 138s Hollyxush Horn. Apotk. 33 a. For as- 
sone as the slomake perceyveth the savoure of the bread, 
then doth the wambling alaye. X593 Shaks. 1 Hen. Vi, 1. 
iv. 146 And, when the kage allayes, the Raine begins. 1^13 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11 1 . 78 If there were any room to hope 
that your hearts were allaying, 

II. Confused with Allege vA to lighten or al- 
leviate, both verbs being in lath c. alegge, and both 
used of pains, etc., so that alegge peine was in the 
one sense ~ quell pain, in the other •» alleviate pain. 
Both senses might be expressed by abate, and they 
came to be regarded as the same word, so that 
from c 1400 alaye was used for alegge in both (cf. 
Caxton’s 4 t' alegge thurste/ sec Allege s/.l 2, 
Gower's 1 to allay thurst 1 ) ; and finally alegge be- 
came obs., and allay remained with the combined 
meaning. 

II. To subdue, quell (any trouble, aa care, pain, 
thirst) ; to abate, assuage, relieve, alleviate. 

[c xeso Ureisnn Ure Lefdi ni pu mlht Uhtliche . . al mleor 
aleggcn. .1*50 Lav. 95684 Aim* lond he wole for-fara 4 . bote 
bou alegge oufe care.] i«m Gowkm Conf. III. it Which may 
his sory thurst allay. Ibid. III. 973 It I thy paines mights 
stale. 1578 Lytk Dodoens 341 The roots Rhodia . . alayeth 
head acne. 1687 Milton P. L. x. 386 Fondly thinking to 
allay Thir appetite. s88s Wyndham King** ConcOalm. 76 
The pleasantness of the Host . . allayed and mitigated the 
weariness of the Guests. 1788 Bkattis Minstrel il xxxii, 

I would allay that grief. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldts 
Trap. xix. 983 These Indians swallow quantities of earth 
for the purpose of allaying hunger. 

IH. Confused with Allay il 2 , to alloy, mix, 
temper, qualify. The two verbs were from the 1 5th c. 
completely identical in form, and thus in appear- 
ance only different uses of the same word. (The 
earlier of the following senses are more closely re- 
lated to the next vb. than to this ; but it is, ou 
the whole, more convenient to place them here, 
than under a word which is obs. or arch, in its own 
proper sense.) 

+ 12 . To temper (iron, steel, etc.) Oh. 


be of the same colour that the fyro is. Thenne take hym 
oute and lete hym kele, and ye shall find him well alayd 
for to fyle. 

13 . To temper or abate (a pleasure or advantage) 
by the sssociation of something unpleasant. 

tSUfiAKUf Cyt, f Uplondyshm. 48 Because one service 
of them contimiaU Allayeth pleasure, a 1870 Hack nr in 
Wolcott's Life it860 17$ If the comfort of our joy be not 
allayed with some fear. 1739 Johnson R asset as xxvL 11787) 
71 Benefits are allayed by reproaches. 1796 Moss* A mar. 
Geog. I. 310 The principal circumstance that allayed the 
joys of victory. 18^9 Hali.am Hist. Lit. III. nt. in. | 131. 
in But thh privilege is allayed by another, i.e. by the pri- 
vilege of absurdity. 

+ 14 . To dilute, qualify (wine with water, etc.). Oh. 
e 1499 J. Rvrsbli. Bh. Hurt, in Babees Bh, ( i 860 ) 139 Watttr 
hoot « cold, eche o^er to alay. 1470 Hardino Chron. Uxll, 
He vsed the water ofte to alaye His diynkes. 1333 Elvot 
Cast. Heltk (1541) 33 White wyne alay a with moche water. 
1 CvLrarxs Riveriu M 


1888 CULrarxs Riverine xv. v.419 Clysters. . made pi Vine- 
gar atlaled with Water. 1878 Hoasks Odyss. ix. ais Which 
when be drank, he usually allatd With water pure. * 

+ 15 . Af. Oh. 

sg86 T fi. tr. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. Ded. ( To alay 
the strength of the word of Christ with the waterish sayings 
and fables of men. ste Fulles Pisgmk Sight iv. vik ise 
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God . . allaying th« purity of his nature, with ' humane 


16 . To abate, diminish, weaken, mitigate. 

1803 Flouxo Montaigne (1634) 6ea To allay or dim the 
whitenesse of paper. xee8 Prvnnb C on*. Coaem 06 litis pre- 
tence • » will not nuttjgate nor allay bis Crime. 1748 Cnrstbrf, 
Lett . 166 II. xxi Neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will 
obstruct or allay the applause which you may really deserve. 
1 Bog Fostrb Ess. ii. iv. 169 They must allay their fire of en- 
terprise. |i|a H. Kockrr Ini rod. BurhdsWks. 39 To alUy 
ana temper its splendour down to that sober light which may 
enable his audience to see his argument. 

+ Allay (il*-), v.* Oh. or arch. Forms : 4-5 
*Uy(a, 6-8 *Q»y(*, (8-9 Alloy), [*. ONFr. 
aleyer, slayer imod.Fr. a/oyer), * variant of alier* 
oilier , Ailt:— L. allig 6 -n to combine, f. a/-, ad- 
to -f ligdn to bind. \Ligdre gave in OFr., accord- 
ing to accent, inf. Her, pres. t. /tie, leies, leiet, Horn, 
lies, leienl, whence, bv levelling of forma, two verb* 
Her, je lie, etc., and /tier, je leie, etc. So addigdre 
gave alie~r t and aleit-r (a/ai-er), now oilier and 
aloyer (Cotgr. al layer), with differentiation of mean- 
ing. Cf. Fr. plier and floyer t— U pliedrt ; OFY. 
desplitr, despleier, despltner , mod. Fr. dlplayer, Eng., 
display L. displiedre.) At a later period the hr. 
aloyer and sb. aloi, in reference to metals, were ex- 

K lained by false etymology from h lei (reduced) to 
lw, or to legal atandavd. In Eng. this vb. haa 
been confused with the prec., from identity of form 
and contact of meaning. In the original sense it 
is now changed to Alia>Y, after mod.Fr.] 

1 . To mix (metals) ; esp. to mix with a baser metal, 
so as to lower the standard or quality. 

1377 Langl. P. PI B. zv. 346 pe metal, bat Is mannes 
souls With aynne is foule alayed. 1590 Pauum. sso/x, I 
allays, as mettals be alayde or as sylver or golds Is with 
Lhexr mixture, xsfiv Habiuson Engl 1. il xxv. 363 The 
fiuasee of the motaU began to be verie much alaied. 1849 
Lovxlacb Poems 11679) 93 The Gold allayd almost haUe 
bruHM. 1887 Skttlk Dry Jed s Plays 51 That to convert gold 
Ore into rilver, he allays it with common Sand. 1798 Picas- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 439 Hardening copper . .by 
allaying it with iron. 

To mix with something inferior, to con- 
taminate, debase ; to deteriorate or detract from. 

1447 Bourn ham Lyvyt of Seyntys a8e For both of men and 
wuminen also The molde these dayis ys so sore alayde Wyth 
fro ward wyL 1839 Fuu.br Holy War v. ix. (1840) 957 l)e- 
IninccI and allayedwith superstitious intents. 184s — Holy 
hr Prof. St. 1. vii. 17 He doth not so allay his servants bread 
. . to make that servants meat which Is not mans meat. 1789 
koRKRTSON Charles V, III. vui. 66 His extraordinary quali- 
ties were allayed with no inconsiderable mixture of human : 
frailty. 

H See at the end of the prec. word, a number of senses com- 
bining the Ideas of Allay, to alloy, or deteriorate, and Allay, 
to put down, abate, reduce, which might equally follow here. 
When these arose, the two verbs, originally distinct, had 
come to be viewed as one. 

+ Allay*, r. 3 Obs. Forma: 4-5 aleye, allele, 
alay. [a. OFr. aieie-r, alaier, alley er to declare on 
oath L. allegd-n, adllg&-n, to tend to or for, diet 
adduce, produce in evidence, f. ad to + ligdn to 
depute, send. The popular OFr. aleyer was super- 
seded at an earlydate b ya(J)Uguer, a forensic adapt- 
ation of the L. original, and in Eng. allege has 
similarly replaced allay. 1 To rite, adduce, allege.. 

x j 98 Wycuv Last Ago gfCk. 39 He aleyep Gregor aeiynxe 
jms. e 1380 — Prelates vii. (1879) 70 Satnanas . . alaid holy 
writt to crist. 1387 Tbkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VI. 371 Rollo. 

. . alleyeb N mane re and usage of his con tray. 1393 Gowks 
Conf. 11 . 66 She him preide, And many another cause al* 
leide, That he with her at home abide. 1470 H akemno Chron 
cxvii, Kyng Knowt to him alayde These wordss there, ft 
thus to hym he sayda. 

t AiMr. ** Obs. Forma: 4-6*1*70, alale, 

6 6 aley, 6 alay, 6-7 alloy, allayo, 7-8 allay, 
[a. ONFr. aley, alay (mod.Fr. aloi ; med.L. aU 
Uium, alaium ), f. aider, alaver, aloyer : see Al- 
lay vP Confused in late OFr. with the phr. d loi 
4 to law, to legal standard,' which probably influ- 
enced senses 3, 6. See also Alloy. Further con- 
fused in Eng. with Allay cO] 

I. Original sense A lloy, lit. and fig. 

1 . Admixture of metals ; esp. admixture with a 
baser metal, concr. A mixture of petals, a metallic 
comnonnd. 

e 1388 Ciiavcbr Clerkes T. xm The gold of hem hath now 
so bad alayei [r. r. alayis, mimics, layes, laics) With bras. 1480 
Pot. Ret. 4 L. Poems 45 Trewe metal le requircth non alay. 

' f. Rem* (R.) Gold incorporates with cop- 


Bacon Physiol, l . . 
per in any proportion, the common allay : gold incorporates 
with tin, the andent allay, sdsi Termer de la Ley 19 Allay 
is the temper or mixture of gold and silver with baser met- 
tall. 1879 Phil. IVans. X. 346 As many mixtures or degrees 
of slimy as you think fit. S7S9 D'UrvrV pills (1879) II. 308 
Those that know (Inert metal say, No Gold will coin whh- 
out Allay. 1796 Pkarron in Phil Trans. LXXXVI. sex 
lids allay of ten parts of copper with one part of steel, ste 
Tomlins Law Did., Allay, the mixture of other metals with 
silver or gold. 

2 . Inferior metal mixed with one of greater value: 

1377 Langl. P. PL B.xv. 349 Asin lussbeborwes Is a lyther 
alay, and jet lbketh he lyxe n sterlyngc ; pe marks of |mt 
moneie Is good, ache metal is fieble. 1471 warkw. Chron. 
4 To the same ryolle was put viij d. of aley. 1803 Camdkw 
Rem, (1637) 183 A pound of money cuntaineth twelve ounces 
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two easterlings and om feting, ud the other allay, flag 
Bacon Hu. l (Ark) «oi Mixture of Folshood, is like Allay 
hi Coyne of Gold ana Siluer; which may make the Matafl 
worfce the better, but H embawth it *678 Butur Hudibr. 
tn. ii 48a For Fools are stubborn In their way As Coins are 
hard'ned by th a Allay, sms Tindal Katin's Hist, II. *vn. 
6a Queen Elisabeth reduced the Silver coin to eleven Ounces, 
two Pennyweight fine, and eighteen Pennyweight aHay. 
tigs A. Rylano Assay of Gold a The added menu is called 
the 'allay 1 or 'alloy.' 

8. Degree of purity or mixture of gold or silver ; 
standard ; intrinsic quality. 

Isgas in Arnold Ckrom. 11 This y ere was onleyned y* 
alay of golde. sgas Ld. Bchmfm Froissart I. ecciv. 45s 
Money, bothe whyte and blacks, of the same forma and 
alay as is in Parys. ijM Paine Bias. Gentry ia6 A huge 
veuennue . . if you will consider the computation and alley 
of money then currant. 1 696 Phil Trans. XI. 814 To know 
adulterated Wares from thorn that be of the true standard' 
Allay. 1676 Mam . Goldsm. 4 Which degree of allay . . is 
commonly called the Sterling Allay. 

4 . fig. Admixture of something that detracts from 
or diminishes the value, the intrusion or presence 
of any impairing element 
sggg Fbnton Gutcciard. m. nj There is no earthly blisse 
so perfect, which hath not his nicy with some biuernesae or 
bale. 1649 Jem. Taylor Gt. Exemjp. % vs The best and most 
excellent . . had an allay of viciousnescs. r66o Wateshoi/sb 
Arms 4 Armory 1 11 That were . . a baston of allay (/.v. of has. 
tardy ]to that Gentleman. 1710 M. Henry Comm. Gen. xxviii. 
1-3 While there is such an allay as there is of sin in our 
duties, we must expect an allay of trouble in our comforts. 
tjrtMtsa Burmxy Camilla v. i. Good-nature gives pleasure 
without any allay. 

h.fig. Alien element, especially such as lowers 
the character of anything. 

• rtio Donne Biat Manat os 1 1644) 7 1 The Authors . . have 
somewhat remitted the intensnesse of Martyrdome, and 
mingled more allayes . . and not made it of so great value. 
1679 Art of Content m. 1. f 15. 180 If we compare our bless- 
ings with our alkies. our good things with our evil. 1774 
Dry a NT Mythology 1 1. 376 He borrows many exalted notions 
from Christianity j and blends them with the basest allay. 

Q.Jig. Intrinsic character, quality, temper, vein, 
composition, complexion. Cf. Fr. de bon aloi, do 
tnauvais aloi. 

1630 N aunton Fragm . Reg. (1B70) 15 Participating in this 
more of her Father than Mother, who was of inferiour allay. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb . I. iv. 387 The Committee . . pre- 
pared other Votes of a brighter allay. 1(80 40 Temple Pop. 
Discont. Wit*. 1731 I. s68 Noble Families would not be ex- 
hausted by Competition with those of meaner Allay. 

II. Senses affected by, or wholly derived from, 

Allay ir.l 

7 . Dilution (of wine, etc.). 

t|)t Elyot Govemour (1580) 36 Galen will not permit, 
that pure wine without alaye of water, should . . be given 
to children. 169a B. Ionson Magn. Lady 111. i. 496 He only 
takes It in French wine. With an allay of water. 

8. Abatement, tempering of the force of anything. 
1614 Raumoh Hist. World it. v. Ui. | 16. 40 Whose tem- 
per needed the allay of a more staled wit. e said Fletcher 
Double Jlfarr, . v. i, You are of a high and cholericke com- 
plexion And you must have allayes. 1694 Goddard in Bur- 
ton's Diary (i8e8) I. 84 Standing armies, at best, were 
dangerous . . let us temper them with what allays we cau. 
*738 Wesley Hymn •Come Holy Spirit ,' ii, Come, Thou our 
Passion's cool Allay. 1798 S. Hayward Serm. Introd. 19 
A considerable allay to our grief. 

8. Repression, check, atoppage, retardment 
1630 N aunton Fragm. Reg. (1870) 37 He was one of the 
great allayes of the Austerian emoracements. 1695 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. it. 80 All these his excellent Practices Bede dash- 
cth with this Allay. 167a Marvell Re A. Transp. 1. iaj There- 
by to give more temper and allay to the common and no- 
torious Debauchery. 1716 Butler Serm. Rolls Chap. xii. 
*33 The Principles in our Mind may be contradictory, or 
checks and Allays only . . to each other, 
t Allay*, sb.'l Obs. Also 7-8 alay. [a. Norm. Fr. 
alais - OFr. t slats, * Han, mm/,* f. eslaissier to let 
out, let off. Cf. Rxlay «= Fr. relais (with which 
this is confounded by Phillips and Ash.] The act 
of laying on the hounds. 

sets Bk. St. Alban's Fj, Than let thyn houndes all to- 
coder goo That called is an Allay. 1979 Turbenville Bk. 
Venerte 943 When they tarrie till the rest of the kcnnell 
come in f and then cast off, it is called an Allay. T >994 
Percy Faery Pent. 130 iHaliiw.) With greyhounds . . 1 made 
the alay to the deere. 1630 J. Taylor iwatcr P.) Whs. 1. 93 
Avaunt.laye, Allaye, Relaye. [SeeAaATVRK.] (698 Phillips, 
Alay \ a Term us'd in Hunting, when fresh Dogs are sent into 
the Cry. 1779 Ash, A lay , an addition of fresh dogs to the cry. 
Alliyi4 (XDi'd), ppl. a . ; also 5 -6 alayed. [f. 
Allay vX and vX + -kd.] 'The senses are combined 
as in the vbs. 

+ 1 . Mixed with an inferior metal, debased ; 

- Alloyxd. Obs. 

e 1400 RpiPk. (Turnb. 1843) iri For gold of trowth ys falsly 
now alayed. 1671 Flavbl Fount LHe ii. 4 The best crea- 
ture-delights one in another are mixed, debased and allayed. 
1738 War burton Div. Legal I. 433 The Good . . was al- 
layed with Evil. 

2. Mingled with water, etc. ; tempered, qualified. 
1901 Paymell Salomes Regim. Lijb, The wyne . . shulde 
be alayde with moche water, sgga Hulobt, Alayde wyne. 
Aquoticum Vinum. 1M4 tr. Boneto Mere. Compit. 111. 108 
Adds allayed with a lixivtous Salt, a 1704 T. Brown Quakers 
Grace Wks. 1730 1. 109 Thy judgements ore tart unless ol- 

'sy'd with the sugar 

8. gen. Mixed, 
dh Burnet tr. More’sl/tepia 195 An entire healthiness . • 
not allayed with any Disease. 1819 R. Chapman James F, 
13s In human life our gladness is still allayed with sorrow. 


lay*d with the sugar of thy mercy. 

, mingled, modified. 


afar Emerson Poems 146 Of the tame stuff, and so allayed, 
m tssc whereof the sun is made. 

p. [f. Allay v.i, or from Lay with A- prof, f 6, 
f& or ii.] Laid, let ^cf. inlaid). 

‘ I Barclay Skip of Fooles **370) 94s Resplendaunt is all 
pparayie Alayed gayly with pcarles. I bid, <1874) II. 
fly siremynge standarde* akyd with sundry hewe. 
ilajwr tAlr-oi). [f. Allay vX (?.-) + -erX] 
\ who or that which allays, modifies, or restrains. 
\ 0 $ A. Niccholks Afmrr. 4 Wsv. xi. in Her l. Mite. (1744) 
58 Indigence and Want, two great Allayers of Affection. 
teles two 1. a© O head, the allayer ot my passion 1 O 
my torment 1 1666 Harvey Morb. Anglic. ?<J.) 
I pore blood are reputed allayers of acrimony. 
Bg (ftl/'iq ), vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + -mo *.] 
atement of violence ; moderation ; cessation. 

Mag Swan Spec. Mundi v. f a (16431 The storms and 
•bowers which often happen upon the allaying of a wind. 

2 . Dilution with water, etc. ; mitigation, modi- 
fication. 


igaf Paymell Salomes Regim . l.ij b, To moche alayenge 
with water wolde distroye natural! heate, 1648 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 937 Advice towards the allaying of those heats and 
distempers. s8ee Iamb J. IVoodvil in. 616 These high and 
gusty relishes of life, sure Have no ailayings of mortality in 

1 8 . Admixture of an inferior metal ;« Alloying. 
1706 [See Allay v.’ : ».] 

Allaying ppl. a. If. as prec. + -ino2.] 

Diluting, tempering. 

•607 Shake. Coriot. 11. i. 59 A cup of hot Wine, with not a 
drop of alaying Tiber in't a 1 698 i^ovelacr To A likea ( R.) 
Flowing cups run swiftly round With no allaying Thames. 

t Allay IMllt. Obs. rare. Also 6 aloi-. [f. as 
prec. + -MKNT. Cf. OKr. a late-, alolc-ment.] Admix- 
ture of a modifying element or agent ; mitigation. 

s6o6 Shake. Tr. 4. Cr. iv. iv. 8 If I could temporise with 
my affection Or brew it to a weake and colder pallat. The 
like alaiment could I giue my griefe. 1611 — Cyrnb. 1. v. aa 
To try the vigour of them liny Compounds], and apply Al- 
layments to their Act. 

t AllbOM (Jlbrnn). Hot. Obs. Also all-bonle, 
oil-bones. [All- E 5 + Honk : transl. Gr. name oA- 
bars on from the 'jointed skeleton- like HtalkB,* 
Prior, p. 4, though Pliny, and others after him, 
thought the name ironical, on principle of Incus a 
non luetndo .1 A name given in the herbal* to the 
Greater Stitcnwort {Stellar ia Holostea L.). 

1997 Gerard Herbal 43 The Grecians call this plant b\6- 
mr.ot' : in Latine Tota ossea: in English All-bome. 1601 
Holland Pliny { 1634) II. *83 Holosteon ; which the Greeks 
so call by the contrary, for the word significth All-bone. 
Alle, obs. form of Awl. 

Alleage, variant of Alliage. Obs., alliance. 
Alleoret : see Halechkt. 
t AJlcxt, v. Obs. ; also aleot. [ad. L. allectS-re 
to allure, freq. of allictre to allure, f. a/- * ad- to + 
lie-ire, in comp. -« lac~tre to entice. By-forms were 
Allioit and Alliciat*.] To entice, allure. 

1918 More l/eresyesw. Wks. 1557,875/1 To allect y" people 
by preaching. 1934 — On the Passion 1374/1 The other lcsse 
euils, that he alewred and alected her with, imi Hulokt, 
Allect, or styre with some pleasaunte meane. Ailicio , Unco. 
t AUeota*tion. Oos~° [ad. 'L.alUetdttdn-em, n. 
of action f. allci tri-re : see Allect.] An alluring. 
1696 in Blount ; 169a in Coi.rh : 1781-1800 in Bailev. 
t Alle'Oted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Aluct 4 - -ED.] En- 
ticed, drawn forth. 

169s E .Taylor Hehmn's Theosoph. iii. 4 Restrains or con- 
fines their allected virtues. 

+ Alle otion. Obs. rare [ad. L. allectidn-em, 
n. of action f. allii-lre (sec Allkot), not used in 
this sense, for which allcctatio was substituted.] An 
alluring or enticing ; enticement. 

1640 Hr. Kkynolds Passions xlii, Tlie sllection, enticing, 
and insinuation of tile sensitive appetite. 

t Alle'ctrre. a. and sb. Obs.\ also 6 7 aleo- 
tive. [ad. mcd.L allectivus , f. allect- ppl. stem of 
alliclre : see Allect and -ivk.] 

A. adj. Having the power or tendency to allure; 
alluring, enticing. 

a i960 Homed. Lave 14 (T.1 Most allective bait. 199* G. 
Harvey Pierce's Snprrerog, in Archedea I 1 .ru Herbewti- 
full and allective stile as ingenious as elegant. s6to Holland 
Camden’s Brit. 1. 81 1 What raindes th* aUb'tive shade of 
gold stirres not. ijm Ash, Allective mot Used), alluring. 

B. sb. That which has power to allure. 

1931 Elyot Governor 1. v. (1557) >6 There is no better alec* 
tiue to noble wittes. ct 977 Morihrrooke Dicing 11843) 117 
What better alectiue coulde Satan deuise. mm Art of 
Contentm. 1. § 5. 177 Generous contemt of sensual allectives. 

AUeotuary, obs. form of Elkctuahy. 
Allegate, obs. variant of Aloate. 
t A'Uog&t*, v. Obs. 1 also 6 allygate. [f. L. 
allegat • ppl. stem of adl, allegfi-re to send a mes- 
sage, to cite ; to adduce, bring forward ; f. ad to + 
legart to commission.] A by-forpn of Allbgx v.2 
a 1989 Skelton Col. Clonte 1x64 How durest thou, losell, 
Allygate the Gospel Agaynst us ? 1999 PreLe Sir Clyomon 
(1899) HI. 68 Ah. why should I this aumtaf 1639 Rouse 
Heath Univ . viit. (170a) 107 Ambrose/ . allegates for In- 
terpretation and Confirmation of this place, the words of 
Christ to St. Peter. 

t A'llBffftte, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. alleg&t-us pa. 
pple. of alllgd-re to commission, delegate. Cf. 
adlegation.] Deputed, delegated. 


f BAUL /’wvr qf King* 6 These jhl n^a d w y may doe 


as Judges A1 legate, or Umpeeres for tha J _____ 

Alligation (8el/gF ‘/an). Abo 5-6 aUaga- 
oioun, alagaolon, aoiegaoyosi. [a. Fr. alUguliote, 
ad. L. adl; allegAtibn-em, n. of action f. aM'gfrrc : 
see Allegatk v Sometimes spelt adl* in J-6.J 

The action of alleging ; the matter alleged. 

1 . The action of making a charge before a legal 
tribunal ; the charge or matter undertaken to be 
proved. 

M»3 C ax ton Cato A vtf, After alle allcgacions and com- 
plcyntcs made of bothe partes. 1490 — t.neydos xxix. 113 
An aunswere to the adlegacyons of Pro#erpyne. 1494 Kasyan 
vii. ccxxi. bar Whan lliomas hAd harde aft the nlegacions, 
he denyed aJL 1993 Shake a Hen. VI, 111. L 181 To aweare 
False ai legations to o'rethrow his state. 1771 Hist. Rochester 
128 Their allegations against their Spiritual governor were 
groundless. i8n Lingard Hist. Eng. VL aoa The king's 
counsel laboured to prove three allegations. Ms Ln. 
Brouuiiam Brit. Const, xix. § 6, 356 An officer of the court 
takes the allegation, the libel, or the interrogatories. 

+ 2 . A statement made in excuse; a plea; the 
alleging of a reason. Obs. 

rsgio Morb Picus Wks. 1537, 97 Saye not thou lockest 
mygnt, Suche alleuacion* foly it is to vae. sgla Br. Cooper 
A dm on. 1x5 That the people . . did euer use Mien allegations 
fur their owneexcuse. 1814 R ai.eioii Hist. H o> Id 11. 431 This 
allegation of ' raggione del stato ' did Rerue as well to up- 
hold, as . . to bring in this vile Idolatry. i6aa R. Hawkins 
t oy. S. Sea (1B47/ 306 ln case he excuse himselfe with this 
allegation. 

8. The action of asserting or affirming what one 
is prepared to prove; an assertion, affirmation, 
averment 

133a More Confut. Tinda/e Wks. 1 557, 507/1 To proue you 
theloly of that allegacion. 1994 Plat Jen vell-ho. 1. 19 My 
former allegation, that those oy»icn< are nourished with salt. 
1630 Lkvktt Bees 11634) 03 This allegation is true: for I 
have often seene a hive cast a swarme, and within foure 
dayes cast another. 1698 Bramhall C onsecr. Bisk. xi. 10 
The proofe of both these allegations. 1710 Stekle Sped. 
No. 498 p 3, I thought their allegations hut reasonable. 1830 
Lye Li. Prime. Goal. 11875) 1 . 11. xxv. 644 Nor ought we to 
call the allegation in question. 1869 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 
in. X05 Without any allegation of a rigid uniformity. 

4 . esp. An assertion without prool, a mere as- 
sertion. 

1639 K. Bolton AM. Conte, ii. 162 With unprofitable mix- 


burgh and the Eng- 
lish bolder older than hiuiKclf. 1896 K. Bond Russia in 
xbth c. iHukl. Soc.) Introd. 7y The specious allegation that 
* the whole country of Rusaia was not able to receavc mi 
much of English commodities as wear now brought.' 1870 
Daily A'nw 95 July 5 The allegation of an excited orator. 

+ 6. The action of citing or quoting (a document 
or author) ; the matter cited or quoted ; citation, 
quotation. 1 0bs. 

196s T. NIorton] tr. Calvin's Inst. iv. rvl (1634) 663 Bap- 
tisms of infants [is] proved by allegations brought to dis- 
prove iL t6s8 T. Spencer Logit A iao The bare allegation 
of Aristotles words. 1671 Flavkl Fount. Life ix. 93 Which 
words ore an allegation out of Moses. 1673 Pknn ('hr. 
Quaker xv. 569 The Allegation of that Scripture against ut» 

H Also by confusion for Alligation, q.v. 
Alienator, obs. form of Ai.lioatoii. 

+ AUagator. Obs. [n. of agent f. L. alleglit- 

j>l. stem of atlegd-rc : ste Allege v.% and -uit.] 

,e who alleges or affirms. 

16S1 Relig. tier. 8 x 'Tis not the first time that Holy Scrip- 
ture hath been the Argument when the destruction of the 
Allegatour hath proved the consequence. 

t Alle-ge, vX Obs . ; also 4-5 alegge, allege, 
4-6 allegge, 5 alledge, 6 alege. [a. OFr. alegc-r , 
alegicr (14th c. allege r) L. alievtd-rc to lighten, 
f. «/- •* ad- to + levis light. Cf. IT. aleujar , It. alleg- 
giare , and L. abbreviate, Fr. abrlgcr : see Abridge.] 

1. To lighten (one) cf any burden. 

c iao Ham pole Fr. Consc. 3894 Pardon . . sal foun avail, 
To allege [rair saulcs of payne. c 949a Lydc. Mass Bk. (1879) 
394 Ffor to alleggcn the wery leniys of her gretc berthene. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 066/3 He felte hym s lytell slledged 
and eased of his psyne. 

2 . To lighten, alleviate, diminish (a burden, grief, 
pain) ; or to abridge the duration of a trouble. 

Ii 

V 


H 


. c X400 Rom. Rose 0588, 1 wolde this thought 

wolde come ageyne, For it slleggith welle my peyne. uit 
Caxton Mvrr. 1. v. x8 They setted not of mete and drynke, 
but for talegge their hungre and thurste. 1930 Palsgk. 
4«o/a, 1 siege, 1 lyghten or comforte. Je alege ; 1 sllevyate, 
1 moke lygnt the mynde or body. Je allege, 
y In this sense now represented by Allay o. 1 The 
infinitive and certain other parts of these two vbs. 
were formally identical in ME., and when altggen , 
OE. altcgan, was levelled to aleye, allay ias ex- 
plained under that vb.), this was also substituted 
for aleggcn » OFr. alegicr , giving the modern * to 
allay hunger, pain, grief, feari : see Allay vX 11 . 
Spenser has alegge as on archaism for allay : 


t§79 Spenser SJUfk. Cal Mar., Ilia joyous time now 
nigheth fast, That shall alegge this bitter blast. 

Allege liledg), Forms: 3-5 alegg-e, 
aleg-e, 4-6 allegge, 5-9 alledge, 5-6 adledge, 
6-7 aliedg, aleage, alleage, alleadg, aUeadge, 
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AX.UKHL 

4 r aU«|t. [Though allege Answers exactly in tense 
to L. allegdre and its Fr. adaptation alUguer, its 
•oft g (dx) shows that it is not an adoption of this, 
which would have given alleague. But there was an 
OFr. esligUr\-AaXt L *ex lUigire to dear at law, of 
which the Norm, form was aligier, alegitr . This 
was latinised in England, as adlpgidre, a word in 
regular use in the laws of the Norman kings (see 
Du Cange) ; and this adlegidrt (as if f. ad legem) 
was evidently treated also as the equivalent of 
aUicr (as if f. a lei), the true OFr. descendant of 
L. allcgure (see Allay v. 3 ). Hence, in later AFr* 
alegitr (< alegcr \ alegger), and its Eng. adoption 
alege, allege, though formally descended from ex- 
lingure, were used as *»L. allegdre. (Cf. the tech- 
nical use of the latter in Roman Law, in 4 adlegftre 
S6 ex servitflte in ingenuit&tem,* to release oneself. . 
by adducing reasons.) As in Fr. the forensic alli- 
goer supplanted the popular aleier, so in Eng. 
allege took the place of Allay*/ A 
Connexii >n of alegitr ( :—*exllfigure) t aleier ( 
l?gare\ adlegiare , and alegge, allege : 

Tristan I. 32x7 (Michel', Sc devant lui tui alegie , Qul me 
vouilroit area aordire ? Laws 0 f IVm. /, xxxix. $ 1 (Schmid) 
Seit en la forfeiture it rei do xl sola, a*il ne pot aleier [Lat. 
niai purgare m poasic] quo plus dreit faire net aout. Ibid, 
11. i. Francigena compellacus adlegid se in jure turando \OE. 
l&dige hine mid 6 A e] contra eum. 13 Etch. II , 11. i, Si la 
chartre de mort de homma aoit alegge devant qiconquea 

i uaticea Early transt. If a charter of the death of a man 
1 aUeadged before any justice*.] 

1 . To declare upon oath before a tribunal, to give 
testimony for or against ; hence, to bring forward 
as a legal ground or plea, to plead. Obs. exc .Jig. 
e ipj E. E.AUit. P. A. 70a For-by to corte quen j>ou schal 
com . . her alle cure causey schal do tryed, Alegge |w ryU. 
c 1330 r tor ice * BL 689 ]if thai ought a)cin wil allegge Hit 
uer nowt right jugement Withouten atiftwere to acoupcment. 
1413 Lvnc. Pylgr. Smote 1. ii. (1483) 3 Yf thou ennst ought 
alledgen ' that may be ageynnt hym ’ come byfore the Juge. 
1540 !*. Chomwkll in Kill* Grig. Lett. it. fl. 170, I haue 
no merit* or good works which I may alledge before thee. 
1604 Thynne 111 Anituadv. App. 11a The arguments alledged 
agaynst Him by the Advocate. 1711 Addison sped. No. 
293 p 1 It was alledged against him that he had never any 
Success in his Undertakings. 1773 Buhkk Corr. 11844)!. 4a x 
All the argument* he alleges for his safety, 
b. with clause. 

c 1300 Bekct 1396 And bad him answer© for hir stat : and 
aleggi for him hou hit were, **400 Destr. Troy xxxm. 
13072 Pan alles 
pat he did . . U 

1660 R. Cork Power , r 

his Clergy, alleadging that he ought not before them there- 
upon to answer. *710 Steele Tatter No. 256 Pi 'lire Prose- 
cutor alledged, ill at he was the Cadet of a very ancient 


git the lede to the leue p rinses, All pc dere 
As barly by biddyng of his bright goddes. 
(nver 4 Sub), aoi The Clerk holdcth him to 
ulging that he ought not before them there- 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 256 Pi The Prose- 
cutor alledged, 1 nat he was the Cadet of a very ancient 
Family. 1779 Johnson K. Prussia Wks. 1787 IV. 54a Al- 
ledges that his predecessors had enjoyed this grant above a 


century. 

*t O. absol. 


Obs. 


c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1870) 165 And yf w* wolle thus alegge 
ayenste pe devil. x6a8 Hooues Thucydides (1823 67 They 
alleged much to haue him, yet he deliucrd him noL 

2 . To cite, quote (an author or his authority) for 
or against . arch. 

13 66 Maundbv. x. 1x9 Thei knowen alle the Bible, and the 
Psautere : and therforc Allegge thei so the Lettre. c 138a 
Chaucer II. Fasne 314 N on other auttour a-Iegge I. c i« 
— Merck . T. 4x4 And for he wolde his longe tide abregge He 
wolde noon auctoritee allegge [r. r. alegge]. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. 33 And allege holy senpturis ajenst synnerys. 1941 
Barnes Wks. 1x573) To whom I aunswered . . aleaging 
Saint Augustine for mee. 1616 R. C. Tunes' Whistle iii. 
885, 1 can alleadge mine author for it. 1643 Milton Consul. 
Hirelings 59 With what face or conscience can they alleaire 
Moses . . for tithes? 1914 A. Collins Gr. Ckr. Relie., lo 
■Hedge the passages of the Old Testament. 1878 R. W. Pals 
Led. Preaching v. 118 The greatest names can sometimes 
be alleged for opinions which are incredible. 

3 . Hence gen. To plead as on excuse ; to adduce • 
or urge as reason. 

c 1440 Gesta R out. <1879)56 Whenne jw wiseman saw bat, he 

f an to alegge rcsons. 14x9 R. Pacic in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 56 
. 157 The Electors speke agaynst hym and allege reasons 
whye he achulde nott be electiddc. 1460 J. Daus tr. Slci- 
done's Comm. 107 b, He adlcdged certen causes, why it ought 
so to be. 1398 tong Diana 209, 1 alleaged some excuses to 
the contrary. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. II. 111. 16 Ter- 
tullian alleadgeth another reason. 1781 Goldrm. Bean Nash 
ai3 Refused to lend a farthing, allcdging a former resolution 
against lending. 1834 Thirlwall Greece I. ix. 344 Sparta 
did not draw the sword till she hod injuries and insults to 
alledge. 

b. with clause. 

xfioo Hakluyt Voy. Ill, Alleadging how much It would 
be for our credite and pronte. x6aa wither Philarete <1633) 
688 Were she Vaine, she might alledge. Twere her Sexes 
privilodge. 174s Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage il. 97 Al- 
ledging the greater the Temptation, the greater the Glory 
to resist. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 470 England would give 
nothing beyond arms and ammunition, alleging that her 
Spanish enterprise occupied her wholly. 

4 . To advance (a statement) as being able to prove 
it ; hence, to assert without proof ; to affirm, predicate. 

nyy Langl. P. PI. B. xl 88 pei wol allegen also, quod I, 
and by Jpe goepel preuen [it]. 1494 Fabyan v. xcv. 69 But 
Policronica alledprth y* honour vnto Vter Pendregon his 


1386 T. B. tr. La Primandayds Fr. Acad. 11. 
1x994)37 Wee must not therefore alleadge ante imperfection 
in the creation of the woman. *676 Clarendon Surv. Le- 


viathan X45 Who . . will ever venture to alledg any matter 
of fact that he is not sure oft 1890 Locke Hum. Undent. 
il L fed. 3) 44 But Men in love with their Opinions, may 
not only suppose what is in question, but alledge wrong 
matter offecL 178s Gimon Bed. 4- A. III. xiriiL so Where 
much is alleged, something must be true. 1879 H. spencer 
DaiaqfRtk. IL Is. 15 In neither cose can conduct be alleged. 
b« with clause. 

>JS» R. BauNNR *47 The kyng alegid thei were of his tre- 
■our. e losg Wvntoun Cron, vl viit 673 Be mwnkys . . Al- 
legyd bnt pat electyoun Fell to borne, tjgx Turner Herbal 
11. 37 Some . . alledge . . that Cypres is the tre which is 
calico In Italy Ugustrum. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 367 fx 
Ibose who alledge it is not an Heroick Poem. 1794 Sulli- 
van View Nat. I. 27 He alleges that there are several ele- 
mentary bodies, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. ff ex. 379 It has 
since been alleged that ours was unnecessary labour 

t Allege, Obs. Form : 4 alegge* [ad. L. 

affigd-re to dispatch to, f. ad- «= al- to + legdre to 
dispatch, send.] lu the phr. To allege prayer ( • 
L. allegdre fireces ) : to address prayer. 

ijfi* wveur Witd. xviii. ex A man . . bi encens presing 
aleggyng, withstod to the wrathe [1388 He aleggide prefer! 

AllMmble ( 4 ie d.44b*l), a. [f. Alijeok v.* + 
-able.J Capable of being alleged or adduced as 
evidence, authority, excuse, etc. 

194a Henry Vlll Dec la r, 306 The pairing ouer of tyme . . 
is not allegabte in prescription for the loase of any right. 
a 1896 Hales Gold. Rem. 11688) 464 Notwithstanding any 
reason alledgable against it. a nth South is Serm.Yiks. 
1717 V. 16 Is there so much as tne least Shadow of excuse 
alledgeanle. [In Johnson and mod. Diets.] 
tJJlft’gMUIOft 1 . Obs. Forms: 4-5 alegeanoe, 
-auiioe, -eaunoe, all-, ollegg-, erron. ollngianoo. 
[a. OFr. alegeanct , altjance , mod. alligtance, f. 
aliger to relieve : see Allege v. 1 , and -aeoe.] Al- 
leviation, lightening, relief. 

1*97 R* Glouc 85 Mo and mo per come for enlegemncc to 
habbe of heore wo. c 1314 Shorrham 43 Alleggaunce of his 
sennes. a 1400 Relig. Pietes/r. Thomt. MS. 8 In lyghtenes 
and alegeance of )mire sekenes. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4570 Sende 


t AUlg 68&06 8 . Obs. or Sc. Tor ms : a alle- 
giaunoe, 5 allegyaunoe, 6 allegeaunoe, 0-7 ol- 
ledgonoe, -eanoe, aliegeanoe. [f. Allege *».# + 
-a noe. Cf. O^r. aligance \ alligance , med.L. alle- 
gantia • al legal io. Chiefly Sc. after 1500.] The 
action of producing iu court, of citing in evidence, 
or asserting as capable of proof ; allegation. 

c 1400 Apol./er Loll. 60 A juge, Jeuing a senlens a)en a 
innocent man after allegiaunce A prouid, sinnip deadly. 
c 1410 N. Love JJonar/entnra's Mirr. (Gibbs MS.) xxxix. 83 
Here iawghep pe lollarde and scornep holy chyrche in al- 
kgcaunce of suche myracules. iSoeARNOLDCArvM.(t8n)ii9 
Callyng before vs rhe same partyes . . herd their complayntis 
contrauersies allegeauncis and greuauncis. 1448 Compl, Scot/. 
3> Sic opinions ande allegeance suld nocht haue audiens 



The alledgeance of the said approbation .. is not only ground- 
less but utterly false. 

Aliegeanoe. ob*. variant of Almmiavoe. 
Alleged (Alc d.^d), ppl. a. [f. Allege w.2 + -bd.] 
1 . Produced in court, brought forward or ad- 
duced as legal ground, or os a reason. 

1813 Shakn. lien. VI fl, 11. iv. 225 The sharp thorny points 
Tryalo/Bish. 36 The Fact 


n my alleaslgcd 
alleaaged in the Commitment. 

The coincidences alleged. 1840 
alleged reason for iny recall. 1844 Lever 


(>857) 324 The charges alleged against me. 
2. Cited, quoted l] 


1790 Paley H or. Paul i. 4 
Hood Up Rhine 336 The 
Tom Burke xxxiv. 


I ( properly as an authority). 

. ... J..:: I.. n...i .1.. 


c 1449 PtrocK Repr. in. xvii. 391 Pout also in his alleggid 
text. 1459 Morwvnc. Rvonymns Prcf. , 'Hie authors alledged 
in this Hoke. 1848 Bramiiai.l Rep/ic. iii. 149 The Author 
alledged, doth test > he. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. 
xxxvii. II. 334 Which Aristotle has so well illustrated in the 
passage alleged to you. 

8. Asserted as capable of proof ; hence , asserted 
but not yet proved ; or, asserted but not admitted. 

a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. in. 139 All the particulars 
alleadired. x8*6 Scott F. M. Perth 111 . 341 During his al- 
leged illness. 1845 II. Spencfr Psychol. (1872) I. iv. iii. 430 
This alleged explanation . . is simply a disguised mode of 
shelving them as inexplicable. 1878 Freeman Norm. Coho. L 
“ ‘ parentage of her son was generally doubted. 

f (kle-d^Mli), adv. (t. prcc. +-ly 2.] 
manner, by way of assertion. 

1874 Rep. Vienna I'.xkib. iv. 649 The creat ion of fresh marks 
allegedly superior, to the disadvantage of the existing ones. 
tAIla*g 03 n«iit 1 , alegement. Obs. [a. OFr. 
al-, allege ment, f. aliger to lighten: see Allege c/.l 
and -ment.] Lightening, alleviation, relief. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1690 A precious oynement . . to yeve 
" ‘ I Lvdq. Pylgr. Sowte 



olegement Upon the woundes. 141s 


(Wright) To don allegementis To Koikes whicfie be not 
glade. 1463 Caxton Gold. Leg. 335/4 It dyd hym nont a* 
legement. 1484 — Chat. Gt. 97 Crete olegement of tormente. 

Allagament 2 (iled^m^nt). [f. Allege v % + 
-meet. J The act of alleging, allegation, affirmation. 

1418 Plumpten Corr. sit The Counsel! derecteth proses 
against thorn. Howbeyt, I mode oledgroent for your mas- 
tership. 1834 Sanderson sx Serm. Ad. Mag. iii. (X673) 384 
They come to Samnel with many complaints and alledg- 
ments in their mouths. 1860 H.Mot t Myst. GodL vil Si 
s8o The seeond Alledgemmit . . is still more frivolous, slgi 


AIiXJMK>&I04Za« 

HsiDtosa Didoniad u. 49 * Woman loves power,' is a well- 
known aUegement. 

A12ag«rt&lrdgai). Also 6 aUtdMr, 7 -Mdcor. 
[f. Allege v* + -ebL] One who alleges, or cites. 


«8» W. Fuutg Heskinds Pari. 84 A long 

avuut M. Heskins the alledger of 11 1804 Gataker 7 Vns- 
snbstamt. 87 This alleodger of him fareth a* 111 as in the 
former allegation. 0x89s Boyle (J.)The narrative, if we be- 
lieve it as confidently as the famous alfogsr of it appeals 
to do. 

Allftgift&oa (ftird^lns, &IPd3iKns). Forms: 4-5 
al- allagaatwoa, alia- alliglavuioe, 5 alagaawna, 
6 allegiaaa, -gonoe, -glaunn, -gywunoe, 6-7 al- 
laaglanoa, allageanoe, 7 alolg^K allaagaanoe, 
6- all egl a n oe. [A derivative of Lieg^ q.v., OFr. 
lip, liege, late L Itgius : whence OFr. ligance, 
ItpoMce, Ugmm (Cotgr.) ; med.L. ligianHa, ttgeass- 
tta , ligentia, ligantia (erroneously associated with 
ligdre to bind) ; ME. Ugeatmee , 1 Uegtance . Of the 
latter, allegiance, 14th c. alegeaunee, was orig. 
merely a variation, the a- being prefixed perh 
through confusing the word witn another legal 
term, Allkgeance with which it was, at first, 
formally identical. The word was of Eng. forma- 
tion, med.L. allegiantia being formed on it, and 
mod. Fr. alligtance according to Littrri and Dies 
adopted from Eng.] 

fl- The relation of a liege lord ; lordship. Obs. 

cum Destr. Troy vi. 3336 Ylf it like your Allegiaunce. 
pat 1, your lefe son, Be sent . . it shall v* wele like. Ibid. 
xxt. 8909 And his alligiaunce Idly 1 will lout* to. 0404 
Wvntoun Cron. vti. vin. 14 Hys Urd be detful alcgeawns. 

2 . The relation or duties of a liege-man to his 
liege-lord ; the tie or obligation of a subject to his 
sovereign, or government. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Rede/ess 1. 9 Of alegeaunee now lerneth 
a lesson o|mr tweyne Wherby it standith and stablithe moate. 
>484 F aryan vil. 334 He had, contrary his allcgeaunce, made 
homage vnto Lewys. 1988 Greene Pandosto (1807) 7 To 
diswade his subiects from their ollegance. 1493 Shakn. 
a Hen. VI, v. i. 179 Host thou not sworne Allegeance unto 
me ? 164s Hohskh Leviath . 1. xii. 60 Subiects may be freed 
from their AUeagcancc^ 1788 Hlackstone Comm. 1. 1. x. 
384 Natural allegiance is therefore perpetual. 1804 Diudin 
l.ibr. Comp. 113 To take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy. 1844 Stkphen Laws 0/ Eng. II. 399 We shall now 
pass from the duties of the sovereign to those which are 
owing to him from his people, and which are comprehended 
in the single word allegiance. 

8 .fig. The recognition of the claims which any- 
thing has to our respect and duty. 

173a Pope Ess. Man in. 335 Love all the faith, and all th* 
allegiance then. s8o8 Scott Marm. v. 10 Nor to that lady 
free alone Did the gay king allegiance own. 1899 Sir f. 
Hkrnchkl Stud. Nat. Phil. *7 Their allegiance (so to speak) 
to natural science, lip llai.r* Friends in C. 1. as There 
is something to which a man owes a larger allegiance than 
to anv human affection. 

Allegiance, variant of Allkoeanck 1, l . Obs. 

Alleffi&ncy (filrdxUtosi). [var. of prec. : see 
-No Y. C f. abundancyA m Alleg I ANCK. 

1843 Prynne Rome's Masterpiece (cd. s) 28 To seduce 
him from his Aleaiancy. 1881 W. Allingham in Athenetum 
6 Aug. 173/1 He Be shot who wavers in allegiancy. 

▲llagiaat (&ird5>int), a. [f. Allegiance, on 
analogy of adjs. in -amt accompanying sbs. in 
-anckTj Giving allegiance, loval. 

18x3 Shawl Hen. Vlll, in. U. 176, f can nothing render but 
Ljfjv. aa7 He 


137 He 
| Pat- 


Allegiant thankes. 1848 Blackwood's Mag. 
proved anything but allegiant to Shakspeare. 1844 J 
more Augcl in House 1. l xii, The wretch, whom . . His 
allegiant thoughts despise. 

f Alle ging, vbl. sb . 1 Obs. rf. Allege t/J + 
-jng 1 .] The action of making lighter ; alleviation. 

r ' of my peyne. 

IL** 

; citing, 

*s43i Dial. Laws of £mg. 11. 1(16381 iu If such alleogings 
* ‘the law. X513 ran ‘ ' 


c 1400 Lonelich Grail liii. 045 In aleggeng of my peyi 
Alleging i&lcdgin), vbl. sb .* [f* Allege v. 
-ing l .] The action of adducing as evidence ; citi 
quoting; the making of an assertion. 

>431 Dial. Laws M Mi ng. 11. L (1638) iu If w 

should be accepted in the law. 1433 Frith Agst. Rost ell 
(18*9) 331 This alleging of Paul forthe establishing of the 
law. Mod. After alleging his experience. 

Allegoric (wl/gp rik), a . ; also 4 -ik, 7 -iok. 
[a. Fr. alligorique, ad. L. allegoric-us, a. Gr.dAA^- 
yofnn - bt : see Alleo< by and -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to allegory ; of the nature of an allegory; consti- 
tuting or ct iinin^ on allegory^ 


I WvcLIE , 


literal* ether historiol vndur- 


stondyng tccliith what thing is don ; silecorik techith what 
we owen for to bileue. 1449 Compl. Seotl. iv. <1873) 39 That 
passage of the text nedis nocht one alligaric expamtione. 
187s M ilton P. R. iv. 389 A kingdom they portend thee, but 
wnat kingdom, Real or allegonck, 1 discern not. 1780 H. 
Walrole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. 1786) 1.234 Having pointed 
an allegoric piece of Strength vanquished by Wisdom. *849 
De Quincby Lessing Wks. XIII. 381 Allegoric personages; 
that is, impersonated abstractions expounded by emblems. 
Allegorical isel/gfrrik&l), a. Ji. prec. +«AL*.l 
Of or belonging to allegory ; consisting o& formed 
by, or occurring in allegory. 

1418 Tynoale Obed. Ckr. Man Wks. I. 303 They divide 
the scripture into four senses, the literal, tropological, alle- 
gorical, and anagogical. 1477 Vautrouluer tr. Luther's 
Ep. Gal. 317 Sina the allegorical Agar. 1897 J, Smith 
Myst. Rket. 5 An Allegorical signification : as, when Peter by 
the Arke of Noah, signifies Baptism. 1748 Burks Sukl. 4 B. 
Wks. 1. 167 Iu chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures 
are grand, xfiep Caslyle Mise. 11857) I. 272 Quitting this 



▲LLBOdRIOAXI/r. 

Idle allegorical vein. il|i Spalding Italy II. u Heathen 
dei(i«iu<i allegorical personage* appear In a kind ofdnuna. 
Alligo r ioally (oel/feprikali), adv. [f. precs <f 
In an allegoric or allegorical manner ; by 
way of, or by means of, allegory ; figuratively. 

igyp tr. BultingeVs Decades uua) 350 Some . . thinks it 
very profitable and an excellent thing to construe Homer 
ana Virgil allegorically. 1841 Bbathwait Engl, Cm//, toe 
In many places are wee allegorically and not literally to 
cleave to the Text. S774 1 , Warton Hist. Eng. Ferity 
Dissert. 111.(1840) I. aoo Writer* who affect to interpret alle- 
gorically. tljp Masson Afilten I. 549 An acted pageant, 
with speeches, etc. by persons allegorically dressed. 
AlldgOrioaladM (id/fipTikiltte*). \Qbs~* [f. 

as prec. + - emss.] The quality of being allegorical. 

ini in Bailky : whence in Johnson. 

f A'lUgoriia. Ob. r. ran- 1 ' Tf. Allegorise. 
Cf. baptize , baptism. See -ize.] The completed 
process or result of allegorizing. 

life Jewel M APol. 4 77 We need not condemns him as 
an ifcretike. which Would be pleasant in his alleforisme. 

AUtgOziftt (r*l /jurist), [f. Allegorize : cf. 
baptize , baptist. See -1ST.] One who constructs 
allegories, or writes allegorically ; rarely, one who 
expounds allegorically. 

1884T. Burnet 'Thetm. Earth iiL 49 It cannot be understood 
. . as these allegorist* pretend. 1796 J. Warton Ess. Fops 
( 17811) 11 . 1 8 . 34 The pencil of Sjpcn<icr is as powerful as that 
of Rubens, his brother allegorist. 1841 D 1 Israeli A tutu. 
Lit. (1850) II. 1 S3 Kverv tale is accompanied by the giosH of 
a ptoue allegorist. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 f.«l Runyan 
i« . decidedly the first of allegorist*. 

t Allagoriator, rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -erI, an 
unnecessary agential termination. Cf. chorister, 
barrister.} Ai.i.koohint. 

1I41 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. <18591 II. iij In a lengthened 
allc£jry . . the allcgorister tires of his allegory. 

AmgOVimtitKIl^Kd/gpraiz^i'Jan;. [f. Allegor- 
ize, as if ad. L. ^aUegorUdtibn-em, n. of action f. 
alllgoriuf-re : see -atio.n.J Allegorical represent- 
ation or interpretation. 

1846 Grot* Ureter 1 . 1. xvi. 56 1 Proclu* is full of similar 
allegoriaation both of Homer and Hesiod. ite De Quinary 
Lessing Wks. XIII. a8t Temperance and Constancy, are 
simply impersonated alMtractions and not allegorizuttons. 
AlUgoril# (se l/jgdraiz), v. [a. Fr. alttgorisc-r ; 
ad. L. cullgorizire, f. Gr.uAAqyopia (see Allegory), 
an analogous form to propkeltzdre , evangelizdre, 
etc., f. assumed Gr. *d\\rjynpl^ttv : see -ize.J 

1 . trans. To make or treat (a thing) as allegorical ; 
to turn it into* or explain it as, an allegory. 

1996 Hari noton Afefam. Ajax 6 , 1 will not spend time to 
allegorise this story. 1678 Cuoworth Jntetl. Syst. 316 Plu- 
tarch and byneshu Allegorised those Egyptian Fables of 
Isis and Osiris, llie one to a Philosophical, the other to a 
Political sente. 1704 A. Collins Gr. Ckr. Relig. Bt The 
Jews began to allegori/e their sacred hooka 188a Farrar 
F.arty Car. I. 104 His attempt to allegorise the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals. 

2 . intr. a. To give allegoric explanations, to 
expound allegorically, b. To construct, or utter, 
allegories. 

1381 Fulee Agst. A Ilea saj (T.) After his manner he alle- 
gorized! upon the sacrifices of the law*. 1643 Holland 
Plutarch' s A tar. 1300 The Greeks allegorize that Satume is 
time, Juno the aire. 178a Paiz*ri,tY Corr. Chr. 1. 1. 94 One 
method of allegorizing .. took its rise in the East. *875 
Maroon Wontstu . , Shelley, etc. 037 Rome writers are not 
moved to allegorize so easily as other*. 

3 . To allegorize (a person) out of (anything) : to 
take away from by the use of allegory. To alle- 
gorize (a thing) away: to get rid of by means 
of allegory. Wbt. 

1867 E. Cimmihnlavnk State Ct. Hrit. 1. iil i. *1743' 
Charged with allegorising away the whole History of the 
Crucifixion. 1678 Cl- 1 worth Jutrit. Syst. 795 Our High- 
flown Enthusiasts . . quite Allegorize away . . the Outward 
Resurrection *»f the Body. 1716 Penn Jr tuts Wks. 1 . 583 
To Allegorize Christ out of His Divinity. 

AllMOriMr (wl/’gdrai:zai). [f. prec. + -EH 1 .] 
One who allegorizes: a. who expounds allegori- 
cally; b. who speaks in allegories 
.877 R. Gilnn Djttttm. Sac. >1867) 165 The allegorizers 
and inventors of mysteries . . are ravished with the discovery 
of a new nothing. 1738 Coventry Phil. Cos ir. v. (T.) The 
Stoick philosophers . . were great allegorizers in their theology. 

1 Ira Cole ki ixje AMs to Rtfl. >1848 I. 054 The fond humour 
of the mystic divine-*, and allegorizers of Holy Writ. 
AlUgOriliag (« 1 /goroi zirj), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prcc. + *iHu 1 .J The treatment or expounding of 
anything as an allegory ; the using of allegories. 

«S 7 *W. Fim.kk fieskiHi's Part, ti His wicked allegorizing 
vpon the scriptures. 1877 R. Gilnn Dmutou. Sac. 11867) >64 
Upon the ornuion of Origen's allegorizing, sees J or tin 
Srrm. (17711 I. ». * The Pagan Philosophers fell into the 
Allagorizing way. ttto SAiNrSBURY in Academy 3 Jan. 6/1 
The open allegorising which simply makes use of the un- 
familiar appliaiu.es to tell a familiar story. 

JlUgOSiB&ng (re'lfgdrai ziq), ppt. a. [f. as 
prec. + -in«*.J Converting into or treating as an 
allegory. 

1880 Elucott Life 0/ oar Lord viii. 405 The interesting, 
but too minutely allegorizing comment* of Augustine. 

lingd, J (x-lfgftri). Forms: 4-7 allegorle, 
5-6 dfij gory*, 6 • allegory, [ad. L. altegoria , a. 
Gr. lit. speaking otherwise than one 

bcenui tt speak, f. oAAot other 4 dky opta speak- 


az 


Axunra 


xix. 937 
legory of the 


mtl cf. byopzlm to speak, orlg. to harangue, f. 
myoyb the pub lie assembly. Cf. Fr. aUlgoru, perk, 
me direct source of the Eng. The L* altegoria was 

r k used unchanged in 10th c.] 

Description of a subject under the guise of 
some other subject of aptly suggestive resemblance. 

• Jgli Wyclif Gat. iv. as Tbs whkhe thingis ben said by 
•MSgwia, or goost/y vndtrs/omdinge ( Vulg. per aUegeriamy 
zpm Earl Rivets Caxtom Dittos 66 The sayd Platon dide 
IDUM his sapyence by allegorye. irBq Puttknham Eng. Poesit 
(1869) 196 Properly and in his principal! venue Altegoria Is 
ffhan we do speake in sauce translatiue and wrested from 
thf owna signification, neuertheiasse applied to another not 
altogether contrary, but hauing much conueniencie with it. 
iota Parnell Sped. No. 301 V 1 Some of the finest compoet- 
tisns among the ancient* are in allegory. (840 Carlyle 
Heroes ( 1838.007 Allegory and Poetic Delineation, as I said 
above, cannot be religious Faith, 
b. attrib. 

* 53 * Mote Cottfut. T indole Wks. i357» 4 1 S / > These here- 
tikes nowe not onely rob the churche in an allegorye sense. 
•7 Anew. Frith 833/1 The Worden of Chryste might beside 
the lyttarall rence bee vndentanden in an allegorye. 

2 . An instance of such description ; a figurative 
sentence, discourse, or narrative, in which properties 
and circumstances attributed to the apparent sub- 
ject really refer to the subject they are meant to 
suggest ; an extended or continued metaphor. 

*534 More Oh the Passion Wk*. 1357, 1340/* It might he 
taken for an allegory or some other trope or figure. 1577 
Vautroulliew tr. Luther's Ep. Cat. 149 The Allegoric of the 
two tonne* of Abraham, Isoacke and IsmaeL s6is Bible 
Cat. iy. u Which thiugi are an Allegoric. 1731 Johnson 
Rambt. No. x;6 P 1 1 They discover in every passage . . some 
artful allegory. 1848 1 ’. Wright At id. Ages 
The spirlied and extremely popular political mill 
* Vision of Piers Ploughman.' 

9 . An allegorical representation ; an emblem. 
a >639 W. Whateley Proto/. 1. xi. (1640) 134 These two 
mothers and the children borne of them were allegories, that 
is, figures of some other thing mystically signified by them. 
1789 Hurke State Nat. Wks. II. 134 Procrustes . . with his 
iron bed, the allegory of his government. s88a Mas. Pit- 
man Miesitm Life in Greece 30 That Hercules is only an 
allegory of the sun. 

t A Uffgorjr, v. Ohs. [f. the sb. Perh. misprint 
for allegorize .j To Allegorize. 

*554 WiiiTGirr Defease 971 (R.) Some do allegorie vpon 
this piece, laying that Christ is lifted vp by the preaching of 
the Koinell. 

li Alii gremsnt, adv. [Fr. alUgrement , f at- 
llgre : see next.] In a lively manner, briskly, gaily. 

1804 o Donne Let. in Whs. 1839 VI. 39a Make therefore to 
yourself some Mark and go towards it Altegrement. 

II Allegvemia (alfgre-s, wl/gre s). [Yr.alUgresse, 
n. of stale f. alllgre L. aider em for dlaerem, acc. 
of alaeer brisk, sprightly : see Alacrity and -mire.] 
Gaiety, gladsomeness. 

189a UsgvHART Jetvel Wks. 1834, 9*3 They raised their 
shouts of allegros* up to the very heavens. 1833 Ch. 
A aches ter 111 . 170 He . . glanced into the room with an air 
of allcgresae to bid me adieu. 1878 I. Payne Lautrec , 
Hymning the golden allegresse Of wedded love. 

II Allegretto (alligrcturt, a. Mus. [It., dim. of 
Ai.lkoro.J Somewhat brisk ; less brisk than ‘ a/- 
legro .* (used also as adv . and sb . ; cf. next.) 

1879 fSee Allemanrf a|. 

nAlle.gro lit. allt'-pi), a., a<lv., and sb. [It. 
allegro, irreg. repr. of L. alder cm for dlaerem, acc. 
of Alaeer brisk.] 

A. ady. In orig. It. sense : Lively, gay, merry, 
sfaa Milton ( title 1 L’ Allegro. 

B. adv. and adi. Music. Brisk, lively, quick ; 
one of the five grades of musical pace and character, 
being the quicKest except presto. Used advb. in 
directions as * to be taken allegro? and adject, as 
1 allegro time.' 

17*1 Daii.ky, Allegro, a Term in Musick when the Move- 
ment is quick. 

Hence, O. sb. A movement in allegro time. 

?*777 J. Skinner Tuttoehg., Their allegros and a' the rest, 
They canna please a Scottish taste, Compared wi' Tulloch* 
gorum. 1879 Ousbi.ey Afus. Form xl 59 The first move- 
ment of a symphony is usually an allegro, a tolerably brisk 
piece. 

Allfflen (wl/li/P). noHee-ivtl. An outcry. 

188a Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. 1 . 1. v. 40 The unlveiaal alleieu of 
female hysterics. 

Alllluili (relfl»/ 7 -ia\ int. and sbA [a L. Alle- 
luia, a. Gr. dAAt;Aoi/ra, the Svptuogint representa- 
tion of Ileb. rrn^n hallelu-yak, i.e. praise ye 
Jah or Ichovah, now more commonly written as 
in the A.V. of the O.T., Hallelujah.] An ex- 
clamation meaning 4 Praise the Lord,' which oc- 
curs in many psalms and anthems, lienee, A song 
of praise to God. 

ilia Wyclir Res*, xix. 6 A vots of a greet trumpe . . seiynge 
atleluya [Tindale Alkluya, Rhent. Alfelu-iib 1811 AUeluiaV 
1398 irk vis a tr. Barth. De P. R'. tx. arfcvffi. (1493* 364 At 
Ester Alleluya is songe. e 1400 EpiPf (lurah 1843) t88o 
They song all ther with myld chare Afeluya with vocys soo 
clera. 1891 J . N oxRia Pratt. Diet. 19/ The Burthen of whose 
Devotion lay in Anthems and Alleluiahs. 1884 Engel Afus. 
Arne. AW. 99 Trilling the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth . . is all that constitutes the Alleluia of the ancients. 

Alleluia iccliliM'Ui', sbA Obs. or dial. [* Bears 
the same name in Ger., Fr., It., Sp.' Prior. Etymon 


uncertain ; see the quotations.] 

I Oxmiie Aeetosella}. 


Th e' wood sorrel 


..a kind of tinea 
Turns* Herbal 


leaved grasae, which is aowra in task tgu Turn a* Herbal 
11. 74 Oxys . . is called ailaluya, becausett appereth about 
Easter, when Alleluya Is song agayn, or wodsoro: bet it 
1 be called wodaopror soiell. _i88a Moat Aatid. agri. 


Ath. il yL (171a) 57 The Leaf of Balm, and of Afieluia or 
Wood-Sorrel , . are CardiacaL nag Bradley Feud. Diet.. 
Cuchovb. Bread, or Alleluia, mus Withering in Britten 
Plant-si. r.v., Alleluia, probably from its being called in the 
South of Italy JuUola, whence also its officinal naaeZaask 

Allotaiatfto (nlflWd^tik a. [ad. L. allb 
luiatie-us i.aUHuid, after drama , dramatic-us, etc.] 
Of or pertaining to the Alleluia or Hallelujah. 

(1839 Uumu Brit . Eeel. xi. Wks. 1847 V. a8« Celcbratjsal- 
mam vactoriam Alleluiaticam.) 1844 St. Get 


„ _ .. in Ear. 

Saints xiv. 138 Which goes in history by the name of the 
Allehaiadc Victory {when the Britons under Gennanns by 
shouting Hallelujah gained a Woodless victory over the 
Pagan Saxony and PkuI s8. . W. Staunton Reel. Diet . 
(cd. 4) App. Ailetuiatu Sequence, the hymn beginning with 
the words ‘The strain upraise.' 

tAllelylnly, adv. Obs. [comb, of AlloA/.* 
Likely or peih. lor alikedy.] Equally. 

1440 Promp. Part/,, Allelykety, or euynly iver. a lyke wyse, 
or euynly), Efua/iter. 

II Alltmudk (abmifi*d, -maud, srlftnacrid, 
m'lmmnd). [a. mod.Fr. allemande German (so. 
dance). For the various historical forms under 


which the word waa formerly engliahed, see Almain.] 

1 . A name given to various German dances. 

*775 Sheridan Rivals in. iv. 130 These outlandish heathen 
alleiuandes and cotillons are quite beyond me 1 a 1790 in 
Scots Songs 11 . 56 The Spaniards dance fandangos well, 
Mynheer an airmand prances. 1883 C. Phelps in Harped t 
A fag. Jan. 984/1 What pressure of hands was exchanged 
when Sandy authorised 1 alamande left ' I 

2 . A piece of music forming one of the move- 
ments of the Suite. 

i8fig Load. Gas. mmlxxxi/4 Ain for the Violin, To wit. 
Preludes, Fugcs, Allmauds, Saraband* 1833 Penny Cyct. 
I. 346 Handel, and other composers of his period . . never in- 
tended their allemandcs to be so fast as they are performed 
by modern players. 1879 K. Prout in Grove A/us. Did. 1 . 
55/a The allemande is a piece of moderate rapidity— about an 
allegretto— in common time. 

AlltmontitB (Ifldmp-ntait). Min. [f. At le- 
mon/, in D&uphine, where found ■»• -ite.] A native 
alloy of antimony and arsenic; Arsenical antimony . 

*837-80 Dana Aim. 18, Allemontite . . Color tin-white, or 
reddish-gray. 

Allenarly (filcnAili), adv. north, dial, and Sc. 

Forms : 4 7 alUnerly^e, 6 alanerly, 6-7 allaner- 
lie, 6 8 allenerly, 6- alienor ly. [f. All adv. + 
Anerly singly.] 

1 . Solitarily, alone ; only, solely, merely. (Still 
in Sc. law.) 

1340 Hamfolk Prose Tr. 4 Allanerly hay may ioye in Ihcsu 

t at lufes hym in his Ivfe. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. sBi That 
e wsld cum all-anerfy For to spek with him pr.udy. *335 
Stewart Cron. Scot/. (1858) 1 . ai6 Thus am 1 left allancrlie 
a Hone. 1549 Combi. Scot/. 3 Jour grace deseruis nocht to 
be callit one nobu, alanerly throcht )our verteouse verkis. 
c 1565 R. Lindsay Hist. Scot l. (1798) 37 Ambitiousness com- 
cth never of God, but allenerly of the deviL 1887 Royal 
Prod, in Load. Gas. mmccxxi 3 To accept of Our Indulgence 
allenerly, and none other. 1711 C. M. Lett, to Curat, 'Tis 
all the Child of his own Fancy allenerly. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Afidl. xxxix. 308 On whilk . . the gospel shineth allenerly, 
and leaveth the rest of the world in utter doikness. 

2 adi., Only, sole. 

*533 Bellendlne Livyf i8aa) 1 . 86 His empire . . was under 
the governance of ane allanerly pernoun. 1987 Holinsiied 
Scot. Chron. (1806) 1 1 . 51 James our second and alUuicrlie roil 

AUene, synonym of All\ lenk. 
tJUl8liiftt8, v. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. L. al- * ad- to 
4- lettis soft, gentle. Formed on the analogy of 
abbreviate, alleviate , etc., against Latin usage which 
made the vb. lent re.] To soften, render gentle. 

i8ee Venner Via Recta ii. 34 Drunkenness® doth 'as 
they say) . . alternate and make quiet the animal I powers, 
184a Rogers Naaman 45 How doth the Lord turne the cies 
of Crocodiles, to Doves eics, alternate, and draw the hearts 
of fathers to the children. 

Aller, ot*. gen. pi. of All (see All D.), and 
obs. form of Alder sb. 1 


AUerlon, variant of At ebiok. 
tl'llevati, v. Obs. rare—*, [f. L .allevdt- ppL 
stem of al/evdre : see Alleys.] To raise up, lift. 
Used also for Alleviate. 

>813 R. C Table Alph ., Al/ew/e , ass wage, or make more 
easie and light. 1698 Atony masters all Things 11698) 39 
He scarce can allevate his Feet off Ground. 

t AllBTft'tioSi. Obs. rare, [ad L.allevdtiffn-em 
a raising up, an alleviating, f. al/evdre : see AC 
levs.] - Ai levi atiov (for which, in the second in- 
stance, it may be a mispr.\ 
afloa OrtL Cryst. Aten tW. de Worde) iv. iil. (1906) 170 And 
this alletiacyon they fynde by certayne operacyons. i88b 
Alyst. I nig. 40 That an explanation of these Impowt Iona, and 
such Allevarions, be allowed to the tenderly Considerate. 

tAlle-we, Obs. In 6 alolvo. [prop, a/eve, a. 
OFr. aleve-r :-L. ad!-, allevdre, to lift up, raise, 
relieve, . lighten, f. ad to 4 - levdre to raise (cf. levis 
light).] to relieve, alleviate. 

a 1948 Gael Straasv Lett. xxvL (R.) To th* intent his rum 
J est y*s charges might be ateived. 



▲ifUnnncBHT. 


tAUrmMit. Obs. Also 6 «lMn»r [a,OFr. 
alevement, (. alever: tee prec. and •msht.1 Relief 
alleviation, 

*886 Sotiman 4 Part. n. in Had. Dad. si, Yat this U mom 
alkvomont (r.r. aJeaveroent] to my sorrow. 

.MMmmm® -fclia, obs. forma of Eleven, -th. 
tilltliitli ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. allcviSt-us, 
pa. pple. of allcvid-n to lighten, f. al-~ad~ to + 
ievis light Used lor tome time ae pa. pple.] 

L Lightened in weight. 


BjfftWvcur r Kim m viL a He bildide (bore aide [sj*a * 
ahivis) bitwise the puen of oedre. c mm Destr. Tray xil 
4978 Mooy longchaumburs, Goend vp by degree ^trgh mony 
gay aiy*. 1478 Caxton Jmom 86b, For ther waa no owe 
*. hot a liril afeye from her chambre to hit Mfc-CAmr. 


8471 RipleyOni/I. ' 44 vt.in Aahm. xdse^.xxxix. 137 Pursys, II esP. A bordered walk Or passage, 
wvthponndt m i«p.«u, Whych by PhyloMphy U now j. A walk in a garden, park, .hnibbew, maze, 

sTKxtenimted, palliated. wood ' Gwted with tim. or twhe. ; i 

On Tnu Nm-CrnA-u That which you call onnhy . . will * venue i •!«> »e .pace, between bed. of flower* 


afyi True Non-Cam. 34 That which you call cruelty . . will 
quickly be alleviat to moderation. 

JJftrrlate (Wfvi,/»t), v. [f. prec. 'Reckoned 
bV Hey 1 in, in 1656, among uncouth and unusual 
words/ Todd.] 

+ 1 . To make lighter, diminish the weight of. Obs. 

1663-6 Phil. Trout. 1 . 157 Such aa have exact Wheel- 
Barometers may try whether Od on or Fumes do alleviate 
the Air. 

2 . To lighten, or tender more tolerable^ or endur- 
able ; to relieve, mitigate. 

igil Paynell tr. Solamat Regiment n MUk . . alleviateth 
the griefes of the breast, a np Bp. Hall Balm 0/ Gil. L 
fit. (1863)6 To alleviate the eorrowa of their heavy partners. 


Mosley l/mv. Strut, v. sao Hope alleviates the sorrow of 
that home. 

f 3 . To lighten the gravity of (an offence) ; to ex- 
tenuate, palliate. Obs . 

1768 Bi-ackstonb Comm. IV. ij The violence of passion, or 
temptation, may sometimes alleviate a crime, vm R. Wat. 
bom Philip // >1793) 11 . xiv. 181 They began to alleviate the 
dutrages of the soldiers. 

Alleviated l&lFvii^ttd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-Eli.] Lightened, mitigated. 

179B Cowrus Lott. 85 Nov. Wks. 1876, 405 Mymekncholy 
seemed a little alleviated for a few days. lB8a Belcher 
Chr. World Pulpit 13 Nov. 6 My father’s public teaching 
may be called alleviated Calvinism. 

Alleviating iAljvi,rtii)i, vbl.sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO l.J The action of making lighter, less grave, 
or less severe. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1691 Ray Creation (17141 14 j [These] conduce much to the 
alleviating the body and facilitating the flight (of birds). 1737 
Johnson Rambl. No. 183 p a The hope of alleviating the 
sense of our disparity. 17x8 — Idler No. 31 p u The misery 
,.he has many means of alleviating. 

Alleviating (ilfvi,ritig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 - 
-iN«*.j Lightening, mitigating, extenuating. 

1789 B entham Priuc. Legist, xi. § 4a The alleviating clr- 
cumstance is only a matter of presumption. 

Alleviation (ilAvi^ijain. [n. of action f. Al- 
luviate, os if ad. L. *allevidti 9 n~em .] The action 
of lightening weight, gravity, severity, or pain; 
relief; mitigation. 

x6ag J* H \rt A nat. Ur. t. ii. 31 The disease gave her some 
reasonable time of intermission, with some alternation of the 
accidents. 1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Kp . *70 Alleviation 
of spirits . . may also ensue. 1730 Johnson /combi. No. 76 
p 5 It has always been considered as an alleviation of misery 
not to suffer alone. 177s Ant in. Soritb. 4 Small Alleviation 
of the yoke of Servitude. 1833 1 . Taylor P'emat. vi. 195 Soma 
grateful alleviation of the inward torment. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Coho. I. App. 66a An alleviation of the heavy imposts 
under which the people groaned. 

Alloviative (Alfvtetiv), a. and sb. rare. [f. 
alleviat • ppL stem of allevidre (see Alleviate) + 

• 1 VK.] 

A. adj. Of an alleviating nature or tendency. 

B. sb. That which tends to alleviate; a palliative. 

167a Corah's Doom ia6 (T.) Some cheering alleviatiue to 

lads kept in pure slavery to a few Greek and Latin words. 


Alley. tjunThe Bubblers Medley (tii _ 

or the Humours of Change Alley, ivao Swirr in Bk. of Days 
I. X46 There is a gulf where thousand* fell . . A narrow sound 


167a Corah's Doom ia6 (T.) Some cheering alleviatiue to home w 
lads kept in pure slavery to a few Greek and Latin words. ► Strutt 
A lleviator (il/^vi^tai). [f. Alleviat* + -or, 
as if a. L. +allcviatdr n. of agent f. allevidre.] He Alleys a 
who, or that which, alleviates ; a tightener, or re- b.fig, 
liever. 1994 P 

xSxx Lamb On being Hanged Wks. 560 That kindest el- lease yo 
leviator of human miseries. ai8aj Combe in HalfJtre. Ess.jCm 
A uthors II. xe8 A powerful alleviator of the fatigue of walk- for Caui 

ing. 188a Corah. Mag. Feb. 157 An alleviator of the evils Turne tl 
ofhis individual life. 5. A 

Alloviatory (ftlrvidtwi), a. [f. Alleviat* + 

-our ; after L. adjs. in -drius, f. agent-nouns in -OB.] corrupi 
Having the attribute of relieving. fads 1 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt . X. xxl ix. 183 The chief Berlin crucmxc 

Doctor . . began some alleviatory treatment. In y* at 

Allevin, obs. form of Eleven. the myd 

tAlIO'vy.v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Ft. (15-1 6th c.) gjVj 
a(l)l/vie-r 1— L. allevidre.] A by-form of Alls- tSurch 


viatb. 

1988 Dsamt Hot. Sat. iiLBvj, Let discipline allevied be, 
In measure, to the w oe. 

All«y (tell). Form: .-6 alar, On*, 5 Or, 
•liji, o ally, 6- alloy. PI. ilbii, formerly often 
allies, [a. OFr. alee, mod.Fr. all/e, i. the act of 
walking, passage, a. a walk or pottage.] 

T. A walk, a pa s s age. 

+ L A passage in or Into a home; a covered 
way. Obe. 


AIiXi-OOOD. 

7 . A passage or free space between two lines of 
eny kind. 


t7f6 Wartdm Sms. Pope II. ff 8, (178*) 30 It Is a description 
of an alky of fith-women. sSgl Rank A ret. Expl 1. xxv. 
3*0 We were in an alley or pounded ice-masses, 
o. The Ambulacrum in the shell of in e chinoderm. 

8 Kibby Hob. 4 /sit Auim. I. vi aoS Those parte tuf 


enured fro their garyaoii a seuen or eight ieagsa. 
^iC^&AKa. Ham. l v. 67 The natural Oates and AHka of 

1 L esp. A bordered walk or passage. 

2 . A walk in a garden, park, shrubbery, maze, or 
wood, generally bordered with trees, or bushes ; an 
avenue ; also tne spaces between beds of flowers or 
plants, or between tne rows of hops in a hop-garden. 

138a Wvcur Song Sol. xi. 1 , 1 am the flour of the feeld, 
and the Uiie ofaleyes. c 1386 Chaucer Froukl. 7 *. 183 And in 
the Aleyes \v.r. aleyee, -eis, -iesjromeden vpanddoun. 1440 
Prmap. Parv. t Aley yn gardyne. Poriboiu*. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoons xx. 57s Wild IpursJoweJ groweth of his owne ac- 
cords in waves and alias of gardens. 1994 Plat Tewelldko. 
l 48 Throughout all the allies of his hop garden, snap Shams. 
Much Ado 1. ii. 10 Walking in a thick pleached aHey in my 
orchard, tdox Holland Pliny (1634) 1 . 597 The allies that 
lie between the beds. 16*3 Bacon Ess. <Arb.) 963 Thc«* 
closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled. >637 Milton Comus 
3x1 Each lane, and every alley green Dingle or bushy dell 
of this wild wood. 17x6-8 Laijy M. Montaouk Lett. 1 . x. 36 
At the end of the fine alley in the garden. 1S09 Bxyoonk 
Sicily xxi. axe The approach to Palermo is fine. The alleys 
are planted with fruit-trees. 1848 L. H unt 9 nr Honey ix. 
x*5 A walk down an alley of rottea. 1849 Kurkin 7 Lamps 
ii. • xv. 43 Pictured landscapes at the extremities of alleys 
and arcades. 1861 Delamek Kitchen Hard. 41 Beds four 


1*83 Kibby Hob. 4 Jtui. AnHn. 1 . vi bo* Those parts \ 
the mil of see urchins) void of spines called the alkys, 
Alube : a gallery round the roof. Obs. 


feet in width, with a foot-wide alley between each bed. 1863 
Longf. Wayside fun , Theolog. T. 93 He walked all night 
the alleys of his park. 1887 Miss Bra doom Rup. Godwin 
l.i.4 Under the shelter of a long alley of haml and filbert 
trees. 1878 R. Stevenson inland l 'ey., With alleys of trees 
along the embankment. 


1769 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 554 We are now striking Into an- 
other alley, and starting a different question. 

8. A passage between buildings ; hence, a narrow 
street, a lane ; usually only wide enough for foot- 
passengers. Blind Alley: one that is closed at the 
end, so as to be no thoroughfare; a ml de sac. The . 
Alley, | articularly applied to Change Alley, London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
stocks. (In U.S. applied to what in London is 
called a Mews.) 

rxgso Cocke Lorelles Bote 6 Also in avn maria aly.and at 
wttstmenster, And some in shordyche. sgBa Stanyhuhit 
Arne it ii. <x88o> 66 Through crosso blynd ally* w« iunibk. 
16x5 S amdyb JYav. 1 a The buildings meane, the streets no 
larger than allies. 1687 Loud. Gas. mmccxcviU/4 In a paved 
Alley near St. Sepulchres Church in London. 1711 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 8 P 3 The Lanes and Allies that are inhabited 
by Common Swearera. c 17*3 H. Carry (title) Sally in our 
Alky. iTao The Bubblers Medley (title) Stock Jobbing Cards, 


I. X46 I here is a guir where thousand* fell . . A narrow sound 
though deep as hell, * Change Alley ' is the dreadful name. 
>7aa £)k Fob Plague 167 Tne mortality was great in the 
yard or alky. I7ae Newton Chronol. Amend, v. 340 Build- 
ings . . with a walk or alky between them. 1779 Abh. A//ry . . 
the place in the city of London where the public funds are 
bought and sold. x86s Stanley East Ch. u. (1869) 6a The 
dark corners of London alleys. 1663 R. Chambers Bk. oj 
Days 1 . 146 Exchange Alley was the seat of the gambling 
fever. sflto6 World No. 107, xa Some who write of Courts, 
are more familiar with alleys. 

4. A long narrow enclosure for playing at bowls, 
skittles, etc. 

a 1400 Squyroflrwe Degre 804 An hundreth knighles, truly 
tolde, Shall play with bowks in olayes colds. <619 Country 
Content m* in Strutt Sports 6 Past. (1876) 363 Flat bowlet 
being beat for allies, your round byazed bowlet for open 
grounds. s66t Psrvs Diary 5 June, Sir W. Pen and 1 went 
home with Sir R. Slingsby to bowks in hit ally. tSox 
• Stbutt Sports k Past. u8xo) 337 The little room required 
for making these bowling alleys was no small cause of their 
multiplication. t 8 s 4 Ord. 4 Regul. Army | 438 Skittle 
Alleys are repaired by the Royal Engineer Department. 

*894^lat Jewell-ko. 111. s The sire will be a player, vn 
lesse you can kcepe it out of the Alley perforce. x6ia Bacon 
Ess.jCuuning(Aroi\ 434 Such Men are niter for Practise, then 
for Counsell ; And they are good but in their own Alley : 
Turne them to New Men, and they have lost their Ayme. 

6. A passage between the rows of pews or seats 
in a church. Still used in the north. In the south 
corruptly replaced by Aisle. 

[1464 in Test. Ebor. II. 968 In medio ambulatorii coram 
crucmxo.) 1308 Ibid. VIL a8 [To be buried] afore y* rode 


[1464 in Test. Ebor. II. 968 In medio ambulatorii coram 
crucmxo.} 1308 Ibid. VIL 98 [To be buried] afore y* rode 
in y* ally. 1338 in Richmond Wills 180 To be buried in 
the mydde allle before the quere dore. 1603 Holland Pin- 
t arcus Mor. 199s Temples, which in some places have fkire 
open Isles and pleasant allies, i 486 Oldham Satyrs X03 At 
Church . . you in the Alky stand, and sneak. 1697 Br. or 
Lincoln in Southey Comm.- PI. Bk. Ser. 11. 6$ So strait a 
place as an ally of the Church. 1776 Wesley Wks. 1879 IV. 
71 The church was crowded, pews, alleys, and galleries. 

If As aisle was erroneously put for alley, 89 alley 
has been used for aisle (ala). 

vn* Dbbbv in Phil Tram. XLI. sm The Leads and Tim- 
ber of grant Part of the North Alley of the Church was 
broke in. 

6 . In a printing-office, the space between two com- 
posltore’ stands, or between two printing-presses. 
sSjs Rimowalt Encycl Pr. *7. 1879 Southward LHctJ*r. 4. 


cxjSo Wvcur Sol Whs. (1M9) l.xio About )m pynack of 
N teaspk Jxat sum men seyeu weren he skk> 
i 0 . Comb, or Attrib. os alley maker, making, etc. 
^tgjja HUlovt, Aley maker, Tejdarius. Ale y maftynge, 

JUley, var. Ally, a kind of marble. 

AUcj^l (m-lld ),ppl.a. [f. Alley + -ed 2 .] Laid 
out aa an alley, or with alleys. 

MTS Hk. Noblesse 70 The gaidina so walk ekyed to walke 
upon. s8e8 Scott Alarm, n. x. The arcades of an alloy'd 
walk. «8i| — Kokebyw. xxi, llmmgh the alkyed walk wa 
spied With hurried step my Edith glide* 

A'll-ffctllfrr. [All- Ka + Fatheb, after ON. 
AFfadir .] The father of all, the universal father. 

1 . eng, A title of Odin, the APfadir of the 
Edda. 

*8*0 W. Taylor In Month. Mag. XXIX. 3ai Nor, by Al- 
father, shall it be conniv'd at. 1864 Kinoklky Rom.g Tent. 
111.(1873)69 Woden, the All-father, was superior to one of 
his sons. 

b. Transferred to Jupiter. 

1*70 Bryant Homer I.VI11.S39 Th* AIL Father took his 
golden scales, 
o. Applied to God. 

i8m M. Collins Th. in Carden (1880) II. I. 11 Doing that 
which is right, you grasp the hand of the AUfother, and that 
grasp gives safety. 

▲:U-fk a tlierly, a. rare. [f. prec. + -LT 1 .] Of, 
or like, the universal father. 

xSja Bailey Festus viii. 11848’ 96 One all-Fatherly source 
of Ikht and Iile. 

llldhfld <{ l.fai«. y jd>, a. slang, [said to lie 
euphemism for hell-fired.\ infernal ; hence an in- 
tensive. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1837 Ha 1. 1 burton Clockm, (186a) its What an all fired 
scrape he got into. i88e T. Huohks in Atmm. Mag. V. 044/1 
IBerksk. Peasant says) A went off wi' th a most all-fired noise. 

▲11-flredly (O'l-fsi* jdli). adv. slang, [f. prec. 
•f LY 2.1 Unusually ; excessively. 
a x88o Milne Farm Fence 8 tin Bartlett) Wonder if it b 
rum that makes potatoes rot so all-firedly. 

AU-floWfrr-Wfrttr. (?Euphtm.) Cow's urine; 
as a remedy. 

1899 Otway Tour in Connaught 14s Suit, the blood of a 
blade hen, and allflower- water. 1876 A*. Sr Q. Ser. v. VI. 
358 In ihU nineteenth century 1 know a poor woman who 
took all-Aower-water. >879 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

All Fools’ Say. [prab. orig. with jocular re- 
ference to All Saints, All Souls.] A humorous 
name for the ist of April ; the day popularly ap- 
propriated to practising upon one's neighbour's 
credulity. (Only of modem use.) 

S71S Swift quoted in Hone Kv. Day Bk.tsBuS) I. S05 • A 
due donation for All Fool's Day.' 1760 Poor yiobiu's Aim. in 
Brand Pop. Ant., The first of Aprif some do say Is set apart 
for All-Fools Day. 1777 Brand Pep. Ant. tfik AlEYooU' 
Day, a corruption it should seem of Auld 1. e. Old Fools' 
Day. sfax Lamb Elio (1868) 65 All Fools' Day. The corn- 
pllments of the sesKon to my worthy masters. 

All fours ($‘1 f 5 **iz), sb. phr . [l.e. all four 
cardr.] 

L A game at cards, played by two ; * so named 
from the four particulars by which it is reckoned, 
and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are said to make all-fours. The all four 
are high, low , Jack , and the game ' Johnson. 

1707 Farqumar Beaux' Strut . v. L 37 Can you pky at 
Whiste, Sir? No, truly, Sir. Nor at all-fours 1 Neither. 1773 
Sheridan St. Patrick's Day 1. ii. 903 To drink kohea tea, 
and play at allfours on a drum head. iSsi Mavhkw Loud. 
Lab . (1B54) 1 . 13 The usual games are all-tours, all-fives, and 
cribbage. 

2 . A game at dominoes, in which points are scored 
only when the sum of the pips at the two extremes 
are four or a multiple thereof. 

All fours ({'l id*‘jz), phr. [formerly all four, 
sc. extremities. The -x has been added prob. during 
the present century ; not in Johnson 1 808.] All four 
legs of a quadruped, orthe legs and arms of a man. 
In the phrase to go (crawl, etc.) on all fours. 

1* H amities it. xiii. 11. (1640) <84 A bruit beast, crctping 
upon all four*. s6xs Bible Lev. xi. 4a Whaisoeucr goetn 
vpon all foure. [1339 Coyerdalk ibid. , All that goeth vpon 
foure or mo fete.) 1777 Robertson Amer.i 1783 1 1 . 436 Thcsa 
spies . . will creep on all-four, like cats. 18x4 Scott Wav. 
xxxviii, Edward . • could perceive him crawling on all-fours. 
2 . fig. To run on all fours, i.e. fairly, evenly, 
not to limp like a lame dog. To be, or stand, on 
all foura : to be even or on a level, to present an 
exact analogy or comparison (with). 

sytoSiB J. St.Leoer in Somers' 7VW/K1751) III.ssSTho* 
the Comparison should not exactly run upon all four when 
examined. 1*77 Daily Tel 15 Mar., It must stand onall 
fours with that stipulation. 1883 Dmify News 8 Feb. 3 fj The 
decision I have quoted hi on all fours with this case. 

AlLgOO'd, a. [All- £ 6.] Wholly or infinitely 
good. 



ALLGOOD. 


ALLIOIATS* 




All-Fair. 


I r. La Primandayde Fr, Acad, II. 965 Cod, who in 
' ** , ond «* * “ “ 

of my 


ajjuat, almightia, Mid algood. 1897 Emerson Paeme *3 
This monument of my dfapsir BuSd I to the AU-Good, 


AllgOOd ($lgud), sb, [All* £ 6 .] A popular 
tame of the herb ( ChenopSdium Bonus- Hen ricus) , 


also called English Mercury, and Good King Henry. 

1578 Lrre Dado*** 560 Algood groweth . about wayesand 
paiiai and by hedge* 1818 SviruT ft Makkm. Catmlry 
Farm 1. $8 Take Uic kauri of Plantains . . Mallows*, All- 
good. 1%) N. 4 O. Ssr. l VIII. 36 ft Mercury Goose-foot 
.. It is alio called All-good. 

A ll hai'l, int. phr., sb., v. [All- Ei + Hail 
health.] A salutation : lit. (I wisn you) all health ! 
lienee, A. int, expressing affectionate recognition 
or welcome. 

rises Rom. Root 3919 She aside: 'Alhayle, my swats 
freendel* xgafi Tin dale Matt . xxviii. 9 Issue met them 
sayings : All Iiayle I [ Wvcur Hsil is IJ. iflsi Bvsom Cain 
L 1 Jehovah, with returning light, All-hail. 

B. sb, A bidding All-hail I a salutation of respect 
and welcome. 

■dog Shan*. Macb. 1. v. 37 Great Glamys I worthy Cawdor I 
Creator then both, by the all-hafle hereafter ! i8s6 Scott 
IVoodst. x, Frequently repeated his welcomes and all-hails. 

G. v. To salute with All-hail 1 to salute a new 
king, a long-absent friend, etc. 


1804 Southky Modoc in IK i. Wks. V. 5 The happy mariners 
all-hail Their native shore. 

All-hail. -haJ, -hale, north, ff. Ai.l-wholb. 
All-haillle, -h&lelie, north, ff. All- wholly. 
All-hallow, -fl ($ J 1 harlan). [All- Ei + hallows 
pi of hallow, OK. hdlga, a holy (man), a saint. 
The nom. pi. hdlgan passed through the forms 
halweni, halowon, halowe, halowos. The gen. 
pi. hdltena with -tide, -day , became halwono, hal- 
wan, halowon, hallowen, hallown, ballon, hoi- 
lan. holland.] 

1. All saints, the saints (in heaven) collectively. 
(Often as dedication of a church.) 
c moo jElpric Cram. ix. ft r8. 43 November', se mdnaS 
ongynft on ealra hilgena mmssedmg. c iwg Lay folk'* Mau 
Bk. 8 To God ftill of myght, And to his modir mayden 
bryght, And to alle halouse here. 1413 Lvixi. Pytgr, Sow/e 
v. vi. (1859) 78 In the Teste of al haloweti, euery sayiit . . taketh 
his owns place, c sago Knt. de la Tour 106 The pistelle 
upon the lesst of alhal wynne. 1494 Fabyan vn. eexx. 04a 
Vised to swore by Alhalowes, that he had nut one peny. Igs8 


Motts Heresy** u. Wks. 1357. 196/1 Vo conclude y“ things dis- 
plsasant to god and to alf hallowss. sags Lyndbsay Cam- 
/tayni roo, I hald tliarsto, man, bs alhallow. 1565 Calk hill 
A mis Treat . Cm xe < 1846) 67 The devout fathers did con- 
Mccrato a church in the same place unto All- Hallous. 1648 
Ordin. Lard* 4- Comm. 9 Alhallowes in Bread StrecL 

2 . - All hallows' day, or All-hallowmas. arch. 

xyml'lumpiou Carr. 18 a If he come ugaineafor alhallowes. 

18A7CKAXHAW Poem* ax How fit our we 1 1- rank'd Feasts do 
follow, AU mischief comes after All- Hallow. 

3 . All hallows ' day: All Saints' day; the first of 
November, arch. 

1483 Caxton G. do la Tour G vU, Thepystle of al hallowen 
day. 1493 F**tivall\ W. de Words 151 5) 1 47 b. Good frendes 
suche a days ye shall haue all halowen daye. xftga Chran. 
Grey Friar* 76 On alhallon day began the boke of the new 
servis of bred and wyne in PowUea. Item after allhollan day 
was no more communyon but on the sondayes. 

4 . All hallow eve : the eve of AU Saints. (See 
also Hallow e'en.) arch . 

*SS8 Chran. Grey Friar* 17 Thy* yere the towns of Depe 
was tans . . on Halhnlon evyn. 1803 Shako. Meat, far M, 
11. i. 130 Cla. Waa't not at Hallowmas, master Froth T Fra. 
Atlhauond-Eue. *898 Stow Surv. («d. Stryps 1754) 1 . 1. 
x*|jb|^o4/x^rhess Lords (of misrule) beginning their rule at 

6. Allhallowmass : the feast of All Saints, arch. 

*083 0 . E, Ckraa. (I-aud MS.) Atfter ealra halgena mem 
dog. c 13S8 Ceturde Lion 5878 And wente home at Alhalewe- 
meise. 1390 R. Bxunhk Chran , X45 pe moneth of N ouembre, 
after AlnMwemeMe. cxabs Wyntoun Cron. viti. xiii. 177 


Fra ^e Alhalowmes . . T, hule he bydand 
Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. six Upon Allhallowmas last, a fort- 


I ferry \ 
night afore Mi 
six. Lighted tapers . 
All.haliow.masa. 

0. Allhallowtide 




mg H. Bourns Antig. Vulg. 
then wont to cease till the next 


the season of All Saints, arch. 


iSfti Chran. Grey Friar * 57 This yere before Alhnllontyd 
was sett up the bowse for the markyt folke in Newgate 
market for to ways melle in. 1549 Dk. Somerset in Strype 
KccL Mem. vi. 409 Parliament cannot be assembled before 
AUhallowntide. 1198 R. Scot Hepp* Garden 17 Cut your 
Pnalet betweene All hallowentyde and Christmas, iga 
Mabcai.l Plant. 8 Groff, 16 Betwixt Alhalbwtide ft Christ- 
mas. lias Wai.ton A ngter ass About AU-hollantids, when 
you see men ploughing up heath-ground. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. S90 The final payment being to be at allhalton- 
tide. 1743 Land. 8 Count, Brewer in. (ed. s) 171 From 
Michaelmas to Alhollantlde, their Well-Water has such an 
earthy ill Quality. 

7 . All-hallown Summer: a season of fine weather 
in the late autumn ; also Jig, brightness or beauty 
lingering or reappearing m old age. Apparently 
Obs., but worthy of revival, as much superior to its 
equivalents, St. Martin's Summer (from French), 
and the Indian Summer of America. 

xggfi Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1.H.17B Farwell the Utter Spring 1 
Far well, Alhollown Summer 1 
AlhhiftL [All- E 4 .] 
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A balsam or medicine that heals all wounds; 
4 Heal-all or panacea. Obs. 

'Jfifte Drayton Muse* Ely*., Nympkal v. Wks. 1793, 6ai i/a 
pt all-heal . . New wounds so quickly healing. 1833 G. 
maiKinr Offering iv. in Temple 141 There is a balsome . . 
which doth both cieause and doss all sorts of wounds , . Seek 
oat this All-heal. 

9, A name applied to various plants, in conse- 
quence of virtues ascribed to them, as— 
ffc. The Mistletoe, fb. An umbelliferous plant, 
Qpoponax Chironium , native to the S. of Europe. 

0. The Great Valerian ( V. officinalis). +4. The 
Milfoil or Yarrow, a. A local name ( f in Cheshire 
and Yorkshire' Britten and Holl.) of the plant also 
called Self-heal {Prunella vulgaris). £ Clown's 
Allheal : A name given by Gerard to the Wound- 
wort (i Staehys palustris). 


Ibid. 85X Clownes Wound woort or Alheale. 1998 Florio, 
Achilea , the hsarb Yarrow, All-healc, Nose-bleed, or Mil- 


Fom. Diet. s.v. Canter , Take the Flowers and Stems of the 
Herb All-Heal (the Flowers are white and very small) 

All-hi d. [From the words called out by the 
hiding party.] The game of * Hide-and-Seek.' 

1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 111. v. 8a A lady can At such al- 
hld beguile a wiser man. 

All-holy, a. [All- E6 .] Altogether or infi- 
nitely holy. 

a moo Metr. P*. cxxxi. 8 Dd earce eart call hAIigra. c xjfto 
Wyclik Do Dot Eccl. xo He was depid h* pope & hed of 
alhooli chirche. xgB8 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 15 The all- 
holy and sacred scripture. 1869 Pubky Truth Eng. Ck. 973 
In the Name of the AII-HolyTrinity. 

f A'll-hood. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. All 4- -hood. (app. 
formed in loc. cit. as an explanation of allodium.)] 
Entire estate, entirety. 

17m Wollaston Retig. Nat. vi. 136, P has therefore the all 
or all.hood of it. 

Allia, variant of Ally a, Obs. Sc., an ally. 

AllUMa (Uai'&b'l), a. rare. [a. Fr. alliable, 
f. oilier to ally, combine : see Ally and -able.] 
Able to enter into alliance or union. 

1705 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 Poor meagre diet, not 
easily alliable to the human constitution. int -Regie. 
Peace Wks. 1849 II. 3x0 How far it is in its nature alliable 
with the rest. 189a James Pequin. I. 965 Fancy is alliable 
to all things but dulness. 

Alllahly (fihr&bli), adv. rare— 1 . In 6 aliably. 
[f. prec. 8 -ly^.] In an alliable manner ; by way 
of alliance or affinity. 

199a G. Harvey Pierc/s Su/eremg. in Archaica II. 86 
Honour aliably belongeth to redoubted Seniours. 

Alliaceous (erii/i jas), a. [f. L .alli-um garlic 
8 -ACK 0 U 8 .] a. Of or pertaining to the botanical 
genus Allium , including garlic, onions, leeks, etc. 
b. Having the smell or taste of garlic and onions. 

inn Phil. Tran*. LXXXII. 303 It had, like the rest of the 
powder in the tube, an alliaceous smell. x8xi Accum Ckem. 
Test* 169 The alliaceous odour i peculiar to arsenic. x8s8 
Kirby ft Spence Entomol II. xxl 940 Many wild bees are 
distinguished by their pungent alliaceous smell. 1861 R. 
Lankemek Food s6; All belong to the same genus allium, 
hence we call them alliaceous plants. 

t A’Uiage. Obs. In 5 aliage, 6 alleage. [a. Fr. 
al-, alliage, f. allien see Ally and -age.] Alliance. 

c 149s Roll in yrd Ref. Comm. Hist. MSS. (1879)079/9 The 
F ran theme n abed them seifs and enlarge their amite, and 
their aliage to suche as were bests oute of the kynge's amite. 
1946 Bale Eng. Votaries 1.(1530) 41 b,The lata ouerthrowe 
of the monasteries, couentes, colleges, and chaunteries, al- 
leases of uncleane spretes. 

Alliance (&bi &ns), sb. Forms: 3-7 aliarnoe, 
3 6 alya noe, 4-5 alyaunse, aUyau’noe, 4-6 all-, 
aly-, alliau'noe, 5 alyana, alyaw ns, 6-8 ally- 
anoe, 4- alli ance. By-form 3 enlyanoe. [a. 
OFr. aliance , 14th c. alliance : see Ally and -ance; 
repr. L. alligantia (found in med.L.) n. of state, 
f. alligant-em pr. pple. of alligare. Accented al- 
liarnce in 16th c.] The state of union or combin- 
ation ; the action of uniting or combining. 

1. Union by marriage, affinity ; union through 
marriage or common parentage, relationship, kin- 
ship, consanguinity. 

XBf7 R. Glouc. 19 He bygaa to loue Brut so muche . . 
he wyllede . . to hym enlyance. Ibid. 90s To spouse hyre . • 
pat he myjte, horu alyance, eny hefu vndergo. CX389 
Chauckr a. B. C. 60 He vouchedsafe . . Become a man asfor 
our alliaunce [v. r. allyaunce, aliaunce, aliance]. 1393 Gowxa 
Catff. HI. a8o Which of slbred In aliaunce For ever kepten 
thilke usaunce. 1489 J. Paston Lett- 6 t 9 ILuyCoMydmg 
the alyane betw>*x yow. 148* Caxton Myrr. 11. vih. 85 
Mariagea and Alyauncea that they doo and make wyth the 
savasyna. 1948 Covesoale Eratm. Parapkr. Hebr. ii. 17 
loyned vntohym with so straighle a bonds of alyaunoe or 
consanguinttic. a x8m Clarendon Hast* Reb> I. Prat x8 
The Aflyance was undeniable ; there jfeid Children born of 
it. tjna Burkitt On N. T. t Mark M 3 Alliance by fiuth is 
more valued by our Saviour, than alliance by blood. 1877 
I.ytteil Landm. tv, viU. a»s The descendants of Scottish 
and Celtic alliances may have acquired the Gaelic tongue. 

2 . Combination for a common object, confedera- 
tion, union offensive and defensive ; especially be- 
tween sovereign states. 

1388 Maundkv. Jtviii. *93 To brake the Alliance and the 


c ant Chauckr Boethius (1868) 14s per nfci none 

alyauace bytwixe goodie! folke and shrewes. rxgag Wvn- 
tour Cron. vn. vih. 170 In family festnyd alyawns To pe 
Kyng. 1477 Rail Rivers (Caxton; Diet** xo6 H im that hath 


Land. Gan. mdcclxvii/x An Offensive and Defensive Alliance 
is concluded between the French King and the Duke of 
Savoy. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. 8 F. II. xlv. 707 The pence nnd 
alliance of the two empires were faithfully maintained. tSxs 
Welunoton in Gurwood's Desk. XII. »8a A treaty of if 
lienee which I have signed with the Ministem of the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia, 1878 Sisley Stein 111 . 430 
That Alliance 01 the European Sovereigns which is some- 
what inaccurately spoken of as the Holy Alliance. 

8 . Community or relationship in nature or quali- 
ties ; affinity ; inclusion in the same class. 

*877 R. Gilpin Daman. Sac. (1867) s8 This word is ranked 
with others, as being of the same alliance. 1794 Shkblock 
Disc. (17391 1 - >53 Corrupt Principles . . have no Alliance 

with Reason. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. x. 431 The ordinary 
alliance of the moral sentiments with the imagination, i860 
Manse l Pralegom. Log. (ed. 9) Pref. 6 The alliance estab- 
lished of old between Logic and Metaphysics, 
t A collect, People united by kinship or friend- 
ship; kindred, friends, allies. Obs. [Perh. confused 
with Al Hants, Ol'r. aliens’, cf Accidekce.1 
1368 Maunoev. xviii. 193 Accorded be here Frendes or be 
sum of here Alliance. 1393 Gower Corff. 1 . 199 Thilke al- 
liaunce, By whom the trawn was compassed, c 1400 Destr. 
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kindred, alliance, and other friends were. 

1 5 . individual, A kinsman, relation, or ally. Obs. 
1936-7 In Reg. A b/. Lee, York MS., To Thomas Hugaitc, 
my allyaunce, my test doublet. 1988 Fkrne Bias. Gentrie 
Ded., A worshipful friend and allyance of mine. 1894 
U usher A wauls \ il (1658; 8ot He requested that . . he would 
give him leave to see again his alliances. 

6. Bot. A name given by Lindley to groups of 
Natural Orders of plants, considered to be allied to 
each other in general structure ; thus the Glumal 
Alliance of Endogens contains the Grasses, Cype- 
raccee , and three other allied orders. 

1838 Lindley Nat. Sysf. icd. 9) xiv, Classes, sub-classes, 
groups, alliances, and orders. *838- in Penny Cyil. X. 196 
The terminations of the names express their value; the 
groups end in -our; the alliances in -ales ; the orders in 
•aceat ; the suborders in -cat. 1848 — Veg. Kingd. 8 The 
near approach of the two realms being through the Algal 
alliance. 1866 J . Balfour in 7 mix. Bat. 967 A natural order 
of dicotyledons, characterising Lindley 'schenopodal alliance. 

Il By confusion, for Allkuiance. 
a x30x Campian Hist. Irel. 11. i. 58 The subjects whom they 
had schooled, to breake allyance towards the King of Lein- 
ster. 17x4 Burnet Hist. Ref., The bishops did all renew 
their alliance to the king. 

Alliance (ilai ins), V. rare. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
OFr. ediancier, and Eng. affiance!] 

1 . irons. To join in alliance, to ally. 

a 1888 Cudworth Scrm. 6a (L.) It is alluuiced to none but 
wretched, fodora, and apostate spirits. 

2 . intr. To form alliances, ally oneself. 

178a T. Paine To Abbi Rayuet 11701) 50 Courts . . are re- 
latively republics with each other. It is the first and true 
principle of alliancing. 

AlliimOCT (kloi-finaai). rare. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who enters into or belongs to an alliance. 

1693 Urquhamt Rabelais (1807) 111. 965 We soiled right 
before the wind . . leaving those odd alliancera. 
tAlli/ratp a. and sb. Obs, rare. [a. Fr. alliant t 
OFr. aliant, pr. pple. of allier to Ally.] 

A. adj. In alliance, in league ; related, akin. 

199s Robinson tr. Moris Vtop. 1x869; xr8 This kynde of 
learninge . . is sumwhat allyaunte to them. 

B. sb. One in league ; an ally. 

xfiao Rtliq. IVettan. (167a) 33a Princes, Catholick Estates 
and Alliants, have excluded from this present Treaty the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. 1898 Blount Glossagr., AlliasU or 
Ally, one that is in league, or of kindred with another. 

Alliantt -aunt, obs. forms of Alien. 
AUiarioni (£eli,c*-rias), a. rare [f. medX. 
allidri-us of the nature of allium + ous.] 
i8n in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Obs. rare. [ad. L. allidt-us com- 
posed of Allium : see -ate.] Composed of garlic^ 
having garlic as an ingredient. 
x88x Lovell A aim. 4 Min. 935 Eaten with alliate sauce. 
Allioe, ftllil (a lia). Zool. Also 7 allowea. 
[a. Fr. alose j— L. albsa, alausa , the shad.] A fish 
of the Herring family, more commonly called the 
aUiee-shad {Alosa communis) found in the Severn. 

x8ao Vennss Via Recta iv. 75 The Allowea Is taken fa the 
same places that Sammon is. 1777 Pennant Brit. Zeal, 
(18x9) 1 II. 463 The Severn Shad is sometimes caught in the 
Thames, though rarely, and called Allis (no doubt Alas*, 
the French name) by the fishermen, xfile Standard a Mar. 
9/8 Ihe AlHce shad is an excellent fish, and attains to a 
weight of four or five pounds, 

AilMliolly, jocosely in Shaks. for Melancholy. 

199* Shaks. Two Gant, nr. IL 97 Now my yong guest ; mo 
thinks your 1 allycholly. s*8 — Marry W, 1. hr. x8e Shoe is 

S 'uen too much to Alfichoiy and musing. 17 36 H. Walpole 
ell, (186x1 1. 8 A disconsolate Wood-ptgeonln our grove., 
is so allicholiy ss any thing; 

t Alli'OlatB, v, Obs. [f. Fr. alicier, allicier , to 
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attract, entice, irreg. f. L. allied. See also Allioit, 
Allect .1 To allure, entice, attract. 

tflfll C Watson Polyb. To Reader, The matter hi of fa- 
poruuice taough to allidate ml men to the reeding hereof 
ifeo VsMNaa Jim Recta vita. 166 Mycounselt b..thmt the 
stomach* be by no meaties vntimely allicimted vnto meat*. 
*8» 1 ouLimoM Rcmoh's Disp. 404 They may allkiate watry 
and serous humours to those parts. 

tAUiniMMjr. Oh. [f. Allicient a. (see -ncy) 
as if ad. l**allicimt-ia, n. of quality £allicient-em .] 
The quality of being attractive ; attractiveness ; 
attractive power or influence. 

14*0 Si* T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 66 If the Loadstone attract, 
the steel* hath also its attraction; for in this action the Al- 
jiciency is reciprocalL 06 ® Glanvillk Scops. Sci.xx. ia6 
The feigMd Central alliciency is hut a word. 1799 in John* 
run : and in mod. Dicta 

jiiUclont (&li*Jent), ///. a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. allicient-em pr. pple. of allic-lre to entice to ; f. 
al- * ad- to + -hefre = lac/re to catch with a noose 
or gin {lafueus), to entrap.] 

A. add. Attracting. 

zftj* P. Hwdiqer Didon. 1. 90 All rosy smiles . . Alllcient, 
blooming like immortal Hebe. 

B. so. Anything attracting ; that which attracts; 

Robinson Eudoxa lai (T.) The awakened needle, 
with Joy, leapeth towards its ailicient. 
t JUll'Olty v. Oh. [f. L. allicfrc, after elicit f. 
Metre. Mcit-um ; but the pple of allictre waa al- 
lect-um, from which the etymological derivative is 
Aixkot. .See also Allioiatk .1 To entice, attract. 

>7*5 Chevne Health 4 Lang Life 79 (L. i To allicite blood 
and spirits to the parts most distant, 
t JJli'dft, v. Oh.~° [ad. L. allid-tre to dash 
against, f. al-^ad- to + lldlre — Imd-fre to dash or 
strike violently.] * To dash or hit against.' Bailey 
1721 ; whence in Ash 1775, etc. 

Allied i&lai d), ppl. a. Forms: 3 alied, 5 alyed, 

6 allyde, alide, 7 allyed, (8 allay’d), 4- allied, 
[f. Ally v. + -ED.] 

1 . United, joined : a. by kindred or affinity. 

1097 R. Clouc. 6 s To be iu such manage alied to he em- 
perour. c 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1984 A knight noble, Aliet 
vnto Lamydon by his lefe suiter. 1987 Turberville Trag. 
T. (1837) 33, I to thee am verie neere allyde. itti Shake. 
Two Gent . iv. 1. 49 A Lady . . alide vnto the Duke. 171ft 
Porn Odvts. vi. 186 Bless’d are the brethren who thy blood 
divide. To such a miracle of charms allied. 1861 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 103 A German Princess nearly allied to the 
Imperial House. 

b. by league or formal treaty. 

ijn Gowks Con/. 111. 975 The route apos taxied Of hem 
that ben to him allied. 1490 Caxton Eneydoe xii. 46 Wher 
i* he that shalle . . make warn ayenste the thus alyed T i6tx 
Shake. Wint. T. 1. ii. 339 Courts and kingdomes Knowne, 
and ally’d to yours, i860 Maury Phy*. Geog. Sea xix. 803 
The celebrated Black Sea storm which did so much damage 
to the allied fleet. 1870 Knioht Crown Hist. Eng. lix. 800 
The Treaty of Vienna . . had bound the Allied Powers to 
make war together upon Napoleon, 

o. generally. ? Oh. 

14B3 Caxton Cato d vjj b. When two good frendes ben wel 
alyea to gyder they ben stronger, sflxx Bible Wisd. viii. 17 
To be allyed vnto wisedome, is immortalitie. 1667 Marvell 
l orr. 36 Wks. 1875 II. 8s A friend . . sincerely devoted and 
allyed to your interests. 

2 . Jig. Related, connected by nature, properties, 
or similitude, akin. 

1603 Shake. Ideas. /or M. in. ii. xoB The vice is ofa great 
kindred : it is well allied. s6Ss Drydbn Abs. & A chit. 163 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 1700 Codrinoton 
in Garth's Dis/ens. <1700) Pref., So near allay'd in Learning, 
Wit, and Skill. 1854 Hooker Hinted, jmls. II. xviii. 50 
Various allied insects. sftgft Kane A ret. Expl. 1 1. xviL 180 
An anomalous spasmodic disorder, allied to tetanus. 
Alllgant, obs. f. Alicante ; catachr. for Elegant. 
Alllgar, obs. form of Alegar. 

Alligarta, obs. form of Alligator 2 . 
t A'Uigfttl, ppl- a. Oh . rare- 1 , [ad. In alii- 1 
gat-us pa. pple. of alligdre to bind to, f. al-^ad- 
to + liAre to bind, tie.] Bound together, connected. 

154a Records Gr. Aries (1379) 4*9 Dyuars parcels of sun- 
dry pryces . . alligate, bounds, or mixed t (wither. 
Alligftti (8B*lig#*t), v. 7 Obs. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1 1* To tie or unite (one thing to another). Obs. 
i6e6 Cockxran, Alligate, to binde, or tie vp. 1877 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 305 By the same Divine Onfinadon 
..the Faculties specifically belonging to every Individual 
were annexed and alligated to it. 


quality or tne Median* proposed, wttn the degree or toe 
Simple with which you desire to raise or depress it* 
t A’llifffttgd, ppl. a. Oh. [f.prec. 4 -id.] Bound, 
connected, united. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 375 Connatural In* 
etinots mitigated to their nature. 

(elig^'jan). [ad. L. aUigdtibn-em, 
n. of action f. alligdre : see Allioati.] 


2 . The ‘Rule of Mixtures’; the arithmetical 
method of solving questions concerning the mixing 
of articles of different qualities or values. 

44 * Record* Gr. Aries 11575) 4*9 Alligation . . hath his 
name, for that by it there are dyuers parcels of sundry 
pryces, end suadne quantities, alligate, bounds or mixed to- 
either. 1699 Aukohan Geom. Epit. 73 The Rules of Fel* 
lowship, Augation, with others. iIr7 Hutton Coarse Math. 
1. 133 AlUguiion teaches how to compound or mix together 
several simples of different qualities, so that the composi- 
tion may be of some intermediate quality, or rate, it is 
commonly distinguished into two cases, Alligation Medial, 
and Alligation Alternate. 1833 Pen. CyeL 17 348/a Altiga- 
turn . . by which the price of a mixture is found when the 
price of the ingredients it. known. 

t Alligfa’tor 1 , Oh~* [a. L. alligdtbr, agent- 
noun f. alligd-re to bind : see Allioati 4.] One 
who binds or ties. 

1708 pHiLurs, Alligator , a Binder or Tyer of the Vines to 
their Stakes. 1731 Bailey, Alligator % s binder. 
Alligator* (arligritwL Zool. Forms: 6 lagarto, 
alagarto, aligarto, 7 alegarto, alligarta, alle- 
gater, aligator, 7-8 allegator, 7- alligator, 
[orig. ad. Sp. el or al lagarto the lizard, (pointing 
to a dial. L. lacarta for lacerta ,) applied par excel- 
lence to the gigantic saurians of the New World. 
In Eng. the word soon became allagarto , alagarto , 
reduced to alegarto , alligarta, whence by pop. cor- 
ruption alligarter , allcgater, alligator, tne medial 
(u) becoming (a) now (£’)» and the final 0 taking 
r, as in 'tatur (potato), buffalcr, feller , etc. As 
the spelling alligator had a literary and etymolo- 
gical appearance, it was established in the lang., 
and has since been adopted in Fr. 

(' Some of our older writers on . . America affirm that it is 
merely a modification of the Indian word leguteer or alls- 
gater / Penny CyeL I. 349. ;] 

1 . A genus of saurian reptiles of the crocodile 
family, also called Caymams, of which the various 
species are found in America ; popularly the name 
is extended to all large American Saurians, some 
of which are true crocodiles. 

1968 J. Hortof (Hakl. Soc.) III. 580 In this river we killed 
a monstrous Lagarto or Crocodile. 1377 Framptqn Joyfull 
Newes il (1596) 73 b, Cai manes, that are called Laigartos. 
1991 A Knivet in Purchas Pilgr. IV. 1998 Aligartot < which 
we call in English crocodiles;. 1993 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 178 In this river, and ali the rivers of this coast, 
are great abundance of alagartoes. 16*4 Ralbioh Hist. 
World u 96 The Crocodiles inow called Alegartos). 1814 
B. Tonson Barth. Fair 11. vi (1631) aB Who can tell, if . . the 
Alligarta hath not piss’d thereon? 16*3 Shako. Rom. 4 7 nL 
v. i. 43 iut FoL) In his needie shop a tortoyrs hung. An All* 
gater stuft [1997 xstQo. Aligarta]. 1663 Cowls v Vis. Crom- 
well in Verses, fe. 1x669) 7* He must have his prey of the 
whole Indies both by Sea and Land, this great Aligator. 
189a Coles. A legator, a Jamaica Crocodile. >897 Danner 
Voy. (1799) 1. 950 We found no Allegators here, tho* there 
are several. 1899 Garth DisPens. 11. to And near, a scaly Al- 
ligator hung. 1738 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XL. 345 The 
Spaniards first gave them the Name of Allagarto . . and 
from the Words Al Lagarto, our English Sailors nave formed 
the Word Alligator. 1798 Ibid. XLIX. 640 A young mile- 
gator . . here laid before you. 1804 W. Irving T. Tnev. II. 


1 . The action of attaching by tome bond ; the 
state of being attached, physical conjunction, rare. 

«IU| Riduev Wks. 966 Christ’s church is uaivursally 
spread) throughout the world, not contained in the alliga- 


Iridlum Is found . . in alligation with lbs latter m e t a l 


sion of alligator farming has been dcvelopedin California. 

2 . Mining, a. A rock-breaker operating by jaws, 
b. A 1 Squeezer' or machine for reducing the pud- 
dle-ball to a compact mass. Raymond s Gloss. 

9 . Comb, alligator apple, the fruit of a West 
Indian tree, Anona palustris ; alligator pear, the 
fruit of a West Indian tree, Persea gratissima (also 
called Laurus persea ), allied to the laurels ; alli- 
gator tortoise, a large species of marsh tortoise 
(1 Chelydra serpentina , fam. Emydidm ), found in the 
waters of Carolina, also called the Snapping 
Turtle; alligator wood, the timber of a West 
Indian tree, Guarea Swartzii. 

*7*9 Sloans Jamaica il 94 Alleygator or Musk-Wood . . 
Tha Smell [of the trank] is sweet like Musk, or that of an 
Alleygator, whence the name. 1763 Grainger Sug. Como 
1. note 9 The avocato, avocado, avigato, or, as the English 
corruptly call It, alligator-pear. 1I37 Macpadven FI. 
Jamaica 173 The Alligator Wood. xWii Tylor AnaJutae 
lx. 997 There is a well-known West Indian fruit which we 
call an avocado or alUgator*pear, and which the French 
call * avocat ' and the Spaniards 'aguacate.' All these 
names are corruptions of the Aztec name of the fruit, 
‘ahuacatl’ 1866 M. T. Masters in Trtas. Bot. 70 The fruit 
is called the Alligator Apple, but is not eaten as it contains 
a narcotic principle. 

f Alli’gfc t nre. Obs.-° [ad. L. aUig/UHra, t. 
alligdre : see Alligatk a. ana -urx.] 

L 4 A tying or binding to.' Bailey 1726. 

2 . * The link or ligature by which two things are 
joined together. Diet' J. 
f Alli’fS, v. Oh. rare— 1 . In 7 adl-. [f. L. adl-, 
alligSre (see Alligate a .) ; cf. oblige.] * the more 
usual Alligate v. 

1690 W. Cmarleton Paradoxes 60 The mind after once it 
Is adiiged to the body, alwaies flowes downward. 

llHuntt (8Uni|rit), v. rare- 1 , [f. L. ad to + 
linedt- ppL stem of lined-re to draw a line. Cf. 
delineate, j — A li vk 


sflfts 8raJ.HnscHBLA9lZraf.<ift7i)v.s84 The intended 
baseline (most be) affineated by placing a telescope a Utcla 
beyond one of Its pro p osed extremities. 

AuItI— tintl, tUa- (Ulni'i^jan). [a. of Milan 
f. prec. ; cf. dilintatie*.] 

L»Alihinut I. 

iftfte Builder XV1I1. 333/7 Even the cross streets . . will 
claim some attention, not only to their width, hut their al- 
lineetion. ails Daily Tel. 3s Jed. The magnificent aline* 
aUon of the New Law Courts. 

2 . • Alinkmknt 3. 

1837 W hi well Induct. Sc. l iv. | s fL.) The positions are 
described by means of alineatioaa. |M| J. Drafrr DeveL 
Europe vl dftftj) 150 Hipparchus also undertook to make a 
register of the stars by the method of alineatlona. iftftft 
Proctor Handbk. Stars Pref. 6 The great advantage • . that 
the allineations of the stars are preserved. 

3 . The position of two or more bodies in a 
straight line with a given point, as of two planets 
in a Tine with the sun. 

iMe Yovmo Sun v. 130 In some cases, sun-spot minima have 
coincided with the alflneation of the two planets. 
AUlnement, var. of Alinkmi nt. 
tAlli&g(ft, adv. Oh. Forms: 1 allunga (WS. 
eallunga), 2-3 allunga, 3 alllnge, 3-4 allynge, 
4- 5 allyng. [f. All, prob. instrumental ease of an 
abet. sb. allung totality.] Wholly, entirely, alto- 
gether, quite, indeed. 

c Slo K. iEuraao Booth, xxx. e Do allunga underkedded 
bik unkeawum. a 1000 f Cakomon Gem. 477 (Grain) Eallenga 
sweart. c 1000 A&lfric Dent. iv. 3s He eallinga ne adlli- 
gak cow. c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 43 SlapeS eallunga, 
and rcitafl eow. cxdosHattou G. Ibid., Staspefl callungc, 
A resteS eow. citn Lamb. Horn. 185 Turn me allunge 
to K c 1030 Auer. R. 998 Ne suffre bu nout |rat «e ucond 
allunge lede us into uondunge. 1097 R. Glouc 48 pat heo 
shouldc allyng faile. « 1379 Joseph if Arim. 440 Hit Is 
not allynge to carpe. c 1490 Podlad. on Husb. xti. 49 Kitte 
hem ahortte . . not v Feet longo allyng. 

tAUhlgl, adv. Oh. Forms: a allungea, 4 
-jngee, 5 -lnges. [f. prec. with genitival •*, as in 
always , backwards, etc. : eee -LINGS.] - prec. 

cityg Lamb. Horn. 31 And ke pt hit were wel god most* 
1c ml unget fasten, rfik Maunokv. 189 It Is not ailynges of 
soche savour, c tsm St. Katherine (1884) 1 (Hit) was not 
•Hinges so planer in k*t quayere as hit was drawn by me 
tofore. 

Alllotloal : see Allocotioal, 

Alliff, obs. variant of Allioe. 

AlliR&nderR, obs. fonn of Alexanders. 
Alllrion (hli-gan). t Oh. [ad. L. allisidn-em , n. 
of action f. allid-frt : see Allide .1 The action of 
dashing against or striking with violence upon. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. IxxvL 774 a, That the Aflision of 
those clouds have brought forth a thunder. 1633 T. Brown 
Exp. a Pet. U. 3 (x86<) 968/1 Breaking out with an Allision. 
*683 Salmon Doron Med. l 159 For their mutual ‘Allision.’ 
a S7al Woodward (J.l By the boisterous allision of the sea. 
*786 >n Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

AUitaral (ftli-Wril), a. rare. [f. Alliter(ate) 
after literal : see -al LI Characterized by allitera- 
tion ; an attribute applied by Appleyaid (1850) to 
the Caffre group of languages. 

1890 Affleyasd Kafir Lang. 96 The al literal class forms 
the second and principal division of Sooth African lan- 
guages. 1864 Max MOllbs Sc. Lang. II. laTheKafir, or, as 
Applcyard calls them, alliteral languages. 

JJlitaratD (ftli tdrrit), v. [f. L. a/-, ad- to + 
litter a letter + -ate 3 , on the analogy of obliterate, £ 
L. oblitterdt-um, oblitterd-re , already formed in L.] 

1 . intr. Of words : To begin with the same letter 
or group of letters, to constitute alliteration. 

*8z6 Southey Lett. (1856) HI. 87 Moreover, the two L’a 
alliterate well. 

2 . Of persons : To compose alliteratively. 

iSe6 Q. Rev. XXXIV. 13 Th» letters with which we al* 
literate. 

AUitmts (Ili’tfWt), ppl. a. [f. as prec., on 
analogy of literate . illiterate, and L. litterdtus .] 
Alliterated ; formed or placed so as to alliterate. 

>871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 4 The alliterate words often 
have more than one letter the same : 'Thou hast tried me, 
therefore trust me : I never yet failed, and now 1 will not 
faint.' 

JJUttTftted (&li'tfa<t6d), ppl. a. [f. Alliter- 
ate v. + -ed.] Composed with or characterized by 
alliteration. 

1778 Johnson Lett. (1788) L 33* Smollett's heroes, who in 
every alliterated novel, Roderick Random or Peregrins 
Pickle, are always employed by their author to kill a dog. 
1850 Sat. Rev. so Aug. sao/s Imitation of the old epic m- 
literated long lines orthe Northern poetry. 
Alliterating (ftli*tdw»tiij), ppl a. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO*.] Producing alliteration ; beginning with 
the same letter as another word. 

1848 T. Weight Ess. Mid.Agssl.lt4 In the Saxon poetry 
. . the first line often contains but one alliterating word. 
Alliteration (&li't£r*i‘jon). [n. of action L Al- 
literate o. : see -ation.] 

L gen. The commencing of two or more words in 
close connexion, with the same letter, or rather the 
same sound* 

169ft Blount Glossogr., Alliteration, a figure in Rhetorick, 
repeating and playing on the same letter. 174a Pouter 
Pros. Numbers 71 That which soma call Alliteration, i. e. 
beginning several Words with the same Letter. If It be 
natural, u a real Beauty. S763 Churchill prep 4. Famine 
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Poem* I. soi Apt AUiteration's artfol aid. dkgs Macaulay 
Johnson sad Taxation no Tymnny . . waa . . nothing but a 
mm alliteration which he ought to have d a s pi tad. tfyi 
Hr. Weymouth Euph. 4 * Delightful to be read, and nothing 
hurtfoU to bo regarded ; wherein there is small offence by 
lighines given to the wive, and lease occasion of looaonoeee 
pvofferred to the wanton.’ Lilia's favourite form of allitora* 
lion is well narked in this sentence. 

2. The commencement of certain accented sylla- 
bles in a verse with the same consonant or con- 
sonantal group, or with different vowel sounds, 
which constituted the structure of versification in 
OK. and the Teutonic languages generally. Thus 
from the beginning of Langland s JHtrs Plough* 
man, text C. : 

In e jomere reyson * whan softs was h* ronne, 

Y shop me into Mrobbis'as y a rdepherde were; 

In obit as an rrmltc ’ vnhriy of werkes, 

Ich wwnte forth in be worlds ‘ wonders to hurt, 

And raws many rallis'and relcouthe hum. 

*774 T. Warton Eng.Poetry (1840) I. Disc. 1 . 38 The Islaadic 
poets are said to have earned alliteration to the highest pitch 


poets are said to have earned alliteration to the highest pitch 
of exactness. 1848 T. Wmomt Ess. Mid. Ages 1 . i. 14 The form 
of Saxon poetry is alliteration — not rhyme. 1871 Earle 
Philel. Eng . Tmg. | 6e6 Alliteration did not naeaisnrily 
not on the initial letter of the word. 

Aliltsmtioilil (Uiit£r*t‘faiftl), a. ran. [f. 
pica + -al : cf. eonversatieneul] Characterised by, 
or abounding in, alliteration. Cf. Allitxbal. 

*8g8 Pinny CycL Supp. 11 . 277/1 The language of the Kaffir 
supplies a broad distinction between them and other African 
races. They are prefixional and alliterations!. 
Allit8rati?8 (Ili-tiWtiv), a. [f. Alliterate v. 
4- -if*, as if ad. L. +allitterdNv-us .] Pertaining to 
or characterized by alliteration. 

*784 Golosh. Trent, Introd. (Jon.) Criticisms in favour of 
alliterative care and happy negligence. 1774 T. W aston 
Eng, Pottry (1840) 1 L x. 108 Alliterative measure, unac- 
companied with rhyme. *8*5 Milmam Lmt. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xiv. vii. aji The alliterative verse of the Old Anglo-Saxon. 
*863 Sal Rev. 15 July 76/a The old alliterative cry Mea- 
sures not Mentis reversed. 

JUli*t#ratiT8ly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly.] In an 
alliterative manner ; with alliteration. 


alliterative manner ; with alliteration. 

lisa Hons Anc. Myst . 05 Mary is greatly astonished, and 
she S thus alliteratively addressed by the Angel, 4 Mayde, 
most mercyfull, and mefcest in mende.' 188s Punch 10 Mar. 


she Is thus alliteratively addressed by the Angel, 4 Mayde, 
most mercyfull, and mefcest in mende.' 188s Punch 10 Mar. 
104 Alliteratively . . described as 4 beastly bellowing/ 
Alli’tffintivffiMM. [f. as prec. -4 -FES*.] The 
quality of being alliterative. 

*8*8 Coleridge Lit. Rom. 1*836) I. po You cannot read 
a page of the Faery Queens . . without perceiving the in- 
tentional alUtarativenase of the words. 

▲llitfirator (Uitfafcta i). [f. Alliterate v. 
t -on, on analogy of L. agent-nouns f. ppl. stems. 
Cf. L. litterdidr a teacher of letters.] One who 
makes use of alliteration. 

*733 Colman A Thornton in Cennoin. No. 83 The alli- 
terator must be as busily employed to introduce hi* favourite 
vowel or consonant, as the Greek poet to abut out the letter 
he had pr os cr ibed. 

JLUltvrlo (ditiQerik), a. Chtm. [f. All(oxan) 
whence obtained by Schlieper in 1848 ( 4 *it* mean- 
ingless) 4 Uaio.] in Allituric acid, a product of 
the disintegration of alloxantin. 

*863-70 Watts Chtm. Diet. 

I Allium (aelifim). Bot. [L. allium garlic, of 
unkn. origin.] A large genus of Liliaceous plants, 
of which garlic, the onion, leek, chive, shallot, and 
the British wild flower Ramsons are species. 

stay Cbabbe Pmr. Rig, l 6oe High-sounding words our 
worthy gardener gets.. Ha Allium calls his onions and his 


leeks. *866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 528 In the shade, grey peri- 
winkles wind among the snowy drift of allium. 
Allmand, obs. form of Allxxabde. 

Allmosge, obs. form of Alms. 

AU-migllt, tb. [All- Ei.j All power, omni- 
potence. (See also Almioht.) 

c 1440 Arthur 43s Suche alls myghl comefc of god. 1389 
Pottenham Eng. Poesie 11869) By HU allraight. that Ant 
ouatad man. 188a Tbkmch Mime . vi. 187 Trust m the all- 
might of Him, to whom help he had appealed. 


A11&H8 (finds), [f. All 4 -nebs.] Universality. 
a 165a J. Smith Sri. Due. ix. (i8ai) 419 Triumphing . . in 
his own nothingness, and in the allnea* of the Divinity. 
* 8*8 CoLWDGS Ley Serm. 339 The science of the universal, 
having the ideas of oneness and allnem as its two elements. 


ftp P resbyterians or Calvinists, in allusion to the ftet 
fjm i Geneva was anciently a town of the Alio* 


i88ja Ur. Hall Episc. m. 1 5. *45 See on what ahelvas of land 
pis Jet* AllobrugicaU device is erected. * 8 fi Burden 0/ 
AMri. in Phimix <*708) 11 . *65 Altbo this allobrogical Brood 
dMuntain Parity, there be notwithstanding some few Petri- 
MfEbe who rule and over-rule all. 

AUoOitS {wlbkdt), v. [f, med.L albeit - ppl 
item of alloc ire ; f. al-, ad* to 4 locire to place.] 
formerly only in Scottish writers; not in J. or T. 
L To set or lay apart for a special purpose, to 
apportion, assign, to give one as his special por- 
tion or share. 

*840-1 Kirhcudbr. f Var-Comm. Min . Bk. (1853) *57 To allot 
and allocate to theme and ilk ana of theme . . ane competent 
localitie. 1733 P. Lindsay Int. Suit. 03 This Meeting may 
then appoint and allocate such a Proportion of the Poor* 
Money. *8es Ds Quincey Confess. ■ x86a> 68 That very sum 
which the Manchester Grammar School allocated to every 
student. 187a E. Robertson Hist. Eu. a*x A system of al- 
locating the public revenues amongst wealthy capitalist*. 

2. To attach locally. 

184a Ds Quincey in Page Life I. xv. 339 Lam wade, to 
which nominally we allocate ourselves. 

8 . To fix the locality of, localize. 

*88* Lockyxs in Nature 98 July 998 We can allocate the 
absorption of the hydrogen, magnesium, and so on ; we can 
see where they are absorbing. Ibid. 3x7 Kirchhoff allocated 
the region where the absorption . . took place at a con- 
siderable height in the atmosphere of the sun. 

t Allocate, ppl- a. Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L .alio* 
cit-us ; used as pa. pple. of prec. vb.: see -ate.] 
Allotted, assignee. 

*7*7 Wodbow Carr. '1843) II. 336 The stipend. . mortified 
or legally allocate for this. 

t A llocate, sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. allocitum an 
allowance, pa. pple. of allocdre, used absol.] An 
allowance or grant. 

*709 S tbyte Meet. Mem. II. 11. xxx. an. 1339 An allocate 
for the D. of Suffolk for 40/. ayear given him by the king. 

▲'llooffited (srltfkritud ),///. a. [f. Allocate v. 
4 -rdJ Allotted, assigned. 

*864 Sala in Daily Tel. 97 Sept., Somebody has stolen the 
money allocated for municipal improvements. 

Allomt&on (Kfakrijon). [a. Fr. allocation, ad. 
med.L. allocdtidn-em, n. of action f. allocdre (see 


having the idea* or oneness and allnem as its two elements, 
iftap Bailey Festus xxviii. (1848)335 With God All ooenes* 
ana sole ellness lives alone. 

t AiUddfki Obs. [All- E i.] A service of 
food, fuel, or light for tht whole night 
*Sa6 Heuseh. Ord. Hen. Pitt. *59 That them be no play- 
ing of dues or cards used in the same chamber, after the 
King be served for All-night, sied Bacon Syhm 1 37* In 
the Court of England, there le a Service which they cell 
All-night ; which!* a greet Cake of wax, with the Wicke In 
the middest. a 188a Hound. Ord. Ckms.ll (1790) 269 From 
eight of the morning nntSD All-night b served. In the 

Oh. [•Mm astir all 
nightl\ A former name for body-snatchers, or men 


them to medical students tor dissection. 

*88* Ramsay Remits. Ser. n. *33, The body-WUta, or 
■all-night-men,* as they were wont to be celled. 

+ JdloBro'gioAL a. Oh. ff. L. Altobrogic*us of 
the Allobxoges 4-al. j An epithet applied u 17 th c. . 


garnet of btown or reddish-brown color, end of ins gra i n ed 
nuustve structure 

AJlootaNttffitio (se»D|kwmirtik\ a, ft Gr. 
dAAot other, different 4 xpwpo, -ar-©* colour 4 -ic.] 

Of or pertaining to change of colour; exhibiting or 
seeing colours different from what they really are. 

(^ly^Niaa), a. [CGr.dAUxp o*v 
changed in colour (f. dAAor other 4 yposa colow) v 
-0U8.J Changing colour ; spec, as a symptom of 
disease. 

*8u in Hooter Med. Diet, *•» fa Csaio (Alkx&raeel 

AllfttflMt (srleklrb). Min. [mod. f. {Get. al* 
loklat 18 O 6 ) Gr. dAAot other, different 4 xAdo»» frac- 
ture ; so called because it shows a different cleavage 
from other minerals with which it has been con- 
founded.] * next 


iSmUbe Diet. Arts. 

AuoolMitffi (£l/>*knb®it). Min. [Dana s sys- 
tematic name for prec., with -jtx, min. foim.] A 
mineral containing sulphur, arsenic, bismuth, and 
cobalt, with traces of iron, zinc, and other metals, 
found in the Banat ; placed by Dana in the pyrite 
division of Sulphids. 

*868 Dana Min. 80 The supposed glaucodot of Orawicxa 

JUloOHtffi (erldkiwt), v. rare* 1 , [f. L. allocdt* 
ppl. stem ol alioqu*i to address, speak to ; f. al*, 
ad* to 4 loqui to speak : cf. attribute, comminute.] 
intr. To deliver an allocution ; to address formally. 
tS6o Times x 1 Oct. 6/9 The Pope can allocate and Francis II 

Aifoontion (mbkiB-Jan). Also 7 adl-. [ad. L. 
adl*, allocutidn*em , n. of action f. alloqui : see prec.] 

1. Rom. Antiq . A formal address or exhortation 
by a general to his soldiers ; hence in It. C. Ch . A 
public address by the Pope to his clergy, or to the 
Church generally. 

*689 Sir G. Whelxr Ane. Ch. 9* (T.) In adlocutfans to the 
army. *697 Evelyn Nntntem. v. x8a To these add their 
Discipline, Adlocutions, Oaths of Fidelity. 170a Addison 
Medals i. 11797) xq Many ancient Customs as sacrifices.. 
Allocutions . . preserved on Coins. 1733 Chambers CycL 
Supp. s.v., The usual form fa Adlocutions was fortis esset 
acjtdut. 184a Blacktv. Mag. LI. 799 They . . represent the 
popes fa that act which, in Roman antiquity, is called allo- 
cution. 1858 Wiseman Four Last Popes 336 The text of 
the allocution is not accessible. 

2 . gen. The action of addressing or exhorting; 
hortatory or authoritative address. 

16*5 T. Adams Leaven 109 That comfortable allocution — 
■Good and faithfull servant, enter thou into thy masters 
lay.' *848 Thackeray Van. F. xlix, After this vigorous al- 
locution, to .. his 4 Harecm/ 

+ 8 . A speaking to, addressing or accosting. Obs. 
*7S4 Lavington Entkus. Methodists 111. 86 St. Teresa, who 
had so many Rapts, Visions, and Allocutions with our Lord. 

Allod. aloii (oe‘l/d). [ad.L .a{l)lddium, alddis , 
alddus , the first more commonly used unchanged. 
Cf. Fr. a/ode (Cotgr. 1611 ).]-= Allodium. 

*689 Bummkt Tracts I. 6* There arc some Lands that are 
Frank-alod. *848 Hallam Mid. Ages SuppL Notes (18681 1 . 
*46 The former derivation of alod. 187a E. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 131 Small freeholders in allod. *875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
I. iiL 33 The alod is the hereditary estate derived from 
primitive occupation. 

t Allo'djgffi, v. Oh . ; also 4-5 aloge, alogge. 
[a. OFr. aloge-r, -ter, f. d to + loger to lodge, after 
phr. d loge ; cogn. w. It. alloggiate : see Lodge.] 

L tram. To place, pitch, lodge. 
e *330 Arid, f Merl. 996 On that ich fair rornne To afogo 
her paviloun. *398 Barret Theor. Warns v. H. 130 To 
alodge a camp commodiously, b a point of great skill 
2 . intr. To lodge, sojourn. 

1604 T. Wright Pass. Mindu lx. 39 The heart b the pe- 
culiar place where that Passions allodge . . They will aliodge 
longer with you than you would haue them, 
t AJlO'dgement . Oh. Alsofial-, 7allogla-. [f. 
Allodoe 4 -meet, after It. allogiamento lodging, 
* also, a place where a canape or soldiers bee quar- 
tered.' Florio ; f. allogiareA Lodging ; in pi. sol- 
diers’ quarters. 

1308 Basset Theor. Warns l li. 12 The plot of the 
aloof ement according to the disposition of the ground. 
x6ea F. Markham Bk. Warn nr. vl 1 6. *44 The Serieant- 
Maior . . shall proportion out all Al lodgements and Encamp- 
ing*. *644 Evelyn Diary (1897) Loo The allogiaments of 
the garrison are unifonne. *733 T. Croeer A riasta’s OrL 
Pur. xiv. 6 b I. eoo In this place paBtoral aUodgements were. 

AllodimI, alodial (ftD« di&l), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L al{l)9didl*is, f. Allodi-um 4-alL Cf. Fr. 
al*, allodial (Cotgr.).] At to spelling sec allodium. 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to an allodium ; 
held in absolute ownership 
«6g6 Blount Glessogr., Allodial Lands , free Lands, for 
which no Rents, Fines, nor Services era doe. tin Horn 
Dial Comm. Laws *99 When a Man holds his Land from 
the gift of God only, which Land* Civilians call Allodial. 
1788 Burke Abridrm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 184s II. 949 These 
estate* . . were not nets ; tney were to all purpos e* allod iaL 
*876 Fbesman Norm. Ceng, t Hi 93 The King -.aright have 
his ancient allodial pr op erty . 

2. Of or pertaSning to the holding of land In 
absolute ownership ; e.g. the allodial system as op 
posed to tba feudal system. 


Allocate v .), or perh. direct ad. med.L.] 

L The action of apportioning or assigning to a 
special person or purpose ; apportionment, assign- 
ment, allotment. 

1833 Chalmers Constit. Man (1833) I. vL 975 At the first 
allocations of property. *830 Mesivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VIII.lxiiL 55 Domitian . . had respected this allocation of the 
imperial treasure*. <-1854 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal iL (1858) 
>33 The allocation of the particular portion* of Palestine to 
its successive inhabitants. *876 N. Amer. Rev. CXXI 1 I. 
456 The whole subtle question of the allocation of powers 
under the Constitution. 

tb. cosier. A portion of revenue, etc. assigned to 
a distinct purpose, constituting a fixed charge upon 
it. Obs. 

*833 Gardiner fa Strype Eccl Mem. (189s) I. 1. xxx. 398 
In the deductions and allocations. . we hsve followed in 
our judgment . . the words of our Instructions, e *630 Jack- 
son Creed iv. iil iiL Wks. HI. 393 Revenues without such 
allocations or dsductiona Ibid. xi. xlfit Wks. XL 991 We 
shall be able to make the deductions or allocations some- 
what equal 

1 0 . A portion of revenue settled on a particular 
person ; an allowance. Obs. 

*838 Phillips, A llocaiions am also the Allowances of 
Officers under a Prince or Nobleman. 

2. The action of allowing or admitting an item 
in an account ; also, the item so allowed. (A. com- 
mon sense in med.L.) 

*638 Phillips, Allocation , properly a Placing or Adding 
to. In a Law sense, an Allowance made upon an Account 
fa the Exchequer. *68* Blount Glossogr ., Allocation . . 
also allowance made upon an account. *731 Chambers CycL, 
Allocation , Alloeatio, the admitting or allowing of an 
article fa an account . . Allocation L also an allowance made 
upon an account | used in the exchequer. 

3. The placing or adding of one thing to an- 
other; disposition, arrangement 

*6*8 Blount Glossogr., Allocation, a placing or adding 


*638 Blount Glossogr., Allocation, a placing or adding 
unta 1733 fa Johnson. *8)8 Hallam Hist. Lit. IL ip. IL 
• 38. 447 That inconsequent allocation of his praob which 
frequently occurs in his writings. 

4 . Placing j fixing in a place ; localization. 

*833 Owen Vertebr. Introd. 5 (L.) The allocation of the 
. , albuminous tloctric pulp fa a special cylindrical cavity. 

tl Alloofctur (fcldkJi’tfli). [med.L. allocatur 4 It 
is allowed.'] A certificate given by the proper 
authority at the termination of an action, allow- 
ing costa. 

IlloAki^fa (Kl* 1 cr#>'ik\ a. [f. Gr. AXkdypo-o* 
changed in colour (see A LLOCHBOpug).] 'Change- 
able In colour, shot-colour* SydjSec. Log. 1870. 

▲llochroltn («Vkw,ait). Jfin {mod. f. Gr. 
&\\6xpo*ot (see prec.) 4 -in, min. foniLj An iron- 
gamet, made by Dana a sub-variety 01 Andradite, 
round in Norway and elsewhere. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 069 Named Andradite by the aathor 
after the Portuguese mineralogist, d'Andrada, wno described 
and named [1800I the first of the included sub-varieties Allo- 


and namedJxSoolthe fi 
chnrite . . The original 


alieekroito waa a 1 


axaobulubic. 
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8. Owning an allodium; holding in absolute 
ownership. 

•S»iSBStfSi tfirAS* 

^^^Mf/.^ThefeudtfiMMntKoldmchb Uodofi 

hClWn^'oSlr^- ■ ^ ^ 

B. x*. L Allodial lands. 


[f. Al* 


In an allodial manner 




|Stui 


sl- 
ow/. 


of Robert sad Elisabeth. 

8. An allodial holder ; an allodiory. 

-* ,0 

Allodifeliom (Aide diiliix'm). Also alod-. [f. 
prec. 4 •iaif»1 The allodial system. 

sMs KjskCWM* Bold II. iv. i 2 L 413 Feudalism super- 
mitw allodialiam. ityg Stubbs Cotut. Hut. I. viL B07 
A program, .from alodialnm to feudalism. 

AllodAfeillgt (ilF^dULlist). Also alod-. 

Lodi a l + -1ST.] An allodial proprietor. 

a toe Edit*. Rut. VI. 193 That alodialists ‘held in contempt 
beneficiary and feudal tenures' we have never read, ilia 
SmnwN Lam of Eng. 1. *74 The aUodialist held of no one, 
but enjoyed his land as free and independent property. 
AUodiftlity (ildSudi|0*llti). rare . [ad. Fr. alio* 
dialiti, n. of quality f. allodial : see -ty.] The 
quality of being allodial, of holding or being held 
in free ownership. 

iM Hallam Mid. Aft SuppL Notes (1868) I. 163 The 
party claiming alodiality. 

Allodisjly adv. ; also alod-. 

Allodial + -ly*.] * 

allodial tenure. 

*778 Adam Smith W.N. I. m. hr. 413 Rights 
lodially by the meat proprietors of land. 1874 S 
Hist I. it. 34 Tne land . . is held alodiaily. 

t AllO'diftn, a. Obs. [f. L. allddi-um 4 -an.] - 
Allodial. 

167s Manley Jnterpr., Allodia* Lands are fine Lands, 
which pay no Fines or Services. 

Allodiiuy (ilo«di4ri). Also alod-. [ad. L. 
al(l) 5 didri-us (common in Domesday Book): f. Al- 
lodium ; see -art.] The holder of an allodium. 

[sAs8 Coke On Lift, x b, The Booke of Domesday : and 
tenants in Fee simple are there called Alodarii or Aloarii.} 
*8*5 Stubm Const Hist I. v. 89 The alodiariet of Domesday. 
AllodifiOfctlon (iWi,fikri bn). [f. L. allSdi* 
um 4 -FIOATION, as if on a vb. *aJtodi/y, of which no 
instance is cited.] The conversion of land into 
allodium ; the making of it absolutely freehold. 

187s Blackie'ePop. Encycl. 1 . 119/1 In »uch alhdification. 
a part of ths value must be paid as a compensation to the 
former lord. 1879 Babing-Gould Germany 1. 5a The result 
of the allodification has therefore been to sever the gentry 
from the soil. 

Allodium, alodium (ilJ*-di3m). [a. med. L. 
o/-, allodium (frequent in Domesday Book,) f. Gcr. 
*albd, allSd, * entire property,' found in the Salic 
Law in latinized form alod-is , * in W.Goth. docu- 
ments alaudes * (Dies), f. All t OLG. A/( OHG. 6 t, 
OE. tdd, ON. auOr), 1 estate, property, wealth' 
(Goth. *auds in audags, OE. eddig wealthy, for- 
tunate, happy). With allddium cf. med. L elenS- 
dium a trinket, f. Ger. kleinod \ lit. a • little piece of 
property.’ Occasionally englished as Al(l)od, 
Al(l)ody. Usage varies, in this word and its de- 
rivatives, between a/- and a//-. In med.L., forms 
in a/- are more usual] An estate held in absolute 
ownership without service or acknowledgement of 
any superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples ; 
opposed to feudum or feud. 

iBbB Coke On Lift. *b, For in the law of England we 
have not properly Allodium, that h any subject'eTuid that 
is not holden, unless? you wtil take A llodhsm for Ex solido, 
as »t is often taken in the Booke of Domesday. Ibid. « a. 
In DoaMday .Alodium (in a huge sense) supifieth a free 
manner, a 1660 Hammond Sort*. (T.) Allodium, not from 
any 4 aa' 4« Atb« but from God, as the lawyer. hiTvededroS 
that word, syst Chambers Cycl, Allodium and pairim*. 

t Allody, alody. Obs. rare-'.m prec. 

Edge Eldebtield Civ. Right 4 fTythae 54 No alodyee kft 
amongst us. 

Alloe, obs. form of Aloe, 

AUflMpathist i*li>pi>ist). Med. [f. Gr. dX- 
Xoio-r of a different kind 4- wdb-ot affection 4 -nr.] 
- Allopathist (which is the more usual form). 

agenemlhing nlaopwiia 

i or ib.pl. [Gr.dAAeidsrtpopa 

adj. pi. newt ‘ consisting of irregular strophes'; 
t dAAofot different in kind 4*79^ strophe. A 
modem writer would have adapted the word as 
mlfoostrppkoms.] (See quot) 
sbtj t Milt on Samson Pn£, The measure of vires esed In 
the chons is of nil sorts.. being divided into stansss or 
peases, they may be celled Alkeoetropha. 


m 

^ -- _ tik),«. Med [adGr.dXXoisrtie^r 

wchangmg ; f. uAXm-ovv to change ; f.uXXotar 
of different kind ; f. dXAos other, different] Capable 
of bringing about a change in the constitution 
(technically allorbsis ) ; alterative. 

1*9 & Mayh; ExA Lex. iBro in Syd. Sec. Lex. 
tlUoitelfA Mod Obs. ran- 1 . In 7 at- 
lid., [f. as prec. 4 -al 11 - prec, 
idgy ToMumoN Renods Dtip. 507 The Synipe of Succory 
.. MaUiotical .. and purgative. 

AllOMmy (dtp'gimi). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. dxxot 
other, different 4 -Ta/tfa marrying, r. yduev marriage.] 
Cross-fertilisation. ^ J 

iBfpjn Syd. See. Lex. iS8o Gray Struct Bot. vi. 1 4. ei6 
Cross fertiusalMm. or Allogamy, ths action of the pollen of one 
Bower on the pistil of soura other flower of the same species. 
Allotfonoity veMjsdnf Iti). rare. [f. Gr.dXXo- 
yrvd roT another race, (f. dXXo-t other + yfr-or.y^s-, 
kina) 4- -itt.] Difference of nature. 

BBagCoLamoG. Rem. (18361 II. 336 Its hetero- or rather its 
alb-geneity, that Is, its diversity, its difference in kind. 
AUogmfrOU (mlodsrnijas), a. rare ; incorr. 
-genoua. [f. as prec. 4 * -ous.] Of different nature, 
diverse in kind. 

df Blaekw. Mag .\» l 706 Stone, brick, end stucco. .unite 
their alios* nous surfaces. 

AUoglament, obs. form of Allodokment. 
lllogo&its (*lp gdboit). Min. [mod. f. Gr. dx- 
Xot other, different 4* yanda angle 4* -1TB, min. form.] 
A synonym of Hkrderitk. 

*•78 Lawbkmc* tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 134 Allogonlte is 
the name given by Winkler to certain dark grey or reddish 
rocks . . an intimately blended compound of labradorito with 
the basalts. 

Allograph (e-ldgraf). [mod. f. Gr. dXAor other 
+ writing. Cl. autograph .] A writing or 
signature madeoy one person on behalf of another. 
Allom, obs. form of Alum. 

Allomerism (&]frm£riz'm). Chtm. [mod. f.Gr. 
dXAor other, different + fUp~o t part 4 -ism.] A term 
apolied by Cooke to the variation in chemical con- 
stitution without change of form, incident to those 
minerals that contain isomorphous constituents 
which may wholly or partially replace one other. 

Allomerism is well shown in Amphibole\ its typical com- 
position is RO. Si Ot in which RO represents any two or 
more of the bates magnesia (MgO), lime (CaO), oxide of iron 
1 Fe 0 >, oxide of manganese (MnO),soda(N O), potash <K t O> 
or water ( Hi O) ; while the silica <SiOi) is usually partly re. 
placed by alumina iAIiO,) and often by the isomorphous 
sesquioxtde of iron (FerOi). 

Allom»roiUB (tfl^-mems), a. [f. as prec. 4 - -our.] 
Liable to variation in constituent elements or at to 
the proportion in which these are present, without 
cl angc in crystalline form. 

AUomcrons is (to some extent) ths correlative of isomor. 
phous : hornblende, tremolite. and edenits are isomorphous 
minerals, being varieties of the allomerous amphlbole <see 
prac.); but distinct minerals are also isomorphous. es gold, 
platinum, and nnc ; phosphate of lime 'apatite) and phosphate 
of lead (pyromorplute; ; sesquioxide of iron and sesquioxide 
of manganese ; which are not varieties of a single allomerous 
substance, though, as in the case of the two last mentioned, 
they may appear as isomorohous constituents of an al- 
lomerous compound mineral Gke amphibole or pyroxene. 
AUomorphit* (*Um^ j!ait). Min. [mod. f. 
Gr. uXA^/«qp^ot of strange shape (f. dXXor other, 
different 4- poptfi form) 4 -ite, min. form.] A mine- 
ral allied to barytes or barite, of which Dana 
makes it a variety, having the form and cleavage 
of Anhydrite. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 617 Allomorphite • . probably pseudo* 
marabous ; Brsithaupt regards it as a case of dimorphism, 
t All OH gfe-tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. allongat - ppl. 
stem of late L. allongti-n 4 -ion. Cf. elongation .] 
A lengthening out ; extension, continuation. 

sb6$-iPAit Tram. 1 . 309 The Nerves, holding at one end 
to the Bruin, whereof they are but Allongatiooa. 
t AllOTXgfr, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. allonge~r to 
lengthen, draw out, lunge ; f. h to 4 long long ; or 
? f. late L. aUongdre\ To lunge. 

1668 R. Lestbange Vis. Gnevedo (1708) 80 He . .leapt s 
step backward, and with great agility, .longing withaL 
’.I Obs. [a. Fr. allonge * 


t Allongw, Sb, 

ing, drawing out, etc. ; 
L A lunge, thrust. 


f. ailonger : see prec.. 


. iqs Bailey, Allonge , a thrust or pass at ths < 
inJoMNBON; and in mod. Diets. 


1911 


ST. A long rein, when the hone is trotted in the 
hand. J. 

II Allongt (alM*g), sb . * [a re-adoption of the 
Fr. woid.] A slip of ptper gummed to the end of 
a bill of exchange or promissory note, to give room 
for further endorsements when the back of the 
document itself will hold no more. 

. **• Bvum Mills of Exch. (ed. 8) 138 Ths supenmmssnry 
(ndonsaenu may be wriuen on s sup of paper ammEsd to 
the bill, called, in French, an alienee 

Alloiljm (wdShimi. [a. maL Fr. allonyme, f. Gr/ 
dXXot other 4 -named, f. ffvo/aa. Mot drvpa 

name. Cf. pmonym.J a. The name of some one 
else Msuned by tne author of a work. b. A book 
bearing the name of some one other than its nntbor. 


AIAOHffrXA 

«eiy O. Hambt Martyr to Bibliegr . «« Allonym (Allonym- 
ous . Palm proper name. WorkpubUshed k order to de- 
ceive. under the name of some author or person ,of reputa- 
tion, but not by him, as Peter Farley (Annunll 

Allo&ymow c^lynlmos), a. [f, prec. 4 -our. 
Cf. enmymous % synonymous, etc.] Published or 
appearing under the name 01 some one other than 
tne real author ; falsely attributed to an author. 

t Alloa*, v . Obs. [for HaLUKb] To nige on 
with r- 5 - 


. ip8J. Phillips Cyder i. 96 AUoo thy Airlous MustUT* bid 
him vex the noxious herd. 

~1fedtnm (wddip&lrt diffm). Min. [mod. 
other 4 Palladium.] N ative palladium 


AUoMU«4ii 

f.Gr. dAXor other 


crystallizing under the hexagonal system. 

. «8J7 80 Dana Min. is Allopalladinm . . from Tllkerode, 
in the Hers, in small hexagonal tables with gold. 

Allopath (o:'bfyacJ>). [a. mod. Fr. allopaths , f. 
allopathic Allopathy, by form-assoc. with such 
pairs a* philosophies philosophe , astronomic , astro* 
name ; the analogy being merely apparent and 
opposed to the etymology, a Gr. dXXovdFor in the 
sense of allopath being quite impossible.] A prac- 
titioner of allopathy. 

\WsEdin. Rev. L. 519 The common large-docc-dispensing 
Allopath. 1840 Black HometoO. L 10 The few specincs em- 
ployed by allopaths, 

Allopathatlo (a?»ld|pilN! tik\ a. rare- 9 , [f. 
A LLoraTH Y, after apathy t apathetic.'] -- A LopATltic. 

AUopathfrtioally iK*b,pa>ctikili), adv. 
rare-*, [f. prec. 4 -AL 4 -LY.] - AlD-pathioally. 

Allopathic > rclopK pik), a. [ad. mod.Fr. alio* 
pathique : see Allopathy and -to. Due to form- 
assoc. with words like botanic, bot unique , etc., and 
not derivable from Gr. naOntus passive.] Of or 


pertaining to allopathy. 


SB? 


disease by exciting some diniimilar affection. 1844 T. 
n Dorn. Med. 330 Some of t^c allopathic school, who 
oisons every day, end almost wholesale. 1870 Daily 


itn. Rev. L. 513 The allopathic . . method . 
to cure disease b“ - ji— i—m— 

Gbaham Dom. 

order poisons every day, t 

Hews 09 SepL, Various medical journals ol the allopathic 
profession. 

Allopathieally ( 8elopoe*bik&li\ adv. [f. prec. 
4 -al 4 -LY.] In an allopathic manner ; according 
to the methods of allopathy. 

>•4* .Black Homuop. L a Medicines may be applied . . Al* 
lopaihically and Homceopathically. t86a Fall Mall G. 95 
June ^ Hmnoopathically or allopathiially . . with globules 

AUopathirt (dMp-pl^ist). [f. Ali^pathy 4 
-irt.J One who professes or practises allopathy. 

1844 Laubib Hornet op. Pref. 6 The Allopathist, wilUng by 
fair experience to put the system to the test. k88i Scrihn. 
Mag. XXII. 303 lbe allopathist calls the homeopathist a 
'quack,' and the latter regards the former as a 4 butcher.' 

Allopathy [mod. f. (tint used in 

Ger. \allopathit') l>y Hahnemann) Gr. dAXor other, 
different v -wdtf* ux, f. vuffox suffering.] • l*he curing 
of a diseased action by the inducing of another of 
a different kind, yet not necessarily diseased/ Syd. 
Soc. lxx. A term a])plied by homaeopathista to 
the ordinary or traditional medical practice, and 
to a certain extent in common use to distinguish it 
from Homeopathy. 

184a Bi-ack Homtrop. L % The term Allopathy, as a general 

— * * ‘item of medicine. 

man of sense be- 
eopatby all right. 

Allophanato Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 

dKKofavip (see next; 4 -ate*.] A salt of alio- 
phonic add. 

1M3 Waits Chet bl Diet. 1. 133 Allophanate of amyl forms 
nacreous scales, unctuous to the touch, and without taste. 
AUophft&O (wlufthn). Min. [mod. ad. Gr. dx- 
Xofav^t appearing otherwise, f. dXAor other 4 ^u <V- 
etv to show, appear.] A mineral datsed by Dana 
as the first of his Sub-silicates ; a hydrated silicate 
of alumina, with colour sky-blue, green, brown, or 
yellow, which it loses under the blowpipe ; whence 
the name. 

slfg Humblb Diet. Geol.y Allo/kane . . gelatinises In adds. 
z8ym Use Diet. Arts 1 . 90 Allophanes have been found con- 
taining from 14 to 10 per cent of oxide if copper, which 
gives them a green colour. 

AllophJttic (ekfrnik), a. [mod. f. Gr. rfXAo- 
qmrifs (see prec.) 4 -10.] Of or pertaining to any- 
thing whidi changes colour or appearance; as 
AUophanic Acid C a H 4 N a O„ a monureide of car- 
bonic acid only known in the form of salts or ethers. 

stfa Watts Chem. Diet L see By passing the vapour of 
cyanic add into absolute alcohol, Liebig and WMiler ob- 
tained In iBeo a peculiar ether . . the ether oni peculiar add 
which they called allophanic add. Ibid. 1 . 133 AJlophiuiau 
of Ethyl or Allophanic Ether, C< HaNzOs, 

AUophitW (wlnfoit). Min. [mod. f. (Gcr. in 
1873) Or. dXX-or other, different 4 ^pirr/t serpentine, 
f. ojut serpent] A hydrous silicate of the Marga- 
rophyllite section, consisting chiefly of silica, alu- 


mina, and magnesia. 

rife Dana Min. App. u. a AUophite .. distinguished from 
serpentine by its inferior hardness. 

AUophylfr (arlpfil), sb. and a. rare . [ad. L. al* 



▲LLOFHYUjUT. 


▲XJrovn. 


lophyl-us, a. Cr. dAA^GA-ot of another tribe, alien, 
f. dAAot other, different < 4 * tribe.] 

L An alien ; a Philistine- 

1377 7Vi/. 11 Petlriarclu t 48 The kindred of the allophyle* 
or 01 the gentile*. 

2. • Allophylian. (Cf. mod. Fr. allophyle, intro* 
dncerl by Quatrefage* after Prichard.) 

ifef in Syd. Soc. /.w. 

Allopny lian (tL'bfrlifa), a. and sb. [f. L. alio- 
phyl-us (ice prec.) + -ian.] A terra introdneed by 
Prichard to designate the languages of Asia and 
Europe, which are neither Ar\an nor Semitic; 
sometimes extended to all the languages of the 
world outside these families, sometimes made 
equivalent to 'Turanian. 1 A. adj. 

1844 J. Prichard in Blackw. Mag* LVf. 398 Among the 
Allophylian nations, on tha other hand, a rude and sensual 
superstition prevailed. iMg Atkeuaum No. i960, 688/1 
This ho called Turanian or Allophyllian family of languages. 
xlA6 Lainu Prth. Rem* Caithu. 4 Stonehenge . . has been 
aligned . . to the remote antiquity of some unknown Alio 
phyfian race. 

B. sb. 


sMs Q* Rev* Jan. 41 The Californian Indian is no alio 

^iLllopllTtoid (dip fitoid). Bot* [f. Cr. dAAor 
other, different + Phytoio, f. Cr. tpvrbv plant + 
-oro.l A separated vegetable bud differing from 
the plant from which it originates. 

iM Carte ntkr Vcg. Phys. | 399 When the phytotds are 
of the usual form they are called isophytoids, whilst the 
differing form is called an allophytoid. 

Alloquiftl (ahfrkwi&l), a - rare'- 1 . [f. L. allo- 
qui-um address (f. at- ~ ad- to + loqui to speak) 
+ -al 1 ; cf. Allocution.] Of, or pertaining to, 
the action of addressing others; contrasted with 
collot/uial or conversational. 

1I40 Ds Quincey Style in Blackw. Mag. XLVlIl.it There 
are no suck people endured or ever heard of in France as al- 
liNJiiial wits : people who talk to but not with a circle. 

Alloqualiini (41d« kwiftlis’m). rare. [f. prec. 
•f -inm : cf. colloquialism .] A phrase or manner 
of speech nsed in addressing. 

. Burton Unexfil Syria I. App. 964 The nlloquial- 

i*m» of a people new to me. 

f A'lloquy. Obsr~ 9 [ad. Colloquium an ad- 
dress or speech.] ‘ The act of speaking to another ; 
address, conversation.' J. 

r6o6 Cockeram, Allocate, communication or speech. 1731 
Baii.xv, A Uoyuy, talking with another. 

Alloren, obs. form of Aldkkn. 

Allot (ftb't), v . ; also 6-7 alot, allott. [a. OFr. 
alole-r (mod. allotir), f. d to + loter t lotir to divide 
by lot, or into lots, f. lot lot, a Tout, word (Goth. 
hlauts % OHG. hld^, OE. blot) of early adoption in 
the Rom longs. ; It. lotto, Pg. lots, Orr. lot, whence 
the vbs. It. lottare, Pg. lotar, Fr. loter, lotir.] 

1. To distribute by lot, or in such way that the 
recipients have no choice ; to assign shares autho- 
ritatively ; to apportion. 

1374. tr. Littleton's Tenures 59 b, The landes in fee-simple 
bee alotted to y* younger daughter in allowance of the tone* 
mentes tayled allotted to the elder daughter. 16x8 Bolton 
Florut ( *636) 1 67 To allot them out some proportions of 1 and, 
instead of pay. s46o Pkfys Diary 99 May, I spent an hour 
at allotting to every ship their service. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. 
Wake/. xxvi. 11857) 1H4, 1 allotted to each of my family what 
they were to do. i8« Bright S/. 985 How your Members 
shall be allotted to the various constituent bodies. 

+ b. inlr. To fall by lot, to be apportioned. Obs. 

xgf4 tr. Littleton's Tenures ji b, That other ploughe lande 
that allotteth to y ' purpaity of that other. 

2. Of any absolute authority, the Deity, fate, etc. : 
To assign as a lot or portion to ; to appoint (with- 
out the idea of distribution). 


OIS47 Earl Surrey ACuetd 11. (R.) The wofull end that 
was allotted him. 1567 Tvrbxrville Trag. T* (1837) at For 
thus the Goddis alotted had her paine. x66i Dsvukn A 6 s. 
4 A chit. 1.959 Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. Some 
lucky revolution of their fate, a ties Tennyson Will 
Waterfir. 918 The sphere thy fate allots. x86o Maury 
Pkys* Geeg. Sea xvii. I 798 The climate which the Creator 
has . . allotted to this portion of the earth. 

3. Hence gen. To assign to a special person as 
his portion ; to appropriate to a special purpose. 

igMtr. Marloraf s A pot ati/s ix Those then that be chosen 
vnto Bishopriket, haue allotted to them, not a soueraintie, 
but a seruice. 1396 B. Griwn Fidessa (1876) 30 This hap 
her enialtie hath her alottea. 1604 Cai*t. Smith Virginia 
v. xpo The house and land he hod allotted for himselfc 
1718 Free-thinker Na 9. xo He has a seat allotted him in 
each theatre. 1798 Johnson Idler No. ioi r a Ten yean I 
will allot to the attainment of knowledge. 1800 1 Welling- 
ton in Gen* Disk- V. 31 Obliged to allot the Portuguese 
carts . . to the purpose of removing the wounded soldiers. 

+ 4. To make it the lot of, to appoint, destine 
(a person to do something). Obs. 

1588 Greens Pandosto (1607) 94 Vulcan was allotted to 
shake the time. 1389 Hay any work 45 Why was John of 
London alotted . . to pay him 40 pounds? mgs. Smaksl 
x Hen, VLv, iiL 53 Thou art alotted to betane by me. *677 
Hals Jk%r. Ortg. Man* 11. vilL 904 We will allott only two 
of thsSb slx to attain to the state or Men and Women. 

1 4. J%i To attribute as due or proper. Obs* 

1 398 Bacon Sacred Med. x. ve« Nothing con be more justly 
allotted to be the saying of fooles then this— 'There is no 
God.* ijjd Johnson Kambt* No, 179 p 6 Scarce any mi 


, IswiUing to allot to accident, friendship, esc, ..die part which 
they may justly claim in his advancement. 

6* Amor, colloq. To allot upon (occai. without 
prep.) : to count or reckon upon. 

Its6 Pickering Vocab* t/.S. 31, / allot upon going to such 
a place. >840 Hau burton Clockm. (1869) 93 And I allot we 
must economise or we will be ruined. 

. ^ae b,j>/iii’m). [f. Gr. dAAot other 

+ bios god + -ism. Cf. atheism , polytheism ] The 
worship of other or strange gods. 

»66o Jkr. Taylor Duct. Duhit, il !L v|. | 99 In the first 
commandment . . polytheism and allotheism are forbidden. 
*86j 1 . Murphy Comm. Gen. xli. 37 Sharply-defined systems 
of polytheism and allotheism. 

Allotment ftlptmdnt). [a. Fr. allotement, for- 
merly al-, {. aloter : see Allot and -mkkt.] 

1. The action of allotting or assigning as a share ; 
apportionment ; appointment. 

X374 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) sx That this and the 
other Companies should, after the rateable and proportion- 
able allotment, provide their shares thereof. 1774 Bryant 
Alythot. I. Prefc 6 Colonies went abroad without any regard 
to their original place of allotment. >700 Cowrea Odyss. 111. 
10 To each they mode Allotment equal of nine sable bulls. 
188a Globe 94 July 8/3, xor. per share payable on Application ; 
101, per share on Allotment. 

b. A deed of allotment ; an assigning document. 

177a Hist. Rochester 95 The only allotment to be met 
with is to the dean and one prebendary. 

2. The destiny allotted ti> any one ; lot in life, late. 

1674 Govt. Tongue x. 1 6 11684) 157 Our behavior towards 

God. whose allotments we dispute. 1734 Fiei.dino Jon* 
Wild 11. xii. Wks. 1784 IV. 195 No man u born into the 
world without his particular allotment. i8e8 Cari.yle Mi sc. 
(1857) 1. 199 The slinted allotments of earthly life ore os a 
mockery to him. 

3. A share or portion allotted to one. 

x6*9 Cork isi Pi. lust. 167 s, In this case euery one of 
them ought to stand to their chance and allotment. 1768 
IIlackstonk Comm. II. 83 Tlie cider sons .. migrate from 
their father with a certain allotment of cattle. s8ga Blackik 
JEschyl. II. 97 He called his gods together, and assigned 
To each his fair allotment. 

4. esp. A portion of land assigned to a special 
person, or appropriated to a particular purpose. 
spec. A small portion of land let out for cottage 
cultivation. 

1674 Schkkpeh Lapland v i. is The Finlanders .. have a 
certain division or allotment called Lappio. a 1743 Bsoomk 
(J.) A vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 1768 
Blackrtonb Comm. 11. 45 Large districts or parcels of land 
were . . dealt out again in smaller parcels or allotments to 
the inferior officers. 1843 Penny Cyct. Su//. I. 88 The most 
convenient mode of giving [country labourers] gardens is to 
divide a field near the village into small allotments . . The 
bishop of Bath and Wells commenced the letting of allot, 
ments in 1807, but it is only since 1830 that its adoption has 
become common. 

+ 6. Comm. The division of a ship's cargo into 
equal portions, the particular portion falling to 
each purchaser being decided by lot ; also in pi* 


and Allotments of the t-oods may be m 
1703 Ibid, mmmmcxxxv/3 Printed Copies of the Allotments of 
the said Goods. 1731 Chambers Cyct., Allotment of goods, 
is when a ship's cargo is divided into several parts, bought 
by divers persons, etc. 

6. Comb, or Attrib., chiefly in sense 4 : allotment 
system, the division of land into small plots to 
be held for cultivation by the poorer classes at a 
small rent ; hence allotment-garden, - holder , etc. 

1843 Penny Cyct. Supp. I. 90 The allotment system, when 
limited to the giving a labourer a small plot of garden, 
ground, presents many advantages. s86B Pkard lVate 


ground parcelled out under the al- 
Fawcett Pot. Econ. 11. viii. 938 The 


farm. ii. 13 A piece of 1 

lotment system. *878 1 . . . .. . 

granting of allotment. gardens would do much for the la- 
bourers. 

Allotrophic (ttlotr/vfik), a. Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
dAAor other, different +. - rpoip-os nourishing (f. rpi- 
<f»etr to nourish) 4* -ic.] Susceptible of a change as 
to nutritive or physiological properties, without 
any change in physical or chemical characters. 

1879 in tyd* Soc. Lex. 

Ailotropio (addtr/rpik), a* [f. Gr. dAAdrpotr-ot 
(see Allotbopt) + -ic.j Of or pertaining to allo- 
tropy ; having different physical properties, though 
unchanged in substance. 

(Not iu Craig 1847.] 1849 Scheoktter in Re/. Brit. Assoc. 
49 The allotropic red phosphorus was not ignited by friction. 
1869 Mrs. Somervillb Motec* Sc. l L 16 Sulphur becomes 
allotropic by the continued application of heat. 1873 H. 
Spencer Social ix. 995 The constitution of osane as on allo- 
tropic form of oxygen. 

AHotrO' pi cal, a* [f. prec.+-AL*.] - prec. 

1813a Faraday Lect. lotrod. 40 We con only demonstrate 
the subtropical substance to be phosphorus by reducing it 
to its original state. 

AHotrovioalljr (®ktrp*plktH), *dv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 8.] In an allotropic mamy£r. 

1870 W. Grove Carre A Pkys. Forces A d, 6) 169 Elementary 
gases are changed allotropicaUy. ’ 

JJl^fropiQity (&lftr*pi‘8ftlV rare. [f. Allo- 
tbopic + -itt. Cf. elettriettv .] Capacity for as- 
suming allotropic forms ; allotropic nature. 

1833 Faraday Lect. v. 931 Sulphur ia a simple bo 
this orcumsi 
oUotropsdty. 


a«x Sulphur ia a simple body ; 1 

greatly increases our astonishment at iu 


JJlotraiw (*lf fatyn'm). [mod. f.Gr. dAAj- 
Tpoir-or (see AllotboFy) 4- -ism.] Allotropy viewed 
as a principle or orooets- 
stjgs Art $*l. Catal, Rxktb. u. v*/n The allotropism, os 
this peculiar state has been called by Berninis, of charcoal, 
plumbago and the diamond. iM latwma Seaside Stud. »i t 
Chemical changes, both of decomposition and allotropism, 
lifts Lockyer in Nature Na 617. 397 The substances In 
which allotropism is most marked are all metalloids which 
have not been found in the sun. 
jyil®te»pi*d (ifclp‘tnJpaiz\ v. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
dkK6rpow-os (see Allotbopy) 4 -IZK.] To change 
the physical properties of a body without change 
of its substance. 


AllotropiMd (dtl^'trdpoird), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- 
-*o.] Changed in pnysical properties by, or in 
accordance with, allotropy. 

Allo tr opy (jty ’trfpi). [mod. ad. Gr.dAAo rp'wfa 
variation, changeableness, f. dLkdrpotrot of other 
manner; f. dAAos other, different 4- radNos turn (of 
mind), manner, f. rpiw-ur to turn.] The variation 
of physical properties without change of substance 
to which certain elementary bodies ate liable, first 
noticed by Bereelius in the case of charcoal and 
the diamond. 

xSfo Ansted Elem. Geol '. 151 Isomorphism, a convene phe- 
nomenon to that of allotropy. >863 Watts Ckem. Diet. IL 
493 Instances of inorganic isomerism are usually called in- 
stances of allotropy . . Sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and 
many other elements present . . examples of allotropy. 

Allottabl* (ftl/rtdb'l), a. [f. Allot 4- -able.] 
Capable ol being allotted or apportioned. 

1809 Echo xo Feb., They [game] arc virtually fed within 
confines, at a cost ascertainable and allowable. 

Allotted (fitted', ppl. a. [f. Allot + -kd.] 
Assigned by lot, or as the lot or portion of any 
one ; apportioned, appointed. 

1387 Myrr. Mag., Rudackt iv. 9 Each had a kingdom® 
Rioted his part. 1670 Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 48 
In Kent, their own allotted dwelling, im Pore Odyss. iv. 
906 Must my servmnt.train The allotted labors of the day 
refrain ? 1863 Kemble Rest'd. Georgia 104 Her allotted task 
was not done. 


Allottee (ftty*/*)- [f. Allot 4- -ee.] One to 
whom an allotment is made. 


»M Blackw. Mag. LX. 6a The national gaming-table was 
open to men of every class. Peer and peasant . were alike 
entitled to figure as allottees. 1880 Fortn. Rev. May 746 The 
allottee found it to pay him better to sell those plots. 188a 
Daily News 16 Dec. 9/3 [He] never agreed to become an 
allottee of shares from the company. 

Allotter (ilftai). [f. Allot 4- -IB 1 .] One who 
allots or apportions. 

x86a Trench Mirac. xxxiii. 473 He claims to be the al- 
lotter of the several portions of his servants. 

t Allo-ttery. Obs. rare- 1 , [perh. a. Fr. *allo- 
teric, f. allotir (cf. lottery , a. Fr. loterie f. lotir ) ; 
perh. an Kng. formation on allot : see -ebt .] The 
action or result of allotting ; assignment of a share. 

1600 Shake. A. V. L. 1. L 77 Giue mee the poore allottery 
my lather left me by testament. 


Allotting lilp tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Allot-c-ingI.] 
A giving by lot, or as the lot or share of any one ; 
apportionment, assignment. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1398 F lorio, Sortimcnto . . an allotting by lot. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Allotement . . an allotting, or laying out vnto euery one his 
part. x6x8 Bolton Floras 111. ui. 168 Lawes touching the 
allotting out of Grounds. X71X Tatter (J.) A man cannot 
be too scrupulous in allotting them their due portion, 
f A-*ll ou t, adv. phr. Obs. Also written 4 ab- 
out, 5-6 al-out(e, all -out. [See All C 9.] 

1. adv. Entirely, completely, quite. 

c tyaa ticket^ 1940 'The Iiwm of his lond a alout ri^t with- 


I declared thee atle 
oute. c xgeo Partenay 866 They spproched Columbere toun 
al-oute. 1313 Douglas /Emets xi. xvi. 19 To mekil oil out 
sa cruel punyssing. x6ox Holland Pliny (1634) 1. xo Not 
all out foure moneths. Until. 365 Not all out so good. 1638 
Sanderson 35 Serm. (z68s) II. 1x5 Our conversation . . can- 
not be all out so free and familiar* 

2. esp. To drink all out : to empty a bumper. 

1330 Palsgr. 676/9, 1 quaught, I drinke all out. Je beys 
dautant. 134a Bookde Introd. Knowl. 1 « There be many 
good felowes, the whyche wyll drynke all out. z6eg Vrr- 
stbgan Dec. lntell. U634) 13 To say drink a Gorans .. 
which is to say All-out. 

8 . Hence subs/. A bumper. [Cf. Cabouss.] 

1611 Cotgr., Alius (Fr.), all-out; or a carouse fully 
drunk up. 

A:ll OTtr, adv. phr. [See All C 9.] 

1. Over the whole extent, in every part ; over the 
whole body, in every limb. 

1377 tr. BullingePs Decades (159a) xxs The properties of 
God . . to bee allouer, and euerie where. 1833 Massinger 
New Way iv. iii, I am so foil of joy,~-nay, joy all over. 
1710 Loud. Goa. ninunmdccix/4 Stray'd . . a More . . black 
all over, im Waterland 8 Serm. xox It whr confounding 
the Ideas or Creator and Creature, and was all over Contra* 
dictoiy. ana Repugnant. Mod. 1 ache all over. 

2. Finished, brought to a close ; done for. (Cf. 
Ger. voriiber.) ft is all over with -L. actum esfde. 

Mod. It's all over with poor John. 

8 . adj. (from 1) colloq. Indiapoaed all over or all 
through the body, generally ill. 

X831 Mayhew LoeuLLak. 111 . 1 


sort of feeUng. 


148 It gives you an all-over 
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▲.‘U-OTftriftll, etdj. colloq. [f. prec. + -I8H.] H*v- 
ing a general and indefinite sense of illness pervading 
the body ; generally seised or indisposed. 
Allofrishnstl. eolloq. ff. prec.+-Ynaw.] 
A general sense of illness or Indisposition all 
through the body. 

1M4C. Clarke Box for Steam 11. 103 Thai Indescribable 
ai1-overi*hnc«s resulting from too much drink. x88e Society 
11 Jan. ii 'i ' What's the trouble T' asked the doctor. * Ifeel 
a sort of dislocated all-overishness.' 

Allow (iluu')» v. Forms: 4-6 alowe, alow, 
|4 aloow), 5 alone, 5-7 allowe, 6- allow, [a. 
JFr. alouc-r (1 5th c. all-), 1. to praise, commend .— 
L. allauda-rc (f. a/- - ad- to + lauddre to praise); 2. 
to bestow, assign L. alloca-re (f. al- « ad- + iocdrt 
to place, stow. The two were apparently com- 
pletely identified in OFr. and viewed as senses of 
one word, which was adopted with both senses in 
Eug. a 1300. Between tne two primary significa- 
tions there naturally arose a variety of uses blend- 
ing them in the general idea of assign with ap- 
proval grant, concede a thing claimed or urged, 
admit a thing offered, permit, etc., etc.] 

I. To praise, commend, approve of. II. To ad- 
mit as probable. III. To permit. IV. To bestow, 
grant. V. To take into account, give credit for. 

I. To praise, commend, sanction, view or re- 
ceive with approbation. (Fr. alouen— L. al lauddre.) 

1 1 . trans. To laud, praise, commend. Obs. ox dial, 
c 13x9 Shoskham 149 He wolde . . be God ylyche, To be 
slowed. 1330 R. Bhunnk Ckron . aBi pe code bisshou Amoyn 
per he bare f*e pris, HU dedes ere to alowe, for his hardy- 
nessc 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xv. 4 Somme lakkede my lyf* 
allowed it lew*. c 1430 Merlin xx. 335 Gretly were thei to 
u-lowe and to praise, sflja More Con / nt . T indale Wks. 
i$S7, 679/1 Saint Mary Magdaleyn was more slowed of 
Christ for bestowing that costly oyntemente vpon hy» 
then if she had solde it. 1991 Turner H trial 


SMI lU! 
labores 


in aekyng out of 


headc . 

77, I can alowe them for theyr ___ 

syinples. z6oo Hulund Livy xxvi. xiv. 594 To put that in 
execution which they no well allowed and approved. *656 
Ur. Hall Occat. AM. 11857) aoi Should I be censured by a 
world of men, when I am secretly allowed by thee, I could 
contemn it. 1763 Crariib Villein 1. Wks. 1834 II. 8x Proud 
To tind the triumphs of his youth allow'd. 

2 . To approve of, sanction (ranging from a sense 
hardly differing from the prec., to that of baicly 
passing as acceptable or defensible), arch . 

c 1313 Shoreham 137 That everech man hyt mo^t alowe. 
1309 Langl. Rich . Rede Us 11. 69 1 No, rudely/ quod reson, 
* that reule I alowe/ 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnvle 1. xiiL (18*9) 
9 Euery wigt loueth, ana inaynteneth the thyng that he 
alowitn. 1533 Covkhdale Ps. L 6 For the Lords aloweth 
y ' waye of tne right uous, but the waye of the vngodly shal 
perishe. a 1533 Ridley Wks. 390, I refused to allow the 
niatts with my pretence. x6xs Bible Luke xi. 48 Trudy ye 
hearc witnesse that ye allowe the deeds of your fathers. 
1768 Blackstonk Comm. 1. 425 Upon reasonable cause to 
be allowed by a justice of the peace. 

b. intr. with upon, of\ To approve of. (Still in 
some dialects as * allow on.’) 

c 1534 tr. Polyd. Verg . , Eug. Hist. 11. ijo He cowld never 
be niovyd . . to alow uppon any practyse aguynst Kings 
Edward. 1983 Let. in Fuller Ch. Hist. x. 150 [A thing] 
which 1 allow well of. x66o Trial Regie. 142 If you coun- 
tenance and allow of their authority. 1704 Wodbow Corr. 
(18431 HI* »4«» 1 use still the very same freedom with him 
. . because l know you allow of this. 

8. To receive with approval or approbation; 
accept, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor 
Wyclif Wisd. iu. 


Cursor M. 00034 tku nu will mi wil a-lou. 
14 Thar sha 


temple of God most aloowid IxaSS a most accepi 
sate Post oh Lett. 498 II. 174, 1 vele but littillc 
wills ys allowed. s6» Corot., To Allow : a 


shal be pue to hym . . lot in tlie 

1 * — *“ - acceptable critage]. 

“lie that myipide 

. : aliouer. greer, 

approitver , accepter. 1669 Boyle Occas. Reji . 1. 1. (1675) 
78 God merdfulfy allows the Will for the Effect . . favourably 
accepting what we can da 
fb. intr . with of. (Cf. accept of.) Obs. 

1479 Tomson Cawin ' s Serm. Tim. The Churches, 
wlucne did alreadie verie well allowe of him. >748 Rich aid- 
sou Clarissa 11811) I. i. 4 When I love you as never woman 
loved another, and when you have allowed of that concern 
and of that love — 

H. To accept as reasonable or valid ; to admit 
(intellectually). 

4 . To accept as true or valid ; to acknowledge, 
admit, grant. 

1348 Covbroalk tr. Rrasm. Puraphr. x Pet. 1 If any man 
allowe not the vnderstandiag of Roma by Babylon. x6is 
Biblx Acte xxiv. 15 Hope towards God, which they them- 
salues also allow. x6at Coxa On Litt. 00 b. Upon nearing 
1 either allowed or disallowed the iam< 


the proofes either allowed or disallowed the same. 177a 
Langhornk Plutarch ' t Lives 1x879) 1 * *60/0 The dticens .. 
were compelled., to allow his great abilities. 1878 Freeman 
Norm . Conq. II. App. 586 Her innocence shall be allowed, 
b. intr. with of. (Cf. accept, admit of.) 
iga8 Perkims Profit . Bk. it $ 138 (164a) 71 They allow of 
that which the prindpall speaketh. 1987 Hounsked Ckrvn. 
L s/x Manle doo not allow of this historic of Albion the 
giant 1699 Bentley Pkal jfin If we allow of Their reckon- 
ing. 1704 A. Collins Gr. Ckr. Relig. 133 As to what texts 
I have . . aUedf'd to you, you allow cl them all. 1849 
IxawELL Wks. 1879, 199 Jortin is willing to allow 

6. with subord. cl. To admit something claimed ; 
to acknowledge grant, concede ; to accede to an 
opinion. 


sStt Milton Divorce l xiiL (1847) *JSA» 1 suppose it will 
bo allowed us that marriage is a human society, tyit 
Steels Spect. Na 4 P J She has, I will allow, a very pleas- 
ing Aspect 1988 Franklin An. Wks. x8eo II. 370, 1 allow 
alio that part of the expense of the rich b in foreign pro* 
duce. s%8 Hawtmornb Fr. 4 //. Jrnlt. 1. 131 He allowed 
that the out Pre-Raphaelites had . . exquisite merits, 

6. with compl. ( inf. formerly omitted or expressed 
by for) To acknowledge or admit a thing to be 
something. 

>888 R- Harvey Pkitad. 36 Martia was generally allowed 
for ruler and king of the real me. idea Hkywood Gsmaik. 
111. 144 Not allowing Ponenna a lawfal judge in regard of 
their late league. 171a Steele Spect. Na 31a note, The 
Self-Tormentor of Terence's, which is allowed a most excel- 
lent Comedy. 1777 Sheridan Sck. Scandal 11. U. 249 They’ll 
not allow our friend • . to be handsome. 1708 Bay Amor. 
Law Rep. (18091 43 It had been allowed for law. 1877 
Mozley l/n iv. Strut. 129 Poetry is allowed to border upon 
the horiaon of mysticism. 

7 . To come to the conclusion, to form the opi- 
nion, or state as an opinion formed. {In Eng. and 
Amor, dialects.) 

1380 Barkt Alv. A 997 To Alowe, to make good or allow- 
able, to declare to be true, Apprvbo. 187a C. Kino Sierra 
Nrv. v. 98, 1 allow you have killed your coon in your day Y 
1879 Parish Diet. Sussex Dial. 13 ' Master Nappet, he al- 
lowed that it was almost too bad.’ i88e Scribu. Mag. June 
>931*1 'lowed I’d make him sorry fur it, an’ I reckon 1 uev.' 

III. To admit the realization of, permit 

8 . trans . To concede, permit (an action or event). 

1338 in Strype Ann, Rtf. 1. 11. App. i. 301 The queen's pro- 
clamation . . allowing only the reading of the epistles. 1691 
Hobbes Leviathau 11. xxi. 19a Where many sorts of Wor- 
ship be allowed. Mod. Such practices are no longer allowed. 

b. with inf. 

1837 Decree ofStarChamb. in Milton Areop. xvi (Arb.) 16 
Euery person or persons, now allowed or admitted to have 
the vse of a Press*. a 1794 Fielding Mod. Hush. 111. vL Wks. 
1784 II. soi Mr. Gaywit does not allow me to play at 
Quadrille. 1B49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11. 99 He was not 
allowed to take advantage of the general rule. 

0 . reft. To surrender oneself to, lend oneself to 
{obs.); to permit oneself to indulge in. 

z6(M Shaks. Lear 111. vii. 107 His roguish madness Allows 
itself to anything, a 17x6 Blackall Wks. 1723 1. 149 If the 
Man . . allows himself in that Wickedness which he thinks 
his Religion allowi of. 1819 Paley Serm. (ed. 7) vii. 126 
The true child of God allows himself in no sin whatever. 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. v. 247 It refuses to allow 
itself in any violent or spasmodic passion. 

10 . intr. with of. To permit the occurrence or 
existence of, to admit of. 

173a Lkdiard Setkos II. ix. 290 His condition would not 
allow of his talking longer. 1790 Johnson Rambler Na 97 
P 19 She tacitly allows of hb future visits. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. 1 07. 909 The snow . . sufficiently compact to allow 
of a sto ke being firmly fixed in iL 

IV. To allot, assign, bestow (Fr. aliouer L. 
allocdre). 

1 11 . To assign to any one ns his right ordue ; to 
accord. (With direct and indir. obj.\ Obs. 

1339 R. Brunne Ckrvn. 77 On same esise sensed ft 
alowed Of alle be franchise, bat it are was dowed. 1483 
Mann. * Houteh. Exps. i$i My mastyre alowyd hys rer- 
mour on Freffeld fTor otys . . vr. xd. 1930 Palbgr. 421/1, 1 
alowe him xiuf. a day lor his costes : je luy alone donee 
deniers par jour pour ses deepens. 19B0 Barkt A tv. A 30a 
To alow or nnde ones costes or expences, Sumphts edicui 
rei suggerere. 1996 Shake. Merck. V. iv. i. 303 And you 
must cut this flesh from off his breast ; The Law allowes it, 
and the court awards it. 

12 . To give, or let any one have, as his share, or 
as appropriate to his needs. (Const, as in 11.) 

C1370 Wyclif Wks. 1880, 387 He alowid be comonte her 
liflode. 1999 FardU of Facions il viiL 173 A certains of 
grains allowed them at the hinges allowaunce. tdgflWaiSTON 
PA. Earth iv. (1792) 320 In this Six Days* Creadon one 
entire Day is allow’d to the Formation of the Air. 1739 
Pont Her. Ep. 11. 1. 193 Allow him but his plaything ofa 
Pen. zflgfl Brewster Mart. Sc. 11. Hi. (ed. 3) 143 It was 
arranged that the Emperor should allow him roo florins. 

* flo. To give an allowance to (a person); to 
portion, endow. Obs. 

0x677 Barrow Serm., Rsw. honouring God, Those whom 
he . . maintains in a handsome garb, allows largely, texa 
Steele Spect. Na 496 f a The Father who allows his Son 
to his utmost ability. 

V. To admit or take into account. 

1 14 . To place to one’s credit in an account ; to 
reckon, count to one. Obs. 

*1340 Hameolb Pr. Cause. 9467 Alle the gud dedys that 
we naf done Onence our syns sal than sera foue ; And yhit 
we er unsyker . . Wether thai sal be alowed or noght. 138s 
Wyclif Gen. xv. 6 Abnun leuedo to God, and it was alowid 
to hym to ryitwbnes. 1440 Promp. Part*. , AUowyn yn 
rekenynge, A Uoco. 1667 fc. Chambbrlayne St. Gr. Brit. 1. 
il xiiL iai They deliver the same attested for a lawful Tally 
to the Clerk of the Pipe to be allowed in the Great Roll. 

1 15 . Hence, To remit or deduct from the debit or 
the amount due or charged ; to abate. Obs. 

tgex in Bury Wills (18501 91, I will that John Etoon haue 
alowyd iij H* to hym of the bate payment of mony that he 
owyth on to me. zgge Palsor. 490/2 , 1 alowe or abate upon 
a reckenyng or accompte made. 

18 . gen. To make an addition or deduction, as 
the case may be, of (so much), on account of some- 
thing requiring to be taken into consideration, 
though not formally appearing in the reckoning, 
ttfi Guiiti Counsel Bj In exchange of old lead for sheets 
new run, b allowed three shillings la every hundred weight 
8798 Buses Viud. Nat. Sac. Wks. L 18 It will 


' therefore be very reasonable to allow 00 their account as 
much as added to the lo m of the conqueror, may amount 
to a million of dea th s. Mod. You must allow an hour at 
bast for time lost in changing trains, and waiting at stations. 
17 . To allow for : To allow what is right or fair, 
to make due allowance for; also Jig. To bear in 
mind as a modifying or extenuating circumstance. 

dpi Addison if.) Allowing .. for the different ways of 
making II xui Richardson Pamela III. 48 If your Lady- 
ship will not allow for me . . what will become of met nifie 
Lady M. Montague Lett. Ixxix. 131 , 1 allow a great deal 
for the inconstancy of mankind. Mod. To allpwfor expan- 
sion or shrinkage, for friction or the resistant* ef the air, for 
the increase of population since the census, for the place and 
circumstances of a speech, etc. 

▲llowmbl* (ftlau lb'l), a. Also aphet. lowablo. 
[a. Fr. allonable, f. aliouer : tee Allow and -able] 
fl. Worthy of praise; praiseworthy, laudable. Obs. 
1309 Langl. P. PI. C. xviii. 130 Ixtwable [v.r. al-, allow- 
able] was it neuere. 14x3 Lydu. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxix. 1 1839) 
6a A statu, or an ytnage his allowable and sadde condicions. 
xdo Hollyband TTeas. Fr. Tong., Lovable, praiseworthy, 
allowable, laudable. 1870 Eachard Contempt Clergy 44 
True and allowable rhetorick, that is, of what is decorous 
and convenient to be spoken. 170s Eug. Theopkr. 176 There 
is a sweeter, more noble and allowable sort of vengeance. 

2. Worthy of sanction, approval, or acceptance 
(without rising to praise satisfactory, acceptable. 

igsa Hulokt, Allowable. Acceptabilis. 1981 T. N(orton 1 
tr. Calvin's Inst . 111. xxili. (1634) 460 If he goe about to 
make himselfe allowable to him luod) with innoccncy and 
honesty of life. 1380 Baret A eoo Pleasant, alowable, ac- 
ceptable, Acceptus. i8xz Bible TransL Pref. 9 If the okle 
vulgar had bene at all points allowable, song Sanderson 
Stmt. Ad. Mag. ii. 68 11674) 104 Custom had made U not 
only excusable but allowable. 

8. To be intellectually admitted or conceded. 

171a Steele Spect. Na 546 Pa The advantages of action, 
show and dress on these occasions are allowable, 
b. Worthy of provisional acceptance ; probable. 

a idle Sir T. Brown* Tracts 3 Therein an allowable allu- 
sion unto the tropical conversion of the Sun. Ibid. 8 What 
Treinelius rendreth Spina is allowable in the scum. 

4 . W orthy of toleration, fit to be home, permitted, 
endured; tolerable, permissible, admissible, ex- 
cusable, legitimate. (At first in negative sentences.) 

91968 Covkrdale Christs Cross viiL Wks. II. 058 Prayer 
for the dead is not . . allowable or to be excused. . *8®* T - 
N [orton] tr. Calvin s lust, 1. 5 There ih no lawfolly allow- 
able religion, but that which is ioyned with truths. 1809 
Meade in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 310 III. 193 Devise some 
allowable and parliamentary way . . to supply the present 


17x1 Steele Spect, Na 355 p 9 The 1 
allowable to a feigned character, a 173a Attkrbuby Serm. 
(J.) Their pursuit of it is not only allowable but laudable. 


gay window-curtains. z868 M. Pattison Acad. I „ 

143 'ita payment of the teacher by endowment U 1 
allowable, it is necessary. 

AUowtblittgfl (ffluu ib’lnesV [f. prec. + 
•NJKaa.] The quality of being allowable ; permissi- 
bleness, legitimacy. 

z8pa South xa Serm. (1897) I. 999 To discourse of Lots, as 
to their Nature, Use, and Alfowablenehs. 1789 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. II. 184 To stand approved in the eyea of others for the 
Allowableness of my attempt. 1799 W. Taylor jn Month. 
Rev. XXIX. S47 He doubts the allowable!)*** of hu 
delay. 

Allowably (ftlau flbli\ adv. [f. as prec. + -Lt*.] 
la an allowable manner ; laudably, commendably, 
admissibly, permissibly, excusably, legitimately 
1988 Lamrarde Eiren. il ilL 138 More alfowablie therfore 
writeth Marrow. 198a Puttenham Eng. Poesie (18691 40 
This last sort . . may allowably bear* matter not ahvayes of 
the graueet. 1883 Boyle Exper. Phit, ( K.) I should allowably 
enough discharge my part. zm8 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) 
1 1. Ur. 59 Your sister . . may allowably be angry at you. site 
M'Cosh Div. Coot. 11. ii. <1874) 190 There are sennas in which 
we may allowably use the word chance. 

AIIOWUIO# (ilau’&ns), sb. Also 4 alouanoe, 
5 alowans, 5-6 alowanoe. [a. OFr. alouance, f. 
alouer\ see Allow and -avok.] The action of 
allowing ; a thing allowed. 

X. Of praising, approving, admitting, permitting, 
fl. Praise, applause. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xi. 915 Of logyke ne of laws In 
legends sanctorum Is lltel allowaunce made, a 1941 Wyatt 
Poet. Wks. (1861) rot Vain allowance of his own desert. 
1833 Br. Hall Hard Texts 039 It is not the allowance or 
applause of men that I seek. 

2 . Approbation, approval j sanction ; voluntary 
acceptance, arch. 

sun Huloet, Allowaunce, accepdon or estimation, Ac- 
esptio. 1981 T. NIortonJ tr. Catvids Inst, l To Reader, 
If I did not, holding myselfc contented with the allowance 
of God alone, despise the iugementeB of men. 1804 Edmonds 
Observ. Casas's Comm. 107 I hey all with one consent made 
allowance of Verdngetorlx for their Generali. 1707 Lend. 
Goa. mmmmcccxxxvi/B Her Creditors axe required to., 
assent to or dissent from the Allowance of her Certificate. 
*738 Butler Anal 1. v. 130 They cannot be gratified at all 
. . with the allowance of the mond principle. 1807 Crarbk 
Par. Reg. ml 498 He look'd smiling on And gave allowance 
where he needed none. 

1 8. Admission of something claimed or charged, 
acknowledgement Obs. 

1987 Golding De Memay mil (18x7) 384 This is a good 
proof and allowance of their innocency. z8oe Shaks. Ham. 
m. ii. 30 The censure of the which One, must In your allow, 
auce o'reway a whole Theater of Others, 1798 UumuJmmM 
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♦ A Wka I. aja Modatfy whkth b a tacit lUomnet of ia* 


4. Permission, tolerance, sufferance. 

sfiefi Withes Brit, Retmemb. Pratton. 6 Bccaure 1 could 
not get allowance to doe it pubtikety. w4Bg Col. Roc, Romo* 
sytv. I. e6« Nor had he given Tha Lloyd any allowance to 
mu hb hand to any tiring. 1799 St*vi*» Ann. Rtf, I. xiii. 184 
Some murmur at the allowance of reading the Scripture*. 
*7S3 Richabmom Grandisen 11781) IV. iiL a* By the Doctor'* 
allowance, 1 enclose it to you. 187a Kb Ban an Gen. Sketch 
xvii, 1 10. 364 'JTiere were many causes of difference between 
them, the chief being the allowance of slavery in the South. 
II. Of taking into account, allotting, granting. 

6. The action of placing to one'a credit, admitting 
as an item in an account, or allotting a sum on 
account of the expenses of a person or thing. 

*574 tr. Littleton'* Tenures 97 a, Such a wardnine . . shall 
have allowance of al hya reasonable coatee, dfl Bible 
Trans/, /'rtf. 1 Against Church-maintenance and allowance 
it ia not vnknowen what a fiction wan daubed, 2609 Bacon 
Ak (1874} 24 Illiberalitie of Parents in allowance toward* 
their Children. 1845 Stkvhbh Lotus tf Eng. 11 . 315 Allow- 
ance shall be made to him for ail his reasonable coats and 
expenMi. 

te. A sum allowed in account : an amount placed 
on the other side of the account as an equivalent ; 
a consideration. Ohs . 

1399 Lanol. P. P/. C. x. S71 J>y lord loke)» to haue a-lou- 
anceTor hua \/,e. hb] beatea. And of |>e monye pow haddbt 

t r-myd. 1574 tr. Littleton' t Tenures 9s b t The landea in 
1 simple liee alotted to y younger daughter in allowance 
of the tenementee tayled, allotted 10 the elder daughter. 

7. A definite portion, sum, or amount, allotted or 
granted to meet any expenses or requirements. 

&. Of money, to meet one's expenses. 

1440 Prom/. Porv.y Alowana, Atlocacio. 1939 Househ. 
Ord. in Thy Hue's A nimadv. Pref. 3$ Then he [i.«. the Clerk- 
Comptroller J to controule the same (expenditure!, giving noe 
larger allowance than there ought to be. 166a J. Ward 
Diary \ 1839* 183 Mr. Shakspcare . . had an allowance no large, 
that he* spent att the rate of 1,000/. a-year. nu Addison 
S/oct. No. eoj F 6 They consider this Allowance I Pin-money 1 
aa a kind or Alimoncy. s8os Man. Edorwobth Moral T. 
(1816) 1 . ix. 71 Five ten-guinea notes for your last quarterly 
allowance, stag Macaulay Hist, Eng. 11 . 464 An excellent 
order . . increasing the allowances of Captains, 
b. A limited portion of food. Hence the phr. at 
no allowance, without stint, at pleasure. 

1580 Uabkt Ah/. A 30a That achollers call their commons or 
alowance, Demonsum. 1807 Tomkll Font footed Beast s 
(16731 137 That so every beast may cat his own allowance. 
a6ii Bible a Kings xxv. 30 Hb allowance was a continual! 
allowance giuen him of the lung, a dayly rate for euery day. 
S711 K. Fuller Med. Gymn. 56 The short Allowance, the 
Bread and Water of a Prison. 1I36 Marryat Midship. Easy 


xiii. 44 They had but their allowance of bread and grog for 
one day. s86g Carlyle Fredh. Gt. 111 . viil v. 4a Hb people 
pluck him at no allowance. 
e. A restricted portion of anything granted. 

1637 Milton Comas 308 In such a scant allowance of star- 
light. 1711 Strblr Sped. No. ia F re We had also but a very 
short Allowance of Thunder and Lightning. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1 . tv. l 166 A popularity of twenty-four hour* was, 
in those times [1788], no uncommon allowance. 

8. A sum or item pul to one's credit in an 
account; hence, rebate, deduction, discount. 7 0 
make allowance : to add to or deduct from a reckon- 
ing, in order to provide for some incidental circum- 
stance. 

1330 Pa!.sor. 194/1 Alowaunce for money, aloouance, tg)i 
H ulokt, Allowaunce in rekenynge, Subduct io. 1663 Gerbieh 
Counsel 77 There must be an allowance for the waste of the 
Timber. 1740 Act of Pari, in Han way Trav. (176a) 1 . 1. ix. 
44 With such allowances, abatements, discounts, and draw- 
backs . . as are by law prescribed. >704 Sullivan V letu Hat. 
1 . 326 He made no allowance for what the portion of the 
earth in question perspired at the same time, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. il ft 95. 363 Making allowance for the time required 
by the sound to ascend from the bottom. *870 Pinkerton 
Guide to Administr. 43 The usual allowance for Adminis- 
trators’ commisdons ia Pennsylvania 1* five per cent, upon 
the peraun.il property. 

9. fig. The taking into account, or consideration, of 
mitigating, extenuating, or excusing circumstances. 
Usually in phr. To make allowance for. 

2676 Dbyden Draw. Ms. IV. 75 This Honesty of theirs 
ought to have many Grains for its Allowance. 1711 Steele 
Sheet. No. *74 F 1 1 o have proper Allowances made for their 
Conduct. 1748 Chest bet. Lett. 173 II. 140 The spectator* 
are always candid enough to give great allowances . . to a 
new actor, elite Miss Aubtem Sense 4 Sensib . < 2849^ *0 To 
make every allowance for the colonel’s advanced slate or life. 
2846 Mill Logic vj. viii. ft 3 Apply their principles with in- 
numerable allowances, ties Trollope Orley Farm v. (ed. 4) 

J i He made allowances for her weakness. .M Freeman 
norm. Cong. II. vu.4 Allowance must be mode for his con- 
stant flattery of his own master. 

1 10. A balance, remainder. Ohs 
tp8 Perkins Profit, Bk, v. ft 386*2640) 144 If a man idled 
of three acree . . enfeoflfeth a stranger . . of two of the three 
acres . . and the wife is endowed or the third acre which re- 


' L To pot (any one) upoo an allowance ; to limit 
(him) in the amount allowed. 

. l|g# Dickers Mich. Hick, xxxiv, I have made up my mind 
, A lo allowance him.. to put him upon a fixed allowance. 
J 0 KP—O. C.Shef xxxvi, Don’t you ever go and say you were 
allowanced, mind that, sfigp Meredith R. Fevers ill. L to, 
I am allowanced two glasses three hours before dinner. 

, 2. To supply (a thing) in fixed and limited quan- 
tities ; cap. in ppl. adj. allowanced. 

. 1840 Dickens O. C. She/ (1867) 976 I'd advise you not to 
baste time like this. It’s allowanced here you know, dig 
Com h. Mag. I. 116 The evening pannikin of tea and the 
allowanced pound of pemmkan. 
t Allow*, ftlowrys. [a. OFr. alif)ouy, prop. 
alouys : - L. • allocolici-um, -iti-um, o e whose at- 
tribute it is to be allocdt-us, hired : see Am/'Oatb 
and -lTioufi. The final -x waft in 14c. Fr.occ. treated 
aa a pi inflexion, and so with allows in Eng.] A 
hired servant, a hireling. 

r* 4*8 Chron. Lend. itBuj) 156 As wele allowes and Mr- 
vaunts as the moisten*. 2494 Fabvan vi. cxcviii. 30s He 
shuld scontly haue of hb owne, as alowys or seruaunt had. 
Illowid (ilaud), ppl. a. ff. Allow 4 -rd.] 

+ 1. Praised, approved, sanctioned, accepted as 
satisfactory. Obs. 

«£■ Wyclif Wisd. Ix. ia My werkys shul ben aloowid 
1 * 8 m acceptable). >980 Barbt A/v. A 897 No nun better 
esteemed or slowed of hb countrie men. Homo /robot tor 
suit. 1788 Morgan Algiers 1 . vL 184 The Names of the 
twelve . . allowed and accepted by the majority. 

9L Permitted by authority, licensed, 
sgfip Hay any Work 39 He solde it to an allowed printer. 
*993 Hollyrand Treat. Fr. Tong., An allowed cart or 
chariot. *60* Shake. Twel. H. 1. v. 102 There b no slander 
in an allow’d foole, though he do nothing but rayle. *690 
J. N oasis On Beatitudes Wks. IV. 35a Moderate even in 
the most allow'd Enjoyments. 1809 f. Taylor Eathns. viii. 
006 The allowed enjoyments of domestic life. 

3. Acknowledged, admitted. 

*740 Chestrrf. Lett. 280 II. 169 The allowed and estab- 
lished models of good breeding. 187a C. Hammond Text. 
Cnt. (28801 Introu. 8 We have the following allowed facts 
to start with. 

4. Assigned os a portion or clue share ; allotted. 

1440 Prom/. / 'an/., Alowede, A Hoc at us. 1978 Cecil Pa/or* 

in Monthly Mag . XXXVI. 43 Huvingc only during* that 
tyme allowed unto him bread* and water. 

6. Remitted, deducted in reckoning. 

1674 Coles, Allowed in Reckoning, Substractu*. 

AllOWWdly (filau-rilli), adv. [f. prec. (formerly 
pronounced allowed > 4 -ly *.] In a manner that 
is allowed, admitted, or acknowledged ; by general 
allowance or Admission ; admittedly. 

t6ea T. Fitzhrbb. A/ol. 47 a, Alowdly improbs(b]le in it 
Mlf. 2678 Mahton 90 Strut, v. Wks. 2871 II. 930 Living 
willingly and allowedly in hb sins. 2711 Shknstonk Ess. 
(280615 Allowedly more genteel. *899 Da Ouincey Style 
Wks. Xl. 241 It may allowedly be used in all cases. 1879 
Academy *9 The English is allowedly one of the most com- 
plete of the European languages. 

Allower (alauaj). £f. Allow 4 -eh 1 .] One 
who allows. 

+ 1. One who praises, approves, abets, counten- 
ances ; a patron, or abettor. Obs . 

c *963 K. Lindsay Hist. Scot/. (1788) 45 The fortifiers and 
allowers of him in such wickedness. 1580 Uaset A In. A 303 
A proouer, an slower, a prayser, Probat or. 1606 Ring's 
Declar. 13 (L.) This pretended assembly, together with their 
associates and allowers. 2647 N. Ward Sim /Is Cobbler 14 
Not onely an Allower, but an humble Petitioner, that . . 
Anabaptists may have due time and means of conviction. 

2. One who admits, or permits. 

28ft in Worcester. 

Allowing (filau iij), vbl. sb. [f. Allow 4 -ivol.] 
tl. Praise, commendation, approval, applause. 
1400 Canton How to Die 1 The allowvnge or praysynge 
of the deth. *95* Turner Herbal Dec. 2 Thb commen- 
dacyon and slowyng of Physicions and Phisick in this playn 
and expressed worries. 1580 Barft Ah>. A 305 The ap- 
proouing or alowing, A//robeUio. 263a Sherwood, An 
Allowing, A/f ntuvewent. 

2. Permitting, permission. 

3. The giving of a portion or allowance* 

1674 Coles, Allowing (giving', Exhibit to. 

4. Rebate, deduction. 

*674 Coles, An Allowing in Reckoning*, deductio. 

II Capable also of being used in various other 


of three acree . . enfeoflfeth a stranger . . of two of the three 
acres . . and the wife is endowed of the third acre which re- 
maineth os allowance of the other acres, igge Hulort, 
Allowaunce. or that which* fUlfilleth, maketh good, or vp, or 
supplieth that which wanteth in measure, numbre or 
quantity, Su//lementum. 

11. Comb, or Attrib . as allowance- money, system. 

1700 Luttrell Britf ReL (2857- IV. 607 One quarter of hia 
majesties allowance money. 1746 W. Thompson R. H. 
Advoc. (2757) 48 Who receives the Benefit of Short Allow- 
ance- Money? 1831 Edin. Rev. LI 1 1. 48 The factitious in- 
crease of population caused by the allowance-system. 

AUow&no# (filou ins), v. [f. the sb. Cf. to 
distance , dower, portion t, etc.] 


meanings of vb. Allow, especially gemndially, as 
After allowing that this might be so, etc. 
Allowing (ilau u)\^/. a. [f. Allow 4 -ihg 2 .] 

1980 £dmsy yfnw* £a< i6ae) 454 With many allowing tokens 
was Euarchna speech heard. 

2. ’Admitting, permitting, granting, abating.’ 
Ash 1775. 

AUowmont (Mau-mSnt). 7 Obs. [f. Allow 4 
-msnt ; or perh. a. Fr. *aUouement.'] The action 
of allowing or sanctioning ; sanction, approval. 

1970 Tomoon Calvin's Serm. Tim. tffe Bicause God would 
vse thb man in great matters, he ga ft a greater allowment 
of him, then he did of others. Jbfd. 483/1 The kynde of 
allowemem which ail they must haue, that are set in any 
publlque office. 

Alloxan (selp-ksfav Chem. Jf. All(antotv)4 
Ox a i Lie) 4 -an, * so named by Liebig and Wbhler 
in 1838, because it contains the elements of allantoin 
and oxalic acid.’ H. £. Roacoe.] An organic com- 


pound C,H,N,0( crystallising iq large effleraftent 
rectangular prisms; cue of the oxidation products 
of uric acid, being a monureide of mesoxalio add 
constituted by the radical mesoxalyl CO. at CO)" 
end the urea-residue CO.(sNH)"* 
i8S3 Thuokhum Urine 81 The reaction consists in the 
formation of alloxan, urea, and nitrous acid. 1873 William- 
son Chem. ft 317 Alloxan m formed by the ac t ion of various 
ftuMjwwg agents* 

AlloxaSUkto (clfWiwit). Chem. [f. prec. 4- 
-ATgft.J A salt of alloxanic acid. 

1863 watts Diet. Chests. (1879) 1. 198 rAlloxanie) b a di- 
basic acid, forming acid as well os nonnal salts : the formula 
of normal albxanates b CHiMsNiOt, of acid AlkmanateS 
QHiMNtOa s86g Inteli. Observ. Na 38, 109 Alloeanata 
of ammonia. 

Allcmwio (sel/kssemik), a. Chem. f f. as prec. 
4 -ic, J Of alloxan, os in alloxanic acid* a bi-basic 
acid, C.H<N,O a alloxan 4 H-O. 

1883 Watts Diet. Chem. L 137 Alloxanic acid forms hard 
white needles arranged in radiated groups or warty masses. 

Alloxantin (ml/kssrntln). Chem. An organic 
compound, C* II N O r , crystallizingin small, 4-slded, 
oblique rhombic prisms ; consisting of two mole- 
cules of alloxan minus 1 atom of oxygen, OC. 3 (Nil) 
- a(OC>.C0C.a(0C)«s(NH).C:0. 
sS^Thudichum Urine ix On dissolving uric add in diluta 
nitnc acid, alloxantins is obtained. 1873 Williamson Chem. 
1 319 An aqueous solution of alloxan decomposes on boiling 
into alloxantin. 

Alloy (aloi*\jA Also 6 aloye. [a. mod.Fr. aim’:— 
OFr. alei, retained in Norman as alai, allot, whence 
our earlier word Allay sb. \ which this Parisian 
form has since i6od gradually displaced. Through 
the erroneous fancy that Fr. aid wos-d Id *to 
law, 1 the word, meaning originally simple ’com- 
bination, union,' came to be used specially of the 
mixing of baser metal with gold or silver in coin- 
age, so as to bring it to the recognized standard, 
and hence of the standard itself.] 

I. literal. 

1. The comparative purity or mixedness of gold 
or silver; fineness, quality, standard.* Allay sb. 3. 

1604 E. G. tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Jnd. iv. xii. 345 Silver 
ilrswne with Mercuric, b so fine, that it never abates of two 


stamps its image, to authenticate its weight and alloy. 

i 2. Agio of exchange v? originally on allowance 
for difference of standard). Obs. 

1998 Flooio, L'aggio , the aloye or Iosm of money by ex- 
change, corning, or hanke. 267a Mahvell Reh. Trans/. 
1. 371 Much alter the same current Rate and Standard : 
only there heth been some little difference in the alloy. 

3. An inferior metal mixed with one of greater 
value ; esp. that which is added to gold and silver 
coinage. Allay sb. a. 

*729 W. Wood Sum. Trade 345 Half the Silver b taken 
out, and Copper or other Alloy put into the place. *860 
Fhoude Hist. Eng. V. xxv. *09 Bad shillings, in which 4 
ounces of pure metal were muted with 8 of alloy. *876 
Rogers Pol. Earn. xi. 4 Only a practised eye esn detect the 
amount of alloy in on ornament professedly manufactured of 
gold. 

4. The condition of combination between different 
metals melted together. (Without reference to their 
relative values-) 

2807 Faraday Chsm. Manif. xx. 508 Making the alloy of 
the metal and the platina more complete. >883 Nature 
XXVII. 35* That peculiar . . farm or association which 
metallurgists term on alloy. 

6. A mixture of metals ; a metallic compound, on 
amalgam. Formerly , A compound conthining a 
b ny»r metal. * Allay sb. 1. 

1696 H. More Ant. apt. A th. (77*9) Pref 90 Whether thb be 
that ancient golden Key . . or one made of baser alloy, i860 
Koscor Chem. 185 In the alloys the metallic appearance and 


eing used in various other 


properties are preserved. 

Native alioy: an alloy of osmium and iridium 
occurring with native platinum, called also Iridos • 
mine. 

2879 Urk Diet. Arts II. 918 The native alloy on account 
of its hardness is used to point metallic pens. 

TL. figurative. 

+ 5. Intrinsic standard or character, quality, tem- 
per, vein. * Allay sb. 6. (Cf. Fr. de bon alot.) Obs. 

1996 Cakkw tr. Humrtds Tried tf Wits and Proeme, If 
thy wit be of the common and vulgar alloy. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Reiig. Med. 11. 13 A Soull of the seme alloy as our 
owne. 16A7 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. lx. 97 To inhaunce the 
price of s Presbyter somewhat within the aloye of a Bishop. 
1694 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 236 Workings of so lofty and 
refined an alloy. 

6. Admixture of that which lowen the diameter 
or takes from the value. Hence concr. Alien ele- 
ment, anything that detracts from, impairs, or 
sullies. * Allay sb. 4, *. 

2609 Bacon Rleg. Sent. Wks. 1860, 293 There’s no fortune 
so good, but it has its alloy. *7» Sped. No. 548 p 4 Every 
one has in him a natural alloy, tho’ one may he fuller of 
dross than another. s8s6 Miss Austen Emma l L s Disad- 
vantages which threatened alloy to her many cidoymcnts. 
1849 C. BsontK Shirley IL UL 83 A base alloy of moral 
cowardice. 1883 Mia Jamison Leg. Monast. Ord. 266 A 
fhee . . so spiritualised, so refined from all earthly alloy. . 
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llluj (Hop), v. (a. mbdiFr. *toyt?*-Ofr. alitor, 
attor .- iU altigdre, The north. Fr. form allayer 
( mdUtyor, alitor), whence oar enruer Allay, long 
continued to be the standard Fr. fonn, and U alone 
found in Cotgr. 1611. Since the 17th c. it has 
been displaced by alpyer (probably by assimilation 
to the sb., which has been atoi in standard Fr. from 
an early period : see pee©.). In the wake of the 
Fr, Eng. also has substituted alloy for the Norman 
allay, first in the sb. and then e 1690 in the Yb.] 

L To mix with a baser metal so as to reduce to a 
desired standard or quality. - Allay t/.* 1. 


being alwaiea alloy’d with the Sea Brcc/cs. 1875 Ruskin 
Lect. Art iL 4J Gentle and HubmUnive persons, who might 
liy their true jjatience liave alloyed the hardness of the 
common crowd. 

Alloyags (Uoi'tdg). [a. Fr. aloyage, f. a/oyer : 
sec Alloy and -age.] The art or process of alloy- 
ing metals. 

1700 Kerr tr. Lavoisier* 1 r Chew. 109 To this difference in 
fusibility, part of die phenomena attendant upon alloyage 
are owing. 

Alloyed (iloi d), ppl. a. [f. Allot v. + -id.] 

1 . Mixed with a baser rnetal, so as to be reduced 
in quality. 

1691 Locks Money Wits. 1737 II. 40 Fine Silver is usually 
dearer than so much Silver alloy'd, ifti Lardnee Hydrast. 
viii. 164 Alloyed metals, or adulterated liquids. 

2 . lienee fig. Debased, deteriorated, through the 
admixture of something injurious. 

x8>7 Carlyle Richter, . Mite. I. 15 This man, alloyed with 
imperfections as he may be, is consistent, i860 I.f.ck v Euro/. 
Mar. I. xl as7 Pleasures so fleeting and so alloyed. 

3 . Combined so as to form a metallic compound. 

«8sa Ik iron Sc. it Art H. xi8 They always contain native 
iron alloyed with nickel, i860 Umk Diet. Arts I.gj Copper 
alloyed with sine forms brass. 

Alloying (filoi iij), vbl. sb. [f. Allot v. + -ritaM 

1 . The action of reducing or modifying a metal 
by mixing a portion of an inferior ingredient. 

187s [See Alloy r. ij. 

2 . The combining of metals. 

1839 Urk Diet. Arts 32 The alloying of given quantities 
of two metals of known densities. 183B Gladstone Homer 
I f I. 499 The fusion or alloying of metals. 

Alloying ^aloi it|), ppl. a. [f. Allot v. + -inu 2 .] 
Modifying, or combining with, another metal. 

i8aa Faraday Exp. Res. xvi. 69 To him the steel together 
with the alloying metals . . was forwarded. 

AllOXOOid iK'lmff 1 a'oid). Biol. ff. Gr. tfAAo-t 
other, different + Zoom, f. Gr. £$ or living beings 
-010.] A separated animal bud differing in nature 
from the animal from which it originates. , 
iM Carfkn vkr l ‘eg. Rhys. I 397 The same terms are 
applied to animals whence we have isuxooid* and allocooida 
t Allron. Obs. 7 A fabric originally made at 
Oleron in France. 

1603 in Vtrney Raters (1853' 91 Thu* he shall delyuer.. 
not only so many all rous .uid sale clothe* for shipps ah shall 
amuunt to the full vmime of tool, but ulso all such allrons 
and saile clothes for shippes as the said Frauncis shall or can 
make during the said term of s yeare*. 

All round, all-round, ffir, used as adv ., 
prep., and a . [Sec All C 9.] 

A. ativ. Everywhere around ; affecting equally 
every one in a circle or company. In a complete 
circuit ; so as to include all the parts of anything, 
or every member of a circle or company. 

1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. led. a) I. Pref. 13 Revelation is a 
light oa God's character, taken all round. 188a Tennyson, 
Hands all round ! God the traitor's hope confound ! Meet. 
To make things pleasant ell round. 

B. (np. Around all the parts of, round in every 

xSeS in Nicolas's Diop. (1843) VII. *09 mete, Cutter's hesd 

all round the Compass during the night. 

O. adj. Including everything in a given circle. 


1691 Locke Money Whs. 1707 KL 40 Most of the Silver of 
. theWorld, both in Money and Vessels, being alloy'd (£/. 
mixed with some baser metals). 1719 W. Wood Sierv. Trade 
36 1 Melting of Coin for Bullion, and bringing in Bullion for 
Coin alley d . . wall be avoided. - 1879 Urk Diet . Arts 1. 93 
GoU and silver . . when alloyed with e little copper. /Mr. 
1. 90 The alloy for silver coinage is always copper, mod a 
very pure quality of this metal is used for alloying. 

2 . To mix metals (without reference to their rela- 
tive value); to form compounds of two or more 
metals. 

x8es [See Alloyed 3V 1839 Use Diet . Arts y> When 
we wish to alloy three or more metals, we often experience 
difficulties. 

3 . tour, (yefl.) To enter into combination with 
another metal. 

ship Use Diet. Arts 09 One metal does not alloy indiffer- 
ently with* every other metal. 1875 Ibid. 1. 99 Gold and iron 
alloy with ease. 

4 . fig. To mix with something inferior ; to lower 
in degree, debase, contaminate by admixture. - 
Allay v 2 2. 

1703 Maimdrkll Jonm. Verms. < 173 a) App. 9 Some [heaps 
of Haiti being exquisitely White, others alloy’d with Dirt. 
183s Hr. Martineau Etta qf Gar. x. 1x7 Their externsl 
prosperity was not alloyed by troubles from within. 

b.Ji \g. lo temper, moderate, modify. Cf. A llay*/. 1 

1W1 Hickerinuill Jamaica xo The heat in the day time 
1 icing alwaies alloy’d with the Sea Breeze*. 1873 Ruskin 


affecting everyone or everything alike; equally ! 
developed all mod. An aU^rotmd man : one who 
is 4 good all around,' or has ability In all deport- 
ments. 

sSfo Afhfc* so AT. W, Prop. Ind. 98 We find eh all-round 
rent of so much per acre charged on the cultivation, a sflfo 
Angler's Souvenir * 70 Very few anglers ere ' all round* men 
— Ce. devote themselves to the pursuit of all branches of 
angling alike. 

[£. prec. +-*».] He who, 
or that which, U all round; hence applied to a mas 
who is able * all round' ; to a collar which fits all 
round, etc. 

i860 AU y. Round No. 49. 369 That particularly demon- 
sttatlve type of the (collar) species known as ^the all- 
rounder 1* t86d La Stramgpoed Selection (18691 II. 163 
Dressed In full uniform, with high stand-up collar; the 
modern all-rounder not having got so far into Asia. 

All saints. The saints in heaven collectively, 
w All Hallows. Hence a frequent dedication of 
churches. Alto, the festival on which there is a 
general celebration of the saints, more fully called 
All Saints' Bay (first of November), instituted 
early in the 7th century, when the I'antheon was 
transformed into a Christian church ; also, the season 
adjoining this festival, All-hallow-tide. 

>980 Tubskr Hutb. xiL 3 All Saintes [marg. note * Hallo* 
man’ | doe laie for porke and souse, for sprats and spukiinga 
for their house. 

AUssed (jj-ls/d). Bot. [All- Ei-i> Seed.] A 
name given to various plants producing a great 
quantity of seed. (Often a book translation of the 
botanical name of the genus or species.) 
a. 'Die genus Polycarpon, consisting of small 
annual weeds, one of which is found in Engl. b. 

A species of Goose foot ( Chenopodium poiftftr- 
mum), o. Kadiola Mille^rana. Prior. <L The 
Knot-grass {Polygonum avtcufare). Pratt. 

All Bonis. The souls of all the pious dead ; as 
in All Souls* College, at Oxford, founded to offer 
praters for the souls of all the faithful departed. 
Also, the festival on which the church of Rome 
makes supplications for the souls of all the faithful 
deceased, more fully called 
All Soilin' Day. [OK. ealra sawlena dreg ; the 
old gen. pi, came down to the if.th c. in the form 
solnei] The second of November. 

1396 Chrau. Grey Friars 33 On Alsolne day doctor Allyn 
beganne in the Gray free res at aftemone. 1194 Shako. 
Rich. Ul, v. i. to Bitch. This is All-sou lea day (Fellow) is it 
not? Sher. It is. Buck. Why then Al-soules day, is my 
bodies doomsday. 

All Souls' jEJvO. The evening of November 1st. 
1803 Scott Lent Minstr. vi. xvi, 'Twos All-souU’ eve, and 
Surrey's heart beat high. 

Allnpioa (flapris). [All- E i + Spick, bo called 
because it has been 'supposed to combine the 
flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves.'] 

1 . An aromatic spice, also called Jamaica Pepper 
or Pimento, the dried berry of Eugenia Pimettla or 
Allspice Tree (N.O. Myrtcuctr ) of the West Indies. 

x6ax Burton A mat. Met, 11. !v. 1. iv, Ambergrease, nutmegs 
and allspice. 1866 Morn. Star 17 Mar., Reduction in value 
of the pimento ur all-spice. 

2 . With various epithets, applied to other aro- 
matic shrubs: Allspice Tree or Carolina All- 
spice, Calyeanthus fioridus , a flowering shrub, 
native to U. S., and' cultivated in Engl.; Japan 
Allspice, Chimonanthus fragrant, an early-flower- 
ing shrub introduced from China in 1760; Wild 
Allspice, Lintlera Benzoin, a laurnceous shrub 
native to N. Atncr., bearing an aromatic berry, said 
to have been u-ed as a substitute for allspice. 

1768 Mii.lrr Card. Diet. fed. 8) li 3 The bark . . has a very 
’strong aromatic scent ; from whence the inhabitants of Caro- 
lina gave it the title of Allspice. X989 Aiton I fort. Km*. II, 
■90 Japan Allspice. 1830 Rapinrsqur Med. Flora 1 1 . avfi /.in- 
dera bensoin lias many vulgar names, Kpicewood. Allspice. 
1866 J. Balfour in Treas. Bot. 903 The bark of Carolina 
Allspice is used as a substitute for cinnamon. 1866 A Black 
ibid. 970 The Japan Allspice is a much-branched shrub, and 
generally treated as a wall-plant in gardens. 

Allmoy (9 iHpoi ii), a. nonce-wd. [f. prec.+ 

-y 1 : cC peppery J) Of all-spice; hot, warm. 

AUthiAg R bine 9*7 Poor Martha’s all spicy temper. 


words : a. intr. To play open, or make a play w ith 
‘ (words); to pan. b. trams. To refer by wont-play, 
to apply putmingly. o. intr. To have a punning 
ffeferetioff. Obs. 

*818 87 Fork A. | M. (1396) v/k Christ . . alluding to his 
[StTPeteryi name, called him a rock. 1596 Khcohdk Cart, 
A Howl. 4 There canoe be no inch altusioo of woordes in the 
englyahe . . except a men weld rather allude at the woordes, 
than ex pr e we urn sentence. s6ea Vebstkoam Dee. Jut ell. 
v, (x6e8) 148 In respect of Pope Gregory Ms alluding the 
name of Eagelisce vnto AngelUke. /Mr. v. 141 The rouerent 
Father perceiutng this name to elude vnto the name of 
Annli. >607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts xj^fjCraydieunds 
. . called Wsndspill, alluding to compare their swiffness with 
the winde. 

f 3 . To refer by the play of fancy, ft. trans. To 
refer (a thing) fandfully or figuratively, to compare 
symbolically, to (something else), b. intr. To have 
a fanciful or figurative reference, to correspond in a 
figure, to (something else). Obs. 

fflp6 Ha king tom Ulysses upon Ajar (1814) 7° Now, to 
allude this, Philaretes, in this sort conceit me. 1613 T. 
Adams Tract. Whs. (1861) II. 10 tD.i Sotpc have alluded 
these three, gold, myrrh, and frankincense, to . . faith, hope, 
and charity. 1630 Taylor iWater P. > Whs. (N .) lie at last 
allude her to a water-man. 1647 Crashaw Poems 909 Hills 
and relentless rocks, or if there be Things that in hardness 
more allude to thee. 1638 (See Alludino «.] i66fl Wither 
Lord's Prayer *33 Ttieholy Ghost alludes not our most 
wise Creator to a foolish Potter. 

4 . intr. To have an oblique, covert, or indirect 
reference, to point as it were in passing. 

>533 More A/ol. viii. Wits. 1557, 860/x These wordee . • 
allude vnto ctrtaine woordee of Tyndall. 1711 Steele S/ect. 
No. 11 Ox Quotations which allude to the Perjuries of the 
Fair. 1713 — Lnghshm. No. 9a 319 The following Letter 
alludes to an Edition el a Discourse printed in 1 reland. Mod. 
This expression evidently alludes to some circumstance than 
well known but now forgotten. 

5 . intr . To make an indirect or passing reference, 
to glance at, refer indirectly to, (Often used ignor- 
antly as* refer in its general sense.) 

*574 Whitcirt Dtf. A ms w. I. Ulu) I. 16s In a family the 
master is above the servant /. whereunto Christ himself 
alludeth. x6gi Baxter /«•/ Bapt. *51 The Apostle ex- 

S oundeth, and not only alludeth to these words, ins 
iekle Sped. No. 510 r 3 He alludes to enterprises which 
he cannot reveal but with the hazard of his life. 1787 Gilpin 
Tour Lakes (K.) The people of the country, alluding to the 
whiteness of its foam, call it sour-milk force. 1837 J .Harris 
(if. Teeuher yn He often alluded to hia poverty. s86g 
Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. 091, I allude to my parents, 
t b. trans. To refer (a thing) as applicable, ap- 
propriate. or belonging, to (as a saying to that to 
which it refers a name to its owner, a thing to its 
author). Obs. 

*6©y Torsttx Four-footed Beasts 187 Men for honour of 
Bacchus, did dance upon certain Bottles made of Goats 
skins . . whereunto Virgil alluded this saying ; Mollihus in 
prat is undos satiere per utres. 1634 T. Hkkurrt Tram. 
137 Ninus . . built Nlmve, though some allude it to Assur. 

1 7 . trans. (with obi., inf., or subord. cl.) To throw 
out by the way, to hint, suggest. Obs. 

*547 J- Hkywood Wit f Folly is, I (Unset at payne of 
mynd, allewdyng That payne to be moat payne. 1587 
Holinehro Chi on. III. 8$0 The king of Spainc alluded 
with good f right, that the empire apperteined to him. **77 
Hale Trim. Ortg. Mom. ill. vU 983 To excuse tills unex- 
perienced Notion . . they allude these ensuing Apologies, 
▲llttded (MW-tUd ),///. a. [f. prec. 4- -ED.] In ah 
luded to : Indirectly relerred to, hinted at, meant. 

1684 T. Buknrt Th. Earth (J.) That artificial structure 
here alluded to. 187a Vi-ats Ttchu. Hist. Qontw. aa The 
agency of fire alluded to above. 

Alluding 1 (ali/?'riirj', vbl. sb . [f. as prec. 4- -ixol.] 
The making ol indirect reference or allusion. 

1580 Hollysand Treat. Fr. Tong., Allusion, an alluding 
or applying to on other thing. 1861 J. Holland Lessons in 
Lf/e vii. 99 Fond of alluding to the fact. 

Alluding (filUrdin),///. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -nrc&.] 
In alluding to: t a. Suggesting a likeness to {obs.). 
b. Referring indirectly to, hinting at. 

1635 Fuller Ch, Hist. vm. ao Sable wings somewhat 
alluding to those of Bats. 167s Marvell Reh. Trattsp. 1. 
197 Another expression of our Authors alluding too this way. 

Allume, -lnou». obs. var. Ai.ru, -inou«. 


tKao Hood up Rhine B17 Poor Martha's allnney temper. 

Allthing. Obs. ot dial. Everything. See All A3. 
Allto, ali-to : see All C 14, 15. 
t AUubft'ftCftnoy. Obs.-* [f. L. adl-, allub* 
scenFcm, pr. pple. of allubfsctre to be pleasing to, 
to find pleasure in, as if ad. L. *allub?scentia. Cf. 
Adlubbkcknok.I 1 A willingness; also content.’ 
Bailey 1731 : whence in J. 

Allude v. [ad. L. alludfre to play 

with, Joke or jest at, dally with, touch lightly upon 
a subject ; f a/- » ad- to + lud/re to play.] 
fl- trans. To play with, make game of, mock. Obs. 
ism Henry VIII in Stvype Beet. Mem. I. 11. App. liii, 
Making h)m (the Popel a God, to the great deceit, aflttding, 
and seducingof our subjert^. 1377 Dee Relat. mb. Spirits 
1. 1x639) 4x8, E. K. then coma to me nnd said, I think there 
U some. wicked spirit that would allude me. 
t A lb play upon words, to refer by play of 1 


197 Another expression of our Authors alluding too this way. 

Allume, -lnoue. obs. var. Ai.cm, -inou«. 

U AUumette (alome-t). [Fr., f. altumer to set 
light to (:—late h.adlumindre , f. ad to a- lumen light) 
4 -ette dim. formative.] A match, for lighting. 

1848 Ixiwell Poet. Whs. 11879' **7/> Twisting an nllumette 
out of one of you . . and relighting my calumet. 1878 Lady 
Herbert tr* HObneTs Round the World k xiL 193 If any 
allumettes are discovered they ere pitilessly conliscaUcf. 
1 Ha Fmuude Carlyle viii. xax A faggot or two of cedar allu. 
mettes. 

t Allu minute , v. Obs~° [A refashioning of 
earlier Ali umink alter illumin-atc : see -ate 3 .] r Q 
illuminate (manuscrii>ts'. 

tua Bailey, A Humiliate , to enlightenr to give Grace, 
Light, and Ornament to the Letter painted. 

^ AilU'ttinftted, ///. a. Obs [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Illuminated. 

17M Ash, A Ruminated, Painted, coloured, embaUMtetL 
f Alluminuting, vbl. sb. Obs.-* [f. as prec. 
+ -]*«!.] Illuminating. 

177S Asm. A Ruminating, painting, colouring, embellishing. 
tAlluminUyV. Obs. [a. Fr a(l)lumino r, are- 
fashioning of Or r. alumer{Vx. alumtiar, alumenar t 



ALLUMINOB- 
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▲LL-UTTXRLY. 


It. allumar, •inar, Sp. ahtmbrar, Pg. mlumear, 
allumiar, OCat. a/umar ):— late L. adliimind-re to 
let light to, light op, i.ad to -r lumind-re to light, 
f. Ukmen light. In some sensei aluminer represent! 
earlier enluminer, repr. L inluminart .] To en- 
lighten, brighten, illuminate. 

igti Marsel* Bk. Notes ^47 They wold haue him to be 
worshipped of vs, who alhimining (hem doe reiovcc. 
t jMUHlilXOr. Obs. [a. Anglo-Fr. alluminour 
s - O Ft. alumincor , later aUumtneur, f. aUumimr 
(here - enluminer ) : see prec. and -oh. Aphetized 
to Lumtnor and Limner.] An illuminator of manu- 
scripts, a limner. 

i 4 t} Act i Kick. Ill, ix. Any writer, lympner, bynder, or 
imprynterof such boko [trench version: Aacun escrivener, 
alluminour, hour, on enpresaour, autrement dit imprintour 
16 tk c. transl. Any scrivener, allumynour, reader, or printer 
of such hookas]. 1607 Cowbl Interpr. 1 1670) Alluminor de- 
notes one, that by his Trade coloureth or painteth upon 
Paper or Parchment. At this day we call such a one a 
Limner. (1704 Slow London (Strype) 1 1 . v. xiv. 31s quotes 
Act of Rich. Ill with * Allumincr/J 

t Alluranco. 06s. [f. Allure v . + -ance, as if 
a. Fr. ^allurance . ] The action of alluring ; allure- 
ment, enticement. 

igSo Banrt A tv. A 315 To draw by allurance : to flatter 
. . Blnndior. Golding De Si or nay xxvi. 396 The 

Scriptures haue in their lowlinesse more siatdinca . . in their 
homclinesxc more allurance. 


t Join-rant, ppi. a. 06s. [f. Allure v. + -amt, 
as if a. Fr .*allurant\ cf. OFr. aiuratit.'] Alluring, 
enticing, seductive. 

1614 B. formoN Barth. Fair lnd., A sweete Singer of new 
Ballads allurant. 

Allure (il'fl-i), v.\ also 5-7 alure. [a. OFr. 
alure-r, alcurrer, alerrer to attract, captivate, f. h 
to v lurer, leurrcrXa Luiie, orig. a term of Falconry.] 
1. To attract by the offer of some advantage or 
pleasure; to tempt by something flattering or 
acceptable; to entice; to win over. a. to (or 
from) a person or party. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1850. II. 54 Alle these ben alured to )oure 
sory sectc. 1574 tr. Mar torn ft Afiocaiifis 1 16 He executcth 
the office of our mediator, gently alluring vs vnto him. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World til. 58 To allure the principal! of them 
to his partlc, 1796 Morik Amcr. Gear. 1 . 67 The foreigners, 
whom the fame of the discoveries of the Portuguese had 
allured into their service. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings 
607 The military adventurers who were allured to the Mogul 
standards. 1C47 Dickens Haunted Man aio Alluring her 
towards him. 

b. to (or from) a place. 

■S 3 * Elvot GovomorhUjy t a Excepte with some pleasaunt 
noyse, thei be alured and conueied vnto an other hyue. i6s« 
Bible Has. ii. 14, 1 will allure her, and bring her into the 
wildemeue. 1709 Goumm. Dos. Pitt. 170 He . . Allur’d to 
brighter worlds, and led the way. 178s Cowrsa Lett. Wks. 
1876, 73 The fine weather . . allures the ladies into the garden. 
1849 Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. a) 187 Many workmen 
are allured from the country. 1846 Prescott First. 4 ts. I. 
Ii. 136 He accordingly nought . . to allure him back to Spain. 

c. to (or from) a course of action. 


1513 More Edw. I' Ded. a [It] doth allure all well-dis- 
posed persons to the imitation of those things. 1534 — Ou 
the Passion Wks. 1357, 1*74 ; t The other lcsse euils, that he 
alewred and alectcd her with. <577 Northbrook* Dicing 
(1843) 104 Him thai did teach and practise . . vaine pastimes 
and playes, and did allure children vp therein. 1884 Runyan 
Pilgr. 11. Introd. 134 Things that seem to be hid in words 
obscure, ) >0 but the Godly mind the more alure, To atudy. 
* 78 * Johnson Rambl. No. 170 F ia Had she not l>ei a n allured 
by hopes of relief. 1870 Edgar Runny mode an Nothing 
could -allure him from his fidelity to the crown. 1880 
M< Cari hv t fwn Times III. xlv. 38 1 Perhaps he had purposely 
allured his opponents on. 
f2. reft. 06s. rare . 

1803 Florid Montaigne 1. xlil. (1632I 143 Such as allure 
themselves unto it, anu that affect to honour . . themselves 


by such service. 

3. simply , To exercise tin attractive power npon ; 
to appeal temptingly to ; to fascinate, charm. 

181a Drayton Poly-olb. v. 78 A hundred Nymphs . . Whose 
features might allure the Sea-gods more then thee. 1887 
Milton P. L. iii. 573 The golden Sun in splendor likeat 
Heaven Allur'd his eye. 1705 Pofk Odyss. 1. 185 Viands of 
various kiuds allure the taste. 1798 Burke Pina. Nat. Sac. 
Wks I. 6j Some were allured by the modern, others rever- 
enced the ancient. .1878 R. Taylor Dentation 1. ii. 17 Sad 
ia the message, yet its sense allures. 

+ 4. gen To draw to or towards oneself, draw 
forth, attract, elicit ( a thing). 06s. 

i8s8San»ve in Karr’s S. P. 1848) Bo O thankful then God's 
love alure. t6aa 8 v arrow Rationale <1661) 174 The Priests 
. . inviting and alluring the mercy of God. 1870 Cotton 
Eeprmon in. x. 59 » He made use of all the odious terms he 
could invent, to allure his Majesties Indignation. 1794 
Palsy Nat. Theot. xx. (>819) 397 A sweet liquor allures the 
approach of flies. 

t AllU'ra, sb.* 06s. (f. the vb.] * Allurement. 

Geste Pr. Masse 13a Not onlye to ryot is synne but 
the doctryne also therof and the allure to the same. 1990 
T. Watson Poems ( 1870) 169 fntied from griefs by some allure 
diuine. 1798 Warrurton Div. Legat. (ed. 10 III. 87 His 
iinages and ideas are by an insensible allure, taken through- 
out from crowded cities. 

llAUnre (aliiT*, s62 [Fr., i. oiler to go: see-URE.] 
Gait ; mien, air. (See also Alure.) 

188a Ha la in litustr . Loud. New 93 Sept. 393 She has all 
the allures of a duchess. i!8a Myers Renew. Youth 199 
O Spanish eyebrows, Spanish eyes. Voice and allures of 


AUlTld, ppl. a. [f. Allure <r. 4 -ed.] At- 
> r lure ; 


Imcted as to i 
to r course of action. 


; drawn or entiaed to a place or 


IRIS Huloet, Allured. Altec tut, s8ss Shake. Cymb. l vL 
48 Not so allur’d to feed. 17M Fora Theiais 7 « Ravenous 
dog s, allur’d by scented blood. 1807 Craxse Par. Reg. 11. 
itr Not led by profit, nor allured by praise. 
AlluVMMAt t41»Q«*imdnt). Abo 6 el-. [t AL- 
LURE V. 4 - -MEET.] 

1. 'The action or process of alluring, or attracting 
by some proffered good ; temptation, enticement. 

•ffts T. NIorton] tr. Calvin's hut. 11. iii. (1634) 199 Wilt, 
for as much as it is drawne by allurement, cannot exclude 
necessity. s6os Shaks. Alls Weil iv. iii. 941 lake heede 
of the allurement of one Count Kossilllon. 1871 Milton 
P. R. 11. 131 Though Adam by his wife's allurement felL 
I7fi Johnson RambL No. 155 f 8 When some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified, or some powerful allurement 
cease its importunity. 1798 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 978 The 
snares of the enemy are detected, his allurements avoided. 
1868 Kingsley Hereto, viii. 135 She found him proof against 
her allurements. 

2. Alluring faculty or quality; attractiveness, 
fascination, charm. 

1979G0SS0N Sch. Abuse (Arb.) aa Hie allurement of the 
other drawee the mind from vertue. 1809 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. vii. | 97 (>873) 65 A speech of great allurement 
toward his own purpose. 1798 Burke Sub/. 4 B. Wks. L 
998 To disentangle our minds from the allurements of the 
object. 1794 Suluvan Pie to Nat. V. 998 Is it the right way 
to teach morality, to trick vice out with allurements? xflgfc 
Dickens Nick. Nick. xxx. iC. D. ed.* 945 The young lady . . 
displaying her choicest allurements. 

tf. The means of alluring ; that which is offered 
or operates as a source of attraction ; a lure, bait. 

1548 Uoali. etc. Erusm. Para/hr. Mark l 13 Deceiued 
with the pleasaunt alurement of an apple. sds6 R. Ber- 
nard Isle of Man ( 1697) 53 Foolish ni eerie a, perfuming*, and 
other allurements to dalliance. 17M Dk Fok Pay. round 
IPortdi 18401 851 Gold . . appeared to be the great allurement 
of the Spaniards. iSap M Culloch Pot. Econ. 111. f 3. 334 
The allurements to enlist in the army. 


Allnarer (aliQe-rai). ff. Allure v . 4 -ekL] One 
who, or that which, allures, attracts, or fascinates. 

1980 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong., Btandiueur , an allurer 
or intiser. 1983 Babington Wks. 979 Too much showe in 
apparrcll . . is a dangerous allurer of lust. 1890 Dhydem 
Prophetess Frol. 11 Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes. 

Alluring (&liu»Tiq \ vbl. sb. [f. Allure v. 4 
-nnsL] 

1. The action of attracting or enticing with the 
prospect of advantage. (Now mostly gerund ial.) 

193s Klvot Governor (18341 as It bchoueth with mast 
pleasaunt allurynges to instill in them swete maners. shorn 
Fulbkckr Pandects 7a For the alluring of straunge Mer- 
chants into a Real me, their priuiledges must be inuiolablie 
obserued. 184a J. H. Newman Par. Serm. VI. xiv. 934 Let 
us be far more set upon alluring souls into the right way. 

t2. Attractiveness, fascination, charm. Obs. 


1988 T. B. La Primandaye's Fr. Acad. 48a Nature having 
honoured woman with a gracious alluring of the eyes, c wham 
Fletcher Worn. Prise 1. iii. (R.) Thus despising Thee and 
thy best nlltirings. 

JUlu zing, ppl a. [f- Allure v. + -ino .] 

1. Attracting or enticing to a course of action; 
appealing to the desires ; tempting, seductive. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (159a' 450 By alluring intice- 
ments of many fair promises. 1887 Milton P. /.. ix. 588 

2 uick’mi at the scent Of that alluring fruit. 1713 Young 
ast Day 11. 380 Teach me with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 1778 Gibbon Dccl. 
4 F. I. 950 The prospect of the Roman territories was far 
more alluring. 189a Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 719 The 
terms offered were alluring; three hundred guineas down. 
2. Attractive, fascinating, charming, ta. of per- 
sona Obs. 

. * 3*7 rwRHLRViLt.it Trag. T. (1837' 80 Much given to the 
love of light alluring dames. 1884 Runyan Pilgr. 11. 89 
Mercy was of a fair Countenance, and therefore the more 
alluring. 173s Pope Mot. Ess. iii. 70 Fair Coursers, Vases 
and alluring Dames, 
b. of things. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. if. i. 89 Hath homelie age 1I1’ alluring 
beauty tonke From my poore chceke? 1895 H. Vauoiian 
Sitex Stint. 11. 189 Each gay, alluring wore. 1795 Hervf.y 
Theron 4 Asp. I. 34 The loveliest Colours and most alluring 
Forms. *89- Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madon. 11857) Introd. 31 
An alluring and even meretricious beauty. 

Alluringly v&l u«riijli), adv. ff prec + -ly 2.] 
In an alluring manner ; so as to attract or fasci- 
nate ; temptingly, charmingly. 

16s 1 Cotgr. , Faire let douse yeux it. . 1© frame or set th'eyes 
to looke alluringly, flatteringly, or pitifully at one. s86e 
Lytton Strange Story II. 176 On sale at a price which 
seemed to ine alluringly trivial. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bit. 
viii. 1657 And to love. Not simply did alluringly incite. 

AUnri&gness (&lifi*Tii)n<s). rare* 9 , [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being alluring; at- 
tractiveness, charm. 

1731 in Bailev; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Ailuion (il‘« aan). [ad. L. ailfisidn-em, n. of 
action f. alludfre to Allude, Cf. mod.Fr. allusion .] 
+ 1. Illusion. Obs. / 

1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Hart. fhsc. (1793) S9 Resolved 
in the error of his allusion, he strongly conjectured that, etc. 

1 2. A play upon words, a word-play, a pun. Obs. 
1998 Rkcorde Cast. KneovL 4 So dooth that sentence leese 
hlsbeautye by the translation, for there canne be no auche 
allusion of woordes in the englyshe. 1976 Lambaede Peramb. 
Kent (iBa6) 496 The bat tail un memorie that they threw 


away their coates) was cMled by anuskm CeseeealdbM. 
a8eg V Kmc** Dec. lately Some refer Adoiesetsu xo Aie- 
‘fond of chit-chat/ This is not a derivation, but 
an Allusion. 1877 Gals Crt. Gentiles II. in. «j * As they 
did not like,* etc. Here is an ekgaat Paronomasia or allu- 
sion 00 the words «8oa«Maeaa» and nboMifior. mt Bailev, 
Allusion, a dalliance or playing with words alike ia sound 
but unlike in sense. 

1 8. A symbolical reference or likening ; a meta- 
phor, parable, allegory. Obs. 

ifd Udall etc. Emsm. Par. Luke Pret (R.) By reason of 
sundry allusions, diuers prouerbes, many figures. s 8 ss 
Cores., Allusion, an allusion, or likening ; an alluding, or 
applying of one thing unto another. 9839 Quarles Embi. 
Introd. 11718k 9 To see the Allusion to our Messed Saviour 
figured in these Types. 1841 French Distill, v. (165a) si 7 
By a su table alhiston the nutriment is taken for the life of 
man. 1738 Butler Anal 1. iii. 87 Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here. 1781 Gibbon Decl 4 />*. 
II. 87 If he had pursued the allusion, he must have painted 
many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra. 

4. A covert, implied, or indirect reference. 

s6sa Drayton Poty-olh. A a The verse oft, with allusion, as 
supposing a foil knowing reader, lets slip. 1814 Gatakkr 
Transubst. 95 With more special allusion and application 
to the water of Baptism. 1709 Maundrli l four*. Jems. 
<1739 149 Those frequent allusions made to them in the Word 
of God. 1788, Sir A. Mitchell in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 515 
I V. 499 His . . Majesty smiling, said, I understand your allu- 
sion. S790 Palry Hot. Pant. 1 . 1. 5 The frequent allusions 
to the incidents of his private life. 1804 Dibdin Libr. Camp. 
914 To which some allusion has been made in a preceding 
page. 1I55 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 730 A very intel- 
ligible allusion to the compromise proposed by France. 
AlluiVD (ilijPsiv), a. [f. L. alius* ppl. stem of 
allild-ifre to Allude 4 -ive, as if ad. L. 9 alluslvus .] 
t L Playing upon a word, punning. Obs. 
s 6 g 5 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840 174 Dr. Thomas Nev}le 
. . practising his own allusive motto, Ne vile velts. 
b. Her. Allusive Arms, called also canting or 
punning arms : those in which the charges suggest 
or play upon the bearer's name or title, as the 
martlets (OFr. arottdel young swallow) borne by 
the Duke of Arundel. 

2. Symbolical, metaphorical, figurative, arch. 

_ *8og Bacon Adv. Learn, n. 18 The dniision of Poesie . is 
into Poesie Narrative, Representative, and Allusive. 1835 
Bratiiwait A read. Princ. 11. 149 The allusive meaning of 
these emblemes. s8va Jacomr Comm. Rom. viii. 1868 205 No 
belter than an . . allusive, metaphorical son of God. 1780 
Boswell Johnson k 1847)663/1 Johnson, professed that be 
could bring him out into convcn-atinn, and used this allusive 
expression, 'Sir, I can moke him rear/ 1850 I .bitch tr. 
Mailer's Anc. Art ft 138. 109 It represents [it].. in the 
allusive manner of antiquity. 

8. Containing on allusion ; having or abounding 
in indirect references. 

*fiu 7 TorsELL Four-footed Beasts (1673^ 341 According to 
the allusive saying of the Mantuan, c SO30 J ackron Creed vi. 
xv. Wks. VII. 109 No concludcnt proof, but allusive only. 
s86r Evelyn Chalcogr. (17C9) 18 More allusive yet to our 
plate. 1884 Sped. No. 1875. 6 Modern ephemeral writing, 
being essentially allusive from the necessity of condensation, 
is crowded with allusions to historical facts. 1879 Fortnum 
Majolica xv. 179 The inscription . . allusive, in all probability, 
to the reconciliation of the rival houses. 

Allusively (ll'/raivli), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY *-.] 

1. Symbolically, metaphorically, figuratively, arch. 

a i860 Hammond Wks. 1 . 6 ij.) By which allusively are 

noted the Roman armies, whose ensign was the eagle. 1871 
Eachard Obterv. 63 To take the words not laterally, but 
allusively. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 7 eat h. ii. 39 They are 
only used allusively, as a kind of pictorial language. 

2. By way of allusion, or indirect reference. 

1696 Tram Exp. Matt, v. a a (1868) 55/1 Allusively to the 
walks and galleries that were about the temple. 1795 You w; 
Centaurs i. Wks 1757 IV. 339 To speak allusively tome patri- 
archal vision. 1779 Johnson L. P., Dryden wks. II. 339 
An incident . . allusively mentioned by Dryden. >868 Hei.i s 
Realmah x. (1876) 384 To write always allusively, but so 
that the allusions should be understood by any intelligent 
person. 1881 Sthachey in Academy s Mar. 163 Trafalgar 
is dismissed allusively and unintelligibly in two lines. 
AUuiTOllftM (Al'/rsivnes). ff. as prec. 4 -nesb.] 
1. Symbolical or figurative quality or manner, arch. 
9 H. More Seven Churches ix. ti'.l The multifarious 
1875 M. 1 .ower Engl. 


1889 

allusiveness of the prophetical style. 

Sum. 11875) II. App. 128 The allusivenesN so much objected 
to by the lovers of simple and non-cmblematical heraldry. 
2. The quality of containing or making covert or 
indirect reference. 


1791 Whitaker Rev. Gibbon (R.) The quick and short allu- 
siveness of it [Gibbon's language]. 1883 Sat. Rev . 415 Half- 
jocular allusiveness, which is incomparably more suggestive 
and more full of temptation than anything else. 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Ess. II. 999 The indirectness, the allusivetwsa, the 
educated reticence of the artists. 

tAlluaory, *. Obs. [f. L. alius- ppl. stem of 
allud-Hi to Allude 4 -or v, as if ad. I- *allusor- 
fkr.] Of or pertaining to allusion ; allusive ; sym- 
bolical, figurative. 

1631 Donne Def. Self-Murd. (1644) tig In the same Oration 
he hath another allusoric argument. 1660 H. More Myst. 
Godl. vii. vii. 308 It is not merely an allusorie Prefiguration 
of the Messiah, but a down-right Description of him. 1883 
Flagellum. O. Cromwell (167a) 13 An unhappy allusory 
Omen of his after Actions. 

t All-utterly r adv. Obs. Forms: 4-5 al ut- 
terly, alouterly, 5-6 aluterlie, 5-7 alluterlie, 
-ly. [See All C 6, and Utterly. After Wydif 
and Chaucer, apparently retained only by Scottish 
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writers.] Wholly, entirely, completely; wholly 
end utterly, absolutely. 

OImCiaucxii Boetis'usiiHt) tee M ne wen Mt alouter- 
lvTDknowan to km. c 14*0 Apoi. Loti. u, 1 a cord in no 
Nm wib him, but el vtterly we ere contrari. 4x443 James I 
A’w'i Q. iv. vhGif thy raft be «et alluterly Ornyce 1 dm. 
sgnDouoLMi ASueh t iv. vL 99 Aluteriic dissauit or aksolatc. 
iSi-S Hitt, James VI (1804) 004 This wu alluterly reAiinit 
be the capitane. ties Calomvood Hist, Kirk (1843) 11 . 
^Toraot out, destroy, alluterlie subvert all monument* 

Alluvial (Il*irvi 41 ), a [f. L alluvi-um- f-AL*. 
Cf. mod.Fr. alluvial .] Of, pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of alluvium ; deposited from flowing water; 
or pertaining to such a deposit 
iw Playfair lliustr, Hutton, Th . 463 Contained in the 
soil or alluvial earth. 1830 Lay aid Nineveh xiiLua The 
soil, an alluvial deposit, was rich and tenacious, itsf Genus 
Hist. Boulder x. 194 Alluvial matter still darkened the water, 
sfct Huxlky Phystogr. 14s The rich alluvial mud of Egypt 
Ailuvian (IHiF viin), a. rare. [f. L. alluvi-um 
4 -an. Cf. mcKi.Fr. alluvion .] - Alluvial. 

1394 Sullivan View Hat. I. 493 AUuvian mountains, as 
they are denominated, ore evidently of posterior formation. 
i860 J. Ross Virgil Eel. 4 Georg. 81 Such the slluvian mud 
by mountain rills Deposited o’er valleys from the lulls. 

Alluvion (iU/7 vion). [a. Fr. alluvion , ad. L. 
alluvidn-em a washing against, inundation ; f. al- 
m=atl- to + -luvio washing, f. lu-lrt to wash.] 

1 . The wash or flow of the sea against the shore, 
or of a river on its banks. 

ig]6 Bellkmdene Cron. Scot l. (i8ai) 1 . Pref. 48 Ane gret 
tre was brocht, be alluvion and flux of the sec, to land. 1665 
Marvell Poems Wks. 1776 111 . e88 Holland., the off. 
scouring of the British sand. Or wliat by the ocean's slow 
alluvion fell, Of ship- wreck'd cockle and the muscle-shell. 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. t Grant alterations arc made 
. .by alluvions of the sea. tffs> Si« F. Palorave Norm. 4 
Eng. I. 321 The isle . . has not been obliterated by alluvion. 

2 . An inundation or overflow ; a flood, especially 
when the water is charged with much matter in 
suspension. 

ijm» Nicollb Thucydides 9a iR.) Of the whychc alluuyons 
and overflowynges the earthquakes ias 1 thynke) were the 
cause. 1844 Howell Lett. 1 1753) 456 Slow rivers, by insens, 
ihle alluvions, take in and let out the waters that feed them. 
1830 I.ykll Print. Geol. 1 . 340 A current of mud is produced 
. .So late as the 37th of October, 1833, one of these alluvions 
descended the cone of Vesuvius. 

3 . The matter deposited by a flood or inundation. 
1731 Bailey, Alluvion , an accession or accretion along the 

sea-shore, or the banks of large rivers by tempests or inun- 
dations. 1833 I .yell Print. Geol. 1 1 1 . 60 Detached alluvions 

covering * J 1 J " 0 “ ^ 

Hunch 


- Alluvium. 

1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LX 1 X. fea The matters, so 
earned off. will be thrown against the opposite bank of the 
river . . and produce a new ground, called an alluvion. iBu 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. xui. 433 A hardy race multiplied 
along the alluvion of the streams. 184s Catlin North 
Artur. I rsd. 118441 1 . iii. 19 Spreading the deepest and rich- 
est alluvion over the surface of its meadows. 

5 . Law. The formation of new land by the slow 
and imperceptible action of flowing water. 

175s Hume Ess., Justice (1817) II. 483 The accessions 
which are made to land bordering upon rivers, follow the 
land, say the civilians, provided it be made by what they coll 
alluvion, that is insensibly and imperceptibly. 1880 Muir- 
iirad Gains it. § 70 That becomes ours which is brought 
to us by alluvion. 

Alluvions (fcl'tf'vias), a. [f. L. alluvi-us (see 
next) 4 -0U8.J Of alluvial character, washed up. 

173s Bailey, Alluvions , overflowing. 1735 Johnson, Al- 
luvions, that which is carried by water to another place, and 
lodged upon something clue. 1837 Lockiiart Scott IV. 386 
The aforesaid alluvious substances which formed its shores. 

Alluvium (ilhi-viffm). PI. alluvia, alluviums, 
[a. L. alluvium neut. of adj. alluvius washed 
against, f. al- *» a/- to + lufre to wash .1 A deposit 
of earth, sand, and other transported matter left 
by water flowing over land not permanently sub- 
merged ; chiefly applied to the deposits formed in 
river valleys and deltas. 

*885*8 PkiL Trans. I. sat Our Earth, where Alluviums 
are made in some places, and the Sea gains upon the Land 
in others. 173* Bailey, Alluvia, little inlets thrown up by 
the violence of the stream. 1843 Syd. Smith Wks. 1850 I. 
33/1 An alluvium gained and preserved from the sea. stye 
Lyrll Print. Geol. I. *87 'l*he Mississippi, by the continual 
shifting of its course, sweeps away . . considerable tracts of 
alluvium. 1878 Ramsay PKys. Geog. xxvtif. 438 11 m bones 
of which are found in the old alluvia of rivers, 

b.jfr 

Kingsley Alt \ Locks vL (1876) 86 Out of this book 
n a hole seemed to have been dug near the fireplace. 

1 Ludlow Hist. U. S. sBr The tide of emigration . . left 

behind it a sort of alluvium of ftee-soil principles, 
t A'llwhat, conj. adv., and pref. Obt. [ALL- E I 
+ WhaV, occas. used in south, dial. ■* what time, 
while , when.] 

A. coni. adv. (with or without thal) All the 
whiles while, tUl. 

*1 HGuy tV. 81 As what that cite y-nomen be. e 13x5 Shore- 
ham 137 Al Dram Crystes ascensionn. A! wat comtnhyre as- 
tumpeioun. 1340 Ayenb. sja Hy clif> on he) alhuet jet hi 
come to perfeocton. 

B. prejp. Till. untiL 


s HU Aysnb. afi pet no man ne may his knawe alhuet panne 
pet hi byp uol wexe. I kid 53 He ueatep . . alhuet niuT 
AU-vhiN (}bhwe-j), adv. arch. [All- lit 
Wubm. At first over all -where.] Everywhere. 

c tags Hymns to Virg. (1867) 10a But oucr abwhere is pi 
godhede. agafi Skelton Magnyfi 1347 FoJy and Fanay all 
where* every man doth face and brace, xglfi James 1 Ess. 
Poetic (Arb.) 17 The pelmcll chok with larum loude alwhair. 
c «6ga Drumm. of Hawth. To Fairest Fair Wks. 31/1 All* 
where diffused, *88| Lowell Poet. Wks. 11879 437 , 1 follow 
all-where for thy sake. 

b. In form allwhoros. (Cf. always, sometimes .) 

1879 J. Long ACneid* 1. 8e6 AHwheres at once their missiles 


All whither (J'lhwi-tfai), adv. rare. [All- E a 
+ Whither ; after allsvherc.] In every direction, 
ifjt B. Taylor Deukalion iv. SiL 133 Thou warrest with 
pure intelligence That rays allwhither from its central flame. 

tASvht'lt, a. and adv. Obs. Forms ; 4 5 
al-hool, 5-6 al-hola, fl-7 all whole. North, $ al 
hale, 5-0 all hale, al halll, 6 alhayL [All- E 6 
4 Wholr ; cf. All A 10. Cf. Fr. tout entisr.] 
A adj. Entire. 

e 1440 Pbcocjc Be/r. l tv. so Hie raid ful al hoot moral 
la we of kind#, .the al hool la we with which Crislen men lieu 
chargld. ijt) Douoi-as ASneis vi. will. Argt., Anchyses 
schawls Emm 10 the end Alhayl the lynage that suld fra hya 
diacend. 1588 A. Kino Can/ sins' C a tech. e in Cath. Trac- 
tates (S.T.S.) 009 That Christ is alhaill coutenit In ibe belie 
sacrament off the alter, 

B. adv. Entirely. 

>flSS Stewart Cron. Scot/. (1858) I. 39 Fra Clyde alhaill on 
to BrigantiA. 154s R. Copland Galyen's Terapent. • B Iv b, 
It is a straunge thynge, ft all hole agaynst reason, xfioi 
Holland Pliny i 1634) L 67 The region . . all whole in the mid- 
land part of Italy. 

t All-Wll 0 *lly, a<h>. Obs.; also 5 holly, 6 
north, el halllelle. [f. prec. + -ly *.] Entirely. 

c 1440 Partonope 3163 To yow alholly I do me schry fe. igu 
Stewart Cron. Scott. 11858) 1 . 377 Thair purpou was al 
haillelie to fle. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. fxviii, Bent Ail- 
wholly unto active worthynesse. 

All-wiolding (§dw/*ldig), ppl. a. Forms : 1 
al-weldend, a ai-weldlndo, 3 al-wealdent, el- 
weldand, 4-5 elweldend(e, 5 alweld) nge. [All- 
E 7 + wielding pr. pple. of VYikld. Cf. OE. adj. cal- 
weald, and sb. eal-wealda .] All-ruling, almighty. 

a toon Batxckaft (Grain) Alwaldend God. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Ham. sis Al weldinde Godd. a 1300 Cursor M. 3x17 Herkens 
o godd pat all weldand. o 1300 Credo in Re ha. Ant. 1 . aa 
Sitis on his fadir richt handT fadir ul-waldand. xjga Pot. 
Poems (1839) 1 . 75 Al weldand God, of mightes maste. a 1400 
Ckev. Assigns x All-wcldynge god. 

4 . Ons. [Alf - E 6.] Knowing 
all things, omniscient. (A special attribute of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, the ’Eternal Wisdom.*) 

c 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause, a pe witte of pe Son alwytty. 
c 1375 Wyclif De A /ast. Cirri. 86 Sip Crist is al witty as 
our feip techip us. 1496 Dives 4 Pan/. 1 W. de Worde) iil 
xix. 157/3 The scconde commaundement is applycd to the 
sone alwytty . . for he knoweth ail. 

A’Uwovk. Work, especially domestic work, of 
all kinds. Maid of all-work : a general servant. 

1838 Dickens Ol. Twist 11850 139/3 Brittle* was a lad of 
allwork. 1880 W. S Gilbert Pie . Pens . i, A piratical maid 
of all work. 

Ally (fibi ), v. Forms: 3 4 alia, 4-tf alye, allie, 
allye, 5- ally. [a. OFr. alit-r L. alligd-re , f. al- 
^ ad- to + ligdre to bind, fasten. For change of 
a - to a/- see Al- prefX Differentiated variants are 
Allay v. 2 , Alloy ; a by-form ultimately of same 
origin is Ai.ligatr.1 

1 . tram. To combine, unite, or join in affinity, 
companionship, amity, or association for a special 
object ; now chiefly of marriage, friendly associa- 
tion of sovereign states, and union of nature or 
Bpirit. Const, to, with. 

IR97 R. Glouc 65 To be in such manage alied to the em- 
perottr. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. a88 Me were lever dye, 
Than 1 yow scholdc to harardours allye f v.r. alye, alleyc, 
allie). c 1415 WyntoL'n Cron. rv. xix. 37 Swa wythe pame 
til alyid be, pai and para posteryti. tsfiB Q. Euz. in Strype 
Ann. Ref. 1 . 11. App. i. 389 We do by this our proclamation 
streightly charge and allye them to us. 1805 Stow A nn. 670 
She allied unto her all the Knights. 1731 Pore tse. Man 
11. *43 Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally The common 
lnt'rest. 1837 J. Harris 67 . Teacher 17 Virtue . . allies us 
to supreme greatness. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 51 You 
may with those self-styled our lords ally Your fortunes. x86a 
R. Patterson Ess. Hid. 4 Art 33 We can never ally ma- 
hogany to vivid reds. 

2 . refl. (with same meaning And const.) 

*3)0 R. hrunme Chron. 34 Allride vnto Rollo sone gan 
him alie. 1991 Pekcivall Sp. Diet., A i/ar, to confederate, to 
allie himsclfe. xfiaa A. Stafford Fern. Glare { 1869) 59 He 
might have allied Himselfe to the greatest Princes. 1781 I. 
Moore Italy (1790) I. iL ao This young gentleman has lately 
allied himself ' to the family . . by marrying. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 51 He allied himself closely with CastlemaiiM. 
8. intr. To unite, enter into alliance, arch. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 67 To Malcolme, pe Scottis kyng, 
Tostus alied ta rxVM Chaucrr Merch. T. 170 Wher me lust 
beete to allien [v.r. allyen, alien], e xaoo Destr. Troy vn. 3190 
Ychc lede by the last aliet perta tfiagT. Jefff.rsos? Auto- 
biog, Wks. 1859 I. 3* No foreign power will ally with tut. 
iAmLytton 
with me. 


biog. Wks. 1859 I. 31 No foreign power will ally with ua 
“ - Athens II. 195 In thsy [the Athenians] will all/ 

f 4 . intr. To belong naturally. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 048 Now m non of 
ccstria May haf his heritage, to whom it salle 




of his an- 


AIsIsYI*. 

1 8 . tram. To combine or mix (ingredient*). Obt. 
(Cf. allav, alley.) 

139a in Warner’s Ant if. Cutin,, Alye it with Solkesofeyren. 
c 14M Liber Cocorum ii86t).u peso- with alye mony mete*. 
c Ifao Am. Cookery in Homoek. Ord. 117001 4*7 Take grane 
pesen . . wyth gode brothe of beeff - . and let ham boylc tyl 
hit nly hitself. 

Ally (ito ), sb. i Forms : 4-6 alio, alye, 4-8 
ally*, (4 alaya), 5 aly, 5 7 allie, (6-7 allay), 5- 
ally. Occas. accented a lly in 7. [f. the vb. ] 

I. abstract . 

tl. Connexion by marriage or descent; relation- 
ship, kinship, kindred. Obs. s 

f 1400 Lpiph. (Turnb. 1843' 10a Hia son . . Orettis won that 
wer her next of alye. 1494 Fabyan iv. Ixxi. 49 A noble yonge 
man of thaly of Hctayne. 199a Warner Alb. Fug. vn. xxxv. 
170 He wiu d a Lady passing faire and of the King'* Allie 
ta. Cinfideration, alliance. Obs. 

1913 Douglas sEueis x. ix. aa Hia band of freyndachip and 
ill^i 1913-87 Foxe A. 4 it/. II. *70 A ixrruetual league 
amity andalhc should be nourished between this realm and 
the princes of Gormany. 

II. collect. ^Cl. 'to have acquaintance with*; 'to 
meet all his acquaintance.’) 

+ 8. People of one's relationship ; kindred, rela- 
tives. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Afyst . (1841) 145 If 1 myght of myn alye ony 
ther flynde. r 1400 St. A toxins «Cott. MS. t H With idle the 
liestc of here Aleye. 1480 Cafcravr Chron . 386 Ihe crl of 
Northumberland cam . . with alle his alve. 
f 4 . People ol an alliance; confederates. Obs. rate. 
>371 Harbour Bruce xvii. 319 Or ellis thai war his allye. 

ill. individual, id. 'on acquaintai.ee.') 
f 5 . A relathe, a kinsman or kinswoman. Obs. 
c 13B0 Sir F crumb. 4077 Othre pat ware y* cosytis oper 
alyes. c 1988 Chaucer Stc. Bonnes T, aoa 4 J'his day I take 
the for myn allye,' Sayde this blisful faire mayde. 1388 
Wvci.tr Lx. xviti. 3 Jetro, alie of Moises. 148a Monk of 
Evesham (xB6o> 71 Coayn and alye to the same bysshop|>e. 
199a Siiaks. Rout. 4 jut. 111. i. 114 This Gentleman the 
Princes nccre Alie. 1854 Lkbtranck K. Charles / 1 »6«i 1 18 
Upon an ally worse still, aMSupcrindurting Incest with Rape. 
to. fig. An) thing akin to pother by community 
of structure or properties, or placed near it in clas- 
sification. In Hot. Natural orders placed in the 
same Allianti, q.v. 

1897 Drydkn Virg. Georg, in. 549 All the Weste Allies of 
stormy Boreas blow. 17x3 Derm am Physico-Theot. Ml. ii. 
384 From the Head and Mouth, pass a c to its near Allie 
the Stomach. 1897 H. Miu.ru ’Jest. Bocks xi. 4,6 Consist, 
ing mainly of ferns and their allies. Mod. Ilia alkaline 
metals and their allies. 

7 . One united or associated with another by treaty 
or league ; now usually of sovereigns or states. 

Grkrnwby J acitus Ann. xui. ii. 180 The like number 
of citizen* and allies should bee vnder Corbulocs chf 


1640 Quablfr Lnchirid. ix. 1 Assayle some Alley of hia 
rather than himsclfe. *877 Skulk v Ant. 4 Cl. iv. i. (1766) 
1 66 One King or ally still forsakes his side. 1789 Robertson 
Charles V, VI. vi. 77 His new ally the Sultan, ilfia Stani.fv 
Jew. t h. <1877) 1 . xvi. 103 Ammon, the ancient ally of Israel 
. is the assailant. 1870 Knight Crown Hist. Eng. 791 
There were two columns of the Allies marching on Paris. 

8 .fig. Anything auxiliary to another. 

1853 H Rogem Let. Batik 6Tractarianism Is . . the strict 
ally of Rome. 1889 Buckle Civilbs. 1 1 1 . v. 477 Science, in- 
staid of being the enemy of religion, becomes its ally. 
Ally, allay, ; e ll), sb > [Suppose}] to lie 

a diminutive abbreviation of alabaster : cf. Willy , 
Tommy , etc.] A choice nimble or taw, used by 
boys iu playing ; one of real marble or alabaster 
in contrast witn those of terra cotta, etc. 

*7*0 De Foe Humean Campb. iv. Wks. 187 1, 40X A large 
bag of marbles and alleys. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 4. 6 
Pellets, vulgarly catted Alleys, which boys play withal. 
1807 Coleridge Own Times 111 . 053 While he was playing 
at marbles, would quarrel with the taws and alays in his 
mouth, because had understood it was the way Demosthenes 
learnt to splutter. 1833 J. Paris Philos, in Sport x. 171 
Why, your taw is a brown marble, and your ally, if I rightly 
remember, a very white one, is it not ,o? 1837 Dinas* 
Pichw. 11847)381/1 Inquiring whether he had won any alley 
tor* or commoncys lately. *889 Mias Muiocii Christian s 
Mist. 37 An 'ally taw,’ that is, a real alabaster marble 
Ally. obs. form of Alley. 

A liys, sills. Obs. Sc. p he same as Ally ; 
the final a perhaps represents Fr. / in allil allied.] 
- Ally sb\ in senses s, 3, 4, 7. 


1513- 79 Ilium. Occur r. (1633 166 For mantenance of the 
Jha betwix the said king and lhame. 1948 Combi. Scot l. 
79 The athenien* and ther allya . . afttaiTgi 


the Hamilton* and their allya. 

irkK~ 

of this 


allya .. uMaig<-t_ the peraans. 


aj^8 in Ty tier Hist. Scot! (1864) III. 418 Afl of the surname 


----- .. . , ..fl!* Caldkrwood Hist. 

Kirk (i 84|^II. 395 Hie King of France, the ancient allya 


Allying (ftlai'tn), vbl. sb. [f. Ally v. 4 -ikg 1.] 
Joining, uniting ; formation of alliance. 

*998 Florio, Parent ado, a manage, or matching, or ally- 
ing together of houses. 

Alijrl (srlil). Chem. [f. L. all{ium)\ arlic, onion 
4 -yl «= Gr. 6X17 substanoe.] 

1 . A monovalent hydro carbon radical, QII,, 
bCH, — CH=CH', obtained in the free state ns a 
very volatile liquid, with a pungent odour resem- 
bling that of horse-radish. 

1894 Pkrkira, Mat. Med. I. 335 Oils obtained from alli- 
aceous and cruciferous plants.. whose hypothetical radical 
is atlyle. 1863 Watt* Diet. Chem. 1 . 140 Bhrthdot and De 
Luca in the same year 11857] isolated the radical allyk 1870 
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Tyndall Heat xv. 9 769. jal Dm liquid lure employed (1 
the iodide of ally! 

2. attrib. at in allyl strut, allyl compounds, ally l 
alcohol C.H.OH, di-alfyl ether (C,H.), 0 , allyl sul- 
phide (C 3 H,)jS, allyl sulphocyanide C,H,.S.CN, 
allyl oxalate, etc. 

1863 Watt* Diet. Chem. filn^ I. 56 Acrolein . . the alde- 
hyde of the ally! series. 1869 Roecoa Elam. Cham. 389 The 
allyl sulphide in remarkable as occurring: in nature as the 
essential oil of garlic. In like manner allyl sulphoeyanide la 
found as the essential oil of black mustard seed. 

Allylamiwa (sliUraobn). Chem. ff. Allyl 

+ Am nr.] The ammonia of the allyl series 

C I 1 ,NH„ also called Acrylamine. 

1863 Watts Diet. Cham. I. 146 Allylamine is obtained by 
the action of ammonia on iodide of allyl. 

Allylfetg (« liU : t). Chem. [1. Allyl* -at**.] 
A salt of allyl, as sodium allylate C s H«ONa. 

>86j Watts Diet. Chem . <1879) 1. 141 A gelatinous mass of 
al ly lato of potassium. 1869 Roacoa Eltm. Chem* 389 Sodium 
dissolves in allyl alcohol, forming sodium allylate, one atom 
of typical hydrogen in the alcohol being replaced by sodium. 

Jtllylen* (srlilfn). Chem. ff. Allyl 4 - -ink.] 
A divalent hvdro-carbon radical, C a H 4 , isomeric 
with acetylene ; consisting of allyl minus one atom 
of hydrogen. Also called propine. 

C iKfa Watts Diet. Chem. I. ns Pure altylene, a colourless 
1 naving an unpleasant odour, burning with a smoky 
ne. sSap Koscom Elam. Chem. 391 Allylene is formed by 
the action of potash upon propylene dichloride. 

AlMlo (ftli lik), a. Chem. [f. Allyl + -ic.] Of 
or belonging to allyl. 

1883 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 141 Allylic aldehyde 'acrolein). 
1873 Williamson Chem. | 990 AUyfic sulphide <Cs H»* S, 

. . found to be identical with the essential oil of garlic. 

AlMim (ae lilin). Chem. [f. Allyl + -in.] A 
viscid liquid, a by-product in the preparation of 
allyl alconol by distilling glycerin with oxalic acid. 
1874 Watts Diet. Chem. (1870) VII. 51. 
lima, almh (srlmA). Also alma, almeh. 


[a. Arab. * tabnah, adj. fern. * learned, know- 
ing* ; f. aalama * to know' (because they have been 
instructed in music and dancing). Cf. Fr. almle.] 
An Egyptian dancing-girl. 

1814 Hyson Corsair n.7i. 8 While dance the Almas to wild 
minstrelsy, a 1877 Ouida Trieotrim I. 394 Dance like an 
almkh among the scarlet beans of the cottage garden. 
Almomtir (celm&keentxi). Forms: 4 al- 
mykantera, almloantora, 6 -afch, 7 almuoan- 
turla, almioantaratb, 6 8 aim leant er, 8 alral- 
oanther, 7-8 almuoantar, 7-9 almaoanter, -ar. 
[a. Fr. almieantarat or almucantarat, also med.L. 
almi-, almucantaratk ; ad. Arab. c^JaJJU-N al- 
muqan\arSt, pi. (with article) of muqan- 

\arah (cited by Golius in sense of • sundial'), deriv. 
of 1 ^JaJji qanjarah, a bridge, an arch.] pi. Small 
circles of the sphere parallel to the horizon, cutting 
the meridian at equal distances ; parallels of alti- 
tude. (The horizon itself was reckoned the fint 
almacantar.) 

c mi Chaucer At trot. 11. ft 3 The almykantera* in thin 
astraUbie ban compownet by two & two, whare-as soma 
Almykanteras in sondri Astrelabies ben compownet by on 
and on. 1399 Davis Seamans Seer. 11. 1607) 8 Almicanters 
are circles of altitude . . and are described upon the Zenith. 
1894 Blundcvil Exert. 111. 1. xix. (ed. 7) 3*0 The first Almi- 
canterath is the very oblique H orison U selfc. m i6ag 
Flktcnks Bloody Boo. iv. li, Look upon the Astrolabe; 
you'll find it Four almucanturies at least 167a Stbodb in 
Kigaud Corr. Set. Afro 1 18411 II. 441 The sun's almacanten 
delineated on an horixontol dial are hyperbolas, except when 
the sun is in the equator. 1788 Smkaton in Phil. Tratu. 
LVIII. 170 To describe an almicanther and atimuth circle* 
*783 . Mabtyn Grog. Mag. 1. In trod. 17 Almicanters are 
parallels of altitude. *837 Whrwbll Induct, Set. (1857) I. 
178 The circles of the spheres termed almacantar* and a*»- 
muth circles. t88o S. Chanolkb in Set. Observ. HI. No. 5. 
36, 1 propose to call the instrument [fur the determination of 
time end latitude] the * Almacantar,' from an Arabic astro- 
nomical term, now obsolete in its general use. 

Comb. almaoantar-aUff. (Sec quot.) 

1706 Phillips Almacantar-stajf, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment usually made of Boa or Pear-tree, with an Arch of 13 
Degrees, to take Observations of the Sun at the times of its 
Rising and Setting ; in order to find the Amplitude, and con- 
sequently the Variation of the Compass. 1878 Chambers 
A ttron. 91 Almacantar Staff, an instrument formerly used 
for determining the amplitude of an object, 
tAlnuoHfi’bfl. Obs. - Algebra ; being the 
second half of the Arabic name of the science. 


(Also in med.L. atmacabala: ace Alosbra.) 

1170 Daa Mat A. Prof 6 The Science of workyng Algiebar 
and Almachahel, that is, the Science of findyng an vnknowen 
number, by Addyngufa Number, and Diuiskmandmquaticm. 
t Almacli. Obs. (See quot.) 

ISS> Tusnrs Herbal \\. 67 b, OUues . . that for rypaaas fall 
of the ire . . ar called almadcs and colymbadea. 
t Allfifiymr, -ur. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. alma- 
for, -ur, kumofor, also aumansour, ad. (perh. 
indirectly) Arab^^cLjt al-manfOr ; the (heaven-) 

defended the august, f. nafara to defend.] A (Sa- 
racen) grandee, a tnagnifico. (A common title in 
OFr, roman c e s, but not so used in Arabic.) 
cvymJC. Alii. 304a, After him spak Dalmadas, A riche 


efcnafour I 

ilnmny j 


r he was t Weber, /bHowinr Line. Imt, MS. has 
; Laud MS. dasff. 4s almacu t\ 

AlmsJta (srimidPi). Also almadie, almi&e. 
(ad. Arab. sjJul«J 1 al-maodiyah a ferry-boat, f. 
\\$ la today to cross ; cC It almadia, Fr. almadie 
(also used in Eng.).] A river-boat in India and 
Africa ; in the latter apptied to a canoe of bark or 
of a hollowed trunk ; w the former also to a boat, 
So ft. in length, and of great swiftness. 
j*8*s Corea. & Florid have it in Fr. and It. but not Eng.) 
sail Bum/nt Glonerr., Almadcs, little Boats in the East- 
Indies, made alt of one piece of wood. 1733 Chambbm 
Cycl. Sup/., Almadie, in ship-building, a small vessel used 
by the negroes of Africa, about four fathom long : and mads 
usually or the hark of a tree. 1S5S Bavaaiuoa Hist. Ind. I. 
t viL 169 Four lads arrived in an almadia. 

Almagest iB’lmfidftest). Also 4 olmagoati, 
almagest*. [a. OFr. almageste, ad. (ult.) Arab. 

al-majisti, ad. twith article al the) Gr. 
fttylorrj greatest (sc. oiWefir composition) ; ap- 
plied by ihe Arabs (and previously, it is inferred, 
in the Greek schools of Alexandria) to the great 
treatise of Ptolemy, Mafiq/uaruri) abrraftt, in con- 
tradistinction to the elementary works studied 
before it.] The great astronomical treatise of 
Ptolemy ; extended in middle ages to other great 
text-books of astrology and alchemy. 

e *388 Chauceb Millers T. 9a HU almageste and bakes 
grot and smalt, HU astretabre longing for hU art. 1393 
Gower Cottf. III. 134 Dans Tholome U nought the tat 
Which maketh the boke < d almagcsL «6 sa Sbldbn Titles 
of Hon. 74 The starts* placed in hU almagest arc of 
that time, c 1880 Sis T. Brown* Tracts 179 Welcome might 
be a true Almagest. *7*4 Dbxham A strath. 6 (Ion.) The 
particulars . . he may find them in Riccioli's Almagest 
iSoa Scott Last Minstr. vi. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman, And almagest, and altar, nothing bright. 1878 
Newcomb Pop. Astrm. t. i 39 The ’Almagest of Ptolemy, 
composed about the middle of the second century of our era. 

Alma’gra. Also almagre. [a. Sp. almagra , 
almagre, a. Arab. al-maghrak red ochre.] 

An ochre of a fine deep red ; the sil atticum of 
the ancients ; found in great quantities in Spain. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Extra. a86 If you would have It of the 
Colour of the Brick, put into it either some very fine Brick- 
Dust, or Almegnun. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Atmagra, 
in the cant of chemists, denotes red bole, or ruddle. 1778 
Ash. Atmagra, a fine deep red ochre, 
t A'lmain, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 4 almaun, 
ft -ayn, 6-7 -an(e, 4-8 -ain, (7 -8 almond). [a. 
OFr. alstnan (mod. allemand), a. Gcr. alaman . J 

A. adj. German. 

>548 Com//. Scot/. 66 Thai dancit al eristyn mennU 
dance, . . the alman haye. 1388 T. B. La Primaudaye's Fr. 
Acad. 1. 84 The emperor Frederike the II spake the MorUco, 
Ahnjugne, Julian, and French toong. 1587 Houmbmbd 
Scot. Chron. 1, 3 Towards the Almaine Sea . . Scotland hath 
the Mam. * sgpo Mablowb Faustus l 193 Almaio ratten 
with their horsemen's staves. s66g Manley tr. Grotius's L. 
Country Wars 907 The Nether Under* belonged no more to 
the Almain Empire than the French did. 

B. sb. 1 . A German. 

e 1314 Guy Warm. 70 The Almalns ben ouer come, nyp 
Will. Paleme 1 163 pc almauns aeweden sadly. ijqBTbxvisa 
Barth. Ds P. It. xix. ix. '1493) 869 Whitysshe colour in 
Atmayns, Duchemen. 1394 Blunorvil Exsrc. iil u. vi. 
(ed. 7) 389 The Spanish snaths high Almainet. 1633 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 1. iiL (1646) 14s The Armenians did gladly 
receive the Almans. 1608 Life Bl. Prince in Hart. Mite. 
t»7p3) 5* Not only French, but Almains, Dutch. 

2 . A kind of dance. Hence Almain-leap . 

S84fi [See Alman hays under A]. 1584 Pkblb Arraignm. 

Parts 11. IL 98 Knights in armour, treading a warlike almain. 
1811 Cotoil s. v. Sou/, Trois pas, 60 tm saut. The Almond 
leaps. 1818 B. J onson Devil is an An 1. i. (N.> And take 
hu almain-leap into a custard, a 1634 Chasman Al/hensus 
Plays (1873) III. 938 An Almain and an upspring, that U 
alL a syes Skdlry Bellamira v. I Wits. 1766, 179, I will 
leap the half almond with you. 

3 . A species of daboe-muaic in slow t>me, after- 
wards included as one of the movements of the 
Suite. 

s897 T. Moslxy In trod. Mus. 181 The Alman U a more 
hcaule ( measure] then this. t6os Playtobd r title) A Musicall 
Banquet The second [Parti a Collection afNew and Choyce 
Allmans. Corants, and Sarabands, for pin Treble and Basse 
Viol. 1678 Shaowxu. Virtuoso iil ii;so) I. 36a To play, 
first a grave pavin or almain. i88s Snosthousb 7 . fmgltsanS 
II. Hit. 14 Sweet dance mosic, such as Pavins, Almams. 

IT In senses a and 3 now written Allxhandk. 
t A lmaint, -ft&y. Obs. Forma : 4 5 alxneyne, 
-egae, 6- -en, 6-7 -ain(e, -algae, -amie, -may. 
[a. OFr. alemaigne L. alltmania the country of 
the AHetnanni.] Germany. 

e 1314 Guy Warm. 33 Forth he went into Speyne And after 
into Almcync. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxll 966 Hir fadre 
was emperour of almayne, 1338 Chron. Grey Friars 14 The 
emperor of A linen. ta6a Tuxmbs Baths Did., I was com- 
pelled . . to fiy into hygh Almany. lefialaMaa I Eu. Poesie 
CArb.) 77 Mttn, a riuer in A is tsas ds . TsSaT. B. La Primau- 
days's Fr. Aead.i. 1 ‘ ‘ 

rase Bacon Ht 


of Almaine. idle Milton Hist. Moscow iv, Wks. 1847, 
57S/< Ambassadors from Almany. 

JLIaain-ri'Tgtg. A kind of light xrmour, 
first naed in Germany, in which great firoibility was 
obtained by overlapping plates sliding on rivets. . 


188 * Palsob, _ 
his almayne ryvettes, 

* k Wills i»L 

f other hust! 


Jtant set cuirasses.' i|k j 


mTowsaTlmd other hintCmtents xxrir. vhk/. gut Gabbard 
Art ef Warm zoThe forepart ofaCorsktand itl«j 


part ofaCorskt and aHaadtpaaos, 
t|4e pAoav, Ahnain Efosts, a 
MirwithPlatasof Iron for the De- 


ss is the Almaine lUtet 

certain light kind of Armours 

fence of die Arms : used by Germans. 1834 Planch£ Brit. 
Costume so Black bill-men or halberdiers, who Wore the 
armour celled almain rivet 

11 Ada* Xfo-tgr. [L. alma mdter bounteous 
mother.] A title given by the Romans to jeverat 
goddesses,, especially to Ceres and Cybelc, and 
transferred in Eng. to Univenitice and schools re- 
garded as * fostering mothers' to their alumni. 

imB Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xtv. 11. (1493) 466 In sSgne 
andtoken of arete plants, a grata female ymage was made, 
and callyd Alma mater, 27x8 Port Dune, iil 338 Till Isiar 
elders reel.. And Alma Mater Ire dissolv'd In port lisa 
Scott in Lockhart Life (1839) II. m6 The literiury men m 
his A Ana Mater, s8W Cablyle Inaug. A ddr. sjo My dear 
old Alma Mater. 

Alman(o, variant form of Almain. 

Aipiafien (glmfinffk). Forma: 4almenalc, 6-7 
almanaoh(e, (6 ammlniok), 7 almanaoke, 6-9 
•aok, 8- -ao. [Appears in med.L. as almassac{h in 
end of 13th c., and soon after (though it may 
have been earlier) in most of the Rom. longs.. 
It. almanacco, Sp. almanaqut, Fr. almanach, the 
immediate source of which was app. a Spanish 
Arabic al-mandkh ; Pedro de Alcala, in hia Arabic- 
Castilian Vocabulista (1305), has ' mandkh, 

almanaaue, calendario'; also *mandh (probably 
meant for same word), relox del sol* [sundial J. 
But the word occurs nowhere else as Arabic, has no 
etymon in the lannuajge, and its origin is uncertain. 
See note at end of this article.] 

An annual table, or (more usually) a book of 
tables, containing a calendar of months and days, 
with astronomical data and calculations, ecclesi- 
astical and other anniversaries, besides other useful 
iniormation, and, in former days, astrological and 
astrometeorological forecasts. 

(The 'almanacs r known to Roger Bacon and Chaucer were 
permanent tables of the apparent motions and positions of 
sun, moon, and (Ti planets, whence the astronomical data for 
any year could be calculated. 1 The calculations [of Regio- 
montanus, >475] of the places of the sun and moon were the 
best that had been made in Europe . . He speaks of them 
himself as "quas vulgo vocant almanach " r 1 Hallam Lit. 
Eur. 1853 1. *0 . . 

to be pn 

16th c. fi 

tical calendar ; astrological and weather predictions appear 
* e * useful statistics* are a modem feature.) 


in x6-i7th c. ; the ' 

c 133s Chaucxr As/rot. Piol. s A table of the verray Moeu- 
yng of the Mone from howre to nowre, eveiy day and in every 
tigne, after thin Atmenak. 1308 (W. de Worde' A Imanachs 
for xii. vers, ff This almanacks and table shall endure .xiL 
yere ana is called after the latytude of Oxenforde (A it is 
taken out of the grete ephymerides or almanacke of -in. 
yereL 1543 {title) ff An Almanacke moste exactly setts 
foorth for the terme of xiiii. yeres, shewing in what date, 
hours, minute, signs, and degre, the Moone shall bee at the 
tyme of her chaunge and fulL with the Eclipse of the sunne 
and Mo one, from the date of our Lorde MDxliiii, vnto the 
date of our Lords MD Ivii. ff Imprinted by Richarde Grafton. 
13B7 H. Bakkb (title) Rules and Documentes touching the 
vse and practise of the common Almanaches, which are called 
Fpheme rides. 1390 Shake Midi. N, in. f “ ^ ' ' 

Moone sh 


i. Midi. N. m. L 34 Doth the 
e play our play 7 A Calender, a 
manack, finde out the Moone- 


jfoont shine that night wee | „ _ 

Calender I looke in the Almanack, 
shine, iflpl B. Tonson Ev. Man m Hum. 111. iv. (t6x8) 
38 Hiesenlthio Almanacks, an't were not for them, tl 
dayes of persecution would ne're be knowne. 1339 Wt 
Fairs Worn. it. 356 Did ye looke in the Amminicke? 1608 
Dekkeb Seven Sins 11. (Arb.i *3 Falshood and Lying thus 
haue had their day, and like Almanack es of the last years, 
are now gon out. s8gx Walton Angler To Reader 5 They 
that make Hay hy the fair dayes in Almanacks. Ibid. 
An useftil as an Almanack out of data. s88e Fuller Wor- 
thies 11. ai9 It was in plain truth a perpetual Almanack. 
1889 Cowlxy Verses 4 Ess. <1660) see He does not look in 
Almanacks to see, Whether he Fortunate shall be. s ms 

T. Drown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 I. 73 P* * 1 — 

end Sl Amphibolus, upon my infelfibillty, na. 
fellow in the almanack. 1731 Addison Freeholder No. sa, 
ss8 My Friend perceiving w his Almanack that the Moon 
was up . . left me. 1773 Bobwbll Johnson L (1A48) 439^ 
You would reduce all history to no better than aa almanac. 
s8aa Southey S. Antidius Wks. VI. 161 There was an eclipse 
that night, Which urns not in the Almanack. 1883 Kinolakb 
Crimea (1876) I. vii. toa A Prince of the sort which Court 


Comb, almanao-makur, -man, -making. 
sfiiB Cotgr., Prognostigueur, Almanack-maker, fortune- 
teller, foreteller, esfisg Ovanausv A Wife, etc. (1638) 131 
An Almanack-maker Is the worst part of an Astronomer. 
189s BL Diseollimmium 30 My skill in Almanack-making. 
(834 Gayton FeUsv. Notes #88 (T.) Almanac-makers are 
forced to eat their own prqgnostkks. 01837 EaChasd 
Nobbed State Hat. (1703) 13 A meer Human Institution of 
the Almanack-men. 1708 Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks, 175$ 
II. 1. 147 The almanack.maker has the liberty of chusiag 
the sickliest season of the year. 

| Note. As to ihe origin and history of the word atsnanae s— 
1. The earliest notices are : “87 Roger Bacon 0 /. mm/, xv. 
(1733) too Antlqui astronomi ponunt prlndphim annl cudter 
prindplum OctobrU, skut patet in expositione tabolarum, 
quae Almanac votantur ; Op. Tort. iL(i8u) 36 ' Hsb tabula 
vocantur Almanach vel Tallignum, in quloua . . homo pessdt 
inspicere omnia ca qua in cafe sunt oroni die, sicut 00s in 
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eaSenditrlo f^iidmux omnia fwi sanctorum' ; et*u t (Mo- 
nnni VUIani Cnutica an. xU, 'Secoodo I'almanaeeo di Pro- 
fcxio Grndeo, * delle luvolc Toletaiw dovM tmtrt li d«ttfc 
eongimicfone di Satumo « di Glow* di so del dotto mew 
di Mono' (where the ' Table* of Toledo' f contracted rzodo 
by Arxachdt again point to the Arabs in Spain} Explana- 
tions have been offered 6f ma ndkh from Semitic aoumlt aa 
Arab, mastesy to define, determine, maml meeevre, time, rate; 
Heb. mtmAk to allot, assign, count; Araik mo ments to pre- 
sent, minkat agift, ail of which fail in form qr Mneeorbuth. 

A Eusebius, DtPnrfi. Evangel. iii. 4, quotes Porphyrins as 
to the Egyptian belief in astrology, in horoscopes, and so- 
called lords of the ascendant, 4 whose names are given in the 
almsnichiahd <*v mix « u’mvuu wxU with their various 
powers to cure diseases, (heir risings and settings, and their 
presages of things future.' Notwithstanding the sugge st i v e 
sound and use or this word (of which however the real form 
is very uncertain), the difficultHM of connecting it historically 
either with the Spanish Arabic maudkk, or with mcd.l* 
almanack without Arabic intermediation, seem insurmount- 
able. Nor does (he sense really point to such tables as those 
described by Roger llacon, Chaucer, and Regiomontanus. 

A Mauilkh has lieen identified with a L. manneus or 
manaehus, applied in Vitruv. ix. 8 < Dialling) to a circle in 
a sun-dial showing the months or signs of the xodlac, an 
origin which would well explain Pedro a word in both senses; 
but the true reading of Vitruvius's word is now generally 
agreed to be Mfu.rns iGr. monthly); and it has 

not yet been shown that the reading manacus wax ever so 
generally known or accepted, ax to make its adoption prob- 
shle at the hands of any Arab astronomer in Spain. Nor 
has it been shown to be impossible. Of many other conjec- 
tures none are worthy of notice.] 

Almand(e, obs. form of Almond. 
tAlma ndar, -founder. Obs. [a. OFr. almon - 
dier, mod. amatuiier , repr. a L. *atnygdalarhts : 
see Almond.] An almond tree. 

*Jh Wvct.tr («rs. xxx. 3; laky nge green popil aerriis and 
of almanders. Eccles . xii. 5 The alinaundcr [1308 an ale- 
maunde tre| slml flouren. c 1400 Rom. Rost 1 jfSj And 
almandres gretc plentee, Figgis, and many a date tre. 
t Almandin(o, a. Obs. rare. [f. aim aside , 
Almond 4 -/Vi, nrob. northern for -kn, as in beechen, 
etc.] Of the almond tree, of almond wood. 

a two Cursor M. 689 1 (Cotton) And it was an alinandin 
wand, pat ilk frut par-on pai fund .Fair/, almandine. 

Alniadin# (a*lin&ndin, k lm&ndobn), sb. 
Also 7 a nandine. [a corruption of the earlier 
Alahamjink. Sc* the change in Phillips below. 
Sometimes by false fonn-assoc- written almondine. J 

I An alumina iron garnet of a beautiful violet or 
amethystine tint ; the word is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Pliny's alabandine, a term applied to 
the gamet from its being cut and polished at Ala- 
banda.* Westropp Ptee. Stones 1H74. 

1638 Pill 1.1,1 rs, Alahandine, a kind of stone, that provokes 
to bleed. \AlmtinJint not mentioned. ] 1698 Ibid., A iabandint 
or A maudine, a kind of blew and red Stone, which very 
much excites to bleeding. (Also a crosx-ref.) A i maudine, 
see A iabandint . 1696 /bit/., A l maudine, or A iabandint, a 

sort of Ruby softer and lighter than the oriental. [A Iabandint 
not separately entered.] /bid., Almandine, a coarse 

sort of Ruby, etc. [A Iabandint not entered at all.] 1804 Edits. 
Rest. Itl 304 Karmen constituted some varieties of the noble 
garnets into almundiuex. c tSag Hnnixn s Crocod. in Pottos 
u»8 With sanguine almandines and rainy pearl. 1830 Tkm- 
nvson Merman 3a But 1 would throw to diem back in mine 
Turkls and agate and almondine. 187* Browning Fijiue 13 
That string of mock turquoise, those almandines of glass. 

Almandita (se'lm&uttaitt. Min. ff. prec. with 
min. formative -it*.] Dana's name for almandine 
as a mineral, a varietv of Garnet. 

1837 88 Dana Alin, ay 1 Alniaudite or preciousgarnet comes 
in fine crystals front Ceylon, etc. 
t ▲*lma:Xinar. Obs., comb, form of all man - 
ner used atlrib. Cf. alkin. [Orig. a genitive — * of 
every sort*: see Manner and An, A 3 bj 

a >400 Cursor At. (Trin. MS. * A 1 mnner bins orhim bigan 
I Cotton MS. alkyn). tp6 Tindai.r Her. xvitl. is Almanner 
vessels of yvery and almanner vessels off most precious 
wodde. 

Almar, obs. by-form of Almoner. 

Almarie, almary, obs. forms of Ambry. 

+ AInUk*riol(«. Obs . rare. [ad. med.L. aim 8 - 
riol-um ^for L. armariolum\ dim. of aim-, armd- 
riunt : see Ambry.] A little closet or cabinet. 
„*FJ T. Smith An/io. Westm. 004, u March (96 Edw, 
III] . . a certain almariole in the veitiy for keeping the vest- 
ments in. Ibid. A certain armoriol within the king's chapel. 
Almatour : see Ai.MApouit. 

Almaund, obs form of Almond. 

Alma, obs. form of Alum, a am, and Elm. 
Alma(h, an Egyptian dancing-girl : sec Alma. 

II Almandron. [Sp., augiu. or almendra , quasi 

* the great almond.' 1 The Brazil-nut tree (JRetiholei- 
iia exeelsa), which forms large forests on She banks 
of the Amazon and Kio Negro. 

183s T. Ross tr. Humboldt* s Tretv. II. xxiv. 449 The al- 
mendroa, or jnvim, one of the most majestic trees of the 
forests of the New World. s86e Smilss Engineers HI. 
948 And towering over all, the great Almendrbns. 
Almantr, obs. form of Almoner. 

• t Almar, obs. by-form of Almoner [really an 
independent formation on Alm^s + -er 1 . See also 
Almowb.] 

t Almira. Obs. [a. OFr. almaire, alio ar- 
mairc t now armoire.'] An amhnr. 

1547 Lane. IVills 1 . 108 One water tubbe and 0*0 rimers. 


Almary, obs. form of Ambrt. 

Almaataa, obs. form of Alms. 

AXmlomntar, -a, -sth, obs. ff. Almacantar. 
tAlttil ndv. Obs . [f. All ^ Mid with.] 
Withal, altogether. 

Rebel 9310 And mide ‘ Ahnid wille her Mi bodi ieh 

t AlsasiAurat, a. Obs . rart~\ [iireg. f. L. 
alm-us kindly, bounteous + Jtuenl^m flowing.] 
Bounteous, beneficent. 

1477 Let, to l)k. Clone, in York Record* 90 We . . shal ever- 
more pray to the almyffuent God for your prosperous estate. 
Almlga-ttoa. Obs, I for Amaloamation. 

Hon Ullv Galathea il UL 133 A very secret science, for 
none almost can understand the language of it ; [e.g.] sub- 
limation, alnugatton. 

t Almi'gat, a- Obs. Forms: 1 mlmlht, 4 alio 
myght, 4 -a almriti al-, aUmygbt, almioht, (5 
almyth), 6 almsroht, 4-6 almight [f. All -f 
Might, which is here probably the pa. pplc. of 
May in original sense to 1 have power, j - Al- 
mighty. (Long the commoner form in poetry.) 

a torn C*f>MON 18s Wist on drihien arlmihtne, e sax* Guy 
ll'artv. 15a ‘ O Lord,' he seyd,*God AlmlghL* <*ija g£. E. 
A Hit . P. A 407 In aothfui gospel of god al-my^t. c 1330 
R. Bri/nnk Chrou. 17a, & pi niesse son gen, Sc serued (Tod 
alle myghL nut Merit Arth. 93 They thankid (iod all 
myghu 1548 Prhuer Hen. 17 //, Blessed be God, Father 
alnught. 

f Jyjmi’gHtand, a. Obs, Forms : 3 almioht- 
tende, almightande, almightand. fa variant of 
Almighty, with ur. pple. ending, pent, corrupted 
from Almightin .1 Almighty. 

c tag* Creed in Rtf. Ant. I. 99 Hi true in God, fader hal- 
michttcnde. a 1300 Creed, ibid. 1 . 98a lch ileve in God, 
fader almightinde. 

t Alini’jgktfiil, a. Obs. [f. All <ulv. a- Might- 
ful.] AlLpowerful. 

c 1990 Gen. 4 Ex. 9694 He wutfi al-mht-fbl in fiat loud. 
e 1375 A tsum/cieun A. 919 He |mi is almt)tful kyng. 
t Almi’ghtifal, a. Obs. [perh. due to confu- 
sion of Almighty and ALMiGHTFUL.]-prec. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 17B Allemyghtyffu! fadyr, merciful kynge. 
« 94 « (J oai.l etc. Erasm. Para/hr. Pref. 6 Hie almightifull 
power. Ibid. Pref. Luke 9 l*he alinightifu! word of the 
omniooteiu father. 

tUmigliMheae. Obs. [f. Almighty + 
-head.] Omnipotence. 

1440 PromA. Parrt., Allmyghtyhede, Omni/efenefa. 
Alulfhtily (q lmoi tilh, adv. [f. Almighty a. 
+ -ly J*. r In an almighty manner. 

0 1850 P. Fletcher Father's Test. (1670' 99 It is a working 
beauty, mightily, almightily working on every object that 
looks upon it. 1696 Laoiasu Content fit Clergy Bi That the 
clergy are almightfly furnished with learning. 1839 Baii.ev 
Ft st us \ 1848' 52/1 Elements of immortality, As mind on earth 
almightily beseems. 

t Almbghkin, sb. and a. Obs. \ also a almih- 
tin, 3 alimhten, -mi*, tin, -mightln, -mightton. 
[variant of Almighty, with a termination imitating 
that of Drihtin , drihien , Lord.] An ancient form 
of Almighty, used subst. as a title of the Dtity, 
in apposition to God\ also alone. 

CUTS Lamb. Horn. 33 (iod alinihtine* milcc. Ibid. 

Ure lauerd God almihiun. I but. 99 pc almihtin feder and 
he suite, saog Lav. 167B3 For luue of god alinilitcn [z«go 
al mihtil. c up Gen. 4 Ex. 9 Don sal bint alinightin luuen. 

Almig htma— (§lmai tinos). [f. Almighti 4 
-Nknm.J Tue quality of being almighty, omnipotence. 

a igao Atyrr. Our Lndyt no Whyche bylrue not that the 
slmyghtyiiesse of God mygnte do xuche thynges. 1535 
Covrroalc Is. xlii. 11 Ascribinge almightynes vnto the 
Ixtrde. 1831 Jkr. Taylor Serttt. 1. xxiiC 29a To provoke 
(iod . . to defic his AlmighrineMe. s8so Southey A'thama 
xxiv. u. Wks. VIII. ao6 Vain his almightiness, for mightier 
pain Subdued all power. 1877 I. M. Charlton In Mem. 10 
To unite our nuny powers with ltix Almightinexx. 

> Almighty i jf!m»i-ti\ a. Forms: 1 ©Imeahtls, 
ealmlhtU, 1 sshnlhti, almlhtlj, a 3 almlhti(e, 
(3 allmahhtij), 3-4 alraljtl, -myjti, -myhtl, 4 
almlhty, aJlmyghty, 4-5 almyghty, -myjty, 

6 allxnJghty, 7 -lo, 6 7 alznlghtle, 4- almighty, 
[f. All adv. + Mighty. OE. mlmeahtig « OS. alo- 
mahtig \ OHG. alamahtic : see the by-forms Au 
might, -in, -end.] All-powerful, omnipotent. 

1 . Orig. and in the strict sense used as an attri- 
bute of the Deity, and joined to Cod or other title. 

c 890 Cod. Dipl, 138 On Cfodex ealmihtiges naman. a 1000 
Psalm I. (Cotton) 8j ACImeahtig god. r 1178 Lamb. Horn. 

7 prime wunet god almihti in us. Ibid. 97 pc almlhti^a 
god es sunc. exwon Ormin 9* lliforcnn Crist Allmuhhtii 
Godd. c 1300 Beket 1049 >e lumuiyeth more an urthlich 
King than God rinu)ti da 1388 Maunoev. L 6 In the 
Name 01 God Glorious and Allemyghty. 1418 Aar. C h icii li.k 
in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. • I. 4 Blossua be AlmyuyGod. tgM 
Cover qale Seeing. L aoTo geue thankee to Alimightie God. 
b8ii BibUK Gen. xvii. z, I am the almightic God, walke l>e- 


, Iliad vii. 913 Grant, thou Almighty I In whom hand Is fete, 
A worthy champion. iH K/Wiuik LJ/e in Christ 108 
The same words are used by the Almighty In tfcreataniog 
Abimckch. Mod. If h should please the Almighty to spare 
him for a few years longer. 

0 . rarely in superlative. 

1938 Sylvester Dm liarims 1. viL (1841) 8o/» Man (but 
Ima ^eof th‘ Almightiext; Without these gifts is uot a Aluu, 

ll. All-powerful (in a general tense). 

ftjBI Chaucer Menken 7 . 6 tO noble rimlfhty Sampson. 
§f® Snake. L L. L. v. ii. 690 The Amipotent Mare, of 
Launces the almighty. t8o8— Tr. 4 C>. ik.iL 174 Con- 
mring'd in mame by the almighty Fenne (e.iViuiUM). 1781 
GowFer Hope 659 Insensible or Truth's almighty charms, 
*•37 W. Is vino Wolf. Roost (28531 15 The elmi^kty dollar, 
that great object of universal devotion throughout our land. 
1M3 W. Philun Speeches ill 43 , 1 hail the rimighty power 
of the tongue. ( 

% slang. Mighty, great ; exceedingly, 

1814 Dr Quincky IFbs. 11871) XVI. 061 Such rubbish, 
xuvh ‘almighty* nonsense (to speak trmnsatlantM >, no eye 
has ever beheld. 1831 Massyat Pet. Simple (1883) 398 An 

„nrh niivilM, lutnv In C, Pi-m 1 . 


almighty pretty Frencn privi 
t AlmlgntyslLip. Obs. rate- 
-HH1P.J w ALMIGHTINB88. 


[f. Almighty 


fore. me. 173a Pont Ess. Man u 145 The firat Almighty 
Cause Acts not by partial, but by getrral Iaws. 1884 Ten- 
nyson Eh. Ard. 783 0 God Almighty, Blessed Saviour, 
b. absol. The Almighty ; a title of God. 
waeee Beowulf ^Cwabket ne iEbnihtixa euvjma worhte. 
spfo WrcLir Ruth i. eo with bittemes mych the Almy^ti 
hath ftilfillid me. 1533 Coveroalb /ob vi. 4 The rilmighty 
hath shott at me wan his arowex. s8ss Dtsut Job vtil 3 
1867 Milton P. L. iv. 

>718 Powt | 


1883 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (1689 ) 130 Which arm'd him 
stronger, and which helped him more, limit all his Thunder 
did. and his Almighty-ship before. 

AlminJl, -myn (*lmarr 4 ). [ad. Urdu 
alnnirl \ ad. Fg. alvtarioi— L. armdrium ; 
see Ambry.] Anglo-Indian name for a cupboard, 
cabinet, press, wanlrobc, or chest of drawers. 

1878 LiJ.' in the Atofnssil 1 . 34 Sahib, have you looked in 
Mr. Morrison's almirahT 
Aim la, se, obs. form of Alma. 

+ A'lmiRtry. [?ln jest for all-mystery\ 
s8ss B.Jonhon A I atones (i6oa) 616 Of fiM.es and Palmestry, 
And this is Almwtry. 

Almner, variant of Almoner. 

Almoign, almoin (^lmoi-n). Also 4 almoyn, 
6 almoyne, -on(e, 7 allmone. [In the form a/- 
mon{e % a. UFr. olmQne , ahmsne (inod Fr. autubtie ) : 
see Almh. Almoign ( -ohi, *oyne) is late AFr., ] erh. 
due to confusion with alimonium , the senses of the 
two words partially overlapping. But *a/imesitta 
could of itself give almotne , as in prtrpositum, 
preboid<\ cf. OFr. al moists ter, almosguer, altmg- 
uer, variants of almosnier, aunt otter, to give in alms; 
also Pr. almoynier, beside almost! er , almoner.] 
t i- Alms ; alms-chest; the church chest or treasury, 
ecclesiastical possession. (A common mtd.L. sense 
ol eleemosyna. ) Obs. 

1*1330 R. Hriinnk Ckrm. 939 For frrres of be crolce, and 
monk and chanoun, Haf drawen in o voice nis fees to per 
almoyn. 

2. 1 enure by divine service, or by the perform- 
ance of some religious duty. Frank almoin or free 
alms (L. libera tleHuosyna): the 'tenure of lands, etc. 
bestowed upon God, that is, given to such people 
as bestow themselves in the service of God, far 
pure and perpetual alms ; whence the feoffors or 
givers cannot demand any terrestrial service, so long 
ns the lands remain in the hands of thq* feoffee? 
Cowcl. Perpetual tenure by free gift of charity. 

13x3 Bradshaw St. IVetburge 11848' auo Many helde their 
landm . . by tenur' franke alinoignc. 1503 Fitziiehrgrt 
Surveying ix. 16 Franke slmoyne, homage auncetreU. sip 8 
Barlow Three Sermon* xii. 1 16 They hold what ever they 
have in Frankalmoin from God. 1641 Tertnet dt la Ley 
33 Allmone or Tenure in aumonc, is tenure by divine xervice. 
X679 Manlhy luterpr. n. v., It cannot lie Frank -almotne if 
any certain service be expressed. 1798 Aylivve Parergm 
it mote) Frank- A tmoigue is the same which we in Latin 
call Libera Eleemosyna or Fret Alms in English : whence 
that Tenure is commonly known tiy the name of a Tenure 
in Aumone or Frank-Almolgne. 1844 Williams Real Fro- 
Perty Law led. ta> 39 The grantees in frankalmoign . . were 
forever free from every kind of earthly or temporal service. 
0 . Scotch form : Fro almona. 
c 1390 Sir I. Balfour Tract. s8 (Jam.) Gif the defender 
hold the hunt in name of fre almons. Ibid. 941 ljuidis gevin 
to theme in name of fre elmonia. 

Jdmoigner, -moiner, -moUmer, literary 
forms of Almoner in 6-7, due to attempts to re- 
cast the cum nt am tier after late AFr. almoignier 
and MFr . aulmosnier \ their influence remains in 
part in the mod. spelling Almoner. 

Almoise, -moyao, var. Almohe, Obs., alms. 
Almon, obs. form of Ai.mok.n and Almond. 
t A lmonagg, Obs. [a. OFr. almosnaige, an- 
monnaige, almsgixing, gift ; f. almosnier to give 
alms, f. almosue : see Almh and -age.] In ]»hr. 
Frank almonage - /rank almoin : see Almoign. 

1833 FiJi.i.hR dt. Hist. vi. 99a None or those held of mean 
Lord* by Jrauke almonage, but all of the King incapiteper 
Barouiam. 1698 — Strm ., Best Employm. si He himselfc 
held all that be had in Frank-Almonage. and lived on the 
poors man* box. 1887 Watekhqvrk Fire oj Load. 154 
Worthy object* of your Almonage. 


Doth the Altakhtio poruett InaticeT __ 

586 To know Mort of th' Almighties works. 


(ft'mbnd). Forms: 3-4 almand(e, 

3-5 aLmausid(e, 4-5 almound(e, alemaund, 4-6 
almonde, (3 almund, 5-7 almon, 6 alomond, 
aulmond), 5- almond, [a. OFr. almond*, ale - 
tnande, earlier alemandre, ale man die (also amattde, 



AIsMOWD. 


ALMOST* 


amandrs ) ; cf. Sp. almendra, Pg. mmendm, It. 
mambrla, mandola , Pr. and med.L. ammuMa\ 
pointing to early Romanic *amendta, -ala, -a/a, from 
I., amygdala, a. Gr. ufwyddKij. Cf. the change of 
smaragdum to smcraldo. The initial al - in Fr. 
and Sp. prob. aro^c in the latter, by confusing the 
initial a - (dropped in It., a s if no real part of the 
word) with Arab, article a/, as in almidon (Fr. ami- 
don\ aim ir ante (amir and \ almdraco ( atndracum ). 

The genealogy of almond h therefore : Gr. iavyMAn, L. 
mmygdala -a dtni'gddld, Ami'ngdtUi’, early Korn. dme'ndsbi 
(thence Pg. AmendM) ; splitting up into 'me'ndolA (thence 
It. mandbla), al-me'nd»M& (thence Sp. alme'ndrA), and 
al-Ame'ndoM, aldkm*'nd*ia, whence OFr. mllma'ndll, al- 
ima ndri' OFr. and E. allma'ndi, almn'ndi ; E. almnu'nd, 
a’ Imamus, a' Uni fid, d'mfnd. 

1 . The kernel of a drupe or stone-fruit, the pro- 
duce of the almond tree, of which there are two 
kinds, the sweet and the bitter. 

a tym Cursor M. 680$ Almandcs (*'•’”• almondes, -maundes, 
•mound] was groun pur-on. sjlt Wvcur Numb. xvii. 8 
The blossoms . . weren fourmed in to altmaundU (xi8a 
idinaundes], 139ft Trrviha Barth . De P. R. xvii. iii, Yf a 
fuse cte> almoundes he schal dye. 1463 Mann . 4 Health. 
Ex fa. a>7 Item, vj /. almundyn, xviijd'. 154a Hoorde D yet ary 
xii. (1870) 063 Aim on* he hole & moyste ; it doth comforte 
the brest. 1586 Bright Melanch. xl. 267 Oile of bitter 
alwnonds. sou Hirlk Gen. xliii. ix Myrrhe, nuts, and 
almonds. 1769 Sir J. Hili. Fam. Herb. fiBia) 3 Sweet al- 
monds are excellent in emulsions. 18x4 Sis H. Davy Agric. 
i 'hem. 8 j The principal part of the almond . . (is] a substance 
analogous to coagulated albumen. 

2 . The tree which bears almonds, A mygdalus 
communis (N.O. Kosaccse), closely allied to the 
genus Primus, which contains the plum, peach, 
nectarine, etc. Often in comb, os almond-tree. 

1897 Weyden Virg. Georg. I. 97a Mark well the flowring 
Almonds in the Wood. 1733 Mii.i.kk Card. Did. *.v. A myg- 
datus , The common Almond . . is cultivated more for the 
beauty of its flowers, than for its fruit. 1870 Ykats Nat. 
Hut. Comm . 78 The almond and the palm flourish together. 

3 . A comfit enclosing an almond kernel. 

4 . A kernel similar to the almond. 

171a tr. Comet's Hist. Drugs I. 85 Two or three Nuts or 
llerries, which contain in earn a little luscious Almond. 

6. Anything shaped like an almond, whether 
solid or superficial, as : a. An ornament of that 
shape ; b. A name given by lapidaries to pieces of 
rock crystal used in adorning blanch candlesticks; 
c. An oval with pointed ends. 

1853 Ruskin Stones of \'en. II. ii. | ia. m Six balla, or 
rather almond.-., of purple marble. 

0 . The tonsils : also called almonds of the throat, 
jaws , or ears. The latter name is also given to 
* a small lymphatic gland over the mastoid process 
or 1 k* 1 ow the external ear,' Syd. Soc. Lex. arch. 

1378 Lytr Podoens 1. Ixxxi. iao Ulcers of the aulmondcs 
or kernels of the throte. 1607 Tofbell Four-footed Beasts 
( if*7jl 500 Goats milk . . gnrgurizcd in the mouth, is very 
effectual against the pains and sweUiugs of the almonds. 
1841 Raker Chron. (1670) 401/1 The Almonds of her Jaws 
began to swell. 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 318 A pain on 
the left side about the Almonds of the F.ar. 1833 Homan 
Diet. Med., Almonds of the Ears, a popular name for the 
exterior glands of the neck. 

+ 7 . Other almond-shaped animal organs: esf. 
A. The operculum of a whelk ; b. Some part ot a 
labbit's leg. Obs . 

1 1430 J. Kuankli. Bk. Nurture in Babers Bk. (1868)60 His 
(the whelk s) pyntill & gutt almond & mantillo awey }>er fro 
ye pitt. ifta7 IVaciiam Comfit. Gent. xxi. 11634) 253 To 
make Paste to last long, you may use . . those parts of a 
Connies ledges which are called the Almonds. 1631 Mark- 
11 MR Bray to Wealth 11. 1. xiti. (16681 70 Those parts of the 
Conies leg which is called the Almond of the Coney. 

8. The delicate pink colour of the almond blossom 

1679 Daily Nnvs 1 j June »/a Cream colour, relieved with 

cardinal, and almrmd adorned with the same fashionable hue. 

9 . From it** colour: A kind of pigeon, more fully 
called the Almond Tumbler. 

i86yTkortmkikn Pigeons ii. 113 The feathers of the Almond 
should be covered with a metallic lustre or gloss. 1883 
Stand. 11 Jan. 3 '6 The almond tumbler, a round plump birth 

10 . Comb, and A It rib., in which almond stands 
in simple attributive relation, as almond blossom, 
colour , flower, fruit, shafie , wood ; in attributive 
relation of materia 1 , as almond cake, custard, paste, 
etc. ; or in sinulutivc or instrumental relation to a 
pa.pple., ns almond-leaved, -scented, -shaped', al- 
mond-shaded. 

Also almond-kernel ( * At.mond t, 6) ; almond 
oil, the expi eased oil of bitter almonds, or benzoic 
aldehyde ; almond-peaoh, a hybrid between the 
almond and ]>each, cultivated in France ; almond 
rook, enow, confections mode with almonds ; 
almond tree, the tree that bears almonds, also 
fig. (from the colour of its flowers) grey hair; 
almond tumbler iscc Almond o' ; almond wil- 
low, or almond-leaved willow, Salix amygdalina ; 
almond-worta, l.indley's name for the plants of 
his N.O. Drufactx or stone-fruits. 

Also Almond-butter, -mile, q.v. 

a 184a Tennyson To tko Queen 16 The sun-lit almond- 
blossom shakes. 1440 Promfi. Pnrv., Atmaunde frute 
(1499 almon) AmigJalum . tmj LahV Herbert Cradle L. 
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L 3 Floors . . made of ebony and almond-wood. 1731 Cham- 
Mrs CyeL, A Imondsgive the denomination to a great number 
of preparations in confectionery, cookery, etc. whereof they 
are the baste; as Atmendtxkm, Almond cream . . Almon d 
paste, Almond snow, xftfte Miss Bsaodon Asfih. 1L 93 The 
golden tinge of the almond pound-cake. Edin. Rev. 
LI 1. 71 Amydoloid is a rock containing almond-shaped cavi- 
ties. a 1790 T. W arton Poems ho (Jod.) Carmel's almond- 
shaded steep. 

2801 Hoi .la no Pliny (1(14) II. 146 Tonsils or Ataond- 
kernels on either side of the throat, a 1843 Hood T, of 
Trumpet aiii, The almond-oil she had tried. 1N0 Doily 
Newt 6 May 3/5 Almond rock and peppermint drops, ijm 
W vcur Redes, xii. 3 An alcmaunde ire schal floure. 2390 
PaequiTt AfioL t. Ed, Vpon whose siluer heads (he Almond- 
tree hath Mossomde. x6xx Bidlr Jer. I. ti, I see a rodde 
of an almond tree, m 1783 Shrnbtonr (T. ) Trees more and 
more fady, till they end in an almond-willow. 

A.'lmond-bn'tter. (See quot. 1753.) 

1388 Cooan Haven Health ((636* x8a An other -kinds of 
butter made of Almonds with Sugar and Rose water, called 
Almrmd Butter. s8e8 Wily Beguiled in Hiul. Dodst. IX. 
285 He Riieaks nothing but almond-butter and sugar candy. 
1753 Chambers Cyd. Snfifi. , Almond-butter is a preparation 
made of cream and whites of eggs boiled ; to which is after- 
wards added, blanched almonds. 


▲ lsnond-far&feoe. [Corruption of Allemand 
or Almain, i.e. German, furnace.] Name of a fur- 
nace used in the refining process to separate metals 
from cinders and other dross, and for the reduction 


of slag of litharge to lead. 

1674 Kay Smelting Silver in Collect. 116 Another Furnace 
they have which they call an Almond Furnace. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v„ The Almond -furnace, called also the 
sweep, is usually six feet high, four wide, and two thick ; it 
is built of bride. 

Almond-mi lk. (See quot. 1753.) 

r X430 Recipes in Babees Bk. <18681 61 Take Almaunde 
Milke & joikyi of Eyroun. 1398 Hakluyt Vo*. I. 97 It 
icaucth behind it a taste like the taste of almon milke. a 1878 
Marvell To Dr. Witty Poems 74 The doctor doth Stint 
them to cordial *, almond-milk, and broth. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Snfifi., Almond-milk is a preparation made of sweet 
blanched almonds and water, of some use in medicine, as 
an emollient. 

Almondy (frinandi), a . [f. Almond 4- -r 1. Cf. 
sugaty.] Having almonds, or the chaiacteristics 
or properties of almonds. 

1847 1. yell in Life II. ljaThe atmondy scent of the flowers 
is very strong and delicious. 1833 Mem. Stomach 11 The 
sweet almondy taste of the delicious food my poor mother 
gavr me. 

Almoner 1 , almner (relm&naj, amnai \ Forms: 
a. 3-4 aumonor(o, amonor, 3 5 aumener(e, 4-$ 
-eer, 5 awxnener, -eer, (ombynowre), atnener, 
5-7 amner, 6 7 almner, almener, al.nonar, 6- 
almoner. J 3 . 5-7 almoaner, 6 -osiner, 7 -olaner, 
auamoner. y. 6 olmoi^ner, almoygmr, -or, al- 
molnur. 8. 5 aumere, aimer, -ar, 6 -owr ; 5 aw- 
merer ; 6 amonerer. [a. OFr. aumoner, aumonier 
(1 2th c .almosnier, 1 3th aumosnier, 1 5 th aulmosnier, 
mod. aumdnier) .-—late L. *almosindrius for eleemo- 
svnarius, prop.ndj. ‘connected with alms/ sc .homo, 
X. eleetnosyna Alms, llut peril, partly due, csp. in 
sense 3, to OFr. ahnosnlrc , -cor, later -eur : — L. 
elcemosyndtor -atorem an nhns-giver.] 

The native development was aumoner, a tt turner, auntuer, 
amner(Ci) the regular form in 16th c. Ilut the Renascence 
brought up a number of artificial spellings, after later Er. 
aulmosnier, ansmouier, AEr. almoignier , and their med.L. 
adaptations, under the influence of which and the native 
alms, anmtr lias been artificially refashioned os alnntrr, 
almener, almoner, and the pronunciation has followed (he 
spelling. The 15th c. ansnero, aimer, and Sc. almowr , are 
direct formations on auntes, almcs ; anmer-er, amoner-er 
seem to lie f. anvmere , awmener, & purse ; see Almoner*.] 

1. An official distributor of the alms of another ; 


the name of a functionary in a religious house, in 
the household of a bishop, prince, or other person 
of rank. Sometimes applied to the chaplain of 
a hospital, or other institution. 

In the royal household of Great Britain there is a titular 
Hereditary Grand Almoner besides the I.ord High Al- 
moner , and Snb-atmoner , who are dergynieu. 

o. c 1300 Cursor M. *5**9 Judas . . Was iesu crist aumoner 
[r>. r. aumenere]. 2360 Maundev. xix. st« Whan the covent 
of this ablieye hath eaten, theawmendr let bere the releef to 
the gardyn. 1444 Polit Poems 1 1. 2*1 The awmeneer seyth 
he cam to late. 1494 Fabyan vii. 586 The lord of Awdeley 
nmner, in stede of the erie of Cambrydgc. 1348 Hall 
Chron. 790 Dr. Fox the Kynges Amner uiade an eloquent 
oracion in 1 Jilin. 1391 Pkrcivall Sfi. Did., Limomero, an 
nlmener. 1630 Hrathwait Rug. Gent. 11641 » 242 These de- 
ferre giving, till they CAnnot give, making their executors 
their almoners. *847 U awaru Crown Rev. si Gentleman 
Amner : Fee, 11/. 8r. id. ob . ; Subamner: Fee, hi. xhs. tod. ob. 
>«84 I iMTKANGK A'. Charles /, 176 There came to London 
from Cardinal Richelieu . . his Chaplain and Almner. x8(te 
E. Chambi rlaynk St . Gt. Brit. 1. it. xiL (1743* 07 The Lord 
Almoner disposes of the a king's alms. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8tx) III. xxxvi. boo He is now and then my al- 
moner. 1887 J. Mabtineau Cur. Lift in d. al 178 The almoner 
of God to the poor and sad. 287* Daily News 10 Nov., Th« 
almoners of the Berliner HQlfsvereia/ r - 
ft. 1483 CAXTonGoM.Zxg. lodjHcfarut Johan] was called 
almosner or atnener. 2313 87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 1693/1 
The aJmoeiner, a jphisition, and a surgeon to attend upon 
them. 1386 Wills 4 fstv. N. C. (i860) 134 To the almosinen 
of this towne of Middleeburghe. tint Tate tr. Henseh. 
Ord. Ed. II, • 19. 55 For the ausmoner & al under him. 
1617 Jambs 1 Patent In Lib. Mun.Hib. 1. ii. 81 To erect and 
establish an office of Almosner in this our realm of Ireland. 


y. ifteft Mobb Hereeyee u Wke. 1337, T64A Doctor BUyn, 
wmetyme Bimoygnerto king Henry the aeuenth. xgSi 
Gbomnu. Am, Serm. Who. 1843,30 The Bishop of Rochester, 
Ai^Finor. <S|8 Stow Surv. in f Skrype 1734) II. 
ix. 7x8 x AU Almotenem and houses ol Almoiee. 

8 . 1 Cigna la Do*. Arch. UL *42 The aumere a rod echnll 
hauein hoods, r 2430 Lydo. ibid. IU. x 33 HumUe oompaaaion 
wnshteawmerer. imb Old Will in Academy 27 Sept (1882) 
•3i/2 The thonne of pame the aimer and the tother of 
yams the tother almar. ngxo Bonnventurde Myrronr 
(Pyason) viiL D j, Theyr amoneren or tresouien myght 
lightly have had it in Hondo, n 1800 Mem. ef Sfioituwood 
3 (Jam.) To stay with the queens and a t t end her Maiestk as 
her Almowr. 


sfeeB. Coinwall Lys. 4 lone 1 Iris . . Is the Spring's al 
moaer . . and scatters Upon the subject world, dyed flowan 
and sweets. 1873 Sir J. Hersckxl Pofi. Led. U. 9 so. 6a The 
sun is the almoner of the Almighty, 
f 8. One who gives alms largely ; an alms-giver. 
Obs. ox arch . 

>303 R. Bbunnk Hemdl. Synnc <375 Seynt Joan be au mo- 
no re. *340 Ayenb. 190 Ine |>e lyue of Ion he amoner. 
n 2400 Retig Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 53. Mercy hir oyster 
sails be anibynowre bat gy flies to mile. 1483 (See in t yl 
2380 Barbt Ah. A 36s An A rnner, or giuer of almes. seemeth 
to be deriued of this French worde Aumosnier, and there- 
fore ought rather to he written almonnr. xgBg Abk Sandys 
Serm. 11841) *93 Who for his liberal relieving of the needy 
was sumamed the Almner. 2391 H.I<ockb in Farr's £ P. 
I. 138 An amner to the poore that helpless cry. 1607 Hiebon 
Whs. I. 389 (Dorcas] was a discreet, lust, compassionate, 
cheerefuli, simple-hearted almoner. 1874 J. Holland Mist. 
Manse ix. 156 who found the largess in her palms And him 
the friendly almoner. 

t Almoner^. Obs. Forms: 4-5 au- ( awmener, 
awmer, alner. [a. OFr. aumosnilre, aumonilrc 
(med.L. almonaria) L. *elccmosyndria, prop, adj., 
sc. bursa, area , etc., a place for alms.] An alms- 
puree ; a bag, a puree. 

c 1330 Str Degarri 5, I tok hit out and haue hit er, Redi 
in ram aumener. xvjg Barbour Bruce vm. 490 Quhcn he 
ded wes . . Thai fana in-till his awmener A letter, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 2087 Thanne of hia awmener he drough A lilell 
keye. Ibid. 2270 Wcare strait gloves, with awmrrt Of silk. 
c 1480 Laun/at 310, 1 wyll the yeve an alner, Imad of sylk. 
1834 Planch 1' Brit. Costume 89 Berengaria . . is represented 
with a small pouch called an anlmombre. 

Almonerer, amonerer, Obs. : see Almoner i 8. 
Almonersliip (orlmdnDijip). [f. Almunebi + 
-**hip.] The office or poaition of an almoner. 

*■47 Blackw. Mag. LX 1 . 9 To this almonemhip no salary 
was attached. 

Almonry (celmonri). Also 5 almosnerye. 
[a. OFr. au(t)mosnerie (mod. aumdnerie ) ; f. au(l)- 
mosnier (mod. aumdnier) Almoner : see -ry.] 

1 . A place where alms were distributed ; the resi- 
dence of an almoner. 

a 1480 Carton Advt. in Douce E. T.Ftagm. 1 Late hym 
come to Westinoncster in to the almonesryc at the reed pale. 
[? mis fir. for almosneryel. xjc 18 Stow Survey fed. Strype 
1754) II. vi. iii. 634/2 The place wherein this Chapel and Alms- 
house stand was called the Elemosinary or Almo[n1ry. now 
corruptly the Ambrey ; for that the alms of the Abliey are 
there distributed to the poor. i77oTHoarK in Phil Trans. 
LXI. j$ 4 Given in very ancient tunes to the use of the al- 
inonary or almonry of that abbey. 1899 Tennknt Ceylon I. 
111. xi. 407 The king erected almonries at the four gates of 
the capital. 

1 2 . - Almoner* or perh. - Ambry 3. Obs. rare, 
a i$36Tindai.r Exfi. Matt. Wks. II. 88 Love will make me 
put my hand into my purse, or almonry. 

Almorie, obs. form of Ambry. 
tAlmosa. Obs. 5-6 : also 6 almoya(e, almoiee, 
almoa. [A literary variant of Almr, affected by 
many writers, chiefly ecclesiastical, in 16th c.; ap- 
parently a partial refashioning of a'lmesse , a lmes, 
after med.L. elimosina, perhaps owing something 
to the contemporary northern Almous, and (espe- 
cially Sir T. M ore’s almoise , a/moyse) to the late 
Angio-Fr. almosne, almoisne of the lawbooks.] 

1. -Alms i. 


xgsB More Heresy es iv. Wks. 1357, 963 9 Good worices, 
nlmoyse, fastyng. 1333 Joye AfioL Phtdale 43 Relaifed by 
their dayly almose. c 1330 Chbkb Matt. vi. 9 When yow 
givest Vin alraos. 1339 Bk Comtn. Prayer, Pr. for Ch. 
Mil., We humbly beseche the most mercifully to accopte 
our almose 12804 alms), xgte Turner Baths 14 b, Clenge 
thyne herte from al synne and deal almoys. 1378 Flobio 
xst Frntes 73 b, To doo almoae unto the poore. 

b. sing, with pi almoses** Alms 1 b. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/1, He. . gafefor god large! ye 
almoMM to y J blynde. 1533 87 Foxb A. 4 M. (1396) X075 a 
AU the praters, sufliragiesTalinoces, fastinges. 

2. /^.»Almh a. 

*8*3 Mobb Rich. Ill, Wks. 1357, 44/2 It wer almoise to 
hange them. sggB — Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557. 446/1 
IThey] be burned vp ft fal as flatte to ashen as it were ohnoyse 
all obstinate herctiques dyd. 

3 . Comb. : see Alm8 4. 

t A’lmoaalr, almouauer, almaoer. Sc. Obs . 
[f. Almous, almos 4 -er!.] « Almoner 1 i. 

1301 Douolab Pal. Hon. ilf 34* (>874> I- 68 Pietle is the 
kingte almoseir. rim Dunbar Dance 13 (i860 163 Then 
cam in the maistcr tUmoser. sgfts Acte Jos. VI \tS14) >38 
His hienes preceptor and mateter olmouseer. 

Almosmar, OBner, -olaner, literary variants 
of Almoner, refashioned in 16th c. after Fr. aul- 
mosnUr and L. eleemosyndrius. 

Almost ($‘ lmoast, -most ; when emphatic or used 



ALXOUB. 


In reply to a question, gimdhst), adv. Forms: ial- 
nuprt* ealnusat, sslmiMt, a csimeat, a-4 almost, 
3 aU ma art, almarte, 4-3 almarte, -mooat, 4-6 
-moots, 5 allemort, 7 ellmoat, 4- almost. Also 
8- s'most, still used dial., and apnet 'most ; mod. 
Sc amairt, *maiot. [f. All + M >st adv . » mostly .] 

1 1 . adi. or adv. Mostly all, nearly all ; for the moat 
part 06 s. 

a sow Bsoa In Thorpe Horn. 11. 466 (Boew.) HU U eel 
mist mid hiligra manna naman genet, mjfi O. E. CArm. 
Mast call© ha pexenas be tiorSan Teraesc. soot l bid., 
Seo scipfyrde . . jelnucst earmlice forftfr. lias Ibid., Se 
burch fur-bcmde ael-nuest. c saoo Ommin 9617 patt Issramle 
peod ailmaaet pa shollde beon forrworrpen. 1417 in K. E. 
Witts (t88a< >4 Thys twey I.ynis I wrete almeste with myn 
owne Hond. 1570 Arch am Scholem. 11. (Arb.i 1 33 Hues 
giuera were almost Northmen. tdaS tr. Mon/fets Tksnt. 
In ft x 93 The women . . do that work almost 

2 *. adv. Very nearly, wellnigh, all but : a. qualify- 
ing a verb or attribute. 

c saoo in Cod. Dipl. V. 18 From 6e heAe foi6ri)te to her* 
dries ouerende almest. 1090 Lay. 19308 H* is almest dead. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxvin. 87 Almaste in erthe pal me 
forname. cxaM Chaucer Frank!. T. 443 They were 
come almoost lr. r. almost e] to that Citce. 1430-90 tr. 
Iligden 1., The hcete of hit i<i soynede allemoste witn heuyn. 
193s Elyot Governour (1834) 31, 1 had almost forgotten 
where 1 was. 1980 Baret Alv. A 303 It is almost twelue a 
< locke, Duoitecitnn ins tat. s6xs Bible Acts xxvi. 98 Almost 
thou perswadent mee to bee a Christian. Clarke 

Parmmiol. 3 Almost was never bang'd, a 1874 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. fl. \i. 134 The flame of this Common Combustion 
hath allmost devour d Ireland. 1710 Palmer Proverbs aya 
'J’hey had a'most as live be call'd any thing, as to be thought 
too old for an agreeable conversation. 1796 Burke Find. 
Nat. Soc. Wkft. 1. it Diet . . confined almost wholly to the 
vegetable kind. 1816 Scott Black Dtv. iv. a6 As sair vexed 
ninaist for you as for me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 597 
He was almost within sight of their city. 1869 J. Mae* 
tinkau Ess. II. 190 Mistakes . . on almost every page. 1679 
M Carthy Hist. Own Tima 1. 199 Passionate and almost 
hysterical declamation. 

b. qualifying a sb. with implied attribute. 

■99a Huloet, Almost nyght, serum lumen. 1999 Shaks. 
Much Ado\. i. 113 You are almost coine to part almost a 
fray. 1709 J. Culler Ess. Mor. Sub/, n. ied. 61 193 The 
almost Omnipresence of an Advantage is a Circumstance 
of Value. 1808 Southey Lett. (1856)1!. 108, 1 am a heretic 
requiring toleration, an almost Quaker, ci 879 Whitney 
Essen. Eng. Cram. 38^ His almost impudence of manner. 

8. With a negative: Almost no «• scarcely any; 
almost never «* scarcely ever, etc. 

19x3 Ld. Bkrnrrs Froissart 1. eexv. 070 Bycause they 
were so great a company, almoost nothynge helde agaynst 
theym. 1548 Udall etc.. Erasm. Paraphr. John ill. 3a But 
no man almoste reciueth his witnes. i(ki Needham tr. 
Scldens Mare Cl. 335 So that the French King had neither 
any shore almost, nor any considerable use of Sea-affairs. 
1777 R. Watson Philip II (1791) III. xxiv. 314 His affairs 
almost never prospered where ne was not present. 1897 
H. Reed Brit. Poets vi. 900 Of Shakspeare we know almost 
nothing. 1879 Higcinson Hist. U. S. xxv. 95a There were 
almost no roads. 

1 4 . Used to intensify a rhetorical interrogative. 
(L. quis fere.) 06 s. 

3599 Shaks. John iv. iii. xa Or do you almost thinke, al- 
though you see, 'I*hat you eb see? 1819 Bedwkll Moham . 
Imp. K iiij, In what page almost shal you not meet with 
some exoticke and strange terme T 1870 South Strut. (1737) 
III. 193 Whom almost can we see who opens his arms to nis 
enemies T 1748 O. White MS. Serm . , Who almost are thero 
who do not know these things I 

tAlmoni. Obs or dial. Forms: 9-5 almus, 5 
-wi, -own, 5-6 -ouae, 5-7 -oua, 8-9 mod .Sc. tw- 
moui. [a. ON. almnsa, cogn. w. OE. stlmysse : see 
Ai.mh. Almaus is thus, so far as Eng. is concerned, 
a word of independent origin.] 

1 . ~Alms 1. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10813 pin oriaunt and bin almus Es 
knauin hei in goddes bus. c xjadHamkole Pr. Cause. 3799 
pan avai lies almus, messe, and bedes. c 14B5 Wyntoun 
Lrm. vl ii. 67 He wes a man of almous grete. 1984 Becon 
Fref. to Wkt. (1843) ao Niggardly, grudging, and unwilling 
almous. I9f6 Knox Hist. Httf.vJV*. 1846 I. iso A poors 
man . . asking of his al mouse. 1809 Skene Reg. Maj. 64 The 
wife may give almous moderatly, without consent of hir 
husband. 1818 Scott Amt if. xx. 139 * I thank you for your 
awmous/ said Ochiltree. 

b. sing . « Alms t b. 

s8a8 J. Wilson Noct.Ambr. Wka. 1855 1. 185 White slsvei, 
about the doorcheek, haudin out their nauns for an awmous. 

2 . « Alms 2. 

c 149s Hrnrysom Mor. Fab. 8$ It were almous thee for to 
draw and hing. 

8. Comb.: see Alms 4. 

+ Almowr. Sc. Obs. By-form of AlmonebI. 
[really an independent formation on Alm(s + -<>ur, 
and cogn.w. aimer and aumere. See Almoner 1 d.j 

Alme time). Forms: 1 mlmyaae, 1-3 mimes ee 
(j- 3 nlmlBae, aimless, a-4 almesse), a-6 almesse 
(a-4 almiase, 4 alemeaae, allmssaa, 5 almas*), 
a -7 almes (a almas, 3 simps, 4 alxnia, 5 almjs, 
6 allmee), 7-9 alms. PL wanting ; formerly a-6 
almeaals; almaaaai ; since 7 the sing, alms has 
also been used as pi. [OE. selmysse, obi. cases ml- 
myssan, cogn. w. ON. almnsa (Dan. almisse, Sw. 
almosa), Orris, ielmisse , OS. alamSsna, OHO. 
alamuosan (MHG. almnosen, mod.G, almoseh ), 
pointing to a com. OTeut. *alemosna or * olemosina. 
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a. pop. L. *alimosina (whence Pr. and OSp. al- 
mosna, OFr. almosnt , It limosina ), a perversion 
(due perhaps to sense-association with alimbnid) 
of eltmosina , tlemosina, orig. eUimosyna (Tertull., 
3rd c.) ad. Or. b\oiff»oovyr) compassionateness (n. 
of quaL f. compassionate, f. lAset com- 

passion, mercy). 

Thu final •* in OE. was early treated as inflexional, and 
disappeared from the nom. ; in recent times the final -« of 
the reduced form atmes, alms , has also been treated as a 
plural inflexion. For the y in OE. oimysum from *alituo* 
situs , cf. myuet, my ten, repres. Lat. moneta , tssolista. In 
ME. the s.c. dialects long retained forms with initial e, el. 
messe, times. Distinct by-forms are the northern Almous, 
awmous, an independent adoption of Norse altuusa : the 
16th century literary Almosb, atmoyss\ and the legal 
Almoign, almoue, from AFr.] 

1 . Charitable relief of the poor ; charity ; origin- 
ally and especially as a religious duty, or good 
work ; const, with do, make, work . Aitcrwards ap- 
plied especially to the material substance of the 
relief, and const, with give, bestow \ etc. 

a. abstract . or collect, without plural. 

a 1000 TGcdm. Dau. 587 <Gr.), Syle jelmyssan. e moo Ags. 
Cosp. Matt. vL 9 ponne pu pine ailmessan a<L ru8o Hatton 
C. ibid., panne bu bine celmesno do. c 117E Lamb. Horn. 
93 Hu miht pu don bine elmeme. Ibid. 137 Al be almissa be 
mon deo. c tsoo Tnn, Colt. Horn, so penne pu almesse mak* 
est. Ibid. 131 Ure godc dedes, on elmes, and on ofire pinge. 
/bid. X37 On ofter wise man silUm his almes. lags Gsobteste 
in Dom.Areh. HI. 89 That yourealmyn be kopyd . . topoure 
men. 1097 R. Glouc. 330 He was . . of hys almesse large & 
fre. 1340 Aytub. 17 Prede make 1 * of elmease xenne. 1388 
Maun dev. xviii. 199 To gad re hem precyous Slones and 


is, do not swilk defaults to do almis perof. c 1440 Costa 
Rom. (1879* 17 Tythes and oblacions, and othcre almese. 
c 1469 Ebesham in Past. Lett. 596 11. 333 bende me for almes 
oon of your olde gownes. 1981 Marbkck BA. Notes 97 'litis 
word Aimes, importeth as much as ntercie. 1987 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. 130/9 The distributors of this almesse 
to the poorc. x888 Pbpys Diary (1879 IV. 180 To be buried 
at the Aimes of the parish. 1790 Cowpks Odyss. xviil a, A 
public mendicant . . seeking alms. 1818 J. Wilson City of 
Plague 1. i. 909 Do you pity me If Then give me alms. 

b. As sing, (with pi. obs. since z < th c.) A charit- 
able donation, a gift of charity, a benefaction. 

cx 37s Wyclik Anttcrisi 131 Crist's almes . . was encresed 
to twelve lepfuL 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 306 pat Freres * 
wolde forsake hir almesses. sj8a Wyclik Acts x. 9 Dcryngc 
tnanye almessis to the peple. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 550 bis. If 
religiose peraoones .. receive myche and grete Aim 


9 CoVRRDALK Acts ill 


desyred to receaue an almesse 


19991 , . 

(imi asked an almes]. 1941 Barnes Witt. 1373, 974/1 Our 


eatyng, our drynkyng, our almesses, our prayers, ten 
Addison Sped. No. 969 P 4 A Beggar Man that had asked 
an Alms of him. 1848 Kikoslky Saints 'Frag. 11. viii. 59 
Every alms is a fresh hadge of slavery. 

o. as pi. [from the collective sense, assisted by 
treating the final * as a pi. inflection, as in riches.] 
Things given in charity. 

1357 N. T. (Geneva) Acts x. 4 Thy prayers and thy almes 
are come vp into remembrance |Gr. 4A«qpo*vi'ui, Wycl. 
almes-dedis, Ttud. almeses, Coverd. all messes, Cranm. al* 
metes, Rhem. almes.deedes, s8is almes. But cf. v. 9 JAetiMs* 
avv at »oAA Wycl. many almessis, find, moche almes, 
Coverd. nvoch almesse, Cranm. moch almes. Gen. much 
almes, Rhem. many almes- denies, 1611 much aimes; so that 
in v. 4 it may likewise be sing, notwithstanding the Gr.l 
9847 Hr. Corbet Poems (<8071 199 His alms were such as 
Paul defines. 1888 Dryden Hind A P* hi. io6 For alms are 
but the vehicles of prayer. 1869 Pali Mall G. a May 3 The 
Alms are thus given by himself to himself. 

f 2 .Jig. A meritorious action, a good deed, a service 
to God, a charity. Often ironically. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bockas (xs44> Pro!. 30 It is almes to correcten 
and amend The vicious folke. 1913 Ld. Bernkrs Froissart 
1. ccxcv. 437 It Is agreat almesse to confort maydens in their 
dl&tresse. i$al More Heresyes 1. Wka 1557, 137/1 had 
ben great almes the priour, ft shee had ben burned togyther. 
*877 Test. 19 Patriarchs 143 It were more alms to let bim 
go, and to beat you. i6ra Sanderson 15 Serm. Wks. 1681 
I. 87 If he be hungry, it » alms to feed him ; but if he be 
idle and untoward, it is alms to whip him. 

8 . Law. a. Tenure by alms, see Almoign ; free 
alma « frank almoign. b. Seasonable alma: a 
portion of the estate of an intestate allotted to the 
poor. 

1930 Prober Dyatoge (1863) 93 And over thy* that taye 
more suttelly that they occupye not this by tytle of secular 
iordshyppe but by tytle of perpetuall allmes. iwft Avlifpe 
Parergtm tx Frau A- A Imotgue is the same which we call . . 
Free Alms in English. 

4 . Comb., a. general : with alms in objective rela- 
tion to a pr. pple. or as obj. gen. to n. of action or 
agent, as alms -giving (pplc.i, alms-giver, •giving 
(so.); in instrumental relation to a pa. pple., as 
alms-clothed, -fed; and in attributive relations, of 
material, as alms-bread » -money ; of purpose (for 
giving or receiving), as alms-basin, -bowl, -box, 
- chest ; ’gate, - purse : of cansal connexion (giving or 
receiving), as alms-body, -folk, -man, -people, -priest, 


1879 O’Connor Btaeomsfield 990 An almsgiving Church. 
a 1831 Donne Serm. xxxvii. 363 A liberal! AlmsgTver sends 
to persons that never know who sends. 1890 J. Norris 


▲MU TOME. 

.G. H. Hist. Cardinals il l its Twenty thousand Crowns 
out of the AJ nut-money. Ibid. 107 They break open die 
Alms- box. 9793 Chambers Cyct. Sapp., The erecting of euch 

' ‘ 1 ii in every church, is enjetaed by the book of 

i8ss TarleUm's Jests iN.k Tarlton called Burky* 


bouse gate . . the lord treasurers aimer-gate, because it wes 


bovrse mtdmesnieres. 
poor godly alms-body. 


lias Palsgr. S04/1 Almes punc, 
_a Burroughs Bemtit . (1887 is, A 
1987 Holinshed Chon- III. 8^0/x 


tent ft paid. 1M9 H. Staunton Gt. Sc A., Eim II, 10 Alms- 
women who occupy the place once held by ,lh» ^Bedesmen, 

b. esp. t alma-deal, -dealing, distribution of alms; 
+ alma-drlxzk, the remains of liquor reserved for 
alms-people ; alma-gift, alms-giving; also * Al- 
moign ; alms-land, land held m frank almoign ; 
talma-penny, a penny given in charity or as a 
gratuity ; + alma-room, an apartment in an alms- 
house ; t alma-tub, a large vessel in which the re- 
mains of food were preserved for distribution in 
alms; t alma -win a, wine given in aims; f alma- 
work ( - Almm-dkkd). 

Also Almr-baskict, -deed, -dish, -fee, -folk, 

-HOUSE, -MAN, q.V. 

CI17S Lamb. Horn. 135 pe apostel us munejeft hers to., 
dmasdele. 1983 Homines 11 . xi. 11. 1 1859) 389 Merciful almow- 
dealing is profitable to purge the soul. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
4 Cl. 11. vii. 5 They haue made h.m drinke Alines drink#. 
c xaso Gen. 4 Ex. 9484 Chirche-gong, elmesse-glffc, and 
messe-song. t88a J. Hardy in Proc. her. A at. Club IX. 474 
The Abbot . . held one carrucate of land . . in purs alms-gift. 
9809 Bawdwkn Domesday Bk. 135 1 he Almsland of the pour 
is contained within this limit. 1999 Frflk l id M ives T. 
<N.', Father, here is An alms-pcnti) f«>r me. a 1989 Pet i: ion 
in Robinson's Gold. Mirr. (1850) Intrcd. 19 Cne of the twelve 
Allmose Kowmes at Westminster. s€8o Siiai well Worn.- 
Copt. 1. Wks. 1796 111. 347 Whose bauds stunk of beef and 
brewis, and bis breath like the fume of an 1481 83 

Ord. R. Househ. 73 Wynes, almese ynes to houses of relygy- 
c use & for wynes of ytftes. c saoo Cumin aoi 18 To wlrrkenn 
Rllmrsswcr 1 kess. 

A'lms-b^fiket. The- bosket containing the 
public alms, or those ol any charitable society 

9969 J. Calkhii l Anew, 'treat. ( rosse (1846 4 Your exhi- 
bition belike failed you. and therefore ye thought to pick a 
cjuarrcl to tl « alms-basket. 1834 CAutrAw. Arc. St. Atarg. 
Wes/m. in Nicholls 0797) 49 To cany the Almes taskete 
for the pcore of our lauiih. a 1840 J. Day Port. BeesdBSx) 
99 We must not ccme nesie But stand Amongst almsbasket 
men I a 1870 Hackkt in Walcott Life 11863) 156 Take the 
plenty of the earth to your own table . . and feed Him with 
your Alms-ba>kcL 

To live on the a?ma-ba»ket : to live upon public 
charity, or on what others voluntarily gi'e. 

1588 Shake. L. L. L. v. i. 41 O they haue Ru'd long on the 
altnes-baskct of words. f8s8 tr. Camden's Elis. iv. 11688 603 
'1 hat he should be forced to live upon the Alms-basket. 

▲ Ims-deed. [f. Alhb + 1 )icu>, from the early 
phrase to do alms . J 

X. An act of almsgiving ; a deed of charity to the 
poor, especially as a religious good work. 

c 1179 Lamb. Hi m. 107 'If I e gunge bift butan heraumnesse, 
and pc richen butan elme^lidsn. c 1340 Hamcoi e Fre se 
1866; ri To help* |«ire snwlcs with almous d»des and 
Aierltu 94 i 


'Jr. 
prayers. 


And dide 


. . „ , . maiw I 

dtdes. a 1964 Bkcon Art. ( hr. Rel. 11844 468 Thy almosc- 
deeds and thy prsyers arc come up into heaven, nil Burnt 
Acts ix. 36 *1 nis woman was full of good works and almes 
deeds. 1875 Siu nus C oust. Hist . 111. xxL 600 Alnuideedswere 
aJ woj's regai ded as a religious duty 

1 2 . The practice of almsgiving, charity. Obs. 

e raoo Jr in. Coll. Horn, aov He haucb ofte forlete almcs- 
dede. c 1319 Shobkham 57 Almesdcde senne qtienkelh, Ase 
water that let aquencheth. 1*1386 Chaucer Man of Law ' ? 
T. >038 In vertu and in holy slmes-dede They lyvcn alle. 
c 1430 Lonri.ich Grail IvL 50 Morhrl almesacde ded he 
tnewly. 9993 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 79 Murther is thy Almes- 
daed ; Petitioners for Blood thou ne're put'st bade. 

1 3 . A meritorious action, a good work* Arua 3. 
c 9430 Lyug Rochas iv. v. (1354) 103 b, They dempte it 

wras an almease dede To set tlieyr londc in quiet. 99x9 
Hormam Bulgaria, It is an almesdede to help llie cltevairy 
of Rhodes agaynst the Turke*. x 8 e 8 Scott F. il/. Perth 1 1 1, 
to It were an alms deed to leave him there. 
▲'lauMfliah. A dish or ]>late for the reception 
of alms, used in churches, in the houses of the 
charitable, or carried by beggars. 

938s in Test . Ebor. 1. 114 Je devise a! pi 

. . Ics masen et le giant almeMlych cu _ . 

Cnrtasye in Babers BA. 33^5 In be lordys cupp hat leuys 
vndrynken, Into he alme*di»she hit schaflc be sunken. 1409 
Ord. R. Honseh. 89 The almes-disshe, to be gyven to the 
monte needy man or woman. 9769 Burns Jolty Beggars 94 
While she held uu her greedy gab Just like an aurnos dish. 
1899 Autobiog. Beggar-boy 9 Many of the fanners' wives 
kept what was then called an aumous dish ; this whs a small 
turned wooden dish, and was filled according to the deserts 
of the claimants or the feeling of the donor. 

▲’lma-tiM. The payment als«b called Fetcr's 
pence, and Rome -scot, anciently made to the pope. 

sum in Thorpe Am. Laws 1. 439 Eac of mancmim Ian- 
dum mare land-riht arist to cynikes gebanne . . admes-feoh 
& cyric-sceat. 9899 Blount Law Piet., Almfeok. or 
Aelmetfeoh, that is, Petcr-Pence, anciently paid in Engfand 
on the first of August, and given by King Ina. xt|8 Kkmblr 
Saxons in Eng. 11. x. (L.), He strictly commands papmeot of 
tithe, cyricsceat and almsfee. 

▲ lms-folk. 

1 . Persons supported by alms ; almsmen and alms- 
women. 


fair* almei 


al priour du dit Couent 
Iniesclych d'argenL c 148a Bk. 



AMC0TUX. 


ALom r. 


igftr Houtuwo Chrvn. III. 830/1 Thirteen* poor* ctlmM 
Mho « 1704 T. BflOWN A#//. Wka. 1930 1. 184 Railing . . 
like slmrfolk* at the church wardens. 1I11 Coleridox Notes 
TheoL 4 Pel. 166, f alone am lord of fire and light \ oilier 
crunifM are but their alnu-folk. 

+ 2 . Almsgivers. (Cf. Almsman s.) Obs. 
im Srevre Ann. Ref. I. ajjfT.), This ku ght and hie lady 
had the character of very good alms- folk*. 

t A'lnsfol, a. Obs [f. Alum + -kul.] Abound- 
ing in alms, beneficent to the poor ; charitable. 

c siM Lamb. Hem, 143 pe herbcf rlgers, pc polemodc, pe 
elmeefulle. c saoo Ormim 0931 Alec and miide and aihneM- 
full, rsjoo Bekfft 1676 Code men beoth and almesful. 
im Langl. P. PI C vu. 48 pat ich were * wel holy and wel 
almeftful. e 1449 PecocK Re/e. 335 Goontlie aimynful preeotis. 

A’lmi-hoiuo. A house founded by private 
charity, for the reception and support of the (usually 
aged> poor. Formerly, The house where the alms 
of a monastery were distributed, and the hospitality 
of the convent dispensed. 

1440 Prom/. Parv., Almesshowse, Xenodochlum. xgoo 
Bury Wilts (1850) rrt The aeyd poor dwellyng In y* aeyd 
almeshowsyn. *576 Griniul A rticle s 0/ Inanity Wks. 1843, 
17a Whether your hospitals, epitals, and almo*e-house», be 
well and godly used. 171a Addihom S/ect. Na 549*3, I 
may build an alms-house . . for a dozen superannuated hus- 
bandmen. 1858 Wiseman Four Lott Po/es *38 Humble 
almshouses founded by an eminent merchant. 

tAlmikll, a. Obs, (Almj* * -LJ£M.] Without 
alms, giving no alms. 

cigis PoL Songs 935 For pride hath sieve, the load is 
almusles. 


1 . One supported by alms, or by funds bequeathed 
for the support of the poor ; a bedesman. Also fig. 

a saoo Sa v. Leechd. I. 409 Donne nime man uncup wed ast 
mlmesmaunum. saog La vain. 10669 Nu wenden forft )w 
cnlhtes . . On mlnteiutiuinncs dunes. 1440 Prom/. Parv., 
Almesmann, Elimosinarius. xss 


1440 Prom/. Parv., 


Almesmann, Elimosinarius. 1595 Shakm. Rick. II, m. iii, 
149 My gny Apparrell, for an Almes-mans Gowne. 1649 Hr. 
Hall Cases qf Cause, ill. vii. 116541 aap Yc proud ignorants, 
that call your ministers your almes-men. i8ao Kkats Isa- 
bella xiii, Bees, the little almsmen of spring bowers. 1866 
Rogkm Agric. 4 Prices I. v. iso The garb of the fourteenth 
century is still seen in the almsman’s gaberdine. 

2 . An almsgiver. arch. 

1485 Caxtoh Cr\ de In Tour c itj b, [Hcl was a grate alines* 
man to the poure. *8®7 Holimkhbo Caron. 111. 835/1 He 
was a good almas* man, and greatly relacued the needie. 
■•76 Freeman Harm. Cong. 1. vi. 511 King John sUo was a 
great almsman. 

Almuo&ntar, -urle, obs. fT. Almagantah. 

Almuoe, early form of Amioe. 

Almng (tt-lmngV [Heb. D^K altuiig, for 
algum : see Algum.] A variant of Algum (prob- 
ably only an erroneous spelling of the word in Heb., 
but more used by Eng. writers). 

i6sa Bible s Kings x. 11 The nauie also of Hiram . . brought 
In from Ophir, great plentie of Almug trees. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist, World it. 493 The Almaggin trees brought from Ophir. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3074 He shews out of Josephus . . what 


P3 The Almaggin trees brought from Ophir. 
r. VI. 3074 He shews out of Josephus . . what 
dmyggim Wood . . namely, the Indian Pine. 


is meant by the Almyggim Wood . . namely, the Indian Pine. 
IM) Chambers Cyct. Su//. tv,, Critics have long disputed 
about the nature and kina of the almtig-tree. smj J. Inge, 
low Star. Doom 11. 94 He sat below an almug tree. f 

tAlmuy. Obs. rare. [a. (ult.) Arab. 
al-muru, i.e. al the 4 muni indicator, agent-noun 
f. 4th form of way to see.] • The 41 denticle " or 

tooth-like point or pointer situate on the Rete of 
the astrolabe near the 44 head " of Capricorn.' Skeat. 

c ijfit Chaucer Astral, i.xxiii, Thin altmiry is deped the 
dentictb of ranricome or else the kalkuter. 

t Alma-tan. Astrol. Obs. [Corrupt for almutaz 
(so in OKr.) a. Arab.jin^Jl abmusdaz, i.e. al the + 

tnuataz prevailing, f. 8th form of caza to be 
powerful.] The prevailing or ruling planet in the 
horoscope. 

a s6ag Fletcher Kollo v. 11, All these shew him to be th* 
almuten . . Yes; he’s Lord of theGeniture. ifia Maesinobe 
City Madam ii.lt. And MarsAlmuthen.or lord ofthe horoscope. 
1651 N. Huigh New Dis/ens. 1 165 'The Ascendant and Al- 
in uten in its own Horison. 17111 Bailey, Almuten, the Lord 
of Figure, or strongest Planet in a Nativity. 

▲Imyghty, obs. variant of Almighty. 
Almykantera, obs. form of Almaoantah. 
Altnyra, variant ol Almikah. 

Almya, obs. form of Alms. 
f Aim, obs. [ad. L. abuts .] An alder(-trce). 

xs8o Fleming Virg. Eel vi. 31 Turned into alntrees talL 

Alnaga ((‘lnedg). Forms: 5-7 aulnage, 7 aul- 
naago, 7 - alnage. [a. OFr. aulnage (mod. annage), 
f. aulner , auntr to measure by the ell ; f. alnt, 
aulne, aune ell (cogn.w. Pr. alna, auna. It. auna):— 
late 1„ alma, a. OTeut. +alina (Goth, aleina, ON. 
alin, OHti. elina, OE. el*, Eng. ell) oogn. w. L. 
ulna, Gr dAfrtj the fore-arm.] 

1 . Measurement by the ell. j fee. Official inspection 
and measurement of woollen cloth, and attestation 
of its value by the affixing of a leaden seal. 

.. ewe — nzu /..n ,.4 » nn _ • 


S. The fee paid for the above measurement. 

sin Re/. Hist. MSS, 1*874' su/b ITm petti* farm (various 
kjmw, vu. . . A)oEge,j^8so , rilf Atkins Pari. 4 Pel. Tracts 
i MT A Cass that cuUcsms meerly his Revenue, as this 

ffliligtr ((’Indd^ai). Forms: 5*7 aulneger, 
6 -geour, 7 -goor, alnageor, -eager, allnager, 
7-8 alneger, 7-9 aulnager, 7- alnager. [a. OFr. 
Bulntgeor , n. of action f. aulnage : see prec.] A 
sworn officer appointed to examine and attest the 
measurement and quality of woollen goods. The 
office was abolished by 11 U la Will. III. c. 20. 

[Act 93 Edxo.lll , i. 11350) Toted maneres des drapa vends- 
bles . . soiem aunez par le Auitcour de Roi u6thc. tmnsl. AH 
manner of cloths vendible . . shell be measured by the kings 
Aulnegeour .) 1* Lambarde Firm. iv. iv. 11603) 416 

Sundry other fees of Officers there be, as of Alnageoura, 
Oaugeours. 1666 Loud. Cat. lxvi/a A Dill for Regulating 


8. (Usually pi.) A drug of nauseous odours bitter 
taste, and purgative qualities, procured from the 
inspissated juice of plants of the genus Aloe. 

snllSceei 1477 Noeto* Ord. A ich. fo Ashm. 165* v. 70 
Odours mtsliking, n Aloes and Sulphurs. 1545 Tsahkeon 
I igds Chirttrg. (158 §1 430 Aloe is the liquor of on her be, 
broughtuntousout of India. *6*e Lai han tudBk. Falc.(t 6 ^ 
140 Aloes, the iuyee. which is vned in physickc is moderately 
hot . . extreame bitter. 1756 Burke Snbl 4 B. Wks 1 . 100 
All men are agreed to call . aloes bitter. 1875 Wood Thera/. 
(18791 46a Aloes is a stomachk, Mimulant cathartic. 

4 . fig. Bitter experiences, trials, etc. 

tgao Skelton Magnyfi 3 <83 Bytter down of herde adver- 
•yte. 1617 Hieron Irhs. II. 003 He purgeih and bringeth 
low by the bitter aloes of the lew. 1630 Rnatnwait Fug, 
Cent. (1641) asd Hce attempers his act racti vest pastimes with 
a little allots 

ffi. Some mineral resembling the drug. Obs. 

1601 Holland / 7/ay 1x634) II. 371 About lerusalem . . there 
la a certain mlnerall Aloe to be found, growing in manner of 
a mettal within the ground. 


old and now Draperies, and appointing an Alneagers Office is a certain mlnerall Aloe to be found, growing in manner of 
for sealing them. iHICaite /list. Eng. I V. 149 Some abuses a mettal within the ground. 

of the aulnager. xH j. Holt in Mem. II. m, I was deputy Q, Applied popularly to other plants having some 

w" " au "“ 


nafaba to butt, aim at with the horns.] The first 
star in the homs of Aries ; hence, the * first mansion 
of the moon.* 

c 1)16 Ciiaucer Frank/. T. 553 He knew Ail wel how fer 
Alnath wax shoue ITro the heed of thilkc fixe Aries aboue. 
Alnar, \anant ol Almonkk^. Obs., a purse. 

c 1460 Litnu/al 3 hj, I wyll the yeve an alner 1-niod of sylk 
and of uold cler. 

t A lnar, anlx&er. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aulnlre, 
aulucor, mod.Fr. auneur (i—L,. aimdtor) n. of agent 
f. auluer to measure by the ell : see Alnagk and 
-KU.J m AlNAGEU. 

1483 Act x Kick. Ill, viiL $ 4 Nor make eny pc none or 
personcs to be Aulner . . but such ms be experts in Cloth 
makyng. (in Pulton 163a : No person . . to be Aulneger.J 

Alnew&y, obs. torm of Alwat. 

Alnlght: see Allnight. 

(aide d), adv., prop. phr. [A /; ef . 1 in, on 
4 1 »ad.J in load. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11634) H. 176 Labouring beasts which 
haue Apples and Mich like fruit aluad, wil quickly shrinke 
and complaine vndcr their burden. 

t Aloffi’the, Obs. [I. A- pref I intens. + OE. 
Iddiatt to 1 . 0 ATHE.] trans. To loathe, detest, intr. 
To become loathesome, to cause disgust. 

ISOM Lav am. 85930 Mi lif me is a-lafted. imo Ibid. 9^58 
His Icofe dowter was L.ocrin u-lo|ied. a tags that 4 Night. 
1277 Nis noht so hot k*t hit uavolejr . . Ne nohi so )eot)>at 
hit nalokeh* 

t Aloa-bhing, ppl. a. Obs. rare~~ l . [f. prec. + 
-inu-.J Loathing, disliking, unwilling. 

xsBe WvcLir Luke Prol., To schewe God as wel to men 
wininge. os to prohte to men aloothinge [v.r. lothende], 
Alod, -lal, -lallty, etc. variants of AlLOD, etc. 
Alo« (re’b). Forms: pi. \ aluwan, ala wan, 
alwan, 2-6 aloen, 4-6 alowes, 6 allowea, 4- 
aloaa ; sing. 5- aloe. [OE. aluzvan, pi. of a/uwc, 
alue, ad. L. aloe, a. Gr. dAo tj, properly the drug ami 
plant described in senses 2-5 ; but used also in the 

Scptnagint and N.T. to translate Heb. D^flN akhd- 
tim, rn^nK akhdlsth (cf. Skr. aguru. Hind, aghil) 
the Agalloch, probably from the similarity of the 
words. In consequence of this confusion, the word 
came to be applied in the modern languages, both to 
the fragrant resin or aloes of the Bible, and the 
bitter drug or aloes proper. The former is indeed 
the earliest use in Eng., where also the word was 
orig. always plural.] 

fl. pi The fragrant resin or wood of the Aoal- 
loch (q.v a ), derived front species of two East Indian 
genera, Aloexylon and fiauilaria. See Lie n- aloes. 
c ego Stsx. Leechd. 1 1 . 174 Alwan wib untrymnessum. c 1000 


c 930 AVil r. Leechd. 11. 174 Alwan wij> untrymnessum. c 1000 
Ags.Gos/.Jahn xix.39 Bruritc wyrt-gemangandalewan. ntfio 
Hatton 0 . ibid., Wyrt-gemang and aloen. 1380 Wvcuv 
ibid., A medlynge of my rre ana aloes. 139I Tbkviea Barth. 
De P. R. xvii. v. 11495 606 Alowes is a tree wyth moste swete 
smelle. 1535 Coveruale Ps . xliv. 8 All thy ganpente* are 
like myrre. ALws and Cassia. 1541 R. (otLand Guy don's 
Formal. 1 (j, Decoction of thure, mastice, aloen. 1559 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 399 He sendeth another small ship euery 
yeere to Cauchin China to lade there wood of Aloes. 1741 
Com//. F am.- Piece l i. 93 Take . . Aloes Cicatrina, purest 
KrankincenM . . of each half an Ounce. 1865 Public 0 /in. 
7 Jan. 19 The Canticles record in one verse . . frankincense, 
myrrh, and alo es — the last meaning the wood of the aloexy* 
lum ogaUochum. 

2 . A genus of plants (N.O. Li li octet, sect. Aloinee ) 
containing several species, succulent herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with erect spikes of flowers, and bitter juice. 

1598 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. vL (1400 606 Aloe is the 
frute of a certen herhe that hyght Aloe . .The iuyt thereof 
is wrong* and sod on the lYre and afterwards dryed in the 
sonne. 1477 Earl Rivers * Caxtoh' DidtescA The bittieneme 


[1477 Act 17 Ed. IV. v. in Pulton Cell. (1631) 379 To let to 
ferme the snbsidie and aulnage of Clothes which ought to be 
sealed.1 x668 Child Disc. Trade (1604) 3 The business of 
the Aulnaqe, which doubtless our predecessors intended for 
a scratiny into the goodness of the commodity. xjrpS Carte 
Ormonde 1. 14s Alnage was to remain as already settled 
by law. 


of the alue tre diatroyeth the iwlttenfme of the bony, iggs 
Turner Herb. (1568) 17 The imtureybf the her be Aloe is to 
hele woundes. ifjl Lytb Dodoens 353 We may call It In 
English Alo6, hem Aloe, or Sea Aygrevto. 1989 Sit J.Hnx 
Fosse. Herb. fxSia) 6 The socotrine aloe is a very beautifel 


Fasts. Herb. (x8ia) 6 The socotrine aloe as a very beautiflsl 
plant, the leaves are like thou of the pineapple. |8g» 
Limdlev Nad Sysi. Bet. 074 Alow are moekly fboUd in the 
southern parts of Africa. 1877 Thomson Voy. Challenger 
1 . ik 11 j Clumps of aloes with their rich crimson spikes. 


supposed resemblance to the gtnus Aloe, chiefly the 
Agave or 'American Aloe* (famed for to rare 
flowering). 

x68a Whklkr Journ. Greece 1. 37 Here 1 saw Aloes in 
flower. 175s Miller Card. Diet. <cd. 6< II s A vulgar Error 
. . relating to the large American Aloe ; wluch is, that it never 
flowers til it is an hundred Years old. 1843 J'hehcott Cong. 
Mexico 1*854) 3 Plantations of the aloe or maguey {Agave 
an ter it ana l 1866 Moore in Treat. Bet. 39 The American 
Aloe appears to have been first introduced to Europe In 1561. 

7 . Comb, aloes-wood (-Aloe 1); aloe-like. 

1807 Martyn Milled s Card. Diet . 3 B b, The aroma of 
Aloes wood is a disease. 1830 Lindlkv Nat. Syst. Bet. 77 
Aloes wood, a fragrant resinous substance of a dark colour, 
is the inside of the trunk of the Aguilar in evata and A. 
Agallochum. 1866 Treat. Bet., Atoes-lVood, the wood of 
Aloexylon Agallochum. 1839 Bailf.y Festns xxx. ' 1848) 345 
There are some hearts, aloe-Tike. flower once, and die l»ee oj. 

Alofrd (wbwd), ppl. a ; [f. Am>e + -kd-.J 

1 . Mixed or flavoured with, or a s with, aloes; 
bitter. Cf. honied, etc. 

***7 Fbltham Resolves 1. xxiv. Wks. 1677, 43 Conceit of a 
surviving name, sweetens Dentils Aloed portion. 

2 . Planted or shaded with aloes. Cf. ivillcnvcd '. 
s8gg Browning Old Piet. Flor. in Me u 4 Went. 11. 30 As 

1 leaned and looked over the aloed porch, 
t Alofr darr. Obs. [ad. L. aloiddrium, a. Gr. 
ukatjbaptov, I. OAbtf aloe.J 

1 . Med. A purgative medicine, having aloes as a 
chief ingredient. (In mod. medical Diets, aloo- 
darlum.) 

*75) Chambers Cycl. Sn//. x Alotdary . . denotes a purga- 
tive medicine, wherein aloes is an ingredient. 

2 . Bot. A treatise on the genus Aloe. 

*753 Chambers Crcl.Su//. a.v., Munting lias publ idled an 
aloedary at the end of his history of the llerba Britaunica. 

Alofrtio UL*le,e*tik), a and sb. [f. Gr. dA 6 ij aloe ; 
by fonn-assoc. w ith diuretic, etc. but not analogous.] 
▲. adi. 

1 . Med. Of the nature of aloes ; having aloes as an 
ingredient. 

xjrafi Phillies, Aloe tick , belonging to Aloes; as Aloetick 
Pills. 1754 Smkluk Midsvif. 1 . 1 5a In which case all aloetic 
medicines ought to be avoided. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 

• 1858) 138 A perceptible smell of aloetic drugs. 1875 Wood 
Thera/. (1879) 536 Salines, and not aloetic purgatives. 

2 . Chan Aloetic Add: a yellow amorphous 
powder, 2 C t H.N, 0 » . 11 , 0 , of acrid taste, forming 
purple-red solutions in boiling water and in alcohol. 

1855 Pemrika Mat. Med 1. ii. xj,6 By the action of nitric 
addon aloes ISchunkJ obtained . . aloetic add. 

B. sb. An aloetic medicine. 

xyofi Phillips, Aloe ticks , medicines that consist chiefly of 
Aloes. 1756 C. I .ucas Ess. Haters II. 367 Some gross cor. 
patent persons . . will require sloetics. 1791 Earn. New 
Die/. 5S7 The general purposes of sloetics. 

tldOftioid, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec.+-ALl ] » prec. 
1734 R. Wiseman SnrgetyiJ.) It may be excited by aloetical, 
tcamraoniate, or acrimonious medicines. 

Aloft (iV’ft), adv. and prep. Forms : 3 o lofft, 
350 loft, o lofts, 4-7 a lofts, 4 t loft, aloft. 
Also expanded : 3 inns )* lofts, 2* 5 on the lofts, 
4 on >e loft, 4-5 on lofts, 4 -6 on loft. [a. ON. 
J lopt of motion, d lofti of position (EE. o loft and 
0 lofU), f. A, in, on, to v loft, air, atmosphere, skv # 
heaven, upper floor, loft (Dan. lofts), cogn. w, Goth. 
htftus, OHG. tuft, OE. tyft, air, etc. (In Eng. the 
distinction of motion and position, a loft and a hfte, 
was lost with the mutcsccnce of final e.) Really 


equivalent to OK. on pd lyft, ott put re lyfte, ME. on 
be tufte, on pc fyft{e , 4 into, in the air,* but while the 
latter never acquired the merely local sense of 4 on 
high, up,* this became from the first the special 
sense of a loft. Some mixture of forms is probable 
in the expanded in the hfte, on the loftc, on lofte.J 


r rich crimson spikes. 


+ 1 . In the atmosphere or space above the earth. 

c isos Moral Ode 8j He malted* fisees la be as and ftqelet 
in b* liffe [nn inne pe Ioffe, on |»e Ioffe, in pe luftej. 

f 2 . In the visible sky, above the horizon, up, as 
a star. Obs. 

c 134s Alex. 4 Dind xaa And reed gan schine b«t his lem 
on be loft lijbt - af aboule. ezgm E/i/k. iTnrnh 1844 118 
For this day aloft was the stem. 8577 B. Googb Here* 
buck's Hush. vis86> 53 b, The moot* being aloft and not aette. 



AltOOZAV. 


c iJMChaucrr Man of Emms T. 179 M]^MW«rayn pie- 


nance, Oner alte thyitg .out taken ertot on 
A ugnstin/s Man. 63 l*he day-ttpryng hath viaiti 
aloft. laaftCtiAPMAM Iliads 11.85 But conquest' 
.i.TT .u> .... 


t In the ascend ent. ruling, prevailing, dp. Ohs* 
eupb'CksssseePs* 7Vrf. Aerv 11.11500)091/1 Kindaly heaven, 
when aierie weather is a lofte. appeareth . . in Blewe. run 
ik **f*{ hMsesgk.^ If Jwu be in plm» 

whom 8«od ale m on lofte. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1634 1.04 
The Sun raiseth .. winds*. At rating and setting hecuuiaeth 
them to be aloft. 

4. In heaven; ‘on high.* atr/t. (cf. la.) 

r Laws T. 179 My sous . . 

»t on lofte). IS77 St. 
; hath vkited im from 
. , __t conquest'* garlands 

hang aloft, amongst th* Immortal Gods. 1794 R. Lloyd 
Hymn to A folio. Aloft In heaven imperial Jttno sat. rtflee 
Die din, There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, To 
keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

0. gen. High above the earth, on high ; at a great 
elevation relatively : high up. 

rupee Okmin 11961 \V*^*uten o be temmple b*r wass 
grenbed sate 0 loflt. c xjaf A*. H. AIM. /'. U. 1183 For b* 
bor) wat } so bygge bay lay led alofte. c 1400 Patiad. oh Hash. 
iv. 80 A sadder vyne a bigger stake olofte Mot holdc. e sago 
Hrnryson Afor. Fables 56 The Larke on loft with other 
bird* hailL itw Covrrdalr Ps. ciii. 8 Then are the hilles 
sene alofte. ipo Lvlv Enphurs 1 Arb.) mi A feather . . sette 
a loft in a woemans hatte. Hutlkr Hudifir. 1. ili. 575 

Thrice have they seen your Sword aloft Wav'd o're their 
Heads. 17s 1 Pont Temp. Fame 483 Fame aits aloft, and 
points them out their course. sMe Tyndall Cine. 11. 1 8. 265 
Vast masses of granite are thus poised aloft on icy pedestals. 

+ b. On horseback or in a vehicle; opposed to 
afoot. Ohs. 

c 1400 Ywaine 4- Caw. S539 Than sighed Ywain wonder 
oft, linnet hes might he syt oloft. s6ga IJssiikr Annals v. 
(1658)4 1 Besides those which fought aloft from the Chariots, 
t O. Extant, standing; not thrown down. Ohs. rare, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 349 To this soucrayne Citie but yet 
was olofte Irsoii aioynid. 

1 6. Above geographically; higher up on the same 
plane. Ohs. rare. 

1805 Nelson in Nicolas's Dtsp. VI. 477 The Frigates are 
ordered from aloft l/.r. the upper part of the McditerraneanJ 
to join you. 

1 7. On the top, atop, on the surface. Ohs. 

c 14*0 Pallfui. on Hush. 1. 1088 So that the flamtne upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofte. ip) F11 zhrrk. 
Hush, cxxviii, They cast and lay graueil aloft. 1387 Holin- 
rhed Chron. 1. 43/1 And aloft therevpon she had a thicke 
Irish mantell. 1667 H. Monk Dh. Dial. iv. xxxiv. (1713) 

J 87 Where's your Oil now., that floats aloft? 1718 Pora 
Had xxiv. 997 Forth to the pile was borne the muu divine, 
And placed aloft. 

8. fig. On high in rank, power, estimation, etc. 
1377 Langu P. Pi. B. Prol. 157 We my)te be lordes aloft. 
c isoo Rom. Rose 5306 They saw hem set on loft. And weren 
of hem succoured olt. 155a -5 Latimer Strut. 4 Rem. (1845) 
51 Bilney. .was induced to bear a fagot . . when the cardinal 
wu% aloft and bore the swing. 1851 H uese v Pnfal Power i. 
90 A high and mighty jteraonage seated aloft somewhere, 
t 9. In a lofty tone, loftily. Ohs. 

1613 Pi/RCIIAS Pilgr. 1. VL xii. 331 Speake aloft and 
prowdley. 

10. Of direction: Into the air, or from the ground; 
up, upward, on high. 

c laoo Oemin 11893 Crist Jeolcde be deofell To brinngenn 
himm hejhc upp o lofft 1330 R. Brunnk Citron . 974 be 
eric* of Scotlond had reysed haucr oloft. 1430 Lvnu. Thebes 
33 in Pom. An A. 111. in To a chamber she led him vp 
alofte. c 1 588 Grf.knk Fr. /I mom ii, A whirlwind . . mounted 
me aloft unto the clouds. 1887 Milton P. L. i. 226 With 
expanded wings he stears his flight Aloft. 1715 Dx For 
Voy. round World 1x8401 907 Blow her aloft in th leair. 1877 
Lyttril Landm. 11. ii. 88 A steep bluff crag . . towers aloft, 
b. To heaven, arch. (cf. l a.) 

idee E. Walker Epictetus Mor. <1737) Introd., His rich 
Soul aloft did soar, c 1800 Dirdin Tom Ponding, F or though 
his body's under hatches, His soul is gone aloft. 

11. fig. Up in rank, estimation, feeling, etc. 

etnoo Oemin 11849 T« lab® gast Am eggeb nise heowwess. 
To drKMhenn liemm an upp o loflt. two E. E. Psalter 
lxxiv.8 pis mekes he ful ofte, And b* 9 up-neve* he o-tofta. 
9387 Jewel Def. Afol. 11611 > 386 But afterward the Popes 
began to lookc aloft. 1838 J. Giloxet Chr. Atouem. iL 
(185a) 41 The very principles which bore aloft your spirits. 

12. Naut. On or to a higher part of a ship ; as the 
mast, the mast head, the rigging generally, in refer- 
ence to the deck ; or the deck as opposed to below. 

1330 R. Brunnr Chron. 169 pe saile was hie o loft. May 
Barclay Ship of Foolet x 570/ 951 Our aayles are a loft, Our 
ship flyes swiftly. i8ao Gaulk Holy Afadn. 910 Come a loft 
Jack. 178a Falconer Shipmr. 1. 697 Rous'd from repose, aloft 
the sailors swarm. 1813 Southey Nelson iii. 8a So cut up. 
that she could not get a topmast aloft during the night. 1836 
Maxi vat Midshif. Easy jriii. 47 lire men had come from 
aloft, and Jack was summoned on deck. 

t 'B.prep. On the top or summit of; above, over. 
1309 Hawes Past. PL xxx vni. iii, Alofte the basso toure 
four* ymages stode. 1333 Shake. John iv. IL in But new 
I breath againe Aloft the flood. 1800 Chapman Iliad xix. 03 
They bear her still aloft mao's heads. 1811 Campion in 
Arbor's Corn, 111. *79 Aloft the trees . . Our silent harps we 
pensive hung. 

Aloge, ftlogfb, variants of Allodgb 9 . Oh t. 
Aloglb ikn, variants of Auowadv. Ohs. 
AlogUka (afontaifin). [ad. med.L. alogi&nJ * {. 
GfSJyMH (f A priv. +A6y»f translated In 

John 1. 1 ) 4 - -Air ; of. ehristian.J One of an ancient 
Sect who denied the divinity of the 1 Logos.’ . . . 

minions . . CerihthJans andAlaaSana. 17SI Chammrs CyeL 
Snpp. ls. The alogians made thebappeamnee towards the 
close of the second century. RI49W. ftnoiMiott. Wktt- 
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nksPs Disp. 34 The AJogians . .<wopld net acknowledge as 
God the Logos, whom John declare to be God. 
t ▲iD'gld, <1. Ohs.-'* [od. Fr .aiogiqm (Cotgr.), f. 
Gr. d pnv + A071N- *% reasonable, f. Ahyot speech, 
reason. J Illogical ; • unreasonable, inconsiderate.' 
Blount GUssagr. 1656, 
t Al 0 *gi 04 L a. Ofts. rare- 1 »pre c. 

<778 Mottkux Rabelais v. xviii, Foreign Civilians . . have 
uncivilly drawn alugical and unreasonable consequences 
from it. 

t A'logiflm* Ohs. rare- 1 . In 7 all-, [f. Gr. 
dAoyifrattut to be irrational, as if ad. Gr. * iKojurpht ; 
cf. Ao yurftht reason, aigument.] An illogical or 
irrational statement. 

1873 KvnuAMuDepos. Popish Plot 14 The ground from which 
they took the occasion of this slanderous Allogisme. 

Alogotrophj (aldjgp'trdli). Med. [ad. mod. L. 
aiogotrophia ^aUo osed in Eng.), f. Gr. dAoyor un- 
reasonable + rp «^-8 nourishment + -w : see -y 8 .] 
Excessive nutrition of any pari of the body, result- 
ing in de.'ormity. 

1733 Chambers lye/. Snpp. s.v„ If the bones of the vertebnc 
of the Imck receive too much nutriment on one side . . an 
incurvation necessarily ensues, which, as Charleton expreahes 
it, is produced by an alogotrophin. 1833 Mayns Exp. Lex. 
S.V., Done by alogocrophy according to Charlton, 
t A'logy. Ohs. {nd. med.L alogia, a. Gr. dAoyia 
unreasonableness, f dA 07-ot unreasonable ; f. d priv. 
•fAdyor reason.] Absurdity, unreasonableness. 
1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. 37a The Alogie of this 
opinion cominteth in the illation. Ibid. 1 13 The error there, 
fore and Alogy in this opinion, is worse then in the last, 
1 773 Ash, Alogy mot much used). 

( 8 B'ur,id), a. [f. Alois 4 - -id for -oil).] Re- 
sembling aloes. 

1833 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

dlalw ^se ki,iu). Chem. [f. Alois 4- -iff.] The 
bitter purgative principle in aloes, C^HuO,, which 
crystallize* in prismatic needles of a pale yellow 
colour, and haB a taste, at first sweet, and then 
intensely bitter. 

1841 T. & H. Smith in Jrnl. Med. Sc. Feb., To the new 
crystalline subetance we have given the name of Aloine. 
1883 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 148 Caustic and carbonated alkalis 
dissolve aloln with a bright yellow colour. 

Alomie, obs. form of Alum. 

▲lomanoy, variant of Halomamci. 

Alond^a, obs. form of Aland. 

▲Ion# idlin', a and adv. Forms: 3-4 al on, 
al one, 4 alio on, 4-3 olio one, el oon, all one, 
(ylone^, 6 alone ; north. 4 alan, 4 ^ allane, 5-9 
{mod. Re A alane. [orig. a phraseological comb, of 
All aihi. ‘wholly, quite, + One ; emphasizing oneness 
essential or temporary, * wholly one, one without 
any comnaniong, one by himscll.' App. not earlier 
than ena of x 3th c., and long treated as two words. 
Aphetized in north dial, to L.hnk.] 

X As an objective fact 

X. lit. Quite by oneself, unaccompanied, solitary, 
a. as extension of predicate. 

c 1300 Beket 59 Hco wende alone heo nuste whodorward. 
e 1330 Assumption 456 Al on* I hanged on be tree, f 1385 
Chaucer L.G. W. 1777 And al a-lone his weye hatha he 
c 14x0 Chron. Yilod. 120 And in a preveye place 
I# ... :: ■ 


one ha lay. tdoi Shake. Jut. C. 111. ii. 60 Good Countryman, 
let me depart alone, tdti Bislx Lev. xiiL 46 He shall dwell 
alone. 171a Strelr Sped. No. 491 p a She was left alone 
with him. 1807 Crabrx Par. Reg. il 409 Apart she lived, 
and still she lives alone. 1843 Ford Haudbk. Spain l 43 It 
ia almost impossible to travel alone, xlp H. Rogers Eel. 
Faith ao4 It stands alone like the peak 01 Tenor iffe. 

b. 88 compl. to vb. be. 

*3 8s Wyclif Gen. iL 18 It is not good man to be alone. 
e 1440 Cesta Rom. Ixix. 9 o Ye soli l Wo bo to him that b 
alls one, 1316 Tinimi.e Mark iv. 10 When he was alone [as 
s8il ; Wvclip, bi hym self.] 1809 Skene Reg. Maj. 10 Gif 
pi* forester is allane : he sail mak ane crease in the earth. 
1848 Howell Z/ tf. <1650' II. >>i« I am never less alone, than 
when I am alone. 1711 Addison Sped. No, 19 P 1 To keep 
me from being alone. 1708 Colf ridge Ane. Mar. iv. ill, 
Alone, alone, aTl, all alone, Alone on a wide wide sea I tflgx 
Buskin Mod. Paint. II. 111. 11. iii. f 28 No men's soul w 
alone : I cocoon or Tobit, the serpent has it by the heart or 
the angel by the hand. 

2.,/jg. a. Alone of its kind : having no equal, or 
fellow ; being the sole example ; unique ; sui gen- 
eris. Ohs. exc. as extension of 1 . 

1333 Covrrdalr Ps. IxxxiL 18 That thou art alone, that 
thy name is the Lords, saas Shark. Two Cent. u. iv. 167 
An 1 can, is nothing, To her, whose worth, make other 
worthies nothing ; Shee is alone. 171a Budgku. Sped. No. 
404 P4 Tully would not stand so much alone in Oratory, 
b. Atanc in action or feeling, having no sharer in 
one's action, or position. 

nsf R. Glouc. 38 Cunedag wax bo si one kyng, ft b* 
kymm to hym nom. tarn Wvclif John viii. 16, la 
aloone, but I ami the ftuCr that seat me [yo in 


J (and the fbdir that seat me iso in 1 811J. 1731 

J. Gill Trinity Y.97 Nor am 1 alone in the sense of uus 


teat. sOseG. Trbvyllion la Trevelyan MoessnUtyi 1878) L L 
xo The young Overseer was not alone in his scruplM. x8g| 
Thackuav Engi. Hum. L 39 l*h rough life he always seems 
alone, somehow. Mod. You are not alone in that opinion.. 

Formerly often strengthened by a pronoun 
prefixed, me ol-one (or at me om : see On\ afterw. 
esa in north, dial, (like me self, mp self) 

name, op alone, my Lovx, How only diaL 


▲Xiovy. 

c tgio E. F.. Poems ft 86a' 1x9 Ful etUle i atod . my self *} 
•on. 1373 Barrovr Bruce 11. 148 All him alatie the way he 
tais. 1303 Gowaa Conf. 1. 148 He made hie mone Within h 
gardtn all Kim one. 1333 HRLLBNDmm Lhy in. (xfea 973 
Thus stude Vlrainla htfaXtane. 1333 Stewart Cnee. Sail. 
1. 3*8 At the Hunting, quhakr he was him alane. ml In 
Soot. Foetus shth c. IL 906 Leif erne not All my Lone. Icif 
mee not Thus mine allone. 0x373 Morning Maidm in 
Lauehtuus Let. (187x1 Pisf. xtt, 1 yow And In this wad 
wellcnnd your stone, igftl A. King Cauisiud Osieeh. it. 35 1 «. 
X him myne atone and poore. *733 Ramsay Ten-T, Met 
(ed. 9) 1. 79. I get the ether to my lane. 

4. To let or leave alone : Hi. to leave to himself 5 
to leave persons or things as they ang or to their 
own efforts ; to abstain irom interfering or having 
to do with. 

■Jj • Maunorv. xxix. 994 So he let hem allone. rtm P. 
PLC rede 897 Let the loeetos alone. 1413 Lvou. i'ytgr.Sowle 
L». (18591 > me alone to do that my ryght ia 1333 
Cover ha lx 1 Kings xx. 6 Shal 1 go vnto Remoth to figlite, 
orshal I tot tt alone? tg^ PasquH's Return I) (j b. Let the 
Court alone, tin Shako. TweL N. ui.iv. aoi Let me atone 
for swearing. i««t Bible 7#* xiiL 13 Ut me atone that I 
may itpeake. tyte F. T. Metk. Shorthand 41 Which Per- 
sons may either follow or tot atone, as they please. 183a 
Mrs. Stows Uncle Tern's C. xx. ait Topxy noon made the 
household understand the propriety of letting her alone ; 
and she was tot alone accordingly. 

6 . attrih. Said of that of which there exists no 
other example, or whose action is unshared in: 
Sole, only, unique, exclusive. Now rare. 

1347 Homilies 1. ii. 11. (18501 es He is the alone Mediator 
Iwtwecn God and man. 1364 Bkcon Comwon-pl. H. Script. 
1*844) 999 To know fthec] the alone God. tpp Bury Wills 
(iS«o> 153 Whotne 1 make my sole and alone executor. 1833 
G. Herbert Aaron In Temple 169 Christ Is my onely head. 
My alone onely heart and breast. 1636 Sandbrbon Strut. 

( iwj) 60 Bon or God and alone Saviour of the World. 186B 
Howx Bless. Right. (1895 131 Had this been the alone 
folly. >873 Govlbvrn Pert. Retig. ill. so Christ Is . . the 
alone source of sanctification. 1874 Blacxie Self Cull. *« 
the alone keystone of all sane thinking. 

0. Taken or acting by itself ; of itvelf, without 
anything more. + a. preceding the sb. : Solitary, 
isolated, unattended. Ohs. • 

1663 Flagellum, O. Cromwell Ixtrja) 103 Ascribes it . . to the 
alone wtsdome or God. 1883GADBU9Y P rtf. Sir G. Wharton’s 
Whs., By this atone Example, the Non-conformist should 
learn to bo obedient. 177a J. Fletcher Log. Genov, aia 
For the alone sake of Christ's atoning blood, 
b. following the sb. 

isBr Wvclif Matt. iv. 4 A man lyueth not In breed aloon 
Ixjii oonli; so Tindalr, Genov . ; 1611 by bread alonel. 
* 7 & C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 67 This can not be dons 
by the acid alone. 1737 Johnson Ramhl. No. 139 P9 He 
that hopes by philosophy end contemplation alone to fortify 
himself against that. t>n Bucklb CivilU. 1. U. xi8 Ibis 
fact alone must have produced a considerable effect. 137a 
Ykats Teehn. Hist. Comm. 430 Material progress alone will 
not suffice. >879 fi. Taylor Germ. Lit. 51 Form, alone, 
gives ur a waxen doll, heartless and brainless, 
to. Qualifying a possessive. Ohs. 

1811 UiHLR Rom. iv. 03 It was not written for his sake 
alone. x88* tr. Erasmus, Morim Em. 7 Plutus . . at who* 
alone heck Religion and Civil Policy have been successively 
undermined and re-established. x6lp Apol Fail Walher's 
Ace. 17 These Gentlemen, whose alone Commands could 
quaJifie Mr. Walker to plead. ' 
d. separated from sb. and tending to become adv. 
c 1340 Prod. Cyrurg., The flesuhe and bone ^pl heale 
alone by nature. 1849 Macaulay Hist, hug, IL 160 The 
appointment of a ruined gambler would atone have sufficed 
to dmguet the public. 1863 Krmblr Res id Georgia 19 
Whose . . perfect foliage would atone render it an object of 
admiration. 

7. In all the prec. senses used also of a group or 
number : By themselves, without other companions. 

c 1440 Morte Arth. (1819) 34 To the bote they yede with 
oute stynte, They two allone. 1301 Shake. Two Gent. 1. IL x 
Say Lucetia (now we are alone) Would'st thou then ooun- 
saile me to fall in touc? >804 Byron Don. J. u. dxxxnii, 
They were atone, but not alone as they Who shut in chain, 
bars think it loneUnoes. 

XX. As a subjective limitation. 

8 . With no one else in the same predicament ; as 
distinct from any one else ; only, exclusively. He 
alone corner he came, and 110 one else did. ft. 
imraed. following the sb. 

tjfe R. Bsunnr Chron. 138 Not to )c fader alto 00, bot 
tilfe his heir, c 1340 Hamfolr Pr. Const. 04 For never oe 
God was bot he elan, c 1449 Prcock Repr. 1. ii. 10 HoU 
Scripture al oon ;cu«th the sufficient kunnyng. 1348 U ball 
etc. Erasm. Parapkr. Luke i. 69 By hym atone and onely. 
Ibid. ii. 30 That he alone and onely might pourge all man- 
kinds. a 1800 King 4 Barker in Kitson Ane. P.P, 6a The 
tanner thowt. the Kyng ylone dies be. 16x1 Bum Dan. i, 

& 1 Daniel alone new tlie vision, syap Busritt On N. T. 

att. xxv. 43 Man, and man atone, is the cause of his own 
destruction. 1788 Fbankum Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 163 The 
dtixene atone should be at the expense of it. 1700 Burke 
Fr. Rev. xx Not of the aflairn of France alone, out of all 
Europe. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L tea Clifford, who, 
alone of the rive, had any claim to be regarded as an honest 
man. 1884 Thackeray Nome. L xxl 197 It is not youth 
atone that has need to learn huinility. 
b. preceding or separated from the sb. (hence 
tending to atw.) 

rips ApoLfor Loll, no Alon he vsik ministry. Aloa he 
chalengi^ to him all Hngito. Aton he assoytih Cfur pavtyee. 
i8ee Shako. Heunl l IL 77 Tie not alone my Inky Gtoake, 

' Mother V ipee Pora Sophs 14 Muilc has ehaomantone 


<good 
for pe 


That malignity 


ids. 9817 Colebudos Sib. Lessees (i86 e) tee 
of heart, which could atone have prompted 
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along. 


sentiments ao atrocious. 1878 Smn Steh i III. s*S AKrtyi 
and liooe ho blames the Reaction. 

0 . adv. Referring to vb., adj. f phr. or clause: 
Ooly, solely, merely, simply, exclusively. 

* I)M Curoor M. 43 « H.tlik ho leito of ilk fora To godd 
■elf wold ho bo poroi Noght pore albn, bat mikul more. 
For vndar him ho wold oil wore, And bo him aetf koJr 
eomandar. ifti Hryuw Hist. Rtf. 11. liL 74 These proven 
..wore not alone thmitht noccsoory for oil sorts of people.. 


but used both by 
Georg. ii. 515 Wl 
Prey, Hut oft by 


thfOKtht noccsoory for oil sorts or people. . 
f Priest and People, idyy Drvdrn rirg. 
hose Leaves are not alone foul Winters 


Prey, Hut oft by Hummer Suns ore scorch'd away. 1S50 
Tkmnvron In Mem. cxiii, Wisdom .Which not alone bod 
guided me. But sarved the soaoono that may rise. 

10. Comb, clone-liver, one who lives alone. 

1953 Grimald Cicero' t Office* <1556) 77 Even to the alone* 
fiver* and one that bade* nis life in the feeldes. 

tAloasly (il^’nli), a. and adv. Obs . Forms : 
3-5 at only, 3-6 alionly, 3- 7 all only, 4 al onlt, 
al oonly, alonlioh, 4-5 aloonly, 4 7 allonelye, 
5-6 alonly, -lie, 5 7 alonely, 6 alonelie, al(l)on- 
lye, all onelie, 6-7 all onely, 9 alonoly. [phraseol. 
comb, of All adv. * wholly, quite, altogether * 4 
Only ; hence, orig., emphatic form of only. Not 
in use bef. end of 13th c., OE. using the simple 
dnlic, (only). Obs. in 17th c., though used by 
Lamb. Aphetised in north, dial, to Lonely.] 

1. adv . restricting vb., adj., adv. or predication : 
Only, solely, exclusively, merely. 

■jnj R. Rkunmk Hastdl. Synne 68a6 Jyve . . net al lonely 
largely, But wy|> loue. c 1360 Wvclif D * Reel. Pref. ia Not 
al oonly in ddaut of cornys but in beestis & o>er good, xjfifi 
Maundkv. Voy. i. 6 Alle only summe Contract. 1484 Ca yton 
Chy ualry rj Nat al only contranre to the ordre and oflTyce 
of Chyualrye but also, etc. a 1*64 Bkcon New year's Gtft 
Wits. 1843, 34a Alonely walk before me, and be perfect. 1377 
H. Buu. tr. Luther's Comm. Ft. Grad. *33 Our life rest el h 
wholly and alonely in the Remission of Sins. 1600 Fairfax 1 
Tasso xvt. alvii. 989 All only let me goo with thee. 


Tasso xvt. alvii. 9B9 All only let me goo with thee. 

2 . adv. Solitarily, by himself. 

tgeg Ld. Berners Froissart II. can. 344 And so rode but 
alonely with his page. *608 Common. Sick , In time of 
Plague . upon specuul request of tlie diseased, the Minister 
may alonely communicate with him. 

8. adv. (or adj.) restricting the subj. or obj. of a 
predication : Only, solely ; (such a person or thing) 
and no other ; without any one (or any thing) else, 
a. separate from sb. 

sg66 Maundkv. L 8 He bathe lost alle, but Grace, and that 
Lond he holt alle only, c 1440 Gesta Rom. ex vii. 355 In the 
house alle only of Jonathas he founds fire and walir. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Am/, iii. (15:10) 94/1 Beloved of God and 
man, and not aJooely with good men, but evyll men also. 
8g4> Barmxs Whs. (1373) 997/9 The lamlic hath alonely dyed 
for vs! The I am be hath alonely shed his blond for vs! The 
lembo hath alonly redeemed vs. a 1617 Hibson IVks. 1. 13 The 
grand guide, whose directions are alonely to bee looked vnto. 
i §®3 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. viiL (1865) 990 The sole and single 
•ye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself 

D. following the sb. 

138s Wycuf 0 Ckron. xxlil. 6 Thei aloonly common in, that 
ben halowed. e 1400 Merlin 49 Merlin, whiche is the wysest 
man that is in all the worlde, saf god si only. 1483 Caxton 
Cato U viy b. For many to gyder seen more clcrely thenne 
doth one allonelye. 1404 Fabyan vi. clxxix. 177 London 
alonely excepted. 1364 Hauldwin Mot. Philos, ted. Patfr.) 
ix. (1505* 4 The truth alonely among all things is priviledged. 
sfiag hontalvios S/. lnouu. 197 Faith, wherewith alonely he 
cncourageth and cmboldncth man before the lace of God. 

0. preceding the sb. 


c 13x9 F.. R. A llit. F. A. 778 Al only hyself ao stout and styf. 
C1440 Gesta Asm. 49 (He) asked no thing with here, but 


; with here, but 


alonly here bodie, and here clothing. 1494 Fabyan vi. cxlvii. 
133 Promytynge to hym not allonely victory, but also the 
fond. 1987 Fleming Contn. Holinshed HI. ie9i/i And this 
alonelie word was heard : Here comes the pcarle of grace. 
1834 Malorf s Arthur (181A) 1 1. 454 All the lords were right 
glad . . save all only sir Gawaine. 

4 . adj. allrib. A. Sole, only; beside which there 
is no other. 

1404 Fabyan vn.438 Isabell the alionly doughter A chylde 
of Phylyppe le Bcawe. 1604 SuppL Meuse-Priesis 1 1 The 
Cathmike Romaiae faith, the all onely meane of saving our 
aoules. tfixa Wither Ft. lien. Obseq. in Juvon. (1633) 303 
The alonely comfort of his own. 
b. Unparalleled in degree, unequalled, unique. 
1967 Jbwbl Def. ApoL (1611)341 Your High and alonely 
Bishop, and the Bishop of all Bishops. *571 — Ex/, s Then. 
ii. an This is the mfondy mysterie anoue all other myiteries. 
spy Fluking Contn. Holinshed III. 316/1 Know yee there- 
fore alonelie princeme. 
a Exclusive, lingular, rare. 

M87 Jbwbl Def. AgoL (1611) 337 The spechdl and alonely 
office of Loue, of things common to make things peculiar, 
d. Solitary, lonely, rare . 

m than H. Ainswobth Aunot. Psalms xxii. 91 My alonely 
aoule, which is one alone, solitary, and desolate, 
itonw (il»i-n,n6s). [t Aloni 4- -Nina.] 

1 . The quality or state of being alone or solitary; 


Salaag, belong, 9-4 Hong, 4 jlong, 4-5 along* 
4- along, 6* all long, long. [OE. gtlang, cogn. 
with OS., OH G.gilang. The prefix sank by I4U0. 
to d- % which from 10th onwards was freauently 
dropped : see Long J In prep. phr. Along of 
(formerly 1-5 on, in OE. eel ) : Pertaining, belong- 
ing, chargeable, attributable, owing to; on ac- 
count of. (Common in London, and southern dia- 
lects generally.) 

rfifio K. jElfked Ores. rv. x. f 9 Dmt wan swiSor on Sam 
xetsng. a 1000 Alpik Gen. xlvii. 93 At N 1* fire Iff ga* 
lang. m soon Gdblac 993 On heofonum Bind Ura geionge. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 195 Vor o fie is al ilong mi lif. e 13 00 


€ 1179 Lamb. Horn. 195 Vor o fie is al ilong f 
Behet 1644 The strir is on the Ilong. cr 
Troylus 11. 1001 On me is not along thin evil 


mi lif. c 1300 
1374 Cmauceb 
ilfare. tiffin 


Sir Ferumb. 4999 Hit yn no byng on hymen ylong \mt y ne 
hadde y-lost Kolond, 1489 Caxton Faytes qf Arms* i. viii. 


I Caxton Faytes of Arms* 1. viii. 


19 Whom* it is alonge or causeth. 1930 Palsor. 497/1, 1 am 
kmge of this slryfc : je suit en cause a* cest estr\f. c 1970 
Thynne Pride 4 LowL (1841; 56 The villain sayth it is all 
long of me. ifio» Return Jr. P amass. (Arb.) Proi. 3 Its all 
long on you. 1611 Shake. Cymb. v. v. 971 Oh, she was 
naught ; and long of her it was That we meet heere so 
strangely. 1767 H. Brooke Feel o/QuaL (1799) II. 88 Tis 
all along of you that i am thus haunted, slag Scott Last 
Minstr. v. xxix, Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee 1 1848 
Dickens Dombey 496 An’t my heart been heavy and watch- 
ful along of him and you? 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 
31a That was all *long of Bell 

Along (ilpij), (<*>), adv. and prep. Forms : I 
and-, ond-, -lang, -long, 1-3 on-, on-long, (3 on j 
longen), 4-5 allonge, 4-6 alonge, 4- along. 
Aphelit 4-7 long. [OE. andlang, f. and - against, 
facing, in a direction opposite + lang long. At 
first an adj. (cf. edst-lang extending eastward) - 
'extending away in the opposite direction, far- 
stretching, extended, continuous,’ then used with 
gen. case as * the lengthened or continuous extent 
of,’ f the whole length of,’ ‘the long way of/ or 
absol. 'the long way/ 'lengthwise/ To some ex- 
tent mixed with the ON. cogn. end-long ; adopted 
in north, dial, (see Endlong).] 
t A. adj. (only in OE.) Extending lengthwise, 
long-extended, livelong. Afterwards merged in all 
long : as andlonge niht, al-longe night , now all 
night long; cf. all day over, all the year through. 

a 1000 Andreas 1276 Wars andlangne dacj swungen. Gu 9 - 
Lie ia6i Andlonge niht. c 1300 Behet 403 Al alonge day. 

1300 St. Hrandan 595 Our* Maistcr ous hath i turmented 

■ ; I ! I •• E* L< It u ^1— 


Lie 1961 Andlonge niht. 


so grisliche allonge m;t. c 1313 E. E. A llit. P. B. 476 Dra)ly 
ell* alonge day pat dorst neuer ly)L 

B. prep. Orig. the adj. used absol. or advb. with 
a dependent genitive. Cf. ahead of etc. Through 
gradual disappearance of the genitive ending the 
dependent word appears at length as a true object. 

1 . Through the whole or entire length of ; from 
end to end of (whether within , as a valley, or by 
the side of as a river). Afterwards strengthened 
All along; all through the course of. 

935 Charter in Cod. Dipl. V. a*o Upp andlang Ocerbur- 
nan trf hilelan nuersca cistmweardan andlang brdcaea. 
c 1000 jEutric Lev. i. >5 laete yrnan ft*t blod nyfter and- 
lang Ikes weofudes. 1109 La yam. 1^677 Das swiken jar heo 
SKten on longen here streten. 14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
430/4 He swete blood allonge his body. t66o South Strut. 
(1843) II. 67 Christ’s design nil along the Evangelists. 1706 
Thomson Winter 186 The whirling Tempest raves along 
the plain. 1806 Scott Mann. 1. v, Along the bridge Lord 
Mannion rode. iCty Keblr Chr. Year 6 Sprinkled along 
the waste of years. 

2 . This passes imperceptibly into on indication 
of direction rather than space traversed : through 
any part of the length of, lengthwise through or 
parallel to, os distinguished from across ; following 
the line of (a road, wall, river, sea-shore, etc.). 

N7 O. E. Chron „ Her for sc here up . . andlang Sigene oh 
M astern*. 1909 Hawes past. Pleas, xx. i, Theysayled Alonge 
the haven. 1600 Fairfax Tasso l IxxviiL 4 The armed 
ships, coasting along the shore. >6ss Bible x Sam. vi xs 
The kin* . . went along the high way, lowing as they went. 
1741 Johnson Rambl No. 187 f 9 Stealing slow and heavy 
lame n along the coast. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (184D f. 
367 Before. . the first lances of France gleam along the de- 
files of the Alps. 4:1898 R. Hoyt Snout, Tis winter, yet 
there is no sound Along the sir Of wtiuls along their battle 
ground. 1879^ Tennyson Lever's T. 80 Ws roam’d along the 
dreary coast 


dreary coast 

8. Lying or placed parallel to the length of. 

M09 Lay. 138 Muche fond he him tef . , an long bare 
sea. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 308 Each fountain ride, with 
borders long the Riven. 1607 Lond. Gan. mmmcccEviii/3 
The biggest, a Ship of 60 or 64 Guns, came along our side. 
1877 Lyttbil Lemdm. m. iii. 1x0 Along the line of which 
there are still several out-standing pikes or spink-rocka. 

C. adv. [The prep, with the object not expressed.] 


1 . The quality or itate of being alone or solitary; 
solitariness, solitude, loneliness. 

iffin Wvclif Joel ii. 3 After hym aloooenesse [xgSB wildir- 
aess] of desert 1984 Hawaro Sutropins v*l 74 Every 
■mow* bed bewailed his owns private loeee and sfonenesse. 
sfioa Br. Mountagu App. Cstsarbx <T.) God being ribi solus 
. . dkl eoaunumcatfl himself out of his Aloneneme eueriasting 
unto somewhat else 1679 T. Bsooaa Gold. Key Wka. 1867 
V. m iM a*t talk of thy^ mUtarinem and afooenam. tSft 
Cenffii JTew. Aug. 134 A sharp, sudden thorn of afonencas 

g * 44 

▲loaf (UT 9 )r arch, and dial. Forms: 1 


1 . In a line with the length, parallel to the 
longest dimension or course (of something under- 
stood); lengthwise, longitudinally. Now only with 
by, and as in next / 

1388 Maundbv. v. 49 The eon tree b sett along upon the 
lyvere of Nylo. c 1400 Anturs Arth. xxxvii/rhey aette 
lfstes on lenthe dong on the lawnde. 1941 R. Copland 
Guyden‘s Quest. Cyrurgt He ought to open it alonge and 
ouerthwait this way and that tiffi Chron. Grey Friars fix 
The gardyns that was made a longe by the walles of the 
due. sfisx Biota NutmL sou 17 We wUI not tarne hub the 


fields ..but we will goe along by the kings high Way. Mod. 
We found plenty orprimroses along by the hedge. 

2 . \A ith vbs. of motion : Onward in the course 
or line of motion, progressively on. Also fig. in 
phr. To get along : to get on, advance In any busi- 
ness, or In life. Get along! : * pass on I be off! * 
cifoo K. Alte. 3410 Ten myle they yeode along, sfint 
Shako JuL C. iv. il 33 Speak the word along, sfixo — 
Temp. iv. L eve Let’s along lv. r. alone! And doe the mur- 
ther first sme Butler ttudibr. 11. ul 389 No porter's 
Burthen past along But serv'd for Burthen to Ms Song 
1767 Fordycs Serm. Vug. Worn. I. vii. 998 The shallow 
stream runs babbling along. 18m Keats Isabel xxv. As he 
to the court-yard pass'd along. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv. 
135 G« along with you, you wretch, said the handmaiden, 
■fine Mas. Stowe Uncle i out's C. xvi. 153 But she'll get along 
in heaven better than you or 1. Colloq. That's enough : go 
along with you ! 

8 . Along with . g. orig. with vb. of motion : On- 
ward with, on the way with, in company with. 

199a Shaks. Rom. 4 ?«/. l L xo6 You, Capulet, shall go 
along with me. 1996 — Merck . V. 11. viii. a With him is Gra- 
tiano gone along. 1619 Bbdwkll tr. Moham. Imp. u f 40 
Go along with vs on our iourney. 17x0 Addison Sject. 
No. 404 r 5 The spies bringing along with them the clus- 
ters of grapes, rxieo Dibdin, Then 1 must lug you along 
with me, Says the saucy Arethuso. 1879 Froudb Cnsar x. 
1x5 Too shrewd to go along with them upon a road. 

b. Together with, in association with. (Here 
along attaches to with rather than to the vb.) 

X7sx Addison Sped. No. 99 p xx This Inclination of the Au- 
dience to sing along with the Actors. 1768 Sterns Sent. 
Joum. (1778 1. 86,1 would rejoice along with them. 1899 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. II. App. 97 A hunger 
for news of killed and wounded, along with shrimps, at 
breakfast. Freeman Norm. Couq. IV. xvii. fix Wilt- 

shire had most likely submitted along with Hampshire and 
Berkshire. 

O. Side by side with, in conjunction with. 
x9i7 Jas. Mill Brit. Jnd. II. v. iv. 467 Along with this he 
was mild and equitabfe. 1840 Gladstone CM. Prime. 6 Re- 
cognising along with, though suburdinately to, the Scrip- 
tures, the authorised interpretations of primitive Christian 
antiquity. 1B68 G. Duff Pol. Sum. x, 1 must ask all . . to 
read what I shall say to-night, along with what 1 said on 
the 19th December lasL 

4 . ellipt. ( with omitted, but the force it has im- 
parted to along retained.) In company, as a com- 
panion, with (some one). 

X590 Shaks. A! ids. N. v. i. 123 Demetrius and Egeus go 
along : 1 must imploy you in some business, xfifif Pepys 
Diary 5 Nov., We did all along conclude upon answers. 
x68a N. O. tr. Bn ilea us Le Luirin 11. 182 The Knave had wit 
in 's Anger, And wisely took along his rusty Hanger. [Amer. 
colloq. x88a Howells Lady qf Aroostook 137 4 Our Cap- 
tain’s wife.. was not along,' said Lydia. r Not along V 
repeated Mrs. Erwin . . 'Who were the other passengers t'] 
6 . All alone : during the whole course of any 
proceeding, throughout, conti.. uously. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-div. a 80 The same all along I may 
say about the Relicts of Martyrs. 1674 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. il a 57 To have to do with such a man all along and 
thorow. c x68o Beveridge Serm. (1799) I. 76 The Bishops . . 
have . . continued all allong from the apostles. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 463 F 8, I have all along declared this to be a 
Neutral Paper. x86i Hook Lives Abps. 1. vi. 3x0 The 
Church . . had been all along, the point of centralisation. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. vii. xaj This impost was all 
along felt to be a great burthen. 

0 . Lengthwise, in regard to a thing itself ; at 
full lengtn. Often strengthened with all. Obs. 

X4«3 Lydgate Ptlgr. Sotvte ill. ix. (1483) 55 These were 
leyd a long vpon a table. X483 Caxton G. do (a Tour civ b. 
He began to drawe it oute a long with his teeth. 1939 
Covbrdalb a Kings iv. 35 [Elisha] went up, and layed him 
self* a longe vpon him. xgpn Shako. Rom . 4 Jut. v. iii. 3 
Vnder yond young Trees lay thee all along. 1637 Gilles- 
pie Eng. -Pep. Cerem. iv. vi. *9 The usuall table gesture of 
the Iewcs, was lying along, xfiyo T. Brooks Whs. (1867) 
VI. 441 He that foots it best may be sometimes found all 
along, and the ntatcE person may sometimes slip into a 
•lough. 1761 Smollett Gil Bleu (xBoa) 11 . vil avL 330 My 
nurse laid me all along again. 

1 7 -fig- At length, in fnlL (V Confused with Fr. 
au long.) Obs. 


146s Past. Lett. 409 II. 38, 1 enformyd hem the mater 
along. 148s Caxton Myrr. 1. xtii. 4a We shal declare a 
litil our matere a longe. 1489 — Paris 4 Vienne 96 And 
redde it al allonge, nffib Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) 
iv. iv. 173 And this mater declared! ryght a loage saynt 
Bernardo. 1988 J. Melljs Bride Jnstr. Eviib, You anal 
make the merchandise or goods Debitor . . with all the par- 
ticular parcels, along. 

f8. At a distance, alar. (Perh. confused with Fr. 
au loin.) Obs. 

a ism E. E. PeeUter Ix. aa Wherto, Lord, wentkt thou 
a wet along? [Wvcuv, for awei], 1980 Tusser Husk. xix. 
15 Exceptions take of the champion land, from lieng alonge 
from that at thy hand. 

9 . Comb, (with object), a* t along -board, 
along-side (of a ship) ; olong-ahlpa, lengthwise 
to the ship, directed fore and aft Also Alono- 


■1DX, -6B0RB, q.v. 

JS£E£* c m?j 2 t* 

Bowsprit and Ms Sp rbs al ' 


» 934 The Regent crappeled 1 
Land. Gan. mmcdri/THis M- 
I p ris sa l -yards along Ships, all 


with her 
(on on his 
ready to 


f AloUff, ft* 1 Obs. [OE. alangian (f. K-pref. 1 
intent. 4 l at igi aes to Inst, endure; cf. OHG. «r- 
las wen) ; only used impersonally. The pa. pole. 
affegei acemi to nptmmt the OE. of -longe/ nU 



▲Loire. 


• 

Dieted with longing, wearied with desiie, f. ef* 
Ungum, See Long v.] 

L imptrt. To teem long to, to affect with longing. 

«mm Departed Semi (Grain) 154 Me alangab, Iran jfe fc 
H on Hraum h^dan wti imOovKa Ce t§f II. i« This 
worthy Jnaon sore akmgeth, Tow the etraunge regfcnt. 

2 . pass. To be afflicted with longing, to long. 

rijii Cstur de L. *060 Afftyr portc he alongyd U. 01400 
LegReod 11871)03 He wu alonged tore Afterbe Oyle of 
Mot. s 1400 Gamefyn 630 He was ion alonged after a 

t AlO’mg, o.s Obs. rare. [f. A i/wo adv. 8, prob- 
ably by form-assoc. with Fr. Hoigncr , to remove ; 
cf. AloYHE.] To put at a distance, remove far. 

1506 Ord. Crysf. Mem < W. de Word*) v. vii. 419 The bodye 
gfaryous may not along hym from the presence of god. 

Alongihon (I1yi)J&*-i}, adv. phr. Naut. [f. 
A bona prep . 4 Shobk.j 

I Along by the shore; on the water Mn a 
course which is in sight of the shore and nearly 
parallel to it.' Adm. Smyth. 

1779 T. Forrest Voy. N. Guinea go In steering along- 
shore, the island . . that makes the harbour, may m easily 
perceived. 1149 Grots Greece (i86a> V. 11. Ivii. 1x8 The Sy- 
racusans . . rowed done along-shore. Ibid., Seamanship was 
of no avail in this along-shore fighting. 

2 . Along and on the shore. (See the aphetic 
’Lonq-shokr.) 

Alongside (ilyijsoi'd', adv. and prep, [pro* 
perly a phrase, A loro prep. + Side.] 

'. Along or parallel to the side (i^some- 


251 


. aav. 

thing expressed or understood), 
to the side of the ship. 


simply , Close 


1707 Lend. Gnu. mmmmccclxxx/a The Enemy would not 
come up a long Side. 1769 Dowlas in Phil. Trans. LX. 
41 A case, filled with water from along-side. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. 111. 13 The naked hulk alongside came. 1833 
Marry at Pet. Simp. 1663) 307 *1 thought, Mr. Simple, 
that you knew by this time how to bring a boat alongside. 
1831 Dixon Will. Penn xvii. < 187a! 149 The boat-men . . used 
their oars as if they had been ordered to come along 
b. with of'. Parallel to or close by the side 
side by side with ; also fig. 

178s Westm. Mag. IX. 167 We chased, and at noon got 
along-side of her. iflaa T. Jefferson Writ. d8jo> IV. 347 
A new authority, marching independently along-side of the 

S ivcrament. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note- BAs. 1879)!. 964 
longside of a sheet of water. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 


of reliefs and wardships, the Danegeld was duly levicdL 
B. prep, [of omitted.] In a position parallel to; 
side by side with. 

1793 Smeaton Edystons L. $ 100 A boat .. lying alongside 
the rock. s888 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Neigh, xxvi. 448 
She only bowed and kept alongside her companion. 1879 
"k. 90 Hauled up alongside a barge. 


t Alo'ngst, prep, and adv. 
alonges ■, f. A 1.01 


Dockland Log - Bk . 

Obs. or dial. [orig. 
.long with advb. genitive -es (see also 
Endlongs) ; but very early corrupted to alongest, 
alongst , as if it were a superlative form, which per- 
haps also led to its being considered more emphatic. 
Cf. against, amongst, amidst, betwixt ', etc.] 

A. prep. 

1. Down or through the length of (in contrast to 
across, athwart 1 . 

sago Lay. 19677 par isete in bulges (nog on longen] bane 
strete. 1470 Harding Ckron. ccxlii. Passe alongest the 
biydge. 1533 Wriothmley Ckron. (1873) 1 . ai Fower other 
tables alongest the hall. 1387 Torres ville Trag. T. (1837) 
30 Alongst the lawnde he best his eye. tfioo Cnavran 
Iliad iv. a»7 The herald flew From troop to troop along’st 
the host, c 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. James II, Wks. 171s, 
soAt a horse's tall, is dragg'd alongst the streets. 

2. By the side of, close by, parallel to. 

1380 C. H odder don in T. Wright Q. EUs. '18381 II. 115 
The malecontents . . alongest the frontiers. 1388 Cavendish 
in Beveridge Hist. Ind. (18581 1 . 1. ix. aio Alongst the coast 
of Chili. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) a/x But 
'longst the shore . . mutt coast. 1814 Raleigh Hist. World 
1. tag Should send Gallies alongst the Coast of the Red Sea. 
>633 H. Cocam Pinto's Vey. fiv. sir By Land alongst the 
Riven side. >439 Stonkhoore Axhetme 68 Alongst both 
aides screens, formed of reeds, are set up. 

B. adv. 

1 . In the direction of the length of anything, 
onwards by the side of something. 

IMP Nicoll Thueyd. 68 iR.) To sayle alongest by the 
land* 1373 Tus ax wiLLE BA. Veneris 156 They follow a 



" 3 . 


2 . Lengthwise (in contrast to athwart ). 

136a Bulleyn Dial Serenes 14b, Thinsisscion must be 
le. . along**. m> Oesll Rabelais L l xliii. S97 Stxik* 
athwart and alongst, and every way. 

, In company ; side by sidc^ together with 1 cf. 
Alojio adv. 3. 

1771 M onroooo Lang. I. l vL jl Thus far the brute goes 
alongst with us. *1817 Hogg Tales A Sk. V, 07 The unac- 
countable motutar actually tried to get in alongst with them. 

4 . On to, or as far as, a place otherwise indicated. 

afiga Dummb In Carlyle Cnwrar. (1871) III. 94 Such I hope 
you win permit to come along* at tho fir* opportunity. 

6. M. filoagct- ships - along -ships \ see 
Above ado. 9. 


xfiag Dkwv Vey. m 
yarde along* shlppea. 


3 Brought bar apritsa&e 


(orig. phr.), a. and prep. 
of, alowfe, aloufe, 0-7 a 


ii. 310, 1 thought that dragon's 
r to the sons uf gallantry. 


(tw'fy. 

Forms \ 6 a loofis, a luf, 
loot aloofe, alooft 6* aloof, [f. A prep> + Loop, 
luff, weather -gage, wind warn direction ; peril, 
immed. from Du. Uef, in le Uef to windward, Uef 
houden to keep the luff, etc. ; cf. Dan. htv, Sw. Uf, 
perh. also from Du. The orig. meaning of Du. 
toef, and connexion with ME. lof, toof, some kind 
of rudder or apparatus for steering (see Sir F. 
Madden, notes to Layamon, 111. 476), are not clear : 
see Skeat s.v. Aloof and Luff. From the idea of 
keeping a ship’s head to the wind, and thus dear of 
the lee-shore or quarter towards which she might 
drift, came the general sense of 4 steering clear ol,' 
or * giving a wide berth to' anything with which 
one might otherwise come into contact See also 
Luff.] 

A. adv. 

fl. phr, Naut. The order to the steersman to 
turn the head of the ship towards the wind, or 
to make her sail nearer the wind. Obs . ; now 
Luff. 

1 349 Compt. Scot l Vi. 42 Than the master cryit on the rudir 
man, mail keip fill and by, a luf. 1387 Gascoigne Wks. 165 
Aloofe, aloofe then cryed the master out. l6ao J. Taylor 
(Water P.j Praise uf Hemp seed ia A lu fie ; claphelme a lee. 
1678 Phillips, Aloofe, a term used in conding the Ship, when 
she goes upon a Tack, commonly spoken by the Condoy 
unto the Steersman, when he doth not keep so near the 
wind as she may ly. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk , A let/, 
The old word for 4 Keep your luff* in the act of sailing to 
the wind. 

b./£ 

1773 Sheridan Duenna 1. Hi. 
front of thine would cry aloof 

2. adv. Naut. Away to the windward. To spring 
aloof : see Luff. 

133a More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 1357, 759A1 This 
anker lyeth to ferre aloufo iro thy* shyppe. tape Wyrley 
Arutoris 33 A looffe to winde-ward all our Naum wride 
[^wiy-ed]. To view the turnc right goodlie was the sight. 
I7R3 Pore Odyss. ix. 6 35 With all our force we kept aloof 
to sea. 176a Falconer Shipw, 11. 817 Whene'er loud thun- 
d'ring on the leeward shore. While yet aloof, we hear the 
breakers roar. Ibid. 11. 189 She springs aloof once more. 

8. Hence gen. Of position: Away at some dis- 
tance {from), with a clear xpace intervening, apart ; 
esp. with the vbs. hold, keep, sit , stand. 

c >340 J. Croke Ps. cii. (1844* 00 No frende draweth nere, 
I syt alowfe. 1348 Udall, etc. Era sm. Paraphr., Mark 
xiv. 54 Howbeit he folowed Jesus aloofe. s6xs Bible 
Ps. xxxvlii. iz My louera and my friends stand a toofc 
from my sore (Coverdale a ferre J. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 111. xoo With troups of the light -armed shot and 
slingen, compelled the enemie to lie a-loof. 1647 Corbett 
Iter Bor. 07© Wee care not for those glorious lampes aloofe. 
179s Cowper Iliad v. 56a They stand aloof Quaking. >849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 308 He quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof. 1878 Emerson Sov. Ethics in N. Amer. Rev . CXXVL 
406 Heat ia not separate, light is not massed aloof. 

4. Of action : From a distance ; not at close 
quartern. 

a 1347 Earl Surrey ACnsid iv. f R.) The stricken hinde . . 
which chasing with his darte Aloofe the shepheard amiteth. 
1368 Like will to Like in HasL Pods. 111 . 311 Then speak 
aloof, for to come nigh I am afraid. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxxvm. xxL 996 k, Certain* speares to use aloofe \eminus). 
i6aa Bacon Henry VII , 105 untill he had first aloofe scene 
the Croese set up. 1671 Milton P. R, v. 3x0 The lion and 
fierce tiger glared aloof, stjo Tsnmvron Ode to Mem., 
Purple cliffs, aloof descried. 

6. fig. Without community of action or feeling. 
esp. in phr. To atand, keep, hold aloof (from) : 
to hold back, keep clear ; to take no part in, show 
no sympathy with. 

(383 Babingtoh Wks. 399 [Lying} . . maketh them hang 
bloom, suspect, and bee strange one to another. s6ea Shake. 
Ham. v. it. 958, I stand aloofe, and will no reconcilement 
178s Cowper Charity 59 God stood not, though he seemed 
to stand, aloof. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 130 We felt for them 
as men: but we kept aloof from them. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V, xliiL 087 Sparta it seems kept aloof from this 
straggle. 1839 Masson Milton 1 . 635 The English Puritans 
held aloof at tnisjime from the poor sectaries. 1879 Farrar 


St. Paul I. 036 Peter was not tETman to stand coldly aloof. 
+ 6. In senses 3, 4, 5, 7, formerly strengthened 
by off. iCf. dear off, far off.) Obs. 

137s Digger Geomei. Prod. 1. xxx, You desire with 
ahotte to beat the enemie aloofe oC 1379 Tomron Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 130/e He wlthdraweth him selfc, and keepeth 
hlmselie a loofe off. 16x8 Hist. P. Warbeck in Hart. Misc. 
(>793) ®* A true woman's part . . in standing a-loof off from 
what I moat desire. 1603 Boyle Oecas. Red. (1673) 345 
Those that case at them aloof off. *674 N. Fairfax Bum 
4 SeUt to6 He could not feel himself, whil* playing aloof 
off to have wheeled about into the selfiiame snare. 

7 . At compl. or fired . : At a distance ; distant 
s lay W a c om Ess., Empire fArh.) 998 Solid and grounded 
~ to keeps them [dangers] aloofe. 164a Roouaa 
348 When he is aloofe to others, they shall hauc 
ic otsra. 1789 Mas. Piorzi France 4 It. I. 78 To 
infection alooC 1843 Trench Huts. Led. Ser. 1. vL 96* 
ns become our own which before were aloof from us. 
tB. Hence altrib. as adj. Distant. Obs. \ 
sie8 Chapman Byrouts Trag. Wks. (873 II. 071 
aJoofc a b od es . B64R RoGEaaAbmwan 8 A Prophet 
. . but to fend an aloofe 1 


▲ZiOUT. 

t Q. prep, [short for aloof from.'] Away from, 
dear of apart from. OAx. rare. 

1643 Milton Divorce n. Iv. uln) <4>A Rlvetua, ^ would 
bin work himself aloof these rocks and quicksand* *6% 
— P. L. 111.377 Where the great LAiminaric Alooff the vulgar 
ConsulUtions thick . . Dispenses Light from hrr. 

AloofilMM (ilfi fiM*). If. prec. + The 
state of being aloof; withdrawal from common 
action or feeling ; lack of sympathy. 

164a Rogers Nmaman si* Atoofanerae and carrying of 
things afarre off 1817 Colbridob Biogr. Lit. >33 11 * 
alienation, and, if 1 may hasard such an ex pr ess io n, the niter 
aloofness of the poet's own feelings. s8| 9 Tnorsau Con. 
cord 4 Merr. Rtv. $9 The wary independence and aloolhess 
of his dim forest life. 1878 Dow den Studios 400 The same 
aloofness, the aarne hauteur. 

t AlOO'M, w. Obs. rarer 1 , [f. A- pref. 11 + 

Looms v.] To loosen. 

138a Bulletn Bk. Compels. 17 h, This doeth mitigate all 
aches. . it doeth aloie, and not bindc. 

A 4 op (Al/>‘p), adv., prop. phr. [A prep , .1 4* I-OP.] 
Hanging over on one side. 

1863 A. Cary Ballads Si Mildewed hay-stacks, all a-lop. 

It Alops oifi. Med. [L. albpccia, a. Or. £***««< a 
fox-ntaiige, also baldness in man, f. dAwrrrf a fox.] 
A medical term lor baldness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lxvl. (1*93) 184 By that 
cuyll callyd AUopicbia nourysshynge of near in corrupte 
and fayllyth, ana the fore party of the need is bare, suche men 
fore a* foxes. 1383 Lloyd 7 Vests. Health Bviy, Bume tlte 
heade of a great Katte and myngle it wvth the droppynge 
of a Bear* or of a hogge and anointe the head, it heleth the 
desease called Allopecia. s86a H. Macmillan in Macm. 
Mag. 46a Alopecia or baldness ia much more common now 
frliAM ji u n fed to be. 

t Alopf'Oisa, a. Obs.— [f. prec. 4 -ak.] 'Be- 
longing to aloiiccy.' Coles 169a. 

Alo pscilt, [f. Auorxcu 4 -ibt.] One who 
undertakes to cure or pievcnt baldness. 
Aloyscy. sore-*. An adaptation of Alopxcia, 
in lilount Ulossogr. 1656, and in mod. Diets, 
t Alopicke, 4 One that hsith no haire on his head.' 
Cockeram 1633. 

Aloroiaio (*<lrmi nik), a. Chem. [f. Al(oe) 
4 Oi.c.K 4 - 10 .] In Alorcinic acid, C,H l9 0,, pro- 
duced by the action of melting notash upon aloes. 

1875 Watts Diet . them, and Supp. Vll. 53 Alorcinic acid 
is rcholvtd by fusion with potash into acetic acid and orcin. 
▲lose (file's), sb. [a. Fr. atose.—L. aldsa, alausa.] 
A lifch ol the Herring family (Alosa communis), 
commonly called Allick, or AUice shad. 

xgQt Pekcivall Sp. Diet., Alosa , an Alose or shad. >6eo 
Venner Via Recta iv. 75 The Allowcs is taken in the same 
place* that Sammon is. 1674 Ray Catat. / tikes xoit Alose : 
called in other places Shads. 1634 Badham halssut. 6 
Greasy Alose sputtering from the Stall, 
t AlO 16 , v. Obs. [a. Ob r. alose-r, all-, to praise, 
f. d to 1 los L. +/audis for taus praise.j 

1 . To praise. Chiefly in pa. pple.: Praised, re- 
nowned. 

1 13x4 Guy Warm. 64 As knight that wele alosed is. e 1374 
Chaucer Troytus iv. 1474 He ehal som Greke so preyse and 
wele alose. ex 440 Morto Arth, 388a Horc he was lyone 
allosscde in londes i-newe. c 1448 in R. Clone. Ckron. 430 note. 
These (1 bisshoppe*. .were the most alosed bisshogpes. 

2 . reft. To renown oneself. 

1340 Ayenb. x8j To stawy his strengke ine tomemens o|»er 
inc v 13 tinges him uor to alosL Ibid. 190 In be vipingc . . 
huer be knvjt liemcb* bain proue 1 / and aluse}*. 
if. In a bad sense : To fame, report. 
c 1303 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 074 For her lodlych laykeg alosed 
bay were. 1389 E. Eng. Gilds 11 If any of the bretheren be 
alosed of theite . . they be put out of the bretherhedc. 

Ii Alonatt* (KlitiK'O- [a. Fr. alouate , Pad. 
araguato native name .1 The Howling Monkey, 
AJyceles seniculus of Iliger, a native of S. America. 

1778 Camfbh in PhiL Trust*. IJCIX. 156 The very extra- 
ordinary organ of voice of the alouate or hurleur de Cay- 
enne, the Simia Capucina of Liniucu* s8$a 1 . Rom tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav. 1. viiL 073 The monotonous howling of 
the alouate apes, which resembles the distant sound of 
wind when it shakes the forest, i860 Goaaa Rom. Nat. 
Hist, gt The alouattes or howling monkeys. 

Aloud (lluu’d), adv. \ also 4-6 aloude, fr alowd, 
[A prep. 1 of manner 4 Loud a. Cf. alow, ahigh .] 
1 . In a loud voice ; with groat noise ; loudly. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troytus 11. 401 The kinges foole is wont 
to erte aloud. 1193 Lahol. P. PL C. vil 03 Lauhynge ai 
a-loudc. c X400 Destr. Troy xv. 6aex He . . on lowde saide. 
sg99 Bible ('great') Gen. xlv. a K.) He wepte aiowde. 
Sflsg Shaks. a Hen. Vi, v. L 3 Ring Belle* alowd, bume 
Bonfires. 1603 — Mens, for M. 11. iv. 153 He tell the world 
aloud, What man thou art. 1767 Fordyce Serm. Vng. Worn. 
1 . vL 85a One of the Company would often read aloud. s8as 
Keats Isabel xxxiii, In dreams they groan'd aloud, 
b. doubtfully attrib. 

sgag Hawes Past. Pleas, xuv. Hi, Open thinaeares unto my 
song aloude. 1806 W. Taylor in Robberds' Mem. II. 137 
The only serious poem that is resorted to for aloud reading. 


The only serious poem ti 

lASSt&mw 


x$ps Daily Newt 08 Feh, The stuff, to quote the trench, 
•at expreesiun of an on-looker, * ' " 


tAion*t f V. Obs. Forms: 1 aldt-an, 3-3 alute, 
4-5 alouto, 5 ilowts. [Aleut as a weak. vb. re- 
presents formally OE. lutian to lurk, but in sense 
it answers to the strong altllan to stoop: see 
Lout. In either ease the a- is A- pref. 1 intensive.] 



ALPHABETICAL., 


ALOW. 

X. intr ; To stoop, to bow dowo ; to fall om 
cvtao Age. Got/. Luke xxiv. is And akkeode he seeeah 
)m Un-wmda. c i ida Hatton C„ ibid.. And alutade t Xie xe- 
eenh Hi Itawmde. 1097 R. Glouc 476 The thridde. . Iher 
after mot anon, ft inode him e loale al ndown. r seta 
Canto** Hf* §/ our Ltuiye iR.» He (status of Komalux] 
a fowled vpon the *mme nyght Whan Cryrt wu bore of a 
pure virgyne. 

2. esp. To bow in deference or worship to. 
n is6o Hymn in Ret. Ant. I. svi That child . . to me a* 
lute Iowa, c 1J40 If amfolk /V. Louse. 1189 All men that to 
him wo! fUlowtc. c 1450 J. Russell Ad. Aar/, in Baboo* 
Jib. 1 jo Kutt be vpper cnnrt, for youre aouerayne, ft to hym 
alowL a ism Si. Katherine Halliw.) S All they Khali 
alowt to thee, Yf thou wylt alowte to me. 

b. (When the cnees were levelled, the indirect oh* 
ject appeared as direct, and the verb as if transitive .) 

c vjoo A lisa under 851 Jte ludcs In |>e kmd alouten him 
shnl. 1413 Lvdg. Pytgr. Scoot* tv. xxtx. (1850) 6a Alls folks 
thealouteth,and obeyeth. ciggsArth. 117 Heycst ft lowest 
hym l.oved & alowte. 

Alow («*■), aitv.l (and /re/.), orig. /hr. 
Forms : 3-7 alowe, 4 alo), a-logb, a-loughe, (5 
north, a-lawe), 6 alowo, 5- alow. [A /rep. 1 4 
l.'>w a. Cf. on high, afar.] Contrasted with aloft. 
1. Of position : Low down, below, 
r is6o E. E. Poem* <1869) 14 Hit net no wonder bo) y> 
wep * for hir iwet child alowe. 1377 Lanoi . P. PI. 11 . xii. 
■34 II w mouth . . Rather ban hisTykam a- low (t». r. alo)L 
143a Lydo. ChroH. Troy 1. vii, The corps is layde in earth 
alowe. 1378 Lytk Dodoent 394 A lows, even by the around. 
1611 Sremi Hut. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (163a) 903 The Oueene 
her nelfc sate alone alow on the rushes, a 1733 North 


Lives of Norths {1828) 11 . 344 The reason given for tl 

alptence 11-low. «**7 J- Inoslow Lily g Late 11. 146 Float- 
ing of tlte film aloft, fluttering of the leaves alow. 

2. Of direction : Downward h, towards the ground. 

S1413 Jamkk 1 . King s Q. 11. xvi, As I beheld, and kast 

myn eyen alawe. a ipS Skelton Image tty/oe. 1. 01 They 
may not stoop alowe. 1700 Dry den Cymon 4 ffk . 370 
Tout'd and return'd, aloft and then alow. 

3. Naut. In or into the lower part of a vessel, 
i.e. the deck as opposed to the rigging, the cabin or 
hold as opposed to the deck. 

1909 Barclay Shi/ of Footes (1570) 177 Within this ship a 
luwe or els a hye. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 65 a 
Down*, downc alow, into the hold. 1863 C. Rrauk Hard 
Cask 1 . s68 With studding sails alow anti aloft. 

4 . Jig. In low condition or estate. 

1377 I.AMGL. P. PI. B. xii. sm Why Kunime lie alowe Jr. r. 
alou ',1 and somme alofte. 193s Ciivkhdalx Pent, xxviu. 43 
Thou shall come downe alowe and lye cuer beneth. 

1 5. In a low voice, quietly : opposed to aloud. 

C 13x9 E. E. A list. Poems 11 . 670 bou lined M-I03. 148a 
Monk of Exvsham (1869) i-\ Sykyng alow in his breste. 

t B. /rep. ellipt. for alow tn or on. Obs. rare. 
1933 Tihoalk Anew. Frith In Soulhey Bk. Ch. hr <R.) 
Creep alow the ground. 1991 Haringtun Orl. bur. 11. xii, 
Alow the vale a hermit she did find. 

Alow (41bu\ ili>u), attv.-, north, dial. [A pre/. x 
in, on 4 Low flame.] Ablaze, in flame. 

ciaoa Ormin 16185 Ten nils brenngdenn ut Of all fait 
miecle temmplc, All alls itt w«*re all oferr henim O lo^he. 
1818 Scott i/rt. Midi. xlv. 350 To speak to him about that 
• . wad be to set the kiln a-low. 
t Alow*, v. Obs.\ also allow, [f. A- pref 11 4 
Low : cf. Alow attv., and abase.] To lower, bring 
down, lessen, lit. and fg. 

1930 Palrcm. 414/1 , 1 abate, or lay downe, or beate downe, 
or idowe one in his accompc. J* abas, a 1941 Wyatt J’s. cii. 

< K. 1 Whereby he . . gynneth to alowe hi* pavnc and peni- 
tence. c 1*76 Turrbrvili.k Fall of Pride iR.) They may 
most plainely see how pride hath beene allowdc. 

Alowe, aloye, obs. forms of Allow, Alloy. 

+ Aloyn(ft, V. Obs. [a. OFr. aloigne-r, Mr, 
AKr. aloyner , f. A to 4 loin L. long* far.] To 
remove far off, to carry away. 

1303 R. Brunne Hn mil. Synne 9358 |>e vessel |mt was of 
ryche metalle.. lie dyde uloyne. <1389 E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 809 pay am bo)t fro be vrpe aloynte. 1484 Past. Lett. 
493 It. 166 Such goods as were . . dcseitfully aloyned out of 
the possession and knowlech of the seid John Poston. 
W iwlp). [In pi. Al/s, a. Fr. Alpes z— L. 
Al/is name of a mountain system in Switzerland 
and adjacent countries ; said by Servius to be 
oi Celtic origin, and variously cxplaiut-d as mean- 
ing 'high' (cf. Gaelic alp a high mountain, Irish 
aifp ) and ' white ’ (cf. L. albas).] 

1. pi. Proper name of the mountain range which 
separates France and Italy, etc. sing. A single 
peak. (Applied in Switzerland to the green pasture- 
land on the mountaiu side.) 

tui Turner Herbal \iA\1fi8 64 The alpes that depart Italy 
anu Germany, i860 Tyndall Ciat. t. f 3. 97 After a rough 
•scent over the Alp we came to the dead crag. 

2. Any high, especially snow-capped, mountains. 

1998 Hakluyt Fey. I. tta Certaine Alpes or mountaines 

directly Soutliward. 1887 Milton P. /.. 11. 6ao U're many 
a Froien, many a Fierie Alps. i%6 Kurkin Mod. Paint . 
IV. v. xx. V 3 A great Alp, with its purple rocks and eternal 
snows above. 




1649 Milton Ts track. Hlw. 1847, i8e/t This adamantine 
alp of wedlock, 1709 Porx Crit. aia Hills peep o'er hills, 
and Alpe on Alpe mite. 1894 J. St. John Nemesis if Power 
156 The loftiest minds, which tower like intellectual Alps. 
4. Comb., os alp-ham, 

1864 Encri Mm*. A mc. Hat. 10 Consisting of pieces of wood 
fixed tightly together, like the Swiss Alp hero. 


252 

(alp). Also lips: me Awbe, Olfh. 
[Origin unknown.] A bullfinch. 

**4 m Bom. Rom 658 Alpes, fondles, and wodeeraks. 
U40 Prom/. Parv. % Alpe, a bmp, Fktdula. 1878 Ray 
Q rnitk. miiughh *47 The Bulfinch, Alp or Nope, Rubi- 
tiUa tern Pytrnttus. 9843 Yasrbll Brit. Bird* 1 . Index 13 
Alp, a name for the Bull-Inch, 
f Alp*. Obs. [variant of Elp.] Elephant. 
Hence, alpes- bone : ivory. 

esaso Leg. St. Kath, tin HalHw. i Tluti made htr bodi bio 
and bloc, 1 hat or was white so alpes-bon. 

II Alp 4 («lp). [a. Ger. alp night-moit, demon.] 
tljfi Blache. Mag. XL 146 Those alps and goblins, those 
nixies and wood-nymphs. 

AlpftOft (ftlparki). Formerly olpaoo. [a. Sp. 
alpaca or a/ face, f. al Arab, article often prefixed 
to name* + paco, prob. a native Peruvian name.] 

1. A Peruvian quadruped, a specie* of llama, 
having long fine woolly nair. 

[X604K. G. v Acosta’* Hist . IV. fnd, xii. 310 Pacos, or sheep 
bearing wooll. 1793 Cmambbrs Cycl. Sn//. % Pacos . . the name 
of a species of camel . . known among many by the name of 
the Indian thee/, or Peruvian thee/.) 181s A reams i$f Nat. 



. 

ana the Vicugna. 1848 T. Sou they Colon. Wools iv. sBu The 
Alpaca is about 4 feet high, 
b. aftrib. 

*§3/ Bradford Observer June (Advl .1 L'pool Wool Sales 
. .400 bogs of Alpacca wool, just landed. 

2. - alpaca wool. 

k 1790 J. Townskno Joum . S/aiu II. 417 in N.*Q. Ser. tv. 

m of wool . . one 
,ts. 1877 Birut. 
ec. 1/3 lit* [Mr. Titus bait's] eye fell upon 
> huge pile of duty-looking bales of alpaca. 

8. f ne fabric made of alpaca wool. Often attrib. 
xlsl Monthly Rev. Worsted Tr. Jfuly, The Alnaca figure 
has Tor the present liecome a decided trade, imgg Lady's 
Tour AT. Rosa 7 A dress of notne light woollen material, 
such as carmelite or alpara. 1889 E. Blakky in F.ng, Mech. 
13 Aug. 466/1 Alpaca umbrellas are made of alpaca vs eft 
and cotton warp. 

Alpaiurfeook (a.-lp*n*tpk). [mod.Ger. ; A /pen 
(gen. pi.) of the Alp* 4 stock stick.] A long staff 
pointed with iron, used in climbing the Alps, whence 
it has passed into general use in mountain climbing. 

1809 C. I .at ho bk The Alpenstock; or Sketches of Swiss 
Scenery Advt. 5 The At/ensioch is the name of the long 
iron-Mpikeii pole, in common use on the Alps, in the hand* 
of the chamois- hunter and the^ pedestrian traveller. V. 


Tynimi.l Fragm. .Sci. (ed 6> I. 


t The handle < 


. - . v»». 

pitchfork doing, in my luho, the duty of an alpenstock. 

Alpenstookftr ( a- 1 pt nstfwkau). rat e - *. [f. prec. 
4 -kb 1 .] One who uses on alpenstock ; a mountain- 
climber. 

1864 Burton C airngorm 54 The most enthusiastic of the 
AlpeiiHtockerti. . get a little tired of snow. 

t Alpa itral, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. al- 
pesfr-is belonging to the Alps 4 -AL. A more an- 
alogical form would be al/estrial like terrestrial.] 
A. atlj. Alpine. B. sb. An alpine species. 

1864 Evelyn Silva (1776) 3«6 Flanked by the Alpestral 
hills. 1899 — Terra (1776; as Monstrous trees os Fim, 
Pines, and other Alpestrals. 

Alpofftriftn (ftlpv strifin). [f. L. alfestri-s al- 
pine 4 -an. Cf. pedestrian.] An Alpine climber. 

1861 Peake, Passes, etc. I. 148 My companion was . . an 
Alpestrian known to most Swiss readers. 1883 Macm. Mag. 
Sept. 39T It has become a proverb with alpeatrians that im- 
practicable means unattempted. 

Alpftfttrinft (Itlpe-strin), a. Bot. [f.L .al/estt-is 
4 -ink : cf. lacustrine.] 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 393, A l/estrine. Growing on moun- 
tain* below an alpine region or one unwooded from cold. 

t Alpe striouft. a. Obs- • [f. Fr. al/cstre, or 
L. alpcstri-s : cf. illustrious!] » Alpine. 

1803 Minshbu, Alpestrious, mountainous, craggie, hillie, 
[Fr.] Al/tstre, diet . de Al/ibne. 

Alpha « te*U&). [a. L. alpha, a. Gr. a name 
of the first letter A ; ad. llcb. or Phoenician q'-H 
die fit, meaning 'ox* or 'leader,* name of the first 
letter of the Phoenician and Hebrew alphabet, 
orig. formed from the hieroglyph of an ox's head.] 

1. Name of the letter A, a, in the Greek alphabet. 

1608 Cockkram, Alpha, the first letter of the Greeks*. 

1791 Chambers Cycf. k v„ The Greek alpha answers to 
what in English we call simply A 

2. Hence, The beginning; esp. in phr. Alpha 
and Omega, * the beginning and the end,* origin- 
ally of the divine Being. 

1380 Wycur Rev. i. 8 , 1 am alpha and 00, the Mgynnyng 
and endyng, seith the Ixird ChxL 1308 Tindalx, s*8e 
Rhem., and i 9 » ibid., 1 am Alpha and Omega, saga 
Cowl by Pirasnus 4 Thisbe Ded,, But if you smile, if in 


your gracious Eye She an auspicious Alpha can descry. 
1830 Sir J. Herschbl Stud. Nat. JWkt'b 114 The alpha and 
omega of science. 1869 CmmmfrmH. Gt. VIII. xix. v. 
183 This Siege of Dresden is the fflpha to whatever omegas 
theie may be. 

8. Used also to indicate the finit in numerical 
sequence, esp. a. Astr. The chief star in a con- 
stellation, the letten of the Greek alphabet being 
used for the first 24 stars in succession, b. Chem, 


The first of two or mom bomerous modifications 
•f the same organic compound. 0. The first sub. 
species or permanent variety ofaspedes in Nat. Hist 

jftl Cockrram Alpha . . also used for the first or chiefs 
ia a thing. 179s Chamkxs CycL, At/ha k also used os a 
letter of csder, to denote the pint. s86| Watts Foamed 
Chem. (tST7)Il. 978 The e-acid u converted by heat into the 
9-acid, tplf Dumkim Alidn, Shy t«3 A line drawn through 
these three stars lead*. . nearly to Alpha and Beta Capri- 
corn!. xNs Fmsnbll ip 7 hit. Sot. Art* 44$ The sulphonio 
acid of alpha naphthoL 

Alphabet (se lftbtt), sb. [ad. L. alphabStum 
(Tcrlull.),f.yf//M Beta -‘'AA^o, Bfira, the lirst two 
Greek letters taken as a name for the wholes as in 
our * A UC.* Cf. Fr. alphabet (not in Cotgr. 161 1).] 

1. The set of letters used in writing the Greek 
language ; extended to those used by the Romans ; 
and thence to any set of characters representing 
the simple sounds used in a language or in speech 
generally. 

1980 Barkt A tv. A., This common vsuall order in our Al- 
phabet orcrosrowe. s6si CutoR.,<R.)Tuuchiug the French 
abece, for alphabet I will not call it, according to the vulgar 
error, that word being peculiar only to the Greek tongue 
[not in ed. 1633J. 1791 Johnson Rambler No. 14 1 r 8 The 
lexicographer at last fluids the conclusion of hi* alphabet. 
1781 Cowfbr Convert, ir As alphabet* in ivory employ. 
Hour after hour, the yet unlettered boy. 1897 Max Muller 
Chi/s < 1B80) I. x. 961 The Chinese Rlphabet was never in- 
tended to represent the sound of words. 

t b. In alphabet : in alphabetical order. Obs. 

>*99 Garth Disfens. 1. 5 Here Phyals in nice discipline 
are set, There Gally-pots are rang’d in Alphabet. 

Q. attrib. 

1513 W. di-.Worde The Flores of Ovide . . with theyr 

EnJyji»lie . . and Two alphabet® Tables. 1638 Cogan 
Haven Health (ed. a) The Table containing the principall 
points of the whole bookc in Alphabet order. 

2. /^. The key to any study or branch of know- 
ledge ; the first rudiments. 

1588 Shakh. Tit. A. ill. iL 44, 1 (of thesr w II wrest an 
Alphabet. And, by Mill practice, learne to kooa thy mean- 
ing. a logi J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 101 Our senses . . first 
taught us the alphabet of this learning. 1I37 Wiihsm 
Induct. Sc. 1 . 1. i. 37 The alphabet in which nature writes 
her answers to such inquiri* s. 

f 8. An index in alphabetical order. Obs. 

195a Hi/loet, Alphabet of a Like, F.tenchus. 1978 Bible 
(G encv.) Pref., These two Alphabets of directions . . in manor 
of a briefe Concordant c. 1886 Pens Diary 35 Dec., Re- 
ducing the names of all my books to an alphabet. 1809 
Bro. Jonathan II. 159 Where's the alphabet Y Find Har- 
wood. 

f4 .ftp. A long or complete scries. Obs. 

MOB Nashk P. Penilesst (ed. a) 8 b. Small bcerc, that 
wold make a man . . runne through an Alphabet of faces. 
»8e© Holland Liiy xxu. vii. 436!, An alphabet of faces 
[varto* vultusX. 17B7 Pore Done. tv. 317 While tow'ring 
o'er the Alphabet like Saul. 

Alphabet (oe'lffibet), v. [f. the sb. ; cf. to index.] 
‘ To range in the order of the alphabet.* J. 

c 1700 Few* Mem. in Catal. Bks. Geog. * Hydrogr., Tocol- 
lect and alphabet the particulars. 1848 [See Alpha but*, uj. 
[In regular use with Librarians, etc., in U. S.) 

Alphftbfttftgjftn (udfAbt tcv’riftn). [f. mmlL. 
alphabetdri-us + -an : see -aRIav. Cf. abecedarian.] 

One learning his alphabet, or the mere rudiments 
of any subject ; a beginner ; an abecedarian ; also, 
one who studies alphabets. 

1614 Selden Tit. Honor Pref,, They cease to be Doctors, 
nay, are scarce Alphabelarians. a 1803 Sanceoft Sersn. 30 
(T.) Every alphabetarian knowing well that the Latin of [a 
city] is urbs or civita*. 1864 A. f. Ei .us in Reader No. 88, 
303/3 [Which] all subsequent alphabelarians should study. 

t A'lphftbitizy, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. mod.L. 
alphabet&ri-us : sec prec. Cf. abecedary .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the (or an > alphabet, 
alphabetic; hence, rudimentary. 

198ft J. Sanford tr. Agriffa’s Van. Arte* 6a That Alpha- 
hetane, and Arithmantical diutnitie, which Chriat 


. secretcly 

shewed to bis Apostles. s6ea Camden Rem. <1637) 169 Al- 
phabetary revolution, which they will have to be Anagram- 
matisme. s88i Man ton Strut. P*. cxix. 16s Wks. 187a IX. 
180 An alphabetary knowledge fit for beginners. 

B. sb. * Alphabet ahi an. 

1898 Tram Exp. Gal . iv. a These under the law were but 
alphahetaries in comparison of those under the gospel. 

Alphftbfttftd (arlffibettd), ppl. a. [f. Alpha- 
bet v. 4 -ed.] Arranged alphabetically ; also fig. 

1849 Backet. Albany 19a A pigeon-holed, alpnabeted mind. 

Alphabetic (alftbe tik), a.; also 7 alphabet- 
iqu8. [perh. ad. Fr. alphabetique (not in Cotgr. 
ion); cf. It. alfabctico (Florio 1998), Sp. alpha- 
betico (Minshcu 1633): see Alphabet and -ic.] 

1 1. Arranged in order of the alphabet. Obs. 

184a Howell For. Term, n In reading hee must couch In 
a fairs Alphabetique Paper-book the notablest occurences. 

2. Of, pertoiniiig to, or by means of an alphabet ; 
or by letten representing simple sounds. 


iljRtAMH l^ei. Eng. Lang, il 31 The visible language of 
written alphabetic characters. 1884 H. SrXNata lUust. 
Progr. «9 It is alfoged that the Egyptians never actually 
achieved complete alphabetic writing, 

Mih&MMmX (-Uibe tUdl), a. [t prec. tor 
aifhaitlico in Romance Uuigi.) +-AL 1 .] 



Ai*a 


ALPHABHTICLALLY. 

1 . < H patterning to, or in outer of the Alphabet ' 
»|&f M«hat Gnome Forest 56 b. All the whole hied of 
braise By ., with the Alphabitlcal radar. vsjm tr. Rot- 
itentefeMispaiasi Ita Alphabetical! Jftalma.. the 
handndeed Afoeteemh. idee NSalymss Aw. LermMerck. 
34>i I Aurfeen alphabetical register of them. imMoxon 
Meek. Exert, too Alphabetical Tihle of TcnraL tftp 
Vmwiu Jadmct. St. miii •« Arabien writers. . Adopt- 
ing on alphabetical awmogow o ot [of planted 
T 2 . fig. Literal, Atrict Oh. rare. 

»<4J Milton Divert* 1. xlv, An Alphabetical servility. 

3. - Alphabetic 3, 

iM Adm. Of. Rep. 19 Aug. ea The Lord* Commlnioeen 
of the Admiralty gave a decided prafcrtnca to the alpha*. 


betical node [oi 
106 Tfaa history 
conclude this. 


uty gave a decide* 
[or telegraphing), 
ry ofauphabeucal 


I preference to the alpha*. 
aCft A. J. Ellis Foneilce 
writing would lead us to 


The eM Ptolemaic or AldmdM system . . explained the 
phenomena 00 the hypothesis of nine or ten) transparent 
pollpw snharee wheeling sound the etatieaery earth. 

(I (K'l^s). Path. [L. alphas, alphas, a. 

Gr. UM 9 'A dull* white leprosy.] (See quot) 
eyed Futures, Alphas, a kind of llorphewor White Specks 
on the Skis, mi CMAuaees Cycl, Alphas. .deeuibed fay 
Celsns under the name of vitiligo'. wherein the slrin m 
rough, and bec ome s sprinkled as it were with drops of 
white, csdya Mventv Cemm. Let. eiU. *9 It is alphas. 
This Is a conve nient word instead of the phrase ‘ aon-con- 

Alphyn, oba. variant of Alvin. 

+ Am,o. Ohs.; alto relpi, elpi, an early reduced 
form of anlepi : tee Onelepy a., only. 
tA'lpi MBs a. Ohs. rmre^K [f. L Alpes, Alfi-um, 


iMabrtioaUj. adv. [f. pne.f«LY>.] the Alps* -aw.] - Alpine. 

L In alphabetical Older. *9 Toroeu. Fourfaoted Be* 

* .* - • -- * - - * • .... -■ or RocK-goat. 


nsSf Maplet Greet* Freest 68 h, Let os begin Alphabeti- 
cally.. with the Adder, sdde Lend. Gee. mdcclxxxii/i The 
Entries are to be made Alphabetically, according to the first 
Letter of the Sirnome. tyde Buena Been. Rtf. Wks. 111 . 


tablet invented by him in lift, etc. 

*djd Pdiuifii Alphonsm Tables, certain Astronomical 
Calculations, invented by Alphonsus King of Aragon. tap* 
Encycl. Brit. II. 400/1 He likewise corrected the caMasor 
Me planet* . ^ because the A bh oo rine tables mete very 
faulty in this respect. Me KPimaoe Mitten tM, 80 


'footed Beetle (1673) 193 Alpha, Wilde 
)hs. rare - l . [ad. L. alpic-us, f. 


303 To avoid all suspicion of partiality and prejudice, we 
uiust take the pensions alphabetically. 

2 . By meant of on alphabet, 
iddy Phil Trees. II. §74 Then count Alphabetically to E. 
Mod* The symbolization of spoken sounds, whether alpha- 
betically or syllabically. 

Alphabitioi (aelfAbetiks). [Alphabetic a. 
used nbtt. in pi. : tee -iCfl.l The science of the 
expression of spoken sounds by letters or alpha- 
betic characters. 

1869 A. J. Ellis in Reeder No. 136. 133/1 Alphabetic* as 

Alphabdtiim («lflbtti»z’m). [f. Alphabet 
+ -INN.] 

1 . Symbolization of spoken sounds by means of 
on alphabet. 

1B79 Encycl. UHL !. 6mA Alphabetbm, In which the syl- 
lable is no longer denoted by an indivisible symbol, but is 
resolved into vowel and consonant 

2 . Employment of certain letters of the alphabet 
as a signature or assumed indication of authorship. 

sBdy O. Hamst Martyr to Bibiiogr ., Alphabetbm, as 
A H, C. ( X. Y. Z., frequently used. 

▲lphabdtiirt (wlfAbetiet). [f. as prec. + -tbt.] 
A student of alphabets ; a deviser of an alphabet. 

i860 Hai.deman A mxly t. Orthogr. ii. aa Some alphabetuts 
take credit to themnelvea. 

Alphabdt&id (tt lfibeUiz), V. [f. Al4*HABET 
+ -IZE.J 

1 . To express or symbolize by alphabetic letters ; 
to reduce to (alphabetic) writing. 

«B6,A.M. Bki.l Vie. Speech yi Language* also which have 
never been reduced to writing may now be alphabetized. 

2 . To arrange alphabetically. 

1880 M. y. Nation 1a Aug. a ( Advt .) School* . . alphabet- 
ized, first by States, second by Town*, third by Initial 
Letter*. xBBs Artist 1 Fell. 6a Nor is the list always cur- 


Letter*, mm Artist 1 reb. 6a Nor » the list always cur- 
rently alphabetized. 

t Alphation. Obs. rare- 1 . A little-known 
stringed musical instrument. 

1610 Gwillim Displ. Heraldry iv. v. (1660) a8a The wcond 
sort [of Musical Instruments] consisted! in Strings. . a* are 
Harps.. Alpharion, Citterne, etc. 

A}phenio (ftlfrnik). Pharm. Also 7 -lx. [a. 
V'r. cup hen ic (Sp. alfciliquc, Pg. edfenim \ accord- 
ing to Devic, corrupted Irom Arab. juJUUl alfSnid \ 
i.e. at the + Vcn.famd refined sugar. Other adapt- 
ations of the same word were Fr. penult and med. 
L.benidium .] White barley sugar, or sugar candy. 

idjm Tomlinson Return's Pis/. 17a To be retained in the 
inouth like so much Alphenix. *773 Ash, Alphsnic , White 
hurley sugar, tin Hiwpf.r Med. Diet.. Aiphanic , Alphe- 
a/i., as Arabian word for barley-sugar, or sugar -candy. 

t Alphl*tomanoy. Ohs. [ad. Fr. alphitomantie 
(Cotgr. ) 61 1) ; f. Gr. d.<fHr 6 fjam% ‘a diviner by bar- 
ley-meal,' of which the abst. sb. would be dA^iro- 
ftavrua. Probably in med.L. before adoption into 
mod. langs.] Divination by means of barley-meal. 

zfigs Gauls Megesir. 165 Alpmtoitiancy, divining by meal, 
flower, or branne. 1699 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxv. Fully 
aiul amply disclosed unto you . . by alphitomaucy. svas in 
Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Alphitomorphous (a'dfito,m^jfas), a . [f. Gr. 
dhtfHToo barley-ireal + n »p0-A form + -ous.] Hav- 
ing the appearance of barley-meal ; 1 applied to 
pulverulent microscopie fungi, parasitical on 
plants.' Syd. See. Lex. 1879. 

Alyhoniin (*lf#rnsin). Surg. [see below.] A 
surgical instrument having three elastic branches 
for the extraction of bullets from the body. 

sfg« Cuambkm Cycl., The Alphausin. so called from its 
inventor Alphonsua Ferrier, a phynician of Naples [in 133a] 
consists of three branches, which are dosed together uy 
means of n ring. 1839 in Hoofks Med. Diet. 
AlphonaiM (*lif I»in\ a. Of Alphonso the 
Wise, King pf Castile ; applied to astronomical 


t A'lmo, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. alpic-us, f. 
Alpts Alps.] - Alpine. 

1611 Coron., CherU*. a kind of earth- Alpicke. 

t Alpira*. Ohs. [a. Fr. alpiou t a. It. at piit * for 
the more, for most. J In the game of basset, a 
mark put on a card to indicate that the player 
doubles hit stake after winning. 

1691 Southerns Maids Last Pr. 111. L (17*1) II. 46 You 
have discretion enough to win all our money; I'll take your 
word for any thing but an Aipieu. 1768 Lady M. Montaouk 
Poems (1783) 13 Ah I madam, since my Sharper is untrue, 
I joyless make my once ador'd aipieu. 

Aipi|sns (srlpidgftt), a. fad. assumed L. atpi- 
genets. L Alpts Alps + •genus bom.] Produced on 
the Alps or in Alpine regions. 

1847 in Craig. 

Alpina (os lpoin), a. [ad. L. edpimts. f. Alpts 
Alps: see -INK.] Of or pertaining to the Alps; 
hence, of any lofty mountains. 

1607 Tomkll Fear- foetid Beasts (1673' 403 The Alpine 
Mouse tskech her name from the Alpes. . The Italians call 
it Marmota. 173a B. Stillingkllkt Earn. Nat. in Misc. 
Tracts {176a) 69 Alpine plants . . ripen their seeds very early. 
1843 Darwin TV- N at. xvL (1838)359 This animal (vicuna] 
b pre-eminently alpine in Its habits. 1847 Grotk Greece 
III. xxv. 8 Mountains which rise., to an alpine height 
i86z Pratt Flower. PL IV. 90 Alpine Speedwell. . is found 
only on the Highland mountains. 186s Hook Lives Abps. 
1 . viL 40a He . . perished in the Alpine snows. 

Alpinist (te-lpainist). [a. Fr. alpinists.] One 
devoted to Alpine climbing. 

i88x Times 4 Aug. 3/x The 1 Zermatt Pocket book ' . . just 
the thing an Alpinist wants. sB8i N. V. Nation XXXII. 
133 The indefatigable Alpinist. 

+ A'lpish,*- Obs. rare. [f. At p+-tsh.] « Alpine. 

sgpB Flokio, A/pestre. alpbh, mountainous, craggie. sing 
Minsmku, Alpish. a* Alpcstriou*. 

Alpilt (trlpist). Whs. Also alpia. [a.Fr. alpiste. 
a. Sp. alpiste , supposed to be a Guanehe word.] 
The seed of the Canary Grain ( Phalaris Cana - 
riensis) given to cage birds ; sometimes applied 
to other grass-w eels. 

1997 Gerard Herbal 81 In the Hands of Canaria Atpisti 
1 80a Kxica Cycl. a v., r i'he alpiste seed is of an oval figure, 
of a pale yellow, inclining to an isabel colour. 1899 Wor- 
cester. Alpist or A/pia. 

tAlpsian, a. Ohs. [f. Alps + -ian; cf.A/pian.] 
m Alpine. 

a 1610 Fletcher Faith/. She/. 11. i. aiSThe Alpsian Snow. 

II Alqnifou (orlkif /7 ). [Fr. alquifoux (arqui- 
foux ), ad. Sp. alauifol. ad. Cat. aUofol Alcohol 
( f repr. guttural h. cf. alforge and Eng. drqft. 


(/ repr. guttural 
draught). In this 


draught). In this form the word has more closely 
retained the original sense.] A lead ore, contain- 
ing sulphide of lead, which when broken looks like 
antimony ; it is found in Cornwall, and is used by 
potters to give a green glaze to coarse earthenware. 
zAso in Pautolegin. 1849 in Wkale Diet. Terms. 

* Atf8ldiM8l (olre-dines). t Obs. [f. Already 
+ -NESS.] State of complete preparation, antici- 
pative eagerness or alacrity. 

1640 Br. 1 Iall Medit. xciii. *43 Heaven & earth obey 
him with alreadiness. 


Already lOlre-di), adv. [orig. phr. All adv.m 
fullv, + Rrady.] 

tl. ailj. ( prtd . or tempi l) Fully prepared, in a 
state of complete preparation* Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Fsrnmb. 1117 Wonne faay come to fae castel Rote ! 
pe porter alredi was ber-ate. c Mibb Chaucmi IVtfds T. 169 


applied to astronomleal 


iHarL MS.) A 1 redy wan hi* answer [other texts and ready£ 
1909 Hawrr Past. P/eas. xxix, And fouude the bcuket at the 
grouode already. 

% This sense can still be traced in 

igB| Powel Lloyd's Cambr. si A populous countrie Al- 
iwadie famished with inhabitant*. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 994 The three Scotch regiment* were already in 
England s86g R. W. Dale Jew. Tempts viii. (1877) 86 
The preparations . . are already around us. 

2 . adv. Beforehand, In anticipation ; previously 
to some specified time ; by this time, thus early. 

INot In WYCLir.] c 1991 Ciiaucke AstroL il 6 11 The 


to some specified time ; by this time, thus early. 

INot In WYCLir.] c 1991 Ciiaucke AstroL il 6 11 The 
howtos of the dokke ben departid by 15 degrees al-redy. 
>496 Carton Vitas Pair. (W. de Words) u $bh Thdu 
arte alia redy a deuyll like to us. > 8 fl 6 Tindale Rom. UL 
9 We Hava adl redy proved. 194s Elvot Image Govt. 46 
Any diem quietness*, than I hau* all readle. idet Btoum 
Kcclii. L to It hath been* already of oldc time. «6a) 
HemIno& Co m doll mShabe.Gettt. Praise 145 Then* Playea 


have had ilirir trial! alrsadb. svia Stall* Spost. Nat«a 
Pa, I have lost so much tbne already. sS8aTvMMU.Gfiic.it 
fas. 177 The aaaheams had already fhHaanpoaihimoontalm 
Il Sometimes united by a hyphen to partidplca. 
thi Carlvkx Sdei. Eos. t. xL as The fiist dim nMimentt 
and abeady-buddhig germs of a uoMar Eta* sHa H.SntM- 
cn First Prise, n. ul 1 77 (18791 131 Already-fractured 
portion* of the Earth's crust 

t AlfifM. ad*. Oho. 8*3 drihl alrlhtee. ffc 
All adv. wholly, quite 4 rihte RtOHT.J Juat, exacthr. 
run Lamb. Horn. 133 Alriktaa awn aim fas wise team 
, . nimeo pat of tararn >lagaa. raaja Amor. E. fa Aad 
alriht so of faa oSra wittaa. 

tAlfli adv. and emtj. Ohs.; aleo alee, aloe, Bile. 
[An intermed. form between the fuller al-swa, ALSO 
and the modem As. Chiefly northern, thotum also 
in Wyclif, etc ] Used especially aa 

1. - Also, in its present tense, q. v. 

2 . - As, antecedent, with following ox: A Is longer. 
8. (lit early thnea)»Ae» relative or conjunctive* 

with antecedent also. alse. ats\ Also old ass I. 
Aina, obs. form of Also. 

AIsetift(fll>flW. [L form of Et-sasu, l.e. foreign 
settlement, Fr. Atsaie J 

L A province west of the middle Rhine, which 
has formed a 'debatable ground* between France 
and Germany, whence, 

2 . Cant name for the precinct of White Frisia in 
London, formerly a sanctuary for debtors and law- 
breakers ; hence, an asylum tor criminals. 

i6tl Shadwell (title) The Squire of Alsatia. sUas Scott 
Nigel xvl 11878)804 The lawless and turbulent society of 
A&tia. m$ Daily TeL ae Dec. tfb Tha two countries we 
so closely allied that one cannot possibly be turned Into an 
Alsatia for the criminals of tha other. 

(AlsJi'Jlfta), a. and sb. [f. prec. 4- -an.] 
▲. adj. Of or belonging to Alsatia. B. sb. Aa 
inhabitant of Alsatia; a debtor or criminal la 
sanctuary. 

169s Luttrell Brief RoL (1837) II. t9f The benchers of 
the Inner Temple, having given orden for bricking up 
their little gate leading into Whitefryers . . the Alsatian* 
came and pull'd it down. spu| GentL Inetr. (171a) 491 (D.) 
Here he struck up with sharpen, scourers, and Alsatians, 
itaa Scott Nigel xviL (18781 009 The true Alsatian bully. 
tAlaux. adv. Obs. [phrase* all safe, quite 
safe.] Without fail. 

**97 K. Glouc. 391 pe kyng . . bed hym alsauf to hym to 
Glouceatre wende. 

|| A 1 Mgl&O (al senyt/), phr. Aftts. [It., -to the 
sign or mark.] A direction to the performer to j(0 
back to the place marked and repeat the music 
from that point. 

Alaana, variant of Elbon, Ohs. or dial., awl. 
a sjao W. de Bislbswosth In Wright Far. 150 Trade esAL 
leva, a bore of an abene. 

klriha (selsik). [Named from A Is the near Up- 
sala in Sweden, mentioned fay Ltanreus aa a habitat 
of this plant.] A species of clover. Trifolium 
hyhridum. 

189a Lawson Veg. Prod. SootL 68 TrifoUum h y bri dam b 
now well known a* Alslke Clover. s88t Daily News ty 
Sept. 3/4 (Seed-market) Alsike, white, and trefoil continue 
exceedingly steady. , 

ikdatOfOM (mlsin/i-Jaa), a . Pot. [f. L. oleine 
ohickweed (a. Gr. dA oinj an unidentified plant) 4 
- ackouh. ] Allied to, or resembling the ch{ckwccd. 

1899 Lindlev lotted. Bet. l it (cd a) 14s The alalnaoeaua 
[corolla] has short distant [claws). >894 Hookes Himalayan 
Jmls. II. xxil 137 The tufted abinaceoue one. MBfoSyd. 
Sec. Lex.. Alsmactous . Having a polypetalous corolla with 
interval* between the petal*. 

AlBneslen, early f. Ahnese, v. Ohs. to pierce. 
Also (5‘lsoe, flare), adv. Forms : 1 all awa, 
al swA, (WS. trail owA, eal twA), s alawa. North. 
3-7 alawa, 5 allawa* alaawa, 5-6 abrway, 5-7 aL 
aua, aleuay, 4-6 also. South. 8-3 al awo, 3-5 al 
so, 9*7 alt so, 4- also. Contr. (north, and midi.) 
4 Rise, (aloe), 3-7 ala, (6 alle). [comb, of All- 
al together, wholly + S« (OE. al+stvd). Cf. Cer. 
also , Du. alnoo. Orig. an emphasized expansion of 
so (cf. although, all one, all the same, altogether), 
and used in all the historical senses of So, demon- 
strative, antecedent, and relative. * It was. first as 
a relative, and then as antecedent, shortened 
through alsl (asi), als, to As. which now always 
fulfils the relative function, and shares with tne 
original so the antecedent function ; thus, as good 
as this, not so good as that. As a demonstrative, 
its force has been weakened from wholly so, just 
so, through tis the same way, likewise, to eke, too. 
For this weakened sense there wosrin the ifith c. 
a tendency, developed in the north into an esta- 
blished usage, to employ the weakened form also, 
ah, but this has been resisted in standard English, 
where the full also is retained in this, now the only 
current sense. Not common in i6tb c. ; Shaks* ac- 
cording to Schmidt, has it only as times. See Aa.] 
A, Demonstrative. 

1 1 . Wholly so, or quite so ; just, or even so ; la 
this or that very maimer, even thus. Ohs. 

10 
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Al&AM. 


inn Trim. ColL Horn. 109 Afawombdoida It almlktii 
gofoand nis non oSar bote b* csom HaiiMoid. 13 Alswa 
M m e ld s nhsd wt id tnti etfln M u ch wifluie wemmunge 
holt* #ini Ancr. R. *4 Et alls be okn tiden, also btginnea 
ft olsoeoden. ctjog Judas in E. E. Poem* 1186s; xii Alto 


M mMi Ms lyfa. c 14M Wyntovn Ovn. at. iiL in Hyi 
land callyd vu Uanw, tfunyt hit Men mu callyd aLua. 

1 2. In the very manner of something else; in like 
manner, in the same way, likewise, similarly (pass- 
ing in later times into \). Obs. 


in Wordt onely. but in Woes tin. itfn Bible John xii. iB 
For this cause the people alto met him. c \<jm Prior EngL 
Ballad 51 With ekes and also* tack thy strain. iIm Mac* 
avlav Hitt. Eng. 11. 313 The declaration of Charles dis- 
pensed only with penal laws. The declaration of James 
dispensed also with all religious testa *837 Buckle Civilis. 
L a Great attention has been paid to the history of legislation) 
also to that of religion, ibid. 1. vii. 374 The opposition was 
not only futile, but it was also injurious. 

B. Antecedent or correlative, with rel. so, also, 
also, alt, as. Obs., represented by As, So, q.v. 

1 1 . In the very wsy (in which something is done) ; 
so, as. Obs. 

ctaenGen. ft Kx. 3436 Ala he redde, al-so gan it hen. sagS 
Prod. Henry III, Al a wo al se hit is biforen isetd. 

f 2 . In the same degree (in which some other at- 
tribute is); so, as. Obs. 

nags Gen. 4 Ex. 1918 Al-so fer so a beqe mal ten. rijao 
Seuyn Sages (W.) 360 Al so sone so he mighte. 1393 Lancl. 
P. PL G xxtt. 440 1 rauailejr . . for a t retour al-so sore As for 
a trewe tydy man. c 14x0 N. Love Bonaventura's Alirr. 
(Gibbs MS.) sL 88 Also mykyll as how may. 

C. Relative and conjunctive. (In this use alswd, 
also took the place of OE. swd, and was very early 
weakened to also, als , As, q.v.) 

1 1 . In what manner, in the way that (a thing is 
done) ; as. Obs. + 2 . To what extent, in the de- 
gree that (an attribute i*); as. Obs. 

ct*n Cotton Horn. *17 Als wo aanctus augustinus ewefl. 
iaqs Layam. 468 To libben al swa hat wilde swin (sago al 
so be wilde swin]. Ibid. 69 Al swa p* hoc spekefl [lags as he 
boxes spekej. uip Gen, ft Ex. 475 Al-so he mistake, also 
he schet. a 1300 Fieri* ft Bl. 80s A kinedom Also long and 
also brod Also sure jet hi ihder iood. k 1390 in Dorn, Arch, 
It ex When it was wrought als it aould be. iggB Ibid. HI. 
4a werkemen als wise as they coude fynde any.] 

f 8 . with subjunct. As though, as if. Obs. 

4*300 Ftori* ft BL 316 Ber wih he square and echauntlUun 
Also pu were a gud Mascun. c 1410 N. Love Bonaventura's 
Mirr, (Gibbs MS.) xaiix. 86, 1 haue ouercome he world Also 
who seyth And so echulle je. 

tAlfOOHi odv- Obs. ; also alsona, alsoona. 
[•als soon, i.e. as soon, which is the modern form 
In sense 1 ; sense 3 is quite obs.] See also As booh. 

1 . Followed by or: As soon. Cf. Fr. aussitdt quo. 

*378 Barsous Bruce x. 368 Alsoyn As this deuisit wes. 
1434 Test. Ebor. II. 41 Alsonas jr saule be out of y* boddy. 
SS79 Sfemsee Shep. Cal. July, Alsoone may shepheard clymbe 
to skye . . As Goteheard prowd. 

2 .absol. As soon as possible, at once, immediately. 
(Fr. aussitdt.) 

m igoo Cursor M. 339 He .. said wit word, and sis son All 
his comamcnt was don. ms Haepou Pr. Const. 4694 pe 
grete dome sal noght be aftir alsone. 1375 Bassoub Bruce v. 
374 lames of doughs . . The preaooers has tans alsone. ciaao 
SirAmadmcs ML (184s) 90 Alsone his lord he mites, 
t AlflU-to, staft-t, adv. Obi. north, [-als 
hk-u quick : see Tin.] See also Ab-tite. 

L Followed by or: As quick, as goon. 


tun Lamb. Horn. 5 Al hat folc code par ford to proces- 
sion . . and in al swa. 1097 R. Gtouc. svo An byktiede hrm 
her al ny*t, ft al hys out el so. c tghStr Ferumb. 474 Tak 
hou banne my code stede . . ft eke my acheld al-so. 4*400 
AM. for Loll. 09 And so it someth al so to me. 414x9 
Wvwtoun Cron. tx. xiv. 8e And oH r Genii Ills . . Of his Kyi* 
and his Hours alswa. 14a! in Heeth Grocer*' Comp. 3 Alsoe 
the cres-table on the seide north sydeof the halle was Aamd 
and layd on. tail Wrioyhesley Charon. <1873) I. 8 Thu 
years allso . . Te Deum was sungen. xgag Cove rd ale Job 
il. t When the seruauntea of God came ft stode before the 
Lords, Sathan came also amonge them, and stode before him. 
s6n Bible Mark L 38 Let vs goe into y* next towncs, that 
I may preach there also. 1710 Steele Toiler No $375 
Some Forces are also posted at Taloir. 

8. As a further point, item, or circumstance tend- 
ing in the same direction ; further, in addition, be- 
sides, as well, too ; taking the place of OE. lot, 

Eks. 

t a. in form als. Obs. 

< logs Com. 4 Ex. 867 Hat bird he folded als to Sen. 1330 
R. Bautins Chron. ai8 And Sir Hugh Bigots als with pe trie 
fled he. c xjpg£. E.AIlit.P. B. 1377 pe bout? wat) so brud 
ft so biggs alee, uga Minot Poems 4 Thare was crakked 
many a crowne Orwild Scottes, and alls of tame. <*1386 
Chaucer Frank!. T. hoThe sorwe of Dorigen he tolde hym 
als lr/. r. alse]. 1470 Harding Chron. xxxi, Sixe temples he 
made, inCambreft Logresals. tggtf Stenseb F. Q. 1. ix. 18 Als 
Una earnd her travefll to renew, c 1609 James I Chorus 
yen. In Farr's S. P. 3 With viols, gitterne, cwtiers ala idea 
H. Mosc Song of Soul 111. App. liv, Als see whose lovely 
friendship you decline. 

0 . in form also (northern alswa). 

[138s Wycup John viiL 19 If )e wisten me, perauenture and 
)o schulden wile my father.] 1JB8 ibid., |a schulden knows 
also my fadir [sue Tindale, Ye shuld have knowen my 
father also). c 1400 Towneley My at. 186 Oure lantames take 
with us alxway. 1370 Ascham SckoUm. l (Arh.) 49 By his 
father and mothers also consent. 158a -8 Hitt. James VI 
(1804) 87 They not only relax! him, hot alswa my Lord Heries. 
1588 A Kino Canisiud Catech. 37 Grante me aLma, o heauen- 

r..t .1 c _ tj 1 tr .. ... u.. 


qp HAMPOta Pr. Cones. 6460 Ala tyti ak pe last dome as 

go pen. 

absol.: At quick as pouiblc, Immediately! at 
•floe. Cf. Aiaooiv. 

s ijsfl S. S. AIM. P. & 1090 Whales he towehed aleo-tyd 
teamed to hele. Ibid. b/L Now turne I Hder alsayd. 
8Wg Baroour Bruce v. Bo That ere may haf don ab-tit. 
flfas Dostr. Troy xxvtu. 11693 An tenor alstite asset te 
Ipmke. c 1400 Sir Amadact lvt, Go, Hasteli and alstite 
▲lfttonltft (f'lstaneit). Min. [f. Alston in Cum- 
berland, where found.] A double carbonate of 
lime and baryta, crystallizing in the prismatic or 
orthorhombic system ; Dana prefers the name 
BaouLiTB given by Thomson. 
tiliwllhtB, iliivrthCt, o^. Obs. [•als 
swith^c, as quickly : see Swithe, and cf. alstite.] 

L Followed by as: As fast, as quickly, as soon. 

a sjoo Cursor M. 489 Alsul^e als he was made 

2. absol. As fast as possible, with all speed, im- 
mediately. Cf. Aubodn. 

*378 Bahsour Bruce vm. 153 His ansuer he tald alawith. 
<-1440 Morte Arth. *9 Then the knight is dede as swithe. 
sgoi Douglas Police 0/ Horn, u Ixvii. (1787) 31 Abwyth Do 
write the sentence. 

t Alt 1 . Obs. [a. 1 6th c. Fr. alts ; or modification 
of the earlier Alto after Fr.] A halt; only in phr. 
to make alt (Fr./aiVr alts), 

1603 Bingham Xenophon 61 Cherisophus, that at other times 
vpon the receit of such messages made vsually Alt, made 
not Alt then. 1664 S. Clarke Tamerlane 44 The Sultan 
made divers Alts with four thousand horse. 

Alt 2 («lt). Afus. [a. Pr. a//:— L. altum high.] 
High tone (of voice or instrument); spec, in the 
phr. In alt : in the octave above the treble stave 
beginning with G. 

igu Stewart Cron. ScotL II. 697 Mony trumpet into 
sindne tune, Sum into bas, and sum in alt abone. 1674 
Play ruin Shill of Mus. 1. i. 3 Those above £ la are called 
Notes in Alt. i9i9 s D'Urpey Tills (187a) L 5a In soaring 
Alts his grand ambition show, a 1794 Colman Mus. Lady 1. 


(D.) Your ladyship's absolutely in alt. . . Yes, in alt : give me 
leave to tell your fadyship, that you have raised your voice a 
full octave higher. xSag Carlyle Cronnvell 11871 ' IV. 60 
Voice risen somewhat into Alt. 1864 Browning Youth ft 
Art in Dram. Per*. 155 As I shook upon E in alL 
b. Jig. In alt : in an exalted or excited frame of 
mind ; of f high-flying 1 views. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa V. 145 The fair fugitive wu all 
in alt. 1784 Europ. Mag. V. 435, 1 know you to be in alt, 
as to your religion. 

Altaian (&lt^i&n), a. and sb. [a. Fr. altdien 
f. Altai (mountains in Asia) : see -an.] A terra 
applied by Castren to the peoples ana languages 
lying between the Altai Mountains and Arctic 


applied by Castren to the peoples and languages 
lying between the Altai Mountains and Arctic 


lying between the Altai Mountains and Arctic 
Ocean ; called by some ethnologists Ugro-Finnish. 

1874 tr. PescheVs Races tf Man. (1876) 377 This group of 
nations which Castren has named Altaians is closely auied 
to the Eastern and Southern Asiatics. 

Altaio I&lt^ik), a. [ad. Fr. altaique , f. as prec.: 
see -10.] » prec. 

iSga Latham Var. Man. 13 The term Altaic is taken from 
the Altai mountains in Central Asia. 

Altftite (frlt^'ait). Min. [f. Altai mountains, 
in Asia + -its.] A mineral analogous to hessite, 
a telluride either of silver, or of lead and sliver. 

II Altaltissiao (altoltisim*). fit., rednpl. 
comp, of alto high + altissimo highest.] The very 
highest summit. 

tlgS Browning Piet. Ftor . In Men ft Worn. II. 47 The Bell- 
tower's altaltissima. 

Altar (jf-lt ai). Forms: 1 altar, 1-6 alter, 3-6 
auter, 3-7 aulter, 4 altere, awtiere, awteer, 4-5 
awtier, 4-6 awter, autere, 5 aatlr, auuter, 
awtare, (nawtyr), 5-6 aughter, 6 autre, awlter, 


alteri, OFris . altar e, alter. Side by side with the OE. 
form, the OFr. outer (earlier autier, aulticr, altier 
L. altSre) was adopted a 1 300, and both forms, 
with many intermediate ones, continued to 16th c-, 
when the spelling altar, after L., prevailed.] 

1 . A block, pile, table, stand, or other raised 
structure, with a plane top, on which to plaoe or 
sacrifice offerings to a deity. 

c 1000 ASLraic Matt, v. #3 Let )mr bine Uc bsforan bam 
altaro iv. r. wefode, Linaitf. G. wigbsd, Hatt, weoifede]. 
c isoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 135 Ds holi man «ah he) engel 
atttt alteres ends, c saga Gen. ft Ex. 133^ Ysaac was kid 
flat auter on. 1366 Maundev. iiL x6 There is an Awtier upon 
his Toumbe. 1399 Gower Coif. III. a$o From under t halter 
sodeinly An hidsems serpent openly Cam out. 1339 Covaa- 
dale Ex. xxxviiL 1 The akaro of burnt offrynges. Ibid. 
1 Mace. iv. 49 The aulter of incense. 1611 Bible Gen. viiL 
so And Nou boilded an Altar vnto the Lord. 1667 Milton 
P.L. xl 3*3 So many grateful Altars I would reare Of grassie 
Tcrfs. mi Pennant Tour* in StoilJixju) 180 An altar 
for sacrifices to the Immortal gods, fflax Bvaoh Cain l L 
1 will build no more altars. 7 

b .Jig. with reference to the uses, customs, dedica- 
tion, or peculiar sanctity of the altar. 

1401 Pol Poetess (1899) it 4* Datan and AMroo..with 
newe seaceres enaencen the outers of synne. igflo Siomnr 
Arcadia l 8s Where thoughts be the temple, sight k ea 
aulter. 1601 Shake. TweL N. v. L u6 You vnduhl Ladle 


Te whose liwxute, and vnaaspidoue Altars My souk foe 
foithfull'sl ernings haue breath'd out. afog Huwsll Lott. 
(x6fo; U. 41 Farewell my dear Tern . . Yours te foe alter, 
J.H. 1778 Burke S/. Cone. Amor. Wks. IIL94 The stones 
which construct the sacred altar of peace, star Heawssgx 
Saul (1869) 381 The sure shall sooner foil fiech from iu 

a arowel mlftmw m (he hfi&Vtm 

2 . In those Christian Churches which celebrate 
the eucharist or communion service as a sacrifice, 
the raided structure consecrated to this celebration. 
(High Attar , the chief altar in a cathedral or church.) 
c xaoo Os min to6x Att te minnstredure warn An eilterr bar 
wibfmtenn. xxuo Gam. ft Gr. Knt. 393 He herkne} his 
mesas, Oflred & honoured at he hejo auter. 1388 M aumdrv. 
x. its A fret Awteer of a fairs Chlrche. 41400 Occleve 
Do Reg. Princ. 381, I in ths sacrament Of the auttfre folly 
beleve. c 1440 (Testa Rom. 961 The body of Crist tiyng vpon 
the awter. a igao Nominate in Wright Voc. eso/a Hoc 
altare, a nawtyr. igS3 87 Fox a A.hM. 1. 456/a Priests to 
offren in the auter thy flesh and thy blood. 1690 Washing- 
ton tr. Milton's DtJ Pop. U. (ilfi) 68 He compell'd them 
to set up Altars, which all Protestants abhor, sflsfl Scott 
Woodst. (183a) 175 The high altar had been removed, 
b. At applied to the 'holy table* of the English 
Prayer-book, which occupies the place of the altars 
removed alter the Reformation, 
fin the Prayer Book of 1549 attar occurs side by side with 
'God's board, Lord's table, Holy table,' the two latter 
of which at length displaced it in authoritative use exc. in 
the Coronation Service;. The word was the subject of much 
controversy in xyth c. In common parlance it is now used 
to a great extent indifferently with 'Communion-table ' (Lord’s 
table, Holy table* sometimes literally, sometimes figuratively; 
but controversially, one or the other is used according to the 
doctrine of the Eucharist held or sought to be emphasised.] 
1949 it* Prayer Bk. Edtv. VI (185a) 398 These wordes be- 
fore rehersed are to be saied, turning still to the Altar, with- 


out any eleuacion or shewing the sacrament to the people. 
[Also called p. s66 Lord's Table, p. 30s God's Board, and 

r s7j Holy Table.] i6eg Laud Diary Wks. 118^3) III. r8i, 
returned and offered them [the regalia] solemnly at the 
altar in the name of the king, 41606 Bp. Andrewes 
Anno. Cdl. Perron 6 The Holy Eucharist being considered 
as a Sacrifice, the same is fitly called an altar : which again 
is as fitly called a Table, the Eucharist being cons-dered as 
a Sacrament 1639 Brereton Trav. (1844; 8a It was not to 
be accounted an altar but the cotnmumon.table. 1637 (14 
June; Laud Sf. in Starch. 54 The placing of the Holy 
Table Altarwise (since they will needs call it so*. 4x638 
Mede Wks. 11. 386 [Marg. title] Of the name Altar anciently 

S ven to the Holy Table. 1641 Lo. Brooke Episc. 18 Placing 
e Communion Table Altar- wise, Railing it in, Bowing to 
it, etc. X641 74 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. 1. 1843) 59/1 [anno 
16x5] Those Disputes brought in new words, and terms vAltar, 
Adoration, and Genuflexion, and other expressions*. 1660 
Stillingflef.t Irenicum 1. ii. 1 x66a) 66 The Altar, as they 
metaphorically called the Communion-Table. 174s Bailey 
Diet, s.v., The Christiana call the Communion lable their 
Altar, because they offer up thereon a Sacrifice ol Thanks- 
giving, in Memory of the Death and Passion of Jems Christ, 
sags Boswell JohnsonKibyi) 1. 484 We went andlooked at the 
church . . and walked up to the altar. 183s Lug. Coron. 
Service , Then the Archbishop takes the sword from off the 
altar, and . . saith : — Receive this kingly sword brought now 
from the altar of God. x88? Daily Newt 27 Mar. 7/a Dis- 
turbing the congregation of St. Paul's Cathedral . . (and) 
breaking certain ornaments on the altar, 
o. In phr. 1 to lead a bride to the altar 7 as the 
plaoe at which the marriage service in a church is 
concluded ; whence ' hymeneal altar.* 
x8ao Combe <Dr. Syntax) Consolation vi. 036 The indis- 
soluble tie Which hallow'd Altars sanctify, a 184a Tenny- 
son Lord of BurL xx Leads her to the village altar. 1883 
Daily New* 9 Mar. 3/a Mr. — is about to lead to the hy- 
meneal altar a charming young lady now resident in Paris. 

3 .Jig. A place consecrated to devotional observ- 
ances. Family altar : the place or scene of family 
devotions. 

1693 O. H bywood (title) The Family Altar, erected to the 
honour of the Eternal God. 

4. A metrical address or dedication, fancifully 
written or printed in the form of an altar, arch. 

x68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. xao As for Altars and Pyra- 
mids in Poetry, he has outdone all Men. 168a Drydem 
Mac Fleckn, ao6 Some peaceful province in Acrostic land. 
Where thou may's! wings display, and altars raise. 

5. A southern constellation, also called Ara. 
xgg6 Records Cast. KnowL 970 Vnder the Scorpions tayle, 
standeth the Altar. x968 Lochykr Heavens ied. 3) 334 The 
Altar and the Southern Triangle . . bring us back to Argo. 
B. Altar- in comb. I. General syntactic relations. 
1 . objective gen . with n. of agent or action, as 
altar-adorer , -building, • worship . 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. ColL ml (x6oa) I. 553 A notable A r- 
miman and an Altar-adorer. X709 Hickrringill Print-cr. 
iv. S31 Cold Formality, and Altar-Worship, 1831 Caelylb 
Sort. Res. 111. iiL S56 Were this an altar-building tima 

2. instr. fle locative with pa. pple., as altar-vowed. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (ilix)ll. 7s Some new breach 
of an ahar-vbwed duty. 

8. attrib. Of or belonging to an altar or its appur- 
tenances, as altar-cross, -pile, -place, -side 1 top ; 
Altak-oloth, -tugs, -stone ; and most of those 
in II. 

x8s6 Byron Darkness 38 The dying embers of an al tar- 
place. 1871 F. T. Palo have Lyr. Poems 34 From the altar* 
cop Strewing her golden hair with ashes hoar. 

4. attrib. Of or connected with the use of an altar, 
as altar-bey, -god, -servant, -service \ altar-broad, 
-than*. 

tftt-g Latimer Sorm. ft £*4.(1143) «6o Their white Mol 
(1 should have said their aliw-god). aflso Heauy St. Aug* 
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CikifGad* fit The iltintr ymt, or sacrificer. mu Mitt. 
P%*r Gerund tigo ikoSwbmmo not fit to be m 3 ! ahar- 

Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order). Altar-bread, the bread used 
in celebrating the Communion ; altar-fore, the fire 
on an altar, religious rite ; altar-front, -frontal, 
-flaring, a movable frame, or a hanging of silk, etc., 
placed in front of an altar, the antefsndium ; altar- 
plate, the plate used in the communion service ; 
altar-pyx, a pyx or box for holding the consecrated 
elements; altar-rails, the rails separating the saerm- 
rium from the rest of the chancel; altar-soroon, the 
reredos wall or screen at the back of a (church-) 
altar ; altar-slab, the slab forming the top of an 
altar ; altar-stair, a flight of steps ascending to an 
ajltar; altar-stead, the place where an altar stands; 
altar-step, a step ascending to an altar; altar- 
table ( - altar-slab) ; + altar-thane, the priest 
serving sn altar, a mass-priest; altar-tomb, a raised 
monument resembling a solid altar; altar- ways 
(- Altar wins). 

*849 Rock CA Father* 1. U. 144 "Altar-Bread was un- 
leavened. Ibid. 149 Irons for baking "Altar-Breads. 1890 
Tennyson In Mem . xli. 3 Mounts tne heavenward "altar- 
irau 1878 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111. xxxvii. 109 To Daniel 
the word* Father, Mother had the "altar-fire in them. >966 
in Eng. Ch. Furn. (1866) 56 Item an "altar (front sold to 
Sir Richard thoryld. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 
80 A beautiful silver "altar-front. (899 Guluck & Tunis 
Paint. 108 A more important class of panel picture— viz. the 
"altar.frontals or ante/endia. These "altar-facings were 
moveable. 1896 Froudk Hut. Eng. 111. 11. xiii, The dese- 
:he abbey-chapel* and "ail tar-plate, a 


Paint. (1786)4. 81 A much adnured work of Jljhaso was an 


Paint. (1788)4. 81 A much admired work of Mihifi was an 
altar-piece at Middlebuigh. 1889 Guluck ft Timm Paint. 
309 Altar-pieces were originally portable. 

A'ltftMtonn. [Altar- 3.] A stone forming 
part of an altar; especially, the slab forming the top 
or table ; the super-altar ; also (in A. C. Ch.) a 
portable slab used by priests when mass is said 
at * stations.' 

c im8 Ceeur de L. 41 At Cantyrbunr at the awtsnton, 
Wher many myraclya are idon. *966 in Eng. Ch. Fum. 
(1866) 37 The aulter stones— Broken in pace by the about 
named church wardens. 1814 Scott Ld. if Islet u. xxiv, 
Murder done Even on the sacred altar-stone ! 1870 Bsyant 
Hamer 1. n. 50 A frightftil serpent From beneath the altar* 
•tone Came swiftly gliding. 

Alterwiga ( J’ltoj wait), adv. [f. A ltar + Wise.] 
After the manner of an altar ; in the position of an 
altar in a church. 

196a in Strype^ftM. RifA 1834)!. 1. xxvii. 47* That the table 
from henceforth *tand no more altarwise. tup Laud Sp. in 
Star^CA. (T.) The holy table ought to stanoat the upper 
end of the quire, north or south, or altarwise, [See also 


i860 Dunkin Handbh. A siren. $ 40 The Greenwich altazl- 
muth instrument. >868 Lockyes Elem. A strum. f 5*3 To 


moveable. 1896 Froudk Hist. Eng. 111. 11. xiii, The dese- 
cration of the abbey-chapels and "altar-plate, a 1683 Old- 
ham Whs. 1697, 79 (Jod.) Yon "altar-pyx of gold is the 
abode, And *afe repository of their god. i860 W. Clark 
Vac. Tour 53 An aged priest, standing within the "altar rail*. 
*866 Peacock Eng. CE Fnm. ax The "altar-slabs thus used 
as fire-backs and bridges. *896 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 
nr. 80a The topmost "altar-stair. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 94 Hung up as relics nigh the "altar-stead. 1846 
Keblb Lyra Innoc. (1873) 7 With pure heart to fall Before 
His "Altar-step. 1966 in Eng. Ch. Fnm. (1866) 4a On "alter 
table broken by Mr. Vycar. *769 Gray Let. in Whs. (17751 
368 There is an "altar-tomb of one of them dated 1377. 1879 
G. Scott Lett. A rehit. 1. 180 The marble "altar-tombof Queen 
Eleanor. 1733 Chambers CycL Sup/., * Altar -thane in our 
ancient law-books, denote* a priest or parson of a parish. 
1641 in Burton Diary (x8a8) 111. 89 Caused the Communion- 
Table. . to be removed, and set "altar-ways. 

Altarage (p-ltarudfl). Also 5 awterage. [a. 
OFr. auterage , (tutelage : see Altar and -age .1 

1 . The revenue arising from oblations at an altar. 

*478 Patton Lett. 819 111. aj* The parson had all the 

awterage and oder profytes. 1661 J. Stephens Procurations , 
etc. 108 Altaragics, that is, offering* made upon the Altar. 
1776 T. Bateman Agutm . Tithe ed. a) B3 The Vicar . . is 
excluded from every Tithe— Altarage and Emolument 

2 . A fund or provision for the maintenance of an 
altar and a priest to say masses thereat. 

*634-46 J. Row (father) Hitt. Kirh (184s) vj That all 
fbrmcrhe pertaining to freira, preists, monks, altarages, etc., 
be employed for schools. *851 Orig. ParocE Scot. I. 461 
Between 1339 and 1371 John Spottiswood .. founded an 
altarage in this church. 

A'ltar-oloth. [Altar- 3.] prat. The linen 
cloth used at the Communion or the Mass ; but fre- 
quently applied to the silk frontal and super-frontal. 

rnoo Trtn. Coil. Horn. 163 HU alter clo8 is great and sole, 
r 1440 Lay-Folks Mast-Bk ., B. P. iii. (1879) 71 Awterclath 
or towel, or any other anourment. 0x900 Nominate in 
Wright Voe. S3 x/i Hoe lurthium , a nawtyr-doth. ign in 
Bury Will s 117. 1 bequethe to Fryers of Babbewell an 
aughter clothe of diaper. *64* Milton Ch. Disci/. 11. (1851) 
47 Rich Coaps, gorgeous Altar-clothes. x8«6 R. A. Vaughan 
Hour* w. Myst. (ed. *) L axe He covers his table with an 
"altar-cloth.* 

Altared (S ltwd), ppl. a. [f. Altar + -kd.] a. 
Furnished or honoured with an altar, b. Treated 
as an altar. 

*64* Aomin. Nunnery 6 The east end, where the altered 
table stood. *6<a in Benlowe's Theo/hUaYieL, Alter'd Thco- 
phll, lncenat with sweet obedience. 

tA’lterar. Ohs. In 5 auternr. [f. A ltar 4- -*Ri; 
cf. waggoner .1 One who ministers at an altar. 

1413 Lydg. Pytgr. Soule u L (1839) *, I sawe also the Autersr, 
that clepyd is dame prayer. 

t Alterin'* Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Altar + -iah.] 
Of, or connected with, an altar. 

164a Sir E. Dkexnq S/. on Rttig. 111 Our Pepall mislraders 
and Alta na n iDnovitofL 

▲ltarist ({lttrist). [a. Fr. altaristei- late L. 
allarista.] (See quot.) 

*783 Chamber* CycL Sup/., Aliarist properly denotes the 
vicar of a church. *88oW. Hrmderson Process. Sect. Sarum 
Prat to Altarlsts had to see that everything necessary for 
the service of the altars was ready for the prieet. 

Altering* {§ Halite), a. poet. [f. Altar ♦ -less.] 

Without any altar. 

*878 B . Taylor DenhaUm il iv. 78 Go, akarlees yet wor- 

fl J^hrl«t(^ltail6t). [£ Altar 4- -lrt.] A small 
altar. 

step Smrjtfrs-AtlJbr Lasse Wks. VII. e8* Of how mull 
d im e n sio ns may bstier he collected from the swum of 
the altarietiteslC 

A’lter-pinon. [Altar- 3.] A painting or 
a cu lp tu m placed behind and over analtar; a teredos. 


Star.CE (T.) The holy table ought to standat the upper 
end of the quire, north or south, or altarwise. [See also 
Altar eh, 1 1697 Dry dkm Virgil { 1806) III. z6x In altar-wise, 
a stately pile they rear. *8|9 Masson Milton 1 . 609 Fixing 
the communion-table altarwise at the east end of the chancel. 

Altazimuth (adt|Se‘zim0|>). [f. alt. for Al- 
tituok + Azimuth.] An instrument, invented by 
Prof. Airy, for determining the altitude and azimuth 
of a heavenly body. 

*86o Dunkin Handbh. Astron.% 40 The Greenwich altazl- 
muth instrument. *868 Lockyes Elem. Astnm. f 503 To 
make an observation with the altazimuth. 1876 Chambers 
Axtron. 640 A form of altazimuth mounting far Newtonian 
Reflectors. 

t Altol. Obs. rare- 1 . [a.MFr. altcl (mod. autel) 
altar.] ~ Altar a. 

«*99S Bradford Whs. 11. 314 (D.) Hear maas devoutly, 
and take altcl holy bread. 

Altar (gltax), v. Forms : 4-5 alters, 6 altar, 6-7 
altre, 4- alter, [a. 14th c. Fr. alUrt-r (Pr. or It. 
alterar) ad. med.L. altera-re , f. alter other.] 

1 . To make ia thing) otherwise or different in 
some respect ; to make some change in character, 
shape, condition, position, quantity, value, etc. 
without changing the thing itself for another ; to 
modify, to change the appearance of. 

c 137a Chaucer Treylus 111. 1787 Love . . alterid hb spirit 
so withynne. sagBl [re visa BartE De P. X. vm. x. (1495) 


c *374 Chaucer t . . 

■o withynne. 1398 Trbviba BartE De P. X. vm. x. (1495) 
3x4 The oucr boaye* of heuen altera and chaunge thyae nether 
thynges. 1909 Fisher Fun. Serin. Wks. 1876, 304 (The 
body] anone oegynneth to putrefye . . The ayre doth® alter 
it. *996 Shakb. MercE V. iv. L 2x9 No power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established. 1609 Camden Rem. 14 The 
English-Saxon conquerors altred the longue. *69* Lurr- 
rell Brief. Ret. (1857) II. 301 Several of the Irish forces 
that intended at first to goe for France, have alter'd their 
minds. 1796 Burke VindNat . Sac. Wks. I.ac I am obliged 
to alter my design. *833 Lybll Princ. Ceol. 111. 373 The 
heat which alters the strata. 187s Yrats Techs. Hist. Comm. 
164 Fashion in shoes . . waa quite altered after the Crusades. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To become otherwise, to under- 
go some change in character or appearance, 

*590 Greens Mourning Gams. <16x61 Pref. 4 Such as altar 
in a moment, win not credit in a moneth. s6xs Bisle Dan. 
vi. is The law of the Medes and Persians which altereth not. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 154 Human nature.. is greatly 
altered for the better. 1879 Lubbock Set. Lect. L 30 Both 
insects and flowers are continually altering in their structure. 

+ 3 . trans. To affect mentally; to disturb. Obs. 
(Cf. the dial, to put about.) 

194a Henry VIII Doctor, in Cam/L Scat/. 194 We. .suffered 
our selfe to be somewhat altred by his wordes and fayre 
promyaca. *619 Chatman Odyu. ix. 96 Then began the 
bitter Fate of Jove To alter us unhappy. 0*674 Milton (in 
Webster), I suppose them . . not a little altered and moved 
inwardly in their minds. 

t A. 1 ntr. To administer alterative medicines. Obs . 

1696 Ridqley Tract. Phytic 33* Afterwards we must purge, 
alter, and that often. 1684 tr. Bonet's Marc. Compel, xix. 
764 Some practitioners . . always alter and never Purge. 

AltBrabilitj (g’ltaiibi llti). [f. Alterable : 
see -B1LITY. Cf. Fr. alttfral>ilitl\- Alterablekesb. 

(Not in Johnson 1755, Todd *8i8. Richardson 1836.] 1847 
in Craig* *891 Ruskjh Mod . Paint . III. iv. xli. f xo The 
difference . . is, on the whole, chiefly in this point of alter- 
ability. 186s F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst. 19a Neither to 
Brahma, nor to any part of him, has there ever attached . . 
the least ignorance or alterability. 

Alterable (g ltarib’l), a. [a. Fr. alttra&U t see 
Alter and -ablb.] 

1 1 . Liable to alter or vary, variable, changeable. 

1906 Frith Disput. Pure. *93 His justice and mercy are 
ever one, and not alterable. *696 Wkdoessubn David's 
Test. Iv. s8 Hie peace, hi* joy. .are indeed moveable and 
very alterable things. 

2 . Capable of being altered or changed. 

1974 Whitgift Dtf. Anew. ii. Wks. 1851 I. 884 Which, 
being external matters and alterable, are to be altered and 
changed. *630 Prynne Anti-Aomin. 114 It- Is co ntingent 
and alterable aft mans pleasure. *744 Ld. Lyttelton Sp. 
Scotch Bill Wks. 1776 III. 5 The laws that concern pubUck 
right, policy and civil government . . are declared to be alter- 
able by Parliament, dkm Playfair Iliuttr. Hutton. *FE 
srB Substances alterable by Are. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. 
The manner of it is very alterable : the matter and tact cf it 
is not ahevable by any power under the sky. 
f& Capable of producing alteration, or change 
of state in ao m eth i ng else. Obs. rare. 


f stole to so m eth i ng else. 


*894 Carew tr. Huar tf* Seram. Wits (1616) efls There eve 
some men whose generative facuhie is vnable, and not alter- 
able for one woman, end yet for another leapt ft begetieth 

AltsnUinsss (g ltar&b'ln^s). [f. pnc. + 
-visa.] The quality of being alterable ; capability 
of being altered ; alterability. 

1888 Gouge Comm, l/ebr, sii. 97, m. 373 The Apostle gfcreth 
us to understand .. i. The alterebleneseeofthe Lew. Ibid. 
38* The altevableness of the law is implied in this word, 
removing. V799 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
Alterably (f ltwibli), adv. [f. Alterable + 
-ly 8.1 In ati alterable maimer ; so as to be capa- 
ble of altemtion. 

*799 in Johnson ; and in .mod. Diets, 
t A'lteragft. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. alter a foster- 
father, agent-noun f. al-lre to nourish + -aob. Cf. 
porterage .] Fostering, rearing. 

161s Sir Ju Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 180 In Ireland, 
where they put away u their children to Fosterers, the 
potent and nch men selling, the meaner sort buying, the 
alterage of their children. 

t A'lterftAOe. obs. rare- 1 , [f. Alter +-anoi, 
as if a. Fr. *altlrance.] Alteration. 

*888 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Rtf. I. App.x.07 But makeih 
fourther carneste request for aheraunoe, yea, for the dear 
abolysahinge of the some. 

Alterant (6‘ltariint), a. and sb. [a. Fr. altirant 
pr. pple. of alterer to Alter.] 

A. adj. Producing alteration or change. 

*606 Bacon Syhrn 88uo Whether the Body be Alterant, or 
Altered, evermore a Perception preceedeth Operation. 1879 
Whitney SansE Gram. 57 The vowels that cause the alter- 
ation of s to f may be called . . ‘ alterant ' vowela 

B. sb. 

L Anything which alters, or changes the state of 
another. 

>1790 Leonard u/s Mirr. Stones at Both from the water 
and the sun, and from extrinsic alterant*. *979 O. Glad- 
stone in CassetCs Techs. Educ. 1. 76 Importance of mordants 
consists in their so fixing the colours . . and that of alterants 
in their bringing out or changing the tint. 

1 2 . spec. An alterative medicine. Obs. 

17 . . Quincy in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 75 We frequently 
meet with . . many of this sort mention'd, as Alterants. 
1737 Bracken harriery lm/r. ( 17561 II. vi. esi Then Vomits, 
Purgatives, and proper Alterants take place. 1793 Cm ameers 
CycL Sn//.. A iterant* are supposed to exert their power 
chiefly on the humours of the body, 
t A'lterate, ppl. a. Obs . [ad. late L. alterdt-us 
pa. pple. of alter-are to Altek.] - Altered. 

CS490 Henryron Test. Cres. 105 iR.> She was dissimulate 
..And sodainly chaunged and alterate. *470 Harping 
Chron. evi, With sickenes he was so alterate He dyed then. 
*93* Elyot Gevemour 11. ix. 1 R.j His excellent lawes beings 
stablyshed shulde never be alterate. 
t v. Obs . [f. prec., or on analogy of 

vbs. so formed.] A by-form of Alter. 

f *478 Pol- Poem * II. 387 That theyre pover ievyng .. 
May be altrmtyd unto welth. 1930 Palsgr. 431/1, 1 alterate, 


May be altrmtyd unto welth. 1930 Palsgr. 4s*/*, I alterate, 
I alter, I chaunge, J* alters. 1540 Chalons* tr. Erusm. 
Maria Enc. T ij b, Inose holy men snail be altogether trans- 
formed and alterated. a 1618 Sylvester Myst. Mysterie 34 
(1880) II. 3x6 No outward .Force . . Can Thy draa Essence 


1 after, I chaunge, Je alters. 3540 Ciialonsr tr. Erasm. 
Maria Enc. T ij b, Inose holy men shall be altogether trans- 


formed and alterated. 


Hose holy 
t. 01818 


Sylvester Myst. Mysterie 34 


alterate. *699 Culpeper Rrveriut vn. i. 153 Expectorating 
Medicines, end the rest are to be alterated for the same 
reason. 1693 W. Robertson Phmstal. Gen., To AJter, alter- 
ate or change. 

Alteration ($ltor*i'Jan). [a. Fr . alteration ( 1 4th 
c.), ad. med.L. alterdtidn-em, l. alter d-re to Alter.] 

1 . The action of altering or making some change 
in a thing. 

sale Manh if Evesham 56 Of these alteracyona of tymes 
. . ther was non endeu 1970 in Heath Grocer! Cam/, (i860) 


81 A mistrust and great dowte of alteracion of religion. 
1989 Asp. S andys Serm. (*841) 038 To attempt alteration 
and change in the church of God. 1609 Shakb. Lear v. L 3 


He's full of alteration, a 1614 Clarendon Hitt. Reb. u 33 
The ineonvenienciea that mifnt attend any alteration. 1769 
Burke State Nat. Wks. 184s 1. 106 Good men . . take ed- 


Burke State Nat . Wks. 184s I. *06 Good men . . take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of such derangement in favour 
of an useftal alteration. Mod. The alteration of the house 
was a tedious business. 

2 . A change in the character or appearance of 
anything, viewed as a fact ; an altered or changed 
condition. 

193s W.Thynne in A nimadv. Pref. 84 The contrarieties and 
altcradons founds by the coUacion of the one (edition] with 
the other. 1606 G. W(oodcocke] Hist. Justine 95 Reioyc- 
ration. *667 Milton P. L. ix. 900 Era 


the other. 1606 G. W(oodcocke] Hist. Justine 95 Reioyc- 
ing in this happy alteration. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. mo fire 
long I might perceave Strange alteration in me. 1796 Morse 
A user. Geog. 1 1. 5 Any known alterations from this statement 
will be noticed. *878 Huxley Pkysiagr. *87 Movements of 
elevation or depression which produce permanent alterations 

t8. A distemper. Obs. 

aiei Burton Anai. MeL t. IL 11. Iii. (1651)77 Strange meats 
. . cause notable alterations and distempers. 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais l xxiU, By which medicine he cleansed all the 
alteration and perverse habitude of his braine. s66aBuTLta 
ffsdttr.Ll 975 Death of Great Men, Alterations, Dieeaaee, 
Battels, Inundations. 


alteration, or 


1 4. Music. (Sec quot) Obs. 

1997 T. Morlet laired. Mae. S4 The note which la to be 
altered is commonly marked with a pricke of alteration. 1609 
Douland Omithop. MkroL 57 Altemtion ..is the doubling 
of a leseer Note in respect of a greater, or*, k lathe doubling 
of the prope r value. 

Alteration (f ltoriftiv), a. and sb. [f. late L. 
altordt- ppl. stem of alterdn to Auna» aa If ad.L. 



ILTSBOUrD* 


AxnMsurjk*m. 


**lterdfhws prob; tued in med. or itiod.L. Cf. Fr. 

alHratif, *nv ] A. adj. 

1 . Having the tendency to produce alteration ; «r/« 
applied to medicines which alter the processes of 
nutrition, and reduce them to healthy action. 

itoj Bacon Adv. I.cafH, ii. x, # 5 <18731 » j® Cannot b# re- 
moved by medium alterative, wh qumtun A nut. Ate/, 11. 
iv, 1. ii. Simple* are alterative or purgative. 177s Johnson 
111 livtuxli jdix. 11647 451 My opinion ol alterative medidne 
in not Huh, but qnul tsntasse noccint t s8gg Garkoh Mat. 
AM. ^eo. oaj Lniiiie luw a powerful alterative acjtiua. 

f 2 . passively, Liable to be changed. Obs. 
iSflS Blount Glossogr., A Iterative, changed, or that may 
lie changed. 

B. so. An alterative medicine or treatment, 
ijp Trkvira Barth. He /*. R. vii. xxl 11493) tu The enre 
ii with hole alteratluea. del fit atom A oat. AfeL 11. iv. 1. 1, 
Of olteratiue* and Cordial*, no man doubt*. 1700 Giww 
Pit pens. App. 1. L <1734' 47 Alterative* . . have a power of 
changing the Constitution, without any sensible increase or 
decrease of the natural evacuations. sfefCiiAMC Libr. 39 
Hera alt'ntive*, by slow degrees controul The chronic habits 
of the sickly soul. tf.. H. S. Wilson Alpine Ate. Ii. 09 
Alterative and excitement are best got in Switzerland. 

t Aitsroand, ppl. a. Obs. ran [lad. L. o/- 
tcrcanl^em or. ppb. of altercd-ri (see next) with 
northern ppl. ending.] Disputing ; quarrelsome. 

imo R. fieuMNK ChroH. 914 pe parties wer so fetle altarcand 
on uk tide. pat non he eoth couth telle, whedir pes or werre 
sulci tttlSL 

▲lteroftte («luilu*t, $•!-). [f. L .alt treat- ppl. 
stem of altered- ri to dispute with another, wrangle, 
f. alter another.] To dispute vehemently, warmly, 
or angrily; to contend in wordy warfare • to 
wrangTe. 

igaer album. 4*1/1 , 1 altercate, I moultiply langage or stryve 
in wuvdes. 283s Quari.m Dip. Fanciet 1. xl, Never fight Nor 
wrangle more, nor altercate agin. 1776 K Lincoln in Sparks 
Carr. Amer. Rev. <1853) 11 . B41 The hard necessity of alter- 
cating with the civil power. i6ie A mu. Reg* 333/a To alter- 
cote with the Landlady about koine thr e e p e nc e or fourpence. 
% l.rrTON Athene II. eo8 It becomes ws not . . to altercate 
on the localities of the battle. 

Alterofttlon («ltaita»jan, $ 4 -). Forms: 4-5 al- 
teroaeioun, 4-6 -cion, -oyon, 5 -tyown, altlroa- 
oionne, 6 altri-, altryoaoion, alterioatlon, 6- 
alteroatlon. [a. Fr. alienation , ad. L. alter cat ibn- 
em, n. of action f. altercd-ri ; sec prec.1 
1 . The action of disputing in warmth or anger; 
wordy strife, wrangling. 

CilAVcaa Merck. T. eep As alday fallith altercacioun 
kn altercacion(e] Bitwixe frenda* in diapttesoun. *480 
Canton Chr oh. Eng. ccllii. 3*7 Thorof arose a grate alterca- 
cyon among wryters of this meter pro end contra. 1309 
Barclay Shi/ ff Feoles (*370) • Not to (all in altericaUon. 
ifii Paynkll Catiline liv. 77 Cesar ft Cato, being at alter- 
togyther touching the peyn ft punishment of the con- 


spirators. dp Baxter Ir\ f. Ba/t. 041 A Judicious Reader 
. . looks for Arguments, and loathes altercation. 1773 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 379, 1 have an extreme aver- 
sion to public altercation on philosophic points. 1B96 K. 
Bond Russia in 16/A C. Introd. n Tliis monopoly . . was a 
pregnant cause of altercation between the two courts, 
b. The conduct of a case in a court of justice by 


>wed; yet 

ration some limits must be put. There are therefore allowed 
a bill, an answer, a reply, end a rejoinder. 187s Posts 
Caine iv. (ed. a) 497 An oral pleading or altercation. 

2 . A vehement or angry dispute, a noisy contro- 
versy, a wrangle. 

1U1 Hu lost, Altricacton, Rixa. sgfie N. T. (Rhdntsl Jude 
9 when Michael . . mode altercation for the body of Moysts. 
id6g G LANvtu.it See/*. Sei. 74 Which excites men to endless 
bawling* and altercations. 1733 Richardson Grmnditen 
(1781) II. xxv, *4t An altercation cannot and in your favour, 
life Macaulay ( 7 /nr 4a Stormy altercations at the India 
House and in Parliament, dm Miss Muloch 7 . Halifax 
091 Which produced n warm altercation among the children. 

Altercativo, a. Wbs. ran. [f. Altercate 4 
-l vk ; cf. alternative^ Characterized by alterca- 
tion, full of wrangling. 

1731 Fielding Grub St. O/. Wks. 178a 11. 3s You have 
made additions . . to the eltercetive or scolding scenes. 1737 
— Tumble -Down Dick HI. 397 The true eltercativc, or 
scolding style of the ancients. 

Altered (5 itwd), ppl. a. [f. Alter + -ed.J 

1 . Made otherwise, changed in tome particulars. 

m 1400 Chester Play* l 6 Not altered in many poyntes from 
the aide fashion. Cm m L Scott. viL 70 It vas baytht 

altrit in cullour ande ut benulte. 1899 Drvdcn Pal. hr Arc. 
1. «6a And goring there, beheld his alter'd look, sees Porn 
Odyss. x. 999 Shame touch’d Eurylodius’s alter’d breast. 
1866 0 . Macdonald Ann. Q. Neiehb. xviii. 336, 1 have been 
an altered character ever since, I knew you. 1870 Jkvons 
Elem. Logic xxvii. 035 We can see the stars In slightly 
altered p o siti on s 

t 2 . Thirsty. (Cf. Fr. altM 'dry, athirst, almost 
dried up/ Cotgr. 1611 ; and see quot. dated 1605 
under Altering ppl.a. a. In this sense Dies suggests 
a confusion with med,L. arteridtus.) Obs. 

zdna Warner Alb. Rng.'xu. but (tfiia) 095 And here mine 
alirod Muse thbtheamesurceaseth to pursue. sdg|Uequiuirr 
Rabelais ti. vft. So altered, and n dry with drinking these 
flat wines, that they did nothing but spit 

Alttrtr ®’lt«M). [f. Alter 4- -irV] He who 

or that which alters. . 

srib Ooumko Calvin an Dent. cxcv. 1114 They themeelucs 
were the altcven at Gods order. -M83 Samoa Bar. Med. L 
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ife IT It be an ateeror only. 178* Ann. Reg. tdl/t He *ai 
motibtvtutSt Antoay mad Clooj/mtm acted at Drury Lane. 
‘■jMXbv&ng' (f ittriij), vbl. sb. [f. Alter 4* -i»o*.] 
»t action of Slanging in some respect ; alteration. 
(Now mostly gcrundial.) 

f t .Douglas Mngis xjii. Kl 39 0 how grate moctoun, 
l Altering vnslablU. xSafl Uaulk P radiant The. 107 
many and strange Miterings and happenings to Men. 
I-uttrsla Brief Mel. 118371 IV. sf8s Accused of altering 
an exchequer bill from £ 10 to £ z jo. 

JUimriag’ ($ luriq), ppi. a . [f. Alter 4 -ivo*.] 
1 . Changing in some respect: a. Making otherwise; 
b, llecoraing otherwise. 

sflst Shams. Mat. 7 \ iv. tv. 410 Is he not stupid With 
Age, and altring Kheuroesl 1A4I Sie T. Brownk Pseud 
Ap, 908 Every seventh year (UJ conceived to catty some 
altering character with it, either in the temper of body, 
minde, or both, iffld Froudk Hitt. Rag. 1. 81 The altering 
issue proved the altering nature of the conditions. 

+ 2. Med. m Altehativk a. Obs . 
sfleg Timmk Quereit. 11. iil 113 It is become hote, and of a 
drying quality. . which is altogether the vertue and fiicultle 
of an altering medicine, idle tr. Berets More. Cem/ii . vi. 
•6a To resist the Fever onely by . . altering remedies, syne 
Blair in PkiL Trane. XXX.I. 3$, I have distributed the 
Plants into such as are Altering end Evacuating. 
Altority (d-lte rlti, 9 I-). [a. Fr. altiriti, ad. 
med.L. olterifat-em a being otherwise, f. alter other : 
see -ITT.] The state of being other or different ; 
diversity, 'otherness/ 

184a H. More Song 0/ Saul \. 1. i. Psyche! from thee they 
mring O life of Time, end ell Alterity f 1880 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701 ) 377/a The Maker of oil things took Union, and 
Division, end Identity, and Alterity, and Station, and 
Motion to compleat the soul. 1807 CoutRiDcn Table T. 
<18311 45 In the Trinity there is, 1. Ipseity; a Alterity: 

^ Community, also — Notes on Shahs. II. 093 Outness is 
t . . alterity visually represented. 

▲Item (tf lta-'in. 9 I- ; se ltain, 6 -I-), a . [ad. L. 
alternates , every other, one after the other, I. alter 
the other, the second ; cf. mod.Fr. alteme.) 

1. Alternate. 

1844 Rider Hot. Od. ut. xxviii. With oltem share We 
Neptune will extoll. 1844 Quaruu She/A. Orac. ix, ’Tin 
best to be fdtern ; For mutual I language works a faire con- 
cluxion. a 868 (Jro. Euor S/. Gi/sy , When with obliquely 
soaring bend altern She seems a goddess quitting earth again. 
2. Crystallog. Exhibiting upper and Tower (aces 
which correspond in form, but alternate with each 
other in the position of their sides and angles. 

8 . Math. Altern base: in an oblique-angled tri- 
angle, the difference or suiu of the segments formed 
by a perpendicular falling from the vertex according 
as it cuts the base or base produced. 

1707-51 Chambers C/cl. a.v., The true base i* either the 
sum of the sides ; in which case, the difference of the sides 
is called the altern base : or the true base is the difference 
of the sides ; in which com, the sum of the sides is celled the 
altern base. 

4. quasi-tfrib. In turns, one after the other. 

1887 Milton P. f~ vu. 348 The greater to have rule by 
Day, The less by N ight alterne. 1757 Dyer Fleece (1807) 93 
Which open to the woof, and shut oltem. 179a D. I.loyd 
Voy. Life 141 Who sang altern Of nature, and accordant 
providence. 

t Altern, V. Obs. [a. OFr. alteme-r, ad. L. 
alternd-re : see Alternate a.] - Alternate v. 


▲ltemaey (*lt 5 uni*i, pi-). Wbs. [f. Alter- 
nate : see -act.] Alternate condition ; alternate- 
ncBS ; alternation. 

173s Hales Stai. Res. I. aas As any liquor In a thermometer 
rises and falls with the alternacie* of heat end cold. 178s 
Gilvin Obsem. IVye(tyS^) 9 3 A kind of altemocy takes place : 
what is, this year, a thicket ; may, the next, be an opart 
H. Walpole Carr . (4837) III. 467 The softening 


S795H. Wai . 

olternacy of vowels end consonants. 

t AlteTMl, a. Obs * rare. [f. L.altem-ns: see 
Altern and -al I. 3 .] - Alternate a. 

157* T. N(ewton] Lemnie's Touehst. Com/lex. (1633)91 
That thing that lackes alteraall rest, continue cannot long. 
1611 Florio, Fkissitudinale , according to an alteraall or 
enterchangeahle course. INot in J. ; but in Todd, etc.) 

t AlteYAftUy, adv. Obs. rare~ x . [f. prec. 4 

-lt 2.1 * Altern atelt. 

1807 May Lucan iv. 7 Their men obey’d AUemally both 
Generates commands. [Not in Johnson ; but in Todd, etc.] 

Alternant (ftlttunfat, pi-), ppl. a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. alternant , pr. pplc. of alter ner, ad. L. alternate 
to Alternate?] A. adj. 

1. Aitornating, changing from one to the other. 

a 1840 Jackson Creed x. xlu. Wks. IX. 49a Whatsoever is 
mutably good, or mutably evil . . hath its alternant motions 
from God » dec roe. , 

A Min. Consisting of alternating layers or la- 


gives In a concise 
symmetric deter* 


1847 in Crakl 

B. sb. An alternatinj 

site Academy ai Oct. ^ 
form on account of continuants, 
minante. 

Alternate (*lt 5 -aUft, pi-), a. and sb. [ad, L. 
altemdt-us pa. pple. of aUermUn to do one thing 
t fat the* other t f. alttm-us ever the othei, every 
f. alter* the other of two, the ieoond.] ■ 


A. adj. Done or changed by tam% eomfaig aid! 
after One of the other kind. 

1 . Said of things of its * kinds, so arranged that 
one of one kind always succeed* end it ia turn 
succeeded by, one of the other kind, thus 
• + * + *t*t*f *+5 
occurring by turns ; as alternate day and ni^t; ved 
stri|Ks alternate with the bine oots, alternate layers 
of stone and (layers oi) timber. 

m3 More Rich. HI, Wks. 1557, yo/e Alternate nraaife v as 
w«T uf prosperitie as editor* fortune. 2847 Ceamiaw Poems 197 
Alternate shreds of light Sordidly shifting hands with shades 
end night, a <704 T. Brown Sat. age/, mom. Wks. 1730 1 . 38 
Alternate smiles and frowns, both insincere, wifga Burks 
Fr.Rev . » The moot opposite passions . . mix with each other 
In the mind j alternate contempt and Indignation: alternate 
laughter and tears ; alternate scorn end heiror. sOf^FnouM 
Csrxar xix. 313 Wails, built of alternate layers uf stone and 


2 . Said of a series, or whole, constituted by such 
alternate members. 

s8ie Davrnant Gondii Prof.. Nor doth alternate thyme . , 
make the sound less heroic. 178s Falconer Ski/wr. Proem. 
39 Alternate change of climate has he known. 1807 Cs arm 
Village u 9 No shepherds now, ia smooth alternate rone. 
Their country’s beauty or their nymph’s rehearse. 2875 Ben* 
nett ft Dean Sachs* Bet. 594 If the members of a whorl fall 
between the median lines of those of the nest whorl above or 
below, the whorls ora alternate, 
b. Alternate generation (Biol): genealogical 
succession bv alternate processes ; as in one genera- 
tion by budding or division, and in the next by 
sexual reproduction ; and so on. 

sflflff Lewes Seaside Sind. 093 The doctrine of Alternate 
generations has been persistently denied. 2882 Huura 
Moo min. Tendon's Med. Z00L 11. 1. 49 The existence of two 
mode* of reproduction in the some species constitutes Alter- 


8 . Said of things of the name kind taken in two 
numerical sets, so that one member of each set 
always su cceed s one of the other ; thus 

rTVTY^TYT^ 


— Alternately taken ; — about ; as, * He and I go 
on alternate days, or day about,' i.e. his days and 
my days arc alternate with each other. 

1809 J. Barlow Colnmb. iv. 937 Alternate victor* bid their 
gibbet* rine. iM Gladstone Homer I. 134 Castor end 
Pollux . . revl&itca the earth in some mysterious manner on 
alternate days. Mod. The minister end the people read 
alternate vcrac*. 

b. Alternate proportion : see quot. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. def. ia Alternate Proportion U the 
comparing of antecedent to antecedent and consequent to 
consequent. *•■7 Hutton Course Math . I. 324 Alternate 
proportion . . As, if s : e : : 3 : 6 ; then, by alternation, or per- 
mutation, it will be x : 3 : : a :6. 

4 . Said (elliptically) of the members of either 
set ns above constituted, taken by themselves apart 
from the other set, thus: of the series 1, 9, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, etc., either 1, 3. 5, 7, 9, 11, etc. or s, 4, 
6, K, io, ia, are the alternate members * Alternate 
with others not taken in ; every other, every second. 

1697 Dry den Vtrg. Georg, l 107 Both these unhappy Soils 
the Swain forbears, And keeps a Sabbath of alternate Year*. 
Mod. The drawing-master come* on alternate day*. 

6. Said of things of the some kind occurring along 
the course of an axial line, first on one side ana 
then on the other and so on ; — Alternately placed. 
esp. iu Hot. of leaves, and in Geom. of angles. (The 
latter are doubly alternate, being situated also on 
the alternate sides of the successive lines which 
make angles with the axial line.) 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. xxvii. 38 This worde alternate 
Is . taken sometimes for a kind of Mtuaiion in place, s88» 
Barrow Euclid 1. xxvii. If a right line felling upon two 
right lines make the alternate angles equal. 1770 Waring 
in PhiL Trans, LX I. 373 Some of the stalk* .. have their 
leave* singly at the joints, alternate. 2807 Hutton Courts 
AInth. I. m When a line intersect* two parallel lines, it 
makes the alternate angles equal to each other. s88e Gray 
Struct. Bat. iv. | x. 1x9 Alternate leaves ora thoee which 
stand singly, one after another, that is, with one leaf to each 
node or borne on one height 01 stem. 

0 . Alternately performed by two agents, reciprocal. 
a 2718 South (J. k , Mutual office*, and a generous strife in 
alternate acts w kindness. itegiU. K. S. Not. Phil. L 11. 
xiii. f 104. 33 These [morions] may be divided Into continued 
ami alternate, or rarimmeatina. 

t 7 . Interchan^Texchangod for the other (of 
twoV Obs. ran. 

1990 G KERNS Arcadia, (1616) 36 As if . . Becchua, forsaking 
hisheauen-borm deitle, should delude our erne with the 
alternate form of his infan ris 

8. quaftiWc. One after die other, in tuna, by tuna. 
172a Pope Tom/. Fame 486 Or wane and wok alternate Kk* 
the moon. 278a Falconer aoe Egyptian, Thracian 
gales alternate play. 280B Scott Marm. il x. Massive archee 
bread end round That rose alternate row and row. 

8. Comb, alternate-leaved (see 5); alternate- 
pinnate (Bert) : having the pinnae or leaflets Of a 
compound leaf alternate upon the midrib or petkrfe. 

2882 Pratt /Vb«svr^iVI.et4 ^te 2 rT^.leav^SpMn*worL 

■ B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] That which ahenMitte 
with anything else ; a vicissitude, an alternative. 

2718 Po ri iltad xvin. 217 Us net to hie the alternate 
now to give. Jens Mem Exemton ui; vL Fled. 



ALTXBYATB. 

King haring tea all that ana posrihk.. about AlMwinra, 
ngchinaftha Akama 

Alt «BAt« (aedtainrit, 81-), v. ft prec., or oo ana- 
logy of vbs. ao formed; Formerly accented alttr- 
mate.] 

1. front. To arrange do, or perform (two nets of 
things) each after the other continuously ; to do ia 
thing) far two ways alternately ; to came to occur 
or succeed in alternation. 

' imt Sards* Bare*. Spec. (i6)t) ag Thtir Liturgy b in. 
tarmedled much with ringing . . grave, alternated, and 
traanchad with direct porta. ally Milton/’. JL v. 6*rWho 
In thrir conn* Mriadious Nyiaa« about the sovran Throne 
Altaraate all night long, e im Ghtw (J.V, The aeoet High 
Clod . . alternates shedaiposiaon of good and evil. 

A To' interchange (one thing) by turns with, or to 
quite l* thing) to succeed and be succeeded by, an* 
cither continuously. 

iBge Mbbivalb Rom. Em/. lV.xuviiLji; The Envoys of 
Maroboduu* were instructed to alternate a tone, of respect 
and deference., with the boldest assertions of equality, iha 
Mae. Schimmelfennimck Print, Beauty L xL 39 Always al- 
ternating an Active by n Passive style 

. 1 8 . To change the other way, to reverse. Obs. rare . 

sggg Masknam Sir R. Griuvile xliii, Yet may thy power 
llttfllAf Kltutbi dooiTML 

4. intr. Of two or more things : To succeed cad) 
other by turns, in time or space. 

1700 Dkvosn Pal. 4> Arc. 111. 88s Good after ill, and after 
delight, Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 

S . Philips Blenheim v. 339 «T.) Rage, shame and grief 
ue in his breast sgpe Lynch Tkeefh. Trim ttT 03 
Great souls in whom dark and bright alternated. 1879 
Btubss Conet. Hist. II. aiv. t The fortunes of parties alter- 
note. 

6 . intr. Of a whole : To consist of alternations, 
to vary in two directions by turns. Const, between. 

sts3 Lamb Elia r x 86o' 994 The scene [shall] only alternate 
between Beth and Bond Street 1I47 Diiraxli Tout red m i. 
vii. <1871) say A land which alternates between plains of sand 
and dull ranges of monotonous hills. 

6 . intr. Of one thing, or class of things : To come 
or appear in alternate order with another, in time 
or space. 

ilji Carlyle Sort. Ree. (1858) 47 Thus does famine of in- 
telligence alternate with waste. iSeB Lewes Seaside Stmt. 
87 Alternating with these are placed others of similar struc- 
ture. 1876 Freeman Norm. Long. II. viL 76 Those periods 
of decay . . alternate with periods of regeneration. 

Alternately (delta* jnitli, pi-), rtdv. [f. Alter- 

nate D. + -LV-J 

1 . In alternate order ; one after the other by turns, 
by alternation, time about. 

155s Hui.oet, Alternatelye, or by turne. Subaltematim. 
1840 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A>. 96 Parallels or like rela- 
tions alternately relecve each other, 1881 Grand Debate tA 
Singing Psalmes alternately. 1791 Gibbon Decl. £ F. II. 
xliii. 617 The aca alternately advanced and retreated, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Bag. 1 . 6*0 Lumley and Portman had alter- 
nately watched the Duke. 1880 Gkikie Phys. Geog. iiL xviiL 


nately watched the Uakc. sSBo Gkikie Phyt. Geog. iiL x viii 
iS4 The current runs alternately cast and west. 

S. By taking the alternate terms; by permutation. 
1895 Alinoham Geom. E/it. 18 If A : B : : C : D, then alter- 
nately compar'd it will be as A : C : : B : D. 

3 . In alternate positions, on each side in turn. 
Alternately-pinnaU : see Alternate a. 9. 

175s Chambers CycL s.v. Alternate , There are also two 
external angles, alternately opposite to the internal one. fftei 
S. Gray Hat. Arr. I. 79 Alternately disposed . . Leaflets al- 
ternate, instead of being opposite and in pain. 

t ▲ltftTJXfttenftBB. 10 bs~* [f. as prcc. + 
-NKBi.l The quality or state of being alternate, 
or of following by toms. 

1731 in Bailey; and in mod. Dicta. 

Alternating («*ltam^«tiq, $-1-), ///. a. [f. 
Alternate v. + -ino 2 .] a. Succeeding each other 
by turns, b. Occurring in alternation to something 
else. o. Consisting of alternations. 

1837 W. Ho witt Rnr. Li/e iil Ui fx86a) a 30 A land of * 
alternating ridge and hollow. 184s Trimmes Preset. GtoL 
s<o Large masses which occupy extensive districts . . with- 
out any other alternating rock. sSflf Bain Senses A Jntell. 

1. ii. • 16 (1864) 30 An alternating movement is thus kept up. 
site Trench Miras, xxix. 415 Alternating ebbs and flows. 

Alt*rnntingly(ie'lt9jn4*>tii)li, §•! -),adv. [f. prec. 

+ -ly*. 1 In an alternating manner ; alternately, 
sftx R. Watson in Jml. Lin. So e. XV. 395 They appear 
altcrnatingly as stronger and Aner. 

. Alterutlckn (fleltain?> Jan, $ 1 -V fa Tr. alterna- 
tion, ad. L. aiternitidn-em, n. ol action f, altern&re : 
See ALTERNATE a.] 

. 1 . The action of two things succeeding each 
othet by turns ; alternate succession or occurrence. 
i8si Corea, Alternation, an alternation, a succession by 
turne. 1848 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Bp. 149 Hama may ex- 
change their sex, yet . . not in that vidssftude or annual! 
alternation as is presumed. 1768 Goldsmith Vis. Wahef. 
(1857' S49 My aptnta were exhausted by the alternation of 
pleasure and pain. f§®§ G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigkb. 
axL )94 She behaved frith strange alternations of dislike . 
and passionate aflection. . sgfo XL Jambs Benvoth l 34 S To 
(she the halva in alternation. 

b. Alternation of generations : * alternate gen- 
eration ; tee Alternate a. 7 b. 

. iflflS Law** Seaside Stud. at? The solitary Salpa pro- 
duces the. diabwSalpe by ‘budding * ; and the chafiwSalpa 
by 'alternation of generations* (the phrase is Chamiaao's 
[18x9] ) produces the Solitary Salpa by ova. 1874 Bennett 


A Dvga Sack? Bat* l iii eoj Whan AltArnatioo of genera*, 
tioos occurs, in certain cases all tbs alternate generations 
may be aaexuaL xllt Luaeocx In Nature No. ail. 404 Id 
184s, Staenstrup published bit ' Alternation of Generations.' 
2* The action of taking the individuals of a 
scries alternately. 

idag Aunonam Gmm BpU. too For if ri ia:iB:h, Thao 
b£Xtternation A lB:,a :b. 

I 3. Successive change in a scene or action by the 
alternate oc c urrence of phenomena, 
j sigiT. Adams Comm. %PeL L 19 (1885) *96 By dwricissi- 
tudeoftime, and alternation of the wheeling h esv sn a eras 
Hamilton nr. Bsrthollet's Dyeing I. Inteod. 33 Inequalities 
to the alternation of tbs action of the liquor. 1845 Foan 
tfsarifc $/*i* L 48 Love is . . an alternation of the agro- 
doles. sMi G. Durr Pel. Snrv. 71 Some of these provinces 
consist almost entirely of alluvial plains, but the greater 
number exhibit an alternation of fertile* iver Valleys. 

4. The position or state of being in alternate order, 
dp Lyell PHnc. Gael (1875) 1 . 1. iu. n Alternations were 
mra, - of marine strata, frith those which contain marshy 
and terrestrial productions. 1R41 Tbimmeb Preset. Good. xBs 
Rarely met with . . without the alternation of other rocks. 
x88o Mausv Phye. Geog. Sea iL f ia8 Streak after streak of 
warm and cool water it regular alternation*. 

6. The doing of anything by two actors by turns, 
alternate performance; reading or singing anti- 
phonal ly. 

rip Milton Apol Smect. (1851) 313 Such alternations a* 
are there [in the Liturgy] us’d must be by scverall persons. 
1799 Mason Ch. Mas. 130 |T.) The Word* are not conftised 
by perplexing alternation*. 

6 . erron. 1 Sometimes used to express the divers 
changes, or alterations of order, in any number of 
things proposed.' (Chambers.) Permutation. 

175s Chambers CycL a. v.. How many change* or altema- 
rione can be rung on six bells. 

Alternative (*lu-in«tiv, 91 -), a. and sb. [ad. 
med. L. alternative , f. L. alterant - ppL stem of 
altemdrei see Alternate a. and -jve.J 
X. Stating or offering the one or the other of two 
things of which either may be taken. 

IJQD Swinbusn Testaments ija b. Ilia altematlue or die- 
iunctiue speech of the testator . . 1 make A. or B. my execu- 
tors. X78J Chambers CycL Snip. *.v H An alternative, or 
disjunctive proposition i* true, if one *ide or part of it be true. 

3. Of two things: Such that one or the ether may 
be chosen; the tmoice of cither involving the rejec- 
tion of the other. (Sometimes of more than two.) 

lids A. B. Hove KngL Cathedr. t I feel bound . . to recapitu- 
late the alternative possibilities. <878 Freeman Norm. Long. 
LApp, 746,1 accept the statements a* alternative statements. 
8 . eltipt. The other (of two), which may be chosen 
instead. 

Dr Quincrv Mod. Greece Wks. XIV. 990 The alterna- 
tive supposition presumed him . . the merchant 1877 Kim;- 
lane Crimea IV. Iv. 50 Who had ready an alternative plan. 

4. Having an alternative bearing, purport, or use. 

1783 Chambers CycL SU/p., Alternative promise U where 

two or more are engaged to dot thing . . though H either 
of them discharge it, both are acquitted. sti8 Coleb rooks 
ObUgssiiatss 1. 107 To constitute an alternative obligation, 
two or more acts or things must be promised disjunctively. 
1M3 Bain Eng. Gram. 63 The alternative conjunctions are 
either— or, whether — or, neither— nor. 

+ 8 . Characterised by alternation ; alternate. Obs. 
tin Holland Pliny (16341 1 . 3 He ordereth the seasons in 
their alternariue course. t68a Lossd. Gas. indclxxxviii 3 
Churches where the Collation is alternative between the 
Bishops and the Chapters. 1716 Pbioxaux Connect. O. 4 N. 
Test. 1. v. (R.) A direction both to the reader and to the in- 
terpreter where to make their stop at every alternative read- 
ing and interpreting. 1880 Gray Hot. Text-bk. 393 Alterna- 
tive, In mntlvation, with an inner whori alternating with an 
outer one. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.’] That which is alter- 
native ; an alternative statement, course, etc. 

1 . strictly , A proposition containing two state- 
ments, the acceptance of one of which involves 
the rejection of the other ; a statement or offer of 
two things of which either msy be agreed to, but 
not both; permission to choose between two 
things. 

(TUir is the pniy use of the word in Johnson, the following 
three being unknown to dictionaries till very recently.) 

1804 Reiiell Lett. iii. 71 A long comi«sse of a sentence 
. . with I know not how many ampliations and alternatiues. 
1719 You no Revenge 11. i. Wks. 1757 1 . 198 My lord, you 


know the sad alternative, Is I«onora worth one pang, or not 7 
1794 Godwin C. Williams 193, I could not endure to think 
. . of that side of the alternative as true. 1817 Jab. Mill 
Brit. Ind. II. iv. ill. 107 In the opinion of Clive there was 
but one alternative : that of embracing the neutrality, or 


but one alternative : that of embracing the neutrality, or 
instantly attacking Chandemagore. xggi H. Rooaaa EcL 
Faith see The brief, simple alternative of Mahomet, death 
or the Karan. 

3. loosely, Either of the two * sides' or members 
of the alternative proposition, called in this use 
' the two alternatives' ; either of two courses which 
lie open to choose between. In this use we find 
' no other alternative.* 

a Miss Austen Lady Susan xxsvUL (1879) 98a It Is im* 

• to submit to such an extremity while another 
ithra remains. 189B Buchanan Message to Conpr. 8 
Dec, I could make no batter arrangement, and that* waa , 

5g °“* r **S J- H. XM W W 


: the neutrality, or 


jo ocner aiternattYe. 1884 J. H. Newman ApoL Lye 309 
Thera are but two alternatives, the way to Rome, and the 
way to Atheism. 

3. esp. The other or remaining course; thing which 


may be chosen instead. In this use we find ‘no 
alternative* (which may a)so*no choice ; ace i). 

[1780 Steens T. Shandy files) IX. iL ext Thera was itn 
alternative in my urick Toby's wardrobe-] sfigS J. Giijucrt 
Chr. Atone* m. L exist) 10 Yet lew was never so ropeeled but 
that it atttt regained as the alternative. tMo TvNnAU. Mae, 
l I a. 19 We bad therefore nd alternerive but to peck sa 
MSp Bucmlo Civilis. IIL UL tag A 6 m coaperad to which 
death would have been e joyfuTaltemative. 

4. Extended to, A choice between more than two 
tilings ; oroneof several courses Wh ich may be chosen . 

■M Mill Pel Beam (1885) 1 . 404 The ritonrafeive seemed 
to be either death, or to be permanently l ipper t ed by other 
people, or a radical change In the economiau anangememe 
iSsyOLADSTONE Os/. Lss. 96 My deddwl preference is for 
the fourth and last of these alternative*. 

1 6. Alternate course ; alternation. Obs. 

173a Berkeley Min. Philos. 1. 69 The actual enjoyment 
is very short, and the alternative of Appetite and Disgust 
Jong* site Wx do wood in Phil Trans. LXXII. 3*7 They 
bear sudden alternatives of heat and cold. 
Altraativslx, «A>. [f. prec. -LT*.J 
1 . In an alternative manner, in a way that offers 
a choice between two. 

8|go Swinbusn Testaments 949 When the testator dooth 
appoint executors . . akernatiucly, or disiunctiuely, as I make 
A. or B. a my executor, nri Aylipek Psererg. 75 An apiieal 
aiternaiivtly made may be tollerated by the Civil Law h* 
valid. *877 Lvttkil Larntm. 1. iv. 34 The name of MacCama- 
lain is used alternatively with Bafiantync. 
t 3 . Alternately, by luma. Obs. 
sgk Savilx Ends of Nero (1591) 33 Six [tribunes] execut- 
ing their t barge alternate velie. two at one time for two months, 
sons Holland Pliny I1634 li. 607 Hieracites cluingeth co- 
lour all whole altematiuely by turne. >888 Load. Gas. 
mmextev/a The Dyet should meet Akcrnatively in Poland 
and Lythuania. >731 Stack in Phil Trans. XLYII. 87 The 
muscle . . was contracted and relaxed alternatively. s88p 
Mbs. Wood Rol. Verbs L xoi Striking his two forefinger* 
alternatively on the table's edge. 

1 8. On two sides alternately. Obs. ran. 
syas Bradley Pam. Diet., Arisiolochy , a Plant . . doethed 
at certain Distances, or alternatively, with Leaves. 

1 4. Reciprocally. Obs. rare. 

1887 Marvell Corr. 78 WL*. 1870-5 II. aee The ImpoNi*. 
lions which ly alternatively upon the importations of each 
others cotnmodityew 

▲It* rKKtlYBMM. ? 0 Ar.~ 0 [f. as prec. + -BEES.] 

1. 1 he quality of being alternative^ or of offering 
a choice between two. 

1847 in Craig. 

f iL The quality of being alternate ; alternate- 
nets. Obs. 

1731 Bailey, Alternativeness, a succession by course. 

1 Altrmieilient. Obs. rare-'. ( a. OFr. */• 
terncmcHt, n. of action f. alter nsr, ad. L. alter - 
stare : see Alternate *.] * Alternation. 

1413 Lydg. Pvlgr. Seattle \. vi.( J839177 None altcmetnentes 
of dayes, neyther of monethea ; but one contynuell day. 

Alto rnl-, combining form of 1.. altem-ses (see 
Altebn);t A1.1 senate or Alternately, as in 
altars i -foliate, alternate-leaved, aiterni-y Innate, 
-sepaloua, etc. 

sfiB? Hxnprev Hot. • 93. 59 If the leaflets are not in pairs, 
but alternate with cadi father, the leaf is akemi-pfnnat*. 
Altirsity (rilta jiifti, pi-), rare. [f. JL allertt-us 
(see AltkiiN ) + -ITY. C f. eternity \ 
tL Alternateness, alternation. Obs. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 103 In a continuRll 
motion, without . , alternity snd vicissitude of rest. 1735 
In Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . In Welsh prosody : 

x%8 J. Williams Gram. Edeym 1 1738 What is altemiiv? 
*1 he cuuntcrchange of voweb, and correspondency of coom>. 
nance, occurring m the rhymes of the systich . . When an 
alternity ends In vowels not followed by consonants, the 
same is railed semt-altcmity. 
f A'lttmlst, v. Obs. rare-', [f. Alters + 
-it* ; cf. MOf/crnisc ] To alternate. 

a s8eo Mpmh. D’Arblay Diary W 1. 355 (D.' I only saw him 
once, out that was in a tftc-h-tete, altcrnized with a trio by 
my son that lasted a whole afternoon, 
t Altti’BS. Obs. tart- 1 , [a. Fr. mftesse high- 
ness.] Highness, nobility. 

s88o Waiernvlhe Arms fArm. 93 Standing 4 r 1 im of 
altess . . are not to be touched. 

It Alton Obs. (Sp.1 snd nAltmn 

(alte’ttsa). Obs. [It.] Highness. ^Uaed also as 
an Italian title. 

1899 Nashe Lenten Staffs (D.) To chsunt and carroll forth 
the alteta and excelsitude of this monarchal! fludy in- 
duperator. 1818 Beavm. A Fu Faith/. Friends iv. iv, The 
altesras and their souereigns. Must this night do you service. 

UAlthaa (*l>ri). Bat. [I- althma, a. Gr. 
dXbaia marsh mallow, f, Meat to heal.] A genus 
of plsitts (N.O. Malvaeem) of which the Harsh 
Mallow and Hollyhock are speeies; by florins 
often extended to tne genua Hibiscus. 

sdflp W[oauocE] Syst. Agric. (1881 * 195 Grafting Is princi- 
pally used in . . Gewiamun, Althea-frutcx, and such like. 
itefeCowretS Task vi. xyo Althea with lire purple eye. *888 
Masters in Trtas. Bat. 48 Several species of Althma are in 
cultivation, but the gay flowering shrub commonly called 
Althma frutex is, properly speaking, a Hibiscus (//. Syria- 
sue). x8Bs Centem/. Rev. Jan. 8 Althaeas of many colour*, 
t AlthffOtii, a. and sb. Obs. 1 3; in 1 aslpoddlx. 
[f. r/- foreign +/>eM nation, people + -ig : see -Y L 
Cf. OHG. alithiotie.J Foreign ; a foreigner* 


ALTHXODISC. 


ALTO- 


e 88e K. Alfred Booth . xxviL 1 3 On mlHddig Jolc. rim 
Age. G. Mate. xxUL 15 je don Miwn^xodjaM. c safe Hat- 
ton G. ibid., if&nne Mnaodiyina. o uoo CAw, in Wright 
Vet. 69 Peregrinus, albeodL un LaYam. 9397 Heo notaen 
Mu f for mlheodene gold, )kU Jfros bflde weore. 

tilthiodiie. tf. Obs. 2-3. [f. OE. mlfedd: 
•ee prec. and -ran.] Of a foreign nation, alien. 

im| Layam. 79 EImc was Ihoten, alffeodisc wit Ibid. 
•101 Pu . . bi-loafest . . mine dohter GuondoMao for «Aw> 
due meiden. 

Alther, var. oiler, gen. pi., 'of nil 1 : mo All D 3. 
Althing. (M/. Everything. See An A 3, C a b. 
H Althing ig ljrfg). [ON. al-fing whole assem- 
bly.] (Sec quot.) 

itn Sturm Const. /fist. I. HL 57 The general aasembhr of 
the iiland l Iceland 1 was called the Althing. 

Comb, althing-man : a member of the Icelandic 
parliament. 

18S1 Barino-Goulo /crfoW Introd. 35 The internets of the 
people are invested in Althingmen. 

(a*l>iip*nik), a. Chem . [f. Al(cohol) 


Cf. Fr. altimHHe.'] ‘The art 


of takings 
ible or Tm 


+ Gr defoK sulphur + -ic.l In Althionic Acid \ 
C t H 4 S 0 4f produced, according toRegnault, by heat- 
ing alcohol with an excess of strong sulphuric acid. 

i|gt in Penny Cycl. end Supp. i*6/a. 1863 Watts Diet . 

Chem. I. 149 The Mrium-sAlt of althionic acid. 

Although ($lbd«')r tonj. Forms: 4 al pa), al 
pau), al pe), 4-5 al thogh, al though(e, al they, 
al thouh, 4 6 althogh, 5 alia tho)o, all paw, aUe, 
pawn, 5-6 althof, althow, 4- although. [Orig. 
two words, see Am. C 10. All though wan ori- 
ginally more emphatic than though , but by 14CO 
it was practically only a variant of it, and all 
having thus lost its independent force, the phrase 
was written as one word. See also Tkouoh.] Even 
though, though . . even ; though ; be it that, grant- 
ing that, supixisirig that. 

c sges /?. E. A/lit. I. A. 758 My dere destynd Me ches to 
hys make al|ra) vnmete. (tra R. Rrunnk Ckron. S3 pof a lie 
bet he werred in wo.1 c 1360 Merty in E . E. Poems (18 6a) 
«*3 Al ban) i koujie, y 1 bat l woklc. e 1386 Chaucrr I 'rot. 737 
He may not spare, although he were hi* brother [v.r. al 
thogh, althogh, al they, al though, al huuhej. c 1400 Ckron. 
Vised. B83 All haw bay hadde >u* gold bus y stole. 1440 
Shirley Pethe of James 7 Althofe he fonde colourabill wuis 
to serve his entent. >977 Vautboulukr Luther's Ef>. Cot. 
7 Although I am a sinner by the lawe . . yet I d capture not. 
ided Halk Content p. 1. 87 Although that this was the very 
end for which he came into the World. 169s E. Walker 
Epictetus Mor. xlii. Your Head but weak, altho' your Lungs 
be strong. 1795 South kv Joan of Arc iii. 474 Wks. I. 47 
Although thy lire Of sin were free. 1881 N. T. (revised) 
Mark xiv. 09 Although all shall be offended, yet will 
not I. 

Alt!-, comb, form of L. alto-, alia -, (alius) high, 
and alls highly ; occurring as first element in many 
derivatives. 

Altloomou (ftlti'kftmes), a. rare -*. [f. late 
L. alticom-us (f. alii- high + coma head of hair or 
foliage) + -oua.] Having leaves on the higher 
parts only. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex \ 

t A lt£fio**tion. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. L. alii- high 
+ -kication making.] Making high; ? sublim- 
ation. t? Mispf. for albification.) 

1850 in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 07 Notably serving for Sepera- 
tion Of dividenta, and for Aluncatiou. 
t A'lti&, .. Obs. ? nomc-wd . [f. L. alts- high 
+ -fy, after magnify.] To make high, exalt. 

186a Fuller Worthies 1. 917 Every County is given to 
magnify fiiot to say altify) their own things therein, 
t A'ltigrade, a. Obs.-* [ad. L. altiyrad-us 


and altilatitudes, you speak of. 


Altiloquanoe (tflti’WkwSns). [f. next; see 
-mok.] 'High speech, pompous language.' J. 

mi in Bailey. 1795 in Johnson. 1808 J. Macdonald 
Tctegr. Comm. 39 Its elegant archaisms . . containing an 
altisonant altiloquence. 

t Alti'loqnant, a. Obs .- -• rf. L .alti- high, loftily 
+ loqucnl-cm speaking, pr. pple. of loqui to speak. 


+ loqucnl-cm speaking, pr. pple. of loqui to speak, 
on analogy of altiloquium ; tee Altilcxjut.] 
Using high or pompous language, 
ddin Blount Glossogr. 1701 in Bailey. (Not in Johnson.] 

t AltilO'quiOM, «. Obs~* [f. late L. altilo- 
qui-um (see next) + -ous.] * Talking loud; also 

of high matteis.’ Bailey 1731. 
f Altiloaiiy. obs.-* [ad. late L. altiloqui-um 
sublime diction, f. altl- high, loftily + -loqui -um 
speaking, f. loqui to speak. C t. soliloquy.] * Loud 
talk; abo of nigh things.' Bailey 1731. 
Alti]H8ter (*lti*mA w). [f. L. altimeter (quoted 
by Ducange from Papias\ f. L. alti- high + Gr. 
fiirpow a measure.] 'An instrument for taking 
altitudes geometrically.* Craig 1847. 
A:ltim**trieml x a. rare -• [f. prec. + -tcaL. 
Cf. mater, metrical.] 'Pertaining to the measure- 
ment of heights or altitudes.' Blount Glossogr. 1681. 

(Mti’metri). [ad. med.L. altimetries , 
f. L. alti’ high +Gr. -parpia measuring : see -mbtbt. 


ttg heights, whether accessible or Inaccessible, 
glocrally performed by a quadrant.' J. 

jjMsd pHiLUra, Altimetry, the first port of Geometrical 
metiee, which reaches the measuring of Lines. tpo8 Ibid.. 
Altimetry, that port of Geometry, which teaches the Method 
tr taking and measuring of Heights. 1778 B. Down {title) 
Aty Essay on the Elements of Plane Trigonometry with their 
■Mirat ion to Altimetry and I<ongfmetry. t8ig Eneyct. Brit. 
1. 730 Altimetry , the art of measuring altitudes, or heights. 

•I. AlttnOMf <«M 4 Ui). [a. (ult) Arab. /Jodi 

tdAink&r, f. al the ^ Per*, and Hind, tinkar, Mai. 
thtgkah— Skr. 8(9 (attharpaj «Tuvoal ; crude 
borax. 

S 7 S 3 Chammm Cyel Supp., A It incur is a sort of flux 


t Action. Obs.—* [n. of action f. L. alt - ppl. 
stem o ial-ire to nourish.] ' A nourishing.' Bailey 

Altisonant (d>lti s^n&nt), a. [f. L. alti- comb, 
form of alt-us high sonant -cm sounding, pr. pple. 
of sond^re to sound. L. has the analogous altison-us : 
cf. altitonant-em and altiton-us , both found.] High- 
sounding, lofty, pompous, loud. 

sSao Shrlton Uoh Quix. (R.) He riiould alter likewise his 
denomination, and get a new one, that were famous and 
altisonant. 1884 Evrlyn Silva (1776) Pref., Altisonant 
phrases. 1837 Old Commodore i. a Does he not, 1 say, ar- 
rest it ere it fall with the altisonant Zounds? 
t Alti'0OHOHS, a. Obs-* [f. L. altison-us 
(f. alti- high 4- - son-us sounding) + -ous.1 prec. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson and mod. Dicta. 

II AltUHsimo (alti'ssim*). Mus. [It. altissimo 
very high, superL of alto high.] In the phr. In 
altissimo : in the second octave above the treble 
stave, beginning with G. 

1819 PantoL a v,, A ttissimo . . applied to all notea situated 
above F in alt 1838 Penny Cycl. Xll. 34/1 The compass . . 
reached five [octaves] from double F below the base to F in 
altissimo. 1849 E. Holmes Monart 63, 1 could not have con- 
ceived it possible to sing to C in altissimo. 

t Alti^tonaat, a. Obs. [ad. L. al/itonant em, 
f. alti - high + tonant-em pr. pple. of tond re to 
thunder.] ' Thundering from on high.' Bailey 1721. 

a 1847 Middleton World Tosied Wks. V. 175 Altitonant, 
Imperial crown'd, and thunder-armed Jove 1841 Cowley 
Guardian 11. i, Hear, thou altitonant Jove, ahd Muses 
three 1898 in Blount Glossogr. 

Altitude irc ltitiud). Also altytude. [ad. L. 
altitudin-em height, f. alti- [altus) high : see -to de. 
Cf. mod.Kr. altitude, not in Palsg. or Cotgr.] 
\.gen. Vertical extent or distance; the quality 
of being high or deep, os one of the dimensions of 
space ; height or depth. 

c 14*0 Pa/lad. on Hush. iv. 791 Her sydes longs, her alti- 
tude abounds [ * abundant). 1909 Hawes Past . Pi. 1. viii, 
This goodly picture was in altitude Nyne foie and more 
1609 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 53 The altitude, Which thou hast 
perpendicularly fell. 1794 Sullivan I'iew Sat. 1 , The grav- 
ity of the fluid . . will be always proportional to the altitude 
or depth. iSai Craiu Pmwiugx 1.63 It has neither form nor 
colour, nor altitude nor dimensions, and yet it is a flower. 

2 . Gcotu. The height of a triangle or other figure, 
measured by a perpendicular from the vertex to 
the base or base produced. 

sg70 Billingsley Euclidw. def. 4. 154 Figures to have one 
altitude and to be contayned within two equidistant lines, 
is all one. 1791 Chambers Cycl. s.v„ Triangles of equal 
bases and altitudes are equal 1810 Hutton Course Math. 
1 . a 86 A triangle is equal to half a parallelogram of the same 
base and altitude. 

3. Height of the mercurial column in a baro- 
meter. ? Obs. 

1884 Power Exp. Philos, it. 91 Its wonted pitch and alti- 
tude of 39 inches, or thereabouts. X793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v.. The different altitudes of the mercury may arise from 
the different states of the air. 

4 . Height above the ground, or, strictly, above 
the level of the sea ; height in the air, loftiness. 

1939 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 146 Ane grit montane . . of 
greit altitude. 1983 Stanyhubst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 58 Theare 
was a tMure . . that In altitud euened Thee star*. 17*7 Swift 
Gulliver 11. 1. 97 Trees so lofty, that I could make no com- 
putation of their altitude. 1773 Brydonr Sicily xxii. (1809) 
ass The degree of altitude In tne atmosphere. x88o Haucii- 
ton Phys. Geogr. ii. 43 The Himalaya chain . . has a mean 
altitude of about x8,ooo feet. 

6. A sir. The height of a body in the heavens ex- 
pressed by its angular distance above the horizon. 

c 1391 Chaucrr Astro L 1. 1 1 4, 1 wol elope the heyhte of 
any thing that is taken by thyrewle, the altitude, witn-owte 
mo wordes. 1994 Blundevil Exerc. 11. led. 7) 117, 53 de- 

S -eea, 56' and ai* . . is the Meridian altitude of the Sunne 
r that day. 1878 R. Holme Acad. Ann. 11. i. 1 77 Altitude 
is the height or elevation of the Pole or any other thing 
above the horixon. 1784 Maskelynb in Phil 7>n ms. LIV. 
371, 1 fixed the equal altitude instrument . , against a strong 
post. 1849 M rr. Somerville Connex, PHys.Sc. xviiL 179 The 
apparent altitude of the heavenly bodies Is always greater 
than their true altitude. f 

6. a. sing. A point or position at a height above 
the ground or sea-level ; a height b./A Elevated 
regions ; great heights. 

1430-90 tr. Higdon I. ixa per was a towro In the alti- 

tude or the mownte of Syon. 1704 Swift T. Tub iil Wks. 
1760 1. 49 Should immediately deliver himself up to ratsbane 


or hemp, or from some convenient akitwk Kam 
GrinneU Exp. xv. (1858) 107 No mountain ahitu do s to fur- 
nish forth the increments of ko growth. 

7 .fig. 8k High degree or eminence of any quality 
or attribute. D. High or exalted position in the 
scale of being, rank, power,, etc. ; hence ffis altitude 
• his Highness. 

a mn Cor>. My*t. 088 O ! thou altitude ofal gottly rychesl 
Sflfi BELL Sum. Popery iil v. 079 Euen In the altitude of 
popedoms. 180s Dent Patkm. Heaven evy Oh the pro- 
found ncsse and altitude of Gods mercy 1 xSva Ckahian 
Widdomde Teams Plays 187a HI. tx He cranes armed with 
his altitudes letters. >870 S» T. Browne Let. to friend 
la/ (x88x> 14s He that hath token the true altitude of 
things. xTra Swift T. Tub (R.) He has exalted himself tea 
certain degree of altitude above them. 1890 Mrs. Boowmimq 
Poems 1, 74 Rise* women, rise To thy peculiar and heft obi- 
tudes. 1898 (no May) Bright Speeches 39 Men of that altitude. 
t8.yfc.in pi. Lofty mooa, ways, airs, phrases. Obs. 
1818 Beaum. fr Fl. Low* of Candy si. This woman's in the 
altitudes, a X733 North Exetmen a<8 (D.) If we would see 
him in his altitudes, we must go back to the House of Com- 
mons . . there he cuts and slashes at another rate. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8rs)V. ngn From the nature of their 
conversation, there was no room for altitudes. 1780 John- 
son Lett. 993 • 1788) II. 9$a While you were in all your alti- 
tudes, at the Opera. 

Altitudinal (eeltiti/7‘din&l), a. [f. L. altitU- 
din-em (see prec.) + -al 1 .] Relating to height, 
or to degree of elevation above the surface of the 
earth, the horizon, or the sea-level. 

X778 Hutton in Phil Trans. LXVIII. 718 The altitudinal 
difference between the two given points. t88x H. Mac- 
millan Pootn. Page Nat. 8 The immense altitudinal range 
of these plants. 1883 Tmomholt in Nature XXVII. 395 
Altitudinal measurements . . for fixing the parallax of the 
aurora borealis. 

Altitndinarian (sedtititfdinewrifin), a. and sb. 
[f. Altitude, after latitude, latitudinarian : see 
•ARiAN.l A. adj. Pertaining to, or reaching to, 
the heights (of fancy, doctrine, etc.). B. sb. One 
who is given to lofty thoughts or plans. 
a xBco Lynch Theeph. Trin. xii. 04a The wise latitudinarian 
is also an altitudinarian : his thought spreads broadly, but 
it is also high-rising, and strikes deep. 1871 Miss Bowman 
Th. Chr. Life 13 Sermons are . . altitudinarian, lati- 
tudinarian, or platitudinarian. 

t Alti’volant, a. Obs. [ad. L. aliivolant-em, 
f. alti - (comb, form of alt-us ) high + volant -cm 
flying ; cf. altitonant. ] * Flying on high.' Blount 

Glossogr. 1656 ; whence in Bailey, J., etc. 
t A‘lto f sb. 1 Mil. Obs. Also 6 alta. [a. Sp. 
alto in phr. alto hacer , an adaptation of Gcr. halt 
tnachen to make a stop, f. halt hold-on, stop, 
stand. Soon changed to Alt (perh. after Fr .fairs 
alts, also from Ger.) and Hait. 1 A halt. 

199s Gabbard A rt of Warre 168 When the Armie makes 
Alta to rest. 1998 Barret Theor. Warns 34 How to make 
their Alto or stand, and how to double their ranks. Ibid., 
How to plant his pike in the ground, at any stand or Alto. 
x8aa F. Markham Decades War v. iil f 4. 171 To make 
stands (which some rail A /toes or HalUs) . . whereby the 
■ouldier may be rcfreshl when he is weary with travel!. 

Alto (a'ltu), sb' 1 and a. Mus. [a. It. alto high 
(sc. canto singing).] A. sb. 

1 . strictly. The highest male voice, the counter- 
tenor; formerly considered as restricted in com- 
pass to a sixth above and a sixth below the 
1 middle C' ; also, the musical part for this voice. 

18x9 Panto!., Alto , in music, the highest natural tenor 
voice. 1883 C. WooLsoN in Harper* s Mag. Mar 567/9 He 
couidjoin in with his soft little alia 

2 . Extended also to, The female voice of similar 
range, or the musical part sung by it, more strictly 
known as contralto. 

1881 A. Hopkiksom Waiting vi. 199 The Count takes the 
accompaniment, Anne and Dolly the treble and alta x8B) 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 443/1 Their . . voices serving only as a 
foil to her powerful alta 
8. One who has an alto voice. 

1784 Europ. Mag. V. 394 Alton,— Rev. Mr. Clerk . . and 
48 assistants. 1890 fHustr. Load. News XVII. 368 The en- 
tire Choir .. is not here, there are., ten altos, six tenors, etc, 

4 . - Alt*. 

x88e T. Martin Horace (1870) 965 From C in alto down to 
double D. 

8. The Italian name for a tenor violin. 

1833 Penny Cycl 1 . 404 Alto . . called in England the 
Tenor, and by the Italians, the Viola. 

B. attrib. as adj. Belonging to the alto. Alto 
olef : the C clef when placed on the third line of 
the stave. Alto-ripieno [f. It. ripiHto that which 
fills up] : a tenor part, instrumental or vocal; used 


only occasionally in a grand chorus. 

1849 E. Holmes Afooari 347 It was sung by his visiters .« 
himself taking the alto part. <871 H awe is Mus. 4 Mor. U. 
153 A quiet alto song, full of solemn pathos, 1879 Cubwen 
Mum. The. 1] The j 3 to or Contralto Clef Is • . a C Clef but 
it ii placed in the middle line. 

Ji Alto- (a'ltn), It., • high-, used iu various comb. 

1 . Mus. as alto-clarinet, -fkgotto, -viola, mu- 
sical instruments similar to, but higher in pitdi 
than, the clarinet, fagotto, viola. See abo Alto a. 

1898 Berlioz Instrument. 1 14 The alto-clarinet b no other 
than a clarinet in' F or in Efc x8ee Rees Cycluv., Atto 
viola, the tenor violin, in opposition to the boss viol. 

2. Sculpt. (See Altq-rkuxvo.) 



▲ ogothor ((Itigrtfei), a* sdv., and id. 
[comb, of All and Toqlthkr. Orftg. a mere 
strengthening of all, bat, like all itself, gradually 
becoming adverbial, to which sense alone it is now 
used when written in combination.] 

A. adj, A strengthened form of All a . 

tl The whole together, theentire; everything, the 
whole, the total. (Often absol . ; cf. All A II.) Obs. 

Mg kO,R,Ckren. (Laud MS.) an. si 37 1 branden sythen 
|m cyroe & al te jnudeie. < saeo Oemin 9581 land* Hod., 
all tcgeddre att Drihhtin Godd. iu 6 Tikdalr x Or. viL 19 
Circumcision is oothyngi . . but the keppynge of the com- 
raaundmente* of god is altogether, ss*8 Mom Heresyes iv. 
Wlta 1557, 085/1 Ananias & Saphyra. . made semblance as 
though they brought to tha apostles altogether, stf si Bible 
A r.xix. 18 And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke. 
— Ps. cxxxix. 4 There is not a words in my tongue : hut to, 
© laid, thou koowest It altogether. 

+ 2 . //. All united, allln a company ; all inclu- 
sively ; all without exception. Mow written sepa- 
rately all together . 

*330 R. Brunnk Ckrm. 064 Bot mile HI were forholn, 8t 
failed bam alle togider. c 1400 Twain e 4 Caw. 095s Cumes 
forth, he said, ye altogcder. 1535 Cover da lb Emm. xxxiv. 
13 Proud© wurdesagaynst me, which 1 haue horde altogether, 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 045 7 *hen altogether They fell 
vpon me. 1663 Gerbikr Counsel 102 Solidity, Conveniency, 
and Ornament, altogether to be observed in true Building. 
[Mod. They came separately, but went away all together.] 

B. adv. [by gradual transference from the sb. 
to the predicate ; cf. All C i.I 

1 . Everything being included ; in all respects, in 
every particular ; entirely, wholly, totally, quite. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. t9 Herefifealdemthte wan altegeder 
nt t red. c 1330 Kyngof Tart 60s Whon he hedde altogedere 
ipreyd, And al that evere ho couthe iseyd. 1534 More Oh 
the Passion Wlw. 1557, t ^73/1 Were he as bad as Judas alto- 
giter. x6sx Bible John ix. 34 Thou wast altogether bom in 
sins. 171a Addison S/ect. Wo. 441 P 9 Scenes and Objects, 
and Companions that are altogether new. 178a Priestley 
Nat. A Rev. Rclig. 1 . 30 The idea of chance is altogether ex- 
cluded. 1857 Buckle Civ Hit. I.ii. 05 In Greece, we lee a 
country altogether the reverse of India. x88x Trollope 
Ayalas Angel III. IvL 163 That kept me from being alto- 
gether wretched. 

2. Uninterruptedly, without deviation or ad- 
mixture. (Cf. All C 4.) 

1700 Land. Cos. mmmdcix/4 A dark Iron-grey Horse . . 
Paces altogether. 1709 Ibid, mmmmdcviii/4 A Bay Mare, 

. . Trots altogether. 

3. For altogether : for all time to come, as a 
permanent arrangement, finally, definitely, per- 
manently, * for good.’ {For is sometimes omitted.) 

1548 Udall etc. hrasm. Paraphr. Lnkexx iv.44 Did he not 
once for altogether . . lake awaie all autoritie from the 
priestes? 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 311 Perswading them- 
selves he was fled for altogether, 1674 Scheffer Lapland 
xxvi. *21 Most of them then were baptized very late . . some 
deferred it for altogether. i8es Dro. Jonathan II. 40 Walter 
and Edith were not in a humour . . for separating . . alto- 
gether. 

C. sb. A whole, a lout ensemble. 

1867 Waterhouse Fire of Loud. 141 Her Congregations, 
Her Citizens, Her altogether has been as orderly, etc 1674 
N. Faiefax Bulk \ Selv. 33 We only call .. Gods All-filling- 
ness an altogether, to loosen it from any thing of sundershlp. 
*885 Pall Mall it. 26 June 9 American fingers . . impart a 
finish and an altogether (this is much better than to steal 
tont'+nsemble from the wicked Emperor). 

Altogether!!©©* (§ltdge-ttom«). rare. [f. 
prec. + -NK88.] Wholeness, unity of being. 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 60 So Gods All-nllinmesa 
is in the world . . in an indivisible altogethemess. 18x4 J. 
Galt Rotkelan II. 111. viL 67 His courteous mildness, his aU 
togetherness of fraud and smiles. 

t Altogether©, adv. Obs. [f. A i.l + Tookthibu 
a variant of Toobthkr, with genitivai ending : cf. 
afterward \ -s, elsewhere, •*.] - Altookthbb. 

ctv/fL Lamb. Horn. 81 pe an is aquenched al to g ©Seres. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxviL 84s Now Altogederi* we ben 
present. 1589 J. Rogers Classe of Godly Love x8o Christo 
only is her comfort all together!. 1588 J. Hookes Giraldus's 
Hist. I ml. in Holinshed II, x 14/1 The present state of all 
Ireland, Altogether* deuoured with robberies, murders, riots. 

Alto-relievo (adte i/lrw). PI. -oa. [It. cdto- 
rilievo high relief ; this spelling is sometimes used 
in Eng.l High relief ; sculpture or carved work 
in which the figures project more than one half of 
their true proportions from the wall or surface on 
which they are eanred. Hence cotter* A sculpture 
or carving in high relief. 

1717 Beekelev in Fraser Life (i8;i) 550 Tha infinite pro- 
fusion of alto-relievo. 1780 H. Walfolk V setae's Anted. 
Paint. (*786) I. 276 A fine bust of queen Elisabeth on onyx, 
alto relievo in profile. 

The representation o' 

marble. iM Lady 

11 . v. 342 There are no alto-relievoa. 

Altrioate, -tlon, obs. ff. Alteboatk, -nor. 
Altruism (**ltr*,ix*m). [a. Fr. altruisme 

formed by Comte on It. altrui (Fr. asttrsn) of or to 
others, what is another's, somebody else, f. L. alters 
htsic 4 to this other,’ the dative afterwards passing 
into a general oblique case. See -ran. Altruisme 
was apparently suggested by the Fr. law-phrase 
Pautrm, standing according to Littfd for £ biem, 
le droit tPautnet* Introd. Into Eng. by the trans- 
lators and expounders of Comte.] Devotion to 
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the welfare of others, regard for others, si a prin- 
ciple of action ; opposed to egoism or selfishness. 
*883 L*wsa Comte's Pkitos. Sc, l. xxL 2*4 Dispositions in- 


fluenced by the purely egotistic Impulses we csll popularly 
’bed, 6 and apply the term 'good* to those In which altruism 


x86g Mill in IVettm. Rev. July, To make al- 
truism (a word of Kn [Comte's] own coining) predominate 
over egoism. 1871 Farkas fPitn. Hist, iv, X44 Is altruism 
a sweeter, or better word then charily T 1876— - Marlb. 
Some. xvi. *57 A good and wise modem philosopher summed 
up the law and duty of life in Altruism— Yivepeurautrui— 
* Live for others.' 1877 C.Row Bampt. Lect.<s86s\ 108 The 
religion of humanity, whose great moral principle is altruism. 
1879 Ceow Eliot Tfuophr. Suck viiL 147 The bear was sur- 


prised at the badger's went of altruism. 

Altruist (arltrjqist). [f. Altruism : see *wr. 
Cf. F r. altruists adj.] One who professes the prin- 
ciples of altruism. 

*861 NsmasHiP Brownings Poetry vi 187 His develop- 
ment as a great altruist. m8s Daily Hews *7 Aug. 5/c If 
they were thorough altruists, a sweet reasonableness would 
induce them to avoid inflicting . . distress. 

Altruilltio (scltrMii'stik), a. [f. Fr. altruists 
(adj. f. altruisme) + .10. Earlier than Althuibt.] 
Of or pertaining to altruism ; actuated by regard 
for the well-being of others ; benevolent. 

xlS3 Lewes Comtes Philos. Sc. I. xxi. 221 The noble ter- 
mination of tha emotional series by the group of social or 
altruistic Instincts. i86s H inton Let. in L\fo (1878) 194 The 
word altruistic I borrow from Comte, Is it not a capital 
word f lam resolved to naturalise it. 1873 H. Spencer in 
Coniemp. Rev. Feb., Up to a certain point altruistic action 
blesses giver and receiver, beyond that point it curses giver 
and receiver. 

Altruistically (seltrx^rstikili), adv. [f. prec. 
+-AL+-LY.] In an altruistic manner; benevolently. 

1874 H. Spencer Social. vUi. 186 A means to Ant haring the 
general happiness altruistically. 1879 — Data e/Eth. xi. 
197 The most altruistically-nalured leave no llke-uatured 
posterity. 

Altrui©© (crltrwjsiz), v. nonee-wd. [f. It. altrui 
some one else + -izk ; suggested by Altruism.] 
To change into some one eNe. 

T. Sinclair Mount 300 Etherealixed or converted, 
altruised, or . . artisticised into a third world of thought. 

t A'ltry. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Alt kb + -Y ; purely 
imitative : cf. enter, entry.] Alteration, change. 

15*7 A cet. of Gibson, Master of Revels , Pa yd to John Shut, 
y* quen vh tayler for makynge of y* ladies aparell by altry. 

II A'ltu©. Mus. Obs. [L. alius high (sc. cantus 
singing).] » Alto tb.'b 

1600 Douland Omitkop. Microl. 86 The Base requires a 
third below, and the Altus the same aboue. a 1859 Cleveland 
Comm. Placet 1677) 163 A Deep Ba.se that must reach as low 
as Hell to describe the Passion, and thence rebound to a 
joyful Alins, the high-strain of the Resurrection. 

t A'ltumult a. Obs. 1 slang, [f. L. altum the 
deep, i.e. the sea + -al.] (See quot.) 
x^zz jfan. (17m) *86 His Altumal Cant, a Mark 


s poor 
Cyet. Supf ., 
style, or 


and Tar-Education. 17x3 Cham errs 
ipP. , Altumal, a term used to denote the mercantile 
_ „ r dialect. In this sense, we meet with altumal cant, 
to denote the language of petty traders and tors. 

t A'ltUTO. Obs. [aa. It. altura height ; f. alto t— 
L. altum height : see -uhk .1 Height, altitude. 

m 1547 Earl Surrey Ps. Iv. 99 From that the sun descends, 
Till he his allure win. X508 Basset Theor. tVarrns v. i. 117 
Casamats . . so low that they arriued not vnto the aiture of 
the ditch. 

t AlU'OO. Obs. rare. [f. L. alBcus an owl.] A 
book-name given by some to the 'White, by others 
to the Tawny, Owl. 

*783 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Aluco , the name by which 
authors have called the common white owL 1788 Latham 
Synopsis 134 Tawny Owl, Symium Stridula, Aluco OwL 
Allido l (aebwdel). Chem. [a. fx.atudel, in lathe. 
alutel, ad. Arab, al-uthdl (quoted by Doxy with 
this sense in 9th c.), i.e. «/ the + uth&l, prob. variant 
of ithdl pi. of athla utensil, apparatus.] A pear- 
shaped pot of earthenware or glass, open at both 
ends, so that a series could be fitted one above 
another ; used by the alchemists in sublimation. 

*889 Morwyno Evonym. 6 Putting wull of wode, or bore- 
bice into the upper hoole of the aludcl. *6*o B. Jonson 
Alchem. u. UL u6i6» 824 Let your heat, still, lerecn by 
demrees, To the Aludels. 1877 Harris tr. Lemerfs Chem. 
(1086) Introd. 44 Aludels . . are Pots without a bottom, joyned 
together and are placed over another Pot with a hole in the 
middle to serve for Sublimations. 1731 Hales Slat. Ess, 
I. sox We luted a German retort to two or three large alodals. 
i88x Raymond Gloss. Mining Terms, Atndei, an earthen 
condenser for mercury. 

A-luff, obs. form of Atxxjf. 

Alva (wlam). Forms : 4 alom, 4-5 alym, 
a- 8 ©lorn, 5-7 alume, alome, 6 alma, 6-7 allome, 
o~8 allom(e, allum, 4- alum. [a. OFr. alum L. 
alumen, the same substance : cf. alula tawed skin.] 

1 . A whitish transparent mineral salt, crystallizing 
in octahedron* very astringent, used in dyeing, 
tawing skins, and medicine, also for sizing paper, 
and making materials fire-proof; chemically a 
double sulphate of aluminium and potassium 
(AlK(SO,) f + 1 aH ,0 water of crystallization). * 
Burnt Alum, A deprived of Its water of crystallization so 
as to become a white powder; Rock or Roman Alum . that 
prepared from the Alum-stone In Italy: Saccharine Alum, 
an artificial composition of alum, toss water, end egg albu* 
men, boiled to e paste, which hardens when cold. 


al me. 

MM S. K. ASH. P. B. mm A* dm (tdludJiM. dal 


in HMth Cncrri Cmfi. (itA,) m. Alum. k*i» 
hale & . Ui ]4 ifgx Turner Herbal n. (1568)1*3 
‘ amrr 1 Ess. Paeeie 
vgOf Houmsmeo 
laden with wood A 


Jane. 

or rooch, y* ^ 

Layed to with kumeyand afloma. 

‘ smotha lyke glaa or aline. 


16 tleare end smotha lyke glee 

Chmn. It 1 . 1 100/1 A mightie greet hulke, 
allume. afiet Holland Pliny (1634) II. 559 
from Melos, is the best, ides Hkylvn Cosmegr. L (i( 
Well furnished with Allom, Sulphur, ana Bitumen. 

R. Coke Power k Subj. egSThe Pope hadabeammnu. 
all persons whatsoever, who had bought alums of the Fk, 
1871 Salmon Syn. Med. ul axil 437 A lotion 1 

. it iun.f. ; m-JzL a* a. 



Shops. 


- 1988 Boswell Corsica L led. s) 32 There are also 

mines of allum. xfii* Bakewell Introd. Goal, sox l*he sul- 
phuric acid uniting with the alumine, forms the well-known 
salt called alum. sfiSfi Tennyson Maudui. x. While chalk 
and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for oread. >878 


Ure Diet. Arts I. X05 [Alum] 1 


a to have come to Europe 


in later times as alum of Recta, the name of Edema; but it 
is not impossible that this name was an Italian prefix, which 
has remained to this day under the name of Rock Alum, 
Allume dt Recces. 

2 . Mod. Chem. (with pi.) A series ofisomorphous 
double salts, including the foregoing, consisting 
of aluminium sulphate in com lunation with the 
sulphate of a monatomic metal, as potassium, so- 
dium, ammonium, silver, etc., with general formula 
Al'"M(SO'),+ iaH, 0 ; all of which crystallize to 
octahedrons : distinguished aa Common or Potash 
alum, Sodaalum, Ammonia alum. Silver alum, etc. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 380 Argento-alumiiuc sulphate 
or Silver alum. Potassio-alununic sulphate or Potash-alum : 
this is the salt to which the name alum is most generally ap- 
plied. *873 W ilu amm>n Chem. 1 185 These alums cannot 
be separated by crystallization j and a crystal of one of (bare 
grow* regularly In a solution or another alum. 1873 Fownks 
Chem. -173 Sodium alum is much more soluble. 1878 Use 
Diet. Arts 1 . 107 The composition of potash-, soda-, and 
ammonia-alums found ready formed in nature. 

3 . Mod. Chem. (with pi.) Extended to a family 
of compounds analogous to and including the pre- 
ceding series, In which the Alumina itself la absent, 
and replaced by the isomorphous sesquioxidc of 
iron, chrome, or manganese ; whence Iron alum 
(Potassio-ferric sulphate), Manganese alum iPotas- 
sio- manganic sulphate), Chromealum (Potaasio- 
chromic sulphate), Chrome-ammonia alum ^Ammo- 
nio-chromic sulphate), etc. 

*888 Watts Dkt.Ckem.W. 578 The dodecahydrated doubfo 
sulphates of the allcali-metals and trlatomic metals constituta 
the true alums. The sulphates of ammonium, potassium, 
and sodium are capable of forming alums with tne aluminiet 
ferric, chromic, and manganic sulphates. 1874 Roscoa Ehnm 
Chem. *47 Chromium sulphate forms a senes of alums with 
potassium and ammonium sulphates, which have a deep 
purple tint, and are isomorphous with common alum. 

4 . Min. Applied to various native mineral* 
which are chemically alums proper, aa Motive 
alum or Kalinite ; also to others (pseudo-alums), 
which are compounds of aluminium sulpjjpte with 
the sulphate of some other base, as Magnesia alum 
(Magnesio-aluminic sulphate) or Pickeringite; or 
with the protoxides ot iron, manganese, etc., as 
Feather or Plume alum (Ferroso-aluminie sulphate) 
or Halotrichite, Manganese alum or Apjohnite, 

gftestan alum or Bosiem unite. 

died also to magnesia 


The name Feather alum has been appltc 
alum and alunogen. 

a *681 Holvdav Juvenal (167 3) tern Plume-alume bums the 
skin . . rock-alume dissolves metals, shrivels the skin, loosens 
the teeth. s86 § Dana Min. 655 Hallotrichine Is a silky alum 
from the Solfatara near Naples. *888 Watts Diet. Chem. 
V. 583 Manganoso-aluminlc sulphate, or manganese alum 
. . occurs in snow-white silky fibres at Lagoa Bay. 

5 . Comb. , in which alum stands in obj. relation 
to pr. pple. or vbl. sb., as alum-bearing , - maker , 
-making, - manufacture ; in instrumental relation 
to pa. pple., as alum-steeped ; in simple attrib. re- 
lation, as alum-crystal, -liquor, - water ; or attrib. 
relation of material, as alum-styptic. 

v86o Roscoa Firm. Chem. 915 Ammonium Sulphate Is 
largely employed for alum making. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 381 The chief localities of slum manufacture in this 
country. 1I37 Syd. Smith Let. Wks. 1859 II. 077/1 Ls* him 
drive his alum-steeped loaves a little further. igl7 H arriroe 
Eugt . 1. 11. xxilL 348 A last much like to allume liquor, stfg 


Ur* Diet. Ariel. 117 Alum LUruoes,—\ts the dun works 
on the Yorkshire coast, eight different liquors are met with. 
1598 Lytk Doioens vl axx. 697 Sokad, or delated in allom 
water. *896 Du Gard Lot. unlocked I 443 Hee wettath 
with allom-water every sheet of thinner pgper. 17x1 Pbra 
Rape Leek il 131 Alom-stypticks with contracting pow*r 
Shrink his thin essence like smelled fiowV. 

Also alum oiks, a massive and porous sul- 
phate of alumina, mixed with silica, manufactured 
from fine clay; alum earth, applied to various 
earthy or loose substances yielding alum ; + slump 
farmer, one who fanned the royal alum-works; 
t alum- flower, alum calcined and powdered; 
f alum -glaa* crystallized alum; alum-rool* 
thin- bedded rocks found 


ALUM. 


bnrkm formation*, from which alum It manu- 
factured ; ilwo-itoM, the mineral Alunite, from 
which the Rock or Roman alum it made ; atom* 
woik% the place and apparatus for making alum. 
Alto Alum-hoot, q.v. 


sundry colours. Idas hi aM A#/, Hist. MSS. (1874) 79/1 
Account of the sums for which the Allom tenners left Homan 
mkh|«L ins Hwirr Lady's Dress. Room Wka. 1755 TV. 
l 114 Alhim.Aowcr to stop the steams. sjM [See under 1.) 
a iseo A'. R. Mite. (1856) 78* J di, of alome f las molts Into 
denwatar. iMt Phil. Tran*. L 688 What we call aOura- 
rack, a hind of Week slate that may be taken up in flakes, 
jtft Use Diet. Arts I. in At Whltliy, the alum-rock. “ 


Nicholson PeUetout. 3f 


it. 313 m 

which are of Upper Cambrian ut 

11 Such alum-shales as contain too little bitumen for the 
Jidin. Hev. VI. »37 He also classes the 
racks. 


Beds of so-called 'alum-schist. 1 
llM Use Diet. Art 1 1 . 

. if.Ti . u. # _ a.. 


roasting pr 

alum-slat* 


. among the transition _ 

Art* 1 . 1 n The ustulation of alum-slato. 


1878 Uaa Diet. 
*833 Lvcul Prime. 



Geol 111 . aij Hot aulphuraous vapours, which convert the 
trachyte Into alum-stone, *873 Uta Diet. Arts 1 . 109 The 
alum-stone appears to be confined to volcanic districts. iMfl 
Dana Mitt. 657 Alunite was first observed at Tolte, near 
Rome, In the 13th c by a Genoese, who had been engaged 
hi the manufacture of alum, firora an alum-stone or ' Rock- 
alum* found near Edetsa in Syria, ldty Bacon in Fortstcue 
Pay. 34 The offers made . . to your Mqjestie of his allom* 
works*. il(i in 4th Refl Hitt. MSS. (1874) 41/0 William 
Tumor, and others, who farmed the alum works of his late 
Majesty. *8 m Uaa Diet. Art* 1 . sip Boiling the scum of 
the alum works. 

Alum (arlam), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To treat 
or impregnate with alum. 

1791 Hamilton Pert hot let* Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. L 19 Having 
alunted as completely as possible a pound of wooL 

II Alumbrtedo (a'Uonbrfl’tl*). [Sp. alumbrado 
illuminated, enlightened ; pa. pple. of a/umOrar 
L. alluwindre : see Allumink.] One of the 
Spanish Illuminati or l’crfecriomats, who arose 
about 1575, and were suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion ; hence sometimes applied to any one claim- 
ing special spiritual illumination. 

. W71 Glanvill Farther Disc. M. Stable 33 Worthless 
Yanatlcks, Alumbradoes in Religion. im| Lavinotwn Eh- 
thus. MethoUists 11. iu The Alumbrados or Illuminati of 
Spain, who were miff Maintainers of Perfection. 1847 Buck 
Hagenboeh's Hist. Doct. 11 . 197 The question whether he 
stood iu connection with the Alumbrados. 

AlMMd (ne bmd), tpt. a. ((. Alum v. + -».] 

Trotted or impregnated with alum. 

suflo Babst Abo. A 330 Alumds, or mixed with alum, alu- 
nunatns. stub Bbaolrv Am Diet. a. v. Mmtsle, If it be 
ullom'd Leather. 

tiltUUm. Obf. ran- 1 , [a. OFr. alumere 
L. *a*ilnmindt8r\ t. ahtmtr to light L. +ad- 
Mmindre : see Allomine.] An illuminator, 
lighter up. 

ope iu Wright's Lyric P. u*. 68 Ihesu, nothing may bo 
auoctai«i..Then thou so aueta alumcre. 

Alnmltea (fil'dmiin). Min. [mod. (1858) f. 
Alumina.] A white, sub-translucent mineral, a 
native sulphate of aluminium ; classed by Dana 
among the Anhydrous Sulphates. 

Alumlo (41»dmik). Rare variant of Aluminio. 

1869 Rag. Meek. 19 Mar. 583/3, I have obtained alumic 
sulphate neutral often. 

Alumifbroui, a . ; a variant ofALUMiNiFEiuws. 
Sflg) T. Rose tr. Humboldts Trent. 111 . aurvi. 118 Die 
alumiferous rock* of Parad. 

AlumilUb (&l*ri a min&). [moti le 5 formed, along 
with its Kr. equivalent alumina (also used in Lng.) 
on L. alii men, alitmin alum, on the type of soda, 
potassa, magnesia, by the Fr. chemical nomencla- 
tors of 1787; its character as the earth 0/ alum 
{alaun-erdi) having been proved by Maiggraf In 
1754. Other proposed names were arga, argil.] 
One of the earths, a white, insoluble^ tasteless, 
amorphous substance ; the only oxide (Al t O,) of 
the metal Aluminium, the basis of alum, the chief 
constituent of all clays, and found crystallized as 
the sapphire. 

1 1790 J. Black Stem. Cheat. II. 190 The French chemists 
have given a new name to this pure earth ; alumina in French, 
and alumina in Latin. 1 confess 1 do not like this alumina. 
ifloi Chknrvix in Phil Teems. XCI. 107, 1 could . . discover 
iron, silica, alumina, and carbonic acid, itoa — Chem. No- 
mend. si6 In the chapter upon Earth, wc find • . Argil for 
Alumina. 1813 Sis H. Daw Agrie. Chem. 136 Alumina 
exist* in a pure and crystallised state in the white sapphire. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) L sti. An These masses of 
slate contain silica, alumina, potash, soda, and mica. 
Alnmlnfiti (fil‘d*mi!i*‘t), sb. [f. prec. -ATS.] 
A compound in which alumina acts the part of an 
acid ; 1 a compound of alumina with one of the 
ttronger bases.’ Watts. 

al#s TsiMMsa Preut.GoeL 0 $ They have therefore by some 
chemists been named alumina tea sflfif Pmillivc Yesmv. a. 
»86 Aluminatea are equally limbed. 187) Fowusa Chem. 
97a Spinell is an alumina* of magnesium. 

Altuninato (Ui^ninA), v. [f. 1* alUmsnJl-us 
pa. pple. ; f. alBmitb* Alum.] To treat or im- 
pregnate with alum ; to combine with alumina. 
(Commonly in pa. pple. aluznlnatad.) 

*7j* Bailry, Aenmlmmted, done with alum. *8n Fvrs 
Chem, led. 3) 474 The solution called ahuninated potass b 
teansparaat and colourless 
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Almalwa (sylitimain). Chem .arch, [a. Fr. alu- 

.Mi** 1 see ALUMl«A.]reALUMIMA. 

Hamilton BerthoUets Dyeing L l l l as They unite 
sdds .. and some earths, principally alumina. 17 pi 
Teems. LXXXVHL ri The absorbent earths were 
ished into calcaroqus, magnesia, and alumina or clay. 
— Davy ibid. XCV. 1 have separated the sli 
flriae by solution of potash. die T. Rosa tr. H um b ol d t s 
Treat. I. U. 78 The alumina, magnesia, soda, and metallic 
wira gradually disappear. sfie F. Barewku. Ceel 47 
Carbonate of lime . . combined with alumina. 

(oe bmiq), vbi.sb. [f. Alum v. 4- -mol.] 


The act of treating or impregnating with alum. 

* 79 * Hamilton Pert hoi tefs Dyeing 1 . ». l IL 35 Tartar is 
not used in the aluming of silk and thread. 

Aluminio (sriiMniiiik), a. Chem. [f. Alum m- 
m>m 4-ic.l Of or containing aluminium, as Alu- 
minie chloride, also called Aluminium chloride 
and Chloride 0/ aluminium. 

*873 Williamson Chem. f 185 The double salt containing 
alumuiic sulphate, combined with potassic sulphate, has long 
been known by the name of alum. 1876 H milky Mat. Med. 
369 The ash Is chiefly composed of ahimiiiic phosphate. *88o 
AthenmtMttj Nov. 713/1 Two new alumintc compounds. 

AlnminifTOUi (IlliliminiTterM), a. [f. L. 
alUmin - Alum 4 - -(i)fxbous.] Alum - bearing, 
yielding alum. 

*849 Murchison Silnr. viii. (1867) 154 These rocks, anthra- 
cite and aluminiferous, are charged with graptolilea and 
annelides. site T. Kora tr. Humboldts Trap. 111 . xxxiL 
396 The aluminiferous slates of Chapanipara. 

Alumlniform (&l»ii*miniyum, at Bsrml'nl-), a. 

f. L. alumin - Alum .(i)foem.J Having the 


form of an alum. 

1884 Wsmrxs cites Chavtau 

Alrnnl nilitB. Min. [f. L. alitmin - alum + 
Gr. AlOot stone.J A mineral called more com- 
monly Alunitk, q. v. 

Aluminio* (ou-liMmi nip), combining form of 
Alumuhum, os in Aluminio-siiicate, a sail in which 
the combined oxides of Aluminium and Silicon 
arc supposed to act as an acid. 

t Alirminish, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. alitmin - 
Ai.um 4- -IBH. 1 - Alumihh. 

164s French Distill, v. (1651) 167 There will dutill over a 
certain acid allummish water. 

Alnminito (Al'i/ minnit). Min. [mod. (Ger. 
aluminit 1807) f. L. alumin • Alum 4* -its min. 
form.] An opaque, whitish mineral, a native hy- 
drosulphate ot alumina, called also Webbterits. 

>888 Watts Diet. Chem. (*871) V. 399 The trihasic sul- 
phate [of aluminium], 3 AIbO>. & 0 |. pH O, occurs native as 
alumimte, a white, opaque earthy mineral. 

Aluuilnlum (ft'ilijuni niffm). [a modification 
of Aluminum, the name given by its discoverer. 
Sir H. Davy c 181a (for which he had first of all 
used Alumium), f. Alumina. The termination 
-simm now preferred harmonizes best with other 
names of elements, as sodium, totassium , magne- 
sium, lithium, selenium, etc. Both alumium and 
aluminum lived for some time.] A metal, whiter 
sonorous, ductile, and malleable, very light, not 
oxidized in the air, used for instruments, orna- 
ments, and as an alloy. In Chem. it has the symbol 
Al., is tetratoraic, has alumina 0# its oxide, and 
the alums as its chief salts. 

181a Q. Rev. VIII. 79 Aluminium, for so wa shall take the 
liberty of writing the word, in preference to aluminum, which 
has a leu classical sound. 1833 Horlyn Diet. Mtd. 6 Alu- 
minium, the metallic base of alumina. 1B44 Vest. Creation 
li. fed. 3) 34 Aluminium . . is another abundant elementary 
substance. ri88o Faraday Farce* of Nett. i. 19s note. Alu- 
minium is ai times heavier than water. s86p Sag. Meek. 
t4 May 187/} Some Belgian manufacturer has just' had a 
bell cast of aluminium. 1876 C. Gkikik Lift in Woods xxv. 
399 Science got the beautiful metal aluminium out of the duy 
which ignorance trod under foot 

b. allrib. in chem. compounds, as Aluminium 
thloride (also Chloride of aluminium, and Alumuiic 
chloride), Aluminium fluoride, sulphate (Sulphate 
of alumina), silicate, etc. Also in Aluminium- 
Bronte, a beautiful and important alloy (or chemi- 
cal compound) of aluminium and capper. 

1863 Watte Diet. Chem. (1879) I. 134 General character 
and reactions of Aluminium compounds. 1873 Fownrs 
Chem, 3 7a Aluminium Sulphate crystallises in thin pearly 
plates, soluble in • parts 01 water. s88a Morn. Star ex May 
The specimens of aluminium-bronae, as il is called, have • 
fine golden hue, which appeers to especial advantage In cosa- 
biruuioo with the pure metal. 

Alruainl— l&l>£*mindlz), v. rart, [f. L. alit- 
min- alum 4- -ise.] To treat or impregnate with 
alum, to alum. 

MaNai.Mog.l. 390 Ourbread was alumenised if not worse. 

Alumina- (fili£‘min o\ combining form of the 
words Alumina, Aluminum, nmd^ln compound 
names implying the union of t Me with another 
element, as Alumino-maflnesiap silicate, a double 
silicate of aluminium 

1884 Reader 18 June 784/1 An ahTmlmt-msgmshn 1 
alUed to chlorite la composition. 

Ahimiwaaa (Uwmiiiffut), g [ad. L. Mini** 
ts-us 1 see Aluminous] * Aluminous. 

tUn'mSpd. See. Lem 


A&raoasjfc 

w (ftlitaiqrdti)* raro-K ff. L. 

mluminds-ms 4 - -ity.} Aluminous quality. 

, aif 8 R. RLussell) Giber at. n. L viii. 959 You, will find a 
manifest Substance of AluminoaUy so distill flues them. 

AlfininoUl ^fil^ minss), a. [a. Fr. ahtmimux, 
ad. L alnminds-us : see ALUM and -o^a.] 

X. Of the nature of alum, containing alum. Alu- 
minous oak# « Alum cake. 

M41 K. Copland Guided s F orm, UJ. Wasshyng with wyne 
and aluminous water with good and ancfyeyaH lygssure. 
sfifls Fesiecn Yorhsk. Spa 16 . 34 Astringiug waters, as Ab 
hindnoua, and Vitrioline almost everywh ere, tra Boaollv 
Fam. Diet . II, Add a little burnt Allom.. to give it a die- 
cemable atluminous Tasta. iflig Blaehw. Mag. LVIII. 988 
Aluminous perspiration stood thick upon us, the alum being 
deposited from the walla and atmo s pher e of the place. 

2. Of the nature of or containing alumina; clayey, 
tfloa Edits. Rev. L eo8 A chaotic collsctlon of flinty sand 
and aluminous and magnesian mud. i8xa Sis H. Daw 
Chem. Philos. 49 Margraaf . . distinguished accurately be- 
tween the slHcioua, calcareous, and aluminous earths, lift 
Trimmer Preset. Ceel. aa Aluminous, or clayey soils, retain 
Soo much moisture. s8ra Nicholson Raiment. 8 The Ar- 
gillaceous or Aluminous Rocks. 

Alqialnam (fipM*minffm). Chem. ■* Alumin- 
ium ; being the name given by Davy in 181 a. 

s8sa Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. I. 35$ As yet Aluminum 
has not been obtained in a perfectly free state. *833 Penny 
Ceel 1 . 406 Alumina, the earthy oxide of aluminum some- 
time* celled argil or the argillaceous earth. 185s in Free. 
Am. Phil. Soc. VI. 141 Mr. DiiBom laid upon the table speci- 
mens of the metal aluminum. *879 C Cambson in Cassell's 
Techn. Educ . I. 970 Aluminum is a white malleable metal. 

Alnmlah isrbmij), a. [f. Alum 4 * -UW.] Hav- 
ing somewliat of the character or taste of alum. 

ids Turner Baths j The water of this bath is aluraish. 
a sola Hist. Royal Sec. IV. 196 (T.) Tasting something 
alumish, and being found near some places which afford alum. 

t A'luxnite. Min. Obs. form of Alunite. 

1893 T. Roaa tr. Humboldts Trav. III. sxvL u8 llie 
alumite of Totfa, which . . I have examined on the spot. 

4 - Alumium (filifl'miffm). Chem. Obs. The 
name first suggested by Davy for the metal which 
he finally called Aluminum, a name eventually 
further changed to Aluminium.. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Tran*. XCYIIf. 353 Had I been 
■o fortunate as. . to have procured the metallic substances I 
was in search of, I should nave proposed for them the names 
of silicium, alumium, zirconium, and glucium. *815 W. 
Phillips Outl. Min. 4 Gtol. (ed. 3) aa Altimine consists of 
Oxygen united with a base Alumium the nature of which 
has not been completely ascertained. 1854 Perk 1 ft a Mat. 
Med. (L.) Aluminum, aluminium, orahimium, is the metallic 
base of the earth alumina. 

t Ahrau&atte, V. Obs.~ m [f. L. alumnSt '• ppl. 
stem of alumna-re to bring up ; f. A: umnus.] 
'To nourish or feed.’ Blount Glossogr. 16/16. 
t Alxmuite’tionu [n. of action f. j»rcc ] a Fos- 
tering, feeding.* Coles 1693. 

Alutnner, probably error for Almoner. 

140s Pol Poem* 11 . zio’rhe relccf of Cristis fscsta. .That 
his alumners the postlis gaderid togidere. 

AllUnniatB (41*rmni,et). rare, [irreg. f. Alum- 
nus, by form-assoc. with words like noviciate, 
where the affix is really only -ate.] The period 
of pupillage. 

1879 Barino-Goum) Germ. II. 134 When the alumniate is 
over, the seminarist goes forth. 

II Hnwrens (filtrxnnffs). PI. -1. [L., - a foster- 
child ; f. al-ire to nourish, with ending akin to Gr. 
•h/u*or; cf. Vert-umnus, etc.] The nuraeling or 
pupil of any school, university, or other seat of 
learning. 

*645 Evelyn Diary (1697) I. sir We saw an Italian comedy 
acted by their alumni before the Cardinals. 1846 Ltttom 
Lucretia x (1853) 93 The poorer and less steady alumni of 
the rising school. 187a M into Eng. Lit. 11. ix. 598 An alum- 
nus of Glasgow, and travailing tutor. 

AlUflOmloitte (fiU«‘m*k*c*lsait). [f. Alum 4- 
calc-em lime 4- -its.] A milk-white mineral, a va- 
riety of opal with an addition of lime and alumina. 
Alumroot. A name given to the astringent 
roots of various plants. 

s8*8 Nuttall Gen. N. Amer. Plants I. 174 Henchrm, 
Allutn-rooL >830 Lmnunr Nat. Syst. Bet. 140 The root of 
Geranium macula turn h considered a valuable astringent 
In North America, where it is sometimes called Alum pool 
1886 Treas. Bet. 5B8 Tha root of Htnshera amerleana is so 
astringent that it is called Alum root. 

Alnx&i’forou, a. [£ Fr. alumflr t (f. a Inn alum 
4 JL -(ider-us bearing) 4 -ous.] •* Alumin jfEOoua. 
1879 in Sec. Lejt. 

AlvnltO («rl**mait). Min. [mod. f. Fr. ahtn 
alum 4 -iTE min. form. ; see quot 1868.] A mine- 
ral, also called Alum-stone and Aluminilite (con- 
sisting of common alum together with normal 
hydrate of aluminium (A! K(SO«V a Al H a OA 
mod In the volcanic districts of Italy, etc.), which 
is the source of the Roman alum. 

dMB Da ha Min. fira It was named AlnmhtiNto by Dele- 
saethfrie in >707, a long name well changed to Alunite by 
Bcudant in 1844, z%& Dsn Diet. Arts 1 . 109 The alum- 
stone or alunite is a mineral of Umited occurrence, bemg 
found In moderate quantity nt ToMh (near Clvka VeochiaX 
ihlflgifl ffiBfl^yrd^teiV Min. [mod. (Fr. aim- 
nogbme 183*) L Fr. alum alum 4 ^oen, taken asm 
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producing.] A mineral, also called K*mwMVkm $ 
a hydrous ulphate of alumina; occurring at « 
feathery efflorescence, to which, among other sub* 
stance* the names hair-tali and feather-alum am 
applied. {Halotrichite, sometimes used as a syn- 
onym, is applied by Diana to a distinct mineral) 
« Dana m 690 Thia spade* mu made known by 
Pendant, and by him Ant nomad Alunogeo. xRf* Watts 
Did. Chens. V. 570 11m normal or aautnQ sulphate (of alo- 
minium] AlrfSOi*. . ia known retneralogioaliy aa atunegm, 
and hatotrichile. il]A Lawrkncx 
Ceitete funk Oats. 43 Alunogen k sometimes tha product 
of volcanic action, aomatimaa a result of tha decomposition 
of pyrites iamoal districts. 

tAlUib eh. Ohs . Also 3^4 alour, star, 4 slur, 
5 allure, [a. OFT. aleure, later alure, now allure. 
walk, gait, going ; a place to walk in, a gallery ; t. 
alter to go: see -URR.J A place to walk in, a gallery ; 
esp. a. a walk or passage behind the parapets of a 
castle, or round the roof of a church ; b. a covered 
passage, a cloister ; 0. rarely a walk in a garden, 
a passage between the seats in a church, an alley 


rap; R. Glouc. 19a Vpa H alura of k« castles k* lodyas 
kuiiu at ode. npo «. d/k 7110 The touris to take, and 
the toreM* Vawtes, alourls. c 1114 Guy Wane. 83 At tha 
atours thai defended hem. tjle Wvcur x Kings vii. e Four* 
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That calleST w era deambubcoryea. e 1430 — Star. Thibet 
ti6j In this gardyn . . In the alluraa walking to and fro. 
144a Premp. farv., Alure or alurys of a town or atapylla, 
Canal. [Tin/. Ebor. 197 In allure Inter fontem ct introtrum 
chori.] *776 T. W ah ton Eng. Poetry (1840) II. niiL 300 
The tides of every street were covered with fresh alurea of 
marble, or cloisters. xSgs Tvrnbb Dorn. Arehit, L • And 
alurea of stone were to be raised above the roof timbers. 

t Alursdf ppl. a. Ohs. In 5 alourde. [f. prec.] 
Furnished with an alure or alures. 

SAXa Catt trick Contr. Parker Gt. Arehit. III. xa8 Tha ele 
anil be alourde accordant with the quere. 

tlluinf, vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -mo I] 
Provision or construction of alures ; alure-work. 

14 sa Cmiterieh Co. (as above) A botias rising into the tabill 

that sail here the aloryng. ibid. The hight of the wallea of 
the quere sail be . . xx fote with a naluryng abowne. 
tAlUTk, adv^ prop. phr. Ohs . 

LobkJ Out of place, awry. 

137a Lawson Orchet , MS. Lamed. No. ao8, 4 His heed in 
ahappeas by naturae work e, Not one haire amine, or lytth 
a l oo rkf. 

Alutftoootu* (ssHntFijas), a . [f. L. alUtSci-us 
(f. aluta soft leather) 4 -oub : see -ACEOUb. ] Of 
the quality or colour of tawed leather. 

1873 Trans . Amer. Phil. Sec. XIII. xaa Stria coarsely 
punctured, intervals flat, finely alutaceoua. 

t Alnta-tioiL. Ohs.-* [f. L. aluta prepared 
leather 4 - atkov ; as If f. a L. *alBid-re to prepare 
leather.] * A tanning or dressing of leather.' 
Cockeram 1633 ; whence in Blount, Bailey, etc. 

H AlWS'do. Ohs. [Sp. alvbrada , alborada , 

* musicke giuen at the breake of day* (MinshetO f. 
alhor, ahtor , dawn, f. L. alhus white.] (See quot.) 

139B Barut Theer. Warn* 849 A/varade, a Spanish 
word, and u tha discharging of the morning watch, by tha 
sound of the drumme. 

filmy. Ohs. rare-’ 1 , [f. L. ohms, womb 4 
-art.J^ Womb; lap; bed. 

<tf " 

livsuy (srlv/ilri). [ad. L. alvcdri-um a range 
of bee-hives ; f. alveus a tub or hollow vessel, 
hence a bee-hive : see -ART.] 

1 . A bee-hive ; a title given to an early Diction- 
ary of English, Latin, trench, and Greek. 

ids Bakst Air. To Reader, Within a years, or two, they 

had gathered together a great volume, which (for the apt 

similitude batweena the good Scholars and diligent Bees in 
gathering their waxe and honie into their Hiuefl called then 
their Alvearie. sMs Howau. Party of Beasts im(IMTWi 
not the least foulness found in our alvearies or nlvea, sASg 
WTobliogs] Syet. Aerie. 331 Alveary, a Hive of Bees. 

2 . A not. The hollow of the external ear; 'so 
called because the cerumen or wax is found there.' 
Syd. See . Lex. 1P79. 

ftysf Wmstm cfees Quitter. 1791 Chans* as Cyct., At- 
vsarium, tha bottom of the concha, or hollow of the auricle, 

t Alw&fttft* 9. 0 hs .~ 9 [f. L. ahedt-us ppl. adj. 
'hollowed out in the form of a channel' ; f. alveus 
a chaimel, etc.] 'To cut into the form of a trench 
or chanel' Btdlokar 1676, 

AlTftfttod (se'lvi|rit6d), ppl. a. [ad. L. alveStus 
(sea prec.) with ppl ending -kd.] (See quot.) 

aid CoacuAM, A treated, trenched, chaaeUed. sigi 
Blount Giossogr.,Atneedeet, hollow like a Mve, vaulted, or 
* dmt Wustsi, A tre ate d * having a priamatio 
ear Hke a honeycomb. 

MdWrfUU, elvtfl&i), a. and sh. [i. 
modJL ahtel-us the socket of a tooth, nd.li 
little channel, or hollows dim. of alveus a channel, 
etc.. ♦ phhu. CL Fr# alvlilasre. ] A. adf. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth, 


«SS9 Barhtield Cassandra (Arh.) 7 s From hit aofte bosom 
h’fluuary of blisae). 
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or to that part of the upper jaw, the alveslararth, 
in which the teeth are placed. 

smaCoesa la Phil. Tram. LXXXIX. et* Both tha Crags 
and the alveolar processes begin to be absorbed. xfivaNiCMpL- 
•ouPs d ge nt . 360 11 m alveolar border of tha upper Jaw. Mod. 
The English rand d are pot strictly dental, they areoAwAtr. 
i Socket-ah&jx^ having a cylindrical hollow, 

40 T. Jonas Aftmr, Mai. a 78 Oa tha othar hand, when 
cylindrical or alveolar U app e ar s to be always more brittle. 

B. sh. pi. ' The alveolar processes of the roaxil- 
laiy bone, in which the teeth are fixed. 

b8m Dawkins Cave Hunt. vi. 19a The aiveolsrs short, but 
ntther projecting. 

Alwftolftnform (w«lvfol»-rifflim), a. [f. prec. 
4 -(l)fOBM.] Having the form of the ceils of a 
honey-comb. 

1899 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Jttygotoy (*lvf fl&ri, clvttl&ri), a. [f. L. al- 
veolus (see Alvxolx) 4 -art.1 - Alvxolar. 
it» in Cram. Wobcsstbr cites Loudon. 
jXvwolfttg (*lvf fl/it, wlv/fMt), a. Jsd. L. 
alveoldt-Hs, f. alveolus: see Alvxolx.] Honey 
combed ; pitted with little cavities. 

4 n Hoonta Med. Diet., Atveotaius, Alveolate, having 
small cavities. 1I4S Dana Zeepk. (1848) 508 Coralium pro- 
foundly alveolate. 1870 Hooasa Stud. Flora a66 Digiiatie 
gurfurea . . seeds alveolate. 

Alveole [a.Fr .aMole* ad.L . alveolus 

a little hollow, dim. of alveus a hollow channel] 
» Alveolus (which is more often used). 
sB48 Penny Cyct. SufOL 1. 364/1 The receptacle naked, al- 
veolate, the alveoles with elevated dentate margins. 

AlvooUform (ftlWtflifbm, rlvi|C-lif/»im), a. 
[f. L. atveol-us 4 -(i)roRU.] ' Celled like a honey- 
comb, as m the cose of certain corals.' Craig 1847. 

1847-9 Todd Cyct Anat. * Phye. IV. 63 Alcyonallum . . 
polygonal, alveofiform. 

Aivoolito (*lvf f bit, wlvfjbit). Zool. [I mod. 
L. alveolites, f. L. atveel-us 4-iTR.] A genus of 
fossil Zoophytes found iu the chalk. 

iBift Dana Zeeph. (1B4B' 537 Lamarck’s name Alveolites 
might ba extended to the Stcnopono. 1847 in Csaio. 

Alvaolo- (*lvi t\o\ combining form of Alvro- 
lub : Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth 
or to the alveolar arch ; as alve olo-oondylaan 
plane, the plane bounded by the central point of 
the upper alveolar arch and the base of the occipi- 
tal condyles, sometimes called the natural plane of 
the base of the skull; alveolo-dental ; etc. 
x8yS Bbyant Sure. 1. 558 The slvaolo-demal membrane. 

|| AlvBOllUl {KWihVh). PL -i. [L. alveolus, dim. 
of alveus a cavity.] A small cavity; hence ft. The 
socket of a tooth ; b. The cell of a honey-comb ; 
O. The conical chamber of a Belemnite, Or the 
conical body found in it. 

1706 Phillips, Alveolus, any wooden Vassal made hollow; 
a Tray. Among Anatomists, Atveeti dentinm are tha Holes 
in the Jawi in which the Teeth ere set. 1748 Da Costa in 
Phil Trans. XL1V. 308 This conic Cavity is . . Riled with 
a regular jointed conic Body, called by Lithologists tha 
Alveolus of the Bclemniies. 1733 Chambers CycL Snpp., 
Alveoli , waxen calls in the combs of bees . . The alveoli are 
all of a hexagonal figure. 1799 Corsk in Phil Trane. 
LXXXIX. a«i The alveoli or Rockets of the two grinders. 
i8Rs MrvART Cat vj Each alveolus closely Invests the fang 
contained within it. 

II i'lnu. [L.] The bed or channel of a fiver ; 
the trough of the sea. 

169a Woodward Nat. Hut. Barth 1. (1713) xBr This mass 
of Water fall back again . . into the Alveus of the Ooean. 
AlvidllOOIlft (gedvidid kas), a. Med. [LL.atv-ur 
belly 4 duc-gre to lead 4 -ous.] Purgative, 
xtsp in Hooprr Med. Diet. 

ilfias (e lvain), a. [ad.L. alvin-us, f. ohms the 
belly.] Pertaining to the abdomen or its contents. 
17I4 Phil. Trane. XLVIII. 581 As to tha natural excre- 
• dona, the alvine were easy and proper. 187s Tyndall 
Fragm.Se.(m d. 6) 1 1. ail *86 Sanguinolent alvine evacuations. 
Alvlah, obs. f. Elvibiv. 

Alwltft (se lvait). Min. [f. L. atvus belly 4 -ITR.] 
A reddish-brown mineral, a complex hydrous sill- 
cat* containing besides silica, alumina, and gludna, 
yttria, thoria, zirconia, and iron sesquioxtde. 
AlWftJ (5’lwri, archaic $‘lw£i')* adv. Forma: 
i-j a Ine wag (WS. oalne was), 3-4 alna way, 
4-5 alia way, al way, 5-6 allewaya, allwaya, 
alwaya, 5- alway. [orig. two words All and Wat, 
in the accusative of spaoe or distance, • all the way, 
the whole way, probably at first in reference to 
space traversed, but already io the oldest Eng. 
transferred to an extent of time, all along, all the 
time, continually. Afterwards confused with tha 
genitive form, Alway* which has superseded It in 
prose, alway surviving only in poetry or as an 
ardhalsm.] 

1 . All aloitgt all the time, perpetually, throughout 
all time. 
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Arc.ajh For to love him Alwaya (r.r. alway, alway) never 
the leaae. rol Tea visa Barth. Do P % R. v. xx. 0493) u6 
Yflyfa duryda ihousande yera alwaya ahold grow# teeth 
more and more, ifiis Bisui Matt. nxvilL ao Atod Lo* I am 

S ith you alway, even unto lha end. of tha world, stag 
kalb Hymntjbr .s ick 36 Whoso recalvalh them, recalvdfK 
Thee, Wifh them alway. Vi8|8MumUNbkRo^mn, I would 
not ttva alway I aak not to stay. 

8 .- Always i ; every time, at all time* on all 
occasions. Opposed to sometimes, occasionally 
c*4to Sir Cleges sax Wathyr wee have lea or amra, AIL 
ways thanke wa God therefore. 1473 Wabkw. Chrm. 4 Al- 
way he promyaed ha wuld do. i|i|Mo>i Retw. ^(1641) 7 
Not alway for 111 will, but oftnerfor ambitidft say Covrh- 
mia r Sam. av. a Absalom gat him vp alhraya early In 
tha mamyage, and stode in the waye by tha porta, efiu 
Biaut Joan vu. 6 My time is nut yet come : but your time 
Is alway ready. s8*x Tbicnch Poems 46 And boldly (iu tha 
children's prayer alway. iMR Mias j. E. Brown Lights third 
Lattice 36 For ha [the foe) doth mark each open door at way! 
1 8 . In any case, after all, still. - Always 3 . Ohs. 
atom io Hallain Mid. Ages (187 a) 111. 91 Savyag alwey 
to our liege lord h is real prerogat if. 1413 Lvm;. Pylgr. Sonde 
rv. xx. (1483) 67 He a diisclpfc is, thou evta a lord Thou si 
awey art greter than he h 1473 Bh. Noblesse 34 Notwithe- 
suuiding ao oft tymea trswes aind alHannces taken and mads 
. . alia waye whan tha Frenahe partis coude have and fynde 
any avauntage or colours . . they did make new werro. 

t llviyBifl* Ohs. [f.preo. 4 -nxbb.] Ever- 
lastingnes* eternal existence, sempitemity. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sets. x6$ The ahrayne 
soul. /bid. xjs The alwayneas of ram who is unbe 
Always ($-hw% -W8a), adv. Forms: 3 
weia, 4 alleweyn* 5-7 alwaya* 6 alwaisa, all- 
way* 6-7 alwaia* allwaia* 6- alwaya. [geni- 
tive case of all way, prob. conveying the distribu- 
tive sense 'at every time.' Cf. once** at one time, 
the Ger. sines Morgens , and Eng. 'of a morning; if 
a Sunday'; and compare sometimes, of separate 
occasion* with some time, of duration. But eventu- 

ally this distinction between alway and ahottys was 
lost, and the latter is now used in both senses.] 

1. At every time, on every occasion, at all time* 
on all occasions. Opposed to someti mss. occasionally. 

C nga Auer. E. 4 Ye achullen alias weia, mid alio ntihte.. 

wel wtuu |m inrt, & J»e ultra vor hire sake. 1373 Babrouk 
Bruce 11. 9a James off dowglaa, that ay-quhar AU-wayia bafor 
tha byachop achar. cxyaoEoM. Esse 919 A bachalera, That 
he made allaweyaawith hym ba. r Mag Wyntoun Com. vn. 
vLio I o Justice lawchful ha wtaallwayia. 1^4 Powbl LteyeTe 
Cautbr. 91 And alwaisa returned with great apoila. xStl 
Shakil 3 Hen. VI, iv. iti. 49 Edward will always* beam hmu 
aalfa aa King, idea Tnvnnn Epier. in Amimadn. Pref. 37 
Thy wife a I (wales ia but a naadfull 111. And basts is bad. 
*6xi Bislb Rem. L 9, 1 make mention ofyou, alwayasin my 
prayers, tyit Addison Sped. No. 7 P 4 She la alwaya Rasing 
Apparitions. 173a Fore See. Mem 1. pa Man never is, but 
alwaya to ba blast. 1731 Johnson EambL N& 165 V6 Ha 
tliat indulges hope will always ba disappointed. 1M0 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 11. 1 84. 339 Water always holds a quantity of air 
in foluliQn. 

2. ■ Alway ; all along ; through all time, without 
any interruption; ever, continually, perpetually. 
Opposed to for a time. 

1373 Baxbovs Bruce vil 6o Ha ran on fut alwayia hym by, 
Till he in-till the wod waa gone, igis Moan Eetw. rDmL, 
laudable customs that liath alwaisa been observed. 1667 

Milton P. L. iil 704 Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be 

all Had in remembrance always with delight, sfti Strkia 

Sped. No. bps Having always had a vary easy fortune. 
Time has made but little Impression. 186a TRxnch Mime. 
30 They were done one* that they might be believed always. 
+8. Still, nevertheles* however; at any rate, in 
any case, any way. Chiefly northern. (ClAloat* 
and Fr. toujours.) Ohs. or dial. 

149a Caxton Eneydee xxL 76 How bo it that he had grata 
pyta and compaaayon of her . . alwayes he datermyned hym* 
self and went his way. 1333 Bbllbndknb Ltsm l 81 Alwayia 
he had ana brothir, aldarc of yetis than ha sfiap H.Gutnmv 
Mem. (170a) 57 Alway* having done that Business ha came 
for, his Grace return'd next day to Court. 1663 Blaik 
Autobiorr. v.118481 74 Always we thanked God for what was 
done. Lit is told in the north of a modern reprtaentative of 
the ancient ZtoAaorr&aov, that being dismissed from his em- 
ployment ia tha depth or winter, ha said, ' I don't care, 1 can 
always shear* (<=reap .J 

Alwhat, variant of Allwiiat. 
t A'lwiftft, adv. Ohs. 5-6 ; also 5 allewyse, 5 -8 
alwjao. fcontr. of in all wise : see Wins; perhaps 
influenced by always.] In every way; in any 
way. 

1440 Pnrtenope S570 Cureid he ys and covetous in alls- 
wyae. ex 449 Pxoocx Eepr. 47s Nils ye aware alwiae. 1466 
Mas* P aston In Lett, ye oil. 990 Inaiwyss I avyaa you for 
to bo ware. 1339 in Miec. Wide. Sec. (1844) >75* I sail ba 
aiwyse raddy to answer. 

Aly (^-fi), a. ; also 8 aley. [f. Ale 4 -Y. For 
the spelling cf. scaly.] Of or characterized by ale. 

a 1614 N. Breton m HeHconia L 113 Whose Aly nose 
. . Would kill an honest wench to view. *sfig» J. Taylon 
(Water P.) Whs. c. ish/x To conclude this drinking Alye tel* 
•74a Lend. 4 Country Brew. 1. (ad. 4) » lu mild aley Tael* 
4 Iy*UX)t 6 t obs. form of Alikit. 

Alym, obs. form of Alum. 
tAlyil* v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [peril, a confusion of 
ali-en (Alii v. a ) - elien to oil, anoint, and L. 
allingr* to besmear.] To anoint 
ttitf Snorrmam 13 Hi beet he eke alto fount Mid oylle 
and caeyaaa aiyned. 

t Alypnm, -Oft. Obs. [for alypon, a. Gr.fiARvoP 
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painless*] An unidentified plant, to called by 
bioseoridcs from its anodyne virtue. 

«St« Cotoil, Tnrblt blane . , th« reddish hemrbe A Mum, 
or AM /* ; talked of.but not otherwise named, by oar Eng- 
lish Herbalist, sdst Burton Aunt. Mel. 11. iv. il », But these 
are very gentle, olyput, dragon root, centaury, dltany. 

Alysaum (Sli*s#m). Bot. [mod.L. for alysson 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dXvoaov name ot a plant, peril, neat, 
of odj'dXvetror 'coring (canine) madness,* f. d priv. 
+ AiWa madness.] 

L Bat. A genus of Cruciferous plants, a yellow- 
dowered species of which (A. saxaiile) popularly 
known as Gold-dust, is a favourite spring dower in 
English gardens. The early herbalists used the 
name very vaguely. 

sflgi Tushes l/erbal (1568) at Alysson l* an herbe lyke 
vntu horchounde. 1378 Ln a Dodoeus 107 Alysson . . groweth 
upon rough mottnlaynea. tygi Bailey, Alysson, comfrey. 
>911 Chambrrs Cyef. Sujp, a.v., The species of alysson enu- 


*7*1 Chambms Cycf. SuPb. B.V., The species of alysson enu- 
merated by Mr. Tournefort . . The alysson is a medicinal 
plant, tip B. Taylor Echo Club 30 Such takes of myrrh 
or fine alyssum seed* 

2 . pof. Sweet Alyssum (or A lison), (A Tmiga 
maritlma ), A small cruciferous plant with white 
flowers. 

vSea Hortus Anel. 1 1. 1 jo A. mnritimum. Sweet Alyssum. 
e ills Cams sell Dead Bogle 91 Fields while With alasum, 
or blue with buglos*. itSS J. Svmb in Treat, Bat. <36 The 
Sweet Alyssum of garden* U found in some place* of Britain, 
but only imperfectly naturalised where escaped from gar- 
den*. 1873 lx>Nor. Rhyme St. Christ 40 A mode*t flower- 
bed thickly sown With sweet alyssum and columbine. 


but only imperfectly naturalised where escaped from gar- 
den*. 1873 lx>Nor. Rhyme St. Christ. 40 A modest flower- 
bed thickly sown With sweet alyssum and columbine, 
taiytueh. Obs. [ad. L. alytarcka a super- 
intendent of the games, od.Gr. dkvrbpxrjs, f. Akvr-rjt 


intendent of the games, od.Gr. dAvropx?*# L aKvr-rjt 
police-officer + •Spvnt ruler.] 

1646 J. G[mroosy] Sates t Qbterv. (1650) 48 To bear the 
Alytarcha’* part, and ba a May -king, or Mock- 1 upiter iu 
these Revels. s6«S Blount Classagr Alytark , he who 
seeth that good rule be kept at common Game* and Exer- 
cises. sSua Coles, Alytarcka keeper oforder at publick sports. 

Alytne, vanant of Alitiib v. Obs., to dissolve. 


Am (mm, am, 'm, m), v., 1st sing. pres. and. of 
vb. Bb. Am, and its inflections art, is, art, are the 
only parts of the original substantive vb. (Skr. as -, 
Gr. so-, L. tt; Goth, is-, <-) now left in Eng, ; the 
pa. t. ind. and subj. being supplied from a different 
vb. (stem wis-, wts -, Skr. was- to remain, abide : 
see Was) ; and all the other parts from a third vb. 
Bl Skr. bhii-, Gr. tpv-, L. fu-,fy- to become). As 
the latter, although its association with the sub- 
stantive vb. is very recent, supplies the infinitive, 
the vb. is now usually as a whole called the vb. to 
Bi, under which its forms and uses will be found. 

JLX. contr. for 

1 . L. ante meridiem before noon (in which sense 
It is familiarly read and spoken /<‘c*m). 

176a Borlaje in Phil. Trout. LIL *07 At ten AM. the 
driver of a plough . . laden with tin . . found himself and tha 
plough, on a sudden, surrounded by the sea. 

2. L. anno mundi in the year of the world. 

8. JL artium magister Master of Arts (now usually 
M.A., in England). 

Amability (oemhbiTTti). [ad. L. am&bilitas , n. 
of quality f. am&bil-is lovely ; or perh. a. Fr. ama- 
biliti, QFr. amabletl . Usefully distinct from Amia- 
bility.] The quality of being lovable ; lovableness. 

>604 weight Passions f f Mind\. f 4. 909 A swede grace 
and motive to amahilitic. Hayward Banished Virg. 

S t The amability of hi* conditions and carriage. 1636 
eywood Love's Mistress Prot., Shee, The very soul of 
amabilitce. 165* Jes. Taylor linunt Necessar. viii. §5. 31 
There may be tne apprehension of two amabilitie*. 1699 
Gent lent. Calling xviu. 1 94. 449 1 here being such a vener- 
able amability in It. 1773 In Ash. [1791 Mrs. Damkr in 
Miss Berras Carr. 1. 348 My nmabiliU I suppose was so 
great that one of them proposed to embrace me.] 

f Ainable, -ile, a. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. 
amablei—L. amabil-em lovely, f. amd-re to love. 
Gale apparently formed it afresh from L. ; cf. It 
amabile . J Lovely, lovable. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 95 Face of Abnolon, moost 


' jAttOdivat (oemrikUivsrt). Also ovodavot. 
(The name in various Indian longs.] An Indian 
pong-bhtl {Estrilda amandava), mown in colour 
‘With white spots. 

8997 Sheridan Sch. Sean. v. I, A few presents bow and then 
. congou tea, avadarats, and Indian crackers. 1H3 J* 
gooses Orient . Mem. 1. 47 Amadavats and other songsters 
pm brought thither (Bombay) from Sunt 1871 Darwin 
pee t. Man II. xiii. 49 The BdimJi bahoos make the pretty 
little males of the amadavat . . fight together. 

AttOdslphOM (oemWe lfos). a . [improp. for 
hamadelphous, f. Gr .dfm together + 4 flcA^ov brother, 
brotherly + -ous.] * Living in society or in flocks.* 
Syd. Soe. Lex. 1879. 

DA-madot, axoada*ttO. [a. Fr. amadou, ac- 
cording to Littrc a corruption of d'amoudot or 
rather of Dame Oudet, name of the first grower.] 
A kind of pear. 

1706 Phillips, Amadeiio, a sort of Pear. 1735 (Johnson 
has A made t to and Ausaaot.) 1763 Miller Card. Did., 
Pyrus eativa . . L' A models, \.n. tne Amadot Pear. 

Amadou (ormidri). [mod.Fr. f. amadouer to 
allure, found in many forms in the north. Fr. dia- 
lects, but of doubtful origin ; considered by Diez 
and Littrc to be f. ON. mala (Dan. made) to feed, 
os if to attract with a bait : see Littrc.] 

German tinder, prepared from species of fungus 
Polyporus and Boletus, that grow on trees, em- 
ployed as a match and a styptic. 

iSsg Eneycl. Brit. I. 761 Some give to the amadow the 
name of pyrotcchnical sponge. x86j Tyndall Heat L 14 
Tinder or dry amadou, may be ignited by this syringe. 
1869 I.orrain in Eng. Meek, as Oct. 137/a Amadou, punk or 
German Tinder, is made from a kind of fungus that grows 
on the trunks of old oaks, ashes. beeches, &c. 1878 Bryant 
Pmd . Surg 1 . 35 Cushions of amadou and well-adjusted 
pads of cotton wool or spongio-pilinc. 

AmaffUed, corrupt form of Avetutbt. 

c ism E. E. A Hit. P. I). 1470 Amaraun) & amaflised stones. 

t Ama&OSS. Obs. [a. Fr. ama/rose (Cotgr. 
1611) for amaurose or amavrose, ad. mod.L. atuau- 
rJsis , a. Gr. d/iadpaxr if.] * Am Almost 8. 

1*98 Sylvester Du Bart, is 11. 1.(1641; 98/a Th* Amafmse 
and Cloudy Cataract, That . . clean puts out the eye. 173s 
Hailey, Amefrose, a disease in the sinews of the sight 

t! Amah (i’mi). [Anglo-Indian a. Pg. am a nurse.] 
A name given in tne south of India, and elsewhere 
in the East, to a wet-nurse. 

1839 Lett.fr. Madras 394 House-keeper-like bodies, who 
talk only of ayahs and amahs. 1837 Tomes A merit , in 
yaOau viii. 179 Either maid-servant* or women of Macao 
called Amahs or Ayahs were employed. 

Amain (anv**n), adv.\ also 6-7 amays(e, o- 
maine. Jf. A prepX in, on, at + Main, OE. msegn, 
power, force. Apparently not preceded by an 
earlier full on mstin, on main, but formed in 16th c. 
after words in a -, as afoot.] 

1 . lit. In, or with, full force ; with main force, with 


all one's might ; vehemently, violently. 

1340 Four P.P. in Ha*L Dodsl. I. 373 God save the dev 
quoth I, amain. 1338 Ass. Parker Psalter xliv, As ahee| 
we see, to slaughter driven amaync. i6ix Coryat Crus 


e 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 95 Face of Abnolon, moost 
fayre, moost amable I 1677 Gai.r Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 338 
Tha Divine Essence is most amabile and appetible for itself. 
Amabyr, variant of Amobxr. Obs. 
Amaoratio (em&knrtik), a. [Improp. for ha- 
maeratU , t Gr. Spa together + -apdr-or strength, 
power + -io.] Uniting tne actinic rays of the solar 
speculum into one focus, as an amacratic lens. 
Mod. Diets, cite Sir J. Hkrscheu 


tAma'd. ppl.a. Obs.\ also 3 amadde, (omedV 
[prob. OE. zettued tot gpmided pa. pple. of gem r- 
dan to madden, Goth. *gamaUjan f. gamaid-s 
bruised, erased (ON. meiddr from media to hurt, 
maim), OHG. gasneit, OS. gamld foolish, of which 
the OE. cogn. gemdd adi. wot apparently replaced 
by this pple. remeed. The vowel was shortened as 
in clad, OE. gecldd tor gec/dOod. See also Mad.] 
Demented, distracted ; mad. 

km Lay am. 4438 Of wltten hco were amadde. e saae Halt 
MeuL 37 Mare a mad lifhs me! beo j Jton is madschipe self, 
rnp Ancr. R . 394 Nis he more pen a-mad. ctmPol 
Songs 136 Hco wendeth bokes unbirad Ant maketn men a 
HCtoaeth a-mad. 


we see, to slaughter driven amaync. sSix Loryat Crudi- 
ties at 5 Two aayes after it rained amainc. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 61 Anollyon therefore followed his work amain. 
1743 Wesley Whs. 187a I. 417 The collier* . . began shout- 
ing amain. s8ao Hood E. Aram xviii, But when I touch'd 
the lifeless r lay The blood gush'd out amain. 1841 Lung?. 
Hesperus vii, Down came the storm, and smote amain the 
vessel. 

b. In full force of numbers. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 943 The Tunles to auoid It, 

5 oe al waies amaine in whole flotes, toward the cape. 1663 
'lagel/uiUf O.Cnuuwell^xbfsMs New- England, a receptacle 
of the Puritans, who flocked thither amain. 

2. lienee, with reference to motion At full -speed. 
1383 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb )8 j He rounes amaync, togase 
on Beauties cheare. 1587 Holinshed Chrou. 1. 176/9 Then 
without respect of shame they fled amaine. x6 36 Hrylin 
Hist. Sabbath 54 Laban . pursued after him amayn. 1640 
Bastwick Lord Bishops ix. I iiii b. The Tower of Babel went 
up a maine, till God confounded their worke. 17a! Poro 
Odyss. xi. x5o But vengeance hastes amain. 1831 Lonof. 
Gold. Leg. in* ii, 1 (ere comes a third who U spurring amain, 
b. Without delay, in all haste ; at once. 
x6oo Hakluyt Poy. III. 568 The gentlemen came and re- 
paired to tha garden amaine. iftsx Joan. Bailltb Met. Leg., 
Calnm. xxvl xi Housewives left amain Their broken tasks, 
f A main gallop : at full gallop. Obs. See Main, 
s$$3 Brknde Curtins ix. 57 Straight ways the horsemen re- 
turned amaine gallop. 

8. Exceedingly, greatly. (Cf. L. voids, f. vail re.) 
1387 Tubbrrvills Epit. 4- Sams. (1837/ 333 Who so doth 
runns a race, Shall surely sweats amain* 16x6 Surflbt 
Country Farm 541 Too much drinesse doth dUaduantage 
the husbandman amaine, 187s Milton P. E. ii. 499 They 
whom 1 favour thrive in wealth amain. x8ao Keats St. 
Agnes xxi, The maiden's chamber . . Where Porphyro took 
covert, pleased amain. 

t Amain(g, V. Obs. [a. Ff. amene-r to draw 
towards, in naval phr. a turner pavilion, or abso- 
lutely amener, to strike flag, traigrender.] 

1 . tram. To lower (a sail, et/, esp. the topsail). 
1893-sSaa R. Hawkins Ifoy. S. Sets (1847) 994 He called to 
us to amaine our sayles, which we could not well doe. stfay 


lower a yard so fast as you can, they call Amaine. 


2 . Aft To lower, lessen, abate. 

1378 T. N. Cone. IT. Ind. 957 They somewhat emayned 
their furie for their prince* sake. 

8. intr. To lower the topsail in sign of yielding ; 
to yield. 

im xSm R. Hawkins Vey. S. Sen (1847) 33 Wished that 
the gunner might shoote at her, to cause her to amaine. 
s6*8 Diobt Voy. Medit. (x868> 77 Then the Swallow bed 
them * Amaine for the Xing of England I* tyta Chambkrs 
CycL, Amain , or Amayue, a sea term, used -by a men of 
war, to his enemy s and signifying, yield. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-Bit. s. v. t When we used to demand tha salute 
in the narrow sees, the lowering of the topsail was called 
striking amain. 

A To conduct, guide. (A former sqpse of Fr. 
amener ; cf. amende, * action de conduire.’) rare 

150 in Strype EecL Mem. II. N.ML418 That his mfliesty 
in^nave . tne ameyning of the matters, 

Anud'lt, adv. Sc. [t. A adjfl + maist, mast, 
OE. rndst, most.] — A lmost. 

1733 Ramsay Tea-T. Msec. (ed. 9) I. 95, 1 hod amalst for- 
got. 1861 in Hhlop's Sc. Proverbs 15 AmaUt 'and a Very 
near ' hae aye been great liars, 

tAmti'ftar. V. Obs. 3-5; also ameistre, 
amaystor. [a. OFr. amaistre-r , -ter, to master to 
teach, f. A to + maist rer. -ier L. magist(e)rfcre to 
direct, rule, f. magister master.] To master, con- 
trol, subdue ; to teach. 

e xeyo Ancr. R. 989 Sclud flesche* fondunge . . ameistre he 
neuer. 1340 Ayeub. 199 Ue guode leche (wt amaystrek his 
rikncssc. 138a Langu P. PI. A. vii. too Hou 1 mihfe A- 
Maystren hem * and maken hem to worche. 1333 — C. ill. 
167 For we han inede a-maistrid * korw cure inyrye tonge. 
c 1400 Test. Love 1.(1560)974/1 Disease shall no more here- 
after thee amaintre. 

. U*7® Misa Jackson Shrofsh. Gloss . S.V., An old man near 
I^intwardine, speaking of nis school master, said * *E used to 
amaister me. Sir.’ Now rarely heard.) 

Amalette, obs. form of Amulet. 

Amalgam (arae-lg&m). sb. Forms : 5 molgom, 
amolgome, (7 amalagma), 5-9 amolgoma 5- 
amalgam, [a. Fr. amalgame (1 5th c. in Litt.). and, 
in the formerly common amalgam a, of rocd.L., in 
which the won! was in regular alchemical use in 
1 3th c. Usually taken as a perversion of L. mat- 
tsgtna (in Pliny and the physicians) a mollifying 
poultice or plaster, a. Gr. pbKa-ytta an emollient, f. 
pahaau-uv (stem /saXan-) to soften ; or of an Arabic 
adaptation of pa Ray pa with prefixed al- (as in al- 
chemy, al-cmbie, etc.) : see the form (of the vb.) 
cUmalgamystge in one MS. of Chaucer, and algamala 
in Du Cange. Bacon's spelling amalagma was re- 
fashioned after malagma. Other early writers asso- 
ciated it with Gr. apa together, and ybpos marriage. 
Devic (Littre Suppl.) suggests a direct Arabic 
derivation, taking an early variant algame as ad. 
Arab, al-jamaa (orig. al-gatnaa) union, conjunc- 
tion, f. jamaaa to unite, and conjecturing for amal- 
game aamal al-jamaa ‘the operation of conjunc- 
tion,’ or al-mojdmaa marriage union. But no 
instance of the use of these, as chemical terms, is 
cited from Arabic writers.] 

1 . orig. A soft mass formed by chemical manipu- 
lation, esp. a soft or plastic condition of gold, silver, 
etc. produced by combination with mercury ; heme, 
now, any mixture of a metal with mercury, a mer- 
curial alloy, as gold amalgam, copper amalgam , etc. 

1471 Riflky Comp. Alch. in Ashm. Theatr. Chew. 1653 ix. 
X74 When the Mcdcyn a* wax doth flowe, Than uppon Mal- 

f ams loke thou hyt throw. Ibid, xot Many Amalgame dyd 
make. 1399 A. M. Gabelhouers Bit. Physic 380/1 Beets a 
Ducket verye thanne . . put therof j dr. toj as. of Quick wluer 
. .The Amalgama must you wash with Saulte and Viicger. 
1664 Phil. Trans. 1. 93 An Amalgama of Gold and Virgin- 
Mercury. >737 Lewis ibid. L. 156 An amalgam of one part 
of platina and two of gold with a suitable quantity of mer- 
cury. 178a K irwan ibid. LXXI 1. 9x7 An amalgama of lead 
and mercury decrepitates when healed. 1869 Roscoa Elem. 
Chew.au An amalgam of ammonium can easily ha prepared. 

Native Amalgam, an amalgam of mercury with 
silver or gold, found crystalline, massive, or semi- 
fluid in various countries. 

1879 Use Diet. Arts 1. 133 A native amalgam of mercury 
and silver occurs in fine crystals in the mines of Monchef- 
landaberg, in the Palatinate . . A gold amalgam is obtained 
from the platinum region of Columbia. 

2 . Extended to, An intimate (plastic) mixture or 
compound of any two or more substances. 

xflao Bacon Sylva | 99 The Body of the Wood will be 
turned into a kind of Amalagma. tte Ashmolk Arvamou 
(ed. 3) a*a Let three weights of Red Earth , . Water and 
Aire, well beaten, be mixt together : let an Amalgama be 
made like Butter, or Metalline Paste. i8a8 KirbV & Spence 
EntomoL I. xv. 497 The beea sometimes mix wax and pro- 
polis and make an amalgam. 

8. fig. A complete combination of various ele- 
ments. Also attrib. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. ay 4 They have attempted Co con- 
found all sorts of citisena into one homogeneous mass: and 
then they divided this their amalgama Into • • republics. 
i8n Hone A me. MysL 189 Custom Is an amalgam of lease 
and folly. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. II. IvL axo (They) go 
by the familiar appellation of the amalgam name of ' Sacs 
and Foxes.* im Mrs. C. Clarrk Shaksp. Chmr. (L 60 
Touchstone’s philosophy,— -a choice and rich amalgam of 
sweet temper and untiring humour. 
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AXAX >OAM. 

4 . An ingredient in an amalgam ; an ♦alloy.* 
stf» Carlyle Heroes (1858) 315 Few men were without 
quackery ; tbs nr had got to consider it a necessary taupe- 
wmt and amalgam for truth. %-Bwvm Hist. ScotL 1 . 
ilk 119 No tin or other amalgam. 

JunA'lgan, v. archJ[ a. Fr. amalgam** (14th e. 
in Littie) ; f. amalgam * : see prec. Now repl. fay 
AKALQitfATB V.J 

fL tram . To soften by combination with mer- 
cury ; to alloy with, mercuiy. 0 bs. 

r 1386 Chaucer CVt*M. YtnuProl.it T. ai8 The care and we 
That we hadde in amalgamynge [v.r. ahnalgamynge, a mol* 
gumynge] and ealcetiynge Or quyksilver. 1471X1 plrv Comp. 
Ate*, in Ashm. Theatr. Chtm. 1650 ix. 174 They Amalgam 
ther Body* wyth Mercury lyke papp. 1610 B. J< 
Atrium. 11. Ui, What i« some three ounces Of gold, V i 
game with some six of Mercury? 

+a. intr. To enter into combination with mercury, 
qh Plat Jet vtl-ho. 111.(1594' 79 If you put Mercurie therein 
it will amafgatne with iL a 169s Boyle Whs. 1 . 638 (R.) 
Quicksilver easily amalgams with metals. 

0. trout. To coat or cover with amalgam. 

1769 Nicholson Etectr. in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 X. 079, ! 
pasted a piece of leather upon a thin flat piece of wood, than 
amalgamed its whole surface. 

4 . fig To combine. 

*•■7 H are Guesses at Tr. 11 . 954 They transferred the in- 
telligence to human forms instead of antalgaming it as we 
do with the material objects themselves. 
Amalgamabls (&marlg&m&bT), a. [f. prec. + 
-able .1 Capable of amalgamation. 

a t6f« Boyle wkt. 1 . 639 (R.v A mineral body . . amalgam- 
able with gold. i8m Lend. Jrul. 4 Feb. 33 Tningn not only 
far from incompatible, but thoroughly amalgamable. 

Amalg amate (ftnwlgimet), ppl. a. [1 ad. 

med.I,. *amaigamdt-us, pa. pple. of amalgnmd-re , 
f. amalgama : see Amalgam j b. Used also as pa. 
pole, of Amalgamate cl] 

1 . Combined or alloyed. (Said of mercury and 
another metal.) 

164a 7 II. Mork Poems 969 Nimble quicksilver that doth 
agree With gold . . or with what ere it be Amalgamate. 

a. Combined, coalesced \ spec, of languages (see 
quot. 1S62). 

i *49 5s Tout) Cycl. Aunt. 4 Phyt. IV. 1346/9 The Amal- 
gainate type, of wnich the classical languages are the most 
perfect example. 1850 Mrs. Browning Gerald. Court sh, 
fxviii. 3, 1 felt self-drawn out, as man, From amalgamate 
false natures. 186a Si*enckr First Pnnc . (1870)391 Out of 
these (agglutinate languages] by further use, arose the 
'amalgamate* languages, or those in which the original 
separaieneNS of the inflexional parts can no longer be traced. 

Amalgamate (amarlgara*«t), v. [f.prcc., which 
also continues in occasional use os its pa. pple., in- 
stead of amalgamated .] 

1 . /rant. To soften or dissolve (a metal) by com- 
bination with mercuiy; hence , to combine mercury 
with another metal. 

1660 Boyle Kxper. Phys. Merit. (R.) Amalgamating mer- 
cury with a convenient proportion of pure tin. 1706 Phil- 
lips, Amalgamate , to mix Mercury or Quicksilver with 
Gold, or some other noble Metal ; so as to reduce it into a 
kind of Paste. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Amalgama- 
tion, The amalgamating mercury with copper is a very diffi- 
cult process. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 806 The chloride of 
silver thus formed . . is amalgamated with the quicksilver. 

2 . intr . To enter into combination with mercury. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Amalgamation , All metals, ex- 
cept iron and copper, spontaneously unite and amalgamate 
with mercury. 1804 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. X CIV. 494 
On the surface of mercury a metallic film was precipitated, 
but did not appear to amalgamate. 

3 . By extension, To mix any substances so as to 
form a uniform compound. 

i$si Scott Kcnilu*. • 1867) 53 Wayland . . mixed, pounded, 
and amalgamated the drugs. 

.Mr- To unite together (classes, races, societies, 
ideas, etc.) so as to form a homogeneous or har- 
monious whole. (Used either of combining two. 
elements, or one element with another.) a. tram . 

stee T. Jkfferron Writ. (1830) 111 . 489 It remains to amal- 
gamate the comptroller and auditor into one. 1833 Colebiock 
TabU T. 939 (The KomnnsJ were ordained by Providence 
to conquer and amalgamate the materials of Christendom. 
>866 M. Pattison A coder n. Organ, f 5. 157 To amalgamate 
Merton with Corpus Christi College. i%e Minto Eng. 
Lit. 1. i. 63 The four sentences of the original are amalga- 
mated into two. 

b. intr. 

1707 Anti- Jacobin No. 5 Liberty's friends thus all learn to 
amalgamate. 1848 Lvtton Harold v. ii. 19 These turbulent 
invaders had amalgamated amicably with the native race. 
s66a Marsh Eng. Lang. ii. 31 The Celtic words in English 
. . have never amalgamated with it. s*66 Crump Banking 
ix. aoo Two banks of ismic hod amalgamated. 

Ama lgamated. ///. a. ft. prec + - bd] 

1 . Combined or alloyed with mercury; covered 
with amalgam. 

1*97 Faraday Chem. Manip. xvii. 407 11 m same amal- 
gamated silk. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Count x. Phys. Sc. 

• xxv. 971 Placing an amalgamated copper plate upon it 

2 . Jig. Combined, united into one body. 

41797 Burke (T.) Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal 
virtues compacted ana amalgamated into one. 1884 Daily 
Tel. s z Oct., The Birmingham branch of the Amalgamated 
Engineers. >88o Aovtin 19/A Cent. 703 Why not give pro- 
motion to the.. . officers in an amalgamated regimental list? 
Amalgamating (flmorlg&vn/’tin), vbl. sb. [f. 
ER prec. + **mg* ] lit. The process of alloying with 


mercury ; hence, of intimately combining different 
elements into one. (Mostly gerundial or ottrib.) 
_* 78 fr ISee Amalgamate v. >.] 1789-98 Morse Amur. Geog. 
II. apt Quicksilver. . sent over to America for the purpose of 
amalgamating, sflw Seym Mexico in Jrul A .6. J.XXX. 
48 Smelting and amalgamating works. 

Amalgamating (fanylgAmntlq), ppi. a. [f. 
08 prec. + -1BG 2.] Combining different elements 
into one, uniting. 

in Q. 


,. r _jlof 

l*he*c ten offices 


stee Southey t ^ 

polytheism. 1H9 Daily He ws 9 Sept., j new icn unices 
were merged in the Albert . . a great amalgamating interest 

Amalgamation (ima?dgim*ifon). fn. of action 
f. Amalgamate : see -atiom. Cl mod.Fr. amal - 
gamation, which may be the earlier.] 

L The softening of metals, etc. by union with 
mercuiy ; the action or process of combining with 
mercuiy; and by extension, the intimate combin- 
ation of two metals into an alloy. Often ottrib. 

Mm Woodall Snrg. Mate Wk*. 1653, 968 Amalgamation 
is the putting together, solution, or calcination of familiar 
metals, by A rwentam vivam, etc. 1774 Sullivan View Hat . 
1 . 474 Metals by amalgamation shall ue confounded and en- 
tirely concealed within each other. 1869 Robcor Etem. 
Chem. 971 For the extraction of silver from the other ores, 
a process termed amalgamation is employed, in which mer- 
cury is used to dissolve the metallic silver. >879 Use Diet . 
Arts III. 808 Details of the Amalgamation Process. 

b. (See quot.) 

. >798 Chambers Cycl Sn//., Amalgamation is also applied, 
in a mss proper Henze, to a solution of sulphur with mercury. 
In this sense amalgamation amounts to the same as mollifi- 
cation or softening; in which sense the word is used by 
some ancient chemists. 

2 . Jig. The action of combining distinct element^ 
reces, associations, into one uniform whole. 

1775 De Lolme Constii. Eng. 1. ii. (1784) 94 The amalgam- 
ation of the Saxons and Normans. iSira Coleridge A ids to 
Reft, a 96 The forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradi- 
tion with the incongruous scheme of Pantheism. 1868 M. 
Pattison Aeadem. Organ. | a. 45 The amalgamation of 
County, City, and University police into one Corps. 

8. The state or condition of being united with 
mercury; and by extension, a mixture or union of 
metals generally. 

1733 Chambers Cycl Sapp. s.v. ( According to these rules, 
there will always be an amalgamation made. >874 Boutell 
Arms tf Arm. iL 38 Bronze or hardened brass, an amok 
gamation, that is, of copper with tin. 

4 . Jig. A homogeneous union of what were pre- 
viously distinct elements, societies, etc. 

>Bs8 Macaulay Hallam. Ess. I. 51 The two hostile ele- 
ments of which it consists have never been known to form a 
perfect amalgamation. 1850 Gladstone Gleanings V. liL 
904 Reasons . . for a close amalgamation between ecclesias- 
tical and civil authority. 

Amalgmativ (imae-lg&mritiv, -*tlv), a. [f. 
Amalgam kT* v. : see -ive.] Tending to, or cha- 


racterised by, amalgamation. 
1841 Blachm. Mag. XLI 


LIX. 639 The metropolis Is a gre- 
garious, social, or amalgamative region. 

t Amalgamatise, v. Obs . rare - 1 . [f. ^amal- 
gamate assumed stem ot Amalgama + -izk. An af- 
lectation of a more scholarly form than Amaloam- 
izk. Cf. dramatise, stigmatize.'] — Amalcamize. 

radio Bacon Physiol Rent . (Speeding) III. 813 Quest, 
touching Minerals: — Sublimation; Precipitation; Amol- 
gamaiizing, or turning into a soft body ; Vitrification. 

Amalgamator (imselgam^Uj). Rarely -or. 
[f. Amalgamate v.\ see -oh, -er.] One who, or 
that which, amalgamates: spec. a. One who arranges 
an amalgamation between public companies ; b. 
The apparatus used for extracting silver from its 
ore by combining it with mercury. 

>838 P. Parley Tales ah. Christ m. xxxii. 993 A great blary 
fire . . the amalgamater of the age and sex. 186s Lead. Rev. 
93 Aug. 156 The professional amalgamators who conduct the 
negotiations. 1873 U he Diet . Arts ill. 807 The amalgam- 
ators . . nrc usually cast-iron pans. 

Amalgamed, ppl. a. Wbs. [f. Amalgam v. + 
-ed.] Coated with amalgam. 

>789 Nicholson Etectr. in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 965 The 
cylinder was then excited by applying an amalgamed leather. 

Amalgaming, vbl. sb. \Obs. [t. as prec. + 
•inu 1.] The process of forming amalgams. 
c 13M ft 18*7. (See Amalgam a] 
f Ama:Igamisa t& 08 l. Obs. rare~ l . [n. of 
action f. next : see -ation.]^ Amalgamation. 

1733 Chambers Cycl Supp. s.v. Amalgamation, This shews 
the general method of amalgamitationi. 
t Amalgamiae, v. Obs. rare . [f. Amalgam sb. 
+ -las.] To reduce to a soft ma&s ; esp. to soften 
or alloy with mercury. 

1999 A. M. Gabelhoneds Bk. Physic 9/9 Take Pertickernells 
. . and amalgamire the same verye well til it be like a salve. 
1874 Godfrey JhJ. 9 Abu*. Physic 39 Having Amalgamix'd 
many pounds worth of Gold with Mercury, 
t Amalgamistd, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED,] 
Reduced to a soft moss. 

>808 A* M. Gabelhoneds Bk. Physic i/a The whyts of one 
.. anuugsmued with water. 


(ftmirtik), a. Chem. rf. Gr. dsmA-dt 
weak, feeble 4 - -icj in timali* eteuh C«tCIL^,N« 
O, + H« O, a product of the decomposition of caffeine 
by chlorine; to named from its feeble odd re* 
action. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. f. 161 Amalie odd. . wUhW/yta, 
potash, and soda, forms compounds of a daep violet colour. 
1878 Haslet Mat. Med. 709 Amalie add *, t stflfias dm skin 

pink. 

Amftll, variant of Amel, Obs., enameL 
Amamoxi. obs. form of Amomom, 
tAniio* v. Obs. [od. L. dtmmUbn to send 
away, f. d—ab- off + mandg-re to order.] To send 
off, dismiss. 

fa 1600 MS. Rand. No. 437, n (HalUw.) Oplidon fuMoth 
least, and sho by faction Is quite amandod. mss Stbbd 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. 15 Who., was amended, and MBt Pri- 
soner to Shrewesburie. cs66§ R. Carfrntbr Prog. Jesuit 
641 I .will amend . . thee to soma vast and horrid Desert. 
1793 Wythe Decisions 86 A court of oquity which would 
rather amend the plaintiff to his remedy at common Law, 
Amand, sb. Re. Law . See Amends. 
i Am andlidioa. Obs.-* [ad. L. Smanddtidn - 
em a sending sway, n. of action f. dmamld-rt : see 
prec.] The action of sending off or dismissing. 

1636 Blount Glossogr A mandat ton, a sending away, or 
removal. 1733 Johnson, A mandat ion, the act of sending on 
a message or employment. 

Annul fUn(« (&m& a ndin). [a. Fr. amandine ; f. 
amande almond + -in(e.] a. An albuminous sub- 
stance contained in sweet almonds, b. A kind of 
cold cream prepared from the same. 

s$4sBachelo/Athany(tB4B)in3 Explaining that the candles 
were 'patent amandines.* 1861 Sala Tm Round dock 197 
They would want you to buy amandine for your hands, 
kalydor for your hair. 

Amandine, obs. form of Almandinb. 

Among, obs. and north, dial, form of Among. 
Amanitfne (seminal- tain), ff. Or. d/ioxiV-oi a 
sort of fungi, mentioned by Dioscoridet + -ink.] 


The active narcotic principle of poisonous fungi. 

Footn. Page Hat. 948 
sub- 


Eggs, and oy le of Poppves, 
fAsiuh'lgmii&y. Obs. 


rare-', [f. Amalgams by 


tag. 595 

follies of individuals convertible into advantage by the 
amalgamy of wit. 


*847 in Craio. 1861 If. Macmillan J . 

When extracted by water and alcohol, a brown solid sub 
stance called amanitine is obtained. 1878 Kinciett Auim. 
Chem. 309 H smack has found in the red fungus which yields 
muscarine another alkaloid which he terms amanitine. 
t Amanif, V. Obs. Forms: I omfasumi-un, 
T am&nai-an, a-3 omansi-un, omonsi, q omonsL 
\f.K-pref. 1 out, away -f mdnsum familiar, intimate 4- 
-i-an verbal formative ; lit. to dis-famili arize, to put 
out of intimacy. (Has been erroneously said to be 
derived from somnung, samnung, congregation.) 
The contraction to amansi-an app. began in OE. 
as one MS. of Cnut's Secular Laws has pa. pple. 
am An sod » amdnsumod .] T o excommunicate, ana- 
thematize. 

f 800 Bacoa iv. f >7 (Bosw.) We amansumiah mid heortan ft 
mid mu be 8a 8e hi amansomedan. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 45 
Annulled beo be mon | e sunne-del nulle iloken. atom Owl 
Of Night. 1307 Heo were ifiim of prestes mube Amansed. 1007 
R.GLouc.474 Heamansedaalle thulke, that such vnri)t adde 
idu r ijbB Pot. Songs 196 To extradite and amonsi al That 
lafful men doth robbL 

f Am*‘nf td, ppl- ti- Obs. ; also 1 amthnaumod. 
[see prec.] Excommunicated, anathematized. 
c 1000 Cunt* Ssc. Laws 1 67 (Bosw.) Gif hwi amOnsodno 
[MS. B. aminsumodne] owe dtlahne heebbe and healde. 
c isso Leg. St. Km/h. 9101 And tine mix maunie) alia boon 
amsnHcd. 

t Ama-nsiug, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms: iinfea- 
turning, 3 omanzinge, mansingu. f f. amAnsunti - 
an Amanee 4 -tngL] Excommunication, anathema. 

c 1000 Elpmc Josh. vii. >9 Besmiten mid here amiosum- 
UNge. 1340 Ayenb. 189 panne ssel he keste his r reate oianz- 
inge as pc h*}c bissop . . j*s like amanzinge set by ope alle 
bo volke bet stole by a left half, 
t A'SSUUlt. Obs. [a. Fr. amant lover j— L. amanl- 
em, pr. pple. of amS-re to love.] A lover, partisan. 

1493 Festivall (W. de Worde 1515) >07 The nyght before 
eyther Johans appeyved to theyr ententes. 

Amanue*nse, v. To act as an amanuensis, to 
write from dictation. 

1849 Southey Comm. -Place Bk. Ser. 11. 359 Brought up te 
the trade of copying books or rather of amanuensing. 
AmamUM ( 4 maMni«,e-nsig). FI. -es (fz). 
[L. (in Suetonius) adj. used subst., f. denominative 
phrase a manu a secretary, short for servusa tnanu 
4 -etuis belonging to.] One who copies or writes 
from the dictation of another. 

1619 Sclatkr Expos. Those. (1697) I. To Reader 6 An 
Amanuensis to take my Dictates. >6si Burton Aunt. Mel 
Deinocr. 11 Allowing him six or seven amanuenses to write 
out his dictates. 1714 Spec/. No. 6x7 94 Our Friend . . by 
the help of his Amanuensis, took down all their Names. 
>769 Tucker Lt. Hat. II. 448 Caesar cofltd dictate to three 
amanuenses together, i860 Smiles Self-Help it 38 For many 
years after their marriage, she acted as his amamieaafc 
f Amft-r, v. Obs. Forms: 1 amyrr-an, i-s 
nmorr-oa, a- 3 omurr-o(n, 3-5nmur, a-snmm-a, 
omarr a. ff. A- pref. 1 intone, 4 Mar, OE. merr-att, 
myrr-an , to si>oiC destroy.] To destroy, spoil, 
mar, squander ; hurt, injure. 

c88g K. Alfred Boeth. xxxii. f t 0 ss andwearfla wela 
amerp and Imtfla men. cwemAgs. Gosp. Luka xy. 14 Da he 
htg hwfde ealle amyrtede. cn6e Hatton G. Ibid, ©a he 



AMAMMOUQ. 

hjo Mto «ll« mmrIi, wf Uwm. fife, aritoe 
heo...g)id hare Kiwm! Hot wal ommrre. iJm Iawsl, 
Rieh-Redeless hoi. *5 Thus trireme troblid . . Anamirridi 
idc «mn Oetouioa *397 He nn with * draw* 
. And ail bys goddys thar.he ameirede. cigga Crafts 


lad. m 1 1 mb. i. 1017 Kke am uic ana amir 
new. stet Holland /'//np <1634) II. 9a That 
r Marjoram which they call the Phrygian. % 
9« Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 


A'mm. (1879) 953 Not a lilies movid. & amarryd In mynde. 
llAMBVftOV \Amarrikifa). Adapted 10 5 At 
tamo. [L mmdra-cue, a. Gr. hiApattof, applied 
to — m plant] An aromatic plant, the Dittany 
of Crete {Origanum dutamnus ), by tome made the 
type of a distinct genus ( Amaracus). 

fiaao Palled. m flush. 1. 1017 Elce amaiuc and other 
froMMied flama 
Amaracus or Mai „ 

Tennyson (Euoue 91 
tAmarantlUi a. Oh. rare- 1 . [f.Gr.dphpnyr-ot 
(see An akant(H) + *al!J Unfading, everlasting. 

1S74 J. ItfaiAN) Harv.-Home Post sc. 56 A Kingdom that 
Is spthartal, amiantal, Amarantall. 

AmfttfM&t(h (ermfoiwit, -ten}). Also 6 7 ama- 
ranths. [a. Fr. a mar ante, f. L. amarant -us, a. Gr. 


updporr-of, used as name of a flower, but properly 
a<lj. 4 everlasting,' f. d not 4- *«po^avr-of fading, 
corruptible, f. pap-ar- stem of papaiv ««v to wither, 
decay (root wre--, /wr- die). I-ong used in the 
JU form amarant us \ corruptly written (by form- 
assoc, with polyanthus, etc.) amaranthus, as if 
containing the Gr. krOot flower; amarant (now 
commonly amaranth) being at first only poetic.] 

1 . An imaginary flower reputed never to fade ; a 
fadeless flower (as a poetic conception). Also attrib. 

1616 Dbvmm. or H awth. in Fiit'i S’. P. 11848)085 Vpon her 
head shea ware Of amaranths* a crown e. ritja — W As. 
171 «,*?/* Th* immortal amaranthus. 1637 Milton Lycidas 
149 Bio amaranthus all hie beauty shed. 1887 — P. L. in. 

S 53 Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, Immortal 
Lnurant. s8l| Souths v in Q. Rev. XIII. 074 Hie laurala 
are entwined with the amaranklut of righteousness. 1807 
Kkblk Ckr. Y. St. Bam., The genial amarant wreath to wear. 
8 . A genus of ornamental plants ( Amarant us , 
N.O. A otar an face r) with coloured foliage, of which 
the Prince's Feather and I x>ve- lies- bleeding are 
species. 

igg 1 Tua Ni a Herbal aa Amaranthus of Pliny . . Is rather 
a purple ear* then a fluurc. 1570 Langmam Lard. Health 
(1633) ijl The hearbe called purple veluet (lower, or Ama- 
rantnua. int Spknhkr F. Q. in. vi. 45 Sad Amaranthus, in 
whose purple gore Me aeemes 1 see A mint as wretched fate. 
1806 Bacon Sytoo f 51a iR.) Some Plants Blood-Red, Sulke 
and Leaf#, and all ; as Amaranthus. 1705 Bbadlkv ham. 
Diet., A marmot hus , Flower Gentle, called oy some. Princes 
Feathers. 1794 Mamtvn Rout Stan's Bot. x vi. 907 The Crested 
Amaranth . . i» commonly called Cock’s-comb. 1847 I jndlky 
Yeo. Ktngd. (ed. %' 510 Amaranths grow in crowds or singly. 
3 . A purple colour, being that of the foliage of 
Amaramtus. 

1890 Lead. Gat. mmdlv/4 One amarant and 
and Petticoat. 185S Planch a Fairy Tates 74 
of amaranth satin. 

4 . Globe Amaranth : Comphrena giobosa (N.O. 
Amarantacest). 

6 . Tallow Amaranth: A composite plant 
( Helichrysum Star has). 

igga ToaNaa Herbal a 1 'Hie herhe . . called of Galene arna- 
randiua . . hath a little white branche . . the tope is al yelowe. 
1578 I.TTN Dodoeut 89 A ft rat um Aurelia . . of some Ama- 
ranthus Luttns. 1731 Bailey. Amaranths Mens, flower 
maudlin, or baltaxar with a yellow flour. 1873 Miss lliao 
Hawaii 134 Rosea, poham, yellow amaranth. 

Amutnt(h)a 080 ua (itunir*ntf> jaa), a. Bot. 
[f. prec. + -AUKoua.] Of tho nature of ama- 
ranth. 

1838 Penny Cycl. VI. 408/1 Cebsia, a genus of amarant- 
aceoua plants. 1879 Syd. Sec* Lex., AmaraHtaceous, and 
A marauthaceous. 

Am>r>nt(h)ad (ncm&rrntfld). Bot. [f. as prec, 
+ -ad.] A plant of the N.O .Amarantacest, an ally 
of the genus Amarsnt(h. 

$966 Treat. Bat. 944 Celesta , a genus of amnranthnds. 

▲maraatOOlM (amtarntin, -Jiui), a.; in 
Milton amarontln. [f. Amarant(h + -ink; in mod.L. 
amaran/inus.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to araarant(h, of everlasting 
flowers, fadeless. 

1887 Milton P. L . xi. 78 Thir bliufUl llowrs Of Amarantin 
Shads. 1713 SwiktCWtn. 4- f'aa.Wka 1 755 1 1 1 . 11.8 She plucks 
in heav'nVhiah bow'rs A sprig of amaranthine flow’rs. s8dl 
Umov. The Two Angels viti, The angal with the amaranth- 
ine w reach. Pausing, descended. 

8 . Fadeless, immortal, undying. 

1781 Cowras Hope 164 Hops Plucks amaranthine Joys 
from bowers of Mum. *847 If. Roar.ee Ess. 1 . v. 940 To 
bloom for ever in amaranthine loveliness. 

8 . Amarmnt(h-coloured, 

1894 Hasdv Madding Crowd ILL 15 Promontories of cop- 
pery cloud which bounded a given and pellucid expanse in 
the western sky ; amaranthine glosses cams over them. 
Am*mt(h)oid (seminc'ntoid, -J>oid), a. and 
sb. [f as prec. + -01D.I A. adj. Resembling ama- 
rant(h. B. sb. An ally of nmavant K h. 

imi Comfit Fmm.*Pieeo il sit. 357 Maks hot Bids for your 
tender annual Flowers . . such as AmarAnthua'a, Arnaran- 
thoidea. 1879 Jffrd. Soe. Lex., Amaranthoid. 

▲mamun(» oba. form of Emkuam). 

rajag E. K.Allit . P. B. 1470 Amaraun) ft amaffised stones. 

t AaUbTieatB, V. Oh. rare “ l . [f. late L. 


adj. * everlasting,' f. d not + ^paftarrm 

itlble, f. ft o/wxv- stem of #* 

(root mar-, mar- die). 


1 green Mantua 
4 Her dress was 


mfrkm- ppL item of amiridBn to make bitter, 
f. It mMrus litter.] To embitter, initate. 

- N. Bioos Bern Diepen*. P 8a. 47 How doth Opium 


(brnfisroin), sb, Cham* [C L. am&r*us 

bttter-h-JNK^.j a name proposed for various 
bmer vegetable principles ; spot. bppHed to the 
elkalbid (C^HmNi) resulting from toe action of 
ammonia on essence of bitter almonds, which has 
abb been called Bjensolinb. 
ltd Hoorsa Med- Diet . 77 Amorim, a name given by 
some to the bitter principle of vegetables. $669 Watts Diet. 
Chun. 1 . t6a Amanita becomes wrongly electrical by friction. 
tAmariae. a. Oh. rare-*. In 7 amarine, 
[f. JL amdr-us bitter + -INK*. Cf. med.L amartna, 
a morel lo cherry.] Bitter, sour. 

>8bs Holland Pussy i 1834) 1 . 440 The Anserine Apples doe 
keeps good long, whereas the home Apples will abide no time, 
t AjM < ritmde. Oh. [a. OFr. amaritude L. 
amdritudo bitterness, i.amdr-us bitter.] Bitterness. 

sags Canton Eneydos xxvL 94 Thou haste absorbed me 
and reclosed in the grate see of amarytude, rang A. M. 
Gahelhouedt Bh. Phytic 18/1 Adde thervnto a little Suger, 
that heereby the amaritude may somewhat be diminished, 
tdtt Srsso Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiiii6p> 576 With much more 
bleeding amaritude of spirit. s888 G. H asvkv Morbus A ngt. 
(J.) What amaritude or acrimony is deprahended in choler. 
1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

tAUATOUi, a Oh .~ 9 [f. L. amdr-us bitter + 
-0U8.] * Bitter, sharp, froward, hard to be ap- 

peased, spightful, sour.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
t Ainaiftltd, />//. a. Oh. rare . ? Stuffed full. 
<*1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 1x1 Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede p)«, ichot thsrt a-marstled in to the mswe. 
f AmaTtjr, V. Oh. rase- 1 , [f. A- pref. I or 
1 1 4- Martyk, ME. marlrtn.l To martyr. 
la mjoo MS. Laud Na 108. 185 (ifaHiwJ And smart rede so 
thane hoiie man. 

t ImSTOlmti Oh .- 9 [f. next : see -no*.] 

4 Bitterness.’ J. 

173s in Bailsv ; whence in Johnson. 

t Anuvrnlent, a* Ohs. [ad. L. amdruUnt-us, 
f. amdr-us bitter: see -ulkmt.] Full of bitter- 


igfla Stvbsbs Anat. Abuses (1836) 181 Al other pleasures 
ana uelightes of this life set a parte ax amarulent and hitter. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Amarulent, very bitter, spightful, 
envious. 174a Bailey, Amarulent , bitter, froward. 
t AmaTVel, V. Oh.; also 4-5 amerveil(e, 
-vall(e, 5 -veyl(le, -vol, amarvaU(e, -vel, admer- 
voyll(e, -vayll(e, 5-6 amervajl^le. [a. OFr. 
amcrveillie-r, earlier hnerveillier, esmervttllier , to 
strike with wonder, f. es- L. ex-, out, utterly + 
tnerveiller to surprise, f. tnerveille wonder, marvel 
L. mirdbilia. The prefix a- was subseq. erro- 
neously refashioned as ad- in MFr., which was also 
introduced into Eng. by Caxton : see Adukrvktllk 
and Ad-.] To strike or fill with wonder ; almost 
always in the imssive, To be surprised, astonished. 

a 1330 Sire Degarrl 1046 The Fader amerueiled wes Whi 
his sword eras point lea c 1350 Will Pales ne 3847 Many 
were aracniailed of here doujti dedes. c turn E/ifih. (Turnb. 
1843) 1694 He wss ante r vet d of that sygnt. CS430 Lydg. 
Rochas l xv. (1554* 3 1 »* As he that was amerneyled In his 
thought, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. xxxvlL 390 He was ammr- 
vailede of her fsirenesse. 1470 Hasuinu Chrou. Ixxvl, The 
knightes . . Amarueled were of it doutelesae. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Lee. a 18 1 Thenne were they adinerueyllcd of the 
beaute of the reson. c 1530 Lo Bksnkms Art ft. Lyt. Bryt. 
(i8«4> too Arthur . . mette wyth much people . . whereof he 
was gretly amcruayled. 

AmaiylUd (wmAri lid). Bot. [s. L amaryllid- 
stem of Amaryllis.] A plant of the same order as 
the genus Amaryllis ; on amaryllidaceous plant 
1S30 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 060 Amarylllds show them- 
selves in countless numbers in BrsziL 1880 S. Hissksd in 
N. f Q. Ser. vl 1 . 419/a l*he daffodils of tha garden are ama- 
n’lhds ; and between these and lily-worts there is a world of 
difference. 

JjaaryllidaceottS (ccm&rididrijos), a. Bot. 
[f. prec. + -ACBOU 8.1 Of or pertaining to the 
Amaryllidacem, a Nat. Ovd. of plants, of which 


Amaryllis, Narciss, and Snowdrop are examples. 

1837 W. Hkssbst A marylluiacae 5 NeWly introduced 
Amaryllidaceous plants. 188 8 T, Moose in Trent. Bot. 48 
Amaryllis, the type of the amaryllidaceous family. 


AmaryllidtouB (wim&rili'diw), a. Bot. [fat 
prec. + -Eous.J « prec. 

Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 960 The genuine Amaryt- 
lideous genera Phyeella and Platen. 
ll AmarrlliB (cmkri lis). Bat. [adopted by 
Linnaeus, from I* Amaryllis, a. Gr. 'A/iapvAAir, 
name of a country-girl & Theocritus, Ovid, and 
Virgil.] A genus of autumn-flowering bulbous 
plants, typical of the N.O. Amaryllidatem, species 
of which are cultivated as garadi (fir hotniouse 
flowers ; applied also by florists ta allied genera. 

1794 Maxtvk Rousseau's Bot. xviil. serf Amaryllis '.known 
by its superior, bell-shaped corolla of ntypetuls. tS 34 Psinolk 
Afrit. Sketches vi. soo The large purple flowers or a species 
of amaryllis. <bg Txnnyson Daisy nr, Hera and thera, 00 
xandy bcacha A miUcy-beird amaryllis blew. 1888 T. Moomx 
in Treat. Bot . 48 Most of the plants palled A marylHs In 
gardens are now referred to Hifrsastrum. 
t Anub*skBd, ppl. a. Oh. ran. [£ Mask v. 


' AMAVm * 

with Aifotf. 11 or Yd] Covered with a 


oftentimes runne amasket : theyleem themssluea. and wed* 
der tbsy know aoc whither. 189 jLot.iu MS* inmdi WS. 

To go a masked. To wandor or be bo- 

(iroaes), v. Ja. Fr. amam-r (isth c.) i. 

d to + master, f. masse Maks.] 

1 . gen. To collect Into a mafia or masses, to heap 
together, pile up, collect, t ft- things material. Oh, 
*194 Cascw tr. Huartds Trial if Wets* 1(1396) 83 Tha- 

water, with which the other elements i 

Bulwks Chiral. 06 By the joys' 
he doth amass# them Into one. 

Earth iv. 1*7031 >96 They are amasrd , 

Nodules. 1773 Barksb in Phil Trout. LXY. 056 [Ice] by 
being collected and amassed into a large body Is thus pro- 


to. things Immaterial. Oh. or arch, 
a 18*9 Donhe BiathauA 1644) 177 This last lesson. In which 
hee amasses and gathers all his former Doctrine, 1638 /Vni 7 . 
Cm/, vtt. (1657) 193 That ridiculous rack of heresies amassed 
by (he Council of Constance. >798 Burks Subl. f B. Wks.' 
1 . 177 With what severity of judgement, has Virgil amassed 
all these circumstances. 1833 1 . Tavlos Fount, viii. 31* By 
amassing to a prodigious height the evidences of sanctity, 
o. men, troopa, etc. Oh. or arch. (Cf. to mass.) 
i89IClsvklano R ustic Ramp. Wks. *687,4*5 Why they had 
amaaed such Swarms of the People. s88o Blount BooeoM 
7 Cromwell had amass'd togith«r a numerous Body of Rebels. 
*148 H. Walpole Lett, to Montagu is LndyGranviUeandthe 
dowager Strafford have their At-home’s and amass company. 
180a J. Barlow Coin mb. v»l 309 Her gallant Stuart hero 
amass'd from far The veteran legions of the Georgian war. 
2 . intr. To gather, assemble, arch. 


8. esp. To heap up for oneself, collect, or accumu- 
late as one's own. Said of wealth and resources 
of all kinds. (The earliest, now the ordinaiy sense.) 

1481 Caxton Myrr. l iv. 14 Peple that will suffer payne 
and trauaylle . . for to amasse grate tresours. 1483 — G. do 
la Tour fvb, Erthely good that he hath gadred and 
amassed, a *m6 Susbev Lee Us. iti.cR.) The heire shall waste 
the whourded gold amasNed with much# payne. *7*0 
H ughes Sheet. No. 554 P4 [He] had amassed to himself such 
stores of knowledge. 


gold, and gaih’ring na< 
V. 11. 998 The 


his * Si 


Soectatoi 
aole to ■ 


*7*5 Pope Odytx. 111. 385 Amassing 
«a ..aval stores. 1789 Robestson Charles T. 
great sums of money which his father had 

1 Smiles Self Help iv. 84 Addison amassed as 

much as three folios of manuscript materials before he began 
187a Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 44 lie lias 
im a fortune 

so. sb. Oh. [a. OFr. amasse, f. amasse r: 
•ee prec. Cf. mod.Fr. a mas.] A gathering, accu- 
mulation, collection ; a massing of forces. 

199s Wvslev Armorie iao At Eureux then I made my 
chiefs amasse, And found 1 had full seauen hundred spesres. 
*8*3 Daniel Def. Rhime (X717J so 'rhis great Amass of Elo- 
quence 1804 wotton A rekit. (1 67s) 95 This Pillar is no- 
thing in effect, but a me<Uy, or an amasse of all the prece- 
dent Ornaments. 1734 Fames in Phil. Trans. XXXVI II. 
946 An Amass of Heterogeneous Parts diffused in the iEther. 

ImftllAbl# (amse sib’l), a. rare. [f. Amass v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being amassed. 

Mod. A sum not 00 easily amassable in those days. 

Im> 88 nfl (ftmae-st), ppl. a. [f. Amass v. + -ed.] 
Gathered into a mass, accumulated, massed. 

*873 Ray Joum. Lew Canute . 117 Shells amassed together 
into great Stones. *713 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Distilla- 
tion, All the Taste and Smell of its amassed Simple, a *783 
Shf.nstone Elegies vii. 49 Gold in heaps amasL *88* in 
Jml Edue. 33/9 Amassed riches serve or sway every man. 

Amftftftftr (imtesai). [f. A mass v. 4- -ebL] One 
who n mosses ; an accumulator. 

1897 Evelyn Numitm. viiL 089 The great Amasser of this 
• . useful Curiosity. sS6* Comh. Mag. Sept. 355 The amasser 
of colossal wealth. 

ilT-ftirflring (Imarsirj), vbl. sb. [f. Amaru v. 4 - 
-1 ng 1 .1 The action of humping up or accumulating. 
(Mostly gerundial.) 

3C.es, An Amassing, Coneervatio. 17*8 Bp. op Elt 
Charge 7 Aug 5 There is little need of amassing the Passages 
together. 18*4 Dibdim Libr. Comp. #79 His ruling psMion 
was amassing state papers. 

|jHft 88 M 8 at (AmsrsmFnt). [a. OFr. amasse - 
men/, f. amasser : see Amass v. and -mknt.] The 
action of amassing ; an accumulation into a mats. 

*88g Glanvill Seeps. Set. xiii. 76 An amassment of imag- 

inary conceptions, ungrounded opinions, and infinite impos- 
tures. 1741 Watts Imfirev. Mind L so A mare amassment 
of what others have written. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1877) 
V, i. 073 That famous amassment of troops* 

Amaater : ace Amaistkr v. Oh. 

AaMMrthtaic (Km&sl«'nik), a. rare fim- 
prop. for hamaothenie, f. Gr. &yuu together + abio-os 
strength + -10.] - Amackatic. 


8m in Woscestes. 

t Amfttft \ 


(lm?i‘t), Oh. or arch. [a. OFr: 

amateur, and amati-r, f. h to + mater, matir, f. mad 
dejected, downcast Oba. be£ i7co> but used by 
1 <ytton (as archaic) and Keats.] To diamay, daunt 
dishearten, cast down. 


njao Boots if Hesmpt., Thera myght m 
Amatud that there had be. *S3» PalsCO 49* 
I amate, I fbnrary or astonisshe, foment. 


■fas 


wooo Prom 5 Efiigr. (*867) 14 Aft mirth wat a mstod ., sqll 



J A. crake. Terror shall year 

Coras., Matter, to quell, buuc, ornate j subdue, puU 

take lower, rtu Chaiw 1 Ausm. £miar. 19 May 

great labour and skill hath bem* used loomaletsna wight 
Dur good Subjects. X693 W. Robertson PkrmseeL Go*. 79 
4 ««ahr. to dweewrage or daunt, atlas Keats Rem. L to 


nindft 


9 May a Hie 

• furfjgright 

Sam w. KoacaTsoN mm 

A Wr.blown?ow'rc^wh{cb cojd^Mtt'aidate. dj) 
tmoH Last qf Bar. n. HI, 136 It amatas me ducht.ilw 
thou leavest the court in this juncture, 
t jLaiat*. *.* Obt . [f. A- prtf. II intent. -f 
Mats il] To be a fellow or mate to; to be a 
match for, to match, equal. 

, 189* SrtNsaa F.Q. 11. ix. 34 Many a tally paramoure, The 
which them did in modest wise ornate. ruse Rogers Noatuan 
ia8 To amate and equall even true selfeoeniall. 
t Anuk't*. a. Obt.; alio amat. [a. OFr. amat 
overwhelmed beaten down, f. amater or amatir: 
see Am Ate *.*] Overwhelmed, dejected, dismayed. 

;a sfeeCaw. My it. 094 Bethryht [pr. rythl ware he make you 
Hot amat saps Lydq. Ckren. TnpLi, Awhaped and amate, 
Comforiles oT any creature, itfl W. Forrest Grysildo Sec. 
(*875* 9) Being blanked, as one all ornate. 

t iankd, ppl* a. Obt . Jf. Amat* v.* + -ed.] 
Dismayed, overwhelmed, confounded. 

199a Greene Groatsw. Wil (1874) 15 He that tamed mon- 
sters, stoode amated at beauties ornaments, idee Fairfax 
Tent* xi. xiL 197 Stood husht and still, amated and amated. 
s#H§ Tears Exjoe. Matt. x. 19 (1868) iu/i Demosthenes . . 
was . . sometimes so amated that he had not a word to say. 

Amatoriali'ftio a. rare . [f. Gr. d privative 
4 Materialistic.] Opposed to (philosophic) 
materialism. 

>876 J. Fiske in AT. Amer. Ket/. CXXVI. 33 It is intensely 
amateriahstlc for us to speak of the table as if it had some 
objective existence. 

Amatos, obs. form of Amethyst. 

Amatiur (sem&tSu, arm&tifl»j). [a. Fr. amateur 
ad. L. amatdr-eni , n. of agent f. amtJ-re to love. 
Occ. pron. as Fr.; often with (5) for Fr. eu \ some 
who say (iu) still keep the stress on last syllable. 
So with the derivatives.] 

L One who loves or is fond of \ one who has a 
taste for anything. 

1784 liurop. Mag. 968 The President will be left with his 
train of feeble Amateurs, a 1797 Burke (T.) Those who are 
the greatest amateurs or even professors of revolutions. 
sSos Miss Edgeworth frisk Bulls xiv. i *839) s66 The whole 
boxing corps and gentlemen amateurs crowded to behold 
the spectacle. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. (1859) 40 The 
amateurs of a superficial philosophy. 1863 Mas. Atkiusom 
Tartar Steppes 89 , 1 am no amateur of these melons. 

2. One who cultivates anything aa a pastime, as 
distinguished from one who prosecutes it profession- 
ally; hence, sometimes used disparagingly, as — 
dabbler, or superficial student or worker. 

1 1803 Rats CycL, Amateur , in the Arts, h a foreign term 
introduced and now passing current amongst us, to denote a 
person understanding, and loving or practising the polite 
arts of painting, sculpture, or architecture, without any re- 
gard to pecuniary advantage. 1807 Edits. Rev. X. 401 It 
was not l.kely that an amateur . . should convict these 
astronomers o {gross ignorance. 1807-39 De Q vimceV Murder 
Wkv 186a IV. is Not amateurs, gentlemen, as we an, but 
professional men. x88a Boy's Oum Paper IV. 807 Our ama- 
teurs are improving, and the interval b etwee n them and the 
professionals is growing beautifully less. 

b. Often prefixed (in apposition) to another desig- 
nation, as anutleur painter , amateur gardener. 

1863 Burton Bk. Hunter tor Amateur purchasers do not, 
In the long run, make a profit. s866 Gao. Euot Felix PI. 
38 He's a sort of amateur gentleman. 

3. Hence attrib. almost adj. Done by amateurs. 
Cf. amateur gardener with amateur gardening. 

“ 1 Marioth Italy If. Hi. 84 Not merely a subject for 
. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Etrles. Bterr 
I closed with ^amateur theatricals. r86a 
;-up of an amt- 


1, 44a The evening 
Hxim Organs'*. Da 


_ aity Life 64 The getting-*.. . 

teur play. x88e St. Nicholas 1 1 . 7x7 Amateur Newspapers. 
x8Be Bey* Oum Paper IV. 4x3 Amateur running records. 

Amateurish (semfttift«TiJ), a. [f. prec. 4 -18H.] J 
Such as characterises an amateur rather than a* 1 
professional worker ; having the fanlta or deficien- 
cies of amateur work. 

1864 Miss BRAODON//.X?«mA«rIII.L 6 Fond of pictures, in 
a frivolous amateurish kind of way. x86g Dickens Mat. Fr. 

1. x. 7a He goes in a condescending amateurish way. into the 
city. 1868 Pali Malt G. so Sept, xa As a work ot literary 
art it Is what painters call * amateurish.' xMi Atkenaum 
No. 9810, 3x0/3 Written in a more amateurish style. 

AmitfraTilhlji adv. [£ prec. + -LY*.] In an 
amateurish manner. 

7 ml. Educ. No. 153. X71 Those •• who dabbled ana 
ily in useful work. 


AattwrlrilHW, [f.aspmc. + -ifsa8.] The 
quality of being amateurish; the appearance of 
being an amateur, and not a professional worker. 

Ml Pall Malta, t May xx Making aUowancas far a oer- 
t ^^ ^mauriAm MB w hirt time trill cura^ 

Am i t wrim (»TnItitt*rta’m). Jf. Anatbob 
4 -ismJ The characteristic practice or an amateur. 
«8f8 f em a*m e * $ Dec., Amateurism Is the curse of the 
nineteenth centary. x88s Field 7 Oct. 306 (Either] So keep 
srkkiaihe bauudaof hooeel aamtm»rism,or tuns professional 
iwlittlUi ijmmi tifWjlp). Jf. •* + 

•stal The quality or character of an amateur ; 

Jh of being fond having a liking for,someihii)g; 


b.’ of dabbling in matters for which one has no, 
professional training, dilettantism. 

*894 Ds Quiucuy Cams’? Wk* 186a IX. xofi The cool and 
cowardly spirit of amaieurahip la which the Roman . • sat 
looking down upon the bravest of men • . mangling each 
Other for his recreation, ihi Miss Edgewoetm Helen II. 
a Horace (thinking] mort or himself and his amateurship 
«8|f Hamertom tuietL Lifeuue. too Napoleon 111 indulged 
in . . a dangerous kind otzunateunhip. He had a taste for 

t AlBJrtSq^ vbl. tb. Obt . [f. Amat* vA 4 
•inu 1.1 The action of dismaying, casting down, 
or quelling. 

sday Hieron Wks. I. 373 This doctrine ts of great vs* to 
the ameting of this humor, which is the very height of pride. 

tAsub'ting, (pi. a . Obt. [t Amat* v.i 4 
•ino *0 Dismaying, daunting. 

tdoo Fairfax Taste xui.xxU. 938 Vpcm their faces pale well 
might you note A thousand stones of hart ameling foare. 

tinaiioni Obt.-* [ad. L. amdtiSn^em, n. of 
action f. amdre to love.] 1 Wanton loue.' Cock- 
cram 1623. 

Anuttiat, amatitoa, obs. forms of Amethyst. 
Allhtivi (scm&tiv), a. [f. L. ewd/- ppl. stem 
of amil-re to love 4 -ive, as if ad. L. +am£tTvus] 
Disposed to loving. 

x6j6 Earl Manchester Contempt. Mart. 33 (The soul's] 
amative vertues unite her to God. a 1678 Woodmead Help 
LtvingdtA 8) 194 Theafl'eciionate and amatiuo powers. x8§» 
Kingsley Alt. Locke ii. (1876. 3a Amative ana combative 
organs small— a general want of healthy animalism. 
AmatiTBIMBS (ae mitivnes). Phren , [f. prec. 
4 -mens.] Propensity to love, or sexual passions. 

18x3 Spurxheim Physimgu. Syst. Pref. 9 In the nomencla- 
ture of the propensities. . 1 have therefore adopted amative- 
ness, like destructiveness. s8a8 Combe Coast it. Man iL f 5 
Amativeness Is a feeling obviously necessary to the con- 
tinuance of the species. 1869 Swinrunnb Ess. 4 Stud. <1873) 
eio The Satyrs . . retain their natural amativenesa. 

tAmatoTCuligt. 06 s.~" [f. L. amdtdreuLut 
a pitiful lover, dim. of anidtor 4- -ist.] * A trifling 
sweetheart, a general lover.* Bailey 1731 ; whence 
in J. 

Amatorial (»mit5**ri41), a. [f. L. amdtbri-us 
pertaining to a lover 4 -al 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a lover, or to love-making. 

f T\ . ..... u: r -L 


verses, and poems, step J essa Jml. Mature fist a;t Various 
amatorial and caressing language. 184s D'Israeu Amen . 
Lit. <1850) I. 308 The amatorial poet even designates the 
spots hallowed by his passion. 

2 . Epithet of the oblique muscles of the eyes, 
'which give them a cast sideways, and assist in 
that particular look by some called ogling* Cham- 
bers Cycl. 1751. 

AmatolliJly («mItG*riSli), adv. [f. prec. 4 
-Li*.] In an amatorial manner. 

a 1899 Worcester cites Darwin. 

AmatOTi&n, a. ? Obt. rare. [f. L. am&tdri-us 4 
-am.] Amatorial, amatory. 

*779 Johnson L. P.. Smith, , Wks. V78 7 XI. 456 After the 
manner of Horace's Lusory or Amatorma Odes. (Not in 
Johnson's Diet.] 

t AmatoTiotLB, a. 


Relating to love, amatory. 

x6ot Holland Pliny (1634) II. 40 ' 
lous propertie to win loue. 1603 — , 


Obt. [f. as prec. 4 -oua.] 
40 This root had aa amator- 


h propertie to win loue. 1603 — Pin torch's idor. sr These 
— J such like amatorious words, afae Milton Rtkenokl. 
xa The vaine amatorious Poem of Sir Philip Sidneys A rcadia . 

Amatory (ae m&tari), a. and tb. [ad. L. and* 
t8ri-us of or pertaining to amStor a lover.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a lover, to love- 
making, or to sexual love generally. 

1899 A. M . Gabelheueds Bk. Phytic 183/a When any parson 
hath eaten any amatorye fascinations. 1770 Sir w. Jones 
Poems k Ess. Pref. xs The form of those little amatory poems. 
1846 H. Elus Elgin Marble* IX. 109 The urn contained the 
ashes of some amatory poet. 1898 Thackeray Virgin. xxiL 
(1878) 175 To say that she confessed this amatory sentiment. 

B. sb. A love-potion, a philtre. [L. amatbrium.] 

1898 Hevwood Hierarch, tx. 615 Magfoke vanities, Exor- 

ciames, Incantations, Amatoriea. i 4 ga Gauls Magatirom. 
■68 Exorcisms, and incantations, and nmatories. ijax Bailey, 
Amatory , a philter to cause love. [Not In Johnson.] 
t Amair grey, prep. Obt. [a. OFr. b matgri, 
b maugr/ t more common in Fr. and Eng. without 
see Mahore.] In spite of, despite. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 5a He schal consente In bis wltt . • 
wole he nyle he, amaugrey his heed. 

II AmiUTMil (xmjr^-iis). Med. [mod.L, a. 
Gr. bfinvptoatt, n. of action f. apoupd-eiv to darken, 
f. 4 ymprbt dark, dim.] Partial or total loss of 
sight arising from disease of the optic nerve, usually 
without external change in the eye. 

xd|7 Pkyt. JHet*% Amaurosis , gutta serous, a dlsaase In 
the eyes, via. when the light is gone, and no fault to be 
seen, syes LesuL Gae. mmmm|iV4Foreninncr of aa Amau- 
rosis or Gutta Serena, stu Carlyui Past ♦ Pmt Is 
Thick sa un a opacity, thicker than amaurosis. 1878 Ajke» 
umum s6 Dee. hokfa Aa attack of amaurosis had suspended 


Aanm Ha ftem 3 rc‘tflc\ a. Med. Tf. ptec. as 
AfcAtd with mmmmle. 
ilm Hoorn Med. Diet. 78 There is moreover something 


very characteristic la dm appearaace of aa amaurotic eye. 
1830-47 Tooo CjteL A not. 4 Phy a HI. 7*1/1 After a lime 
he became amaurotic and comatose, 
tlttiy'i t> Obt* leu ONFr. amaier -OVr. 
ttmaier (whence alto Eng- form etmay; cf. Pr. 
esmaiar. It. smagare), t it L. ex out 4 •mogare, 
according to Dies, ad* OttG. magan, -m, to be 

? »werful or strong: see Dismay.] front, and reft, 
o dismay. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 483 Pou ne mS§t nojt me amove, r 1415 
Seven Sage* iP.l 1336 Sire, ne aywiy the nou)L S4I8 Caxtun 
Chat, the Gi. i4» Icrtb, esmaye you nothyng* 
timiyt'd, ppl . a. Obt. [f. prec. 4 -ED.] Dis- 
mayed. 

rsjee A*. A lit. 1748 Hi* knyghtis amayed bulb, r xjm 
Chauc4R Troy lu s iv. 641 Whereof ertow . . bonne amayed r 
t||l Gower Con/. I. no Wherein he wold nde amaied. 
AwiMJIM ( 4 rn^» a), v . ; also, 3-7 tmm. [f. A- 
pref. i ? intensive 4 Maze.] 
fl. To put out of one's wits ; to stun or stupefy, 
as by a blow on the head ; to infatuate, enute. Obs. 

e xrjd Auer. R. a 70 Nia he witterlich amaaed ft ut of his 
wltte. 1P9 Hawks Past. Plea*, xxx. xii. It was no wonder 
that I was amaaed, My herte and minde rite had to tan* 
in cure. i|p Paijsx. 411/1 You will amuse hym with bcac- 
yng ef hym thus about* the heed. He was so amaaed with 
the stroke that he was vedy to foil downc. 1533 Udai.i. 
Roister Dossier iv. viL To be araased with the smoke. 184* 
Rogers Maamesu 44 Ihe Lord . . smote hiai to tho ground, 
and a mitred him. 

+ 2 . To drive one to bis wit's end, bewilder, per- 
plex. Obt. 

1963 Hemilie* 11. 1 L lit. (1640)70 They dell and amate the 
understanding of the unlearned, tdeg Drayton Heroic. Ep. 
xi. 136 Let not the Bennies, that Greatnease doth reflect, 
A mam thy Hopes, xfiop C. Butler Fern. Men. (16941 *33 
The Snow amateth them, and. dau ling their eyes, causeilt 
them presently to folk 164a H. More Sengef Sent 11. App. 
ixxix, That which well amasen may The wisest man and 
pufxle evermore. 

f 8. To overeome with sudden fear or panic ; to 
fill with consternation, terrify, alarm, Obt. 

igge P also a. 411/1 , 1 amaac/I firay sodenly, Mai 

Drayton Odes xvlL 97 Though they to one be ten. Bo hat 
amaxed. xfiga Wai ton Angler 100 The sight of any ebadow 
amams the fish. 17*6 tr. Dupin'* Ecd. Hist, xttk C. IL III. iL 
35 Besides it is the Duty or a Preacher to amaze a Sinner. 
4 . To overwhelm with wonder, to astound or 
greatly astonish. 

tape Share. Vtu. A* Ad. 634 Crystal eyne, Whose foil 
perfection all the world amazes. 1966 Ii. Brooke Feel 4/ 
Quality ((859) II. 9 You amase me greatly— is this all the 
notice and care they take of such a treasure 7 1804 Dirdin 
Libr. Comp, ilj Would startle the sensitive, and even amase 
the incredulous. 1819 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 33 A young 
man, whose eccentric career was destined to oouue Europe, 
to. reft. To bewilder, puxxle, or drive oneself 
stupid. Ohs. 

164s Milton Cetast. (1851) 337 , 1 amaze me. x6gg Wai.ton 
Angler 98 , 1 might easily amaze my self, and tire you in 
a relation of thein. a fcdpB Marvell Perm* Wks. 1776 HI- 
4ta How vainly men themselves amass, To win the palm, 
the oak, or baya 

0 . intr. To be astounded or stupefied, etrek. 

48 89 Pvttemmam Eng. foe tie (1869) 040 It would so make 
the chart eares amate. 1593 Perlb Edui. /, 70 Madam, 
amaze noL xtra & Taylor l' oust y. L II. | Rye is blinded, 
ear amaxea. tout. nr. i. II. 036 Men nmase threat. 

Amamm (JkmP t), tb. [f. the vb.] * amaezmevt. 
(Amase and a mate were often identified.) 
fl. Loss of one's wits, mental stupefaction, 
craze. Obs. 

>430 Lvdo. Ckren. Trey v. v, To gape and loke aa it were 
in a mase. 1986 Lupton Thousand Notable Things (sty ) a8t 
Thegentleman was stricken In amaze, foil rick, and died. 

+ 2 . Bewilderment, mental confusion. Obt. 
xagg-tAea R. Hawkins Vey. S. Sea 39 Heaving the land 
In rourtaene fathoms, wee had ground, which pet us all Into 
a mase. x8i6 Tr no. Eng. Pttgr. in Hard. Mfu. 1 . 351 . 1 was 
in amaze, and knew not what to da 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 
38 Soon oar joy is turn'd Into perplexity and new senate. 
179* Mrs. Dklahy Lett . 978 Our god-daughter jjs pretty 
well, still in a whirl and an amaze. 

to. Loss of presence of mind through terror, 
panic. Obs . 

Idas Weever Mirr. Martyrs E viij, What forma moat terrour 
and amaze will show, sate Manley Grotiuts L. Coumir. 
tVars 8sx Thus once more brought Into an amaxa, they fled 
absolutely, a 17m Pomfret Peel. Wks. (xieri 97 Strike tlie 
affrighted nations with a wild amaze. 1718 Pont Hietd v. 33 
Struck with amaee and shame, the Trojan crew Or slain or 
fled, the sons of Dares view. 1768 Goldsmith Vie. Wake/. 
xi. (1857) 63 The whole rout was in omasa 

4 . Extreme astonishment, wonder. (Now chiefly 


lurch, the very 

\ 0 k Shams. 

L. L. L. 11. 946 His faces owns maryent Bid coal* such 
amaoes. That all eyes saw his eles inchanted with gases. 
9647 May Hiel . Part in. v. too An anruufe. that ths b e ri sgad 
should contino* la ouch aa height of leMflutlon. 1719 Aam- 
son Cate iv. UL 98 With pleasure and amaxa, I eland titna 
ported I sms Riosammon Pamela 1 . 64 She flood all la 
Amase, and look'd at me from Top to Toe. rifoUestus 
ttadisc. Country v, 85 Ha staved at Fosd in eves more amass 
than auger. 

Aagiid (ff ra/i'zd), ppl. a. [f. Amass v. + -md.] 
i L Driven stupid; stunned or stupefied# as by 
u blow; out of one's wits. Obt, 


0 mm* A mr. R. 084 Naf, *ri8 mm am aaad Mag. raraOewaa 
CmrflL ax, I wuiMuer,what 1 am..Butiiiua 2 \*that 


AMAXMV&Y. 


, 1447 Boa bnham Lyorse/Seynty* 14 As a man 

anasyd ha -eodeynly dada abreyde. imi Turner Herbal 
(116819 Leopards* bayoc layd tosKorpione makath hym vt- 
Mat^amaaadandnain. i|MT. B. La PnmandaydsFr.Aceui. 
49s Sha strike hlr head so hard against the wall, that *ha 
fall doama amazed, a s6 04 Hamms* Chron. I ret. (1633) so 
The other gave Starcuteru* such a blow, that he stood a 
great while amazed. 168 a Lady Russell Lett. I. v. 14 A 
woman amazed with grist. spH P«w Windsor For* 109 
Sudden they seize th' amaz'd defenceless prize. 
f2. Bewildered, confounded, confused, per- 
plexed. Of things : Thrown into confusion. Obs. 

c igge Merlin xiii. 199 Thai were so a-maiid that thei wiste 
not what to do. sgf j Moaa Rich. Ill 11641; 949 The poore, 
ainosed, and desolate commons of this Realms, 1 sal Yono 
Diana 9*3 One, that is amazed in minde, Not knowing 
whether he doth draarae or no. 1608 Yorksk. frag. 1. iv. 
007 All his studies amazed. t6gi Jer. Taylor Serm. 1. xxvii. 
343 The contradiction is multiply*! and the labyrinths more 


1 8 , Struck with sudden terror; terror-stricken, 
terrified, alarmed. Obs. 

e 1386 Cmaucbr Chan. Vent. Frol. 4 71 383 Be ye no thyng 
amazed (v. r. amazed, a-mased, amasud). 1430 Lvoc. Ckron. 
Troy ill. axvii. To the kings she ran Soamased in her mor- 
tal! wo. 161s Bulk fmmg. kx. 41 When the men of Israel 
turned again*, the men of Beniamin were amased. 1640 
i'uLUi AM Rediv. % Luther (18671 1 . 67 Amazed not so much 
for her own as for her children's preservation. 

4. Lost in wonder or astonishment. 

sSflaSTAMvtiuasr A? net's 1. (Arb.) 39 With woonder amazed, 
zgpo Shake. Mtdt. N. 111.ii.9ao, I am amazed at your passionate 
words. 1699 Hammond On Ft. Pref. x6 Admiring and glori- 
fying God a* he stands amazed. 1781 Cowries J. Gilpin xli. 
The calletider, amazed to see His neighbour in such trim. 
1853 Maury Phot. Geeg. Sea f 741 We are utterly amazed at 
the office* which have been performed . . by the animalcule. 

(fira^zddli), adv. [f. prec. + -lyh.] 
In amased manner ; with stupidity, bewilderment, 
consternation ( 06 s.) ; with astonishment, or wonder. 

1590 Siiak*. Midi. N. iv. i. 153 My Lord, 1 shall reply 
amazedly, Halfe sleeps, halfe waking. 1609 — Mach . iv. 1. 
ia6 Why Stands Macbeth thus amazedly T 1640 Br. Hall 
Chr. Moder. 17/1 looked somewhat amazedly upon the mass 
of plate and treasure. 1879 Miss Br addon Vixen 111 . 99 
To stare amazedly at the paising carriage. 

AttMtdMM (imci fcednesL [f. as prec. + 
-Niaa.1 The state or quality of being amazed ; 
literally, loss of one's wits or of self-possession 
from any cause. 

+ 1. The state of being out of one's wits; infat- 
uation, stupefaction. Obs. 

1576 T. Newton tr. Lemnids Touchst. Complex. (1613) zxz 
Ofit sprlngeth madnesse, louse of light wits, amazednesse, 
raving dotage. igli Gobson Plages CenfuH 1869) aoz Glutte 
. . with the clubbe of amasednesse strike* such a pegge Into the 
hcade of Life, that he fallen downs for dead vpon the Stage. 

1 2. Lots of presence of mind, bewilderment, 
confnaion. Obs. 

t6st Spsrd Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. i v. ( (639) 475 Through amaxed- 
nesse not knowing how to shift. s6s« Capt. Smith Virginia 
v. 174 Extreme toy, euen almost to amazednesse. imi 
Chambers CrtL *.v. Amble , Checking him in the cheeks 
when in a gallop ; and thus putting him into an amazedness, 
between gallop and trot. 

t 8 . Loss of self-possession through fear; con- 
sternation, panic. Obs. 

1957 Barclay 7 ugurtha (Psynelh 63 b, Thinhubitantes ex- 
pelled their amased net remembryng themscUe. 1987 Flem- 
ing Contn. Holinthed 111 . 3x1/1 A sudden earthquake . . 
caused such an amazednesse among the people as was woon- 
derfull for the time. 1998 Shako. Merry IV. iv. iv. 35 Vpon 
their sight We two, in great amazednesse will flye. 1641 
Prynne A ntipathie 15 By reason of his trembling and fearful 
amazednesse. 

4. Overwhelming astonishment 

1607 Hixson IVhs.l. 349 We may well with a kind of 
astonishment and amazednesse admire it. 1863 Kinglakk 
Crimea (1877) 1 L xxiil 337 Before their amazedness ceased, 
they found themselves— marshalled and governed, 
t Ama'iaftll, a. Obs. [f. Amaze sb. + -vul.] 

1. activity, Causing amazement ; driving one oat 
of his wits ; distracting. 

1930 Pauor. 303/1 AmasefUU, dfraieux. 198s Sidney 
Aiir. 4 Stella xcvl 9 Amazefull solitariness#. 

2. passively , Struck with amazement ; distracted, 
infatuated, stupefied. 

Iffi SylveotEr Dm Bartas 11. Iv. 11. (1641) 916/9 The Queen, 
nigh sunk in an amaxeful swoon. z6oo Chapman Iliad xvil 
658 Who at length Put all the youth of Greece besides in 
most amazeftU rout 

Aauwmut [f. Amazi v. + 

-mint, (An early instance of this suffix added to 
a Teutonic vb.)1 »r»>. Loss of one’s wits or of 
■elf-possession through any cause whatever. 

+L The condition of being mentally paralyzed, 
mental stupefaction, frenzy. Obs. 

1606 Shako. Tr.h Cr. v. ill 85 Behold, destruction, frenrie, 
and amazement, Lika witless# Antickts, one another meet#, 
sirs Milton P. A. iv. 961 Satan, smitten with amazement, 
Ml 1746 W. Collins Ode toFear'WVu 1771, 49 The Meide 
and Matrons, on her awful Voice, Silent end pale, in wild 

1 2. Lorn of* pretence of mind ; bewilderment, 
perplexity, distraction (due to donbt as to what 
toao). Obs. 

1999 Shake. John v. L 35 Wilde amassment hurries op ft 
down# The little number of your doubtfbll friends. 1641 
Baker Ckron. (1670) 339/1 This answer was but to hold her 
, whUo some mischief w 


ban idee J. Noeets Beatitudes (1694) I. 90 A thing that 
efia hardly be thought of without Confusion and Amazement. 
Mi De Foe Plague (1756) 198 This Amazement of the 
flaantmtes proceeded rather from want of being able to 
amr any Means successfully, than from any Unwillingness. 

To. Overwhelming fear or apprehension, con* 
•tarnation, alarm. Obs. 

hg|8 Spenser F. Q.(Tm) Adding new Fear to hb first amaze* 
m in t , sdix Bulk 1 Pet. Ul 6 Not afraid with any amazement 
(Wvcup, Rhem. perturbation ; Tindale, shadow ; Cranmrr, 
Genev. terror]. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. viL 1x851) «3« To cast 
amazements and panick terrors into the hearts of weaker 
Christians. 1796 Burke Sub/. 4 B. Wks. 1 . 159 Do not the 
French /lonnement and the English astonishment and 
amazement point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder? 

4. Overwhelming wonder, whether due to mere 
surprise or to admiration. 

idee Shake // ami . m. ii. 339 Your behauior hath stroke 
her into amasement, and admiration. s6is Bible Acts iii. 
xo They were filled with wonder and amazement at that 
which had happened vnto him. 1604 Ld. Kensington in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 309 111 . 178 But the amasment extra- 
ordinary to findo her . . the sweetest creature in France. 
a 174a Bentley AVrwr.iL.) To raise unprofitable amasement. 
x8s6 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. (1878) 937, 1 saw to 
my amazement . . MissOldcastle struggling against the wind. 

tliwaria (fim^ zifi). Med. [moa.L., repr. a 
possible Gr. *dpo(ta f n. of state f. d priv. -1- pa(yr 
breast, pap.] Non-development of the breasts in 
a female, with consequent want of provision for 
suckling offspring. 

*•741 See Agalactia.] 

(fim/i'zin), vbl. sb. [f. Amaze tr. + 
■ingL] The action of causing amazement. (Now 


only gerund ial.) 

S93# Palmsr. 19 


Bano Treat. Fr. 


If 


Lmasynge, stupefaction, 
eng . , Fffray. 0 


1 Holly* 


_ . w w, or effroy, fcare, astonying, 
abashing, amasing. 1997 T. Mobley Introd. Mns. 156 To 
the anuising of the young singer, a 1617 Hikron Wks . 1 . 16 
To the appalling and amasing of a Christian. 1674 Coles, 
An Amazing, Stupe/actio, cousteruatio. Mod. After so amaz- 
ing friends and foes. 


(fim^'zii)^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -tng 2 .] 

f 1. Causing distraction, consternation, confusion, 
dismay ; stupefying, terrifying, dreadful. Obs. 

1993 Shaks. Rich. //. 1. iii. 8x Let thy blowe« . . Fall like 
amazing thunder on the Caske Of thy amaz'd, pernicious 
enemy. 1699 Hammond On Ps. evii. 93-30 They meet with 
terrible amazing tempests. 1709 Stanhope Faraphr. 1 1 1. 

« a The amazing Prospects of an angry God and a gaping 
elL 1781 Gibbon DetL 4 Fall III. 93 A dreadful and 
amazing prodigy. 

2. Astounding, astonishing, wonderful, great be- 
yond expectation. 

1704 J. Trapp Abra.MuUv. L 1981 Such amazing Gener- 
osity Exceeds Belief. 1717 Lady M. Mon taoue Lett. II. 
xlvL 37 To turn round with an amasing swiftness. 1769 
Burke State Mat. Wks. 11 . 8s The author's amazing asser- 
tion. t8oa Imihon Sc. 4 Art I. 4 To observe to what an 
amazing extent the actual division of matter may be carried. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 33s Great as has. been the 
change in the rural life of England since the Revolution, the 
change . . in the cities is still more amazing. 

8 . quasiWt/. Wonderfully, astonishingly. 

1804 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 54 All of whom laughed, and 
took it in amazing good part. 

Ama'singly (&m*i‘zinU\ adv. [f. prec. -LY 2 .] 
In an amazing manner. Now often hyperbolically 
in colloquial use for : Exceedingly, very. 

1673 Ladies Call. 1. i. 1 15 There is no noise on this side hell 
can be more amazingly odious. 1744 H. Walpole Lett . to 
H. Mann 98 (1834) 1 . 339 My father has exerted himself 
most amazingly. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 178 The thigh 
bones of some amazingly large animal. 1801 Miss E doe- 
worth Good Fr. Gov. <1859) 99 She speaks English amaz- 
ingly well for a Frenchwoman. Black Pr. Thule viu. 

lai He is an amazingly clever fellow. 

Amaion (oe*m&^n). Also 5 Amysone, 7 
Amaaon. PI. Amasona ; also 4-7 Amaaones. 
In 6-7 often accented ama'ton . |a. JL Amazon, 
a. Gr. WfiafcuM, •boa ; explained by the Greeks from 
d priv. + fiaf-dr a breast (in connexion with the 
fable that they destroyed the right breast so as not 
to interfere with the use of the bow), but prob. 
pop. etym. of an unknown foreign word.] 

1. pi. A race of female warriors' alleged by Hero- 
dotus, etc. to exist in Scythia. 

1398 Trkvira Barth . De P. R. xv. xil (1495) 49a They were 
cafTyd A mazones, that is vnderstonde wythout breste. c 7400 
Destr. Troy xxvu. 10804 Of Amysones auntrus atlet the 
qwene. 1653 Coo an Died. Sic. xoo Ike Amazon ea inhabited 
. . near to the river of Thermodon. 1793 Chambers CrcL 
SuppL *.v., The existence of the Amazons was called in 
question by Strabo. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 1 10 Glanc'd 
at the legendary Amaion Aa emblematic of a nobler age. 

2. Hence, A female warrior, lit, and fig. 

1978 T. N. tr. Cong. IK ind. 14 Them were Amazons 
women of warre* in certain# Handos. *893 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
iv. L to6 Belike she minds to play the Amazon. 170a Lend. 
Gas. mmmdcccxl^ About too Virgins in two Companies 
richly attired, many of them like Aniaabna with Bows and 
Arrows. 1777 Robertson Amor. (1783) ill. 86 An opinion 
that . . Amazons wen to be found iythls part of the New 
World. >886 B. Taylob Continents!^ When Europe rose 
a stately Amazon. 

8 . transfi A venr strong, tall, or masculine woman. 
1798 Johnson IdUr No. 6 Pa, I am for from wishing, .the 
amazon . . any diminution . . of fame. >707 Fordycs Serm. 
Vug. Wont. I. UL 105 To the men an Amasoo never fails to 
bo forbidding. 1833 Kane Grmnetl Exp. xlri. (1836) 4 >s 


Extremes, meet to tha Esquimaux of Owenfon d and AmnsonR 
of Paris. 

f 4. The queen in chew. Obs. 

«6fS F. Beale BiocMmds Chesse+lay % The Queen or 
Amazon is placed in the fourth house from the tamer of the 
field by the aide of her King, and alwaye* In her owhe colour. 

0. fig. in reference to the sexual habits of the 
Amazons. 

i 06 e Vac. Tone. 137 These hinds ase amazons, pot vestals. 

6. *- Amazon^ant. 

1880 Huntbr in Cassetfs Diet. av. , These when hatched be- 
come a kind of pariah caste in the habitation of the Amasona 

7. Comb., as Amazon-drtss, A maton-like . Also 
Amazon-ant, -stone, q.v. 

1980 Sidney A read. (1609) 149 Her sword* which (Amaaon- 
like) she euer ware about her. 1999 Store* Wolseyix 896; #8 
Her handmaids, in Amazon-like attire, c 1630 Dmumm. op 
Hawtm. Poems Wks. 1711, 50/1 A country maid Amazone 
like did ride, xytt Shaptesb. Charac. (17371 IL sea Whom 
you admire . . in ber anuuon -dress, with a tree manly air be- 
coming her. 

Am&xon-ant. [Amazon a.] A species of red 
ant, of which the neuters capture ana enslave the 
young of other species ; sometimes applied to the 
neutere alone. 

1804 Griffith Cuvier XV. 501 Huber is erroneous in sup- 
posing that the amazon ants have a sting. x8S8 Wood 
Homes without Hands xxiv. 459 The Am which employs 
forced labour is called the Amazon Ant, and is tolerably 
common on the Continent. 

Awmoniin (a;m&zdn*niiin), a. and sb. [f. L. 
amazoni-us + -an.j A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, resembling, or befitting the 
Amazons or an Amazon ; warlike, or masculine, 


as a woman. 


tgphendPt. Contention (i 843) 131 To triumph like an Ama- 
zonian trull Vpon his woes. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. 
(1634) 64 These Amazonian dames begin to wax weary of 
their mates. 1711 Steele Sped. No. km P 3 This Amazonian 
Hunting-Habit for Ladies. 1837 W. Howrrr Rur. Life in. 
vi. (186a; 285 His amazonian lady, half the head taller than 
himself. 1844 Dtacfnv . Mag. LvI. 9x4 Caps were dragged 
off. and nails shown with amazonian spirit. 

2. Of the river Amazon (so called from the female 
warriors there seen by the Spaniards), or its basin. 

1883 Bates Nat. on A masons 1. 10 The only Amazonian 
species. 1875 Blackies Pop. Encycl. 133/r The Amazonian 
water system. 

B. sb. An Amazon (fabulous). 
a 1704 T. Brown Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1 . 37 His Hydra, 
and Amazonian*, and the hellish Cer berus. 

t Aamionical, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. A ma- 
sonic -us (a. Gr. d/<a{opttf-uf)-*-ALl.]» A mazonian. 

zs8n Stanyhurst Mneid 1. (Arb.) 33 Theare wear Anuu 
zonical wommeti with targat, an haulfmoone Likning. 

Amaaonita (wmaa^npit). [f. Amazon + -ite.] 
+ 1. One of the race of Amazons. Obs. 

160s Holland Pliny (16J4) I. 108 Smyrna, built by an 
Amazonite. 1639 Brathwait Eng. Gentl. 94 The Amazonites 
being women expert above all people of the world ill shooting. 

2. Min. «> Amazon-stone. 

A "mason-stone. Min. [named from river 
Amazon.] A mineral ; a * bright verdigris-green 
and cleavable* variety of orthoclase, worn as an 
amulet by the Indians of the Rio Negro. 

1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xviii. 266 Those 
green pebbles known by the name of Amazon-stones and 
worn as amulets. x86a Rawlinson A uc. Mon. 1. vi. 474 They 
are cut upon serpentine, amazon-stone, and Lapis-lazuli. 

Ainb&gO (ae mbcdg). PI. ambages (cc'mbedjdz, 
or as L. icmbri’dfl/z). [a. 14 th c. Fr. ambages, a. 
L. ambages circuits, circumlocutions, f. amb- about 
+ ag-Ere to drive. Thoroughly naturalized in t 6 th 
c. as a'mbages, with sing, a mbage (as in Fr.) in 
tense I, but owing to the coincidence of the spell- 
ing with the original I.., there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to look upon it as merely L., and to 
use it accordingly, thus restricting the sense and 
altering the pronunciation.] 

I. Of language (from Fr. ; pron. a'mbages ; with 
sing.) Roundabout or indirect modes of speech. 

1. For deceit: Equivocation, quibbles, ambigu- 
ities. Obs. or arc A. 


lion of wordes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 111. x. 108 An 
Ambages of words is very deceit AiL 0x733 North Exam. 
1. IL p t6. 43 Factious polemic Tricks, Ambages, and treach- 
erous Counsels. 1897 Sis F. Palgeavs Norm. 4 Eng. II. 
4x5 He commenced by a few politic ambages, or— to speak 
more plainly— lies. 

+ 2. For concealment : Dark or obscure language 
ambiguity. Obs 

10 Whittintqn I _ 

g difkciunbftM b6 nuule w 

91 x That Prophecies are delivered in otacurc Ambages. 1719 
Bkekslev Hylas 4 Phil, iii. To nse some ambsges, ana 
ways of speech not common. 

1 8 . For delay : Circumlocutions, beating about 
the bush. Obs. exc. as a case of II. 6 . 

igff Deant Horace Rp* viLDri, For to make the ambage 
short#, And not to draw it on. iM C. Watson P olybi us To 
Reeder, With any tedious ambage or painted preamble. 
1607 Dekkkb WJL Babylon esoVmh : yaffehtlof Ambage : 
I answer# aa my spirits lead# me, that #67* Mas. Bmhi 


fflao Whittintqn Vulgaria (1597) a Tend re wyttes with 
men# derke ambage be made dull. z66 4 H. Moaa myst. Inif . 



AM BAQIOAL. 



Sir Lm W ithout mow ambages, Sir, I have con- 

ald«^iwflwMMrM t Midh«v«coiunat«dto«Utfnrhlm. 
44 . AlArf. (to stng.) Periphrasis. fMr. 

„**•§ * 5 *™"*“ &V- PqrtienWg) eoj Periphrasis, or the 
Ibid. 94 rodlmii ambage mm tong periods, 
il. Of path*, way*.' [A later iuJoptkm from L. # 
a L. word ambd*gts.l 


hindrance, impediment, ambogiosity, circumlocution, or need- 
superfluous and unnecessary roundabout forms of speech. 

Ambagious (atmb^d^as), a. [ad. Fr. amba- 
gieux, ad. L. amb&gios-us : see A mb age and -ous.] 
Full of ambages: a. Circumlocutory, roundabout; 
b. Winding, circuitous. 

163ft Blount Giossogr ., Ambarious, full of idle circum- 
stances of speech, or of deceitful words. 1676 H. Moss 
A nnot.GlanvilT s Saddncisntus 1. (1736) 60 All those amba- 
gious Windings and Meanders of feigned Abstraction, x68s 
— A Knot. G (any ill's Lux Orient. 176 A more o pc rose and 


— Annot . Gtanvills Lux Orient. 176 A more o pc rose and 
ambagious inference. 1731 Bailey, A ntbagious. full of far- 
fetch'd speeches. 1870 Smith Syu. 4 A utonynts. Devious . . 
Syu. Tortuous, ambagious, roundabout. 

Amba'giously, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a roundabout manner ; circuitously, indirectly. 

1878 CunwoarH Intetl. Syst. 1. iii. xxxvit. 157 The medicinal 
art . . doth its work ambagious! y, by the use of such medica- 
ments as do but conduce . . to help that which is nature indeed. 

AmbA'gioTIineBI. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being circuitous or circumlocutory. 

1870 Smith Syn. 4 Autonyms, An/ractuosity . . Syu. Am- 
bagiousness, angularity, tortuousness. 

t Amba gltory, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ambdges 
(see Ambaoe) by form-assoc. with dilatory t transi- 
tory, etc., but not etymologically defensible.] Cir- 
cumlocutory, ambagious. 

x8xa Scott Wav. xxiv. Partaking of what scholars call tha 
periphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the circumben- 
dibus. 1806 — Woods t. I. v. 115 All the ambagitory expres- 
sions they made use of. 

Ambara'o, obs. form of Embarbas. 

1676 F.thrxkdge Marr.il ta Modem. iL 11684) 34 An Am- 
harm's of chairs and couches at your Door. 

+ Ambassade. ambassade (se m-, e mbU- 
s^d). Obs. or arch. Forms: 5 smbsxsde, 5-9 
smbaasad© ; also 5 amba*aelad(e, 5-6 -bassad, 6 
-ba-aaad, -ba sset ; and with c- as smbsiisds, en- 
bsusde, etc. [a. Fr. ambassade, 15th c . a wbaxade, 
ad. OSp. ambaxada (mod. cm-), cogn. w. Pr. am- 
baissada. It. ambasciata, OF t.ambasstc, (superseded 
by this form in -adi : see Ambabsy) JL +am- 
baetiata (found in med.L. as ambaxidta, - aseiata , 
- assiSta , -asidia), ppl. derivative of *ambacti$re to 
go on a mission, f. ambaetia, ambaxia (in Salic 
and Burgundian Laws) 'charge, office, employ- 
ment,’ n. of office f. ambactus a servant (? vassal, 
retainer). The OFr. form ambassk was also 
adopted in Eng. as Ambassy, Embassy ; as was also 
the med.L. as Ambabsiate, etc., the forms of which 
appear to have been quite mixed up with those of 
the present word, leading to the pronunciation in 
5 -6 amba’ssiade, amba ssade , and the spellings in 
-ad, W, -et. But Shakspere and subseq. writers 
have ambassorde or armbassade. 


and in recent times as a L. word ambages.] 

6. Circuits, windings, circuitous paths, arch. 

*•*5 Sanoy» Tm. go (Tha river] running from South to 
North 'besides in ambages) aboue one ana forty degrees. 
*879 Grew Aunt. Plants iv. 111. viL | * <t68si ipx The Elon- 
gmtlqn of the seed-vessels, sometimes directly, as in Plums 
and Nuts, and sometimes by several Ambages before they 
shoot into the Seeds, as in Tulip* 1796 Psoas Anonym, (tbog) 
373 You will find it, through the windings and ambages, 
eight, or perhaps nine miles, x8s« Lams Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. 


■errom. rwumr, wfe mmnwns, wn. ameers \CI. AMXOHT), 

variously explained as £ and agaiost, towards 4 bah Back. 
or *besh to do, or <M/sSkr. bhahta devoted, and assumed 
to have been adopted in Gallic, or erroneously taken as Gallic 


eight, or perhaps nine miles, t8§s Lams Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. 
(1865)409 After hunting and winding through all the possible 
ambages of similar sounds. 

6 . jig. Circuitous, indirect, or roundabout ways 
or proceedings ; delaying practices. 

>548 Langley Polyd Verg. nr. ir. 87 b, When a Byshop 
was consecrated ther was used no other rytes or ambages. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn 11. 33 He shall, by Ambages of 
diets, bathings, anointings, etc. prolong life. 1637 Austen 
Fruit Trees 1. 38 Meat and drink work upon the spirits by 
ambages and length of time. 1716 Avukve Partrgon 63 The 
Ambages of Law Suits. 

+ 7 . Dark, secret, or mysterious ways of action. 
Obs. (Cf. Livy I. 56.) 

a s6a6 Bacon Thcol Whs. (18*8 ) 1 337 The ways and am- 
bages of God. 1704 Swirr 7 *. Tub Wks. 1768, 141 The other 
coat me so many strains and traps and ambages to introduce. 
a * 797 . H. Walpole Georgs II (18471 IL iv, He would not 
enter into all the ambages of the Cor/s Diplomatique. 
t An&ba'gioal, a. Obs . rare-', [f. prec. 4-10 
4 -alJ - Ambagious. 

*65* Gaule Magastrom. 14s To trouble his own answer, 
and confound his own sentence, through an ambagicall cir- 
cumlocution of words and terms*. 

Amba'ginoufl, a. rare . [f. L. ambdgin-cm 

-■ Ambages 4 -ous.] - Ambagious. 
a 1859 In Worcester. 


or original Celtic. ror the latter, Maim {Ltym. uni, vssthM 
also proposed umbiinmb; amm am,) about 4 Breton ahetus, 
ahedus * busy/ banco < one employed about (his lord).') 

1 , The mission or function of an ambassador, 

csgge in 3rd Sep. Comm. Hist. MSS. (187s) s&yx Whan 

he was at Toures in ambasiiad. 1489 Caxton Faytu qf 
Armes il i. 91 Dyde sends. .as by manure of ambaaade. 
M94 Fab van vi, cfxxxi. 170 He sent nym in ambassade. IIM 
facsimiles Hat, MSS. il. Monsieur de Brion, Admyralor 
Fraunce.i nowe here in Amtnssiade. 1549 Edward VI. Rem. 
*39 Sir Philip Hobbey, lately cum from his ambassad in 
Flaundres. 160a Cabkw Cornwall 60 a, Sent by him also in 
diuert Ambassad •«. twj Woosow Corr. HI. mi A sort of 
ambassade from the Kirk to the King. 1843 Lytton Last 
qf Bar. in. v. 17a Power to resign the ambassade and trust. 

2 . A body of persons (or u single person) sent 
on a mission, or as a deputation, to or from a 
sovereign ; an ambassador and his suite. 

c 1450 in 3nrf Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. (187s) s8 o/t As large 
power as any was gevyn 10 any ambassad. 1489 Carton 
Faytes of Armes 1. vii. 17 An ambassade cam to nym. sgas 
Lo. Berners Froissart I. xxvi. 37 The Kyng o? Ingland 
sent his ambassad to the kyng of Scott it. 1970 Gascoigne 
Compt. Phil, xvi, He shewde the cause, which thither then 
Did his ambassade bring. 1709 Stsyp* Ann. Ref, I. xl. 435 
It was thought convenient to stay the ambassade, and to 
condole only. 

0 . xgoe Abnolr Chron. (1811) s8a Now was sent an other 
enbassode to Caleis. sg8o Lylv Euphstes (Arb.) 459 Ye 
Kings of Assiria, who aunsware Embasaades by messengers. 

8. The message borne by on ambassador. 
i960 J. Davs Steidands Comm. 139 a. He came to Rome, 
declareth his Ambassade. 1989 Bp. Cooria Admon. sa 4 
The state of an ambassade or message. 

Ambassador, ambassador (dm-, £mbar. 
s&doi). Forms : a. 4-6 umbualatour, 5 -dour, 
ambaxadour, -tour(o, -tor, ambaasatour, -tor, 
5-8 -dour, 6-9 -dor. 8. 4-5 ambaasatour, -stour, 
-adour, ambaaltour, 9 anbaaaatour, -itour, 
-ytour, enbaaatora, 5-6 ambaasltour(a, 6 -iator, 
-eatour(a, -ytor, -adar, anbaaaadoura, 6-7 am- 
baisadour, -ora, 6*9 ambassador. 7. 5 lmbaa- 
aadora, inbaaaetour, 5-6 lmbaasator, 6 -a tor, 
-itor, -otor, -ador, imbaaodor. [The actual 
ambassador t -our, is a. Fr. ambassaaeur (15th c. 
also ambaxadeur), ad. OSp. ambaxador (now entb-) 
and Pr. ambassador , cogn. w. It. ambascia tore, -dare, 
and OFr. (superseded by this adopted form) ambas - 
seter {ambascor, - asseor , -oxeur, etc.). The innumer- 
able early variants are chiefly adoptions or adapt- 
ations of the med.L. prop. *ambaetidtor (agent-noun 
f. * ambactiare ; see Ambassade), but found as am- 
baxi -, ambasti -, ambassi -, ambasi-ator, - itor ; also 
with initial / and 1, emboss iator , imbassiator , etc. ; 
varied with crosses between these and the Fr., and 
phonetic forms like embassader. Of these variants 
embassador , supported by embassy , was much more 
common than ambassador in 17-iSth c., and is 
still the common spelling in United States.] 

(' Our authors write almost indiscriminately embassador or 
ambassador, embassage or embassage ; yet there is scarce 
an example of embassy, concurring to write embassy .' 
Johnson.) 

1 . a. An official messenger sent (singly, or as 
one of a party) by or to a sovereign or public bodv; 
an envoy, commissioner, or representative, esp. b. 

A minister of high rank sent bv one sovereign or 
state on a mission to another. ( In the general sense 
(mostly in plural) now only historical ; and when 
used as in b., commonly qualified as Ambassador 
Extraordinary, to distinguish it from sense s.) 

a. c 1374 Chaucee Troylus iv. 145 Thambauiutouft hem 
answerd for final, c 14*9 Wyntoun Cron. ix. ix. X19 Swilk 
request Of swilk Ambassatoure*. c 1460 Fomescue Abs. 4 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 49 Ambassators sent from Kyngs and 
Princis. c 1449 Eng. Chron. 48 The king sente amoassia- 
tours ayen to king Charlin. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ Armes 
11. xxxv. 149 The ambaxatoures of the cytee went and came 
for to treatte of peas. Ibid. 1. v. 11 His ambauiadours auc- 
torised to the one of lancastre. Ibid. 11. v. 99 That thise 
ambatsadours shulde not iprede suche wordes abrode. sags 
Elvot Goveruonr 8 But a fable snswere to an ambassador. 
s6oa Shake. I/aml iv. vL 10 Th' Ambassadouni that was 
bound for England. 1768 Blackstone Comm. I. 1. vil 189 
The privileges of ambassadors are determined by the law of 
nature and nations. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VI 1 1 . lxiv. 300 
Ambassadors from Philip were also present. 

0. c 1906 Chaucer Pard. T, *75 Stubon, that was a wit em- 
baaitour [v.r. embaasadour- 3 , -atour, ^tour, am baasat our]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. clxxv. (1495) 716 Embas- 
sa tours: messengers and herdes. 1443 Pol Poems IL stoMe- 
diadoun of wise enbasei toures. a 1490 Knt. de la Tour x6 
Whanna the king . . sawe the embassitows. 1464 Mann. 4 
Househ. Exp. sjo My mastyr rode to mete the enbasetore. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vn. ( 1 jso) 1 30/x Ther came solempne 
enbassatouri fro the pope, /mcexlix. 319 Our enbassatours 
came home egeyne. 1943 Moma in Elliiwif. Lett. 1.69 1 . 198 


*939 Covrrdale e Mince, hr, 44 V embaaeitoius were thre 
* 94 » Brinklow Compt. xxiv. (1874) 69 Thel ha ales eatbes- 
sytore for princes. 1944 SupH.Hen. Vitt % 14 Which also 
taue dona to them good Bernice as enbassfrdourss. 1999 
Shake. Hen. V, 1. 191 Tha French Embassador, vpou that 
instant Crau'd audience, a step P. Bavne Ephee. (1658) s 
Kings dispatch Lords Embasudours into other countries. 
• dai Downs Poems (1690) 47 My tongue to Rune; to 
Ejubassadours mine eares. 1844 Milton Areep. (Arh.) 37 
Comming Embassadors to Rome. 1770 Johnson Drake 
JFka. 1787 IV. 445 Our general received two embasaadors 
from the Kmg of the country. 1804 Narks Herald. Anom. 
74 Advising the Embassador speedily to return to hie Impe- 
rial master, 

y. 1430 Lvoa Chron. Troy l iv, In hasie hath sent hie 
imbassadore unto Jason, c 1490 Gregory Chron. 106 In- 
Ussetoun fro the Duke of Orlyaunce. 147a Sift J. Paston 
fa Lett. 703 III. 99 Imbassfttoro of Bretayne shall come to 
London to piorawe. 1944 Plumpton Corr. S48 The Freoeh 
Imbaaodor is gon to the Emporor. 1996 Chrm. Grey Friars 
6r Prodamyain the curte by sne imbaxsitor of France, site 
J. Bargrave Pope Alex, vlt (1867) 51 Only a Cardinal of 
this fomily and of that have place . . with imbessadors. 

2 . ( • Ordinary or Resident Ambassador 9 formerly 
Ambassador Legtr.) A minister at a foreign court; 
of the highest rank, who there permanently repre- 
sents his sovereign or country, and has a right to 
a personal interview with the sovereign or chief 
magistrate of the country in which he resides. 

1603 Shako. Mens, for M . 111. L 58 Intends you for his 
swift Ambassador, Where you shall be an euerlasting Lalger. 
*667 Parrs Diary (1877) v. 167 The French Embassador in 
Holland. *793 Richardson Gnsndison (1781) II. xxavii. 333 
The English Embassador at the Porte. iIsa Wellington 
in Gurwood's Deep. XI. 681 That I should be the ambas- 
sador at Paris. x88o W. Coat Mod. Eng. Hitt, I. 198 An 
Ambassador, unlike other ministers, has a right to a per- 
sonal interview with the Sovereign of the country in which 
he resides- 

3 . An appointed or official messenger generally. 
(Formerly in common use, but now only fig., with 
distinct reference to the literal sense.) 

1489 Caxton G. de la 7 >xrB|j b, [He] wants with his am- 
bassatoura that is to save his messageres. IQS Coveudaui 
Prev. xiiL x? A faithftif embasdtoura b whoboma. — lea. 
Iii. 7 How ' . _ - 

bringeththem 
Momay xxvii. 
tend afore him 
11. ix. 9a Yet * 
loue. sin 
Messengers c. 

(1809) 465 Th* 
absent, or his 
I require no 
Y eowell Ant, 
of Christ that 

4.. 

Ambassador 
sador "* 
treatiei 



vi. 19] applies it to the vyi 
HenseZeusi and GlQok id 
.maeih, (for *am baethl * hut 


h to the vasrals or retainers of a Gallic chiet 


and GlQok identify it with Welsh amaetk, am- 
sm baeth) * hutbandmaa, tiller of the ground,' 


Th'Embasaiator hath ioquyred his Grace to send his advice. 
s<a6 Tindaui Hebr. UL 1 The embasseatour and hye Brest 
of outre pro fes s i on, igaa More Com/, apst. Tribal in. 
Wks. 1557, x ss 3/1 He haddabenediuen timet Embaseiator. 


fhe embasseatour and hye Orest 
1 More Com/, agst. Tribal in. 
0 bane diuert times Embaseiator. 


dors of the king 
Carbw tr. Tasso 
ris'ne f 
nles. t( 
down, 1 

1. i. a 13 Well, my Embessedress, what Ifcust we treat oft 
1799 Crokeb A motto's Orl Fur, xxxii. cx. Near to her th* 
eeibaasedreu did rise. 1761 Smollett Gil Bleu (i8oe) I. iv. 
ij. 331 She. . bed her ambassadress retire into another room. 
1847 Tennyson Princess ni. 187 Are you ambassadresses From 
him to met 

2. The wife of on Ambassador (Jegtr) 7 , 

*7*6 Lady M. Montague Lett. I. xxxL 107 The French 
Ambassadress agreed with me as to his good mien. 1777 
Gibson MUc. Whs. ((814) II. boo, I cannot quite determine 
whether I shall sup at Madame Hacker's or the Sardinian 
Ambassadress'!. *8Be Disraeli Endym. L aaaiiL 999 Not 


■dress agreed with me as to his good mien. 1777 
MUc. Whs. ((814) II. too, I cannot quite determine 
1 1 shall tup at Madame Meeker's or the Sardinian 


1 Disraeli Endym. L aaaiiL 909 Not 


mifaa ambassador, bat an i 

lOMBt llMm. 

fJkmbm-mmAria*. 


A 


:\ 


Oh. [a. mod.Fr. mmhu* 
tadrice, fern. of ambassadeur : sec -*ic*.] An am- 
bassador's wife. 

et| Temtlk Mm. Wka 1731 1 . 45a The Evening Eater- 
faioiwente . , in the Aportmemn of the several Amhasiiadricea. 
1% ImmL Aml mmccKciU/| The Amhemsrtrtre intends to j 
eandnue at Begneina vicar Koine till the ceremony it over. 

Awal>a Ttllflril. ran- 1 . [irreg. f. Amu a 
bob: see -aix.1 • Ambassadress 1 . 

1B46 Blache. Mag. LX. 436 The eweetett messenger and 
antbaasadrix in the world ; to exact in her meitaget — to britk 
on her errand 

tAinba'SEEdry. Oh. Forms; 4-s ambaaaa- 
fcrye, -trie, <*drie, embemdrje, fr -6 om b a a ea- 
drie. [a. Fr. ambassadtrie ; f. ambassadeur : see 
-by.] The office or function of ftn ambassador \ 
ftmbftisadorthip. 

€ x|86 Chaucer Man tf Lowed T. 133 By tretye and am* 
bamatrye \v. r. emfaattadrye, -drie] They banacordid. c 1110 
Hrnrybom Mot. Fab. 33 'i ne Wolfe it better in Ambassadrie 
than I. igel Lxland /tin. III. iso Cumming from hit Em* 
batsadris out of I tab* 

tAxnba*BBady, ? mistake for preceding, or con- 
fusion between it tad ambassade . 

1693 Luttbell BritfRtL (it $7) HI. 65 Hit arrean due on 
hk ambatudy to Spain. 

Ambftltftf#, imbftttftgt («m-,e*mbls*d3). 
Also fmb-. [At first accented aw-, embassage 
(Sidney, Marlowe, Drayton, Sandy*, Quarles, Col- 
vill, Marvell), but embassage in Shakspere. Of 


Eng. formation, not found (like fa nags, message) 
in Fr. or any Rom. lang., but not formed on a word 
already In Eng. (like parentage, breakage ); see 
tAOB. May have been formed on Fr. ambasse 
(i— L. ambaxia, ambaetid ), or med.L. vb. ambassdrt, 
ambassiSre, or by simple analogy on ambass-iate 
(cf. vicariate, vicarage), or by taking ambuss- as a 
verb stem (as if ambasrate, -el, -*d were pa. pple.). 
The spelling Embahage is more common.] 

+ L The sending or dispatch of ambassadors; 
a mission. Obt. 

vgffe Goldino tr. Hemingfe Pottlll. *7 The Atnbattage of 
Christ . . when he myth ' Go and prenche.* 1396 Dsavton 
Leg. I. 7S5 Who on Ambattage to the Emperor tent, sal 
Hakluyt Voy. 1. 130 One deceased by the way, . . and the 
other remained tick . . to that nmbntsaae took none effect. 
1640 YoaKK Union tf Hon. n Knowing nit troubles to arite 
from hie Ambatmge to the Lady Bona. 

8. The message conveyed by an ambassador; 
the business entrusted to him. 

1*4* Latiuas Ploughm. (1868) a6 Troubeled wyth Lordelye 
fyuynge . . burdened with Embassage*. 1380 Sidnky A read. 
III. S75 Sent this embassage in versified music, e 1600 
Shaks. Sana. xxvl To thee I tend this written ambnstage. 
ideB Wither Brit. Rememb. v. 1490 Let not my person 
kinder my AmbaMSga 1678 House Iliad ix. 167 That our 
Ambasaagc may successful be. x86oTbknch Serm. Westm. 
Ab xii. 135 He tends the ambeatage of hk submission. 

8. The position, or tenure of office, of an ambas- 
sador ; ambanadorahip. 

*377-87 Holinsmbd Chron. III. i^sATItitman . . being yet 
alter hk embassage treaturor. idea Bacon Hen. VII *1860* 
383 Unwick, upon whom the king bestowed this ambaaaage. 
idjn Po*v In Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 27* III. *73 HU lordship 
had ended hk embassage with the King of Denmark. 1833 
Holcroft Procog ins 1. 13 Rufinus it coming in Ambassage. 

4. A body of men sent on a mission, or as a de- 
putation, to or from a sovereign, etc. 

rdog Play 0/ Stncley <1878) ai6 To my royal matter Hath 
honorable ambatsaga been tent. 16x1 Bihi.k Luke xiv. 3s 
Hee tendeth an embassage fWvo.tr, a messenger ; Tinoalk, 
etc., cmbatHeatounj Room. a legadel, and desireth con- 
ditions of peace, seta Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 473 Yonder Men, 
are too Many for nn Ambnstage, end too Few for a Fight. 

0 . [See more fully under Embassage.] 

*33* Br. Watson Seven Sacrum, xiv. 83 Vtynge at It were 
hyt embassage to exhort you to be reconciled to him. 1663 
Gftanist Counsel C iv e. Embattaget and Negotiations in 
the Court of fomign Prinoes. i860 Motliy NetkerL (1868) 
1. vii. 443 Except your embassages have better success. 

T 

tagg-idee R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 104 Ransoming of 
prisoners, bringing of presents, end other tiabessages. 

Ambassate, variant of Ambabhiats. 
Ambaiator, -atour, oba ff. Ambassador. 
t Amba*asatzioa. Oh. ran- 1 , [f. Ambab- 
bator; with Fr. fern, ending -bice.] An early 
variant of Ambassaj>hicx. 

aidgt Finbt For. Ambuss. (16361 199, 1 answered that I 
bed brought the Amhessatrice e liberty of election from my 
Lord Chamberlain whether she would be pleased to ait with 
the greet Ladies or apart. 

timbft'iiBtnx. Oh. rare- 1 . [mod.L. fem. 
of Ambassador : see -Biz. Ambasnatrix occurs 
in med.L.] -prec 

■dgg Baker Balsacs Lett. (1634) IIL 13 , 1 have not yet 
seen* the Ambysetrix. 

A mb a Med, -at, variant! of Ambassadb, -jays. 
t Ambaiudata. Oh. Also 5 ambecyat, 
-aaalte, -a*eat(e, -asset, 5*6 -axat, -aadat ; also 
oabaamte, embauet, imbaeaet [ad. med.L. 
ambmeiaia, also -asciata, -asiata, -asseata, -axiata , 
•avails, -ascata, for 'ambactidta : see Axbamadi, a 
ibablet of this word through Sp. and Fr, with which 


«68 

(be later forms of this were at length btadsti 5 also 
ABbasby from the cognate Fr. form.] 

, L The businem or message of an amhsmdor. 

i* a Mae Cos. Myti. 77 Now myn imbeseet I have Reyd to 
fowthut. unHseV In ElUs Orig. Lett. 111. t6 L 61 Tliem* 
bewieiaur* of mm Brothir the Due of Bairs have been hen 
with us and doon theirs Aobeniat. 1419 Amhktok ibid. 

ss I. 73 When that he comes on his A mbe— i s 1430 
Lvm. Chon. Trey 11. xvi. Of one assent to make emheuyot. 

e S4je — Boehms v. xv. (ism 1 >33 Of In thU Amhaiset . . hod 

none audience. *440 Shislcv Detke A". J antes <x6i8i 93 
Beyng in Scotteland, upon his ombostits. 1447 Bokbmmam 
Lyvys e/Seynfys 3a b. When the oungcl thus his smbecyst 
Had bnfly doom Kgos Wyndksoss ht Pastsn Lett. 4161I. 
5* Ooyng uppon an ambessate to the Frenshe Kjmg 15x3 
Douglas Atneit vm. hi >08 Nowthir by ambsssbt, message, 
nor writingla ir! Hall Chrou. 847 Ambass iotas, excuses, 
aljegecionv 

2 . A body of men sent on a message by a sove- 
reign or other authority ; an embassy. 

tgftt Pastsn Lett. 4x6 II. 3s We shall have a gret ambe* 
sate out of Scotland. 19x3 Douglas ASnoit xi. Ivl 97 The 
embowel that was retumk agaos. sgeg Rastsll Pmstyme 
(181 1 1 101 They sende an emlmsset to Aecuut xg 33 Stewart 
Crou. SeotL tl. eai Ane groit ambaftat suddAntUe he send. 
xSBa North Plutarch (1676) 140 Twenty persona of this 
Ambavilote. 

8. A single envoy or ambassador. [Fr. ambas* 
sade (masc.), Fr. ambaissat. Cf. -ade 3 .] 

1470 Hakoinc Chron. Ixxxl, He . . eent his letters with his 
AmooMitk. c xgse State Let. in Burnet Hist. Rtf. 11 . 95 
The French king hath sent hilher an Ambassiate, Mon- 
sieur de Langes. 1333 Sikwari Cron. Scotl 1 . 53 The am* 
bsxat tuke leve and passit home. 

AmbMBy, SmbMiy (arm-, e mMsi). [a. 
OFr .ambasste {ambaxie, embasch, enbasee), cogn.w. 
Pr. ambaissada, OSp. ambaxada. It. ambasciatax — 
L. * ambaetiita : see Ambabbade. In Fr. the native 
ambassec was afterwards superseded by ambaxade 
(15th c.), ambassade, ad. Sp. (aee -ade), whence 
also our ambassade. (Ambasufe, ambassy, is not 
L. ambactia, ambaxia, which gave OFr. ambasse, 
not adopted in Eng.) Commonly written Em- 
bassy ; Johnson considered the spelling ambassy 
quite obs. ; tee note under AMBASSADONr) 

1 . The mission, function, or office of an ambassador. 

sSoo Holland Livy vii. xxx. 060 f\ The people of Capua 

hath sent us in Rmbaiuic ( unto you. sddgMARVXLL 
Corr. Wks. 1875 II. 148 Having destinated him for this Am* 
bassy. e 1600 Tf.mple Fog. Distent. Wks. 1731 1 . 264 During 
my Ambe*' left abroad. 173s Bkrkklky Min. Philos. II. 38 
The Son of God, upon an ambassy from Heaven. 

2 . The message brought by on ambassador, 

xdetf Washes Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxiL 34a None better sun* 

sword Ambasies in whatsoeuer tongue. X73 BGlovu Leonidas 
vii. ia8 Here, Persian, tell thy ambassy. 

8. A body of men sent as ambassadors ; an am- 
bassador and his suite or surroundings. 

173s Lcdiard Sethot II. vii 25 He even thought of sending 
on ambesey to him. iBgs Helm Friends inC. 1 . 9a An 
Eastern man, one of the people attached to their ambassica. 
iB6j Kinglakk Crimea <i$jb) I. viiL xx6 In the com of Sove- 
reigns and their embassies. 

0 . [See more fully under Embarbt.] 

1388 Smak*. L. L.L. (1603) 1. L its H ere comes in Embastie 
the French king's daughter. 1741 Young Hi. Th. 11. 199 Sent 
On his important embassy to man. 1839 Kkigiitlky Hist. 
Eng. I. 447 A joint embassy was then sent to the King of 
Navarre to demand hk neutrality. 

Ambaxada, -at, obs. var. Ambasaattk, -tate. 

H Ambe (x mbS). [Gr. dyBif, Ion. for dyfiv* a 
projecting lin or edge.] 1. Surg. (see quot.) 

171X in Loud. Gat. mmmmdccclv ii /4 This [reduction of 
fractures] is not effected either by the Ambe or Comander. 
X743 Zollman in Phil* Tram. XLII. 387 Among the 
Machines which Art has invented for the performing of it, 
the Ambe of Hippocrates is one of the most ancient and most 
famous, xtix Hooter Med. Diet., Ambe , an old chirurgical 
machine foi reducing dislocations of the shoulder, and so 
called, because its extremity projects like the prominence of 
a rock. 

2 . Anal. * A tupemck! crest or eminence of a 
bone.' Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Ambear, -it, -iar. ['probably from ambn, 
denoting its colour.* Bartlett.] 

*763 Brit. Mag. IV. 464 Sprinkle strong ambeer over it, 
made from tobacco trash, sfys JoaquAi Mills* in A the* 
naum 3 June 681 The bronted mate . . Spirted a stream of 
ambier wide Across and over the ship side. 

Ambar (as-mbat), sb.i Forma: 4 ambra, 5 
number, -ur, ambyr, 5-7 ambn, 6 awmor, 5- 
ambor. Also 5-6 lambor, -re, lammer. [a. Fr. 
ambn, cogn. w. Pr. ambn, Pr. and It. ambra, Sp. 
ambar, med.L. ambar, -are, -sr, - ra, »n, -rum, a. 
Arab. tanbar, 'ambergris,' to which the name 
orig. belonged ; afterwards extended, throngb some 
contusion of the substances, to the fossil resin 
' amber.' In Fr. the two are dLlfagoiahed as grey, 
and yellow amber, ambn gris Ufambre pro p remeat 
dit*>, and ambn joust* (rorerolf in inod.Eng. as 
amber-gris and amber. In Ahe north, dial the 
latter was formerly distinguisned ss Lambib» a. Fr. 
Fasnbre with article attadied.] 

I. A product of the whale. 

+L eng. m Ambxbgeis. (In 17th o. grace afaathr, 
grit ambn, gray a mb er .) Oh r. 


AMTMPL 

tjpl Txkvssa Barth. Do P. A nn. xsvl 461 The whale 
‘ jgedexaawddsyeK 


bafgrmpmmot apenae^aad yf a kt 
It turned to h eubetaaece of embm .Uttg nM X477 
Norton Ord.Akh.ia AshoLa6sa)v. ju Amber, Naidf^aod 
Mirrhe. sg>7 HaMison Ssmadh u.xx.330 lodplngthe 
fruits with the savour Of muske, ambra, etc xdfa.FlAAXR 
Worthies 1. 104 It Is called Ambro~gi«eia, That Is, Gray 
Amber, from tne Coloor thereof sdyeCoTToH Bs p o mm ttu 
ix. 447 Some pieces of Amber-gris, lor rather Mara Ambar, 
for U was of that colourX iron Buusr Nod. Hitt. 14 
Gnat variety of Opinions hath there been concerning Amber. 
Some think it to be a Gum that distils from Trees : Others 
tell uo, it is mode of Whales Dung: or dee of their Opens 
or Seed, las others will have it,) which being consolidate end 
harden'd by the Sea le past upon the Shore, xnl Lady M. 
Montagus Lett. L xxxviL 148 Slaves . . with diver ceneer s 

. . perfumed the air with amber, sloes w o od , a od other scents. 

b. ait rib. 

tdjg Hawngtoh Custom (x 870) 85 A mighty showre Of 
Amber comfits It eweete aeUe did powre Vpon 1 
1671 Milton Samson 71 

■fa. White Amb 
macoti. [Confused with prec* 
a whalej Obs. (See alto 6.) 

[Cf. 491-riii Florio, A mbra, amber, also amber graece, 
alio the sperme of a Whale called Spermaceti t6si Corch. 
Ambrt Name, white Amber.] 

II. The resin. 

8. A yellowish translucent fossil resin, found chiefly 
along the southern shores of the Baltic. It it uted 
for ornaments; burns with an agreeable odour; 
often entombs the bodies of insects, etc.; and when 
rubbed becomes notably electric (so called from its 
Greek name IjXettTpw). [See also Lambeb.) 

c X400 Destr. Troy v. 1666 Bourdourt about all with bright 
Aurnbur. c 1490 Bk. Cnrtusye 111. 481 The wordrop he herbera, 
and eke of chambur Ladyes with liedys of coralleand lam bur. 
xagj in Bury Wills 15 A peyre bedys of ambyr with a ryng 
of syluir. a rgop Skelton Biynour Rnmmyng 603 But my 
bedea of amber, Bere them to my chamber, sms Hvlobt, 
Ambrt called lambrt or yelow Ambre. tug Richmond. 
Wills (18531 89 One poire of long beads ofawnter. x6ce 
Shako. Haml . 11. ii. aoo Thlcke Ambcr^or Plum-Tree Gummc. 
xflg8 Si a T. Browns Hydriot, ii. x8 That Romane Urn# . . 
wherein were found an Ape of Agate, nn Elephant of Ambre. 
>733 Font Eg. Arbuthuot 169 rreity 1 In amber to observe 
tne forms OT hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worm I 
X 794 Suluvah Vine Nut. II. 17 Amber, when rubbed, was 
observed to attract bits of atraw, down, and other light 
bodies. 1847 Blackwell MalePs North. Anti 7. 374 Byron 
caught him up. and . . preserved him, like a fly in amber, for 
future generations to wonder at. 186* Carlyle Fredk. tit. . 
1. 11. ii. 54 Amber, science declares, in a kind of petrified reniu, 
distilled by pines that were dead before the days of Adam. 

Oil of Amber : obtained by its dry distillation. 
Spirit of Amber: old name of succinic acid. 

xggx Romnsom Men's Utopia (1869) 80 Fine liniten cloth 
dipped in oyle of {printed or] ambre. 1737 Gbay Let. in 
Poems (1775) 23 Not hartshorn, nor spirit or amber, nor all 
that fumi«he« the closet of an apothecary's widow. sSto 
Syd. Soc.Lt.\., Amber.. \% used to prepare oil of amber and 
succinic acid. 

+ 4 . A piece of amber used as an amulet to attract 
lovers. Obs. 

1604 Dekkes Honest Wh. 51 Pearles and Arnhem, Shall 
not draw me to their Chambers. 169s Bagferd Bat. I. xaa 
The fair Queen of Egypt she wore a Commode, Ob the top 
of it was a lac'd Amber. 

6. fig. a. Referring to the property of amber as 
enclosing and preserving insects of past ages. 

1863 Mbs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xii. 314 Fulhfledg*?! spe- 
cimens of your order, preserved for all time in the imperishable 
amber of hi* genius. 

b. Referring to colour: Amber-coloured substance 
or appearance. 

172s SOMERVILLE Chase 111. 173 In the full Glass the liquid 
Amber smiles, Our native Product. 1830 Tennyson Mar- 
garet 1, The tender amber round, Which the moon about 
her ftpntadeth. 1879 — Loved s 7 \ 39 The loud stream Kan 
amber toward the went sS6a Tyndall Meuntmineer. I 4 
The amber of the western sky. 

HI. Extensions of prec. 

6. An alloy of four parts of gold with one of 
silver [L. Hectrum, Pliny, Gr. 1 j\«urpoy, f. ^Kiarwp 
bright, beaming as the son, considered by some to 
be the original sense in Gr. See Liddell & Scott 
Used also by the LXX to translate Heb. 
kkashmal, whence in Vulg. and A.V.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6303 A chariot full chotae.. the 
whelk foil wheme, all of white aumber. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Trey il xii, Like afoole . . That aumber yeiowa ctateth for 
the white, airs Biblk Emek. I a Oat of the midst thereof 
as the colour of amber [Wvcur electro l out of the midst of 
the fire. 

7 . • Liquid ambsb. (The poets vaguely confute 
this with senses 1 and 3. See amoer-dropping, 
« weeping ; etc. In C 1 ; amber-varnish in C s.) 

mSo I. Santoro Amigga’e Voss. Ariee x« Die r 
eafltd Amber, grqweth out of a tree. iSRo Mas. I 
Coutfort Poems 1. 318 Let my lean drop like ambaa 

8* A local name of the plant called St John's- wort 
sfife Pratt Flamer. PL II. 14 Hypericum perforatum . . 
In N.Kent, one of the common names of the spedea Is Amber. 

B. adj. [orig. attrib. use of sb. Cf. rose, pink, 
orange, etc. ; also Fr. ambr/.] Of the colour and 
clearneu of amber (genie 3), amber-oolomd ; of a 
clear yellowish brown. 

etgmA i m aaak • fir x jjU* 97 Vrwnu.. H stmeaaumbra. 
x§94 Gum OrL Fur. (xtex) xxx Where nteebus dipt hb 
aober tresses oft Coot* m Gnome §3 Thewtelra 


▲MBxrazanY 


efsnfoirho*. adds Hietrio mget. MI crush oat towty 
ra iln Mhw mac. sdae Milium L*Alkgro fti SUM 
iftflMMindiaCrlUfc Mm— A F.MiTSg GImim, 
amber stream. «ya ta^ » Cawl r y l>wfc(»4>)« Pah 
Hd unbar Ala AH C BnontR rtfbMr ivi 


I aiH lft a w Cfarf C^**w 4 ( 1677)1 Yon may straw Arebrad 
Sugar upon it 

S To make amber-coloured. 

TTo preserve in amber. 

lib H<Mimvau Awrtf II. n. A 159 Lika the am* 
band fly ..iacauanUy wondering why ha was anywhere 

Amber-dun : see Emier-days. 

Ambergyifl («*mboigrfs). Forma : 9 imber- 
grab 6 ambar-, -bcr-grl*(e, ambor-de-gTeoe, 6-8 
ombor-groooo, 7 ambor-greioe, ambrcgrla, am- 
bragreaia, 7-8 amborgrisa, -grieae, -groooa, 7-9 
hmbe rg r cao e, 7- ambergris. Also y greeoe of 
amber, gria*amber. [a. Fr. ambre gris , 'gray 
amber,' aa aomctimes tianal. To this substance 
the name Ambib originally belonged ; after its ex- 
tension to the resin, ambrt jaunt or succin, the 
amber proper was distinguished as ambrt gris, 
which has become in Eng. its regular name. The 
spelling variants are due to attempts to explain 
gris, as grease, Greece (usual in I 7 tb c.), etcj 
A wax-like substance of marbled ashy colour, 
found floating in tropical seas, and as a morbid se- 
cretion in the intestines of the sperm-whale. It 
is odoriferous and used in perfumery ; formerly in 
cookery. 

1481-00 Howard Houmh. Bkt. (1841) km Imber-grtt j. lb. 
price xij. 4 , tgss Elyot Cast. Helth (1941) 68 Cotubrtaiives 
of the finite hotte .. Ambenrise, etc. 1541 Boordb Dyelery 
riiL (1870) a 49 Perfumed with unber-degrece. 1976 Baku 
Guriev's Jewell tf Health 89/s Adde both muik and amber 
g roec a . sfleaDuKue Honest Wh . 49 He smelh all of Muake 
and Amber greece. idee Drayton Poly - olb . s& (17481 937 
Their lipe they sweet’ned had with costly ambergrease. 1614 
W. Barclay in James Vs Ceunterbl. (Arb.) xz6 It not Amber- 
greesecoasUyT i6i6R.C. Timed W'd/rr/r iii. 978 Hubetrd, 


Tennyson Loner's T. 10 Days Of dewy dawning, and toe 
amber eves. 

O. comb, (chiefly in sense 3, sometimes 1 or 6). 
L General relations: a attrib. of material or 
source, as amber beads , shuts , mouthpiece , etc.; b. 


pa. pple* as amber-headed, -tipped', passing into o. 
synihatie derivatives, as amber-coloured (ot amber 
coldur) -kited, -locked (having amber locks). 

sushi Test Eber . (1899) IL 156 A pair of awmbur bedis. 
IMS Sham. Tam. Shr. «v. iU. 98 With Amber Bracelets, 
Bodes, and all this knau'ry. 1711 4 J. Distaff' Den Sachs- 
mrtliie 4 The Amber-Heed has dropt from his Cane. 188a 
Mirr Braodon Onfy a Clod 111 . 19 The amber mouthpiece or 
his pipe, sfleo Smetnam Arraigned (1880) xa Their very 
breath Is eophistfetitcd with Amber-pellets, and kissing 
causes. tdy Milton Cam. 863 Thy amber-dropping hair. 
BflpS Fitx-crffrev Sirf Dmhr(i88u 88 Th* amber. weeping 
repsa-hoofe-made fount. >647 Crash aw Poems a iT.) The 


<1 gold, which Steele from the amber- weeping tree, tl 
Mam. Fuller Woman in 19 th C. (18601907 When thoughts 
flow through the mind amber-dear and soli 1667 H. More 
Dtv, Dial. v. >.(17x3) 434 This pure amber- like or transparent 


Gold. iBiy Colkridob Sib. Leaves ( 186a) ee6 They’re amber- 
like to me. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. miv. (18041 atj An 
amber-headea cane hung dangling from his wrta. sflBfl 
Shake. L.L.L. iv. Ui. 88 An Amber coloured Rauen. sysj 


•now-and-rose-bloom Maiden. 

2 . Special combinations: amber-bush, a head 
of amber-coloured hair, a youthful head ; amber- 
crowned a. crowned or covered with amber hair ; 
amber-drink, drink of amber colour and trans- 
parency ; amber Fauna, the animals of which the 
remains are found in amber; amber fishing, fishing 
or dredging at the bottom of the sea for amber ; 
amber Flora, the plants of which specimens are 
found in amber; amber-forest, the primeval forest 
from the trees of which amber exuded ; amber oil 
(see A 3) ; amber pear, a pear with the odour of 
ambergris, an Ambbktte ; amber-plum ; amber- 
varnish, made of liquid amber or copal. Also 
Ambrr-seeq, Amber-thke, q.v. 

*609 Sylvester Dm Sartos 471 A gray-beards wiaedom In 
an amber-bush. 1980 Sidney A read. ( x6se> 439 Bending her 
amber-crowned head ouer her bedside, sided Bacon (J.), 
All your clear amber-drink is flat, xSSo Cafe's Tobacee PL 
Ocl 531/1 Treating of the Amber Flore end the Amber Fauna. 
sBaS Carlyle Mite. (1857; 1 . 94 The savage Prussians with 
their amber-fishing. 1854 T. R. Jones in (X JmL Geol. S. 
X. it. 4 Twig* of Tkuia occidental is (found in the Amber-flora). 
Ibid. X. il 3 A similar extension in former times of the Amber- 
forest*. 174s CempL Pam.- Piece u. iii. 388 Amber Pear, 
Muscat Robbie, Poir sans Peso, syafl Mas. Bales Receipt 
ax Take the green Amber Plum, wick it all over with a Pin. 
>867 J. Hooo Microsc. 1. fi. 133 The wood having been pre- 
viously lightly inked with printers' ink or amber-varnish. 

f Amber, sb? Obs . [OE. amber, omber, -or, 
earlier dmbmr, cogn. w. OS. imbar, -ber, OHG. 
einpar , eimpar , timber, timer (mod.G. eimef) \ ac- 
cording to Grimm, f. dn on e + - 4 tr from beran to 
bear ; though perh. ©rig. an adaptation of L. am- 
phora, f. Gr. dfupopevs, assimilated to a Teut. form 
and meaning. App. not used in Eng. since x 100 ; 
but preserved in old documents in L. form ambra , 
and lienee in Spelman, Blount, and other Diets.] 

L 'A vessel with one handle'; a pail, bucket; 
p itcher, tun. 

, cjsm spinal GL (O. E.T. sod) Urma, amtar; Erfurt Cl 
omoar; Corpus Gl amber, cage Linditf. Grip. Mark xlv. 
«3 Ombor foil wmtras [Vulf. Taguenmm aomm; Ags. Gosp. 
waster-flaxen]. Ibid. Luka xxU. to Ombor mil wmtree l Vufe 
amph o r am aqumi Ags. Gasp- wwter-bucek 
2 . A liquid measuxe ; a pitcher, a cask. 

•04-09 CM. Dipl Na46o,xxx dmbra rides Unelaaoes alA 
«x umpnafl to *v mittum coop Linditf. Gasp, Lake xvL 0 


I /iffc) IV. xctx. bob 8tka amhl-dsN ler. he raised. .a afattar 
upon the* turnkey? blind ride, sflfo Blackmoss At. Aaerlsy 
IiTxvL 983 With his m Hand; for ha wtt ambidexter . .fit 


powder, nomatum, etc. 

1707-91 Chambers CycL, Amber-seed <a Mush-seed . . gives 
S natural scant to the breath. 

A*mb#r-tree:. [f. Axbee sb? in reference to 
the fragrant odour of its leaves.] A common name 
of the spx^iAnthosptrmum, consisting of evergreen 
shrubs with leaves fragrant when bruised. 

d» Cram, Anihospermum, tha Amber-tree, s heath, 
looking shrub from the Cepe of Good Hope. 

Ambtrjr (e-mbari), a. [f. Ahbxb sb? + -yl.] 
Of the nature or colour of amber. 

sflda Tmorwbvny Turner 1. 89 A landscape-painter. . ad- 
mired for a rich ambery toes he knew how to give, 

Ambery, obs. form of Ambrt. 

Ambsi mm, ambea-an, obs. ft. Ambs-aor. 

tiaUita,*. Obs. rare— 1 , pneg. f. L. ambt-re 
(see AmRitiok) + -atrS.] To desire earnestly, be 
ambitious of, ambition. 

sdgeSaexN* Prim. Droo/Aw (1663) x6e You few that wisdom 
above neasure prise, Andaaxhiate the title of the wise. 

Anhifllttg («*mbkirkstai), a. and eb.\ also 


They perflimed this respect with presenting to [their Majes- 
ties] a nuusive piece of Ambre Gris. 1697 S. Colvil Whigs 
Suppl (1751^ 36 Why devils music do not please T What 
sort of thing is Ambergrease 7 idde H. Stubrb Ind. Nectar 
iii 49 Spicery (under which I comprise Amber-griese, and 
Muskl sdyi Milton P. R. il 341 in pastry built, or from 
the spit, or boiled, Grivamber-tteam'o. (673 Phil. Trans. 
VIII. 6115 Amber-Oreece is not the Scum or Excrement of 
the Whale, etc x68o Morden Geer. Red- (1685) 407 Thera 
is also found . . Ambcr.greice. 1887 Sedley Bellam. iv. i, 
Breakfast . . upon new bud egss. ambergrease and gravy. 
1711 Shaftexb. Charne. (1737)111. 907 Some wonderful rich 
dainty, richer than amber-graese. 171a tr. Pome ft Hist. 
Drugs 1 . 19 Everybody now rejects Musk end Amber g rise s . 
1713 Dirham Pfytico-Theel iv iv. 138 A piece of Amber- 
greece suspended in a pair of scales, lost nothing of its 
weight in days. c*7eo Pofe in Sunffs Wbt.i 1841) I.837 
Praise is like amborgru; a Iktle whin of it, by snatches. Is 
vary agreeable; but when e men holds a whole lump or it 
10 Ms nose, it is a stink and strikes you down. smGoLoeai. 
Nat. Hist. II. r«8 Discovering the manner of preparing 
ambergrease, sy^g Phil Trans. LXXII Load Ambergris*, 
or properly speaking Grey Amber, is a solid, opaque, in- 


gris most likely to be found in a sickly fish. (849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 44a Something had been put iutohis[Chas. Ill 
favourite dish of eggs ana ambergrease. 1874 Habtwio 
Aerial W» ii. 94 Some papers perfumed with a grain of amber- 
gris still retained a strong odour after 40 years. 

Ambering (m’mberin), vbl. sb. [f. Amber 9.] 

IK) Chambrrs CycL Supf., An s bering u used by aome 
writers to denote the giving a scent or perfume of ember to 
anything. 

ImiMdeA. [f. Amber sb. 1 in reference to 
their agreeable odour and use.] An old name for 
the seeds of Abtlmoschsss mouhaStu, also called 
Musk-seed, and Ambrette, used to perfume hair- 


caught up a handspike. 

2. Double-dealing ; practising on both sides, 
sflij Sts H. Finch Lavs (1636) x86 To csU • . an Attorolo 
Amhodextsr, or to say that be doRleth corruptly. slttE.S>. 
In Shahs. Cent ; Prasse 194 Thtt ombi-dexttr Gibfoaitos. 
nog HacBERtmuLL PriesLcr. l 11701) 44 Nor Ambodoxter 
Lawyers uke a Fee On both sides, sflp Dova Logic Chr. 
/Ju'M l IL 11. 1 9. 94 Tortuous and ambidexter eophistries. 
S. Of or belonging to both hands or ndes ; two- 
sided. ^ 

ited W. Taylor Ann. Re* IV. ta8 Posted bydouble entry 
with the ambidexter formalicy of an Italian ledger, ifltt 
Sir J. Stephen Ess. Etcl, UiogA 1890) II. 37 An ambidexter 
controversialist, the English Church waned at once with 
the errors of Rome end of Geneva. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol . ] 

L One who uses the left hand aa well ai the right; 
hence Jig. a man of unusual dexterity. 

ittjB Florio DetL t If we be not ambidexters, vslng both 
handes alike. tdisCsooKE Bodyqf Man 73s A woman, saith 
Hipocrates, cannot be an ambidexter. 1793 Chambers CycL 
Sapp, a v„ Surgeons and oculists are of necessity obliged to 
be Ambidexters. 

2. Low. One who takes bribes from both sides. 
(The esrlieet sense in Eng.) 

199a Use of Dice Ploy (18901 17 Any affinity with our men 
of law? . . Never with those that be honest. Marry! with 
such as be ambidexters, and use to play in both the hands. 
169a Benlowe Theoph. xm. xviU. *36 From costly bills of 
greedy Emp'ricks free, From plea of Amfao-dexters fee. idps 
Blount Law Diet., Ambidexter. . in the legal accept ion . . 
That Juror or Embraceor who takes Money on both sides for 
giving his Verdict atop [So in Tomlinb.J 
8. A double-dealer, a two-faced actor, generally. 
a 19SS Ridley Whs. 97 They may be called neutrals, ambi- 
dexters, or rather such as can shift on both sides. if|l 
Pcxlk Sir Chomon Wks. HI. 44 Such shifting knaves as! 
am the ambodexter must play. tdaB Withir Brit. Rememb. 
iv. B«5 In thin Hattcll 1 cspy*d Some Ambodexter*, fight on 
either side. 1701 Dx For Rtf. Manners 93 Those Amho- 
Dexters in Rriigion, who Can any thing dispute, yet any 
thing can do. 1864 Sir F. PalgrAve Norm. 4 Eng. ill. i;l 
An Ambidexter, owing leaky to both Counts and not fakhnil 
to either. 

Ambid ext e rity (wmbiidekste rlti,. [f. prcc. 

•f -ITT, after dexterity.] 

1. The power of using both hands alike. 

a xdgi Brome Court Beggar l L ioi Some 7’ellera Clearke 
to teach you Ambo-deatenty in telling money. m| Cham- 
bers CycL Suff. tv., Plato enjoin* Ambidexterity to be 
observed and encouraged in his republic 1881 Turnes a Feb 
10/5 The single-stick play. .was remarkable for its ambi- 
dexterity. 

2 . Jig. Superior dexterity or cleverness ; shiftiness 
or general readiness ; manysidedness. 

nSB Sterns Trial. Shandy ivl xxxviL 103 Speculative 
■ubtilty or ambidexterity of argumentation. SW4W.TAVL0B 
Ann. Rev. If. 978 The idiomatic ambidexterity of a patriot 
of both countries. |UI Ds Quince v A utebiog. Sh. Wks. U. 
iL 76 Presence of mind, and a general ambidexterity of 
powers for focing all accidentR. 

8. Double-dealing. 

*789 in Johnson. sS|s D*Ireaei.i Amen. Lit. <1890) 1. 360 
That intricate net of general miimvy, spun out of his own 
crafty ambidexterity. 

Ambidextral (sr'mbidrkstriU), a. rape. [f. 
L. ambidexter 4> -alL] Belonging to both sides. 

187s Earle PhiloL Bag. Temg. % 84 Whet may be called 
the ambidextral adjective . .Thus Chaucers—* 1 myths woful 
day fatal is come.* 

AmbidwtroUi -trou (ec»mbide*kstras), a. 
[f. med.L. ambidexter + -ous.l * Ambidrxteb. 

1. Able to use both binds alike. 

<646 SirT. Buowns Pseud. Ep. 188 Not considering ambl- 
dextroue and left handed man. 1791 Chambers CycL sv v 
Women, according to the observation of Hippocrates, are 
never ambidextrous. 1878 Bkyant Pract . Surg. 1. 340 Every 
ophthalmic surgeon should . . become ambidextrous. 

2 .fig. More than usually dextrous, or clever, 
adds Sin T. Browns Chr. Mor. (1796) 117 Many, who are 
ainistroue unto good actions, are ambi-dexteroue unto had. 
1844 Blaehts. Mag LVI. 94 O many-sided, ambidextrous 
Goethe. 


y (se>mbi|dekste rfti;. [f. prcc. 

tty) 

sing both hands alike. 


adds Sir T. Browns Chr. Mor , (1796) 117 Many, who are 
ainfatrou* unto good actiona, are ambi-dexteroue unto bed. 
0844 Blaehts. Mag LVI. 94 O many-sided, ambidexirous 
Goethe. 

8. Acting in two opposite directions; snd In 
a bad sense: Double-dealing; humouring both 
parties. 

adg# Gatanfr Disc. Apot. 77 An ambidextrous Trick . . of 
divers persons in the same faaiUe adhering some to one 
percia and some to another, a >788 Sterne Pot. Romance 
(1774)316 A little, dirty, pimping, pettifogging, ambidextrous 
feUow. o 1847 Chalmers Posit. Whs. htm Rebuking Peter 
for his ambidextrous policy between Jews and Gem ilea 
sflgt J. Martinkau Stud. Chr. 179 It would ha hypercritical 
to complain of the antithesis of understanding and feeling, 
sense and soul. But to an exact thinker . . an ambidextrous 
intellect is no intellect at alL 


' L 76 perfouM with ambevgrla. 
iM BRAUN. A Ttxt. Cut*. Gantry m. 1 . Bam The 
wfaee ba km Ugh, and foil gt Audi. mhedieSL 


6-8 ambodaxtor. fa. med.L- ambidexter (used in 
senfles s, 3), f. amb(t)- bofh, on both sides + dexter 
right-handed. In 17th c. generally spelt ambo- 
dexter, after L. ambo both.] A adj. 

L Hi. Bight-hanried on both sides, able to use tike 


In an ambidextrous manner; with troth hands; 
with more than usual dexterity ; cunningly. 

tTpa-sBat D* 1 rrasli Cur. Lit *459 To prove himself not to 
have been theauthor,(helambideNterousfy published another. 
1837 Blaehts. Mag . XLL 439 Ambidexterously flying her 
knitting-needles. 

A-'mMdU'xfcvoUBMtt. [f. as prec. + -inuw.] 


left band as well as the right. 


The quality of being ambidextrous ; ambideateritv. 

sms in Bailkv. iSSt Sat. Rev. No. 1 ja> jos The raasark. 
able aariddaxtrotMOMM whkh ha shows. 

tAnUasitey, Obs. rare- 1 . In y *mbo-» 


Awmmam, 


870 


fad. med.L. ambkHxtria, t. ambidexter,} Double- 
dealing. Cf. Ambidexter B a. 

S#1* frl*/ in j rd Ref R. Comm. Hitt. MSS. (187*1 38/1 
8 or ambodextry and disturbing the King's service and 
threatening the jurors, 

Anbitnt larrabiCnt), a. and sb. [ad .l^ambienl- 
tm pr. pple. of ambirt to go about, f. amb- on both 
aides, round, about + T-rc to go. Cf. It. ambiente 
bef. 1600.] A. adj. 
f X. Turning round, revolving. Obs. rare. 

1814 Chapman Odyss. 1. 98 The point of time wrought out 
by ambient years, rtfeo — Homed t Hymns Ep. Ded*, Of 
ail arts ambient in the orhe of Man. 

8. Moving round, circling about (something), rare. 
i6g io Stanley Hist . Philos. (1701) 64/1 The ambient 
aether . . by the swiftness of its Motion, snatcheth up Stones 
from the Earth. 169a Bentley Hoyle Led. 934 That the 

C lanets should naturally attain these circular revolutions . . 

y impulse of ambient bodies. 1834 Dimakli Rett. Spick 
1. xxx. i s Ye ambient Winds, That course about the quarters 
of the globe. 

8. Lying round, surround big, encircling, encom- 
passing, environing. 

lgf Bill Sum . Popery 1. 1. xvL 69 As well for the ambient 
restraint. 1658 Si a T. Hhownk Card, Cyrus i. 103 The tree 
of knowledge was placed in the middle of the Carden, what 
ever was the ambient figure, c *730 Shicnj. tons Elegy is. 38 
Exalted to yon ambient sky. 1784 Boswell Johnson (18x6) 
IV. 418 A captive in thy ambient anna ito Black in 
jEschylnt II. 37 With echoing groans the ambient waste 
bewails Thy fate. 

4 . esp. Surrounding as a fluid : circum fused, 
idea Bacon Adv. Learn. <1640) aot Consumption is caused 
by . .Depredation of innate Spirit, and Depredation of tm- 
bient Aim. 1867 Mi lion P. L. vi. 481 Opening to the am* 
bient light. 4 1711 Purs Temp. Fame 96 Whose tow'ring 
summit ambient clouds conceal'd. 1806 Vinck Hydrost. xt. 

1 to If the plate he cold, and the ambient fluid be worm. 
*866 Kinoslkv Herew. v. 104 It diffused a delicate odour 
through the ambient air. 

5 . Rounded like a solid body. rare. 
iSm Fuseli Led. Art i. 1 1848) 360 He who decided his out- 
line with such intelligence that it appeared ambient, and 
pronounced the parts that escaped the eye. 

1 6 . Ambitious, aspiring. (A Latimsm.) Obs. rare. 
1647 N. Bacon Hist. One. ui. is The Clergy . . soon began 
to be ambient and conceipt a new Idea of deportment. 

V Ah an epithet of the air, often ignorantly put 
for * limpid/ or otherwise misused. 

B. sb. [ The adj. used ahsol .] 

+ 1 . A canvasser, suitor, or aspirant. Obs. rare. 
1649 Br. Hall Confirmation (1651) 16 What Fair-like con- 
fluences have we there seen of zealous ambients T 

2 . An encompassing circle or sphere. 

>6s4 Wotton A tern. Arc Ait. (167 a) 7 The alre . . being a 
perpetual ambient and ingredient. I'omlinson Renan's 

Dnp. 547 They are broad, asperated about their ambient. 
1864 MacVicar in Reader IV. 679/1 Atoms or molecules 
have extensive atmospheres or ambients of some kind. 

3 . Astral. The ambient air or sky. 

*686 Goad Celest. Bodies 111 iii 47a Jj and 6 , by the Repe- 
tition of the Aspect, may sometimes disturb the Ambient 
above a year. 1868 Guo. Eliot Sp. Gypsy 193 For the am- 
bient. Though a cause regnant, is not absolute. 

t Amblfk'rioas, a. Obs.-* [f. L. ambifari-us 
two-sided, of double meaning 4 -01m.] ‘ Double, 

or that may be taken both ways/ Blount Glossogr. 
1656; whence in Bailey 1711. 
f ▲‘mbiform, a. Obs~° [ad. L. t ambiform-is 
(in adv. ambiformitef), f. amb[i )- both -1- ‘for mis 
-shaped.! 1 Having a double form/ Bailey 1722. 

f A'MDigftte, V. Obs. rare~ l . [irreg. 1. L .am- 
big/re to go round (taken na^anibire : see Ambi- 
tion) 4 - 4 TE 3 .] « Ambiatk, 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Pet. i. 6 There are some things, 
wherein it is no godliness to ambigate a likeness to God. 

Ambiginal (£cnhtdg 6 nal) v a. [f. (by Newton) 
L. ambigen-us of two kinds, mongrel (f. amb { #)- 
both 4 -gen-us -bom, -natuied : see -genoub) 4 -alL 
Absurdly referred by some to genu a knee !] Of 
two kinds, hybrid. (Used by Newton to describe 
one kind of hyperbola.) 

17x7-31 Chambkxs Cycl. s.v. Hyperbola, Ambigenal Hyper- 
bola is that which has one of its infinite legs inscribed and 
the other circumscribed. 

▲mbigenoUB (fcrabidg&ias), a. [mod. f. L. 
ambigen-us (see prec.) 4 -ous.] Of two kinds; 
spec, applied, after Mirbel, to a multifoliate calyx, 
externally leaf-like and internally petaloid. 

1899 Hbmblow Diet. Bet. % A mbigenms. 187910 Syd.Soe.Lex. 
t AmMga. Obs. [a. mod.Fr. in same sense : 
prop. adj. •• Ambiguous.] An entertainment at 
which the viands and dessert are served together ; 
or at which a medley of diahes are set on. 

1688 Lend. Gats, mmccclxxi/i They were all entertain'd to 
their Satisfaction, at a very splendid Ambigu. a xtex Wood 
Life (X8481 sBt This ambigu or banquet cost the University 
£ 16a ng) Chambers CyeL Sapp.. Ambigu denotes m kind 
of mixed entertainment, wherein both flesh and fruit are 

t AnM'giubl. a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. ambigu-us 
Ambiguous 4- -alVJ ^ Ambiguous, 

1683 Cnaimiu Tkealmm f Cle. sdj Wherefore he By 
some ambignal discourses thought It best to let him know 
the news he brought. 

t Ambigni, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. ambigu-us, 
or ? Fr. ambigu.] - Ambiguous. 


l enm Nouvh Rxamm n. v. pro. 3x7 A dear Explication 
Of ' running damn! an ambigue Term of the Authors 

Ambiguity Also 5-6 amhy- 

guyte, etc. [Fa. Fr. ambiguitf (16th c. in Ltttni) 
id. med.L. ambiguitdl-em, n. of state f. ambigu-us 
Ambiguous.] 

t L Subjectively: Wavering of opinion; hesitation, 
doubt, uncertainty, as to one's course. Obs. 

*1400 Beryn 9577 Dout, pro, contra, and ambiguite. 1406 
Pol. Poems IL 131 To put away . . Holy the doute and the 
ambyguyui. ijea Askold Ckron. (1811) 10 If deficultye or 
ambyguyte anadout wen vpon ony artycle. c *534 tr. Folyd. 
Very., Eng. Hist. 1. 160 Hoe beganns 10 stands in great 
ammguitee of his softie* rijgo Marlows Fanstus u 76 
Shull I make spirits fetch me what 1 please, Resolve me of 
ail ambiguities t 

ta. coucr. An uncertainty, a dubiety. Obs. 
sgpS Barcklky Felic. Man. (1631)369 Here riseth an ambi- 
guity of no small Importance. 1698 Bs am hall Contecr, Bps. 
tv. 99 And this was the onely question or ambiguity which 
was moved. 

8. Objectively: Capability of being understood 
in two or more ways ; double or dubious significa- 
tion, ambiguous ness. 

t >430 Lydg. Rochas vi. ti. I13541 148 a, To auoide ml xmbi- 

S uitte, To declare the summe of mine entenc. *549 Combi. 

eo/l. x. 83 Appollo gaue . . ane doutsura annuerc of ambi- 
guite. *673 Baxter Calk. Thetd. 1. 1. 57 The Schoolmens 
contention whether the Son be freely begotten, and the Holy 
Gho*t freely proccecd, ariseth from the ambiguity of the 
word free. *768 Blackktonk Comm. II. 71 The king . . took 
a handle from the ambiguity of this expression to claim them 
both. 1849 Mac a in ay Hist. Eng. II. 663 To clear the funda- 
mental laws of the realm from ambiguity. 1866 Argyll 
Reign of Lam iL <ed 4' yq Confusion of thought arising .. 
out of the ambiguity of language. 

4 . cotter. A word or phrase susceptible of more 
than one meaning ; an equivocal expression. 

1591 Horsey 7 Var*. 11857)907 This Emperowr reduced the 
anibiguities and unccrtantie* of their luwe* . . into a moat 
plain forme. *668 Dkyden F.venings Love 56 Give me your 
hand, and answer me without Ambages or Ambiguities. 
1690 Bentley P/ml. 998 What a wretched Ambiguity would 
be nere .. unworthy of so elegant a Poet? 1671 Mask my 
F.lem. Lata 415 Those plausible ambiguities which not in- 
frequently occur in English law. 

Ambiguous (ahnbi'gij<| 3 s), a. [f. L. ambigu -us 
doubtiul, driving hither and thither (f. ambig-frt, 
f. amb- both ways 4 ag-fre to drive) 4 -OUS.J The 
objective meanings, though second in Latin, seem 
earliest in Eng. 

I. Objectively. 

1 . Doubtful, questionable; indistinct, obscure, not 
clearly defined. 

15x8 More Heresyes av. Wks. 1557. 947/9 If it wer nowe 
doutful & ambiguous whether the church of Christ wer in 
the right rule of doctrine or not. *373 Murray Let . in 
WedrowSoc. M/sc. ( 1844) 989 Coir full for the gude ordour 
of the Kirk in thingis ambiguous*, c xBoo K. White Con- 
tempt. 133 Faint ambiguous shadows falL *85* Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, f. 11. a. v. f 10 Even the most dexterous distances of 
the old masters . . are ambiguous. 

2 . Of words or other significant indications: Ad- 
mitting more than one interpretation, or expla- 
nation ; of double meaning, or of several possible 
meanings ; equivocal. (The commonest use.) 

133a More Confut. Tmdale Wks. 1537. 437/1 This cnglishe 
word knowledge is ambiguous and douhtfiill. 1589 Puttbn- 
ham Eng. Poesie 11860) 967 The ambiguous, or figure of sence 
incertaine, os if one should say Thomas Tayler taw IV iU tarn 
Tyler dronke % it i* indifferent to thinke either th’one or 
th'other dronke. *671 Milton P. R. i. 435 Answers . . dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding. 173a Johnson 
Ramhl. No. 199 fB The gentlemen . . irritated me with am- 
biguous insults. 1853 Maurice Proph.# Rings xvil 988, 1 
do not rest anything upon tenses. Every reader of the 
prophet* must feel how ambiguous they are. *867 A. J. Ellis 
E. E. Pron . 1. i. 93 The Welsh alphabet . . having only one 
ambiguous letter, y. 

8 . Of doubtful position or classification, as par- 
taking of two characters or being on the boundary 
line between. 


Hist Eng. II. xx. so His character became fully known, and 
was no longer Ambiguous to either faction. 1839 Murchison 
Silnr. Syst. 418 Stratified rocks of ambiguous character. 

II. Subjectively. 

t A Of persons: Wavering or uncertain as to 
course or conduct ; hesitating, doubtful. Obs. 

1990 Nicols Thread. 173 (R.> People that be ambiguous or 
douDtefulle. 1649 Milton Eihonok. 939 Thu* dial It hey be 
too and fro, doubtfull and ambiguous in all thir doings. 

6 . Of things : Wavering or uncertain in direction 
or tendency ; of doubtful or uncertain issue. 

*6ts Shklton Don Qnix. I. il ▼. 90 That she do favour 
and protect him in that ambiguous Trance which he under- 
take*. 1813 Scott Roheby u xii, The eddying tides of con- 
flict wheeled Ambiguous. Mas. Browning Prom. Bd. 

Poems I. *84 Do not cast Ambiguous paths, Prometheus, for 
my feet > 

8 . Hence, Insecure in its indications ; not to be 
relied upon. f 

1996 Burk ttSubl. 4 B. Wks, 184a I.a6 The taste, (hat most 
ambiguous of the senses. 

7 . Of persons, oracles, etc.: Using words of doubt- 
ful or double meaning. 

xf6t Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. r8s6 1. *70 To no point wald 
ache answer directlle ; botinal! thingis sche was . . ambigua. 
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a tew Drvdbw (J.)Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her Wring 
breast. atfH Pors Odyso. L 490 Aatmous. , Censtiain'd a 
■mile and thus ambiguous spoke. 1884 Strimwmd t e d e mtm 
1500 What muttarest thou with thine ambiguous mouth. 

Ambiguously (sbrnbi gitfiosli), adv. [f. mee. 
4 -ly*,] In an ambiguous maimer: +*. Hetntat- 
ingly, doubtfully {obs.) ; b. With doubtful iuue 
(obs.); o. Indistinctly, obscurely, questionably ; A 
In terms susceptible of more than one meaning. 

1979 W. Fulkk Heskindt Part. 151 Hee vseth the name of 
Wood figuratiuely, and ambiguously. 1606 in Misc. Scot. 
I. 39 Valiantly and ambiguously was it fbughten on both 
sides. x6$t Seat. Expost. Netkorl. 5 Promise* of NcutraUtie 
drawn up so ambiguously, as if they had come from jugling 
Delphos. 1699 Lo. Preston Booth, v. sm This Prophet used 
to speak ambiguously. 1813 Scott Roheby 11. xxiii, ‘ Where's 
Bertram? Why that naked blade?' Wilfred ambiguously 
replied, * Bertram is gone.' *893 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxtv. 433 
One that you conceived worse than ambiguously di s po sed 
towards you. 

AmblgllOUMMI (ftmbi gitfiasncs). [f. as prec. 
4 -NKH 8 .J The quality of being ambiguous ; ca- 
pability of being understood in various ways. 

*679 A nimadxt. Speeches Jesuits a Mental equivocation, not 
on the account of ambiguousnew in the words . . but because 
of a double sense in some Proposition. *837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. UL il 1 96 Close reasoning which . . yields to no ambigu- 
ousness of language. *86t Goachbm Foreign ExcA. 99 Thu 
arabiguousnest of the term ' favorable exchanges.' 

AmMlmuirlimf I oembiir vat), a. rare- 1 . 

L. ambif)- both 4 leev-us left 4 -oua.] As it were, 
eft-handed on both sides ; the opposite of ambi- 
dexter. 

*646 Six T. Brownb Pseud. Ep. 191 Againe, some are.. 
Ambilevous or left handed on both sides. 1879 Syd. Soe. 
Lex . , Ambilmvous , Having left hands only ; that is, clumsy. 

t AmU'logy* Obs~° [f. L. ambit)” both, on 
both sides 4 Gr. -Koyta speaking.] 1 Talk of am- 
biguous or doubtful signification/ J. (A needless 
hybrid for Ambiloquy.) 

*696 in Blount Glossogr . 1731 in Bailey ; whence in J., etc. 
t Ambi'loquent, a. Obs.~» [formed as next 4 
-ENT, as in magniloqu-ent , L. wagntioqu-us.] » next. 

*696 Blount Glossogr Ambiloquent, that speaks doubt- 
fully or two languages. (Not in Johnson .) 
t Ambi'loqxtOUM, a. Obs-* [f. med.L. ambilo- 
qu us (f. amo{i )- both, on botn sides 4 - loquus 
speaking, ioqui to speak) 4 -ous.] 1 Using am- 
biguous and doubtful expressions.' J. 

17s* Bailey, A mbi/oguous, double-tongued. [In mod. Diets.] 
t Ambi'loquj. Obs.-* [ad. med.L.arrtbiloquium 
double-speaking : see prec. and -Y^.] ' The use of 

doubtful and indeterminate expressions ; discourse 
of doubtful meaning/ J. 

173s Bailky, A mbitoguy, double-speaking. [In mod. Diets.] 

Ambiparoua idembi-pdras), a. Bot. [mod. f. L. 
atnb{i)- both 4 -par-us producing: see -pakous.J 
1 Applied to a bud that contains the rudiments ol 
both flowers and leaves/ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 
AmbisiniMtroUB (se>mbi|Sini*stras), a. [f. L. 
amb{ 0 - both 4 sinister left 4 -ous.l - Ambilavoub. 

*863 Ld. W. P. Lennox Biog. Remin. 1. 63 In wedlock, he 
[Prince of Wales] . . was certainly more than ambi-sinistrous. 
Ambit (arnibit). [ad. L. ambit -us a r 
a compass ; i. amb - about 4 it us going, t 

1 . A circuit, compass, or circumference. 

>397 J. King Jonah 11864) axo The very ambit of their walls 

and turrets. 109s Ovghtred in R igaud Carr. Si i. Men <x8si) 
1. 83 The area or the whole circle is equal to the half ambite 
multiplied by the xadius. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. iii. 8 
Prodigious Hailstone*, whose ambit reaches five, six, seven 
Inches. *713 Derham Phys.-Theol. 43 [The earth'sl Ambit 
therefore is >4930 Miles. *793 Chambers Cycl.Suppl . s.v., A 
particular enquiry concerning the Ambit or circumference 
of antiant Rome. S794T. Taylor Pausanias II. 38 The am- 
bit of each of the parts above the prothy&is is thirty-two feet. 

2 . esf. A space surrounding a house, castle, town, 
etc. ; the precincts, liberties, * verge.' 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1405) 938 Am- 
bitus is a space bytwene place and hous of neighbours of two 
fote brode and on haife ordeyned for a waye. 1793 Cham- 
bers Cycl, Snpp. s.v., It was frequent to inscribe the Ambit 
on it [a saint s tomb], that it might be known how far its 
sanctity extended. sftS Hallam Mid. Ages (187a) II. 418 
Within the verge or ambit of the king's presence. 

8. The confines, bounds, limits ol a district 
stfg Stsphbn Laws of Eng. II. 745 Districts lying within 
the parochial ambit, imi Sir F. Palgravb Norm. 4 Eng. I. 
rod Within the ambit of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy. 
1876 K. Digby Rent Prop. iv. 1 1. 178 Whose tenements are 
not within the ambit of the manor. 

4 .Jig. Extent, compass, sphere, of action*, words* 
thoughts, etc. 

169s Wood Ath. Oxm . II.coL 107 HU great parte did not 
live within a small ambiL *899 Sat. Rev. 19 Nov. 615/1 The 
ambit of words which a language possesses. tSSa Times 
10 Apr. qf\ Misconception as to the ambit of this legislation. 
AmbHimt. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L*. ambi* 
tient-em pr. pple. of ambitlre to solicit, fawn on.] 
(Used by contusion for) Ambient. 

1697 Tomlinson Renou’s Dhp. 331 Long leafs.. whoee 
ambment U rotund. 

Ambition (ftmbrjm), sb. $ also 4-5 -oton,-mm, 
nmbltioun. [a. Fr. ambition (14th c. in Litt.), ad. 
L. ambitidn-em , n. of action f. ambl-re to go round 
or about (see Ambit), 1. going round, a. going 
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juttuara. 


▲MBXTICm. 

round tocahvaa for votes, 3. eager desire of honour, 
etc., 4. ostentation, pomp, 5. earnest desire gene* 
rally. Of these, meaning 3 was* first adopted in 
the modem languages; a is a later literary adoption 
directly from Latin.] 

1 . The ardent (in tarty wage, inordinate) desire 
torise-to high position, or to attain tank, influence, 
distinction or other preferment. 

> 34 ® AyeuAn Ambicion, M it kueod wilninge heje to 
cliiM. e Men PICOCK Repr. m. viii.w Vicis . . u pride, am- 
biooun, vein gloria, tin Nash* Christ's Team 41 a, Am- 
baton n any miftvp greedy humour of honour or preferment. 
1S01 Shake. Jut. C. 11. 1. 99 Lowlynesse it young Ambition's 
Ladder Whereto the Climber vpward tumes hie Face, dii 
7 tffH. y*tt. Jit. ii-44* Cromwel, I charge thee, Ming away 
Ambition, By that rinne fell the Angek dat Fumnet 1 st. 
Prsuc. in. 1, l»ve and Ambition draw the devils conch. 197s 
Junius Lett. xlix. 954 That kind of fame to which you have 
hitherto directed your ambition. iSn Byron Cosh 11. ii, Duet I 
limit thy ambition. s 966 W. Aloe* Solit. Nat . A Man 111. iso 
Aspiration hi n pure upward desire for excellence, without 
side. references; ambition is an inflamed desire to surpass 
other*. sflSj Gladstone Sp. im Pari. 26 Apr.. A seat in thia 
Houm m to the ordinary Englishman in early life . . the high- 
eet prise of his ambition. 

t Si. ‘Ostentation, display of the outward tokens 
of position, as riches, dress; vain-glory, pomp. Oh. 

■jSa WvcLir Arts xxv. 93 Agripjia and B«myee camen with 
moche ambicioun, or pryde 0/ stoat. <11631 Donnk Serm. 
lvii. 579 a, Costly and expensive ambitions at Court. 

3 . A strong or ardent desire of anything considered 
advantageous, honouring, or creditah'e. Const, of 
(rarely for) a thing, to ot or do something. 

1607 Bacon Ess., Ambition \ Arb.)ss6 It u lesse harmefull, 
Che Ambition to prevails in greet Things, then that other, to 
appears in every thing. s6io Shake. Temp. 1. ii. 489 , 1 haue no 
ambition To see a goodlier itaaa. 1737 Porn Lott. Pref., A 
juvenileambitionorWu,oraffectationofGaycty. 1756 Hurkr 
Vtnd. Nat. Sac. Wks. 1 . as The pitiful ambition of poMenlng 
five or six thousand more acres. 1770 Langhornb Plutarch's 
Lives 1 18791 898/1 Some populous town which has an ambi- 
tion for literature 

4 . The object of strong desire or aspiration. 

1608 Shaks. Haml 111. iit. 55 My Crowne mine own Am- 
hition and niy Queene. 1798 Fkrhiar Uluttr . St true i. 91 
To jest wai the ambition ot the best company. 1857 Ruskin 
PoL Eton Art. 37 Their pleasure is in memory, and their 
ambition is in heaven. 

1 5 . Canvassing, personal solicitation of honours. 
(L. ambit io.) Oh. 

1531 Elyot Governor 111. xvL (R ) Certayne lawex were 
made by the Romaynet .. named the lawes of ambition. 
1671 M ilton Samson *46, I. on the other aide. Used no am- 
bition to commend my deed* 1677 Houssaie's Govt. Venice 
ij This bartering and ambition of Office was forbidden. 

Ambition (aembrjan), v. [a. Fr. ambitionne-r, 
f. ambition ; ci.rai tonne r to reason, {.raison reason.] 

+ 1 . To move to ambition, to make desirous. Oh. 

a x6sS F Grvvillk Life of Sidney Ded., Who hath am- 
bition'd me to make this offering. 

2 . To be ambitious of, to desire strongly, a. 
Const, simple obj. 

>664 Mrq. Worc in Dirck-t’ Life xvii. <1865) 970 Whatever 
1 have or do ambition 1776 H Walkh.k in Last Jmls. 


Arabella. 1881 R Pigott in Afacnt. Mag. Dec 174/a The 
Fenian leaders ambitioned not the extinction of landlordism, 
but rather the reconciliation of landlords and tenants, 
b. Const, inf. or clause. 

tffflSCLAVTONin Phti. Trans. XVII. 970 Each ambitioning 
to engross as much as they can. tSsfl T. Jkkferson Writ. 
( 1830) IV. 433 Who ambitioned to be his correspondent. i8ti 
H. Smart Cecsie 5 Ambitioning that her lover should make 
his mark. 

t ▲mbi'iion»t(e, ppl- a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f.prec. 
+ -atk (as if ad. L. *ambitiondt-us), latinized upon 
Fr. ambitionni (cf. moderate , modfri ), or Eng. Am- 
bitioned, cf. destined, destinate .] Sought with 
ambition ; ambitiously desired. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 30 The Garland of Martyrdom became 
a most Ambitionat Crown. 

t Ambi'tionatB, v. 06 s. rare- 1 , [f. prec., or 
latinized ad. Fr. ambitionner ; cf. compassionate .] — 
Ambition v. a. 

1699 G auden Tears of Ch. The petty Provinces of 

their Parochial and Independent Episcopacies which they 
so infinitely ambitionated. 

Ambitioned (*mbi*jbnd), ppl. a. rare. [f. Am* 
*“ iugnt 1 


bition v. + -so.] Eagerly sought after or desired. 

G. H. Hut. Cardinals f. Hi. 70 The most coveted and 
ambition'd dignity In the world 

Ambitioning (^mbi'faniq), ppt. a- ran. [f.as 
prec. ^ -ino*.] Eagerly seeking or desiring. 

1709 Kknnrt xx.Erasm. Maria Em. 61 Mora the object of 
a commiserating pity, than of an ambitioning envy. 

Ambitionist ( 4 mbi*Janist). rare. [f. Ambition 
sb. + -1ST.] One who is ruled by ambition. 

*6gg TsAtr Marrow 0/ Auth. <18681 8xe/i Oh, therefore 
that our aspiring ambition !su would but measure themselves 


tAmUMoniso(dmbi'jMi9iz),«r. Oh. ram. Ff. 
as prec.+*ifei. Cited only in pa. pple.] To make 
ambitious. 

i6eoTou*nUs Trmnsf. Metam. ala. is8 Their minds am- 
Wttoali'd do seeks hermit 
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(tabi /snUs), a. [f. as prec. 4* 

•Lias,] Void of ambition. 

tfleB Pollok Course 4/ Time tit. <1860)64 The simple hind 
who s ee m ed Ambitionlees, arrayed In humble grab, step 
Glxio Chelsea Pens. 318 , 1 am a poor ambUioalem wretch, 
t Ambitiornty. Obs. [f. L. ambitibs-us + -ITT.] 
The state of being ambitious ; arabitiousness. 

1338 Stk wart Cron. Scot. III. 398 Ouir greit desyre of am- 
bitiositie Causjs richt mony ressoun for to tyue. 173s Bailey, 
Ambit tosity. Ambitiousites*. 

Ambitions (dmibi-Jos), a . ; also 4-6 ambloloua, 
oyoua(e, etc. [ad. Fr. ambitieux, or its orig., L. 
ambitibs-us : see Ambition and *oub.] 

Full of ambition, thirstiug after honour or 
advancement ; aspiring to high position. 

tjBs Wvcur k Cor. xiii. $ riot inuowyn . . not ambitious, or 
eouoitoui of tuorschlpis iVulg. a*utntiosa\ 14I4 Caxton 
Curial 6 Tnambycious vanyte of the peple of the court. 193! 
Bale Thro Lattes 1600 The first are ambycyouse prelates. 
*6o« Shaks. JuLC. 111.11. 95 Did thi* in Cassar seeme Ambi- 
tious? 1667 M ilton P.L. u 41 With ambitious aim Against 
the Throne and Monarchy of God. 172s Addison Sped. No. 
•36 1*7 How few ambitious men are there', who have got as 
much Fame as they desired. *676 Moslkv Uuiv. Serm. iv. 
79 An ambitious mind . . wants success. 

2 . Strongly desirous {of something expected to 
bring ere* * it or honour), eager. Const, of {for obs.) 
a thing ; to be or do something. 

1511 More Rich, til , Wks. 1557, 65/a His owns ambldous 
minde and deuise, to . . taka himself the crown. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. 11. vii. 43 O that I were a foole, I am ambitious for 
a motley coat 1631 Hoboes Leviathan 1. xi. 48 Men that 
are ambitious of Military Command. 1693 Walton Angt. 
(1877*51 You are such a companion . . as makes me ambitious 
to he your scholar. 1718 Lady M. Montague Lett. II. IvL 
86 An ambitious thirst after knowledge. 1895 H. Rttn Led. 
Eng. Lit. ill 1878) 100 The half educated are always most 
ambitious of long words. 

3 .fig. Erecting itself, as if aspiring to rise ; rising, 
swelling, towering. 

160s Shaks. Jut, C. l UL 7. I haue seene Th 'ambitious 
Ocean swell. 1609 B. Jonson Vofpone 1. ii. (1616)453 Hood 
an assc . . So you cun hide his two ambitious earn. And he 
shall passe for a cathedrall Doctor, c 1739 Pork Mot. Ess. 
iv. 59 Helps th'amhitious hill the heav’ns. to scale. 

4 . Of works of art, etc. : Displaying ambition or 
aspiration on the part of the author ; aspiring or 
pretending to take a high position. 

1791 Johnson RambL No. r$6 P * The simplicity la em- 
barrassed by ambitious additions. 1846 Mill Logic 11. vii. 1 4 
Put off the ambitious phraseology. Mod. This ambitious 
attempt ended in failure. 

f 5 . Circuitous, circumlocutory, ambagious. (A 
Latinism.) Obs. rare. 

1696 Virnt. Jud. in PAeui 0(1706) No. 94. 39a Your Worship 
cannot expert either prolix or polite discourses upon so sad 
a subject ; for who can be ambitious in his own calamity? 
te. quasi-jA An ambitious man. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochai viii. L (>554) 177 a, The proud ambidotis 
called Domician. 1363 Homilies 11. xxi. v. (1610) 307 A faw 
ambitious, and malicious are the authours . . of Rebellion. 

Ambitiously tdfrmbrjssli), adv. [f. prec. 4 -LT*.] 

1. In an ambitious manner ; with eager desire of 
attaining to high position or gaining advantage. 

1413 I«yijg. Pvtgr. Soule hi. vii. (1483' 54 They f 

their nertes ambiciously for to kepen and assemble. 

of tresour. 1961 T. N[orton] Cato in's Inst, n 1. 997 Nor am- 
bitiously gape for honors. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 18 Princes, 
that striae. .Ambitiously for Rule and Kmpery. 1699 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. 11. 70 Martyrdome, as it is not cowaraly to be 
declined, so it is not ambitiously to be affected. sySs Gibbon 
Decl. 4 F. I II. t «6 A croud of rivals, who ambitiously disputed 
the hand of the princess. 1809 Wordsw. Waggoner iv, Guide 
after guide Ambitiously the office tried. 

2 . With manifest effort to be something great ; in 
bad sense, Pretentiously. 

Mod. An address ambitiously worded. Ambitiously con- 
ceived, but unsuccessfully carried out. 

f 3 . By penonnl canvassing ; fawningly. Obs. rare. 
1398 GnEbNvvev Tacitus Ann. iv. L 89 Neither did heab- 
stoine from ambitiously courting the Senators. 

AmbitiouneiB (d&mbi jasnta). [f. as prec. 4 
•nesb.] The auaht^ of being ambitious ; eagerness 
to attain a high position ; pretentiousness. 

1477 Norton Ord. ALh. in Ashm. 1659 L 13 It (Alchemy] 
voydeth fi. e. nullifies] Ambitiousnesse. 1948 Uoall, etc. 
Erasm. Pam/hr. Mark Pref. 6 To litle to satisfie his am- 
biciounnee. 16x0 Healby St. Aug., City of God siB Yet let 
the love of righteousnes*e suppress the thirst of ambitious- 
nesse. 1849 Shaw in Blaekut. Mag. LVII I. 34 Those who 
measure tne value of a poem . . by the pretension and am- 
biliousness of its form. 

t Ambitude. Obs.- 9 [ad. L. ambit it do, t. am- 
bitus : see Ambit and -tude .1 'A circuit or com* 
passing round ; also ambition/ Blount Glossogr. 16&1. 
t Amblut, ppt- a. Obs. fa. Fr. ambient pr. 
pple. of ambler , perh. identified with ambtand, 
north, form of pr. pple. : Bee Ambling a.] Ambling. 

rrjoo R. Atis. 3469 Many fst palfrey ambient, And mony 
armed ollfaat, 1393 Gower Cotf. I. axo Upon a mule white 


Atahit (B'mb*l),9. {pJFi.ambU-r L. ambutdm 
to walk.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse, nrale, etc. : To move by lifting 
the two feet on one fide together, alternately with 
the two feet on the other; hence, to move at a 


smooth or easy pace, 
f i)BS Chaucer Cierhes T. 


33s Aa hors snow-whit and wel 


amblyng. *1400 £*7*040 A* hors that evir trotdd, fra 


should tne foie ambler that is. when bothe fiMher and mother 
were nought*, it is not like that the chUde wil prove good. 
s|8v HouMHioOkm 11 . eo/i They amble not, bat gallop 
and run. x6eoSHAaa.ri. V.L.m. iLasS, 1 will tell you *he 
time ambles withal: who time trots withal; who tune scal- 
lops withal ; and who he stands withal 169s B. Discoltsm. 
S She ambles with one leg. trots with another. 1690 Loud. 
Gas. mmdxc/s [The Mare] hath all her Goings, but ambles 
most. 1703 Stkkle Tender Hush. 11. 1 , A chariot drawn by 
one hone ambling, and t'other trotting, .stxa Combe <Dr. 
Syntax) Picturesque viii. 97 Oriole, all aUvaxuad gay, Ambled 
along the ready way. 

2 . Of a person : To ride an ambling horse, to ride 
at an easy pace. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's ProL 838 What? amble, or trolte, or 
pees, or go sit doun. 1968 Jacob 4 Esau iv. iv. in Had. 
Dodsl. II. S35, 1 will amble so fast, that I will aoon be there. 
1676 Wycherley Plain-Dealer iv. L 55 Are all my hopes 
frustrated? shall I never . .see thee amble the Circuit with 
the Judges? 1740 Fielding Jos. Andr. Wks. 1784 V. 11. il 
xpo A grave serjeant at law condescended to amble to West- 
minster on an easy pad. 1B96 T. Troli ops Cath. de Medici 
•46 (The] little ladles, as they ambled on side by side, at the 
head of their gay cavalcade, a 1899 Macaulay [list. Eng. V. 
306 William was ambling on a favourite horse . . through the 
park of Hampton Court. 

8. Hence, To move In a way suggesting the 
motion or pace of an ambling horse. Said of 
dancing, of the gait of an elderly person, or fig. 
of any easy motion. 

" Shaks. x Hen. IV, sit. ii. 60 The skipping Ring, hee 
i vp and dowtie. x6xa Drayton Poh-otb. L 7 The 
Tawe . easel y ambling downc through the Deuonian dales. 
17x3 Rows Jane Shore ij.) Make him amble on a gossip’s 
message. 17x4 Sped. No. 693 p x6 A pretty young creature 
who closed the Procession came ambling in. 1715 Addison 
Drummer l i, She has . . play'd at an Assembly, and ambled 
In a Ball or two. H. Walpole Otranto ii. (1798) 31 

How fast your thoughts amble. s8ia Comrk (Dr. Syntax) 
Picturesque xvit. 67 You shall soon Be ambling to some 
pretty tune. 1890 Mr*. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xi. 9a A good- 
natured but extremely fidgetty and cautious old gentleman, 
ambled up and down the room/ 

Amble (rmb'l).rf. ; also 4-5 aumble, 5 ambit, 
ambel. [a. Fr. amble, f. vb. ambler : see prec.] 

1. ITie pace described in prec. (sense 1) and 
loosely, an easy pace. 

/13B6 Chaucer Sir Thopas 174 His steede was al dappul 
gray. It goth an ambel [r. r. ambil, aumble] in the way. 
1998 B. Jonson Er. Man in Hum. (J.) Out of the old hackney- 
pace to a fine easy amble. 179* Ciiamdrrb Cycl. s. v.. An 
Amble is usually the first natural pace of young colts . . 
There is (now] no such thing a* an Amble in the manage; 
the riding’ masters allowing of no other paces, beside walk, 
trot, and gallop. x8eo Dickens Bam. Kudge <1866) I. xiv. 
65 The grey mare . . breaking from her sober amble into a 
gentle trot. 189a Jrfhson Brittany viiL 1 11 The usual pace 
of these animals [muleel is an amble, which consists in lining 
both legs on the same side at once. 

2 . Of persons : A movement in dancing or walk- 
big suggesting an amble ; an artificial or acquired 
pace. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trar. iil v. 84 Put s Reueller Out of 
his Antick amble. i6m M ^hunger Maid of Hon. 1. U, To 
teach him his true amble and his postures When he walks 
before a lady. iSfeScorr fvanhoe L xiL 177 There ia many 
one of them upon ttie amble in such a night as this. 

AmMAoeftVpoWi (»*nibl/>,ki\ipa*tt a. Sot. 
[mod. f. Gr. dji# \6-eobat to miscarry, come to 
nought + rapr-bt fruit -f -oub : the / in the second 
syllable is not etymological.] Having the seeds 
entirely, or in great part, abortive. 

1847 in Craig. 1870 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ambler (se-mblu). Also 4-5 amblere, anm- 
belere, 5 ambuler. [f. Amble v. + -kb!.] One 
that ambles; hence, 

1 . An ambling horse or mule. 

c 1386 Chaucer ProL 469 Vp on an amblere ft', r. aumbelere] 
esily «che sat. c >440 Pecock Repr. v. vliL 593 A man holdith 
vp with the bridil the heed of his ambuler. 1M4 Mann. 4 
Houeeh. Exp. x8a, Ij. hawmbelerres koltes in Wensche 
pnrke. 147045 Malory Arthur 11. xxvui.(i8i7) II. 47 He 
mounted vpon a softe ambuler and rode to Kynge Marke. 
1991 PiaciVALL Span. Diet., Amblador, an ambler, Grada- 
nus equns. 263a Howell Lett. 5 June, An ambler is pro- 
per for a lady's saddle, but not for a coach. 1715 Bradley 
Pant. Did. s. v. Horse, The Ambler is a little unapt to it 
[galloping], because the motions are both one. 

2 . One who rides on ambling horse. 

*737 Bracken Farriery tmpr. (1756) 1 . xix. 164 The Am- 
bler nad rid the Horse into the cola water. 

8. One who * ambles f in dancing or walking. 

1869 Dickens Afut.Fr. l xl, The ambler took Miss Podsnap 
for a furniture walk, ibid., Georgiana having I aft the 
ambler up a lane of sofa. 

t Amola re. Obs. rare- 1 , [prob. a. OFr. am- 
bteure L. ambul&t&ra act of pacing, f. ambuldre : 
see Amblb v.\ An amble or ambling pace. 

c t|8o Sir Ferumb. 344 Dvc Oliuer him ndeh out of hat 
pl as: in a softs amblere, ne made he non oper pas. 

Ambligon, obs. variant of Ambltoon. 

(m-mbliq), vbl. sb. [f. Ambli v. + 

horse : Motion in an amble. 

1980 Barxt A to. A 344 The pleasant pass or ambling of a 
hone. Glomeratio. 2648 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vL 
193 They move per totem, that is tern legs of one ude to- 
gether, which Is Totlntanon or ambling. 1709 Bradley 
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Pasts. Pitt. *. v. Horse. Ambling; which U chosen for Kiaa, 
C keat Mn i Swti, or long Travel, k * Moftioo contrary to 
Trotting, st m Yovatt Morse ii. 19 At lor trotting, com 
tiring, or amlrilng, it would bo an unpardonable faun wart 
hoover to bq guilty of it 

2 . Of pereona : Dancing or walking in an amble; 
tripping, gliding, walking affectedly. 

x§p Shako. Rom. 4 Jul l »v. m, I am not for thio in* 
Ming ; Being but heavy, 1 will beare the tight, ml Richakd- 
sun CferforitiBii) I. x. 6« What . . your undo Antony moana 
by hk frequent ambling* hither si xo Ca arse Borough xlx. 
35 Their wanton ambling and their watchful viln xBsS 
Scorr F Af. Forth xii.For all thy mincing and ambling. 

8. attrib. (formally identical w. Ambling ppl. a.) 
m 1490 A’nt. G. doles Tour (il68> 9 Sette a colte in lum* 
blynx ringer, he wille u«e it while* thei aren on. 15B0 Tus- 
irn ft tab. xcv ii, [oast homelie breaker mar fine ambling 
ball. «sdgt CoaocTT Poomi 118 <?> 19 A wondrous' witty 
ambling pace, si 4a Tbnnvbon LnHy ofShmlott 11. 00 Aa 
abbot on an ambling pad. a stag Hood Foul Fry vi, Thy 
pace, it is an ambling trot 

Ambling (fembliq), ppl. a . ; also 4 -ende, 6 
north, -and. [f. Ambi.k v. + -ino 2.1 
1 . Of a hone : Moving in an amble. 

aggg Gowxa Cot%f. II 45 On faire amblcnde hors they let. 
c 1430 Syr Conor. 4031 Thai set him on an ambling nalfray. 
tug Lvmouav Sod 3063. I let tow wit. I am na null . . I 
rule vpon ane amland Muill sagaj. Cokk Debate (1877) 
a 18 Ambelynge hackenays, and hobbee plentie. saag Sh A lta. 
Merry tv. 11. iL 3*0, 1 will rather trust . . a Theefe to 
wallce my ambling gelding then my wife with her aelfe. 
ins Chambers Cycl. t v, The ambling hone changes 
aides at each remove i8ee W la vino Ermieb. Mall avL 
its She rode her sleek ambling pony. 1836 Hoa. Smith 
Tim Trump, f aB To those elderly gentlemen . . an ambling 
nag has always been an equestrian beatitude 
2 a. Hence, Moving with the gnit or pace of an 
ambling hone, whether with regard to sltemacy, 
smoothness, or affectation. 

sdsa Dnavton Poly+lb. xiv. s*8 The ambling Streame. 
M04 Rowa Ulysses u i. 308 Easie ambling Speeches, dp 
Blackib ASsckylut 1 Pref. 14 Our own Anopmstic verse . . 
has . . a light, ambling, unsteady air about it 
1 9 . Walking. Obi. 

*600 Fairfax Tano iv. xxviL 80 Of their night ambling 
dame* the Syri ans orated. 

Ambling-communion: aee Amvultno. 
Ambllngly (sembliqU), adv. [f. prec. + -LY *.] 
•With an ambling movement.' J. 

U Ambloiis (SmblJusis). Mod. [Gr. &pfihaoo it 
abortion, n. of action f. dfiBKo-eaBcu to come to 
nought, miscarry .J Miscarriage, abortion. 

tyw Phillips, Ambtosii. Abortion or Miscarriage; an 
abortive Birth, sfgg In H popes Afod. Diet. 

Amblotio (fcmblp tik), a. Med [ad. Gr. d/i* 
£Aom«-<k pertaining to abortion : see prec.l 
A adj. (See quot.) 

1B39 Hoofer Mod. Dkt., AmblatU , having the power to 
cause abortion. 1I79 In Syd. Sac. Lex. 

B. sb. A medicine causing abortion. 
tyo8 Phillips, Amblottckt , Medicines that cause Abortion. 
17S1 in Hah ev. [So in Asti, Hooper, Sod. Sac. Lex.) 
Amblypon (srmbligffn), a. and sb. ; also ambli- 
gon [a. Ft, amblygonc , or ad. its original, vned.L. 
ambligbni-us , ad. Gr. dpBkvyunn-os obtuse-angled, 
f. dfiShv-t blunt + yumia comer, angle.] 
f A. adj. Obtuse-angled. Obs. 
f||$ Sylvester Du Bartasj i6ai> 090 As the building* 


>1 igoii May more receive than mansions oxigon. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. l*ee AmrlygohalJ. 

B. sb. (at Brat used in L. form amblygonlum.) 
An obtuse-angled figure, esp. triangle. 

1970 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. *8 An smblijjoniura or 
an obtuse angled triangle. 18x3 Cockbram, Amblygonc. A 
flat Triangle 1708 Phillips, Amblygon. a Figure that has 
an obtuse or blunt Angle ; any plain Figure, whose Sides 
make an obtuse Angle one with another. 1711 Bailey, 
Amb/ygou.m Figure that has an obtuse Angle. |So in Ash, 
and mod DicivJ 

Amblygonal ($mbli‘g 5 nal), a. rare . [f. prec. 
+ -AL .1 Obtuse-angled. 

ini Bailey, A mMygtmml, pertaining to an amblygon. 
type Hutton Math. Diet. I. 105 Ambligon, or Ambhganai ', 
signifies obtuse^tngular. (Also in mod. Diets.] 

t AmblyflfO'niAl, 0. Obs. ; also ambli-. [f. 
tned.L. amb/igSni-us, a. Gr. dpp\vywvi-ot (see 
Amblygon) + -al.] - prec. 

1706 Phillips. An AmbhgoHial Triangle la that which 
has one obtuse Angle. 1711 Bai lev, A mblygamai [later odd. 
Ambligeuial\ obtu*e.anguler. 

Amblyfomtl (abmbligfioait). Min. [mod. f. 
(Ger. 1817) Gr. d#c£ Atryuiv«-»t obtuse-angled ♦ -iti .1 
A greenish white or sea-green translucent mineral, 
occurring in obtuie-engTed rhombic prisms, and 
consisting of alumina, lithia, potash, soda, iron, 
and fluoric add; made by Dana the type of a 
group. 

1847 in Cram. «B68 Dana Min. 5x8 Phosphates, Arsen- 
ates, Antimonetes : ]. Anhydrous . . vn. Arablygonite group. 

tAnMy gonou, 0. Obs. [f. Amblygon + 
- 008 .] - Amblygonal. 

STBS Chambers Cytl s.v. Triangle. If one of the angles 
be obtuse, the triangle is said to be . . amblygonou*. 

II Amttyopft* (flemblii*>'pil). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. d#ipAi*»*ia dimsighteanesa, n. of quality t 
diiffAuaredv, f. d/iflAdr dill, blunt + dty, dnr- eye. 
Of. Amblyopy.] Impaired vision, generally from 
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defective sensibility of the retina* or gfon dfrws of 
the media ; the early stage of amaur osis. 

«7 *8 Phiumu, AmbigopiOt Dafoess or Dimness ef Bight, 
when the OMect is wA daariy discern'd at what distance 
soever it bepjeoed. ge'Dmo Cycl Anal + Ph)** IV* 


1 A bootmaker I 


• ws» attacked with 


amblyopia. sfBa O. W. Holmes in Pall Mail C. 15 Jim 
ii/» The candidete to be proved wee from colour*blinmiess 
and Amblyopia. 

Juablyopio (nrmbll^plk^ a. [f. ptec. + -10.] 
Of or pertAining to amblyopia ; of impaired vision. 

sBig'ga Toxus CycL Ana*. 4 Fhys. IV. 1483/1 Compelled 
• . to pursue their literary avocations. . by the aid of a dim 
candle, and . . myopic and amblyopic in consequence, 
▲mblyopy (ermbliifpi, *mbbi‘ 4 pi). rare. Ang- 
licized form of Amblyopia. Cf. Fr. ambfyapie. 

1719 Quincy Lax. Phye.»Med. 14 Amblyopy is the seme 
disease as Amaurosis, sftsg EmeycL Brit. 1 . 780 Amblyopy 
among physician*, signifles an obscuration of the right, so 
that objects at a distance cannot easily be distinguished. 
Ambo (srmbo). PI. amboe (-a»z), also in L. 
form ambduda. [a. late L. ambo (ambon-em), ad. 
Gr. dpdew ; see Ambon.] Special name of the 
pulpit or reading-desk in early Christian churches ; 
'an oblong enclosure with steps usually at the two 
ends.' Gwilt. 


1841 Milton Mitt. Ref. r. Wka 1847. xo/i The admirers of 
antiquity have been beating their brains about their am. 
bones. 1673 Cave Prim . Car. 1. vi. 113 The Ambo or read* 
k*g pew. 1733 Chambers CycL Supp. s. v., In some churches 
remains of the Ambos are still seen. 1B64 W. Grieve in 
Vat. Tour. 437 In the centre is the ambo, marked some- 
times only by a circle in the pavement, whilst at others it is 
a platform of one, two, or three steps. iBBi Stanley Ckr. 
Inst. Hi 53 In England the huge reading-desk or 'pew* 
long supplied the puce of the old ambo. 

Ambodexter, etc., obs. f. Ambidexter, etc. 
t A'mboht. Obs. rare. [a. ON. ambdtt , am- 
bdtt \ a bondwoman, handmaid ; cogn. w. Goth. 
andbahts , OfiG. ampaht , OE. antbeht servant, at- 
tendant ; L. ambactus : sec under AmbassaulJ A 
handmaid, bondwoman. 

t seoo Ormtn R339 Icc amm amrabohht all buo To foil- 
)henn Codes* wille. ibid. 3537 ?ho sejjdc ^ai jho van 
A mmboht Drihhtin to heowwtenn. 

Ambollo (dtmly lik), a. [ad. Gr. dpBoEtie-fa 
contr. f. dva$oXut- 6 t throwing up, f. dud up + floX- 
throwj • Having the power to produce abortion.' 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Ambollfe, -lyfe, var. Embklip a. Obs., oblique. 
Ambon (nrmtyta). [a. Gr. b/sBum a rising, the 
raised edge or rim of a dish, a raised stage or pul- 
pit ; prob. f. dra-fla- go ur rise.] 

T 1 . * Ambo. Obs. 

1709 tr. Dupids Eul. Mist. \jth C. I. v. 89 They mounted 
the Ambon on Juba, which was betwixt the Choir and die 
Nave. 1794 A rckaeoi. XI. 3x0 Before this vault wee also 
pieced the choir, with the am bon. * 

2 . Ana/. * The margin or tip of the sockets in 
which the heads of the large bones are lodged.' 
Hooper Med. Diet. 181 1. (So AfiBaw in Galen.) 
Ambo noclast. nonce-wd. [f. prec. after icono- 
clast.] One who aims at the abolition of ambons. 

«B9*T» uaiM Road Sc regut 99 Modern ambonqclasts, unlike 
their predecessors, confine their attack* to strokes of the pen. 
t Ambo** ‘SOUS, a. Obs.- 9 [f .L. ambo both 4- 
sex-us sex 4- -ous.] Of both sexes ; hermaphrodite. 
1698 in Blount Glaotagr. 

Amboyna (wood) (&mboi’n&\ [from the is- 
land of toat name, one of the Moluccas.] The 
wood of the Asiatic tree Pterospermum indicum 
(N.O. Sterculiacad). Treat. Pot . 1866. 

1B79 Caiso/fo Techm. Educ . IV. 168/9 Amboyna-wood .. 
also called Vryabuca or V ryabooca- wood . . is beautifully 
mottled and curled.of various tints from light red to dark 
yellow. iBBa Daily Tel. 33 Nov. (Advt.) Wxlnutwoodchiflon- 
nitre, beautifully inlaid with amboyna and marqueterie. 
t Ambraoa*n. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. It. ambracane .] 
Ambergris 

1990 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 374 With this they weigh amber, 
corail, muske, ambracan, duet, and other fine ware*. 

Ambreada (ambr»',ada). [a. Sp. or Pg. ambre- 
ada , f. Pg. ambrt amber : see «AdsV} (See quot.) 

1819 EncycL Brit. 1. 784, Ambreadn , thus they call the 
false or fictitious amber, which the Europeans use in their 
trade with the negroes on the coast of Amca. 
Ambraata («rmbri|/»t). Chew. [f. med.L. am- 
bre amber + -at**.] A salt of Amorelc acid. 

1*9 Hooter Mod. Diet. 81 (ed. 7V iMj 7 9 Watts Diet 
Cham. 1 . 183 Ambreate of pousrium. 

Ambreic (wmbr/ ik), 0. Chem. [1. at prec. 4- 
•ic.] Of or pertaining to ambreine or ambergris, 
as Ambreic Add. (See also next) 
dp Ur* Diet. Chem. 148 By this absolution of oxygen, it 
Is converted into add which has been called ambreic add. 
Ambrain (ormbrf 1 in). CMm. [a. Fr. ambrdtt^ 
f. ambre amber : see -in.] A atyytalline fetty sub- 
stance forming the main eons^iaat of ambergris. 

1 %mRop. Brit . Asooc. (1833) 5x8 Ambreic [Add. Discovered 
by] Te Metier and Cavcntou. By treating ambreine with 
mtricacid. sB8x Watts Piet. Chem. L 163 Amhreia is pew 
haps impure choleeteriti, 

Ambratta (ambrrtv fa. Yi.ambretU , in form 
a dim. of ambre 1 see -im.] 


L A kind of pear with on. od om of 

. .sooalledfroni he musk flsvoor, wMdh r eee mbles the smell 
of the Sweet Sultan Flower, which Is called Ambrette in 

seeds of a pint {ffibuetu Abelmmbms) 
grown in Egypt, Arabia, Martinique, etc., having 
an odour somewhat between muk and amber, used 
in perfumery. 

treBR. Hooo Vog.Kmgd. 105 It Is e m p l o y ed by peri hm on 
In the preparation of pomatums, powders, and pi n x m a s, by 
whom It Is called Ambrette. 

Ambrevo, var. of Enbrwb v. Obs. y to inscribe. 
Amteita (se mbrait). Min. [f. Aiubb + -jt* 
min. formative ; ad. Ger. ambrit 1861.] A yellow- 
ish grey, sub transparent fowl resin found m large 
masses in Auckland, New Zealand. 

Ambrology (*mbrp , 16 dgi). [f. mod.L. ambra 
amber + -(o)u qy.] The natural history of amber, 
its formation, flora, fauna, etc. 

*•79 in Syd. Sac. Lax. 

AmbrOia (e mbrm). [a. Fr. ambroise I- 
ambi osia (see next.)] 

1 . Hob. An English plant: with some the Wood 
Sage ( Teuerium Scorodonia ) ; with others, Chtno- 
podium Botrys ; with both of which Teuerium 
Botrys seems 10 have been in name confnsed. 

1440 Proutp. Pmrv ., Ambrose herbe, Ambrosia , Salvia 
n'Avi/rii. 3939 Palscr. 394/1 Ambrose, an herbe ache 
thounprotro. 194 B Turner Plant Alamos <18811 76 Stechys 
semeth to Gesner to be the berbe that we call in English 
Ambrose. >578 Lyts Dedoeut *53 It ie called in English 
wooddc Sage, wild Sage, and Amurot. iBn N. 4 Q. Ser. u 
VIII. 36/* Herb AinbroM ha* a Greek ongin, and is not 
indebted to the saint of that name. 

f 2 . The mythical Ambrosia. Obs. 
tfln Burton Anat. Mel 111. iL <T.) Ambrose It telfe was 
not sweeter. 

Ambrosia (d&mbr^» *i 4 , -gift), [a. L. ambrosia, a. 
Gr. dpBpooia, fern, of d/ittpbai-ot • pertaining to the 
immortals' (f. Apfipor-os immortal, f.d not + yMporia 
•* fiporos •= ftoprot mortal, root mor- * die') ; used in 
mythology for the food, etc. of the immortals, but 
applied by Dioscorides and Pliny to one or more 
herbs.] 

1 . In Greek mythology, The fabled food of the 
gods and immortals <as in Homer, etc.). 

199s T. Watson PoomtK 1870) 169 Now Melibceus. . drinkes 
Nectar, sate* diuine Ambrosia. 1803 Florio Montaigne 
(1634) 144 It is for Gods to mount winged horses, and to Wed 
on Ambrosia. >793 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The Ambrosia 
is commonly represented as the solid food of the god*. &8ea 
De Quince y Confess. Wka V. 194 , 1 had heard of it as I had 
heard of manna or of ambrosia. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 
115 A (able where the heaped ambrosia lay. 

yo.fi*. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. xxtx, But he upon am- 
brosia daily fed. That pew in Eden. 1809 Massing! a 
Picture 111. v, To feed His appetite with that ambrosia due 
And proper to a prince, a 1703 Pomfrkt Poet. Whs. (1833! 
*3 Ambrosia mixed with aconite may have A pleasant taste, 
but sends you to the grove. 

2 . The tabled drink of the gods (as in Sappho, etc.). 

1967 Maflkt Greene Forest Ded., Whose bread i« Nectar, 

ana drink Ambrosia, a cugred and confect kinds of Wine. 
*Sf9 Marston Scourge of Viil. 11. vii. 004 Kates Nectar, 
dnitke* Ambrosia, saunce cont route, a itfag Fi etcher Might 
Walker l six [A man lhatj cannot relltah Braggat fiotu 
Ambrosia. 

8. The fabled unguent or anointing oil of the 
gods; also jig. 

1867 Milton F. L. v. 57 Hk dewie locks distill'd Ambroria. 
171I Pof* Iliad xix. 37* And pour'd divine ambrosia in hk 
breast. 179s Cowrxa Odyss. xvhl 036 Her lovely fsce She 
with ambrosia purified. 

4 . irattsjf. A mixture of water, oil, and various 
fruits anciently used aa a libation ; also a per- 
fumed draught or flavoured beverage. 

s8Ba Gracious Courtier* s Orac. aox Waters, which . . smell 
of Physick, and they call them Ambrosia. 1709 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. n. y. Juice, This Juke being well fermented and 
prepar'd with clove, Cinnamon, &c., would prove an Am- 
brosia, that would not be esteem'd indifferent, by those who 
do not cam to drink Water. sBef Robinson Arckuol Grorca 
111. iL 193 They .. poured before it a libation called ambrosia, 
which was a mixture of water, honey, and all kinds of fruit*. 

5 . Jig. Something divinely sweet or exquisitely 
delightful to taste or smell. 

1731 Swift Strofh. A CM loo Wka. 1733 IV. L 15a Venus- 
like her fragrant win Exhal'd ambroria from within. aSn 
Dx Quincsy King of Hoyt i Wka. XIT. 60 When a whole 
company had tasted the ambrosia of her lips. tSfig Mast 
Howrrr tr. Bromodt Greece II. xitt. 86 The Savour of the 
grapes k ambroria, which I taka it Car granted was eome- 
tninf divine* 

6. Bee-bread. 

aiopC. Butler Fern. Mon. L (ides) BUi, They gather with 
the one Nectar, with the other Ambrosia. 379$ Chamsom 
Cycl. Supp., The Ambrosia., if npc speedily spent, comipts 
and turas eowr. riri Kiaav k 8nncs Entom o L (riej) II. 
S49 Whether a bee had nollicted ib embraeia from one or 

name of various 

plants : see Ambbobb. 

btot Giiais Herbal oso The ftaereat sneD Thai (Ms 

kSS S 5 fSSomSTSt % of CwSSa^mklf^ hath 
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foods for the gods. sfloxHou. 
brosla is » name that keeps th 
common to many, siog Timmi 


(s#MJ jLm Are- 

2& c rjrsra 

plant *o called by the generality of the ancienu. 

8. Mod. Bot. A genus (N. 0 . Composites) consisting 
of weeds allied to Wormwood, A. artemmfoha 
is die ‘Oak of Cappadocia’ or 'of Jerusalem.’ 

mbs Bailey, Ambrosia . . an Herb called the Oak of Jeru- 
salem* 

t JUateQ'SiftO, «. Obs. [ad. L. ambrostac-us, 
a. Or. &pBpoowu 4 t : see prec. C£ Fr. ambrostatpU.] 
Of the nature of ambrosia ; ambrosial. 

lien B. JoMsoH Cynthia's Rev. t. ill. 18 Here is meet am- 
bradacke water, sdis — Catiline 1. 1 . This amhroaiac kbs, 
and «U» of nectar. sSSe Cokainb Poems (1669) 940 Which 
with Ambresiack cream shall swell thy broaat 1791 in 
Uailev. (Not in Jomnson.) 

AmbroMlaoaotu (£mbrAr*i,jifos), a. Bit. 
ff. Ambrosia ♦ -acboub.] Akin to the genus Am- 
brosia. (Applied to a subdivision of Composite 
plants.) 

1S70 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Ambrosisl ifttnbrfa'Ei&l, -gill), a . [f. L. am - 
brosi-us, a. Gr. ApBpoo t-ot (see Am BBO diA) + -alI.] 

1 . Immortal, divine, celestial, ethereal, a. orig. 
in the Greek mythology : Belonging to cr worthy 
of the gods, as their food, anointing oil, locks, rai- 
ment, sandals, etc. 

S Drayton Lejf. Hi. 118 Me with Ambroeiall Delicacies 


1 . vL 193 They need the refreshment of ambrosial food. 
x866 Fulton Greece I. vilL 149 The Homeric father of gods 
and men. from whose head the locks ambrosial waved. 
1870 Bryant Homer 11 . xiv. 54 Rich oil, Ambrosial, soft and 
fragrant. 1877 — Odyss. v. 37 The fair, ambrosial, golden 
sandals. 

b. transf. Belonging to heaven or paradise. 

1697 Milton Comm 16 , 1 would not soil these pure am- 
brosial weeds With the rank vapour* of this sin* worn mould. 
x6ay Crash aw Poem* ao 6 The bright ambrosial nest, Of love, 
of life, and everlasting rest. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 586 Am- 
brosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life. And from the 
fount of life ambrosial drink, c 1748 Hkhvky Medit. 4 Coni. 
(18181 109 The trees of life and knowledge, whose ambrosial 
fruits we now may 4 take and eat, and live for ever.' 

o. fig. Divinely fragrant ; perfumed as with am- 
brosia; balmy; rarely , Divinely beautiful. 

1867 Milton P. L. fx. 859 Fruit, that . . ambrosial small 
diffus’d. 170a Rowe A mb. Step-Mother 111. iL 46 From thee 
..Ambrosial Odours flow 17x9 Young Revenge v. L Wks. 
1737 II. 179 Th' ambrosial rose. And breath of jem'min. 


1761 Cowraa Expoitnl. vx Ambrosial gardens. 
I. alia R. (1814) 948 One of those ambrosial 4 


storm so often leaves. 




1 A most 


day of 

. tftw TcNMveoM Princess 87 lhe 
broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lima. x8g7 Hughes Tom 
Brawn 11. iii 345 When any ambrosial colour spread itself 
2 . Of the pollen of flowers, or of bee-bread, rare. 
18x6 Kirby ft Spence Entomol. (1841) II. 157 (It) covers it* 
self with their ambrosial dust which it kneads into a mass 
and packs upon its hind legs. 

▲mbro'Sially, adv. [f. prec. + -LT*.] After 
the manner of ambrosia ; with divine fragrance. 

x8|| Tbnnvson l Emm* 66 Dew of Heaven Ambrosially 
smelling. [ later ad. A fruit of pure Hesperian gold, Thai 
smelt ambrosially.) 

Ambrosian (ftmbtf ■ ziin, a 1 . [f. L. 

ambrosi-us (we prec.) + -aw.] » Ambrosial. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the immortal code ; divine. 

a x6jj B Jonson Masques (T.) Ambrosian hands and silver 

feet ltd Hoaaea Homer 379 Ambrosian shoes, that over 
sea and land Bear him as swift and lightly as the winds. 
1890 Mum vale Rom. Em/. 1x863) IV. xxxvIIl 994 Unworthy 
• of the ambrosian blood of their parent Venus. 

2 . Of or like ambrosia; divinely fragrant or 
delicious. 

1639 in Shahs. Cent. Praise 199 Fed with Ambrosian 
meats. 1647 H. More Oracle 60 Ambrosian streams sprung 
from the Deitie. 1661 Hickeringill Jamaica 39 / 
ambroeian Dainty. 1607 Dmyden Virg. xif. (R.) Vi 

brews TV extracted liquor with ambrosian dews. w 

Lam* Elia Ser 1. xxiv. (1863* 193 One ambrosian result. 

Ambrosian (ftmbidwiifin), a.* [ad. L. Am- 
brosidn-us, L Ambrosias (same word as in prec* 
used as prop, name) St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan.] 

~t. Ambrose. 

Song ending In 

** moos* *, or m v jn ns, n miner sn Ambrosian long, or 
corrupted with the ignorance of Cantors. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl Snp A, Ambroesan rite or ofltee denotes a particular 
office or formula of worship used In the church of Milan, 
which is sometimes called the Ambrosian church . .The 
public library at Milan is also called the Ambrosian Library. 
1M0 Hblmors in Grove Diet. Mns. L 60 The Ambrosian 
chant xraa eventually merged, but certainly not lost., in that 
vast re p ertory of plainsong . . which we now call Gregorian. 
2. Of the Ambrosian library : see prec. 
iys( Wat«blaho A than. Creed, x. 948 Some weeds are 
waatfag la the Ambrosian manuscript. 

tAaAMtaBli* Obs. App. merely a capri- 
cious variant of Ambrosia. . 

alee Totmumm Transf. Meiam. lxxxviL 611 God's nectar; 
heaven's swept ambrosJanle. 

t Aabso*8iat# f a. Obs. [f. Ambrosia <f -Ate ; 

cf. mpnatk, rmalt, C ~ - - - h 

with ambrosia. 


, etc.) Formed of or furnished 


SaHm*. Wka 1873 U. *39 W ombrosiate 

baaauet of the Goda> 

tAmbrwS, Obs. [«. Fr. ambrosit, ad. 
L. ambrosia,}— Ambrosia, in various sense** 

1894 Zep har& snmt. in Arbor's Gamer V. 80 , 1 drew for 
wine, but found 'terns Ambrose. *6*a J. Davies Wittes 
Pilgrim. (1876) 31 With Balme-broaths Ambrosia Shoo it 
snakes in Proee, or Poesy, sdsg'Hivwooo Brae. Age ali 
■99 The vnruly stalions fed with Ambroay. iM Buiaokab, 
Ambrosie, a street shrub, or little tree, wherewith some 
people were wont to make Gariande. In Poetry it usually 
rigmfleth the meat of the Heathen gods, It b sometime 
taken for Immortality. 

Ambrosia (armbwsin). Numism. [sd. mod. 
L. ambrosfn-us (sc. nummus coin), f. ambrosias : 
see Ambrosian «.* J 

mi Cnambebs Cycl Snpp., Ambrosia, In middle aged 
writers, denotes a coin. . whereon eras r ep r e se nt ed St. Am- 


Ambrosia* (wmbwsin). Alin. [f. L. ambro- 
sias ambrosial + -ins ; or ?f. amber.] A resinous 
mineral of eocene age, related to amber, found in 
the phosphstic beds near Charleston, S.C., which 
gives off on fusion an agreeable balsamic odour. 
Dana Suppl. (187a). 

Am broty po (armbrdUip). pf. Cr. dpf Sporos 
immortal (nmperishable), or perk. Amber, + Trps.] 
The name given in U. S. to a photograph on glam, 
in which the lights are produced by the silver, and 
the shades by a dark background showing through. 

XB93 N. 4 Q. 7 Apr. 970 Ambrotypo Likenesses .*- The Bos- 
ton Atlas states that a most valuable improvement la the art 
of producing likenesses has been recently introduced. xlfB 
O. w. Holmes Ant. Break/, xl 103 Willis touched this last 
point in one of his earlier amfarotypes. 188a Cent. Mag. 
Oct. 859 An ambrotype taken at Springfield, Illinois, in 186a 

Ambry, aumbry (a-morl). Forms : a. 4 ar- 
mary, 6 armaria ; pT 4-6 almarie, 5 -arya, -erya, 
5-6 -ary, 5-7 -aria, 5-9 almary ; y. 6 aw mar y, 
amrya, 6-7 aumery, 8-9 awmry, aumry, -la, 
(amria) ; 8. €-7 aumbrie, -bray, 6~o aumbry 
(-brya, ambary, -bray), ambry, fad. L. arma- 
rium, in med.L. also almSrittm ana almdria (c i. 
Pr. artnari, Sp. and It. arntario. It. armadio, Pg. 
almario , OFr. 1 2th c. arma'rit, alma ris , 13th e. al- 
maire, au moire , au moire , 16th c. refash, after L., 
or moire) a closet, chest, place for implements, tools, 
etc., f. arena gear, tools, arms + -dr sum depot, as 
in herbarium, atjuarium (cf. also Armoury). The 
phonetic development was armarium, aimarium 
(by dissimilation from following r, as in pere- 
grinus, pe/egrin, pi/gnm), aimary, almery , aumery 
(cf. po/mo, paw/me, paame), aumry, aumbry (cf. 
sluwire, slu mber, nua/vmt, nuntdvr), ambry (cf. 
chai/nt, chant) ; but aumry, without adscititious b, 
is retained in north, dial, in which alone the word 
is in living everyday use 1 see sense a s. Obs. in 
ordinary Eng. since rx6oo, but s familiar term in 
domestic and ecclesiastical antiquities, whence to 
some extent used as an archaism in various 16th c. 
spellings. In the form almery , corruptly confused 
with almonry, as if a place for alms. The same 
word has passed into Anglo -1 nd. through Pg. al- 
mario and Urdu almdri as Almikah.] 

1 . gen. A repository or place for keeping things ; 
a storehouse, a treasury ; a cupboard (either in the 
recess of r wall or as a separate article of furni- 


ture) ; a safe ; a locker, a press. 

xjbj Lang land P. PI. C. xvii. 88 Auarice hak almariss and 
yre-bounden cofras. 1463 In Bnry With ( 1850* 09 Th« soma 
keys to be leyd in an sJmarye . . the almerye where the seid 
keys* shal lyn in. 1S34 in Eng. CM. Fmtm. (i866j 187 Item 
' " ,ill chambers wythin with ' 


a playne awmery jarj liti 
lockes. x 883 Covrsoale Jer, vxxviii. 11 Vnder an almery 
IWvcLir caler, x6n treasurie] he gst olde rsgget & worne 
doutes. 1364 in Wills 4 Inv. N. Counties 118331019 A littel 

S synted ambry with (j doore*. teyx /bid. 361 Ij owld chystes 
s. vj d. . . 1 ) armoires J L 13)83 Stanyiiurst Aeueis n. IArb.1 
44 In this od hudge ambry [«. e. the Trojan horse] they ramd 
a number of hsitb’e Tough knights, xgax Prrcivall Span. 
Did., Albanian, a hole in a wad to set things in, aa Ambrie 
. . Almdrio. an armOrie.an am brie, A rmmrinm. s8.,Woaoe> 
wobth in Myers L</e 1881' s. I possess. .an almery, made 
in 1505, at the expense of a William Words worth, sni Beck- 
ford Recoil. 48 A press or ambery elaborately carved, slfa 
Grbslev Forest Aid. 66 An almery or arched recess of 
compact brickwork, so constructed as to be impervious to 
fire. x888 Moans Jason viil 444 A little aumbry®, with a 
door o’er-gilt. 

b. Sometimes applied to a compartment of a cup- 
board, etc.; a 'pigeon hole/ 


rasp Farm Hen. VlU. In Dom. Arch. IIL 135 A cup- 
buroe with ijsraalesmbries in yt. x84*Udall Ermem.APoph. 
(1564)9 A cupbourd foil ofalmeries of joigners wenca 1970 
Dee Math. Prof. 40 The Bi ssau Vassals, which in Theatres, 
are placed by MsfiienatkaB order, in ambries, vnder the 
~ x6sg PuncHAS Pilgr. t xviii. (^ThisMolochhsd 


f B.fig. m 4 repository, treasury/ Obs. 

1477 Karl Rivebs (Caxton) Diet* s 113 The nmga is see 
dors of theabaaryeofsapfenoa. *6e8 La Gav* vt/Barclay's 
Argenie 148 In what Chest or Almarie of heaven . . that 
former faculty be stored Up. 

2. spec. The following are the chief uses: a. A 
place for keeping victuals ; variously applied 16 


a store-closet, pantry, or cupboard in « pantry : a 
wall-press; a dresser; a meat-safe, as in 'ambry 
of hair,' r.f. with sides of hair-cloth, arch, ft dial. 

1398 Tax visa Barth. De P. R. xvin, exit (1495) to Nob 
token of meets foonde in the alnwron. S44 oPrmpTi rarv H 
Almery of metekepynge,or a nus for nrote, CibnSnm. 



H, Some slouens ft 

hand is in aumbrie, and nose fat 




lake two ado* In sn am- 


f Ladies in Had Dodo. VI. 4x9 Idle 

eery, that eat up all the moat x6aa Dekkb* Virg. Mmrlir 
tt. I 37 Full of the same meat out ol my ambrey. ritf 
MourFRT & Bknn. Health's Impr. • 1746) 394 Ho belted at 
every Village ..and swept clean the Ambery In every Inn. 
1674 Ray N. Conner, Words 3 An Aumbry or Ambry of 
Aumery, A pantry or Cupboard to set vlctual|ln. 1693 W. 
Robertson PkraseoL Gen. 8b An Ambry or Cupboards- 
head. Abacus, armorium, 1733 Ramsay lea- r. Mm.* d.9) 
II. 181 An ark, an ambry, and a ladle. xSeo A. Carlylb 


Anteblegr, 440 Rummaging about In the ewmry, 1 r 

I found at hut about two pounds weight of cold roast vaaL 
stop Mas. Gaskrll Round the Sqfa II. 98 The pollidisa 
oaken awmry, or dresser, of the state kitchen. x868 G. Mac- 
hoNAi.n Rob. Fak . I. 003 Having escaped from his grand- 
mother's aumrie. 

b. In a church : A cupboard, locker, or closed re- 
cess in the wall, for books, sacramental vessels, vest- 
ments, etc. arch. 

X440 in Eng. Ch. Pum. (1866) 183 Item sn almarie to kepe 
his vest mantes and hookas In. qtt Fardle qf Fusions 11. 
xU. vox Upon the right hsnde of thanigha aulter, that ther 
should be an almorie, either cuttv Into the walle, or framed 
vpon it : in the which* the! would hase the Sacrament or the 
Ixxdes bod ye, the holy oyle for the sicke, and the Chriam- 
atorie, alwaae to be locked. IM) Rites Mon. Ch. Dark. 
(1849)9 Three or four amryes in the ' 


wall pertaining* to 

whu «n in* wiu Riuui. ■ mwo w. imaON Ch. qf Lioditf. 8} 

A lancat-arch*d aumbry or bekar. 
to. A place for books ; library ; archives. Obs. 
1381 WvtLir £inu iv. 15 Thou shall find* writ* in armo- 
ries [x*M cronycth]. — a Mace, (L 13 Hies* same thingla 
n born in discripciouna, and the aimer!** of Ncemye. 


9483 Caxton Gold. Leg. *40/3 A fisshar cast his hok*. 

ithoutony wetyng. lyke as they had 
re. X77I Ash, Almaria, 


uoo Leslie Right cf Tithes, ' 
daily relief of the poor. 1773 ( 
The bell to call the poor people 


drewe up the buokes . . with 
ben kepte dylygently in an almarye 
The archives ora church, 
fd. A hutch for live-stock. Obs. 

1571-3 Dark. Reg. Will of Elis. Sommer, To Bessys Somcr 
an almerie for keping of conyes. 

It Corruptly for Almonry ; ( Almry or Ambry 
Close , Westminster, was originally Almonry Close.) 

saps Dear. Rites * Cust. Durh. USAs') 77 Certayne poors 
children, called the cnildronof the almery, which eras brought 
upp in Icanunge and mantayned with the almost of the 
Howse, having* dyett in a lofts on the north side of the Abbey 
gstsi 1907 J. Favnr Royal Each, tt Let your doores and 
portal!* in lyre tyme, and not the chuiche porche after death 
be your almerie*. 1603 Stow Surv. (1849* 176/9 Called the 
Elemoftinary, or Almonry, now corruptly the Ambry, for 
that the alms of the abbey were there distributed to the 
poor. 9693 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 185 An Aumbry 
or almonry, where tha Almoner lives; Rurmoeynarium. 

They had amberie* for the 
Gtntlem . Mag. XLIIf. 480 

..... r ..... s to the adjacent almery. 

fig. Ileneflcence, bounty. 

ax6|8 Medic Whs 1. xxlii. 88 Judge then what account 
they make of God's A mbre. 

Amhl-froe (otrniz rvs). Forms 3-4 aftibas as, 
-■ as, 4-5 umbos aas, 0-7 umbos aos, 6-9 ambs 
aoo. Also 4 amys aso, 6 sums ate, 6 7 aumefe-, 
aums-, amnei , 6-0 ames-, 7 alms-, X ins-, urn’s-, 
•mo’s roo. [a. OFr. ambes as L. ambas as, both 
aoe : see Acs.] 

1 . lit. Both aces, double ace, the lowest possible 
throw at dice ; hence, fig. bad luck, misfortune ; 
worthlessness, nought, next to nothing. 

x»97 R. Glouc. si Ac ha caste ler of ambes a*, c ips 
Brket 490 Thu art (come thevto to late : thu hast least 
ambas a a. c 1400 Beryn 0033, 1 bare thro din, in myna 
owns purs . . I kist hem forth al three, and too Al omys an 
c 1430 Lvdg. Minor Poems (1840) 1A6 Who* rhaunce gotha 
ncythcr on synk nor alee. But withe ambes aas encresithe 
his dUpencc. x6ox Shank Alls Well 11. UL 85 , 1 had vathar 
be in thb choise, than throw Amee-aco for my lifk. xdxx 
CotoRm Mesas. Aumesnica, on the dice, a xigS Cleveland 
CletK rind. (1077) at In whom Dame Nature tries To throw 
less than Aums Acs upon two Dice, a 1680 Butleb Rem. (1759) 
VI. 8t Idly vent'rmg her good Graces To ba diaposed of by 
Alms-Acas. 17m Mas. Ceniuvbe Gamest. l L 136 My evil 
genius flings Am's Ace before me. 17 as Wollaston Relig. 
Hat. UL 56 Nobody can certainly foretell, that sice-aee will 
come up upon two dies fairly thrown before aabe-aca. 1731 
Fielding Lottery (1735) I. 049 If 1 can hut nick this time, 
ame's-aco I defy thee. 1870 Lowell Among my BAs. Ser. l 
(1873) roe A lucky throw of words which may come up the 
•ices of hardy metaphor or the ambs-ace of conceit. 

2 . The smallest point Within ambs ace of, 
emph. form of 'within an aoe oT: on the very 
verge of. ? Obs. 

1679 THal if Laughon 18 Hb Wife was but auraes ace 
tnrnod from a DmrlL x6a8 Vanbrugh Also/ v. i, Reduced 
within ambe-aco of hangrng or drowning, a 1733 North 
Examen l jiL p isB Hb Lordship waa within Arm-bob of 
being put in tha Plot, xteu Mar. Edgeworth Cast. Rackr. 
s8 Wlttiin a m es-ac e of getting quit . . of all hb enemfoa 

tAmlmbiy. Obs. [aa. L. ambubHa (of unkn, 
origin), a herb mentioned fay Celsus tad Pliny. 
Florio 161 1 has ‘ Ambubeia, a kind of wild Endioe 
or common Cycorie. Also the Dandelion, the 
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Priests-crowne, the Monks-head* or Doge- teeth.*] 
WUd Succory or Endive (Cichorium fntybus). 

safe Nemenelator (HaUiw.) A kind* of wild endive like 
utipuuty, 

i|AmlmlaOrai > r«. [Fr., prop. adj. 1 belong- 
ing to the ambulacra.’] A group or aeriei of the 
perforated coronal piece* in an echinus. (Also 
used in L. form pi. ambulacrariaY 
a «l|7 Penny Cyci. IX. a 60 a The ambttlacraires narrower 
and covered with very small, fine, close-set spines. 
▲mbolMml (rembi*l^‘kril, -arkral), a. [f. 
L. ambulacr-um 4 -alI.J Of or pertaining to the 
ambulacra of Echinoderm* ; avenue- like. 

1I9619 Shabvkv in Todd CycL Anal. f Phys. II. je/s The 
ten ambulacra! columns are disposed in five pairs. 1*47 
ibid. HI. 440/s Hundreds of feet protrude through the am- 
bulacra) apertures. 1*57 Wood Com. Obj. Seaxhore vii. 198 
Theae are the ambulacra! organs. . but I prefer to call them 
feet. These feet are in fact suckers. 

Amblllaoriflonn (rembiftlii krifpim, -oe-kri-), a. 
[f. a* prec. 4 -(i)roRM.j Having the shape or ap- 
pearance of ambulacra. 

1837 Penny CycL IX. ajp 'a Mouth sufacentrat . . with five 
converging, ambulacrifonn furrows. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

II Ambulacrum (remtiN^* kr0m,-re kr$m). PI. 
-a. [L., a walk, avenue; f. ambuld-re to walk.] 
An 4 avenue’ or double row of pores for the pro- 
trusion of the ambulacral tubes or tube feet, of which 
five series radiate from the apex of an echinoderm. 

dj7 Penny CycL IX. 939/1 Species (of EchinuUt\ whose 
ambulacra are petaloid, going Irani a centre. . This section 
is divided into subsections, according to the depth of the 
ambulacra. **77 . Huxley Anmt. / nv \ An. ix. 568 At us 
apical extremity the ambulacrum Is composed of only two 
•mall ossicles which meet in the middle line. 


Ambulance (wmbWIAns). [a. mod Fr. ambu- 
lance (formerly hdpital ambulant walking hos- 
pital) ; f. L. ambulant-em walking, os if ad. L. 
^ambulant ia : see -anck.] Not in Craig 1847 ; 

T . came into general use during the Crimean War. 

A moving hospital, which follows an army in 
its movements, so as to afford the speediest pos- 
sible succour to the wounded. Often attrib. 

1819 Edhi. Rev. XXXI. 310 These ambulances in their 
most perfect form consist of a mounted corps of surgeons 
and inferior assistants . . to remove them [the wounded 1 to 
other ambulance t or temporary hospitals. 1833 Penny CycL 
1 . 433 Ambulance, a French word applied to the moving 
hospitals which arc attached to every Vrench army, i860 
Tristram GY .Sahara i. 9 Ambulance waggons laden with 
sick and wounded. 1864 Daily Tel. 3 Mar., The ambulance 
men carrying the stretchers. 

2. An ambulance waggon or cart ; a covered 
vehicle on springs for conveying the wounded off 
the field of battle, etc. 

1*54 Munch. Guard, as Nov., The ambulances as fast os 
they came up received their load of sufferers. 1870 Dimaku 
Lothatr ivih. 31a, 1 passad an ambulance this moment. 
Ambulanoitr (ne*mbidlAnsl*j). rare. [? a. 
mod.Fr. ambulancier, or f. Ambulance 4 -ikr. Cf. 
financier .] A man in charge of, or attached to, 

an ambulance. 


1871 Standard 16 Jan., Their ambulanciers are armed like 
other soldiers. 

Ambulant (a’mbiiSflint), a. [ad. L. ambulant - 
em pr. pple. of ambuld-re to walk about. Also in 
mod.Fr. ambulant .] 

1. Walking, moving about. 

1654 Gayton Pest. Notes iv. 8 (L.) A knight dormant ( am- 
bulant, combatant. 1837 Carlyle pr. Rest. 111. iv. vi. 967 
An ambulant * Revolutionary Army * . . shall perambulate 
the country at large. 

2. Moving, shifting, unfixed, rare. 

1810 Coleridge Friend 1. xi. (1867)44 Discriminating of- 
fence from merit by such dim and ambulant boundaries. 

Ambulate (armbuJlrit), v. rare. Obt. pa. pple. 
ambulate, [f. L. ambuldt - ppl. stem of ambuld-re 
to walk ] To walk, move about. 

i6a| Cockemam, Ambulate, To moue hither and thither. 
*904 Ramsay Evergreen 11. 6$, 1 half ambulate on Pamaxso 
the mountain [orig., 1 perambulate]. 1791 Southey in Life 
(18491 1* »*5 Burnett ambulated to Bristol with me, 18x4 
Byron in Moore Life < 1866) 946 Without once quitting the 
table except to ambulate home. 

Ambulating (rembitfl/'tiij), ppl. a . [f. prec. + 
-lira*.] Walking, moving; fitted for walking. 

9788 tr. BedtfonCs Vathek 89 These ambulating spectres. 
1 837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 186 Ugi lengthened; 
ambulating, but webbed. <839 Lady Lyttom Chtveley {td. a) 
1. ii. s6 This ambulating lottery-office now advanced. 

Ambulation (remhi/IW'jbn). [ad. L. ambuld- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. ambuldre to walk.] 

1. The action of walking, moving about. 

1574 T. Newton Health*/ Mag. 7 Persons which feede upon 
grosse meates . . may use vehementer exercise and stronger 
ambulations, a 1770 Akensidk The Poet The door is free, 
And calls him to evade their deafening dang By private 
ambulation. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 779 A style of am- 
bulationpeculiarly crustacean 1 

+ 2. The spreading of a gangrene. Obs. 

1541 H Copland Garden's Formal. R iv, To drye the rot- 
tennene that is. . blody. and vyrulent and after nede to def- 
fende the ambulacyon. sygs Chambers CycL, Ambulation, 
in physic, is used by some for the spreading of a gangrene 
or mortification. 

t AmbulatiT*, a. 10bs. [a. Fr. ambulatif. 
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4ee ; f. L. amimldt-um : see Ambulati and -its.] 

Characterised by constant walking or motion. 

1543 Ta ahmon Vigds Chirurg. il vi. as Every Fortatea 
it aiabuiattve, and not every one corrosvve. 1611 Coras., 
Ambulatif, ambulatiue, ever- walking. 1657 J. Cooks Halts 
Cures 937 (He! had the arabulative Gout. 

Ambulator (re’mbt/H/’Ui). [a. L. ambuldl*r a 
walker ; f. ambuld-re to walk.] 

1. One who walks about, a walker ; hence ap- 
plied to a tourist's guide-book. 

- stfga Gaulk Magnetron. 937 Such a perigrinator, such an 
ambulator. 178 a it i tie) The Ambulator; or Stranger’s 
Companion Round London. 

2. An instrument lor measuring distances on the 
road, also called perambulator, 

[Not in Cbaig 1847.) 1I39 in Ocii.vie. 

Ambulatomai (* j mbWl4td**riil), a. [f. L. 

ambu/dldri-us (see next' + -ai, 1 .] a. Connected 
with ambulatory exercise, b. Adapted for walk- 
ing ; » Ambulatory a. 

1874 Cook* Birds of N.-IV. 609 Legs decidedly ambula- 
torial, placed well forward. 

Ambulatory (re'mbiilllit3ri\ a. [ad. L. ambu- 
ldt dr i-us of or pertaining to a walker, f. ambulator \ 
q.v. ; cf. Fr. ambulatoire .] 

1. Of or pertaining to a walker, or to walking. 
i6as IIkvlvn Cosmogr. 111. (168a) 199 Being at his ambula- 
tory Exercise. 1798 Morkk Amer. Geog. 11. 83 The am- 
bulatory life of herdsmen and shepherd*. 1874 Helps Sec. 
Press, iv. 63 When that man has an object, U is astonishing 
what ambulatory powers he can develop. 

2. Adapted or fitted for walking. 

X835 Kirby Habits 4 lust. Au. II. xvl 84 The thoracic 
legs., become also its ambulatory legs. i8jp Dana Crus- 
tacea 1. 10 Feet amhulatory or prehensile. 1877 W, Thom- 
son Voy. Challenger 1 . ii. 1 33 Leaf-like sacs. . which fringe 
the ambulatory disk. 

8. Moving from place to place, having no fixed 
abode; movable. 

tdu Howell Lett. 5 Mar., His council of state went am- 
bulatory always with him. 1649 J ER < Taylor Gt. E.xcmp. 
Pref. P95 They served the ends of God., by their ambula- 
tory life, a 1703 Burk irr On N. T. Acts vil 30 The taber- 
nacle was an ambulatory temple. 1845 R. Hamilton Pop. 
Edtn. 191 Many [schooUJ are ambulatory, and.. are held 
only during four or five months in farm houses. s8«B Gln. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. I. xxv. 96 While tne am- 
bulatory guillotine was doing its work in the provinces. 

4. fig. Shifting, not permanent, temporary, mu- 
table. (So in L. and Fr.) Ambulatory will: one 
capable of revocation. 

sms 31 Laud Serm. (1847)73 Nor is this ceremony Jewish 
or ambulatory, to cease with the law. ifox W. G. Cowets 
Instil. 133 A mans will . . according to the Civil! I jsw is am- 
bulatory, or alterable, untill Death. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Pr. 4 It. 11. 387 They learn to think virtue and vice ambula- 
tory., J\ Austin Jurixpr. I. xxl 4S a Every intention 

.. which regard* the future is ambulatory or revocable. 

Ambulatory (re mbiiH&tari), sb. [ad. med.L. 
ambuldtdrium a place for walking ; f. ambuld-re : 
see Ambulate and -ory.] A place for walking in ; 
especially, a covered way ; an arcade, a cloister. 

i6s3 Cockeram, Ambulatorie , A place to walke in. 1639 
P. Hr v lin in Bibtioth. Reg. 938 A stately portico . . raised 
on Corinthian pillars to serve for an Ambulatory, or com- 
mon gallery. 1759 Martin Nat. 1 1 set. I. 953 Ambulatories 
within the Change. iBsa W. Taylos in Month. Rev. 
LXVIt 995 Sheltered Ambulatories for wet weather are 
too rare in London. 1835 Milmam Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. 
viu. 981 its succursal aisles and ambulatories and chapels. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. qf Lindi\f. 3a Open seats on either side of 
a central ambulatory. 

t A mbuling, ppl- d. Obs. [refashioned on Am- 
bling alter L ambulant, Fr. ambulant walking.] 
Walking, moving about. Ambuling Communion, 
an observance ol the Lord's Supper while walking 
or moving about. 

1603 Barlow in Phenix I. 177 A word his Highness had 
us’d the day before . . Ambling-communions. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hitt. x. as The indscencie of ambuling Communions. 

Ambulomancy (tt’mbiwbimresnsi). rare. [f. 
L. ambuld-re to walk 4 jiavrcia divination : see 
•mancy.] Divination by walking. 

sSs6 in Month. Mag. XL11. aa His Ambulomancy, and 
many other foolish observances. 

t Ambulones, sb. pi. Obs. [I. L. ambuld-re 
to walk, os if a. 1* *atnbulo sb. ; cf. calcitro, erro, 
prmdo.\ (See auot). 

1635 Hkywood Hierarch, viu. 305 The lgnes Fatui that 
appear* To skip and dance before us ev’ry where. Some 
call them Ambnlonee for they walke Sometimes before os, 
and then after stalke. 

Amburbial (&mbd rbi&l), a. Rom. Antip. [f. 
L. amburbidl-is of the amburbi-um or expiatory 
procession round th« city, f. amb- about 4 urbi- 
\urbs) city: see -al 1 .] lit. Connected with the 
circuit of a city : hence, Of or pertaining to the ex- 
piatory procession round the cUy Of Rome. 

1856 Blount Gtossogr.. Ambnrbipl, that goes about the 
city. Amburbial Sacrifices 1 *mi % when the beast went 
about the City before he was sacrificed. 1731 in Bailey. 
Ambury, variant of Anbury. 

AmbuflOfed* (aemWsk^d), sb. Forms: 6am- 
bufloaid, Imbosoode, 6- ambuscade, [a. Fr. em- 
buscade, ad. It. imboscata, or Sp. emboscaaa, Pg. em- 
buscada ( - OFr. embuckit ), ppl. deriv. of imboscare 
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(Sp. embotcar, Pg. embuscar, Fr. embuehef): see 
Ambush v. and -adx l. For spelling with initial a, 
see Ambush. Almost displaced in 17th c. by the 
quasi-Spanish form Ambuscado.] 

X.- Ambush i (and now mote formal as a mili- 
tary term). 

1x80-8 Hist. James VI. (1804) 163 Thalr was IMS lying In 
ambuscaid to haue trappit Mm. qp GarrarP Abt if 
Warre 77 In placing ImboscadeiL 1879 Extabl. Test, aaThcy 
oust themselves as in a wood, and lie in Ambuscade. 1894 
Crowns Regulue iv. 35 Y* entice me into a dangerous am- 
buscade. 1897 Drydkn Kneid vi. (J.) Rous’d too Grecians 
from their ambuscade. <797 Burke A bride m. Eng. Hist. 
Whs. X. 176 They formed frequent ambuscades. >8ix W» Is- 
lington in Gen. Deep. VII. a8o 'i*hey had been lying in 
ambuscade for the patroles . . for some days; but he con- 
trived to draw them to an ambuscade which ho had laid. 
1848 Gkotk Greece III. xxx. zoo To fell into an ambuscade, 

2 . The force placed in ambush, the company of 
liers in wait ; * Ambush 2. 

01674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. are. 454 An Ambuscade 
in the woods . . fell upon them with suchfriry, that disordered 
the whole Army. 178s Girron Dec/. 4 P. 11869) II. xliii. 
61 1 They were assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscade*. 
x8x4 Scott Ld. qf Isles v. xxvii, It waked the lurking am- 
buscade. 

8 .fig. - Amburh A. 

1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 143 AU Is then, caution, 
stratagem, secrecy, and ambuscade, ilu Mrs. Gore Fas- 
ci nation 148 In spite of this ambuscade, Martha made other 
preparatives of defence. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. L ii. 84 No- 
thing but the ambuscade of a fallacy. 

AmbuiOftde (Dttnbtfski 7 * d), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr. To lie in ambuscade ; to ambush. 

199a Wyrley Arsuorie xx8 In ruinous house sequestred 
from the way, We ambuscade. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. v. lii. 33 How I ambuscading ? 

2. t rans. To conceal in ambush. 

1853 G. Johnston . at. Hist. E. Borders 1 . 14* The broom 
. . was long enough to ambuscade warriors of yore. 

AmbUHOadad (rembAik/i ded), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 -KiiJ Placed in ambuscade ; ambushed. 

1889 T ravestin Siege 0/ Neivhenset 4 Some Janizaries 
who were ambuscaded in an Indosiire. s88x A. Grant 
Bush L(fe II. 976 The spears of the ambuscaded natives. 

Ambuioader (remb/fekfi-daz). [f. as prec. 4 
-xn 1 .] One who lies in ambush, a her in wait lo 
surprise a foe. 

*778 Adair Amer. Ind. »8 1'he most artful ambuscaden, 
and wolfish savages, in America. x8a S Millar Time's 
Telescope siB The coraelet-ormed ambuscaders [i.e. beetles] 
have perpetrated the mittchiet 

Ambunofeding (rembffsk^i diq\ v bl. sb. [f. as 
prec. 4 - 1 NG (.] L ; ing in wait to attack. 

183s Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858)80 An ironic man, with bis 
aly stillness, and ambuscading ways, .a pebt to society. 

Amfruioado (remb^skr 1 da), sb. arch. PL -os, 
earlier -ooa, -o’a. [An affected refashioning of 
Ambuscade after Sp. Here F.ng1ishmen may nave 
confused the Sp. pa. pple. emboscatlo ambushed, in 
cstar emboscado to lie in ambush, with the fern. sb. 
emboseatia ambuscade ; but cf. the series of words 
in -ado 2 for Fr. -ode, Sp. -ada. Much commoner 
than ambuscade in j 7 th c. f but eventually displaced 
by it, and now only an archaic by-form.] 

l.» Ambuscade i, Ambush i. 

159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. iv. 84 Then dreames he of cut- 
ting Foiraine throats, of Breaches, Ambuscado*, Spanish 
Blades. 1598 Barret Theor. Warret iv. Hi. no Ambus- 
cade*. . are to be done in places of couert; as woodh, 
thickets, etc. 1607 Chatman Alt Footes Flays 1873 1. 141 
To lye in Ambuscado to surprize him. 1650 Baxter Saints' 
Rest (166a) iv. iii. 639 In vain doth the Enemy lay his Ain- 
buscado’s. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 132 He talk’d; and 
many a tale he told Of battles, and of ambuscadoes. 18x9 
J. Hogg Flodden Field . Till some English, like tornado, 
Rushed from deepest ambuscado. 

1 2. A force (//. troops) lying in ambush A m- 
buscade 2, Ambush 2. Obs. 

1998 Barret Theor. tVarres, Gloss., Ambuscado, a Span- 
ish word, and signifieth any troupe or company of soldiers 
either foot or horse, lodged secretly in some couert, as in 
woods, hollow wayes, behind bankes, or such like ; to en- 
trappe the enemy secretly attending his comming. 1803 
Knoll is Hist. Turks vi. ,1691) 7a Salad in . . with certaine 
ambuscadoes charged the rereward. 1708 Cavallikr Mem. 
111. 934 My Ambus c adoes and Troopers fired at them. 

8. fig. 

1840 Broke Sparagus Card. iv. v. >85 Had you your am- 
buscado for met 1891 Wood Ath. O.rou. II. col. 984 The 
judicious reader may perceive such a reserve, tho it lay in 
ambuscado. 

t Afthuofr doad, ppl- a. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ed.] 
Placed in ambush ; ambuscaded. 

1835 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 97 A princess®, ambus- 
cadocd between hunters and savage beasts. 1650 W. Char- 
lbtom Paradoxes 78 There was a large stock of malignant 
science ambuscAdoed in the forbidden fruit. 

Ambngll (re mbuj), sb. Forms : 5-6 enbusshe, 
•mbuohe, 6- ambush- Occas. weakened- in 4- 
to sbuah, ’bush. [a. OFr. embusche, f. vb. em- 
butcher : see Ahbubh v. Nearly equivalent words 
from the pa. pple. of Fr., Sp., ft., ore Embumchy, 
Ambuscado, Ambuscade, Emboacata, Imboscata. 
The change from em- to am- (which appears to have 
begun with this word c 1550, and thenqe extended 
to its cognates, including even embuseade from Fr.) 
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is not accounted for; it was peril due to the in- 
fluence of words like ambages . j 
1 . strictly* A military disposition consisting of 
troops concealed in a wood or other place, in order 
to surprise and fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 
The ambush is the entire strategic arrangement or 
trap ; but Sometimes the pasture sometimes the 
pUus, sometimes the troops, are the prominent part 
of the idea. Often in phr. To make, construct, lay 
an ambush ; lie in ambush . (As a formal military 
term Ambuscade is now used.) 

**** ^* n Khul ^ our mcn * * breken eat 

14% Caxton Faytes of Armet 1. 1 . 4 And made an en- 
bumhe for tha better to vaynaainhe theym. 1960 Bible 
(O enev.) 1 Mace. it. 40 (15901 Then Jonathan* men that lay 
in ambush roe* vn, sdoo Hakluyt Voy, III. 406 The in- 

S ibitanu of ihia Isle . . layed on ambush for him. 1653 
OLcaorr Procopius 109 He layd ambush** upon the way. 
to cut them on as they fled. 1976 M'Intosh in Sparks 
Corr. Am, Rea. I, 168, I placed . . ambushe* in the dif- 
ferent roads leading to It. 1870 Bryant Homer I. vi. 191 
He chose . . The bravest men to be in ambush for him. 

1 2 . The force (//. troops) so disposed, lien in 
wait. Obs. 

1089 Caxton Fnytst of Armet 1. xvi. 48 Sawted on the 
ayues by som embushe. Myrr. for Mag., Albanact 

xiit. 1 By night the ambushe . . Came forth from woods. 
sSS 3 Holcropt Procopius in. 1 1 1 The Ambushes rose, and 
put themselves between them and the Town. 

8. Any disposition of persons (or of a single 
person) lying in wait. 

[c 1386 Chaucer AW*. T 639 This Palamon Was iu a 
busshe |r. r. boschl that no man myhte hym *e.| 

1573 Twyne ACneid vn. 1 R.» In secret ambush I, in yonder 
wood. . my selfe emend to hide. 1993 Shake. Rich, tl , l i. 
137 Once f did lay an ambush for your life. 1747 Gray Ode 
to Eton Colt. Ivin, Show them where in ambush stand To 
seise their prey, the murth'tous band I 

149a Greenf. Groat rut. Wit (1617) 13 That rich ambush of 
amber colored darts (a Lady's hair], whose points arc leueld 
against hi* heart. 1633 Herbert C/t. Milit 66 in Temple 
185 Who by an ambush lost his Paradise, idea Fuller 
Holy h Prof St. 1. ix. aa Lest some unseen ambushe* should 
surprise his conscience. 1751 Johnson Rautbl. No 183 r 6 
He that ycridies in the ambushes of envy, sfca H. Rogers 
Ess I vii 395 To forewarn the mind itself of the f 
which an ambush of error may be suspected. 

% Hy confusion for Ambages. 

«6o* Kulskckf. rst Pt. Ramil. 16 For the more ful & for- 
able destruction of delayes & ambushes in pleading. 

Ambush (armbuj ), v. Forms : a. 4 enbusae, 
inbuohe, 4-5 enbuacihe, 5 embuisshe, 4-6 en- 
buaohe, 5-6 embuaahe, 6-7 embush, 7- am- 
bush. Also 0 . 4 abusse, abusohe ; 7. 4 buase, 
6 buaohe, 7 bush. [a. OFr. embuscht-r, embuissier, 
cogn. w. Sp. embuscar, It. imboscare late L. *i«- 
boscare, f. in in tbosc-us wood, Bush, i.c. to place 
in a wood, or among the bushes. For change to 
am - lief. 1600, see prec. Accented ambu'sh as late 
as 17th c.; already in 14th the toneless en- was 
treated like OE. prefix an-, becoming and then 
falling away: enbu'sh , if busk, 'busk. In 16th c. 
there was a by-form Imbosque, a. It. imbosedre.'} 

1 . To dispose troops in concealment among 
bushes, or elsewhere, so as to take an enemy by 
surprise ; to place in ambush ; to lay in wait. Obs. 
or arch., exc. in pa. pple. ambushed. 

a. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 187 Alle hat suerd mot here, Were 
sette RTichard) to dere, enbutsed horgh he feld. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 2879 Do hat h*ye in-buched beo . In he wude 
bat how mi)t mc. c 1430 Merlin xxiL 404 Sir Gawein and 
his fclowes were cnbusshed. 1483 Caxion G. d* la Tour 
Fviij. The paynyms which* nygne were embusshed. im 
Douglas Alums xi. x. 84 Thitre lay ane vale in ane crulcit 
glen, Ganand for slicht to enbusche annit men, 198* Si dn by 
Arcadia in. <i6aa> 250 (We] em bushed his footmen in the 
falling of a hill 1604 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 007 The*e hee 
ambushes in divers places. 17*5 Pope Odyss. iv. 603 Am- 
bush’d we lie, and wait the bold emprire. 

0. c 1300 Bitket 1382 He him a bussed there, e 1330 Will. 
Paterae 3634 A fereche ost . .a-buschid jw bi-side. 

y. ijjo K. Brunne CArou. 187 Salad yn prively was bussed 
beside he Horn. 1338 Stewart Cron. Seol. 1 . *63 The Pcchtis 
than wes buschit neir hand by. .(fox. Daniel Hymen' s 
Tri. 11. i, Being closely bush'd a pretty distance off. 
b. reft. Obs . exc. as in 1 . 

e 1300 Beket 138*1 Seint Thomas was . . in huding. as hit 
were. In the hows of Seint Bertin, for he him aoussede 
there. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 396 Neir char-by He him 
enbuschit preuely. c >430 Merlin xvll, Ye and I ahull go 
..and etibumh us there, r 1930 Ld. Berners Arthur Lyt. 
Bryt. 177 Syr Xseinbartcs cosyn embusshed him in a great 
forest. 137a R. H. Lavaternrs Ghostes 86 1 'hat he should* 
embush himself behind* the wood. 1837 Heywood Dim* 
togues 087 Here on the tew of the mount Ericine Ambush 
thy selte. 1814 Scott La. of Hies v. xvi, To ambush us in 
greenwood bough. 

2 . intr. (refT pron. omitted) To li« down in am- 
bush ; lie in wait, lurk. 

Shirley Brothers nr. li, Now you know where to 
* - Behind 


174s Young Nt r Th v. 8s6 

he loves to lurk. Or ambush in a smile. 


the roey bloom 
<833 M. Arnold 


vruniuMi in » minim* togg iwvbu 

Memory Piet, on The archest chin Mockery ever ambush’d 
in. 1839 H. Kingsley G. Hamfyu 11 . 179 A wickad kitten, 
who amDuahes round the comer of the flower-bed. 

8 . brans . To waylay, attack from an ambuih. 
a8fi Heywood England* Elis. (164k) To Render z Th* 


eriticktof this Eft, who with their frivolous cavils , 

tha commendable labours of others. 1780 Clinton in Sparks' 
Coro* Am. Ron. <1853* 1 . 135 This party were ambushed by 
the enemy, and defeated, zflli Daily Hows *6 Mar. s/s 
It was admitted that Mr. L. had ambushed him at midnight. 
AmbMlMd (e-mbuft), ppl. *. [f. prec. + -»>.] 
L Pbkctd or lyinr in ambuh. 
smb R. Brunne Chews. e88 Biside enbumed. was fiften 
hundred sped, In foure grete escheles. 1393 Gower Cottf. 
I. *80 Thisknight . . Emmiuhed upon hors# hake. * 1400 
Merlin xv. *48 Men enbusshed in that streite passage. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. n. vi, 77 The hunters that ben embusshed 
by. C1390 Marlowe Fauttu* 138 (Enter the ambushed 
Soldiers). 1887 Dryden Indian Em/. 1. iu <1705) 336 Swarm- 
ing Bands of ambush’d Men. 1810 Coleridge Friend in. 
xv. (1867) six The ambushed soldier must not fire his musket. 
188s Russell in Times 99 July, The ambushed rifleman. 

2 .fig. Concealed bo as suddenly to burst forth, 
come in view, or take by surprise. 


1847 R. Stapvlton Juvenal 90 Her teares in troops still 
amlwsht, waite to know What's tier design*. 1798 S. Rogers 
Efist. Friend 143 Tuneful echoes, ambushed at my gala 
1833 Tennyson Poem* 43, 1 wish 1 were her earring, Am- 
bushed in auburn ringlets sleek. 1833 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 
*67 Murder, ambushed in an un breathed and unsuspected 
thought. 1839 Bailey Feetu * 35/1 Till in some ambushed 
eddy it k sucked down. 1873 Iaiwell Poet. Wk*. (1879) 
460 Half-tamed hamlets, ambushed round with woods. 

AwtHn ihmn t urmbuj ndnt, formerly embu'J- 
ment). arch. Forms : a. 4 enbusse-, enbusohy-, 
enbuoby anbusohy*, 4-6 enbusQhe-,enbu*she-, 
3 enbueeh-, embusohe-, 5-6 embusshe-, en- 
busoh-, enbush-, 6 embush-, ambushe-, 6- am- 
bushment. Also 0 . (refash, after L. in f>w-, 5 
jnbusshe-, 5 C imbusehe-, 6 imbushmant. 7. 
{Weakened) 4 abusse-, abuohe-, abuohy-, 4-6 
abuashe-, 5-6 abusoh-, abushment. 8 . Aphetic , 
4busse-, buohe-, buohy-, 4-6busshe-,5~ 6busch- f 
bushment. [a. OFr. tmbuschemcnt (med.L. imbos- 
cdmenlum ), n. of action f. embuscher : see Am bunk 
v. and -ment. As late os i6co accented atnbtfsh - 


mint, though e mbushmeut is found in Sc. in 1513. 
In ME. the atonic en -, treated as OE. an-, was 
phonetically reduced tod-, and then allowed to fall 
away: cn-btishmenl, An-bushment, d-bushment, 
bushment. The uncontracted word was often 


Latinized as imbushmenl after the Renascence, but 
finally assimilated to Ambi'SH.] 

1 . A disposition or arrangement of troops in a 
wood or other place of concealment so as to fall 
on an enemy by surprise ; the trap go constructed ; 
ambush, ambuscade. 

#, 1330 R. Hrunnf. Citron. x8? Ne man ne hors mild go 
hor^h >at enhuKseinent. 1375 Bahsoi'r Bruce vm. 45 Thai 
maul enbu*chcment all the nyclit. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 8x2 
Of hys anbuschymen} ban brek out ! Hruyllant & Sony- 
brant . . with hure rout. Ibid. 298*; pe Sarn^yn) at arst brek 
out 1 bai were on he enbuchymeut. 1 1386 Chaucer Mtli- 
bens 354 Counterwayte embusshementz and alle espiaille. 
T470 K Malory Arthurs, xi, Syre Kay came oute of an 
enbu*shemenL 1485 Caxton Paris 4 Vienne 5 The en»- 
buftbhement that was layed for them. 13x3 Douglas AC nr it 
xi. x. 67 Ly at wate in quyet anbuschment. c 1930 Ln. 
Berness Arthur Lyt. Bryt. <1814) 493 The Frensshe men 
lepte out from tlieyr enbusshementen. 154a Piteous Tr. In 
Hart \ Misc. (Main.) I. 239 Fulling amnn^e theyr cmhush- 
mentes. 1577 Hammer EccL Hut. ( 16191 SoWheitce he might 
make an aiuuuhhment upon Jerusalem. x«Ba N. T. iRhcnr. 
Act * xxiii. xo Embunhmems that they had prepared eguinht 
him. 1991 Haringion Orl. Fur. xxxsi, v, While in ambush- 
ment clo>e they lay on land. 1997 Daniel ( ft*. War* vn. 
lxxxvi, Where round enclos’d by ambushmenu fore-laid. 1678 
I. Maiher A. Philip j ^(^118621166 He hath os it were set 
Ambushmcntft against the Enemy. 1803 W. Roue Am. de 
Gaul 93 Then from hi* ainbushmcnt shall Ahyes ruth, 

fi. c 1490 Merlin xv. 234 Comen all fressh of here inbusshe- 
ment. 19*3 Ln. Rf.rners Froissart I. ccxL 254 Capilaynes 
of this imbuirthetnenl. 

y. [See also Arusiiment.] 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 242 
Leulyn in a wod a bussement he held, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
798 Y leuede 3ond on a buchyment. 1 bid. 4340 ?e mote leue 
with ^oure power On a-buchement . . In a wode hat ys ber 
fast* by. a 1490 Rut. de la Tour Ixx. 02 She hadde hidde 
in a bus*hement for hym. 1937 Arthur •Coolandi v. vi, 
Lefte in a buwdiement. x6ra Monipennik in Misc. Scot. 1 . 
94 [He] was inclosed with an abushment. 

4 . (See also Bushment. Early instances confound abnsh- 
ment and a bushment. I 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 4x5 Quhill 
thai Fer by thar buscnemeiu war all imst. 1387 Thevisa 
Higden Roll* Ser. IV. 73 pe consuls of Rome sette bus*he- 
mentes for hym, c 1430 Syr Getter ides < 1865) 64 The king 
was passed by his bushment 1333 Brrnpk Q. Curt. 111. 16 
For reare the enemyes should lyethere in buMhemcitt 1870 
Morris Earth. Par. 1 . 1. 54 The barbarous foik . . from bush- 
ments on us broke. 

' f 2 . The troops so concealed ; a force that actually 
is, has been, or is about to be placed in ambush. Obs. 

*J88 Gowks Can/. 1 1 1 . 208 Thcmbushements to-breken alle 
Andhim beclipt on every side, c 1440 Morte Arth. 1407 
Thane pe embuschement of Bretons brake owte at ones. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Engl, it (1500) 11/t Then came Gorin 
with the busshement. ><348 Hall Chrm, 197 He with an 
Imbusshement of Englisnemen laye in a Valley nye to lha 
Fortress*. xs0o Sidney A rcadia (1629 1 328 An am bushment 
broken forth from the houses behind* them, a 1981 Cam won 
Hist. lost. ii.i. 63 Then stept out an am bushment of the Irish. 

f 8. A company of soldiers secretly deployed ; a 
surprise party. Obs. 

vjh Trcvisa Higden Ralls Ser. VI. 051 He was aseallled 
wip Dusehemente of Oaskyns. 1349 Latimbk 7 Serm. (1869) 
184 Judos * . was prouydyng among the byshoppes ana 


praigtes, to come with an imbushment of lewea to take our 
■ouiour lesus Christ. 1839 Gouge Cosmos* Hob. 109 Of 
gouldiers^jihcre ^useth to he a Van-gua rd,^ agin Bat talks 

t 4 .fig. Devices to entmpfSr take by surprise Obs. 
imTorsm Calvin's Serm. Tim. 346/a All ouhtiltiea and 
ambushmenu that the diuell layeth against vs. 1980 [title) 
A Detection of damnable driftes practised by three Witches 
. . Set forth* to discouer the Ambushementa of Sathan, 
whereby he would su (prise vs. 1841 Milton Auimodv. 
(1851) 185 The close amoushment of worst errors. 
Ambualon, erron. var. (cf. prec. 1 7) Abubiov. 
t Anlm it, a. Obsr • [ad. L. ambfistus f .amb- 
ahout + ttsfus burnt.] * Burnt round about.' Bailey 

Ambuitial, a. rare-*, fimprop. f. L ambits* 
turn a bum, or ambilstidn~em buminir.] < Produced 
by, or being in connection with, a bum. 1 Syd. See. 
Lex. 1879. 

Ambn'fftion (dtmbtratian^. ? Ohs. fad. L. am- 
bustidn-em, n. of action f. ambiir-lre , f. amb* about 
+ iireie to burn.] 1 A burn, a scald.' J. 
t8ej Cockkram, Ambustim, torching, scalding. 1884 (r. 
Bontt's Merc. Comfit, xvm. 662 Gun-shot Wounds, which 
are complicated with Ambustion. 1708 FniLLirs, Ambus- 
tiou, a Solution of the continuity or the Parts, caus'd hy 
some outward Burning; a Bum, or Scald. 1738 In Johnson. 


1879 in Syd. Sot\ Lex. 

Ame, ‘ 


10 in*iance tnose 01 . . Amir Kfian Anjam. 
Crown Hist. Eug. Ixv. 898 Scinde . . was, in 
rule of a body of despotic noble*, the Amee 
Hews 4 Apr. 2/1 The Ainccr of Afglumietan 


, obs. form of Aam, Aim, Am. 

Amebean, variant of Amckbaav. 

Arnebly. Obs. rare ~ l . [t] * Apparently means 
a simpleton.' Narea. 

1631 L ART* right Ordinary (N.) Where la thylk omehly, 

Franck lin, cleped Mranwelf 

Amedoun, variant of Amydok, Obs., starch. 
Amee, obs. form of Ammi, bishonweed. 
Ameed (imPd), v. rate-', [f- A- pref. 11 + 
Mkkd: a modern formation.] To reward. 

1809 J. Harlow Coluntb. vu. 61 * An equal prize each gal- 
lant troop ameeds. 

t Amee k, V. Obs. rare-', [f. A- Pref. 1 or 6 + 
Mekk w.] To make meelc i to soothe, appease. 
c 1440 Gesta Rout. 224 Then the Emperonr was amckid. 

II Ameer (iml-ai. Also, amir. [n. Arab. (Fers. 
and Urdu) amir commander, f. amara to tell, 
order, command. As a historical Saracen title 
commonly spelt Kmih ; the spelling Amir, Ameer, 
is used of modem Indian aiuf Afghan rulers.] 
tl. -E mir. Obs. 

i8ze Sklden Titles of Hon. 49 In the Mnhumedan 
they haue the name of Atnemt, Atuir, or A mem applied to 
their great Sultan) which truly. . may express# Dominos or 
Lord. 1819 Bedwell Arab. Trudg. s.v. Amir, Foure lieu- 
tenant*, (Anitr'b they call themX >879 Jbnison Harr. Pop. 
Plot jo The Moorish Amir told the Embassadors, etc. 

2 . Hie title of various Mohammedan rulers in 
Scinde and Afghanistan ; now specially of the latter. 

1803 Colebrookk At tat. Ret. vii. sao It will he Biifficient 
to in*tance those of..AmTjr Khan AnjAm. 187a Knight 
^ " ,J ' * was, in 1842, under the 

• Ameers. 0883 Daily 
. . . Afghanistan had expressed 

a wish to visit India. 

Amterahip (iml*\ijq>). [f. prec. + -bhip.] The 
position of an Amter. 

188a A merit an No. 105. 977 The faithful ally of England, 
owing hi* Amirship to her armies. 

Ameistre(n, var. Amaibter v. Obs. to subtitle, 
t Aiael, sb. Obs. Forms: 4 aumayl, 5 small, 
fi-7 amell(e, 6 7 ammel, ammell, 6*8 amel. 
Also, 6 eemayle, anmayle. fa. AFr. • a mail 
+amal (see A - prtf. 9\ OFr. tsmal, esniail cogn. w. 
Pr. e smalt, esmant, Sp. and Pg. esmaJte , It. stnalto, 
med.L smaltum\ according to Dies, f. Tent. 
*smaltjan, OHG. +smahian, stnelzan, OE sm%Uan, 
to Smelt ; OFr. esmail repr Teut. s multi. (The 
au- in early instance is not accounted for: see it also 
in enamel.) Now superseded by the compound 
Ev-amel. An (?) interm. Anmaile, and a form 
Ermayle from Fr. also occur in 6.1 Enamel. 

C 134a Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. «36Grrne aumayl on solde lowande 
bryxter. c 1460 Lawful 370 An ern ther siod. Of boumetle 
gold . . Iflorysched with ryclie small. 1398 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. iii. <1 41) 96/1 The Lillie's snowe, and Pansey's 
vanous ammell. 1833 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. x. xxxiii, 
H eav*n« richest diamonds, set on Ammel white. 1883 Pen 1 h 
Fleta Min. 11. 5 The Lime - being well calcin'd make* the 
Amel. 1731 Chambers Cycl., F.n 
z 0«9 Pautolog.. Amel, the main 
works are overlaid, 
b. at t rib. and quasi-orfr*. 

1978 T. N. tr. Cong. W. lud. 199 They have skill also of 
Amell work*. 18x5 W. Lihi.r Du Bartas 1. 34 Gardens of 
delight Whose ammell beds perfume tha skie. 
f A’Jttfflf * Obs. p'or forms sft Ameled. [f. 
Amel sb. ; cf. Fr. esmailler, / mailltr , AFr. 1363 ay- 
meler.l To enamel. (Chiefly in pa. pple. Amplkh.) 

1330 Palsgr. *25/1, I ammell as a goldesmyth dothe his 
worke, Junta i lie. 

Amel, obs. form of Amyl, starch, fine flour. 
Amelanehier (Opm^lwnfiw). Hot. [ad. Savoy 
amelancier the medlar tree.] A genus of small 
trees, natives of Europe and N. America, allied to 
the Medlar and Cotoneastcr. 


C namel* popularly Amel. 
with which the variegated 



fMi CM Fam.-Ptece iLlii. 974 Tract and Shrub* Which 
' it Klower . . wild Sendee or Quick beam, Amel- 
■MS Johns Ut TretU. Bet. tr n The common 
Amelanchier hat long been cultivated in England 


(«r*m€lk0mn Also 0 amllooroe. 

J a. Ger. or Du. ameJkom, f. 1 .. amyl-urn starch + 
l An inferior variety of Wheat, the Larger 

Spelt < Tritiasm vulgar § diemeum), called also 
French Rice. 

157# Lvtr Doieensggb Thit corn* It called in high Douch 
Ammetherue . . in bate Almaigne, Amotcorne, ana in Latin 
Antylenm frumuntum . . it may be englithed Atnelrome, or 


Stan:tv>com ; a wild or degenerate Wheat, i&n Speed Eng. 
Abridg. sj. | 4 The fiddi bring forth a kinde of Mie or 
AmelUoome. 176* tr. Duhamei t Hum*, iv. v. 474 Amel, or 
etarchtcom wat cut on the 08th. tin ^yd. Sac. Lex., A met 
com, French rice, from which staren it made. 
Amtleotio (tfcm 61 e*ktik^. a. [f. Gr. d/ifX-qv 
indifferent Inrush habitual J Careless, 
ttca in Syd. See. Ixx, 

timiled, amellld, ///. a. Obs. Forms: 
4 amiled, 5 amelyd, 6 ammelyt, amelled, ameld, 
aumayld, 7-8 amel I'd. f f. Amel v. + -ed; in AFr, 
13^13 aymelet.] Enamelled. 

rigoa Rem, Rase uL Knouet fine of golde amiled. igva 
Douglas Musis vit xi 77 WithJatU towpyl tiluer we^H 


aininclyt f v.r. annelit|L a 1564 Dkcon Christ 4 A ntick 
< 1844* ji8 The crujw of pride . . well gilt and amelecL 1J9O 
Sfknhkr F . (). 11. Hi. 37 (jflden buskin* . . entayld With curious 
antickes, and full fayre aumayld 1600 Chapman Iliad* 1857) 
xvi. vet Achilles’ arms, enlighten'd all with Mart, And richly 


ameir< 7 . 1710 Philips Pastorals a Oh when shall 1 once 
more With ravished eye* review thine amell'd shore? 
t Amelat, amlet. Obs. [tuOEx.ameletts (teo 
Littrc), now omelette.] - Omelet. 

1761 Smollkit Gd Bias led. 61 10 When the amlet 1 had 
bespoke wat ready I sat down to table. *77* Aon, A me let, 
a kind of pancake. 

t A meling, vbl. sb. Obs . ; also 6 ammellyng. 
[f. Amel v. 4 -isn 1.] Enamelling, inlaying. 

iflje Pa use.*. 194/1 Anunelly ng, esmaillei're. igi in Camp* 
hef \ Lotted. Mary Q. Scets • 1834) 47, I tend you one sepul- 
ture of hard stone . . The ameling that u about is black. 

Ameliorable (fimNiArab 1 ), a. [f. Amelior- 
ate : see -ABLE.] Capable of amelioration or im- 
provement. 

«to9 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. V. 074 In short, the execu- 
tion, like the design, is ameliorable. 

Ameliorate (Am/li6rrit).r. [a recent formation 
(not in Johnson 1773), after the earlier Meliorate 
j.v„ on Fr. atnel iorer , refashioned from OFr. ameil- 
fortr to make better, f. d to + mtillortr t— L. me* 
lidrdre, f. melior better.] 

1 . tram. To make better ; to better, improve. 

1767 [See Ameliorating], 177^ Swiniiuknk Trav. Spain 

xxxvL fT.) The probability of their lot being so much ame- 
liorated. »8f 1 Sir H. 1 >avy Agrte. Cheat : 303 A sterile soil 
. . may be ameliorated by the application of quick lime, 1849 
Macaulay Hitt. Hog. t, 979 In every human being there i* 
a wish to ameliorate his own condition. 1879 Onatre/aged 
Hum. Spec, 70 Gardeners and breeders . . ameliorate . . the 
plants and animals in which they are interested. 

2 . intr. To grow better. 

. Geeg. I. 6j 6 The state oT things is 
« 8 Bs Gkikik in Macm. Mag. Mar. 
find his way back as the climate 


l 


ameliorating 


1 98 Moass Amur . Geeg. I. 6j6 The state of things Is 
\y amel’ ' ' I "‘ ' 

_ IMan| 
ameliorated. 


963/3 [Man| . . woult 


Ameliorated (imMidr^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 -icnj Made better, improved 
1793 Colrmoqs Plot Oise, o Progressive reformation and 
ameliorated manners. 1809 1. Tailor Em thus. iL (1867) 3a 
Ameliorated mysticism. 

Ameliorating (hmfliArri tig), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -inu*.] Improving, making (setter. 

■ 7*7 A Vovmi Farmers Lett. 11a Sow oath after a fallow 
or some ameliorating crop. 1884 Gladstone in Daily TeL 
is Oct., Any man who propose* an ameliorating law becomes 
..a sort of object* of suspicion. 

Amelioration (4mf U6rJiJim\ [a. mod.Fr. 
amMioratton,ox analogously formed on A meliorate. 
Ouot. 1650 ought perh. to read * a melioration.'] 

X. The action of making better ; or the condition 
of being made better ; improvement. 

1899 Morrick In Burton Diary <i8a8< IV. 355 The fruit re- 
ceives amelioration by the second concoction. 1798 Burke 
Regie. Peace fl’.l These very robber* . . are in a court* of 
amelioration. Wellington in Gurwood Desp. X. 475 

We cannot hops for any permanent amelioration 18x3 Sia 
H. Daw Agne. Cheat, ado Plants are capable of ameliora- 
tion by peculiar method-- of cultivation, im Wood Therap. 
(1879- 107 If recovery occur, te is by a gradual amelioration 
of the symptoms. 

2 . eoner. A thing wherein improvement it realized; 
an improvement. 

1736 Adam Smith ff r . .V. iv. it. 18(91 948 The buildings, 
drams enclosures, and other ameliorations which they may 
either make or maintain. 

Am«lioratiT« (8mf liiSt*:tlv), a. [f. Amelio- 
rate 4 -ive; cf. agglomtraiive .] Tending to m- 
meliorate ; improving. 

1809 F.din. Rev. XV. 99 There are other branches of ame- 
liorative ' * ‘ ‘ “ 


Smilrs Engineers 1. 470 The 
me condition of his 


liorative administration. 

ameliorative influence ho exercised upon 1 
countrymen. 

Am+lftorator (&mrii 5 «hta*\ ff. Ameltobate 
4 -ob, alter L. analogies ; cf. arbitrator.] lie who, 
or that which, ameliorate!. 


•08 Buckman Sc. tm Farm Cntt, s f. 74 The adrtbtture of 
manures or amelioracon, such as guana sflya -Y wroGrmoth 
4 Ftrhe. Cemm. *73 The ameliorator of agricultural distress 
was Francois. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Chatterer I. iL nt 
Om beneffeent ameliorator, the Gulfetiuam. 
tiadK*, ado. and prop. Obs. or dial. Alao 4 
omalle, 3-5 emell(e. [ad None d with, d milium, 
'amid/ tor d rnitli, miOlum dat. sing, and pi. of 
bt&tl or medal • mid, middle ’ ; or peril, of a later 
form *d audit from medal, corresponding to OSw. 
I outfit, Dan. imellum , the direct cognate of which 
k the kindred Imelle.1 

A. adv. In the middle ; between ; in the interval. 

a 140a Leg, Reed (1871)90 Two hundreth )eret war omell, 
“ ’ iM ioctelL 


Amen tot hence t, To atify iatenNily. lx To 
conclude, way the fioai word to* 

4 m Thacrrbav Mem a. Ji t88 la 8 mm a bi s h op on 1 


Betwix cymes . 

B. prep. Amid, among, betwixt. 
a 1300 Carter M. 93911 pi erne kuedi vs Ucht tmelL *148* 
Terwtuky Myst. 55 A manner of men I'hat make great 
mastrea us amelia Ibid. 56 Ther shuld a man walk us 
amelia 1674 Ray S.CewUr. Wards* Arnett, among, betwixt, 
contracted from a midJe ; some pronounce it ameld. x888 
G. Stuart J eee-Ser. Disc. 59 Amell them twa was sik a 
league. s86j Atkinson Whitby diets., AmeU, between, in 
the middla r i*hey came amell seven and eight o’clock.* 
Comb, amell-doora. dial, 'doors between the outer 
door and that of an inner room.' Atkinson Gloss. 


(/i*me*n, often 5 >mrn), adv., tut., sb. [a. 
L. (or Fr.) Smtn, a. Gr. d/n}v, a. Hub. pOK d*men, 
4 certainty, truth,' f. vb. jCR dman to strengthen, 
confirm ; used adverbially * certainly, verily, surely ' 
as an expression of affirmation, consent, or ratifica- 
tion of what has been said by another (Deut.xxvii. 26, 
1 Kings i.36) ; adopted in far. by the LXX., whence 
in N.T., and in early Christian use, In Gr. and I,., as 
a solemn expression of belief, affirmation, consent, 
concurrence, or ratification, of any fotmal utterance 
made by a representative ; thus with prayers, im- 
precations, confessions of faith. App. not so used 
in OK., but transl. by Sddlice !, Siva hit ys or syf 
Added however as a concludi ig formula to Luke 
and John in the Ags. Gospels.] 

A. int. or adv. 

1 . As a concluding formula (merely transferred 
from L.) « Finis. 

rags Lind is f. Cosy. Lukexxiv. 53 tafandoft gebtoedaando 
g< 5 <I. Sofilica c iooo Ags. G. ibid., God hergenae & hyneeac 
Mettigenda A man. |i6n Ibid. Praising and bleming God. 
Anwii.] 

2 . A solemn expression of concurrence in, or rati- 
fication of, a prayer, or wish ; He it so really I 

ciajs Amcr. R. 430 Ho beo euer l-heied from worlde (o 
worlde, euer on eccnenesse J Amen, c ijoo in Wright Lyric 
P. xv. 51 God u» lene of ys lyht. That we of aonicH habben 
Nyht, ant hevene to made ! Amen, xjls Wvclif Matt. vL 13 
But delyuere v* fro yueL Amen, That is so be it. a 1400 
Retig Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 37 Say we Amen, hat e« to 
say &wa be it 1535 Covkrdalb Pm. IxxL 19 Ble4Md be the 
name of hU maiesty for euer . . Amen, Amen. x6og Shako. 
Mach, 11. H. a8, 1 could not aay, Amen, When they did say, 
God bles&e vh. 1615 Brdwkll Moham. Imp. il § 90 To 
morrow if God Almighty my, Amen, we will meet. 1839 
Tennyson Elaine 1217 An end to this I A strange one I 
Yet I take it with Amen ! 

3 . Of concurrence in a formal statement, confession 
of faith, etc.: It is so in truth. 

I a 1000 Creetl In Ret. Ant. 1 . 39 1 c ge-lyfe on bone halgan 
gait . . & knt 8ce lif. Sy it swa.] t taao Creed in Morris E. 
A*. Hem. 1 . 117, Ibilouo on Se holi gonte . . echo lif efter 
deafl ; amen. Siren e Creed in Bk. Cemm. Prayer, 1 believe 
in . . the life of the world to come. Amen. 

4 . Retained in the Bible from the original Gr. or 
Heb.: Truly, verily. 

c 138a Wyclip a Cor. i. ao Therefore and by him we neyn 
Amen to God, to oure ioya 158a N. T. (Rhenv John viiL 
34 note. The Reader may see great reason why vve also nay 
Amen, Amen, and durst not translate it 1811 Bible a Cor. 
i. ao The promises of God in him are Yea, and la him 
Amen. 

B. sb. 

1 . The word Amen / at the end of a prayer, etc. 

Claw Aner. R. 94 And efter |w amen, % Per Oemimumt 
bmedic atoms Demine.* 1397 T. Moblky Int rod. Mns. 89, I 
finde no better word to say after a Mod prater, then Amea. 
<711 Addison Spect. No. alj P6 , 1 nave spoke the Assent to 
a Prayer with a long Amen. s8eo Rowturr A tl for Love 
iV. Wks. VII. 175 The Choristers, with louder vote*, Intoned 
the last Amen f 

2 . An expression of assent : an assertion of belief. 

1579 W. Fulke Hooking s Part. 237 Be thou a member of 

the bodie of Christ, that thy Amen may be trua 1813 
Shake. Hen. VIII , v. i. 34 Gant. I wish it gtubb’d vp now. 
Lev. Me thinkes l could Cry the Amen. iSgv Mrs. Brown- 
ing Casa Gnidi Wind. 119 False doctrine, strangled by ha 
own amen. 

3 . transf. Concluding word or act ; conclusion. 
(Cf. Culorum in P. ft. A. ill. 264.) 

1877 Hale Centemp. it. 95 That such an act rb this should 
be the Amen of my XJifia. c i860 Chairman of Public Meet- 
ing at Hawick) I— 1 You must hear tnafcpfaker to Amen, and 
then ask your Questions.* j j 

4 . Retained in the Bible from the original, as a 
title of Christ : * The faithfuFone. 

1388 Wvclif Rev. iiL u The* thinges with Amen the 
feithful witneasa s8t 1 ibid., These finings saith the Aomn, 
the faithfull and true w hn e rna *704 Nelson Feet. 4 Easts 
11. ii-<«739 478 Jesuit who bs the Truth is called Amen. 

(*i!tnrn), v* [f. prec. ah.] trans. To aay 



A»wiiMlifcr (IraPitiMlIti). [CAvivabui 
see -BiLiTT.] The quality of being amena ‘ 

1 . The liability to answer (Jo a tribunal); ■- 
sibility. 

i8m Coleridge Friend l xv. <1867! 87 The myaterioua 
faculty pf free-will and consequent personal amenability. 
1849 Mill Ess. (1859) I L usy A moral responsibility, an 
ammability to the bar of public opinion, 

2 . Disposition to respond to; responsiveness* 
tractableness. 


AmsnaUs ( 4 m/*n 8 b’l\ a . ; alsoo-8 Matetnable, 
7 8 amoinable. [apparently a. AFt. amenably { not 
in Godef.), f. amentr to bring to or before, f. d to 
4 metser to lead L. mindrs to th* eaten, hence t6 
drive cattle with minatory shouts. Cf. Sc. ca' — 
call and drive. The spelling amesnabte is quite 
artificial, influenced by mesne, demesne, etc.] 

1 . Of [muons : Liable to be brought befote any 
jurisdiction; answerable, liable to answer, respons- 
ible (to law, etc., or absot 
1998 Spenser State of Irel. too Not amemable to Law. 
sfiOa Fuller Worthies il 74 The inferiour sort of the Irish 
were . . not .Amesnabte by Law. 1801 Blount Law Dirt.,- 
Amenable, others write u amainabte, from tha Fr. main, a 
hand . . is applied in our I*aw Books to a Woman that te 
supposed governable by her Husband. 1789 Juntos Lett. 
PreC re The. sovereign of this country is not amenable to 
ty form of trial. 1810 Colesidoe Friend (ed. 3) 11 . 5 The 
itnciency of the conscience Jto make every person a moral 


every 

ing. 1876 Grant Borgi 

The Abbots of Dunfermline, to whom only 


, /person 

and amenable being. 1878 Grant Burgh. Sck. Stott, u i.6 


, to whom only he was amenable. 

2 . Of things : Liable to the legal authority of. 

1788 Blackstone Comm. III. 413 Personal property, which 

is.. always amesnabte to the magistrata s8iv Jab. Mill 
Brit. India II. v.ix. 697 All offences against the act were 
rendered amenable to the courts of law. 

3 . Hence loosely . Liable (to a charge, claim, etc.)* 

1883 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xviL 432 He is amenable 

to 1 he charge of a host of vices. 1876 E. Mellon Priesth. 
v»L 329 The next witness . . is amenable to the same imputa- 
tion of uncandid . . quotation. 1844 Dickens Mar. Chut. 
(G D. ed. 1 370 Your property - • being amenable to all claims 
upon the company. 

4 . Jig. Answerable at the bar of (any critical in- 
strument): capable of being tested by. Const to. 

<849 Mill Ess. II. aao Historical facts are hardly yet felt 
to be . amenable to scientific laws. 1887 Buckle Civilis. 
III. v. 369 Amenable to the touch, but invisible to the eye. 
6. Of persons and things: Disposed to answer, 
respond, or submit (to influence) ; responsive, tract- 
able ; capable of being won over. 

a Wellington in Gen. Disp. II. 41 7 A high spirited 
. . by no means amenable to discipline 1882 Mill 
sr.iv. 60 Will., i* amenable to habit. 2874 Spuroxom 
Trees. David Ixxxii. 1 . 1 V.40 Oriental judges are frequently 
. amenable to bribes. 1878 E. White Life in Christ v. 
xxix. 496 Perplexed but amenable spirits whom sorrow and 
fear . . are drawing back to their Father. 
AflM'nablMMM. [f. prec. + -KI8R.] The 
quality or Mate of being amenable. 

1849 J. Harris Prim. Man 1. tv. r 6. 83 Thin latent amen* 
ableness of the imagination to the majesty of law. 1876 Mosley 
Univ. Serm. v. sox Of . . distinct nations . • each ..tea centra 
to itself, without any amenableness to a common centra 
Amenably (&mi n8bli), adv. [f. as prec. 4 - -lt*.] 
In an amenable manner. 
t88a in WxsarER. 

tAnmUFgg,*. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. amenage-r, 
earlier amesttagier, to receive into a house, f. d to + 
m Inage, manage, household establishment: see 
Manage.] To domesticate. 

Zgp6 Spenser F.Q.m. iv. xx Whoso will raging Furor tama. 
Must first begin, and wotl her amenaga 
t Amu anoe, -dunce. Obs. [%.OYx.ametsanee, 
action of bringing conducting, f. Fr. mmener to 
lead, bring to : see - anck.J Conduct, hearings mien. 

sgpx Spenser Mother Hubb. T. 781 ForRrmesandwarlike 
amenaunce. xsofi — F.Q. it. vUL 17 Well ktnd him . . Th* 
enchaunter by his armes and amenaunce. sfigg P. Flitches 
Purple 1 st. xl ix. [He] with grave speech, andcomely amen- 
ance Himself, his State, hU Spouse, to them commended. 
1730 Mklmoth Fitsesb. Leif. (1763)990 One only impe ha 
had. . Whose sweet amenaunce pleas’d each shepherd's eye. 

(imrnd), v . ; also 3-4 amandin, -y, 3-4 
amende, [a. OFr. amende* x— L. imendd-re to free 
from fault, correct, improve, f.e- ex out+ mend-nm, 
memi-a fault. The change from e- to a- took place 
very early, being found in Pr. and It. as well as 
OFr. Already in 14th c. aphetited to Mkmd .1 
1 . To free (a person) from faults, comet, reform, 
turn from wrong, convert, +a trmns. Obs. 
risen Pnm. Affred in Ret. Ant. 1 . 188 pom |hr lore 4 
genteleri, ho amendh huge companie. safer R- Glouc. 79 
pa pope . .'tWei holy men hym aende . hys soule for to 
amenda_«j)8a Iasgl P. PI. A. in. xft« A sexmun ho made 
For toa-Mendemeirea 1480 Caxton Cfm m, Engl ttL (tiiol 
99/9 Lud governed well the Jande .. and anmaded yll folk. 
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*<» Sham, t.Z.f .iv.B, 76 Qo« aawd «% Go 4 «m.itl, 

fb .reJL Obt, 

vnUOtoUc s» pat Ml , . Repanty mnn,&>cr of ham 
**m Hamwli Pr. Cum. 1560 (fed., at H but 
0«Jf»wW •«*«*« Yengfcl&nfiea. hot iffaiV here amend*. 
c tjpa E.E. Poems UVn) » 3 t jjtf* hou art in synne i-bounds, 
Amende fe. uli Caxton Mm w. x. 154 Yet for el diet 
they amende them not. xg|g Cdvebdalk Matt. iaL 1 Amende 
you* mIims the kyogdome of heuen a at hoode. 
o. intr. To reform oneself, abandon one’s faults 
or cell ways. 

c * 1 °® Lay-FoBts Masx-Bk. B. (7373' §38 , 1 trow . . of my 
synnee, foigyfne* If I wil mende. c 1400 A pel /or LoU. 15 
Wan be tynnar wil not dewli obey m a mend. 1523 Cover- 
dale 9 fre.uL Avgt., They amende and God la merctfiill to 
IheiiL adSS.H, Vaughan SUex Scint. 1. (1838) 83 If hero 
Qao Sinner doth amend Strait there la Joy. 1717 Da Fob 
Apparitions x. 190 It gives advice to amend ana reform. 
*•37 Camlyle Fr. Rett. II, in. iv. 17a The bad Editor* promise 
to amend, but do not. 

2. tram. To free (a thing) from faults, correct 
(what is faulty), rectify, arch. 

cttBo 7 Silts in if. R . Poems (xNa) 18 £oure alnful ]if to 
amendie to*dal ic wot jew teche. iwt Oowaa Cottf. III. 
aatf The wrongfull lawea ben anrandedT^ Ibid. 041 Her olde 
aiimc* to amende. 1477 Earl Riven* (Caxton) Okies xaft. 
I may wele corrocte and amende my thought!*, inf Shake. 
r Hen. IF, in. L180 You moat needea learne. Lord, to amend 
this fault. sSss B»lb Jer. vii. 3 Amend your wayes, and 
your doing*. 1797 Busks Abridgm. Eng Hist* Wka. X. 
05 Made him awoar to amend hie civil government. 1877 
Proude Cmsar lii. 09 A few thing* had gone wrong, but these 
had -been amended. 

b. esp. Of errors in the text of a book or docu- 
ment : To emendate. 

1483 Carton Cato 3 [ 1 ) beaeche alle auche that fynde faute 
or errour that . • they correcte and amende hit. MM Bible 
Pref 9 To goe ouer that which hee had done, and to amend 
it where he aaw cause. 1747 Wan burton Prgf. Shahs. (T.t 
Amending the corrupted text. 1773 Chamber* Cjtcl Supp. 
lv. Amendment, la case* of wrong return* . . that the re- 
turn* be amended by the retuniing officer. 

8. Law. To correct (an error committed in legal 
process), or rectify (a legal document). Also absol. 

May Act 8 Hen. VI, xv. (Pulton 1633) The lust ices may in 
certains cases amend dcfaulte in Records. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 1 1 . 409 They might . . have excused themselves 


Gowcb Cv#/ 1 . 16 Eche of hero him self amendeth Of 


0 . intr. tR'are cxc. as in 1 c.) 
cSNaaLa Berne** Arthur Lyt.B 


STOMBCtaww. HI. 409 They might . . have excuaed themselves 
from amending in criminal, and especially in capital, cases, 
stop Tomlins Law Viet. I. Gija/e But a mandamus may 


clam La BeeneS* rtkurLyt, Btyt . (1814)* Thus amend- 
ed this divide fame day* to dare ft grow so goodly. 1818 
Subplbt & Maine Connie, farms 378 KaSuas or dried 
Grape* being wrapped in Flgge leauea.. amend and become 
better both Si cast and small, 
fd. ehoi. To improve on Obs. rare. 
rim Guy warm. 4 The ldvtel bicom him swlthe wel. To 
emenden 1 heron was neuer a deL 
1 8. Irani. To better : passing from the idea of 
* improve ’ to that of * improve upon,* surpass. Obs 
cM Chaucer Sots. T. 80 With to heigh reuerettes and 
obeiiaunce . .That Gawayn with hiaold curteisye . ■ Ne koude 
hyre net amende, 1393 Gower Cm/ III. 963 Of women I 

8 gh fouro there, Whose name I herds moat commended. 

y hem the court stode ell amended, c tgao Merck. 4 Son , 
In Halliw. Hug. P. as Ha cowde by* gramer wonder wele, 
hy* felowa Cowde hym not amende. 

1 0. To make amends, or give satisfaction for an 
offence, a. Irons, Obi. but see Mknd. 

iao7 K. G louc. 391 He wolde to Engelond . . amende pat 
l^c aJde rays da njBS Chaucer wffi* T. 841 What ia my 
gull?. . tal me it, And it achal be amendid. c 1400 Dettr. 
TVnj'xxviu. iiair He la happy, hat a harinehasuty amende*. 
Meg Douglas Atueis x. xiv. 61 Be all manor Of torment and 
of pyne. For till amend ray offend*. tfiaa Malynk* Anc. 
Lesw. Merck. 119 If a Factor by errour of account doe wrong 
vnto a Merchant, hee is to amend and to make good the 
same. 1838 Swan Spec. Mnndi (1670) 368 In little tncdling 
Is much rest ; and 1 nothing said ia soonest amended.' 

+ b. absol. To make amends. Obs. ran. 
nju Guy Wan*. >03 Gif Ich him haue ought miado, 
Amenden Ichll wele therta 

1 0. Irons. To make amends to a person of the 
wrong. Obs. rare . 

c tape Sir Fernmb. 1917 Amendie hem of by wronge ! of 
al byng hou hym hast offent. 

t Ame nd, ppl. a. Obs. [contr. of Amended, 
like send for setuled.] Amended. 

148a Monk if Evesham (1869) 68 Mekyll thyng sraa cor- 
recce and amende more than yt was wonte to oe before. 
c ig6o Proud Wife in Laneham's Let. ProC 113 Tkerforc, 
good lorde, .ot this be a-mende. 

Am«nd, sb. : see Amenim. 

Amendable (ftmendib’l), a. [f. Amend v. + 

-ABLE.] 

+1. actively, Able to amend ; improving. Obs. 

T a 1800 MS. Askmole No, 6a s 1 Halliw.) That til oura lif 
b ful profitable, and to oura souls amendable. 

2. passively, Capable of being amended, corrected, 
bettered, repaired, mode amends for. 

1387 PutTenhAm Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 157 We finde in our 
English writers many wordea and speachea amendable. 1814 
Sbldsn Titles if Hon. e6i Before whom sometime* causes 
criminall and amendable by amercements or mulcts were 
heard. 1674 Peace 4 Good Will 97 Liturgies . . are amend- 
able, alterable, non just occasions. *740 Pew. fee Poor >3 
Roads not amendable by Act of Parliament, slog Tomuns 
Law Diet. G tf a/a The faults and mistake* of clerks are ia 
many cases amendable. 

▲nradArblffiMBB. [f. prcc. -Nias.] The 
quality of being amendable, 
mi fa Bails*. {Hot fa Johnson.] 

Amendatory (fime’nd&tari), a. [f. Amend v. 
08 If on a L. ppl. stem * amends/ • : see -ort, and 
cf. L. emcnddtdrius.'] Of or pertaining to amend- 
ment ; tending to amend. (ITS.) 

a 1830 Worcester cite* Hale. 18*4 Rancbovt Hist U. S. 
(1B76) vl. xlvL 304 An RmendBtory bill waspropRrod. 188a 
Lincoln Message to Cotsgr. in Times 17 Dec. 9/6 Articles 
amendatory of die Constitution of the United States 

Amtndid (ftme-nddd), a. [f. Amend + »nx] 
Freed from faulty repaired, recovered, Improved. 

' sjBa Wvclif Enra ProL, No thing it profitlde to ban 

L.L!. .A. n...» .L. i .7. A I I .1 ■ 


atop Tomlins Law Diet. I. Gija/a But a mandamus may 
not be amended after return. 

4. To make professed improvements in (a measure 
before Parliament); formally, to alter in detail, 
though practically it may be to alter its principle* 
so as to thwart it. (See Amendment 1 d.) 

1777 Burke Aff. Amer. Win. III. 136 During its progr a m 
through the house of commons, it ha* been amended. 1879 
McCarthy Own Time II. xxlii. 176 There was no reason 
Why the Government should not have amended their bUL 

6. To repair or make good (what is broken or 
damaged); to restore, arch. Commonly replaced 
by the aphet. form Mend. 

rzsjo Auer. R. 400 SeouweS, and amended chirche doSes. 
£1303 E. E. Poems (186a) 44 pe toun also of wyncheatro! he 
amended* ynou). nn Lamgl P. Ft C. tv. 63 Wyndowea 
. . ich wolle a-menden ft glaee. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/1 Amendynge & cloutynge poure menoea shoe*. >8*3 
Fitxherr. /fsiAcxxviii, How an hye waysholde be amended. 
c ts 78 Still Gamas. Gorton's Needle u iL 14 Dame Gurtoa 
theae breeches amended. 181a Steed Hist . Gi. Brit, vil 
xliv. (163a) 418 They fell to amending their ahippea 1701 
Perry Daggenh. Breach 130 Repair and amend all the said 
Walla. 187s H. E. Manning Mtssim H. Ghost xiL 394 Until 
the machine is either amended or destroyed. 
tb.fg. Obs. rare. 

cm nn Pol roenu II. loSoatantthewerre, ai>dpeaianoght 
amendid. 

f 6. Irons. To heal or recover (the sick) ; to cure 
(a disease). Obs. 

c ijm St. Lnep 94 in E. E. P. (x86e) soe To tumbe of 
•eint Agace ; hire moder lyf to amende, e t«86 Chaucer 
Sgrt. T. 460 If hat 1 verraily the causa knewe Of yoan dieeae 
. . I wolaeamenden it. 1388 Wvclif John iv. 3* He aside 
of hem the our in which he was amendid. >483 Caxton G. 
do ia Tear F(Jb, Whan aha wa* amended other leggea. 
(Ml Coverdalb Erosm. Paraphr. Phil ArgL, Epaphro- 
ditua waa amended of his extreme daungeroua aickeneaee. 
i8|| Milton Ps. vi. 4 Pity me, Lord . , heal and amend me. 
slag Abernethy Snrg. Observ. 154 Although the sons were 
not amended. 

tb. intr. (through rejl.) To recover from illness. 
Obt.i see Mum. 

«ep7 R. Glooc. 8 Ac men of France In )rilkc vnel me ayh 
sene a mende. 13m Gower Cm/ 11 L 316 She began aom- 
Mele amende x8ta 8 hanb. Temp. v. i itjTh' aflictioa of 
my minds amends, tin Bible 7*t*iv. 30 The honre when 
be began to amend. 

7. To bring into n better state, better, improve 
(anything implicitly imperfect). 4 tram. 

1384 Chaucer Atm. 4 Arc. 84 In her ne myght no thins 
be amendid. 14/ Dives gPanp. (W.de Words) vil? 
stye Yf the a eUm m mod h. ham 2 d by the sallvnn. ft the 
bver moche amended bv the bvanan. c tias Meeva. a Sm. 
fa Halliw. Hag.P. 93 Same fayro mas to amende wyth thy 

Moaaa r AmoP. Ooog, L 334 8mada»«choola . .have a tim- 
dencylo ainfadfae merolaaiMieotiductor HwrMngMnem- 
•km. eBm Hr, Martinrav St/mMGmr. I. n Proeentfivb**- 


tion. ifta if t, Martinrav EBaiftksr, 
eror,Ma weaof her was imendadi ■ 
fb rek.Obs.rare. 


I found bar somewhat amended by bleedings. tl|i Gem. 
P. Thompson Exerc. 1 . 416 Them amended times. 

[Fr. - * honourable emsensation,’ ( amende being 
the sing, of the word adopted in Eng. os Amends) 
orig. a public and humiliating acknowledgement 
Of crime, now Jig. as in Eng. Now usually treated 
as Fr., but in ilth c. as Eng. The word honorable 
is oocas. omitted.] 

Publie apology and reparation such as to re-estab- 
lish the injured or offended honour of one who has 
been wronged. Cf . honourable amends ; Amends s b. 

1x870 Cotton Espernea iil xn. 650 Honourable Satisfaction 
lb ma own Domeaticka. ( Side-note , Amend* h onorabl e aig* 
nfaes something mare, but what cannot be intended by the 
Author in this place. )J 1703 Da Foe Ref. Mam s. Prof., He 
promUes to give Testimony to their Repentance, as an 
Amend Honourable In a manner as publick as possible. 
tf|8 Oen. P. Thompson BxereA 184a) I il. 165 And make the 
amende to any of hbyouthful kindred he mayhave terriAed 
Into unhappiness. 1873 Kingsley Misc. 1 . 37a The 4 Edin- 


thrown aufr by the aaaendevt. stye Daily Mom galfar* 
AmbiUou* of trying kk hand aa an amander of the Act. 
t Anmdftd. J Obo. rare, ff, AM 8 ND 4 -PtJL ; 
cf. wasteful.} Mudi-amending, correcting ; im- 
proving. 

a8a« Fletcher Blootfy Bra in. 1 437 Far flye such rigour 
your amendfu) hand. Ibid. nr. L 438 Your most amsndful 
and unmatched fortune*. 

Amnflag (imrndiq), vbt. sb. [f Amend 4 
-INO 1 .] The action of freeing from faults, correct- 
ing, reforming, repairing, making good* amend- 
ment. (Now mostly gerundlaL) 

c tjts Shobeham Ps. ExiiLeThydieeipHriaand thyn amend- 
yog conforted me. Mgm Ajnnb. 180 After (ha aariAacomb 
ym^bota, jwt ia pe amenainm 143s fa Heath Grossed Comp. 
u86o) 4x7 Amend yng of banneret, and hire of barite . . 
Upl w. \\\d* toa Abcham Scholem. (Ark) ei Heaneftill 
amending of fiuuica, aiaa Venner Vh Recta v. 85 For 
amending of a dry constitution . . it is. . of singular efficacy. 
i6aa Calm* S/at. Somers 1 18*4) 1 to The ropairingand amend- 
ing of bridges. 1898 Artif. Beauty (s86ei *14 Conaealinga 
or amending* of what la . . amiss. Mod Prove your repent- 
ance by amending your life. 

▲mgndisig (Ame nd ii)\ ppl. a. [f. Ambnd 4 
•iNOt.1 Correcting, reforming, improving. 

1641 Milton Ch. GoOt vH. (1831) 133 The unsetl'a estate of 
a Church, while It lies under the amending hand. 1771 
Burke Posners if juries Wka. X. xs8 Bleared be the amend- 
ing hand. 1873 Straimann O.E. Diet. PreC, Few lints fa 
which the amending hand is not visible. 

▲mgndmgnt (&raendm£nt). Also 3- 7 amende- 
meat ; aphet. mendment [a OFr. amends men! 
f. untender : see Amend and -M8NT.J The action 
of amending, whether in process, or as completed. 
1 . Removal of faults, correction, reformation, 
a of human conduct, absol. » self-reformation. 
iap7 Glouc. 47a 5uf eni man in manainge were ibrou)t, 
ft iu|>)e come to amendment. 1393 Lanll. P. PI C iv. ire 
A sermon he made In amendement of meyre*. a 149 e Rut. 
de la Tour 60 Wlthoute Amendement thei ba dampned. 
1357 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. iii. 8 Y* ftuite* belongyng to 
amendement of life. im6 Shake, i Hen. IV, 1. U* 114, f see 
r good amendment of life in thee : from Preying, to Purse- 
taking. 1730 Law Serious CAfl xxiii. (ed. a • 467 Without any 
remorse 01 mind, or true desire of amendment, tin J. H. 
Newman Par.Serm. lV.viLlxt Men commonly think. . that 
amendment is an expiation. 

b. of faults or errors in things, as a book, a law, etc. 

1999 Thynnr Animadst. 39 The former prints . . de*eruethe 
ameudemente. 1789 Dilwortk Pope 17 Mr. Pope promised 
to revire his poem* . . finding great room for amendment. 
176s Gqldsm. Beau Nash 37 This amendment of the law 
aoon gave birth to new evation*. xOil Mill Logic In trod, 
a Ha* adopted the above definition with an amendment 
o. Law. Correction of error in a writ or process. 

1607 Cowel Interpr. (1637) D j h. Amendment . . a correc- 
tion of an errour committed fa a Proc eree , and eapied before 
judgement. 176a Blackbtome Comm. III. xx v. iH, > Court*, 
where justice rcauire* it, will allow of amendments. *809 
Tomlins Law Diet. G ij b/a The court gave leave to file a 
right bill ..Ibis was done as on amendment at common law. 
d. The alteration of a bill before Parliament. 
Hence coner. A clause, paragraph, or words pro 
posed to be substituted for others, or to be inserted, 
in a bill (the result of the adoption of which may 
even be to defeat the measure ; see Amend 4). 

tfigfi Luttbell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 149 THi commons 
reason for disagreeing to the lord* amendment. 1710 Lend. 
Gao. mmmmdcctii/i A Bill for the better securing the Liberty 
of the Subject . . was agreed to with some Amendments, 
stag T. Jefferson Antobi&g. Wka. 1859 1 . 48 Ibis should ba 
. . attempted only by way of amendment, whenever the bill 
should be brought on. 1883 Daily News 4 May 1/3 The 
House divided on the amendment uy Sir R. Cross, that the 
bill be read a second time on that day six months. 

•. Jn a Publie Meeting. A proposed alteration in 
the terms of a resolution submitted to a meeting 
for adoption ; extended to a resolution proposed 
instead of or in opposition to another ; a counter- 
motion. 

(During the period from 1840 to 1848, It teas the practice in 
some part* of the country where die Chartists were strong, to 
move 1 The People’s Charter 'a* an ' amendment* to every reso- 
lution proposed in Public Meeting on any subject whatever.) 
f 2. Repair, mending (of things damaged). Obs. 
xfioo Fulbecke 1 ted Ft. Parall 3a The tenant may cut 
trees for the amendment of houses, ififia Lend. Gnu. mdcclv/j 
[The Engine] has daily forced up great quantities of Water 
. . without the least error or amendment. 

8. General * improvement* of condition. 
sap7 R. Glouc 404 Non manor hope hi! nadde, to amende- 
ment to come. igsgCowEi Cm/ 111 . 90 If there be omvode- 
menft To gladde with flits wofull king. 1978 Lamoarde 
Peramb. Kenty xisfij a6x A fair to be holden— for the amend- 
ment of the Towns, xfige Ray Creation (J.) Her works are 
so perfect that there is no place for amendments. 1868 Rua- 
kin Pol Econ.Art Add. 186 If the points that I want amended 
seem to you incapable of amendment, or not in need of 
amendment, say so. '• 

4. Improvement in health, recovery from Illness. 




Anite (Imendax). [f. Amvnd v. 4 -tal.] 
Otoe who, dr that which, amends. Const usually e/! 
• rtpf Cnaucrb W(fds T. 341 POvwte Is . . A gret amsnder 
ask of sapiens. xfsnMoeRCbi/x/. 7 *MrikWk*. 1537,400/* 
Theyr amendm and punyshers, God hath maynteynsd and 




mn amendment Agayn my \m. f«# Merlin v. 79 Y ef 
th« pm and the e>mead«ment to the lady ley in me. 
ttl. ' Improvement ' of the toil ; ctncr. that which 
improves the soil, manure. Oh. 

1411 Lvoc. Pylgr. Sowle iv. x. (14831 69 Yet eawe I neuer 
tree Inal wold nought «eue hym seluen by moysture . . yf hit 
myght be and reccyuen tylthe and amendement. 1666 Child 
Dim, Trad* fed. 4)241 Ir a man borrow five pounds. and be* 
stow it on an acre of ground, the amendment stands him in 
ten shillings the year. 1694 Evelyn A atari* (17*9; 156 
Chalk, Lime, and other sweet Soil and Amendments. 

Amonds (ftmends). Also 3-7 am.ndea, 4-5 
amondis, 5 amendys, (6 amenae), 6 mends, 
[a. OFr. amendcs pecuniary fine, penalties, pi. of 
amende reparation, f. amendtr to Amend. The 
sing., common in Fr., is very rare in Eng., in which 
amends has been used os a collective sing, from the 
fiipt, and is now always construed with sing, vb.1 
+ 1 . The moneys paid, or things given to make 
reparation for any injury or offence, ^ L. petnm \ a 
line. Oh. 

1340 Ay tab. 37 Bedel®*, and demons, |>et stelekk® amende*, 
and wypdra^eth be rentes of hire I hordes, ibid , 38 Kueade 
lordes . . et be-ulauk be poure men . . be amende*, a 1618 
Kalkiqh Ess,(J, 1 Of the amends recovered, little or nothing 
return* to those that had suffered the wrong, but commonly 
all run* into the prince'* coffers, 
t b. in sing. Oh. rare. 

1609 Skene AW. MaJ. 197 He quha Is perse wer . . sail pay 
ane amende arbitrall to the Lord*, r 1834 J. Hammer t. 
E/endu in Southey Comm.- PI. Bk. Ser. 11. 118491 431 The 
Jnmhaw fixed immediately an amend of filly thousand piastre*. 
2 . Reparation, retribution, restitution, compensa- 
tion, satisfaction, esp. in phr. To make Amends. 
A. pi. in form, colled, in sense, 
r 1314 Gay tFarw. 136 Take the amende* after the gilt. 
1330 R. Brunnk Chron aoi, I rede hou mak amende* of pat 
grete ml«dede. c 1490 Merlin v. 83 What amende* she re- 
quired for the deth of hir lorde. a *593 Udall Royster i). 
iv. vii, Bee not at one with hir, upon any amende*. 1994 
Grkbnk Look. Clast* (18611139 If I have wronged thee, seek 
thy mend* at the law. s6u Bible Let*. v. 16 Hee shall make 
amends for the harme that he hath done, a 1704 T. Brown 
Lett- Wks. 1730 1 . 183 , 1 hope to make you amend* the next 
post. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. III. 15 If tender of amends 
1* made before any action is brought. 1783 Cowtkk Lett. 

1 Aug., But to make amend* we have many excellent ballad.*. 
1870 Bryant Homer II. xix. 930 It dishonors not a king To 
make amends to one whom he na* wronged, 
b. pi. in form, distinctly sing, in use. (Cf. a means.) 
rs44£ Pecock Rcfr. 1. xviil no To make a sufficient 
amendls. 16*4 Massinoee Pari. Love 111. iii, The end* I 
hope to reach shall make a large amends. 1690 Karl 
Monn. Man CMilty Ep. Ded., I have made an Amend* by 
priming an Errata. 171a Addison Sped. No. 530 p 1 Very 
often make an honourable Amend*. 1793 Dk For Col. yack 
(1840) 15 The warmth of the glass-house fires above wa* a full 
amend* for all the ashes . . we rolled in below, xfiai Southey 
Corr V. 86, 1 looked forward to an honourable amends, 
t o. sing. (Sec also Amends.) Oh. rare. 

1489 Carton Faytes of A rmet 11. xiii. 115 To make peas 
with nym and to make hym amende and restitution. 1668 
Marvell Corr. 103 Wk*. 18715 II. 959 To make amend in 
time for this mtiscarriajfe. 

1 3. Means of obtaining satisfaction, or of amend- 
ing ; remedy. Oh. rare. 

*606 Dekksk in hint's. Coujur. (1849) Pref. 15 Yf Ids Answers 
be . . bad, and like thee not, thou hast the amends in thine 
owne hands. 

f 4. Improvement, betterment, amendment. Oh. 
1980 Lyly Enfhnes (Arb.) 331 What I now giue you in 
tliankes, I will then requite with amends. 1609 Bentley 
PhaL loj If our Examiner's Performance in the last Section 
was very poor . . we may expect an amends in this. 1709 
SraYMt A uu. Ref. 1 . 1. xxvL 314 This was like to the former 
with this amends, that, etc. 

t b. Improvement in health, recovery. Oh. 

1996 Shake. Tam. Shrew Induct, ii. 99 Now Lord be 
thanked for my good amends. 1871 Milton Samson 9 But 
here I feel amends. 

6. Comb . amends-making. 

«S*> Hoi.lvband Treat. Fr. Tong . , Desdommagemeni , a 
repayring. an amends making. 198s Marbeck Bk. Notes 
904 Satisfaction or amends making . . to mine neighbour 
whome I haue offended, 

f JjMUdsftal, tf • Oh. rare*', [f. prec. + -ful.] 
Making compensation ; giving satisfaction. 

1600 Chapman Iliad 111. 83 His amendsful words did Hec- 
tor highly please. 

JLmgng (4mfn\ a.; also 6 amen, ameyne. 
[a. OFr. **/«<•»*, ad. L.amecnum pleasant, connected 
with amdre to love. (Godcfroi has the adv. amene - 
men/ pleasantly.) Not uncommon in f «th c. ; after- 
wards only in Sc. writers, with whom it was a fa- 
vourite word ; occasional in Eng. writers of present 
c.] Pleasant, agreeable. 

c 1400 Efiiph. iTumb, 184*1 193 To thi son be for drills 
amene. ctgoo Lancelot 997 The morow blythfull and amen. 
>938 Stewart Crou. Scot . II. 347 The da wes fair, the wed- 
tier rich! and ameyne. 1976 Ps. II in Sc. Poems 16 th C. II. 

1 19 In heuinly joy, fair and amerta. e i 8 eo Fuseli Led. A rt 
xiLnBd) 550 Whatever i* commodious, amene, or useful, 
depends in a great measure on the arts. 1863 R. Burton 
Abeokuta 1 . 1 The amene delta of the lovely Niger. 
Amennr, obs. form of Almoner. 
t Ajarfegt, v. Oh. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 + Memo 
to mix.] To mix, mingle. 

<’«44» in Arckael. XXX. 337 Amenge It with graa of aswyne. 
a iaoo E. &. Misc. ( 1 B55) 74 Tnenne amenge it with thy fyngere. 

ASMUlty (Ame alti). Also 5 -ito, 7 -Hie, 7-8 


I ffaflBnity, amrnnltr. pa. Fr. amenitJ (In Gotgr. 
I 161 1), or perh. direct ad. of its original L. amotniuU- 
'Spill f. amotn-us pleasant : see Amene and -nr.] 

1 ; 1 The quality of being pleasant or agreeable : A. 
Of places, their situation, aspect, climate, eta 
- 1430-30 tr. H fatten 77 That pUoe hath also nmenite. 

till Cory at Crudities 448 For amenity of situation . . it 
doth farre excel all other cities. 1889 Brit. Spec, ir The 
astcenity and Utility of its Seas, Riven and Ponds, *839 J. 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) 11 . L 858 The fiar may also cat end 
sell timber, bo as not to injure the amenity. 1846 Prescott 
Pent, hr is. I. il iro The superior amenity of the climate, 
b. of persons, their habits, actions, etc. 

1819 Mar. Kocrwoith -Patron, xvil 979 His manners 
wanted amenity, gaiety, and frankness. 1804 Die din Libr. 
Comp. 90 Who does not love the amenity of Erasmus ? 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 1 . 1. vil 46 In amenity of life, his Court 
had been e Moorish rather than a Gothic Court, 
f 2. Joyousness, exhilaration. Oh. rare. 

16*7 Fkltham Resolves il Ixx. » 1677; 307 The Amoenity 
and rloridne** of the warm and spirited aloud. 

8. cotter, in pi. f A. Pleasant places or scenes. (Cf. 
pleasance.) Oh. 

1684 Evelyn Silva (1776) 604 Arboreous Amenities and 
plantations of woods. 1871 — Diary (1897) II. 354 The 
suburbs are large, the prospects sweete, with other amenities. 
176s H. Walpole Ferine s Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 140 A 
country *0 profusely beautified with the amjenitie* of nature, 
b. Pleasant ways or manners ; pleasant pursuits, 
pleasures, delights, agreeable relations, civilities. 

ribt D' Israeli (tit/ei Amenities of authors, i860 Motley 
Netkerl. (i868j I. v. 934 Thi* interchange of dainties led the 
way to the amenities ordiplomacy. s$66Comh. Mag. Aug. 1 57 
All the amenities of home life are wanting. 1889 Scotsman 
1a Muy 9/7 Talking amenities with Sir Stafford North cote. 

II AmAnorrhcffA (amendr/ a). Med. [mod.L. f. 
a priv. 4 fsijv n onth 4- -poia flowing, f. to 

flow. Cf. Fr. amenorrhee . ] Absence or suppres- 
sion of the menstrual discharge. 

1804 Ediu. Rex*. 1 11 . 336 The women suffer much from 
amenorrhea. *» 7 * Thomas Die. Worn. 64 An inactive state 
of the ovaries which renults in amenorrhuca. 

Amenorrhea al, a. Med. [f. prec. + -alL] Of 
or pertaining to amenorrheea. 

1B70 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amenorrhaeal Insanity. 

t Am# non*, a. Obs. 1 ate~ x . [1 .l^aman-us 
pleasant (see Amknf.) 4 -ou».] Pleasant. 

1967 W. Salesuury in E. Evans Sfec. 160 In the amenous 
varietie of over rending and revoluling many volumes. 

Ament (iment). [ad. L. Amknt-um.1 
+ 1. ‘A thong, or string.’ Cockeram 1623. Oh. 
2. Bot. - Amentum. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11.9 The scales in the ament In 
the Salix rosea, grow into leaves. 1874 Couss Birds 0/ 
N.-W. 908 A ThUtlo-bird swinging under the globular ament 
of a button-wood. 

Amentaoeone (oem^nt^i jo-), a. Bot. [f. L. 
Amentum 4 -ackuus .1 a. Ol the nature of a cat- 
kin. b. Bearing catkins. 

c vm Miller f T.) The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers 
or katkins. iSga T. Boss Humboldt's Tratt. I. vi. 913 Among 
amentaceous plant*, the willows, oaks, and birch-trees. 

AmontAl C&me-nt&l), a.i (and sj.) Bot. [f. L. 
ament-urn 4 -al.] Bearing catkins ; epithet of one 
of Lindley’s alliances of Gvmnogens. 

1847 Lindley V. A*, ted. a) 934 A menial Kxogena /bid. 94B 
Natural Orders of Amentals. 1866 Balfour in Treat. Bot. 
140 The amenta! or catkin-bearing alliance of Lindley. 
Ame'ntAlfO- 2 nonee-wd. [f Gr. upriv.-fMENTAL, 
intentionally analogous to a-theistie.\ Denying or 
dispensing with the existence of mind or intelligence. 

1877 E. Condkr Basis 0/ Faith vil 993 The strict parallel 
to the atheistic theory of creation would be an amenta! 
theory of any art,-— say painting ; showing how the art and 
its products were evolved by slow listoric gradations from 
the scratches made bypassing boulders on the rocks * . with- 
out any intervention of human intellect. 

Amentiferous («m£nti*ferw), a. Bot. [f. L. 
Amknt-um 4 -(i)fkrou 8.J Bearing catkins. 

1894 Balfour Class-Sh.' 1087 Plants having catkins are 
Amentiferous. 1870 Bentley Bot. 199 All plants with this 
kind of inflorescence are called amentaceous or amentiferous. 

Amentiferm (ime ntif^im), a. Bot . [f. as prec. 
4 -(i)form.] Catkin-shaped. 

!«9 Oliver Less. Bot. 939 Common Birch . . a deciduous 
tree, with . . amentiform inflorescence. 

II Amontum (fimentflm). Bot . PI. -a [L. ament- 
um a thong or strap. Cf. Ament ] A catkin- 
1770 Milne Bot . Did. Ail), Scales forming an amentum 
or catkin. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv. 77 Their 
(cedars') fruit consists of an amentum, the pericarps or which 
. . are imbricated woody scales, 
t Ameilty. Oh. [ad. L .amentia madness, f. 
dment-em mad, f. d away from 4 ment-em mind. 
Now used in Path, fin L. form.] Madness. 

i8aa Cockeram, Amende fed. 1696 amenty], madnesse. 
s89»C h arlkton Paradoxes 70 An Amenty or *hort alienation 
of the reason. 1879 Maudslry Pathol. Mind vtl 397 Amanda 
is . . used to denote idiocy, or the privation or mind occa- 
sioned by causes that have acted before pr soon after birth, 
t Ainnw, v . Obs.\ also A amenuay, -uyae, 
admenuoo. [a. AFr. amenus+r , OFr. amenuisicr, 
f. 4 to 4 mentsisier to lessen, cogn. w. Pr. menutar , 
It. minuatart >-late L. *minutidrt, f. minsst-sse 
lessened, Minute. Spelt in 1 5th c. with ad- after L., 
and ultimately refashioned as amynysh , Amimuh.] 


1 -ffwif. To make less, lesren, diminish. 

I Chaucer Booth. 1 19 He amenusA fim sac 

c 1 jB6 — Psrs. T. 089 Thededi 

1 ahold® han to god. 14x7 in E.B. Will t 


of hys 


Ish therewithal the . . mercy of our salvation. 

2. intr. (through zefl.) 
e sj9t Chaucbb Astral l f as Ihanneamenueeth hie cold- 
nesse. 1447 Bokknham Lvvys 0/ Soy uty sofa And ych days 
yt began to amenuse. 1481 Caxton Myrr. u.xxviL see The 
naylie . . cometh doun brekyngand amenuysyng in the fiUlyng. 
f iraaMaiiig vbl. sb. Oh. [f. prec 4 -IMQl.J 
Lessening, diminishing. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth, it. 46 A voys al hool, bet is to seyn, 
wikoute amenusynge. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Sotvle tv. xxxviiL 
63 Long tvme withouten aumenusynge. c 1489 Eng. Chrtm 
>03 Any tnyng that may be or sowne . . to nurte or 


usyng of hys regno or dygny te royaile. 
Amor, obs. form or Kmrkk. 


Amor(e, variant of Amar, v. Oh , to mar. 

Amoral, -aunt, -ol, obs. forms of Admiral. 

Amor&ud, obs form of Emerald, Emerod. 

Amoroo (ftmd‘js\ V. ; also 4-5 ameroy, g -ay, 
5-6 ameroia, 6 amearae, 8 amzneroe. [orig. 
amerey, a. AFr. amerci-er (not in continental Fr.), 
f. b to, at 4 merci L. mercedcm, which passed 
through the senses of * wages, remuneration, a gift 
in recompense, a gift gtnerally, a gift offered 
gratuitously (already in Gregory the Great), a 
present, a favour, grace, Mercy.* From the phr. 
estre b merci to be at the mercy of any one, was 
lormcd estre ante/ eie, at first always passive (as in 
Magna Carta), and then the active ametcier (in 
Britton c 1292). Britton has estre en nostre merci 
synonymous with estre amercil. * To be amerced * 
was thus orig. to be at the mercy of any one as to 
amount of fine, to * come in his will,' be fined at 


his pleasure ; hence the active ' to amerce,' to fine 
arbitrarily or according to one’s own estimate. The 
-y was lost thiough being viewed as inflexional, 
or through phonetic identity of amercied \ -id, -ed. 

M19 Magna Carta xiv. Liber homo non amercietur pro 
panio delicto nisi secundum modum delicti, et pro mag no 
delicto amercietur secundum magnitudinem delicti, soluo 
contenemento buo. French version: Frans horn ne seit 
amerciex pour petit forfet, fora solon h 
et pour le gram forfait sett amcrciez sc 
forfait sauf*on contentment. txopaBH 
muni re soil le hundred, ou le murdre sera trovd fet, en nostre 
merci ; et si le fet serra trove en deus hundrez, si soint am- 
bideus amerciez. (Let the hundred where the murder shall 
have been done be 4 amercied ’ [in our mercy] ; and if the 
deed shall be found to have been done in two hundreds, let 
them both be 4 amercied.'; ibid, l iii. 7 Qe nul ne sou si 
hardi da amercier nul homme.) 

1. tram. To punish by an arbitrary fine ; to fine, 
mulct (a person), a. Of legal fines. 

c 1375 Wyclip Antecrist 143 To amerey |w cely pupla 
wi^outen any mercy. 1377 Lancu P. PL B. vi. 40 Itowgh 
B« mowe amerey hem * late mercy be taxoure. 1444 Poston 
Lett. 49 1 . 35, 1 should be amercied in the KynggesCourte. 
c 1469 Earl op Oxford ibid. 597 II. 337 Shall at the said 
court he amersid. 1903 Fitzherb. Huso, f 148 To be amerced 
in y* courte or ellas to make hym amende* or bothe. s868 
Fuller Hist. Camb. 84 The University have power to 

B mish and amerce all forestallere, regratcra, Etc. 1788 
LACK 9 TONE Comm. 1 . 179 For this offence the bororgh was 
amerced. >•*3 Cox lust. Eng. Got*t. n. x. 333 Liable to ba 
amerced to the Crown, or fined for his delay of justice. 
b.fg. and loosely, To exact something from, mako 
exactions on ; to punish. 

c 1970 Tmvnnk Pride 4 Ltml 60 The vlntener amercing 
them so deepe, That . . Their wife and children oft for 
hunger weepe. 1690 Evelyn Diary (1897) IV. 4 For which 
presumption if you think fit to amerce me. i8es Byron 
Cain 111. i, Thou shah be amerced for sins unknown. 

2. With the penalty or amount expressed ; a. as 
a second object (obj. of value) : To fine so much. 

1900 Arnold Chrou. (i8r«) z That the Sherefs be not 
amercyed ouer xx pond. 1831 G. Herbert Humilitie iv. in 
Temple 6a They . . amerc'd Them, double gifts to bring at 
the next Session-day. vjwa Bailey tr. Erastn. Co/tog. 317 
111 be content to he smercTi a Sapper. h8i Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806; IV. txv. 779 The person, in whose house the 
conventicle met, was amerced a like sum. 
b. introduced by in \at obs.) : To fine in. 
t6ts Bible Dent. xxti. 19 They shall amearae him [Wvclip, 
Genov, condemne) in an hundred shekels of Hiluer. 1848 
P«ynnr Plea for Lords 8 The Barony . . shall be amerced 
at an hundred markes. 1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 940 
He ammerced the inhabitants in the sum of twelvenundrad 
thousand crown*. 1817 Scott Rob Roy 11895) 190 He would 
amerce him in half his wages, 
o. introduced by with (by rare) : To punish with . 
159a Shaks. Rom. hr 7 u l ul L 19s Ue Amerce you with so 
strong a fine. 1994 Spenser Sonnet Ixx, Shall be by him 
amearst with penance dew. 1848 M ilton Tenure of K tugs 
(1650) 55 Amerce him with the loss of hb Kingdom, xqje 
Blaocie c Esehylus II. m, I shall be Amerced with bitter 
loss. 1895M1LMAN Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix iv. >48 Any clerk 
. . b to be amerced by the lose of bit beneficee and hb order. 
,<L introduced by of; To mulct, deprive of. 

1^87 Milton P.L. l 804 Millions of spirits for hb fault 
sraerced Of Heaven. 1791 Cowrsa toad xvl 88 Amerce 


EM of my well-earn'd recompense. 1844 Lo. Cock ruin Jrul 
II.61 Sl Andrews, though amerced . . or its ancient greefnnee, 

AxntroiiUl .imo-isiftb'!), a.; also j amoro#- 



•bfo. RL AFr. mterctablt, f. amercier, tee prec.] 
Liable to be amerced. 

UI CWM Ape triable, /dtt ii8 If the mom by his neglect 
bo unions . . bn is therefore smerceable. sfijB Hals 
If tot. Plat. Caron. (1796) XI. 73 The hundred bimMbli 
for the escape. z86g Nichols Britt** 1. 188 He shell be 


; (ftmS'jsm^fnt). Also 5 amerol- 
menfc, ameroymant. [a. AFr. amerciment, n. of 
action f. amercitr ; see Ameiccs. Often aphet. in 
16th c. to Mercimint, and in 15th varied with 
Amerciament after med.L.} 

1 . The infliction of a penalty left to the # mercy * 
of the inflicter; hence the imposition of an ar- 
bitrary mulct or fine (originally lighter in amount 
than fines fixed for specific offences). 

>313 Mokk Rick. I ft 1x557)60/1 Amercements turned Into 
fines, fines into nuuome*. is as Fikhkbs Sum . xv. (1539) 
3? Most commonly by fynes and merriments*. 1641 Milton 
LkGovt. il iii. (1851) 159 [The churcnf wanting the beggarly 
help of balings and amercements in the use of her powemil 
Kcies. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. III. 97s Liable to an 
amercement from the crown for raising a false accusation. 
1849 Gbote Greece V. il xltii. 099 The defeat, the humUia- 
tion, and the amercement of the Carthaginian* 

2 . The mulct or fine so inflicted. 

c 1388 Chaucrr Pert. T. 678 Eek they taken of hive bonde 
men amerciment) (r. r. amercymcnt), -cementis, -cement), 
•sememes, -cymentes, •ciament] whiche myghten moo re 
resonably hen cleped extorcions than amerciment) [mercy- 
menu, -mentes]. 1483 I' lump ton Corr. 43 Yt is necessary 
to ttslee, distreyne, ana levie the sayd amerciment*. 1580 
Hollysand Treat. Fr. Tong., Amende , an amercement, a 
fine. 139s Pkrcivall Span. Did. , Malta, an amercement. 
1641 Ter met de la Ley 90 Amercement, most properly is a 
penalty assessed, by the Peeres or equals of theparty amerced, 
for an offence done. 1737 Burke Abrtdgm. Eng. I list. Wks. 
X. 197 The fines and amercements were another branch [of 
the king's revenue, a. d. 1070). 1833 Singleton Virgil 1. 984 
Nor is t alone the Teucrians that pay Amercements with 
their blood, 
b. fig. 

«•»! Jailky Fettut xlx. '1848) ao8 Earth Was its amerce- 
ment made, its prison flesh. 

1 3 . Penal deprivation of anything. Obs. 

1639 Milton Civ. Power Wks. 185V, 316 Hie ami 
of their whole virilitie. 

Amerciament (&md'jsifim£nt). Also 5-6 
ameroyament. [Refashioned from prec., after 
med.L. amerciament-urn , f. amercidre : see Amuk- 
ci atb. More freq. than amercement os techn. term.] 
1. - Amkhoemknt 1. 


1943 Grafton Contn. H anting' t Chron. 508 Euery thyng 
wa* haunsed above the measure ; amercyamentes turned into 
fines, fines into raunsomes. c 1350 Sirj. Balfour Pradicks 
U754) 18 Gif ony of thame cumis not, he sail be in the Kingis 
amerciament 1576 Lamhardk Peramb. Kent 1 i8a6> x>i The 
amerciament of nloudshead. 1607 Cowrl tnierpr. (1637) 
Dj h,A merciatneut . . sianlfieth the pecuniaric punishment of 
an onendor against the King or other Lord in his Court 1714 
Scrogos Courts- Lett (ed. 31 119 He was amerced, and by 
the Amerciament nffeered to tor. 1776 Customs 0/ Epworth 
in Stonchouse Ax holme (18*91 z 45 All amerciaments made 
to lie the usual and customary amerciaments, i860 Forster 
Gramt Remouttr. 29 That such amerciaments . should be 
imposed by the oath of the good men of the neighbourhood. 

2 . Amercement a. 


c 14*3 Chaucer Pert. T. (Lansd. MS.) 678 Elies take bei 
of her bondemen amerciament. 1473-4 Act 19 fr *3 Edw. IV 
in Ox/. 4 Camb. Enactmts . 9 Fynes, amerciamentes and 
other profiles. 1514 Fitzherb. Just. Peas <1538) 83 The 
parsons that slial be gatherers of tne sayde amerciamentes. 
z6o« Play o/Stucby (18781 183 There* your amerciaments. 
And give Jack Dudley this from me to pay hi* fees. 1783 
Martyn Geeg. Mag. II. 400 He collect* all public fines, 
distresses, and amerciament*. 1800 Colquhoun Comm, 4 
Pol Thames xL 31 1 The emoluments . . arise chiefly from 
fines and amerciaments. 

t AmeTCiate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. amercid- 
re, - dt-utn , f. AFr. amcrcier to Amerce.] ~ Amerce. 

1366 Knox Hut. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 345 Patrick Murray , • 
was amerciated for his non-appearance to underly the law. 

Amercing 1 (&mdMsig), vbl. sb. [f. Amerce + 
-inuI.J The action of punishing by fine; fining, 
mulcting. (Now chiefly gcrundial.) 

1380 Hollyband Tr. Fr. Tong., Condemnation d' amende, 
an amercing or putting to fine. 1611 Cotoil, Mult at tan, a 
fining, amercing, punishing by the puna. Mad. The right 
of amercing for offences, 

t Aam y a. ct adv. Obs. rare~ x . [a. Fr. amlre 
L. amdr-us bitter.] Bitter, bitterly, 
e 1300 K. Alts. 4497 With swoord ryden he dud amcre, In 
this strong fyghtyng css. He matte with Dolmades. 
Amera, variant of Amar v. Obs., to mar. 
Amergent, obs. variant of Emergent. 
t Ame-ricnll, a. Obs. rare * *. « American. 
tigs N. Biggs Now Distent, p 194 The New-found-lmad 
of Americall or Prester-John humours. 


i (fimenkfin), a. and sb. A. ad/. 

1 . Belonging to the continent of America. 

1398 Sylvester Dm Bartat v. UL (1641) sj/i Under the 
Empire of the Ocean, AtUuitike, Indian, and American, 
ite Herbert Temple, Ch. MU. 035 Religion stands on tip* 
toebiotir lend, Kesdie to pass 10 the American strand, tyy% 
Bammgton injPAll. Trent. LXI II. 085* I have happened., to 
hear the American mocking-bird, tfijjl Penny CycL XIIL 
390 The singular congrulty in structure between all the 
American languages, from the northern to the southern ex- 
tremity of the continent. 


S. ft. Belonging to the British colonies in North 
America (•&.). b. Belonging to tlte United States. 

1847 Waso Simple Cob. 04 Divers make it an Article of 
eur American Creed. 1773 Johnson {title) Taxation no 
Tyranny, an Answer to the Resolutions end Address oT the 
American Congress. 1883 Daily News 14 May 5/8 The 
plain evening drees which bespeaks the American Minister 
evegWMse. 

1 . An aborigine of the American continent ; now 
called an * American Indian.' 


1378 G. Best Frobisher's Voy. (1867) *84 The Americans 
. . which dwell under the equinoctlall line. 1630 Massinger 
City Madam iil iU, Worse Than ignorant Americans. 171s 
Addison Sped. No. 56 r t The Americans believe that all 
creatures have souk 1777 Robertson A suer. II. 417 Amaz- 
ing accounts are given of the persevering speed of the 
Americans. 

2 . A native of America of European descent; 
ex p. a citizen of the United States. 

1763 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 198 Paying ouic-rehts to 
monopolizer* of large tracts of land, is not well relished by 
Americans. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 13 That the 
Americans are able to bear taxation is indubitable. 1809 
Kendall Trav. 11. Iviii, 986 The American*, that is the 
subjects of the United States. zMa Howells in Cent . Mag. 
Nov. 96 We Americans are terribly in earnest about making 
ourselves. 

8 . A ship belonging to America. 

i8ty Southey In Q. Rev. XVII. s He had sailed in an 
American to Manilla. 

Amerioftniftm (fime-rikiniiz'm). [f. prec. 4 
•las.] 

L Attachment to, or political sympathy with, the 
United States. 


1808 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 114, I knew your 
Americanism too well. Mary Howitt tr. Bremer's 

Homes N. World I. 160 What constitute* noble republican- 
ism and Americanism. 1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoo xiU, 
The leaven of Americanism and European Radicalism. 

2 . Any thing peculiar to, or characteristic of, the 
United States. 


1833 Edin. Rev. LVII.451 The existence of some peculiar 
Americanism of character, and even language. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc.k Sol ii. 932 , 1 hate this shallow Americanism which 
hopes to get rich by credit 

8. esp. A word or phrase peculiar to, or extending 
from, the United States ; (the common, and app. 
earliest, use of the word in Great Britain.) 

a 1794 Witherspoon Wks. 180a IV. 460 The first das* I 
call Americanisms, by which I understand an use of phrase* 
or terms, or a construction of sentences, even among per- 
son* of rank and education, different from the use of the 
same terms or phrases, or the construction of similar sen- 
tences, in Great Britain. 1806 Miss Mitforo Our Village 
Sen 11. (1863) 35a Society has been progressing (if I may 
borrow that expressive Americanism) at a very rapid rate. 
1833 Grn. P. Thompson Exert. 118491 111. 470 There ara 
many Americanisms which in the course of time will work 
their way into the language of England. 

AmeTicanist. [f. as prec. 4 -ibt.] One who 
makes a special study of subjects pertaining to 
America, as its geology, natural history, ethnology, 
antiquities, history, or resources. 

«88i Athena urn 3 Sent 31 1/9 The Congress of Americanists 
. . is to open at Madrid on the 95th of this month 

▲merioftnisfttion (Sme.rik&n.wz^jan). [f. 
next + -ATI 0 R .1 The process of Americanizing. 

x86o Times 19 Apr. 8/2 This Americanization ia represented 
to us as the greatest of calamities. 188a Poll Mailt,. 93 Nov. 
1 The partial Americanization of English journalism. 

Americanise i&me rik&nauz), v. [f. Ameri- 
can a. + -izK.l 

1 . strictly. To make American : to naturalize as 
an American, esp. as a citizen of the United States. 

i8z6 Pickering Poe., Americanise, to render American. 
1809 in Worcester. 

27 loosely , To make American in character ; to 
assimilate to the customs or institutions of the 
United States. (Chiefly a term of English party 
politics, intended to be opprobrious.) 

1830 Genii. Mag. Mar. 938 They take upon themtelvee to 
■cout learning . . Americanize episcopacy and the liturgy. 
1838 197 OcL) Bright Sp. 089 They say we must not on any 
account 1 Americanize ' our institution*. 


9 . intr . To become American in character, etc. 
x§73 Howells Foregone Concl. 77 He was Americanizing in 
that good lady's hands os fast as she could transform hun. 
s88e — In Longm. Mag. 1 . 49 They have Americanised in such 
degree that it u hard to know some of them from ounetves. 
4 . intr. To use Americanisms in language. 

1839 Q> Rev. Oct 31 1 The second example will satisfy Mr. 
Murray that Hood Americanizes net, 
AmeTioftnised, ppi- a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Made American ; naturalized in America, esf . 
in the United Slates. 


1864 Miss Yonge 7Wa/II.xvL 315 * And he is quite Ameri- 
canized T* asked Leonard. x866 Sped. 1 Dec. 1395 Arresting 
Americanised Irishmen, among others a Head Centre. 

2 . Made like the American ; assimilated to the 
oharacter of the United States. 


itop M. Arnold Democr. in Mixed Essays 93 To prevent 
the fingUah people from becoming, with the growth of de- 
mocracy, Americanised. 

Amft-rieo*, combining form of America, as in 
Amerioo-tnania, a craze for what is American. 

3788 W.TaVlob In Month. Rev. XXVI. 597 Their Amertco- 
mama beseems to consider as a criminal heresy. i88s World 


it Jan., Ameripomanla has reached a point when a writer 
Is gravel^taken to task . '. for calling Transatlantic measm 

Amorous, obs. variant of Amosova 

Amarvolllo, -aitte, var. A marvel v. Obs. 

Ames ftoe, obs. form of AmbO-ace. 

t Amt'M, v. Obs. [a. OFr, amesir, amaisir, 
also amaisier, amaiser, to calm, pacify, appease 
med.L. *admTli~drg, f. ad to + miti-s mud.] To 
appease, calm, render mild ; to moderate, pacify. 

137S Barsovs Bruce xvi. *34 Hot othyr lords that war 
hym by Ameyssyt the King, creep Dntf. Trey xxxu. 
19849 Ames you of malice, c 1403 WyntouM Cron, V. Ill 49 
Til amese all were and stryfe. c 1480 Tewnetey Mysi. 194 
Sir, amese you. igng LvNnesAY Compl. 49 The first men 
wer displesit. Bot he thame prudentlfe amesit. 

t Ame'simf, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. prec. + -wo V] 
Mildness, moderation. 

c 1305 F. E.AUU.P. C.400 In his mylde amesyng he mercy 
may fynde. 

Amesnable, obs. form of Amenable. 

Ameaa, obs. form of Amice. 

Ameouro, earlier form of Admkahure. 

n 1430 Knt. de la Tour xviii. 93 Here Is a good enaaumpte 
to amexure in this maters bothe herte and thought. 

il Amfttftbolft <&m/tm b*l&), sb.pl. Zool. [prop. 
mod.L. adj. pi. neut. (sc. insec ta\ a. Gr. d/i«rd- 
0 o A a pi. neut. of u/i«rn 0 oAot, f. d piiv. 4 n*rb 0 oko t 
changeable.] A sub-class of Insects, consisting of 
those such as the Lice and Spring-tails, which 
do not undergo metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson Zool <i88o> 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively Ametabola, HemimetaMa , and 
Holometabo/a. 

Amataboliftn (ime>tfib^a liftn), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. prtc. 4 -Ian : cf. aganiran.] A. adj. Belonging 
to the Ametabola. B. sb. An insect of this sub-class. 


1B33 Kirby Habits 4 Inst. An. II. xiv. 18 Dr. Leech di- 
vides Insects into Ametabo/ians and Metaboiians. 1878 
Blake Zool. 943 Dlccciou* and atnetabolian. 

Ametftbolio (&me tfib/» iik), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 
4 -lc.l Not undergoing metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson Advd. Zool. v6a The insects are said to be 
' Ametabolic.' because they pass through no metamorphosis. 

AmetftDoloUft immAm-bdlas), a. Zool. [1. as 
prec. 4 -ou •*.] » prec. 

1870 Rolleston A vim. Life xxxiv. 105 The fresh-WAter 
congeners of marine species which go through metamor- 
phoses. are very frequently ametabolous in the sub-kingdoms 
of Molluscs. 1877 Huxley Anal Inv. An. vii. 424 Of ameta- 
bolous insects, there are some with masticatory, others with 
suctorial mouths. 

AmfttftlioiUI (fone tiloi), a. Chem . [f. Gr. d 
priv. 4 psraAA-oF mine (taken in sense of L. metall • 
um metal) 4 -ous.] Not of the nature of a metal, 
non-metallic. 
i§7p in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

+ Ametho'dloftl, a. Obs [f. A- pref. 144 
Methodical (now replaced by Unmethodical).] 
1 Out of method, without method, irregular.' J. 

1791 in Bailey. Also in mod. Diels. 

t Amfttho'dioally. ddv. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. prec. 

4 - LY -.1 Without method ; unmethodically. 

169s Whimsies 86 In a tempest you shall heare fyim pray, 

but so amethodically, as it argues that he* is seldome vers d 
in that practice. 

+ Ame thodist. Obs. rarer-', [f. K- pref . 14 
4 M kthodiht.] One who follows no method; 
4 a physician who doei not practise by theory, a 
quack.' Todd. 

1634 Whitlock Mann. Engl. 89 (T.> It cannot be lookt for, 
that these empirical! ameihodists should understand the 
order of art, or the art of order. 

Amethyst (armSJrist). Forms : 3 ametiat, 4 
tme-, amatlstua, 4-6 amatyat(e, 5 smetlite, 

5- 7 amatist, 6 amltiat, amatea, 6-7 amatltas, 

6- 8 amethlst, 7 ammthlst, 7- amethyst, (4 amaf- 
flaed). [a. OFr. ametiste, amatist e, ad. L. ante - 
thyst-us, a. Gr. dpffivor-o r, prop. adi. 4 not drunken ' 
(f. d priv. 4 +tiiOvoTos, verbal atfjcrctive f. p« 0 v- 
ox-«iN to intoxicate, f. filBv wine), applied suhist. to 
this stone (as also to a herb), from a notion that 
it was a preventive of intoxication. In end of 
1 Oth c. the word began to be refashioned after the 
Latin, though the earlier amatist was still usual in 
early part of J 7th.] 

1 . A precious stone of a clear purple or bluish 
violet colour, of different degrees of intensity, con- 
sisting of quartz or rock-crystal coloured by man- 
ganese, or, according to Heintz, by a compound of 
iron and soda. 

c sage Cohaygne in E. E. P. (i86e) 158 Afgetist and criso- 
lite. c Z3>3 L. E. AUii. P. A 10x3 jto omstyst punire with 
ynde blcnte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (1495) 
537 Amatiatu* is purpre red in colour medelyd wyth colour 
of uyolette. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. 165s v. 65 
The Amatist followeth the Ruby in dignity. 1333 Si kwart 
Cron. Scot. II. 560 Rubeis reid . . nmates that courtlie war 
and deir. 9380 Sionev Arcadia 11. (1654' *4> The bloodie 
shafts of Cupids war, With amorists they headed are. 1996 
Lodge Marg. of Amor. 79 The amethbt staieth drunken- 
nesse. 161s Bible Rev. xxi. so The twelfth an Amethyst 
| Wycli f, smetistus ; Tindalz. Genev. smstist: Rhem. ame- 
thysts}. sfisn Drayton Pofy-olb. xv. 841 The rich Roby, 



AMETHYSTINE 


Pcarlc, and Amaiist 17*7 Twwnon Stmm 1$ 1 The 
fevrplc streaming. Amethyst » ihin*. 1P714 ViiyiKMfr Ptoc, 
**" * * * 1 tram India. 


purple Mrcaminc Amethyst u thine. 1674 Wwmmm Pm, 
Status At Tha finest amethyst* are brought from India. 
Persia, Ceylon, Brazil, and .Siberia. 

Oriental Amethyst : a rare violet of amethyst- 
coloured variety of Corundum or Sapphire, 
imi Chambkm Cyel Supp. av« Oriental Amethyete are 
found in Cakcutanri Bienagar. 1874 W rat soft 7*rw. Stmts 
16 The violet variety of corundum is tanned the oriental 
amethyst It may be distinguished from the ordinary ante* 
thvM by Us superior brilliancy. 

*9 i 9 Keats Rndym. 1 . 97 Western cloudiness that takes The 
semblance of cold rocks . .palaces And towers of amethyst 
c 1879 Lonof. Palingen. i. The rol Ing meadows of amethyst 

8. Her. The colour of the amethyat, purple violet 
197a Bossawatt Armaria 105 He bearetn on a wreathe 
Topaxe ’ and 'Saphiere' an Alcuui, volant, of the * Auiatist ' 
mute with 1 Pearle.’ 1799 Bradley Fata. Diet., A met hist, 
a Term In Hsraldry, signifying the Purple Colour in the 
Coat of a Nobleman. 

4 . attrib. quasi -a*lj. ; - Amethyhtini a. 

1601 Hoi. laud Pliny re. xxxviil. (16341 2^9 Rich Amethyst 
or purple violet colour. 1791 Hamilion Bert ballots Dyeing 
1 . fntrod. 11 The amethyst purple had the colour or the 
stone so called, 1879 £. Clf.sk a in Carnh . Mag. June 704 
The savage sculpture of their stony ribs accentuated by 
amethyst shadow. 

AJMthjBtlM stin), a . : also 7 -latino, 

8 -estyne. [ad. L. amethyst inns , a. (Jr. uptBvoru -or, 
f. dpiBvar-ot: see pred. and -ink.] 

1 . Containing, or composed of, amethyst. 

1870 E. BsowNin Phil. Trans. V. 1 197 Amethysts or Ame- 
thystine mixtures in the clefts of the Nodes. s4gs Woon- 
wami> Mat. Hist. Earth iv. (17*3' 244 Gold grains, Ameihls- 
tine Pebles, Amber. 1877 Jswirr Uaif-hrs. Eng. Ant if. 
206 Beads of amethystine quartz. 

2 . Amethyst-coloured; violet-purple. 

.**7 * J. Wkhsteb Metallogr. xv. ai 1 Must elegant Ame- 
thystine flowers. 177s Pennant Tears in Scott. K 1774) ai8 
Crystalline kernels, of an aniethestyne color, ilu Disraeli 
Rev. Epick 1. L 8 Bright beings like the morn, With ame- 
thystine wings. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. L a The 
Pleiades. . quivering with radiance in the amethystine ether. 

H AaMtropi* (a?mArd‘*pid). Path. [mod.L., f. 
(Jr. dfurpo * irregular (f. d priv. 4- pirpov measure) 
4 - &ft, finr-a, eye + -ia abst. ending.] Any abnormal 
condition of the refraction of the eye. 

1879 Walton Du. Eye 617 Such deviation is sometimes 
oil M ametrop ia . 

Ametropio («m/tr/rpik), a. Path. [f. prec. 
4 “ -10.] Pertaining to ametropia; with defective 
refraction. 

1878 Bryant Praet. Snrg. 1 . 300 The ametropic eye differs 
from the emmetropic in two opposite directions. 

▲matrons ( 4 m 7 Iran), a. Path. [f. (Jr. A priv. 
+ a^rpa womb 4- -ouh.] Having no uterus. 

1870 in Syd. See. Lex. 

t A metry. 06s. rare-*. [ad. Gr. dps rpl* im- 
moderation, L d priv. 4- pirpov measure 4 - -in abst. 
ending.] Immoderation ; excess. 

1941 K. Con. a no Galyen’s Tera/. 2 E j b, Ainetrie, that is 
to save . . vncompetence and immoderacyon. 

II AHMirbl*. v. Obs. [a. Fr. ameubl-ir to render 
movable, f. d to + mtubte L. mffbil-em movable.] 
To atir up, loosen (soiK 

1709 Bradley ham. Diet,, A menbling , A monbltr In French, 
a Term peculiar to that Language, concerning the Culture 
of the Earth, which is grown hard . . As we may say, to 
amonble that Surface ; «. e. to vender it moveable. , 

Amove, variant of Amove v. Obs,, to move, 
t Axnif funj(0. Ohs. Also Jem. rnneyo. [a. 
OFr. amy , amt L. am u -its friend, and antic L. 
arnica female friend.] A friend, a lover. 

s tsoo Cursor M. 20193 Qua! es ti name |»ou suet ami [t*. r. 
amy]. c 1900 A*. Alia. 320 Scheo saide heo was ameye To 
Ammon the god of pleye. Ibid. 1834 He scholde come as 
aoiyc. r ijgo Arih. 4 Mcrl. 9307 Arthour and Ban, and 
Bonort, his ami*. 

Amiability i^rniSbi ITti). [f. next: see -bility. 
App. a mod. Eng. formation, though the cognate 
amiable t i l common in OFr. was still in use in beg. 
of 17th c. See also Amability .1 

1 . The quality of being amiable (in the modern 
sense); amiablcness. 

«*7 Kdin. Sett. X. 439 It Is quite painful to look at such 
terms as womanised, amiability. 1817 Ticknok Life \. mi 
Which in France is celled amiability but which everywhere 
else would be called flattery. i8)fl Dickkns Nick. Ntck. xiv. 
(C. D. ed.) to4 They were delighted with his amiability. 

2 . Lovableness < better expressed by Amabii.ity). 

1869 Goulbourn Purs. Holiness viL 6a iTie amiability of 

(Sod consists in his moral perfections. 

Amiabl# miftbT), a. Forms: 4 amtabul, 
4 6 amyable, 5 aimiable, ameabill, 5-6 axnya- 
bil(l, 6 amiable, [a. OFr. amiable :—L. amied- 
bil-em friendly, f. amh-us a friend; afterwards 
confused with OFr. amablc (mod. aimablc):— L. 
amdbilem lovable, f. am/ire to love : see Amicable 
and -ble. Ocean, compared -er -est.J 
fl. ( - Fr. amiable, I* AmTcdbil-em.) a. Of ]>er- 
aons : Friendly, amicable ; kind (in action). Obs. 

f*i3So H 'ill. Palrme 586 pot emiahul maide alfxaundrine 
a hi)L * 1974 Chaucer Hoeth. 61 Amyable fortune with liir 
fleterynges draweth mys wandrynge men fro the souereync 
good, e 1400 Beryn 1657 He made hym chare, aemeyng 
amyabill. Hi* C ax ton Vilas Pair, l six. (1495) *a e/i One 


•879 Howells Foregone Concl 79 That foreign eccentricity 
ta which their nation it so aadatk 
,0. Of words, conduct* etc. 1 Friendly, kindly, 
(Now almost restricted to temper, mood, and to 
passing into 9.) 

'■< t|88 Chaucer Molibens to With amyable worries hire to 
recomforte. 1443 Pol Poems IL a 10 Froward cheerys, pees 
makhh amyable. sgaS Snake. Merry W. il iL S43 Lay an 
amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford's wire, tyta 
Addison, .$>*£/. No. 459 F ta Giving us more amiable Ideas 
ef the Supreme Being. CHgft Hxevy.v MedU.pCuU.KtA 1$) 
I7 In vain vs strive to behold the features of amiable na- 
ture. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 60a The rebels . . pro- 
ceeded to Wells, and arrived there in no amiable temper, 
t «L Amjablo numbers : see Amicable 9 b. 

+ 2 . (**Ff. aim able , L. amdbilem.) Worthy to be 
loved, lovable, lovely, a. of persona Oits. (exc. 
as restricted in 9.) 

tags Coverdale Jnd. a. 4 She was exceadinge amyable 
andwdfauoured in all mens eyes. 1804 Shaks. Oth. in. iv. 


\ Baxtrs Caih. Com- 


and wdrauoured in all mens eyes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 111. iv. 
59 While she kept it, *T would make her Amiable, and sub- 
due my Father, a 1696 Br. Hali. tnvis. World it. vi. The 
kiftnltely amiable and glorious Deity. 1711 Addison Sheet, 
No. 16a F 4 We . . are amiable or odious in the Eyes of our 
great Judge. 1788 New Load. Mag \ 372 Not more amiable 
lor the beauty of her person than the accomplishments of 
her mind. 

tb. of things. Ohs. or etreh. exc. in regard to 
personal human actions, in which it approaches 9. 

tape Wvclif Ph(t. iv. 8 What cuere thingis amyable, or 
able to be toned ( Vulg. amabilia ; Rketn. amiable ; 16*1 
lovely). — Amos v. 11 b shuln plante most amyable vyne 
)crdiv 1919 Douglas Aineii xn. ProL 151 Mayst amyabil 
waxis the emerant media 1999 Covkbdale Ps. lxxxiii. 1 
How amiable are thy dwetUngco, thou Lorde of hoostes? 
[Wvclif, looued ; t6ix amiable]. 1978 Lvtk Dodoeas 1. xcvl 
118 Of savour and smell more amiable or pleaiant. 1819 
Markham Eur.HonsewA 1660) iov Smoothing of the skinne, 
and keeping the fat e delicate and amiable. 1844 Howell 
Lett. (1630) I. 470 They keep their churches so cleanly and 
amiable. 1715 BuiNtr Own Time IL 097 It was no ami- 
able thing to be a province to Spain. 17a Stkelk Conte. 
Lovers 11. L U7S5> 33 To tear his amiable Image from my 
Heart. 180a Miss Ena r. worth Moral T. (i8»6» I. xvi. 133 
He should appear in a more amiable light. 1877 M. Arnold 
Heine’s Gr. Poenu II. 258 This amiable home of the dead. 
8. The ordinary modem meaning mixta senses 
1 and 2, implying the possession of that friendly 
disposition which causes one to be liked ; habi- 
tually characterized by that friendliness which 
awakens friendliness in return ; having pleasing 
qualities of heart. 

(A lovable person is viewed as wholly objective; an ami- 
able person is the subnet of friendly emotions, which make 
him the object of our friendly emotions.) 

1749 Fikldino Tom Jones iil vii. 11840) 30/a The amiable 
temper of pity. 1776 Gibdon Doe/. 4 F. I. vi. >aa That 
amiable prince soon acquired the affections of the public. 
1806-91 A. Knox Rem. I. < 18441 67 The Church of England 
has produced numberless specimens of . . the most amiable 
goodness. 1816 Ckausk Synou. 94 An amiable disposition, 
without a lovely person, will render a person beloved. It is 
distressing to see any one who is lottely in person to be un- 
am table in character. 1886 Carlyle Remin. 1. 168, 1 re- 
member her well, one of the amiablest of old maids. 
AmiableneM (^-mi&b’lnta). [f. prec. 4- -NESS.] 
The quality of being amiable. 

X. Tne Quality of being lovable ; lovableness, love- 
liness. * Amabii.ity. a. of peraont. Ohs. or arch . 

*914 Wmittinton Tnllyes Offices 1. (1540) 58 There be two 
maner of beauties, of the which . . wemust applye amyable- 
neose to woman, dignyte to man. ~ 


man. 32 Men must be loved . . every one according to the 
measure of his amiablenesa c 1746 H bivky Medit. 4 Cmt . 
(1818) 192 His amiableness, who is 'fairest among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely.' s 837 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 
74 The character of Christ is the conception of a being of 
infinite amiableness. 

b. of things: Obs. c t arch. 

a 189a J. Smith Set. Diu. ix. 4B5 Let us inform our minds 
. . in the excellency and loveliness of practical religion • . 
beholding it in its own beauty and amiableness. 1799 Law 
Lott. Import. S/tbj. 163 The amiablcness of any virtue, or the 
horrid nature of any vice. 

2 . Kindliness of character which .wins friend- 
ship; pleasing quality of heart and behaviour. 
• Amiahility. 

a 1719 Addison (J.) The natural gaiety aad amiableness of 
the young man wears off. 1779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 
X. 200 The amiableness of his manners made him loved 
wherever he was known. 1898 Btaehm. Mag. LX. 48a My 
national frigidity was doomed to be thawed into civility, if 


not into amiableness. 1849 Miss Poena Scot. Chiefs 133 
If you knew all her goodneaa, au the emiebleucss that 
dwells in her gentle heart 

Amiably (s*'mi&bll\ ash. \ also 9-6 omyably. 
[f. os prec 4 - -ly8.] In on amiable manner. 

fl. Amicably, in a friendly manner. Ohs. 

1469 Caxton Fqyt pf Artnts w. v. Mi Fraying that amy- 
ably they wyt receyoe hi* ktt/ea. son la Bernrrs Frois- 
sart L ccxxut jo8 He was emymblJalyQd with the kyage 
of Grenada. na» R. (astbaiIgb Jfsepkns Aut. x. xL (* 731 ) 
990 They . . look perhaps, less amiably upon it [their foody 

1 2 . Lovably, agreeably, so as to attract love or 
admiration. Ohs. 

1809 Dsayton Man in Moone 136 Her Cleere end dainty 
Skin, To the beholder amiably did ahow, , 1894 T. HxaakRT 


* 8 ^ Sood^temperedly ; with kindly digpeaktioa. 
sMDwbaku rh. Grey iikiitM AmiaMyaiTMUL Mbs 

ahly t grieved to think any human being hod beta so hippy 
as to and b efo r e . 

t Amift'&tal, a. Ohs. rars—KJf. Gy. Moms 
(see Ami amt(h)U 8 4 - a.l L] Undemed, ondefilable. 

1674 J. B(sian1 Harv.-Homo Postsc. 36 A kingdom that 
Is anthart kl. amlantaL 

AaStoait (lk (wmiicent, -sen». Also 9 smysnat. 
[a. Fr. andante, ad. L. amianl-tts.'] * Amiamt(B)|) 8. 
(Now a poetic form.) 

1400 Siege of Rouen in A re hoot. XX. 97s The kyngia 
heraudis C uursuiauntis lo cotis of armys atayaunue. itai 
Holland Pliny (1634) 1J- .The Amunt stone is like 
Alume. 1719 Angestxin In Phil. Trans. XXVI IV. aejThe 
Amiant part is of a light Gray or Lead colour: e stag 
Southey Voting Dragon 1. VI. 063 With amianth he lined the 
nest, And incombustible aahest. 

Juni&nt(h)i£brm v»mi ( rc , ntif/'jm),«. [f. Ami- 
ant(h)uh 4* -(i)fohm.] Of the form or otruclure 
of imiant^hHis. 

1801 Dour non in Phil. Trans. XC1. sBi This hemntitic 
variety is found with the same diversity of colours as the 
preceding, or amianihiform variety [of Ancniate of Copper]. 
▲miant(h)in« (semi|»*ntin), a. [f. as prec. 4 
-1 M 1 .] Of the nature or material of amiant(h)us. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 909 A cap mode of ami- 
antimie cloth. 

Min. [f. assumed L. *a- 
mtan/{h)iti-us, f. Ami akt(H)us 4 -ite.] A mineral, 
a variety of actinolite. 

*•47 in Craic. 

Amiant(li)oid (acmi,ce*ntoid), a. and sh. [f. 
Amiamth-uh 4- -<»in.] A. adj. Having the appear- 
ance of amiant(h>us. B. sh. A mineral akin to 
amiant(h)us, also called Asbestoid. 

1847 in Craig. [In Dana only as Fr.] 

Amlaat(h)oid«l. a. [(. prec. + -ai.L] Of 
the ajjpcara cc of, or resembling, amiant(h)ui. 

1864 Ruskih in Reader IV. 678/x The upper covering of 
fibrous and amionthoidal schist. 

H Amian t(h)U 8 (ormiiW-ntna, -|wV). [L. ami- 
anists, a. Gr. dpiavrot undefiled, undefilable; also 
sstbsl. the mineral, because freed from all stains by 
being thrown in the fire, it being itself incombust- 
i ble. Spel I ing corrupted by contusion with poly tm- 
thus, etc. The correct (ormamiantusthodid be used.] 

1 . A mineral, a variety of asbestos, splitting into 
long flexible ]K*arly white fibres, whicn have been 
woven into a la brie. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. u. iii. I 2. 62 Middle Prized 
Slone* . . 1 ncombustible nature . . Amiuntus, Asbcstus. 1871 
Phil. J runs. VI. 9167 That Lanuginous Stone, called Ami- 
anthus. 1719 Bradley Fam. Diet., Awiauthns. call’d by 
us sometimes fourth flax, and sometimes Salamander's Hair. 
1790 Leonard us’ s Mirr. Stones 75 Amiantus or Amianthus 
. . T« not to be destroyed by Fire. 1866 Ruskin Ethics 0/ 
Dust 76 Here is amianthus, for instance, which is quite ns 
fine and soft as any cotton thread you ever sewed with. 

2 . A fibrous kind of chrysolite of a greenish 
colour : the dptarros of Dioscoridcs. 

x86a Dana Man. Geol. § 18. 61 Serpentine . . also delicately 
fibrous, and then called amianthus or chrysolite. 

Amias, obs. form of Amick *. 

Amina. ? for Amethyst. 

>848 Lane. Wills II. 63 My ryng of golds withe a ston of 
amias witha lettres in it of R and K. 

Ami^ (e*mik), a. Chew. [f. Am(monta) or Am- 
(mx) 4 - -10.] Of or pertaining to ammonia, of the 
nature of on amide or amine ; csp. in Amic acid, a 
compound of the nature of an amide, an add 
amide ; e.g. lactamic carhamic, phosthamic acid ; 
Antic ether, the ether of an amic acid ; Amic base, 
a compound of the nature of an amine, c.g. 
anisamine. 

lita Watts DM. Chem. 1. 168 Amic acids are distinct 
monobasic acids. 1877— Fawned Chem. II. 381 Amic or 
Asnidic acids . . They arc also designated as a group by the 
name 'Alanines.' 

AmioabUity (tt«mikibHTti\ [f. next: see 
-bility.] The quality of being amicable ; friend- 
liness, amicableness ; concr. in pi. friendly relations. 

1880 G. Fleming Stemma Sacr, 4s That amicability that 
we are Dow knit in. 1898 Dickens Nick. Mich. xii. (CD. 
ed.) 87 Perfect amicability being thus restored. 1B77 Hon. 
Miss Ferratd III. ML 102 This Mxrniinable disestabufJunent 
has rather caused an interruption of amicabilitieSi 
Amicable (armik&bT), a. [ad. L. amUdhil-is 
(a word of Roman law), f. amic-us friend, con- 
nected with amd-rt to love. The earlier form wa* 
Amyable through OFr.; ef. appliahle, which pit- 
ceded applicable .] 

1 . grit. Friendly. 

Up T. Audslev in Ellis Or.'g. Lett. 1. 109 II. 04 The most 
joyous and amycable assembfie and meting of his Grace and 
the French Kinge. 189s Baxter Inf Baft Apol es The 
most amicable expressions 1717 lw« Elsisa 901 Each 
mild, each amicable guest *748 Anson Voy. in. vi, (ed. 4) 
468 We once more arrived in an amicable port 
Sis J. Ross N.-W. Vais. v. 7s The amicable add , 
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temp e red manner. s88o Motley NethePt. (l|6l)' L ▼!. 333 
She had- fraqaeiitly, *by (Mnfcabk MbuMn, winad her 
broth* of Spain. 

2 . esp. Of mutual arrangements; Done in a friendly 
spirit, with mutual goodwill or without Quarrel* 
ling or employment of force ; peaceable, harmo- 
nious. AmitmbU suit : an action instituted by 
mutual undemanding between the parties con- 
cerned, in order to secure an authoritative decision 
on a point of law. 

» —*<«*» R ft. Jft/.rr.Mrt Q A mlc.mi tompM hfe.to j AmieojCiiM^MM^ayM are peat. Mfaj Poru 


hroUkrad.. upon Me edge*. But at that time. * as bow by 
the clergy of the church of Roms, the amioe was only plaosd 
4 b r aa Instant upon ths top of the head, and than Jeweled 
upon the shoulders, to be k )eft there, and adjusted round the 
nefek. So tW the use of It became merely symbolical. m%§ 
V. ft. Newmxn Caltista e6a The neck was bare, the amioe 
•eing an yet unknown. 

it ito 


to render the Roman tom. 06 s, 
no Livy rxxiv. viL 858k, Shall we p 


the Holland Livy xxxiv. viL 858k, 
our rich amycet» and oopes [/rmtextaiil 7 
4 . Used loosely of other garments. 


ane aggmance be arbitrie, oonform e to ane paction afraid 
betwixt the partcis. cdh ui Somers Tract* II. §70 Their 
Insolence . . declares them to be above the humble Dis- 
pensation of an amicable Composure. 9780 Burnt* S/. Ecu, 
Rtf. Wks. 111 . 917 Amicable arrangements with a friend in 
power. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 049 An amicable 
settlement or all differences. s8flg Livingstone Zambesi Ui. 

79 we entered into amicable relations with the chief, 

to. Of things: Kindly, benign, genial. 06 s. 

1884 tr Bowl's Merc. Combi t. iv. 107 Balsam of Peru . . 
its amicable and peculiar faculty in strengthening the Nerves, 
dp Rat Creation 1 17147014 No amicable verdure of Herbs, 
b. Amicable (or amiable) numbers : 4 numbers 
which are mutually equal to the whole sum of 
each other’s aliquot parts. Such are the numbers 
284 and 220.’ Chambers C/cl. (1727-51). 

3796 Hutton Math. Did. I. io\h F. Schooten . . 1 believe 
first gave the name of amicable to such numbers, ltd T, 
Taylor [title's Theoretic Arithmetic . . together with some 
remarkable Particulars respecting Perfect, Amicable, and 
other Numbers. 

AviMUntn- V- prec. + -****.] 

1 . The quality or being amicable ; friendliness. 

a ttff Jer. Taylor Peacemaker { R.) True friends to it 
f peace], and to that amicablcneiw that attends it. s88S Gxu. 
Lliot Felix H. 97 The conversation . . ended with deter- 
mined amlcablenest. 

+ 2 . Of things. Cf. Amicable 3. 06 s. 

1867 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 559 This Experiment . . to 
shew the Amicablenes* of Volatil spirits to the Blood. 

Amioably (srmikibli), adv ff. as prec. + -ly *.] 

In an amicable or friendly manner, without quar- 
relling or use of force. 

*899 Loud. Cm a. mmmcccclviii/i It's hoped, that . . tlie 
Affair of Elbing will be amicably adjusted. 17x4 Swift 
Drn/iers Letl.w ks. 17J3 V. 11. ioi Honourable names very 
amicably joined with my own. 1798 Morse A user. Geog. 

I . 487 Amicably dispo«ed towards the English colonies, itij 
Southey Nelson vii. 964 The conference However proceeded 
amicably on both aides. 1887 Miss Broughton Not Wifely 

II. iiL 47 She and her cavalier toddled amicably along. 

t AaUQil a - Oh- t a - Fr. arnica! ad. L. amU 
cdl-it (rare in cl., frequent in med.L.\ f. amicus 
friend : see -alL Cf. inimical.] Friendly. 

idga Gaui.e Magntlrom. 86 Planets amical!, benevolous, 
auspicious. 1801 W. Watson [titles An Amical Call to Re- 
pentance, etc. [sSi4 W. 'Taylor in Month . Mag. XXXVII. 
n8 AmicnbU . . appears to have been originally either an 
impure word for amical, or a misprint for amiable. \ 

Amice 1 (arm is). Forms: 4 amyae, 6 amt §(e, 
amee, amyse(e, amys(e, amiae, am mesa, 
amyoo, 6- amice. [Earlier amyt , Amit(e, a. OFr. 
am it L. amid-us. The form arnyss , amice, is 
not satisfactorily accounted for ; the j may be due 
to an early confusion of amyte with the next word 
(OFr. as* mush) ; to a med.il amicia (see Ducange) 
?for amitia, f. OFr. amit ; or to one of the OFr. 
forms (Buiguy has * amit, amid, amis,* Littrd 
•amid'). Wycltf translates amictus once amyt, 
once amys, but has also amyt for capitium 4 hood,' 
where the sense seems to be aumusss, Amos 2, 
showing already a confusion between the two words. 

In Caxton, and in 18th c. writers, we find AnrcT.l 
tl« gen. A cloth for wrapping round, a scarf 
handkerchief, or other loose wrap. 06 s . 

■3*a Wyclif Jon. xvii. 17 Ax an amyse, bo he shal vnder- 
reien thee |ij88Ah a cloth so he wud reise thee; Vulg. 
Quasi omit turn sic xubleoabit tel. 

2 . Eccl. An oblongpface of white linen, used in the 
’Western Church in conjunction with the alb, origi- 
nally enveloping the head and neck, now generally 
folded so es to Re round the neck and shoulders : I 
often taken to symbolise * the helmet of salvation \ 

»5je More Qotfut. TindaU Wks. *557, 641/9 He would 
haue the peple pull the prlcat from the aulter, and y amis 
from his head. 'Ibid. 390/1 What eignlfyirh the afbe, the 
amex, and stole, and so forth, tarn Tinoalr Anno. More 
Win. III. 73 The amice on the head 4 s the kerchief that 
Christ was blindfolded with. . oow it may well signify that 
he that pptteth it on is blinded, ami hath pvofhued to lead 
ux after him in dark new. tgg8 % Riches in Antis, Sarisb, 
197 Divert Stolex and Fannonx. some wanting an AmmeM. 
>839 Coreas, in Strype EccL Mem. 1 . App. cix. 085 First 
he putteth on the amysx, which as touching the mystery, 
signifieih the vad. . And therfore he putteth that upon lui 
head first. jgw lav. CK Goods Staff. 19. IU albee, aad ij 
ameses. Ibid. 48 One vuKtemant of grene lyneo doth#, with : 
afbe and arnysxe. sggS Be. Watson iSacr, xliL 76 As the 
Jewes dydfjrnt ceuer Chrystetfoce . . so hath the Me at in 
memory; of that, an Amis* put vpan his head, 01984 
Itemai DUpL Pop. Ate fr 844) m Ve first pot ontwonyour 
head an head.piece, called an amice, to keep your bruins ip 
temper, as I tlrihk. 1970 & Gooes Pep. Kimgd. (i8fe> 9b, 
Andthpa his totem aodlik alb« sfiss Boom 14 , toii il i 
xxdi, Hb wither'd cheek and amice whko. sfisp Maor pu. • 
Mm. Rit. BtcL AngL III. ss For its andont purpose it . 

wwa v^ti^ ^ 0^ ; 


and his men Amice, out those dayex are paxL xyay rore 
Dsmciod tv. 349 On some a priest (f.r. the cook! succinct 
in. amice white. Attends : all flesh is nothing in his sight 
AmiOB* (wmis). Forms : 5 nmisoo, 0 iqbm, 
tniDM, osnmjro, omes, amys, m(m)«Me, 6-7 
uai«(A 7 Amysae, f», 9 smoa, 6 • amioa. [ad. OFr. 
aummet, aumusse (Pr. almussa, med.L. aimussa, 
almussia, aimueia , almucium, Sp. almttcio, Pg. 
mursa , It. mozsetta , dim. of wozsa), of doubtful 
origin, but generally taken as ad. Ger. mutse, mitts*, 
cap (Sc. mutch ), with Arab, article */- prefixed, 
as in some other non- Arabic technical words. The 
earliest examples in Eng. show confusion with the 
prec. word, the likeness between the Eng. adapta- 
tions of Fr. aumusse and amit, being amis ted by the 
apparent similarity of use between tne two articles ; 
and from the 1 ;thc. this has been distinguished from 
the prec., only as the grey amice.’] 

1 . An article of costume of the religious orders, 
made of, or lined with grey fur. It varied at dif- 
ferent times in character and mode of wearing, 
being originally (it is said) a cap or covering lor 
the head : afte wards a hood, or cape with a hood ; 
in later times a mere eollege 'hood' or hedge, { 
home by canons in France on the left arm. 

c 143a I.vua Axku'iS54>Mi A 1 my riche* may m* nought 
dtxport Aiiumw of grin . . a aurpk" afKi pmbende. 1909 
Barclay Shi/ 0/ Footes 1370) *36 Hange vp tha acaplar, tha 
&mes coule and ftocke. 1903 Skelton Curl. Lauretl, Thoas 
wonJex hb grace dyd aaye Of an unmai gray. 9907 in 
Pocodr Roc Reform. I. exvL 54 Four of the doctors pre* 
bendariex . . in ooppex and grey amys. 199a Pal«c«. 194/3 
Arnmys for a channon, an masse. 1941 Lane. Wills (1837) 

I. 397 An old grey amexte and a rochet xs. 1596 Chron. 
Grey Friars (18541 94, lity. prebentte* . . in ther grey amo^. 
Ibid. 94 Their gray ammex. ibid. 59 Alla the gray am- 
mnm . . in Powllex ware put downe. 1984 Wills 4 Inv. 
N. C*.(v8j 5^ tip My gownex, my iiurpleas, my ij furred amy- 
siU. 19187 Holinsheu Chron. III. 3384/9 The pre bendariex 
and pede canonx commanded to weara no more their grab 
ami sex. 1834 Cannr Necesi. Separ, (18401 103 The gray 
amice, and other popish garmentx. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 
497 Morning fair Came forth with Pilgrim ktepx in amice 
gray. 1803 Scott Leui Minst r. u. xix, A palmer’s amice 
wrapped him round With a wrought Spanixh baldric bound. 
1868 MARRiort Vest. Chr. >98 Of 1 limilar origin b the Amexa, 
often confoxed whh the Arnica. 

1 2 . The fur of the marten or grey squirrel with 
which the amice was lined or bordered. Ohs. 

1948 Hall Chron. 5*3 Bleu damnxk purfeled with amen 
grey. >973 Art tf Lim using 3 You shall with a pancell 
made of grayo amys or calliber talles lays on thy syse. 1998 
STow.fr/rK led. Strype 17541 II. y, viiL ajx/t Thone Knightx 
that have borne the office of tha Mayoralty ought to have 
their Cloaks furred with grey Amis. 

t Amioi-tial, a. 06 s. rare - *. ff. L. amfeitia 
friendship (f. amic-us friend) 4 -alIj Of or per- 
taining to private friendship, friendly. 

1893 Gavokn H ie rasp. 97 Communion . . with all Chris- 
turns . . both private and publick, cunidtlal and polltioaL 

t Amiooug, a. 06 s. rare- 1 , [f. U amfaut 
friendly + -oos.j Friendly, pleasing, congenial. 

1879 Evelyn Terra (1749) *8 Each aingla species draws 
and axximulates that only to itxelf, which it finds most 
amicous and congruous to its Nature. 

tAmi’Ot, sb. 06 s. [in early use, a. Fr .amid, 
later ad. orig. L. amict-us something thrown round 
the body, a loose upper garment, f. amicUHs pa. 
pple. of amuJre f. about + iacire for iaci-fre 

to throw; see Amice and Amit.] 

+ 1 . A kerchief or cloth tied round the head. 06 s. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. xii, Hys hors hoed . . wax 
• nvoluted in a whyte anticte. 

2. • Amice 1 . 

t79) Chambers Cycl. Sapp., The Amid b die first of the 
six garments which are common to bishops and priests : the 
others are alba , cingulum, stela , monipnlm, and pianeta, 
f Aai*ot, v. Qbs. rare- 1 , [f. L. amid- ppl. 
stem of amicire 1 see prec.] To wrap round, sur- 
round, cover, 

sfigr Tomlinson R snort's Disp. 313 With . . porpureous 
floweti amicting its cubital branches, 
t Amicted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ml 
' Cloathed or covered, with a garment' Blount : 
Glossogr. 1656. , . 

B Anionliun <&mi*kurifim). [L., f. amicire (see , 
Amict id.).} (Scequot) 

* 78 ) CKAMiaas CycL Snpp^ Amkntnm, Is antiquity, de- : 
noted an upper garment atom by the women, also m ue» j 
among ths man. tip Liitch Malted s Am. Art f 341 The 
Amieuhtm.^mus often very rich, and also omemented wbh t 
Cringes. 

Asnid (ftmi*d\ euh. end prep. Forms: 1 on , 
ttilddn^i, a bn tnldden, h or mldde, 3-4 ! 


midden, nmldde, 4-5 a-mjrdde, In naydde, 5^6 
o-myd, 3- amid. [orig. a phrase: m 'in,' mist* 
da*, dat. ling, weak decl. of midde *dj, ' Mjlh 
middle'; as if *## pdm midda * (d*le\ m jmre 
midcian (slbwe) 'in the middle (plaoe or part)' ; 
hence either absolutely, or lollowed by a genitive, 
4 in the middles/ - - Cf- In in media and Gr. 
Iv pioVt in which also the orig. adj. came to be 
used subst., Mid followed by the genitive ; in media 
man/ i mm. Bat already in OK. the phrase began 
to be treated as a prep., and followed* by the da- 
tive, and in 1 2-1 ,*lh c. the case signs were gradually 
dropped, leaving the governed so. as a simple obi 
ject. So late as 15th c. amid was still oacas. ex- 
pended to mi mid ; cf. a-ttva, in twa ; adive, in life.] 
f A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. Obs. 
a *oe© Sol h Sat. 96a Se fugol is on middan hwmles hiwes. 
xaoe La yam. 8134 jb stasf tobrmc amidden. sagy R. Glouc. 
14 A temple hep fonde fair y-now, and a mawmed amidde. 
»■ 1380 Sir Femmb. 3965 On hat oper stage amidde ordeynt 
he gunnes grete. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7008 A! amydde I buds 
and make My hous. ifi8* 1 -ambarob Firm. 11. vii. (1588) 
974 Amid between# the violent Robber . . and the niichmg 
rheefe . . standeth tha crafty cutpuna. 

iVS middle or centre a/. Orig. (013th c.) 
with a genitive. Now only Poet. 

c 97ft Rstshw. O. Luke xxii. 35 On mlddum cmfertune . • 
won fPeter) in middum hiorn. c mm Age. G. ibid., Petrus 
wm mid him on middan ham cafertuna. ettf % Cot ton Horn. 
sat Ane treowe be stent on mtilden paradis. c 917s Lamb. 
Horn. 87 On midden here se. c lean Leg. Kath. 1478 Amid 
te buib. c ijee Pop. Se. t Wright • 133 A-middc the hevene 
ax the stveon a-mkfde (he)’*, rigs Morse Art A. 11819) 88 
In mvddc the felde we shall hem by da, 1913 Douglas 
sGho/s x. v. xo Amyd hix cotim. thare as he vent (887 Mu.- 
ton P. L. iv. tt8 And all amkl them stood the Tree of Life, 
+ 2 . Of two things : Between. Obs. 

c xew A ncr, B. 69 Leste heo he* deoflea quarreaus habbe 
amidden h*n eicn. 

8. mare loosely, Near the middle of (a place), 
surrounded on all sides by (objects). Chiefly pad. 
a. with sing. sb. : In the interior of (a place obs.), 
surrounded by (an extended body). 

9340 Ayenb. 143 pe play of children a-midde h* strata, 
am Chaucsb Cowpf. Marsjn In chombre amydde the 
paJeys. 9430 Lvno. Chron. Troy 1. vi. She kept it in full 
cloee Amyd her herte. t8oo Fairfax Tasso iv. iv, The Pee res 
of Plutoex Reuffme assembled been# Amid the Pnlace of their 
anary King. 9730 Thomson Autumn 1136 Amid the miry 
gulf. 9790 Cowrie Odyss. xix. 347 Amid the billowy flood. 
1840 Lower. Voices tf Fit., Flowers ix, Like Ruth amid the 
golden com. 

b. with pi. sb. : Surrounded by, among (objects). 
f»3o Ancr. R. 970 He . . het amidden his unwines lifi 
him odun to alepen. ci jne Cast. Lasse x 33 A-tnidden alia 
his fun. a 973a Oay Wks. 1745 1 . 90 Suffer me . . Amid thy 
bays to weave this rural weed. 9747 Coiuns Passion* 
(1830) 58 Hix hand . . Amid the chords bewilder'd laid; 
■899 Casern Bat. 4 Songs 53 She is sitting in her cottage, 
Amid the flowers of May. 9874 Blackie SetfCnlt. 47 A 
certain part of his work . . must Se done amid Books. 

4 . esp. In relation to the circumstances which 
surround an action. IL with sing. sb. (indicating 
state cur condition). 

1913 Douglas Aiueis vii. x. 77 Amyd this deray This hate 
Airy of slauchter and fell eflray. 9398 Shahs. r«M. Shr. 
iv. 1 . eo6 Amid this hurlie, 1 intend. That aH Is done in 
reuerend 1 ere of her. 1867 Milton P. L. xti. 48 Amid thu 
choice Of all casts else to please thir appetite, 1790 Oow Mt a 
Iliad 11. 68 Amid the Hillness. fief Shott Last Afiustr. iig 
xxxi. Amid the broiL s8ia J. Wilson Isle tf Patau 1. 99 
My spirit sleeps amid the calm. 989) Kingsley Hygatia lit- 
(1869) 41 Keep her spirit pure umioTt all. 9871 J. Macduff 
Mem. Patmos i. is The last voice heard amid the roll of 
apocalyptic thunders. 

d. with pL sb. vindicating actions or events). 

1719 Young Busiris 1. L (1737 - 9 How wanton sits she amid 
nature’s xmiles I 1788 — Love tf Pam* iv. (1737) 110 Amid 
xublimer views, To lixten 10 the labours of the muse, site 
Miss Austen Mansf.Ph. 11847)71 The carriage drove ofT 
amid the good w(«he» of the two remaining Uulicx. 984s 
Brews rr.a Mart. Sc. 11. HI. (1856) 130 Hope . . still cheered 
him ainid his labours. sc em an Norm. Conq. 11 .x. 

479 Amid general shouts of dissent. 

5 . Comb, f amid-hoap* (in 3 amid-hep( p )es for 
OE. an middan Itetifes), in midst of a neap or 
crowd ; t amidmong (see Mono sb.), in the midst 
of. Also AwivftifiPft, q.v. 

c sujo Juliana 69 Heo seed unhurt |w amidheppes heri- 
ende ure healenL 9548 Udall, etc. Ernesn. Paraphr. Mark 
aiv. 54 And there sate amidmong the levrde and ungracious 
companie of seruauntes. 

told*, combining form of Amidk, sometimes 
used instead of Amido- before vowels ; as in amid* 
acetic acid, amidaaabentenc, etc. 

tin Watts Fowned Cheat. 681 Amidacetic Acid is formed 
by the action of ammonia on bromaoctic or ehloracttic acid* 
1877 Ibid. II. 467 AmkUuobeneene . . forms the chief oon- 
stituent of commercial aniline yellow. 

Amid»t«A (vmtdeiMd), ppl. a. Chem. Con- 
verted into an amide. 

sfisi KiNOBXfr Anim. Chem. 31 The majority . . consist of 
ekonols, adds, amldated acids, and amines. 

. Awlfif (a mdid, fimai d ; the latter always in 
comb.). Chem. [L Am(kovia) + -ini.] 
fly orig. A name given to the first-discovered 
derivatives of ammonia (NJHa), in which one atom 
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of H wu exchanged fora metal or organic radical, 
add or basic ; these being viewed aa compound! 
of the metal, etc- with a hypothetical radical amid* 
ogen, Nil,. (Since the discovery of the actual 
relations of these 4 amides' to the 1 unities 1 and 'ni- 
triles/ the compound ammonias have been re- 
arranged according to the nature of the replacing 
radical, as amides, amines, and alkalamides. The 
present sense of * Amide’ is therefore at once wider 
and more restricted than the original. See next.) 

litt Daubeny a tern. The, viii. led.a) *37 Compounds of 
Nni have keen hitherto culled amide*. . but this name will 
probably be now discarded. 1894 ScomtaN in Orr Ore. 
Sc., Chew. 501 Others believe it to be an amide of metallic 
silver. 1863 Watts Diet. Ckent. >8r») 1 . 160 (Potassamine] 
was regarded as a compound of NHa iamsdegenf with po- 
tassium, N Hi K, and called amide of potassium, analogous 
to the cyanide CN K. In process of time, compounds came 
to be discovered . . in which a or 3 atoms of hydrogen were 
replaced by metals or compound radicles, to which the name 
amide in us original sense of a compound containing ami* 
dogen, NHa, was plainly inapplicable; accordingly these 
compounds were designated by other names imides, ni- 
trile s, ftc. 

2 . Mod. Chem. Generic name of the compound 
ammonias derived from one or more molecules of 
common ammonia (NH,), by exchanging 1, 2, or 
all 3 hydrogen atoms lor acid radicals of equiva- 
lent adteity. 

According to the number of ammonia molecules repre- 
sented, they are denominated Monamides, Dt amide r, Tri- 
amtdet , ftc., all of which may be primary, secondary, or 
tertiary, according as |. ft, or the whole of the hydrogen is 
replaced. The nature of the replacing radicals tor related 
acids) is shown by prefixing their names ^contracted), as 
Acei-amide, Tn-acet -amide, Ox-amide, Succin-amide, 
Cyan-amide , Photph-amidr, PAenyt-.fi berm-amide. Pri- 
mary amides may be viewed as formed from organic acids 
by substituting one atom of amidogen (NH.o for one of 
hydroxyl (HO); they form one half of the earlier * amides' 
in sense 1, the other naif being now Amines. The secondary 
and tertiary amide* are the acid members of the former 
'hidden* and 'nitriles.' 

x86j Waits Diet. Chem. /187a) 1 . 169 Ammonias In which x 
or more atom* of hydrogen aie replaced by an wc/Vf-radide : 
to this division we propose to confine the name of ' amides.* 
Ibid. 170 Primary amides are mostly solid and crystalline, 
easily fusible, neutral to test paper , volatile without de- 
composition. x*79 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Moat of the nitrogenous 
animal bases are amides. 

3 . Extended lo compounds intermediate between 
amide* proper and Ami nek : see Alkalamides. 

4 . Acid amide : a body uniting the ty])es of an 
amide and on acid, also called Amic or Arnidic 
acid, and Alan ink, q.v. Amide-bast : earlier name 
for a primary Ami NX. 

Anudio (imai dik), a. Chem. [f. Amide + -10.J 
Of or derived from an amide ; as in Amidie acid, 
the same as acid amide, or amic acid. 

1877 Waits Fonmet Chem. 11 . 379 The acid amides thus 
formed [by replacement of the alcoholic hydroxyl J are called 
amic or amulic acids. 

Amidida (sc midaid). Chem. [f. Amide + -10E.] 
A simple compound of amidogen with another 
clement or complex radical. 

1894 Pereira Mat . Med. led. 4) I. 437 The amidide of 
hydrogen tammonia), 1869 Eng. Meek. 29 Mar. 581/3 It 
was proposed lo regard the two molecules. . as on amidide of 
ammonium NHi, NH*. 

Amidin (irmidm). Chem. [f. amid- the com- 
mon Romanic form of L. amyl-urn starch (as in 
Fr. amid-on , etc.) + -in.] 

1 . The soluble matter of starch found in the in- 
terior of the granules. 

1833 Penny Cyel. 1 . 4s» One hundred parts of potatostarch 
.. yielded 17 of amidine, 30*4 of sugar, 17 a of gum, and some 
unaltered starch. 

2 . Starch in a state of solution, gelatinous and 
transparent. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet . 84 Caventou says that the amld- 
inc is formed at once by the acuou of the hot water on the 
atarch. *•78 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amidmost (imrdnurtst, -ast), adv. and prep, 
poet. [mod. f. amid or midmost (itself a modem 
word), perh. influenced by the app. superlative form 
of Amidst. Nothing similar in ME.] 

A. adv. In the very middle or centre. B. prep. 
(by elision) In the very centre of. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iiL 37 He . • stopped amid- 
most of the halL Ibid, lll.iv. se A., lake Amidmost which 
the fowl did take Their pastime. 

Amido- (dmai'di), combining form of Amide ; 
used also in the phrases amido compounds , amido 
derivatives , i.e. those in which one atom of hydro- 
gen is replaced by an atom of the radical Amido- 
gen NH„ as Amido-beniine ( • Aniline), Amido - 
ethane (» Era y la mine), Amido-metham («Mx- 
YHYLAMiNX), Amido- cafroic arid, etc. 

> 884 Pnreir a Mat. Med. ted. 4) 1.038 Amido-chloride of mer- 
cury. dbb^ Reader June 78a A The fluorescence of two new 
subs tances amidophtnalic and amldotc rephthalicacid. 1871 
Fowmss Chem. 683 Alanine, or araidopropionlc add. Ibid. 
760 It ie converted into amidobensene or aniline. 1877 
watts Fawned Chem. 11 . 448 Benaene group :amldo deriva- 
tives. Ibid., Only one nitro-gxoup b obtained in the first 
instance, so that nltro-amido compounds are obtained. 1881 
Tmudicmum Ann. Chem. Med. IL viii. On the Albuminous 


Sebetances, Amides, AmktoAdds, and' Ammonium Belts as 
, Squicm of the Urea* 

AttMofttt (faial’ddlflen). Chem. [f. Amtdo- 
•f -OKN 1 4 producer.'] A name for the combination 
of nitrogen with two equivalents of hydrogen NH, 
(equal to ammonia minus one of its hydrogen 
.atoms), viewed as the hypothetical radical of the 
prims™ amides and amines. 

1850 iiAUSENV Atom. The. viiL (ad. a) 048 Amidogen . . 
seems to have no real independent existence, but to be a 
name expressive only of ammonia, in which x or its hydrogen 
Atoms is replaced by an equivalent of some hydrocarbon. 
s88o Clbmsnbmaw tr. Warts. Atom. The. sfa All attempts 
Have as yet been unsuccessful to isolate double amidogen. 
Amidships (dmidfipt), adv. [prop, a phrase, 
* 4 in the snip’s middle, in centre of the ship,’ 
retaining the genitive which originally followed 
Amid, as in amid-heaps. The phr. must therefore 
be old though our instances begin late.l In the 
middle of a ship ; rarely, to or towards the middle 
of the ship. 

169a Smith Seamads Cram. 1. xvi 76 He who cuns the 
Ship uses these terms lo him at Helm, Starboard , Larboard, 
Port. Helm a Midships . tj$% Smol.lf.tt Don Quiz. (>803) 
II. 185 The other . . took us amidships, and laid the side of 
the bark entirely open. 1813 Ma rrvat Pet . Simple, The two 
sheep-pens amidships are lull of pigs, 1837 — Pen. Keene 
xl. (18631 a8a The vessel . . had parted amidships. 1830 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xv. 37a, 1 moved round more amidships. 
1873 Brit. Q. Err. Jan., The whole of the protected guns are 
carried amidships. 

Amidst (Amidst), prep, and adv. Forms : a. 
4 imyddes, jr myddes, omiddos, In myddes. 
k. 4*6 amyddes, 5 -is, 6 -ys, omiddos, amydes, 
6-7 amids. 7. 6 amideet, 6-7 amiddest, amid’et, 
(7 Immid’st), 7- amidst [£ Amid, a-midde, 
with genitive - s , added to many advb. phrases. 
Subteq. corrupted (in the south), by form-assoc. 
with superlatives, to st. Cf. amongst, against, be- 
twixt. The early variants y myddes, in middes , 
shew resolution into the two elements: cf. Amtd. 
Also aphetized M 1 dst.] There is a tendency to use 
amidst more distribulively than amid, e.g. of things 
scattered about, or a thing moving, in the midst of 
others. 

A. adv. 

1 . In the middle or central part, + a. absol. Obs. 
XS09 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxxu. 258 The rofe was golde, 
ana amiddeit A carbuncle. 

b. with of. (In prose usually in (the) midst of) 
c 1384 Chaucer H. of Fame 7 14 Right even in myddenof the 
way. 1483 Caxion (Sold. Leg. 370/4 A right feyr iterre 
whiche shone amyddes of the cellc. 1589 T. Stable ton 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 66 Warme with a softe fyre burning 
amidest therof. a 16*8 Sir I. Beaumont Poems Immid'st of 
flames, or through the raging tide. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 142 Amidst of these, ibid, il B79 Amidst of spring. 

B. prep. 

1 . In or into the middle or centre of. a. with 
sing. sb. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 655 Yon a tre..)xtt standi* emiddos 
[Colt, in midward, Trin. amidde] par ad 1*. C2340 Hampolk 
Pr. Conte. 6451 Als he yhollc ymyddes be egge lys . . Right 
swa es he erthe . . Ymyddes pe hevens hat gas obouL. 1393 
LancIm P. PI. C. xl 33 A man in a bot * in-myddes a brode 
water, c 2400 Dcstr. Troy xil 4937 Ymyddes the hallo Was 
a tie .. all of tru gold. 

0 . c 1400 Destr. Tray xxl 8774 P° maUture gert make, 
amyddes his hede, A hole )mrgn his nerne-pon. f 2450 Lone- 
LiCH 6 Vwr 7 xiv. 6 ig Amyddes the Feld there it lay. ijmCaxton 
Chsou. Eng. ctviii. 190 The Communers . . token thebisshop 
and led hym amyddes Chtpe. 1309 Hawks Past.Ph'as. xxix. 
X42 She did him up wynde, Amiddes the wall, and left hym 
there . . fy ve fodom and more from the grounde. 1607 Tor- 
sell Four-footed Beasts (26731 f 3* They plunge amids the 
water And passe the stream with their pawes. 

y. 1593 Kdwardes in Shahs. Cent. Praise 18 Amid'st the 
Center or this clime. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 662 The fruit 
of this fair tree amidst The garden. 169a E. Walker Epic - 
/#/xx(i7S7> Prol., Pensive, amidst the bellowing throng. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. O. Neighb. xxx. (2878; 536 And 
died amidst a circle of friends. 

b. with pi. sb. (Often becoming less definite — 
Amongst, surrounded by.) 

0. c 1430 Lonflich Grail xlvl x6f Amyddes the stretes 
..they maden ful gret hepes. Ibid, li 13s Amyddis his 
bretherin twelve. 1614 Chavman Odyst. xm. s6z Lost, Amids 
the moving waters. 

y. e 1590 Marlowe Dido l L 369 Build hit throne amidst 
those starry towers. 1605 Camden Rem. too A plaine amid- 
dest woods. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 677 And dared 
amidst the trembling Ghosts to sing. 1709 STRvrt Ann. 
Ref. 1 . nx. *39 A noble woman . • who died amidst the tor- 
mentors hands. 176 e H ume Hist. Itaf.1x806jlll.390 Amidst 
his friends and vassals. 284a Borrow Bible in Sp. (1849) 39 
The road . . winding amidst thickets of broom and brush- 
wood. s8S3 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv. m Amidst the fumes 
of tobaccoT 

2 . Of state, condition, or surrounding circum- 
stances : Amongst, in the course of. a. with sing. sb. 

e 1388 Chaucer Menkes T. 73d Yet Washe caught amyddes 
el lus pride, a 1941 Wyatt Poet. pVhs. <1861) 66 Unless I 
eterve. For hunger still amiddes my food. 16x3 Purcmas 
Pilgr. I. 1. xiii 61 Amiddest thd which hee fell asleep*, 
sfieo Br. Hall Hon. Marr. Clergle ConcL, It was written .. 
amide the heat of contention. >796 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
IlLDed., To smile amidst adversity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 535 Amidst the splendour and festivity of a court. 
1M6 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb IL (1878) 19 Amidst 
the downward swoop of events. 


b. with ft. sb. 

• 1604 Hammer Chron. loti, sol Andds the w ai ves of 
France, Flanders, and England. 1899 Genii Calling \ 1696) 

S Amidst all the seducements of Wealth. 1711 Addison 
>eet. No. 7 PA Amidst all the evils that threaten me. sms 
S i Williams Hist. Vermont ifia Which is never found anudst 
the refinements of polished societies. 1849 Sin J. Stkfmkm 
Ess. Reel. Biegr. 1 . *53 Amidst his ascotie foUies. Ibid. *75 
Amidst the funeral rites, the soldered ooflio had been opened. 

JUnjAnlAn (Ami di^lin). Chem. Tf. Fr. amid-on 
starch + -ole diminutive -in chem. formative.] A 
soluble preparation of starch, resembling sago. 

1879 Syd. See. Lex., Amidsdin is slowly deposited^ in white 
flocculi. 

t Ami*dw8Urd, adv. and prep. Obs. [f. Amid + 
-ward, analogously to after-ward, down-ward. 
OE. had no on middan weard or ms midde weard.] 
A. adv. Towards or near the middle or centre. 
c 1410 Paliad. on Hush. iv. 631 Choppe of that smydwarde 
in the tree, ip) Douclas ASneis v. vl 9 Euin amydwart 
in his trone . . [he] ukin hee his sets. 

B. prep. Towaids or near the middle of. 
fiseo K. Alis. 690 An horn the forhed amydward. fijlo 
Sir Fern mb. 133a pe chambre stod oppon pe se 1 amid ward 
a roch of stone, cups Cursor M. 655 (Faixf. MS.) Yonder 
Ire .. bat standee amidwarde \Cott. in midward) paradyse. 
Amil, variant ol Amxl, Obs., enamel. 
tA-ltti-i*. Mus. Obs . The note A which is mi 
in one hexachord and la in another, 

1760 Stiles Ane. Grk. Mus. in Phil Treats. LI. 77a He . . 
affirming . . that the Dorian mode answered exactly to our 
A-ml-la with a minor third, and the Phrygian to our Ami-la 
with a major third. 

II Amildar (te-muldit). [a. Pers. and U rdu.Ul».c 
aamal-dar , f. Arab .aamal work + Pers. ddr Holding, 
holder (a common agential formative).] A native 
factor, manager, or agent, in India ; esp a collector 
of revenue. 

*799 Wellington in Gurwood Deep. I. 47 Never to pass 
over any disrespect from the amildars to the officers. 1804 
— ibid. Ill 38, I know the character of. . every Mahratta 
amildar. 

+ Amended, pa. pp/e. Obs. [f. A particle ■ gr- 
and Minded.] Minded. 

X978 in Test, fiber, xxlii. Amynded with mynelfe to make 
my WilL x6o8 in Reel. Proc . Bp. Dark., He was aininded 
to send to Duresme. a xAso Jackson Creed xi. xxxiL Wks. 
Xl. 19 Thou art better aminded towards him. 

Amine (ermam, fimorn ; the latter always in 
comb.). Chem . [f Am(Monja) + -inx.] 

Generic name of the compound ammonias, in 
which one or more of the three hydrogen atoms in 
ammonia, NH„ arc exchanged for alcohol or other 
positive radicals, as methyl, ethyl, phenyl, or for a 
metal, os potassium, platinum, zinc. 

They ore distinguished a* Monamines, Diamines, Tria - 
mines, according to the number of ammonia molecules repre- 
sented in the molecule of the compound ; each of which may 
be primary, secondary, or tertiary , according os A, |, or tlie 
whole of the hydrogen is replaced. The nature of the re- 
placing radical or elet 
in primary amines, 

amine. Plat inamine, roiasiammr, e.tucanune ; or, in 
secondary and tertiary amines, in the case of two or three 
replacements by the same radical, Di-ethylantine. Tri-potas- 
samiue, or by different radicals as Mcthyl-ethylamine, Di- 
methyl-ethyfamtue 1 N Hi, in which 9 atoms of H are replaced 
by methyl, and x by ethyl), Methyl-ethyl-amyiamine (con- 
taining one atom each of methyl, ethyl, and amyl, In union 
with the nitrogen of the original ammonia). Primary amines 
were originally included under Amides in the earlier sense ; 
they may be represented as derived from the paraffins by 
substitution of amidogen. NHs, for hydrogen, or from the 
alcohols by substitution of amidogen for hydroxyl. 

1863 Watts Diet. Ckent. (1873; 1 . 169 Ammonias in which 
x or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by base-radicles. 
This division we coll 'amines.' 1809 Roscox Elem. Chem. 
146 It is a true amine. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. e.v., The amines 
ore basic compounds, capable of uniting with acids and 
forming salts . . The lower members of the group axe gases, 
the higher oily liquids. 

tAninilh,t>. Obs. Forms: 5 amynusahe, 
imenyihs, 6 amynysshe. [Refashioned from 
earlier Amenusb; cf. diminish^ To make less, 
lessen, diminish. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dittos 33 It is better to smyn- 
usshe that hurteth than to encresse that helpeih. 1499 in 
Test. Ebor. IV. e6 Not to amenyshe my wife s parte. 1930 
Palsgs. 006/9 , 1 amynysshe, I lessyn or make lesse. Jo amen- 
vise. I dare net amynysshe it for feare 1 marre el] togyther. 

il Amlot. Obs. [Fr. amiot 4 akind of Peare whereof 
most excellent perrie is made.' Cotgr.] (See quot.) 

sfiifi Sueru ft Markh. Countr. Farms 4x7 The Amiot 
Peare is commended aboue all the rest, whereof likewise ie 
made the Perrie, called waxen Perrie. 

Amir, variant of Amber. 

Amiral, -el, -eld, obs. formi of Admiral. 
Ami00 (fimii), adv., prod, a., and sb. Forms : 
3 a mis, 4 a mysse, 4-5 % mys, (4 of myi, 5 of 
nayase, on mya), 3-6 amys, 5-6 amyese, 6-7 a 
mlsso, 7- amiss, [prop, phrase, Kpref.l of man- 
ner + Miss sb. failure^ deficiency, shortcoming.] 

A adv., gen. sigh. Away from the mark, not up 
to the mark, oat of come, out of order. 

L Erroneously, in a way that goes astray o( or 
misses its object 

a 1090 Owih Night.y$% me hit wile turns a mb. me 
R. Brunmx Chron. 184 >ti red him olle a myme. Jot eoneeil 





fea^fi 4^^V&£J5 


8» Faultily, defectively; in a way that falls short 
of its object, or with which fault may be found. 
f*3^JCH4UO» Mane* T. 145 J By God,' quod ho, • 1 oyngo 
not anyt *#J Lanol. P. PL C. 11. 1 u |h same mesure 
w eto|>;>royo ober ellys. 1979 Nan a fr* North in 
Thomuro An/madv. Prof. 133, 1 mm aura I cannot bo lodged 
amine to this bouse. 1694 Gataker Disc* ApeL 49 The 
Doctor . . hod nuacairied in hia suit by joining iaou amiss. 
*•0 Kew-> l#ra Innoc* 1*873) 67 Thai widow poor Who 
only offered not amis*. 

8. Hence, cuphem . Wrongly, in a wrong way. 

4*03 Raynor, Jwu apokeat al amys. 
€ 14 m Mirim L 3 Ye toy amysse. for god hateth no creature. 
1 SS° Crowley Epigr. 68a For doubtlesse those goodea are 
gotten amiNoe. iSffiG.H Kaaaar Se(f-Condemn* ii. in Temple 


amittc. 1805 Shaka. Mach* it. iii. toe Don. What ia amisse Y 
Math* You ai*i and doe not know ’t. *794 Richardson 

G rand i ton IV. u. 19, 1 hear something very much amiaa of 
this man. 1871 Nafhrvs Prev* 4 Cure Du* 111. ii. 603 The 
(ante la nearly always amiw in ilmeaa. 

2 . ftp. negatively, Not amiss : not beside the mark, 
not improper, quite in keeping with the object in 
view. 

>5*3 Mow Edto. V, Ded., I have thought It not amisee to 
nut to my helping hand, *69* Hobbes Leviath* in. xliL 314 
It will not be amime to lay open the Consequences. 1798 
Burkk Snbl. 4 B* Whs. 1. 180 However it may not be amiss 
to add to these remarks. 1778 Johnson Lett* 198 II. 4* It 
b good to epeak dubiously about futurity. It it likewise 
not amiss to hope. >835 Tennyson Maud l xix. Be Kind 
to Maud T That were not amiss, 
b. Of the quality of objects. 

1860 Hawthorns Marble Faun (1879! II. xxlv. 043 She 
was not amiM . . hut her companion was far the handsomer 
figure. Ibid* (i860) I. xxiii. 033 As an angel, you are not amiss. 


error,' and o~wrfj* ' in error*'] An error, fault or 
misdeed ; hence tuphtm. an evil deed. Ohs* 

*477 Nearou Ord. Alch* la Aahm. <i 6 m) v. 65 Without 
•miMa. tflga Loo o* Gold* Leg* in Haffiw. Shake. VI. 43 
He [aliatn receive meed for hia amlase. sBobSha sa/ wZ 
iv. v.il Baeh toyveemes Prologue, to tome grant amisse. 


Jfmmsolr. (I8fi9>*«3 We will . . rafermc all our 
r*fmJMnfc //in Brows 
Old Bad* (1784) Na 41a 300 The nobles of England tke fr 
pnnees amiss. By parUamam soon did rebate. 
AaodtojdWli^ (iminlbi llti), rare. [a. Ft* 
amtsstbtiul, f. amust&Ui see next and -biliTy. 1 
Possibility of being lost ; liability to lose. 

<ffa state of Infant Justification, or rather the cessation of 
it. (Big H aLlah ft hi * Ltt* iil tv. 1 41 The amissibility of 
sovereign power for misconduct 

A mlnmi (hmi sIbT), a. [a. Fr. omissible . ad. L. 


gotten amuse. 1639 G. H krsrrt Setf-Condemn* ii. in Temple 
165 He that doth love, and love amisse 'Phis world's delights 
beiora true Christian joy. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Entry 
(reek vt 193 Apt to see wrong, and speak amiss, and do 
the very reverse of what he ought to da 

4 . To oomo or happen amiss: to come or happen 
out of order, untowardly, or contrary to one's wishes 
or expectations. 

*646 Evelyn Mem. '1857) I. 959 Sometimes we shot at 
fowls and other birds : nothing came amim. 1836 John- 
Montana t.j$ He chatted gaily . . as if nothing had happened 
aim ha. 1897 Buckle Civ/lit. vi. 98a Nothing come amiss to 
their greedy and credulous ears. 

5 . To do, deal, or aot amiss : to act erroneously, 
to err ; euphem. to do wrong. 

1097 R. Glouc. 54 My neuew, bat a lytel dude amys. 1x384 
Chaucer //. of fame 269 A woman dothe amys To loue hyro 
that vnknowe ys. 11400 Deo Graf las dumb. 1843) 169 
Amende that thou has done of myitse. riqao Chron* Vitod* 
*79 When ony mon dude on mys. 1939 Cover dalb Pm. cv. 
6 We hnue synned with oure fathers, wc haue done amyssa 
161a Dkkker If it be not good 313 Looke not to prosper, if 
thou deal-4 amisse. # 170a Anted* Pitt J. iv. 60 We are con- 
vinced that something has been done amiss. *870 Bryant 
Homer 1. 11. 44 And soon will punish those Who act amiss. 

6. To take (a thing) amiss: orig. to miss its 
meaning, mistake (i.e. (a)miss-takc ) ; now, to mis- 
interpret its motive or to interpret it in a bad sense, 
to take offence at. 

c 1380 Wyci.if 3 Treat. I. r8 pis dreem takun a mys turnep 
upsedoun be chirche. f 1338 Starkey Eng/audu 9 You take 
the mater amys. 163B Chilli h^worth Relig* Prot* 1. i. 1 5. 
33 So might we justly take it amisse, that . . you are not more 
willing to consider us. *760 Johnson Lett. 938 II. >39 You 
. . therefore cannot take it amiss that I have never written. 
*860 Trollops Briton Estate iii. a6 You will not take it 
amiss if I take a cousin's privilege, 
b. So, To think amiss. 

*639 Swan S/ec. Afnnd* v. $ s (1643) *33 To think other- 
wise were to think ami««e. 1700 Pope Jan. 4 May 809 N one 
judge so wrong as those who think amiss. 1914 For i escue- 
Aland For test ne'e A bs. 4 Lint. Mon. Ded. 3, 1 am persuaded, 
he would not think amiss of my conduct. *770 Goldsm. 
Haunch Fen. *93 So. perhaps, in your habits of thinking 
amiss, You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 

B. quasi -m^'. [In construction with vb. to be, 
amiss, which properly belongs to the vb., is referred 
to the subject, and treated as an adj.; and hence 
extended to more distinct adjectival constructions. 
Cf. matters went far amiss ; matters were somewhat 
amiss ; J found matters amiss ; it would not be 
amiss to do so* Never used attrib. 1 
1 . Out of order : not in accord with the recognized 
good order of morality, society, custom, nature, 
bodily health, etc. etc.; deficient, faulty. 
e 13*9 Shore m a m 144 ?ef ha . . couth© and dede hyn ncnigt, 
Hyt were a-mys. 1473 Warkw. Chron . it Ha schulde . . 
amende alle manere of ihynges that was amysse. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 11. (isoo* 993 Saying still the world was 
amisse. 1609 Shaks Mach* 11. iii. 10a Don. What is amisse Y 


A narffll I&mi slbl), a. [a. Fr. omissible, ad. L* 
dmtssibil-cm, f. Amiss- ppl. stem of dmitt-dre to lose 1 
liable to be lost 

•87s Jagoms Comm. Rom* vill (1868) 50 The same grace 
now . . is not amisstbie as that was. *777 Wbalky Wkt. 1879 
XI. 44a 1 1 [entire Sanctification] is omissible, capable of being 
lost. 189a I. Taylor Week? 4 Method. 913 That relea* 
from guilty fears which the Gospel affords should be thought 
of . . as omissible. 

▲missing (&mi‘siq\/^/. a. [the phras ea-missing 
(see A prepay % t 13) erroneously taken as a single 
word, as if from a vb. to amiss ; chic By in Scotch 
writenj ■» Mr suing ; wanting. 

*834**6 J. Row (father) Hist. A irh (1849 131 The Kirk- 
ta'er being amusing. 1680 Kid in Spirit of Popery 7 
A Pubhck Spirit in contendimr for God . . is much amissfng 
among* 1 u*. *793 Stewart' t Fried App. 84 The deponent . . 
does not know by what means the said lock . . now amitring, 
was lose *894 H. Miller Sch* 4 Schm . (1858* 10 Only his 
sloop was amissing. 1873 Burton Hist. Scott. V. lvii, Kx- 
r mined as to what ne had done with the valuables amissing. 
t AntrSBion. 06 s. [a. Fr. amission, ad. L. d- 
missibn-em loss, losing, n. of action f. a mitt -Ire to 
lose, f. d off + mitt Ire to send, let go ] Loss. 

stag AiLESsuav&ror. it In amisHion, the act is nccessarie : 
in emission, voluntary. *890 Uulwkr Authropomet. aim 
138 (Their] speech hath been very much impaired by the 
ami Anion of their Fore teeth. *677 G a le Crt. Gentile* 1 1 1. 8 
Again, the amission of God has taken up the name of sin. 
>738 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Ami'Mive, a. Obs. [f. Swiss- ppl. stem of 
dmitt-lre to lose + -lVE, as if ad. L. ' amissfy-us.] 
Characterized by, or tending to, loss or deterioration. 
*633 T. Adams Exp. a Pet, ii. 9 It [God's Sovereignty] is 


** Th« aundent amltk betwwne Spain and him. 189* Hrv- 
wooo A nghmd's Etta. (1641) 45 Two brothsra . krdl and 
England UmIt Joyned together in amltk 1799 Robertson Hist. SeoiL I. 
id rebate. iv.roc iShe declared her rasohaSon to Bvo to perpetual amity 

1). rare* [a. Fr. v, 1 ,^ England. 178a Priestmcy Corr. Ckr* ft Pref. S Hqs- 


. . — . . -.9 il (God's Sovereignty] is 

either amismve, or perfective. *677 Gai.R Crt. Gentiles II. 
iv. 260 God cannot change himself. For such a mutation 
would be either perfective or amissive. 

AmiianeBS. ? 06 s. rare- 1 * [f. Amiss a. 4* 
-men ..J The state of being or doing amiss. 

1648 Hrit* Bellman in Hart. Misc. VII. 696 s D.j God for- 
give us our amlssnesscs 1 

Amit, earliest form of Admit. 
t Ami t. v. Obs * [a. L. amitt-Ire to lose : aee 
Amihsion.J To lose. (Rarely with of.) 

*999 State Papert Hen. Vllt* IV. 399 It Is not thought . . 
that she [the Queen] shulde amitte or loon© any parte of her 
autorite. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 30 The wife may tine and 
amit her Dowrie. *664 Power Exp. Philos, iil 137 If a 
Magnet itself be made red hot in the fire, it . . aniits the 
Magnetical vigour. 1796 C. Lucas Eu. Water* II. 10 The 
water amits of its pellucidity. 

+ Amit(e, sb. Obs. Also 4-9 amyt(e, 5 amltt, 


L. amict-um : see Amtct and Amice, the latter of 
which became the common form in 1 4th c.] 

L gen* A cloth for wrapping round, a handkerchief, 
scan, etc. 

tjfis Wycliv Heb. L ia Thou schalt chaunge hem as an 
amyte [1388 cloth ; Vulg. eunictum ] or girdyng aboute, and 
thei schulen be chaungid. *49* In Gardner I fiat. Dnmtrich 
(1754) 148 Cloth for Amyts and Girdelys. 

2 . Ecel. The white amice worn by priests. 

*330 R- Brunne Chron. 319 Of preste fcu has no merke, 
albe ne non amite. cx 470 Lib. Dorn. Edto. IV in Honteh* 


a! be ne non amite. ***470 Lib. Dorn. Edta. /Fin Honteh * 
Ord* (1790) 85 The surplycts of ringers of chapelles, and 
awbeoamittes. 1496 Dive * 4 Poup. (W. de Word©) vui. viii. 
331/a The amyt on nis hede at the begynnynge betokneth 
the cloth that crystus face was hyled with in time of bis 
passyon. *683 Oldham IVh*. (16861 o* Their Motly Habits, 
Maniples, and Stoles, Albs, Ammits, Rochets, Chimera, 
Hoods, and Cowls. *8*i J. Grant Hist. Eng. Ch* I. 139 
Their appendages of albs, amyts, stoles, maniples, and girdles. 
3 . By confusion for aumusse Amice a : A hood, 
upon a gown or cloak. 

lefoWvmr Ex. xxxix. az And thei maden the coope coote 
(1388 the coop coot oranbe) al iacynctyne ; and a hod© (1388 
hood or the amyt; Vulg. capttium ] in the ouerest parti 
tA’miture. Obs. rare “ l . pa.OFr. *amiture, 
repr. L* +atnict&ra, or OFr. *amitoire, ad. L. amie - 
tdrium, i. amtct- ppl. stem of amieire to clothe : 
see Amiot.] Clothing, dress. 

f *900 AT. A lit. 3975 Ywsturday thow come in amiture, 
Y -armed so on of myna 

Amitj (sc-mlti). Forms : 5-6 amytio, -ty# f -to, 
•toy, amite, 6 amytoe, -itoe, -ltye, 6-7 amltle, 
6- amity, [a. Fr. amittt, 13th c. amistif, amis/I, 
1 ith e. amistet pop. L. +amicit&t- 4 w («L. omi- 
citiam ), f. amTe-us friend; cf. mendicitdt-em f. 
mendic-us : see -Ti.] Friendship, friendliness; 
friendly itlations ; especially of a public character 
between states or individuals, a. sing. 

YUgoin \rdRepx:ommJfitt.MSSJi 1 87s) *79/9 The Frensha- 
ssan . . anlarge their amite and their aliage to suche as wore 
bests. *474 Carton Ckesse 80 Amytie is founded vpon 
honesta 1481 — Gold* Leg* 137/4 Why wilt thou not ahyde 
ia our amyte f *997 Cecil in JElus Orig, Lott* l B34 111 . 44 


mytted to stndt amuoea. *699 Bacon Adt>. Lear* Ihix, 1 9 
(1873) 130 All leagues and amities consist of mutual iuteUk 
gertce and mutual offices. *739 Mf.lmotm Pttaosb* Lett* 
U76* 43 Ibou little jealousies and rivalships that shoot up 
in the paths of rommon amides. *819 T. Jrfyesbon Writ. 
*1830 IV. #64 Ihe less wo have to ao with the amities or 
enmities of Europe, the better. *8a6 Disbaku Viv* Grey 
vui. 1. 461 Ancient amities. 

Amlet, obs. form of Omelet. 

Amlotte, obs. form of Amulet. 

II Amu (••nii). Surf. [mcd.L. for Gr. */i >m 
• tie, f. aw-T-tiy to tie.l A band or truoi. 

*706 Phillies, A nun*, a Tying, Knitting, a Band : amonir 


>706 Phillips, A nun*, a Tying, Knitting, a Band ; among 
Surgeons a Truss us'd in Ruptures. 1719 Quincy Lex* 
Phys.-Med. XA. 1874 Dunclison Med. Diet., Ammo, Truss. 
Ammel(l, variant of Amel, Obs., enamel. 
Ammclidi (« m/laid L Chew* [f. Am mon? a) 
+ Mkl^am) + -IDK.J A white powder, C* N# H.O„ 
or BCyH.N.CyHO, produced by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on mtlarn, mtlanine, or 
ammeline ; regarded as acid amide of cyatiuric acid. 

*M in Penny CjvL rst Supp. 336/9. 1863 Watts Diet, 
(kw. 11. S87 Ammelide boiled for some time with acids or 
alkalis is converted into cyanuric arid, 

AmiMline lain), them. [f. as prec. + 
- 1 WB 4 .] A white powder, aCyli,N.Cy HU, pro- 
duced by boiling melam with dilute sulphuric acid or 
with caustic potash ; an amic base of cyanuric acid. 

1846 Penny (yet. *st Supp. 356/* Ammeline . . is composed 
of very fine silky needles. 1863 Wattb Diet * Chem. 1 1. 987 
Ammeline is a weak base, forming crystalline salts, which 
are partially decomposed by watfr. 

N A'mmeos, uneos. Bot. Obs. fa. Gr. dupe an 
gen. of dptu, A mini, here taken as nnm ] - A Min. 

ctooo Sax. Leechd* II. 19a Ober swilc hwitex eweodowes & 
amcos. 1589 I, loyd Treat. Health N vj, Ameos . . dryueth 
forth y' stone broken. *69* Markiiam Way to Wealth 1 . 1 
Gloss.. Ameos, Coinin royal, is a Herb of some called Bui- 
wort, Btshops-weed, or Herb-William. 171a tr. Pouiet's Hist. 
Drugs I. 3 Ameos . . has leaves like Dill. *79* Chambers 
Cyel. S.V., According to Lemery, die plant takes its name 
amnteos from ait* ch, its seed being very like grains of sand. 

Ammer, obs. form of Emi*mii. 

▲mmer (w maj). Ornith* (Seequot.) 

*843 Yamrell Brit. Birds (1856) I. <18 1 Yellow Hammer] 

I have ventured to restore to this bird what I believe to 
have been its first English name, Yellow A turner . . The word 
Ammer is a well known German term for Bunting. 

Ammeter (a mfta j). [f. Am(p&ki.) the unit of 
electric current -mktkh measurer.] An instrument 
for estimating the force of electric currents. 

188a Nature a Mar. 406 The efficiency [of the battery] was 
got by measuring the power put in . . by means of Perry and 
Ayrton s voltameter and ammeter. 

▲mini ire mi). Bot. Also 6 ami. [a L. ammi, 
a. Gr. dppi, connected by some with dppt »♦ sand.} 
A genus of umbelliferous plants, with atomatic 
leaves ; Bishop-weed. 

*99* Turner Herbal 1x368) a< Ami hath muche smaller 
sede, then Cumin ; and resembleth organs in tasta *6as 
Burton Aunt. Mel. 111. ii. vi. i, Those opposite meats . . wood- 
bine, ammi, lettuce, which Lemnius so much commends, 
*7»9 Bradley Fam. DM., Ammi, one of the four hot Seeds. 
The best Ammi is brought out of Candia or Alexandria. 
*866 Treat. Bot. $t Common Bishop-weed, Ammi vtqfus. 

+ ▲mmie, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. dpp-ot sand 
4* -ic, perh. confounded with ammoniac .] In Bal 
Ammlo, an old name for Sal Ammoniac. 

1611 Coigr., Set ammoniac* Salt Ammlckc; a medicinabla 
drug resembling stone Allum, and found in long flakes voder 
the Cyrenian sand. 

▲mmiolite (nc*mi,fffolt, amai d-Y Min. [f. Gr. 
dpfuov * cinnabar in its sandy state, minium,' (f. Ap- 
pot sand) + -Lite.] A scarlet earthy powder found 
in Chili, classed by Dana among the Anhydrous 
Antimonates, containing also copper and mercury. 
Ammlral, -ant, obs. forms of Admiral. 

*6ag Favine Theat* Hon. 11. xiiL aj6 The Ammirant of 
Affrica. 

II ▲mmiitoB, Min. Obs* [a. Gr. dp- 

pinft sandstone, f. hppot sand.] An obsolete name 
for Oolite, in reference to its granular structure. 

*790 Leonardo!* Mirr . Stones 77 Amites. U a Stone of the 
Colour of Alumn or Nitre, but harder than either. 1793 
Chambers Cyel. Supp., The Ammites appears to the eye as 
a composition of huge sand. 

▲mmo-, comb, form of AmmoniYim, implying 
conjunction of that basyl with an element, as in 
Ammopaltadium, Ammopatladammonium. 

*873 Fownrs Chem. 430 Ammopolladammonium chloride. 
▲mmodytB (srmddoit) Zool. [ad. L. ammo- 
dytes , a. Gr. AppMrift a sand-burro wer ; L dppm 
sand + bbrtft diver, f. W -* » to dive.l 
f 1 * A venomous snake, the Sand-Natter, a species 
of Viper found in Southern Europe. Obs. 

1607 Tofsku. Serpents (*653) 763 By the asms means that 
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Ammodyte* tha horned andw. imGounii MiA ^ 
IV. 131 Tho Surinam Nrptnl, which whim improperly call 
the ommo dvtes. 

2 . The Sand-eel, Ammodytes of modem zoologist*, 
dal Siiiaid in Phil. 7 Vans. XX. «66 The Women thal 
catcned the Send Eel* (Ammoditev. imI Sit J. H iu. II fit. 
Aaim, e>9 (ioo.; Ammod ytm, the ■andeel, or grig. 1847 
Carprntkr 2 m/. • 177 The AmmotfyMs or Loanees are re. 
markable for tlieir habit of burrowing in the sand. 
Ammonia (ftimwni*). [a. mod.L ammonia, 
invented by Beignian, in 1782, as a name for the 
gas obtained from Sal-ammoniac : see next.], 

1 . A colourless gas with pungent smell and strong 
alkaline reaction, chemically a compound of three 
equivalents of hydrogen witn one of nitrogen, Nil,, 
which at a pressure of 6] atmospheres, at 50° Fahr., 
is condensed to a colourless liquid. Called also 
Spirit of Hartshorn , in allusion to one of its early 
sources, the dry distillation of nitrogenous matter, 
as the hoofs and horns of animals ; and Volatile or 
Animal Alkali, in contfadislinction to the * fixed' 
alkalis, potash or 'vegetable' alkali, and soda or 
'mineral' alkali. 

*988 A. Aikim Syllabus Led. Cheat. 7 Ammonia, or Vola- 
tile Alkali. lilt Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XC1I. 50 Am. 
moniu formed a yellow flocculent precipitate. i8so Dalton 
Cheat. Phtlot. 11. v. 1 6. 415 ft ha* Itcen lon£ known to 
chemist* as an important element, and under various names. 

. . namely, volatile alkali, hartshorn, spirit of sal ammoniac, 
etc., but author* at present generally distinguish it by the 
name of ammonia. iSae J. Furr Lett. Jr. Aater. Se A 
chemical manufactory in which ammonia, copperas . . and 
various acids, nre prepared. _ ilu Ibiit Sensei fir Inf. it. 11 1 1 
lo (Mnelling salts ammonia is the ru1muik< given fortlu 

2 . pop. Ammonia, or specifically Liquid Am- 
monia: a solution of ammonia iu water, being the 
form in which it is commercially used. 

rifeej. CRitriN in Ur* Diet. Arts f. 140 To judge at 1 
glance of the money value of any given sample of ammonia. 
1883 Watts Diet. Cheat. (187V) I. 184 Solution of ammonia, 
Ai|ueous ammonia, or simply Ammonia, Spirits of hart*, 
horn. 

9 . Chem. Extended to a large series of compounds, 
analogous to ammonia, in which one or more of 
the three hydrogen atoms of Nil, are replaced by 
a basic metal or radical ( Am inks \ or by the oxygen- 
ized radical of an acid (Ax idem), or by both at 
once (Alkalamideh). 

1883 Watt* Diet. Cheat, t ill;*) I. 169 Ammonias in which 
s or mare atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an add-radicle. 
1889 Rokcok hltm. Cheat, xxix. 31a Each alcohol also forms 
a series of compound ammonias. 

4 . Comb, m which ammonia stands chiefly in 
attrib. relation, as ammonia gas, compounds, pro ■ 
cost, solution, substitution compound, marks, etc. 
Also ammonia alum, amalgam, carbonate , salts, 
etc., in which Ammonum is now used in more 
systematic nomenclature. 

Ammonia-meter, an instrument for measuring 
the percentage of ammonia in on aqueous solution. 

*873 Pownks Chew. x^6 Ammonia gas is colourless. 1879 
A themes urn 30 Aug. 277/3 The * ammonia process ' - which ha* 
been developed by M. Ernest Solvuy, of Brussel* 1864 
Reader 9 April 464 The pale reddish amethystine colour of 
animonia-irun-alunu 1849 Mss. Somf.rvii.i.k Conuex. Phys. 
Sc. suds'. 997 Paper prepared with the ammonia-citrate of 
iiotu 1875 Urr Diet. Arts I. 140 Mr. J. J. Griffin ha* con- 
structed a useful instrument called an Ammonia-meter. 

Ammoniac tfimdu-niritk), a. and sb. Forms : 4-$ 
armoniak, -yao, 4-8 -ioo, 5 -yak(e, ammonyak, 
amoniak, 7 -ao, 7 - 8 armontaok(o, ammoniaok(e, 
7- ammoniac, [a. Fr. ammoniac, armoniac, ad. L 
amminiru-um, a. (ir. d/ntunanur, belonging to 
Ammon or Ammonia, applied lubht. to a salt, and 
a gum, both obtained from the Libyan region of 
Ammonia near the shrine of Jupiter Ammon ; f. 
'Ap/taw, Gr. form of the name of the Egyptian 
Deity Am tin . The corruption to armoniac found 
in med.L., Fr., and Eng., was perh. due to an 
association with the Gr. hpnovia fastening or joining, 
from the use of gum ammoniac as a cement, or of 
sal ammoniac in the joining of metals.] 

A. ad/. 

I. in Sal Ammoniac (L. sal ammoniacus , Fr. ul 
ammoniac) i.e. Salt of Ammon, a hard white opaque 
crystalline salt, supposed to have been originally 
prepared from the dung of camels near the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, os It still is in Kgypt; chemi- 
cally Ammonium Chloride NH, Cl, formerly called 
Muriate of Ammonia*, used in tinning iron, in 
pharmacy, and for the manufacture of Ammonium 
Alum for the dyer. 

1 1386 Chaucer Chau. Y$m. Prog 4 T. 345 Ar*enik, ml 
armoniak fa. r. armonyak j, and brimston. c torn Paltad. m 
l hub. a. 603 Hony, myxt with salt armonyak*. S470 Bk. 
Quintets. 9 If 4a wole diuoiuc jw gold to watlr. putt* Jmnne 
yn ke watur corosyue. Sal armoniac. ados Ho ard Pliny 
(1634) II. 41s This Ammoniack* nail is corrupted and aophfe- 
tkate . . with the pit salt of Sicily called Cocanicu*. 1805 
Timm* Qaersii. 1, v. *0 Sal armoniac is of nature fpirltuaU. 
* 733 Cnamiui Cyei. Sn/p. a v. Ammmimestm , The liquor 
will be acentleas, and of Che taste of sat armoniac. *873 


Wiluamoo* Cheat. vliL I $3 The hydioehtorate can he fh. 
tofrmd b crystal* . . mixed with flahemmoeiec* 

2 . in Gum Ammoniac, i.e. 'gum of Ammon, a 
gum-resin, of peculiar smell, and bitterish taste, 
toe inspissated juice of an umbelliferous plant 
{Dortma Ammoniarutk ) found wild from North 
Africa to India, and periiaps of some of its con- 
geners. Employed in medicine, and as a cement 
sis7 Pbacham Genii, Exon, u xii. <16341*7 Take Gumma 
Armoniac k*. and grimla it with the juyee of Gadfcke as fine 
as may be. 1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 99 Gum Armotusck per 100 
Weight 1844 T. Graham Dorn. Med. 31 [Tartar amaticl . . 
will operate as an expectorant, when combined with squill, 
gum ammoniac and camphor. 

9 . Of the nature of ammonia, ammonutool. 

1648 Sib 1 *. Bnownk Pseud, tip. m Also a volatile or Ar- 
moniac Salt. 1787 Monro in Phil. Trans, LVII. 511. I 
saturated soma or it with the volatile ammoniac tab. 1069 
Eng, Meek. 30 Apr. 133/1 Samples of Ammoniac Sulphate. 

B. sb. 

1 . - Gum Ammoniac : see A 2. Also in L. form, 
atnmonlaoum. 

r 14*0 Paltad. on Hush. 1. 1100 White wex, hardde pitch, 
remysse ammonyak lliees three comixt. 1963 T. Galk 
Aniidot. 11. 69 The.. Hammoniacum dissolute in Vineger 
must be boykd. 1391 Pcrcivali. Sp. Did., A t moniaqne, 
Armoniake, A rmeatatam. 1801 Holland Pliny <1634) 11. 
180 Since we are (alien into the mention of Gums, it will not 
be amisne to treat of Ammoniack. 171s tr. Pomet's Hitt. 
Drugs [. 193 The Fennel bearing Ammoniack grow* plenti- 
fully in the Deserts of Lybia. 1731 Chamskrs Cycl sv., j 
The good ammoniac is of a pale colour. 1879 Wood Thera/. 
(18791 599 The influence of ammoniac upon the general sys- 
tem ih very slight. 1878 Harllv Mat. Med. Col Ammo- 
niacum resembles the Persian drug 
+ 2. -Ammonia, [mod Fr. ammoniaque^A Obs. 
1791 Hamilton Bert finite ft D veins 1 . 1. l iii. 46 The colour 
may be restored by mean* of chalk or ammoniac (volatile 
alkali). *8oe Chicnkvix Cheat. Heuttnd. 53 Ammoniac is a 
term, which Mr*. Fulham* . . ho* expressed a desire lo see 
changed. 1 agree with her in preferring Ammonia. 

Ti in Bols Armoniac (amoniak), it is a corrup- 
tion of Armcniac. * Bole Armoniac or the Arme- 
nian Bole is a soft friable fatty earth, usually of a 
pale red colour.' Chambers Cycl. 

esjhSCHAVCK* Chau. Yem.Ptol.hr 7'. 238 A* hoi armoniak 
[v.r. armonyak, -vac, amoniak J, verdegres, bom*, *583 
H. Lloyd Treat. Health O Uj, Take of . . Mastycke, Dragon* 
bloud, bole Amonike new, of echo like quantitee. 1588 
Coe ; an Haven f/ra/t/i (16$), Coriander, Ginger, Bole Anno- 
niacke, of each u drain. 1897 Praciiam Cota pi. Gent. xiii. 
(1624)139 Mnrgxritone wa.*.. the first that devised laying 
Gold or Gilding upon Bole Araiouiackc lo be burnished. 
17*1 Chamiifrs Cycl. s.v., Thin popularly, though coiruptly 
culled in English Role Armoniac, is called by the naturalists 
A muni's tern 1, or Armenian clay. 

Ammoniacal (a.'ntfn.si fikil), 0. rr prec. + - At.] 
Of, periaining to, or of the nature of ammonia. 

1731 ARRUTHNor Rules of Diet 968 Jellies made of the solid 
parts of Animal* contain a sort of ammoniacal Salt 1798 
Phil. 7Ywxt. LXXXV1II. ao The mixture .. emitted am- 
monincal gar. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agrir. Cheat. 301 A hitter 
extract, which afford* Ammoniacal fume*. 1818 Faraday 
Exp. Res. vii. 19 They gave off much ammoniacal gas. 1833 
Brf.wsikr Hat. Magic v. n j A solution of the ammoniacal 
carbonate of topper. 1869 Roscok Rtem. Cheat. 73 The am- 
maniacal liquore of the gasworks. 

Ammoniaoo- V^m^nai ftke^, combining form of 
Aumoniao or Ammoniacal, as in ammonlaoo- 
oaloulus, a form of urinary calculus ; also « Am- 
monia + , as in ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate. 

1804 Wollaston in Phil. Tratu. XCIV. 420 The ammo, 
niaco muriate of platina. 1807 Marckt ibtd. XCV1I. 308 
No doubt an ammoniaco-magnesian carbonate. 1849 «a 
Todd Cycl. A fiat. 4 Phys. IV. 1*91/* A deposit occurs in the 
urine composed of the monobasic ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate. 

Ammoni'aoum : sec Ammoniac B i. 
t Anunonlal. Chem. Obs. [f. Ammonia 4 -a l.] 

* Ammoniacal. 

1618 Accum Chen*. Tests. 927 The ammontal solution. 

▲mmonift'snetar. (See Ammonia 4.) « Am- 
monia Meter. Syd. Soc. Lex, 1879. 
t Anunoni&te (fim^ ni^t). Chem. Obs. [f. 
Ammonia + -ate*.] A combination of ammonia 
with a metallic oxide, as Ammonio-cupric oxide, 
formerly ammoniaU of copper. See Ammon ide. 

1844 T. Graham Dorn. Med. 355 Antispasmodics and altera- 
tives of which the best are, the flower* or acetate of line, 
quinine, ammoniate of copper. 

Ammoniated I Am^i nUnid^, ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
•ED.] Combined with ammonia, am moniu ret ted. 

s8aa De Quincry Confess. Wks. V. 974, 1 derived no benefit 
from any medicine whatever, except ammoniated tincture of 
valerian. <874 Lommcl Light 176 A solution of the aramo- 
niated oxide of copper is transparent. 

Ammonio (ampnile), * rare. [f. Ammonium + 
•10 : cf. potass-ic, sod-ic. etc.] Of or derived from 
ammonium (or ammonia). 

1869 Rug. Mesh. 19 Mar. 381/3 To name one chemist who 
considers the solution am monic hydrate. . 1876 Hari.ly Mat 
/led. 111 Ammonic Carbonate la only known' in solution. 
Anunonioil, a. Chim. tpt f- 1 . » prec. 
t88p Eng. Meets. 19 Mar. 385/3 .Vapour Volumes of Am* 
montcal Salt*. 

Anmonidt (ae-mAuid). Chem. [f. Ammomi-um 
+ -n>E.] A combination of ammonium with a 
metallic or other oxide ; called also ammoniuret, 
Mid formerly, as an ammonia salt, ammoniate , 


(Little used; these being now viewed as mettlUc 
(or other) salts of ammonium ; as Catbouie am* 
monide « Ammonium carbonate.) , , . 

1878 Harlsv Mat Modem Dry carbonic anhydride and 
dry gaseous ammooia combine directly to form c a rbo u k eau 

Ammatriiw (KmAiuk), combining form of tha 
word Ammonium, indicating the presence of tha 
basyt or its salts in a compound ; Iht a ammoulo- 
chtoride of silver, ammonio*cuprk Sulphate, am- 
monio- magnesian phosphate ■ magnesium add am- 
monium phosphate. 

t8g| Family iter. 3 Dec. sto/s Tha solution of aiamonlo* 
nitrate of *i(v«p, 1878 H milky Mat. Med, soy Ammonia- 
chloride of Iron was discovered by haul Yeleatlne in the 
14th cent. 

Ammonit* (se-mfinoit). [f. mod.U ammSnTtes 
(after tetUes, asphaltites, etc. : see -ite), {. by Bra- 
guicre on the med.L name Cornu Ammonh ' Am- 
mon's horn,' given to these fossils from their re- 
semblance to the involuted bom of Jupiter Ammon. 
At first used as L., with pi. Ammonitm .] 

L A fossil genus of Cephalopoda consisting of 
whorled chambered shells, contouring many species; 
once supposed to be coded snakes petti lied, nnd 
hence called Snake-stones. (Scott Mvrmion 11. aiii.) 

1748 Phil. 7 'cntts . L. 786 In this rock . . the Ammonite, or 
Snake-itones a* they are commonly called, are found. <798 
La PetvusS* Voy. routed World 111 . 999 A very close analogy 
between the ammonite and nautilus. 1816 W. Smith Strata 
Idetei. 1 The Muscles and Ammonites found in Ironstone. 
.847.T fnnvhon Pr inerts ProL 11 Huge Ammonites, and the 
fint bones of Time. ■•H H. Mii.lf.r Sch. 4- Schtu. viii. 77 
In «i nodular mass of bluish -gray limestone . . 1 laid open my 
fir -i found ammonite. 

f 2. Fomierly used for Ammiteh, Lc. oolite. Obs. 
1708 Phillips, Ammonite * , a sort of stone call'd the Inner 
Spawn-stone. 1753 Chambers Cycl. An//., Ammites is the 
same with what «»> otherwise called Annaere/les. 

AmmonitiferotUi (xunonaitr lerai ), a. [f. prec. 
4- -perous bearing.] Containing fossil ammonites. 

tffjo 1-Yii.L Prior. (Jeoi. I. 196 The ammonitiferoo* lime- 
stones of the Southern Apennines. 9860 Wright in Q. JruL 
Gcal. S. XVI. 1, 375 The amniouitiferous beds of the Lias, 

Ammonium Ito£*’ni/hn). Chem. [a. mod.L. 
ammonium, formed by Berzelius, 1808, on Ammonia, 
after a nnlogy of soda, sodium, magnesia, magnesium, 
and the nainics of the recent metals generally.] The 
radical *upi>osed to exist in the salts of ammonia, 
a compound of 4 equivalents of hydrogen with 1 of 
nitrogen, NH„ which behaves in commit ion as a 
monatomic alkaline metal, replacing, and present- 
ing close analogies to, sodium and potassium. 

1808 Sir H. Dwv in Phil. Train. XCVIil. 364 From 
platina to potnvuum there i« a regular order of gradation a* 
to physical and chemical properties, and this would probably 
extend to ammonium, could it be obtained in the fixed form. 
189a Daubcnv Atom. The. ix. ops The atomic volume which 
these lighter metals, viz. ammonium, barium, calcium . . have. 
187s Urr Did. Arts I. 149 Although it may be objected . . 
that the mend ammonium i* not known, yet a curious me- 
tallic compound of this metal with mercury has been obtained, 
b. attrib. In names of compounds in which am- 
monia was formerly, and is still often, used, as am- 
monium salts, carbonate, chloride, phosphate. Also 
ammonium alum (see Alum a); ammonium 
amalgam, a soft solid metallic substance, an amal- 
gam of ammonium and mercury, analogous to the 
sodium and potassium amalgams. 

1883 Watts Diet. Chem. (18791 1. 188 Ammonium-salts are 
isomorphou* with potassium salt*. Ibid. 195 Spoken of as 
ammouittM-bases in contradistinction to the amine- or atn- 
woDM-bsMi 1889 Roscok Elern. Cheat. 914 Ammonium 
Chloride, or sal-ammoniac. 1873 Williamson Chem. viii. 
1 59 The ammonium amalgam veiy rapidly decompose* when 
removed from the liquid. 

tAmmonivei Cheat. Obs. [f. Ammonia 4- 
-URET.l -Ammonide, Ammoniate. 

*•39 H oor»R Med. Did. 89 Ammoniuret , a compound of 
ammonia and a metallic oxide ; as antnioitiurd of gold, 
silver, zinc, etc. 1879 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Ammo-ninrettad, ppl. a. \Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Combined with ammonia (or, accoiaing to 
later views, ammonium) ; as 'amoniuretted oxide of 
gold,' now 'aun&te of ammonium.' 

1894 ScorrKRN in Orr't Cire. Se. Chem. 503 Ammoniorettcd 
Oxide of bilver, e life J. Wylpk in Citx. Se. 1 . 374/1 An 
explosive compound or silver is produced by adding liquid 
ammonia to the oxide of silver ; forming what is termed tha 
ammoniurotted oxide. 

Ammoyhiloua (*mp fil»), a. \i. Gr. d^m 
sand t (ptKos loving, fond.] Sand-loving ; applied 
to plants or insecta which inhabit sandy places. 
■*78 in Syd' Lex. 

Ajnmvnitioil (a:miMni‘Jan) f zA Also 7-8 amu-. 
[a. 16-1 7th c. Fr. a(m)mumtion, vulgarly amoni* 
lion, an army corruption of munition (also vulgarly 
monition). H. Estienne (1578) says 'la peuplier 
grassier prononce monition {amonition, aelooaotrcs) 
pour munition *; and Menage (167a), 'leaaoldatt 
disent pain f amonition ; molt les official disent 
fain de munition *~Thurat Pron. Frsusf. 1881, p. 
• 78 * Appirehtly caused by taking Id munition as 
f amomitton through confuetoo of tbe> novel muni* 



▲xannmzoir. 


Horn with the familiar a(d) m o mt ion a 'warning * 
legal or ecclesiastical. Ct near d^ Acajou for mU 
do Cajou. Subseq. rejected in Fr, (esc. at a vul- 
garism), but retained in Eng. with amm- t assimi- 
lated to words from L. in im m-, comm-, ann- t etc. 
L. adm- does not become amm- in Fr. or Eng J 

L Military atom or anppliea ; formerly, or all 
kinds (as still attrib . ; see 3); now, articles used In 
charring guns and ordnance, as powder, shot shell; 
and by extension, offensive missiles generally. 

«*§*§ Bacom Ado. W/iVrtJ.) Convenient arms and afm}> 
munition for their defence. 164a Doctor, Lord* 0 Comm, 
7 Jan. 6 Hones, Aram and Amunitlon. sdyi Milton Som, 
som im Ha all their ammunition And fonts of war defeats, 
sign Lvttbbll Brio/ Bel. (*857) IL 413 A French prim of 
z 80 tunas, laden with ammunitions. sm)Mavnoxell Jonm. 
7/nuU7ni S4 The Amunitlon used in Battering the City. 


y/ms, 4x73s) 54 The Amunitlon used In Battering the City. 
vrm Lotus. Gas. mmmmdccvi/s, *5000 Fire-lacks, with a suit- 
ablfc Proportion of Ammunition. <769 Mss. If sinus in Prim, 
Lett, La, Matmesb. 1. 177 The ammunition of these riotevn 
consisted chiefly of dirt, but many stones were seen to be 
thrown. 1B70 Knight Crown Hut . Eng. iL 119 At seven 

¥%*•**— ‘ ‘ — 

sdag Br. Hall Content. 103 This epirituall Ammunition 
shall sufficiently furnish the soul for her encounter with her 
last enemy, flu M arryat Pot. Sim/. ( 1863' 70, lhad finished 
my meal, which did not take long, for waut of ammuni- 
tion. 

8. attrib. as ammunition-boots, • bread \ •hat, • loaf, 
•shoes, etc., those supplied to soldiers as equipment 
or rations; aramunltion-fhoc, a warlike one; 
ammunition-house, one used for the storage of 
ammunition; ammunition-wagon, one used to 
convey the ammunition for a force. 

axflefl Cleveland Clsv. Find, (* 677)96 So much for his 


9 . An act of oblivion, a general overlooking or 
pardon of past offences, by the ruling authority. 

tgfla Hour* Ptntssrch (t 6 / 6 ) xoso A Iew that no man should 
ha flatted in querioa nor troubled for things that werejpast . . 
callririMsissfALorlawofoSiriaa. s£mKm.Cosmt 7 oc*t(g 
u* tos He should grant them in due form an Amnesty for sh 
that wm pass'd, syts Buses Ptnal Laws ogsl frisk Cath. 
Wks. VL 074 An act of amnesty end indulgence. 1787 
Mamson in sparks' Coer. Am, Boo , 41853) I vT 167 The to- 
Sarge n t s decline accenting the terms annexed to the amnesty, 
tig Macaulay HisL Eng, L X74 An amnesty was granted, 
with fix# exceptions, to ell who, during the late troubles, 
had been guilty of political offences. 

AflmMty isrraoflsti), v, [f. prec. sb.] To give ; 
amnesty to, to admit to amnesty ; to proclaim the 
overlooking of the past offences of (rebels). 

ilottSee Amnestud.) 1837 Caelylb Fr, Boo . II. v. iU. 
ecu And so hereby all is amnestied, and finished? lias 
MAStom Italy L 33 It was, in fact, the pope himself, or the 
papacy that was amnestied. 1869 Echo 15 Dec., Mr. Glad- 
stone. . won't be bullied into amnestying the Fenian convicts, 
t AmnioQcg, O. 1 Obs.-* [ad. L. amnifus, f. 
amn-is a river : see -JO.] Of or belonging to a river, 
rit) in Cocke mm. sflgs in Blount Ctomogr 
A uudfo 0.8 [f. Gr. dfioi-oo 4 -IC.] - AlfNlOTlO a. 
iflSS Ramsbotham Obstet. Snrg. x6 It contains, .a free add 
known as aiunic 

tJLmai'OOliBt. Obs.-* [f.L. amnicola dwelling 
by a river (f. amn-is river + •cola inhabitant 4 - -ist.j 
‘O ne that dwells by a river.' Bailey 1731 ; in J. 
t JLnmi'nnonSf <*. Obs.-* [f. L. amnigm-us 
river born (J. amn-is 4 •gen-us born) 4 -ous.] ‘Bom 
or bred in, of, or near a river.' Bailey 1731 ; in T. 
Amnion (aemniAi). Phys. [a. Gr. durioo the 


Warlike or Ammunition Face. x86e Butler Hud, 1. i. 314 
Lin'd with many a piece Of ammunition breed end cheese, 
idea Luttkell Brief Bel < 1857) IL 471 An ammunition loafo 
of bread was sold for xtt soals. ifosv f. Roskstsom Phrased 
Gen, 13*0 A ammunition whore, tcortum cattrenoe, sflpy 
Load. Gao, mmmccxcvi/4 Deserted . . Thomas Stone . . took 
away with him his Ammunition Hat. 1709 Luttrell Brief 
M(iB) 7)V. 356 Whom ammunition house at Turin is blown 
up by some incendiaries. 1I44 Begul 4 Ord. Army 131 The 
Men are entitled to their Ammunition Boots or Shoes, with 
the rest of their Clothing. 1858 Faouna Hist. Eng. I V. 973 
Ammunition waggons were prepared and loaded. 

Ammunition (temurnrjan v. [f. ab. : cf. Fr. 
amunitionner\ To supply with ammunition. 

1644 Psvnns & Walker Fiennes's Tried 19 Why did he 
fortine and ammunition the City? 

Ammunitioned (eemiwnijand), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 -ED J Supplied with ammunition. 

1633 J. Taylor (Water P.) fount. Wales (1859) 13 If it he 
wellmand, victualled end ammunitioned, it is invincible. 
1870 Daily Hows 17 Dec., The remaining forty, well armed, 
ammunitioned, and in good condition, established themselves 
in two or three private houses. 

Amnemonic (aemnfmp -nik), a. Path, [f. Gr. d 
priv. 4 fimjnwiKos of memory: see Mnemonics; 
cf. Gr. forgetful.] Characterized by loss 

of memory. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amner, obs. (regular iCth c.) f. Almoner. 

II Amnesia (fcmnrsUL). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dfiVTjtjia forgetfulness.] Loss of memory. 

1878 A. Hamilton New. Dis. 130 In place of there being 
simply a difficulty in expressing a dearly originated idea, 
there may be a condition of amnesia, sflfle Bastian Brain 
xxix. 6sx An ordinary case of Amnesia . . in which the ' vo- 
litional* end * associational * recall of names was impossible. 

AmneriLo i&mnfgik, -ezik), 0. Path. [f. prec. 
4 -ic .1 Of or pertaining to amnesia. 
iflSSOoLB in Lancet si Mar. 370/a The inability to speak, 
is not . . occasioned by forgetfulness of words — In other words, 
not amnesic. xBSo Bastian Brain xxix. 669 A grave Amnesic 
condition as regards Speech. 

Amnestlo (&mne*stik\ a. Med. [f. Gr. dfsotf 
aria forgetfulness 4 -ic.] Causing loss of memory. 
(Said of diseases, poisonous agents, etc.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amnestied (a.‘*mnestid\ ppl. a. [f. Amnesty v, 
4 -so.] Admitted to amnesty, having past (poli- 
tical) offences overlooked or forgiven. 

1809 Edits. Boo. XIII. 440 Of this class ere the amnestied 
emigrants. . * 7 » Potty News 99 Oct 3/4 The amnestied 
Communards. 

Amnesty sb. \*.YtMtnestie (i 6 thc- 

in Litt.), or ad. its original, L. amnSstia, a. Gr. 
dpvqor/a oblivion, f. d/iviforos not remembering. 
Used occas. in 16- 17th c. in L. and Gr. form.] 

1 . Forgetfulness, oblivion; an intentional over- 
looking. 

xjpe Sib T. Smith in T. Wright Q. EEs. Orig. Lott. (1838) 
I. 456 To treade all underfoote that hath gone h ere tofore, 
with a perpetuall h^mtoria. and to begyn a oew lyfo, x8og 
Bacon Ado. Learn. 11. mdli. •& (1873) M3 Recooeflement 
b better managed by an amnesty, and nearing over that 
which is past, x8sa Sanderson Sinn. Aa. Pop. v. (1674)949 
Quite forgotten, and buried In a perpetual Amnesty. 1647 
Howell Lett. til. vi, I did not think Suffolk waters had 
such a lethiean quality in them, aa to cause such an am* 
nostia in him of hb Mends. 1784 Watts Logic l iv. | a. 
<i8m>6o A mnesty, mi unremembrance. iMBnContomO. Boo. 
XXXVTLjf4 By mutual amnesty men avoid seeing foe raal 


Amnio n (aemnqfa). Phys. [a. Gr. dprior the 
caul, dim. of dpvdf lamb.] The innermost mem- 
brane enclosing the foetus before birth. 

1667 Phil Trams. II. 5x1 The Foetus is nourished only 
from the Amnion by the Mouth. 1784 Smellis Mid* o, 1. 
sis' The Chorion is on the inside lined with another membrane 
called Amnion. 1863 Barino-Gould Iceland *07 The dero- 
atory windows covered with the amnion of sheep. 

b. attrib. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol Man H. sviiL 133 AU known Am- 
nion Animals, coincide in many important points of organ. 
Uation and development 

AmniOffi («*mni*b). [a variant of A mnion, founded 
upon an erroneous form of the Greek.] 

1 . Phys. - Amnion. 

tflgT Phys. Diet., Amnios, the inner skin that compasseth 
the cnild round in the womb. 1660 Boyle New Exj. Phys 
Meek. 374 The upper part of the involving Amnios. 1997 
Phil Trans. LXXXVII. t 9 3 The two membranes . . the 
chorion and amnios. xM Kirby ft Spence EntomoL IV. xliv. 


hidden creature, which has past from the foetus-slumber nto 
the sleep of death, out of the smnios-ikin of this world into 
the shroud, the amnios-ekin of the nexL 

2 . Bot. * The fluid that is produced within the sac 
which receives the embryo-rudiment and engenders 
it.' Trees. Bot. 1 866. 

slid Keith Physiol. Bot. II. 993 The amnios had just made 
its appearance In the upper region of the chonon. sflje 
Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. In trod. 33 The amnios always sur- 
rounds the embryo in an early state. 

II Amniotffi («emni|^'t&), sb. pi. [mod.L. formed 
anomalously, after Amniotio.] The vertebrates, 
comprising reptiles, birds and mammals, which 
poiMSS in embryonic life an allantois and an amnion. 

1870 tr. Haeckel's Evol Man II. xviiL 137 Man is a true 
Amnion Animal, and, in common with all other Amniota, has 
descended from the Protamnion. 

Amniotio (smniip*tik), a. [mod. form, on the 
noo-Gr. form Amnios (prob. first in Fr. which has 
amnios, amniotique) after chaotic, Nilotic , demotic : 
see -otic. The Gr. form from dp olao would have 
been dnruutb t, amniac .] Of or pertaining to an 
amnion ; of the nature of, or characterized by, an 
.amnion, a. Phys. 

x8sa Imison Sc. 4 Art II. 140 The amniotic add is found 
in the liquor of the amnioaof e cow. 1863 Watts Diet. Ckem. 
I. xa8 Tne amniotic liquid contains albumin, pyin . . and In 
soma instances glucose. 1877 Huxlby Anal Inv. An. viL 


n $ A more or less complete amniotic investment. 

>. Bot. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 13 Nymfhstacea . . embryo en- 
dosed in the enlarged amniotic aac. 

H Amo'ber. -br.-byr. Also amabyr. [Welsh 

amobr {•byr, -her) ; f. am{Jbi 4 wobr, gwobra. reward, 
fee.] Technical tern in the Welsh Laws for the 
'maiden-fee' formerly payable to a lord on the 
marriage of a maid of his manor. 

>707 Chambers Cycl s. v. Chevage, Coke observes there 
is still a kind of Chevan subsisting in Wales called Araobyr, 
paid to the prince of Wales for the marriage of daughters. 


paid to the prince of Wales for the marriage or daughters, 
t Amo'brago. Obs. tf. prec. 4 -AGE ; perh. orig. 
in AFr. Also latinized as emobragium.] Tub 
payment or proceeds of the Amober. 

X7S0 Casts Hist. Eng. II. 338 The fines usually paid to 
the lord by his tenants for the marrimp of their daughter* 
called Amebr agiu m, wars moderated. 
tiau'bmUp. Oh. re » prec. + 

The right or title to receive the Amober. 

turn Act st Hen. VII , xxaiii, Themobreahlp ofthe Counties 
of Casrnervan and A ngl e se y with Reglorshlppesand Rsglor- 


shippss of thadmras of the seme Counties, 

t Amo dtrs, v. Obs. [a. OFr. amodire-r, ad. L. 


AMOLXJCBflaaBHT. 

| admodMM; tad to 4 moderdrii see MoomAra.] 

* To moderate, restrain. 

«Mge Knt. do la Tonrwcke. im Whom as them be rlottis 
and dehatys end string the wkdom of goda oounsaile . . ano> 
daritlMSMche thinges. iqfoCAXToaf Cssto B ity* Ooe mop. . 
smoders or restreyne in hym seif ell Ulyclte fogytadous. 

AlWffibi (&mPb&). Zool. PL tmfflhffi amcsbac. 
[ad. Gr. hfsm 66 change, altemation.] A micro- 
scopic animalcule (class Protoooa) consisting of a 
single cell of gelatinous sarcode, uie outer layer of 
which is highly extensile and contmctUe, and the 
inner fluid end mobile, so that the ifrape of thd 
animal is perpetually changing. 

*•41 T. R. Joum A aim. KmesL u The Proteus ( Amstba 
#) • • affords a singular example of an acrits animaL sfog 
H. SfENCEE PsyekoL (1879) 1 . in. Iv. 307 The Amoeba, a speck 
of jelly having no constant form, tends out . . prolongations 
of its substance. sSf§ Macaustes Imnriobr. at Then* 
Mueha. .am lltrie msis e s of protoplasm, moving and taking 

b. Comb, aa amseba-like. 

1M4 H. SfENCEE /Hast. Pregr. 398 Immense numbers of 
Amosbs-Uke creatures .. in a framework of horny fibrns, con- 
stitute sponge. 

AmcraiUL (semxbf&n), 0. ; also amsbean. [f.L* 
amabm-us (a. Gr. oi-of interchanging, f. dpoi/ty 
change) 4 -an.] Alternately answering, responsive. 

ifijffiPHtLLira, Amstbsrmm Verses am such as answer one 
another by course : as In some of Virgil’s Eclogues. xSxo 
Colkbidgk Friend vl i. (1876) 179 Those contesu or Amol- 
bean eclogues, between workmen for the superior worth and 
dignity or their several callings. 188s Sat. Ben. as May 396 
That amcebean exchange ofwitticUms between the Bench 
and the Bar. skB&Conk. Mag. Jan. So Spring and Winter 
. . sing an amaebean ode. 

AiMbUbrai (AmPbifjpm), a. [f. Amcbb-a 4 
-(i)fohmJ Amoeba-like ; also, having many vary- 
ing shape* protciform. 

lisp j. U REEKS Protosoa 31 Smaller portion of Grantia show- 
ing abated amoebiform particles, xm Nicholson PalssmL 
67 Sponges may be defined as Rhizopoda composed of 
numerous amoebiform masses of sarcode. 1878 M. Foma 
Phye.{ 1879) Introd. x Merely ammbiform p h ases in the lives 
of certain animals or plants, 

Amosboid (fimrboid), a. Biol. [C Amcbb-a 4. 
-oiD.] Of the character of the Amoeba ; Amoeba-liko. 
1S81 J. Grexnb Colent \ 59 Such amoeboid particles occa» 

, sionally become detached. 187a Huxley Phys. vii. 137 The 
amoeboid movements of the white corpuscles of the blood. 
iSeS M'Nab Bot. x8 The protoplasm escapes forming 
umciliate soospores which soon loss the cilia and become 
amoeboid. 

Amoibita C&moi boit). Min. [mod. f.(Gcr. 1844) 
Gr. dfsotfij change 4 -in.] A mineral, classed as 
a variety of Gendoiffitc, of Nickel glance. 

*837-68 Dana Min. 73 Von Kobell's amolhite . . occurs at 
Uchtenberg in the Fichtalgebirga In light steel-gray octa- 
hedrons. 

t Amoindir, v. Obs. rare, [a. Fr. amoindr-ir 
to lessen, f. & to 4 moindre L. minor less.] To 
lessen, diminish. 

x8ex Bp. Baslow Ssrm. Paolos Crosse 09 Doth ra ag rs g a 
or amoinder. that is, males greater or lease the faults com- 
mitted. 01831 DounzAristeasiiMn Which might cause 
damage or loose to the Revenues of their Prince, amoyndring 
and dunluishing hb Tributes. 

Amok, amoks, variants of Amuck. 

AmO’k(a, V. rare, [see Amuck.] To ruh amuck. 
xB68 C. Bbooke Sardwah 1 . 19 On our return to Saifiwak, 
we found a boy only sixteen years old had smoked In the 
town. Ibid, sj Such causes In most instances lead to tbs 
Malay amoking. 

t Amo'llfy, v. Obs. [App. a confusion between 
amolysh (Amolush), a common word in Caxton, 
and mollify, Fr. moltifier (16th c. in Litt.) ; but 
perh. only a misreading of amolysh, in MS.] 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xxlx/i The holy ghoost . . amoly- 
fVeth and softeth hard thynges by the yefte of pyte. 
t Amo'llffili, v. Obs. [a. amo/iss • pr. stem of Fr. 
amolir 'to remove or put away hardly, with pain, 
or much adoe ' Cotgr* ad. L. dmSli-ri : see next 
Cf. demolish.] To remove forcibly, do away with. 

i6sa Bp. Mount agu Gagg e86 Purgatory . . b utterly 
amolished before the general Judgment finished. 01840 
Jackson Creed x. Wks.lX. 083, I have yet one thing to do, 
and that is to amolbh the suspicion. 

t AmoIi*tiOll. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. dmUlitiSn^ 
cm, n. of action f. dmdliri to remove with an effort, 
f. a away 4 mdliri to exert oneself upon, f. molts a 
heavy mass.] Removal, displacement. 

1873 Bp. Wamd Apol Mrs/. Gosp. 4 (L) We ought here to 
consider e removal or smolition of that supposal; the grounds 
end reasons of this smolition. 
t Amo'lliflh, v . Obs. ; also 5 amolish, -jrah. 
[a. amoliss- pr. stem of OFr. amolir (mod. amollir) 
to soften, C d to 4 molir L. mollJrt to soften.] 
To soften, mollify, appease. * 

1474 CaxtonCAnu so Deboneyrte emolbsheth and makyth 
softs the hertes of hb enemyeo. 1480 — Ovid's Metam. x. 
viii, The mayde, whom love overcam . . and lyttil and lytyt 
amoilyshyd. 1483 — G. do la Tour A viy b, Cortosye.. 
amolyashyth thyre and wraths of euery creature. 

t kHinfliehmeHt . Obs. rare. In 7 amolish-. 
(a. Yx.amollissemcnt softening, {. amollir'. see prec.] 
Softening down, mitigation. 

*s8sa Donne Lott. Wks. VI. 356 Thane of which weapesk 
at thb present are capable of no Excuse, no a mnibhm eoL 
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AMONGST* 


j#. Obs. r*rt~*. [a. Fx.amomix—'L. 

mum-urn.] - Amomum. 

IAWvq.ii' Rev. *viiL 13 Marble, and canel, and asaeme, 
that is a owete unstring* ire* fVulg. cinmamomum\ 
Ammmmmm (fim^’mfiw), a. [f. Amom-um ♦ 
-K 0 U 8 .] Of the nature of atnoraum. 
ite in Mayne fix/. Lex. 1I79 in Snt. Sec. Lex. 
tAnomOQIi a.nonee-wd. [f. Gr.^ of blame* 
leva + -oua.l Blameless. 

>883 K- Nookpb Prof. Perdagds Myst. Dtv. 11 That It fthe 
Church] ahold be holi and without blemish, or rather Amom- 
oui . . shat is irrepvehcnstble, safeguarded from the biting* 
of Mom us, one 01 the feincd Code among the GcntUa 
H Amomum (Anufe-inffm). Rarely in 7 amomue. 
[b.amomutn, a. Gr.d/iupor applied to some, perhaps 
several, oriental spice plants.] An odoriferous 
plant. The Amomum of the ancients not being 
certainly identified, the word was used with un- 
certain denotation by earlier writen ; it is now 
appropriated to a genus of aromatic plants (N.O. 
Zingiberaeem) including the species which yield 
Cardamoms and Grains of Paradise. 


xmITrfvisa Barth DeP. R. xvii. viii <>493)607 Amomum 
hath that name for it unellyth as Canell dooth : that hyghte 
Cynamun. iui Tvrnii Herbal (1568) 96 Amomum 1% a 
small bushe . .Soma call it a chrittenmase rent. *637 N ashes 
JV/owom in Dodil IX 140 Perfumer no Persian aromats, 
Pontic nmotnm.or I ndian balsam Can imitate a 1719 Addison 
Dial. Medalt xxiv (17*7 • 140 l*et Araby extol her happy 
coast Her Cinnamon and sweet Amomum boast. 1760 Sia 
J. Hill b'am. HerbalaitstB The common amomum [Site* 
Amentum} otherwise called bastard stone parsley, 1833 
Singleton Vtrgtl 1 ai And prickly brier amomum yield. 

Amoner, amonerer, obs. forms of Almoner. 
Among (ftnunrj'), adv. and prep. . Forms : 1 on 
gemongo, on S0mang(e, 1-2 onmang(e, 1-6 a- 
mang(e (north, after 3), a 6 amonge, 2- among, 
6- ’mong. North. 4 omang. 4- among. Also 2 
enmang, 4-5 emang, 5 In mange, emonge, 5-6 
among. See I mono. [orig. a phrase, on in +gemang 
mingling, assemblage, crowd {i.gemengan to mingle, 
combine: see Menu); hence, with a sb. in the 
genitive, * in the assemblage or company of,' then 
used prepositianally with nat. or acc. lief, noo, 
the full oh lemangfe was reduced to onntang, 
whence by regular phonetic gradation among, 
among. The simple penning was also used pre- 
positionally without on, giving later yntong, Imono, 
Mono. Between among and intong, thus used side 
by side, arose emong Modern poets also abbreviate 
among to 'mong. There was a parallel Bimonu.] 
A. prep. 

Prim. sign. In the mingling or assemblage of; 
hence, surrounded by and associated with. 

(Cf. Amid, - */ , sometimes loosely used instead.) 

Passage from phrase to preposition : — 
a 1000 a/(fw(Crr.u\)io5 On fcotKta&einang[ a. In the company 
if the enemies); Metr. Pi. lxxxi. x God mihtij stdd godum 
on »monce [ «*. the good among, in company with the good). 
X. Of relation between object and objects. 

L Of the local relation of a thing (or things) to 
several surrounding objects with which it is grouped: 
Surrounded by locally. (With pi. sb.) 

fliooo Metr. rs. xxv. 9 Ne forleo* mine sawle ongemang 
hum arlcasum. 1*1000 Agt. Got/. Matt. x. 16 Swa oceap 
gemang wulfas f Lindt jf. in middtirn vet inmong ; Rnshw. in 
middej. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Swa seep onntang wulfen. 
e noo Trie. Colt. How, 193 Aloe shep amang wulfes. imo 
lav. 17749 Com vt . . among allc bin cnihte*. c 1300 Po/. Sc. 
(Wright) 133 Among all the planctes the tonne a-midde it. 
*1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 607 The body sate amange hem 
there 1 jfia Wvcmf Matt. >iii. 7 Other scedis felden amonge 
thornit 1433 Cover dale Gen. iii.8 Amonge the trees of the 
garden. 1603 Vkrsifqan Dec. Intell. i. (1698] 6 To run up 
and downe one among another like madmen. 1813 Shahs. 
Hen. Pill, v. ii. 16 To make me wait at doore . . ‘Mong 
Boyen, Groomes, and Lackeye*. 1711 Steele S/et l. No. 6 
F 6 The Lacedemonians rose up . . and . . received him among 
them. xBae Longf. Slave's Dream iii. He saw once more his 
dark- eyed queen Among her children stand, c 184a — Bridge 
vi, Like those waters rushing Among the wooden piem. 
fi. (See also Kmong.) 

imBarsoui Brute x. jag He emang his fayis al Dcfendit 
him Tull douchtely. 1 1460 Touwiey Myst. aa Emang both 
more aud myn. 1391 Davies Attrxa in Chalmer* AWf. 
Poets V. 101/9 Fair month . . Einong thy days her birthday is. 

b. Among the hands of: under the charge of, while 
being treated or attended to by, (Fr. entre Us mains 
de). Ohs. or dial. 


*4*3 Canton Gold. Leg. 97/3 He deyed sodaynly emong 
the handes of the sergeant. 15x4 Ld. Berners Gold. Bn. 
M. AnreL (13461 Evjb. They that haue the charge of a 
prince . . haue amonge theyr handes, hym that afterwarde 
oughte to gouerne. 1335 Coverdai.r Jer. xviil 4 The vessel 
that the Potter made on claye broke amonge his hondes. 
Mod. north. The work that we have among our hands, 1. e. 
with which we are engaged. 

2 . Of the relation of a thing (or things) to the 
whole surrounding group or composite substance : 
Surrounded by the separate components or particles 
of. (With collectives, and sing.names of substances ; 
with the latter in is often suMtituted.) 

s Lamb. Hem. 43 pe leit a-monge bunre rxaeoORMtN 
13367 Slbhen don bet) (alls annd Hard Amang pa gode lore. 
c ijso Pe/. Sc. < Wright 1 135 Whan hit cometh among the fur. 
r J|l4 Chaucer H.qfbame 1687 A potful of bawm 


a basket All of rose*. 1333 Fishes Wkju (1*83) 437 Thh 
’ multitude, amonge whlche our tauiour Chribue way. 1697 
gMNncE Vey. (1709) 1 . 93s Vinello a . . are much used among 
Chocolate to perfume It. tyxa Steels S/ect. No. 431 F3 A 
. . Stone, which I found amoog the gravel, tfco Scott Lady 
efL. tiv. tt[, Among the bubbling Mood, 183s Lohof. Gold. 
‘Leg. 165 We were among the crowd that gathered there. 

9 , Of the relation of anything in a local group to 
the other members of the group, although these do 
not actually surround it ; as of an individual to 
the other members of the same community: In 
company, association, communion, or residence with 
or beside ; in the house, city, or country of. (- L. 
apud. Ft. ehet , Ger. bet.) 

f IBM Lamb. Hew. 19 He com among us. cmooOrmin 
• 09 Hcfedd promt Amang lutlitskcnn Mode, ct 030 Auer. 
A. 158 Ich wunie among men. c ugo Gen. 4 fix. 700 Cristet 
helpe be us amonge t >387 Tmeviea Higdon RolU Set. VII. 
45 Otho regnede among Duchcvmen [a/nd TentoHuos\ 
1333 Cuverdale Judg. I, The Cananitci dwelt among them 
atGaeer. 17x1 Steele S/ect. No. 136 P 3 We have several 
of thene Irresistible Gentlemen among us when the Company 
is in Town. 1736 Burke Find. Nat. Sec. Wks. I. 3a The 
whim and caprice of one ruling men among them. 1807 
Crabbk Par. Reg. 1. 478 Susan . . had some pride Among 
our topmost people to preside. 


4 . Of the relation of a thing to others in the same 
nominal or logical group: In the number or class of. 

1097 R. Glouc 393 Roberd Courtehese huderward hys 
herte caste . . among obere gode kny)tes. 1340 Ayeub. 103 
Amang alle )»e he)e names of oure (horde bis is pet uerste. 
c 1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 65 si Oinang alle bat bar has hene 
sene, 1 fynde wry ten paynes fourtene. 1308 The visa Barth. 
De P. K. xiii. L 1x493) 438 Amonge all clcmentes water is 
protiffyt ablest, 1477 Karl R ivebs iCaxton) Dictes 1 Among 
other ther was . . in iny companye a worshipful gentylman. 
1663 Manlev Grvtin.cs L.-Coirutr..lVarrs 997 Many were 
wounded, among whom was Count William. 1777 Hume 
fits. 4 Treat. I. 86 Among the other excellencies of man. 
179a G. Wakefield Mew. 7 . 599 My poetical taste is among 
the most fastidious. 1849 Sir T. Stephen EccL Bieg. 1. 111 
It is among the mysteries which we are bound to revere, 
b. esf. of things distinguished in kind from the 
rest of the group : Preeminent among, m distin- 
guished from, in comparison with, above the others. 

CS930 After. R. 9 Moni cunne rtwlc beofi, auh tuo beo8 
among alle bet ich chulle speke of c 1375 in Ret. Ant. 1. 40 
As the male . . among tree* of wodcs, So is my deriyng among 
•ones. 938s Wvclif Luke i. 98 Blessid be thou among wym- 
men ! [Ags. on wifum). 01430 York Myst. Pewterers F j, 
In mange al othir ane bare 1. 15S3 Lo» Berners Froissart 

1. ctclL 564 Your folkes haue hreni my house, the whichc I 
loued among all other, c 1590 Marlou k baustus 149 Mong 
whii.li, an chief, Fauslus, we conic to thee Mod. She in one 
among many. He is a Saul among the people. 


XI. Of the relation of a predicable (attribute, 
action, event) to things or circumstances. 

+ 5 . Of the relation of a fact or event to the 


circumstances which surround it ; esp. (in early 
usage) to the time during or in course of which it 
happens. Obs. 

c 1073 O. E. C/trott. (Laud. MS.) an. 100a On xemang bysum 
ofslon Joroftix . . |«i cyngeA heah xcrefan. I oid. an. 1059 pa 
amang bison pa wear® Godwme eorl xewamod. 113s Ibid. an. 
vi97 Ofslagen on ane circe . . amang pane inesse. 1154 Ibid. 
an. 1 13s F.n-mang bis was his nele cuinen to Engle-land. 
1930 Lay. 18174 Amang bis motmge Merlyn atwendc. 1-1340 
Hamioi.r Pr. Cense 9940 Oinang his grete anguys, Hym 
b«i sal tak. 1473 Caxixin Jason 13 b, Among these thinges 
during these tnews the king of sklauonye sente his prupre 
messager. 1483 — Gobi. Leg. 155/1 Saynt ambrose . . aaue 
up his ghoost emonge the wordes of his prayers. xrs8 Gar- 
diner in Pocock Rec. R<f. I. Iii. 137 Among all which re- 
quests nothing certain is proponed, a 1691 Baxter in Tul- 
loch Eng. Purit. iii. 106, 1 never went to any place among 
all my life . . which I nad before . . thought or. 

+ b. Hence conj. phr . among that : during the 
time that, whilst. Obs. 

atsrjsO.fi. Chfva. (I .aud. MS.) an. 1046 Amang jmni b® hi 
ridon. c 1 iB3 ibid. an. 1 105 Onmang bam b« he \aex w unode. 
c iboo Trin. Celt. Hew. *8j Among pat pa sowle witc8.be 
licame worped hewe. 

6. Of the relation pf any action or attribute per- 
vading a group to the members of the group : With 
or by (the members of a group) generally. 

f ibooOrmin 9350 Nrhs batt ncefre funded n ter Amang wim- 
menu onn eorbe. 1030 Lav. 99590 Amang the king his cnihtes 
me cleope[de] hcom moglymtes. iaw K. Glouc. 50 Ac ber wha 
among hem deol ynow. 1481 Caxton Reynard ( Arb. >4 Vaed 
. . emonge marchantes and otlier comohe peple. 1483 Act 
1 Ruh. lit, L ft 1 Crcvous vexacions dailly growen among 
the Ring’s Subgiettis. im Coverdale 1 Cor. v. 1 There 
goeth a commen reports, that there is whordome amonge 

r u i6ts Bible i saw. xvii, ia The man went among men 
an old man in the dayes of Saul. 1711 Addison S/ect 
No. xjt T 7, 1 pass among some for a disaffected Person. 
>807 Svo. Smith Ply miry's Lett. L Wks. III. 6x To render 
the military service popular among the Irish. 1877 Lytteil 
Landm. 111. iv. 118 llte strife of ages may have blotted out 
their remembrances from among men. 

7 . Of the relation of distribution or division to 


the various partakers : Divided between, in portions 
to each of, to be shared by severally. 

IB97 R. Glouc 93 land w« delml abre among b« tones, 
cijoo K. Alts. 4677 He nam DarW tKteour, And pertid hh 
among his kynne. xgSa Wvclif John vi. 9 What ben thes 
thingis among to many meto? mi Bible ibid.. What are 
they among so many? i7tB Addison S/ect. No. 507F5 The 
scandal of a lie . . when diffused among several thousand 
Med. That leaves five shillings among us. 

8 . Of the relation of pint action to the various 
actors : By the joint action of. 


1397 Sharsl s lien. IV, v. iv. 19 Th» man is dead that you 
and Pistoll beat* amongiraii. 1399 — Much Ado v. L 104 
f you klfd a sweet and innocent Ladte 


You haue among you U 

stif Freeman Norm. Ceng. HLaii. soo His first sojourn at 
Fdcamp, his hermit life, his abbacy al Florence., slight well 
take up ax yean among them. Mott. Do it among you. 

8. Of the relation of reciprocal action between the 
members of a group. 

1340 Ayeub. 65 Huanne be dyeuel yrijjb lone and onynge 
among uolke. 1333 - Cover dale John x. 19 Then was them 
discendon amongetne I ewes for these sayenges. igas Share, 
1 Hen. VI, v. i 14 That such bloody strife Should reigne 
among Professors of one Faith. t68a Norris Hiereclts 34 
Hence come wars among Relations, treacheries among 
Friends. 17x1 Addison S/ect. No. 70 F 4 Whether they 

? laurelled among themselves, or with their neighbours. 1874 
arrar Christ 11. 303 The uncertainty as to what He meant 
carried the disciples once more to questions among themselves. 
B. adv . [The prep, used ellipt.] 

+ 1 . During this (period), meanwhile, all the 
while, at the same time. Obs. 

iijd Lav. 5U0 bar was gleotnenne songe, par was piping 
among, a 1300 Cursor M. 88 Of hir to inak bath rim and 
sang, And luue hir suette sun among, c 1340 Hamtolb Pr 
Cense. 3370 Wrath es dediy syn omang. If it be halden in 
hert tang. 1387 Trkvisa Itigdeu Roils Set. VII. 7 Elsynus 
bisshop of Wynchcstre evere among fondede to have be see. 
ctgsaCourte/Levexx, So than apace I joumied forth amonge. 
c 1440 Morie Arth.K 1819198 Hys fader dred he euyr among, 
fiuo Bale Johan (1838. it, 1 am his gostly father and 
t rehear amonge. 1397 Shake. 9 Hen. IV, V- 11L ax Lustie 
Lads romc heere, and there ; So merrily, and euer among 
so merrily. 1398 Gnelnwev Tacitus Ann. 1. xi. ao Foitune 
ruled the rest, and some honest men were slalne among. 

+ 2 . Bctweenwhiles, at intervals, from time to 
time, now and then. Ever among : every now and 
then ; rarely of place, every here and there. Obs. 

a 1 ago Owl 4 Night. 6 Sum wile softc, and lud among. 
a 1300 b'leriu ft BL 431 Florix »i)te and wtop among. <*1400 
Pat lad. on Hush. ix. 86 Ere amonge ther be Welles wel colfte. 
CX449 Pecocx Re/r. 11. xii. sax He schal seelde among be 
occupied of uv 1489 Caxton Faytes qf Amies 1. xiii. 35 By 
auche a way hath many an oost suffred emonge grate (longer. 
1967 M APLKT Greene Forest 69 To eale Flies, and now & then 
among to eate cnimmie and dry earth. 1606 Holland 
Suetonius 96 Admonishing his soldiers ever and among, to 
observe and have an ey unto him. 

1 3 . Of place : Together, among something else. 
x6os Warner A lb. F.ng. xt Ixi. (1619)971 Yeat interlace we 
shall among the loue of her and him. a x6n Overbury A 
Wife 1 16 j8» 67 She travel* to and among, and so becomes a 
woman of good entei tainmenL 1604 Bedell Lett. xi. 143 
Here is . . some truth mingled omong. 

C. Comb, among-handa {north .) : see A 1 b. 
i8j$3 A I kinson // hit by Gloss., Amang hands, work done 
cotyiomtly with tthcr things. * We can do ’t amang hands,* 
or ‘all under one.’ 

Amongst (finrurrjst), prep. Forms: 3-4 aman- 
gea, (amongua), 4-6 amongea, 5 -is, -ys, 5 7 
amongs, 6 amongeat(e, 6- amongst, ’mongst. 
Northern 3 6 amanges, 5-7 amange, 7 amangat. 
Also 5 ©manges, -eas, emongis, 6 emonges, 
emongB, emongeat(e. [f. A mono {amang, emong) 
with adverbial genitive -es, as in besides, betimes, in 
16th c. corrupted lo - st , by form -assoc, with super- 
latives, cf. againsj, amids(t.] 

Less usual in the primary local sense than among, 
and, when so used, generally implying dispersion, 
intermixture, or shifting position. 

1 . -Among 1. 

a 1400 Sir Petr. 604 So commet the rede knyghtc inne 
Kniangez tliamc. 1399 ill Sir y pc Ann. Ref. I. App. vi. 9 
Did he place himsclfamungext the prestes? r 1590 Mar- 
lowf. Faust us pi Faustus is feasted mongst his noblemen. 
x6sbAshmoi.k IVieatr. Chew, fir/t. 2x7 Amongs the Wormys 
smaie. 1831 Hf.lps Friends in C. 1. 4 Red brick houses, 
with poplars coining up amongst them. x866 G. Macoonai o 
Ann. (>. Neighb. x. \1878) 17 9, 1 walked alrovit amongst them. 

2 .^-- Among 2. 

1 1384 Chauckr H. of Fame 1633 They amonge* al the 
pre* Shnl thus be shamed. 1336 Lauder Tractate 78 Am&ngs 
the heuinlic companye. 

3 . -Among 3. 

c 1050 Gen. 4 fix . 1610 Godes hue. Her heuenegate amongus 
us. 1*58 1 ' rod. Hen. lit. We senden jew bis writ . . to haluen 
a manges jew inchord. 1386 Maundkv. xix. six Thci hadde 
no pore men amonge* hem. 1536 Robinson Mere '* Uto/ia 
99, I spende almost al the day abrade emonges other. 1383 
St ubbks A nat . Abus. (1877) sa A God amongest men. 1033 
P. Fletcher Purple 1st. xt. iv, As those holy FUhers once 
amongs Thou flamedst bright with sparkling parted longues. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. iv. 93 Tim the first death 
Hath been amongst us. sms Helps Friends in C. I. sx6 To 
live amongst those with whom one has not anything like 
one’s fair value. 

4 . - Among 4. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 784 Amonges other of his honest 
thinges. He had a gardin walled all with »ton. *1480 Foa- 
iRScutc Abs. 4 Lim. Men. U714) 44 The kepyng of the See 
I rekyn not amongs the Ordynarye charg*. xeax Rbcorde 
Pathw . Kuowi. Ep. Ded., Amongest them alC 1 wyil take 
the exaumples of kyng Phylippe of Maoedonie, and of Alex- 
ander his Bonne. >386 T. B. La Primaudayfs Fr. Acad. 1 1. 
41 Amongest terrestrial creatures . . God hath created none 
with twolegges onely . . but man. sfisfi Bacon Adv. Loam. 
u. ft X4 (1873)83 The opinion of plenty is amongst the causes of 
want, xtsx Steele S/ect. No. a. ft Frugal Maxims, amongst 
which the greatest Favourite is T A Peny Saved is a Peny 
got.’ 1783 0 Wilkins Bhagvat viL 39 A few amongst ten 
thousand mortals strive for perfection, xtso Hood U/ Rhine 
4 Amongst other memorials, there is an old family watch. 

G.-Amokg 6* 

xj86 Maundkv. xviil 195 The more worschipe ha hath 
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I Beesucy in Four Cent. Eng. Lett. 


amongst hm sags Beesucy in /’bur Cm/. Eng. Lett, 34 
FowlTvycys don amonck* relygyus men. Mi A. King 
GariWoF tWtarA. Hdb, Y* aonday bring yalrcTUr amaages 
e*Christfans calHt y ? day of our lord. 1399 Thynnk AninuSbo. 


(1875) 1 One anneiente and gretlye" 

\ Horses Iliad 1. >00 Nor will 


. — 1*9*- 

kites* 'mongM the People cease. »8oa Sco t t Minstr. 
•Sent. Bord . 1. 39IIU1 original miscellany hold* a consider 
able value amongst collectors. 

6. -*> Among 7-8. 

*¥P* Tewnley Afrit. 817 Emangea us alle I red we keel 
To taring this thefe to dede. 150710 Bury Will* (1850) ri8 
Delta emongeste the poore people, a 1589 Kynoesmiu. 
Alan's Eilat* xiii. <1580) no Thei parted my garmentcs 
emongest them. *607 Dekkkb in Shahs. C*ml. Praia 74 
Dispersing his giftes, amongst none but his honest brethren, 
dp Bk. War-Comm. Covenanters a l*ho division* of the 
said troupe horss amongst the parodies*. 

7 . * Among o. 

fgsp Pishrr Whs. (1876I so6 Yf ony faccyons or bendes 
were made sccrelcly amongest ner hede Officers. 1543(94 Dec.) 
Henry VIII Pari. Speech t *Nhm Charity and Low? amongst 
you* when one calleth the other Hcretick and Anabaptist T 

r\ e... r. j a.r * a ••• . nn 5. 


as 


_ Q. Elis, in Strype Ann. Rtf. I. App. iil 3 Whereupon 
jeth amonges the common sort . . unfhiteful dispute. 1756 
Burkb Subi. 4 B. Wlcs. 1. 313 How are the partisans of pro- 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves? 

t Amoped, ppl, a. 06 s. rare - *. [f. Mope, after 
the apparent analogy of acolJ t ahungered afeard \ 
etc.] Dispirited. 

*573 Twynk stint id xi. H h i{J b, All this citie great With 
mouminge sits amoapte. 

t Amon do. 06 s. rare— 1 , [ad. Sp. enamorado 
one that is in love, the Sp. prefix en- being per- 
haps confounded with Eng. ' indef. article ? an : 
see also Inamorato.] One in love. 

1608 Day Hum. out tf Breath (1881) 74 What, hath he 
chang'd your shepheanfs hooks to swords? Of Amoradoes 
made you armed knights t 

Amo'ral, a. nonce- wd. [f. A- pref. 14 + Moral.] 
Not within the sphere of moral sense ; not to be 
characterized as either good or bad ; non-moral. 

188a R. Stevenson in Longm. Mag. I. 70 There is a van 
deal in life and letters both, which is not immoral, but simply 
a- moral. 

f Amoret. Obs. Forms : 4-6 amorette, 5-6 
amourette, 6amouret, 6-8 amoret, 9 Amourette. 
[a. OFr. amorctc ; -ettc, anion ret e , -ette, dim. of 
amour love L. amor-em. The Eng. form amoret 
having become obs., the word has recently been 
re-adopted from Fr. in sense 5, as Amourette.] 

1 . A sweetheart, an amorous girl ; a paramour. 

e 1400 Rom. Rost 4758 Eke as well by amoret tes In mourn- 
ing blacke, at. bright bumettes. 1483 Caxton G. dtla Tour 
C iv. That thought more to contplaire and plese their amour- 
ettes . . than to plese Cod. 1550 T. Watson Poems (1870) 
171 Bestow no wealth on wanton apiorets. 1794 J. Warton 
Sappho's A dine* (R .) When amorets no more can shine And 
Stella owns she's not divine, 

2 . u Amokktto. 

>998 Fi.orio Amoret to , an amoret, a little loue, a wanton, 
a paramour. 

3 . A love-knot. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 89a Nought clad in silk was he. Rut alle 
in floures & in flourettes, Painted alle with amorettes. a 1493 
James I Kings Q. 11. xxvii, Spangis bright as gold, Forgit of 
schap like to the amorettis. 

4 . A love sonnet or song. 

1500 Lodge Euphues * Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shahs. VI. 37 
Rainer passe away the timchcere in these woods with wryting 
amorets. 1554 J. Dickenson A risbas 11878) 71 Where sweete 
Amorets were chauntcd. 

5 . pi. Looks that inspire love, love-glances; 
'love tricks, dalliances. 1 Cotgr. (See Amourette.) 

t 1990 Gbeemk Friar Bacon ix. 177 How martial is the figure 
of his face Yet lovely and beset with amorets. Ibid. xu. 8 


Alluring him with such wilie amorettes or a curtizan. 165s 
Ltfe 0/ Sarpi (1676) 90 My amorets and wantonness. 

|| Amoretto («mor e*to, It. amore* tto). [It. amo- 
retto a ' little love,' dim. of amore love ; cf. prec . 9 
Formerly naturalized, with pi. amorettoes, amo- 
retto' s, but now treated as It. with pi. amoretti .] 

+». A lover {06s.) +b. A love-sonnet {obs.) + 0 . 
A love-trick (oAr.) d. A little love, a cupid. 

1396 Spenser (title of Love-soonets) Amoretto 1646 T. 
Hall Poems 35 In each line lie More Amorettoe's then in 
Doris eye. SOM Gayton Fest. Notes 47 <T.) The amoretto 
was wont to take his stand at one place, where sate his 
mistress. 1710 Palmer Preverbs 139 The amoret to's of 
Bedlam . . were always weak silly people, and were us'd to 
the conversation of ballad & romance. *873 Symonds Grh. 
Poets x. 335 A painting* in which amonetts are plentiful. 

t AmoreTOloUft, *- 06s. rare- 1 , [f. It amo- 
revole loving + -ous.] Loving, affectionate. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams u i6t To shew her cordial 
and amorevolous affections. 

t Amo*ring, v6l. sb., nonce-wd. Love-making. 

1675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burl. 913 (D.) On Carian 
Latmus loudly anoaring, Insensible of thy amoring. 

J AmoriftO (amorf na). PI. -L [It. amarine, dim. 

amore \ cf. amoretto.] A little love, a cupid. 
1859 Gullicx ft Tucrr Pasnt. i8e Chubby little Amorini, 
or, as they are popularly called, ' Cupids, stta Warren 
Boo kpl a t e**. 36 Frames most heavily adorned with angels, 
teruwigwrUs, amorini, or satyrs* heads. 

Amorist (jrm&rist). Alio 7-9 amovuM. [£ 
I* Omor or Fr. amour love + -lax.] One who pro- 


287 

fesses love, a professed lover, ft. usually, A votary 
of (sexual) love, a gallant. 

i»i Sidney Sennet i, Faint amorist I what, dost thou 
think To taste love's honey, and not drink One dram of gall? 
sfioo Shelton Don Quits. III. xxxii. in Tho* I be enara- 
* yet I am not of those vicious Amourists, but of your 
Platonicki. a x6$a Brome Court Beggar l i, An ex- 
treatne Amorist desperately devoted Unto the service of some 
threescore Ladies. tyuB Lams Lett. 1. (1841) s8 Like some 
hot amourist with glowing eyes, ifts Wesb Goethe * s Faust 
l ft. 67 One clings to earth, like some fond amorist, With 
strong organic clutch, 
b. rarefy of other than sexual love, 
stag A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) *15 You who have 
lived spiritual! Amourists. ififio Boyle Seraph. Loot os 
Surely the Divine Amorist bad cause to say that ' herein is 
the love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us. 1 
AmoziffMo (»m6ri*stik), a. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-10J Treating of love, amatory. 

ills R. Elus in Academy 9 Apr. 056 The sweetness of 
Mr. Butler's amorutic Muse. 

t Armouring, adv. phr . 06 s. [A prep , I on 
+ Morning : cf. a-morrow.] In the morning. 

1480 Caxton Chron. of Eng. iil. 8 Amornyng in the as wen- 
ynge brute went oute of the casteL 

f ArmOTningft, adv. phr . 06 s. [f. as prec. 
with genitival -j : cf. a-days, and mod. 1 He comes 
of a morning. 1 ] In the morning, every morning. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. R. xi. 7353 Males drowen hem to males* 
a momynqes bi hem-self, a 1441 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (x86x) 
98 A mornings then when 1 do rise. 157a Mascal Govt. 
Cattle (16971 *3 Squirt thereof a mornings into his nostrils. 

Earl Manch. At Moudo \ 1 636) 07 The brightest dsyes 
dye into dark nights, but rise agafiie a mornings. 

H Amoro’ffft. 06 s. [Sp. and It. amorosa, fem. of 
Amoroso.] A female lover; a wanton, a courtesan. 

1634 T. Herbert 7>v*r\(i677 ' tqi ,1 took them far Amoroeete, 
and violators of tlie bounds of Modesty. 

Amoroftity (arnior^ slti). f Obs . Also 5 uno- 
rouate, 7 amouroaity. [a. OFr. *amouroustl (cf. 
poustl ) ; afterwords refashioned after mod. words 
in -osjty.] The quality of being amorous; love, 
fondness. (Not confined to sexual love.) 

*4*5 Caxton Paris 4- K 3 Porys os yet knewe nought of 
amorounte. s6ix Chasm as May Day Plays 1873 Ii. 38a 
Come away, you'll be wlii|it anone for your amou rosily. 
1677 J. Webster Witcher, xvi. aoal'he soul may liave a fur 
greater amorosity to stay in some body that is lively, sweet 
and young. 174a in Bailfv. .8m Galt Laurie Todd (18491 
vil viii. 338 He whispered to me the warmth of hin amorosity. 

II Amoro'fto. Obs. [Sp. and It. amoroso a lover 1— 
L. amdros-um : see Amoroun .1 A lover, a gallant. 

16x6 Rich Cabinet ( Wrighi j Though his wives amoroso have 
been at home all day. 1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes 111. ii. 7a 
This slut recites the dream false, and in her owne person, 
when it was her Amorosos. 1706 Phillips, Amoroso (It.), 
an Amorous Man, a Lover, a Gallant, a Spark. 
Amoroaft (armorw\ a. Forms: 4-5 amo- 
ronae, -rowp, atniroua, 4 6 amorua, ameroiu, 
5 -na, rouae, -oae, amouroua(e, 6-7 amaroua(a, 
7 amorosa, 4- amorous, [a. OFr. amorous, 
(mod.Fr. amoureux) L. amdros-um, f. amdr love: 
see -0U8.] 

I. actively . 

1 . Of persons : Inclined to love ; habitually fond 
of the opposite sex. Also fig. of things : Loving, 
fond. 

1303 R. Brunne HatuU. Synne 7988 py% was a prat ryrjt 
amerous, And amerous men are leocheroua 1303 Gower 
Coetf. I. 304 Whiche of the two more amorous isOr man or 
wife. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 90/1 Therfore soith tho holy 
ghoost to the sowle that is amerouse. xloyTorsELl. Four* 
pooled Beasts (1673) 341 The hairs layed to Womens lips, 
maketh them amorous. 16x0 Gwillim Displ, Herald. 111. 
viL (x66o) 133 The Woodbine is o loving and amorous plant, 
which embraceth all thatjt grnwes near unta 1616 R. C 

" Of amarous 

X77 Be- 

d eyes, Fair Albion, like an amorous 
1807 Cmabbe Par. Reg. 11. 405 Sir Edward Archer is 
rous knight. 

+b. with unto. Obs. rare. 

c xaoo Destr. Troy vm. 3996 Troftus was . . amfarous vnto 
Maidens ft mony hym louyt. 

2 . Affected with love towards one of the opposite 
■ex ; in love, enamoured, fond. Also fig. ot things 
(both as subject and object of love), ft. absol. 

c 1314 Gup Warut. 37 N amore wostow of armes loue . . So 
amerous thou were anon right c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1189 This amerous quien. e 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. v. 385 The 
thirae knyght is wondir amerous, and lovethe you paasyng 
well 1990 Shako. Tam. Shr. 111. L 6x Our fine Musitian 
groweth amorous. 1647 Cowley Bathing iil in Mistress 
(1669) 79 The amorous Waves would fain about her stay. 1711 
Steele Spect. Na 78 p 4 The young Lady was amorous, and 
had like to run away with her Father's Coachman. s8 m 
W. Irving Braced. Hall xix. 164 The amorous frog piped 
from among the rashes, 
fb. withers. Obs. 

c xj/KChavckx Fhtnhi. T. 764 This squler On Dorigen that 
was so amorua. 1477 Earl Rivers (CuOodt Diet** 146 He 
was amerous on somme noble lady. 1599 Shako. Much 
Ado u. L x6x Sura my brother is amorous on Hera sfieg 
Milton Death Fair htf. i, Being amorous on that lovely 
dye That did thy cheek envermeu. 
o. with of. 


sswmaKnt.de 
wUchwi 


— - was also amerous of that lady. 1606 Shaki. As 
CL 11. ii cos And made The water to follow faster. As amorous 
of their strokes, sfiga Drvdsn St. BuremonfsEu. ate One 


must be very amorous of a Truth, to search after it at that 
Price, stas Keats Isabel xix, Thy rasas amorous of tha 


t<L with in : Delighting in. Obs. rare, 
a Mr Clarendon Hist. M 11. vul 30a He was amorous 
in Poetry, and Mustek, to which he indulged the greatest 
part of his time. 

3. Of action, expression, etc. : Showing love or 
fondness ; fond, loving, ft. (sexual.) 

fijl8 Chaucer L. G. IFTsiosManyan AmorouMT*. r. am- 
orous. amorows] lokynge & devys. 1493 Pstronylla O^ynson) 
x«3 Nlghtyngalys with amerous not via ere Salueth Esperus. 
tfsg La Bkrnem Frols*. 11. xxvi. 70 His eyen gray and 
amorous, xfiafi S hake. Lear 1. L 48 Francaft Bbraundy, Great 
RhiAls in our yongc^t daughters loue, Long ui our Court, 
haue made their amorous soiourne. tygo Johnson Raum. 
Na v8e P7 Not being accustomed to amorous blandishments. 
t86g B. Taylor Poets Jml. (1866)34 Earth h> amoraus pal- 
pitation Receives her bridegroom's kiss, 
b. (general) : Loving, affectionate, devoted, ardent. 
ft Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 6^ “ 


1677 Gale 
oaines that are in 


64 Those a . 

and tend to pletie or impictlo. Ibid, 

mas An amorous vehemence against tin. 1784 J. Barry Led. 
Art v. (184B) 187 With attention and amorous assiduity. 
x8g6 R. Vaughan Ho. m Mystics (i860) 1. 63 The amorous 
quest of the soul after the Good. 

4, Of or pertaining to (sexual) love. 
c 1383 Chaucer L.G . W. 26x6 Fful is the place . . Of rangis 
amerous, of maryage. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/1 The holy 
institucion of this amerous sacrament shout he the more 


honourably halowed. 1587 Drant Horae* Ep. To Reader, 
So jreate a scull of amerouse Pamphlets, seat Shako. Rom. 
* jut. in. it. 8 Loners can see to doe their Amorous rights, 
And by their owne Beauties. 1639 Swan Spec. Muudi vk 
ft 4 1x643) >86 Sow-bread . . Is a good amorous medicine, and 
will make one in love. 174s H. Waltole Lett. toH. Mann 
7 (1834) 1. 93 The poor Princess and her conjugal and amorous 
distresses. 1809 w. Irving Knickerb. 7$ To manhood roused, 
he spurns the amorous flute. 1846 Prescott Ford. 4 Is. I. viii. 
373 Offered up his amorous incense on the altar of the Muse. 

t H. passively, Of penons and things : Lovable, 
lovely. Obs. 

e 1400 Rom. Rose 0901 It is thyng most amerous, For to 
aswage a mannes sorowc. To sene his lady by the morowe. 
1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 37 His wyfe . . buir to him ana 
virgin amorua xgn Primer Sarum D iij. O mother of God 
mofitc glorious, andamoroua. 1067 Trial tf Treat, in Had. 
DodsLlW. a88 O she Is a minion of amorous hue. t8n 
Dekkes Roaring Girl* 913, J. Here's most amorous weather, 
my Lord. Omnes. Amorous weather 1 J. Is not amorous 
a good word? 

t B. tjuasi-rA A lover ; one in love. Obs. 
a tup Sir Degrev. 655 Sir Degri vaunt that amcrus Had 
joye of that sy^th. 149s Caxton Fitas Pair. (W. de Words) 
1. xli. 6a/a How ofte she hath . . made fayre herself for to 
playse her amourouse or loues. 

▲morouftly (8c*m6FMli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT*.] 
In an amorona manner ; in the way of love ; lov- 
ingly, fondly, affectionately. 

ttjtift Chaucer Merck. T. 436 So that ye please Mr not to 
amorously. 1430 Lydo. Chron, Troy 1. viii. Nightingales 
Full amorously did welcome In their sonce The lusty • 
sgag La Besnf.rs Froissart 11. xxvi. 79 He was of 


easy acquayntance with euery man, and amorously wolde 
speke to them, sfiga H abington Custom 1x870) 38 Tlie Larke 
. . amorously courts her l Aurora's] beaxnes. ifiai Keats Isabel 
Ixii, Asking for her lost Basil amorously. x8jo Tennyson 
Madeline ui, If my lips should dare to kiss Thy taper fingers 
amorously. 

Amoroumeil (ac mSrasnfs). [f. as prec. + 
-NES 8 .] The quality of being amorous or inclined 
to love ; fond new of the opposite sex ; lovingneas. 

xg8o Sidney Arcadia (i6aa) 160 Xealouste of his amourous- 
nesse. a 1631 Donne Select. (1840) 30 What doth thy holy 
amorousness, thy holy covetousness . . most carry thy desire 
upon? sfifie Boyle Occas. Ref. v. ix. <1675) 33a Lfndamor 
has Wit and Amorousness enough . . to defend fair Ladiex 
*738 i*» Johnson ; and in mod. Dicta 

UAmorpbft *61 pi. [Gr. dpopfa 

adj. pi. neut. (ac. (jus) ahapelen(animaif).] - Amob- 
fhozoa. 

>833 Kirby Habits A Inst. Anim. I. iv. 149 [Infuaortes also 
called] amoipha or without form. 

Amorpoft {fanjrifik), sbP Bot . [f. Gr. Apopp-ot 
•hapeless?) A genua of N. American deciduous 
shrubs, with long spiked clusters of purple Bowers. 

3733 Chambers CycL Supp., Amorpka . . a genus of plants 
of the papilionaceous kind. >847 Lomuf. Evsng. 11. iv. 13 
Prairies . . Bright with . . purple amorphas. xSfts Johns in 
Treat. Bot. 53 The two pairs of petals, termed severally the 
wings and keel, are absent, the only representative of petals 
being the standard or vexillum, and nencc its name A morpha , 

* deformed.' 

Jjnoxplrim (im^ifiz'm). [f. Gr. ipopp- 09, 
•f-iSM.l Want of regular form: esp. want of 
crystalline structure, as in amorphous minerals. 

lip Peirce tr. Stochhardfs Exp. them. (Index), A mor- 
phism. i88a Times xfi Feb. 9A While the Session is yet 
young, one day is pretty much like another, and the week 
as a whole shows a distinct tendency to amotphism. 

Amorpho- (pmf'ifo), comb, form [Gr. ApopQo-] 
of Amobphous ; as in amorphogcunular, consist- 
ing of amorphous granules. 

Amorphoplljrtft (ftm/*ifdfait). Bot. [f. Avor. 
PHO- + Gr. <pvr 6 v plant.] A name riven (after 
Hecker) to jplants having flowers of Irregular or 
anomalous form. 

1875 in Syd. See. Lex. 

▲morpbOM a. rare- 1 . Irregular 

form of next word. 

sfi|4 Good Bh. Nature L xx6 Gray-wacko aad grey-wacko 
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▲xomra. 


AMORPHOUS. 

able may In distinguished by tin turn amorphous m 4 
arhino— kUUi 

AmovphoUSI (km^jfas), a. [f. mod. I* amorph 
m, s. Gr. dpopf-ot shspelcm (f. d priv. + p oytpdf 
form) + -ous. Of. mod.Fr. amorphc.] Not in J. 

1 . Having no determinate shape, shapeless, uu- 
shapen ; irregularly shaped, unshapely. 

173s Bailey, Amor/hout, without form or shape, illohepm, 
1771 P'Jsrabli Cur. Lit. (x$66; sal / a An amorphous oat, 
very much worn, 1831 Carlyle barf. Res. (1858) 178 The 
enormous, amorohous Plum-pudding, more like a Scutu-.h 
Haggis. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. u (1873) 903 
That duality in man which . .gives classic shape to our own 
amorphous imaginings. 1878 Black Green rat/, xaxviii. 
301 All three wore heavy ana amorphous garments, 
b. Belonging to no particular type or pattern ; 
anomalous, unclaaaifiable. 

1803 / Ait. Tram. XCIV. 38 This kind of attraction la 
either regular, irregular, or amorphous. 1845 Carlyle Cram* 
well (187 1) L 63 A morose, amorphous, cynical Law-pedant. 

2 . Aim. 8 c Chtm. Not composed of crystals in 
physical structure ; uncrystal 1 ized, massive. 

sSox Bournon Arsenin let in Phil. Trans. XCI. t;i The 


matrix . . siliceous ; sometimes crystallii 
in an amorphous mass, 184a W. Grove Carr. Phys. Forces 
ted. 6) 8a An opaqua amorphous state, as graphite or char- 
coal. 1870 Tyndall Heat ani f 619 A fragment of almost 
Mack amorphous phosphorus. >879 Rutl by Stud. Racks 
at. »3 Augite often contains inclosures of amorphous glass. 
8. Gtol. Occurring in a continuous mass, without 
stratification, cleavage, or other division into simi- 
lar parts. 

1830 Lyell Prime. Geol. I. 346 An amorphous mass pass- 
ing downwards into lava, irregularly prismatic. 1803 Phil* 
Lira Rivers, ate. Yarktk. 2 v. 1*4 These perishing cldFi show 
at the bottom the amorphous boulder-clay. 

4 . Biol. Without the definite shape or organization 
found in most higher animals ana plants. 

184s Dana Zoophytes 711 The structure was completely 
amorphous. 1868 Wright Ocean IV. iv. 74 A sort of ani- 
mated jelly, amorphous and diaphanous 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. 1 . 51 Coagulated fibrin, either amorphous or 
flbrlllaled. 

B.fig. Ill-assorted, ill-digested, unorganized. 

*• 37 ' Carlyle Fr. Rev. (187a! III. in. v. tsiAn amorphous 
Sansculottism taking form. 1889 Lkcky Euro*. Mar. ], L 
•47 (Rome's] population soon became an amorphous, hetero- 
geneous masi. 

AmOTphouness. [f prec.+-NE8S.] Amorph- 
ous condition, shapelessness. 

*6 Amt., ~ 


1870 Smith Sya. i 


Configuration . . Ant. Shapeless- 


nans, Amorphousnesa. x8Bo Scribn , Mag. July 331 The 
amorphousness that is unavoidable when one works from the 
ports to the whole iui lead of from within outward. 

II AmorphOEO l (ainjfcifoizduft), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L, L Amorpho- + Gr. (fa animals?) A col- 
lective appellation given by Blainville to those 
Protozoa, inch as sponges, and their allies, which 
have no regular form. 

1897 Page Advd. Text-bk. Goal. (1876) 341 The amorphozoa 
or spongiform bodies, which seem to have crowded the waters. 
Amorphoso-sury, Zool. [f. prec. + -ART col- 
lective.] A compound or polypiform amorphozoic 
organism, as a mass of sponge. 

1879 in Syd. Sac. Lex, 

Amorpl&oioic, a, Zool. [f. as prec. + -ia] 
Of or pertaining to the Amorphozoa. 
Amorphoio’oua, a. Zool. [f, as prec. + -ous.] 
Related to or resembling the Amorphozoa. 

1879 In Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Amorphy (Anyijfi). ? Obs. Ta. Fr. amorphic, 
ad. Gr. uyofuyla shapelessness, f. a/top^-oz Amorpr- 
00s.] Shapelessness. (Used in jest by Swift.) 

1704 Swirt T. of Tub v. <17301 74 HU epidemical diseases 
being Faatidioaity, Amorphy, and Oscitation. *773 in Ask. 
1879 Syd. Sac. Lex., Amorphy , same as A morphia. 

t A-inorrow, adv. phr. Obs. Forms: 1 on 
mor&enne, 1-3 on morgen, 3 on morwen, a 
morwen, a-moreje, 3*4 amorewe, 3*5 a morwe, 
amorow(e. [A prep A on + Morrow : c d.a-morning.] 

1 . In the morning. 

c noo Age. Gasp. John xx. 1 Maria edm on moreen ser hit 
leoht wave, najo Amr. R. at A morwen o^er a niht . . 
Mggaff Cemmendacium. c 1384 Chauckr H. Fame 9x06 
Come wo amorowe or on eve. c 1430 Lydo. Chichev. 4 
Become In Dodal. XI. 333 A good repast A morwe to bteke 
with my Out. 

2 . On the morrow after, next morning. 

a%s&O.K. Ckron. an. 735 Da on tnorzenne xehierdun (net 

bare cyningm ^egnat. c ujs Auer. R. xsa Me ledde 1 dm 
amorwen uorte hongen. a imo Fiona 4> Bl. 67 Amorese, so 


were all amort {obprsssam) for foam. 
Boatitn ‘ 


Uudfs (ffcf / 198 If God do not answer 


ft 


>tly, 


that stone Was seyne early In Mon. 

Amort adv. and prod. a. [a.Fr .hmort 

at or to death; bat it appern that the Fr. d la 
mort 'to the death' was orig. adopted, and cor- 
rupted to all amort, the Fr. J mort excusing the 
changq, and leading to the useof amort without all.] 
In the state or act of death ; lifeless, inanimate ; 
fig. spiritless, dejected, a. with all. (See also 
Alamort, the original form.) 

c qps Osama Friar Raem l 1 , Shall ha thus all amort 
Hve malcontent ? 1901 Share i Hen. VI. in. iL 104 Now 
whera'a the Bastards braues, and Charles his glikes f What 
all amort? aioo Hollamo Livy xxxtv. xxvL 8681 , They 


Ihou art ali-a-mort and discouraged. s8gp Bailsv Foetus 

T (18481 943 Why lode ye all amort f 

without all (suggested however In first quot.). 

16x9 H. Hutton Fowds Ana/, (1840) 04 She couots him 
hut a natard. halfe a-mort. 1667 Waterhouse Fire of Loud. 
h Without it (Gods allowance] all is abortive ana amort. 
4840 Browning Sardelle vi. Wka. 1863 III. 439 Untasked of 
any love, His sendtivenees idled, now amort, Alive now. 

+ A&unrtJty, v. Obsr • [ad. med.L. a(d)mor - 
tific&rc, a purely L. equivalent of admortisdre ; 
f. ad to + mortem death + ficSrt to do, make : see 
•fy.] - Amortize. 

* 74 * Bailey, Amortization .. the Act of Amortlfylng. 

Auortftsabtet 4ublo ULntfitiz 4 b’L, a. [f. 
Amortize + -able. Cf. ¥r. amor/usable.] Capable 
of being cleared off os a liability ; extinguish able. 

s88o Daily Tel. 4 Dec. Spain has three classes of public 
debt . .TheTwo per Ct. Exterior and Interior, is amortisable 
in about is years. s88x Daily Newt 19 Mar. 9/9 Until the 
amoftissablc milliard was issued. 

Amortisation, -isation (&m/>itiz/i|on). 
[ad. med.L. a{d)mortitd/ibn-em, n. of action f. 
amortizd-re : see next.] 

1 . The action of alienating lands in mortmain ; 
f that is to some community that never is to cease.’ 
J. ? Obs. 

167a Manley Interpr., Amortisation . . est prmdlorum 
tr&mlatio in manum monuam. 1706 Ayuppb Panrgen 88 
After the Laws of Amortisation were devised. 1796 Nugent 
Montesquieu (17 ^8* 11 . xxi. xvi. 57 This confiscation was a 
sjtecics of the right of amortisation. 

2 . The extinction of a debt, or of any pecuniary 
liability, especially by means of a sinking fund. 
Also concr. the sum paid towards such extinction. 

(Not in Craig 1847, Worcester 1859.] 3884 Webster cites 
Simmonm. 1866 Daily Tel. 93 Jan. Q/i The half-yearly three 
per cent, dividend and threejper cent, amortisation fund. 1867 
Loud. Rev. wB Sept. 344/x Every available resource for the 
amortisation of the debt. 1883 Pall Mail G. 17 Mar. 5/a 
An annual sum of 6; ,66 si. for interest, and x 1,977/. M 
amortization. 

Amortise, -ise (&mj?itiz), v. Forms : 4 amor- 
teise, 5-6 amortysa, -eyse, -yaae, 4 amortise, 7- 
amortiae. Aphct. 5 mortayae. [orig. a. Fr. amort- 
i>j- extended stem of amort -ir to bring to death, 
cogn. w. Pr. amortir , OCat. amort ir , It. ammort- 
ire .‘—possible late L. +ad mort ire , f. ad to + mortem 
death. The etymological spelling of the lost syl- 
lable would he - ise or rather -iss, - ish ; amortize 
follows the med.L. a(d)mortiaR-re, formed on the 
mod. languages : see -izi 2.] 

+ 1 . traiu. To deaden, render as if dead, destroy. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 173 (Hengwrt MS.) The goods 
werkes that men don whil thay ben in good lif ben al amort- 
ized l other texts al mortefied] by synne folwyng. 1696 
Blount Glossegr . , Amortize , to deaden, kill, or slay. 

+ 2. intr. To droop, hang as dead. Obs. rare, 
xsjbe Caxton Ovids Me turn. xi. xix, With thys rayne 
wenie the sayle amorty^ynge and hanging hevy. 

3 . To alienate in mortmain, i.e. to convey (pro- 
perty') to a corporation. 

1377 Langl. P. Pt. B. xv. 3x3 And auyse hem . . Or hei 
amortesed to monkes * or chanouns her rentes. 1393 — C. 
xviii. 54 Er thei amortelsede. c 1430 Lydg. Min . Poenn 907 
Let mcllerya and bakerys . . a Util chapetle faylde, The place 
axnorteyse, and pu rchaae liberttL 1487 Paioa tn Potion Lett. 
893 III. 339 The aside annuyte schulde be mortaysed in per- 
petuyte. 1539 Proper Dyaloge (18631 37 To amorteyte secular 
lordshippes to the state of the clergy*, idea Bacon Hen. 
VII. 74 Did in effect amortize a great part of the Lands of 
the Kingdoms unto the Hold and Occupation of the Yeo- 
manrie. 1790 Caetr Hist. Engt. II. 4«s Lands amortised 
without licence. 1879 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviu. 943 To 
render inalienable or. so to speak, amortize the crown lands. 

4 . To extinguish or wipe out (a debt or other 
liability), usually by means of a sinking fund, 
which eventually redeems it. 

188a St. fames' Gas. 3 Feb., I'hey would introduce econo- 
mies in order to a mortise, the Egyptian Debt. 

Amortised, -i*«d (&mf-itizd),pp/. a. [f. prec. 

+ -id.] 

1 1 . Rendered dead, destroyed. Obs. 

s6«7 T. Rider Diet., Meriuus , amortised, kiUcd. 

2 . Held in, or as in, mortmain; held in com- 
mission. 

i6a8 Reliq. IVottm. (1679' 369 The Yice-ChnmbtrlalnsMp, 
which yet lyeth amortized in yoor Noble Friend, illf 
Contemp. Rev. Mar. 444 The sale or lease of such amor tis ed 
property. 

Amortisement, -ise- (Sm/utitmfat). [a. Fr. 
amortissement : see Amortize and -XBHT.] — 
Amortization. 

xdtZ Pulton tr. Act e; Edw. I (1631) 78 Then to nuke 
fine for the amort uements. x88x Contemp Rev. Mar. 444 
The future amortisement of land by corporations. 

Amortising, (ftmfitizigi* vbl. sb* [f. 

Amortize v. + -iiroM The conveying to mortmain. 

**377 Wycliv Poor Priosts WluL 1 

mortaaynge 5 sootier 1 — 

(1863) 96 So after the 1 


amortasynge of sootier lordiadii 
(1863) 96 So after the aaortesyi 
1618 Pulton tr. Act 97 Edw. Ilzk*. 

t. t __ j np : 


to mbe fat mutiny, f. a to > motin mutiny, uproar.] 
To raise tn mutiny, rouse to arms. 

<gf T. N. tr. Conq.JV. India 945 Who had cornea to Vera 
Crux to amotinp the Towne. 

AmeMra (Im^Jon). arch. [ad. L. dmbtiin-em 
a putting away, n. of action f. Arndt* ppL stem of 
dmavtee : see Amove v.*] 

L The action of removing a person or thing from 
a position ; removal ; ousting ; tup. removal of a 
person from office. 

1841 Bakes Ckron. (tbrfi 190/1 A general amotion of cor. 
rapt officers, sdgp Fuller App. Tnf. Innoc. (28401 849 , 1 
could heartily have wished that an amotion of such devoted 
treasure had never been done. sva8 Avlippb Pare non 903 
The Admiwuon and Amotion of them do usually belong to 
the Bishop and Archdeacon both. 2839 <?• Boo. No. 103 7 
The amotion or transposition (of Shakspere'a words] wiu 
altar the thought. 

2 . Removal of property from its owner; depriva- 
tion of possession. 

. **S 3 Watsrhousr Apol. Learn. 91 Amotion of church 
honour* and preferments. 1788 Blackstonr Comm. III. 174 
Restitution or delivery of possession to the right owner; and 
. . damages also for tlie unjust amotion, 
t AmoUHA, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. for rime: 
but cf. amount , mound, and L. accwnulSre .] To 
accumulate, amount. 

164a H. Mohr Song ef Soul 1. 11. xxiv, So infinite., that it 
me confound* To think to what a vastneme it amounds. 

Amount (&mau*nt), v . ; also 3 amunt, a- 
mounti, -ty, 4 amont, 3 amowynt, 6 admotint. 
[a. OFr. amontc-r, amuuter, amounter , f. amunt, 
amont, upward, lit. d mont L. ad montem to the 
hill, hill-ward, upward. In earlier usage occas. 
aphetized to mount, and then not distinguished 
from the simple Mount, a. Fr. monter. This it 
probably the reason why mount is now used in all 
the literal senses.] 

Gen. sign. To go up, rise ; ascend (a hill) ; rise 
to, attain to; come up in rank, quantity, valuer 
meaning, or practical effect to. 

1 1. intr. {simply, or with pref. defining relation 
to an object.) To go up, ascend, rise, mount. Obs. 

c ujo O. Kent. Scrm. iu O. E. Misc . 98 Am se smech . . 
goth upward . . S wo amuntet si gode bidding* to god*. 1470 
Harding Ckron cii, Death alone Tto his corps] amounted, 
Dryuyng his soul* out fro the worldly neat. 1479-83 Malory 
Arthur x. iii, My lord . . amounted vpon hu hone. 1377 

H. Peacham Card. Eloa. 106 When the Larke doth fyrst 
aniounte on high. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. tx. liv, So up he 
rose and thence amounted straight 1831 Markham Way 
to IVealth vi. 111. x. (1668) 34 When any bough or spray shall 
amount above the rest 

1 2 . traus. To ascend, climb, mount. Obs. rare. 

c 1303 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 395 pay cry ed vchone, pat amounted 
pe masse. 

f 3 . intr. To ascend or go back in time. Obs. rare. 
1704 Hrarne Doctor Hist. J. 398 Their earliest Observa- 
tions . . amounted no higher than 1903 Yean before that Time. 

f 4 . intr. To rise, mount up, increase, a. in 
quantity or amount ; b. 111 value. Obs. 

1999 Hakluyt Voy. II. t X73 This shippe lading the same 
commodity will cause it to amount in price. 1677 lieussaic's 
Govt. Venice 177 They have a cei tain allowance, which with 
their other Fees . . amounts, and makes their Revenue very 
considerable. 1708 Phillips, Amount, to ilse up in Value, 
or Tenour. 

5 . To rise in number or quantity to os to reach ; 
to come to (a specified number or quantity). + &. 
tram, with simple obi. Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 6aao ’flies kyngis ost .. amounted fyv* 
hundrod thousand Knyghtis. c 1301 Chaucer Astrolabe u 
s 16 pit amonteth 360 degree. X480CAXTON Ckron. Eng ccv. 
x86 The «om amounted v thousand pound*. (1839 Wads- 
worth Sp. Pilgr. UL 14 The number . . ordinarily neither 
amounts above or under an xooj 
f b, with quasi-advb. obi. Obs. 
asys$Metr. Horn. 3 For fall than] sail we jreldacouatQuat 
that wisdom mai amount. 1368 Maundbv. six. 913 Now may 
men wel rekene, how moche that it amountethe. 
a intr. with to. 

1348 Langley Pofyd. Very. 1. m The multitude ad- 
mounted to such* infinite* of numbre. lRO Shaks. Com. 
Err. iv. i. w Which doth amount to three odde Duckets 
mors Than 1 stand debted to this Gentleman. 1696 Whistom 
Th. Earth iil (179*1 *90 The Posterity of Jacob . . amounted 
tosia hundred thousand Males. tyakZoud.Gas.mmmmx\vi/n 
They amount now to above xxoool ifaa M'Cvlloch Taxa- 
tion il x. 366 The entries for consumption amounted to 

I, 73*18x6 Imperial gallons, tfifig Cox lust. Eng. Govt. u. iL 
31s The debt amounted to lass than forty shillings. 

t8. intr. To arise as the result of addition 5 
to be the sum ; to result. Obs. 

234a Ricos DE Gr. Artes(t$i$) 118 Write that that amount- 
eth, vnder the lowest line, igys Digobs Geom. PracL uu 
vl, Whenmto if ye adioyn ss8 .. than amounteth 30a. 
1847 Fulles Good Th.cn Worse T. xiv. The aforesaid num- 
ber will amount of Infants and old folk. 183s — Pisgah 
Sight Ded. s A constellation .. the lustre thereof tmoont- 


1 logs 

y darck*. 

. _ . 78 Bnqhests unpanelled 

for the amortizing Lands or Tenements. 

Amorwt, variant of Amobbow, adv. Obs. 
Amos, oba. form, of Amiob. 
t Amo^til&St v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Sp. amotinar 


inj from many tear* together. 


__ To come up to in meanings effect, or sub- 
stance; to be equivalent to. froMi. with quasi- 
advb. obj.: To turns, signify. Obs. 


qaene enqueri wok * ctjfih Chaucbb SqVs f. too Thw 

reuoh areeunteth al |mi euere hexamne. tmOwmConf. 
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b. intr with to. To be equivalent when taken in 
He full force or significance, to come practically 
to, be tantamount to. 

IMU Gowm Can/. 111 . a8t Though 1 had her love wonne, 
It might into no prim amount* im Moat Debeii. Salem 
Wki. 1357 , 994 /» The verye whole cum (of the reason] 
amonnteth to no more, hut that it moi nomtime happen, that 


ww. 1337, 994/a The verye whole turn pff the reason] 
amonnteth to no more, hut that it moi nomtime liappen, that 
an innocent may taka havme therhy. s6ag Luttrrll Brit/ 
Red. (1657) III. 486 The lam disorder. . ma 3 e by the Jacobites 
amounts to him treason, sysa Addison Sped. No. 494 V 4 
The proofs of it do not amount to a demonstration. sSfe 
Tuollonc Belton Estate xv. 1 78 Such a speech . . seemed 
to her almost to amount to insult. 

1 8. causal . To cause to rise, to raise or elevate, in 
quality, rank, or estimation. Obs. 

WfcT. Howell Arb. Am it it (1879) 97 Right thus thou 
mtyst thy praise amount on hie. 1999 Broughton* s Lett. 
vil si (They) amounted him to bee the Chief* pro/etsor in 
Diuinitie. s6gg Fuller Ch. Hitt. ix. no Here no Papists 
were arntigneato amount It to a Popish miracle. 
Amount (imau*nt), sb. [f. prec. vb.J 
1. The sum total to which anything mounts up 
or reaches : a. in quantity. 

1710 Act 8 Anne in Lend. Gan. mmmmdcci '3 Shall forfeit 
double the Amount of the said Drawback. iffge M Culloch 
Taxation 11. i. 136 A greater amount of revenue. 1879 
Wbightson in Cosset ts To. An. Ednc. IV. 108/1 A smaller 
amount of straw as litter, 
b. in number. 


i8os Strutt Sforts * Past. 111. vi. aax A number of little 
birds, to the amount I believe of twelve or fourteen. 1849 
Almon Hitt. Eur. VIII. liv. f 28. 489 Fame had magnified 
the amount of the forces. >«S9 B. Smith Arith. * A/g. 4 
The Sum or Amount of the several numbers so added. 

c. spec. The sum of the principal and interest 
due upon a loan. 

1796 Hutto v Math. Diet. I. 6j8/i The sum of the Prill* 
craw and Interest is called the Amount. 

a.yfyr The full value, effect, significance, or import. 

173a Pops Ess. Man iv. 307 The whole amount or that 
enormous fame. 01748 Thomson iJ.» Ye lying vanities of 
life, Where are you now, and what is your amount 1 1844 

I.iNCAKD Angle-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. App. j 6a What the rvnl 
amount of that statement may be. 1881 Tunes 94 Dec. s/3 
{American) The amount of it is that you have loo much to say 
in this ca*e. 

3. A quantity or sum viewed as a total. 

1833 I. Taylor Hamit, ii. 33 Msch |appctiie| must observe 
its due amount of fon_c. 1876 Freeman Norm. Com/. IV. 
xviii. 16a The amount of resistance which William met witii. 
1881 Daily 7 W. 30 Jun., This year the National ought not to 
take a great amount of winning. 

t Anion ntance. Obs. rare [prof), a. OFr. 
*amontanee (not in Godef., though amontant is) : 
see Amount v. and -anck. More commonly Mount- 
anck.] Amount, total extent. 

fijBo Sir Ftrnmb. 5601 jte A(meral) was hejere )mn Charlys 
waspc ainountance of a fotes spas. 

Amounting (kmauntiq), ppl. a. [f. Amount v. 
+ -ino z J t A. simply , Forming a total, resulting 
(06s.). O. Amounting to : equalling in sum total, 
value, or practical effect. 

1571 Digger Gtom. Tract. 11. xxiii, The amounting sum me. 
Mod. To charge fees amounting to 100 L or more was an act 
amounting to simple robbery. 

tAmou ntment. Obs. rare-'. [tL.QFr.amouie- 
men/, n. of completed action f. amon/er: see 
Amount v.J Amount, sum total. 

1330R. Brunnb Chron. 348 pc i brouht . . J« olde chartrcs 
ft titles . . Of ilk a bUshop sc, A ilk u priourie . . Exomend 
pam ft cast ilk amountmeut. 

Amour (&mu*\i, Fr. am«r'. Also4&moure, 6-7 
amor. [a. OFr. amur , amour L. amdr-tm love, 
f. amdre to love. In 13-1 5th c. accented amou r , 
hut thoroughly naturalised ; hence duly became 
a mour in 1 5-1 7th icf. ena mour ) ; in 16- 17th 
often written amor after L. Hut by 1 7th the good 
or neutral sense of the word became obs. ; and 


being retained only in senses 3-4, it came to lie 
treated more or less as a euphemistic employment 
of mod.Fr., and hence again accented amou'r 
(Milton, Butler, Pope, etc.1.] 
f 1. gen. Love, affection, friendship. Obs. 
ctgaa K. A lit. 4373 Aliaaundtr . . wolde him. with gret 
honour, Have y-fonge in hix amour, c int Htorict 4 JU. 
511 Tho spak Ounce to Blauncheflour Words* Ail of fin 
amour, c 13 88 Chaucer /Cuts. T. 297 For par amour 1 loved 
hire first or thou. 1880 R. Burney Ktfpftiwro? Awpo» (1661) 
nt The great City in homage to the Kings Majesty, the 
Kings Majesty in Amour with the City of London, is tho 
holybaud* of Matrimony. 174a Young Nt. Thoughts iv. 350 
Oh love of gold ( thou meanest of amount I 
1 9. pi. The tender affections, love towards one 
of the opposite sex V L. amores, Ft. amours). In 
amours (with): in love {with . Ohs. 

1171 Barsous Bruce vtti. 498 Than mycht he Weill e*k ane 
bufy Hir amour is and hir drowry. rtpi Wvntoun vil 99 
Hyr aniowris til my Hart ryilrtVS. im I.n. Berners 
Fr oi ssart L Ixxvil. 98 The kyng of Englandc was in amotlrs 
with the ooontemo of Salistiury. IhUL ccodlv. 943 In true 
emmua togyder sehe of other. tflpeGmwE Arcadia Ii6it) 
It He could not bridle his new concerned amors. Meg 
Shirley Love-tricks v. iii. Out of mere amors and affect i on s . 
1707 AaaimtNoT John Baft <1.753 48 There is nothing so 
ebetinete asa young lady in her amours. 


8. A love-affair, love-making, courtship. (Now 
only humorously of honourable love-making.) 

1367 D* ant Horace* Arte Poet, A ill, The Musics taught* 
in lyrike verse . . A mom of youth end banquets fvancke On 
famrument* to sing. 1669 Ptm Diary 13 Aug., To leave 
the young people together to begin tneir amours. 1878 
Butlbb Rudibr. tit. 1.913 In ell amours a lever burns With 
frowns as well as smile*, by turns. 1901 Hamilton Ber- 
thnUete Dyeing IL 11. lit. 169 The life of the cochineal ineect 
terminates by its amours. 1814 Scott Wav. xxiii 104 You 
cannot expect me to disturb him in his amours. tls8 Kj*by 
& Spence Entomol. III. xxxil 31 3 These gentlemen may have 
mistaken a battle for an amour. 

4. usually , An illicit love afair, an intrigue. 
a sdei Bacon Q. Mix. Wks. i860, 481 King Henry tne Eighth 
was engaged in a new amour. 1673 Dmvoen Mart. 4 la Mode 

II. i, Intrigue, Philotis, that’s an old phrase; 1 have hud 
that word by ; amour sounds better. 1878 Butler tfndibr. 

III. 1 679 Few of either sex dare marry, But rather trust, on 
tick* tamouis. 1790 Miss Graham Lett, on Ednc. 144 
Criminal amours are in general censured in these works. 
18V8 Frekmam Norm. Conq. I. iv. 95s The amours or doubt' 
fui marriages of the Norman Dukes. 

t Amou r 2 - Obs. [a. OFr. ameor, ameoun—L. 
amdtdr-em lover; mod.Fr. aimeur .] A lover. 

rigBO K. A lit. 951 Mony child was faderles : Mony ludy 
les hire amoiire. 

Amourette (amwrr t). fa. mod.Fr. amourette* 
a restoration in Fr. dress of Eng. Ami.ret obs. since 
i71h c.] 

1. A petty amour or love-affair : cf. AMORkT f. 

1885 C.a ri.vle Eretik. Gt. I !. vti. ii. 161 A curious story, about 

one of Prince Fred’s amourettes. 1871 Pali Mail G. 7 Feb. 
ji Youthful amourettes more or less scandalous. 

2. TheJtOve-gniss 01 Quaking-grass yfirizametlia). 
170* Petivkn in Phil. Trust*. XXIII. 1*37 Each squamose 

head resembling those of the common Aniourets. [1866 
Treat. Bot ., Amourette (Fr.i firius media. J 

8. A cupid, an amorefto. 

i860 Apler Fmuritfs Pro v. Poetry iii .50 Little amourettes, 
perched here and there upon the branches. 

Amourist, obs. form ol Amohiht. 

{ Amour-propre vamr/ripm-nT*). [mod.Fr., but 
in common use.] Self-love which is ready with its 
claims, and sensitive to causes of offence; good 
opinion of oneself, self-esteem. 

1818 Scott ///. Midi, xlviii. 363 When ihi» unwonted hunt 
of amour firoj^rr was thoroughly subdued. 1855 H. Spencer 
Psychol. 1 187*1 1. iv viil 487 A proof of power which cannot 
fail agreeably to excite the asuour fropre. 1865 Tvlor hardy 
Hist. Man. iii. 33 Hix amour prope neem- flattered. 
Amovability l4m/i:vi\bi litib tare-', [f. next: 
see -ability.] Capability of being removed or 
dismissed ; liability to dismissal. 

v8i6T. Ji'M hNSfiN Writ. 11830) IV. aBfl I.H us retain amov- 
ability on the concurrence of the executive and legixlative 
branches. 

Amovable (4m/?v4b , l), a. Also 9 amovible. 
[a. mod.Fr. ameviblc removable: see Amovk r. 2 
and -able.] Capable of being removed from a 
situation or potation ; removable. 

1851 Sir F. Palgravr Norm. 4 Eng. I. 154 A civil Hier- 
archy of Dukes or Count*, amovible perhaps* by prerogative. 

Amoral ? Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Amove 

V.2 + -AL*.] Removal, putting aw ay. 

1684 Kvklvn Silva (1776) 349 The ainoval of these un- 
Bufferahle nuisances would infinitely clarify the air. 

t Amo ve, V. 1 obs.; also 4-5 amoevo, 4-6 
amove, 6 anioove. [a. OFr. amov-er , amouv-oir , 
accented stem atneuv - :—L. admove-re to move to, 
excite to, f. ad to + move-re lo move. App. con- 
founded to some extent with OFr. es mover ■, mod.Fr. 
fmouvoirx— L. exmovere.] 

1. To set in motion, stir, stir up, excite (any ac- 
tion. a person to action, the heart, the blood, etc.). 

a 1330 SirOhttl\ 18 ,6 33 Suichetyding* thei herden, That 
6-moeuede al here bhxL c 14x3 Wvni own Crtm. vui. xxxiii. 
118 He walde ainowe were in Frawns. 1541 Paynkli. Catit/ne 
Iii. 73 b. The commons were excedingly amoued agaynst the 
• Senaiouni. 1*1390 Grrbnu Poems 136 At all these cries my 
heart was sore amoved. 

2. esp. To move the feelings of (a i>ereon\ to 
move inwardly, cause emotion to. (Fr. fmottvoir.) 

a. irons, (usually pass.) 

rs 374 C*i»ai:cbr Botth. 1. i. 6 Sche was a lytcl ameued and 
glowed wik cruel even. 1494 Fabvaw ii. xlviii. 39 When the 
knowlege of y deth of Irreglas wa* brought vnto the kyng®, 
he wa* therwith greatly amoued. 1513 Douglas <Eneit ix. til 
40 Hou art thou thusaganc the fatisamouitT 1398 Spenser 
F. Q. t iv. 45 She . . him amove* with speeches seeming fit. 

b. re/t. 

>530 Palsgr. 495/9 Kope your pacyence and amove you noL 
O. intr. 

ctdba Signs be/. Judg. in K.R. P. (1863^ u per nis no seint 
in heuee abow . . fat per of ne sal umoue. c 1388 Chaucer 
Clerktt T. 443 Whan she had herd al this she noght ameued 
ft*, r. amoued | Neyther in word, in cheer, or countenaunce. 
8. irons. To arouse (from sleep, etc.). 

>888 Spenkkr Daphnatda 1545, I, stepping to him light, 
Amooved him out of his siome swound. 

Amore *4mi?*v), [ad. Jv. dmovhre to remove, 
move out of the wav; f. d—ah off + move-re to 
piove ; prob, as a legal term directly f. Fr- ameever, 
i n thissense in Act 9 Htn. V1.(c)noted by Codefr.V.j 
L To remove (a person or things from a position ; 
to dismiss (a person) from an office. (Sow only 
in legal phiascology.) 


1494 Fasvam vil 48a The myde personee were from On 
kynge amoued. im SMe Paper* Hem. ViH % IV. no 
Amoving end eapeuyng him from all audorita. lip H. 
Moss SmwifSoul il l ii. mxxvI, C laws, horns, hoofs thcyuw 
the pinchug ill (’amove. a 8 ee Colqumoun Comm. 4 PoL 
Thame s xl 319 These Harbour- Masters may be suspended 
or amoved. 189a J. Austin Jurispr. (1879) IL 1098 An 
abortive attempt to amove it (an object of theft], 
f 2 . To remove; put away (things immaterial'. Ohs. 
1536 Bellbnubnb Cross. Scot/, f. 35 Al hatrent for that time 
beaud amov it. 18x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. iv. x. 13 To amour 
the note of ingratitude, and turbulence from them. 1884 

H. More Myth tssiq . v. ia Zeal . . In amoving this grand amour 
out of the Church. 

t AuO Tfrd, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Amove o . 1 4 -ed.] 
Stirred, aremstd, excited. 

r X374 Chaucer Booth. 1. v. 93 Sche . . no Mmr amoeued wfr 
my uompleynies seide jms. 1470 Ha ruing Caress, cxix. To 
Fwundrete she fled, ftill sore amoued. 1398 Spenser P. Q. il 

I. te Therewith amoved from hit sober mood. 

t AatO TOmoat. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Amove s'.* 
•f -mknt.J Removal, putting away. 

1813 Da nifl Eng. Ht*L 134 Who had often before laboured 
their amoouement, as held to be com>t>t Councellors. 

Amoving (amiS’viq), vbl. sb. [f. Amove r. 2 + 
-iNo 1 .] Removing, removal. (Only in law.) 

1618 ap in Ru«hw. Hist. Colt. (1650) I. 35 The Writ con. 
cerning amoving a I «eper. s888 Lend. Gat. mmn»nicc*'c> vi/c 
An Act for the Amoving Papists . . front the Cities of London 
and Westminster. 

Ampair, amp»r, V. 3 -4 ; [a. OFr. ampeite-A 
the earliest lorm of the word afterwards reduced 
to apayr, apair, pair, and erron. sj>elt App air. 
i Ampa ro. Obs. rare — *. [ad. Sp. arnparo de- 
fence, protection, f. ampar-ar to defend, foitify, 
cogn. w. Pr., Pg. am para r , Fr. em/arer, It. impa- 
rdre, as if from a common late L. 'impardre, f. im, 
in, into, towards (a purpose) 4 para re to furnish, 
fit.] Defence, protection, guard. 

£ Yung Diana l)cd., 1 humbly beseech your good Lord* 
entertains this booke vnder your Hon. ampare. 

rally, phonetic corruption of AND per st, 
the old name of the character <S*» ; still in common 
use in the dialects from Cumberland to Cornwall: 


see Amj'Krhand. 

17 «8 Hart. MS. in Strutt Sports 4 Pa \t, (18^307 XV wylh 
Estd A ad per se — Amen. 1878 Dick inoon Cumber/. Gl. 1 35 
Am patsy . 1880 Count E. Cor aw. {//., Ampatty. 

Ajupelidaoui (ampflrd/Sm), a. Hot. [f moil. 
1.. ampefidetr the vine family (f. (Ir. dpirrA»<>r vine) 
+ -cum : see -tiieouh.] Belonging to tlie vine 
family; resembling the vine. 

1879 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Amptlite (armpfloit). A fin. [ad. L. ampeiitis, 
a. Gr. d/nrsAtr. s of the vine (f. dfmvA-ot vine ; see 
-ite\ in d/ireAfnr yij an earth sprinkled on the 
vine to destroy insects.] A bituminous earth ; 
perhaps canned coal. 

1751 Chambkrn Cyci.f Am petit ex , cannal coal, In natural 
history, a black, bituminous substance that dissolves in oiL 
&6$s T. Rose Humboldt's Trav. I. xv. 490 The talcosc slate 
contains small layers of soft and unctuous graphic ampelitc. 
Ampfrlitio («mpf li tik), a. A/in. [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of the nature of ampelite. 

1849 Murchison Silurin xvit. 410 Subordinate* ampelltie 
schists containing graptolites. 

Ampelonapny (amp/ty’grilfi). [a. mod.Fr. 
ampflograpnie, 7. (»r. a/ursA-os vine + -ypatfHa : see 
-on a PHY.] The scientific description ol the vine. 

1870 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

t A*mpar. Obs. or dial. 1 3 ampre, 7 amper. 
A tumour or swelling; a blemish. (Cf. Anbury.) 

a 700 Epinat GL < 0 . K. T. ic,6- Parix* atnpras ; Er/urtGL 
omnrre c 1173 Colt. Horn. 937 pri ampres were an mancyn 
wr his iChriitV] to-cyme. 1674 Ray .v. 4k K. C'ouutr. Wonts 
5 7 An Amper : a fault or flaw in linnen or woollen doath, 
Suss. Skinner makes if to be a word much used by the com- 
mon or countrey-people in Essex lo signifie a tumour, rising 
or pustule. 1893 W. Robertson Phrastoi. Gets. 85 An Amper 
or Ampor j Tumor, phlegmons. 1753 Ch am bkrb t 'yd. Supp. , 
Asnprr , a local term used in Koex tor a tumor* or phlegmon. 
1893 Parirh Sststrx Dial. 13 (From Kav). 

Auptrfr (fiftpcT, d*m|>e* j). Ele dr . [a . Amphre, 
name of a Fr. electrician ; a designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881.] (See auot.) 

1881 ( 7 . Rev. OcL 457 The unit of current is celled the 
* Amp&re.’ It is tlie current that one volt can send through 
one ohm. 1884 A. Gnkv in Nature XXVI I. 331 The current 
flowing in a wire of remittance one 0I1111, between the two 
ends at which a difference of potentials of one volt is main- 
tained, has been adopted as the practical unit of current and 
called one ampere 

Amperwwe, obs. form of Kupekrs. 
Amptromftter (amperp-m/tw). Eleetr. [f. 
prec. + -(o)ubtbr. a shortened fonn is Ammeter.] 
(See quot.) 

s88a < ntiii. Eleetr. Rxhih. 46 Patent Imperomeier for 
measuring electrical work, applicable to electro-plating, to 
show ihe work done or doing in a vat. 

Ampersand (flcmpansscnd). Also ampaesy-, 
ampuaey-, ampue-. Corru pt ion of 1 and per se — 
and* the old way of spelling and naming the cha- 
racter Bp 1 i-e. *dc by itself • and ;* found In various 
forms in almost all the dialect Glossaries. See A 


per se funder A IV 1) / per se, O per se, etc. 
s8j7 Hali burton Ciockm. (18631 399 He has hardly learned 
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what Ampersand means, afore they give him a hors*. ifca 
OMb Kuot JAh Bedexid, He thought it ( 2 ) bud only 
Imo pit there to finish off th* alphabet Tike, though omdw#. 
mnd would ha* done a« well, it if Punch ty Apr., Of all th* 
type* In a printer’* hand Commend me to the Ampersand. 
sHt Mm. Pasku Ox/. Gi. t • Anulam, the sign sMa 
Fioman in l.ongm. Mag . 1. 95 4 Ampuaty and.* that is, in full 

* and per m. and,' U the name of the sign for the conjunction 
mnd, ft, which used to be printed at the end of the alphabet. 

Amperur, oh*. form of Kmpxhok. 
tll&perj, < 7 . Obs. or dial. [f. Ampeh 4 -r.J 

* Weak, unheal thy. Also, beginning to decay, eftpeci- 
ally applied to cheese.' Parish Sussex Dial. 1875. 

Amphipi prefix, a. Or. dy<pt- both, of both kinds, 
on both sides, about, around. Used in many de- 
rivatives and compounds. 
Amphi«rUirodial(R : inliiukr^ dm), a. a no/. 
[mod. f. Amphi- 4 Gr. dpbpw 5 ~rjs well-articulated 4 
-xal.] Characterized by amphiarthrosis. 

*%9 Todd Lycl. Altai. 4 Phyt. V. 191/a The sacrum . . is 
united to the last lumber vertebra . . by an amphi-arthrodiel 
joint. «* 7 f Moeeie Aunt. Joints j Connecting fibro-carti- 
uge* occur only in amphiarthrodial joints. 

Amphiarthrosis (w>mfi,ajjwd*si 8 ). Anat. 
[mod. f. Amphi- of both kinds 4 Arthkosth 1 arti- 
culation,' repr. a possible Gr. *dp$panns, n. of action 
f. dpfy jtiv to articulate.] A form of jointing par- 
taking of the characters both of diarthrosis and 
synarthrosis, the two bones being united by a car- 
tilage of some elasticity, which prevents one sur- 
face sliding on the other, but admits of a certain 
amount of movement ; as in the joints of the ver- 
tebral column, the carpus, etc. 

*030 Tono Cycl. A net. 4 Phys. I. ajs/i The amphiarthrosi* 
possesses a manifest, although certainly a very limited degree 
of motion. 1874 Kqoma Dts. Ear 302 The articulation be- 
tween 1 he Ahort pnxrss of the incus and the posterior tym- 
panic wall is an amphiarthrosi*. 

AmpMbe. rare-', [ad. Gr. dfuplffios: see next.] 
• Amphibian. 


X 01 I Gen. P. Thompson Rxtrc. (1843! I. 336 The veritable 
amphiben, or such as serve amphibiously by land or sea, 
videlicet Marines. 

II Amphibia (okmfibii), sb. pi. [L. amphibia 
(sing, amphibium ), a. Gr. Afupifita, sing, dji/u'/ho r, 
living in both, and »ub*t. (sc. animal , (<yov) an ani- 
mal that lives in both elements ; f. dyupl both + 0 tos 
life. The sing, forms amphiblon, amphibium, 
were formerly in use, for which, in sense 4, Amphi- 
bian is now used.] 

I. sinfr. amphibium , •on , with pi. -a, -urns. 

1. A being that lives cither in water or on land, or 
is equally at home in either element. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxn.xv.ai a Some live on 
land and water both, whereupon they are named Amphibia. 
163s Whinnies 83 A Saylcr is . . an niniihibium that lives 
both on land and water. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, iv, 136 Like 
an Amphiblon, He wan equally active on water, and land. 
*007 Phil. Trans. XI. 579 Could stay a great while under 
water, as Amphibium* use to do. 1M5 Esquihos Cornwall 
17a The boat can travel both on land and sea like Amphibia. 
S./fr. A bein'; of doubtful or ambiguous position. 
*f 4 S.W MALY Serin, in Southey Comm.-Pi. Bk. 11. (1849) 6 
Ask these amphibia what numes they would have. What, 
arc you papists Y no . . are you protestant*? no. c 1670 Mar- 
vell Dtj/ort. Lever Wks. III. 741 He both consumed, and 
increas'd : And languished with doubtful breath Th’ amphi- 
hiuni of life and death. 

3 . A being having it double existence, rare. 

*** 1 .amu /ilia, Child A ugl 47a Humility and Aspira- 
tion went on even-pm.ed in the instruction of the glorious 
Amphibium. 

II. pi. only. 

4 . Zool. a. Applied by l.inurcusto Reptiles in the 
wider sense (including Reptiles and Amphibia of 
mod. naturalists). Ob\. b. By Cuvier to a tribe of 
Mammals including seals and their allies, o. By 
modem zoologists since Mncleay (riflig) to the 
fourth great division of Vertebrata, intermediate 
between reptiles and fishes, which in their early 
state breathe by gills like fishes, as frogs, newts, etc. 

ft. *751 Ciiamukhh Cycl. Supg., A mfhibia . . n das* of 
animals, whose essential characters are, that they ha\ e either 
a naked, or else a scaly body . . their teeth being all sharp 
and pointed, and without radiated fins. 

b. *033 Sin C. Hkli Hand 109 In the true Amphibia . . 
we have the feet contracted . . and the lingers webbed and 
converted into fin*. 

0. ib) J. ( is ay {title 1 Synopsis of the Genera of Reptiles 
and Amphibia * 04 * Penny Cycl. XIX. 407/1 Gray . con- 
aider* the Reptiles, orscaly-skinncU group, and the Amphibia, 
or naked-hkimied group, as distinct classes. *009 ('ari’KNTF.k 
A Mint. Phys.xx. 87*190 Many Zoologists range the Frogs 
and their allies in a separate class under the name of Am- 
phibia. 1070 R01 1 PsioN A mm. L(ft lntrod.61 Amphibia . . 
cold -blooded Vertebrata . . provided with gill* for aquatic 
in addition to lungs for aerial respiration. 

Amphibia! vftmfvbi&l), a. ftnd sb. rare. [f. prcc. 
4- -alj < Amphibian. 

1034 Goon Bk. Nature 1 . 185 Mammals, bird*, amphibia!*, 
fishes. «079 Syti. Sot. Lex., A mfhibial, capable of living 
in water or air. 

AmaMhiaii (&mfvbi&n), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
4 -an!j A. adj. 

1. Having two modes of existence; fig. of doubtful 
nature. 


«*3fGiu.Ksm Sag. Pep. Cor. ul vfiL vee A certain* Amphi- 
Man brood, sprung out of the stem of Noroaiaa tyranny* 
9. Of or pertaining to the Amphibia. 

Jxltf Not in Craig.) s 06 e Dana Man. GeoL 731 Amphibian 
JUptues. *878 Bill GegenbamPt Comp. Anat. 495 Th* 
Reptilio, which so for approach the old Amphibian phylum. 
B. sb. An animal of the division Amphibia. 

183S Kirsy Habits 4 /met. A aim. II. xviL 137 If we go 
from the Cetaceans to the Amphibians, we eee e further 
metamorphosis of the organs of motion. 073 Dawson Earth 
4 Man vL 144 In my younger days frogs and toads and 
newts used to be reptiles; now we are told that they ore 
more like fishes, and ought to be called . . Amphibians. 

II Amphi'biis sb.pl. Obs. [L. amphibii, a. Gr. 
dtupl 0 m, pi. mosc. of the adj. of which Amphibia 
is neut.J Amphibious men, 

41 *070 Marvell Applet. Ho. (1776) 9*4 How tortoise like, 
but not so » low. These rational amphibii [salmon-fisher*] go 1 
t Antphibilig, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [for amphibole, 
a. Fr. amphibole : ice Amphibole*.] Ambiguous. 

Tinge In 3rd Hep. Comm. Hist. MSS. (187a) 080b That 
amphtbille demaunde that the seid Duke seith in his article 
to demaunde the cause of the loose of Normandie. 

Amphibiolit* (fcmfrbidlait). [f. Amphjbion 4 
-L1TK.J 4 The remains of an amphibious animal 
found in the fossil state.’ Craig 1847. 
Ampbibiolith (tf-mfi buflij)). [f. as prec. 4 Gr. 
A i$ot stone.] = prec. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 879. 

(d*m fi : btf Ipd^ikiU), a. [f. 
next + -ical.] Of or pertaining to amphibiology. 
*«47 in Craig. 

Amphibiology (^mfi’bi^ isd^i). [f. Amphibia 

4 -(o)LOOY.] A scientific treatise on tne Amphibia; 
that part of zoology which treats of amphibious 
animals. 


*840 Eaton ft Wright N. Auter. Bat. (ed. 8) $6y Amphu 
biology, the department of zoology, embracing animals which 
are capable of suspending respiration for a long time with- 
out injuring the action or the arterial system. 

Amphiblon, [Gr] sing form of Amphibia. 
Amphibious (itmfrbias), a. [f. Amphibia 4 

-OUH. J 

1 . Living both on land and in water, a. of animals. 

(1609 H. J onhon Silent Worn. 1. iv, Captain Otter, sir; . . he 

has had commund both by sea and land. . . O, then he is 
animat amphibium Yj Lksthangk Charles /, 87 The . . 

Admiral . .being scanted in Mariners . . was enforced to take 
in two thousnnd two hundred land men, who should be am- 
phibious, serving partly for sea-men, and partly for Innd- 
souldiers. 1697 Hammer Pay. 1 . 117*9) 57 Guano’s . . lay Eggs 
os most of those amphibious creatures da xng Somerville 
Chase iv. 364 On him Th’ amphibious Otter feasts. 1033 Sir 
C. Hkli. Hand 1 38 button tried to make a dog amphibious, 
b. of plants. 

i 7«0 BK4M.KY in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 4 86 Plants.. are 
either Terrestrial, Amphibious, or Aquatickl 18x3 C. Mar- 
shall Gardening ed. 51 1*0 The amphibious tribe os willow, 
sallow, withy, osier, etc. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, suited for, or connected with 
both land and water. 

1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. F.p . 138 Not only to swim in 
the water, but move upon the land, according to the amphi- 
bious and inixt intention of nature. X003 Butler Hudibr. 
l. L *7 So some Rats of Amphibious Nature Are either for 
the Land or Water. *713 C tfjw Wincii p.lska Mite. Poems 
946 The fatal Goodwin . . that dangerous Sand, Amphibious in 
its kind, nor Sea nor I^und. x0og Wokdsw. Prtl. ill. 69 A 
floating island, an amphibious spot. 

8 . Having two lives ; occupying two positions ; 
connected with or combining two classes, ranks, 
offices, qualities, etc. 

1643 Sis T. Hhownf Ktlig. Med. (16561 1 . 1 34 We are onety 
that amphibious piece between a corporal! and spirituall 
essence. 171a AnixsoN Sped. No. 435 P 5 Such an Amphi- 
bious Dres* l />. belonging to both Hexes]. 1796 Nugent 
Montesquieu 11738 II xxwit. xxxix. 31a Formed an amphi- 
bious code, where the French and Roman jaws were mixed. 
* 017 Coi.kriix;k Bit\. Lit. 1 . i.*4 An amphibious something . . 
bull of image, and half of abstract meaning. ^ 1843 Carlyle 
Past k l' r * 178, 1 have coiiMidered this amphibious Pope. 
Amphibiously^ adv. [f. piec 4 -hY*.] In an 
amphibious manner ; like an amphibious being. 

sftex Hvron in Moore Li/e\ 1866 498 Land tortoises . . am- 
phibiouHlv crawled along the bottom. x8j7X Daily News 
7 Sept., There are few people ho ainphiliiously constituted as 
to take uiimixed delight in a straight downpour of rain. 

Amphi’bioiUineM. rate- *, [f. as prec. 4 
-nkhk.J The (piality of lieing amphibious ; life in, 
or connexion with, two elements. 

1731 in Haili-y; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Amphibium, [1..] sing, fonn of Amphibia. 
Amphibole 1 (;rmfib< 7 ul). [a. Fr. amphibole , r. 
adj. 4 ambiguous, of a double sen-*:’ (Cotgr. ihxi), 
z. the mineral ; ad. L. amphibol-um ambiguous, 
a. Gr. dyapifioK-ov thrown or hitting on both sides* 
ambiguous, f. dyupi on both sides 4 / 9 oA-, BaA- stem 
of 0 a* A -«k to throw.] 
fl. An ambiguity; -A mphiboly. Obs. 
x6o6 Holland Snet&mins Notes 34 There is not onely on 
Homoii)me in the word . . but ao Ampibole also in the sen- 
tence. 2060 Wilkins Real Cheer, fi. i 06 . 48 /Eftivoea* 
turn , Ambiguous, Amphibole. / 

2 . A mineral, hornblende. 'So named by Haliy 
1801, in allusion to the protean variety in com- 
position and appearance, assumed by the mineral 
genus to which he gave the name, ana which Dona 
takes as the type o? his first group of Bisilicates, 


including under it many species and varieties, at 
Actinolite, Asbestos* Gamblende, Tremolite, etc. 
(The pronunciation gmfi’bllx is quite erroneous.) 

i%| Lntu Stem. Good (1863) M* Amphibole is a general 
term under which hornblende end actinolite may be united, 
1000 Dana Min. 033 The varieties of amphibole are as nume- 
rous os those of pyroxene. 1869 Philmt* Vesuv, x. 996 
Hornblende, or Amphibole in ejected blocks and scorim on 
Somme and Vesuvius. 

U Ampfcibolft* (ftmfrbffli). Cr.Antiq. [Gr. 
dyutH&oAh a costing-net, f. dpipl on both sides, around 
4 -fioKij a throw, cast] An ancient castiug-net. 
1004 Badham H alient. 04 Whether the net employed by 
Vulcan, on a memorable occasion . . was an amphibole. 

Amp hibolic (mtmfibp-lik), a. rare. [f. Amphi- 
bole 4 -10. Of. symbolic .] 

1 . Of the nature of amphiboly; ambiguous, equi- 
vocal. 

1873 Daily News ix Aug., I turn from this amphibolic 
pleading to a more succinct opinion. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 6*1 A variably long period of irresolution with ir- 
regular fluctuations of temperature . . the so-called amphi- 
bolic stage. 

2 . Of, or of the nature of, the mineral amphibole. 
s8£s T. Ross Humboldt's Tmv. II. xviv. 510 The decom- 

poKitiou of some amphibolic or chloride strata. 1005 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man . vtiL so* A greenish amphibolic stone. 

t Ampbibo'lioal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 
** Amphibolic i. 


I 0 ga Gaulk Magastrom. 3*1 CF.nigmaticAll, obscure, am- 
phihulicall, ambiguous, and equivocating speech) 

Blount Glossogr ., Amphibolous , A mphtooiiceU , e 


10*. X0fl0 
Amp hi So* 


Glossogr.. 

logical, doubtful or douWully spoken. 

Amphibolic (i-mfi bilin), a. [f. os prec. 4 
-ink ; cf. amethystine.] - Amphibolic 2. 

1875 J. Dawson Dawn 0/ Life vii. 187 A similar alterna- 
tion occurs in amphiboline-calcitic marbles. 

Amphibolite, -yto (dmfrbJbitV Min. [f. 

os prec. 4 -itk.] - Horn blende-rock or Diabase. 

x0*3 I .yell Elem. Gcot.i i860 593 Amphibolite— is a trap 
of the basaltic family, i 860 Dana Mm. 040 Hornblende • 
rock or amphiboly te, consuls of massive hornblende of a dark 
greenish -black or black colour, and has a granular texture. 
Ibid. 343 If the hornblende and labrodorite constitute n 
homogeneous fine-grained compact moss, the rock is cubed 
aiiiphibolyte or diabase. 

Ampni*boliae, v. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. dyufH 0 o\^ 

a cast-net 4 -izk.] To envelop with a net. 

1834 Badham Ha/ieui. ip* The . . thunny . . leap, without 
looking, into its [the net s| folds, and are thus completely 
1 amphiholixed ’ and caught. 

Amphibological (rcmfi:Wlp*dj5ikal),tf. [f. Am- 
phibology 4 -ical; perh.f. Yx.amphibologiqut 14c.] 
Ambiguous : prop, of a sentence or phra^ of am- 
biguous construction ; equivocating 


1577 Homnsiird Chron. <1*87) III. 1245^ He that .. wrote 
the umphibolouicall epistle for the death of the king. 1587 
Grkkne and Pt. Trttameron Wks. 1883 III. 1*7 Needles 
Allegories that haue-such an xmphibologlcall equivocation. 
*0exB urton A nat. Mel. in. iii. 1. tu 1651 ) 607 1 He] ingratiates 
himself with an amphibological speech. 2836 Hoa. Smith 
Tm T mm. 30 An apology which lie gave in the following 
amphibological terms—* I called you a liar,— it ih true. You 
spoke truth. I have told a lie.* 

Amphibolo gioally, adv. rare-*, [f. prec. 4 
-i.y 2 .] 4 Doubtfully, with a doubtful meaning.’ J. 

Amphibo logism. rare, [f.next 4 -ihm ; cf. neo- 
logism?] An amphibolous construction or phrase. 

1813 T. Jefferson Writ. I1810) IV 223 Paring off the am- 
phibologism* into which they have been led. 

Amphibology (tx.-mfib^ l6d^i). [a. Fr. amphi - 
bologie , ad. late L. amphibologia (Isidore \ for earlier 
amphibolies (Cic.), a. Gr. diupt&oRia ambiguity, with 
the ending *logia, Gr. -\oyla speech, by fonn assoc. 
with tautologia , etc. Also found in the Latin form.} 
L» Amphiboly i. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy/ns iv. xio6 For goddes speken in am- 
phibologies, And for o noth, they tellen twenty lyes, xfga 
Latimer Serm. Lord's Prayer vu. II. 112 It is an antphibe* 
logic, and therefore Erasmus tumeth it into Latin with such 
words. x 005 Glanvim. Seeps. Sci. 113 That the mind be 
not misled by amphibologies. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
English language . . is not so capable of any ampnUtologies of 
thl* kind. 1864 J. H. Newman APol. Pita App. 06 Nothing 
is adduced . . for the lawful use of Amphibologte*. 

2 . « Amphiboly 2. 

X5I9 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 267 Such ambiguous 
termes they call Amphibologia, we call it the ambiguous, or 
figure of sence incertuinc. x 0 s 0 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 


1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xx. 17a The fallacy of Amphibo- 
logy consists in an ambiguous grammatical structure of a 
sentence which produces misconception 

Amphi:bol03tylOW,a. Bot. [f.Gr.d/i^oA-ot 
(see AMPHiBoLB)4.ervx-or column 4 -oub.] Ap- 
plied, after Wachendorff, to plants in which tne 
style is not apparent. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879 . 

Amphibolous (*mfi*WU*\ a. [f. L amphi - 
bol-us va. Gr. d^^oX-or : see Ami hibolje! 4-ous.] 

1 1* Ambiguous, of double or doubtful character. 

1044 England s Tear* in Hard Mite. (Mnlh.) V. 447 Never 
[was] such an amphibolous quarrel, both parties oedering 
themselves for the King. x 60 o Howell, Crocodile, n kina 
of amphibolous ertture, partly aquatil, partly terrestrioL 

2. Of language : Ambiguous in sense. 

1041 March Actions for Standee 5 The law, la actions of 



AMPHIBOLY. 


SOI 




Sbumdw, admits that they shall 1 m taken in the best lease 
where the words era amphiboly*. Blount Giassogr., 
Ampkibaimt, doubtfbl or doubtfully spoken. 

8. Path. Spreading on both tides. 

_ dll Lkjo Bile 86 Animals in whom an amphibolous biliary 
fistula had been made. 

Amphiboly (&mfi-bdli\ Also 6-7 -to, [a.OFr. 
amphibolic, ad. L. amphtbolia, a. Gr. dpsptfiokia am* 
bjguity. See Amphibole.] 

L Ambiguous discourse ; a sentence which may 
be construed in two distinct senses ; a quibble. 
(See Amphibologt, which is the earlier and more 
popular word.) 

f id«o Holland Camden's Brit. 1-307 What a crafty Am* 
phibolie or A&quivocatlon. 163s B. Tomoon Magn. Lady 
11. i, Come, leave your schemes, And nne amphibolies, par- 
son. 168a Evats Grotius, War 4 Peace 199 If a sentence 
will admit of a double sence, they term it an Amphiboly, 
ifipf Edits. Rev. 1 . 071 The amphibolies . . etc of which Kant 
speaks, are impossible. 

2. A figure of speech : Ambiguity arising from 
the uncertain construction of a sentence or clause, 
of which the individual words are unequivocal : thus 
distinguished by logiciansfrom equivocation, though 
in popular use the two are confused. 

1388 Fbauncb Lawlers Lee. 1. iv. 97 b, Amphiboly, when 
the sentence may bee turned ooth the waves, so that a man 
•hall be uncertayne what waye to take. 1660 Stanley lfist. 
Philos (1701)947/1 Sophisms in the Word are six . . 9. By Ain. 
phibolia. 3681 Hobbes Rket. 169 Now of those fallacies that 
are joyned together. It is either Amphibolia or the doubt- 
fulness of speech : or etc 1803 Ed in. Rev. I. 969 The per- 
plexing controversies on the divisibility of matter, are the 
product of a double amphiboly. 

Amphibmoh (;emfi,bnek). Also -us, -ys, -ee. 
[ad. L. amphibrachus , •ys, a. Gr. dp<pt&paxv* short 
at both ends, and subst. the foot so called, f. dpfl 
on both sides 4 0 pa\vs short. Long used in the L. 
forms ; amphi bracket seems due to form -assoc, with 
spondee, trochee . I11 Eng. form in Craig 1847.] 

In Gr. and L. prosody, a foot consisting of a long 
between two short syllables, ns dmd/A ?. Sometimes 
applied in modern prosody to an accented syllable 
between two unaccented, as consented, drama tic. 

1980 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arh.) 134 For your foote 
a mphibracck u s . . ye haue the«e wordes and many like to 
these [r/ilsttd] \dftightfull\. 1749 Power of Numb, in 
Poet. Comp. 19 Amphibrachys w is an lambic and 
half Pyrrhic w. a 1771 Okay Corr.it 84J) a6o A free verse of 
eleven or twel\ e syllables, which may consist of four Amplti- 
brachees . . so Prior : ‘ Ax Chlut? came Into thS rflom t’other 
dAy.’ 1807 Cof.KmoGB, One syllable long, with one short at 
each side, AmphlbrAchfis hJlstes with d stdttiy strhie. s8gB 
Marsh Ltd. Eng. Lang xxiv. 594 Theoretically we may 
consider the prosody of tne Ormulum as composed of verses 
of six iambics and an amphibrach. 

Amphibryoua (*mhbri,6s>, a. Bot . [f. Gr. 
d/upi about -1- tfpvnv to swell + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1866 Gray Introd. Rot. 599 Amphibryous , growing by ad- 
ditions over the whole periphery. [1880 — Rot. Text-bk. 395 
Amphibrya , equivalent to monocolyledones.) 

Amphioarpous (»mfi,kS\ips>, a. Bot. [f.Gr. 
dp 4 >i both 4 Kapir-os fruit + -ous.] Having fruit of 
two kinds, either as to form, or time of maturation. 

i866Gray Introd. Bot.yss A mphicarpous or amphicarpic: 
producing two kinds of rruit. 

Amphichroic (*mfi,kn*«ik), a. [f. Gr. dpipl 
both 4 -xp°’ os coloured (f. XP^ a » Xoo-u£ colour) 4 -10. 
(In l.c. erroneously printed amphieroitie.)] Hav- 
ing a double action upon test colours in chemistry. 

3876 M. Foster Phys. '1879) l ii. 63 A living muscle at rest 
. . tested by litmus paper . . is frequently amphicroitic, i.e. 
it will turn blue litmus red and red litmus blue. 

AmphiCQ8lia.il a. Phys. [f. as 

next4-iAN.J - Ampiiic(Xlous ; also, possessing or 
characterised by amphicoelous vertebra:. 

1833 Owen Shet. hr Teeth 4a Vertebra: of thin amphiccellun 
type . . existed in the teleosaurus. 3870 Rolleston A nim. 
I.\ft Introd. 56 Amphicaelian vertebr* are found in tlte 
Geckohd r 

Amphiooalons (temfi,s/'bs), a. Phys. [£. Gr. 
dpupi on both sides +*o2X-or hollow + -ouh.] Con- 
cave on both sides, double concave. Applied to 
vertebrae, as in the backbone of a fish. 

3869 Huxley in Jral. Geol. S. XXVI. 33 Amphicoelous 
centra. 3879 Ls Conte Elem, Cool. 470 Their vertebra: were 
amphictelous or biconcave, as in fishes and many extinct 
reptiles. 


dwelt round or near, next neighbours* (liddell 
and Scott).] Deputies from the different states of 
ancient Greece composing an anembly or council. 

19N T. B .La primaudtiyes Fr. Acad, 6eo The sacred 
councell of the Amphietiona. 160a L. Lloyd Confer. Lames 
43 They might appeale from the Areopagitas in Athene . . to 
tne Amphictions at Troueno. 1869 Rawlinoon A me, Hitt 
19s Sentence of the Amphlctyons against Phods, a.c 337. 

Amphiotyony (&mfrkti,/ni). Gr. Hist. [ad. 
Gr. dpuptatvoyia, abs.tr. sb. f. prcc.] A confederation 
of Amphictyons ; an association of neighbouring 
states tor the common interest. 

3839 Tmirlm all Greece 1 . x. 374 The term amphictyouy . . 
more properly written amphictiony, denotes a body referred 
to a local centre of union. 8fif6Gxorx Greece II. ii. eB There 
wav an Amphiktyony of seven citios at the holy island of 
Kalauria. i860 Kwvlinkon Anc. Hist. 139 Tliese leagues, 
known as Ainphictyonies, were not political alliances. 

Amphiojrrtou*. [f. Gr. dpupbtvpr-o r convex 
on botn sides, gibbous (f. dpupi 4 tcvprbt curved) + 
-ouh. Badly spelt amphicurtous . j Curved on 
both sides, gibbous. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amphicurtous. 

t Amphid(d (wmhd). Ghent. Obs. [mod. f.Gr. 
dpupi both 4 -IDE ‘derivative.’] A name applied by 
Berzelius to salts, which he viewed as compounds 
of two oxides, Btilphides, selenides, or tellurides, 
and which actually contain three elements (as sul- 
phate of potash SO, . KgO), as distinct from the 
haloid salts (as common salt, chloride of sodium, 
NaCl) which contain only two. 

384a Ptve. Am. Phil. Soc. II. sko An amphide salt in one 
consisting of an acid and a base, each containing an amphi- 
gen body. 3863 Watts Diet. Chtm. (187a) I. 901 The so- 
called oJtiphid salts are those which belong to the water* 
gpAr . . whereas the haloid-compounds belong to the type 

Amplddiso (armMiak). Zoo t. [f. (Jr. dpupi on 
both sides 4- Siotcos a round plate.] Peculiar aste- 
roid spicules, resembling two toothed wheels united 
by an axle, which form a layer surrounding the 
gemmules of sponges (Nicholson.) 

1B67J. Houa AlicroMc . 11. ii. 389 Remains of the dead swinge, 
empty geminate-cases with tneir am phi discs. 1877 Huxt liV 
Anal. lav. An. iii. it8 Nothing is left but the envelope of 
keratose, with imbedded omphidisks, disposed perpendicu- 
larly to its surface. 

Amphldro*mio, a.-® The mod. form of the 
next, if used. 

t Amphidro mioal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. dpupibpopla, 
f. dpuplopopiot running about or around + -)CAL.] 
Pertaining to the ancient Ampliidromia (‘an Attic 
festival at the naming of a child, so called because 
the parents’ friends carried it round the hearth, and 
then pave it its name.' Liddell and Scott). 

.165* Sie T. Browne Card. Cyrus II. c 6 i At the Amptii- 
dromicall Feasts, on the fifth day after the Childe was bom, 
presents weie sent from friends. s 68 s Blount Giossogr., 1 
A mphiJrmuii at, pertaining to the fifth day from the birth, 
when the child was purified, by carrying it round the fire, 
and having its name given. 

Amphigam (ce-mfi^irm). Pot. [a. Fr. amphi- 
game, t. Gr. dfupl on both sides + ydfso 1 marriage.] 

A name given by De Candolle to the lowest onler 
of plants, supposed to have no distinct sexual 
organs, also called A gam#. 

1B45 LiNnr.KV Sch. Rot. (1858J Lx. 151 Amphigams, plants 
having neither air vessels nor itoninte*. 

Amphigamoiui ufrmfi-glmas', a. Bot. [f. Am- 
phioam + -ouh.] Of or i^eitniniug to Amphigams. 

3841 Lindlky Elem. Bot. 90 Amuhig&mous . . that ta, des- 
titute of stomotea and entirely cellular. t88o Gray Struct. 
Bot. ix. 5 3. 340 Atup/itsatnous : destitute of sexual organs 
and of other than cellular tissue. 

II Amphigastria (semfi,g?r*Btrii), sb. pi. Bot. 
[mod.L. f. Gr. dp<pi about, around 4- yaarp- (yaortip) 
the belly.] Scale-like leaves, resembling stipules, 
developed on the under side of some Liverworts. 

Penny Cyct. XXIV. 978 Stipule or amphignstrio. 
1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 1 489 There are ventralleaves, 



shaded side, hence termed Amphigastria. 

AmpUgaan (imfi d ( ^/in\ a. rare. [mod. f. 
Gr. dpupl on both sides of, about + yrj earth 4- -an.] 
Extending all over the earth from the equator to 
both poles. 

3864 Webster rites Dana. 


Amphigan 1 (a-mfi^en). Bot. [a. Fr. amphi* 
gtnc, t. Gr. dpupl on both sides around 4* ytrfi-t 
bom, f. t«n- to produce: see -gen 1 .] A synonym 
of Thallooen, applied (after Brongniart) to those 
Cryptogams, which grow round a central point, 
including Seaweeds, Lichens, and Fungi, 

sfiyp in Syd. Sot. Lex. 

tAaphlgan* (oe*mfl,d^en). Chem. Obs. [mod. 
f. Gr. dpupl both 4 -gen 8 , taken as - ‘ producing.*] 
Name given by Berzelius to an element capable of 
forming in combination with metals, both acids and 
bases. He included as amphigens, or amphigen 
bodies, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and tellunum. 

>841 fSee Amphide]. 

AjBtphigaM (oe a mfi|dgfti). Min. [a. Fr. amphi- 


[ gbne, f. Gr. djoptyerbt of both kinds, of doubtful 
; kind ; f. iyfl both -fT^xer kind, nature.] A syno- 
nym of Leuoiti, rejected by Dana. 

s8es Edits. Rem. III. 53 Now we see its [leurite's] place 
•applied by the word amphigena >868 Dana Min. 935 
Hedy's name, Amphigenc, is . . in eUuxion to the existence 
of cieuvage in two directions (which it not a ffcctsaral to hie 
inference therefrom of ' two primitive forms' (which is only 
a notion of his); and It has therefore the beet of claims few 
rejection. x86e Phi t. Lire Ersuv. x. 09s Leadto or Amphi- 
gene, frequent in the lavas of Sommn. 

AttpallgNllite. •jta (fcmfrdjsdnait). Min. [f. 
Auphioknx 4* - ITS.] Name sometimes given to a 
lava containing much 'omphigene' or leucite. 

>868 Dana Mia. 335 At Vesuvius [leucltel is thickly dis- 
seminated through the lava in grains, and tne nant a India* 
phyr and also ampkigenyte hen been given to such lavas, 
AmphlgtnoiUI l&mfrdjenas), a. [f. AMPHIGEN 
4 -OUH.] 

1. Bot . Of or pertaining to the Amphigens ; grow- 
ing all round a central point. 

3836 Lindlky Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 380 A mphigenous \ 
growing all round an object. 1837 Berkeley Crypt. Bot. 
§ 399 b rectifying surface inferior or amphigenous. 

2. Ghent. Of the nature or class of an amphigen. 
3879 Syd. Soc. Lot. b. v. Amphide, They are due t • the com- 
position of compounds produced by amphigenous bodies. 

Amphigonio (rerati|gp‘mk), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
dpupl on both aides 4 yoytmot parental, f. y*-, yov 
bear, produce. The Gr. would be dfupiyo rot.] Of 
the nature of amphigony; bisexual. 

3876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Croat. 1 . 195 Sexual or nmphigonlc 
propagation . . is the usual method . . among all higher ani- 
mals and plants. 

Amphigoaou (^mft gdnas). [f.Gr. Hpeplyow* 
os (see prec.1 4 -ouh .1 Pertaining to both parents. 

3876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Crcat. I. aio law of mixed or 
mutual (amphigouous) trnnsmission. 

Amphigony (a , mfi g5ni). [mod. f.Gr. dp <pi both 
- yoyos producing, engendering.] A 
tenn for sexual reproduction. 

1876 tr. Haeckels Hist, treat. 1 . t8i Those phenomena of 
Propagation . . seen universally in tne higher plants and 
animals, the processes of Sexual propagation, or Amphigony. 
— The processes of Non .sexual Propagation, or Monogony, 
are much less generally known. 

AmphigO*rio v a. Tad. Fr. amfhigourique, f. 
amphtgouri 4 -ic.] Of the nature of an amphtgouri. 

3869 N. 4 Q. Ser. iv. III. 994 Atnphigoric , a tenn applied 
to nonsense verses, a rigmarole, or, more literally, a round - 
about, with seinblaole meaning enough to put one on finding 
it out. 

II Amphiffonri, -tfory ( tc<mftga*Ti. ie-mfi,g&ri). 
[mod.br. ; orig. unknown. Acc ding to Litt. hist 
used in 18th c. ; referred by some to Gr. dpupl about 4 
yvpos circle, or -dyopla speech, cf. allegory, category.] 
A burlesque writing filled with nonsense; a com* 
position without sense, as a Latin ‘ nonsense-verse.* 
1809 (?. Rev. I. 50 The work must . . be considered as a kind 
of overgrown amphigouri, a heterogeneous combination of 
events. sSfes Sia F. Palqrave Norm. 4 Ping. II. 53 We do 
not like to confeea we are beaten even by on amphtgouri 
nonsense verse. s86o N. 4 Q. Ser. iv. HI. 145 The remain- 
ing verses . . of the following nmphigory. 

Amphiloglsm (amfi ltWaiz’m). rare . [f. Gr. 
dpupiXoy-ot 4 -IHR.] A circumlocution. -• 

3866 Mom. Star iB Dec. 4/S A yputh this who . . when ha 
is angry say*, with no amphilogiims, 1 1 will shoot you.’ 

Amphllogit# (tbmfi hffljpit). Min. [f.Gr. dpip[- 
Koy-os doubtful, disputed 4 -1T£.] A mineral of 
doubtful or disputed character, according to Dana, 

* probably only a mica schist. 1 
t Ampni’logy. Obs.~° [ad.Gr.dfi^AoVa, 
(plkoy-os uncertain, disputed, f. dppl on both sides4 
-A07-0V -speaking.] ' Equivocation ; ambiguity.’ J. 
3931 Bailey, Amphilogy, an ambiguity of speech. 

▲mphimaoftr ^mU'miut). [ad. L. amphi • 
tnactus , a. Gr. dptplptaopof long at both ends, subst. 
the foot so called ; f. hp<pl on both sides 4 pattpjt 
long. Cf. Fr. amphimaere.] In Greek and Latin 


prosody, a foot consisting of a short between two 
long syllables, as cdrlfds. Sometimes applied in 
modem prosody to words like multi hide, runaway . 

3989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 134 For your amphi . 
macer that is a long a short and a long ye haue these wordes 
and many moe WxcelUnt\ UmtuintY slpy Colkridgk, First 
find last being long, mTdaw short. AmphimOcer Strikes hie 
thundering hoofs like 8 prOud high bred rfleer. 3869 Max 
MUller Rig Veda 1. zoo Who is meant by asmdn, which 
is here used as an ampkituaeerl 

H Amphiojcua (cemhip'ks/fs). Zool. [mod.L. f* 
Gr. dp<pi on both sides 4 ^ut sharp, 1. e. sharpened 
or tapering at both ends.] A genus of fishes, con- 
sisting of a single species, called also the Lancelct, 
which is placed at the very bottoifi of the series, 
and has even been denied to be a vertebrate animal. 

3836 Yah* ell in Penny CycL ist Supp. 033/1 The Lancelot, 
Amphioxut taneeatatus. 1847 Carpenter Root. 1 583 The 
most imperfectly formed of all Fish is, probably, the Amphi- 
oxut or Itancelet. s88s Athenxum 33 Jan. 90/9 We cannot 
regard Amphbxus m a fish. 

Amphip nemt (® mfi ( pnWet) Zool. [mod. i. 
Gr. &i*pl both 4 -»*«ver-o» breathing, f. wrf(u)-eir 
to breathe. PI. -a, or collectively amphlpneuM* $ 
first applied by Merrem 1790*1880.] An animal 


AMPHIPOD. 


txAmphlsni 

f thonged in 


Jr/iiri) move commonly nied m* 
(a. Gr. ip+i9*uMt f. Ayrpi on both 


Dions animals, including the nolens ana sue n, 
which retain their gills all their lives. 

184s Pinny Cycl XIX. 408/1 quoting J. A. Gray H$ii) In 
the second section ( Amphifneusta) are placed the Pretri. 
(•g in Ciaw. 

JhmpMpodCR'mfiippd), j/ and n. (f. A mphipoda.] 

A. sb. An animal of the order Amphipoda . 

ilta Kihhy Habits 4 Inst. Anim . II. xv. 41 Amphipods. 
Head distinct. Eye* sessile. 1836 Toon Cycl. A nat. 4 Pkys. 
I. 755/a In the Amphipods the want of resemblance between 
the different rings of the body becomes more remarkable. 

B. atij. * Ampiiipodouh. 

1851 Dana Crust nc. t. « The abdomen . . partakes of the 
Amphipod character. 1877 W. Thomson ray. Challenger 
1 . it. iao A very large amphipod crustacean. 

H Amphipod* (*mfrpdd4), sb. pi Zool. The 
sing, is supplied by Amphipod. [mod.L. amphipoda 
prop. adj. (sc. ammalia ) ; f. Gr. Afupi both + -soda 
( irons) foot, -footed.] An order or sub-order of the 
sessile-eyed Crustacea, having feet of two kinds (in 
which they differ from the fiopoda), of which the 
common sand-hopper is an example. 

sl]7 Penny Cycl. VI II. 197/9 'Die Edriophihalmla contain 
three order*, the Ampkipotla } etc. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 
798 The first order of the Seattle -eyed Crustaceans is termed 
the Amphipoda. 

Amphl’podaa, a. Zool. [f. prec. 4 -AN.] Of 
or pertaining to the Amphipoda. 

1877 Huxley A nat. tnv. An. vi. 389 The organisation of 
the Stomatopoda is more Kdriophthalmian land especially 
Amphipodanl than Podophthalminn. 

Amphipodifbrm (semfipydifFjm), a . 7.ool. 
[f. as prec. 4 -(j)form.I Of tne form of the Am - 
phipoda ; resembling tne sand-hopper. 


, bides 4 ask shadow) 4 -an.} A name given to in- 
habitants of the torrid zone, whose shadows at one 
. time of the year fall northward, atanot her south ward. 
. stfaa Heylin Coemogr. (1674) Xntrod. 90/1 Amphiscii . . so 
*dled, becaase their shadows are both ways. sfieaCoetcERAM 
Mug . Did. ui, Amphieeeams, people whose shadow is sorae- 


ilnt Kirby A Spence Entotnol 111 . xaix. 169 The jumping 
amphipod iforni Crustacea. 

AmphipodotM (sfcmfijxHos), a. Zool. [f. as 

C rrc. 4 -Ot '«.] Of or pertaining to the AmphipOiia ; 
nving feet of two kinds. 

188a Amuicd Channel 1 st. 11. ix. fed. a) 914 The isopodou* 
and amphipodou* species. 1870 Rot.Lk.biuN Anim. Life its I 
An amphipodous . . Crustacean. 

Amphiprofftylo (ftmfi'pvfliUil). Arch. [a.Fr. 
ampkiprostyle , ad. L. amphifrosiyl-its . a. Gr. dfi^t- 
nrpoorGA-ot, f. d p>pt on both sides 4 vpdurOAot Pno- 
8TTLE.1 * A temple having a portico in the rear 
as well as the front, but without columns at the 
sides. This . . never exceeded the use of four 
columns in the front, and four in the rear.' Gwilt. 

nd PHiLLirs, Amphyprestylos or Amfhyprostyle , a kind 
of Temple of (he Ancients, which had four Column* or Pil- 
lars In the Front, and as many in the Face behind. [So in 
BAiLKV.etc Amphip-\ iSjoLirrcH Mailer's Anc. Art 1 988 
Temples are divided into . ,prestyle % with porticoes on the 
front, and amphtproxiyle. at the two ends. 

II Amphiaaroa (eemfiisftjka). Bol. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. Afuft about 4- obpica- flesh.] (See quot.) 

»«S 4 l 3ALFOUR C/nss-bh. Bet. 1087 Am/hisarca , an Inde- 
hiscent mnltilocular fruit with a hard exterior, and pulp 
round the seeds 1880 Gray Bit. Text-bk. 103 Autphisarca , 
a hard-rinded berry, or fruit succulent within and woody or 
crustaceous without, as a calibaah. 

II Amphiab 88 na(ttm(isb/na). Also 4 -5 amphl- 
bona, 0 -bona. [L., a. Gr. AfnpUrfi aiva, f. Apupit 
both ways 4 palv-otv to go. Cf. Fr. amphisblne.'] 

1. A faoled serpent of tne ancients, witn a head at 
each end, and able to move in cither direction : re- 
tained by the modems as a poetical conception. 
ijpSTrkvisa Barth. DeP. R. xvih. lx. *1403)738 Some *er- 

C tcs hath two heedys at the adder Alphibena [sic], 157a 
lsewell A ruMrte 11. 8 3 The lie Ido Is Sable, an Amphibene, 
heade to hcadc reflexed. 1807 Feltmam Reselves 11. i. 11677) 
139 A corrupt Book is an Amphlthama : A Serpent headed 
at either end ; one bite* him that reads, the other sting* him 
that writes. 1887 M ilton P. L. x. 5*4 Complicated monatars 
head and taile. Scorpion, and Asp, and Amphisbaena dire. 
»S8 Pora Dumieni 111. [1738* sox not*. Thus AmphUbwna 
(I have read) At either end assails: None knows which 
leads, or which is lad, For both Heads are but Tails. 7788 
Pasquin Childr. Thespis (179a) 49 Lika the vile Ampnis- 
hsena, his verms assail, For none can discover their head 
from their tail. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary m. iv. 116 For 
heretic and traitor are all one : Two vipers of one breed —an 
ainuhisfawna, Each end a sting. 

2. Zool. A worm-like genus of lizards found in 
America, having the two extremities so much alike 
that it it difficult to distinguish between the head 
and the tall. 

*813 Penny Cycl I. 467/1 In the amphistmna . . the upper 
lawls fixed to the skull . . as In birds and mammals, way 
Carwitss Zeel. ft 501 Tbs Amphisbaena bores in the soft 
earth like a worm, working its way with considerable des- 
patch 1 and it lives principally on Ants . . and their larvc. 

A»phi»lMiHiaa, a. Zool. [f. prec. 4 -i an.] 
Of or belonging to the amphtsbeena. 
tfife Mi vast Anmt. 190 Amphhbenlan group of Reptiles. 
Amphilbunic (semfisbrnik), a. [f. as prec. 4 
*ic.] Of the nature of an amphisbaena. 

aim Shsllry Preen, link ui. iv. up Yoked to It by an 
amphisbenic snake. 

Auphisbusnotitt (acmfisbfnas), a. (f. aa prec. 
4 -oua.] * Walking equally in opposite directions.’ 
Sm: Lex . 1879. 

iatfliieiiiS (dfcmfi ji&nt), tb. pi. [f. med.Lt 


time to the North, and sometime to the South, slgo Uuqu- 
mset Jewel Whs. 1834 * *39 Whether Perisclana, HetroscUns, 
or Amiihisdans. sop! Blount Giessegr.. A mphy scions [cd. 
187s A mphtsJsians\ such people as live under the burning 
none, near the equinoctial line, typr Chamsrrs Cycl. s.v., 
The a mphiscii am called aUo ascii. 1788 Pasquin Childr. 
Thespis 143 The wandering Amphiscii, whose singular 
atait. Made sceptics to question the wisdom of Fate. 
Amphlltomt (»'mfi| 8 t^im). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
amphtsloma, f.Gr. A/upl on both sides 4 cru/m mouth.] 
A genua of minute parasitic worms, having mouth- 
like openings at both ends of the body. 

1880 Athenseum so Nov. 678/3 Ibe worm . . appears to be 
an aberrant Amphittomefurniahsdwith a singular central disc, 
Amphiatomoid (*mfi stdmoid), a. Zool. [f. 
prec. + -did.] Like or akin to the Amphistomes. 

s88o A thsHsenm ao Nov. 678/a Doubts are thrown on its 
[the Cast rediscus'] aniphistonioid affinities. 
Amphiatylio (Kmli|Bt9i‘lik), a. [f. Gr. Appi 
on both sides 4 ari/A-oy pillar 4 -ic.] Having pillars 
or piers on both sides : applied to the skulls of 
certain sharks, having piers supporting both upper 
and lower mandibular arches. 

1878 Huxley in Prec. Zeel. Sec. 41 A condition of the 
cranium which tend* to connect the two by a middle form, 
which may be termed amphittylic. s88s F. Balfour Cetnp. 
Embryol. 1 1 . 476 Skulls 111 which the mandibular arch has 
thi* double form of support have been called amphistylic. 

Amphitheatral (K*mfi,|>r&tr&i), a. [a. Fr. 
amphitkcalral ad. L a mf/t ithcatral-em : see next, 
and -al.] 

1. Of or belonging to an amphitheatre ; performed 
in an amphitheatre. 

i6saGavton Festiv. Notes iv. i. 178 Those Amphilhealrall 
Butcheries. 

2. Resembling the arrangement of the seats in an 
amphitheatre ; rising all round. 

1615SANDYS Trap. 978 iD.) Which . . erect A Round amphi- 
thcatral. 181 a Mias Plumtrk Lscktenst. S. A/rica 11 . 169 
Vast maftaes of rock rise one above the other in an ainuhi- 
theatral form. 1863 Rates Nat. on A mason i. 9 The City 
of ParA . . afford* no amphitheatre! view from the river. 

Amphitheatre, -ter [ad. L. 

ampht/htdlrum, a. Gr. AptpiBi&rpov, f. Aptpi on both 
sides 4 Bl&rpov Thkatbr. The 17 1 8 th c. spelling 
- theater is common in U. S. ; -theatre follows Fr.J 
t L etymol. A double theatre. Obs. 

1813 Sandy* Trav. 970 An Amphitheater consists of two 
ioyned Theaters, and is thereof so called. i6a8 Donne 
Sent, cxxxiv. V. 396 An amphitheatre consists of two theatres. 
Our text hath two parts in which all Men may sit and see 
themaelve* acted, a 1831 — Select. (1840) 99 A tragedy in 
the amphitheatre, the double theatre, this world, and the 
next too. Ro*«h*on ArchxoL Grerca 1. i. 17 Amphi- 

theatres, which had the form of two theatres united, were oval. 
2. Hence (as the theatres of the ancients were 
semicircles or half-ovals): An oval or circular 
buildings with seats rising behind and at>ove each 
other, around a central open space or arena. 

1448 Langley PolyJ. Verg. lit. ix. 73 b, An Amphitheatre 
which was a round scaffold full 01 benches of diuerse 
heighten 1389 I’uttf.nham Eng. Peesie (Arb.) 52 Their 
theaters . . somptuoudy built with marble and square stone 
in forme all round . . were called Amphitheaters, a 166s 
Holvrav Juvenal 70 The theaters being for stage-plays . . 
but the amphitheaters for fights of men with men, and of 
men with beast*, 1703 Land. Gas. mmmdcccxci/x An Ancient 
Amphitheater, called the Celiseo. 1888 Kinosley Here w. 
x. 180 The amphitheatre of Arles. i8Qj Taumaue in Chr. 
Her. 9 May 158/1 Ihe students gathered in the amphi- 
theatre to see a painful operation. 

8. With reference to its ancient Greek and Roman 
uses : A place of public contest, an arena. 

1840 Brome Anttpod. 1. v. 945 An Amphitheater Of exer- 
cise and pleasure. 1735 Somerville Chase 11, *go A listed 
Field . . An Amphitheatre more glorious far Than ancient 
Rome could boast. 187s Helm »ss. t Aids to Contentm. 9 
Many unhappy persons seem to imagine that they are always 
in aa amphitheatre, with the assembled World as spectators. 
A A semicircular rising gallery in a theatre, con- 


taining part 

1 80s C. Dickens Diet. Lend 96/1 Evening drees Is indis- 
pensable in every part except gallery and amphitheatre 
stalls. 1883 Si. James's G. it Apr. i/t First circle, a a 8 d. \ 
amphitheatre, 1 s. 6 d . ; gallery, u. 
t B.yfr. Surrounding scene. Obs. 
ri8g» Drumm. op Ha with. Whs. 7711.3 Look how Prome- 
theus . . wondrad at this world’s amphitheater, tyti Ad- 


mountains ch 
most matchl* 
volcanic ame 
v. (1853) 19 B 


ins OBA. 

AnphithriWfd (semfi^TAtaid) ppl. a. [f. 
prec. 4 : -»)fi.J Formed into, or provided with, an 
amphitheatre. 

18 B? Hat. Mag. II. 314 Those amphitheatred heights. 1 fisa 
Mm MulOciT Romantic T. 99 Lkmp Vale, aa^KtheattS 
by forest and 

AmpUthaatvio (* mfi,)»#,® trik), a. [ad. L. 
amphithedtric-su, a. Gr. ; tee prec.] 

L Of or pertaining to an amphitheatre. 

1801 Holland Pliny 0634) 1 . 309 Neat m goodnesse to 
them was reputed the paper Amphithcatricke, which name 
was giuen vnto it of the place where it was made. 

2. Rising all round like the rows of seats in an 
amphitheatre. 

cilii Fuseli txet. Art 9.(7848) 464 The disposition is 


1 5 .fig. Surrounding scene. Obs. 

ri8go Drumm. op Ha with. Whs. 77x1.3 Look how Promo- 


1711 Ad- 


otsoN Sped. No. 31s f 11 Alt the Wonder* in this immense 
Amphitheatre that lies between the Poles of Heaven. 

6. transf A natural situation consisting of a level 
surrounded in whole or part by rising slopes. 

177s Pennant Tours in <xyyh> 40 On every side 


7. Gardening. An arrangement of shrubs and trees 
rising behind each other like the seats of an amphi- 
theatre, whether upon a natural slope or not. 


amphitheatrk, the scenery a spacious halL 1899 B. Taylos 
Eldorado xxxL (x86a 317 'The town and its amphlthcatric hills. 

A mphithaa tnoal, a. [f. as prec. 4 -ali.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an amphitheatre ; performed 
in an amphitheatre. 

Toprp.ll Serpents (1653) 783 The amphltheatricall 
fights of the Romans. iUmGayton Festiv. Notes iv. xxl (T.) 
Amphi theatrical gladiaturea. in* Hume Petit. Disc. x. 163 
Who can read tne accounts of the amphitheatrical enter- 
tainments without horror? 1833 Penny Cycl I. 470 Games 
of the circus or amphitheatricaishows. 

2. Resembling an amphitheatre (in situation). 

1704 Dk Foe, etc .TeurGt. Brit. (1789) 1 1 . 999 It licain agreat 

Valley, surrounded with an amphitheatrical View of Hills. 
1845 Darwin Fey. Nat. xtx. (1873) 439 Valleys and great 
amphitheatrical depressions. iSgfc Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. 
Jrnls. 11 . 74 Amphitheatrical ranges of wooden seats. 

A mphithaa-trioally, adv. [f. prec. 4 -lt-.] 
After tne manner of the ascending rows of scat* in 
an amphitheatre. 

17x8 Town Talk No. 4 (1790) 41 Scats for the audience 
amphitheatrically built. sMs Chr. Trens. 434 Beyond the 
white walls of the Seraglio . . rl*e amphitheatrically . . the 
houses of Stamboul. 

▲mphithare I ce mfi ,1 I*j). l'alxotit. [ad. mod.L. 
amphlthfirium (also in Log. use), i. Gr. Ap<pi 
Loth, on both sides + brjpiov a beast; in reference 
to its disputed position in the animal series.] An 
extinct genus of small opossum-like quadrupeds, 
iound in the Oolite. 

. *889 Owen Clnssif. Mammalia 55 The nearest living ana- 
logue to the amphitheres . . of our oolitic strata. 1884 — 
Power qf God 50 The marsupial analogues of the amphitheria. 
Amp hiriioky. [f. Gr. upp'i both 4 -ton-os bring- 
ing forth 4 - T .] * The production in Parthenogenesis 
of both male and female forms.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Amphitropal (d&mfi tr<tpll\ a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. A fiipi on both sides, about 4 -r/xre-ot turning 4 
-alL Cf. mod.Fr. amphitrope] Of an embryo: 
So curved aa to have both apex and radicle presented 
to the hilum. 

■«47 in Craic. 1870 Hookfr Stud. Flora 64 Portulacem 
. ovules 9 or more . . amphitropal, ascending. 

Attphitropou (ftmti trfpas), a. Bot . [f. as 
prec. 4 -oua.] * prec. 

1841 Lindlky Elan. Bot . 55 When [the ovule is] attached 
by its middle, so that the foramen is at one end and the 
base at the other, it is amphitrepons. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 49 Frankeniaceet . . ovules . . amphi tropous with the 
micropyle below. 

t Amphitype. Obs. [f. Gr. Ayupl both 4 rvwos a 
stamp.] A photographic process, producing both 
negative and positive portraits at once. 

1844 Hunt Man. Photogr. 64 Sir John Herechet, at the 
meeting of the British Association at York . . says . . • I have 
designated the process thus generally sketched out, by the 
term " Amphitype"; a name sugge«ted by Mr. Talbot/ 

(i Amphitryon (ff'mfrtri^n). [From the com- 
edy ot Moliere, in which Amphitryon (foster-father 
of Hercules) gives a great dinner.] A host, an 
entertainer to dinner. 

| Moi.it r& Amphitryon 111. v, Le veritable Amphitryon cut 
1 * Amphitryon ou I'on dtne .1 t88a Aide Carr of Carlyon 1 . 
113 He excused himself, when . . asked . . to dinner ; and . , 
the would-be Amphitryon had pride enough not to renew 
the invitation. 1878 Lady Hkrsrrt Httbnede Round the 
World 11 . ii. 591 My noble amphitryon made me sit down. 

AanphlrorOM (dmfi vbras), a [l. Gr.d/Upt both 
+ L -vorus devouring, eating; cf. omnivorous .] 
Fating both animal and vegetable food; omni- 
vorous. 

a 1870 Mafotiif.r Anim. Pkys. 6 Animals, according to their 
food, may be divided into herbivoRoas, like the cow; carni- 
vorous, like the lion; and amphivorous, like man. 

Anphodaroh (armfifidSik). Gr. Ant. [ad. Gr. 
dt*pobapX‘V*. C Ajnpvdov a quarter of a town, orig. a 
block of houses surropndeef by streets 4 niter.] 

One exercising authority over a quarter at a town. 

*78 N. Amor. Rev. CXxVII. 309 The new town (Jeru- 
salem] was divided [by Hadrian] Into seven quartern, each 
directed by an amphodarch. 

AmphadolilHI (AmfSrdflait). Min. [a. Ger. 
amphodelit ( 183 a), fonntd, according to Dana, on 
Gr. Apupl on both rides 4 dfiex-df « bfiik-fa a spit 4 
•ITB.1 A variety of AnortWte found in Finland. 
*888 Dana Min. 3381 

I Amphora (srmfM). PI -m. [L, ri.Gr.fp- 
1 fopevr, shortened from AnfvpopeAt, f. Ap^i on both 



sides +fop«A ton f. ftp-vv to bear, descriptive 
of its two handles.] 

1 Cl.Antiq A two-handled vessel, of rariousshape, 
^■edbr the ancients for holding wine, oil, etc. 

traSS fth Quint***, % Pntte k ‘ 

|SA!B££iSSS.'SV 

■^tfssiSa'^s'AiaSriS 


GwO two*handl 

which hava been found thmw Grade 

8 . A liquid measure, containing, with the Greeks, 
about 9 gallons ; with the Romans, containing 
6 Sols. 7 pis., and also called quadrantal. 

ita To mux Fourfootod Boasts{ib n \ >4 A horn brought 
out of India to Ptobmy the aocond, which received three 
Aranhoraea of water, im CMAMeaes Cjvl Sttpp. a.v., The 
Attic Amphora was one third part bigger than the Italia 
■lee Mair Tprds Diet , led. to) 5 Ampkorulis, containing 


an amphora or rundlet. 

8. Bot. Sometimes applied to the lower or per- 
manent part of the capsule called pyxidium, which 
remains attached to the dower stalk in tlie form 
of an um, as in Hyoseyamus. 

tjtet S. Gray Arr. grit. Pi I. ^ Amphora, the lower 
\flye [of the pyxis! attached to the peduncle. xSSo Quay 
Bot. Tfxt-bk. 30s Antfkorm . . the lower pert of n nyxb. 
iphore. Obs. Also 4 amfore, eantn. fi 


tmnpnors. ues. a iso 4 amfore, amffer. [a. 
Fr. amfkore, ad. L. Amphora, now in Eng. use.] 
L -Amphora 1. 

* 3 b Wvctir Zech. v. 6 This Li an amfer, or a vessel that 
sum men clepen a tankard. 1388 — 1 Sam. i. 04 An am- 
fore, ether a jot of wycu 

2.- Amphora a. 

. *3ta Wvcur Dan. xiv. t There weren spend id in it by alle 
days • -fourty sheep, and of wtfn stxe amphorix. skat Hol- 
lamo Pliny 11634) 1. 405 The Name Vine yeeldeth one yeare 
with another a dozen Amphorea of good new wine yearely. 
ibid. 259 To eucry Amphora, (/, which containetn about 
eight wine gallons) they put one hundred pound and a halfe. 

Antphoral (oemforil), a. [ad. L. amphordl-is, 
f. amphora : see -alV] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling an amphora. 

1650 Blount G insider. , Amphoml, containing or pertain- 
■|*S amphora. 1874 Vizktei.lv Rep. IFinrs at f ’ten. 
P.-thtb. iv. 134 The ampiioral shaped jars., in which it is the 
custom to keep the wine. 

AmphoXlO (irmfynlc), a. [ad. mod.L. amphoric - 
us, t. amphora : nee -ic. Cf. mod.Fr. amphorique .] 

1. Of the character of an amphora, rare ' 

2. Med. Like the sound prod tic d by blowing or 
speaking into an amphora, or other large vessel 
with small mouth, as in amphoric resonance , cough , 
echo, voice, etc. 

1830 Hooper Med. Diet. *36 The Metallic tinkling, of 
which the Amphoric resonance is a modification. 1849 O. 
W. Holmes Stethoscope Song >n Poctus 27 4 Five doctors 
took their turn to hear ; 1 Amphoric buzzing/ said all the 
five. 1 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 385 Inc percussion- 
note is . . of tubular or even amphoric quality. 

Amphorioity (ocmfnrrsYti). [fi prec. + -ITT.] 
The quality of being amphoric : tne condition in 
which an amphoric resonance is heard. 

1879 in Syd, Sec. Lex. 

Amphoteric (scmfotcTik), a. rare- 9 , [f. Gr. 
h/Hportp-os both, compar. of djLi</>a>+-ic.] Partaking 
of both characters ; neutral, neither acia nor alkaline. 

1849 in Smart. *79 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Ample, obs. form ol Ampul. 

Ample (aemp’l), a. [a. Fr. ample L. ampl-us 
large, capacious, abundant. Compared ampler, -st, 
also with more, most.] 

1. Extending far and wide ; broad, wide, spacious. 
(Now always eulogistic : Abundantly, excellently 
wide.) a. of large superficial dimensions. 

1548 Hall Hen. rill, an. 31 (R.) All busshes and fyrras 
cutte downe, and a large and ample ways made. 1603 
Shaks. Lear 1. i. 8» This ample third of our fairs Kingdoms. 
1667 Milton P. L. mu. 258 And gazed a while the ample 
sky. 173s Gray F.legy xiii, But knowledge to their eyes her 
ample page . . did ne er unroll. 1769 Robentron Charles V, 
II. 11. 111 The order acquired ample possessions in every 
catholic country. *14 Byron Corsair in. rv, And ampler 


*«4 L 

canvass woos tne wind from high. 


Scott U'oodst. 179 


The depths of some ample and ancient forest. 

b. of the wide range of an action. 

«4B|Caxton Chat, the Gt. 214 To gytie hym bataylle more 
ample & large. 1399 Siiaks. Hen. / 1. Ii. 226 There wee'1 sit, 
Ruling in large and ample Rmperie. 1813 Scott Ltf. of hies 
vi. vii, This ample right o'er tower and land Were safe in 
Ronald's faithful hand. 1837 Disraeu Venetia 1. xi. (1870 
3|At one ample swoop. 

2. Of large capacity or volume; roomy, capacious ; 
copious. 

1396 SreNtse F. Q. til. xL 49 All the people in that ample 
hout. idea Shaks. Lear iv. iii. 14 Now and then An ample 
tear trill'd down Her delicate cheek. 17* fora Iliad 11. 10 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. *sg South kv Rod- 
erick 111. 19a Where Minho rolled its ampler stream. >847 
Jf. Wilson Ckr. North 1 1857) 11 . it All assembled in the ample 
kitchen. 1837 H. Rkrd ant. Poets v. 170 A high patriotic 
fervour kindling and filling each true and ample heart 

3. Of things immaterial: Large in extent or 
amount, extensive, abundant, excellent 

1481 Gaxtoh Bfyrr. L xiii. 4* Thar bynough here of tofore 
made amnia mmdon. mi Haney Vlll Declar. in Compl. 
Scotl. 196 The ambamadoura . . vpon pr e tence to send far a , 
more ample and large communion . . obtained n delay. *11 j 
Shams, \vint. T. tv.iv. 415 He has hb health, and ampler , 


898 


8 heritages OfaU the beet thoughmoftM greatmt 
. zSfil Nralr Bern, de Morhdx so The fouler was the 
err^The wddferemetae fldi, The ampler are the pralaee Of 

4u esp. Large enough to satisfy all demands, abun- 
dant, foil, complete. 

smn tr. ymUut om Rev. xxL 10 A type of that Church 
which b one, ’ample, or Cathie. *71 J. Wsmrea Metal- 
~ ah give Brest ample and full aatb&ctfan. 1719 
i.i, 1 . .jproand form occasion Of ample van- 


teia „ 

geanca. 1770 Junius Lett, xll eoS Ample justice has been 
done* aisoW.fevt ho At. I.40 She had,lt is trae,no for- 

tune, but that of my friend was ample. 1834 Ht. MArnmuu 
Demerara vl 66 The ample provision of meet, breed and 
vegetables he had stored at hand. 1813 Macaulay Milton, 
Ru. (1831)1. 17 Ample apologies indeed for 13 years of per- 
secution. — Hist. Eng. 1 . 43 Ample securities liad 

been provided against despotism, 
b. Hence, Liberal, unsparing, unstinted. 


tagfi Latimir 1st Seem. bey. Conroe. 1 . 33 He . . glveth unto 
usm most ample wise his benediction. 1807 Shaks. Timon \. 
i. 43 A man, Whom this beneath world doth embrace and 
hugge With amplest entertainment. 17* Wesley Hymn 
' To Thee, O Lord! Iv. With ample Blessings stSI reward 
The labour of your love 1846 Kbblb Lyra Innoe. (1873) 
48 Till He with ampler grace their youthful hearts endow. 
6. Of a writing or speech : Treating of matters 
at full length ; copious. 

tr. Jnnins on Rev. L $ A most ample and grave com- 
from 


mtndatfon of Christ first from bin offices, tfit) B. Jorao 
in Shahs. Cent. Praise 147 Am 1 thus ample to thy Hooke, 
and Fame? 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. iii. 67 An ampler 
description, to satlsfie . . the curiosity of the Reeder. 177s 
Franklin Autohiog. Wk 1840 I. 39 The Governor gave me 
an ample letter. 1807 Grasse A erosp. 316 That ample list 
the Tyburn herald gives. *33 I. Taylor Fount. vL 179 The 
subject . . well deserves more ample treatment. 
f6. quasi-adfe. Ohs. 

1349 Compl. Scot/, xiv. zid Send one of thy inaist lamiliaris, 
to commiinicat mair ample of this hyssynes. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon i.ii. 136 You see. my Lord, how ample y* are belou'd. 

7. Comb, in synthetic adjs., as ample-eyed, etc. 
1604 Chapman Hymn to Hermes (1858) 5a Apollo's ample- 
foreheaded herd. 1790 Cowper Hiatt 1. 71 1 Him answered 
then the goddess ample-eyed. 

+ Amplt, amp ly, v. Obs. tare. [a. OF r. am- 
pli-er, ample-er, ad. JL. amplid-rc to make ample.] 
-AMFLr.vTK. AMPLtrr. 

1413 Lyixj. Pylgr. Sow/e v. vi. (*8sg> 77 An huge assemble 
. . ben comen . , tor to amplye this feste with loye. iggt 
Bkllendknr Livy iv. 11822)312 Thure power is ckit and 
ainplit ilk day mair and mair. 
t Ample 'Ot, v. Obs. [ad. L. amplect-i to em- 
brace, clasp, i.amb- about + plcct-lre to plait, twine.] 
To embrace, clasp ; - Amplrx. 

1505 Stale Papers Hen. Vlll, V. 417 If this mailer . . ahuld 
not be duely amplectcd. embraced and folowed. 134a Bkcom 
Christm. ^>07.(1843) 66 With how valiant courage should 
we amplect and embrace virtue I ifita Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wk». 1633, 401 To bestride the limb to be amputated; and 
to amplect the member. 1637 Tomlinson R moils Disp. 238 
And with many involutions amplect them like Briony. 

Ampltniil. arch. ff. Ample a. + -nkss.] 

1. Of extension in space: Largeness, breadth, extent. 

>333-87 Foxa A. h M. (13961 130/1 To defend and conserue 

faille and wholie in all amplenesae . . all the land*. *29 
Faoitt Chnstianegr. 1. ii. (1636) 36 The Protestants in 
strength and amplenesae of Territoria much exceed the 
Papists. 163a Needham tr. Seldeu's Mate CL 16 l*he Sea 
. . for the ampleness and extreme distance thereof from the 
I .and was not possible to bee governed. Moil. A skirt of 
greater ampleness. 

2. Of things immaterial: Extent, greatness, magni- 
tude, grandeur. 

1370 Dkk Math. Prerf. 13 A Science of such dignitie and 
amplenes. 169a South Serin, to Mayor 4 Aid. Pra£(i6o7) 
L 43 The Ampleness of the Body you represent. >762 B. 
Stillincplekt tr. Linnmus * Oration in Mist. Tracts 4 
Whether i consider the ampleness of the place, er the dig- 
nity of the audience. 

8. Sufficiency for its purpose, completeness, full- 


1366 T. Stapleton Ret. ITntr. 7 enft Iv. 87 The greatnesse 
ana amplenesse of the worke. 1007 Micron Whs. I. 7a The 
largenesse And amplenesae of the word of God extending 
And stretching it selfe to all the spiritual! occasions of all 
God's people. 1668 Perve Diary 6 Apr., The ampleness of 
liis revenge. Mini. The ampleness of the apology. 

4. Copiousness, fullness, difiuaenets. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann , Rev. 1 . 429 The ampleness of his 
diction oftener results from throng of thought than plenty 
of words. 

t Amplrx, v . Obs. [f. 1.. (implex - ppl. stem of 
amplecl-t: see AmplkctJ To embrace ; ~ Amplbct. 

1343 T. Basil in Strype Eecl. Mem. 1 . 1. L 383 How meny 
ample xed Christ for their sufficient Mediator and Advocate? 
1341 Hkcon Pathw. Prayer (1843) 141 The tmth of God's 
wisdom.. is ever amplexed ana received joyfiilly. 1637 
Tomlinson Renests Dish. 064 Branches, which climbe up the 
adloyning bushes. Amploxing and Implicating them. 

Imjjilavaflla (£mple'ks&til\ a. Bot, [a. mod. 
Fr. amplexatile, f. L ampUxdt - : tee next, and cf. 
versatile.] An epithet applied by L. C. Richard 
to a radicle that envelops tne embryo. 

*79 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

(semplAksFtfan). rare, [n.'of 
action f. L. ampiexdt - ppl. stem of amplexd-ri to 
embrace, as if ad. I* m amplexdtidu -cm .] 

fL Embracing. Obs. 


AMBItXOAXXVM. 

Hm Bs Hall Contempt, ft, xxxiii. (1833) 317 An httialrfe 
sobwhwpq of those saored feet 

2. Surg. • A method of treating fracture of the 
clavicle. Syd. See, Lex. 

IttfilWdflMtott (#mple>ktd|k 8 *drit), a. Mitt. 
[mod. 1 . Uamplex-us embrace 4>rawmi tall + -at*.] 
Having the tail entirely enveloped in the Inter- 
femonU membrane. (Said of ceitoln insects.) 

*79 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

AnptadM^I (ftmple’ksikfl), a. Bet. [ad. 
motU-N amplexicaul-is Linn.), f. mplex-us em- 
brace, embracing ♦ outlie stem.] Embracing or 
clasping the stem ; said of sessile leave* the hollow 
base or which clasps the stem. 

J. Lax lntf0d.E0t.th7 AmpUxicemfj embracing the 


-3? iSasLiNDUtv Nat. Spit. Bot.o 84 The Screwpine Tribe 
Idsaveelmbricntedi in three rows. emplexkauL tfiasRiCM* 

nsin many 

““ leaves 

_ ________ stalk 

AmphndoMlino (^mple>ksi|k^lain), a. Bet. 
[f.as prec.; assimilated In form to Caulim.] • prec; 
*| j9^ y. So c. Lex., AmpUxifoiints , having emplexi- 

(Ample«ksi,f»»*H,«t\ a. Bet. 
[f. mod.L. amplexifalius if. amplex-us embracing + 
folium leaf) after L. folidt-us, leaved.] Having 
leaves which clasp the stem. 

1879 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

t AsnplOTdon. Obs. [a. ?Fr. mmplexien , n. of 
action L. ample x- (see Amflkct), as if ad. L. 
*amplexidn-em. ] Embracing. 

1474 Caxtom Chesse 16 The emplexions . . of her husbond. 
t A-mpliato, v. Obs. [f. L. amplidt- ppl. stem 
of amplid-rc to widen, f. ampl-us Ampijb. Preceded 
in use by Ample v. from Fr.] To enlarge, extend, 
increase in bixe, amount, or dignity; to amplify. 

1319 Bradshaw St. Werbnrgt (1848) 148 Kyng Marius . . 
ampliat and walled strongly Chestre cits. 1348 uimll, etc. 
Erasm. Pnrophr. (1551) I, ao6 Others would ampliate and 
enriche theyr natiue language with moe vocnblee. >643 
Jebsof Angel F.ph. 57 The Bishops power came after- 
wards to be ampliaied. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. XL 
383 To ampliate and open the passages of the Mesentery. 
■6fi6 Goad Celest. Bod. il xiv. 341 So ampliating tlie Serene 
Day preceding by an Illustrious Close. 

Ampliftto. ppl. a. fad. L .amplidf-us: see prec.] 
'Enlarged or dilated.’ Gray Bot. Text-bk. iBtfo. 
t A mpliated, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Ampliate v. + 
-kil] Enlarged, amplified. 

■883-87 fo* A. e M. 1 173 (R.) Confeesions, cases rewrued, 
restricted or empliated for our gains. 1633 Gaudem Hismsp. 
9a In ways of amuliated communion, and Caiholike corre- 
spondencies . . by Synods and General Councila. 

tAmplifttiag.v*/. eb. Obs. [f. as prec + -moL] 
Enlaiging, amplifying. 

1501 Elvot Image Govt, a Ain 
Rtuale 1 
arie. 1 

Power _ . 

another Amplletiog, or Increasing and Improving Power. 

Ampliation arch. Also 6 

-iaoion, -yaolon. [a. Fr. ampliation, ad. L. amplid- 

tidu-em, n. of action f. amphd-re see Ampliate v.] 

1. Enlarging, extending , amplification/ 

1309 Hawks Past. Pleas, vm. xi, Wyth amplyaclon 1 


Image Govt. 9 Almost fetlgate with the longs 


yog to get, By the labour* of ktventyfc busynes. sfige 
Lord Banians 86 Meditating unjust ampliations of govern- 
ment. 1671 Grkw A nat. Plants 1. i v. 1 19 ( 1689133 The due 
spreading and ampliation of a Tree or other Plant. 1706 
AvLirra Parerg. 157 Odious Matters admit not of an Am- 
pliation, but ought to be . . interpreted in the mildest sense. 
a 1897 Sir W. Hamilton Logic { 1866) II. App. 273 This quan- 
tity {Extension] alone admits of ampliation or restriction. 

2. That which is added in the process of enlarging; 
an enlargement or extension. 

1390 Swinbubn Testaments 191 b. Which conclusion b 
accompanied with no amnl traine of ampliations ft limita- 
tions. 1604, Bedell Lett. iii. 71 A long composes of e sen- 
tence . . with 1 know not how many ampliations and altema- 
tlues. 1671 Gbiw A nat. Plants 1. iv. 1168a) 29 The Skin of 
the Leaf, is only the ampliation of that of the Branch. 

3. Law. Deferring of judgement till a case has 
been more fully examined. 

*98 Blount Glossngr., Ampliation, a deferring or pro- 
longing of Judgment or Trial, till the Cause be better cer- 
tified. a s6oi Holyday Juvenal (1673' 244 Which delay of 
the cause was called ampliation. 170ft Motteux Rabelais 
tv. xxvii, {The Judges of the Areopagus) signifying ..by A. 
Ampliation or a Demur, when the Case was not sufficiently 
examined. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Ampliation . . in law 
a referring of judgment, till the cause is furl her examined. 

AmpUfttiTft (rc'inplifitiv), a. Logic, [fi L. amf- 
ptidt - (see Ampliate tO 4 - -ive.] Having the func- 
tion 01 enlarging or extending a simple conception, 
or adding to what is already known. 

1840 Aer. Thomson Laws of Th. ff 81. (i8So 14s Judgments 
which attribute to the subject something not directly implied 
in it, have been called ampliat ive, because they enlarge or 
increase our knowledge, afige Sia W. Hamilton Disc. 273 
PhiloNophy ..be transition from absolute ignorance fe 
science, and its procedure b therefore ampliative. 

t AlfipllOAtlVif e. Obs. rare [fi med.L. 
ampliedt • ppl. item of amplied-re » amplid-re +- 
-ive.] Characterized by increase or extension. 

BfieqT.WaiONT Passions if Mind v. Iv. 171 The rootaa and 
ground es whereupon amplicative persarasioas auist be bailu 


AweumcAxm 


AMPLY* 


t AlttpliilCffit*, ». Obs.-* [f. L. ampyutt- 
ppL stem of amplificd-re : see Amplify. J 'To 
amplify, augment, or enlarge.* Bailey 1731 ; J. etc. 

(irinpTifikFi jan). Also 6 -cion. , 
[ad. L. amplification ~em, n. of action f. amplified- 
re x see Am»Lirr and -tioh.] The action of am- 
plifying, extending or enlarging. 

1 . Ofthinga material : Enlargement. Also emer, 
that which is added, or causes enlargement. 

ig6 La holey Pot. Verg. Do Invent. vl ui i 16 b. The pre- 
seruacion and amplification of fruictes, ordeyned lor y* bus- 
tenaunee of man. 1819 Crooks Body qf Mem 560 This am- 
plification or inlargement hspneth because al the spirits doe 
assemble theraselue* vnto the eye which is open. iM CoL 
Records Penn. II. ai8 Allowing one penny per tine for Em* 
plyfications. st 6 % Reid Inq. Hum. Mind (T.) This ampli- 
fication of the visible figure of a known object. x8ao Ceh. 

P. Thom won Even. 1184a) 1 . 847 The reprinting and ampli- 
fication of the 'Catechism on the Corn I -aw*.’ 

2 . Of things immaterial : Augmentation in extent, 
importance, significance, etc. Also cotter, an en- 
larged or extended representation. 

1969 2 n Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . liii. 567 That his studies and 
labours . . might be . . to the glory of God, and the amplifi- 
cation of the whole University. 1884 H. More Mvst. Inia., 

A more full Amplification of his enormous Pride. 1087 
A star. Abby Lands 133 The Pope sent an Amplification of 
His Powers. 1874 Savck Comp. Pkitot vii. 28a To regard 
the dual as an amplification of the plural forma. 

3 . esf. Of words and phrases : Extension of mean- 
ing* Amplification of the Predicate, in Grammar, 

«* extension or enlargement of the predicate. 

155s Robinson Mont's Utopia (18691 105 Those rules of 
restrictions, amplifications and suppositions, verye wittrlye 
inuented in the small Logicallea. 1378 Timmf. Calvin on 
Cen. 105 This saying [in this generation] . . is added for 
Amplification. i6§6Hardy Serin. 1 John (1865) xxx. 183/a 


\ *88 Intoll. Obeerv. Not 54. 419 An achromatic concave 
(mmplifei), v. [a. Fr, amplifier, f. L. 


Amplification. im8 Hardy Senn. 1 John (1863) xxx. 183/a 
An amplification of the proposition. 1870 Spurgeon Troas. 
David xvi. 1. 1 . 017 Tlie intercession recorded in John xvii 
is but an amplification of this cry. 

4 . Rhet. The extension of simple statement by all 
such devices as tend to increase its rhetorical effect, 
or to add importance to the things stated ; making 
the most of a thought or circumstance. 

>888 T. Wilson Rhet. 64 No one [figure] so muche help- 
eth forward* an Oracion, and beautifieth the same with 
suche delitefull ornamentes as doocth amplification. dp 
Hobbes Rhet. (1840)438 An orator In praising, must also use 
the forms of amplification. 17*7 Pops Art of Sinking 80 
Amplification . . is the spinning-wheel of the bathos , which 
draws out and spreads it into the finest thread. 1809 I. 
Taylor Enthus. vlii. 191 Modem writers . . have expatiated 
with disproportionate amplification upon the corruptions. 

6 . The particulars by which a statement it ampli- 
fied or an account exaggerated; the amplified or 
exaggerated statement itself. 

xmj Jewel Def.ApoL 104 (R.) By sutche amplifications 
and outrage in speache, it would appears, Christc were 
Peters vicare. 1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. a No Amplifica- 
tion at all, but a poritiue and measured truth. 1770 John- 
son L. Pope Wks. 1787 IV. 65 The essay (on Man] 
abounded in splendid amplifications. xOsi T. Trollope 
West. Prance II. xxeIv. 166 To exercise the novices . . in 
writing amplifications on the lives of the saints. 1869 Phil- 
lips Vesuv. i. 6 The story is given with amplifications by 
Plutarch. 

t Amplifioator. Obs. rare-', [a. L. ampli- 
fied or, n. of agent f. amplified- re : see Amplify 
and -tor.] One who amplifies or enlarges. 

s86s Doyle Style Script. 190 These (oftentimes as Tedious 
as Servile) Amplificatora, with all their Empty Multiplicity 
of Fine words. 

Ampllflcitory (ce’mplifik*btari\ a. rare- 1 . 
[f. L. amplificdtdr (see prec.) + -Y.] Of the na- 
ture of enlargement or extension. 

1844 CuaxToN Carp. Ignat. 316 The former [additions] are 
principally illustrative or ampliflcatory. 

Amplified (wmplifoid), ppl. a. [f. Amplify v. 

■f -KDJ 


1 . Enlarged, extended, augmented, in space, ca- 
pacity, fullness of particulars, dignity, etc. 

1980 Tusskr Hush. 139 The noynts of Huswifery . . newly 
corrected and amplified. 1878 E. Mellor Friesth. viil. 393 
The 1 Kiss of Peace,' beara the following amplified title — 
• or, England and Rome at one on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. ' 

2 . Enlarged in representation, exaggerated. 

safe Baret A tv. A 309 Words uttered byHyperbole, Am- 
plified words, Verba snperiata . 1809 Shake. Cor. v. ii. 16, 
1 haua beene The booke of his good Acts, whence men haue 
read His Fame vnparalell'd, happely amplified. 1865 Liv- 
ingstone Zambesi ii. 56 This hint, a little amplified, saved us 


from the usual exactions. 

Amplifier (trmplifoiiw). [f. next + -krI.] 
One wno amplifies or enlarges. 

1 . One who enlarges, who adds to the extent, 
capacity, or dignity of anything, arch. 

1948 Balk Eng. Votaries 11. (1350) 3 Y 1 great cyftie Rome, 
wherof they were the fyrst amplyfyeiR* 1819 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elis. iv. (16881 «t 6 The Queen was always both a 
Favourer and an Amplifier of Essex his Honour. 

2 . One who enlarges or expands a statement or 
narrative ; also, an exaggerator. 

1980 Sidney Arcadia ufea) isi Dorilaus could need no 
amplifiers mouth for the highest point of prayse. syay Pope 
Art oj Sinking 89 There are amplifiers, who can extend 
half a doe en thin thoughts over a whole folio. >887 Glad- 
stone Ogf. Ess. »8 All the reasonings . . of the amplifier*. 

8. A lent which enlarges the field of vision. 


M mpiifUd-re to enlarge (cf. ampliju-us), f. ampl-us 
[ Jarge A- fie- make: see -py.] gen. To make 
!. large; in space, amount, capacity, importance, or 
representation. 

+ 1 . To enlarge or extend in space or capacity. Obs. 

i43*-§» tr. Higdon fi86«) 1 . m Asiya. . whom he ampli- 
fiede with more circuits of wallet. 1976 Lamiarde Peramb. 
dCent (its6> 379 Havingaimdified the BuHdingR. s8ji D acres 
Machiavets Disc. I. Table, Republiques have taken three 
particular courses to amplify and inlarge their states. 

+ 2 . To augment in volume or amount. Obs. 
l*o North Plutarch (1676)984 A continual reading of all 
tort* of good Author* . . to amplifte hi* collection*. 1606 
Bacon Syba 1 140 All concaves that proceed from more 
narrow to more broad do Amplify the sound at the Coming 
out. 

f 3 . To increase or augment (a number V Obs . rare. 
>883 Falk Dialling 97, I araplifie 46336 the Sine thereof 
by the whole Sine. 

+4. intr. ( refl .) To become larger. Obs. rare. 

1800 Fairfax Tasso x. xxxiii. 186 Strait was the way at 
first. . But further in did further amplifie. 

6 . To extend or increase (anything immaterial) 
in amount, importance, dignity, etc. 

>848 Coverdale ErasM. Pataphr. Phil. L xi In amply- 
fyiiige of good dedes, the rewarde of iramortalitie is amply- 
fyeoalso. 1999 Marlowe Edward Ii. v.ii. 367 Let no man 
comfort him . . But amplify his grief with bitter words. s68i 
M anton Serm. ,Ps. extx. Wks. 1873 VIIl. 9 This wisdom is 
amplified, by comparing it with the wisdom of others. 1787 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. Bay sis. 320 The house 
discovered . . a desire to amplify their jurisdiction. 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton Log. Hi. (1866) I. 44 Logic cannot extend, 
cannot amplify, a science by the discovery of new facta 

6 . To enlarge (a story or statement) by telling it 
more diffusely or fully, or by adding fresh details, 
illustrations, or reflections ; to expand ; make 
much of. 

a 1400 Chester Plays Proem. 4 And you, worthy mar- 
chanies . . Amplifye the storie of those wise Kinges three. 
1994 Flat Jewel Lho. i. 3 To amplifie the same by some of 
those manifest experiments. 1805 Cooke Poke Joan in 
Hurl. Mite. (Malh.) IV. 34 You know.. how he amplifies 
every point, and sets it out with all the circumstance.*. 1791 1 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Amplification, Instead of saying 
merely, (hat Tumus died, lie amplifies his death. 1879 C. 
Geikia Lfe qf Christ Ii. 60a A parable, which I amplify, 
for its clearer understanding. 

7 . intr. To make additional remarks ; to speak 
largely in many words ; to lay oneself out in dif- 
fusion ; to enlarge, expatiate, or dilate, a. simply. 

1990 Greene Ncixr too Late (1600) it He tooke his Bible 
innis hand, whereupon leaning his arme. he amplified thus. 
1870 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. iii. 19a In his discourse*., 
he would amplifie so much, he would often lose his way. 
* 78 * Watte Imprerv. Mind (x8oi) 35 Where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a little. 1870 G. Scott Led. Archil. 

I. vi, When I wished to amplify, f have done so by notes, 
b. with on, upon. arch. 

s8oa R. L’Estrange Josephus xi. (1733) 419 While he was 
amplifying upon the Story of his good Fortunes. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa 1x811) I. 185, 1 . .am the lesR solicitous 
. . to amplify upon the contents of either. 1808 Scott 
Mann. iv. lntrod., Not even that down could amplify, On 
this trite text, so long as I, 

8 . To enlarge (a thing) in representation ; to mag- 
nify, exaggerate, make too much oC 

1961 T. N (or ton] Calvin’s Inst. 1. si The Prophet . . doth 
amplifie y ■ madnesse of them. 1389 Br. Cooper Admon 9 
Thus odiously to amplifie and paint foorth their discrcdite. 
1619 Let. in Engl. Of Germ. (Camd. Soc.) I, The amplifying 
of the number of the horsemen slaync. 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic iii. 46 The descriptions are neither heightened 
by fancy, nor amplified by invention. 

Amplifying lormplifoidq), vbl. sb. [f. prec.+ 
-ingI.j *rne action of enlarging, extending, in- 
creasing, exaggerating, etc. (Nown ostlygeruiulial.) 

i «| T. Wiiaon Rhet.j To the encrease and amplifying of 
hh honour. 1589 Bp. Cooi*er Admon. 89 Much amplifying 
of small offences. 1610 (See Amplify 8J 1895 Gouge 
Comm. Heb. ii. 6, 15a Tne excellency of Christ’s humane 
nature : in amplifying whereof, he continueth to the end of 
this chapter. 1765 R. Lowth Let. Warburton 86 He sets 
out with a formed design of amplifying hh subject. 

Amplifying (armplifei if]), fpl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -1 no 2,1 Enlarging, magnifying. j 

1887 J. Hogg Mierosc. l ii. 40 An amplifying lens . . by 
whicn the field of view is enlarged. 

Amplitude (ae-mpliti*d). [a. Fr. amplitude \ 
ad. I.. amplitude, - inem , breadth, f. ampl-us : see 
Amplk and -tude.] The quality of being ample. 

1 . Extension in space, extent, largeness ; chiefly, 
width, breadth. 

1999 Naaiik Lenten Stifle (1871) 81 It cuts out an Island 
of some amplitude. 1871 Grew Anal. Plants 1. i. (168a) 9 
Growing to a three-four-five-fold amplitude above their pri- 
mitive sue. 1803 Lams Elia Ser. 1. xv. (1865) tax An am- 

? litude of form and stature, answering to her mind. 1833 
Ihalmbre Const it. Man (1835) I. v, 308 Throughout the 
amplitudes of savage and solitary nature. 

2 . Of things immaterial ; Whitby breadth, full- 
ness ; copiousness, abundance./ 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. M. | a 1x873) 76 All works ore 
overcommen by amplitude of reward * . and by the conjunc- 
tion of labours. «68a H. More Myst. I nig. 048 The ampli- 
tude of that J urisdiction to which they belong. 1794 Palev 
Nat. TkeoL xxvi. (1879) 41a It is in those things. . that the 
amplitude of the Divine benignity is perceived. i8fo Lynch 


Tkeeph. 7W«. viIL i«8 The blue of day 
the amplitude of the ffivme chanty. 1884 
8x3/1 [He] arrays all the facts before tl 


fin*; amplitude. 


The blue of day shall image for us 
ioediority. 1884 Sat. Rev. u Dec. 
be facts before the reader in their 


8 . Of mental capacity: Breadth, wide rani 
1828 Lamkham Let. (1871) 48 As for the AmpUtad 
Lordship's myode. tf tog* J, Smith Select Disc. 


(tSax) 403 


Let. (X871) 48 As for the Amplitude of his 
do. a tegs J, Smith Select Disc. ix. Bi. 
ion . . dose work tho soul into n true and 


with a ken of suoh wide amplitude No second hath arisen. 
1808 Macaulay HaUam. Ess. 1 . 5a Hie mind is . . distin- 
guished by the amplitude of its grasp. 

4 . Excellence, dignity, grandeur, splendour. 

>949 Conepl. Scot l e four nononbil amplitude of verteouse 
d ignite inonessis daly. 1659 Fuller Ch. Hist, h to This 
was conceived to conduce to the state and amplitude of 
their Empire. x68o R. Coke Power <7 Sttbj. 180 To the 
greater amplitude and glory of God. 1834 Footer Pop. 
Ignor. 456 Religion, believed and felt, it tne amplitude of 
our moral and intellectual nature. 

6. Astr. The space by which r celestial body 
rises wide of due cast, or sets wide of due west ; 
its angular distance at rising or setting from the 
eastern or western point of tne horii on. 

When reckoned from the eastern and western points as 
shown by the compass, the Amplitude is Magnetic. 

1807 Smith Seaman's Cram. xv. 83 To obserue the . . Ampli- 
tude. 1898 Phillips s.v., The Amplitude of the Sun and Stars 
is an Arch of the Horizon, comprehended between the true 
East and West Point of it, and the Center of the Sun, 
Moon, or any Star, at its Rising or Setting. 1897 Damfier 
Voy. (1739) I. 331 Taking the Suns Amplitude mornings and 
evenings. 1779 Forrf.st Voy. N. Guinea 107 To day found 
the variation of the compass, by the medium of several am- 
plitudes token ashore. 1834 U. K. S. Nat. Phil. III. xiiL 
236/a Amplitude. . differs from the azimuth merely in being 
counted from the east and west points, instead of Jrom 
north and south. 

6- Extent of motion in space. 
x88o Darwin Mtn/em. Plants 3 The great sweeps made by 
the stems of twining plants . . result from a mere increase in 
the amplitude of the ordinary movement of circuninutation. 
Hence a. in Gunnery, The range of a projectile. 
1707 -91 Chamber* Cycl., Amplitude of the range of a pro- 
jectile denotes the horizontal line subtending the path in 
which it moved. 

b. csp. in Physics . Amplitude of a vibration : the 
distance which an individual particle moves from 
side to side in performing a complete vibration. 

1837 Brews? er Magnetism aaa The diurnal oscillation* 
have a small amplitude between the tropics. 1869 Tyndall 
Light | aao The intensity of the light depends on the dis- 
tance to which the ether particles move to and fro. This 
distance is called the amplitude of the vibration. The in- 
tensity of light is proportional to the square of the ampli- 
tude. 1876 Blaserna Sound iii. 48 The loudness of a sound 
is represented by the amplitude of the vibrations causing it. 
t Ampli vagant, a. Obs.-* [f. L. ampl-HS 
(see Ample) + vagdnt-cm pr. pnle. of vagdre to 
roam.] * That stretcheth far, or hath a large scope.* 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

t AmpU-yagOUl, a. Obs-* [f. as prec. + 
-vag-us roaming + -ous.] « prec. 

1731 in Bailey. 

.Amply (ce mpli), adv. [f. Ample «. + -ly2.] 
In an ample manner. 

1 . Widely, broadly, extensively. 

x6oo Chapman Iliad xv. 079 Before whom, amply-pac'd, 
March’d Hector. 1799 Songs <* P. on Costume (1849) 237 
Let it keep her bosom warm, Amply stretched from arm to 
arm. 1899 Capern Bat. A Songs 7 x A shady bonnet, Plaited, 
brown, and amply brood. 

2 . Of things immaterial : To a great extent, in 
large amount, latgely. 

*997 N. T. (Genev.) Kp. Dcd. 4 The same promesse was 
more amply renued to Abraham. 1606 Shake. Tr. 4 > CV. 11. 
iii. 003 His merit, As amply titled as Achilles is. r 1744 
Part. Bill in Han way Trav. (176a) I. v. lxxi. 324 [He) shall 
. . enjoy, all the . . privileges . . as largely, fully, and amply 
. . as any other member. *2®* J; Moore Italy (1790) l. 
xxxvL 38a To indulge our own curiosity very amply. 

3 . csp. With sufficient fullness to satisfy all de- 
mands ; fully, abundantly. 

1588 Ln. Burgh ley in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 919 III. 5 Now 
hath amply confessed. zflg8 Chapman Iliad v. 099 Amply- 
wise Athenia. 1809 Lend. Prodigal 1. L 023 Whom, God 
willing . . I will see amply satisfied. 1791 Johnson RambL 
No. x6t r 8 He . . saw nta core amply recompensed. 1899 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 1x7 The food taken from tne 
enemy would be amply sufficient. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 
x. x6i The prophecy was amply fulfilled, 
b. Hence, Liberally, without stint. 


with hands so liberal. Thou host provided all things. 1714 
Sped. No. 634 Fa A Course of Virtue will in the End be re- 
warded the moat amply, ito Miss Yonge Cameos II. 
xxx. 3x9 He amply rewarded^ the faithful men who had 
aided nun. 

4 . With fullness of expression, copiously; at large. 
1891 Hobbes Leviathan iv. xlvi. 37a As I have elsewhere 
more amply expressed. 1700 W. j. Bruy n't Voy. Levant 
lxiiL 234 The Prophet Ezekiel speaks also very amply of the 
power of the Tyrians. 1741 H. Walpole Lett, to N. Mann 
7 (1834) 1 . 83 Amply commented upon in Parliament. s88o 
Maury Phys. Geeg. Sea x. 1 474 That such is tha case . . 
has been amply shown in other parts of this work, 
Ampto* amte, obi. forms of Art. 

▲mptman : see Amtmak. 



AXBUI*. 

tapKnnpA). arch. Forms: 3«numllo v 3-6 
ompuiM, 4-olie, -oUe, 5 unpole, -uB. g-6 ample, 
6 ampoll, *111* 7-8 ampoule, -oullo, <9 ampul), 
fc OFr. ampole, am/wUi-L. ampulla (see next 
void), now commonly used instead j ampul hav- 
ing been obs. since the Reformation} exc. as Fr, 
or as an ecclesiastical revival.! 

+L A small bottle or flask ; a phial. Obs. in 
general sense. 

smk Lav. 14993 pa ampulte heo ut droK IbuL 19770 Six 
Sttpullen fuge amplifies) fulle. c ino Aster. R. n 6 pa 
Ule of his ampnilea. a ijm Afetr. Horn. 148 Boyntet on 
nimaole he bare, And impoheL ale leche ware. 1474 Cax- 
tonCItiw in. v. Ovj, An ample or a boxe with oynementis 
in nia lyft hand . . and by tha ampole ben eignoyed the 
maker* of pygmentaries. 

2 . esp. A vessel lor holding consecrated oil, or 
for other sacred uses. (In this sense ampulla is 
nqw commonly used.) 

tl «|b Langl. P. PL A. vi. xi An hundred of ampolles *on 
hie hat aeeten. .Mis Caxtom Gold. Leg. m/3 Thenne a 
doue descended fro heuen whyche brought the crywne in an 
ampulL iu| Ld. Berness Froissart 1 . ccclxix. 606 He 
was sacred and anoynted. by tharchbysshop of Reynes, 
with the holy ampcll. sjtjs in Antiq. Sarisb. (1771) 193 An 
Ampul of chrystal. .containing a Toe of St. Mary Magdalene. 
[1644 Evelyn DtasynBap 1. 108 The Monks* shew’d ui the 
Holy A mpoule. 17X0 Caktk Hist . Eng. II. 643 The vial or 
amyontle kept at Reims, 187a O. Shi ruv Gloss. Reel Terms 
394 Am/uls, standing transparent vials mounted in metal*.] 
K Ampu lla. PI. [L. ampulla a small nearly 

5 lobular flask or bottle, with two handles; of 
oubtful derivation; according to some f. amb* 
about, or both + olla pot ; according to others, a 
modified dim. of amphora quasi ampholla. Pre- 
ceded in use by the adapted form Ampul.] 

1 . Kom.Antiu. The ancient vessel mentioned above. 
1998 Trbvisa Barth. De P.R . xtx. cxxviii. (1495) 9J3 Am- 
pulla it a lytyll meaure of lycoure and hath that name as u 
were Amplabulla, a large bullc, and is lyke in roundneme to 
bolk that comyth of the fome of water by entrynge of wynde. 
1847 Bikch Am. Pottery (1858; II. 3x8 The ampulla, a kind 
of lug, was used for bringing wine to table. 

2 . - Ampul 2. 

1398 Stow Sunt. ted. Strype 17*541 I. 1. xx. lai/x The 
Ampulla or Eaglet of Gold, contained the holy oil. 1838 
Coroti. Serv. in Mnskell Mon. Rit. Eccl. Aug. 111 . 108 The 
Dean of Westminster taking the Ampulla mid spoon from 
off the Altar, holdeth them ready, pouring some of the 
Holy Oil into the Spoon, and with it the Archbishop anoint- 
eth the Queen in the Form of a Cross. 1868 Stanley 
IVestm . Ad. ii. 93 Busby carried the ampulla. 

3 . Biol. Any vessel shaped like the ancient am- 
pulla ; the dilated end of any vessel, canal, or duct 
in an animal ; the spongiole of a root in plants. 

iSax S. Gray A rr. Brit. PLl . 49 A tn/ullx, Hollow globular 
bodies found in the roots of some water-pliuit*. 1S45 Todd 
ft Bowman Phys. Anal. II. 74 Each semi-circular canal of 
the osseous labyrinth of the ear is dilated. . into an ant/nlla 
of more than twice the diameter of the tube. 1879 Caldp.r- 
woon Mind 4 Brain iii. 73 These enlarged spaces are known 
os the ampullae of the canals. 

▲mpullaeeous (oempfflf I jas), a. [f. L. ampul - 
Idee- us (f. ampulla ) 4- -ous : see -aceoub. Cf. mod. 
Fr. amfullacl .] Having the form or character of an 
ampulla ; bottle-shaped, inflated, swelling. 

1776 M. da Costa Cone hoi 81 (Jod.) Ampullaceous, or bel- 
lied. s8sg Kirby ft Spence Entomol. (1843) 1 . 98 It wounds 
us with . . a simple incurved mucro terminating an ampulla- 
ceous joint. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395 Atn/uilaceous, 
in the form of a bladder or short flask 

Ampullar (ormpfflij), a. [ad. mod.L. ampul* 
liir-is *. see Ampulla and -Alt. (The L. was am - 
pulldri-us, of which the Eng. ad. is Ampullaky.) 
Cf. Fr. amfullairc.'] — Ampullaky. 

1898 Todd ft Bowman Phys . Anat. II. 74 Its ampullar ex- 
tremity is close to that of the superior vertical canal. 1877 
Burnett Ear 199 Each of the canals has a dilated portion, 
its ampullar enlargement. 

Ampullary (K-mufflari), a. [ad. L. ampullar i- 
us : see Ampulla and -ahy.] Of the form or cha- 
racter of an ampulla. 

*•38*88 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. II. 531/1 There are thus 
three am pullary dilatations. 

AmpuUfltfl (sc mp#l*it), ppl. a . [ad. med.L. 
ampuudt-us : see Amp. lla and -ate.] Furnished 
with or shaped like an ampulla ; inflated, bellied. 

sjBft Huxley Anat. luv. An. vii. 381 These glands are . . 
arinUbrm, ampullate, aggregate, tubulifonn, and tuberous. 
▲inpullAted,///. a. [f. prec. + -RD.]-prec. 
1898 Todd ft Bowman Phys. Anat. IL 8s The ampullated 
extremity of each canal. 

Ampullifbrm (*inptrlif£rm), a. [f. Ampulla 
4- -form.] Flask-shaped, bulging, dilated. 

>970 Hooker Stud. Flora 31 Site ms conica . . calyx 4 in., 
ompulliform. xflflo Gunther Fishes 117 The amuulliform 
ends of the semi-circular canals. tflBs Baker in Jrui. Liu. S. 
XVIU. 973 Capsule ampulUeform, glabrous. 

.AmnUositr rare- 1 , [f. med. 

L. amfulldsm (see next) 4 -jty.] Swollen or pre- 
tentious inanity ; turgfdity of language, bombast. 

■MB Browning Ring 4 Bh. IV. xn. 643 Didst ever touch 
such ampoUostty \efler Ital. 1 As the man's own bubble? 
t AmpflUoiU, a. Obs. [f. mea.L ampull&t-us 
turgid, inflated, i. ampulla a flask, also tumid talk, 
Cf. It. amfolloso, in Florlo 1598.] Boastful, vain- 
glorious ; inflated, or turgid in language. 
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aflee Psacwam Compl Gent. (1661) 4s That some ampullous 
and scenical pomp, with empty famiture of phrase. 1896 
Blovnt Glossogr, Ampulieu* pertaining to, or empty as a 
bottle or such like vessel 3 also proud, swelling, or gorgeous, 

AispUB^x^ftB^puflOF; seeAMPA88T. 

IgmutiU (cerapUftrit), v. [f. L. ampul#* 
ppL s tem of amputS-re to cut off or away, f. am* 
~amb- about + put fare to prune, lop.] 

1. gen. To cut or lop off, e.g. the branches of 
trees in pruning. Obs. exc. as a fig. use of 2. 

iM Poult' CoSr. xii. (1657) 333 *Tis not impossible for a 
quick and fruitful liranch to be amputated and cut off. 1731 
Bailey, Amputate, to cut off; ui gardening, to lop or 
prune. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 11. 968 The Government . . 
finding this or that damaged part of the population, and im- 
mediately amputating it for removal. 

Hence, by specialisation, the proper tenn for, 

2 . To cut off a limb or other part of an animal 
body. Also absol. 

1639 (See Amputating.] 1870 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. i. 19 
Members amputated and divided from the Body. 1678 Wise- 
man Chirurg. Treat, vi. v, It was complained, that their 
surgeons were too active in amputating fractured members, 
1784 Wooloomb in Phil Trans. LX. 97 It was not now 
practicable to amputate. 1809 Wklu ngton in Gen. Disp. 1 V . 
3*8 Paget . .was wounded in the right arm, which was ampu- 
tated. xle8 H. Coi.eridgb Six Month s in W. Ind. 875 Two 
. . sharks who would have amputated a baby's arm as soon 
os looked at it. 

Amputated (armpietrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-If).] Cut off, as a limb, etc. 

1713 Cheseldkn Anat. (1706) 111. vill set A limb that has 
had part amputated. >749 Whhley Prim. Physic (1765) 38 
This will stop the Bleeding of an amputated Limb, stes 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. II. vi. iii. 158 Lame of afoot, foot lately 
amputated of two toes. 

b. Jig. Pruned, excised. 

1814 Diddin Libr. Comp. 66 An octavo edition of them 
appeared in a very amputated and imperfect state. 

Amputating (wmpixxtritii)), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ino 1.] The action of cutting off; ampu- 
tation. (Mostly gerondial or attrib.) 

1839 Woodall in Rees Cycl (1803) The amputating of any 
member in the mortified part. 1779 Gooch hi Phil. Trans. 
LXV. 374 It was the best stump lie had ever seen, which he 
ascribed to the manner of amputating. 1896 Kane Arct. 
Exp. II. xxv. sei My emputating-knives. 1883 Winsijoe in 
Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 4/s The patient . . lay ou the ampu- 
tating table. 

Amputation (sempii/t^ Jan), [ad. L. amputd - 
tidn-em (or a. Fr. amputation i6tn c. in Litt.), n. 
01 action f. am put a- re : see Amputate.] 

1 . gen. A cutting or lopping off, as of branches 
of trees in pruning ; also, the cut end. Obs. exc. 
as fig. use ot 2. 

iflvx Cotgr., Amputation f An amputation, or cutting 
away : or paring about ; a ridding, or taking away. 1884 
Evelyn Kal Hort . ( 1739! 004 Cover the wound or Amputation 
with a Mixture of l 3 ecs-wax. «7S7 Pope Art qf Sinking 
113 Yon' luminary amputation needs [1. t. the candle needs 
snuffingV 1813 Marshall Garden, viii. (ed. 5) 103 Some 
smputauons are necessary to help the sooner to new roots. 

2 . esp. The operation of cutting off a limb or 
other projecting part of the body. Also attrib. 

x8xs Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. 1653, 156 Amputation or 
Dismembring is the most lamentable part of Chinn-gory. 
1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £/. 187 The Amaxones in the 
amputation of their nght breast. 1743 tr. Hei steps Surg. 
345 Amputations of the Thigh. 1769 White in Phil. Trans. 
L 1 X. 40, 1 had sawn it off with a common amputation-saw. 
1878 Markham Gt. Fronen Sea xii. 17a Some of the frost- 
bites were so severe as to render amputation necessary. 

3 . Jig. Excision, e. g. of words or sentences from 
a speech or writing ; pruning, retrenchment. 

1884 Butler Hudibr. 11. 1. 364 'Twos he. . Made those that 
represent the nation Submit and suffer amputation. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (18^4) 1 . 6 In her own words, without 
amputation or addition. >890 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. x88 
The suppression or amputation of sundry compound prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions. 

Ampntator (a mpiwt^tai). [a. L. +ampuldtor, 

• n. of agent f. amputd-re : see Amputate and -OB.] 
One who amputates, lit. and fig. 

1810 Coleridge Friend 1. vi. (i86d> a6, I might ..have re- 
ferred our hurrying enlighteners and revolutionary ampu- 
tutors to the gentleness of nature. s88e Pall Mall G. 4 July 
a A successful amputntor of dogs' tails. 

t Ampu-ta, v. Qbs.~ 0 [a. Fr. ampute*r{ 16th c ), 
ad. L. amputd-re^ » Amputate, sflos «n Cockbram. 

11 Ampyx (oe mpiks). [Gr. 4*m£.] A broad 
band or plate of metal worn on the forehead of 
ladies of rank among the Greeks (Fairholt) ; also, 
the headband of horses. 

Amrel, -te, obs. forms of Admiral, -ty. 

U Amvita (&mrf*t&). Also Axnreeta. [ad. Skr. 
dmpita, Am'rta ( =. Gr. &ti($)poros) immortal, 
f, a priv. 4- m'rta dead, f. m'r die. (The vowel is 
erroneously lengthened in the anglicized adaptation 
of Southey ana Moore.)] Immortal, ambrosial. 
(See Note* to Southey’s Kehama xxiv. (1850) 626.) 

sflso Southey Kehama xxrv, The Amreeta-cup of immor- 
tality. ificflMooxE Lt. Harem 313 The divine Amrita tree, 
That b l cm ei hea ven's inhafaitantaWith fruits of immortality. 

Aihry, obs. form of Ambry. 

+ AvkmL IMMSl Obs. or ! dial. [app. a. Ger. 
ammlt—QHQ. amisala, cogn. w. OE. isle, now 
oumllj A same of the Blackbird and Ring Ousel. 


AlTOXiST. 

a itssRay SynopL Meth. Avium (17x3) 65, 
quota , The Ring-Ousel or AmseL sfies Montagu Omitk. 
Hid. S.V. Blackbird, Anuol, a 'provincial' name. [Not in 
any of the Glossaries of the Ene. DioL Soc., and perhaps 
only a dealer's adoption of the German name, erroneously 
considered dialectal Amsta became isle in OE. in pre- 
historic times.] 

tiAmtsnu (a-rntrafo). Obs. Also 6-8 ampt 
man. [Ger. amtmann , OHG. ampahtman, t. 
ampahtft, Goth, andbahti service, ministry, charge, 
f. andbahts : cf. Ambasbadb and Amboht.] One 
in charge ; a bailiff, steward, magistrate, or officer 
(in Germany, Netherlands, and Scandinavia), 
iflfiy Fleming Cent. Holisuhed III. 337/1 Monsieur tho 
empimon read the same oth tohUhighnesse in breach. 1709 
Load. Gao. mmmmdlii/x Monsieur Rosencrans . is made 
Bailiff, or Amptman, of the District of Copenhagen. 1863 
Baming-Gould Iceland In trod. 35 Iceland is , . divided into 
three amu. Over two of the amts is placed an Amtman, who 
is subject to the Governor General. 

Amty, obs. form of Empty. 

Anniok (&mo k), a. and adv. ; also amook, 
amok. [ad. Malay amoq adj., 'engaging 
furiously in battle, attacking with desperate reso- 
lution, rushing in a state of frenzy to the com- 
mission of indiscriminate murder. . . Applied to 
any animal in a state of vicious rage 1 ; Maisden 
Malay Did. Cf. Amok(k cl] 

1 . orig. adj. or sb. A name for a frenzied Malay. 
(Found first in Pg. form atnouco, amuco.) 

fr 19x8 Barbosa transl. by Ld. Stanley(HakI. Soc. 1866) 194 
There are some of them (the Javanese] who. . go out into 
the streets, and kill as many persons as they meet . . These 
are called Amuco. ] 1883 H. Cooam Pintos Trav. 1 . 109 
Thai all those which were able to bear onus should make 
themselves Amoucos, that is to say, men resolved either to 
dye, or vanquish. Ibid. Ixiv. 960 These same are ordinarily 
called Amucos. 177s Cook Voy. (1700) 1 . r 88 To run amock 
is to get drunk with opium . . to sally forth from the house, 
kill the person or persons supposed to have injured the 
Amock, and any other person that attempts to impede his 
passage. 

2 . To run amuck : to run viciously, mad, fren- 
zied for blood. (Iicre amuck was orig. adi.) 

167a Marvell Reh. 'Pratts/. I. 59 Like a raging Indian. . 
he runs a mucke (os they cal it there) scabbing every man 
he meets. 177a Cook Poy. U790) 1 . 989 Jealousy of the women 
is the usual reason of these poor creatures running amock (or 
amuck'. 1833 Soutiiky Nov. Hist. Eng. I. et The same pitch 
of fury which the Malays excite in themselves by a delete- 
rious drug, before they run amuck. sSgS Gen. Thompson 
Audi Alt. Part. 1. xxii. 81 If the laborious ox . . was seen . . 
running amuck and sending man, woman and child to the 
hospital by dint of horn or hoof. 1879 L. Lindsay Mind in 
Lower An. 45 Thus the running amok (or amuck)., is a 
peculiar form of human insanity. 

3 . Jig. Wild or wildly, headlong or heedlessly. 
(Very rarely with any other verb than run.) Const. 
on, at, against (with, of). 

s88jo Hickrhinoill Modest I no. L 1 Running a Muck at 
all Mankind. 1739 Pons H or. Sat. 11. L 70 I'm too discreet 
To run a muck, and lilt at all I meet. 1897 Hare Guess. 
Tr. Ser. 1. (1873) 959 If we could banish our wits to grin 
amuck with savages and monkies. 1899 Thoreau Walden 
viii. (1863) x86, I might have run 'amok* against society, 
but I preferred that society should run ' amok' against me. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair xxx. 145 Ready to run a muck with 
any one who crossed him. 1880 W. R. Smith in Munch. 
Guard, ay Oct., In their alarm they were determiqkd to run 
amuck of everything. 

% It has Ircen erroneously treated as much sb. 

18B7 Dhyden Hind 4 P. in. 1x88 And runs on Indian 
muck at all he meets. 1804 Byron Don yuan x. lxix, Thy 
waiters running mucks at every bell. 

Amulet (armirflet). Also 5 amalett, amlatt, 
j amulet*, -ett, ammulett, 8 amulette. [perh. 
in 15th c., a. Fr. amulette ; but app. not in reg. use 
till after 1600, when adapted from L. amuletum 
(Pliny), a word of unknown origin, which has been 
conjecturally compared with mod. Arab. Ipm&lak, 
•at, lit. * a carrier, bearer/ now applied inter alia to 
a shoulder-lielt or cord frequently used to secure a 
small Koran or prayer- book on the breast, regarded 
as an ' amulet 1 ; but the history of this word shows 
that the resemblance between it and L. amuletum 
is purely fortuitous, and there exists no ground for 
ascribing the latter to an Arabic origin.] 

L Anything worn about the person as a charm 
or preventive against evil, mischief, disease, witch- 
craft, etc. (The 15th c. instances are doubtful.) 
(1447 Uokenham Lyvys of Seyntys 151 SpcCyally for ihsrs 
lodyis soke Thay bulady* or omaiettys lyst to moks. 1481 
Howard Houteh. Bkt. 40 Item, for das pis and amlettes 
j d. oh . ) 16 ox Holland Pliny ( 1634) 1 1 . 299 A countsrcharm 
against al witchcraft and sorceries which kind of defensa- 
Uue is catiod properly Amuletum. tfloa Camden R tm. (1637) 
187 The onely amulet used in that credulous warfanng age. 
1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 97s For .amulet* against 
Agues wee use the chips of Gallowes and places of Execu- 
tion. 1774 Bryant MythoL 1 1 . 443 Teraphim . . w era lunar 
amulets. «86g Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 593 A horn or 
rude image is wont. . as on amulet, 
f 2 . Med. 'Sometimes also applied ... to all me- 
dicines, whether internal or external, whose virtue 
or manner of operation is occult/ Chambers. Obs. 

9718 Quincy Compl Disp. 1 3a Some pretend U isan Amulet. 
*788 Cmambkbs Cycl. Sub/., Amulette in medicine, is used 
by some writers for what is mote frequently called an Amulet. 



▲mriJDVzo. 


A preservative, protection, or charm, 
sta itnrroN Met. l ti. in. xv. (1651) 140 Hi Is our 
Amulet. oar Sun, our sole comfort nod refuge. stiff &<mws 
Colli. il |& 15 A bettor amulet against delusion then the 
funding whole tomes of disputation*. >877 F Abbas Days tf 
YoutlniL el Righteousness will give you lore, .but ft will 
not give you an invincible amulet against misfortune, 
t JjftUlfltie (aemiirietik), a. and id. Obs. rare. 
[f. L. amulft*um (see nrcc.) + -to, as if ad. L. +amu* 
titie-us . 1 A. adj. Of or perUining to amulets. 
vn% in Ash. 

A sb. Ad amuletic medicine; one that was 
believed to operate by occult means, or otherwise 
than by its physical properties. Obs. 

*783 CTnambkrs Cycl. Supp., A mu let Us are chiefly died of 
late times to stop bleedings. Digby's sympathetic powder 
in one of the principal Amuletics in cases of hemorrhages ; 
and with many the aneora sacra. 
fAmnreo'lity. Oit.— [f. next+-rrr.] ‘The 
quality of lee or mother of anything.' J. 

1931 Uaiiiv, Amunosiiy , the having lees, dregglnesa. 

Amuroons (Ani&MkM), a. 1 Obs-° [f. L. 
am urea lees ol oil, ad. (Jr. + -ous .1 * Full 

of dregs, foul.' Ash 1775. (Also in mod. Diets.) 
t AmuTdsr, am wrtihmr, v. Obs . [in OE. 
amyrbran , f. A- href. 1 intensive + myrUran to 
Murdkr. C f. OlfC. er warden.] To murder. 

c teee Cunt's Sac. 57 ( Busw.) wt man %f nmyrdred. 

saeg I .ay. 16147 flafde a lie heore horfdmen mid cniueti 
amur herd, sap* R. Utouc 144 In fenso of the lond, they 
were einorthercd so. 

Anmilhlt (ami/ 7 ** 51 /l), a. [a. Fr. amusable : 
sec A hums v. and -able.] Capable of being 
amused. 

/1183a Sts J. Mackintosh In Colquhoun Wilber/orce 445 
He was the most amusable man I ever met with. 1875 Miss 
JImaddon Hostages to Fort. II. xi. ayo Flatterers have found 
their lord and master less amusable than of old. 

t Ama iatory. Oh. ran- 1 , [f. Amuse v . by 
form-nssoc. with words like accuse, accusatory : 
see -atliiiv ] A thing which tends to amuse ; a 
diversion (/. e. of the attention from another matter). 

1813 Damivi. Hitt. Fur. 149 As an amuxatory to make the 
ill governed people thinks they ere not foi gotten. 

Amuse ( 4 miwz', v . ; also 6-8 amuse, 7 am- 
muse, -muse. [a. OFr. amuse -r to cause to muse, 
to put into a stupid stare, f. t\ to, here with causal 
force -i- turner to stare stupidly. The simple Musk 
was in earlier use, and in sense I, amuse is perhaps 
on Eng. derivative, witli A- pref. 1 intensive, or 
even ad. It. amusare. The word was not in reg. 
use bef. r6oo, and was not used by Shakspere.] 

1 1 . intr. To muse intently, gaze iu astonish- 
ment. Obs. 

c 153a Chaucer's H. 0/ FatneCThynne) v. ia8/ f I amused a 
long while Upon thu wall of benle [tarty MSS. munedj. 
ttisi Florio, Amusare , to ammuw or plod vpon. stilt Lick 
Juu. Brutus ( D In *ome pathless wilderness amuting. 
fil. trams. To cause to ‘muse' or stare ; to con- 
found, distract, bewilder, puzzle. Obs. 

ttioti Chapman M. [Y Olive Plays 1873 I. ai6 , 1 am amused, 
or 1 am in a quandarie, gentlemen. x6is Cott;h., A muter , 
To amuse ; to make to muse, or think of. wonder or gaze at : 
to put into a dumpe. a 1670 Hacks r Serai, tnenru. iv, A 

J glorious splendor filled (he mountain whore Christ was (runs* 
igured and it did amuse Peter, James, and John, xtitig J. 
Spencer Prodigies 111 To umuxe and scare us with one 
Prodigy or other perpetually. 1704 Swift Met A. Optr. 
Spirit \ 1711) 984 To . . stdplfy, fluster, and amuse the sensei. 
1741 Richardson Pamela ill. 13), i would not amuse her 
too much. 

f8. To engage, arrest, or occupy the attention 
of. (Const, upon, with , about, to.) Obs. 

A actively . 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1834) 30s That lie should not am- 
muse his thoughts about matters above the clowds. 167a 
Sia T. Bbowmk Let. Friend (1881) 133 Hairs which have 
most amused me have not been in the face or head, but on 
tlw back. (71a Sped. No. 394 t x It will . . amuse the ima- 
gination of those who are more profound, a 1716 South 
Serm. viL (T.) Sad and solemn objects to amuse and affect 
the pensive piut of the soul, 
b. tap. reft, and pass. 

stint Holland Pliny xviit, xxvli, Why art thou amused 
upon the coaisa of the stars Y 184s Milton A nimadv . (1891) 
186 The ingenuous Reader without further amusing himselfe 
in the labyrinth of controvertall antiquity, 1689 Bubnct 
Tracts I. eo The Women are so much amused with the 
management at home. 1734 Watts Relit/. Juv . (1789! a 
Wa an so amused and engrossed by the things of sense, that 


"%*HP* In military tactici : To divert tb« attention 
d^the enemy from one's real designs. arch. 


we forget our Maker. 

A To divert the attention of any one from the 
facts at issue ; to beguile, delude, cheat, deceive. 
(The uiual acme in i7-i8th c.) arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovid Metaut. xit. HI. I never amused my 
liusbonde, no can not doo It. igtip Cbcil In Strype Ann. 


usual oenae in 17-ioth c.) arch. 

Caxton Ovid Metaut. xit. Hi, I never amused my 


liusbonde, no can not doo It. igtie Cbcil In Strype Ann. 
Rtf. r.Hv. $8a He was secretly employed to amuse her, and 
render her the more secure. stirs Maav Ki.L Reh. Tramp. 
11. S63 And nil to amuse men from observing. (673 Mem. 
Count Teckefy 11. tya Teckeley . , made these offers only 
to amuse the Council at Vienna, syaff De Foe Magic 
1. vil 100 Tools of the Devil, to cheat and anraso the 


1. vil 190 Tools of the Devil, to cheat and amuse the 
world. 173a Bebkelev Miss. Philos. 11 , too Akiphron, be 
not amused by Terms, lay aside the word Force, 1798 
Busks SubL fir B. Wka. I. i«t Leave na in the dark, or, 
what is worse, amuse and mislead us by folse lights, s8ty 
CoRbett YeaPs Resist \ Amor. (iBn) *30 It becomes the 
people of America to guard their minds against ever being, 
in shy case, amused With names. 


d^the enemy from one s real detignt. areh. 

BBfa Cotton Etferuon u n. *79 He. , thought it sufficient 
by charging, and amusing the Enemies Van, to win time, 
ffa Dg Fob Mem. Cavaliers fiM *30 This I did to give 
(the enemy] an alarm and amuse them. 1779 Motfvooanmv 
M Sparks Corr. Am. Rem (il'j>L494 To amass the enemy, 
and blind them as to my real intention. 1798 Nslsor In 
Nicolas Disp. <18431 II. 1796 U is natural to suppose their 
Fleet was to amuse ours whilst they erase Am Leghorn. 

8 . ft. ‘To draw on from time to time, to beep iu 
expectation 1 (I.) ; to entertain with expectations 
not to be fulfilled ; to divert, in order to gain or 
watte time. arch. 

fdw Caros,, A muter . . to may, hold, or delay from going 
forward by discourse, questions, or any other amusements.! 
*839 Karl Northumu. in 3 rd Rep. Hist. MSS. (187s) 79/1 
They will no longer be amused with the Ring's neutrality. 


They will no longer be amused with the Ring's neutrality. 
1777 Robertson Attter. 1 . 11. 7a He had been amused so long 
with vain expectation*. 1817 Jab. Mill Brit. India II. iv. 
vii s At The Rohlllaa had amused him with onlydecsitful 
promises, xtige Mkrivale Rom. Emp. V. xliiL 179 Silanus 
wa* directed to amuse and negotiate with both powers, 
and avoid an open rupture by all the arts of diplomacy. 

+ b. ? To keep up for a purpose, detain. Obs. 
iti*S Bacon Lett. Wka. 1870 V. 173 To retrench and amuse 
the greatness of Spain for their own preservation. 1893 
C vklv n Comp/. Card. 1 1 . as They must be cut off Slump-wise, 
to amuse a little Sap in them during two or three Year*. 

7 . a. To divert the attention of (one) from serious 
business by anything trifling, ludicrous, or enter- 
taining ; passing into b. To divert please with 
anything light or cheerful ; c. esp. (in mod. sente) 
To excite the risible faculty or tickle the fancy 
of. Const. To amnse one with an anecdote, by 
telling him a story ; to amuse oneself with a puzzle, 
with, by, or in sketching ; to be amused with a toy 
or whimsical person, by a story told me, at an inci- 
dent, the self-complacency of another. 

/1183s Donne Sept nag . 96 1 T. ) Amusing themselves with 
no other things but pleasures, a 1867 Cowley Royal Soc. ii. 
That hin own Businem he might quite forget, They amu*a 
him with the Sports of wanton wiL 01877 Babbow Folly 0/ 
Stand., What do men commonly amuse themselves in *0 
much, a* in carping? 01887 Walsh i J.) To amuw him- 
self with trifles. 1718-18 Lady Montague Lett. I. xxxii. 

no, I am careful . . to amuse you by the account of all I *ee. 
*798 J. Warion Kss. Pope lx. (178a) II. 68 Representations 

of. . artless innocence always amuse and delight. 1810 Colic- 
riuck Friend 18651 4 To amuse though only to nmu*e our 
visitors is wisdom as well a* good-nature. 1833 H. Rot.ers 
A’< 7 . Faith 167 Twelve guests, who all had the misfortune to 
squint, amused their host with their ludicrous cross lights. 
1878 M. Daviks Uuorth . Lond. 31a The three schoolboys 
. . amused themselves with shooting light missile* into the 
young ladies' fuces. ibid. 313 Amusing themselves by try. 
mg the effect of stopping and unstopping their eon. 

8. To cause (time) to pasi pleasantly, to enter- 
tain agreeably ; to 1 beguile,* while away, enliven. 

a vnx Smoli.kit, He did this to amuse their concern. 
1791 Mrs. Inch bald Simp. Story I. viL 66 Every new pur. 
suit that might amuse the time. 18^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
i, Who live ny amusing the leisure of others, 
t Amtrae, sb. Obs. rarer [f. prec. vb.] Pre- 
occupation ; musing, meditation. 

1606 M a chin Dumb Kut. iv. i, Orewhelm'd with thought, 
with darks ainure And the sad tullennesse of griev'd dislike. 

Amused (&mi/?zd), ppt. a. [f. Amuse v. + -eo.] 
f 1. Put into a muse ; mentally arrested or dis- 
tracted ; Absorbed, occupied, diverted from the 
point, cheated. Obs. 

1600 Holland I. ivy \if. xix. s6a The cittie was earnestly 
amused upon [intentus) the Tuscane war. 1811 Cotgr., 
A muH, amused; put into a muse, driven into a dump. 
1840 G. Abbott job Paraphr. 14s But art as a man undar 
water amused in these thy afflictions 1867 Milton P. L. 
vl 381 While we suspense. Collected stood within our 
thoughts amus'd. 1670 T. Brooks Whs. (1867) VI. 146 Ter- 
rified! amused, amazed, astonished, and dispirited in the 
late dreadful fire. 

2 . Diverted, entertained, tickled (in fancy). 

17*7 Pope Dune. 11. 87 Amus'd he [Jove] reads, and then 
returns the bills. 1784 Cowrer Task v. 878 Amused spec- 
tators of this bustling stage. 

Amuiea ( 4 mi//zr). rare. ff. Amuse v. + -*«.] 
The person amused, or for whom amusement is 
provided. 


1898 Blacken, Mag. XLI V. 367 The whole tribe of amusers 
and amusees expressed their pleasure, xtqp Cajilvle Heroes 
Hi. sji Given tne amuser, the amurae must also be given. 

Amnisnent (ImiA-zmlnt). [a. Fr. amuse* 
ment, n. of action f. amuser t see Amuse and 
•MBNT.J gen. The action of amusing, or a thing 
done to amuse. 

1 1 - Musing, mental abstraction, reverie. Obs. 

ititi Cores., Amusement , an amusing, or amutament. 
171a Fleetwood Lay Bapt. Pref. (T.) Here I , . foil Into a 
strong and deep amusement revolving in my mind with 
great perplexity the amasing change of our affairs. 

1 8 - Distracting bewilderment, distraction. Obs. 

184B Jos. Beaumont / tycArxxu.cxv, A strange Am usemen t 
on dU hearts did arise. 1883 ApmdHmu, 69 AbsuFd alio- 
alone, designed on purpose to raise Aip amusements end 
jealquriee in ths people, stipe LocKtff/mn. Under*!, iv. ix. 
33TTHU - if well Med, mlghtJve us a gnat deal of 
useless Amusemant and Dispute >899 R. Lbstbange£mu*l 
Ctdloq. S38. 1 give no heed to whet men do when they ore 
under the Amusements of Death. 

8. Distraction or dhrmion of the attention from 
the point at imue ; beguiling, deception, esp* in 


Axtnkxva. 

; military tactic*, diversion of the enemy* • ittmUta 
from the real aim* oft ho other aide. areh. 

stipe Povdon St l Ruremost f s Mee. 387 Too fosqaent Com- 
maum turn'd men from the Application (o true Object^ 

g »*. *TS^ ^L£SS ^ Sidi3^!i^ t!! 

Toeneeg iv. §3 1 ne inaptu ana susiiemruiaa, wnicn oy 
way of Amueemenc had been sent mn of that pjaee the 
Night before. 1799 Frankun See. Wlm 1*40 1 JL 448 
What he says . . was mere sophistry and amusement. 

f 4 . A trifling with the attention or time of any 
one ; a diversion to gain or waste time. Obs. 

stiti* tr. Rouuets Doctr. CsUh. Ch. xU. 04 If there be any 
Sense in these Words, tf they be not an usel es s sound, anti 
a vain amusement. thgh?HiuMe,Amussmemt.. the making 
of vain Promises to gala Time, stiati Luttsbll BritfReZ 
(1837) IV. 83 The French offer the dues peace. . whidi they 
take to be meer amusement to gain rime, sysa Ibid. VL 
533 This affair is look't upon only asa French amusement. 

5 . The pleasurable occupation of the attention* 
or diversion of the mind (from serious duties* etc.); 
passing from A. (in early use) Idle time-wasting 
diversion, or entertainment; through b. (generally) 
Recreation, relaxation, the pleasurable action upon 
the mind of anything light and cheerful ; to o. (esp.) 
Pleasant exeitement of the risible faculty by any* 
thing droll or grotesque, tickling of the fancy. 

1898 Arrmuev Disc. Death tf E<*dy Cutis tx Pieces 
of pure Diversion and Amusement, nyeo Pope in Swtffe 
bras. (1841) I. 838 Amusement k the happiness of those 
that cannot think. 173* Han way Trap. <1760) I. so Wa 
seldom profit by writings that do not afford am u se m ent. 
*97* Junius Lett. xlix. 157 The remainder of the summer 
shall be dedicated to your amusement. 18X4 Coleridge 
Aids to Rtft. aax The same craving for amusement, Le. to 
be away from the Muses for relaxation. 1833 Thackeray 
New. xxvli. atie Giving a new source of amusement to these 
merry travellers. 1889 Ruskin Sesame too When men are 
rightly occupied, tlieir amusement grows out of their work. 
Mod. He paints only for his own amusement. To provide 
for the amusement of the children. Much amusement was 
excited by the recital of his misadventures. To the growing 
amusement of the House, the honourable gentleman pro- 
ceeded to complain that he had been called a ' blockhead.* 

6. concr. Anything which lightly and pleasantly 
diverts the attention, or beguiles the time ; a pas- 
time, play, game, means of recreation. (Orig. 
used dcpreciaiively.) 

1673 Temple United Prov. <R.) Pleased with the pomp and 
splendour of a government. . as it is an amusement for idle 
people. 1896 Phillips. Amusement, any idle employment to 
spin away tune ; >706 ibid, a trifling business to pass away the 
lime, a Toy. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 10 p 6 Their amuse- 
ments seem contrived for them, rather as Women, than as 
. . reasonable Creatures. 171a Swift Let. Eug. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 II. l 189 Monstrous production*, which under 
the name of trip*, spies, amusements, and other conceited 
appellations, have over-run us for some years past. >753 
Wakway Trav. (17601 II. 1. ix. 48 They have plays, ana 
other amusements, 1837 J. H. N ewman Par. Serm. (ed. a) 
HI. xx. 399 To take . . pleasure in our families rather than 
to seek amusements out of door*. 1*59 Helps Friends in C. 
Ser. 11. 1 . 8 The commonplace despotic amusement of war. 

Annum (&mi/ 7 'z%i). [f. Amuse v. 4- -k;; x.] One 
who amuse*. 

+ 1 . One that puts people in a muse ; that arrests 
or distracts attention, esp. with things trifling ; that 
trifles with people's attention or expectations ; a 
trifler, deceiver, cheat. Obs. 

1583 Whitoift in Fuller Ch. Hist . ix. 153 , 1 doubt not but 
your Lord«hip will judge those amusers to deserve just 
punishment. 1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 457 , 1 lake him 
[the musician] to be a great amu*er of men in a small mas- 
ter. xtisi Coras.. Amuseur, an amuser of people; one 
that holdoth people at gaze, or puttelh them into dumpet. 
a *733 North Examen 1. iil. P24 (1740) xyj The French are 
the greatest Amuser* in the World. Ir Proposition* are. 
made which they resolve not to accept, they will not directly 
say so, but suspend. 1779 Ash, Amuser . . one that deceives. 
2 . One that provides diversion ; a diverter, enter- 
tainer. 

1796 W. Taylor in Month. Rev . XX. 38a The amusers of 
our leisure, the artists of our pleasures. 1841 Memo. St Cuet. 
Japan* 199 In their capacity of amusers, they indulge in 
extravagant buffoonery. 1804 Nat. Rev. in Bagehot Lit. 
Stud. (1879) II. 136 Mere amusers are never respected, 
t AmnsaHa (oemiMze t). Obs. [a. Fr. amusetie, 
dim. f. amuse, a little amusement a plaything, 
toy, a light gun.] A light field-cannon, invented 
by Marshal Saxe, formerly used in mountain war fare. 

178s Amu. Reg. srsjx A new piece of artillery was tried 
lately in Dublin* after the manner of Marshal Saxe's amu- 
sette. * 77 * C- Lax in Sparks Corr. Am. Ret*. (18531 1 - soa, 

I am famishing myself with four-ounced rifle-amusettc*, 
which will carry on infernal distance, stiiti C. James Mil. 
Did. (ed. 41 13 Amuactta, a species of offensive weapon . . 
found of considerable use In the late war, especially among 
the French. 

Awinritig (imiA'siq), vbl. sb. [f. Amuse w.+ 
-inoL] The action of the vb. Amube ; amuse- 
ment. (Now mostly gerundiaU 
tin Florid Montaigne l IL 1163m 165 8 m how much our 
mind troubled! this ridiculous want wring [dtesaj. Med* 
Clever at amusing the children. 

Am**8bur, ppt* «• If* Amub* v. + -wo*.] 
fl. Beguiling; cheating. Obs. 

S897 Daniil Cm Wares il v, Th'amurinx shadowes that 
are cost upon The state of Princes, to beguile the sight. 

1 Engaging the mind or attention m a pleating 
way; IntevetiHng. areh. 
xjxa Appmea Sjfeek Vo. 463 9 e These several 1 



amrunra 



Biblical characters vary amusing. 

Awnilngly (ftmiiZzi.jU), adv. [f.prcc. + -ly*.] 
In an amusing manner. 

sfigg Ktmmev Alexandria L /1I37) 18 Alas I the Mum 
. * in hard to tempt into a gilded cafe, however amusingly 
■tede. 1M7 Foreman Norm. Corn/. 1 . App. 789 The naira- 
tiva u so amtniagly coloured. sflto Athemum 1 3 Jan. 
104/f In the boy’s dmi . . she is amusingly ill at ease. 


i amueingnew 


quaint antiquated language. 


Cocorum (1B64) 8 Lay hit anone with myed urea, or amy- 
done. c 1440 Ane. Cookery in Honuh. Orel. < 1790)439 With 
aaunders and saffron, and another with amydoun. 1 14 73 
Nobio Bk. Cookry Holeham MS. (18891 tot Alov It with flour 
or whit amydon. 16*6 Surflet ft Markk. Countr. Form . 
579 Amydon or Amy Ion. . the best wheat meal, pot into 
water several times up that all the bran, etc., may float to 
the top and be skimmed off, the heavy meal being dried In 
the sun, broken into gobbets, and 10 nude Into fine meale. 

Aajllinoaphilio (ftmeMlenslfwlik), a 
Phys . [f. mod.U amfielenetphalia absence of the 
brain and spinal cord (f. Gr. hufax-m without 
marrow + 17 xhpaX-ot brain) + -10.J Having the 
central nervous system wanting. 

aflfg Horan Dio. Heart 59. 

AnydotarVphjr pok. [nod 

f. Gr. d pri v. 4-jweA-dt maiTow d-epopia nourish* 
ment; f. rpb<p*te to nourish.] 4 Atrophy of the 
spinal cord.' $yd. Soc. Ltx. 1879. 


fl. An almond. Oh. 

Sax. Lttchd. 1 . 104 Andxewyllhy wel mldsmlgdales 
ele. c sags Com. + Ex. 3840 It f Aaron’s rod] wasgrene and 
leaned bi-curaen, And notes anugdeles ffor-onne numeo. 
A//, a. The tonsils, b. The almonds of theeais. 
aflt> ft. Cotlaho Gnydon't Omni* Cyrmrg •„ Tbs amyg* 
dales end faulses.. are set behyude the tongue toward# 


dales end faulses.. are set behyude the tongue toward# 
the palays. s6m Holland Pliny (tflu) II. 99 It restiain- 
eth the mumps or mflamation of the Amygdales. iflia 
Woodall Surg. Mate Whs. 1653, 10 Great swellings in the 
Ihce, or in the amygdals and throat [s«o Wilkinson tr. 
to mdemb.Amm. Ntngd. I. ii. 67 The amygdala w s glan- 
dular bodies of a reddish color.) 


amygdala and 1 
v. Ktngd. I. ii. < 
a reddish color. 


dw La Court Elm. Coot* (1879) ait RomfhnsstheflB- 
•Ing baa taken pbes vewslowjyby mmmbm addklons of 
different coloured material Thus are f ormed the beauiiml 

such as cakite, calcedony* quarts, aod ssoiltes 
tAntyks, Oh. rare-*. fad. h.amk-us a friend. 
Cf. early spellings of opaatte.] A friend. 
cum high Bfyst. v. 70 O Worthy Spouat . . O swats 
amyke, ours Toys, cure blisea I 
t Awl 1 . Oh. [ad. L. amyl-um, a. Gr. &ttuk*m> 
starch, hne meal ; prop, neut of sty 4 /tuA-o t not 
ground at the mill, f.d pviv. 4* mUL] Starch ; 
finest flour. Cf. Amydon. 

>879 1 ). Gooor Htmbmch't Hush. (1386) 97 b, Of whsate b 
mads amyl, u» Lanoiiau Cani. Health (1833) 14 Almonds 
. . taken in wlthnne amlll. iflet Holland PR»$y II. >71 They 
haue a property to stanch bleeding, mixed with Amylflours 


Amfllifi (ftmidziv), *. rf. Amuse v. + -iv» ; 
by form-assoc. with abus-ive, difus-ive, etc, which 


appear to be f. vbe. abuse, diguse, but are really 
f. L. ppL stems obits, diffQs - ; thus abut-i, abds-um, 
abiishh, abusive : see -ive.] Such as to amuse, 
fl. Deceitful, illusive. Obs. 
vjtB Thomson Spring* 13 Beholds th’ amusive arch before 
him fly, Then vanish quite my. 1760 Brattir Poems 
(1831) 165 Hi* aimnive dream of blamdcu fancy bom. 

1 2- fitted to afford relaxation from graver con- 
cerns ; recreative. Oh. 

*1790 Shxnstons Wku 1784 I. ns Some for amusive tasks 
design'd. To sooth the certain Ills of life. 1733 Hbrvsy 
Thoron 4 As/. I. 149 A cool refreshment and an amusive 
gloom. 

8. Affording pleasing entertainment : a. engaging 
the attention, interesting; b . esp. (in later usage) 
fitted to tickle the fancy or excite the risible faculty. 

1780 Beattie Hope 11. ii. Prattling amusive in his accent 
meek. 1774 Whits in PhlL Tram. LXV. b 6 j, 1 have re- 

S irded these amusive birds with great attention, m 18*4 
ami-bell Viewfr. St. Leonard t 74 The earth-circling sea 
Has spires and mansions more amusive still —Men's volant 
homes. 184a Btackw . Mag. LI. 493 An article for the Edin- 
burgh Review, more spicy and amusive. 1863 Reader 95 Feb. 
aai/i Abridging from a larger work so as to retain its most 
amusive features. 

4 . Tending to, aiming at amusement; whose 
object is amusement, rare. 

1781 Hayley Triton. Temper 11. 96 Curioatty's amusive 
wings, stio Coleridge Friend 1. L (1867) 3 Urania must . . 
leave the sons of verse to more amusive patronesses. 

Amu'livily, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In an 

amusive manner. 

1778 Chandler Trav. Greece 1a (T.) A southeasterly wind 
. . murmuring amusively among the pines. 1838 Bailey 
Age ao An air acquired, to speak of it amusively. By look- 
ing into millstones too exclusively. 

Anursimflii. [f. as prec. + -mess.] The 
quality of being amusive. 

ita W. Taylor in A nn. Rev. III. 544 Of the amusiveness 
. . of these volumes, we are disponed to think favourably. 
181a — in Robberdw* Mem. II. 387, I know., no other 
which equals it in amusiveness, but * Oberon.* 

A-mutter (ftmirtai), adv. phr. [A prep.* of 
state + Mutter.] In a muttering state, muttering. 

18 ffi Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 98 All The dark a-mut- 
ter round him. 

t Amu'lle, v. Obs. rare” 1 , [a. OYr.amuselle-r 
to muzzle ; Jig . to dupe j or, t fanciful diminutive 
of amuse A 

s 79a H. Waltole in Mist Berrjs Carr. t. 466 . 1 thought 
I could amuse or amusle myself better by sitting and think- 
ing of you than by going out. 

Amyetio (&mi*ktik), a. Med. [ad. L. amyctic-us, 
a. Gr. ApuKTiK-ot scratching, pricking, f. dfidee-fiv 
to tear, prick.] Excoriating, irritating, vellicating. 
i8S3 in Mavne Exp. Lex. 1879 in Syd. See. Lex. 
t A mydon, -onn. Oh. 4-7. Also 4 amedoun, 
5 amydone. [a. Fr. amidon starch, cogn. w. Pg. 
amiddo, Sp. almidon , augmentative forms of Pg. 
and It. amido late L. amidum , amydurn , for cL 


amygdala 

A. ad/, 

B. sb . 


' Made of almonds,* J. 
fl. -> A lmond-rilk. Obs. 


«8g7 Tomlinson Renod « Disp. v. ix. 163 The Amygdalate 
» oodulco rated with sugar. S708 Philups, A mygdalate , an 
Artificial Milk or Physlck-driak, made of blanched Almonds 
and other Ingredients. 17m Bailey (and mod. Diets.]. 

2 . Chem. A salt of Amygdalic acid. 

>88] Watts Diet, Chem. 1 . sox Amygdalate of ethyl 
Ainygdftlio(wmigdKTik), a. Chem. [f.L .amyg- 
dala + -\ c.J Of or pertaining to almonds. Amyg 
dalic and , C m H m O„, derived from amygdalin by 
boiling with an alkali. 

1897 PfessiRA Mat. Med. II. II 946. 1863 Watte Diet. Chem. 
A mygdalioooug, a. for Auyqdalaoeous. 
ini Railev; ms Amvouaune. 

AjnygdaliforOM (imi gdili feres), a. Tf. L. 
amygdala almond + -(i)feroub.J Almond-bear- 
ing ; having an almond-like kernel. (Mod. Diets.) 
Amygdalin t&mi’gd&lin). Chem. Formerly 
•loo. [f L. amygdala almond + -in chem. form.] 
C»H*NO„ + 3 H ,0 ; a peculiar substance found 
crystalline in the kernels of almonds and other 
stone fruit, and amorphous in the leaves of the 
cherTy-laurel, eta It is one of the GLUcosinxa. 

16*1 N. Biggs New Ditpens. 0 303 Whatsoever swims s ton, 
is or the msentiall oyle ; but the rest Amygdsline. e 1819 
J. Wvldr in Cirt. Set. I. yi/i The prinople of almonds 
f amygdaline . 1879 Wood Tkerap. 4x879) 58 Amygdalin . . 
is nearly, If not quite, without effect upon the oiganism. 
Amygdalin# (imi-gd&lin, -sin), a. rare. [ad. 
L. amygdalin-us, a. Gr. d/tuyddXiv-or of almonds : 
see Axygdal and -tne.] * Relating to almonds; 
resembling almonds.’ J. 

1731 Bailey, Amygdaline , the same as Amyrdalieious , 
i. a. of or pertaining to slmondi. [Also in mod. Diets.) 

Amygdall'nooua (-inf, os), a. [f. mod.L. 
antygaeuine~m (plants) of the almond tnbe + -oub: 
see -ineousJ Belonging to the almond tribe or 
sub-order ot the Jtosacem. 

1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

U Amygdalitis < -oi'tis). Med. [f. mcd.L. amyg- 
dala a tonsil 4- -it is.] Inflammation of the tonsils. 

iM tr. IVmgnede Gen. Pathol. 819 Thus it is in measles, 
scarlatina . . amygdalitis, erysipelas. 

Amygdaloid ( 4 mi gd&loid), a.jrnd sb. [f. Gr. 
&fivy8a\rj almond + -oin. Cf. 

A. a4j. Almond-shaped; having almond-shape 
podules. 

>8jfl Todd Cycl. A mat. 8 Phys. I. 583/1 The amygdaloid 
lobsT igga T. Ross Humboidt't Trav. 11 . xvil 79 The 
clay which separates these amygdaloid concretions. 1898 
Bevkridoe Hist. lad. I. In trod. 7 Basaltic trap., globular, 
tabular, porphyritic, and amygdaloid. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Floret 393 Sea Buckthorn . . embryo amygdaloid. 

B. sb. Geol . An igneous rock, usually trappean, 
containing almond-shaped nodules or geodes of 
some mineml, as agate, chalcedony, or calc spar. 

S791 Bedooes in Phil. Trane. LXXXI. 60 The crystals 
often occurring in the cavities of the smygdsloides rocks, 
sfaa Playfair l Hast. Hutton. The. &j The common basalt. . 
and the amygdaloid, are comprehended under the name of 
whin. 1833 Lvbll Print. Geol. III. 381 Converting porous 
lava into amygdaloid t. 1849 Tennyson Prineett iil 349 
Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag and 
trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1878 Pace Advd. 
Text-bk. Geol. v. sofl Amygdaloid*, having their vesicular 
cavities filled with agate, carnriian, etc. 
Ajnygdftloidftl (imigdilordil), a. [f. prec. 
+ -axJ.j Pertaining to, or of the nature or char- 
acter ot, the rock amygdaloid. 

sftq Banrwell IntroeL Geol #8 Amygdaloidal . . when 
eo mp oasd of a eompact ground with cavities which have 
bean filled up with another mineral subteance. sflgB Geikin 
Hist. Boulder xiL 941 The same rocks may be likewise vasi- 

i ^diael). Geol [f. L. amyg d(ahb 
almond* -out after module, etc.] (See quot) 


89 The emrSeTasrs ntrlsn hauo • property to stanch Heading, mixed with Amylflouru 
V ™ <ww W*w»roeglan. and minta /AML 1 . 569 Stardi-fioure called Amyluas. .called 
1 iiodaiTt-faaV a Red Tf 11 ** ln Creek Amylum, because It neuer came Into the mUL 

ckm. Fonnerly.,U. [f.L. 
memA t AnniieA tr. votfytum) starch + -tl(e * Gr. fiAn matter, Bluff, 

1 order ^ which nroduce substance. So named, because its alcohol was fint 

• a distinct natumPcmLr ) obtained from the F usel oil separated in purifying 
' Tmv. 1 1, xvi. «* The milky or * recti fy in ff > ordinary spirits distilled from potato 
? amygdUaceous plants yield. or grain starch. The name was not appropriate, 

i&Wt , a. and sb. rf. L. as Fusel oil occurs in unrectified spirit oi wine from 

I. L. +amygdal5tum?l any source (as from the grape or from sugar), and 
>nds,* J. yields propyl, and butyl, at well as amyl alcohol ; 

milk. Obs, and it was unfortunate os seeming to connect this 

\p. v. ix. 163 The Amygdalate radical with the Amyloscs and Amylaceous sub- 

08 PHiLUrs, A mygdolme, an Rtam-f-a l 

>k, made of blanched Almonda . .... 4 . 

Bailey (and mod. Diets.]. 1 , he monatomic alcohol radical of the pentacarbon 

'gdalic acid, series C,H„, also called Pentyl or Qutnlyl. 

A mw rf B i.ta -tiiwi (There are eight iaomeric modifications omPintyl, of which 

Amy) proper is the second « I aopcntyl, CH . 8 CH» . C 2 H«.) 
s8ae Daurenv Atom. The. viL a« 7 We regard this [fusel oil] 


AntygdftlftOftOUg (ft > iigdftlft-fm), a. Bed. [f. 
mod. C amygdaldctm , f. amygdala almond: see 
•aoeoub.] Akin to the almond. (Applied to those 
plants of the Rosaceous order, which produce 
stone-fruits; made bysarae a distinct natural order.') 

«8ga T. Ross tr. Humboidt't Trav. II. xvl. 59 The milky 
emulsions that the fruits of the amygdaJaceous plants yield. 

AjWtfdftlatft (ftmigdftlrit, a. an & sb. [f.L. 
amygdala * -ate ; as if ad. L. * amygdaldtum . J 

A fiti nf nl * T 


s8ae Daurenv Atom. Tho. viL at 7 We regard this [fusel oil] 
as the alcohol of tha supposed radical . . assigning to It the 
name of Amyle. 1870 Daily New 16 Sept., ProfeSMT Hum- 
phry . . looked forward t> nitrate of amyle becoming s cure 
for . . lockjaw and hydrophobia. 1870 Tyndall Heat kv. 
• 745 The light of the aun also effects the decomposition of 
the nitrite of amyl vapour. 1879 Use Diet. Arts I. jm Ace- 
tate of amyl, commercially known as jargonelle pear essence. 

2 . alt rib. •» ol amyl, amylic: as in amyl compounds, 
series, gtottp ; al*o amyl acetate, chloride, oxide, 
sulphide , etc. ; and cap. in Amyl alcohol, also 
called Isopentyl alcohol, and Isobutyl catbinol, 
CH . 2 CH t . (C,ll«) OH, a burning acrid oily liquid 
of fetid odour, the chief constituent of Fusel oil, 
produced along with vinic alcohol in the manu- 
facture of brandy ; Amyl hydride, another name 
for pentane ; Ethyl-amyl-acetate, the essence of 
jargonelle pears. 

XN| Watts Diet. Chem. <1 87a) I. 903 Amyl alcohol is diffi- 
cult to Mt on fire, and burns with a white smoky flame, stm 
l hid. VI. 107 The amyl-compounds obtained from fiucl-oiL 

3 . As formative in names of compounds contain- 
ing amyl : as amylacetale, amyl acetic, amylaniline, 
amyl-arsine, amyl-phosphine . 

1 0£> Daurenv Atom. Tho. vtil 940 Amylaniline, a similar 
compound, into which amyle, as well as aniline, appears to 
enter, its composition being CnHi.CNHiu HN. Rfflg 


enter, its composition being Cp Hi. Cm Hu. HN. UOg 
Watts Diet . Chem. (1879) I. #05 Sulphide of Amyl and Hy- 
drogen : A ntyi-Mercap/on. 1 

Asxiylaodons (rcmilrl-fas), a. Tf. L. amyl-um 
starch 4- -aceous. Cf. mod.Fr. awylacP] Of the 
character or nature of starch ; starchy. 

sljo Lindlsy Nat. Syd. Bet. 333 An amylaeeoue substance 
analogous to gelatine . . exists m the form of pure atarch 
or amylaceous fibre . . in Cetaria Mandiea. w8s Mivart 
Cat 166 Oleaginous and amylactoua substances, sugar, 
starch, and gum, are the two sets of non-nitxogenous foods, 

Ani ylamln a (B’mil&mai>n). Chem. [f. Amyl* 
Amine.] An amine in which one of the hydrogen 
atoms of the ammonia is replaced by amyl ; the 
compound ammonia of the amyl series. 

i8ap Daurenv A tom. The. viii. 939 Amylamlne-- Cm H11 4 > 
H.N, where it [1 atom of hydrogen] is replaced by amyle. 
MtAtkenxum 14 May 658/3 The Active and I nactive Amyl- 
amines corresponding to the Active and Inactive Alcohols 

Chem. [f. ArrL+.AT*.] 
A salt of the radical amyl, in which amyl takes the 
place of the oxygenated group in a metallic salt ; 
as Potassium amylate C,H M .O.K, compared with 
Potassium nitrate NO t .O.K. 

Amylate o/Amyl,** Amyl Ether (CiHiikO, In which the 
potassium of potassium amylate is also replaced by amyl 
1869 Roscos Elem. Chem. xxx. 33a Potassium and sodium 
can replace the typical hydrogen of this [Amyl] alcohol, 
forming potassium or sodium amylate. 


yl ond Hy- 


\ , , l j r ii E( 


The diatomic hydrocarbon, or olefine, of the penta- 
carbon series, C» H M , also called Pentme or Quin- 
tette, formed by the removal of one atom of water 
from amyl alcohol, and bearing the same relation 
to amyl that ethylene does to ethyl. It is a colour- 



b. attrtb. Amylene-akokol or -glycol. C»H„.sOH, 
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Air*. 
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the glyed of the Amyl aerie* ; 'n colourless, wry 
syrupy liquid, having a bitter toite with aromatic 
after-taste.* Watts. 

Amylio (ImHik), a. Chem . [C Amyl 4 -ic.J 
Of or i pertaining to amyl;— A myl attributively, 
as A my lie or Amyl alcohol, Amylic ether , ete. 

lid Penny Cycl. ami Supp. 197/1 Hydrated Oxide of Amyte 
—Amylic Alcohol » KumI OH . . Thu fermentation in which 
it ia produced ia called the amylic. ttSg Watts Diet. Chem. 
<1879) 1 . aoj Amylio alcohol ia a transparent colourless liquid 
having a peculiar odour (the peaty smell of whisky is due to 
itspresencs In small quantities^ 

Amyliferoni (wmilrfenwi), a. rare . [f. I* 
amyl um starch + -(i)»Bl>us bearing.] Producing 
starch, starch-bearing. 

1863 Reader No. 143. 353/1 The pioduction of amylUbtous 
plantules. 

t Amjrlliftr. Obt. [prob. corruption of OFr. 
mellier , f. Norm, meille , in varions Fr. dialects 
mile, merle , mesle L, mespilus medlar. The a- 
is prob. 'indef. article* tint prefixed in sing: a 
mellier , amellier .] ! A medlar-tree. 

a 1400 Pitt ill of Hm. Susans vli, On olyves and amylliers, 
and ai kynde or trees The popejayes perken. 

AmjlXb, comb, form of Amyl, in both senses, os: 
I Amylo-oellulose, a name applied to a sup- 
posed constituent of starch granules, which is 
coloured copper-red by iodine. 

2 . Amylo-methyllo a. of amyl-methyl ; as in 
A mylo-mcthylic ether, also called Methyl-amyl 
ether. So Amy lovinic ether, also called Ethyl-amyl 
ether; Amylonitrous ether, etc. 

1S79 Wit LiAMBON Chem. xxxtx. §979 Amylomethylieetherii 
obtained by the action of methylic iodide on potasstc amylate. 

Amylogan (fimiLHaen). [f. L amyl-um , , Gr. 
dpvk-oe starch 4 -okn.] That part of granulose 
which is soluble in water *, soluble starch. 

18/9 In Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp. 

Amyloid (trmiloid), a. ana sb. [f. L. amyl-um t 
Gr. dju/X-ov starch + -oid.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the form or nature of starch, starch-like. 
ilS7 Hehfbey A/mm. Rot. % 671 Semi.gelatinous layers of 

thickening met with in.. certain seeds (called amyloid). 
1877 A thsntsnm 1 Dec. 703/1 These yellow cells coutain not 
oirbut amyloid substances. 

2 . (See B. 3.) 

B. sb. 1 . Any non-nitrogenous starchy food. 

187a Huxley Phyt. vi. 114 Amyloids are substances which 
also consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only. 

2 . * A starch-like substance forming the cell-walls 
in the cotyledons of various plants.' Syd. Sac. Lex. 

1873 Le Conte in Stewart Conte rv. Force v ii. 177 The plastic 
matters of which vegetable structure is built are of two kinds 
— amyloids and albuminoids. 

9 . An albuminoid (formerly supposed to be a 
substance akin to starch) developed in diseased 
degeneration of various animal organs. Also used 
attrib ., os amyloid bodies , substance, degeneration. 

i8ra Thudichum Chem. Phyt. 3 The term amyloid is per. 
fcctly correct as applied to this particular degeneration. >879 
Syd. Sac. Lex. n. v., Late observations clearly show that 
amyloid substance is not a starch, but u nitrogenous body ; 
Us exact composition is not known. 

Amyloidal (mmiloid&l), a. [f. prec. 4 -al 1 .] 
Of the nature of an amyloid. 

187a Huxley Phyt. v. ia8 Whenever . . amyloidal matters, 
are being converted into the more highly oxidated waste 
products . . heat Is evolved. 

Amylolytio (trmilfl.li-tik), a. Phys . [mod. f. 
Gr. iifiuk-ov starch 4 kvritc-.'.t solvent, f. kv-tiv to 
dissolve.] Effecting the conversion of starch into 
dextrine and sugar. 

9876 Fortes Phyt. 11. i. (1879) 917 The amylolitic action of 
Saliva. 188s A thenwHm 14 May 618/a The Amylolytic and 
Proteolytic Activity of Pancreatic Extracts. 
Asaylometer. [f. L. amyl-urn starch 4 - Gr. 
pirpov a measure: see -meter.] An instrument for 
testing the amount of starchy matter, in potatoes, etc. 

5 . Kent. At us. Catal, No. 9737 Demby s Amylometcr 
(potatotestsr). 

AmyXoaa (w : mil< 7 irs). Chem. [f. I,, amyl-um 
starch + - 08 E .1 One of the three subdivisions of 
the Carbohydrates , or compounds containing 6 or 
I a atoms of carbon, united by oxygen and hydrogen 
in the proportion to form water, the others being 
Glucose , and Saccharose . The Amyloses are dextrin, 
starch, inulin, glycogen, cellulose, tunicin, and gum; 
all of which have the composition C,H W 0 », or a 
multiple thereof. 

»*77 Watts Formes' Chem. II. sot Oxygen-ethers or anhy- 
drides of the polyglucosie alcohols— Amyloses. 
Aroylofliy Tithgsi! (See quot.) 
xSSs IV Hick in Naturalist Mar. xax For the formation of 
starch by what has hitherto been called the process of assimi- 
lation, 1 propose the name amylesynthetis . . From these we 
get at once amytosyntketic ana emyUsynihetkaily. 

Amyoathmio ( 4 mai|/%penik). Med. [f.mod.L. 
amjjosthenia want of muscular power (f. Gr. d priv. 
+pv h fhihbt muscle 4 -*$*rua strength) 4 -10. J A 
medicine which depresses muscular action. 

1879 Syd. See. Lex. e.v., Divisible into general end special 
amyosthenica; to the former belong belladonna, opium, etc. 

Amyotrophio (im 3 i,Jtiyfik), a. Path, [f. 


next 4 -to, after Gr. rpofut-dt feeding*] Pertaining 


to amyotrophy. 

dye Syd. See. Lex.. Amyotr op hic paralysis is paralysis 
which is due to muscular atrophy. 

Amyotrophy (tmi,p-trdfi). Path. [mod. f. Gr. 
d priv. + pvt, pv-Jt muscle 4 - -ryopla nourishment.] 
* Atrophy of muscle.' Syd. Soe. Ltx. 1879. 


/« a mtrsi is vm • 

rpofla nourishment.] 
r. Ltx. 1879* 


Ltx. 1879. 

Amyous (semias), a. Path. [f. Gr. Anv-ot want- 
ing muscle 4 -ova.] Wonting in muscle. 

*879 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Amyral v -awnt, -ayl(e, obs. forms of Admiral. 

e Mge Lonelicm Grail xlU 61 An amyrawnt, and with hym 
hot he princes and koyhtes. 

H Amyrls (emiris). Bot. A genus of tropical 
trees and shrabs, yielding resinous products. 

ei88g J. Wyi.de in Chx. ScL 1 , 86/a The natives of British 
Guiana selected the wood of an amyrls. 

Amysie, obs. form of Amjcb. 

Amyt, obs. form of Akict and Amit. 

Amnel, variant of Amhkl. 


t An, adj\ Earlier form of the numeral One ; 
retained in the north. The OE. An began 11150, 
to be reduced bef. a cons, to a ; in the south, An, & 


were, bef. 1 aoo, regularly rounded to bn {pon, one), 9 
(00) in the Hill original sense of the numeral ; but 
when the sense was weakened to that of the ' indef. 


article 1 (see next) they continued to be written an, 
a {An, A). In the north, the spelling an, a , was 
retained in both senses, the stress alone (as in Ger. 
ein, Fr. un) distinguishing the numeral from the 
article ; and an was at length commonly written 
ane , which spelling, though proper to the numeral 
{one =» an, with e mute indicating long vowel), was, 
especially by Sc. writers, used lor the article also. 
See Ank, A adj.*, and, for the senses, One ; the 
following instances illustrate the form only. 

1 . OE. and early ME. : in all dialects. 

rpfo Lindisf. Cost. Mark xii. 09 Drihten God uier God an 
is. c 1000 Ays. G. Matt. x. 99 An of 8dm. 113s O. E. Chron.. 
Ns be lacf pxr noht an. essao HaliMeid. 03 Bi hu tnuchel 
he an passed be opre. Ibid. 95 NimeC an after an. fino 
A ncr. R. (MS. C.) Pref. 93 Of anen cunnes fuhelcs. 1x97 ft. 
Glouc. 993 Anne siroc he jef hym. 

2 . Late ME. and modem : northern. {Thet an — 
thet other were here written the tan — the tother.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 19339 All bLs an )mi gftf anxuer. Ibid. 
00860 pc tan wax blibccd and te toper. 1340 Hamfoi.k Fr. 
Conte. 4085 An sal come pat sal hold ke empire. Ibid. 959 
Ane of ker four. ^1400 Destr. Troy ix. 406a Archisalus was 
an . . And Protheno . . kat other. ctfyeSyr Getter. 1337 Not 
an word ngeyn he yaf. c i6ao A. Hume Brit. Tong. 7 Dis- 
tinguished the ane flrom the other. 

An (toneless fin, an; emph. sen), adj*, 'indef. 
article. The older and fuller form of a, now retained 
only l^fore a vowel sound, as an orator, an honour, 
an x, an 1 M.P.' ; also by most writers before h, and 
by some even befoie eu, ft (**yu), in unaccented 
syllables, as an hymta , an euphonic change, though 
many writers, and most speakers, now use a in 
such positions. An originated as a lighter or 
stressless pronunciation of the numeral An * one ’ ; 
see above : already by 1 1 50, in midi. dial, it was 
reduced before a cons, to a ; but in the south, the 
fuller an, even retaining part of its earlier inflected 
cases, is found ns late as 1340. An was often re- 
tained before w and y in 15th c., as an wood, an 
woman, an yere , such an me, and was regular 
before h down to 1 7th c., os an house, an happy, 
an hundred, an hcad{ 1665). Its history thus shows 
a gradual suppression of the n before consonants of 
all kinds, and in all positions. For illustrations, 
and signification, sec A adj . 2 
An, v.i, var. han, obs. or dial. f. haven, inf. of Have. 
1448 Mamg. Paston in Lett. I. 69 He myth an had mony 
to an holpyn hym self wyth. 

Obs. 1 &3 sing. pres, of UNN-BH,to grant. 
<11x30 CHul 4 Night. *7J7 Ich an w«l t cwa8 the uijtcgale. 
An, adv. 'only,' obs. form of One. 

An. a a' (&n, an, 'n\ conj. [weakened from And.] 
I.-And, B. (I. .et.) 

In this sense the weak forma* appears soon after 
1 100, and is not uncommon in ME., esp. northern, 
but very rare after 1500, till it reappears in modem 
times in the representation of dialect speech, in which 
it is printed an * with the apostrophe, recognising 
the dropped letter. But and is almost always so 
pronounced in conversation, and even in reading, 
though this is conventionally considered a fault. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Land. MS.) an. 113s Mono an sterres 
abuten him at middsm. evutpGen. h Ex. 647 Of Noe stScn 
an is Ore »unen. cUfioAfot. for Loti 15 Charitable patience 
of ke martir, an vnrijtwisnas of )» persewer. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy vl 0398 Be tent from your oduoh . . An aioynct to \At 
Jomey. CS449 Pxcocx Repr. a. it so An whi not thanne! 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hitt. Justine 0 Upon down in euery 
corner. sfepTsManrsoM North. Fmfmere Doctor’s abean an* 

T- Atro, C.-if (L. ti.) arch, and dial. 

In this sense an, cm*, is rare bef. 1600, when it 
appears occasionally in the dramatists, esp. before 


#, as a** 7 pltastyou, am* V were, etc. As thepiee. 
sense was not at this time written **, modem writers 
have made a conventional distinction between the 
two forms, an* for 'and, 9 L. et, being dialectal or il- 
literate, but a*' ora* for 'and,' h.ti, archaic, or even 
literary. Except in an* 7 , an is found only once m 
the 1st Folio of Shakspere (see below) ; but modem 
editors substitute it for the full and usual in Shak- 
spere and his contemporaries. Dialectaily the two 
senses are alike a** ; the intensified and if, an if, 
common in 17th c., remains in the s.w. dial, as mf. 

(41300 H mulsh 9861 And thou will myoonteil tax cf|86 
CMAuctt Doctor's T. 86 Now kepe hem wal, for sad \V.r. 
if] ye wil ye csn.1 1540 Booedb DyetmyynSL (tBfo) 046 An 
node shall compeil a man to slepe. 1388 Shake. L. L.L. v. 
ii. 984 There, an't shall pleaaa you. Ibid. v. 11 . 030 Nay 
then two treyes, an if you grow to nice. s68f T. Bsowm 
Saints m Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 An't pisses your high- 
ness. 1740 Fielding Tom Janet it. ii. (1840) 134 If sa she 
be a rebel. 1773 Sheridan Rivals in. iv, An we’ve any 
luck. >8iy Colebidoe Sib. Leaves (i 86 e) 073 But an if thb 
will not dob star Combs (Dr. Syntax) ofW\fe i, An* 
please your Reverence, hers we are. if* Tennyson Gar. 
t Lyn. 931 But an it please thee not. 
t An prep. Obs. [cogn. w. Goth, and OHG. ana 
(MHC. ane, mod.G. an), OS., OFris. an, ON. A; 
Gr. dud.] The orig. form of the prep, which, in 
prehistoric Eng., in accordance with the regular 
phonetic history of short a before nasals, was 
rounded to On, a form, unlike the parallel ond, 
hond, tomb, rnonn, ever after retained. In Anglo- 
Saxon, but not in Anglian, on also absorbed the 
prop. f*. As to its history in combination, see 
An- pref. 1 below. After 1 1 th c. when on- in comb, 
was generally reduced to A- bef. cons., An- bef 
vowel, the same befell on prep, to some extent, esp. 
in familiar phrases, as an edge, an end, an erthe, 
an even (at eve), an high, an hand, an horseback : 
see A frepy But in course of time all these were 
altered back to on, or changed to in ; an being re- 
tained only in those in which its prepositional 
character was no longer apparent, as to go an (now 
a) hawking, twice an hour. The following quota- 
tions illustrate the forms ; for the various uses, see 
A prcp\ See also An-aunter, An -end, An-krth. 

984 {). /.’. Chron.. An k*ra twegra upostola dwge. c ism 
Cotton Horn. 919 Me &ccl sigge an oore »towe. Ibid., He 
. . ewe'd an his hcrlo. c xajp Moral Ode 270 in E. E. P. (1869) 

30 An belle for-don. 1097 R. Glouc. 537 Vpe the tour an 
nei. c 1300 Beket 2093 Seint Thomas nom a croice anhondc. 
Ibid. 1236 Let ires . . that thus an Englisch were. <1390 
Cast. Lout 1x77 pe felynge he schal leosen on ende. 1340 
Ayenb. 168 pis berk away pane ssepc aneuen. 1377 Langl. 

Ft B. xx. 143 And armyd hym an [v. r. in] haste, c 1980 
Sir Ferumb. 863 And said til hym an haste. Ibid. 355a To 
pe ryucr an haukyng (are. <*1440 Lonelicm Croat ll. 921 
And an horxbak setten hym. 1337 N. T. (Genev.) John iiL 

31 He that commeth from an hye, is aboue all. 1380 Lyly 
Fu/hues (Arb.) 270 They make the teeth an edge, than 
Shaks. Hatnl. 1. v. 10 Each particular haire to stand an end. 
Like Quilles vpon the fretfnll Porpcntine. z6tx — Wint. T. 
iv. iii. 7 Set my pugging tooth an edge. 1741 Richardson 
Fa me la 64 Your hair will stand an end. 

An-, prefix, from various sources. 

1 . OE. and ME. an-, — An prep, (see prec.) Jn 
OE. the orig. an- remained only under the stress, 
i. e. in sbs.; otherwise, it was, like the separate 
preposition, rounded to on - ; thus a ngin beginning, 
ongi'nnan to begin, onbd tan about. An example 
of the former remains in Anvil. In ME. on - was 
regularly levelled to A- (A - pref a) ; before a vowel 
(rarely bef. cons.) An-, as in anelen, aninne, anoven, 
anunder, anuppe, anhigh, anblow, anlihe. Most of 
these are now obs. ; a few remain with an- conformed 
to the prep, on, as on high ; levelled to a- as alihe\ 
or assimilated to Fr. en-, as (?) enamel. Only where 
the individuality of the prefix has been lost, does 
an- remain, in anon, assent, an(n)eal (OE. on-i/an, 
ME. asi-ele(n ). 

2 . ME. an-, reduced f.OE. and- 'against, towards, 
in return for ' : see And-. 

8. ME. am-:— OE. An one, retained in early ME., 
and subseq. in north, dial., in words now written 
with on-, one-, or obs. ; as anhenned, anfald \ anhad, 
anlepy, only (—Only), anmod, anted \ anwill. 

4 . ME. an-, — Anglo-Norm. an-, OF r. en- L. t*-, 
- ' in, into,' as Anoint (L. inunctum), An(n)oy ; 
anhaunse, anjoits, anvenime, where subsequently 
spelt en - ; andetted, subseq. endetted, indebted ; an- 
payre, subseq. apayre, also enpayre, empayre, impair. 

5 . ME. am-, for earlier a- -OE. a- (A- pref. 1), or 
OFr. a- L. ah-, ad-, ex-, ob-, which, being phonetic- 
ally identified with No. i above, was like it expanded 
to an- bef. vowels, and occas. bef. consonants : as in 
a(n)chesounom occasion, a(n\ferm af-firm, a(n)irtd, 
a(n)oure ad-ore, a(n)om ad-om, a(n)tempered 
at- tempered ; t(n)s-aumple ex-ample. Bach of 
these as survived were either refashioned after L* 
as adorn, or changed a*- to en-, in-, as istom ; ex- 
ample, ensample, shows both processes. 
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0. ME. an-, a later ladling of earlier a*, »OFr. 

an* assimilated form of ad* 'to,* when 
followed by after I* forms or •upppeed ana* 
lories, as in a(n)nouttce. This doubling of the 
n began in 14th c. Fr. and extended to Eng. in 
15th e. In 16th c. it was ignorantly extended even 
to words containing an* from other sources, from 
which it has generally been again ejected exc. in 
Avniat., Annoy. See Ad*. 

7 . an-, repr.L .an* « ad - before in words derived 
from L. directly, or indirectly through later Fr, 
and in words formed on the analogy of them, as 
an nex, an*nul, an nunciation . 

8. an-, repr. I* an* before certain consonants, 
for am*, ami*, ambi * 'on both sides* about' Through 
OFr. in an*{h)ele ; directly from L. in an-cipitous, 
anfractuous. 

9 . an-, repr. Gr. ix* for AvA 'up, upwards, back, 
etc.' (see Ana-) bef. vowel, as in an-agoge, Gr. 
dimytrfb; also in an-chor *, an-chor et . 

10 . an-, repr. Gr. Ax* privative, 'not, without, 
wanting ' (reduced before consonants to A * : see A- 
pref. 1 4), cognate w. Skr. an*, L. in-, Eng. nn*, 'not, 
non-.' In words already formed in Greek as an- 
archy, ms-arthrous ; whence common in modem 
scientific words os an allagmatic, an alphabetic, an* 
anthcrous, an-isomcrous . 

-an. suffix. 1 . Derivative. 1 . repr. L. Situs, -dna, 
anum 'of, or belonging to'; as castelldn*us, oppi* 
ddn-us, pdgdn-us, urbdn-us, silvdn-us , Africdn-us, 
Romdn-us, Sulla n-us, Justinidn-us. In OFr. this 
became *ain, or (after 1) *cn, as chastelain, Romain, 
paycn, 1 (alien ; and so originally adopted in ME, 
but subseq. refashioned after L. as -an, and so in 
all words formed in Eng. direct, or adopted from 
the mod. longs. (It. Sp.Pg. -atso, Fr. -ain, -en.). Esp. 
added to proper names ; ' belonging to a place ’ as 
American, Chilian, Russian, Oxotuan\ 'following 
a founder/ as Arminian, Lutheran, Mohammedan, 
Linnttan, or ' a system,* as Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Anglican, Gallican\ and, in Zoology, to 
names of divisions, 1 belonging to a class or order/ 
as mammalian , reptilian, crustacean , arachnidan , 
aealephan. Primarily these are all adjs, but as in 
L. etc, all may be used subst, and with some this is 
the moTc frequent use. The zoological words supply 
singulars to the collective plurals in -a, as a crust- 
acean a member of the Crustacea . Already in 
L. this termination was often added to others, to 
-i-us so commonly that - idnus , -IAN, is in use 
merely a euphonic variety of -an ; cf. Corinth-i-an , 
Rom -an , Cnrist-i-an, Alohammed-an . 

2. in them, for -ane, arbitrary ending proposed 
by Davy for names of chlorides containing one atom 
of chlorine, as in azo/an obs. In some words -an 
is a meaningless formative as allox-an. 

f 11 . Inflexional. 1 . In OE, ending of oblique 
cases, and nom. pi. of weak declension. Both became 
in ME. -en, now rarely preserved in pi, as ox-en 
OE. ox-an. Hence (dat. or loc. sing.) in advb. or 
prep, forms like ut-an, abut-an, befor*an, ME. uten, 
abuten, and ute, abute. Now obs. 

2 . In OE, ending of pres. inf. of vbs, levelled in 
ME. to -en, -c, and now lost, as OE. writ-an , send* 
an ; ME. writ*e{n, sem 1 -e{n ; mod. write, send. 
Ana (f 1 n&, a n&), suffi. and sb. [a. L. -dna in 
neut. pi. of adjs. in *dnus (see -an suffix 1), as in 
{Dicta) Virgilidna Sayings of Virgil, used in Fr. in 
16-1 ; th c. as sb. sing, un Virgiliana, and extended 
to collections of the notable sayings or ' table-talk' 
of modem authors as un J/tteliana {Littrc) ; whence 
also the simple termination was taken substantively 
un ana ; both usages were known to Eng. in 
beginning of i8thc, and subseq. extended or trans- 
ferred to anecdotes, scraps of information, or gossip 
about persons or places of note.] 

A. suffix. Appended to proper names with sense 
of: a. Notable sayings of a person, literary trifles, 
society verses, items of gossip etc. of a place, os 
Walpoliaita, Tunbrigiana ; b. Anecdotes of, notes 
about, or publications bearing upon, as Shaksperi • 
ana, Bumsiana. 

[1666 (title) Scaligeriana, si vs Exccrpta ex ore Joaephi 
Scaligerl (ed. 1667 ScaligeranaX] zmi (title) Caribeeana . . 
chiefly wrote by several Hands in tne West Indies. 

Pecgk A nmymtana. iBi+ititle) frostiana; or the History 
of the River Thames in a frown State, ittf) H. Bohn 
Lovmded Bibliogr. vm. Pre£ 4 The volumes written respect- 
ing him, commonly called Shakespeariana. 

B. sb. 1 . coll, sing* (with pi.) A collection of the 
memorable sayings or table-talk of any one. 

1707-81 Chambkm CycL.Anets, or books in ana, are collec- 
tions ofthe memorable sayings of persons of learning and wit. 
tvpfl Pacos Anonym. (1809) 140 Those observations of the 
Dutchess’s that follow those of her husband are not of the 
nature of Amu, because they are her own. 1834 Southkt 


Doctor ccxxnl (iMs) 6*3 Boswell's Life of Johnson, which., 
far its intrinsic worth, Is the A ns of all Amu. 

2 . coll. pi. Clever sayings or anecdotes of any 
one ; notes and scraps of information relating to a 
person or place ; literary gossip. 

U tm NJ* w “ T . to Gn & ft.) They were pleased to pub- 
lish some Tunbrigiana this season, but such anal ifrli 
Tennyson Will Watorpr. xxv, Ere days, that deal in ana, 
swarm’d His Htsrary leeches, s88i Sect* Rev. No. 130a 0x4 
To sweep ems and gossip out of . . biographies. 

II A&a (ae n&), adv. Often written da or d. [med.L. 
a. Gr. AxA (see next), in its advb. sense.] Used in 
recipes in the sense of throughout, of each, of everyone 
alike, in specifying a quantity applicable to every 
ingredient ; hence sometimes in older literature for 
'an equal quantity or number.' 

au/oo MS. Line, Med. 093 (Halliw.) Tak larow and way- 
brede ana. sara Langkam Card. Healthdb^) n6 Make a 
tout of Euphorbium, nwstlck and French tope ana like much. 
1651 Cleveland Mixt Assembly a An Assembly brew'd Of 
Clerks end Elders ana. a 1667 Cowley My se(f Wlu. 1710 
II. 786 la the same Weight Prudence aod Innocence take. 
Ana of each does the lust Mixture make. 4x700 Dryden 
(J’> He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long bill of 
anas. sSyp Syd. Sac. Lex., Ana, of each. 

AlT*- t r *ft repr. Gr. Avd ' up, in place or time, 
back, again, anew/ in derivatives from Gr, through 
late or med.L. and Fr, and in mod. words from 
Gr. direct. 

Azia. Abbreviated for Anastomosing. 

1S7X Atheuxum 27 May 660 The Loddon district Is called 
the County of Gunbower, which means, it is said, an ana 
branch. 

Ana, var. of Anna, an Indian money of account. 

Anabaptiaxn (mnAbaeptiz’m). Tad. L. anabap- 
t ism- us (Aug.), a. Gr. Axapawrtepis, f. And- over 
again +pawTurp 6 * baptism. Cf. Fr. anabaptisme.] 

1 . A second baptism, re-baptism. (The orig. sense 
in L. from 4th c. onwards.) Also it ansf 

1645 Paoitt tteresiogr. (i66x) 48 Concerning the Anabep- 
tism of elder people. 1753 Chambku Cycl. Snpp. f Ana - 


anabaptism in salt water. 

2 . The doctrine of the Anabaptists ; also applied, 
by opponents, to that of modem ' Baptists.' 

*577 tr. Ballinger** Decades (1592) Pref, A booke of sermons 
^-without Poperie. Anabaptisme . . or any other herssie. 
xtkx Milton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 126 That schisme . . would 
be Brownisme and Anabaptisme indeed. 1898 Froudr Hist. 
Eng. II.16 [ Wiclifle's] theory of property . . had led him to the 
near confines of Annbaptism. 2873 Baking-Goui.d Germ. 1 1. 
125 Methodism, Anabaptism, ana other forms of Dissent 
have mode no way in Germany. 

Anabaptist (senibseptist). fad. mod. I* ana* 
baptista : see prec. and -jst. Cf. Fr. anabaptists.] 

1 . lit. One who baptizes over again, whether fre- 
quently as a point of ritual, or once as a due per- 
formance of what has been ineffectually performed 
previously. Hence : 

2 . Ch. Jlist. Name of a sect which arose in Ger- 
many in 1521. 


blasphemously affirm the Baptism of Children to be the mark 
of the Beast. 1700 LIuhkr Fr. Rei>. see The Anabaptists of 
Munster. . had filled Germany with confusion by their system 
of levelling and their wild opinions concerning property. 
1896 Ksoudk Hist. Eng. 1. 364 An anarchical Germany., 
seething with fanatical anabaptists. 

8 . Applied (more or less opprobriously) to the 
Protestant religious body called Baptists ; for- 
merly also, somewhat loosely, to other rejecters of 
Anglican doctrine as to the sacraments and ' holy 
orders.' arch, or Obs. 

x«86 H. Barrows in Hart. Misc. (Malh.1 II. 30 Q. Do you 
hold it lawful to baptise children? A. Yea; I am no ana- 
baptist I thanke God. 2641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 11c 
But is not the type of Priest taken away by Christs commingr 
No, sailh this famous Protestant Bishop of Winchester ; it is 
not, and he that saith it is, is an Anabaptist. 1844 (title) 
The Confession of Faith of those Churches which are com- 


s clearly 

1809 Kendall Trsv. I. xif. xsa The baptists, more properly 
called anabaptists. 1883 Dr. J. Angus (in let.) Baptists never 
called themselves anabaptists ; as they did not admit that 
immersion even was baptism, unleu accompanied with an 
intelligent concurrence, practically, an avowal of faith, on 
the part of the recipient. 

8, altrib. 

X706 Swift Sacram. Test. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 131 A presbyte- 
rian or anabaptist preacher. 1808 Sva Smith Wks. 183b I. 
106/3 Missions of Anabaptist dissenters. xM Fboude Hist. 
Eng. IV. xxiii. 488 To check Anabaptist and Puritan excesses. 
A&abaptifttio (sem&beptrstik), a. arch. [f. 
prec. + ic. J Of Anabaptists ; « Anabaptist 3. 

xflgx Baxter htf. Rapt. 140 The Church was afterward at 


s peace from the Anabaptistick fury. 1774 T. Wartom 
Eng. JPpetry II. 4x5 The barbarous reformations of the ana- 


_ L-atioaL a. [f. as prec. +-KJAL.] 
Connected”with or attributed to Anabaptists ; ac- 
cording to the opinions or practice of Anabaptists. 
1848 Latimer 7 Scrm. bef. Edm. VI (1869) 48 Pernitkrae 




and saaabapdstical opiniona. 1889 Br* Cooram Admen, jfl 

x88t Motley Duiek Rep. 1 . 72 Aslittle sympathy with anas 
haptistical as with Roman depravity. 
AsudMiti'itioallj, adv. [f. prec. + -tv*.] 
In accordance with the practice or doctrines of 
Anabaptists. . ■ e 

a sail Braotoko Wks, 309 To the . . scriptures 1 ..do ajH 
peal, and not axiabaptlstically to tho Spirit without too 
scriptures, iflps Wood Atk. Oxen. II. 41s Ho bring ana- 
baptistically inclin’d, was forced to laave. \ 

Anaba-pt Utry. fObs. [f, Anabaptist +-» rj 
1 . The doctrine or system of Anabaptists. i 
^qx* A. 6 M. (*596) x888/k Called Wore the Mmv 
I charged with Anabaptutry. iflgi Baxter Iff.' 

- . X43 Anabaptiotry . . set out near the same rime and 

place with Luther's Reformation. 1709 Chandler JMri 
agrt. Bigotry 14 Tis not the espousing the Interest oiDio- 
cesan Episcopacy . . Independency or Anabapdstry, that will 
make a good Man of a bad* 

f 2 . Repetition of baptism, or transf. of any cere* 
mony. Obs. 

1659 Heylim Animadv. In Fuller Appeal (1840) 461 King 
Henry . . would not be twice married to the seme woman ; 
that being a kind of bigamy, or Anabapdstry in marriage. 

Anabaptist (semlb&ptai'z), v. [ad. med.L. ; 
anabapti%a-re, ad. Gr. AoaBanri(-tiv to baptise 
repeatedly or over again, f. Ard - over again 4- Bow* 
vifi iv to baptize.] To baptize over again, re- 
baptize, re-enristen ; hence, to re-name. 

SO37 Pockunotom Sunday no Sabb. 6 And anabaptldng of It 
after the mind of some Jew. .call it the Sabbath, sm Butler 
Hudibr. 1. ill 40 As Achilles dipt in Pond, Was Anabaptis'd 
free from wound. 1799 Southey in C, Southey Lift II. 31 
The Dom Daniel romance is rechristened, anaboplued Thus* 
laba the Destroyer. 1848 H, Coleridge Norik. Worth. 
I. 83 Marvell . . now anabaptiaed Dr. Turner as Mr. Smirka. 

Anabaptiling (aiuAWeptaiziq), vbl. sb. [f. 
prec. 4 - -inu l.] A baptizing over again ; re-baptizing. 

1660 Fell Hammond § x The anabepriring of infants. 

Anabaptdsingr (mmA^pUi ziq), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -1NG 2 .J That baptizes over again. 

264a Fuller Holy 4 Prqf St. v. xi. 399 Hcare the Ana- 
baptizing sing the seme note. 

II Anabaa (orn&brcs). [mod.L. (Cuvier), a. Gr. 
AvafJdt, pple. of Ava&aiv-uv to walk up.] A genus 
of acanthopterygian fishes, which sometimesleave 
the water, and even ascend trees. 

1845 in Penny Cyct. 1st Supp. 106/x. xSaa Carpenter A nine. 
Phys. vi. (187a) 273 The Anebes or climbing-perch of Tran- 
quo bar which climbe bushes and trees in search of its prey. 

|| Anabasis (fasc-bfeis). [a.Gr. Axd&aais ascent, 
going up, f. Ava-Paiv-uv to go or walk up ; cf. fiAa a 
going, walk.] 

1 . A going up, a march up, a military advance ; 
the special ntle of the advance of Cyrus tne Younger 
into Asia, as narrated by Xenophon ; also transferred 
to other expeditions. 

2706 Phillips, Anabasis, an ascending or getting up, an 
Ascent or Rise. 1840 Dc Quincby Style Wks. XI. 04$ The 


to call a retreat. 

1 2 . The course of a disease from the commence- 
ment to the climax. Obs. 


2706 Phillips, Anabasis, .in the Art of Phyrick, the growth 
or encrease of a disease, ite Maynb Exp. Lex., ' An old 
term.’ 2879 Syd. Soe. Lex., Used by Galen.’ 

II AnS'bathmm. Obs . Adapted by Cockeram 
as anabather. [L., a. Gr. AvAfi aSp-ov an elevated 
seat, f. AvA up 4 PaBpor a base, step, bench, f. /Bo- 
go.] A raised seat or platform ; a pulpit. 

1603 Cockeram, Anabather, a pulpit 1799 Martin Nat. 
Hist. I. 262 The Anabathrum, whereon the Communion 
Table is placed. 

Anabatic (sen&boe tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. dro- 
pariH-bt pertaining to Avapdrrjt * one who ascends 
see Anababib.] Of or belonging to anabasis; 
augmenting, increasing (as a fever). 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Anobatica. 2853 Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Anabaticue . . augmenting, increasing, anabatic; ap- 
plied formerly to a continued fever, the symptoms of which 
gradually increase in severity. 1879 in Syd. Soe. Lox. 

Anabiotio (e : n&bai|p*tik) f a. Med. [f. Gr. Aod 
again 4* Piwru r-rft pertaining to life ; cf. AvaPtd-ur to 
come to life again.] Acting as a stimulant or tonic. 

[Not in Maynb 2860.] 1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

II Anabro’ftla. Med. Obs. [Gr. AvdPpvatT eating 
up, f. Ava*Ppv- stem of &vaPiPpfar**siv to eat up ] 
Corrosion or ulceration of the soft parts of the body. 

17*1 in Bailey, mi Chambers Cycl., Anakroste ..the 
Issuing of blood at a hole worn in a vein bv corrosion. 1 893 
Maynb Exp. Lex., Anabroeis, used by Galen for a corrosion 
or exesion of tho soft parts. 

f Aaabro’tio, a. Med. Obs. [ad. Gr. AvaPpsmm 
6 $ corrosive : see prec. and -ic.] 'A term formerly 
applied to corrosive agents.' Syd. Soe. Lex . 1879- 

II Axiaoa*mpaarot«. Obs. [Fr., ad. L. ana* 
campserds, *9tem, a. Gr. dvoxa^fpow, *lpona, f. dm- 
udfiw-T-uv to bend back 4 - fpoet love.] A herb 
feigned to restore departed love. 



Anacamptic signifies as much u row 
quently used In reference Co echoes 
tamptic sound, an echo; anacamptic l 


(4it Com., Anmcasnpserote, a certain herb whan* touch 
su s v m hdecayed love.) »ye» Momma ^hWnMwItlefi 
sstesoumeftlims Anacaiiiproroiss that haag over our heads. 
KA&Mfettpflrf* (scniksrinpris). [Gr. drdim^r 
bonding bac k» o. ot action f. hrastapa-v-uri we 
next.] Reflection; reaction, 
s *nSyd, Sec, Lex., Anacamptic,pmtdUag toanaflampsb. 
▲nMUiptio (*nfikarmptik\ a. [mod. f. Gr. 
dwum/ra-r-siF to bend back (1. dad back 4 ndpv-T-etr 
to bend) 4 -ic ; cf. Gr. nayama-lt liable to bend.] 
Causing or suffering reflection ; chiefly in reference 
to sound. 

ip* Phiu.iv* fee* Ah acamttica i.k mi Cmamhm Cycl., 
Niini; and b fro- 
1847 Crams. Aim- 

w ; anacamptic kill, a hill that pro- 

duce* an echo. 

t AuMVWUttL «. Oil. [f. at pne + -JCal] 
■ 7*8 Fhiluto, Auaconeptical ess Auncomptick, Reflecting, 
lumuif or Bowing back or again, a Word often tiled with 
respect to Echoes, which are Sound* produced Auacomp- 
thotfy or by Reflection. 

An*o*-mptloaUy, ofr. [f. prec. + -m*.] By 
w*y of MMwnpM. or reflection. 

Sjafl Phmxiih (see prec. I 1717 Chambers Cycl. (1741) tv. 
Anacamptic, Echoes . . are said to be sound* produced ana* 
camptiodly, or by reflexion. 1748 Hutton [see neat]. 
tlMOBiytiflfl (ccniktemptiki), s 6 .pl. 06s. 
[Anacamptic a. used in pi., after acoustics, politics , 
etc.: see-icfl.] 

1. The branch of Optics now called Catoptrics. 

*M Phillies, Anacamptics, a branch of Opticks call'd 

Catopttcks. t mg Johnson. Anacampticks , the doctrine of 
reflected light, or catoptricka. 

2. The branch of Aooustic% that relates to re- 
flection of sound. 

*79* Hutton Math. DM., Anacamptics. or the science 
or the reflections of sound*, frequently used in reference to 
echoes, which are said to be sounds produced anacamptically. 
or by reflection. 

Anaoird (crnlklid). [s. Fr. anacardc, sd. 
mod.L. anaeardns and anacardium , f. Gr. dad ac- 
cording to 4 itaplUa heart, in reference to shape of 
the fruit. Now commonly used in L form.] 

X. The Cashew-nut; the fruit of Anacardium 
occidentals, a West Indian tree ; applied by Lindley 
to any plant of N.O. AnacarJiacem. 

*88* R. Covlahd Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Some . . maketh 
•canes as lyme and sope and anacardus. 1897 Tomlinson 
Renan s Dfsp. 78 Anacardian Honey is expressed out of small 
and young Anacarda. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drags 1 . 133 
Anacardium Is a kind of large Fruit like a Chesnut. 1793 
Chamkn CyclSupp. sv., The pith or medullary part or 
the Anacardium It 1 extremely pungent and acrimonious, ilia 
Penny Cycl. I. *84 ft The Cashew, or Acajou nut, anacardium. 
ifl|f UMOUV t eg. Kingd. 465 Anacardiactm, Anacards, or 
Terebinth* 

Attflaidita. Chem. See Anacardjo. 
iHROMdUotOllfl (senakli4di|*i*Jas\ a. Bot. 
Ff. mod.L. anacardi-um (see above) + -AOEOua.1 Be- 
longing to the family Anacardiactm, to whicn the 
Cashew-nut belongs, as well as the trees that pro- 
duce mangos, pistachios, mastic, and fustic, 
ik] in Maths Exp. Lex. 

t An jOITdim, a . 06s. [f. as prec. + -an.] - 

sflfly (See Anacaad). 

Anaowlio (gnlU idik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.l 
Of the Anacardium or Cashew-nut ; as in Anacardu 
acid, CmHmOi, extracted, together with cardol, by 
the action of ether on the pericarps of the cashew- 
nut. Its salts are anaoardates. 

*••§ Watti Diet. Chem. I. * 09 From llie solution of ana- 
caidate of ammonium . . the auacardic acid is liberated by 
the addition of sulphuric add. 

t AnAOETdlttg, a. 06s. rare [f. as prec. 4 
•usl.1 -prec. 

* 5®5 H . Lwvd Treat. Health Xviij, Take of Hierologo- 
diop . . of honye Anacardine . . mangle them together, and 
mala piUes. vjgi Chambers Cycl. a. ▼. Confection, The ana- 
cardine confection . . is composed chiefly of anacardium*. 
Anacfcthfcrtio (ac ni.kfyljtik), a.and sb. Med. 
[f. Gr. dr a upward 4 Cathartic.] 

▲. adj. Causing anacatharsis, i. e. vomiting or 
expectoration. 

sflgfl Phillips, Anacaihmrtic , purging by the upper parts; 
as provoking to vomit, sweat or salivation. *793 Ch amsr rk 
Eapp. a V;, Blancard . . extends anacat liar tic medicines 
to all those which work upwards, *893 in M avhk Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. An anacathartic medicine or drug. (Now 
commonly written Ahooathaktic.) 

J AaSOSpllSlMOSiS <«e>i»MeaU>-*i*). ran. 
[Gr. dvam&LXainait, n. of action f. deam<paXaiu-sw 
to recapitulate, f. drd back 4 tnf oAifr head. Cf. Fr. 
anacephaUose.) 'Recapitulation, or summary of 
the principal heads of a discourse/ J. 
afea Bulwei Anthsypomd.Pmf., A through-description 
• • being Indeed an AnacepheliotU of the wliolo book, *886 
J* Age 04 b ( T.) As hath baen said and 1* resumed 

in the following Anacephalwosi*. spat in Bailey. 
AaUMMmtalisft (aeniseflUoiz), v. 1 06s. [f.Gr. 
dKdup. back + avpakri head + -1*1.1 To recapitulate. 

iflg* Oatton Fest. Hates iv. xv. tu Mr. Licentiat . . sue 
einclfy.and coaamly Anaemflialys'd, Analys'd and F.pito- 
mud the long stoiy. spas Bkvialxv Psatss Grass 4 la 


-next 
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jlafldMHM (imrkirif). [mod.L f. Gr. 4*4 up 
-f 8 ^) A North American water-weed 
(A. Alsinastrum , also galled Blodea Canadensis) 
the only species of Its genus, remarkable ior its 
unexplained appearance in Britain in 184 a, and the 
tepidity with which it filled canals, ditches, and 
pontls, all over the country. 

1 %+PhyUl. 111 . 30 A specimen of the LekseetershtreVdara 
or Anacnaris. IhuL spo The force of the current detached 
•mall sprigs of the Anacharis. sflga W. Masshall Sew 
Water Weedh Last year the Aitachari* was noticed by my- 
self and others in the river at Ely. tSgg Kinocley Gtaucut 
(1878) sos A Hocknri* atsinatimm, that magical weed which, 
lately introduced from Canada among limber, has multiplied 
self-sown. 

ia>flte»t(l. anaohorite, var. Anchoret. 
(AnacAoret, literally representing Gr. dv*x* PlM** 
is same times spec, applied tothe primitive Anchorets 
of Egypt and the East.) 

t Imohort til, a. Obs.-* [f. L anachdret a, 
ad. Gr. draxw wr--';s a recluse (see Anchorxt) + 
-al. 1 Pertaining to an anchoret ; — Anchobktio. 
1698 Blount Gtasssgr. (see next]. 

Antohor# ttefoL a . rare. [f.Gr. draxvpffr*a- 6 t 
of the nature of an Anchorrt -f -alI.] After the 
manner of an anchoret (See Anchorktical.) 

iM Blount Gtasssgr., Anackorsticnt, Aaacharefal, be- 
longing to solitariness or Hermiim. G. Pbtrik Ecctss. 
Archil. Irsl. 113 Ho betook himself to an anachoretical life. 
AttMlUKrua ( in»* kdriz’m ). nonce-wd. [formed, 
to match anachronism, on Gr. drd back + 
country, place : see -isu.] Something out of place 
in, or foreign to, the country. 

iMa T^iwkll Big!. Papers Ser. 11. 33 Opinions (that arel 
anachronisms and anachoriiuns, foreign both to the age and 
the country. 

t Awohoriflfc. 06s. rare. [f. Gr. draxupl-uy 
to retire -f - 1 ST.] An anchortt. (See Anchobiht.) 

a 1804 H ANMRR CkroM. tret. 90 An Abbot of Irish birth that 
became a recluse or an anacborut. 

Anaohrtmio (ornflkr/rnik), a. Ff. Gr. d vd up, 
against + \p 6 r-o% time + - 10 : cf. chronic.) Erroneous 
in date ; out of right chronological position or 
order ; characterized by anachronism. 

tflop W. Taylor in Ahm, Rev. V. 300 The unconnected, 
the anachronic, the dissonant circumstances. 1810 Colf.- 
ridgk Lest. Shahs. 1 . 076 The anachronic mixture . . of the 
Roman republican . . with his Tames-and-Charlmohe-Firat 
teal for legitimacy of descent . .Is amusing. 1879 G. Mere- 
dith Egoist 1 . Prel. 8 Better . . have hela stubbornly to all 
ancestral ways, than have bred that anachronic spectre. 
Anachronical (sen&kr/rnik&l), a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -alV] * prec. 

1H0 in Worcester. 1880 Sped. *5 Dec. 1635, 1 had a 
great, though anachronical, love of verse. 

Anaohro nically, adv. [f. prec. 4 -lt *.] Er- 
roneously as to date ; out of correct chronological 
position or order ; by anachronism. 

1813 W. Taylor in Meath. Rev. LXX. 133 Anachronicalty 
given after the alteration of the calendar. 1866 Songs 4 Bal 
Cmmbtd. 439 nets. Friends of the author introduced hero ana- 
chronically. 

t Anaeltroiftioiam. Obsr « [f. Anachronic 
■ f -ism ; cf. scepticism .] - next 
** in Blount Glossogr. 

Anaohroniam (knirkriSniz'm). fa. Fr. ana- 
chronisme, ad. L anachronism-us, a. Gr. foaxpo- 
ViOp-dt, n. of action f. dvaxpw({*tv to refer to a 
wrong time, f. drd up, backwards + xi^-or time.] 

1. An error in computing time, or fixing dates ; 
the erroneous reference of an event, circumstance, 
or custom to a wrong date. Said etymologically 
(like prochronisni ) of a date which is too early, but 
also used of too late a date, which has been distin- 
guished as parachronism. 

«s8*6 J. GThwory] Ds ASris st F.p. (1630) 174 An arror 
committed heroin (in a Synchronism] ft called Anachronism. 
>889 Gale Crt . Gentiles 1. in. viit. 85 This error sprang from 
Anachronisme, and confusion of HistorieR. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (17141 1. 7 Virgil making Dido and iEneas Co- 
temporaries, whereas they lived at Throe Hundred Years 
distance . . committed an Anachronism. 1790 Ferriar Eng. 
Mister. *40 An anachronism of thirty or forty years . . is easily 
overlooked. >8fl6 Mao. Stows Deed (1836) 1. Prof., Some 
anachronisms with regnrd to the time of the session of courts 
have been allowed. 1878 E. Mellor Print k. Iv. 17s The so- 
called literal interpretation involves an anachronism, inas- 
much as it antedates the death of our Lord upon the cross. 

2. Anything done or existing out of date ; hence, 
anything which was proper to a former age, but is, 
or, if it existed, would be, out of harmony with the 
present ; also called a practical anachronism. 

*8*8 Coleridge Lay Seem, sea If this pna^yed experience 
does not seduce its worshipper Into practical anachronisms. 
1899 Jefhson Brittany lx. 145 A pilgrimage now 
anachronism. M+Roumd Tat fort JuntaA Shag 


teems an 
give* them 
[long since 
jisntt. 187s 

. , r. -r - v ‘I "»>ld be living ana- 

chrooJams fn mis age of progress, were h sot that they are 
extremely fond of good eating. 

Axta>ohronl8xna*tioal 9 a. [f. prec.; cf. schis- 
matical.} Anachronistic. 


phrases and words which . . had th< 
that period, and are in fhet Hngui 

Daffy Hews i« Apr. 1 (The Benct 

this ege of progress, were h not that they are 


AJTAOQ&UTHXC. 

■> 4 iSw) 18. The vuhor k. Inm- 
lanfirfll Intareelatioiia 

[f. Aha. 

CHEOU-ISV + -iur.J One who commits or supports 
an anachronism j one out of harmony with hu own 
time. 

xflsa Db Quihciv Pagan Omeht Wbs. VIII. *94 Modern 
approiaers of the *— **«**- tstabliahmenls art tee eosuuoaly 
in ail HMwal rcbmr anachromMa. 

AllMlUNMnistio (ftme:krfini stik), a. [f.upito 
-isrioj Of the nature of, or involving, anachronism. 

*778 T. Warton Eng. Poetry 11840) 11 . axliL 303 The ana- 
chronistic improprieties, which this poem contaliiR. 1878 G. 
MXRXomt Besmeh. Career II. xL 199 He glanced contemp- 
tuously at hb uncle E verard's anachronistio notions of what 
vmfl fob in war. *88a DaifyHews 4 May 5/3 Tha position 
of the Church of England h anachronistic and cannot hurt. 
Axutohronltism (Blount Closssgr.), erron. A 
Anachronism. 

Anaohronim (&nac*kr5naiz\ v . rare mJi . [ad. 
Gr. d*axpovf(*ur to confound time: see Anachron- 
ism.] To put into a wrong chronological position ; 
to transfer to a different time. 

sflpe Lowbll Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (*873^ 108 One of hb 
contemporaries who endeavoured to anachronbe himself. 
Anifthrmioun (knsckr&nas), a. [f. Gr. dad up 
+ Xpor-of time -oua.] Involving anachronism; 
out of proper chronological position, out of date. 

ifl94 Hinstr. Lend. Hews so Sept. 317 Hb impressions . . 
were after all a mas* of anacTironou* entanglement and his- 
torical confusion. 1880 C. Hxmford Romani. 4 Ctass. Styles 
as Beguiled by the aflected arohabm of Spenser into the 
use of stann* as anachronous as hb language. 
AnaohronOMly (&me*kr5nasli\ adv. rare. [f. 
prec. + -Ltfl.] In a way which involves an ana- 
chronism ; without regara to correct chronolopy. 

«MW. Taylor Germ. Poetry 1 . 179 It b more convenient, 
therefore, somewhat anachronously to marshal In groups 
those writers who acted on one another. 

tAnaok. 06s. 


(See quot.1 

*819 G. Markham Eng. Hone-wife 177 With this small 
meal Oat-meal b made . . six several! kinds of very good 
and wholsome bread, every one finer than another, as your 
A nocks, Janacks, and such like. 17M Bradley Fam. DM. 
*.v. Oatmeal, They make good and wholsome Bread thereof 
in several Counties . . as Anacks. Snnacks [s/VJ. 179a W. 
Ellir Conntr. Housewife 703 (an in Markham). 

AjUbOlutio (anakla slik), a. and s6. [f. Gr. 
f'pdxAaar-of refracted (f.dya-xAd-civ 10 refract, bend 
l ack, f. nKb-uv to break) + -ic.] A. adj. 

L Opt. Pertaining to refraction ; produced by re- 
fraction through a medium of different density. 

1798 Hutton Math. Did., Auae/astic Curves, a name 
given by M. de Mairan to certain apparent rurves formed at 
the bottom of a vessel foil of water . . or the vault of the 
heavens, seen by refraction through the atmosphere. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Anaclastic , applied to that point where a 
luminous ray U refracted. 

2. Springing back with a crackling sound ; as in 
Anaclastic Glasses (see quot.). 

, *773 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Anaclastic glasses are a low 
kind of phial* with flat bellies, resembling Inverted funnel*, 
whose bottoms are very thin . . and . . a little convex. Tint 
upon applying the mouth to the orifice, and gently . . sucking 
out the air, the bottom gives way with a horrible crack, and 
of convex becomes concave. On the contrary upon . . breath- 
ing gently into the orifice, the bottom with no leas noise 
bounds back to its former place. *815 Encvcl. Brit. II. 166 
Anaclastic Glasses, a kind of sonorous phials or glasses, 
chiefly made in Germany. 

B. sb. [Cf. acoustics.] The part of optics which 
treats of refraction ; dioptrics. 


. , .. figures, 

magnitudes, distances, etc. (So spelt and defined in Bailey, 
Joh nson, Ash. ] *789 Howard EucycL, A nodes tics. 

Anaolftf (seniklrt). rare. [ad. Gr. dvdaXtyr-ot 
recalled, f. dva-xaX€-««v to call back, f. stem x(a)As- 
call ; cf. paraclete .] (See quot.) 

■8*7 Coleridge Own Times (1830) III. 356 The Heathen 
Priests and Philosophers hailed him (Julian the Apostate] 
the divine Anac/ets Recalled), the re-ascending Apollo. 

llAttfeOOniOMii(« nli|Sin^‘8is). Hhet. [med.L, 
a. Gr. drajcolvoxTtt, n. of action f. dvanotvi-sir to 
communicate, f. dvd back 4 no ivd-uv to make com- 
mon, f. noiv-ds common.] 'A figure in rhetoric, 
by which the speaker applies to his hearers or 
opponents for their opinion upon the point in 

x^gPuTTKNHAM Rng. PoesU ( Arb.) *33/4 naesmosis [printed 
AnachinosisJ or the Impartcner. 1897J. Smith Myst. Rhst. 
15s Anacomosb . . b elegantly used with such as are (xj Dead: 
(si with the Judge : (3) with the Hearers : (4) with the Oppo- 
nent : (5) with such as are absent : (6) with sensitive or inani- 
mate things. *793 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Anacsmosis.. 
when we consult the adversary, or appeal to the judges. 

tt Anateolnthift (semllcdi* *ifi). [L., a. Gr. dva- 
xoAovtfa want of sequence.] A want of gram- 
matical sequence ; the passing from one construc- 
tion to another before tne former is completed. 

*898 G. Woods Madvitfs Lot. Gr. 434 This wknt of 
grammatical coheres ce b called Anaoolatlda. 

Axuboolmtlkio 

OOLUTH-ON 


L«thio (semlkelitf->ik), a. rare. [I Ana- 
r 4 -io.J Of or pertaining toanacolutba; 


lacking grammatical eequcnce. 
*899 WoacssTBB cites Lahb. sfe 


*873 or. Bnttasssds Gram, 



ANAOOLUTMICALLT. 


In anacoluihic manner/ 

4 n nr. Buttmau's Gram. A T. 3 fls Mcipla used ana* 
cohithicaUy in the Greek writers. ^ ^ 

»AlUUWatllOn (Mftluli*)/N. Gram, ft. -a, 
(-one). {a,U,a.Gr.dya4f^ot^ ? wtntintf seqoenct 
i d» priv.4<UdAovd*ot following, f. d oopal.fMAiil> 
•» a road, or march.! An instance of anacolotfcia, 
a phrase or aeries of words in which it appears. 

tN<NlnJ<MMHi95S,CiMioti4r.) ij* Fhiuim, Ana. 
coiythm, a Rhetorical Figure, when a Word that is la 
•newer another it not express'd. 17S) CHAUenee CycL 
Supp., Anaeolnthm among antient grammarians denotes 
an incoherence, or a construction which done not hang 
together. 1M0 jowrrr Ess. * Best. (od. n 397 The verbal 
oppositions and anacohitha of Si. PauL 1876 Sweet Anglo. 
&fpg,'Amder i. 1 The style is of the rudest character. . abrupt, 
diecohnected. obscure and full of anacoluthotu. 

AsiOOUi (wnilyndi). Also -o. [Occurs in 
Ray, in a List of Indian Serpents from the Leyden 
Museum, as 4 anaeandaia of the Ceylonese, i.e. he 
that crushes the limbs of buffaloes and yoke beasts, 1 
but not now a native name in Ceylon, and not 
■atisfactorilyexplained either in Cingalese or Tamil. 
(Cf. however Tamil final k'k'oM^a ‘having killed an 
elephant,' Col. Yule.)] A name (a.) originally 
applied tby English writers) to a 4 very large and 
terrible snake* of Ceylon (1 Python reticulatus, or 
P. molurus Gray); but (b.) made by Daudin 
(?through erroneous identification, or mistake as to 
the source of a specimen) the specific name of a 
large South American Boa {Boa murina Linn., B. 
aquatica Neuwicd., B. anatomio Daud., Eunectes 
murium Wagler, Gray), called in Brazil sucuriit , 
or sucuriuba, to which it is now attached in the 
British Museum Catalogue, and London Zoological 
Gardens. (0.) loosely applied to any large snake 
which crushes its prey. 

a. [1693 R K'tSynop.Method.%%% Serpen* Indicus Dubalious, 
Anaiandaia. Zeylonendbus, idfcst Bubalorum aliorumqtu 
jnmentornm membra conterens . ) 1768 Scots Mag. Append. 
673 Description qf the A nacondu, a monstrous spacias of Ser- 
pent [a fictitious ' Letter’ founded on Ray). The Ceylonese 
seemed to know the creature well; they call it Anaconda. 
im EncycL Brii. % Anaconda, a name given in the Lie of 
Ceylon to a very large and terrible snake which often do- 
vours the unfortunate traveller alive. 1808 Lady's Monthly 
Mas. V. aai An account of the Anocondo, a monstrous ser- 
pent in the East Indies, and of the manner of its seising and 
managing its prey. s8so EncycL Load. 1 V. 6x s. v. Ceylon , 
The vast boa the Anaccndaia of the Ceylonese is common 
here. 1849 Pridham Ceylon II. 750 Piuibeva or anaconda 
» of the genus Python, and is known in English as the Rock 
Snake ( P. molar us\ ite Tennemt Coy Ion ted. a) 1 . 196 The 


great python (/ k . reticulatus Cray] the 4 boa' as it is com- 
monly designated by Europeans, the * anaconda* of Eastern 
story, which is supposed to crush the bones of an elephant, 


and to swallow the tiger, is found . . in the cinnamon gar- 
dens. s8ga D. Kino in Jml. R. G. S. XXX. 181 The skins 
of anacondas offered at Bangkok come from the northern 
provinces. 

to. 183d Penny CycL V. *7 This . . according to Cuvier, is 
the Boa aquatica of Prince Maximilian and the Anaconda 
according to the same authority. Mr. Bennett observes . . 
that the name of Anaconda , like that of Boa Constrictor, 
has been popularly applied to all the larger and more power- 
ful snakes. He adds that the word appears to be of Cey- 
lonese origin, and applies it to the Python Tigris, 1849 j. 
Gray Brit, Mat, Cat. Snakes toe The Anacondo, Ennectes 
murium . . Bnuil . .Tropical America. 

O. *8*6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. vi. 113 The lurid glare of 
the anaconda’* eye. 1849 W. I n\ ing Bonneville 304 Having 
. . completely gorged himself, he would wrap himself up, and 
lie with the torpor of an anaconda. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel 
93 Nov., The circle of the general's admirers was growing 
every moment more anaconda-like. 1870 Daily Nona 13 
June s/a A marvellous dress, which, aided by the supple 
form of the fair owner, conveyed the idea of an anaconda. 

Anaoraontio (finackr/Vntik), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. anacrconfic-us, f. Gr. 'Avon plan prop, name ; cf, 
snod.Fr. anacreontique .] 

A. adj. Of, or after the manner of, the Greek poet 
Anacreon, a. Having the structure or metre of 
Anacreon's lyrics, 

*706 Phillips, Anacreontich Verse, consists of seven syl- 
lables, without being tied to any certain Law of Quant.ty, 
1749 Penn r qf Numb. 10 Poet. Lorn/. 63 Anacreontic Versa 
• . is usually divided into Stances, each Stance containing 

.ime alternately to each other; and every 

ee Troches and a long syllable, #./, Cease, 
Trelawney, cease to teise me. Mirth ana Mtolc are but vain ; 
Wine and Laughter now displease me. And thy Rules in- 
crease my Pain, 
b. Convivial and amatory. 

S8et Mm Edgeworth Belinda (1B39) I. vtt. m He laughed 
and tang with Anacreontic spirit. *839 Hall am Hist* Lit 
HI. uu v. 1 99. 950 HU amatory and anacreontic lines, 

B. sb. A poem in imitation of, or after the manner 
of Anacreon's; an erotic poem. 

««6gS Cowley {title) Anacreontique* ; or aoma copies of 
verses tra n slat ed paraphrasricallv out of Anacreon. 1878 T. 
Sinclair Mosdtl 74 Moore and Burns's anacreontics are the 
first true step in the lyrical. 

Jjutttranttleally,**. rf. j»i*c.+-al +-«*.] 
Afterthe numnor of Anacreon ; m, convivial Cuhioo. 

■V Da Qumcn XatU Wk* IlL iol Th. dauun *f 
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wine were placed, notoo a distant sideboard ..but anacraoa- 
ticalty od the table, and at the elbow of every guest. 
AaMVOtto (senAkytik),*. ff. Gr. ana up + *e4r- 
*t striking, dapping 4 - 10 ; cf. JUog poW-**.] Per- 
talning to, or exhibiting anacrotism ; dicrotic in 
the rise of the puise. (More fully called assadicrotie.) 

1879 Spd. So r. Lex. a. v, Ana en ot itm , An a nacroti c eUva- 
lion may be obtained by compression of the artery beyond 
the point at which a tphygmogvaph is applied. 

(anm’krdtis'm). Phys. ff. as prec. 
4 -IBB.] A secondary oscillation or notch occurring 
in the upward portion of the curve obtained in a 
sphygmogrmphic or pulse-recording tracing; dicrot- 
ism occurring in the rise of the blood-wave. 

1870 in Syd. See. Lex, 

II AS80rtt8il (senlkrtf *sis). Pros . [L. translit. 
of Gr. dxjusp f. uvaxpov- sir, f. drd up 4 upob-ur 

to strike.] 4 A syllable at the beginning of a verse 
before the just rhythm ' (Kennedy). 

*833 Edin . Rev, LvI. 37 a The Iambus . . in technical lan- 
guage la said to consist or anacrusis and arsis, 184a Beck 
& Felton Mouth's Metres 8 A thesis with which a rhythm 
begins Is called anacrusis, or 4 an upward beat.' 
AauUUm (sraftdem). pact, [ad. L. anadbn-a, 
a. Gr. dvd&f/i a a band to tie up the hair, a head- 
band, f. dra-Si-eiv to bind up.] A wreath for the 
head, usually of flowers ; a chaplet, a garland. 

1604 Drayton Owle 1168 Drest this Tree with Anailems 
of flowers. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past, il iii. 1177a/ 133 
Sweet anadems to gird thy brow, c 1800 K. White Poems 
(1837) 59 No more our nobles love to grace Their brows with 
anadems by genius won. ilsi Shelley A donais xi, Another 
dipt her profuse locks, and threw The wreath upon him, 
like an anadem. 

t Anadem. Obs. [ad. Gr. bvMofsif ; see prec.] 

1698 Phillips, Auadesme , a Band or Tie : among Surgeons 
a Swathe or Bandage to bind up Wounds. 1714a in Bailey. 
1879 Syd. See, Lex Anadesma , a bandage (or wounds. 
Anadloro*tlo, a fuller form of Anackotic. 

1899 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

8 Juuuuploiis (<c:ni|dlu1^ «l»). KM. [L., 
a. Gr. dxamirAaioit, n. of action f. draitvAb-tobai to 
be doubled back, f. drd back 4 AvAd-tiv to double, 
f. ihvAd-of double.] Reduplication ; the beginning 
of a sentence, line, or clause with the concluding, or 
any prominent; word of the one preceding. 

1389 Puttknham Eng. Pocsie{ Arb.) 910 As thus: Comfort* 
it is for man to hone a wife, Wife chest, and wise . . The 
Greeks call this figure Anadiblosi * , I call him the Redouble. 
*68* Horses Rhet. iv. iv. 148 A Redoubling called Anady- 
plosis as, 4 The Lord also will be a refuge to the poor, a 
refuge, I say in due time.' a 1791 Wr.su -. y in H’ks. 1879 
XIII. 524 In an anadiplosis the word repeated is pronounced 
the second time louder and stronger than the first 
Audrom (wnadr/m). Zool. tare. [a. mod.Fr. 
anadrome , ad. Gr. dvb&pap-at : see next.] An ana- 
dromous fish. 

a 1859 OaiLviR dtes Morin. 

An&dropura* (&n® dnfmas>, a. Jf. Gr. dvdhpop- 
ot running up (a river) (f. uva uj> 4 op^o « running) 
4 - 0 U 8 .] 

L Zool. Of fishes: Ascending ri* ers to spawn. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Sn/p. t A nndronnms . . denoting tuch 
[fishes] a* have their time* or going from the fresh water to the 
■alt, and afterwards returning, zfisj lilac tut. Mag. LI 1 1 . 640 
The salmon Is undoubtedly the finest.. of our fresh-water 
fishes, or rather of those anadromous kinds which . . seek 
alternately the briny sea And the ‘rivers of water.' 1880 
limes «x Dec. 6/1 The artificial propagation of Anadromous 
Fish other than the Salmon. 

2. Bat. vSec quot.) 

1881 J. Baker in Nature XXIII. 480 M tide's classification 
of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous series, according 
as to whether their lowest secondary branches originate on 
the posterior or anterior side of the pinnae. 

II Anaemia (&nf mi&h Path. [mod.L, a. Gr. 
dveupia want of blood, f. Gr. dr priv. 4 alpa blood.] 
Lack of blood ; a condition of unhealthy paleness 
Sjkd feebleness, resulting either from diminution of 
the amount of blood in the body, or fiom a dimin- 
ished proportion of led corpuscles in the blood. 

1836 Todd CycL Aunt, f Pkys . I. 416/* The state of anos- 
mia, or a deficiency in the quantity of circulating blood. 
sSmBadham Haiieut. 915 In a state of acute suffering from 
exhaustion and anemia. Holland Seven Oaks iL 39 
Anemia is the normal condition of the pauper. 
Amwnlal (dnfmiai), a. Path . rare. [f. prec. 4 
•a lL] » next. 

>833 May me Exp. Lex., Anstmlcus . . anemial, anemic. 
AnaainiQ (ftne-mik), a, [f. as prec. + -ic.] Cha- 
racterized by aiucmia. 

1. Bloodless; ill-supplied with blood, or having 
blood of poor quality. 

Todd CycL Anat. 4 Pkys. III. 790 c/a The brain 
of the ili-nounshed strumous child is generally an aiuemic 
brain. *8fa H. Stenceh Data q/Eth, vl 1 37. 94 ‘ 
fiat-che tied school girls, bending over many msom 
bidden bobterous play. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, anrmia. 

*858 Thu dichum Urine 3 Chlorosis and other nnmmlc con- 
ditione. i86iGaAHAM Prmct.Med. 793 There is on amemic 
murmur in the ascending aorta. 

Ajumotrophy (mump trtK). Path. ff. Gr. dr 
priv. + affta blood 4 •rpoepta nourishment.] Deficient 
nourishment of the blood, 
si to In Fowles Med. Voc, 


ns and for* 


A&88IWM0 (wi'tirUk). Mod. [f'Gr.tafpmrfr 
taking away, destructive: sec - 1 C.] An agent which 
tends to destroy tissue. 

*nfydSoc. 'ex.. Animal ammrHks, the gastric Juice 


AUWOWM (ln^arv,foiO. B*t. [t 4. prtv. 
if Ufth-t »I r+initiv pbint ; cf. atrefflytt.} A 

plut which doc not Med • direct .apply of air. 

1876 tr. Warned* Gen. Pathol. 101 The so-called an&ero- 
phytes, which do not need the direct influences of the air. 

H An888rhh— senfit-). [mod L., 
a. Gr. d^atoflqofa want of feeling, f. ir priv. 4 of- 
eBqa i-» sensation, f. stem aloflr to kflipeneivn 
Cf. mod.Fr. anesthdsie. In this and the following 
derivatives of oJcfle-, the » is by some prone unccd 
(J, i, f ) according to place of accent] Loss of feel- 
ing or sensation, insensibility. 

*701 Bailey, Anmsthesim, a Defect of Sensation, aa In 
Paralytic and Masted Persons. 184S 8m J. V. SiMfpON in 
Pharm. }ml. VII. 917 The state or aniRethesia kuited for 
two or three minutes. *877 Erichrem Sutg. I. if To induce 
anesthesia by the inhalation of vapours. 

Whitney Gayutorihys xliii, In that mysti 
anesthesia, he had left sense and certainty behind niu 
An»8th88i8Bt (oentsM siint), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. 4 -ant, after stimul-ant etc.] 

A. adj. Producing anaesthesia. B. sb. An agent 
of this i.ature ; an anaesthetic. 

<879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

AmotlMBilllttor (kneis^sim/tai, ftnT-). [f.as 
prec. 4 Gr. pirpor measure: see -mictbb.} An instru- 
ment lor determining the amount of an anscstlivtio 
administered. 

*86o in Fowler Med. Voc. 

t AnfBBthoBiB (ocnes] Tsis). Ohs. rare. [f. An.es- 
THKgiA, after Gr.orounatt, Mhesis.] - Anasthksi a. 

1B48 Sir J. Simmon in Pharm. yrmLYll. 516 I’he brief 
germdwhich elapses before the etate of complete anstothesb 

Anmthetio 'Mrfslwti^ ->rtlk), a. and sb. ff. 
Gr.dvafaflqr-or without feeling, insensible (f.dv priv. 
4 aic&rjT-Cs sensible ; f. alotfc- perceive) 4 -10. Cf. 
mod.Fr. attest httique, and AEsthetic.] 

A. adj. 

1. Instiwible, deprived of sensibility. 

1848 Sir J. SiMrsoN in 7 rul. Med. Sc. IX. sso The an- 
euthetic state must be mode adequately deep. *883 Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Anastheticus , Applied specially of late to the 
atate of persons rendered insensible by inhalation of ether or 
chloroform: anesthetic. Timor in Cassell's Teckn. 

Edtu. IV. 106/ii The possibility of setting patients into an 
aiucsthctic state. 

fig. Unfeeling, unemotional, rare. 

> A. Windsor Ethic a vii. 338 In his judgment of cha- 
racter this cold mucsthetic temperament displays itself per- 
haps more prominently. 

b. Producing, or connected with the production 
of, insensibility. 

1847 Sir J. Simpson in Jml. Med. Sc. VIII. 4x3 At the 
first winter meeting of the Edinburgh Mtdico-Chirurgiial 
Society 10th NovemLer) 1 diicrtcd the attention of the 
members to a new respirable anaSuhetic agent . . Chloroform, 
Chloroformyle, or Perchloride of Formylc. *848 — in JrnL 
Med. Sc. 1 X. sso The results of amesthetir mid Wifenf. t8|9 
Bain Emot. 4 Will i. f ax. 34 Exercise or action is itself an- 
{esthetic. 1870 Sir J. Siriwm Aunt he tin Wks. 1871 II. 93 
The first cose of an anaxithctic operation under sulphuric 
ether occurred at Boston IU.S.A.) on the 30th September 
1846. The first case of an anaesthetic operation under chloro- 
form occurred at Edinburgh on the 15th of November 1847. 

B. sb. [The atij. ustd absol . J An anaesthetic 

agent ; an agent which products insensibility. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Pharm. Jrnl. VII. 518 None of the 
fi\e anesthetics which 1 have mentioned . . are . . comparable 
w.th chloroform. 1876 Bari holow Mat. Med. (1870)360 The 

■ ’ ~ “* dell Holn 
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term an.es/hc/ic , proposed by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
mean* an agent capable of producing anmsthesia , or insensi- 
bility to pain. *878 I.kcky A ng. in 18/A C. I. iv. 351 Vivisec- 
tion . . before the introduction of anesthetics, was often 
inexpressibly horrible. 

AuMthe tioally, adv. [f. prec. 4 -al 4 -ly 2 ] 
As, or in the way of; an antithetic ; so as to pro- 
duce anarsthesia. 

1847 Sir J. Simpson In Mem. (1873) vliL 969 As one who 
knows . . what operations were lo the patients before aether 
or chloroform was employed anmsthctically. 

Anmthetist (wm'skTrist). [f. Ababthet-izi : 
sec -U»T.] One wbo administers anccsthetic agents. 

188s Daily Tel. 93 Mar. 5 Anesthetist to the Dental Hos- 
pital of London. 

AH8Bath«tisatiOflL (&ne s]dt»izs< jan). [f. next : 
see -avion.] The process of rendering insensible ; 
subjection to the action of anesthetics. 

i860 In Fowler Med. Voc. 1873 Wood Therop. (187a) 
987 The condition of the pupil cannot be considered a safe 
guide in aiuemhetaation. *876 tr. Wagned^Gen. Pathol 
180 That certain painful opera! ions be undertokeu . . only 
after preceding local aiuesthetuation. 

Asurathwtis* (4ne*s)»Aaiz, Sni*-), v. [f, Gr. 
dvaiaitrr-ot vsee Ananthetic) 4 *iEE.] To render 
insensilde. 

1848 Sis J. Simpson in JmL Med. Sc. IX. t*6Tha pot teats 
wers thus only partially . . anmsthetixed. 1871 Lowell 
Study Wind. 95 Gratuitous hearers are anaesthetized to 
suffering by a seme of virtue. 187s Thomas Dis. Women 
141 The doctor anaesthetises his patient. 



AHAOBS. 


1 (lne'#ftri*d), ppl. 4. [I prec. 
•fml Rendered insensible. 

>M Si* J. Simmon JmL Med. Se. IX. no Dugmu 
symptom* . . in MI siuesthetized patient. 1876 Game* 
Organ* 151 The thoroughly anas thst iced patient. 

II Aaftfinnilil (Kofiidpmj sis), [Gr. d*«74F- 
ryott regeneration, f. dva- ytwc-ur to regenerate.] 
A reproduction or regeneration of structure. 

1879 in S/d. See. Lex. 

Aug lyph (tt'niglif ). [sd. Gr. awyXv^ work 
in low relief, f. dvd Kp + ykbf>-ttv to hollow nut, 
curve. Cf. Fr. anaglyphs, perh. enrlier.] An em- 
bossed or ehssed ornament, worked in low relief. 

ftfgi N. Biooa New Ditpem, P98 The Anaglyph* or ex. 
tenor Cortex and figure of thing*. 1759 Chambkx* CyeL 
Supp., Anaglypha, in Antiant writers, denote vessels, or 
other things, adorned with sculpture in 1mm relievo. 1843 
PexscorT Mexico l iv. 11864) 30 The mysterious anaglyphs 
sculptured on the temple* of the Egyptian*. 

* \ (stnfigli’fik), a., sb. [f. prec. + -10.] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to anaglyphs; anaglyptic. 

sfigfi (See ANAOLvrnci s8j6 Edin. Rev. LXI V. 9a Hiero- 

glyphic* . . tropical and anaglyphic. 1854 Faibkolt Diet. 
Art *4 Anaglyphic is that process of machine ruling on an 
etching ground which give* to the subject the appearance 
of being raised. 

B. sb.pl. Anaglyphies - Anaglyptics, 

01864 > n Bmandk. 

Anaglyphloal, a. rare-0 -prec. 

>859 in WORCESTBR. 

Annfflyptio (trnfigliptlk), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
anaglyptics, a. GT.dvay\virrut6» : ace Anaglyph.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to anaglyphs, or to the 
art of carving in low relief, embossing, etc. 

1646 Blount Glotsogr . , Anaglyphic k or Anaglyptick, per- 
taining to the Art of Carving, Embossing, or Engraving, 
ififis F.vblyM Sculpture* (1733) 3a Ploxtica . . and the ana. 
glyptic art. 1847 In Craio, etc. 

B. sb. fl. Anaglyptloa : the art of carving in 
low relief, chasing, embossing, etc. 

ififia Evelyn Siulptum (17*51 16 They rather concern the 
statuary art— though we might yet safely admit some of the 
Greek anaglyptics. s8t8 in Todd. 

A&fcglyptogr&ph (ttnaglipOgTaf). [seeANA- 

GLYPTOGHAPHY and -GRAPH.] A machine for pro- 
ducing representations in relief, of coins, medals, etc. 

1876 Catal. Sci. Appar. S. Ken*. >75. 

An&glyptographio (»n4,gli:pU>.gn*-fik), a. 
[f. ANAtH.YPTiHiRAPH-Y-h-lc.] Of, pertaining to, 
or according to anaglyptography. (In mod. Diets.) 
Aaaglyptogrftpny (a.*na,gliptp gr&fi). [f. Gr. 
dim yAven* embossed + -7 patpia writing.] (Scequot.) 

a 1871 Art Journal , quoted in Ringwalt hncycl. Print. 14 
Anaglyptography , the art of so engraving a* to give the 
subject an embossed appearance, as if raised from the surface 
of the paper; used in representing coins, lias-reliefs, etc. 

II A&ftgnorisig (amagn/rritis'. [L., a. Gr. dv u- 
yvwpKfit, f. dva-yvojpi{-*iv to recognise, discover.] 
Recognition ; the denouement in a drama. 

a 1800 Blair is cited in Webster. 1833 Blackto. Mag. 
XXXIV. 464 He, aged man, ignorant of the anagnorisis, is 
overcome by the catastrophe. 1846 I)k Quincey Antigone 
Wlcs. XIII. sao Some dreadful discovery or anagnorisis (i.t. 
recognition of identity) takes place. 

An&glioat (oen&gnpst). Whs, [ad. L .anagnosl- 
es, a. Gr. dvayvu/crr-rjt a reader, f. dvayiyvwan-ur 
to read.] A reader, a prelector ; one employed to 
read aloud ; the reader of the lessons in cnurch. 

160s Holland Pliny 11634) II. 931 (note) Lay the fault .. 
vpon Vilnius Anagnosts or Readers, who either read wrong, 
or pronounced not their words distinctly. 170a tr. Le C teres 
Prim. Father* sot They . . would both be Anagnostes, or 
read the Holy Scriptures in the Church. 1708 Mottkux 
Rabe/nis iv. tied.. Carefully and distinctly read to him by 
the most learned and faithful Anagnost in this Kingdom, 
t AnhgXlO'ltifin. Obsr 0 [f. L .anagnost-cs (see 
prec.) + -UN.] - prec. 

sfiafi Minhhku Duct.. Anngnostian. a curate that serueth 
otiely to reade, or a clarke or scoller that reade th to a writer. 

t Anagnoatio. Obs.~° [ad. Gr. uvayvoj<TTuc-us 
fitted for reading.] « prec. 

1603 Cockeram, An, ignat riche, a curate nc ruing ondy to 
reade. 

|j Anagoge (renftg*'d£f). [L. anagoge, a. Gr. 
dvayuyri elevation, religious or ecstatic elevation, 
mystical sense ; i. dv-ay-fiv to lead up, lift up, 
elevate. See also Akagogy.] 

1 1. Spiritual elevation or enlightenment, esp., to 
understand mysteries. Obs. 

1708 Phillips, Anagoge, a raising of the mind to search 
out the hidden Meaning of any Passage; especially the 
Mystical Sense of the Holy Scriptures. 1701 So in Bailey. 
1 731 in Chambebs : see Anaooqy. Not in J. 

2. Mystical or spiritual interpretation; an Old 
Testament typifi cation of something in the New. 

1849 Fitsoeeald tr. Whitaker* t Disp. 407 We should form 
a like judgment of tha type or anagoge, 
t AnagOga*tioaJ, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec., by 
forra-aasoc. with apology , afotogeHcal .] A badly- 
formed equivalent for Anaoogioal. 

1731 In Bailey. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, There is a 
grammatical and an anagogetlcal or moral sense. 

Anagogio (sen&gp^ik), a. and sb. pad. med.L. 
anagdgu~us, a. Gr. Smywyt *-dt mystical : see prec. 
and -la Cf. Fr. anagogipte.] 


1 A adj. Of or pertaining to antgoge ; mystical, 
H^i itualized. 

M 0 $ Wvcur Isa. Pro!., Anagogik (vndurstondyngof hooli 
Senpture) techhh what we owen to hope of euerlastyng meede 
m heueae, 1677 Gale Crt. Gentile* II. in. ixS Toe papists 
•sake their aaagugk asuae of Scripture cocresponoant, to 
the Judaic CabalaT 1849 Fitigerald tr. Whitaker >* Disp. 
403 The mystic or spiritual . . he says is either tropologies, 
eranagogic, or allegorical. 

• B. sb ffhet^T used absol\ 

fl. 'One skild in explaining the Scriptures.' 

Cockeram 1673. Obs. 

%. pi. Anagogios : anagogic studies, or practice ; 
'mysterious considerations/ T. 

■878 L. Addison State 0/ Jew* sa 8(T.) That the Misua 
Torah was composed out of the cahalisticks and anagogicks 
of the Jews. 

AnitfOgioil (en&gp'dgik&l), a. [f. prec. 4- «al.] 
Of words and their sense: Mystical, spiritual, having 
a secondary spiritual sense, allegorical. 

iptfTiNnALk Obed. Chr. Man Wlu. I. 303 They divide the 
scripture into four senses, the literal, tropologies!, allegori- 
cal, and anagogicai . . The allegory is appropriate to faith; 
and the anagogicai to hope, end things above. 0x630 J. 
Smith Set Disc. vL 19a To discern the true mystical and 
anagogicai sense of them. 1733 Chambebs Cycl. Supp. a v., 
The rest of the Sabbath, in the anagogicai sense, signifies 
the repose of everlasting blessedness. 1837 Maurice Mer. 
kr Metaph. Philo*, til. v. I71. aiS The anagogicai, whereby 
we learn how to adhere to God. 

1 catachr . of penons. 


nysterious, 1 ^ 

AnagO'gioally, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In an 
anagogicai manner ; with a bidden spiritual sense. 



Anagogy (oe'nilgmKisi). [f. Gr. dvayurfy Ana- 
goge, os if ad. Gr. *dv uywyta, n. of quality f. dra- 
yojybs soul -raising, sublime ; but not used in this 
sense in Gr. A better Eng. form than anagoge ; 
cf. l*'r. anagogie.] 

f 1. Spiritual elevation or enlightenment, esp. to 
understand mysteries. Obs. 

17*7-91 Chambers Cycl., Anagogy, Anagoge, a rapture or 
elevation of the soul to things celestial, and eternal. 

2. Mystical interpretation, hidden 'spiritual' sense 
of wonls. 

1319 Hokman Bulgaria 98 Let no man call hym selfe a 
diuync : that knoweth nat . . allygorU, and tropologies, and 
anugogiei, for scripture is full of them. 1639 Hammond On 
Ps. Fref. ps8# 8 Some kind of accommodation, or Anagogy, 
or Figure. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A nagogy . . denotes 
the application of the type* and allegories of the Old Testa- 
ment to subjects of the New. 1847 Craig, Anagogy, a mys- 
tical meaning applied to the language of Scripture. 

Anagram in.'-nfigr&m). Also 6-7 anagrame, 
-gramm v e. [a. Fr. anagram me, or ad. mod.L. ana - 
gramma ( 16 th c.), f. Gr. &va-ypb<p-uv t to write up, 
write back or anew. *A v&ypap/ta was not in Grcelc, 
though the grammarians had dvaypayLpari^uv to 
transpose the letters of a word, and uxaypafiyaruriibs 
transposition of letters ] 

1. A transposition of the letters of a word, name, 
or phrase, whereby a new word or phrase is formed. 

1389 I’uttknham Eng. Fofsie (Arb.) 1x5 Of the Anagrame, 
or poerie transposed. 1609 B. Jonson Silent Worn. iv. Hi. 
(ifix6> 579 Who will . . make anagrammes of our names, sfija 
Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . a6x This Gnstavus (whose anagram 
is A ugustta) was a great Captain. 1703 Hickebinuill / V<Vx/- 
Cr. 11. aiL 36 The true Anagram of Jesuita , is Sevitia, 
Cruelty. 1869 Carlyle Freak. Gt. II. vi. ii. 14 Monsieur 
Arouet Junior (le Jenne, or t.j.\ whoj by an ingenious ana- 
gram . . writes himself Voltaire ever since. 

f 2. loosely or fig. A transposition, a mutation. Obs . 
1634 Hbywood Maideuh. well Lost xi. 1x9 What meane 
these strange Anagrams? at6 39 Cleveland Comm. Place 
(1677) 167 Heaven descends into the Rowels of the Earth, 
and, to make up the Anagramm, the Graves open and the 
Dust ariseth. 1678 Butler Hudibr, ik. L 779 His body, 
that stupendous frame. Of all the world the anagram, 
t A nagram, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. after 
Fr. anagrammer , f. anagram me.] 

1. Irons. To Anagrammatisx. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 11. 114/1 To Anagram my 
Art into a Vermine [i. e. art into rat\ 168a Bunyam Holy 
War To Reader, Wiinesa my name, if anagram'd to thaa, 
The letter* make 1 Nu Stony in a B.* 173s Warbubtoh Popds 
Whs., Dunciad lit. ax' (Jon.) Some of these anagrammed his 
name Benlowes into Benevolus. 

2. intr. To make anagrams. 

1646 Shirley To C test Ormond, I never learned that trick of 
court, to . . anagram upon her name. 

tAnagnaaim. »■ Oil. ran- 1 , [f. Aba- 

dram Sb. + ~ AlfAORAMBfATIZE 

1636 W. Shnnon Virtu* post Fuse, vtvit 47 William Farring- 
ton Which Anagmmisda by conversion ^vea, (Fonrall I am 
gon) from Earth to Heaven. J 

Anagrmimatio (ml,grtlrf 6 e*tik). [f. mod.L. 
anagrammed stem of anagramma (see Anaqhah) 
+- 10 . Cf. Fr. anagrammatigue.] Of or pertain- 
ing to an anagram ; anagrammatical. 

sSxa Month. Mag. XXXVll. 47 Alcuinus Is the anagram 
of Calvinus ; and this is tha earliest modern instance of the 


EouTutncg 

, _ puMishedhisdlseoveiy in the ana- 

grammatic form which was the fo s h l on of die tuna. 


adoption pf an MMupammatk device. 
Seiekcebu 907 Huyghenspublf 


a. [f. is prec. + -tOAL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an anagram ; performed 
or produced by transposition of letters. 


grammatical, framed out of thenameof the Earl bfWorcehter ; 
Edward us Somerset, Moderaiut ted Vent*, a 1748 Swift 
Barb. Denem. Ire!., Some have contrived anagrammatical 
appellations, from half their own and their [ledycs' Fl namee 
joined together. 18*5 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII L 1 We 
cannot leave the author's name In that obscurity which the 

anagrammatical title teems intended to throw over It.. 

Merlin is only the representative of Dr. Milner. 

+2 .fig. Performed by the displacement and re- 
arrangement of things. Obs. rare. 

1678 Cudwobtii Intel/. Sytt . 744 Tha Generations, and 
Corruptions or Deaths of Animals, according to this Hypo- 
thesis, are nothing but an Anagrammatical Tra ns position of 
Things in tha Umvene. 

Attagrutn&fo'tieally, adv. [f. prec. +- lt*.] 
In the manner of an anagram ; with a different 
arrangement of the same letters. 

ifiag Camdbn Rem. (1657) 35* Which also contained his 
name anagrammatically. xfiSo Charac. Italy 10 Whatso- 
ever he parrot (or if you will have it anagrammatically) 
prater-like t wattles. 1731 Cham mess Cycl. s.v. Anagram. 
The question put by Pilate to Jesus Christ : Quid til verb. 
tost which anagrammatically makes, Est t nr qui adtsi. 
1847 Blaekw. Mag. LXI. 754 We tried them anagrammati- 
cally, but in vain : there was nought to be made of Onset; 
shake it as we would, the Ot* came uppermost. 

AaUMpMU&matisill (senfigne mfttiz'm). [a. Fr. 
anagrammalisme, ad. (perh. through mod.L.) Gr. 
dvaypaftaanofA-bs : see Anagrammatize and-TMM.] 
The formation of anagrams ; the transposition of 
letters so as to form a new word or words. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1657) 169 Names consisting of alpha- 
betary revolution, which they will have to be anagramma- 
tiam. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. iii. 96 By the artifice of 
anagranunatisme, Syna is made Nysa. x86a H. Wheatley 
Anagr. 74 The practice of anagrammatism was by no means 
uncommon among the Greeks. 

Anfogrammatilt (oenfigwe-m&tist). [f. Ana- 
grammatize ; see -1st. Cf. mod.Fr. anagramma - 
lisle, perh. earlier than Eng.] A maker of ana- 
grams. Also applied to, A book of anagrams. 

16x3 Gamagb Epigram* xviii. (T.) Mr. W. Aubrey, an In- 
genious anagrammatist 1634 F. Lenton (title) The Inns of 
Court Anagrammatist, or. The Masquers Masqued in Ana- 
grams. 171X Addison Sped. No. 60 f 4 When the Ana- 
grammatist takes a Name to work upon, he considers it at 
first ms Mine not broken up. 1834-43 Southey Doctor 
dxxix. 11863) 467 Louis XIII appointed the Provenfal 
Thomas Billen to be his Royal Anagrammatist. 

Anagrammatise (oen&grarm&teiz), v. [ad. 

(? mod.L. anagrammatita-re ad.) Gr. dvaypafi/sarifr 
sin to transpose the letters of a word, f. dvd back 
+ ypdpna{T-) letter + -t(civ (see -izk) ; cf. Fr. ana- 
grammatise-r .] To transpose so as to form an 
anagram ; to change into another word or phrase 
by a different arrangement of letters. 

1591 Nashe In trod. Sidney/ s Astro/h. in P. Penile*** 
Prcf. 99 That seeke . . to anagrammatise the name of Witten- 
berge. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 11. 1x4/1, ( doe ana- 

5 rammatize Water-rat to bee a true Art. 1637 W. Austin 
iac Homo 18a Others . . anagrammatize it from Eva into 
vat, because (they say) she was the cause of our woe. s86a 
Mactn. Mag. Nov. 93 Calvin . . anagrammatised his name, 
* RabclsBRius ’ into Rabie Ltrsus [Afflicted with madness]. 

Anagra mmatised, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kj>.] 
Transposed so os to form an anagram. 

c 1390 Marlowe Faustvs iii. 9 Jehovah's name, Forward 
and backward anagrammatis'd. 1796 Pecos A nonym. (x 809) 
9<The name anagrammatized was not Elizabeth, but Isabel. 
18x4 Southey in (>• Rev. XII. 77 The names of his numerous 
dedicatees laboriously anagrammatised, 
t A’nagrammiet. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Anagram 
+ -ibt. Cf. anagram ite.] * An agbammatibt. 

1613 Hoby Cosmtersnarle 91 Would hee not prove a good 
Anagrammist f 1717-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Anagram, The 
Cabbalism among the Jews are professed anagrammists. 

t Anagraph, Obs.— [ad. Gr. draypa^ a 
writing up, a record, f. dvd up + ypatprj writing.] 
1636 Blount Glossegr., Anagraph, a registring or record- 
ing of matters, an Inventory, syax Bailey, Anagraph*, 
a Description, a Registring or Recording of Acts : an In- 
ventory, a Breviate. (So in mod. Diets.] 1879 Syd.Sec. Lex., 
Anagraph f used by Hippocrates for a physician's prescrip- 
tion or recipe. 

t Anfo'grapllT. Obs. rare~ l .*= prec. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. 939 Nor sleepeth (-neglects] 
your Anagraphi* The sensuaUFollics of the Hie. 

tAsutgrt-MiB. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. <W 
ypdp-uv to write up, rewrite, on analogy oV synop- 
sis, etc. See Anaobam.] Anagrammatism. 

*869 Gals Crt. Gentile* u 11. tiL jo Moira . . by on easie 
Amgrapsis, resolves into Maria, or Miriam* 
t Auftgre. Obs. rare- 1 . [Used in Topsell, as 
ad. L. anaggros a. Gr. dvdyQpot, [. dad back-*- 
yvpo 9 a circle, yvpbs round.] A leguminous shrub, 
bearing recurved pods ; the bean-trefoiL 
x8o8 Topsell Serpent* 6x0 Conyss, strewed, the haunt 
of serpents spills; The nedia-crops, thorny anagres, stay 
their mood. • 

[Amagrlph, anagrip. In Spelmon from Da 


AXTAXTIOLOaiCAX. 


▲IfAIiOaiST. 


Cange. who quotes it from the Laws of the Longo- 
bfttdi la OHO', onagri/ rape.] 
t Anaj^olo giotX a. Od/. ran- 1 , [f. Gr. 
dr priv. + alnoXorfla cause assigned + -ical. The 
leg- form would be anmtiologicalX (See quot) 
Caul m Magastram. 8z Astrologtcall (predictions) . . 
being (as is their own word) anaitiologicoll, or not having 
any «»**»« cause at all. 

Anal (£i*n&l), a. [ad. mod.L. d n&lds, f. Anus.] 
L Of or pertaining to the anus, or excretory 
opening. 

.HiITSdo Cycl. Anai. A Phys. 1 . 109/1 In the vicinity of 
the anal aperture, ifl^r Huxley A not. Inv. An. ii. 103 An 
anal region, which gives exit to the refuse of digestion. 1676 
1 st ant Prnct. Surg. I. a; Anal fistula. 

2. Situated near, or m the region of, the anus. 
1760 Pbmnamt Brit. Z00L III. 131 The anal fin was white. 
MLKitsv Habits <fr Inst. A Him. I. xii. 3d Leeches. . first 
fix themselves by their anal auckar. *#74 Lubbock Orig. & 
Jdstam. Insects v. os A many-jointed abdomen, often with 


1760 Pbmnamt Brit. Z00L III. 131 The anal fin was white, 
sfigt Xiaav Habits 4 Inst. Anim . 1 . xii. 3d Leeches. . first 
fix themselves by their anal auckar. **74 Lubbock Orig. & 
Meiam. Insects v. 9s A many-jointed abdomen, often with 
anal appendages* 

AxtflJcit*, -ime (Xnoe-lsait, -aim). Min. [mod. 
f. (Fr. analcime, Ger. analzim) Gr. dp priv. + 
fiAxip-or strong, given by Haiiy ' in allusion to 
its weak electric power.* For this Dana substi- 
tutes the more analogous form analcite , (. Gr. 
dpoAmfrf weak + -it*.] A mineral belonging to 
Dana*s Zeolite section of Hydrous Silicates, con- 
sisting mainly of silica, alumina, and soda, usually 
with lime and potash, occurring in trap rocks. 

1803 Edin. Rev. III. 50 Many mineralogists . . will be . . 
amazed to find zeolite subdivided into mesotype, stillbite. 
analcime and chabasite. 1831 Brewster Optics xvii. 1 55 In 
analcime there are several planes, along which If the re- 
fracted my passes, it will not suffer double refraction. s868 
Dana Min. 43a Analcite . . gelatinizes with muriatic acid. 

+ A'naleot, sbA Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. dpdAexr- 
or, -o**, 'gathered up,* also 'choice, select, rr- 
therchi ' : see next.] The select part, the choice 
essence; the 'cream' or marrow. 

a 1650 R. Mason Let. in Buhners Anthropomet Man, 
the Analcct of all their perfections. 

Analecta (sen&lekts\ sb. 2 pi. [ad. L. analecta, 
a. Gr. dvdAcxra things gathered or picked up, f. 
dva\iy~ ftp, f. dvd up + Arfy-sip to gather, pick up. 
Often used in L. form when applied to extracts from 
the classical authors.] 

+ 1. Crumbs that fall from the table; pickings 
up, gleanings. Obs. 

16x3 Cock xram, Analects , crams which fall from the table. 


8 . A gnomon or astrolabe, having the projection 
of the sphere on a plate of wood or brass, with a 
horizon or cursor fitted to it, formerly used in solving 
certain astronomical problems. 

1867 PML Trans. II. 436 A good Globe or Planisphere., 
that b, the Analemma, contrived into a form of Instrument 
for the use of the publick. *8*3 J. Twisdxm (title) Use of 
the great Planisphere called the Anal emm a in the resolu- 
tion of some useful Problem* of Astronomy. 1798 Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1 . so6 The oldest treatise we nave on the ana- 
lemma, wee written by Ptol e m y . 

4 . A scale of the sun's daily declination drawn 
from tropic to tropic on artificial terrestrial globes. 

The An alemma is drawn either as a dooblt Una, a long 
ellipse, or as aa elongated 8 crossing the equator, and is 
placed hi the Pacific Ocean where It least uteiftras with 
aao ma plfej' 

^XsTeaRstriai Glebe by Margins, has The Analemma. 
XM Chambers Astern. 910 Analemma. a scale painted on 
globes, end having reference to the motion of the sun. 


2. Literary gleanings ; collections of fragments or 
extracts. (Usually as a title.) 

1858 Phillips, Analects , . . is taken for Collections or 
Scraps out of Authors. 1770 G. Carry (title) Analects in 
Verse and Prose. 1843 Liddell & Scott Gr. Lex. Pref. xi, 
Antipater Sidonius : in Branch's Analecta. i8(z Sat. Rev. 
30 Nov. 563 A few of the sage's sayings, selected from 
thousands. . to be found in the Confucun Analects. 

t Amalom. Obs.- 9 [a. Fr. anallme, ad. L. 

Analemma.] « next. 

*636 Blount Glossogr., Analem , a Mathematical Instru- 
ment, whereby is found out the elevation of any Planet or 
the height of any other thing. 

H Analemma (senilcml). [L. analemma the 

S idestal of a sun-dial, hence the sun-dial itself, a. 

r. uvd\ifnna a prop or support, f. dvakapfr-dv-eiv 
to take up, resume, repair.] 

1 1. orig. A sort of sun-dial. Obs. (and perh. 
never in Eng.) 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sapp.. Analemma in ancient writers 
denotes those sort of sun-dials which shew only the height 
of the sun at noon, every day, by the largeness of the 
shadow of the gnomon. 

2. An orthographical projection of the sphere* 
made on the plane of the meridian, the eye being 
supposed to be at an infinite distance and in the east 
or west point of the horizon ; used in dialling, etc. 

185s R. Austin in Rigaud Carr. Sci. Mem (1841) 1 . 74 The 
triangles, either in your Analemma or perspective, which 


A'ftilipfy, Med. f Obs. [ad. med.L. analepsia 
(also used unchanged), f. Gr. dvdAq^ir a taking 
up or back.] 

1. 'Epilepsy arising from disorder of the stomach.' 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879 . 

tjo8 Trkvma Barth. De P. R. vti. x. ^1493) esq That manere 
euyr that hyghte Analampeia. . comyth of replycyon of the 
stomak and moost of indypestyon and of bolkynge. 

2. 'The support given in the treatment of a 
fractured limb. Fowler Med. Voc. i 860 . 

A&filsptio (srnfile ptik\ a. and sb. Med. fad. 
mod.L. anafeptic-us, a. Gr. tivaAqTrrur-ut restora- 
tive, f.dvaXapfi v-uv to take up, restore : see Ana- 
lemma. Cf. mod.Fr. autt/eptiatie.'] 

A. adj. Restorative, strengthening. 

186s Lovell Hitt . Anim. h Mm. 443 Tne strength Is to 
he repaired by analeptick and pleasant diet, c iron Quincy 
(J.) Analeptick medicines cherish the nerves, and renew the 
spirits and strength. 1803 Edin. Rev. VII. 109 He . . in- 
forms us, that sage is analeptic. 

B. sb. An analeptic medicine or aliment. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. xlvii. 108 By Analeptick* to re- 
pair the Strength. 1798 Phil. Trans , L. 67a Such analeptics 
are required. 1853 Soyer Paniropk. 314 Chocolate ..nan 
agreeable analeptic. 

t An&le'ptioalpd' Obs. [f. prec. + -A 1 . 1.1 - prec. 
xfizg Daniel Queen * s A read. (1717) 187 Apply Some ane- 
leptical Elexipharmacum. 1837 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 

S ij The resumplive Syrupes . . may bo referred to all ana- 
ipticall and restorative ones. 

Analetloal, obs. form of Analytical. I 

II Analgesia (wn*ld^f sifi). Med. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. dra\yr/aia painlessness, f. dv-dhyrjr-ot painless, 
f. dr priv. + ukyi-etr to feel pain.] Insensibility to 
pain ; painlessness. Distinguished from anaesthesia 
or total insensibility. 

1706 Phillips, Analgesia , Indolency, a being free from 
Pain or Grief. 5 u h ring Die. Shin 511 Tha condition 

known as * analgesia ’ or 'anodynia/ in which thete is a lose 
of sensibility to pain. 1876 Foster Phys. iil v. f 3. 484 
There is analgesia but no anesthesia. 

AnalgB Bic, a. and sb. Med. [f. prec. + - 10 . A 
better formation would be analgetic : cf. anaesthetic .] 
A. adj. Tending to remove pain. B. sb. A 
medicine that removes pain. , 

1873 Wood Therap. 913 In the class Analgesics, are placed 
those drugs whose chief clinical use is in the relief of pain, 
t Ana'lgesy. Obs — 0 [ad. mod.L. analgesia 
(now used instead) : cf. moa.Fr. analgesic] 

1731 Bailey, Analrety , an indolency, a being wee from 
pain or grief. 1847 Craig, Analgrcy , indolency, apathy. 
Analgetic (scngldge-tik), analogical equivalent 
of analgesic. 

t Ana'Xie, analy, annaly, v. Obs. Sc . [Ap- 
parently formed on L. ali-ns other, but actual 
structure unexplained. It has the appearance of 
a variant of an earlier *enalie, repr. Vr. *enalier, 
L. *inali*are, f. in into, to + alium another. But 
no such antecedent forms appear.] To alienate, 
or abalienate. 

143a MS. in P. Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1884) II. 387 All maner 
of maills, goods spendlt, taken, sould or analied be him. 
1333 Brllendenr Livy v. (i8as) 464 Misereis end troubil. . 
hid analy it (obeUienaveraHt) thair hartis and mindls fra all 
respect that they bed to there awne gudis. stop Skene 
Reg. Maj. tie Na husband of any woman may annaly the 
heretage of his wife. 

t An&'Uer. Obs. Sc. [f. prec. + -KB 1 .] One ! 
who alienates a possession. I 

1809 Skene Reg. Maj. iso The house perteinlng to the ] 
anelier, or seller. 

Aadlagmatio (« n*l*gintetik), a. Math . | 
[f. Gr. dv not + dAAoy/ia(r-) something given in I 
exchange, lit a change (f. dAAdrr-sir to change) i 
+ -ic.] Not changed in form by ‘inversion 1 : ap- 
plied to the surfaces of certain solids, as the sphere. 

t86e Curro«D Brit. Assoc. Rep. 8 On the Umbilici of 
Anallagmatic Surfaces. 1874 Salmon Geom, Three Dimene. 1 
1 516 A surface which is its own inverse with regard to any 
point has been called an anallagmatic surface. j 

t Analog*!, a. Obs. [f. L. analogous Analo- 
gous + -alLj - Analogous, (Common in x 7 th c.) 


Analogical (Knfilp-dfiildU), a. [f L. analogic** 
(see preeT+-AL , .J 

fl. Jjdath. Proportional ; in exact ratio. Obs. 

>370 Dee Math. Prgf. 17 The perfect Analogical! descrip- 
tion of the Ocean Sea coastes. 

2. Of the nature of analogy ; consisting in, consti- 
tuted by, in accordance with analogy. 

1809 E. Hoby Let. Air . T li . 41 For more Analogical! Is 
Saint ChrysostoniN exposition. 1678 Cwdwortii Zntelt. Spot. 
7 To spell out future events, by making such auialogical 
interpreiationo as they uto to do in augury. 1783 Fnicc 
in /'hit. Trans. LI 11 . 379 The strength or analogical or in- 
ductive reasoning. 184a 1 Mckkms A mer. Nates ( 1890) so A 


duettve reasoning. 1040 I mckkms A mar., nates < 10301 eo/s 
Some of the analogical signs which (guided by his faculty 
of imitation) he had contrived. S873 H. Rogers Suparn. 
Orfc. Bible App. (ui. 31 438 In any l type* it is only a n alo- 
gical resemblance that is pretended. 

3. Expressing an analogy, naming a thing after 
something else to which itnas an analogy, metony- 
mic ; ns the heart of an apple ; the apple of the 
eye ; the mouth of a care ; a man's signature. 

t6sj Lisle AS(frie on O. + N. Test. Pref. t8 Affecting too 
much the analogical! Latins, he leaves many times untold 
the true sense of our Saxon. 1704 Watts Log. ( J.) When * 
word . . is attributed to several other objects, not by way of 
resemblance, but on the account of some evident reference 
to the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical 
word. 1843 Mill Logic 111. xx. 1 1 When a country wnich 
has sent out colonies is termed the mother country, the ex- 
pression is analogical. 

+ 4 . So called by analogy ; figurative. Obs. 

a 163B Mede Whs. 1. xlii. 033 The (bod wherewith Spirits 
are fed is analogical, spiritual and not corporal 
6. Of analogy ; - Analogic. 

1834 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. xvUL 4*1 Argument In the 
analogical field, sips Minto Eng. Lit. 1. i. 47 The activity 
of his analogical faculty. 

6. — Analogous, arch. 

1644 Bulwrs Chiron. i< Analogical! to this Is that symbol! 
of the Cyniquc. 1864 Power Exp. Philos, its. 156 Some 
Parallel and Analogical effects. 1086 Phil. Trans. I. 144 
Being Analogical to our Moon, it is most likely they are 
moved in like manner. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 V. iv. viil 

_ .a <• « t- i.j __ _ 


-LY*.] In an analogical manner. 

fl. Math. Proportionally. Obs. 

1370 Deb Math. Prqf. 17 Chorogrephie . . teacheth Ana- 
logically to describe a small portion or circuits of ground. 

2. In accordance with, or by the use of, analogy. 

[1833 Person Varieties 1. 39 Analogies they may be said 

to be alike, that is, in soma respect.] 1898 Cowley Find. 
Odes (1684) 67 Some new kind of Creature, called analogic- 
ally by an old known name. t88y H. More Div. Dial. 1 . 
1 6 (1713) 14 Not only in Man, but analogically in the rest 
of Animals. 173s Berkeley Min. /'kilos, iv. § si A prince is 
analogically styled a pilot, being to the state as a pilot is to 
his vessel. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 976 Children 
learn to speak analogically in two years. s8as Imison Sc. + 
Art I. 441 Reasoning analogically from the circumstances 
with which we are acquainted. 

3. In an analogical sense, figuratively. 

a 163B Medic Whs. 1. IL 099 An Offering therefore Is taken 
pro|)«rLy or analogically. 1877 J. W roster Witcher, xvii. 
944 [Syllables] may analogically, and by way of similitude, 
be said to be measured. *? 43 .M ill Logic u Ii. | 8 A name 
used analogically or metaphorically. 

Analo-ffioalneM. rare, [f as prec. + -NEBS.] 
'The quality of being analogical ; fitness to bo 
applied for tne illustration of some analogy.' J. 


s illustration of some analojgy.' J. 


1731 Bailey, Analogicalness , the being proportional. s8n 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. 193 Popularity . . is no guaranty of skill 
in neoteriztng, with reference to need, analogicalneas, or 
harmony. 

t Analogical. Obs. rare. Tad. Gr. dvaAoyiep-de 
proportionate calculation, f. avakoyi(-t<s$ai f. urd- 
koyot : zee Analogon, and -i&M.] 

1. Math. The constitution of a proportion. 

1838 Hobbes Philos. 11. xiiL ft 4 Eng. Wks. 1 . u6 When 
four magnitudes are to one another in geometrical propor- 
tion, they are called proportionals: and by some, more 
brteAy, onalogism. wn Bakes in Rigaud CW. Sci. Men 
(1841) II. S9, I work all . . by onalogism, bringing them to 
be wrought geometrically, he only arithmetically. 

2. 4 An argument from the cause to the effect,' J.; 
d priori reasoning. 

tftgft Blount Gioesogr..A nalogism, a forcible argument, 
from the Cause to the Effect, implying an unanswerable ne- 
cessity. I Whence in Phillips, Bailey, Johnson, etc.] 

8 . Med. The judgment of diseases by similar ap- 
pearances ; diagnosis by analogy. 

1708 Phillips, Analogism , In the Art of Fhysick, a Com- 
parison of Causes relating to a Disease. 1733 Chambsrs 
CycL Snpp. s.v., A discourse on the Analogism of fevers. 


t AnaTogally, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 

-ly 2 .] - Analogously. 

a 1819 Donne Biathan. (1644) 09 , 1 presume them to speak 
proportionally and analogally to their other Doctrine. 

t AjUk'logar. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Analogy + -» 1 . 
Cf. astrologer, phitologer .] —Analog 1ST. 

sfto6 Toaof/onor Trivm. (1843)84 Fictions and nugatory In- 
vectlues of deseruingly abused poets, or repulsed annalogen. 

Analogic (seni]fdgik), a. [ad. L. analogic**, 
a. Gr. daaAoTiN-ds pertaining to analogy, ?. dvo- 
Koy4a : see Analogy and - 10 . Cf. Fr. analogique.] 
Of or belonging to analogy. + a. Constituted by the 
nse of analogy ; figurative (pbs.Y b. Of analogy. 

1877 Oalb CrL Gentiles III. 198 Gods preceptive wil Is 
only in an analogic, figurative, improper sense termed the 
wil of God. 1884 Bbownino Sendee the Medium 8*3 By all 
analogic likelihood. >878 Gxo. Euor Coll. Bre^/.-Party 
tfto, twill put your com la analogic form. 



ANAXOGIOTIO. 




•f lbs idealists, or(m«« popoUHv wy» nearing from fra 
boat example) Platonisi*. Mb Fa mao Orig. Lang. 1*9 
Tho llaivena iiaolf . . ia a mighty emblem, ind bum to the 
ana kj j jd rwha, by the Word that Ughteth him, la enabled 

2 A philosopher who taw in words images or 
analogues of the things expressed by them. 

tS6o Task ax Orig. Lang. i. 7 11 m philooophen who bald 
fheao views (t)iat language waa innate] wore called Analo- 
gists, while those who leaned to the conventional origin of 
language were styled Anomaliste. 


vAaalogv* (c nUnV [*• Fr - { - 9 r - 

f p hke y-or Amalooon, which was in earlier use.] 

1 , An analogous word or thing ; a representative 
V different circumstances or situation $ something 
per fo rming a corresponding part 
SfltayWiixwsu, Induct. Sc. (1857) 111 . 43* Identifying. . the 


Analogifdo (anfHddxiitik), a. [f. prec. 4 * 2 . < 

-IC.I Ofor pertaining to (linguistic) analog} its. plan! 

sSIb Trans. Viet. /met. 3*1 Errors of tho Conventional to ai 
(anomaluticj and Cottnexionai (analog iatic) Theoriea of com 
I -TTgMftgr. 

Axiftlogin* (fare lftdgoiz), V. [f. Analoot ♦ -iml "jSg 
Perh. immediately from Fr. analogiser (in Cotgr. Be. a 
161 1 ), f. same elements.] mar 

L intr. To employ analogy ; to speak or reason 
analogically ; (prig.) by proportion or ratio. 

ififl gLd. in Hartlib. Re/.Cemmmsw. Beet 34 My Receipt f «. 11 
would be contemptible, if 1 should analogize by proportion. rrinali 

site}. Wilson in Blachto. Mag. LXVI. 133 Try to render k 

‘State* by any other word, and you will be put to it. You may 
analogisc. xflit O. Macoonalo M. Martian xlifi, Shall I perio 
analogue yet a little Art her T occuj 

2 . irons. To represent by analogy, to figure. anotf 

a 174a Cmbvnb (J.) We have systems of material bodies, renw 
diversely figured .. : they represent the object of the de- £1! 
tire, which 11 analog ited by attraction or gravitation. foaJT 

8. irons. To make, or show to be, analogous. Hut. 

tins E. Falmkr Print. Nature vi. (i8a6t 3a Wa cannot ana- the so 

t a these facts with the planetary system. Q. i 

intr. (for reft.) To show itself analogous, to ooco] 
be in general harmony. belos 

>733 Cmbvnb Eng. MaL 1. x. | a (1734) 9 * Light • . where cfo* { 
It finds proper Organs, concurs and analogues in these 
Organs, with the established Laws of Bodies. 1I7S F. Hall ■ enta 
latte Pkitot. 66 Exceptions, so called . . analogize with an 
special providences in the mundane order. amor 

Analogising (4nwifid3oizii)), vbl. sb. [f.prec. ifljS 

> 1N0 1.] The perception of analogies, reasoning 1 J 

by analogy. 5 tST! 

Austin furisgr. (1879) 11 . >040 The analogising of | c hang 
several analogous objects : that is to say, the considering (j. Xli 
the several objects as connected by the analogy between 0 f dyL 
them, ttyg F.mxrbon Lett. 4 Sec. Ainu I. x8 All thinking i w 
is analogizing, and *lis the use of life to learn metonymy. 

II AnirtOfOttidnarldgjfa). ’** [a.Or.dvdAcTov ^ *5 
that which is analogous, neut. sing, of adj. dvdXoy ot ™ 
according to due ratio, proportionate, conformable, pyZ 
f. drd up to + *070 1 account, ration proportion.] 
-Analogue. l * 

s8so Colbbidgb Friend vi. iL (1867) 340 It has neither co* ** ^ 
ordinate nor analogon. x8gx J. N ichol Archil. Heaven t ate 
Would we seek an analogon amid phenomena of the earth. tinuoc 
to alternations thus stupendous? 1869 Farsar Earn. Speech f ncea 
iv. (1873) 11A This was the nearest analogon to such a con- 
ception as the natives could find. Tht * 1 

Analogon* (ftiueldgas), a. [f. L. analog-us JJJ 1 ® 

(a. Gr. uvoAoy-ot • see prec.) + -oua.] ailty < 

1 . Having, or characterized l>y, analogy ; similar ^ att \ 
in certain attributes, circumstances, relations, or JJJ 1 ”* 
uses ; having something parallel. (Const to.) twmn 

1646 Sir T. Browne Puna. Ep. 96 Annlogus relations con- bet we 

cemlng other plants, and such as are of neare affinity unto f 2. 
this. 1798 Butler Anal. vn. ill. 101 We are in a state of 
trial . . analogous or like to our moral and religious trial. 

183a J. Austin Jurispr. (1879) 1 . v. 171 Two resembling ob- 
jects are said . . to be analogous, when one of them belongs JJJJE? 
to some class expressly or tacitly referred to and the other rjf 11in 
does not. 1847 Grots Greece (>86ai III. xliii. 46a The rest J* Jf* 
of Sicily had experienced disorders analogous in character , 

to those of Syracuse. f®7 1 

b. csp. in Nat. Hist. $52 

Power Exp. Philet. 1. 55 The bristles and quits in I formal 
other Animals . . are analogous to the hairs in a man. >791 its bri 
Chambers Cyd. s. v. Analogy, The gills of fishes are said to 3 
be analogous to the lungs in terrestrial animals. 1854 Wood- V 

ward Man. Mdluscav 1836147 Parts which correspond in KmD 
their real nature (their origin and development* are termed stone 
4 homologous* ; those which agree merely in appearance or ( Wh( 

office are said to be 4 analogous." bomt 

2 . Expressing an analogy ; - A nalooical 3 . rare. gUno 
J. Webster Metaltogr. Hi. 4a An analogous, If not an I . 1 
uni vocal generation. s86o Abr. Thomson Laws of Tk. 1 38 anoir 
Nouns are either Univocal. Equivocal, or Analogous. In perta 
analogous nouns one meaning is extended to new sets of This 
objects from some proportion or resemblance between tiiem. quant! 

Analogously, «Jv. [f. prec. + -it -.] 

1 . In . manner an*logou.i/0 l u'iVA,tomethlngel,e). 

1646 Six T. Browns Pseud. Eg 106 Quadru pedes oviparous logic* 
. . have their joynta and motive flexures more analogously ^SSO 
framed unto oun. ita T. Roaatr. Humboldt's Tnav. III. ^£1 
xxv. 41 This word formed analogously with the words Bacoi 
Tamanacu, Otomacn , etc. active 

2 . By, or in accordance with, analogy. spend 

1749 P. Skelton Deism Rev. vi. <T.) His unity or omni- sfigfl F 
presence, which you conceive but analogously and imper* Agree 
fectly, «H7 M. Homiins Handhk. Average 334 Freight, l n \ 
which has been called the mother of vmget^ and, therefore, ana V 
analogously, of those expenses which are incidental to the I acts, 
production of freight. tude t 

Au'lajroim#**. [f- at prec. + -res*.] The £«» 
quality otbeing analogous ; similarity in regard “Jjj 
to relations or attributes \ * Analogy 3. light. 

Mod. The analogousneas of objects constitutes thdr con- a rivs 
Bex ion in thought. therd 


pto with their foreign analogues, s^a Hallam Hitt. 
JUt IV. tv. v. | sa. aaS Boileauis the analogue of Pope to 
much literature. «S|74 Savce Compar. PhiloL viiL 394 
4 Renard the Fox * has as analogue among the Kafirs. 

2. csp. in Nat. Hist. &. A part of an animal or 
plant which in function answers to a different part 
m another animal or plant; a representative or 
corresponding organ. Strictly said of organs of 
different origin. 

I fltf Kirby k Srence 7 aired. RntemoL 111 . 566 In Vespa 
sc* a small subtriangular piece just bdow the base of the 
upper wing is probably iu analogue, the H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, vfi. 137 The green cells which clothe the veins 
of the leaf. . may be regained as the analogues of the green 
leaves which clothe the branches, tt jh Foster Phyt. l Iv. 
1 9. 158 Such a vasometer centre has an analogue in the in- 
rruude ganglia of the heart. 

b. A species or tribe in one region, or at one 
period or the earth's history, which represents or 
occupies the place of a different species or tribe in 
another country, or at a different epoch ; a foreign 
representative, an ancient or modem representative. 

1890 Lyell Print. Goal. I. 98 Steno had compared th« 
foaiJl shells with thdr recent analogues, sflya Yeats Nat. 
Hitt. Comm. 103 The Arctic vegetation has no analogue in 
the tout hem hemisphere. 

o. A species or group of animals or plants which 
occupies in relation to the division to which it 
belongs a position similar to that of another spe- 
cies or group in relation to its division ; a repre- 
sentative in a different class or group ; as the newt 
is among amphibians the analogue of the lizard 


is among amphibians the analogue of the lizard made out from Ex 
among reptiles. I T n * rod - 4 Analogy 

1835 Kirby Habits 9 last. Anita. 1 . is. ts Humming birds, fjJF j 

like the butterflies, whose analogues they are, suck the “"'f* 

nectar of the flowers. iSgB T. R.Jonu Aqnar. Nat. 953 zSSSl 
This dpunculus, however, would appear to be of a lees 
changeable disposition than its crustacean analogue. 1879 
G. Allen Colour Seust iii. 93 Hie fishes, marine analogues SlrmHi'sSJ'Si! 
of flying creatures. not amountmg to 

Analogy (.iUioclMii). AUo 6 m 6-7 fZXuiZ£‘ w.l 

(7 axmalogy). [ad. L. anaJogia, a. Gr. dvoAoyfa in the one case wil 

equality of ratios, proportion (orig. a term of tween the relation! 

mathematics, but already with transf. sense in 'J 

Plato), f. dNdAoy-or adj. : see Analogon. Cf. mod. however, is not pr 
Fr. ana/egie.'] 8. Language. 

L Math . Proportion ; agreement of ratios. tive processes ; 

ifl87 Rrcorde trhetst. C ij» If any one proportion be con. tives, or constn 

tinued in more then • nombers, there maie be then a confer- : ntr i n fl ex i nns H 

ence also of these proportions., that conference or comparison b -Iv ’ ^ 

Is named Analogie. 1370 Billingsley Euclid v. Introd. 1*6 words, without 
This hooke . . entreateth of proportion and Analogie, or pro- steps through W 
portionalitie. sfifio Barrow Euclid v. def. 4 That which ia Thus the new ini 
hero termed Proportion is more rightly called Proportion- historical bake , bo 

allty or Analogy. 174a Bailey, Analogy I in the Mathe- words as rake, raA 

maticks] the Comparison of several Ratio s of Quantities or are not only absei 

Numbers one to another. >Sm H. Srenckh Psychol. <187x1 process is often cal 

IL vi. viii. hr An analogy is'an agreement or likeness be- was formed to bea 

tween' two ratios in respect of the quantitative contrast Uon docs to vex. 

between each antecedent and its consequent existence of vexi 

1 2 . Hence, Due proportion ; correspondence or whence through F 
adaptation of one tning to another. Obs. *“ ch fommtive tt< 

sf77 tr. Bulling* ft Decades 1018 Analogie is an aptnes, 
proportion and a certaine conuenance of the signe to y*’ thing UiHiL 

signified, a ifa6 Up. Aho.ewk Srrm. (i,j6 1 . 4.9 If there 
be an analogy of faith, so is there of hearing also. 1684 n 

tr. Boast's Mere. Coni/it. vi. oat This bastard Pleuritic . . oiI 2 SIl 

arose from a pituhous matter gathered in the Bloud through 
Analogy with Winter. mGoLaw.iKtf.iWUi I. .43, Some 


AJT ALPHABET. 


•eem to be Are* principal types (of ants] ofrsringa ouhm 
analogy to the three groat pMMBt thabunting, puauli and 
aftricuuund stages, in tha btory medkipmm. 

2b more vaguely. Agreement between things 
similarity. 

ifiag TkMME Qnersit. i. Iv. 18 A great analogic or oonue- 
nienoa if found in this cootrarietia of beginnings* aaSfla 
bit T. fiaowME Tracts 45 Who from mrm analogy of name 
conceive the ^Egyptian Pyramids to have bean built for 
granaries, ayta Aoctaox Sped. No. 418 M Places, Persons, 
or Actions in general which bear a Resemblance, or at least 
some remote Analogy, with what we find re pr esen t ed, sflafi 
Syd. Smith Elem. Mar. Phil. (1B30) 339 l*hero ia a certain 
analogy to this ia drankennese. 1% MuacmeoN SHur. 
Syd. l x»' viL 338 Tha trilobites . . bear so etroag an analogy 
to Biose described by M. Brongniart. 

1 8. As a figure of speech : The atatomont of an 
analogy, a simile or similitude. Obs. 

a iem Tihoalb Wke. 473 (K.) Fetching hla analogic and 
similitude at the naturaH bodie. igye Dee Math. Prigf. tl 
Parables end Analogies of whose natures, etc. tfigs Horses 
l.eviath. 111. xxxiv. ay A cc ordin g to the same Analogy, tho 
Dove, and the Fiery Tongues. . might also be called Angels. 

8. -Analogue. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 158 Many have nottrlUs 
which have no lungs, as fishes, but none have lungs or 
respiration, which have not some shew, or some analogy of 
nostrills. tfifis in Heath Grecerd Comp. <1869) 486 Man . . 
is the worlds analogy, And hath with it a Consistency, dto 
Lytton Athens 1 . »6 The child is the analogy of a people 
yet in childhood. 1077 Lvtteil Landm. l iii. a8 We readily 
find many analogies to such a name as Kairguln. 

7. logic, a. Resemblance of relations or attri- 
butes forming a ground of reasoning, b. The 
process of reasoning from parallel cases ; presump- 
tive reasoning baaed upon the assumption that if 
things bave some similar attributes, their other 
attributes will be similar. 

sfiea in Thvuu/s Auimadv. Prof. 107 By true Annalogie I 
rightly find. x6oa Bentley Beyle Ltd. iv, 137 He hath 
made out from Example and Analogy. 1798 Butler Aunt. 
Introd. 4 Analogy is of weight . towards determining our 


introd. 4 Analogy is of weight . towards determining our 
Judgment. tSre J. A ustin Jurispr. <?8;9J II. 1040 Analogy 
denotes an inference or a reasoning or argumentation, 
whereof an analogy of objects is mainly tne cause or 
ground. 1843 Mill Logic 111. xx. 1 1 The word Analogy as 
the name of a mode of reasoning ia generally taken for some 
kind of argument supposed to be of so inductive nature but 
not amounting to a complete induction. 1833 Robertson 
Stmt. Ser. tv. xxx. (1863) * 3 * Analogy is probability from a 
parallel case. We assume that the same law which operates 
in the one case will in another, if there be a resemblance be- 
tween the relations of the things compared. 1871 C. Davies 
Metric Syst. iil 176 The analogy of all experience warrants 
the conjecture. 1879 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. it Analogy, 
however, is not proof, but illustration. 

8 . Language. Similarity of formative or construc- 
tive processes ; imitation of the inflexions, deriva- 
tives, or constructions of existing words, in form- 
ing inflexions, derivatives, or constructions of other 
words, without the intervention of the formative 
steps through which these at first arose. 

Thus the new inflexion bake x baked t baled (instead of the 
historical bake, book, baken) is due to analogy with such 
words as rake , raked, raked, etc. When the formative steps 
are not only absent, but could not have been present, the 
process is often called False Analogy ; as when narration 


philosophers have perceived so much analogy to man in the 
formation of the ocean, that they have not hesitated to assert 
its being made for him alone. 

8. Equivalency or likeness of relations; 're- 
semblance of things with regard to some circum- 
stances or effects 1 (J.) ; * 4 resemblance of relations' 
(Whately) ; a name for the fact, that, the relation 
borne to any object by some attribute or circum- 
stance, corresponds to the relation existing between 
another object and some attribute or circumstance 
pertaining to it. Const, to, with, between. 

This ia an extension of the general idea of proportion from 
quantity to relation generally, and is often expressed pro- 
portionally. as when we say 4 Knowledge is to themind r what 
light it to tne eye.’ The general recognition of this analogy 
makes tight, or enlightenment , or utumiaa/ion, an ana- 
logical word for hnamledge. 

1590 Vrrom Godly Sayings it 848) 98 Marke well, good 
reader, the analogye of the old and new ancramentea sfies 
Bacon Ada. Learn. 11. viii, §3 (1873I *** Which three parts 
active [experimental, philosophical, magical] have a corre- 
spondence and analogy with the three parts speculative, 
Nfifl Phillips. Analogy. Like Reason, Relation, Proportion, 
Agreement, Corre sp o n dency. 9675 BaxtuCsM, Theot. 11. 
l is We can think no otherwise of the* Divine Conceptions 
ana Volitions, but as we are led bf the Analogy of humane 
acts. 178s Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 466 Mafogy » tha simili- 
tude or correimondeace of particulars Between things. 

Reid lateil Powers 63 Some conceived analogy between 
body and mind, ifo Brewster Nat. Magic viiL 195 There 
is still one p r op ert y of sound, which has Us analogy also in 
light. 1M0 Tyndall G/<*. il to. s8s The analogy between 
a river and a glacier moving through a sinuous vnUey is 
therefore complete, sflfp Lubbock Set. Led. iv. ijf There 


process is often called False Analogy ; as when starvation 
was formed to bear the same rclmion 10 starve, that taxa- 
tion docs to vex. Vexation being historically due to the 
existence of vexht - the ppl. stem of a L. vb. vexh-re, 
whence through Fr. vexe-r we have vex, there could be no 
such formative steps in the case of the Teut. vb. starve. 
But as all mere analogy, even that of vex-re, vax-ed, vox-tug, 
ia in this sense 4 false/ the term, form-association is now com- 
monly used of an analogical process which considers the mere 
/onus of existing words, apart from their history. 

1649 B. Walton Cousid. Considered 064 There [is] . . a 
particular Grammar analogy in each particular tongue, be- 
fore it be reduced into rules. 1706 Phillips, Analogy., in 
Grammar, the Declining of a Noun, or Conjugating of a 
Verb, according to its Rule or Standard. 1747 Johnson 
Plan of Did. Wks. 1787 IX, 178 To our language may be 
with great justness applied the observation of Quintilian, 
that speech waa not formed by an analogy rent from heaven. 
178* Chambers Cycl. a v. Analogy, In matters of language. 


178* Chambers Cud. a v. Analogy, In matters of language, 
we say, new words are formed by Analogy. *874 Morris 
Hist. Eng Gram. 93 The th in farther has crept in from 
false analogy with further. 1878 Sweet in Trans. PhiM. 
Sac. (1B77-0) 391 Paul goes on to protest against the epkhet 
‘false* analogy, remarking that it is really ‘correct,* work* 
ing as it does with unerring psychological instinct. 

9. Nat. Hist . Resemblance of form or function 
between oigani which are essentially different (in 
different specie*), ai the analogy between the tail 
of a fish and that of the whale, the wing of a bat 
and that of a bird, the tendril of the pea ai.d that 
of the vine. 


cover analogies between the animal and vegetable systems, 
conceived * that the pith performed for the plant tha fame 
functions as the brain and nerves in animated beings*' ilu 
Woodward Man . MoUutca u Resemblances of form and 
habits without agreement of structure . . are termed rel* 
lions of . . analogy. «%jr Bsbkelkv Crypt or . Bet . | a< Wa 
understand by analogy those cases in which organs nave 
identity of function, bat not identity of essence or origin. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora n Nymphstacess . . Affinities. 
With Papavoracoa. but not cfoaa; pre s en ts analogies with 
Hydioduvridem and Villavsia. 

t An*‘lp2iab*lL a. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. L ,an- 
dlfhabit-us, a. Gr. faMhfhjT-ot not knowing one's 
ABC, f. dr priv.+dAfdlTr-ov alphabet] - neat 



ANALPBASMnO. 


a. ran- 1 * [f. 

Qt. b raK pb lk f r- cn (tee prec,) + -ic.l Not kaowin g 
the latex* ; totally illiterate. 

iM It Button Gfrifim Land II. as6 They have ralsp—d 
into tom aaaMhabetie state of their ancestor*. 
fMauSSSS^Um^a. Obs.—. -prec. 

^wwBiowit Ctossogr., Analphmbetical, unlearned, un- 

AulymU*, -nblt (* niw<ab 1 ), a. [f. 
A141IM *. ♦ -A 8 LB .1 Capable of being aaalywd. 
lip H.$raaicaa See. Statics tetrad. 31 Where motives are 
a Dec* 


teadlly anaSymble. : 


I So*. Ran* 


(iaj force of character. *§»t I 
I forma ere analyseM* 


One of the 


hitnrv Sattskr. Gr. f 99 The 
into Inflective ending* . . and 


IniljlAtioil, -MtiflBi (mmlUiz/ifon). [a. 
actual or poaalble Fr. astalysatm e, n. ot action f. 
analyser to A valyne : see -AttON.] The action of 
analysing ; analysis. 

sms Piamr in Phil. Traru. XLII. « The Phmonena 
which appear’d upon Analysation. 1765 Tucker Li. No*. 
II. 666 lite analytatioa of action, ilfi Blackw. Mag. LI I. 
114 Analysation cannot be va^u^ although it majTbe in- 


j j. 1 nob am Mem. 

mumble analysation of hie prose writing*, 
t Anfalya#, sb. Obs. ; also 8 -i#e. [a. Fr. ana- 
lyse ^ not in Cotgr. 1611 ; cf. It. asuuisi, Florio 
1598), f. med.L. analysts.]— A n alymb. 
a 1638 Mboe Whs. 1. ii. 4 The words . . an few, and there- 
fore shall need no other Analyse than what their very num- 
ber presents unto us. 164a Roosts Naasnsus sot The Ana- 
lyse 1 gave of the contents of this Verse, sans H. Moaa 
Mysi. Into. 176 Without any farther Analyse 1 shall guide 
my exposition by the order of the verses, e syge Bouuo- 
eaoKs Fragm. (1777) lit* To begin this analise. 
inalyis, -IS (ornlUoiz), v. \ also 7-oanaUae, 
8 analise. [a. mod.Fr, analyse* { ~ fairs r analyst), 
f. analyse Analysis ; sec prec. (It might also nave 
been formed in Eng. itself on the prec. sb.) On 
Greek analogies the vb. would have been analysiu, 
Fr. analysiser , of which analyser was practically 
a shortened form, since, though following the 
analogy of pairs like annexe, annexe*, it rested 
chiefly on the fact that by form-assoc. it appeared 
already to belong to the series of factitive vbs. in 
-iser, Eng. -izk, * L. - Izdre , f. Gr. -tf-cii', to which 
in sense it belonged. Hence from the first it was 
commonly written in Eng. analyse, the spelling 
accepted by Johnson, and historically quite defen- 
sible. The objection that this assumes a Gr. Ava- 
Avv-civ itself assumes that analyse is formed on 
Gr. braXha-uv, which is etymologically impossible 
and historically untrue ] 

Prim . sign. To take to pieces ; to separate, dis- 
tinguish, or ascertain the elements of anything 
complex, as a material collection, chemical com- 
pound, light, sound, a miscellaneous list, account 
or statement, a sentence, phrase, word, conception, 
feeling, action, process, etc. 

I. Generally. 

1 1 . Of things material : To dissect, decompose. 
Obs. in general sense. 

1601 B. JomoN in Chester s Laves Mart. 186 {title) The 
Phoenix Analysde. i6m Gough Comm. Hebr. Pref. Vi 
r Analysis the Ti 


r S3 


It* clear Analysis the Text unties: Twas sad that 

did th* Author analyse. 1794 Sullivan Vitro Nat. I. 96 
The elements of the fruit itself, after having analysed and 
dissected it 

2 ; Of things immaterial: (see prim. sign, above.) 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 18 P4 Careful to analyse their en- 
joyments. 1794 Bubkk Whs, 184a II. 476 Otherwise we 
should dispute all the points of morality . . we should ana- 
lyse all society, a 183a Sis I Macintosh Bacon 4 Locks 
whs. 1846 1 . 3*7 That incapacity of being analysed, in which 
they agree with all other simple ideas. 1843 Mill Logic 
(1868) fntrod. is, I shall attempt to analyse tne process of 
inference. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. « 94. 358 Means of ana- 
lysing the internal constitution of a glacier. 1871 Das win 
Disc. Man 1 . iii. 79 No one, I presume, can analyse the 
sensations of pleasure and pain. 1873 Bain Logic 1 1 . 400 
The use of the Syllogism may be expressed as analyzing or 
separating . . the three parts of a step of reasoning. 1881 
Med. Temp. Jml. No. 49. tj If we analyse these returns far 
England and Wales, we find no rule. 

8. Hence, to examine minutely, go as to determine 
the essential constitution, nature, or form, apart 
from extraneous and accidental surroundings. 

stop Sva Smith Wkt. 1839 1 . 178/1 If by a simple plea 


SvAT Pet. Simple x As well as I can recollect •.ML, 
my early propensities. sSg# Hodgson in R. last. Leci.m 
Exchange., is, In all cases, when analysed, simply each 
marts giving something that he wains lass, far something 

to get rid of by a process 

*•77 8- H. Hutton Rss. fed* a) 1. 43 This attempt to ana- 
lyse away tbs positive additions of creative power. 

11 * Specifically. 

5 . Chem. it Physics. To ascertain the elements 


else that he wants more. 

. 4 . To analyse away 
of analysis. 



SOS 

(proximate or ultimate) of any* compound ; hence, 
to ascertain whether it contains any extraneous' 
substances. To separate light into its prismatic 
constituents. 

sad . . to analyse ther — 

He taught me now to __ 

Optics xxi. 1S4 The plate 

because its, use is to analyw, 1 . 

Halit transmitted, sips scmoslsmmbs Chem. fwi Comp. 
16 If the body to be analysed contains nitrogen. Mod. 
Samples of water from these wells have been analysed. 

8. Literature. To examine critically so as to 
bring out the essential elements, or give the essence 
of (a treatise or any part of it'. 

a tto Forms it A i k somast . il xiU. I a. 390 Logkke tench 
nth the Preacher, to Analise and droide hlsText. s6*6 
Bard. Issaeharin Phenlxi 1708) II. *64 The first analysctn, 
Interpreteth, and taketh away the doubts of his Teat, sfiig 
Moose Veiled Proph. EpU. 1x804) x*6 He then proceeded to 
analyse the poem. iM Asaaa Milton* s A reop. In trod.. 
Its fa book’s] contents may he analysed an to their Intrinsic 
tni tnful ness or falsity. 

7 . Gram. To distinguish the grammatical ele- 
ments of a word, phrase, or sentence ; esp. (since 
185s) To resolve a sentence into elements per- 
forming distinct functions in the expression of 
thought. 

17*4 [See Analysis 6.] 1790 Johnson Ramil. No* 88 pa 
The employment . . of analysing lines into syllables. 1867 
Mosbll Eng. Gramm. 46 Method of analysing Simple Sen- 
tences. SB70 Daily News it Apr., She will take rhetoric . . 
and also attempt to ‘analyse* Milton’s ' Paradise Lost ' into 
subjects and nredicatas. 

Analysed, -eed (a-nftblsd), (pi. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ath] Resolved or reduced to its elements or 
essential constituents. 

afiot Chatman In Choetsds Loose Mart. x8o She was to 
him th’Analinde World of pleasure. 1768 Phi/, i rant. LIX. 
“ had recourse to the analysed characters [uf the 
J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 4 Comparing 
t with every other event w ith which it should 

"Slialyier, -Mr (reniUl wr\ [fas prec. + -xbI.] 
L He who or that which analyzes. 

1607 Br. Hall Apd. agst. Broamis ts ' 52 , 1 n-ed no better 
analyser than your setfe. 1789-67 Sterns TV. Shandy > 1800) 
III. xxxviiL 377 Thou faithful analyzer of my Disgrarias. 
slas J. Habbisom {title) Etymological Enchiridion or Prac- 
tical Analyser shewing the Etymon or Root of all the Words 
in the English Tongue. «88f J. Mabtinkau Ess. 11. 10 Bacon 
— the great analyzer of common sense. 

2 . Chem.bc Physics. He who analyzes;^ Analyst a. 

1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111 . 305 Our new analysers . . 
make it . . to suit their different purposes. xS6g Pall Mall 
G. 25 Aug. 9A The Calcutta analyzers call it an impure 
peat.. 1879 BMBsson Lett. 4 Sec . Aims i. ta The hardest 
chemist, the severest analyzer. 

8. In the polariscope, an apparatus employed to 
exhibit the fact that the light nas been polarised. 

1869 Atkinson Gauds Physics 8698 Every instrument for 
investigating the properties of polarised light consists eaten- 
dally of two parts, one for polarising the light, the other 
for ascertaining the fact oflijzht having undergone polarisa- 
tion. The former part is called the polariser, the latter the 
analyser. 1867 Sis J. Hbbbchbl Fam. Ltd. Sc. (1871)98* 
The tourmaline plate between the eye and the crystal, which 
we shall call the ’analyzing plate,' or the 1 analyzer. 

Analysing, -sing (arn&laizin), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. +-inoVJ The resolving of anything into 
its elements ; resolution ; analysis. (Now mostly 
gcrundial.) 

1790 Harris Hermes 1. 1.(1786)9 These different Analys- 
ing* or Resolutions constitute what we call Philosophical or 
Universal Grammar. 1808 Pikk Sources 0/ Mississippi 111. 
App. 18 In analysing the mineral and extracting the metals. 

Analysing, -ling (arnftbiziq', ppl. a, [f. 
as prec. + -mo*.] That analyzes; practising or 
performing analysis. 

1891 Bsswerts Optics xxiii. 20a Without the aid either of 
a polarising or an analysing plate. 1840 Mas. Sombrvillk 
Connex. Phyt. Sc. xxii. a 10 One of these (pencils) It absorbs, 
and transmits the other ; it is, therefore, called the analyz- 
ing plate. 1863 C. Reads In Alt V. Round 3 Oct. 193/1 A 
famous analysing chemist in London. 

Analysis (faurlisia). Pi. analyses {-it), [a* 
med. (or early mod.) L. analysis (found c 1470), 
a. Gr. CybXvats, n. of action f. boakb-c.o to unloose, 
undo, f. bob up, back 4 Kh-eto to loose : see -sis.] 

I. Generally* 

1 . The resolution or breaking up of anything 
complex into its various simple elements, the 
opposite process to synthesis', the exact deter- 
mination of the elements or components of anything 
complex [with orwithout their physical separation). 
+ a. of things material. Obs., exc. as fig. from spec, 
uses. 

1667 H. Stubs* In Phil Tram. II. 501, I tryed soma 
Analysis of Bodies by letting Ant* sat them. 1867 Sm J. 
Haaacnn. Fam. Lett. Sc. 70 A mechanical analysis of Ins 
contents of your basket, 
b. of things immaterial. 

t$8« Kibrb Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Argt.. Which difinltiou 
aloe . . it agree with the nature of tbs thing, yet no whit 
mnswerath with the analysis and interpretation of the words* 
m» NJuma in Groends Arced. Pre£ 7 These men •« doe 
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jpvtoer for the discovery of truth, and syuth— !■ for ttttWt 
and oxplabiiiw It la a tyrtimatiCBl way. tm Godwin 
iMfirinw'L vf46 The baMts of investigation M anabeto. 
tlag Macaulav Ess.,MRton, Analysis t* not the budaees 

ofthePoet. HieofficeUto] - 

CL Macdonald Ann. Q, a 


470 A tiara favoomhle t 
. Sramta Social ynl ~ ' 
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has forTu chief fancthm to prepare the way Totwmtheelu 
A esner. A tabular statement or other foim em- 
bodying the results of the above proceis; an 
abridgement exhibiting the essential heads; a 
synopsis or conspectus ; as an analysis of a text- 
book, of a General Charges account. Bawtinf 
analysis in Cricket , a register of thg result of each 
ball bowled. 

1868 Wilkins Real Char. it. }. | x. ti A Scheme or Analysis 
of all the Genus s or more common heads of things belong- 
ing to this design. x8«6 Gmtl. Meg. LXXXVl. l 1180 

* " Mr Port’. lIlSiMw U.mMluJ * 


me Deity Tel. ej 

dm as nothing compared with tho bowling, the 
analysis of which we append below. 

XL Specifically. 

8. Chem. The resolution of a chemical com- 
pound into its proximate ot ultimate elements ; 
the determination of the elements of which it is 
composed j or, in the case of a substance of known 
composition, such as water, of the foreign substances 
which it may contain. 

When the analysis determines only what the dements arc, 
k is lualitativf ; when it determines the quantity of each 
present, it is quantitati rv; the latter is gravimetrical or 
volumetrical according as the weights or the volumes of the 
elements are measured. 

a ifisg Let. in Hartlib. Comment. Beet ay Manna . • 
hath [noil the like nature as Honey, which in its Analysis 
easily is apparent. s686 W. Hai “ * '** 


1 arris Lemer/s Chem. 


11. xxU. 6a x l.ei us examine now whether any such thing 
can probably be found in opium by the Analysis I have made 
of il. 1791 If amii ton Bcrthot let's Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. HL 5s Th# 
quantity of charcoal which they yield by analysis, sfoi T. 
1 \ Jonks Nero Convert. Chem. xxviii. s8a Sugar, starch, and 
gum are proximate orinciples^and these we ootain by proxi- 
mate analysis. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 83 A large number 
of analyses of air from various localities. 

4 . Optics. The resolution of light into its pris- 
matic constituents. 

1I31 Bmkwstbb Optics xxiii. eoj The polarisation of the 
incident light, and the analysis of the transmitted light- 
i860 Tyndall Gfuc. 11. 1 6 . *53 A delicate prismatic analysis 
of white light. 

6. Literature. The investigation of any produc- 
tion of the intellect, as a poem, tale, argument 
philosophical system, so as to exhibit its com- 
ponent elements in simple form. 

1644 E. Huit 1 title ) Thu whole Propheclt of Daniel Ex- 
plained by a Paraphrase, Analysis and Bricfe Comment. 
1784 Bsloham Ess. II. xxxiv. 944 Of these (theories] I shall 
not descend to a particular analysis. z86o Motlky Netherl. 
<x868) I. vi. 357 Such, in brief analysis, was the memorable 
Declaration of Elizabeth. s86e Stanley Jew. Ch. U877) 
1 . v. toy The critical analysis of the text. 

6. Gram. The ascertainment of the elements 
composing a sentence or any part of it. esp. (since 
185a) Logical, Syntactic, or Sentence Analysis'. 
the resolution of the sentence into elements per- 
forming distinct functions in the expression of 
thought, and thus having definite relations to the 
whole sentence and to each other, as subject and 
predicate with their respective enlargements. 

tfiza Brinsley Lad. Lit . viiL (16*7) 104 Of the analysis or 
resolving a sontance. i^b^Wattb Logic iv. L WkiujBig 


VII. 


aving a a 
. S*»The 


word analysbna* three or four senses . . When 


a sentence is distinguished into the nouns, the verbs, pro- 
nouns, and other particles of speech which compose it, then 
it is said to be analysed grammatically. When the same 
sentence is distinguished into subject, predicate * . then it is 
analysed logically, and metaphysically, sfiga Mitu Comm. 
Council I. *3 Geography, history, the analysis of language, 
arithmetic sfitt Mobbll {title) Analysis of Sentences ex- 
plained. s86o Farrar Fam. 0/ Speeth i. 31 The name for 
grammar in Sanscrit means analysis. 

7 . Math. Ancient Analysis. The proving of a 
proposition by resolving it into simpler proposi- 
tions already proved or admitted. Modes n Analysis, 
The resolving of problems by reducing them to 
equations. 

s6g8 Homo Rlem. Philos.' 1839' 309 Analysis is continual 
reasoning from the definitions of the tehns of a proi>o*itfod 
we suppose true . . and so on, till we come to some things 
known, i860 Stanley Hist. Phitos. (1701) 169/2 Analysis 
as defined by the Scholiast upon Euclid, is a sumption of the 
thing sought, by the consequents (as if it were already 
known) to find out the truth, tm Chambers Cyct. Srtpp. 
s.v., Simple Analysis is that emploiyad in solving problems 
reducible to simple equations. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 
(18*7) I. 3 Analysis ot the Analytic Method., is that which 
is commonly used in Algebra. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. I. L 171 Spherical harmonic analyeU, ha* for Its ob- 
ject the expression of an arbitrary periodic function of two 
independent variables in the proper form for a large class of 
physical problems involving arbitrary data over a spherical 

A Logic. The tracing of thing* to their aonroe^ 
and the resolution of knowledge into its original 
principles; the discovery of general principles 
underlying concrete phenomena. 

MfdfoOLXNViLL (J.) We cannot know any thing of nature 
but by an analysis of its true Initial causes. *704 Watts 



AHAIsYST. 


Logic iv. L (*8aa) 37a Analysis find* out cmvm> thair 
|Sm. 1877 Cairo PhUo*. Emit via. 310 Analysis • . it 
ainpiv floiog bock on tha path which the mind haa aJbnaady 
travailed, proceeding from th« mom to the lew deurnrinata. 
AlUUJvt (wnilist). [a. Fr. analyste, f. analyser , 
by form-assoc. w. vbs. in •istr (-L. Andre, Gt 
4 %mp t Eng. -ize), which have agent-nouns in Aste 
(L. -Ufa, Gr. -urrip, Eng. -iht). See Analtsb. 
Analyser, analyst e, were thus formally analogous to 
latiniser, taliniste ] One who makes an analysis. 

1 . A mathematician skilled in modem algebraical 
geometry. (The only sense in 1 7-1 8th c- f but now 

S uited without qualification.) 

Hobbes EUm. Philo*, ivi. ax. Ena. Wks. I. 307 Tha 
: that can solve theta problems without knowing first 
the length or the arch . . shall do more than ordinary geome- 
try it able to perform, rtg Collins in Rigaud C err. Set. 
Me*(i 841) I. sis A learned analyst, and a person fit to 
labour in discovering canons for the surd roots of equations. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ill. | a r 87 Till the Analyte ob. 
tairn the true Root. sfittj. R. Young Math. Dias* rt. Pref. 7 
(Berkeley) charged analysts with changing, at the close of 
the reasoning, the hypothesis upon which that reasoning 
commenced. 1889 J. M artinrau Ess. JI. 136 A skill like 
that of the geometrical analyst. 

& spec. One skilled in chemical analysts ; one 
whose profession it is to ascertain the chemical 
constitution of substances. (The common use now.) 

1800 Henry Epit. Chin*. (x8o8) 494 The correct analyst 
ought to be well grounded in general chemical information. 
iBm Daily AVuv 11 Aug., In the stomach and liver of the 
child the analyst to whom they were committed found dis- 
tinct traces or ihc same poison. 1873 Ibid. 7 Nov. 3/5 Public 
Analyst for Bethnal-green. 

3 . gen. 

1*783 Chambers Cycl. Sup/.. Analyst, a person who ana- 
lyses a thing, or makes use of the analytical method (See 1.'] 
stop Coleridge Friend 1. I. (1867) 4 Some pleasant analyst 
of taste. 1851 H. Spencer Soc. Static* xxii. 1 3 Unobserved, 
perhaps, by the many, but sufficiently visible to the analyst. 
*899 Bucknill Psychol. Shak*. 3 Preeminently the most 
truthful analyst of human action. 

Analytic (senilitik), a. and sb. [ad. med. L. 
malytic-us , a. Gr. dvaAvrur-dv analytic, f. dvdAur-ot 
dissolved, dissolvable, f. dvakv-uv : see Analysis. 
Cf. Fr. analytique, , perhaps earlier.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with analysis; 
consisting in, or distinguished by, the resolution of 
compounds into their elements. 

1801 B. JoNfloN Poetaster v. i. Wks. 1616. 33s A direct, and 
analyticke nuinme Of all the worth and lint effects of artea. 
1794 Watts Logie iv. I. (18x3)511 Natural method is . . two- 
fold, vis. synthetic and analytic. Analytick method takes 
the whole compound as it finds it . . and leads us into the 
knowledge ol it by resolving it into its first principles. 1750 
Johnson Rambl. No. 54 F 4 They are. . understood without 
skill in analytick science. xt^Bknthaw Prime. Legist, vi (46 
Of the several circumstances. . to give some sort of analytic 
view. 180a Woodhoukk in Phil Trans. XCII. 95 In the 
present state of analytic science, there is no certain and 
direct method of integrating differential equation*. 1837-8 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic xx iv. (1866) II. 7 The words analytic 
and synthetic . . arc, like most of our logical terms, taken 
from Geometry. 

2 . Concerned with, or addicted to the use of, ana- 
lysis ; analytical. 

1803 Wordsw. Prel 11. (ed. a) 40 A toil, Than analytic in- 
-e pleasing. 1876 Farrar Gk. Syntax a 
i more analytic than English. 1880 Con - 
f II. 480 Analytic education makes against 
the creative search of beauty, which defies analysis. 

B. sb. mostly pi. analytics, transl. L. analytica, 
a. Gr. dvakvwta, adj. pi. ncut., used subst. by 
Aristotle as title of his treatises on Logic. 

1 . gen. 4 The science or doctrine and use of ana- 
lysis.' Chambers. 

1841 Hobbes Lett. Wks. 1845 VII. 46a A better philoso- 
pher In my opinion then De Cartes, and not inferior to him 
In the analytiques. stay Sir J. Stephen Led. Hist . France 
xvii. II. 154 Skill in the science of moral analytics. 

2 . spec. a. That part of logic which treats of 
analysis. 

e 1990 Marlowe Fa net us i. 6 Live and die in Aristotle’s 
works. Sweet Analytics, ’lis thou hast ravish'd me. 1807 
Topbell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 353 Aristotles first book 
of Analytick*. 1883 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 86 He was in Logick 
a great Critick, Profoundly skill'd in Analytick. [A nuof. 
Analytique is a part of Logick that teaches to decline and 
construe neason, as Grammar does Words.) *837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xiL (x866) I. 9x8 His [Aristotle's] Prior 
Analytics, the treatise in which he develops the general 
forms of reasoning. *848 {title) ibid. II. App. 951 A New 
Analytic of Logical Forms. 

tb. The algebraical branches of pure mathema- 
tics ; the application of algebra to geometry. Obs. 

169 8 Hobbes Blent. Philos. (1839) 309, 1 should there have 
spoken of the analytics of geomctridanSi *81* Phil ’Pratts. 
XV. 1x04 My design being to trace this of tne Analytick* 
(as the Greeks call'd it) or Algebra (nr the Arabs), ini 
Chambers Cyil sv., To the modern Ahalytka, principally, 
belongs algebra. 

Anaij rtlnal. a. [f. med.L. analytic-us (see 
prcc.) + -alL The earliest spelling is anaUticall \ 
and in 13th c. L. analeticus is of fteq occurrence.] 
1 . Of or pertaining to analytics ; employing the 
analytic method or process. 

e iM Skelton Reply* Mauler Porphiris problems* . . in 
Ms tore manor of clerkly workes, anaJetiGafl, topical 1, and 
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*891 Pebcivall Sp. Diet. Aijlb, Marks my first 
tabic. J. Smith J el Due. vil L (1891)308 

of true religion .. are all so clear and per- 
they need no key of analytical demo ns tration 

sl *790 Harris Neemes (*841) 119 Wo shall 

pestponc the whole synthetical part., and confine ourselves 
m the analytical ; that bio say, universal grammar. 1873 

toad the world without raising a single moral or psy- 
— * question. 

j. Expressing the various notions and re- 
lations into which a proposition or complex notion 
Jhfiy be analysed, by distinct words, instead of 
combining several into one word ; as, they shall be 
smt out for t-mitt-e-nt-ur ; with a sword Uagladio ; 
Plus fort for fortior ; of man for man's. 

*8351 Farrar Fam. gf Speech ii. 74 The Swedish and 
Danish . . have become more analytical than Old None. 
*8 m Saycs Cent/. Philol ix. 368 The analytical character 
of the modern European languages, of which English is the 


2 . Of analysis. - Analytic a. 1. 

. «8f8 Horbes Elem. Philo*. 1. vi. 1 10 Eng. Wks. L 70 There 
is need partly of the analytical and partly of the synthetical 
method, woe Woodhoube in Phil Trans. XC 11 . 105, I 
shall now shew, by a purely analytical process, what arc 
the divisions of A*± a**. *847 Whkwei.l Philos. Induct. Sr. 
1 . 144 Having succeeded in tnis analytical process, we may 
invert it. 

▲nalyticftUy, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly*.] 

1. By analytic method or process; by way or 
means of analysis. 

*698 Hobbes Six Lessons Wlcs. 1845 VII. 048 Has he not 
proceeded analytically in a hundred problems? *748 Hart- 
ley Observ. Man 1. iii. 1 9 F 88 To determine these Associa- 
tions, both analytically and synthetically. 187a Daily Hews 
3 Ocl b Conic sections treated both geometrically and 
analytically. *878 Huxley Physiogr. 109 Proving the com- 
position of water analytically. 

2 . After an analytical lashion; with an analytical 
tendency, rare. 

*778 Johnson in Boswell { 1831) IV. x 14 To be distinct, we 
must talk analytically 1899 H. Spencer Psychol (1879) 1 . iv. 
vlil. 478 To persons analytically inclined. 

Analyse, -able, etc. ; see Analyse, -able. 

Anam&l, -el, obs. forms of Enamel. 

t Aname, v. Obs. rare. [OE. anemnan , f. A- 
pref 1 4- nernnan to Name.] To mention, name. 

a 1000 Guthlac 13 Codes spel-bodan. . eal anemdon. 11303 
St. Christo/h. in E. E. P. (1869) 60 His iugelour adai :to- 
forc him pleide faste & anemnede in his rym : J»e deuel atte 


e. c 14a* Wyntoun Cron. vm. xL X04 In ihe abbay of 
Hexhame All Jure folk )mi gert aname. 

II Anumoaia (aenamnf-sis). [Gr. dvdycerjoit re- 
membrance, n. of action f. dvapva- stem of dva-pi- 
civ to remember, f. dvd back + pva- call to 
mind, f. piv-ot mind.] The recalling of things 
past ; recollection, reminiscence. 

*697 J. Smith Myst. Rket . 949 Anamnesis Is a figure where- 
by the speaker calling to mind matters past, whether of 
'nth * • 


. . . 1876 

M. Davies Unorth. Loud, as The doctrine of anamnesis, 
in Plato, according to which the soul had pre-existed in a 
purer state, and there gained its ideas. 

Anamnestic (aen&mne-stik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. dva/unjaTite-bs able to recall to mind, f. dvo- 
finjor-vs vbl. adi. f. dva/ivn- ; see prec.] 

A. adi. Recalling to mind ; aiding the memory 
or recollection. 

*753 Chambers Cycl Sup/., Anamnestic is applied by 
Blancard to remedies proper for restoring or Rtrengthening 
the memory. 1S79 Syd. Sec. Lex . , Anamnestic Symptoms , 
Phenomena occurring in a previous stage . . by the remem- 
brance of which the present condition is made more manifest. 

B. sb. 

1 1. An anamnestic medicine or symptom. 

*706 Phil? ire, Anamneticks , medicines that serve to re- 
store the Memory. 1793 Chambers Cycl Sup/., Anamnes- 
tic*, in medicine, are used by some writers to denote those 
signs which help to discover the past state of a patient’s body. 
>779 Ash, Anamnestic , a medicine to help the memory. 

2. A proposed equivalent for Mnemonics . 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. vii. 193 Anam- 
nestic, the art of Recollection or Reminiscence. 

Amunorphlam («n&n^\ifi**m). [f. M up + 

poptfdj form + -IBM.] 

1. Distorted projection or perspective. 

*838 Ed in. Rev. LX 1 11. xo< Emblazoning on a separate 
tablet . . the anamorphisms ui which it [the form of bis 
brother] had been drawn. 

2. Progression from a lower to a higher type. 

*80 Huxley in Phil Trans. CXLIII. L 63 If, however, 

all Cephalous Mollusks . . be only modifications by excess 
or defect of the parts of a definite archetype, then, I think, 
it follows 0 a necessary con sequence, that no anamorphism 
takes place in this groups 

Amunorpho— (oenfin^-jf^s, -8s), v. rare. [f. 
next (or its Gr. elements) on model of Mbtamoh- 
puosk.] To represent by anajporpjiogis ; to distort 
into a monstrous projection. j 

*876 T. A. H. Murray in MiilHiilhdtr. IV. 79 Shaksperc 
might have seen this very picture, oa » not, some other in 
which a skull was thus anmnorphosed ; in which 1 looking 
awry,' a * chape of grief' was found. [Cf. Rich. II, 11. ii. as.] 

AjUUnerpheiil (oen&m/'jfdsis). [a. Gr. dm- 
pbpfmmt transformation, n. of action f. dm/iop^d- 


m to transform, £ dad bade, again e rr to 

form, £ popfti form. Still fay tome prono u nc ed 
emamorphS'sts, after the Gr. m. Cf. metamorphosis.} 

1 . A distorted projection or drawing of anything, 
ao made that when viewed from a particular point, 
or by reflection from a suitable minor, &t app mm 
regular and properly proportioned ; a deformation. 

*797-9* Chambers Cycl tv., To draw the A n a m orp hosis , 
or deformation of an image, upon the convex tomes of a 
cone. *8*8 T. Jefferson Writ. (x83o) IV. 973 It was to 
correct their anamorphosis of the Deity, that Jesus preached. 
184 6 Joyce Sd Dial xiv. 306 Those images ate called ana- 
morphoses. 1873 Athenmum 95 Jan., Hu* bewildering ob- 
ject is undoubtedly an anamorphosis of a human skulL 

2 . Dot. Such a degeneration or change in the 
habit of a plant from different conditions of growth, 
as gives it the appearance of a different species or 
genus; abnormal transformation. Chiefly said of 
cryptogams, as fungi, lichens, and sea-weeds. 

*830 Linoley Hat. Syst. Sot. 53 The state of anamor- 
phosis, or . . that remarkable distension or increase of the 
cellular tissue of vegetables, from which the name of succu- 
lent is derived. 1897 Berkeley Cry/ tog. Sot. § 446 That 
genus \Chroolepus\ may be a mere anamorphosis of the crust 
of Lichens. 

8. Repetition of the same form at a later stage 
of development ; return to an earlier form. rare. 

*88a Latham EUm. Com /. Philol. (L.) There is not such 
a thing 0 a true anamorphosis in language. 

4. * Anamorphism 3 . 

189a Huxley In Phil Trans . CXLIII. i. 63 Whether true 
anamorphosis ever occurs in the whole animal kingdom. 

Aumorplums (amfim^jfas), a. rare. [f. 
Anamorph-.bm + -oua.] Distorted, out of shape. 

*833 Brewster Hat, Mag. Iv. 93 The original figure must 
havebeen a deformed or anamorphous drawing, in order to 
give a reflected image of just proportions. 

Anomoured, obs. form of Enamoured. 

Anan, obs. form of Anon. 

Anew (&nce-n), inf. Obs . and dial . ; also 6- anon. 
The quot from Udall and Shaks. show that this is 
the same word as Anon adv. orig. in response to a 
call « 4 In one moment ; presently ; coming ! ' ; hence 
a waiter's response to express that he was paying 
attention, or awaiting commands ; thence a general 
mode of expressing that the auditor was at the 
speaker's service, or begged him to say on ; and in 
later use, a mode of expressing that the auditor 
has failed to catch the speaker's words or meaning, 
but is now alert and asks him to repeat ; = 1 beg 
your pardon 1 What did you say? Sir? Eh? [See 
the whole passage in 1 Hen. IV. 11. iv. 1-126.J 

a xssa Udall Royster D. iv. iii. (1869) 65 C. What hough ! 
comeforth Trupemc 1 /. Anon I What is your will mist rc sue? 
dyd ye call me? 1996 Shaks. x Hen. IF, 11. iv. 7x Points. 
Francis 1 Fran. Anon, anon 1 Prince. 4 Anon, Francis? 
No, Francis: but to morrow Francis: or, Francis, on 
thursday : or, indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. *708 Van- 
brugh & Cibber Provok'd Hush. 1. L 30 Man. A right English 
Academy for younger Children ! J. Mood. Anon, Sir. 

i Not understanding him.) 101 Smollett Per. Pic. 11779) 
II. lxxxv. 389 A stare of infinite stolidity, accompanied 
with the word Anan 1 1898 Lever Martins <f Cro' M. 150 
4 Such little events are not unfrequent down here, then V 
4 Anan 1 ' said she, not understanding his question. *883 
Whitby Gloss, sv. Anon or Hon l the enquiry *Str 7 ' or 
4 What do you say 7 * to a question or remark not heard or 
understood. 


Anamm (fin* 1 n&s, -a-n&s). Also anana. [So in 
most of the languages of Europe ; app. from a native 
Peruvian name Nanas \ it having been first seen by 
Europeans in Peru, and described under the name 
Nanas by Andrd Thcvenet, a monk, in 1555. 
Through mistaking the final -x for a plural s.gn, 
some have made the sing, anana.] 

1 . The pine-apple plant {Attanassa sativa s or fruit. 

*6*3 Puxchab Pilgr . 1 . v. xii. 431 Of their fruits Ananas is 

reckoned one of the best: In taste like an Apricocke, in 
shew a farre off like an Artichoke, but without prickles, 
very sweet of sent* 170 Mandevillb Fab. Bees (1733) II. 
axg The first unarms, or pine-apple, that wu brought to per- 
fection in England, grew in hi* [Sir M. Decker's) garden at 
Richmond. *07 Thomson Summer 685 Witness, thou beat 
anftna, thou the pride Of vegetable life. 1811 T. Baldwin 
(title) Short Practical Directions for the Culture of the 
Ananas, or Pine-apple Tree, xflas DTsraeli Amen. Lit . II. 
S99 [Rawlcigh] had given . . England the Virginian tobacco, 
and perhaps the delicious ananas. 

2 . An allied West Indian fruit, the Penguin (Brtb 
melia Pinguin ). J. 

AnuittioUS (&nge*ndri|9s), a. Med. [f. Gr. 
duayipia want of manliness or virility (see next) + 
•0U8.1 Without virility ; impotent. 

1879 in Syd. See. Lex. 

AlUUidrotUI (ffme ndrw), a. Bot. [f. Gr. dvav- 
8p-of husband less, without males (f. d* privative + 
duty- male) -oua.] Having no stamens ; said of 
the females of dicrcioua, or the female flowers of 
monoecious plants. 

i8#7inCaAia. 187s Britten in Jml Bot. X. 47 Anandrous 
state of Erica cinema. 


t Aaamgtr, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- prof. 1 (here 
confused with A- pref. a, and expanded be! vowel 
into an~) + Anger i».J To anger exceedingly. 


iUlSOUl, 

When the emperoure herd* this, he woo., sore anangered. 

iliMIghUf a. rare-*. [L Am- 

10 4 - Angular.] Not angular. 
m i%» Worcester cites Good. 

> Anantara, ananthora ? see Anauntkm. 

' Anantharata (feign bere»t), a. Bot. [f. as next 

* -atb.] Not furnished with anthers. 

s 0 ft in See. Lex. 

jjaiatharOM (fewm^firas), a. Bot. [f. Air- 
pref. 10 + Anther 4 -ous.] Destitute of anthers. 

tWGiAT/N/ra^ Bot., Anantherous^mutata of anthers. 
- Anawthowa (fewnjtfs), a. Bot '. [f. Gr. drove* 
M flowerless (f. & pnv»+M~at flower) 4 -ova] 
Destitute of flowers. 

1066 Gbay Zntred. Bat, 513 Ananthous, without flowers. 
Anaathroplam (felirnprffpis'm). [f. Gr. dv 
priv. 4 dv 9 pmmop*dt humanity, f. &v$porn*<n man.] 
A lack of fellow-feeling or humanity. 

sNe Ssblsy Nat. Relig. 50 Science cannot easily destroy 
our feeling for human beings .. If it were otherwise we should 

want a word — Ananlhropism — to answer to Atheism. 

Ananym (sen&nini). rare, [loosely formed on 
Gr. did back 4 dvvpa, Svopn name, which properly 
give* Anonym (preoccupied by another meaning).] 
1667 O. Hambt Mart . Bmiogr., Anonym, the real name 
written backwards, as John Dralloc (ColfardJ. 

AlUtpasat (m nipcst, -p/st). Pros. [ad. L. ana* 
peestus, a. Gr. dvdmuarot * struck back, reversed/ 
f. dad back 4 wa(*uv to strike.] 

1 . A reversed dactyl, a metrical foot, consisting 
of two short syllables followed by a long one. 

(1569 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb. ) 133 For your anapestus 
of two short and a long ye haue these words but not many 
moe, as mdn{/&ld, m&hllisse, rStudnSut, hdlluiue .] 1670 
pHiu.irs, A Ha Oast. 1769 Bklsham Ess. I. xiL aaa French 
heroic verse, which consists of four regular anapests. m 1849 
H. Cole rj dob Ess. II. xx6 [The L' Allegro, II Pcnseroso, 
etc.] owe their delightful variety to the judicious interinix- 
tnre of trochees, spondees, and even anapmsts. 

2 . A verse composed of, or containing, such feet. 

1846 Grots Grates II. 11. vii. 57a The scanty fragments re- 
maining to us of his elegies and anapaests. s 06 x Gen. P. 
Thompson A udiA U. 1 1 1 . cxli v. 1 29 What did the poet laureate 
know about it T He should have kept to his anapaests. 

Anapasstic (em&pe-stik, -f stik), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. anapsestic*us, a. Gr. dvawaarrucot: see prec. and -10.] 

A. adj. Composed of anapaests. 

1699 Bemtlky Phal. 111. (T.) I had started a new observa- 
tion about the measures of the anapestick verse. 1749 
Numbers in Poet. Comp. 58 To make the whole Line purely 
Anapaestic, thus : In thiir triple DSgrtes; And thl Rigidns, 
t 3 which. 1847 Gbote Greece III. xxix. 66 TyrUcua . . em- 
ployed the Anapaestic metre. 

B. sb. Verses containing anapaestic feet. 

1699 Bentlfv Phal. in. (TO Several seeming examples 
where an anapestick is terminated with a trochee. 1749 
Numbers in Poet. Com*. 58 The rapid Flow of Anapasttics, 
is . . most contrary to the stately Movement of Iambics. 

Anapasatical. a. [f. prec. 4 - -al 1 .] - prec. 

1841 Franck in // ooa's Mem. (i860) II. oa To treat the ver- 
sion more frequently anapacstical than is done in the original 

AnaperstioaUy, adv. rare—, [f.prec. 4 -LY 0 .] 
In anapaestic rhythm. 

*059 in Worcester. 

Anapaganise (»n&p£i*glinwz), v. rare- 1 , [f. 
Gr. d*a back, over again 4 Paganize.] To make 
pagan or heathen again. 

1631 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 4x6 The church of St. 
Genevitve was . . anapaganixed by its absurd name of the 
Pantheon. 

Anapeiratio (mtfilpainc-tik), a. Path . [irreg. 
f. Gr. &awtipd’to 0 at to exercise ; cf. wupariK-us!] 

* A term applied by Dr. Hammond to paralysis 
resulting from the habitual use of certain muscles 
for a long time, such as writer's paralysis' Syd. 
Soe. Lex. 1879. 

t A-na-pas. Obs. In Fustian a napes ■ o Napes, 
of Naples. ('The product of that city became so 
firmly established in public repute that the term 
became corrupted, and needed explanation.* Dra- 
pers/ Diet. 141.) 

[1463 Act 3 Edu. IV, v, Que null homme . . use ne were 
en araue pur son corps . . ascun fustian, bustian, ne fustian de 
Napuls .1 1979 Laheham Lett. 38 His aoobled slccuex of blak 
woorsted.. a weak towards the hand of fustian anapea. x6xx 
Cotgr., Tripe de velours, Valum. Mock- velvet, Fustian an 
Apes. 01607 Middleton Whs. IV. 413 One of my neigh- 
bours . . set a-fiie my Aistian and apes breeches. (1660 
Act xa Chen. II, iv, m Schedule of Nates, Naples fixations 
tript, or velars plains, the peece containing 13 yards.] 

H Atiaphnva (incftriL). Phot. [L. amphora, 
a. Gr. dvafopd a carrying back, f. dvd back 4 ftps tv 
to bear.] The repetition of the same word or 
phrase in several successive clauses. 

1389 Puttenham Bug. Poesie (Arb.) soS Anaphora, or the 
Figure of Report . . as thus: To thinks on death it is a 
miserie, To think on life it it a vanltie ; To thinks oa the 
world verily it is, To thinke that hears aaa hath no perfit 
blisse. 1696 Gouoe Cemm. Hebr. xL 94 Three times by an 
elegant AnaphOm is this phrase, ‘by faith,’ used. 199s 
Chambers CycL, Anaphora .. such is this of the psalmist : 
11 m voke or the Lord is powerfol t the votot of the Lord Is 
fall of majesty: the voice ofthe Lord shskefth the wilderness. 
B 00 » In 'How Seh. Lai. Gram. 1 946. 
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(dbi|«ifxsdi a siUc), a. and si. 

Med. p. Gr. dr priv. 4 d^poMotax-bt venereal.] 
adj. That diminishes sexual appetite. B. so. 
A drug having this tendency; an amaphfodisiac, 
*8ej Paris & Fonsl. Med. Jurispr. I, sop The aaaphxo- 
dUiac powers of camphor were long believed. 1869 Farrs 
Mat. Med. 5B7 Drastic cathartics act as anaphrodiaiacs. 
1879 Wood Therap. (1879) 146 Stadion claims that digitalis 
. . may be regarded as a true anaphrodisiac. 

Anaphroditic (fei|»fwdi’tik), a. Biot. [f. Gr. 
drotydocr-os without love 4 -10. Cf. Fr. anaphrodit • 
iqae. 1 Developed without concourse of sexes. 

1879 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Anapn roditotu (feiioeifwdaitw), a. [f. 08 
prec. 4 -oua.] Without sexual appetite, 

1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Anaphsitlc (an&pla-stik), a. Surf. [f. as next 
4 -10 ; cf. Fr. anaplastique .] Of or pertaining to 
anaplasty. 

** 7 P in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Anaplasty (ce-nilpldsti). Surf. [a. Fr. ana- 
plastic, {. Gr. dvdnkatsr-ot, vbl. adj. f. dvawXdoo-ttv 
to form anew: see -Y0.] Reparation of external 
lesions by the nse of adjacent healthy tissue. 
s8m in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

il Aupleroail (arniplirduris) [mod.L., a.Gr. 
dvavA^povoir, f. dra-eKrjpb-e to fill up.] The fill- 


in|up of a deficiency. 


More Apocal. Apoc. 956 Respecting the voices of 
the three Angels, and Anapleroseg of them. 1706 Phillips, 
Anaplerotis . . in Surgery, that part ofthe Art, which restores 
what either Nature has denied, or is otherwise decayed. 


\ Mayne Em A Lex. 
\ deal 


wx . | Auaplerosis .. filling up of parts 
►yed, as in wounds, cicatrices, etc. 


that have been „ , 

Anaplerotio (8e naplir/7 tik), a. and sb. Afed. 
[ad. assumed Gr. *Jxaw\rfpurue6t : see prec. and -ic.] 
A. adj. Tending to supply deficiencies of tissue. 
‘ * icJb Medic 


in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. (in pi.) An anaplerotic substance. 

1706 Phillips, Anapleretnks , Medicines tliAt help to fill 
Ulcers with Flesh. 1751 Chambers CycL, Anaplervtics are 
the same with what we otherwise call incarnatives. 

4 An&DlerO-tioal. a. Obs. ** nrec. 
t Anaplero'tioalntgg. Obs. [f prec.4-NKas.] 

*73* Hailey, AnapUreticaluess , the Quality of filling up. 

Anapnograph (&nte*pndgruf ). [f. Gr. dvavvafi 
respiration (f. d Vd again 4 nui-tiv to breathed 
-7 pcufHn writing.] An instrument for registering 
the movements and amount of expiration and 
inspiration. 

1870 S. Gee Auscult. 4 Percuss. IL • a P x Whether the 
anapnograph will be more useful remains to be seen. 

Anapnoio (fenipn^ik), a. [f. as prec. 4 -ic.] 
Pertaining to respiration. 

1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Anapnometar (aenSpn^ mitai). [f. as prec. 4 
pUrpov a measure : sec -meter.] An instrument 
for measuring the force of respiration ; a spirometer. 
i860 in Fowler Med. Voc. 

Anapodaiotio t*n,0e»p0d;>rktik\ a. rare —. 
[f. Gr.dv priv. 4 &*oti*ncTuc~ 6 t demonstrable, f. dw 6 
off, away 4 to**vb*rai to show.] Incapable of be- 
ing shown by argument, undemonstrnble. 
t AnapoLoge*tioal v a. Obsr 0 [f. Gr. dva* 
mXdytfr*ot inexcusable (f.dv priv.: see Apologetic) 
4 -XOAL.] 

1696 Blount Glossogr. , A napologetical, inexcusable. 

Anapophyaial (oem 4 p<m zial), a. Phys. [f. 
next 4 -AL*.] Of or pertaining to an onapophyBis. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Catlhn.bg Annpophysial tuber- 
cles . . strong and well developed. 1873 Blake Zool. x6 The 
little development of the meupophysial and anapophyual 
^processes. 

Anapophyaig (em&p^rfisis). Phys. [f. Gr. drd 
back + &rSpv<rii offshoot, f. dw 6 off 4 growth.] 
A small bony process, springing in a backward 
direction from the neural arch of the vertebra, 
between the metapophysis and diapophysis. 

1694 Owen In Orr's Ctre. Se. Ore. Nat 169 The exogenous 
ports are the diapophysis . . [and] the anapophysis. xMx 
Mivart Cat 30 The posterior process which projects back- 
wards ss much as any other part of the vertebra, is called 
the accessory process, or Anapophysis. 
t Ana*ppad« pa. pple. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. K*pref. 
1 ior 6 ) 4 OE. hnsepptan to Nap.] Sleepy. 

*1309 E. E. Poems rx86s) 78 Anapped he was sore. He 
lynede adoun vpon his boc po he ne mijte studie nomore. 

Auptotlo (enipyrtik), a. [f. Gr. <K<*) ■>£><>> 
4 dvrorr-of Indeclinable 4 -10 : see Aptotio. (Or 
? f. drd back 4 erwrut-bs belonging to case.)] Fall- 
ing back from inflexion, again uninflected. Applied, 
by some, to languages, fit which most of the in- 
flexions have disappeared by phonetic decay, their 
place being supplied by relational words and rules 
of position. 

iflfls Latham Varieties of Man te Languages of the Eng- 
lish type, Anaptotic. tMm Penny CycL and Supp. 378/1 The 
languages of the great European races are never aptotic. 
They are mostly anaptotic, or [ebel having amalgamate in- 
iectiona. s86a H. SrsNcaa first Print, il idv. fits (s075> 


see There have grown out of the amalgamate laaguages the 

‘ anapt o t ic ' lang uages. 

Aaaaeh (mmik), sb. and a. [ad. Gr. drapx-ot 
without a chief or head ; cf. Fr. anarchs in Cotgr. 
ifin. But the Eng. use is conformed to that of 
other derivatives in •arch, as monarch, Mtrarch,t tc.] 

A. sb. An author of anarchy; a leader of revolt 

Milton P. L. n. 988 Thus Satan : and him thus the 

H. Miller First Impress, x viiT (1 857) eSi The old anarch of 
Infidelity is sure always to effect a trandtory lodgmeoL 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.) rein . 

a i 0 sa Shelley Triumph of Life, The anarch cbiefh, wheat 
force and murderous snares Had founded many a sceptre- 
bearing line. 

Attirohol (ffntukftl), a. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -alV] 

1 . Without government ; anarchic. 

S0B4-9 Landor /max. Const. (1846) I. 133 Calling those 
bodies of men anarchal which are la a state of effervescence. 

2 . Tending to, or involving, anarchy; anarchical. 

xSag-g Landor /mag. Cenv. 1 . 36 11 m anarchal doctrines 

of the popish priesthood. 

3. - Anarch a . 

1840 B/achu k Mag. XLVII. pT High-sated wealth, deco- 
rous pride of place, Mankind's anarchal kings. 
AlUUfOlilftl (finfl jki&l), a. rare . [f. Anarchy 4 
•alI. Cf. antimonial, arterial .1 Of the nature 

of anarchy or confusion ; disorderly, unregulated ; 
anarchical. 

1799 in Axil 1789 Bkntham Prim. Legist. L 1 14 Whether 
it [the mere averment of his own unfounded sentiments] is 
not anarch iol 1879 Lewes Psychol, i. 3 Each worker brings 
bis labours as a contribution to a common fund, not aa an 
anarchist displacement of the labours ot predecessors. 

Anarohlo (ftn& akik), a. [f. Gr. dvapx ot (see 
Anarch) 4 -10 ; after dpxutbt. Cf. Fr. anarchique, 
Cotgr. 1611.] Of or belonging to anarchy ; without 
lule or government, lawless. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 9 34 The barbarous anarch ick 
despotism of Turkey ibid. 401 I ney expect that they shall 
hold in obedience an anarchic i^eople by an anarchic army. 
1890 Carlyle Latter*d. Pamph. viu. 11879) 960 The whole 
world linen into anarchic mutiny. 1869 Skkley Ess. 4 
Lett. iv. 1x8 Culture itself has become anarchic. 

Anarchical ( 4 n§ jkikftl),<i. [f.as prec. 4 -ICAL.] 

1. » Anarchic. 

1997 Howson Serm.% 94 Dec., 99 That state was not an- 
arcnicall, or without aulhoritic. 1660 C. Bond Scutum Reg. 
68 Then might the king make the acting o! his people against 
him Treason . . which would bring all to Anarchical con- 
fusion. Btccaria , Crimes xill 40 Formalities . . 

which will place anardiical impunity on the dirone of justice. 
i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) 1 . i. 19 That powerful, turbu- 
lent, but most anarchical little commonwealth. 

2 . Connected with, tending to, or involvinganarchy. 
1649 C Walker Hist. Indep. 11. X49 Who under colour of 

M erchandise vent Antimonarchicall and Anarchicall Tenants. 
1797 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. toy/% The propagation of 
their anarchical doctrines, ilw Lewes Hist. Philos. 11 . 
31 Anarchical efforts have ended in universal despotism. 
AzLATChloally, adv. [f. prec. 4-LY*.] In an 
anarchic or anarchical manner or condition ; in de- 
fiance of existing order, lawlessly. 

187a Liddom Elem. Relic , iv. xsa ft [the earth] cannot 
plunge anarchically through space. 

AnJUrohim (srnaxkiz*m). rare. [f. Gr. doapxr 
or (see Anarch) 4 -ism.] The principles or practice 
of anarchy, or anarchists. 

S64B Sir £. Derino Sp. m Relig. 133 This Bill . . win prove 
the mother of absolute Anarchisms. 1636 Blount Glesseer., 
Anarchism, the Doctrine, Positions or Art of those that 
teach anarchy; also the being itself of the people without a 
Prince or Ruler. xlSa Sir C Silks in Daily News 3 July 9/6 
Russian Nihilism, German Social Democracy, and French 
Anarchism were, In a high degree, the children of Protection. 
Anirohilt (semikist). [f. at prec. 4 -ibt. Cf. 
mod.Fr. anarchists .] One who admits of no ruling 
power; an advocate or promoter of anarchy; one 
who upsets settled order. 

*678 Cudworth Intel/ Syst . 3x0 That the Egyptians were 
universally Atheists and Anarchists, such os . . resolved all 
into Sen Bless Matter os the first and highest Principle. 1791 
Bkntham Anarch. Felloe. Wks. 1843 H< 498 The anarchist 
. . denies the validity of the law . . and calls vpon all man- 
kind to rise up in a mass, and resist the execution of it. s86o 
H. Spencer First Princ. 1. i. 1 9 « 1873' 10 The anarchist who 
denies the right of any government . . to trench upon his in- 
dividual freedom, 
b. attrib. quasi •adj. 

s 0 sa Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 346 That some of the 
anarchist writers are In the pay of France. 

AsULTOllisd (srofiikai2\ v [f. Gr. £vapx-<n (see 
Anarch) 4 -: 2 K ; oi.monarchiu and mod.Fr. anarch* 
iser .] To render anarchic, reduce to anarchy; to 
destrov the sett'ed order of. 

1S00 Coleridge Own Tunes 1 . 963 That Suparrow, though 
he had rescued the North of Italy from its Invaders, should 
have pillaged and anarchtsed it. 1819 T. Jefferson IVrtf. 
(1830) IV. 948 Toanarchixe by gold the government he could 
not overthrow by arms. 

Amwohy (oe n&jki\ Also 6*7 -Is. fad. Gr. 
&vapx‘*, n. of state f. dvapx- ot without a chief or 
head, f. <lr priv. 4 dpx^t leader, chief. The word 
was also adopted in med.L, anarchia, and Fr. an- 
archic (Cotgr. 1 fin), from one or other of which 
the Eng. may have been immediately taken.] 


AKARCHT. 

1. Absence of government ; a state of Uwletenest 
due to the abaence or inefficiency of the supreme 
power ; political disorder. 

sgag Taverner Kraam. Prev. ^55^43 ThU vnlefut lyberty 
or lycence of the multytude h call so an' Anarchia. «8o| 
Bacon A dv. Lean. n. xxiii. ft 36(1873' 041 Pompey . . mads 
It his design . . to corn the Mate into an awoluta anarchy and 
confusion. 1664 H. Mou Aha/. Jnig. 919 A Polity without 
an Head . . would not baa Polity, but Anarchy. >798 Burke 
C arr. IV. 380 Except in cane* of direct war, whanavareovam* 
m«nt abandon* law. it proclaims anarchy. 1(40 Carlyle 
Heroes (18981 977 Without sovereigns, true sovereigns, tem- 
poral and spiritual, I sea nothing possible but an anarchy; 
the hatefullast of things. atpLatcxY Eng. in 18 (A C, 1 . L 
17 William threatened at once to retire to Holland and leave 
the country to anarchy. 

2 . /ram/. Absence or non-recognition of authority 
and order in any sphere. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. >83 The waste Wide Anarchle of 
Chaos. s8a» Byion Santa*. 1. U. <18681 336 The satraps un- 
coniroU’d, the gods unworshipped, And Ml things in the 
anarchy of sloth, gfgs Rkkwstkr New/am <1890 II. xix. 
aos Soma of the provincial mints ware in a slats or anarchy. 

a. Non-recognition of moral law; moral disorder. 
1696 Cowley Chronicle tx. Thousand worse Passions than 

pOMest The Interregnum of my Breast Bless me from such 
an Anarchy ! 1713 Steei.e Englishm. No. 7. 44 The Licen- 
tious are in n State of barbarous Anarchy, dm Hamebton 
Infell. Lift vi. U. *03 A moral anarchy difficult to conceive. 

b. Unsettledneas or conflict of opinion. 

a sifts Fuli.br fin Wesstbe) There being than . . an anarchy, 
as 1 may term it. In author* and their reckoning of 


17*9 Young Revenge iv. i, No more I'll bear thu battle of 
the mind, Thu inward anarchy. 8794 Chxstbse. in Boswell 
7 dMMii 8 ift) 1 . 117 Our language Is, at p r aa s nt,in a stats 
of anarchy. 164a W. Grove Ctrr. Phys. Forces 3 An an- 
archy of thought,— a perpetuity of mental revolution*. 

+ AnffiTffita, Oh. Astral. [Incorrect f. anmreta, 
Latinised ad. Or. dra<pirrft oestroyer, murderer.] 
'The killing Planet thrcatnlng Death in a Nativity. 
Phillips 1696. Hence Anaratio a. 

1647 Lilly Ckr. Astral, civ. 579 The Anareta, or Inter- 
fident Planet, is he who is placed in the eighth houne. 16x9 
J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. v, A manta, the planet that destroys 
life. /bid. 9 Violent death* are caused when both the Malefics 
have dignities in the Anoretic place, 
f ABftTmfti Ppl. a. Ohs. [variant of En aimed ; 
ice Aw- prtf. 4.] Armed, in arms. 

tf'rgDO Lancelot 619 Rather I shall . . Resaue my deith an- 
armyt wilder slield. Ibid. 3319 A1 annrmyt they Come to 
the King. Ibid. *499 Al enarmyt both with npere and scheld. 
tAttATTOW, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 
+OE. narwian to Narkow, also to trouble, afl ict. 
Of. L. angustus.] To cramp, crush, dishearten. 

ctjao A". Alia. 3346 He makith heom way with scharpe 
bunco ; Thy men anarwith thy continaunce. 
Anarthrous (ffin&ipms). [f. Gr. dr priv. + 
&p 9 p*ov joint, (in grammar) the article, + -ous.] 

1 . Of Greek sbs.: Used without the article. 

slat Middle ton Crk Article (1841) 10a When it [ 4 t] is 
employed to denote that every individual of that species is 
spoken of, then the Substantive i* anarthrous. 1879 Faiuai 
St. Paul II. 189 IVe+ot lytat . . a proper name for the Scrip- 
tures, and therefore anarthrous. 

2 . Phys. Jointless ; or so fat as to appear so. 

1879 in Syd. Sat. I*, r. 

An&rthroilftly (ftn&M)i‘Mli), adv. [f. prec. +■ 
•LrH.J Without the (Greek) article. 

i8g* Alford Grk . Test. II. 308 Noam .. is never thus an- 
arthrouftly used a* aft vftu'* except where usage will account 
for such omission of the article. 

AlLffiTthxotUmeBB. [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] 
Omission of the (Greek) article. 

i^Fariam St. Pan/ II. 516 note. The tpread of Chrisd- 
unity m naturally marked by the increasing anarthrousuess 
(omission of the article) of it* commonest terms. 

Anartio, obs. rare form of Antarotio. 
AaMITG* (wnlRkikk). Path. [f. Gr. dad up + 
gdtf (trdpna) flesh ; perh. orig. a phrase, or adj. 
sing, fem., but at length taken as sb. j A dropsical 
affection of the subcutaneous cellular tissue of a 
limb or other large surface of the body, producing 
a very puffed appearance of the flesh. 


whole flesh. 179a Asbuthnot Rule* tfLiel 391 When the 
Lymph stagnates, or is extra vacated* under the Skin, it is 
called an Anasarka. 183ft Todd Cyct. Anat. * Phya. 1 . 4* '/a 
Symptoms of sea-scurvy . . with anasarca of the lower limb*, 
b. irons/, and fig. 

1I07 Edit*. Rev. XI. 83 A similar fanciful analogy has in- 
duced him to give the name of Anasarca to the redundant 
moisture that Is perceived In vegetables during wet weather. 
1841 D'Israeu Amen. Lit.( 1850! I. 31ft An aged power dis- 
solving in Its own corruption, which . . looked witn compla- 
cency on its own unnatural greatness, Its political anasarca. 
’•7$ Trtoa. Bat. (cd. 9) 61 Anasarca, a condition of plants 
analogous to dropsy. 


1 (fleti&s&Mkteri, a. [f. prec. + -ocs.] 

Of the nature of, or showing signs of, anasarca. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 1. xxui (K.) I found . . his legs 
anasarcoiuLand his back and hips excoriated, with lying in 
bed. Rf^ u. Bayne Gant too Rheumatick anasarcous tu- 
mors or swelling*. 1S36 Todd Cycl Anal. 4 Phya. I. 63/x 
Ahaaarcoua dropsy Is the only disease in which the fot of 
the adipose membrane is entirely consumed. 

• IffiMSilffito, «• [f. Gr. 1 led up+ wc4#/**o9 earth* 
quake + «ia] (See quot.) 


S88» J. Milkb b Nature No. 83s. isS AnMefat ^ shocks, 
fir ttass where vertical fltotba b prominent. 

t AaUMtoldST («• «>d) sTobt. fad. Cr.dsd- 
m®krt*d 9 tending to check (f. drd bade 4 ordAX* m* 
to Rend) 4 -TO.J (See quot.) 

■fiSSSiTSS 

resurrection ; cf. orano-h t causing to stand.] Of 
the nature of revival ; spec, applied to a printing 
process, in which facsimiles of writing; drawings, or 
letter-press are produced by a transfer process from 
sine plates. 

1849 Rep. Brit. A asne. xao On Anastatic Printing and ha 
various combinations by H. E. Strickland, M.A. 
Athanaum sa Feb., The anastatic L 


cages over lithography. 

Ana* tomaaiB, -fttio, oba. ffi An aftoh oa is, -otic. 

A 3 UUrtomo*mat v ///. a. ran—, [a. Fr. ana- 
ttomosant, pr. pple. of anastomour : see next] 
Anastomosing. 

1879 In Sad. Sac. Lex. 

AsiSlOttOSi (knsrstffin***), v. [a. Fr. anast p- 
mosc»r t L anastomose , f. mod.L* anastomosis, f. Gr. 
draorhftwo^it: see Anastomosis.] a. tram. To con- 
nect by anastomosis (I obs.). b. isstr. To communi- 
cate by anastomosis, to intercommunicate, inoscu- 
late. Said of blood-vessels, sap-vessels, riven, and 
branches of trees. 

<697 in Phil. Trans. XIX. 463 The Umbilical Arteries 
which are anastomosed with the Veins of the Matrix. 17H 
Anderson in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 158 An elongation of 
tho sword-like cartilage . . having anastomosed with that 
bone at the symphysis, iftp Lindlsy Nat. Spat. Bat. lntrod. 
n The vein* of their leaves . . anastomosing fa various ways, 
so as to form a reticulated plexus of veins of unequal sue. 
1898 Gkikie Hist . Boulder v. 79 The ribs not straight, but 
irregularly anastomofting, that in, running into and coalescing 
with each other. 1881 K. Burton in Academy ai May 367/* 
The Libu and the Lungo-d-ungo influents have anastomosed 
to form the Liamhai-eamkese. 

▲na**tomOflfld,///. 0 . [f. prcc. + -m] Con- 
nected by anastomosis. 

1789 Anderson in Phil. Trans. LXXIX ftft, I found the 
chasms or divisions anastomosed through every part of it. 
iS6S Weight Ocean W. v. 119 Substance of the skeleton car- 
tilaginous. fibres anastomosed in all directions. 

AnfcstomOBing (knee stdin j<ziv] \ vbl sb. [f. as 

prec. + -1x0 *.] * An astomows. 

c iSso Asxrnethv Surg. Wki. (1807) II. 49 A slight haemor- 
rhage . . from the anastomosing of the vessel*. 1836 Todd 
Cycl Anat. 4 Phya. 1 . 19/1 This artery . . terminates by ana- 
stomosing with the internal mammary. 


Awtomoring, ppl- «. [f. •» p«c. + -mo 2.] 
Communicating by anastomosis ; inosculating. 

1799 HAiairroN?n Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 198 The anasto- 

LIJ. *70 A 


Trans. LXXXV. 108 The 

moRlng nervous filaments. 184a Blacken. Mag. 1 , 11 . *70 A 
Flemish landscape, irrigated by anastomosing ditches. 1834 
Carfentee Comp. Phys. v. 993 The arteries . . terminate in 
a complex system of anastomosing tubes. 

H AnmitomOBiB (kn«*bftn*»*iig). PI. -o'asa. 
Also 7-8 -asis. [mod.L. f a. Gr. dnorbiwdit, n. of 
action f. dveurrofthuv to furnish with a mouth or 
outlet.] Intercommunication between two vessels, 
channels, or distinct branches of any kind, by a 
connecting cross branch. Applied originally to the 
cross communications between the arteries and veins, 
or other canals in the animal body; whence to 
similar cross connexions in the sap-vessels of plants, 
and between rivers or their branches ; and now to 
cross connexions between the separate lines of any 
branching system, as the branches of trees, the veins 
of leaves, or the wingi of insects. 

161$ Crooks Body of Man 379 By Anastomosis, .or apart Ion 
and opening of two vessels one into anothsr. xftyaM Mr CW«. 
Lucan 1. too As they through each other glide Make many 
knots, as if they tooke a pride In these strange foldings, 
and themselves did please In those admired Anastomoses. 
1769 in PhiL Trans. L 1 X. sbi The lymphatic* of the stomach 


have venr numerous anastomoses. 189ft H. Miller Test. 
Racks 446 We sometimes And cases of anastomosis among 
the stems of the higher plants. 1899 R. Boston in 7 r»A 


1769 in PhiL Trans. 

. . have vi 
Racks 44< 

the stem # 

R. G. S. XXIX. aju^The Ativan name for a central lake is 
Tanganyika, signifying an anastomosis, or a meeting-place. 
1879 Dresser Tn Casse/Ps Tech*. Etfnc. !. 131/a Much of 
the Celtic ornament . . consisted of aa anastomosis, or net- 
work of often grotesque creatures. 

Axukstomotlo (&ne>stfnvrtik), a. (and [ad. 
L. anastomotic-us, a. Gr. dvaoropama^t pertaining 
to opening, f. &raorop 6 *uv : see prec. In sense 1 
often written anastomotic, with reference to Gr. 
orouarutut pertaining to the mouth.] 
fl. (Aa in Lstin) Applied to medicines designed 
to open the mouths of vesiels. Alto used tttbsl. Obs. 

fftST Physical Did., Anastamaticum medicine opening 
obstruction*. 17^ Phillips, Anaetamttkka, medicines that 


n and widen the Orifices of the Vei 


open and 

Blood to circulate tieelt and pass « 
into the Veins : or Modfdnfts whl& 
and Passages, tyai Biuunr,/ 

Sudori ticks, and Diureticks. _ 

Aneut emetic, n term anciently 
were suppos e d to open the man 
2 . Pertaining to or fonning anastomosis; providing 
interoommunicatioa. 


.so as to cause the 
out of the Arteries 
do open the Pores 
*r.. as Purgatives, 
a Med. JDict. tot 
ssedicinea which 


tSgi Todd Cyd AmaA 4 Phys. I. 97/fc By . . the enlarge- 




_____ _ (inoFstfdf#). RhiU [GtArmorptM 

a turning back, L And back 4 orpi^mo to torn;] 
Inversion, or unusual arrangement, of the weeds or 
clauses of a sentence. * 

sg77 H. Poacham CM Steg. (T.) Anestrop A#, a p t epes 
terout order, or a backward Be tt i n g 1 of umrds, thaw: All 
llaty about / went, which is contnuy to plain order, / mmt 
about all Italy. rM Walneb Rket. Gram. <T.) Anastmpl^ 
. . by which we place last, and perhaps at a great distance 
bto a the beginning of the sentence, what, according to the 
common oraer, should have been placed first. 187110 Pub. 
SeJL LaL Gram. 44ft. 

AmitilS (re nktfis). Min. [a. Fr. anatase, ad. 
Gr. fo&raoHt extension, f. dad up 4 vw- item of rrir- 
eir to stretch.] Hatty’s name (in reference to the 
length of its crystal) for the native Oxide of titanium, 
for which Dana prefers De Saturnine's Ootabbdritb. 

1843 Humble Diet. GeeL, Anatase, pyramidal titanium . . 
a purs octahedral oxyds of titanium. 1878 Guam Cryet. 
•a Anataaa and RutiU have an identical composition, both 
being titanium dioxide. 

tXuthffim, Sb. Obs. [a. Fr. anathime (i alh c. 
in Littrd), ad- L. anathema : see next. Rhymes 
with them in Sylvester, with dream in Drummond.] 

1 . One accursed. - Anathema i. rare. 

e 1599 Haempield Divorce Hen . VII l { 1878) 149 Pope Julius 
was an anatheme and accursed for dispensing with the same. 

2. A sentence of damnation, a curse, - Anathema a. 

* 1995 Haspsfield Divorce lieu. VI II (1878) fti Terrible 

anathems and excommunications. 1598 Sylvester Bar - 
tas, CajPtaines 38ft The voice divine . . (had] choicely armed 
them ‘Gainst Jericho, with hit owne anathem. cskys 
Drumm. of Hawth. Peeme(rjts) so/9 My voice, now cleave 
the earth with anathema . . Till . . lire a slumber is of fearful! 
dreams. 1848 Gaos West. Ind. iii. (1635) 8 Excommunicated 
with an Anathem. 

Awafthawia (llnso’l'Jtak'). [a. L. anathema an 
excommunicated person, also the curse of excom- 
munication, a. Gr. d*d 0 ffia, orig. ‘a thing devoted , 9 
but in later usage ‘a thing devoted to evil, an 
accursed thing* (see Pom. ix. . 1 ). Orig. a var. of 
d vaBifpa an ottering, a thing set up (to the gods), 
n. of product f. dvanbivau to set up, f. dvd up + 
ribivau (stem 8 c-) to place. PI. analhemaa ; also, 
in sense 3 , aneths’mata. Cf. prec., and Ana. 

THEME.] 

X. From eccl. Greek and Latin. 

1 . Anything accursed, or consigned to damnation. 
Also quasi -adj. Accursed, consigned to perdition. 

>5aftISce Anathema M auanatha]. zftag Bacon Ess., Good- 
ness (Arb.) «o7 He would wish to be au Anathema from 
Christ, for the Salvation of his Brethren. 1634 Can nr Necess. 
Se/ar. (1840! s6a Delivered over unto Satan, proclaimed pub- 
licans, hesJhens, anathema. 1789 Tuckf.r LI. Nat. II. soo 
Saint Paul wished to become anathema himself, so he could 
thereby save his brethren. 

2. The formal act, or formula, of consigning to 
damnation, a. The curse of God. b. The great 
curse of the church, cutting off a person from the 
communion of the church visible, and formally 
handing him over to Satan ; or denouncing any 
doctrine or practice as damnable. Hence o. Any 
denunciation or imprecation of divine wrath against 
alleged impiety, heresy, etc. d. A curse or impre- 
cation generally. 

(The weakening of the sense has accompanied the free ti.se 
of anathemas as weapons of ecclesiastic 


, ideal rancour.) 

__ a 1619 Donne Biathan. (1644) iysr Which Anathema . • 
was utter damnation, aa all Expositors say. <798 Burke 
VincL Nat. Sac. Wka. I. ft* The divine thunders out his 
anathemas. 1877 Mosley Univ. Serrn. ii. 37 To strike with 
His anathema those who made a gain of their virtues. 

b. >990 Swinburn Tes/atnenis fto Vnlesse ha bs excom- 
municate with that great curie, which is called Anathema. 
164a Fuller Piety 0 Prtf. St. v. xi 404 The Donatists, 
whitest blessing themselves, cared not for tho Churches Ana- 
thema's. . tied Avurra Parerg. 036 An Anathema. . differ* 
from an Excommunication only in respect at a greater kind 
of Solemnity. >989 Robertson Charles V, IIL vin. 71 
Against ell who disclaimed the truth of these tenets, ana- 
themas were denounced. 1844 Gladstone Gleanings \ . xlv, 
s«4 The Pope . . has condemned the slave trade— but no more 
heed is pel id to his anathema then to the passing wind. 

O. 1780 Priestley Nat. 4 Rev. Relig. II. 80 Tne Moham- 
medans denounce anathemas against unbelievers. 1890 
Gladstone Gleanings V. xiv. z8« To deliver over to ana- 
thema the memories of our forefathers in the Church. 

<L 189s Norris Pract. Disc. 90 Willing rather to err with 


you 

1887 Lyttom Pelham lxvil (1840) 094 

' Confound the man I ' was my mental anathema. sMy Lvd. 
Child Romance Rjpnb. xx. S37 The Signor . . succeeded in 


your < 

1 


•mothering bis I 

XI. From tho earlier sense of dvibepa or Mbtfpa, 
(In this sense better pronounced scntyFmk.) 

8. A thing devoted or consecrated to divine use. 
sgto Marmck Bh. 0/ Notes 30 Anathema (eaith Chriaoa- 
tome) are those thinsrs which bring consecrated to God. are 
laied up from other things. aSoCToraxu Serpents 779 Will 
aotjNnrit js (spid«arjs] ^ t ha a VeQ^patt<^ todM^and 

«S97 Biaca AuaPsHory (1898 ) L it 8 The Httle figures, in 
the shape of anliaab..My have baao votive eflenogs to 
the gods, such anathemaca being oifoied fay tha poor. 



AMATBMMA* 


800 


▲vavoxibb. 


Ajmtfcum 1U — Mm (m«fln*i>*\. [Gr. 

ft, thing accuncd ; Mapdv M - Syriac 
JV itao m&ran ethR f the Lord hath come.’ (The 
pm. ought to be m*ran,*th*\)] These words 
occur together in i Cor. xvi. at. According to 
modem criticism, Afaran atha is a distinct sentence 
having no connexion with Anathema ; hot in earlier 
texts of the Greek it was connected with it and 
the connexion variously explained ; hasot Anathema 
Maranatha has been taken as a portentously in- 
tensified form of Anathema in its various senses. 

«Ss6 Timbals t Cor. avL m Yf eny man love not the lords 
Jesus Christ, the same be anathema maranatha. fWvcuv, 
Be he canid, man natha. sSis Let him bee Anathema 
Maranatha. itSi i/f mft ri) Let him be Anathema. Marmn- 
atha.1 *733 Chambers CycL Sufi/. «.v., Others win have 
Anathema maranatha to have answered to the third and 

Mm Stows Dred 11. iL 03, 1 don't see She sense of suchjro 
anathema maranatha as we got to-day. 

t AlUrthcautt*, v. Ohs. rare-', [f. med.L. 
anathema / - ppl. stem of anathemd-re to anathema- 
tize, £ Anathema.] To anathematize, to accuree. 

tSss G. Sakdys Trav. 143 A countrey . . anathemated, for 
the death of Christ. 

A&athsmatlo (mm&jjwmae-tik), a. rare . [ad, 
Gr. dvo9rnsana-6$, £ duatojfia a votive offering : see 
Anathema II.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
an anathema or offering. 

1S30 Lsitch Mailed sAne.Ar* $ 361 The so^allcd Bathyl- 
lus of Samos . . and the anathematic reliefs there mentioned. 

t Ana thomaiioal, a. and sb. Ohs. rare [£ 
Gr. foaBepartK - Q * (see Anathema and -ic) + -ala.] 
A. adj. Of the nature of an anathema. B. sb. • 
Anathema. 

1583 Exec. Treason (1675) 39 (Also in Fleming Contn. 
Hohnshed 111 . 1365/9] Their Curses, their Excommunica- 
tions. their Sentences, and most solemn A Mathematical*. 1773 
Am, Anathematical ^ relating to an anathema. 

Ana^th.eilia’tioally, adv. rare [f. prec. + 
-ly^.] In anathematical manner; by means of 
solemn cursing. 

*77 4 in Ash. 

t Ana thomatimi. Ohs. [ad. Gr. duaBtfia- 
no fibs cursing, excommunication, f. dvaBs/iarlf-tiv : 
see Anathematize and -ism. Cf. Fr. anathema - 
fisme.] The formal statement or declaration of an 
anathema, an ecclesiastical denunciation. 

*SdS Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (1611)969 Thcodoritex 
reprehension of the eleuenth Anathcmatisme against Nes- 
torius. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit . 111. iii. f 13 A law 
of Justinian, Forbidding anathematizing to be pronounced 
against the Jewish Hellenists. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. Introd. 
3 With Anathsmatisms against the contraiy Doctrines. 1793 
ms Cvcl. Sup}, a v., The decrees of councils are com- 
monly guarded by anatheraatisms. 

AnathomatiBation(inge- ^mitaiz^n jan). [ad. 
med.L. anathcmatFtdtidn-em, n. of action £ ana- 
thematlzS-re to Anathematize. Cf. Fr. anath/- 


matisation in Cotgr. 1611.] The action of ana- 
thematizing. or (formally) pronouncing accursed. 

1503 Biukon Govt. Ch. s6 Anathematization from the people 
of God. 1643 Calamy Indictm. Eng. 16 From this hatred 
followeth Excommunications, Anathematizations, etc. 1869 
Dickens Mat. Fr. I. u Venerable parent promptly resorts 
to anathematication, and turns him out. 

Anathematise (in»*WhifitMz), v. [a. Fr. ana 
thPmatise-r, ad. L. anat hemal Fzd-re (Augustine, 
Jerome), £ Gr. dva 6 sitari(-uv, f. CxoBlpar-, stem of 
dvadepa : see Anathema and -izk. By-forms neg- 
lecting the Gr. stem were Anatiiemizb and Ana- 
Themate » med.L. anathemd-re.] 

X. irons. To pronounce an anathema against, to 
consign to Satan, to curse. Properly of formal 
cursing by ecclesiastics, whence extended to im- 
precation or malediction generally. 

1366 T. Stapleton Hot. Untr. Jewel iv. 137 Unless* within 
ten dipt . . he doe enathemaihe and occurs* . . his wicked 
preachingand doctrine. f6si Cotgr. , Amathematiser, to ana- 
thematise, devote unto the devil), 1841 Milton Animadv. 
(185s) 905 Gold hath been anathematis’d for the idolatrous 


II. 4** 'All Heresies . anathematised by the church, I do 
likewise condemn, reject, and anathematise.' iM Dickens 
Nick. Nuk. x. (G. D. ed.) 70 Mr. Mantalini anatrmmatbing 
the stairs with great volubility, tigs Kimosley Alt. Locke L 
(1879)9 Clergymen, who anathematize nt for wandering into 
Unitarianism —you, you have driven us thither, 

2. ahsol. To utter anathemas, to corse, 
tin Carlylx Fr. Rev. ll.uv.i. vi. 160 Well may 
shriek. Inarticulately anathematising as they can, ii|y 
Barham Ingot. Leg., How some begin to blew some an* 
thematic*. 

tMttuSwd (iiue-l>ftnStaitd), Ml. «. [f. 
prec. + -id.] Pronounced to be weaned. 

sdog Bacon Adv. Lemrn.ii. xx. #7(1873) The elected saints 
of God have wished themselves anathematised, .in an ecstasy 
of charity, im Hicksningill Prirst-cr. iv. (int)|M Per* 
haps the Anathematised Sinner wilt not paythe jdSaro n 
Groat. i%S IL Vaooman See. # Rev. 1 . 33 TMr serm on s 
commonly exhibited, not a Saviour crucified, hat a humic 



..have boon less guilty than their anaih smati ssn . 
AwthnuHtaiiie.ttf/.j*. [I.wpnc.-t-niut.] 
The pronouncing of an anathema or corse, 
syn Cmammbs Cycl. $upp.. Anathematising amount* to 


S7g| Cmamoms Cycl. Sap}.* Anathe matisin g amount* to 
tho same with excommunicating. s88e Buskin Onr Fathers 
Marne Told Usuis 6 Without any oratorixing, anathema- 
tiring, or any manner of disturbance, we find the Roman 
Anient Behiia of Tour*. 

Aa»*UMia»fei«ing,/N-ri [faiprec. +-nra*.] 

Uttering or pronouncing anathema*. 

sfigg Baxter Chr. Concord 4 Delivering up to Satan, and 
the great Anathematizing Excommunication. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. Ivi. 613 This anathematizing bulL 1833 1 . Tay- 
lor Fanat. vHL 303 An anathematising Deity. 

Auaftheme v grn&Km). [a. Yx.anatkeme (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. anathima a dedicated offering, a. Gr. dydOijfta 
a thing set up : see Anathema 3] An offering 


a thing set up : see Anathema 3.] An offering 
dedicated to God. 

1694 Lrrtranoe Charles /, 71 Colours taken forty four, 
hung up as AnUJth ernes . . in the Church of Nostre Dame. 
iSps Lsitch Matter's Anc . Art | *86 The pillar* . . upon 
which were destined to be placed cauldron*, tripods and 
other anathemes. 

Anathema, variant of Anathem, Ohs., anathema, 
t Awthamiialrioil. Obs. rare . [£ Ana- 

THEM1SE + -ATIOH.] - ANATHEMATIZATION. 

lgsa Chaloner Erasm. Morin Enc. Pijs, They stick* 
hardily to theyr . . anathemisacions and peincted pictures. 
a 19x9 Gardiner in Foxe A . 4 M . (ed. 1) 751/1 A solemn# 
anathemization of all those that woulde call an image an idol, 
▲aa-themima, v. rare. [f. Anathem or Aka- 
thema + -xze, the Gr. stem anathema t- being neg- 
lected ; cf. Anathkmate.J - Anathematize. 

s#74 Marvell Gen. Counc. Wke. 1875 IV. 13a Would you 
anathem ize, banish, imprison, execute ns. and burn ourbook* T 
1889 Hickeringiu. Modest In q. iii. sp They might Anatham- 
ise, and Curse, till their Hearts should ake. *837 Mack w. 
Mag. XLI. 837 To anathemise the horrors of the anti- Poor 
Law bill. 

t Ana~tioal. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ana adv. 4- -ical, 
with imitative cf. identical, enneatical, etc.] 
Containing equal quantities of each ingredient. 

1671 J. Werhter Mttallogr. xi. 154 The four Element* are 
in Gold, joyned together in an equal and anatical proportion, 
t Anati’fliroilj, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. mod.L. 
anatifer-us {tanas (ami//-) duck + -ferns producing) 
+ -our.] Producing dtickit or geese ; i. e. produc- 
ing barnacles, formerly supposed to grow on trees, 
and dropping off into the water below, to turn to 
‘Tree-geese* (Pennant IT. 23^), whence also the 


trivial name of the Barnacle Lepas anatifera. 
(Blount erron. refers the word to L. ands, defining 
it ‘that brings the disease or age of old women.') 
sfi#8 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 133 Anotiferous trees, whose 


sfi#8 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 133 Anotiferous trees, whose 
corruption breaks forth into Bemacle*. 

Aiiatiqa (se'n&tin), a. rare- 9 , [ad. L. anatinus, 
£ anat-em duck : see -ins.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a duck. (In mod. Diets.) 

Anato, anatto, variants of Ahatta. 
Aliatooism (Xnce tAiz'mX arch. [ad.L .anato- 
cism-us, a. Gr. doaromaft>- 6 > compound interest, f. 
dvaTottlfaiv to take interest upon interest, £ drd 
again + rani(-uv to lend on interest, f.rinot interest, 
ht. something produced, £ tU-t-hv (rest-) to pro- 
duce.] Compound interest. 

xdg6 Blount Glossogr . ., Anatocism, a yeeriy revenue of 
usury, and taking usury for usury. 1704 Phil. Trant. XXV. 
1700 Arithmetlck. .with iu application to Anatocism, Com- 
pound Interest, and Annuities *767 Heberdbn ibid. LV 1 I. 
46a By the rule of anatocism, they (the inhabitants] have 
increased at the rate of x«o8e per cent per annum. 184a 
Blaches. Mag. LI 1 . 7*7 Researches on the questions of 
Nautical Interest . . of Anatocism, etc. 

(3 syllables). Ohs. rare. [ad. Gr. 
drarofs/f : see Anatomy.] By-form of Anatomy 
( in various senses). 

*638 CoxAiMB Obstin. Lady Poem* f 669) 399 And wear my 
body to an Anatome. 1676 Phil. Trans. XL 743 An Ana- 
tom* of a Tortoise, shewing, that what the ribs are in other 
Animals, the upper-shell is in Tortoises. 

AxUhtomiO (wn&tymik), a. rare. [a. h. anato- 
mic us (or its Fr. ad. anatotniqne 16th c in Littrd), 
a Gr. dsaropift 6 s skilled in anatomy, £ draeorh : 
see Ahatomt and -10.] Of or pertaining to ana- 
tomy. Also fig. 

171* Blackmorx Creation (1786) 998 The learned, who with 
anatomic art Dissect the mind. 176* H. Walpole Vertnds 
A need. Paint. (1786) XII. 195 The anatomic figure com- 
monlyMen in the ahops of apothccarie*. 1801 Fuseli Lect. 
A ri , The mere anatomic verdict of Benvenuto Cellini. 1838 
Thackeray Virgin, ix. 69 To know culinary anatomic secrets. 

AnatOTPiORl, a. [£ as prec. 4 -ical.] 

L Belonging to, or connected with, the study or 
practice of anatomy or dissection. 

iafi8 T. B .La PrimamdaWs Fr. Acad. To Reader. To 
make this use of Ihe anatomical! consideration of our bodiea 
1888 PhU. Trans. L 73 Many considerable Medical and 
Anatomical Inquiries. 1714 Waits Log. (J.) An anatomical 
E Be, which dmiecta an antetal body. 1799 Hogarth Anal 
1 ^ JSwledge . . of the 

tfln W, Craig D r a win g 1 . 40 A celebrated ana- 

T sBvfi Bryant Tract. Sur. 1.68 Anmtw 

mkqt or Pe dh eieg kat Tubercle is a chronic skin affection 


..met with on the hands of thoee constantly engaged in 
making post-mortem examinations, 

2. Of anatomy s structural, anatomic ; also transf. 
18*7 Hakrwili. Apol. (1630) 344 The perfiting of the ana- 
tomical . .art in this latterage. a 1704 Locke (J.) The minute 
anatomical parts of matter. 18 90 Dickens Bam. Radge 
xxxix.rC. D.ed.)iBs Putting his fingers . . on Hugh's throes 
. . as if he were studying the anatomical development of that 
part of his frame. *863 Ramsay Phot. Geogr. Ui. (1878) 36 
The anatomical structure or existing Physical Geography of 
our island. *88* Bastian Brain 119 Tn* anatomical ele- 
ment* of nervous tissues. 

▲natoniioally, adv. [f. prec.+ LY 8 .] In 
an anatomical manner; according to anatomy; by 
means of dissection. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m While some affirmed 
It had no gall, intending onely thereby no evidence of anger 
or fury, others have construed it anatomically, and denied 
that part at all. *737 H. Bracken Farriery fat/r. (1756) 
II. vi. r86 l^et any one take the Trouble of enqufring into 
the 'Hung anatomically. 1891 Carlyle Mite. III. 15 Anato- 
mically studied, that it may be medically aided. 1873 A. 
Flint Phys. Man L 13 The nervous system is anatomically 
distinct. 

▲xuktoxnioo- ^flenfitymika), comb, form of Ana- 
tomic, -ai*, aa in anatomioo-physlologioal, at 
once anatomical amlphysiological. 

ZTgoSwAiNsroN [title) Thought* Physiological . . with some 
Cases and Anatomico- Practical Ohaervations. 188s Nature 
XXVI. 385 The different systems are examined . . rather in 
their anatom ico-physiokmical than in their soological aspect*. 

▲natomiMM (an« tflmi,les), a. rare [f. 
Anatomy + -lehr ] Devoid of, or not showing 
knowledge of, anatomv. 

1833 Ruskjn Stones qf Veu. II. vi. #14. 163 Ugly goblins, 
and formless monsters, anatomiless and rigid, 
t Ana toming, vbl. sb. Obs . rare . [f. Ana- 
tom-y + -iNo 1 .] Anatomizing, dissecting. 
iftBo Holly rand Treat. Fr. Tong., Incision, an anatoming. 

Anatomism (fince-tfimiz’m). [a. to. anatom - 
is me, f. anatomic Anatomy : sec -ism.] 

1. Analysis or display of anatomic structure or 
features. 

*•?. She rtator. The stretched and vivid anatomism of their 
(i.e. the French] great figure-pointer*. 

2. The doctrine that tnc phenomena of life are 
accounted for by the anatomical structure of living 
organisms. (Cf. Animism.) 

i860 in Fowlrb Med. / W. 1879 in Syd. Six. Lex. 
Anatomist (5nai tftmist), a. and sb. [a. Fr. 
anatomiste (ifith c.), prob. ad. med.L. *anatemis/a, 
{. anatom Fitf re : see Anatomize a.ul -mt.] 

+ A. adj. Anatomic. Obs. rare. 

1389 J. Sanford Agrippa's Van. Artec 153 The Anotomist 
Aite or cuttingc of menne by Phisitions. 

B. One who practises, or is skilled in, the art of 
dissecting bodies, esp. (when no qualifying word is 
prefixed) the human body. 

1394 T. B. tr. La Printoudayis Fr. Acad. II. 394 These 
skinnes which are three In number a» some Anatom Ute* 
*ay. 1994 CareW Nuartds Exam. Wits xii. 176 Many 
Phisitions, learned in the Grcke and Lnline tongue, and 
great AnotoinUt*. e8so Healey St. A tig.. City of God xxn. 
xxiv. (t6ao) 848 Some butcherly Surgeon*, (Anatomists, they 
call them) haua often cut vp dead men. 1898 Cqkainb Poems 
(1669) in l*he skilful lest Anatomist that yet Vpon an hu- 
mane body e're did sit. 1777 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. Cl. 8 The 
anatomim present* to the eye the most hideous and disagree- 
able object*. 1863 Kinolake Crtmea (1876) 1. xiv. *19 The 
relations between an anatomist and a corpse, 
b. (The adjectives vegetable, comparative , morbid, 
etc. prefixed to anatomist, define tnc special depart* 
meni of anatomy in which he is skilled.) 

1830 Lykll Prime. Goal. 3 A comparative anatomist may 
derive some accession of knowledge from the here ing" 
tion of the remains of an extinct quadruped, llsg Torn 
Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 316 The researches of the mor 
anatomise 

2. fig. A dissecter of anything, an analyzer. 

1587 Golding Ds Mornay Prof. 9 Interpretars, and Ana- 
tomist* or Decipherers of nature. i8el Macaulay Hatlam , 
Ess. (i8m) I. 59 The latter is an anatomist ; his task is to 
dissect the subject . . and to lay bare before us all the springs 
of motion and all the causes of decay. 1848 H. Rogbrs 
Ess. I. vL 397 So keen an anatomist of human nature. 

Ajmtomltttioil (ftmrt&maizfi jiNi). [n. of ac- 
tion f.L. anatom Fad-re: see Anatomize and-ATXON.] 
1. The action or process of anatomizing ; dissec- 
tion ; analysis of anatomic structures Also fig. 

1679 Evelyn Terra (1790) *8 Those elaborate Anatomiz- 
ations, which the World wul shortly admire. *863 G rosary 
Smalt Stas zos Nor do I advise a morbid anatomisatfon of 
ourselves, or a joyless dwelling upon our 1 frames.' a 1863 
T. Hudson Corns Leg in Comic Song Bh. 95 Ho wanted a 
limb for anatomization. 

f 2. Anatomic structure. Obs. 

«88# Evelyn Silva (1776) 304 A curious and rational ac- 
count of their | ix. plants'] Anatomization. % 

iaitoi88 ttase'tbmriz , v . ; also 6-7 ana- 
thorn-, anotom-. [ad. med. or early mod.L. ana- 
tom fed re (or its Fr. ad. anatomiser, 10th c. in Lilt), 

£ anatomist, ms if on a Gr. *d*aTopt£-«t* ; see Ana- 
tomy and -ns.] 

L tram . To dissect or cut up ; esp. To dissect a 
human body, or an animal, for the purpose of dis- 
playing the position, structure, and relations of the 
various parts ; to make a dissection of. 


ANATOMIZES. 


AMAXAGOBBAM 


1(41 R. Cokmo Gnydm't Quut. Cynrg., By npttynet 

to anatomize a Five? 1396 C. Frrs-GKrrRKY Drake (1881) 
00 Anatomise me into atomies. *6 is Burton Anat, Mel. 
Democr. 3 The caritasse* of many setierall beasts, newly by 
him cat vp and Anatomised. *op6 Phil. Trans* XIX. 070 
When I was Anatomising of Beds. m6 Cieaaa /^w makes 
a Atom v. sii. 8t Take you no Care about the Surgeons, you 
shall not be anatomiz'd. ilh Sam Copt. Dang. II. vii. 9*4 
Surgeon’s Hall, where malefactor* were anatomised after 
execution. 

b. To dissect (plants). 

1686 W. Has his /.emery's Chens. Introd. ai Anatomise the 
Plant how you think fit, without using fire, itjo Lmuuv 
Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 A botanist .. prefers to examine 
the stem, or the leaf . . and does not find it necessary to 
anatomise the seed. 

2 . absol. 

1870 Lowkll Among my Bks. (1873) 308 When he should 
have been anatomising. 1873 Bxowni no Red Cott. N. ‘Cap C. 
931 Cut, hack, slash, anatomise, TUI peccant part be found. 

3 . Jig. To lay open minutely ; to analyte. 

naqt -87 Foxk A. 4 r hi. III. 879 Thus was the Mass anato- 
mised, with the abominations thereof. 1388 Thynne Let. in 
Animadv. Pref. 99, 1 will not anotomyre every perticular 
default of everye manne. 1389 Grkknk Mena/h. 1 Arb. > 51 
To anatomise wit. ifios Shaks. All's Welt iv. iit. 37, 1 would 
gladly liaue him see his company anathomix'd, that hee 
might take a measure of his owns iudgementn. 164s Howell 
For. Trav. 13 All the Topographers that ever anatomis’d a 
Toun or Countrey. 1873 Lnd/s Call 1. 1 4 P 10 ti68j> 99 


of Paris, representing a man standing apt 
fien d ofi*. *7fi — CycL Supp,, Who has 
work Anatomy? 


standing upright, with his skin 
)p,, Who has not seen the wax- 


, lady's Call 1. 1 4 Pro 11683) 99 

They anatomise every port of her dress, her mcen, her dia- 
lect. a 1733 North Lives oj Norths II. su6 He found that 
tones ana chords might he anatomised. 1777 Hurkk Lot. 
Shores Bnst. Wks. Ilf. 183 People, who have split and 
anatomised the doctrine of free government. 1839 in Gullick 
I k Tims* Paint. 175 In knowing how to 'anatomise light 
and shade in endless gradation.’ 

f b. To analyze chemically. Ohs. 

sfisa Woodall Snrg. Mato Wks. 1653. aio Paracelsus, who 
had truly anatomized that salt (Copperas). 163a Fmknch 
Yorksh. Spa iv. 40 If water were accurately anotamixed. 

Anatomizfir (finartomaizai). [t. prec. 4- -kb 1 .] 
One who anatomizes ; a dissecter. 

1873 Svmomos Grk. Poets viu. 265 An insignificant anato- 
miser of fleas and gnats. 

Anfcto mifiing (finretflrruirziij), vbl. sb. [f. os 
prec. + -uto 1 .] The process of dissecting; anatom- 
ization. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

*894 Plat Jewell-ho. 1. 17 In the anatomizing of their 
bodies. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 111. js Al their anatom- 
ising* of Natures bowels. 

JLn&tomy l&nee tdmi). Forms: 4-5anothomla, 
6 anothomy, -anile, 6-7 anathomy(e, (natho- 
mjr(e), anatomic, -otomie.-my, 6-anatomy. Also 
6- atomy, [a. Fr. anatomic , ad. L. anatomia , a. Gr. 
doaropia (quoted by Ctelius Aurelianus r 4 jo 'aper- 
tionem quam Grccci anatomiam dicunt*), abstr. sb. 
=* dvarofi^, a cutting up, a dissection, f. drd up + 
Tf/«-, rop-, cut; cf. A woro/iia stone-cutting. By 
confounding the initial syllable with the indef. 
article a, an, the Cng. won! was erroneously divided 
as a natomy , an atomy ; the latter of which became 
in senses 4-7 an established form: see Atomy.] 

I. The process, subjects, and products of dissec- 
tion of the body. 

1 . The artificial separation of the different parts 
of a human body or animal tor more generally of 
any organized body), in order to discover their 
position, structure, and economy ; dissection. 

1341 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg., Anathomy is 
called ryght dyuysyou of membres done for ccrtayne know- 
leges. 9343 Tmaiismon Vigo's Chirnrg. (t^86) 430 Anatom is 
. . signified! the cutting up of a mans bodie, or of some other 
thing. 1667 Marvell Corr. 903 Wks. 1879 II. 403 As if a 
man should dissect his own body, and read the anatomy 
lecture. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 990 Dr. 
Moulin and myself., made our Anatomies together.. we 
shew’d to the Royal Society, that all Flat.bitl’d Birds . . had 
three Pair of Nerves. 171s Addison Sped. No. 975 P 1 
Curious observations which he had lately made in an ana- 
tomy of an human body, 
t b- with quick, live : Vivisection. Obs. 

>831 N. Blocs New Di spent. Pref. 7 Where have we con- 
stant reading upon either quick or dead Anatomies? 1631 
Li/e of Father Sar/i (16761 16 He had formerly cut In pieces 
a number of living Creatures with his own hands to make 
Anatomies. x668 Culpepper & Colic tr. Bartholinui ' Anat. 
11. vt. 101 In Live Anatomies we can hardly perceive that the 
one is hotter then the other. 

1 2 . toner. A. A body (or part of one) anatomized 
or dissected, so as to show the position and struc- 
ture of the organs. Iicnce b. A body or ' subject ' 
for dissection. Obs. 

1340 T. Ravnald Birth 0/ Mankind* (1634) Prol. 3 As 
though yee were present at the cutting open of Anatomy 
of a dead woman. 1338 E Fonsom Every Man in his 
Humour iv. vi, They must ha* dissected, and made an Ana- 
tomic o' me* idea Dkkker Satirom . 197 Carving my poore 
labours. Like an Anotomy. sfiss Tovrnkui Ath. Trag. v. 
ii. 146 His body when 'tis dead For an Anatomic. 161 x 
Donnk in Coryat Crudities , Worst malefactors . . Doe pub- 
tique good cut in Anatomies. 1691 Wooori/A. Oxm, ll/fcio 
He intended to have her made an Anatomy* 173s Cham- 
rntaa CycL, Anatomy is sometimes used to denote the subject 
to be anatomised. 

3 . A model of the body, showing the parts dis- 
covered i’\ dissection. 

*7*7-8* Cham skis Cycl. s.v., An human anatomy in plaster 


work Anatomy? 

4 . pop. A skeleton. [In this and the allied senses 
the word was often reduced to Atomy.] arch. 

IM4 T. B. tr. La Primandaye's Fr. Acad. if. 57 As it were 
a cure anatomy, which is a body consisting onely of bones. 
>888 Shaks. John iit iv. 95-40 Death, death, O amiable 
louety death. Thou . . fell Anatomy. 1800 Hortop in Arber 
Mmg. Gamer (1889) V. 3x4 He carried with him, in Ms ship, 
to be presented to the king of Spain the anatomy of a giant 
Which was sent from China, sdofi Verstecan Do r. IntvU. 
* *«* The bones or anatomic of a sea Elephant. 
«66o I'ullkr Worthies (1840) I. 496 The anatomy of a man 
lying m the tombe abovesaid, onely the bones remaining. 
a 1803 D Israeli Cur. Liter. 1 1 8661 455/1 Death in the Gothic 
form of a gaunt anatomy parading through the universe. 

td6}?*tippr with Hatchet {1840) 36 So tike tl»e verie Ana- 
tomic of miachiefe, that one might see through all the ribbes 
of his conscience. 1638 H bywood Loves Atistr. m. i, What 
bare anotomy of griefe U this? i8as Shelley Eptptych. xaa 
Incarnate April, warning . . Frost the anatomy Into nis sum- 
mer grave. 

5 . A skeleton with the skin left ; a corpse shrunken 
or dried to skin and bone ; a mummy. 

15B T. B. tr. La Primandaye’s Fr.Acad. 199 The Egyp- 
tians . . used in the midst of their bankets to bring in the 
anatomy of a dead body dried, sfiss Cotgr., Aridellt . . an 
Anatomic, or bodie whereon there is nought left but skin 
and bone. tfifig Penn No Cross, etc. Wks. 178a II. 3 «9 The 
Egyptians, who . . in the full of their greatest Cheer caused 
the Anatomy of a Dead Man to be brought before them. 
s8afi Southey Q. Rev. XXXIII. 407 More like an anatomy 
than a living person. s8fis Sai.a Twice Round Clock 9 
Myriads of cried sprats and cured pilchards— shrunken, 
piscatorial anatomies. 

b .fig. The withered lifeless form of anything. 

1605 Versteoan Dec. Tut ell. iv. (1698) 09 The winde and 
the raine having long since beaten away the earth from them, 
may thus haue left them to appeare the very true anatomies 
of tnemhelvea. 1867 Frooob Short Stud. (1879) 1 . 31 What 
lean and shrivelled anatomies the best of such descriptions 
would seem t 

0 . A living being reduced to ‘skin and bone*; a 
withered or emaciated creature, a ‘walking skeleton.* 
*89 ° Shaks. Com. Err. v. 938 One l'inch : a hungry leane- 
ftted Villaine, A metre Anatomie, n Mount ebanke. 1833 
Ford Love's Sacr. 11. i, Passion, and the vows I owe to you, 
Have chang'd me to a lean anatomy. sSsfi W. Irving 7 . 
Trav. 1. 969 This withered anatomy would read about being 
* stayed with flagonv’ 186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. vii. ix. 
349 The thread-paper Duchess of Kendal .. poor old anatomy. 


1 he thread-paper Duchess or Kendal .. 
.yie. Applied to things, rare. 

I07 Dkkker Knt's Con iuring (1849) 35 


1807 Dkkker Kills Con in ring (1849) 35 Made their coun- 
trey a pointing stocke to other nations, and a miserable ana. 
totnie to themselves. 1687 Anew. West to Quest. North 3 
Ruine of Trade . . hath brought the I<and to a meer Anatomy. 

7 . Applied deprecintively to the bodily frame. 

139a Shaks. Rom. A Jut. hl lii. 106 Tell me. In what vile 

part of this Anatomic Doth my name lodge ? 1837 Lock- 
hart Scott (1839) VI. 940 Brown leathern gaiters buttoned 
upon his nether anatomy, axfisy Ierrold Whs. (1864) II. 
101 The aperture was too small for his big, burly anatomy. 

II. The science of bodily structure ; structure os 
discovered by dissection. 

8 . The body of facts and deductions as to the 
structure of organized beings, animal or vegetable, 
ascertained by dissection ; the doctrine or science 
of the structure of organized bodies. 

(Special division* am Animal Anatomy or Zootomy ; Vege- 
table A natomy ; H nman A natomy ; Comparative A natomy 
which compares the structure of different classes or groups 
of animals.) 

[i3gBTRi:visA Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. 1x495) 158 Anothomia 
is a craft and a scyence to knowe how the membres and 
lymmes of the laxly ben sett© ordred and dystyngued.] 134s 
R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrttrg The scycnce of the 
Nathomy in nedefull and necemorye to the Cyrurgyen. 
1347 Hoorde lire v. Health Pref. 4 That they [Chicrurgiunal 
lie sure in Anothomy. s6sfi H. Crooks Body 0/ Man 189 
There can no reason bo giuen but onely (Vom Anatomy. 
1873 Grew (title) Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anatomy is of use in 
painting, designing, statuary, etc. *•77 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. An. xii. 687 A large tmd thorough acquaintance with 
anatomy and embryology. 

b. A treatise on this science. 

s«s8 Paynell Salem e Rerim. aAiiij, There is in man 
CC-Clx v. veyncs, as appereth in the anothamie. 1874 K . God- 
frey luj. 4 Abuses in Physich 115 AB ihe Anatomies or 
historiea I ever could meet with. 

0 . Anatomical structure or organization, arrange- 
ment of the parts of the body of animals or plants. 

1379 Gosson Schools 0/ A b. (Arh.) 38 The anotomy of man 
[is) set out by experience. 1807 Topsbll Four-footed Beasts 
( 1673) 383 The inward proportion and anatomy of their bodies 
La like unto a man. im Duncan Insect World Introd. s 
To investigate the anatomy of insects. 

b. transf. Of machines, etc. : Structure. 

1870 C. Hi brs in CassetTs Teckn, Edue. IV. 999/9 Each 
article has an iron screw or spike as a port of its anatomy. 

III. Tropical. (Already by Aristotle dvaro/i^ 
was used for logical dissection or analysis.) 

10 . The dissection or dividing of anything mi- 
! ferial or immaterial, for tho'pu^ose of examining 


toms, prognoKtltkes, and stuerall curaa of it. 184* Milton 
Animadv. (tSss 191 Such an unripping, such nn Anatomie of 
the shiest, and tenderest particular truths. 1784 Rkio Sag, 
Hum. Mmd i. k x It must be by an anatomy of the mind 
that we can discover its powers and principles. 1813 Moons 
ParaeL #■ Peri EpiL, He proceeded to the anatomy of the 
short poem just recited, 
t ii. Chemical analysis Obs. 
sdas Molls Camerarius' Lip. Lib. l sil 35 A certafnc 
Anatomie of siluer. 1888 W. Harris Lomerps Chem. n. 
xxiL 600 They who have made the Anatomy of this mint do 
know very well that it is almost all of it sulphur. 
Aafttopi*m (ftnse-t^piz'm). rare. [f. Gr. drd 
up 4- rdw- of a place 4 -irm .1 A putting of a thing 
out of its proper place, a faulty arrangement. 

xtu CoLBStDGK Rein, I. 317 In arranging which (books] 
the puzzled librarian most commit an anachronism in order 
to avoid an anatopism. 1830 De Quincxv Whs. XV 1 . 79 Geo- 
graphical blunders, or what might be called anatopisins. 
Anfttreptio (senktre ptik), a. [ad. Gr. dra- 
rpcrrnv-dr turning up, overturning ; f. uvarptw-itr 
to turn up, to upset in argument ; f. dva up + rpiw~ 
up to turn.] Overturning, overthrowing; one of 
the subdivisions of Platonic Discourse. 

1833- 8* Stanley Hist. Philos. 11 701) 175/1 Agonistick (dis- 
course is] Endelctic (or] Anatrepttck. 1839 in Worcester. 
AnatripMOlogy, Med. [f. Gr. uvdrpt^ir nib- 
bing, friction (see next) 4 -olooy. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
gives also Anatriptohgy .] The scientific con- 
sideration of the remedial use of friction. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet, xoa Anatripsology , A treatise on 
the use of friction. 1833 in Maynk. 1879 in Syd, Soc. Lex . 
Anatriptio (andtri-ptik), a. Med. [f. Gr.dvd- 
T| itt - os rubbed up (f. dvarpiP-ttv to nib up) + -1C. 
Cf. mod.Fr. anatriptique!) Belonging to lriction, 
characterized by friction. (Applied to some medi- 
cines. 

xBtq in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Anatron. Obs. [a. Sp. anatron , ad. Arab. 
an-nafrfin, i.e. an - al the + na/rdn.] 

Native carbonate of soda : see Natkox. 

1706 Piiilups , Anatron or Natron, a kind of 5 >alt drawn 
from the water of the River Nile. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., A nation is of a cineritious colour, and bitter taste. 

Anatropal (knse-trdpal), a. Hot. [f. as next + 
-AL.] - Anathopouh. 

*838 1 .indley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 397 Such ovules ns 
these Mirbel terms anatropal . . examples may be found in 
the ulniond. the apple. 1834 Balfour in Encycl. Brit. II. 
141 In orthotropa! seeds the embryo is said to be inverted 
. . while in nnatiapal seeds it is erect. 

AnatropoilS (finer tripos), a . Bot. [f. mod.L. 
anahop-us , a. assumed Gr. *uvarpovos turned 
upside down (f. dv d up + -rpoirov, f. rplvtiv to 
turn) + -ous.] Said of the ovule of phanero- 
gamous plants when its nucleus, with its integu- 
ments, is inverted, so that its apex points to the 
base of the ovule. Opposed to orthotropous, in 
which the nucleus is erect within the ovule. 

X847 in Craig. 1837 Henfrfy Bot. 190 The aimtropous 
ovule is only an orthotropous ovule with a Ions funiculus 
confluent with the outer coat. S873 Bennet m Dyer tr. 
Sachs’s Bot. 501 The usual form of the ovule of angiosperms 
is the anatropous. 

An&tta, auatto (finee-ti, finae ta). Also 7-9 
arnotto, 8 annotta, 8-9 am at to, anotta, annotto, 
annatto. pa. native American name.] An orange- 
red dye, procured in Central America from the 
waxy pulp surrounding the seeds of the Bixa orel- 
lana ; used in dyeing, and for colouring cheese. 

a 168a Sia W. Petty in Sprat Hist . R. Soc. 999 (T.) Ar- 
notto dyeth of itself an orange-colour. 1897 Dampier Voy. 
(1799) I. 996 Otta or Anatta, is a red sort of Dye. X733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Annotto , in commerce, a kind of red 
dye, brought from the West Indies. 1770 W. Guthrie 
Gtog. (T.) Arnntto is mixed up by the Spanish Americans 
with their chocolate. X784TWAMLEY Dairying 64 Spanish- 
Annatto . . is much the best for Cheese-colounng, 1791 
Hamilton Bert hoi let's Dyeing I. Introd. oo Substances . . 
useful in dyeing . . anotta, logwood. Ibid. II. 130 Annotta. 
1830 Hawthorne Scarlet Let. (1851) 05 Pepper-bags, and 
baskets of anatta 183* T. Rosa tr. Humboldts Trav. I. ix. 
308 His skin besmeared with annotta 1889 H. Bates Nat. 
on A masons vL 138 The red (tints are made] with the seeds 
of the Urucd, or Anatto plant. 1888 Trsms. Bot., Anotta 
or Arnotto. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, ais Good ar- 
notto is of the colour of fire. 

t AnaUHtpr, phr. comb. Obs, or dial. [-Aw 
prep, a aunter : see Advkktubk i c.] In nsk or 
peril ; on the chance, in case, lest. 


.on the chance, in case, lest. 

* U97 R. Glouc. 3 xt by loue ych abbe we! dere abeqt, ft 
my iyuo anaunter ytla 1377 Langl, P. PI. B. xiii. 71 , 1 


its parts ; detailed examination^ analysis. 

a 1369 Kinoesmyll Godly Advise it 580) 15 Make an Ano- 
tamie of the suter you have (n hand, make no confusion of 
wealth©, wittc, bodie and soule. a 1393 H. Smith Whs. (1888) 
1. 73 l.et thy question oe, * What Have 1 done? and make 
thy anatomy of thyself, sfim Buxton ditto) The Anatomy of 
Melancholy : what It is, with all the kinds, causes, symp* 


s8sfi Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Auauthers, Anthers, or Kn- 
anthers. 9 I’ll take my cloak, ananthers it should rain.* 
Axuknutrhui, aav. phr. Obs. or dial, [f.prec. + 
-ins, -i nos, advb. ending.] In case, in the event that. 

1891 Rat N.Countr . Words, Auanntrins ; If so be. I 
know not what the Original of this should be. unless it be 
from An, for and A nutrias contracted from Perad ventura, 
AillTIgliroill (aen4ksrtg6rl'fin), a- and sb. 
[f. Anaxagoras, prop, name + -ban.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Anaxagoras, a -Gradc 
philosopher who taught the eternity of matter, but 
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the agency of a supreme intelligence in combining 
it into bodies. 5 . sb, A follower of Anaxagoras. 

aMBwont Melanch. >■. 6 After mi AnaxagorUn manner. 
SPr C* 1 *™*™ $***• 35 The Auaxogorean Hypo* 

(heaia Hid, too Aft of them except the Anaxagoreans. 

Lawaa Hist \ Philos. I. 137 Anaxagorean system. 
Aam 'gnriM. v. ran- 1 , [f. as prec. + -izs.] 
To hold or teach the principles of Anaxagoras, 
.■fj* Cvowoam Intel/. Syst. 33 The other ancient Phy- 
siol ogers.. did not Anaxagoras, as Empedocles. 
Anuam ndrian . a. and sb. ff. Anaximander, 
+ - ,A N.] A. o^'.^Adhering to the opinions of 


Anaximander. 


. An adherent of Anaximander. 


stfTt PhiL Tram. XII. 938 The most ancient AlheUtick 
Hypothesis . . the Hylopatnian or Anaximandrian. 1678 
Cudwosth lutell. Syst. 141 Pliny. . maintained against the 
Anaxunandrians . . the World* Eternity and Incorrupt!* 
hflity. Hid. 136 Those Atheists who denve all things from 
jDead and Stupid Matter .. arc the Anaximandrian Atheist*. 
- t Anbohen, v. Obs . [for Abelsen see An- 
pref. 5.] To be enraged. 

saog Lay. 06339 ha an-liielh [v. n a-balli] Walwain, swulo 
an ihuret J>cin. ibid. 1696 Drutus wes on-bo^en [v. r. abol3«] 
swa bid M wilde bier. 

t Anolowr, v. Obs. [f. An- pref. i + Blow 
OE. onblchvan ; cf. Aulow, which in sense 1 is 
prob. weakened from this, while in a it contains A- 
pref. 1.] To blow on or into, breathe upon, inspire. 

c 1175 Cotton Horn. 933 lie worhte pa )>ane man . . and him 
anblcow slwle. 

+ Anbnrst, v. Oh. [f. An- pref. 5 (for A- 
pref. 1) + Buust v. Cf. Ahuhmt.] To 1 
1103 Lay. ati ^ 

Ibid. 93831 Hi 
weore a wilde bar. 


. 05241 Cnihtes an burste [v. r. a-horstl weoren. 
1 Ho an-bursteii agon [v. r. a-borst iwarp 


• burst out. 

it] e 

uK 


swulc 


Anbury, amb- (tenbari, tcm-). Forms: 6-7 
anburld, 7- anbury, arnbury; also anberry, 
nanborry. [Deriv. doubtful ; arnbury has been as- 
sumed by some to be the earlier form, and taken as 
a corrupt descendant of OK. arnpre, ompre\ but 
the latter regularly survives in the dialects as 
Ampkr, app. quite unconnected in sense with this. 
Arnbury appeals to be a phonetic variant of anbury 
(as in im-bruc, cut-balm, Stamford), and this per- 
haps = ang-berry, f. OE. ang- ‘pain, suffering,’ ns 
in ang-nail (Agnail), and OE. ang-seta carbuncle, 
pimple. For berry cf. strawberry applied to a 
birth-mark. In It. associated in name with * mul- 
berry.* Cf. Anglkiiehuy.J 

1 . A soft tumour or spongy wart on horses nncl oxen. 
1598 Flo mi 1, Morn . . n mulbcric tree ; a!*t> a wart in a horse 

called an Anburie. lAUo at Se ( fo .\ 1607 ’Ioi-sm.l h ' ottr - 
footed Beasts (1673) 327 Of an Anbury. 16x4 Markham flush. 
(i6aj) 8 j The Anbury is a bloudy wart on any part of a 
Horses body. 1617 — Carat , vii. 84 Anbury. 1631 — Way 
to Wealth (1668) I. lxii. 66 Anbury. 1670 MS. Acct. Hk. 0/ 
G. Norton 0/ Di forth, P* for takeing of 3 anberryes of a 
oxen, 3*. *606 pHiLure. Arnbury, a Disease in Horae*, 
which causes em to break forth in spungy Tumoi* full of 
hot Blood and Matter, c xvao W. Gibson Farrier* 1 Guido 
11. L (1738) 19a Anburies and other encysted Tumors require 
a peculiar treatment. 17** Bradley ram. Diet., Anbury, 
a kind of Wen. or spungy Wart, growing upon any Part of 
a Horse's Body, full of Blood. 177s T. Wallis Farrier* m 
Diet., Anbury or Arnbury. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 
(Morell)The arnbury (in horses). Verruca spongioses sanguine 
plena. 1785 Sportsman's Diet., Anbury or Antbury. 1816 
James Mil. Diet . 13 Anbury. s88a E. Peacock (in letter) 
Our farriers and farmers here [North-west Lincolnshire] 
always call these things Nanbcrrys. 

2 . A diseased affection of the roots of turnips 
and allied plants. 

*75® W. Ellis Mod . Hush. -man iv. L 07 That common de- 
structive turnip disease . . in the sandy grounds of Norfolk 
. . there called Anbury, TAlso called] Ftngrrs-and-toes. 1813 
Kirby & Spence KntomoL (1843)1 xiv. 383 From the knob- 
like galls on turnips called in sotn< places the arnbury I have 
bred another of these weevils. 1833 Fe.iny CycL 1 . 504/a 
Cabbages or turnips whose roots arc infected with anbury. 
1839 Rees Encycl. Agric. 861 The forked excrescences [in 
turnips) known as fingers and toes in some places, and as 
the anbury in others. 1878 R. Thompson Gard. Aeeiet. (ed. 
Moore) x. 379 a The anbury has been attributed to the 
agency of insects, but these are now generally considered 
to be a consequence, and not the cause, of the malformation. 
Anoar : see Anchor sb* 3. 

-Ml PC, suffix ; a. Fr. •ance L. -dnf-ia, -enl-ia, 
•ent-ia (see -enck), all of which in words that sur- 
vived into Fr., or were formed in Fr. os nouns of 
action, on the pres, pple., were levelled under 
•ance. But other L. words of this form, subseq. 
adopted in Fr., took •true or •ante, according to 
L. spelling. Thus of popular preservation or for- 
mation, atJaucc, assistance -, complaisance , nuisance, 
parlance , stance ; of later learned adoption from L., 
absence , cUmencc, difference, diligence , providence, 
prudence, as well as lUgance, temperance. Words 
of both classes were adopted in Eng. in their 
actual Fr. forms, which they still generally retain. 
But, since 1500, various words orig. in -ance from 
Fr. have been altered back to •erne, after L. $ and 
all words recently adopted from L, directly or 
through mod.Fr., or formed on L. analogies, nave 
taken •ence or -ance according to the L. vowel. 
Hence, mod.E. words in •ance partly represent 


L. dtntia, but largely L. •entta, -?ntia, through 
OFr. -once ; partly also mod.Fr. •ance from vbg. of 
various origin. On the other hand, OFr. •once 
L. •entia, •entia, is, in oonsequenoe of refashion- 
ing, partly represented by Eng. -ence. For the con- 
fusion and inconsistency which this causes in current 
spelling, as in dependancc, •dertee, resistance , sub- 
sistence see -knob. As, in many esses, the OFr. 
vbs. themselves, as well as their derivatives in 
•ance, were adopted in Eng. (e.g. appear -ance, 
assise •once, purvey •ance, suffer •ance), the suffix 
became to a certain extent a living formative, and 
was occo8. used to form similar nouns of action 
on native vbs., as abid-ance, abear-ance, forbear • 
ance , furtherance, hinder -ance, riddance, etc. 
For meaning, see -knob ; and cf. -ancy. 

Anoe, north, dial, form of Once. 

Anool, var. Aunoel Obs., a kind of steelyard. 

Anoelle, var. of Anoillk, Obs., a maid-servant. 

Anoenned, var. Ankennkd ppl.a., only-begotten. 

Ancestor (»*nscstai). Forms: 3-4 anoestre, 
4 aun- ; 3-5 aunoetra, 4-5 -outer, -sotre, -seatre, 
anoessour, aun- ; 5 anoetor, aunsetter, 5-6 aun- 
otter, -oetour, onsetor, 6 anoytour, -aitor, aun* 
oetur, -sytor, 6-7 -oitor, aunoester, -our, -or, an- 
cestor, -our, 6- ancestor, [a. OFr. ancestre , nom. 

L. antecessor, and anccsor,ancessor , •ter, •our, acc. 
(Pr. ancessor ) L. antecesso rcm , a foregoer, prede- 
cessor, agent -noun f. antcchl-h t to precede, f. ante 
before -»• ccd-trc, ccss-um, to go. The distinction of 
nom. and acc. was lost bdore their adoption in 
Eng., so that they were, os in contemporary Fr., 
mere synonyms. In Eng., aucessou r soon became 
obs. ; ance stre became phonetically anct'trc, atm- 
ceter, of which the regular mod. form, now dialectal, 
is a'neetcr or a nstcr ; but this was disturbed, on 
the one hand, by writing the termination (after 
late AFr.) -our, latinized in 16th c. t o-or\ and on 
the other, by spelling with -s after later Fr, 
ccstrc. A combination of both gave the 16th c. 
spelling aunccslottr , -or, now ancestor, ill which 
the - s - has come to be pronounced ; awncitor 
survived to 1 7U1 c. After ancestre became restricted 
in Fr. to the sense of * progenitor’, aucessour, -cur, 
was refashioned after L. as anticcsscttr in the 
general sense, whence also Eng. Anteckbhor, and 
a mixed form Antecestue.] 

1 . One from whom a person is descended, cither 
by the father or mother ; a progenitor, a forefather. 
(Usually said of those more remote than a grand- 
father.) Also, of animals, and fig. as 'spiritual 
ancestor.' 

taay R* Glovc. 193 Vor ^yn auncetres dude al, kUwe)« 
hote)? do. £-1300 Bthtt 428 Bi the kyna Henries dai, that 
oure ancestre was. 1330 R. Bsunne Chmn. 166 The load 
. . that thin ancessourSo wcle kept bifom. 1393 Gower 
Con f. in. 18a That her auncestre brake the lawe. c 1400 
Rom. Rost 391 Tyme, that eldith our auncessoura. 1447 
Bokknham Lyvys of Styntys 64 Oure aunsetrys us beforn. 
a 14^0 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 4 Stories, the whiche hathe ben 
wretm bi oure aunsetters. 1479 Bk. Noble tit (i86o> 10 Gef- 
frey Plant a^e net youre noble aunuetour. rigu Ld. La Warr 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 134 There lycthe many of my 
aunsytorys. 1979 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arber) 26 The Tro- 
phees and T riumphes of our suncestoura. 1996 Br. Barlow 
3 Sort n. L 19 Our auncestora were woont to lay. 1997 
Shaks. a Hen. IV. iv. iv. 61 When I am sleeping with my 
Ancestors. t6ox Holland Pliny ( 1634) II. t52 0 urauncltora 
..haue giaen vs counsel). 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
284 Hercules, .the Ancesterof the Macedonian Kings. 1667 
Milton P. L. it. 894 Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of 
Nature. 1796 Burke Vind. Nat.Soe. Wks. I. ia We owe an 
implicit reverence to all the institutions of our ancestors. 
1793 — Discuss. Trait. Corresp. Bill, The wisdom of our 
ancestors. 1899 Milman Lat. Ckr. (1864) I. 11. i. 106 St. 
Peter. . the spiritual ancestor of the Bishop of Rome. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 315 The ancestors of the gigantic 
quadrupeds [/>. dray-horses f. . were brought from the marshes 
of Walcheron. [x88s Evans Leicostorsk . Wds. 91 Attestor 
var. of ancestor.] 

b. attrib. 

1883 Miss Simcox in Academy 14 Apr. 249/3 A real do- 
mestic ancestor cult 


2 . Biol. An organized being of n lower or earlier 
type, whence others of a higher type subsequently 
existing are, according to the Evolution theory, 
inferred to have been ' developed.' 

1863 Ramsay Phyt. Geol. (18781 359 F.lephat nntiquHt, the 
ancestor of the African elephant. s88e Geikir Text-bk. 
Coot. vi. iv. L 1 1 They [Ancnitheria) were about the size of 
smell ponies, had three toes on each foot, and are regarded 
as ancestors of the hone. 

A&oevfcorlal (tens6st8«*rUll), a . [f. prec., after 
words like mediatorial, f. L. adjs. in •dri-us : s< 
•ORiAL.l - Ancestral. 

1899 Hart. Miec. (1810) VI. 88 Neither the foundation, 
men nor ancestorial gentry being educated so as to be ser* 
vlceable to the pubRck. 1807 Pollok Courts of Timtiv. 
(t86o) 105 Noe content with ancestorial name Or to be known 
because nb fathers were. «80 Grots Greeco (186a) L xiv. 
•16 Thebes In Egypt, his ancestorial seat. 

A»e«2t0 ( xuill7 v ado. ran - '. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 


In an ancestorial or anotstral manner, by inherit- 
ance from one's ancestors. 

s8aa Svo. Smith Wks. 1899 II. 63k A nation . • ancestor!* 
ally bound by foolish and improvident treaties, 
t Ancestor?, a. Obs.rare - 1 . [f. Ancestor 
+ -Y, afterwords like intercessory, due to L. forms 
in •Jri-us. Cf. Ancestorial.]** Ancestral. 

s8ga ELOEartBLO Right of Tythes aos The former may 
have been our anceatory pnucipies and rules. 

Anoestral (iFnsc stril), a. Forms : 6 aunoo- 
trell, 6-7 -oestroll. 6 -oestrall, 6-9 anoestrcl, 
8 - anoastral. [a. OFr. ancestre /, atscltrel, AFr. 
auncestre/, \ f. ancestre: see Ancestor and -al 1 .] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or inherited from ancestora. 
1979 J. Stubbis* Gaping (ln(f D iv, A fnultor prince of Romo 

. . flmt may be warranted to vs and our heyres for an enemy 
auncestrelf. 1844 Howru. Lett. iv. xi. (K.) History is the 
great looking-glass thro* which we may behold with an- 
cestral eyes . , action* of a ge* |>ast. 1797 Coleridge Nubia 
Khan, Kubla heard from Tar Ancestral voices prophesying 
war. 1897 If. Rkki» Art/. Brit. Poets iii. 83 The ancestral 
position of Chaucer in the annals of our poetry. >870 
O'Connor Beaeottf/ield 235 The extent of their ancestral 
acre* and the splendour of their ancestral halls, 
b. esf. in Law. (Often written anccstrcl as in OFr.) 
S5S3 ri rziiKRB. Surt>. ra These tenauiite* maye holde their 
tandushy d> uera tenures, .ashy, .frankeulmoyne, homage, 
auncc troll. (*1970 Thvnne Pride 4 Loud. (1841) 16 Hi* 

cause was good, his title auncestrell. >788 Blackstonk 
Comm. IU. 1 86 Another ancestral writ. . to establish an 
equal division of the land . . on tho death of an ancestor. 
1809 Tumi ins Law Diet . 4 1 . a/i Homage ancestral is where 
a man and hi* ancestora have time out of mind held their 
land of the lord by Homage. 

2 . Biol. Of, pertaining to, or constituting the 
original type, or any earlier type, whence existing 
forms arc supposed to have be«.n 'developed.' 

186s Darwin On hid* vii. a88 All homologous parti or or- 
gans, however much diversified, are modifications of one 
and the same ancestral organ. 1880 Hauc.hton Phys. Grog. 
vi. 282 Oreodou is the type of a family of ancestral pig*. 
s88i Fi.owth in Nature No. 619. 438 The generalised or 
ancestral characters or a race. 

Anoeitreil ^ Iiscstn's). Also 6 aunoestresa. 
[f. Ancestor 4- -khm ; of Eng. formation, there being 
no analogous word in Fr.] A female ancestor. 

1960 T. N orion in Wright O. Fiis. Orig. Lett. (1838) If. 
124 An F.nglUhc treatiMJ . . wherein her Klaiestie'* aunces- 
1 rene Ls termed base in contempt. 1806 Scoit U oodst, <1832) 
1 . \ii. 227 Whnt if the soul of an ancestress of hers and your* 
were now addressing you? 1874 Heliw Soc. Ptrss. ix. 13a 
The ladies ol the present day . . suffer much more waste in 
their households, than their ancestresses did. 

Anoestrial (dnee striftl), a. rare. Tf. Ancestry 
+ -al 1 ; cf. industry, industrial .] Of or pertain- 
ing to ancestry ; =- Ancestral. 

a 1641 Br. Mount auu AcfsfMon. 4B8 Desert, .onrestriall, 
or derived titles from grandsires long agone. 1699 Howell 
Lex. Te tragi., Naturall Children . .legitimated by prescrip- 
tion and long Tract of Ancestriall Time. s8o8 W. Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. IV. a6x If anceatrial persecution* were to bo 
visited on posterity. 

▲& 0 «stri*n (Anscitrikn), a. lOh. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -an ; cf. Italy, Italian !\ - prec. 

1796 Gentl. Magi XXVI: 8e We find this ancestrian en- 
thusiasm breathing through all their noblesse. 
Ancestry (irnitotri). Forms: 4 anoeatrft e, 
-is try, aunoetorye, -ootro, -sotre, 4-6 awnoes- 
try (e, aunoetrie, -etry(o, 4-7 -eitrie, 5-6 aunoeo- 
trye, anoeatrye, 6 aunoetryo, -itrie, 6-7 -entry, 
5- ancestry. [An Flng. modification (due to the 
survival of ancestre and not ancessour, as the Kng. 
form) of OFr. anceserie , ancesserie , f. ancesor An- 
cestor 4- ~ic (see -Y), os if late L. *anfecessorf-a.'] 
I. The relation or condition of ancestors ; pro- 

g uitorship ; ancestral lineage or descent. Hence, 
istingiiisned or ancient descent. 

1330 K. Brunnb Chron. ia Wliat korgh Iowa of lond, ft 
olde auncestrie, Wan he pe regne or Westscx. c 1386 
Chauckx Reeves T. 6a His purpos was for to bistoare hire 
hye In to som worthy blood of Auncetiye [v. r. .trie, .terye, 
-cestrie]. c saoo Dssir. Troy xv. 6319 pe proud k>ng, was 
full pure rycne. Of aunsetre old. r 14*9 Wynioun Cron. 
ix. xxviL 49 Mychty lordis of ancestry. 1913 Bradsiiaw St. 
Werburgo (1848) xo Blessed Saynt Werburge . . Descended 
by auncetry and title famous. 1901 Shake. Two Gent. v. 
iv. 137 Now, by the honor of my Ancestry. >897 Dmyden 
sEuctd xl 8s A Son, whose Death disgraced his Ancestry. 
* 17x9 Addison (J.) Title and anceatnr render a good man 
more illustrious. 1898 Hon. Smith Tin Trum. I. a8 They 
who on length of ancestry enlarge. 

2 . collect. The persons who stand to us in the above 
relation *, the line or body of ancestors. (Cf. the 
similar passage from abst. to concrete in tenantry, 
chivalry, gentry, majesty, knighthood, peerage.) 

1330 R. Bsunne Chron. 81 Hi* auncestrie whilom when 
left it borgh folis. 1481 Carton Goid. Leg. 403/3 Thy* place 
is belongyng to me by myn owne herytagf cotnyng fro myn 
auncettrye. 1914 Barclay Cyt. 4 OpUmdyshm. Theyr 
patrymony, Whiche was to them lefte by theyr olde aun- 
cestry. c x8e§ R. James in Shahs. Cent. Praise 164 You are 
descended ofNoble Auncestrie. <780 Cowrsa Table Talk 
ui ( Our anoestry, a gallant Christian race. s8eg Bro. 
Jonathan III. 419 A powerful nation, whose large oncost ry 
had peopled . . all that part of the earth. 

Anohanteor, obs. form of Enchanter. 
tAnohiSOlUL Obs. 3-4. Also oaoheieun, 
-esun, -eysone, -eaysoun. [refashioning of Aohk- 
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■00 », a. OFr. aehes&n, aeheison :-I- aeedsidn^m, 
after words in a- for earlier an*, ess*. This began in 
AFr., where enchesoun is commoner than the orig. 
mhismn . See also Enciumbon, the common later 
form in Eng.l Occasion, cause, reason, motive. 

rtscss /fwr. R. 158 And seifl be anchdson hwi. Ibid. 034 
pe bndds anchesun in. <34* Ayenb. 47 Vor be >0 anchey- 
soon of ban by«> uorlore manye mules. 

Anchentry, obs. form of Anciintrt. 
Anohltham la’qkijrf* 0 . Palront. [ad. mod. 
1 .. anchithcrium (also in Eng. use), f. Gr. dyx* 
near + Brjplor wild beast.] A fossil animal as large 
as a small pony, having three toes on each foot, 
found in the Eocene and Miocene strata ; regarded 
evolntionally as an ancestor of the horse, and as 
forming a link between carnivora with toes and 
herbivora with hoofs. 

1879 Lx Contx Elem. Geol. 500 The MSohippus of the 
United States and the nearly allied Anchithcve of Europe, 
more hone-like than the last. i88t Lubbock in Nature 
Mo. 618. 403 Huxley ha* traced up the genealogy of the 
home to the Miocene Anchitherium. 

Anohoato (arqko,rit). Chan. [f. next + -atje*.] 
A sail of anchoic acid. 

t86) Watts Put. C'i'M. I. ego Anchoate of ammonium U 
an amorphous mas*. 

Anohoio Idqkdo ik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. dyx-nv 
to throttle, suffocate ( + 0) + -ic.J I n Anchoic acid : 
a dibasic acid, (’, H rt O,, emitting suffocating fumes, 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on Chinese 
wax, or the fatty acids of cocoa-nul oil. 

(883 Wai ts On /. Cheat. I. ago Anchoic acid . . at a stronger 
heat ftublime* . . emitting white inodor om vapour*, which 
produce a suffocating effect, when inhaled. 

Anchor (re*i)k*i), sb* Forms : I anoor, -or, 
onoer, 1-7 anore, 2 7 anker, 4-5 -yr, 4-6 -re, 
-ir, 6 anoour, anchor#, (anger), 7 ankor, anoker, 
anohour, 6- anchor. [OE. ancor, a. L. ancora 
(sometimes erron. spelt anchora ), ?cogn. w. or 
adoption of Gr. Aympa, f. stem aye-, one*. * bend, 
crook, hook,’ whence Eng. angle. Cf. OHG . anchor 
(I.G., MHG. a Hhcr) directly cogn. w. OE ; also 
ON. akkeri (Sw. ankare , Da. anker) from h. in- 
dependently. 'Ihe ME. form with final -e is 
probably influenced by OFr. ancre:*- 1 « ancora. 
The current spelling anchor is a pedantic corrup- 
tion, imitating the erroneous L. anchora .] 

1 . An appliance for holding a ship, etc., fixed in a 
particular place, l>y mooring it to the bottom of 
the sea or river ; now consisting of # a heavy iron, 
composed of a long shank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is fastened, and at the other 
branching out into two arms or flukes, tending 
upwards, with barbs or edges on each side.* T. 

Anchor* are of variou* sizes. The largest is the Shkkt- 
anchor: next in sice are the BowKM-anchors, hung in the 
bows of the ship ; the smallest 1* the Kit ocR-anchor. Foul 
anchor is when the anchor becomes in any way entangled. 

f 880 K. Alfred Booth, x. 30 Din ancor is git on eorhan 
fwst . . Eala wmran ha ancre* swa irume ! e im Lav. 
•3317 Wind wex an hondc, ankerea [sago ancreas) heo up 
dro^en. e sajo Ancr. R. 14a Aic ancre under schtpes horde, 
norte holden |rct schip. c 1303 E. K. A i/it. P. B. 418 Kable, 
©her capstan to dyppe to her ankre). 138a Wycuf Acts 
xxvik 40 Thei hadden takun vp the anen*. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron . Eng. 11. (13*0) lob/a 11c lete the ancres wynde up 
and sayled into the hye see. >513 Douglas /Etuis in. iv. 
*08 Of oure foresdiiu imkirrie lete we donn. 1994 Shahs. 
Rich. Ill, i. iv. *6 Wedges of Gold, great Anchors, iieapcs 
of Pearle . . All scattred in the bottome of the Sea. 169a 
in Smith's Seaman* Cram. 1. xvi. 73 The Anchor is foul, 
lhat is, the (."able is got about the Fluke. 189* Loud. Com. 
ntmmxxui/i As soon as they could get up their Anchors they 
sailed away. 1709 ibid, uimmntdxxi/a Otic of the Flukes of 
the Spare-Anchor [wa«1 . . shot off. 17 a? Swift Gulliver 
l v. 50 Not a ship wou!d <tttr . . too fast held by their anchors. 
1979 Cook ^7.(1790^, 1818 Wc had lost our kedge anchor, 
tie* Robinson A trhseol. Grwca iv. xv. 30s The most ancient 
anchors were only large stones bored through the middle. 
>838 Sir J. Ross N.AV. Pass., 1*1 go the bower-anchor* 
t8£§ Tennyson Eumh A rd. >8 Anchor* of rusty fluke. 

2 . fip That which gives the feeling of stability or 
security ; a ground or source of abiding confidence. 

198a Wyclif It/b. vi. in The which as an ankir wc han 
slkir to the noule |s8ss which hope we haue as an anker of 
the aoule. (So in all other versions.)] r ubo Rom. Rose 3780 
So farith l*ove, that selde in oon Holditn hie anker. 

I indalk Whs. 166 (R.) llie roote and grounde of all, and 
the ancre that neuer fayleth. 1903 Shako. 3 Hen. VI, \. iv. 
13 Say Warwicke wax our Anchor: what of that? 1699 
Hbntlky Phal. 303 One Passage more, .his last Anchor, to 
prove his notable point. 1750 Chatham Lett. iv. 97 Hold 
fast . . by this sheet-anchor of happiness. Religion. 1781 
Cowraa Nob* 167 Hope as an anchor, sure and firm, holds 
fast. 1884 Tennyson Enoch Ard. saa Cast all your cures on 
God ; that anchor holds, 

51 From the passage in Itch. vi. xq, quoted above, 
an anchor is used as the symbol of hope, as a cross 
is of faith, and a heart of lave or charily. 

8. irons/. Any contrivance or instrument which 
fulfils a similar purpose to that of an anchor, by 
holding fas t or giving security ; also, an juichor- 
shapea appendage, os the spicules on the skin of 
Hoiothwolds. 

t%8 Goons Mar. Z00L 1. 114 In JLemeoma the head.. 


itriesr furnished with • Drone on ench tide curviac hack* 
SarSs, fli a powarfolanchor by which Sa pmahe k 
mkly moored to Its hapless prey. Ale Tyndall Glac. 1. 
fee. 157 In some places, however, the anchor (axel had bat 
% loose hold. 1870 N vamutoM Z00L (1I801 eei In Chirodota 
the skin k provided with microocemc calcareous wheels, in 
me place or anchors. Ibid., The Synafbse . . have the skin 
famished with innumerable anchor-shaped epicuies attached 
•4 special 1 anchor-plates * in the integument. 

+ 4 . From its action ; The pin or 'chape of a 
hackle j a buckle is usually described with its 
tongue and anchor.” * T. Obs. 

6. Arch. 1 An ornament shaped similarly to an 
anchor or arrow-head ; used with the egg orna- 
ment to decorate or enrich mouldings, used in 
all the orders but only applied to the moulding 
called the Echinus or quarter round.* Gwilt H76. 

1863 Gkxhieb Counsel 70 Smell Beads with round and long 
one* at one peny and . • the edges and anckers at foure 
pence per foot. 179s Chambers Cyel., Anchor, in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, denotes an ornament in form of an 
anchor, or arrow vhead. 

6. Phrases from sense 1 . lit. and Jig. 

a. At (an, the, obs.) anohor, in OE. on ancre : 
anchored, held by the anchor. 

01000 Beowulf 3771 Ste-gcnga [i.e. the ship] se ^e on 
ancre rdd. Ibid. 61 1 Scip on ancre feat. 139s Gower Cot if. 
II. 07 His ship on anker rode, njp Ld. Berners Arlk. 
Lyt. Bryl. <18141 «5° Manye shyppes, some voder nayle. . 
some liengc at the anger. 1998 Barret Theor. IVarres v. 
ii. 139 The enemies fleet riding easily at an anker. 1633 
F. Fletcher Purple 1 st. xii. lit. Whilst I in vale of tears at 
anchour ride. zo66 Purvis Diary 4 June, We found the 
Dutch fleet at anchor. 1740 Woodroofe in Hanway Trent. 
(176a) I. iv. lix. 873 It is always found the best method to 
lie at single anchor. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. ciil 90 A little 
shallop lay At anchor in the flood. 

b. To come to (an) anohor : - Anchor v. 2, 4. 
1990 Pasquil's Afol. 1. D iiij b. But to come to anker . . 

let them . , become of one hart with vs. 1599 T. Maynard 
Drake's Voy. <18491 7 On Friday . . we came to Rnchor. 179a 
Hkatnon Nitv. 4 Mil. Mem. I. i«6 All the ships had come 
to an anchor. 

o. To east anohor: to let down or 'drop* the 
anchor ; hence, to bring the ship to rest, to take 
up a position. Also of the ship : she cast anchor. 

a 1300 K. Mom 1014 Hi strike sell and maxtc And ankere 
gun ne caste, c 1490 I^inki.ich Grail xx. iaa Heren ancres 
they exsten here anon, Forto ubyden there that nyht. 1506 
Tinualk Acts xxvii. 99 They caste iiii ancres out of the 
■terne [Wvcur, sendinge foure ancris; 1611 cast foure 
ancres). 1719 De Fob Crusoe (1865} 39 W«* dropped our 
little oiuh >r, and lay still all night. 1780 W. Coxr Russ. 
Ditam. 31 'JTiey were driven to the other side of the same 
idand, where they ca»t anchor. 

d. To weigh anohor : to take up the anchor so 
as to sail away. 

c 1339 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 103 Wijt at ]»e wyndo* wejen her 
ankres. c 1440 Morte Arth. 493 pey weyde up beire ankyrs. 
*583 Ktanvhurst A emit in. (Arb.) 78 We weyed the anchors. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles iil iv, And Cormac Doil in haste 
obey'd, Hoisted his sail, his anchor weigh'd. 

e. The anohor cornea home: i.e. is dragged 
from its hold. So, a ship drags her anchor. To 
slip the anchor, to let it go by letting the cable slip. 

1694 Loud. Gas. mmmxxiii/i The Wind blowing very hard 
. . riding in deep Water, hk Ankors came home. >719 Db 
Foe Crusoe (1865) 30 We thought once or twice our anchor 
had come home. 

7 . Comb, chiefly attrib., as anchor-ball (see 
quot.) ; anohor-ohooks (see quot.) ; anchor-frost, 
a miller's term for the clogging of a mill-whccl 
with ice below the water-surface ; + anohor-gable, 
an anchor cable; anohor -ground, anchorage 
ground ; anchor-hoops, iron hoops binding the 
stock to the shank of the anchor ; anohor-ioe, ice 
formed at the bottom of takes and rivers, grouiid- 
ice; anchor-lining* Bill-boards; f anohor -man, 
t onohor-maetor, he who has charge of the anchor ; 
anchor-plate, a heavy piece of timber or metal, 
serving as a ]>oint of support {e.g. for the cables of 
a suspension-bridge) ; see also 3 ; anohor-ring, 
the great ring for attaching the cable ; anohor- 
shackle, an iron loop used instead of an anchor- 
ring; anohor-amith, a maker of anchors; anchor- 
tow, the cable of an anchor ; anobor-watoh, a 
detachment of seamen kept on deck to perform 
any duties depending on the ship's position while 
she lies at anchor. 

Also attchordikcj - shaped \ - wise ; and Anchob- 

HOLD, -STOCK, a.y. 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bh., 'Anchor-hill, a pjTotech- 
nical combustible attached tu a grapnel for adhering to and 
setting fire to ships. IbUL, 'Amkor-c hocks, pieces indented 
into a wooden anchor-stock where it has become worn or 
defective in the way of the shank : also pieces ‘of wood or 
iron on which an anchor rests when it k stowed. 1867 
Whyte Melville in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 5B8 Bright enough 
to thaw an *anchor-frost on the mill-wheel, tfiop Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xiv. ii. 4 Creeping tea aU foure among the 
* anchor-gables. 1877 G seen Pays. GooL/x iL Is. top "Anchor- 
ice forms sometimes . . at the aottoqyof lakes and rivers 
while the rest of the water remains, 'unfrozen, a see# to 
Wright Voc. 88/a Pronto, "ankermoh. 1998 Florio, An* 
coraio , an "anchor master or an "anchor maker, thi J. 
Holland Mann/. Motal I. o^Dtfferem "aachor-makers have 
(heir respective rules of proportion. (870 [See A rfh 
W. CoNAmr lit Harped* Mag. 939/1 At the bottom . . are 


imbedded four massive "anchor-plates of cam Iron. eae£r 
each of the cables. 186a Parve Dior* §7 Apr. Visited die 
Mayor, Mr.Timboll, oer "anchor ^dth 1709 HaxoMMith. 
Exon! 14 Choean by "Anchor-Smith* becaum it aUdee the 
Heat better than ocher Iron. Oto K v n tu wmp Lett. 107 
(v86e) 1 . art The "anchor- tow abideth fast within the vaftt 
the end of it is m Christ's tea Angers r xfltfo Lomsr. Dutch 
Piet, ix, A ship that., tugs at her "andmr-taw. eStADavu 
Potxri* EsA^uL 019 The tidal ob s e r mtioaa were made by 
. . the "anchor- watch during the remaining nine hours, tm 
Smbatom Eefyetone L. 195 The "anchor-IIEe piece of iron by 
which the main tackle blocks are hong. s86e Anbtsd 
Channel 1 st iu ix. (ed. e) >38 Small, "anchorehapcd cal- 
eareou* plates. A s TSee t above L 

t Anohor, sb. d ols. Forms: 1 anora, 3-6 
anore, 4-5 ankre, 4-7 anker, 5 ankyr, aunker, 
5-6 anohor(e. PI. -a; x a&orast, 3 -en, 3-6 
-ea, 5 6 anker(e)e, anohor(e)a [OE. emcra, (n- 
cra, for ancora, *ancoro, shortened x. L. *anehorita, 
anachdreta ; see Anchobst. App. made dtneora 
by 'popular etymology ’ after da 'one, alone 9 ; the 
similarly transformed OS. fnhoro, OHG. einchoran 
(cf. OHG. einsidilo , mod G. einsiedel, der), were 
according lo Sieve rs, prob. adaptations of the OE. 
ME. again badashort before two cous. OE. had prob. 
ancra masc., ancre fem., though the tatter is not 
recorded; in ME. ancre was of common gender; 
the fem. ancrcss, an her ess , Anchobxbh, appeared 
in 14th c., and an extended masc. Ankersb in 
1 6th ; but Fr. anachortte , modified to Anchobit, 
anchorite, has superseded the earlier forms, anchor 
appearing last (as current wd.) in Shaks.] 

X. An Anohorxt. 


a iQoo /Blfric Gloss, in Wright I ’oc. 4a Anachoreta , ancra. 
ciays Ancr. R. 10 Powel k crest ancra, Antonie, & Ar- 
senic. c 1300 St. Brand. 330 The threteuth fram the to the 
Ylle of Ankres schal wende. ijfio Lanul. P. PI. A. ProL 
98 Ancres and Hennytea bat holder hem in heorc celles. 
1387 Trrvisa Higden Roll* Ser. Vi. 149 He lyvcde anker 
liu lyf. 1430-50 tr. Higden ibid, Lyvcde after as an ankre in 
yle of Fame. 1496 Dives 4 Paufi. (W. de Worde) vi. xiii. 
953/1 Whan men take them to be ankeras and rechutes. 
c 1900 Robt. Douyll in E. E . Pr. Rom. 1858 I. 93 We have 
robbed and kylled nonnes, holy aunkers, precstcs. 15*9 
Moiu Cotuf. agst. 7 'ribul. 111. Wks. 1557, 1947/1 Ancres and 
ancrcsses most especiallyc. a 1536 Tindai k Exp. Matt. 
Wks. II. 4s Monks . . whether obscruant or ancre. 1553-87 
Foxe A. 4 M. (X596) 113/1 To Crowland, where be led the 
life of an Anker. 1599 Br. Hall Satires 1 v. iL 103 Sit 
scaucn jeaies pining in an anchora* cheyre. 1604 Shaks. 
I/ftml. in. ii. 999 (and Q .• And anchors chcera [/. e. chair] 
in prison be my scope. 187s [See Anchor agk*]. 

2 . An Anchorbhs. Well known in the book- 
title Ancren Kiwlc, the 'Rule of Nuns.' 

c lays Ancr. R. 4 Nu aski 30 hwat riwle *e ancren schullen 
holden? <097 R. Glouc. 380 An ancra . . pat nolde vor non 
byng fle out of hyre house. 9393 Lakul. P. PI. C. iv. 144 
In |>e castel of con ich shal do pe [womman] close Ther as 
an ancre. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6 151 Now lyk an anker in an 
hous . . And row a nonne, and now abbesse. 1466 Past. 
Lett. 5x9 II. 967 l'o the Prioress of Carow, vta viiuf. To a 
maide that came with her, xxd. To the anchors xk/. 

1 At an early period fancifully associated with 
Anchor sb.l 


c says Ancr. R. 149 For M k ancra icleoped ancre, ft 
under chircho iancred, ase ancre under schipes borde. 

8. Comb, anohor-house, an anchoret's cell ; also, 
a monastery or nunnery ; anchor-settle, -aaldell, 
an anchoret’s seat or cell, also applied to the oc- 
cupant, an anchoret. 

c 1030 Ancr. R. 88 From smitie, & from ancre huse, me 
tlflinge bringefi. zo86 O. E. Chron., Iwcgen hllige menn 
. . on ancersettle wuniende. 1916 Dtum. Occur. (1833) 6 
Thair was ane woman . . are anarcadell indosit in the 
Grenesyid. riot Philotu* cxxiv, 1 charge the . . Thow ney- 
ther gime, gowl, glowmc, nor gaip, Lyke Anker saidell, 
like vnsell Aip. 

Anohor (arrjkai), v . : al o 3-7 anore, -her, 7-fcor. 
[?a. Fr. ancre-r, {.ancre ; cf. med.L. ancordrt (There 
may have been an OE. ancri-an, unrecorded.)] 

X. irons. To secure (the ship) with on anchor ; 
to place at, or bring to, anchor. 

ctayo Ancr. R. 149 For |ri is ancra.. under chirche iancred. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xviL 40 They must be 
ancred within the watra that they may be steafast. *5*3 
Douglas ALneit vn. iii. 8 At the nebore . . There nauy can 
thayanker fast and hank. x8i38oinrHEY Nelson ix. 348 It was 
not passible to anchor t)»e fleet. 1891 Sir F. Palgeavr Eng. 
4 Norm, I. 517 <L.) He there anchored his bark. 

2 ttUr. To cast anchor, to come to anchor. (Said 
cither of the crew or the ship.) 

1978 T. N. tr. Cottq. W. Ind. 37 Cortex . . anckred at ther! vers 
mouth. 1887 Milton P. I.. 11. 089 Sea-faring men . . whose 
Baric by chance Or Pinnace anchora in a craggy Bay. 1718 
Lady M. Montagu k Lett. 11 . xllx. 59 We andiored in the 
Hellespont. 1813 Southey Nelson v. 147 The Vanguard 
was the first that anchored, 

8. fig. Irons. To fix as with an anchor, to fix 
firmly or abidingly. 

>994 Shako. Rich. Ill, tv. iv. *31 Till that my Naylea 
were anchor’d in thine eyes* 1663 Gerrikb Cotmssl 44 The 
doore-cases, well ankered Into the walk 1899 Owen Comp. 
Anat. xiii. 074 (L.) The feet . . permanently anchor the para- 
site to its prey. s 96 e Tyndall Glac. l las. 157 My first 
care was to anchor it (icc-axe) firmly in the snow* 

A fig. reft, and intr. To fix oneself, one's atten- 
tion, thought ; take up ajpositlon. 

198s Sidney Astroph. <T.) (She? will'd hm these tenmesto 
of vain love to fly," And anchor fast myself on virtue's snore, 
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ANCHOVY. 


Mtm.fi* M. it 1*. 4 White «y Inamrion, 
Wio(t tot my Tmmrm, Anchon on laateO. imGomm 
-•****.'**•**&•*** 

Aoohor, oba. form of Ankir. 

tilMhonbli, a. Obs. rare-'. [f. prec. 4 
-ABLX.J Fit for anchorage. 

*h ♦ w» T. Herbert Trm>. 40 (TO The rat everywhere 
twenty leagues Iran Imd itchonbk 

Aaehomge 1 (« gkaridj). Alio 6 anksrage, 
7 -orage, -oragc, onchraga. [f. prec. 4 -aqi, cf. 
rr. oMfnotfir.] 

1 . The action or process of anchoring ; the con- 
dition of lying at anchor. 

s6si Core r.) Anchraige , ukonin, ankoring; 1694 W. 
Wood AVir Pros*, u i, Thera u rooms for the Anchor- 
ail« of <ao Ships. 1687 Lend. Gas, mmcclxxidi/f6 A Duty 
imposed upon Anchrage. xfigg (7 Juno) Brioht Sp. 057 The 
position and duration of the anchorages of ships between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

2 . Conditions admitting of anchoring; esp. a 
place for anchoring ; anchorage-ground. 


to an anchor 


to an anchor • . though the anchorage is inconvenient. 1770 
T. Forrbet Voy. N . Quint* 311 Many bays . . affording good 
anchorage 183$ Sir J. Ross N.-lv. Pass, lx. is; The floe 
which had been our anchorage. 187# Markham Gt. Frostn 
St* iii. 39 The scenery as we approached the anchorage 
was truly magnificent 

8. transf. A position affording support, a hold. 

sSfio Tyndall Giac. 1. § 11. 70, 1 crossed the fissure, ob- 
tained the anchorage at the other side, and helped the others 
over. iN] W. Conant in Harped s Mag, 930/1 The anchor- 
ages are solid cubical structures of Hone masonry. 

A, fig, A point of support or rest for the mind or 
feelings ; something on which to depend or repose. 

*677 Yarranton Ear. Improv. tx Suppose all the houses 
in Lombard-street to oe put into a Register . . let them bo 
the Credit, Anchorage, Fund and Foundation to build your 
Bank upon. >746 Hervey Msdit . 4 Coat . (1818) 80 Here 
they ei^oy safe anchorage ; are in no danger of foundering 


anudst the v waves of prevailing Iniquity, tflflfi Frovdr 
‘ inchorage no li 


> longer 
a in the 


Hist, F.ng. IV. xix. 151 The Church anch 

tenable in the change of wind, and the new anchorage in th 
Bible as yet partially discovered and imperfectly sounded. 

6. Atoll or charge for anchoring; anchorage-dues. 

...A A** C4 Kf : » /. .a ... 


Igi6 Churckw. Act, St.Marg. IVes/tu. (1797*8 For 94 ton 
_f narnestone with the pylagc, ankarage, stallage . . /xi. 
s66x Marvell Corr. ag Wlcs. 187a II. 68 Mr. Porter . hath 


giuen order to stop the Primage, loadage, &c. : and will the 
anchorage as soon as he has seen your charter, ira Mack ns 
Insurances II. 9 10 Extraordinary Pilotage and Anchorage 
. . shall appertain to common Average. 

6. 'The set of anchors belonging to a ship.' 
Smyth Sailors IVord-bh. 1867. 

1588 Shahs. Tit. A. 1. L 73 The Parke . . Returnee with 
precious lading to the Bay, From whence at first she 
weigh'd her Anchorage. 

7 . Comb, anohorage-ground - anchorage a, 4. 

x8*4 W. Irving T. 7 'rav. 1. 97a, I had no longer an an- 
chorage-ground for my heart. 

▲nohorago 2 (<e i)kdr6dj). Also 6 anohorldge, 
9 onkrage. p. Anohok sb.* + -age. Cf. hermitage , 
parsonage.] The cell or retreat of an anchoret. 

x593 Mom. 4 Rites Ch. Dark. (184 a) 13 At the east end . . 
of the Quire . . was the goodlyest faire porch which was 
called the anchoridee. 1998 Stow Surv. ycd. Strype 1754) 
1. 111. xii. 7x9/1 Build her a Recluse or Anchorage, im 
Rock ch. of Fathers III. 115 His ankrage or house, m 
which he [tne ankret] was solemnly shut up. 187a E. Cutts 
Scenes Mid. Agss xa8 There was also an anchorage in St 
Ethelred’s churchyard . . and an anchor continually dwelt 
there till the Reformation. 

t Anohoral. a. Obs.-* [f. Anchor sb.* + -al 1 .] 
* Pertaining to the Anchor or Cable.’ Blount Gt. 
Anchored (a-ijkaid), ppi. a. [f. Anchor + -ed.] 

1 . a. With the anchor let down to the ground ; 
b. Held fast, secured by the anchor ; o. Firmly 
fixed, fixed so as to obtain support, or be at rest. 

i6xs Cotgr., Ancri , ankored, having cast ankor, at an 
ankor. a 1687 Waller (L.) Like a well-twisted cable, hold- 
ing fast The anchor’d vessel. «xm Porx Odyss. iv. 4«5 
There, anchor d vessels safe in harbour he. 1837 Whewell 
Hist, induct. Sc. U857) 11. 948 Each ear of grain is anchored 
by its stalk. <878 Skelky Stein II. 30 Stein wore the look 
of one anchored and secure. 

2 . Furnished with anchors ; by extension, esp. in 
Her., Furnished with anchor -like appendages^ 
having two spreading points. 

ids* Cores.. Ancri, ankored . • made or fashioned kike an 
ankor. 164a H. Moke Songrf Soul it. l 11. xxix. With acorn- 
full hisse, shooting her anchor'd tongue. *66* S. Morgan 
Sph. Gentry u. L 13 Anckred la that form of crass whose 
points are made sharp like onto an mocker, tveg Bradlev 
ram. Diet., Ankred . . so they call one of their Crosses in 
a Coat of Arms. 

▲nohorar : see Ankerir. 

AnohoreM, amoreii (*i)kM % Kukris). 

Forms: 4-6 ankret, a -kora*, -koraase, (an. 
goras), 5-7 aaoraaae, oankrosee, -lava, anokras, 
anohorlaaa, 6-7 -aaaa, (9 arch, anorasa, -kraaa), 
7* anohoraaa. [f. ancre, Anchor sb.*, with Fr. fern, 
ending -esse, -ess ; cf. anchresse in Pslsgr. U30. 
In ME. ancre was used for both sexea. A rarer fem. 
was ANOHOBfrxsa.l A female anchoret, a nun. 

ijn TeeLMber. IV 7 x86, XH* to the Ankree of Thor- 
fraasba aad vj d. to Alison nir ntaydeo. rips Ckrm. 


313 

KHn£ 308 To sytto upon a matte of UraangonR. i#Mv«c 
>3SS Yefho were anksraa or naane. mm Latimer 7 Serm. 
Iqf.Edw. VI (Arb.) xo7 Ladyo fhiethTTtt no Aackres, she 
dwells not alone, tpla Jewel Do f. Apod U6|x) sio The 
Reuclation of Dame Sue the Anchorites. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xu is. X97 Ancresscs that dwell, Mewed vp in walles. 
«deg Flrtcmer Fair Maid 111. 1, 1 will . well up my girU, 
wile, Uke an anch or ess c . cx8so Wdrdew. Mist. Sean, xxi, 
There n saintly anchoress she dwelt. 1869 Mta. Paluser 
Hist. Lacs xxiL 031 This Lady Ancress. or Anchorets, 
being some worn-out old nun, 1878 Rocs Text. Fair. IL 11 
Ankreases are forbidden to makepuraea 
Amhortt, 4te (srqkoret, -ait). Forms: 5 
anooirlta, 6-7 anaohorote, 6-8 -i^a, 7-8 -at, 
7 anoh'rit(e p anohorate, (9 arch, ankrat), 7- 
anohorat, -lta. [The forms anachoretip, another - 
itip w ere a. Fr. anachorUe and L. anachbr&o, med. 
Lb asiachdrita , ad. Gr. draxowr-fo n. of agent f. 
dvax<v#>«-«iv to retire, retreat, f. dad back 4 x^P* 9 *** 
to give place, withdrew. Under infl. of the earlier 
Eng. ancre, anker (Amohoh tb 2 ), this has been 
modified to asuhrti ’, ancorite, anchoret, anchorite, 
of which the two last ate now equally common. 
Appeared c 1450, and superseded Anohou c 1600.] 
L. A person who has withdrawn or secluded him- 
self from the world ; usually one who has done so 
for religious reasons, a recluse, a hermit ( Appl. to 
both sexes, though the special fem. is ANOHOHKaa.) 

148a Caforave Chron . 63 Thelophorus (was] mad Pope, 
whech was first a ancorite. sgjb Lrland ltin. V. titt A 
Chapel of a woman Anachorete. 1608 Br. Hall Epistles 
1. v,He had wilfully mur'd up himsclfe as an AnachoreL 


World in obscure Cells. X741 Johnson L. P„ Merin Wlcs. 
1787 IV. 473 The ostentation of a philosopher, or the 
severity of an anchoroL s8x6 Scott An/if. xxxv. 1x899) sjg 
No anchoret could have made a more simple and scanty 
meal. 185a Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers HI. 115 Not always did 
the ankret live beneath the church's roof, i860 Goulbousm 
Purs. Holiness i. x Elijah was a sort of anchorite or hermit 
b. attrib. 

1847 Longf. Evan. 11. iv. as The grim, taciturn bear, the 
anchorite monk of the desert 
2 . Ch. Hist. The recluses of the East in the early 
Christian centuries. (In this application the Gr. 
form anachoret (taorktirvO is often retained.) 

xjU3 87 F'oxe A. 4 M. 11596) 138 1 Moonka. . were di- 
vided into hcremits oranachorits, and into Camobita xdpa 
W . Charlkton Paradoxes Prol. »g The F'aune • * desired 
the mediatory Prayers of Anthony, the Anachoret. 1781 
Gibbon Dscl. f F. II. xxxvii. 354 The holy man was fol- 
lowed by a train of two or three thou- and anachorets. 1844 
Lingarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. 11858) I. v. 904 The same contempt 
for riches which distinguished the anachorets of Egypt 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. v. 254 Endless caverns . . 
where the Anchorites, in the early days of the Church, 
lived. 

8 . Jig. Any one of solitary secluded habits. 

16x6 Drumm.of Hawth..?#***/ xxl Wks. 171 1,4/9 Framed 
for mishap, th' anachont of love. i8a8 Dickens Dombey 
(C. D. ed.) x 17 Even amongst those absorbed young anchorites 
Paul whs an object of interest. 1864 1. Taylor in Good 
Wds. £87 The individual reader, the fireside anchoret 
4 . Comb , as anchoret-like , - window . 
x6S7 Tram* Comm. Nehem. vi. 10 He was thus f Anchoret- 
like 1 pent up. x86s Athenaeum No. >960. 849/9 Considered 
the opening to be an anchorite-window. 

Anohoretio (oeqkdre tik), a.; also 9- -itio. 
[f. prec. + -it), after Gr. draxnprfrusut.] Of or 
pertaining to nn anchoret. 

x66x Qrigtn's OPin. in Phcrnix hjst) I. 6 A Moiuutlick 
and Anchoretick Life. 1899 I. Taylor Eniksts. viil rui In 
an enumeration of the natural causes of tha anchoretic life, 
the influence of scenery should not be overlooked. 186a 
Latham Chassnel 1 st. 111. xiiL (ed. a) 396 Their discipline waa, 
essentially, anchoritic and recluse. 

Anohora tical, a. rare ; also 7 -ltioal ; and 
see Anacuoki-.tical. [f. prec. + -al 1 .J Resem- 
bling, or after the manner of, an anchoret. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm. 1. 978 (L.) Those severe and an- 
cboritical and philosophical persons. 1844 I.ingard Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xfl. 940 Lending an anachoreticallife 
amid tha ruins of some deserted abbey. 

A&ohorat&sh, -itiah (tt ijkSrc^iJ. -ai tij), a 
rare. [f. Anoboret, -ite + -mu.] Partaking of 
the character or practice of on anchoret ; reclusive, 
hermit-like. 

s8je James Damlty (1846) 4 A solitary duck . . passing its 
anenontish hours in fishing. 1877 Lyttkil Landm. 111. viL 
134 Time . . spent in anchoretish devotions. 

Aaohorttlfm, -it- (« ijk6n tis’m, -sit-), [f. as 
prec. + -1SM.J The prectice or life of an an- 
choret. 

sdae Sparer Prim. Devot. (1663) 491 Hermitage, or sullen 
anchoret isme. igfla R. Patterson Ess. Hist . 4 Art 347 The 
peaceful and humble Anchoritism of the first centuries. 

Amohor-hoUL [Abtchok sb> + Hold.] 

L The hold or grip that an anchor takes ; also, 
the ground that it grips, • AnchoraqbI a. 

MB7 Garoinrr la Porack Rec. Kef. I. xrxIx. 75 Being com- 
pelled to experiment whether anker-bold would serve us. 
t6o8 Diasv Voy. Medit. <1868) es If our anchor hold and 
ground tackle had failed, no Industrie could haue preserved 
vs. tTRf De Foe Voy. rosmd World (1840) its They found 
good anchor-hold In about thirty-six fathom. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVt Word-bk., Anchor-hoi/, the fastness of the flukes 
on the | 


2 .fig. Firm hold ; point clang to ; chief grand 
of trust, expectation, argument, etc. 
igagMosM ns.Peys.Pk. Wits. jss7»imc/s In these woordee 
Is the very ankcrhold. iflli Maeeeck Bk-ef Notes s8 Their 

s8ss Sfbed 


. 1 Maeeecr Akf/AV/rr s8 Their 

chiefeet auker hold, was tfiese words of Christ, lln Sfbed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vin. viL 403 The Norman Duke, who made 
that the anker-bold of his cUrime. «60 I- Taylor Keetor. 

liclty. Afea W. Ovrhon in HarprVs Mag. Jan. xpe HtpTi 
andtor-holaon golden grounds of Faith. 

(e-gkarig), vbl. tk. [f. Anchor v, 

+ -ino 1.J 

L The action or condition of lying at anchor, or 
the means of doing so ; anchorage." 

i3P3~x6or R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sen (1847) t?B Under which 
is good anchoring, deans ground. 1690 Lmd. Gas. mmdix 3 
A vary violent Storm of Wind . . forced tha Vrigat from her 
Anchoring. 1714 Dm Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. (1769) HI. 
•is Good Anchoring in six or eight Fathom of Water. 

2. transf. The action or method of fixing securely. 
1767 Ellis Actinia in PML Trusts. LV1I. 43s Like tne 
anchoring of muscles (/. e. mussels), by their floe silken Alai, 
mentsahat end in Bucket* 1883 W. Conant In Harper’s Mag, 
930/1 The mode of anchoring the cables lot a suspension- 
bridge) wUI be deeeribed. 

8 . Comb. anohortng-gTOund, -place, ground, 
or n position, used or suited for anchoring ; an- 
choring-room, space for anchoring j anchoring- 
•tone, a stone used instead of on anchor. 

1940 Woodroofe in Han way Trav. (x^6a) 1. tv. lix. 073 
On the south side there is good anchoring-ground. 1607 
Phil Trans. II. 497 In the ankoring places it [the Sea] was 
Blue. 1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 309 Not one an- 
choring place from Genoa to Ventimiglia was accessible. 
1 Mg Morn. Star x Feb. .The anchoring room being too con- 
tracted. 1846 Grotr Greece 1. 1. xiiL 399 The Argonauts 
had left their anchoring-stone on the coast of llebrycia. 

A noliorlng, pit. a. [f. Anchor v. 4 -iku >.] 
a. Coming to anchor ; lying at anchor, b. Hold- 
ing firm like an anchor. 

dot Shake. Lear iv. vi. 18 Yond tall Anchoring Barks. 
1879 Wild Life in S. C. 99 The wrench at its anchoring root* 

+ Anohorism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Anchor s&.* 
4 -iux.] An anchoret's manner of life. 

1633 G. Herbert Ch. Mil. 186 in Temple 189 He took flue 
visards to conceal his crimes : From Egypt Anchoriameand 
retirednesse. 

tAmohoiilt. Obs. Also 7 anoorlat ; and sec 
Anachomint. [f. Anchor sb* 4 -iht.] » Anchorxt, 
including Anchorxas. Also attrib. 

164s ChurchuK Acc. Si. Marg. Westm. (1797' 60 The An- 
chonst house near the vestry. 166a F'ullkr IVorthics 111. 
193 A woman lately turn'd an Aacoriat, and renowned for 
her holiness. 


Anchorite, -Itiah, vars. of Anchoret, -etjbh. 

+ Anohoritegs. atch. [f. Anchorite 4 -iaa.] 
A rare fem. of Anchorite ;• Anchoress. 

x6m Fuller Ch . Hist . 11. 96 Pegs his sister, an Anchor!!- 
esscVled a solitary life, not far fxom him. 187a E. Cum 
Scenes Mid. Ages 131 An Anchoritess in the hermitage of St 
Breudon, in Bristol. 

Anchorless (s nkailes), a. rare. [f. Anchor 
sb. I f -1.E88.] Devoid of an anchor ; fig. W ithout 
firm hold, hating nothing to repose upon; drifting. 

1863 J. M orison A/. Bern. 69 The same anchorless inse- 
curity as to what the Invisible world would next do. 

Amoher-stoek. [Anchor jAUStock.] A bar 
which crosses the top of an anchor, at right angles 
to the shank, and also to the plane ol the aims, 
the use of which is to cause one or other arm to 
strike the ground. 

stag H. Gascoigne Matt. Fame, An anchor-stock in ready 
halves they find. To fit the rudder head now well Inclin'd. 

b. Comb. anobor-Btook fashion, the position of 
two planks, etc. placed like the stock and shank 
of nu anchor. Hence also anohor-stook v. 

c 1850 Rudim. Haw. (Weals), To anchor-stock. To work 
planks in a manner resembling the stocks of anchors, by 
fashioning them in a tapering form from the middle, and 
working or fixing them over each other, so that the broad or 
middle part of one plank shall be immediately above or below 
the butts or ends of two others. ThU method . . is . . used 
where particular strength is required, as in the spirketings 
under ports. 

Anchovy (£*ntjd<> vi, occas. srnt/dvi). Forma : 
6-' anohoue, -ove, 7 -oua, -oveye, 7-8 -ova, 
-ovia, 7- anchovy, [a. Sp., Pg. anchwa, anchoa 
(It. acciuga , dial, anciova, ancioa, annua), of dis- 

{ >utcd origin ; Dies took the It as the typical 
orm, denving it from a 1 . *afya for aphya, ad. 
Gr. d+bj, name of some kind of small hsh, with 
suffix -ug\ Mahn considers the Sp., Pg., and It. 
dial, form to be an adoption of tne Basque name 
anchoa, anchua, which he identifies with antzua ndj. 

* dry,' as if 'dried fish.'] 

1 . A small fish of the Herring family ( Engr aulis 
tncrasicholus) found on the European coasts, espe- 
cially in the Mediterranean, where it is extensively 
caught, and pickled for exportation. 

1506 Snake, i Hen. IV. 11. iv. 588 Item, Aachoues, and 
Sacks after Supper, U«. vb£ «6eo Vennee Via Recta iv. 78 
Anchoua's, the famous meat of Drunkards, and of them 
that desire to haue their drinks oblectate the pal lata. 1637 
Colvil Whigs Suppl.(vjKi) x6 Which to the pallat pleasing 
proves, Like Adriatic guf^fi anchoves. >674 F latman Belly 
God too To quicken appetite it will behoove ye To feed 
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epwagiously cm good Anchovie. 1774 Golds*. Retal. 14 
Full certain 1 am, That Ridge io anchovy, and Reynold* u 
lamb. 1796 Mm. Glasse Cookery v. 33 Have ready an an* 
chovy minced small. lUa Sover Cookery I411 Add two 
tablespoonsful of esmnee of anchovic*. 

2 . Comb, and attrib , as anchovy -barrel \ tax* 
ohory-oullioe, -aauoe, savoury broth, and sauce, 
made with anchovies ; anohoiy-toaat, toast spread 
with anchovy, used as a whet to appetite for wine. 

*74* Com//. Font, ’Piece 1. Hi. am Take an Anchovy- barrel, 
or a deep dazed Pot. 17*9 IlsAni.EY few. Diet, lv., An- 
chovie- Cu Mice* are frequently made and put into aaveral 
Kagoos. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Or Selv. 180 Such a Hoghen 
mogken Ixviaihnn that., the one of Mr. Hohbee would never 
be enough to make Anchovy-iauce for it. sSed Disraeli 
Viv. Grey v. xiii. *38 An after*dinner anecdote . . as piquant 
as an anchovy toast. 

AnohOOTvpMT. A West Indian fruit, pickled 
and eaten like the mango ; also the tree (Grias 
caulijiora) which bears it. 

I74S Si.oank Not. Hitt. Jamaica tab. 007. fig. is Anchove 
pear tree. 1866 A. Black in Treat. Hot. 53a The Anchovy 
I’ear of Jamaica has long been cultivated in plant stoves 
for the sake of its magnificent foliage. 

Andnurio (&qki*‘zik), a. Chew. [f. as next + 
•ic.l In Anchusic acid : ** next. 

M) Watts Diet. ('hem. 1. >90 Anchusin or Anchusic acid. 

Aaohwia (arijkiwsin). Chcm. [f. L. anchiisa 
generic name of the Alkanets + -in.] The colour- 
ing principle of alknnet root ; an amorphous resin- 
oid substance of a deep red colour. 

«*1 Watts Diet. them. 1. 390 Nitric acid transforms 
anchusin into oxalic acid and a bitter substance . . Alkalis 
form with anchusin blue compounds. 

Anohvlose, ank- (argkildbz), V. [f. Anchy- 
losis, after anastomose, metamorphose , etc., rood. 
Fr. an ky loser, f. ankylose sb., perhaps supplying 
a model.] 

1 . truns. To stiffen a joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces ; to consolidate two dis- 
tinct bones ; usually in pass. To be solidly united 
bone to bone. 

17*7 Humtkb in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 381 In the For. 
poise, four of the vertebras of the neck are anchylosed. 1I36 
Tonn C yd. Anat. Of Phys. I. 981/2 In the Ostrich the last 


rib abuts against the ilium, to which it is anchylosed. 1B75 

i the substance 


uts agami 

Bi.akk Zoo/, a Teeth . . not anchylosed with I 
of the jaw. 

2 . intr. Of a joint : To grow stiff. Of two 
bones : To grow together. 

*833 Penny i'ycl. I. 308/1 It is very important to keep the 
fingers bent, because, if they unUiylo.e in that pOMitiori, the 
hand will bo more useful. 187a Mivaht Anat. 91 The two 
parietal* anchylose at a very early period into a single 
median bone. 

Anohyloned, auk- (wqkilF>xii\, ///. a. [f. 

prec. + -Eli.] Of two bones: Grown together, go 
firmly united as no longer to move upon each other. 
Hence of a joint : Stiffened. 

stis H. Browne Abothec. Vatic Alec. 8 The restored ac- 
tion of an anchylosed joint. 1849 Mori iiihqn Siluria x. 341 
The jaw* and anchylosed teeth of some small fish. ?07S 
Blake Zool. 88 Hie anchylosed luiubur and sacral vertebras, 
b. fig. Cramped, rigid. 

i8mW.Wp.bh in Med. Times 13 Sept. 366/1 Mind and hody, 
too, grow so anchylosed, that they will « ork only in one 
direction. 


|| Anchylosis, ink- (Kqkilita’M*). Also R 
anoylosis. [Gr. ay Kvkoxnx stiffening of the joints, 
f. dytcvKu-t tv to crook, f. dyevA-ot crooked, The 
reg. transliteration of the Gr. is ancylosis\ to 

{ >Tc*efve the hard c this has been spelled with ch, 
or which some substitute k. Cf. rr. ankylose.'] 
The formation of a stiff joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces; the coalescence of two 
bones originally distinct. 

*7*3 Chkbkldkn Anat. 1. L 117*6) 8 When these cartilages 
are destroyed . . |the bones) very readily unite ; this dis- 
temper is called Ancylosis. *785 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1180a) 
VII. xxi. 43 The abbess . . being in danger of an anchylosis, 
or stiff joint. 1879 Holmes hutg. <> The utility of joints 
is destroyed by soft ankylosis. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Anky- 
losis. itt* M 1 vast Cat 60 'l'he number of Imncs . . decreases 
with age, by anchylosis. 

b.yfr. 

1893 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 15 Impossible that any man 
could have made so many and such violent turns . . without 
incurring the danger of a * universal anchylosis.’ 

▲nehylotio. ink- (Kijkil/rtik), a. [f. Gr. dy- 
ttvAur-ut vbl. adj. f. dyn/Ab-uv (see Anchylosis) 
■f .10.] Of or pertaining to anchylosis. 

1899 in Worcester. 188s Syd. Soc. Lex., A nkylotic. 
Anoi&nitie, variant of Ancienty. 
tAnoienoy. Obs. Forms : 6 aunoienoie, 6-7 
anoiencie, 7 anolanoio, 7-8 anoienoy. [cor- 
ruption of earlier Anoienty, due to the erroneous 
assimilation of Ancient, orig. a{u)tuien, to ppl. adjs. 
in -ENT, whose abstracts are in -ency ; cf. decent, 
decency.] The quality of being ancient ; ancient- 
ness, oldness, antiquity. 

1948 Covksdalr Krasm. Para/hr. Jude si It bathe ben 
taken worthye authorise both for the aunciende and use of 
it. *987 Holinsiisd Scot. Chews. (1806) I. 36 Esteeming it 
a glorte to fetch their beginning of gnat andencie. 1008 
Topsbll Ser/ents 639 In regard of their gravity, hoariness, 
and andency. 1661 Jura Cleri 43 The Bishops follow him 


fe 


according to the Dignity and Andandes of their Respee* 
" Bess. ^KcwEsrooN Hist. Seat/. II. App. ax. 133 


(*inJ 3 nt), a. and sb.* Forms: 4 
auneien, -Inn, 4-5 -yen, 5 -yenne, -ienna, -land, 
jjMmtoeaunt, 5 -6 atinoyant(e, awnelant, -yant, 
j-7 atmoiant, (6 atmohant), 6-antiant, anolant. 
fa. Fr. ancien («Pr. ancian, Sp. anciano, It an* 
kiano) late L. antidn-um for +antean-uw former, 
previous, f. ante before + •dn-us: see -an. In 1 5th c. 
the genuine auneien -an was corrupted to aunci- 
Ctnd, auncient, by form-assoc. with ppl. forms in 
-nd, - nt , which sometimes lost final -t or -d\ in the 
reaction against this, the supposed correct ending 
was extended also to auneien, as to peasant), phea - 
oan{t), tyranif), etc. The great phonetic advance 
from auncient (iu*nsyent) to ainshent (?» njent) is 
seen also in change, chamber, gauge. The spelling 
antient was due to form-assoc. with worus like 


patient, mention, previously paeient, tnencioun, 
aided perhaps by reminiscences of antiguus.] 

A. adj. 

I. Referring to date. 

1 . Of or belonging to time post former, earlier, 
bygone, arch., exc. when approaching sense 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 43 The dclycyoune trace* of royn 
auncycnt loue. 1993 Shak*. Rick, if, it. i. 94 8 The Nobles 
hath he finde For ancient quarrel*. 1678 Uunyan Pilgr. 1. 
(186a) 93 Thy antient kindness. 170* Rowe A mb. S/e/- 
Moth. 1. i. 163 Tye* of andent Love. 179a T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1859) 111-377 Congres* would take it off your hands, 
in compliance with an ancient vote of that body. *793 
Ibid. (1859) IV. ^4 Profound argument* . . entitle him really 
to hi* ancient signature. 

t b. Hence, with titles of office or position for- 
merly occupied : Sometime, whilom, ex-. Cf. Fr. 
ancien gottverneur - ex-governor ; and old in Old 
Etonian, old soldier. Obs. 

16S1 G. Vernon Life of Heylin 8 An Ancient colonel and 
excellent commander in the army of King Charles. Ibid. 
36 He had been himself an ancient clerk in the old Convo- 
cation.*. 169a Luttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) 1 1. 344 An ancient 
alderman of I-ondon, who wu* mayor in 1635. *718 Pont 
Iliad 11. 863 They mourn’d their ancient leader losL 

2 . esp. Which existed in, or belonged to, times 
long past, or early in the world's history ; old. 

1366 Maundev. viii. 93 An Ymage of . . old auncyen Werk. 
1477 Karl Rivers Pictcs 139 1 ? thou can not atteyn to 
the wysedom of auncient men, at the leat study* ther 
book is. 195s Robinson /lords Utof. 165 l'he ofde and 
auncient cosmographcr*. 196a G. Leigii Armorie (1597) 
Href. A ij. Out of the holie Scriptures, as of other most an- 
tientest Authors. 1994 Hooker Feel. Pol. nr. 1 1617) 13a The 
reuerend simplicitiv of ancienter times. 183a in Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 190 To raise our auncient Soveraynes from their hersc. 
*873 Ray Journ. Low Countr. 6 In the most antient times. . 
these place* were Firm Land. 1777 Dalrymi'LK Trav. S/. 4 
Port, xl, Many antient weapons of war. 1838 M acgillivhay 
Humboldt’s Trent, xx. 396 Traces of ancient civilisation, i860 
Tvndai.l Mac. 1. f a 3. 163, I.. traced the action of ancient 
glacier*. 1877 Lvttkil Landm. 1. v. 4a The grave of Ossian 
. . and those of other Ancient worthies. 


8. Specifically applied to the period of history 
before the fall of tne Western Roman Empire. In 
this sense contrasted with modern , and medisn»al. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. f a (1873) 38 The ancient 
authors .. began to be read. 1704 Addison Italy Pref., 
Stntuary and Architecture both Ancient and Modem. 179* 
Howards Freed. IVi/t iv. 9 6. 337 The antient Greek and 
Roman Philosopher*. 1808 Z. Pike Ex/. Sources Missis - 
sik/i 111. App. 69 Perfect master of the antient languages. 
1846 Klms Elgin Marbles I. 1 The remains of auticnt art 
at ALhen*. 1875 Scrivener Text qf N. T. 3 The decline of 
ancient literature. 


b. Concerning or relating to ancient times. 

1309 Rohinson 1 title ) A Record of Auncient Histories, in- 
tituled in Ijitine, Gesta Romanorum. 1740 Johnson L. P., 
Barretter Wks. 1787 IV. 463 Antient or modern geography, 
i 1830 (////*•) The Edinburgh Academy's Ancient Geography. 


II. Of length of exigence. (Distinguished by 
Racon from 1.) 

4 . Of early origin or formation, going for back 
in history, of ancient date. 

1479 Rk! Noblesse 9 l'he noble auncient bloode of Troy. 
I53 S Covlhdall Baruch iv. 5 Thou people of God, o thou 
awncicut Israel. *s6l Dads tr. liulhugcr on A/ocal ., l'he 
auncicntest and noblest title, which the father*. . haue used. 
1986 Cogan Haven Health ii. (161 a) ao Thu Harpe of ail 
instruments is the most auncient. 1893 Holcroft Froca/ius 
iv. 134 To them ever the ancienter the things are, the truer 
they acetn. 1887 E. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. iil L 
(1743* <53 The meeting of Sufferings is one of the ancient* 
est assemblies they have. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 177 
| 10 The seal of an antient corporation. *849 Carlyle 
0<t>envr//u87i) II. 191 One of the ancien test seats belong* 
ing to the Lord of Ormond. 1899 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. 
ii. 71 Contending for no new-born freedom, but for andent 
rights. 

5 . Hence: Having existed long, and now, in 
consequence, possessing the attributes of lengthened 
existence ; long-established : time-worn ; hoary. 

1988 LurroN xooo Notable Things (\Jyp\xys [It doth] help 
the ancient pain of the Head, shorn Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1. v. 1 1 These times are the mdmtfwmto, when the world 
is ancient, and not those which we account ancient . . by a 
computation backward from ourselves. 1807 Shaks. Cor. 
iv. v. xoe Thy Ancient Malice. 1719 Young Busiris l L 
(1757) 8 This antient city, Memphis the renown’d. 1744 
Harris 3 Treat. 111. 11. (>763) 304 An andent wood. 1789 


attachment to France. s8s§ Macaulay ffiU. Eng. L 378 
Before the andent front of All MCoUme. 
b. Of old renown, long known to Tame. 

1819 Hbbu Hymn, From CreealansTs . . From many an 
andent river, From many a palmy plain* 

6. Of living beings : That has lived many years ; 
aged, old ; of great age. arch. 

c 1340 Goto. 4 Gr. Knt. toox pe oWe aundan wyf hmeet 
ho syttc). 147s Caxton Jason 46 Mirmidone yet liueth . . 
but ne is modie auncient. sasa Shaks. R. 4 J. 11. iv. 130 
Farewell, auncient Lady. i§giSTow Surv. xh, 431 Neyther 
the yong men of the City . . nor the aundent persona, 
ides Boston Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. (1631) s68 A young 
Gentlewoman . . was married . . to an andent man against 
her will. 188 a Load. Gao. mdccl/4 An antient Man in 
the Habit of a Seaman. 1704 Luttrkll Brief ReL (*857) 
V. 496 Sir Samuel A* try (being very antient) has resigned 
his place of clerk, a 17*8 Pemn Life Wks. 17*6 I. 90 This 
A. M. C. aforesaid, is an Andent Maid. 1799 Skwel tr. 
Hist. Quakers I. Pref. 10 Things, which some andent people 
had yet remembrance of. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 
663 An ancient matron of the Anabaptist persuasion. 

Y. Having the experience and wisdom of age, 
venerable, arch. 


c 1480 Bk. Curtasye in Babeet Bk. 393 An naundande 
aquier, or ellis a kny)t, po towelle down tase by fiille good 
ry)t. 1984 Becon Pnnc. Ckr. Retig. (18441 591 The duty 
of old women i* . . to be sober, sage, and andent. 1996 
Shaks. Tam. Shrew v. i. 75 You *eeme a sober, andent 
Gentleman by your habit. 1889 Baxter Para/hr. 1 Tim. 
v. 19 An accusation against a grave ancient Person. 1790 
Johnson Rambl. No. 190 p 6 The precept* of andent ex- 
perience. >879 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviil 938 Henry 
wished to be. . counselled by the wi»e and ancient of the 
kingdom. 

8. Savouring of age, old-fashioned, antique, rare. 

1998 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. iii, I am glad no 
one was hurt by his ancient humour. 18*0 Kea is St. Agnes 
xxxiii. He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

0 . That has l>een many years in some rank, posi- 
tion, or capacity. (Now commonly replaced by old.) 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sow/e iv. xxxiii. (1483) 8r Auncyen 
trauayled men that ben experte in dedes of armes. 1998 
Barret The. IVesrres v. iii. 180 Respect to be had to graue 
and ancient souldiers. 1608 I)ir. by Voy. Medit. 48 Seuerall 
of our ancientest seamen . . were sea sicke. 1663 Killigrew 
Parson's Wedd. in Uodsl. (17801 XI. 377 A soldier ancienter 
than thyself. 1719 Burnet Own ’time (17661 I. 947 The 
ancientest and most eminent of the former Bishops. 1807 
T. Jefferson Writ. IV. 68 My Dear and Antient Friend. 
ID. Comb., as ancient -customed, ancient-looking. 

s68x Loud. Gas. mdcxv/i The antient Customed Inn, 
known by the name of the White Hart and Antelope. 1848 
Dickens Dantbey <C\ D. ed.) 94 He presently returned with 
a very ancient-looking bottle. 

III. Law. (See quot.) 

1607 Cowtl Inter/r. ( J.) Ancient tenure is that whereby all 
the inanour* belonging to the crown in St. Edward’s or 
William the Conquerors days, did hold. \jtJb Blackstonk 
Comm. II. 39 Antient demesne consists of those lands or 
manors, which, though now perhaps granted out to private 
subjects, were actually in the hands of the crown in the time 
of Edward the confessor, or William the conqueror. 

B. sb.l 


1 . One who lived in ancient times. Commonly in 
pi. 7 he Amicnts : esp. the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and other civilized nations of antiquity. (Orig. 
adj. * the ancient / like 1 the learned') 

1541 Copland Ga /yen’s Tera/. 2 F ij b, All the auncyente* 
apply the sayd suppuratyfe medycyncs. 1997 H ookkr Eccl. 
Pol. v. Ixi. f t 'l'he ancient it may be were loo severe. 161s 
Bint e Transl. Pref. 3 Neither is there any likelihood that 
enuie and malignity died and were buried with the ancient. 
1669 M ani.ky 6 rottus's L. -Countr, Wars 387 l'he famouacst 
Engine of War now used, of whose use, the Antient* were 
utterly ignorant. 1791 W atts htt/rov. Mind ii. < 1 Box) ai The 
doctrines of the antients. 1880 Hauchton Phys. Geog. v. 
an To the Ancients the Nile appeared almost miraculous. 

b. esp. The ancient authors of Greece and Rome; 
the ancient classics. Hence, An ancient classic. 

1619 G. Sandy* Trav. a 10 In fame it ISidon] contendeth 
with Tyros . . nnd is more celebrated by the Ancient a 163* 
Hai.es in Shaks. Cent. Praise 198 If Mr. Shakespcar had 
not read the Antients. *749 Fielding Tom Jones hi. iii. 
1 1 B40) 26 He wan deeply read in the ancient*. 178 } )• Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. 86. 135 The same respectable Ancient [Plu- 
tarch] assures us, that, etc. *777 Sir W. Jones Poems, etc. 
Pref. 14 We always return to tne writings of the ancient*. 
1870 Lowei.i. Study Wind . aaa l’he only method by which 
a poet may . . reckon on ever becoming an ancient himself. 

2 . The Ancient of Days : a scriptural title of the 
Almighty. 

9 Bible (Cenev.) Dam. vii. 9, I beheld till the thrones 
; vp, and the Ancient of dayea did sit. I So i6t« ; 
Wyclif elde, Cqveruale olde aged. | 

8 . An old or aged man (or animal) ; a patriarch. 

15M Ord. Cry s ten Men (W. de Wordei 11. vul (1506) 107 
Those the whvche mocketh with these auncyentes. 1803 
Philotus clxvui. Let countenance accord with jour gray 
hairis ?e auncient* all. s88s Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min- 
S3 [Beavers) gnaw down trees to build with, and draw them 
on the bellies of their antients. 1793 Richardson GraAdison 
(1781) VI. ix. 3a Incomparable woman ! If 1 were such an 
excellent ancient, I would no more wish to be young. 1790 
Cowfsr Odyss. iv. 517 Then, hero, loose the ancient ef the 
deep (Proteus). 1814 Southey Roderick iii. Wks. IX. e8 A 
venerable ancient, by his side A comely matron. 1837 
Dickens Pichw. (1847) 180/a * My father, sir,’ replied Mr. 
Weller. * How are you, my ancient?’ 

+ 4 . An ancestor. Obs. rare. 

1940 Hysdk Fives' fnstr. Ckr. Woman (199a) D vU, The 
aundent of his stocke is before the making of the worlds. 
i§§§ H. Crosse Vertms Comsnw. (1878) si Can a man . . brag 
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•r the Verities of hw auncient t, If his owne life be vhiotisT 
** ** ttr * m * ® ur were Gyuu, end we 

f 5 . A senior, a superior in Age; usually with 
ponesshre, his ancient. Cf. Fr. sen ancicn. Ohs. 

1348 Udall, etc Kmsm. Parnphr. Mark vs. 34 They sawe 
howe Peter had the preeminence . yet sum of theim, pere his 
. auncienu. tug I7 Fox* A. f M. 1x596) 767/1 Gdwer was 
a great deale Ids [Chaucer's) ancient. tM Mkor in Ellis 
Ong. Lett. 1. III. *79 Justice Jones being the ancient on the 
bench. 1640 Fuun AM Rediv., Remolds 11867) H. aao 
Remolds was . . bred up in the same college . . with Jewel 
his ancient and R. Hooker his contemporary. 1699 Lx* 
strange AUiance Dev. Off. 105 To these evidences out of 
Jerome and Chrysostom, let me add that of Gregory Naxian- 
sen antient to them both. 

6. As a title of dignity : An 4 Elder.* arch. 

*SM Mots 0 M t he Possum Wks. 1557. 1399/1 Than gathered 
there together the prynces of the priest es and the auncientes, 
into the Palyce of . . Caiphas. ig7 Fleming Conti*. Halim - 
Will. 3W1 The wardens, the ancients of the handicrafts. 
*6*1 Bible Jer. xix. x Take of the ancients of the people, 
and of the ancients of (he Priestes. rfu Usshbk Annate 
vi. (1658) 378 Conferring with some of the Ancients of the 
Town. 1708 New View Land. 11 . 480/* The Vestry . . is . . 
composed of the Ancients of the Parish, who have passed 
Churchwarden. 1769 Home Fatal Discav. iv, V go to meet 
the ancients of the land, The hoary counsellors. 

7 . Law. One of the senior members forming the 
governing body of the Inns of Court and of Chan- 
cery. (More or less Ohs. in use.) 

ign Act 5 Elis, i. As well Utter barresters, as Benchers, 
Readers, Auncients in any house or houses of Court. 1970 
Ascii am Sckolem. . 6s When he was Auncient in Inne of 
Courte, certain e yong lentlenten were brought before him, 
to be corrected for certaine misordera. 1685 Loud. Ga*. 
xnmx/6 From the Principal, Antients, and the rest of the 
Gentlemen of the Society of Bernards-lnn, London. 169s 
Blount Law Diet.. Ancient, In Grey's-lnn the Society 
consists of Benchers, Ancients, Hamsters, and Students 
under the Bar. 1751 Chambers Cyci. s.v, Here [Gray's-inn] 
the ancients are the elder barristers. x86o Funster Grand 
Remoustr. iao On going into commons at the Temple, he 
found himself, lad as he was, ‘ ancient ' to above two hundred 
elder Templars. 

Aaoiant (*»njent), sb'l arch . Forms: 6 an- 
oyent, ansyant, anoientt, aunoient(e, -ohient, 

6-8 antient, 7 aunoyent, 8 anshent, 6- nnoient. 
[a corruption of Enhion, early forms of which, like 
ensyne, enseygne , were confounded with ancicn , an- 
cyen, the contemporary forms of ancient \ with which 
they thus became formally identified from 16th to 
1 8th c. Also spelt by pseudo-etymology antesign.] 

1 . An ensign, standard, or flag: pi. insignia, colours. 

>5£4 Chrun. Grey Friars 87, 1 know that theys be Wyettes 

ancienttcs. 1569 Rising in North 105 in Percy Ret. I. 393 
Erie Percy there his ancyent spred. 1378 T.N., tr. Cotuf. 
IV. India 23 The devise of this ensigne or auncient was 
flames of fire. xgBr Golding De Mar nay xxii. 331 When 
Osyris led his people to Battell, he liad diuers Antesignes 
. . us in one a l)og, in another an Ox. 16x0 Chesters f ri- 
umph Particulars x, A Man . . carying an Auncient of our 
colour* of S. George. i6aa F. Markham Dec. IVarre 11. ix. 
73 This Ensigne we corruptly call Antient. and I haue scene 
U written Aniesignc. x6ap S? hertogenbesh a8 To let flye all 
their Ancicuts as well vpon the gales, as the walles. 1715 
De Fob Voyage round li'orld (1040)34 Hang out a signal, 
viz., a red anejent, on the mizen-top. 17*7 51 Chambers 
Cycl . , Ancient in the naval armament is the flag or streamer, 
borne in the stern of a ship. xBu H. Miller Scenes 4 - Leg. 
xv. 1x857) 323 Her ancient suspended half* way over the deck. 

2 . A standard-bearer, an 1 ensign.* (The full name 
was ancient-bearer ; see below.) 

xjo6 Shaks. alien. IV. 11. iv. 120 Welcome, ancient Pistoll I 
— Hen. V, 111. vi. ao (Flu.) Hee is coll’d aunchient Pistoll. 
1598 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxxi. 573/2 Their 
first elected Auntient or Ensign bearer. 164a Fuller Holy 
4 Pro/. St. 111. xv. 191 To see the flesh of our Ancient as torn 
as his colours. [1830 J are b Dam ley xxxviiL 170 The banner 
of their company by their own ancient.] 

3 . Comb, f anolent-bearer prec. sense. 

1579 Churckw. Acc. St. Marg. IVestm. (1797) xg Paid to 
the Boicrs, the ansyant-bearer, and to him that played upon 
the drome £1 7 s. 4 tL X591 Pekuvall Sp. Diet., A (fires , 
an andent-bcarcr, Sign (/er. x6o6 A ct 3 71 as. /, v, No Recu- 
sant conuict . . shall bear# any Office or Charge, as Captainc, 
Lieutenant, Corporall, Sergeant, Ancient-bearer, 
f Aneiflftter. Obs. rare ~ l . [app. a confusion 
between ancient , and anceter, 16th c. form of An- 
cestor.] Ancestor, elder. 

16540 a vton Fest. Notes iil vii. 1 is What if my Ancienters 
were John of Cumber, If I no worth have. 

Andently (l 1 ’njcntli ), adv. [f. Ancient <*.+-ly a.] 
1. In ancient times, of old time, of yore, 
igpa Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) l iv. (1506) 43 Aun- 
cyently foure maner of people all onelybe anoynted with the 
holy unccyon. 1376 Lambarde Pemmb. (1826) 153 At 
Foficstone should aunciently stande one of those Turrets 
which the Romanes planted. 1635 Heywood Hart. Health 
303 Man . . was antiently figured an angry man sitting in a 
Chariot. 1660 R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 36 The state of man 
most anciently was never anarchy, but monarchy. 1718 
N ewton ChronoL A mended 1 . 45 The Philosophers anciently 
delivered their Opinions in Verse. 1833 1. Taylor Fanat. 
ix. 304 The anciently recorded dithonoun of the nation. 

1 2 - With less idea of remoteness : Formerly. Obs. 
1604 Bedell Lett. UL 58 This is not onely denied by Pro- 
testants, but . . anciently . . by the Spanish. 17340-. Return's 
Anc. Hist. <i8s 7) VIII. xix. §7 . 906 Such as Were anciently 
tributaries to me. 1737 Col. Ret. Penn. IV. sis Those who 
bad anciently settled by mistake in the limits or either Pro- 
vince. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 43a Leave the 
Americans as they anciently stood. 


+8. From ancient times, of long standing. Ohs. 
i8a8 Coke On Litt. (1633) Pref., A Gentleman anciently 
descended. s66y Milton P. L. v. 733 We mean to hold what 
anciently we chum Of Deitie or Empire. 1886 Ravknrcrokt 
in Sh. Lent, I*r, 404 Some anciently conversant with the 
Stage. 

+ 4 . After the manner of an ancient or elder, oid- 
fashionedly. Obs. rare. 

1588 Ghkenk Pandosto Ii6o 7> 33 Taking a great hooke in 
his liond ■ ■ he went verie anciently to find out the mistresse 
of his affection. 

0 . In an ancient manner, like something old. 
rare. 

1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bk. (1879) I. 49 They smelt 
anciently and disagreeably. 

▲noitntntBI i*»*iijontneK). Also 6 aunoient- 
nasse, 6-7 abtientneas. [f. as prcc. + -nehh.] 

1 . The quality of being ancient or old ; antiquity 
(by which word it is now almost superseded). 

1537 TTindalk Expos. St. John 93 He alleged . . y author 
theror, and hys auncientnewui. 1538 Inland I tin. 1 V. 106, 

I asked a merchant there of the Antientnesse of the Towne. 
x6to Holland Camden's Brit, il 64 In comparison of litem, 
the AntientnesseR of all oilier natiotni is but novelty. s6ax 
Ainsworth Annot. Rental. Gen. x. 15 Sidon..a city re- 
nowned . . for ancicntncs and fame. i8i|Siikli ey Q. Mab 
vii, Chronicles of untold ancientness. «88a Farrar Early 
Chr. 1 . 3*14 Another imporiaut cons.dcrauon is the Ancient- 
ness of this Epistle. 

f 2 . Anc ent estate or condition. Obs. rare. 

160a Fdlhklkk 1st Pt. Paralt. 22 Certain honours . .which 
be not of the Anuentnes of the crowne. 1657 Scott in Burton 
Diary k 1828) 11 . 383 If you resort to the ancientness ol Par- 
liaments, you will find it as that gentleman said, 
f 3 . Seniority, priority. Obs. 

xjpS Florio, Priori ta, prioritic, eldership, ancientnes, 
Mmioritic. k6x9 Treat. Anc. 4 Mod. Times II. 513/a The 
rest take their places according to the antientnesse of their 
elections. s6a8 Coke On Litt. 94 a. Next to him the Bishop 
of Winchester, and then all other Bishops of both Prouinces 
after their ancicntncsne. 

Ancientry (/> nfentri ).arch. Also6aunohent-, 

7- 8 antient-. [f. Ancient + -by. Cf. pageantry .] 
1 . The quality or estate of being ancient or very 

old ; Ancientness, antiquity ; old -fashioned style ; 
seniority, priority. 

xxBo North Ptntarch (1676 02 The Nobility and ancientry 
of their Houses. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. Bo The wedding 
maneriy modest, as a measure full of state and aunchentry. 
166s S. Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iii. 5a A Baron must go after 
the ancientry of his Creation. 174a West Let. in Gray’ s 
Poems , x 775) 144 They contain not one word of antientry. 
2789 H. Walpole in Miss Berry's Corr. 1 . 175, 1 allow my 
ancientry and that 1 am an old fund, jealous and ]>eeviah 
husband. 1866 J. I Nr; slow Poems a6 It could not fail to 
find Much proof of ancientry. *877 Dixon Duma 1 . iv. i. 257 
An air of mateliness, reserve, and ancientry. 

1 2 . Ancient lineage or descent ; ancestry, origin. 
1596 Spenser State I ret. 32 The Irish thinke to enoble 
themselves by wresting their Auncientryfrom the Spaniard. 
t8. colled. Ancients, elder people, elders. Obs. rare. 
ig |0 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Rev. xvii. 4 The floridi- 
ing and bewtiful rayment wherwith they and theyr aun- 
cien tries haue garnished nnd annowmed this whore. 1589 
R. Harvey Plaint Perc. 7 To be infourmcd . . by the Aun- 
cientry of the Parish. 161 1 Siiaks. Wint. T. 111. iii. 63 
Wronging the Auncicntry, stealing, lighting. 

4 . The ancient or olden time ; antiquity. 

*788 Choker Ariosto’s Or/. Fur. xiv. Ixxxi, Once they 
were there ; but 'twas in antlentry. 1839 Blackw. Mag. X LV. 
371, 1 love those tales of ancientry, ilgg Bailey Mystic 63 
Ere all, in ancientry xeterne, was God. 

5 . pi. or colled. Ancient things or relics, antiqui- 
ties. rare . 

1866 E. Waugh Eawr Folk in Lane. Lyrics sox There 
connot be Another pate like his, It 's o crom-full o' ancientry, 
An 1 Roman haw-pennies 1 

t A-ncienty. Obs. Forms: 4 anoienta, 5 
•yaunte, aunoiente, 5-6 -yente, -ientee, -isntye, 
-yauntye, anoianltie, 6-7 aunc-, ant-, anoientie, 
6-8 anoienty. [a. AFr. ancienU for OFr. ancicn - 
neti, f. ancicn Ancient, cogn. w. Pr. ancianetat. 
It. antianith , Sp. ancianidad. (Of Romanic forma- 
tion: if the word had been L., the OFr. would 
have been ancienti'. sec -ity.)] The erroneous as- 
sociation of aneien(t) with ppl. forms in •ent, finally 
caused ancientv to be corrupted to Ancienct. Only 
in Scotch did the regular am ianitie (cf. Christianity , 
etc.) appear in 16th c.] gen. The quality of being 
ancient, ancientness, antiquity. 

1 . Remoteness in past tunc ; distance back from 
the present. 

1485 C ax ton Chat. Gt. 95 The Romans whyche of grate 
ancyaunte were of grete apporte. 1563 Pilkington Burning 
0/ Pattis (1841) 586 We know what ancienty and authority 
they be of. 1579 W. Fulkb Hoskins's Part. a8x No one 
writer of like auncientie sayth it is not the verie bodie. 

2 . The time long past ; the ancient or olden time ; 
antiquity. 

14I9 Caxton Faytes o/Armes ul v. 175 That the lande 
were bound# so to doo of suncyente. cigsS Skelton Ph. 
Sparewe 767 These poetes of auncyente. saos Carew Corn- 
wall 936 Their Wooll . . hath (from ail auncientie) been# 
transported, without paying Custom©, 

8- concr. The people of old times ; the ancients. . 


period, or of extending back from the present to a 
• time long past ; old standing. 

■8 *h Suppt. for Beggert 1x845) is For the .. auncientie of 
your kytiudome whiche was bifore theyrs. a tfM Knox 
Hut. Ref. Wks. 1846 ]. a8x Ihe ancUnitie of Umblood of 
my nous. 1390 Grrenk Quip /or Vpst. Courtier in Hart. 
Mw. (Malh.i ll.aaB To preach, and shew the antiquUie 
and antinntie of his house. x6eg Sanderson Scrm. Act 
Mag. 11. 106 \\ c may not deny them the ancienty of their 
• • semen serpent is, the spawn of the old Serpent. 

6. I tie quality of being aged ; agedness, oldness. 
■378 Babbous Bruce vi. 95a A gret stone . . That throw the 
gret anciemc Was lowsyt, roddy for to falL Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 436/1 He. fyllcd with benewred auncyente of dayet 
. . rendred hys sowle. 12(89 T. Newton Ckero De Senect . 
17a, My ^ray heorrs, and my auncientie of yeres. 

(I. Seniority; priority of birth or appointment, 
*848 W. ’I'lioMAS Hist. Italy 39 The Cardutalls bestowed 
thcmselfcs after their auncientee in certaine tulles, a 1804 
Hanmeb draft, /ret. 194 For the eldest can demand . . the 
chief# mease by reason of her auticicniy. 1773 Ash, Am- 
cienty ta law term), Seniority, priority ot birth. 

II AnoiI« (dpnsai'li). [L. am i/e (of doubtful 
etymol.), pi. aneflia , a small oval shield, and spec.] 
The sacred shield of the ancient Romans, said to 
have fallen from heaven ; on the preservation of 
which the prosperity of the city was supposed to 
depend. 

*600 Holland Livy 1. xx. X5/1 Certaine scutcheons or 
bucklers that fell from heaven, called Ancilta. 1674 Bhevint 
Saul at Kndor 385 0'.) The Trojan* secured their palladium : 
the Romans their ancile. 1833 Singleton Virgil 11 , 171 
And in his left hand the ancilebarc. 

Ii 4 ww»la (ftiuHa). [L. ancilta handmaid, dim. 
of ancu/a, dim. fem. of early L.ancus, anca, servant; 
cf. also A nci l lb.] A maidservant, handmaid. 

x8j*x M. Collins /mm 0/ Strange Meetings 97 The pert 
anctlla flutters foolish feet. 

Ancillary (arnsil&rl), a. [ad. L. ancilldri-us 
(more correctly anci/ldr-is) of or pertaining to a 
handmaid, f. ancilla : see prec.] 

1 . Subservient, subordinate, ministering {to'). 

a W ATERtiousE Fire of Lond t 60 God makes every thing 
iry hereunto. >768 Blackstonk Comm. 111. vii (R.) It 
is beneath the dignity of the king's cuurts to be merely an- 
cillary to other inferior jurisdictions. 1836 H. Tavlok 
.Statesm. viii. 40 It will be rather ancillary than essential. 
<848 Arnould Mar. Imur, 11 . il v. 65a Warlike stores . . di- 
rectly ancillary to warlike purposes. 1869 Kawunson Anc. 
Hist. 8 Geography, the other ancillary scieuce to History. 

2 . lit. (alter L.) Of or pertaining to maid-servants. 
rate and affected. 

. i*8> T hackehay Esmond in. ix. (1876) 404 Tlie ancillary 
beauty was the one whom the Prince had selected. 1834 
Hadiiam Haiieut. 399 Ancillary reformation has not yet 
begun to be thought of ; cats are not more detrimentaf to 
mice . . than these smashing wenches to . . Sfevrcs teacups, 
t ▲’ncillatd, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 1 .. ana l Id t - 
ppl. stein ol ancilla-ri to be a handmaid, or slave.] 
i o be subservient. 

1639 Sir S. D’Ewes in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. I. 3x4 So 
forward with his Arms to ancillatc to the Emperor's De- 
signs. 

+ Anoillo. Obs. Also a anoe lie, a-6 a noelle, 

5 anoylle. [a. OFr. ancelle, ancele :-L. A nulla.] 
A maid-servant or handmaid. 

ct 365 Chaucbr A. B.C. O, Ffrorn his nncllle iv.r. an- 
celle, ancile] he made maibire&se Of heuene & eerj>e. 
c 1430 Lyoc. Min. Poems 37 Do irewc service, as ancillc . . 
Unto liir lord. 1474 Caxion Chess* 148 In the olde lawe the 


god, Dougluer and Ancclle. 

Anoipitfel (Gbnsi'pit&l), a. rare. [f. L. ancipit - 
{anccps) two-headed (f. an ( * ambi) both + capit- 
hcad) 4- -a 1. 1 .] Having two sharp edges. 

*794 Mariyn tr. Rousseau's Dot. xxv. 37a It has an and- 
pita!, or two edged stem. 1884 Webster cites Gray. 

▲aoipitatc (*nsi nitrit),a. [f. as prec. + -at* 2 , 
after Fr. ancitnli ; cf. L. capit&t-us.]- prec. 

»J 78 in Syd. see. Lex . 

AnoipitOM (#n»i'pitas\ a. [f. as prec. + -oua ] 

+ 1 . Uncertain, doubtful. Obs. 

163a Gaulk M ague from. 86 Planets amlcall, bencvolous.. 
as also ancipitouR, and indifferent to both. 1837 Tomlinson 
Return's Dtsp. 363 Which is the tnte turbith is yet oncipitoua 

2 . Hot. - Ancipital. 

WoacESiKR cites Brands. 1866 Treat. Dot. 6 a/x 
Ancipitons , two-edged, as the stem of an Iris. s88a Baker 
in yrnL Dot. No. 331. 70 A large tree with branchlets anci- 
pitous and obscurely pilose towards the tip. 

JLnoistroid (dtnsi'Btroid), a. [aa. Gr. dyuurrpo- 
itMlt hook-shaped, f. dymarpov hook : see -01D.] 
Hook-shaped. *879 in s pd. Sec. Lex. 

Ancle, variant spelling of Ankle. 

Anoloee, obs. form of Enoloae. 

Anoloy, earlier form of Accloy 

t A*HCOly. Herb. Obs. [a. Fr. ancolic, for accolie, 
corrupt £ med.L. aquileja , aquilegia.] Columbine. 

tj8i Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 36 b, J ake the eede of An- 


9 . concr. The people of old times ; the ancients. . 
<336 Vrron Godly Saiyngt (1846) 15 We do synne no lesse 
. . than the anneyauntye dyd synne in the Arke of the Lordes 
cov enant#. 

4 . The quality of having existed since a remote 


h8i Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 36 b. Take the eede of An- 
cofie or Accolie beaten to pouder. i«8 Lyts D o d oe n t 166 
It is Called in English Columbine . . in French Aneoly, in 
high Douch Agley and Agctey : in base Aimaigne A he ley. 
tAnOOttt. Ohs. or dial. Forms: 6-7 unoome, 
6-8 anoome, 7 anoombe, 8 andioomb. [Of 
somewhat doubtful formation ; expL by Elyot, 
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Butt, etc. «a 4 adventitias morbus ' ; thus evidently 
viewed by them as a derivative of Come (cf. income 
revenue). Hence prob. a variant of northern £ng. 
4m -com £ (14th c.) 4 visitation, access of disease/ 
peril, a partially translated adaptation of Norse 
dkoma, 'arrival, visitation, emotion on the skin/ 
On-tome would also easily yield the 16th c. variant 
uncome ; the mod. Sc. ana north Eng. in -come t used 
in a similar sense, shows a further refashioning of 
the prefix ; cf. amid, among, with their variants on 
mid, in mid \ 0 mong, on mono, in mong. 'The later 
spellings ancombe , andicemb, show that Che word 
was no longer understood.] 4 An ulcerous swelling 

rising unexpectedly * \ Wright); a boil; an impos- 
thume ; by some later authors applied to a whitlow, 
(ir 1300 Cursor Mnndi 9910 (Colt. MS.) Hard on-coma aal i 
•end him [Pharaoh) acre, Bath on him and hia kingrike.) 
<938 Elyot (in Prom. Parv. *54 note), Adventitias morbus 
nydino« that comcth without our defaute, and of some men 
in called an uncome. 1944 Act 34 -5 Htn. I'll l, vtiLVn- 
cornea of hands, scoldings, burnings. 1980 Bakst A to. F 38a 
A fellon, vneomme, or cattes haire; a bile or sore that riseth 
in mans bodie. /nruncutus. Ibid. A 380 An Ancome, Ad - 
uentitlus morbus. 1809 Mass ton etc., Eastw. Hot 111. if. 

I have aeene a little prick, no bigger than a pins head, awel 
bigger and bigger till it haa come to an uncome. 1880 Hex- 
ham Dutch Diet ., Viji, an Ancombe, or a Sore upon ones 
Anger. 1678 A. Littlxton Lot. Diet., C Lotus . . a whitlow 
or andlcomo. 1738 Bailey Househ. Diet, toe Betony . . will 
bring incomes and impoatumes to a suppuration. 

+ A nooning, vbl. sb. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. An- /re/. 

1 (I ) + Coming. (The use of this prefix as a form- 
ative, at so late a date, must have been due to some 
special cause. Did the writer think of Ger. an- 
bom men ?)] An approach, avenue, entrance. 

1989 Ive Fort if. 8 The bulwarks, .should be placed . . where 
they may . . commaund duct the ancomings to the Fort. 

II Aaoon (mrjtynL PI. ancones. [L., a. Gr. 
dyitwv a nook or bend, spot, the elbow.] 

1 . L'Ays. The elbow. (See quot.) 

■708 Philliio, Ancon . . the Elbow . . sometimes taken by 
Anatomists for the backward and larger shooting forth of the 
Bane of the Arm called Vina. i8g)M ayns Exp Lex., Ancon, 
term for the elbow; or the triangular surface of the ole- 
cranon process of the ulna. 

2 . Arch. a. The corner or quoin of a wall, cross- 
beam, or rafter, b. One of 4 the trusses or consoles 
sometimes employed in the dressings or antepag- 
menta of apertures, serving as an apparent support 
to the cornice of them at the flanks. Gwilt. 

1706 Phillies, a v.. In Architecture Anconea are the comers 
or coins of Walls . . Cross-beams or Rafters. 1793 Cm ambuss 
Cyct.Su //. , Ancon . . in the antient architecture, the brackets, 
or shouldering pieces, called consoles by the modems. i8sa 
Nicholson Prmct. Builder 383 Consoles are called, accord- 
ing to their form, ancones or trusses, mutules, and modilUons. 

3 . Anoon sheep : A race with long bodies, and 
very short legs, the fore-legs crooked ; bred from a 
single lamb born with these peculiarities in 1791. 

18x9 Laurence Phyt. (1848) 31a Where common ewes have 
had twins by ancon rams. 1890 T. Roes tr. Humboldt's 
Truv. 1 . lx. 34a The sheep with very short legs, called uncon 
sheep in Connecticut. 

Anconal (tc gkAial), a. Phyt. [f. A noon 4- -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to the ancon or elbow. 

>803 Edin. Ant. III. 109 The atlantal extremities again 
are subdivided . . Into anconal and thenal. ex 869 Owen in 
Circ. ScL II. 71/a The humerus . . is strongly bent in e sig- 
moid form, with die anconal surface convex. 

Anoonssi (ftnkJh-n/SU), a. Phyt. [f. med.L. 
anetinc-us of the elbow (f Anoon) 4 - -al*.] » prec. 

xtye Flower OsteoL Mamm. 043 The olecranon or anconeal 
process [of the ulaa\. 

▲nCOneOTUI (fcqk^nfos), a. Phyt. rare 
[f as prec. + -ous.] * prec. 

1891 Maynb Ex/. Lex., Anconoiu . . applied to a triangular 
muscle of the elbow ; anconeoua. 

Anoonoid (arijWnoid), a. Phyt. [ad. Gr. Ay- 
nojvoiibqt curve-shaped, elbow-like : see Ancon and 
-oil).] Elbow-like; anconal. 

itxp Panto lor.. A monoid Process . m process of the cubit 
1839^ oblym Diet. AM., A monoid, Elbow-like, as applied 
to a process of the cubit. >879 in Syd. Hoc. Lex. 

t Anoony. Obs. (Sec quot) 

1674 Rav Iron Work in Collect. xa8 After two or three 
heats and working they bring it to an ancony, the figure 
whereof h in the middle a barr about 3 feet long of that 
shape they intend the whole barr to be made ofit. 1791 
Chambers Civ/., Ancony, a bloom wrought Into the figure 
of a flat iron bar . . with two sqnare rough knobs, one at each 
end. 1999 Re/eri. Arts in J. Holland Matsu/. Metal (t 831) 
1 . 1*4 Draw them under the forge hammer into anconiee. 
Anoor, obs. form of Anchob. 

11 Anoora. Obs. [It. aneora again.] Formerly 
used in same sense as Fr. Enoobk. 

171a Addison S/oct. No. 3*3 P 8 Mr. Froth cried out An- 
cons. xjn Budgeu. S/ecf. No. 341 r 3 The second Night 
the Noise of Aneora' s was as loud as before. 

Aaoortl (segkftr&l), a. Zool. rare. [ad. L. an. 
cordl-is , f. aneora Anchob ] Of or pertaining to 
an anchor ; anchor-like, fitted to take hold Uke an 
anchor, like the feet of some parasitic Crustacea, 
slsa Dana Crust, u. 746 The foet are not all ancoraL 
Anars, obs. form of Anchob. 

Anorons, earlier form of Anohobxss. 
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miftj. suffix, [ad. L. Sntia, forming abstr.aba. 
on ppl. adja. in -dnt-em (see -ant ).1 A modem 
Eng. differentiated form of the earlier -anob, ex- 
pressing more distinctly the sense of quality, state, 
or condition, often belonging to L. sbs. in -ntia, os 
to Heg&ntia 4 elegant-ness/ pruddnlia 4 prudent- 
ness/ as distinct from the sense of action or process, 
regularly expressed by the Fr, form -once, as in 
atd-ance, assist -ance, guid-ance , admit t-ance. Partly 
used to form new words, pertly to refashion earlier 
words in -ance , expressing quality. If the L. dili- 
gentia, elegdntia, temper Sntia, prudhUia, were now 
lor the first time adopted as Eng., they would be 
made ditigency , elegancy , temperancy, pendency ; 
they owe their existing forms in -nee, to the fact 
that they were adopted from Fr., long before 
-ncy came into use. But many words, once like 
these, have been refashioned, and now appear with 
-ncy ; e.g. constancy, infancy , piquancy, vacancy ; 
the modem tendency being to confine -net to ac- 
tion, and to express quality or state by -mey ; cf. 
compliance, pliancy, annoyance, buoyancy . For the 
formation see -bn err, and cf. -acy, -or. 

H Anojlo. Obsr* [Gr. Ay*v\ij the thong of a 
javelin, also, a stiff joint: see Anchylosis.] (Phil- 
lips transfers the Gr. senses to Eng.) 

1706 Philuss, Amyls, a kind of Javelin or Dart, or the 
Leather thong with which it U thrown. In Anatomy, the 
bending of the Elbow or of the Ham ; the Contraction or 
Drawing together of a Joynt 17x1 in Bailey. 

Anojloid (aensiloid', a. rare-*, [f. prec. + 
•oiD.l 1 Resembling a clasp, noose or hook. 1 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1879. 

▲noyroia (fcnsnrroid), a. Phys. [ad. med.L. 
ancyrotd-es, a. Gr. anchor-soaped : see 

Anghob and -om. Sometimes made ankuroid ] 
Anchor-shaped ; applied to a process of the shoulder- 
bone, also called tnc coracoid, and to the middle 
cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain. 

[1706 Phillips has Aucyroides.] 1839*47 Todd CycL Anal. 

J Phys. III. 674/a The posterior cornu is also named the 
iaital, or ancyroid cavity. 

And ircna, and, famil. an/n\ conj. formerly prep. 
Forms : 1- and; also 1 end, ond, 2-5 ant, 3-7 an, 
8-9 dial, an 1 , 3-4 occas. a; but usually expressed 
by the compendium for L. et, in OE. *), later &*, 
8c ('And perse’), so that it is impossible to tell 
the full form intended. [OE. shows two forms: 
(1) and, pnd( OTeut. *anda) OFris. anda, and, 
OS. ant, OllG. ant, Goth, anda-, and, ON. and-, 
prep. 4 against, fronting'; (2) qnd( OTeut. *andi ) 
OFris. ande, and, an, end, cn, OHG. anti, enti, 
inti, unti, endi , indi, unde, MIIG. unde, und, unt, 
mod.G. und, Du. en, conj. ; cf. L. ante before, Gr. 
Avrl against, Skr. (Vedic) anti over against, loca- 
tive of antd 4 end, boundary, vicinity/ hence 4 on 
the frontier of, abutting on, fronting, facing.' From 
the idea of opposition, juxtaposition, or antithesis, 
the word was used in the Teut. langs. to express the 
mutual relation of notions and propositions. The 
general Teut. form of the conj. is *andi, of the prep. 
*and(a ; in OE., with the early loss of % nd, and 
(pnd) remained for both, but soon became obs. os 

{ >rep„ exc. in a few derivatives : see C. The level- 
ing of OE. pnd, {nd, under the single form and was 
no doubt helped by the fact that the conj. is nearly 
always unemphatic, so that the vowel is obscured 
and tends to sink to a mere voice glide ('nd ). From 
the same cause the final d has from early times 
been often dropped, os now universally in the dia- 
lects, and commonly in familiar speech : bread and 
butter » bread 'n butter. See also An con/.] 
t A. prep, (in OE. governing dot.) Obs. 

+1. Of local relation : Before, in presence of. 
41 X 000 C/bdmom 13 Hcefdon glcdm and dreim and heora 
ordfrumnn [i.e. joy mud mirth m/resmee of their creator]. 
1 2 . Of logical relation : By the side of, besides^ 
along with, in addition to. 

axaoo Menol. (Grain) an Emb eahta niht and fedwerum. 
Ibid. 188 Ymb twentix and fif nihtum [cf. x6x Ymbo twA 
nihti 

B. conj. co-ordinate. (Introducing a word, clause, 
or sentence, which is to be taken side by side with , 
along with, or in addition to, that which precedes it.) 
I. Connecting words. 

1 . Simply connective. 

*700 EfmmlGL (Sweat O. R. T.^a) A df neve, and suilewf 
Rrfuri Gl. (ibid.) Atfuove, end suilee. c 700 Cjwmon Hymn 
a Matudcs mxecti end his modguUnc. 87* O. R. Chiron * 
/COcrddcyningond [A/JfOl Alfred hlihroour. 41x194 Ibid. 
(Laud. MS.) an. x> 35 pa men . . csri-mta and wimmen. txof 
Lay. 5461 Sorwcn an karo. cimmGen. 4* Ex. 485 Twin- 
wifing ant twin^nansla^L Ibid, bgj Noa . . on is ore sunen. 
4:1300 Dial. SoL 4 Sat. (KamblcVll. 170 Wyt ant wysdom. 
tjn Wvcup Gen. i. x Hauane ana erthe. 1990 Shako. Com. 
Err. v. L 169 My master and his man am both broke loose. 
17s x Smut S/oct. Na 0 rt Both in Town and Country. 
17SX Addison ibid. No. x>6 Vs We do in our Consciences 
believe two end two asks four, xljfl Grots Groses (1869) 
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I. L 43 The Immortal food, oectar and ambrosia. Mpg 
Termyson Elaine tx8s Thahond of mao and wife, 
b. It is used to connect the unit numbers with the 
tens when they precede, but not when they follow, 
os one and twenty, twenty-one ; to connect (units 
or) tens to hundreds (or thousands^, as two hundred 
and art*, threethousand and twenty- one, six thousand 
two hundred and fifty-six ; to connect fractions to 
wholes, as four ana a half, a pound and three 
quarters , an hour and twenty minutes, also with 
shillings and pence, as three and sixpence (fom. three 
and sue); but not usually with different denomina- 
tions of weights and measures, as two pound(s ten 
shillings 
ounces; f 
nine fort} 
egsn Lk 
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ings (or two pound ten ) ; four pound(s, six 
ts; five foot, six inches ; nor in 4 railway time,' 
ght (48 minutes past nine). 

\ G. John xxi. xi Full mifl rnichim fisoum. 
itixT fiftig i Scan, an O. R. Cktvm, Scofon and 
twentix . . nuaend a-Arnen. lout., Nigon and xx . . wintra on 
woruloe 1x9a Ibid. an. xx 37, xx winter & half X*r& vig 
dxsis. esafla Gen. 4 Ax. 637 Nine hundred jer and fifti told. 
Or or he starL not was old. 1340 Hamtole Pr. Conte. 4354 
When bai hat liggon dede . . Thre days and an halC tjym 
Wyclip Gen. v. so Al tho dales of Jared ben maad nyna 
hundrid jeer and two and sixti. Enok lyuad fyua and atari 
sear [riii Nina hundred sixtie and two yeeras sixtie and 
nueyeerex). 1398 Tax visa Barth. DeP. R. xix. cxxix. (1499) 
937 1'he Stadiaff felda conteyncth syxo score pact and fyua, 
that is syxe hundryd foee and fyua, and twenty and oyste 
•ucha makyth a myle. 1539 Covesdalk Pi. xc xo The dayes 
of oure ago are id. score yearns ft ten. >873 Ray Joum. 
Low Countr.% We . . at n League and halls end came to a 
Lock. 171s Steele S/ect. No. 431 * a. 1 am now entering 
into my One and Twentieth year. Mod. Six-and-eighipence, 
and costs. Nursery Rime, Four and twenty bUckbirdtbaked 
in a pie. 

o. Formerly, in expressing two dimensions of space, 
where we now use by. 

1867 Feimatt City 4 Country Build. 64 The principal 
Rafters being nine and seven inches, 
d. And all : see All A 8 c. 

2 . Expressing continuous repetition : ft. repetition 
of numerical groups ; os in 4 they walked two and 
two * - By twos, two and then other two and so on, 
two preceded and followed by two continuously. 

exoao Ags. Gos/. Mark vi. 7 [HeJ agan hi sendan twain 7 
twain, xaos Lay. 24740 iEuer tweie and tweie * tuhte to- 
somne. exagp Gen. 4 Ex. 3393 He gan hem ransaken on 
and on. eta 60 Townl. Myst. 296, I lefe it you bi oone and 
oone. 2998SHAKS. x Hen. lie, m. iU. 104 Must we sll marchet 
Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. *890 Wadsworth S/. 
Pilgr. v. 38 Putting foure and foure to an oare. 1830 Tenny- 
son L. Skalott ii. 25 The knights come riding two and two. 
b. repetition to an indefinite extent ; as for ever 
and ever; miles and miles* miles and yet more 
miles, miles upon miles, miles without number. 

to86 O. E. Chron., A hit wyrsode swiftor and BwiSor. fiifl 
Lamb. Horn. 49 Heo delucfl deihwamliche . . deoppre and 
deoppre. enu 00 Ormin 205 Ice amm Gabrixel batt «fre and 
xefre stannde Biforenn Godd. cxsjo Auer. R. e88 DeopeS 
into he souie . . furfire ft foxfire. 1197 Shaks. a Hen. IV, il 
I hauc borne, and borne, and borne. *606 — Tr. 4 Cr. 
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a unuc uuniciwiu wiw, uu uwi 11c. raw— * 

r. v. 956 lie kill thee euery where, yea, ore and on 
hklley Skylark ii, Higher still ana higher, a 1804 Byron 
stt. (M.) I nave lived for months and months on shij ' 


Shelley £ w 

Lett. fM.) I have lived for months and months on shipboard. 
1843 Dickens Chr. Car. |. Many and many a day. Mod. To 
roll over and over down hill. Wet through and through. 

8. Emphatically, a. Opposed to or. 
ri||7 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (187a) 1 . vil lx. ejo He can only 
answer Yes or No ; would so gladly answer Yes and No. 

b. Expressing a difference of quality between 
things of the same name or class ; - And also, and 
other. (Commonly called a French idiom, and re- 
ferred to Molitre’s 4 il y a fagots et fagots ': perhaps 
so in recent use, but found in Eng. a century before 
the production of Le Midecin malgri lui in 1666.) 
0*969 Kimgesmyix Conjf, to. Satan (1578) 39 There is a 
ainna and a sinne : much oddes betweene the committing of 
sinnes in the reprobate and the elect xdjn Earl Mamch. 
At Mondo (1636) 86 A heart and a heart Goa cannot abide. 
1839 Browning Heretic's Trag. Wks. 1863 1 . a8o Alack, 
there be roses and roses, John I X883 W. Pollock In Har/eVs 
Mag. 909/1 There are, m the first place, photographs and 
photographs. 

4 . Connecting two adjectives of which the former 
logically stands in (or approaches to) an adverbial 
relation to the latter; esp. in familiar language, 
and dialectall^r, after wV/, fine. 


[199a Shaks. Rom. 4 JuL il IL 8 Her Vestal lluery is but 
•icke and men. xdos — Oth. iv. iL 56 His slow and mooing 
finger.) Mod, fam. That will make you nice end warm. Cut 
it nice and thin. The grass is fine and talL 
f 6. Before both words connected : - Both — and 
— . (L., Fr. */ — et — .) Obs. (or only a Latinism.) 

c 1x78 Cott. Horn. S39 Fortd isi end frend and fend. *1140 
Hamtols Pr. Treat. y> pou sol) be made and bryghte and 
dene. Caxton Gold. Leg. 142/4 To thende that he 

wold not feue them and dbheryted and orphanes he made 
hie testament oxgao Myrr, Our Lathe x«6 He ys now 
gloryfyed in heuen and in sonlle and body. 

0 . When many notions (or dames) are connected, 
and is in ordinary prose expressed only with the last. 
But formerly, and still in illiterate composition, it 
la used with every member ; rhetorically, also, it 
maybe soused, to emphasise the number of points, 
or length of the series. 

M97 R. Glouc 4 Of Lynoolne, and of Chestvo, and of 
Wircester. tjba Langu P.PLjL ul S73 Lone and look- 
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1> b mi wad hrnm toqr odom. lib Caxton CMn. Eng. cxdL 
1 68 At tho that myghte uraaayue, is wel monkes and premies 
and Aim and chanona and aeeulerea. aft n Sunns. AdC. 
n. n. So Warnings and portents and evils imminent stag 
Scott Last btfnstr . v, xlii, Sorrow, and sin, and shame. 
iM Gmffi Greece x 1869) 1 . i. 46 Dance and song and athletic 
content adorned the Solemnity. 

II. Connecting co-ordinate clauses or sentences. 

7 . Simply connective. a. additive. 

IgS O. E. Ckran. (Parker MS.) an. 994 Her Cerdlc fork 
feme, t (?ondl Cynric hie sunu riceodc. csooo Ags. Gas/. 
Matt & eo Aria mad nira ^ cild, and hie tnoder. rtaaa 
Moral Ode IJ9 par men luun her ent Helen, a iMe Owl 4 
Night. 51 The ni^tingale hfi-eee . An thujte wel f«l of there 
hula a sjao Havetah 339 Him for to hoslon, an Tor to ihriue. 
ism Arnold Ckran. (1811) M3 He wae howeled end anelid 
end eon died, im Jomnhon RambL No, 163 P 3 The 
brighteet houre or proeperity have their clouds, and the 
atream of life . . will grow putrid by atagnation. t» Burks 
Find. Nat. Sac. Wks. 1. 9 , 1 then thought, end am still of 
the aamc opinion. 183a Carlyle in Kami*. (i88«> !. 9, 
1 often wondered and admired at this. 1879 Tumwom 
LoueP g T. 54 Love mourn’d long, and sorrow'd after Hope, 
b. adversative. 

mom Am. Cm/. Matt, ili, 7 Ic wille mfld-heortnyese, and 
na onsaeftdnyase. 1366 Maumpkv. 51 Thai wenen that thei 
hnn bawme, and tnei have non. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(ArbJ 69 He complaynath and I playne not. idit Birle 
Matt. xxii. 30 Hee said, I goe air, ana went not. 

8. Introducing a consequence: a. the historical 
sequel or consequence of a fact 

c see* ALlrricG#*. 1 3 God cwm|> ^a * steweorhe leoht : end 
leoht weerA geworht. sale Wvcu w aid., God aeide, Be 
maad list: end maad U light t6*« ibid. , Ciod said Let 
there be light : and there waa light. — Luke vii. 8, I aey 
vino one Goe, and lie goeth; and to another Come, and hee 
commeth. .W. Petya Diary 30 June, A pretty young 
woman, and & did kin* her. sSaa Keats Lamia 441 You have 
dismiss'd me, and I go From your breast houseless. 1879 
A. Ct ark tr. Rydberg's Ram. Days, A few paces from the 
t rut t aria, and I stood on the Forum Romanum. Mad. He 
spoke, and all was still. 

b. the predicted consequence or fulfilment of a 
command, or of a hypothesis put imperatively, or 
clhptically. 

1 1000 Art. Got/. Malt. viii. 8 Cw«8 |>in An word, and mine 
cnapa bio gehaeled. 1386 Chaucu Milled t T. 344 Work* 
by counseil, and thou si halt nat reive. 1388 Wvclif John 
xvi. t6 A lilil, and thanne 3c schuln not »e me. sasyiGenev.) 
ibid., A title why le, and ye shal not see me. i6ss Bible L uke 
x. 98 This do, find thou shalt liue. 17. . Sc. Para/hr. xxxv, 
My broken body thus T give For you, for all— take, eat, and 
live. 1799 Allingn am fort. Frol. 1. iii, Gee' us a buss, and 
I’ll tell thee. sBatf Disraeli Civ. Grey vi. ii. *96 Five min- 


Gtyy vi. ii. 996 Five min- 

utet more, and our son must have reigned in Little Lilliput. 
Mod. Give him an inch, and he will take an ell. Speak one 


word, and you are a dead man ! 

9 . Introducing an explanatory, amplilicative, or 
parenthetic clause. 

996 Cad. Di/l. III. 903 ?e*yllanmlce geare xv leaxas.andSa 
gode. imj Lav. 9360 Makian an eorft-hun . . ft |**et inne swift* 
feire stude. f 1366 Chaucf.r Pral. 43 A knyght ther was, 
and that a worthy man. rqfe Town l . Myst. 950 Into th«R 
dungeon depe 1 soght, And alle for luf of the. 16*0 Shaks. 


Tern/, it. L 3 «7 , 1 heard a humming (And that a strange one 
too\ 1710 Rowe J. Short 1. i. Yet there is one, and he 
amongst the foremost. 1843 Dickens Chritim. I nr. i, 


amongst the foremost. 1843 Dickens Chritim. I nr. 1, 
Scrooge signed it : and Scrooge’s name was good upon 
'Change, zl§s Macaulay Hitt. Eng. III. 393 He and he 
alone has done all thin. 1869 A. Moaaia O/en Secret xi. 194 
To think that wr are, and we only are, to blame. Mod. \ ou 
doubt his capacity, and with reason. 

10 . Connecting two verbs the latter of which 
would logically be in the infinitive, e*p. after go, 
come , send, try; familiarly and dialectally after 
various others. 

[1 5*6 Tin dale Acts xi. 4 Peter began and expounde the 
thing*.) 167s Milton /*. R. 1. 994 At least to try and teach 
the erring soul. 1781 Johnson Letters 11 . 30 Do go to his 
house, and thank him. 1I19 Moore in N. Q. Ser. l (1854) 
IX. 76/1 Went to the theatre to try and get a dress. 1878 
Jevonb Prim. Pal. Lean. 49 If every trade were thus to try 
and keep all other people away. Mad. You will come and 
se e us s ometimes, won't you? 

HI. Introductory. 

11. Continuing the narration: ft. fiom a previous 
sentence, expressed or understood. 

S34 O. E . Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 855 Ond |m fengon AH* 
wuiTes suna twexen to rice, a 1184 lota. (Laud. MS. >an. 1140 
And te eorl of Angnm wmrd ded, ft his sune Henri toe to pe 
rice, r 1449 Pkcock Re/r. 140 An whi not thanne Crist 
schukle allow* and approve men for to have and use a Graven 
Ymage of the Emperour in hevene? 1595 Snajcs. John iv. 
L 40 A. Must you with hot Irons bume out both mine eyes! 
//. Yong Boy, 1 must. A. And will you? //. And 1 will. 1611 
Bible John xxL ax Peter seeing him saith to Jesus. Lord, 
and what shall this man do? 1846 Grotb Greece (1869) ?• •• 
m And thus she remained a whole year, xtg) Kingsley 
Nr/at far. (1869)69 And why could not you run away, boy? 
Ms LmonPilrr. Rhine (beginning) And tho atari sat 
each upon his ruby throne and looked with sleeplma eyes 
upon tm world. 

Dw from the implied assent to a previous Question 
or opinion,* Yes! and: as 'Will you go?' 4 And 
take you with me.' 4 This applies to all men, I 
suppose?* 'And to women too. 

1847 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. 1 . *84 E, 'lirivm new 
lifeto politics. 1 M. * And not to politics only/ AKiwns. 
Ltr Hypatia v. 61 * You are now to obey me/ 'And I will. 

12. In expressing surprise at, or fisklng the truth 
of, what one has already heard. 

a 1788 W. J.Miou* Noe Lath abort thaNonae, And are 
ttHndnsfOhtrti? And areye mtie hefrwori? c 
yogyydunghrato rm an, And have yea nor tend of (has 


Jolly young waterman, That at Black Mart’ Bridge Used for 
totatyf ale| D israeli Cemngtbyui. iii 96 'And you walked 
here r aria Lady Everingham. Mod* © John I and you 
have seen him ! And are you realty going? 

IV, QuOti-adverbially. 

fiS. Also; even. (A J-atini m.) Oh. (or arch ) 

138a Wva.ir John xv. 93 He that hatilh me, haiith and 
[into also] my tadir. iVufg. Qni me adit, at /atrem memm 
an/ji — Witd. x vlii. 90 Thanne foraothe touchede and (>388 
also) ristwiamen tho tempcacUmn of doth. 0449 Pkcekk 
Re/r. 5to If. thin answers now mad to my questiouns » 
good, and such thanne a U)k answer* aehal be good ..to tht 
Qt seftio un, im8 Hr. T. Watson fSmcr. xvi 98 h, Ho that 
bath proaysad pardon* vnto vs, wltensoouer we conuerts, 
doche not prom tee vnto vs long* lyfs and to lyue whylo to 

O. conj. conditional, ** If. [This was a common 
use of MHG. unde ; the ON. enda (which \'ig- 
fussou thinks 4 probably identical * with and, while 
Sitven would see in it a reduced form of enn / 6 , 
even though) approached this use, in the latter 
clause of a conditional premiss, as 'ef >u >orir, 
enda sdr )nk nokkut at manni . .* 1 if thou darea, 
and (supposing that) thou art something of a 
man ./ (Vigf.). It has been suggested flat the 
Eng. use waa derived from that of Norse enda, but 
this is vcrydoubtful. More probably the idiom arose 
in Eng. independently, as in M HO. It may have 
originated from ellipsis, as in the analogous use of 
so, e. g. 4 I’ll cross the sea, so it please my lord * 
(Shaks.); cf. 'and it please'; or it may be con- 
i.ected with the introductory and in 4 And you are 
going? 1 A direct development from the original 
prepositional sense, though d Priori plausible, is 
on historical grounds improbable. Moaem writers, 
chiefly since Horne Tooke, have treated this as a 
distinct word, writing it an, a spelling occas. found 
ci6oo, esp. in an* V « and it. See An con/.] 

1 . If; supposethat, provided that, on condition that. 

nag Lay. 8313 AnU (m hit null ileuen . . ich hit wulla trou- 
sien. * wjpibid. 35*4 H«lp him nou an |»uu rntht. • »« 
Havelohrihx And )wu wile my conaeil tro, kul wel sliri ich 
with he do. ctmm Harrow. Hall it Ant he were at this 
world** fy»e. c 1314 Gay Warw, xa Leuert thing me were 
to dye And Ich wist bi wicha wey*. 1330 R. Brunnci C hren. 
60, f salle..Helphe..ft euer ( se )mi day. 1483 Caxton 
(J. da ta Tour D vj b, For and die be w>ie *he ought to 
thynke, etc. 13*6 Tindale Matt. xix. 17 But and thou 
wilt entre into lyfe. tp9 More Com/, mgit. Tnb. 11. Wks. 
1557, 1170/2 Gesso her and you can. 1540 Hvrob Civet 
instruct. Ckr. Worn. I vj, l^t her chaunge her place . . and 
need be. 1*47 Homilies 1. 11839) And ic please your 
grace, you dia once promise me. 1990 Shaks. Cam. Err. 1. 
It. 94 And you u ill not, sir, lie take my heeles. *6ia Shelton 
QnU , l 111. viii. 183 They may tell it and they pleaae. dft 
Bacon (i86ai 97 They will set au House on Fire, and 
it were but to roa« their F.gges. 171s J GurrNwooo Eng. 
Gram. 163 SometimcH And it used for If : As, and you please, 
for, if you pleas*. See also An cm/. 

b. Strengthened with following if \ 'and if, 4 on 
if/ in same sense. 

The common a. w. dial, form of if is now nif^'u if, an if* 
(See Elworthy WesUSamertat G~nm. p. 93.) 

r 1394 P. PI. Crede 17 perfor lem* >e nyleue IcUCH me 
were And if any werldly wi^t wisse me coupe, a 1400 Chaster 
PI. 97 We fchoulde dye . . and yf we touch that tree, nej 
Li>. Berners Froissart 1 . xxviii. At He wolde haue had his 
right, and yf he wyst how. xja 6 Tindale Mat /, vl 14 For 
and yff ye llmil ibrseve other men there treaapasea. — 
1 bid. xxiv. 48 But and yf that evill aervaunt shall say* [so 


right, and yf he wyst how. 1306 Tindale Matt, vl 14 For 
and yff ye shall ibrseve other men there treaapasea. — 

1 bid. xxiv. 48 But and yf that evill aervaunt shall say* [so 
Cramm., Gshsv., 1611; Wycl. and Rhent. But if). 139X 
Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 75 A Sheepe doth very often stray. 
And if the Shepheard be awhile away. 1873 Lady t Calf, 
u ft 1. p *7 But and if on the other side they meet with one 
of too much sagacity. 1899 Tennyson Enid 240a An if he 
live, we will have him of our band. § 

2 . Concessive : 4 Even if,' passing into 4 although. 

0393 E* E. A Hit. P. B. 864 And je ar tolyf gentylmen your 
iapes ar ille. <*1400 A/ol. for Loll. 40 And He was riche, 
He was mad nedy for vs. ijs6 Tindalr Market. 56 Ihatt 
they myght touche end hit wer but the edge off hys vesture. 
V"*o Cranm., Genov.; Rhem. ft i6i«, lra were.) **03 
Udall Royster D. 1. ii, He shall go without hlr andlie 
were my brother, a sees Marlowe Jew ef Malta n. It, I 
must have one that’s akkhr, An’t be but for sparing victuals. 
1698 T. Wall Enemies a/Ch. 33 Religious they will be and t 
be but for the benefit they receive thereby. 

1 8. * * As if/ 4 as though/ Oh. 

a 1403 Jane* I Ring's v. x, A maner smylyng make 
And ache were glad, smo Siiakr. Mids. N. 1. u. 86 , I will 
roar you an 'twere any Nightingale. * 6 o 6 — Tr, 4 Cr. 1. 
ii. 139 O he smiles valiantly . . Oh yes, and t were a clow d 
in Autumne. 

+ 4 . indirect interrog . : If, whether <L. an). Oh * 
illiterate, or dial. 

mm Shako. Mids. N. v. I 193 To rpv an I can hsare my 
Ttusbys face. 1998 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv.i.Tp 
fee) an there be any brain in it. 160a — Poetaster 1. 1, Ask 
him an he will clem me. 

H Used nrixf. An 1 xpression of condition or doubt 

1638 Chilunowobtii Relit. ?***• l vii. • 10. 305 Whence 
without all Ifs and Ands, that appearea sufficiently which I 
seid in the beginning. 1678 Cudwomth In tell. Syst. 793 
Absolutely, and without any ifs and ands. 1683 Hootcoa 
Pordagfs M/si* list*. 137 An absolute approbation . . without 
any cautions, qualifications, ifs or ends. P reverb, \\ Ms and 
aft's wer* pots and pans, there *d be no trade for tinkers. • 
f Aa 4 to */' 1 afttr comparatives. Oh. An erro- 
neous. literary expansion of northern dial, 'an, en 
! Ibaa* (perhaps a. ON. a » 0 en* enn (Da. <*? > apt* 


copate form Of the same word as Eng. /tan], form- 
ally confuted with an\ dialectal and familiar form 
of the preceding word. After other, otherwise \ it 
may however literally render L, alius, aliter at. 

M%Mm P ASTON in Lett. 480 II. 14s Bettyr and ye have 
behefor thyn tyme. rigs* Cock LoraUs Bote 7 Fayrer and 
euer the lisife strete was. 1994 Pkiltot Esttm. * W rit. 339 
Otherwise and ye suppose. 19 69 Beet. Tree. Dark. 11837) 9 9 ? 
likued togitber more and 9 yere. 1999 Shake. New* V, it, 
ML ta Hers In Arthurs Bosom*, if ouerman went to Arthur* 
Bosome t a made a finer end, and went away and it had 
be*ne any ChrUtomo Child. 

And, sh. breath, animus : set Andr. 
t And-! href. Oh. The prep. And in comb., Goth. 
amid; and; OIIG. asst; ent -, 4 against, in return, 
oppoaite, fronting! toward.' In OE. the full form 
(often labialited to yndA remained only under the 
stress, i. e. in sbs. and adjs. ; as arnd-git apprehen- 
sion, a ndsute opposed, hostile, a miswaru answer, 
a whnard present. When proclitic, as in vbs, it 
was weakened to fa- as gngi'tan to apprehend. 
The former still remains as an - in answer (see An* 
pref. a) ; the latter, Uke pa- for an , afterwards fell 
to a as in mlon r (see K- pref. 4). 

-And, suffix. Ending of pr. pple. in northern dial., 
representing OE. •ende, early ME. midi, and south. 
•ende, dnde, later ME. and modem -ing; as in OE. 
wrltende, ME. north, writand, early south, writ- 
ende, - inde , later writings, modem writing (thus 
identified with vbl. kb. or gerund). In some north, 
dialects, the pple. and vbl. sb. are still distinguished 
as dlnd, dug, or at lea»t dln\ -ill'. As ppl. adjs. 
from Er. ended in -ant, -aunt, these were often in- 
terchanged with -and in if th c , as in semblaa/, 
sembUnaf; smblant, amb\and; ci.wasrasU, wtrrand; 
tyrant , tin wsd; giant, gyand; merchant, march- 
and, and the like. 

t Andftbfttft*riftll, a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. L. an* 
ddfiata (sec next) + -ahian.J Tertaining to, or of 
the nature of, an andabate ; straggling blindfold. 

1684 Br. Mountacu Gagg 999 THU andanaiarian fencer 
fighteth with his owoo shadow. 

f A ndftb ft t ft. Oh. rare. [ad. I.. anddbata a 
Roman gladiator who fought on horseback in a 
helmet without cyc-holcs; of unkn. orig., but gene- 
rally assumed to be ad. Gr. d*a 0 drip a rider.] A 
hoodwinked gladiator. 1 lenee fig. One who is hood- 
winked or blindfolded. 

a 1964 Bbcon New Fear's Gift Wks. 1843. 33* With what 
eyes do these owls and blind nndahates look upon the holy 
scriptures? „ _ 

t Andft’bfttiftm. Oh. [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
practice of an andabate; struggling in the dark; 
contention or debate with no certain end in view. 

c 1690 Drum m. or Hawtn. Irons Wks. 1711, 169 To trouble 
an estate, be authors of divisions, insurrections, andabatlsm, 
uproars. 1839 ShXlpord Disc, xa t (T.) To scale the question 
that w* might not fall to andabatlsm. 

Andftlnftitft (nendMii/isit). Min. [t.Andahssi a 
a province of Spain, where first found + -it*.] A 
very hard silicate of alumina, found in rhombic 
crystals of various colour. 

9837-80 Dana Min. 371 Andriusiu . . color whitish, nea- 
red, flesh-red, violet, pearl-gray, reddish-brown, olive-green. 
1843 Humble Diet. GeoL , Andatnsite, occurs in gimaa in 
England. 

II Andftntft (cindu nU, ftodamti), a. and sb. Mas. 
[It., pr. pple. of andare to go.] 

A. adj. Of musical movement : Moderately slow 
and distinct. Also used advb. 

274s Bailey, Audants. chiefly respects the thorough Base, 
and signifies that in playing, the Time mutt be keot very 
just and exact, and each note made very equal and distinct 
from one to the other. >784 Essrop. Mag. V. 3*9 Haydn • 
celebrated Andante movement. i888 Gao. Eliot S/. Gy/ay 
1. 63 Not angular jigs . . but action curved to soft andante 
strains, sflBo E. Pmout in Grove Diet. Mns. 1 . 63/2 Andante 
is a quicker rate of movement than larghetto, but . . is slower 
than allegretto. 

B. sb. A movement or piece in andante time. 

ilCflCowran J'askw. 951 LHcJ sella accent, tone . . and gives 
to prayer The adagio and andants it demands, lift E. 
Holmes Mosart 30 An Andante in one of them [sonatas] 11 

H*iEnteaMmo (andontfno), a. and sb. Mus. 
[it. andantino, dim. of prec.] 

A. cult. Of musical movement: orig. Rather 
slower than andante ; but often taken to mean : 
With less of andante, i. e. rather quicker. 

i3i9 Pantalog. , Andanima, in music, gentle^ tender, and 
somewhat slower than andante. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 354 It 
. . seems to be agreed, that andantino now shall signify a 
movement quicker than andante— that it abofl be the medium 
between the letter and allegretto. 

B. sb. A movement or piece of this description. 
ftflgE. HoLMEe Meaart 166 To this succeeds an andantino 

In tbe form of an entr’acte. 

t Aad(ft, tb. Oh. Forms: 1-2 andft, ond*, 
2 <3 siida, 2-4 onde, 3 ond, 3-4 oftnd, 4 bonds, 
4-j and, hand, 5 aanda, oonda. Se. 4-6 aynd, 
6- aind. [OE. anda, cogn. w. OS. ands, OHG. 
/ dado, undo, onto, mental, emotion, ON- andi, pnd 9 
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breath. The reg. south, form after isoo was Q ndb, 
mnd\ but the word became obs. in the south a 1500; 
in north, dial, and, aand, aynd, aind, has continued 
to the present dav.] 

L (from OE.) Emotion or tendency of the mind 
•gainst; enmity, rancour, hatred; 'animus.' 

nooo Age. Gasp. Matt, xxvii. 18 He wbte sd^ic* Jaet his 
hym for Anden him sealdon. cis 6 o Hatton C, Ibid., For 
Anden hym Malden, a 1x7s Cation Horn* taj pa nam he 
mudene mmen and andan to San mannum. c ii« Lamb, 
Ham, 65 purk niS and ondc 00m deS into pe world*. 

H Later only in southern form Onde in this sense. 
2 . (from ON. astdi; chiefly northern, and after 
1500 Scotch.) Breath. 

a ijpo Cursor Mututi 531 pie aand pat men drane oft. Ibid. 
do Of four elementee wroght ; O watur hie blod . . bijs and 
[a r. ande, ond, Hondo] of air. 1340 H amvole Pr. Comte. 775 
Hie dcm ofte droppes, hie hand etynkee. 1375 Daibour 
Bruce iv. 199 He na mocht Hie aynd bot with gret panye 
draw. 1440 Promt. Parv ., Oonde or brethe, Ankotiius. 
ttafio Tomsoley Myt . (1836) 154 Myn and ie short, 1 wante 
wynde. 151) Douglas Atneis iv. xii. saa With ane puft of 
aynd the lyfe out went. *336 Bkllkndemr Cram. Scot. ( iBax) 
1 . 117 They wer out of aind/or evir t hay come to any straikis. 
f Ando, v. Obs. or north, dial. ; also 4-5 onde, 
4-6 aynd, 6 eand, 6- aind. [f. Ande sb. Cf. 
ON. anda to breathe. Mostly northern.] To 
breathe, blow. 

>399 Langl. P. PI. C. xvl 957 Be aobre * of syght, and of 
toungc hope, In ondyng, in handlyng * in alle py lyue wittes. 
1440 Promp. Parv., Ondyn, or brethyn, A spire , ane to. 14B3 
Cmikol. Amy/., To Ande, Afflare, asspirars. xggS Vellen- 
denx Cram. Scott (iBai) I. Fref. 49 Gif thai (bastards] find 
thair egg is aindit or twichit be men, lhay leif them. 1440 
Aar. Hamilton Catech. 133b (Jam.) He eandit on thame and 
said : Ressaue ye the haly sprclt. a 1578 Rets. bctw. Knox 
4 Crosnaguet E ijafjAM.) Spiral , ergo vevit, as 1 wald say, 
he aindes, ergo he lives. 

Aadnaa t«ndi, 4 n), a. [f. Andes name of the 
principal mountain range of S. America 4 -an.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the Andes. 

stag Bailey F stint (1848) 39/v Some Andean chain Of 
shadowy rolling mountains, based on air. 1B61 L. Noble 
After Icebergt 69 Sketched the surrounding scenery . . for 
the sake of comparison with some of his Andean pencilling*. 

Andelong, obs. form of Endlong. 
t Andtrs-mut, anndars-. Obs. [Prob. 
mod. form of OE. undern-mete dinner, with sense 
altered.] 

vgpB Florio, Merenda, a repast between* dinner and 
•upper, a nunchin, a beuer and andersmeate. 1611 Cotgb., 
Gouster , a nunchion, drinking, aunders-meat, afteraoonea 
collation, mouthes-recreation. 

ladillni (icndfzin). Min. [f. Andes (see 
Andean) 4 -ins.] - next. 

site Dana Mam. Geot 56 Andeslne Is another lime and 
coda feldspar, slop Rutlby Stud. Rocks x. 90 Regarding 
labradorite, oligoclxM, and andestue as admixtures.. of., 
albite and anorthite. 

AniUffitB (erndfroit). Min. [f. as prec. + -tte.] 
A silicate of alumina, lime, and soaa, found at 
Marmato in the Andes and elsewhere ; perhaps 
only a mixture of labradorite with soda-felspar. 

1830 Dana Geot xiii. 56s This albitic rock appears to be 
allied to the Andesite described by Mr. Darwin. 1879 
Rutlky Stud. Rocke xiL 934 The name andesite was first 
used by L. von Buch. 

Anaeaith, var. Endebith adv. Obs. t formerly. 
Andesitic (send/zi*tik\ a. Min. [f. Andesite 
4 -ic.] Of the nature of, or containing, andesite. 
1874 Judd in Q. Jmt Geot S. XXXII. 308 The andesitic 
lava or the Schemnitx district 

Aiidetted, obs. form of Indebted. 

Andevile, obs. form of Anvil. 

Andset, -ness: see Anget, -ness. 
t A Tiding, in north, dial, ayndlng, vbl. sb. 
Obs. [f. And(E v. 4 -inoL] Breathing, breath. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xi. 6x5 Sic ane stew . . Of ayndlng, 
bath of hors and men. 1513 Douglas Atneis v. xvl 136 , 1 
feile the aynding of his honis blaw. 

Andiron (wndaiiaro). Forms: 4 aundyre, 
3-4 aundyrne, 4 -iron, 5 awndyryn, aundeiren, 
•ryn, andyron, 5-6 awndeme, 6 andyar, awnd- 
yrn, aundyom, -yron, aundernn, hander n, -iron, 
7 handyron, landyron, 5- andiron, [a. OFr. 
andier (mod.Fr. lattdier, i.e. V andier), cf mcd.L. 
andena , anderia , anderius , mod.Fr. dialects andier, 
andi, andain. Its remoter history is unknown : 
see I)iez, Skeat, and Wedgwood Contested Ely mol. 
In Eng. the termination was at an early date identi- 
fied with the vrotdyre, yren iron, whence the later 
illusive spellings and-iron, band-iron. Instances 
also occur of land-iron after later Fr.] 

A utensil, consisting of an iron bar sustained 
harisontally at one end by an upright pillar or sup- 
port usually ornamented or artistically shaped, at 
the other by a short foot ; a pair or these, also 
called 'fire-dogs? being placed, one at each side of 
the hearth or fire-place, with the ornamental ends to 
the front, to support burning wood. Sometimes * in 
a kitchen fire- place the upright support carried a 
lack in front for the spit to turn in 1 (Wedgwood). 

eqwW. db Bibuswortn lu Wright Vet. 171 Forgt do 
Jkrs, anodynes [v.r. la Ret Amt L II. 84 Funhn do ford. 


fund bines). 1x3x4 Guy Warm. ajs An Bond Iren he kept 
fit hie honden. e mm Metr. Vot* in Wright Voc. 176 Stopes 

41 andena (Mossed a aundyre; sustentue deperit ardent. [The 

readingof the MS. is clear.] tpgu Promp. Parv,, Awnderne 

S . r. awndyryn, 1499 awndyrn], Andena, ipeporgium. 144a 
Reg. Test, Mbor, 1 . 56a, Duo ferra nonnnata aundelryns 
pro supportatione foci In aula. 1447 Par. A sets. Ludlow in 
Skrofih. Word-bk. t Item, a pare of andirons. X4I0CAXTON 
Ovid's Mot. xii. xli, Threw* . . an bevy andryon agent his 
Enemyes. 1483 Act t Rich. HI, xii. 1 1 Andyron Cobbardes 


soaa in Bury Wilts (1850) 115 A payer of haadems. tgg 
Midi Count. Hist. Cent. 11 . 31 Item . . ij landyrons one 
shovcIL xgfx Flobio See. Brutes z 50 Set that firebrand vpon 
the handiron. xfiop A cc. F eqffees of Rotherham 8 For mending 
of a handyron in the chamber, Be. 16x6 Ibid., For mending* 
the Scowll house landyron, 8 d. xfixx Shake Cymb. 11. iv. 88 
Her Andiron . . were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. xfinfi 
Bacon Sylva 1 178 If you strike . . an Andiron of brass, at 
the top, it maketh a more treble sound. 189a Fuller Pisjgah 
Sight lit vi.390 like brazen andirons in great mens chinuues. 
X789 Mrb. Piozzi Fr. 4 It. I. 93 Ashes raked out from be. 
tween the andirons. s8e6 Scott Woodst. (183a) 187 The 
andirons, or dogs . . for retaining the blazing firewood on the 
hearth. xM Mrs. Stows Poganuc People xiii. zzz The 
social sit *<lown in front of the andirons, 
t A’ndlgM, a. Obs. St . ; also 4 handles, aynd- 
lesse, 0 alndles. [f. Ande sb. 4 -lees.] Breath- 
less, out oi breath. 

>373 Barbour Bruce x. 609 Thai war handles [ed. 1690 
avndleM*) and wery : And thair a bad thair aynd t< • ta. 13 33 

Bsllrndxne Livy n. (18a a) 159 Thay war ouresett and 

aindles, throw thair long rinning. 

Andlet, var. Anlbt Obs., a small ring, 
n Aadouilla. 1 Obs. [Fr.:-L. inductilia pi. 
neut. of inductilis (f. indUctre to lead or put in, 
insert, introduce), rendered boudin in an early 
glossary.] ' A big hogges gut stuffed with small 
guts (and other intraiies) cut into small pieces, 

and sea*oned with pepper and salt.' Cotgr. 161 1. 

1603 in Archeeol XIII. 371 Table of necessarie provisions 
for the whole yeare. . Andulees, potatoes, kidshead, colflorry, 
etc. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxi, H (/began his meale with 
. . Andouilles or sauciges. 1706 Phillips, A ndouillt, a kind 
of Chitterling, made either of Hogs or Calues Guts. 1796 
Mrs. Glassb Cookery v. 84 This sort of andouilles or puddings 
must be made in summer when hoes are seldom killed. 

Andouillere, obs. (or Fr.) form of Antler. 

II Andonille t. ? Obs. [a. Fr. andouillette (in 
Littrd), dim. of andouille ] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Andouillet , minced Veal with Bacon and 
other Ingredients roll’d into a Paste : Andouillet* for Fish- 
days are also made of Eels and CarpVfleih, chopt small or 
pounded in a Mortar. 1793 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Veal, 
Then aAndouillete are to be roasted on a Spit between Slices 
of Bacon. 1736 in Bailry H onsets , Diet. 985. 1773 in Ash. 

Andradfte (« ndr&dait). Min. [if. d'Andrada 
(see quot. under Alloohroite) 4 -its.] A variety 
of lime-irongarnet. 

Andranaton&y (sendrfinte tdmi). 7 Obs. [f. Gr. 
dufip- (d vi)p) man 4 Anatomy.] (See quot.) 

xBxx Hooper Med. Diet., Andranatomia , Andranatoma , 
the diesection of the human body, particularly of the male. 
1847 Craig, Amdrauatomy. 

Andrew. [A man’s name, used in specific senses.] 
+ 1 . A broadsword, an 'Andrea Ferrara. 1 Obs. rare. 
16x8 Fletcher Chances viil, Here's old tough Andrew, 
f 2 . A valet, gentleman's servant Obs. rare. 

1698 Congreve Way of Wld. v. i, Abigails and Andrews. 

8. See Merryandrkw. 

H St. Andrew is regarded as the patron saint of 
Scotland. From him are named Bt. Andrew's 
Day : the 30th Nov., on which the festival in his 
honour is held, formerly also called St. Andrew- 
mass; and Bt. Andrew r s Cross : an oblique cross, 
or one shaped like the letter X. 

1841 Best Farming i 18561 76 The best time for frost and 
tnowe is about a wceke afore St. Andrewmasse. 1797-31 
Chambers CvcL,Andreuts Cross ii a badge wore in the nat, 
by the people of Scotland, on the day ol the feast of that 
sainL It consists of blue and white ribbands, disposed into 
a cross, or saltier. 177* Baxter in Phil Trans. LXXV 1 I. 
45 Directly opposite to the sun was a luminous cross, in the 
shape of a St. Andrew’s Cross. 

Andro-diOMriouB (seindraidaiif/ss), a. Hot. 
[f. Gr. drbpo- male 4 Dioecious, f. 0*2 apart + ohda 
house 4 -OU 8.1 ' With flowers on one plant herma- 

phrodite, ana on the other staminate only.' Gray 
Hot. Text-bk. 1880. 

AndrodynamotUi (emdradi n&mss), a. Hot. 
[mod. f. Gr. &odpo- male 4 0 vn«f-<» strength 4 -our.] 
'A name proposed by Fries for those dicotyle- 
donous plants, in which there is a more than or- 
dinary development of stamens and petals.' Craig. 
II Andromam (dndrfjiAn). Hot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. drdpo- male 4 oltclov house.] A name given 
to the whole of the male organs of a flower. 

1839 in Lindlxy Jntrod. Bot . 17«. . x§|7 Henpeey Elem. 
Bot. Ii96The stamen* collectively cohstRutethe andnsdum. 
1870 Bentley Bot. to8 The aodreecibm constitutes the whorl 
or whorls of organs situated on thf inside of the corolla. 
Androgysud (frndrp dalnil), a. rare, [f. L. 
androgyn-us 4 -alIJ* Androgynous. 

1848 Sib T. Browns Pseud. Bp. 149 We must acknowledge 
this Andragynall condition in man. 1839 Lady Lvrrott 
Ckovotgy II. Ix. 303 An aadrogynal abonion, ( 


all the coar seness of the one aex with all the weahnexe of 
the other. 

AadXOfVWkUjr. ran- 1 , [f. JK«C. + 
4T 1 .] Aner the muiner of hermephroditcL 

1846 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Bp. 148 The examples hereof 
have undergone no real! or new tnumexion, but were Andro- 
gynally borne. 1733 in Johnson ; also in mod. Dicta. 

A&drogynary (frndrp'djin&ri), a. Hot. [mod. 
f. L. androgyn-us (see Androgyne) 4 -art, alter 
mod.Fr. androgynaire.] Applied, after Dc Can- 
dolle, to flowers in which both stamens and 
pistils are developed into petals, as in the double 
narcissus. 


X879 in Syd. See . Lox. 

Androgyne (e-ndrFd^in). [a. Fr. androgyne 
(14th c.), ad. L. andtogyn-us, a. Gr. hodpby wot 
male and female in one, f. trlpo- male 4 yvtd/ 
woman, female. Sometimes used in 1 7th c. in the 
L. form androgynus and (erron.) androgyna. 1 

1 . A being uniting the physical characters of both 
sexes ; a hermaphrodite. 

133s Hulobt, Androgine , whtche bene people of both 
kyndes, both man and woman. 160s Holland Pliny (1634) 
I. 157 Children ot both sexes, whom wee call Hermophro- 
dites. In old time they were knowne by the name of An- 
drogyni. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 316 As if Adam 
had been Androgyna, or one double Person . . consisting of 
both Sexes. 1793 T. Maurice H indent an I. 1. i. 66 The 
fabulous talcs of the Androgynes . . warring against the gods. 

1 2 . An effeminate man ; a eunuch. Obs. rare. 

1587 J. Harm a* Beta's Serm. Canticles 173 (L.) These 
vile and stinking androgynes, that is to say, these men- 
women, with their curled locks. S706 Phillips, Andro- 
gynus . . a Sc rat or Will Jill, an effeminate Fellow. 174s 
Bailey, Androgyne, an Hermaphrodite, or one . . that is 
castrated and effeminate. 

8. Bot. An androgynous plant. 

1783 Howard Cycl., Androgyna, in botany, plants which 
bear on the same root male and female flowers. 1837 Whe- 
wkll Hist. Induct. Sc. xvii. iv. 1 9 Zalucian. a botanist who 
lived at the end of the 15th century, says that the greater 
part of the species of plants are androgynes. 

Androgynio (arodradsi nik), a. rare~°. [mod. 
f. prec. 4 -ic .1 Of androgynous nature or character. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Androgynism (&ndr/rd<5iniz'in). Bot. [f. as 
prec. 4 -1SM.J ' Change from the dioecious to the 
monoecious condition/ Masters Veg. Terat . 1869. 

Androgynous (d&ndr^ d^inos), a. [f. L. andro- 
gyn-us (see Androgyne) 4 -01 8 .] 

1 . Uniting the (physical) characters of both sexes, 
at once mole and female ; hermaphrodite. 

x6gx Diggs New Disp. r 69 Nature . . contenteth herself 
with that which is androgynous and promiscuous. 1731 
Chambers Cycl s. v., Many of the rabbins are of opinion 
that Adam was created androgynous. x8bB Kirov & Spence 
Entomol. IV. xiii. 167 To suppose these insects are truly 
androgynous, as strictly uniting both sexes in one. 1844 
For. Q. Rev. XXX 11 I. 973 Madame Sand has been known 
to travel in an androgynous costume. 1878 Besant & Rick 
Celia's A rb. I. xiii. 185 A woman without the mystical veil 
is no woman, but a creature androgynous. 

1 2 . lienee, of men : Womanish, effeminate. Obs. 

1608 Prynne Love-Lockes 49 Clemens condemnes all such 
for androginous and effeminate persons. 

3 . Astro/. 


163a Gaule Magastrom. 86 Planets masculine, feminine, 
androgynous. 175s Chambers Cycl. s. v., The astrologers 
also give the appellation androgynous to such of the planets 
as are sometimes hot, and sometimes cold. xSxg Pantolog. 
s. v., Mercury is reckoned androgynous, being hot and dry 
when near the Sun, cold and moist when near the moon. 

4 . Bot. Bearing both stamens and pistils in the 
same flower, or on the same plant. 

1703 Maxtyn Lang. Botany , Androgynous plant. x8as 
S. Gray Arr. Brit. Pi 1 . 44 Androgynous, having male and 
female organs on the same root, but not in the same flowers. 
X837 Wiirwell Hist, lsuluct. he. xvn. iv. f a The florets of 
composite flowers [are] formed on the type of an androgynous 
flower. x88x Bentham in Jmt Lin.S. A VIII. 366 Spikelets 
. . collected in androgynous heads. 

Androgyny (frndrp’d^Ini). Biol. [f. as prec. 
4 -y.I Union of sexes in one individual; herma- 
phroditism. 

1849 fie Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Pkyi. IV. 1495/1 Instances of 
androgyny . . depend upon an excessive development of this 
structure. 

Android (te'ndroid). rare. [f. mod.L. andro - 
ides (also used), f. Gr. dvflpo- man 4 -«*'&*)» -like : see 
-oiD.] An automaton resembling a human being. 

17*7-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Albertus Magnus is recorded 
as bavins made a famous androids s. 18x9 Pantolog. %. v., 
M. de Kempelen . . constructed an androides capable of 
playing at chess. 1847 Craig, Android. 

Andr oid*! (dndroi'dal), a. rare - # . [f. prec. 
4 -alI.] 'Like an automaton.' Craig 1847. 
Androlepsy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. bvlpoksf^la 
seizure of men .1 A custom whereby seconding to 
Athenian law, if a citizen were killed abroad, and 
his death unatoned for, three subjects of the offend- 
ing country were seized as reprisals, 
im p in Chambers Cycl 

Andromod(o (erndrAndd), Astr. A system 
of meteors which appear to radiate from a point 
in the constellation of Andromeda. 

187 6 Cnambrrs Astron. 799 Designating sthar meteor 
showers by the constellations in which thair radiant-point* 
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art dnaMdt <o lhit w« hm th. LtmUU and th mAit/n. 
medes of November 14 and 97. 

Andromeda. (wndryvmfdi). [Gr., prop, name 
of the mythical daughter of Cepheus aad Cassio- 
peia, who, when bound to a rock and exposed to 
a sea-monster, was delivered by Perseus.] 

1. One of the constellations of the northern hemi- 
sphere, figured to represent the mythical Andromeda. 

1906 Phillips, Andrm mtda, a Northern Constellation, con- 
sisting of n Stan, sSftg Whitakers Almanac 60 An irra- 
•olvable Nebula on the right foot of Andromeda may be 
observed this month (NovembcrJ. 

2. Bot. A genus of shrubs (N.O. Ericacem ), of 
which one dwarf herb-like species is native to 
Britain, and others to North America. 

im Martvn Rousseau's Bat. xix. s68 Andrbmedas . . & 
a few others, have tegular monopetalous corollas. 1836 
Rank A ret. Ex/L 1 . v. 50 Filling up the interstices with . . 
Sfdm of andromeaa and moss. 

Andromorphous (flemdramf jfee), a . rare. [f. 
Gr. drBpo- male + -popf-ot -form + -oua.] Having 
the form of a male, masculine-looking, 
slds Reader No. 14s. 396/0 An andromorphous female. 
Andropotal v«ndwipe»tiU). Bat. rare . ff. Gr. 
dv&po- male + Petal.] 'A petal produced from a 
metamorphosed stamen, as in the rose and other 
double flowers.* Syd. Sac. Lex. 1879. 
Andropo'tslar, a. Bot. rare. ft. prec. 4--AR, 
after moa.hr. andropetalaire (De Candolle).] *■ 
next. 

1879 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Andropo'tslous, a. Bat. [f. as prec. + -oua.] 
Made double by having the stamens changed into 
petals, as in the ranunculus, etc. 

1847 in Craig. 

Androphagous (&ndrirftgas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
&yBpo<pay-os man-eating (I. urBpo- man 4- -tpay-os 
eating + -o(J8.] Man-eating, anthropophagous. 

1865 A tktnmum No. 1978. 408/3 Androphagoua Massagetm. 

Androphoro (a'ndrfffo*!). [ad. mod.L. andro - 
fhor-um (Mirbel), f. Gr. drBpo- male 4- <p 6 pot bear- 
ing, f. <p*p- bear.] 

f Bat. A name applied by some to the column 
formed by the united filaments in monadelphous 
plants, or a more or less columnar portion of the 
receptacle bearing several anthers. 

il» S. Gray Arr. Brit. PI. 1 . 149 Andro/hore, Andro- 
/kora. Filaments soldered together in one or more bundles 
*870 Bentley Bat. 950 When the union takes place so as 
to form a tube or column, the term androphore has been 
applied to the column thus formed. 

2. Zaol. The male gonophore of certain of the 
Physathoridn. 

*861 J. Greens Crntent. 53 Androphore of the same Can- 
dy lophora, its contents escaping. 1877 Huxley A mat. Inv. 
An. tii. X43 The groups of male and female gonophorta. • 
(androphores and gynophoresV. 

Andronmnac (ae ndm,sfiijks). [a. Gr. bvBp 6 - 
o<pt y(, f. dvopo - male 4- Sphinx.] A man-sphinx ; 
a sphinx whose human portion is male. 

1607 Tocsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) x< In the porch of 
' " ‘ * es ana Andro-sphinges 


. . he placed such great colosses 1 

» afterwards supposed he was buried therein. 1890 


Pallas. 

that it was 1 | 

Leitch Mutter's Anc. Art | aa8 Sphinxes or androsphinxes 
are lions with human heads. 

A&drospore (eendro|Sp5*.0. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. androsporus , f. (by Fringsheim) Gr. brbpo- male 
4* avApos Spore, seed.] The zoospore which in 
certain fucoid Algm produces the male reproduc- 
tive organs. 

1864 in Wxsster. 187s Bennet ft Dyer Sack/ Bot. 099 
In many aperies lof CEdogoniemi the female plant produces 
peculiar swarm-spores (Androspores) out of which proceed 
very small male plants. 

Androtomou (&ndrytSm9s), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
dvBpo- male 4* -rop-ot cut 4 - -oub.] Having the fila- 
ments of the stamens divided into two parts. 

1870 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t J~ndro*tomy. Obs. rare [f. Gr. BrBpo- male, 
man 4- -ropla cutting.! The dissection of human 
bodies; more accurately denominated anthro/otomy. 

a 1691 Boyle Whs. I. 68 (R.) Androtomy, as some of the 
moderns call the dissection of man's body, to distinguish It 
from zootomy, as they name the dissection of the bodies of 
other animals. 1793 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 
-SlldrOTUI, Bot. suffix of adjs., f. inod.L. -andr-us 
(a. Gr. -axBpos adj. ending, f. doBp- stem of Mip 
man) 4> -oos. Used as — 'having • . male organs or 
stamens' ; as In tri-androus having three stamens, 
polyandrous having many stamens, gynandrous 
having stamens situated on the Distil. 
tAnditoh. Obs. rare. [OE andsme denial, 
cf. andsaci-an to deny, refuse, f. and- against + ssec 
contention, strife.] Denial, abjuration. 

sum Lam of Ina 41 (Bosw.) Bo borges andmeoe, — 
Elena (Gr.) 47a pass unrihtes andsme. cs aao Trim. Call. 
Mam. 147 Mid swiche teares lauede Seint peter }e bore of 
be fule srnne of ure helenda andseche. 
t Andftftto, ftH—tft, a. and sb. Obs. [GE.and- 
seete, f. ott/ against 4- -sate from siti-an to sit] 

A. $d[. Hostile, hateful, odious. 
raaooJBunuc Gram. xxxUL 1 3 MmotmmA/oemm, and- 
s*ie OOOe onscunigsndli c. *1x73 £*** 4 . Mam. 107 Idelgelp 


sis 


IsMmansata. a mooOuoM 16070 Ho warn Godd 
ft all unnewene. 

B. sb. An enemy, foe. 

e moo Trim. Call Ham. 1x5 pt king was cumoa fro fohto . 
and haddo his andsete ouorcumon. 

A&dnwero, obs. form of Answmb. 

Andvile, obs. form of Anvil. 

Andwoald, bad f. anwald : see Onwalo. 
tAndwnrdft, -wyrde, V. Obs. [OE. and- 
wyrd-an , -1 verdan, - wirda n, cogn. with OHG. 
antwurtan (mod.G. ant war ten), OS. andwordian, 
Goth, andwaurdjan ; formed on the sb., Goth. 
andawaurdi, OS. andwordi, OHG. antvmrti , 
MHG. antumrte (mod.G. antwort), OE. andwyrde 
an answer; f. and a-, and •, against, back 4* word 
(Goth, waurd) 'word.' The sb. andwyrde tin 
King ASlfred) was displaced by andswaru before 
the end of the OE. period ; the vb. also was usually 
replaced by andswerian , Answer, in late OE., and 
did not survive 1 ath c.] To answer. 

rMg K. Alfred Oros. 1. x. ft x H 4 him andwyrdbn and 
cwmdon. c xooo /Blfric Gen. til. a ttat wif andwirde. — 
xvi. 6 Abram hire andwerde. c sooo Art. Gas/* Matt. xxviL 
14 He ne andwerde mid nanum wo roe [r.r. andswarede; 
Lind, ondsuarede, RusAw. andwyrde, Matt. G . andswer- 
edej. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 91 Da and-wurde Petrus, hit is 
underted. Ibid. Da and-wrde Petrus. 

t A&e, a. 

and uses 
1 . dn-e 

OE. the acc. sing, fem., nom. and acc. pi. of indef. 
decl., and nom. and acc. sing. fem. and neut. of 
def. decl. ; in early ME representing other earlier 
inflections, esp. dat. sing. m. and n., but used 
chiefly as the def. form, and after the sb.-'only’: 
see On*. 

Inetfddaegea. a 1000 
rymde feA Ane. c xooo Andreas 499 Is 
. Lamb. Mom. 35 Bi-foren bam preoste 
r eid. 7 Scrue Godd ane. Ibid. 95 Al. . 


7 bid. Da and-wrde Pet ms. 

1. a. Obs. or dial, [representing sundry parts 
1 of the adj. One, OE. dn.J 
■ : Various inflected forms of dn 'one': in 


•79 O.E. Chran. , AHcstrodesidsunne Anetid daegem. 1 
Gcdmon Gen. 9134 Nymfte feA Ane. c xooo Andreas 


kye Ane mA. t isM 
ane. c taao Malt Mi 
o6er ane deale. 


2. In ME, north, dial., common variant of an 
(ane^dn, with mute e indicating long vowel), the 
full form of the numeral used absol. or attrib. bef. 
a vowel (bef. a const, reduced to a ) ; also oocas. 
of the weakened numeral or ' indef. article' bef. a 
xowel, the stress alone distinguishing the two 
senses (as in Ger. tin and Kr. un). See An adj. > 
1340 Hampole Pr. Conte. 3100 pe body with fleoahe and 
bane Es harder hen Jm saul by it ane. c 1340 — Prote 
Treat. 8 Ane es )mt sche es neuer ydilL 1373 Barbour 
Bruce v. 84 Rouit alwayis in-till anc. <*1495 Wyntoum 
Cron, vil v. 08 This is ane of my Ladyis Pynnya. 

8. In 16th c. Sc., the literary representative of 
earlier ane, an, and a, in all positions, alike as 
numeral and indefinite article. One, an, a. 
c i4R3 Wymtoun Cron. 11. ix. 8 Ane honest man and of gud 
“ "eebles to Play 51 Ane young man . . With 

bole 1393 Stewart Cron. Scott. 1 . 3 Ane 


Ts 1330 Peebles to Play 51 Ane young 
ane bow ano ane bole 1333 Stewart Cron. Scott. I. 3 j 
profound clerk is he. sjjjt Ps. 1 L in Sc. Poems 16 th C. 1 L 


_ _ _ Ane swrit humble here 1988 A Kino Canisiud Catsck. 
X94 Sic a ane aa maids nocht ane man gods enimie. 

4. In mod. Sc. and north dial., the absolute form 
of the numeral one (pron. fti, in, Fn, yin, yen, yen, 
vsen, yan) ; the adj. form bef. either vowel or const, 
being a , ae (pron. I, i, I', yl, y* f ye, y£, vi). One. 

cx6ao A. Hume Orthog. Brit. Tong. (1865)43 Ane is a noun 
of number. 178a Clunzee in Bums Wks. I. 364, I loe nae 
a laddie but ane. a 1706 Burns Wks. (Moxon) 496 Oh, let 
me in this ae night, This ae, me, ae night. sle6 J. Wilson 
Mod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 177 At ane and the same time. 

Ane, obs. form of Awn and of Onk v. 

4&8, suffix. 1. Occas. Eng. ad. L. -dnus, pah. 
orig. a. Fr. -ain ; used, chiefly for sake of distinc- 
tion, in words that have a parallel form in -an, as 
germane, humane, urbane, also in mundane. 

2. Chemical formative, fa. Arbitrary ending 
proposed by Davy for names of monochlorides, uow 
obsolete. (See Watts Diet . Chcm. IV. 121.) 
b. Organic Chem. In the systematic nomenclature 
proposed by Hofmann 1 866, the formative of the 
names of the saturated hydrocarbons of composition 
also called paraffines ; as Methane CH 4 
(formerly Methyl hydride). Ethane C,H«, Propane 
C a H lt Butane or Quartane C 4 H m , Pentane C t Hu, 
Hexane C«H U , etc. [The formation is purely imit- 
ative; the Greek feminine patronymic endings -ene, 
-me, -ane (-^7, 4 rrj, Am 7) were already in partial 
use in naming hydrocarbon derivatives. Hofmann 
proposed the adoption of the entire vowel series 
-ane, -ene, -ine, -ane, -urn, and the strict application 
of these to hydrocarbons of the types C.H*-*,, 
C a Hj a , CgHtg,.*, C N H| a>a4 , C,li2a>ii or their 
analogues, respectively. So far as concerns the first 
three members this has been generally adopted.] 
t lntflMl. a. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. An* one* 
-ABLi, hem used somewhat indefinitely as an adj. 
formative ; cf. double, treble .] Single, unmarried. 
Map Seene Rsg. Maj. 30 Ana aaaabU or aingUI woman. 
Atvmu, obs. form of Anrlr, Anhxlr, Aknral. 
obs. form of anenst, Anjbnt. 


AirxosonL 

adapted spelling of the earlier 

anentise, Anirntibb v. Obs., to reduce to nothing, 
conformal to mod.Fr. andantir. 

An— g (lnl**i), adv. and prep. [cf. anew, afar.] 

A. adv. 

1. Nearly, well-nigh, almost, to a neatness. 

x6o8 Shams. Per. 111. Introd. 31 The lady shrieks, ft wel 
a-near Does fkll in travail with her fear. 1689 Woauooc 
Syst. Aerie , <x68x) 141 They know enter in whet parts they 
(wateMowl] most usually frequent. 1839 Mae. BaowmNO 
Pooms II. 10 Your wisdom may declare That womanhood 
is proved the best By goldeo brooch . . Yet is it proved, and 
waa of old, Aoear as well . . By truth, or by despair. 

2. Near, as opposed to afar. 

<798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. v, And soon 1 heard a roar- 
ing wind. It did not come nnear. (803 Scott Last Minstr. 
v. axxi, Now seems it for, and now a-near. 1870 If orris 
Earth. Par. 1 . 1. 083 And timidly the women drew sneer. 

B. prep . Near, near to. 

a 173a Atterbury Lett. I. (T.) To fright the clergy. . from 
coming, sneer ms 1830 Blacxie AZschyiu* 1 . 117 While 
sneer thee Poura this sorrow-stricken maid The pure liba- 
tion. *•79 Long ALneid ix. 880 Anear some rivers bank. 

(*nl«*i), v. arch . ; also 6 anere, -eer, 

. 7 axrnear. [f. A- pref. 1 1 4» Near v.J 
1 1. intr. ft. To draw near, or approach to. Obs. 
1934 Stats Pa/srt, Henry VI U, II. aoo Diverse hus- 
bandmen ancrytn un to hym. 1983 Stanyhuast Aeneis il 
(A rh.)54jSuch troupe es nesucr too dtty Troian sneered, 
t b. To be near or close to. Obs. 

1983 Stanynurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 66 A turab to Troytowna 
end mouldy tempil snecreth. 

2. irons. To approach, come or be near to ; to 
near. arch. 

1986 J. Hooker Giratduis Mist. Irel. in Molinsh. 11 . 94/9 
If they durst anerre the coast, a 1887 P. Walsh quoted in 
C>. Rev . XXXVUI. 543 Never has any other nation . . an- 
n eared the Milesian race. . In the most unnatural. . destruc- 
tive feuds. 1890 Mrs Browning Poems II. 59 J he cattle 
. . to-night anear* its fall 1873 Myers Poems s Yet not in 
solitude if Christ anear me. 

An— th (4n#*J>, Sc. ine }), prep. ff. A prepy + 
Neath, for beneath ; cf. afore , ahind, the northern 
forms of before, behind.] Beneath. 

c zBox H. M acnkill Poems < 1 844 1 x 16 Ancsth thy sheltering 
wing I flee. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 175 Ane lovlye 
land anethe her lave. 1813 J. Wilson Mod. Ambr. 1 . 6 
Aneath the marbled roof of clouds 

Aneodotftgft (« nekd^tdda). [f. Anxodotr 

4 - -AOR.J 

1. Anecdotes collectively ; anecdotic literature. 
1803 De Ouincby in Loud. Mag. Mar. 1 title) Anccdotage. 

183s 4 — Cm tars Wks. 1869. 93 So minute and curious a col- 
lector of anccdotage as Suetonius. 1876 J. Davies in 
Academy 95 Nov. 5x5 His biography. . a repertory ot ancc- 
dotage to the critic*. 

2. Humorously (attributed to John Wilkes ; sug- 
gested by age and dotage ), Garrulous old age. 


>833 Blacktu. Mag. 
sions of their anile 


r. XXXVII. ns The 


disgusting perver- 
Diskakli Lotkair 


xxviiL 194 When a man fell into his anccdotage it was a sign 
for him to retire from the world. 1880 M. Collins Th. in 
Card. 1 . 151 A man who has reached his anccdotage— to use 
a pun whirii Disraeli the younger has conveyed from Wilkes. 

Aneodotftl (m n6kd#ut41), a. \t Anecdote 4 - 
-alI.] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, anecdotes. 

*836 Ckamo. Jmt. s Apr. 74 A few anecdotal. notices, if 
they may so be termed, respecting such anihtals. 1840 
Blackw. Max. XLVI 1 I. 193 A certain sense of anecdotal 
vivacity. xAs Ck. Times 98 Jan. 36 The weakest part of 
the work . . has been the anecdotal portion. 

Aneodotft rlftn. ? Obs. ft. next + -ASIAN ; cf. 
abecedarian .] One who pubushes anecdotes. 

a 1733 North Exameu sti. viiL p 79. 644 Our ordinary 
Anecdotarians make use of Libels but do not declaredly 
transcribe and ingraft them into their Text. 

Anecdotft (srnekdpet). [a. Fr. anecdote, or ad. 
its source, med.L. anecdota (see sense 1), a. Gr. 
bxitcBora things unpublished, f. hr priv. 4- labor -ot 
published, f. Ix-ftMimi to give out, publish : ap- 
plied by Procopius to his ' Unpublished Memoirs' 
of the Emperor Justinian, which consisted chiefly 
of tales of the private life of the court; whence 
the application of the name to short stories or 
particulars.] 

1. pi. Secret, private, or hitherto unpublished nar- 
ratives or details of history. (At fust, and now 
again occas. used in L. form anecdota t&ne'lcdetft.) 

1676 Maxvbll Mr. Smirks Wlcs. 1875 IV. 72 A man. . 
might make a pleasant story of the anecdota of that meet- 
ing. 1686 F. SrEMCE (title) Anecdotes of Florence, or the 
secret History of the House of Medicis [a translation of 
Varillas' Anecdotes do Florence j. 1707 Swift Gulliver 111. 
vilL 930 Those who pretend to write anecdotes, or secret 
history. >707-31 Chambers CycL, Anecdetes, Anecdota, a 
term used by some authors, for the titles of Secret Histories; 
that is, of such as relate the secret affairs and transnotions 
of princes ; speaking with too much freedom, or too much 
sincerity, of the manner end conduct of persons in authority, 
to allow of their being made public. 1789 Busan State 
Mai. Wks. II. 197 Professing even industriously, in this pub- 
lick matter, to avoid anecdotes, I say nothing or those famous 
reconciliations end quarrels which weakened the body. tS8e 
PaUMmUG. 03 Oct. s Todispel by means of 'anecdota* the 
common impression that Mdme. de Stall and her mother 
did not get on very well together. 

2. The narrative of a detached incident; or of a 
single event, told as being in itself interfiling or 
striking. {At first. An item of gomip.) 
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ANKCDOTXD. 


Amra ozra. 


ij(i Yawn in Kllfa Orig. u. 4*3 IV. in Unuinr 
Cuuei will tell you all the anecdote* of Lomloo better titan 
1 can. 1789 Junius Lett. xxix. 133 The anecdote wax re- 
ferred to, merely to show how ready a man, etc. 1789 Boiwill 
Lett . > 1857k 311 It (life of Johnson) will certainly be . . full 
of literary and characteristics! anecdotes (which word, by 
the way, Johnson always condemned, an used in the sense 
that (lie French, and we from them, use it, as signifying 
particulars'. 1806 Man. Kook worth Forester K 183a 160 
jelling little anecdotes to his disadvaniaice. 183a II t. 
M antovs au Dswrrara 1. ta He told tome anecdotes of 
Alfred'* childhood. Med. An after-dinner anecdote. 

b. collect. 

ita6 IhsRAKi.i Viv, Grey ni. ii. 95 A companion who knew 
everything, everyone, full of wit and anecdote. 

3. Comb., ms anecdote-book, •loving \ anoodote- 
monger, a retailer of anecdotes. 

if6e Burton Bk. -hunter n. 135 Irish bull* . . manufactured 
for the . . anecdote-book* betray their artificial origin. 1836 
Kdin. Rev. I.XIII. 364 By no means so explanatory m hi* 
anecdote-loving master could deaim. 1807 Ibid. X. 41 The 
targe tribe of anecdote-monger*, ifigo M aurick Mar. Philo*. 
164 *l*he gossiping anccd ole-monger* of later (Greece. 

&A 8 Cdot 8 a (arndkdRMtcd), ///. a. rare. [£ 
Ankcdotk + -ed.] Mode the subject of an anecdote. 

1867 Howki.l# Hat. Jonrn. 170 It is a story they tell in 
Koine, where everybody is anecdoted. 

Amodotio wowdptik), a. [f. as prcc. + -ic; cf. 
ntod.Fr. anecdotiifue.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of anecdotes. 

till H. C. Roiiinhon Diary II. 10 Hi* conversation is only 

intelligent and anecdotic and gentlemanly, 1809 Carlvlk 
Min. II. 6The peculiar talent ot the French in all . . anecdotic 
department*. 1896 Lever Martin* of Cro' M. *37 That taste 
for story-telling— that anecdotic habit is quite vulgar. 

2. Addicted to anecdote, ready to tell stories. 

1870 Hawthorne Eng. Mote-bks* (1879 ' II- 67 The Captain 

Is . . very talkative and anecdotic. 1881 Athenmum 5 Feb. 
199 Dr. Stevens, however, is not an anecdotic biographer. 

An*OdO*tieal' <*• [f- as prec. + -ICAL.J 

1. Of the nature of anecdota or anecdotes. 


01794 Bolinubrokk To Pop* <L.) Particular anccdotical 
traditions, whose authority is unknown or suspicious. 1850 
Mlrivalk Ram. Ruth. IV. xxxvii. 367 The anecdolical gos- 
sip of Suetonius. 1877 Daily Nero* 96 Dec. 3/3 The anec- 
doticai and more secret parts of the late events. 

2 . Gossiping; story-telling. 

a 1744 Popk Whs. 1751 VIII. aia (Jod.) If the graver his- 
torians hereafter shall lie silent of this year’* events, the 
Aniorou* and anccdotical may make posterity some amends. 
1881 Dickkm.h Lett. 11880) II. 143 He was talkative, anec- 
dotical, and droll. 

An#odO*tioally, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] In 
an anecdotic manner ; with use of anecdotes. 

1871 Lit. World 6 Jan. 6 They do not talk epigrammati- 
cally enough for one kind of reporters, nor anecdotically . . 
enough for another. 

Anocdotiot (« nekd<mtist, itiie'kddtist). [f. An- 
JtcnoTf 4 -ut.J A relater of anecdotes or anecdota . 

*837 Carlyle Diamond Ncckl. xvi, To the astonishment 
of . . all Quidnunc*, Journalists, Anecdotists, Satirists. 1890 
Merivale Ram. Emp. (1865) 1. viii. 332 A mere invention 
of the Roman anecdotists. 1855 Kingsley Gtnucns 161 
Waterloo and Jesse . . are rather anecdotists than systematic 
or scientific enquirer*. 

AutodotlVfi (wnekdmitiv), a. rare -* 1 . [irreg. 
f. as prec. + -ive ; cf. talkative .] - Anecdotic a. 

1881 M. Lewis a Pretty Girts 1 1. 174 Mr. Palmer grew very 
anccdotive. 

t Anecdoto-grapher. Obs.rare [f. med. 
I., anecdot-a (ate Ankcdotk), after biographer .] 
One who publishes anecdota or secret histories. 

1686 F. Smlsck Anted. Florence Dad., The ushering in of 
such ore the prerogative of the Anecdoto-grapher. 

t Anedgod, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. phrase an 
edge 1 on «Ige' (ace Aw pref .) + -ID.] Set on edge. 

*S79 I anc.iiw Card. Health (1633) 510 Teethach, and 
anea^cd, chew it (purslalne). 

Anefhid, anef&uld, early forms of Afald. 

Anehede, obs. north, f. Onehbad, -hood. 


unity. 

c 1340 H amtolk Prate Treat. 13 The Aneliede of Codd with 
mannis saule. a 1400 Rtl Pieces Thomt. MS. 45 It behou- 
ede nvde bat anehede and nianyhede bathe ware in Codd. 

Anelaoe (anelate in Blount), var. An lack. 
Am 1 « van/ * 1 ), v. arch. Forms : 4 aneli, -ye, 
4 6 aneyle, 5 anele, 6 aneil, -eele, anneyls, -el, 
6-7 an*al(e, anneal, 4 - anele. [orig. aneli-en , f. 
Aw- pref. 1 on + eli-en to oil, f. OE. ele, ale, oil 
*0/1, ad. L. oleum. Cf. Awotl. 

1 . To anoint (chiefly as a religious rite). 

1 1319 Shqhknam 44 Me schcl the uianne* lenden anelye. 
164a J c*. Taylor hpiscep. (1647*905 Dispensation. . vt baA- 
itsaios Vugnani, to aneale baptised people. 1849 — Gt. 
Koemp. xv. | tt Mary Magdalen thought it not good 
enough to aiuieal hi* sacred feet. 1878 Farrar Sil. 4 
I'oicss x. 171 The love of Mary, .led her to.. anele with 
precious spikenard her Saviour's feet. 

2 . spec. To give the last anointing or extreme 
unction to the dying. (See Akxlino.) 

1303 K. Brunnk Hanoi. Synne 1 1*69 Many .. wye, Ancle hem 
nat bur )*y shulde deye. 14813 Caxton Gold. Leg. 337/4 He 
dyde doo cal?e his Abbot and dyd hym to be ended or 
enoynted. 1494 Kasyan vii. 318 thyldfen were enrstened 
men houselvd ft anelyd. ms Palsgr. 431/1, 1 aneele 
a sidte man . . Jenhuylle. tjyBr. Watson 7 Soar. xxx. 
193 Prieste* or Priest . . to praye ouer you, and to aneyle 
you. S8gt Rock C'A. ef Fathers IIl. u. 79 Foranejing those 
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threatened them with speedy death. 

Anele, obs. form of Annual, Ajthble. 


(scn/lektrik), e. end tb. [f. Aw* 

fref . 104- Electric.] 

A. adj. f k* Non-electric (obs.). b. Parting 
rapidly with any electricity developed in it 

1830 Brewster's CycL 1 1 . 69/9 Assoleemc , a word employed 
by the French to denote chose bodies that are non -conduct on 
or Electricity. 1893 Maynk Exp. Lex., An* let trie, having 
tut electric properties. 

B. sb. t A A non-electric body ; a substance 
which does not become electric when rubbed (obs.). 
h A body, such as a metal, which being a good 
conductor parts rapidly with electricity. 

1883 Atkinson Garnet's Physics (ed. 3) 38$ Bodies were 
formerly divided into . . those which become electrical by 
friction, and anelectrics, or those which do not possess this 

Anmlwhim&m («o/le‘ktr<md). [f. drd up + 
Electrode (UfKoarpov amber, taken as •* electri- 
city’ + 4AJt way, path.] The positive pole of a 
galvanic battery ; the point at which the electric 
current enters the fluid to be electrolysed. 

1884 We bites cites Faraday. 

AliftlftCtrotonlo (ttnSleiktrotpnik), a. Phys . 

[f next. + -ic.J Of or pertaining to anelectrotonus. 

1877 Atkinson Ganofs Physics (ed. 7) » 804 The excitability 
of the nerve is diminished in the anelectrotonic region. 1878 
Foster Phys. 1. ii. 61 The nerve is said to be in an anelec* 
trotonic condition. 

II AnftlftCtrotoniUI (sem/lektrp-tdn^s). Phys. 
[mod. f. uv * drd up ^{jksterpoy amber (see Elec- 
tric) + rdv-or strain, tension.] A state of depressed 
irritability produced in a nerve in the vicinity of 
the positive pole of an electric current which tra- 
verses it. 


The changes in the region of the anode are spoken of as an- 
electrotonus. 

▲nrlftd tpfl. a. J[f. Anele v. 4 -ed.] a. An- 
ointed; b spec. Having received extreme unction. 

sflS 7 North Diall of Princes (1568) xa a, The goodlye 
Faustina in 4 dues dyed., of a burnynge feuer, and so an- 
nealed was caned to Rome. 1998 Br. Watson 7 Sacr. 
xxx. 191 Christ inwardly worketn the inuiaible 


the souie of the party aneyted. [160a Smaks. fiaml. 1. v. 
77 Vnhoucsled, disappointed, vnnaneld.) 

Anelepy, early lorm of Onklkpy : see Anlepi. 
t Ane ler. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 annealer, [f. 
Anklb v. + -erI.] One who anoints, spec, who 
administers extreme unction. 

1696 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxv. 9 As if God should say.. 
Go to your indulgences, pardon-mongers, annealers. 

Aneil, -ly, north, forms of Only. 

A&rli&g, vbl. sb.,arch. F or forms see Anele v. 
[f. Aneli i/. + -ino^.] The action of anointing, 
usually as a religious rite ; unction ; and spec, the 
lost anointing or extreme unction of the dying. 

13*3 K. Brunnk Handl. Synne 11934 J^eseclerkyskafle hyt 
oynament. On englys hyt ys aneylyng. c 1311 Shorkham 40 
Sacrament of aneliuige. Nou her ich wolle telle. 1483 Can- 
ton Gold. Leg. 34/1 The last unction or enelyng. x«S9 
More Contf. agst. Trib. l Wks. 1557, 1164/1 Somme that 
lie adiynge saye full deuoutely . . prayers wyth the Prieste 
at theyr anneylinge. 1998 Bp. Watson 7 Sacr . xxx. 19 1 
The outwarde sacrament of Aneiling. 189s Jkr. Taylor 
Holy Dying iv. | 9 (1797) 178 It is. . an excellent anealing 
us to burial. 1893 (See Anri.e v. a. J 

AnflvtroUS (fine litros), a. Ent. [f. Gr. dW- 
Xvrpot sneathless, f. da- priv. 4 tkvrpor a covering.] 
Not having the anterior wings converted into elytra 
or wing-cases as in beetles, but all membranous 
as in bees, etc. 

*47 in Crak;. 

Anemiou* (&n/ , mi l as>, a. rare. [f. Gr. dW^i-oi 
wiudy + -ous.] Of plants: Windy, i.e. growing 
in windy and exposed situations. 

1879 in Syd. Sec. Lsj;. 

Anemne, early form of Anamk v. Obs., to name. 
Anemochord (&ne-mdk^id). rare. [mod. f. 
Gr. dyt/iot wind a string (of a lyre, etc.) ; 

cf. Fr. antmocorde , and harpsi -chord.] A species 
of harpsichord, in which the strings were moved 
by the wind ; an wolian harp. 

i8di W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 193 The Aoemo- 
chord was invented by John Jxune* Schnelf. 
Anemooraoy (rtn/mp-krisi). nonct-wd. [f. 
Gr. dotfios wind + -(o)cracy, Gr. aparsia rule ; cf. 
theocracy .] A government by the wind. 

z8o8 Svo. Smith Ptymtey's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 165/1 The 
miserable and precarious state of an anemocracy, of a people 
who put their trust in hurricanes, and are governed by wind. 

Antmogram (4ne*mJgr*m). [f. Gr. avspof 
wind + ypbppa what is written ; cf. telegram.] An 
automatically-marked record of wind-pressure, a 
prepared sheet marked by an anemograph. 

1879 Chamb. ^fml. No. 133.7 Self- recording observatories 
. . from which issue anemograanec herogram*, and thermo- 
grams. 1881 G Burton in Mature No. 6aa. 51s A machine 
intended for the mechanical reduction of anemogram*. 
Anemograph (IneWgruO. [f. at prec. 4- 
-ypeap-ot -writing, -writer ; cf. telegraph.] An in- 
strument for recording or paper Uie direction and 
force of the wind. 


Xoador j Oct. 408/s The AAcmqgraph, to means of 

winds . . record their own direction and force m 

form ofa diagram on paper. a88i w. Lry in Mature XXI Y. 
8 The anemographs of our . . inland stations. 
A nemo ggftphio (ineimogne fik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -I0.1 Of or pertaining to anemogntphy ; pro- 
duced by an anemograph- 
i88t W. Lev in Matnri XXIV. 8 Comparing anenuw 
graphic records from stations at our different coasts. 


S79ftjbi Johnson. 

2. The ait of recording the direction and force 
of the wind. 


Anmologioftl ( 4 ne»mol(rdgik 41 ), a. rare. [f. 
next -I0AL.J Of or pertaining to onemology. 

1870 Laughton Pins. Gtogr. L 6 A description of the vari- 
ous parts of the world from an anemofogicai point of view. 
AaWMlogSTiienfmp'lddgi). ff.Gr.ffse^wind 
+ -(O)looy.] jThe doctrine or scienoe of the winds. 
179s E. Darwin Sot. Card, l 93 note , This imperfect 
sketch of Anemology. 

Anemometer (senfmpTnfUi). [f. Gr. dropot 
wind 4 - -^o)meter ; cf. barometer,] 

1 . An lustntment for measuring the force of the 
wind ; a wind-gauge. 

17*7-91 Chambers Cycl., Anemometer, a machine where- 
with to measure the strength of the wind. s8s8 Art 
Preserv. Feet 36 They act as living. . anemometers to ascer- 
tain the direction of the wind, especially when it i* easterly. 
1838 in Prec. Amer. Phil. Sot. 1 . 1 Drawings of a self-register- 
ing anemometer. 1880 Maury Phys. Geog. Son ii. 1 88 The 
sea-weed , . serve* the mariner a* a sort of marine anemo- 


meter. 

2 . An api>aratus for indicating the wind-pressure 
in an organ. 

*878 Hiles Cateeh. Organ viii. (1878) 35 A wind-gauge, or 
anemometer . . ia a small curved glass tube into which a little 
water is poured, and it is then placed in one of the pipe holes 
on the sound board. 

All tin OWI thrift (finennomeTrik), a. [f. Anemo* 
methy v -ic.J Ol or pertaining to anemometry. 

i8Ss W. Ley in Mature XX IV. B 1 he comparison of ane- 
mometnc record*. zB8e Athenmum 5 June 703/1 Anemo- 
metric variations, and hydrometric alternations. 

MmmmMmmtwwBsit a. -prec. 

184a Phillips Rep. Brit. Assoc. 340 A complete anemome- 
trical register should give . . the direction ot the wind, and 
its pressure or velocity. 1869 Athenmum No. 1979. 439/9 
Anemometrical observations. 

Anemomatrograph (&ne:mo,me triTgruf). [f. 
Anemometer -h-ypo^os writer] - Anemograph. 

1847 in Craig. 

Anemometry (mn/mp-m^tri). [f. Gr. fotpoi 
wind + -ptrpia : Bee -metry.] The measurement of 
the force or velocity of the wind. 

1847 Phillips ReA. Brit. Assoc. 340 Anemometry . . is 
a process of recording certain effects of the (horizontal) 
pressure or movement of the atmosphere. 1881 in Mature 
XXIV. 96 The present state of anemometry. 

Anosnonaui (toe-mlnkl ■■, a. rare ~ l . [irreg. f. 
Gr.da«fi-off wind, with endmg due perh. to anemone, 
or to assoc, with diagon-al, phenomen-al, longitu - 
din-al, etc.] Of or pertaining to the wind. 

1891 -a Birt A tmo*ph . Waves in Man. Sc. Euq. 185 The third 
kind of ancmonal movement. 


Anftmone (Sne moni, Hot. L. rcn/inJo n/ 1 ). Also 
7 enemony, 7-9 anemony. [a. L. anemone, a. 
Gr. drsfujyrf the wind-flower, lit. 1 daughter of the 
wind/ f. Avsp-os wind + -dan/f fern, patronymic suff. 
The anglicized anemony was common last century.] 

1. Hot. A genus of plants (N.O. Ranttnculacem) 
with handsome flowers, widely diffused over the 
temperate regions of the world, of which one (A. 
nemorosa), called also the Wind-flower, is common 
in Britain, and several brilliantly-flowered species 
are cultivated. 

1991 Turner Herbal. (1568) 30 Anemone hath tho name . . 
because the fioure neuer openeth U selfe, but when tha 
wynde bloweth. 1697 S. Pubchas Pot. Flying Ins. 11. xv. 94 
Bees gather of these flowers following.. In March. . F.ne- 
mony. 17* Thomson Spri* g 933 From the soft wing of 
vernal brasses shed, Anemome*. 1799 B. Stilling* llkt 
in Mist. Tracts (176a) 149 Limuaus says, that the wood- 
anemone blows from the arrival of the swallow. 176s 
Stukklv Palmogr* Sacra 13 The wild _ anemone is odlta 
pasque flower, from the Paschal solemnity of our Saviour’s 
death. 1873 Symonm Grk. Poets xiL 403 Scarlet and white 
anemones are there, some bom of Adonis* blood, and some 
of Aphrodite’s tears. 

b. attrib . 


s 73s BeADi.EV Gardening 149 Choice Anemony roots, trio 
Mrs. Delaney Autobiog. (sBoi. 111 . 598 , 1 have not grounded 
any part of the anemony pattern. 

2. Zool. 8 m Aasmoae : (when understood from 
the subject or context # Sea 9 it omitted ;) the popu- 
lar name of various Actino&d Zoophytes, especially 
of the genera Actinia, Bunodes, and Sagartia. 

*773 Phil Trans. LXIII. 371. I clipped all the limbs of a 
purple Anemone. 1778 Ibid. LXV. 917, I have teen an 
anemony of a moderate sue swallow a smelt at least six 
Inches long. «8M Gotus Mar, Root L 15 The extensive 
group known popularly as Sea-anemones or Animal Aowuk, 
from the blossom-like oppeovaace of their expanded disks 
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• AttHttfllkio («nAvnik\ a. Chtm . [f. pm. + 
-ic.J Derived from the anemone, 
sift Fowner Chtm. 1150 Anemonic add. 

Aaemonin (inenutoin). Chtm. [f. as me, 
+ -in.J An acrid crystalline substance, obtained 
from several species of anemone. 

it|a Kownkr Chtm. 1x90 Anemonine occurs in Anemone 
Pnisatittn. 1M9 Warn Diet. Chtm. 1 . 991 By the action of 
alkalis, anemonm is transformed into anemonic ac.d. 

Aaemony, see Anemone. 

Anamophilouo (senJhvrfifos), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
tbrspm wind + <pih~ot loving fond of + -out.] Wind- 
loving ; assisted by the wind in fertilization, wind- 
fertilized. 

<874 Lubbock Wild FI i. 9 The pollen it wind-borne, 
whence they havf .been termed anemoohllotts, t$j$ Darwin 
Crvss-fertil x. 405 The amount of pollen prodoMd by ane- 
mophflous plants, and the distanoe to which It is often 
transported by the wind, are both surprisingly great. 

AncaOflOOM Unemmtkoup). lObs. [mod. f. 
Gr. dwe/iot wind + -mcowot watching, a watcher ; also 
mod.Fr .1 An instrument for showing the direc- 
tion of the wind, or foretelling a change of weather. 

1706 Phillips, Anemoscope. a Device invented to fore- 
show the Change of the Air, or the Shifting of the Wind. 
1717-51 Chamsrrs Cycl tv., Hy g roscopes made of cat's 
gut, etc., proved very good anemoscopes. 1744 Pickmino 
in Phil. Trans. XLIIl. 9 The Anemoscope is a Machine 
four Feet and a Quarter high, consinting of a broad and 
weighty Pedestal, a Pillar fastened into 11 and an iron Axis, 
of about half an Inch Diameter, fastened Into the Pillar. 
Upon this Axis turns a wooden Tube, at the Top of which is 
placed a Vane. sBia Edin. Rev. XX. 184 This whimsical 
piece of mechanism, under the name of anemoscope. 

Anempa, -t, anon, -oe, obs. forms of Anent. 
Ananoaphallc (fcne ns/Talik), a. Phys. [f. 
Gr. dwyes^xiA-ov + -1C.J AnencepHA'.OUH. 

1899 47 Todd Cyri Aunt. 4 Phys. HI. 730/2 Anencepha- 
lic foetuses. 1848 Sia J. Simpson Month. Jml Mid. Sc. IX. 
941 The auenccphalic child bom at Dundee. 
AnanoapklLloidC&enonfie f&loid), a. Phys. [f. 
as prec. 4 -oiii, like.] Partially, or tending to be, 
anenccphalous. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

▲nenoephalotis (aenenseffilos', a. Phys. 
[mod. f. Gr. dv«yaf^oA-ot in Galen (f. dv priv. + 
<7*«$aAos brain, prop. adj. * within the head/ f. ly 
r=. i v in + fcctpaArj heau ) 4-ous. Cf. Fr. anenc/phale\ 
Brainless ; wanting, or bereft of, the brain. 

1836-99 Todd CycL Aunt. 4 Phys. II. 471/9 Congenital 
malformations, such as acephalous and anencephalous states. 
185$ Bain Senses 4 In tell 1. u. f so (1864) 58 The Automa- 
tic actions. . we have seen to go on in the decapitated or 
anencephalous animal. 

All-end, phr. arch, [see An prep., and End.] 

+ L. At last, in the end, in fine. Obs. 

c 1900 Cast. Lout 1994 And hou he hit ouer-com an ende. 

2 . To the end, right through ; straight on, con- 
stantly : continuously, consecutively, arch. 

c 14SO Pallad. on Hush. iv. 138 Hele hem light : dee weede 
hem ofte anende. 1991 Shahs. Two Gent. iv. W. 66 A 
slaue, that still an end, tumes me to shame. x6aa Quarlrs 
Job Milit. (1717) 181 Some lag, whilst others gallop on be- 
fore ; All go an-end, some faster, and some slower, 174B 
Richardson Christa VII. 990 [Helwould ride an hundred 
miles an end to enjoy it. 1785 Mss. T hrai.k in Johntoniana 
(1845) I. 75 He would follow the hounds fifty miles an 
end. 

f 3 . Most an end : almost uninterruptedly, almost 
always, mostly, for the most part. Obs. 

1570 87 Hounshrd Scot. Chron. (1806) II. s<7 An armie 
.. which lay must an end at Douglasse. 1698 J. K. Monffet's 
Theat. Ins. 1074 In Europe they are most an end black ones. 

Bunyan Pilgr. n. x>t Knew him ! I was a great Com- 
panion of his, I was with him most an end. 1891 Claudes t. 
Atarr. in Hart. Misc. I. 97a But, most an end, thay arc not 
ministers of parishes, but indigent curates. 

4 . On end, in an upright position, ptreh. 

S999SM aks. a lien. VI. 111. iL 318 Mine haire be fixt an end, 
as one distract. 1709 Moxon Meek. Extrc. 149 The whole 
number of Boards are set an end. 1817 Colrridgk Zapolya. 
iv. i, His steed, which proudly rears an-end. c xfgo Rudfm. * 
Nov. (Wcalei 99 The topmasts are said to be an-end when 
they are hoisted up to their usual stations. 

Antftt (foent), prep, and adv. Forms : a. 1 
on efen, on efh, on omn, a-3 onafont, oneuant, 
a-4 onont, 3 onond, 3-5 anont, 4 anon, 4- 
anant. 0 . with -< : ? j-3 anonde, onondo, 3 on- 
nonte, 4 anende, 5-6 -ante. y. with -es, si 2 
anundea, 4 anendes, anamptea, -omtis, -entya, 
-yntoa, onenoa, onenoe, 4-$ anantaa, -one, 
-enoa(s, 4 6 -ontia, 5 aneantaa, ananta, -ampa, 
5-6 -ondoa. 8 . with •/ : 4 anintist, anenlst, 4- 
-anat, 5-omato,-onat8, 5-Oannanat, g~6anempet» 

6 annampat, analnat, enenat, anandeat. [The 
form-history of this wd. presents several points not 
fully explained ; the primitive form is the OE. phrase 
§n tftn, a* efts, on tmn , with the dative * * on even 
(ground) with, on a level with,' whence later side by 
nde with, , beside, fate to face with, opposite , against, 
towards, in view of, etc ; cogn. w. OS- an ebon, 
MHG. cneben, neben, and (with phonetic -/) nebent. 
In Eng. also a final •/ had been developed by 
1200, Interchanging with -A, perhaps b j form- 
assoc with some other word. At the same time 
this extended form occurs with final -# and -*j. 


after dmtival and genitival words like om-butefu, 
on- jemnes . Following the latter class also, the. 
final -j became in 14th c. •si, giving anenHst, 
anentst, ansnst, as the midi, form, in literary use 
in 1 7th &, and still dialectal. The north pre- 
served the earlier anont, still common in north, 
dial,, and in literary and legal Scotch, whence 
not unfrequent in literary Eng. during the present 
century. The early form anende may have been 
influenced by the prec. phr. An-end; anont, au*nJ\y, 
are not explained. The development of meaning is 
largely parallel to that of again, against.] 

to.. company with. 

t L In a line with, siae by side with, in company 
with, beside. Obs. or dial 

a Boo Beomm(f 1003 Him on efo UgaS taldorgewinna. 
a Mae Byrht 181 M on emt) Kyra freon feorh xesealdon. 
(«8li Easthks Dial Huddersfield 4 A cricket-bell in a line 
with the wicket is nnent it] 

f 2 . On a level with in position, rank, or value ; 
equal to, on a par with. Obs. or dial. 

»as Mali MeisC 9 The pours. .. but nabbeS hwerwlS bug- 
gen h im brudgume onont ham. c ira Wohtmge of urt 
Lord in Coil. Horn. 889 3 if ich michtc a busandfald due be 
me sclueti, nere hit nowt onont te bat jef Jm seluen for me. 
(1883 Easthks Dial. H udders/. 4 A Ians striving to rivAl a 
lady in the fashion dresses anent her.] 

1 3 . In the company of, with, among, beside, by 
(L. afiud, Ft. ekes, Ger. neben). Obs. or dial. 

198a Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 9a Auentist [19I8 at] whom euer 
thow fyndint the goddis, be he slaw. i«8b — Gal L x8, I 
cam to Jerusalem, for to se Pet re, and dwcllide anentis 
[1388 with] him fifteens dayes. 1387 Trkvira Higdon Rolls 
Ser. VII. X07 Greeter encnce ^ekyng[a/udregem\ 1498-90 
tr. Higdon (18657 1 . 37 bar were viij. maneres locuclc y eres ; 
iij. anendes men of bXrewe, thre anendes the G rakes, etc. 
[1883 Easthks Dial. It udders f. 4 When one man works in 
company with another, he works anent him.] 

1 4 . With (figuratively), according to the way or 
manner of (L. apnd). Obs. 

138a Wyci.ip Mark x. 87 Anentis men it is impossible, but 
not anemptis God ; lor all thingis ben possible anemptis 
God. r 1449 Pbcock Ro/r. l xii. 63 Accepcioun of per- 
soones is not anentis God. 

II. In front of. 

f 6. Before the face of, in the sight or presence, 
of (L. coram). Obs. rare . 

138a Wyclif Gen. xii. 15 The princis . . preyseden bir anen- 
tys hym. — 1 Cor. vi. 6 A brother with brothir strydeth in 
dome, and that anentis vnfeithful men. 

1 6 . In the mental eyes or sight of ; in the con- 
sideration, opinion, or reckoning of ; before. Obs. 

1940 Hamfolk/V. Const. 1353 Worldes wysdome. . Onence 
God es bot My. tjfo Wvcur Prov. Ui. 7 Ne be thou wn 
anent thiaelf. 1469 Maso. Paston in Lett. 601 II. 340 And 
a nempa God, ye arn as gretly bownd to her as ye were 
marled. 1489 Caxton Gold. Leg. a8o/t l*hou haste founds 
grace anenste oure lord Jhesu CrysL 

III. Facing, against, towards. 

7 . Of position : Fronting, opposite, over against, 
close against, close to. arch, or dial. 

riM E. E. A Hit . Poems A X135 A wounds ful wyde . . 
An-mode hys hert. td6 Maunokv. viL 80 Anen that Vale 
of Joaaphathe. . is the Chirche of seynt Stevens. 1490 Mvsc 
1061 Here thyn ost a-nont thy breatc. <5x3-75. Diurn. 
Occurr. 164 Wardane of the eut Merchia anentis Jngland. 
<6*o Holland Camden's Brit, l 54s The shelves or barres 
of sand be every where anenst the land. <897 E. Waugh 
Lane. Life sox O'er anent this biggin. 1864 Hra waxes 
Dark Huutsm. 7 The huntsman . . Anent me a moment, tall, 
tarried behind. 

In this sense many northern dialects have now ferement. 


1 8 - Of motion : Against, towards. Obs. 

1940 Hampolk Pr. Const. 5130 He sal come doun . . Even 
onence (v. r. ageyns] be mount of OlyveL 1966 Maundxv. 
xxix. 098 Wylde Bestes . . that slen and devouren alls that 
comen aneymes hem. 1979 Basbous Bruce xix. 51s Tharfor 
thair ost but mar abaid Buskyt, and ewyn anent thaim raid. 
1987 Misfert. Arthur iil iv. in HasL Dedal IV. 313 My 
slender baric shall creep anenst the shore, 
f 8. Towards (expressing the bearing of actions, 
etc. : L. ergo). Obs . 

cues Pater N. in Lamb. Haem. 55 Uwilc mon hes un- 
dernim, to halden wel anundes him. e 19*0 Senyn Sages 
(W.) S871 l*hou wirkis to thi reproue, Onence thi son that 
thou add loue. 1417 Hen. V. in Ellis Orig. Lett. tu. s6 L 6a 
How Due Johan . . governeth him anenst us. 1470 Hard- 
ing Chron. dxx, Anentes Kyng Bruys to execute his treason. 
1513 Bradshaw St. WerburgedS+h) 100 Why sutler ye suche 
wyckedoes done for to be Anendes our felawe ? uag State 
Papers, Hen. VIII, VI. 457 Anenst Whom thatlau* was 
engendyrd in his hen when ye war to gedyr. 

1 10 . In respect of, as regards, as to (limiting or 
confining the bearing of a statement L .quoad). Obs. 

css f» iVehunge ef ure Lord in Cett. Hem. 973 Onont ti 
moaned born pu wca of Marie, cup Ancr. R. 164 Aub 
hit, anonde (9. r. onefcnt) meidelure, mei leosen his holi- 
nesse. c 1449 Pkgock Repo. Prol. x Correccioun . . longith 
oonli to the ouerer anentis his nethem. 1979 Wardrobe 
Ware, in Nichol. Prog. Q. Elio. 11 . *97 These our lettres . . 
shall be your sufllcient warraunte and disehardge in this 
behalf annempst us, our hehres and successors, 
fb. In this sense strengthened with as. Obs . 
cijss Cast. Lorn 1076 p* Doldcst holden hem as a-aont pe. 
c B9I0 Wvcur Set. Whs. (1669) I. 93 Jesus. . was an altfn as 
anentis his godhede. 1990 Swindkrrv Protest. In Foxe 
A. 8 M. (gffc) I. 538/1 As anencss taking away of Tempo- 
ralities . . I say thus, cigao N. Love Bo n av e n t. Mirr. (Gibbs 
MS.) xvilL 46 As aoempst aothen (leth, hit Is spedefol for 


many men for to haue suche deth. sgfa Ptnmptom Cerr. 7 
Aa anent Scateigood I hafo yett taken a longer oo nrin ua m a, 
U. In respect or reference to, respecting, regard- 
ing, concerning, about. (Common in Scotch law 
phraseology, and affected by many English writers.) 

c tjB$ E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 696 Anende ryjtwys am, JH 
•ayt) a gome Dauid in sauter. c idio SsrFerumb. 5877 God 
for-beode pat y entities bllke iteodcAny-hyng sayde a-geyne. 
*968 Compl Scott. 9 He vas speikand vitht hym eStr snent 
lus anen bymynes. 1609 C. Buti km Fern. Mon. I. (<603’ • 
Anent the age of Bees there are divers opinions. *709 Woo- 
eow Cerr. (1843) 111 . 43 The process at Glsmov anent Mr. 
Hervey. t8ao Scott Abbot xvii. 13a Nor isit worth while 
to vex oneself anent what cannot be mended, dg IIiau. 
Mmcmt /, V. 8 The order anent the surpnos. 1879 Hxlm 
Anim. 4 Masters iii. 63, I do not like to make any violent 
assertion anent the sayings of philosophers. 
tB. adv. (obj. unuerstood ). Opposite. Obs. or dial 
sgao WhittinTon Vulgar. 1 1 5*7^ 16 b, Upon the other syde 
anendeat be fysshemongers. R. N icoll Poems 8s Anent 
was lair-toiled father's chair. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. 
Deal, All yon meadows ower anent belong to grandfother. 
Amttrna vdnrntcrox), a. fool. [mod. f. 
Gr. dv priv. + tvnpa bowels -r -nu». The name 
Anentera, mod.L.. was given by Ehrcnberg to cer- 
tain infusoria having no intestinal caual.] Desti- 
tute of an intestine ; belonging to the Anentera. 

<847-9 T°DD Cycl A ua/.f Phys. IV 4/1 Animal polygastric, 
anenterous. «%g Owkn Comp. A rat. it 34 « L. . Such species 
have no intestine, no anus, and are said to be aneticerou*. 
Anentisa. inh, variant ot Anientihe v . Obs. 
Anepiploio iftucipipld* ik), a. Phys. [mod. f. 
Gr. do \mv. + ivlwkoor Epiploon 4 -10.] Having 
no epiploon, or omentum. 

1879 in Syd. Sot . Lex. 

Anerd, var. Enherd v . Obs., to adhere to. 
AnerlthmoBOopa (wndri^mdskeep). [f. Gr. 
d» 4 pc 8 p.or countless (f. d* priv. 4 dptdpdt number) 
+ -a/rov-of observing ; cf .kaleidoscope.] (Seequot.) 
<88s Catal. Electr. Exhib. 86 Patent Anerithmoscope— a 
magic lantern for displaying pictorial . . advertisements, 
changing them automatically Dy means of electricity, 
t A'ntrlj^ adv. north. Obs. [Formed on Ann 
one; the -tr is not accounted for ; but cf formerly, 
latterly , utterly ', and thecompd. Allenarly.] Only, 
alone ; merely, only just. 

<375 Barbour Brute vil 99 Quhen he saw bis lord »*a 
■tea, That he was left swa anerly. Ibid. x. 608 As* place 
that fond so braid That that mycht syt on anerly. c 1489 
Wvmtoun Cron. v. x. 35a Wes In hys begynyg Bot anerly of 
Bretcane Kyng. a 1900 Lancelot 1476 The strenth of vic- 
tory . . cummydi not of man, bot anerly Of hyme, the wich 
haith euery strinth. 1913 Douglas ACuets ix. iv. 194 i hy 
maiNt reuthfull moder . . Quhilk ancrlk. . Has follow u the 
hir louit child about. 

Aneroid (urndroid), a. and sb. [a. mod.Kr. 
anlroidt , f.Gr. dpriv. + vrjp-us wet, damp: see -oin.] 

A. adj. Specifying a barometer, in which the 
pressure of the air is measured, not by the height 
of a column of mercury or other fluid which it 
sustains, but by its action on the elastic lid of a 
box exhausted of air. 

1848 Meehan. Mag. 19 Aug. | Aneroid* does not occur in the 
description of* the new French barometer, * but in the Index 
to the volume. 1 1149 Dknt ditto The Construction and Uses 
of the Aneroid Barometer. *"3 Ansi xd t en don lot. 88 To 
take with im an aneroid barometer, as I deetf»d to check 
the various statement* .. as to the height 

B. sb. [Short for * Aneroid barometer.'] 

1849 Dent in Athenaeum *7 Jan., The Aneroid of M.VIdi. 
1879 Bedford Sailer's Pocket Bk. iv. ed. *) 93 In the oner, 
©id, atmospherical pressure la measured fay its effect in 
altering the shape or a small, hermetically scaled, metallic 
box. 1879 C King In Casutrs Techu. F.dnc. IV. 114/b The 
pocket aneroid . . resembles a watch in site and appearance. 

b. attrib. 

s8fe L. Oliphant China 4 Japan I. xii. *25 A precipice 
r 000 Feet high by aneroid measurement. 

Anerre, obs. form of Aneah v. 
tAa-Wrth % 9 advb.phr. Obs. [See An- prtf. I 
and Earth j 

1 . Of motion : To or into the earth. 

1097 R. Glouc 441 Our Lonierd anerfae com. Ibid. 911 
Me greyfaede fays godc kyng . . Anbro)tc hym vayre aneifw. 
c 1909 St. Edm. 594 in E. E. P. U86a; 66 par be was tbrojl 
an vr^e, and also ischryned is. 

2 . Of position : On or in the earth. 

a xjoe Leg. Reed (1870 04 An vaire wellc Of wan alle fae 
wateres foit befa anerre come), c nag St. Rath. 99 in 
E. E. P. (1 86a> 9a God almljtie defa an vtfe holede. 

Anes, earlier f. Once, retained in the north. 
Anas, var. Annesse, Obs^ oneness. 

H Antsif (srn/bis '. [Gr. dremt remission, vbl. sb. 
i. fotboi to send or let back, remit.] The abate- 
ment of the symptoms of a disease. 

1811 in Hoofer Med. Diet. 

Anesthetic, variant of Anesthetic. 

Anat (KTiet). Also 3-6 aneft, 4 6 annat(t, 
onset, [a. Fr. anet, aneth L. anHhum, a. Gr. 
toifio v, dial, form of SrTaoe dill, anise; the two 
carminatives being originally confounded. See 
Anisk .1 The herb Dill ( Ancthum graveolens). 

rtadgm Wright Vec. 140 Anetum, anete. dilc. 138a 
Wyclif Mati.xxnL 03 Woo to )ou, senbis and Phariseeit . . 
that tithen mente, anete [r. r. ancae]a»d comyn. igpftTkKvisA 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. IxsL (1495) 64* The aede of Fenila b 
lyke to AnneL *993 Ei.vot Cast, fleltk (15411-76 Oyle of 



aitbthatsd, 


AIYGARDLY, 


eamomyll, oyl* at anete, and other lyka. sgco It Wisdom 
in Sftrype Reel. Mem. I. App. car. 317 To tyth mint 4 k an- 
nett. 1M7 Minbheu, Auet ; ride DuL 173! Bailey Househ. 
Diet., Ami or Dill a plant much resembling fcnneL itss 
Hoorsa Med. Diet,, Anethnm, Fennel, dill, anet. 
b. Comb, anetaeed, the seed of Anet or Dill 
(sometimes confounded with Aniresd). 

ifO CompL Scott. ri. 67 Ennetseidis that conaumli the 
ventoaiteia of the stomac. 154# Latimer 7 Serm. bff 
Edw. Vf. 1 Arb./ 165 Their doctrine waa vnaauerv, it was but 
of Loliona, of dccimationa of Aneto aeade, and Cummyn and 
auche gere. 1971 Wills t Inv. N. Count. (1833) IT 363, Ij 
lb. of anni'tsecdea xvj d. 

Anethatsd (se n r\ /ited), ppl. a. [f. L. anithum 
dill a- -atjc -r -kii .1 Prepared or mixed with dilL 
*•79 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Anetheno (wnfp/h). Cfum . [f. L. andth-um 
anise -»• -ene.J The most volatile part of the essen- 
tial oil of dill, fennel, etc. ; composition C iC H ta . 

1874 FlUckjgex A Hans. Pharmacogr. 09a A hydrocarbon, 
to which [Glad atone] gave tha name Aucthene. lied H arley 
Mat. Med. 583 Oil of Dill ia chiefly composed of a fluid 
hydro-carbon, anethena, isomeric with oil of turpentine, 
t Am ther, ani-ther, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. i 
♦ OE. niOerian to lower: see Nether. Cf. Ger. 
erniedrigen.] To bring down, lower, reduce, 
humiliate. 

attmt Q.E. C brass. (Laud MS.) on. 675 AniSrod mid Iudaa 
and mid ealla deofle on helle. laog Lav. 14861 pua wo 
scullan an ura dajen ! aniSeri [lago a-neoberij Hengestes 
lawn. t«Jo Ibid. 35235 Anchored (aaog inioered] worpe be 
ilka man ! )at nala pur to helpe. 1097 K. Glouc. 017 Jkwu 
►yn caa |w compaynya a^n half mucha answered waa. 

Anethes, variant of Unkthks adv., scarcely, 
t Ana'tlli&a. Obs. ran— 1 , [f. L. ancth-um 
anise* - ink.] - Anise. 

1700 Sbdlky Past. Virg. Wks. 1733 I. a68 Leaves of tha 
sweet smelling Anethinc IL. bests oleutis asset Ai J. 
Anetbdl (sc nf^pl). Chan. [mod. f. L. an? t h um 
(see Anet» + -oi alcohol.] An essential prin- 
ciple of the oils of anise, fennel, and allied plants ; 
corn{»osition C„H n O. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 397 Oil of anise . . appears to 
consist of two distinct oils, one of which solidifies at tem- 
peratures below xo 1 , while the other remains fluid at all 
temperatures. The former is generally known as anethol 
or anise-camphor. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 578 Anethol 
exists in both a fluid and crystalline form. 

Asiatic lanetik), a. Med. [ad. L. anetic-us, a. 
Gr. Amti xuf fitted to relax, f. dusVai, see Anksis.] 
Assuaging the severity (oi a disease), soothing, 
iflgj in Maynk Exp. Lex. 

Aneuoh, north, form of Enough. 

Aniciyim, -ism (senium' m). [mod. ad. (in 
Cotgr. 16 ji) Gr. civc vpyafxa or avtvpvofwt dilata- 
tion, f. dvivpveav to widen out, f. dob up, back + 
svpvv* 10 to widen, f. cvpJ-r wide. The spelling 
with / Is etymological ; but that with 1, by forra- 
assoc. with the ending -ism, is more frequent.] 

1 . Path. A morbid dilatation of an artery, due 
to disease in the arterial coats, or to a tumour 
caused by their rupture. Also attrib. 

iM Ridglky Preset. Physic 7 New Aneurisms may be 
cured, but old not. 1708 in Phil. Trusts. XXXV. 430 An 
Aneurysm, without Doubt, is a Tumour arising from some 
Disorder in an Artery. 1743 tr. H sisters Surf. 290 A true 
Aneurism has always a Pulsation. 1836-39 Todd CycL A suit. 
4 Phys. 325/1 After which the ligature is to be carried round 
it [the artery] by means of a burnt aneurism-needle. 1859 
Cahfentkr A Him. Phys . v. (1873) 339 Arteries are liable to 
a peculiar disease termed Aneurism which consists in a 
thinnlng-away or rupture of the tough fibrous coat, 1880 
Lkgg nils 93 Aneurysm of the hepatic artery. 

2 . irons/, and fig. An abnormal enlargement. 

1880 T. Hodgkin Italy 4 /stood. 1 . 1. iv. 33 The Eastern 

half of the Empire., had suffered the dangerous aneurism 
of the Gothic settlement south of the Danube. 188s Tait 
in Natters XXV. 93 There is another peculiarity of the 
Cliallenger thermometers . . at the lower end of each of the 
two vertical columns there is an aneurism on the tube. 

Aneurysmal, 4 smal (wniuirzmftl), a. Path . 
[f. prec. r -al 1. Also in mod.Fr.] Of, pertaining 
to, or due to aneurysm ; affected with aneurysm. 

1797 Warner in Phil Trans. L.367 Rules for infallibly dis- 
tinguishing aneurismal tumors. 1794 Homk ibid. LX XXV. 
33 The aorta taking on diseases of different kinds, as being 
ossified, or becoming aneurismal. 1861 Ramador Cur. 
Cansumpt. 43 Aneurysmal tumours are powerful antagonists 
to consumption. 1877 Robrrts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 44 
The veins.. assume a varicose or aneurismal aspect. 

AnraryamntiOp -iamntio i«:niurizm«etUO, 
a. Path, rare . [f. Gr. boivpwffun- stem of ho*v- 
pvapa (see Aneurysm) + -ic ; cf. mod.Fr. aneurys - 
matique .] Characterized or affected by aneurysm. 

1836 Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. 1 . 335/1 An aneurismatic 
limU 1830 Ibid. II. 590/1 This greater tendency to aneu- 
rismatie dilatation. 

t Amtuxyraurtioal, a. Ohs. ~ prec. 

ITS) Chambers Cycl. Supp. a. v. Aorta , The Aorta Is found 
in divers states . . aneurysmal icaLjpoly pose, etc. 1761 Pul- 
trnrv in PAiL Trusts. Lll. 347 The whole heurt might be 
said to be entirely aneurismaticaL 
tAafUJimoUl, -iimou, a. Path . Obs. 
rare- 1 , [L Aneurysm + -oi;sJ - Aneurybmal. 

1708 Nicmolls in Phil. Trusts. XXXV. 443 The internal 
Coat will soon burst, and the external form itself into 
aneurismoua Tumom. 

f Auans sb. pi, Obs . Also 5 inswli. [a. 


OFr. aniau, earlier ami (mod.Fr. mummo*) t-*L. 
dmeU'Ms a ring, crop, ‘a little ring;' dim. of dmtlus 
(incorrectly spelt annulus ): see Annular. In 
OFr. anions had received the sense of 4 chains, 
letters,' in which it was introduced into Eng.J 
L Links of a chain ; fetters, irons. 

*33* k Bsumme Chrtm , 078 JM sent tueye A tueye In 
aneus for douta, ilk 00 on his hakneye. In kartes ojser were 
Sent with aneus on pur fete. IbuL 167 Now er his aneus 
wrpuht, of siluere wele ouer gilt. 

2 . Wreaths. 

es 1443 James I. KtstfsO. v. ix, A chapellet with mony fresch 
anewis Sche had upon nlr hede. 

Aneu'sanoe, var. of Annuisance. Obs . 
t An-« TUU, phr. Obs . [see An- pref. 1 and Even. 
Cf. a-morwen, a-marrow.J At eve, in the evening. 
AnfW (&nii?), adv. Forms : o. x of-niowe, 4-6 
of newe, 5 of stew. fi. 4-6 of the new(e, 7 of 
anew. 7. 4-6 on new. 8. 4 onew, 5 anewe, 6- 
anew. [A -new, earlier o-nrw, prob. for of new: 
cf. of old, and see A- pref. 3 OE. had e'dniwan, 
e'dnin *e (with stress on ed - which would not give 
anew ) ; also simple adv. niwan, a -3 neowen, neowe, 
3 4 newe, still in compounds new, as new-laid. 
For edniwan the Kushw. gloss has of niowe, and 
of new is the common form from 14th to 16th c. 
The occasional on new is probably only bad form 
of o new. Cf. also the Fr. equivalents de nouveau 
() nouveau, and d neuf.\ 

1 . A second time as a new trial or action, over 
again, afresh, once more. 

o. [c 1000 Ags. Cosp. John lit 7 Eow xebyrad Jwetto beon 
acennade edniwan.] cm Kuskw. ibid, . Uihofab iow alia 
{nasei) of-niowe. c 1430 Lydc. Mochas l ii. (1544) 5 a, Nimrod 
. . in hia errour procodeth forth of new. 1309 Babclay^Ax/ 
0/ Footes (1570) PPj, It was expedient that of newe some let- 
tered mao . . shoulde awake and touche the open vices of 
fooles. 1696 Ruthkryosd Lett . 66 (186a) 1 . 174, I find old 
■ores bleeding of new. 1693 Urquhabt Rabelais [1859) I. 

1 16 Should take good heart of new. 1869 M* Lennan Prim. 
Marriage viiL rr8 The threads of legal history . . began to 
unwind themselves, of new, after . . a social revolution. 

fi. e 1449 Pecock Re Or. 378 Therfore y wole not thilk 
procense here aicn of the newe reherce. 1939 Cover dale 
x Kings xx. as The kynge of Syria shall come agaynst the 
of the New. 1933 Stewart Crvu. Scot. II. 634 He . . occu- 
pyit all Ingland ofthe new. 1693 H. More Coisjcct. CaObal. 
11713; 95 He now creates nothing of anew. 

v. ex 380 Wvcur Three Treat, s 7 Newe customs., bi 
whiche thei spuylen on new the puplc. 1939 Stewart Cross. 
Scot. 1 . 383 And stoutlie straile with greit curage on new. 

A. c 1340 Caw. g Gr. Knt. 65 Nowel nayted o-newe, neu- 
ened ful ofte. 1494 Fa by an iv. Ixx. 49 Nat longe after, the 
sayd Octauius gaderyd anewe people of Britons and Nor- 
ways. 1939 Covrrdalk Jot. xviii. 4 So he beganne a new, 
and made another vesselL 16114 Shaks. Oth. iv. L 83 For I 
will make him tell the Tale anew. 1696 W mis ton Th. Earth 
iv. 11733) 335 The Sun would anew hide hinwelf in a thick 
Mist. 1770 Burkk Pres. Discont. Wks. 11 . 339 The power 
of the crown almost dead and rotten . . has grown up anew. 
1846 Keble Lyra Inssoc. (1871) 50 Then diedaway, then rose 
and moaned anew. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. vL 125 They 
sped him forth to begin life enew. 

2. In a new or different way from the previous. 
*1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 88a Ther kan no man . . been 

hall so trewe As wommon been, but it be falle of newe. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 5174 If I hate men of newe, Mure than 
love it wole me rewe. 163a Shahs. Cent. Praise igt To 
steera th' affections, and by heavenly fire Mould us anew. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 447 P x Custom is a second Nature. 
It is indeed able to form the Man anew. 1807 Cmahbk Par. 
Reg. 11. 353 Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 
*43 J- Martineau Chr. Life 77 The system is edited anew. 
f(i. Newly, freshly, recently ; in opposition to of old. 
c 138* Wyclik Three Treat. 3 Thes aynnen not of the newe 
but purgen her olde synnea. 0400 Rom. Rose 3875 His 
falsenesse is not now anew, It is too long that he him knew. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 532 Rcligiosite foundunof newe bi men 
..sett and joyned with the al bool lawe of Crist. 1909 
H awee Past. Pletts. xxix. iii, He wente to lande . . And wedde 
there one that was comen anewe. 1939 Stewart Cron. Scot , 
11 . 609 Sic aventuro wet hapnit of the new. 1738 Col. Re- 
cords Psssn. III. 394 They had of new visited the said ship, 
f 4 . Newly, as something new, in opposition to 
what has existed long and is now old. Obs. 

c 1943 W. Glebe MS. Addit. No. 4609 Hath made . . a new 
halle with a squiUery, saucery, and sufveyng place, al of new. 
*S 7 * Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) t. 3^7 Tie restored the 
other two to their former beauties, and furthermore erected 
two other of new. sgBa Dttrh. h- Jts tjr luv. (1860) 88 One 
cundithe of Icade, which was madu of new. 
t Anew, V. Obs . [perh.reprtsentsOE.^MiWMiM, 
f. ed again + New ; perh. a later fomiation with A- 
pref, 1. Cf. OHG. irniuw&n, mod.G. emettin .] 
To renew. 

(a iooo0.£J*.ra/ffr«(Sp.)cili. 31 Ddedniwast ansine cordon.] 
1399 Rich. Reds less iii. 34 ITiie hart] fledith him on tha 
venym his fie lie to a-newe. la 1900 MS. Lincoln Med. 384 
Tak May butter and comyne . . and thane laye it on the 
cghe, and ofte anewe it. 1x70 Fulke Hesk itu's Part. 503 
liee anuoth also a saying of Oecumcnius. 1690 Lady R. 
Russell in Four Cestt. Eng. Lott. 130 You must anew in 
practice that submission you have so powerfully tried. 

t Anfwrtf AneUMt. advf Obs. [OE. on nedh- 
west, nedwest in the neighbourhood or vicinity (cf. 
OHG. n&hwist ) ; hence, near, nigh.] 

L Of place : Near, hard by. 

c 1000 Eiene 874 Brohton pn on bare . . on neAweste xingne 
gistleasa. MS Lay. 9575* Ford pu king wende t pat ha 


com aaousto [1090 M he anewest com], 1998 Tloeio, 
A rente, aneust, anenst, very near, hard by. 

2 . Of manner and degree : Very nearly, well-nigh, 
closely. 

1989 R, Harvey PI. Pert. 19 , 1 know a newst what Circuit 
you are in. 1674 Ray J. 4 R. Couutr. Words 58 A newst, 
nigh, almost, near hand, about, cirviter. iMt isle of Wight 
Cutes.. Aneus t. nearly alike. 

[Aneya, -aye, v. mispr. for Aveye (Shoreham).] 
Aneyle, obs. form 01 Anile v., to anoint. 
Anfald, earlier f. Afald, a. Obs., single, simple. 
Anlbld, -felt, obs. forms of Anvil. 
t AlkfeTSIl#, V. Obs. [a.OFr. informer ~ afer- 
mer .] * Affirm. 

1340 Ayenb. 15a Wei to deme be-longe)> pet me najt ne 
anfermi, Dote me hit habbe wel of-acsed. 

t AnfrftOt Obs. rare . [ad. L. anfract-us (also 
occas. used), a breaking round, a bending, f .anf ring- 
ire, f. an-* am-, amb - about + frang-lre to break.] 
A winding, a circuitous route ; a sinuosity. 

1967 Maflet Greene Forest 86 The Fleck . . goeth with 
rowhng foote, and hath often anfractes or tunungs. i6ti 
Coryat Crudities 576 The numerous anfracts and intricate 
windings thereof. 17x4 Dbrii am Astro-theoi. 6 Anfractus or 
Roughnesses on the Concave part of the enlighten’d Edge. 
Anfractnoae (&nfra;‘kti«,£u-s), a. rate. [ad. 
L. anfractu&s-us winding, roundabout, f. anfract- 
us : see prec. and -one.] Winding, sinuous. 

i6ei Ray Creation 11. '17011373 Behind this drum are several 
vaults and anftactuosc [ed. 1704 anfractuous) cavities in the 
car bone. 1830 LinOley Nat. Syst . Mot. 35 Mombacem . . 
Anthers 1 -cel led, linear, reniform or anfractuose. 

Anfraotuosity (jfcnfraskti*,p*ui). Also 7 
amf-. [a. Fr. anfractuositi, f. L. anfractuds-us : see 
prec. and -ity.] The quality of being anfractuous. 

1 . lit. Sinuosity, circuitousness ; usually center, in 
pi. winding or tortuous crevices, channels, passages. 

1996 Lowe A rt Chirurg. ( 1634) 341 The vayne goeth aboue 
the artier, but not right lyne as other parts doe, but in an- 
fractuosities, like unto a Woodbine. 1696 Blount C/ossogr. , 
A mfmctuoiity. 1839 Kirby I lab. 4 Inst. Anim. I. v. 183 
Upon the bottom or the sea following its curvatures, de- 
divides and anfractuosities. 1879 H. James Rod. Hudson 
viL 333 Chance anfraciuositic* of ruin in the upper portions 
of the Coliseum. 1877 Havanf s Piet. Holland 406 The 
quarry is usually entered by an anfractuosity ofthe mountain. 

b. spec. The sinuous depressions separating the 
convolutions of the brain. 

1687 Phil. Tram. XVI. 373 The Anfractuosities of the 
Brain. *839-47 Todd Cyd. Anat. 4 Phys. HI. 383/a The 
principal anfractuosities sink more than a line’s depth into 
the substance of the hemisphere. 

2 . Jig. Involution, intricacy, obliquity; concr. in pi. 

*69* U sou HART Jetvel Wks. 1834. 331 The sweet labyrinth 

and mellifluent anfractuosities of a laciuious delectation. 
1780 Johnson in Roswell (1831) IV. 336 Sir, among the an- 
fractuoaities of the human mind I know not if it may not be 
one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a pic- 
ture. 1879 Corah. Mag. Nov. 59a Subtle hints of the various 
anfractuosities of their minds. 

AatfljfoCtnomi i&nfra ktitfias), a . ; also 7 8 
amf-. [a. Fr. anfractueux (i6thc.), ad. L. anfrac - 
tuos-us: see Anfractuose.] Winding, sinuous, 
involved ; roundabout, circuitous ; spiral. 

s6as Burro nAnat. Mel. 1. i. 11. iv. Two common anfractuous 
eares . . the one to hold blood, the other aire. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, lip. 167 That famous thorn] . . hath anfrac- 
tuous spires, and cocnleary turnings about it. 1667 H. 
Moke Div. Dial, ii. f 1(1713; 88 So intricate, so anfractuous, 
so unsearchable are the ways of Providence. 1684 tr. Monet's 
Merc. Compit. xviii. 655 Oftentimes wounds . . are anfractu- 
ous and oblique. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 130 This astonishing 
amfractuous passage, over rocks and precipices. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. s.v. Moiany, Anfractuous, doubled up abruptly m 
several different directions. 

Anfra ctnoiiMiieMM. 101 >s.-° [f. prec. +-nem.] 

* Fulness of windings and turnings. J. 

1731 Bailey, whence in J., etc. 

t Anfra ctnre. Obs. rare. [f. L. anfraet-us 
(see Anfract) + -urk.] * A turning ; a mazy wind- 
ing and turning.' J. 

1697 Phys. Did., Anfraetures , turning and winding. 1697 
Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 576 Its gyres and anfraetures. 

t A’&gard, sb. Obs. 4-5 ; also 4 ongart, 5 ogaart, 
angerd. [Of uncertain derivation. It looks like 
a perversion of ON. dgyam ambitious, insolent, 
dgirttd, ambition, insolence ; cf. also mod.lcel.j9r/, 

* brag, vainglorious boast,' not in ON., and of un- 
known origin.] Brag, boastfulness, arrogance. 

a 1305 Mdr. Horn. 49 Her may ye alle ensampel tak On- 
gart and rosing to forsak. c 1340 Garw. 4 Gr. A nt. 68x For 
angardej pryde. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxiv. 9745 If vs aunt- 
rid, Vlyxes, thurah angard of pride . . Hit was folly, by my 
faith, riuo Marts Arth. 1661 Ane erle bane in angerd 
answerea nym sone. c 1470 Hknby Wallace X. 155 For (hi 
ogart othir thow sail de, or in presoun byd. 
t Angftard, Obs. rare. [Cf. ON. dgjam, 
ambitious, insolent, greedy, see prec.] Proud, ar- 
rogant. l App. sometimes confused with Anokkkd ) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xii. 90x5 Angers me full euyll your an- 
garo desyre. la tugs MS. Ashmole No. 44. 4o(Halliw.)Thirs 
athih of Atones, ther angard clerkis. . red over the pistiUe. 
t Angardly, adv. Obs. rare. [Cf. ON. dg/arn- 
liga insolently, greedily. Perh. confused in sense 
with Angered, Akgeely.] Impetuously, eagerly, 
exceedingly. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7994 Achilles wss angral angardly 



akgabiatb. 


««. IMd. xxn. 9104 Achillea . . angardly dlsdret The Citfo 
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angaria forced service, a. Gr. dyyapela the office of 
the dyyapot (a Persian word), a courier, a messenger 
(liable to be impressed on the King's business). 
Angaria, angaridre, and their deriv. were very 
common in xned.L. in reference to feudal burdens. 
Cf. Fr. angarier in Cotgr. 161 1.] To exact forced 
labour from ; to press into service ; to impress. 

1696 Mabvkll Mr. Smirk e Wits. 1875 IV. 04 It is not wis* 
dom in the Church to pretend to . . that power of engari- 
s ting men further than their occasions will permit 

+ Anmrift'tioiL Oh. [f. prec. : see -atioit. 
Prob. already in med-L. or Fr.] The exaction of 
forced service ; impressment to labour or service. 

s6si Speed Hut. (it. Brit . ix. is. (163a, 6s 1 The Popes con* 
tinuall angariations and extortions, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 153 lids leading of God's Spirit must neither be 
a forced angarution, nor some sudden protrusion to good. 
a 1670 Hackkt Cent. Serm. 336 There are violence, injustice, 
a thousand animations in the kingdoms of the world- 

t AngS. Oh. rare, [a* ON. * anga, in pi. ongur 
straits, anguish; cf. OF., arr^- in comb., pain, painful, 
ami L. an^tre to trouble, vex.] Trouble, afflic- 
tion, anguish. 

c tsoo Ormim 11904 Patt himm wass waj) & ange. Ibid. 
19804 Dide hemm mikcll ange. 

Angel ). Forms: i-3eng6l,2-3asngel, 

mngle, 3 enngell, -gle, angil, eangel, 3-7 angle, 
4-5 aungel o, -ell(e, -11, 4 7 angell, 5-6 angelle, 

6 angele, a- angel Pl. 1-2 englas, a-3 engles, 
3-7 angles, 2- angels (4-5 -is, -ys, 4-6 -es). (An 
early Teut. adoption from L., (or, in Goth., from 
Gr.), afterwards influenced in Eng. by OFr. and 
L. With OE. f ngelx— angil, cf. OS. engil, OFris. 
angel, engel, ON. engill, OHG. angil, engil, Goth. 
aggilus Tor angtlus ; a. L. angel -us, or Gr. &y- 
yek-ot a messenger, used by the LXX to irons- 
laic Heh. mal'ak, in full OW-Ji^D mat' Si- 

j’tViowah * messenger of Jehovah ' ; whence the name 
and doctrine of angels passed into L. and the 
modern langs. All other uses of the word are 
either extensions of this, or taken from the Gr. in 
the primary sense of * messenger.' The OE. form 
engel, with g hard, remained to 13th c., but event- 
ually, under influence of OFr. angele, angle (with g 
soft), and L. angtlus , initial a prevailed ; the forms 
in au • in 1 4—1 e.th c. show Fr. influence.] 

1 . A ministering spirit or divine messenger ; one 
of an order of spiritual beings superior to man in 
power and intelligence, who, according to the Jewish, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and other theologies, are 
the attendants and messengers of the Deity. 

1950 Lit id is/. Cos/ Matt. xxiiT 30 Sint suelce englas godes 
in heofnum [<* tooo Ags. G., Godes englas. c ss6e Hatton CL, 
limit* engles]. Ibid. John v. 4 Engel uutudliche Drihtnes 
..of dune as Lift, c 1173 Cott. Horn. 237 pa sende he his 
sensei to One ntede. c ieoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 Do cam on 
angel of heuene to hem. exson Moral Ode 94 Hwat sulle 
s e seggen odcr don }»ar aengles bco of dradde. c moo Okm in 
3914 liodess cnngless wnrenn jra Well swi|>e glade wurrpenn. 
t mm After. K. 9a Ure l^fdi mid hire meidenes, & al be 
cnglcnc uerd. e sa6o Signs bef. Judg. 15a in E . E. P. (186*) 
11 pat pan sal quake seraphin and cherubin, pat lieb angles 
two. jper nis in heuen angil iwis pat to o^er sal liab spech. 
1388 WYCL1K Ps. viii 6 Thou hast maad hym a litil lease than 
aungels. [Coverd. lower then the angels.] 1303 Lanol. P. 
PI. C. xxii. 150 Aungeles & archaungdes . . (..omen kneol- 
ynge. 148$ Caxton CAas. Gt. 030, I saw the aungellys 
mounte into heuen on hye. 15x6 Tindalb Matt. xxvi. « 
Moo then xii legions of angelles. 1609 Shaks. Maeb. iv. hi. 
aa Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 1607 
Hu ron Wks. 1. 39a * Mahanaim’; because there the angles 
met him. 171a Topic Sheet. No. 408 F 4 Man seems to bq 
placed as the middle Link between Angels and Brutes. 
174s Blair Grave 589 Its visits, lake those of angels, Short 
and far between, a 184a Tennyson May Q. ul a$ All in the 
wild March-morning 1 heard the angels call. 1858 Trknch 
Parables xxiii. \ 1877) 389 The tears of penitents are the wine 
of angels. 1869 R. W. Dale Jew. Temple ii. 11877; 14 An 
angul strengthened Christ in Gethsemane. 

lienee b. One of the fallen or rebellious spirits, 
said to have been formerly angels of God. 

rg 90 Lindly C GosJ>. Matt. xxv. 41 F^r dec* se3e fore^e- 
Xcuruuad is aiwle ft englum his. c *160 Hatton G. ibid., 
licofle and hys englen scganswoX 136s Wycuk Rev. ix. 
11 The aungel of depnesse. e 1400 Dootr. Troy x. 4354 P«re 
oiiMivarel opunly the aungell of hellc. *6«* Bible Matt. 
xxv. 41 F.uerlastingfirc, prepared for the deuill and his 
angels. Rev. ix. 1 1 The Ansef of the bottomelesac pic >667 
Milton P. L. i. 1*5 So ^poke th* Apostate Angel 
o. A guardian or attendant spirit : lit. in sense 1 ; 
but also rhet. without implying any belief in their 
reality, as ‘her good angel,' ‘my evil angel tri- 
umphed,' ‘angel of innocence, repentance/ 
vAa WvcLir Acts xfl xj Forsoth the! seiden, It Is his 
aungel 1988 Shaks. L. /.. L. t. L 78 There is no eutU Angell 
hut Lout, am — Rich. Ill, iv. L 93 Go thou to Richard, 


d. fig. A person who resembles an angel either in 
attributes or actions ; (a) a lovely, bright, innocent,' 
or gracious being ; (A) a minister of loving offices. 

199* Shaks. Rom. f Jut , il il s6 O, tpeako again* bright 
Angell, for thou art As glorious . . As is a winged messenger 
ofheauen. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11700 87/* Looked 
upon ns Angels for Wit and Eloquence. *1687 Petty Pol 
Aritk. I (1691) to Many., do so magnlfie the HolUndsrs . . 
making them Angela, stol Scott Marm . vi. xxx, When 
pain and anguish wring the brow, A ministering engel thou. 
xS>9 S. Rourr* Hum/Life, A guardian angel o'er Ms IHe 
presiding, Doubling his pleasure*, and his cares dividing. 
1898 Longs. M. StandisA il 98 Tim engel whose name is 
Priscilla. Mod. Not quite such an angel as he looks. 

II. from the literal tense of Gr. &yy* hot. 

2 . Any messenger of God, as a prophet, or preacher. 
[A Hellenism oT the Bible and theological writen ; 
sometimes an affected literalism of translation.] 
ills Wvclif Gal iv. 14 ?e resceyueden me as an aungel 
of God. (So In all versions.] riqoo Akol. Loll 31 He (pe 
prest] is pe aungel of )m Lord of hostiw. ngfo Prayer in 
Pkenix (1708) II. 93a Our Lord Jesus Christ, that Great 
Angel of Thy counsel. 1860 Pushy Min. Pro/A. 606 The 


Angel of Thy counsel. iMo Pvsry Min. Prop*. 606 1 he 
priest of God is called angel, i.e. messenger, because he . . 
announces the things of God to the people. *879 Fassas 
St. Paul 1. 148 The last utterance or the Angel Malachl 

8. Title of the pastor or minister of a church, in 
the apocalypse, Eccles. Hist., and in some modern 
sects, as the Catholic Apostolics. 

138a Wyclif Rev. il 8 To the aungel of the chirche of 
Smyrna, wrijte thou. 1906 Tindalb ibid. The angell of 
the congregaclon of Smyrna. 1611 ibid.. The Ange! of the 
Church in Smyrna, stfe Stillimoflbkt Iren . ii.vl(i66a) 
989 The publick Minuter of the Synagogue, called the Angel 
of the Congregation. 183s E. In vino in Mrs. Oliphant LUe 
11. iv. 304, 1 fulfil the part of the pastor or angel of the 
church. 1839 Yeowrll Anc. Brit. Ck. iv. (1847) 37 To act 
in the Prcabyterial College . . as President, Angel, or very 
soon by the exclusive title uf Bishop. 

4 . poet. A messenger generally ; fig. in angel of 
death, formerly usea literally in sense 1. 


death, formerly usea literally in sense 1. 

*574 tr - Marlorafs Apoealips 30 An Angell (that Is too 
nay, a Meiaenger) U one that is sent of an errand. 1600 
Chapman Iliad xx iv. 189 An angel I have seen, Sent down 


hut Loue. 1994 — Rich. Ill, iv. L 03 Go thou to Richard, 
and good Angels tend thee. *717 Pore Eloisa 340 Bright 
clouds descend, and Angels watch thee round. 1879 Fabbab 
Si 7. 4 Poises il 43 Though the Angel of Innocence have 
long vanished, the Angel of Repentance takes him gently 
hv Die hand. 1879 Tennyson Loved* 7 *. *9, 1 10 her became 
ller guardian and her angeL 


jjroauo. 

seeming sprites. *0 Sbabs Athmm vl 90 The nngel^g; 
peamnSsa were not the aame to all the witneseea 1738 
Wmlbv/*a Na 47 iVi Shout the Angel-Qturee aloud, s^g 
J. H. Nbwman Bh. Praim (t86ei 43s And whhthe mmn 
thoee angel faces smile, *8s* Hbywooo Gold. Ago a U So 
fbll of Angell grace. «8g8 R. Vaoqham Ho. m Mystics U86e» 
II.97 l*he fioating tones of some distant angel-psalm. r«6®e 
Milton At Sol Music, The bright seraplum , <Tfcsb loud 
upliAed angal>trumpeu blow. 1799 Canubll Pleas. Hope 
ilj86 Angd visits, few and hr between. 

STSpcci&l combinations: f angel-beast, an old 
game at cards ; + angel-bod, ‘a sort of open bed 
without bed-posts, 1 Phillips 1706 ; + angel-bread, 
a kind of purgative cake, made, of oatmeal and 
dour, with ginger and spurge ; angel-comloe, one 
decorated with figures of angels ; angels' eyea, 
the plant, germander speedwell ; + angels’- food, 
a term for strong ale ; t angel-gold, standard or 
* guinea '-gold ; angel-kind, the race of angels (cf. 
mankind) ; f angel-piece, * Asokl 6; f angel- 
proof, the gold standard of the angeL 

Also Anovl-fibh, -li kb, -noblx,bhot, -WATm,q.v. 

xidB Sbdlby Mulb. Good. tv. L Offering to play at Angel, 
beast with them, tho* he scarce know the cards site Rick- 
man Goth. Archii. 37* Another peculiar ornament is the 
angel cornice. iBh Gossb Dartmoor in Intel/. Obt. 11! 
The sweet genmuiaer speedwell . . here, most poetically, 
named by the peasantry, 'angels' eyes. >977 Hamwom 
Engl. 11. xvlii. (1872)995 There u such headle ale ft beete In 
roost of them f martlets), as for the mightineeae thereof. . u 


commonlie called huffecap, the mad dog . . engel* food, 
dragons milke. 1^3 Stubsks Anal. Abut. 53 Gilt . . with 
good angell gold. 1676 H. Phillip* Punh. Pattern 
993 Angel-Gold is worth somewhat more, and Sovereign 
Gold somewhat lea*. 11x300 Cursor M. 36® First han wroght 
he angel kind. s68B Load. Goa. mmcccxliii/4. Suspected to 
have stolen an Angel piece. 9607 Dkkkkk Wh. Babylon 970 
Head all the qeiru With gold of Angell-proofo. 


Chapman Iliad xx iv. 189 An angel 1 have seen, Sent down 
from Jove, a *637 B. Jonbon Sad Sheph. 11. vL (T.) The 
dear good angel or the *pi ing, The nightingale, 1648 loe. 
Beaumont Psyche xv. cxxxv, They should be The Angels of 
this News as well as He. s8zg Byron Destr. Sennaeh. 9 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blasL 1893 
Arab. A Us. (Rtlg.) 435 My father . . hath been summoned 
away by the angel of death. 

III. transf. 

0 . A conventional representation of the celestial 
ministers, figured with wings. 

1936 Reg. Riches in Antio. Sarisb. (x77»> 903 Another cope 
of green cloth of gold, with images and Angels of Jesse. 
1859 Tennyson Maud 1. vm, An angel watching an urn wept 
over her, carved In stone. 1877 Athenmnm 3 Nov. wi/j 
T he heads of the countesses he on cushions which nave 
angels at the comers. . . I( 

6 An old English gold coin, called more rally at 
first the Anoii.-koble, being originally a new issue 
of the Noble, having as its device tne archangel 
Michael standing upon, and piercing the dragon. 

The angel copied the device of the Fr. angelot Or ange, a 
gold coin of France struck by Louis XI. It was first coined 
m 1465 by Edward IV when its value (like that of the earlier 
n»ble> was 6s. 1 id. In 1 Henry VIII it was 7 s 6 d., 34Henrv 
VIII 8x., and 6 Edw. VI for. ; it was last coined by Chae. I. 
(This was the coin always presented to a patient 'touched 
for the King's Evil When it ceased to be coined, small 
medals having the same device were substituted for it, and 
were hence called touch-pieces.) 

1488 Inv. Jewels in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 390 Iwa 
hundreth four score and v angell*. 1494 Fasvam vil 633 
He ordeyned the teconde coyne of golde, and namyd it the 
angell, which® was and yet is in value of vir. vh u£ 1306 
Wriothrsley Chron. (1875) ! 15 The Kinge enhautued hU 
coyne, that is to saye, the riall at xis.id., the angell 7 e. 6 d. 
a 1993 H. Smith 3 Serm. (1624) 6 To fill a coffer fill of An- 
gela. 1998 Shaks. Merry W*. 1. iii. 60 She has all the rule 
of her husbands Puree : he hath a legend of Angela. xfiM 
M arsing Dk. Milan hi. ii, H is stripes washed off With oil 
of angels. 1719 DTTrfrv Pills (1879) III. 3*5 An angel of 
money you must me bring. x8o8 Scott Marm. 1. x, As Lord 
Marmion crossed the Court, He scattered angels round. t^| 
Leisure Ho. 947 Chief Justice Hall, so long as he practised 
at the Bar, persisted in charging only the angel in ordinary 
matters. 

B. Comb, and Attrib . 

1 . General relations: a. ftppositive, as angel- 
goddess, -guardian, - messenger , - mother , -power, 
•si ranger, - woman , b. objective with pr. pple. or 
vbl. ib., as angel-worship , • worshipper , -ing, O. in- 
strumental with pa. pple., as angel-borne, -buildeti, 
'guarded, -heralded, -warned, d. similative, as 
angeL bright, -fair, -seeming, wise. e. attrib. (of, 
or as of, or pertaining to, an angel or angels ; — 
A noe 11c), ns angel appearance, choir, face, form, 
grace, infancy, music, psalm, trumpet, visit, voice. 

1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 74 Iris, the messenger or 
angel-goddeas. 1830 T. Hamilton Cyr. Thornton ( 1845* *« 
You may yet see and embrace your angel-mother, nil 
Pofr Rape Loch 1. 33 Virgins visited by Angel* Powers. 1863 
Jbawrbson Sir Rverarete Dan. xiil 935 Bernard thought <n 


f An gmlm d, ppt, a. Oh. rare* 1 , [f. Angela 
-ei>.] = Angeliz*d. 

oim8 F. Grrvillb Mnstapha v. Cho. (1633) 158 So Blest 
be they, so Angel'd, so Eternised, 
f A'llgllenoe. Oh. rare— 1 , (irreg. f. Akgbi. 4 ’ 
-ence.] Angelic condition or quality. 

169a Brnlowb Theopk. 1. si, The organs to my optick sense 
Are dazled at the Blase of so bright Angelence. 

Angelfft (^nd^lM). Also 5-6 -olott, 5-7 
-olltJt. [a. OFr. angelet- It. angeletto, dim. of 
angelo Angel ; cf. eaglet. ] 
f 1 . A gold coin, half the value of the angel. Oh. 
1481-90 Howard Housth. Bks. 084 My Lord sent home to 
my Lady in angelletes .. x li. *95* Procl Edw. VI in 
Wriothetlcy Chron. IL 59 The thiid pecce called an ange- 
leu of fine gould of fiue shillings. *608 W. Yomgb Diary 
(1848) 18 FleaFs wife offered one of them one hundred ange- 
letts to let him escape. 1707 Flrrtwoo d Chron. Pncsos. 


ex It appears that Angelete were the same with Half-Angela 
1834 Penny Cycl iv. Angst, The Angelets of Edward IV, 

. . have on the reverse, O ervx aw* epos mica. 

2. A little angel, a cherub \ fir. a pretty child. 
*8 r3 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxll (1865)587 The Angelet sprang 
forth, fluttering its rudiments of pinion* >168 G. Mac- 
donald Rob. Pale. 111. 133 Smiling, es If she nyoiced la 
the idea of taming the little wild angelets. * 

A&glldlL A fish ot the Squaltdm or Shark 
family, found on the British coasts, having also an 
affinity to the Rays. It receives this name from 
the wing-like expansion of its pectoral fins ; also 
called Monk-fish, Fiddle-fish, and Shark-ray. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. » 3. 133 Of fish . . Viviparous 
. . 5. Scale, Angel-fish. 1784 Andrk in Phil Trans. LXX1 V. 
974 Slender flexible teeth in tho chsetodontes, or anget- 
fishea i860 Anstkd Channel lot. n. ix. 9x3 Of fish not 
eaten, the sword-fish . . end the angel-fish, are the most re- 
markable among large species. 

Angelhood (^ ndjelhud). [f. Angel 4 -hood.] 
lTThe state or condition of an angel. 

1839 Bailey Pestus xix. (1848) 915 That all might In Him 
Be one ; and foil and holy cqualneaa Belong humanity as 
angelhood. *898 Miss Muloch Th. ab. Worn. 35 * Woman- 
hood,' the most heavenly thing next angelhood. , 

2 . Angelic nature embodied ; an angelic being ; 
collect, a company or brotherhood of angels. 

*890 Mrs. Browning Poems 1. 7 Twas then I knew How 
ye could pity, my kind angelhood 1 >86a — Last Poems 30 
English children pass in bloom . . Such rose angelhoods, era- 
plumed In such ringlets of pure glory. 

Angello (ftnd^e'lik', aS and sb. Forms: 5-6 
angefyk(e, 6 aungolyke, 6-7 angeliko, -ique, 
6-8-iok, 7angelUke,7-«ff«llo[ ad Vt.angelique, 
ad. L. angeHc-us, a. Gr. dyyeha-bt, (. byyeK-ot 
Angel.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to angels ; of angel kind. 

1489 Caxton St. Went/r. 90 This said the angelyk vieyoa 
vanysehed away. 1639 A. Stafford Feta. Glory 1*869) *36 
Th' Angellike Quire did greet their New-Borne King *My 
Milton/*. L. x. 18 From Paradine m hast ThWelk guards 
ascended, mute and sad. *7** Strrlb Sp*ci.W o, 6 FtHis 
fSfttan'sJ Wit and Angelick Faculties. *86g R. Dalb 
Temp. if. 04 Angelic messengers convened with Abraham. 

2 . Like an angel ; hence , of superhuman natures 
intelligence, innocence, purity, sweetness. 

c Hie Mots PicntWlcx. 1557*4/* Many noble bokea, whicha 
welfteetifie his angdike wil c lino W. db Words Treat. 
Galaunt (i860) 15 Our aungolyke abstynence u now* 


Jeaffreson Sir kverarote Dan. xlil 935 Bernard thought m 
an angel-woman . . his boyhood’s love. «977. tr ' fo dlengeVs 
Decadcsii$g*jj44 Augustine., naming them Angelia, angel- 
worshippers. mm Bailsy Pestus xix. ( 1848) r»6 The frag- 
ments of that angel-builded fane. *87* C. Pkarsom Sdrum 
Soq. 99 Angel-warned, no word they 6ring Back to Herod, 
syil young Hi. Th. (173*) *44 Talent* angel- bright 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol xlv. 40a These same guileful angel- 



AWGKBLIO. 

, J< Come MaUJitn) m Knglflnd i. a Jol* 

nd angelique groundc, hiyaaed of God. Mfiy -M ilton P. u 
y. 74 Happy creature, fair ufitk Kve. i ins Pop* Sped. 
No, 408 p 4 As a Man inclines 10 the uigeuck or brute Part 
of his Constitution, 1I33 Macao lav Hist. Eng. IV. 530 
His profligacy and insolence united had been too much even 
lor the angelic temper of Tillotaon. 

9 . Angelic doctor : title given to Thomas Aquinas $ 
Angelic Salutation , the words addressed to the 
Virgin Mary by the angel Gabriel (Luke L 28), the 
Maria. 

1M7 S. Colvii. Whig* S 'ft///. (1751*1 its Aquinas new 
noddl'd the school* Divinity ; wherefore he was call'd the 
Angelic Doctor. s8yMAinoTn//a(rl. 130 Dante erases wild 
as any of the angelic or seraphic doctors that preceded him. 
i868 K. Morris Chaucer's Barth, lntrod. t 'The angelic ' 
Thomas Aquinas commented on him. 

fB. sb. A worshipper of angels. Ohs. rare. 

■SM Pkilpot Exam, 4 Writ. (18401 400 Men which were 
called Angclickx, because they worshipped Angels. 
Anylio (<*nd^e*lik\ a.* Chem. [f. next.] Of 
or derived from angelica ; os in Angelic acid C, H,l>„ 
a monatomic monobasic acid of the acrylic scries, 
obtained from the root of A.archangelica\ and other 
plants) ; with a corresponding aldehyde C # H a O. 
.** 3 . Watts Did. Chem. V, Angelic acid crystallises in 
large long prisms and needles. 1869 Roscoa F.lem. Chem. 
300 Angelic add (occurs) in the archangel root, while angelic 
aldehyde is contained in the essential oil of chamomile. 

|| ABMlioft i&ndxe likft). [med.L. - kerba an* 
gelica the 'angelic herb/ or 'root of the Holy 
Ghost,' so named (when or by whom does not 
appear— used by Hrunfells in 1530) on account of 
its repute against poison and pestilence, prob. from 
the fragrant smell and aromatic taste of its root.] 

1 . a. An aromatic umbelliferous plant \A. arch - 
angelica , or Archangelica officinalis) indigenous to 
Europe, and cultivated (6ince 1568) in Englau 1 , 
for culinary or medicinal purposes, and for prepar- 
ing a confection, * Candied Angelica.’ b. in Hot. 
The genus, of which the prec. plant is, or was con- 
sidered, the type ; of which several species are 
diffused over tne northern hemisphere, one being 
wild in Britain. 

137® Lyte Dthioens 897 The motes of Angelica a re con- 
trary to all poyson. 139! SvLvearmi Dm Bartat 1. iiL (1641) 
77/1 Angelica, that happy counterbane. Sent down from 
heuv'n. 1601 R. Chiitw Lome's Mart. 9a There U Angel- 
ika or Dwarfe Gentian. Prom death it doth presenie the 
poyaoned man. ilw J. Taylor (Water P. ) Whs. 1. 60/1 
Angellcaes distastfhu roote is gnawed. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
toads Bot. xviL 934 Angelica has lane globose umbels. 1813 
Marshall Gardening m (ed. 31 a6a Angelica is cultivated 
for the large ribs of its leaves, cut in May or June to make 
a candied preserve. 

8 . attrib. 

sflfi Pbcuch Distilt. iL (1631) 33 A pint of the best An. 
gelica- water, tflga — Yorksh. Spa U. 84 Elecampany root 
candied, or for want thereof Angelica root. sMnj Nvttall 
o of the native species 


Iatred. Bat. 8a, Aralit t, two l_ , 

spikenard and Angelica-tree. 1863 Barino-Gould feet, its 
The beautiful angelica leaf starred the black soil. 

9 . Short for a. Angelica water (cf. Angel-water). 
b. Candied angelica root. 

rf5)UigUHAiT Rabelais u Iv, Spirit of roses, orange-flower- 
water and Angelica. 1878 Bkai. in Phil. Trans. Xl. 587 The 
Thymes . . do make a sprightful . . infusion in Angelico, 
against Contagions, iSot Mam. Edok worth Angelina iv. 
(183a' 63 What was it you pleased to cull for— angelica, ma'am, 
did you say? 1874 Miss Rossnni Speaking Liken. 39 Two 
melons . . and about four dozen sticks of angelica. 

4 .Jig. rare . 

itti (». Harvfy AVw Letter iB Converting the wormwood 
of lust offence into the angelica of pure attornment. 

A&gfftioal(&ndgc*likfil),a. ; also h aungellloal, 
6- 7 angelyoall, etc. [f. Angelic + -al 1 : see -ical.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to angels ; of angel kind. arch. 

1}M Hawks Past. /Teas. xxiii. ii. Yet have they nature 
whycn is angel ycalL 1377 St. Aug. Mannell , This aun- 

E sliicttl ditie : Holy, Holy,Holy,Lard God of hoates. 1899 
vklvn A cstaria (1739} 146 Our Paradisian Bard introduces 
Eve dressing of a Sal let for her Angelical Guest, syifl 
Chambers CycL av„ The Angelical Salutation is called by 
the Romanists A tv Maria, a 1834 Colkbidgk Notes Thtol. 
4 Pol. 364 The mighty kingdoms angelical . . sounding forth 
their blessedness. 

2 . Angel-like, resembling an angel ; hence, of 
Superhuman nature, intelligence, holiness, disposi- 
tion, beauty, etc. 

1377 tr. Built ngeds Decades 1139a) 569 We are bybaptisme 
punted into an Angelical 1 life, sgaa Shako. Rom. 4 Jul 
111. B. 73 Baautifull Tyrant, fiend Angelical! : Rauenous 
i-fe * " 


and Judgments, as some attribute to the Hollanders. 

Woroswurth Prtl. iil (1830) 67 A boy, no better, with his 
rosy cheeks Angelical, 1847 J. Wilson Ckr. North (1857) 
11 . ao Angelical indeed was his temper. 

■ 9 . An attribute of the Carthusian^ and of Thomas 
Aquinas : Spiritual as an angel 

e ti|8 HAaraviKLo Divorce Hen , VII Id 878) >86 The very 
Turkwould have reverenced . . the angelical Carthusians. 
138a I. Daw Shutout's Comm, jb, (Aquinas) commonly 
called thangeUcal doctor, for the Ritbtlltie of his wine. 1837 
Wiikwku. Tfist. Induct. Sc. 11837) 1 . 376 The Angelical Doc- 
tor had systematised it. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a divine mesrenger, or 
pastor. Cf. Angel 2 and 3. rare. 
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robe , bearing a buckler In one hand . . m theother hand a 
bfcbner on an angelical staff. 1884 Boston Scot. Abr. 1 1. u 
98 The angelical office of godly pastors. 

> 6 . Angelical stone: a fancy of the alchemists, 
'flfga Adhholr Thsat. Chem. Brit. ProL 8 I-astly, as touch- 


1884 H. Murk A pot 4 
of our Saviour's Body 
Dial v. xl (1^13* 4j45 


fng the Angeikall Stone, it is so subtill 
80 Scene, felt, or weighed. 

; Aag*‘liesHar, «<&>. [(. pkc. * -t* *.] 

X Uf the instrumentality of angel*, rare. 

. >833 Wiiubs Lords Pt'oyer <s 66 $l *4 Revelations that 

T > to be . . Angelically inspired. 

After the manner of, or like an angel 
1740 Gray Let. in Poems 1 spy 88 La Diamaiiliria . . played 
on the violin divinely, ami sung angelically. 1I14 Cary 
Dante « With gentle voice and soft Angelically tun’d. 
1804-3 Wippen Tasso's Terns. Deliv . ix. lxxxl, His favourite 
page, angelically fair. 

t A&ftiiOBlntll • Obs. rare, [f, as prec. + 
•NSfts.J The quality of being like an angel ; angelic 
character or nature. 

W. 493 The Lucidity and Angelicalnem 
dy after the Kesunection. 1887 — Dip. 

.j5 The Angelicalness of this last and best 

state of the Church. 1733 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

AllfHci— (ifcndjje -Iisaiz \v. rare-'. [f. An- 
gkmo a. 1 + -tee.] To make angelic ; ~ Anoelize. 

xiga Miss Mui.och Agatha's Husk. 1 1858 196 Brian., in 
fact st rone ly resembled his father angelieised into childhood. 

Angelico. = angelica- water : see Angelica 3. 
f A&gelifloft tion* Obs. rare [n. of action 
f. Angklipv: see -kication.] The making, or 
being made, into or like an angel. 

1809 Donnk Sent, xlix. 404 b, Such a Purification, such an 
Auxelification. such a Deification in this life, 
f AngO'lifled, ///* a. Obs. rare. [f. next 4- -ed.] 
Made into, or like, an angel ; made angelic. 

1636 S. Ward Strut. 1863 64 A spiritual, an angelified 
body, made apt and obsequious to all divine services. 1878 
CuowoH rtt httell. Syst. 1. v. 797 Tertullian himself (styled 
the Kesurrection-hodyl angefi/icataui carncut , 1 angelified 
flesh.' 17*8 Eahbicmy tr. Burnet's State 0/ Dead 1 . 194 Ter- 
tullian (says) that it is an angelify’d Substance, 
t AngO'lify, v . Obs. rare. fad. L. angelified-re 
(TertMlT), f. angelus Angel + -fiedre \ see -fy.] To 
make into or like on angel A noklizk. 

160 T. Adams Praci. Whs. (1861) III. 095 Angela . . sing, 
ina those raptures . . which did in a manner angelify him. 
Angelina (omd^lrnfi). Bot. Also 7 angelln. 
[f. Angel : see -ina.J A genus of Leguminous, 
native chiefly to tropical America, comprising trees 
of moderate height, with showy purple flowera. 

1861 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii. 188 A world of 
Angelin-wood, Chestnuts, Trees, Oak, and Cedar, wherewith 
thousands of Ships may be made. 1789 Howard Encyxl., 
Angelina, in botany, a tree growing in the rocky and sandy 
places in Malabar, in the East Indies. 1879 Syd. Sac. Le*., 
Angelina, the Andira inermis. 

+ Angtliqne. Obs. rare-'. fFr. angelique an- 
gelical, also a musical instrument.] A species of 
guitar ; » Anoelot 3. 

1880 Pepvs Diary % 3 June, He showed me . . an instrument 
he called an Angelique. 

ittgiliit (fl-ndgfiiHt). [f. Angel + -1ST.] One 
who held heretical or peculiar opinions concerning 
angels. 

1051 Cartwright Cert. Rel/g. 1. 49 Nazianzen [was) an 
Ancelist. 

Anfelita (? ,, nd,^loit). fad. I., angelita , said 
to b eJ.Angelium, a place in Alexandria where their 
assemblies were held.] A sect of ancient heretics, 
which arose A.n. 404. 

1733 Chambers CycLSnpp, s.v. Angelite, The distinguish- 
ing tenets of the Angelitm were, that the several parts of the 
Trinity had no distinct essence, substance, or deity ; but only 
a substance or deity in common, or indivisible among them. 

t Ange lity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L angel-us or 
Eng. Angel, after de-ity, human-tty : see -ity,] 
The estate of angels ; angels as an order of being. 

163a Bknlowm Tkeoph. v. xxxii. 71 Oft. my rapt soul, as- 
cending to the eye Peept through upon Angelitie. 
Angalil* \J l nd^laix), v. arch. [f. as prec. 4 

-1EE.J 

1 . irons. To convert into an angel, render angelic. 
T. Adams Exp. 3 Pet. iL 10 T%at sin . . would have 


deified angels, and angelised men. tfigpKAiu. March. A l 
Mondo ( 1636) 190 Such like thoughts .. will Angelize thy 
body, and r.mparadise thy soule. 1798 W. Taylor in Month. 
Rev. XX 530 It ought not to be our object to angeliw, nor 
to brutalize, but to humanise man. 

+ 2 . intr. To belong or lean to the Angelists. Obs. 

1805 T. Bkll Motives cone. Rom. Faith Ded. 1 if Tertul- 
lian . . erred montauixing . . if Nazianzen angelizing, if Euse- 
bius arrian bring. 

Angrtiwi fpl. <*• fOit. [f. prec. + -id.] 
Made into or like u angel, rendered angelic. 

3398 SvLwsTxa Dm Bartat, Fathers e88 lUuding Satban 
cannot shine so bright. Though Angellis’d. t8sl Sraaav 
Strut. Clouds 39 Angels Smtualisad, Bodies Angelised. 
1833 G avdsm ihsrasp. 93a Gifted Hypocrites, devout devils, 
angelised Snmire. j 

jLngffl-likfi, n. (adv.) ? Oby Like or resembling 
angels; angelia 

c si 83 Chaucer L. G. W. sj 6 And aungeNych [v.r. aun> 
gelyko, -tik, Auogall tyke, angelyke, -IHkerhyse wengis gap 
he sprede 1381 T. N(orton] Calvih's Inst. 111. xh. (1834) 
36s Job . . sssth that vary AngelMilce holiness cannot aj>- 
pease God, 1811 Shake, i mb.iv. U. 48 How Angell-Kke he 


r Avomteum. 

sfegsT sflfls G. Nawroa \ 7 ohn xviL (ijMy) 133 UmB life Is 
arwel-Hke, they walk with God. 

JjfBHiobla. [id. Noble, Uaring the device 
of an angel : cf. spade-guinea.] The fuller name 
of the gold coin Angel (see Akoel 6>; it being 
really tne representative in value ( 6 s. 8 d.) of U m 
earlier noble , coined by Edward 1 H, but with a 
device adopted from the Fr. angelot ; while the new 
nobles, called rose-nobles, or rtals, passed for lor. 

1474 Waskw. Ckron. » 1839* 4 Also he Inuulel anjgelle nohlys 
of iQ*. viyif. tggs in Bnri H 'ills >i8soj 14a To haue for his 
payunes too aungeH nobles. 1387 HoLfNSHSD C hron. HI. 
893,3 In this season the angeU noble waa hist the shit part 
or an ounce Troie. 1886 Cerent. /or Kings Evil in Rsaetor 

_ W JU 'M.. I/: ! .1 .L. 


and being of the some value as the noble, was sometimes 
called the noble aimeL 1 

AagaloonCT (e^dA^lp-krSsi). 7 Obs. rare-'. 
[f. Gr. iyytkof Angel + -tt pasta government : see 
•OKACY.l A government by angels. 

1883 J. Scott CAr. Life (1700* II. 11. viL 330 Those angelo- 
cracies or angelical soveroments of countries and nations. 

▲ngelograpay (-pgrilh )• rare-', [ad. mod.L. 
augetograpnia \ f. Gr. 077**01 Angel -f -ipafia 
writing.] A descriptive tie&tise on the angels. 

1733 Chambers CycL Sttpp . r.v., Casmamius and Manuius 
have published Angelogruphies. 

▲ngglolatry (-p i&tri). [f. G r. &yy*\ot + ao- 
rpma senrice, worship: s.;e -i-atiiy.] Angel-worship. 
“ Buck Hogcstbacds Hist. Doctr. 1 . 34a The prohibi- 


tion of the worship of angels ■angelolairy by (he synod of 
lAodicea. ««7» M. Conway Demand, fl. iv. xiv. 148 The 
theory that man could get along withont any Angeloiatry 
or Demon- worship. 

Angolology (-p l 5 d^i). [ad. mod.L. angelologia, 
f. Gr. a77«Aof + -*0710 discourse.] Doctrine os to 
angels ; that part of theology which treats of angels. 

1*733 Chambkrm Cycl. Supp. , Angelologia , the doctrine or 
science of angels . . Gerhard has published a sacred Angelo - 
logia.\ >847 in Craig. 1833 Mum am Lat. Ckr. (1864 IX 
xiv. ii. 54 7 ne same vast mythology commanded the general 
consent ; tbe same angciolugy. 1874 H. Reynolds John 
Rapt. ii. qi Some opponents . . urge that the angelology of 
the New Testament was a Persian tradition. 

+ ▲ngelo’maol&y. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. dyr^os 
+ -/tuyiu lighting.] A war between angels. 

1633 Hrywoud Hierarch, vi. 341 The Weapons, Engines, 
and Artilkric Used in this great Angelomacny. 

Angalophany (-p fini >. [f. as prec. -tyavla 

or -tpareia appearance, manifestation.] The ap- 
pearing or visible manifestation of angels. 

1838 Sears A than. vi. 47 It has been asserted .. that in 
the angelophanies both of the Old and New Testament, the 
angels, assumed a material body. >874 H. Reynolds John 
Rapt. ii. 89 All these angelophanies were anticipations of the 
ultimate adoption of our humanity by the Eternal Logos. 
Anmlofc (re ndgelflt). arch. [a. hr. angelot, dim. 
of Oi*r. ange/e L. angel-us An gel. ] 
fl. A French gold coin stmek by Louis XI, 
bearing the image of St. Michael with the dragon 
under his feet ; also a piece coined at Paris by the 
English under Henry VI. Obs. 

1303 State Papers , Hen. YU l, VI. 505 The money lent at 
his tint tmnsjiorting . . forty thousand angelottes. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Angelot, an antient English gold 
coin, struck at Paris, while under the English subjection. 
It was thus called from the figure of an angel supporting 
the .scutcheon of the arms of England and France. 

+ 2 . A small rich cheese, made in Normandy, 
[Littrcf says because stamped with the coin.] Obs. 

s8tt Corua., A ngelot, the cheese called an Angelot 1833 
Mouppkt A Bknn. Health's Jmpr . 117461 931 The Angelots 
of Normandy are counted restorative. 1874 T. Duppbtt 
Amorous Old Worn. 1. ii, As mellow as an Aiigdot Cheese, 
that has been mortifi'd Fifteen Months in Horse-dung. 1713 
A ccompL Fem. Instr. ( N. ) To make angelots. 1733 in Cham- 
bers ; and in mod. Diets. 

9 . A musical instrument. 

3878 Phillips. Angelot - . a sort of Musical Instrument 
somewhat like a Lute. 1863 Browning Sordollo 11. Wks. 1 1 1 . 
306 How to twirl His angelot, plaything of page or girl 
Once. Ibid. iv. III. 38a For elegance he strong the angelot, 
Made rhymes thereto. 

JLngtlry (A-ndsSlri). rurr\ [f. Angel + -by, 
as in tenant*/, yeomanry .1 A body of angels. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds r Afr//r. II. 99 To surround the 
vine-planter of Ararat with a more racy and autochthonous 
machinery than his Miltonic angel ly. 

A’&galfhip. nonce-wa. [cf. lordship] 
sdsBJos. Hkai'MOnt Psychs xvil evi, Give Their Angel. 
thins the lie. 

AngalHillOt. [called also in Fr. ange ; in 
reference to the wing-like position of the sesments 
on each side of tbe central disk, in its flight tnrough 
the air.l A spedet of chain-shot used to destroy 
the rigging of shii>s, etc., consisting of the ( 8 or 4) 
segments of a hollow ball, attached by chains to a 
central disk ; these sppendages being puked inside, 
the whole was fired as a ball, which spread asunder 
in its course. 

1731 Bailey, Angel shat, chain-shot, being a cannon bullet 
mt in two, and the halves being joined together by a 


It Angilu rirndflelifc). [I*, so called from its 
opening words ' Angelus domini nuntiavit Marini] 
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▲VOZOCAJtPIAir. 


AHOTL-WATSB. 

I A devotional exerefed commemorating the 
mystery of the Incarnation, consisting of veraicles 
and responses, and the Angelic Salutation three 
times repeated, said by Roman Catholics, at mom* 
ing, noon, and sunset, at the sound of a bell rung 
for that purpose. 

1717CNAMMM CycL [Iiioonvctly explained.] 1S47 loiar. 
hxu 1. iv. 117 Sweetly over the village the bell of the angel us 
sounded. 1*49 Rock Ck (/Fathers 111. ix. 740 The 7 An- 
gflus did not come into use before the beginningof the 
XVI th eentuiy, and aeenu to have commenced in Trance. 
sMS Nkalb Seq . 0 Hymn* 13s The Angelos at Compline 
•hall sweetly close the day. 

9 . Short for Angclus-beU. 

it#f IxMfor. Da u l 30 Softly the Angelus sounded. 1867 
Laov Herbert Cradle L . iv. tax When the Angelas sum- 
mons us . . to dwell for a few moments on the mystery of the 
Incarnation. s88* Atl Monthly XLVII. 176 Tie the set 
of sun. The angelus must ring. 

t AnfilrWittr. Obs. [for Angelica-water: 
see Anublioa a.] A perfumed liquid of which 
Angelica once formed a chief constituent ; after- 
wards containing ambergris, rose, myrtle, and 
orange-flower waters. 

*687 Skdliy Bottom, 1. 2 , I met the prettiest creature in 
new Spring-garden '. . . an gel -water was the worst scent 
about her. xysp Attempt. Fem. lmsir. (N.), Amgelwater, 
an excellent perfume : also a curious wash to beautify the 
akin. 

Anger (« qgw), sb.; also 4-5 angyr, -gir, 4-6 
angre, 5 angar. [a. ON. angr trouble, affliction, 
f. root ang strait, straitened, troubled : see Anoe.] 

1 1 . That which pains or afflicts, or the passive 
feeling which it produces ; trouble, affliction, vexa- 
tion, sorrow. Obs. 

c saga Gem. 4 Ex. 97a the held hire hard in ftralles wune, 
And dede hire aorje and anger niune. 1340 Hamvolk Pr. 
Comte, 3517 Na man may to he ven ga, Boi-if he thole here 
anger and wa. 1373 Barbour Bruce 111. 321 Thir angry* 
may I na mar drey. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxu. 391 To 
su II tun al hat god sente * syk nesses and angres. c 1440 Gotta 
Born, 343 Deliuer me from this anger hat 1 dwelle in. 1475 
Caxton Jason 76 b, For the deth of whiche childe the anger 
and sorow was moche the more. 

2 . The active feeling provoked against the agent ; 
passion, rage ; wrath, ire, hot displeasure. 

cm jss E. E. Attil. P. B. wa pe anger of his ire hat ar^ed 
monye. njN Chaucer rramkl. T. 835 Neuere eft ne was 
iher Angre fv.r. angyr. -er] hem bitwene. 1193 Gowkr 
Com f. 1. 383 Ne couth 1 after that be wroth. But all min 
anger overgoth. 1483 Caxton Gold. Log. 185/4 In an angre 
[he] toke his awerde and amote of the heed or tny* holy man. 
>548 U oali., etc. Frasm. Paraphr. Eph. iv. 96 (K.) Restrayn 
your angre, whan it would barst out. 133a Latimrb Berm. 
Lords Prayer iv. II. 57 A man slain openly of another man 
in an anger. 1619 Shaks. Hem. Fill, 111. 1L 9a May be he 
heares the King Does whet his Anger to him. xtfex Burton 
Anal. Mol. u i. it. Anger, which n a desire of revenge; 
Hatred, which is inveterate anger. 1837 J. Smith Myst. 
Rhot. 168 Anger is a vehement heat of the minde, which 
brings palenesse to the countenance, burning to the eyes, 
and trembling to the parts of the body. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Undent, it xx. 11805) raa Anger is uneasiness or discom- 
posure of the Mind upon the receit of any Injury, with a 
present purpose of Revenge. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
v. 30 Anger, that daemon, that destroyer of our peace. >873 
H. K Manning Mutton H. Ghost xiv. 393 Anger has us 
proper use. Anger Is the executive power of justice. 

3 . Physical affliction or pain ; inflammatory state 
of any part of the body. [Still dial.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xm. 335, 1 cacche . . an ague in suche 
an angre, and some tyme a (cure, a 1300 MS. Lincoln A i. 
<7 305 [Halliw.l Anoynte hym fyrste with 


<7 305 ttlalliw.) Anoynte hym fyrste with popilione if he 
hafe anger in his lyver. 1839 Hammond On Ps. Iviit 9 Raw- 
ness and anger (m that dialect, wherein we call a sore 
angry}, a 16 98 Temple (J.) Where the greatest anger and 
soreness still continued. 

4 . Comb, (mostly poet.) a. attrib., as anger-glow; 
b. objective, as anger-kindling; o. instrumental, as 
anger-boiling, -coddled, -lined, swollen. 

1851 H. Melville Whales xxxvi. 181 My heat has melted 
thee to anger-glow. >834 W. Wood New Eng. Pretp. if. , 
vii, Anger-boyHng blood. 1831 Cleveland Miser 99 Ajax 
with hts anger-cooled brain. 1879 Sped. 6 Sept. ixa8/a The 
sea had scarcely a wrinkle on the salt face which but a night 
or two before had looked anger-lined and wind-worn. 1839 
Bailey Festus vii. (1848) 70 Through anger-swollen wave 
or sparkling spray. 

Angar (sggai\ v.; also 3 anngro, 4 angrye, 
a- 6 -ro, 5 -ar, -ur. [a. ON. angr-a to grieve, vex, 
t. angr: see Angus d.] 

1 1 . To distress, trouble, vex, hurt, wound. Obs. 

t xaeo Obm»m 43a Nan htag . . pact otihhte ohht anngrenn 
ojne. 8340 Hamfolk Pr. Loose, 799 [The aid manj is ofte 
angerd, and ay pleynand. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 444 
(tough auarice wolde angre fsjaa angryel pe pore. C1400 
Rem. Rose 3506 Is it youre ese Hym for to angre or disese? 
e 144a Getea Rom. u Iil 183 To be turmantide, angride, and 
betafor ours defavtis. 

2 . Hence, through the idea of irritate \ To excite 
to wrath, make angry, enrage. a. Iran s. 

3377 Lamol. P. PL fi. v. 117 who-so hath more pan I, pat 
angreth mm sore. 1494 Fabyan il xxxviL 98 Lyghtly he 
slaws all man v* hym tailed or angied. 133a Palsgr. 431/11 
1 angre, ) chafe or bringe out or padsnee. Jo eennvnee. 


1 angre, l < 


r brings out or padeoce. Jo courronce. 


— Bewmxa howe you anger hym. 139a Shaks. Rem. f 
JnL il iv. a»$, I angar her sometimes. and fail her that Paris 
u the properar man. 188a Fullkr Worthies [1840; III. 130 
A person flee from passion, whom none could anger out of 
his ordinary temper. 173! Johnson Idler Na 0P1 you have 
both pleased and angered me. 8841 Miall Nomconf. 1 . 9 It 


would be dWcuh to yge rtha p eople just noy. Attn Athe- + AngSrUMf. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Ang*R 4 
1,1 whowMrf MW j, -MM.rSeprec.1 Trouble, affliction, 

fc' imiifs* , I B !® Ny""* to Virg. in Wa rton Eng. Poetry (1840) II. xog 


; b. impirs* 

I c 14*0 Deetr, Troy xt. 437s HU angris to abide, Or tary . . 

whan tulkas ban redy. c 1440 Mode Art h. 166s Me angers 
at Arthurs. 159a Shaks. Rom. A JnL 11. L as 1 '* would anger 
him To raise a spirit in his Mistrease circle, r 1793 Pope 
Epit. Sat . 11. xso It anger’d 1’urennc . . To see a footman 
kick'd that took his pay. stop Southey Lett. II. 165 it 
angers me when people . . depredate the Spaniards. 

1 0. reft. To vex oneself, become angry. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. aaj6 Angurs you nont Ibid. xvi. 
7jao He angurt hym fhtl auylL a 149a Knt, de la Tour 
1x808) so Angar you not . . of that that he laithe. 
d. intr . [refl. pron. omitted.) ran. 
c 1400 Deetr, Troy xv. 6oti Vtixe* . . an grit full sore. 1788 
Burns Sc. Drink xiii, When neebors anger at a plea. 

1 8 . To irritate or inflame a sore. Obs. or dial, 
a i8e6 Bacon (J.) Ha . . raaketh the wound bleed inwards, 
and angereth malign ulcers. <1733 Pope Damme Sat. iv. 119 
Itch moat hurts when anger'd to a sore. 1780 Stunk 7 >. 
Shandy II. iv. 108 Uncle Toby, perceiving time [it], .angered 
his wound, left off the study of projectiles. 

Angered (seijgwd), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 -ml 
+ a. Grieved, troubled (obs.). b. Provoked to 
wrath, irate ; lit. and Jig. 0. Irritated, iuflamed. 1 
d. Flushed as with rage. 

e spaa Log. Rood 11871' las pis son of chosdruas . . euill an- 
gerd was. 1340 Hampolr Pr, Conte. 309 |to prophet . . was 
angred, In thoght. 1x400 Destr. Troy xix. 7994 Achilles 
was angret angardly sore. x6o6 Shaks. Amt. 4 CL 11. vi. at 
The anger’d ocean fomes. c 183a Tennyson Madeline Hi, 
The flush of anger'd shame. xBjo — Dream Fair Worn. 
S53 Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukatiom 1. vi. 47 Every nightly crag . . Is angered with the 
glory. x88x Daily News xx Aug. a/a A somewhat angered 
controversy took place across the table. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 483/1 The young man became angered. 


Feb. 483/1 1 he young man became angered. 

t A ngerfol, a. Obs. rare ; also 3 anoreftil, 
angrearul. [prob. orig. a. ON. angr-fulir full of 
trouble, f. angr trouble : see Anokh. Analysed in 
13th c. as atigrcs-fttli \ with angres in genitive, lu 
its later use prob. a new formation on Kng. Angkb 
sb. [in sen*e j) -ful.] 

1 . Full of trouble ; careful, anxious. 

e sago After. R.a 44 Inward, & meSlease, A angresfUle boner 
biwinneo tone sucurs. Ibid. 370 Porto beon so angresful 
herefter nis nout God icwemcf and ancreful nomliche uor 
swuch religiun nis nout God icweine. 

2 . Wrathful. 

1398 Sylvester Du Radas 11. ii. (1641^ 1x5/1 Repentant, 
JeaR >us, fierce, and angerful. 

Angering (feggarig), vbl. sb. [f. Awicit v. + 
Making angry, enraging. [Now geran- 


Vidous Part of the Kingdom. Mod. Nothing will be gamed 
by angering him. 

Angering, ppl . ft. [f. as prec. + -ING * ] Fji- 
raging, provoking. 

seoa Warner Alb. Eng. 11. IxviL Ci6xa> §88 The Amorous 
with the sea-Crabs gaet do angling Amours flie. 

AngerlilS [* i)gajl£s', a. [£. Angir sb. + 
-lknnJ Free from anger. 

1380 Sidney A rcadia ( x6sa > 198 W if h an angerlessa brauery, 
and an vnabashed mildenesse, in this manner spake vnto 
them. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. <16411 it 5/1 A judge 
self-angerlesa. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick . v. iC. D. ed. ) 37 


The termination of every angerlcsa dispute brought them 
nearer . . to the close of their slight preparations. 

Anmrly laeggaili', adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 


Anmrly (arggaili', 
angerllohe, -lrly, -yrly, -rely, 5 -arely, 6 -orlye, 
-erlie, 4- angerly. [f. Anokr sb. + -ly**. Xhis 
supposes an earlier use of angerly, angerlic as adj., 
as in ON. angrligr sad, painful.] 

+ 1 . With trouble or pain ; hurt full jvpainfully. Obs. 

X3«7 'Xa 83 in Wright Pol. Poems I. 333 Hie kings law wol 
no nuin acme Angeriiche without answer*. 1393 Gower Con/. 
I. ao a For that he with anger wrought His anger angerlicne 
ha bought, c 1400 Rem. Rose 3511 Gret wrong ye do To 
worche this man so mych woo, Or pyneu him so angerly, 

f b. Furiously. (Somet. intensive, like mod. 1 terri- 
bly, awfully. 1 ) Cf. Angardly, and ON. dgjamliga. 

*373 Barbour Bruce viii. 486 Thai so angirly on thame 
soent, That of thame all eachapit nane. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
xi. 6483 Armyt at all paces, angarly mony. Ibid. xv. 6998 
Isrnt out of h§ ost angarely fast. 

2 . With anger or resentment. (Since 17th c. re- 
placed bv Angkilt; but used os an archaism by 
some it th c. poets.) 

ct 388 Chaucer Part. T. ? 510 Than wot he be angry 
and answers hokerly and angarly [e.r. angrily, -yrly, -relyl 
CX430 Hrnryson Mor. Fablttj 1 Then angerly the Wolfe 
vpon him cryas. >387 N. T. fGanav.) Mark iii. 5 Ha loked 
nmnda about on them angerly. 133a Shaks. Two Gent , 1. 
K. 6a How angerly 1 taught my brow to frowns, sriai 
Donne Sorm. xxvt. 963 Fathers will speak loudest . .and look 
sngerlieat, that intend not the severest correction. 1841 
Vtmd. Anew. Hnmb. Rem. • 6. 89 Let him take it never so 
angerly. syn Mas. Ckntuvre Gamester H X49 , 1 am not to 
be ua*d ao angarly. t8 38 Mrs. Beownino Anr. Leigh L 14 
A mother never is afraid Of speaking angerly to -any 
child. 

It as adj.: Angry. 

1814 Byson In Moore £^<1866)944 Was angerly, but tried 
to conceal it. 


I. Nick . v. iC. D. ed. ) 37 
1 dispute brought them 
preparations. 


-NB88 : see prec .1 Trouble, affliction. 

* tan Hymn to Virg. in Warton Eng. Poetry (1840) II. 109 
Heyl inoceut out of angernasse. 
t Anfersom#, a. Obs. [f. Angre sb. + -boms.] 
Troublesome, irritating. 

1630 Bail Monm. Mam Guilty a8 These Tyrants do not 
allways vex their subjects with angenome Commands. iM 
— Adpt.fr. Parnassus , Being hind red from growing fat in 
good pastures by angerAome vexations. 

tA&gt’t, v. Obs. Forms : 1 onstt-aa, i-a 
onset-on, 3 anjet-en, anndimt-en. [f. OE, pn- 
proclitic form of pnd , and- (see An frej a) 4 

f it-an, gilan to Gar, acquire. The opposite of 
oh-gkt. The rcg. form was on- or a-get ; and-get 
in Orm. is assimilatefl to the sb.] 

1 . To comprehend, catch the sense of, understand, 
recognize. 

cm Rnshw.Gosp. Matt.xv. 17 N e onxet a8 (uette geh wmt 
jaw pe in mube ingsb in wombe gangebT « mm Age. Gosp. 
ibid., Ne ongyte gaT e 1173 Lamb. Horn. 993 pa on)eat m 
dcofel bat aaam and eua waron tool aesceapene. earn Lav. 
>57*6 jto an)ete |iaaf anjmt] ich at>an ends : pat ich was 
uud clulde. 

2 . To acknowledge, confess, rare, 
ci aaaOKMiN 13633 Opennlij biforenn mann Anud)atebh 
hiss missdade. 

t Ax&g 9 *tneM, andp. Obs. rare. [f. p:ec.+ 
-NK8B.J Acknowledgement, confession. 
c xaeo Oimin 976a To dannsann sy hiss lif, purrh soMasst 
anndvetnassa. 

t Ango-tting. and-, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as 
prec. 4 -ing i.J Acknowledging or confessing. 


anndvetnassa. 

t Ange’tting. and-, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as 
prec. 4 -ing 1 .] Acknowledging or confessing. 

fxaoo Ormin 18037 Missdedess annduetltmge. 

t A'&gild. Obs. [OE. a ngila, cogn. w. an-, pn- 
gildan to pay for, atone for ; f. An- pref. 1 + gildan 
to pay.] In O.E. law, payment in composition or 
atonement for injuiy. [Erroneously taken by later 
writers as meaning ' single payment/ as if OE. were 
dngild.) 

a 040 Laws of Atheist, v. f 8. 4 Forgylde flast yrfe angylda. 
1706 Piin.Mra, Angild, the bare single Valuation or Satis- 
faction mode for a Man or Thing. 1773 Ash, Angild, a 
mulct, a Ana. 

t A'ngin. Obs. 1-2. (g hard) Also angina, 
-gun [ii). [cogn. w. OE. an-, pn-ginn-an to begin.] 
A beginning. 

c 1000 riu.FRic Gem. L x On anginne gesetop God heofenan 
and cor pan. c x>6o Haft. Goep. Jo. L x On anginne (Ags. G. 
frymde) amt warn word, c xsy mColt. Hom.vyt Wmm midden* 
ardcH anginn. c toon Trim. Colt. Horn. 107 Ech hiel hone 'and 


frymoe) Brest wees word, c xMLott. Hosn.vn Fran midden* 
ardcH anginn. c xaoo Trim. Celt. Horn. 107 Ecn hiel pone 'and 
h pec he ' and dede . . sum it baue aiigun orpe mannas lichames 
wille, sam It haue pe biginnlng oftha deules fbrtuhting. 

II Angina (BC-ndgmi, drndgai nS) Path. Also 
6-7 angina. [L. angina quinsy: cf. ang-He to 
choke, strangle, and Gr. by gbutf strangling. The 
L. was until recently supposed to oe angina,' 
whence the erroneous pronunciation prevalent in 
English. Fr. angine (Cotgr.) was also in Eng. use.] 

1 . Quinsy. 

1340 PatqtUF s Apol. 1. C b, A daungerous Angina In your 
throats. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas il i. (>641) 83/s Knew 
the cold Cramp, th' Angine and Lunacy. 8643 Evelyn Diary 


(1837) I. 34X Afflicted with an angina and sere throat, smi 
Chambers CycL , Angina is the same with that we popularly 
call quinsy. 183a 1 uomfson A mm. h\fiuemam gj In Febru- 
ary 1736 cough* and anginas were very common amongst 
horses. 1876 tr. 1 Vagners Gem. Pathol. 13 Scarlet fever and 
angina . . often occur spontaneously. 

2 . [More fully. Angina Pectoris.) A dangerous 
disease, the paroxysms of which are characterized by 
sudden and severe pain in the lower part of the chest k 
towards the left side, with a feeling of suffocation 
and alarm of impending death ; thev are brought on 
by over-exertion when the heart is diseased ; called 
also breast-pang, heart-stroke, and spasm of the chest . 

*76® W 1 . Hriesdrm In MetL Trams. (177a) II. 39 Angina 
psetoria. s8is Hooper Mod. Dicl.pt Angina pectoris & at- 
tended with a considerable degree or danger. 1833 J . Forbes 
in CycLPraet.Med.{tA. 1* I. 83 Angina occurs inlioth sexes. 
1877 Roberts Handbh. Med. 11 . 34 Some cases of sudden 
death are due to angina. s88g Daily News 6 July 5 The 
death of the Duke of Marlborough . . from an attack of 
angina pectoris. 

Anginom (orndginas), a. Path. [f. Angina 
4 -our ; cf. mod.Fr. augineuse ] Of or jxrrtaining 
to angina pectoris. 

*833 J • Forbes in CycL Prod. Med. fed. r 1 . 87 The anginous 
symptoms being feebly manifested . . The anginous par* 
oxysms teem to be l he direct oanaaqoence of oiganlc disease 


oxysms seam to 
of the heart. 


ABgio-r first element in many compounds, re- 
presenting Roman transliteration of Gr. dyynaa 
a vessel, receptacle, dim. of byye- (dyyot) a chest, 
box. Now used chiefly in terms relating to seed- 
and blood-vessels. Sometimes spelt angeio - ; but 
Roman r is the true equivalent of Gr. <1. Except 
where the stress falls on the o (*nd^i,y-), the pro- 
nunciation ought to be (dtndgaro-) for (dhjgar o-) 
but (ie‘ndgi|0~) is in common use. 

Angioomrpiu (aemdaitdjklipiln). Hot. [f. 
mod.L. angfocarp-us (see next ' 4 -1 an.] An angio- 
caipous plant ; a member of Mirhc!*! second class 
of fruits. 



▲JfGKLB. 


AirOIOCA&FOXTS. 

*» Li holey Introd. Bot. red. 3) eja Augiocarpiems. Me 
*5 enve *°P*» not forming port of the calyx, 
AJ^fioOftXpoitS (-kljpos), a. Bot. [f.modX, 
angiocarp-us (f. Angio- + ttapw-b fruit) + -oua. 
Having the fruit in 
t of die 


_ a. 

an envelope 


Fr. angiocarpe.] 

not constituting part of Uie calyx. 

C * c *' *- v - Botany, Angiocarpous, having wu. n 
enclosed in a pericarp. *879 SaduTBot. a68 The apothecium 
of Angiocarpous Lichens is . . similar in its mode of develop, 
mem. 

I ngiom ph (tend^ogruf, &nd£9i *<!feraf). [f. 
Angio-* O r. -ypeupot writer; see - graph.] A special 
kind of sphygmograph or instrnment for recording 
on paper the movements of the pulse. 

Mo in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Angiography («ndgi^'gr&fi). re Anoio- + 
-yptufHa writing about : see -urapht.j 

1. A description of instrument^ vessels, etc., used 
by any nation. 

*7*Hi Chambrbb CycL, A ngeiografhy also includes the 
consideration of the weights, measures, &c. used by the 
several nations. 

2. A description of the blood-vessels. 

ins Bailey, Angiography. 1847 Craig, Angiography. 
AngMIOgy^Rnd^i|/iidd.;i). [f. as prec. + -koyla 
discussion : see -loot.] That part of anatomy 
which relates to the vessels in the human body. 

*706 Phillips, Angiology, a Discourse or Treatise of the 
Vessels of a Humane Body ; as of the Veins, Arteries, Sinews, 
ftc. 1717 Bracken Farriery (1756) I. x. 9a Angiology, or 
the Anatomy of the Veins and Arteries. 1843 Wilkinson 
Swedenb. Anim. King d. l.xiL 37a To explain the nature of 
the spirit of the blood belongs to . . psychology ; to explain 
the nature of the body thereof, to angiology. 

Angiomonospa rmoufl, a. Hot. [f. Angio- + 
Mono*i»£hm< >ua] Hearing solitary seeds, and these 
each in a pod or vessel of its own. 

M3* Bailey, AngiomoHospernmous. 1847 in Craig. 
AngiOBOOp* (® nd^i,mik<mp, ^nd^didsk/mp). 
[f. as prec. + - <r<owot viewing : see -8COP8.] An in- 
strument for the minute examination of the capillary 
vessels of animals and plants. 

Angiosperm (cnugiiospiuiii). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. anglosperm-us (Hermann 1690), f. Gr. dyytior 
vessel, receptacle + -avspp-ot, adj. formative from 
ei rippa, mrippar-, seed. (Gr. has also -arrippar-us ; 
cf. wokv-trwtppot or iroAv-<nr/p/iur-or many-seeded ; 
whence angiospermous and s/erma/aus.)] A plant 
which has its seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel, as 
th t poppy, apple, beech , etc. ; opposed \.o gymnosperms 
or plants with naked seeds, as the pine. 

tqi Ansted Man. Gtog. Sc. 300 Phanerogamous plant* 
are therefore either Gymnosperms (naked seeded) or Angio. 
rnwrm* (covered -needed). 1O61 G. Bentham Flora Hong- 
Kong Introd. *3 The seed is enclosed in the pericarp in the 
maiority of flowering plants, called therefore angio* perm*. 

Angioapeirmal, a. . Bot. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
— ANGIOHPKRMGU8 . 

*847 A. Lincoln Led. Bot. App. 189 Angios/ortnal . . 
Plant* whose seeds arc enclosed or covered. 

AngiOBM-rmAtoUBt a. Bot. [Sec Anoio- 

81'EHM.I - ANCI0HFERM0U8. *833 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 
AnglOBptrmOUB (-sp5\imos), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. angiosfertu-us (see above) + -otm.] Having the 
seeds enclosed in a pericarp or seed-vessel. 


four in kneya _ 

tensed by the abundance of Angioepermoua Dicotyledon*. 
Angiosporoilfl (»ndgi,/v8p5ros), a. Bot. [f. 
Anoio- ♦ awp-ut sowing, seed + -ouh .1 Having 
spores enclosed in a hollow receptacle, like the 
puff-ball and other fungi. 

*847 in Crams. 1897 Mehfrky Bot. 436 Angiosporou*. 
Ftowerlcss Plants producing spores. 

AngiOBtOXBOUB (send^ii/rst/mas), a. Conch. 
[f. Anoio- + -orop-ot mouthed (f. or 6 pa mouth) + 
•oua. Hut the sense seems to be taken from L. 
mngere to compress.] Having a narrow opening. 
(Applied to certain univalve snells.) 
s88e in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Angiotraio (ec'nd3i,<7,te-nik), a. Med. [f. An- 
oio- + rsv- stem of tciVcif to stretch + -ic ; cf. Fr. 
angiotenique .] lit. Tending to stretch the blood- 
vessels; applied, after Pincl, to in flamroatoiy fevers. 
1840 in Tweedie CycL Bract. Med. II. 163. 
Angbotom^ (omdfli'p'titaii). [f. Angio + Gr. 
•ropia cutting : see -tomy.1 (Seequot.) 

iys8 Phillips, Angiotomy , a Cutting open of those Vestel* 
|or the Body] : as in opening of an Artery or Vein. 1703 
Chambers CycL Snpp. , Angeiotemy may be divided into 
phlebotomy and artenotomy. 1833 Hooffr Med. Diet.. 
Angiotomy , the anatomy of the sanguiferous and absorbent 


t Angiport. Obs. rare. [ad. L. angiport-us a 
narrow lane or alley, f. ang-fre to compress + 
portus a harbour, orig. an entrance, passage.] A 
narrow passage or opening in a wall, either to lire 
from, or as an easily-commanded entrance. 

1847 W*«o Simple Cob. 7a They are the cursed Counter- 
mures, dropt Portcullises, scouring Angi-ports. stea Urqu- 
hart Jem el Whs 1834. 367 Secret angiports and dark pos> 

inuflMM . in IUFMUI Cmh nf llum MHiU n.t Sw 


iwwi /iw# nn 1034. overex angipons ana oars 
tarn-doors . . so narrow that few of them could get in. 
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t A*agftt» Obs. i— 3. Also and-, ond-, -gyt, 
iifr. [OE. andgit, t. And- prtf + gtan to get ; cf. 
Anokt.J Perception, understanding, intelligence. 

*88* Lindigf. Goth. Matt. xv. x6 Buta ondget aro jie. 
<.sepo Age. G. ibid. , Butan andgy te. c site Hatton G. t Buton 
Wdgytte. cim Lamb. Horn. 99 He onlihte ure mod 
mkl wiMtom . and anjite. 

Angl • (te-qg’l tby arch. Forms: 1 aagnl* 
Bttgm, 1 -a angel, 4 angil, 5 -ell, -ylle, (hangul ;, 
5- angle. [OE angut, cogn. w. OS. and OHG. 
*Hgul (mod.G. angel), ON. dngulh—*angulr ; cf. 
E unc-us, angulus, and Aryan root anh- to bend.] 
1 . A fishing-hook ; often, in later use, extended 
te the line or tackle to which it is fastened, and 
the rod to which the latter is attached, arch. 

c88o K. ASlpred Booth, xx, Swa swa mid angle fisc xe- 
fangen bij>. c 990 Linditf. Cotp. Malt. xvii. 37 Gae to see 
k sende ongul nr/ hrfc c site Hatton G. ibid., Wirp kinne 
angel ul (Tindale, Genov, angle ; Wyclip, A 'hem.. s(is 
nook.) 1440 Frotnp. Fan*., Angylie to take wyth fyschc, 
Fiscal*, jittuca. 1406 Bk. St. Alban* e (title of ed. 3) Trca- 
tyse perteynynge to Hawkynga, Htintynge and Kyrnhynge 
with an Angle. 1939 Coveroale Job x L ao Darreit thou 
drawe l*uiathan with an angle ? itefl Shaks. Ant. 4 CL 
11. v. so Giue me mine Angle, weele to 'th' Riuer. 161s Hibi.r 
Jta. xix. 8 They that cast angle upon the bruoke* shall la- 
ment. 1693 Walton Angler tao You will be pleased too, 
*J you find a > Trout at one of our Angles. 1764 Goldrm. 
r rav. 187 With patient angle troll* the finny deep. s8ao 
J. Clare Antumn in Annw, 76 On which the shepherd 
crawls astride, to throw His angle clear of weed*. 

+ 2 . fig. A person or thing that catches like a 
hook. Obs. 

1939 Coveroale Eccles. vii. 36 A woman is byttercr then 
death : for »he i* a very angle, liir hert is n nett. *937 
? Tin dale E.xh. St. John 45 He can not . . hyde the angle of 
hi* poysoned here* ye vnder a bayte of tme doctrine. 1598 
Sylvester Dm Bar/at 1. i. 116411 6/a Yea Faith it selfe, and 
Zeale, be sometimes Angles, Wherewith this Juggler heav'n- 
bent *oiil* intAnglc*. 

9 . Comb, tangle-head, the barbed head of an 
arrow ; f angle-taster, an Arctic bird ; angle- 
worm, a worm for bait Also Angle-kook, -bod, 
-twitch, q.v. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 354 Ane angell hede to the huki* 
he drew, And at a uchoyt the farmast sone lie sleu. 1743 
in Phil. Trans. XL1I. 61 a Greenland produce* Maws, RecT 
shanks . . Angle- taster*. Snipes, &c. *879 B. '1 'aylor Faust 
1. 1. «6 Digs with eager hand for buried ore, And, when it 
find* an angle worm, rejoice*. 

4 . [f. Angle il 1 ] An act of angling. Here fig. 

*874 Hardy Madding Croud ILL* She forgot for a 
moment her thoughtless angle on that day in February. 

Angle (se ijg’l), sb* Also 4 -5 aungel, 4-7 angel, 
fl-6 -ule, -yll. [a. Fr. angle L. angnl-um (nom. 
•us) comer, a dim. form, of which the prim. 
+angus is not in L. ; cf. Gr. dynot a bend, a hol- 
low angle, and L. ang-fre to compress in a bend 
or fold, to strangle ; Aryan root ank- to bend.] 

1 . The indefinite space included between two 
meeting lines or planes, the shape of which de- 
pends upon their mutual inclination ; hence in 
Geom. the degree of inclination of two lines to 
each other, or of o.ie line to a horizontal or ver- 
tical base-line. 

The angle is measured by the portion of the circumference 
of a circle descrilied from the intersection of the line* a* 
centre, which i* intercepted between the two lines. The 
inclination of two lines in the same plane is a plane angle, 
which may be rectilineal or curvit ineal. as it i* formed by 
straight or curved lines ; the inclination of two line* on the 
surface of a sphere i* a spherical angle ; the *pace included 
by more tlum two plane angle* meeting ut a point i* a solid 
angle. 

c x|86 Chaucer Sqrt. T. aaa By composition* of angles 
and of slie reflections. *970 Rillinghi.ky Euclid 1. def. 9 
There are of angle* tlire kindcs, a right angle, an acute 
an'ilc, and an obtuse angle 1571 Digger (leant. Prod. 1. 

B j, A Playne Angle is the inclination of two lines lying in 
one playne Superficies, concurring or meeting in a poynt. 
*584 Blundbvil Exorc. <11. 1. (ed. 7) 373 Sphencall. that is 
to say, round Angel*, which consist of two circular line* 
drawn upon a Sphencall superficies. 1648 Six T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. tv. vi. 193 With man . . in natation they [legs 
and arms] intersect and make all sort* of Angle*. 1890 
1-ocKK Hum. Undent. 1. iv. (1695) 37 The three Angle* of 
a Triangle are equal to two Right ones. 1S78 Huxley 
Phytiogr. 60 The slope or inclination which one face lof a 
crystal) has to another ; in other words the angle made by 
two neighbouring faces. 

Measurement by angle is used in many depart- 
ments of physics, mechanics, etc., to estimate the 
position of bodies, the direction of forces, etc. 
Hcncc such phr. as angle of application, depression, 
deviation, elevation, incidence, inclination, position, 
reflection, refraction, repose, rest, traction, vision ; 
and the vbl. phr. To take the angle. 

*838 Wilkins Discon . Hem World 1. (1684) 44 Where the 
Angel of Reflexion is Equal to the Angel of 1 ncidencc. 1790 
Ray in Phil Trans. LXXX 15a By the means of this 
piece of mechanism in the eye-end o( the telescope . . small 
angles of elevation or depression m8y be determined with 
great accuracy. 1809 Fuhdbcb ibid/XCV. 100 Endeavoured I 
to lake the angles on shore with a f. theodolite. s8se Wood- 
house A strm. viil 58 When through a Star great circles are 
drawn respectively from the poles of the equator and eclip- 
tic, they form at the Star an angle called the Angle of Posi- 
tion. 1831 BacwsTER Optics iv, J 33. 39 The angular change 
of direction or the angle of deviation as it is called, slgs 


— Hat. Magic Iv. 87 A prism with a mall refracting angle. 
1849 Weale Did. Terms 17 Angie application , the angle 
which the line of direction of a power gives the lever it acts 
upon. Angie of inclination, the angle an incHned plane 
makes with the horizon. Angie 0/ traction, the angle which 
the direction of a power make* with the inclined plane. 1889 
Phillips, Vesttv. viL s8o The usual angle of rest in loose 
materials. 

b. At angles with : >0 placed as to form tn angle 
with, in opposition to parallel (and, unless quali- 
fied by right, to perpendicular) to. On the angle : 
obliquely. 

*793 Hogarth Anal. Beauty IIL to The painter, if he is 
left to his choice, takes it on the angle rather than in front. 
*778 J- Moork AW. in France II. 169 Others which go off 
at right angles from that. s8te Lytton Str. Stony II* xs Be- 
hind the portico of a detached house at angles with the 
street 

2 . The meeting-point of two lines not in the 
same direction. Also fig. 

*809 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. v. ft a (1873) *05 Several line* 
that meet in one angle, and no touch but in a point. 1877 
Hale Print. Orie. Man. 36a He is nexus utriusoue muudt, 
the common Angle wherein the highest and noblest of Ma- 
terial and Corporeal Nature is joyned to the Spiritual. 1870 
Flower Osteoi. Mamm. zaa The angle of the jaw is the point 
at which the vertical hind edge of the ramus, descending from 
the condyle, meet* the horixontal inferior border. 

9 . A comer viewed internally or as a receding 
space ; a retreating comer, a corner into which one 
may withdraw, a coign. Also fig. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. of Fame 195-) Alle the house* Angle* 
(*'• r. aungelysj Ys ful of rovnynges and of langles. 1430 
Lyug. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Not openly os ypocrytes pray* In 
dyuers angels ioyning on the wayc. 1909 Fisher Whs. 
(*8761 171 We be thraste downe into a very xtreyght aug) II. 
s6©7 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 111. i, Some darken'd blushle^ 
angle. 1899 Digger Compt, Ambuss. 321 For truth wi.l **ck 
no angles. i8a6 Scott Woodst. 187 In each angle of the 
ascent was placed . . the figure of a Norman foot-soldier. 

4 . A spot lying out of the direct way, an out- 
Jying spot or ‘comer,' without reference to shape; 
a nook. Also fig. arch. 

*447 Bokknham Lyvvs of Seyutys a For this the[yj noun 
Throwyn it [this book] in the angle of oblyvyoun. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 3 Anglia hath that name as it were an 
an El* , an d a corner of the world. 1963 Grindal Rem. 11843) 
350 That little angle where I was born, called Cownlaud. 
16x0 Shakh. Temp. 1. ii. 233 Whom I left . . In on odde Angle 
of the Isle. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 171 To 
search the tenderest angles of the heart. 1696 5. Holland 
in Shaks. Cent. Praise joa The fire of Emulation burnt 
fiercely in every angle or this Paradise. 

6 . A comer viewed externally or as a projection, 
a projecting comer (of a building, etc.). Also fig. 

1931 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 1557. 783/1 That 
corner stone that 1* lnyed in the hed of the angle. 1989 
Puttkniiam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) xxx The Roundel! hath no 
bonch nor angle. Which may his course stay or entangle. 
1804 WorroN Archil. (1673) so That the Angle* be firmly 
bound, which are the Nerve* of the whole Edifice. 1758 
Burke Sub/. 4 B. Wk*. I. 184 There is nothing more preju- 
dicial to the grandeur of building* than to abound in angles. 
*8#a E. W li.soN A uat. Pads At. 18 The superior angle is re- 
ceived into the interval formed by the union of the posterior 
and suoerior angles of the parietal bone*. 

§0 An angular or sharp projection ; hence an 
angular fragment. Also fig. 

*&4 Dr ydkn Ovid ' t Md. (K.) Though blit an angle reach'd 
him of the stone. 1844 Kingi.akk J.othen ii. 1x8781 ai The 
angle of the oriental stirrup is a very poor substitute for spurs. 
1890 Tennyson Ih Mem. Ixxxix. 40 We rub each other's 
angles down. 1893 Kane GrinneU Exp. xxviil (1856) y» 9 
We trod on the fractured angles of upturned ice. 

7 . Astro/. A name given to the four astrological 
' houses,* at the cardinal points of the compass. 

c *3*6 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 363 Phcbu* hath luft the fcngle 
[t\ r. ungel| meridional. 1994 Hlunueyil Exert, iv. xxx\i. 
(cd. 7) 493 Of which 1a bouses the foure principal! are fuure 
point* or the Zodiaque, whereof two do fall upon the Hori- 
zon, and the other two upon the Meridian, and are called 
principall points, Poles, or Angle*. 17*7 51 Chamber* (W 
*. v., 1 he horoscope of the first house is termed the angle of 
the East. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. A strut. 6 Ptolemy gi\c* 
the preference to the south angle. 

8. Comb., chiefly attrib . : ft. of shape ( — Angu- 
lar), as angle-leg, -piece, - taper ; b. oi position (at 
or in an angle), as angle-bracket, -column, -niche, 
-rafter, -rib, -stone, - turret . 

Also angle-bar, the upright bar at the angle of 
a polygonal window, also (—angle- iron) ; angle- 
bead, a vertical bead, usually of wood, fixed to 
an exterior angle, flush with the surface of the 
plaster; angle-braoe, a piece of timber fixed to 
theadjacent sides of aquadrangular framing; angle- 
iron, an (.-shaped piece of iron, used to secure or 
strengthen all kinds of framework; angle-meter, 
an instrument for measuring angles, csp. ior ascer- 
taining the dip of geological strata, a Clinometer; 
angle-staff ( * angle-bead) ; angle-tie (-angle- 
braoe). Also Angle- wi8K q v. 

>849 Lovelace Lucaste, Like flyes Caught by their angle- 
legs. 1793 Smbaton Edyston e L. 1 895 Sixteen angle piece* 
ofiron . . in the nature of knee timbers of a ship. 1849 Buth 
Eng. Improver Jutpr. (1653) 131 The other two run toward* 
an Angle- taper, declining from twelve Inches in the But or 
bottom, to bix Inches at the mouth. 1880 J. Middleton in 
Academy sx Aug. ijo/lThe angle columns have the least 
weight to bear. img. Scott A rehit. II. 185 The angle 
ribs of the outer hall meet the transverse ribs of the inner 
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half of the vault. 1M7 A. Sun A'r C. Sv. no The 

elevated angle-turrets. 

sftfs Gwilt EncycL 1181 Angle beads of wood round the 
intradossei of circular arches are difficult to bend without 
cutting or steaming them. st6e Smiles Engineers III. 43a 
Cells formed of boiler-plates riveted together with angle- 
tana sMa E. Rbbd Shifibuild. iL as ’Hie vertical flanges 
of the angle-irons were bolted through all. tHi Gbbcmbr 


nates riveted together with anglc- 
Mp-huild. IL as The vertical flanges 
bolted through all. alls Greches 


Gun 415 A wooden flame . . strengthened by en angle-iron 
facing. Bffla in PhiL Trans, LXXII. 368 From the place 
into which tikis holdfast was driven to the outer cud of the 
angle-tie. 

Angle (arng’l), [ad. L. Angi-us, pi. Attgl-i 
(Tacitus a. OTeut. +angli-, in OE. regularly ptgle 
(occos., after 1.., Angle), the people of Angul, *ol, 
-el, ON. Ongull (*illa patria quae Angulus dicitur/ 
Breda) a district of Holstein, so called from its 
shape, the word being the same as Angus shA ; 
whence also Anpsl-eynn, Angul-p/od, orig. 4 the 
race or people of Angul* ; afterwards, the race of 
this and kindred descent in Britain, the * English * 
race.] 

1. pi One of the Low-German tribes that settled 
in Britain, where they formed the kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia, and finally 
gave their name to the whole * English’ people. 

c Wt§ K. jElvrbd Bada iv. xxvi, pact land, faettc Angle dr 
hmfdon. 1794 Sullivan View Nat . V. x 16 The Angles, from 
whom the majority of the English derive their blood, and the 
whole their name. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. 94 North 
of the Thames lay the three great Kingdoms of the Angles. 

2. pi. Rhetorically for : The English. 

stag Byron Juan xrv. xxxviii, All foreigners excel The 
serious Angles in the eloquence Of pantomine. 

Angle (reijg'l), v.t [f. Angle sh. 1 ; cf. to hook.) 

1. A use an angle; to fish with a hook and 
bait. a. intr . Const, for {Jo obs.). 

1496 Bit. St. Alban's in Eng. Homo (1861 > 66 [The mostj 
stately flyssh that ony may angle to in freshc water, 1930 
Palsur., 431/9 It is but a sory lyfe and an yucll to stand 
anglynge all day to catche a fewe fysshes. 1593 Nashk 
4 Lett. Confut. 5 Let them not . . angle for frogs in a cleare 
lountaine. 1633 Walion Angler 59 The fish which we are 
to Angle for. 1741 Cornel. Earn. -Piece 11. ii. 338 Always 
angle in black or dark-colour’ d Cloaths. ito Merivale 
Rom. Em/. (1863) IV. xxxviii. 334 He would .. listlessly 
angle in the placid waters. 

b. trans. To angle [a stream, etc.), rare. 

1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxiv. 6x0 Fishermen li- 
censed either to angle or net parts of the piscary. 

2. fig. To use artful or wily means to catch a 
person or thing, or elicit an opinion ; to lay one- 
self out for, to ‘fish.* a. intr. Const, for. 

1569 Pa//e w. Hatchet Pref.3, I doo but yet angle with a 
silken five, to see whether Marians will nibble, soox Shaks. 
Alls well v. iii. 919 She . . did angle for mee, Madding my 
eagemcsse with her restraint X750 Chksterf, Lett. 935 HI. 
19 Modesty is the only sure bait, when you angle for praise. 
*788 Southey Love Eleg. iii. II. 135 The subtile line Where- 
with the urchin angled for my Heart. 1867 Disraeli in 
Morn. Star is Feb., We are not angling for a policy ; we 
have distinct principles which will guide us. 

t b. tram, with the thing wanted as object. Ohs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.) If he spake courteously, he angled the 
people’s hearts. 1397 Daniel Civ. Wares vm. xlvi, To angle 
the benevolence And catch the love of men with curtesies. 
a 1683 Oldham Wks.q AV*r.(x686) 85 Shoocs which . . angled 
their Charity, that pass’d along. 

+ o. tram. To angle one on : to draw him onward 
by holding out a bait. Ohs. rare. 

1633 Walton Angler 38 You have Angled me on with 
much pleasure to the thatcht House. 

Angle (arijg’h, vM [f. Angle sh. 2 ) 

1 1. intr. To run into a comer. Ohs. 

IS7S Turbervillb Veneris 194 To make the vermine eyther 
start or angle. 

2. reft. To move in angles, wind, twist. 

1896 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. xx. 198 The road angles 
itself up the precipitous hillside. 

Angleberry, anle-. [? variant of Anbury, * 
or earlier ang-herry .] * A fleshy excrescence re- 

sembling a very large hautboy strawberry, found 
growing on the feet of sheep, cattle, etc.' Jamieson. 

a 1600 A. Montgomerie in Watson's Coll. III. it Overgane 
with Angleberries as thou grows aid. 1711 Load. Gas. 


with Angleberries as thou grows aid. svit Land. Gas. 
mmmmdccclxxix/4 A bushy bob Tail, and nas had a little 
Anlcberry taken off of his Breast. 

Anglod (te qg’ld), ppl. a. [f. Angle v. 2 , sh.2 + 

-ED.] 

1 1. Driven into, or stationed in, a corner. Ohs. 

m TusBERViLLE Veneris 193 The vermine is Angled 
is to say, gone to the furdest parte of hU chamber to 
stand at defence). iflpS Sylvester Du Bartas 3x4 The 
angry beast to his best chamber flies, And (angled there) sits 
grimly intergeming. 

2. Placed angularly, or at angles with each other. 

s*SsD.Moir Seton Cha/el iL Poet. Wka. 1 . 188 The angled 
bones, the sand-glass, ana the scythe. 

8 . Having an angle or angles ; having an outline 
marked by angles. 

s6xa D hatton Pely-olb. i 5 Her hauen angled so about 
her harb'rous sound That in her quiet Bay a hundred ships 
may ride, sdfg J. Jones In Miss. Cur (1708) IH. 38X Two 
or three other sons of Seeds . . one is black and angled. 1788 
Edita. Now Die/. ii- <1797) S 5 A crudble which is angled 
at the top for .the conveowncy of pouring out. sBsf H. 
Gascoigne Naval Fame 50 The angl'd Jib with speed they 
hoist away. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 195 Tustilago Far* 
/am; leaves . . angled or lobed toothed. 
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A -anglod : having (such or to many) angles, as 

acute-angled, three -angled, many-angled, eta 
*889 Bl Hall Sat. tu. L (T.) The thrice three-angled 
beech-out shell, a than B. Jonrqn Neptune's 7 W,(T.) Fifty- 
angled custards. xMo Barrow Euclid 1. def. 98 An Oxy- 
gonium, or acute-angled Triangle, is that which has three 
acute angles, xtix Hutton Course Math. III. 77 A right- 
angled spherical triangle has one right angle. 
tAnfle-hook. Ohs. [f. Angle sh. 1, when 
that word (orig. mhooh) had been extended to the 
line, or rod ana line.l A fish-hook. Also fig. 

c *874 Chaucer Com/ 4 . Mars 938 And lyke a lusher .. 
Bateth by* angle-hoke [v. r. angfl Hooke, anglisc hewkis) 
with summe plemunce. 1381 Wvcur Iso. xix. 8 Fissheres, 
and alle into the Hod puttende the angil hoc c 1449 FoL 
AfiMdlsDill. 999 The Fisuhere hathe lost his hangumooke. 
1604 Jerilo Fr. Bacon's Fro/h. 931 in E. F. F. IV. 976 Then 
love went not by lookes . . Nor words were Angle-hookes. 

A&gltr 1 (reijglw). [f. Angle v.i + -bb 1.1 

1 . One who angles or fishes with a hook and 
line. 

*88* Hu lost, Angler or fyaher with an angle, Hamota. 
*887 »r. Hall Sot. v, Seest thou the wary angler trayle 
along His feeble line T >883 Walton Angler 8 The Primi- 
tive Christians . . were (as most Anglers are) quiet men and 
followed peace. i7aa Dr For Moll Flan. (1840) 147 , 1 played 
with this lover as an angler does with a trout 1867 F. 
Francis Angling iii. (1880)78 When the angler essays his 
skill upon the wUy old veterans of the pond. 

b./v. 

188 ■ Nashk F. Fenilesse fed. 9) 98 b, Noble Lord Warden 
of the Wenches and Anglers. [/. e. * the Diuell.’) 

2. Zool. A British fish, called also Sea Devil, 
Frog Fish, Toad Fish, and Fishing Frog ( Lopkius 
piseatorius Linn.), so named from its preying upon 
small fish, which it attracts by the movement of 
certain worm like filaments attached to the head 
and mouth. 

1766 Pennant Zool. III. 199 <Jod.\ I have changed the old 
name of fishing frog to the more simple one of angler. 18S7 
F. Francis Angling \. (1880) 1 The Angler or Fishing-frog 
has . . a rod, line, and bait appended to its nose. 

t Angler*. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Angle sh. 2 + -BR 1 .] 
One who occupies an angle. 

1796 Amherst Terra Filins App. 993 To desert one place, 
which he then enjoy'd for life, and tne well-grounded ex- 
pectation of another, in order to become a precarious angler 
in your hall. IDr. Richard Newton, principal of Hart Hall, 
Oxford, 1710 53, incorporated in 1740 as Hertford College, 
among his rules for its reform, prescribed, * One tutor is to 
lodge in the middle room of the middle staircase In each 
angle of the College court. 1 

t Angle-rod. Ohs. [Angle sh.* 1 A fishing-rod. 

xsa^Ln/BKHNERS Froissart I. ccccvi. 706 He had bene more 
vsed to fisslie with an angle rod. 1633 Walton Angler 170 
Before you undertake your tryal of skil by the Angle- Rod. 
S9ii Addison S/ect. No. 108 P 3 He makes a May-fly to a 
Miracle; and furnishes the whole Country with Angle- 
Rods. 1779 In Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

AngleffitO ire-ggl/sait). A/in. [f. Angltsea 
(where first found at Paryn mine) + -ite.J The 
native sulphate of lead, called also lead vitriol, a 
beautiful crystalline mineral. 

_ *•»« Dana Min. 694 Sardinian is distorted anglesite 
from Monteponi . . white and like anglesite in lustre. 
Anglet (arqglet). rare [a. Fr. angUt, dim. 
of angle : see -et.] A little angle or corner. 

16x1 Cotgr., Angle/, An Anglet, or Angle, a corner, slid 
C. James Mil. Diet. (ed. 4) 16 Anglet < Fr. ', an anglet, a cor- 
ner; also a small right-angled cavity. 

tA'ngletwitoh, -touch. Ohs.ordial. Forms: 
1 -twnooa, -twiooe, a -twreoohe, 4-6 -twytobe, 
-twitohe, 5-6 angle -twache, 5-7 -tow oh, 
-touch, p f. Angle sh} + OE. *htmcca, +hvicce, 
app. connected with vb. twiccean , Twitch, of which 
the OHG. cognate zwickan , MHG. varicken (also 
zwacken) had orig. the sense ' to pierce or transfix 
as with a nail,’ f. a wee ‘nail, peg, pin.' Halliw. gives 
twachel in east. dial. ■ dew-worm.] A worm used 
as bait in fishing; an earth-worm. (Not men- 
tioned by Izaak Walton, but still used in various 
south, dialects.) 

r 940 Sax. Leechd. 11 . 44 Genim angeltwmccean gchalne, 
lege on ba stowe. c 1000 A£lfric Voc. in Wright Voc. 94 
Lumhricus , ren-wynn, rW angel twicce. [MS. c tins ibid. 90/9 
Lubricut , ongel-twaecchc.) 1398 Trbvisa Barth. De F. R. 
xviii. cxv. 114951 836 Wyth angyltwytches fytshe is taken . . 
Molles hunte Angyltwytches vnder erthe. 13*3 Stanbkidoe 
Voc. in Prom/. Farv. xa Angletwache, tumor tens. [ed. 16x5 
Angle-touch), tgfia Bullryn Serenes as b. Rosed oils, wherin 
Anglet witches, or y earth Wormee haue been sodden. s6ee 
Carew Cornwall 96 a, His baites are . . Tag-wormes, which 
the Cornish English term Angle-touches. 1884 Caterm Devon 
Provinc . , A ugle- Tivitch, the common earth-worm. 
Anglt^riaa (trqg’lwaiz), adv. rf. Angle sh. 2 
•f -wise, OE. wise manner.] After the manner of 
on angle ; angularly. 

1604 Edmond# Observ. CmsaVs Comm. 44 Fishes . . haue 
heads for the most part sharps, and thence Anglewbc are 
inlarged Into the grossenesse of their bodie. s^ge J. Hay- 
ward Eromena txo Two timber-beams, joyniog angiewiae. 
1797 Bradley ram. Diet. sv. Chimney , The lowermost 
Part of which [funnel] will descend angfewise Into the Pjpe. 
1880 R. Jkweries Gr. Feme Farm aBe Long clay pipes, 
Hacked angle wiseu 

ingllfla (St ijglidn), a. and sh. [f. L. AngH (see 
Angle ^.3) 4 •anj Of or pertaining to the Anglet. 
Often in combination, as East Anglian, of East 


Anglia or the East Angles, the Teutonic occupants 
of Norfolk and Suffolk ; alto used in reference to 
the same district in modern times. 

The OE. adj. f. Mmole was Engirn now English , but as 
this was in course of time used of all the Teutonic occupant* 
of Britain (and afterwards eat ended also to Danish, . Nor- 
man- French and other immigrants), Anglian is oonventeotly 
used by modern writers to translate Engtssc, in its early 
restricted sense, as distinct from Saxon. 

17*8 Tindal Rapin' s Hist. Eng. (1757) 1 . 190 Both the East - 
Anglian king* being slain. 187s Earle PkiloL Eng. Tong. 
I S3 That the whole Anglian vernacular literature should 
have perished. 1873 Sweei in Fhilel. See. Tram* 581 There 
seem to have been three dialects, Anglian, Kentish, and 
Saxon. 187$ Bibliogr. List of Eng. DaoL 50 On the prin- 
cipal characteristics of East Anglian pronunciation. 
Anglio (scnglik), a. [ad. rocd.L. angiit-us (in 
Breda*, f. Angti the Anglet or English. See prec. 
and -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Anglet; 
Anglian. 

1868 Skene 4 Bks. Wales I. 6s Ids the Anglic king . . The 
Anglic kingdom of Bemicta. s88o A. Fever Cuthb. gf 
Linditf. 144 The teaching of the Anglic Church. 

Ait^Hiiau (e’gglik&n), a. and sh. [ad. medi- 
Ang/tcdn-us 1 Magna Carta), f. Anglic -us ; tee prec. 
and -an.] ▲. adj. 

1. Of at jreculiar to the Englith ecclesias- 
tically : of the reformed Church of England, and 
other churches in communion therewith. Cf. ‘Pan- 
anglican Synod.' Also used as Gallican is, in 
opposition to Roman ; and to indicate moderate 
High Church opinions, as distinguished from thoie 
said to be * Romanizing.' 

[isis Magna Carta in Stubbs Set. CJL v. 988 Quod Angli- 
cans ecclcsia libera sit.) 1639 Howell Lett. 11630) II. 
They all concur in onponitian to the Roman Church; as 
also they of the Anglican, Scotican, Gallic . . and Belgick 
Confessions. 1660 Fell Hammond's L(fe in Wka. (x684)I. xa 
The sober Principles and old establishment of the A ngiicasae 
Church. 1840 Gladstone Ch. JVinc. 998 Many member* of 
the Panel communion have maintained the validity of Angli- 
can orders. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 91 (To) force the 
Anglican clergy to become hu agents for the destruction of 
the Anglican doctrine and discipline. Mod. * An Anglican 
Sisterhood, styled “ The Society of the Holy Trinity. * 

2. English (in the general sense). 

i860 M arbh Eng . Lang. 15 All whouse the Anglican speech. 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1 . iii. 10 The quite Anglican char, 
acter of [King] Richard, to his death. 

B. sh. An adherent of the reformed Church of 
England ; esp. one holding High Church princi- 
ples, or who approves of Catholic doctrine and 
ritual, while claiming for the English Church a 
national independence of Rome, and repudiating 
certain popular tenets of Rome as corruptions. 

a 1797 Burke Let. to R. Burke (L.) Whether Chthollcks, 
Anglicans, or Calvinists. 1844 PuotN Gloss. EccL Oru . 95 
Copes were among the chief ornaments retained by tne 
Anglicans. 1838 Froudk Hist. Eng. HI. xvi. 84. 361 Second- 
ly there were the Anglkane . . content to separate from 
Rome, but only that they might bear Italian fruit more 
profusely and luxuriantly when rooted in their own soil. 
t88a Church Q. Rev. XV. 159 The loyal Anglican's grief 

AmgUoffiaiiffim. [fi prec. + -ihm .1 
1. Adherence to the doctrine and discipline of 
the reformed Church of England (and otlvrr churches 
in communion therewith), as the genuine repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Church. 

stffl Kinghlky Lett. 4 Mem. 1 . 143 Decent Anglicanism 
. . having become the majority is now quite Conservative. 
1898 Froudk Hist . Eng. L 336 The famous theory of high 
church Anglicanism- the notion that the English Church 
could and should subsist as a separate communion, Inde- 
pendent of foreign control, self-governed, self-orgaoiccd.and 
at the same time adhering without variation to catholic 
doctrine. 1864 J. H. N ewmam A/ot. R31 Anglicanism claimed 
to hold that the Church of England was nothing else than 
a continuation in this country . . of that one Church of which 
in old times Athanasius and Augustine were members. t86g 
Lecky Rational. (1878) II. 395 Anglicanism has always been 
singularly free from the taint of fanaticism. 

A&gU eifir, v. rare- e . [f. L. Anglie-ut Eng- 
lish 4 -ft. Cf. Frenchify.) - Anglicize. 

1899 in Worcesikr. 

Anglidw (re'Qglisiz’m). [f. Anouciu : wee 
*itm.T 

1. Anglicized language, tuch at the introduction 
of English idiom into a sentence in another lan- 
guage ; hence, a peculiarity of the English lan- 
guage, an idiom specially English. 

164a Howell For. Trap. (Arbi 65 An odds kind of Angli - 
citme . . as to say Your Boores of Holland, Sir; Your 
lesuites of Spaine, Sir. 1679 Drydf.n 7 r. 4 fr. Ep. Ded. 
WUs. 1795 V. xi False Grammar, and Nonsense couch'd 
beneath that specious Name of Anglicisms. 1899 Bentley 
Phal. | xL 318 Dr. B. has abundance of pure Ansfeku in 
his Latin. 179a T. Choker Ariostds Orl. Fttr. Prof. 8 how 
familiar angficism. quite inconsistent with the dignity of the 
divine original. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. viL f 37. 319 
The angiicism of terminating the sentence with a preposition, 
f 2. An English characteristic or fashion. Ohs. 
1787 Bkckpord Italy II. 90 The short jacket of the pos- 
tilion and other anglicisms of the equipage. 

8. English political principles or methods of 
administration. 

1873 Gladstone in Daily News so Aug, m/o The most 
unfortunate policy which sent Englishmen into the country 
for every purpose of civil as well as of religious lifc . . to 
propagate what 1 may call Anglicism in the teeth of the 



AjreiiioxTT. 


anglo-saxost. 


feelings of the country. 1878 H- Amor. Rev. CXXV 1 L ilj 
'Hum elements of political Anglicism. 

Aaglloitj (ffiijgli’sfti). rare-*, [ad. mod. I* 
Ang&itdt-em, f. Anglic -us, after Latinos , Latin* - 
tdl-em, Latinity ; tec -ity.] English quality, as 
of speech or stvle : English idiom. 
Ai»yHidaa4hin (*:ggliwi^i Jin). [f. next + 
•ATJON.l The action or process ot making English. 

1878 W. Adams Latter-d. Lyr. $77 llw new movement for 
the Anglicisation of French metres. SSS3 St. James's Com, 
mjj Feb. 3 It will soon be seen how shallow is the AngHdsa- 
lion of Indie. 

Anglioiftft (setjgUwiz), v. [f. L. Anglic-us 
English + -izk.] 

1. To make English in form or character; to 
english. 

1748 T. Edwakds Can. Crit. *75 (T.) In all Greek words 
anglicised ee system, hypocrite. 1799 Colksidgk PM Disc, 
47 l*«t me be pardoned, if the actions are too much angli- 
and. *u* Scott Cast, Dang, iv, William Longleg*, having 
refused, on any terms, to become Ani;loci ted. ito Hal* 

1 am Hsst. Lit, I. 073 The glaring affectation of anglicising 
1 Atin words. 

2. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) rare, 

1857 C*s. P. Thompson Audi Alt, Part, I.ix. 30 Are they 
allowed to Anglicise if they like, as the Scottish Highlanders 
were Y *880 Howells in Longm. Mag. 1 . 60 England Ameri- 
canises in some respects, in some resects America Angli- 
cise* 

ATIglioiggd, PPL a. [f. prec. + -kd.] Made 
English in form or character. 

iMe lisa. Caoai.ANn Mrs. Blake IT. S14 The Anglicised 
residence of an English lady. *88* Athena mm 97 Aug. 966/3 
The secondary Anglicized education of Bengal 1883 E. 

1 Nusasou. in f fat-pet's Mag. Jan. 195/1 Fort Roes— an angli- 
cised abbreviation of Fuarte ds lot Ruses. 

Anglin option (srgglifik/* jan'. rare. [f. 
Anglift : see •fication.J The act or process of 
making anything English, or conforming it to 
English modes. 

1887 La Strangiord Selection <r86o) II. gp A thorough 
Anglilicatioii of ilie public service (in the Ionian Isles]. 
Anglifind (aeijglifoid >, ppl. a. [f. next + -ED.] 
Made English, put into English form : englished. 

i8sA Q. Rev. Xv. 139 Through the dark dialer! of Angli- 
fied Erse. s8m Darwin Voy. 7 Vat. xxi. 483 Calais or Bou- 
logne was much more Anglined. 186ft W. Anderson Cental, 
k Sum. 136 The Anglified form of the name. 

Aw| Hf y (se-Qglifoi), v. [f. L. Angli the English 
(sec Ang MAN) 4- -ft.] To make English, put into 
English form ; -- Anglicize. (Rather out of use.) 

1731 Franklin Eu. Wks. 1840 II. 330 Aliens, who will 
shortly be so numerous as to Germanise us instead of our 
Anglifying them. 1893 Lytton My Novel 1. ix. e j Giacomo 
shall be Ang lifted into Jackey mo. 

Attg Uttg (oc ijgljg), vbl. sAA [f. Angle vX] 
LThe action or art of fishing with a rod. 

1498 Bh. St. Albans, Fysshynge 1, Fysshynge, callyd 
Anglynge wyth a rodde sgBe Lyly hnphues 396 The ende 
of hdiingi* catching, not anglyng. 1606 Hhakh. Ant. irCL 
il v. 18 When You wager'd on your Angling. 1893 Walton 
Angler 046 Hate contentions, and love quietnesse, and ver- 
tue, and angling. 1798 Morse Ameer. Geog. I. 479 Amusing 
to those who are fond of angling, slag Byion Juan xtti. 


evi, Angling too, that solitary vice, Whatever Isaak Walton 
sings or says. 

2 .fig. (see Angle v. a.) 

1874 H. Fairfax Bulk k Seto. or Jet and straw, loadstone 
and iron, with some others of that hooking kind : where, 
setting aside their angling and groping one tor another, etc. 
i8el Carlyle Misc. 118371 1 . nj Such juggleries, and un- 
certain anglings for distinction. 

8 . Attrib. and Comb., as in angling books. Ultra - 
litre, etc. ; tangling- hook, a fish-hook ; angling- 
rod, f angling- wand, a fishing-rod. 

.1887 F. Francis Angling L 1 r88o) a The stock of angling 
literature. 1883 A the urn um 3 Mar. 974/3 Every collector of 
angling books . can thus . . hanker after the many prizes of 
angling bililiomauiA. 1349 Covkrdalk Krasm. Paraphr. 
yamss Hi. 8 It hydeth under the lrnyle of pleasure, the very 
T death, ini Huloki, Angling gad, or rodde, 
• .. ... Flohio, Lunragnola , a tuning rod, a fishing 
pole, an angling rod. 1814 Wordsw. A. rears, ti. 669 A broken 
angling-rod. <834 Bancroft Hist. U. S. (1876) IV. xxxv. 573 
They brought angling-rods. 1383 Letter in Narks s.v., You 
will use a long anglyng wand to catch some knowledg. 


The action of making angles with (anything). 

1370 Dm Math. /'rq/f^R Certainc . . Stems . . their Con- 
junctions, and Anglynges with the Planetes, etc. 

IwjIIrIi (aeijgliJ), a. rare 1 , [f. Angle sb. 3 + 
Anglian (which in the common word). 

lifts Cablyls Fredk. Gt. V. xtx. ix. 6j6 Of Jutish or Ang- 

tJSgliM. v. Obs, rare* 1 , [f. L. Angl-i (sec 

Anglian) -i- -isM.1 • Anglicize, Anglify. 

1633 Fuller Ck Hist, hl xil 31 These Norman Lords .. 
wedding with English wives, became so perfectly Ang fixed. 

AaglO* (8C’ngl«), originally L., combining form 
oiAtsgl-us English; in derivatives, as Anglophobia.; 
compounds, as Anglo-Saxon ; combinations, as 
Anglo- Turkish. For history see Anglo-Saxon. 

1. ft. English, of England ; as in Anglo-Catho- 
lio, Anglo-Saxon; Anglo -Danish, pertaining 
to the Danes in England ; Anglo-Vrenoh, the 
French retained and separately developed in 
England; A&glo-liatin, Anglicised Latin, Anglo - 
Judaic, •Jewish, •Norman. Also, b. Of English 


ffMft origin, des c e nt (though now living temporarily 
or permanently elsewhere), as A agio* American, 
^Canadian, •Hibernian, •Indian, •Irish. 

ft. M Fbnnsr Dff. Ministers (1587) FW, The leeultee 
who dayly laugh at vs both, calling some Angto-pmritemi.) 
I7f« Boswell J ohn son (»8ii) 1 . 198 Sir Thomas Browns 
. . was remarkably food of Anglo- Latin diction. Ibid. *93 
This Anglo-Iatiatt word posterity. 1798 Morsb Ameer. 
(Boot* II. 113 England is Cull of Anglo-Nomanic monuments- 
At Scott in Sir Tristr. lot rod. 81 The Anglo-Norman 
Rlmeur. xftfto Gan. P. Thompson Audi AU. Part. II. 
htxxviil 50 Rebuilt, whether in the Italo-Gothic or the 
Anglo-Gothic style. 1874 Parxrr Introd. Goth. Archil, 
I* HTied. 3) as The French Arehatologieu . . call our Norman 

r the Anglo- Norman style. 

1789 98 Morsb A mer. Geog . 1 . 869 They never shed the 
Hood ot an Anglo American. 179a Burke Let. Wks. 1845 1 1 1 . 
507 Finding the Anglo-Irish highly animated with a spirit, 
which had shewn Itself before. 1834 Bancroft Hist. V. S. 
(1876* 111 . iv. 950 The Anglo-Irish could not intermarry with 
the Celts, *84* Penny Cycl. s.v. Texas, Distrust between 
the Anglo-American colonists . . and the settlers of Spanish 
descent 1838 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. P. I. xlvil 183 
That sensible men consider Nana Sahib as an Anglo-Indian 
myth. 1881 Swinmos N. China Camp. 153 Called Bier by 
the Anglo-Indians. tHe Standard 5 Dec. 3/5 Amom'st 
Anglo-Egyptians • . the prevailing feelings are very differ- 
ent. 

o. Used separately, rare. 

1844 A Mallalieu Buenos Ayres 85 The federal system 
in the Anglo States of America. 

2. English and ; English in connexion with ; as 
Anglo- Chinese , -Egyptian, * French , Turkish, etc. 
Cf. the similar Franco- German, Grmco Roman, and 
other modem combinations. 

>833 {ti*lsi Diplomatic Mystifications and Popular Credu- 
lity] or. The Anglo-French Alliance. 1898 A f . Amur. Rev. 
CXXVIf. 306 The Anglo-Russian convention. Ibid.’, The 
Anglo-Turkish treaty. 

Anglo-Cft'tliolio, a. and sb. [See Anglo-.] 

A. adj. Catholic of the Anglican communion, 
as distinguished from Roman Catholic. 

1841 (title qf series 0/ reprints) Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology. 1839 Lit. Ch.-man V. 18 The price of the Anglo- 
Catholic Library. 

B. sb. 

1. Hist. An Englishman who, without wishing 
to sever the English from the Catholic Church, was 
in favour of its national independence of organiza- 
tion and working. 

1838 Faouor Hut. Eng. Ill, xvii. V *. yj The Anglo- 
catholics did not intend to repeat the blunder of showing a 
leaning towards the Romanists. 

2. Modern. A member of the Church of England 
who contends for its 'catholic* character, and re- 
pudiates the name ' protestant.* 

1849 C BeontE Shirley i. x One [dish] that a Catholic- 
ay. even an Anglo-Catholic — might eat on Good Friday. 
▲nylo-Ofttholioiftlll* [f. prec. 4 - -ismJ Ca- 
tholicism of Anglican type, or according to English 
ideas; the doctrine or constitution of the Anglican 
Church as a branch of the Church Catholic. 

184a Pushy Crisis in Eng. Ch. ixx When Greek Catholicism 
• .becomes well-disposed to Anglo-Catholiciim. 

Anglooise, -fy, bad forms of Anglicize, -ft. 
t Anglomftn Obs. rare. [f. Anglo- +?M an, 
but app. associated in sense with Fr. anglomane : 
see next.] A partisan or friend of English inter- 
ests in America. (Understood to have been in- 
vented by Jefferson.) 

*7®7 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859] 11 . 317 It will be of great 
consequence to France and England, to have America 
governed by a Galloman or Angloman. 1793 Ibid. IV. 194 
A treaty of alliance between England and ttie Anglomen, 
against the Legislature and people of the United States. 
▲uglomftn 2 , -ft. rare. [a. Fr. anglomane , f. 
anglomanie Anglomania.] » Anglomaniac. 

1880 Mss. P. Byrne Undercurr. Otterl. II. 998 The most 
rampant Anglomane will admit that speaking it not exactly 
the forte of the English. 1880 Fagan Panutzi II. 191 To 
be looked upon as a crazy Angloman. 

Anglomftnift (« 3 gb,m**-nifi). Rarely adapted 
as anglomany. [f. Anglo- 4 - Gr. fiavia madness 
(see Mania), imitating Fr. anglomanie.'] A mania 
for what is English ; on excessive admiration of 
English customs, etc. 

1787 T. Jeffkeson IVrit.f 1859] II. 161 A little disposition 
to Anglomania. 1803 Ibid. (1830) IV. 33 Till Anglomany . . 
yields to Americanism. 1809 Coleridge Friend vl 11 (1867) 
097 Anglo- mania in France, followed by revolution in 
America. 1836 Sat. Rev. II. 037 Anglomania consisted 
chiefly in the adoption of frock-coats and top-boots as the 
national costum* 

AaglomftlftiftO (cggl*im£i ni&k), sb. rare . [f. 
Anglo- + Maniac : after prec.] One possessed by 
Anglomania ; a rabid partisan of what is English. 

1837 Cablylk Fr. Rev. I. iil li. 85 There is not a dwarf 
jokm . . or Anglomaniac horseman rising on his stirrups, 
that does not betoken change, ifts Society 30 Dec. 5% 
(These terms] intersperse every Anmomanisc’s conversation. 
AngloOUUdftt. rare-y [f. Fr. anglomane* 
- 1 st.] - prec. 

s8Be Turner in Macm. Mag. XLY. 475 Frequent visits to 
London had made his father a rampant anglomanist. 

▲ngXophobft (argglfffdeb). [a. Fr. angiopkobe: 
see -probb. This and the three following are mainly 
newspaper words.] One affected with Anglo- 


phobia, one Who has a morbid dread of, or aver- 
sion to, England or the English. 

rS68 Lockykr Heavens (*868) 403 This climate oTonn, 
which .. is not to bad, astronoauMtly spanking, ns room 
Anglophobes would make it s88s St. Jamefs Gam. *e Apr. 
5 The Prince— the greatest ruffian and chief Angto-phobe at 
the Mandalay Court. 

AaglophoUft (seQgbi&u'bifi). [f. Anglo- + 
Gr. -po0Ja horror : ice -phobia.] Intense dread 
or fear of England. 

iStfl W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXX. 501 To propa- 
gate an Anglo-phobla in France. *88o Fagan Parnien l. 
too An Intimate feeling of Anglomlsoe (to coin a word some- 
what milder than Anglophobia) materially influenced 
Thiers. 

JAgloptoblO (KggbtfybnO, a. rare, [f.prec. 
4* «io] Of or pertaining to Anglophobia. 

*86g Pall Mall G. a8 July xo The anglophobic phase may 
have Dceun again. 

Anflop&obift (*5gl/>'0 , bi»t). ran. [f. Fr. 
cmglophobe 4 - -18T.1 * Anulophobe. 

18b Standard 94 Aug., It represents the opposite camp 
ofAngiophobists. 

Ajtglo-BftXOn (*:gglo,sarkson), sb. and a . 
Forms: 1 Angul-, Angel-, Ongol-snaxan sb.pl., 
1- Anglo-Saxon, -sax on, 9 Angloaaxon. [Prob. 
in (>th c., as certainly in 1 7 th, ad. L. Anglo-Saxonss, 
- Saxon -ic us, in which Anglo-, comb, form of Angi • 
us, -f, is used adverbially, os in similar L. and Gr. 
compounds, as saero-sanetus sacredly sanctioned, 
'lySo-ottvOia Indian Scythia, Scythia of the Indus, 
Zvpo-ipofy if, L. Syrophanix, Phoenician of Syria. 
Cf. also Gallo-gfStei, and in later use Afecso-Gothi 
Goths of Muesia. Hence Angio-Saxones, Angel 
seaxan * English Saxons, Saxons of England or of 
the Angui-cynn (gens Anglo rum, Bseda), as dis- 
tinguished from the Ald-Seaxan ( Antiqui Saxones, 
Beeda) or Old-Saxons of the continent. The ear- 
liest L. forms were Angli Saxones, Saxones Angli 
(two words * English Saxons'), whence Angli -Sax- 
ones, and finally Anglo -Saxones, Anglosaxones . 
App. of coutment&l origin ; in OE. me, rare in the 
Eng. form ; not uncommon in Latin documents 
down to 1 ico.] 

I. English Saxon, Saxon of England : orig. a col- 
lective name for the Saxons of Britain as distinct 
from the ' Old Saxons ' of the continent Hence, 
properly applied to the Saxons (of Wessex, Essex, 
Middlesex, Sussex, and perhaps Kent), os distinct 
from the Angles. 

A. sb. (the only contemporary use). 

[c773 Paulus Diaconus iv. xxiii, Veeiimenta . . qualia Angli 
Saxonek habere Rolent. Ibid. iv. xxxvii, K Saxonum Anglo- 
rum genera duxit uxorem. c 883 Charter , Cod. Dip. V. 134 
Ego AUfredua, gratia Dei, Angul-Saxonum rax.] 934 Chart. 
C. D. V. 918-9 Ic jEtheliUn, Ongol-Saxna cyning and Bry- 
tsonwalda caluu bytes ixlandes. 933 Chart. C. D. II. 303 


tsonwalda caluu byses ixlandes. 933 Chart. C. D. 11 . 301 
lie hafaA xeweorOad mid cyncdlme Angulseaxna Eftdred 
cyning and cfaere totius Brttannisr. 

B. adj. In this Dictionary, the language of Eng- 
land before 1100 is called, ob a whole. 'Old 
English ' (OE.) ; Anglo-Saxon , when used, is re- 
stricted to the Saxon as distinguished from the 
Anglian dialects of Old English ; thus we may say 
that said was the Anglo-Saxon (i.e. West Saxon 
and Kentish) form of the normal OE. aid (retained 
in Anglian \ whence, and not from eald, we have 
mod. Eng. old. 

II. Extended to the entire Old English people 
and language before the Norman Coixiuest. 

For these there was apparently ak first no collective name ; 
subsequently, the name EngUsc (Auglish, English) was ex- 
tended from the dialect of the Angles the find to be com- 
mitted to writing) to all dialects of the vernacular, whether 
Anglian or Saxon ; and Angml-cynn 1 Angle-kin, gens A ugio- 
rum », and later still, during the struggle with the Danes, 
'English and 'Englishman,' to all speakers of the ver- 
“ — : i: ~i — • A — 1 k- — - a<v -t the Norman 



express 'English and. ., 'English ut connexion with. 
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▲KGXtO'-SAXOHDOK. 

M 'the Anglo-Russian war*; hence, tm the hum analogy, 
Franco-German, Turko-Ksiaa, etc. Sot Anglo-. 

▲. sb. 

fejM th y Camden Brit. 94 Nunc ..AwMarnw ad 
diflmkiiam aomm in Gormama, vocatos. Ibid. ia8 Maio r — 
Maui Anglo-Saxonas Wittena-ge-mott, 4 Prudenium Cm - 
ueuSut.. voeftrunt) x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 177 The 
Anglo Saxon* our ancestors termed it Witteua-jp-mott, that 
is, an assembly of the wise. Ibid, l i« i/i/A)Engltah Saxon*; 


out of Oermany.] 1711 Tindal R apin' t Eng, • 1737) 1 . 1. 90 
They were generally called Saxon*, yet they had sometime* 
the compound name of Anglo-Saxon* given them, mf 
Thomson Liberty 1 v.i T. ) Ere, blood -cemented, Anglo-Saxon* 
saw Egbert and Peace on one united throne. stffi Weight 
Mid* Agee I. L a Public attention . . was first drawn to the 
writings of the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the reformation. 
atMh 1 Palgkave Norm 4 Eng. (1864) 111 . 596 , 1 most , . 
substitute henceforward the true and antient word English 
for the unhistorica! and conventional term Anglo-Saxon, an 
expression conveying a most false idea in our civil history. 
B|*7 Fxkkmam A orm. Ceng, (1877) 1 . 346 , 1 apeak therefore 
of our forefathers, not a* ‘ Saxons,* or even as 4 Anglo-Sax- 
ons/ but a* they spoke of themselves, as Englishmen. 

5 . adj. {ah sol. The Old English language.) 

rsgli-siof Camocn Brit, rax In Anglo-Saxonict* legibus 
nuMuam compareL x6so Holland Camden* s Brit . 108 In 
the English-Saxon lawes, it is nowhere to be scene. 1605 Cam- 
dkn Hem. (1614) ax The English-Saxon conquerors, alired 
the tongue which they found here wholly. Ibid. 70 Foie, 
the English-Saxon woorde for people. 17x5 E. Elstob (title) 
The Rudiments of Grammar for the English Saxon Tongue. 
vnA Aylipfe Parerg, xx Under all the English Saxon 
Kings. 1 17x6 Tindal Babin's Eng. (1757) 1 . 111. 1*7 The 

Anglo-Saxon kings were naturally very restless. 1783 Hailey, 
Anglesaxom, the Saxon language as it was spoken in Eng- 
land. xtffi Sweet Angto-Sax. Header xi, The oldest stage 
of English before the Norman Conquest is now called 'Old 
English, ' but the older name of * Anglo-Saxon ’ is still very 
generally used. 

111. Used rhetorically for English in its wider or 
ethnological sense, in order to avoid the later his- 
torical restriction of 4 English’ as distinct from 
Scotch, or the modern political restriction of * Eng- 
lish* as opposed to American of the United States ; 
thus applied to (1) all persons of Teutonic descent 
(or who reckon themselves such) in Britain, whether 
of English, Scotch, or Irish birth ; (a) all of this 
descent in the world, whether subjects of Great 
Britain or of the United States. 

A .sb. 

1853 Gen. P. Thompson Atu/i Alt. Part. (1858) I. xv. %i 
Sometimes they stand oil the right and the necessity for the 
European to live hy plunder ; and sometimes . . they concen- 
trate their claim upon the Anglo-Saxon. 

B. adj. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (184a) V. 3x4 The chief 
reason stated for the recognition of the pirates, is that they 
are of the Anglo-Saxon race. 1833 Macaulay Mist. Eng. 
1 1 1 . 143 Tlie Puritan part of the Anglosaxon colony had 
little right to complain. 1871 Sped, aa Apr. 467 England's 
best alliance would lie the free confederation of the English 
race in every part of the world. Change 4 English for 
* Anglo-Saxon,' and in that sentence lies the policy of the 
future. 

Aa&glo-Sa a xondom. [f. prec. + -nose $ cf. 
Christendom.) The Anglo-Saxon domain or com- 
munity ; the collective body of Anglo-Saxons, the 
Anglo-Saxon race viewed as a whole ; a rhetorical 
phrase for Great Britain and the United States. 

1830 Lykll Let. in L{fe II. 168 A regard for the sacred- 
ness of truth is not a rare exception to the rule in Anglo- 
Saxondom at least. x8ya Daily News a$ Mar., Anglo- 
Saxondom is to have a wrangle royal at Geneva. x88x Baawxx 
Eng. Stud. 63 For the strictly orthodox spelling of Cuth- 
bernt he gives Cuthbert, not known in Anglo- Saxondom. 

Anglo-Sa-xonim. [f- a* prec. + -ism.] 

1. Anything peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

2. esp . A word, phrase, idiom, or habit of speech, 
belonging to, or derived from, the Old English, 
unaffected by Romanic or other foreign admixturf. 

8. The sciitiment of being * Anglo-Saxon’ (in 
sense III.) or English ethnologically ; a belief in the 
superiority or claims of the 4 Anglo-Saxon* race. 


the preeofdlal region, which accompanies many 
severe diseases ; nearly synonymous with angina! 
Mayne Exp. Lex. 1853. 

xM Hasvey Mark A ngiic. (J.) If ths patient b* s ur p ri se d 
with a Upothymotw angour. iMCmumims CyeLJufE, 
rimr is reputed abed symptom. XS39 in Hoorn Med. Diet 

Angora (*gg5#Yi;. [modern form of anctent 
'AyeOpa Ancpra\ 

1* A town in Asia Minor, giving its name to a 
•pedes of goat, and to its silk-like wool ; also to 
a long-haired variety of cat. 

1833 Penny Cyel. 1 . six The bright, sllk-Uke wool of the 
Angora goat, sIjS ibid. X. 223 The Angora cat with its 
long silky hair. 1873 Use Diet. Arts 1 . 177 The first par- 
esis of Angora wool were shipped from Constantinople for 
England in x8aa 

2. The fabric manufactured from the wool of the 
Angora Goat, now commonly called Angola. 

1M7 Mom, Star xa Apr., Fancy boudoir mats hi lambs'- 
wool and angora. 

Angostura : see Angostura. 

Angre, -fill, variants of Arcier, -pul. 

t A&grioe. Obs. rare- 1 . [?a confusion between 
Eng. Anoku sb. (in sense 1) and OFr. anguise An* 
guibb : cf. Anorisr. 1 Trouble, affliction. 

xuo Avsnb. 147 pe on leroe polep zuetliche of pe ojwe pet 
ha him aeb of angrice. 

Angrily (arngrlll), adv. Also 4 aagryllohe, 
5 aagryly. [f- Angry a. + -LY*. Appears first as 
var. of earlier Angerly (blending with it in the 
spelling angrely\ which it has siuce replaced.] 

+ 1. Vexatiously, grievously. Obs. rare. 

c 14M Wvntoun Cron, vl vL 30 Hir chyld ill al suddenly 
Travaiyd hyr sa engryiy. 

2. In an angry or wrathful manner, with anger 
or open resentment. 

c f)86 Chaucer Part. T. jiofEtlesm. MSJThannewolehe 
be angry and answeren hokerly and angrily (f'.r. angerly, 
■yrly, -rely]. 1393 Langland P. Pi. C. xvn. xij Al angry- 


x86o Gem. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. 11 1 . cxli. xat The 
seel for AngUvSexonism, will be found to be little but rogue 
celling upon rogue. X867 Bagbhot Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 36 
In America end in Austral ie e new modification of whist we 
cell Anglo-Sexonism is growing. 

Angmssl, -n&le, -nayllo, obs. ff. Agnail. 

Angola l*ng£«T&). A corruption of Angora ; 
often used of the fabric made of Angora wool. 


often used of the fabric made of Angora wool. 

sSs7 Grikfitii Cuvier IV. 327 Angola breeds, 1843 Foeo 
Haudbh. Spain 1 . i. 60 Shirts . . good English angola or flan- 
nel ones, s 88* Times xa Apr. 4 Tweed end angola trowsera. 


Angor (srgg&i). Also 5 ensure, 7 angour. 
[a. OFr. attgor, angour L. angdrsm strangling, 
vexation, f. ang-bre to squeeze, strangle. Now only 
as a medical term, and more or less as Latin.] 

+ 1. Anguish (physical or mental). Obs. 

>440 Presup. Parv., Angure or engwys, Angor , emgnetia. 
1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. L iil (1641) xa e/s Men Is 
louden with ten thousand languors. All other Creatures 
onely fee the angora Of few Diseases. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles It. *v. 146 Inflamed with perpetual sparkes of fears, 
angora and agitations, a 1711 Ken Psyche Post. Wks *7*1 
ly. s6x.Hct Hours in silent Anguors now ran waste. 

2. spec. A feeling of 'anxiety and constriction in 


ANGHJIIsXiOUS. 

denoted, with a person when the anger is mani- 
fested ; but the tendency is to use with for both. 

c X400 Destr. Troy xvm. 7703 There-at Ector was angry, 
ft out of his wit. a 1430 lent, de As Team i868> eg He was 
angri of her govemaunce. 148)1 Caxtom G. de la Tour K 
viij, God was therefore angry upon them. xge| La Bmnens 
Froissart I. ccxxxil. 3x7 Y- prince . . was in a maner angry 
of the honour y* sir Bertram of Clesquy had gotten him. 
tggS Chron. Grey Friars 1185a) 88 Some wet* very anggre 
wyth hym because he saydf soo igff Toimon CeUvm's 
Serm. Tim. 113/s Must they needes be angrie far it I tom 
Shaks. Hen. V. iv. L 117, 1 should be angry with you. tfioy 
— Timon 111. Hi. >3 I'me angry at him. ifitt Bible Ps. via 


err. (1844) 11 . 94a T*he people an 
1873 bam. Her. er Aug. 963/1 


-yrly, -rely]. 1393 Langland P. PI. C. xvn. 1x5 Al angry - 
liche ’ and argueynge as hit were. 1507 Daniel Civ. Wars 
11. (R.) Turns angrily about his grieved eyes. 17 66 H. 
Brooke Foolo/Qual. I. 101 He.. angrily called to know 
what was the matter. 1873 Miss Beouqiiton Nancy 11. 66 
Battling angrily with an angrier wasp. 

AngrinaM (arrjgrinljs). rare. [f. Angry 4 
-NRats ; see also earlier ANGERNEtM.] 

1. The quality of being angry ; wrathfulness. 

XSS3 Grimaldk Cicero's Qmces 1. <15581 40 They would not 
commendeangrinesae. xg6x T. NLorton] Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. 
(1634) 739 If they must punish let them not be borne away 
with a headlong angrinesse. 1838 Whole Duty 0/ Man x. 
I aa 1 1684) 86 Such an angriness of humour, that we take 
fire at everything. 187s R. Ellis Catullus xeix. 6 No por- 
tion of any Tears could abate that fair angriness. 

1 2. Inflamed condition of a sore or wound. 
x6xa Benvenuto Passengers' Dial. (N.) Their sweate •• 
take* away the angrinesse and redness# of skars. 

t Angrild, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [1 confusion between 
Eng. Anger v. i, and OFr. anguiser to anguish, 
or with Agrirb.] To distress, afflict. 

1340 Ayeub. 146 pet me nap him mlsdo ne angrlsl ne harmi. 
t Angrom. Obs. rare- . [?for agram ; perh. 
influenced by Anok, Anger: see next.] Affliction, 
vexation. 

a 1300 E.E. Psaltercx\*.\42 Droving and angrom fonden me. 
t Angromed, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [for A- 
grameo : see An- pref 5.] Afflicted, vexed. 

to X40O MS. Bodl. No. 425. 89 illslliw.j Mi gost angromed 
is ouer smcrL 

Angry (se ijgri), a. Forms : 4 angre, (anger- 
lob). 4-5 wigri, 4-7 angary, 5 angrye, (hungry), 
6 anggre, 6-7 angrie, 4- angry, [f. Anger sb. 
j +-y 1; cf. hungry. With senses a and 3 cf. Fr. 
fdchi de and /Ache contre . Comp, -er, - est .] 

I +1. Full of trouble actively; troublesome, vexa- 
I tious, annoying, trying, sharp. Obs, 

et 380 Gloss, in Bel. Amt. 1 . 8 Molestus, angri. 1373 Bar- 
bour Bruce v. 70 Myne auenture heir tak will I, Quhethir 
it be eisfiill or angry, c 1400 Bom. Rose a6a8 To liggen 
thus is an angry thynjg. a 1667 J **■ Taylor Serm. III. 267 
| God had provided a severe and angry education to chastise 
the frowardness of a young spirit. 

f2. Passively affected by trouble; vexed, troubled, 
grieved. Obs. 

1375 Barbous Bruce 111. 530 The hart is norowfull or angry. 
e 1394 P, PI. Crede 553 Angerich I wandredc the Auatyns 
to prove. [Sheat conjectures angerlich.] 1483 Caxton Paris 
4 V. 4a Purys was moche angry bycause he sawe wel that 
it was moche peryllous. 

8. Of persons : Actively affected against the agent 
or cause of trouble; feeling or showing resent- 
ment ; enraged, wrathful, irate. 

c *386 Chaucer Pert . T. 510 T'hanne wok he be angry 
[v. r. angery, hangryl and answeren hokerly. 1440 Parts- 
nope 3556, I am wroth and in my hert angry. 1440 Promp. 


ngri. *373 Bar- 
will I, Quhethir 


ministry. XB73 ram. Her. ax Aug. a6j/a Major Porter is 
so awfully angry about It. 1883 Sfokford in Harper's Mag. 
June 130/1 , 1 felt a little angrier with myself. 

4. Of mood or action : Moved or excited by anger. 

1309 Hawes Past. PUeu. xxxiv. xxix. The sphrlte 01 pa- 
tience Doth overcome the angry violence. i6n Cotton 
Espemou 111. ix. 443 The angry trade of War. sSjg Tenny- 
son Maud 1. vi. vii, A man's own angry pride Is cap and 
bells for a fool. xSgg Geo. Euot A. tittle 106 Even in his 
angriest moods. 

o. Bearing the physical marks of anger, looking 
or acting as if in anger ; as an angry countenance, 
an angry sky, angry billows. 

1393 Gower Cou/. I. 163 So bere I forth an angry snout? . 
1393 Shake. John iv. ML 140 Now . . Doth dogged waive 
bristle his angry crest, ifitt Bible Pros*, xxv. *3 An angrie 
countenance, xfitr Drydkn Hind 4 P. 111. 870 He sheathes 
his paws, uncurls nis angry mane, tjgb Burke Subl 4 ti. 
Wks. I. 197 The angry tones of wild beasts. 1860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. 1 25. 183 Angry masses of cloud, sfisfi R. Stvv un- 
son Inland Voy., The water, yellow and turbulent, swung 
with an angry eddy . . and made an angry clatter along 
stony shores. 

6. Having the colour of an angry face, red. rare. 

163s G. Herbert I’ertue in Templeoo Sweet rose, whose 

hue angrie and brave, xfiey Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xviiL (18651 
130 His waistcoat red and angry. 

7. Habitually under the influence of anger ; hot- 
tempered, irritable, choleric, passionate, arch. 

1387 Trkvisa Hidden (1865) 1 . 407 As men in |ds lond 
Bech angry. 1398 — Barth. De r. K. xvm. i. (1405) 736 
Some bewues . . be ryght wrath full and angry. 133 3 Cover- 
dale Prov. xxi. 19 A chydiuge and an angne woman, tfige 
tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 10 The Turkey-Cock . . An Angry 
Bird, And hath exceeding white flesh. X303 Rowe Ulysses 
iv. i. 1695 Honour, This busie, angry thing, that ecatters 

8. Inflamed, smarting, as a sore. 

x 379 Gosson Sch. Abuse lArlO 91 Curst sores with often 
touching waxe angry, xdxx Florio, Pediguoui , angrie 
kibes, chilblanes, or hloodie falles. i(M Wiseman (].) 'Inis 
serum . . grows red and angry. 1863 Atkinson Yorksh. 
G loss., Angry, applied to a sure (t) that looks very red ami 
inflamed, 12 or that is very irritable and painftiL Mod. The 
gouty toe is very angry. 

9. Sharp, acrid in taste. Sharp, keen, as appe- 
tite. rare. 

c 134 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1035 Alum ft alka(l)ran the* angri 
am bo]*. 1899 Tennyson Enid 108a, I never ate with 
angrier appetite. 

10. Comb., as angry -eyed \ -looking. 

1865 D1CKKN8 Mut. Fr. 34 That angry eyed, buttoned -up, 
inflammatory-faced old gentleman, 
f Aiumr. V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. pnec. Cf. to 


nope 8556, 1 am wroth and in my hert angry. 1440 Promp. 
Parv. , Angrye, Iracuudus , bilosus . 1547 J . H rywood Prov. 
4 Epigr. (1867) 5a He that will be angry without cause, 
Must be at one without amende*. 1647 Cowley Dta- 
topee ix. (n Mistr ., I'm angry, but my wrath will prove, 
More Innocent than did thy Love. 17x8 Lady M. Monta- 
gus Lett. 1 . xxii. 69 Very angry that I will not lie like other 
travellers. 1730 Johnson BeuubL No. 74 v 4 Angry without 
daring to confess his resentment. 1864 Burton Scot, Abr, 
1 . iv. xoi Angry letters to his angrier mistress, 
b. Const, (of, for , upon, obs.) at, about, the oc- 
casion ; at a penon when the subjective feeling is 


t Angry, *. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. pflec. Cf. to 
weary.) To make angty, anger, provoke. 

164* Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. i. 358 Nothing angrieth 
her so much us when modest men affect a dcafhesac. 

tA ngryablft, a. Obs. rare . [f. Angry + 
-ABLK.J C apable of being angry, irascible. 

166a f. Chandler Van Heimmfs Orin trike 165 Among 
angryable or wrathful Beings. Ibid. 304 The Schools do as- 
sign . . the angryable or wrathful power to the heart. 

A&gvioulfl* (dtygwi’kiiHfii', a. rare. [f. mod. 
L. avguicula (fern. cum. of anguis snake) 4 -ar.1 
Of or pertaining to Anguiculm or microscopic 'cels. 

1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts A Sc. fed. 3) 16a View 8 repre- 
sents the Anguiculae, or small microscopic eel* in Vinegar 
or Paste . . in all their natural motions and Angyicular Forms. 

Anguifona (K*qgwifpim), a. [f . L. anguis 
snake f -form ; cf. mod.Fr. anguiforme.) Having 


Tram. XC. 130Tb# anguiform motion suspected 
by Newton. ilMKim Habits 4 Just. Auim. II. xvL 68 
The Anguiform Chilognathans represent the living and 
moving Serpent 

t Anglii'genou, a. Obs [f. I., angtdgen-a 
(f. anguis snake 4 -genus bom) 4 -nun.] 4 Engen- 
dered or begotten of serpents.’ Bailey 1731. 
t Angauld, anguelle. Obs . [a. Fr. anguille 
eel L. anguffla , dim. of anguis snake.1 'A sort 
of small worms cast up by sick hawks. Phillips 
1658 ; whence in Bailey, etc. 

axymBk. Hawkyugm Bel. Ant. I. 301 For wormys called 
anguillea * 

Angnilliform, (fttjgwlTifffjm), a. [f. L. «*• 


treats of Fishes, 
17188 Chanbsm 


CycL Su/p. a v., Membranes full of Angulllnonn worms. 
183ft Clank Van dor Hoeveu'e ZoeL II. X44 Leanest , Body 
elongate, enguillifonn, with scales small. 

Augufflaua cm qgwiUs', a. rare-*, [f. as prec. 
4*oua.J Of the nature of an eel, eel-like. 
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AWGHJISH. 

*7 H Tyson Yellow Gurnard in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1759 
Even die AnguUkras kind are Scaly. 

Angnillnl# {ifcijgwHiid ». [mod. f. L. anguill-a 
eel 4 -ulk dim. suffix ; cf. mod.Vr. anguillnUA A 
small eel -shaped creature ; one of the animal- 
cules of the family Anguillulidit, such as the 'eels’ 
in sour paste or vinegar. 

1M0 All Y. Round No. 45. 397 One anguillule is found in 
wet moss, green slime, rain water. 

AngOUie tseqgwin), a. [a. L. angutn-us per- 


1M0 All Y. Round No. 45. 397 One anguillule is found in 
wet moss, green slime, rain water. 

AngOUii tieggwin), a. [a. L angutn-us per- 
taining to a snake, f. aHguu snake : see -ink.] Of 
or resembling a snake or serpent. 

1697 Tomlinson Renan's Disk. 941 Four sorts of cucurbites, 
the greater, the lesser . . or tne anguine. 1847 Carfemter 
Zeoi . • S°* The Anguine Llsard, also a native ofaouth Africa. 
1S71 La Famu T enants qf Malory xi. 54 Her beautiful eye- 
brows wore that anguine curve, which is the only approach 
to a scowl which punters accord to angels. 

Anguine*! (*i)gwi*n/&l), a. ran-*, [f. L. 
anguine-us of the nature of a snake (f. anguis) + 
-al.] & next. 

1731 Bailey, Anguineal Hyperbola [as Chambers ; see 
next]. sSs7 in Craig. 

Anguineoua (*gcwi a nfes), a. ran. [f. as 
prec. + -oua : see -kouh.J Of the nature or appear- 
ance of a snake ; as in Anguincous Hyperbola, a 
name given by Newton to four of his curves of the 
second order. 

sdflS Blount Gtossogr., Angnineons , of or belonging to a 
Snake. 17*7 51 Chambers LycL s.v. Curve, That [hyper- 
bola] which cuts its asymptote with contrary flexures, aud 
is produced both ways into contrary legs, aneuineon t or 
snahe-tihe. ilji Clark Van dor Noeven's Zool. II. 985 
Body elongate, anguincous. 

Anguish (K-qgwiJ ), sb. Forms : 3 anguine, 
-oiae, 3 4 angulsae, -arose, -usse, -uis, 3 5 
angus, 4 anguya, -wya(e, -wish(e, -uyoh, 4-5 
angulsahe, -wisshe, uyssh, -wiaoh(e, -uysoh(e, 
4-6 anguyah, 5 angwioh, -wysoh, -wysahe, 5 6 
anguyshe, -uyaahe, 4- anguish, [a. OFr. an- 
guisse, angoisse (Pr. angoissa, It. angoscia ) the 
painful sensation of choking L. angustia strait- 
ness, tightness, fl. straits, f. angust-us narrow, tight, 
f. root angu- in anjKu)~fn to squeeze, strangle, 
cogn. w. Gr. dyx-siv.j Formerly with pi. 

1 . Excruciating or oppressive bodily pain or 
suffering, such as the sufferer writhes under. 

cuuo/fati Meid. 33 Hwen hit kertocumefl bat sar sorhfole 
angoise. a xjoo Pop. Sc. (Wright) 374 The bodi . . in strong 
angusse doth smurte. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. an Hys wounde 
. . for angwys pan to ctiyne. 138a Wvclik Jer. iv. 3* An- 
guysshes as of the child berere [1388 angwischis as of a 
womman childynge ; 161s the anguish as of her that bringeth 
forth her first child )■ Chaucer Port. T. 139 The 

peyne of helle . . is life deth, for the horrible anguisshe \v. r. 
angwissh/e. -uysch, -uyssche, -wysshe]. 1483 Caxton Chas. 


inguissne | v.r. 
Caxton Chas. 


’uywn, -uysBvne, -wymiicj. i .mss. 

Gt. 938, 1 naue suffred many anguysshes of hungre. 159a 
Shaks. Rom. A Jut. 1. it rj One peine is leaned by anothers 
anguish, itfgd Kidgley Pract. Physic k 1 50 If there be pain 
of the Stomach, anguish, heat. 1738 S. Hayward Serrtt. 
xvii. 590 H is I Job's] body was full 01 anguish. 1880 Cytles 
Hum. Exp. ail. 70 The anguish of corns and toothache. 

2 . Severe mental suffering, excruciating or op- 
pressive grief or distress. 

cxmyoAncr. R. 914 In the muchel anguise aros |>e muchele 
tnede. 1997 R. Glouc. 177 In gret anguysse and fere 
Wepynde byuore be kyng. c ijsg E. E. A Hit. P. C. 395 When 
hacces of anguyeh wat* hid in my sawle. 138a Wyclif Prov. 
xxi. 93 Who kepeth his mouth and his tunge, kepeth his 
soule fro anguyaschls. T1490 Merlin 64 Crete angwysshe 
that he suflred for the love of Ygerne. 1983 Sianvmurst 
A cue it 11. lArtu^G With choloricque fretting I dumpt, and 
ranckled in anguish. 1611 Bible Job vii. 11, I wil speuke in 
the anguish of my spirit. 1878 I bnkins in Pepys V f. 195 An 
honest man . . full of Anguishes for his King and his Country. 
1769 Junius Lett . xxiil 109 You may see with anguish how 
much . . authority you have lost. s8io Scott Lady 0/ L. il 
xxxiv, The deep anguish of despair. 

+8. Anguish of weal hiring: stress of weather. Obs. 

c 1490 Lonkuch Grail xxxv. 50 Angwisch of wedering made 
vs hider to go. 

4 . Comb ., as angui sh -stricken, - tom . 

1810 Coleridge Friend iv. iiL (1867) 949 The anguish- 
stricken wife of Toxaris. 

Anguish (arqgwij), v. Forms: 4 anguise, 
angtusse, 4-5 anguysoh(e, angwlaohe, ang- 
wlsho, 6 anghysshe, 6- anguish. [a. OFr. 
anguissie-r, angotssie-r:— L. angus/id-re to straiten, 
distress, f. angustia : see prec.J 

1 . To distress with severe pain or grief, excruciate. 

c 1379 Chaucer Boeth. 111. viii. 80 Ruery delit . . anguisseb 
hem wi|» prlkkes |at vsen iL 1388 Wvclip Gen. xxxu 40 Y 
was angwischid in dai and nytt with heete and frost, i960 
I. Hrywood Seneca's Thyestes Argt. (1581) at Thiestes.. 
knowing he had eaten his owne children, was wonderfully 


S h. shag Bargrave Serm.36 Thy bones anguidi, thy 
links under thee, gtso Keats Isabella vu, He had 
and anguished A dreary night of love and misery. 

+ 4 . ?To smother, quash, crush, put down. (Cf. 
' OFr. angoissier * ‘aerrcrfortement, presaer, dtreindre 
tdveraent, sans idle desouflrance.’ Godef.) Obs. ran. 
tflM Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) 111. iiL 157 The .viL 
maner of almesdede spyrytuall is to Hyde, to couer, and to 
anghysshe y yll and defame of his neyboure. 

+ Anglligh, -guia, -guiaah, a. Obs. ran. 

OFr. ad]T anguis , angois, cited by Godefroi m fern. 
angoisse : see Anouiui sb.] Excruciating, exceed- 
ingly distressing. 

*1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 189/1 For badde thlnges and 
anguis wretched nes been passed. 1479 Caxton Jason 49 


composed of angular parts. <897 Henfeey Elem. Sot, 9 98 
A stem is . . angular when the section is polygonaL 1878 


anguished. i6ay Feltham Resolves 1. viii. ( 1677) 1 x Sores are 
not to be anguish't with a rustic pressure. 1707 Encycl. Bril. 
IV. 341^ a v. Charade, My first., anguishes the toe of a man. 
1899 Cdl. Wiseman Fabtold 338 It was . . the making him 
doubly a fratricide, which deeply anguished her. 
f 2 . njl. Obs. ran. 

1938 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 397, I will no longer 
anguish myself with a matter that I cannot remedy. 

a. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) To distress oneself, 
suffer severe pain or sorrow. 

1330 IL BavNNE CVbrvfi. 139 Kyng Henry . . angubed 
greuoaly, bat Thomas was so slayn. aflw J. Weever Mirr. 
Martyr* Dtybt Whom soules with aia-empoisnlng hate did 


anguis wretchcdnes been passed. 1479 Caxton Jason 4a 
The moots! anguisdiysl dethe that ony man may endure. 
A&gniihfld ^teTjgwiJt), ppl. a . ; also angulaht. 
[f. Anguish v. + -ku.j 

L Distressed with severe pain or grief ; tormented. 
138a Wycur Jon. ii. 8 My souie was angwishid in me 
sfl*7 Feltham Resolve* 1. xlvii. (1677) 74 The spirits shrink 
inward, and retire to the aimuisht heart. 1818 Art of Prt- 
serv. Feet 50 Anguished sufferers try these panaceas. 1897 
Miss Winkworth TauleFs Serm. xxv. 391 The thorns of an 
anguished conscience. 

2 . Expressing pain, full of anguish, agonized. 
rx8oo Southey Raceof Banqno Wks. II. 135 The anguish'd 
shriek, the death-fraught groan. s86s N bale Seaton. Poems 
7 The ocean with unwonted roar, And anguish'd moan, shall 
vex his shore. 

Angnighfol (v qgwifful), a. ran. [f. Anguish 
sb. + -ful.) Full of anguish, distressing. 

1847 Sara Coleridge Mem . 4 Lett. II. 137 The . . oft-re- 
peated agonies and anguishful trials of the Romish heroine. 

Anguishing, vbl. sb. Wbs. ran. [f. An- 
guimh v. + -ingIj The action of afflicting with 
severe pain ; affliction, torment. 

xgas St. Werburge Prol., O cruel I deth . . Thou cn'isest wo, 
languor, and anguissyng. a 1617 Hikron lYhs. II. 904 This 
renting of the heart, ana anguishing of the bones. 

Ajuruighing (se qgwijiq), ppl. a. [i. as prec. -f 
-ing*1 Deeply distressing or afflicting, agonizing. 

c idSoPoRDAGE Mystic Dtv . (1683) x 18 The Etenud Anguish- 
ing Fire-Spirit. 1761 Law Com/. Weary Pilgr. (iBog) 107 
The anguishing terrors of thy soul. 1810 Campbell Poems 
1. xa8 Heaven's mercy relieving Each anguishing wound. 

t A'nguiflhment. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. an- 
goissement , f .angoissier : see Anguish v. and -ment.] 
Torment, torturing ; severe suffering. 

199a Wyrley Armorie 199 When we urc with anguishment 
distrest. dtt H. Vaughan Silex Sciut. 1. (1858) 33 His 
Agonie And moving anguishments. 

t AnguishneBS. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Anguish a. 
+ -NKSMJ Sore distress, torment. 

0x964 Bkcon Chr. Knt. Wks. 1844. Upon them which 
do service unto unrighteousness . . anguishness shall come. 

t Angniahous, a - obs. or dial. Forms : 3 
anguisuse, -uaaus, -uysous, 3-4 anguyssoua, 
4 angwisoua, 4-5 anguisaohous, -wiaohous(e, 
-uisaous, -wissoua, -wysshoua, -ulssheous, 5 
angulsahous, -uyaahoua(e, -wisshous, -wyaoh- 
aohoua, 4-6 anguiahoua. [a. OFr. anguissus, 
-ussus, - uessous , later - oisseux late L. angustids- 
um , f. angustia : see Anguish sb. and -ous.J 

1 . actively , Fraught with anguish, attended with 
much suffering ; tormenting, distressing. 

c is 30 Ancr. i7.ua pe anguisuse deaSe p he schulde polien. 
c *374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 816 Ful angwy&shous than is . . 
quid she, Condicioun of veyn prosperite. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. iv. xviii. 107 [In helle] is the fyre so ouer moche 
ardaunt hote and anguysshous. 1994 Philpot Exam. 4 
Writ. 11849)4x5 The thing was. .anguishous to his country, 
and grievous to all good men. 

2. passively, b ull of anguish, oppressed with pain 
or grief, sore distressed. 

XB97 K. Glouc. 92a Kyng Arture was anpiysous . . pat pe 
luper traytor adde of scaped hym. c 1386 Chaucer Peru 
T. 930 My soule was anguissheous withinne me [y. r. ang- 
wissoua. -uisaous, -uysshous, -wisshous]. c 1490 Lonkuch 
Grail xlv. 93 He sawh. . Oure lord ful angwischous and al to- 
rent. e 1490 Merlin xv. 939 Thai were full anguysshouse for 
the arete losse that thei hadden. 1879 Gloss. L 


8. Anxious. 

c *930 Ancr. R. 940 Holie meditaciuns . . anguisuse bonen. 
a 1300 Fieri ) s & Bl. 366 Whanne pu lest him pe cupe iseo 
Wei angussus he wile Ixso. c 1314 Guy Warw. 75 Herhaud 
to mm angwisous that were. 1903 Sheph. Kal. (1656) xlli, 
Feet flat and short, signifieth an anguishous person, of small 
wisedom. 

t A'ngnighongly, adv. Obs . rare. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 8 ; answering to OFr. anguissousement .] 
Distressingly, grievously ; with much suffering. 
c 1490 Lonkuch Grail xiv. 759 Angwisschously ascryed 
wonderfully I they were, And slayn, takyn, ana maymed, many were there. 


X47S Caxton Jason 17 b, Alle were hurte, that one more 
angusshously thene that other, f 1900 New Notbronme 
Mayd 46 He wyll not . . hym applye My wordcs to here, 
That bought hym dere, On crosse anguyously. 

Aaguav (re qgiffl&j> l a. [aid, L. anguldr-is , L 


Green CoaliL s$ Nearly all the grains of quartz are angular, 
b. Of writing : Having tne turns angled instead 
of rounded, as in German handwriting. 

tflda Bus ton Bk. Hunter 4s His hand wilting was clear, 
angular, and unimpassioned. 

2 . Of or pertaining to an angle : a. Constituting 


followed the sabbath of the Jews was the angular night . . 
for both it belonged to the Sabbath preceding, and must be 
ascribed again unto the Christian Sabbath. >679 Ocilby 


comers, three cornered, a 1631 Domm Poems (1690) 940 Bmtgr xxxv. (C. D. ed. j 165 Gashford '. . was 
Enormous greatnesses, which are So disproportion d and so a .. nmU 

Subi. 4 B. Wks. I. 038 Perfectly beautiful bodies are not | 173s in Baiucy; whence in Johnbon, etc. 


edges of the knives meet, xlei Brewsteb Optics xL 98 At 
the angular termination of bodies these fringes widen. 1888 
Owen Shot. 4 Teeth 18 In the cod there is s small separate 
bone, below the joint of the articular, forming an angle there, 
and called the * angular piece.' 
b. Placed in or at an angle. 

184a E. Wilson Anal. Fade M. 336 The frontal Is con- 
tinued downwards by the side of the root of the nose, under 
the name of the angular vein. 1874 Boutell Arms 4 Arm. 
v. 78 The space between the an gular bands. 188 aSyd.Soc. 
Lex., Angular artery . . The terminal branch of the facial 
artery. 

0. Measured by angle. 

1674 Pblly Disc. be/. R. Soc. too, I call . . the motion of the 
Biasses . . the Angular or Curve Motion. X789 Kbid Inlelt. 
Powers x«p Astronomers call it angular distance. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1. xi 6 /a Angular Motion, is the motion 
of a body which moves circularly about a point. Thus, a 
pendulum has an angular motion about its centre of motion ; 
and the planets have an angular motion about the sun. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. l ii. 41 Having an angular aperture of 60 . 
1880 Gray Hot. Text. Me. 396 The angular divergence, or 
distance of the axis of the nrsl leaf from the second. 

8 . Of penonal appearance : Having the joints and 
bony protuberances prominent, through deficiency 
of round ness and plumpness in the fleshy parts. 
Of action: Moving the limbs in angles, jerky, 
abrupt, ungraceful, awkward. 

xSjo Rlackik Asschylus I. Pref. 45 Their movements were 
slow, their gesticulations abrupt ana angular. *898 Holm ns 
Ant. B reive/. T., The angular female in black bombazine. 
x88o McCarthy Own Time IV. 1. 61 His gestures were 
angular and ungraceful. 

4. Of character: Stiff and formal; hard and 
wanting suavity ; crotchety and deficient in savoir 
faire\ unaccommodating; cantankerous. 

1840 Hawthorne Btog. Sk. (1879) 180 Here follow many 
bows, and a deal of angular politeness on both sides. 1851 
Kyland Neauders Planting 0/ Chr. II. 904 Rugged and 
angular natures. 1870 Dickens E . Drood 6a As a particu- 
larly angular man, 1 do not fit smoothly into the social circle. 
6 . Aslrol. Of an ‘angle’: see Angle sb 2 8 . 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. x. 11847) 133/9 The supernal in- 
fluence of schemes and angular aspects. 

6 . -angular, -angled, as in Acutangular, etc. 
Angularity (a.'ggi»lse rlti). [f. I*, anguldr-is 
Angular + -ity.] 

1. The quality or state of being angular; the 
having sharp or prominent corners. 

164* H. More Song of Soul 111. 11. xxxviii, What body ever 
yet could figure show Perfectly perfect, as rotundity Exactly 
round, or blamelesse angularity T 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 84 Glasse grossely or coursely powdered . . by reason 
of its acutenesse and angularity . . excoriates the parts through 
which it posseth. s8ax Trimmer Pract. Geol. 173 Volcanic 
grits are distinguished by the angularity of the particles, 
b. concr. in pi. Angular outlines, sharp corners. 
1B53 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 259 Dried apples la- 
come one solid breccial mass of compacted angularities. 
1899 Owen Mammalia App. B. 84 The shaft of the humerus 
. . is peculiarly rounded . . and offers none of those angu- 
larities and ridges. 1880 Howells Undisc. Country vi. 104 
The bold angularities of the fashionable female scrawl. 

2. Of personal appearance: Want of rounded 
outline. Of manner: Want of suavity, crankiness. 

1848 Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 5 Miss Tox’s dress . . had 
s certain character of angularity and scantiness. 1876 Seeley 
Stein I. 310 The angularity and combativeness of Stein’s 
manner. 

Angularly (arggidfULili), adv. [f. Angular 
+ -ly*.] In an angular manner. 

L In or with angles ; so as to form an angle. 

1999 B. Jon son Cynthia's Rev. (T.), A labyrinthean face, 
now angularly, now circularly, every way aspected. a 1691 
Boyle (J.), Another part of the same solution afforded us an 
ice angularly figured. 1703 Moxom Mech. Exert. 169 A 
piece m Timber growing angularly, or crooked. 1794 Sulli- 
van View Nat. 1. 467 A ciystaline substance . . angularly 
arranged x88o Gunther Fishes 54 Angularly bent, so as 
to consist of a vertical and horizontal limb. 

2. At (acute) angles, obliquely, diagonally, from 
comer to comer. Also fig. 

1471 Caxton Cheste \ 50 Goyng comerly or angularly sygne- 
fveth cauiele or subtiiytye. mo J. Weekbs TmtKs Cor\fl. 
Pref. A ij b. Look not fn an oblique manner or angularly 
upon the persons. s8o8 J. Webster Ned. Phil. 18 If the 
plAtes bejHsced angularly, or touch each other at one of the 
ends. 1830 Lytton Paul Cliff. L 9 A blanket, stretched 
angularly from the wall to the chimney. 

8 . Of personal appearance: see Angular 3 . 

1846 Poe Whs. (1864) III. 35 He is about five feet seven 
inches high . . angularly proportioned. 1849 Dickens Bam. 
Rudgrxxxv. (C. D. ed.) 165 Gashford . . was angularly made. 
AngulRrn898. ? Obs. rare* 0 , [f. as prec. + 
-NEM 8 .J The quality of being angular ; angularity. 


Angular 



AVCtVXiABT. 

t JL'BfnlftSJ, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. L. angulus 
(itee Angle) + -art : there was no L. anguldri-us.] 
Situated at the comen, being at angles. 

MM Caxton Chesse iv. ii. (i860) 144 The queue foloweth 
vntu two angularye places after the manor or the alphyn. 

Aagoktc xK-ggiriflct), a. [ad. L. angul&t-us pa. 
pple. of angula-re, f. anguBus an angle.] Formed 
with comers ; angled, cornered. 

1794 Mabtyn Rousseau's Bet. xvL 189 The stalk is hairy, 
angufaue and unbranched. xfisa Dana Cruet. 1. 960 Carpus 
ungulate at inner apex. 

Angulati (reijgirtlrit), v. [f. prec. or its L. 
source.] To make angulate, or cornered. 

*88e J. Watson in 7 ml. L. S. XV. 998 The upper carinal 
thread becomes much the most dominant and ungulates the 
whorls. 

Angulated (re*i)giifl*t*d), ppl. a. [f. L. angur 
lal-us Angulate + -an, by assimilation to king. pa. 
pples .1 Made to have angles, cornered. 

14M Bk. Sh Albans Eva, A cheefT pale angulatit [L. 

tu No 


are . . angulated. 1804 Bkwick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 183 
The bill is . . thick, strong, and angulated. 1837 AW. Mag. 
L t 68 A curiously angulated chrysalis. 

Angnlatiiy, adv. [f. Angulate + -ly 2.] in 
an angulate manner ; with angles or comers. 

1848 Dana Zoo/A. 503 Surface anguiately rough, or covered 
with very irregular polygonal prominences. 

Angulation (wqgiMl^'Jan). [n. of action f. L. 
augulat-us (see Angulatk). as if ad. L. *angula- 
tidn-em .] A making angulate; angular or cor- 
nered formation, or position. 

1869 Huxley in Jml. deal. Sac. XXVI. 38 The acute angu- 
lation of thejunion of the scapula and coracoid. s88o J. 


apula 

Watson in 7 rnl. Linn. Sac XV. 00 S 
strongly marked by the angulation of the 


Suture linear, but 

trongly marked by the angulation of the whorls. 

Angulato- (* Qgidu^to-), comb. f. L. anguldt- 
us used advb.» A nuu lately ; as in angulato- 
gibbous, gibbous with an angulate tendency; 
angulato-sinuous, sinuous or winding with the 
curves angled. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 359 Curapax angulato-gibboua. Ibid. 
57 1 ringer . . angulato-sinuous on outer margin. 
Anguliferoug (eeqgii/liferas), a. (f. L. angul- 
us Angle + -(i)ferouh tearing.] * Applied to a shell 
which has the last whorl angulated. Craig 1847. 
t Angultaa'tion. Obs. [f. L. angul-us after 
crystallizationX** Angulation. 

1676 Shadwbll Virtuoso iv. Wks. 1790 1. 386 To Fluidity. • 
so to Angulisation, then Christallixation. 

Angulo- (ae-ggiffl?-), combining form of L. an- 
gulus vsee Angle sb. 2 ) used advb., as in amgulo- 
dentate, angularly toothed. 

18*9 Loudoun CycL Plants , Angulo-dentate. 
Angulometer (snjgi«l/rm/Ui). rare . [f. prec. 
+ -meter.] An instrument for measuring external 
angles. 

1859 in Worcester. 1880 Knight Diet. Meek. 1. 106 A try- 
square may be termed an angulometer, 1 a bent measure.* 

Angulose (reTjgiwkms), a. rare. [ad. L. an - 
gulds-us : see Anguloum and -obe.] - Angulous. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 66 Indian Mallows . . bring forth 
Seeds either angulose or round. 1893 Maynb Exp. Lex., 
Angulosut , Full of angles or comers, angulose or angulous. 
t Angulo'uity. Obs-* [f. L. angulds-us + 
-ity.] The quality of having angles, cornered 
character. 

sto 6 in PMiixirs. 1733 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
Aagul0OO- (»qgiMld«:80-),comb. f. L. anguldsus, 
used advb. ; as in anguloao-gibboua, gibbous with 
the curved sides almost forming angles. 

1848 Dana Zoofh. 6x7 Lobules . . anguloso-gibbous.. 
Angulous (acTjgi/Has), a. 7 Obs. [a. Fr. angu- 
leux, ad. L. angulds-us, f. angulus : see Angle and 
-oua.] Having angles or corners ; angular. * 
*696 Stanley Hut. Philos. III. 111. 98 As to figure they are 
infinite ; angulous, not-angulous, strait and round. 1669 
Glanvill Seeks. Set . vii. 37 Held together by hooks, and 
angulous involutions. 17M Bradley Pant. Diet, a v. Sow- 
Thistle , The Stem is angulous. 1853 [See Angulose.] 

II Anguria (fcqgiG»-ria). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Ayyovpmp a water melon.] A genus of plants of 
the gourd fismily; also their fruit. 

s6is Cosy at Crudities 938 Anguria, the coldest fruite in 
tAste that ever I did eate. 1793 Chambers CycL Supp. ». 
The black seeded citrulor A ngurim. 1889 Eng. Meek. 6 Aug. 
446/3 Anguria . . The plant now so called is a kind of gourd, 
f AngU'Ut, a. Obs. [a. Fr .anguste (Cotgr. i6ri), 
ad. L. angust-us narrow, f. ang-tre to choke, squeeze 
tight] Strait, narrow, compressed. 

>999 A. M. Gabelkoner's Bk. Physic 6 x/i An angust neckede 
glam Ibid. 338/x If so be the wounae weare anguste, or 
dosed together, tftax Burton A mat. Mel il !L tit. (163s) 
»5t If . . the mire be so angust, what proportion is there be- 
tween the other three Elements and ft? x68x Levan* Hist. 
An. 4“ Min. Introd., A great intestine, like that of a doggo, 
angust, and of a long figure, 

f Angustate, v. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. L. angustdt- 
ppl. stem of angustd-re to narrow, f. angust-us 
narrow.] To make narrow, contract. 

sfidP Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 694 It angustates and con- 
Strings* laaer parts. 
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(wqgtrst^O, a. [ad. L. angustdt- 
us : see prec. and Angust.] Narrowed. (Said of 
leaves narrowed at the base.) 

1847 in Craig. Mod. Leaves lanceolate, angustate, sessile, 
t Aagutatud, //>/• a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
with ppl ending -Bo.l Narrowed, contracted. 

tfiig C books Body of Man 787 His Venter or Bdly is an* 
gufttated or straightned [i. e. straitened). 

AngUStation (wqgiJstri’Jan). 1 0 bs. [n. of ac- 
tion 17 L. angustd-re to narrow : see -ation.] The 
action of narrowing, straitening ; contraction. 

x6gx tr. Bacon’s Life A Death 8 Tim is simple Contraction 
and Angust iat ion or Straitning. sfisfi Wiseman iJ.i, Ob- 
struction of the vein somewhere in its passage, by some 
angustation upon It. 1833 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 
Asigutl- (&f)g»»ti-), combining form of L. 
anguslus narrow; as in anguatlxoliate, -oua, 
narrow-leaved, angus tiros trate, with narrow beak. 

II AngU'Utia. Obs. rare- 1 . [L. angustia nar- 
rowness, in pi. straits.] Straits, difficulties. 

x68a Sir T. Brownk Chr. Morals (1756) 81 They ever* 
lastingly struggle under their angustia'*. 
t Axiga-artity. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. an- 
gustitat-em, n. of state f. angust wf.J -next. 

1300 A M. Gabe Bittner's Bk. Physic toyi Heerwith hath 
on bine cu retie whoc th rough e the angustitye of hb Brest 
oftentimes fell downe to the earth. 

t Angu stneis, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Angust + | 
-NE 8 S .1 Narrowness, tightness, contraction. 

*899 A. M. GabelMoner's Bk. Physic 101/9 Pilies . . for the 
Coughe, and angustnes of the Brest. 

AngUltUTa. or Angostura. A town on the 
Orinoco, now called Ciudad Bolivar. It gives its 
name to a bark, valuable as a febrifuge and tonic, 
the produce of Galipea or Cusparia febrifuga. 

1791 A Brands [title) Experiments and Observations on 
the Angustura Bark. 1840 Pkrkira Mat. Med. 1004 Angos- 
tura bark . . was first publicly noticed in the London Atedi. 
cal youmal for 1789. 1866 M astern in Treat. Bot . 317 The 
means, chemical and otherwise, of distinguishing the true 
from the false Anuottura barks. 1879 M ihs Ba addon Vixen 
III. Y01 Propped up with sherry and Angostura bitters. 
1879 w atts Diet. Chem. 3rd. Suppl. 87 Sections of irue An- 
gustura bark. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Angustura. 

Anhad, obs. form of Onehoou, unity. 

An-hand, on hand : see An prep . and Hand. 
t Anhang, V. Obs. 3-5. Forms : a. strong: 
Inf. anhon. Pa. t. anheng, -hong, -honga. Pa. 
pple. anhon gen, -hong(e, -hon. 0 . weak : Inf. 
anhonge(n, unhang. Pa. pple. anhonged, -od, 
(5 enhonged). [app. a variant of Ahano OE. 
ahAn (:— *ahahan, *ahangan ) through confusion of 
An- pref 1 and A- pref. 1. The weak conjugation 
of the pa. pple. exemplifies the ultimate levelling 
of OE. h 6 n trans. and hangian intr., and their re- 
spective compounds.] To hang. a. trans. 

a. 1905 Lav. 1093 pat he sculde boon anhongen. Ibid. 
9969B He wolde hine slmn offer anhon. Ibid. 99338 And an- 
heng alie pa munkes. saw R. Glouc. 509 Harmles me him 
nom . . & supbe anhunge him. c 1380 Sir Pet ntnb. 9 369 pan 
schullep pay peues . . Bco to-dmwe and eke an-honge. 

9. iso5 I- ay. 13166 Swor . . pat he hine wolde anhongen 
fxasoanhonge]. csjoiOx/.Stud. in E. E. P. (1869)40 wnat 
is pe man: pat jund anhongod is. 1340 Ayenb. 51 panne 
he becomp . . pvef, and panne me hine anhongep. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 453 She shulde anhonged be. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
111. xxiv, To be enhonged by the nalse. 

b. intr. 

a 1300 A~. Horn 398 Schame mote pu fonge And on h^e 
rode anhonge. 

Anharmonlc (ttaihajnyrnik), a. Math. [ad. 
Fr. anharmonique , f. Gr. dv- not + dppoviu-bt Har- 
monic.] Not harmonic. Applied to the section of 
a line by four points A, B, C, D, when their mutual 

distances are such that is unequal to ; the 

ratio between these two quotients is called the on- 
harmonic ratio of AC. 

1863 Salmon Conic Sect, w This ratio b called the An- 
harmonic ratio of the pencil 1865 C. Price Tril. Coor- 
dinates 43 For a system of four points (ox lines) there are but 
six different An harmonic ratios, x88x Atkenmnm 13 Aug. 
905/1 Anharmonic section. 

An-haete, in haste : see An prep, and Haste sb. 
tAnbaunos, -anae, v. Obs. [variant of En- 
hance : see An- pref. 4.] To raise up ; exalt, extol. 

1*97 R. Glouc 458 panne 30 noblemen an hansyep )oure 
poit. a 1300 Leg. Rood (187x1 48 pe holi rode was Sfounde 
. . In may. And anhansed I Vernon MS. honoured) was in sep. 
tembr c sago Pol. Poems 939 Idylnesse and thefte . . On 
the galwys they scholde anhaunse. c 1450 Lomeucm Grail 
liiL 31 Forto anhawncen there goddb name, 
t A&hai't, V. Obs. [OE. onhmtan to make hot: 
see An- pref. 1 and Heat v.] tram. To beat, in- 
flame. intr. To become hot or inflamed. 

c xago O. Kent. Strut, in E. E. Misc. jo Wyn pat . . an-het 
alb po pot hit drinked \ betokned alle po pet bied an-h66t of 


tAUMITi, v. Obs. 8-3. Inf anhebbon; 
Pa. t. anhof, anhefde. [JOE, onhebban : see An- 
pref 1 and Heave v.\ but perh. for Aheave (see 
As* 5).] To lift up ; also, to hold up, sustain. 


AVHUirGSBSD. 

rats Trim. Coil. Horn. 177 Da water atormes an-hefdsn 
here stefttR. iaea Lav. 16099 Samuel pat sweord juidiof 
(tags vp heof). /fid. tstmj AnoAerhaiue we habbeofi mare 
pene we raajen an-hebben. . . 4 . ..... 

f Aahi'laatf a* Obs. rare-K [ad. L anhHdnt- 
em, nr. pple. of anhHd-re : see AnueliJ Breath- 
ing, inhaling. 

1764 Ann. Reg. 141/1 The anhelenfi tubes by which trees 
suck their nourishment from the earth. _ _ _ , , 

Aahilitioa Iwnb/l/t-jan^. arch. [a. Fr. anhc* 
lotion, ad. L. anheldtidn-cm, f.ankild*re ; see next.] 
1 . A breathing with difficulty, panting ; shortness 
of breath, asthma. 

1603 Cockeram, Anhelation, theTbsiqae. ifige CuLrursR 
Riverine vii. i. 148 In a Dispncea, the breath b thick, with- 
out noise or anhefation. 1794 Palsy Nat. Thtol. x. § J (1819 
159 In a city-bast, for example, what deglutition, what an* 
heletion 1 1839 Hoonx Med. Diet. 347 A permanent dim- 
cutty of breathing or anhelation. 

2 .fig. Panting,aspiration(*v/?8ran object of desire). 
a s6gt Donnb Serm. vii. 73 Our Anhelation and panting 
after the Joyes of the Kingdom of Heaven. x6eg Blackmorn 
Pr. Arid, l 003 When hb exhaling Soul to Heav’n aspires, 
In sacred Anhelations, and inflam'd Desires, 
t A&hfl'la, V. Obs.\ also 4-5 aaele. [a. OFr. 
anelc-r, anhtle-r to breathe, cogn. w. Pr. ocular. 
It. anelart L. anhlldre to pant ; f. an* * ambi on 
both sides, doubtfully + hdldre to breathe.] 

1 . ?To blow, puff. 

c 1340 Gant. A Gr. Kni 793 He weirs) .. Bobe wyth bulb) 
& here) . . And etayne), pal hyra a-nelede, of pe he)o feue. 
2 .fig. To pant for, aspire to. 
c 1493 Wyntoun Cron. v. x. 480 Constantynys sonnys thre 
Dat Mielyd to pot Ryawte. X&36 Latimes end Serm . be/. 
Conv. I.49 With most fervent doire, they anheale, breathe, 
and gape for the fruit of our convocation. 

Anhele, obs. form of Anneal. 
tAnhrled, ///.«. Obs. rare. [f. Anhele + 
-ed.] Breathing, or breathed out, with painoreffort 
1644 England's Tears In Hart. Misc. V. 439 The poor 
labourer, who useth to mingle the morning dew with hie 
anheled sweat 1636 Blount Gtossogr Anheled, which 
breatheth with pain or difficulty, puffed up, broken winded. 

t AnhelO'ie, a. ? Obs. rare. [f. L . anhel us 
panting + -one, as if ad. L. *ankNds-us.] » next. 

X73X Bailey, Ankelose, fetching breath quick and short ; 
puffing and blowing. 1B08 Macdonald Ttlegr. Comm. 39 
[It] rendered him so constantly anhelose. 
t Anhe'lons, a. Obs. [f. L. anhel-us panting; 
puffing a -oua ; cf. Fr. anhileux .] Short of breath, 
short-winded, panting. 

1661 S. Stone Deceiv . Deceit! d is Rude anhelous pantings, 
and interrupt breathings at Devotion, sfilg tr. Boast's 
Merc. Comfit, vi. 189 Anhelous or Short-breathed F evers 
have their name from difficult and anhelous respiration. 1880 
in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Anhidrotio (aenhidrp tik), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Gr. dr not + Ibpnruc-bt sudorific, f. Ibpwt sweat.] 
A. adj. Tending to check perspiration. B. sb. A 
medicinal agent of this nature. 

x88o Syd. Soc. Lex., Anhidretics . . sponging the surface 
of the body with cold mineral or vegetable acids . . internal 
administration of dilute phosphoric acid, etc. 

An-high, -hegh, -h ey(e, on high: see An- prep. 
and High. 

f Anhi'gh(a. v. Obs. 4; also anhu)i r anhuiglio. 
[prob. for a-htgh (see An- pref. 5) :—0£. *o-Aedn, 
cogn. w. OHG. irhdhan (mod.G. erhdken ), Goth. 
ushauhjan ; perh. a later formation on An- pref I 
+ hegh-en, htgh-en, to exalt : see High v.] 

1 . trans. To exalt, raise, advance, promote. 

1340 Ayenb, 49 Huanne hi wyllep . . hare uryandsa an hejy 
ine dingnetes of hoti cherch. Ibid. 93 To missigge to ham 
pet he wyle harmi, him uor to anhejL 
b. To lift up on the gallows, hang. 

< 1330 Arth. A Mart. 9366 Told hem this vilanie And seyd 
he wold horn anheighe. 

2 . intr. To raise itself, mount up, increase. 

1340 Ayenb. 40 pis stone snhqep and lo|ep be pe stat of 
Pe persones pet nit dop. 

AnhUrfeoUg (senhrstas), a. Biol. [mod. f. Gr. 
dr priv. + lor-br web. tissue + -ous ; cf. Fr. ankis/e.] 
Of tissue : Without recognizable structure. 
t88» in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Anhi*t, v. Obs. rare. [f. An pref 1 + Hit, ad. 
ON. kitta.] To hit, strike against. 

1997 R. Glouc 183 Arture ajen be Brest ys felawe uorst 
anhytte. a 1300 K. Horn 7x1 Wei tone butsjm flitte Wip 
swerde ihc pe anhiue. c ijag E. E.Allil. P. C. 4x1 So hat) 
anger onhit his hert. 

An-honest, for on-konest, north, f. Un-honbbt a. 
Anhungered (*nhmjgajd),///.a. arch. [app. 
for earlier a*hungred {an- Tor a* before vowel : see 


An- pref 5) ofkungred :—OE. 01 


a-thirsf, OE. of-pyrsted, a-down, Ofl. of-dune) 


of-hyngrod 
E. of-dune ) : 


(cf. 


A-hunoebed, Of-hungered. Later variants were 
En-hunoebed, In-hungered ; the sequence being 
apparently of, a -, an, en- t in.] 

1 . Overcome with hunger, hungry. 
cijm K. Alas. X999 The folk and the poreUe weoren an. 
hungred. 1377 Langl. P. PI.B.X.S9 (Oriel MS.) Bothe an- 
hungred [a r. afyngerd, a-hungred) and a-prist. 1398 Tie. 
visa Barth. Da P. R. vi. ix. (1403) 195 The nouryce fedyth 
the chikle whan it is an hungred. tgsfi Tmoalb Matt. sU. 
x His disciples war anhongred. tgv Gone*., unbound, 
fix* & x88t Revised, an hungred. 
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%ftg. Eagerly desirous, longing. 

1848 Lowell Poet. Wks. 1079, 39* Anhungered for some 
Joy untried. aMi Swinivrhk Stuart 1 v. I. M y people 

imim in cooth Hot nod Anhungered on this trail of Mrs. 
f Jufr4rangrjr, <*• Obs. rare, [variant of A- 
hunort, the a- or aft - being due to assoc with 
arhungered, anhungered, though perhaps meant 
to be intensive.] Hungry, in a hungry state. 

1607 Shako. Car. 1. L 909 They said they were an hungry : 
oigh'd forth Prouerbcs ; That Hunger broke etone wale : 
that, doggeo mutt eate. 1881 R. Knox Hitt. CeyDu 103 
Many times we were forced to remain an hungry. 
Anhumed, obs. form of One-hohnxd ppl. a. 
Anhydrio (senhaidrik), a. [f. Gr. drffy-ot 
watei less + •!().] ■> Anhydrous, iflio Syd. See. Lex. 
A&hydxidt (wnliei’draid). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
&rtBp-ot waterless (f. dr priv. 4- (top water) 4* -IDE.] 
A chemical compound formed by die union of oxy- 
gen with another element, without hydrogen, but 
which, on exposure to water, absorbs hydrogen and 
becomes an add. Also called anhydrous acids , 
because they aie produced by expelling the water 
(containing all the hydrogen) from oxy-acids. 
i§§3 Watts Viet . Chem. 1. ao$ Vary few triatomic anhy- 


drides are yet known. Phosphoric anhydride, PiOi, is the 
only well known member of this class. s96o Eng. Aleck. 

9 Apr. 58/1 Sulphuric anhydride SO, when added to water, 
takes up the oxygen to form a new acid radical. 

Anhydrite (aenhaidrait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
AvMp-ot waterless 4 -rrx min. form. ; so named by 
Werner.] Anhvdrous gypsum, or sulphate of lime. 

1031 Rrxwstbx Optics xxx. eji Augite, Anhydrite, Axinite. 
lisa T. Graham Elew. Chem . 11. v. 497 Sulphate of lime 
occurs in a crystalline form, without water, forming the 
mineral anhydrite. 1873 Use Diet. Arts I. 277 Anhydrite 
is frequently found in beds of rock-salt, where it is often 
associated with gypsum or hydrous sulphate of lime. 

Anhydro- (wnhaiidro-), combining form of next, 
eh in onhydro-borate, •sulphate , etc. 

st73 Fowniib Chem. 313 Potassium forms . . two acid sul- 
phates. and an anhydroeulphate. 1883 .Vh/onr X X V J 1 . 433 
Benzoic sulphlmide or anhydro-eulphamine benzoic acid. 
Anhydrous (oenhai-dras), a. [mod. f. Or. 
dvMp’Ot waterless (f. dr priv. 4 - (top water) 4 -ous.] 

1 . Chem. Having no water in its composition: 
said of salts, crystals, destitute of water of crystal- 
lization, etc. Cf. Anhydride. 

ztip Pantolog. 1. tv., Anhidrous Sulphate of Lima. 1807 
Faraday Chem. Memtp. xxiv. 610 Reduce the substance to 
an anhydrous state. 1833 Penny Cyel. I. 981 The vapour of 
anhydrous (waterless^ alcohol. 1873 Dawron Dtrton 0/ Life 
v. 108 An anhydrous silicate of lime and magnesia. 

2. transf. waterless, sapless, dried up. 

187a Holmes Poet Broaty. T. lx. >94 That exsiccated and 
almost anhydrous organism. 1874 in Coues Binit 0/ M.- W. 
403 The sterile and anhydrous region of the centraf desert. 

H Aniont. ftnnlont. [Anglo-lnd. ad. Tamil 
Aaai ha(tu dam-building.] * In the Madias Presi- 
dency, the dam constructed across a river to fill, 
and regulate the supply of, the channels drawn off 
from it.' (Col Yule.) 

1784 Deep. Cri. Direct. In Burkds Wks. IV. Z04 A supply 
of water . . which can only be secured by keeping the Anicut 
and banks in repair, tin R. Patterson Ett. Hitt. A Art 
ao8 Vast dame or annicuts across the riven taka the place 
of the canals of the northern provinces. 

Anldiom&'tio, a. rare - l . [f. Gr. dr priv. 4 
Idiomatic.] A proposed substitute for unidiomaiic. 

b8s7 Hare Guesses (1859) aia Even Landor recommends 
the adoption of auidiematic as an English word; though 
our language does not acknowledge the Greek negative pre- 
fix, except in words like anarchy, introduced in their com- 
pound state, so that anidiematicai would exemplify itielC 
Anldloma*tloal, a. [f. prec. 4 - -at. ‘ .] -- prec. 
1804 -9 I-andor l mag. Coup. il 078 You would not say ‘two 
rimes' ; it is anidiomaticaL [See also prec] 
t Aniente, v. Ohs.; also 4 6 anyente. [a. 
OFr. aniente-r to bring to nought (»Pr. and it. 
anient ar), f. d to + nient, mod. nMnt nought ( — 
It niente ) late L. +neintem or +neceniem , f, ne, 
nec not 4 entem (nom. ens) being: tee Entity.] — 
Anientise (which is the commoner form). 

1M3 Langu P. PL C. xx. 967 How myghte ha asks mercy 
. . That . . wilfuliiche wolde mercy anyente? Ibid. xxi. 389 
So lyf shal lyf lets * her lyf hah lyf anyented. 1574 tr. Little ■ 
teds Tenures 140 b, The wamrante is anyented and defeated. 
tAniente,/// a. Ohs . [contr. pa. pple. of the 
preceding^ for aniented.] 

164s Tenues de la Ley ax Aniente in our law language sig- 
nifies as much as frustrated or made voyde. 
t Anienti*#, -isll, v. Obs. Forms: 4 anient* 
iso, anyentise 4 5 aoientlsae, anyntlaoho, 
•esohe, anentysoh(e, -laoh(e, aimontisaohe, 4-6 
anyntlM, 5 anentlse, -iah, -yaah, an yy n ty uoh 
(enyyn-, enyntysoh), 6 anaauntyse (8 aneant- 
iae). Aphet. 4 nemtiahs. [a. OFr. antentiss • 
extended stem of aniesUir (later ohmvsAV. anaiasUir, 
an/antir) var. of cmienter : see prec., and -ish. 
Aneantiu, in 18th c, is after mod.Fr.] 

1 . To bring to nought, annul, annihilate, destroy, 
ida WYcuv Rem. iv. 14 If the! that ben of thalawe, ben 
eyns. feith b anentyschid, er distroyed. rsjBS Chaucer 
Melib. eBe Ye hen net aniembsed [v. r. Rnyntesched, anen- 
riached] or destroyed hem. 144s Pr om g . Para* Aoyyu- 


Hied and anulled. 179s J. Biu Curs. Sketch 304 (modem* 
ising petition <fi*u> To great aneantisiagand impoverishing 
of tfiepenons of the same veanls. 

2 . To make of no account, to bring low, reduce. 

138a Wvcur Rectus, xiil 8 To the tyme he neencishe 11388 
anyittische) thee twies or thriee, sjaB Tern visa Barth. De 
P. R. v. x, Okie men hat ben anyntised . . and wastid by aide 
oher siknesse. 1496 Dives f Panp. (W. de Words) vi. av. 
938/1 Cryste . . anentysshed nymself and dysparyched hym- 
Mile in to the lykeneue of a seniaunt. 1330 Love Bonaveut. 
Afirr. xiii. (W; de Words* H vj, In so meebe he lowed hym 
andaneauntyaed(£jM* AfS. anentysched] hymeeife, that, etc. 

t Aniontteraiont. Obs. [a. OFr. amentisse- 
ment : see prec. and -mint. Cf mod .Fr. anJan/isse ■ 
ment.] Annihilation, destruction. 

HkSPrectmm. in Patten Lett. 883 111. 319 The fret test 
anyntiuhment, shame and rebuke that ever myght Tails to 
this sold land. 1488 Act 4 Hen. VII, i, To decrease and 
destruedon of your ly velode. .and anyemeemeqt of the same. 
<498 Act u Hen. Vi I , xxxi, To the greet anyatissement of 
the value of thlssues and profiles, 
t Ani gh. r. Obs. rare* 1 . In 6 annle. [f. A- 
pref. 1 1 4 Nigh.] To draw near, approach. 

1594 Carew Taste Ged/r. Bvlleigne vi88i) 33 Tydings to 
bears, how now grey moms annies. 

Anigh (&nai ), adv. and prep. [mod. f. Nioh ; 
app. intended as archaic by assoc, witn down, adown, 
far, afar, etc. Cf. near , ancar.] 

A. adv. Nigh, near. 

1868 Morris Earth. Par. 1. Prol. 33 Ah, what a meeting 
as she drew a-nigh. 1870 Ibid. 1 1 1, iv. 404 He came anigher 
to the sun. 1889 Mrs. Whitney Hither te xxxviii. 490 
Worthy to dwell anigh. 

B. prep. Nigh, near to. 

1773 GentL Afar. XL1II. 399 So chang'd!— 1 hate to go 
a-nigh tlm place. 1B60 Readk Cloist. a H. IV. X73 They 
must not come anigh a dying bed. 1870 Morris Earth. Par. 
1. 11. 53s No dart was cast, nor any engine bent Anigh him. 

Ay-night (inai t), adv., prop phr., arch. [OE. 
on niht, reduced by common change of proclitic 
on to a : already in Chaucer MSS it interchanges 
with the modem at night.] By night, at night. 

c 1000 Art. Gosp . John vii. 50 Nichodemus . . se he com to 
him on nyht. a 1300 Fieri s 4 Bl. 94 Murie hi uerden her 
anijt. <*1384 Chaucer H. of Fame ia To make folks to 
dreme a-nyght [v. r. on nyglit). c s 388 — At an cf L. T. 6xa 


ante 49 J 
rzj86 — 


At an cf L. T. 612 


They moste take in pacience a- night [r*. r. at nyght, at ny)t, 
a nynt] Such maner necessaries, c 1440 Partenofe 3113 They 
mete neuer but a nyght. 1600 Shakb. A. V. L. 11. iv. 49, 
I . . bid him take that for comming a night to lane Smile. 
z8jp I'ennybon Arab. Mights ii, Anight my shallop . . dove 
The citron-shadows in the blue. 

t A-ni'ghtertima, advb. phr. Obs . rare- 1 . 
[A pre/A in, on + nighten P«rh. — nih/e or nihta, with 
•er for pronounced -/) +Timi.] At night time. 

CZ430 Lvoa Rochas vi. iv. (1554) 151 b, Anyghtertyme his 
slepe fill oft he brake. 

A-nighte (finoi ts), adv. arch, [coalescence of 
the two OE. forms on niht (see A-nxght), and 
nihtes advb. gen. (cf. Where do you go of a night t\ 
both*- L. noctu Thus simply ma-night, though 
the • s has often been taken as a plural sign, and 
has tended to give a more habitual flense.] 

[918 O. E. Chren ., Da bestaelon hie hie keah nihtes. a isjo 
Owl 4 Might. 9x9 (hi singest a niht. Ibid. aj8 pu flihst 
nihtes.] 1x440 Gesta Rem. 6x The lady a-ruose on nyghtes 
[v. r. rose a-nyghtes] for to here his songs. 1377 Test, xe 
Patriarchs 7a Leachery and covetousness - . walk abroad as 
well a nights as of days. x6ox Shaks. JhL C . i. iL 193 
Bieeke-headed men, and such as sleepe a-nights. 1849 R. 
Statvlton Juvenal 104 They lodged a-ntgnts in hollow 
trees. 1873 Shadweu. Rfsom IVeTts n. Wks. HI. aex To 
tit up a-nights late. 1898 H. G Robinson Diary HI. 159 
She used to go out a-mghts with her face hid up in her 
cloak. 

t A-ni’ght-timeS, advb. phr. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[A prep l m, on + Night + times advb. gen.] In 
the night time ; by night. 

1383 Goldino Calvin an Dent. vii. 40 a, A nighttimes he 
appeared to them as in a pillar of fyre. 

Anil (flemil). Also 6 anelo, -ill, 6-7 -lie, 7 an- 
neill. [a. Fr. or p* anil ^Sp. a Ail, , ad- Arab. 
JujjJl an-nll, i.e, at the + nil, Arab, and Pen. ad. 
Skr. nl/t indigo (and -plant), f. nfta dark blue.] 

1. The Indigo shrub ; the native name of the E. 
Indian species ( Indigofer a tinctoria) ; but in Bot . 
the trivial name of tne W. Indian Indigo (/. Anil). 

171a tr. Pomets Hist. Drugs 1. 91 There Is a Meal made 
of Anil . . out ofthe entire Plant. S7S3 Phil. Trout. XLVII I. 
957 [Indigo] not of equal value with that made of the anil. 
1866 Treat. Bot. 6ei/s fndigtfera Anil., has become 
naturalised in Asia and Africa. 

2. The indigo dye. 


of aniline compounds or derivatives; m 
onttamio- Phrnylamic, ohlonanil C 4 CUCV 
Anil* (cneil), m [ad. L. atsH-is, f» asms old 
woman : see -ilk ] Of or like an old woman, old- 
womanish; imbecile- 

stge Gaulr Afagmstrem. 118 Puerile halludilatioM and 
anile delira tions. 1884 tr. Beuefs Mere. Cempit. Ded. z 
But why do 1 recount those ancient and (1 had almost said) 
anile t lungs f 1803 Syd. Smith Whs. (1867* 1. 64 Not anile 
conjecture, but sound evidence of events. 1086 *- Vaughan 
lie. w. Mystics (i86oj II. 931 Romanticism . . grew anile in 
its premature decrepitude. ? - 

▲*nilon*8S. ? Obsr ° [f. prec. + -kim.] Hie 
quality of being anile ; anility. 

173s in Bailey; whence in Jomnson and mod. Dicta 
Anilepi, variant of An left, a. Obs., single. 
Atiillft (fini lik), a. Chem. [f. Anil 4 -10.J 

1. Of or pertaining to anil ; as in Attilic (or Indi* 
gotic) Acta, obtained by the action on indigo of 
boiling nitric acid and water. 

s 868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 158. 

2. -anilio in comb. ■> of aniline ; as in anthranilic, 
chrysanilic. 

1883 Watts Did . Chem. 1. 957 Chryemniiic Acid. 

Anilite (ornitoid). Chem. [f. Anil- + -id*, • 
Aniline am)ide.] A species of alkalamide, related 
to aniline as the amides are to the amines ; hence 
called phenylamide ; it may be viewed as ammonia 
NH, in which one atom of H is replaced, as in 
aniline, by phenyl, and another by an oxidized 
radical, the name of the latter being prefixed, as in 
Aort- anilide ( m phenyl acetamide ». 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1879; 1. 295 Anilides, synonym 
of Pfienylmmides. 

Aniline (ecnilain). Chem. [f. (byFritzche 1841) 
Anil indigo + -ink.] A chemical base important 
in the arts as the source of many beautiful dyes ; 
obtained originally by distilling indigo with caustic 
potash, but subsequently from many other sources, 
especially coal-tar. 

A. is a colourless, oily, aromatic, volatile liquid, of 
constitution C a H, (NH,), which may be viewed as 
ammonia in which one hydrogen atom is replaced 
by the compound radical phenyl C,H„ hence also 
called Phenylamine ; or as benzol C,H„ in which 
one atom of 11 is replaced by amidogen NH„ 
whence also called Amtdobensol and Anndobenstene. 
It forms crystalline salts with acids, c. g. Aniline 
acetate, oxalate, sulphate, nitrate , etc., and com* 
pound anilines in which one or both the hydrogen 
atoms in NH, are replaced by radicals, as Ethyl 
aniline , Dicthylaniline, etc. 

1830 Daubf.ny A tom. The . viii. <ed. 9) 937 [Iaatine) if heated 
along with potaxx, yields an organic base capable of neutral- 
izing acids . . which is called aniline, i860 Piessk Lab. Chem. 
Wend. 138 Obtaining a dye, Aniline, from the waste tar of 
gas works. x86x Lend. Rev. 99 J unc 739 Aniline is a colour, 
less liquid, with a strong aromatic odour, and a sharp burning 
taste . . From this aniline chemists are now preparing every 
shade of blue and red. 

2. attrib. in aniline dyes, colours, black, red. purple, 
yellow, green, etc., printing, process, etc.; and in 
Chem. m aniline series, compounds, acetate, etc. 

1884 Daily Tel. 99 July, That exquisite purple tint whirh is 
due to the modern discovery of the aniline dyes. t86o Eng. 
Meek, a July 340/3 Aniline colours derived from coal were 
discovered in 1856. 1869 Roacox Elem. Chem. xxxix. jti 
A niline acetate . . on heating loses a molecule of water, yield- 


M. 1 he indigo dye. 

tgSx Act 93 Elis. hr. (Pulton) Cloth . . grounded with woad 
only, or with woad and a nelo, alias blew Inde. 1394 Blun- 
devil Exert. ▼. xL (ed. 7) su Merchandises that come from 
AOrique . . Gold, Ivory, Anul, feathers. 1309 Hakluyt Vey. 
II. 1. efts They vse to pricke the flldflne, and to put on it a 
kinde of anile or blacking, which doth continue alwayee, 
t8tt Bk. Rates t (Jam.) AaneUL ofjfiaiWrie for llutert [us. 
dyers! the pound weight thereof-^ vitya. s6m Puicnai 
Pilgrims il 1415 Hispahan . . vsetn greatetore or AniL sSNa 
T. Ross tr. Humboldts Trav. I. xv. 309 The anil, or indigo, 
of these provinces hat always been considered .. at equal* • 
to that of Guatemala. 

8 . Chem. Formative (prefix or suffix) of names 


1878 A. Hamilton Nervous Die. ax The black anilin process 
of Herbert Major. Med. An aniline copying pencil. 

8. As final element in many names ol aniline deriv- 
atives: as chrysawilim, leueaniline, rosanUine, etc. 

1871 Watts Diet Chem. VL 160 A considerable quantity 
of very pure hydrochloride of roaaniline. 1875 Use Diet. 
Arts I. X87 Aniline-yellow . . The name of ChryumiUne has 
been given to this very beautiful yellow colour. Hofaann 
has shown that cfarysanilinc is intimately related to roaani- 
line and leueaniline. 

Anility (fini lYti). [ad. L. amlitSt-em, LanTiis: 
see Anile and -ity.] The state of being an old 
woman ; old- womanishness ; dotage, foolishness. 
Big. used more contemptuously than senilsty. 

1693 Cocker am, Anility, Dotage. 2780 Sterne Serm. 
111. 977 This reformation . . perfected and handed down, if 
not ‘entirely without spot or wrinkle.* at least without groat 
blotches or marks of anility I 278$ Tuckeb Lt. Mat, 1 1. 289 
Youth can never be anility, nor beauty become ugliness. 
zRsz Blackw. Mag ; L. eon The fopperies and anilities of 
fashion. iSfe Miasms. Mag. May 6e M Oiler . . treats aa an 
exploded anility the belief in Hebrew as the primitive 
language. 

t Antal, v. Obs. [f. A- prof, s sway+OE. 
ntm-an to take (see Nim) : cogn. w. Goth, usniman, 
MHG. emlmen. 1 To take away. 

cnasAgs. Geqfl.Matt.xrr.98 AnynuUS bwt pond set hym. 
rim Celt. Hem. 999 Crist., to helle )ewende, and pane 
deoiel jewilde, and him of inam adam and euam. 

Aaiambility (enimfibi'ITti). rare- 1 , [f. next: 
see •BiLiTY.] Capacity of animation. 

1814 W. Taylor in Mouth. Rev. LXXIV. 393 Hint an 
animabiUty of body is acquired (if we may coin a word). 

f Aninablt, a. Obs.-* [ad. L. animSdilis 
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vivifying, T.animd-re to give life: lee - bli.] ‘That 
Which may be pat into lue or receive animation.’ J. 
*ftp ia Blount Glesaogr . ; whence ia Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

t Aniwihlenm, 0 Ar.-« [f. prec. + nis*.] 
» Anim ability Bailey 1731 . 
t AnimadvWYMl. 06s. rare- 1 , [f., Anim- 
advert, -version, after reversal, betide revert, re • 
version.] The faculty of perceiving or noticing ; 
consciousness. - Animadversion a. 

i&fa Most Setter efSml 11. 11. iu xxxv. mete. Thai Uvcly 
inward anSmadvenal ; k ia the soul itself; foe X cannot con- 
ceive the body doth animadvert, 
t A:niuitdTOTS#, V. 06s. rare [f. L. anim- 
advert- ppl. stem of animadvert-lre : see below.] 
To notice^ comment upon ;•» Animadvert x. 

164a Sir E. Drring S/. on Reiig. 148 All the Fathers might 
be revised and briefly animadveraecL 
A&imidvandca (*inim&dv 5 \ij 3 n\ [ad. L. 
animadverridn em , n. of action f. animadvert-lre : 
see Animadvert. Cf. Fr. animadversion 16 th c. 
In Littrd, which may have been the immediate 
model.] gen. The action or process of animadvert- 
ing, or its embodiment in words. 

X. The turning or directing of the attention. 

+ L The action of turning the attention to a subject ; 
the observation or consideration of anything. 06s. 

1604 Bacon Adv. Loom. Liv.fr (1873! 07, 1 have no 
meaning . .to make any exact animadversion of the errors 
and impediments in matters of learning. >677 H air Prim. 
Orig. Man. 63 The due animadversion and Inspection of 
their own Minds. 173R J. Krill Anim. (Econ. Pref. 30 
Accurate Animadversion and Comparison of.. the appear- 
ances. 1793 T. Taylor Apuleins <i8?a) 6x Returning to an 
animadversion of the present transactions. 

T 2. The faculty or habit of noticing or observing ; 
attention, perception, conscious mental action. 06s. 

sflox CiiEsmi Love's Mart, dxxxi, The vnsatiate Sparrow 
. . Foretels true things by animaduertion. i6Bx Glanvill 
Sad. Triton. 11. (1796) 464 For in an infinite Life as God is, 
there can be no distraction, his animadversion necessarily 
being infinite. x68s Kusr Disc. Truth 177 Food which 
without their intention or animad version is concocted in their 
Ventricle. 

1 8 . (with pi.) The action of calling the attention 
of others ; notice, monition, warning. 06s. 

(647 Sfrigo Aug. Rediv. 111. vi. (1854) 174 His excellency 
bad animadversions from the committee. . 01 incursions made 
by the king’s horse, a 9674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 4a 
They all knew Ucsor's fate, by contemning, or neglecting 
such animad versions, xyxs Steele Sped. N o. 443 P 7 Another 
timely Animadversion is absolutely necessary. 

II. Judicial or critical attention. 

A The action of taking judicial cognizance of 
offences, and of inflicting punishment ; toner, with 
pi. a penal visitation, arch . 

1846 H. Lawrfnce Comm. 4 IVarrew. Angels 65 O wish 
rather the animadversion to fall upon your bodies and estates. 
1716 Avliffe Farerg. 1*7 A [ecclesiastical] Censure has a 
relation to a Spiritual Punishment, but an [ecclesiastical] 
Animadversion has only a respect to a Temporal one, as 
Degradation, and the Delivering of a Person over to the 
Secular Court. X750 Wbslky Wks. 187s VII. 394 Of all 
divine animadversions, there is none more horrid . . than this 
[an earthquake). 1839-49 Alison Hist. Ettr. (1849) VIII. 1 . 
f 73. 198 A power whose lightest measure of animadversion 
would be banishment. 

5. The utterance of criticism, usually of a hostile 
kind ; censure, reproof, blame. 

xJMThynnr A niutadv. 68 Fyve especiall things, woorthye 
the animadversione. i6ax Burton Anat. Met. 11. Hi. vi, He 
hath done more worthy of dispraise and animadversion, then 
worthy of commendation. x68oin Somers Trade II. 84 
Could not possibly escape the Animadversion of Che House. 
1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 155 P x No weakness of the 
human mind has more frequently incurred animadversion. 
1833 I. Taylor Spirit. Desk. iii. 107 A perfect liberty of 
animadversion upon clerical conduct. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Organ. $ x. 5 Our temper at this moment should 
not be one of animadversion and cavil. 

6 . eoncr. A criticism, comment, observation, or 
remark (usually, but not always, implying censure). 

xjM Thynnx A nimadv. a My petye animadueraions vppon 
the Annotations and Corrections .. dcliuered by master 
Thomas Speghte vppon the last editions of Chaucers Workcs. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles HI xda His incomparable animad- 
versions on God's love to mankind. 1740 61 Mas. Delany 
Lift $ Cerr. (1861) III. 498 Our landlady and her maids 
making animadversions on our conduct. 1839 Hall am Hist. 
Lit. 11 .il viL f 93. 303 He made some sharp animadversions 
on this ode. 

t A^dnubdveTslvo, a. (and s6.) 06s. [f. L. 
animadvert - ppl. stem of aniwadvert-fre (see 
Animadvert) + -ive.] Having the faculty of anim- 
adversion ; perceptive, percipient. 
a sfl4R H. More Song of Soul il i. 11. xxvl, Though trees 
have not animadvenive sense. 1678 Cudworth Jutell. Syst. 
xso Attentive to its own actions, or animadversive of them, 
sees Boylb Free Enq. 184 Perception . . is the Prerogative 
of Animadversive Beings, 
b. Used as s6. Percipient agent, rare. 
i860 H. More Myst. GedL vm. xf. 404 [These] win take up 
the Animadversion of the Soul so much, that one Aoimao- 
versive will not suffice for both these Provinces. 

t AnimffidvffiYshrffiaeM. 06s.— [f. prec. + 
-ness.] * The power of animadverting or making 
judgment.’ J, 1731 In Bailey. 
Anil&Mva’reor. 06s. [a. L. emimadversor , 


A. of agent f. animadvertlre : see next and -or.] 
One who animadverts $ a critic ; - Animadverter. 

s8fls Hastus Legme. Hush. (1635) 143 To the fourth Letter 
of the Animadversor. 187a Newton in Phil Trane. VIL 
3089 They agree so justly with my Theory, that if the Anim- 
advenor think flt to apply them, he ueed not, on that 
account, apprehend a divorce from it. 

Aaimmdvsrt rienimldvSut), v . [ad. L. anim • 
advert-tre to turn the mind to, take notice of, orig. 
two words emimiytm mind, advertlre to tum to, f. 


fl. tram . To turn the mind or attention to, pay 
attention or attend to, observe. Ohs. 

■8gv Gillespie Eng.*Pop. Cer. in. iL 94 Which Theodosius 
. . animadverting, commanded to pull them downe. 1673 
Newton in Rigaud Cerr. Sri. Men (1841) II. 353 The weak 
light . . shall in comparison not be strong enough to be anim- 
adverted. 1670 Prance .4 dd. Harr. 93 , 1 shall onely Anim- 
advert Two thingm. 

2. intr. To take note, observe, remark, consider, 
bethink oneself. Const, simply , and with that, arch . 

idea H. More Seng of Sent < 1 647 ) 159^1, 1 cannot conceive 
the body doth animadvert. 187a Marvell Reh. Tramp. 1. 
163, 1 cannot but animadvert that this too lies open to his 
Dilemma. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. v. (1840^919 Anim- 
advert that you are in the house of a great lady. 1837 
Blackw. Mag. XL 11 . 935 , 1 animadverted that all the oldeat- 
looking shrivelled oak-apples . . had contained pupa. 

8 . intr. To tum the attention officially or judici- 
ally, take legal cognisance of anything deserving 
of chastisement or censuie ; hence, to proceed by 
way of punishment or censure, arch. 

187X True Non-Cortf. xa If Israel was to animadvert with 
the sword against any city turning aside to Idolatrie. 1788 
Blacks rows Comm. fl. 393 The law will animadvert hereon 
as an injury. 1771 J. Macphbrson Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 
090 They animadverted upon petty offenders with slighter 
punishments. 18x7 Jar. Mill Brit. India HI. ii. 69 It m for 
the tribunal before which he offends to animadvert upon hia 
conduct. 

4. To comment critically ( on\ to utter criticism 
(usually of an adverse kind) ; to express censure 
or blame. 

Glanvti.l ScePs. Set. 13, I see no reason why her 
modesty should . . be so severely animadverted on. 1699 
Bentley Phal eg The Examiner animadverts on it for ten 
Lines together. xvxB Pore Let. Wka 1737 VI. 36 Your grace 
very justly animadverts against tlm too great disposition of 
finding (hulls. 1791 SirJ* Macintosh Find. Gall. Wka 
X&46 1 1 1 . 9a To animadvert on this modest and courteous pic- 
ture belongs not to the present subject. 1839HALI-AM Hist. 
Lit. II. 11. vii. | an. 30a The academies began to animadvert 
on defects beyond the province of grammar. >873 Goulsurn 
Pert. Reiig. u 8 The state of things on which we have been 
animadverting. 

f Anixnffidwwrtonoffi. 06s rare- 1 . [f. L. 
animadvertlre + -exok, as if ad. L. *animadver - 
tentiaj A calling of the attention, a warning. 

1549 Compi. . Scott, xtx. 163 A 1 this veil considrit, suld be 
an animaduertena to gar )ou be vigilant. 

Animadverter (tcmim&dvsjtw). arch. [f. 
Animadvert v. + -er1.] 

1. One who animadverts ; a censurer, fault-finder, 
unfavourable critic or commentator. 

1841 Milton A pot. Sweet. (18511 967 Therefore the Anim- 
adverter haunts Playhouses and Bordelloes. 17x4 Nelson 
Script . Doctr. Trin. Pref. xx, I arms thus invited by your and 
my animadverter . . to defend Bishop Bull and myself. X768 
Blackbtonr Comm. Pref., Such of these animadverter* as 
have fallen within the author's notice. 

1 2. An inflicter of chastisement, a chastiser. Ohs. 
at 716 South Semi. VIII. 979 God is . . a severe animad- 
verter upon such as presume to partake of those mysteries, 
without such a preparation. 

A vlmadva'rtinjg, ppl. a. [f.aaprec. + -iNo2.] 
Criticizing, fault-finding. 

x8sg Camden’s Hist. Elia. To Reader, Those animadverting 
Observations which the Grecians aptly term 'E»rnrT»»a«r<. 
1(31 B. Tonson Magn. Lady 11. i, A man of a most animad- 
verting humour. 

t Animadve*rtieement. 06s. rare- 1 . [Cf. 
Animadversion 3 and Advertisement s, both in 
this sense.] A warning notice, an admonition. 

1651 Hartlib Legac. Hush. (1653) 309 An Anlmadvertise- 
merit to the City and Country 

t Aninubdwartiaar. 06s. rare- 1 . A by form 
of Animadverter, prob. due to the original iden- 
tity of Advert and Advertise. 

1398 Nashe Saffron Walden x Thrice egregious and cen- 
sorial! animaduertiser of vagrant moustachios. 

Animal (ornimil), sb . and a. [a. L. animal a 
living creature, prop, 'anything living,’ fox animate, 
neut. of adj. animal -is having the breath of life, f. 
anima air, breath, life : see -al. As sb. hardly in 
Enp. bef. end of 16 th c. ; not in Bible 1 6 r 1 . Cf. Fr. 
animal, animau, 16 th c. in JLittrd.] 

A. sb. 

L A living being ; a member of the higher of 
the two senes of oxganized beings, of which the 
typical forms are endowed with life, sensation, and 


are hardly distinguishable from the lowest veget- 
able forms by any more certain marks than their 
evident relationship to other animal forms, and 


thus to the animal series as a whole rather than to 
the vegetable series. 

[1398 Tsrvisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. L (x 403) 735, All that 
is comprehended of flesshe and of spyryta or fyn. .is callyd 
Animatt, a boost. 1313 Douglas rifwiiCwnm. (1839) 1 A* 
for animat and homo . , undyr animal beyn contonyt all 
mankynd. brisl, byrd, fbwll, fiech, ssvponi, and all other 
aik thtagia. 1394 T. B. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad 1 11. 
381 Many men, by reason of their ignorance in the Latino 
tongue, think that Animal is a beast, where as it rignlflath a 
liuing creature.] 1800 Shake. It ami, it. IL so What a piece 
of work Is a man 1 . . the Parragon of Animals. *887 Milton 
P. L. iv. 6ai Man hath hin daily work . . While other Animals 
unactive range. 1878 Cudworth Intell. Syst 73 The Deity 
is generally supposed to be a Perfectly Happy Animal. In- 
corruptible and Immortal. 1738 Butler Anal l Iii. 8o Man 
M the acknowledged governing animal upon the earth. x86o 
Owen Paistont. 4 When an organism receives nutritive mat- 
ter by a mouth, inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, 
and develops* tissues, the proximate principles of which aro 
quaternary compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, it is called an animal 1869 Huxley In bertn. Rev. 
Feb. 138 An animal cannot make protoplasm, but takes it 
ready made from some other, .animal, .or from some plant. 
2. In common usage : One of the lower animals; 
a brute, or beast, as distinguished from man. 
(Often restricted by the uneducated to quadrupeds ; 
and familiarly applied especially to such as ate 
used by man, oa a horse, ass, or dog.) 

x8oo Smaks. A. Y. L. l i. *6 For the which his Animals on 
h's dunghils are as much bound to him as 1. *697 Dryden 
Yirg. Georg, iv. 994 Of all the Race of Animals, alone The 
llces have common Cities of their own. 1734 Pore Ess. Man 
111. 63 He . . feasts the animal he dooms his feasL 1873 Hllm 
Anim. A Masters iii 53 When 1 use the word 'animals' I 
mean all living creatures except men and women. 1879 
Furnivall in Rep. New Shahs. Sec. 9 The Animal Similes in 
Henry VI. Mod. Kindness to animals ; domestic animals ; 
the animals at the 'Zoo'; we fastened our animals to trees 
round the camp-fire. 

8 . Contemptuously or humoroualy for: A human 
being who is no better than a brute, or whose 
animal nature has the ascendancy over hia reason ; 
a mere animal. (Cf. similar use of creature.) 

108 Shakh. L.L.L. iv. U. 97 Hia intellect is not replenished, 
hee is onely an animal, ouely sensible in the duller pans. 
a 1704 T. Brown Table T. Wka *730 I. 140 A physician is 
a grave formal animal, xvflg S. Mackenzie in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 509 IV. 481 There is no animal on the face of the 
earth that the Duke has a more thorough contempt for than 
Grenville. 1793 M ary Wollstonkcr. Lett, xx xiii, (1870) 93 
My animal is well ; 1 have not yet taught her to eat, but 
nature is doing the business. I gave her a crust to assist the 
cutting of her teeth, xlgx Ruskin Stones of Yen. 1x874* 1 - 
App. 363 Above the reach of human animals. 

4. As in the slastgphr. 'go the whole hog.’ 
x8j8 Dickens Nick. Nick. Iii, Opposing all half-measures 
and preferring to go the extreme animal. 1884 Sala 7 \mce 
round Clock 69 Better pay first-class and go the entire animal. 

1 5. el lift, in pi. for Animal Spirits. 06s. rare. 

x8a8 D. Dent Serm. ngst. Drunk. 16 Diseases in all the 
regions of man's body ; in the animalls, vitalls, and naturalls. 
1847 Lilly Chr Astrol, xliv. 9B4 The Disease is in the Ani- 
mals, not in the Body. 

B. adj. [in its introduction distinct from 
Animal sb., and — Fr. animal, ad. L. animal -is ; 
but mixed up with attributive uses of the sb., so 
as now to be hardly separable as a whole. As 
L. anim dl is was treated sometimes os a.deriv. of 
anima, sometimes of animus, the medieval use of 
animdlis varied from 'bestial' to 'spiritual,' and 
Eng. animal adj. had a similar wide range. Mod. 
usage connects it with the sb. animal, and not with 
anima or animus .] 

fl. Connected with sensation, innervation, or 
will; sometimes ■■ psychical. (Opposed to vital 
and natural \ the animal functions being those of 
the brain and nervous system ; the vital of the 
heart, lungs, etc. ; and the natural those of nutri- 
tion and Assimilation.) See Animal Spjhith. 06s. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg., Tha skull . . is 
that parte of the hcade . . wherin the onymol membres are 
contcy ned. 1388 Bright Melanch. i. 3 Our actions, whether 
they be animal or voluntarie, or naturall not depending upon 
our will. >808 tr. Hobbes's h lent. Philos. 1x839 • 405 Certain mo- 
tions proceeding from sense, which are allied animal motions. 
186B Culpepper ft Cole Bar (hot. Anat l v. 9 This Motion 
of the Muscles is sometimes called Yoluntnry, sometimes 
Animal, to distinguish it from the Natural, in Brutes Spon* 
taneons. Ibid. 11. vi. 99The motion of the heart ia no Animal 
motion, but a natural motion. 
t2. Animate, living, organized, as opposed to 
inanimate. 06s . rare. 

x6gx W. G. tr. Cowers Inst. 67 Animall things cannot be 
kept . . without charge, which is otherwise in inanimate. 

8 . Of or pertaining to the functions of animals ; 
or of those parts of the nature of man which he 
shares with the inferior animals. (Thus opposed to 
intellectual and spiritual). * 

183s Jee. Taylor Course if Sens. 1. L 3 The animal, or the 
naturall man. 1718 Quincy Combi Disp. xxx Acquainted 
with the Animal (Economy. >783 Cowrea Lett. 3 June 
Wks. 1876, 139 The season has been meet unfavourable to 
animal life ; and I who am merely animal have suffered much 
by it. >841 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 1 . 31 The Excitement of 
Animal Exercise. xt88 Freeman N0rm.Cen9.ll.vH. # The 
mere animal courage of the soldier. 

4. Carnal, fleshly, as opposed to moral, spiritual. 
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XI79 Fmoudk Cmtar ii. ia The animal nature had grown at 
strongly a* the moral nature, and along with it the animal 
a pi teuton. 

5. Of or pertaining to animals* as opposed to 
vegetables. ( Not separable from the sb used at (rib.') 
m soft Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 133 Whereas in Job, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint . . we finds the word Phoenix, yet can it 
have no aniinall signification ; for therein it is not expressed 
detMi c but rriAcxn 0 »»M«ev, the truncke of the Palme tree. 
i«4T. Bumnbt Th. Earth I. 197 This is not necessary in 
lilunt-cgfn or vegetable seeds : but neither doth it seem neces- 
sary in all animal-eggs. 173a Arbutiinot Rules 0/ Dirt 1 . 
ap The Animal Oils, Cream, Butter, and Marrow. I 04 g 
Kingsley Glancus \ 1878* 186 'fhat the animal and vegetable 
respirations might counterbalance each other. 

C. Comb, and phrases . Here it is often impos- 
sible to separate the sb. and adj. (see prec.) 

1 . attrib. or adj. animal charcoal, that formed 
by charring animal substance; animal aleotrioity, 
that developed in certain animals, as the torpedo 
and electric eel ; animal food, animal substances 
used as food ; animal flower, one of the actinozoa, 
as the sea- anemone; animal heat, the constant 
temperature maintained within the bodies of living 
animals ; animal kingdom, the whole species of 
animals viewed scientifically, as one of the three 
great divisions of natural objects ; animal mag- 
netism m Mkmmkrism ; animal magnetiat, a mes- 
merist; animal myth, one founded upon the 
habit> of animals ; animal painter, a painter of 
animals as opposed to landscapes, portraits, or 
incidents of human action ; so animal painting 
and animal pieoe ; animal plant, a zoophyte 
or polype, as coral ; animal tree, one cut into the 
outline of an animal ; animal world, the world of 
animals. Also Animal S pi kits, q.v. 

1873 W 11 LiAMKON Chests. 1 56 The pretence of the phosphate 
in rhis animal charcoal enables the carbon to remove various 
colouring matters from liquids. 1836 30 Toon Cycl. A Hat. 
4 * Phys. II. 81/1 It is in the mode of us development that the 
chief peculiarity of Animal Electricity consists. 1833 Penny 
0 * 7 . 1. 107/a The popular names of animal Jt invars and sea 
ana monies, usually applied to the various species of actinia. 
Ibid. 104/3 The purple animal-flower ( Actinia equina). 1847 
C aspen 1 kr Zoo!, (title) The Principal Families of the Animal 
Kingdom. >384 H. Walpole Let. in Academy- 188a) 73 Feb. 
139/1 Animal Magnetism has not yet made much impression 
here. *78 6 Lounger <1787; III. 986 The Animal Magnetism 
of the iUuttrious Dr. Mesmer. i860 Jkapphknon Bk. ah. 
Doctors II. 38 Animal magnetism, under the name of mes- 
merism, has been made familiar of late years to the ears of 
English people. 1800 Coleridge Friend <i8x8< 1 . 91 . 1 must 
have forgotten the Animal Magnetists; the proselytes of 
Brothers, and of Joanna Southcot. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
11 L 378 In animal-pieces ; where beasts, or fowl are repre- 
sented. Patterson Zool. 14 The term Zoophyte, liter- 
ally meaning animal-plant. 188a St. James's Gas. 1 Apr., 
This sketch represents an animal-tree. 1833 Swainson 
Classy C Quadr. 8 15 Aristotle, in his system of the animal 
world, excludes man from his scheme. 

2 . similative and synthetic deriv as animal- 
minded. 

1871 R. II. Hutton Ess. I. 98 The Ignorant and animal- 
minded millions by whom the earth is mostly peopled. 

Anitnaloula, sb.pl . : sec Animalcule. 
Animalonl&r (cenimie lki/Hii), a. rare. [f. L. 
animalcul'Uin (see neat) 4- -ar.] 

1. Of or pertaining to animalcules. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 481 Imagine animalcules to take 
their rise in measuring from the width of their tail . . then 
reckon by animalcular miles. iSas Soutiiky in Q. Rev. 
XXX. 9 l>r. Dwight has a theory that the diseases . . are 
produced by animalcular putrefaction. 1830 (Jol-briuuk Ch. 
4 State 919 The moving fairy states of animalcular life. 
+ 2 . Of or pertaining to Animalculism. Obs. rare. 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Snfy. s.v„ Systems of physic, of pa- 
thology . . founded on the animalcular principles. 1807 Edits . 
Rer*. XI. 81 Of the Animalcular system. 

Animalonlft (nMiinurlkiill). Also 6-7 anl- 
malola. [ad. 1 - animalcuUum , dim. of animal : 
see -ctiLR. Cf. tnod.Fr. animalcule. Formerly 
often used in the L. form, of which the pi. am - 
malcula is still frequent in scientific use. (By the 
ignorant the latter is sometimes made a sing, with 
pi. animalcule.)] 

f 1. A small or tiny animal ; formerly applied to 
small vertebrates, such as mice, and all invertebrates. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gahelhoner's Bk. Phytic 131/1 For the I -sake 
. . Boyle the Liver of any animalcle, decode the same, and 
cause him to eate therof. s66e More Ant id. Ath. 11. xii. 
(1719) 79 The assault of Flies and Gnats, and such like bold 
Animaiculs. 1691 Ray Creation l (17041 168 The catching 
of these Animalcules [Beetles]. 17*8 J. Chamiiehlayne 
Retig. Philos. III. xxv. f 10 The next biggest Aninialculum 
or Insect. 1708 G. Carleton Mem. Eng. Officer 774 The 
horrid Desolation which attended the Visitation of those 
Animaicula [locusts). 1831 Carlyle Sart. (its. (1838) isk 
T he basest of created animalcules, the Spider. 

2. An animal so small as to be visible only with 
the aid of the microscope ; applied chiefly to the 
A' oi if era and Infusoria. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 8ei These animaicula or living 
Atoms did move. 1713 Dbrham Phys. TheoL 9 The Anl- 
malbules in Pepper-Water, tjaa Wollastom Rslig. Nat. 


V. 80 If the semina. out of which animals are produced, are 
(S» 1 doubt not) animalcub already formed. 1743 T. Need- 
Nam Microse . Disc. Introd. 3 The minutest microsco p ical 
— . . ,-^g glB j H|tt Anisn. e (Jon.*, lhave 

inknown species to the animalcule I " 


_ J Kirby Hob. 4 lust. Anisn. I. iv. 149 The inftuorim, 
also called animalcules, microscopic animals. s86a 81a H. 
Holland Ess. 84 The appearance of animalcule life in various 
artificial compounds. 1876 Pace Advd. Textbh. G00L iiL 
67 l*he coral animalcule rears its polypidora. 

Aniaalcnllnd (Knimc lkidlm*, a. ran. [f. 
L. animalcul-um + -ink.] * Animalcular. 

sSas Dwight Trav. New Eng. I. xxxviii. 383 The nidus, in 
which the animalculine existence is formed, /hid.. That 
animalculine putrefaction is the immediate cause 01 those 
diseases. . which are justly attributed to standing waters. 

Animiloilllgm tsenimarlkiiniz'm). p. m prec. 
+ -ism.] A theory which seeks to explain physio- 
logical or pathological phenomena by the agency of 
animalcules, as ( 1 ) that they are the germs of life, 
(a) that they are the cause of diseases. 

(1731 Cham bums Cycl. s.v. Animalcule, The system of gene- 
ration ah antmalculo .) 1874 Dunulwon Med. Diet., Ami* 
muLulism , Sper mutism. 1SB0 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Animaloulifft. [f. as prec. + -IBT.J 

1. An adherent of Animalculism. 

1816 Keith Phys. Hot. II. 969 The theory of the animal- 
culists. 1879 tr. Haeckels hvol. Man I, ii. 37 The animal- 
culiRH, or the believers in sperm, looked upon the moving 
seminal threads as the real animal germs. 

2. One who makes a special study of animalcules. 
Animalhood (lemmilhud). rare - *. [f. Ani- 
mal sb. + -hood.] The state or condition of the 
inferior animals. 

1863 Reader Nov. 537 A creature almost lapsed from hu- 
manity into animalhood. 

Animalio (cenimwlik), a. rare. [f. Animat. + 
-ic by form-nssoc. with angcl*ic t etc.] Of or be- 
longing to animals. 

P X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mast. 111. vi. 981 The F.ggs of a 
erlect Animal . . willloAotheiruiiiinulickl/r/uta/Anmuilick] 
acuities, being frozen or concrete with cold. 1876 T. Sin- 
clair Mount 171 Falling next to Drydcnism, and finishing 
with the animal ic lyre of innuendo. 

Animalicnltnre (a‘ninia?'li,kp«ltiuj,-t/w). [f. 

I,, animal \ after horticulture , pisciculture , etc.] 
The rearing of animals as a branch of industry. 

1879 C. A. Cutter in Catalogue of Winchester Maas. rl’own 
Library, and in I.ibr. Joum. IV. 937, as a collective title 
for works 1 relating to the raising aim care of animals for in- 
dustrial purposes . r 

t Animali fllio, Obs. rare [f. Animal, with 
dim. ending, as in It. -iglio, Sp. -illo (-i/y*).] A 
tiny animal, an animalcule. 

1630 Howell /’Vim. Lett. 1 1650) II. 64 The same proportion 
which those small animalillios bore with me . . the same I 
held with those glorious spirits which are near the throne. 

1* Amimalish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Animal^. + 
-ihh.J Of the nature of an animal. 

1678 Cudwokth Intell. Syst. 1. i. 9 Bp. 37 Anaxagoras, .did 
not make any Animalish Atoms Sensitive and Rational. Ibid. 
73 To think that there was any Animalish Nature before alt 
these Animals. 

Animalism (»nim{Uiz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
1. The exercise of the animal faculties ; a. in an 
honourable sense : Animal activity, physical exer- 
cise and enjoyment ; b. in depreciation : Mere 
animal enjoyment, sensuality. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1B58) no Savage Animalism is 
nothing, inventive Spiritualism is all. 1848 Kingsley Saints 
Trag. Introd. 11878' 6 The * healthy animalism' of the Teu- 
tonic mind. * B36 R. Vaughan Mystics (18601 1 1 . 904 That 
snug animalism which some men call happiness. 2868 Less. 
Middle Age 198 A face that expresses pure intellect, and 
feeling, without a vestige of animalism. 

2. The doctrine which views men os mere animals. 
1837 T. Webb Intell. Locke i. 6 The Philosophy of Sensual- 
ism was developed . by Helvctius, into an Animalism, which 
acknowledged no characteristic difference between man and 
the lower animals. 

8. An embodiment 'of the mere animal propen- 
sities ; a wholly sensual being, rare. 

x868 Tennyson Lucr. 53 Girls, H»tairai, curious in their 
art, Hired animalisms. 1873 Farrar Seekers 111. i. 970 The 
scandalous bronze-lacquer age of hungry animalisms. 

Animalist (se nim&list). [f.’as prec. ¥ -ist.J 
1. One who takes the * animal’ side of a discussion. 
1837 P. Parley Sun, Moon , 4 Stars liv. (ed. a) 984 Vege- 
tablists say that it is a fungous plant .. but the animalists 
agree in affirming it to be tne altered remains of dead frogs. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of animalism ; 
a sensualist. 

1851 in Kingsley* s Lett. Sf Mem. 1 . 989 A * healthy animalist * 
who has gone through that course of profligacy which, etc. 
8. The same as animalculist. 

1874 Dunglison Med. Diet,. A nimalcnlist, A nitsuilist, one 
who attempts to explain different physiological or patho- 
logical phenomena by means of animalcules. 

Animalit y (sninnrllti). [a- Fr. amma/itl, n. 
of quality f. animal adj. : see -ITT. , Cf. humanity , 
also L. mqudlitSs, camdlitas.] / 

1. The sum of the qualities find functions which 
are the attributes of an animal ; the animal nature^ 
constitution, or system ; vital power. 

t6sa Crooke Body 0/ Man 40 Then followeth presently a 
sencelesse dulnes, and a priuatlon of the Animality, if I 
may so speaks. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. hi Life- 


flomnets or animality. >796 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XX. 
567 Empedocles . . had no doubt ofthe animality of the earth, 
step E. Jesse JmL Natur. 941 That portion of vital air 
which brisks up animality. M|o Blackw. Mag. XLV 1 I 1 , 
400 The luxuriant fulness of blooming animality. 

2. The quality or condition of the inferior ani- 
mals ; the merely animal nature, as distinguished 
from the moral and spiritual ; animalhood. 

1646 $. Bolton Arraign. Erronr x«8 There is something 
of animality, of the beast in man. 1633 H. Moaa Conjecf. 
Cabbal. 11713) 14 Every man. .hath them two Principles in 
him . . Divinity and Ammality , Spirit and Flesh. 1667 — * D/v. 
Dial. iv. iv. (17131 994 To gnUifie our corrupt Animality. 
>636 For. O. Rev. XVII. 166 In woman, humanity, as con- 
tradistinguished to animality . . has attained its zenith. 
3 868 in ¥. I-ee Valid. AngL Ord, 494 Sunk in the lowest 
depths of Ignorance and animality. 1878 Dow den Stud. 
Lit. 1x4 The development oi the entire human race from 
animality and primitive barbarism. 

3. Animal nature, animal life, as opposed to that 
of vegetables or of inorganic matter. 

1647 H. More Poems 88 1 t*s more plain in animalitie. >794 
G. Adams Nat. Sf Ex/. Phil. 1 . x. 499 Without it (fire) there 
would he neither vegetation,,. nor aniniality. ( MT.R. 
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tality to Animality* and through Animality to Humanity. 

4. The animal series, the animal world. 

*770 Wesley Nat. Phil. (1784) IV. v. viiL 1 14. 190 (The 
pofypusj is too much an animal to be the last term of ani- 
mality. i8as Douglas in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club I. ix. 943 In 
any class or kingdom of animality. 1869 Eng. Meek. 1 1 J una 
a6a/i Animality ha» no principle of cohesion by its members. 

Aaimaligatioil (a'-nimalaizr* jonj. [n. of ac- 
tion f. next : see -ation.] 

1. The action of converting into animal substance. 

1800 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XC. 401 That part of the 

blood [fibrinj which has undergone the most complete ani- 
maluation. 1836 Todd Cycl. A nat. 4 Phys. 99/2 The animal- 
ization of the chyle. 1839 f « Simpson Handhk. Dining vii. 61 
To discover in vegetables those affinities in consequence of 
which they also became susceptible of animalisation. 

2. A rendering unspiritual or oeusual ; actual- 
ization. rare. 

a 1863 Draplr Intell. Devel. Eur. viii. (1863) 199 An animal- 
ization of religion. 

|| 8. Distribution of animal existence ; animal 
population. (Not yet naturalized.) 

1840 Sir C. Lemon in Jml. R. Agric. S. I. iv. 414 WhRt the 
French call the animalization of the deportments is shown as 
follows Cat lie, 9,6x8,994; Sheep, 6,764,107. 

Animalism lurmm&biz), v. ff. Animal + -izk.] 

+ 1. To make into an animal; to represent iu 
animal form. Obs. rare. 

1741 Wahdurton Div. Legat. IT. iv. f 6. 189 The polite 
Egyptian Priests who first animalized the Astcrisms. 

2. To convert into animal substance. 

1770 Wfslry Nat. Phil. v. viii. f 14 11784) 1 V. 190 The Hand, 
which has formed the polypus . . can, when necessity requires, 
aniinalize matter nl a much less cxpcnce. 177a Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. I.X II. 454 Something secreted in the coats of 
the stomach, which . . animalises the food, or assimilates it to 
the natureof the blood. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rett. III. 
17 That the juice of the Indian fig may be animalized into a 
crimson die. 1869 Diet. Dyeing in Eng. Meek. 28 May 229/3 
It is not possible to anitnalisc a fabric in any other way thou 
by actuafly depositing upon it the animal matter. 

3. To reduce to animal nature; to sensualize, 
rouse the sensual passions of. 

1806-31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) 1 . 8t Nine out of ten are too 
much animalised for this. 1841 Arnold Led. Mod. Hut . 
(1878) 33 Has sensualized and animalized its character. 184a 
Blackw. Mag. LI. 997 A bright-eyed poissardc well able to 
animalize a monastery. 

Animaliiad, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Converted into animal substance or product. 

1784 Twamlky Dairying 93 Milk . . yields a nourishment 
etable and partly animalized. 1 


partly vegetable and partly animalized. z8oo Hrnry Epit. 
Chew. <18081 990 The product of vegetables, and not an 
animalized substance. . *** Eng. Mech . 30 July 419/x Ab- 
sorbency of the animalised gases. 

2. Endowed with the attributes or appearance of 
an animal, rare. 

1835 Kirby Bruigew. Treat. (1852)1. 189 Seemingly insig- 
nificant creatures . .which seem as little animalized as any 
animal can be. .879 M. Conway Demonol. I. m. viii. 380 
The animalised form of the Hydra [of Lemma). 

8 . Reduced to the level of the lower animals; 
sensualized. 


1849 Robertson Seem. ( 1866' xii. 900 The soul of the Roman 
. . became secularized, then animalized. 1838 Bushnell 
Nat. 4- Su/ern. viii. <1864) 997 The animalized condition 
which we now designate by the term savage. 

Animaliiing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. f-ino 2.] 
Reducing to the ranlt or character of an animal; 
sensualizing. 

1894 Coleridge Aids to Rril. (1848) 1 . 109 The mnimalizlng 
tendency of hie own philosophy. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nnr * 
tore 11. lit (x86i 1 978 This same animalizing process. 

Aaimally (senimhli), adv. [f. A nimal < z. + -ly>] 

1 1- Psychically, in respect of the anima, animal 
soul, or * animal spirits.’ Obs . 

c shoo Tipton v. iv. 1x849) 87 Hee's an aase logically and 
capitally, not phisikallie and anunallie. 1678 Cudwokth 
Intell. Syst. 589 lldrre (wrutst, all things animally— that is, 
•elf-movably, actively, and productively. 

2. Physically, in respect of the animal as opposed 
to the intellectual faculties. 

1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt III. xxxv. 10 A nature more subtly 
mixed. . less animally forcible. 
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tlnimiluu. Obs.- 9 [f. as prec. + -mshs.] 
-> Animality. Hailey 1731 . 

Animal ipiritl (fonncriy, eplrit). [See Ani- 
mal £ 1 .] 

1 1. orig. The supposed 'spirit' or principle of 
sensation and voluntary motion ; answering to 
nerve fluid, nerve force, nervous action. Obs. 

, *S48 t T kahmon Vigtf t Chirnrg. Interpr., Fhysitions teachc 
lhai there ben thre kindea or spirites, animat, vital , and 
uatnrall. The animal spirits hath his seate in the brayne, 
and b spredde in to all the bodye by synnowes, gyuyng 
fncultie of mouynge, and felynge. It is called animal, by- 
cause it is the first instrument of the soule, whych the Latin* 
call an imam. 1940 ( ompl. Scot/, vi. 67 A 1 my spreitis vital 
ande animal. 1594 f. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. To Reader, 
The braine for the animall spirite, the heart for the vitall, 
and the liver for the naturall. 1607 Topsell Four footed 
Beasts <1673' 37a Those conducts through which the spirits 
animal do give feeling and moving to the body, a saga J. 
Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 114 That part of the brain from whence 
all those nerves that conduct the animal spirits up and down 
the body take their first original. 1667 Milton A L. iv. 805 
If . . he might taint Th' animal Spirits that from pure blood 
arise, ini Bkhkkiky Mia. Philos. I. X34 Aninuu Spirits . . 
are the Messengers, which running to ana fro in the Nerves, 
preserve a Communication between the Soul and outward 
Objects. 1777 Phi turn . ky Matt. 4 S/ir. (178a) xx. 1 . 059 
The doctrine of animal spirits. 

+b. fig. (1. Nerves, sinews (os in 'sinews of war'). 
1717 W. wood Sarv. Trade *95 The Increase of our 
Foreign Trade . . whence has arisen ail those Animal Spirits, 
those Springs of Riches which has enabled us to spend so 
many millions for the preservation of our Liberties. 

t2. Nerve, physical or 'animal' courage. 06s. 
1700 Hicks in Pefys Carr. 37a Sights . . which others of 
more passive tempers, and a less stock of animal spirits, 
could not so well endure. 1717 Da Fox Crusoe 39 That the 
Surprise may not drive the Animal Spirits from the Heart. 
I it id. (1858) 548 The animal spirits sink. 

8. coll. pi. Nervous vivacity, natural gayety of 
disposition, * healthy animalism.' 

1737 Wrsi.kv Wks. 1830 I. 956 Saying it was only nature, 
imagination, and animal spirits. x8x| Miss Austin Pride 
% Prej. ix. 39 She had high animal spirits. 1844 Disraeli 
( oningsby 1. v. 93 He . . had great animal spirits, and a keen 
sense of enjoyment. Mod. A great flow of animal spirits. 

t A’nixn&nt, a. and sb. Obs . rare. [ad. L. 
animdnt-cm breathing; living, pr. pple. of anima • 
re: see Animate.] 

A. adj. Having life, living ; animated. 

1678 Cudwokth Intell. Svst. 314 Ut sit Animaas, That it 
be Animant,or endued with Life, Sense, and Understanding. 
Ibid. 519 He that acknowledges no Animant Cod . . acknow- 
ledges no God at all. 

B. sb. A living creature, an animal. 

1677 Gale Crt. Cent ties II. iv. 447 There is no other cause 
of lire to us men and other Animants. 

t Animantative, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., by 
form-aiBOc. with alimentative, etc. ; a clumsy vari- 
ant of Animativk. Cf. vegetative, and see -ativk.] 
Connected with the production of living beings. 

a 165s Let. in Hartlib. Re/. Commoww. Bees aj Out of any 
Wood-berry may, by an nmmantative fermentation (if 1 may 
ho speak) be produced, first a small Worm, which growing 
bigger groweth husky, and at last becomes a Fly. 
t Awifnai rin (Knimse atik), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
I., an i mas tic -us pertaining to the soul, f. L. anima 
breath, life. A hybrid formation : cf. onomastic.] 
A. adj. Possessed of mind or spirit, as opposed 
to what is purely material ; spiritual ; sometimes 
*=Animatb. 

1691 J. FIreakkJ A grip Ads Occ. Phil. 370 The order of 
Auimastick, viz. or blessed souls. 1774 T. Taylor Plotinus 
336 A life neither vegetable, nor sensitive, nor of any other 
animastic nature. 1816 — Pamphl. VI 11 . 65 Of fables . . 
some are theological, others physical, others animastic (or 
relating to soul). 1855 Bailey Mystic 103 Stretched from 
tlie all essential infinite, To animastic orders and ourselves, 
f B. sb. Psychology. Obs. 
a 1897 Sir W. Hamilton (L.) [Apprehension, judgement, 
and reasoning] belonged to Animastic, as they called it, or 
Psychology. 

t An ima ’Etiflal, a. Obs. rare— 1 . * prec. 

1691 I. F[rbakbJ Agrippds Occ : Phil \ 453 After the Quires 
of the Messed Spirits, the Animastical order is the next 
Animat e (m’nimSt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
animSUus filled with life, also, disposed, inclined, 
f. anima-re to breathe, to quicken j f. anima air, 
breath, life, soul, mind.] 

A. pple. and adj. 

+L pple. Animated, inspired. Obs. 
a 1948 Elyot Let. in Govemour (1836! *89 , 1 am animate 
to importune your good lordship with most hearty desires. 
1640 Cantorhur. Self-Couv. Prof. 11 That . . your Honours 
(may be] the more animate to deny your power. 

2. ads. Endowed with life, living, alive. 

1609 Timme Quersit. 11. L vos Phylosophers . . have affirmed 
the magnet or loadstone to be animate, iflso Healky St. 
A ag.. City 0/ God vni. xEiii. (i6so) 31a Statues, quoth he ? 
Doe you not see them animate? 167 Phil. Trans. II. 380 
Corruption of Bodies Inanimat and Animat. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. l L 34 Some of the Ancients . . have . . 
thought that the World was Animate. 1701 Chamsees CycL 
S.V., In mechanics, animate power is used to denote a man, 
or brute, itjp Lyell Prine. GeoL (1879) I. l ix. 149 The 
former history of the animate world. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1846) 9 That men should have worshipped . . stocks and 
stones, and all manner of animate and inanimate objects. 

8 . Lively, having the full activity of life. 

s8srSo«thby ThaUba vL UL Wks. IV. too Acourser More 
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animate of eye, Of form more faultless never had he seen. 

1 - Taylor Famed, its. 99 The enthusiasm of the very, 
meanttt member of a warrior-dan is tenfold more animate. 

4. Pertaining to what is endowed with life ; con- 
nected with animals. 

s8s8 Kirby 8t Spence Entomol I. iv. 94 Both animate 
dis e as es , but derived from two distinct species of animals, 
f B. sb. That which has life, a living thing. Obs. 
sfks H. Moss Song of Soul 111. xxviii, Magnetick might 
doth so combine Earth, W ater, Air, into one animate. 1069 
Gale Crt. Gentiles u, i. 3 The animate serves the animal. 
Animftto (seniinrit), v. [f. prec., or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

L To give life to, make alive or active. 

1. trans. To breathe life into, endow with life, 
give life to or sustain in life, quicken, vivify. 

194a Boordk Dyetaryxv\,3is IVcnisonldoth anymate hym 
to be as he is . . slrunge and hardy. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
151 Male and Femal Light, Which two great Sexes animate 
the World. 1736 Uutlkh Anal. 1. i. 95 We may hereafter 
animate these same or new bodies. 1794 (i. Adams Nat. 4 
Exp. Phil. IV. iii. 448 When the coauc are animated by a 
pair of bellows. 187a H. Macmillan Bible Teach, viii. 156 
The breath of God animates his frame. 

2. To represent as alive, give the appearance of 
life to. arch . 

x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxi.fx6a7) 947 That we forget not 
to animate that which we remember by : that is, to conceive 
of it in our tninde, os being lively and stirring. 1790 John- 
son Rambl. No. 168 P5 Poetry, that force which . . animates 
matter. 1776 Reynolds Due. vii. <18761 408 That Prome- 
thean fire, which animates the canvass and vivifies the marble. 
8. To impart liveliness, vividness, or interest to ; 
to enliven. 

_ *670 Flkcknob in Shahs. Cent. Praise 345 Much less in- 
imi table Shakspeara way, Promethutn-ltkc to animate a 
piny. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 399 These might have ani- 
mated a dull relation. 1737 Pock Horace's Ode 111. xxviii, 
F/xalt the dance, and animate the song. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanat.v i.aox To have thrown off every sympathy with whAt 
animates the open world. 

1 4. To bring into active or legal operation. Obs. 
1980 Sidney Arcad. (1699) 943 No small errour winkt at, 
least greater should oee animated. 1659 Lextkanoe Chat. /, 
914 The Bill, .having past both Houses was animated with 
the Royal I assent. 

II. To give spirit, inspiration, or impulse. 

5. trans. To fill with boldness, courage, spirit ; 
to encourage, inspirit 

1938 Covkrdalk Ded. At. T. Wks. II. 94 It doth even nni- 
mate and encourage me now likewise to use the same audacity. 
1984 Whitciift in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 158 Such os animate 
them in their disobedience. 1607 Topskli. Four-footed B. 
((673) 107 The Dogs are animated by the winding of horns, 
and voices of the hunters. 1613 Cocker am, A u ini ate, to en- 
courage or hearten on. 1700 Dkydkn Mel. 4 A tat. 161 The 
shouting animates their hearts. 1703 Smeaton Edy stone L. 
f 994 The progress we had made this season could not fail 
to animate our further proceedings. iBm Yeowell Anc. 
Brit. Ch. iii. (1847)99 The few moments which preceded the 
decisive battle were employed, .in animating Ins soldiers. 

+ b. rq/l. Obs. 

1947 Boorde Brett. Health clxxxiii. 65 I<et every man, 
woman, or chyide animate them selfe upon God. 

to. intr. To become animated, brighten up. Obs. 
1 779 Miss Burney Diary (1849) I. 956 She . . alternately 
softens and animates just like her. 1781 — Cecilia 1. vl 
(1783) 79 Mr. Amott, animating at this speech, glided be- 
hind her chair. 

0. trans. To move mentally, to excite to action 
of any kind ; to inspire, actuate, incite, stir up. 

1483 Exec. Treason (1675) 4 To animate them to continue 
their, . wicked purposes, c xggo Marlowe Massac. Paris 11. 
vi, Animated by religious zeal. . * 59 ? Grkenwky Tacitus, 
Ann. 1. vii. u6a*> w He., was thought to animate Drusus 
against the souldiers. 1698 Cromwell (Carlyle 1871) V. 119 
Designs which are animated every day from Flanders and 
Spain. 1743 J. Morris Serm. iii. 74 The game spirit of op- 
position and cruelty animated the Gentiles. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanat. x. 467 Those exalted motives which should animate 
virtue. 1877 Mozlky Univ, Serm. L 14 The motives which 
animated that wonderful and mysterious man. 

7. To actuate, move, or put in motion (a thing). 
1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. 59 That extreme which is 
next the earth is animated unto the North, and the contrary 
unto the South. 1649 Leak Water-works 33 The Syphon 
. . shall make the Air breath forth of it, and animate the two 
Organ Pipes, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 1 1. 995 Motion . . which 
animates the bullet projected from the gun. 

1 8. To impart any physical quality or virtue. Obs . 
1608 Timme Quersit. 1. tv. 15 Mercurie, sulphur, and salt 
. . do animate and adome it with their properties. 

Animated (a*nlmrit6d), ppt. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Commonly used as pa. pple of vb. animate ; but 
also as equivalent to adj. animate. 

1. Endowed with life ; living, alive. Animated 
Nature : that portion of Nature which is alive ; 
the animal world. 

1934 More On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1394/9 Thy* is . . not 
mydeadebody, but animated and lyuinge with my soule. s6x9 
Crooks Body if Man 608 It is a thing Animated or hauing 
a life of it owns. 1774 Golds m. (title) History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature. 1784 CowrsR Task h 198 Nature 
inanimate employe sweet sounds, But animated nature 
sweeter stUL 1898 R. Vaughan Ess. 4 Rev. 1. 34 like belief 
that the heavenly bodies were animated natures, 
b. Peopled or ' alive' with living beings. 

1807 Montgomery Pelican 1 st. il 106 The expanse of ani« 
mated water*. 

e.fig. Of things vividly figured : Appearing alive. 
1711 Pom Temp. Fame 73 Heroes in animated mar Me 


frown. And legislators seem to think in stone. xln6 Disraeli 
Vht.Greyw. vL 349 Mine are oil animated pictures. See that 
cypress, waving from the breeze. 

2. Full of the activity and motion of life ; en- 
livened, quickened ; spirited ; lively, vivacious. 

1989 Aar. SANDva Serm. (184.1) 63 Tha utile cubs perhaps 
are animated by reason of their wiliness. 1708 Purs S t. 
Cecilia s Day t8 Warriors she firm with animated sounds. 
i8s4 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 00 Barbier's animated and ex- 
cellent account of it. 1899 Prescott Philip II, I. il a. 99a 
The discussion was animated, sflflp Kkbve Brittany m 
The scene won one of the most animated we had met with. 

3. Mentally moved or excited ; inspired* actuated* 
incited, encouraged. (Now mostly participial.) 

rue More Confut . Tindate Wks. 1357. 519/1 Anymated 
ana instructed . . with his owne spirite. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World [I. v. iv. 1 1. 90a They departed home rich, and wall 
animated to returae ogayne. 1660 Milton Free Comnntt. 
443 The Menaces, t e Insulting* of our newly animated com- 
mon enemies. 1740 Somerville Hobbinof 11. 194 Incens'd 
W ith animated Rage. 18x6 Scoit Old Mori, xoo 1 desperate 
men, animated by the presence of two or three of the actors 
in the primate's murder. 1890 Smiles Se(f Help il. 41 He 
worked . .animated by the determination to excel 
t4. Endowed with some active physical pro- 
perty. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Animated needle , is one touch'd with a 
I.oudstonc. 1791 Ciiamrern Cycl., Animated mercury, 
quicksilver impregnated with some subtile and spirituous 
particles, so a* to render it capable of growing hot wheu 
mingled with gold. 

+ 5. Pertaining to animated beings ; animal. Obs. 
>753 Ciiambebs Cycl. Supp. s.v., A system of animated 
pathology. 

Animatedly, adv. [f. prec. + -IT*.] In an 
animated manner, with animation ; vividly, viva- 
ciously, keenly. 

1784 J. Barry Led. Art iv. (1848) 1*8 That beautiful va- 
riety of.. love, and reverence, which are so animatedly 
expressed. 1836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 806 Animatedly de- 
scriptive and devotional. 1876 G. M ereditu Beauch. Career 

I. xvii. 259 Watching the ship's progress animatedly. 188a 

J. Hawiiiornb Fort. Fool 1. xix, lie was talking Animatedly. 

AnimatentM. ? Obs.-° [f. Animate a. + 
-NE 8 H.] ' The state of being animated.' J. 

1731 in Bailey ; whence iu Johnson. 

Animator, [f Animate v.+-kr1.] « Animator. 

1831 Df, Quince v Kiosterheim (1853) 34 “ c had been the 
chief combiner and animater of the Imperial party. 

AnimaHn| (sr'nimritiq't, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 
-iNQtt.] l.ife -giving, quickening, vivifying; en- 
livening, inspiring, encouraging: rendering life-like. 

x68o in Roxb. Bat. (1883) IV. 547 Bring me a man with 
animating stroaks. Whose pregnant Steel gives life to form- 
less rocks. *797 Thomson Summer ,68 From him they 
draw their animating fire. 178a Miss Burney Cecilia 1. viu 
(1783) 88 So animating are the designs of disinterested be- 
nevolence. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 1 95. 1B9 The talk was in- 
cessant and animating. 1869 Seeley Led. 4 Ess. I >8 No 
new animating principle. 

Animatingly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -LT2.] 
In an animating manner; ao as to give life, inspira- 
tion, enlivenment, or encouragement. 

>890 Anderson Re ten. (1871)99 How tenderly and animat- 
ingly it consoles and encourages I 1871 Morley in A thensrum 
x Apr. 398 Whose words and ideas spring up incessantly and 
animatingly within us. 

Animat ion (wnim?>*j 3 n. [ad. L. anif&dtidn-em, 
n. of action f. animd-re : see Animats.] The 
action of animating, or state of being animated, 
tl. The action of imparting life, vitality, or (as the 
sign of life) motion ; quickening, vitalising. Obs. 

>587 J- Kino Jonah xxvl (1864) 167 Such os are strength- 
ened by the arm and animation of God, his waves. x6a| 
Howell Lett. I. xxix, The fourth act that goeth to make 
man, is called Animation. 17a! Bailey, Animation , the 
informing an animal body with a soul 
b .fig. 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiiL | 49 (1873) ® 3 l The ad- 
ministration, and (as I may term it) animation of laws. 

2. The state of being animate or alive, animate- 
ness, vitality. Spirit of Animation : see Animal 
spirit*, arch. 

16x9 T. Adame Leaven xx6 Men of our own flesh, of the 
same animation with ourselves. 1678 Cudwokth Intell. 
Syst. 169 Aristotle himself held the Worlds Animation, or a 
Mundane Soul *7 »G.Ciieynk Eng. Malady 1. x- 1 r (1734) 
90 Mere Mechanism . . can never account for Animation, or 
the animal life even of the lowest Insect. 1794 R. Darwin 
Zoom. (x8ox) I. 37 The spirit of animation is the immediate 
cause of the contraction of animal fibres -it resides in the 
brain and nerves. «8i8 Mrs. Shelley Franhenst. (1865) iii. 
98 Capable of bestowing animation upon lifeless matter. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 150/1 A case of suspended animation 
in a seaman who had . . fallen into the sea. 

1 8 . Representation of things as alive. Obs. rare. 
1681 Hobbes Rhet. 111. ix. 1x4 Animation is that axpraaaioa 
which makes us seem to see the thing before our eyes. 

4. The action of filling with liveliness, enliven- 
ment ; enlivening operation or influence. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy 93 The animation of the chase and 
the Mow of the exercise. x8eo Shelley Prom, l/nb, iv. L 
309 Hal the animation of delight Which wraps me. 

6 . Liveliness of aspect or manner; vivacity, 
sprightliness, brightness. 

1790 Boswell Johnson xxiv. 013 Johnson was In high spirits 
. . talked with great animation and success, a 18x7 Mite 
Austen MansfPk. (1851) 69 She disc u ssed the possibility 
of improvements with much animation. 1839 Hauam Hist. 
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Lit. v. vliL | aSThe aubwritution of the anapsest for (ho tarn* 
Wc . . gives thorn (balbdala remarkable elasticity aod anima- 
twi zt^j Mabv Howitt tr. Bremer's Greece I. i. 15 Littlo 
fishing-boat* on the water gave animation to the scene. 

1 6 . The action of inspiring or filling with anj 
impulse; inspiration, uh 
1613 Daniel Hist. Eng. 135 (The legate) now by the Kings 
animation, presumes more peremptorily to ergo them. 1M4 

H. Moss Meet. iniq. «8 6 She by her counsel and animation 
stira up the Seven-headed Beast to this Murther. 

tb. esp. Inspiration with courage, encouragement 
*6*6 R. C. Tutus* Whist l* (1871) zn A great animation of 
my subsequent endeavours. 1680 H. Mors Apocal Ajoc. 
303 An intimation and animation to us to follow nis example. 

t 7 . The imparting of any physical quality or 
virtue. Oh. rare. 

*805 Timmb Quersit. n. xli. 117 We are now speaking of 
the animation of gold. 1867 Phil Trans. II. 604 The ani- 
mation of the Voyce of Man by his Masculine and Genera* 
five power. 

Animativ# (emim/itiv, -fitiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
animat - ppl. stem of animd-re (see prec.) + -ive.] 

I. Having the faculty of animating ; enlivening, 
quickening. 

*788 in Johnson. 1799 J. Corky Sat. Vinv Load. (1603) 97 
The animative inspiration of His Spirit will renovate the 
love of religion in the hearts of many. 

+ 2 . ? Relative to animate beings. Oh. rare. 

179a T. Taylob Comm . ProUtts 1. Introd. 94 There are 
five orders of numbers, the divine, the essential, the anima- 
five, tha natural, and the mathematic 
Animator (mninurUi). fa. L. animator, n. of 
agent f. animd-re : see Animate.] He who, or 
that which, animates, quickens, enlivens, or inspires. 

1839 Hey wood Hierarch. 1. Aral. 3 Of all that liue sole 
Animator. 1848 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. <1650) 44 Bodies 
. .conform themselves to situations, wherein they best unite 
unto their Animator. 1838 L an dor Per. 4 Asp, Wks. 1846 
1 1 . 498 The nobler animators of this frame, the flesh and blood. 

II Animfi (anim/, arnimi', sb. [Fr., said to 
be so called because it often contains so many 
insects as to be, figuratively, animi or animated ; 
but according to some a native name.] A name 
given to various resins ; the original, obtained from 
a West Indian tree ( Hymentca Courbaril ), much 
used in making varnish ; the others from Africa. 

*377 Frampton Joyfull Newts 11. (1396) a They do bring 
from the Newe Spain# 9 kinds of Roaine, that be both much 
alike, .the one ia called Copall, and the other Anime. idea 
£. G. D* Acosta’s Nat. Hist. Indies xxix. s88 New Spaine. . 
(hath] abundance of matter for perfume and physicke, as is 
the Aninuf whereof there comes great store. 173s Chambers 
Cycl, The eastern gum anime is distinguished into three 
kinds. . white, .blackish, .pale. 1831 K. Founts in Arty ml. 
CataL Exhib. 11. 6t/a Many and curious are the gums and 
balsams of the family : among others, gum-Arabic, traga- 
canth, animd. 1873 Use Diet. Arts L 190 Gum-anime is 
sometimes mistaken for amber. 

II Animl va*nim*\ a. Her. [Fr. animi animated, 
excited, roused.] In action and showing a desire 
to fight ; having the e> es, etc. of a different tincture 
from the animal itself, 
mi In Bailby. *73^ in Chambebb CycL Snip. 
Animine (mnunain). Chem. [f. Anim(al) + 
-ink, chem. form.] An organic base obtained from 
bone oil, and other animal oils. 

1883 in Watts Diet. Chem. I. 906. 

Animism (srnimiz’m). (f. L. anima life, soul 

+ -1SM.] 

1 . The doctrine of the anima mundi , upheld by 
Stahl 1 780 ; the doctrine that the phenomena of 
animal life are produced by an immaterial anima, 
soul, or vital principle distinct from matter. 

1839 Edinb. Rev. Lv. 479 Discussing the Animism of 
Stahl. 1884 Sat. Rev. so Dec 796/1 All spiritual belief came 
to be laughed at . . There was no more account of Stahl and 
' animism.' Nothing but sheer materialism remained. 

2 . The attribution of a living soul to inanimate 
objects and natural phenomena. 

1886 Fortn. Ren. 13 Aug. 84 The theory which endows the 
phenomena of nature with personal life might be conveniently 
called Animism. 1871 Tyi.or Prim. C 'nit. 1 . 45 The animism 
of the ruder tribes of India. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
L *3 Polytheism . . takes very largely the form of animism. 

3 . Extended polemically to : The belief in the 
existence of soul or spirit apart from matter, and 
in a spiritual world generally ; spiritualism as op- 
posed to materialism. 

1880 J. Rae in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 6x< The universality of 
what Mr. Tylor calls Animism, the belief in spiritual and 
unseen agencies. 

Animist (se-nimist). [f. L. anima soul + -ibt.] 
a. One holding the animism of Stahl, b. One 
who attributes a living soul to natural objects and 
phenomena. O. (Extended polemically to) One 
who believes in the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the body, and in a spiritual world generally. 

1819 Lawrence Man lii. (1844) 84 A tribe of animism . 
maintained that the soul is the only cause of life. 1884 R. 
Buetom Dakemt 11 . 137 Thoee reward* and punishments by 
which, according to the Semitic anlmist. tha balance of good 
and evil in this life is to be struck. sMA Fortn. Rev. 13 Aug. 
84 The Animist may or may not be an idolater. 

Animistic (aenimistik), a. [£ prec. + -ic.] 
Of or belonging to animism or animists. 

1871 Ttlob Prim. Cult. L 988 Its animistic development 


Finns. s88e Gqlom. Smith in Ath Month. R 0.988.013 The 
doctrine of the Immortality of the soul has become so en- 
tangled with animistic lancfe*. 1881 Huxley in Nature 
Na 6*5. 344 The essence of modem, as contrasted with 
ancient, physiological science, appears to me to lie in its 
antagonism to animistic hypotheses and animistic phrase- 
ology. i88e 7 ml. A uthrop. lust. 373 The simple atomistic 
belief in the continued existence of the spirit, 
t AnimO'Bg) a. Oh ~ 9 [ad. L. animh-us : see 
ANIM IUS.J - ANIM0U8. 

*731 Bailey, Animate , conragious, also stomachfiil. 1733 
in Johnson. *773 Ash, A mimesr, full of spirit, hot, vehement. 

+A&imo‘MMML Oh.- 9 , m Animosity. 

1731 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson. >773 Ash, Animate- 
ness, heat, spirit, vehemence of temper. 

Animosity (seiiiinp'sfth. Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 
•tie. [a. Fr. animosiil, f. L. animhitdtem , n. of 
quality f. animh-us spirited : see Animous.] 

+ 1 . Spiritedness, high spirit, courage, bm very. Oh. 
MJR-flo tr. Higden{\%6i) 1 , 6* The cause is for tuery thynge 
is or more animosite and audacile in his vniversalle then his 
parte parcialle. 1383 Puttenham Eng. Poesie <Arb.) 996 It 
was thought a decent countenance and constant animositie 
in the king to be so affected. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
iv. 66 Confirming his wavering hand unto the animosity of 
that attempt, a s67oHacketW6/. Williams 1. 1160s ao Such 
as are of a high-flown animosity affect fortunes faciniotas. 
2 . Excitement of feeling against any one ; hos- 
tility of mind tending to break out into action, 
active hatred or enmity. 

*605 Bacon A civ. Learn. 11. xxiii. | 48 (1873) *49 The na- 
tures and dispositions of the people . . their animosities and 
discontents 1844 Heylin Land 11. 349 To foment those 
animosities . . raised in that nation ogamst the King, i860 
in Somers’s Tracts II. 168 To forget what u past, and lay 
aside all Animosities for the future. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 904 Forming new Parties and reviving old Animosities. 
1734 Hume Hist. Eng. ii, It is a just remark, that the more 
affinity there is between theological parties, the greater com- 
monly is their animosity. 185a McCulloch Taxation 1. it. 
84 The Jealousies and animosities that formerly subsisted 
between the privileged classes and the mam of the people. 

f Animous, a. Oh. rare [a. Fr. animeux \ 
ad. L. animSs-um spirited, f. Animus.] Spirited, 
courageous ; also , hot-tempered. 

idao Shelton Don Quix. II. rv. v. 58 Don Cirongilio of 
Thraciu, who was so animous and valiant. 1773 in Abh. 

Animmi (K’nimib). No pi. [a. L. animus (1) 
soul, (2) mind, (3) mental impulse, disposition, 
passion.] Actuating feeling, disposition in a par- 
ticular direction, animating spirit or temper, usually 
of a hostile character ; hence , animosity. 

[1S18 Not in Todd.] 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 1 . 494 
The animus is to imprem upon the British soldiery the duty 
of putting down the liberties of their country. 1840 Thack- 
eray Paris Sh. Bh. (1879) 9X9 The animus with which the 
case has been conducted. 1863 I. Taylor Pentateuch x6 
Almost every page . . affords an in*tnnce . . of an intense 
feeling, or, as we say, animus ; this is the word we use when 
a speaker or writer, who is labouring to substantiate a de- 
famation, finds it more than he can do to repress emotions, 
that ore not of the most amiable sort, and which he does not 
choose to avow. 1864 Lowell Biglow P. Wks. 1879, 964/9 
The animus that actuates the policy of a foreign country. 

t An-inne, prep. Oh. rare - l . [f. An prep. + 
inne, OE . innan inside. Cf.a-dove, a- bout.] Within. 
1003 Lay. 56x7 Ic inc habbe beiene an-inne mine benden. 
Anion (ae’niffa). Electr. [a. Gr. dvi 6 v (a thing) 
going up, neut. of pr. pplc of dvt-fv at to go up, f. 
dva up + I- go.] The name given by Faraday 
to on electro-negative element, which in electro- 
chemical decompositions is evolved at the anode 
or positive pole of the battery. Opposed to cation. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. (1849' I* I 9 8 » I propose to dis- 
tinguish such bodies by calling those anions which goto the 
anode of the decomposing body. *870 Ferguson Electr. 16 a 
In acids, hydrogen forms the cation, and the add radical 
the other constituent, the anion. 

Anloyn. early form of Enjoin : see An- pref. 4. 
*340 Ayenb. 179 Him penonce to anioynj be be zenne. 
Anioynt, early form of Enjoined, Adjoined. 
c 1393 E. E. A Hit. P. A 894 As newe fryt to god ful due 
ft to be gentyl lorn be hit am anioynt [rd. amoyntj. 

t Anlr, obs. variant of Anil, indigo. 

(x6ss Cotoil, Anir, the name of a* Indian hear be, vsed 
much by Dyers.] 18*3 Voy, Guiana ih HarL Mite . III. 173 
They in New Spain . . have cocheneal, anir, and cotton-wool, 
t Ani*red, ppl* a. Obs. rare - l . [pa. pple. of 
vb. *anire , representing an earlier *a-ire, a. OFr. 
afre-r , -ter relate L. adlrdrt to enrage, f. fra anger. 
See An- pref. 5.] Enraged, angry, 
ins R. Brunne Chron. 151 He saun Richard anlred. 


anisic strut, anisic acid C,H,C» anisic akokd 
C.H m O„ anisic aldehyde C, H* 0 ,, etc. Aliilllas 
«• methyi-phenidine € ? H,NO, a peculiar organic 
base. A’diiss C*,H «N t O,, an alkaloid formed 
by the action of ammonia upon hydride of anisyi. 
A*aiaoiate, a salt of anisoic add. Aaisoiss. [mo- 
dified f. anisic], of or derived from the star-anise 
(see Anise %\ as in anisoic acid, 4 a product of the 
oxidation or oil of star-anise' (Watts). Aulaoila, 
a white inflammable solid, apparently isomeric 
with anise-camphor. Axisol [see -olI a colour- 
less very mobile liquid, C,H.O, with pleasant aro- 
matic smell, formed by the action of caustic lime 
or baryta on anisic acid, also called phmate of 
methyl \ whence Anlao'Uo (acid', Aulaelfete, 
A nlaolltde. A’nlayl, the hypothetical radical, 
C.HfO,, of the anisic series. Anlajrllo a., of 
anisyi. 

1883 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 303 Anisic alcohol, hydrate if 
nnisalyl. — 996 The only anummutc that has bean anaiyted 
is the silver-salt. — 997 Anisamine crystallites in email 
needles. — 300 The general formula of the anisates is 
Ca Ht MOa. — 300 Concurs prepares anisic acid by boiling 
oil of anise with nitric acid. — 303 Anisic alcohol crystallises 
in hard white shining needles. — 904 Anisidine posses over 
in the form of on oil which solidifies on cooling. — 999 Ania- 
hydramide . . is converted into on isomeric alkaloid, to which 
the name anisine has been given. — 305 Anisol b a colour- 
less, very mobile liquid, wiui a pleasant aromatic smell . . 
Fuming nitric acid acts energetically on antnoL forming three 
distinct nitro-compounds, Nitranisol, Dinitramsol, andTrini- 
tranisol. —306 Anisyi. .may be regarded as salicyLCvHs Os, 
in which x atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. — 30 7 
Hydride of Anisyi *= Anisylous acid, Anisic aldehyde, Amsal 
. . a yellowish liquid, with a burning taste, and an aromatic 
smell, somewhat like that of hay. 

Aril m th PUB Iie ; iv9iha* n)w8\ a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. deioor unemml + &v$~os flower + -oua.} Hav- 
ing perianths of different form. 

*880 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Aniaatfid (ae nis^t^d), ppl. a. [f. assumed vb. 

* an irate + -kd : cf. Fr. auiser, anise ^C'otgr. 1611).] 
Mixed or flavoured with aniseed. 

1880 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Ani88 ^re nis). Forms : 4-5 anys, -ayu, -eia, 
•eae, 4-7 anyae, 5 annys, -oyu, -on, 6-8 annis, 

7 a&lu, 7-8 annlse, 7- anise, [a. Fr. anis :-L. 
anfsum, a. Gr. foloov, in var. dial, forms fcijaov, 
&vT)$ov f dvrjrov, under which the Greeks seem to 
have included the two pl&i.ts Anise and Dill. 
When these were discriminated, the variants antr- 
um and anethum were utilized in Latin to dis- 
tinguish them. See Anet.] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Pimpitulla AnJsum\ 
a native of the Levant, cultivated for its aromatic 
and carminative seeds. Confused by the ancients 
with the Dill {Anethum graveol ens ), which was 
probably the 'anise 1 of the Bible of 1611, where 
Wyclif has 'ancte' [v.r. anese]. 

Oil yf Anise, the essential oil obtained from aniseed by dis- 
tillation with water, the source of many important chemical 
derivatives: see Anis*. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. v. 96 The primerole he passeth, 
the parvenke olpris, With alisaundre thare-to, ache ant anys. 
138a Wyclif Matt . xxiii. 93 That tithen mente, anete lv. r. 
anese], and comyn. [1508 Tindalk annyse, 1333 Coverdalk 
anyse, i6ss annwe.] *398 Thevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. x. 
(I49S) 808 Anyse hath the same vertuc that Anetum hath and 
is more swete In tumour, cxqoo Apol. for Loll. 45 Mynt, 
oneis, ft comyn. 1433 in Heath Groceri Comp. (1869) 499 
Comyn and Anneys, y bale. . . .iiij 4 . 1331 Tukneb Herbal, 
its 68} 33 Anyse . . maketh the breth sweter, swageth payne. 
sooi Timmb Q net sit. t. xiiL 64 The oylesor sulphurs cfonnis 
. . drive away windiness e. 1833 Evelyn Deia Quint. Cempl. 
Gard. II. 141 Anis, b propagated only by seed, which b 
pretty small, and . . of a longish Oval Figure. 1861 Delambr 
/fitch. Gard. 19a Anise, .iriiotc seeds ore much used by dis- 
tillers to give flavour to cordial liqueurs. 1863 Watts Diet, 
Chem. 1 . 997 Oil of anise b a neutral, yellowish, somewhat 
syrupy liquid, possessing a peculiar aromatic smell and taste. 

2 . fig. in allusion to Matt, xxiii. 23. 

1741 Watts Improv. Mind xiv. | 8 (t8ox) six The mint, 
anise, and camming, the gestures and vestures, and fringes 
of religion. 184s (Ten. P. Thompson Exerc. Ml. 988 Know- 
ledge which icttles the anise and cummin of Greek accents. 
8. Chinese or Star Anise, or Aniseed True : 
a shrub, lllicium anfsdtum (N.O. Magnoliace*\ 
the fruit of which has the odour, and is used in- 
stead, of anise. 

17*7 Bradley Fasm. Diet., Anise of China or Siberia, b a 
Seed of about the same Form and Bigness as Coioquiutida. 
z8WB Penny Cycl. XI L 445 The aniseed tree of China, of which 


Amt -, Chem . comb, form Of L. anls-um, anise, thefruit b . . well known in commerce by the name of Star 


forming names of numerous organic compounds 
derived from oil of anise, the derivation and mean- 
ing of which are usually readily apparent from 
those of their second element As A-nlaaa, short for 
anisic aldehyde. A’niea&’L the hypothetical radical 
of anisic alcohol. A’wieasiwta, a salt of anisamie 
acid. Anisa-mio add or A’aisamlide, an acid 
amide of anisyi, C,H t NO,. Amlaamlme, an amic 
base of the same, C, Hu ON. A>&lea*nlllAe ~ 
pkenyl-amsam ide. Auleate, a salt of anisic add. 
Anisic (ftni'tik) a., of or derived from anise, as in 


tha fruit b . . well known in commerce by the name of Star 
anise. iM R. Hooo Veg. Ktngd. 03 The seed veaaeb are 
Imported from China under the name of Chinese Amiss.. 
ana from it a groat portion of . . Oil if Anise b obtained. 

A Comb* as anise-like ; anise camphor, also 
called Anethol, one of the two constituents of Oil 
of Anise (see 1), a resinous substance crystallising 
at a low temperature in soft white, lustrous la- 
mime. Also Ayibxbd, q.v. 

s86a Wattr Diet. Chem. L 097 Anethol or Anbe-camphor. 
*871 M. Cooke Fungi ( 1874) 86 Agaricut fragrant and A. 
oaerus have a sweet ania»uke odour. 

Illlsstfl (smisfd). Forms as in prec. 



L The feed of the anise, used as a carminative, 
and in the preparation of Oil of Anise, Spirit of 
Anise, Anise water, and Anisette. 

ijf* Tiavnu Barth. DeP. R. xvil InxL '*493'! <53 Some 
arms and sede is gandred in pi antis wythout coddys : uit 
faryth in Annas sede. 149s Promp. Parv., Aneys seed* or 
spyce, Aneinm, antrum. im Lakgham Gard. Health (1 633) 
30 For tho dropeie, fill an oM Cock with Polipody and Annt* 
nab , and sooth* him wall, and drinks ths broth, stfai 
Boston Altai, Met, 11. iv. nil, Such and such plants.. bars 
a peculiar venue to such particular parts, as to tho head, 
An ni saods, foalfoot, etc. m» BiAMirAsN.iMd.iv. dsAr, 
Spanish Aniseed., is the fit. iSSeCWe/V^^XXIV. 
61A One pound bottle of oil of aniseed, 
b. attnb as in aniseed-tree, •water . 
stfpS Congrive Way of World iv. v, 1 banih. .all aniseed, 
cinnamon, citron and Barbadces-watere. 1707-30 Cnambim 
CycL sv 4 In distilling the anise-seed for the oil, there is pro- 
cured a limpid water called aniae-seed water, which has much 
the same virtues with the oiL tSjS [See Anisb 3]. 

2 . = Anisette. ran. 


379S Nugkmt Grand TourW. 004 They tell a great quan- 
tity of comfits in Verdun, and particularly their aniseeds are 
in great reputation. 1833 Contello Star, Screen tea The 
air was redolent of gin . . but aniseed was preferred by some. 

II Anisette (anizet). [Ft., more fully Anisette 
de Bordeaux , f. an is Anisk 4- •ette dim.] A liqueur 
flavoured with aniseed. 

■837 For. Q. Rev. XIX. 11 To drink with them a glass of 
anisette. 1S39 L. Sasobnt Tern}. T. axo The inveterate 
sipper of anisette, i860 All Y. Round No. 4a. 167 Raki, 
a sort of fiery oily anisette . . is drank with great relish by 
the Greeks. 


AniflO-i combining form of Gr. dp toot unequal, 
a formative of technical terms, in many coses 
merely the negatives of corresponding terms in loo-. 
The chief are : — 


Anlaobryoui (eenaisjrbri| 9 s), a. Bot. [Gr. fipt- 
oio to swell] ^amloodynamous. Aniaodaotyllo 
(ft-ivuwid&ktHik), a. Zool. [Gr. fidarvA-or finger, 
toe], unequal-toed [said of those insessorial birds 
called byTemminck Anisodacfyles). AnlBodyiutm- 
oui (-din&mos), a. Bot. [Gr. Mvap s strength], 
growing with greater strength on one side ot the 
axis than the other. Anloogynoua (oe naisp d^iiiM), 
a. Bot. [Gr. yvv--q female], having the carpels not 
equal in number to the sepals. Anisomerlo i&idiw- 
me'rik), a Chew [Gr. pdp » or part], not composed 
of the same proportions of the same elements. 
Anlaomerona (i^nrityrmcras), a. [see prec.], not 
having equal, or the same number of, partB, un- 
syin metrical ; esp. in Bot. having unequal num- 
bers of parts in different whorls. Anlaometrlo 
(itn.ii-s^me trik), a. [Gr. ft typ-ar measure], of un- 
equal measurement, consisting of unequal or non- 
symmetrical parts. Anlaomatropl* (-mrtrea-pil). 
Path. [Gr. fiirp-ov measure + tty, Zwa, eye], in- 
equality in the refractive power of the two eyes. 
Anisometropic (-mftrp-pik), a. Path . [see prec.], 
characterized by anisometropia, unequally refrac- 
tive. Aniaopetaloua (-pe a tabs), a. Bot. [Gr. v«tua- 
ov leaf], with unequal petals. Aulaoplaylloua 
(-fr las), a. Bot. [Gr. <pvKA-ap leaf], with unequal 
leaves. Aniaopteroui (oe naisp-pt^ras), a. [Gr. wr«p- 
ov wing], having unequal wings ; esp. in Bot. of 
fruit, floweis, etc. AnisoKtemonoaa (towhseste*- 
mAias), a. Bot. [Gr. -ova, thread, filament, 

stamen], having the stamens unequal in number to 
the petals or sepals. Aniaoetbenlo (-sj>e nik', a. 
[Gr. <r$tv o t strength], of unequal strength. Ant— - 
•tomon* (a‘ naisp*stftmas\ a. Bot. [Gr. ordpa 
mouth], having unequal mouths, as in a calyx or 
corolla unequally divided. Ant— feropnl, Ani— - 
troponi (-p triTpfil, -as), a . » Anisotrop c. Aniso- 
tropy (-p*tr<fpi , sb. [Gr. -rp'nria turning], tfie 
quality of being anisotropic, wolotTopy. 

1849 Csaio, A nisobryons. 1834 Mums Brit. Bird* (1811) 
1 . tflio Feet, .xygodartyltc, or yoke-toed, and . . anUodactylic. 
or unequal-toed. 1847 Csaio, Anisodynamons. i860 Syd. 
Soe. Lex., Anisogytwus. 18S4 W ebstrr, A nitomeric, 18S8 
Treat. Bot . t Anisomerons. 1870 Bkntlky Hot. 348 When 
the number is unequal, the flower is aninomeroua. 1868 Dana 
Min. 36a Guarinite Group : Tetragonal. Titanlte Group : 
An isometric 1880 Sytt. Soc. Lex., Anisometropia , A niso- 
inotropic. 1880 Gaay Bot. Text-bk. 396 Amsopetalous. /bid., 
Anisophyllou*, Unequal- leaved ; i.e. the two leave* of a pair 
unequal. i8Bs Syd. Soc. I.e. r., Anisopterou s. 1837 Hkn- 
fhky Eltm. Bot . | S09 When the number [of stamens] is 
different (from the number of petals] the flower is anlso- 
stemonoua. 186b Syd. Soe. Lex., A nisarthenie,Anisostomons, 
Anisotropal , Anlsoiropons , Anisotropy. 

Anisotropio (dnai»setiypik\ a- [mod. f. Gr. 
dotetot unequal + rpovutC* belonging to turning, f. 
rpovot a turning.] Acting in different ways on the 
ray of polarized light ; possessing the power both 
of right- and left-handed polarization ; seolotropic- 

1870 Kutlky Sind. Rock t ix. 77 Minerals . . which exhibit 
double refraction or are anisotropic. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 
4 Alagm. L 137 A heterogeneous anisotropic medium, 
tlaiatorsiy. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad.Gr.drieropqo/a 
ignorance of history, f. dr-tordpoirw. Uoropi-eiv to 
inquire into.] Inaccuracy as to historical facts. 


837 

rib Stamuv Hist. Philos. (1701 )mM The anistoresie of 
the unknown Writers of Ariat ode’s Life who suppoieUi him 
in the seventeenth Year of his Age, to have heard Socrates 


t AnkriiMdf anosndt, ppi. a. Obs. m. 
ff. OE. dn one + eenned bom ; cf. Akbhned] 
Only begotten (L. unigenilus). 

cpRpLwditf. Good. John iii. 18 Forfion nexelefdeonnoma 
thss Ancende sunu Codes. cfflRushw. G. ibid., An-cenda 
sunu. [ 4 l** ft Hatton, acennendan, akennedan.l c taoo 
ObmiM 1700a Re warn hinun seltf sop Godd, And Oodess 
Sune ankennedd. 

AeVav ^fle qkaz) * also 7 ankor, 8 anohor. [a. 
Du. (and Ger.) anker , of uncert origin ; found also 
in med.L. as anceria, anekeria .] 

L A measure of wine and spirits, used in Holland, 
North Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
It varies in different countries ; that of Rotterdam, 
formerly also used in England, contains 10 old 
wine gallons or 8i imperial gallons. 

1873 Ponnsytv. Arch, 1.3s Rec 1 one halfe Ankor of Drinke. 
1731 Smollett Per. Pic. U7791 1 . iu 10 A lew anchors of 
right Nantz. 1743 Hamway /’«*>. (176s) I. vi. lxxxL 371, 


1733 Hamway . 

anchor ; 6 Anchors a x hogshead (in Russia]. 


Nantz. 

s Btakans ^ x antnur , w Anuiurs « 8 wnsimu |su r -i-rir j 

slid Genii. Mag. LXXXV 1 . 11. S17 The infused water 
amounts to a or 3! aukers in quantity. 

2 . A cask or krg holding the above quantity. 

1 c 1730 Auc. Poems, Bat. etc. 1846) r8o We'll drink it out 
of the anker, my boys. 1848 in H. Millxs Ramb. Geol. x. 
384 Wedging them all fast together, like staves in an anker. 
1803 W. Baldwin African Hunt. 390 The little there was 
. . we transferred most carefully to the anker, 
f 3 . As a dry measure of capacity. Obs. 

1397 Middleton Wicd. So/om. Wits. V. 336 , 1 fear me that 
the Acres of my field pan the ankers of my seed. 

Anker, -an, obs. forms of Anchob, -ebs. 
t Ankerer* Obs. rare- 1 , [extended f. earlier 
anker , Anchob r£. 2 , of comm, gender, by addition 
of masc. formative -er, to match the fem. anker css, 
Anchoress.] An anchoret 
1407 N. Thorpe in Foxe A. 4> M. 1 . 618/1 Ankerers and 
slrange beggers, are licensed . . to beguile the people. 
AnkeritP (arqkarait). Min. [Named after Prof. 
Anker of Styria: see -im] A mineral closely 
allied to Dolomite, with the magnesia largely re- 
placed by iron, with or without manganese. 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol., Ankerite, Paratomous limestone 
. . found in the mines of Styria. 1878 Lawrrncr Cottd $ 
Rocks Class. 50 Ankerite is particularly rich In iron. 
▲nkl«,anol6(fle‘i)k’l). Forms: z an-, onoleow, 
a onoleou, 4 anolowa, ankel, 3-5 anol— , 5 an- 
kyl(le, 6-7 anoklo, 3- anole, 7- ankle, (dial, an- 
olef, -oltff, anoley). [Two forms: (1 ) OE. oncUow 
(cf. OFris. onklef, Du. anklaauw, tnklaatrw, rare 
OHG .anehlao), whence 1 4th c. aneiec, and mod. dial, 
forms ; (a) mod. ankle, ancle, earlier ankyl, ankel 
( - OFris. ankel, Du. enkcl, ON. okkla for *astkula , 
Dan. and Sw. ankel, OHG. anchalo, anehal, tnchil \ 
MHG., mod.G. enkel), not recorded in OE. and 
prob. taken in ME. from Norse. The latter is the 
original Teut. form, from root ank-, L. ong-, to 
bend, crook ; cf. L. angulus. The hist form is 
derived from this, but is not completely explained : 
the Du anklaauw appears to assimilate the ending 
to klaauw claw, the OE. anettow may be a weak- 
ened form of the same, or the ending may be as- 
similated to that of cnlow knee ow being a 
formative, cf Idrfow teacher). 

1 . The joint which connects the foot with the 
leg ; the slender part of the leg between this joint 
and the calf. 

nooo Sax. T.eechit. 11 . 116 Let bonne blod under andeow. 
c 1000 A&ltkic Gloss. 099 rains, ancltfow. c 1130 in Wright 
Yoc. 87/1 Talus, oncleou. a 1300 W. dr Biblesw. ibid. 148 
Kyvil, ancle \v.r. in Rsl. Ant. II. 79 A "euil, ankel]. c 4330 
Artk. 4 Merl. 5206 In blod he stode . . into the Andowe. 
4-1388 Chaucer Rut’s T. 80a Vp to the anclee [v.r. anclces, 
ancle" 9 , anches] foghte tliey in hir blood. 1440 Promp. Parv. 
Ankyl, Castilla, l erticillum. 1333 Covebdai.k Euek. xlviL 
3 He brought me ihorow y* water, euen to the ancle*. 1341 
R. Copland Guy Jon's Quest. Cyrurg,, The lesser pyt bone 
. . with the other pyt bone makynge the outwarde ande. 
i8oe Shake. Ham. 11. L 80 His stockings foul’d, Vngartrad, 
and downe giued to his Anckle. s8az Sandraron 4 Serm. 
Ad Pop. (z68t 914 It h never well when the Cobbler looketh 
above the Ankle, a 173a Gay Wks. 1 . 144 Above her ancle 
rose the chalky day. t8za Henry Camp. agst. Quebec si 
Without other accident than the spraining of Lieutenant 
Steele’s ancle, a i8at K rate Poet. Wks. '1861)003 The neat- 
nezs Of thine ankle lightly turned. 1873 Lubbock Orig. 
C wills . ii. 56 Hanging things round their necks, arms and 
} Parish Sussex Dial. 13 Ancley, ancliff : in East 


ancles. [1878 1 


Sussex, * 1 have put out my ancliff^bone'^ I have sprained 
my ancle. 1873 Gl. Lasse. Dial so ' Yore Jack's knockt his 
‘ ' twi’Jui * " “ ' " — 


anclef out wi’ jumpiiu* s88s Maa. Pabeeb Qjtfordsh. Gl 74 
Ankley.) 

2. transf. 

*868 Thobeau Yankee in Can. L 8 Ths sugar maple is re- 
markable for its clean ankle. 

3 . Comb, and attrib ., as ankle-bone, -joint, -vein ; 
also ankle-bands, straps passing round the ankles 
to fasten low shoes or sandals ; ankle -deep a. (adv . ), 
so deep as to cover the ankles ; ankle-gear, any- 
thing worn round the ankles; ankle-hlgk a. (adb,), 
so high as to cover the ankles ; ankle-jaok, a jack- 


mim 

boot reachingabove the ankles (henot ankledaoked 
a.); ankle rings, rings worn as ornaments round 
the ankles; ankle -straps ( - ankle-bonds) ; al- 
low shoes secured by such straps. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. v. IvL U493) *7* The hele is 
bounds to tha ancle bone wyth nasahe bondes. iga8 Tin- 
dale Acts iil 7 HU fete and ancle-bones receaued strength. 
[So in *8ti.) 1896 Todd CycL Anat. f Phyi. 1 . 15 0 "‘he 
ankle-joint, or tibio-tarMl articulation. s8ig Crooks Body 
OT Mam 734 The Saphena or anckle valne. 1863 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Ankle-bands, strings for die sandals ; leath- 
ern straps for the shoes. 1784 Hashes Rented Tower* i. 
xii. 35 Iha water was ancle-deep, and in Rome places half 
way up the leg. 1784 Cowncs Task 1. 070 Hence, ancle deep 
in moss and now'ry thyme, We mount again. t86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. 1 >8. 133 We stood snkle-deep in snow. >833 Single- 
ton Virgil I. 363 He first Hinds to li» feet his ancle-gear of 
gold. 1737 Lisle Husb. 405 The sedgy gnum comes up, and 
grows ancle-high. *848 Dickrns Dotubey 11870. 1 . xv. 313. 
He changed hu shoes and put on an unparalleled pair of 
ankle-jacks. 1874 Hardy Madding CnmtJ I. viii. 86 The 
tsced-up shoes called ankle-jscks. i86s Sala 7 tv. round 
Clock 003 Its red 'kerchiefed, corduro>ed, and ankle-jacked 
proprietor. t8ge La yard Hintveh iv. 67 The silver ankle- 
rings of hie favorite wife. 

Anttod (® nk’ld), ppl.a. rare . [f. prcc. + -wA] 
Furnished with ankle* ; commonly in synthetic 
compounds, as slender-ankled. 

z8i8 Beaum. ft Fl. Wit at 7 Weapons l i. Well ank led, 
two good confident calves. 

Anklet isrqklet). [f. Ankle 4 -let, after brace- 
let, Fr. bracelet. 'I An ornament (or fetter ) for the 
ankle ; an ankle-ring. 

183a Lander Exped. Niger III. avilL 146 These women 
wore large ivory anklets, c i8go Christen. Stories 99 s The 
iron anklets to which our chains had been fastened. 1868 
Trnnknt Ceylon II. ix. v. 5x4 Graceful limbs decorated with 
armlets, anklets and rings. 

Ankor, -re, -yr, obs. forms of Anchob. 
Ankoraese, ankress, obs. ff. Anchokkmb. 

Ankylose, -oels, variants of Anchtlose, -rata. 

Anlaoe (*nlfts, -&). are A. Forms : 3 lunlaj, 
4 anlaa, anla&a, anelaa, 3 analaase, a q anlaoe, 
9 anelaoe. [Used 5 times in Latinized form am- 
lacius, anelatius, by Matthew Paris, as a vulgar, 
i.e. English word. No traces of it in any contin- 
ental language. The 0 Welsh anglas (in Gododin 
Poem, Skene oBks. Wales II. 8a, 1 . 399) is probably 
the same word, but nothing is known of its forma- 
tion or origin.] A short two-edged knife or dagger, 
broad at the hilt and tapering to the point, formerly 
worn at the girdle. (Obs. bef. 1500, erron. defined 
in early Diets., and used loosely by mod. poets.) 

S nap Matt. Pabis fp. 974, in Im Cange* Genus cul- 
li, quod vulgariter anelaciun dicitur.l a 1300 Hanetok 
•554 Hand-ax, sythe, gisarm, or spere, Or aunlaq. and god 
long knlf. c 1380 Sir Jerumb. 5639 An anlas bo ditq out*, 
r 1388 Chaucks ProL 3, 7 An Anlaas [v.r. ane-, anlas] . . 
Heeng at his girdeL C14BO Anturs of Arth. xxx. 13 Opoa 
his cheueroune be-forn Stode as a vnicom Al« scharpe as a 
thorn An nanlas of stele, c 1440 Morte Arth. 1148 Arthur 
with ane anlace egerly smyttez. [1888 Blount Glosevgr - 
Anelnte, a Faulchion or wood-knife, which I gather out of 
M(atthewl Parfisl 1678 Pmillivs, Anlace ( g\g word), a Fal- 
chion or Sith-fasnioncd Sword. 1773 Ash, Ah face.* short 
sword, a dagger, a wood-knife.] 18x3 Scott Rokeby V. av. 
And by his side an anlace hung. sBsa BvsqN Chilae Har . 
l Uv, llie Spanish maid . . the anlace hath Espoused, Sung 
the loud song, and dared the deed of war. 18)34 Plamcmk 
Brit Costume tia Ilia analace or anelas, a broad dagger 
tapering to a very fine point. 

T A'&lapi, a. Obs. [earlier, and subseq. north, 
repr. of OE. anlepi^, which became in south onetefi. 
It was already in 1 zth c. reduced to alpi, elpi , and 
subseq., a, an being detached, to lepi\, Lem. For 
full treatment see Onfuupi.] Only, sole, single. 

c 1000 Metr. Ps. xili. 9 NIs nan he ealfunga wel do, no 
forfton anlepe. c isoo Ormin introa. 1 1 patt anlepix treo ^att 
himm Drinntin forrbodenn hafifde. run St. hath., Ane 
kingee . . anlepi d oh ter. a 1300 Crede in Maskell Mote. II. 
040 Jhesu Krut (h]i* anelepi none, hure laverd. a 1400 Ret. 
Pieces fr. Thomton MS. 13 Be-twyx ane anlypy man and 
ane anlypy womans. 

t Aulsi Obs. Also 6 anslet, 7 audio*, [for 
earlier *anelet, a. OFr. ane let, dim. of anel ring 
:~L. Snell -us, dim. of Snul us: see also Annulet.] 
A small ring, as those used in ring mail. 

1737 Wills 4 lew. N. C. (1835 413, Vy dosen mens bow- 
strings i]/. — vi(] pounds anlettx vs. 1398 Sylvestsb Dn 
Bart as (1611) 80 One Loadstone-touched annlel doth trans- 


port Another Iron-Ring. 1813 1 «*tham Falconry, Jesses. . 

Hawlu legges, and so to tne lease by 
i860 Art i« Chas. II, Andlets 


are fastened to the Hawks leg 
vaniels, anlets. or such like. Am nrt is v 
or Males, Babies, or Puppets for children. 

t Alkleth* Obs. Forms: 1 and-, ond-wlita, 
3 onleto, 3 ondlett, - 1 st, anletb, an&eleth. [OE. 
andwllta, cogn. w. ON. andlit (Sw. anlete), OHG. 
anlluxi, mod.G. anllitt (cf. Goth, andowleisni), 
f. and against, facing 4 wlltatl to look, behold. 
The ME. mlete, anleth, represent the Norse form.] 
Countenance. 

s8n Boovmlfxfls Kories andwlitan. cm% Rnskw, Gosp 
Matt. vL 17 Smere bin heafod ft ►ine andwlitu ^wah. rtasa 
Lamb. Horn. 59 He makede mon 1 rihtwfoneMe, Onlete on 
his onlichnesse. c xaoe Oamim 19918 Ure Laferrd let henun 
sen Him onndlmt. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxvh 9 Ne turns 
Nne anleth me fra. xlfii. 94 Wht tomes bn |dne Anncletht 

Anil, onlloh(e, early forms of Only. 
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t AulUn, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : I inlfo, j-4 
anlioh, 4 anlyk. TOE. anile, f. An- pref. t, on, 
unto, to 4- Uc body, shape; cogn. w. Goth, analeih , 
ON. dlik ; the latter, with OE. gellt, gave Alike, 
Like; anlike became obs. in 14th c.J 

A. adj. Like, similar, alike. 

f looo Ags. Gosp. MstL xviii. aj Forlorn ya heofena rice 
inlic duni cyninge. «. «r6o Hatton G. ibid., Forbam ya heo- 
fens riche anlicli ham kyninge. 1340 Ay tub. 180 pe ohm bet 
is him unluJi ine kcndc. Ibui. aay Pet Mat make? pane pet 
hit wcl lr*ke)> anlyke to pe angles of heucoe. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol. ; cf. mod. 4 his like.'] 
A fellow-creature ; also, a likeness or image. 

iuo Aytnb. 145 Rrh best aae xayj> salamouns l Ecclus. xiiL 
10I lotiep his anliche. Ibid. 233 Ine zuyche inatiyere is 
Gode* anlvche volveld ine manne. 
t Anlvhmii, v. Obs. rare. In 4 anlykn-y. [f. 
prec. adj., with ueut. pass, ending -rn, OE. -nan, 
ON. -na, Goth. •non. i rob. formed analogously, 
the word not existing in OE. or Norse 1 

1 . intr. To be or become like, resemble. 

1340 Aytnb. iot Yef hou art ari^t zone |»oo melt him anlyk - 
ny> Ibid.tjx Jfedropeof deawe . . anlykncp t o Anemone of prii. 

2 . In pa. pple. anlikned : Made like, likened. 

1340 Aytnb. a ja The king riche of heuene is anlikned to ten 

aiadine*. 

tA'nlikenMI. Obs. Forms : 1 3 anlfqnes(se, 
-nys(se, 2 onlioh-, 3 on(n)lio-, anlloh-, 4 anlik-, 
anlycnea(ae. [f. A.nmkk a. 4 -nkhm.] 

1 . The quality of being like to ; likeness, resem- 
blance, similitude. 

a 1000 Cei>MON Com. 1539 <Bo*w.) Mon wet to Goden an- 
licne«tt dbrcKt gesccnpen. c saoo Pater N. 88 in I.amb. Horn. 
99 He makede mon i rihtwisnesse, Onletcon his onlichnesse. 
c mooOhmin 19019 Manncn sawle iw lie Wipb Godd inn 
onnlirneme. c 1340 Aytnb. 87 Oure rijte uader . . Mop |>e 
xaule to Ilia anlycncs*e. 

2 . concr. Anything mode in the likeness of some 
object ; a likeness, portrait, image, spec. An image 
of a god, an idol. 

e loeo .Elfkic Gloss. 304 Imago vel agahna , anlicny*. 
rim Co/t. Horn, 227 Hi worhtan ham arilicnemen, sum of 
solde, sum of sdfre. iaog Lav. 41155 An on-lio.es [xago an- 
uchiiufcsej deore 1 of drihtenes moder. c xajo A ncr. R . 18 To 
pa ofter onlicnesses and to ower relikes cncoleS. 

t Atunai'le. Obs. rare* 1 . [1 interned, form 
between Amel, a may It and an-amel En-amki. ; if 
not an error for att mailt , Amkl q.v.] Enamel. 

1604 Fairfax Tasso xx. xlii. 371 She hit him, where with 
gold and ritch anmaile, His Diademe did on his helmet flame. 

t Anmod, onmod. a. Obs. I 3. [OE., f. an 
one «■ mid mood, mind.J Of one mind, unanimous. 

a 1400 Elens 396 Hie |>1 Anm<klc andswerodon. f 1175 
Lamb. Horn. i«i bet iferenda is swa aninod swulc heom 
alio an weren on heorte. c laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 Wo 
ware onmodc godes wille to done. 

Anna (a-nd). Also 8 annoe, 9 ana. [a. Hind. 

Ut and] An East Indian denomination of money ; 
the 1 6th part of a rupee, equal, at present (1883), 
to about i|r/. sterling. (The anna is money of 
accoui t only, but half and quarter annas are 
coined.) 

17 S 9 A. Hamilton Xrw Act. E. Indies 11 . App. 8 In Hen- 
gal their accounts are kept iu Pice, ta to an Annoe, 16 An- 
noe* to a Rupee. 1770 Treaty in Indian Rec. 11870) 96 
The annual stipend of Rupees thirty-one lakhs, eighty-one 
thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-one, and nine annas. 
1804 Coi.khbookf Hush. Sf l 'omen. Bengal 180A1 98 'Hie price 
of this labour may be computed . . ut two anas per diem. 
1858 HfcVKKtooK. /list, ludut II. v. vi. 41s These people .. 
extort the last anna from the ryot. 

II Among Anglo-Indians such expressions are 
common as * a 6-anna share (i.c. A) in an indigo- 
concern * ; 4 4 annas of dark blood/ (to denote a 
quadroon), etc. 

A&nabergite (swiib 5 *jgalt\ Min. [named (in 
183 2) from Annaberg in Saxony, where found: see 
-1TK.J A hydrous arsenate of nickel, of a fine 
apple-giccn colour, occurring in capillary crystals 
or as an earthy mass. 1837-68 Dana Min . 560. 
f Annal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. anndLs : see 
Annals.] Annual, yearly. 

1903 Nohdfn Spec. Brit. Comw. (17181 38 Many votaries 
made annall pilgrimages vnto it. 1615 1 1 k v wood 4 Treatises 
u xiii, Our annall Crownes revenues. 

Annal, sb., sing, form o< Annals. 
t Annal, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ann ai.(r sb . ; cf. to 
chronicle, fable] Irons, and intr. To compose 
annals, record events in annals, chronicle. 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng. xiv. To Reader 331, Stows late an- 
tiquarious Pen, That annald for vngratefull Men. 1670 
Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 58 What . . Kelwulf the 
West-Saxon is annal’d to have done against the Scots. 
Ann alim (wn&liz’m). rare- 1 , [f. Annalist : 
ice -ism.] Annal- writing, chronicling. 

1808 W. I'AYi.oa in Robberas* Mom. If. nt It is philo- 
sophic history in the form of contemporary history, and 
unites the interest of coeval with the instruction of contem- 
plated annalism. 

AnnnUft (wn&list). Also 7 analyst, -iat. [f. 
Ann al sb. 4 -1ST, or a. Fr. annalists .] A writer of 
annals, a chronicler of events year by year. 

161s Corea., Asmatsste , an Annalist ; a writer of yearely 
Chronicles. a 1603 Sir G. Buck Rich. HI (1646) 77 The 


Weaker analysts and chroniclers. 1844 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
t« 114 In it is buried Cmsar Baronins, the great annalist. 
49683 Oldmam Wks. 6 Rom. 11685' 15 Of which dull An- 
nalists in story telL list J . Grant Hist. Eng. Ck. 1 . 996 The 
annalists wrote the records of the year, m Huckle Civil. 
(1669) 1 1 . vii. 401 The historian sinks into tne annalist . . in- 
stead of solving a problem, he merely paints a picture, 
b. eltipt. and transf. 

1614a Howkll For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 The manner and method 
In reading of Annalists. 1660 \ title > The Faithful Analist 
or Epitome of the English History . . to this present Yeer 
i66cx 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. it r 94 Learned Men 
who had spent their Uvea in the Study of Annalists. 

Anxuuifttio (k* n&listik), a. [f. prec. 4 -ic.] Of 
or proper to the annalist : characterizing annals. 

iw Meii vale Rom. Etnp. lix. VI. 560 The author [Tac- 
itus] preserving strictly the annalistic form, i860 Ellicoit 
Lest. Life of Our Lord* 1863)6 The divine harmonies of our 
Masters life become lost in mere annalistic detail, 
t AlUiRlise, v. Obs. rare. [f. Annal sb. + ize.] 
To record in annals, to chronicle. 

1616 Shglikin Rom. Miracles 33a «T. • The miracle, deserv- 
ing a Baronius to annalize it. 1609 Gaulk Tract. The. 64 
Jesus Christ . . his Generation . . annulled by Yeeres. 

Annall (arn&lz), sb. pi. fad. L. anndl-es the 
historical record of the events of each year, prop, 
masc. pi. (sc. libri) of anndlis yearly, f. annus year. 
Occns. used in sing.] 

1 . A narrative ol events written year by year. 

1863 Grafton Epist. to Cecil \ R.) Short notes in maner of 

Aimaies commonly called Abridgemciitc*. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
v. vi. 1 14 If you naue writ your Annales true, *tis there. 
i6aa Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. 1167411 7 a Annals., are a 
bare recital only of tne Actions happening every year. 1739 
Robertson Hut. Scott. V. 1. 1 Everything beyond that penod 
10 which well-attested annals reach is obscure. 1867 Stubbs 
Benedict's Chron. Pref. I. ta The difference between chroni- 
cles and annals was . . that the former have a continuity of 
subject and style, whilst the latter contain the mere jottings 
down of unconnected events. 

b. sing. The record or entry of a single year, or a 
bingle item, in a chronicle. 

1699 Bentley Pltal. 983 Diodorus in the Annal of that year, 
says Phmon was Archon. 1814 Sir R. Wiiron Pr. Diary 
II. 309 A modest inscription to record the act of restoration 
. . an annal which the greatest anti-Huonapartist ought to 
respect. i «65 Earle ax. Chron. Introd. 10 Here and there 
may be seen an annul, expressed in riper language, which 
must be muikcd as the interpolation of a later Editor. 

O. attrib. quasi -adj. 

1674 Milton Hut. Eng. iv. Wks. 1851, 175 Huntingdon, as 
his manner is to comment upon the annal Text, makes a 
terrible description of that flgnt. 

2 . Historical records generally. 

01581 Cannon Hist. Iree., Ep. Dtd. (1633) 1 Containing 
Annales and other worthy meniorialls. a 1687 Pktiv PoZ 
Anat. Dcd., An Adventure that shall shine in the Annals of 
Fame. 1706 Addison Rosamond 111. i, Whatever glorious 
and renowned In British annals can be found. 1790 Gray 
Elegy viii, The short and simple annals of the poor. 1844 
Di&rakli Coningsby vi. ii. 936 The glorious annals of their 
great country. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ i. 5 The first 
war recorded in the annals of the human race. 

3 . Masses said for the space of a year. 

1036 Latimer 9 nd Serm. be/. Conv. 1 . 59 No priest should 
sellhis saying of tricennaU or annals. 1706 Aylifkk Parerg. 
190 Annals arc Masses said in the Romish Church for tne 
Space of a Year, or for any other Time, either for the Soul 
of a Person deceas’d, or for the Benefit of a Person living. 

t A*nnary. ? nonce-wd. [f. L. ann-us a year 
4 * -AitY ; cf. di-ary, it intr -ary] A history or re- 
cord of the events of each year ; an annual record. 

s66a Fuller Worthies 11. iti Having since received an ex- 
act Annarie (as I may so say) . . of his life. 

Annates lariwitii, -ets). Also 6 annatya, 6-8 
annate. La. Fr. annate (15th c.) v ad. med. and 
late L. anndta a year’s space, work, proceeds, the 
same word which in its primary sense became in 
Fr. annie. See -ata.] The first-fruits, dr entire 
revenue of one year, paid to the Pope by bishops 
and other ecclesiastics of the K. C. Church on their 
appointment to a see or benefice. 

At the Reformation the right to the annates of English 
benefices was transferred to tne Crown ; in the reign of Anne 
they were given up to form a fund for the augmentation of 
poor livings, known as Oueen Anne’s Bounty. 

1534 Act 45 Hen. VUI, xx, It is ordained . . that the pai- 
ments of the Annates or first fruits . . (nhall) vtterly cease. 
1538 Starkey England l iv. 1 63 No just cause wy thes an- 
natys scliold be payd to Rome. i6n Howell Lett. *1650) 
1. 55 The'* cardinals . . have the annats of benefices to sup- 
port their greatness. 1756 Nugent Grand Tear IV. n The 
pope afterwards grants ms bulls of consecration, and receives 
the annates or first fruits. 1896 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 334 
The payment of annates . . hml originated in the time of the 
crusades, as a means of providing a fund for the holy wars. 

2 . Sc. Law . A half-year's salary, which, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary stipend from his incumbency, 
is legally due to the executors of a deceased minister. 

i$7i Act Jas. PT <1814) 63 (Jam.) The annet thnreaftir to 
perteue to thame, and thair cxccutouri*. 1708 Chamber- 
lav nr St. Gt. Brit . 11. it. iii. * 1743) 394 The widow, children, 
and nearest kin to the Defunct ImimsttO have a right by 
act of parliament to an annate, i.i. half a year's stipend 
over and above what is due for hhglncumbency. 

Anneal (inf 1 ), V. Forms 4 1 onalan (aaaslan), 
2 onealen, anhelan, 4-5 anele, 5 enele, 5-7 
aneal(e, 6 hanele, 7 anneile, eneal, 7- anneal 
Aphet. 8 neaL [In senses 1, 2, f. An- pref. 1 on 
4 > OE. itlan to set on fire, burn, bake (tiles, etc.). 


There seems no reason why the later senses should 
not have sprung directly from this, the transition 
being simple from the baking of tiles, fusing of 
minerals (both senses of OE. mlan, and earlv ME. 
anele), to the burning of a glaze or enamel upon 
the surface of pottery, glass, or metals ; and from 
this to the hardening, toughening, or tempering of 
the surface of such substances, as in modem use. 
But the former of these Miitzner derives from OFr. 
neeler, nieler, to enamel, originally to enamel in 
black upon gold or silver med.L. nigtUdre , f. 
nigellwn, dim. of nigrum black. Although there 
is no OFr. a-neeler, and no ME. nee/e, neU, so that 
the formal connexion of neeler and anneal is not 
established, it is possible that the native anele may 
have been viewed as the representative of Fr.***/*r, 
and modified in sense accordingly.] 
tl. To net on fire, kindle, inflame, lit. and fig. Obs . 
o moo O. E. Chron. 694 <Bo*w.) Mid andan )nfcre rihtwis- 
nesse ameld. a 1000 Sot. 4 Sat. 49 pm t Pater Nosier dd- 
wawc«8 dtfofles fyr, dryhtnes onostefi. 4-1175 Lamb. Horn. 
97 He mid his bleade oncalde eordlichen monnan heortau. 
Ibid. 919 Seraphim birnindc ober anhelend. 

1 2 . To subject to the action of fire ; to alter in 
any way with heat ; as, to 4 fire ' or bake earthen- 
ware, fuse ores, vitrify or glaze a surface. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. HI. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled 
[vitrified] Lich unto slime, which is congelcd. 1440 Promp. 
Parv., Auc/vm, or ene/yn inetalle, or oilier lyke. c 1465 Bk, 
Quintets. 7 Take [e calx of fyn gold . . and putte it in a 
siluer spone, and anele it at pc fier. 1668 in Phil. Trans. 
III. 769 If they cannot cut the Rock, they use fire to aneale it. 

3 . To burn in colours upon glass, earthenware, or 
metal, to enamel by encaustic process, arch . 

1580 Haret Alv. A 382 He that doth Aneale pottes or 
other vessels, Innstor. 1601 Holland Pliny xi. xxxvii. 
Some paint and die them . . others vernish and anneile them. 
1633 G. Herbert Windotvs ii. in Temple 59 When thou dost 
anneal in glasse thy storie. 1697 Potter Antif. Green 111. 
xv. Nor were they barely varnish'd over with them [colour*], 
but very often anneal'd by Wax melted in the Fire. 

4 . To toughen anything, made brittle from the 
action of fire, by exposure to continuous and slowly 
diminished heat, or by other equivalent process. 

1664 Evelyn Sy/va 103 They use them amongst divers 
Artificers . . to temper, and aneal their several Works. 1749 
Phi/. Trans. X LV f. 180 How conies it that the glass . . when it 
has been nealed, it does not break? 1870 F. Pope Telegraph 
ii. 'i879< ai The iron cores, as they arc termed, of electro 
magnets, should be annealed with great care. *881 Mechanic 
1 1439 I* [swell must be ' tempered ' or partially annealed, 
b. loosely. To cool down front a great heat. 

1859 M. Scott Cringle's Log x. 990 You have been wasted 
one moment by the vertical rays of the sun and the next 
annealed hissing hot by the salt sea spray. 

O. transf Applied to the action of frost, rare, 
c 1750 Shenktone Ecom. iii. xo6 From each branch, anneal’d, 
the works of frost Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. 

5 . fig. To toughen, temper. 

1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. 1. m Had not our Mould been 
iEther, Pure and Fine, Labour'd with Care, anneel’d with 
Skill Divine. 18x3 Slott Rokeby 1. xxxi, To pres* the righr* 
of truth, The mind to strengthen and anneal. x8aa B. Sim. 
mons in Bltickw, Mag. LII. 401 Indomitable will Anneal* 
those limbs to warrior purpose still. 

Anneal, obs. form of Ankle. 

Annealed (lurid), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 - -kd.] 

1 1 . Set on fire. Obs. 

a sooo C (ED mon Gen. 9999 Ad stdd onaded. 

+ 2 . Fired, or baken, as earthenware; passing 
into the sense of 4 glazed.' Obs. 

xsSS Wvclif Is. xvi. 7 Vp on the walles of anelid [1388 
bakun] tyil. 1)10 Hobman Vulgaria 94 b, A new erthen 
potte that is not glassed or hanclydde. 

3 . Enamelled, having colours burnt in, 4 stained ' 
as glass, arch. 

155a Ch. Goods Berhsh. 14 A crosse of wood, couered w* 
annyled plate. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634; II. 506 Brick* 
or small tiles enealed with sundry colours. x6aa Peaciiam 
Gentl. Exerc. 1. xxvii. 94 The old earth, that hath been 
scraped of the annealed work. 1633 G. Herbert Love-joy 
in Temple 109, 1 saw a vine drop grapes with J and C an- 
neal’d on every bunch. 1705 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 84 
Conspicuous he In arms with asure and with gold anneal’d. 

4 . Toughened or tempered after fusion. Also fig. 

x8aa I mi son Sc. 4 Art 1 . 391 Annealed copper wire is the 

best. 183s E. Irving Exp. Rev. 1.95 , 1 am not a hardened 
and annealed infidel. Wylue in Circ. Sc. I. 83/1 

Annealed and unannealed glass. 

AllMBltr (&nrlu). rare. [f. as prec. +-ER 1 .] 
He who or that which anneals 
i 486 Ducasd Lot. Uni. | 478 Annealers, striking colours 
through glass with the fire. 1883 Harped s Mag. Aug. 397/1 
Car wheels . . swung still glowing into the dry-wells of a 
circular annealer. 


J (inrlii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec +-JNOV] 

1 1 - The process of exposing to the action of fire ; 
firing, bunting, baking, etc. Obs. 

1477 Act xt Edw. IV, iv, True, seasonable, and sufficient 
making, whiting, and anealing of Tile, otherwise called 
Thaktile, Roofettle. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Sapp ., Annealing 
of tile is used in undent statutes for the burning of tile 
2 . The burning of metallic colours into glass, etc. 
1477 Norton Ord. A Eh. in Aflhm. (165a) vL 96 Tincture 
with anealing of Glaaierm. 1697 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 
99 Anealing in Gloss, Enamelling. t66o Fuller Worthies 
IL97 Aneyung of Glass (which answered! to Dying in grain 
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etc. after fusion. 'Also jtg. 

«*» Hatchett In PUL Tram. XC 1 II. An Increm* 
of ipKific gravity in the smaller coins, as a natural conse- 
quence of tolling, punching, annealing; sgea Imihon Sc. 4 
Art II. 937 Clara utensils require to be gradually cooled in 
an oven; this .. is called annealing, and is necessary to 
prevent their breaking by change of temperature. 1841 
Lgra A post. ^ True hied tv, Iv. 68, IaM our frail hearts 
in the annealing break. 1870 R. Fkrgvbon Electr. 190 An- 
nealing improves conducting powers. 

4 u atfrib. 

1808 With ai.s Diet. fed. Clerk) 136/1 The aneling place 
where pot* and other things bee anncled. 183a Fortes 
Slant/. Glass 173 A boy conveys it without loss of time to 
the annealing oven. 1879 Blackmore Cl. Vaughan vii. 34 
From the fine temper of the metal, or some annealing process. 

t Anntt'Otf v. Ob. r. [ad. L. annect-lre, f. an- - 
ml- to 4- tucllfre to tie, fasten ; cf. contact.] - Annex 
( of which it was the earlier form). 

* 83 * Elyot Governor 1. xix. (1557) 63 But annectethe it 
[dancing] with tyllyng and dyggynge. 1977 Hammer Anc. 
Heel. Hist. (1619* 396 To Annect the Canon decreed in this 
behaire vnto our present Historic. 1680 H. More Apocal. 
Apoc. 957 To this Line . all the rest of the visions . . may 
some wav be annected. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist . 111. 
vii. >R.i The like rings being annected to the ephod. 

t Anne ct, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [for annected ; 
cf. affect ’, affected 11 Attached or close to. 

Mp'S* Trevisa lligden \ 18651 1. 331 Denmarke, is an yle 
contiguate or adnecte to the northe parte of Germaync. 

Annectent i&nektcnt), a . [ad. L. annectent -em 
pf. pple. of annectfre \ see Annect ip.] Joining 
on, connecting (one thing to another). 

*8a6 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1838' IV, Three inferior 
groups, which he calls aberrant or annectent. 1841 Owf.n 
Rep. Brit . boss.. Transitional or annectent characters. 1879 
Blake Zool. 18 In the lower baboons no trace can 1 m- found 
of any annectant link with such higher forms as the Gorilla. 

Annectlon, erron. form of Annexion. 

Anneile, obs. form of Anneal. 

Axmelid(e (wnclid), sb. and a. Zool. [a. mod. 
Fr. annelide , f. as next : see -id.] 

A. sb. A member of the division of Annelida ; 
a red-blooded worm. 

*834 Sir C. Reli. Hand 363 These Annelides can creep 
and turn in every direction. 1857 Wood Obi. Seashore 94 
The commonest of the terrestrial annelids is the earth-worm. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Annelida . 

1833 Kingsley G caucus 1 1878 * 113 Long Annelid worms of 
quaintest forms and colours. 1863 Bristow Figuiert World 
be/. Del. iv, [No] indications of life, except annelide* tracks, 
and burrows. 

II Annelida (inc-lidfi), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L. f. 
Fr. annel-cs, (Lamarck's name for his first subd. of 


Invertebrata , 1801), ‘ringed,’ pa. pple. of anneler 
f. OF r. annel ring \—\ J .annell-us iota tallies, dim. of 
dnulus a ring 4- *ida.] A class of animals (arranged 
by Cuvier under Articulata) comprising the Red- 
blooded Worms [including earth-worms, leeches, 
and sea-centipedes), with soft elongated bodies 
composed of numerous annular segments. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 45/1 The annelida are for the most 
part oviparous. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 8814 The Annelida 
. . [are] usually tarnished with a scries of locomotive ap- 
pendages in the form of bristles. 

Annelidan (anelitlan\ a. and sb. Zool. [f. prec. 
•f -an.] A. adj. Of or belonging to the Annelida. 
B. sb. An annelid. 

1833 Kirby Hab. 4 Inst . Anim . ILxiv. 17 The Annelidans, 
which, though annulated, are not bisected, and liave no 
jointed legs. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 6* Phys. I. 165/2 The 
colour of the blood is yellow and not red in some oil the an- 
nelidans properly so called. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. 
v. 948 A mesotrochal Annelidan larva. 


Annelidiu, 1 iciitflrdi&n), a. * prec. 

1837 Penny Cycl.\ll. 905/1 The author regards them [Cir- 
ripeds] . . as Annelidian Crustacea. 

Annelidons (Unelidas), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous .1 Of the nature of an annelid or worm. 

1848 Darwin Vov. Nat. iv. (1879)66 Some kind of worm, or 
annefidous animal. 

ArniaHem (sr'neliz’m). rare [f. Fr. anneU 
ringed isce Annelida) + -law.] Annelidan or 
ringed structure. 

1880 Hartwig Sea xiL 918 The great Band-worm is one of 
tiie most remarkable examples of this low type of annelism. 

Anneloid (ae-neloid). Zool. [f. as prec. + -oid.] 
An animal resembling the Annelida. 

1889 W. Baird in Eng. Aleck. 30 Apr. 193/1 The anneloids 
belonging to this group difler . . from the Aphroditaeea. 

t Annorre, obs. form, intermed. betw. Enhebde, 
annerdt , and Adhkhe, Inhere. To adhere. 

1338 Bellendene Cron. Scotl. (i8ri) II. 440 To annere to 
hir as his lauchfiil lady and wiffe. 1386 /. Hooker Giml- 
1 infs Hist. IreL in Hotinsk. II. 90/a Diuerse will annerre 
unto you to feed on you as crowes on carion. 

f Anneals*. Obs. [OE. dn-nesse, preserved in 
north, dial., while in south. it became on-nesse. Obs. 
r 1300, and formed anew as Onenxhe in 17th c.] 

L Oneness, unity. 

f US K. Alfred Bstda iv. 17 (Bosw.) We indetta^Home 
in Annesse, and iimeue on pane brftwasa rim Lamb. 
Hem* 99 He seal ileafhn on >a balsa kreomnaue, and 00 


8 . Loneliness, solitnde. 

a xooo Gnthlac iii, fBotw.i Annys he* wdstenea. a tyou 
E. E. Psalter di. 7 Like am I made to pcllicane of anoesse. 
Ibid. W. 8 in anes I was wonand. 

8. Oneness of kind, sameness ; oneness of mind, 
concord, agreement. 

.*014 O. E. Chron „ Gcwcarft him and hem folce on Linde- 
sige anes. c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 93 Mid pere annesse and sib. 
aumnesM M neo sculen Mien, {cxeyo Ancr. R. 19 Me 
•dud makien strenefte of onnesse of dopes . . M te oimesse 
wiftuten bitocnie he onnesse of o luue & of o wiLJ 

Annet, obs. variant of A net. dill. 

AlIMt, ’provincial name for the Kittywake.’ 
Montagu Omith. Diet . 1802. 

Annex (ine-ks\ v.\ also 4 -6 anex(e, 9-7 an- 
ARxa, 6 adnox. [a. Fr. annexe-r to join, f a{n )nexe 
I- annex-um , pa. pple. of annect-trc or adnect-lre 
to tie to, i.ad to + nect-?re to tic, bind. In med.L. 
annex'dre,**VT. anttexer , was in common use in 
sense 3, in eccles. and legal language, and probably 
contributed to the same formal use in Eng. ; hence 
also annexdtiox see Annexation.] 

I. Without the idea of subordination. 

1 . To join, unite i to) : a. things, arch. 

1495 E. E. Wills <18831 64 1 liaue annexed j»i* my wille 
with my testament . . vndcr my seal of myn arnie*. 1477 
Karl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 1a To annexe the loue of 

f od and of your feithe vnto sapience. 1338 Llland Jtin. 
I. 98 Whos Chirch was hard adnexid to the Est of (he 
Paroch Chirch. 1598 Bakcklkv belie. Man. (1631) 671 The 
souk that is annexed to the body. 1641 French Distill. 
iiL*i6$ij86 The last crooked pipe, to which you must annex 
a receiver. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1 . xx. 503 The 
windmill was probably turned to the wind by a pole an- 
nexed to an axle at the base, 
tb. persons. Obs. 

iSti Skelton Magnyf 200 Good fortune hath annexed us 
together. 164a Rogers N unman 31 She will annexe and 
apply her selfc to Christ lafter a fashion) for aide. 

II. To join in a subordinate capacity. Com-t. to. 
2 . To jninorunite mati rially.as an accessory, arch. 

1603 Bacon Ada. Learn. 11. 4 10 Some places instituted for 
physic have annexed the commodity of gardens for simples. 
1608 Pkynne Love-Locket 18 Yc annex 1 know not what 
enormities of Periwiges, and counterfeite Huire. 1671 J. 
Webster Metatlogr.x . 141 Having annexed toil some slates 
and other matter. 1863 K kmhlk Resit/. Georgia 18 To each 
settlement is annexed a cook’s shop. 

9 . To add as on additional part to existing pos- 
sessions (with or without local contiguity). 

1509 Barclay Sk/p of Footes (1570^ vos Our marches mar- 
ring as much as he [tne Turk] may do, And much of them 
annexeth his vnto. 1934 tr. Polya. Verg. % Eng. Hist. <1846) 
I.57 Julius Cesar annexed Briituine to the Romaine em- 
pene. 1684 Scaudorlvg Rediv. ii. 10 This Country . . has 
nowannext the Great Dukedom of Lithuania. * 7 <» Black- 
stone Comm. II. 373 Appropriatort may annex the sreAl 
tithes to the vicarages. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Dish. 
I.60 The whole country is permanently annexed to the 
British Empire. 

4 . 1'o add to a composition or book, to append. 

c 1490 Merlin xx. 327 Tnat he dide write, he anexed to the 
booke that Blase wrote. 199a tr. Junius on Re v. xx. This 
story of the Dragon must bee anexed unto that place. 1641 
Hinde Bruen xxxviiL >17 He presently annexeth a note of 
remembrance. 1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 11 . 601 To which 
he annexes a Disquisition of the Scurvey. 1799 S. Turner 
Anglo- Sax. U8a8i L 319 He annexes almost invariably a 
lamentation of their festive indulgence. 187s C Davies 
Metric Syst. 111. 145 To complete tne system a vocabulary 
of new denominations was annexed. 

5 . To affix (a seal ; hence a signature or other 
mark of sanction), arch. 

X603 Knoli.rr Htst. Turks <1638') 43 Nothing . . was ac- 
counted of any force, except his (the emperor’s] approbation 
were thereunto annexed. S644M ilton Areop. (Arb.> 59 Ex- 
amin’d by an appoi >1te d officer, whose hand should be an- 
nexL 1059 Baxter in Kedes Christ's Exalt. To Reader, 
Cheerfully annex thy attestation that they are true. 1771 
Junius Lett, xlviii. 35a What further sanction . . will you 
annex to any resolution of the present house of Commons? 
6. To join or attach as an attribute or qualification. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 97? That gentery ; Is nought an- 
nexed [v.r. anexed) to possessioun. 1430 Lyot. Citron. 11. x. 
Seying in hym most vertuous and good Mercyc annexed 
vnto royall blode. 1537 ?Tindalr Exp. John 33 The dedes 
were unperfecte, and nad synne annexed unio them. 1691 
Hobbes Lsviath. 11. xviii. 91 It is annexed to the Sover- 
eignty, to be ludge. a 1778 Awed. Pitt III. xxxix. 53 The 
privileges . . which ate annexed to the peerage. 1817 Of ai • 
MKRS Astr. Disc, il 43 When we look back on the days of 
Newton, we annex a kind of mysterious greatness to him. 

7 . To add or attach as a condition. 

1988 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 53 b, Such conditions aa 
were annexed to the first donation. stbS Meade in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, l 348 I. 378 There was annexed to that Report 
that the Judges should sitt at the Tower. 1794 Hume Hist. 
Eng. viil. He, though he granted him the commission, an- 
nexed a clause, that it should not empower him, etc. 18x8 
Hallam Mid. Agest\li%\ I. iv. 399 The cortes . . having made 
a grant to Henry 111 , annexed this condition. 

8. To attach as a consequence. 

*§ 30 . Starkey England 95 Th ys thyngy* folow, and be an- 
nex yd as comrayn e fleet ys. 196s T. N[oston) Calvin's Inst. 
iv. xix. (1634) 7 S3 Extreme annotating hath neither ordinance 
of God to be grounded on, nor promise of grace annexed. 
1708 Swift Sacrum. Test Wka. 1755 II 1. iso It is not rea- 
sonable that revenues should be annexed to one opinion 
more than another. 1738 Butler Anat. 11. v. 300 The future 
Punishment, which God has annext to Vice. 1878 M. Ax- 
hold LB. 4 Dogma 7 Salvation is not annexed to a right 
knowledge of geometry. 


AbB 8X(8 (&ne‘ks), sb. [a. Ft. annexe that which 
is joined L. annex mm ; sec prcc. Oba bef* 17-0 
exc. in Sc. Law, but lately re-adopted in Fr. form 
in senses 2 and 4; the tendency, -however, is to 
drop the final -c, and treat the word as FngJ 
tl. Something annexed ; an adjunct, accessory. Obt. 
1941 R. Gotland Guy don't Quest. Cyrnrg.. Of natural! 
thynges, and of vnuaturall thynges, and also 01 theyr annexes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, tip. i.x.f 1686)99 Satan hath as- 
sumed the annexes of Divinity, 1888 Goad Ce/est. /W. l in . 
13 Which Daves being Festival, or notable, for the Annex of 
some Mart, Fair, or other Solemnity. 

2 . Sc. Law. An appurtenance. 

ills Acts James V (1841) 361 (Jam.) The landls, lordschip, 
and haronic of Annendule . . thare annexis and conncxis and 
all thare pertinentis. 1814 Scorr Wav. xix, With the manor 
place thereof, tofts— emits- mosses . . annexis— conncxis. 

8. An addition to a document ; an appendix. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. I. 7 In the annexes of the 
several expressions such things are expressed. 1649 — Of. 
Exemp. x. 1 37 Moses did in other annexes of his law forbid 
fornication. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xi. | x (1683) 316 Not 
the testament of our dying Redeemer, but soniecodjcUsuinl 
annexes of our own. SloJ. The annex to the Anglo-Turkisli 
Convention of 1878. 

t b. in Logic ; (aee quot.) Obs. rare. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 311/1 Adnexi which Rome 
reckon as a species of the conncx) . . an axiom connected hy 
the coidunction whereat, beginning with an axiom, and end- 
ing with an axiom ; as, whereas it it day , it it light. 

4 . From the mod.Fr. annexe , as applied to addi- 
tional parts of an exhibition building : A supple- 
mentary building designed to supply exit a accom- 
modation for &omc special purpose ; a wing. 

i86x Cornh. Mag. July 94 In Paris you had to cross llie 
road from the Annexe. x86e Times 97 Mar., The western 
annexe for machinery is being rapidly completed. 1863 
Mary Howitt l> renter* t Greet e li.xvi. 149 A little melochi, 
or annex to the Jerusalem monastery. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
ao Mar. 4/1 The success of Ncwnham and Girton, and of the 
Woman's Annex at Harvard. 

Anntnblti line ksab’l), a. In 7 -iUe. [f. 
Annkx v see -bus.] Thai can be attached. 

16.3 Cocker am Did. 11, Which may be Knit, NtJtible , 
Anne a tb/e. 165* Urouhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 300 Adjcc- 
titioux syllabicuU auncxiblc to nouns. 1835 Ponte Cairn mi. 
384 A Condition was not anncxahlc to all dispositions, 
t AlIZI8Xftry. Obs. rate. [f. L. annex- (see 
Annex v.) + -ahy.] A thing annexed, an adjunct. 

x6oa Hkylin Cotmogr. Introd. 1167s' 33/3 These particu- 
lars both of Earth and Water, which are considerable in 
Geography, and come within the compass of those Annex- 
aries of each, which Ploiomy collet h t* oumuttiva. 1637 
Sandys St. of Retig. (T.) Unto which sundry of them arc 110 
other than annexancs and appurtenances. 

Annexation (Knrktf-Jan). [ad. med.L annex- 
dtioH-cm , n. of action f. annexS-re : see Annex v. 
and -ati on.] The action or process of joining to 
or uniting: a. of joining materially* rare. 

1861 Stanley East. Ck. iii. (1869) 109 He, performing the 
annexation In the dark and in haste, had fixed the heads on 
the wrong shoulders. 

b. of adding or attaching as an attribute, condi- 
tion, or consequence. 

a 1660 Hammond (J.) All other Christian virtues will, hy 
way of concomitance or annexation, attend them. 1788 ’I . 
Jkffkrkon Writ. 11859* II. 533 The annexation of a bill of 
right* to the Constitution. 1833 I. Taylor 'fauat. x. 447 
The annexation of the threatenedpunishment to vicious arts. 
o. esp. of attaching os an additional privilege, 
possession, orterritonal de] tendency : appropriation. 

.634 48 J*. Row Hist. Kirk 11849) 149 That the act of 
annexation be dissolved. 1696 Bp. Hall Special. Life 37 
(T.) The Dean of Windsor, by an ancient annexation, is 
patron thereof. 1708 Aylipfk Parerg. 87 How these An- 
nexations of Benefices first came into tile church. *879 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xx. 363 France . . by the annexation 
of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps. 

1 2 . That which is annexed, an addition. Obs. 
x 6 si Cotgr., Annexe , an annexation, or thing annexed. 
f 8 . Conjunction, combination, union. Obs. rare, 
a x 8 a 8 Bacon Union Eng. 4 Scot. (T.) To make one com- 
pounded annexation . . out of the lands of both nations. 
Annexationist (cencks^-Janist). [f prcc. 4 
-iht.] One who aims at or ad\ocate§ annexation. 

(<* 1849 Used in U. S. of the ' annexation* of Texas.] x86o 
W. Russell Diary in Jud. II. 951 To regard with suspicion 
and dislike the policy of the Annexationist*, i860 Sat. R*v. 
No. 348. 98/1 Tne intriguee of French annexationists, 
b. alt rib. or atlj. 

189a Ludlow //id. U. S. 909 The great annexationist 
majority were almost all pro-slavery men. 1880 Daily Tel. 
19 June, We denounced the annexationist schemes of Greece. 

Annexed (&ne kst), Ppl. a.; also annext. [f. 
Annex v. 4 -no.] 

f 1 . Joined together without subordination of one 
to the other ; united, conjoined, knit. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Roses 81s Love . . is a syksnesse of the thought 
Annexed & kned buwixe tweyne. zjtfi Tindai.k Rom. vaai. 
17 H eyres anexed with Christ. i8gj Rous Mysi. Starr. 37 
A joynt-heir annexed with Christ, 
t D. Adjoining, lying close to. Obs. 

1703 Maundrell Jouru. Jems. (173a) 100 Several large 
Vaults, annext to the Mountain. 180a Gerrier Prime. 3R 
The Louver at Paris . . with the delight of the annexed 
Tuilkries. 


2 . Added, attached, or appended as subordinate 
or supplementary ; subjoined ; rendered subject. 
1909 Hawks Past. Pleat, v. xi. All tlm eyght partes (of 
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speech) . . Are Laten word**, annexed properly Tt every 1 
epechc. IMS Lb. Somivct in Comfit. Scott. 044 Howe ; 
holdcth the r renche Kina Briteigne, now lately annexed to ? 
that Croune. 157# Lyte Dodoens 909 The rooie U somwhat i 
thicks, with many threddy etringee iheninto annexed. 1667 > 
Milton /*. L. xii. ao Some fatal curve an next Deprive* them 
of thhr outward Jihertie. 1863 Lveli. Antia . Mum 6 The 
annexed tabular view. 1W3 Obsert>. n Apr. 5/3ltixK nf land \ 
and not Queensland that must govern the annexed uatavee. 
Annszir tineksw). Also -or. [f. aa prec. + 
-ERl.] One who annexes (territory). 

1849 For. Q. Her. XXXIV. 900 The annexor of Scinde. 
187a Daily Now* 16 Mar., The annexers of N ice and Savoy. 

Annexing (fineksii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 

•f no i.J The action of joining or attaching ; annex* 
ation. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

161s Cotoil, A t incitement. a tying, fastening, annexing. 
i6e8 Layton Sion's Pirn 90 Before the annexing of the right 
of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the Crown. >796 Butler 
A nut. i. ii. $0 The annexing pleasure to some actions. s86o 
Motley Netherl. 1B68 1. i. 4 He contemplated annexing . . 
the kingdoms of France, ot England and Ireland. 

Annexion (fcnekfon). arch. Also 7adnextan, 
anneotion. [ad. L. annexion-em % n. of action f. 
annex - ppl. item of annect-ire : see Annex v .] 

1 . The action of annexing;** Annexation i. 

1611 SrSEU Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. v. a 16 To sreke the an- 
nexion thereof to his owne Kingdoms. ifco U. H. l/tst. 
Cardinal* 1. in. 60 The annection of several Province*. 1687 

H. Monk Div. Dial. v. x. <1713)434 This signifies the ad- 
nexion of • . Periods of Times to the Ministry or the Angclicul 
Hosts, 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Bov. V. 169 The ase of the 
word annex mm l by J . Gordon 1 80 r), where annexation would 
be written by the slaves of usage . . is unquestionably right. 

1 2 . That which is annexed, attached, or appended ; 
an addition, adjunct. Oh. 

€ 1800 TShaks. Lover's Comfit. ao8 These talents of their 
hair . With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, a 1841 
Br. Mount agu Acts 4 Mon. 418 Which traditions the Phari- 
sees did not recommend as commentaries only . . but as 
necessary annexions unto the Law. 1748 A. Hill in Mrs. 
Harheuld's Richardson <1804) I 139 Every thing [is] un- 
siniple that has foreign and unnatural annexions. 

Annaxioiliftt (Ane'kjsnist [f. prec. + -tht] 

( )ne who aims at or ad vocates annexation ; — Annex- 
ationist. Often attrib. 

188s Pail MallG. No. 371. 1348/3 The annexionist policy 
of Kusria. i88s in Macm. Mag. XLV1. 248/1 The annex- 
ionista are setting these good Palermitans by the ears. 
Annaxment (ftne'ksment). rare. [f. Annkx v. 

+ -KKnt.J That which i* annexed ; an adjunct, or 
supplement. 

Mew Shako. Ham. 111. iii. at When It [mojeatyl fallee, Each 
email annexment. pettie consequence, Attends die boystrous 
Kuine. 1804 Coleridok Aids to Rtf. 174 Publishing it .. 
as an Annexment to the * Element* of Discourse.’ 

Annie, variant of Anioh v. Obs. 
t Anni-faronfl, a. Obsc* [f. L. annifer (f. 
ann-us year + 'fer bearing, producing) + -ous.] 

* That bears fruit all the year/ Blount Glossogr. 
t Aami'hilf v. Obs. . Forms: 5 anyohlle, 6 
aduyohell, adnihlll, annihil. [a. Fr. annihile-r, 

1 4-1 6th c. an{n)ichi/{/)er, adntehil{fer, ad. late 

I. . annihilate , adni/ti/dre (in Jerome), f. ad to + 
nihil nothing. In med.L. commonly spelt cuini- 
chilare , whence the earlier Fr. and Eng. spellings.] 

- Annihilate (being the earlitj equivalent). 

1490 Carton Eneydos xxii. 84 The grete loenge and good 
rrnommee of the . . iuventour of the first lettrea neuer shal 
lie extyncted nor anychiled. c 1315 Skklion Bk. 0 / 3 Fools 
18 Thou wottest neuer in what maner thou mayst adnychelt 
mine honour. 199s Horsey Trav. 168 To adnihill and frus- 
trat all this. 199$ Loves Owls (Halliw.) Which els had been 
long since anmhfled. 

Annihilab ility (iiwi hTlfibi llti). rare- 1 , [f. 
next : see -biuty j The capability of being anni- 
hilated. 

x88s H. Mono, tmmort. Shull 1713^ 338 The variety of de- 
grees . . in the Intellective faculties of the Soul . . cannot at 
all argue her Mortality, no more than the different modifi- 
cations of Matter the Annihilability thereof. 
AnniUlftbll (anai'hflib’l), a. [f. L. annihil li- 
re (see Annihil) 4 - -ble .1 Capable of being anni- 
hilated or blotted out of existence. 

1877 J. Webster Witcher, x. an Seeing bodies, no more 
than spirits to be annihilate by second causes. 1791 T. 
Punk Rights M. (ed. 4* 136 The rights of men in society, are 
neither devheahle, nor transferalde, nor annihilate. 

Annihilate ( 4 noihIU?t), ppl. a. arch. Forms : 

4 7 adnlohiIat(e, 5-6 adnyohyl-, 6 adnlhil-, 6- 
annihilate, [ad. L. annihildt-us pa. pple. of an- 
nihilate : see Annihil. As in other instances 
(i»cc -atk) this ppl. adj. originated a vb. of same 
form, which eventually displaced the earlier An* 
nihil; of this vb., annihilate was for some time 
used as pa. pple., but was at length displaced by 
the regular annihi/at-ed, retaining only its adj. use, 
which is now also arch.] * Annihilated. 

1 . Reduced to nothing, blotted out of existence. 
1388 On as Art. in Wy tip's Whs. 11871) HI- 484 pat \nx\ 
clepen odntchilst or broup to noutt 149s Caxton Pitas 
Pair. iW. da W.) 111. xxiv. 339 '» Yr a brother Rslygyous 
hane all his wyll mortefyed and adnychylate. c 1910 Monk 
Picas Wkfc 1597, 18/a If the world were adnihilate and 
turned to nought again. 1814 Hrtwoon Gnnaik, 11. 65 The 
sol lace of life, is by such a restraint oppvest, and by degrees 
adnichilale. 1799 South kv Joan 0/ Arc I. 931 AU sense of 


self annihilate, I seem'd Diffused into the scene. «%|Bailxv 
Mmim Proem. 7 Earth's MiUennial foretaste, ill annihilate. 
T 2. Made null and void, of no effect. Obs. 

>844 Bet 33 Hess. V ! //, i, 1 repute the same iothe] esvayne 
andadrtidttfate. 1993 87 Foxa A . 4 df.11596' ?8/t Whereby 
all such errom andopin'.ons . . ouue be made irustrai and 
admhilat. 

Annihilate (inaihllrit), v. For forms see prec. 
[f. prec., superseding the earlier Anhihjl from Fr.] 
1 . To reduce to non-cxistence, blot out of existence 
a. tilings material. 


>999 A. M. Gabel ho ae As Bk. Physic tia/a Till the wonnes 
be totally annihilatede or consumede. s88o R. Coke Just. 
Vind. aa God . . can annihilate all the Universe in a moment. 
*77* Pennant Tours Scott. 1 1774) 191 The vestiges of the 
Roman camp . . are almost annihilated. 1859 Milman Lot. 
Chr. 1 1 1 , vl iL 387 The substance of the bread and wine was 
actually annihilated— nothing existed but the body and 
blood of the Redeemer. 

b. things immaterial, actions, qualities, conditions 
of existence. 

1988 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. t66 Idlenes anni- 
hilated! and enrrupteth the goodnes of nature. 1803 Hol- 
land Plutarch' s Mor. Ded. 1 Who make profession in word . . 
but in deed and effect do annihilate . . the power and efficacie 
thereof. 17*7 Pont, etc Art cf Sinking too Ye Gods ! an- 
nihilate but space and rime, And make two lovers happy. 
1813 Wellington in Ourw. Disfi X. 473 That event has 
totally annihilated all order and discipline. 

Q. Theol. To destroy the soul (as well as the body). 

1634 Hah ngton Cos turn 1 870) s x a Death . . not annihilates, 
but uncloudes the souls. 170a t r. Lt C ten 's Prim. Fathers 
306 Justin Martyr and Sl Irenmus believed that after a cer- 
tain time they [the Wicked] should be annihilated. >748 
Ok For Magic* il iL 373 God can no more be the author of 
evil, than he can annihilate himself, and cease to be. 

2 . To make null and void, make of none effect, 
annul, cancel, abrogate (laws, treaties, rights, etc.). 

1919 Lo. Berners Foots*. II. cliii. 431 That ehulde breke or 
adnychilate . . the alyance* that hath been sworne. 1579 W. 
Fui.kk Coff/iit. Sander 558 To adnihilate the sacraments 
minwtred by he re tikes. 1669 Glanvill Scefis. Sci. Addr. «, 
To annihilate all such arguments. 1767 Junius Lett. xv. 65 
These . . rights . . you can no more annihilate than you can the 
soil to which they are annexed. 1838 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. 
viii. 335 Annihilate law. and moral order is no more. 

8 . To treat as non-existent, set at nought, arch. 

194a Becon Pathw. Prayer Wks. 184^ 180 How were the 
singular merits of Christ’s death . . adnihilated and set at 
nought. 1990 Broughton's Lett. vii. si The effect and affec- 
tion of men . . Pharisaically PovBetah , to annihilate all others. 
1735 Smollett Don Qni.r. (1801' IV. 186 Who has thought 
proper to usurp your name, and annihilate your exploits. 
01843 Southey A mat. Poems Sonn. iiL Wks. II 119 For 
Love annihilates the world to me ! 


4 . To extinguish virtually ; to reduce to silence, 
powerlessness, or humiliation. 

1630 Naunton Fragtn. Rrgj 1870' 57 By ajoynt conspiracy 
to mine the House, and altogether to annihilate it. 1883 
Brit . Sfiec. aa6 An Omnipotent Power to create and annihi- 
late Kings. 1771 Burke Core ; (1844) I. 317 He has been not 
only ready, but earnest even, to annihilate himself. i8s8 
Byron Childe Har. iv. lxxxiii, Thou who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates. 

6. To destroy the collective or organized existence 
of anything, by reducing it to its elements ; to put 
an army to utter rout, etc. 

1808 Wellington in Gurw. Disfi. IV. 1x5 We only wanted 
e few hundred more cavalry to annihilate the French army. 
1879 Bartlett F.gyfit to Pal. iii. 50 Near the mouth of the 
Nile Nelson annihilated the fleet of Napoleon. 

6. intr. To dwindle to nothing, become extinct. 

1787 T. Tpfkrrhon Writ. (1B59) II. 203 Their calling is, in 
fact, annihilating. 


Anni hilated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] Reduced 
to nothing, utterly destroyed. 

1780 Burke Pres. St. Hat. Wks. II. 83 The credit of France 
was low; but it was not annihilated. 1843 Mill Log. 11. v. 
1 6 Imagining a portion of matter annihilated. 

AtimlidaHii| (Snai h(l^tig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -INO l .] The action of reducing to nought, 
utter destruction, annihilation. (Now gerundial.) 

t6xi Cotgr., An ad mediating, annickilatim, annullation. 
1887 Milton P. L. vi. 347 Spirits . . Cannot but by annihil- 
ating die. 1779 ). Moore View Soe. Fr. 1 1 . 797 This would 
not be annihilating happiness, but only shifting the scene 
of the wretched. 


Aimi'hil&tinff, PPl- tt. [f. as prec. 4 -ino®.] 
Reducing to nought, destroying ; crushing. 

*8*6 Byron Corinth xxiv, That annihilating voice. Which 
pierces the deep hills through and through. >889 Comh. 
Mag. June 655 With that annihilating answer the major’s 
daughter put up her parasol and walked back by herself. 

Annihilat ion (InsishTl/i fsn). [a. Fr. annihil- 
ation, 14th c. anlchilacim , t. L. admhildt see 
Annihil and -ation. Not in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1. The action or process of reducing to nothing 
or of blotting out of existence a. materially, 
a 1838 Menu Parafihr. % Pet. iiL 7 A destruction of the 
whole creature it sen by utter annihilation. 1777 Priestley 
Mat, 4 Sfiir. vii. 1. 79 Let any person . . suppose the anni- 
hilation of all matter, 1896 Dovs Log. Chr. Faith tv. L f x. 
163 Creation and annihilation, are apsqhite changes, 
b. Theol. The destruction oCisool as well as body. 
*783 Chambers CycL Sufifi. a m, Christian writers, who, 
shocked with the horrible pro s pe c t of eternal torments, have 
taken refuge In the system of Annihilation ..This Anni- 
hilatim makes what they call the second death. 1878 
Mozlkv Univ . Sernt. iiL 61 When reason itself has opened 
a view into immortality, to put up contentedly with anni- 
hilation,— what a dreadful stupefaction of the human spirit I 


o. Of conditions and circumstances : The bringing 
to an end ; total abrogation. 

17813 BksKiNsta Ells Orig. Lett. n. 504 IV. 470 A Iota] an- 
nihilation of Regal Authority. S789 Buaxx Pros. State A at. 
Wks. II. 03 The annihilation of our trade, the rain of our 
credit. 1708 Moass Amor. Goog. 1. 3x1 The annihilation of 
the credit of the paper Mils. 

d. Of collective and complex bodies : The action 
of destroying their combined oroiganized existences 
effectual destruction. 

1798 U Sheffield in Ld. Auckland sCorr. (x86e' III. 398 
Hie annihilation of Jourdan's army is a great event. 187a 
Yeats Growth Comm. 54 TTheir policy was, therefore, simply 
that of conouest. not annih ilati on. 

2 . The state of nothingr.eaa resulting from blotting 
out of existence. 


1877 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. tv. 517 Cut oflT the dependence 
of a Creature from its Creator ana what an . . Annihilation 
would it fal into? 1794 Sullivan View Ned, 1. 183 All na- 
ture would languish ana fall into annihilation. 189* M ariottt 
Italy in *848, L 8 Political annihilation had not yet brought 

Th oL 

ff. prec. + -isv.] The doctrine o 1 the total anni- 
hilation of the wicked after death. 

188s DubL Rev. Ser. in. V. 139 Others are preaching An- 
nihilationism, or Conditional Immortality. 

Ann! hilfo tAoniv t. Theol. [f . as prec. + -1ST.] 
One who maintains the eventual annihilation of the 


wicked. Often attrib. 

1875 Baldw. Brown in Minton Life 9 Death (1877) 66 
These annihilationista are pitiless. zBfio Academy 33 Oct. 
385/1 Objections . . urged before by. . Annihiletionist contro- 
versialists— egaimit the doctrine of eternal punwhment. 
AnnihifaHee (taatfrilttiv), a. [f. L anni- 
hil&t- (see Annihil) + -ive.] Such as to anni- 
hilate ; destructive, crushing. 

<838 Blackw. Mag. XL. 955 Darkness [seems] . . suppres- 
sive or annihilative of life. 1889 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. VII. 
xviii. iii. 139 Victory at Prag considered to be much more 
annihilative than it really was. 

Annihilator (Anai hil^toj). [f Annih late v. 
+ -or, as if a. L. ■ annihilator!] lie who, or that 
which, annihilates or utterly destroys. 

1898 Congreve Way of World iv. lx. fjod.) Witwood, you 
are aa annUiilator of sense. Hoe. Smith Moneyed 

Man HI. xL 335 Steam . . the uniter of nations, the anni- 
hilator of distance. 

f Occas. in comb., as smoke-annih Hat or, etc. 

4 Anni'hiled, ppl- a. Obs . [f. Annihil v. + 
-ed.] - Annihilated. 

189s Blount Law Did ., Adnichtled \ nulled or made void, 
t Anni'hiling, vbl. sb. Oh. ; also 6 anniling. 
[f. as prec. + -inoT] Annihilating, annihilation. 

1993 Nabiie Lent. Staffs aa. I . .put him not to the full an- 
niling of me with any sound hammering persuasion. 

+ Anni'hilment. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 any- 
ohyll*. [f. Fr. annihile-r (see Annihil) + -vent. 
Prob. *anichillentcnl existed in OFr.] Annihilation. 

1906 J. Hacket To Wotsey MS. Cott. Galba B. ix. 35 Co- 
mandment . . for the anychyllment and destruccion of thys 
nywc bokes. 

Anni8eed, obs. form of Aniseed. 

A nnivt. Hist. A partisan of Queen Anne. 
a 1749 Swift Whs. II. 117 Favouring none but . . annists. 
t Annivffnal, a. Oh. [f. Anmversk - t - -al ; 
cf. universal] — Anni verb ary. 

*783 Chambers Cycl. Sufifi Anniversary- Days . . In some 
authors we also find it written anniversat. 


Anniversarily (anivSusirili), adv. [f. as 
next -f -LY a .] By annual return, after the manner 
of an anniversary. 

01631 Donne Serm. xcii. IV. 173 Not only once but Ann!- 
ventanly by a yearly Dedication. 1709 Richardson Clarusa 
VIII. lui. 914 That fatal seventh which . . 1 will never see 
anni versarily revolve but in sables. s8Uo W. Taylor in Mpnth. 
Rest. XCII. 44 The . . slaughter of the idolatrous priests or- 
dered by Darius . . was anniversarily commemorated. 

t AimiveTlirinill. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next 
+ -HE88.J Anniversary character. 

1878 W. Row SufifiL Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 386 Ab- 
stracting from the anniversariiiess of his birth-day. 
Anniversary (omivS'js&ri), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
annivtrsdri-us returning yearly, f. ann-us year 4- 
vers-us turned, a taming + -dri-us : see -art. Cf. 
advers-drtus, t. advers-us . Used in med.L, subst. 


as anniversdria (sc.AVr\tnd anttiversdrium , both 
ecclesiastical terms, whence also the subst. use is 
the earliest in Eng. Cf. Fr. anniversaire .] 

A. adj. 

1 . * Returning with the revolution of the year; 
annual ; yearly* (J.) ; returning or commemorated 
at the same date in succeeding years. 

The word was at first ecclesia&dau : ' AnnlversaAr days 
were of old those days, wherein the Martyrdoms or Deaths 
of Saints were celebrated yearly in the Church ; or the days 
whereon, at every years end, Men were wont to pray for the 
Souls of their deceased Friends, according to the continued 
Cut tom. of Roman Catholick*.' Blount Law Dirt. *6 px. 

199a Huloet, Annyuenwry, or that which yerlye runneth 
at one tyme, Anutverusrius. 1991 G. Fletcher Russo Com- 
memo. (1836) 113 This day (which they keep anniversaries 
1691 Wrmt Prinsrosds Pefi. Err. iv. xvi. 971 Sick of aa 
anniversary di s e as e. 1888 PhU. Trans. I. 110 Of Periodi- 
cal and Annhreraary Winds and their Causes. 1898 J. 
Aubrey Mite . (1791) 7 On that day Anniversary Ms Father 



ANJtlVKBSABY. 

Lout Pape* 4«3 Commemorated by anniversary fmtivitica. 

ta. toosedy, Annual, repeated each year. Obs. 

A Wilson James I 136 Giving . . anniversary stipends 
for connivency. 10 Stilling*. Orjg. Brit. Prcf. 60 Carry- 
Ing away thafr anniversary Prey beyond the Sene. 1738 J. 
Kkill dmim . CEcea. PreC 93 The annivenwry Vicissitudes 
of the Sun. 

+8. Enduring for or completed in a year. Obs. 
[So in mcd.L. ammiversdrimm is used for anndle.] 
1609 A Symmkr Spir. Pom 11. 1. 3a The eunne by his an* 
nivenaay revolution maketh the day and the yeare. 1660 
Burney Kent. Dorou 90 *I*heir applauded Government in 
like a Turn-coat, and w Anniversary. 1904 Hearns Duet. 
Hitt. (1714) 1. 410 The anniversary Revolution of the Sun 
purifies the Air. 

4. [attrib. use of sb ] Of or pertaining to the 
celebration of an anniversary. 

idfift Gavton in Shahs. Cent Praise aoo A Goddard or an 
Anniversary Spice- Bowie. 10 Chr. World 3 Aug. 515/9 
The anniversary service*. . were held last Sunday. 

B. sfi. [for anniversary day, service , etc.] 

1. The day in any year which agrees in date with 
a particular day in a former year ; hence, the yearly 
return of any remarkable date, the day on whicn 
some event of ecclesiastical, national, or personal 
interest, is annually celebrated; formerly called 
year-day, mind-day, mune-day. 

c isjp Auer. R. as Inc anniuersarles, fict is ine munedawes 
of ower leoue vreond. 148s Canton Citron. Eh g. ccxlvi. 
311 Ones in the yere at his annyuenarye liis terament to be 


Ut 



trkll Brief Ret. III. 46a litis bong the anniversary of King 
Williams coronation, i860 Sat. Rev. No. 249. 136/1 Wear 


orange ribbons on the anniverMiry of the Battle'of the Boyne. 

2. The celebration which takes place at such 
annually recurring dates ; orig. a mass or religious 
service in memory of some one on the day of his 
death, also called * year's mind.' 

1447 Bokgnii am Lyvys qf Seyutys 33 That ye for me wil 
preyn specyally. And therto my annyversurye kepyn yerly. 
IOQ Bury Witls 138 My executors shall keape an yearefie 
obite or anniuersaric the space of v yeare*. iflSo Barkt 
A tv. A 497 To keepe an aniuenutrle or yearas mmde, Exe- 
qui annua veto. *637 Heywood R. King- 11. iv, This Anni- 
versary doe we yeercly keepe In memory of our late victories. 
1883 Car. World 3 Aug. 515/4 Large collections in connection 
with Sunday-School anniversaries continue to be reported. 

+ 8 - R. C. Ch. Sometimes used for the anna/e or 
commemorative service performed daily for a year 
after the death of a person. Obs. See Annals 3 . 

i6ta Dkkkkr If not Good Wka. 1873 III. 385 Chant An- 
thems, Aniuersaries, Dirges. 1706 Aylivfk Parcrg. 190 An 
Anniversary . . is celebrated not only once, vie., at the end 
of the year . . but ought to be said every day throughout the 
whole year for the soul of the deceas’d. 1793 Chambers 
Cyct. .9 m//., Anniversary is more particularly used for the 
annate, or mass rehearsed daily for the space of a year after 
a person's death. 

+4. A magazine or review published annually ; 
an 1 annual.’ Obs. rare. 

stag Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 140, I am sorry your anni- 
versary has not answered . . and indeed think the plan of a 
monthly much better than that of a yearly miscellany. 
Anniversary Cienivd'isirt), v. rare. [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. to file.] To celebrate the anniversary of. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 93 Nov. 535 The kindred societies which 
came to be anniversaried on that day at Aylesbury. 

t A*nnivarss. Obs. [f. L anni versus the 
(re)tuming of a year. Common in 1 7 th c.] An 
anniversary. 

1613 Corbet Poems (1807 ) 5a A* Hen ryes vault, his peace, 
bis sacred hearse. Are tome and batter'd by thine anmverse. 
a s68t Oldham Poems (1698) <4 Only once a year, On the 
sad anniverse drop a remembering tear. 1817 W. Taylor 
in Month. Mag. XLIV. 934 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn Anniverse by Lorenzo dei Medici. 
Annivoler, corrupt variant of Annueu.er. 

+ Anno'bilisa, V. Obs. rare—', [f. Fr. anoblir , 
formerly annoblir (lengthened stein anncbliss -') ; 
See -ize*.] To ennoble. 

1730 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 401 He annobil- 
bed I It by a Croud of Heroes, to whom he gave Birth. 

II Anno Domini (se n* dp-rainol). phr. [L. 

‘ in the year of (our) Lord ' ; usually written A.D.] 
In the year of the Christian era ; in the year since 
(the reputed date os ) the birth of Christ. 

1579 W. Fulkc Heshtns's thirl. 389 Whome M. Haskins . . 
afmvneth to haue liued Anne Deni. 511. sSsfi Moore Fudge 
Pam. lit. 68 Here toddles along some old figure of fun, 
With a coat you might date Anno Domini One. 

Annoio v axmoloua, obs. forms of Annoy, etc. 
Annoioanoe, variant of Annumanci. 
Annominato (ffiyimnd*t), v. rare, [variant 
of Agnominate, after med.L. and Fr. spelling with 
ann-.] To name or call by some epitnet or title. 

*7*8 Tucker Lt. Mai. 1. 479 The vase Pacific Ocean, 
commonly . . called, appellated, as the saying is. and anno- 
minoted, the South-see. 1834 Southey Betters iii.fi How 
then shall these chapters be a nn o m taated I Intercalary they 

(In/wmn/t-Jon). [variant of 

Agnomination ; cf. mod.Fr. ammnation.] 

1; Paronomasia. 


S7f) t C hambers Cyct. .Vo//., AnnomtueUiem, the same 
what is otherwike called fmrmmmem. tfifiB Marsh , 
Lang. rev. 566 Annomtnatlon consist* In 
ether . . words of similar sou I 
f2. Alliteration. Obs. 


Eng.- 

6 Annomination consist* in opposing to each 
of similar sound but different signification. 


»77fi TvewiiirT Ess. Chaucer 111. ft t note, Ciraldus Cam- 
bren*is speaks of AniufUuHtitiou, the which he describes to 
be what we call A Hitt ration. 
t Anno iuury, a. Obs. [ad. L. anndndri-us, f. 
anudna provisions: see -ahy.] Ut or pertaining 
to provisions. 

. W Blocs Nero Dispeus. 193 F 064 Their anonary or kitebin 
Phyiick. 

II AnaonOG (anJiVa). rare. [Fr. anncnce, f. an- 
noneer : see Announce.] « Announcement. 

1897 Edits. Rev. XI. ei S Wc read the ammouce of Mr. 
Wordsworth's publication with a good deal of interest. 1863 
Chambers Bh. Days 987 An over-fiouruhing family anuouu 
in a newspaper. 

Annonoiado, variant of Annunciadb. 
tAwwimlt, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. at /- « ad- 
to + norma rule.l To reduce to rule, normalize. 

a 1644 Quarles Shepk. Eel. iii, Under Thee our Head, wo 
dal aimormc Our Government, and made it uniforme. 
Annorn, -oum, var. Anohn v Obs., to adorn, 
t Anno'gity. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. anudsi totem, 
n. of quality 1. annds-tts full of Years, f. annus 
year.] Fullness of years, length of life, agednm. 

*84 Lkstranur Chat. I 116 Robert Parr .. the wonder 
of our times for onno*ity and long life. 174s Bailed, An- 
notify. Agedness. (Not in ). or mod. Diets. | 

Annotate (renJU'it), V. [f. L. annotdt - ppl. 
stem of annotd-re or adnotdre to put a note to ; f. 
ad to v notd-re to mark, f. no/a a mark : see Note. 
An early by-form was AnnoteJ (Not in Johnson's 
Diet., but used in explaining Comment.) 

1. tram. To add notes to, furnish with notes (a 
literary work or author). 

*788 Johnson, Comment , to annotate ; to write note* ; 10 
expound. 1801 W. Taylor in Mouth. Mag. XU. 576 This 
translation in executed with exactness, and annotated with 
erudition. 1B36 Southey Lett. IV. 469 Hi* engagement to 
annotate 'Milton.' 1899 Mahson Milton I. 531 A copy of 
Aratus . . which is annotated here and there by his hand. 

2. intr. To add or make notes. Const, on, upon. 
1733 I live Oral. a6 T.i Give me leave to annotate on the 

woras thus. 1803 Southey in Robherda' Man. W. Toy ter 
I. 466 Examine what 1 and what Turner write . . and an- 
notate thereupon. iBBe BLukw. A tag. Jan. >08 It was 
Coleridge's habit to annotate with a pencil. 

Annotated iiniffwttd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ktj.] 
Furnished >with notes ^hy an editors 
1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev V. 170 Then follow* the 
journal of Rannatyne sparingly annotated, i860 (tit/e) The 
Annotated Paragraph Bible. 

Annotation fccnotf 7 ' Jan). Also 6 -oyon, ano- 
taoion. [prob. a. hr. annotation ( 16 th c. in Littre), 
ad. L. annotation -an, f. annotdre to Annotate.] 

I. The action of annotating or making notes. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 38 And so finish mv Annotation 
Suuicall. «3>1 T. Watson Poems lArb.- 78 So plainely . . 
set downe . . that it ncede no further annotation to explaine 
it. 1870 Daily News 3 Oct., They do not need annotation 
or comment. Such revelations tell their own story. 

+ 2. The action of marking by a particular dale 
or era : chronological reckoning or notation. Obs. 

1480 Caforaye Chrou. 36 In this same tyme began the an- 
notation of Olimpia*. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. ii. 95 
There was anciently no annotation of historic among them 
[the Grecians). 

3. t oner, v usually //.) A note added to anything 
written, by way of explanation or comment 

1918 Gardiner iii Pococlc Rec. Ref. 1. lj. 199 The minute 
which master Fox hringeth with him, with annotations in 
the margin. 1563 I. Shti k Archil. A it; a, Gulielmus Phi- 
lander . .wrote . . Anotacions vpon Vitruuius. 1878 Cud- 
worth tnteU '. Syst. 367 Where we have this Annotation of 
Servius. 171a Addison Sfect. No. 43a Fa The Multitude of 
Annotations, Explanations, Reflexionmand various Readings. 
z§66 Motley Dutch Ret. v.iL 681 The letter, .was under- 
lined by him. . and furnished with the following annotation, 
tb. spec. An inventory of goods seized by au- 
thority of justice. (So in Fr.) Obs. rare. 

s6s8 Beaum. & Kl. Scoruf. Lady l U, Fire off thy an- 
notations and thy rent-book*. 

+ 4. Med. A sign, token, symptom, and hence, 
access of any illness. Obs. 

*783 Chambers Cyct. Snpp., Annotation in medicine, de- 
notes the very beginning of a febrile paroxysm. .This is 
called by the Greeks efisenutsia. 

Ansiota*tioxti«t. ? Obs. tare. [f. prec. + - 1 ST.] 
A professed annotator. 

s eye T. Worthington Mode's Life In Whs. 7 If Mr. Mede's 
method of interpreting the Apocalyps be . . compared with 
the elder methods of any Annotatiomsts whatsoever. 
Aanotativ* (fle ndfeitiv), a. [f. L. annotdt - (see 
Annotate) + -ivk.J Of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, annotation. 

Annotator (se*n<ft^tsu). Also 7 sdn-. [a. L. 
annotator, n. of agent f. annotdre to Annotatk : 
see *TOR. Cf. mod.Fr. annotateur .] One who an- 
notates or writes notes to a text ; a commentator. 

1661 Sfemceb Prodigies eoa (J.) The speech of our tafrned 
and pious annotator. 1668 (Jit/P Catalogue of our Engtish 
Writers of the Old and New Testament . . whether Com- 
mentators, Eluddators, Adnotaton, Expoaitore. S764 
Wilkes Cotta 1803) IL 99 All the author's friends shall be 


ADITOtmOBB. 

the friends of the annotetor. 1808 Colerroou Votes In 
Asia/. Res. VII V. 481 A crowd of annotatum whoea works 
expound every passage in the original gloss. 

Anmotatarj lAndu UUn), a. rare- •. [f. Ann<»- 
tatoh + -v, as ii ad. L. +annotdtdrius, f .annotdt or. \ 
Of or pertaining to an annotator, or his work. 

s8S0 WORCESTER. 

t Anno tat V. Obs. ran. Also 5 anota Ta. 
OFr. anotc-r, ad. Ik annotd-re ; cf .connote, demote.] 

1. To note against, lay to the charge of. 

1494 F abvan vn. 307 The longer this contynuyd, y* more 
dtsclauiider was auoiyd to the mstyces, 

2. - Annotatk. 

ssilUpALL {title Terentius, Flavres. . with the EKpoeition 
. . oisuch Latyne Wordes, as were thought nedafull to be 
antioted. 

t A-nnotiHG. Bot. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. etnnd- 
tin-us of a year's standing, f. ann-us a year + 
-tinus affix of time.] A tree of which the fruit 
does not ripen in a single season, but of which 
last year’s fruit remains beside that of the present 
year : e.g. the fig. 

»§&4 Evelyn Silva 1 17761 4<k> We do not reckon tree* to lie 
sterile, which do not yield a fruitful burden comuauily every 
year <as Juniper and some Announce* do). 

Annotinoiui (finp tinos), a. Bot. rare. [f. L. 
an nd/in -us (see prec.) + -oua.1 (Sec quot.) 

1836 Penny Cyct. V. 951 Annotuious, a year old. [1847 

I. indllv Elan. Bot.. Rami nnuvtini are branches one year 
old. | 

Annotto, variant of Anatta. 

AnnonnOG (ftnou ns), v . ; also 5 anounoo, 
adnounoo. [a. OFr. anonct-r s earlier anoucter, 
anuncier :—L adnuntid re, f. ad to 1 muntidre to 
bear a message, 1 . nunti-us bringing news, bee 
An- pref. 6.] 

1. To make known as an official messenger ; to 
deliver news ; to make public or official intima- 
tion of, to proclaim (something of the nature of 
news), a. simply. 

1489 Caxton Paris 4 V. f*668) 7 Sente his I'eraulds in 
France and Englond to anounce. «M Flatly Ly adorn. 1. 
ao7 Jhe Jesuits and Seinlnarie Priests at Downy and Rhsmes 
. . nave fraught their English translation of the Bible, with 
so many affected harsh-sounding, and uncouth words to F.ng- 
lish care*, as autumn ce . . eurodydon. a 17*1 Prior Hymn 
ofCaiiim 1J.1 Who model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death. 1771 Junius Lett. 1. 939 Your re-appoint- 
ment to a scat in the Cabinet was announced to the public. 
1800 W. Irving Knickerb. 79 Announcing his determination 
of leading on his troop* in person. >860 Tyndall Glut, il 
ft 9. 979 He announces the fact, but give* no details. 

D. with subord. cl. 

A, I adnounce and thewe to 
uue peas. — G. de la Tone 
. and announced to them that 
he was ryseiu *•87 Maurice Ep. St. John ix. 139 Their 
first duty was to announce that that Jesus . . was both Ix>rd 
and ChruL 

2. cllipt. To intimate the approach or presence of. 

1781 Smollett Gil Bias (1809) II. iv. viii. 99, 1 stationed 

myself at the chamber door to announce and introduce the 
pencils who arrived. i8oe Mar. E do t worth Moral T. 
(1816) I. i. 4 Dinner wa* announced. 184s Ford Haneflk. 
Spain i. 59 Few take to their beds except to die and the 
doctor announces the undertaker. 

3. To make known, intimate to the senses (with- 
out words). 

1808 Scott Mann. vi. xxv, Nor martial shout, nor min- 
strel tone, Announced their march. 1848 L Hunt Jar qp 
Honey x. 131 Faint streaks of light .. announced the ap- 
proach of the great luminary. s86o Tyndall G/ae. 1. 104 A 
peal to the right announced the descent of an avalanche. 

4. To declare or make manifest to the mind. 

1781 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. II. xxvli. 59 His feeble efforts an- 
nounced his degenerate spirit. 1794 Sir livan Vies v Nat. 

II. ios The successive bed* of bitumen* diet are found in 
the bowels of the earth, announce ituem to have been de- 
posited slowly. 1887 Scott Htght. Wut. 1. 1 18 Gold buckles 
in his shoes, etc. . , announced him 10 be a domestic of trust 
and importance. 

II App. confused with Anraunck, q.v. 
o 1033 Fen 11 Disput . Purr. <1899* 903 llehold, I pray you, 
whither my I^ird of Rochester hath bnmghl our Holy 
Father, In announcing his power so high. 

AnnoUnCGd i&imu nBt), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 -ml] 
Made publicly known ; intimated. 

1671 Milton A R. nr. 504 Of thy birth at length announced 
by ( iabriel with the first I knew. 1887 Dickens Lett. • >880) 
It. 319 All our announced readings art already crammed. 
AnnOlUiOGinent (finau nsment). [a. Fr. an- 
noncement ; see Announce and -ment.] The ac- 
tion or process of announcing ; public or official 
notification, intimation, declaration. 

Notin J. 4 In our old Dictionaries announcing Is found in- 
stead of this word, which isquile of modern u*e.’--ToDD 1818. 

1998 Dklbham Hist. Eng. \ L He made the announcement, 
end was received with cheers. 1847 C BnontS Jane Eyre 
xiv. 1 u With this announcement he Am from his chair. 
1899 fi. Powkll Onf. Nat. iii. $ a. 331 The vudden announce- 
ment of her husband's fate. 

Announcer (finou-nsu). [f. as prec.-f-F.Rl.] 
Oae who announces, tells news, or gives notice. 

s6is Cotor., Annoneeur, An announcer, declarer, pro- 
claims, signifier, advertiser. 1688 Turkish Sfy (Lj The 
announcer of th<* good news wee received with enters. 1761 
Smollett Gil Bias liSui 1 II. iv. viiL 99 The announcer 1* a 
domestic who stands in the hall on visiting days, sad pro- 
Bounces aloud the names of the company as they come in. 
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M»3. Caxton Gold. Leg. 94 ; i, 1 
you that holy chirche snal haue 
I vj b. The augel which sayd and 
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sfiRf-i Lamdob Imag.Conv, (1M1 1 . 3*0 The Bad announcer •' 
of your departure hence. 

Announcing (inati'nsin\ vbl. sb. [f. M prec, * 
+ - NG 1 .] Making known, declaring. (Mostly ge< '■ 
rundial.) 

Announcing (Inav'nsig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

4 -i *<»*.] IK curing, proclaiming. 

187$ Browning Aristo/h. A Pei. 990 Howsa/st? What 
did I? Ill -announcing tire I 1876 T. Sinclair Mount 96 
The announcing, almost prophetic. Emerson. 

Annoy (M l °* )» *b. b orms : 3 anui, 4 anuy(e, 
onnuy, 4-0 anoy(o, 4 7 annoye, 5 annoi, 6 7 
annoie, 6- annoy, [a. OFr. attoi, anui, enoi, 
enui (mod. mnui\ cogn. w. Sp. enofo, OSp. encyo 
(Pg. anil Olt. mjo\ Pr. enoi, enuoi, OCat. ettulg, 
OVenet. inodio , originating, according to Dies, in 
the L. phrase in odio, as est mihi in odio 1 it is to 
me hateful. ' whence inodio was at length taken 
ns ab. 'hatred, dislike, annoyance': see Dies and 
Uttni. The n was subsequently doubled in Fr. and 
Jtag. by form-asisoc. With compounds like en-noble, 
an-nounce \ the aphet. form tun, Nov (cf. noisome ] 
helping in Eng. to encourage an erroneous analysis 
of the word as a-noy, whence an-noy. Ennut, 
after Fr., is occasional in 15 -16th c. (Now mostly 
poetic. Annoyance being the common prose 
equivalent.)] 

1 . A mental state akin to pain arising from the 
involuntary reception of impressions, or subjection 
to circumstances, which one dislikes; disturbed or 
ruffled feeling; discomfort, vexation, trouble. In 
earlier times often mod.Fr. ennui ; in later usage 
expressing more active feeling of discomfort. 

c up After. R. 174 pe pridde bittemesse is ine Ion gunge 
lou ward heouene, & in be anui of l >iiMe worlde. c 1300 Bcket 
1618 Ich have ibeo in anuy. 1388 Wycuk Ps. cxix. 98 Mi 
Route nuppidn for anoye JiOis mclteth for heauiness], 1483 
(!axt on Gobi. [.eg. 104/3 And deyed in grele myserye of 
Annoye. 1334 Ln. Beknkms Gobi. BA r. Af. A nrel. 1 1 -,46) Ee, 
They haue . . greale annoy of theyr heyren. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. vi. 17 The lad n'ould after joy; But pynd away in 
anguish and selfe-wild annoy. 1673 T. Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 147 Hill crons our comfort; his annoy our end- 
less joy. 1700 Dkydsn Fnl. 4 Arc, 111.1 1 1 1 After pant annoy 
To take the good Vicissitude of joy. s8xa W. Taylor in 
Month. Rev. LX VI I. 143 Hi* ennui amounted to annoy . 
1870 Emerson Sac. 4 Solit. xi. 943 He had better . . have 
lieen defeated, than give her a moment'11 annoy. 187a 
Rlackis Lays of l fight. lai A student toiling with annoy 
Through long dry tome*. 

b. phr. To work (do obs.) annoy: to cause 
discomfort or trouble, to molest, arch. 

a 1490 Occur yr De Reg. Frine. 1016 Writ yog alno dothe 
grete annoie* thre. c 1430 Merlin xiii. 191 The heete that 
dide hem grate anoye. stfoo Holland Livy xxxii. xxi. Bis 
The Roman* navie by sea shall . . do us all annoy. 1768 
Bkattie Minify, il xxxvii, Kre victory and empire wrought 
annoy. 1813 Byron fir. Abydos 1. v, Much 1 misdoubt this 
wayward boy Wdl one day work me more annoy. 

2 . That which causes the above feeling : a trou- 
bling thing, circumstance, or action ; annoyance. 

11303 E. E. Poems (1869197 Ech man hat haueh nione In 
enie neode afrer anuy. S373 Barbour Brace 111. 16 Auen- 
luris that lhaitn befell, And gret anoyis. S387TRFVIRA tligden 
Rolls Ser. I. ajo lln the triumph] hi* onnuy he hadoc: a 
chcrle was wtW hym in his chare. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Iff, 

\. iii. 1 56 Good Angels guard thee from the Boares annoy. 
« 6«4 Mtotton Arch. <1673149 The benefit of removing such 
nnnoies out of sight. 1897 Kkulk Chr. Year 3rd S. Trin., 

A newborn soul . . yet wrapt in earth's annoy. 

Annoy (anor), v. Forms: 3 4 anue, -ole, 
-uye, 4 anye, anuyje, 4-7 anole, -oye, annoie. 
-oye, .a- annoy. Also aphetized to Nov. and 
written after Fr. F.nnoy. [a. OFr. anuie-r, tnnier, 
attoier, enoier, cogn. w. Pr. etiuiar , enoiar, Sp. 
ntojar , It .annoiare, pointing to a common Romanic 
inotiidre (found in Olt.). f. inodio : see prec. For 
spelling with double n , see An- pref. 6.J 
ti. intr. To be hateful, odious, offensive, or a 
cause of trouble \to , or with dat.) Obs. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 169 To huum |>et be wordle anoyb uor be 
iicrils . . huerof hi is al uol. c 1374 Chaucer Btteth. 1. v, Ne 
be forsweryng ne h* fraude . . ne a-noyeb hot to schrewes. 
c 1386 — Melib. 31 As Motthcs in the shepes flees anoycth 
lr. r. annoyeb. -oycn) to the clothes . so anoyeth {v. r. 
uiinoieb. anoyjjclsorwe to the lierte. 

1 2 . irons. To be hateful or distasteful to ; to 
trouble^ irk, bore, weary. (~Fr. ennuyer.) In 
passive const, w. of. Obs. 

a 1300 ft or rlttk 1734 pat is b« Atone for to lenge, It wolde 
anuye pi« fayre gengc. a seen Leg. Rootl ■ 1871 1 ao Of is lif 
lie wa« anuyd fr*. r. amty^ed }. a 1400 Ref. Pieces fr. Thorn - 
ton MS. 17 And sythen when bou has fwm at bi will, bon 
erte b 011 of tbaa thynges annoyede. 1334 Lo. Rrrnrkb 
Gold. Bk. M. AnrelK 13461 K ij, Ve all are anoyed and wery 
of all gnodnes. 

fb. impers. It annoys me . . it irks me. Obs, rare. 
138a Wyclip 9 Cor. L 8 It anoyjede 1 1388 anoiede] vs, )hc, 
for to lyue. 1388 -- Nnmb. xxl 4 It bigun to anoye the 
puple ot the weie and traucl. rtySCHU'CRi Chan. Yem. 
Prof. 4 7 *. 483 No thyng anoyeth me To tens a man a noble 
or two or thee. 

8. irons. To affect (a person) in a way that dis- 
turbs his equanimity, hurts his susceptibilities* 
or causes slight irritation. (Refers to the feeling 
produced, rather than to the action producing it ; 


hence commonest in the passive To be annoyed*, to 
be ruffled in mind, troubled, vexed.) 
ugo Lav. 9959 Coriiteut naa anued [uas un-eSe] . And 
wo on his mode. 1997 R. Glouc. 487 King Philip was anuyd 
. ; That ther naa ofnim word non, bote al of Richard the 
king, crisis Siiorkham 36 Jef he the achel anoye ait, Hyt 
e^fe of-tnenche hym sore. ri4go Lonklich Grail \. 394 
|if I wiste my lord not forto anoye. 1906 Shaks. Tam. 
Shrew 1. L 189 She will not be annoy’d with autera. 16x6 
R. C. Times' Whistle vii, 3x96 Sue overioyde That through 
excesse therof he is annoide. 1743 Tindal Rapids lint. 
VII. xvii. tu4 He did not want good-will to annoy Elisabeth. 
1833 Macaulay Mist. Eng. III. 539 He felt some. . vindictive 
pleasure in annoying those who had cruelly annoyed hup. 

t b. To be annoyed after or for ; to wony about, 
be anxious for. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 Rel. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 17 pou erte anoyede 
eftire many thynges. and turment if bou hafe thaym noghte. 
«6«6 R. C. Times* Whistle vii. 9949 The thing, for which 
be erst was soc annyde. 

1 0. refl. To vex oneself, take offence, grieve. Obs. 
c 1300 K. Aiis. 876 Nicolas him anoyed : With wraththe 
to Alisaundre he saide. 
td. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 41 If |mt boo anoie nat or 
forbenke nat of al bi fortune, a 1373 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. 
339 To profit with learning, with iguorance not to annoy. 

4 . By trnnsf. to the objective means; To molest, 
injure, hurt, barm ; now esp. in militaty use. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 364 Wyb my werres y haue a-nyed 
muche of cristendome. c 1400 Pestr. Tray xv. 6790 Theseus 
. . the troiens nnoyet. 1393 Siiaks. Men. P 7 , 111. i. 67 lliornes 
that would annoy our Foot. 1607 Tops ell Four-footed Beasts 
530 Infested and annoyed with Lire. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vi. 369 Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy The atheist 
craw. 17M Martin Mat. Mist. I. 41 A gallant Saxon, who 
annoyed this Coast. 17M Nelson in Nicolas Pis/. (1845) 

I . 368 The works on the hills would annoy the Town* 

b. absot. 

138a Wvclik fs. xi. 9 The! shuln not no^en [1388 anoye] . . 
in al myn hoeli mounteyn. ri4ao Pallad. on Mnsb. 11. 163 
Yf Est or southeryn wyndes nought enaye. 1764 Golimm. 
Trtrv. 338 Hut foster’d e'en by Freedom, ills annoy. 1789 94 
W. Di.akb School Boy iB How can a child, when fears annoy, 
But droop his tender wing? 

+ 5 . To affect (a thing) in a way which interferes 
with its proper action ; to interfere with detrimen- 
tally, affect injuriously. Obs. 

c 1386 Chauckr Man of L. T. 394 Whohadde foure spirits 
of tempest . . Anoycn (r. r. annoyeb I neythcr londe, see, ne 
tree ? c 1400 Pallad. ou flush. i\. 131 The molde, and other 
sucheas diggeth lowe, Anoic hem not. 1396 Spenskr F.Q. 

II. vii. i$ Mucky filth his fthe stream's] brauncliing armes 
annoye*. 164a T. Tavi.or God's Jtidgeni. 1. 1. xv. 49 The 
poysoued stinke and savour whereof so annoyed his stomacke 
that he never left vomiting. xysS Prod, in Loud. Gat. 
mmmmcccclii/9 So as to Annoy the Haling of Sayns in the 
usual Baiting Places. 1791 J. Prrry Paygenh. Breach 116 
To annoy or choak the Harbour by any Drift. 

Annoymnoe ' anoi ins). Also 4-6 anoyaunoe, 
(anoyaaunoeh 4 7 anoyance, (6 innoyaunoe), 
6-7 anolance. \a. OFr. anuiance , anoiance, f. 
anuiant pr. ] pie. of anuyer : see prec. and -ance.] 

1 . The action of annoying, vexing, troubling, 
molesting, or injuring ; molestation. 

c 1386 CrtAi'CFR Pert. T. 979 Nat to the anoyance [t>. r, 
anoyaunce, -saunce, annoyance) of any man or womman. 
*3*»9 Fisher Whs. (1876* 304 fThe risen bodyl shall perce 
thorowe the stone wallas, without ony anoyance of them. 
1603 Siiaks. Macb. v. i. 84 Looke after her. Rcmoue from 
her the meanex of all annoyance. 1789 G. White Selbome 
xxi. 1185.1' 88 To secure these nests from the annoyance 
of sheperd boys. . 1850 -69 Mfrivaik Row. F.mf. V. xlii. 34 
[Germanicusj having thus crippled their means 01 annoyance, 
returned to the Rhine. 

2 . The state of feeling caused by what annoys ; 
disturbance by what 011c dislikes ; dislike, disgust, 
vexation, trouble. 

xsoa Ord. Crysten Men (W.de W.) ». vii. (15061 34 Hauynge 
synne in hate, in anoyaunce. 1643 Milton Pismire 1. x. 
(1847' 1.14/* The annoyance and trouble of mind [will] infuse 
itself into all the faculties, .of the body. 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. 90 P a He . . stands upon a Hassock . . to the great An- 
noyance of the devoutest Part of the Auditory, a 1716 South 
(J.i The greatest annoyance and disturbance of mankind has 
been from one of those two things, force or fraud. tBjo 
Black Adv. Phaeton xtx. 970 She ia put to the annoyance 
of refusing one of them. 

8. Anything annoying or causing trouble, a nuis- 
ance. Jury of Annoyance ; one appointed to re- 
port upon public nuisances. 

i$m Arnold Chnm 83 The corupte sauoura and lothsom 
iiinoyaunces caused by slaughter of besfes within the cyte. 
x6aa Calms Stat. Sewers (1894' an Casting dirt, sand, bal- 
last, or other annoyance, into the rivers or streams. 1663 
Gkrbife Conusd E vj a, The Kitchens may be . . at hand ; 
and yet not be an anoyance. 1734 Act 99 Geo. II. xxv. A ia 
The Jury of Annoyance .. shall .. enquire into., all bad 
pavements and all annoyances, obstructions and encroach- 
ments, upon any of the public ways. 1839 Mrs. Schimmkl- 
penninck Princ. Beatify 1. xi. 1 34 An intrusive annoyance, 
like a succession of trifling visitors when we need to be alone, 

▲nnojancer (ftnor&nsaj). rare. (T. prec. + 
-eh l ; cl conveyancer.’] He who, or that which, 
causes annoyance. , 

163a D. Lofton Loud. Carbonsff. (1857^307 Thera are three 
annoyance r* of his Flocke, thy Scab, Thieves, and a long 
Rottc. a 1834 Lamb in Colvin Lander ix 881 >73 , 1 knew all 
your Welsh annoyancera, the measureless Bethams. 

Annoyed (knoi'd), ppl. a. [f. Annoy v. 4 -bd .1 
1 . Disturbed by what one dislikes; troubled, 
vexed, offended. 


a ini AT. Alts. 3319 Y am aschamed And sore anoyed, and 
“wwur Bar. UL 1 Asoule In amrwbchia and 
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a spirit anoitd crieth to thee, sdss Cotoil, MoUsU . . of. 
fended, comberad, vexed, annoyed. 1803 Lamb Biles (s86o) 
a6sl*he actor who plays the annoyed man. Mod. She had 
an annovad. har aased look. 

1 2 . Of things : Detrimentally affected; incom- 
moded, pestered. Obs. 

1600 Venneb Yia Recta Introd. si Them that haue their 
lungs annoyed with much moisture. iM Evelyn Fr. GanL 
(1675) 103 A garden annoy'd with this plague. 

Annoyer (inoi aii. [f. Annoy v. 4 -ib 1 .] One 
who, or that which, annoys ; a disturber. 

1377 By Harrison Eng. 1. ti. xi. 930 Our third annoien of 
the common-wealth are rogea sBsg Kirby & Stance Em* 
tomof. ( 1843) 1 . 83 One very prominent annoyer of our comfort 
and repose. 1846 Dk Quincky Wks. (1859; XII. a 69 Them 
wretched annoyer* of our peace. 

t Annoy fbl, anoyful, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. An- 

noy sb. + -pul.] Full of annoyance ; • Avnoyous, 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 66 For al tie it no that alle tariyng 
be anoyful [a r. a-hoyeful, noyful]. 

Annoying (inoi iq), vbl. sb. [f. Annoy v. 4 
-1NG 1.] The giving of trouble or vexation ; an- 
noyance. ( Now gerundial.) 

c 1330 Arth. tjr Med. 4470 No might do with hir wicheing 
In Inglond non anoiing. 1966 T Stafleton Ret Untr. 
Jewel X\\. xi6To whom euery light discorde ia a great anoy- 
ing. S7» Addison Sfect. No. 441 P a Every Thing that «e 
capable of annoying or offending us. 

Annoying, ppl a. f f. as prec. 4 -ing 2 .] Trou- 
bling, d sturbing, enusi g annoyance. 

<-1374 Chaucer Bot'th. i. v. 99 Anoienge folk treden, and 


S733 Hkrvf.y Therm h Asp 11755*1.94% 
the annoying sun-beams. s866 Gko. Eliot F. Holt (i868j 37 
He found Jermyn's manner annoying. 

Annoy ^ ingly, adv. rare. [f. prec. 4 -LY 2 .] In 
an annoying manner, disturbingly. 

ids* H. Spencer Soc. Statics xvii. | 4 An unamiable little 
urchin . . is perhaps annoyingly vociferous in his play. 

AnnoyingneftS. [f. as prec. 4 -NESS.] The 
quality of being annoying, vexatiousness. 

Mod. The AiinoyingneA* of die incident is far greater than 
the actual damage done. 

Annoyment (anormentL rare. [? a. OFr. 
anoie nunt, anuienient : see Annoy v. 4 -ment.] 
The action of annoying ; the state of annoyance. 

c 1460 Play Sacr. 581, I warant she neuer felc annoyment 
1883 D. Wingate Lost Laird xxxvi, M Dougal .. loved him 
too much to add to his annoyment 
t Annoyons, a. Obs. Forms: 4 anious, 4-5 
-oioiis, -oyua, annuyoas, -noyns, 6 annoious, 
-yous. Also aphet. Noyouk, and, after Fr., En- 
voyous. [a. OFr. anuieus, aniens, anoios, mod. 
ennuyeux (cogn. w. Pr. enoi os, Sp., Pg. enujoso) 

and 


orig. Romanic +inotliaso : see Annoy and -ous.] 
Unpleasantly disturbing to the feelings ; trouble- 
some, vexatious, annoying; harmful, detrimental. 

c xuo Gam 4- Gr. Knt. 535 pen henkkes Gawan ftil none, 
Of nis anious uyage. c X386 Chaucer Melib. 977 A gret 
multitude of poeple, ful chargeous and ful anoyous [v. r. an- 
nuyoui, -noyus, noyousl for to hiere. a 1430 Knt. de la T. 
X9B Ansuerithe not with none anoyeus wordes of ungoodly 
speche vnto youre husbondes. 1348 Gerte Pr. Masse 125 
Y* private masse supper is . . annoyous to the practyrioneni 
therof. 1587 Harrison Eng. 1. il xxiii. 348 Dispersing an- 
noious opptiations. 

2 . Full of 'annoy'; troubled, grieved, vexed. 

c S440 Lonklich Grant II. 156 The tothere Roses . . Allen 
alle down pore and anoyows. 

t Annoy ’Oltsly, adv. Obs.rare- 1 . ln4anoy-. 
[f. prec. 4 -LY 2.1 In a troublesome or hurtful 
manner ; to one's annoyance or hurt ; vexatiously. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. viiL 80 Yif |»u desiryst power, 
hou *halt . . anoyously be cast vndir many periles. 

Annual loe nii/ftl), a. and sb. ; also 4 7 *nnuel(l. 
fa. OFr. annuel, ad. later L. annual-cm (»cL 
antrdl-em) ; refashioned after the L. c 1500.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the year ; reckoned, pay- 
able, or engaged by the year jyearly. 

338a Wvclif Ecclus. xxxvii. 14 The annuel worker r*g®§ 
A werk man hirid bi the 3ear). a 1490 Occ lev e Male Regie 
Si Thy rentes annuel. 160a Shaks. Main 11. il 73 Glues 
him three thousand Crowne* in Annuall Fee. i?oq Burke 
Pres. St. Mat. Wks. II. 73 That trade . . is not of lean an- 
nual value . . than 400,000/. 185a McCulloch Taxation 

111. iii. 470 At an annual charge to the public of 30,174,364/. 

b. Pertaining to a year’s events: as annum 
stories, histories { obs.), i.e. yearly chronicles, annals; 
annual register. 

ygon Arnold Ckron. fx8xx) 140 Tltoleuoo that hath bicnled 
all y* annuell story* of Rome. >690 R. Stapylton Strada’s 
Lotv-C. Wars t. 14 Inferiour princes, whose continued obse- 
quies filled the Annual Register. 1780 (title) The New An- 
nual Register, or General Reposjtory of History, Politics and 
Literature for the year 1788. 186s \ title) The Annual Re- 
trospect of Engineering and Architecture. 

2 . Performed or recurring once every year ; yearly. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasni.Par.Mebr.sA. s8lR.)Y annual vse 

or ceremonle to eate the Paachalt Lam be. 1667 Milton P. L . 
vii. 431 So stears the prudent crane Her annual Voiage. 
17x4 Addison Sped. No. 379 p 7 Come up to the Temple 
with their annual Offerings. 1817 Keblb Chr, Year S. 
bef. Adv. ii. The Church our annual steps has brought. 
Mod. The Annual Meeting of the association. 
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b. Ammmi equation of the son and moon s the 
determination of the difference between the theo- 
retical and actual position of those bodies, doe to 
the irregular orbital motions of the earth and moon. 

17*7-81 Chamisrs Cycl. *.▼., The annual equation of the 
mean motion of the tun depends upon the eccentricity 
of the earth's orbit . . The greatest annual equation of the 
moon's mean motion is n , aoP, of its apogee wd, and of 
its node 1849 Maa Somerville Com tux. Phys. Sc, 

v. 41 The Annual Equation (of the moon] depends on the 
sun's distance from the earth ; it arises from the moon’s mo- 
tion being accelerated when that of the earth is retarded. 

3 . Repeated every year and occupying the whole 


year. 

Carfenter Geeg. Del. 1. v. ns The sunns, which 
is carried round about the earth in an Annual circuit. 1714 
Grove Sheet. No. 588 P s No more than the diurnal Rota- 
tion of tne Earth is opposed to its Annual. 1879 Fboudb 
Ctesar xxv. 495 The annual course of the sun was completed 
in 369 days and six hours. 

4 . Existing or lasting for a year only ; changed 
each year. 

a. of an office or officer. Annual priests ; sceB 1. 

138a Pol. Poems (1859) L *67 That front shal annuel prestos 
by come. 1460 C Area a vie Chron. ss8 To pay o thissumme the 
annual prestis were compelled. 1639 Milton Let. in Wks. 
1738 I. 583 Whether the Civil Government be an annual 
Democracy or a perpetual Aristocracy. 1834 Penny Cycl 
II. 986/1 The annual archons . . to the time of Solon, were 
taken from the cupatridm. 1877 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. 
xvi. 433 The commons pray that there may be annual par- 
liaments. 

b. of u plant. 

a x6a6 Bacon (J.> The dying in the winter of the roots of 
plants that are annual, moo Phillips, Annual Leaves are 
such as come up in the Spring, and perish in the Winter. 
*7*o Swift To Stella Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 18$ Grafting on an 
annual stock That must our expectation mock. 1837 Henfrey 
Llem. Bet. 1 47 When a bulb flowers from its terminal bud, 
in its first season of growth, it is annual. 

B. sb. 

1 . K. C. Ch . A mass said either daily for a year 
after, or yearly on the anniversary of, a person's 
death ; also, the payment made for it. 

sjla Pol Poems ( 18591 1 . 967 Suche ennuels has made thes 
frers ho wely and so gay. *496 Dives 4 Paup. <W. de W.) 

\ 11. xxii.310 Ye may fur xx shellyngcs do synge u quarter of an 
annucll s«oa Arnold Chron. 974 They cause mosses to be 
sotige or other annual or trental. *646 J. Row Hist. Kirk 
*1849 14 The annuells, obits, and altarages within burghs. 
1743 Chambers Cycl. Supp. t Annual is used in ecclesiastical 
writers to denoto a yearly office, said for the soul of a per- 
son deceased 011 the day of his obit or anniversary. 

2 . An aiim.al or yearly payment, tribute, allow- 
ance, etc. Obs. exc. in Sc. Law , where annual - 
quit- rent, ground-rent. Hence annual of annual ■» 
quit-rent ota quit-rent, or smallest possible return. 

*6aa Bacon Henry I'll, m Fiue end twentie thousand 
Crowncs yearely . . For which Annuall, etc. *637 Kuther- 
i-ord Lett. 119 i86a> 1 . 997 Had I but the annual of annual 10 
give to my Lord Jesus, it would ease my pain. 1768CHESTERF. 
Lett. »t IV. 966, I will send your annual to Mr. Larpent 
. . and pay the forty shillings a day quarterly. 1866 Bell 
Conveyanc. '1889) If. 113$ The ground-annual is a right of 
very early origin. 

8. Anything that l ists only for a year. 

*738 Swift Polite Convert . (R.) Oaths ere the children of 
fashion ; they are in some sense almost annuals. 

b. e\ p. An annual plant ; one that lives only for 
a year (perpetuating itself by seed, so that there is 
an annual succession of new plants). 

S710 Swift Apol. T. of Tub (Jod.) They are indeed like an- 
nuals, that grow about a young tree. Da Fob Hist, 

Devil 11. iv. (1840) 219 Like an annual in a garden, which 
must be raised anew every season. 1866 Trees. Dot. 966/1 
Mignonette. . is usually treated as an annual 
4 . A book of which successive numbers are pub- 
lished once a yiar, usually at the same date ; esp. 
one that conveys information for the year, orreviews 
the events of the psst year ; a year-book. 

1689 Anew. Two Papers 37 Renowned in all the Histories 
of Europe, as well as in our Annuals. slag J. Wilson in 
Page De Quincey I. xil 970 The volume . . if an annual 
can yield you fifty guineas. 1840 (title) Peter Parley's An- 
nual 1839 T. Lkwin lavas. Brit. 37 The rule laid down 
for the guidance of mariners in the annual referred to (Ad- 
miralty Tidal Tables]. 

Annnalist (Dcnittfilist). rare. [f. Annual sb. + 
-iNT.J A contributor to an annual publication. 

*809 Lams Lstt (184*) 11. 73 The metropolis and Its cursed 
annualist*, reviewers, authors and the whole muddy ink 
press of that stagnant pool. 01849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1851) II. 6 Career and his contemporaries would have made 
excellent album contributors or annualists. 

AnniUklis* (sc niidtoiz), v. rare — \ [f. asprec. 
+ -1ZX.J To write lor, or contribute to, an annual 
(publication >. Hence annualising, vbl. sb. 

1803 Southey Lett. (x8*6» I. 310, I am still annualising. 
*8o8~- in C. Southey Life 111. 189, 1 finish my annualising 
in a few days. 

Annually (cenitffili), adv. [f. ANNUAL a. + 
-lt* ] In annual order or succession; yearly, 
every year, year by year. 

iggl Flosio. Antral men te , annually, yearely. *633 Mas- 
binubs Guardian 111. v» f That day . . In the remembrance of 
it annually.. I have with pomp observed. 1684 H. Moss 
Apol. 483 The Earth is moved annually and diurnally about 
the Sun. 1781 Gibbon Decl 4 F. III. 98 A phial of St, 
Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples. 1849 
Macaulay//. E. L 573 Parliaments should he held mutually. 


Annnaew (arniaAri), a. and sb. [ad. Fr. an- 
mtaire, ad. L ^amsudrists, f. annus year: see - ahy.] 
A. Annual a. Obs. 

lid J. Hall Poems 1. 10 Supply anew With annuary 
clashes the wandriug Jew. 1631 N. Biogs A out Disp. 
P ref. 6 The annuary Registers of after-times. 

B. sb. t X- A priest who says annual masses. 

159s Bale Image both Ck. 1. iR.) There must be masses 
anodynes, ther must be anuaries and bead men. 

2 . -* Annual B 4. iso Fr. annuaire.) 

iM (title) Annuary of the Kilkenny and S. E. of Ireland 
Arcnseological Society. 

t Annul*, v. Obs. rare, firreg. f. L. annu- 
ire to nod to 1- -at* 3 .] To nod to, give direction 
by signs. 

sfie) Cocker am. Annuals, To nod with the head. 1708 
Hickkringill Priest-cr. 1. 1179* 1 5a To fast, and preach, and 
pray just as the Hogen Stogen States shall annuate and 
direct. Ibid 69 He will kill and slay as the Priest annuate*. 

t Annuller. Obs. 4-6. Also annuelOTve, an- 
nular, (annivoler). [Cf. AFr. annueler one who 
celebrates 'annuals,' f. annuel: see Annual B i.J 
A priest who celebrates annuals, or anniversary 
masses for the dead. 

11386 Chaucer Chew. Yem. Prol. 4 T 439 In Londoun 
was a prest. an annueler [v. r. annuellere). 14s* Pol. Poems 
(1830) II.95 A 1 these annuellere that *yngen for a tyme. 
1498 Dives A Paup. vu. xviil 303 He may . • lette his 
trauayle to byre by dayet and yeres, as annuelers done. 
ax$ at Skelton Image Hypocr. wks. IV. 97 Then be ther 
annlvolere And smallbenivoleni With chantry chapleyncs. 

Annnont (ee'niiriSnt', a. [ad. L. anttuettf-em 
pr. pjple. of annu-Pre to nod to.] Nodding ; spec. 
applied to the muscles which nod the head. 

[17*7 51 Chambers Cycl, Annuentes Musculi. ] *849 

Smart, Annutnt, Adapted for nodding, as when one assent*. 

t Annnl'aanco. obs. Also 5-0 anoysaunce, 
6-7 annua anoe, 7 aneus-, anoys-, annuaanoe, 
8 annoisanoe. [a. AFr. anuisance , anusance , f. 
anuire, anuisant, (. Fr nuire to hurt, perh. con- 
fused with anuier to annoy.] Nuisance, injury, hurt. 

€ *433 Chaucer** Pars . T. 979 <Selden MS.' Nat to the 
anoysaunce of any man [other MSS. anoyance]. 130a Oni. 
Crysten Men (W. de W.) v. vL (151161 411 The seconde im- 
perfeccyon of glorye worldle is a maner of anoysaunce. 
13x4 Fitzhrrb. Just. Peas 96 Al maner of annusaunce of 
bridges broken in the hyghe wayes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
aa Atutysance. . signifies no more than Hnsance, and there- 
fore see title N usance afterward. 1649 W. Blithe Eng. 
Imprinter Im/r . Ded., With many more annoyances and An- 
n usances. 1751 Chambers Cycl. , Annoisastce , or N usance. 

Annuitant ( 4 mw,itant). [f. next + -ant, by 
form-assoc. with accountant , attendant, etc ] 

1 . One who holds, or is in receipt of, an annuity. 

1710 Meres /r//#)The Equity of Parliaments, etc. , in answer 
to the CrUis of Property, and addressed to the Annuitants. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 24 r 10 Materials for the medita- 
tion of the annuitant between the days of quarterly pay- 
ment. lies Lams Elia (i860) v A lean annuitant like my- 
self. 1858X0. St. Lronardk Property Law xvii. 130 An 
old servant who dies, as even annuitants some time musL 

2 fig. 

181 * W. Spencer Poems 909 Annuitants of Fame, they 
took no care How ill their beggar'd successors might fare. 

3. altrib. quosi-adj. 

179a A. Young Trav. France 474 A variety of annuitant 
societies. 

Annuity (&niw,Tti). Also 5 -uiteo, -ywyfee, 
5-6 -ytie, 6 anuyte. [a. Fr. ann uiti med.L. 
annuitat-em, f. annu-us yearly : see -ity.] 

1 . A yearly grant, allowance, or income. 

a 14x0 Occlevk De Reg. Prim. 8sx Ha the to mejgrauntede 
an annuitee Of twenty mark, while that I have lives space. 
1473 SirJ. Paston in Lett. 73a III. 109 , 1 prayeyowdoo for 
Berneye . . that he mayc be in sewerte for hys annywyte. 
*6a8 Earle Microcosm, xi. 93 I f hi* annuity stretch so far, 
he is sent to the University. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 317 
F 3 He had for several years last past lived altogether upon 
a moderate Annuity. 1B38 Dickens Nick. Hick. <C. D. ed.) 
x. 75 A decent annuity would have restored her thoughts to 
their old tnun. 

t b. fig. Obs. rare . 

1636 Rutherford Lett . 70 (1869' 1 . 189, I think the very 
annuity and casualties of the Cross of Christ . . better than 
the world's set-rent. 


2 . Law. The grant of an annual sum of money, 
for a term ot yean, for life, or in perpetuity ; 
which differs from a rentcharge in being primarily 
chargeable upon the grantor's person, and his 
heirs if named, not upon specific land. 

1439 E. E. Wills (18891 199 That she daime no tene- 
ments* nor annuities wich he hath graunted to any of his 
seruantez. 130* Arnold Chron. ( 181 1 1 180 Grauntis of rentis 
charges and anuyte made by you |«. e. the King) . . for terme 
of lyf or termes of yores. 1538 Wills 4 invent, H. C. (18351 
161 He shall baue one annuytie of sex poundcs thirtene 
shillings and fourpence by yere duringe his natural! life to 
be taken fourthe of my lands of Ayslabie. 163a Massinger 
City Madam 1. H, Lands . . not encumbered, no annuity Or 
statute lying on them. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v., An 
annuity granted by a bishop, with confirmation of dean and 
chapter, shall bind the successor of the bishop. 

3 . Au investment of money, whereby the investor 
becomes entitled to receive s series of equal an- 
nual payments, which, except in the case of, per- 
petual annuities, includes tne ultimate return of 
both principal and interest ; also, the annual (or, for 
convenience, quarterly) payment thus made. 


, In l(/e atmniHet the payments cease at the death of the 
investor; in terminable annuities after a specified number 
of year* ; in perpetual annuities (such a* government stock) 
only on repayment of the principal ; In immediate annuities 
they commence at the end of the first interval of payment 
(year, quarter after the investment, in deferred or re- 
versionary annuities not till some considerable time has 
elapsed, or tome specified event has taken place. 
s6S) Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 60a On this depends 


the Valuation of Annuities upon Lives. 
mmmmdUxvi/3 Lust five Annuity Orders. .Tor toed, per 
Annum. 1770 Adam Smith Wealth of Nat. 1 . 11. ii. 311 The 
Bank lof England] pays the greater part of the annuities 
due to the creditors of the public. *834 Hr. Mastinkau 
Farrers iv. 70 The money should be raised on terminable 
annuities. 1843 Stephen Comm. Lakes Eng. (iB68> II. 6*e 
The form of the security held by the public creditors, in re- 
spect of the funded debt, is that of annuities . . granted for 
the most part in perpetuity. x88a A. Wilson Hat. Budget 
35 This annuity (consolidated 3 per cent stock] was first 
created in 1751 to consolidate a variety of petty annuities; 


Annul tfaurl', v. Forms s 5-6 anulle, adnull(», 
5-7 adnul, annuli e, 7- annul, [a. OFr. anutte-r, 
adnuller (mod. annuler ) late L. annulld-re to 
make into nothing, f. an- * ad- to + nutl-um no- 
thing, neut. of nullus none.] 

1 . To reduce to nothing, annihilate^ put out of 
existence, extinguish. 

11400 lest. Love 111. <R.)Y" crown of worship shal be 
taken from hem, with shame shut they be annulled. 1604 
Edmonde Observ. Cusars C omm. at 1 ney endeuour not to 
be adnulled, but to keepo themsoluca in being. 1671 Mil- 
ton Samson to Light . . to me is extinct. And all her various 
objects of delight Annulled. 1B43 Mill Logic iil vlf 1 If 
two causes, .exactly annul one another. 

2 . To put an end or stop to (an action or state 
of things) ; to abolish, cancel, do away with. 

143B Lydo. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, Grckes hcuie adnulled 
his Trounchyse. 1334 Lu. Bebnehs Gold. Bk. M. Anret. 
<iu6>Bviij, Julius Cesar .. adnulled and vndyd all that 
Sylla hadde made. 1793 Nelson in Nicolas ll. *6 Signal 
to annul coming to the wind on the larboard tack. *86o 
Emerson Coud. Life L (i86ij ij Intellect annuls Fate. So 
far as a man thinks, he is free. >876 M. Arnold Lit. 4 
Dogma to s The saviour of Israel is he Who makes Israel . « 
conquer and annul his sensuality. 

3 . To destroy the force or validity of ; to render 
void in law, declare invalid or of none effect. 

*4as Paston Lett , 5. I. 19 His pretense of his title to 
the priourie of Bromholme is adnulled. 1306 Bury Wills 
(1830) 108, 1 anulle and revoke all the villes road by for this 
date. 133s Dial. Laws Eng. 1. vl (1638) za The first ma- 
nage was adnulled by that divorce. >640 Seloen Laws of 
Eng. 11 L (1739) 7 The pardon of the Knri of Arundel is an- 
nulled. 1667 M ilton P. L. an. 498 This God-Uko act . • 
Annuls thy doom. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ . 116*91 11 . 70 
It would be unjust to annul that contract. *849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I 175 A bill, which should at once annul all the 
statutes passed by the Long Parliament. 

Annular (orniiH&i), a . ; also 6 amilar. [ad. 
L. annular -is (prop, anuldr-is) of or pertaining 
to a ring, f. annul-us ring: sec -ar. I'erh. im- 
med. ad. Fr. annulaire (16th c. in Littrl).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a ring or rings ; ring-like, 
ring-formed, ringed. Annular space : the space 
between an inner and an outer ring or cylinder. 

1371 Digues Geom. Prod . 11. xxil P (jo, Diuide that an- 
ular Superficies into three other, euery one of them equall 
to the same inwarde circle. 1684 Power E.xp. Philos. 1. *7 
An Annular body like a Wasp, with some eight hoops or 
rims. 1766 Smith in Phil Trans. LVI. oa She voided . . a 
large annular worm. 183s Brewster A ewton I. xiil 37 1 
The annular system of Saturn. *83* — Optics xtl $ so 7 
Grinding an annular space on the plane surface. 1833 Si a 
1 . He Rachel A stron. xil 404 Annular nebula also exist, 
but are among the rarest objects in the heavens. 1874 Lam- 
met’* Hat. Light 7 The annular intervening space between 
the two tubes. 

2 . esp. in Phys. of ringed or ring-like structures. 
Annular ligament : a strong muscular band gild- 
ing the wrist and ankle. Annular process or pro- 
tuberance (in the brain) : the Pons Varolii ; * a 
process of the medulla oblongata ; thus called by 
Hr. Willis [1664] in regard it surrounds the same, 
much like a ring. Chambers Cycl. 1737-51. 

*69* Ray Creation 9 'Hie third coat of an artery . . a mus- 
cular body composed of annular fibrea. *743 tr. H sister* s 
Burg, il 9 Three or four of its annular Cartilages. >843 
Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. *98 11 m annular ligasMnts 
of the wrist and ankle. 

3 . A sir. Annular Eclipse of the sun : when the 
dark body of the moon is seen projected upon the 
sun's disk, so as to leave a ring of light visible all 
round ; which happens when toe moon is at such 
a distance from the earth, at the time of (he eclipse, 
that its diameter appeals smaller than the sun's. 

*707 u Chambers Cycl, Eclipse of the sun . . is distin- 
guished, like that of the moon, Into total and partial, to 
which must be added a third specie* called annular. 1764 
Murray in Phil. Trans. LIV. 171 About half an hour after 
xo, the eclipse was barely annular. 1849 Mss. Somerville 
Connex. Poms. Sc. v. 46 [He] would see a ring of light round 
the disc of tne moon, and the eclipse would oe annular. 

4 . Arch. Annular Vault : a vaulted roof over an 
annular space between two concentric walls. 

5. -Annulary 3. 

sfisfi Jos. Beaumont Psyche v. 90 (D.) He pricks his annu- 
lar finger, and lets fall Three drops of blood. 1717 51 Cham- 
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atm Cycf* Annular is alio an epithet g i ven to (hi fourth 
Anger ; popularly called the ring finger. 

Attnttllrity laenitflarriti), [f. prec. 4 - -ity.j 
A nnular quality, condition or form. 

llSl'fl Aiav in Man. Si. Eng. 3 The times of beginning 
and end of the annularicycau be obtained accurately. 1869 
J. Rookm in Eng. Meek. 18 June e86/i J he nebula tn Lyra, 
the an (Hilarity of which was very appaienL 

Annularly (srnidfULilii, adv. [f. ai prec. 4 - 
-ly*.J Jn an annular manner; after the manner 
or form of a ring, or rings. 

171I J.Chamrxrlaynk Relig.PhilosA. iv. 1 7 Other stronger 
Fibres encompese the stomach annulariy. *866 K. Tat* 
Brit. Mollnsks iv. isi The tentacles are annulariy wrinkled. 
JjUWligJT (tcnWlAri', a. and sb. [ad. L. ««• 
nuldri-us relating to a ring, f. annul -tu : see -a by.] 
fl.» Annular I, 2. Obs. 

tik6 Sis T. Bsowns Pseud. E*. 14s Wormes and leeches 
. . whose bodies consist of round and annulary fibers. 169s 
Ray Creation (1714) 070 It |the windpipe J is made with an- 
nulary cartilages. 

2 . Bearing the ring. (Said of the fourth finger of 
the left hand.) Hence, with 1 finger * understood. 

ate} Favimk Tkmt. //pm. i. v. 49 This Annulary finger be- 
comineth Glandulous and swolne. 1898 Labartds Arts qf 
Mtd. Ages iv. 144 The thumb uud annulary crossed. 

H Annulate . <*mtd^ l< t&), sb. pi. Zool. [L. adj. 
jd. neut. (sc. animal i a) i.e. annulate or ringed 
animals.] The division of animals more commonly 
called Annelida; sometimes used as a synon>m 
of the larger division Annilosa : see Annulate 2. 

1847 ill Craig. *896 W. Clash Van der l/oeven's Zool 1. 
9*0 Anna fata. Animals elongate, living in waters or moist 
earth. 1874 Wo*m A at. Hist. 739 'Jlie^e creatures are 
technically called Annulate, or sometimes Anttelula. 

|nnn1ate (a/m/zl^t), a. [ail. L. annuldt-us , 

L annul- us : sec -ATE.] 

1 . Furnished or marked with a ring or rings ; 
esp. in Bot. Having an annulus or ring round the 
sporangium, as certain ferns and mosses. 

tBss Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 313 Tim tliecm of various ati- 
nulaie ferns. sMoGsav Bot. Text-bh. 396 A HnuUte % marked 
with rings. 

2 . Consisting or fonned of rings ; composed of a 
series of ring-like segments united so as to form a 
tube. Annulated 3. See prec. word. 

ilga Dana Crurtac. 11. 8oi Body narrow, fourteen-jointed, 
annulate, *889 Toon Cycl. A mat. 4 Phys. V. 117/1 The 
class of Annulate Worms. 

Annnlate A (acni/fl^ti-d), ppl.a. [f. prec. 4- -ED.] 

1 . 4 That weareih rings, ringed.’ Blount Glossogr . 

2. burnished with rings; marked with ring-like 
lines, ridges or grooves. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, xaa Crustaceous . . having gene- 
rally eight legs, besides . . two or more simulated horns or 
feelers. 17*3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.y. Gaselta, The 
Gazella IniUca . . with very long horns, which are annulatcd 
only in that part near the head. 1796 Moss* Amor. Geog. 

I. a ©a His tail annulatcd with alternate rings of black and 
brown. 1854 Woodwamd Man. Mollusc a 11. 941 Its cell, 
the interior of which Is often annulatcd with furrows, 
b. Her. Having a ring or annulet. Annulated 
Cross , one having its extremities ending in annulets. 

3 . Composed of rings ; consisting of a series of 
ring-like segments united so as to form a tube. 

1748811 J. HIM. Hist. Aniut. 3 Jod. 1 The cnchclis with an 
annulated body small at each end. i860 Hantwig Sea xii. 
ai6 The Annelidcs, or annulated worms, i860 Samuelbon 
Honey Bee ii. 11 l An uibcctj possesses six annulated legs. 

b. Annulated Column in Arch. : ‘ Slender shafts 
clustered together or joined by bands of stone, 
sometimes ot metal, to a central pier or to a jamb.’ 
Gwilt 1 42. 

Annul&tion (rcnii/ 1 / 1 Jin'), [n. of action f. An- 
ni late.] The lo.ma'.ion of rings or ring-like 
divisions ; coster, a ring-like structure, a ring. 

1809 Y Jesse Jml. Nat Mr. 33a The whole body of the 
animal Inairworm] consists of numerous annulation*. 1870 
Koi.lkston . I Mint. Life 1 11 trod. 193 Their (worms'] bodies 
are., divided externally by annulation. 187a Nichoioon 
l'a front. 271 *1 he walls of the shell are . . surrounded with 
numerous thickened rings or annulations. 

t A nnul s. Obs.—* [ad. I.. annul-us.'] A by 
form of Annulus or Annulet. 

168s Blount Glossogr., Annule l ed. 1636 Annulet], n Ring, 
or anything like a Ring. 

Annulet (re a nii 7 Kt). Also 6 annulette, 7-8 
anulet. [f. 1 .. annul -us ring + -et ; prob. refashioned 
on annlet , andlet , ante/, OFr. annelet, anelet, dim. 
of I., an ell- us dim. of dnu/us.] 

1 . A little ring. 

1998 8vi.vf.stsh Pm Bartas (1611) 80 In what sort One 
loadstone. touched annlet doth transport Another Iron 
Ring, c 160a Lingua in Hul. Dodsl. IX. 426 Croaslets, 

K ndulets . . annulets, bracelets, and so many lets. 1649 
Siavylion Juvenal «aj With summer annulets, and 
winter rings, He binds the poets fingers. 1699 Load. Gan. 
mmnuxcclxxxix 4 Lost ■ • two. . Seals with 3 laurel leaves, 
and another with 6 Annulets. lt(9 Tennyson Enid 1 107 
Pluck’d the gram . . And into many a listlesa annulet . . 
Wove and unwove it. 

2 . Her. A small circle worn as a charge in coats 
of arms. 

197a Domi.WM.L Arnterie 11. 8j b, These annulettes, or . . 
rynges, are also cenayne rounde aignes or tokens home in 
armes, to the great cstimacion of the bmrer. i6mG*illim 
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Dtipt. Heraldry iv. iv. («66o) eyt These are called Annulets 
in respect of their small quantity . . and are suppos'd to be 
Rings of Mails. 1 fag Biaoley Pam. Diet,, A unlet . . L the 
Marx of Distinction which the fifth Brother of any Family 
ought to bear in hit Coat of Arms. 1877 Jjcwitt Hmiphrs. 
Bag. Ant io. t«S A shield bearing six annulets. 

8. Arch . A small fillet encircling a column. 
Usually applied to the three, four, or five fillets 
under the echinus. 

1797-91 Chamsem CycL, Annulets . . are smalt square 
members in the Dork capital, placed under the quarter 
round— also called Fillets, Listels, etc. 1809 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 16a Fillets, which, when circular, or encom- 
passing a column are called Annulets. 

Awtiwllabla <Jbiirl&b*l), a. rare. [f. Annul + 
-aulkJ Capable of being annulled. 

1799 CoLKRino* Own Times 1. 188 A legi -lature . . whose 
acts are annullable ad orbit rinm. 
t AlUIllllfitfi, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 anul-. [f. 
late L. annul hit- ppl. stem of annul Lb re : sec 
Annul end -ate.] - Annul. 

1999-87 Fox* A. if M. 1. 678/1 Annullating and reproving 
nil tne Acts and proceedings of the other Popes before. 
s6s6 CiiAMrNKY Voc. Bps. 76 Prohibiting the whole use of 
the orders so given . . but not anullating the ordrr it self. 
i6os Br. Mountagu Diatribe 474 Doe you suppose that m 
vow doth annullste . the otherwise generall right and use Y 
+ Annnlla rinn- Obs. Also 6 Odu-. [a. Fr. 
annulation late L. *annulldtibn-em, n. of action 
f. annulld-rc : see Annul and -tion.] 

1 . The action of annulling or declaring void. 

1499 Ait it Hen. VI l % xxxiii, This present aele of resump* 

cioun or adnullaciouii. 1937 Act a8 Hen. fV//,vii, None 
appeale, rcpcale, revocation or adnullation thereof . . sliall 
hereafter be had. 167a G. H. Hist. Cardinals III. L 930 The 
decree of annotation, published by Pope John. 

2 . The state of being annulled or reduced (as if) 
to nothing. 

1609 Flohio Montaigne G63B' 11. xiii. 34a The generality 
of things doth in some sort suffer for our annullation. 

Aju&uller I&mtUi). rare - 1 . [f. Annul + -EH^.J 
One who annuls, abolishes, or revokes. 

1899 Maldkn Trans. PkiloL Sec. VI. 53 Acrisius ..in a 
mythical form the annuller of distinctions. 

Annulling (fimrliq), vbl. sb. [f. Annul 4 - -inuV] 
Doing away with; revoking: annulment. 

c 1400 Test. Lotte 1. (1360) 175/2 Fools thereof to enfourmen 
in sdnulling ©( their erroum. 1693 A. Wiioon James /, 170 
The Anulhng and breach of these two Treaties. 1839 
Tanks Louts XtV % I. 71 That which he lost by the an- 
nulling of the king’s will. 

t AnnnTlity. Obs. rare. [?f. Annul, after 
nullity . ] * Annulment. 

1986 Fkrnk Bias. Gentrie -438 ’l*his Is not accounted a de- 
laye, but ratlier an annullitie and auoydin^ of the combate 
for euer. 1641 Stock Comm. Maiachiv 1865 44 No sin dis- 
solveth the bond, it makes not an annullity of the duty. 

Annulment ihmrlmenl). [f. Annul -r -mknt ; 
prob. a. Fr. anullement , though neither Litlre nor 
Godef. has the latter in 1 5th c. J 

1 . The action of reducing to nothing or putting 
an end to ; abolition. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.' lit. xxiv. *1493' 315/1 
Of huinylyte procedeth mortyfycacyon, and anullement of 
his prupre wyll. 1809 Coi.f.hiijgk Friend \ t. v. 11867 308 No 
better remedy lor the overweening self-complacency of 
modern philosophy than the annulment of its pretended 
originality. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 3 % Emanci- 
pation . . the annulment of the last subsisting misery. 

2 . The action of declaring void ; invalidation. 

1664 H. Mors Afyst. tniq. 107 Most impudent Annulments 

of the plain and express Iaws and Doctrines of Christ. 
1816 Edin. Ra\ XXVII. 318 A letter meant as s revocation 
and annulment of that rescript. 1869 Daily TeLn 3 Aug., 
Henix the necessary annulment of the Richmond elections. 

Annnloid \0C‘nu7loid) f a. [mod. f. X.. aunnl-us 
(nee Annulus) 4 - -did.] Ring-like. In Zool. ap- 
plied by Prof. Huxley to animal* in which the 
division of the body into ring-like segments is less 
distinct than in the Annulosa : sec next. 

1899 H. Sfknckr Psych. 1. 1. i. 6 The sluggish annuloid types 
. . contrasted with tne energetic kinds of Annulosa. 1877 
Huxley A mat. luv. An. xii. 678 'Hie Annuloid Series, is re- 
presented by the Trichoscolices and the Annelida. 

|| Aamiuoida iwniirioi'dfi), sb. pi. Zool. [mod. 
ii adj. pi. neut., prop, annuloidea (sc. animdlia): 
see prec.] The Annuloid anipialfl, one of Prof. 
Huxley’s eight primary groups, placed by him 
between the Annulosa and Infusoria. Example 1 
are the Flukes, Tapeworms, and Wheel animalcules. 

1891 Huxlky in Penny Cycl. and Supp. 594/1 The Rotifers 
. . present a modification of the Annulose type— belong, in 
fact, to what I have called the Aniiuloida. 

H Amtnlftsa (scni«ri<?« g£), sb. pi, Zool. [mod. L 
adj. pL neut. ^sc. animdlia ): see Annulose.] The 
Annulose animals, one of Prof. Huxley’s primary 
groups, containing such as crustaceans, insects, and 
worms, which have a more or less firm external 


lose shows us an immense difference between the slow 
crawling of worms and quick flight of insects. 

filBlnht^" iseniNl^’afin). Zool. [f. prec. 4 * 
-an.] A member of the Annulosa. 

1639 Kirby Hab. 4 r Inst. Auim. I. xi. 319 Annulosans— 
with more propriety Condylopes. 
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(fleni [t modX. emms t Ss-dt 

characterised by rings: ace Annulus and -obe.] 

X. Of a ringed or ring-like character. 
sM Kjsby ft Sfkmcb Mntosnol. a8a8) IV. xML 394 Cer- 
tain intestinal worms of an indistinct annulose s tmc uir e. 

2 . Zool. Having the body fonned of a scries of 
rings or ringdike segments. (Nee Annulosa.) 

sSag Kirby Hab. 4 lust. Auim. L viil *36 Their [Chrl- 
pedes*] nervous system . . approaches near to that of the An- 
nulose animals. 1S7S Nicmolhon Pa/stont. aq The fewer 
Annulose animals, such as leeches, Earth-worms, and Er- 
rant Annelidas. 

tl Annulus (arnirfl/fc). PL -I. [I-, erroneous 
medieval spelling of dnu/us a ring, dim. of rare duns 
a rounding, a circular form (sec Lewis and Short).] 

1 . A ring, or ring-like body (in various technical 
applications). 

1963 J. Shuts Archil. Cja, Thre of them ye shalgeue to 
Echinus . . the fourth part geuc to Annulus. miUiiNAM 
Phys. Theoi. iv.xii. *93 These Rings have a Comma Ap- 
paratus of Muscles enabling those creatures . . to dilate nr 
contract their Annuli. 1761 Stkbnk Tr. Shandy (z8oaM 11. 
x. 17s By the return of the two ends of the strings thro the 
annulus or noose nude by the second implication of them. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11. There is a prodigious annulus 
encompassing Saturn. 1893 Kane Grinned Ljep. xix.tt8»6> 
143 An annulus of Arctic shrubs and trees. 

2 . Ceotn. ‘The name of a ring, or solid fonned 
by the revolution of a circle about a straight line 
txieitor to its circumference as on axis, and iu the 
p nne of the snid circle* Penny Cycl. 1 834. 

180s Pi ayi* aim lilustr. Hutton. The. 508 If . . the ring is a 
solid annulus . . it may be so constituted that the attraciion 
of Saturn . . may produce a force perpendicular to its surface. 

8. Hot. a. In ferns: The ring of cells which 
partially surronnds the sporangia, b. In mosses : 
The elastic external ring of epidermal cells with 
which the brim of the sporangium is furnished. 
C. In fungi : Sometimes applied to the portion of 
the veil, which remains like a collar round the stalk. 

«8jo Lindlky Nat. Syst. Rot. 313 The resemblance between 
the midrib of one of these scale** and the annulus of a Poly- 
podium. 1863 Hrmki:lky Brit. Mosses 31 r AhuuIus, a little 
ring, which is often clast c, at the rim of the mouth of the 
sporangium. 1871 M. Cooke Lungi *1874) 19 The collar 
adherent to the stem falls back, and thenceforth is known 
as the annulus or ring. 

4 . As/r. A ring of light, as in an annular eclipse. 
■871 Schellkn Spectrum Anal. 6 54. 2 6 Forming an an- 
nulus around the moon of about 8' in diameter. 

Annum, [L.J year, in phr. per annum : see Per. 
t Annn mber, V. Obs. rare-', [variant of 
Adnumbkii, f. Number alter L. aJn-, annumerdre : 
see next. <‘f. OFr. anombrer]^ Anniimkraik v. 

1687 Death's Vis. ix. 1 17131 43 Whether the Leathern Bat 
. . Ik- to be anntunliered among Birds or HcunIil 

f Annu merate, ppl- a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
annumerdl-tts j>a. pple. of annumerd-re to reckon 
t o, f. an- *»ad- to + mime rare to mun bcr.] Reckon- 
ed or counted in. 

1438 X0 tr. Higiten 11865 L 165 If these iiij. yere, and xvL 
ycrc of kyngc loach ini . . be aunumerate. 

r Axurn merate, v. Obs. [f. prec., or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed.] To reckon as an addition 
to ; to count in, add on. 

1691 Baxter In/. Bapt. All the church, whereto In- 
fants also must be annumerated. *779 Plants in Phil. 
Trans. LXV1. 136 This whole country . . could not but be 
annumerated to one of the provinces of the empire. 

t Annumiera'tiosi. Obs. [ad. L .annumerdtibn- 
cm, n. of action f. annumerdre : see above.] The 
action of adding to a number ; reckoning in or up. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 0/ Mind v. 64. 370 If ha hath 
committed various offences, the conglobation and annumcra- 
tion of them . . cannot but stirre vp . . the Auditors to abhorre 
him. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 297 They doe . . re- 
plenish the world with a new annumcration of others. 1693 
Owen Holy Spirit 179 The Annumeration of these Gifts, 
f Annunciftblt, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. an- 
nuntid-re , as if ad/ L. *annuttcidbUis : see An- 
nunciate a. and -bi.e.] That may be announced 
or proclaimed ; declarable. 

1696 Hardy Strut. 1 John xx. (i860 m*A This propitiation, 
as it is applicable, so it is annunciable to every man. 

H In tnis and the following words the erroneous 
med. spelling annum id re , of L. annuntidre , has 
determined tne Eng. form. 

Annrmftiafi a (finmsi,?Wl). [a. Fi. annonci - 
atle, ad. It. annuntidta , f. annunziar :-L. annum 
tidre to announce : see -adk.] A name given to : 
a. A military order founded by Amadeus VI of 
Savoy in 1362 under the title ‘Knights of the true 
lovers knot,’ and re-named, on the accession of 
Amadeus VIII to the Pontificate in 1430, in honour 
of the Annunciation of the angel Gabriel ; b. A 
female religious order founded by Queen Jane of 
France ; a nun of that order. 

1906 tr. Dupin, F.ccl. Hist. H. iv. xi. 459 Queen Jane, 
Daughter of King lx: win XI . . instituted the Order of 
the Annunciation or the Annonciades. 1711 Loud. Gas. 
mmmmdclxxi/i 'Hie Marquis de Tana, Knight of the An- 
nunciade. 171a Ibid, mmmmmli t All the Knights of the 
Anmintiade . . assisted at the Chapel (in Turin). 1791 
Chamrfrs Cycl. s.v. Annunciate, Knights qf the Annan- 
data, or AuHuHtiada t vns a military crier . . at first called 
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AmrcnroKATE. 


. ANOINT. 


KT yrfm 1 — * 

t Amnulfttffi,^. a. Cttr.; afeo 4-5 amm- 
oUt [ail. L. annunctdl-ns, erroneous roed. spelling 
of emnuntidtns, pa. pple. of annunlidre : see An> 
MOOROB .1 Announced, declared, proclaimed (es- 
pecially beforehand) . 

" 3 *. ( Dhauccx Monket T. *5 Sampson, whiche that was 
annunciate [t>.r. a»< n uncial J By thangel, long er hi& iiaiiviuf. 
*dl Caxton Gold. Leg. 91 a Her byrthe [was] anunciat and 
ahewd by thaungel. 1909 Hawks Past. Plea 1. vlil vi. By 
cstimacion is made annunciate Whether the mater be long 
or brevyate. 

Aairaaotato, -tlata (farnfi,^). v. [r. pnc., 

or on analogy of vba. so formed.] 

1 . To make known officially or publicly ; to inti- 
mate, proclaim, declare. • Announce i. 

a ig®§ fimmM Supper pf Lord Wka. III. 95s * Preach the 
deathof the I^rd,' for no much aignifieth annunciate in due 
place, until he come. 1699 Hammond Oh Pi. xcviii. a By 
God appointed to be annuntiated and proclaimed, 1709 Br. 
Buu. Corrupt Ch. Rente ( 1 *.) tat my death be thus annun- 
ciated and shown forth. itjAs Mas. Baownmo Casa Guidi 
IV. ia3 The cause Wliich at God's signal, war-trumps newly 
blown Shall yet annunliate to the world s applause. 

2 . To proclaim or intimate as coming, ready, etc. 

165a Sfarkk Prim. Dcvot. (1663) 443 What here the angel 

annundateth, Isaiah long before prophesied. 1699 Pbabsom 
Creed 498 They who did annunciate unto the blessed Virgin 
the conception of the Saviour. m sj. Munro in Gd. Words 
May 315 The use of electricity for annunciating. 

Ajmnudating, ///. a. [f. prec.4-iNca.] 
Bringing news, declaring, announcing. 

1^77 Mas. H. King Disciples 73 The Annunciating Angel 
bows Before the Virgin. 

Annunciation { tonsi^ijan). Also 5 -oion(e, 
-oioun, 6 annuntiation, annoncyao yon. [a. Fr. 
annoncialion , ad. L. annuntidtibn-em, n. of action 


f. annuntid-rc : see Announce and -tion.] 'l*hc 
specific senses a, 3, were the earlier in Eng. 

1 . The action of announcing, of proclaiming or 
declaring publicly or officially ; the matter so an- 
nounced, announcement. 

1363 Homilies n. xv. i. (1859)449 The memory of Christ, 
the Annunciation of hi* deal h. 167# Barclay A Pol. Quakers 
v. vi. 1 18 The Pveaclting of Christ . . truly termed the Gospel, 
or an Annunciation of Glad-Tidings to all 1779 Totlaoy 
IVks. 11828] VI. 269 I’he annunciation of dinner occasioned 
a truce to debate. # 18*7 Dk Quince y Murder Wks. (1862) 
IV. 60 The annunciation of some gigantic calamity. 

2 . esp. The intimation of the incarnation, made 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary. 

<*1440 Gist a Rout. i.Kvi. 243 The blesside Virgine, that 
conceivide by the aunttnciaiione of the ansille. • 1555 
I.MIMEB in Foxe A. 4 M. HI. 387 The Angel was sent to 
greet our tady, and to annunciate and shew the good will 
of God towards her, and therefore it is called The Annun- 
ciation of our Lady. 1704 N elson FesL 4 Fasts xlv. 11730) 
16^ The Annunciation of the blessed Virgin, which the Churcn 
this Day celebrate*. 1851 Rusrin Mai. Paint. II. in. il 
iii. 1 17 No subject has been more frequently treated by the 
religious painters than that uf the Annunciation. 1877 Lady 
Wood Skeen's Foreman 1 . 234 Clusters of annunciation lilies. 

3 . The church festival commemorating that event, 
observed on the 25th of March; Lady-day. 

<*140® Eptph. (Tu rub. 1843) 81 Thro masses of Crystes 
nativite . . And litre of the annunciation. 1479 Caxfon 
Cordyale Finis, FiinissJicd on the euen of thaiinunciacioii of 
our said blissid tady. 1537 Fury Wills (i8so* 130 Ow* 
tadys daye the Aunoncyacyon. a 1667 Jaa. Taylor (J.) 
Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady^day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour. Chambers 

lik. Days 417/3 Among the sermons of St. Augustine . . are 
two regarding the festival of the Annunciation. 

Amnu&oi&tiv* (&nzrnji|£tlv), a. rare . [f. L. 
an nunt i at • ppl. stem of annunt id-re + -IVK.] Char- 
acterized by or proper to annunciation. 

1639 Gentl. Callings, f 13. 418 Christ's words run not in an 
anuunciativa, but an exhortatory stile, sgai Q. Rest. XXV. 
133 A dream . . annunciative to the inspired Micah, of the 
murder of the King. il$i Mae. Browning Casa Guidi W. 
75 That, through all bunts and bruits Of popular passioif . • 
Ve may not lack a finger up the air, Annunciative, reproving. 

Annunciat or (fiiurnjljrtai). [a. L. an nunt i- 
dtor, n. of agent f. annunlidre to Announce] 

lie who, or that which, announces an announcer ; 


spec, applied to : a. an officer of the Greek Church 
who gave notice of holy days ; b. an indicator used 
in hotels, etc., to show in which direction the at- 
tendance summoned by bell or telephone is needed. 

1799 CitAMSBas Cjnl. Snpp.f Annuntiator. in the Greek 
church, an officer whose business is to give notice of the 
feasts and holy days. 1849 Pmu® Reel. Archil . irel. 16 The 
annunciator, instructor, or proclaimer of the festivals. 1879 
Prescott Sp. Telephone 39a The annunciator disk and lever. 
s8S 9 J. Munro in Gd. Ivoeds May 317, Figs. 13, 14, and 13 
represent a thoroughly reliable annunciator. 

Amumqiatqgy (inwnjiitari), a. rare [f. 
prec. + -T: see -oey.J Of or befitting an announcer; 
pertaining to announcing. 

189a in Worcester. Mod. The annunciatory office or 
pinn| of John the Baptist. 

ABO- (J'mo), comb. f. L. dnus, Anus, as in ano- 
perinssnl, pertaining to both ami and perinseum. 

iM Bryant Prmct. Surg. I. 699 The exploratory ano- 
MfUMMil OPWRtblk 

Abo- (ww), 8. Gr. Am a dr. * upward' j in 

mod. icieiitific terms, as anocarfous, anogentc. 


ABOOUpOBO (senskl'ipat), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. Am upward + ttoyo-Cs fruit 4 -oua.] Of ferns: 
B^nngjructifi cation on the upper part of the frond. 

Aaooffirthffiaptlo («'n*ik&)*Jtik), a. and sb. 
[mod. f. Gr. d»e» upward 4 Cathartic * Gr. snfinp- 
TixcJt purgative ; formerly written ana-.] Emetic. 

1893 Mavne Exp. Lex., A nocathartic , having power to 
purge upwards, or cause vomiting ; emetic. 

AmoOO (« nb< d). Eleetr. [ad. Gr. droAn way up, 
f. dad up 4- &M t way.] a. strictly, at applied by 
Faraday : The path by which an electric current 
leaves the positive pole, and enters the electrolyte, 
on its way to the negative pole. b. loosely used 
for : The positive pole. In both senses opposed 
to cathode, which is applied to the path of exit 
from the electrolyte, and to the negative pole. 

a 1849 Russell & Woolricii in Giro. Sc. I. sau/i A plate 
of Cadmium as an anode. 1879 Use Diet. Arts 1 l.aax The 
nickel anodes are connected to the . . carbon plates of the 
battery ; the articles to be coated with the ones. 

b. 1841 W. Grove Contrib. Sc. 241 The anode of a voltaic 
combination. 1870 R. Ferguson Eleetr. 161 The poke . . 
are called electrodes, the + pole being called the anode. 

(dtnfrdik), a. Med. [f. Gr. 4 »o 6 -< « way 
up 4 -ic .1 Of nerve force : Proceeding upwards. 
stainM ayne Exp. Lex. 

Aao&onft (arnAlAi, -pnt). Zool. JTmod.L. ano- 
don/a (in which form the word usually occurs), f. 
Gr. At priv. + Mot - a tooth.] A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, so called because they have no teeth on 
the hinge of their shell ; e. g. fresh-water mussels. 

1847 CARrENTER Z00L I 949 The Unis resembles the Ano- 
don in the structure of the shell . . except tliat the hinge it. 
more complicated. 1876 Bknkden Anim. Paras. 39 The 
young anodonts have, not like the other acephala, vibratory 
wheels ill order to move themselves. 1878 Bell Gogin - 
Enter 34a The other posterior, a* in Unio or Anodonta. 

Anodyne (arnMain), a. and sb.\ also 6-7 -in, 
-ino. [ad. L. anfidyn-us (Celsus, etc.), a. Gr. d*w- 
Ivr-ot painless, f. At priv. + ohhvrj pain. Cf. Fr. 
anodin -e (16th c. in Littrl), whence also the ohs. 
Eng. spelling in -in, - ine .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the power of assuaging pain. 

1543 Tra heron Vigo's Ckirurg. v. xv. i6x Anodyne ream- 
dyes, whych do swage payne. 16431 Steer Exp. Ckyrurr. 
vl 26 To ease paint apply this Anodine Medicine about the 
sore. X7ie tr. PomeCs Hist. Drugs 1 . aia Tar and Bees- 
wax makes a Plaister that is diacusaiva and anodine. 1798 
Johnson Idler No. 40 P6 The anodyne necklace for . . tooth, 
ing infants. 1499 G. Wilson E. Forbes iv. 127 The thief. . 
sleep-producing . . anodyne virtues of the opium. 

2. '/7>. Soothing to the mind or feelings. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev . 105 The anodyne draught of oblivion. 
1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. <1858*69 Probably Imposture is of 
sanative, anodyne nature, and man's Gullibility not his 
wont blessing. 


B. sb. (So Gr. Arwbww, L. anodymttn , which 
were also in early use in Eng.) 

1 . A medicine or drug which alleviates pain. 

1944 Trameron Vigo's Ckirurg <1586) 431 Things which 
are without griefe, are called in Grekc, Anodrna . Howbeit 
Vigo useth the word for things that remove peine. 1578 
Lvrs Dodoens vi. xc. 774 Softening playsters, anodines 
which take away payne and griefe. s6eg Hart A mat. Vr. 
11. iv. 69 The injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
164s French Distill. Iii. 11651) B8 This liquor ia a famous 
Anodynum. 1739 Port Moral Ess. 11. 1 1 1 The daily Ano- 
dyne, and nightly draught. 1836 Da Quincby Wks. V. Pref. 
q Amongst the most potent of anodynes, we may rank hem- 
lock, henbane, chloroform, and opium. 

Anything that soothes wounded or excited 
feelings, or that leuens the tense of a misfortune. 

c 1530 Cover DA LR Christ's Cross iv. Wks. 1 1 . 945 The wicked 
. .run from God to their anodynes, saints, and unlawful meana. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 66 when multitudes sin, multitudes 
of mercy are the best Anodines. c 1670 Barrow Serm. (1686) 
HI. xv. 170 An assured Anodynon, and infallible remedy. 
178a T. Chalmers Estimate (1812) 973 Of public debts . . 
the true anodyne is a sinking fund. 183s Brewster Newton 
(1835) I. xi. 380 Time . . the only anodyne of sorrow. 

AnodyBOUS (Aydinw), a. Wbs. [f. L. and- 
dyn-us (see prec.) 4 -ousj - Anodyne a. 

S697 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 130 Anodynoua medica- 
ments. 166a Chandler Van Helmout's Oriatr. 331 It ia an 
anodynous or sleepifying, and mad poyson. 1076 Coles, 
Auodynons. belonging to anodynes, tin mod. Dicta.) 
ABOetao (an^ie tik), a. rare. [f. Gr. drurfr-ot 
inconceivable (f. d priv. + wcnjrbt perceptible) 4 -10.] 
Not able to be thought ; unthinkable. 

Ferries lust. Atetapk. 93 The conversion of the in- 
cogitable (the anoetic) into the cogitable (the noetic). 
A&Ogtnio (anwid^e'nik), a . [mod. f. Gr. Atm 
upwards 4 -ysr-rjt produced 4 -io.] Developed or 
growing upwardly or inwardly. 

1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 381 Hardmger has 
pr o p o sed the term calogeuic, In contradistinction to the 
auogenk transmutations which proceed from the exterior 
towards the interior, under the influences of air sod water. 
Anogh, 8uno|, oba. forms of Enough. 
t AboITv v. OA . ; also 6 annoil, 6-7 anoyl(e, 
7 a&noyle. [modification of Enoii^ a. OFr. tnmltr, 
mod.Fr, tnhuiler , perh. influenced by the native 
synonym Ankui.] To anoint with oil (os a re- 
ligious rite); j fee. to administer extreme unction. 


«ja§ (Saa AnoiunoI unpo Myrr. Om Udye Jftet 97 
And receyuynge the bleasyd Body* of otue Lorde (she] was 
anoyiyd. in Hounsmeo Cbm IL jot Children were 
alao enrutsmiu, and men houseted and aunoiled. ufi 
(RImiu.) James v. 14 Let them pray war him, anodingl him 
with oile ia the name of our Lora. i6ffi Hudleston kiEllis 
Orig.LotLu. IV.; 


. .79 Desired Hia MaieetylQuui. Ilk that.. 

he would give me leave to proceed. 10 the sauement of Ex- 


treme Unction . . I then anoyled him. 
t A&oi'liBg a vW. sb. 06 s . Forma: 4-7 ft&oyl- 
l&K#, t> annoy ling, -yaga innoUing 6-7 anoil- 
ing. [f. prec. 4 -ino 1 : cf. Enoiumo, Anbling.] 
The action of anoint ing (as a religious rite); unction. 

1303 R. Brvnne HauHLSynno 844. Holy watyr take of H 
prestys hande, For anoytyng hyt wyl he auinde. vgomAyeub* 
u)h holy sarifte, and )ie lame anorningA *997 vWr#® Chr. 
Mom It vfi, ITUs manor of annqylyng * ' 


v<m H vfi, TO# manor of annqylynjm of syeke persons 
1986 T. Rocaaa 30 Art. (1607)063 lne Papists do take anoil- 
ing of the tick (wntch they call extreme uaction) for a sacra- 
ment. 1607 Br. Hall ApoL agst . Brmtmists 1 45. 613 '1 heir 
masses, their oblationa . . their anoytings, their exorciaings. 
t AboIbIl/A/. a. etc. Obs. 4-5. Alsoonoynt,an- 
oynt. [a. OFr. enoint 1— L. inunct-um, pa. pple. of 
enoindre\—\ t . intmg-ire. The pref. an-, is an AFr., 
or Eng. modification ; it varied with tn- to 1485. 
After formation of the vb. anoynt-cn, anoynt re- 
mained for some time as its pa. pple., and even 
contracted pa. t. fcf. lift for lifted, etc.), till super- 
seded by the regular anointed.] Anointed. 

. ppl. adj. 



ia My worthi noble prince and kyug enoignt. 
b. pa. pple. or fa. t. of vb. 
r 1340 Hamfolk Prose Tr. 7 He . . anoynte hym, and ewe 
* dyede. C1400 Rom. Rose 1889 The God of Love it hadde 

... ur:.L 


anoynt With a precious oynement. 
>779 She enoynt his heved wele. 
xvif. i "** 


t 


11400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 

rt4f» Lonklich Grail 

133 That wownde he . . anoynt ful softely. 

▲nednt (Anoint), v. Forms: 4 0 enoynt(e, 
.-7 onoynt(e, 5 ennoynt, -oint, s-6 snnojnt, 
>-7 -oint, 4- anoint, [f. prec., which see. Though 
etymologically, an 4 oint, it was treated phonetic- 
ally as if a 4 noint, and thus nphetized to Noiirr, 
and illusively spelt in 16-1 7th c. an-noint (cf. an- 
nay\ Obs. by-forms : Enoim, Noint, Oint. 
Anoint has partially replaced OE. smlrian , Smmab, 
at a more refined and specialized synonym.] 

I. To imear with an unguent. 

1 . To smear or rub over (medicinally or cosmetic- 
ally) with oil or unguent ; to oil, grease, apply oint- 
ment to. a. To anoint the body, etc. with. arch. 

1366 Maun DRV. IL 11 Qyle of Mercy for to anoynte with 
his Membres. <393 Gower Cot 1/ III. 67 Thanne first ha 
hath anointed With aondry herbes that figura. 143a I.vinl 
Chron. Troy i. vi, He wai» enoynted with an oyntcmenL. 
1483 Caxton Cato C vlft b, The scorpion and the honyflve 


To noynt him selfe over with goatu sueL 1611 Bible Rev. 
iii. 18 Anoint thine eyes with eye aalue, that thou mayest 
see. | So in Revised.] 1697 Dmyden Virg. Georg, rv. 599 
With Nectar slie her eon anoints. 

4 b. With the unguent os object. Ot§- 
*399 A. M. Gabetkouer's Rk. Physic w/t Wash chllhknea 
when they break* . . and anoynte Terebinthinc thereon. 
1695 Mao. Woac. Cent. Imt. Ixiv, l*he green OUa . . that was 
first anointed and used between the barrel [of the Cannon] 
. . end the Engine [for loading]. 

4 o. With the unguent at subject. Obs. 

1697 Dryden Virgil J.) Fragrant oils the stiffen'd limbi 
anoint 

d. ittlr. (refl. pron. omitted.) 

1697 Forraa Antio. Greece 1. viiL (1715) 40 The Greeks 
usually Anointed before Meals. 

2 . spec. To apply or pour on oil, etc., as a religious 
ceremony : a. at baptism, or on consecration to an 
office, os those of priest or sovereign. 

1330 R. Brunns Chron. 006 Enoynted he was als kyng. 
13H Wvcliv Acts iv. 27 Thi booty child Jhesu, whom thou 
anoyntidest .. for to do the thingis, that thin bond and thi 
council! deniiden for to don. 1490 Mvac 670 Wassche |>e 
chylde ouer jm font pere he was enoynted in )e front, 1483 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 4 All kynges of fraunce ben enoynted at 
Raynet. 16 ti Uiui k Ex. xxviil 41 Thou . . shalt annoint 
theni| and consecrate them . . that they may minister vnto 
mee in the PricstM office. 1867 Lady Hbrbkrt Cradle L. 
168 Here David was anointed king over the house of Judah. 
4 b. in extreme unction ;* Anelk, A noil. Obs. 

1368 Maumdkv. 19 Thei anoynte not the sake men. 

48 . Jig. a. To besmear with flattery; to 1 butter.' 
cues* Rom. Rosa 1057 These losengeris ham preyra and 
smylen, And thus the world with word anovnten. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Hvb, More worthe la the frond 
whiche prycketh than the flaterynge frond whiche enoynteth. 
b. To anoint the hand : to bnbe. {Sc. to creesh 
the luif.) 

1866 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. >846 I. 10a Yea, the handis ot 
our Lordis so liberalhe war onoyuted. 

II. To moUten or rub. 

4 . To moisten or rub a surface with any sub- 
stance. (Const, as in 1.) 

r 13S9 £ £. A Hit. P. B. 1446 Wyth beaten blod busily 
anoynted. 1398 Wvcur Last Age of Ch. (1840) 33 Wih his 
‘he anoyntide |a glas. c 1480 TommoUy Myst. 83 


AXOINTXD. 


▲vomXiT. 




Anoynt tM chip with pik. 14I1 Caxton Myrr 11. mi lot 
Who aotncucr ennoyoteth hym self with the Mode. 1963 
T. Hvu. Gardening 15931 73 The ashes of Dill . . my profit* 
ably be annotated on monte vlccra. 1611 Bible be. 11 
lesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes. liQ Walton 
A mm It* 139 The bor in which he put those worms was 
anointed with adrop, or two . . of the oil of Ivy-berries. IMS 
Hiavvueoe Jenebel 1. 74 Neither for years shall be allowed 
to fall Dew to anoint the ground. 

6 . Hence ironically : To beat soundly, to ‘baste.* 
(In the north they say humorously ‘ to anoint with 
the sap of a hasel rod.’) 

rsfloo Partenay 5653 The kyng away fly. Which eo well 
was anoynted [Fr. si 6 tm eingt] indede, That no ileus ne 
pane had he hole of brede. 18*4 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 1 . ah; 
seise a trusty staff. . and anoint the back of the aggressor. 

▲nointM vfinornted 1 , ppl. a. [f. prec. + -K».] 

1. Smeared or rubbed with any unctuous matter ; 
tsp. having had oil poured on, as a sacred rite. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth* 11. iii. 36 Mm ben faire fringes and 
enoyntid wib hony swetne«heof rethorike and imiHikc. c 1440 
Mo rtf Arth . 50 He . . Mad of his cosyns kyngys ennoyntede. 
1 flat More Heresyes 111. Wk 1537, % 99/a Priest.. in our 
ow ne tongue hath alway sygnified an enoynted parson. 1594 
Shake. John 111. i. 136 Haile you annotated deputies of 
heauen. 1917 Pont Dune, in. a On Dulue**' lap th’ Anointed 
head repos'd. 1735 Bolingbrokr Parties to That anointed 
Pedant 1 flay keulk Chr. Ytar S. Matthias x, By Thine 
anointed heralds duly crown'd. 

2 . Jig. Consecrated, sacred, rare. 

in; Daniel Civ. Wars 111. xxiii, Barring th* Anointed 
Liberty of Laws. 

8 . absol. (formerly as sb. with pi.) A consecrated 
one. The Lord's Anointed : Christ or the Messiah ; 
also, a king by ‘divine right.* 

igao Frith Epist. Chr. Reader* 1809)467 False prophets 
and fulse Chriit*< that is to say, false anointed. 1335 Cover- 
dale s Sum. i. 14 To laye thine hande vpon the I^ordes 
anointed (Wycliv, to sice the cri*t of the Lord]. s6oa T. 
Fitihf.mo. Defence 95 Thou art Mcssias, that is to say, the 
anoynted, or as we commonly say, ChnsL x6ix Bibi.e Is. 
xlv. 1 Thus saith the Lord to his Anointed, to Cyrus, a 1641 
Bp. Moumtaou At ts 4- Mon. 30 Christ carries royaltie upon 
the back, above all Anointed*. 17*7 Pope Hor. Ep. 11. L 389 
No Lord's anointed, but a Russian Bear. 1883 Daily News 
14 Feb. 5/4 If he went through Western France, and was 
acclaimed . . os the Lord's anointed. 

AnointiT (footaitai). [f. as prec. + -Bit 1 .] 

1. One who anoints. 

1991 Pebcivall Sp. Diet., Untndor , an annointer, V actor. 
1633 Mouffet& Bf.nn. Health’s Impr. « 1746) 74 Perfumers, 
Anointers, and Bath-masters. 1731 J. Gill Trinity iii. 61 
The Anointer is the Spirit of the Lord. 1845 Eng. Saints, 
St. Aug. iv. 37 Ki-igs were anointed . . and were soon after- 
wards put to death, without trial, by their anointers. 

2. Applied to a religious sect of the 17 th c. 

*8yy Plott Oxfordth. xxxviii. iT.) At Wutlington, in Ox- 
fordshire. there was a sect called Anointers, from their anoint- 
ing people before they admitted them into their communion. 

Anointing l&nointiq). (T. os prec. + -wo 1 .] 

1. gen. The action of applying grease or oil to 
the surface of the body. (Often gerund ial.) 

1303 R. Brunne Ham//. Synne 1x985 Anoyntyng ys Rode 
Tor body 1 .. ... . 


xxxviL The salutary custom of bathing the limbs in water 
and of anointing them with oil. 

2 . spec. a. The application of oil, as a sign of 
consecration to a sacred office. 

WvcLir Ex. xxx. 31 This oyle of anoyntyng holy it 


ahal be to me. 1431-50 tr. lligden (Rolls Ser. > VI. 159 By 
*' “ stymei 1811) 

a washing- 


the noyntynge oflu^y creame. iuo R astf.ll Pasty me (181 i) 


>yntyng gyven to 
‘. MS. 8 The fyfte 


8 The crowuyng ancf noymyng of tlie kyng. 
tom tr. Mi/tons Def. PoA iv. (18*1) 103 One that., 
wash’d off that anointing of his, whether Sacred orCivil, with 
the Blood of his own Subject*. *8ao A. Taylor \title) The 
Glory of Regality; an Historical Treatise of the Anointing 
and Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England. 

+ b. Last anointing of the sick : extreme unction. 
1340 Hamfole Pr. Cause. 3409 La*t eno; 
he wke. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thomt. 
sacrament es pe laste enoyntynge with oyle. 

sjjllf’&YCLiir 1 John ii. 90, 97 3 e han anoyntyng [v.r. unc- 
cioun] of the Holy Goost. His anoyntyng techith )ou of alle 
thin gis, s6x 1 The same anointing teacneui you of all things, 
f 8 . An anointing material, ointment, unguent, 
sjfle Wycliv Ecclus. xxxviii. 7 The oynement makers shal 
make pymentis of swotene*se, and enoyntingui [1388 anoynt- 
yngis] he shal make of helthe. 156s J. Daub Bn/linger on 
APoe.tX 573' >44 b, Oyle i* a resemblaunce of the holy Ghost, 
wnerfore S. John calleth also the holy Ghost an annoy ntyng. 
4. ait rib. 

iflxi Bible Lev. x. 7 The anointing oyle of the Ix>rd is 
vpon you. 1636 H kalfv Theophraxt. 46 Being at a Bar bars 
shop or an anointing place. 

+ Anointment. Obs. Forms: 5 enoynte-, 
4-7 anoynl-, 6 annoint-. [f. Anoint* -mint.] 

1 . The action or process of anointing. 

1494 Fa by an vi. cxciv. 198 The whiche penaunce durynge, 
he was kept from the sayd enoyntement. 1993 T. Hyll 
Gardening 139 The same annointment amende th the fouls- 
ne* or filthines of the skin. 1649 Milton Eihon. xxviii. 519 
Were that > true, which is most Fal*, that all Kings are the 
Lords Anointed, it were yet absurd to think that the Anoint- 
ment of God, should be an it were a churme against law. 
tilt W. Tatlob in Month. Res*. LXXI. *97 The clergy 
awaited only the pretence of an anointment at Rheims. 

2. An anointing material; ointment, unguent, salve. 

sjpS Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vl ix. (1495) 195 She batheth 

hvm and anoynteth hym wyth noble anoyntraents. ct 460 
Toumstey Myst. 96s Oure anoyntmenta fare and den. That 


846 

we have broght sflfta Sidney Arcadia nt 319 Hod given 
her aoveraign anoyntment to preserve his body withalL fried 
CocKsiAM, Ynguent , An anoyntmenu 
f Anol‘ 88 < v. Obs. rare. [f. A- prtf. 1 (or 6 ) * 
Noihi v.j To noise abroad, bruit, renown. 

11400 Deotr. Troy l aeo By hi name [ms anoisyt & for 
noble holden. 

Anoli, 4* -is). Zoo/. Also 8 annolla, 

frnole. [a. native name in the Antilles, anoli, 
anoalli ; Fr. and mod.L. and is.] A genus of 
Heards of the Iguana family, found in uie West 
Indies and adjacent mainland. 

1706 Phillips, Annolis, a Creature In America, about the 
bigness of a Lizard, and of a yellowish Skin. 1793 Chambers 
Cyct. Supp., A Hole . . the name of a species of lizard. iIm 
Kirby Hah. 4 l not . A mint. 11 . xxii. 430 They (the Guanas] 
are remarkable -os well as the Anoli*, for the kind of goitre 
in their throat, which . . they can inflate to a large use. 1847 
Carpenter Boot. 1 49s The Anolis is a small, slender, active, 
little animal, frequenting woods and rocky places. 

t Anom&l, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. antb 
mat, &d. L. atidmal-us, a. Gr. uv&poA- os irregular, 
uneven ; f. dv priv. * dpoA-d» even.] 

A. adj. Irregular, anomalous. 

1681 tr. T. WiHis ' Rem. Med. Whs., A noma/. Irregular, 
out of order. 

B. sb. Anything anomalous : an anomaly. 

>969 J. Sanford Agnppds Yarn. Aries T07 Whiche thinges 
because they haue neither measure, nor rule, are called 
Anomals. Istfao Relit/ . IVotton. ^ 167a' 961 Irregularitive* of 
Fortune, who hath likewise her Anomola.) 1869 J. Spencer 
Prodigies 131 A more faithful History of the Anomals in 
Nature. 

t Ano malar. a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. attbmal-us 
(see prec.) * -ar .1 * Anomalous. 

1700 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 439 The Anomalar Blackness of 
the Girl's Face . . is divided into a few dark, dowdy Specks. 

Anomalifloroiui (dnp'm&liiflo^ros), a. hot. 
[f. L. and mat -us * • fldr-us flowered * -ous.] 
zflflo in Syd. Sec . Lex. 

Anosnallped (inp mdliped^, a. and sb. rare. 
[a. Fr. anoma/ipide, f. L. anbmal-us (see Anomal) 
+ ped- ( pes ) foot.] A. adj. Having an anomalous 
foot ; 1 applied to a bird, the middle toe of which 
is united to the exterior by three phalanges, and to 
the interior by one only * (Craig). B. sb. A bird 
having this structure of foot. Craig 1847. 
Anofflaligm f&nf-m&liz’m). rare. [f. Gr. dvw- 
poA-or (see Anomal) + -ihm.] Anomalousness, ir- 
regularity, anomaly ; an example of irregularity. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 447 The vast multitude of Ano- 
malismn and exceptions in the inflexions of Verbs. 1796 
Pegge Anonym. 11809' 310 Thin would breed no obscurity 
by the anumalism, as such modes of spelling would always 
be perfectly well understood. 186a Mrs. Wood Mrs. llalllb, 
(1884* 111 . L 313 She could not understand how so great an 
anomalinm could be. 

Anomalist (&njrm&list). rare. [mod. f. as prec. 
+ - st. (Farrar takes it from Ger. of Lench.)] One 
who held that language was purely conventional or 
arbitrary in its origin, or without any natural ana- 
logy between names and the things named. 

i860 Farrar Orig Lang. i. 7 Those who leaned to the 
conventional origin of language, were styled Anomalists. 
1865 — Chapt. Lang 109 The Analogists who argued for the 
natural origin of language against the Anomalists. 

Anomaliatio ( 4 n/»mali stik), a. [mod. f. as 
prcc. + -isTiu. Cf. mod.L. anbtnalistic us , and Fr. 
anomalistique peril, earlier] Connected with or 
pertaining to an anomaly. 

1 . Astr. Pertaining to the anomaly or angular 
distance of a planet from its perihelion. Anomal - 
istie year : the time occupied l>y the earth (or other 
planet], in passing from perihelion to perihelion, 
or from any given value of the angular element 
called anomaly to the same again, which, owing to 
the slow ea>tward motion of the apsidal points of 
the orbit, is longer khan a tropical or sidereal year, 
containing .(65 d. 6 h. 1 3 # 49.3". Anomalistic month. 
the time similarly occupied by the moon in passing 
from perigee to perigee, etc. 

1767 Horsley in Phil. Trans. I«VII. 179 The duplicate 
proportion of the periodic month to the anomalistic month. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Phi/. IV. xlv, 944 The anomal- 
istic period of Saturn is increasing, at present, about a day 
in a century. 1833 J. Narrien Hist. Astrom 061 Her (the 
moon's] mean anomalistic velocity. 1874 Moseley Astron. 
xxx. ted. 4) 116 1 he time intervening between two successive 

M es of the earth through an aphelion or perihelion, of 
t, is called an Anomalistic Year. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a (linguistic) anomalist. 

1 88a Trans. Yict. last. 391 The Conventional (Anomalistic) 
mid Connexions! Analog istie) Theories of Language. 

t AxK^mali'ltiMlf «• Obs. rare. prec. 

1707-51 Cham re kb Cyct. s. v.. The anomalinticaf or common 
year, is somewhat greater than the tropical year. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. iso The anomalistical year, called 
alio periodical year, is the space ofttae in which the earth, 
or a planet, passes through Its oral. 

Anoiniliit oUlY, a^. rare—, [f. prec.* 
-lt 2 .] In an anomalistic ^manner. 

1 773 In Asm ; and in mod. Dicta. 

AnnwialA. (&nfua&h , comb, form of Gr. dv&pa- 
A or, irregular ; as in Anomal ogonatona (-gfn&Us\ 
a. Zoo!. [Gr. 70 x 0 *- (ybrv) knee], of or belonging 


to the Anomalogonmtit in order of birds, Including 
sparrows, woodpeckers, etc., so named by ProL 
Garrod as lacking the reetus femoris muscle. 

tWaAthonuum 97 May 671/x The whole group of anomalo- 
conatOtti birds. 

(&i*rm&lM), a. [f. L. anbmalus 
(see Anomal) * -ous.l 

1. With to: Unequal, unconformable^ dissimilar, 
incongruous, arch. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 5* Neu trails and bodies 
anomalous hereto, xflgs Gauls Magmstrom. sB (The ours 
in the East] appeared and disappeared anomalous to ordinary 
ttarres. 18091. Taylor Enthns. x. r6y These (early missions) 
. . were anomalous to the general feeling of Christians. 

2. simply : Unconformable to the common order; 
deviating from rule, irregular ; abnormal. 

1698 L estrange Chat. /, 137 These things . . being anoma- 
lous, innovations, and so severely urged, many . . separated 
themselves into factious ridings. 1667 Phil. l'Tans. II. 601 
Some anomalous Feavers. 1789 Bemtmam Print. Legist. 
xviiL f 10 Offences of this description may well be called 
anomalous. 187s Holmes Poet Break/. T. xL 347 Peculiar 
and anomalous in her likes and dislikes. 

b. in Nat. Hist . 

1635 Let. in Hartlib. Ref. Commo n w. Bees m A third very 
anomalous Generation . is of a sort of stinging Flies. 1737 
P. Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Viola, It hath a polypetalous, 
anomalous Flower, somewhat resembling the papilionaceous 
Flower. 1849 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879 * tea This beauti- 
ful and most anomalous structure is adapted to take hold of 
floating marine animals. 

c. in Gram. 

1699 B. Walton Consid. Considered 963 The following 
Masorites, finding such anomalous punctuation, left all as 
they found them. 1706 Phillips a. v., In Grammar there 
are four kinds of Anomalous Nouns, viz. Hetcrogeneal, 
Heteroclites, Diffident* and Redundant.*. 1874 Savce Corn- 
par. Pkitet. ix. 349 The tendency of all linguistic progress 
is to reduce the number of anomalous forms. 

Ano malously, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] In an 
anomalous manner, irngularly, in a way at variai.ee 
with due order. 

1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. v. (1686) 195 Eve ano- 
malously proceeded from Adam. 1790 Burke J r. Rev. 91 
It is better that the whole should be imperfectly and anoma- 
lously answered, than, etc. 1838 Froudk Hist. Eng. HI. 
xii. 80 The separate translations, still anomalously prohibited 
in detail, were exposed freely to sale in a single volume. 

Ano maloUMneMM. [1. as prec. * -NWJS.] The 
quality of being anomalous. 

1698 [R. Fkrgubson) View Ecclet. 05 Objections fastened 
upon Person*, because of some Anomolousness in their Bodily 
Structure. 1863 Pusey Eiren. 1 9 The temporary not oriousne.ss 
which they [Essays and Reviews) gained shows the more 
their anomalousness. 

Anomaly (inym&li). [ad. L. anomalia , a. Gr. 
dvufioAta, n. of quality f. dvw/iak-is : see AnuMAL.] 

1 . Unevenness, ii equality, of condition, motion, etc. 

137s Digger Pantom. <1591) 178 The cxcesse wherby the 

Scmidiameter of the Ringe or Cornice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Comice of the Coyle [of cannon] 1 call the Ano- 
malye. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1 1 . 98 The great shakings 
and concussions of our globe at that time, affecting some of 
the neighbouring orbs . . may cause anomalies and irregulari- 
ties in their motions. 1837 Whewell Hut . Induct. Sc. 1 . 
in. ii. 175 The motions of the sun and moon ..had other 
anomalies or irregularities 

2. 1 regularity, deviation from the common order, 
exceptional condition or circumstance, concr. A 
thing exhibiting such irregularity; an anomalous 
thing or being. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. L 78 To admire Nature's Ano- 


fue. Ages 

(18791 II. si* Time changes anomaly Into system. 185a 
Gladstone Gleanings IV. xvL 15a The intolerable anonuuy 
ol a state obeying in the civil sphere the dictates of the 
Church. ( 1870 Disraeli Loihairx. 974 A capital without a 
country is sn apparent anomaly, 
b. Nat. Sc. Deviation from the natural order. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 135 They confound the 
generation of perfect animalls with imperfect . . and erect 
anomalies, disturbing the lawes of Nature. 1889 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. v.r 1873) 108 There is no greater anomaly in nature 
than a bird that cannot fly. i860 Maury Phys. Geeg. xv. 
1 660 A low barometer . . was considered an anomaly peculiar 
to the regions of Cape Horn. 

o. Gram. Irregularity, exception to the prevailing 
form of inflexion, etc. 

161a Brinsley L ml. Lit. xx. (16*7) 994 Most exceptions or 
Anomalies may be learned after. 179s Watte Improvem. 
Mind 1801) 57 Let but few of the anomalies or irregularities 
of the tongue be taught . . to young beginners. 1874 Blackie 
Self-Culture 34 Some anomalies, as in the conjugation of a 
few irregular verbs. 

3. Astr. The angular distance of a planet or 
satellite from its last perihelion or perigee : so 
called because the first irregularities of planetary 
motion were discovered in tne discrepancy between 
the actual and the computed distance. 

1669 Flamstkad in Phil. Trans. IV. xxop The moons mean 
Anomaly isos. xsd. 10m. 97 see. 1706 Phillips, Anomaly 
if the Orbit is the Arch, or Distanca of n Planet from its 
Aphelion. 1867 Denison A stress. 3a The distance of a 
planet from perihelion, or of the moon from perigee..!* 
called its true anomaly; and the distance it would have gone 
in the same time if it moved uniformly, or In a circle instead 
of an ellipse, is its mean anomaly; and their difference is 
called the equation if the centre. 1868 Ckmmbsrds EmcycL 
1 . 960 The anomaly was formerly measured from the aphe- 
lion ; but from the fact that the aphelia of most of thee 
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M utyows tiM range- or observation. the perihelion is now 
taken ns tho point of departure for nil planetary bodies. 

4. Mm. A small deviation from a perfect interval, 
in tuning instruments with fixed notes ; a tempera- 
ment. Ed. Encycl. 1830. 

▲norno (semAnp, bnpmd), comb, form of Gr. 
dvofi-ov without law, f. d priv. + pduov law ; first ele- 
ment in various compounds, chiefly modem, as : — 

Anomobraaofciatn (-breei)ki,£t), a. and sb. Zool. 
[Gr. fip&ix ia gill®]# adj* having gills of irregular 
structure, re. a crustacean having such gills. Ano* 
mooarpoiui (-kfi'jpas), a. Bot. [Gr. *apw 6 t fruit], 
bearing unusual fruit. Anomodont (inpnuHif/nt', 
a. and sb. Zool. [Gr. fifiovr- tooth], having irregular 
or no teeth, applied to a genus of fossil reptiles. 
AuomopbyUona (-fi bs), a. Bot . [Gr. tpvkkov 
leaf], having leaves irregularly placed Anomo- 
rhomboid i-rpmboid). Cryst . [Gr. pop&o-uMis 
rhombus shaped], * a name given to certain varieties 
of crystalline spars, of no determinate regular ex- 
ternal form, but always fracturing into irregular rhom- 
boids' (Craig). Anomorbomboldnl (-rpmboi d&l), 
a. Cryst., consisting of irregular rhomboids. 

185s Dana Crust. 1. 8 In the Anomobranchiates the feet 
are in part two-branched or bifid. 1880 Syd. See . Lex., A no- 
mocarpous. i88s A thenxum 19 Mar. 401/1 The Skeleton 
of an Anomodont Reptile. tSra La Conte Elem. Grot. 410 
The beaked Saurians, also called Anomodonts. 1880 Syd. 


The beaked Saurian*, also called Anomodonts. x88 „ 

Sac. Lax., Ammopkyllous. 1 1733 Chambers Cycl. Sn p/., 
A manor homboid la . .pellucid crystalline spars, .composed of 
plates running both horizontally and perpendicularly thro* 
the masses.. There are five known species.] 1I47 Craig, 
Anomorhomboidal. 

Anoxnooo'mery. rare. [f. Gr. d*o/uuo/xfpij-y 
of dissimilar parts ; cf. b/soioftipsia Homqcomeiiy 
( f. 5 /ioior like 4- pipos part).] The theory that the 
ultimate atoms of matter are dissimilar. 

1678 Cudworth fntell. Syst. Pref. 7 The true and genuine 
Atomology of the Ancient Italicks . . was an Anomusomcry, 
or doctrine of Dissimilar and Unqualified Atoms. 

Anomour&l, -mural (Kiumiii* ral), a. Zoo/. 
[f. as next+-AL.] Having the character of the 
Anomoura (see next). 

lies Dana Crust . 1. 56 These different Anomoural forms. 
Ibid. 390 The term Anomoural refers to the anomalous cha- 
racter of the abdomen. 

Anomouran, -mnran (i«umifi<»T&n N , a. and 

sb. Zool. [f. Anom{p)ura (mod.L. f. Gr. dvo/s-o t 
irregular 4 - obpd tail) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of the Anomoura or stalk-eyed Crustacea, 
allied to the hermit-crab ; so called from the want 
of any regular type in the abdomen or * tail.' 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 350 The Anomuran con- 
dition passes into that of the young Brachyurau. 

B. sb. A member of the Anomoura. 
Anomoaroua (onwmu»*ras), a. Zool.- prec. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. il 051 Anomourous Decapods; 
Hermit-crabs. 

AnomphaloiUI (anjrmflUos), a. [f. Gr. Ay priv. 

4- o/MpuA-os navel 4 * -our.] Without a navel. 

174a Bailey, Anomphalotts , without a Navel, as it is sup- 
posed our first Parents were created, not wanting Nourish- 
ment in the Womb that way. >853 in Mayne Ex/. Lax. 

t Anomy. Obs. [ad. Gr. uvofua, n. of quality 
f. dvop-or lawless.] Disregard of law, lawlessness ; 
esp. (in 17th c. theology > disregard of divine law. 

1591 Lambarde Art hr ion (1635) iso That were to set an 
Anomy, and to bring disorder, doubt, and incertaintie over 
all. 1683 E. Hooker P'rtf. Pordagts Myst. Div. *3 Men’s 


Lusts, animosities, enormities, Anomies. 1889 A pal. FaUL 
Walker's Ate. 15 You Presbyterians distinguish between the 
Action and the Anomy, or Irregularity of it. 1793 in Johnson. 


Anon (inp-n), adv. Forms : 1 on An, on Ana, 
a-3 anon, 3 onssn, 3-4 onon, onan(e, an-nane, 
in an(e, in oon, 4 on o(o)na, 4-5 onoon(e, 4-7 
onone, 5 onon(e, anon, onoon, 6 annon(a, 2- 
onon. Aphet. 4 noon. TOE. on dn into one, on 
dm in one, i. e. in one body, mind, states act, way, 
course, motion, movement, moment.] 
f 1. In (or into) one body, company, or moss ; 
in one ; together ; in one accord ; in unity. Obs. 

m lose Metr. Pm. cxxxiL 1 Hil gbedlic . . |wtte brdfiur ondn 
began hiegen. a kooq Cynewulf Christ 970 (Grain) Tdooleg 
bernefi Mo call ondn grimme togwdre. 

+ 2. In one (and the same) state or condition 
(without change); the same. Obs . rare. 

cum Ureisunm Lamb. Ham. 189 [He] halt suer anon 
wi)#ute sturunge. <11300 Cursor M. 185a fe strama it stud 
ai still in-an [o.r. in ane, on on, in oon]. 

1 8. In one (and the same) course or direction, in 
a straight course, straight on, even. Anon to \ even 
to, as for as to;-* L. usque ad, Fr. jusqu'd, Ger. 
bis mu. Obs. 

risoo Obmin xios He wnss all fig Unndeoe ansa till 
efenn. cijp$ E. E. Poems (188s) 49 Al he load bijunde 
humber : anon into Boatloads. sj^Treviba Htgd*nnU>$ 
1 . 85 From bs sot M Is i-doped Casptus anon to ft* Rede see. 
tgmRich. Rodelm n. safije . . plucked and pulled ham anon 
to pa skynnts. cupo TaumaUy Myet ijB Shall# 1 never 
imt..Or 1 come fiber onone f 
+4. strictly f Straightway, at once, forthwith, In- 
stantly. Obs. (esc. when mod. writers have tried to 
revive the strict sense.) 


a seoo Juliana 69 (Grain) Hed me ondn sagsfi, hast bed .. 
ne xyine. €-1173 Cotton Ham. 031 Gief he fend wdre, me 
•ceolde 6non eter sat [hine) ftemete. t rasp Gan. a Ex. 

. hoden him brinsen ut onon. 1330 K.Brunne Chron. 
99 Roberd went to . . Sir Lowys on one, and told him pat I 
grauance. 1373 Barsour Bruce iv. 364 Thai busk'u theme I 
on-ane. 1393 Lanol P. PI. C. xxi. 36 . A-non vndo pe sates I 
1338 Trevisa Barth. Da P. R. vi. vi, p#y risen oute of here 
bed and axen mete on oone (L. subito 138a anone]. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 111. 813 Enon he lurkys to his logs. 13*3 Fits- 
herb. Snrv. xli 0539)61 IThough) the aduamage . . come 
nat snone. it will come at lenmh. 1611 Bible Matt. aiii. ao 
He that heareth the word, & anon with ioy receiueth il 
t86e Trench Miracles xvii, *8i The toiling rowers are anon 
at the haven where they would be. 
f b. Arum so or as : once that, immediately as, 
os soon as ever {Ft. aussitdt que\ Obs. 

c s 1 75 Cotton Ham. »4i JEie cristen mdn Anon se step# up 
of pe rente . . he maceo him *'ri ifon. 1003 Lay. 6369 A nan 
[sago wane] se he wes wraS wifi eni mon. 1377 Lanol P. PL 
B. xix. 18 Kneolen and bowen, Anon as men nempned • pe 
name of god Ihesu. c 1400 Sowdona 1836 Ye shall be hanged 
. . Anoon as I have eten I-nowe. a igao Myrr. Our Ladya 
178 love to aungels anone as they were made. 1333-da Foxe 
A. 4 M. 1 . 5S8A Anon as the word of the Sacrament is said. 

1 0. Anon after, after anon : directly or immedi- 
ately after. Obs. 

c ixao Leg. Kath. 1600 An m swifie iwote smal com anan 
bi efter. 1377 Lanol P. PI. B. xi. 45 Coueitysc-of-eyghes con. 
fortedmemnon after. ctmoDcslr. Troy 1.387 All entred into 
Argon after anon. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 6 Anone after# that 
. . there was a grete Insurreccyon. itt) Ld. Berners Froist. 

I. xlvii. 65 Whan they were all assembled, anone after Easter. 
1374 ir. MarloraCs Apocalips 4 He myght shew, .what was 
to come anone after. 

fd. Soon arum : immediately, quickly. Obs. 
c ibm Lag. Kath. 1899 bis meiden sone anan onswerede. 
a 1300 Curtin- fit. 1435 Ful sone onane [v. r. an-nane, anoon], 
His saule it was til hell Lane a ijag Metr. Ham. 194 He 
undid it sone on an. 

5. Gradually misused (like presently , immediately , 
by and by, directly , in a moment ) to express : Soon, 
in a short time, in a little while. (Cf. d. above.) Till 
anon vobs.): until by and by, for a little. 

igsd Tinoale Rev. xi. 14 The scconde woo is past, and 
bcholde the thyrd woo wyll come anon (Wycl soone ; 
Rham., 1611, quickly]. 1398 Stow Snrv. (1603) xlix. 557 
Ai it shall better appears anone 1606 Shake. Ant. A i /. 

II. viL 45 Forbeare me till anon, xfixo — Tamp. 11. 11. 84 
Thou do’st me yet but little hurt; thou wilt anon. ifigS 
Cowley Mistress Wks. 1710 I. 124 Lending them still in- 
sensibly on By the strange Witchcraft of Anon. 1661 HoylE 
Spring 0 f Atr 1. ii. (i68s» 3 The answering of this we shall 
suspend until anon. 1661 Pkpys Diary 15 Sept., To put 
things in order against anon for the bun all. 1719 D’Urfly 
Pills (1879) IV. 35a Take not the first Refusal ill, Tho* now 
she wont, anon she will. 1838 Seam A than. viL 59 We dream 
now, we shall wake anon. 

0. Now again, a. Now at this time, in contrast 
to at that tune, presently again ; here again. 

1388 Shake. L. L.L. iv. ii. 6 Who now hangethlike a Iewell 
in the care of Celo the skie . . and anon falleth like a Crab 
on the face of Terra. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 111. 11. 204 
Contriving new deBigns, now for thii Cardinal, anon for 
another. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. ite Now it is a 
people with hats ; anon with turbans. 1833 f. Taylor Fauat. 
viiL 347 Sometimes . . the sacred writers say too little ; and 
anon too much 1 i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ft a. 1 x The avalanche 
rushed, hidden at intervals, and anon footing forth. 

b. Ever and anon : ever and again, every now and 
then ; continually at intervals. 

1388 Shakb. L. L. L. v. ii. 109 Ever and anon they made a 
doubL 1647 Ward Situ/. Cobler 7 They are sure to be hunted 
ever and anon. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 239 Then ever 
and anon she wrings her hands. i8m Scott Meneut. xi. 69 
Looking ever and anon to Edward for assistance. 

0. A response by a servant etc. called : * Immedi- 
ately! presently I coming! 1 ; whence extended to an 
expression of attention, 1 At your service 1 awaiting 
vour orders I'; and finally implying that the auditor 
has failed to catch the speakers words or meaning, 
and asks him to repeat « ‘ Beg your pardon 1 what 
did yon say? eh?' See Anan. 
f 7. Comb, anon-right, also (later) right anon : 
straightway, forthwith, right off, immediately. Obs. 

c xxyg Cotton Ham. 865 Hwer se cauer be gast wuie, pe 
bodi is anan rihL c mm Osmin 957X Allswa birrp hunm 
forrprihht anan. c 1384 Cmauces H. Fame 139 , 1 sawgh anoon 
[y. r. anon e, a non] ryght hir figure, c 1386 — S<jrt. T. 391 
Right anon she wiste wnat they mente. c 1430 Lydo. Bochas 
1. v. 8 To make a mariage, after anon right. 1480 C ax ton 
Chron. Eng. 1 . 34 He let# slee hem euerychone anon right. 

tb. With adverbial genitive -es, -s. Obs. 
c xb 30 Amr. R. 948 Herat bileaue bringefi pen# deooel a 
vlihte anon-rihte* c xxm PC. A /is. 894 After mete, anon 
rwthtls, Then kyng clepith gentil knyghtie. c 1460 Lanttfal 
658 Syxty lad yes and fyf . . went hem doun anoon ryghtes. 

AnonMeotUi (mwnP-fa >, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
emdna the pine-apple (cf. Ananas) + -acbous.] 
Of or pertaining to the pine- apple, and the N.O. 
Anonaetm, to which it belongs. 

s8gB T. Ross tr. Humboldts Tram. I.vL #13 Among anon- 
aoeous plants. 1863 H. Bates Nat. on A masons viu (1864) 
188 Fruit-trees; soma, belonging to the Anonaoeons order, 
yielding dclidoos fruits large as a child’s head, and fuU of 
custardy pulp. 

Anonaq (Inffs-nld). Bot. [f. L andnq (see 
prec.) 4 -ad 1 d.1 A plant allied to the pine- 
apple, or included in the N.O. Anonaetm. 

1847 Lmourv Peg. PC. <ed. s) 4ai Anonads are conns 
with BerbmMs through Bocnges* 1868 in Treat. Bot. 


Anondo, -deg, oaont, obs. forms of AnBnt. 
Anondor, var. Anundxb. Obs., under. 
An-ontw&r, adv. Obs., at Unawauss. 
Anonxoion, var. Anunit;on. Obs., anointing. 
Anonym (aendnim). [a. Fr. anonyme, ad. Gr. 
Ayfovp i-ut, or its L. a. andnym-us, AnoNYMocb.] 

1. A person whose name is not given, who re- 
mains nameless. (Often anonyme, as in Fr.) 

x8xb Byron in Moore Life 11866) 166 , 1 should hardly wish 
a contest with . . all the anonymes and aynonymes ol Com- 
mittee Candidates. x866 De Morgan Bndg.P'orad. 10 Among 
my anonymes is a gentleman who is angry at my treatment 
of the ' poor but thoughtful* man who, etc. 1878 H. H.Gibhb 
Ombre 78 Sir Anonym ta* . . ]Ur. Foie in Macmillan 1875 1 
. . calls the third player) being at Belinda's right band, and 
the Baron at her left. 

2. A fictitious designation, concealing the real 
name of a writer ; a jjieudonym. (Cf. synonym.) 

1868 Anti-Slavery Rep. 9 July 169/1 The writer, who signs 
himself St. Jago de la Vega, is scarcely veiled under hi* 
anonym. i88e Aoncoh/. 5 May 40 x/3 The critic crowing 
loudly behind his anonym sneers at Dr. Hutton. 

3 . An anonymous book, rare . 

1887 O. Hamst Mart. Bibiiogr Anonym, book without a 
name on the title. 

t AnOHyiftil, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. Avijavp-us 
(or its L a. andnytn-us) + -alL] Anonymous. 

iS»6 Thynnk in Animadv. Introd. 89 Other anonymall 
Chronicles. x66s Fuller Worthies 11. 15s And take the ori- 
ginal thereof out of an anonymal crouiclcring manuscript . 

Anonymity tendm-mlti). [f. os prec. 4 - -ity ; 
cf. unanim ity, etc.] The state of being anonym- 
ous. (Used ol on author or his writings.) 

>809 Carlyle Mise. <1857) II. xx With a strange system of 
anonymity, has Voltaire surrounded himselt. iMoGrobani 
James Ps Poems Introd. 77 The anonymity of the poem on 
Felton and the semi-anonymity of the poem on Shakespeare. 
x88a Times 14 ieb. 10/9 Academical dignitaries, writing., 
under a disguise of transparent anonymity. 

Anonymous (infrnimas), a. [f. Gr. uobivviun 
(whence also iu L. anbnymos , an Any mu s), f. dr 
priv. 4- 61 ofia, in iEolic 6 vvfM, name ; 4- -008. Often 
used in Gr. fonn early lb 1 7th c.] 

1. Nameless, having no name; of unknown name. 
x6ox Holiand Pliny 11634 II. 374 Anonymos, finding no 

name to be called by, got thcrupon the name Anonymos. 
A Plant this is brought out of Scythia to vs. 1631 Whimsies 
89 Hee is anonymos. and that wil secure him. 1873 Oaif.uv 
Brit. 94 The confluence of an Anonimous Rill with the 
Tame. 17x1 S i lull Sped. No. 546 P 4 Amongst the crowd 
of other anonymous cunespondents. 1794 Palfv Evidences 
11. vi. ft 4s These altars . . were called anonymous, because 
there was not the name of any particular deity inscrilicd 
upon them. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. (J. Netg/ib. xxxiii. 560 
Clothed in the coat ol daiknc&a of an anonymous writer, 
b. Hence subs/. A person whose name is not 
given, or is unknown. 

1803 Harbnet Po/. Impost. 40 Klllico, Hob and a third 
anonymos, ara booked down# tor 3 graund Commaunders. 
1894 Whitlock Mann. Ping. 908 It were . . wisdom# it Belfc, 
to read all Authors as Anonymo's, looking on the Sence, not 
Names of Books 183a Mibb Porter Hungarian Bro. 15 To 
become certain that my anonymous is a woman. 

2. transf. Bearing no author's name ; of unknown 
or unavowed authorship. 

1676 Evelyn Mem. 11857) H. xtv An anonymous book, 
called Naked Truth. 1798 Morse Amer. Grog. 1 . 576 Ob- 
servations from an anonymous pamphlet. V831 Brewster 
Newton (i8«» II. xv. 65 The anonymous attacks upon New- 
ton. x 84 s Myksb Cat a. TA, 111. ft 17. 69 Many of the hooks 
which they [the Jewish Scriptures] contain are anonymous. 
8. Unacknowledged, illegitimate, rare. 
xSBe Daily News x Feb. sM The anonymous daughter of 
a King, who became enamoured of her mother while on a 
visit to Paris. 

Anonymously, adv. [f. prec. 4- -i.t>.] in 
an anonymous manner ; without any name being 
given or attached. 

a 1748 Swift (J.) 1 would know whether the edition h to 
come out anonymously. 183s Wosusw. Wks. V. 347 , 1 might 
avail myself of the periodical press for offering anonymously 
my thoughts, .to the world. 1880 C yelks Hum. Exp. iii. 6 s 
Experiences re-appear anonymously in the consciousness 
of tne old man. 

Anonymounes*. [f- as prec. 4- -NEAR.] The 
quality or state of being anonymous ; anonymity. 

x8oe Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor 1 . 426, 1 , with 
all proper anonymous ness, am printing an abridged ' Ama- 
dis/ 1839 Mill Dissert. 1 . Pref., Writings put forth under 
tho screen of anonymousnees. 

Anonymunonlft (inptniimrijkiifl). [f. L. 
andnym-us (see Anonymous), after L. homunculus 
a little man.] A petty anonymous writer. 

a 1889 G Reads in Swinburne Ess. h Stud. (1875) 3 
Anonymuncules who go scribbling abouL 1883 Proctor 
in KnowL 95 May 3x3/2 Charles Read# is awfully hard on 
the criticasters and anonymuncules of the press, 
t A-ttOOH, advb.phr. Obs. [A prep\ at 4 - Noon. 
Cf. a-day, a night , a-mom, etc.] At noon. 

e 1386 Oiaucer Merck. T. 641 (Harl. MS.) The moons that 
a-noon was thilke day . . In tuo of Taure [6 -text MSS. at 
noon, none]. 

Anoon(e, obs. fonn of Anon. 
t AMpasrariLftlf a. Obs . rare Jn 6 nan-. 

f ? f. Gr . fie up, above 4- nature 4- -al 1 .] 

Of heavenly nature ; supernatural. 

1339 Morstyno Evenym. Praf n Calling It Psammurgicall, 
andmistkall, and Anoophyriail, nod holy. 
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iaophjto (arndfcit). fie/, [ad. mod.L. am&> i 
phytum, i. by Kndlicher) Gr. frv upward +fvrdr 
growth, plant.] A name given by some to the i 
non- vascular acrogens, or mosses and their allies. 

ilfo Gray Hot. Text -Mi. ted. 3*363 The Anophytes, repre- 
sented by the Mown*. 1I73 Dawson Earth 4 Mem vi. nt ■’ 
The Anophyte* or nioeees and their allies, with stem* and 

IcttVM* but no VShMsK 

Aaoplothera (jfrnrpWpfri). Patmoni. [a. Fr. 
anoplotkht, f. Gr. dvowA-ot unarmed vf. dr priv. + 
ovAov weapon) + Br)pioy Ixast. Often in mod.L.form 
a noplot herium.] An extinct pachydermatous 
quadruped, found fossil in tlie Middle Eocene beds 
of Hampshire and the Paris basin ; so named by 
Cuvier from its apparent want of organs of defence. 

*8*5 W. Phillips Out/. A tin, 4 ■ Geol. <>8i8» 89 Cuvier dis- 
covered the bones of 5 varieties of another extinct animal, 
which he call* the anoplotheriuin ( . . it had no canine teeth s 
varying in «i*e from the horse to the ass. 1S79 Lk Comte 
E/cm. Gaol, 496 The Anopiothere was a slender and grace- 
ful animal without snout, and possessing only two toes. 
Anoplottoroid (#nppto|pI«roid), a. Pal scant, 
ff. prec. + -01 r>.] Like or related to the anopio- 
there ; also subst. An anoplotheroid animal. 

1847 Amstso Am. World xiii. 395 The anoplotheroid ani- 
mals of the older beds. t86) Ramsay Phys. Goo!. (18781 934 
In the Bembrtdge tied* there has also been found the Ano- 
plotheroid mammal Dichobune cervinum. 

Anoplnrlform («nvpl*ii*rif£iin), a. Zool. [f. 
mod. I .. anop/iira (f. Gr.dvoxA-o* unarmed +ohpa tail) 

+ -(i)pobm.] Of the form of the Anaplura wingless 
insects having no tail appendage, lice'i ; louse-like. 

1816 Kirby & Spence Entom. (18-18) III. xxix. 166 Thu 
animal in its general structure is anoplurlform. 

AnODiy, ? 06 s. [f. Gr. dv priv. 4- fy 11 sight ; os 
if ad. Gr. dvo^fa, not used in this sense.] Want 
of sight ; sightlessness. 

1846 Sin T. Browne Pseud. E/. 174 Aristotle romputeth 
the time of their (/. e. whelp*') anopaic or invi»ion by that of 
their gestatiou. iM in Hmjunt Gtassogr. 1M0 Syd. Sec. 
Lex. % Amo/mm . . detect of sight, blindness. 

t Ano*|riid*ll f a. Ohs. [f. Gr. Avomr-ot unseen 
+ • it* A L, after optica/.'] Not in the held of vision. 

*998 K. Havdockr Lomatius, Painting (N.) As touching 
the shaddowes aboue our eie in the anopticall sight. 

Anoreotous (senorekus), a. Path. [f. Gr. 
dv opt xT-of without appetite (see next) + -ouh.] 
Without appetite. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anovray (seiiore:ksi). Path. [ad. mod.L. ano- 
rexia (also commonly used), a. Gr. Avopi(Ia, f. 
dv privative + bpiys « v to reach after, desire. Cf. Fr. 
anorexie.] Want of appetite ; * inappetency.' f. 

igat Sylvester Furies 450 (D.i Then the Anorexie, Then 
the Dog-hunger or the Rradypepsie. i6p Baxter Saints 


the Dog-hunger or the Rradypepsie. 1690 Baxtkn Saints 
Rest iv. vi, ‘fhese are sick of the anorexia, and apepsy, they 
have neither appetite nor digestion. 1864 R. Burton Dakomt 
1. 3*9 We bade adieu to anorexy, felt him sanita s now. 


1. 3*9 We bade adieu to anorexy, felt hsm sanstas now. 

dinorgudo (tenpigirnik), a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
d* 6 pyay-ot (sec below) + -ic.l - Inorganic. 
s88» in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorgaaonosy (dhi^jg&np gnJsi\ [f. as next 
+ Gr. yrSurit knowledge.] Scientific study of in- 
organic bodies. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Anorganofraphy (-p-grafi). [f. as next 4 * 

Gr. •ypatpia writing.] Description of inorganic 
bodies. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

AnorgOLnoIogy (-rWdai). [mod. f. Gr. dvdp- 
yar-ot without organs + -(o)r.oov ; negative form 
(dv priv.) of Organology.] That one of the two 
great divisions of Natural Science which relates to 
inorganic objects, and phenomena explicable by 
mechanical and chemical principles. 

« tr. Haeckel's Hist . Great. 1. 6 Anorganology, or tha 
Science of A morgana .Mineralogy, Geology, Meteorology, 
Ac.) Ibid. I. v. so* In tlie whole of Anorganology. .all phe- 
nomena are said to be explicable merely ny mechanism. 

t AnoraiAl i&njLira&l), a. Obs . [a. Fr. anortnal, 
variant of asternal, , found as early ns 13th c., ad. 
mcd.L. anor /status (sometimes ‘rectified* to anor- 
mfilLs), a corruption of andmalus , n. Gr. Aiwpa\ot 
(see Anomalous), due to confusion with norma a 


Eng. it has been taken as f. L. a away from 4- 
norma , referred to L. abnormis , and refashioned 
after it as Abnormal.] * Abnormal. 

it|5 Hoblyn Diet. Med., A normal, without rule. iM 
Ptnny CycL VI. 476/1 Dumlril and Bibron . - consider the 
chameleon* and tne gecko* a* two groups absolutely anor- 


chameleon* and the gecko* a* two groups absolutely anor- 
maL *890 Hat. EucycL IX. x6i Upon a form so aaormal 
[the ornithorhyncus ) conjecture was busy. 1853 M ayne Exp. 
Lex., Anormai.. the same a* abnormal. 
tAaonnalitj (Dcnpanwllti). Obs. [f. prec. 4 - 
-iTY.l - Abnormality. 

iM-ji Tooo Cyet. A mat. A Phyt. II. 695 Anormalities in 
developement.- Ibid. 799/1 The doctrine «. . anornudity in 
the devalopement of the malformed parts, 
t Anon, v. Obs . ; also 4-5 ooum, aaowrnfa, 
anourn(e, 5 oorne, 4 -fionoum, 6 annora, [a. OFr. 
aSrne-r , . aoume-r : — L. adbmd-re ; In later Fr. 
adormdr, Adorn. By identification of A- pref. 7 with 
of which the full form bef. a vowel was 
‘ms- (tee An- pref. i\ tbourne was erron. expanded 


into am-ourne, and this again after analogy of Fr. 
words in (often an- in AFr. and Eng.) was 
frequently mode Enorn. A nourn was further con- 
fused with the infinitive anour-en, oontr.ammr-n, of 
vb. Anourk ‘adore, honour/ the confusion being 
facilitated by the fact that the senses come into 
contact, sii.ee to adorn is a common form of 
honouring. See Anourk, Adorn, and Aijork.] 
To deck, dress, trim ;* Adoiin. 

rtjBo in Ret. Ant. I. 9/1 Dextroiirium . a ty of golds 
anornyng the ryght arme. sjBs WvcLir Gen. xxiv. 47 Eer 
ryngu to anoume [v. r. honours, ournel the (ace of Wr. 
1413 Lyixl Pyigr. Sonde iv. xx. 1 1483*66 He . . that aourned 
the with grene. a tgga Knt. de in Tour (1868) 39 Suche 
pompe and pride to some soc he a carioo a* is you re body. 
1461 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/4 The holy ghoost bath aourned 
the hevenes. 1494 Fabyan vi, cxciv. 108 She anoumed her 
iu moste costly and shewynge aporayl. isoe Ord. Cry stem 
Men iW. de w.) 1. iv. (1706 44 'Hie souls the whicne is 
annorned and ennobled with all venue*, tgge Palsgr. 439/0, 

I anoume, I beautyfe or make more pleasaunt to the eye. 
Jo name.. Whan a woman is anoumed with ryche ap- 
pareyk. lfifS Hr. Watson 7 Sac ram. xxviL 179 As the 
husbande anorneth and decketh hi* wyfe. 

% By confusion with Anouke : To worship, do 
reverence to. 

i|8a Wvcuv Gen. xxxiii. 1 Whanne the same maner bei 
Hadden anowmed, the lasts Joseph and Rachel snowryuen 
IVuIe. odor assent . . adoraverunt ; 1388 wonchipidj. 

t Ano rnarngnt. Obs. Also 4 snournsment, 
5-6 -ament, 6 enoumament, annourneament. 
See also Anourkment. [f. prec. - men t.] Adorn- 
ment, decoration, ornamentation. 

c ijrs E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1990 Jte housft he anournementes. 
1494 Fabyan \i. rlxxvi. 174 Helmuts and anouroameuie* 
or ornamentes lielongynge to the same. 1941 Richmond. 
Wi/tmBsy as The reparacion of and annoumeament of the 
quere. s6i( Speed //<*/. < 7/. /TrjV. tx.xxi, (1639* 1033 Jo welly s, 
Plate, and other anomament* of our Parish Churches. 

t Ano mod, ppl . a. Obs.\ also 5 aourned, 
anoumed. [f. as prec. 4 -kd.] - Adorned. j 

1481 Caxton Myrr. Prol. x Fair and Aourned volume**. 
*5*3 Douglas /Eutis vt. x. 87 Thair lyfe illuminat and 
anornit cleir. 

t AnOTning, vbl. sb. Obs.\ also anourn-, 
anowm-, enourn-, honourayng (!). [f. Anohn 
+ -IN0 1 .] Adorning, decking, decoration. 

e 138s Wyci ip Gen. ii. x Hcuene and erlhe and al the 
anowrnyng f 1388 ouruenieutj of hem. Esther ii. xa Alls 
thingu* that to wyminunys enouniyng (v. r. honourayng] 
pertende. 1U9 Reg. Test. Ebor. IX. 444 To the anoniyng 
of one litle cha|H;ll. 

Anortll (ftnp ik), adv ., prop. phr. t rare [f. 
A prepy + N* kth.J On the north ; northward. 

1809 J. Barlow Colnmb . 1. 289 Anorth from that broad 
gulpn . . A happier hemisphere invites thy view. 

Anorthio (div> jfik), a. Cryst . [mod. f. Gr. 
dv priv. 4- (>p€- 6 t straight, right4--ic.J Irregular 
in crystallization ; applied to all crystals which 
do not fall under one of the more regular sys- 
tems ; called also doubly oblique , trie lime, tetarto - 
prismatic. 

1864 Reader 438/2 That the crystals included in the oblique 
and snort hie systems are formed by the combination of 
hemihedral and tetartohedral forms of the prismatic system. 
*88a Phillips Vesuv. x. *76 The sixth system, called anorthic, 
or doubly oblique, has its three axes unequal, and neither of 
them perpendicular to another. 

Anorthite (#np*j)»it). Mitt. [f. Gr. dv priv. + 
bpB-bs straight 4 -its ; named by Rose in 1823.] 

1 Lime* feldspar/ a mineral placed by Dana in the 
Feldspar {group of Unisilicates, and occurring in 
small trichnic or ' anorthic* glassy crystals. 

1833 Lyxll ELm. Goal. G86O 390 Anorthite. so called 
from the oblique interfacial angles of its rhomboidal prisms. 
1869 Phillips Fesuv. x. 988 Christianite or Anorthite occurs 
in ejected blocks on Sorama in cavities of dolomite. 

II Anorthopi> (ten/u^-piA). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dv priv. 4» op 0 -di straight + -anrta vision, f. Arp, 
aiw-a eye, face.] Obliquity of vision, squinting. 

1849 S* Todd CycL A mat. A Phys. IV. 1462/2 Children who 
show evidences of anorthopL*. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aaorthoftoop* (frnjf j^itkoap). [mod. f. os j 
prec. + -otrow-ot observer.] An optical toy for j 
viewing distorted figures drawn on a rotating disk. 

184s Brands Diet. Sc. (1863) I. 1*4 Anorthoscope , the 
name given by M. Plateau of Brussels, to an instrument . . 
intended to produce a peculiar kind of anamorphoses by 
means of two dixes rotating rapidly one before the other. 

II Anosmia (Amrsmifc). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
dv priv. 4* berpb smell.] Loss of the sense of smell. 

sin Hooper Med. Diet.. Anosmia , a lost of the sense of 
smelling. 187a Cohem Dts. Throat *91 A case of anosmia 
occurring after a blow received upon the occiput. 

Anofpkrenr (*np sfr/si). Path . [ad. mod.L. 
anosphresia, {. Gr. dr priv. + Sofynjei- s smell, f. vb. , 
stem fotya-tv- smell.] » prec. 

[1839 Hoopoe Mod. Diet., Anotphnetia , toes of the sense 
of smell.] *8ga Mavne Exp. Lex* AUosphrrsia, term for 
the absence orToee of the sedee ofamSU : anosphresy. 

Anoto, var. Annote v. Obs. 

Another (&ntr < Soi\ a. t pron. (and adv.) [orig. 
separately an other (often a nolhtr , rarely a other), 
ana really two words, - a second, a remaining, a 


In the plural other, absolutely others. See Ovine,] 
I. A second, father, additional. {Another U dis- 
tinguished from ike other, in that, while the 
latter points to the remaining detetminate member 
of a known aeries of two or more, another refers 
indefinitely to any further member of a strife* of 
indeterminate extent ; it is not therefore applied 
to the determinate second of two ) 

1 . One morv, one further ; originally a second of 
two things; subsequently extended to anything 
additional or remaining beyond tho*c already con- 
sidered ; an additional 
a. with sb. expressed. (PI. other.) 


Desir. Troy xv. 7038 Anober brother of ko bold to )m buerae 
rode, c 1405 Wymtoum Cron. vm. vL 309 Din Alone . . Ana 
ofeir Dowchtyr had. eiqoa Gotta Rom. 1. i. 3 Nowe he 
lakithe an other arowe, and wolle shete a^ea. 1594 Smaks. 
Rich. Ill, l i. ito Clarence hath not another day to liue. 
1604 Hibson Whs. J. 369 Shew mu but one command® 
raent To proue an other sacrament. 17*1 Steele Spect. 
No. 9*9 The Gentleman next in esteem among us ix another 
Batchelor, tlso M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 508 Another fugitive 
was Richard Goodenough. 1870 Jsvons Horn. Lag. xxiii. 
194 Another example orthis kind. Mod. Try another pear. 
Discover of another asteroid, 
b. with sb. understood. (Pi. others.) 

1340 Ham POLE Pr . Conte. 1685 Anc [manero of dede) et 
bodily tied . . Anc other gastely, he lined endeles. 1377 
>noi_ P.PL B. Prol. 185 Thou* wccuU 


_ endeles. *377 

Lanou P. PI. B. Prol. 185 Thou) we culled hecatte, )ut sholde 
feor come another, a 14*0 Henry V in Ellis Orig. Lott. in. 
3a 1. 75 We send a Lettre to our Cosin y Bysshop of Exce- 
tre . and a nojwr to y" Byiwhop of L.incoln. ag 89 Udau. 
Router l). in. v, R. if it were an other but thou, it were a 
knaue. At. Ye are an other your aelfe. sir. *590 Shako. 
Com. Err. 111. \.ys Dro. Haue at you with a Prouerbe, Shall 
I mi in my stafle. Luce. Haue at you with another, that's 
when Y can you tell? 1605 — Mach. iv. i. 118 Another yet? 
a aeAuenth 7 He see no more. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. 
vi. t D.» * You mistake me, friend . . f only *aid your conclusion 
was a non sequitur.' 4 You are ano titer.' cries the sergeant. 
188k Boston Lit. World 3 June 184/3 The argument of it is 
simply 'You’re another ’--a retort in dignified manner to 
thoM British critics who, etc. 

C. Such another : another of the same sort. 

a 13*0 Cursor M. 1949 For iMtkins chaunce Sal i ta suilk a 
noiher wengance. 1553 Udall Roister D. 111. v, Pay the 
like hire, I will make you suche an other. 1999 Siiaks. Much 
Ado 111. iv. 87 Yet Uencdicke was such another, and now is 
he become a man Mod. 1 never saw such another. 

2 . Jig. A second in effect, though not in name or 
intention; a second in likeness of character or 
attributes ; a counterpart to. 

c *877 HkuowkS Gueuara's E/isf. 1. in, I hewaile the 
death of my friend which is another my mIk. 1991 Shako. 
Two Gent. 111. i. 119 A I .adder, quaintly made of Cords . . 
Would scrue to scale another Hero's towre. *999 — Much 
Ado v. iv. 69 Another Hero I Nothing certainer. Mod. That 
boy will be another Nelson some day. 

Ii. Not this, not the same, a different. 

3 . By giving prominence to the fact that this 
is not that already considered : A different. 

a. with sb. expressed. 


ana really two word*, ■ a second, a remaining, a 
different. In OE. dn not being yet weakened to 
the ‘ indeC article/ dter was used by itself as stiU 


c toag St. Margnrete (1866)74 He was al out of rede As ha 
wer in anofeer word I e. saga Wyclif a Cor. xL 4 If he that 
cometh prechith anothir Crist . . or if )e taken anothir spirit. 
r*400 Dostr. Troy xv. 6698 Anon to anothir side naitfy he 
dryuys. a ixao Myrr. Our Ladye 8 The better wyll he be 
aduysed, or he blame an other mannes studdy. xtfn Bible 
Proof. xxviL a Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
owne month. *687 Lady Russell Lett. I. lit. *97, 1 am glad 
you find cause to be of another mind. *7*1 Steels Sped. 
No. 96 r 6 To go among quite another People. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 349 F 3 Preparing, .for another world. *8o8 Scott 
Marm. vt. xx. Another sight had seen that mom. .And Flod- 
den had been Hannoekboum I *889 Ld. Granville Sp. in 
Pari. 18 June s/a, I hear that question is to be eslqsd in 
another place {circumlocution /or the House of Commons] 
by Mr. Warton. 

b. with sb. not expressed. 

Mod. This towel will not do ; give me another. Ask him 
to give you another for iL 

o. esp. of persons: Another person, some one 
else, any one else. (In this sense another has post. 
another’s ; pi. others, boss, others'. 

1340 Ayenb. 133 Huanne hi eft yxyefe azmfercae feet 1 m 
anopre stai deb manic guodes. c 14a* Apol. Loll, 3 pus seip 
an ojmr. igafi l'iNDALX CoL iiL 13 If eny man have a quarrel 
to a nother. — Matt. xL 3 Arte thou he that shall come : or 
•hall we lokc for anotherT 1809 Bacon Adv. Loam. iL (1873)8 
And blase from . . the least spark of another's knowledge. 
163a Sanderson ta Sorm. 14 Taught him hia lesson, not to 
despise another* infirmity. 179a J. Gill TrHsity Iv. 9 e The 
Father has life in himeelf ; he does not owe bis being to 
another. *879 Tennyson Lever's T. 4* Tbere,whcre 1 hoped 
myself to reign . . There, in my realm . . Another I 
4 . Different in affect; different in character, 
though the tame in substance. 

138a Wyclif i Sam. x. 6 Thow shalt be chaungid into 
another man iso in all varofonsL — Gat. L 6 Another euan- 
gelis, which is not another, loss ibid.. Another |0r, hep or] 
gospel which yet is not another IGr. aAAo]. tdl Bebnard 
7Vrv«KN(NjHeia nowe becomeanother man. 1^7 Brock ett 
Cross * Crete. 87 From that time I became another men. 
0. Const, thorn ( from catachr.). 

a 1698 Ussher Sorm. in Southey Commend L Ah Set. u» 
(1840) 98 Neythor is the chureh reformed la our doves, 
another church than that ... deformed in die dayee 91 our 
fore-fothen. *887 Frikoae HOrm. Conq. 1. 64s Elthertha 
Anlaf here spoken of was another perron firem Olaf at/ eta ; 


soother church than that deformed in die dayea 91 our 
fore-fothen. 1(87 Frikoae HOrm. Conq. 1. 64* Klthsr the 
Anlaf here spoken of was another perron ftrsm Olaf or/ eta ; 



m. With one. 

6 . Conte s ted explicitly wife one. (In both prec. 
main senses, but especially II.) With or without 
ah. expressed. 

a. Of two things from an indefinite number. 

njf R. Glouc. 379 A lond ygranted were' To a man to bora 

hwuore a certcjn rants.. And taojwr com ft Me noa 
Uff Lamou P. PL B. iu. 056 A penyworth for an othra. 
tflil Phuuns Profit Ah iv. fops The exchange .. of one 
intus thin| for an other intire tiling, sags shako. Twt 
Gent. u. iv. 191 Euan as one hire, another heate expels. 
Or as one nails, by strength dibits out another. 1711 
Zn rd 4 Country Brew. il (1741) ««# One Mao's Mistake is 
another's Osin, s §76 J. Parker Farad, il nviL s8o The la* 
fraity of God is one thing, and our knowledge of that infinity 
is another. Provb. One man s meat is another man's poison. 

b. Of two things only, when their mutual posi- 
tion is undefined. In this case the other is now 
commonly used. 

■tjpS Trxvisa Barth. Dr P. R. ix, L (1405) J4S Passynge 
no one ends to a not her. 1413 Lvoc. Pytgr. SawU v. xuL 
(1483) X04 Sette full of saphyrea fro one ende to another. 
■See Shaks. Com. Err. v. L 49$ Now lot’s go hand in hand, 
not one before another. i6sg Cmookk Body 0/ Man 379 Apcr- 
lion end opening of two vessels one into another. 174s 
Richardson Pamela III. 390 Sir Jacob sat aghast, looking 
at one, and at another, and at me, each in Turn. 


at one, and at another, and at me, each in Turn, 
o. Of a series taken two by two. 

1413 Lvoc. Pylrr. SofvU ill. v. (1483) 54 This bocher lepte 
fro one to another. 1490 Caxtom Eneydos x. 39 Yoros 
made to come thefoure winder to gyder one ayenst another, 
sdot Shaks. Alts Well iv. L so We must euery one be a 
man of his owne fande, not to know what we speak one to 
another. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. in. ]L s8z Two or three 
stories one still under onother. 1711 Addison Sped . No. 8 
P 7. I plied her from one Room to another with all the 
Galantries I could invent. i8flo Mavrics Mor. 4 Met. PhiL 
I. iii. f 939 He taught it to one and another. Mod. They 
marched in Indian file, one after another, 
d. One with another', (a) added each to the 
others as they come; all together, all alike; (6) 
taken on the average, so that the excess of one 
supplies the deficiency of another. 

xajpBiSLRi'Great ’)/'*. xlix.9 High and Low, Rich and Poor, 
one with another. iuIShaks. Merry IV. 11. i. 118 He loves 
. . both young and old, one with another. 1633 Howell Lett. 
< 1650) 1 . 3 so This gravity, reaervedneas and tergiversations 
of his, have turned rather to his prejudice than advantage, 
take one with another. 1677 Yarranton Ear . Improv . 97 
It is not worth sixteen years Purchase all England over, 
one place with another. Mod. Taken one with another, they 
may fetch thirty shillings a-head. 

7 . Hence, one another, as a compound reci- 
procal pronoun not separated by verb or prep. (Said 
of two or more). With post. one another's, but 
in this case each other's is oftener used. 

xSs6 Tindale Gal. vi. 4 Bcare ye one anothers burthen 
[Wvci.if, others charges] and so fulfill the lawe of Christ. 
1998 Shaks. Merry Jv. 1. L *57 Whan wee are married, and 
haue more occasion to know one another. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 506 These two Impsrmdis't In one anothers arms. 
17x1 Addison Sped . No. 3 P 3 Bags of Money were piled 
upon one another. 17x0 Steele Sped . No. 400 f 3 Such 
friendly Thoughts and Concerns for one another. 1738 
Burke Vind . Nat. Sac . Wka. 1 . tj Such [actions! as tend to 
the destruction of one another. Mod. 'See how these Chris- 
tians love one another ! ' 

t IV. adv. (perhaps orig. neut. sing, of adj.) 

+ 8. A different thing ; differently, otherwise. Ohs. 
isog Lav. 734 ?et ich ou sigge on ober [sago an ojier]. 
1*97 R. Glouc. 444 po be Kyng was dad hys vncle, anober 


tire ease ' of another kia or kind' : cf. aUsms, etc.] 
Of another or a different kind or character. 

Ml A n ow ao n Whitby Gtoss., Anotherktms. different, of 
another mould. * He was anotherkins body to the other man.* 
AnO*th *lTl8RR . nemce-wd. [f. Ahotmb + 
•BBSs: cf. oneness.] Difference, non-identity. 

tally Goldiho De Momay vL (1617) 84 Both a seltesanie- 
nesse and also an aoothemesse (if 1 may so tearme them), 
ttelte-vill, fkr. Oh. £cf. trnMl fcj 
At another time. 

■M SvintONs Find. Chat. I, 118 The poor innocent Bells 
. . most bo . . turned into Guns, that they may be another 
while instruments of destruction. 

Anottft, anotto, variants of Anatya. 
▲nouffh, oba. form of Enouoh. 
tAaoUT, eh. Ohs [Orig. a rar. of onour, honour, 
a. OFr. oner, aster, anur ; but influenced by the 
confusion between onour-en to honour, and anour-en 
to adore, worship. See Anoqre v. and Honour.] 
Honour, reverence, worship. 

ctgsgGuy Wa*w, 149 God hath the don fret anour. rino 
Rot. 4* Vemmru (1836) 3 Jhesu . . bit the sende with miJtel 
anour After Charts. 

tAnoUT*, v. Ohs. Forms: 3-4 aoure, -ri, anuri, 
3-$ aaouxo, 4-5 anowre. [repr. two OFr. vbs., 
1. anore-r, anure-r, onure-r, onoure-r, also written 
henert-r, honure-r, henour-er : — L, hondrd-re to 
Honour, a. abre-r, aiire-r, , aottre-r:— L. addrti-re, 
later Fr. adorer, Eng. Adore, of which the orig. 
adopted form a-oure was, by confusion of A- pref 7 
with A- pref. 2 (of which the full form was An- 
pref 1), expanded into asi-oure ; and, as the senses 
of honour and adore meet in that of worship, the 
two Tbs. were completely identified in ME. For 
further confusion with Anorn, see that wonl. Be- 
fore 1500 the Fr. forms were refashioned as hono(u)r- 
er, ado{u)rer, and ado(u) mer, and the Eng. followed, 
as honour, ddo s u)re , and ado{n)m.] To Adobe, 
worship, reverence, or honour. 

c 1*30 Kent. Sena, in O. E. Mite. s6 psthi wokko gou for 
to hynean-uri. c i960 A Sarmun in E.E. P. (x86s> 6 Anourib 
god and holi chirch. c x jpg St. Kaik. 3a ibid. 90 pat here 
godea nobing nere ' bat hi sou rede hem to. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 96 jjif thou snuoureat God aryiL 1340 Ayenb. 133 Yef 
bou win lyerni God to biddc and to aouri arista, c 13 Be 
Wycuf Gen. nix. x He .. jede to mete with hem, and 
anourede \v. r. honowride ; 13II worsohipide ; Vul g.adora- 
vlt) bowide into the erthe. a 1400 Relig Pieces fr . Thomt. 


1*97 R. Glouc 444 po b« Kyng was dad hys vncle, anober 
he bqte do. a 1300 Have lob 1305 Avelok thouthe al another. 
c 1300 Beket 540 That he acholde another do. 

t AxLO'ther-gaineB, a. Ohs. [A corruption 
of Anotukrkins or Another-gatxh, or a mixture 
of the two.] Of another kind. 

sale Sidney Arcadia (iM tu If my father had not plaid 
the hasty foole . . 1 might haue had anothar-gaines husband 
then Dametas. 

t Ano'ther-gatM, a. Ohs. [orig. genitive case, 
'of another gate,’ i.e. of another way, manner, or 
fashion : see Gatk.] Of another fashion or sort, 
of a different kind. 

1394 Lyly Math. Bombie 1. (N.) Bringing uj> another-gates 
marriage. 183s Sanderson at Serm, Ad Aul. i. (1673) 7 That, 
I ween, is another-gates matter. 1693 W. Robertson Phra- 
seol. Gen. 891 Tu another-gates matter, than to vnock and 
slight me so. 

▲A0'thergU6M,a. arch . ; also 7 -gheM, -gOM. 

[a phonetic reduction of anothergets for Anotneb- 
gates : cf. bless- for blets-ien, best for hetst, etc. 
The spelling -guess suggests a wrong derivation.] 
Of another sort or kind. 

x6ng Howell Lett I. ix. 1 4. I wish you anothergets wifo 
than SocratM had. 1844 loid. (1706; 00 Algiers is another- 
gess thing now than she was then. 1890 Shadwxll Amor 
Bigot ul r68 She bss made another guess choice. 1690 
Drydbn Ampkiir ., The truth oo't is, she's snotherghaas 
Morsel than old Bromia. xyda Foot* Orators 111. (1767)61 
This is anothentuess matter, because why, the head 11 con- 
cerned. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 196 He was as they say 
'quite another guess sort of man 7 from what he had been. 
aBM Browning Ring 4 Bk. iv. 1498 Anot her g uea x tribunal 
than ours here. 

t A&O'thirgQill, a. Ohs. rare, [a plausible 
but erroneous 'emendation' of Anothbbgubbr, as 
if f. Anotbrr <6 Gum.] Of another kind. 

«7S7 Asrutmnot John Ball 9* It used to goanothar-gnise 
a. Ohs. ext dial. [orig. geni- 


vit] bowide into the erthe. a 1400 Relig Pieces fr. Thomt. 
MS. ai O blyssed Godd . . bey anourone be- 
ll By confusion with Anournk : To adorn, to 
deck. 

c 1440 Luneltch Croat I. 435 Jit was that schip . . Anoured 
with diuers iowellis. 

tAnoU’rmmt. Ohs. Also 4 5 anour-, 
onour-, 5 oaor-. [corruptly for anoumement An- 
ORNAMKNT : SCC prCC J - AUOBNMKNT, O BN A RENT. 

c 138a Wycuf Esther u. 3 And take thei wymmen enour- 
mentis (o.r. wytnenus ouroemen*]. 1403 Lay Fotkd Mass- 
Bh., B. P. ii. 65 Boke or chales, vestiment, lyght or towelle, 
or any other anourmenL c 1440 Guta Rom. 383 My lecher- 
ous anourement of myn heere. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werb. 
154 The people . . Gaue diuers enormentes unto this place. 

Anournte, anowms, obs. var. Anorn, Adorn. 
Aaourou (inQe ros, finawrus), a. Zool. ; also 
anuroux. [f. Gr. dr priv. + oty-d tail + -our. The 
reg. transliteration of the Gr. is anur-ous, but 
anour ous is in common use.] Tailless. Applied 
to Amphibia, like the frog and toad, and (leas 
correctly) to brachyurous Crustacea, like the crab. 

iM Penny Cyel. X. 487/1 Tim Anurous or Tailless Ba- 
trachians, having no tails except in their young state, in- 
cluding frogs ana toads. 1873 O. Schmidts Doctr. Descent 
itt. 57 The crabs, or anourous Crustacea, are raised by sundry 
characteristics above their long-tailed congeners, 
t AtlOUR, a. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. L. on-us vent + 
-ous.] » Anal. 

1884 tr. Bonds More. CotapU. vul 377 The snous Vessels 
allotted to the Spleen. 

tA&OYSn, adv. Ohs. Forms: 1 on ufan, 3 
on-, anuven, 3-5 anoven. [f. An prep. + ufan 
adv. 'up, above* ( - Get. ohen), properly dative 
case of uf- (Goth, uf) *up, upward. An-ufan, 
anoven, was thus nearly a synonym of b(e)-ufan, 
haven , a-hove : cf. onforan, afore, and be-foran, 
before. Superl. anovenast .] 

1 . Above, atop. 

a xooo Judith 959 JEr fion 6e him ae egess on ufan ukte. 
a sjdo A. Horn 694 On his swords Anouen at b»n orde. 
c 1300 Cast. Love 719 The lliridde hue an ovenast Over 
wryeth alL c 1430 Pol ReL 6 L. Poems 188 Clappe we of 
the hevedes anoven o the grene. 

9 . Onward in time, alter. 

sujD St. Juliana 53 Neauer mare her on uuen. xirjd 
Ancr. R. 936 Uortc tenteneuermora on vuen swuch manera 

t AROT6BO&, prep, and adv. Ohs. 3-4; also 
anovenan, anuvenan, anufene. If. Anovkn 4 
an, On : cf. up-on, and qnot. a 1300 m Anovrn f. 
The form anufttu is perh. a weakening of anufm-an 
through anufm-en, as in abutan, abuten, abuts.]* 
A. prep. On from above, down upon. 

SR09 Lay. 96031 p* eotend smat beraaouenaa. Ibid. 16430 
pa cnatine men cumeu hcom anuiene. c xjeo K. A lit. 3333 


jkmwam . 

Tholome smot Haidapgpn, helm and basoet, an ovenqn. 
e *330 A rib. 6 MorL 3430 Bohott hit king Glorion, His right 
schuidir mamma on. 

B. adv. Up above. 

a 1300 Florin 6 BL «3« On >e tur auoueaoa Is a dan 
bugle ston. 

tinOYIward, adv. and pref. Obs. 3-4. Also 
anoue-, anou-, ano-, anuward. [f. A Mfrep. or 
+ OE. ufeweard upward : cf. Amovbn.] 

▲. adv. Towards the top, upward, away up. 
c 1303 St. Suatkin nt Aaouewmnf bw Ub a ston. c ina 
Leg. Rood <1871) 93 A-nowarde ha sayh a joog smal caSd. 
c ids Sir Ferusnb. 3381 To Gauter |nom a smot A stock. 
.. Rijt on b* heued auoucward, ft clef yshOlm. 

'B.prtp. 

1. Of position : Towards the top of, high upon. 
a turn Leg. Rood (tSrs) 94 pe child . . pRt bou urIj a noue- 
wanfjw tra. * ijm Si. Kenetm 331 A coldwelle ft Air bw 
sarong: snouew ard bis douwe. c 1330 A rth. 4 MerL 3303 
The bon ham lay snoward. 

9 . Of direction : Upon, on the top of. 

ti 97 R. Glouc. x86 Aaowsida h helm pen ober he smot. 

Anoy(o, obs. form of Annoy. 

Anoysanoe, variant of Annuisanob. 

Anp-, in earlier spelling often used for Aur-. 
t Anpftjn, v. Obs. rare, [erroneous expansion 
of earlier apeyne ; Afain, a. OFr. apeins-r, f. i to 
+ peine puni»hment, trouble L . poena penalty: 
see An- pref. 5.] reft. To put oneself to trouble, 
exert oneself, try with all one’s might 
£1380 Sir Ftrumb. 663 Firumbras . . anpeynedem bonne 
Jkm 3 si by n 8 * trie OPyuarl her to slae. IbuL 9947 Anpeyny 
we ous our felewe to fette f pat ys among ys fos. 

Anpyre, obs. form of Eupihk. 
t A'nred, a. Obs. 1-3. Also i finrftd, 3 anrad. 
[f. OE. dn one -1- rid counsel, purpose.] Having 
a single aim or object, constant steadfast. 

c xooo Aunic Gen. xli. 93 Bis swefen vs Anrftds. c ttys 
Lamb. Hem. iij He seal . . beon on erfefinemo anrad and 
odmod on atilnesse. c sno Ancr. R. sat So traoulichs and 
so ueste Uimed mid lim of anrad [w.r. aacra] luue. 
t Anredly, -liohu, adv. Obs. rare, [f.nrcc.4 
-l y 8.] With singleness of heart, steadfastly. 
c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 Bute we tumcn to gode annul- 
liche, he wile his award dragen. 
tinredneiM. Ohs. 1-3. Also I dnrmd-, 
3 oxtred-. [f. as prec. * -nebs.] Singleness of aim, 
unanimity ; constancy, steadfastness. 

£883 K. Alfred Ores. v. (ii. I 3 HI heors Aunednesse go- 
heoldan him betwenan. £ixf8 Lamb. Hem. 107 Instemiia 
bond opens , bet is anradnesse codes wericaa. £ xajo Ancr. 
R. 950 Hu god is onrednesse olluue, and onneaae of heorte. 

II Asiaa (sc-dbA). ri. unass. Formerly angli- 
cized (through Fr.) as anse, -a. [L. ansa handle (of 
a vessel, tool).] A name applied to the appa- 
rent euds of Saturn’s ring seen projecting like two 
handles beyond the disk of the planet 
sddg-d Phsl. Tessas. I. xjg Tha present Figure of his 
Anse* or Ring, xyas Bailey, Autos. Amts, are he various 
positions of the ring of Saturn, which soroetimesappesr like 
Handles to the Body of that Planet 1878 Chambers Astern. 
046 Saw both one ansa and the ball [at Saturn] flattened, 
t a. Obs. rare. [prob. sd. xned.L. foe- 

sdl-is two-handled, whence, used both wayft double. 
Cf. Cotgr. i6x 1 •un pot a deux antes, an pquivoca- 
tion, a word, etc. of double meaning/] 1 Cutting 
both ways, two-edged. 

1341 R. Copland Cuydods Quest. Cerurg., The other 
[cultelere] in [called] Ansall bycause it Is made to manor of 
aswerde cuttynge on both Ryoas. Ibid., Openysge made 
with a knyfe assail to draws out the vottennea. 
t A-Aflated, ppl. a. Obs [f. L. ansdt-us pa. 
pple. of ansd-re, f. Ansa.] * Having handles, or 
something in the form of handles/ J. 

Ansegnle, unuen^ie, obs. Sc. ff. Enbion. 
Anierhtid (wnsdwited), ppl. a. Her. Of 
across: Having the extremities cleft and terminated 
(orig ) in the heads of serpents, (snbieq.) of eagle* 
lions or other animals. 

1878 R. Holms Armory i,v. §90 He beareth Gules a Crass 
An*e rated, Argent 1839 Worcester, Anssratsd cross. 
Austria* (wnserain), a. [ad. L. anserin-us, 
f. amer goose : wee -1NE.J 
1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a goose. 
tl39 Blochw. Mag. XLV. 689 The paU de fois gnu is the 
diseased anserine liver stuffed with truffles, a xflgs Hood 
Forge 1. xi, No anserine skin would rise thereat. It's the 
cold that makes Him shiver I 1833 Owsn SheL 6 Teeth 6$ 
The swan sod other anserine birds. 

9 . As the goose is conventionally (though erro- 
neously) a type of unintelligence: Stupid, silly. 

1838 Holmes AuL Breahf. T. U865) 91 If you expect me 
to hold forth in a ' scientific* way about my tres-lovcs . . yon 
are an anserine individual. 

Anierou (e nseres), a. [f. L- anser + -oua ; 
there was no L. amerdsus ; cf. ptsedsus, sihtbsus, etc.] 
Gooselike, stupid, silly;* Anserine a. 

xflafiSvu Smith Wfo.x859II.9fl/9Cananybesoa1iBe1011a 
as to suppose, etc.? 1840 — Lett., He is anserous and asi- 
nine. 1879 Truth Na tax. 649/9 If people are sufficiently 
anserous to relv on the bauble. 

AsMt*. varUat of AniMt a. Oh. boitile. 
tAiudmfs. Obs. Also 1 nnsion, -sien,-8in, -wfn. 
[1 An- pref. 1 +OE. sin, sin, sigh* f. sbn to see.] 

IS 
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1. Sight, face, aspect. (Only hi OE.) 

f 1*00 Aft. Got/. Lum viL 07 Bcforan ffine mmfm, 

9 . A tight, a thing teen. (Only in OE.) 
cM a K. altiid Orot. vl vii, Sod mntla wearS mycot 
wnndor Romanura. 

3. A looking for, longing, desire, want. 

« sooo Metr. Ft. cxiiL 6 Swd eorbon bi)» amAn wctmt 
m 1400 Bams Siriih MS. Digby No. 86. 167 (Halllw.) A* 
povre wif that fallcth in ansine. 

Anslaight. A variant of Onslaught, la mis- 
print, supposed archaism, or affected form. 

1819 Fletcher M. Tkomtu 11. ii, I do remember yet that 
anslaight, thou wast beaten, And fledst. 

II AnspGMft'de. [Fr. Pampessade erron. for 
lanspessade, lamespessadc , ad. it. lamia spetzata 
broken lance ; applied originally, it is said, to a 
cavalier, who, 011 his horse being killed under him, 
was made a petty officer in the foot. See Litfoi.] 

17S* Cm ambers Cyci., Ansfetsades or Lans/essades, a kind 
of inferior officers in the foot, below the corporals. 1800 
Coleridck Wallenstein 11. iii. note, Anapessnue . . a soldier 
inferior to a corporal but above the sentinels. 

f Anstand, v. 06s. Also i anditand-an. 
[f. And- against + Stand. OE. attd-, anstandan , 
is cogn. w. Goth, andstandan , OHG. inis Ionian, 
mod.G. entstehen .] To withstand, resist. 

a sooo Rule of St. Ben. \ (Bosw.) Andstandende ongean. 
sapj R. Glouc. 967 Ajen he Dcney* to anstond. 

t Aumlary, a. 06s. rare [f. L. ansula, 
dim. of ansa handle + -ary.] Of or pertaining to 
handles, handle-like. 

1664 Power Ex/. Philot. Pref. 4 The secondary Planets of 
Saturn and Jupiter and his nntulary appearances. 

Answir (ansoi), s6. Forms: i and-, ond- 
awaru, -snarn, a ondswore, a-3 andsware, 
•■were, 3 mndswere, mnsware, enewere, 3-4 
onswere, 3-5 an aware, 3-7 answers, -uer(e, 4 
answar, -suar, vnswere, (on-, ansquare, -quer), 
5 on-, aunaware, 5-6 aunswer(e, 6 answeare, 
4 - answer. [OE. a'ndswaru, cogn. with OS. ant- 
sioor, OFris. ( ontswer ) ondser, ON. andsvar, 
annsvar , Dan. and Sw.aw.war, OTcut. *andsward- ; 
f. and - against, in reply + * sward- affirmation, 
swearing, L OTeut. *s war fan, Goth, swaran, OE. 
sw\rian to affirm, swear. The original meaning was 
thus a solemn affirmation made to rebut a charge.] 

1. A reply made to a charge, whereby the ac- 
cused seeks' to dear himself ; a defence, spec, in 
Law, The counter-statement made in reply to a 
complainant's bill of charges. 

steo Hamixm.k Pr. Conte. 5779 Of whilk bai sal ban answer 
gyt. c 138* Morey in E. E. P. (186a) iao J.et seo what vn- 
■wen ccmstou make. *1383 Chauckr L. G. W. 401 To 
danipne a man with-oute answere (r. r. aunswer, ansuere] 
or word, a 1400 Cov. Most. 18 Ded men xul rysyn . . And 
ffast to here ansuere the! xul hem dylh. 1980 Daret A tv. 
A 433 The answere of the defendant, tntentionit de/utsio. 
■Spa Shakk. 0 Hen. VI, 11. 1 . 003 Call these foule Oflcndors 
to their Answered. s 6 si Hirlb 9 Tim. iv. 16 At my first 
answer no man stood with me. fSo Rhem . ; Tindalk, 
Genov., answerynge; Wycuf, R tinted, defence.] 1694 
W. Brown (title) The Clerk's Tutor in Chancery, giving 
true Directions how to draw affidavits, petitions . . bills, 
answers. 1809 Tomlins Law Viet. *. v. C hancery, An answer 
generally controverts the facts stated in the bill, or some of 
them. .876 J . Parker Paraclete 1. xiii. aoi To the charge 
that Christianity takes a low view of human nature, the 
cross of Christ is the answer of God. 

2. A reply to an objection rebutting its force ; 
a reply in writing or debate, setting forth argu- 
ments opposed to those previously advanced. 

1334 More (title) The Answer to the First Part of the 
Poysoned Booke. 1378 Tim me Calvin on Gen. 014 If any 
man object . . the nuns were is easy to be made. 161a Wood- 
ai.i. Snrg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 13 A loving answer to all 
such an shall hereafter find fault with his Book. 1798 Wol- 
cott ( 1 *. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1819 IV. 495 An answer 
is inserted, he answers the answer with blacker inventions. 
1846 L. Lockhart (title) An Answer to the Protest of the 
Free Church. Mod. A sufficient answer to all your objections. 

3. A reply (spoken, written, or otherwise given) 
to a question. (The most common use.) 

a8oo Beowulf 5711 Grim andiwaru. c mo Linditf. Got/. 
John xix. 9 Se hoHend ondsuare ne salde him [/faiAw. 
ondswora]. c sooo Ags. G. ibid., Him ne seulde none and- 
sware. riiflo Hatton G., Nane andswere. rsajo Ancr. R. 
8 Him buncheS wunder . . of swuch onswere. c 1315 Leg. 
Rood (1871) xxz pe measagera him gaf ansquare. 1375 Bar- 
bour Brace 11. 60 Quhen thai hard none mak ansuer, Thai 
brak the dur. 1980 J. Framptom Joy/. Newts, in James Ps 
Counterbl. (Arb.) 8a Geuing them continually doubtfull 
answeare*. 1601 Shake. All’s Well it. ii. 4a, I will bee a 
foole in question, hoping to bee the wiser by your answer. 
17x4 S/etL No. 625 P z The following Letter of Gaieties 
with his Answers to each Question. 1890 Lynch Theo/h. 
Trio. 5 To this question there is no answer. 

4. A reply to an appeal, address, remark, letter, 
etc. ; anything said or written in reference to, or 
acknowledgement of, what another has said or 
written ; a response, rejoinder. 

cssooOrmin 190(6 Alls iff be Laferrd 3*fe puss Anndsware 
onnjasn pc deofell. 138a Wycup Prov. xv. 1 A nessbe on- 
swere breketh wrathe. 1388 Ibid. A soft answere brekilh ire. 
1400 Lb. Grey in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. i. I. 5 An other lettre 
that 1 have send to hym agayn of an Answarc. <11490 Knt. 
do la Tour (1B68) zo6 So plesaunt of ansuere unto tier hus- 
bonde. 1996 Siiaks. Merck. V. 11. vii. 72 Had you beenc as 
wise as bold. .Your answere had not beene inacroUL i6zz 


Hi rlx J06 xix. 16 , 1 called my sera ant, and he fane me no 
answere. 177s Juntas Lett. Ilv. 081 His letter to me does 
not deserve en answer. 1899 Temkysom Enid 909 He flung 
a wrathfbl answer back. 

5. The reply to on implied question j decision 
upon a point at issue. 

Mercers' Aecte. in Blades Carlo* 151 As for yo r 
desire of aunsware of the lordes intent 1999 Shaks. Mute. 
N. iv. L 141 Is not this the day That Hcrmia should giue 
answer of her choice T a ilea Tennyson Two Voices 300 
There must be answer to lus doubt. 1873 Maine Hut. 
Inst. ii. 49 The Res/onsa Prudent nm — the accumulated 
answers (■ judgments in Brehon law; of many successive 
generations of famous Roman lawyers, 

6. The solution of a problem of any kind ; and, 
by extension : Any work solving a problem or per- 
forming an exercise set to test knowledge. 

a 199a R. Fisus (title) Firste liooke of Arithmcticke ; shcwc- 
ing the iugenius inventions and figurative operations by 
whiche to calculate the true Solution or Answers to Arith- 
metical^ Questions. z686 I. Speidkl (title) An Arithmetical 
Extraction; or, a Collection of 800 Questions with their 
Answers. 174a Hailux, Answer . . the Solut ion of a Mathe- 
matical Question, an iCnigma, &c z88x Hensley (title) 
The Scholar’s Anthmelic, with Answers to the Examples. 

7. A practical reply; anything done in return , a 
responsive, corresponding, or resulting action. In 
Fencing, the return hit. 

1333 Coverdalb Gem. xlL 16 God shall geue Pharao a pros- 
perous answere. s6oa Siiaks. II ami. v. ii. 980 If Hamlet 
give the first or second hit, or quit in answer of the third 
exchange. 1611 — Cymb. v. iii. 79 (ireat the slaughter is 
Heera made by 'th' Humane ; great the answer be Hritaines 
must take. 1849 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. 64 The answer was 
given by a volley of musketry. 

8. A re-tchoing or reproduction of sounds. 

1869 Ovselry Counterpoint, 4c. xix. Z59 Essentially the 
answer may be regarded os a transposition of the subject. 
s8Bo Grove Diet. Mns. I. 69/9 An answer in music is, in 
strict counterpoint, the repetition by one part or instrument 
of a theme proposed by another. 

0. Comb, answer-jobber, one who makes a trade 
of writing answers. 

*7x1 Swipt Barrier Treaty > ( J .) This race of answer- 
jobbers . . have no sort of conscience in their dealing. 

Answer, v. Forms : 1 and-, ond-, -swarlan, 
•auarlan, -sworian, -swerian, 2 end- andswa- 
rien, -erien, 2 -3 an- onswerien, 3 andsworen, 
-eren, ond- onswere(n, un- ansquare, 3-4 nn- 
swere(n, 4 an- on- unswar(e, answer-n, an- 
suerye, 4 5 ansuere, aunswar(e, 4 7 onswere, 
5 unswer, 5-7 aun-, awnswer(e, 7 answeare, 4- 
answer. [OK. andswar-ian, direct deriv. of sb. 
andswaru (aeeprec.). Thus, orig. used of rebutting 
a charge or accusation ; its extension to the com- 
mon sense of reply is parallel to that of the Gr. 
Anonpiu-seOai, f. dnb off + nptv-siv to judge, con- 
demn, i.e. to get oneself off from judgement ; and 
the L. re-spondire, f. re- back, undoing + spondb e 
to pledge oneself, undertake a liability, hence to 
rebut a liability or legal obligation.] 

Gen. sign. I. To make a statement in reply to 
a legal charge ; to meet a charge of any kind ; to 
be liable so to do, or to suffer the consequences, 
to atone, pay the penalty. II. To speak (write) 
or act, in reply to a question, remark, or expression 
of will or opinion, or in response to a mere sound or 
si{pi. 111. To act in response to an act, imitatively, 
suitably, consequently; to be so constituted as 
to imitate, fit, suit ; to be in physical or mental 
conformity or logical consequence to anything. 
Originally intr., with dative ; but through various 
elisions and levelling of inflexions at length also 
used Irons, in nearly every sense. 

I. To answer to a charge. 

1. intr. To speak in reply or opposition to a 
charge or accusation, to make a rebutting state- 
ment, defend oneself, a. simply. 

r 990 Lind is/. Got/. Luke xxi. 14 Ne &ie fore-ftencxA! hnu 
Xie ondsuariga [Ruskw. omLworigad). c sooo Ags. G. ibid., 
Hu go andftwarian. e is6o Hatton G., Andswcricn. 1097 
R. Glouc. 194 We j>c settch day of )>ys uexte yere, Al Rome 
uorto ansuerye. CX400 Beryn 9009 Grauntc me day til to 
mornw, that I myjt be avisid To answere forth. 1999 
Siiaks. Much Adoiv. ii. 95 How answer you for yourseluesT 
1601 F. Tate Itonsek. Ord. Edw , II, | 51 (1876) 35 He . . 
shall aun*were before the steward . . if any complaint be 
made. 1687 Luttrkll Brief Rel.(\%*fl) 1 . 403 Then he was 
ordered immediately to answer over. 176* Blackrtonb 
Comm. III. 397 That the defendant do answer over, re- 
spondeat ouster ; that is, put in a more substantial plea. 
Mod. To answer at the bar of public opinion. 

b. with for . To answer charges in regard to ; to be 
responsible or accountable for. 

1384 Wycup De Eccles. viil Wks. 1 1 1 . 357 He shal answere 
for |ws soulis Jmt hi* children leesen. xsfla Lyly in 4 Cent . 
Eng Lett. 39 Before whome for my speache 1 shal aunswer. 
1600 Shake. A. Y. L. v. L 13 We that haue good wits, haue 
much to answer for. 1711 Steblje S/oct. No. 263 P z, 1 have 
xio outrageous Offence against my own excellent Parents to 
answer for. 1838 Lytton Leitcf i . 6 , 1 answer alone to Allah 
for my motives. 

2. intr. To speak or make a statement in behalf 
of another ; to undertake responsibility for . spec. 
To stand sponsor {for a child). 

c xsoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 17 Here godfoderes sullen for hem 


andswerie bifore k* prest ate fanstonc h8)€axton G. do 
la Tonrii jb. How cuery good woman ought to anmaere for 
her lord in al thinge. s6is Bible Gen. xxx. 33 So shall my 
righteousnesse answere for mee. mj6* H. Walpole Vertn/s 
A need. Paint , U786) IV. 7s The late king and queen, then 
prince and princess, answered for his son. 

3. intr . To undertake a responsibility, to guar- 
antee, give an assurance. Cotut.for. 

1708 Pope Dune. Advt, I cannot answer but tome mis- 
takes may have slipt into (this edition). x88fl Mbs. Gaskell 
Wives 4 D. II. xxi. 396 * 1*11 answer for it MraGoodenough 
saw Molly*.. When Miss Browning ‘answered for it' Mns 
Phi cbe gave up doubting. 1M1 Daily Tel. » Dec., A 
musical monarch, whose tunefulness is answered for by Mr. 
Henry Nordblom. 

4. tram. To make a defence against (a charge) ; 
hence, b. To give a satisfactory answer for, to 
justify, arch. 

159s Hulokt, Answer an action, or plaint, Dicers cstsaam. 
c 1990 Marlowe Eaust. (and vers.) 134 We were best look that 
your devil can answer the stealing of this tame cup. rs68o 
Beveridge Serm. (1799) I. 307 How they will ameer It . . at 
the last day I know not. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 1 115 
The Proprietors could not answer it to the public • • if they 
kept me m waiting. 

6 . To reply to, meet, or rebut an objection or 
argument. + a. intr. 06s. b. tram. 

c 1309 St. Kath. (in E. E. P. 186a) 33 Mid ober reisouns of 
clergie pat maide preouede also jmt here godes noting nere 
. . pemperour otod and ne couj>e answerie in non wise. CZ374 
Chaucer Boetk. v. iv. x6i whan 1 liaue . . ansewered to p« 
resouns by whiche )tou art ymoeued. c 19a 6 Frith Dis/ut. 
Pnrg. (1899) 107 littus ice now he answereth the argument. 
SUM CitAKKB in Confer, iv. (Z584) F f b, You haue so often 
chalenged vs to answere you an argument. 1639 A Stafford 
Few. Glory (z86o) 8 r, 1 determined to answearehis Forgeries. 
Mott. So far as 1 know, that protest has never been answered. 
No attempt has been made to answer my objections. Some 
theologians of Queen's College essayed to answer Locke. 

6. To meet the charge in regard to (an act) 
practically ; to suffer the consequences, atone for, 
make amends, a. intr. Const, for {to obs.). 

z*97 R. Glouc. 53 ?ef ys ncucw haduc mysdo . . he scholde 
Onswere to eche moil. z6oz Siiaks. ful. C. 111. ii. 8y If it 
were so, it were a grievous fault And gnevouslie hath Caesar 
answered for it. xyio W. Mather Yng. Man's Com/. (1797) 
199 The Husband must answer to his Wivc's Faults; if she 
wrong another . . he must make Satisfaction. 

tb. tram., esp. with it as obj. Obs. 

1974 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv. ii. 96 Stanley looke to your 
Wife : if she conuey Letters to Richmond, you shall answer 
it. 1609 Donne Serm. cl. Wks. VI. 61 Whosoever is dead in 
that family by thy negligence, thou shall answer the King 
that subject. X794 Sherlock Disc. (171,9) 1 . L 3X If you re- 
ceive not the Light you must answer it. 

7. To satisfy a pecuniary claim. +A intr. To 
be responsible for payment of the claim. Const. 
of, for. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 930 The lordes of cuery 
toun wher suche tliyng ahold be taxed . . shold ansuere to 
the kyng therof. x6x8 Coke On Lift. 54 a, Tenant in dower 
. . shall answer for the waste done by a stranger. 

tb. tram. To account to or satisfy (a person) 
of or for the claim ; to repay, recompense. Obs. 

1413 Lydu. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xvii. (1859) x8 By whiche cau- 
cyon lie myght bynd hym self for to ansuere me yf that his 
accyon be deNalowyd. z5>3 Ld. Berners /■ roiss. 1. cccviii. 
467 We wolde demannde good hostages and sufficient, to 
answere vs of our horses agayne. 1377 Holinsiifd Chron. 
II. 940 The emperour declared plainlie that he would be 
answered for such summes of monic as king Richard had 
taken. 1641 Baker Chron. 11670) ait/i That King Richard 
should yearly pay and answer the Duke of all the revenues. 

G. traits. To satisfy (the claim), discharge (a 
debt), pay (the sum legally demanded) ; hence, to 
be sufficient for, meet ia pecuniary liability). 

1981 Lambardk Etren. 11. iv. (X588) X77 Their armour and 
weapon shall be prised, and the same answered to the u-e 
of the Qucenes Maiestie. 1996 Shaks. z Hen. IV, 1. iiL 185 
This proud King, who studies . . To answer all the Debt he 
owes vnto you. x6o8 ) ’orksh. Trag. 1. ii, His fortunes can- 
not answer his expense, a 1606 Bacon Max. f Vses Com. 
Law 60 The third part must descend to the heire to answer 
guardship. 17x0 in Loud. Gas. mmmmddxxiii/j Officer tor 
any refusal or neglect of his Duty, to answer Damages. 
X770 Lanchorne Plutarch's Lives 1x879) I. 386/1 A fine 
which his circumstances could not answer. 183a Hr. Mar- 
tineau Hill 4 Valley i. 6 A few shillings . . to answer any 
sudden occasion. 

% Jn senses 8-1 1 the idea of compensation is linked 
with that of correspondence ; cf. 111. 

1 8. tram. To prove a satisfactory return or equi- 
valent for (an expenditure) ; to repay, recoup. Obs. 

1996 Bp. Barlow 3 Serm. Ded. 81 Yet did they not answer 
either the threshers labour, or the owners measure. 1673 
Ray Jotim. Low Coimtr. Pref., Nothing . . which might 
answer their trouble and expence. 1731 Swift Corr. II. 649 
The maid will . . sell more butler ana cheese than will an- 
swer her wages. 1780 W. Coxc Rust. Discov. 7 No crop . • 
sufficient . . to answer the pains and expcnce of raising it. 

+ b. To repay, pay (a person). Obs. rare. 

1987 Fleming Cant. Ho Unshed s Chron. III. 4x5/1 The 
said countrips, which with their riches by common estima- 
tion answered the emperour Charles equallie to his Indies 
0 . intr. To be advantageous, or serviceable to. 

1890 Lytton Whs. II. vm. iiL zs If Beatrice di Negra 
would indeed be rich, she might answer to himself as a wife. 
1869 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xm. viiL 90 He was in the way 
of making such investments, .and found them answer to him. 

9. tram. To satisfy or fulfil (wishes, hopes* ex- 
pectations, etc.). 

1693 Walton Angler L 9, I shall almost answer your 
hopes. 1873 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. L 3 This he well foresaw 
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and the mat truly answered St Wilkes Carr. (sloO 
II. in Wave you here with me* my fondest wishes would 
be answered, 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthago sad The result 
answered his expectations. 

10. tram. To fulfil or accomplish (an end) ; to suit 
(a purpose). 

1914 Geove S/cct. No. $88 Ps In both Csms the Ends of 
Self Love are equally answered, 1749 Fibloino Tom Jones 
vn. xiiif I applied a fomentation . . which highly answered 
the intention, two Palky Hot. Paul. i. 8 My design will 
be fully answered. 1877 Mosley Univ. Strut. U. 33 Less 
severity would not have answered his purpose, 
b. tram. To fulfil, satisfy the requirements, etc. 
of (a person) ; to suit. 

18x6 Scott Autiq. xvi (1899) 105 He offered him a beast 
he thought wad answer him weel eneugh. 

11. intr . ( ellipt .). To serve the purpose, attain the 
end, succeed, prove a success. Also (with suitable 
qualification) : To turn out (well or ill). 

*763 Cowraa Lett. 19 Jan., Their labour was almost in 
vain before, but now it answers. >789 T. Jefferson IVrit. 
(18591 1 - 488 If they find our timber answer. 1896 Fhouob 
Hitt. Eng. I. 27 It answered better as a speculation to con* 
vert arable land into pasture, c 1869 J. Wylde in Circ . Sc. 
I* 3* 4/» Boxwood charcoal answers best for this purpose. 
II. To answer a question, remark, etc. 

12. To speak or write in reply to a question, 
remark, or any expression of desire or opinion ; to 
reply, respond, rejoin ; a/so To reply to an implied 
question, to solve a doubt. 

' Const, a. simply ; b. to a person ; o. a person as 
indirect (dat.) obj. ; d. to or unto the question, 
etc. ; 6 . the question, etc., ns obj.; + f. (combining 
o and d) a person to his question ; g. (combining 
o and e) a person his question ; h. with the answer 
as subordinate objective sentence, or clause intro- 
duced by that ; i. with the answer as simple obi., 
sb. or pron. ; j. (combining b or o and A) ; k. 
(combining b or o and i) ; 1 . (combining d and 
b) ; m. (combining d and i). 

4 - c taoo Trite. Co//. Horn. >39 He answered* bus, que- 
oindc. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 437 The byschop hard him 
»wa amucr. 1590 Shahs. Com. Err. 11. ii. 105 Why prat'st 
thou to chy sclle, and answer's! not ? 1783 H. Walpole Cast. 
Otranto v. 117981 79 Thou answerest from the point, a 184a 
Tennyson Millers Dau . 118 Will she answer if I call? 

b. c 1130 After. R. xo O wise onswerieft to)wo |at 

askeS ou of ower ordre. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 08 , I be Lord 
schal ansuere to him. 1483 Caxton G. tie la Tour iij h. No 
good woman ought to ansuere to her husbond whan he is 
wrothc. 1607 Shahs. Or. m. iii.61 Answer to us. 184a Tenny- 
son Love «y Duty 28 To that man My work shall answer. 

O. c 950 L indisf. Cos/. John xviii. aa Ondsumncstu suae 
8sem lntcobi. c 1000 Ago. G. ibid., Andswarast ft u swa ftam 
bisceopc. c sifto Hatton G. ibid., jEndswerest bu swa |am 
biscoppe. a 1300 Cursor M. 1304 Mildely he him bum vn- 
none rede. 1430 Myrc 930 Unswqre thow me. 1601 Siiaks. 
Jut. C. iv. iii. 78 Should I haue answer'd Caius Cassius so? 
s6xz 111 nix Prov. xxvi. i Answer not a fool according to his 
folly. 179s Cowi'EK Iliad iv. 490 Whom with a frowning 
brow, the brave Tydidcs answer'd. 1899 Tennyson Elaine 
*86 1 ancelot spoke And answered him at full. 

d. 4 1400 Destr. Troy xxxi v. 1 3266 To all thing he answarit 
abilly. 139a Siiaks. Rom. 4* Jut. 11. v. 35 Is thy newes good or 
bad? answere to that. 1699 Bentley Phut. Vref. 68 Mr. B. 
here answers to a Question, that never was ask’d him. «88i 
N. T. ( Revised) Luke xiv. 6 They could not answer again unto 
these things. 

6. 17U Dr Foe Plague 6 7 To answer their question 
directly. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 463 My lady's cousin 
Answered all queries touching those at home. 

f. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. Ik. 2079 Ariadne in this mane re 
Answerdc \v. r. ansucrdl hym to lus profre. 15*6 Tinuale 
Luke xiv. 6 They coulde not answer him agayne to that. 
161 x They could not answere him againe to these things. 
1603 Shake. Atacb. iv. i. 60 Answer me To what 1 oske you. 

g. 1593 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, 111. iiL 238 Ere thou go, but 
answer me one doubt. Alod. Answer me this question. 

Bu a 1300 Cursor Af. 1095 He onsquared [v.r. ansuerd, 
vnswerdj . . Quen was 1 keper of bi childa. 1340 Avert b. 190 
He ansuerede Jxet he ne hedde bote pri pans. 2622 Bible 
Acts xxii. 8, 1 answered, Who art thou, lord? 1733 Pope 
Afor. Ess. L 84 Wks. 1735 II. 11. « The mighty Czar might 
answer, he was drunk, i860 O. Meredith Lucitte 1. iv. xxi? 
Who can answer where any road leads to? 

i 138a Wyclif Matt, xxvii. is Whannc he was acusid 
. . he answerid nothing, c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. 196 Fyrst 
wold 1 here. What he wold answere. 1M0 Dickens I/m- 
comm. Trav. xv. (1866) 109/1 Chips answered never a word. 

J. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 45 Paul hitu onswerde, lauerd ic 
hiwepe ku monifolde pine, c n$o Gen. £ Ex. 4107 God 
hem anditwerede, * iosue Ic wile ben loder-man after fte.* 
1396 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. xx To whom he aunswerd wroth, 
‘Toe there thy hire.' i6ss Bible Acts xxv. 16 To whom I 
answered, It is not the maner of the Romanes, etc. 

k. f 950 L indisf. Cot/. Mark xiv. 40 Ne wiston bused 
scealdon onaiuerega him. cti6o Hutton G. ibid., Nyston 


able to answere him a word. 

L 138a Wyclif Acts xxv. 16 To whlche 1 answerid that, 
etc x 796 Burke Sub/. 4 B . Wks. I. 069 To this 1 answer 
that admitting, etc 

m. 1399 Shake 3 Hen. VI. iv. vL 45 What answeres 
Clarence to hit Soueraignea will? 

18. Coupled with say. Sometimes without pre- 
ceding question. (A Hellenism of the N.T.) arch. 

fxooo Age. Gos/. John iiL 0 Da andswaroda Nichodemus 
ft cm Hu maxon boa ping bus xeweoraanf c 1x60 
Hutton. G. ibid., 0 a anoswerede N. ft cinri. naao Hali 
Mold. 3 Ho mei onsweven ft seien. rqao Chron. Vilest. 
466 Unawered be monk, and sayde ry)t fam, sged Tinoalb 
Lethe xiiL 95 He shall answer and saye vnto you : I knows 


you not 1611 Biblb Murk xL 14 And Jems answered, and 
said ynto it, No man eats fruit of thse hereafter. 

14. To moke a rejoinder to anything authorita- 
tive or final, or where silence or acquiescence 
would be proper ; to reply impertinently. 

ige6 Tinuale Tit. iL 9 The servauntes exhort . . to please 
in all thynges, not answerynge agayne. [80 x6xx ; Wyclif, 
aseinseiyngel 1833 Lytton My Novel i.xiiL 33 Mrs. Haiel- 
dean (observing Trank colouring, and about to reply). — 
Hush, Frank, never answer your father. Alod. You should 
never answer back. 

15. tram, or absol. To solve a problem put in 
the form of a question ; to perform the exercises 
or 'questions* set in an examination paper. 

174a Bailey, To Answer . . to solve a Proposition or Ques- 
tion in Arithmetick or Geometry, &c by declaring what the 
Amount is. 1888 M. Pattison Acad. Organ. 994 The stu- 
dent himself will tell you that he answered such a paper 
'out of Grote/and such another 'out of Maine 'or ‘Austin.* 
Ibid. 996 No candidate would be expected in three hours to 
answer all the thirteen [questions]. Alod. You have answered 
very welL 

16. To answer to a name : lit. to answer when 
addressed by that name, and thus to acknowledge 
it as one's own ; to haft: the name of. 

1399 Shahs. Muck Ado v. iv. 73. I answer to that name, 
what is your will ? 1607 — Cor. v. l 12 Coriolanus He would 
not answer to : Forbad all names. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 
sa P 5 A spaniel . . that answers to the name of Ranger. 

17. To say or sing antiphonally. 

16x1 Bible i Sam. xviii. 7 The women answered one 
another, os they played. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Ec/.\ it. 4 Both 
alike inspir'd To sing, and answer as the Song requir d. 

18. To make a resijonsive sound, as an echo. 

e 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2193 The holwe rokkis auswerden 
hire a-gayn. 1996 Shower b. Q. 11. xiL 33 The rolling sea, 
resounding soft. In his big base them filly answered. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 86a With other echo late I taught your 
Shades To answer. 1709 Pope Summer 16 The woods shall 
answer, and their echo ring. 1847 Tennyson Prim.. ProL 
66 Echo answer'd in her sleep From hollow fields. 

18. To reply favourably to (a petitioner), or con- 
formably to (his petition)- Cf. 9 . 

1993 Siiaks. Lucr. 1606 At length Addressed to answer his 
desire. x6ix Bible Ps. xxvii. 7 Haue mercie also vnon ince, 
and answere me. 1648 Milton Ps. IxxxvL 24 Tnou wilt 
. . Answer what I prayed. 1689 Col. Records Penn. I. 313 
With reluctancy to unswer my Request. 1864 Tennyson 
Bond. 32 The Gods have heard it, O lcenian 1 . . Doubt not 
yc the (rods have answer'd- 

+ b. To give or administer (anything) in answer 
to petition. Obs. rare. 

1 $86 ). Hooker Giruld. I ret. in Holinsh. II. 151/2 Hir 
maiesties principal! and hijji courts, to answer the law to 
all sutors throughout the a Imle rcaline. 

20 . 1 o reply to what is practically a request, as 
a knock at the door, a bell, or other signal, a. intr . 

1507 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV % 1. i. 6 Knock but at the gate, and 
he himself will answer. 17m I)r Foe Plague 51 They 
knocked at the door, but nobody answered. 

b. tram. To answer the door, the bell, etc. 

186a Mas. Wood Ckannings II. 349 He answers all the 
rings at the yard bclL 1866 w. Collins Armadale 1 11 . 205 
The woman had left us to answer the door. 2878 Hai u- 
well Diet. s.v. , At a farm-house near South Pctherton. a 
maidservant was recently asked why she did not answer the 
door. The girl replied Why— why — why, if you plaze, 
mim, I — I — I did’n hear'n sneak.' 

21. To make a sign of any kind in response to, or 
acknowledgement of, any signal, a. intr. b. tram. 

slog Sir E. Berry in Nicolas Dis/. (1846) VII. 117 At day- 
light I made the Private Signal which was not answered. 
Alod. He gave a nod ; I answered with a wink. 

111. To answer in similarity, to correspond. 

22. tram. To act in conformity with (any indi- 
cation of will ot law), to obey ; esp. of a ship : To 
answer the helm. 

s6xo Siiaks. Temp. 1. ii. 190 , 1 come To answer thy best 
pleasure. 2637 Milton Comus 888 Bridle in thy headlong 
wave Till thou our summons answered have. 2738 J. Krill 
Anim. (Et on. Pref. 11 That the Indications . . are right, or 
such as, if answered, would cure the Disease. 2834 G. 
Richardson Univ. Code 2578s Will not answer her helm. 

23. intr. To act in sympathy with, or m response 
(to), action on the part of another. 

k68a R. Waller Ess. Nat. Ex/er . 6 The former imme- 
diately answer to the least change of the Air. 2697 Drydrn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 274 The Glebe will answer to the Sylvan 
Reign. Great Heats will follow, and large Crops of Grain. 
2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. 2 The girl instantly answered to 
the action in her sculling. 

24. tram. To repeat the action of, corresjwnd to. 

239a Shahs. Hen. V, iv. Prol. 8 Fire answers nre. 2609 

— Areas, for M. v. L 415 Haste still paies haste, and lea- 
sure answers leasure. 

25. tram . To give back in kind, to retain, render. 

2576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1896) 832 They bee so 

ready . . not to au ns were, but to offer, force and violence, 
even to Kings and Princes. x«p6 Spenser F. Q. v. L 94 Well 
did the squire perceive himselfe too weake To aunswera his 
deftaunce in the field. x6ei Cornwall yes Seneca (2631) 44 
Able to answere faast with least. 2799 Holcroft Laval eVs 
Pkysiog : xxxL 263 To answer wit with reason is like en- 
deavouring to hold an eel by the taiL 2807 Kerle Ckr. V. 
S4 S. Trin. iv. a Answering love for love. 

+28. tram. To return the hostile action of (a 
petion), meet in fight, encounter. Obs. 

ctqfiu Destr. Troy xx. 8274 Or hit euntrid hym to aan- 
swsre Ector agayne. 2468 J. Partom in Lett. 585 IL 317 My 
Lord the Bastard, took upon hym to answere xxiity. knyts 
and gentylmcn . . at joetys of pese. 1B86 J. Hookes Giruld. 
/mol in Holinsh. II. 255/2 Hb Gaflowglaues were good 


men to incounter with Gallowglasses, and not to answer 
old souldlers. 

27 . intr. To correspond in number, shape, ihq 
position, appearance, fitness, or other characteristics. 
Const, to (agaimt, with, obs.). 

c xaeo Auer. R. 94 Euerichones mede ^er seal onswerien 
a)ein>e swine, .^et heo her uor his luue edmodliche holieft. 
f * 38 * Chaucer Astral. 11. | xo. sa Whiche bordure is answer- 
ing to the degrees of the equinoxial. 2472 Ktrucv Coen/. 
Alch. 1. (in Adtni. 1652) 130 Every Burgeon answere th to his 
owne Seed. 2363 J. Shuts A renit. D iij b, The Prolecture 
of Them doth answer iustly with the thick nes of the pillor. 
2621 Bible Gal. iv. 25 This Agar . . answereth to lerusalem, 
which now is. 2794 Palky Nat. Theol. xi, 6 1 <2899) 169 The 
right arm answers accurately to the left both In size and 
shape. 1878 Bosw. Smiiii Carthage 420 It answers to the 
description of Strabo. 

t 28 . tram . To correspond with (as in prec.), 
come up to. Obs. or arch. 

2377 Hanmer Amc. Keel. Hist. (1619) 233 So many . . as 
now the number of all sons cannot answer. 2672 Milton 
Sums. 1090 If thy appearance answer loud report. 2690 
Locks Hunt. Unit. 111. v. (1690) 841 The Terms of our Law 
. . will hardly find Words that answer them in the Spanish, 
or Italian. 2779 Sheridan Duenna 11. ii, I wish she had 
answered her picture as well. 2789 Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Arckit. (1B181 946 Opposite to these, .the rooms for the wine 
presses answered the baths. 

+ 28 . causal. To cause to correspond or agree to. 
1723 Swift Caden. 4 Van. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 18 He could 
not answer to his fame The triumphs of that stubborn dame. 
Attiwmblt (u nsoifib'l), a . ; also 6 aunswer- 
able. [f. Answer v. and so. 4 -able (an early in- 
stance of this ns a living Eng. suffix).] 

I. Liable to answer to a charge. 

1 . Liable to be called to account ; under legal or 
moral obligation ; responsible, accountable, a. 
absol. or with subord. cl. 

1396 Shahs, i lieu. IV, 11. iv. 571 If he haue robb'd these 
men, He shall be answerable. x6ot F. Tate House A. On/. 
Ed. II, | 93 (1876) 22 He shalbe aunswcrable if any peril 
happen, idi T. Pickeri n<; in Sparks Corr. A ml Rev. < s 853) 
III. 419 He was answerable with his heed, if the King's 
army were not duly supplied. 2808 Scott F. M. Perth 1 . 
105, I will be answerable thdt this galliard meant but some 
Saint Valentine's jest, 
b. to an authority. 

2348 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Hebr. xiL (R.) You must 
nedes be answerable vnto your hie pricste and hb lawe. 
1640 t Kirkcudbr. IVar-Couim. Alin. Bk. (1855) 75 The Com- 
mittie ordaincs Barquhillanlie . . to be answerable to the 
Commissar Depute. 2773 Adair Auier. hid. 939 , 1 imagined 
I should be answerable lo myself for every accident that 
might befai them. x86p Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xiii. 
277 For the good administration of which the magistrate . . 
was answerable to the power which appointed him. 

o .for an act or its results, a debt, or any implied 
duty or obligation. 

a 1667 Jkr. Taylor Serm. Dcd., He is highly answerable 
for his talent. 1699 Bentley Phot . ^78 Mr. B. . . at least is 
answerable for Che Language of his Book. 1700 Dr Foe 
Atoll. Ft. (1840) 178 She would be answerabb for her on all 
accounts. 1768 Blackbtonk Comm. 1 1 . 459 The ship and 
tackle . . are answerable <«u» well as the person of the bor- 
rower 1 for the money lent. 2837 1 . H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. 3) I. ii. 25 Both Scripture anu conscience tell us we are 
answerable for what we do. 2863 Kemble Rest’d. Georgia 
24 Slavery is answerable for all the evils. 

II. Capable of answering requirement j, purposes. 

2 . Such as responds to demands, needs, wishes ; 
suitable, fitting, proper, becoming, a. absol. arch . 

i«i Digger iTeom. Fract. iv. xxiv. f-e iij, Ye shall there 
in his answerable Chapiter, receiue rules for the inuention 
of hb capacitie superficial I. >994 Camew Huartds Exam. 
IVits ( 16161 xoa If he who hath any answerable nature, glue 
himselfe to make verses. 2691 Wood At A. Oxen. II/740 
Attended with an answerable train, in rich Liveries. ■ 79 * 
Burke Vend. Nat. Sec. Wks. 1 . 47 His reception wss an- 
swerable. t8e8 Carlyle Alitc. I. (2857) 193 The most an- 
swerable things in the world, 
b. with to. arch. 

1573 Thynne in Animadv. Introd. 54 Thee performance 
wherof shall., bee .. answerable unto your callings, and 
profitable unto mee. x6e> tr. Camdoefs Hist . Etta. n. ( 1688) 
eeB A Guard answerable to his Royal Dignity. 2638 J. 
Rowt and Mottfeft Thoot. Ins. 907 A death answerable to 
hb life. 2734 Richardson Grandieon II. xxxiL 312 Her 
treatment . . was not answerable to her merits. 

8. Corresponding, correspondent, accordant, agree- 
able. a. absol. arch. 

a 2986 Sidney (J.) A likeness . . answerable enough in some 
features and colours, but erring in others. 262a T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus IL sa (1619) 467 The Gospel bringeth saluation, 
but looketh for an answerable returns. 2673 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 11. L 4 Humility— a mean estimation or ourselves and 
an answerable Carriage .0 wards others. 2773 Adair Amor, 
tnd. 00 If the seasons nave been answerable. . the old women 
pay their reputed prophet. 2807 Harr Goes. Truth (1859) 
064 It is a difficulty which presses on all such as have ever 
made a venture into the higher regions of thought, to dis- 
cover anything like answerable realities,— to atone their 
ideas with their perceptions, 
b. with to. arch. » 

1380 Lyly Eu/h. 15a If the eourtesie of Enalande be 
aunswcrable to the customs of Pilgrimes. 2638 Cmiluncw. 
Relig. Prat, l L 1 1. 30, I fears your proceedings will be an- 
swerable to these beginnings! 27x8 Free-thinker No. 80. 
277 Some young Princess whose Birth b answerable to your 
own. 1869 A. Moasis O/en Secret i. 13 The themes . . sre 
• . too momentous to be introduced into common . . talk in 
a manner answerable to their sacrednesa. 

4 . Corresponding in quantity or amount ; pro- 
portional, commensurate, a. absol. arch. 
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2804 Cmnmm Obterv. Cm/i Comm, 7 Eminent and w 
traordinxrie attempt! . . are thought worthic their answer* 
able rewards idee Heyum Coemogr. u. (s6fe) 40 Stsetchad 
out ip great length . . but not of answerable breadth* arn^ 
South Wks. 1717 VI. 400 But their success wee answerable 
b. With to, 

rfi? J. Tavlob (Water P.) Lond. to Hamburg 4 C, Hia 
poet-like leggee were anawerable to the rest or the great 
frame which they supported. sApg Evelyn Do la Quint* 
Comfl. Card. 78 With a thickness answerable to their height. 
1769 Sia J. Reynolds Disc. (1876) 314 Render your At tore 
progress answerable to your pant improvement. 1844 Lin- 
uaku Angio-Sax. Ch. II. xiv. 1 18381 300 The eueceas 01 their 
labours was answerable to the purity of their motives, 
fi. Equivalent, equal ; adequate* sufficient^). arch, 
1581 Mabskck Hk. if Notes 009 This word Reward • . the 
schoulcmen, doc fondly set it to i»e auneweraUe to adeseruing 
which they call merits. i|M Biunocvil Exert. l xii ted. 7) 

37 One whole Integrum, which being added to >344, will be 
answerable to the second number of the Question, sdsg 
JturMaaroBD 7 'rtal Of Trf. Faith (1845) 5 An answerable 
number of men and angels. 1801 Wellington Dug. 6x3 
‘t he revenue of that Island will [not] be found answerable to 
its necessary expenditure. 

+ 0 . quasi -a* ft/. Answerably; conformably. Obs, 
1640-1 Kirhcndbr. War -Comm. Min. Bk, (1853)61 That they 
may be . .punished answerable to thair deservings. 2681 
Man row Strm. Po. cxix. >66 Wks. IX. sa6 Live answerable 
to your hope. 

III. passively. 

7 , Able to be answered, rare, 

1897 J. Cot.Ltxx Fu. Mor, Subj. (L) His best reasons are 
anawerable ; his worst are not worthy of being answered. 
t88s Sfect, 19 Nov. 1436/1 An Austrian statesman . . suggests 
solid, if answerable, reasons. 

Aumrablantss. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being answerable. 

1 . Correspondency, conformity, adaptation, arch, 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dout. xvl 95 So as there may be 

a mutual answerablenesse on both sides. 1699 Hammond 
On P» cl. j The answerableness of the notes in Musick to 
those observed by nature. 175s Law Sptr. Love 1. (18x6)43 
There are but three forms of nature, in answerablcness to 
the threefold working of the triune Deity. 

2 . Liability to be called to account; responsibility. 
1830 Lynch TAeofh. Trim, i. 13 To feel . . our dependence 

upon God, and our distinct personality and answerableness. 
Answerably (anssr&bli). adv. arch. [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2 ,J in an answerable manner; cor- 
respondingly, proportionally, conformably, suit- 
ably, fittingly* a. absol, 
s6ix SrecD Hitt. (it. Brit. vt. xxv. '163a) 139 Had his mind 
been answerably furnished with venue. x66a Fuller 
Worthed (1840) ill. 317 Held the state of a bishop, answer- 
ably habited. 1713 Derm am Phys.-Theoi. v. iv. 333 If Beasts 
had been made answerably bigger, there would not have 
been Grass enough. 1748 Richardson Clarissa lx8ix) VI. 
147 May I behave answerably ! 

D. with to. Conformably to, consistently with. 

■M Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus II. 504 Answerably unto 
the wisdom of that eminent Botanologer. 1698 [R. Fee- 
cchbow] View of Ecclee. Prof., He had acted but answerably 
to the Badge he wears, etc. 1708 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 114 
Rewarded nim answerably to hia Demerits. 1 

t AH8Wer8g8. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. ANSWER + 1 

-age ; cf. break-age ] The action of answering. 1 
164a Dtclar. House Comm, at July 8 Rather inflict an ex- 
emplary punishment on the contriver of such a scandalous 
Pamphlet, then condescend unto the answerage of k. 
A m wi r w (unsarax). Also 6 anaurer, aun- 
ewernr. ff. as prec. + -kb 1 .] One who answers. 
1 . One who replies to a charge, objection, argu- 
ment or statement. 

■S3) More Debell. Salem Wks. 1557, 087/1 This good an- 
swerer hath here borne himself so wd. 2638 Chilli now. 
Relig. Prot. 1 . n Prsf., Which the answerer . . clearly de- 
monstrated. 1714 SHArrcBti. Charmc. v. iL (1737) Hi. tys 
Author* who subsist wholly by the criticising or comment- 
ing Practice upon others . . distinguish’d by the title of 
Answerers. >838 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. u- ft 30. 38 The 
Defensio did not want answerers in England. 


a 1336 Cranmer Whs. 1. 66 Your wise dialogue . . between 
the curious questioner land] the foolish answerer. 1666 
Phil. Trans, 1. 189 Inquiries that require Leamingor Skill 
in the Answerer. 1796 Morse A mor. Grog. II. 188 The best 
answerer . . receives a premium of books. x866 J. M artinkau 
Ait. 1 . 1x9 Suck questions are sura to find answerers. 

3 . One who answer* back, or make* impertinent 
retorts. 

sms Latimbs Strm. Lords Prayer IL II. a6 Servants . . 
■hell not be murmurars, nor frowsrd answerer*. 

+ 4 . One accepting a challenge. Obs, 

1511 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 60 1 . 18a That every gentilman 
answerer doo subscribe his name to the Articles. 1513 Ln. 
Burners Froits. 11 . civil 433 The prise of the iustes of the 
aunswerera . . eras gyuen to the frenche kynge. 

+ 6. One responsible, esp. The person answerable 
to the Court of Augmentation for the rents and 
profits. Obs. 


did speake to the Ansurer Tor the use of the said children. 
Answering (ansoriq), vbL sbu [f. Answer v. 

I The ~ action of replying or res 


•81 Baaaoun Brace iv. #33 Thai msk ay thair aasuering 
ln-uu dowbill vndsrsunding. riuo Lott such Grail adx! 
>68 Of al thing he )af ham answering*. ms Fuuca He r» 
hinds ParL 374 As for Damasceaes author me. . it is not 
worth the aunswering, Mod. His answering in the exont- 
ioaiion was excellent. 


+ 2 * The action of meeting a liability. Obs. rare. 
s 6g8 Cromwell Sp. «s Jao.<CerL) 1 st God mors your 
learts for the a nswering or anything that shall bsdus onto 


hsrtiforthe a nswering of anything that shall bsdus onto 

f8. Correspondency, adaptation. Obs. rare. 

. 1874 N. FaisrAX Bulk # Sets*, s Tbs answerings or ana- 
logies of beings, have been hitherto but 111 pUcht or adjusted. 
S896 Phillies, Descant . . signifying the answering of quick 
Notes in one part unto a slower measure in the other. 

AnffiwmJUf, ppl* a. [f. as prec. + -in©*.] 

1 . Making, giving* or constituting a reply or 
response. 

>888 Frith (HIM A Book. . answering to M. More's Letter. 
1707 Pore Dune. tv. 437 And answering gin-shops sourer 
sighs return. sSoi Southey Thalaba v. xlili, In awe the 


youth received the answering voice. 
Eng. XL 386 The boats which covert 
answering cheer. 


1849 Macaulay Hist. 
6 the Thames gave an 


2 . Corresponding, correspondent (tel). 

i8m 8octhry Thalaba xn. xxvii, Where the sceptre In 
the Idol's hand Touch’d the Round Altar, in hi answering 
realm, F.nrth felt the stroke. 1848 T bench Huts. Loci. iu 
v. tat The world's expectation . . has an answering fact 
*% 7 » ucklb Civilis. I. ix. 369 The French have never had 
anything answering to our yeomanry. 
Amswirbiffly, adv. rare. [f. prec. +-t.t*.] 
Correspondingly. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. 371 Ech man, which wole trowe that 
thilk voice was acid in the eir ou^te answtringU trowe that 
thilk voice was spokun by the feend. tWba Ruskin Sesame 
3 The anaweruagly wider spreading . . ofthe irrigation of 
fiterature. 


3 The anaweruagly wider spreading . . ofthe irrigation of 
fiterature. 

AllRWGrl6M (a*nsailes), a. rare. [f. Answer sb. 

+ -LESS.] 

1 . Without an answer, having no answer, a. 
Having no answer to give. b. Having received no 
answer, o. That is, or contains, no answer. 

«gg Monk DebelL Salem Wks. 1557, 988/1 And then as 
you se this good man had ben quyt answerlesae. x«86 Let. 
to Earle Leycester 3a Excuse my doutefulneasc, ana take in 
good part my answere answerelcsae. 

2 . Having no possible answer, unanswerable. 
(Cf. countless , endless.) 

s8as Byron Juan vl Uiii, Our ultimate existence? what's 
our present? Are questions answerless. 1870 Spurgeon 
Trent. David Ps. xviii. ip Why Jehovah should delight in 
us is an answerless question. 

AmrararUuly, adv. rare- 1 . Tf. prec. + -LT».] 
In an answerless manner; in a way that is no 
answer. (See Answeiileme i c.) 

ifiso Ur. Hall Hon. Maried Clergie t. ft s Answered in- 
deed ; but, as he said, ftora omlofft — answerlesly. 

Aat (tent). Forms; 1 (IV. Sax.) ffimeto, -otto, 
-yttn, 3-4 ameto (amota), amte, 4-6 ampte, 

5- 6 ante, 5-7 annt, 6- ant. Also 1 (Anglian) 
*6mete, 3 4 emete ( atte), 4-6 emote, 0 em- 
mette, -otte (-out), amyte, emet, 6-7 emmot(t, 

6- emmet. PL ante (1 ftbmetan, 2-4 ameten, 4 
amp toe). [OE. nmete, fmete, cogn. w. OllG. 
Amelia, WCer. • dmaitjd , f. d- (see /E- P r *fa off, 
away + maitan , ON. meita, OHG. nuiysn ' to cut,' 
a* if * the cutter or biter oft* (Graff. ) The OE. be- 
came in 1 a -1 3th c. dwelt or imete in different dia- 
lects ; d mete has by suppression of medial vowel 
and bringing together of two consonants become 
amte (ample), ante (cf. account for aeconspte), ant ; 
emete, retaining the medial vowel, is now Emmet, 
q.v. Ant is the leading literoiy form.] 

I. A small social insect of the Hymenopterous 
order, celebrated for its industry; an emmet, a 
pismire. There are several genera and many species, 
exhibiting in their various habits and economy 
some of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
insect world. (For other quotations see JEmmkt.) 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 87 iEmettan wgra genim. 1097 R. 
Gjlouc. 096 As Jrycke aa ameten crepeh in an amete hullc 
imo Ayenb. 141 Alauo aae fyc Xitel amotc. 138a Wvcur 
Prov. xxx. 95 Amptis [7388 umtis] a feble puple, tliat greithea 
in rep time mete to them. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. i, He 
sawe by the earthe lowe Of Antes c 


sawe by the earthe lowe Of Antes crepe naming groate 
pleute. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helth tit. xii. 66 b, The lytteil* 
ant or emote helpcth up his felowe. 1547 Booxus Brer. 


Antes, which be about a Tree. s6is Bible Prov, vt. 6 Goa 
to the Ant [Wycl, ampte, amte, Coverd. Emmet], thou slug- 
gard. 1633 G. H Essex r Ch. Mil. in Tetu/le 184 The small- 
est ant or atome knows thy power. 164s Six T. Browns 
Relig. Med. jo The wiadome of Bees, Annts and Spiders. 
>733 Fops Ess. Mem lit. 184 The Ani's republic, and the 
realm of Bees. 2838 Penny CycL X 37a formic Acid, or 
acid of ants. x86x Holms Moquln-Tandon 11. nr. L ait When 
the Red Ant (Formica Rq/a) crawls over a piece of litmus 

T r, it produces a red track. 

Ant-eggs, ants' eggs, popular name of the 
larve of ants (a favourite food of young pheasants). 

rxooo [See xj. 1998 Txevixa Barth. Do P. R. xix. xciil 
9x6 Yf amptea eggea . . ben remeuyd . . the amptes gad- 
re th tbeua and b e ei yth theavm swnio tbeyr neest. c 1400 
Paltad. on Huob, i 680 Annt/eyton yeve heat [young 


and aeerytn tnevm m*en 4 o tbeyr neest. c 1400 
Paltad. on Huob. l 6to Annt/eyton yeve heat [young 
pheasants] eke- nft8 Lunro pst Health F vi, Stsmpe 
Amptes egges and stnUi tbapi thorough a clothe, tftog 
Butlbi Hud. t. ill. its Till purging Comfits and Ants Eggs 
Hod almost brought him off his Legs. 17S3 Chambers 
Cyci. Supp, av., Little vermicles, as smsll sa mitee, com- 
monly called Ants-eggs. 1879 Lubbock Sci. LocL iil 09 The 
lame of ants . . when full grown, tom into pupae . . con- 
stituting the so-called 4 ant-egga.' 


9 * White Ant: A veiy destructive aociil insect 
of the Neuropteroua order, alio called Termite. * 
u 13d JOROANOS S3 Est etiam genus narrisaimarum ton nL 
carum .stcut lana aloanim, quaram duritib* deotium, et& 
«7«1 Blutbau Port. Diet., Formlgxa btancas.] 2709 A 
Hamilton New Acct. E. Judies II. xhril, Th® while ants, 
which are really i n se ct s, that . . can do much mischief to 
cloth, timber, etc. 2840 Pommy CycL XXIV. asj The Ter-' 
mites, or white ants, ae they are often called, though they 
have little affinity with the true ants, are chiefly confined to 
the tropics, sftgy LtvtxasTomt 7 Vw* xxvii 340 llie white 
ante . . are the chief agenU employed in forming a fertile eoiL 

4 . Comb, unt-ootohor - Awt-tHbosh ; aat-guast, 
an animal of any other species, that habitually 
lives in ants* nests ; ant-heap, ant-hillook, — Anr- 
hill ; oat-hive, on artificial neat for ants ; ant- 
rioe (see quot) ; + ant-wart (seequot.); ant-worm, 
the larva of the ant Also obvious syntactic com- 
binations, as anteating, dike. 

Also Ant-sbae, Ant-jcatsr, Armm, Ant-fly, 
Ant-hill, Ant lion, Ant-tnrubh q.v. 

x86i Chambers EncycL s.v.,The true ant-catchers . . are of 
comparatively sober plumage, live among the huge ant-hills, 
seldom fly. 1879 Lubbock ScL Leet. ill 7a The majority or 
these ant-guests are beetles, ipi Pkxovau. Sp. DicL, 
Horwignero, an ant hcapo, Formiearium, myrmicetmm. 
xjtftg E. Buaxirr in Smiles Self-Help 8a That plodding, pa- 
tient, persevering process of accretion which builds the aut- 
heap. 1(57 Traps Comm. Ps. cxiii. 4 He looketh on tha 
earth as on an Ant-hillock. 017x9 Addison (J.) Those who 
have seeu ant-hillocks, have . . perceived those small heaps vi 
com about their nests. i8a6 Ki shy & Spence Entomol. ( r8a8) 
II. xvil <8 Huber invented a kind of ant-hive. 2879 Lub- 
bock Set. Loci. iv. X09 A Texan ant . . is also a harvesting 
species, storing up especially the grains of Aristida ole- 
gantha , the so-called 1 ant rice.' mm Nomenclator N.) An 
ant-wort, which, being deepe-rooted, Droad below, and tittle 
above, doth make one feele, aa it were* the stinging of ants. 
i 9 » W. Gould Acc. Eng. Ants 39 Ant Worms can only a 
little turn or extend their Bodies. 1873 Blake ZooL 85 Tha 
ant-eating forms of edentata. 1870 Geo. Eliot Thooph. Stub 
xvii. 309 Every petty aut-like performance. 

Ant, obs. form of Aunt, and of And. 

An*t (fint), contraction of are n't, are not ; col- 
loquially for aw not ; and in illiterate or dialect 
speech for is not, has not (han't). A later and 
still more illiterate form is Aint, q.v. 

iw6 E. Ward Hud. Rediv.(rtxx) I. l 94 But if your Kye« 
a’n t quick of Motion, They'll play the Rogue, that gave the 
Caution. 1734 Fielding Old Man 1007/1 Ha, na, ha! 
an’t we? no ! How ignorant it is I 1737 — Hist. Reg. l i b 
No more 1 an’t, sir. s8xa H. & J. Smith Re/. Addr. (1873) 
69 No, that a’nt it, says he. t8s8 Lyiton Pelham lxil (1853) 
17a A'n’t we behind hand? 2864 Tennyson North . Farm. 
xiii, A mowt ’a tafiken Joftnes, as ’ant a ’aApoth o’ sense, 
t Ant (&nt). Obs. Variant oion't, properly 'on 
it,' but frequently, in 16th c. and still diaicctally, 
as - o't * of it.' See ON. 

xgBo Papfe w. Hatchet (1844) 33 At least three figures in 
that Une, besides, the wit ant. 1 1389 Shaks. L. L. L. iQ -.) 
v. iL 460 , 1 see the trickc ant I 
Ant-, pref., short f. Anti- 'against,* before vowels, 
and A- ; in words already in Gr. as drTayvoriorrft 
antagonist, and occas. in mod. words, as ant-acid 
(less commonly anti-acid). 

-ant 1 , suffix, a. Fr. -ant, sometimes L. - cittern , 
-. antem , -entem, ending of pres. pple. (see -ent) ; 
sometimes a later adaptation of - Jntem only. All 
the participial forms were in OFr. levelled under 
-ant, the sole ending of the pr. pple., as L. amant-, 
vident-, sedent -, credent-em in Fr. amant, voyant, 
s/ant, cray ant. But other words were subsequently 
adopted in their L. stem form, as prudent, present, 
lUgant. Hence Fr. words in -ant are of two kinds, 
one answering to L -ant, the other to L. -ent, - ent 
All were adopted, in their actual Fr. fon&s, in Eng., 
where they subseq. became -awnl ; then again, with 
the change of stress, - ant , as L. ajfldcnt-cm, diffJ- 
dentem, plicant-em, servient-em, terimt-em, OFr. 
afiant, defiant, pliemt ', set leant, tenant, ME. afi- 
a(uYnt, aejia(u)-nt , flia\uynt, serjeau nt, tenau nt . 
Most of them retain -ant, e g. claimant, pleasant, 
poursuivant, servant, suppliant, valiant ; but since 
J 500 some have been refashioned with -ent after 
JL, wholly (as apparaunt, -ent), or partly (as in 
pendant, -ant, dependant, -ent, ascendant, -ent). 
lienee, inconsistency and uncertainty in the present 
spelling of many words, in which L. and Fr. analo- 
gies are at variance ; see -ent. Many new words 
of this class have been adopted from L. -dntem 
directly or through later Fr., or have been formed 
on L. analogies, or adopted from mod.Fr. and 
Komance -asst, -ante ; as concomitant, protestant, 
commandant, anmsfhesiant. For sense, see -ent. 
•Rat*, for -ani^ an assimilation of the northern 
Eng. to the Fr. form of the pres, pple., as in alb- 
weaUbmt , -ent. More commonly the converse took 
place, the native ssnd being substituted by northern 
writers for -ant, as in m bounda nd , e e mb l aud . 
•O&t 3 , a corruption of -an from various sources, 
due to confusion and assimilation of final -an, -and, 
-ant, as in pageant, peasanlj, pheasanip, trueudj, 
tyran(t. Cf. gyane, gyand, obs. forms of giant. 
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ANTAFKBODI&IA O. 


J iati (aratfl) w4r<4. Commonly to pi. ant*. 
pL mtm (no dng.), peril. f.o*/r befoe. Ct Antes.] 
A square pilaster on either side of a door, or at 
the corner of a building. 

•901 Cmamoees Cycl s.v., The projectors of the Anim 
shouldjdways ejuaJ ^hat^of the ^ * 


CycL VIL no/t 

i angle or 

: *nu hu a simi 


nployed anus, except 

an angle «r the exlranity of a wall . . Sometimes the 
iple kind of moulding and groove at iu 


Comb. anta-oap (pi. amtm-oape), the capital or 
top of an onto. 

slip Pinny CycL VII. uo^ [The Greeks] purposely gave 
to such pilasters, bases and anta-cape dissimilar from those 
Of the columns . . 'Ihe Doric anta-cap is very simple, and its 
abacus and other mouldings much narrower than those of 
the column-capital. 

A ***f!fl (*nt,«*aid\ a. and sb . ; also antiaoid. 
[f. Avt-« Gr. dvrl against + Acio.j 
A adj. Having the power or counteracting 
acidity, esp. in the stomach. 

173a Akmjthnot Rule 1 of Diet 049 Carrots . . antiacid and 
fattening. 1090 Wood 1x8791 49s Magnesia and its 

carbonate act in the same manner . . being both antacid and 
laxative. z80o Timet 5 Oct. 4/6 The use of glucose, iwtacid 
finings, and more recondite drugs [by brewers). 

B. sb. A remedy for, or preventive of, acidity. 

1730 Arbuthmot (J.) Oils are anti-acids, so far as they 
blunt acrimony. 1733 Chambers CycL Sapp., A Hint Lis are 
chiefly of the alcalious kind. b86i H ui.mb Moqnin. Tandcn 
11. ill. u. 87 The shell of the oyster . . was formerly extolled 
as a powerful absorbent and aniiarid. 

Antaorid (arnt|jrkrid), a. ff. Ant- + Acrid.] 

1833 Mayne Exp, Lex., Ant tier itl, applied to medicines 
which have power to correct an acrid conditiou of the se- 
cretions. 

Antes : see Anta. 


AntfigOlIfil (tfcntoegonftl), a. rare — \ [irreg. f. 
stem of Antauojmhm 4- -al; app.after h.agbtui/ds.} 
In antagonism : antagonistic. 

1863 J. Woodford Ckr. Sonet. 70 Whilst the antagonal 
principles of faith and sight fight out their content. 

Antagonism (dentae'gdniz’m). [ad. (Jr. dvra- 
ywvtofia, n. of action f. urra-yaivi^taBni : see Avt- 
AooNfZE. Cf. mod .Yx. antagonists. Not in John- 
son ; in Todd 1818 without quot] 

1. The mutual resistance or active opposition of 
two opposing forces, physical or mental ; active 
op|K>sition to a force. 

1839 Bltickw. Mag. XT,VJ. 647 When thin antagonism 
erased to operate. 1839 Mu i. Liberty il. < 18651 a 8/1 Opinions 
favourable . . to sociality and individuality' to liberty and 
discipline, and all the other standing Antagonisms of practical 
life. x88o Aove in 10/A Cent. No. 38. 709 Mixing up castes 
and nationalities with a view to class antagonism. 

b. spec, in Phys. and Art. 

1833 Maynr Exp. Lex., A ntngonism , a term for the action of 
those muscles which are opposed to each ocher in their office. 
1I39 Mrs. Sciiimmclpenwinck Trine, Beauty 111. ii. $ 36 
Antagonism is the juxtaposition of opposinif expressions in 
equally intense degree. 187a Darwin Emotions vai. 197 The 
central fascia of the frontal muscle would have contracted 
in antagonism. 187a Blackie Lays /light. In trod. 33 One 
of Beethoven's cunningly balanced antagonisms of sweet 
sound. 

O. Const. Antagonism between two things to or 
against a thing ; to he or act in antagonism to ; to 
be in, or come into antagonism with. 

1838 Btac/no. Mag. XI. IV. 587 Consciousness is an net of 
antagonism against the modification of man's natural being. 
1840 Cobdkm Speeches 37 The Government had not placed 
itself in antagonism to them. H. Reed Led. Eno. 

Hist . iv. 443 The natural antagonism of a base to a noble 
nature, a i860 Buckle Ctvilis. (1869) III. iii. 171 This ant- 

3 ;onism between the aristocratic and trading spirit. 1870 
Israeli Lothair xlviii. 960 That the Church is in ant- 
agonism with political freedom. 1878 Huxley Phytiogr. 
Pref. 7 In direct antagonism to the lundamental principles 
of scientific education. 1879 McCarthy LHum Times II. 337 
Russia . . was brought into cnronic antagonism with Turkey, 

2. An opposing force or principle. * 

1840 Carlyle Heroes ( 1858' 340 These two Antagonisms at 
war here, in the case of l.aud and the Puritans, are as old 
nearly as the world, a >899 Db Quincky in Page Life < 1877) 
H.xix. 186 As if resulting from mighty and equal antagon- 
isms. i860 Ferries Lee/. Grit, /'kilos. I. xiv. 435 An ant- 
agonism put forth against the passions. 

Antagonist C&ntar^onist'. [ad. (perh. through 
Fr. antagonists, if»th c. in Litt.) I* antagSnista (in 
Jerome], ad. Gr. dvrayannar-t/t opponent, rival, n. 
of agent f. drrayw*l{-4ofau : nee Antagonize.] 

1. One who contends with another in an athletic 
conte.t, a battle, or struggle for the mastery; an 
opponent, an adversary. 

1399 B. Jonson Cynthios Rev. v. ii, Your antagonist, or 
player against you. x6eiC Iockbiam, Antagonist, an enemy, 
■flay Milton P. L. x. 387 Satan . . Antagonist of Heaven's 
Ai might ie King. 1790 Burke Fr. Rer. 946 He that wrestles 
with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. 183 a Prescott Philip a. iL <1857) 
1 1 Philip ran the flr^t course. His antagonist was the Count 
Manefefdt, n Flemish captain of great renown. 

2. Au opponent in any sphere of human action, 
as politics, controversy, etc. 

tH0 Posy hi Kllis Grig. Lett, tt, 333 III *47 Potter and 
Godfrey, antagonists* to the Pope's supremacy here. iM 
Prvwn c Corns. Costas 14 Ma-ks what good vse our Antagon- 
ist snakes of this conclusion, 1706 Phillips, Antagonist 
• .one that in Disputation or Arguing opposea another* s%B 


BaswsTEa Newton (1833) 11* xxiii. 307 This answer of Sir 
Isaac's . , called into the field a fresh antagonist. 

A An impersonal agent acting in opposition. 

1711 Ammon Sped. No. ioPs A Well written Book com- 
pared with its Rivals and Antagonists, is like Mosee's Ser- 
pent. S794 Scluvan View Nat. II. 117 Fire and air act as 
antagonists in boiling, 183/8 J. Gilbert Chr. A tone m. v. 
(18501x36 Justice and mercy ought by no account to be con- 


4. Phys. A muscle which counteracts another, 
contracting while the opposite one relaxes, ami 
conversely. 

>706 Phillips, Antagonists or Antagonist (in A net.) is 
taken for a Muscle el an opposite Situation or contrary 
Quality, legs Chambers CycL s.v., We have some solitary 
muscles, without any Antagonists. 1880 Syd. Soe. Lex. s. v„ 
The flexor muscles are the antagonists of the extensors. 

6 . Used attrib. as sb. iu apposition, or adj.: — 

Antagonistic. 

1671 Milton Sams. 16a 8 None daring to appear antacon- 
let 1777 Priestley Phil. Access. f 4. 31 A limb is keut 
motionless by the equal action of antagonist muscles. 1789 
1 *. J epyerson Writ. (1859. II. $B8 The antagonist nation. 
1830 Coleridge Ch. hr State 141 Antagonist forces arc neccs- 
sarily of the same kind. 1830 Sir J. Herbcnel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 189 The quality of opacity is not a contrary or ant- 
agonist quality to that of transparency. 

Antagonistic (&*nt;r gftnrstih), a. [f. prec. + 

-IC.] 

1. Of the nature of an antagonbt ; mutually op- 
posed ; actively opposed. 

163a B. Jonson Magn. Lady 111. iv. (V.) Their valours are 
not yet so .. truly antagonunick as to fight, 1843 Mill 
Logic 11. iv. 1 6 The antagonistic action or acids and alka- 
lies. stag M11 1. Liberty 137 The progressive principle . . is 
antagonistic to the sway of Custom. 1873 wood Therap. 
(1879 a Co That opium and belladonna ore, in their influence 
upon the system, antagonistic. x88x M. Williams in 19 th 
Cent. No. 40. 505 Innumerable antagonistic foir.es which 
confrout each other in eternal opposition. 

2. Phys. Said of the muscles which counteract 
each other's action. 

1843 Todd A Bowman Phys. Aunt. II. 399 The action of 
the external and internal intercostals must be antagonistic. 

Antagoni'fttioal, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al 1 .] 
Of antagonistic character or tendency. 

1630 J.T ay los v Water P.i H r hs. 111. 76 There hath been an 
Antagonisticall repugnancy betwixt vs. 184a Pox M.Roget 
Wks. 1864 I. 330 Until the instances . . be sufficient in num- 
ber to establish an antagonbiical rule. 

intag^fivf^flally, adv. ff. prec. + -iY 2 .] 
In antagonistic mnnner ; in rivalry or active op- 
position. 

i8SS Kmf.bson in Carr. Carlyle ( 1BB3' II. 343 The solo sings 
the theme; the orchestra roar* antagonistically. s88o Mac- 
lean in Statu/ant xi Mar. u88a)6/i The people being so 
antagonistically inclined towards me. 

A&t&gOniBBtion (d ntaigonaiyfi Jan). rare. 
[f. next 4- -ation.J The action of antagonizing. 

1883 Howrlij Undisc. Country II. too This question of 
antagooisation could be settled in a manner absolutely final. 

Antagonise (ibnUe gftnniz 1 , V . [ad. Gr. dvr- 
aywvi(-*o$ai to struggle against, vie with, rival ; f. 
dvri against 4 - dywlfc usBai to struggle, *f. dywv a 
contest : see Agon.] 

+ i. irons . To compete with, vie with, rival. Obs. 

**» T. Herbert Trav. ait l*he Dodo which for shape 
and rareutftsc may amigouise the Pliirnix of Arabia. 

2. To act in antagonism to, struggle against, 
contend with, oppose actively. 

174a Bailey, Antagonise, to act the Part of an Opponent 
in arguing, to oppose, to contradict. 1773 in Johnson, and 
s8s8 in Tood [only from Bailey). x8s8 Keats Lndym. (1P5U 
81 Like one huae Python Antagonising Boreas. 1863 Man- 
son Ree. Brit . Philos. 48 A so-called Scottish Philosophy of 
Common Sense to antagonise all this mass of English and 
imported Sensationalism. 

b. In England, antagonizing forces must be of 
the tame kind, but in the political phraseology of 
U.S. a person may antagonize (i.c. oppose) a 
measure. 

x88s Boston Rvg. Transer. 4/3 Ex-Secretary Windom did 
not henitatc openly to antagonise cx-Secretary Sherman's 
bill. Ibid. 8/5 The Democrats on the committee have given 
notice of a determination to antagonise this and all other 
bills for tiie admission of Territories as States. 

3. Phys. To counteract the action of (the opposite 
muscle). 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 65/1 T hese fibres . liave a con- 
stant tendency to antagomxe the adductor muscle, i860 
Lewfs Phys. Com. LifeU. x. s8o The body is balanced by 
an incessant shifting of the muscles, one group antagonising 
the other. 1870 Rou.eston Anita. Life 56 The ligament 
divaricates, when not antagonized by the adductor muscles. 

A Hence : To counteract or neutralize the action 
of (any force). 

1833 Sir J. Herrciifl A sir. viiL 085 Perpetual contest be- 
tween conservative and destructive powers . , so antagonising 
one another as to prevent the latter from ever acquiring on 
uncontrollable ascendancy. x86o Emerson < 'pad. L(/e{x86t) 
i. 17 If Fate follows and limits power, power attends and 
antagonize* Fate. xBx Kamadok Cur. Comma p. 49 The 
tumefaction of latent catarrh . . is sufficient to antagonize 


6 . intr. To act in antagonism. 
s86s Hulmr Moquin- Tandon ii. vt. L 378 These organs . • 
act from above downwards, but without antagonizing. 

6 . tram. To render antagonistic, make an ant- 
agonist 


Echo so Feb. 0/4 The very doing of this work . . ant- 

me certain sections of the people whose interests are 

supposed to be prejudiced by legSueMVe changes. 
Jtate*graaMdt /ft- A ff, prec. -T-m] Ren- 
dered antagonistic; irreconcilably opposed. 

1843 R. Hamilton Pep, JSdne. viii. (ad. 1) 180 Nobly stand- 
ing woof from all Sectarianism, but practically antagonised 
to all spurious latitude. 1877 A. Sullivan Now ini. xiv. 
138 Protestant and Catholic were daily becoming more and 
more hopelessly antagonised. * 

Anta gonise*. Phys. rare. [f. os prec. 4--BB*.] 
A muscle that an Lagonbe* another ; ■ ANTAOONIHT4. 

1879 Morris AnaL Joints 13 One set of muscles acting as 
antagonisera to the others. 

Antagonising, Pfl. a. [f. ai prec 4 •ihg*.] 
Acting in direct opposition ; mutually opposing. 

iBte Bentham PachtngdSai 331 To . . reconcile , . to each 
other the antagonizing ends of justice. z8»y Jab. Mill Brit. 
Jmtia II. v. v. 486 This step was vehemently opposed . . by 
the antagonizing party. 1848 Mill Pal /icon. m.xv. |a A 
complete equipoise between these Antagonising forces. z80g 
Bain Senses 4 int. 11. iv. 1 7 1x864; <268 The two antagonizing 
classes of muscles. 

t Anta gony. Obs. rare-', fad. Gr. doraywta, 
f. don agauiat 4- uyvuia struggle.]^ Antagonism. 

1643 Mii.ton Divon't viiL <i8si- 43 The incommunicable 
aniogony that is between Christ and HeliaL 
t Antal. Obs. [ad. meil.l.. an tale, antalium , 
entalium , of uncertain origin.] The gtuteropod 
shell Denta lium Knialt , or an allied species. 

1637 Tomlinson Renan’s l)isp. 461 Another oca shell-fish, 
called an Antal, whose use iu medicine is very frequent 
ifiTfl Phillips, Antal , a Sea Shell-fish of a little fingers 
length, streaked without, smooth and hollow within, like a 
little 1 ub[ej where the fish is contained. 

Antalgio (wntjocld^ik), a. and sb. Med. [mod. 
f. Ant- + uAy-nf pain 4 -to.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or alleviate pain. 

1773 in Asii. 1839 in Hoofer Med. Diet. 1833 Maynk 

Fxi. Lex., Anodyne, driving away pain, antalgic. 

B. sb. A medicine or application having this 
tendency ; 'that which softens pain, anodyne.' J. 

1733 Ciiamhfrh Cyd. SupjL, Anta/gics amount to the same 
with Anodynes. 

Antalkllli (cent, a-lkali). Med. [f. Ant- 4- Al- 
kali.] Anything wliich counteracts the action of 
on alkali, esp. in the human body. 

1834 Penny Cycl il. 67/1 Atitiilkalie* . . are means of 
counteracting the presence of alkalies in the system. 

Antaltalina (Bent,a-lkaicin s , a. and sb. Med. 
[f. prtc. : ct. alkaline ] 

A. adj. rnuntcracting the action of alkalis. 

1833 Mavnc Exp. Lex., Anta Undine, Having the power 

of neutralising alkalis : such are all the Hc.ds. 

B. sb. An anlnlkaline substance or agent. 
z8zz in Hoofer Med. Diet. 

Antambulaoril (a:«nt,Kmbi/d^ krM, -ae kril), 
a. Zool. Also nnti-amb'. [f. Ant -4 Ambulaghal.] 
Opposite to what is ambulacral. (In Echinodcrms 
it sometimes happens that the ambulacral zones do 
not extend from one pole of the body to the other. 
Where the ambulacral zone ends, the antambulocral 
begins, as in the apex of a sea-urchin, or the upper 
side of a star-fish.) 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 143 The antiamtmlacral sur- 
face. 1877 Huxley Ana/, htv. An. 553 [In s Starfish J the 
ambulacral, and the opposite, or antumbulacral (aces are 
ol’eaual extent. 

II Antillll'clMil (£ent&nsrkljUis). Rhet. \Obs. 
[L., a. Gr. dvravanAaois, {. uvravanha-uv to reflect, 
bend back ; f.urrS against, in the opposite direction 
4- i.vau\d m 9tv to break or bend back.] 

1. A figure of speech, ' when the same word is 
repeated in a different, if not in a contrary signifi- 
cation ; as In thy youth learn some craft , that in 
thy old age thou tnayest get thy living without 
craft: J. 

1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. icq Antanaclaius, A figure when 
the same word is repeated in a divers if ink in a contrary 
signification . . al*o a retreat to the matter at the end of a 
long parenthesis. 1681 M anton Serin. Ps. cxix. 133 Wlau 
187a VIII. 366 'That Abraham sgsinit hope believed in 
hope' . . is an antanaclasis, an elegant figure, having the 
form of a contradiction. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 61 p 3 He 
generally talked In the Paranomasia . . but in bis humble 
Opinion he shined movt in the Antanaclasis. 

2. 'A returning to the matter at the end of a long 
parenthesis ; as Shall that heart ( which doth not 
only feel them, but hath all motion of his life placed 
in them) shall that heart , / say , etc.' J. 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 364 That mortal! Aniana- 
clasis, and desperate piece of Khetorick. 1837 [See in «.| 
f Antanago gt, Phet. Obs. [f. Ant- 4 Gr. uva- 
yoiytf a leading or bringing up.] (See quot.) 

1389 Puttemham Eng. /Wi’VlArb.laa^ntenapogc, or the 
Recompcncer, seemed® to make amends, fur which cause it 
is called by the original! name in both languages, Ihe Re- 
compericer, as . . I must needs my, that my wile isashrowe, 
But such a huswife as I know but a fevve. iwf Philuk, 
Antanagogt, in Rhetoric a figure ; when, not being able to 
artawer the Adversary's accusation, we return the charge, 
by loading him with the same Crimes. 173s in Chambers 
Cycl . ; arm in mod Diets. 

AntaphrodisiftO (tent ,aefrodizHfck),a. and 4 A ; 
also *nu-*ph-t [mod. f. Ant- 4 Gr. dg po8«aia«*df, 
t dfpobioto t venereal, f. 'A^poMnj VenuaJ 
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A adj. Tending to counteract venereal desire. 
174a Bailey, A ntaphrvdisiack, a Term given to Medicines 
that extinguish Venereal Desires : also Anti venereal rtje 
J.IMOLKV Nat. Syst. Hot, 19 The whole of this order [the 
water lily tribe] nan the reputation of being antiapbxodisiaot 
2. sb. A medicine or application so used, 
im in Chambers Cyc! Sup/. 17M F.dinb. Now Dtspdvjqx) 
sioThese seeds have been celebrated as andphrodisiacs. 

Antaphroditic (a*nt|iefwditik), a . and sb, 
[mod. f. Ant- 4 - Gr. *A ppobirrj Venus 4* -10.] 

A. adj. Of use against venereal disease. 
ie SA in Johnson. 1853 in Mavmb Ex/. Lex. 

IS. sb. 1. A medicine so used. 


1706 Pint urn, Antapkroditiek* , Medicines that are us'd 
against the French Pox. (So in Bailey, etc.] 

f 2 , * Antaphrouisiac. Ohs. 

17x9 Clossogr. Neva, Antia/hroditicks are medicines that 
by Lust. 

A&tapo'logy. rare. [f. Ant- + Apology.] A 
reply to an apology. 

1693 WxTRNHALi.<n/&)The Antapology of the melancholy 
Standcr-by : in answer to the Dean of St. Paul's late book. 
1710 tr. Dupin'* Red. Hist. 16 th C. 1. 111. xvi. 497 (Petrus 
Sutor] wrote an Apology for the Vulgar Version : an Ant- 
afiology Printed at Paris in 1393. 

Antapopl«OtiO (it- nticepaplektik), a. and sb. 
AM. Also 8 anti-, [f. Ant- + Apoplectic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or cure apoplexy. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 468 Bleedings, Purges, Diureticks, 
and Antapoplectick Medicines. 17x0 Blair ibid. XXXI. 
35 They are also Pectoral, Auti-Apoplectick* 1755 in J. 

+ B. sb. A medicine so used. Obs. 

1733 Chamber* Cycl.Su/p., A/o/lectica . . a name used by 
some for what we more pru|»erly call Antapoplectic*. 

Antawhim (x-ntajkiz’m). rare [mod. f. 
as Antauciiy + -ihm ] < )pposition to government 

in general. (In mod. Diets. So the two next.) 

AntaroMst. rare-*, [f. ns prec. + -iht.] One 
who is opposed to all government. 

Ant&rclli’*tio, a. rare-*, [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Opposed to nil government. 

i Autarchy. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. mod. L. ant- 
arc bia (. Gr. dvri agninst 4* -apxla, f. cpx~ in Apx-uv 
to rule, dpx-ri rule, government.] (See quot.) 

1696 Blount Clossogr., An fair Ay, an opposition to govern- 
ment. Washington tr. Milton's I)ef. Pop. ii. 56 11851) 

That this word Autarchy and Monarchy ore Synonymous, 
I cannot easily fierswadc my self to believe. 

Antarctic (ftnta'jktik), a. and sb. Forms: 4 
antartyk, 4-7 -ik(e, -iok(e, 6 -tque, antlartlok, 
6*8 antartio, -arotique, 7 -8 antarotiok(e, (7 
anartio), 6- antarotio. [a. OFr. antartique ( « 
Tr. antartic. It. antartico), ad. L. antartic-us, 
-arctic-us, a. Gr. urrapuritt-lt opposite to the north, 
f. Ami against, opposite + Apmuc-us of the Bear, 
northern, f. Aptrror bear, the constellation of the 
Bear. The orig. Eng., phonetically modified by 
passage through Romance, has, like mod.Fr. ant- 
ar clique , been since conformed to the Gr. spelling, 
though still often pronounced dmtd itik.] 

A. adj. 

1. Opposite to the arctic ; pertaining to the south 
polar regions; southern. Antarctic Pole , the South 
pole of earth or heavens ; Antarctic Circle, the 
parallel of f»6‘ 3 1’ South, which separates the South 
Temperate and Smith Frigid Zones. 

*366 Maunimn. wii, 181 In l.ybyetnen seen first thesterre 
antartyk. 1:1391 CiiAi/cnt A stmt. 11. § 95 Than in the ]»ul 
autariik bymane the Ori-ontu. 1336 Rkcordl Out. Knowl. 
97 The Autartikc t ink- is cquall mid equidistant to the 
Arclike circle. 1994 lti.um>i vh. iv. I nr rod. 133 The 

Pole Ant. in iu ue.th.it is to nay, the South Pole. x6oi Holland 
Pliny \ 1634) 1 . ijo Canopus, r. goodly great and bright star 
about the pole Antarctukc. 1649 Howlll Lift. Addr., 
From the Anartic to the Artie sk’e. a 1649 Dkumm. ok 
Hawtii. t Wtns Wk*. 171 1, 38/a Antartick parrots, Ethiopian 
plumes. 1777 Koiu-.imsmn Hist. A suer. 1. 453 It is probable 
thut An open sea stretch*** to the Antartic pole. 1881 Hooker 
in Nature No. 619. 447 There is 110 Antarctic floru except a 
few lichens and son-weeds. 

+ 2 .Jig. Directly opposite, contradictor), antipo- 
dean. Obs. 

* 44 ?. .KVF.1.AN0 Gen. Poems (t6jp ixq My Wit shall l»e on 
what side Heaven you please, provided it ever bo Antaruick 
to yours. ' t6w Corros Es/ertum 11. vnt. 369 So strange an 
alteration in them both, and so antartick to those good dis- 
positions betwixt them, a 17x1 K X n Christo/hil Poet. Wkx. 
1791 I. 501 AnUrctiik Wills in tne for t ropiro vy’d: My 
Rational to Heuv'n aluiiu inclin'd, My Sensual with the 
World and Satan join'd. 

B. sb. [ The adi. used el lift .] 

1. The south pole, or the regions adjacent. 

*3 * Mauniikv. xviL iBaThei that ben toward the antartyk. 
1396 Fitx-t.h-kmy Drake (1881 » 90 From th‘ Artiquo to th* 
Antartique famosed. 166a H. More Eh thus Tn\ (i7ia> 31 
The Axfc-tree of the Anturclick. *7«4 . Cowpkr Task 1. 690 
Far Into the deep Towards the Antarctic. 

+2.//. Obs. rate. 

1x640 Jackson iu Southey Common//. Bk. Ser. it. 11849I77 
An fare: irks they are, and think they can never be far enough 
from the North Pole , until they run from it into the South 
Pole, and pitch tlieir habitation in terrti incept it A % in a 
world and church unknown to the ancient*. 

<tC. Antarctic it. Obs . [f. the sb.; cf. lord it. 
Anti rdf.] To go to the opposite extreme. 

1647 Ward Simp, CobUr 47 If it [Majestas Imperii} 


extends Itself beyond Its due Artidue . . Sains PofuO must 
Antartique it, or else the world wifi be Kxcentrick. 

t AatSTOtioalL a. Ots. ran. [f. prec. (B) + 
•alL] Of or pertaining to antarctic regions. 

1693 Sis T. Blount Nat. Hist, xaa Others call it Antarcti- 
ca! Bugloese, Henbane of Peru. 

t AntftTOtiOftUyt adv. Obs. ran. [f. prec, 4 - 
lt 3 .] In an antarctic or contraiy way, in direct 
opposition. 

a 17x1 Kbn Hymns Ev. Wks. 1791 I. 107 None God and 
Mammon con at once obey, They humane Wills Antarctic- 
ally sway. 

Aatacrthritio (smtili^rrtik), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. Ant- 4* Gr. AMrot-fa gouty: see Arthritic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or relieve gout. 

2779 in Ash. 1890 Lihdlxv Nat. Syst. Bet. 73 The root 

is supposed by the Hindoos to poss e ss . . antarthntic virtues. 

B. sb. A medicine so used. 


1706 Phillips, Antarthriticks , Remedies good against the 
gout. 174a in Bailey; and in mod- Diets. 
Antasthmatio (sentifcsfcmtt'tik), a. and sb. [f. 
Art- 4- Cir. dtsBparutdtt Asthmatic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or relieve asthma. 
B. sb. A medicine so used. 

1681 tr. Willis's Rem. Mod. Wks . , Antasthmaticks, Things 
good against the cough or asthma. *706 Phillips, Ant- 
usthmaticks , Medicines against the Ptisick or shortness of 
Hreath. 274a in Bailey. 1779 in A011. 2893 > n Mayne. 


Antetropllio(a!nt|fitrp‘fik), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Ant- 4- Gr. urpoqAa Atrophy 4- -10.] 

A adj. Tending to counteract atrophy. B. sb. 
Anything given with this purpose. 

(x8s2 Hookei Med. Did., Antatrophica, Medicines which 
relieve or restore consumption.] 2893 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 

A*nt-bea:r. [from its remote likeness to a bear.] 
The popular name in British Guiana of the Great 
Ant-eater, Myrmccophaga jubata. 

2691 Ray Creatior 1 (L.) Two sorts of tamanduas (live] upon 
ants, which therefore are called in English ant-bears. 2862 
Cornh. Mag, Jan. 192 A huge ant-bear . . his bushy tail curled 
over his back . . and his long snout held dose to the ground, 
as if in search of his insect prey. 

Antdom. nonce wd. [f. Ant sb. + -dom.] The 
estate or race of ants. 

i»3 in Knowledge n June 374/1 The skeletons of untdoin 
were around that lonely one. 


t A-nte. Obs. [a. Sp. ante , also dante, ad. Arab, 
la land, some animal of the antelope or buffalo 


kind, *cl Dante, que los Affricanos Hainan Lan/t* 
iMarmol, in Dozy). Its skin is called in Arab. 
ad-daraca lam', corrupt, in Sp. adaraga dante ; 
adarga de ante , whence dante, ante , for the animal.] 

[1998 Floriu, Ante . . a wildc beast in India as big as an 
asse with round eares, with the neather lip like a trumpet, 
neuer going hut by night. | s6eg Purchas Pilgrims il 2009 
Uu files, Badgers, Ante, Deere. 

Ante, obs. form of Ant and Aunt. 


Ante-, L. prep, and ativ., used in composition 
with vbs., as antecedere to go before ; vbl. sbs., as 
anteccsso* |a foregoer; other sbs. and adjs. derived 
from phrases, as antecenium (from ante cenam), 
antetcmplum , an tenter id idnus (f. ante meridiem ), 
antcpscnultimus (f. ante psmulttmum). Examples 
of all these have been adopted iu Eng. directly or 
through Fr , and have, since 1600, served as models 
for the formation ol others, especially of the last 
class, from which, as in ante-temple , antenuptial, 
ante - has acquired a separable character, and is 
prefixed to oilier words, as ante-room, ante - 
Cuvierian , ant- -it ate . Adjectives of this type arc 
formed at will, either with or without adj. endings, 
ns ante-baptismal , ante- Norman, ant c-rij or mat i an- 
al ; and ante-communion , antes eformation, ante- 
war. The latter are really attributive phrases, 
similar to the native after-dinner oration, before- 
breakfast lesson, out of-doors employment, upstairs 
room. The former, though formally compounds 
of ante 4- adjective, are in sense adj. formations on 
a phrase, as ante-mundane , logic&ll y(antemund)um 
4- ane; cf. ( otd-ivoman)ish . Some of the more ob- 


vious or these combinations of ante- are grouped 
together here, as not needing separate treatment 
A. sbs. (Main stress on a'nte- : a'nterhapd.) 

1. Of position: in which ante- usually — A smaller 
introductory — ; os anta-oavern, -oloaet, -gar- 
den, -hall, -porch, -portico, -stomach ; aUo 
ante-bath, ar. apartment opening into the bath; 
ante-ohuroh — Antk-chapkl ; ante-nave, the 
western part of a divided nave ; ante-number, the 
preceding number. These begin after 160a 

2827 Edits. R*v. XXVIII. 331 The bathers first enter a 
vault or *antebath. Ibid. The Georgian ladies employ the 
*ante-cavem* ax dressing room*. Ahfh Micklethwaitk Mod. 
Par. Ch. ley If there Ifl an *antecnurch, they should be 
placed there. 2709 Phii. Traps. XXV. eioo Its Entrance, 
first and second Galleries, "AtMiclomets. 2861 Card. Chrou. 
6 July 691/3 'I'hc spectator is supposed to stand in the ff antc- 
garden. S848 Lyttoh Harold iv* 148 A low forlorn # ante- 
hall 1809 Soutiiky All for Love iv. Wks. VII. 173 Now 
before the Holy Door In the *Ante-nave they stand. x6«6 
Bacon Sy/va 1 106 Whatsoever Vertue is in Numbers, for 


A1TTX-AOTXD. 


Conducing to Concent of Notes, Is rather to be ascribed to 
the # Ante-aumber than to the Entire Number* 2604 Wuttoh 
An kit. (167a) 08 An Atrium Grmcum two may translate k 
an * Anti-Porch, after the Greek manner l s%8 Button Diet . 
Arch. 13 Amtica . . a door, a porch, or *ante-poittca 2691 
Ray Creatien (17x4) aB Swallowed into the crop .. or at least 
Into a bind of *Aslf-stitnnffihi 

2. Of time or order: in which ante- A previous 
or anticipatory — , or A something previous or 
anticipatory to — ; as ante-dawn, -disposition, 
-luminary, -occupation, -predicament, -spring, 
-taste ; also ante-eternity, the quality of having 
existed from ail eternity; ante-noon, the fore-noon. 
These begin after 1600. 

2842 Blacktv. Mag. XLIX. 987 That mysterious *ante-dawa 
— that prelihation of the full daylight .. the Z od i a c a l light. 
26 iz Florio, Antidis/ositione , an *antidisposition, or pre- 
cedent inclination. 2678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 242 He . . 
maintained .. the Worlds * Ante-Eternity and Incorrupti- 
bilit). 2684 Ciiar nock Attrib. God 1183^4) I. 367 The pro- 
mise of eternal life is as ancient as God himself . . as it hath 
an # ante-etemity, so it hath a post-eternity. 2686 Goad 
Celest. Bod. 1. xv. 96 At other hours of the "Ante-Noon. 
2696 Blount Glossogr., * Anteoccupatum , a preventing or 
seising tint. 1706 Phillips, * A ntepredicaments (in Logiclc) 
things necesaary to be known before-hand. for the better un- 
derstanding of the Predicaments ; as Definitions of Terms, 
•“! G. Munich Country Pleas, (ed a) a Our "antespriug 


_ _ r premonitory awakening. 2861 Sheppard Fait 0/ 'Korns 
iv. 165 An *antetaste of those dire and bloody struggles. 

B. adjs. (Main stress not on ante ; ante-nuptial, 
ante-wa r. Mostly of i<*th century.) 

L Of position: in which ante** Before, in front 
of — ; as ante-osBoal, before the emeum or 'blind 
gut * ; ante-initial, before the beginning, prefatory; 
ante-pectoral, in front of the breast. 

2862 Hulmk Moquin- Taudon 11. 1. 44 The small intestine 
or "anticsecaL 2834 Southey Doctor \\ 86a) a The chapters 
•ante-initial and post-initial 2806 Kirby A Spence EntomoL 
IV. xxxviii. 38 The "uutepectoral pair of the mole-crickeL 
2. Of time or order : in which ante = Occurring 
or existing in the time before (a fact or condition, 
implied in the following adj., or definitely expressed 
by the following sb.); ns a. with adj. ending: 
ante- Babylonish, -baptismal, -Christian, -eo- 
olesioatioal, -Gothio, -historic,- human ; ante- 
jentaoular, before breakfast; ante-judiciary, tak- 
ing place before judgement ; ante-Justinionian, 
-metallic, -mortal, -Mosaioal, -Norman, -nup- 
tial; ante-patriarchal, exiting before the patri- 
archs ; ante -posthumous, posthumous (pro- 
fessedly), but written before ; -reformational, 
•revolutional, -revolutionary, b. with sb., form- 
ing attrib. phr. : ante bt idol, -tommunioti, -reforma- 
tion, - resurrection , - sunrise , -war. Cf. the 1* 
ante-mortem, before-death. In this sense ante- 


varies with pre-. 

2833 1 . Taylor S/ir. Des p. iii. 9 6 The "antehabylonish Jew*. 
1890 C. Wordsw. Occas. Serm. Scr. 1. 104 "Ante-baptismal 
regeneration. 1B47 1 - Hunt Men, Worn., 4 Bks. II. x. 
9X0 * Ante-bridal trepidation. 2898 Sears A than. in. iii. 970 
What was the *aiite-Christian doctrine respecting the con- 
dition of the dead? 28x7 Cent/. Mag. XCVII. 11. 487 This 
part of the "Ante-Communion Service is now so commonly 
omitted on Sunday*. 2880 Gunther Fishes 16 Several of 
such "untecu vierian works must be mentioned. 2809 South ey 
in Q. Rev. XXXIX. 361 Its "ante-ecclesiastical history* 
x8«4 II. Coleridge Grk. Class. Poets 99 This event . . is in- 
volved in the same thick mist of "ante-historic antiquity. 
i860 F akrar Orig Lang. x. 2x4 Other languages also in an 
"ante-historical and embryonary state. 2862 Tulloch Eng. 
Puri/, ii. 964 He fills up the "ante-human space . . by an 
array of spiritual machinery. 2811 Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 
44 This "ante-jentocular hour. 2670 Prance Addit. Narr. 
50 Purgatory, or "Antcjudiciary and intennedial delivery of 
souls. 2880 Muihhead Gains Introd. 7 Any question of 
* Ante-J ustinianian law. 2865 Lubbock Prth. Times 60 The 
Stone age . . the "ante-metallic period. 28B7 IIare Guesses 
it. (1873) 556 If a spirit., were to revisit this home of its 
"antemortal existence 1883 Standard 16 May s/b The 
*ante-mortem treatment of the brutes. 2684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth L 983, 1 look upon all other [books] that pretend 
to bu "ante-Mosaical or patriarchal, as spurious and fabu- 
lous. 2863 Cox Eng. Govt. 1. iii xx As to the *antc- 
Norman councils. 28x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1879) 111. 75 
To legitimate the duke of I .ancaster’s "ante-nuptial children. 
2769 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 928 Primeval sages or "ante- 
patriarchal Saracens. 2899 Wiskman Fabieia 990 The old 
capsariuss* he had had himself rattlingly called in his "ante- 
posthumous inscription. 189a S. Maitland Essays 165 They 
had never seen any "ante-reformation Waldcnses. 2861 A. 
B. Hors Eng. Cathedr. 10 th C. UL 73 Bishop Osmond, the 
regulator of the "ante-re format ionol English ritual 1839 
W. Irving Wotfert's Roost <1855) 164 An old gentleman, 
whose dress was decidedly "ante-revolutional. 28(0 Mill 
Rtpres. Govt. (1865) 23/9 With Austria or "ante-revolutionary 
France. 2898 Sears A than . iv. 95 The "ante-resurrection 
period. 284a Chant h. Jml. 30 July 931 The dim "ante-sun- 
rise light 2878 AT. Amer. Rev. C XXVII. 193 "Ante-war 
lightness of national taxation. 

Ante-, in earlier spelling often put for Anti-. 
t Ante-a-Ot. olsr* [ad. L. ante-actum, pa. 
pple. of ante-aglfre (a questionable compound) to 
do before ] * A former act/ J. 

2791 in Bailey, whence in Johnson, Ash, eta 
t A’Htft-a'eted. ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ante- 
act- (see prec.) + -ed.j Previously done, or spent. 

2607 Dekker AVa C injur. (18491 6s Shee begins to be 
none for her ante-acted euila 1610 — Dreams (i860) 99 A 
loathing of their anteacted life. 
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Attttel (smtill), a, rati. [f. L. ante before + 
»aiA] Pertaining to what is in front. 

sflys Lambssomugh ZmM. 388 Anteal, In front of any- 
thing forward. ate in Wokistim. 

f Mfrt'nmdik^ v. Ofir.-* [f. L. <m/# 
before +ambul&t ppl. stem of ambul&re, to walk; 
suggested by sb. Antianbulo.] To walk before, 
as an usher. 

ate C ocke* AM, Antemmbulate, To vaher. rfgSinBLooirr. 

t Antfr irnilrnlt iriim Obs.-* [n. of action L 
prec.: see -*ion.] The act of walking before. 

a M in Pmilum, whence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

II lnt8 >TBIffll8 Obi. [L., f. ante before + 

mbuldre to walk ; app. in familiar use in 17th c.] 
One whose business it is to walk in front, on 
usher. 

aSos Man in Moon* (1857) 03 [A serving-man] is the ante- 
ambulo of a gentlewoman, the consequent of a gentleman, 
ate Maistkrton Serm. 18 An anteambulo to usher in a 
thousand pains. 1706 Phillips, A ntoambulo. A Sergeant of 
the Mace to a Prince, a Verger or Gentleman-usher. 

Ant-e&ter. The popular name of several 
animals which feed upon ants (and termites). 

1 . A group of quadrupeds of the order Edentata 
having long thread-like viscous tongues which they 
thrust into ants* nests and retract into their mouths 
covered with ants. They consist of the Ant-eaters 
proper ( Myrmecophagd) of S. America, the Scaly 
Ant-eaters (Af ant's) of the Old World, and the 
Cape Ant-eater or Aardvaark ( Orycteropus ). 

1784 Williams Did. Arts h. v., The Ant-Eater . is as long 
and as tall as a middle-sized dog. 1869 J. Gray in Guide Brit. 
Mus. 4 The Shielded Beasts, as the Manit or Scaly Ant- 
eaters of India and Africa. 1870 Spurgeon 7 reus. David Ps. 
v. 9 Many human ant-eaters that with their long tongues 
covered with oily words entice and entrap the unwa 


na) of the order Afonotremata, found in Australia. 

1868 Chambers Cycl. s.v M The Echidna of New Holland 
are sometimes called Porcupine Ant-Enters from their food, 
and their similarity to the true ant-eaters iu their sharp 
muzzle and extensile tongue. s88o Haughton Phys. Geog. 
vi. 968 Myrmtcobius , the living Australian Ant-eater. 

8 . A bird, also called Ant-thhush. 

*8*7 Grippith Cuvier V 1 . 390 The Ant-eaters . . are recog. 
nized by their long legs and snort tail. Ibid. 403 The King 
of the Ant-eaters . is about the size of a quail, and its grey 
plumage is agreeably variegated. 

Ante-baptismal, -bath, etc. : see Antje-. 
t A:nteceda a nfr, a. Obs . ran -l. [ad. med.L. 
+antec? Jane -us: see next.] -• next. 

1699 Biiamiiai.i. A nsw. Hobbes 907 (R.) He makes the willing 
. . no willing at all, but onely some antecedane inclination. 

Anteoedaneoils(K:ntA/(lf l ‘iifr9)'a. [f. med.L. 
+antcc?ddnc-us (f. antecedent : see Antkgedk) + 
•ouh: see -aneous.] Having the property or 
character of preceding or going before; of a 
preliminary or previous character. 

1630 Preston Breast pi. Faith ia Asantecedaneous[/W*tef 
-darious] and precedent to the pardon. 1684 tr. Bonet't 
Merc. Compit. vi. 165 Some anteccdaneous weakness of the 
patient. 169a Oov. Grai *’ 5 ® The Promise is made . . without 
any Condition in us Anteccdaneous, as a moving cause. [ N ot 
in J.) x8x8 in Todd. 

A rnte © e d aneously , adv. ? Obs. [f. prec. + 
-LY^ 1 In an anteccdaneous manner ; previously. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 51 Those more special kinds of 
beings lo be treated of Antccedaneously to the Predicaments. 


made only Practical by being put in Practice, but is so ante- 
ccdaneously. 

AntfrCfrde (wnt/sFd), v. arch.; also 7 anteooedL 
[ad. L. aniseed Are, f. ante before + cedire to go.l 

1 . Irons. To go before or in front of ; to precede, 
in place, time, or rank ; to surpass. 

sOaf Hevwood Gunaik. tv. 907 In wealth and nobilitle . . 
[he] anteceded the best in the cittie. 1677 H ale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. iiL 89 The Fabrick of the Wona did not long ante* 
cede its Motion, staa T. Taylor Metam. A pit l tuts 399 
A particular negative anteccdea either of the affirmative 
propositions. 

2 . intr. To go or come before, to come first. 
x6at T. Spencer Logic k 939 This Axioms . . con taints 

nothing that doth antecede, or follow. 1696 Baxter Ref. 
Paster 100 Three doles prayer for him . . should antecede 
1690 — Kingd. Christ l 4 Though the Embrio and Infancy 
antecedtng, it was to bo first in Execution. 

Antecedent** (flentfsf d£ns). [f. L. antecfdentia 
(see next), on analogy of aba. in -enc* through Fr. 
(mod.Fr. antMdence is a neologism, Littrtf).] 

1 . The action or fact of going before, precedence, 
priority : %. in time. 

1877 Hals Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 77 A pre-existence of 
the simple Bodies., and an antecedence of their Consti- 
tution. tte I.YEt.L Print. Geol. 1 187s) 1 . 1. x. 103 The Ante- 
cedence of a colder climate. *87* Fabbab Ivitn. Hist. tv. 
134 Not that we claim a mere antecedence and originality 
for the separate precepts of Christianity, 
b. fin a causal relation. 

tte Hnaaas Lev. u xiL 59 Man . . remembreth In them 
Antecedent* and Consequence; s 8 |oSia J . Hrrschel Stud. 
Eat. PhiL 191 Invariable antecedence of the cause and con- 
sequence cf the effect. 

1 2 . That which goes before or precedes : a. An 
antecedent, a premiss. (Cf. antecedent in Am- 

CJIDBNt 1 b.) 


m sJmApal Ttndsste 5 Hb antecedence maybe true 
andconsoquence false. 


and consoquence fobs. 

b. The preceding part. 
>988 Nashb Lani.Siufe 7 


sgag Nashb Lent. Stipe 7 The rest of the antecedenoe of 
tbeday wotne out In disputations. 

8. A sir, A motion from a later to an earlier sij 


of the Zodiac, or from east to west ; retrograde 
motion ; also a position more to the west 
1669 Flamstbad in Phil. Trane. IV. 1109 Therefore she 
[the Moon] b in Antecedence of the Star 15m. S3 see. * 74 ®, 
Wi nth tor ibid. XLIL 373 Mercury was in Antecedence of 


[the Moon] b in Antecedence of the Star 13m. S3 sec. 1740 1869 Lecky Rational. (*8781 1 . 954 A wind instrument 

Wi nth tor ibid. XLIL 573 Mercury was in Antecedence of which some have placed among the antecedents of the organ, 
the Sun 3* 57*. 1797 BncycL Brit. (Astronomy) II. 5 ®*/* f 4 /#V. A person that walks in front ; an usher, 
A motion of the heavens in the order of the signs . . i* said ' AwT.Awn.Vn GAr 


tlas Gbh. Thomnoh Exerc.Vl. 937 They wfll .. sift what 
theFrench call their antecedents, with the moat screpujous 
nicety, tte Ds Quince? Selections 11. 86 What modem 
slang denominates hb antecedents. 1M4 J- H. Newman 
ApSL 106 Frauds and I were nobodlasi with.. no antece- 
dents to fetter us. t86l M. Pathson Academ. Organ. % a. 
id Voung fellows unacquainted with the antecedents of the 
estates. 

8. cotier. A predecessor in the chain of develop- 
ment ; an earlier form. rare. 

t86f Lbcky Rational. (*8781 1 . 954 A wind instrument 
which some have placed among the antecedents of the organ. 


to be a motion in conseguence; and such are the true motions 
of all the planets; tho’ their apparent motions are sometimes 
contrary, and then they are said to move in antecedence. 

Antooadenoy (aentftf dlnsi). [ad. L. antccbd - 
entia, f. antecedent-em : see Antecedent a.] 

1. The quality or condition of being antecedent, 
priority, precedence. . 

M |0 Flobio, Antecedents , antecedenoe, precedence, 
superiority a 1617 Bayne 2^te.(*866> 3a An antecedency 
of frith before the act of electing, ate Wmitnry CVwmL 
Ling. Studies 145 Those who belisve in the antecedency of 
ideas to words. 

1 2 . An antecedent condition or state of things ; 
in >/.■■ Antecedents. Obs . 

rtla Sir T. Browns Ckr. Morals 35. Many things happen, 
not likely to ensue from any promises of antecedencies. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSu) IV. In. to Moat of thy re- 
flections . . are fitter to come in as after-reflections than as 
antecedencies. , 

1 8 . Movement back to a former position. Obs. 
1696 Hardy i John (1863) xlv. 8 6/« Some sudden emana- 
tions of the will as regenerate, antecedencies to the conflicts 
and tastings of the will as corrupt. __ 

Antecedent) («ntAf d&t), h. Fir. »«//- 

c/dent (see next), subst. use of the adj. Already m 
L. anteeedens was used subst. as a term of philo- 
sophy, and in this technical sense it first appeared 
in the modem languages.] 

1 . A thing or circumstance which goes before or 
precedes in time or order; often also implying 
causal relation with its consequent. A. generally. 

r6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus 1 . 11 (1619) That there may 
be full content with it Mile, tho antecedents and consequents, 
r 1680 in Somers Tracts II. 54* Consider the Antecedents to 
the calling the Convention. 01716 South (J.) It is. . tha 


COLKRIDOK Aids to Rtf. (1848) 1 . 99 Conscience is the ground 
and antecedent of human (or self-) consciousness, and not 
any modification of the latter, a i86a Buckle Civilts. (1869) 
III. IiL 130 Circumstances .. governed by a long chain of 
antecedents. , 

Hence , in various special applications, of which 
the logical and grammatical are the earliest uses of 
the word in Eng. 

b. Logic. (Opposed to consequent?) The statement 
upon which any consequence logically depends; 


(£) The part of a conditional proposition on which | 
the other depends. (+ c) By some early logicians 
the subject and predicate were called antecedent 
and consequent. 

e xaoo Test. Lavs ti. (1 560) ala b/i Tho consequence b false, 
needea the antecedent mote beenc of the same condition, 
c Z4*5 Wyntoun Owl viii. iiL 67 [I] grant is . . )m Anteeedens 
Rot I deny Fv? consequent. *9187 Fleming Contn. Holmsked 
III. 394/1 You have shewn us the antecedent, now let us 
have the srjro. s6a8 T. Spencer Logich 161 Ramus doth 
emit the subiset. and the predicate . . antecedent , and cons *• 
auent : but very vnduel v. a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. Spirit 
U867) 191 Let the word person in the antecedent of the pro- 
position be supposed to signify either something or nothing. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. xaB All Hypothetical Judgments ob- 
viously consist of two parts, the first of which Is called the 
Condition or Antecedent. 

o. Gram, (a) The noun to which a following 
pronoun refers, and to avoid the repetition of 
which it is used, (fi) esf. Tho substantive (word, 
clause, or sentence) to which a relative pronoun or 
adverb points back, and to which the relative 
clause stands in an attributive or adjective relation. 
>993 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 364 Adiectif and substantlf A* 
cord eh in alie Kyndes ' with nis antecedent. 1993 W hittin- 
ton Vulg. 9 The relatyue of substaunce shall accorda with 
his antecedent. 1699 Gouge Comm. Htbr. I. to This relative 
'Thou' must have an antecedent. 1769 W. Ward Eng. 
Gram* xr 8 The connexion of a personal pronoun with its 
antecedent b very different from that of a relative pronoun. 
1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 51 In the nominative and objective 
cases, what b never preceded by an antecedent. # 

d. Math. The first of two numbers or magnitudes 
between which a ratio is expressed ; the first and 
third in a series of four proportionals. 

1970 Bilungslby Eucl. v. def.j The first Tonne, namely, 
thatwhich is compared, b called the antecedent. 1899 
Alingham Geom. EOit. 14 In the Comparison of 7 ^ 3 ^ 
named the Antecedent, and 


or UwoonsequegMof thyutlos. 

1869OUSELEY Cannierp. xv.ox The leading part fin a Canon] 
b called tha antecedent, the following part the consequent 
2. pi. The evenU ot a person's bygone history 
(usually, as affecting the position now to be ae- 
corded him); also used of Institutions, etc. 


an Antbanbulo. Obs. 

1608 Day Hum. out tfBr. it. ii. Boy. I say a seruingman 
b an antecedent. Oct. Because he sits before a cloak riutg. 
169a Massinger City Madam 11. ii, My antecedent, or my 
gentleman-usher. 

Atttsosd nt (gntArdfaQ,g. [a. F r. antMienf, 
ad. L. antecedent ^ , pr. pple. of antedd-lre : see 
Anteckds.] 

1 . Going before, preceding, in time or order. 

S943 Tkahkron Pints Ckirurg. 67 b/x Apoetemes . . come 
aometymee of a prinutyue cause, but for the moost prate of 
a cause antecedent. 1988 Fraunce Lasvisrs Log. 1. vttL 43 b. 
Some adjuncts bee antecedent or going before. 1646 S. 
Bolton Arraign. Errour 943 Whereuer the Antecedent 
duty was euer truly done, the consequent priviledge was 
never denied, ite Colerioob Table T. 91 Even in drerans 
nothing is fancied without an antecedent quasi cause. 184s 
Gem. F. Thompson Exerc. (i 8 ab) VI. 97s Whose little finger 
was heavier than the loins of the antecedent tyranny, 
b. with to (unto ob r.). 

1638 Cmillingw. Relig. Prat. 1. 0 . 70 Antecedent to the 
act of seeing. 1749 Wlslky Anew. Ck. 13 My Ixtve to them 
was antecedent to any such Agreement. 1878 Boaw. Smith 
Carthage 9 A period antecedent to all contemporary .. records. 

0. quasi-oak.;- Antecedently i b. 

*774 J- Bryant Mythol. II. 004 The name wm imporad 
antecedent to his birth. 1804 Lauderdale Pubt. Wealth 
<1810) 93 Hie same proportion which existed antecedent to 
the increase of production. 

2 . ellipt. Previous to investigation ; presumptive, 

It priori. 

1794 Palky Evid. iil iv. | r The cause . . assigned for the 
rejection of Christianity by men of rank and learning among 
the Heathens, namely, a strong antecedent contempt, ste 
Ecee Homo 1. ii. 9 If . . the antecedent improbability ot 
miracles is much diminished. 1O76 Gladstone Horn. Synch. 
97t The antecedent likelihood of Homer’s possession of 
Egyptian knowledge. 

Antecedents! (® : nt/’sAlc*nt 41 ), a. Wbs. ff. 
L. antecedent -ia (sec prec.) + -al 1 ; cf. incidettl-eu .] 
Of or pertaining to antecedents. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. ia» Antecedental Method^ a 
branch of general geometrical proportion . . derived from an 
examination of tho Antecedents o« ratios having given con- 
sequents, and a given standard of comparison. In the various 
degrees of augmentation and diminution which they undergo 
by composition and decomposition . . published In 1793. 

Antecedently, cuiv. [f. Antecedent <2.+ -ly 2 .] 

1 . Previously, beiore, in time or causal relation. 
1691 C. Cartwrioht Cert. Relig. 1. 997 Slnno, as a cause 

antecedently moving Gods wilL 1694 Slark in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 913 That the Air was antecedently there, we may 
reasonably believe. IT54 Sherlock Disc. (i 7 J 9 ) L v. 186 
The Obedience. . to which We are antecedently bound. 186a 
Cox Imt. Eng. Govt. 11. iiL 347 Testimony as to facta which 
they had antecedently known. 1864 Reader No. 94. 47*/3 
Since the days of Charles VII 1 , if not antecedently, 
b. with 10. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. t. ii. 6* Ncticnr . . engraven 
In the Soul antecedently to any discursive Ratiocination. 
1776 Campbell Rhet. I. 146 Testimony, antecedently to ex- 
perience. hath a natural Influence on belief 1849 Stephen 
Laws of Eng. II. 300 Born antecedently to itfti August (894. 

2 . ellipt. a. Not as a consequence, arbitrarily. 

1680 Norris Hierocles 59 If by the divine sentence Riches 

were allotted to one, and Poverty to another antecedently 
and absolutely. . 

b. Previously to experience, presumptively, a 

priori. 

x86t Main* Anc. Law (1874) *>3 It wouk! .seem antece- 
dently that we ought to commence with tho simplest social 
forms. 1867 Froudr Short Stud. i«o More evidence is re- 
quired to establish a fact antecedently improbable. 

A ntaordln f« ppl. a. I Obs. [f. Anteckds + 
-jno *.] Going beiore, preceding ; antecedent 
a 1619 Fgthboby Atheom . Pref. 91 Both in the antcccding 
and succeeding passages. 1676 Cudworth InteU. hyst. 71 s 
Suchthings. . are[notjcaused by things Natural Anteceding, 
but by some supernatural Power. 

tiatwrll, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. antecell-Pre , 
f. ante before + *cellirt to rise.]” To excel, surpass, 

1639 Hevwood Harb. Health 090 Those that were beroro 
you. .Squall you shall, although not nmecell *838— 
Part at Piety *6a The dignity of merchnms who can tallT 
Or bow much they nU Traders ante-cell f 184a T. Taylob 
Cod s Judg il vL 87 Not to exceed those fat virtue witom 
we anteceu in place and dignity. 

t AntfrOfr llfrnoy Obs. rarer 1 - P* L, ante • 
cellentem : see prec. and -not.] The quality of 
excelling, superiority. . . 

1697 Tomunson Renod t Disp. 380 Turpentine from Chios 
, . is most celebrated for ite nntecellency In odour nod gust, 
t Aateorwrion. Obsr* [ad. L. antecissitn-em, 
a of action f. anterid-ire : see Anykkdb.] # A 
going before or excelling.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Antffl f f ff'W arnt/-V Forms: 5-7 

-oeasour, 5 -owr, 5-6 ur, -saaaoux, 7 -oaM«r,6- 
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[t. MFr. ant cuss cur, a refashioning 
of earlier ancessmr ancestor, after L. anleclssBr-enb 
in its L. senses of 'predecessor in office/ and 'pro* 
lessor of law * : see AnckstosJ 
L One who goes before (esp. in office); a prede* 
eessor. (The Tatter word is more common.) 

044 Wyntoun Cron. vin. is. 155 Hys Priwalagts . . fiat 
before hys Antccessowrys ni. sjm Kasyan vi. dxL 154 
lie shulde folowe the NtebTenes m his antescuourt . . and 
(Mays she mysdoers. iJM Askold Chron. 913 Our antecss* 
sun and sncceMours. *6 Prykws Unbisk. Tim. 4 TiL 
(1661) 78 Before that he went up to the Apostles his Ante- 
cessor*. X7S0 Smyth tr. Aldrich 's Archil. <1818 54 'l*he 
custom of all his antecessors in that profession. sMa Glad- 
stone Juv. Mundi viiL f s. eaa 1 *his deity [Zeus] has an- 
cestors and antecessors. 

+ b. An ancestor, a progenitor (usually however 
when viewed as a predecessor). Ohs . 

1:1470 Henry Wa /lac* t s Our antecessowris, that we suld 
of reide . . We lot ourslide. 1494 Gaxton Chess* 53 Of his 
xrauntsirs fader and of alle his nntecessoars. 1909 Lo. 
Bkxnf.ro Fraiss. 11 . ccxxxvii. 736 Our fathers and Antece*- 
soursofoldc tyine. a 16*7 Sis J 7 Balfour Amu. Si all. (1834) 
11 . S93 Solemley mterridaroongest his aatecessem. iS6o K. 
Cokk Power ft Subs', sxo The Kings noble Progenitors and 
Antecessors of the Nobles of this Realm, 
to. A predecessor in the possession of property, 
ipfttr. Littleton's Tenures x6b, Writ of assise of the death 
of hys antecessoure at the common lawe. [iM Coke Oh 
JL itt. 78 b, In Law .. Antecessor is applyed to a natural 
person . . but Predecessor is applyed to a body Politique or 
Corporate. 1809 Bawdwen Domesd. Bk. 634 Robert claims 
the land of Outi .. to be in the soke of his Antecessor I<epi.J 
T 2 . A professor of civil law. Ohs. 

179s Cham suss Cvtl., Antecessor.. Is particularly used in 
some universities lor a public professor, who leaches or 
lectures tlie civil law. 

1 3 . fl. One of the advanced guard of nn armv. Ohs. 

*783 Chambers Cytl. Supp.. A successors, in the anticnt art 
of war . . a party of horse dispatched before the aginen or 
body of an army . . also denominated Antecursores. 

t Anteoeitra. Ohs. rare- 1 . [A variant of 
ancestre , Anokhtoh, partially assimilated to Antk- 
OKHHOR.j Ancestor, predecessor. 

*849 CompL Scot/, xx. 186 The thyng tliat his anteccstres 
and forbeann hes conqueist be grite lau hours. 

Antaohltther (arnti bai ). In 7-8 anti- 
chamber. [a. Kr. antichambre , f. anti for ante 
before + thmmbre room, bedroom, after It. anti- 
camera. *lt is generally written, improperly, 
antichamber / Johnson 1755-8.1.] 

1 . A chamber or room leading to the chief apart- 
ment ; on ante-room, in which visitors wait ; brig. 
the room admitting into the (royal) bed-chamber. 

afgd Blount Glossogr ., Antichambre , any outward cham- 
ber which is next or near the bed-chamber, a X667 Cowley 
Liberty Wlcs. II. 679 He's besieg'd by two or three hundred 
suitors: and the Hall and Antichambers foil tho outworks) 
possess'd by the Enemy. 1709 Lond. Gas. mmramdlvili/s 
Her Majesty met them half-way of her Anti-chamber. 1769 
Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. (1818) 138 Beyond these ante- 
chambers were larger rooms or halls. x8gS Macaulay Hist. 
Bug. IV. 3'j He stayed long In the antechamber, and sent 
in his name by several servants. 

X.M 

*8*9 Pro. Jonathan II. 347 The ante-chamber of death. 
1875 I Iamkmton Iniell. Life in. ii. 8 x Grammars and dic- 
tionaries arc antechambers. 

9 . transf. Any space forming the entrance to 
another. 

1849 Toon A Bowman Phys. Aunt. 1 . 434 The mouth, ibe 
ante-chamber to the digestive canal. *86a Damwin Orchids 
&, si The ante-chamber to the nectary . . is here small. 
AntoollJbmborixig, vhi. sb. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 
used as a vb. — Yr./aire antichambre ; cf. courting.] 
Waiting in an antechamber ; dancing attendance. 

1870 Pall Mall B. 17 Oct. is To beguile the weariness of 
antictuunbering. 

Anta-ohtpel (se*nt*|tjarp£l). Also 8 anti-, 
[f. Antb+Chapki..] 1 A term used in the Uni- 
versities for the outer part at the west end of a 
chapel/ Parker Gloss. Arch. 1875. 

1701 Maundbbll Joan. Tttnm 1711)99 In a kind of Anti- 
Chappel lo this Church. >761 T. Warton Bathurst i^utT) 
The ante-chapel of Trinity College ChapeL 1814 Words- 
worth Kxcnrt. Wks. VIII. PveC so The Rome kind of rela- 
tion .. an the ante-chapel haato the body ofa Gothic church. 
Auto-Christian, -church, etc. : see Antk-. 
Antaoourt (temt/kikit). [f. Antk- + Court, 
after Fr. ant Jeon r. | An outer or entrance court. 

* 4 9 * Norris Pract. Disc, aoi One Day spent in these Ante* 
Courts of Heaven Is better than a Thousand. 

It Antacxrrsor. Obsr* [L. - forerunner.] 

1896 Blount Gtossogr.. Antecursor , one tba runs or rides 
before, a forerunner. (Whence in Johnson, Ash, etc.] 

Antedate (srnt/dFU), sh. [f. Antk + Date j£.] 
1 . A date affixed to a document, or assigned to 
an event, earlier than its actual date. 

198a Holly ba no Treat. Pr. Tong., Autidater uno obliga- 
tion, to give an Aiitidate to an Obligation, idea Rowlands 
Amove o/Clnbbes 16 lie frame a Bill that I am in thy debt, 
m ‘ ‘ * ‘ imV Richardson 


And to the some an Ante date will set. 

Clarissa (18x1) VI. os, I posted away to me nuiy, intend- 
kng to plead great affairs that 1 came not before. In order to 
fcvour your antedate. 1870 Daily News 31 Aug./a Brevet* 
Colonef . . to be major-general, dated 6th March, 1868, 


aoprsh eu n i e n s, those presages . 

plctons ofa sin, as well as toy body ofa tickasseT 

Antedate (irntfd/i*t), v . ; also 6-7 axttt-. [C 
prec sh. ; cf. dale sb. and vb.] 

1 . Irons. To affix an earlier than the true date 
to fa document). 

*987 Fleming Cm/s. f/otinsked tlL 993A Counterfeiting 
and ant (dating of the kings seals in a sigma. i68a Scarlett 
Bx chaates 56 He that Antidates aa Endorsement is guilty 
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up a letter which he antedated fifteen days. 

2 . To assign (an event) to an earlier date. 

•dp Donne Poems 4 Wilt thou than antedate some new- 

made vow! 1779 FieUinds Life in Wks. I. Prat 19 Having 
often aate-datsdjand sometimes post-dated, the matter which 
he found in the Spanish history. 187a E. Robertson Hist. 
Kss. X93 The struggle . . began in the reign of Edgar and was 
antedated long afterwards . . to throw odium upon Kdwy. 

3 . To carry back to an earlier date or time. 

a idea Quaiemto ehm Wiaedome . . could in room sort anti- 
date their deyee, and ghie them an esNence and being with the 
holy Patriarkeo. 1697 J. Collier Hss. Mor.Snb/. il (170a 1 97 
By Reading a Man docs as it were Antedate his Life, c i8p 
Max Browning Vision 0/ Poets That rage Barbaric, ante- 
daces the age. 

4 . To bring about at an earlier date, accelerate. 

1840 T. Carkw Poems Wks. 1834, 13a If you al her goe, 

she may Antedate the latter day. s 66a Fuller Worthies 
11. ft 7 A fright of his Mother . . accelerated, or rather ante- 
dated his nativity. 171a Spect. No. 437 P 1 Sorrow, and 
private Anxiety of Mina, which antedate Age and Sickness. 
*?* 3 , Scott Trier main 11. xxv, Seem’d . . that Fate Would 
Camlan's ruin antedate. 

5 . To come before (something) in date ; precede. 

Power Exp. Philos. Pref. x Neither do their Records 
furnish us with anything that doea Antedate our late dis- 
coveries. 1703 Db Foe Elegy on Annesley , As if design'd 
by Instinct to be Great, Hu Judgment seem’d to antidate 
his Wit. 1867 Dr Area A user. Cm. War 1 . ii. f x. 76 The 
Peruvian empire antedates that of Mexico. 

6 . To take in imagination before its actual oc- 
currence, to anticipate. 

x6si Bkavm. & Fl. Triumph lion, iii, Like on obedient 
servant, antedating My Lorcf -s command. 1660 J El. Taylor 
Duct. Dnbit. 1. i. Wka. IX. 30 Shame does but antedate the 
divine anger. 1708 I*ok St. Cecilia's D. 123 Our Joys below 
it (Music) can improve, And antedate the buss above. x8xe 
Coleridge Friend vl xi. (1867) 343 Wisdom forbids her chil- 
dren to nnte-date their knowledge, or to act and feel further 
than they know. 

Anteda ted, ///. a. [f. prec. + -KD.] Bearing 
an antedate, assigned to an earlier date ; trans- 
ferred to on earlier time; brought about at an 
earlier date, accelerated, anticipated. 

161 x Cotor.,* A ntidaU, Antidated. 1669 J. S fencer Pro- 
digies An antedated and diseased old age. a 1711 Kkn 
Poet. Whs. 17:11 11 . 83 Thou . . Apostates dost expel, Giving 
them here an antedated HelL x8aa Haslitt Table T. I L 
iv. 58 A file of antedated newspapers. 

Antedating (te-ntAl/iitiij), vbl. sb. [£. as prec. 
+ -ixoi.} The action of marking with or assign- 
ing to an earlier date ; anticipating. 

1987 (See Antedate v. 1.] 16x9 Naunton in For/esc. 

Papers 96 The lata entring and antedating of the Order. 
1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. II. v. 8x An Edict . . to reform 
Abuses, Frauds, Antedatings and Forgeries. 1879 Fahrab 
St. Paul II. 587 I'hat ante-dating of tne second Advent 

Antedliuvlai (ce ntMil»/?viftl), a. rare. [f. 
Antk + diluvi-um deluge + -xl 1 .] Applied by 
Bucklaml to geological formations older than the 



y preceding : . _ _ 

1807 F. din. Keft. XLV. 317 The ante-diluvial rocks hava a 
more compact stony aspect. 

A-ntedilu-Viaily, ado. rare-'. [(. prec.+ 
-LY -.1 In times before the Flood. 

1806 Bedookb To B. Procter , 
lows, swelling, Roll a deep, ch 


Ieddoks To B. Procter ■, Poems 1x851) >68 Time's bil- 
lows, swelling, Roll a deep, ghostly, ana invisible sea Of 
melted worlds antediluvially Upon the sand of ever-crum- 


bling hours. 

Antediluvian (x nt/dil’ii'vion), a ami sb. [f. 
Antk + diluvi-um the deluge + -an.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or U'longing to the world before the 
Noachi&n deluge ; existing before the Flood. 

1697 Traff Comm. Job xxlL 15 II. 090 Those Antediluvian 
Beludistft. 1748 H aetlcy Observ. Man t. Iti. 1 1 P 83 Pans of 
the antediluvian Language, star W. Craig Drawing, ch. 
iL S09 The lngenicnn Dr. lTumet . . has made the antediluvian 
world a beautiful, smooth sphere, entirely covered with fine 
rich pasture land. 

SL Concerning or referring to the period before 
the Flood. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp. 344 Tlie antediluvian Chro- 
nology. a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. II. 099 The antediluvian 
and postdiluvian htstoiy. 

3 . Of the sort which obtained before the Flood. 

i 6 e 8 Norrik Pract. Disc. IV. 3(67 CouM I then lengthen out 

my Speii to an Antediluvian switch. 17ft F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. Pra£, An Anle<uluvi*D Diet of Roots and Vegetables. 
iLf H. Rogers F.ssAav. t«j An kmadiluvian leas* of Uffs. 

4 . Belonging or proper Rmg past ages ; very 
antiquated, primitive. (In a disparaging sense.) 

a 17*6 Vanbrugh A.Cib. Prop. Hush, ul (*730) 334 Such 
primitive antediluvian notions of life. i8n Lame Elia Ser. l 
xxiv. (1863) 188 The cottage, a sorry antediluvian make-shift 
at a mnldnuL 

B. jU.*phe adj. used abaol.] 


1 - One who lived before the Flood ;/y. one who 
attaint to a very greet age. 

s 69 aT. Burnet Th . Barth 1. ms The long lives ef the arae- 
dilavianai 1713 Guardmn No. soi 1x758) 1 1 . 81 Aa antadi- 
hxvian could noi have more life and b ri s knes s h Mm at three- 
score and ten. ih) Spott St. Konaste xxxi. From what 
stiraed dd antediluvian, who lived before the invention of 
spkining-jenniesy she learned this craft, Heaven only knows, 
t Antefkot. Obs. rare. [*d .Unutetom, 
pa. pple. of ante-faefrt to do before.} A thing 
done before, a previous act 
x6o) Cociceram. Aute / act , a deed donebefora. 1699 Fuller 
Ch. liisLm. 87 Being cleared and quiued from ell onte-fiects 
howhainous soever, by ftheir entrance jnioChristiapilyu ibsd. 
x. 39 Confession was of antafocts, not post facta. 

Antofen, antefiie, obs. forms of Axthiv. 
Antifll (erntibks). Usually in pi. ; also in 
I*, form, with pi. -a. [ad. L- antefix-um subst 
use of pa. pple, of ante-fTg-fre to fix in front.1 
Ornamental tiles or other work on the eaves and 
cornices of ancient buildings, to conceal the ends 
of the tiles; also ornamental heads of animals^ 
etc., making the spouts from the gutters. 

xfjs Cell Pompeiana I. via. 174 Like the eaves of external 
fools, with its ornamental antenxes. 1890 Lritch tr. Mkl. 
beds Ane. Art 1 049 Inverted antefixa or corner-ornaments 
of ancient sarcophagi are frequently to be found ae decora* 
tiona of pillars. 

Anteflxil (a'ntlh-ksil), a. [f. prec. + -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to an antefix. 

*897 Birch Ane. Pottery (1838) II. 7 This helix or antefixal 
ornament is the same os that which appears in th<* Doric en- 
tablature*. x88s A thrneeuui 1 9 Aug. 048 I he ornaments are 
more ARtatic than Egyptian; runettes, chequers, antefixal 
ornaments, etc. 

Antofiexed (se'ntfflekst), ///.d. rare. Ff* Ante 
+ flex- ppl. stem of flect-Src lo bend 4 -KD.J Bent 
forward ; spec, of the uterus 
1870 Thomas Die. Worn. 7a Anterior to the cervix [of the 
uterns] if it be in normal position or nnieflexed. 
Anteflendon (a.*nt/flc kJon\ rare. [f. Ante- + 
I*. Jlexidn-em, n. of Action \.fcct~Prc to bend.] A 
bending forward ; spec, of the uterus. 

1899 T^ dd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. V. 643/1 [This curvature] 
constitutes . . anteflexion of the uterus. 187s Tiiomab Dis. 
Worn. 7 j Due to anteflexion or an (eversion of the uterus. 

11 Antefaroa (a.*nl/fi>-jkd). Knt. [mod.L., f. L. 
ante in front + furca fork.] In cockroaches, an 
internal forked projection from the sternal wall of 
the anterior somite of the thorax, which helps to 
support the nervous cord ; sometimes also applied 
to external forked projections on the ventral sur- 
face of the segments of some Arthropods. 

x8e6 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (i8a8> IV. xliiL 185 The ex- 
tensor of the anterior thigh to the antcfurca. >877 Huxley 
A not. Inv. An. vii.404 Forked or double apodemes, thcan- 
tefurca, niedifurca, and postfurco. 

Ante-garden, -hall, -human, etc. : see Ante-. 
t 1 a ' Obsr 0 [ad. 1 .. antegen it al- 

ts before birth, f. ante before + genital -is belong- 
ing to birth.] Previous to birth; ( erron . 'Bom 
before, elder bom.* Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 
t Antagre'oient, a. Obs. rare - l . t«d. L. ante • 
gredietti-em pr. pple. of ante-gred-i to go belore.] 
Preceding, going before. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bod. 1. ii. 6 The antegredient part of the 
exhalation would give notice of the venemcncy to be ex- 
pected. 

tAntegmiion. Obs.~* [ad. L. *antegres - 
sion-em, n. of action f. antegredi : see prec.] * A 
going before/ Blount Glossogr . 1656. 
Anto-jentaeular, -judiciary, etc. : sec Antk-. 
t Antela’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. roed.L. ante- 
Ifition-em prerogative, n. of action f. ante-ferre to 
carry before.] Precedence, preference, prerogative. 

> 99 * 87 Yqxk A. 4 r M. 1 . 790/1 The intrication of these pre- 
rogatives, antclations, and such other as do associate these 
expectaf ive graces. 16m Masse A lemon's G. d A l/arache 11. 
rjo AUeoging the antelation of lime, and priority of his 

Antelope (»-ntflG«p). Forms : 5-7 antelop, 
5 antyUope, antlop^e, 6 anteloppe, 7 antelope, 
0-9 antilop a, 5- antelope, [a. OFr. antelop (also 
antelu\ ad. L. anl{h)alop-tts (Damian ns, a 107a), 
Or. d»#uAo^, drivXftt- (Kustathius of Antioch, 
r 336), original language and meaning unknown. 
Med. loti in forms were also talopus, caJopus!\ 

The popular and literary name for the numerous 
species of the deer- like ruminant genus Antilope 
(Pallas), the limits of which have been variously ex- 
tended or contracted by different zoologists. The 
most usual scientific characteristics of the genus 
are cylindrical, annulated hoi ns, and the posseasiop 
of a sub-orbital or ‘lachrymal’ sinus. They are 
sometimes grouped as True Anielopes, Bush A., 
Capriform or Goat-like A., and Bovine or Ox- 
like A. It is with the first of these, distinguished 
by extreme grace and speed of motion, teat the 
name is now popularly associated. 

Thb application of tha wood is recent. The Gr., L.. and 
OFr. {1 riser uf Bran. Lab) notices describe a creature 
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haunting A# tanka of Ike Euphrates, wry savage, hnrd to 
catch, haring tag saw-like honk, with which they cot in 
pfeces and broke all 'anginas.* aad avaa cot down trass. 
With these attributes the T ant elope ' early became a heraldic 
a ni mal The modem denotation seems to begin with Topsail 
Tbs gems Antitope was constituted by PbQjui 1 1775. 

rsagaLYDO. Min. Poems (1I40) 6Twoo aatatais stoadyog 
on outhar syde. Witha the armys of Engtad andof Frauace, 
*4ja Let. in RHey Liber Aik (i 860 1117 499 lneadempagfna 
[i.e. pageant] erigebantur duo animalia vocata ‘antelope.’ 
1440 Promp. Pare., Antyllope, baste, Tatuta. ssM mk. 
St. Alberti* Arme C vtu b, As Lyon. Antlop* and other, 
iggd SntMsas K Q. 1. vi. a6 The antelope and woUh both 
fieri aad fell 1607 TnratLt. Four-footed Oemsts (1673) * The 
Antalope called in Latin Cntopns, and of the Grecians Ana* 
°* Af botes. sMs Evelyn Diary 9 June, Staggs, elks, 
antelopes. 1678 Phillips, Anti Ufa a certain mongral beast, 
begotten of an Hart and a Goat. imOoiMM. Nat. Hitt. 
1 1 . 47 The tenth variety of the gazelle is the antelope, so well 
known to the English, who have given it the name. sBet 
Shelley Epipsych. 71 An antelope, in the suspended impulse 
©Fits lightness, Were less mthenally light. <847 Caeminter 
Boot | adj The True Antelopes are remarkable for the grace, 
ful symmetry of their bodies, the length and slenderness of 
their limbs, and the lightness and agility of their movements. 
• .To the group of true Antelopes also belongs the Gazelle. 

186a Mss. Browning Last Poems 8 Her throat has the an- 
telope curve. 187a Baker Nile 7 'rib. xviii. 318 At length 
we discovered a dangerous antelope-track, 
f Aatd'loquy. Obs.- 9 [ad. L. anteloquium, i. 
ante before + " loquium speech.] (See quot) 

Idag Cuckbram. A h Wloqny, a terms which stoge-playera 
nee, by them called their cue. Blount Gtossogr., 

Anteloquy , a Preface, or the first place or tutu in speaking : 
also (as in Coceeram], 

lAxMu'oa. Ohs. rare— 1 , [L. in form; npp. f. 
antelucdnus (tee next) after noctiluca the moon.] 
Used by Evelyn for the period before dawn (?). 

.fat Evrlyn tWr. (1846) iax He brought the phosphorous 
and anteluca to the clearest light that ever any did. 

Azxteluoon (onit/|i«-k4n), a. [ad. L. ante//?- 
ednus before dawn; f. ante* l tie - {lux) light: see 
-an.] Of or pertaining to the hours ju^t before dawn. 

1654 Gayton Fat. Notes m. vi. 103 All manner of Ante- 
lucan labourers, a 1656 Hr. H all Rem. 44 tT.) The Phos- 
phorus of piety and an t clue ail devotion, a >859 Du Quiucky 
Whs. X. 959! nis practice of crepuscular anteducan worship, 
povdbly having reference to the ineffable mybtery of the 
resurrection. 

II Anteluoano. Ohs. rare- 1 . [It. (:-L. antehl - 
ednus) adj. used suhst.] A hymn sung before dawn. 

1696 Trait Comm. Matt. vii. x8 They sang antelucanos, 
hymns, psalms of praise, to God before break of day. 

Antelucid&te, ‘to work by Candle-light before 
day* ; anteluoulated, 1 done before day light.* 
Bad formations in Cockeram 1623. 
t A ‘ntelude. Ohs. rare —K [ad. L. anteludium, 
f. ante before + Indus play.] A prelude, short 
introductory play. 

*667 H. Morb Div. Diai.ivjx-f 570 The part of the Puppet 
or Punchinello in the Antcludc of the Pageant. 

Antem^e, obs. form of A nth km. 
t A‘nte-m&n. Ohs. [Ante- A.] A valet, an usher. 

*? 3 » Nahbls Covent Gant. n. ii, My Indies Gentleman 
Vshur, her preambulator or her anteman. 

Antembletie (ienteinbie*tik), a. rare- 1 , [a. 
Gr. *±vT*n&\ijTiit-6s, f. dvTffdSdhX-ciN to throw in 
in return.] Making provision against or reparation 
for loss ; as an insurance office. 

1780 Bkntham Prime. Legisl.xsx, 1 54 note, Offences against 
antembletie trust. 

Antemeridian (seintf, meridian), a. rare. 
[ad. L. anlc-mcrididn-tts of the fore-noon, f. phr. 
ante meridiem before noon : see -an.] Of or be- 
longing to the forenoon or 'morning.* 

1656 Blount Glossogr., A ntemeridlan , before noon, or mid- 
day. 1865 Daily Tel. 18 Apr. 3 EvoryfoneJ had come out in 
attire that was decidedly ante-meridian. 
Ante-metallic, -mortal, eta : see Ante-. 
Antemetio (^nti/hie-tik), a. and sb. [mod. f! 
Ant- + Emetic.] A. adj. Tending to check vomit- 
ing. B. sb. A medicine of this nature. 

1706 Phillips, Autemeticks , Medicines that are given 
against vomiting, tin Maynb Exp. Lex., Antemetu , op- 
posed to or removing tne inclination to remit. 
AntexnxLO, antempne, obs. forms of Anthem. 
Antempered, obs. form of Attempered. 
Antemundane (*nt/nurnd*»n), a. [f. A nte- + 
pitmd-us world + -axe; after mundane , L. mun- 
ddnus, belonging to the world.] Existing or occur- 
ring before the creation of the world. 

173s in Bailey. 174a Young Nt. Tk. v. 93 The supreme, 
Great, antemundane Father t 1893 Lamb Elia <1860) xoa 
Some probable insight into our ante-mundane condition. 

AnWm aTfJL, lObt. J*L L. mUmSriUt a 
bnaatworic, f. tmtt before + mur-us wall : lee -al*.] 
*774 T. West Aniiq. Furness (i8o«) 360 A strong high wall 
with turrets, called the barbkan or antemural. 


Antenatal (rent/w-til), a. [f. Ante- +L. *f- 
tdl-is pertaining to birth. Natal!] Happening or 
existing before birth. 

*8zv Shelley Pr. A those. 1, Memories of an antenatal Hfe. 
«l|BKiHasLSV 


r Saisefs 7 >ar. il ix.es A h ea ve n, my 

„ T JW. » 8 » Faibar StPmmt IL are Th< 

natal predilection for laraeljmd detestation ofEsae. 


A by es, tajr spirit's 


t AmteantaM'tlai, 4 . Obs. rare. (f. Ante- 4- 


L udtdlTci-us belonging to a birthday + - al 1 .] 
Belonging to the condition before birth. 

1708 X Krill A asm. Seer. Prat a The ante-natalitlal Ducts 
are stopp’d by breathing. <717 —An/m. (Seen. Pref. is Soma 
of the antc-natalitial Duct* are expanded . . by breathing. 
A*&t«4Uh t«d, a. Obt. rart-K [f. Atm- 
+ L. tt4/-uj bom + -ID ] Bom before. 
a sfip 0 H Miner A Sp. Williams il 48 Something of the Evan- 
gelical relish was in them, aute-uaud, and in tang, before 
the Gospels were written. 

U Antenna I*nte*n&). n. -SB, rarely -aa. fa. L. 
antenna, in ancicut use * a sail-yard ' ; usually re- 
ferred to Gr. drors/p-siN to stretch out or forth. 
The modem use seems to begin with the L. transl. 
of Aristotle llfpl ( W hropiut, by Theodoras Gaza 
(died 1478) in which the Gr. mpaiae 'horns * of in- 
sects {cornua, cortiicula Pliny) is rendered antennse , 
which thence passed into subsequent entomological 
writers (many of whom cite Aristotle for it). As 
the projecting ‘ horns* or ends of sail-yards, in I.. 
cornua antenndrum, were also called aspifai, an- 
temtm was aptly employed to render the same word 
when meaning the noms of insects, which indeed 
often suggest the cornua of the long ascending 
antennse or yards of lateen sails. Common in l.at. 
entomol. works during 16— 17th a, but not found in 
the diet, of any mod. lang. bef. 1700.] 

A sensory organ, occurring in naira on the heads 
of insects and crustacca ; popularly colled horns 
or feelers. 

\a 1478 Thkod. Gaza A ristotle, Hist. An/m. ( 149^ xSb, Ad 
lime antenn:c nonnulUs ante oculoa prmteiiduntur, ut pavi- 
lion i et folloni (Gr. « rt k*o*i*i wpb tmv bft.ua nov J. a imo 

U. Aldrovanuuh Deanimalibus insect . ) x6oa) Prol. 7 Qumdara 
comicula gerunt in capita qua; antenn.xs Ari^totelez vocal. 
Ibid, il 936 AriNtottlM anteniMw iis ante oculcw prietendi 
scripHit. idque ex eo repetlit PliniuM, vocann isttamodi an- 
tennas iaiiava comicula. 1697 S. Punch ar Pol. Flying’ Ins. 
Tlie boms are called by Aristotle, A ntenno, because 


1. iii. a 11m . 

they hold them forth before them.l 


Ai.len Death- 
The Antennse proceeded 


1 3 1>i kmam Phys. T&soi. (JouJ 


W atch in Phil. 7 runs. XX. 

from under the Eyes. 17*3 „ ^ 

Insects clean their e^'es with their forelegs, as well as an- 
term*. sBa6 Kihbv & Spence Entomol. t i8a8> II. xxliL 301 
This part looks like a jointed utitenna. 1834 Good Bk. Nat. 
1 1 . 9i The antennas of the butterflies. 1847CARVRNTKR Zeal. 
• 788 Thesniny lobster . . is distinguished by the 
si/e of its lateral antenme. ««79 I.UUSOCK Set. Lett. 

I'here are in the antennas of ants certain curious 


very lurga 
Lett. iii. 87 

I'here are in the antennas of ants certain curious organs 
which may perhaps be of an auditory character. 1880 liux- 
lky Cray-Fish. 94 The Antennas are organs of touch. 

2. fa. ' Feelers.* 

1893 Holmes Poems 9x4 Go to yon tower, where busy science 
pliesHer vast anteiintc, feeling iluo’ the skies. 

8. Bot. (by extension). A pair of long slender 
irritable processes in the male flower of certain 
orchids, by the excitement of which the pollinium 
is jerked out of the flower. 

186a Darwin Orchids When the right-hand antenna. . 
in touched, the poUinimn is instantly ejected. 1874 1 .ubbock 
Flamers <7 Insects (188*) 175 Insects alight as usual on the 
Lip of the flower, and it will be seen that in front of k are 
two long processes called antennm. 

Antennal ($nte n&l\ a. Zool. [f. prec. + -al * .] 
Of or belonging to antennae. 

1834 Penny Cyct. II. pa The younger Huber lias attributed 
to ants the use of certain signs made with those organs which 
he terms antennal language. 1861 Hulme Moquin. Tomtom 
11. vi. L 318 The antennal pincers of the Spiders. 

Alltannajy (arntc-nari, ac ntm&ri \ a. Zool. ff. 
mod.L. antenndri-us, f. Antknna : see -art.] Of, 
relating to, or of the nature of antennae. 

zSjfl Todd Cycl.Anat . 4 Phys. 1 . 776/1 The two antentiary 
arteries. 1877 Huxley A mat. Inv. A n. vi. 954 The very fine 
•etas . . which abouud 011 the antennary organs of Insect* 
and Crustacea. 

AntenniDsrotUi (amt4ni*ft5res>, a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Antenna -fkroob bearing.] Hearing or 
having antenme. 

x8e6 Kirby & Spence Entomol. 08a8) III. xxviii. 93 Their 
head and trunk are distinctf the former aatenniferous. 1874 
Lubbock Grig. Ins. i. x8 Hexapod anteaniferous larvm. 

Antenzuform (*nte nif^im), a. Zool. [f. aa 
prec. + -(i)roBM.l Of the form or shape of antenme. 

1847 in Craig. 1886-8 W. Clank Fan der Noeven' s Zool. 
1 . 339 Head with two very long antenniform tentacles. 1877 
Huxley Anal. l/tv. An. vi. 997 The first pair of swimming 
appendages . . are converted into antenniform organs. 

Anttnnul&r (&ntrnWULi), a. Zool. [f. An- 
ten n u 1 . k + -ar.] Of the nature of small antennse. 

tlgfl T. R. Jones yi quar. Nat. 318 The part representing the 
head is . . furnished with eight antcnnular organs. 

Antunnhgy (dfate-nitflftri), a. Zool. [f. as 

prec. + -art.] - Antevndlar. 

1877 Huxley Anat. inv. An, vi a8e Antennary and antou- 
nulary nerves. 

Intinnnll (^ntrniiTl). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
•aHtennula, dim. of Antevna.] A little antenna ; 
a tiny organ of the nature of an antenna. 

zflig Baird in Proc. Berm. Nat. CM II. 136 Anteneulesof 

msd branches' * ' a * “ 


147 A pair 


ches of nearly equal rise. z8p 
»ir of assail jointed feeler* .. 
* or ' antennal**.* 


sflya N icHOLSON PalmonL 
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AatB-arUtlll (sent<#ibitll), a. Phys . ; also 
afelorbltfal, [f. Ante- + Obbit, eyesocket 4--A1L] 
Situated in front of the eyes. 


1839-47 T000 Cyct Anat. III. aflgA The ant-oihltal form- 
oml Nk GvttTMre pushes 36 The Kya dividee ike head 
into the antworbital and poet-orbital portion. rifitOewia 
Not. XXIV. 499 Three antorbital nostrils* as they are called. 

AfttipigaM&t gtn&U). Arch, [ad. 

I- antefajment-um (also need unchanged, with pL 
-menti i), t. ante before 4- fang-fre to fasten.] 

1678 Pmixirs, Antipagments, gamlahingelnpoetser doore, 
wrought in atone or timber. 1876 Gwilt EsseyeL Arch.. 
A ntefagmmta , I n ancient architecture dm jambe or moulded 
architraves of a door. 

AntepMOhal (mit/nw sk&l), o. rare. . ff. 
Ante- 4 * passover, blaster 4 -- al 1 .] Coming 
before tne Jewish Passover, or befbre Easter. 

1660 Jeb. Tavlor Duct. Dttbii. iil iv. xill f 17 Soma did 
only observa three . . out of the Dumber of the re van ante- 
jiaschaJ week*. 1704 Nelson best. 4 Fasts i. il (>739) 445 
Concerning the ending of the Ante-paschal Fast. 

Antapilt (aent/past). Also 6-7 anti-, ff. 
Ante- +ptist-us food, f. f&se-ice to feed; cf. re- 
fast.] Something taken before a meal to whet 
the appetite {obs.) ; a foretaste. 

1990 Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. Mice. (Malh.) IL >8e The 
first mease, or amepast as they callit . • is some Ana meats to 
.1 — 1- ‘tite. zflat Donne Serm. Ixx. 7x3X0 


1 is but an Antipast — it gets them an appetite to another 

office. 1778 II. Walrole Last fnls. Dec, A very unex- 
pected blow . . an antepast of tha odium they were to incur. 
«8u A. dX Verb Poems so8 Rich antepast* ere have in thee 
Ofgiory and eternity. 

Anto-patrlaroJial, »p«otoral, etc.: see Ante*. 
t Anttpend. Obs. - Antependium. 

154a Coll. Inventories {] ah.) Item, ane antepond of blak 
velvot . . item ane frontal! of the samyn wark. im /«*. 
of I'estm. (ibid.) Ane antipond for the Lady's altar of blew 
and yellow broig satin. 

II Antapandium (sentlbrndiffm). Often anti-. 
[U, f. ante before + tend-ere to hang : * velum 

J |Uod antependet.* Du Cauge.l A veil or covering 
or the front of the altar, used in Roman Catholic 
and some Anglican churches ; sometimes identified 
with a Frontal, which may be an ornamental panel. 
PuiLLira, Antipendismi. a large sUver-skreen that 
the Front of a Popish Altar . . hung on with skrewa 
upon a high day. 1716 T. Ward Eng. Rtf. 51 On Beds they 
Anlipendtums laid, Of Sacred Vestments Cushions made. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1 . iii. 336 The modern term for the 
frontal is 'antependium.' 1864 Ainsworth Tower Lend. 158 
The altar, covered with a richly-ornamented antipondium. 

▲atftpennlt lavntfjp/hfrlt', a. and sb. [abbrev. 
of L. antefmiultima \ see neat.] 

▲. adj. Preceding the penult ; the last but two. 
Orig. a tenn of Prosody, but also used otherwise. 

IM James I Ess. Poetic (Arb.) 97 Or question and diges- 
tion, It rymes iu qnes tndro, allieit they be bot the ante- 
penult syllabi*. 1997 T, Mobley Intred. Mrs. 76 Your 
penult and antepenult notea zflas Dana Crust. 1. 631 Care- 
pax . . extending to antepenult thoracic segment. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol., sc. syllable.] 
rzflno A Humr Orthogr. Brit. Tong, ss Never farther from 
the end then the third syllab, quhilk the jpammareanes calls 
the antepenult. 1799 Johnson Gram. Pros., Wolds In ion 
have tlie accent upon the antepenult. 

II Anteprauitima iwnt/,pfhirltim&). Pros. 
[I., (j tyllaba) antefscnultima ihc last (syllabic) but 
two, f. ants before + fan ultimo last but one, f. 
fane almost + ultima last. Formerly wtyh Eng. pL 
in -x.] The last syllable but two of a woid. 

tgflt Sidney Def. Poetic (169a) 9*9 The French . . hath not 
one word that hath hi* accent in the last syllable sailing twq, 
called Anteponultimo. 1989 Puitsmham Eng. Poesis (Arb.) 
93 In altitude and heaninesse the sharpe accent fojlles ypon 
al and he which be the antepenultimaew 1874 Sates Comp. 
PhiloL L spllie general rule [of Mdic dialoct] which threw 
the accent bade upon the autspemmitunm. 
Antipmultiaiita (-trltlm/t), a. and sb. [t 
L. antsfotnultim-us 4 * -ate, after ultimate.] 

A. adj. The last but two. Orig. of syllables ; 
but extended to order in place or tune. 

*730 Njcholls Lobster in Phil. Trams. XXXVI. 99S Tha 
antepenultimate Lag. 1778 Walker Rhym. Diet Pref. 19 
1 find every vowel in this antepenultimate syllable . . pro- 
nounced long, affig Pall Mall G. eo Oct. 11 We have the 
antepenultimate Duke of Newcastle’s authority for the 
dictum. 1870 Rollesion A aim. Life xx Bach succeeding 
vertebra up to Che antepenultimate lumbar. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol., sc. syllable, ete.] 

*7 ay Chambers Cycl. s.v., Ilia Antepenultimate of * dac- 
tyls k tag. 1871 Athenssum bo June 7*3 In words of four 
syllables it (the accent] may be on the antepenultimate, as in 
timiriti. 

AntBpkUltip (sc:nt ( efi|«’ltik), a. and sb. Med. 
fad. mod.L. antefhialticus (Hoffmann a 1 740), f. 
Gr. Asrrl against + tytdAr-qr nightmare : see • ,c ;l . 

A. adj. Good against the nightmare. B. sb. A 
medicinal agent of this nature. 

(s8zt Hoores Med. Diet., Antephialiica, medicines which 
prevent the night -mare). iflg| Mayhi Escp. Lex., Ante- 
phialtic, oopoe a d to, or curative of ophuUlas or night-mare. 
Antopnno, obs. form of Antmem. 
AstMllmtlo (remt^pile-ptik), a. and sb. Med. 
Also 8 anti-op-, [f. Amt- + Lpileptic.] 

A. adj. Good against, or preventive 0 £, epilepsy. 

ifigfl Ri HOLEY Praet. Phyeieh 1x3 The Antsuitatick Pill of 
the roots of Piony. *787 Pultnrv in PhIL Trams. I. 73 
Giving afoxipbarmica aud anti-eptinptao me d lct ne a. *888 
la Mavnk Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. {sc. medicine.) 



ANTBPILBPTICAL. 
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im Bailey. AntepilopHchs. 1793 Chameem Cyel $*pfr 
av„ Tm chief Amcpilcptics from the vegetable kingdom anfc 
thi roou ofpxony, valerian, etc. (M4 in Wwina. 

t A-ntflrfla-pticaL *. Afo*. Ctt/.-prec. mdh 

1648 Sk« TTBrownk Pseud. £/. il v. (1686) ft That Cent 
b AntcpUeptical we will not deny. skkfPhiL Treats. 

56 5 A Laxative Kotin, dissolved in an Anu-Epilepticall Spirit, 
Antepisoopiflt : see Anti-kpiscopist. 
tAntepoHd^v. 06s. ran- 1 . [ad. L. antepdn* 
be to place before.] To set before, to prefer. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Ante tone, to put or set before, to 
prefer. 1739 T. Cmokek A nosids Ore Fur . xul Ixxxlil, 
Whose beauty, virtue, Rome should anteponc To her she 
once so much did celebrate. 

+ A-ntaport. 06 s. rare. [ad. It. antiporta, f. 
anti - L ante before + porta gate, door.] 

1 . An outer gate or door. 

*«44 K velyn Mem. <1857) I- Between the five large 
anti-ports are Columns of enormous height. 

2 . A veil or hanging in front of a door. 

sdEgJ. Greaves Grand Signouds Seraglio 14 HisMaiestie’s 
Bed-Chamber . . The Anteporta’s are cloth of gold of Bursia. 
1869 T. Smith Mann. Turks 75 (L.) If a Christian or Jew 
should but lift up the antiport and set one step into it. 

Ante-portloo, -posthumous, etc. : see Ants-. 


■Jan). rare. [n. of action 
The placing of any- 


AntepositioiiC 

f. L. antepdn-be ; ct position, .] r _ 

thing in front : esp. a. of a word which in ordinary 
construction follows ; b. in Bot. (see quot.). 

17m Chamskbs Cyel. Sup/., Anteposiiion . . as when in 
Latin the adjective is put before the substantive. *779 Ash, 
Anteposiiion, a position of words contrary to thefr proper 
and natural order. 1880 Guay Bot. Text-bk. 396 A a tip o- 
sit ion , the opposition of successive (or apparently successive) 
whorls which normally alternate. 

Anteprandial (mntfpraendiai), a. [f. Ante- 
■f prana i -urn dinner + -a lV] Before-dinner. 

1847 Q. Rev. No. 163. 66 The anteprandial fencing-bouts 
of the House of Lords. 1864 Sala m Daily Tel. so July, 
When he takes his anteprandial constitutional on deck. 

Anter, obs. form of Adventure. 

Anterior (R*nti**riai), a. [a. L. anterior fore, 
former, f. ante before ; cf. Fr. antbieur , Cotgr.] 

1 . Of place : Fore, more to the front ; opposed 
to posterior. 

IMS Cotuu., Anterienr , Anterior, fore, former . . that gocth, 
or is set, before. s6e6 Bacon Sytva | X15 Where the an- 
teriour body giveth way, as fast as the postcriour cometh on, 
it maketh no noise. 1631 Brewster Optics xxxv. 988 The 
two parts into which the iris divides the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. 

2 . Of time and progress : Going before, preced- 
ing, former, earlier, prior. 

179s Sullivan View Mat. II, The memory of anterior ages. 
iMs M'Cosh Din. Grid. 111. i. (1874) 071 The mind has not 
only the power of action, but the anterior . . power of choice, 
b. with to. (Like similar L. comparatives, ante- 
rior is, in Eng., comparative in sense, but not in 
construction ; we do not say anterior than.) 

sysB AT. ScribUrus in Pope Dune. {1736) 30 The first Dun- 
dad was the first Epic poem . . anterior even to the Iliad or 
Odyssey. 1896 Dove Log. Ckr. Faith v. i. | x. 843 Intuition 
is logically anterior to metaphysic. 

Anteriority (jfcntl»ri,prlti). [f. L. anteridr-em 
(see prec.) + -ITT. Cf. Fr. anteriority The quality 
of being anterior, in order of time or progress. 

17*0 Pope Iliad xix. 93 note (R.) This anteriority of time 
makes this passage the more observable. 1794 Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII.777 It has the anteriority of date with regard to Mr. 
Melvil's paper. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. xii. 335, f was much 
impressed by . . the anteriority of granite to greenstone. 

Aatft-riorly, adv. [f. Anterior + -ly -.] 

L Of place : In an anterior position, in front. 


*999 A. M. Gabelhouer s Rk. Physic 343/1 This Pessarye . . 

teriorlye into her bodye. 1774 Goldsm. 
(Jon.) The globe of the eye is more de- 


must she intrude anterior); 

Mat. Mist. VI. 1. L (Jon.) 1 

pressed anteriorly. 1899 M accilli vs ay Mat. Hist. Dee Side 
387 The ears dusky, anteriorly edged with red. 

2 . Of time or logical order : Previously, antece- 
dently. Const, to. 

1839 J. Rogers AntipoPopr. nt. HL 163 Viewing the matter 
not as anteriorly probable. 1899 Cm, Wiseman Fabioia 
X45 Anteriorly to the construction of catacombs. 

AataTioneil. rare - Anteriority. 

1870 J. Grots Kjcam. Util. PhiL vi. 107 An anteriomess 
to any fixed condition*. 

AntftTO- stem of assumed L. *anterus, posi- 
tive of Anterior; used in Eng. as comb, form 
of the latter in modern technical adjectives -Front, 
fore ; as antero-externai, front outside or outer ; 
antero -frontal, pertaining to the front part of 
the forehead ; antero-inferior, lower front ; an- 
tero-lateral, front side ; an taro-parietal, belong- 
ing to the front of the parietal or side plates of 
the skull ; anteroposterior, front and back, for- 
ward and backward ; antero-spinal, etc. 

Also in advs., as antero-posteriorly, etc. 

lip Dana Crust. L 36s The anlero-exteraal angle of the 
second joint. sBqq Academy 11 Jan. 35 Lesions of the antero- 
frontal region (of the brain), site s* Todd CycL A mat. 4 
Phys. IV. 813/1 In the antero-infenor triangle of the neck. 
1838 Black w. Mag. XL111. 653 The inferi- or on tero-lateral 
extremity of the nose. 188s Reader 03 Apr. 593/1 The outer 
surface (of this brain) has only the Sylvian fissure, and a faint 
trneo of the antero^mrietal. 1870 Rolueton A mum. Lifej 
The anteroposterior movement of the lower jnw. 1878 A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis. aai Antero-spinal paralysis. . is ushered 


b by fever. 1840-91 Todd CycL Anat. k Phys. IV. xiaa/s 
The tongue . . is flattened antero-posurioiiy. 

Aata-room (arnt/irtfm). [after Fr. antichambre 
or It anticamera.] A room before, or forming 
an entrance to, another. 

1760 H. Walpole Vertuds A meed. Paint. H786) ll.eooAn 
anti-room at Sl James's. i%| Bancroft Hist. V 41 (18761 VL 
xlL 930 His ante-rooms were thronged with clients of all sorts. 
tfisB Sears A than. 111. x 338 Whatever our place, if we are 
doing its work well, it is toe anteroom of heaven. 

Anterous, obsolete form of Adventurous. 


Antes (se nt/z), sb. pi. Arch. [cf. Fr. antes % ad. 
L. antas, acc. of Antjb.] - Ant.r. 

1789 Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. >8x8) roa Antes ., are 
placed nowhere except In the angles, or at the junction of 
walla 1813 Hogg Queen's IVahe 992 Astounded and awed 
to the antes they dung. 

Antaeeript (fle-ntfskript). rare, [suggested 
by postscript j A note written in front or on the 
top of a letter, etc. ; a prefatory note ; also, The 
whole of a letter before the postscript. 

183s Knox & Jrbb Corr. II. 593 He has added an Ante- 
script, which will indemnify you Tor the meagreness of this 
[letter], >844 Mrs. Brownino Lett. 1 1. 164 1 here is a post- 
script scarcely proportionate to the antesenpt. 

t Antili'gnary. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L .ante- 
signSrius, for cl.L. antesign&nus, a soldier fight- 
ing before the standard, f. ante before* sign urn 
standard : see -ary.] collect. The picked soldiers 
who marched before and defended the standard. 

1630 UesHEK Annals vl (1658) aao Gave order to the Ante- 
signary, i.e. those that stood next before the standard. 

Anteslgne, obs. f. Ensign, affiliating it to L. 
antesigndnus. See prec., and Ancient sb. 2 . 

Ante-spirant, -spring, etc. : see Ante-. 

t AntSStatnr • . Obs. [a. Fr. antestature , Sp. 
antestatura , f. L. ante before + statura a standing, 
f. slot- ppl. stem of sld-re to stand.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Antestature , a Traverse or small Intrench- 
ment made of Pallisadoea, or of Sacks fill’d with Earth, and 
rais'd in haste, to dispute die rest of the Ground, when the 
Enemy has already gain'd part. sBx6 (So James Mil. Diet.] 

t A nte-rappsr. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ante-* 
Suffer.] A course displayed but not partaken of, 
in anticipation of supper. 

1698 Osborn K. James (1673) 533 The Earl of Carlisle was 
one of the Quorum, that brought in the Vanity of Ante- 
Suppers, not heard of in our Fore-faihera time. 

Ante-temple (aent/temp 1). [ad. med.L. ante- 
tetnpium , f. ante before + templum temple, Iransl. 
Gr. wpbvdos Pkonaoh.] The portico of an ancient 
temple or of a Christian church ; also applied to 
the ante-nave of a church. 

1703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus. (1731) 136 The Temple is 
an oblong square .. in length sixty-four [yards I, of which 
eighteen were taken up by the llpdiwot or Anti-Temple. 
17** Bingham Chr. Aniiq. (1840) III. viil 1 3. 394 The nar- 
tnox or l antetemple, > where the penitents and catechumens 
stood. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. A reft. 1984 Marthex . . an ante- 
temple or vestibule outside the church ; it is thus used as 
synonymous with porch and portico. 

t A*ntethem(e. Obs. 5-6. Also antyteme, 
antlthem, anthe- antetyme, antetewme. [A 
derivative of Theme (earlier also teme, tyme ), a. 
Fr. thi me, tesme , teme, teume L. therna, in com- 


mon mediaeval use for ‘ subject proposed for dis- 
cussion, text,' a. Gr. Olfia, lit. 'the thing placed or 
laid down.' The prefix is doubtful, whether Gr. 
Avri, as if assuming a Gr. *dyri$epa, from fan- 
ri$ffyu\ or (more prob.) L. ante 'before,' as if-* 
*antethema • text prefixed.' No corresponding word 
has yet been noticed in med.L. or OKr.] 

The text prefixed to a sermon or discourse as its 
theme or motto. 


1494 Faryan vii. 306 He made vnto them Colacion* or Ex- 
ortaciont, A toke for hisonteteme, Haurietis aquas ingaudio 
defontibus saluatoris. 1906 S k klton Afagnyr. 363 To preche 
. .Without an antetythe. a 1509 — Merle Tales vii. 78 As I 
said before in rnyamithem. 1930 Falsgr., Anthetyme. [Fr.] 
tkieme. ifl5x A. Scott To QTMary ProtestAndis takis the 
f reins aula Antetewme, Reddie ressauaris, bot to rander 
nochL 

Antitype (se*nt/taip). [(. Ante- + Type, prob. 
by erron. analysis of ANTSTYjPB.] A preceding 
type ; an earlier example. 

ioxr T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 6 (1619) 90 Antetypes of 
Christ’s puritie. 1844 Marc. Fuller Worn, tn >9 tk C. (1869) 
74 She is an antetype of a class to which the coming time 
will afford a field. 


t Anterena, V. Obs.-* [ad. L. antevenUre, f. 
ante before + vent-re to come.] • lo come before, 
to anticipate, or prevent.' Blount, 1656 ; Bailey, etc. 
Antavaniont (arntfri ni&t), ppl. a. rare- 1 . 
[ad. L. antevenient-em pr. pple. of antevenire ; see 
prec.] Coming before, preceding. 

1800 Lamb Lett. 1. (184s) 49 WUcb ..stupidly stood alone, 
nothing prevenient or antevenienk 
Antavarsion (nenUVfi j^u). [ad. L. antever - 
siJn-em, n. of action f. asitfvert-irc : see next. Cf. 
mod.Fr. ant/version.] A turning forwards ; spec, in 
Surg. - Anteflexion. 

1893 Mayme Exp. Lex., Aiitevendon of the womb. 1897 
Bullock Caseauxs Midtyif. 397 Antevcraion is very rare Tn 
the early stages of gestation. 


Asxtavarfc («nt/V5'Jt), v. {ad. L. emtnert-hre to 
anticip 


1849 Br. Hall Cases qf Cm... _ 

some great danger. 1677 Hale Coni. u. 106 If tasaon ma 
before u (. judgment] . .andsoandverttheuseofDeliberatida. 
2. To turn forward, displace. (See Antevektmd.) 
1870 W. Playfair in Lancet a July 13/* The uterus was 
anteverted, and the cervix exposed with difficulty. 
Atttevsrtod (.ant/vsjted), fpi. a. [(. prec.-*- 
-id ] Displaced ; sptc. in Stirg.- At, TITLIXID. 
i8w Tanner Pregn. it. 96 An anteverted uteras. 

A&tav , a*rtmg > , voi. sb. [f. as pre&<F-iNoi.] 
The action of averting beforehand, prevention obs.). 

1804-47 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 157 It ia high time to 
moume for the anteverting of a threatened vengeance, 
t Anttrokte, v. Obs.-° [f. L. antevoist- ppL 
it. o iantevold-re ] 'To fly before.' Cockeram 1623. 

t A&tayn. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OFr. antainc , an- 
tienne, an Anthem.] A by-form of Anthem. 

c 1309 E. E. Poems (186a) 39 pis anteyn bat murie is : bat 
folc inurde alls Hou Jm haree son^ al u huu add 
Ant-fir. One of the winged ants, or perfect 
males ana females, of an ant s nest ; a favourite 
bait in angling. 

1653 Walton Angler 991 Take the blackish Ant.fly out of. . 
the Ant-hil. 1748 Milks in Phil. Trans. XLI V. 354 Winged 
Ants commonly known by the Name of Ant-Flies. 1787 T. 
Best Angling a) 1x7 The little Red and Black Ant-Flies 
come on about the tenth or twelfth of August. (1887 F. 
Francis Angling vi. (1880) 933 The Red and Black Ants 
are very favourite flies during July.] 

Anth-, Gr. &*$', comb, form of opt/ (see Anti-) 
bcf. an aspirate. Often, in mod. scientific words, 
written analytically anti-, as in anthelix, anti- 
helix ; anthypnotic, anti-hypnotic. 

Anthelion (dn>r lifyn, &nt|h-). PI. -a. [late Gr. 
dpff^Atop, neut. of dpftjA tos, earlier dvr^Ai or, oppo- 
site to the sun, f. drrt over against + ffAior sun.] 
A luminous ring or nimbus seen (chiefly in alpine 
or polar regions) surrounding the shadow of 
the observer's head projected on a cloud or fog 
bank opposite to the sun. As many as four such 
concentric rings have been sten, decreasing in 
brightness to the outer at 40° from the centre. 

1670 PhiL 7 rant. V. 1072 The Antheliun, observed by M. 
Hevclius Sept. 6, i66x, in which there were two coloured 
Arches ot a circle. 1780 Swintun ibid. LI I. 94 A very dis- 
tinguishable Mock-Sun, opposite to the true one, which I 
1 Anthelion. ««59 . Tennknt Ceylon 79 


take to have been an J 


Anthelia . . may probably have suggested to the early painters 
the idea of the glory surrounding the head* of beatified saints. 

Anthelix : sec Anti-hklix. 


Anthelmintic (oenj^lmi-ntik), a. and sb. Med. 
[mod. f. Anth- + Gr. %\yuv9- (fX/urs) a worm + -1C.] 

A. adj. Of use against intestinal worms. 

1884 tr. Bonefs Aierc. Compit. x. 365 All bitter things are 
Anthelmtnthick. x8ao Lindlf.y A at. Syst. Bot. 96 The 
Cochin-chinese consider that plant [Ficus septica j caustic 
and anthelmintic. 

B. sb. An anthelmintic medicine. 

1706 Phillips, Anthetmintuks, Medicines that destroy 
Worms in Humane Bodies. 1878 Harley Mat. Med. 407 
Turpentine is chiefly employed internally as an anthelmintic. 

Anthem («rn)>em), sb. Forms : 1-4 antefh(e, 
3-6 -tempne (3-4 -tephne, 5 -thephne), 4-6 
antem(e, -tlm(e, 5 -tym, 6 -texnne, -temme, 
6-7 -theme, 7 -thym, -thymne, -themne, 7- an- 
them. [OK. antefnip a. early Romanic +antlfena, 
*anttffha late L. antifona (Isidore), for antipkona, 
a. Gr. dyritpana : see Antiphon. 

The Gr. accent was preserved in late L. an tfphOna, an tt/oua, 
whence It. ant(/hna, Pr. antf/ena, antit/na, OFr. *auUovne , 
later antievre and antienne, antatne (like OFr. Esiievre, 
Estienne for *Estievne, It. Istl/auo : — L. Stepkannm). The 
phonetic development in Eng. was ante'/ne , antrvne, an - 
te'mne, a * ntemn , a ntetn, a'nthem. Cf. (ityen, even, Stephen, 
Steven ; (9) e/n, emn, stifne, stenme , nefniau, neumian ; (3) 
hymn, columtn, autumn. For the subsea, corruption of 
antem to anthem, cf. Ant k'ony, amaranth, amuwHAl 
15th c. Fr. we also find anthaine for antaine ; some Eng. 
spellings indicate an attempt to explain the word as anti- 
hymn, ant' hymn. A by-form Anteyn, adopted from Fr. 
antaine. also occurs in 13- 14th c ; in x6th anttphena was 
anew adopted as Antiphon, i 

1 . A composition, in prose or verse, sung anti- 
phonolly, or by two voices or choirs, responsively; 
an Antiphon. Obs. or arch. 

a 1000 Bsrda l xxv. (Bosw.) Is Set ubd, Set hi fiysne le- 
tanian and antefn xeled^re sUefne sungxui. c mjr Aster. R. 
4a Efter hire viue nexte blissen tel in pe antefnes [v.r. an- 
tempnes 1 . 1440 Protnp. Parv., Antym, A ntipkoua. a tgao 
Myrr. Our Lady 95 After the Hympne cometh Antempncs 
and psalmes. Antem ys as mocnc to saye os a sownyng 
before, for yt ys begonne before the Psalmes ; yt isasmoche 
to save as a sownynge ageynste. tflflfl Farite 0/ Fattens 
n. xii 979 The Anthemes . . Darausua jput ordre that the 

a uiere mould sing side aftre side. 1803 Cockeram, An- 
I ernne, a Sung which Church-men sing by course one after 
another. 1854 Lestrangs Charles J (1656) 114 The King 
and the Spanish Ambassador descended into the Chappell, 
contitmin 1 . . untill an Anthymne was sung. 1788 Pjuertijcy 
Corrupt. Chr. 1 1, vui. im The method of singing by . . anthem 
..introduced* 

2. A composition in unmeasured prose (usually 
from the Scriptures or Liturgy) set to music* 
c 1388 Chaucer Priortsd T. ao8 And bad me (hr to aynge 
This antym 1 v.r. -theme, -feme, -lime, -thephemj venafly 



ANTHEM. 


ANTHONY, 


b my deyinge. um Pataca. Aatemne, • song, amtiessm. 
s<77 Hounihd firm 1005/te In tho rr-tnt rimt did the 
qumt 4 ogy aathcoM bsrsbiung 'Unxerunt rnm 1 1*07 
Snam. a nemiV, l iL 9*3 For my voice, I hauelost it with 
hallowing and singing of Anthcmea. im Addison Sped. 
No. mf nuts of the iospued Writings, whichare 

proper for Divine Bonn and Anthems, see* Mason Ch. 
Mutse iL 108 The first Anthem set to English words after 
the Reformation .. was that of Dr. Tye, beginning • I will 
exalt thee, zfiB Tennyson Weitmgtm 60 The sound of 
the sorrowing anthem roll'd Thro* the dome. 

0. loosely in poetry : A song, no of praise or glad- 
ness. Also teed of the English 4 National" or 
* Royal Anthem,* which is technically a hymn , 
iff* Shake- Two Gent, 111. L >40 Breathe it in mine care. 
As ending Antheme of my endlesse dolor, 1735 H. Brooks 
Univ. Beauty 111. (R.) The floods . . tune their anthems. 
a tflss Keats Nightingale viii, Thy plaintive anthem fades 
Fast the near meadows, over the still stream. sflM Engel 
Nat. Music i. a (Note to ' National Anthem") Anthem is musi- 
cally an inappropriate title for this tune. It has, however, 
now been so generally adopted that it would be pedantic not 
to use it. 1880 Grove Diet. Music 1. 605 4 God Save the 
King,* the so-called 4 National Anthem * or England. 

4. Comb, and Attrib ., as anthem-bell, •booh, an- 
them -wise, in manner of an anthem, antiphonally. 

ifiss Cotgb., Martinet . . a Saints bell, or Antham beu. 
sfia§ Bacon Ess. Masques (Arb.) 559 Scuerall Quires, placed 
one ouer against another, and talcing the Voice by Catches 
Antheme- wise. 

Antham (rnKm), v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. to chant, 
hymn.] tram . To celebrate or praise in an anthem, 
to sing to sacred music. 

zfiat Fkltham Resolves 1 xcL <1647) 985 He that had an- 
them’d the purenesse of the Cod of Israel. «x8ax Keats 
fancy 49 Sweet birds antheming the mom. 1877 Lytteil 
Laudtn. iv. iL 193 The tips of the granite mountains . . an- 
theming their hymn of praise. 

Antheming (aenjwmiij), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-iNol .1 The action of singing anthems. 

1889 A. Hallam in Lockhart Scott ( 1839) IX. 331 And full- 
voiced antheming! the while Swelled from the choir. 1B83 
J. Rylance in Homilet . Monthly May 333 An eternity ol 
antheming ! 

Anthemise (wnjximoiz), v. rare—', [f. An- 
Tit km sb. 4 -izk ; cf. astagramite.] To sing of or 
celebrate in an anthem. 

1837 Blackiv. Maf. XL 1 . 481 Do you think any piety .. 
proof against risibility, with such an ully as Lazai us anthem- 
Ired with love in a church gallery Y 

Anthemy (arn^/mi). Bot. rare. [ft Gr. 
(nvdor) flower; formation unexplained. Also in 
mod.L. ant hernia. ] * A flower-cluster of any kind/ 
Gray Bot. Text-bk. 18. So. 

Anther (oenjKM). Bot. [a. mod.Fr. ant hire, 
and mod.L. ant her a. in cl.L. ‘a medicine ex- 
tracted from flowers/ a. Gr. Av 9 rjpa, fern, of Avlhjpbt 
flowery, f. Me- (Mos) flower. As these medi- 
cines often consisted of the internal organs of 
flowers (e.g. saffron, one of the chief anthera, was 
the stigma), the name anthlra was specially ap- 
plied by the early pharmacists to these parts, and 
at length confined by the herbalists, c 1 700, to the 
pollen-bearing organ, known to earlier writers as 
theca, eapsula , or apex; which use was accepted 
and sanctioned by Linnseus. The following quota- 
tions illustrate these changes: 

1551 Turner Herbal 11. 116 {from Dtoscor .) (Dried rose 
petals] are mingled with medicines called authera and pre- 
■ervatiue medicines for woundes. Rut the floure that is 
founds in the middes of the rose is good agaynst the reume 
or flowing of the gummes. 1637 Phys. Diet., Authera, a 
compound medicine used for sore mouths. So in Phillips 
1676 96; ed. 1706 adds, Authera , the yellow seeds in the 
middle of a Rose . . Among Herbalists Author* are taken 
for those little knobs that grow on the top of the Stamina 
of Flowers, and are oftner call’d Apices, vjetj-ix Chambers 
Cyct. s.v. p Authera in pharmacy, a term used by some authors 
for the yellow, or ruddy globules in the middle of certain 
flowers, as of lilies, saffron, etc. Some confine the A nthera to 
the yellowish globuleR in the middle of roses . .Other apply 
the name A nthera to those little tufts or knobs which grow on 
the tops of the stamina of flowers ; more usually called apices.] 
That part of the stamen containing the pollen or 
fertilizing dust, which when mature is shed forth 
for the fertilization of the ovary ; it is often sup- 
ported on a slender pedicel called the filament . 

1706-51 ISee above]. 1759 B. Stiluncflekt in Mite. 
Tractslntrod. (176a) 31 This anthera contains the male dust, 
which when ripe is scattered about by every breath of air. 
ivgi E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 107 The bursting Anthers trust 
To the mild brasses their prolific dust. 18x3 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Cheat. 63 The essential part of the stamens are the 
summits or anthers. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flow. iii. 50 In the 
Buttercup the anthers commence to discharge their pollen, 
as soon as the flower opens. 

b. Comb . and Attrib ^ as anther-beak, -cell, - lobe ; 
anther-dust, pollen ; anther-valve, the opening 
by which the pollen is shed. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 336 Opkryt a/i/era . . anther- 
beak hooked. Ibid. 985 Salvia . . connective slender, bear- 
ing at one end a perfect anther-cell. 1875 tr. Sack? Bot. 473 
The anther consists of two longitudinal halves (anther- lobes V. 
1845 Lindlby Sch. Bet. iv. (1838) as Flowers tegular, with 
recurved anther-valve*. 

Anttofll (arnjrifc&l), a. Bot. [f. prec. + -alL] 
Of or pertaining to anthers. 

1795 Roxburgh & Aeiai. Res. IV. 406 The Mntheral glands 
give it a claim to the genus Adencmthem. 1847 in Craig. 


Aaithwidial (Mrfii ditti), * [ftnext4-ALi.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, an antheridium. • 
(848 Dana Zooph. v.oa The union of a final cellule, with 
some other which isanUieridial in its nature. 1875 tr. Sachr 
Bot, ,803 The antheridlal branches of tome Saprolegniem. 

It Anthtridiua (wnWtFdiFm). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. anthpra + Gr. -rfior cumin, ending.] Oblong 
or globular 'sperm* cells found in Cryptogam^ 
answering to the anthers of flowering plants. 

' 1854 Balfour Bet. 07s The antheridia were early noticed 
in the case of mosses. >874 Cooke Fungi 169 An oblong cell, 
slightly curved,.. an antheridium or organ of the male 
•ex. 

A&tkeriferoill (sen^rHfos), a. Bot. [f. L. 
anthera 4 -(j)rtRODfl bearing.] Anther-bearing. 

>830 Linolky Nat. Syst. Bet. ese The genuine antherte, 
which he [Jacquin] calls ontheriferous sacs. >877 Darwin 
Did. Forms Ft. viiL 330 All five stamens are . . anthcriferous. 

Antberifbrm (t*nle-rif£iin), a. Bot . [f. as 
prec. + -(j)pobm shaped.] Anther-shaped. 

1847 in Craig. 

t A*nth«rillO, Obs. 8. Also anterne. [If. 
Gr. flowery, bright-coloured 4 -ink.] A 

kind of poplin, now obsolete. 

v/to Loud. Goa. mmmmdcclxxxvii/4 A green strip'd Foplin 
Mantua and Petticoat, lined with a white Antherine. 1719 J. 
Roberts Spinster 346 Stuffs mixed with silk . . antherine* 
and bombarines. 1730 in Beck Drab. Diet. ( 1 88a) 6 A uterue, 
a stuff of wool and silk mixed, or of mohair and cotton. 

A&th8rl88B (nrnJaiUs), a. Bot . [f. Anthkk 
• f-LRSS .1 Without anthers. 

1877 F. Hulmb Wild Ft. 6 Stamens . . often antherless. 

Antherogen Mi (acn^rp djcnos). [f. Fr. an- 
thboghu (De Candolle, f. L anthera anther 4 
Gr. -y**rp bom) 4 -ous.] Produced or developed 
from anthers, as most of the petals in a double rose. 
*647 in Craig. 

Antheroid (tt*n)x:roid), a. Bot. [f. L. anthera 
4 - -oil).] Anther-like in appearance or functions. 

Antherosooid, -sold vaNnjtfrojr^oM, --id). 

Bot. [mod. f.L .anthera + Zoom (f. Gr. (uoei&bi like 
an animal).] One of the minute moving bodies 
in the antheridia of cryptogams, analogous to the 
spermatozoa of animals. 

*854 Balfour Bot. 37a In antheridia there have been de- 
tected cells containing moving filament*, Phytosoa. or SP*r- 
tuaiozoids or A ntherosoids. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 1 . viii. 
374 The locomotive power of tne antherozooid*. 1875 tr. 
Sachs? Bot. 336 Antherozoids are .. spirally coiled threads 
usually with a number of fine cilia on the anterior coils. 

Antherosooi'dal, -soi daJ, a. Bot. [f. prec. 
4 -alL] Of or pertaining to anthcrozooicfs. 

1865 JntelL Obs . No. 37. 35 Antheroxoidol cells 
II Anthgsis t*nj>rsis). Bot. [GT.faBrjait, n. of 
action f. do$ 4 -€tv to blossom.] Full bloom. 

1835 in Lindley lntrod. Bot. 1870 Bentley Bot. B13 The 
term anthesis is sometimes used to indicate the period at 
which the flower-bud opens. 

Anthetgme, var. Antethkmk, Obs., a text 

1 . The mound or hillock raised over an ant's nest. 

1097 K. Glouc 996 As bycke as ameten crepeb in an amete 

hulle. ip7 L. Andrew Brunnuyke's Distyll. Waters B iij, 
Bury* It in a pyssemer hyll that some call an antehyl. *753 
Chambers Cyct. Supp. §.v. Ant, Ant-hills ore little hillocks 
of earth, which the Ants throw up. 18x3^ Siiellky Q. Mob 
11. xor The thronging thousands to a passing view, Seemed 
like an anthill's citizens. 

2 . The sugar-loaf-shaped nests of the Termites. 

1859 R. Burton in yml. G. S. XXIX, 177 The country is 

doited with anthills, which, when old, become as hand as 
sandstone : they are generally built by the termite under 
some shady tree, i860 Hunt. Grounds O. World I. xi. 17a 
[Ant-bears] at work scraping up the earth of the ant-hill. 

S.fig. 

174I Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. 49 All things that do pass, 
Upon this ant-hill eArth. .856 Kan v.Arct. Exp. II. xl X03 
They [Esquimaux] soon crowded back into their ant-hill. 

t A'nthine, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. I,, anthin-us , 
a. Gr. f. &vO»t flower.] 

A adj. Derived from or flavoured with flowers. 
1656 Blount G/ossogr,, Authiue , That is ful of, rr mode of 
flowers, or of the hony-comb. 1775 Ash, Authiue, Medi- 
cated with the flower* of plants. 

B. sb. ( « L .anthinum me l or Gr. &v$ivar thaiov.) 
Honey, oil, or wine, flavoured with flowers. 

1658 J. Rowland Mouffet's Theat . Jus. 910 If the F.rycdan 
or An thine appear reddish, it is accounted unwholesome. 1753 
Chambers Cyt l. Stfpp.. Authiue , arnon^ antient naturalists, 
U an appellation given to certain species of wine and uil. 
AntnobifiA ^ n| J‘ *bidn). Ent. [mod. f. Gr. 
Hv 9 ot flower 4 fl/ct life 4 -ax ; cf. amphibian.] An 
animal living in or feeding on flowers; applied 
specially to certain minute beetles. 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4 / us t. Anita. 1 1 . xx. 365 Others J beetles] 
. . devour the blossoms themselves, whence Latredle calls 
them Anthobians. 

Anthooarpou (sm^ok^ipas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. anthocarf-t f. Gr. dv 9 ot flower 4 * -uapv-oi comb, 
adj. form of aapwvt fruit) 4 -ous.] Of or pertaining 
to the fruits called by Lindley Anthocarpi, com* 
posed of flowers and fruit proper blended into a 


Alt1l888phil«W8 (•enJJese flUat), a. [ft Gr. 
4v0o-f flower 4 -««^aA-off comb. adj. form of afaK-h 
head 4 -oua] Having a flower-like heact 
1847 in Craig. 

A&thoo3r«ain(fl. *Obs. Also -ojana, -kyso. 
[mod. f. Gr. &y$ot flower 4 abatrot blue 4 -IB.] The 
blue colouring matter in plants. 

1639 Lindley lntrod. Bet . (ed. 3) 434 The blue matter {of 
chlorophyll! or anthocyane. 

Angiography (An^griifi). Bot. [ft Gr. Mo -1 
flower 4 -ypafla writing.] The sdentiflo descrip- 
tion of flowers- 

Anthoid («rn>oid), a. [ft Gr. dr9o-t flower 4 
•eibqs like. (The Gr. compound is drOutbijs.)] 
Resembling a flower, flower-like. 

1859 Todd t>r/. Anat .4 Phys. V. 17/1 Resemblance to the 
Polypes in their external antnoid appearance. 

AntholOH*Oin(0. I Obs. [mod. f. Gr. dibot 
flower 4 \tvx6s white 4 -in. 1 The white colouring 
matter in plants. (In mod. Diets.) 

Antbolito (fle’n^ldit). [mod. f. Gr.Mo-t flower 
4 \i0ot stone.] 

1. Ceol. A name given by Brongniart to certain 
fossil plants having a resemblance to flowers, found 
in the Coal Measures ; in mod.L. Antholites . 

*?47 in Craig. 

2. Min. A variety of the mineral Amphibole. 

t A&tholo'gio, a. Obs.-'* [f. Anthology 4 -ic.] 
■“next. 1656 in Blount Gtossogr , ; 

A&thologioal (Knjwlp-d^ikdl), a. rare . [f. 

preC. 4 -ALl.| 

1. Treating of flowers. Wbs. 

1691 Wood Ath. Ox oh. (R.) Robert Stafford, .published a 
geographical and anthological description of all empires and 
kingdonu. 


2 . Of or relating to a literary anthology. 

1796 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XX. 51a What yet exist 
of onthological manuscripts in Rome. x88x Academy so 
Aug. tii/x The usual task of an onthological biographer. 

Anthologist (a a n^; 16 d^ist). [ft next 4 -1ST.] 
The compiler of an anthology. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111 . 631 It ought not to be 
suppoRcd that any anthologist cun strip the garden of its 
flowers. 1883 Sat. Rev. 3 Kb. 1 so a The editore . . had few 
or none of the virtues of the good anthologist. 

A&thology (dulp lod^i). [ad. L. antholo^ia, 
a. Gr. Mo\o”fia (f. Mvt flower 4 - Xoyta collection, 
ft Afy-fiN to gather), applied to a collection of 
poems. Cf mod.K v.anthologie. letter (ir.had also 
the homonym MoRuysov applied to a hymnal.] 

1 . A collection of the flowers of verse, i.e. small 
choice poems, esp. epigrams, by various authors ; 
originally appl ied to tne Greek collections so called. 

1640 Chilmead tr. Ferrands Love-Meiauch. 314 This 
clause . . is found . . both in Diogenes I^ertius, in his life, 
and also in the anthology. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1783) 
II. • u. 409 (The sepulchral inscriptions] . . of Meleager on 
his wife, in the Greek Anthology. 1793 Ritbon (title) The 
English Anthology. 1851 Sir f. Faloravk Norm, f Eng. 


clause . . is found . . both in Diogenes I^ertius, in his life, 
and also in the anthology. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (17B3) 
II. • is. 409 (The sepulchral inscriptions] . . of Meleager on 
his wife, in the Greek Anthology. 1793 Ritbon (title) The 
English Anthology. 1851 Sir f. Falorave Norm. 4 Eng. 
1 . 1x9 Anthologies are sickly things. 

2. Extended to other literary collections. 


solid mass, as In the pine-apple. 

stefi in Lindlby JutrotL Bot. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 306 
Amheearpoue, Fruits in which' some organ exterior to the 
pericarp u concerned. 


2 . Extended to other literary collections. 

1856 R. Vaughan Mystics I. PreL 8 A kind of anthology 
from the writings of the leading mystica xM Geo. Eliot 
Colt. Breatf.- Party 410 Anthology of causes {Tpd effect*. 

8 . With some reference to the original meaning 
(in Greek) of a flower-gathering. 

1755 Johnson, Anthology, a collection of flowers, xflea 
Dk( Juincly Confess. Wks V. 993 In the anthologies of earth 
. . one flower beyond every other is liable to change, which 
flower is the countenance of woman. 

4 . A hymnal [ * Gr. Mokbyiov]. 
f*7 *7*8* Chambers Cyct., Authotogivui] 1775 Ash, Antho- 
logy, in the Greek Church, a collection of devotional pieces. 
+6. A treatise on flowers. [A distinct use, on the 
analogy of zoology, ornithology, etc.: also in Fr.] Obs. 

1678 Phillips, Autho/ogie , a treating of flowers, also a florid 
discourse. 1706 — Anthology , a Discourse or Treatise of 
Flowers, or or the Florist's Ait. [So in Baii ky, etc.) 
llAntholysi* (£nfor)igis). Bot. rase. [mod.L., 
ft Gr. M0-1 flower 4 Au<nt, n. of action ft Ab-fw to 
loosen, undo.] ' A retrograde metamorphosis oi a 
flower, in which normally combined parts are 
separated.* Gray Bet. Text-Bk. 1SH0. 
AathonilBifi (aro^m/t-ma*. rare. [f. as prec. 
4Gr. pavin madness, passion.]' An extravagant 
passion or fancy for flowera. 

*775 Ash, Authomania, an extravagant fondness for curious 
flowers. *88a Times 8 June 8 A proof that anthomania is 
as real and potent as bibliomania. 

AnttomiaitO (ffn)wm/i*nid*k). rase- 1 , [f. as 
prec. 4 Maniac ; cf. bibliomaniac .] One who is 
intensely fond of, or ' mad about/ flowers. 

1841 Hob. Smith Moneyed Man If. x. wr The intense love 
of flower* that has procured for me the*kindred title of an 
anthomaniac. 

A'llthoain, rare. [a. Fr. Antonin, ad. L. 
Antonin-us, f. Antonins, Anthony ; cf. Capuchin , 
Austin, etc.] A monk of the order of St. Anthony. 

1536 Pitgr. T. 155 in Thynnc Aninuutv. 81 There be other 
that be anthonyn, but he whom I salute was gylbertin. 
1753 Chambers CyeL Supp., The Anthonim, or monks of 


A yitliAwy (8t.), the patron saint of swineherds, 


ANTHOOD. 


to whom one of each litter was mwaily trowed. 
Henoe pop. Anthony- the smallest pie of « litters 

166a Fvluw FotUv il 96 (D.) Ha will follow him like* 
Si. Anthony** Pig St. Anthonie la notorloualy known fat , ; 
tha Patton of hog*, having* Pi* far Us Pago in aU picture* 
im Chambers 6>c/. Ja/p. a.v., In aavavai placet, the* 

[ Romanist nj keep at common charge* a hog denominated 
St Anthony** hog. 1867 Standard *4 May, * What is an 
M Anthony f"' . . 1 Tha Uttlesc pig, your honour. Tha little 
pig is always “Anthony.*" 

Anthony's or 81. Anthony's lies, ['from the 
tradition that those who sought the intercession of 
St. Anthonv recovered from the pestilential ery- 
sipelas called the sacred fire, which proved ex- 
tremely fatal in 1089.’ Brewer Phr. dt Fob .] A 
popular name of erysipelas. 

sgs7 lm Aaosaw Brunewykde DistyU. Waters All, Sorell 
water slaketh St Anthony* lyre, stay Tors ell Serpents 
8x5 The disease called Erysipelas, commonly called 8t 
Anthonies fire, 1697 Phys. Diet., Anthonies Jlre, tha 
shingles. s8m Luttrei.l Brief Ret. III. xxs Symptom* of 
St Anthony's fire appearing, she was let blood. 1834 Penny 
CyiL II. 90J1 *l*he cun of the distemper celled the sacred 
fire, since that time called St. Anthony's fire. 

Jiathood (se nt, hud), [f. Ant + -hood ; cf. man- 
hood.] Ant nature ; ants collectively. 

«•* in Romanes Anim. JntetL (1881) 108 A mass of 
struggling anttuxvi wss piled up around the gate. 
Anthophoya (ae-nJxHb-u). Pot. [mod. ad. (De 
Candolle) Gr. M(*f>6pot t f. Mo- 1 flow tr+-fopoi 
bearing.] The stalk which in some Coweta raises 
the receptacle above the calyx. 

1839 I.INHI.RV in trod. Bet. (ed. 3) exx In Cmryephyllem an 
internode below the receptacle is elongated, and bean on its 
summit the petals and stamens; lie Candolle calls this 
anthophore. 1837 HtsrsEY Mem. Hot, | 161 Ths stalk 
above the calyx of Silent, etc. is termed an anthophore. 
Anthopnorons (£nfor f&nw), a. [see prec. and 
•OllH.] Flower- bearing. *88o in Syd. See. Lex. 

Antho phyllit# (onjwfiloit, -yfiUit). Alin. [f. 
mod.L. anthophyllum clove + -itk ; from its clove- 
brown colour (Schumacher).] A variety of horn- 
blende lottnd in Norway. 

1843 Hum sue Diet. GeoL. AntkophylUte . . of a yellowish 
grey, or brownish colour . . the prismatic scliiller-spar of M ohn. 

Aatkophylli'tic, a. Alin. [f. prcc. 4- -ic.] 
Of the nature ot, or containing, anthopuyllite. 
sMa Dana Man. GeoL 71. 

Anthorism (arnjj&riz'm). Rhct. rare— 0 , [nd. 
Gr. Moptoprh, f. Mop. (-9 tv, f. dvr l against +opi(- 
uv to define.] A counter-definition ; a description 
or definition differing from that given by one’s 
opponent. 1846 in Smabt. 

t Anthof. Oh. [a. Gr. Mm flower.] Formerly 
applied to Rosemary as ‘ the flower 1 par excellence. 

s jig Lloyd 7 'rrat. Health I iijj* Baayll, Anthos, and suche 
whych comfort eth the herte. sysy-gx Chambers CycL, 
Anthos . , signifies flower; but by way of excellency is ap- 
propriated to rosemary. 

Anthofiderite (sen)>0,Bi*dgrait). A fin. [f. Gr. 
M0-1 flower + ot&rjpi rrjs iron-stone: see -iteJ A 
hydrous silicate of iron occurring in fibrous tufts 
or feathery flowers. 1837-80 Dana Min. 407. 
Aatll08p8nn (oe njvjspaim). Hot. [f. Gr. Mot 
flower + awTpfia seed.] (See quot.) 

*847 I.mof.KY Rlesn. Rot. Gloss., Anthos/erm, A little 
coloured concretion scattered in the tissue of certain Fucoid*. 

Anthotaxy (rcnj»,treksi). Pot. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ra( fa arrangement, f. vdao-uv to arrange.] 
Arrangement of flowers according to their inflo- 
rescence. 1880 Gray Bet. Text-bk. 14s. 

Aathonntllill(8. \Oh. ff. Gr. Mo i + 
(M61 yellow 4 * -in.] The colouring principle of 
yellow flowers ; now called xanthophytl. 

1839 LtNOLav Jntmd. Bet. (ed. 3) 434 The yellow matter 
or anthoxantine is an extractive resinous substance. 

n Anthosoa (8enbo7p«&), sb. pi. Zool. 1 0 h. 
[mod L.,{.Gr.Mo-i flower + (pa animals.] Another 
name for the Zoophytes called Actinozoa, including 
sea-anemones, coralline polypes, etc. 

x8gx Richasdsom CeoL vlii. *i6 The calcareous skeletons 
of some Authoeoa. 1884 H. Spencer Illnst. Progr. 343 The 
wide range which ths Anthosoa are known to have. 
Aathoaoio (arnjxutfs-ik), a. Zool. [f. prec. 4- 
-10.] Of or pertaining to the Anthosoa. 

1839 Todd Cyel. Anal . 4 Phys. V. 483/1 The minute crea- 
tures on which ths Anlhotolc polypes prey. 

Anthogpoid (ficnjwz^oid). Zool. [f. Gr. Mo-t 
flower 4- Zoom, ad. Gr. (wostd^v like an animal] An 
individual animalcule of a compound Zoophyte. 

1877 Huxley /mv. Am. lit 139 The axial cavity of each an- 
thoeooid is in communication with a system of large canals. 

Anthra-. Chem. Abbreviation of Anthbaoxni 
(or item Authrac-) forming compound names of 
the Anthracene derivatives. The chief are • 
AatkrselujiOM (-kreiwfcn) [Gr. weed* gold], 
one of the tetra-oxy-anthraqulnones, obtained as a 
golden-yellow crystalline powder, by the dry dis- 
tillation of dioxyhjenzoie add. AnthsaOavlo 
(-Asrvik) Add, and Aatknflsveu ( 4 lPi 9 *u) 
[h./tdvus yellow], two di-oxy-anthraquinonea, iso- 
merio with alizarine, the former crystallising in 


Iright yellow silky needles, the Utter In Oman 
yellow needles ; the salts of the former are Anthra- 
Isntee. AitkiisiHo [Anil] Add, systematic- 
ally called PkenyUarbamic , C, H, NO„ obtained 
from indigo. Aatkxnpfcenol (-fitytt, a derivative 
of anthracene, in which one H atom » replaoed by 
HO, having the two metaraeric modification* 
A*nth*ol, and AmtfcnumL Antt u re p u' r p u Ein 
[Porfubin], a red colouring matter obtained from 
artlfidal alizarin. Aath>ft«tiaeu (-kwin8m), 
C l4 H,0," f n compound related to anthracene as 
qninone is to benzene, produced by oxidation of 
anthracene, hence also called Oxy-anthracene ; it 
crystallizes in pale yellow needles, and is of great 
importance as the immediate source of artificial 
alizarin. It has numerous compounds, as nitro-, 
and oxy-anthraquinones, etc. 

1873 watts Diet. Chem. VII. 86 Anthradurysone dyes on 
iron-mordantf a brown colour. Ibid. 87 Banum anthrafla- 
vate crystallises in reddish-brown hydrated needles. Ibid. 
Alkaline, as well as alcoholic solutions of anthtaflavic acid, 
absorb the blue end of the spectrum very powerfully. >879 
Ibid. VIII. Z07 Anthraflavone acts like a bibasic acid. 181 
Roscoc in Nature XXIV. 998 By boiling indigo with soda 
and manganese dioxide. Fritcsche obtained . . as he then 
[1841] termed it, enthranuie acid. >879 Watts Diet. Chem. 
VIII. 97 •-Anthrol crystallines in brilliant yellow needles. . 
0-Antnrol . . In yellow prisms.— Anthrsnol crystallizes in 
yellowish needles. 1873 U« Diet Arts 1 . 193 The anthra- 
purpurin reds being much purer and lem blue, whilst the puiu 
pies arc bluer and the blacks more intense than those withali- 
rarine. x86p Rosooa Elem. Chem . xxxix. 434 Both [alizarine 
and purpunne] are hydroxyl derivatives of anthraquinone, 
and they can both be reduced to anthracene by ths action 
of sine dust s88z Athenmam 17 Dec. 819/s Artificial ali- 
xarine Is prepared at the positive pole from a mixture of 
anthraquinone and caustic potash. 

Anthracene (®*nbr&eih>. Chem. [f. Gr. dx- 
Bpate- (-a() coal + -xne. J A complex hydrocarbon, 
called in systematic nomenclature Para-naphihcUin , 
obtained Irom coal-tar; discovered in 1832 in the 
heavy semifluid portion of the tor which comes 
over towards the close of the distillation. It be- 
longs to the aromatic or Benzol group, has com- 
position C 14 II„ - C.H,(C 4 H 4 ), - (G t lI«) a Ci H„ 
and passes under influence of light into the isomeric 
paranthraccne. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 350 Crude commercial an- 
thracene is distilled from an iron retort, 1873 Cooks 
Chemistry 33s Alizarine is manufactured on a lam scale 
from the anthracene obtained from coal-tar. im Us* 
Diet. Arts 1 . 19* Pure anthracene appears in small, well- 
defined, lustrous crystalline lamina or a clear white colour. 

Attrib. in anthracene colours, derivatives , etc. 
Anthracene Bed. a name for artificial alizarine. 
A&tlmoio (&nj>re sik), a. [mod. f. Gr. Mpan- 
( Mpa( ) coal, carbuncle 4- -10.] Of or pertaining 

to the disease 'anthrax. 1 

188s Nature No. 6x4. 338 Anthracic blood from a sheep 
that had died of the disease. 188a Manch. Guard, ao Mar., 
The protective influence of anthracic inoculation. 
Anthraoiferoma (enFiisi fdras), a. Min. [f. 
os prec. 4 - -(i)peboub.I Yielding anthracite. 

1841 Trimmer Prod . Gent . 309 The plants found In the 
anthraclfcrous rock of Baden. URCHtsoN in Ceikie 

Life II. 3 His own anthradferous and slaty children. 

Anthraeiform (*njm-sifpim). a. [f. as prec. 
4- -(Oroim.] Having the form or appearance of 
anthrax. 1880 in SyeL Sec. Lex. 

Anthraoln, a synonym of Anthbagenk. 
Aathvaoiti (wnl/iisoit). [ad. L. anthracites, 
a. Gr. Mpauirnf coal-like, f. Mpcut- (-of) coal.] 

1 1. A stone described by Pliny, supposed to be 


f 1. A stone dea 
hydrophone. Oh. 

x6ox Holland Plin 


sOos Holland Piiup (1634) II. 6x7 There is found In Thee- 
protia a certaine mineral 1 Ruble called AnthracitU, re- 
sembliiig coles of fire. 1790 Leenarduts Mirr. Stouts 69 
Antracites or Antracas, Is a sparkling Stone of a fiery Colour. 

2. The non-bituminous variety of coal called also 
Glance coal. Blind coal, and Stone coal. 

ilia Sra H. Daw Chem. Philos. 3x3 The anthracite of 
Kilkenny. . has all the characters of well burned charcoal. 
1833 Lyell Princ. GeoL HI. 373 In the vicinity of some trap 
dikM, coal is converted into antnvaciM. 1896 Bryant Rhode • 
Island Coal viii, Dark anthradte I that reddenest on my 
hearth. i873URsZ>fr/..rirf* 1. 19s The tem Culm is applied 
generally to anthracite in our parliamentary aankhu 
8. attrib ., as anthracite coed, stove ; a&fhraoito 
basin, bed, in geology. 

1837 Caelyle Fr. Rev. (187!) I XI. vii. Ill 993 Anthracite 
eoai, difficult to kindle, but which no known thing will put 
out. 1879 Cats tits Ttckn. Edue. L 67 Anthradte coal . . Is 
almost pure carbon. 1833 Kane Grmuoti Rap. tL (1856) ez 
Three anthradte stoves, tfljgl Mqtlut Dutch Rep. LsThat 
picturesque anthracite basin where now stands tha dty of 
Namur. <8S> Dixon Perns xatL (187s) x8s Inexhaustible 
fields of coal; and anthradte beds of the same fossil. 
Aathradfio (aen>r&8i < tik), i A [f. prec. 4- -to.] 
Of. pertaining to, or reriemhnra^ anthradte. 

1843 Lvell True. N. Amer.i. W$ Thm anthracitic coal- 
measures *808 Cablvls FreAk. Gt. (1863) IL vil vL 305 
The Duke . .blushed blue, tkcsTrad . . at length settling into 
a steady pale, as it were, fa d j catim antbradtic while- 


measures iM Cablvl* Ff 
The Duke.. blushed blue, the 
a steady pale, as it were, , 


(«nbftolt|iis'm). [mod. f. Ak- 
THEA0ZTX+-1BM.] Theanthradticconditioii (of eoal). 


AHTHBOPO-. 

1879 l»Cs«ra£AM. Ceol. 1 4. 348 High heal Is not u 
as iv to produce aatkndtisai. 

AlltlXTiUrttDmi (amMadtas), cl [f. as prec. 4- 
-OUB.] Containing, or characterized by, anthracite. 

S88e Edink Roe. Nans. 91 lit Brecknockshire there sra 
only 78 equate miles of coal . , The whdek called authra- 
dtous hrPAoaAded. J'txLbh. GeoL Mtt iW wo* Hoad* 
at sntbraate end anthrsdtous shales „ 

iatliraooid (R’nfrikoid), m. Biol. [f. Gr. M 
9 poo- (tee Anthbax) + -oib.] ReaembUng. or hav- 
ing like nature to, anthrax. 

ziii Daily News to Saps 9/3 Of course the 'attenuated 
anthracoid microbe* u not a panaces 18B3 Chamk JruL 
■8 The germs of splenic fever called aothiacoid microbes 
ABttooWMMMJ (srajirikpjinminsi). rare-*. 
[f. as prec. 4 jamk divination.] Divination by 
the inspection of burning coals. (In mod. Dicta.) . 
Antarttoometir (anjuikp-mitai). [£ as prec. 
4 * -(o)meteb.J 'An instrument for determining 
the quantity of carbonic add which exists in any 
gaseous admixture.' Craig 1847, 
A&thrMOa&ffitrio (* n>rikc,ine-trik), a. [f. as 
prec. 4 Gr. pnvputbt : see -ifKTBio.] Of, or per- 
taining to the use of, an anthraeometer. 
Antnraoonite (*n>we*k/<hdt). Alin. [mod. f. 
G r. Mpa a- coal 4- -wvrj female descendant, derivative 
4 - -itk ; so named by von Moll.] A name given to 
black varieties of limestone^ as common blade 
marble, and the black bituminous or fetid lime- 
stones called swinestones or stinkstoncs. 

1843 Humblk Diet. GeoL, A nthraconite, . . on rubbing, 
yields x sulphurao-bitumiuous odour. 

An th rikoothay (amfrriikji Jflm). ralmont. [ad. 
mod.L. atUhracotherium (also uscd x , f. as prec. 4- 
Gr. Orjplov beast.] A pachyderm quadruped whose 
remains occur in Tertiary lignites and coal 
1833 Lvell Print. Geei. IlL sts Many entire jaws and 
other bones of an extinct mammifer, called by Cuvier An- 
thracotherium, have been found in the coal-beds 1837 Pace 
Adv. Tcxt-bk. GeoL (1876) 373 The anthracotliere stands in- 
termediate between the river-nog and hippopotamus. 

Anthraooxenfe (a n^rftkpkt/ - n). Min. [mod. 
f. Gv.MpaK- coal 4- (iv- 1 stranger, guest ; so named 
by Reuss in allusion to its occurrence as a foreign 
substance in coal.] A brownish-black resin-like 
substance, occurring in amorphous masses which 
alternate with layers of coal, in the coal-beds of 
Brandeisl, near Schlnn, in Bohemia. 

1863 in Watts Diet. Chem. 

Anthrm (**n|>r&ksl [a. L. anthrax a car- 
buncle, a. Gr. Mpa( coal, a carbuncle.] 

1. A carbuncle, or malignant boil. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lix. (1495) 97* Antrax Is 
a postume whyche cotneth of ful wood matcre and venemous 
•• It is callyd also Carbunculus, for it brennyth as a cole. 
1343 Trahsron I'tgo’s Chirurg, u. xix. 39 Anthrax is a 
malygne pustle, havynge about it certnyoe lytle yelowa 
veynes of the coloure of the rayne bowe. 1708 Phillips. 
Anthrax . . a Carbuncle-swelling . . that arises in several 
Parts surrounded with fiery, sharp, and painful Pimples. 
1871 Bryant Pratt. Surg. I. X71 Anthrax of the lips has 
nothing In common with malignant pustule. 

2. The 'splenic fever' of sheep and cattle, re- 
cently discovered by M. Pasteur to result from the 
introduction of minute organisms into the blood of 
the animal, and their rapid reproduction there. 
Also applied to the carbuncular disease, otherwise 
called malignant pustule, caused in man by inlec- 
tion from animals so aflected. 

1876 tr. Wagner* s Gem. Pathol. 4 1 n faction . . from a diseased 
animal, e.g. glanders anthrax, a nd hydrophobia. 1880 19 th 
Cent* Nov. 858 Sheep of the very breed most liable to an- 
thrax. 188a Standard S9 Dec 9/3 The third case was one 
of external anthrax in . . a . . wool-comber. 

Anthropio (fcnjnp-pik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. dv 
0pamu-St human, f. Mponr-01 man, human being.] 
Of or belonging to a human being; of a human sort. 

1839 Owen Clossif. Mornrn. App. B. 8a They impress that 
anthropic feature upon the face of the living gorilla. t86g 
Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 3x0 This he at first supposed to be a 
peculiar acid (anthropic add). 

Anthro-pioal, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Connected with, or attached to, human nature. 

18 04 8 Syd. Smith (1890) 038 A very strong anthroplcsl 
party, who view all eulogiums oa the brute creation with a 
very considerable degree of suspicion. 1848 Blaetno. Mag. 
LVII. 303 By virtue of these anthropical element*— Homer, 
who happens to be a Greek, makes you one. 
Ankkwijilulefs (ftn|m*>'piniz'm). rare- 1 , [f. 
Gr. Mpuiw-oi human ff. Mpuv-ot man) 4- -IBM.] 
Consideration of things in their relation to man. 

tN» G. Alum EvoL mi Largo x6x In our narrow anthao- 
piniam wo should have reflaaodto listen to him [Darwin] had 
he given us two volumes instead on the Descent ofWainuta 

Aatl&ropiniftio (*n>rA.pini itik), a. ran- 1 . 
[f. prec.: tee -itric.] Of the nature of anthropin- 
ism ; regarding thing* in their relation to man. 

sSBs'Q. Allen u» Academy ay Get. spa The prixaitlve con- 
ception of beauty must have bean purely anthropimsiic— 
must have gathered mainly round ths paraooality of man or 
woman. 

‘ Anthrrao-w repr. Gr. Mpanro- stem and comh, 
form of Mpma o t man. In oomponnds formed in 
Greek fttaelC as amthropopena, Mpm n voUm ; ia 


jUfTHROPOMOSPHITXZB 


anthbopoosktbio. 

jparf in L. ; and in many of mod. tarna- 
tion. The pronunciation diflcn with the accent ; 
and when the primavy itreii falls on the following 
syllable, the position of the secondary stress fhictu- 
ates from anthrbpo- in learned words, to amthropo- 
in the more popular, as in aetthrb'PolagUal, aw- 
throfolergieal. 

iftthsopoOMtrio (&a}r#Hp*|Se‘ntri 1 c), a. [f. 
preatGr. nivrp or cenlie 4 - <ic .1 Centring in man ; 
regarding man as the central fact of the universe, 
to which all surrounding facts have refeience. 

*•% Drank Intell Dcvel. Rvr. ili. (lMg* 4s In tha Bout 
ancient record* remaining, the Hindu mind is dealing with 
anthropocentric conception* . .of the moral kind, ad tr. 
Haeckel's Croat. 1 . if. 38 The anthropocentric error, that 
Man it the premeditated aim of the creation of the earth. 

Anthroponay umJjwpfrdjini). [f. as if ad. 
Gr. *(SeBpsrroytvtta, abstr. n. f. dpfyenro-yc bom 
of man.] The investigation of the origin of man. 

1839 Hoopek Med. Diet., Anthropoeeny, the study of the 

K neration of man. 1879 tr. HaecheVs F.vol. Matt 1 . 1 The 
iatoryof the Evolution of Man, or briefly * Anthropogeny.' 
▲nthropoglot (£n)>r**pJglpt). [ad. Gr. dv- 
Bpsewbykanrot speaking like a man, f. drBponro-t 4 
ykSrrra, ykutoaa, tongue.] An animal with a 
tongue like a man 1 , e.g. a parrot. 

1S47 Craig, Anthrop glottis. xSgp in Worcester. 

Anthropography (®n)>rqy*gr&fi). [f. An- 

thropo- 4 Gr. - ypa^ta description : sec -graph t.] 
f 1 . A description of all the parts of the human 
body. Obs. 

1570 Dn Math . Prtf. 33 Anthropographie, it the descrip- 
tion of the Number, Measure, Weight, Figure, Situation, 
and colour of euery diuerae thing, conteyneu in the perfect 
body of Man. xtm Hooffr Med. Diet., Anthropography . . 
a description of the structure of man. 

2 . The branch of anthropology which treats of 
the geographical distribution ot the races of man- 
kind, and their local variations ; ethnography. 

1834 Penny Cyel. 1 1 . 07 A series of anthropograpnies, of 
different epochs, would form the true basis of ethnography. 

Anthropoid (fle’njwtfpoid, dtnJrr«?n*po l id'i, a. and 
sb. [ad. Gr. dvBpvno-ttb-li* of human form: see 
- 0 !D. Cf. mod.Fr. anthropoid*?] 

A. adj. Of human form, man-like. 
a 1837 Owen in Penny Cycl VI 1 . 69/1 The highest cultiva- 
tion of which the anthropoid apes are susceptible. iBfia 
D. Wilson Preh. Man 111.(1865' 31 The assumed anthropoid 
link between man and the brutes. 

B. sb. a. A being that is human in form only, 
b. An anthropoid ape. 

Rev. XLVIII.96 A race of Anthropoids,— neither 
Raleigh nor Sidney would have called them Men— has 
wormed itselfinto the dominion of the letter-press— not the 
literature of England. 1863 H uxley Man's Place in Nat, 
i. a} There are four distinct kinds of anthropoids . . the Gib- 
bons and the Orange . . the Chimpanzee* and the Gorilla. 

Anthropoidal (»nlwpoi*dhl), a. [f. prec. + 
-ALI.J Of anthropoid nature or structure. 

1887 Transmnt . Species x. 137 Our forefathers, the an- 
thropoidal patriarchs of the tropical forests. 188b Thomp- 
son in Trans . Viet. Inst. 038 The anthropoidal progenitor 
gradually became extinct. 

Anthropolatry (aenjwpp-liltri). rare. [ad. 

Gr. dvdpwiroAarpcta man-worship, f. AvOpcewot man 
4 karpsia worship.] Man-worenip ; the giving of 
divine honours to a human being. 

1658 M anton Exp. Jude 16 Wks. 1871 V. 3x9 We may 
admire the gifts of God in others . . but not so as to be guilty 


admire the gifts or God in others . . but not so as to 
of amhropoUtry, or man-worship. *8x3 W. Taylor i 
Rev. LXaI. 477 The anthropolatry of the Greeks. 


, *813 W. Taylor in A 


cans had picked «p more information about him than he a. 1 
had about them. h*vin 

Anthropologist (amJwpp-lfidgMt). [f. next: 
see -1st.) Dne who pursues the science of anthro- ligfon 
pology, a student of mankind. trod. < 

1804 VI. »3 M. Feron.. embarked in die PwU1 

capacity of anthropologist to the expedition. 1870 Wallace 
A astral. i,dThe variety ofhuman races. . and tha interesting »• / 

problems which they present to the anthropologist. impel 

Anthropology (■fl&W). [f.Gr.dvffpenroiinan i%8 
4 -logy. Gr. hadwRdjpanroAdyot (Aristotle') treating with » 

of man, of which *Mpanmkoyia was analogically 
the abst. sb. Anthropologia occurs as moa.L. in aStra 
t«95, anthropologic as mod.Fr.] All' 

L The science of man, or of mankind, in the «al>.] 
widest sense. 1847 

This seems to have been the original application of tha ployM 
word in Erig. but for two and a half cent., tor 1860, the term tauten 
was commonly confined to the restricted sense b. Since that ontolo 
date, it has sometimes been limited, by reaction, to o. AH* 

IS98 R* Harvey Phiiad. 15 Genealogy or issue which they .LY*. 
had, Arte* which they studied, Acte* which they did. 

This part of History is named Anthropology. 1696 Blount which 
Glossogr., Anthropology, a speaking or discounting of men. GLaiwi 

b. The science 01 the nature of man, embracing other 1 
Human Physiology and Psychology and their An‘ 

mutual bearing. thri] 

The sense in which ArftnwimAAyot wan used by Aristotle, and phisn 
Anthropologia by Otto Casmano 1594-5 in hi* J'sychologia » A 
AnthroPologica , sive Anium Unmaun Doctrinal and An- r* ,, 
thropologia : Pars II. hoc ext dc fabriea Hunt am Corporis. the JJ 

This author seems to have first used the term. I|p3 

[1708 J. Drank {title) Anthropologia Nova ; or, A new divine: 
System of Anntomy.l *708 Philiim, AnttooMogy, a Pis- tliedei 
course or Description of Man, or of a Man's Hody. 17*7-81 die ar 
Champers Cycl. , Anthropology iiKlude* the consideration Poets 
both of the human body and soul, with the laws of their b. / 
union, and the effects thereof, a* sensation, motion, etc 1810 f 0 an 
Coi.eridok Taste in Lett. S halts. II. *03 The analysis of 
our senses in the commonest books of anthropology. 

Penny Cycl. 1 1. 97 Anthropology . . considers man as a cm- ” 

zen of tne world, and has nothing properly to do with the "<1 1 

varieties of the human race "■ 1 

o. The 'ltudy of man m an animal* (Latham). tome 

The branch of the science which investigates the ^33 

position of man zoologically, his ‘evolution, 1 and 433^x1 

history as a race of animated beings. / Sue 

1881 Holme Moquiu-Tandm Pref. 8 Natural History, nr favour 
Anthropology . . the principal characters of our species, its Am* 
perfection, its accidental degradations, its unity, its races, f An 1 
and the manner in which it has been 1 la**ifietl. 1881 Flower l * w 
in Nature No. 6 iq. 437 The aim of zoological anthropology ontnn 
is to discover a natural classification of man. ality 

f 2 . A speaking after the manner of men; an- *161 
thropomorphic language. [The sense in which *cantli 
dvBptuvokoyl-str was used by Philo.] Obs. jjjjjjjj 

17*7 *1 Chambers Cycl., Anthropology is particularly used CXX \ 
in theology, for a way of speaking of God, after the manner cannot 
of men, by attributing human parts and passions to him. human 

Antbropomaaoy (#n]>r*rp0inRvnBiV ff. An- Ami 
THROPO- 4 Gr. parrtia divination : see -man<'Y. Cf. ah 
mod.Fr. anthropomancie. Cotgr. 1611 has * Attlht 0- ^ Ttu . 

pomantie : Divination by the raising of dead men. 1 ] a. 
Pretended divination by the entrails of men. belief 

x6xB in Holydav Technogatnia. 185a Galm.k Magn strom. a e 

387 Anrhroponiancy, orpredicting by intrailesof men, women, scc 

children. 1893 Vxqvhaxt RaAelai* m.xxv, Anthropomancy A pat 
practised by the Homan emperor lleliogabalus. 173s in igtli ' 
Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. thropo: 

t AnthrO!pom**lltio. a. Obs. rare-', flee J>^y- 
prec : cf. Gr. paerueos prophetic.] Of or belonging JJjJJJjj 
to anthropomancy. . . wen 

x8fja Gaule Ma gas trow. s6o Such like anthroporoanticke form, j 
sacrifices were used by Mithridates. B. 


Aathropolito, -lith (^n^-p^lsit, Tf. t Anthro Obs. ran-'. r»ct prec. s 

Authkopo- + Gr. Mot *tone : see -UTK .1 A petri- “d One who practises anthropomancy. 


bed man ; a fossil ascribed to the human species. 

X848 tr. Richter's Lrrana 43 The ideal man comes upon 
the earth as an anthropolithe (a petrified man'. 1863 G. 
Kkarlky Links in Chain, A veritable anthropolite, the petri- 
fied remains of one of the accursed race that was swept away 
by the flood. 

Anthropologic (-V'dgik), a. rare. [ad.mod.L. 
anthrdpologie-us { \ 594), f. Gr. d*Bpwro-kvy-ot 1 sec 
Anthropology and -ic.] Of anthropology. 

xfico Kingsley Misc. I. stp Such subtle anthropologic 
wisdom as the Ode on the Intfmation* of Immortality. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev CXX VI. 553 The vital principles of anthro- 
pologic science 

Anthropological (-Vrdgikfii), a. [f. as prec. 
4 -al.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with, 
anthropology. &. Relating to the nature of man. 

ifiafi Bkddoes Poems (1851' Introd. 51 A series of anthro- 
pological experiments developed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining some important psychical principle. 1834 Penny 
CycL II. 97 Anthropological Didactic, or instructions for 
kerning both the Interior and Exterior of Man : Anthro* 
polagical Characteristic , or tha way to find out die Interior 
from the Exterior. 1889 Haddam Apoet. Succ. i. 5 The an- 
thropological side of Christianity. 
b» Relating to the natural history of mankind. 
MtLonJL Rev. 7 Feb., The first meeting of the Anthem 
pologioel Society will take place • . on the 84th of thk month. 
1884 Sat, Rev. §7 Aug. e6a/x A weakness for an octogenarian 
Premier as an anthropological curiosity. 

A&thropolo'gioiilly, [f. prec. 4 -lt*.] 
In on anthropologies! manner or way. 
ii8| /Cnetbl .6 Jul. 7/1 The anthropologically-minded Afii- 


x8sa Gaule Magas from. 369 Heliogobalus, an anthropo- 
mantist, was) slain and cast into a jakes. 

Anthropometric (*«]>rdk p0me-trik\ a. ff. 
Anthropometry 4 -ic: see -metricj/| Of or be- 
longing to, skilled in, or given to. anthropometry. 

1871 M. Collins Mary, hr Merck. III. iv. 141 Given an 
hour of a man's life, and an anthropometric seraph could 
calculate all that he ever has been and all that he ever will 
be. 188a Athensnm t8 Mar. 751/1 A complete series of 
anthropometric measurements of m individuals. 

Anthro?pome trical, 0. ff. prec. + -aiA] 
Relating or pertaining to anthropometry. 

1876 C. Roberts Anthropont. 57 The principal object of 
. . anthropometrical observations is to ascertain the sire of 
the body. Ibid. Introd. 5 The Anthropometrical Chart. 

Anthro:pomo*trioally, adv . [f.preo-i.Y*.] 
In regard to, or in the matter of, anthropometry. 

Mod. Anthropometrically, the two races show important 
differences, 

Anthropo m e try (ccnlmTpjrmttri). [mod. f. 

Anthropo- 4 Gr. -ptrpta measuring: see -Mb try. 
Cf. Ft. anthropomftrie. ] The measurement of the 
human body with a view to determine its average 
dimensions, and the proportion of its parts, at 
different ages and in different races or classes. 

1839 Hoofer Med. Diet., Anthropometry, The measure- 
ment of the dimensions of man. 1875 J. Baxter Statistics 
Med. etc. 1. 6a An outline of the History of Anthropometry, 

Anthropomorphic (&nVrJ<'-pdmf j 6 k), a. [f. 
Gr. Mpttwipop+ m (see Anthropomorphous) 4 
- 10 .] Of the nature of anthropomorphism. 


A. Treating the Deity at anthropomorphous, or as 
having a human form and chatstetcr. 

tike Hare Gnessee 1.(1873) 87 Their anthropomorphic Re- 
ligion . . reacted powerfully upon them, iflgs Wbetcoyt In* 
trod. Gagkited. sltolhe anthroponMxrphk language of the 
Pentateuch, slffi Gladetome Prim. Hemer 88 The anthro- 
pomorphic (ratings are deepest upon the Zeus of Homer. 

b. Attributing a human penonality to anything 
impersonal or irrational. 


impersonal 

s%8 Lawns Seaside Sind. S35 As we are just new looklnff 
with scientific seriousness at our animals, ere will discard r 11 
anthropomorphic interpretations, such as point to 'elan 
1870 Black Adv. Phaeton sxL *94 The authropomofpt 
abstractions which we call nations. 

AathsopomovphiMl, A ran. [f. prec 4 
»alI.] Of anthi opomorphic charoeter or tendency. 

1847 Toasev Wander's CM. Mist. II. 907 Christ . . em- 
ployed fewer anthropomorphical imam (Bain the Old Tes- 
tament. slgi Feisier Inst . Metafh. viil viiu 441 Our 
ontology would have been anthropomorphical and revolting. 

Anthro-'pomo'rpliloMly, [f. prec. 4 
•ly*.] In tn anthropomorphic manner or way. 

1853 H. Spences Psychol. (1879) II. vm. vli. 59 A power 
which he is prone to think of anthropomorphically. 1868 
Gladstone Jnv. Mnndi xii. (1870) 454 The nym|dia and 
other personages anthropomorphically conceived. 

Aathv ftp^l ^ r phi am (-lii/T-jfiz’m). [f. An- 
thki fomohphizb i tee -IHM. Cf. Ft. anthropomor - 
phis me.] Attribution of human form or character. 
O. Ascription of a human form and attributes to 
the l>eity. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp ., Anthropomorphism, apiong 
divines, the error or those who ascribe a human figure to 
the deity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 P\ 1 1 . xlvii. 74a candafized by 
the anthropomorphism of the vulgar. 1873 Symonds Gr*. 
Poets i. 17 The anthropomorphism of the Greek Pantheon, 
b. Ascription of a human attribute or personality 
to anything impersonal or irrational. 

Lewes Seaside Sind. 341 We speak with large latitude 
of anthropomorphism when we apeak of the ' vision ' of these 
animals {molluscs]. 

2 . In language : The use of language applicable 
to men in speaking of God ; anthropomoi pl r logy. 

1833 Coleridge Table T. 093 The strong anthropomor- 
phism of the Hebrew Scriptures. 1860 Pusey Min. Preph. 
433 Thou didst walk through the sea with Thine horses 
. Such anthropomorphisms have a truth, which men's 
favourite abstractions nave not. 

Anthropouorphist [n. of agent 

f. Anihuofomokphize : see -ibt.] One who uaes 
anthropomorphism, or attributes a human person- 
ality to God, abstract idea*, other animals, etc. 

a 1817 Baynk Ephu. (t866) 33 For to measure God by our 
scantling . . is fitter for doming anthropomorphiht* than grave 
divines. 1834 Penny Cycl II. 08 The Greeks were essentially 
nnthropomorphists. 1878 Emerson in N. Amer. Res*. 
CXX vl. 414 What antnropomorphists are are . . that we 
cannot let moral distinctions be, but must mould them Into 
human shape. 

Anthropomorphite (-m^ jfoit), sb. anda. [ad. 
L. anthrifpomorphitm (Aug.), a. Gr. drBpatwopop. 
ipircu : see Anthropomorphous and -its.] 

A. sb. One ascribing (as an article of religious 
belief) a human form to God ; spec, applied to A. 
A sect that arose in Egypt in the 4th century ; b. 
A patty in the Western Church in thci-ioth c. 

*56x T. Nf orton] C atom's Inst. 1. xiiL (1834' 43 The An- 
thropomorphites . . which have imagined Goa to consist of a 


thropomorphites . . which have imagined God to consist of a 
body. x60i Origeu's Op in. in Phoenix (17x11 1. 8 Some un- 
learned Monk ft or Egypt . . called by him |< )rigen] Anthropo- 
morphic*. 187* O. Sm r ley Gloss. Eccl Terms. Andttans 
. . were Anthropomorphic*, attributing to God a human 
form, parts, and paauons. 

B. attrib . or os adj . ; -» AnthrofomoRPHITIC. 
x66a Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (168s) 43 The dull and 
coarse Anthropomorphite Doctrines. 1798 W. Taylor in 
Month. Rev. XXV. 5x6 For a mythology to be adapted 10 
the purposes of the artist, it suffices that the religion be 
anthropomorphite. 

Anthrop o m o rphitlo (-mpifrtik), a . [ad. late 

L. anth rdpomorph tlic - us , f. anth rdfo morph it » : see 
prec. and -io.] Of or proper to anthropomorpliitcs, 
i88x W. Mill Appiic. Panto. Print . (ed. «)8( It is an un- 
worthy anthropomorphitic conception .. to surround the 
Almighty with a court like an earthly sovereign. 1875 Fatu. 
Herald 13 Nov, 30/x The instances of anthropomorphitic 
feeling in these legends. 

t Anthropomorphi tiool, a . Obs . [f. os 
prec. 4 -al I. jkp cc. 

1878 J. JfoNM] Bril Ch. 494 Men necessarily frame cor- 
poreal, anthropomorphitical sentiments to thcninelve* of 
God. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. 1. P 1 1. 4a This method 
of speaking is not strictly literal and true, but merely popular 
and anthropomorphitical. 

Aathropomorphitimn (-mpMfitiz*m). [f. 
Anthropomorphite + -ism.] a. The doctrine of 
onthropomorphites. b. Anthropomorphism. 

1884 H. More A pot. 489 A vindication of a certain passaga 
in hi* Cabbala from the suspicion of Anthropomorphitltm. 
1748 Hartley Observ , Man 1. iv. 50 8 llow to put the Question 
in respect of God without gross Anthropomorphitism. 1835 
Blacnw. Mag. XXXV1II. vj To roh the deities of Homer 
end Ovid of their individuality, extending their enti-anthro- 
pomorphitism to all the Divinities of all known nations, 
t Aathropomo*rphitiB8u v . Obs . rare - 1 , [f. 
as piec. 4 -jzk.] prop . To make, or act as, an an- 
thropomorphite ; improp . » neat. 
i8m Watkon Anecd. U818) II. 407 The doing of this I 



ABTHBOFOKO&FHXZa 


Aim-. 


oonridtr m anthropoiuorpliitiring in the wont miim the in* 
comprehensible author of nature. 

Mthropomorphis* (-m^jfolz), v. [f. Or. 
Mpww6pu>p4>-ot + -1ZK.J 

1. irons. To render, or regard at, anthropomorph- 
ous ; to attribute a human form or personality to. 

iltf Ford Hnmfhk. Spain 107 The Deity was anthropo* 
DiorphUed. >147 Blarihv. Mag : LX 1. 440 We spiritualise the 
material universe, and afterwards, .anthropomorphize spiriti 

2. absol. 

z8$S Lrwks Seaside Stud. 363 Our tendency to anthropo- 
morphize .. causes us to interpret the actions of animals 
according to the analogy of human nature. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. 1. ( 1873) 86 You may see imaginative children 
every day anthropomorphizing in this way. 

Anthropomorphologioal CmpM(rd&iki\) t 
a. rare [f. Anthjiofomohpholouy 4 * -ical] 
Using anthropomorphic language. 
A&tkroppmosnholo*ffUMUly, adv. [f. prec. 
+ -i»y With anthropomorphic use of language, 
life M c Cohh Div. Govt. tv. iL (1074)475 We are entitled 
to say, not metaphorically or anthroporaorphologicaliy . . 
but literally and truly, that (Sod hates sin. 

AntBropomorphology ( mpjf/rlfidai). [f. 
Or. MponrbpopQ-ot (see Anthropomorphous) + 
-Kayla speaking.] The use of anthropomorphic 
language ; ■» Anthropomorphism 3. 
t AathrOpOSUOTphose, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
G r. Av$pwwvfiop<pt-tw ( nee next ) after metamorphose .] 
lit. To change into human shape. (In quot. 
wrongly used for, to change from human shape.) 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 3 (D.) Some of those human 
creturen that you have anthropomorphoe’d and transform'd 
to brute animals 

Anthropomorphous (-mpdfr'sis, -mf jfifeis) . 

[a. Gr. m dv0panrop6p /•aunt, analogical n. of action f. 
&y0pwno}AQf*p6-Hv to clothe in human shape: see 
next.] Transformation into human shape. 

*86* Barinu-Goui.d ft el. 27s A myth which has suffered 
. . anthrapomorpliosU. 1866 W. Henderson Folk Lore N. 
Count. 9B3 An ancient .goddess, who has fallen from her 
pedestal, and undergone anthropomorphous und localisation. 

Anthropomorphous (-m^jfas), a. [f. Gr. 

Mpmnofjkopcffot of human form (f. dvOpatwo-s man 4- 
poppy form) 4 -OUH.] 

1. Of human form, having the form of a man. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/, s. v., Naturalists give instances 

of Anthropomorphous plants, Anthropomorphous minerals, 
etc. 18x9 1 ). Lawkvnck Man L (1844) 88 Their [monkeys’ J 
forms are so much like the human, ns to have procured for 
them the epithet Anthropomorphous. 1B73 Luuuoot Orig. 
Civil. viL 345 The deities in this state are anthropomorphous. 

2 . « ANTHROPOMORPHIC. 


1838 Gladstone Homer II. 148 Every thing . is made to 
conform to anthropomorphous ideas. 

Anthropomo'rphoualy, adv. rare. [f. prec. 

4 - -ly ■O in an anthropomorphous manner. 

1B39 I. Tayi.on Ane. Ckr. I. 4 \i The divine modes of pro- 
ceeding ate spoken of anthropomorphously. 

Anthropono'mic&l, a. ?Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Gr. 
drOpanru-f man 4- ydpt-oi law 4 - -10 al : Fr. - .as ant hr 0 - 
ponomie .] Concerned with the laws which regulate 
human action. 


1734 ItouNUHHuRK in Swift's ll’hs. (1819) XVIII. ai6 Sup- 
pose that some Rochcfoucault or other, some anthroponom- 
lcal sage, should discover a multitude of similar instances. 

Anthropopftthetio ( ntye-tik), a. rare- 1 . 
[f. as next, after sympathetic A (See quot.) 

1836 R. Vaughan Mystics (ed. a) L 47 The mystic . . becomes 
not theopathetic, but anthropopathetic— -sullem, not under 
God, hut man. 

Anthropopathio (♦pae*l>ik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
dvOpaiwowaOtit having human feelings (f. Mponro- 1 
man + wdOot feeling) 4- -Jt\] Of or pertaining to 
anthropopathy. 

L389 > utteniiam Fug. Poesie 41 To make him [Godl . . 
so passionate as in effect he sliold be altogether Anthropo - 
/iittiis.] 1847 Tohhpy N camlet's Ch. lint. 1 1 . 308 The an- 
thropopnthic form of conception, which lias its truth in the 
fad that man was created in the image of God. 1873 H. 
Rogers Snfcrh. Orig. Bible vii. (.875) 300 The daring ftn- 
thropopathic imagery by which the prophet* often represent 
God as chiding, upbraiding, threatening. 

Antkropop&’thically, adv. [f. prec. 4 - -al + 
-ly*.] In an nnthropopatmc manner. 

i860 T. Balfour Ty/. Char. Nat. 56 The earth Is personi- 
fied, or spoken of nnthropopathically. 1880 J. Rak in Con. 
temp. Rev. Oct. 6s6 The savage mind apprehends objects 
anthropopathically, thinking of them as gifted with life. 

Aathropopathlsm (renj™ppp&)>iz’m). [f. 
Gr. dr$pMrowa$-l) t (.sec above) 4* -ism.] =- next. 

1847 Torrky Neanders Ch. Hist. 1 1 . 308 Christianity aimed 
at a transfigured spiritualised anthropopathism. 1867 kyland 
HcngstenBirg's rental . II, There are two classes of An- 
thropomorphisms .. those in which human affections are 
attributed to God, or anthropopathisms. 

Anthropopathy (-pp pij>i). [ad. med.L. an- 
thrbpopathfa, a. Gr. dhfponrm&Mia, a. of quality 
(mmavOpo/noiratys: ice above and -y.] Ascription 
of human feelings and paasiona (to the Deity, etc.). 

[S378T1MME Calvin on Gen. z 76 He bringeth in God speak- 
ing after the manner of men, by a figure called Antkrqpo. 
pathia.] a 1647 Hr. Hall Rem. Wh*.( 1660) 106 Two ways 
may the Spirit of God be said to be grieved , . in Himself by 
an anthropopsthie (as we call it), in his Saints by a sym- 
pathic. 188a Fahak Early Chr. I. 960 Expressions which 


anthropopathy —that is, as 


•poke of God by what Is called 
subject to wrath, repentance, or other human 

N Aathvopovhagi (-pp-ffidgei), sb. pi. Also 6 
•it, -7, 7 -ue. [L., pLof anthrdpophagus, a. Gr. da. 
Bparwof&y or man-eating, cannibal, f.drbpwwot man 
+ <paytfr to eal.] Men -eaten, cannibals. More 
rarely in sing, anthropophagus. 

135a B. Gilpin Stmt. be/. F.dw. VI, (T.) Histories make 
mention of a people called anthropopliagi, man-eaten, .398 
Marston Pygmalion IL <1764) 144 Take heede O wortdT. 
Of these same damned Anthropophagy. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
1. iiL 144 The Canibals that each others eate, The Antro* 
pophague. sfiaa in Shahs. Cent. Praise 159 {title) Anthro- 
pophagus: the Man-Eater. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., 
M. Petit . . disputes whether or no the Anthropophagi act 
contrary to nature. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858193 That 
same hair-mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Anlhropopha- 
gus. 1837 J. Lang New S. Wales 1 . 386 A poor New Zea- 
lander, whose forefathers had from time immemorial been 
anthropophagi 

AniHropoplUkgio (ifcnprdu pofaedgik), a. rare. 
[f. Gr. drtpotwoQuy-os (see prec.) 4- -10.] Of or 
connected with anthropophagy ; cannibal. 

.831 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. vi. 900 Die warlike 
anthropophagic Carib. 

Antnropopha'gioal, a. rare. [f. as prec. 4- 
-icaIi.] Relating to anthropophagy. (Also for prec.) 

. Mag. XXXI V. 569 Some anthropophagical 


Obs. rare— 1 , [f. 
, app. after 
Jsc'd as a sing, to 


1833 Fiackw. 
tribes of the Indian" Seas. 

t Anthropophagl'niaii. 

L. anthrdpoptiagi , or Fr. anthro A 
Caithage, Carthag-inian.\ U 
Anthropophagi ; an anthropouhagist, a cannibal. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. tv. v. 9 Hee'l speake like an An- 
thrupophaginian vnto thee. 

Atithv opnjli ^ gi 7 m (xnjmtp^'fiid^iz'm). rare. 
[f. Gr. drfipwwoipdy’os (see above) + - ism .] The 
practice of eating human flesh ; cannibalism. 

18.3 Q. Ret*. IX. 438 The fourth ..reason for anthropo- 
phagism is hatred, contempt, and a thirst of revenge. 

Anthropophagirt (-pp-fad.^ist). rare. [f. as 
prec. 4 * -iHT.j A habitual cannibal. 

i8Bs Nature No. 695. 599 That during the Bronze period 
the inhabitants of this part were Antliropophaguts. 

Anthropophagistio ( pp ftd^ stik), a. rare. 
[f. as prec. 4 * -ic.] Of or belonging to anthropo- 
ph agists. 

s8a6 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 109 They were all killed 
and eaten, except him who waa converted into an anthro- 
pophaelstic necklace. 

Aniluropophagite (-pylMjait). [f. as prec. 

4- -1TE.] «■ ANTIiaoPOPUAOIRT. 

z6os Dkkklm Satirom. 934 Art not famous enough yet, but 
thou must eate men alive? thou Anthropophagite. z8aa 
W. Taylor in Month. Mag. LI II. 103 That bread is not 
human flesh, and hat they will never turn Anthropopha- 
gites. 1837 I.ytton What will he do 111. vi. xvi, The 
thoroughbred Anthropophagite usually begins with his own 
relations. 

Anthropophftgise (-pp-ftd^iz), v. rare-*. 
[f. as prec. 4- -izk.] (See quot.) 

1603 Cockrham, Anthropophagite , One man to kill and 
catcanothers flesh. 1636 B lo u nt Gtossogr. ,Anth rofo/hagiae, 
To play the Canihal, to ent or feed on man's flesh. 

Antliropo -ph&gixer . rare- 1 , [f. prec. 4 - 
-Bit 1 .] A man-eater. 

i8m Badiiam ff alien t. 4 a< When they bathed in sharky 
localities, would surround themselves with a body-guard of 
Negroes as perquisites to these anthropophagizers. 

Anthropophagous (lenMiyfagos), a. [f. L. 
anthropophagies (see Anthkopophaoi) 4 * -OU8.] 
Man eating, cannibal. 

z8sz Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 94 Shame, divine Shame, 
as yet a stranger to the Anthropophagous Ijosorl 184a 
Bhickiv. Mag. LI. x8 The anthropophagous banquet of 
Thyestes. 

Anthropo’ph&gously, adv. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ly*^.] In an anthropophagous manner ; so as 
to eat men. 

1834 Badham H alien t . 432 Whales have vary small gullets, 
and are not anthropopha^ously disposed. 

Anthropophagy (ocnjnwiy fildgi). [ad. Gr. 

urOpanroipayia, n. or quality f. av$panro*p&y-of : sec 
abovcj The eating of men, cannibalism. 

1638 Fkati.y Transubst. 83 Which makes Anthropophagic 
or man eating so horrible a crime. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp, s.v., The Greek writers represent Anthropophagy as 
universal before Orpheus. z88a A thenaum 7 Oct. 457 Al- 
though human sacrifices take place . . anthropophagy, as 
usually understood, h not practised. 

Anthropophagy, -gie, obs. ff. Anthropofh aoi. 
Anthropopho'oia. [f. Anthbopo- 4 - -<popia 
fear ; cf. hydrophobia .] Aversion to man. 

s88o Swinburne Study of Shaks. iiL aoo Possibly a cynic 
himself in a nearly rabid stage of anthropophobia. 
Anthropophuism ,i7/m). [f. Gr. 

dr$panto<pvdit ot man's nature (f. drBpanrot man 4 - 
<pv if nature) + -i»k.J The ascription of a human 
nature to the gods. / 

1838 Gladstone Hamer Jl. if s At the time of Horner^ 
nthrot 


anthropophuism had obtruded 
— Prim. Homer 6r 
through which they [i . 
magnified humanity on a very grand scale. 
Authropophudfttie (*n^rdwpo,fiiqr8tik), a. 
[f. prec. : see -mtic.] Of or according to anthro- 


pophuism; a. ascribing a human nature to 'the 
gods ; b. having such a nature ascribed. 

Ujfi Gladstone Homer I. 361 They [Persians] did not 
consider. . that the Gods were anthropophuistic. Ibid. IL 
31 That Introduction of the female principle into the sphere 
of deity, which the Greeks seem to have adopted after their 
anthropophuistic manner. 

Aathroposoopy farn^teiysk^pi). rare—, [f. 
Anthropo- % Gr . •aaomla looking.] The inspection 
of the physical features of a man with a view to 
judge of his mental and moral characteristics. 

*47 in Craig. 

Ajithropoftomatology (*n>rdk:pp,sdk«m&ty- 

lfld^i). rare—, [f. Anthbopo- 4 Somatology.] 
Human somatology; the scientific study of the 
structure of the human body. <>47 Ceaic. 

Anthropogophist sdTist). [f. An- 

tukopo- 4 Gr. ooQiortit a professor of wisdom, a 
sophist.] One furnished with ‘the wisdom of 
men.’ (Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 5, 13.) 

star Kingsley Yeast xv. (1853' 996 The New Testament 
would be found a much simpler . . book than the Theologians 
(Anthroposophists X call them) fancy. 

Anthroposophy (-pysffn). [f. Anthropo- 4- 
Gr. oov la wisdom J ' The knowledge of the nature 
of man.' Bailey 174a. Also , Human wisdom. 

a 1849 T. Hook Man qf Many Fr. (D.) Our boasted pro- 
fessor of anthroposophy. 1863 N. 4* Q. Scr. lit. III. 304 
(title) Theosophy ana Anthroposophy. 

Anthropotomioal (sen^rduipotp mikftl), a. [f. 
as next 4 - -ical.] Of or in human anatomy. 

sSr/WHXWKLL/for. Induct. Sc.< 1857* I II. 555 A peculiarly 
aatnrupotomical coalesced congeries of bones. 1881 N. > . 
Nation XXXII. 394 The inappropriateness of the current 
anthroriotomical terms. 

Anthropotomist (senjnvpfr tOmist). [f. next 
4 --JST .1 One who studies human anatomy. 

««47 9 ? ronD Cycl. Aunt, f Phys. IV. 711/z In the Quadru- 
mana . . there is aproper abductor of the thumb, adductor as it 
would be called by the AnlliropotomisL 1873 Blake Zool. 
Fref., A commissural mass, called by the old anthropotomists 
1 corpus « alloeum.' 

Anthropotomy C-pp-tomi). [f. Gr. dvOpamo-t 

man 4 - -ropTa cutting, f. rop- a stem of rlp-vtiv to 
cut.] Anatomy of the human body. 

Z833 Owkn Skei. 4- Teeth to The bones in anthropotomy 
are indicated only by special names . . relating to the par- 
ticular forms these bones happen to bear in man. \0no 
Rou.kston A nim. Life Introd. z8 The organisms of the 
lower animals give answers in simple language to what are 
difficult problems in Anthropotomy. 

Anthropurglo (anJjmijiJ jd^ik), a. rare - *. [f. 
Gr. dvOpainovpy-ut man-making (but taken, on an- 
alogy of 0 covpy 6 s, as - operating as man)4--ic.] 
prop. Man-making; but also used as: 'Wrought 
or acted upon by man.' 

Z83B Burton in Bentham's Whs. I. Introd. z6 Anthro- 

f ureic Somatology . . the science of bodies so far an man, by 
is knowledge of the convertible powers of nature, is able to 
operate upon them. 

Anthymne, obs. form of Antfikm. 
Anthypnotio, anthysterlc : see Anti-hy-. 

II Anthypophora (a.nj'ip^-fora). Rhet. Also 
anti-hyp-, ft., a. Gr. d>$vvoipopd, f .avr(l against 
4- vmupopa allegation.] A figure in which an objec- 
tion is refuted by a contrary inference or allegation. 

1389 Pun enham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 9x4 Antipophora . . is 
when we will scemc lo askc a question to th'intent we will 
aunswere it our selucs. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. za8 
Anthypophora signifies a contrary illation or inference, and 
is when an objection is refuted or disproved by the opposi- 
tion of a contrary sentence: as Matt. xxi. 93-95. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Su/p. s.v., If the hypo/hara be 'grammar 
is very difficult to obtain*; the Anthypophora may be 
'grammar is indeed a little difficult to attain, but then its 
use is infinite.' 

Anthypophora-tio, a. [f. prec.] Of the 
nature of an anthypophora. 

'X6ga Urquiiari Jewel Wks. 1834, 099 Figurative expres- 
sions . . antipophoretick, cromatic, or any other way of 
figuring a speech by opposition. 


Anti-, prefix \ repr. Gr. dm-, dvr , dvfl- (see 
Ant-, Anth-), ‘opposite, against, in exchange, 
instead, representing, rivalling, simulating'; in Gr. 
combined adverbially with (r) verbs, as dvnA^y- 
«i v to speak against, contradict ; (2) vbl. adjs 
as drrlKoyos speaking against, contradictory, uvri- 
Ksktos spoken against, disputed ; (3) vbl. sbs. and 
abstracts from vbl. adjs., as dvrl\€(tt speaking 
against, contradiction, drnKoyia contradictoriness, 
disputation ; (4) other sbs., forming adjs. and sbs., 
as drWfros using force ( 0 ia) on the opposite side, 
dmorodniyot the general on the opposite side, the 
enemy's general ; passing into the sense of 'counter- 
feit, raise,' as ivrueKets a ke> rivalling or simulating 
the true one, a counterfeit key. Less commonly 
combined prepositionally with sbs. in (5) synthetic 
adjs. as drrlbvpot opposite the door (from drri 0 b- 
pa s), dtrri$tot rivalling the gods (dvrl $e&v), drrt- 
Xpiffrot opposed to Christ, on opponent of Christ 
In English, used A. in compounds already formed 
in Greek, or others modelled on them. Also B. as 
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ft living formative) I. in words analogous to 4 above, 
as anti-pope, anti-king, anti-climax ; 11. mainly, in 
synthetic combinations) in which anti- governs a 
sb. expressed, or implied in its appropriate adj., as 
anti-Jesuit, anti-English, anti-slavery, antifric- 
tion ; 111. in the derivatives of these, as anti-royal- 
ist, anti supematural-ism* The analogy for all 
these seems to have been given by antichrist and 
its adj. antichnstian , which (with the analogous 
antipofe) were almost the only examples in use bef. 

1 6c a Shakspeie has no anti- combinations. 

A. Derivatives. Words in which anti - adverb- 
ially qualifies the vb. in vbl. sbs. or adja., and their 
derivatives, in compounds already formed in Gr., 
as Antilogism, Antinomy, Antiphonic, Anti- 
phony, Antitiikstr, Antithetic, and mod. com- 
pounds modelled after them as Antitbopous. All 
these appear in their alphabetic places hereafter. 

B. Combinations . 

I. Substantives, in which anti- Attributivcly 
qualifies a sb. The main stress is on anti- 
(rntiikiwg, anti,bishop, a ntiigrow-th). 

1 . Formed on the type of Antiohbtst, and 
Anti-pops ; with sense 0/ 'Opposed, in opposition, 
opponent, rival,* whence 4 pretended, spurious, 
pseudo-': as anti-apostle, - balm (1559b -bishop, 

- Caesar , - clergy , -comet, -creator, • critic , - deity (160a), 
-duke, -emperor, -king, -martyr, -Messiah, -prophet. 

164s F. Poit its Number 666, 96 (T.) The cardinals of Rome 
. . fitly st i led * anti-apostles. 1359 Morwyno Evonym. a6i 
Of trewe Balm and "Antibalm. *96$ Pi/sby Truth Eng. 
Ch. 74 Fortunatus was an "anti-bishop, consecrated in op- 
position to S. Cyprian. 1704 Heaknk Duct, Hist. 1x7x4)!. 
So Ludovicus of Bavaria, Emperor of Germany, 13x4 .. is 
oppos'd by an "Anti-Ciesar, Frederick of Austria. 1658 
Osborn A (tv. Son < 1673) 122 Stipendiaries or lecturers, that 
signifie little less than an * Anti-clergy, a 1667 Cowi.by To 
his Majesty Wks. II. 579 The Flames of one triumphant 
Day, Which like an "Anti-Comet here Did fatally to that 
appear. 164a Milton A/ot. Smect. (18511 969 The maker, 
or rather the "anticreator of that universall foolery. 1758 
Warrurton Div. Legal, (ed. to/ 111 . X49 All the reasonings 
of these "Anticritics. x6oa J. Davies Mirum in Mod. as 
(D.) Diu'lls incarnate, "antideities. 0x65 a J. Smith Set. 
Disc. ii. 99 Some of those "antideities that are set up against 
it. 187a Yeats Grmvth Comm. 319 He was recalled, And 
later they set up an "anti-duke. 1880T. Hodgkin Italy+Inv. 
I. i. 13 Eighteen emperors were recognised at Rome besides 
a crowd of "anti-emperors in the provinces, a 1617 Haynb 
Dioces. Trial (i6ax) 73 If one doe usurpe a kingly power in 
Kent oncly, he were an "Anti-king to our Soveraigne. i860 
Fusry Mm. Pro/h. 509 An "anti-king may . . have set him- 
self up in other parts of the kingdom. 1755 Genii. Mag. 
407 Amidst this army of "anti-martyrs I discern a volume 
of peculiar appearance. 1677 Gm.k Crt. Gent. II. 111. 115 
These Baalim brought in by Jezebel were an "Anti-Messias. 
a 163B Mkde Apost. Later Times 88 (T.) Well might St. 
Johu, when he saw so many "anti-prophets spring up, say. 

b. The opposite or reverse of; an opponent of: 
as anti-hero, - luminary , - Paul \ -priest, -wit. 

x 7x4 Steele Lover 13 Every "Anti-Heroe in Great 

Britain. 17x4 Sheet. N o. 589 p 5 The Nation has been a great 
while benighted with several of these "Antiluminaries. 1660 
Fuller Mist Contempt. (1841) 178, I might term many of 
these men "anti-M epliiboshcta. a 1667 Cowi.ry Liberty Wks. 
1710 II. 676 An "Anti-Paul, who became all Things to all 

— » Watkrland Christ's 

consent to 
. Buckhra.) 

Poems { 1775) 167 Our brave "Anti-wits and great Ones. 

2. With names of things : signifying a. a thing 
of the same kind placed opposite, or acting in 
opposition : - Opposed, opposing, opposite, oppo- 
sition-, counter- ; as in anti-association, - Bartholo- 
mew, -chorus, -climate, -conductor, - council \ -critique, 
-decalogue, -ejaculation, -endowment, -extreme, -face, 
-faction, - fame , -fire, -growth, -hemisphere, -league, 
-mark, -narrative, -parliament, -part, - position, 
-pr estimation, -principle, -Nome, -school, -synod, 
-temple, -tone, - volition . {Anti face occurs r 1599.) 

x68a Load. Gas. mdcdxx/3 A very good "Anti -Association 
and Nursery of Loyalty. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 974 
Had the Huguenots ever possessed the opportunity for ven- 
geance . . they would have made an "anti-Bartholomew of it. 
1863 Kinglakk Crimea I. xxiv. 405 A chorus and an "anti- 
chorus engaged in a continual chant. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Gear. Del. 1. ix. 916 To these they opposed so many towards 
the South, whim they called "anticumates. 1779 Swift in 
Phil. Trans. LX 1 X. 454 One particular addition I have 
made to the apparatus consists in what I call an "anti-con- 
ductor: it is exactly like the prime conductor. 164a Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xL 404 They called at Carthage an 
"Anti-councell of their own faction. 1809 W. Taylor in 
Month. Mag. XX. 41 Lessing published an "Anti-critique. 
1861 Gen. F. Thompson Audi AIL III. diii. 153 If they 
dream of a 1 Constitution* to support slavery, which honest 
men shall not alter, they might as well dream of an "Anti- 
Decalogue. 1763 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 448 Those "anti- 
ejaculations . . bear a great part in the ceremony. 1837 S. 
Maitland Volant. Syst. 153 A sort of "antkendowment of 
per annum. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 49 If one Ex- 
treame should not constitute its "Anti-Extreame, all things 
would soon be in extreme. 1590 B. Johson Cynthids Rev. 
(T.) The third as your soldierVuce . . The "antiface to this 
is your lawyer's face. *66m Fuller Worths t* il 8 Being of 
the "Anti-faction to Duke Dudley. w6$m — Holy 4 Prqf. 
St. m. xxul(D.)To set up an "antifame against it (a ridicu- 
lous report], sft 47 Ward Simp. Cobler Vno divine Troth, 
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but hath much Ccclestiall fire in it from the Spirit of 
Truth nor no irreligious untruth, without its proportion of 
"Antifire from the spirit of Error. i8s8 J. Brown Psyche 

r This "antigrowth of words. 168a T. Burnet Th. Earth 
036 That antichtbon, or "anti-hemisphere, which the 
ancients opposed to ours. 1844 Blachw. Mag. l.V. 359 You 
make leagues and "anti-leagues for the sake of your morsel 
of bread, a 163 8 Cleveland Char. Dinm. Maker ( 1677; 108 
A Diurnal-maker U the "Antimark of an Historian. 1690 
Dqf. Dr. Walker s, 1 do not intend to set out an "Anti- 
Narrative, or to trouble my self with a Confutation. 1660 
Milton Dr. GriMtk's Serm . Wks. 1831, 396 All [laws] 
enacted without the King and his "Anttparlamcnt at Oxford. 
a 1779 Waeburton Serm. 11 . 64 (L.) There we shall find the 
"anti-part of this . . truth. 1644 Vt'nd. I'reat. Monarchy lil. 
17 He . . sets up an "Antiposition, that . . such a people ought 
to submit. s6f6 Blount Gloseogr., • AntiprestigiaHon , a 
contrary jugling, the diversity ur opposit ion of legerdemain. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 168 iT.) Besides one . . source of 
good, there was an "anti-principle of evil, a x6s8 F. Grevillk 
Sidney i 1633)001 Like a Remus, to leap over any wall of 
her new-built "Anti-Rome. 1873 Browning A risto/h. A pot. 
136 He founds no "anti-school, upsets no frith. 1633 Ash- 
weij. Fides Apost. 97a Who ever and anon framed new Con- 
fessions in their Synods and "anti-Synods. 1876 A. David- 
son Hebr. Gram. 23 To prevent this Emphasis or "anti-tone 
being lost. s8oi Darwin Zoom. IV. 933 A volition to wink, 
which by habit becomes stronger than the "antivolition not 
to wink. 

b. A thing or process of the opposite or contrary 
kind The opposite, contrary, or reverse of; as 
Anticlimax, anti-creation (1659), -holiday, -logic, 
-method, -model, - music , - poison , -priestcraft, -re- 
ligion. 

1699 Gent/. Call. ix. 1 9. 459 By a kind of "anti-creation 
brought darkness out of light. 1868 Bain Meat. 4 Mor. Sc. 
iv. v. | 5 The convict’s yearly or half-yearly "anti-holiday 
would impart additional horror and gloom to his solitary re- 
flections. *966 Spect. ao Oct. 1 162/9 One of the most precise 
pieces of. . "anti-logic ever invented by the mind of man. 17ns 
Amherst Terra Fll.x. 47 Ifall societies took the same method, 
or rather the same "anti-method. x8ag Bkntiiam Ration. 
Reward 08 Either as the models, or if the term may be ad- 
mitted . .the "anti-models of the remuneratory branch of pro- 
cedure. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1703) 24 Whother 
such "Anti-musick as this might not be of Service 111 a Camp. 
*817 Coleridge Own Times (1850' HI. 94s Had this "anti- 
music been confined to the original band, six* South ky Lett. 
(1856) II. 966 As powerful an "anti-philtre as lhat fountain 
in the Forest of Arden which produced so many cross pur- 
poses between Angelica and her suitors. 168a Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. xxviii. 117561 40 In venomous natures something 
may be amiable : poysons afford "anlipoysons. 177a Burke 
Dorm. Claims Ch. Wks. X. 146 Secure from Lay-bigotry 
and "Anti-priestcraft. 17x0 Swift Examiner No. so Not 
properly atheism, but a sort of "anti-religion prescribed by 
the devil. 

II. Adjectives and attributive phrases, in which 
anti- prepositionally governs a sb. expressed, as 
anti-zealot, anti-slavery, or implied in an adj. as 
anti national. The stress is not on anti- (antir 
catholic, anti t re nt-, a nti,ministcTiah. 

8. Adjectives, formed on the type of Antichristian 
( pertaining to Antichrist), analysed as Opposed 
to Christ, Christians, or what is Christian. These 
are formed on adjs. already existing, as anti-national, 
or (rarely) on sbs. with simultaneous addition of 
an adj. ending, as anti-church-ian, anti -infant -al. 
But when the sb. has no attendant adj., it is usually 
taken unchanged : see 4. 

A. on adjs. derived from proper names of person^ 
parties, or nations, as anti- Anglican, - British , - Cal - 
vinistic, - Darwinian , -Pelagian, -Radical, -Semitic, 
- Zuinglian , etc. {Anti-Platonic occurs 1638.) 
b. on adjs. belonging to or formed on common 
nouns of every description, as anti-aquatic, -astro- 
nomical, -biblic, -briaal, -carnivorous, - church i an , 
-clerical, -commercial, -corrosive , -domestic, -epi- 
scopal, -evangelical, -feudal, -flatulent, -fuliginous , 
-hectic, - hydrophobic , -idolatrous, -inf ant al, -litur- 
gical, -melancholic, -ministerial, -moral, -mythical, 
-nepotic, - ontological , -orthodox, -pkylloxeric, -ple- 
thoric, -prelatic, -prudential, - putrefactive , - quartan , 
-reforming, -ritualistic, -royal, -sacerdotal, - scrofu- 
lous , - simoniacal - soporific , - stimulant , - theologi - 
cal, traditional, -usurious, - utilitarian , -vcncfic. 
Among these, medical terms relating to the preven- 
tion or cure of diseases are very frequent : the more 
important of them are treated separately in their 
alphabetical places. {Anti-prclatic occurs 1641.) 
o. Occasionally anti - has no reference to an im- 
plicit substantive, but simply reverses the adj., as 
anti-angular , 1 the reverse or opposite of angular * ; 
so anti-caligraphic, -divine (1765), -grammatical, 
-logical, -patriarchal, -portable, -spiritual, -warlike. 
■fl Many of these, like the simple adjectives, are 
also used as substantives, forming (x) party-names 
as anti-christian, anti- A r minion, anti- Catholic , 
anti-radical (see 5) ; (a) names of material agents 
as anti-corrosive, and esp. medical terms as anti- 
stimulant, anti-narcotic, anti-pyretic. 

ft. 1809 Southey in Q. Rev. II. 337 Let not that "And- 
Anglican iptrit be cherished. 1678 Cudworth InttU. Syst. 
l iv. | 36 The orthodox "anti-Arian Fathers. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss 4 Gain 190 "Anti-Athanasian views. s86o 
Feodor Hist. Eng. V. xxviL 307 The older "anti-Austrian 
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An Order of imperfect Intellects . . ementirilY "Rnti-CriS- 
dontan. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. lib ii. f 36 The "Anti. 
Criviristic tenets of the fathers. * 99 * Aihmmtm sj Apr. 
569/1 An "anti-Darwinian manifesto* sis* Southey in Q. 
Rev. VI. 338 "Anti-Dominican doctrines respecting the 
Virgin Mary, 1814 W. Taylor in Month. Afar. XXXVI If. 
35 The "anti-Egyptian turn of the book of Exodus. *801 
Froude Hist. Eng IV. xxii. 467 The chief pillar of the •antT : 
English policy. 1790 Boswell Johnson 1x831) I. (it With 
warm "Anti-Hanoverian seal. *899 Thirl wall Greece VI. 

1 . 189 The Spartan or "anti-Macedonian interest *877 
Shields Final Philos. 64 The science (geologY] having be.' 
come no "a nti-Mosricri. 1869 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. *90 
The "Anti-Pelagian statements of Faith. 1838 duckling 
Agtavra Dram. Pen., Onames, a young Lora "antipla. 
tontque. x86o Froude Hist . Eng. V. xx vii, S93 Having in his 
possession "anti-Protestant books. (849 Macaulay Histi 
Eng. I. 40s The spirit of the "Antipuritan reaction, s 86 4 
Carlyle Remiss. 1 . 15s A veiy fierce Radical and "and- 
Radical time. 1896 Froude Hist. Eng. II. is The "anti. 
Roman policy was arrested. 1881 Athemmm 3 Sept 303/8 
"Anti-Semitic literature is very prosperous in Germany. 
x6o8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. iss Learned "Anti-Sociniaa 
Writers. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. (ed. s) 197 Tor 
suppress the "AntisuingUan Doctrine. 

b. 18x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XL 67 The people themselves 
never drutk water . . which would delight Dr. Lambs and 
hi* "anti-aquatic disciples. (747 Costard in Phil. Trans. 
XL 1 V. 484 Observations . . burned by this "anti-antronomicri 
Prince. 1B39 I. Rogers Antipepogr. iv. | s. 174 Popery . . its 
"enti-biblic origin. x8e8L. Hunt £>>•<»* (ed. eil.yosandys.. 
ii anything but an "anti-bridal poet. >8a8 Southey in Q. Rev . 
XXXV 111 . 556 Vegetable Cookery, adapted to their "anti- 
carnivorous principles. 1883 Gd. Wds. 104 The tide of "anti- 
clerical reaction. 1893 Mayne Exp. Lex. * Anticolic, op- 
posed to the colic. 1797 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXIII. 
560 An "anti-commercial spirit of legislation. x8xo Bentiiam 
Packing (1891)48 So much of the mischief of this institution 
as is confined to the "anticonstitu tlonri abuse. 1871 Standard 
1 a Apr. a Most people will associate the title of volta-electric 
with something "anticorrosive. 1760 Geo. Ld. Lyttelton 
Dial. Dead iv. Wks. 1776 11 . 193 Apply his "Anticosmetick 
wash to the painted face of female Vanity. 1818 Q. Rev. 
XVIII. 534 Animated by "anti-covenanting zeal. X673 
Lady* Call. 1. § e r 11 Antlcreativc power, which reduces 
things to .. chaos. 1881 Mahaffv OtdGrk. Ednc. xL 140 
The antidemocratic tone of the schools. 1849 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixxlv. VI. 45X "Anti-democratical Sparta. (88s 
R. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxxi. 971 Clubs . . those ^nil-domes- 
tic institutions. 1869 Daily News 20 Jan., Of purely "anti- 
dynastic men you would find. .few in France. 1883 F«. Hookes 
Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. xB Is it not . . an "Anti-Ecclesias- 
tic, Anti-Fanatic . . Agef t8aB Southey in Q.Rev. XXXVII. 
9x7 This *anli-ecclesiiutical partisan. 884a Sis E. Drring Sp. 
on ReSg.ix.3s All that are. ."Anti-Episccpril. 1734 Richard- 
son in Birch Milton's Whs. 1738 I. 60 He was always very 
"Anti-Episcopal, and no Loverof our Establish’d Church. 
1778 Wesley Wks. (>879) XIII. 25 These are very frequently 
unevangelical, but they are not Mnti-cvangelicri. 1789 T 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 576 They are furiously "anti- 
federal. 1878 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 536 The "antl- 
fermentative properties of the essential oila. 1844 Emerson 
Misc. (1875) II. 096 The new and "anti-feudal power of Com- 
merce. dirt Southey To A. Cunningham Wks. 111 . 308 
Thy laws "Antifuliginous ; extend those taws Till every 
chimney its own smoke consume. i88t Hulme tr. Moquin - 
Tandon il iil v. 153 The "Antihmmorrhoidai ointment of 
Cullen. 1833 Mayne Exp. Lex.. • Anti-hectic, Having 
power to remove or assuage hectic fever, i860 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (ed. 9) I. 946 The popular, "anti-hierarchical spirit 
of the day. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., 'AntLhydrvphebic, Ap- 
plied to remedies against hydrophobia, sip W. Mill 
Chris/a Sang/td Pref. 38 Its "anti-idolatrdUa tendency. 
1639 G auden Tears of Ch. 979 (D.) That "Antl-infantall 
Christ which they (Anabaptists] say Is so predominant in 
them. 184a Gen. P. Thompson Exorc. VI. 4x8 The danger 
of "anti-liberal opinions on commerce. 1899 Gauden Tears 
of Ch. 90 <D.) * Antiliturgicall Preachers. 179$ Battie Mad- 
ness Cl .) With respect to vomits it may seem almost hereti- 
cal to impeach their "antimaniacai virtues. 1893 Mayne 
Exp. Lex.. • Anti-melancholic, Against or capable of dis- 
pelling melancholy. 1893 Gauden Hierasp. 936 The "anti- 
minUteriall Adversaries. *817 Coleridge Btogr. Lit . xoi 
That Journal . . for many years continued "Anti-ministerial. 
181 s W. Taylor in RoDberda Mem. 11 . 344 Calling their 
opinions "Anti-moraL 1830 Miss Mitford Village bar. iv. 

1 1863) 966 Who rode a particularly "anti-musical, startliith 
blood-horse. 1848 Grote Greece 1. xvi. 1 . 506 The "anti-mythic 
vein of criticism. «Bs6 Byron in Moore A(/Sr (x866) 311 A 
lady . . fast asleep in the most "antiuarcotic spot in the world. 
1837 Thkoellks Gesenists' Heb. Lex. Introd. 9 These "anti- 
neologian remarks of mine, a tig Syd. Smith Let. Arthd. 
Singleton, They will be shamed into a more lofty and "anti- 
nepotic spirit. (864 Seles Gems. Lit. 176 A philosophical 
Journal, fit which . . "anti-orthodox articles appeared, ite 
Fuller Holy War iv. xxv. (1840) 994 That all emperors would 
be possessed with an "antipapal spirit. ' 1878 Lecky Eng. in 
x8 th C. 1 . i. 5 If the Dissenters were more strongly "anti- 
papal than the clergy. 1734 Jortin Milton's Cycid. (T.) 
The most "antipapisttcal [poets are inclined to canonise their 
friends. 1779 Johnson Tax. sso Tyr. 4 These "entipatriotlc 
prejudices. 1869 Lecky Ettro/. Mor. I. xi. 186 The "anti- 

e triotic tendency of its [Epicureanism's] teaching. 1831 
hRLYLK Sari. Res. (1858) 67 Teufelsdrdckh had . . expecto- 
rated his "antipedagogic spleen. 1869 Farrar Chapt. Lang. 
L (1878) 6 An arbitrary and "anti-philosophic hypotheaia 
s88s Daily News 93 Aug. 5 An "anti-pbylloxeric congress, 
to which all the great wine-growing countries will send re- 
presentatives. 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 169 
Those who ere for e Spring Fast, are not only anti-chmtlaa, 
but "anti-physician. 1878 Harley Mat. Med. 189 The ac- 
tion of sulphate of Magnesia is . . decidedly "antiplethoric 
and antiphlogistic. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. xiv. The 
"anti-poetic spirit of the age. 164a Sia K. Debinq Sf. 
on Relig.% The Rooters, the "Antiprelatick party, declaim 
against me. 1641 Answ. Humb. Remenstr, f 18 He scofles 
at the 'Antiprelaticall Church, and the Antiprolaticatt 
Divisions. 1789 Tucker Lt. Hat. II. $53 That "antir 
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fwkmhl maxim .. A Rhoit life ami > rm t ry o ne. 18x4 fit* 
H. Daw Agric. Cksm. ass The "antiputmeMnl quality o t 
cold cM—otWi dtf Sva Smith Whs. <i8jo) 1L 71 "Anct* 
nM Falltcifi i%» OuDvram Ch. Prime. 117 The 
"aiati-rattoiMiUstic handling of Christian truths. «%ft Gen* 


^MlUttioMikie handling of Chriollon truths. Ad Oab 
P. Tmommom Exerc. (1140; IV. 77 HootUiiy to rail-road*., 
displayed by tome of the "anti-reforming interest. alya 
Coomb in Bos msUs Johnson 1 . 075 ^Hum'a "anti-re. 
Bgfeus principles s8y» Cbm. I*. *) mom mom £r#*r. (184s) L 
041 "Anti-revolutionary won. iN aEv. Standard 6 Aug* l 


lfiuiAN /.of. Clr. (1864) V. lie. viiL 378 A fraot "aatisamr. 
dotal movomonL s8o| W. Tavloo ui Amu Rev. 111 . 070 
This "anti-sceptical arntar. m 1834 Coukoidoo AW/r 7 Am 4 
4 /W 064 Anselm, and the "antl-ec h o l a i ic theologians, 
stag Bbntnam Ration. Reward 187 Thooo "anti-simoniacal 
laws. >8(84 M. Scott Cruise Muffr <18631 *°7 Imminent 
peril ha beautiful "and-eoporific aUg JB n g .Mech. a Oct. 43/1 
The hydrochlorate ha., powerful "anti-stimulant tfto 


The hydrochlorate a a., powerful "anti-stimulant 1M0 
Goldw. Smith fat AiL Mouth. Naa&L on So fanatically 
*aotithoo!ogkaL s86o WoftTs Trav.qAdv. L xi. 3*9 Thoee 
who belong to the "anti-traditional party have their own 
pet traditions *787 Bbmtham ZtyC usury vl 45 Miachiefa 
of the "and* usurious Laws afro J. Gaorac Exam. Util. 
Phil 1 xvL 090 ITie "anti-utilitarian principle of deaphing 
happiness. 1778 /*■*//. Sun>. S. JrsL 300 Ireland got the 
appellation of Sacra lrom iu "ami-vcnefic property. 


nepptnees 1770 t ail. aunt. A. I ret. 300 Ireland got the 
appellation of Sacra lrom iu *anti-venefic property. 

0. dp Catmn y Amur. Indians xx. (1844) 1 . 193 A bold 
and prominent "anti-angular nose. «•% Trollope Belton 
Estate uviL 396 Confuted and altogether "anti-caligra- 
phlc 176a Tucker Li. Nat . II. 448 Assemblies of such 
persons all in the same way of . . thouehtlessuesA, may be 
termed "anti-divine services 1801 W. Taylor in Month. 
Ms ig. XI. eoi The language of the law h at times "anti- 
grammatical. 1876 E. Horanei Ross Tuna A. i. 07 A lame and 
Impotent conclusion . . and altogether "Anti-heroic. a 1834 
Colkbiogr Notts Theot. 4 PoL 14a * Makes for * produces/ 
a Gallo- barbarism not less "anti-logical than anti-Anglican. 
t6§6 Blount Gtossogr., * Aniimetrical, contrary or against 
the rule or order of Metre or Veres ite Mss Stows 
Uucts Tam's C. xiiL 118 The "anti-patriarchal operation of 
■having. s8ag Soutnky Lett. ( 18 56) 11 1 . 475 The very ideal 
of an "Anti-portable volume, rtey — in Q.Rev. XXXV. *>4 
Grom, earthly, and "anti-spiritual 1806 w. T avlom in A no. 
Rev. IV. 581 The "anti-warlike revolutionists of France. 

S Advhs. in -ly arc formed on these adjs., when re- 
qniied : ns anticatvinisticaUy , anti constitutionally. 

1874 Hickman Hist . Quinquart. sos fed. •) [One who] 
preached Anticalvinist ically in all the five Points under 
Controversle. Mod. They would act unconstitutionally, 
indeed altogether antlconstitutionally, in excluding a mem- 
ber personally disliked. 

A Attributive phrases, consisting of anti - go- 
verning a sb. Tncir origin is found in the mod. 
Eng. use of sbs. attributively, and the consequent 
combination of these with anti- in the same way as 
the adjectives to which they are equivalent ; cf. the 
episcopal party, the anti-episcopal party, with the 
church partv, the anti-church party. Thus they 
differ from the preceding group only in the absence 
of the adjective ending ; and hence form the ordi- 
nary type, when the sb. has no appropriate deriva- 
tive ad/., as in most words of Teutonic and OFr. 
origin. But their widely extended modem use 
seems partly to be the result of an independent 
analysis of the phrase: thus, anti - combination 
laws - laws anti (i.e. against) combination ; cf. the 
similarattrib.useofLatin phrases, as in ante-mortem 
fame, ex tempore discourse, pro formd resolution, 
post mortem examination, and even the native 
after-dinner speech, down-river steamer, under- 
ground railway, acr oss-country road, off-hand xe ply, 
out-of-doors life. So, anti- may here oe considered 
as a naturalized preposition, equivalent to against, 
and taking its place in attributive phrases, in which 
against is never used. These may be formed ati 
libitum ; they seem to have begun c 1650 with 
the antl-oourt party (cf. the court party) ; and 
notable instances are Anti-combination (laws), 
Anti-oorn-law [league), Anti- rent (agitation). 
Anti -slavery (society). Anti- state -ohuroh (as- 
sociation), Antl-vaooination (league). 

H For combinations of this type used as sbs., see 
7 below. 

1837 Caslvlk Pr. Rev. 111. 1. i. II. 131 Great is the fire of 
"Anuaristocrat eloquence. *837 Calhoun Wks. III. 79, 1 
am neither a bank man, nor an 'anti-bank man. 1817 Mar. 
Kdcewortii On Bores (1831' 318 Well-bred persons, abhor- 
ring the pedantry of the Blues, are usually "anti-blue, ur 
ultra-antis. 1877 Gkn. P. Thommon Audi Ait. 1 . 06 The 
Company stands therefore as a mere "Anti-Centralisation 
bulwark. >8so Suutiiby in Robbcrds Mem. IK Taylor 
1 1 . 300 My ami-Catholic opinions would . . clash with your 
"anti-church politics. s88e I. Hawthorns Port. Pool 1. 
xxvll. The practice of dissipation and the formation of "anti- 
church-going societies. 1863 SpoeteUor 14 Jan. 37 Re-esta- 
blishing the old "anti-ouanblnation lawsinancwand infinitely 
more stringent shape. 1873 W iiitne v Ling. Stud, x 1 5 The 
case of the ^anti-comment party. 1870 Pbnn Peoples L ib. Wks. 
ttBs 1 . ss6 Jurors . . scared Into an "anti-conscience verdict, 
slot South ky in Q. Rev, XXXV 11 . 567 The "anti-contagion 
philosophers. 1834 Gkn. P. Thommon Exert. (184a) 111 . toe 
No thoroughly informed leader on the "Anti-corn-law side. 
»ij %Morn. Herald 7 Nov., At Manchester. . there has been 
formed an "Anti-corn-law Association. 1843 Neals Bat- 
tests for People 15 , 1 am an English yeomen 1 And we yeomen 


Rxmceav Mem. (1734) 133 (T.) The "anticeurt party coerted stag 
him at saeh a rata, Ulge Gem. P. Thom s bow Exert. V. 90 mbs* 
The mum "and-edocadoo devil that la America eaten into a migh 
pbnwr. In the old eonmry enters into a bishop, iflge Alt Infer 
Y. Round Na.se. 98 A series of "anti-exporting acts m Par* time, 

: Imroent 9837 Gen. F.'fmmvam Audi Alt* 1 . xxv.07 We of prom 
the "anti-Mon portion of society, tfps — Esere. if. 19 The popii 
great "And-fatony Amoriadon of modern rimes. 1876 Bab- to la 
vmolow Mat. Med. <1879) 500 The antiseptic and "anti-fer- mine 
men* properties of chlorine, tine Gen. P. thommon Exert. This 
II. 406 An "Anti-Kroe-Trade orator, at that time of high in Lx 
consideration with his party, slit Whyte-Mblvills M'kt. a cur 
HmrK 79 "And-huntina weather, i8Bb Sun 14 May 6/5 It Smm 
was intimated by ♦■#ti*te3« men yesterday that sterner in th< 
repressive measures would bo used, dll Hasutt Char. Calvi 
Shssbs. Pl^yeitift) 73 The jprincfele of poetry is a very "anti- Smiti 

levelling principle. 1831 Gen. P. Thommon Exere. 1 . 314 incret 
Hut if the steward .. had an "ami-machinery maggot to cues. 
his head t88g Public Opinion s8 Jan. 96 A great "anti* s88o 
malt- tax meeting was held at Leicester, on .Saturday. roma 

*•80 Mawiv Phye. Geoe. Sea iL 46 This "anti-mixing pro- porsl 

party m water. 1840 Gan. P. Thommon Exerc. V. 308, I of "at 

peroeive , . Airther, that there is an * Anti-Opium Society. of G 1 
t8ga Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Phil. ted. a) 141 In opposition Tayl 
to the "Antiplurality doctrine cf Parmenides and Zeno. 1880 fsrmi 
Maury Phye. Geog. Sea viL f 368 The "Anti-radiating infiu- 305 '* 
enoe of clouds. 1840 Gem. P. Thommon Exerc. V. 933 The Greet 
meat probability of an "Anti-Reform war. 1879 Pali Matt . . noi 
B. is Sept., To applaud the "anti-rent agitation. i 80 g <1769] 
Ck. Times s Dec., (The Bishop] . . defends his "anti-ritual the t 
policy on arguments which he ha* expressly repudiated. CXX 
sin (9 Apr.) Minute-bk . Brit. 4 For. Anti- Slavery Soc n At the a 

a Meeting of the "Anti-Slavery Committee held at the King's Phils 

Head Tavern, Poultry, it was resolved, etc. 1803 N. Y. Ob- "anti 
server 17 May (article) "Anti-Slavery Society. i8e$ x title) shou a 

"Anti-Slavery Reporter. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii 36 ofstu 
Men undervalue the "Antislavery movement. s86e frut. R. g 


i8aa— ibid. L in This auuu»an, as It pkases the 
mSioners to call him. Bank Inf. Baht. <73 He 
might have called us "Aad-pmdobapdMs, as kmtog uafosc 
InKnt-Baptha. 1749 E. Stevhbmb Deedtmgs R. C. Mis- 
sion. e That ths root of all our confMoos and troubles did 


This "And-Pre-cxistenriary la such a Triller. Sf8g Hueaa 
in Ld. Auckland s Cerr. \i86ij IL 3S6 One of the clergy, 
a curate, strong "end-prelate, a >79* T. Wabtdn MiUods 
Smaller P. 50s (T.) Samuel Parker . . now an "anti-puritan 
in the extreme. 1753 Chambers CytLSupp s. v., 11 m rigid 
Calvhriau . . are d en omi n a t ed "And-rat i o n alis u . fggs Svix 
Smith Wks. 1899 11 . 019/1 The "Anti-Reformen ate the 
mcramed power of the p r ess, iflgi Bin W. Hamilton Dis- 
cuss. 436 English Bishops have been always "anri-raformera 
s88e W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 7a Whether ardent "and* 
romanists are wise in advocating the abolition of the tem- 
poral power, sfiay Shithospe Afost. Obsd. 16 To make use 
of "anti-royalists. 1848 Peynmk Plea for Lords 95 The Duke 
of Gloucester . . was the principal! "Anti- royalist sto6 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. no These "anti-anveges sell their 
farms.. to European emigrants. Mi Athenaeum 3 Sept 
303 ’> The author, apparently an "anti-Semite, tgao Grotb 
Greece 11. lxviL VIII. 548 Sokrats* deserves our admiration 
. . not indeed as an "anti-Sopbist 1733 Hamway Tram. 
<176 a) II. l ix. jo Ilia "anti-stadtholders, who wish to see 
the prince polled out of his seat 1878 N. Amer^Rev. 
CXX VI 1 . 306 Theologians and "anti-theologians may argue 
the matter as they will. x86g Mill Exam. Hamilton's 
Philos. 507 It U indifferent whether we are utilitarians or 
"anti-utilitariana 1711 Shaptksb. Chorac. 1171a) 1 . 91 What 
shou’d we say to one of these "anti-renlots, who, in the seal 
of such a cool philosophy, shou’d assure uh, etc. 

6. Combinations equivalent to the prec., formed, 
as synthetic derivatives, on the adjs. and attrib. 
phrases in XI; chiefly in *iht, as anti-alcoholist - 
\anti-alcohol) *f -ist, one who is against alcohol, 
anti-hierarchist {c 1640) one opposed to a hier- 
archy ; so anti-annexationist, - Bottaf artist , -clas- 
sicist, - humbuggist , -tobacconist, -unionist, -vaccina- 
tionist, etc. ; rarely with other endings, as anti- 
churchian, anti-surf l ician , anti-opiumite , anti - 
lacrosser, etc. 

s88e Sat. Rev. 95 Feb. 939 All "Anti-Aggremionists pre- 
sent and future. i 06 a Corah, Mag. VI. 327 Our chemical 
"Anti-alcoholist*. s88s Putt Matt ( ',. 98 Nov. x There are 
"Anti-annexationist* in France a* there are in England. 
1H6J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iii. 1185a’ 65 Maintained by 
the "anti-atonementist*. 166a Fuli.kk Worthies 11. 999 (D.) 
John of Oxford was. .a great "Ami- Becker ist. 1807 W. 
Tavlor in Month. Mag. XXIV. 24 Whether Dr. Watkins, 
or the *Anti-Ruceri*t, has been the more attentive reader of 
English ecclesiastical history. 18x4 Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diary 
1 1 . 309 An anna! which the greatest "anti-Buonapartist ought 
to respect. 18x9 (title) "Anti-Cathedralisi, — exposition of 
the impropriety of expending & 1,000,000 on National 
Churches. s68a and Plea Noacottf. 49 The Bishops are * Anti- 
churchians tas against their Congregational Power). 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sh. BA r. (1872) 38 The "anticlassicl.t* did 
not arise in France until about 1827. 1865 Puhky Eiren. 3 8 
Probably "Anti-conceptionists will arise. 1867 Daily let. 
9 Nov. 7/4 His place was taken by an *anti-con(eder.itioiii'>t. 
1805 (X Rev. XXXIII. 245 Are the "ant i-contauionists ignor- 
ant of these facts T 1689 Gauiien Tears oflh.t 03 <D ) Of 
Episcopacy and "Anti-episcopalist*. x88s Pall Mall C. 16 
May 3 Not a single one .. ventured to declare himself an 
"anti-evolutionist. x66a Fuller Worthies 11 450 D ) The 
"anti-FriarUts maintaining that such were Rogues. 1867 
Barry Sir C. Barry ix. 317 M. Hittorf is clearly a strong 


Men undervalue the "Antiolavery movement. x86e Jml. R. 
Dublin S. Na 95. 344 The "anti-squatting tendency of legis- 
lation in Victoria. 1A44 Miall Nonconf. V. 975 Great "Anti- 
state-endowment Meeting at Finsbury. iBgBGEN. P.Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. I.xlv. 177 Cockering up tlie "anti-tax-paying 
rich with the notion that the tax was to be put an ena to. 
184a Dickens Amer. Notes 98/s The usual "anti-temperance 
recipe for keeping out the cold. 1884 Homs News 19 Dec. 
6A Prosecuted at the instance of the "Anti-Tobacco Society. 
i88s Times 98 Jen. 3/6 The "anti-torpedo gun adopted in 
the Royal Navy. 1M0 Gen. P. Thommon Audi Alt. 1 11 . 
cxxix. 90 These "anti-trade tinkers are true to their kiud ; 
they make two holes, where they pretend to stop one. 
*•* — Exerc. III. 968 One great "anti-ui\]ust-property- 
union. 

III. Substantive* uniform with, or formed on 
the preceding adjs. and attrib. phrases. Stress 
not on anti - ( anti-calvinist \ anti -fanatic, anti- 
fraction, anti-mo- ralism. 

5 . Combinations in which anti- is prefixed to 
a personal appellation, a. Adjectives like Anti- 
christian, anti-Arminian, anti-ascetic , anti- 
Athsnian, anti-pre-existentiary , anti-puritan , were 
(like the simple Christian, Arminian, etc.) also 
used as sbn. ; thence b. anti- was extended to such as 
Calvinist, which are not originally adj., as in anti- 
adiaphorist, -atheist, -cheater , - courtier , - covenanter , 

- episcofist , -fanatic, -free-thinker , -Jansenist, -Je- 
suit , -psedo-baptist, -papist, - reformer , - royalist , 
-sophist, - theologian , - zealot ; and c. finally to some 
in which anti- distinctly governs the sb., as f anti - 
kesar, one opposed to the emperor, antTmission- 
ary , anti-savage , anti-Semite . anti-stadtholder. 

1651 Baxter Itij. Bapt. 276 The highest "Antiarmlnian that 
ever had the happiness to be reputed orthodox. 1807 Hash 
Guesses 1. (1873') 261 Neither the ascetics nor the "anti- 
ascetics seem to be aware that, etc. 1895 I. Tavlor Res/or. 
Relief (18561 250 Our hostile friend* — the antlchristian "anti- 
atheists. 1849 (irote Greece 11. Ixu V. 337 The leading 
"anti- Athenians in the town. 1674 Hickman H ist.Quinquart. 
(fd, 2) 32 The "Anticalvinist* or Arminians. i6u Chym. 
Med. 4 Chyrurg. Addr. 65, I have professed myself to be an 
"Anticheator. 1735 JohnviK, " Anttcourtier, One that op- 
poses the court. 164s A 'irkcudbr. War-Corn m. Min. Bh. 
xao To have the tymbermaid worke. . that perteinit to Mr. 
James Scott, *anie-co venae ter. 1649 Milton Eikon. xiv. 
[1851) 4.(8 How to be a Covnanter and "Anticovnanter, 
how at once to be a Scot, and an Irish KebcIL i8gg 
1 . Tavlor R ester. Belief (1856) no This "anticynic was 
too thoroughly cynical in soul and temper. 1751 Cham- 
bers 0 * 7 ., " AHtiadiafhoristx . . the rigid Lutherans who 
disavowed the episcopal jurisdiction, and many of the 
church-ceremonies, retained by the moderate Lutherans. 
1640 Ld. Dicry in Rnshrv. Hist. < oil. 111. (1692) I. 35 An 
Argument., against *Antidi*cplin»riau«,roiitopiheirmouthB 
withal. x68o Sfir. Popery 33 No Soi.iely of Anti-scrip- 
turUts, Antitrinitnriaiis . . "Antidominicans (for 1 will not 
call them Antisubbatarians) Antipredobaptists, Antiepi- 
scoparian* ol what Denomination soever. 1639 Gauden 
Tears of Ch. 083 f D.) The "Antidominicarian* (might deny 
and overthrow] the Lord* day. 164s Br. Hali. Efixcof. n. 
} so. 200 What noyse is this I near from our • Antepiscopistsf 
x66o Milton GrtfUthd Serm. Wks. 1851, 390 Whut Phana- 
tic . .could more presumptuouslyafllrm whom the Comforter 
hath Impowr’d, than this "Antifanatic, as he would be 
thought! 1789 T. Jefferson Writ . II. 574 A vast ma- 
jority of "anti-federalists have got into the Assembly of 
Virginia. tByi Fraser Berkeley ill 58 He appears as n 
free-thinking "Anti-free-thinker. 1731 Jorttn hcctes. Hist. 
(1773) I. i$8 The "Anti-Janeenists m the church of Rome. 
1806 W. Tavlor in Ana. Ren. J V. 713 The whole tribe of 
"Anti-Jesuits. 1603 J. Da vies Microcosm. 7s (D.i Mortal 
plagues to sv*ry Publike-weall ; Hnght "anti-Ke*ars vnder- 
mynlng thrones. 1833 Mhjman Hat. Chr. xtv. iii. IX. 134 
No Eastern "Anti-materialist ever guarded the primal God- 
head more zealously, mm Beatbon Nov. 4 Mil Mem. L 
169 The "anthninisteriaiists bxnn now to peroeive, eta 
1809 Southey in Q. Rev. I. 014 The "Ant i -missionaries cull 
out from their journals and letters all that is rid lentous. 


Barry Sir C . Barry ix. 317 M. Hittorf is clearly a strong 
"Anti-Gothiri*t. 1741-70 Mrs. Carter Lett . <18081 163 As 
soon as these "antiharmonisL* would consent to part with tneir 
card tables, we had a dance, xfife Br. Hall Episc. 1. f 11 
jo This great "Antihierarchfot. <840 Thackeray Parts 
Sh. Bh. <1870) 38 Vour humble servant and other "anti- 
humbuggist*. 1870 Eng. Meek. 14 Jan. 492/a Baker’s "anti- 
in crustal or for steam boilers. 1804 Bentham Bh. Eat lac . 
Wks. 1843 II. 421 Is the "anti-iniiovationist mute? No. 
1807 Whately Logic (1877) 949 The stronghold of bigoted 
"anti-innovators. x88a Sun 14 May 6/5 The "anti-lacrossers 
cheered. 1639 Gauden Tears of Ch. 91 <D.) Our late 
"anti-lituroists thought forms of prayer might do well at 
sea. >748 Richardson Clarissa <181 1) IV. 144 If the 
make a private purse, which we are told by "anti-matri- 
moutolwts, all wives love to da 1804 Coleridge Aids to 
Reft. (1848) I. xo6 In opposition to Hobbes and the "and- 
moralists. xBso Lamb Lett. 1. <1841) 84 Hang temperance 
and he that first invented it !— -some "Anti-Noahite. 1739 
Stkrne Tr. Shandy ( i8oaj IV. 36 He can do nothing, re- 
plied the "Antinosarian*. x88e St. James's Gas. xj Mar. 5 
The "anti-opiumists. . mutt ask for die absolute prohibition 
. . of opium culture. x88a Glasg. News Na s6xo. 4/2 Allega- 
tion* made by the "anti-opiumites. 1830 Edin. Rev. LI. 
*07 Hear, yc political economists and "anti-populationist* ? 
sovjt Baxter Ahsw. Dodweil 91 The " Antiprelatutts . . such 
a* Bern, Gcrson. 1630 I. Cotton Sing. Psalms s There be 
some "Anti-psalmists; who doe not acknowledge any singing 
at alt with the voyce in the N ew Testament. 1847 Seer. Sec. 
Mid. Ages 067 The good old argument of "Anti-reformists, 
* It wonts well.’ 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. l L 133 
Cashier of all the *Anti-revolutioni*ts of the interior. iMfr 
Milmam Lot. Chr. ix.vui. V. 383 The simple "untisacerdotal- 
ists .. repudiated the authority of the clergy. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atmsm. iL 35 Crellitn, the most subtle and elaborate 
of all the "ami-satisfactionists. 1813 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 

*•>8 ScUcfl wit .virlrarlv u *anri^nnamA»tiraliar. iSia.4 


• • attributing it to axcem of smoking, tlx) W. Tavlor in 
Ann. Rev. 1. s8s The success of the "ami-unloutots in the 
House of Commons. 18H Daihe Tel so June 6^ The "anti- 
vacri nation ists will find it a difficult tan to rsrate ths stat* 
ment >889 Eng. Meek. 8 Oct. 74/3 The "anti-vaednaton 
. . Imre] in n minority. i8Bs Bp. Goodwin in Mmem. Mag. 
XLV. 468 The extravagant views .. of the extreme "nntU 



anti- 
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Ms Fuller Worthies h. a^(DJJdb of 

Milverton., waa a greAt "Anti- WiccHflUl. ^ 
f As eombinations of the type auti-eMdiau, 
attti-cathaUc, in which the two preceding gfoojpe 
originated, were originally adjs. need substantively, 
•o those of the type anti-Jesuit, msti-Cahdsmi, 
properly substantives, are occasionally nsed ad* 
jectively or attributively ; at other times an adj. 
ending is added, as the anti-Stadtholderum faction, 
in which case they pass into group 3 above. 

sMs Sat. Rm, XIII. 648/9 Thu year's division 11 * . . 
showed the "anti-abolitkxust party in a majority. 


Pofi,* 

MtdOm|r.w. MHHIHHWIWin 

L 103 To the horror of all "Anti -papist men. x8toLowkll 
Among my Bin. 1.(1873)393 These "anti-patriot flings of 
Lessing. iMs Mas. Prakd Policy 4 Puts. 1 . 303 The vivas 
of the "Anti- Rail wayist Faction were decorously triumphant 
liflfi Ch. Times 3 Volt, The "anti-reformist clergy, sflss 
W. Taylor in Month. Afar. XXXL 6 The "ami-super- 
naturalist Christianity of, . Eichhom. trig Amt. Beg. ok/m 
The "amistadtholdenan faction in Holland. 

7 . Names of things of same form as the attrib. 
phrases in 4: a. of systems, etc., oaanti-bibHolatry , 
•bigotry, •fouling ; -popery, - res/oration , -romance, 
•slavery, -vivisection ; b. of material agents or 
appliances, as anti-ferment ; anti-erysipelas, a 
plant so named from its use ; anti-huff^ a sub- 
stance used to adulterate cheese; also Ajiti- 

ATTEITION, -COBROHION, -VHICTIOR, -KACAB8AR, q.V. 

1804 Coleridck Aids to Rtfl. (1848) I. m Charged with 
Popish principles on account of their "anti-blbllolatry. 1851 
Carlyle Sterling in. lv. (1872! 204 An amount of. . liberal 
"antibigotry that would surprise many. 17x4 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX* 63 A Plant efficacious in curing Inflammations, 
whence they call it "Antierisypelas. 1876 H milky Mat 
AM. 160 Dose.— ^ to 1 drachm os "antiferment. 1889 Sir 
E. Rkku Iron-Clad Ships iv. 78 The superiority in point 
of 'ami-fouling possessed by copper-sheathed wood snipe. 
1881 Times xa Feu. 5/3 (Cheese] u adulterated . . by a corn- 
mod ty called "anri-huff. 1879 G " J 
In these days of 'anti-restoration. 


iln G. Scott Archit. 1 . 177 
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I. 344 A man infected with tlie disorder of "anti-romance. 
1881 Times >8 Nov., Ladies. . interested in "anti-vivisection. 

8. Abstract substantives, formed on the adjs. in 
3, phrases in 4, or slis. in 5-6, chiefly in -ism, as 
anti-anthropomorphism (opposition to anthropo- 
morphic principles), -Arminianism, -atheism, -Cal- 
vinism, -Darwinism, -egotism, -ghostism (oppo- 
sition to belief in ghosts), -negroism (opposition 
to negroes), -pewistn, -slaveryism, -lurnputism. 

18416 Sara Colkridgr Mem. 4 Lett. II. 01 For other such 
"ami-anthropomorphisms my father has been set a mark 
against. 1674 Hickman Hist. QninquUrt. (cd. a) 169 If this 
lie not Calvinism and "Antianninianism, 1 know not what 
is. Ibid, 917 Wc have found "Antl-calvinism discountenanced 
by the Church, in Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 8840 Syd. 
Smith Lett. Na 438 That dreadful sin or "anti-egotism. 
1819 Colbnidor Rem. (1836) II. s 13 Hume.. could not but 
have had faith in this ghost . . let his "anti-ghostism have 
been as strong as Samson. 181a Ibid. I. 340 The "anti- 
mondism of raley. ilji Sara Colkridgr Menu A Lett. 

I I . 434 The irrationality and "aniimoralism . . involved in 


the popular religion. 1863 E. Swim AT. 4 Q. Ser. 111. IV. 
964 With veritable Northern "anti-negroism. 165a T 


■ Tombu 


(title) "Anti-Psedo- Baptism. 1795 P. Edwards (title) Can- 
; the nri* 


did reasons for renouncing \ 


rinciples of *Antipedo- 


baptism. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. vil 1 1 . 330 Denouncing 

* Anti-patriotism. x86g Chrman 14 Dec. 1403/a ^Anti-pewism 
has come out against Protestantism. 1845 H. ofbmc&r 
Psychol, vil. xix. II. 40s * Anti-Realism . . is open to the 
fatal criticism. 170a Land. Com. mmmdcccxvt^ "Anti- 
Scepticism. x88e Athemeum xx Feb. 184/1 In these days 
of 'anti-Semitism. 1883 E. Dicky Federal States II. >88 
Moderate "an ti-*la very ism is obviously the correct thing. 
1814 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXX I II. 66 The esta b lis h ed 
Church of Prussia now teaches "auti-supernaturalism from 
the pulpit. i8g6 Smyth Rom. Fans. Coins 191 The "anti- 
teetotaluun of this stem reprover of others. 1843 Myall 
Nonton/. III. 446 The potentiality of "antitumpikeiam it 
proclaimed. 

% Examples of the purposes to which anti • has been 
put are seen in the following: — anti-contagious- 
diseasist, anti-gig man -ic, anti-money-an, anti- 
pent-agonist, anti-phi Itppiatng, anti-street-musical, 
anti-tintinnabularian (an enemy of bells), anti- 
tobaeconal. 

1880 W. Warn in Daily Mews 98 Jen. 9/4 The Local Op- 
tionibts, the "And-eostagious-Diaeasist*. ibi Carlyle in 
Frouda Ltfe II. 136 My visit to London is "andgiginanic 
from heart to skin. 1683 Lead. Gao. xndcccbuuui/4 A 
Confutation of the WMgsish Conspirators "Anti-Mony-an 
Principle. 164a Sis E. Derino Sp. on Rstif. avL 74 The 
point already warme between a reverend . . Bishop and his 

* Anti-pen t-agonitts, 1803 Grots Greece 11. xc. XL 617 
Hecenppus. a strenuous "antiphilippising politician. 1863 
Pali Instil G. 10 June 9 Mr. Mansfield, wno nos always been 
"anti-st reel-musical, sentenced them to pay a fine of 40s. 
s8x8 J. H. Facaa trhistlecr. Mat. Poem in. xxxi, A pru- 
dent monk, their leader and librarian.. Himself an "anti- 
tintinnabularian. t88a Comh. Mag. VI. 613 Frromlvo 
smoking is carried to a pitch that would make the hair of 
any "anti-tobaccoual stand on end with honor. 

Anti- Prtf* A vaiant of Aura- 'before/ being 
the form fin It and OFr., and occasionally fin 
L., hence aometimea also in Eng. fin woida from 
these, aa asUibrachial, anfieamera, antechamber, 
anticipate. 


80S 

.. . . . -*phro«U*Ue, -apopteotio, 

arthritio, «— thmatto : *c« Ahmu, etc. 
lAatia a. ft. Ztd. [L, tm mtim 

mm for»-locki, t mnti-tu fine.1 Forelock*. 

«8y.' Conn Bints q/M. BP. 790 Frontal antim reaching be- 

i (fle ntfr, aemti&x). [a. Jar. autjar, 

antsehari] The Upas tree of Java, Antiaris toxi- 
caria ; also, the poison obtained from it. Antiar 
Hum, a non-poisoaous product of die same tree. 
AlHiffin (srntifirirf). Chem. [mod. f. pree. + 
•ur .1 lire poisonous principle of the Upas tree. 

. sSfg Watts DM. Chem: I. aso Amiarin .. (/employed 
by the Javanese fornoiaonlng tndr arrows. s866Mastsrs 
m TUms. BoL 74 The Upas-tree, when pierced, exudes a 
mUkj fJalc s, which contains an acrid virulent poison, called 

Aatd-oMritta* (cmtiiltri jan). [Aktn 7.] 
That which opposes or resists attrition, spec. Any 
compound applied to machinery to resist the cflects 
of friction ; as black lead mixed with grease, per- 
oxide of Iron, finely- divided hsrmatitc, etc. AlsoAf. 

‘ye 349 It robs me of what Is ruuurafly 


349 It robs me of „ 

Kdin. Rev. LVJIL 437 A deeper 


rifel Arnold in L^ 

ray anti attrition. 2834 

gratitude for the blessings of anti-attrition. 
Antibfoockio (senti t bse-kik), a. Pros. ff. L. 
antioacch-us, variant of antibacchisss 4 10.] Of the 
nature of the antibacchius. 

183a Sch rller Lex, tot. Latin, lv., Vertas antibacchivs, 
which consirta of antibacchic feet. 

li Antibfooobl'oe (»>nti|bftkai^). Pros. [X., 
a. Or. brrificuexvox, t. burl opposite to 4 /Boxviiot : 
see Bacchiub.] A reversed baochins, a trisyllabic 
metrical foot of two long and one short syllable. 

sgflto Puttkmham A Mg. Pofsis (Arb.) 134 For your foots 
emtiAaechhts , of two long and a abort ye haue these wordes 
U*rs*h/n\[rmpaenJd). 

(eenti'bi'lias), a. [Ann- 3.] Of 
use against biliousness. 

iSjST. Walker Original L a Rejecting nothing as too 
trifling, provided h can excite in you an antibillous sen- 
sation. sflBa Standard 19 Sept. 4/3 Antibilious pills. 

(8e«nti|boi|p*tilc), a. rare. [f. Aim- 3 
4 Gr. fiwnu-ba fit for life.] Opposed to a belief 
in the presence or possibility of life. 

i860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea xiv. 604 , 1 incline to the anti- 
biotic hypothesis. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger L 
L 4 The antibiotic prejudice. 

4 Aw 4 fi.TMvmlmghM.vw, Bromingham. Eng. 
Hist. [Anti- 5.] An anti-Whig, a Tory; a 
nickname given to opponents of the Exclusion 
Bill in 1680; fits supporters, who claimed to be 
* true Protestants/ being ironically nicknamed by 
the Tories. 'Birmingham (i.e. counterfeit) Pro- 
testants,' 1 alluding to false groats counterfeited at 
that place'; whence at length Birminghams and 
A nti- Birmingham* , terms finally merged in Whig 
and Tory. SeeNorth.£xamiM (x 740)11. ▼. 51 10.321. 

s68t Devobn Abe. 4 A chit ^ To Reader, The longest chap- 
ter in Deuteronomy has not curses enough for an Anti- 
Bromingham. xBso Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 936 Those who 
took the King's side were Antibirtninghams, Abhorrers, and 
Tantivies. 

Antihraohial (wnti,biw*kUU), a. Anat. [f. 
med.L. antibrachium for ante-brachium (f. ante 
before 4 brachium arm) 4 -alV] Of or pertaining 
to the forearm. 

1836-19 Toon CycL Anat. 4 Phys. II. 369/1 The uoeterior 
superficial ontibrachiol region. 1880 Huxlby In Times as 
Dec. 4 fx Complete, suUcquol antebrachial and crural bones. 
Antftrarghwr (se^tibd-jgar). [Anti- f.] A 
section of the Secession Church in Scotland (now 
merged in the United Presbyterian), which held it 
unscriptnral to take the Burgess Oath, and in 1747 
separated on this question from the other or 
' Burgher' section ; the two reunited in i8ao. 

[tm W. Hutton Calumny Rep. 4 Falsehood Dst, 55 You 
extoUthe leniency of Mr. Gib. and his Antiburgess Presby- 
ters, as you cell them.] 1766 J. Brown Hist. Seceders 67 
Meanwhile the Antibuighers to support their cause, perse- 
cuted their Burgher brethren with deposition and excomrnu- 


I scorr Guy M. xxxli. Troth, sir, 1 am no free 

aye gaed to the Antiburgher meeting. 

(arntik), a. and sb. Forms : 6-7 an tike, 
-oke, 7-8 -iok, (7 antique), 6- antia [app. ad. 
It. antico, but used as equivalent to It grottesco, 
f. grotto, *a caueme or hole vnder grounde* (Florio), 
ong. applied to fantastic representations of human, 
animal, and floral forms, incongruously running 
into one another, found in exhuming some ancient 
remains (si the Baths of Titus) in Rome, whence 
extended to anything similarly incongruous or 
bizarre: see Gbotzsqux. Cl fierlio Architet- 
tura (Venice 1551) iv. If. 70 a: 'seguitare le ues- 
tigie de gli antiqui Romani, li quail costumarono 
d& far • . dfiuerse bizanie, che si dicono grottesche . 9 
Apparently, from this ascription of grotesque work 
to the ancients, fit was fin English at first called 
asitihe, emHche, the name grotepco, grotesque, not 
being adopted till a century later. Antic was thus 
not developed in Eng. from Amnqua, but was a 


distinct use of the word from its first introduction. 
Yet in 17th a it was occas. written antique, a 
spelling proper to the other wOrd.] 

A aaj. 

L Arch, and Decorative Art. Grotesmie, in com- 
position or shape ; grouped or figurcu with fan- 
tastic incongruity ; bizarre. 

1148 Hall Chron. Hem. Fill. an. 19 fR.) A founlayne of 
embowed woorke . . ingrayled with anticko woorkes. xaSf 
Mankind end Fey. in Arh. Gamer V. tab To point thdr 
bodies with curious knots or antike work, as every man, in 
his own fhney deviseth. sjgS Florio, GrotMea, a kind of 
niggsd vnpolished pointers works, anticke work, tdeg — 
Montasgne l. xxviL (163a) 89 All void places. , he fllleth up 
with antike Boscage or Crotesko workes. z6ef CoceKram 
Anticke Worke, m work* in painting or canting of diners 
shapes of Beasts, Birds, Flowers, etc., vnperftctly mixt, and 
made one of another. 1804 Wotton Archit. 97 Whether 
Grotesca ins the Italians) or Antique works (as wee call it) 
should be reoeiued. S709 City 4 Country Build. $ Amuck, 
or Antique-work., a confused Composure of Figures of dif- 
ferent Natures, and Sexes, etc. As of Men, Beasts, Birds, 
Flowers, Fishes, etc. And such like Fancies as ara not m 
Rerum Natnra. . . This Work which we call A u tick , the 
Italians call Gtvtesca . . and the French Grotesque. 18N6 
J. Elmer DM. Fine Arts , Antick , Odd, ridiculously wild. 
2 . Absurd from fantastic incongruity ; grotesque, 
bizarre, uncouthly ludicrous : a. in gesture. 

a o Marlowe Edw. It. 1. L 167 My men, like satyrs, .. 

I with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. «6os Shake. 
Ham. 1. v. 17a How strange or odds so ere I beats myselfo . . 
To put an Anticko disposition on. s6eg Drayton Her. Episi. 
xL 13 A Satyres Anticke parts he play'd. 1643 Mii.ton 
Colast. Wks. 1851, 365 No antic hobnaile at a Morris, but 
is more hansomfy facetious. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 111, 
ix. 77 Their religious Rites and Ceremonies being uncouth 
and antick. 1719 Da Fox Crusoe 183 He came running to 
me . . making a many antic gestures, xtog Worpswohi h 
Prel. vil (1850Y 178 An antic pair Of monkeys on his back. 
1878 G. Macdonald Phantastcs x. 149 Performing the most 
antic homage, 
b. in shape. 

164a R. Campentrr E.yper. in. v. 53 To appears in strange 
and antick shapes. >788 Mrw Lqfsd. Mag. tj Several antic 
figures in shapes of boys danced. i86x 7 amihdusero o The 
twilight troop’d with antic shapes. 

O. in dress or attire. 

164a Milton Afol Sweet . Wks. 1738 I. 195 It had no 
Rubric to be Mina in an antic Cope upon the Stage of a 
High Altar. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 06 Their antick 
deckings with feathers. 1707 Swift Gulliver 111. vii. sej 
Two rows of guards . . dressed after a very antic manner. 
1776 Chron. In Ann. Reg. 153/a An ass . . with a fellow in 
an antick dress riding upon It. stag Hawthorne fr. 4 It. 
Jmls. 1 . 80 The papal guards, in the strangest antique and 
antic costume that was ever seen. 

+ 3 . Having the features grotesquely distorted 
like 'antics' in architecture; grinning. Obs. 

>894 Drayton Idea 494 Making withall some filthy Antike 
Face. i6ki Cotor., Ga rgouilU,) he mouth of a Spowt, re- 
presenting a Serpent, or the Anticke face of some other 
ouglie creature. x6ao Quarlfx Jonah \ 1638) 41 Your mi- 
mick mouthes. your antick faces, a 1691 Donnk Elegies 
(K.) Name not these living deaih-hedt unto me. For these 
not ancient but antique be. a t6ap Cleveland Wks. (1687) 
31 The Antick heads which plac'd without The Church, do 
gape and disembogue a Spout. 1697 Dam n kb Voy. • 17991 III. 
i. 406 The little T xune-Owl . . making divers antick faces. 

4 . Comb., as t antio-fooed (see 3). 

1638 J. Taylor (Water P .)Parr in Hart. Misc. (MtftO IV. 
aosAn antick-faced fellow, called Jack, or John the F00L 
B. sb. 

t L Arch, and Decorative Art . An ornamental 
representation, purposely monstrous, caricatured, or 
incongruous, ot objects of the animal or the veget- 
able kingdom, or of both combined. A. Fantastic 
tracery or sculpture. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII. an. iB R.' About the arches 
were made many sondri antike* and diuises. 8396 SreMsse 
F.Q. 11. vii. 4 Woven with anticke* and wyid ymagery. 1646 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 146 The walls and roof are painted, 
not with antiques and grotesques, like our Bodleian. 1683 
UrqI'Haht Rabelais 1. viii, A faire Cornucopia or Horne or 
abundance, such aa you see in Auticks. sjm$ Bkadlkv 
Fam. jJict.. Grotesque or Grotesc , a work, the some with 
what in sometimes called Antick. *® 3 °. R \ Stuart Diet. 
Archit.*. Antics, In architecture, Fancies having no founda- 
tion in nature, o.* sphinxes, centaurs, syrens; representations 
of different sorts ol flowers growing on the same stem ; gro- 
tesque ornaments o. al' kinds, os lions and pards with 
acanthus' tails, or any ether ta ls but their own proi er 
ones* human fom? with similar ridiculous appendage* 
Ornaments, although strictly natural, in an unnatural situa- 
tion ; as, caryatidiB of ail kinds . . The villa I’alagonia, in 
Sicily, is an antic, fror._ entrance gate to chimney top. 
b. A caryatid, or (sculptured) human figure re- 
presented ni an impossible position. 
c 1390 Marlows Faustus <and vers. 1 715 To make his monks 
. . stand like apes. And point like antics at his triple crown. 
1819 Bf. Hall Contempt <18371 xVll,< h*. 395 Like some 
antic statue, in a posture of impotent endeavour, x6j8 
Chilli ncworth Retig. ProL 1. vL | 54 r 374 IViose crouch- 
ing Anlicks which seeme in great buildings to labour under 
the weight they beorc. 1640 Hr. Hall Chr. Moder. 90/1 
Those antics or stone . . carved out under the end of great 
beams in vast buildings, which seem . . as if they were hard 
put to it with the weight, c s6g6 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 
167 Those that build houses make auticks that seem to hold 
up the beams. 1830 (See prec*>. 

0. A grotesquely figured representation of a fact, 
such as are used in gaigpylcs. 

s6es Holland PHny (16341 II. 559 To 9et vp Gargils or 
Antiques at the top or a Gauili end, as s finiali to the crest 
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tfln aits Loud. Gate, mdoctM Three Gold Seals. « 
with an Old Man's Head, another with a Woman's H« 

■ .1 a 


and the other with an Antick. 

2. A grotesque or ludicrous 


a. A grotesque or ludicrous gesture, posture, or 
trick ; also fig. of behaviour. (Commonly in //.) 

im Foxa in Suppiie. 1 1B7* ) Introd. 9 In not he it makethme 
to laugh, to mo y* roery Antiques of M. More, 197a Sir T. 
Smith in Ellis (frig. Lett. 11. 191 III. 00 Vaulting with no- 
table supersedes and through hoopcs, and last of all the 
Antiques, of carying of men one uppon an other which 
som men call {aborts Herculis. 1633 roan Love's Sacr. in, 
iv, A pox upon your outlandish feminine antick*. sflaj 
Lamb A/m 11. v. 118651 >66 This mortal frame, while thou 
didst play thy brief antics amongst us. >843 Lives Jack 
Hinton xxvit 189 Performing more antics than Punch in 
a pantomine. 

+ 8. A grotesque pageant or theatrical repre- 
sentation. Obs. 

15BB Shako. L. L. L v. 1. 110 Some delightfull ostentation, 
or show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke. Ibid. v. i. 154 
We will hauc, if this fadge not, an Antique. 1633 Ford Love's 
Sacr. in. ii, Performed by knights and ladies of his court, 
In nature of an antick. 1673 Ladies Call. 11. iiL | 26 How 
preposterous is It fur an old woman . . to tie at masks and 
dancings, when she is only fit to art the antics. 

b. Hence, A grotesque or motley company, rare. 


1589 Wakn in Alb. f>6i» 345 Hcards-men, Sheap- 

heards, Plow* men, and Hinds : this Anticke of Croomes. 

4- A performer who plays a grotesque or ludi- 
crous part, a clown, mountebank, or merry-andrew. 

*8*4 Cap in Thynne't Anintadv. A (ip. 130 Thou wearest 
me . . sometime lyke a Royster, sometime like a Souidiour, 
sometime lyke an Antique, 199a Greene in Shahs. Cent. 
Praise a Those Anticke garnish t in our colours. 1618 Hr. 
Hall Serm. v. iti Are they Christians, or Antics in some 
Carnival 7 1671 Milton Sams. 1335 Jugglers and dancers 
antics, mummers, mimics. 1719 Dk For Crusoe (1858) 341 
Dancing and hallooing like an antic. tgay Hood Muls. 
Fairies ltv f How Puck, the antic . . Had blithely jested 
with calamity, 
b. Irons/, and fig. 

1393 Siiaks. Kick 1. //, 111. ii. ifia There tdeaih] the An- 
tique sits, Scoffing his stale, and grinning at his Pompc. 
ICf. a 1641 in A 3. A death's head grins like an ‘ antic.'] 
s6o6C. w[oodcockk] Hist. Justine 10 b, There flocked a 
great throng of souldicrs about him, wondering at this so 
mishapen an Anticke. tie* Lamb Elia 11. xxtv. (1865) 409 


IA pun] is an antic , 

but comes bounding Into the presence. xB6a Dickens Mat. 
Fr. 11. i. 17s A little crooked antic of a child. 

+ o. phr. To dance antics . Obs. 

1544 Ascham To t oph. (Arb.) 47 Myght bo thought to daunce 
Anticke very properly. Ibid. 147 Menne that shoulde daunce 
antiques. 160a Dlkkkm Saiiront. 343 Yet must we Dance 
Anticke* on your Paper. 1 163s Austin Medit. 908 Will 
Herod reward the Dance of an Antique with the Head 
of a Prophet? 1687 Congreve Old Bachelor 111. x. Stage 
Direct., After the song n dance of Antics.) 

6 . Comb., as antick -outter, a carver of grotesques. 

1660 II. Ui-noMK ArcAit. (title-page), Antick-Cutter*. 

Antic (rc ntik), v. Pa. t. antioked, -iokt. [f. 
prcc. arij. and sb. ; cf. to caper and capers .] 

+ 1 . trans. To make antic or grotesque. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. A tit. A Cl. 11. vii. 133 Tne wilde disguise hath 
almost Antickt vs all. 

2 . intr . To (lerform antics, net as an antic. Also 
in phr. To antic it. 

1589 N ASHE in Greene Menaph. Ped.(Ark) 17 They might 
have antickt it . . up and downe the countrey with the King 
of Fairies. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xi i. *67 Now Pincht 
they him, antickt about, and on, and off niin lent. i8sb 
H i Cornwall Flood 0/ Thessaly 11. 353 So, ere it slumber'd 
in entire repose, Antick’d the Ocean. 1809 Hoon Epptng 
Hunt Ixsiv, Some rolled about, And anticked as they rode. 
1870 (». Meredith Egoist Prel. 7 Until ho begins insensibly 
to frolic and antic, unknown to himself. 

Antioaoheotio (rv»nti,kftkektik), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Anti- 3 4 Or. uaxsertuCt : see Cachectic.] 
A. adj. Used against cachexy, or a bad state of 
the body. B. sb. (sc. medicine). 

1719 Glossogr. Nora, Anti-ehachectics, Remedies that cor- 
rect the ill disposition of the blood. 1706 Philiips, Antica - 
chec ticks. 1773 Johnson, Antic hackee tick. s88 oSyd. Soc. 
Lex., Anticachectic, Opposed to what is cachectic. 

Antioal (;l*nUi*k&l), a. Hot. ff. L. antic -us 
front (f. ante before) 4 -alV] Fronting external 
objects, and thus remote from the axis. 

1866 Trent. Hot. 75 The lip of an Orchis is antioal. 
t Anttoamera. Obs. [n. It. anticamera (Sp. 
antecamera ), f. anti:— L. ante before + camera 
chamlier.] An antechamber. 

1615 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 553 With Chambers, Bed-chamber, 
Anticamera, and Recamara. ioyning to it. 1639 R. Sta- 
rv i.ton S/rnda’s Law-C. Ivors x. 16 The priest, that saicl 
Masse in his Anti-Camera, a 1670 Hacket A bp, Williams 
1. aoj (D.) The Great Seal and the keeper of it waited two 
hours in the Anti-camera. 

Antieatarrhftl (scroti iklt&'i&l), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against catarrh. 
jB. sb. (sc. medicine). 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. a v., Anticatarrlial medicines, 
Aullcatarrhal prescriptions, etc. 1833 in Maynb Exp. Lex . 
AntlofttAOlio (arntijkicjxflik), c. and sb. 
[Anti- 3, 6 Ii.] A. adj. Opposed to what is, or 
is called, catholic. B. sb. (sc. person.) 

1819 S. Parr Wkt. (1838) VII. 14a The Anti-Catholics have 
gone to the east and west,to the north and south.for recruits. 
i8«3 Scott /V wr»V(i86s) i68The commercial ana nautical in- 
terests of England were indeed particularly anti -catholic. 
AaitftOMSOtio (wnti|k(^p*tik) f a. and sb. Med. 


eke. ilai Lamb Elia 11. xxiv. (1865) 409 
,ic which does not stand upon manners, 
ig Into the presence. 1B64 Dickens Alut. 


[f. Anti- 3 4 Gr. +*avoom*Ct, f. to be 

in a burning fever] A. adj. Of use against a 
burning fever. B. eb, (sc. medicine). 

>783 Chambers CycL Snap., An Aoticausotic syrup. t8gg 
Hay ne Exp. L*x H Anttcausotie, Having power to re- 
move or moderate an ardent fever; a medicine used for this 
purpose* 

AntiOT»moilial (tt*nti,scr/kn*hnUtt), a. [An- 
ti- 3 or 4.] Opposed to ceremonies. 

tflfli Sanderson at Serm. (1673) Pref. I 7 These our Anti- 
ceremonial Brethren. >888 via Disc. Relig. Eng . 39 No- 
thing appears to be done m favour of the AniiceremoniaL 
AatjoWMBOHiililt rare. [f. prec. + -let.] 
One who is opposed to ceremonies. 

>•63 Littledai.e North Side 0/ Altar 4 Nor would an anti- 
eeremonialist, if not exceptionally scrupulous, hesitate to 
comply with so harmless a custom. 

t ArnMn^remoniaix. sb. Obs . [Anti- 0.] 

~ Antioiumonialist. Also adj. or attrib. 
a 1644 Quarles m kipper Whipt in Ckertsey Ubr. V. >66 
Did not the Doctor . . as good as confess* himself an enemy 
to AnticeremoniansT i6ge Sanderson Serm. ( 1674) Pref, 1 5 
The usual . . Objections or our Anti-ccremonian Brethren. 

Anti-chamber, obs. var. Anteohanbbh. 
Antichlor(0 (arnti,kl<3-.i). Chew. ff. Anti- 7 
+ Cil.ou(ine.] A substance used to obviate the 
injurious after-effects of chlorine in bleaching. 

1869 Roscor Elem, Chem. 131 Sulphur dioxide is also 
employed os an antichlnr. 1873 Fownes Chem. aos Much 
used as antichlorcs for removing the last traces of chlorine 
from bleached goods. 

Antichrist (centiikraist). Also 4-5 ante-, 
4 7 anticrist, (4 aaoriat, 5 anoryat), 6 antjroryat, 
anteobriate. [a. OFr. antecrist{e , ad. L. ante- 
christus, a. Gr. dvrixptorot (1 John ii. 18), f. dvrt 
against + xpfaru* Christ.] 

1. An enemy or opponent of Christ. 

1340 Hamfolk Pr. Conte. 4337 Fal* anticristes he sal ham 
cade. 138s Wyclip z John u. t8 Now many antectistes ben 
made, c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 54 1 Ik one contrary to Crist is anti- 
crist. 1379 Fulkb Hoskins's Part. 355 He is defamed of 
more than heresie, and proued to bee an antichrist. 1848 
Gaulb Cases Consc. so A Witch is an AnticrisL 1731 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., Jews, Infidels, etc., may be said to be 
Antichrists, i860 Pussy Min. Proph . 587 The first Anti- 
Christ, Simon Magus, was said to have met his death in some 
attempt to fly. 

2. The title of a great personal opponent of 
Christ and His kingdom, expected by the early 
church to appear before the end of the world, and 


church to appear before the end of the world, and 
much referred to in the Middle Ages. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 33006 Nu sal yee her, i wilyou rede, Hu 
h it anticrist fr. r. antecrUt] «al brede. 1340 Hamfolk Pr. 
Consc. 4065 Anticrist ar hat tyme sal noght com. Ibid. 3996 
Of ancrist commyng, and bin poustrf. 1398 Trbvisa Barth. 
DeP. K. xix. Ixxx.f i495>9i4Tnccggesof adders., hen wonder 
yelawe, slimy and gleymy : and of thyse egges comyth 
Cokatnce : and of tne venemoua juys snail come Antecrist. 
a 1500 in Wright Coe. Willie antechristns , ancryst. 1909 
Fisiirr Wks. (1876) 19a God shol make shorte the tyme of 
Antccryst 1631 Hobbes Levies 1 h. 11839)553 He handleth 
the question, whether the Pope be Antichrist? 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. a v., Hippolitua and others held that the devil 
himself a\ts the true Antichrist. 1791 D'Israeli Cter. Lit. 


(1834) VI. 247 There were to be three Anti-Christs, and .. 
the lost should be born . . in the year 179a 1896 R. V augii an 

Mystics I. 143 The Franciscans think . . that we live in, or 


near, the days of Antichrist. 

b. Applied by some to the Pope or Papal power. 
c *370 Wyci.ik Agst. Begging Friers (1608) 24 This false 
heresie and tyrantric of Antichrist. 1966 Let. Ch. Scot, to 
Eng. ( h. 37 Dec. 91 The Bishops and Pastors of England, 
who have renounced the Roman Antichrist 1641 Miltom 
Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) xai That irreconcileable schisme of per- 
dition and Apostasy, tne Roman Antichrist 1868 Milman 
*V/. Paufs x. 347 Against that antichrist the Pope. 

M «t?b Pope Dune. 11. sa Rome in hcr capitol saw 
Qucrno sit. Thron'd on sev'n hills, the Antichrist of wit 

t Antiohri-gtandom. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec., 
after Christeiuiom.] The dominion of Antichrist. 

a 1638 Mede U'ks. v. 931 Blaspheming God by another 
Idolatrous worship, and warring at length against nis Saints 
and overcoming them. This I would call Antichristendom. 

Antiohriirti an ((cntiikri'stiftn), a. and sb. ; also 
6 antiohrleten. [f. Antichrist, after Christian ; 
but often treated as f. Anti- + Christian, in which 
sense written in x 7— 18th c. with a hyphen.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Antichrist. 

1931 More Confut. Ttndale Wks. 1557, 510/1 Tindales an- 
tienristen heresyes. 1933T1NDALE Supper 0/ LordVtV*. III. 
935 The authority of ms antichrlstlan synagogue. 1373-89 
Abp. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 67 The head of the church anti- 
Christian is the pope. «>6Bo Butler Rem. (1759) I. 354 
More Protestant Blood . . than ever was spilt either by Rome, 
Heathen, or Antichrist lam x86o Froudb Hist. Eng. V. 
xxix. 475 Under no temptation would Knox have accepted 
an office which be believed to be aorichristian. 

2 . Opposed to what is Christian or to Chris- 
tianity. (Often anti+christian.\ 

*987 G01 ’joints Do Momay xxjkiii. ght With Mercurie, the 
Christian : and with Luna, the Anrifnristian. 1699 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 145 This was the touchstone by which all men 
were tried, whether they were Christian or anti-Christian. 
1679 Penn Addr. Psvt. n. 130 All Christian Societies must 
uphold themselves upon the same free Bottotn,or they turn 
Antichristian. >*S Lscky Rational. II. 8a The greatest 
living entichrifttlan writer was Hobbes. 1870 W. Rossetti 
in Shelleys Wks. Introd 41 Shelley's antichristian opiaions. 


B. sb. fl. A follower of Antichrist. Obs. ■ 
1931 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1849) 346 Neither pen nor 
tongue can divide the antichristians from their blind folly, 
isfo Daim Ballinger on Apoc. (1973) lao DanbU attribut* 
tilt proqwritie to the Antichristians. s6>8 J. Wriokt Lady 
9 . Grey In Phem'x (1708) 11. ep Him that call'd thee from 
Custom-gathering among the Romish Antichristians. qm 
Chamorro Cycl. Supp., Antichristians properly denote the 
followers or worshippers of Antichrist. 

2. An .opponent of Christianity. 
x6oi Ainsworth Annot. Numb. xvL 37 Antichristians, 
which abase and despise Christ's mediation. >708 Swift 
AboL Ckr, Wks. 1795 II. l ojToland, the great oracle of 
the anti-christiana 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag . XII. 
977 The answerers of the French Antichristians. 
t Antiohri'ltiiaii V. Obs. rare~ x . [f. prec. 
adj.] To call, or denounce as, antichristian. 

a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1736 1 . 600 How did they Anti- 
Christian all Force on Conscience, or Punishment for Non* 
conformity? 

A n^iihr i 'i tjgaiiin - [f. prec. adj. 4* -nx.j 

1. The oystem of Antichrist. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (1843) ae The former poynt of Anri- 
chnstianismc. 1699 Milton Civ. PotuerWt*. 1851, 308 No 
less antichrist in tins main point of antidhristianism, no less a 
pope or popedom then he at Rome, tves R- Fleming Rise 
4 F. Papacy k. 1844)36 When the reign of Antichristianism or 
the Papacy, began. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's 
Disp. a That . . baneful and tedious night of popish super- 
stition and Antichristianism. 

2. The quality of being opposed to Christianity; 
an antichristian act or belief. 

>990 J. Greenwood Ansv. Gifford 35 That the Church 
may professe Christianisme and AnUchristianisme, both 
at a tyme. 1699 Hardy i John (1865) xlvil 303/1 Yea, 
which is the wont kind of antichristianism, Pseudochris- 
tianism is the brand of our times. 1717 De For Mem. Ch. 
Scot. (1844) 5 Charg'd with so many Heresies, Errors, 
Schisms, and Antichristianism s. 1883 F. Cook in Word 4 
Wk. 7 June 371/3 Corrupt Christendom possesses a large 
amount of the spirit of Antichristianism. 

+ AntiohnstiA'mty . Obs. [f. as prcc.+ 
-ITT, after Christianity.] 

1. -Antichristianism r. 

>886 R* Taylor in Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 1383/3, I did also 
affirms . . poperie Antichristianitie. 1994 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
iv. (1617) 133 Popery being Antichrfctianity, is not healed but 
by establishment of orders thereunto opposite. The way to 
bring a drunken man to sobriety, is to carry him as farre 
from excesse of drinke as may be. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.- 
Div. Pref. ti. 6 6 To suspect them of Antichristianity. 

2 . - Anticuuistianwm 2. * Contrariety to Chris- 
tianity.' J. 

>66i Baxter Moral Prognost. 1. f 91. az To call things 
lawful, by the name of Sin and Anti-christianity. 1687 
Good Advice 19 Christianity should be propagated by the 
Spirit of Christianity, and not by Violence ana Persecution, 
for that's the Spirit of Antichristianity. 1731 in Bailey ; 
whence in J. etc. 

t Antichri'stiaiiize, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
•IZK.] To act as an Antichrist ; to oppose Christ. 

>664 H. More Myst. Iniq. no That Polity, .does therein 
notoriously Antichristianize, that is oppose Christ in his 
nrophetick Office as much as any Antichrist can doe. 1701 
Beverley Grand Apoc. Quest. 3a During the true Christian 
Glory of the Christum Empire, Till it Antichristianiz'd. 
t Antichri'stianiBed, ///- a. Obs. rare. [& 
prec. + -ED.] Become or made antichristian. 

170s Beverley Grand Apoc. Quest. 34 Empire Lost as a 
Vengeance on an Antichristiani?d State. 

Antlfthri irianly, adv. [f. Antichristian 
+ -LY‘.l In an antienristian manner. 

>596 J. NoKDfcN Progr. Pietie (1847) zaz Such as carry the 
titles of Christians, and will yet seek Antichristianly to im- 
pose themselves against him. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
109 That expected eminent False-prophet who does Anti- 
christ innly oppose himself against tne Spirit of Truth. 1701 
Hkvkrlky Grand. Apoc. Quest. 34 So Antichristianly Bitter. 
i860 Pusky Min. Proph. 77 That people might not use it 
[the name Jehovah] irreverently or anti-Christianly. 

t Antxchro*nioal v a. Obs.-° [f. anti- 3 + Or. 
Xpovue-fa if. Xp6 y09 time) 4 -al.] Opposed to, or 
out of, proper chronological order. >847 in Craig. 
t Anticnronioally, adv. obs.— [f. prec. 4 
-LY*.l In wrong chronological order. 

184V in Craig. 

t Antrohronimn. Obs. [ad.Gr. Avrixpovtotrit, 
f. dvri against + xpdvov time : see -lax.] Contra- 
diction of true chronology ; anachronism. 

s6sa Drayton Poly-olb. A a Intolerable Antichronismes, 
incredible reports, and bardish impostures. s6gg F uller Ch. 
Hist. in. 96 This confounding so many Bacons in one, hath 
caused Anticronismes in many Relations. 1708 G. Carleton 
Mem. Eng. Officer 179, I will . . by an Antichronism in this 
Place, a little anticipate some Observations that I made. 

ilAnt&ohthoa (denti-kl^un). [Gr. 
prop. adj. (sc. 7*7 earth), f. dvri opposite to 4- 
the earth, ground.} A (hypothetical) second Earth 
on the opposite side of tne sun. 

1699-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 391/a The tenth is 
Antichthon, an Earth above, or opposite to ours. 1693 
Phil Trusts. XVII. 805 Placing . . the Moon as an Anlich- 
thone or opposite Earth enlightned by the Sun. 1793 
Chambers Cycl. Supp . av., Pythagoras and his disciples as- 
serted an Antichthon. s86g Grots Plato I. i. 13 An hy- 
pothetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Earth. 

II Anttahthoxies (*nti'k)rfnfz). Obs. [L., a. Gr. 
pi. of drrlx$aiv (sc. 'men'): see prec.] The in- 
habitants o? the opposite side of tne earth. 

160s Holland Pliny (1634) L 139 Many haue taken It 
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(Ceylon] to be the place of the Antipodes, celling It the An- 
tkhthones world. s6A| T. Burnet Tk Earth L ess THom 
two hemitphera were then at two distinct worlds . . this 
opposite earth being call'd by them antichthon, and its in- 
habitants antichthonea, 179s Chambers Cycl., Antichthonn 
• . much the same with what we more usually call Antipodes. 

AmMcipaat (Antrsipint), a. and sb. [ad. JL 
anlicipdnl-etn, pr. pple. of anticipate (tee Anti- 
cipatk a.) ; or a. its Fr. repr. anticipant .] 

A. ailj. 

1 . Operating in advance, prevenient, 1 preventing.* 
«6a6 Donne Serm. lxvii. 675 a. By antecedent and anti- 
cipant without concomitant and auxiliant grace, fstat 
Southby Lift 4 Corn (1850) V. 364 It was not forged by 
unseen hands, Anticipant of Jove? commands. tIU B. Tay- 
Loe Poems of Orient 17I Exercising power anticipant 

8. Apprehending beforehand, looking forward, 
expectant 

stbB Southey/? «w W ks. VI. 107 The first pangs Of waken- 
ing guilt, anticipant of HelL slag — in Q. Rev* XXX l L. 
380 His mind . . was retrospective rather than anticipant. 

B. sb. One who anticipates ; an anticipator. 

sflfi4 & Taylor L* Envoi in Poems of Orient is 866 ) 396 lit# 

sweet anticipant of dawn. 1877 M. Arnold Gipsy Child 
Poems I. js O meek anticipant of that sure pain. 

tAnti cipaTiaa. Obs. rare - l . [irreg. f. L. 
anticip-are + - a hi an.] One given to anticipation. 

1641 Lesteangr Gotta Sobb. 31 Patrons of prolepsis . . an- 
ticiparians. 

Antioipatable (&nti*sip*htibT\ a. [f. Ami* 
oiF atk v. + -able.] That can be anticipated or 
expected. 

tin Gkkg. F.nigm. Life ii. 74 The utmost antfclpateahle 
moderation. 

t Anti'Oipata, ppl. a. Obs.; also 6 anteoipet. 
[ad. L. anticipJt-us, pa. pple. of anticipS-re, 
prop, attUcipd-rc, f. ante before + -cipSre, deriv, f. 
cap-ire (in comp. - cip-lre ) to take.] Anticipated. 

>549 Compt. Scott, v. 36 The daye of iugement sal be an- 
tecipet. 

Anticipate (ftnti-sipct), V. [f. prec., or on 
analogy ol vbs. so formed. Cf. Fr. anticip-er (ad. 
L.) found in 14th c.] 

tl- To seize or take possession of beforehand. Obs. 
1594 T B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. 576 To anticipate 
significth os much as to prevent and to take before. *<a 3 
Bingham Xenophon 57 They feared the tope of the moun- 
taines might be anticipated. 1783 Gowns Task v. 733 To 
soar, and to anticipate the skies. 

2 . To use in advance ; to spend (money) before 
it is at one's disposal. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1 , 11. 103 To carry on that 
vast Expence, the Revenue of the Crown had been Antici- 
pated 17x5 De Fox Voy. round World (18401 171 That the 
men might nave something to buy clothes . . without anti- 
cipating their wages. 1883 Daily News 8 Oct 5/5 Do not 
anticipate your Income. 

3 . To take up or deal with (a thing), or perform 
(an action), before another person or agent has had 
time to act, so as to gain an advantage; to deal 
with beforehand, forestall (an action). 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 144 Time, thou anticipatest my 
dread exploits. lyttGoLnsM. Vic. Wake/, xxxix, He haaanti- 
cipated the vengeance of heaven. 1884 D. Mitchell 7 Sto- 
ries ajj The Count anticipated their action. 

4 . lo he before (another) in acting, to forestall. 

a i68s Sir T. Browne Tracts 53 The Barley, anticipating 

the wheat, might be in car in February, a 1704 T. Brown 
Table T. Wks. 1730 I. 143 Whenever he met a creditor, 
never gave him leave to dun him first, but was sura to an- 
ticipate him. 1796 C. M.kmukll Gardening 1 xx. (1813)493 
Anticipate winter so as to put all in order. 1877 Brockktt 
Cross 4 Crete. 67 In many points on which the greatness of 
his reputation rests, he wan anticipated by his predecessors. 

6. To observe or practise in advance of the due 
date ; to cause to happen earlier, accelerate. 

1534 Mohr Oh the Passion Wka.1557, 1308/r Christo dyd 
anticipate the tyme of eatynge his Paschal! lambe. soag 


Meads in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 307 III. 190 The fuuerall . 

n Thursday. 173s Chambers 
1 toe 


anticipated, and shall be on 


Cycl. t.v. Anticipation. Anticipating a payment means I 
discharging it before it falls due. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi 
(1873) 17 To anticipate by half an hour the usual time of his 
arrival. 1819 Byron Juan 11. Hi, Some leap'd overboard .. 
As eager to anticipate their grave . 

+ 6. intr . To occur earlier, to advance in time. Obs. 

1388 A. Kino Canisiud Catoch. G viiy. This calculation . . 
maid y* cequinoxe of springe tyme to anticipat swa mony 
dayes. 1394 Blvndevil Exerc. 111. i.xli. (ed. 7) 356 It [the 


year] doth anticipate in the space of foure yeeresone whole 
. 1648 Si& T. Browne Pseud. Up. sip The Equinoxes 
anticipated. 


& 


b. tram . To occur earlier than, precede, rare . 
s8SS Milman Lai. Chr. (1884) IV. vn. vL 17* They were 
eager . . if theii death anticipated the Last Day, to die in 
the Holy Land. 

7 . To take into consideration before the appro- 
priate or due time. a. tram. 

xfisa More CorHut. Tmdale Wks. 1337, 334/1 Here Kane I, 
welbeloued readers .. to anticipate nis woordes written in 
his other Chapiter. 1873 Baxter Cath. Theol 11. l 117 You 
shall notagain tempt me to anticipate the question of effectual 
Grace. 1798 C. Marshall Gardening* ii. (1813! 15s He is to 
anticipate consequences and provide for tha Allure. “ 
Ecee Home v. (ad. 8) 43 We have anticipated in a ft 
chapter the means by which Christ avoided this result, 
b. absci. 

syso DEypen Fables Pref. (Globe) 497 , 1 And I have anti- 
cipated already. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, L 31 Of this, 
more hereafter ; we must not anticipate. 


8. tram. To realise beforehand (a certain future 
event). 

1843 Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. 1. 41, f perceive I doe an- 
ticipate the vices of age. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. vi, My 
fears Anticipate thy words I 1833 C. BromtR Vitlette xxx vii 
(1876) 49s Some real lives do . , actually anticipate the hap- 
piness of Heaven. 

8 . To look forward to, look for (an uncertain 
event) as certain. Const, simple obj. or subord. cl. 

1749 Smollett Regicide iil vii, How my fir'd soul anti- 
cipates the joy 1 1731 Harris J/er/ues (1841 1 149, 1 antici- 
pate a like orderly and diversified succession . . in time 
future 1899 Krightlry Hist. Enr, 1 1 . 38 Those, not in the 
secret, anticipated an acquittal. 1838 Hawthorne Fr.* It. 
7 mts. II. 8sne appeared to anticipate that flying will be a 
future mode of locomotion. 


Anticipated (ifcntisiprited), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

TL Taken or occurring in advance or beforehand. 

i6xx Cotor., Anticipt , anticipated, prevented, forestalled. 
1839 Orrery Farthen . (1676) a 1 The Heavens had put on 
anticipated Mourning. 1733 Chambkrs Cycl. Sup/., Anti - 
eipatteH,or anticipated diseases. 1809 J. Barlow Cotumb. 
ill. 6ao The waking stars [in an eclipse] . . Peep out and 
gem the anticipated night 

2 . Used beforehand, as money. 

1781 Cowprr Ret . 559 Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid. 

0. Apprehended beforehand, looked for, expected. 

1814 Southey Roderick xv, The anticipated meeting put 
to flight These painful thoughts. 1880 Tyndall Glac. 1. 185 
The anticipated storm at length gave notice of its coming. 

t Antroipatcly, adv. Obs. [f. Anticipate a. 
+ -LY*.l By anticipation ; beforehand. 

<11677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (L.) Our Lord did intend 
to bestow upon all pastors, that he did anticipately promise 
to Peter. <11711 Ken Poet. Whs. 1791 IV. 81 Beneath his 
Wings secure 1 rest, And am anticipately blest. 


Anti'oip&ting, ///. a. [f. Anticipate v. + 
•1 no*.] Taking, apprehending, or occurring be- 
forehand ; forestalling. 

1611 Cuigr., Anticipant , anticipating, preventing, fore- 
stalling. 1711 SHArrKSB.CArtnoc/.(i737)III.38QThisnatural 
Apprehension, or anticipating Sense of Unity. 1813 Carlyle 
Schiller 11. 1 18451 73 Hu anticipating goodness. 

Anticipation l&nti sip<?i JSn). [ad. I.. antici - 
pdlidn-em, n. of action f. anticipdre (sec Antici- 
pate) ; or perh. a. Ft. anticipation, i6lh c. in Littrd.] 

1 . The action of taking into po>scssion, actually 
orvirtually, beforehand ; the using of money before it 
is at one's disposal ; the sum so dealt with in advance. 


194S Hall CArvN. 679 This payment was called an An- 
ticipation, which is to say a thing taken, or a thing commyng 
before his tyme. 01674 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1 . 11. 115 
Had drawn assignments and anticipations upon the Revenue. 
1891 Luttrell Brief Ret. II. 317 To speake to the lords of 
the treasury to give an account of all tallies of anticipation 
that are struck. 1769 Burke Pres. Si. Nat. Wks. II. 107 
This deficiency arises . . from anticipation and from defec- 
tive produce. 1838 Ld. St. Leonard's Property Loro xvii. 
1 r8 Although she la married woman] is restrained from an- 
ticipation by the settlemenL 


2 . Prior action that meets beforehand, provides 
for, or precludes the action of another. 

1533 T. Wilson Rhet, too Anticipation is when we prevent 
those wordes that another would saie, and disprove them as 
untrue, idea Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 304 So shall my anticipa- 
tion preuent your discouery. 1813 Sir J. Mackintosh Sp. 
(97 Apr.) Wks. 1846 III. 349 Those whose flagitious policy 
they had by anticipation condemned. 1879 Froudr Cm stir 
xv. 930 In anticipation of a riot the temples on the Forum 
were occupied with guards. 

8. Assignment to too early a time; hence , ob- 
servance in advance of the proper time. 

1774 J- Bryant Mythol 11 . 106 Guilty of an unpardonable 
anticipation, in ascribing those conquests to the first king of 
the country, c 1834 Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. xiv, (1858) 464 
Easter Eve, which by a strange anticipation . . eclipses 
Easter Sunday. 

4 . Occurrence in advance of the expected time ; 
ellipt. the amount of such earlier occurrence. Obs. 
in general sense. 

JSS* Records Cast. Knmol. 217 The anticipation of the 
Equinoctiall tearmea. 1388 A. kino Ctmisius’ Cater h. Hj, 
Y* anticipation being substractiL a 1697 Holder (I.) The 
golden number gives the new moon four days too late by 
reason of the aforesaid anticipation. 

b. Med. (See quot.) 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Anticipation, in a medicinal 
sense, may be understood of those diseases, which, , having 
their accesses and remissions at stated hours, gain in point 
of time, and finish their period sooner than ordinary. 1893 
Maynk Exp. Lex., Anticipation, The occurrence of certain 
phenomena, morbid or natural, before the customary period. 

c. Music . The introduction beforehand of part of 
a chord which is about to follow. 

1810 Pemtol, Anticipation, in music, Is when a diminutive 
note lies between two other notes, and was invented with a 
view to vary the melody without altering the intention. 
s88o Pole in Grove Diet. Mats. 1 . 7^9 Beethoven has many 
striking examples of anticipation. 

6. Intuitive preconception; b priori knowledge, 
intuition; precognition, presentiment 
1349 Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 47 Y« Ethen- 
ickes, who wrought onely by naturail morion and anticipa- 
tions. 1994 T. B. La Prisnastd. Fr. Acad. 1 L 576 By these 
anticipations they understende those principles of know- 
ledge and naturail Informations, which.. wee have not 
learned of any masters, site Asa. Thomson Lowe of Fh. 
I irs (ed. 5) iff Anticipation . . is the power of penetrating 
into the secrets of nature before the evidence is unfolded. 


‘ t 8 . The formation of opinion* before examining 
the evidence ; prepossession, prejudice. Obs . 

1840 Sanderson ii Serm. Ad AuL 01.(1673) s6o Education 
and Custom commonly layeth such strong anticipations 
upon the judgment, a 8704 Locxa Vend. Undent. | *5 OL) 
Men give themselves up to the first anticipations Of their 
mind. 17s* Shaft ttss. Charmct. (1737) HI. tv. H. 014 We 
cannot resist our natural Anticipation ui behalf of Nature* 

7 . The action of representing to oneielf or realise 
ing a thing before it occurs ; apprehension before- 
hand, preconception. 

171s Shaktesu. C/tarac. III. 336 The Anticipation of high 
Titles, Honours, end nominal Dignltya . • may not prove 
beneficial or advantageous in the em. m 1764 R. Lloyd 
Mtlh-Maid Wks. II. 51 And when the thoughts on evil pore. 
Anticipation makes it mure. a8s8 Mias Austen Esstssm u 
xl. 77 First in anticipation and then in reality it b e c a m e 
henceforth the chief object of interest. 

8 . '1 he action of looking forward to, expectation. 
1809 CoLRatUcE Friend hr. (1837) 1 . 198 Had 1 not soothed 

my solitary tolls with the enttetpetton of many readers. 
1830 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 349 We are in such 
a state of excitement in anticipation of political news. 184s 
Brewster Mart. Sc. vl (1856; 83 Looked forward to the ar- 
rival of her Father with the most affectionate anticipations. 

(#nti iipritiv), a. [f. L.anlicipdt* 
(see Anticipate) + -ivx, as if ad. L. +aMticipdtlvm.'\ 

1 . Having the faculty or habit of anticipating. 

m 1801 J. Foster Life 4 Cerr. (r8s6) 1 . 188 The nund 
Inspired with this enthusiasm asserts its grandeur. It ex- 
pands toward eternity, anticipative of Us destiny. 1814 
Lytton Pompeii S76 Anxious, fearful, antidpettve, ebe 
resolved upon seising the earliest opportunity. 

2 . Of tne nature of anticipation. 

1864 H. More Myst. into. 304 Prophecle being nothing 
else but an anticipative History. iBsB Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 
4 Leg. Art 319 Mary Magdalene, with the anticipative glory 
round her head. 

Anti'oipatively, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly * .] By 

way ot anticipation. 

1884 Daily Tel 19 Apr., That simple and becoming cos- 
tume with which all London hud become anlicipatively 
familiar. 1878 C. Stanford Sytnb. Christ xii. 334 Holding 
anlicipatively the complete knowledge of a later age. 

Anticipator (antfsiptitaj). Also -er. [a. L. 
anticipator, n. of agent f. anticipate : see Antici- 
pate and -OB.] One who anticipates. 

1398 Florio, Ryeuentore, a preuent or, an ouertaker, an an- 
ticipator. 1733 Richardson Grandison 11810} Vl. xlL 971 
He is such an anticipator, that he leaves not to me the merit 
of obliging him beyond hie expectation. 1808 Ld. Grknvillk 
in Dk. Bucklim. Crt. Geo. Ill, IV. 984 The most confident an- 
ticipator of Bonaparte’s downfall. 

Antioipatorily (dnli sip&taifti), adv. rare. 
[f. next 4- -lt 2.] In anticipation, beforehand. 

1878 Ruskin Notes 1. 71 Of these ten [drawings], lie made 
anticipatorily four, to manifest what their quality would be. 

Antioipatory (dnti sipiitari), a. [f. Antici- 
PATOB + -Y: see -OBY.] Of or pertaining to an 
anticipator ; of the nature of anticipation. 

1869 H. More 7 Churches Pref. (T.) Prophecy, being an an- 
ticipatory history. 1833 H. Strncer Psychol. (1879) I. iil 
iv. 313 Nascent virion . . amounts at first to little more than 
anticipatory touch. 1874 H. Reynolds John Rapt, iil I3. 
916 Anticipatory of a wider diffusion of the Holy Spirit. 

A&tidvio (trnti|Sl'vik), a. rare. [ad. mod.Fr. 
anticivique : bee Anti- 3 and Civicj Opposed 
to citizenship, esp. to the doctrine of. citizenship 
established in France at the Revolution of 1789. 

1803 Mas. Edgeworth Mdme. de Fteury viiL (1839) 99 Bad 
citizens . . nourished in anticivic prejudices. 

Ajitioiviam (mntiisi'viz’m). rare—', [a. mod. 
Fr. anticivisme : see Anti- 8 and ClviBM.] Oppo- 
sition to citizenship (as in prec.). 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. 1. ii. X38 Wo to him who is 
guilty of Plotting, of Anticivism, Royalism, FeuiUantism. 

Antici— ( se ntisaiz), v. rare. [f. Antic sb. 4- -izx ; 
cf. critic-ize.] To play antics, sport grotesquely. 

1871 Beownino Pr. Hohenstiel 13 07 Could the orb sweep 
those puny particles . . from space They auticiu in with 
their days and nights. 

Antiok(e, obs. f. Antic, and of Antiquk. 
t A k ntiok f t y ppl. a. Obs . [f. Antic v. * -id.] 
Made fantastic ; grotesquely dressed. 

161s Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. aifl Some, by Arte, abus- 
ing Nature, heads of antick’t hayre do frame. 

Antici— tic (stntiiklre-stik), a. [formed as if 
ad. Gr. *tU'Ti«Aa<xTi*-o», f. aoritskb-w, f. dvri coa- 
trary 4- wAa-fiv to bend.] Applied to a double- 
curved surface, of which the two curvatures, trans- 
verse to each other, are in opposite directions; 
convex in its length, and concave in its breadth, or 
vice vend. 

1887 Thomson & Tait Nat. rhil. 1 . 1. 1 iaB We may divide 
curved surfaces into Antielastic and Syndastic. A saddle 

E 'ves m good example of the former class ; a ball of the 
tier . . The outer portion of an anchoring is synchutic, the 
inner 

AnHaHiwev (semtiiklai'm&ks). [Anti- s.] 

1 . fihet. The opposite of climax : *a sentence in 
which the last part expresses something lower than 
the first* J. ; the addition of a particular which, 
instead of heightening the effect, suddenly lowers 
it or makes it ludicrous. 

■707 Porn, eta Art qf Sinking 101 The Anti-Climax . . 
'Ana thou DaJhousw the great God of war, Lieutenant 
colonel to the Earl of Mar.' S791 Boswell Johnson (1818) 


ANTXCUHAXa. 


jum-oAixia 


lit* 4x8, I objected «In lo what imtnd n antktismxer 
praiaa. a8§s ukkum^mw. iV«/«litjoi 141/1 The ctiiptw 
mu aUiineSs of certain lunty with an ttifciinu at the 
tnd of each. 

t 2. JBy extension : A descant or fall in contrast to 
a previous rise. 

iHl Lswu Seaside Stud. 49, I think of the floater's 
finale as merely an extra dish, and pronounce that to be an 
anticlimax to bis day's work, 1879 MHJabtny Ovm Tim* 
II. xviii. 35 The later years of hi* life were only an anti* 
dimax. 

AwtlaHnal (arnti,klarn41), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
4rri against +Khiw-uv to lean, slope 4 -al. Cf. Gr. 
ArrixAir-s v to lean against (each other).] A. acjj- 
L Geol. Forming a ridge, in which strata lean 
against each other, and whence they slope down, 
or dip, in opposite directions. The opposite of 
synclinal. 

sfji Lv uu. Prime. Geol.l 1 1. 987 The Hastings sands, forming 
an anticlinal axis, on each side of which the other formations 
are arranged with an opposite dip iM Mii.i.kb First 
Impress. viii. (1837) 134 The strata shelve downwards 00 
both sides from the anticlinal line e-top. 

2. Ana/. (A vertebra) having an upright spinet 
towards which the spines on both sides incline. 

ilw Rolleston A Him. Lift 19 The tenth (dorsal vertebra 
of the Rabbit) is the anticlinal vertebra. 

B. sb. Geol. [by ellipsis]. An anticlinal fold* 
axis, crest, or line; a line whence strata dip in 
opposite directions. 

tig Murchison Siberia v. too The same North and Sooth 
anti cuiihI which is apparent In May Hill and Huntley Hilt 
1869 Pm M.I ra Vesuv. ix. 955 Anticlinal* and synclinals, in 
the earth's cruxt. 

Anticline (a*nti,kbin). Geol. [f. as prec., bnt 
assimilated to incline, etc.] An anticlinal fold. 

sfl6i Pack Jntrod. Gtol. Index, Anticline, anticlinal. 9873 
Ceikik Gt. let Aet xxt. 966 Diagnunnuufeviewdf aynclines 
and anticlines. 1878 Pace Advd. Text-bk. Gt*/. iv. 83 When 
strata dip . . like the roof of n house . . the strata a/e spoken 
of as forming an anticline or saddleback. 

Antioly (wntikli), adv. arch, or Ohs. [f. Antic a. 
4 -ly*.] Jn an antic manner, grotesquely. 

* Sib in Macm. Mag. XI.V. 439 Twelve minstrels antlckly 
disguised, ism Snake. Much Ado\. i. 98 Go antiquely, and 
show out ward hideou finesse. 187a Loud. Ga a. dxxx v/a Frocks 
antickly composed of White and Red pieces of Cloth. 

t Antionara. Obs.rare. [f.ANTiCtf. + -NK«ft.] 
The quality of being antic ; grotesqueness, oddity. 

1838 roan ’Fancier iv. ii, A port of humorous antickness in 
carriage. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hut. ix. xo8 This Arch-Bishop 
was an excellent Antiquarie (without any Antickneaael 
Antioonvellent (avnt^kfJfnve'lent), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Anti- 3 4 L. convellent-em , pr. pple. of 
convell-ire to convulse.] A. adj. Of use against 
convulsions. B. sb. An anti -convulsive. 


Haoley Mat. Mtd. 348 Dr. Mitchell used it in con- 
vulsion* in 1871, and advocated its u»c as an anticonvclient 
in eclampsia. 

AntiCQHVUlaive (rc nti,kfInvplKiv), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against convul- 
sions. B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

01734 Plover (J.) Whatsoever produces an inflammatory 
disposition in the blood . . os anticonvulsivo medicines. 

Antioor ^«nti|ko*T). Also 7 -core, b anteoor, 
rtioour (antooow). [f. Anti- + L. cor heart.] A 
disease amongst horses and cattle. (See quot.) 

1807 TorsiLL Four-footed Feast t (1673^ 33s An Anticor 
cometh of superfluity of evill bloud or spirit in the arteries, 
and si so of inflamation in the liver. 1700 Philum, A ntocow 
(among Farrier*) a round Swelling about half as big as one's 
Fist, which breaks out in the Breast of a Horse, over against 
the Heart. (So in Bailey 1791-1800.) 1737 Bracken Far- 
rier* Impr. (>758) I. xxii. 199 Of the Anticor. This Disease 
In Horse* is called in French, Ant scaur , on Account of its 
being over-against the Heart, or in the Breast. 1983 Ains- 
worih Lat. Diet. (ed. Morel!) lv,, The anticor (in horses], 
Febris test ileus, phlegmons circa pectus sti/ata- 

Anttoorroaion (*nti,tyro«*a3n). [Anti- 7.] 
A substance which prevents corrosion ; anticorrosive 
paint or varnish. 

185s Ord. 4 Regul.R. Engineers 1 10. 94 Iron Guns, Car- 
riages, and Platforms, are to be coated with Anticorrosion, 
and not pointed. x08a F. Griffiths Art ill. Man- 58 Its 
first coat of anticorrosion. 

AntioOUS (&ntark»s\ a. Lot. [f. L. anlic-us 
fiont (f. an/e before) + -oub.] Fronting the axis 
of the whotl to which it belongs, as anthers whose 
line of dehiscence looks towards the pistils. 

*870 Hookes Stmi. Flora 973 Mclampyruut . . Disk an 
hypogynous anticous glaud. *880 Gray Hot. Text-bk. vi. 
| <£ 953 An anther is . . lntroraa . . or Anticous, when it faces 
toward the axis of the flower. 

Antioyolo*meter. [Anti- 6 .] An opponent 
of squarers of the circle (humorously called by De 
Morgan Cyclometers ). 

1866 De Morgan in Athemeum ay Oct. 534/9 Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit ; so have anticydometars 
too, for that matter. 

. Aatioyolon# (sc*ntl|saiiklo-»n). Meteor . [Antx- 
3.] The rotatory outward flow of air from an 
atmospheric area of high pressure ; also, the whole 
system of high pressure and outward flow. 

1877 Academy 3 Nov. 435/1 The 'cirri' . . cannot indicate 
the in« of air motion from the cyclone to the anticyclone. 
s88o Geikis Phyu Geog. iL xL 86 The outward flowing from 
• region of high pressure is called an anticyclone or anti- 
cyclonic movement. x88o Timet vx Aug. 11/S Owing to a 


sudden hcraase of preeeura, a him ndflidoBi had been 
termed over France, England, and Ireland. 
"giMspolonie (semtijsaikLrnik), «. Meteor, 

[f. Anti- 34 Cyclonic.] Opposed to cyclones 
or cyclonic theories. 

s8m Maury Phys.Geog. Sea xht. I803 Espy maintains that 
they confirm his theory, and his is anti-cycioiric. 

A [f. Anticyclone 4 -ic.] Of o t pertaining to 
an anttcydone. 

187s In Free. Am. Pk/l Sot. XII. 64 The antieyclonic 
Aaractcr of our winds and storms. s88s W. Marriott in 


AsMcycioTlioklly, adv.' [f. ' prec. 4 -AL 4 
*M a .] After the manner of an anticyclone. 

stta £. Archibald in Mature No. 653. to Outside the an- 
nuhxa of high pressure surrounding a cyclone the air should 
move outwards antfeydonkolly. 
t AltidtaoilkOf a. and sb. Ohs. [Anti- 3, 7.] 
A. adj. Opposed to demons. B. si. Anything 
effective against evil spirits. 

s6m Habsmet Pop. Impost. 90 The holy Stole. . shewed 
itselte sn Ant idsemon jack of special account. 1883 E. 
Hooker Pref. Pontage's Most. Diet. 61 That famous Anti- 
Satanic Athleta, Ami-Daemoniac Palesttita, and Hell's black 
Regiment's Antagonist. 

Antldiooma rim. a. and sb. Isee next.] 
A. adj. Advene to the Virgin Mary. B. sb. * next. 

igm Mors Coufut. Tindale wks. X557, 489/1 Called them 
Antidychomarians, that is to saye Maries adueraaryes. 

Antidlooma rianite. [ad. med. L., ad. Gr. 
brnSmo/sapiaytrat, f. dvribnt-ot adversary 4 Map/a 
Mary.] pi. Adversaries of Mary; a name applied 
to Oriental Christians, in the 4th c., who denial the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

0x805 J. Bovs Wks. 1699,91 Old Helviduuis, New Anti- 
dicomarfanils, holding it a point of ceale to disgrace this 
holy Virgin. 175s Chambers Cycl, Antidicomarianites . . 
otherwise called Antidicomaritm , and Antidicomarites, and 
Antidicomarianists, sometimes also Antimariani. 

t Aatidinio, a. Med. Obsr 0 fad. med.L. anti - 
dinic-us, f. An ri- 3 4- f fv-09 whirl, dizziness : see 
-ic.] Acting as a remedy for giddiness. 

1710 in Glossogr. Nova, xfru in NIaynb Exp. Lex. 

t A*nti-dxvi:sion. Ols. [Anti- 3.] (See quot.) 

1855-80 Stanley Hist. Philos. 117m' 308/1 There are three 
forms of division, anti-division, sub-division, partition^ Anti- 
division is a distribution of the Genus into Species by the 
contrary; as for example, by negation, as, of things that are, 
some are good, others not good. 

Antidotal (« nti,d^t&l, $nti d<n&l),a. ff. Anti- 
I)otjc + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an antidote ; alexipharmic. lit. and fig. 

x6s6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. :68 None or the AndentR 
ascribed any medidnall or antidotsll virtue unto the Uni- 
comes home. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 109 f a Writings 
antidotal to levity and merriment. 1857 Mat. Mag. J. 985 
The antidotal efficacy of a Honduras plant 
Antidot ally, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -LY*.] 
After the manner of an antidote. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 10a Rather antidotally 
destroying, then seminally promoting its production. 

t Anti'dot&ry, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
antidotari-us, f antidot um : see Antidotk and 
-art. Cf. Kr. antidotaire .] 

A. adj. Of the nature of an antidote ; antidotal. 

1590 A. M. Gabelhoueds fib. Physic 381/1 A verye excellent 

Antidotarye poudre. 1857 C. Starkey Helmonts Vind. To 
Reader, Cured by killing the venome, by antidotary remedies. 

B. sb. 

1. An application of the nature of an antidote. 

>583 Stubbru Anal. Abus. ^877)96 Manage an antidotarie 

against Whordome. 

2. A practitioner who gives antidotes, rare. 

1E41 R. Copland Guy don's Form. R ij, I than Autydotary 

ordynary in the scyence of apostsmes. 

8. A book describing antidotes; sometimes ex- 
tended to: A dispen^aiy. 

(c xua (title) in Ha/litt Haudbk. 583/1 The Antidothariu*. ) 
1543 Tnaiieron Vigo's Ckinsrg. vtu. 199 The Aaitidotarie 
. . cotueynethe the description of Oyntmentes, Cerotes, 
1’l.iynters, Oyles, Pilles. 1857 Tomunson Renan's Disp . 
Pref., The shop, or Antidotary divided into two Parts. 1797 
Bradley Fam. Did. ».v. Honey , Several others to be found 
in your Antidotaries . . as the Buglossat* made of Bugloss. 

Antidote (ce-ntid^t). [(fa. Fr, antidote,) ad. 
L. antidotum, a.Gr. burtb tror a remedy, prop. ntut. 
sing, of dsrt-8orot given against. In 16-1 7th c. 
often used in Gr. or L. form, with pi. -«.] 

1. A medicine given to counteract the influence of 
poison, or an attack of disease. 

1543 Trahkron Vigds Chirurg. (x$86) 431 Antidots, are 
medicines to ha received within the bodic . . some are geven 
against poison, some against the stinging of venemou* beasts. 
1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. nu v. 64 An antidote, that 
had you taken the most deadly poyaonous plant . . it should 
expell it 1604 James I CounUrbL (Arb.) xox The loath- 
aome, and hurtful! vn of this stinking Antidote. 1833 
G. Herbert xxii. In TokpUf 19 Where are poyaons. 
antklou are moat. 1875 H. Woour Therap. (XR79) 41 (To) 
aulphau of copper . . milk and egp .. are the most efficient 
antidotes. 

b. Const, against, for, to. 

95x5 In Fronde Hist, Eng. II. vill. 941 Some say • • that to 
find the antidotum for this disease is impossible 1993 Nasam 
Ckr. Teams 87 Him . . that takes any antidote against it (the 
Plaguel rijo Walton Angler 145 A natural Balaome 


or Antidote against aB Moon, nga Hvm MR Mr. 
iL 98 Obs — mav ha an an tiae ta to nnothaik bm 
Sneur StJPatrkSfs Ask Ho has antidotes Jbral 
poisons, dg MaL Ltgk mu.li Such tiwiplu wo 
afforded fay .oddotes to th«ee poisons- 
2. fig. Const as in prec. 

1548 veron ditto) An Hohom AntMotns or oounterpo y s cn 


uaiiles Emblems v. (1718^3^3 To Icnd^Mj^ wasting ^day, 


an antidote for night 1 

menta of unity, and antidotes against SchUm. 


ramhall Re/tic. u. 87 Adju- 

* 1698 H. Mors 


(MU) Antidote against Atliehun& E788 Golosm. Good Mnt. 
Man 1. i. His very mixth is an antidote to all gaiety. Um 
Coleridge Friend 11885) The whole truth ia the best 
antidote to falsehoods which are dangerous chiefly because 
they are half-truths. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 433 To regard 
Reform as the best antidote against Revolution. 

Antidot# tse ntidtfbt), V. ff. prcc sb, after 
medX. antidotd re, and 1* r. antidatery Cotgr. 1611).] 
tl tram. To furnish with an antidote ; fortify 
against poison a man or his system). Also fig. Obs. 

s8w> J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. in. 9 8ji She's anridoted, 
well perfum'd and painted- 1855 Gubnall Ckr. in Atm. ix. 
(1669104/9 Be . careful to antidote thy Soul against receiving 
infection, a 1703 Bvbkitt On M. T. Matt. x. 31 To antidote 
our spirits against all distrustful fears. 

2. To apply an antidote to, counteract (a poison, 
etc.). Also Jig. 

*66* Burney hrofl. AApov 45 As the dearest Father, he has 
compassion to antidote extreama. 174a Richardson Pamela 
HI. 938 Incapable of antidoting tne Poison he haa spread. 
1869 H.Usshm in Eng. Meek. 3 Dec., Opium or belladonna 
taken internally antidote each other, 
f A ntddfrtev. Obs. rare~ l . [f. as prec. 4 -nr 1 .] 
One who gives nn antidote. (In tne quot. the 
writer of a pamphlet entitled 'The Antidote.’) 

a 1909 Sib R. Atkins Pari. 4 Pot. Trot is U734) 376 The 
Opinion the Antidoter maintains. 
tAntido-tloftl, a. Obs. rare- ', ff. Gr. cM- 
dor or (see Antidote) + -ical.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an antidote. 

do/ Toneu Serpents '16331 $33 Within four hours after 
he perished, notwithstanding all hi*antidoticul preservatives, 
t Antido-ticaJly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LT 22 .] 
By way of antidote. 

1846 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 168 Antidoticolly used .. 
it ia an insufferable delusion. 

Antidromal (inti dr/fmkl), a. Pot. [f. Gr. drrf 
against + -*po/i-ot running + -al. Cf. Gr. uvnBpofU- 
«tv to run against.] « next. 

1849 Lindley EUm. Bot. 11. ix, Anfidromal, when the 
direction of the spire of a lateral organ is liie reverse of that 
on the central niem. 

Antidromonff (£nti*drJmos\ a. Bot. ff. as 
prec. 4 -oub.] Running in an opposite direction 
round on axis. 


1878 Mastkrs Henfrey's Bot. 973 An infloreacence homo- 
dromou* with the principal axis, antidromous with the leaf- 
bud. s8Bx Vines in Jiml. Bot. X. No. 917. a When the 
antidvomou* branch is develojird, a system or alternating 
branches is produced. 

Antidysentorio (ee nti.distntc-rik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against dysen- 
tery. B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

1853 T. Rosa Humboldt's Trav. III. xxv. 94 The febrifuge 
and antidysenteric bark of the Bonplanduu 

AntidysentoTical, a. - prec. 1775 in ash. 

Antidysnrio (c>nti|disiu*Tik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 4 Gr. twrovpuc-fa, f. bvoovpia retention of 
urine.l Of use against dy.suiy. 

Antl-emetio, -cphialtic, var. Antkmktic, 


-KPHIALTIO. 

183a Limolf.y Mat. Syst. Bot. 136 Employed . . as a tonic, 
stomachic, and anti-emctic. 

Anti-athnic (senti^-fnik), a. [f. Anti- 4 Gr. 
l&vttf-os Gentile, f. lOvos (Gentile) nation.] Against 
the Gentiles, or nations other than the Jewish. 

1861 W. Mill Apptic. Pantk. Print, (ed. a) 169 Their 
[the Rabbis') own anti-ethnic prejudices, 
t AntifebrifLo, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [Anti- 
3. Through some error all the early works have 
•/ ebritick .] * next. 

166s Lovell Hist. An/m. 4 Min. 989 Their oile . . ia used 
in the antifebritick plaister. 1888 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. x. 6 
Greater quaiitiiia* of Antefcbritiques. 1894 Webtmacott 
Scrip. Herb. 1^6 This antifebrifick plaster was the secret of 
a great practitioner. 

Antifebrile («nti,fe bril, fr-), a. and sb. Med. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Efficacious against fever. B. 
sb. A substance having this property. 

1861 Lovell Hist.Anim. 4 Min. arj Some use them u an 
antefebrile. a 17394 Floyer i J.\ Antifebrile medicines check 
the ebullition. Sm R. Burton in Jmt. R. G. S. XXIX. 
184 Onions— an antifebrile wliich flourishes better in Central 
than in Maritime Africa. 

Antifriotion (»nti,fri kfan). [Anti- 7.] That 
which prevents friction. Also attrib. and fig. 

1837 Carlyle Diam. Meek/, vili, Oil of flattery, the beat 
patent antifriction known. 1869 Eng. Me.. A. 14 May 179/6 
The block U kept in position by . . anti-friction bowls. 

Antigftlaetie (se-ntiig&brktik), a. and sb. ff. 
A>TI- 3 4 Gr ToAoxTurdv, LydAoxr- milk.l A. adj. 
Of use in preventing the secretion of milk. B. sb. 
(sc. medicine, etc.) >847 in Craig. 

AntMfcUio (iwtiigte-lik), a. [f. Anti- 34L. 
Galliots of Gaul, 4 French.'] - next 






AlTFI-aAIiLICAN. 

GmH. Mm* XXVI. $n That unequall'd seat amd 


r i. tad id. [£ pee. ♦ -an.] 

A* *&• Opposed to whet Is French. 
tjdgSaiQtUOT Trtsv. «6 Antigallican spirit enough to pro- 
duce themsahraein their own genuine English draaa. ship 
Counoas Bitgr* Lit. (1817) tot Far (greater earnostnou 
aid seel both and-jacobln aid utkaljlcaii. ta Auson 
HkU Bur, uta X. UvL |n. im The convulsion, ns Wei- 
lihgtpn often observed, wu anti-Oallicaa, not deinocvntic. 
A id. One opposed to the French, 
ins Gsntl Mm XXV.rfo A. .badge. liven by the society 
of Antlgalllcans. x8e6 Mn voeu Village her. u.( 1863) 331 The 
Anti-Gallkam retained Jacob, tto Bancroft Hist. V. S. 
(1876' VL xlyl 30s CoBcne wax divided between what the 
“ ‘ nod 'Gallia 


French envoy named 'Galileans’ nod * auti-Gallkans.' 
AatUhllioMlm. [f- prec. + -ism J Oppo- 
sition or aversion to the French. 

dM W. Taylor in Ann. Ret*. III. ado Anti-gallicanUm Is 
onr habitual interest, t8io Colbridgs Friend vil vi. (1867) 
Sff Translating their fanaticel anli-Joooblniain into a weB- 
nounded . . anti-Collicaniam. 

(renti.gyd). [Anti- i.] He who or 
that which is opposed to God. Hence b. A rival 
deity ; a An evil demon or devil 
dl4 Chunock £W( i8u) 11 . 367 It may lio called., 
the spirit of anti-god. s66g Baxter Pam/hr. 1 John il 18 
It is not antichrist properly . . but the anti-god, the Roman 
Idolatrous Empercr. syao Watehland S Serm. 143 AU 
Rival, or Anti-Gods, set up In opposition to God. tlfS K. 
Vaughan Mystics i860) I. tu. iv. 81 The malignant Daemons, 
the Anti-god* (menOi ov > \ 

ittti|OKitl (*ntig5rait). Min. [f. Antieorio \ 
the valley in Piedmont, where found + -iT*.J A 
mineral a variety of Serpentine. 

x86e Dana Mom. Geol. 6 8. 8a Nickel and Chrome, .occur 
also . . in the aniigoritc of Piedmont. 

t Antiffraph. Obsr 0 fad. mcd.L.anligraphum, 
a. Gr. dvriypafov a duplicate copy : see Anti- A. 
Cf. Fr. anligraphe.\ A copy or transcript. 

169 6 Blount Glass pgr-, An/igra/A, on example, a copy, 
t Anti’grapher. Obs.-* rf. med.L .antigraph- 
us (cf. Gr. dynypatpcvs a check-clerk) + -bb *.] 

1636 Blount Clossogr ., Antigrapher , a Comptroller . . he 
that keeps the Accompli or Money received to the Prince’s 
use, a maker or keeper of Counterpanes of Deeds. 

Antte oyloi. [Said to be made up from 
Gr. dvrt against + hypo* wet + wrjkvt mud (which 
should give anthygropelos) I] Coverings to pro- 
tect the Tecs against wet mud; waterprool leggings. 
(Originally, a proprietary name.) 

1848 KiNosLxr Yeast i. (D.) The surgeon of the Union in 
mackintosh and antigropelos. 1897 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 330 
Would he not have stood aghast nt the term 1 anugropylosr 
Would it not puzzle a Scaliger or Tlentlev? 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan . Der. I. vii. 115 Her brother had on his antigropelos. 

Anti-mggler (sentigtrgbj'. ff. Anti- 6 + 
guggle ~ Gukslk + -in 1.1 A small siphon inserted 
into the mouths of carboys, etc., when liquor is 
poured out, so as to admit the air without gurgling. 

1794 G. Adams .V, it. 6- A'.rA Phil. I. ii. 38 The anli-guggler 
. . formerly much used for the decanting of liquors liable to 
sediment. 1873 in Uhk Diet. Arts. 

Antihelix, anthelix vwntifhrliks, re-n^/liks). 

Anal. [a. Gr. f. &ur K l opposite + jA«f the 

outer ear, orig. a spiral, curl, eday.] The curved 
elevation within the helix or outer rim of the ear, 
which surrounds the central cavity or concha. 

17SE Bailey, A nt helix, The iuward brink of the outward 
ear. 1836 39 l\>i»u Cyrl. Anal. h Phys. II. 550/3 The emi- 
nence within the helix is called anthelix. 1871 Darwin Dsse. 
Man I. i. ai Various folds and prominences (helix and anti- 
helix, tragus and anti-tragus) which in the lower animals 
strengthen and support the ear. 

AjktUufdropio (sr ntiihaidqrpik), a. and sb. 
Med. [U Inti- 3 + Gr. vtipunnt-vs f. Cbpanr-u, (v&pxif>) 
dropsy.] A. adj. Tending to counteract dropsy. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, etc.) 

174a Short Drofry in Phil. Trans. XLI 1 . 924 An anti- 
hydropie stomachic Mixture. 1859 in M aynk Ex*. Lex. * 

Aatihydropin (arnli,haidn*pin). Med. [f. 
Anti- + <Jr. Ofipanr- a (see prec.) + -in.] A crystal- 
line principle obtained from the body 01 the cock- 
roach, used in medicine as an ant (hydropic. 

1879 H. Wood Themp. (1879) 497 The dried bodies of., 
cockroaches have long been popularly used in Russia as a 
remedy for dropsy , and under the name of antihydropin have 
been introduced Into practical medicine. 

Anti hygienic u* nti|hakbi,emik), a. [An- 
ti- 3.] Advene to health, insalubrious. 

1878 tr. WagneVs Gen. Pathol. 143 The tendency to them 
in the affected localities urn . . be increased by on ti -hygienic 
conditions. 

Antihypnotio (« nti,hlpnp*tik\ a . and sb. 
Med '. Also anthypn-. [f. Anti- fi+Gr.fan’wrur-tfc 
sleepy. The Gr. would have been drbtn rr-, anthypn - ,] 
K.adj, Tending to prevent sleep. B. sb. A medi- 
cine, etc. so used. 

168s or. Willift Rem. Med. Wks.. Andhypnorias. 1803 
Sia T. Blount Nat. HisL no Those who. write of Coffee, 
do almost all reckon it amongst the Antihypnoticks. tiro 
Hoonta Med. Diet. 133 AntkypnOtic. 

Antihyittrio (remtiihisterik), a. and /A 
Med. [AnTj- 3.] ▲. ads. Of use against hysteria. 
B. ^ (80. medicine, etc.) 

*747 Bsr«blev Siris 99 (T.) It .. is an esoeffeat anribye- 


800 

taridk. 1879 P. Bavnc in LU. World XIX. 137/* A box of 


(KUtljiktetik), a. and tb. Mad. 

[f. Anti I ♦ Gr. Ur*ym*br, f. Irrep or jaundice.} 
Ml adj. Of use against jaondioe. B. sb. (sc. medi- 
eSne.) 1893 in Mavm* Rxp. Lex. 

AttlWiOOhltt (nmtiid^sekifbin), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 5-] A. adj. Opposed to the Jacobins, one 
of the revolutionary parties in France in 1789; 
hence, opposed to tnc French Revolution, and to 
those who sympathized with it, or with democratic 
principles, who were nicknamed Jacobins by the 
partisans of Mr. Pitt's administration. B. sb. One 
opposed to the Jacobins, etc. ; also name of a 
weekly paper started in 1797 in hostility to the 
French Revolution and democratic principles. 

i8aa Hist. Bar. ia Asm. Reg. 03/t The loudeat of those 
aati-Iacobin dodaimers. s8eo Mtas Mnrvoao Village Sar. 
il 1x863) 331 How my friend the cobbler came to be . . ao 
violent an Anti-jacobin. 1894 Macaulay Pitt in Bisgr. 
(i860) box Eager and intolerant Anti-jacobins. 1867 CemA. 
Mag. Jan. 63 The neglect into which the wit and wisdom of 
the Anti-Jacobin have fallen. 

Anti-Ja'OoMniBm. [f. prec. a* -ism.] The 
practice and principles of the Anti- Jacobins. 

1800 H ist. Eur. in A nn. Reg. 93/1 The cry of anti-jacobinism 
which had been set up with so much vigour. 1807 Scott in 
Lockhart £{4^1839 IX. sob The champion ofamijacobinism. 

Antlk(e, obs. f. Antic, and of Antioub. 
Anrilan aaviaw _ [f. Anti- 5 + L. laps-tts fall 
+ -ABIAN.J A disbeliever in the Fall of man. 

*674 Hickman Hist. Qnmqnart. 74 The Writings of some 
Antdaueariane I have read. 

AntiUhration (seintiilaibrei-Jw). rare. [f. 
Anti- A. + L. librtUidn-em poising, balancing, n. of 
action f. librare to balance.] The weighing of one 
thing against another ; counterpoising. 

a 1898 Dk Quimcbt Whiggism Wks. VI. 160 His artful anti- 
thesis, and solemn antil&bration of cadences. 

AntUithio (*nti,lrlik), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. Aifix-dt, f. Kl 9 -ot stone.l A. ads. 
Tending to counteract stone in the bladder. B. 
sb. A medicine so employed. 

.da in Mayne Ex/. Lex. i860 Eng. M.u h. to Dec. 31a/* 
Its medicinal properties are antacid, aiiiiliiiiic. 

Antilogiurltlim (zentii Ip-gkri^'m). Math. 
[Anti- a. Cf. Fr. anti-logarithme .] 

1 1. 'The complement of the logarithm of n sine, 
tangent, or secant ; or the difference between that 
and the logarithm of ninety degrees.' Chambers 
Cycl. Stepp. 1753. Obs. 

179 b Hutton Math, Diet. I. tsx. 

2. The number to which the logarithm belongs. 
1679 Collins in Rignud Carr. Sei. Men I. 913 Between . . 
i 6 jo and 1640. Dr. Pell And ono Mr. Warner .. agreed 10 
make a table of antilogarithms. 1894 Penny Cycl II. 103 Anti- 
logarithm, as used In this country, means the number ts the 
logarithm. Thus In Briggs’ system, 100 is the antilogarithm 
of a, because 9 is the logarithm of too. 

Antilonritlunlo (-lpg&riimik\ a. [f. prec. 
+ -to.l Of or pertaining to anti logarithms. 

174a Dodson Hi tie) The Antilogarithmic Canon. 1770 
Robfrtaon in Phil. Trans. LX. 509 To illustrate the use of 
his Antilogarithmic Tables. iSm Sir J, HraacHKi. Ess. 
(1837) 399 The exponential or antiiogarithmic functiwi. 

Antilogy (dhnti’lddgi '. [ad. Gr. dvriko^ia, f. 
dvrt against + -Kayla sneaking ; directly, or through, 
med.L. antilogia. or Fr. antilogie . ] A contradic- 
tion in terms, or ideas. 

16x4 Bovs IVhe. (1630)783 The replies and Antilogies of 
our accuratly learned Diuines. x6ftx Tears of Press in 
Hart. Misc. (1745) IV. 436 Alas How miserably is Truth 
torn by Antilogies 1 1751 Cm ambers Cycl. %. v., Tne seeming 
antilogies in the biblc. 185s Sib W. Hamilton Meta/a. 
App. < 1877) L 4 03 Speculation ends in a series of insoluble 
antilogies. 

Antilopilie (tinti*lff|Y3in N ,a. Also ante-, [ad. 
mod.L. antiloptn-us , f. antilope : see Antklope.] 
Of or nertaining to the antelope. 

x8ay GRirriTii Ctetner IV. 197 Another instance of wool on 
the iK in of an antelopine species. *• 7 ° H uxley in O. 7 ml. 
Geol. S. XXVI, Adar. 55 Cameline, bovine, antilopine, cer- 
vine, and tragulinc Ruminants. 

t Aati'loguiftt. Obs.-* [f. Anti - A. + L. doqu-us 
speaking + -imt.] 4 A contradictor.’ J. 

174a in Bailbt ; whence in Johnson, etc. 
t A&ti’lo^ny. Obsr+ [ad. med.L . anlibqnium 
' Contradict ioi 
Blount Clossogr . 


contradiction: sec prec.1 •Contradiction, gain 
saying or overthwart ing/ Blount Clossogr. 1656. 
AntUygic (aenti|R-sik), a. and sb. Med. ff. 
Anti- 3 4 Gr. Kbao-a rage + -if.] A adj . Of use 
against hydrophobia. B. sit. (sc. medicine, etc.) 
Antim(0, oba. form of Amthkm. 

A HUflflfmfftnr (ce , ati t m&koe‘sai). [f. Atm- 7 
■f macassar , proprietary name of a kind of hair-oil. J 
A covering inrown over cushions, sofas, chain, etc. 
to protect them from grease in the hair, or other 
soiling, or merely as an ornament. 

l8^s Lad/t ^ Anti-macawar Materials .^ 
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AKVmOlTAira. 

tiatiaaiMniljoal, a Obs. [Aim* 3.] 
Opposed to the power or claims of cl ril magistrates. 

Pmstyt. Let. In Pisa Sacram. Te$t % Thd Indapoadems 
. . with other Sects, sufficiently known to bo Auti-Magistra-, 
deal. x46n Sum. Napbinli il 88 AatiaagistratlcaU dergy. 

t Aittfinigi’wriffid, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. Anti. 
3 + L. magister master 4 - -ical.] wprec. 

1690 Sooth Serm. V. a6t (T.» It would have boon impossible 
for the Christian religion to have . . gained any countenance 
from the civil power, had it owned such antimagistricai 
assertions. 

Axtimyon. [Anti- 5.1 One profeaslog 
opposition to freemasonry. (American politics.) • 

a x8|e Worcester cites J. Q . Adams. 

InWTnMffnk, a. [Anti- 3.] Opposed to 
freemasonry. 

a 183a Worcrstkr cites Stkyucb. 

Antima tonry. [Anti- 8.] Avowed opposi- 
tion to freemasonry, such as was in the United 
States, for several ytan after 1826, the 'platform* 
of a political party. 

1841 Emerson Misc. 919 Anti-masonry had a deep right 
and wrong, which gradually emerged to sight out of tan 
turbid controverav. 

Aptimffiffi qttffi,«magk(«-nti,mq;ak). [Anti- a.] 
A grotesque interlude between the acts of a masque, 
to whichit served as a foil, and of which it was at tint 
often a burlesque. (Sometimes made Antic-masque . ) 

*613 Chapman Inns of Court Plays 1873 111 . 107 A com- 
pany at accomplisht Irauailem . . excellent at Antemaskcs. 
~ B. Ionson Masque of Augurs, We may be admitted, 


if not ibr a masque, for an antic-masque. x6m E 

Masques , Res. lArbJ 540 Let AntUmnsques not be long: 
they haue been commonly of Fooles, Satyras, Baboones.. 
Antiques. 1761 Loud. <y Envirous IV. 73 < Jou.) Hie first 
autiinask consisted of beggars and cripples. 1868 Bbownino 
Ring 9 t Ph. x. 1903 The mijaitient aim masque treads close 
on kibe O' the very masque’s Milf it will mock. 

Antimajiquer, -ker (« iiti,mu.»kai). [f. prec. 
4- -Kiil.J A performer in an nntiinaxc|ue. 

1633 Smimlky Tri. Peace 1 111 rod., 'Hie Anti-masquers., 
riding in coats and cnim of yellow taffeta. 1669 Cokaine 
Poems 133 The Anii-masquera depart : then the Lar FamUi- 
aris speaks to the Satyre. *76* Lend. 4 Environs IV. 73 
tjun.i After this noble troop cmne the antimasker. 

tAatimaiquiridt. Obs. tare — . [f. Anti- 
MAMq; e, after M.v^qugUADK.] The performance 
of nn antimasrine. 

1878 Butler find ibr, nt. m. 83 She order'd th* Anti- 
masquerade, (For his Reception' atoresaid. 

Anti-ma xittfid, ///. a. rare- 1 . [Anti- a.] 

Matched with ' anti-maxims ’ or counter-maxims. 

1647 Waed Sim/. Cobler 53 There are soma Ataximcs ia 
Law, that would be . . well Anti- Maxim' d. 

Antbnarffi (» ntimf^i). Biol. [f. Gr. drrl op. 
posite 4- fiipot jmrt.] Usually pi. anti meres or in 
L. form antimera : Opposite divisions or halves. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. An. ix. 345 The metamorphosis 
of the mesoderm into radially disposal antimerea. 1870 tr. 
HaeckeCs EvoL Man. 1 . 337 The whole body separates into 
two similar and symmetrical parts, the right and left halves 
. . called counterparts, or antimera. 

Antimerio (rnntime rik) a. Phys. [f. prec. + 
-kJ Of or characterized by antimeres. 

x88o Syd. Sec. Lex. a.v., An example, of antimeric seg- 
mentation is to be found in the star-fish. 

II Aptiinfftr>lm1ir (se»nti,mA**bdl*>. Rhet. [L. 
a Gr. utrrtfisvnfiokj, f. drrl in the opposite direction 
+ prraBokj turning about.] A figure in which the 
same words or ideas are repeated in inverse order. 

1389 Puttemham Eng, Poecis 9x7 Antlmatauola or the 
roumerchange . . as thus. If Poesie be, as some bane said, 
A speaking picture to the eye : Then isa picture not deltoid, 
To be a rauet Poesie. 1697 J. Smith Myet. Rhet. 1x7 Anti- 
mctabole is a sentence inverst, or turn d back, or it is a form 
of speech which inverts a sentence by the contrary. 

If AntimatathaaiR (*e nti,mAa.'TAw). Abet. 
[L. a. Gr. dortfMTdbtats counterchange, f. burl 
agaiist -f fUTOTtblrat to transpose] Inversion of 
the members of an antithesis. 
A^ntimffitffitl&ffi'tiOv a. rate- 1 , [f. prec. after 
Gr. analogies.] Of the nature of antimetathesis. 

169a Urquhart Jewl Wks. 1834, 99a Antimetathetick 
commutations of epithets. 

Antimeter (dntimitw). [f. Gr. drrf, ex- 
pressing equivalence, + ykryov measure.] An ob- 
solete instrument 'called also Rejecting Sector, 
invented by Mr. Canard, for measuring small angles 
with greater accuracy than by the sextant or other 
instruments commonly used.* Panlologia (1819). 
Anttammoaio (se : nti,nAnpnik), a . and sb. 
[Anti- 3.] A .adj. Prejudicial to the memory. 
B. sb. Anything having such a quality. 

18x7 Colrridok Tteeg. Lit. I. Ill 90 The habit of panning 
periodical works may be properly added to Averrhoea’ cata- 
logue of Anti-Mnemonics, or wcekaneA of the memory. 

Antimoil8M)h>l (senti 4 mp*nlk4l), a. [Anti- 3.] 
Opposed to monkeiy or monastic usages. 

18&4 Realm 99 June 8 Means to gat marnad . . t xpwuq 
the moat desperately anti-monachal sentiments. 

tA'Btinont'&l. Chem. Obs, [f. AntdIont ♦ 
•an* t a.] Obs. name of Antimony trichloride. * 
a8ss Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 403 The only known com- 
ponod of antimony and chlorine, antimonane, or butter of 



ANTIMONABOHZAL. 


Aimvoxxa 


lAatimouTohlil, a. Obs. [Anti- 3.] -next 

hh Pro 4 Cm 33 To condemn the AndoonerchuU Prin- 
dpiee. 1740 Uomngrboks Lett. Patriot, 83 To think me 
antimonarchial, and in jiartlcular an enemy to the succ oos i dn 
of king* hy hereditary right. 

AatimoiiffiTonlo, a . [Anti- 3.] -next. 

1M0 Roocommon Poe * rx (1700)67 Anti-monarchic heretics. 
a im North L far* 1 1 . 147 1 neiranti-monarchic insinuations 
and pamphlets. 178a H. Wai.folk Vertuds Anted. Paint . 
II. 95 Hated and persecuted by the antimenarchic party. 

AAtimonarohioal (tt'nti,m/ma\ikikil), a. 


f j+n WatiAiuaoM Chous. 1 143 A precipitate of argentic and- 
■oude U formed. 


[Anti- 3.] Opposed to monarchy. 

riot Reign K. Gluts. in Rtishw. Hut. Coll. '1859) I. 157 
The Presbytery, of whose Tyrannical and antimonarchical 
Principle*, Im had . . experience. 1646 Char. I in Clarend. 
State Papers i i. u6o The ground of their doctrine is anty- 
monarchical. 183a H. Coi.kridck North. Worthies I. 35 
Tlie anti-monarchical prejudices of Milton. 1847 Grotk 
Greece III. xxxi. 15-j IT w aifriiimuan e faka l feeling has not 
perished. 

Antimoairohioadly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt *.] 
In an antimonarchical way or direction. 

1699 in Kushw. Hist. Coll. I. 539 That opinion that we are 
Aittunonarchically affected. 

AntimomufoMst (gcnt^nyn&ikist). [Anti-6 .] 
A professed opponent of moimrchs and monarchjy. 

a 187a Wood Life (1848 8a Dennis Rond, a great Olivarian 
and Antimonarchist. 1844 Disraeli Coniugsby in. iii, Anti- 
mouarchUts, and democrats. 

t iwHm Awawthft iwa^hiafc. Qbs. [ANTT- 6.] 
>793 Chambers Cycl. SuPp., A ntimonarehomachists, is 
usccTby some political writers to denote maintainers of 
monarchical or uUolute power vested by divine right in the 
persons of princes. 

Antim o narohy. [Anti- 7.] Opposition to 
monarchy. 

1848 C. Wai.kfr Hist. Indi’P. t. sas The predominant Prin- 
ciple is Anti-Monarchy. 

Antimonata (arntinuHi^ t, mJun^t). Chens. 
[f. Antt-mon-y + -atk*.] A salt of Antimonic 
acid. (This is the form used by Watts, and is 
analogous to set mate, chromate ; Anti moni ate is 
preferred by many chemists.) 

*®54 Scopfern in Orr's Cin\ Sc. Chem. 471 Two antimon- 
ates of potash arc known. 1883 Watts Viet. Chew. I. 335 
The antiinonates and mctantiinonatcH of the alkuli-metulR. 

Antimo nial (a?iitimd»nidl), a. [ad. mod.L. 
ontimdniaLis , f. antimdni-um : see Antimony and 
-al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to antimony. Antimonial 
cups , made of glass of antimony, to communicate 
emetic qualities to wine. 

idaft Timmv. Ouersit. 1. xvi.79 Spirits mercurial 1, arsenical, 
and antimonial a 1709 Hi ackmore (J.), Though antimonial 
cups prepar’d with art, Their force to wine through ages 
should impart. *754 l.rwiu in Phil. Trans. XLVlII. 688 
It increases the hardness of sine, and the antimonial seini- 
metul, but not of bismuth. 1863 Daily Tel. 8 July, If his 
wife died under the effect* of antimonial poison. 

2 . Containing antimony in combination; as in 
the names of many minerals, e. g. antimonial ar- 
senic, copper, nickel, ochre. A ntimonial wine : sherry 
containing tartar emetic (tartarated antimony). 

177s Smollett H,C tinker 837, /a To forward the operation 
of the antimonial wine. X788 Edinb. New Disp. (1791) 97 
The antimonial caustic of the shops. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts 
1. \<v) In the works where antimonial ores are smelted. 

B. sb. A medicine containing antimony. 

1707 51 Chambers Cycl., Antimonials aie chiefly of an 
emetic tendency. 1754 Phil. Tram . XLVI1 1. J « A physi- 
cian, who prescrib'd antimonials, was expelled the faculty. 
1B93 H. Woon Therap. 51a Antimonials act ns diuretics. 

Aatim o nian, a. rare Antimonial 

1838 lilac too. Mag. XL. 5a Efficient as antiinonian wine. 

Atttin oniita (amtimflrnirit). Chent. [f. 
mod. L. antimoniiU-um, f. antimdni-um : see 
ate*.] A salt of antimonic add. (Also called 
Antimonatk, q.v.) 

l8ei Chf.nrvix tn Phil. Trans. XCL 378 A crystallized 
salt, which M. Herthollet terms an antimoniate of potash. 
1869 Kokcok Pleat. Chew, 356 Antimony pentoxide forms 
•alts with the alkalis, called antimouiutes. 

Antimoniated (nentinui'i-niritfid), ppl. a. 
Chem. [f. as prec. + -ED.] Combined, tinged, or 
impregnated with antimony. 

1709 Woodward Eng. P'ossils 1. 007 Striated or antimoniated 
lead ore. 1800 Henry PPit. Chew. (18081 371 The analysis 
of Antimoniated Silver Ore. 1880 Syd. hoc. Lex. (article) 
Antimomated hydrogen. 

Antimonio (ftMitimynik'', a. [f. L. anlimon-ium 
4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to antimony. I11 Chem. 
applied to compounds of antimony in which it 
combines as a pentad; as Antimonic chloride 
SbCl, ; Antimonic acid (properly A. oxide), or 
Antimony pentoxide Sb,O s . 

>834 Penny Cycl. 1 1. 106/a W hen antimonic acid is subjected 
to a strong red heat, it loses oxygen and is reduced to anti- 
monious acid. 1863 Watts Dut. Chew. 1. 334 The mono- 
basic add is called Anttmonie acid ; the dibasic acid. Met- 
antimonic acid. 

Antbnonidtt (arntimdndi»d, -mJi'naid). Chem. 

£ f. as prec. + -idk.] A compound of antimony with 
ydrogen, a metal, or an organic radical ; also 
called Stibidk, and formerly Antimoniubet. 

1883 Watts Diet. Chew. I. 33s Hydride of Antimony or 
Antimonide of Hydrogen, generally called Amiiuoeetted or 
Amimoniuretted hydrogen. Ibid. 316 Antimonide of Gold. 


AntiiiumiO'Wh, comh. form of Amtimonioub, 
88 in AntimonimcMiMiimmic oxide, a synonym of 
Antimony tetroxide Sb,0 4 , regarded as consisting 
of antimonic acid, combined with antiraonious acid* 

1863 Watts Did. Chem, I. 304 The andmonicBO-andmo- 
MUea of the earth-metals . . are insoluble In water. 

AntimoaiOTH (fentimdu*nias), a. [f. L. anti- 
mdni-um + -otm.l Of the nature of, or containing, 
antimony. In Chem. applied to compounds of 
antimony in which it combines as a triad ; as Anti- 
monious chloride Sb Cl, ; Antimonious acid, for- 
merly applied to Antimony tetroxide, afterwards 
to Antimosiious oxide or Antimony trioxide Sh,O a . 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 87/a Acids, Acetic, Antimonic, Anti- 
monious, etc. 1878 Harley Mat. Med. 389 The antimonious 
oxyde sublimes with difficulty in needles. 

Aatinumita (se-ntimonabt, -rada noit). [f. at 
prec. + -it*,] 

1 . Chem. A salt of antimonious acid. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 106/1 The amimonites are not an im- 
portant class of salts. 1803 Watts Did. Chem, 1. 334 Am- 
mielite, or (so-called) Antimonite of mercury occurs, mixed 
with clay. . in the quicksilver mines. 

+2. Min . Obsolete synonym of Stibnite. (Dona.) 

Antimoninr+t 1 oentirn<Juniur«t). Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -urkt.J Older name for an antimonide 
or stibide. 

184s Trimmer Praet. GeoL 109 Antimoniurcta have a 
metallic lustre. 

Antimoninrettod (ccntim^niuretfid), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + Combined with antimony (in a 

gaseous state) ; as in Antimoniuretted hydrogen, 
Sb H a , also called Antimoniated hydrogen, Antimo- 
nious hydride. Antimony trihydride, and Stibine. 
1854 Scoffkrn in Or As Lire. Sc. Chem. 471 Antiraoniu- 
1 hydrogen is generated whenever ' 


Philos. 400 Basil Valentine is the first chemist who has do. 
scribed the process of extracting antimony from the ndphuvet, 
though it does not appear that he wee the inventor of this 
p r ocess. s886 Ruskin Ethics ef Dust 77 Sulphide of end- 
mony. .looks like mere purple wool, but it Is all of purple 
needle crystals. 387s use Diet, Arts I. $6 Native Anti- 
mony is a mineral of e tin-white colour end streak, and of 


retted hydrogen is generated whenever hydrogen gas is de- 
veloped in a liquid holding antimony in solution. 1873 
Williamson Chem.% 143 Antimoniuretted hydrogen is formed 
in a similar manner to arseniurefted hydrogen. 

AntimO ‘llOUS, a., variant of An iimoniouh. 

1868 Dana Min. 39 Sulphurous and ontimonous fumes. 

Antimony vse’ntimani). [ad. med.L. antimd - 
nium, of unknown origin, used by C'onstantinus 
Africanus of Salerno (Chaucer's 'cursed monk, daun 
Constantyn,’ Merck. T. 5^6), in end of nth c., 
whence also in all the mod. langs. 

Prob., like other term* of alchemy, a corruption of some 
Arabic word, refashioned so as to wear a Gr. or L. aspect — 
perhaps, as has been suggested, of the Arabic name 
uthmud,othmod, itself, latinized a sathimodinm, atimodimn , 
atiwoniuw. autimoninw. The earlier form of the Arab, 
is tthmid, in which Littrtf suggests an adaptation (quasi 
isthimmid) of Gr. tni itnU-a variant of utimhi, whence also 
L. stibium. If this conjecture be substantiated, antimonium 
and stibium will be transformations of the same word. 

1 Popular etymology' has analyzed Fr. antbnoine os Aft 1 + 
tnoino against the monks (‘ monks'- bane'), and, as usual 
in such cases, supported the derivation by an idle tale (see 
Johnson), making the name originate (more than 400 years 
too late) with the chemist Basil Valentine, in end of 15th c.] 

1 . One of the elementary bodies, a brittle metallic 
substance, of bright bluish white colour and flaky 
crystalline texture. Its metallic characteristics are 
less pronounced than those of the metals generally; 
and it forms the fourth member of the natural series 
nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
and some others, which are in different combina- 
tions triads and pentads. Symbol Sb {Stibium). 

a. Alchern. and Pharrn. Originally applied to 
the native trisulphide (called also gray antimony, 
or Stibnite ; or when calcined and powdered, ertide 
or black antimony ), the oriyyi , out h, vKarvoipOaX* 
fiov, stibium of the ancients, and alko\'l of the 
Arabs, used to stain the eyelids (see Aloohol) ; 
the antimonium, pretexts, leo ruber, plumbum ni- 
grum, lupus metallorum of the alchemists. 

Butter of Antimony, an old name of the trichloride, *a 
translucent fatty mass'; Crocus <f Antimony, an impure 
sulphide of antimony and sodium, formed as a scoria in 
smelting antimony; Flotvers of A utinumy, crystals of the 
trioxide formed when the metafis suhliiped : Glass of Anti- 
many, an oxy-sulphide fused ; Saffron tf Antimony a* Red 
A Htimony (see 3 ». 

1477 Norton Ord.Alch. in Ashm. 1653 iii. 30 Is Antimony, 
Arsenick, Honey, Wax and Wine. 1585 Lloyd Treat. 
Health D g, A lyke vertue hath Antimonium, receyuyd 
wyth water. 1805 Tim me Quersit. xiiL 58 From this tree of 
Sat u me springeth antimony, as the first branch of the stock 
which the phylosophera cal their magnesia. 1846 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Jip, 53 Stibium or glaisse of Antimony, ap- 
pears somewhat red in g loose, but in its powder yellow. 1889 
Gasophyl. Angl., Antimony, a famous Mineral amongst 
Chymists . . It certainly comes from the Arab Atimad, sig- 
nifying the same. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Antimony is what 
we properly call a semi-metal, being a fossil substance com- 
posed of tome undetermined metal(tqmbined with a sulphu- 
rous and stony substance. 8Nn«tidn there are veins of a 
red or golden colour intermixed, from which it is called male 
antimony ; that without them behfg denominated female, 

b. Chem, The simple element. (Called by earlier 
chemists Kegulus of Antimony.) 

3788 Howard EncycL n« Pure regulua of antimony Is a 
bright semi-metal resemnlinf tin or dusky silver. It is 



the side of arsenic, phosphorus, and nitrogen. 

2 . with quailftisifioiis: Arsenical Antimony, 
the mineral AUemontite ; Gray Antimony, the 
native sulphide of antimony, called as a mineral 
Stibnite or Antimonite; Bod Antimony, the mine- 
ral Kermesite, a compound of the oxide and sul- 
phide ; White Antimony, antimony trioxide, the 
mineral Valentinite ; Sulphurated Antimony, the 
sulphide with a small admixture of the oxide, used 
in medicine; Tartarated Antimony, tartar emetic. 

3 . attrib., ojb in Antimony oxide, sulphide, oree t eta 
spec . Antimony blende - Red Antimony; Anti- 
mony bloom -White Antimony; Antimony 
glanoe « Gray Antimony (see 1) ; Antimony 
oohre, the mineral Cervantite ; Antimony ver- 
milion* a red pigment precipitated from an anti- 
monial solution. 

3880 Pi esse Lab. Chem, Wand. 80 The antimony minee an 
chiefly in Hungary, Transylvania and Germany. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chew. I. 311 Antimony is found in combination with 
oxygen, viz. as trioxide, in the form of antimony bloom, 
whito antimony, or Valentinite, SbiOa, and as tetroxide, 
antimony ochre or Cervantite, bbiO«. 1875 U re Diet . A rtt 
1 . 195 Antimony Glance . . sometimes occurs compact, but 
usually in very long prismatic or acicular crystals, or in a 
fibrous form. 

Antinational («nti,nse jbnai), a. Opposed 
to one's own nation, or to a national party. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 193 So selfish, so anti- 
national a feeling. 1840 Gen. P. Tiiomvson Ji.rerc. (1843' V. 
308 What an anti-national church to this day denominates 
the Great Rebellion. >858 Bright Sp. 39 Oct. (1876) 466 
My opinions arc not. .so anti-national as some, .have some- 
times assumed. 

Antinephritio (te:nti,nffri tik), a. Med. [mod. 
f. Gr. urrt against + voippint disease of the kidneys 
(f. vt<pp 6 t kidney) + -It?.] A. adj. Of use against 
disease of the kidneys. B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

1878 Phillips, Antiuephritic medicines, such as cure the 
Distempers of the Reins. 1706 Ibid., Antincnhriticks or 
Antinephritick medicines. 1830 I.indi.by Nat. Syst. Hot. 306 
The root is supposed . . to have aniincphritic virtues. 

Antinome (re ntiiumm). rare. [f. Gr. uvri 
against, opposite + law. Cf. Antinomy.] 
A logical contradiction or contrary. 

1864BURTON Scot A br. 375 His notion of the real value of 
the precious metals was the antinome. .of his view that their 
cost prevented the supply of money in sufficient abundance. 

Antinomian. (crntin£»*mian), a. and sb. [f. 
med.L. Antinomi the name of the sect (f. Gr. dirrl 
against + vb^as law) + -an.] 

A. adj. Opposed to the obligatoriness of the 
moral law ; of or pertaining to tne antinomians. 

1845 Milton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 205 Anabaptistical, Anti- 
nomian. Heretical, Atheistical Epithets. 1719 Watekland 
Vtnd. Christ's Div. Pref., Men. .bred up (during the great 
Rebellion) in the Predestinarion and Antinomian Tenets. 18813 
H. Rogers Howe x. vj\ A fierce agitation of the whole Anti- 
nomian controversy. 

B. sb. One who maintains that the moral law 
is not binding upon Christians, under the ' law of 
grace.' spec. One of a sect which appeared in 
Germany in 1535, alleged to hold this opinion. 

3845 Pagitt Heresiogr , <i66a) 120 The antinomians are so 
called, becuuse they would have the law abolished, *7 fie 
Hume Hist. Eng. 11806) IV. lx. 484 The antinomians even 
insisted that the obligations of morality and natural law 
were suspended. 1857 Spurgeon Park St. Pulpit 1 1 . 133, 
I am rather fond of being called an Antinomian . . the term 
is generally applied to thoee who hold truth pretty firm, and 
will not let it go. 

Aufifistniaiiiein . [f. prec. + -IftM.] The 
doctrine or practice of antinomians ; avowed re- 
jection of the moral law. 

1843 Milton Dhrorce xiv. (1851) 55 Anabaptism, Familism, 
AntinomianUm, and other fanatuik dreams. 1715 Burnet 
Own Times (1833) 1 . 45s False notions in religion, which led 
to Antinomianism. >870 Farrar Paul 1 1 . 140 The charge of 
antinomian ism, which St. Paul sets aside in x Cor. ix. 31. 
f AiiHfiA«mia« 4 ea | v. Obs. rare. [£. as ]wec. 
+ -IZK.1 To teach, or imbue with, antinomianism. 

sfi 9> Christ Exalt. | >08. 87 He . . confronts his now self 
Arminianizingfor Mr. Williams, by his then self Antino- 
mianifing for Dr. Owen. 1707 Humprkv Do JustM, Baxt, 
8 Who is a sober Preacher, and not Antinomionu'd, 
f Antinomic, a. 1 and sb. Obs . rare [f. L. 
Antinom-i (see Antinomian) 4 -ic .1 - Antinomian. 

sgM T. Rogers 39 Art. oa Islebius and his followers, the 
Antinomies, who will not have God s law to be preached. 

Atifinaml^ (oentinp-mik), a . a rare. [ad. Gr. 
brrivofuabt of the nature of an dvrivopfa : see Anti- 
nomy and -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, antinomy ; involving a conflict of laws. 

1849 K 1 nor lev in Lett. 4 Mem. 1. 196 Such an antinomle 
pair are those two great sayings He that loveth not knoweth 
not God/ and, ' If a man hate not lather, mother, wife, ho 
cannot be my disdplw' 
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AntlllOTBiflil, a. rare. [f. u prec. + -alL] 
Characterised by, or given to, antinomies 

«•» 9 A, .* D n. *vii, 590 Kent bolds that Tea- 

•on ■ in itself antinomical, U that it comes into contra- 
diction with itself by a necessary illusion. 1976 Barino- 
Ooulo Grig Ret Belie/ II. ea Let ns study that law . . is 
its antinomical conception. 

tiatjwaiim* Obs. [f. as next + -is*.] 
Opposition to or rejection of the moral law ; an* 
tihomianism. 

*6*8 Manton Exp. Jude 19 Wks. 1871 V. 33s They turn 
..antinomtets,and andnomism is but sin licensed and privi- 
leged. 167a Jacomb Comm. Rom, viiL (1868) 363 There is 
ao Anti n om i sm in this if it be rightly understood. 

tifttiliomilt. Obs. [f. L. Antinomy (see 

A»TI» 01 tf 4 M) + -1 ST.] • Antinoxian 16. 

ids* Sanderson Serm. Ad Popt viL (1674)098 Antinomistn 
who quite cancel the whole Law of God under the pretence 
of Christian Liberty. sflgfi Traff Exp. ■ Tim. iiL 17 Con- 
troversies against . . Antinomists. 

Antinomy (#ntin6mi). [ad. L antinomia, a. 
Gr. dynroiua, f. fori against + vu/ior law: cf. Fr. 
antinomic (16th c.).] 

1 . A contradiction in a law, or between two equally 
binding laws. 

r DBB in Chatham Misc. I. 7 In antinomys, imagined 
in the law, I had good hap to finds out their agree- 
menfees. s6gp Lestrancr A lliarue 0/ Div. Off. 939 An 
antinomy, a justlc between the Canon laws of our Church 
and the law of the land. 1781 Gibbon Dect. 4 F. xliv, The 
antinomies or contradictions of the Code and Pandects. 
1875 Posts Gains 11. aso We have here a case of Antinomy 
(contradictory laws) In Justinian's legislation, 
b. A conflict of authority. 

184a Os Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 934 The capital fault In 
the operative constitution of Rome had long been in the 
antinomies, if I may be pardoned for so learned a term, of 
the public service. 

+ 2 . A contradictory law, statute, or principle ; 
an authoritative contradiction. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce it. iii. (1847) 139/a That his holiest 
people might as it were by his own antinomy, or counter- 
statute, live unreproved. 1640 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Extmp. 
Add. iv. 48 The signes which tne Angel gave . . are direct 
antinomies to the lusts of the flesh. 1696 — Dens Just if.. 
An Antidote, and Antinomy of their great objection. 

3 . A contradiction between conclusions which seem 
equally logical, reasonable, or necessary * a para- 
dox ; intellectual contradictoriness. ( After Kant.) 

s8oa H.C. Robinson Diary 1. 144 The antinomies of pure 
reason. 1837 T. Webb Intell. Locke ix. 175 The imagina- 
tion was distracted on every side by counter inconceivabili- 
ties, the Mind was divided against itself ; Antinomy was 
its very law. 1877 Caird Philos. Kant 11. xvi. 566 Criticism 
must discover the nature and extent of the antinomies of 
reason, and must show that they are dogmatically insoluble; 
or that, whichever of the alternative solutions we adopt, 
we are led into absurdity and contradiction. 

Anti-odontalgio im-'nttiMjtate'ldgik), a. and 
sb. Med. [Anti- 3J A. adj. Of use against 
toothache. B. so. Anything so used. 

1817 Coleridge Chun Times (1830) III. 051 The famous 
anti-odontalgic teeth of St. Apollonia. i8ai Byron Whs. 1837 
V. 349 Tooth-powder, tooth-brushes, or any such anti-odont- 
algic . . articles. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Antodontalgic. 

Anti-orgastic (arnti,pjgje-stik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 4 - Gr. * 6 pyaaTin- 6 s, f. bpya-*iv to be ex- 
cited.] Allaying passion or excitement, sedative. 
1880 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

+ A*ntlp&:paoy. Obs. [f. L. antiptipa Anti- 


1843 Marshall Lett, y Champions of the Antipsriiamtn- 
tary causa 1S0 Bono Scutum Keg. 843 The books of the 
Royalists, .ha calleth anti-Parliamentary Pamphlets. 

9 . Against parliamentary usage. 

■806 Burton Diary 1. 007 Divers petitions were cast upon 
the table in a very confused way, and excepted unto . . a a 
anti-parliamentary, 

tA^MpurliisBlSBtsS'r. Obs, [Cf . pamphlet- 
eer^ A writer or speaker against (toe Long) 
Parliament. 

1843 Prynnr Open. Gt. Seat Ep., Silenced the . . Tongues 
of most Anti-Parli&menteers. 

Antipathotio (fcntiptyrtlk), a. [ad. as- 
sumed Gr. f. uvrivadf-siv to have 

on aversion (see next) ; cf. wadqnadr f. wabt-uv.] 
Having an antipathy or constitutional aversion ; 
opposed in nature or disposition {to) 

gage Canterbnr. Self-Con/v. 93 The Scots humour .. is be- 
come naturally anlipathetick to the masse. 1789 Bentham 
Prime. Legist vi. f 35 Sympathetic and antipathetic sensi- 
bility are commonly stronger in her l the female). 1831 Arnold 


iSsB in Todd iI8b Athenaeum No. 9848. 673 Designed . . 
with care and somewhat antipathetically delineated, the 
lookers-on are but tame spectators, 

AntlvatllO'tiOttiXlOBB. rare-*, [f. as prec. 
+ -NJE8HJ The quality or state of Ixring anti- 
pathetical, or * of Having a natural contrariety to 
anything.’ J. 

1731 in Bailey ; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Antipathic («nti,parj>ik)» a. [ad. Fr. anti- 
pathioue , f. antipathic Antipathy : see -ic.] Of 
or belonging to antipathy ; of contrary nature or 
character {to ) ; spec, in Med. having or producing 
the contrary symptoms. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 5x3 The antipathic [method], .oppose* 
contrary to contrary. 1866 J Martineau Ess. 1. 369 [These] 
were violently antipathic to those. 1868 W. Grko Lit. 4 
Soc. Jndgm. 94 They l Napoleon and Madame de StntlJ were 
antipathic in their views. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Antipathic 
. .also applied to palliative medicines. 

Antipathist (dtnti-pApist). rare. [f. as Anti- 
path-ize : see -ibt.] One possessed by an anti- 
pathy or constitutional aversion ; a natural enemy. 

1S17 Coleridge Sib. L genus 1 1 . a8i Sole Positive of Night I 
Antipsthist of Light a 183a Bentham Rationale Evict 
Wks. 184^ VII. 115 On the part of the antipathist, the pro- 
fession ofincredulity is but a pretence. 

tAati'patllita. Obs. rare- 1 . [See -it*.] - prec. 

1607 Feltham Resolves 11. Ivi. 11677) *74 As if nature had 
framed him an Antipathite to Virtue. 

AntipathiM (ifcnti*p 41 »iz), v. ? Obs. rare. [f. 
Antipath- y + -is* : the opposite of sympathise . J 
X. intr. To feel the opposite ; to show contrariety 
of feeling or disposition. 

c 1633 1 '. Adams Wks. 1 1 1. 137 <D.)That which ontipathises 


+ A'ntip&paoy. Obs. [f. L. anlip&pa Anti- c 1633 T. Adams Whs. 1 1 1 . 137 (D.)That which ontipathises 
POPK, after papacy.] The position of antipope. .muiut on. thing nrmp.thi.eth with another. ■% r. May 
1670 G. H .Hut. Cardmaltm. i. *38 The French, or £ ityr. Puff. 18 Being moved to witipethu. . . bjr my pre- 
r.i.u n ;. n inti nn— I.:. i.ii iunaM. c~» suming insolence. 


Catalonian Anti-pope, renounc'd his Anti-papacy first. 

Antipape, early Eng. (and Fr.) t. Antipop*. 

Aat&parallal (mnuiparriUdl), a. and sb. rare . 

t i- Parallel, but opposed or contrary. Obs. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm. 646 (T.) To take the opposite course, 
and to provide our remedy anti-parallel to their disease. 

2 . Geom. Anti parallel lines or Antiparallels : two 
lines which make with two other lines angles 
equal each to each, but contnuy ways, one being 
exterior and the other interior. 


1798 Hutton Math. Did. 1 . 19a. 

Aatiparalytio (wmtiipser&li'tik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Tending to prevent or 
counteract paralysis. B. sb. A medicine ao used. 
>788 in Johnson. i 88 o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


> in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


T AmtiMVftlyidftal, a. Obs. * prec. 

1876 Phil. Trans. XI. 743 Fomentations made with the 
decoction of Emmets, very ami-paralyticaL 

tAntiparlfi. Obs. tare, [f. Anti- 4- Paulk, f. 
Fr. parltr to speak.] An exchange of words, a 
conference. 

180a F. Verb {title) Extremities urging the Lord General. . 
to offer the late Antiparle with the Archduke. 

t a. Obs. [Ann- 3.] 

Opposed to (the Long) Parliament. 

s6*3 Prynne Power of Part 11. P ref. A a These Anti- 
pBrtiamentail Momussea. s 86 o Bond Scutum Reg. 943 But 
as not Mr. Prynne the Anti-parliaincntal Moraus and Viper? 

AattmurliuMnteTiaa, «. (andri.) [Anti- 
3, 5.] w Antitahliaubntaby I. 

184* Camrbbll Chancellors (1857) IV. xciv, sot To make 
himself knoWn at Court as an antiparliamentanan lawyer. 

JbtlpiMrliMaimtMy, a. TAnti- 3.1 

+ 1 . Opposed to (the Long) Parliament or the 
parliamentavy party. Obs. or Hist. 


Satyr. Puppy 18 Being moved to antipathize . . by my pre- 
suming insolence. 

2 . trans. To render antipathetic, to affect with 
contrariety or hostility of feeling. 

1867 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 55 Had God antipathized 
and severed their conjunction, they had not done that com- 
plicated mischief. 1788 J. Williams L'hildr. Thespis (179a) 
1 13 As venomous reptiles antipathized gaze. 

Aat&*patlli:iing, ppl. a. ? Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ino 5 *.] Having contrary feelings or dispositions. 

a 1840 Jackson Whs, (1673) 1 1 539 Reconciliation of hos- 
tile and antipathizing natures. 

t Anti*pathoUB, <*• Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Anti- 
path-y or Crdvriffafi-^r (see next) -ous.] Op- 
posed in nature or disposition ; antipathetic. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. 4 Plays in One IK.) In this anti- 
pathous extreme. 1618 — Q. Corinth iil i. As if she saw 
something antipathous Unto her virtuous lire. 
Antipathy (&nti’ptyi). [ad. L. antipathies , a. 
Gr. tlNriRdfifio, n. of state f. ixnxaBrfs opposed in 
feeling, f. dyrt against 4 * wabot, vdfii-, feeling. Cf. 
Fr. antipatkie , in Cotgr. 161 i.l 
+ 1 . Contrariety of feeling, disposition or nature 
(between persons or things) ; natural contrariety or 
incompatibility. The opposite of sympathy. Obs. 

rites Holland Pliny (1634) II. 430 The vepugnoncie and 
contrariety in nature widen the Greeks call antipathic. s8o§ 
Smaks Lear 11. ii. 03 No contraries hold more antipathy, 


in Stanley Life (1838) 1. 350 Many . . are so antipathetic to 
it [cholera^ that neither contagion nor infection will give it 
to them. *86* Trollope Briton Est. xxv. 996 The whole 
place and everything about it was antipathetic to her. 

AntipataetioiL [f. as prec.-r-AL 1 .] Of 
antipathetic nature or tendency. Const, to. 

1801 Cornwallyeo Ess. ii. xxxviii. (1631) 143 Able to re- 
sist things Antipatheticall. 1656 Cowley Davideis 1. (1669) 
38 note. Serpents, .being the creatures most antipathetical 
and terrible to humane nature. 1889 Lucky Euro*. Mar. 1. 
L 18 Profoundly antipathetical to utilitarian morals. 

Antipatho tioally, adv. Tf. prcc. + -lt 2 .] 
In an antipathetical manner ; with antipathy. 

■ m . .aa. jaI %Y — / n f I 


2 . Feeling against, hostile feeling towards ; con* 
stitutional or settled aversion or dislike. 

s6o6 Warner AiEMng, »v, iff Wert other Rankes 

not free of Publique-wealmriN/^aM^T 1883 Butler Hnet 
1. 1. 908 A Sect, whose chief Devotion ties In odd perverse 
Antipathies : In falling out with that or thin 1731 tr. Rol- 
lin' s Am. nist. (1897) 1 . 144 Mutual hatred and antipathy. 
s8ga C. BrontH Fillet te via, (1876)67 To attempt to touch 
herbeart waa the surest way to rouse her antipathy, 
b. Const, against, to ; between persons. 

1618 Withes Fee Nabeo Wks. 1633, 517, I no Antipathy 
(as yet) have had Twixt me and any Creature God hath 
made. 1867 Psimatt City 4 Count. Build. 98 A kind of 
Antipathy against the thriving of any but themselves, sysa 
Addison Sped. No. 440 F 5 Having the same Natural An- 
tipathy to a Pun, which some have to a Cat i8g8 Max 
MUller Chips (1880) II. xxvli. 394 A mutual antipathy be- 
tween the white and the black mail. 

8. cotter. + a. 'Dial which ia contrary in nature 
(obs.). b. The object of antipathy or settled dislike. 

<8aa Massinger ft Dbkkkr Virg. Mart. iv. iii. To go 
Where all antipathies to comfort dwell. z8ot Nohhis Prod. 
Disc. 005 Evil Is the great antipathy of Human Nature . . 
her great and general Abhorrence. 1777 Sheridan Trip to 
Scarb. xi. i, Men that may be called the beau's antipathy, 
for they axree in nothing but walking upon two legs. 

t Antipelargy. Obs. rare-*, (a. *r. anti- 
pelargie (Cotgr.), ad. mcd.L. antipelargta. a. G r. «Inti- 
wtKapyia mutual love, f. wo Aopy-or stork, a bird sup- 
posed to be peculiarly affectionate.] (See quot.) 

18*8 Blount GUssogr., Anttpelargy, the reciprocal love 
of children to their parents, or (more generally 1 any requital 
or mutual kindness. 1731 Bailey, Ant ip* lurry . a mutual 
thankfulness or requiud of a benefit ; but especially a child's 
nourishing a parent in old age. 

AntipendiuXD, incorr. form of Antkpendium. 
AntipftEi#Si3 (oemtiiptaritp’dik), a. Med. 

S Anti- 3.] Destroying the periodicity of diseases 
bat nm a typical course. 

1861 Hulme Afoquin- Tandou 11. v. ii. 986 The poison of 
the Arachnids, .is at other times anti-penodic. 

II Antiperistft lai*. Phys, [mod.L., f. next, 
on Gr. analogies.] Antiperistaltic action. 

18*9 Todd Cycl. A nut. 4 Pjfys. V. 349/1 An abnormal anti- 
peristalsis, by which they li.e. the contents of the intestine) 
are propelled backward* towards the stomach. 

Alltiperiltaitdo (anti, per istmliik), a. Phys, 
[ANTI-3.J Contrary to peristaltic motion j acting 
upwards. (See quot.) 

iye6 I'M 1 1 i.l, ph, Antiperisfaltich Motion, an irregular Mo- 
tion of the guts. *797 gz Chambers ( pel. s.v., As the |wri- 
staltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of two intestines 
from above, downwards ; the antiperistaltic motion is their 
contraction from below, upwards, a 1849 Syd. Smith Plymlep 
Lett, ix. They are nauseous, antipenstaltic, and eineticuL 

II Antdpftriritafti* (rcnli,ix'ri stasis), arch. [L., 
a. Gr. dfTiVspiaraats, f. dvrl against 4- wtpioraait 
a standing round, circumsYance.J Opposition or 
contrast of circumstances; thj force of contrast or 
contrariness ; resistance or reaction roused against 
any action. 

**? Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. (1633) 99 Tin doubtless 
this Antiperuktasis (Bear with the word, 1 hold it not amiss). 
164a Fuller Joseph’s Coat (1867) 99 Having their penury 
doubled by the antiperistaris of others plenty, a 1703 Bub- 
Kirr On Jv. T. 9 Cor. iv. 16 The cold butts of persecution. . 
did. by a spiritual antiperistasis, increase the heat of grace 
within. 1837 Macaulay Bacon, Ess. 1 . 410/a *He tells us, 
that in physics the energy with which a principle acts is 
often increased by the aniiperistasis of its opposite. 

▲tttiperistft'tio, -aL a. rare. [f. prec., on 
Gr. analogies ; see -ic, -al.J Of the nature of anti- 
peristasis; contrary or in opposition to its sur- 
roundings, heightened by force of contrast. 

1601 Cornwallyks Ess, ii. xlv. (1631) S47 For in reason and 


discourse. .there is more then an Aniiperistaiicall Vertue. 
165a Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834. 989 The antiperistatick 
faculty of a fountain or spring-well in the summer season, 
whose nature is to be the colder within itself the greater cir- 
cumubresistancc of heat be in the aire which surrounds it 

Antiperistl'tioaUy, adv. rare . [f. prec. + 
-ly Jn an anttperistatic fashion ; by force of 
contrast or contrariness. 

16): T. Adams Exp. 9 Pel. ii. aa Like enow or ice in a 
vault or deep pit which aiitiperistLat]tcally waxeth cold for 
the neighbouring heat. 

t Antiperlate’se, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [irreg. f. An- 
T1PKM8TA8IH, for -stosc or -s/osizt.] To strengthen 
by the force of contrast or contrariness. 

idea J. Davies Mimm in Mod. 15 iD.) Anteperisteeing hir 
pow'm with grace. 

AntivM«!l«ntial (smtiipestilcn/ill), a. and 


(oemtlipestilcnjal), a. and 
sb. Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against the 
plague ana similar epidemics. B. sb. (sc. medicine). 

1883 Phil Trans. XI 1 1. 104 Rare Antipestilentials, excel- 
lent Oyles, Liquors, etc. 1790 De Foe Plague Wks. V. 33 
Antipesiilcntial pills. 1743 tr. HeistePs Sure, sos Certain 
hot Spirits or waters, dignified with the Title of . . Anti- 
pestilential. • 

Antipfttalow (emi,pe‘tfiUs), a. Hot. [t. Gr. 
dvrl opposite + rlroA-ov petal a -our.] (See quot.) 

sBBe Gray Bot. Text-bh. vl | 3. 178 Antipetalous , those 
stamens which stand before petals, whether adnatc or free. 

Aatiphumio (amti,fa*jmik^ a. Med . [f. Anti- 
jt + Gr. +&ppait - ov poison: see Almxiphariiio.] 
Antidotal, alexipharmic. *6n in Mavnr Exp. Lex. 

[Anti- 3.] Opposed 

to phlebotomy or bleeding. 


Smaks Lear 11. il 93 No contraries hold more antipatny, 
Then 1, and such a knaue. sfige Bentley Boyle Led. 07 
When occult quality, and sympathy and antipatny were ad- 
mitted tor satisfactory explications of things. 

+t>. Const, with a thing; between things. Obs. 
sflos Holland Pliny (*634) II. 997 Such a contrarietie in 
nature or AnUpathie there te. .between them and this herb. 
9806 Bacon Sytva § 983 The Sea Hare hath an Antipathy 
with the Lungs . . and erodeth them, ifigg Gurnall Chr, 
in Arm. Ix. | a (1689) 34 bjt An Antipathy betwixt sinning 
and praying. 


▲impstiioaxsTiAir. 

till Focd Handbk S/mi* II. 775 In rude mA aatiphU- 
bocomical health. 

(setntl|fledxi*sti!n\ o. tod 


XTIPHLOOI oT-OM + -IAN. See AlfTI- fl ] 

ilogiiton/ 


tk if. 

JL atij, OpjKMed to the theory of 4 i>hl _ 
or the existence of ah element of pore ore. B. tk 

An opponent of thin theory. 

t7«B PeiMTLKY in PhiL Tram. LXXIX. 13 Sulphur In 
not that simple sulistanoe which the ait tiphlogist Ians sup* 
pose, mi w. Nicholson Chem. 183 The antiphlogistiau 
philosophers. m3 — Diet. Cheat. II. die The aniiphlo^is. 
tian theory, mm Edin. Rev. VI. soa The amiphtogisuana 
have nothing to a read. 

Aatiplllogistio (imti|(Wl3i-stik), a. and sk 
[f. as prec- + *io ; cf. phlogistic!] A. tulj . 

1. prec. adj. 

*788 Priestley in Phil. Tram ; LXXVIII. 156 They can* 
not be simple substances, as the antiphlogistic theory makes 
them to be. c s 96 a J. Wyldk in C/nr. Sc. I. 88/3 Hie new 
theory of combustion, the Antiphlogistic. 

2. AM. Counteracting or reducing inflammation. 

1969 Buchan Dom, Med. diiL ^ i8a6> 184 The plethoric slate 

of the patient, .led to the employment of the antiphlogistic 
. .treatment. 1803 Edits. Rev. I. 471 The disoaM is. .to be 
treated by topical remedies and the antiphlogistic plan. >877 
Kosmns t/amlbh. Med. 1 . 119 All antiphlogistic remedies 
are to be deprecated. 


b. fig. Allaying excitement, ran. 
184a Vi 000 Kilmauserg cx xx vi, None n 


1 more needs a Mat* 


thew to preach, A cooling antiphlogistic speech. 

B. so. A medicinal agent allaying inflammation. 
1744 ftsRKKLKY Sint 59 (T.) A powerful antiplilogistick, 
and preservative against corruption and infection. 187s 


£3 


and preservative against corruption and infection. s8 
H. Wood Thera/. 11879* 50 As an antiphlogistic, nitrate 
silver acts . . as an uHinugcnL 

Antiphloginton (se'nt^flodarst^n), attrib. 
comb. [Anti- 4 4 - I’Mlogist-uN (i>r.tp\oyi<rr 6 y burnt, 
f. tp\oy{-nv to set on fire, f. <f>\ 6 y-a flame).] - Anti- 
I»H LOO HITT AN a. 

Wilron R. Forbes Jv. 117 The partisans of the 
phlogiston and the am {phlogiston camp. 

Antiphon (arntifdu). Also 6-8 antiphone, 
[a. Fr. ant iphone, or ad. me&.L. attiifihbna, an adapt- 
ation as a sb. 1cm. sing, of C»r. tA uvr'ufwva sb. 
(prop, adj.) neut. pi, musical accords, things 
4 sounding in response, 1 of which the sing, rb dvri- 
efxvwor is used by Aristotle for 4 an Accord in the 
octave 1 ; f. dm in return + -<pan>os sounding, f. <pc*. i) 
vocal sound. Antiphon in tints a re-adaptation of 
the word which in earlier times became Anthkm, 
after the latter had lost its etymological sense.] 

1. A vcrsiclc or sentence sung by one choir in 
response to another. 

a 165a \. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 133 Tha reaponuU or anti- 
phons wherein each of them catcheth at the other's part, 
and keepn time with it. i6tfx T. F. S. (title) A Manual of 
Prayers end Litanies, Hymns with Antiphonea. i8mJoh< 
som Britt amp xvi. 969 The antiphons were sung by tne choir* 
boys alone. 

2. A composition, in prose or verse, consisting 
of verses or passages sung alternately by two choirs 
in worship ; - Anthem in the original sense, but 
passing also early into the modern se. sc of anthem . 

c sfloo Ctmsecr. None in Maakell Mon. II. 318 Syngeng 
all together thys antiphone : And tin Christ 1 sum. x6a6 
Donne Stmt. iv. 38 The whole Quire . . may joyue with old 
Simeon in this Antiphon, Nunc Dimittis. 1633 Pagitt 
Christ ianogr. 1. it. ^636) 70 In a certaine Antiphone or 
H ymn. 18m Green Short Hist. i. 1 6 . (1881) 5a Tones which 
the excited ears around frame Into a joyous antiphon. 

8. techn. 4 A short piece of plain-song introduced 
before a psalm or canticle, to the Tone of which 
it corresponds, while the words are selected to as 
specially to illustrate and enforce the evangelical 
or prophetic meaning of the text.' llelmore in 
Grove Afus. Dirt. 1879. 

1777 T. Warton Rug. Poetry II. 56 (T.> A sort of office. . 
consisting of an antiphone, veraicle, response and collect. 

4. transf. A response, answer. 

1631 Reltq. Wot ton. 376 <T.) The great synod of Protestant 
ambassadors that are to meet at Ham borough, which to me 
sounds like an antiplione to the other malign conjunctions 
at (Jolen. 1880 Mss. Whitney Odd or Even xxL es8 A 
curious, fine ring in his Cone, die antiphon, perhaps, to the 
clear, sweet pride that had been in Frances 

Antiphonal (dnti'OMU), a. and sb. [a. OFr. 
anti phonal , ad. Tmed.L. antiphdndl-is : see Anti- 
phon and -al.] A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of an antiphon ; sung alternately. 

17x9 Hingham Orig. Redes. V. am. * 336 By wny of anti- 
1 1 - * “ 1 ’ " J " 1 (T.v 


wny 

‘ Antiphonal 


phounl or alternate Melody, /bid. IL ux ( „ 

singing was first brought into the church of Milan. 1839 
Sat. Rett, s July 16 The antiphons! effect of the double 
choruses, .in 4 Tny right hand, O Lord.* 

2. Responsive in sound, or \transf.) other effect. 

1848 Mariotti Italy 1 . 2 . 121 A peal of the organ is anti* 
phonal to a flourish of trumpets. t868 SwtvsvBNB Rss. 4 
Sind, 373 The dim floor-woric in front, .is antiphonal to the 
wealth of water beyond. 

B. sb. An antiphonal collection: an antiphonary . 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. 1/379 (Wsriuun] left all his. .Led- 
gers, Grayles and Antiphunals to Wykehatu CoH. 187a 
Yeats Tech. Hist. Comm. 379 Ilia mhsala and antiphouals 
placed in churches exhibited magnificent exteriors. 

Antiphonally, O dv. [f. prec. 4- -lt*.] Iu ail 
antiphonal maimer, with, responsive voices. 


87 * 

X7S3 Chamrem £>r£ St)//. av., The O re eki have a method 
wangidf Antiphonally. 1889 Reader 19 Aug. *14 A ‘daa* 

ichorus' where the two bodias of damsels answer each 

antiphonally in succsssfas couplets, itfi M. Davies 


loguec 
outer ■ 


Unorth. Load, mam A hymn eras sung xetiphoosliy, the singers 
Id! inside taking om versa, and thuae outside the other. 

tAuM'shmur. Oh. fad. Fr. mHpMtmurt, 
later ad. L. omtip/anSHum-. Me A*nnMUB.J 

m ANTIPHONXE, ANTIPHON ANY. 

(Not in Johnson 1755.) 1783 Burn Eeeles. La w (T-> The 
saiipbonar is that book which containatk the inyitalo 


responsories, verses, collect*, and whatever is said or sung 
in the quire, called tha seven hours or breviary. 

. Antiphonary (dwtiCfttihri). [ad. med.L. anti- 
phdn&s t-um , f. anti/h/tta : Met Antiphon and -Air. 
The earlier word was Antifhonkr.] A book con- 
taining a set or collection of antiphons. 

[trag Visit. Dean RaduUhm In Dugdale Hist. Si. PauVt 
(1668)317 Aatiphonarium Aibrid eat in doobus Voluminibus.] 
1881 Blount Giossogr., Antiphonary, a book containing the 
antiphons and verdcles sung by churchmen in the quire. 
0x780 Burney Hist. Mus. ad. •) 111 . L 0 This year all 
anttpnoiiaries. .were called in and destroyed. 1839 JxraaoN 
Brittany viii. 103 An ugly reading-desk, with agrees dogs- 
eared antiphonary lying open upon it. X879 Rockstro in 
Grove Diet Mus. I. 6zj This celebrated Antiphonary (of 
St. Gregory 1 was all but unanimously accepted. 

AntlpiiOMr (ifrnti-f&iaj). [a. OFr. antiphonier , 
f. tned L. antiphdndrium : see AntiPB0Nab,-ahy.J 
- Antiphon aby. 


lurdc. synge, As children lemed her antiphonere. 1483 
C axton Crold. Leg. 144/1 The anthyphoner on whyche ha 
lerned them Is yet there. 1370 Grindal Rem. (x843> *3S 
That antiphoners, mass books . . be utterly defaced, rent, and 
ubulithed. 1707 31 Chambesm Cycl. s.v. Ani i/ h ony , Among 
the number of ecclesiasttcal books formerly tmad.-we meet 
with antiphoners or antlphonarie*. 1803 Scott Pereril aoa 
Proper priest’s trappings — antijdiQiiers, missals and cdpes. 

AntiplumBtdO (semtiifone-tik^, a. rare [f. 
Cr. uktiJkuv-os ^aec Antiphon) alter Gr . fwijrut-us 
Pmonjctio.] 

1. Answering or matching in sound. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 71 Moore and Tom Campbell 
themselves admit 'spinach Is perfectly anliplionetic to 
' Green wich.’ 

2. Contrary or o]iposed to phonetic spelling. 

Antiphonio («ntifp-nik' # IX. rare. [f. Gr. drri- 

tpwv-os + -ic.J Antiphonal, mutually responsive. 

1847 Barham fagot. Leg. (1877) f ox The knight and the 
maiden had rung their antiphontc changes 011 her fine 
qualities. 

t Antiphomioal, a. Cbs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -10AL] * Antiphonal. 

X710 Whfatrlv Com. Prayer 1 Ci (T.) They sung in an 
antiphonica! way. 

J^tiphOTUOallj, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2] In 
on antipnonic or antiphonal manner ; antiphonally. 

1846 Maakell Mom. Rii. I. Introd 34 Portions of the ser- 
vices . . sung . . aiuiphonically. xflsx Q. Ren. No. 177. 237 
The singers, for their own ease, sang them antlphonically. 

Antiphony ^nti'fifni). [f. Gr. drrufwv-ut (see 
Antiphon) + -Y, as if repr. a Gr. ^dnnfuria, like 
avfiffwria Symphony.] 

llie words anti/hon and anti/hony , are very indistinctly 
separated in uie. lt would be better to use anti/hon of the 
actual responses, or alternately sung verses; and anti/heny, 
in form an alistrart sb. like sym/hony, en/hony, of anti- 
phonal composition, arrangement, or effect, and concretely 
of an antiphonal composition 


1. Opposition of sound ; or harmony thereby pro- 
duced. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 166 (R.) The harmony of music 
hath symphony by ani:phony ithat is to say) (be accord 
ariseth from discord, a 1780 Burney Hist. Mus. I, 137 fjoo.) 
Antiphony is more agreeable than homopliony. 1868 Cham- 
bers Eniyci. 1 . 397 Antiphone, s name given oy the ancient 
Greeks to a species of musical accompaniment in the octave, 
by instruments or voices, in opposition to that executed ill 
unison, which they called Hemo/heny. 

2. A musical response ; a responsive musical 
utterance, the answer made by oue voice or choir 
to another.*^ Antiphon t. 

199a tr. "Junius on Rev. six. a The tong of the Antiphonie 
or response. tf» Jackson Creed Wks. VI. 83 The anti- 
phony unto it would have been 4 NoeVil can come upon us.* 
mi Chambers Cycl . , Anti/hony , the Rrtswer made by one 
choir to another, when the pNalm or anthem is sung be- 
tween two. 1849 1 >B Ouincev Mail •coach in Mite, ll «it 
One after another, like toe antiphonies in the choral service. 

8, Alternate singing or chanting by u choir divided 

kXeofig. 

1 differs from ft- 

is only spoke by 

one person, whereas in the former the verses are sung by 
the two choirs alternately, syda Priestley Cerru/t. Chr. 

1 anthem, 1847 Mas. 

Life answering life 

iiVs 

30 June 836/1 1 Israel in Egypt*. . depends so largely. . upon 
the aatiptUMiy of double cnoruse% 

4. toner. A comfiosition ui prbse or verse, con* 
sisttng of verses sung altqmat^fy by two choirs in 
worship ; - Antiphon 3 . 

i888 Chamssss Encyst, f. *97 The dividing of the anti- 
phonies into verses, wkh rules regarding tha seme, is at- 
tributed to Pope Cudeetin in 43a. 

1 6. - Antiphon 3. Obt. 1733 CHAMam Cycl Sn//. 


the two choirs alternately. STBS niRSTLai 
II. viil taa Singing by andphony or anth 
Browning in Biacme. Mag* LX I. $33 Li ft 
across the vastprofoundln foil anti phony. 1 


6- trmsf. A retpoose or echo, 

s8g7 Trapp Ceatm, £*tk vUL 13 The JoyfW leer# 8m 

Km.. to draw necmranly fimm their audience, dp 
l>u Quincrv Rhei. Wka. XI. 43 It h not. .anyanch bravura, 
that will make a fit antiphony to this sublime rapture. 

H Aatiptoidii (fintrMiii). Hhet {L^a Gr. 
kreUhpMKt. f. brru/pai*** to express by the oppo- 
site.] A figure of speech by which words are used 
in a sense o^goeite to their ~ 


eir proper meaning. 

Wka. J3S7. 980/s Tterevnsof 
rrrxNHAM Eng.Peesdewon Aati- 


1333 Mosx Dobell. Salem v. 

ironye or aodphrasis. ifB# Puttrumaii — 

phrasisorthe Broad flouts as., tofaay tola Negro.. tugoed 
sooth ye are a fairs one. sigs Crom wviaA#//. # S/. (Ca 3 yki 
(18571 iL txo You are pastors, but it is by an antlphrasM, a 
minime /ascend*. tjmtr.RellMs Ane.HistMUijriXl.'smn. 
L 364Hewa«byaaupluaMasuraamedPbilmter. 1883 KaUr 
GrumeURx/. iv. (1896) 33 It was a bold anttphrasla that gave 
such a vernal title [Greenland] to this birth-place of Icebergs. 

Aatiphmrao (amtitfarstik), a. [ad* Gr. drr<- 
tb/aartK-bs, f. as prec.l Of or pertaining to anti- 
pnrasis ; opposed to the ordinary meaning. 

1840 Canterbur. Seff.Ceuv. Poetacr. 3 Things ore not al- 
ways* co rrespo n dent to their names; Etymologies are 
sometimes antiphnutick. 1883 E. Hooker ret tf. rordmgds 
Myst. Din. x8 An Anti-phrestic and Anti-Christian . . am- 
+ Oh.-\ 

1838 Blount Giossogr ., Auti/hrastical \ that hath or gives 
a contrary meaning to words. 

▲ntlphra-gticaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
In an ontiphrastic manner. 

1633 Br. Morton Discharge *06 (T.' In his fantiphrasticaHy 
so ciiUed) Sober Reckoning, xfigy G. Stamkry Hehumfs 
Find. 349 Medicines . . which deserve that name, and are 
not Ironically, or Antiphrasticaily named so. v/gs Bailey, 
A nti/hrastically , by way of Antlphrasis. x8x8 in Todd. 

Antiphtlusio (sentiiti xik), a. and sk Med. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Tending to check phthisis 
or consumption. B. sb. [sc. medicine.] 

1833 in Maynk Ex/. Lex. 

t Antiphtl&i’Bical, a. AM \ Ohs. ^ prec. 

1719 Giossogr. Neva, Anti/hihisical Medicines, such as 
withstand Consumption or Phthisick. 

AntlpLantio (tentiplsrstik), a. AM. [f. Anti- 
3 + vAa arnt-&s plastic, t. wk&oo-ttr to form.] * Un- 
favourable to the process of healing or of granula- 
tion 1 (Mayne); 1 also applied to medicines which 
impoverish the blood. 1 fyd. Sac. Lex. 
▲ntiplenritic ^ycmtiipluri tik ), a. and sb. AM. 
[f. Anti- 3 4-irAri/^rr.x-wr suffering from nhevpitii 
pleurisy, £ irAcvpd ribs.] A. adj. Of use against 
pleurisy. B. sb. [sc. medicine, application.] 

171a tr. Pemefs Hist. Drugs 1. 88 A good Sudorifick, and 
Antipleuritick. 1736 Bailey H ousts. Diet., Burdock . .s* ac- 
counted a DiaphorelLk and an Antiplcurctick. 

Antipodiagrie tK<ntiippdregrik), a. and sb. 
Aled. [I. Anti- 3 + Gr. uoHayput-v? gouty, f. nobby pa 
gout.] A. adj . Of use against gout. B. sb. 
[sc. medicine, application.] 

171a tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 198 There ia also prepar'd 
from it an excellent antipodagrick r leister. 1833 in Maynk. 

t Antipoda*grioal, a. C 36 r.=urec. 

1878 PkiL Trans!\l. 744 Some Anti-podagrical remedies, 
x68a Weekly Mem . 348 The antipodagrical moxa of the 
Chineaea. 

Antipodal (*nti-pAlfil), a. [f. Antipod-ns 

+ -ALl.j 

1. Of or pertaining to the antipodes ; situated on 
the opposite side of the globe. 

i6j/ Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. 306 The Americana are 
Antipodall unto the Indiana. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
(1B58) 46 The antipodal New Holland. 1877 Shikldr Final 
Philos . i& The Iriah St. Virgiliua in the ninth century, 
dared to advocate the theory of antipodal races. 

2. transf. Diametrically opposite Uo anything). 

1864 H. More Myst. Itsiq. iv. so So hornd and diabolical 
and ho antipodal to both the Person and Spirit of Christ. 
1848 Hawthorne Mosses 11. xil (1864) 351 There was no- 
thing so antipodal to his nature as this man's cold, unima- 
ginative sagacity. 1874 Hlackik SeUdJult. 70 Two such 
antipodal characters as Coleridge and Thomas Carlyle. , 
Antipodes!, a. rare. Erroneous form of prec; 
s88s C keg. Career 63 A true tale of antipodeal vicissltudea. 

Antipodean ( v *nti«p<W/‘*an>, a. [irreg. £ Anti- 
pode-h 4- -an ; pern, after European, but not ana- 
logous, a better form being the obi. Antipodian.] 
JL Of or pertaining to tne opposite side of the 
world ; esp. Australasian. 

s88x Sala Twice round Clock 33 Antipodean legiitlmtora 
have a refreshment room they call 'Bellaaiy’s. 1 1877 Heath 
Fern H\ Introd. 4 The antipodean range of the Fern World. 
2. humorously. Having everything upside down. 
xSjSa Dickbns Bleak H. <1093) 8ex A kind of Antipodean 
lninber room, full of old chairs and tables, upside down. 

^ 6 . fig. Of or pertaining to direct opposition; 
diametrically opposed (/*). 

xfifx Bums Ndv Die/. Summ., AU the medicines of the 
shops in Anripodssan position to ear bpdiea. 184s Hoe. 
Smith Moneyed Mem I. iL 3s We were Antipodean in all 
our tastes. ‘ s88x Scrlbn. 'Month. XXII. 97 Tbewriter who 
• . is moRt antipodean to Mr. Carlyla. 

Antipodes (dnti-pMfx), sb. fit. [a. L. anH- 
podes . a. Gr. (si) drrhrofict (in sense 1 below), 
pi. of drrhrom having the fort dpposlte, f. bans 
opposite 4 wft foot (whence altos ring. Antipos). 


jjrrn»ox>xAjr 
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Formerly (quite regularly) three syllables, «#*-/*- 
fs*Hp)s, and hence haring a ling. antibod, -pod* 
(c U apod, opode % decapod), still in use in certain 
semes ; cf. rr. amtlfm r, <■..] 

+ JL Those who dwell directly opposite to each 
other on the globes so that the soles of their feet 
are as it were planted against each other ; up. those 
who occupy this position in regard to us. Obs. 

sagS Tskvisa Barth. De P. X. xv.IjL <1495) 506 Vonde In 
Ethiopia ben the Antipode*, men that bane theyr fete 
ayenst our fete. tggi Records Cast. KmmL 93 People . . 
called of the Greek* end Latum also orrivot to. Antipodes, 
as you might say Counterfooted, or Counterpasers. use 
8nak*. Msrch. Ve*. v. I iey We should hold Say with the 
Antipodes, If you would waUte in absence of the sunne. 
ifei in Phil Coiled. XIL 181 Them Andpodes . in- 
deavoured to begin a trucker Merchandise with the Yacht, 
seen V. Kmn WmierMmm* I. in. vii. *73 lien, placed as 
the Antipode* are rep r esent e d . ifer Waawstx Hitt. lu- 
duct, St. 1*857) 1 . 193 The existence of Antipodes, or persona 
inhabiting the opposite aide of the globe* 

\%.fig. Those who in any way resemble the 
dwellers on the opposite side of the globe. Obs. 
idea Bacon Adv. Liam, l 9 He will neuer be one of the 
■site to the 1 


Antipodes, to tread opposite to the present world. iSss 
A. Stafford Niobe To Header, My soul is an antipode, and 
treads opposite to the present world. 1814a Fuixaa Holy 4 
Prof. St, tiLn Christians were forced to be Antipodes to 
other men, so that when it was night with others, it was day 
with them. 1888 in Dc Foe Mem Ch. Scotl iv. 99 Anti* 
podes to all Mankind, Enemies to Government. 

8. Places cm the surfaces of the earth directly 
opposite to each other, or the place which is di- 
rectly opposite to another ; ts p. the region directly 
opposite to our own. 

,>M9 Cam//, Scat/. vL 30 The place that is direct contmr 
til our senyth iscallit antipodes. Ibid. 5* Lactantius firmien 
. . ecomifi the mathcmaticiens that effcraii* antipod ok. 1599 
Shahs. Muck Ad* 11. L 073 , 1 will foe on the slightest arraud 
now to the Antypodca. 184a Howell Par. Tram. (Arb.) 33 
From the remotest parts of the Earth, .yea from the very 
Antipods. 1879 Wallace Austral. L 4 New Zealand, al- 
most the antipodes of Britain. 

4 . transf. The exact opposite of a person or 
thing. (In this sense the sing, antipode is still used.) 

184* Ijl Diuby Part. S/. 19 Jan. 15 Would not one swears 
that this were the Antipodes to the other? a 1667 Cowley 
Avarice Wks. 1710 II. 754 Having nothing, he has all: 
This is just his Antipode, who, having all things, yet has 
nothing. *68a Sib 1 . Browne Ckr. Afor. (1736) m Fools. . 
are antipodes unto the wise. 179a Burns Let. Wks. (Globe 
ed.) «h That antipode of folly . . the wise and witty Willie 
NicoL *809 Knox & Jess Carr. 1 . 515, K soberly believe, 
that selfishness is the very antipode of self-love. 1883 Mas. 
Clarke Shake. Char. v. iso lago is the direct antipodes to 
Michael Cassia 1867 G. Macdonald A tec Forbes xviii. 77 
Forbes he hated, for he was the very antipode to. .himself, 
b. phr. At antipodes : in direct opposition. 

1868 Lessons Mid. Agtzvo When you feel that you are at 
antipodes with a man on almost all points. 

1 6 . As adv. (orig. sb. in apposition) in phrases 
like To walk antipodes to. Oos. 

*843 Char. Ox/. IttcendAn Hart. Misc. (*745) V. 474/* The 
Man lives towards the Sun-setting, treads Antipodes of late 


Antipop* (<rntlip*p). AUo i-f tatipop*. 

[wig. 1 Ft. antipapt, uL medX. mtipspa, formed 
on the ennlogjr of OHtukrisftu. In 17th c. utimi- 
lMed W/qfcr.J A pope elected in opposition to 
one held to be canonically chosen ; epee, applied 
to thoee who resided at Avignon during *the great 
schism of the West* (So calked by adversaries; to 
those who upheld his claims he was the real pope.) 

(oast Room or Wsndovb* Chrm. ((841) 1L 194 Sosma 
orta est Romm propter Uelasium antipapam.] >878 Fount 
Cos/. Sanders 570 Interruption . . by meanes of . .Schism** 
and Antipape*. 181s Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. 3! He 
would forsake Pope Afaxander,aad ioyne with the Kmpcrour, 


and Antipape. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. u. 5a Nova- 
tianus the Roman was by faction created Antipope. 178* 
Gibbon Heel 4 P. IvL III. 378 The antipope, Clement the 
third, was consecrated in the Lateran. tig Milman Lat. 
Ckr. vi. Ui. (1884) 111. 454 Pope and Antipape waited their 
doom from the princes of the world. 

Antipophora, obs. form of Anthyfofhoba. 
iatipopobw (flcntijpfrpWflki), a. [Akti- 3.] 
Advene to the people, or popular cause. 

sSsg W. Taylor in Amu. Rev. III. 303 The constitutional 
laws passed during the present reign . . are innovations, in 
an anti-popular direction. *837 Lytton Athens II. s8e Ser- 
vile generosity common to an anti-popnlar party. 
Antl-poroh, obs. f. Ante-purch : see Anti- A t. 
fA-afepw. Obs. [ad. Gr. drrivovt, the regular 
Roman transliteration of which is anlipsts.] One 
diametrically opposed : see Antifjdbh 4. 

*83* Bsathwait Whimsies 115 A Zealous Brother . . is an 
antipos to alt church government. 

tAltipoN, V. Obs. rare [hybrid f. Anti- A 
+ -foe* (cf. appose'."] To set in opposition. 

183s Heywoou En^l Elio. (164s) 7 The Pope sought by 
all means to sntipose their opinions. 

t Antipraotise, v. Obs. [f. Anti- A.] To 
practise on the other side, practise the opposite. 

a *670 Hackkt A bp. Williams 1. 95 (D.) Seldom anything 
but severity will make them anti -practise. 

+ Antiprarsnlist. Obs. rare ~K [f. Anti- 6 
+ L. prsentl president, superintendent, in mod.].. 
* bishop 1 + -1st.] One opposed to the government 
of the Church by bishops. 

1840 Br. Hall E/isc. il ( 18. 190 Howsoever it nleateth 
our Anti-pnesuluta to sleight the practice and judgement 
of all Churches. 

tAntipro'bfebiliEm. Obsr* f Anti- 8 ] The 
doctrine or system of those who hold it unlawful 
to lollow the more probable opinion in preference 
to the less probable one. 


*733 Chambers ( yet. Sup/. s.v. p F. Gilbert has a treatise 
express in favour of Antiprubabtlisin. 

Antipruritio (aMiti.pniri tik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + L. prurUis itching + -ic.J Tending to 


Matilives towards the Sun-setting, treads Antipodes of late 
to Victory. 189s Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 936 Two Vessels, 
placed there. Antipodes to each other, a 171 8 Penn Tracts 
Wks. I. «93 He walkt Antipodes to the Genius of chat Age. 

tAnnpo'dian, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Antifod-eb 
+ -iA» (cf. Pheenices •, Phoenician).] — Antipodean. 
>840 Bronx Anti/. 931 Hurried my Soule to the Anti- 
podian strand.^ 

Antipodio (flentijydik), a. rare—', [f. Anti- 
foimcs* +■ -10. J - Anti pod au 

*88* Rosein Bible of Amiens , Some antithetic, antipathic, 
or antipod ic point in the opposite hemisphere. 
Antipoaist (fcntrpddist), sb. and a. [f. Anti- 
foi>-ee + J 8 T .1 A. sb. A believer in the anti- 
podes (at a time when the belief was heresy). 

1888 Athenseum 91 Apr. 539/9 Some maintain that the ao- 
tipodiit was a different person from the canonised bishop. 

B. adj. - Antipodal. 

1844 Mosley Arnold in Ess. (1878) II. 59 A system like* 
bis was bound to. .thrust out such an antipodiat one. 
tAatfrpoditg* Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -1TE ; 
cf. sybar-tie.] An inhabitant of the antipodes. 

s6ao Melton AstroL a8 Those that in aperuetse order., 
making the Day night, .line, .like true Antipedites. Ibid . so 
The Antipoditcs bane their feete downwards . . and their 
bends upwards as well as wee. 

JLmMfpOl# (fie-ntiipfod). [Anti- 2.] The oppo- 
site pole. fig. The direct opposite. 

s8os Da Quinocv CwAiMa) 138 That determined plural- 
ist and intense antipole of all possible sinecunsts. 1878 
Gxa Eliot Han. Dor. v. xL 379 That antipole of all en- 
thusiasm called 1 a malt of the world.' 

AatfsoimUA (sentiipfl/taist). rare- 1 , [f. 
Anti- 0 + Gr. ri!ip*ot war, vohs/uordp warrior.] 
A professed opponent of war. 

SW7 Couesidoe Blog. Lit. 8s Sundry philanthropists and 
anti-pol emUts, 

AatipoU-tlofel, a. rare-'. [Anti- j.J Op- 
posed to sound political principles ; impolitic. 

9791 T. Pains Bights ill. (ed. 4) la Let Mr. Burke cos- 
tmuc to preach his antapolRiail doctrine of Chusch and Statm 
tAntlpo-lUgea, sb. pi. Obs. [app* f. Anri- 7 + 
poll-ire tube powerful, on some erroneous analogy.] 
lOppoaing forces. 

iqp Can# Msupnstrom. so 8 There are antipolUges, or 
occult qaalkies ovsetivos arid passives. 


relieve itching. 

*8j8 Duhmnu His. Skin 99 Carbolic acid is the most valu- 
able of antipruritic remedies. >88o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antipgorio (aentips^-rik), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Anti- J + Cr. \ffhpa itch, ^tiptn-os of the itch.] 
A adj. Tending to prevent or cure the itch. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, application.) <893 in Mayne. 

H AntiptO'BiflL Gram. Obs. [med.L., a. Gr. 
hnriwTwoit, f drrt in exchange -f nrSiots falling, 
case.] The use of one case for another. 

1857 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 19a Antiptosis.. the putting of 
one case for another. s6n Pearson Creed (1839) iH'Onlabf 
pou eat 8 Me mow. .In these words there is. .an antiptosis 
the nominative case used for the vocative. 1731 in Chambers. 

Antipyio (jenti,pw ik), a. and sb. Med. [od. Fr. 
atUipyiuue, f. Gr. drrt (Anti- 3)+*dox pus, matter : 
see -lo.j A adj. Tending to prevent suppuration. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, application.) *853 In Mavnx. 

Aatipyrttio (wntiipire tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. Anti- 3 Gr. wv/srbt fever ; cf. pyretic.'] 

A adj. Tending to prevent or allay fever. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

x68x tr. Willis. Rem. Mod. Wks., Auti/yreticks, medic’ nes 
against burning feavers. 17x9 in G loswgr. Nova. 187* H. Wood 
Thera/. (1879) 74 All antipyretic remedies appear to act 
more strongly on children. Ibid. 74 Lie berm eis ter. . has given 
some ten thousand doses of quinine as an antipyretic. 

Aatipyrotio (»nti,pirp-tik), a. and id. Med. 
[f. Anti- 3 + Gr. wvpwr«x-d« burning, f. wvp 6 -ur to 
bum, f. *vp fire.] A eufj. Tending to prevent 
or heal bums. B. sb. Anything so used. 

18m in Hooper Med. Hid. 18*3 in Maynk Ex/. Lex. 

t Aatiqunrir. Obs. [f.ncxt + -as 1 .] One who 
puts a counter-query. One whose opinions were 
expressed in the * Antiquaries on Master ATin’s la 
questions,’ 1644. 

184# Pacitt Herts. (1661) 957 Rome of the most foolishly 
sealous [Quakers] have burnt their goods to prevent pride, 
w hich the Aaiiqaaersrs allow. 

t AntiqikJgry. Obs. rare- 1 . [Anti- a.] A 
counter-question. 

>844 Gertaiu briefs Observations and *AntIqumries 
on Master Prin's 19 questions about Church Government. 

Aatiyuaim («ti|kwe«Ti&n), a. and sb.' [f. 
L. emtifmMri-us (see A.VTiquAST) + -an.] 

A. adj. 

| I* Of or connected with the study of antiquities. 


AHTXQTJA 7 B. 

1779 Ducarel in Phil Trans. LXI. 150 The aatiquariaN 
part of my subject, a 1779 War bum ton Let, No. *13 (T.) 
You say your antiquarian taste drew you thither. 187a 
Yeats Tech. Hist. Comm. 396 The antiquarian trmumra of 
the British Museum. 1887 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vl 517 
The axe, as antiquarian researches show, was m use alinuoC 
everywhere. 

2 . Applied to a lame size of drawing-paper. 

*873 Urr Diet. Arte III. 407 Antiquarian [sbe of peperl 
53 by 31. >879 Sf>N Workshop Reefs. 1 Antiquarian [paper J, 
5a x 99 inches. 

B. sb. ffhe adj. used absoT] One who studies 
or is fona of antiquities ; an antlquanr. 
s8so Holland Camden's Brit. (i6e7>8, 1 teftfre the matter 
. . to the Senate of Antiquarians, for to be decided. 1778 
Johnson In Bosweit 111. ox A mere Antiquarian is a ragged 
being. t8|6 Max MOllex Chi/s (18801 11. xvL 7 History 
. . appeals not only to the antiquarian, but to the heart of 
every man. 187a H ardwick Trad. Lane. 000 A thorough- 
going antiquarian would call this a Druldkal r em ai n . 

Antlg wr iaaiiM [f. prec. + -mk.] The 
profession or pursuits of the antiquarian ; taste for, 
or devotion to, antiquities. 

a 1779 Wan mu m on Lett. No. asx (T.) I used to despise ham 
for his antiquarianism. 18*3 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. I.439 
He views the earth, neither through the telescope of anti- 
quarian ism, nor the microscope ol topography. 1849 Free- 
man Archil. 4 The first phase of ecclcsiolugy was simple 
antiquarianism. 

AAtiquatfiaaiM (rcntiikwe- riilnaiz), v. colloq. 
[f. Antiwuakian ; cf. botanize, geologist, etc.] To 
act as an antiquary ; to 1 play tne antiquary/ 
i 8 r 8 Lvhll in L/e \. lx. 999 Have geologised and anti- 
quarian ised all day with much success. 1884 Baia in Tem/to 
Bar Jan. 189 Don't be afraid 1 am notabouc to antiquarian ue. 

Iwfjqnarian1y tfl»nti,kw(‘> ri&nlil.m/w.rart'* *. 
[f. Antiquarian t After the manner of 

an antiqiutrian. 

177a H. Walyolk Lett, to Ctess Ossory (1848) 1. 37, 1 have 
just reflected onriquarianly, that /ate ms ashes must be one 
of our moat ancient proverbs and in use before coals. 

t AatlquaroOUB, a. Obs. rare. (f. L. anti- 
qudritts (see Antiquakt) 4 >oob.] Given to, or 
connected with, antiquarian studies. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eug. xiv. To Reader 33* Adde Stow* 
lute autiquartoiu Pen. 

t Antiquarian. Obs. rare-', [f. Antiquary 
+ -irm.] -■ Antiquarian ibm. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. 41 Who were the Pro- 
prietors of these Bone* . .wars a Quest ion above Antiquarian. 

M Antiquriuin (rentiikwc-* ri/)m). rare. [L., 
ncut. oi atlj. antiquiirius (see next) ; cf. herbarium, 
and see -ahIi.M.I A repository of antiquities. 

x8Bx A theme am No. 9893. 747 It k rather an antiquarium 
containing chiefly statuette* and coin*. 

Antiqiuury (orntiikwiri), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
antiquiiri-us of antiquity, f. antiqu-us : see An- 
tique and -ary.] 

A, adj. Of antiquity ; ancient : antique, rare. 

v6o6 Smakh. Tr. + Cr. m. iii. 969 Here's Nestor Instructed 

by the Antiquary times _ 1877 Mm*. Oi.intANr Carita 11L 
XU. 190 Some kind of antiquary courtehip. 

B. sb. [the adj. used eilipt ., sc. 'man/ 'thing.'] 
I. Of persons, 

1 1 . A man of great age, an ancient Obs. ran. 
01581 Camhon I Fist. Jrel vil 1 1831) 94 tied it beetle my 
chauuce. .to meete and conferee with this nobft Anliquane 
la man aged two thousand and forty one year**]. *835 J. 
Taylor (Water P.iTarr, He's in these times fill'd with in- 
iquity, No antiquary, but antiquity ; For hi* longevity'* of 
such extent, That he s a living mortal monument. 
f 2 . An official custodian or recorder of anti- 
quities. (Bestowed as a title by Henry VIII upon 
Leland.) Obs. 

tfSg Grafton Chron. I. vw. (R.) The bnoke of the axceL 
letit antiquary John Leylond. ifiox Holland Pliny (1634) 
11*493 Annius Faeciali* (another antiquarie or heralt atarmes 
of Rome]. 1753 Chambers Cycl Sup/. lv„ The University 
of Oxford have still their Antiquary, under the denomina- 
tion of custoe nrthhwrum. im J. Brown Poetry 9 blue. 
| 8. x6x The approved Songs or tne ancient Bard* were pre- 
served in the Custody of the King's Antiquary. 

9 . A student (usually a professed student), or 
collector, of antiquities. (Formerly used, in a wide 
sense, of a student of early history ; now tending 
to be restricted to one who investigates the relic* 
and monuments of the more recent past.) 

1588 Tiiymne in Auimadv. Introd. 80 It hath beene some 
question amongst the best antiquaries of our age, that, etc. 
sfioe Warmer Alb. Eug. EpiL (t6is> 351 Our learned and 
studious Antinuarn Master Camden. 178a H. Walpole 
Vrriue'tA need. Paint. <1786) 1. 134 We antiquaries, who hold 
every thing worth preserving, merely because ic has been pre- 
served. >830 Hor. Smith l in Trum/. (1870) aB Antiquary 
— too often a collector of valuablen that arc worth nothing, 
and a re-collector of all that lime has been glad to forget 
sSfii D. Wilson Preh. Amu. 11863] I. iii. 86 Snch evidences 
ofprimitive ages as have rewarded the researches of North- 
ern antiquaries. 16B1 [title of Magazine) The Antiquary. 

IT. Of things. 

t*. —Antic sb. r. Obs. rare. 

0«8n in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. I. 378 litres belles., 
chased in the bottoms with antiquaries and fishea 
t*. -Antiquity. Obs. rare. 

199s Greene Groatsw. Wit 1 A Cilia .. the name k not 
mentioned in the Antiquary. 161a Woodall Surg. Male 
Wks. 1653, 93s Of the antiquary, the first inventere, and 
werthimsse of the excellent Art of Akhymy. 
AaNewto (KBU|kwA)./^.«. mrek. [ad. L 



AJTTXQUATB. 

anffqitiFt*us, pa. pple. of antlqud-rc to render old, 
1 antlqu-us Ant.wujb.] Rendered or grown old ; 
obsolete through age ; Antiquated. 

■SVn'iNOALK AV* * John WVi. 1 1 . 174 It wu MitiquaM, 
and dean out of knowledge. % Tomlinson Renou's Ditf. 
5*7 It abate* the antiqtiate belly-flux. 1706 Da For Jure 
Div. xii. 974 Triumphant Vice g rown antiquate and old. 
* 7 » B, Taylor Faust 1 . xxi. 18$ Who, now, a work of mode- 
rate sense will read ? Such works are held as antiquate and 
mossy. 

A nti^TUhta tonti,kwrit , l ( v. [f. prec.: see -ate.] 

1 . To make old or out of date ; to make obsolete ; 
to abolish as out of date. 

1596 Spenser State of /re/. 99 Now thorough change of 
tune [they) are dcane antiquated. iM Blount Giossogr. To 
Reader, Kvery . . Sciolist being at liberty, as, to antiquate 
arid decry the old, so to coin and innovate new words. 1678 
Marvell Growth Popery Whs. 187$ IV'. 954 He |the Pope] 
antiquate* the precepts of Christ. 1859 G. Wilson E. 
Fortes iv. 106 Quickly -collected, yet trustworthy data, 
such as antiquated even modern taxt-books, with unheard-of 


874 


fft 


10 bring into conformity with the manner of 
earlier times ; to make antique. 

*8si Edits. Rev. XXXV 499 Familiar contemplation of 
them has . . enabled him to antiquate his feelings. s8ae 
Scott in Lockhart Lift VIII. 159 To disguise and and- 
quate os it were l heir names by spelling them after some 


Antiquated («*nti|kwr«ted\ ///. a. [f. prec. 4 
•ED ; replacing as nple. arid adj. Antiquate a.] 

X. Grown old, of long standing, inveterate. 

*6*0 ConoN Etfemon 11. vm. 384 Declaring he was sacri* 
fic’d to the Duke's antiquated hatred to those of bis 


yield* themselves up. 

2 . Out of use by reason of age ; obsolete. 
d>3 H. Jonson in Shake. C. Praise 149 Neat Terence, 
witty Plautus now not please ; But antiquated and deserted 
lye. a 1895 Msq. Halii-ax in <LW/. Poems '1700 141 Reviving 
antiquated l.awx. 1861 Stanley East. Ch. l (1869) 39 The 
languages by the lapse of years have become antiquated, 
a. So old as to be unworthy to survive ; obso- 
lescent (Often contemptuously— 'old-world.') 

x6pa Hkntlky Boyle Lect. Hi. 106 Deride and explode the 
antiquated Folly. 1741 Richardson Pamela (18941 L xxvi. 
41 No more, no more, said he. of these antiquated topics. 
>86o Motlry Netherl. 1 . i. 5 The world had become tired of 
the antiquated delusion of a papal supremacy. 

4 . Old- fashioned, whether as surviving from, or 
as imitating, earlier mage. 

*875 K. Pm 1.1.1 ps in Shake. C. Praise 359 The roughest, 

a .~i 1 : . » u ..... 


I. 397 Students . in their antiquated caps and gowns. >867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. L App.6ioThe antiquated phraseo- 
logy which lie tines. 

6 . Of persons: Advanced in age, incapacitated 
by age, superannuated . Also fig. 

1878 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 1 . 164 Twisden was 

S uite antiquated, and Wild very inflrme. 171s Addison 
feet. No. 7 p 4 A maiden Aunt . one of these Antiquated 
Sybils. 180a Wordsw. Sohh. Liberty 1. iii. The antiquated 
Earth, as one might say, Beat like the heart of Man. 

A'ntiquatedneci. ff. prec. + -news.] The 
quality cm being antiquated or old-fashioned. 

* 71 * ‘n Bailey ; whence in Joiinnon, etc. 

+ Antiquatenesa . 06 s. rare-', ff. Anti- 
quate a. + - nebs.] The quality of being antiquate ; 
obsoleteness. 

187a Mede's Lift in Wks. Introd. 41 That no man nmy 
pretend the Antiquatenexa of the Old Testament. 
Antiquating uenti,kw*itii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Anti- 
quatk v. 4 -inu * 7 ] A rendering antiquated or 
obsolete ; antiquation. (Now gerundial.) 

1889 Honyman Snrr. Nafhtaii 11. 195 The uutiuuating of 
former Laws. x8oa R. Lkhtrani.k Josephus' An tig. xl viii. 
(17331 997 It look d like a Step toward the un liquating of 
their Country's laws about Marriage. 

Antiquation (rcMiikw^ijbn). [ad. L. antique - 
tiifn-em, n. of action f. antiqud-re : see Antiquate.] 

1. The action of making antiquated, out of date, 
or obsolete ; abolition, abrogation. 

a 1843 W. Cartwright To Queen (R.) An antlquntion of the 
salique law. i8«B Syu Sunn Whs. (1867) II. 945 This silent 
antiquation of doctrines. 

2. The production of on appearance of age. 
s86a Sat. Rev. XIV. 478/° A free use of acids and other 
tricks of 'antiquation '—as the artificial simulation of the 
appearance of age began to be called. 

3 . The stale of being aittiqoated ; antiquatedness; 
obsoleteness. 

1899 Hardy i John (i 860 xxviii. 177/9 To take new not in 
opposition to antiquity, but antiquation. x86e Spectator 
99 Mar., Chaucer . . would, in point of antiquation, be just 
as distant from tho present language. 

Antique l&ntrk, «ntik : see below), a. and sb. 
Forms : a. 6 antyk(e, auntyke, 6-7 antlk(e, -iok(e, 
6 8 antick. fi. 6- antique, [ad. L. a mid u -us t 
antte-us % former, earlier, ancient, f. ante before 
(like posticus, f. post after); or perh. immed. f. Fr. 
ntiquei |0th c. ad. L., replacing OFr. antif ). The 
modem Airrio is a parallel form, which has always 
been distinct in sense in Eng., though both were 
spelt anHkiy, antick{c In i6thc. For the present 


woei the Fr. i 


tique has been concurrent 
from the first, ‘and the only one since 170a But 
the Identity of pronunciation remained longer ; Dr. 
Johnson says antique * was formerly pronounced 
acettdlng to English analogy, with the accent on 
the fti8t syllable ; but now after the French, with 
the docent on the last, at least in prose ; the poets 
use It variously.' In senses 1, a (irntik) is still 
used In poetry ; the prosaic 4-7 are always (ftnt* 'k) ; 
3 utualy so. See also Antic.] 

1 . Belonging to former times, ancient, olden. (Now 
generally rhetorical * of the ‘ good old times. ) 
a. 1941 R. Copland Galyen's 7 'crap. a C iij b, And that 
this reason and maner were antyke. 1999 Spenser Sohh. 
Lxxix, The famous warriors of the anticke world. s8et 
Quarles Esther ( 1717) 141 Me list not ramble into antfek 
clays. >878 Bu n.Rs Hud. iil i. 43 And us'd the only Antick 
Philters Deriv'd from old Heroick M< > 


0 . _ 
pharys. 
th' antique 


Tillers. 


iMO Sha 
le Rome. 


Shaks, 1 


Starkey England 4 The old and antique phyloso- 
7 /en. V, v. ProL 96 The Seaatoure of 
M4 Butler Hud. 11. in. 909 Some my 
the 2odiac)t Constellations Haue long since changed then- 
antique Stations. 174a W. Collins Ode viii. 66 It is held of 


antique! 

the Zodiack Constellations Haue Ion 

antique Stations. 1740 W. Collins l 

antique story. >863 Clough Retig. Poems iL 31 The antique 
pure simplicity with which God and good angels communed 
undisnleosed. • 

2 . Having existed since olden times ; of a good 
old age, aged, venerable, arch. 

xgy6 6^ in Thynu/s Animadv. App. 79 The 


old aiuT antyic bidding. 1547 Boob dr Introd. fcneud . 
(1870) iso The thyrd auntyke vniuendte of the worlde, named 
Oxford. 1884 Butler tit 


ud. 11. 1. 799 Or Innovation intro- 
nuce in piacc 01 1 nines of antick use. 

0 . 1598 Spenser State tret. a 3 A nation so antique, as 
that no monument remaines of her beginning, zoio G. 
Fi.p.tciieb Christ's Viet. 1. iv, Ye sacred writings in whose 
antique leaves. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. 138 Templed 
them to neglect the care of their antique walls. 

3. Old-fashioned, antiquated, such os is no longer 
extant. 

a. 1847 N. Bacon Hist. Disc, xxxil. 79 The Laws, though 
by their antick language darkned, yet plainly speak, solo 
Burnet Rochester 11699) 170 Vertue la thought an Antick 
piece of Formality. 

0 . 1734 tr. Rollin' s Rom. Hist. III. vii. 364 Your integrity 
is of too antique a cast. 1738 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 5 
This antique expression has been . . ridiculed by some 
moderns. 1847 I-onge. Ev. i. i. 74 There stood the broad- 
wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and the harrows. 
1879 M Cartiiy Own Time II. xxiiu 188 His loyalty to the 
Sovereign had something antique and touching in it. 

b. Out of date, behind the time, stale, rare. 

*798 H. Walpole Lett. //. Mann 961 (1834) III. 89 'This 

will come to you as very antique news 

4. Of, belonging to, or after the manner of the 
ancients (of Greece and Rome). 

1734 J. Richardson .in Birch Milton's Wks. X738 1 . 34 All his 
Images are pure Antique, so that we read Homer and Virgil 
in reading him. 1819 Byron Juan 11. cxciv, And thus they 
form a group that's quite antique, Half naked, loving, natural, 
and Greek. 184a Mas. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets x6o The 
Apollo of the later Greek sculpture-school . . placed in a 
company of the antiquer statues. 

6 . Of or after the manner of any ancient time, 
archaic. 

*793 Hogarth Anal Beauty vi. f 6. 37 The antique lappets 
belonging to the head of the Sphinx. 1835 C. BrontII Vil~ 
lette 1, Looking down on c. fine antique street. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lmditf. 76 A stiff, stilted, modern beii-cot .. 
breaks the antique charm. 

0. Bookbinding. See Antique v. 

Mod. Booksellers Catalogue , ifcncids of Virgil . . wauts 
title, Antique calf extra. 

7. Tyfogr. *A popular style of display type in 
which all the lines arc of uniform thickness/ King- 
wait Encycl. Print. 1871 . 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.; sc. man, thing.] . 

+ 1. A man of ancient times ; pi. the Ancients. Qbs . 

*963 J. Shlhk Arc hit. A iij a, Vitruuius on-* of the most 
parfuictest of all the Antiques. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W, India 
170 The soles were tied to the upper parte with latchets, as 
is painted of the Antikes. 1598 W. Phillip Linschoten's 
Trust. /*</.( 1864; sot Their Shoocs they weare like Antiques 
with cut toes. 

2. A relic oi ancient art, or of bygone days. 

1530 Palsgr. 487/a If this antique were closed in golde, It 

were a goodly thing. >889 Bp. Patrick Par. Piigr ., Con- 
sider that old Fashions rsa wont to come abbot again, and 
that we are much in love with Antiques. ts66 Goi.dhm. 
/ ’/V\ Wake/, xx, Hh own business . . was to collect pictures, 
medals, intaglios and antiques of all kinds. 1830 Lkitcm 
MUUer's Anc. Art | 36 By far the neatest number of an* 
tiques, especially statues, were found between 1490 and !5«<x 

3. The antique : ancient work in art, antique style. 

1751 Chambers Cyci. a.v., We say an antique building, or 

n building after the antique. 1I99 Guluck fit Timm Paint. 
319 The course of drawing from tne 'antique' is then en- 
tered upon. 

Antique, occas. spelling of Antic in 1617 th c. 
Antiqu e (&nlPk), v. [f. the acy.J To bind 
(books) after an antique manner. 

*793 Chambers CycL Snpp., Antiquing. Ill book-binding, 
a method of ornamenting the edges of sboka with divers 
foliages and ramifications, by means of hjft iron tools cut for 
the purpose. 

Aum‘que]y» «*«. [f. Antique a. + -ly*.] 

1 1. Anciently, of old time. Obs. 

sfiga Gauls Magnstrom. 79 Antiquely founded and 
grounded upon the idolatrous oracles of the pagans. 


AiraiQvrnr. 

2. In an antique manner. 

1879 Ogilby Brit. 76 In the Church- Yard an old Pyramidal 
Monument antiquely Graven. 

AMlviaNfl. [f. Antique a. + -sna.] The 

quality of being antique ; antiquity of style. 

Sfigs fuller Ch. Hist, il 144 The modern Antiquenesse 
of his Apparall. a 1719 Addison Jd We may discover some- 
thing venerable in the antiqueneas of the work. samLairen 
Matter's Anc. Art $06 A female figure . . in which grace is 
remarkably combined with antlquenesa. 

Antiqulsh (£ntf*kij >, a. rare . [f. Antique a. 
+ -ibiTj Somewhat antique or antiquated. 

183B Foster Life 4 Corr. (Z&46) IL 328 Language, a little 
of tne antiquiah. 

Antiquift (amtikwist, Antrkist). rare. [f. 
Antique 4 -ibt.] fa. An antiquary {obs.). b. A 
collector or connoisseur of antiques. 

1784 Pinkerton Medals II. 1 19 (R.) Such poor antiquists as 
Scotland - . has produced. xig8 Smyth Rom. Fam. Corns 
Introd. 98 These finds* have made many antiquists. 
An^ qwRaiiian i&nti'kwitcwn&n). [f. Anti- 
quit- y 4 -ari an ; cf. humanitarian .] One attached 
to the practices or opinions of antiquity. 

1841 Milton Reform. 4 , 1 shall distinguish . . the hlndereni 
of Reformation into 3 sorts, 1. Autiquitariam (for so I had 
rather call them then Antiquaries, whose labours are usefull 
and laudable). 1849 Saha Coleridge Mem. f Lett. H.a6o 
The Antiquitarian must shew the reasonableness of his 
creed, if he seeks to defend it. 

t Anti'quitated, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [f. L, 
antiquitat - 4 -ED ; cf. capacitated. 1 - Antiquated. 

1845 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) z^o Pernicious and an- 
tiquitated heresies. t &$ a Persuasive 7 Can you think he 
would have pretended antiquitated Oathcsf 
Antiquity (&nti'kwiti). Forms: 4 antiquytee, 
4 -6 -iquite, 5 -yqwyte, 5-6 -yquyte, -yquytye, 
•iquitye, 6-7 -itie, 6- -ity. [a. Fr. antiquity 
1 1 th c. anti qui let. ad. L. anitquilat-em, n. of quality 
f. antiqu-us : see Antique and -ity.] 

I. As abstract sb. 

1 . The quality of being old (in the world's history) 
or ancient ; long standing, oldness, ancientness. 

c zijo Court of Love Ixxii, This statute was of old an- 
tiquite. Z53R More Coufut. T indole Vi Va. 1557, 707/* Then 
be you Jewes of more antiqultie then they. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in l fr. Wks. 1 . 73 A rusty Npear, and adoak of an- 
tiquity. 175a Johnson Rambl. No. 199 Pa Every Man boasted 
the antiquity of his family. z8{5i D. Wilson rreh. Ann. 1 1 . 
ill. vi. 153 The geological antinulty of man. 
t 2 . Old age (of human life) ; seniority. Obs. 

1596 Shark. 9 Hen. lV t 1. ii.908 Is not your voice broken! 
. . and euery part about you blasted with Antiquity. z6z8 
Bolton Florus 1. L 7 Who for their authoritio should be 
called Fathers, and for their antiquitie. Senators, or Aider- 
men. 1677 Act in Marvell Growth Popery 30 Three . . to be 
placed in such Order as the said Prelates . . think fit, with- 
out regard to dignity, antiquity, or any other form. 

8. Ancient character or style. 

sfige Lynch Theoph. Trim. ix. 164 There Is much novelty 
without hope, much antiquity without aacrediicaB. 1867 
Max Muller Chips (188 o) 111 . xiiL 048 The air of antiquity 
which pervades that county [Cornwall! 

II. Elliptical senses. 

A The time of antiquity, olden time. a. generally. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1316 An old for-sake jeate ! of he olde 
antiquytee.' 1580 Barkt Alv. A 431 Historic is the reporter 
of antiquitie, or of things done in olde tyme. 1805 Bacon 
Ado. Learn . 11. ii. § 7 Antiquity is like fame, caput inter 
nuhila condit , her head is muffled from our sight. 1864 H. 
More Myst . Iniq. 473 The erroure and Mistakes of dark 
Antiquity. 171a Sped. No. 548 P4 , 1 cannot think of one 
real hero in all antiquity bo far raised above human in- 
firmities. c 1894 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. it (1858)119 To what 
an antiquity does this carry us back I Ruins before the days 
of those who preceded the Philistines 1 
b. spec. The period before the middle ages, the 
time of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

rz45o Songs 4 Poems Costume 53 Famous poetis of an- 
tyquytd. In Grece and Troye. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
A cad. II. 535 The writings of al antiquity, a 1704 T. Biown 
Comic. View Wks. L *37 Galen and other reverend block- 
heads of antiquity. sOm Blackie Self Cult 73 The coolest 
and most practical thinker of all antiquity . . Aristotle. 

6. The people (or writers, etc.) of ancient times 
collectively; 'the Ancients. 1 

1538 Starkey England UL 78 Aftur the opynyon of the 
wyse and auncyent antynuyte. xfgB Barret Theor. Warms 
v. UL Z59 This manner of marching . . we reade antiquitie to 
have vsed. 1641 Milton Fret. Epise. (1851)73 That indi- 
gested heap, and fric of Authors, which they call Antiquity, 
zya 8 Dr For Hist. Devil 11. vL (1840) 946 We have Antiquity 
on our side, we have this truth confirmed by the testimony 
of many ages. 1878 Mozley Univ. Serm. L 3 We think we 
have excelled all antiquity. We have excelled a later an- 
tiquity, but not the earliest and first. 

0. (Now pi. or collect . , formerly often sing.) 
Matters, customs, precedents, or events of earlier 
times ; ancient records. 

*997 North Dial/ of Princes A lib, Paul us Dinconus .. 
sheweth ail antiquitie right worthy to remember, ifieg 
Coke On Liti. 69 a, Which Antiquity 1 cite for that U con- 
currcth with the act of Parliament. 1880 Blooms ArehiL 
Title-page, Gathered with great diligence . . out of Antiqui- 
ties. ids Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 107 Wblston . . was 
certainly well read in Christian antiquity. 1876 Dioav Rests 
/Vv>/. iiJ| 8. 94 The subject belongs entirely to the antiquities 

7. (Now usually pi . ; formerly sing, or collect .) 
Remains or monuments of antiquity; ancient relics. 

*9*3 More Hist. Eefw. V, Ded. 1 The great care .. that 



▲mnauLOHXTic. 


A2TTI8YZTOY, 


N.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Antiscii. 
. sb in pi. » Antikcu. 


hath al wa!«a been observed.. for the preservation of u« 
tiqulties. 160$ Bacon Adv. Learn . il it. I \ Antiquities are 
history Mum, or some remnants of history which have 
casually escaped the shipwreck of time, nee Pbacham 
Comil, Gentl. xli. (1634) xxe .1 come to the last of our select 
Antiquities, Coynes. 1676 DtJnw Mad. Fickle in. }, Rust 
adds to an Antiquity, 'tie our Friend, iiri Stubble* ia 
Phil. Trans. XXXV. 440 At Paunton . . 1 have heard of 
much Antiquity being found. 17I7 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(i8<n) 11 . S33 The Pont du Card, a sublime antiquity, and 
well preserved. 1869 Rawi.inson Amc. Hist, a Antiquities, 
or the actual extant remains of ancient times. 

8. Comb, or At/rib ., os antiquity-hunting, piece. 
stSo Vae. Tour. 119 The bishop of Osaory, who was 
antiquity •hunting in Sutherland. syxt London Gas. 
ramramaccclv/4 A small Gold Ring, with an Antiquity 
Piece hanging to it. 

Aatiraoldtio (w.*nti,rMritik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. fixtr-ts spinal complaint, f. 
backbone.] Tending to cure spinal disease. 

1853 hi Maynk Ex/. Lex. 

Antirrhinum (irntTr2i*n0m>. PI. -a. [a. L., 
a. Gr. drripf.Tr or (also drdpfdvw\ f. drrl opposite, 
counterfeiting + fin -, (£s) nose; from its resem- 
blance to on animal's mouth.] A genus of Scrophu- 
lariaceoUH plants, also called Snapdragon. 

Sgfs Turner Herbal (1568) 36 Antirrhinum is an herbe 
like vnto pynipemel. 1707 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Flenver, 
Sow Antirrhinum, or you may set it. <741 Com/l. Pam.- 
Piece 11. iii. 386 Antirrhinum or Calves-snout. 1870 Lubbock 
Sci. Lect L 20 Hie Antirrhinum is especially adapted for 
fertilisation by humble-bees, 

t Anti-rrunour, V. Obs [f. anti -rumour sb. 
See Anti- 2.] To raise a contrary rumour. 

itfgg Fuller Ch. Hist. lit. 105 The Queens party gave out 
thAt the King of France had sent over a vast Army fur her 
assistance, and the Kings side Anti-rumoured . . that the 
Pope had excommunicated all such who sides against him. 
AntA IhbbhtiMfi nu (fle:nti|Mcbate-'Ti:ln), a . and 
sb. [Anti- 3, 5.] A. adj. Opposed to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by Christians. B. sb. One so 

opnosed. 

X&45 Paoitt Ileresiogr. (cd. 6) 159 These anti-sabbatarian* 
hold the sabbath day. or that which wc call the Lord’* day, 
to be no more a Sabbath. s6p6 Trapp Exp. John ix. 16 
(1868) 175/9 That late great Anii-sabbuinrian prelate. 

(anti Jiin), a. and sb. [f. next 
-an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Antiscii. 
B. sb in pi. » Antikch. 

184a Rrandk Diet. Sc . , A ntixrfi, A ntiscians. 1864 Wkbstpr 
DU t. s. v.. Those who live north of the equator arc an tt scions 
to those on the south, and rite versd. 

II Antiscii (fcntrsi^i, -i Ji,m N , sb. fl. [L. (in 
Amm. Marc. ), a. late Or. *uvrioKtui, L dvrl oppo- 
site + <r*id shadow.] Those who live on the same 
meridian, but on the opposite side of the equator, 
so that their shadows at noon fall in opposite 
directions. 

1706 in Phillips; in Chambers, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Antitcion (tfenti'IVn). Astro l. [f. as prec.] 
Applied to signs of the Zodiac at equal distances 
on opposite sides from Cancer and Capricorn. 

1898 in Phillips. 1706 ibid.. Antucion-Signe are those 
which, with reference to each other, are equally distant from 
the two Trooical Signs Cancer and Capricorn, bo that a 
Planet in suen a Station is said to cast its Antiscion , i. e. to 
give Virtue or Influenc e to another Star or Planet, that is in 
the opposite Sign. 18x9 J. W ilson Diet. Astral. 304 To find 
the antiscions of any star, recourse must be had to tables of 
declination. 

Anti— olio (acntiiskfrlik), a. Med. [irreg. f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. okw\t)£ worm + -ic.] Tending to 
prevent or expel worms, anthelmintic. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anti— orbutlo (icntijslqubiwtik), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Anti- 3 + Scorbutic, f. mod.L. scorbutus 
scurvy!) A. adj. Of use against scurvy. 

1709 Bradlrv Fam. Diet. s.v. Scurry, Broths . . into which 
you are to put antiscorbutick herbs. 1799 Robertson Agric. 
Perth. 98 Pitcaithly is famous for its antiscorbutic waters. 
1I30 Linolky Hat. Syst. Dot . 17 The universal character of 
Cruciform is to possess antiscorbutic and stimulant qualities. 
B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

1896 Phillips, Antiscorbuticks , medicines against the 
Scurvey. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) >78 Lime-juice 
is the most important anti-scorbutic. 

t Anti— orbu'tioaL a. Med. Obs . « prec. 

17x1 Arbuthnot Ailments J-) Anti-scorbutical plants, 
t Anti— ript. Obs. rare - l . [f. Anti- A + L. 
script-urn written.] A writing opposite, or against. 

a 1670 Hackkt A b/. Williams 1 tyn His Highness Read 
the Charges and admir'd at the Virulency; with the Anti- 
scripts oft he Keeper, which were much commended. 
Anblenri yt iipsl ( $enti,skriptiur 41 ), a. [Ajiti- 
3.] Opposed to Holy Scripture. 

1677 Marvell Growth Popery 5 Anew and Antl-scriptural 
Belief xflfi R. Vauchan Mystics (i860) L 7a Scriptural 
in phrase, and anti-scriptural in sense, 
t A&tiloriptllTifllif sb. and a. Obs. [Anti- 
3, 6.] A adj. Denying the authority of the Scrip- 


s88t Bonn* Style it. Script. X47 tfow that Antiscripturisa 
grows so rife. 

tAnti— s&^usist. Obs . [Anti- 6 .] One 
who denies the truth and authority of Scripture. 

1847 Tomhkll Harmon. Bible in Phemixi 1791) 1 . 96 The 
Majesty of it (the Bible] will triumph over the Attempts of 
all Ana-Script urists. >731 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. 357 
(T.) To confute the cavils of fanatical anti-scripturist l 

AmMa^rofhlOU* («nti|skrjrfidUs), a, Med. 
[Anti- 3,] Tending to prevent or cure scrofula. 

z88b In Syd Soc. Lex. 

Anti— pfolOUB (anti|se*palas\ a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
drrl opposite + Sepal + -out?.] Placed opposite 
to the sepals or divisions of tne calyx. 

1878 Masters Henfrcfs Bot. 398 A series of antinepalous 
scales which restore the symmetry. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
*7U Antisepaious , those stamens which stand before sepal*. 

II Anti— pfiB ftrnti|Sep**is). Med. fmod.I,., 
f. Gr. drrt against + orj\f/. s putrefaction. ] T he prin- 
ciple of antiseptic surgical treatment. 
a 1873 H. Wood Thera/. (1879; 53a The discoveries concern- 
ing antisepsis. 

Anti— ptid (omtiise ptik), a. and sb. [f. Anti- 
3 +Gr. orfwntc-Ci putrefying, f. cffmrbt rotten, f. 
r to rot.] A. cuij. 

Counteracting putrefaction : nntiputrescent. 

17s* Gent/. Mag. 357 Myrrh in a watery menstruum was 
la times more antiseptic than sea salt. 1774 Priestley 
Obstrv, Air 2 A This remarkable Antiseptic power of nitrous 
air. 1871 Tyndall Pragm. Sc. (ed. 6- 1 . v. 13} He surrounds 
the wound . . with antiseptic bandages, 

2 . yff. Preventing moral ilccny. 

sBso Southey Wesley I. 304 In some such abominations 
MoravLimsm might have ended . . where there wob no anti- 
septic influence of surrounding circumstances to preserve it 
from putrescence. iSsoCaklyi.k Latter-d. Pant oh. viii.1873) 
a6t Not divine men, yet useful antiseptic products of their 
generation. 

B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

173s Gcntl. Mag. Dec. 357 Acids perse are most powerful 
antiseptics. 187s N avhkyb I'rev. 4 Cure Dis. u. iv. 52 1 The 
charcoal poultice L* an excellent antiseptic. 

3 . /* 

>8m Bent iiam Ration. Reward A salary proportionate 
to the wants ol the functionary operates as a kind of moral 
antise/tic, or preservative. xIm H. Rookhm Ess. 11 . vi. 399 
Johnson ..speaks of an authors choosing a theme of en- 
during interest, if he would be remembered . . Aliui ( we fear 
this is but an insufficient antiseptic. 

Anti— 'pti—lly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT* ] In 
an antiseptic manner, by means of antiseptics. 

xB8s Standard 90 May 3/3 The transplantation |of bone] 
must be conducted antiseptically. i88a Ld. Wouiklky ibid. 
15 Sept. 3/5 All treated ontiscptically * the antiseptics sent 
will suffice. 


Anti— pticist 

+ -1ST.] A believer 


(ecntiise ptisist). [f. Antiseptic 


treatment. 

xB8i I * Tait in Times 95 Apr. 5/6 If germs could have had 
the unbounded influence . . claimed for them by many anti- 
septicista. 

Aatisi'QOatiTB, a. [Anti- 3.] Opposed to 
the tendency to dry. 

1889 Eng. Atech. 19 Mar. 575/1 White lead itself, a siccative 
body, is anti-siccative with respect to linseed on metallic lead. 

Aatiflooial (wntiisjs Jil), a. [Anti- 3 J 

1 . Opposed to sociality, averse to society or 
companionship. 

I 7V7 )• Lawrence in Month. Mag. XLVI. zrj Fanatical 
prejudices, antisocial antipathies and hatred. 

2 . Opposed to the principles on which society is 
constituted. 

1849 Grote Greece it. IxviL VI. 84 Doctrines openly end 
avowedly antl-sociaL a s88a Merivai.e Rom. Em/. (1865) 
VII 1 . ixv. 149 The earliest charge against the believers was 
that of perverse and antisocial usages. 

Anti— xialiflt. rare - 4 . [f. prec. + -ist.] 

One opposed to sociality. 

* 77 $^ T. Sheridan Reading 343 May Justly be termed And- 
socialists and . . the worst company In the world. 

txAnti— COTdist. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Anti- 6 
+ L. socordia sloth 4 -18 r.] An opponent of sloth 
or stupidity. 

01880 Butler Rent. (1759) II. x88 (The Virtuoso] calls 
himself an Antisocordist, a Name unknown to former Ages, 
but spawned by the Pedantry of the present. 

Antbip— modio (« nti|Sp«zm#) dik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A adj. Good against spasms. 
B. sb. A medicine so used. 


3, 6.] A adj. Denying the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. B. jA-Antxsoritturist. 

s8s3jACKSONCrvtfri11.Kxx.Wka.il. 107 Ourantl-scripturisn 
adveiwrieri importunity, a&ts Paoitt Hereswgr, (xo6t) 93a 
Antiacripturiann Among others, one wicked Sect denyeth 
the Scriptures both to the old end new Testament. 

Obs. (Anti- 8.] The 

doctrine or pvnotice of antiscriptunsts. 


b^rthe bledynge of the ryght arms. t%| Mayne Exp. Lex., 

2 , * fir os. Consisting of, or containing, antisposts. 

tics F.dm, Rev . XV 111. 156 The first metre discussed is 
the Antwpastic. t88o J. W. Donai.dron Lot. Ur. (1B67) 
1 964 Antispastic rhythm . . Is not used by Latin poets. 

B. sb. Med. An antispastic agent. 

17x9 Glossogr. Hava, A ntitfatticks, motticinoe that divert 
Distempers to other Parts. 

Aal— (®nti|SplAie tik), e. and sb. 
[Anti- 3T] A adj. Good against disease of the 
spleen. B. sb. A medicine so used. 

a *734 FloykriJ.i Antitplcnciicks o|icii the obrttuctioiu ot 
the s|TlcrciL in Craul 

t Antiltoi ohftl, a. Obs. rat e- 1 , [f. Gr. dxrf- 
crroix-ot in op|»ositc rows (f. aroi\-ot row) 4 -At*.] 
Arrangetl in opposite ranks, arrnverl against 

x88o H. More A/oeal. A/oe, 261 If God nad no more 
Servants but these only, then would they be Antutoechal to 
the Beast throughout. 

Antiatroplud (^nti'stnTf&D, a. rare. [f. next 
■f - a r, L J Of or iiertaining to nntistrophe. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 79 The passionate political music 
of strophal and antistrophal variety. 

II A&tistropho (dmti'strdfi). [L., a. Gr. dm- 
arprHfdf a turning about, t. uvriarpitp-ttv to turn 
against, f. drrt against 4 orpty-oii' to turn.] 

1. ’J he returning movement, from left to right, in 
Greek choruses and dances, answering to the 
previous movement of the strophe from right to 
left ; hence, the lines of choral song recited during 
this movement ; and generally, any choral response. 

a 16x9 Foimkrhy Atheom. 11. xii. $ s 34S As euery Psalme 
beginneth with an A i/eln-tah . . by Stro/ha : so doth it like- 
wisc end. with an AiMu-iah .. by Antistro/ha. *871 
Milton Samson Prcf., Strophe, Antuaruphc, Epode..were 
a kind of stan/as framed only for the music then used with 
the chorus that sung. 1807 Robinson Archmol. Grmca in. 
iv. 9x7 The sacred hymns, consisting of three stanzas . . the 
first of which, called strophe, was sung in turning from east 
to west ; the second, culled antistruphe, In returning from 
west to east • 

2 . An inverse relation or correspondence. 

1605 Bacon A*h>. /.cam. 11. ix.l.t The latter branch, .hath 
the same relation or aniistrophe that the former hath. t8tc 
Colon., Autistro/he, An Antisimphc; or aUernall conver- 
sion of two things, which bee somewhat alike. 184a Dk 
Q u inu.y iii n/aeJew. Mae. LI. 13 An inverse correspondency 
with the Nile tnorth and south, therefore, as tho antistrophe 
to south and north'. 

3 . A'hcf. and dram. a. The repetition of words 
in inverse order, b. The figure of retort, or turning 
an opponent's plea against him. 

i8sfl tr. Camden $ Hist. P.lir.. 1. <i688> 99 The renewing of 
the Contract is r. flat Antistrophe, and may truly be retorted 
upon the Fr. nch. *7*7- gx Chamhekh Cycl., Antistrophe is a 
figure in grammar, whereby two terms or things, mutually 
dependent one on another, are reciprocally converted. As 
if one should say, the master of the servant, arid the servant 
of the master. 

Anttltrophlo (*cnti,Btrp*fik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. dvTujT podnK-oi, t. dvrnrrpotprf : see prec.] 


1881 tr. Willi* Rem. Med. Whs.. Antis/asmodicks, medi- 
cines against convulsions. 1783 Watson Tetanus in Phil. 
Trans. LI 1 1 . >4 Antispasmodic remedies of various kinds. 
%77$ Scott in Phil. Trans. LXVI, 179 Laudanum, the most 
effectual and universal anti-spasmodic. 184s Ramaocr Cur. 
CoMsumf. (18 6\) 94 A soothing and andspasmodic power. 
Aatl0]p— t («*ntiispa»t). Pros. [ad. Gr. drrl- 
anaar-m f. dynowd-uv to draw in the contrary 
direction.] A metrical foot composed of an iambus 
and a trochee, as 'AK^arbpot. 

X708 Phillifs, Antis/astus. i8ux Edits. Her. XXXV. 30a 
The lords of Antispast and friends to Double-dochmee. 
A&tUp— tlo (scnti|Spse*stik), a and sb. [ad. 
Gr, dtmawaanu-bt able to draw away: see prec. 
and -10.] A. adj. 

1 . Med Tending to divert or counteract. 

1341 R. CorLANo Gnydods Quest. Cyrurg. , BMe lettyng* 
.. u somtyuM antyspotyc, that is to say dy*** M «" < * •• ,c - 



■839 in Worcester. 1881 Stanley Chr. lust, iii 65 An 
antistrophic hymn to Christ. x88a M. Dodds Geuests 108 
The answer U given in poetical form, in two couplets or 
antistrophic parallelisms. 

B. sb. pi. Antistrophlos [Gr. dmorpotpusd] : 
the lyrical part of Greek dramas. 

16x1 Edin. Rev . XVI II. 176 Dr. Burney's disposition of 
the following . . Antlstrophics. 

AntiNtrcphiOi illj, adv. rare. [f. prec. 4 -al 
+ -LT*.] By antiHtrophe; in inverse order. 

184a De Quincky in Blachw. Mag. LI. xa The Danube . • 
is described as . . corresponding rigorously, but ontistrophic- 
ally iss the Greeks express it), sinuler angles, similar dimen- 
sions, but in an inverse order, to the Kgyptian Nile. 

Antixtrophi— (fonti'Rtrdfoiz), v. rare . [f. 
Antibtiiofhk 4 -izu.] To form on antistrophe. 

184a De Quincby in Blachrv. Mag. LI. xa The particular 
Instance of the Donubo, as antistrophising with the Nile. 

II Antifltroplion (d'nti-strdf/fn). Jihet. [neut. 
sing, of GT.dvusrrptap-ot turned in an opposite way, 
f. dm-ffrptyfii' to turn to the opposite side.] An 
argument that is retorted upon an opponent. 

sen Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxiv. 55 But for the point 
wherein you touch vs . . it is Antistrophon, and tumeth a 
great deale better vpon you. 1840 Milton A/oi. Smect. 
Wks. x8*x, 367, 1 tume his Antistrophon upon his owne 
head. x8<8 in Todd; and in mod. Diets, 
▲ntistnuna. tio. a. and sb. Med. [see next.] 
A. adj. - next. B. so. A remedy for scrofula. 

1878 Wiseman (J.\ I prescribed him a distilled milk with 
antf-strumaticks, and purged him. 

Antiftramo— (senti| 8 tr/ 7 *mos), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + L. struma scrofula, 4 -ot/s.] fending to 
cure scrofula. 

tB6i Bvmstxad Ven. Dis. (1879) 387 Scrofula . . calls for 
preparations of iodine and other ant 1st rumous remedies. 
Antisyphilitio ( re?«nti 1 si f Tli * tik >, a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj . Tending to cure syphilis. 
* B. sb. A medicine so used. 

1830 Lindlky Hoi. Syst. Bot. ro6 The Jew Budi, or Milk 
plant, is used . . as an antisyphilitic. amt Bsyant Tract. 
Surg. L 3x8 Antisyphilitic remedies should be employed. 
AfihlRyj g y (gentlisi'xidgi ). [f, G. dsmmt{vyia. 


abtcsb. 


AJiriTETANIC. 

f. da iri opposite + 0*(vySa muon, l #d(») together 
4 (vy^y yoke.] Union of opposites, 
life F. Hall in Reader *4 Jan. 95 ZoraMtrimiRm . . fuse* 
togaCMi— in what Clement or Koine would have denominated 
an Mtiiyrygy- the Daily and Satan. 

Alltitstinifl (ae:nti,tA£e-nik) f a. and sb. AM. 

{ Anti- 3.] A. adj. Good against tetanus or lock- 
tw. B. A medicine so used. 

»*75 H. Wood Thera/. (1870) 93 j It even act a a* an ami- 
tetanic in the poisoning of codeia and of morphia. 

Antithalim iwntii JvWiAn), a . [f. Anti- 3 + 
7 Italia, the Mute of Comedy, the Grace of festivi- 
ties.] Opposed to fnn or festivity. 

1817 Peacoc k Nightm. Abbey 106 Aa gloomy and and- 
thalinn a young lady as Mr. dowry himself could desire. 
Antitheiflm iwnti^iz’m). [Anti- 8.] The 
doctrine of antitheists. 

1833 Chalmsss Bridges. Treat . n. iv. 405 Atheism might 
plead a lack of evidence within its own field of observation. 
Hut Antitheism pronounces upon the things which ate, and 
the things which are not within that field, tin Athonmum 
6 Oct. aW« Another theory justifying anti-theism. 

AntithtiRt (senti 1 prist). [Anti- 5.] One op- 
posed to belief in the existence of a God. 

stSa Fussy Mm. t'n>ph, 333 The antitheist or anti-Christian 
world, which by violence, falsehood, sophistry, wars against 
the truth. 1881 Swinhuhne in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 149 IT only 
he were a French antitheist. 

Antitheiftlo (®*nti,|»f,ritik), a. [f. prec.4-ie.] 
Of or pertaining to antitheists ; opposed to God. 

' »88o Furry Min. Projh. 577 Petty, though Anti-theistic, 
wars of neighbouring petty nations, pitting their false gods 
against the True. 1880 Athsnaum ao Nov. 668 An unti- 
tneiniic liias which obscures his vision. 

Antithem, var. Axtxthkmk, text of a discourse. 
Antithesis (a-nti-p/sii). ri. antitheses, fa. L. 
antithesis , a. Gr. Ayr 10 9 ms opposition, n. of action 
f. dwindivof, f. Asrt against + nOivai (stem $*-) to 
place ; already in Gr. a term of Logic mud Rhetoric.] 

1 . Rhet. An opposition or contrast of ideas, ex- 
pressed by using as the corresponding members of 
two contiguous sentences or clanses, words which 
are the opposites of, or strongly contrasted with, 
each other ; as * he must increase , but / must de- 
crease? 4 in newness of spirit , not in the oldness of 
the letter .' 

iM Fbith {title} Antic hcHia; wherein are compared to- 
geder Chri*tea aciei and oure holye Father the Pope*. 1674 
Govt. Tongue iii §17. 115 Then© are miserable antithesis »*. 
1718 Pope Dune. 1. 954 All arm’d with pointy antitheses and 
pan .. 174B J. M AiON Elocution 90 In an Antithesis, one con- 
trary must tie pronounced louder than the other. 187a 
Mints Eng. I. it. Introd.9 When the balanced clauses stand 
ill antithesis, it lends emphasis to the opposition. 

2 . The aecoiid of two such opposed clauses or 
sentences ; a proposition opposed to a thesis ; a 
counter- thesis or -proposition. 

1533 FaiTii Anno. Mon F |j, As the contrarye antithe- 
sis doth eu ideally expresses 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 
Prcf., Impossible . . to discusse such an hypothesis without 
some opposition against such as defend the antithesis. 1678 
Owbn Mind of God iii. 91 Given to disputing, or the main- 
taining of Antitheseses, or opxwiiioiM unto the Truth. 1833 
Coleridge Table T. 064 The style of Junius as a sort of 
metre, the lawof which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. 

3 . By extension : Direct or striking opposition of 
character or functions (between two things) ; con- 
trast. Const, of between ( with obs.). 

1631 Preston Effec. Faith so That Antithesis, that opposi- 
tion that is made in that withdrawing of a mans aelfe from 
God. s0§o Kjnomlbv AU. Loche axxviiL (1879) 4*° The 
antithesis of natural and revealed religion. 187a Darwin 
Emotions i. 5 Movements, so clearly expressive of affection* 
. .being in complete opposition or antithesis to the attitude 
and movements which are expressive of anger. 


to pvt ini 


4 . The direct opposite, the contrast. Const, of, to. 

1831 Macaulay Moon's Byron, Ess t. 1 . 161 The reverse of 
a great dramatist, the very antithesis to a great dramatist, 
stay H. Reed Ltd. Brit 1 Poets viL 944 Rhyme is sometimes 
taken as the antithesis of reason. 1879 Faerar Patti 1 1 . 387 
Is not the Pharisaic spirit . . the antithesis of the Christian! 

+3. (Scequot.) Obs. 

sgpe Pescivall Sg. Diet. Btya, Antithesis, or Antistcechon : 
where if / follows immediately after r . . they change r into 
/, to make the sound the pleasanter, as for Dexarte, dtxallc. 
*«S7 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. 179 Antithesis b sometime* a 
figure, whereby one letter is put for another; and then it is 
the same with Antistoichon. 

Antithafim (*ntrj>fsU’m). rare-', [n. of 
result f. Antitiixhize: tee -ixb and -ihm.] The 
production of antithesis, an antithetic sentence. 

*0s6 Gilchrist />*//*». Etym. 114 His superfine antitheslsma. 

Antith — l«ti 0 (dutijji/srstik), a. rare- *. [f. 
as if on antithesist (n. of agent ft Antithxbizb) 4 
-10 . see -istic.J Of the nature of an opponent ; 
opposing, contrary. 

ilox R. Darwin Boon. IV. 934 The ideas . . become exerted 
too violently for want of some antiihemaik idea s . 

A liUthaailt (dhnti -]»/i»t a\ v. rare—', [f. Anti- 
tremi 4 -1*8 ; cf. /< m/has-iae.] To form antitheses ; 
to put into antithesis. 

1789 Rurns IVks. (Globe) 476, 1 can anttthesice aentimeai 
and otcumvoluta periods aa well aa any owner of phrase. 

Aatiib 88 M 8 r. rare- 1 , [f. piec. 4 -nnL] One 
who antithesis or forms an antithesis. 

iMIovtwy£iI 4 U.9»ICrabbe)b ao Imitator or rather 


of Coldonith, if sock a word may be coined 

S (arnti]et). [ad. L. antitbet+m, a. Gr. 

cut. of adj. ionBer*ot placed in op- 
AMTiTUMia. Long used in Gr. and 
Hinton, pi. -a (enon. -ns).] 
fl; The rhetorical figure of Antithesis. Obs. 

igjlNoRTH P March ( 1 676)700 A figure of Rhetorick called 
Antfttieton: which is, opposition. s6so Healey St. Aug., 
Ci fry Cod 401 Contraposition, contention, or Antithcton it 
diveraely used. 

2 . Ain instance of antithesis ; an antithetic state- 
ment 

«6ea Bacon Ado. Learn, vt. IIL <1876) e6v The examples of 
anthhets here laid down. «x66x Holvday Portias 997 I11 
smooth ant! theta's hi* fault he weighs. 1857 Kingsley Two 
Y. Ago xxvi, Sunshine cornea after storm . . Equally true ia 
the popular antithet, that misfortunes never come single, 
to, attrib.oi adj. Opposed, put forth in opposition. 
a *738 North Exam. 1. u. T 154 The antithet Topic used 
by the Plot-Mongers, when the Vilify and Roguery of the 
Wit ne s se s was made an objection, that only such could he 
privy to very bad Action*. 

Antithetic (8cntileiik\ a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
dvrilerurdr, f. ArriBorct : see prec. and -I0.J 
A. adj. Of the nature of antithesis : a. Khet. 

*6»o Healry St. A ng City of God xi. xvill 40s Making 
the world* course like a fiure poeme, more gratious by anti- 
thetike figures. 1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah <ed. is) 8 Parallel 
lines may be reduced to three aorta, parallels synonymous, 
antithetic, synthetic. 1817 Coleridge Bisgr. Lit. 113 Which, 
in the antithetic orm . . of an adage or maxim, I have been 
accustomed to word thus; 'Until you understand a writer's 
ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understanding.' 
f b. Opposing, controversial. Obs. 

*7S3Cmambkrs Cycl. Sttfifi. s.v.. In this sense [controversial] 
we meet with antithetic method, antithetic discourses, etc. 
c. Contrasted, directly opposite. 

1864 Burton Stot Abr. I. v. 31a The more blasphemous nnd 
brutal the exhibition was, the more was a sort of antithetic 
holiness attached to it. 

d. Consisting of two opposites. 

184s W. Gsovr. Carr. Phys. For. (cd. 6) zs8 The dual or anti- 
thetic character of force involved in the term polarity. 

B. sb. rare. L A direct opposite. 

1863 Russell Diary At. 4 S. II. 84 The favorite resort of 
smoker* and their ant ithctics, those who love the pure fresh air. 

2 . collect, pi. The doctrine of contrasts. 

I04B M. Stuart Comm. Prot*. 31 Two libelli, one for anti- 
t he tics and the other for synthetics. 

Antithetical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Connected with, containing, or using antithesis. 
15^3 T. Watson Poems (1870^ 1 16 The whole piller . . is by 
relation of cither halfe to the other Antithetical! or Anii- 
alllabicall. 1795 Mahon Church Music in. 170 Parallel anti- 
thetical expression*, are . . substituted for Rhythm and ca- 
dence. 1853 Robertson Sermons Ser. iv. ix. (18761 11a The 
whole context is antithetical, ideas are opposed to each 
other in pairs of contraries. 

2 . Characterised by direct opposition. 

*M Mii.lkh First Impressions xvlL (18*7) 983 To bring 
Revelation in direct antithetical collision with the inferences 
of the geologists, i860 Tyndall Glaciers il § s6. 37a Each 
of the snowy hands . . contributed to produce an appearance 
perfectly antithetical to ite own. 

Antithetioally, adv. p. prec. + -ly*. ] In 
an antithetic manner ; in direct opposition. 

s8s6 Byron Childe Harold sti. 36 Whose spirit antitheti- 
cally mixt, One moment of the mightiest, and again On little 
objects with like firmness fixL sigg H. Spencer Psychology 
11. L (187a) I. i6x These outer activities . . become antitheti- 
cally opposed in aspect. 

Anti-trade (ac-nt^tr^id), attrib. phr. and sb. 
[Anti- a.] In Anti-trade Wind, also ellipt. Anti- 
trade, -s : A wind that blows steadily in the oppo- 
site direction to the trade-wind, that ia. in the 
northern hemisphere from S.W., and in southern 
hemisphere from N.W. 

1833 Sis J. Hkbschkl PoJ. Led. Iv. f 19. (1873) 157 The 
great and permanent system of winds known as the 'trades* 
and 1 Anti-trades.' 1867 E. Denison A siren, without Math. 
40 This secondary or anti-trade wind prevails from about 30 * 
to 60 # latitude at sea. 187-, Cboll Climate 4 Time ii. 1 8 The 
south-west wind to wh.ch we owe so much of our warmth ia 
this country, is the continuntion of the anti-trade. 

UAlLtitxmns (arntiitra* g£s» L. ftnti’tT&gifc)* 
[Ant.- 2.] A protuberance of the outer ear, the 
thicker part of tne antihelix, opposite to the tragus. 

184a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 461 A tubercle opposite to 
this is the antitragua 1877 Burnett Ear 99 In the water* 
shrew, the anti-tragus serves eh an operculum to the auricle. 
Antitrinitiuriu. (£euiti|trinUe-*riin\ a. and 
sb. [Anti- 3.] 

A. adj. Opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
a 1 fife Goodwin Filled 1 v. the Spirit (1867) 133 There is an 
anti-tnnitarian spirit that hath brokeniwuon of late, slag 
I Syd. Smith Whs. (1859^ 1 1. eo6A Anti-TnnharUn Dissenters 
sit in the House of Common*. 


4-rpoe*et turning) + -Ai,l.} Of aa taihryo: In- 
rerted, so at to have the radicle at the extremity of 


verted, to at to have the radicle 
the seed opposite to the hilura. 


stag Balfour Bot.( ad. 3) §603 la an orthotropal aaad the 
embryo ia inverted or anutropat 1 888 in Treat. AoL 
Att ti tr p pona ( 4 nti tr^pas), a. Bot.— prec. 
dp Li holey Nat. Syet. Bet. *99 la Rhinanthacea it (the 
embryo) arast bo Antiuopous or heterotropoua. 
▲nM-ttrstioEiit, a. nance-wd. [f. Ann- 3 + L. 
tussient-em coughing.] Good against coughing, 
#11704 T. Brown Comic. View Wks. 1. 161, I havo been 
thirty years and upward! contriving my AntUtuaawm pills. 
AatityMl nti,tdipdl\ a. rare. [f. next + 
-aiJ j Of the nature of an antitype. 

sOeiiCimgkley Yeast Epil. <D.) How am I to extricate my 
antitype! characters, when their living types have not yet 
extricated themselves! 

Antitype («*nti|taip). [ad. med.L. anti ty p us 
a. Gr. Ayrlrve-os, prop. adj. 'responding as an 
impression to the die/ f. Arri opposite to + rbevs 
stroke, stamp, type, f. stem tv*w strike.] That 
which is shadowed forth or represented by the 
* type * or symbol. 

163S Pagitt Christ umogr. 68 The Bread and Wine after 
Consecration are called Antitypes, a i6gs J. Smith Set. 
Disc. vL tqt In these types and shadows.. to behold the 
antitypes them*eU'cs. 1704 Swift Tub Pref., The ship 
in danger i* easily understood to be its old Antitype the 
Commonwealth. 184s Mykss Cath. Th. m. f is. 4a The re- 
lation, .of the Old Tefttament to the New. .[islthatof Typo 
to Antitype, of Porch to Temple, of Dawn to Day. 
Antiiypioal (®nti|ti pik&l), a. [f. prcc. 4 -ICAL, 
after typual.\ Of the nature of or pertaining to 
an antitype ; fulfilling what is typical. 

1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. 493 Not any temporal!, 
and, therefore, but typical!, regality . . but a spiritual!, eter- 
nal!, an titypicall regality. 1664 Cll a knock A it rib. God{ 1 834) 
11. 681 Goa smelled a sweet savour from Noah's sacrifice, 
not from the beast* offered, but the antitypical sacrifice 
represented, i860 Kllicott L{fe 0/ our J.ord viL 347 An 
anlitypical reference to the ceremony of the Scape-Goat. 

t Anti-typou*, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. Ariirvv-oe 
force-resisting (f. uvrt in opposition 4 -twos strik- 
ing: sec Antitype) + -OUN.J Resisting force; 
material, substantial, solid. 

1678 Cud worth Jut ell. Syst. 815 The Tenuity of their 
TAngels') Bodies . . a* not . . being so solid and Anutypous as 
those which we are now Imprisoned in. Ibid. 899 It is an 
Essential Property thereof \E.\ teHfnm\ to be Antiiypous or 


Impenetrable. 

Antitypy (d’nti-tipi). rare. [ad. Gr. dyrtrvnia, 
n. of quality f. dyriTvw-ot : sec prec. and -Y.] The 
resistance of matter to force of penetration, com- 
pression, or motion. 

1605 Bacon Adv . Leant. (1640) 156 Motion* of Antitypie, 
commonly called Motion opposing Penetration of Dimen- 
sions. 1846 Sia W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid’s Whs. 847 
Antitypy, a word in Greek applied not only to this absolute 
and essential resistance of matter, quA matter, but also. etc. 

Aativariolou isemtijvarai^los), a. Med. 
[Anti- 3.] Good against smallpox. 
s8Bo in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antiv8n«r«al(aemti|V/taLTULl), a. Med. [Anti- 
3.] Tending to cure venereal disease. 

1676 Wiseman (J.) Antivenerenl remedies. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bet. 3x4 Antivcnereal and febrifugal virtues. 

Antivdrmioiil tar (®mti|VMmi‘ki«n&i), a. 

rhys. [Anti- 3.] - Antipmuntaltio. 

17x7 St. Andr£ in Phil. Trans. XXX. *80 If the Vermicu- 
lar Motion accelerates the Content* of the Intestine down- 
wards; the Antivermicular .. should force them upwards. 
s88o in Syd. Soc \ Lex. 

Antiamnio (tenti|Zi*mik), a. and sb. [f. Anti- 
3 4 Gr. (Ofirj leaven 4 -ic.] A. adj. Opposing fer- 
mentation. B. sb. A substance having this quality. 

1804 T. Tbottee Drunkenness iii 4* Hop . . possesses no 
superior efficacy as an anticymic. 1839 Hoorva Med. Diet* 
Antixymic, Applied to that which prevents fermentation. 

Antiayniotio (K : nti|zimp*tik, -Z9imf*tik\ a. 
and sbVAied. [f. Anti- 3 4 Gr. C0n*rriu-6t canting 
fermentation.] A. adj. - prec. B. sb. A tubstance 
that prevents fermentation or decomposition. 

<879 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 699 Antixymoties see used 
for the purpose of preventing decomposition. 

Antler (ccntlai). Forms : 3 ? an toller, aim to- 
ller, 4-5 anntelere, hauntelere, 5-6 anntler, 6 8 
antlier, 6 - antler, [a. OFr. antoillier (Le. an-to- 
1 er) late L. * attire' oculdr-ern ( ramum ) the 
( branch 1 or tine of a stag's horn * in front of the 


B. sb. One who rejects the doctrine of the Trinity. 
1641 Br. Mountagu Act* 4 Mon. 43a The German and 
Fokmian Anabaptists and Anthriiutarians. 189s R. Wal- 
lace {title) Sketches of the Lives and Wmings of Dim 
lingnished Antitrinitarians. j 

Antttvisita'xi*aim. (f. The 

doctrinal tyitem of AntitrinitnrlMi. 

s86o Pusbv Min. Proph. 1 09 Aati -Trinltarianism denies to 
God His essratisl Befog, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
Aatitropel (AntitrfpU), a. Bot. [f. modL. 
asHitrep-MS, mod.Fr. antitrope (f. Gr. AmjI against 


orttlum), later OFr. andoillier , now andbuiller 
< see Dr. Bugge in Romania IV. 349). The original 
English form must have been asUolier, auntolier , 
whence, by weakening and eventual Ion of atonic 
0, auntclcre, auntler, antler .] 

1 . orig. The lowest (forward-directed) branch of 
the horn of a stag or other deer; afterwards ex- 
tended to any brand), the lowest being then called 
the brow-antler , and the next bepasetUr. 

imp Langu Rich. Redeles n. xa8 lours hsaintekrtk dsrb 
Email y-takyn. ntgmVensryde TwsfrlbRot. Amt. L 191 
Whan an hert hath fouebod, and thaa isMdm syd), and 
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ANVIL, 


«trry*Jt, and (bechett eo the ooe epde* md m that 

oth«r syce, thuii be u hert of -x. and of the more. 
SnuoN^MfArrf/^li Sbbym a bulks ofbraw sunders 
cabbagid that rm, ■ i|H) STAKwroasT A ends i. <x«a&) ai 
Chiefc stags vp bearing <chrahigh fromihs anther kaated. 
liil HqaDMMSmrw, 3 mlz Sj Whs Baca hath tlnUdof 
this Mannor la his Pork, tad and (allow; bow many of 


Antler, and how many nucaUT tmPkii. Tram XYLssj 
The Andouilterea or a Staggs Hon. <941 Cam//, /om.- 
Pkcea. LsBp The Fallow Hart or Stan doth War hit Head 
high . . has small Beams, with long, slender, and Ill-grown 
Anthers. S717-5S Chambers C>r/ M riRtMrr, among hunters, 
the first of the pearls that grow about the bur of a deer's 
horn. There am also sur-anders, brow-antiers, etc. sl^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii, Huge stags with sixteen antlers. 
S 9 fis Derby Mere. 14 Dec., The curious article* made from 
the Vow antler of a stag's horn. 

2. Hence popularly : The branched horn of a 
stag or other acer. 


horn*, covered with a soft skim* velvet . . and termed Antlers, 
afigs D. Wilson Preh. Aw. 11. 111. vL 164 The skull and 
antlers of a gigantic deer. 

AntUrod v«*ntl»id\ ///. a. [f. prec. 4 -kd 2 .] 

X. Famished witn or bearing antlers : a. naturally. 
0x8x8 Vernon Ovid's Met. vtu. <T.) Sometimes a crested 
mare, or antlerM deer, sfiya Bryant Homer xi. I. 335 Like 
a troop Of ravening Jackals round an antlered slag, 
b. Adorned with stags' horns. 
sfiaS Scott in Lockhart Life 11830) IX. 927 We were sur- 
veying the antlered old iialL 
a. irons/. Branched as with antlers. 

«07o Disraeli Lothair xiiL 53 Sometimes a gorsy deli and 
sometimes a great spread of antlered fern. 

AntlerlOM ^se-ntlailes), a. [f. Antler 4- -less.] 
Without antlers. 

s88t Nature No. 591. ax 7 These antlerlem deer. 
Antlery (se-ntfan). rare- 1 , [f. Antler, after 
forms like drapery, finery .1 Antlers collectively. 

1849 J. Wilson in Black m Mag. LX VI. 0 An enormous 
fellow la staj . . giving himself a shake of nis whole huge 
bulk, and a caret of his whole wide antlery. 

U Antlia (wntliifi). Ent. [L. antHa , , an instru- 
ment for drawing up water, a. Gr. dvrkla bilge-water, 
dvrklor a bucket.] The proboscis or haustellum 
of insects, with which they suck up juices. 
sSeS Kikby & Spence Entomol. xliii. IV. 98 Extraordinary 
..irritability is exhibited by the antlia. 1869 Nicholson 
Pool, axx 'these maxillae adhere together by their inner 
surfaces, and thus form a spiral * trunk,' or * antlia.* 

Antliata laentlii^t), ///. a. Ent. [f. prec. + 
-atk.] Furnished with sucking proboscis; hau- 
stcllate. 

iSbSKirpv & Spencf. EntomoL xlviL IV. 390 Mouth antliate. 
Antling (arntliq). rare . [f. Ant sb. 4- -lino.] 
A young or little ant. 

1879 MCook A grit. Ant Texas so (D.) Within the 
formicaries antlings a ere found. 

Ant-lion. [a transl. of Gr. fwpfjufno-klwy, in 
the LXX ] A neuropterous insect, or genus of in- 
sects {Myr melton \ the larva of which Ties in wait 
for and devours ants. 

1815 Kikby & Sprncr Entomol. (1843I I. 304 The ant-lion 
was the stronger of the two and . . dragged the object of 
contestation under the sand. 1880 H. Sr. John Ni/on 157 
One of the mast Ingenious insects I know of is the ant-lion. 

Antooow tin Allege 1686, Phillips 1 70 1, Bailey 
1721—83) - Antioor. 

Antocnlar (eentipkitfl&i), a. rare. [mod. f. L. 
ante before + ocularis pertaining to the eye, f. ocuius 
e>e. Cf. Antler.] Situated in front of the eye. 

1870 Nicholson Z.vol. (iB8a) 338 A layer of transparent 
epidermis covers the whole eye (uf Serpents] and is tenuud 
the antocular membrane. 

Antodontalgio, variant of Anti-odontalgic. 

II Antcioi (ifcntf sb. pi. [L., a. Gr. dj'roixoi 
dwellers opposite, f. di >Tt opposite to 4 •out ot 
-dwelling.] The dwellers under the same meri- 
dian, on opposite sides of tlie equator, and at the 
same distance from it. 

tfiee Hrylin Cosmogr. Intred. (1674) eo/x AntoecI are such 
as dwell under the same Meridian and the same Latitude or 
Parallel equally distant from tire /Equator ; the one north- 
ward, the other Southward ; the days in both places being 
of a length ; but the Summer of the one being the others 
winter, xfifis T. Burnet Th. Earth I. 255 Anuchthoiics . . 
comprehend noth (he antipodes and aiuoici, or all beyond 
the line. 1796 [See AntcbciamJ. 

Antodta i&ntfJXn\ a. and sb. [f. prec. 4- -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the opposite latitude. 
*860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea xx. 1 8x8 The westerly winds 

which prevail on the polar tide of 40 9 S. are stronger and 
more constant than their antoecian fellows of the north. 

B. sb.pt. m Antckci. 

sygfi Hutton Math. Diet. L xsx/x Anterians or Antced. . 
nave their noon, or midnight, or any other hour at the same 
time; but their seasons are contrary, being spring to the 
one, when it is autumn with the other. 

II Antonomasia (oe'ntytomJt a sll, fbntpm*). [L. # 
a. Gr. foruvo/xurla, f. Avroropdfrir to name instead, 

C Cxrl instead 4- boofihfar to namet f. 6 ropn name.] 
The substitution of on epithet or appellative, or the 
name of an office or dignity, for a person's proper 
name, as the /ran Duke for Wellington, his Grate 
for an archbishop. Also* conversely, the use of a , 


proper n ame toexpras a general idea, m in catling 
an orator a Cicero, a wise judge a DanitL 
19b PumtMHAM Eng. Ponte (Are.) 19* AntooomsaU, or 
theSumamer, as he that would aay : not king Philip of 
Shaioe. but the Westerns king, a *%# Mm mbs. il 33s 
That Capholium by Antonomasia input for a Candle Temple 
in general. mi Chambers Cyd w A n to nomasia, a figure 
in rhetoric . . Thus we say, the philosopher, instead of Aria- 
totle. aysg Adam Smith Mot. Sent. (1707) II. 497 *n»is way 
of speaking, which the grammarians call an antonowiaSia 
Antenomitio, a. rare-*, [f. prec. after Gr. 
dvo/ioerMr-uf.] Characterized by antonomasia. 
iatOBOBAltlofiliy, adv. rare ~ t . ff. prec. 
+ -al 1 + -ly*.] In antonomastic manner ; by way 
of antonomasia. 

1846 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. 166 Although we single out 

Unicome, yet can we nJ^tmsecure wkSTcreatureiR meant 
thereby. 1896 in Blount Glossogr . ; and in mod. Diets. 

Autonym (se-nbfaim). [See quot.] A term 
which is the opposite or nntithcfls of another, a 
counter-term. 

1870 C J. Smith Syn. + Antonyms Pret 6 The Etymology 
of the word dvrwiwMi'e merely exp re sses the idea of one word 
in substitution for, which in matters of verbal debate, is 
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equivalent practically to opposition to another; a double 
force which, in addition toils analogy to Synonym, seemed 
to render Antonym a preferable word to Couaterterm. x88s 
N. Y. Nation No. 835. 464 The inevitable difficulty of 
choosing among synonyms and antonyms 

Antorbital, variant of Akte-obbital. 
Antosona (witidk-*0knl. Chem. [f. (bySchtin- 
bcin) Ant- 4- Ozone.] A gaseous product, sup- 
posed by Schonbein to be a permanently positive 
variety of oxypen, but subsequently shown to be 
hydrogen dioxide, H,0,. Hence Anto'ionlde. 

x86a Faraday in Proe. F. Inst. 70 This substance he names 
antosone, and believes that it also enters into combination 
..Hence there is not merely ozone and antozone, but also 
•zonide and antoxonide oompounds. z86B Dana Min. X84 
ltt [Antosonite's] strong antosone odour is said often to pro- 
duce headache and vomiting in the miners. 

AntOBO&it* (*nt,fu-z*nwt>. A/in. [f. prec. + 
-ite.] A dark violet-blue variety of Fluorite. 
x868 [See Antozone]. 

Antral (wntrdl), a. rare [f. L. antr-um 
(sec next) 4- -al 1 .] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, an antrum or cavity. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Antra (ee-ntaj\ poet. [a. Yv.antre 1 ^. antrum , 
a. Gr. aorpov cave.1 A cave, a cavern. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ill 140 Antars vast, and Desalts idle. 
18x8 Keats Endynt. 11. ajx Out-shooting . . like a meteor- 
star, Through a vast antre. 1B79 G. Mbhmjith Egoist IL 
v. X09 She . . shunned his house as the autre of an ogre. 
Aatrorae (nentrp js), a. [ad. mod.L. antrorsus, 
f. L. *antero - (see Antkuo-) + versus turned, in imi- 
tation of extrorsus , etc.] Bent forward or upward. 

s8«8 Gray Bet. Text-hh. 396 Anfroese, Directed upward 
or forward. 1877 Coasts A Allen N. Amtr, Rodent . 358 
Sdffish, antrorse, adpresAed hairs. 

AntroVBraion (scntrovo-jjsnV [mod. f. antra 
for antero - (see prec.), 4- L. vtrsion-em turning.] A 
tumitig forward ; - Antkveubxon. 

1B80 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antrovert (rentr^vS-jt). v. rare, rmod.f.asprec. 

4- 1* vert-ire to turn.] To turn or bend forward. 
I0S4 Owen in Om*s Circ. Sc., Org. Nat. I. 848 The neural 
spines . . are anlroverted in the last two dorsal vertebra. 

II Antrim 1 srntrifm). 1*1. -a. [L., a. Gr. arrooo 
cave.] A hollow place, a cavern ; spec, applied iu 
Phys. to cavities in tlie body. 

1398 Trrvxra Barth. Do P. X. xrv. liii. (X493) 486 A derke 
caue hyghte Antrum. 1727-91 Chambers CycL, Antrum 
Highmorianum is a cavity discovered within the sinus of 
each maxillary bone. 184a E. Wilson A mat. Vads Af. 33 ; 
The . . antrum of Highmore. 1877 Huxley A not. Inv. 
An. vii. 388 The nasal cavities and maxillary antra of Car- 
nivores. 

I ijbxtrnstiozi (d-ntre^stbn). fa . Fr. antrusfion, 
or med.L. antrustion-em (in Salic I.aw, ctc.\ f. 
OHG. trdst trust, protection, security, fidelity ; j 
latinized in Old Frankish documents as trustis. 
The prefix is prob. And- toward ; but no T eutonic 
word so compounded is known.] A voluntary 
follower of the Old Frankish princes at the [>eriod 
of the national migrations. 

1148 Hai.lam Mid. Ages (1878) I. it. 1. 156 note. In one of 
Marculfus’s precedents, I. i. C, xS, we have the form by which 
an Animation was created. Ibid. I. il 306 Chilperic put 
this down by the help of his faithful Antrustions. 1879 
Swobs Const. Hist. I. ix. 854 None but the king could have 
antrustions. 

Antrn'Stloxuihip. rare. [f. prec. 4- -*Hir.] 
The position of an antrustion. 

1879 Stubbs Const Hist 1. ix. 25s Roth . . goes further, 
connecting the antrustionship with the vassal relatiun. 
AtttilUp (emtijip). rare. ff. Ant sb. 4- -ship ; cf. 
lordship .] humorously as title for : An ant 
1771 J. Cunmingh a M/Vrmr (Chalmers XIV.434/J) 1 Begone, 
you vile reptile,* his antship replied. 
i Antligna, [Obs. form of E NNWN, interned,, 
between that and amient, Ancient sb. , spelt a* if 
f, ante before 4- signum sign, standard.] 

*576 Lanuardx Peramb. Kent 78 A flagge and antdgne of 
fhetr owne pride. tg8* Goldina Calvin, on Pent. srii. 7a In 
such wise aa wee may fight-atoudy vnder Mb antsigne. 


AmUhn-A. [AvrzA] A bird of the Thrash 
family, which lives on ants and allied insects. 

s06i Batcs Nat. on Amaxoms i. 7 Ant-thrushes (a tribe of 
plaieJy-oa4mired birds intermediate in structure between fly- 
catchers and thrushes). iMs J. Gray in Guide Brit. Mus . ' 
so The Thrushes: some of these have long lege and abort 
tails, each ns the tropical Ant-t brushes. 

Antymie, oba. form of Anthem. 

Antytame, var. Antetuene, Obs., a text 
Anuf, oba. form of Enooor. 
AimfoPOtVac.ANovxNQNg^p. Obs. on from above. 
Azmi, obs. form of Annoy sb. and t>. 
t ASkUTiotioitf anorucoion. Obs. rare [a. 
OFr. eHonctim L innmetibn-em , n. of action f. 
imtngire : see Anoint o.] Anointing, auction. 

1470 Habimno Chem. Ixxiv. This was their charge and 
vereydewe sendee, Of anonxeion tynaetodoo and exoersise. 
t Annudor, prep. Obs. or dial. Also 3-4 
antmdjr, anondor, -yr. [f. An prep. 4 - Undeb ; 
formed in the same way as a-bove, a-round \ a-fore, 
etc. with the foil art- before a voweL Not in OE.] 
L Of local position ; Under. 

a ijpo A*. Horn 567 Per nis non bet ere anonder sunne. 
c xjas E. E. AUit. P. A. x66 So schon jxu schcne anvnder 
uchore. atgmOcteuian <149 Fette water ns hem was neds 
The roche anondyr. [Still used in northern dialed.] 

2. Of condition: Under the rale of. 
e tese On'iwi in Lamb. Hem. 193 Al UGodes riche enunder 
bine honden. c *$on St. Brand. > A thousand mooches that 
alls anunder him were. 

t Aau ppe, prep. Obs. Form* : 1 an nppan, 
on uppan, 3 an uppnn, on uppon, t-3 anuppe, 
anoppe, onuppen ; also 3 anuppon. [f. An prep. 
4- uppan dat. sing, of up : cf. on-bu/an, on-foran .] 
On the top of, upon, both of position and direction. 

c 1000 Ajp. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 44 He tobrysS Jnnis H he on 
uppan fyffi. rxxfio Hatton G. ibid., pe he on uppen falA 
c 1179 Lamb. Horn. 43 He wekle anuppon his underlinges 
mid wohe motien. Ibid. 133 Sum of ho rede feol an uppe be 
stane. cxeoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 107 pal no man werpe pc gilt 
of his sinne anuppen god. 1090 Lay. 1916 Was pa deue 
•wise heh I ware anoppe hii fohte. * 

Anura, -oua, variants of Anouha, -odh. 
Anuri, variant of Anoub v. Obs. to adore. 
Annry (erniuri). Path. [ad. mocLL. anuria 
(also used instead), f. Gr. do priv. 4- o fip-ov urine : 
see -Y. CL Fr. anuriei] Absence or lack of urine. 

1876 Harley Mat. Mod. 763 It is eliminated by the kidneys, 
and deposited in . . its straight tubules, producing anuria. 

1 Anna n#s). [L. j 

1. The posterior opening of the alimei lnry canal 
in animals, through which theexcrements are ejected. 

1898 J. R. tr. Monffofi Thimt. Ins. xxss Take salt flesh .. 
mud thrust that into the Anus. 1748 Hartley Obttrv. Man 
1. ii. | a. P 37 The whole alimentary Duct, quite down to the 
Anus. 187a Nicholson Palxont. 391 The fins . . are always 
placed far back, in the neighbourhood of the anus. 

2. An opening at the base of a flower. 

1730 Martyn in Phil. Tran*. XXXVI. 380 Theae Flowers 
have no Anus at the Base. s88o Syd. Soc. Lex., Anus , in 
Botany, the inferior aperture of a monopetalous flower, 
t Axivanom, V. Obs. rare, [variant of En- 
venom : see An- fref. 4.] To envenom, to poison. 

1340 Aytnb. 37 peilkezenne anucnymepal)wruefM peherto 
of >e enuious. Ibid. 50 pe eyr is anvenymed of )>e jfede. 
01400 Cetu Myst. 75 My synful ateppya anvempnyd she 
grounde. 

Anvil (se nvil), sb. Forms : 1 onfllti, onfllt (e, 
anfilte, 4 anfelt, -uylt, anefelt, -fold, 1-$ anfeld, 
-volt, 5 aneuelt, anuylde, anduall, 5-0 andfaldo, 
6 anvelde, anuilde, anuielde, (hanfeld), azid(e)- 
vile, 6-7 anfeeld, anvlld, an vile, anviU, 6- anrll. 
[Ktymol. uncertain. OE. pnfilti is prob. cogn. w. 
ODu. dial, aenvilte (Vetdam I. 184), and OHG. 
anafalt ; f. an, an, prep. + a possible +filt-an to 
weld, cf. felt, Ger. file, and fah in falt-ambost. 
The / has become v as in silver, and the final /, pass- 
ing through d, is lost, as fa frequent in dialects. 

Oufilti, anaf.il s, can hardly be distinct from synony- 
mous forms with b : OHG. ouabain, LG. anebott, anebeite, 
ambnlt , ODu. aentdtt , usually derived from *aonJbilUnm 
4 aanhtafipen x to strike upon* (Verdam 80); but more prob. 
an early variant of aenvilte above, due to some confusion. 
In OHG. anabotn. Sieve r» suggests a confusion of anafais 
with the distinct anabbn, ama/be, MHG. anebon, mod.G. 
amhosn. from an+bPo-an, Eng. Drat. ModJJu. aanbeetd, 
ambeld, seems assimilated to oeeLien, to form, fashion.] 

1. The block (usually of iron) on which the smith 
hammers and shapes the metal which he is working. 

0800 Corpus Gl. < Sweet O. £. T.) 1071 Inenda, onfiJtL 
etooo ASlpric Gram. ix. |jj. 60 incus, anfilt. now in 
Weight Yoc. n86A» Cudo, anfitto. c rafeCMAUces Staunchs 
1163 As his brothers haosere range, Vpon his anuelt vp and 
downe [v.r. anuelet]. C13I0 Sir h crumb. 1308 Anuylt, 
tange & slesge. xj08 Wyclip Erdos. xxxviiL so A smyth 
rittynge bisiou the anefelt. 1308 Trevisa Bamth. De P. X. 
xvi. iv, Gotde . . hitwene pe anvelde (1499 andfelde) and |ve 
hamoure . . Mreccheb In to golds foyle. 1413 Lvse. Pytgr. 
Sonde iv. xxx. (1483) 78 Harder than the hamour or the ane- 
nelt 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg 358/1 They srayte on the 
•tythye or anduell. ? 0 1900 Virgiliue in Thomi E. E. Pr. 
Ram. II. 44 They amyte vpon a anuilde. mo Palsor. 740 
To Rtryke with his hammer upon his anvelde. 1943 Tra- 
ueeon Yigo’s Chirurg. iv. 14 a, A styth, or hanfeld. 1389 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx.fx6xs) 747 Vulcan . . limping from 
the Anfeeld. 1807 Hirron Whs. I. 430 Wee be like the 
smiths dog, who, the harder the anuile is beaten on. lieth 
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by, and ilecpM the Rounder. i6si Bible ha. xIL 7 Him that 
unote the anuill. itoS Scott Marm. v. vi, The armourer's 
uvil cUkhel end rang. 

2 . fig. (the whole expression being usually meta- 
phorical). 

1S|S ho. Burners Gold. Bk. M. A an/. (1546) Eij, My 
spyrite i* beiwcne the horde anuieidc and the importunate 
hammer, c 1x93 Sfenaes Arm tut xxxii, The playnts and 
prayers with which I Doe heaton th'anduyleofherstubbcrne 
wiL 1605 Camdkn Hem. 2 «> Hammering me vpon the anvild. 
a kff k. Gilpin Dxmoncl. Sacr. <1867)214 Our uresent posture 
doth furnish him (Satan] with arguments; ne forgeth his 
javelins upon our anviL 1I45 For 11 Hassdbk. S/am L 99 
They have yet to learn that the stonuich is the anvil whereon 
health is forged. 1M4 Burton Scot Air. I. ». 34 Hardened 
on the anvil of a war for national freedom, iflfg Sir H. 
Unani) in Siandanl 18 May 3/3 Matters that, so 10 speak, 
are on the anvil of the House of Commons. 

b. phr. On or upon the anvil : in preparation, 
in hand. 

x6ej Howell Lett. (1650) II. 89 Matters while they are in 
agitation and upon the anvilL a x 694 Clarendon Hut. K d. 
1. 11. 1 jo The Earl of Strafford . . whose destruction was then 
upon the anvil. 17M Mem. Copt. P. Drake 1 1 . iii. 1 54 There 
was Rumours of aTcacc being on the AnviL 1789 Burke 
Nabob 0/ Arcot Wks. 184a i. 319 He lui* now on the anvil 
another scheme. 

8 . transf. Anything resembling a smith’s anvil in 
shape or use. 

>678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 340 When less Delinquents have 
been scourg'd, And Hemp' on wooden Anvils forg'd. 188s 
Greener Gnu 094 Hie anvil is shaped like an escutcheon, 
and is inserted in the cup of the cap, with the point against 
tiie detonating powder. 

b. esp. in JVtys. One of the bones of the ear ; so 
called from its being struck by another bone called 
the * hammer.* 

(sms T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. To Reader, Who 
hath fashioned the instruments of hearing in the head like 
to a hammer and an anvile.] 1687 Death's Vision iii. ax 
When the Perceptive Hammer snail not . . Consign Pre- 
scribed Blow Unto the Wonted Anvil. 1718 J. Chamber- 
1 avnk Helig. Philos. 1 . xiii. 1 5 The Auditor Bones are four 
in N umber, the Hammer, the Anvil, etc. 1879 Caldkrwood 
Mind Brain <jx The head of the hammer rests on the 
central bone known an the anviL 

4 . Comb, and Attrib., as anvil-block , - maker , etc. ; 
also anvil-beater, a smith ; anvil-headed a., 
having a head sha]>ed like an anvil ; anvil-proof, 
the standard of hardness of an anvil ; anvil rook 
(see quot.) ; anvil-amith, a forger of anvils. 

Iryant J l outer II. x\m. a 10 He spake, ami from hi* 
anvil-block arose. 1877 Cleveland's Poems Kp. DetL A iij b, 
Venus is again unequally yoaked with n sooty Anvile-beater. 
185s Melville Whale xlvii. 303 The anvil-headed whale. 
1816 Bkaum. & Ft- Fait Iff. hr. 11. iii, Though their scull- 
caps be of anvil-proof. This blade shall hammer sonic of 'em. 
I 0 M Dana Man. Geo/. 330 Above the twelfth (coni bed in 
Kentucky] there is the massive Sandstone . . called the Anvil 
Rock, from the form of two masses of it in Suiith-westcrn 
Kentucky. 1811 J. Hon and Mann/. Metal 1 . 90 Some 
anvil-smiths . . forge the upper part . . out of one piece of iron. 
Anvil (;e*nvil), v. [f. prec. sh.] 

1 . trans. To fashion on the anvil ; chiefly fig. 

»8oj Denver IVA. Babylon F iij. Whiles! our thuudcrliolts 

Are anuiling abroad, c 1700 Cent/. Imtr. (17321 303 You are 
nowanvtUing out mniie petty Revenge, r/j /6 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VI II. 267 A roguery .. ready anvillcd and 
hammered for execution. 

2 . intr. To work at an anvil. 

s88a Manch . Guard. 7 June, Thomas anvillcd awny at 
burning horse-shoes. 

Anvilling (ft-'nviliij), vbl.sb. rare. [f. Anvil v. 
■f -INU 1.3 Hammering out ; chiefly fig. 

188a Phillips Diet. J )ed.. What Siftings, Anvclings, 
Travertines, there ought to lie of Autltour*. 

Anwald, -weald, var. Oswald, Obs., power. 
Aiud'etude. rare [ad. 1 .. anxictudo.] — 
Anxiety, 1884 in Webster. 

Anxiety (il'ijrai’eti). [ad. 1 .. anxictat-cm , n. of 
quality f. anxi-us : see Anxiouh, and *ty.] 

1 . The quality or state of being anxious ; uneasi- 
ness or trouble of mind about some uncertain event ; 
solicitude, concern. 

crigM More De Quat. Swiss. Wk*. 1557, 91 There dyed 
he without grudge, without anxictic. a 1031 Donne .S ‘elect. 
(1840) 05 Temporal prosjicrity comes always accompanied 
with much anxiety. 1714 Spec/. No. 615 P 1 It is the Untu- 
nes* of Religion and Philosophy to free us from all unneces- 
sary Anxieties. 18*9 M acaui ay Hut, Fug. 1 . 200 The U nited 
Provinces saw with anxiety the progress of his arms. 

2 . Strained or bolicitous desire {/or or to effect 
tome purposed 

1780 Junius Lett. i. 3 Anxiety . . for the general welfare. 
1833 1. Tayi-or Fanat. viii. 304 Every man's anxiety to obtain 
fornimaelf the inestimable pearl of geuuine knowledge. 

5. Path . * A condition of agitation and depression, 
with a sensation of tightness and distress in the 
prrccordial region.* Sya. Soc. Lex. 18S0. 

1681 Lovell Hist. Anita. 4 Mm. 388 The paincand anxiety 
of the ventricle. 173a Arbutiinot Rules 0/ Diet 303 The 
Blood . .pressing upon the heart creates great Anxieties. 
»« 44 T. Graham Dorn. Med. 977 (Angina pectoris] is an acute 
constrictive pain, .attended with anxiety, difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a sense of suffocation. 

■f Aiud-ferous, a. Obsr° [f. J^anxifer sorrow- 
bringing {i.anxi-us + -fer bringing) 4* -OUR.] 'Bring- 
ing sorrow, causing anguish.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

AaiiOUS (cctyKjas), a. [f. L. anxi-us troubled 
iti mind (f. ang-lre to choke, distress) 4- -our.] 


L u Troubled or uneasy in mind about some uncer- 
tain event ; being in painful or disturbing suspense ; 
concerned, solicitous. 

wtm Cockrsam, Anxious , CareAiU. 1838 Rutherford 
Lett, vi, Often anxious, and cost down for the case of my 
o pp r es s ed brother. 1711 Pore Rape Lock it. 14a They wait, 
AftihoL and trembling for the birth of Fate. 1810 Scott 
Laity ff L. it. xxxvii, Allan strained his anxious eye. 
b, Const., of an issue dreaded {obs.) ; for an issue 
desited ; about a thing or person involved in un- 
certain issues. 

1711 Sterle Spect. No. 4 p 1 It being the worst wsy in the 
wand to Famef to be too anxious about it. a 1733 Gran- 
tills (J.) Anxious of neglect, suspecting change. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 197 The counsellors of Charles., 
went anxious for their own safety. 

2 . Fraught with trouble or solicitude, distressing, 
worrying. {Obs. exc. where it can be explained as 
a transferred use of 1, as anxious cares, i.e. such as 
anxious people cherish. So anxious seats, benches : 
those set apart for anxious inquirers.) 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 185 Life, (rom which God hath bid 
dwell farr off all anxious care*. 1879 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 
tv. (1699) 1 17 That which is most of all Anxious is that 
Morality I** denyed to be Christianity. 1744 Harris 3 Treat. 
(1841) 5a 1* not both the possession and pursuit of wealth, 
to those who really love it, ever anxious 1 1897 H aljburton 
Clockm . (1869) 239 Scttin’ on the anxious benches. 

3 . Full of desire and endeavour; solicitous; 
earnestly desirous {to effect some purpose). 

*74»R.B lair Grave 04 Tne gentle heart, anxious to please. 
1794 Nelson in Nicolas Dis/. I. 434 The General seem* 
as anxioufl a* any of us to expedite the fall of the phtce. 1843 
Carlyle Past tjr Pr. (1858) 171 Anxious no longer to be 
dumb, i860 Tyndall Glttc. u f 13. 93, I wan anxious to see 
many parts of it once more. 

Alixiouxly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In an 
anxious manner, with painful uncertainty ; soli- 
citously. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. 1 45 To be very anxiously careful 
about her garment*, a 1700 Duyden Imit. Horace, Thou 
. . what the Gallic urmfl will do, Art anxiously inquisitive to 
know. **"4 Dimdin Libr. Comb. 933 Never wax a history 
more anxiously expected. 1875 I Iowkllm Foregone Cotut 1 
He peered nnxiouidy ubout him. 

Anxiousness . rare. [f. ns prec. + -nbss.] 
The quality of being anxious, anxiety. 

1698 M anton Ex/. Jude Wks. 1871 V. 9i An anxiounnes* 
nhmit their everlasting slate. 1798 Southey Oecas. Pietes 
xi. Wks. II. 941 A hushnnd’s love, a father'* anxiousness. 
1847 BuKHNhi l Chr. hurt. 11. ii. (1861)966 Where there is 
but little faith, there is apt to be great anxiousness. 

Any (C*ni\ a. om\pron. Forms: 1-3 »ni&, ®ni, 

2 any*, eini, eani, 3 ttnij, ani;, senie, a-b eni, 

3- 7 ani, 3 6 ante, eny, 4 enye, anye, 6 army, 

4- any ; 4- ony(o, onle. Contracted : a -3 el, 

3 sel, eie, mie. [ 01 £. trnig, cogn. w. OS. $nig, 
OFris. hitch, icttig, OHG. emte, mod.G. cit/ig, Du. 
ecttig, f. dtt one (in umlaut xti) + -ig, -ig adj. ending 
(Kee-Y*), here perhaps diminutive; cf. I- album 
unulus. Of the Ml*., forms, eny, ei, seem to have 
been southern, any midi., ony midi, and northern. 
The living word in mod.Kng. is eny. Fern, and 
pi. forms in -c existed in ME. ; the word is now 
invariable, even pronominally.] 

Primarily adj., but also from the earliest period 
used absol. or protion/inally both in sing, and pi. 

I. simple aaj. 

1 . gen. An indeterminate derivative of one, orrather 
of its weakened adj. form a , an, in which the idea 
of unity (or, in plural, partitivity ) is subordinated to 
that of indifference as to the particular one or ones 
that may be selected. In sing. - A — no matter 
which ; a — whichever, of whatever kind, of what- 
ever quantity. In pi. - Some — no matter which, 
of what kind, or how many. 

a. Its primary^ use is In interrogative, hypothe- 
tical, and conditional forms of speech, as ‘ Has 
any Englishman seen it?* i.e. an Englishman — 

I care not which ; 'if it do any harm,' i.e. harm, 
no innttcr of what kind. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John iv. 33 ITwcScr cenig man him mete 
brohtc. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 33 ?if eani men bio inumcn. 
Ibid. lai l*>kiad h wetter enies monnes lar boo iliche mine 
*arc. Ibid. 201 Hwi luue ich ei (ring buie Jns oneT ctBmo 
/bid. 189 AlJbet ich abbe . . wi]» eini lim mi* ifded. ciaoo 
Ormin 4493 Off anh ifwll wille. uo^ Lay. 4270 5 «f ®» moo 
him littere dude. Ibid. 8267 purh ami craft (sago eni craft], 
c 1*30 Ancr. A’. 194 3if ei mon otter ei wumtnon . . misdett ou. 
1340 Ayenb. 49 Huanne ^ man he> ueUqrede myd enye 
wyfmane. 1388 Maun dev. 39 ?if ony man do thereinne ony 
maner metalie. c 1449 P scoot Repr. i. iL 8 If eny man can 
be sikir for eny lyme. 1480 Caxtom Chron. Eng. ccxxxiL 
951 By hym or by ony other. 1339 Coverdale Gat. vi x Yf 
eny man be ouertaken of a faute. 199s Shaxs. Com. Err. 
1. L 19 If any Siracusian borne Come to the BayofEphestu, 
he dies, ton Bible Ps. iv. 6 Who wil ahew va any goodf 
1849 Macaulay //«r/. Eng. I. 37 The bast governed country 
of which he had any knowledge. 1889 Gen. P. Thomfron 
Audi Alt. Part 11L cavil 54 was there any the slightest 
indication? 

b. With a preceding negative (explicit or im- 
plicit) it denies of a person or thing, without 
limitation as to which, and thus, constructively, 
of every being or thing of the kind. It thus be- 


comes an emphatic negative, with ha unqualified 
or uncompromising scope brought into prominence; 
•None at all ; none of any kind, quantity, or 
number, even the minutest; not even one; as 'I 
could not think of any thing else/ * he was for- 
bidden to enter any house/ 4 to prevent any loss.' 

c tom Ags. Goep. Mark xl x6 He ne ^Bpafoda kwot mnig man 
mnix fist tturh ham tempi bmra. xaeg Lay. 3x109 Naa hit nauere 
land . . hat suer ccr weure mi awa muchal ierde . . hush onh 
king to-gadera. c 1449 Pbcock Repr. 1. six, Nouars save in 
late dates woe eny clok telling he houris. 1009 Fishes Wks. u 
a, 1 shall not declare vnto you ony parte Oftneepystla s8gl 
Sir T. Browns Hydriot . Bed., We present not tneee as any 
strange sight. 171a Steele Spect. No, 903 Pa The Offence 
does not come under any law. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 23 It 
ought not to be done at any time. 1870 Nicholson Root 
(1880) 463 lu . . fish there is never any braaat-bona. 
o. In affirmative sentences it asserts concerning a 
being or thing of the sort named, without limita- 
tion as to which, and thus constructively of every 
one of them, since every one may in turn be taken 
as a representative: thus 'any chemist will tell 
you* ; ' anything that I can do is at your service* ; 
'you may have anything almost for the asking/ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 700 pc oedder . . was more wise hon any 
beest. 1413 Lydcl Pylgr. Smote v. xiv. 70 Hit is fid hard to 
ony creature to maken occlaracion. 199a Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jut 
v. l 67 Mantua's (aw Is death to any he that vtters them. 
>59* — Merry IK 1. L 11 Any time these three hundred 
yceres. 1899 Bentley Phal.Jrref. 67 The Director was con- 


upon any Difficulty. ’ 1798 Kesri ar Itlustr. 
' **" ible any penon to give an answer to 


suited by 

Sterne ii. 96 That enal _ 

any question. «88i Buckle C iritis . II. vl 589 , 1 challenge 
any one to contradict my assertion. 

d. At any rate, in any case : whatever may be 
the circumstances ; at all events. 

>847 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1857) H- 53 Which they 
at any rate were not good enough for. >831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. 111. vii, But, in any case, hast thou not still Preaching 
enough? 

2 . With a specially quantitative force =■ A quan- 
tity or number however great or small. (When 
unemphatic, expressed in French by the partitive 
article du, de la, Jes.) * Have you any milk, any 
eggs ?’ But not in affirmative sentences, os 'taiy 
milk will do/ i.e. any sort of milk : see next 

1908 Tindalk Luke xxiv. 41 Hauc ye here eny ineateT ISo 
in Cranmer , Genes*., and s8sr ; Wyclif, ony thing that schal 
be eten, RAcm., any thine to be catcn.J i860 Uovle New 
Exfier. Phys.-Mech. i. 91 Whil’st there 1* any plenty of Air 
iu the Receiver. 1711 Lomi.Gaz. ininniimla clxiii/4 Very 
little if any white about him. r$54 Scoffers in Orr's Citx. 
Sc., Cheni. 507 Whilst any lead . . remains to be removed. 

8 . With a specially qualitative force: Of any 
kind or sort whatever ; = earlier Anykixh. Often 
depreciatory'. Any. however imperfect. Cf. Any- 
body 2 b, Anything 2, Anyway 2. 

*966 Riiskin Cr. tl 'i/d Olive 98 This place, .this moorland 
torrent, bit ten, snow-blighted : this any place where God 
let* down the ladder. 1888 M. Pattison Academ. Organ, a 
The danger is. . thnt any reform should be adopted became 
Rome reform is required. 

II. absolutely ♦ etc. 

4 . absol. esp. when the substantive to which it 
refers 1m lieen already expressed, or when it is 
followed by of, as ' any of these books, any of the 
liquid.' 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 65 5 »f *nt us misdott awiht. Ibid. 35 
Ga . . per eni of ]>inc cunne lift in. c xaao Halt Meid. 33 Knt 
of his limen. 1340 Ayenb. 5 Inc cnie of pe ilke hestes. sgBa 
Wvclif James 1. 5 Irony of xou nedeth wisdom axe he of 
God. 1596 Timdale, ibid.. If eny of you lackc wyiidome. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xlvi. 276 A* excellent a lesson 
as a man shall read any. b 6 si Siiaks. IFint. 7\ hi. iii 136 
If there be any of him left, lie bury it. 171s Steele Spect. 
No. 154 P 9 How do you know more than any of ub? 18B1 
Scotsman ti July 5/3 The mean temperature of the month 
was lower than any recorded since 18791 

tB. One of two things indifferently ; either. {Obs., 
but still common in dialects, esp. north.) 

r 1386 Chaucer Friads T. 933 If eny [v.r. any, ony] of us 
have more than other, Let him . . part it with his brother. 
CX449 I'ecock Repr. 558 K.ny of hem bothe. 1940 Cover- 
dale Cotfnt. Statu/isn Wks. 1 1 . 381 Doth any of both these 
examples prove that, etc. ? 1589 Thynne in Auimadv. In- 
trod. 76 Not at all . . benefited by anic of them both. 

6 . pronominally. ■» Any one, anybody ; in pi. any 
persons. 

fMo L inditf. G. Mark xi. 16 And negelefde hette asnisofer- 
fereuc fast ftern bam tcmpcL xodoOrmin 9938 He noUdenohht 
batt ani) sliollde dwcllenn. c 1130 Cott. Horn. 971 Is ani 


patt — w . 

ricchere pen bu T 1097 R. Glouc. 376 ?yf pat eny hym wrap- 
bed e. 147s Sir J. Paston in Lett. III. 65 Yit have I . . nott 
lefte any al liys most 


neede. 198a J. 


65 \ 

Hey wood Prov.br 

Epigr. (1887) 89 Please they any. That cerue many? Nay. 
ton Bible r Pet. iiL o The Lord is . . not willing that any 
sltould perish. 1709 Addison Italy PrelL, [He] has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy than any before him. *8ei 
Keats Lamia 389 Unknown . . to any, but those two 
alone. 

7. adverbially, esp. with comparative adjs., as 
any sooner, any better : In any degree, to any ex- 
tent, at all. (Cf. somewhat better, etc.) 

c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 138 Or he come any nere fi* 
nearer]. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 79 To pieaee me wyth 
wordu ony more. 1998 Shaks. Merry W. iv. h. xaS You ore 
not to goe loose any longer. “ " * ** * ‘ 

L 503 Few that do any m 
Spect. No. 154P4 Before 3 
lee Scenes Q Leg. xxx. 


Bbykridok Seme (1709) 


more than profexs it. mi Steele 
« yoo go amr further, wjfi H. %*l- 
(1857) 450 Having slept ecarcelyaay 
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■It the night #stfK L Stephen Honrs Libr \ Set. i. 347 
F«w people.. would be any the worse for the study. 

8. Any oat. A as adj. (e>ni wtrn) Any single 
or individual ; b. absol, as in * any one of them* ; 

0 pron. (e ni| wen) Anybody, any pcnon; as in. 
Has anyone heard of it? Did you meet any one ? 

r * 449 Pecock Repr., Any one person. 1377 St* August. 
Manuel 1 19 Neither souls, flesh, nor reason ciut in any one 
thyng please thee, stfpo W. Walkkb /Atom. A ugb-Lat. s6, 

1 understand not any one word. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
104 P 1 Yo be negligent of what any one thinks of you. 
1S33 Ht. Martihrau Vanderpnt 4 S. 1. 1 That any one dis- 
trict of Amsterdam was busier than another at any one hour. 
sS6o L Harcourt Diaries G. Km* I. 4 He never abuses 
anyone. 

0 . In comb, with interrog. words, which then 
become indefinite : see Anyhow, etc. 

. layhody (eni,lydi, -bjtti), sb. or pron. 

L comb, of Any and Body in the sense of person 
(as hi nobody , somebody) : Any person, any one. It 
has all the varieties of use noted under Any a. 1, 
as in 4 Does anybody know? I do not see anybody. 
Anybody can do that.* Formerly written as two 
words : any body ; but, when so written now, body 
has its ordinary sense : * the velocity with which 
any body moves.* 

1490 C ax ton Eneydos xxii. 81 Without to notyfye them to 
any body lyuyngc. zaps Shaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 4 If he doe 
. . finds any body in the house. 1813 Miss Austen Pride 
9 Prej. vL ip4 Any body who would hear her. 1855 M auau- 
lav Hist. Eug. 111 . 13 Impossible to make an arrangement 
that would please cvenr body, and difficult to make an ar- 
rangement that would please any body. 1876 J. Barker 
Paraclete 11. 385 Anybody can attach himself to a mob. 

2 . With qualitative force; sometimes made a 
regular substantive with pi. 
a. In interrogative or hypothetical expressions, 
laudatory : A person of some rank or worth, * a 
somebody* as opposed to 'a nobody.' b. In affirm- 
ative expressions, depreciatory’. A person of any 
sort, an ordinary person, as opposed to ‘a somebody.' 

i8e6 Disraeli Vsv. Grey n. xv. 78 Everybody was there 
who is anyliody. 1838 (Dec. ex) Bright Sp. (1876; 306 Two 
or three anybodies. 

Any deal : see Deal. 

Anyentise, -ish, variant of Anientibk v. Obs. 
Anyhow (e'iii,hau), adv. and conj. [See Any 9.] 

1 . adv. Indefinite compound of how : In any way 
or manner whatever, or however imperfect. 

1740 PiNUOA Eug. Span. Diet. e.v., Anyhow , de qualquiern 
manera que sea. s8a8 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 19a Done 
anyhow, no profitable one. 1844 Brougham lint. Coast. 
xvii. 1186a) 1158 Any law, anyhow made, provided it be mode 
calmly. 1867 Frleman Aorta. Cong. I. App. 747 Whether 
the two can anyhow be the aame. 

2 . advb. conj. In any cose, however it may lie with 
what has been already said, at least. 

x8as Bro. Jonathan I. 381, I was ready to go abroad, any 
how, then. 184a N kwman t h. Fathers 350 Any how, it must 
be acknowledged to lie not a simple self-originated error. 
1866 G. Macdonald A an. Quiet A 'tighb. xi. (1078; a so They 
went, anyhow, whether they liud to do it or not. 

f Any-Jcyn, -fl. Obs. [Orig. genitive phr., as 
*any-kyns speech * — speech of any kind, after- 
wards with loss of looking like an adj. * any- 
kyn speech,* as if-«any kind of speech, qualisiibct 
iocutio.] Any kind or manner. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 194X Noe, for anikins chanse, Sal I noght 
take sli a no^er venganse. c 1313 Shorkh am 95 5 yf thy wyl 
rejof isse] more In enyes kennes t hynges. a xq/eaSir Perceval 
3148 Fast he frayned that fre For any-kyns aughte. a 1400 
Kelig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 31 He nioghte hafe made 
vs at his will anykyne ober best. <-1400 Lib. CurtCocorum 
5 Hit wolde seme rawe by any-kyn way. 
Any-lengthl&n, a. noncc-wd. Ready to go any 
length, unscrupulous. 

1798 Tookb Purlcy 683 Disgust at the any-lengthian Lord 
with his numerous strings. 

Anyntlae, -ische, variants of Anientibe v. Obs. 
Aaything (e*ni|l>ig), pron., sb., adv. 

1 . pron. A combination of Any and Thtno, in the 
widest sense of the latter, with all the varieties of 


sense belonging to Any a . Orig. always separated ; 
separation now usually denotes stress upon thing, 
as * any thing, but not any person.* 

c sooo Art. Gasp , John i. 46 Macg senix king godes beon 
of nazaretn. ISo in Mat ton. ) esaja Ancr. A*. 64 Whefier 
ei [ring hermeo more, ngya Wyclip I Vhs. xxvl (1880) 388 
More sikimes . . may no man make of eny*kinge. c Z400 
Destr. Trey xxi. 8805, I haue not errit in anythyng. 154a 
Udall Erasm. Apoph . (1877) 33 Swcardes and kniues, beyng 
as sharpe as any thyng. toil Bihlk John xiv. 14 If ye snail 
ask any thing m my name, I will do it. 1877 Yarranton 
England 1 Impr. 136 These Spouts convey the Com into 
the Bams without anything of labour. 1711 Addison Sped. 
Na 1 pi, I would gratify my Reader in any Thing that is 
reasonable. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 57 , 1 fear your 
gill will grow ashroud as anything. S793 Sm baton Edystone 
Lighiho. | zoo When there is any thing of a around swell. 
a zfltt Miaa Miipord in L’Estrange Life (1870) L v. 1x4 
Anything in the remotest degree connected with Napoleon 
excuse my curiosity. 1837 Bucklx CwiL I. xiL 670 If the 
contest . .had been conducted with anything approaching to 
moderation. 4 f| Carroll Through Looking-Glass iv, 73 
They wept like anything to ace Such quantities of sand. 

2. aa sb. Thing of any kind. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 934 She is my house . . My 


horse, my oxe, my ante, my anything. >849 Milton F.ikon. 
Whs. 1738 1 . 383 This was thatterrible Any-thing from which 
his Conscience and his Reason chose to run rather than not 
deny. 1738 Butlkr Anal. Diis. L 303 No Mau, no Being, 

. .no Anything. 

8. adv. Any whit, in any measure, to any extent. 
a 700 Epinal GL 845 (Sweet) Qnapssomodo, magi binge, 
cijgx Chauckr Astro u 11. §38. 47 Til that the schadwe . . 
passe ony-thyngowt of the oercle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eug. 
cc xv. aos Yfmy lady your wyfeomeony thyng nygheyowe. 
1331 Rosinson More’s Utopia 16 Mine old good a u . . is not 
. . any things at all quaylcd. type Plain Pore* 16 A Minister 
that hath any thing a fat benefice. s8g§ H. Phillips Pur - 
chased s Pattern (16761 es If he lie anything young. t88z 
Gen. P. Thompson A udi A it. Part. III. dxx. 196 Not furious 
anything, either for good or evil, no enthusiasts, 
idftythiaginia te-nikiipej'Ti&n). [f. prec. 
after trinit-arian, unit-arian, etc.] One who 
professes no creed in particular ; an indiderentist. 
(A contemptuous term.) 

a 1704 T. Brown Whs. 1760 III. 97 (D.) Such bifarious any- 
thingarians, that always make their interest the standard of 
their religion. Z73B Swift Polite Conv. i. Wks. III. 338 Lady 
Smart, What nation is he off I.d. Spark. Why, lie is an 
Anjrthinfforian. 1890 Kingsley A Iton Locke xxii. (I ). ) They 
made pufr Robbie Burnsan anythingarian with their blethers. 
▲ xiytlxlngar&anlNin. rare - 1 . [f. prec. + 
•ihm.] The doctrine of on anythingarian. 

*•8* Kingsley in Lett . 4- Mem. 1 . 064 Schiller’s 'Gods of 
Greece* expresses a tone of feeling . . which finds its vent in 
modem N eo- Platonism— Aliy tliingarianism. 

Anyway (e’ni t w*i), eutv. and conj. [cf. Any- 
ways, and the analogous pair always , at way] 

1 . adv. In any way or manner, anyhow ; to any 
degree or extent, in any measure. 

*570 Levins Man ip 197 Any way, qnavis , ullo tnodo. I .east 
any way, aequo. 1593 Bilhon CM. Govt. To Reader 3 That 
ame waic touch the state. z6xs 1 )ihle Transl. Prefix Any 
thing that saumired any way of newnesse. 184a Rooerr 
Naaman To Reader 4 That 1 may Ret my base heart on work 
any way to prevent sloth. 17*0 Addison Sped. Na 509 P 1 
All those who are any way concerned in works of literature. 
184a Tennyson To J.S. xv, How should 1 soothe you any- 
way? 

2. Tn any way however imperfect : anyhow. 

z66o Stanley Ilist. Philos. (1701; 183/1 Not he that speak- 

eth any way speaketh rightly. 

3 . advb. conj. However the case may be ; in any 
case; anyhow. 

zSgp Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. (1869) 1 . 117 Anyway, I 
should soon be dispossessed of my lands. 1878 Black M.ui- 
cap V. xiv. 194 That is how 1 look at it, anyway. 

An yw a y (eni,wriz), adv. and conj. [Any + 
ways, ndveibial genitive, as in Alwaym.] 

1. adv. In any way, in any respect, at all. 

c 1360 Bit. Comm, Prayer, All those who are any ways af- 
flicted . . in mind, body, or estate. 1638 Preston Mount 
Ebal 10 As the Rudder of a ship, which lurries it any wayes. 
1873 Ray Jmy. third Ltno Countries Ded., If either Cata- 
logue or Observations proveany ways useful. 1794 Southey 
H at Tyler in. i, Who may have been anyways concerned in 
the late insurrections. 1834 Da Qu incey Caesars Wluu X. 6 1 
Nor was such an interference . . anyways injurious. 

2 . advb. conj. In any case, at all events, anyhow. 
dialect, or illiterate . 

s86a Dickens Mat. Fr. xii. aa8 Anyways, I am glad, etc. 

+ Anywhat, pron. Obs. Indefinite compound 
of what (cf. somervhat ) : anything. 
a 1400 Cursor M. (Tr.) 3629 If he any what m>ite gete. 

Anywhen (eni,hwe«n), adv. [See Any 9.] 
Indefinite compound of when : At any time, ever. 
Rare in literature, but common in southern dialects. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 159 And, simply by wishing 
that you were Anywhen, straightway to be Then I 1843 — 
Cromwell Introd., There has been none braver anywhere or 
anywhen. 1878 Bof>w. Smith Carthage 333 Now, if any- 
when, we might have expected that, etc. 

t Anywhenoe, adv. Obs. rare. [See Any 9.] 
Indefinite compound of whence : From anywhere. 

a 18x3 Ovekdury Wks. 18156. 171 (title) Newes from Any 
whence. 167X Buanker in P.igaud Cerr. Sei. Men 1 . 167 As 
soon os I receive it anywhence, you shall have it presently 
returned. 

Anywhere (e'Tii|hwc»j, e-ni,hw&i\ adv. [See 
Any 9; not in early use; the earlier entmere, 
oughwhere, and aytuhere, came down to 14S5.] In 
any place. The indefinite compound of where . 
Formerly written separately. 

c 1300 Cursor M. (G&tO 397s If be miht him aniquar to. 
rz430 Song in Reliq. Ant. II. 940 Tabberys gloson eny 
whare, And gode feyth comys all byhynde. 1587 (ioi.niNO 
De Mortusy xv. 034 How is it possible that they should be 
..from amwherc els than from abouc? *873 Ray Jmy. 
thro ’ Low Countries 90 The best we have any where seen. 
1788 Golorm. Vic. Waite/, xiv. (1806) 70 You’ll do it at 
neighbour Jackson's, or anywhere. z8m Macaulay Ilist. 
Eng. IX. 908 Anywhere except in the high streets of royal 
burghs. 

Any while, any whit ; see 'While, Whit. 
Aaywhithftr (e-ni,hwiifoj), adv. arch. [See 
Any 9 ; the earlier equivalent was Owbithkh, 
oughwhither.'] Indefinite compound of whither . 
To or towards any place, in any direction whatever. 

x8zi Bislb x Kings is. 36Goe not forth thence any whither 
(Wvcliv ft Covbkdalb hidir and thider.] 163B Cromwrll • 
(Carl.) Sp. xv, To fly for Holland, New England, almost 
anywhitner, to find liberty for their consciences, lyaa Da 
Fob Mist Plague (1756) 69 There was no easy passing the 
Roads any whither. 1863 Mam. Whitney Faith Gartney 
xxx. 088 She would have fled— anywhithcr. 


AP- 

AnywlSft (e-ni,waU\ adv. [for in any wise, 
also used in full ; OK. (on) tbuige udsan.] In any 
manner, way, or case; in any degree, at all; 
anyhow. 

oteos Metr. Ps. Ixxiii. 0 Onafenlge wisan. [Cf. Hymn vil. 
C6 A^cno wisan.) c zaee Moral Ode 969 Alle |w jen anljewUe 
doulen iquemde. < seas St*. Marhcrete <1866) si ?cf ids 
mahte eyweis makien ham to fallen. 147* M arc. Pahton in 
Lett. III. 6a In any wyse . . labore to have an ende of your 
grete materes. 1383 Man Musrulus* Comm. Places 374 b. 
For all tlwt, it is in any wise [omnlne] neceaaarie. 1880 
Barrow Euclid tu ii. If a right line be divided anywise into 
two parts. 1773 Act 15 Geo. Hi, liii. f 1 in Ogf. 4 Camb. 
Euac tmts. 83 Any law or usage to the contrary Mrcofin any- 
wise notwithstanding. 1783 Burke Affairs qf India Wks. 
184a II. ix The only subject-matter of discussion, anywise 
important. Hawthorne Eug. A ’oio-Bks. 1*879^ II. xx 

Neither is it anywise essential. 

Aonifta a. Of or belonging to 

Aonia, a region of ancient lia*otia, which con- 
tained the mountains Helicon and Cithacron, 
sacred to the Muses or 4 Aoninn innidb.* 

1607 Towiku. Four/ooted Beasts (1673' M Ike Aon ion oxen 
arc of divert colours. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 13 Above th* 
Aoninn mount. 1741 Pope Messiah 4 The dreams of Pindus 
and th' Aonian maids. 

Aoriflt (edrist), a. Cram. [ad. Gr. dopior-ot 
indefinite, 1. d priv. + up or -us, i. upi{-tir to limit, 
tiefinc.] One of the ]>ast tenses of the Greek verb, 
which takes its name from its denoting a simple 
past occurrence, with none of the limitations as to 
completion, continuance, etc., which belong to the 
other past tenses. It corresponds to the simple 
past tense in Euglish, as * he died.* 

1381 Campion in Coq/er. 11. (1584! N iiij b. What tempo* 
is the verbe? Camp. I thinke it be the Aorist*. 178a 
Harris Hermes 1. vti. (17861 193 Yet it seem* agreeable to 
reason, that wherever Time is signified without any fur- 
ther circumscription, than that of Simple present, past or 
future, the Ten*e is an Aurist. 1865 R. W. Dale Jew. Temp. 
(1877) 3 97 In the Authorized Version the Greek aorist is very 
frequently represented by the English perfect. 

Aoristio (^Sri-stik), a. [fid. Gr. dopxarue-bt, t 
doptrr-os : see Aoriht and -JC.] 

1 . Undefined, indeterminate. 

1846 Grot* Greece (1834) 1 . 488 In the genuine Grecian 
epic, the theme was an unknown and aonstic pnsL s8|6 
</ M skeuith Ucauch. Career 1 1 . xv. 977 Like certain aoristtc 
combinations in music, like tones of a stringed instrument 
swept bv the wind, enticing, uiiseirublc. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the aonsl tense. 

x86o Ellicott Life of our Lorn/ vit. 334 The contested 
airmnAi i ‘{John xviiL 94) is taken in its dimple aoristic sense. 
1876 Farrar Gr. Syntax 1 194 ITie existence of the aoristic 
termination in such perfects as vixi, scr ip-si , etc. 

Aori stioftl, a. lObs. rare [f. aa prec.4- 
-a l 1. 1 Of aonstic character, aorist-like ; indefinite. 

ZTfla Harris Hermes (184a) 153 [Here) the verb walks hath 
the Tike aorisucal or indefinite application. 
Aori'fttieftlly, adv. [I‘. prec. + -LY 2 .] After 
the manner of, or m, an aorist. 

1697 Vines l. onfs S upper ( 1677)85 Be/a hints that MUrruo 
av w may be Aoristically trnnidated. 
t Ao’rn(e, oou me, v. Obs. Original form of 
Aixirn, Anoun, q.v. 

Aorta [ft. med. or mod.L. aorta, a. Gr. 

uopsif, applied by Hippocrates in pi. to I he bspnchi, 
bronchia , or branches of the winapijie, bat subset), 
by Aristotle to the great artery, as in modem use ; 
Hi. that which is hung (cf. doariip a hanger, a strap), 
f. dtip-tiv to raise, Rft up.J The great artery or 
trunk of the arterial system, from its origin in the 
left ventricle of the heart to its division into the two 
iliac arteries. Also fig. 

139s T. H. J.a Pnmarid. Fr. Acad. it. 377 The great artery, 
called Aorta by the Phynicions. «6az Burton A mat. Met 
l i. 1. iii. Aorta is the root of all the other larteriesj, which 
serve the whole body, step Carpenter Anim. Phy*. v. 
(1879) 996 From the arch of the aorta ore given off the arteries 
which supply the head and upfier extremities. s88a Society 
7 Oct. 8 fa London's great aorta, the Strand. 

Aortal (fiF’Jt&l), a. rare. [f. prec. + -alL] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an aorta. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. II. 976/1 The thoracic or 
aortal portion of the heart. (837 Bailey Festus iv. (1848) x 
A wimpling streamlet ere Ite waters grow To size aortal. 
zl4a Johnson Farmed* Cycl. s.v„ Aortal Arteries of vege- 
tables. The large vessels destined to conveythe elaborated 
juice . . of plants . . So denominated by Dr. Darwin. 

Aortio (iip'Jtik), a. [ad. mod.L. aortic-us , f. 
Aorta: see -ia Cf. mod.Fr. aortique .] Of or 
pertaining to the aorta. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXI 1 1 . 434 The balance preserved 
between the pulmonary and aortic circulation. 187a Huxley 
Phy*. v. 101 The aortic trunk euters the cavity of the ab- 
domen. 

t Aotrre, W. Obs. Original form^of Adore, 
Anoube, q. v. 

Ap» frefl assimilated form of L. ad- 4 to,* bef. 
initial aa L. ad-proba -, ap-proba-. In OFr. this 
ad - ap- was, by regular phonetic law, reduced to 
a- (as in the separate word ad), and in this form 
the Fr. words were adopted in Eng., as apart, 
ampere, a-ply, a- pose, a-prtse, a-prove. In imitation 
of the Latin forms, the scribes began to double the 
p in Fr. spelling in 14th c., and in Eng. in 25th, 



APABT. 


though, In speech, the prefix it itill really n- (of. 
fcprnd, v piikxal). By miatake a/- wm alio sub- 
stituted for a~ in teveral words where it had a 
different origin, as affair , a f peach : tee Ai >* frtf a, 
A- pref. 10. \ 

Ap- t re f* i" words of Greek origin, for dir* the | 
shoitened form of dvb 'of£ away, bef. a vowel, j 
as in da ayorfff ap-agoge : see Apo. 

Ap- f pref* [Welsh ap, from sea/ son, nsed in 
pedigrees and a common prefix in surnames, as 
Apiohn, Aprys \ cf. Mac.] 

1&I7 Clfvri.anij Char. Land. Diuru. (1677) xo8 It would 
tire a Welshman to reckon up how many A/a 'tis removed 
from an AnnaL 

iMM (fip^s), adv. Forms s 4-5 apaaa, apaa, 
4-tTapase, 4- apace, [orlg. phr. a pace , like afoot, 
ahead, f. A prep. 1 of manner + Pack, formerly /ar. 
/vr<rr.] ///. At a pace, i.e. at a considerable or good 
pace ; hence, With speed ; swiftly, quickly, fast. 

a. orig. of the pace of men. 

e 1390 Rom. Athelstou la Rat. Ant. If. 98 Thorwjout he 
went a pose, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 465 He cometh to 
hyin apaax c 1400 Rom. Rost 3734 To BUlacollshe went* 
apex 1549 CovffHDALK Ertum . Far. Gal. v. 7 Ye dyti once 
runne apace, makyng hasty* spede. tin Bisle Fa. Ixvtii. 
te Kinge of armies did flee apace. 1719 Da For Crnaoa 
fxtsD 486 They are coming towards us too. apace. 1837 
DtssAKf-i Vanatia l xiv. (1871) 67 He . . pushed on apace. 

b. of motion generally, as flowing, gliding, sail- 
ing, flying ; and hence of the flight of time. 

ISIS Covrrdalb Ft. lvilL 6 Like water y* runneth a pace. 

— Jar. xlviii. Y4 The destruction off Moab commeth on a 
pace. x66g Manley Grotiua's LotthC. Wort xox Autumn 
now coming on apace. iyea Porr. Jam.it May 78 3 The ready 
loon apace began to flow. 176a Falconer Shipwr. il 35 
Around before the squall she veers apace. 1813 Scott 
Triarm. 1. xx, With lay and tale, and laugh, and jest. Apace 
the evening flew. 1878 Boaw. Smith Carthage 060 The news 
. . reached Rome apace. 

C. of speed or progress in any action. 
suq/*sul«a iv. vlii, The werk that first Is 
found* sure May better bore apace. t«w Palsgr. 4x8 
Thought maketh men age a pace. 1990 Crowley E/igr. 
1090 Good Kaay doeth curam them apase. 1804 Rowlands 
I.ooka to it 8 Hoarding wealth apace, xdis Cotgr., xv. 
Harba , An ill weed growes apace. x8e8 Dicnv Yoy. Mid it. 

9 My men begun to sicken apace. 97x3 Denham Phys. Tkeol. 
ifl It mined a-poce. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Dis/. 1. 
19a Dhoondifth’s followers are quitting hitn apace. 1809 
Southey All /or Lore iil Wkx VII. »6o The church Already 
fills apace. 1841 Miss Sedgwick Lait.fr. Abr. I. 34 Our 
friendship ripens apace. 

f d. of quickness in proceeding to act : At once^ 
immediately. Ohs. 

c 130 S Catur da L. 4041 Now leth in pas, lysteues apaa I 
19S3 A. Wilson Rkat. 15 b. We hang theim a pace that offend 
a lawe. 1703 Mu, Ckntuvre Stolen Hairatt v. 371 Do not 
push me from thee . . For I shall dia apace, and go before. 

II Apagogl (tep&gftvdgf). [Gt. dvaywyif lead- 
ing away, abduction, also used by Aristotle in the 
logical sense, f. dr-dye if to lead off.] 

1 1 . Logic. The ipecies of syllogism, or syllogistic 
reasoning, called Abduction. 06 s . 

«7*7 9 * Chambers CycL, Abduction in logic, a kind of 
argument ntion by the Greeks called A /agora. 187s Gbotk 
Aris tot la I. vi. 990 Another variety of ratiodnative proce- 
dure, which he calls Apagoge or Aliduction. 

2 . A demonstration wiiich does not prove a thing 
directly, but shows the absurdity or impossibility 
of denying it ; a reduclio ad absurdum . 
m X7S3 Berkeley is cited in Worcester. 

f 3 . Math. * A progress or passage from one pro- 
position to another; when the first having been 
once demonstrated, is afterwards employed to the 
proving of othere.’ Chambers Cycl.Supp. 1 753. 06 s. 
Apagogie (scp&gpd^ik), a. rare . [ad. assumed 
Gr. •uiraTaryitf-ov, l 7 dmywyj : see prec. and -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to apagoge, or reduction to 
absurdity. 

*•71 Phil. Tram, VI. 9961 The Theorem* may ha demon- | 
■trnied by the Apagogick way, or by reduction a*i absurdum. 

ApagO'gioal, a. [f. prec. + -Ai,l.] Of the 
nature of apa^oge ; by reduclio ad absurdum. 

1706 Pmillif*, A /ago fit al Demonstrations. 1734 Berke- 
ley Analyst V *5- 4< Why any other apagagiuul Demon- 
stration, or Demons! rat iun nd absu return should be admitted. 
i860 Fleming Yoc. Philo*, xv. Ostanxiva , A proof. . is in- 
direct, or npagofrical when it evinces the truth of a thesis 
through the falsehood of its opposite, that is, mediately. 
Apago gioally, adv . rare. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In apagogical manner ; by means of an apngoge. 

1877 Cairo Philos. Kami 11. xvi, 588 An absolute Antinomy 
of reason, demonstrated apagogically on both sides. 

Apagogy (rc p&go dj$i). rare [a. Fr. apa- 
gogte.] used as another form of Apagoqe, though, 
having the abstract ending -T, it ought strictly to 
be : The use or practice of apagogical reasoning. 
•5*7 in Craig. 

Apaid Up^'d), ppl. a. arch. Forms : 3-7 a- 
payed, 4-7 apaied, apayd, 3 apayade, fi-6apayde, 
8-7 apaide, 5- apaid; also 4-7 appaied, ap- 
payed, 6 appayda, 6-7 appayd, appaid. [f. A- 
fAi v. -kd. Only a poetic archaism since c 1 700.] 
1 . Satisfied, contented, pleased. 

**097 R. Glouc. X17 Mid ai lie waa wel a payed, e 1374 


b*4*o! apayd (v. r. 1 
KdLdeUTouritl 
unfit her for her outi 
(xpftl) 86 The aunna 


ytelHnf nature hall hire 
1, 1 pray that noon of yow 
x ypayd, paydL atm 
boude was not best apaied 
1 Golding Ovids Met. iv. 
Did with his beamas dia- 
old. A'<y Wlcx x86? V. 189 


I posse dm aood. 1679 T. Bnooes Gold. Kay Wkx 1867 V. 189 
They call me a dev.l; but be Ifc so, so long as Christ la mag- 
nified, 1 am well a-payed. 1890 w. Walkss Idiom. Anglo* 
Lad* s8 Sufficiently apaid, mtfymctnm, tfifo C Caylxt 
tntmt& Lucretius in Fortn, Rav. Nov. 990 WaB-appay'd 
[L. fjotatum] welkiu brightans with an even effulgence. 
fSL Repaid, requited, rewarded. 06 s. 

«Sf8 Yomo Diana, For eueiy pleasure then, with seven 
folds pei n e I am now apaide. *033 P. Fletcher Pise. Eclags. 
111. xvii, My sick love (ah love mu Ul tptfd). 9748 Thom- 
son Cast. IndoL l I xvi. Thy toils hut Ul apaid. 
tApai-n, apayne, v. Ohs. ran- 1 , [a. OFr. 
apeUu-r, apaim r, to punish, refl. to trouble one- 
self, exert oneself, f. h to + peine pain, trouble :-L* 
poena penalty. Also expanded to An-phyn, by 
form-assoe. of pref. a* with A- pref. a - OE. an, on . j 
refl. To trouble oneself, exert oneself. 

c 13x9 Shohkham 146 Wel todonne apanyeth ueawtiprissled 
neawoj, Ach hym apayneth many a acre we To do amyx 
t A>pni*n(0, advb. phr. Ohs, Sc. 4-5. Alio 
apayn, apane. [a. Fr. d peine at or in trouble or 
difficulty; see prec.] 

1. With difficulty ; with much ado; hardly, un- 
willingly, scarcely. 

1379 Barbour Bruca rx. 64 Folk for-outen Copltone, Bot 
that the bettir be a-pane, Sail nocht be all so gud in deid. 
Ibid. 89 ?it sail thai fie a-payn. c 1470 Henry Waltoca vul 
9x1 The touu to sege thaim thocht it was to long And nocht 
a pay n to wyn it be no slycht 

2 . A pain of : under penalty or pain of. 

c 1470 Henry Wallaca xi. 13x3, I charge, apayn of loss of 
lywe, None be so bauld yon tyrand for to sdirywa. 

Ap&ir, Apale, Apau : see App-. 

Apaiae, apayae, obs. forms of Appxasx. 
Apan, obs. form of Upon. 

Apanaga, appanage (wpfin^). Also 7 
appannage, -onage, apennage, 7-8 apponxtaga, 
•onage. [a. Fr. apanage {appanage, afpennage), f. 
apaner to endow with the means of sulMistence, 
Pr apanar:—\s . *a/pamlre, adpandre (common in 
med L. ’, f. ad to f pan -is bread : see -age. 'Hie 
Fr. was often spelt appanage in 13- 16th c, and 
regularly appennage in 1 7th (Cotgr.) ; whence also 
the same forms in Kng., where appanage is still 
equally common with apanage.] 

1 . The provision made for the maintenance of the 
younger children of kings, princes, etc. ; it was 
originally a province, jurisdiction, or lucrative office, 
but the grant has also been made in money. In 
apanage : in possession as an apanage. 

160a Cahkw Cornwall 77 a, Delimit . . had for his oppao- 
najje (a* the French terme it) Laegria, Woles and Cornwall. 
x6og Camden Rem. 91 Valoys was but the Apponage. . of 
Charles yonger sonne to Philip the second. 1649 Howell 
Lett. iv. 18 Monsieur hath for his apennage xooooo Liurax 
itsB Morgan Hut. Algiars II. i. 0x7 Abdalaxix . . had the 
State of Bujcya . . left him in appennage. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancrad 11. iv. (1871) 70 Bishoprics .. os appanages for the 
younger sons of great familiex 1887 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(18761 1, vi. 451 His tun received, as usual, the apanage of 
Cumberland. 

2 . loosely, A specially appropriated possession ; a 
perquisite. 

ilU Lyttoh Rionui n. Iv. X34 Ita revenues and iu empire 
will become the appanage of the hardy soldier. s86e Loud. 
Rav. a6 July 71 'Ihe diplomatic service • . must always re- 
main the apanage of the wealthy. 

3 . A territory or property in the dependent con- 
dition of on apanage in sense r ; a dependency.. 

x8oy Svo. Smith Plymlefa Lett. Wkx 1859 II. s66/a Ire- 
land . . the must valuable appanage of our empire. 187a 
Yeats Growth Comm. 187 The period when a * New World* 
was the appanage of a European peninsula. 

4 . transf. A specially appointed, and hence, a 
natural or necessary, adjunct, accompaniment, en- 
dowment, or attribute. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Re Hr. Stoic v. (s68s> 36 One of the 
necessary Appanage* of God a Omnipotency, xni Swift 
To Gay wkx 1775 (V. 1. 168 Had he thouglu It St, That 
wealth should be the appennage of wit 1844 Dmiaiu 
Coningsby iv. viii. *46 Respect is not the appanage of such as I 
avra. 1879 Swinriirnr Es*. 4 Stud. 949 Tfus fretful and petu- 
lant appetite fur applause, Um proper apanage of amall poetx 

Apanaged (a* pdn^d^d), ppl. a . ; also ftppan-. 
[f. prec. -f -xu 8 ] Endowed with an apanage. 

1898 Carlyle Frtdlt, GL (1865) I. il xiv. 197 Sigismund, If 
apanaged with Brandenbuiy alone . . might have done 
tolerably well there. 1879 Bfaddd* Pop. EucycL 903/* The 
descendant* of the apanaged princes. 

Apan&giat (arpinAdgist). rare. Also appan-. 
[a. Fr. apanagisu : see prec. and -1ST.] The holder 
of an apanage. 

1834 Fenny CycL II. 144/1 Towards the dope of the thir- 
teenth century the rights of the spehngiat were still further 
circumscribed. / 

Apanthropiniaatioa (»p*n)ir^ipinGlzF*-- 
Jan). rare “ fn. of action f. assumed vb. apanthro* 
pi nine: see Ap^ pref* and Anthboptnum.J With- 
drawal from preoccupation with what relates to 


site G. Allen is Mind V. 49s The primitive fmmas eon- 
coption of beauty most . . hnvsTbaen nirolyaathropMiistBe .. 

All Itja hiSr - hbtorv must he Uni of on ononthraafo. 

bation . . a gradual l y ud w er coacaotric wSdeahqpof 
methatic Ming aroaiklthis fixed point [nun). 

ApsatharopJ rare-*, [md. Gt. 

twbfmmh, n. of state f. dvMpvsr-ot away from 
men, solitaiy, f Mf) away from 4- Mpumue man : 


■793 Chambers CycL Supp., A p a mfhropy , to medicine, de- 
note a love of solitude. sfiap Hoorst Mod. Diet., Apam* 
thrtpy . . A species of melancholy c h a ract erised by a dieUka 
to society. 1847 in Csaio. 

Apar- : sec under later spelling Appar-. 


-cm. Me pars qnt depend dim autre, fit Kn eat 
sonmis, let dependances* [Godef.) 1-. adp&rtot-m, 
ppie. of adpdrb-re, in sense * to appear as a servant, 
wait upon, attend* : see Appiab?] A dependency. 

c X3S8 £. E* Alltt. P, B. 1007 An erde of*d* pe swett es t 
As aporaunt to peradia Fat planned ke drypyo. 

tipATdOXL, v. ObT Sc. Also 6 app-. [f. 
Pardon v. : see A- Pref. xx.] To pardon. 


-5. Alio 1339 Stewart Cron. Scott. II. 01 Delr ftnind, I pray eper- 
trouble or doun me. tsSfi Knox Met. A*<^ (xfo6) I. *33 He > will eper- 
doun thare former off ena a x 1988 James VI In ElUo Orig. 
,. Lett. 1. 994 III. eo Appardon 1 pray you my free speaking. 

utily, un- || ApflurlthsuslB (spspfirijmif sis). Rhet. [Gr. 
it«M Ra* dva/M/irfOiS, n. of action f. h*apt$tii-4iv to count 
udtodrid! °^J * A figure in rhctorick; enumeration.* Todd. 
'o flora vul S788 Cti AMBBin CycL Sup/., Aparitkmasis , in rhetoric, de- 

r And notes the answer to the protasis or proposition Itself Thus 

if the protasis be ap/ellamdi tam/us non a rat, the Aparith- 
xneiis is a* tecum anno plus vu rx 

Ti of loss of Ap8U?t (fipfiit\ adv.-, also 5 at part, f Fr. h 
*«. fart, (. d to, part place, side ; though formally 

identified with Eng. phrases like a-stde, a-head, 
mi. the various senses closely follow the Fr.] 

1 . To one side, aside, to a place removed from 
Also 7 the general body. a. of motion. 

Mzmsit, r tgoo Sir Fcrumb. 636 Adrow him apart fymm and saide. 

r xxBi N. T. (RheiiL ) Matt. xiv. 13 He retired . . intoa desert 
I**;.* ’ place apart. x6ox Shaks. JhL C. iii. 1 . a8s Thy heart is bigge, 

DStStence, get thcc a-parl and weepe. 167a Dryden Cong. Granada 1. 
)mmon in 1. i,l saw him ride a-part. 1807 K.f.hi.e Chr. Y. and S.Christm. 
G£. The Ul Then stole apart to weep and die. 

6 e, and b. of position. 

m ] mn 1393 Lanol, P. PL C. vu. 384 Two .. preysed pe peny- 
lence tiro worthes, apart by hem-selue. 143* Poston Lott. x8. 1. 34 
ft IS Still Speche.. had unto the King at part and in prive. 1508 More 

Heresy ex m. Wkx 1537, *4s/s Our sauiour at tyme taught 
.« A r his apostles a part. 16x1 ihble 9 Afacc. xliL 13 ludas being 

c UK apart with the Elderx *7** Stp.ele S/ect. No. 498 r 3 Wheu 
; It was they were opart, the impostor revealed himself. 1807 Kjeble 

live office, Chr. V. 3rd S. Epiph. d, As I walk and muse apart, 
mey. In 2 . Apart from each other, separately; asunder, 
parted. (Also of the parts of a thing.) 
his appan- s 399 Langi.. Rich. Redeiets iv. 36 Comliche a clerk than . . 

I Cornwall. pronouncid >e poyntis aparta to hem alle. 1708 Newton 
mnaire. . of Chronel. Amend, l 177 The Spartans lived in villages opart. 
M Howell 1816 J. Wilson City g/ Plague il i. 41 They died three hours 
000 Liurax opart, lisp Hood E. A ram iv, His hat wax off, his vest apart. 

. . had the 3 . Separately in consideration ; as a separate or 

7 Disraeli distinct object of thought. 

* 877 * ®7 Harrison EngL l it. xaiv. 356 To deale with some 
•nuiucar °f these antiquities apart, xtiag Bacon Adv. Loam, il ix. 
apanage 01 1 3 Th« inquiry touching human nature entire, oso just por- 

. lion of knowledge to be handled apart. 1796 C. Lucas Ess. 

session ; a Waters II. 54 Let us view each Ingredient apart. 1843 Mill 
Logic 11. vi|x This is a case which merits examination opart. 


IVatert II. 54 Let us view each ingredient apart. 1843 Mill 
Logic 11 . vi|x This is a case which merits examination opart. 

4. Away from others in action or function ; sepa- 


rately, independently, individually. 

CX40O 7 ast.Loveui.CR.) Ye Han in your bodiedtuera mem- 
bers . . euerich aparta to his ownc doing, xny Hooker EccL 
PoL v. (1639) 304 To make thorn things subsist a-part which 
haue the wife-same general] Nature, sfifg Skloen Leans 
Of Eng. l xvii. (1739) 34 Their power . . was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally. 9794 Sullivan View of 
Nat. 1. 97 All that they have each of them opart imagined. 
1870 Bryant Homer 1. 1. 30 When I form designs Apart from 
alfthe godx 

b. In this sense it often acquires by ellipsis of 
being, standing, existing, etc., an adjective force 
- Separate. [Cf. Fr. test un homme d part.) 

1780 T. Jefferson Writ. (1899) II. 34 Qualities and ac- 
complishments . . which might fona a chapter apart for her. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 331 The London clergy wero 
always spoken of os a doss apart. 1868 Mill Kng.Ot IrtL, 
There is no other civilised nation which is so far apart from 
Ireland In the character of its history. 

6 . fig. Aside, away from all employment or con- 
flideratiun, as in To set, lay, put apart : to put 
away, dismiss. (Fr. mettre, laisser d parti ) arch. 

1477 Karl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x Whiche grace . . hath 
compelled me to sette apane alle ingratitude. 1358 Knox 
Regim. Worn. (1878) so All shame laid a parte, they ..learned 
the feates of warre. x6xx Bible James L ax Wherefore lay 
apart all filthinesee. 1807 Kebls Chr. Y. East. Tuex viU, 
Let Pleasure go, put Core apart. 

b. Jn absolute pbrares, as 'Jesting apart' (Fr. 
railkrU d part) — Laid aside, put out of question. 

173s Berkeley Min. Philos. Z. 59 But, Authority opart, 
what do you say to Exper i ence t a 1744 Pofe EpiL J. Shore 
xx Bot let madia, all raiUery apart. «8a6 DmiAou Vio.Grey 
v ix. 90 However, jesting apart, got your hat 

0 . Away from common use for a special purpose. 
To set apart: to separate, devote, consecrate. (Fr. 
mettre d part.) 



sai 


ASK 


A*ABT. 

t*m Hnmif Wks. 1. 499 Whom God did moot am a port 
» that holy sendee. tits Bmut Ax. eULib Thou sink sat 


Now MFi Fmilkt thMM amft«D Hour In every Morning 
for Too. Shu Mavmck fr Kittgt K. sa A portion 9 

the sacrifice was act apart lor him. 


mean apart from the 
xiii. 185 The precise 
apart from the Lon 


7 . Cotut. In all senses it may be followed by //wi. 
*617 JannaLiko. jjg Let ua bo separated expert from the 
company, sin Ht. Mastimxau Loras fr £xyr- 1. v. 87, 1 see 
no criase in filuabetk's taste apart from the means. tMe 


Tvnimu.GAic.il ft ifr 31a What then can the vfscoos theory 
mean apart from the factsf sMa Ln. Bbocoh am Brit. Cotut. 


period at which the Commons drat sot 
m is equally unknown. 


tApraLv. Ohs iff. pus.] 

L tram. To set aside, put away, remove, separate, 
safe Sackvills Afirr. Max. Induct, xiv, When I snwe no 
ends that oould aparte The deadly dewle. saps R. pAssown 
AM Succession n. ix. eae That d fmmrie nndfoode opinion 
of the vulgar people be aparted, in this matter, from truth and 
substance, idee Shilton Qnix. in. vL L 157 We may very 
woH erase the way, and apart ourselves from danger. 

2 . To depart (from', to quit. Ohs. 

sfTf Hollow ks Gurnards Kpist. wj 9 To succour their 
necessities and to atrpart tlietr conversations, 
t A part, advb. fhr. 06 s. or dial. [A prep. 1 in 
4 Paht: cf. the earlier A-pabty.] In part, partly, 
sqtt Caxto k Reynard (ArbJ sj That causeth ms a parts 
to be hrvy in my heric. sgsi Grstk Primes Masse 133 Which 
maters is . . not a parte only but throughlie faultie. 

▲partly, obs. variant of Apxbyly adv., openly. 
Apartmant (fcpaztmSnt). Also 7-8 »pp- ; 7 
appartlment. fa. Fr. apparUment , ad. medX. 
appartinuntum , t. at par tire to apportion, f. L. ad 
to + parti-re to divide, sham.] 

1 . A portion of a house or building, consisting of 
a suite or set of rooms, allotted to the use of a 
jxirticular person or party, arch. 

164s Kvelyn Mom. (itu) I. 14 Our new lodgings . . a 
very handsome apartment just over against the Hall-court. 
1660 Hlount Boscobcl 1. (16801 65 Mr. George Gifford who 
lived in an aupartiment of the house, trap Lend. Com, 
nunmmcccxcv/a The Great Hall of his Majesty’s Apart* 
menu 1751 Chambers CycL s.v., A compieat Apartment 
must consist of a hall, a chamber, an antechamber, a closet, 
and a cabinet or wardrobe, a 1794 Gibbon Autohiogr. 97 
My apartment consisted of three elegant and well-furnished 
rooms. Jfe Standard 10 May 8/4 To be let, furnished 
. . a large and handsome Apartment, the residence of an 
hnglish family leaving Genoa. 

2 . A single room of a house ; the original sense 
being expressed by the plur. apartments. 

1715 in Loud. Gas. mmmmmcccxxxvili t Apartments sre 
fitting up in the . . College . . for Sig. Aldobrandi slip 
Scott Guy M. xvi, I stole softly to the window of my apart- 
ment. suss Mast Mrrrosn Our Village Ser. 1. (1861) 8 The 
‘ s landlady would call them. 


appartinuntum , (. at par Hr 4 to apportion, f. L. ad 
to + parti-re to divide, sham.] 


Scott Guy M. xvi, I stole softly to the window of my apart- 
ment. suss Mast Mrrrosn Our Villagt Ser. 1. (1861) 8 Ths 
curate's lodgings — apartment* his landlady would call them. 
1879 Miss Braodon Vixtn 111 . 186 Her morning-room was 
an airy apartment on the first-floor. 

1 3 . Separate, proper, or special place of abode ; 
quarters ; place appropriated to any purpose. 06 s. 

sd8i CirrriiAM AngLr's Vads-mee. xli. 9 6 Fish will . . hide 
themselves in their private apartments. 1605 Woodward 
A' at. Hist. Earth iv. (1793) 905 No other Place or Apart- 
ment in the Globe, etc. 1719 l)s For Crusoe 54 When 1 
came down from my Appartment in the Tree. 

f 4 . A separate division of any enclosure; a 
compartment. Ohs. 

t tips Lvttrkm. Brief Ret. II. <1877) 797 In case a bullet 
peirce thro' . . and the water come in, it shall come into but 
one apartment. 1703 Moxom Meek, Excre . 197 What Apart- 
ments, or Partitions, to moke on your Ground -plot. 17 ay 
Pore. etc. Art Sinking 115 Every drawer shall be sub-di- 
vided into cells . . The apartment for peace or war . . may In a 
very few days be filled with several arguments perfectly new. 

Apartmental (ipa-jtmc ntil), a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -al.] Of or pertaining to an apartment. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 884 To personal would 
have succeeded apartments! decoration. s88s Daily Hews 
8 Nov. 5/1 Dwellings on the ‘ apartmental ' principle. 

Apart nan ifipfritnfc). [f. Apart used as adj. 
4 -maoh.J The quality of being or standing apart, 
cither locally or in character. 

sfeB Hawthoemk Er. 4 It. Pruts. II. 94 A mild, benevo- 
lent coldness and apartness 1879 Stopf. Brookk Milton 
iii. 55 Its tone of apartness from strife was not long the 
tone of Milton. 

t A-paTtji wh. 06 s . ; also 45a porti(o. 
[prop, phr .a party in part: see A prep . 1 and Party. 
Fr. en Portia .J In part, partly; opposed to in whole. 

ijf» Hamtolr Pr. Conte. 3979 Here haf I told* yhow 
Bpirty, Of sum payns of purgatory. 1388 Wyclif 1 Cor. 
xiiL o For apart! [sUBsof party] we lcnowun, and a parti wo 
propnecicn. c two Fallad. on Husk. xi. 978 S wettest wyaes 
bevy are, The white a partie salt is not to spare. 

tApfFM, r. 06 s. [a. OFr. apasse-r, f. 4 to 4 
passer to Para.] intr rarely tram. To pass on 
or by (in space or time), 

c rgg&Arih. A MerL 947s This beggar apameiag That dar 
jo spake to a king, e ira Chaucer Booth, u. v. 46 Whan 
(Hcbssl hen aparnad, Seays jei maksnhenx pore fat for- 
son >s rych a s s ra . ago Beryn s8ay [They] ware o-poasid 
& entridTio-to grate dupeyr. 


e site Gny Warw. 148 Fort . . That Ich am aposoed tMs 
hs eftsT ctm E. & AUit. P. K pn dty wrtial mxnssd 
date, c sjC Sir Ferusnh . aim nutstwelmooth sod more 
aparte. ago L ow aucw Graunsu isj petty hi was wclapaat. 

t JM'MrigMd, fPt- *• O&.rare-'. [COFr. 
apasstmmd or Sp. afi simada , with ppl. ending -xd- 
Cf. Appamuonati, -11, and iMFAaafovxD.] In- 
f) tranced by passion ; biased, hostile. 

>S74 Hkllowrs Guevara's tCtut. (1577) 157 The base 
Count rie people doe bolde the weirds or their Lord tar 
gospel, and of tbs officer [of justice] as apasriooed. 
▲psthftton, corruption of epitkoton. Epithet. 
1388 Snaks. L. L. L. 1. H. 14, 1 spoke it tender JuvenalT, 
as a congruent apathaton, appertaining to thy young dates. 

Apffitlmiie («pape*tik>, a. [f. Apathy, after 
Pathetic.] Of, or pertaining to, apathy; insen- 
sible to suffering or emotion generally; unemo- 
tional ; indifferent to what is calculated to move 
the feelings or excite attention. 

1744 Hasris Happiness (T.) 1 am not to be apothetlok, 
like a statue. 1H1 Sat. Ret>. 93 Nov. 539 A sort of apa- 
thetic asseut. 1883 Fawu.tt Pot. Earn. it. iL 131 A people 
a» apathetic to gun. s8fe Trollops Belton Est. xii. ijB 
He wept himselfuito on apathetic tranquillity. 
Apal&ft'tioal, a. rare. [f. prec. 4 -Afo} - pvec. 
s8m H. Millsr Scenes 4 Leg. viL (1873) 87 The eaay 
a p ai h e tic al tudolence of the mere country gentleman. 
▲pathlidoaUj, adv. [f.prec, + -LYi«.J With- 
out emotion ; with indifference, stolidly. 

rfes Crayons ft. C o mmon s it His tone was apathetically 
tame, ilu Emkxson in Corr. Carlyle . etc. 1 . 3 & Love him 
or hate him er apathetically pass by him. life Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 363/x Listening apathetically to the preacher. 
Apffi’thio. 1 06 s. rare— 1 , [ad. Fr. apatksque : 
see Apathy and -10.] Without sensation. 

1836 Tood CycL Anal. 4 Phys. 1 . 107/9 l^marck proposed 
three great aivisiuns, the lowest of which comprehended 
the animals regarded by him as apathic or automatic. 

Apffithift (sepfipst). rare. [f. Gr. d«od- 4 * («ee 
Apathy) 4 -1st. Cf. mod.Fr. apathistt .] One 
addicted to apathy, one sunk in stolid indifference. 

idea Bbathwait Boulster Lest, a 16 Stoicall apathktx who 
are insensible of passion. 1818 Couuuimk Lit. Rem. 1 . 119 
Writing in a remote village among apathista and ignoranU. 

Apfrtbistioal tacpfibi’stik&l), a. 106 s. rare-*. 
[f. prec. 4 -ical.] Of the nature of an apathist ; 
unemotional. 

*788 W. Skwahu A need. V. 939 (T.) FontenelJe was of a 
good-humoured and apathisticaJ disposition. 

Apfrthise (sc*patoiz), v. rare. [f. fir. dirad-^t 
insensible 4 i£K.j To render insensible. 

tflsB Sir J. Y. Simpson in Lancet July 41 The hand . . in 
liquid chloroform ix usually xomewhat more deeply apathixed 
than the other hand . . in the vapour. 

A'pffithiffiffid, (pi a. rare . [f. prec. 4 -in.] 

Rendered insensible, sunk in apathy. 

ifes Kmbsson in Corr. Carlyle, etc. II. six, 1 very well 
understand all that you say about * apathixed moods. 

Apathy (se-p&Jrt). [a. Fr. apathie ; ad. L. afathTa, 
a. Ur. dvaflfia, 11. of state f. dsnffijt without feeling, 
f. & priv. 4 wade- (wddor) suffering, passion.] 

X. Freedom from, or insensibility to, suflering ; 
hence, freedom from, or insensibility to, passion or 
feeling; passionless existence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 74 They . . do terma those 
Joiea, those promptitudes of the will . . by the name of 
EuPatAiss , Lte .1 good affections and not of Apathies , that is 
to say. Impassibilities. x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
469/9 He, from his Apathy and the Tranquillity of his life, 
had the attribute of fortunate bestow'd on him. tdfe Boyle 
Occat. Refl. in. x. (1670 914 Because the Passions are (some- 
times) Mutinous, to wish on Apathy. 173a Pora Ess. Man 
ti. 91 In bury Apathy let Stoic's boast Their virtue fix'd. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. I. 3 60 Apathy was considered by the 
Stoics as the highest condition of Humanity. 

2 . Indolence of mind, indifference to whAt u cal- 
culated to move the feelings, or to excite interest 
or action. 

0x733 North Lives 11 . 158 He wanted a good general 
apathy ..li,s.) 1. as to hiaaself; equanimity; s. os to all 
others, indiflerancc. a 1784 K. Lloyd Poetry Prof. Wks. 
x 774 1 . 33 Forsake their apathy a while. i8as Lame / mperf. 
Symp Ess. (1876' 111 . aao, I am . . a bundle of prejudices . . 
the veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, antipathies. 18M 
Pbescott Philip ll t L 11. vi. 909 A certain apathy or sluggish- 
ness in his nature which led him . . to leave events to take 
their own course. 

& Iratu/. (of the markets, etc.) 

188s Dasly Hews 17 Jan. j/j The piece market shows great 
apathy. 

Ajfrtiti (R’p&tait). Min. [mod. f. (by Werner 
1 786) Gr. dudrq deceit 4 -ite ; in reference to the 
diverse and deceiving forms of the mineral.] A 
native crystallized phosphate of lime, varying in 
colour from white to green, blue, violet, brown; 
transparent, translucent, or opaque. 

xflog Edits. Rev. III. 51 It is . . much better to talk . . of 
phosphate of lime, than of apatite. i 8 fr Pnilum Vestev. 
x. 984 Apatite .. is found crystallised in elected blocks and 
lava afe| Rutley Stud. Racks x. 146 Under the micro- 
scope apaute appears in elongated hexagonal prisms. 

+ APM**#. v. 06 s. rare- 1 . [C A- prof. U 4 
Pause d.] To cause to stop, to stop (any one). 

MMMPtULTOT Exam, fr Writ. 86 With this saying he [Bon- 
nerjwas anansed. 

▲pawl, obe. form of Appall v. 

Ap mjr (ftp^»), v. arch . Forms: 3-4 apois, 4-5 


pMr*> had to, completely 4/M^toplenaa satiny, 
trip, to pacify, t pie-em peace (cf. Appear* and 
Pay). After 1500 often refashioned as mp-pay\ see 
Ap- prep- Since xyoo, found only in p*. pple., 
as a 1 oetic archaism : see Apaid.) 

L 1 o satisfy, content, please, arch. 

a saga Meid. Marg. li, 1 sende him to jm, To turns Mne 
herte ant apaie me. ctgM Chaucer Troylus v»um She 
elleswhere bath now hire herte apeyda. a 144a StrlMgrev. 
574 Other ladyea wokle say, My^the no wouimaa the spay, 
r sMo Bale Set. Whs. (1849! sr6 The priest of tms house- 
hold would be Ail! well apayd both with you end with mm 
i6m Florio Montaigne (ifes) 09a To gee about to please 
mud a pony divine jgcodneras. sdfe Chalknill ThemUna 
fr CL 7«weU appold With whether greedy thoughta had 
tasted on. tin Mossts Earth. Par. in. II. pOr all ia 
nought .. Or of my uda shall ye be well apaid. 


apoy. fjuOFh 
r), t late jL *ad* 


j Chaucer Troylus v. 1049 She 
uteapeyda. a 144a Sir Degrev. 

Mystne no womman the apny. 
I> xr6 The priest of (Ms house- 


my tale shall ye be well apaid. 


nought .. Or of my uua shall ye be 

+ 2 . To repay, requite. 06 $. 

sqfe Caxton G. do M Tour FJb 


apeyed by 

Kfensbr h.Q. v. v. 33 Bke with gratefull service 1 
well apay. sief Florio Montaigne 11. iv. [1630) 


F J b, Thenne was the good 


(he frlsnes of the old .. woman. 


sE 


Gods reword and aapay thee, sfes QuAeuta Samp son 
S90 K're he con appay His wrong with timely vengeance. 

Apffi (/>p)» s6. Forms: 1 spa, a- apa. 


apan, 2 - 4 *P*n, 3-Apaa. TOE. apa m, ape U 
cogn. w. LG. ape. Da. aap, OHG. affo ixl, ajfe f* 
MHG. affs r, ON. ape (Sw. apa). Prob. an adopted 
word in OTeut. ; cf. Olr. apa, Wei. efa ; Slav, op-, 
in Old Boh. op. Boh. op-ec, Slovak oP-itus. J 

1 . An animal of the monkey tribe ( Stmiadm' ) ; 
before the introduction of ‘monkey* (v6th c.), the 
generic name, and still (since 1700) sometimes so 
used poetically or rhetorically, or when their un- 
couth resemblance to men and mimicry of human 
action is the main idea (due to reaction of the vb. 
ape upon the sb. whence it was formed). 

<•700 Epimal Gloss. 807 1 Sweet O. E. T.) Phiteeus, spa. 
neon Sax. LeeduL I. «M W 0 apan bite ttts maniMS, 
smyre said fcnnea geallan. ex joe ICA Us. 6464 Visage after 
imrtyn apsn : Folke hso buth, fril eovel y-schapen 1 s sjge 
Will. Palerne ssyS WUde bens & apes, ijid Maundet. 
xadL ajp Bnbewynes, apes, manaeasucs. and others dyverxe 
bastes, c 1400 Rom. Rosst&y^ Moke I not wel tumble myu 
apes? 1333 Covbrbale Isa. xiii. ST Estriches shal dwell 
there, arid Apes (itsi Satyres] shal daunsa them. »gm 
Taverner Erasm. Prou. 39 The fayrsst of Apes is fowled 
safe Puttenham Eng. Pstn's (Arh.) an Proosrbs : An spa 
wiibe an ops, by kind* as they say. Though that ye dad 
him all ia purple array, tkeo Share. Temp. iv. L sso Apsa 
With foreheads villanoui low. sdsx Coras, sv. returns. 
F.uerie Ape thiakes her puppis the fairest, sfes H. Dis- 
itdlim. s The Proverb, A guilty coascience is as afraid of a 
feather, as an Apes tayl of a whip, vpq Pont Duneiad L 
989 Ixm human genius thao God gives an ope. sfey Bohn 
Handhh. Pnrv. 310 An Ape's an ape; a various a vsrlct; 
Though they be clad in sHker scarlst. 1870 Mossis Earth. 
Par. u L 377 Qaick-chattsnng apes, that yet in mockery 
Of anxious mao wrinkle their ugly brows. 

2 . spec. A member of the Ssmiadtt, having no 
tail nor cheek-pouches ; including the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-outon, and. gibbons. 

step T yson {title) Ou rang -Ou tang aive Homo Sylvestria; 
or the Anatomy of a Pigmy compared with a Monkey, an 
Ape, and a Man. 17A4 Williams Diet. Arts a.v., The fee, 
properly so called, is without a CaiL ifes Penny GycLll. 
144 We say that an ape ia a monkey without a tall, and a 
baboon a monkey with a short tall, reserving the term 
monkey more particularly for thoee specie* which have very 
long tails : and though our early writers use these three 
words indiscriminately . . yet the significations hers given 
have generally prevailed since ths time of Roy, and are now 
exclusively adopted, tin Dabwim Orig. Spec. vll. tit Why 
have not apes acquired the intellectual p owers of man? 
b. To play the ape (referring to the way in which 
these animals mimic human form and gestures): 
to imitate, esp. in an inferior or spurious manner, to 
counterfeit, mimic the reality. 

sflip Tumsqn Catvm’s Serm. Tim. 143/1 He plaveth the 
Ape, and counlerfeiclh what God noth ordeinea for our 
tarnation. x6sB Pet. Eastern Ass. 93 Themselves may .. 
play the Apes In Pulpits. 

3 . Hence fig. One who 'plays the ape'; an imita- 
tor, a mimic ; A. contemptuously or derisively. 

r M)je Ancr. R. 948 And lauhwefr |m olds aps (the devil] 
lude to bismare. sjfit Daus Bnllinger on Apse. (1573) 316 
Antichrist, ths Ape of our Lord Christ. tjpsGsaaNE in JwImv. 
Cent. Pr. a Let those Apes imitate your admired inventions. 
1607 Hixson Wks. 1 . 360 The diuell is Coda ope, nod seekes 
to counterfeit Him almost in euery thine. 17 da H. Waltole 
Vertuds A meed. Paint. 1x786) IV. 098 Rveiy genius bos his 
apes. sSgg H. Rouses Ess. II. vU. 33a This spurious liber- 
alism, which is but a ridiculous ope of charity. 

+ b. in a good or neutral sense. 06 s. 

*884 Carkw Huartds Exam. Wits (x6>6) 31 The wise 
and discreet is the Ape of God. 1607 Tomell Four-Anted 
Boasts (1673) 10 Ilia Poets 1 with their apes, the fainter*, 
timmers, aqcl carvers), siss Shako. Cytnb. u. ii. 3s Osleepe, 
thou Ape of death, Ke dull upon her ( sfes Asusiout Ar* 
ctmnm (si. 3) sox. Philosophy, which is the Ape of Nature. 
+ 4 . trams/. AfooL Cod's ape\ a natural bom foot 
To make amp owe his ape, to put am ape in his hood, 
to befool or dupe him. 06 , t. 

ergm Arth. fr MerL 8x4 Sche nsre so niche! ape That 
sche nir laid «wn to slope At hir dove, ex jM Cnauceb 
Frol. 706 He made theperson and the peple his Apes. rxjM 
— Prio res se s prot. 6 The monk put in the matUMe hood on 
ape And in his wyves eek, by seuit Austyn. xgxj Douglas 


ns imuKiwunninjr . . jui ins eigiuncauuns nas given 
■ generally prevailed since the time of Roy, and are now 
utuvely adopted, tin Dabwim Orig. S/ec. vll. 1I1 Why 
s not apes acquired the intellectual p owers of men! 


APETIOIT 


An. 

Atmisfv. Prd. Cl Jour traw scroandis lb®**] ailly goddia 
•pit. iat6 SnunKH F. Q. iil U. 31 Thus *u the ape By tiwu- 
wi handling pm into Malbeccoes capo, rtn Shako. Cymb. 
w. U. 194 loluiy for Apes, and mmfefor Boyeo. >741 Rich- 
ARMO* Pamela (1894) I* >S4 "hat she should Instigate tbo 
titled ape her husband to write to mo. 

6. Sea Ape: the fish Spsalus Vulpes r, also called 
Sea Fox, and Thresher. 

1807 Tofsell Four-foetid Beasts (1673) 373 As the Lion 
rccovercth by eating an Ape of the Earth, sols the Dolphin 
cured by eating an Ape of the Sea. 1769 Pennant Brit. 
Boot. 111. 86 Sea-fox, Symm. Sea-ape. sifts J. Couch Brit. 
Fithit 1. 37 Sea ape =■ Thrasher. 

6. To lead apes in helix the fancied consequence 
of dying an old maid. To say an ape's pater- 
noster: to chatter with cold. 

1579 Lylv Kufkuosi Aril.) 87 Rather thou shouldest leade 
alyfotor LI - ‘ * * * ... - 

HelL 


thine owne lyhlng In earthe, than .. leade Apes in 
lelL sgpft Shahs. Tam. Shrew n. L 34 She Is your treasure 
. 1 must , . for your loue to her, leade Apes an hell, sftoig 
Loud. Prodigal]. a *TU an old proverb, ana you know it well. 
That women dying makls lead apes in hell, sftts Coroa., 
Grelotter , To shake, tremble . . say an Apes Pater-nosier. 
sftfl| Uequhaet Rabelais 1. ai. He would Aay the Fox, say 
the Apes Paternoster. 1713 Mml Cbutuvib Bold Stroke 
11. 1, Poor girl : she must certainly lead Apes, as the saying 
is. sftfo Gen. P. Tmomtson Exert. (184a) 1. 198 Joining with 
«th» old women, in leading their apes in Tartarus. 

1 7 . m adj. Foolish, silly, adv. Foolishly, sillily. 


mery dronke. 

8 . Comb , and Attrib as ape-headed, ape-like , ape- 
mind ; t apo-boaror, -carrier, one who carried a 
monkey about for exhibition, a strolling buffoon ; 
tope-fox, I the opossum; f ape -keeper, -ward, 
— ape- bearer ; tope-loader, an old maid, see 6 ; 
tope-ware, counterfeit wares. 

*847 Ward Simple CobL >9 Ape-headed pullets, which in- 
vent Antique foole-fangles. 1839 R. Burton in Jml. K. G. S. 


T. iv. liL soi, 1 know this man well : he hath bene since an 
Ape-bearar. sifti) Ovhsrurv Ckarae. O 7 (T.) There is no- 
thing in the earth so pitiful ; no, not an ape^anrier. 1630 
& Jonson New tun v. i. Jugglers, and gipsies . . colonies of 
beggars, tumblers, ane-carriera. 1994 Blundkvu. Exert, v. 
(eft 7)870 Corner cafleth this Beast an Ape-Foxe, or a Fox- 
Ape* sftoo Corkwallyks Ess. iL(i6u) Let Ape-keepers, and 
Players catch the eares of their Auditory, sftei Bronx 
Jov. Crew 11. (1650) 370, 1 will rather hazard my being one 
of the Devil's Ape-leaders, then to marry while ne is mclan- 
cbolly. sgfte Lamol. P. Pi. A. vl 119 4 No,' quah an Ape- 
ward 4 for nout hut I knowe.' nap Auer. K. 048 Ne mei 
he buten acheawe hu uorfi suawhat of hie apeware. 

Avm (^p)a *• [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To imitate, mimic: ft. pretentiously, irration- 
ally, or absurdly. 

■dpi Massinger City Mad. nr. Iv, Why should you spa 
The fashions of oourt-ladieaV 1713 Addison Cato 1. li, Curse 
on the Stripling 1 how he apes his Sire I 1791 Johnson 
Earn At. No. 170P3 When they assume the dignity of know- 
ledge, or ape the sprightliness of wit. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Quiet Neighb. x. (187B) 17a That foolish emulation 
which makes one claw ape another from afar. 

b. in a good or neutral sense, rare. 

1894 Hrrbkrt Trav. 15 The women imitate (or ape) the 
men. 1880 Fuller Worthies (1840) 111. sax Alabaster .. 
which apes ivory in the whiteness and smoothness thereof, 
sftftp Sir G. Mackrnsir Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 119 Art, 
which is man's offspring, doth ape nature, sftjg Sir J. Roes 
N.-W. Passage xyi. aja Aping the appearance of theanimaL 
8. To oft it: to play the ape, mimic the reality. 
01698 Cleveland Dm. Protector a What’s a Protectory 
He's a stately Thing, That Apes it in the Non-age of a 
King. 167a Jacomb Rom. vul (sB68) 304 The devil who 
loves to ape it after God. «ff*3 tr. Eraem. Mor. Eucom* 81 
One apes it about in the streets, to court popularity, 
f ApM*OOLV. Obs.rare. [var. of Appease, assimi- 
lated to sb. Peace.] To make at peace* pacify. 

ip) Ld. Brrnkrs Froits. 084s) II. 6ai Than 1 answered 
them, smylyng, to apeace them. 1348 Hall Edw. V (K.) 
She would mitigate and apeace his mynde. 
tA’Pftt Oim eni Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -mutt. 
Variant of Afpeaekii emt.] Propitiation. 

aeBi Marbbcr Bk. of Notes 700 The head which Is gone 
before into heauen, In whom li apeacement for our sinnes. 
A-pftftk (&p?k), adv. (a.) Plant. Forms: 6-7 
ft-plke, 7- a-peek, 8- a-peak. [a. Fr. h pie verti- 
cally ; in naval lang. 4 le b&timent est k pic sur son 
ancre' vertically over its anchor ; f. h a to, at, ac- 
cording to’ 4 pte 4 vertex, summit ' : see Peak, Pick.] 
I. In a vertical position; verticaL ft. ‘ A ship 
drawn directly over the anchor It apeeh ; when the 
foreatay and cable form a line, it is short stay apeeh ; 
when in a line with the main stay, long stay apeeh. 
The anchor is apeeh when the cable has been suffi- 
ciently hove in to bring the ship over it.' Adm. 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867. 

Bgjft Sir F. Vrrx Comm.jp By r eu on of my riding with 
my Anchor a pika 1607 Smith Scanted* Gram. lx. 38 Is 
the Anchor a pike, that as, to heaue the Hawse of tha ship 
right ouar tha Anchor. 1870 Drydcn Tempeet l i, Coma, 
“ * pi haava tastily., Tha Anchor's a Pack. 


1 M* 

ftSMft smollctt X. Random (181s) 1. 14 Ha's going, tha 
kill crabs will have him: bis anchor's a-peuk. 

% 4 Yards apeeh : when they are topped, so as to 
iMmble St Andrew’s cross ; it Is done as a token 
of taonming, or for convenience.* Adm. Smyth. 

iftpa fin SmftEs Seaman’s Gram. xvL to To Ride m Peek , 
is when tha Yards are ao ordered, that they seem to make 
the Figure of St. Andrews Cross. 

A. Oars apeak : held vertically. 

[fftaB La Gave tr. Bare la ft Argent § 306 Setting their 
Oares on pike.1 1870 Sand. at Homs s8x (Burial of Mr. 
Peabody) The 'Leyden'. . steamed slowly. . up the harbour, 
followed by tha boats, the men with oars apeak. 

Apeaae, -eeee, obs. forms of Appease. 

Apeoe, -oy: see ABC. 

JLpftd (Ppt ),fpl> d. [f. Ape v. 4- -ed.] Imitated ; 
counterfeit. 

Nsyss Kkn Hymnetkee Poet Wka. 1731 III. 37 Himself 
ha in ap'd Regal Robe attires. 

Apedom (fppdam). rare. [f. Ape sb. 4 - -dom.] 
The estate or state of apes. 

i>S3 Dr Quincky Wk». XIV. il 83 (They) had not yet 
emerged from this early condition of apedom. 

Apfthood (^*phud). [f. Ape sb. + -HOOD.] The 
condition or nature of an ape. 

i8ag R. Avton Esc. 4 Sh. Ckar. 89 A handful of nuts 
‘it out, in a moment [discovers! tha inalienable ape- 


syaa Beaton ifaso. 4 Mil. Mom. L 17a Tha resolution, to 
order all their anchors to be heaved a-paak. *8ia Mar. 
Bdgcworth Ma nouv r in giil, The anchor a-peak, and the 
mils ready for dropping. 


hood of the monkey-players, dw Carlyle Chartism iv. 
(1858) 18 He too may be ignorant ; but he has not sunk from 
decent manhood to squalid apehood. 

Apelre, var. Appaib v. Obs., to impair. 

Apel-: see later sp. under Appel*. 

Apel, obs. form of Apple, 

ApaUnf (^ pliq). rare. [f. Ape sb. 4- -LINO.] 
A diminutive or young ape. 

x86t Cdl. Wiseman Ess. (1865) 17 Probably a gorilla points 
out man to his apclings as a very degenerate specimen of 
his descendants. 

Apallftft < ftped/z). The name of a distinguished 
Greek painter in the time of Alexander the Great ; 
sometimes used connotatively for a master artist. 

c >830 Dbumm. op Hawth. Wks. 2711, a/i Gold-smith of all 
the stars, with silver bright Who moon enamels, Apelles of 
the ffow’rs. sytx Shaptksd. Ckarae. (1737) I. aa7 That none 
besides . . an Apelles shou’d draw their picture, 
t Apftln'ohier, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. ape- 
luckier, espeluchier , mod.Fr. iplucher , f. es L. ex 
out 4 - +peluchcr — Pr. pc/ucar, ft. piluccare, accord- 
ing to Diez, deriv. vb. f. L. pjlare to pull out hairs, 
f. pilus hair : cf. Plush.] To pick faults, to carp. 

1340 Aycnb. 853 Najt uor to apcluchier, ne xeche kendelieh 
scele, huer he non ne he)*. 

Apen- : see later spelling Appeit-. 

Apen, apenion, obs. tC Open, Opinion. 
Apa*nt, var. foim of Append t>l. Obs. To pertain. 
a 1400 Chester PL (1847) xqi Our Lorde will us lere whereto 
it [the star in the East] will apente. ibid. 189 Yf you wiste 
wherto it would apente. 1470 Harding Ckren. xxvi. To 
yon, my lorde of Yorke, this dooeth appenL 
ApftpiJ (ftpe-psi). Med. [ad. mod.L. opepsia 
(often used instead), a. Gr. dtrr^ta indigestion, f. d 
priv. 4- vtf«T-ciN to digest. Cf. mod.Fr. apepsie .] 
Lack of digestive power. 


1876 Philupr, Afepsie , incoctkm, crudity of the stomach, 
xrgi Chambers CycL, Afefey, afepsia. xBox E. Darwin 
Zoon. III. Roa Violent apepsy, as in low fevers, and total 
want of digestion. 1878 Bartnolow Mat. Med. (1879) >33 
The condition known as apepsio. 

Aper- : see later apellmg Arran-. 

Aper (?‘-pcj). rare —. [f. Ape v. 4- -erI.] One 
who apes ; 4 a ridiculous imitator or mimick.' J. 

II Aperfn tapers*'). [Fr., pa. pple. of apercevoir 
to perceive.] A summary exposition, a conspectus. 

itBa St. James's Gas. 13 Feb., Who could read Mr. Green’s 
book without finding in it much new knowledge and many 
luminous aperfua. 188a Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. ex Demon- 
strations or aper^us of considerable scientific value. 

f Ape*re, v. Obs. [h. OFr. apere, apaire, pres, 
sing, of aparie-r to make equal or similar, to liken 
late L. *ad-, af-parid-re, f. ad to 4 par-em equal. 
Cf. Appabiat*.] intr . (for ref.) To be equal. 

<*1440 Lonrlich Groat II. 37 Thanne aside the peple . . 
that he to god aperede. 

Apftrient (apI«Ti 5 nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ape- 
rient-em, pr. pple. of aperi-rt (orig. dperf-re\ to 
open, f. &-ab off, away +parif)-lre to get; cf. 
Eng. undo ] A. adj. Opening the bowels ; laxa- 
tive. B. so. [sc. medicine, article of diet.] 

sftaft Bacon Syha f 96s (J*) They be of three intentions : 
refrigerant, corroborative, and aperient 1874 Grew Anat. 
Plant* iiL (x68e) 057 Agrimony an Aperient 1789 Tucker 
Lt Nat. II. 934 Air, exercise, proper regimen of diet, and 
aperients may relieve them. Wf e Baker Nile Trib. L 6 A 
email piece . . venders the draught a strong aperient 

Apftrinftmtio (ipeirispS-unik), 4. Sot. [f. A- 
pref. 14 pnv. 4 * Pebisperrio J Having no albu- 
men round the embryo of the seed Yngn-dbuminoua. 

1878 Masters Henfrtft Bet. 90s A j feriSp er mlc seeds. 

Apftzitiyft (ipc-rftiv), a. Alio 7 apporlttwe, 
6- 8 aperative. [variant of Apbeti vs, after mod.Fr. 
apMtif, -ive % older Fr. aportif, med.L. abortfvus 
and aporitlvus. It. apertim ana aporitivo.J 
A. atff. tL Tending to open. Obs. rare. 


s88g Boyle Free Enf. 381 
_ Door (which, p 
aperitive Faculty) 


School-Men would call iu 


JL Mod. Tending to open the bowels ; aperient 
9g0U Hxstbm Pkierav. Seer. 1. xvL x6 Warme and drie and 
apermtlue. 1803 Florio Montaigne n. xxxviL (1638) 434 
Aperitive things are good for a man thatfl troubled with the 
colUke. Soyer Pantrepk. 167 Smallage ia diuretic aud 

aperitive. 

B. sb. [sc. medicine, article of diet.] 

1871 Salmon Syn. Med. ni. xvi. 361 Apperitives . .open the 
months of the vessels. 1717 Swirr Gulliver lit. vL ex6 Ad- 
minister to each of them aperitives. 184s Ckamb. Jml. X. 
960 The other physicians . . all insisted on the use of the 
strongest aperitives. 

Apera, obs. form of Apeon. 

A par aa, apersee : see A (the letter) IV. 
Apftrt (ap6‘Jt), a. and adv. arch. Also 4-6 ^p- 
pert, and apnet. Pert. [a.OFr.«/rr/:— L. aperi-um 
open, pa. pple. of aperi-re to open: see Aperient. 
In OFr. the word was to some extent confused with 
aspert—espert L. expert us, * expert,' which seems 
to have affected some of the senses.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Open, manifest, public, plain, unconcealed. 
(Opposed to privy.) arch, since c 1700. 

1330 R. Bbunnb Ckren. 09 Gaf Saynt Cutbert Londes ft 
libes, with chartir aperte. 1399 Purvey Remeustr. (185118 
Glotonie, lechcrie, and otherc svnnis pravy or aperL cxaoo 
Ram. Rose 6153 Keligiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seculcr 
folk ben more appeit. 1483 Caxtoh G. tie la Tour D ii b, 
Appert or knowen myrades. sftoo Holland Livy xxiv. xxv, 
In vaine he had attempted to be king by apert and open 
force [Jalam otque aperte]. x88x Glanvill Saduciemus 
1. (ed. a) 99 The apert confession of the Nullibists. 1849 
S. Maitland Ess. 39a Gardiner got many ‘nips,' both 
‘privy* and apert, for his share in the book. 1879 Ward 
Chancer i. 41 Our national life in this period . . in its 
4 apert,’ if not in its 4 privy* sides . . lacks the seriousness 
belonging to men and to generations, 
t b. ‘Open * in sound. Obs. 

xftftt Wilkins Real Ckar. 111. xi. (R.) They [vowels) are 
therefore stiled apert or open letters, 
f 2 . Manifest to the understanding, plain, evident. 

1340 Aycnb, 003 Yef J>c wordes byej> uoule . bet is apert 
tokne bet he uoulhede . . byeb ine he hertc. X589 Pvttkniiam 
Eng. Poetic 238 Which had bene the directcr speed 
more apert. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. 7 Thi 
in Zuinglius . . most apert sentences from wliich it is gs 
that God is the Author of sin. 
f 3 . Straightforward, direct ; brisk, bold. (With 
batayle aperte cf. ‘open battle.') Obs. 

c 1300 K.Alis . 3450 Ther ros batayle aperte ; Ten hundrid 
weoren to dethe y-dight. 1379 Barbour Bruce x. 73 Thai 
. . full manfully Greto and apert defens can mo. c X4R5 
Wyntoun Cron. vnt. xxxiiL 113 Wyth he Woe his sturdily 
Made ane apert and stout melld. 
t 4 . Distinguished, clever, ready, expert. Obs. 
a X330 Sire JJegarre 95 Ther nas non in al the Kynges 
londe, More apert man than was he. 1483 Caxton Gold 
Leg. 976/1 Sharp in ussoyllyng queatyons, ryght appert iu 
confundyng heretykea. 

f 5 . Outspoken, forward in manner, bold, insolent. 
(Survives in the aphetized Pert.) Obs. 

1390 R. Brunne Ckren. 289 Modred a foie aperte was slavn 
[for] licherie. c 1394 P. PL Crede 541 Wih proude wordet 
apert hat passeth nis rule, a 1400 Sir Perc. 68x Come I to 
the, appert foie, I salle caste the in the pole. 1483 Caxton 
G.de la Tour B ij, She was aperte, for she praid me two or 
litre tymea that I ahold not leuc. x688 Vox Cleri pro Reg* 
3 Another strook of his Rhetorick . . to the same purpose, but 
only with a more apert and forward explanation. 

+ 0 . In apert (OFr. en apert ) : openly, in public 
Into apert : to public view. Obs. 

1399 Barroub Bruce xix. 217 Mony a knycht and ek lady 
Mak in apert a richt euill cher. uh Wyclif Mark iv. jj 
Nether ony thing is preuy, the wmchc shal not come in to 
apert [1388 opynj. 1393 Gowrr Cot\f. I. *8a Alle tho, flint 
hadden he Or in appert or in Drive Of counseil to the manage. 
1496 Dives 4 Pan/. (W. de W.) L lxiL 205/1 Two mancr of 
deaes . oone pryuely and an other in aperte or openly. 

f B. aav. Openly, manifestly, plainly, publicly. 

4x300 Cursor M. 6355 pis merade sagh bai all aperte. 
CX400 AOoL Loll. 78 Oueral goh symonie pnualy or apert. 
ri48o Mv sc 1448 Tell hyt owte now a-pert. 1998 Anr. 
Paskeb Ps. cxix. 13* Rayse up my mouth I did apert. 

f Apftrtt. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. apertl mili- 
tary skill, f. apert expert : see prec.] The public 
manifestation of skill ; display ol prowess. 

1470 H aumno Chren. cxcviii, Consyderyng well hia knightly 


sch and 
lere are 
gathered 


t Apqgt ftm ent, adv. Obs. [a. OFr. apertement 
openly : see Apert.] Openly, publicly ; manifestly. 

rijw Cast. Loue 781 Bi-leeue ia apertement Of alle vertuea 
foundement a X400 Leg. Roodh 871)282 To hem how oeyd- 
uat apartment [v. r. a-pertement] 4 No wepe )e not,* 

t ApftTtion. Obs. [ad. L. apertidn-em, n. of 
action t apertre to open : see Aperient.] 

1. The action ot opening. 

sftig Croore Body of Man 379 Anastomosis or Inoculation 
or apertlon and opwbing of two vessels one into another. 1743 
tr. Heisteds Surg. 393 The Apertkm of an Aitvy with a 
sharp Instrument. 

2. An opening, an aperture. 

igM A M. CaKlkouer's Bk. Phytic xa/x Make a Httlo 
flmeruoQ la the one end of the Egge, and let tho water runne 
therout. 1804 Wotton A rckit. te Mail*. (167a) 17 Apartions, 


your coriooitj require. 



APHBXJOZT. 


AF3BTIVB. 


amml kind* of Apertion which they hwM in their Muni 
Aptrtivt (Ipftitiv), a. I0&. [ft. Fr. apertif 
-for;— lftte JL apertiv~us, f. q/Vrf- ppL stem pf 
aperfre to open : tee -ivk] 
t L Open, manifest (So in Fr.) Oh. rare . 

x6*x Blount Glossogr., Apert ive . . dear end manifest. 

2 . » Apkbient. 

ahsTiMMi Quersit, in. iti Take of the motet of eryngium 
..ana of the hue rootes sportive. irn Laud. 4 Ceuntr. 
Brew. u ( 174a) 4a Hop*, being endowed w*th diacutient aper- 
tive Qualities. 

▲pe-rtly, adv. Wh. Forms: 3-4 apertelyohe, 
4 -lyko, apoartlye* 4-5 aportelioh(e, -toll, -til, 
aj>pert(e)ly, 4-6 apertely(e, 5-6 -art(e)ly, 6 
apartllo, 4-8 oportly. [f. Apeht a, 

L Openly to the senses, publicly, plainly ; without 


L Openly to the senses publicly, plainly; without 
secrecy or concealment. (Opposed to privily.) 
1*97 R- Guiuc 375 Me myjte sere . . Treaour about© ft 

2 or god oueral apertelyche. 0x490 Knt. do la Tour 
At he showed unto this good lady apertety. eiags 
I triin iv. 76 He hadde apert cliche the semblaunce of the 
Duke, tan Hounshkd Chron. L 73/x Going about mania 
things both priuUie and apertlie. 1603 Knou.es Hist. Turk* 
(xtfax) xaj Giving aid both apertly and covertly unto the 
weaker, a *734 North Examen l iiL p xix So long as no 
positive Charge is apertly made to the Prejudice of anyone. 

2 . Manifestly (to the understanding), dearly, evi- 
dently, plainly. 

4*1315 Shore ham 96 That other heste apertelyche Schewed 
man net defaute. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ill. 956 It is a per- 
mutacioun apertly, a peny- worth for an othre. 1481 C ax ton 
Myrr. 1. v. *7 Otherwise may not be knowen anpertly the 
ccrtayn nc the incertayn. ig8x Marbeck Bk> tf Notes 4x0 
Paula spake simplie and apertlie. x68o H. More ApocaL 
A foe. 985 There is apertly mention made of the sixth and 
seventh Trumpet. 

8 . Straightforwardly, boldly ; with distinction. 
*379 Harbour Bruce x. 319 This gud Erll nocht-for-thi 
The Sege tuk full apertly. Ibid. xiv. 77 The Scotus men in 
that fechtiug Swa apertly and weille (name bar. 


luwwsnuy, uuiuiy , wud uuuikuuh. 
iur Bruce x. 319 This gud Erll nocht-for-thi 
1 full apertly. Ibid xiv. 77 The Scolds men in 
Swa apertly and weille thame bar. 


glass more than 40 or go. 1751 Chambers CycL a. v., The 
local distances of the eye-glasses are to be proportional to 
the Apertursa. 1879 Lock yes Elem. Aetren. vi. ax$ The 
aperture of the obeot-giaas, that is to say, its diameter. 
Am H. Grubb iProcIR. DubLSoc. xSVThat roundness 
and relief that is admlradao much in photographs taken with 
large aperture lentea 

o. * In some Writer* of Geometry, the Inclina- 
tion, or Leaning of one Right-line towards another, 


s6x* M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 59 It will be very deceme- 
able to the spectators; which apertneaae is nothing com- 
mendable In a Horseman. 1655 Let. in Hartlib. Rtf. Com- 
motnv. Bees 73, 1 . . did conceive my apertnesse a candid 
Testimony of my intentions, a 18x7 D 1 Israeli Cur. Lit. 
489 This has arisen from a want of what Ashmole calls 

‘apertnciw.* 

T 2 . Plainness of speech; freedom of utterance. 
1604 Wright Passions 0/ Mind v. ft 4. xga The reasons . . 
require great perspicuitie and apertnesse in deliuerie. x66o 
Holder Elem. Speech (J.) T*he freedom or apertness ana 
vigour of pronouncing. 

Apertomoter (aepaitrmAw). [f. L. apert-us 
open 4 -(o)-metjcr.] An appliance attached to a 
microscope for determining tne angular aperture of 
object-glasses. 

x68o Nature XXI. 433 Some remarks on the apertometer. 
xttx A thcHxum 96 N ov. 707/3 An Abbe apertometer of dense 
glass for measuring apertures up to 1-30 N. A. 
Apertur&l (ip 5 utifirll\ a. [f. L. apertHra 
+ -al 1 .] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an 
aperture. 

**54 Woodward Afollusea (1856) xx8 Mangelia . . apertural 
■lit at the suture. 

Aperture (orpojtiui). [ad. ’L.apertQra, tapert - 
ppl. stem of aperire to open : see -URS.J 
f 1 . The process of opening. Oh. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech <j 7 ) From an appulse to an 
aperture, is easier than from one appulse to another. x686 
Goad Celeet. Bod. 1. vi. at The aperture and explication of 
the willing Flower. 1708 PhiL Trans. XXvI. 170 His 
Brother . . desired an Eminent Surgeon . . to open him; but 
as the Aperture was to be perform'd gratis, he put it off. 

1 2 . The opening up of what ia involved, intricate, 
restricted. Oh. rare. 

1649 Jes. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ad d.v. ft 4 The apertures 
and permissions of marriage have such restraints of modesty 
and prudence, that, etc. i860 — Worthy Common. Introd. 
8 The aperture and dissolution of distinctions. 

8 . An opening, an open space between portions of 
solid matter ; a gap, cleft, chasm, or hole ; the 
mouth of the shell of a mollusc. 
s 66 g Glanvill Seeps. Scu vi 96 If memory be made by the 


which meet in a point and make an Angle. 9 Phil- 
lips 170$. So In Chamsem X73t, Hutton 1796. 

l|«ry (£i*pori). [f. Ape sb. +*rt, w At** 4 -t. 
In sense treated partly like mochr-y, partly like 
fin*~ry, partly like rooh-ery.} 

1 . Tne practice of an aper ; aping ; pretentions or 
silly mimicry. 

s8s8 Hayward Sonet. Troubled Soule n. ft 6 (x6ao) 133 An 
outward Apery of Religion. 4x700 Gentlem. Iustr. (173*) 
xja Hate . . Hypocrisy as Poison, and a baas Complaisance 
as meer Apery. 1844 Mabg. Fuller Woman Os 19 th C. 
(s86a) 145 Women, dressed . . in apery, or as it looked, in 
mockery of European fashions. 

2 . cotter. A pretentious imitation, rare. 

ilia Colman Two Parsons xxxiv, His rooms were crowded 
with Etruscan aperies. 

8. A silly or apish action or performance. 

1*51 Carlyle Sterling in. HI. (18791 197 The . . sickly super- 
stitious aperies and impostures of the time. 1858 — Fredk. 
Gt. I. iil ex. 963 A young Fritxchea's cradlo, who. .willepeak 
and do aperies one day. i 

A A collection or colony of apes. rare. 

xS6a Kingsley Water Bab. in Macm. Mag. Nov. 8 More 
apish than all the apes of all aperies. 

Apeae, obs. form of Affxabx v. 

t A*p888, Oh. [f. Ape 4 -kbe ; the OE. distinc- 
tion, apa m , afe f., being lostj A she-ape. 

X 6 a 3 J* WoDROKrHE Marrow Fr. Tong. (1695) 950 The Ape 
loues his Apcssc, and sweares she is the fairest of all beasts. 

▲pet- : see later spelling Appet-. 

Apetaloid (ipetiloid), a. Hot. [f. as next 4 
•oin.] Of apctalous form. 

1870 Bentley Bot. a?a When there Is but one whorl of 
floral envelopes . . the flower is then termed apetaloid. 

▲petaloufli ( 4 pe*t 4 tas>, a. Hot. [f. mod.L. ape- 
talus (a. Gr. dwl roA-or, leafless, f. d priv. 4 * riraX- 
oy leaf) 4 -ous.] Without petals. 

>706 Philum, APetalous flowers or plants are such as want 
the fine colour’d Leaves of Flowers, which they call Petals. 
1749 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 53 Trees and Shrubs 
having apetalou* Flowers. 1870 Hookes Stud Flora 44 
[Sweat Violet has] apctaloua autumnal flowers, chiefly fertile. 

▲pe-talonmeM. rare- 9 , [f. prcc. 4 -MXBS.] 
The quality or state of being apetalous. 

ini in Bailey. 

Apex (tfi-peks). PI. apioaaC^'pisrs, wp-), apexes. 


easy motion of the Spirits through the open passages, images, 
without doubt, pass through the same apertures. 1690 
W hutton Th. Earth tv. (1701) 409 So much Water was run 


down . . esthe Apertures could receive. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 88 The internal structure . . may be compared to a <"* 
rounge, though the apertures cannot in general be perceived. Y*** 

s%6 Woodwasd Fossil Shits 44 The thickening and coo- O. 
traction of the aperture in the univalves. gum 

A Opt. The space through which light passes in p] u 
any optical instrument (though there is no material sfla 

opening). Also attrib. seed 

1684 FniL Trans. L 19 , 1 saw . . with one Aperture of my ^mi 
(lass more than 40 or go. 1751 Chambers CycL a.v., The F®* 
local distances of the eye-glaases are to be proportional to S* 1 


Chambers CycL a v„ On the tops of the stamina or chives, 
grow thosa little capaulm or knobs, called Apices. aflSa 
Darwin Orchids vL *51 This apex consists of a thin flattened 


filamsnL [See also under Anther.] 

1 7 . A horn or projecting point on a Hebrew 
letter. (So Vulg. translates utpala Malt. v. 18 ; 
Eng. * tittle. 9 ) 

41646 J. , Gregory Posthuma xoe There being oe differ. 
eoce between gssstol U) and nsm [ 3 ] but a small apex or ex- 


i a.L. apex peak, tip, the small rod at the top of the 
lament cap, pern. f. ap- to fit to (cf. vertex, 
f. vtrtHre to turn); whence, the tip of anything.] 

1 . (As in Latin.) rare. 

1603 B. Jonson 7 antes II s Entsrt. Wlu. 1838, 539 Upon 
his head a hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, 
and was thence called apex. 1753 Chambers CycL Su/p., 
The Apex is described as a stitched cap in form of a helmet, 
with the addition of a little stick fixed on the top. iIn 
Maib Tyrds Diet. 7 Apicatus , wearing an apex, tufted 

2 . The tip of anything, the top or peak of a 
mountain, pyramid, or spire ; the pointed end of 
anything pyramidal or spiral, as a shell or leaf. 

xoxo Healey St. Aug., City tf God 77 Apex, is any thing 
. .added to the toppe, or highest part of a thing. 1637 Hey- 
wood Royal Ship a In the very Apex and top thereof [Mt. 
Ararat], there is still to be discerned a blacks shadow. 1717 Dx 
Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit . (1769^ HI. 3x0 The Precipices were 
surprisingly variegated with Apices, Prominences, etc. 1*48 
Mia. Jameson Socr. A Leg. Art (1850) xo8 In the apex of the 
dome, is seen the Celestial Dove. 1853 G Bront* Villette 
xxix. 1x876) 395 It formed the apex tqa blooming pyramid. 
x866 R. Tate Brit. Mottusks ill 56 The shells . .have their 
apices eroded. 1864 T. Moore Brit. Fertu xxx The apices 
or the fronds. *873 H. Spencer SocioL iiL 49 Crystals., 
modified by truncations of angles and apices. xMx Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Apex , in the U.S. Revenue Statutes, the 
end or edge of a vein nearest the surface. 

8. Gtom. Hie vertex of a triangle or cone. 

167* Phillips, Ape x, principally in a Geometrical signifi- 
cation, the top of a Conical figure, which ends and sharpens 
inta a point. 1869 Rawlimson Anc. Hist . 56 Memphis, not 
much above the apex of the Delta. 1*79 Couells Techn. 
Edue. L 68 The apex of this triangle. 

Ayfa. (Cf. acme, climax.) 

1641 R. Brooke Nat. Eng. Eptsc. at Now ,. I am neere 
the Apex of this question. 0x643 W. Cartwright ToCtess 
Carltle , You who have gained the apex of your kind. x86t 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. ft 5. 194 Commencing with the 
rudiments of grammar ana terminating in the apex of the 
Doctorate. sS*j A. Blake in Harpers Mag. 900/1 They 
have attained the apex of the comic. 

6. The highest or culminating point of time. 
rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orlg. Man. 999 In the beginning, the 
first Apex of Time which began with the Bring of Matter. 
1864 Heawieoe Shahs. Tercent. Ode • The apes of the 
Years. The oeriod’s culmination. 

6. Hot. t*. An early name for the Ahtub or 
summit of the stamen (oh.), b. The tip of a young 
plant-shoot, 4 the growing point 9 
s6os Ray Creation l (1777) X04 Tha masculine or proliflo 
seed contained in the chiues or apices of the stamina. 175s 


f 8. Hence jig. A tittle* a jot ; the least portion 
of anything written or said. Oh. 

*635 Jackson CVvwf vttu sutvll. Wks. VIII. xxj The words 
• . answer punctually and identically to even spaa or tittle 
of Sl Matthew** quotation. s66t Urigm's Oph. in Phmix 
its* I.77 To establish the Sense and Intdruotation . . upon 
Tittles and Apices. s68e S. Mather Iren. I Every Apex at 
truth is precious, the least Jota thereof is not to ba despised. 

0 . Comb., as apex-baat, the impulse of the con- 
traction of the heart. 

1877 Roberts Hmndbk. Med. 11 . 7 In health tlwapas-beat 
Is usually felt in the 5th left interspace. 

AjMMd (A p&»n, Ppl. a. [f. pra%+-XD.] 
Having an apex, pointed. 

1889 Burgh in Eng. Meek. 0 Apr. <jxA Two apexed angles. 
ARfcNKPr. Gr. phonetic variant of duo ‘off, 
away from/ used before an aspirated voweL 
Aphffmis (&fI«*rAU). Also aphe-. [a. L. 
aphmresis . a. Gr. dfatpeoit a taking away, n. of 
action f. dfatpl* sin, f. dtp* — dwu off, away 4 alpd-sto 
to take, snatch. The Latin grammarians gave it 
the tmnsf. sense.] 

L Cram. The taking away or suppression of a 
letter or syllable at the beginning oi a word. 

x6tx Cotgr., Apkalrose. the figure Aphmresia 19*9 Mrs. 
Piosxi Fr. 4 It. II. 94 The figure apiuDrisi* [willl alter the 
appellation entirely. x 8 46 Trbcellkx tr. Gosenius Heb. Lex. 
9/a In Hebrew, M without a vowel is very often rtitetri from 
the beginning of a word by apheresu. 1864 Webbies Aplue- 
resis, Apheresis. 

f 2. Med. Oh. 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp., Aphxrttis in medicine denotes 
a necessary taking away or removal of something that is 
noxious. 1 n surgery, an operation whereby something super- 
fluous is taken away. xSSo Syd See. Lex., Aphmresis, 
formerly used for large and injurious extraction of blood. 

▲phflftretio (nelfte tik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. dpu- 
(*tuc- 6 i : see prcc.] Of the nature of aphsereus. 
Aphanenlte. Min. [badly formed on Gr. 
dtpwlit non-anparent 4 -itb.j A synonym of the 
mineral called by Dana Clinoclahitk. 

n Aphuiptora (seftni ptc-rft), sb. pi. Zool. 
[modJi^, f. Gr. d^ ov-17* unseen 4 -vrspos winged, f. 
»r« p 6 v wing.] A small order of insects, in which 
the wings exist only as rudimentary scales 
xSm Kirsv Hab. 4 Inst. Anim . II. xx. 317 The Aphanip- 
teralFlea, Chigoe] are apterous and parasitic. 

Aphiaintroui (oefhni pt^ms^, a. Zool. [f. 
prec. 4 -ouaT] Of or pertaining to the Aphanipttra. 
Aphaaifftlo (teiani-stik), a. rare — [ad. Gr. 
dfanarta-ot, f. dfavtfa *y to make invisible, f. 
dipar-jt : see next.] Indistinct, not manifest. 
Apbanit*, -yte (arfinait). Min. [mod. f. (by 
Ilauy) Gr. d spar-fa unmanifest 4 - 1 TB. J A com- 
pact dark-coloured hornblende rock, so uniform 
in texture that it shows no distinct grains • whence 
its name), and breaks with a smooth flint-like frac- 
ture ; also called Comeine. 

x86a Dana Man. GeoL 79 Aphanlte consists mainly of horn- 
blende with some feldspar . . It has been called nomrock. 


blende with some feldspar . . It has been called homrock. 
X883 N. Toly Manbqf, Metals l viL 167 They contain weapous 
of unpolished aphanite, a apacks of greenstone. 

Aphfcnitto (seffinrtik), a. Min. [f. prec. 4 -10.] 
Of tne nature of or containing aphanite. 
x86a Dana Man. GeoL 79 An aphanitic slate. 
Apkanonrgotui (arfltap*zigas), a. Anthrop. 
[mod. f. Gr. dpav- 4 * unmanifest 4 (vy- 6 v (for (1)7- 
a tpa cheekbone) 4 -oub 1 Having the cheek-bones 
invisible when the skull is viewed from above. 

187s Dawkins Caste Hunt. vL 907 They are dolichocephalic, 
quite orthognathous, and wholly aphanocygoua. 

H Apluurift (kf^ zifi). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dtpaoTa, n. of quality f. Aparo • speechless, f. d priv. 
4 tpd vat to speak (cf. fda-ts speech).] Loss of 
the faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral affection. 

■867 Chamb. 7 ml. xxxvul 81 A musician, the subject of 
aphasia . . who had lost the ability to read and writs aa well 
as to speak. x8t« A. Hamilton Nero. Die. 79 Embarrass- 
ment of speech may vary from simple awkwardness of artlcu- 


as to speak. 187* A. Hamilton N 
roent or speech may vary from simple 
lotion to decided aphasia. 

ApllMiftO (i£f> zi*k). ran 


dpllflffiniT (&>*zi*k). rare- 1 , [f. prec. 4 -ac; 
cf. mania*. 1 One suffering from aphasia. 

s888 Ogle id Lancet ax Mar. 370/s Tha testamentary 
capacity . . of aphasiaca without apoplexy or paralysis. 

Aphiudo C&fsrzik), a , and sb. [f. Aphasia 4 -10.] 
JL adj. Suffering from aphasia, having lost the 
power of speech. 

1M7CM. JmL xxxvm. 86 Most aphasic patients answer 
very well by signs. x6Bo Bastian Brain xxix. 649 He had 
regained the power of speaking to a considerable extent, and 
now. . he had become Amnesic rather then Aphasic 
B. sb. * Aphastao (which is more analogical). 

1867 Chamb. TmL xxxvul 85 We must .. tun our atten- 
tion to die writing of spherics. sMa Hunt Meek. 

7 May 147/1, 1 call him an aphask in whom the signs of 
thought cannot manifest tbemsclves. 

Aphfflian (&fMUhi\ a. Astr. rartr\ [f. next 4 
-AHJ Of or pertaining to the aphelion; farthest 
-from the sun. 

1738 Machin in PhiL TVemXL aax Putting the Aphelian 
Distance . . Instead of tbs Pcribelian Distance. 

Aphfl(Uo& (ftfHiAi). Astr. PL ^hrila [Gne- 
dzea form of mod.L mpk&ium, t Gr. df ' off. 



▲PBKLIOTBOPIC. 
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from ♦ ^i«t ann ; formed, by Kepler, after the 
apogtrum, dwuyatov, of the Ptolemaic aatronomy 
(nee Prodr. dissert, cosntographica rum, 1596, and 
Epitome astronom . Cofemic . 1618). Aphclium 
was also the earlier form in Eng.; cf. Parhelion, 
Or. rup^Aio ». b'r. has aphHit *, Tike a/ty'/ir.] 

1 . That point of a planet's or comet's orbit at 
which it is fariliest from the sun.' 

1896 ir. Hotfaix A Urn. Phil #*. . 18 up 44 1 The apogaram of 
the son or the aphelium of ihe earth ought to be about the 
u8th degree of C ancer. 187# Hai.f.ky in Kigaud Carr. Set. 
Mem 1 . 9j9 ITie Aphelion, EcceutriciticM, and Pr opor ti ons 
of 1 he Orb# of the Primary Planet*. 1794 Sullivan Yiow 
Nat. 1 1 . 410 Of these distances, the least of all i» called the 
perihelium, and the greatest the anhelium. i$ 3 ff Wsmu 
Hut. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. tii The aphelia of Mercury, 
Venus, the Karth, and Mars, slightly progress. 1M0 Wai.« 
i-ati. UL Life viii. 1 The effect m intensified by winter being 
there in aphelion. 

2 . a. 

i>4S H. Rogkm Ess. T. fiu 137 The dark aphelion of the 
ecc entric orbit in which the church of Christ had wandered. 

Osh. P. Tiiommom Audi Alt. II. Ixavi. 99 Prance, 
which is just now in what astronomers call the aphelion or 
furthest point of political cold 

4 ph#liotropic yEfflliiatgrpilO, a [f. Gr ■ 

iw from & fjAios suo 4 > rpovucvt belonging to turn- 
ing : see -tbopio .1 Bending or turning away from 
the sun : said of leaves, ana other pans of plants. 

Mo Darwin Movent. Plant* 55s The sub-afiriul roots ob- 
served by Wiesncr acre all apheliotropic. s88e F. Daswin 
in Nature 97 Apr. 6 00 'i he light, causing apheliotropic move- 
ment in the leaves. 

▲pbftiliotro'pioally, edv. [f. prec. + -AL + 
-ly*.] Iii a direction away from the sun. 

illo Daswin Movent. Plant* 567 The tip, wLich, when 
laterally illuminated, causes the adjoining p : m of the root 
to bend apheliotropicully. 

Aphtllotropism (&frliirtn 9 piz , m\ [f Arac- 
M<iTaot > -ia+-VftX] The habit (in plants) of bend- 
ing away from the light 

1V80 Darwin Mot>ent. Plant* 3 It is much mure convenient 
to confine the word heliutropmni to bending towards the 
light, sod to deitigiuue as apheliotropism bending from the 
light, 1M0 P. Darwin in Nature No. 38a. 179 Hyponasty 
wilt of course be opposed bj» aphcllotropisni and geotropism. 

U Aphemift (Sfrinift), [mod.L., f. Gr. d priv. + 
tfdiiat voice, speech, fame; bat (ir. Atfnjft ot, «**not 
famed, unknown. 1 ] Loss of power of articulation, 
as a result of cerebral affection ; spec, a form of 
Arti abia, in which words ate understood and con- 
ceived but cannot be uttered. 

1M4 Jnd. Ment. Sc. X. ado The scat of morbid change in 
aphemt* A. Haniltow Nerv. Pi*. 163 Broca U1861’ 
denominated the condition * aphemia.' 

Aphamlfl tfifcinik), a. and sb. [f. prec. + -KJ.] 
(One) suffering from aphemia. 

*Mf Hunt in Fug. Meek. 30 Apr. 193/9 , 1 dissected an old 
aphemic subject, who, during his life, had only five words 
at his disposal . . M. Charcot had three aphemic* whose 
cerebral lesions were exactly in the same spot. 

AphtaglNOpt (ftfe*nd3fbk0>p). [mod. f. Gr. 
dif»*yyipt without light (f. d priv. + ^77 -ot light) 
•r -scope.] A kind of magic lantern for exhibiting 
oj>ac|ue objects, such as coins, photographs, etc. 

1I69 Eng. Meek, ta Nov. a 18/a Thu construction and mode 
of working the aphenyescope. 

Aphaiii (wfh is), [a. Gr. Sspsast a letting go, 
f. diptfrw, f. of off, away + Uvm to send, let go, 
Suggett«l by the Editor in 1880.] The gradual and 
unintentional loss of a short unaccented vowel at the 
beginning of a wuid ; as in squire for esquire , down 
for otiouw, St. J.oy for St. Lloy, limbeck for alim* 
besk, 'lent ion / for attention / It is a special form 
of the phonetic process called Aphot rests, for which, 
from its frequency in the history of the English lan- 
guage, a distinctive name is uaefut 
)| A’phtta. Astral. [L. ( ad. Gr. u^irm a letter- 
off ; applied, according to l>u Cange, to the lTrctor, 
w ho gave the signal for starting in tne chariot-races ; 
hcncc/^. to the planet which starts a human being 
in his carecr .1 The giver of life in a nativity. 

1647 I' 11 LV Car. Astrol. cWL 630 You may alwayes import a 
danger of dealli, when you find the Apheta come to the 
hustill Beams of tha killing Planet. 1898 1 ’iiiLLtrs, Apheta , 
otherwise called Hylech, the giver of Life. 17U in Johnson. 
st«9 J. Wilson Diet. Astmt .8 When . . a number of planets 
are so situated that it teems doubtful which is the Apheta. 

Apho’tio, a A and sb. Astro/, [f. prec. + -rc.l 
Of or pertaining to the Apheta ; life-giving; also so. 

165s Caulk Magastrom . 141 Now they nave inspected . . 
and found., oh the apheticks safe and sound. 1819 J. 
Wilson Diet. Astrol. 7 According to Ptolemy, the Aphetic 
Places am five. 

▲phwfc&O (&fe*tik), g.8 [f. Gr. ffrr-w (cf. <nh*e- 
rur) vbl. adj. f. d$ti mu (see Aracaxa) + -ic.} Per- 
taining to, or resulting from, aphesis. 
Apha*ti6al»A Astrol. [f. Arowric aA + -alL] 
1847 buy Ckr. AetroL civ. 09 If such a Planet lie in an 
Aplieticall' place, he shall be Prorogator. ilul. Wilson 
Diet. Astrol. 7 That [planet} must be taken which is found 
in the strongest aphetical place. 

AjJ&iitJ&aliy (fife tflcili), adv\ Astral, [f. Piec. 
+ -iy 2 .T In the manner or position of the Apheta. 
1819 J. Wilson Diet. Aetrct. 8 if it be aphetically situated. 


JMtetUalb, [f. Aronmc *.■ 4 -al + 

-Lr*i 1 In an aphetic manner ; by way of apheais. 
gMite ft («e'fetb*m». [n. of resnlt f. neat s 
ctltfinism. An aphetired form of a wonl ; a 
form, such as squire , /tan, peach, resulting from 
thg toss of the weak initial vowel. 

Apta til# (se*fetaiz\ v. [f. Gr. i^«r-er (see 
A/hbtic) -r-izi ; cf. (ir. awerifaur.] To render 
aphetic, to shorten by aphesis. 

AphidAn (Ifvdi&n), a. and sb. Zool. [f. aphid* 
stem of mod. I/. Aran + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to aphides. 

tfigg Owrn Invert. Anim ., Phenomena analogous to those 
of Aphid lan generation. 

B. sb. An aphidian insect ; one of the aphides. 
Aphidiom (ifi dios), a. rare [f. as prec. + 

-( i)ou».] - Apbidlah. s8n in Maws Exp. Lex. 
i^Udiphfigm (cefidi ftgas), a. Zool. [f. 
aphid- (see Aphis) + Gr. -^ay-or -eating + -out*.] 
- Aphidivoroub. 1%) in Mavnb Exp. Lex. 
AphldiTOrOU (wfidi vftros), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + L. -von us -devouring -t#os.] Devouring 
•r feeding on apnidea ; like the common lady-bird. 

ilot Kuav & Svknck EmtomoL IV. aliv. 998 One of tha 
aphidivorous flies, iln Grivfitm Cuvier XV. 760 The 
larva of the syrphi, or aphidivorous worms. 
Aphidologilt (cefidfrlfid^ist). rare*', ft. aa 
prec. + -(o)uxiiST.] A student of the Aphides. 

1878 Buckton firit. Aphides (Kay SocJ L 40 Accepted 
as true by almost all nphidologists. 

Aphttanthropy (rcfila njirjpi). Y Obs. [f. Gr. 
d*pt\ar 9 p**v-oi not loving men : see A- pref. 1 4 and 
Philanthropy.] 

1 . * Want of love to mankind. 1 T. 

2 . Med. A morbid state of melancholy in which 
solitude is preferred to society ; anthropophobia. 

*7ij Chambbos CycL Sti//., s.v. 

II Aphis (%'fis). PI. aphidsa (sefid/s). [mod. I.. 
(Linnaeus); of unknown etymology. A number of 
conjectures ore offered in Buckton s Monograph of 
Brit. Aphides , the least improbable being that the 
plural is for Gr. d^eifiefr pi. of dquibtjt 1 unsparing, 
lavishly bestowed 1 (? in reference to their prodi- 
gious rate of production, or to their voracity), anti 
the sing, formed on it in imitation of ore his, orchidn. 
chrysalis , caryatis , etc. The quantity of the i with 
Limucus is unknown ; it is now made short] 

1 . A family of minute insects, also called planl-tice, 
which are very destructive to vegetation. They 
are prodigiously prolific, multiplying through the 
summer by parthenogenesis ; they form the food of 
lady- birds, and are tended by ants for the honey- 
dew which they yield, whence sometimes called 
ant -caws. 

1771 Richardson in Phil Trans. I.XI. 183 Tlie Aphides 
are distinguished by l.iunmus into more than thirty specie*. 
1776 Witiirrinu Bat. Arramgem. (1706) 11 . 977 't he honey 
dew Is the excrement of a specie* or Aphis. 1793 Whitk 
Stlborn e (1853) 380 The people of Selborne were surprised 
by a shower of aphides. 1899 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. 
(1878) 907 An ant . . began to play with its antennm, on the 
abdomen first of one aphis and then of another. 1878 Buck- 
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in one year might produce more aphides than is represented 
by the weight of tne population of China. 

2 . Comb, and A it rid. t as aphla-blight, aphis- 
lion, aphis-sugar (see qnot.). 

188s Bimt. Weekly Port 30 Dec. x/S Aphis blight is the 
consequence of an unhealthy state of the hop plant brought 
about by # climatic conditions, as cold winds, white frosts, 
etc., .which .. weaken them and render them unable to 


Honey-dew, or aphis-suyur, and the honey of the bee are 
Intermediate between animal arid vegetable sugars. 

Aphlogifftio (sefledji stik), a. [f. Gr. dtpk&ytar* 
o« uniuflammable + -ic.T Without flame. 

A phlogistic or FUtmsles* Lamp : a spirit-lamp invented try 
Sir H. Davy, having a coil or fine platinum wire wound 
loosely round the lower part of the wick, fchich continues iu 
a state of ignition after the flame of the wick Is extinguished, 
till all the spirit is consumed; used la mines which contain 
fire-damp. 

1831 T. V. Jones New Convert. Cturn . xxbt. 297 The lamp 
is called the apblogistic or flameless lamp. 1847 in Craig. 

Aphonie (&fp*nik), a. rare . [f. as next 4- -ia] 
Having no sound or pronunciation, non-vocal 

iSa jEdm. Bov. XLV. 539 These [hieroglyphics) he divides 
into Emphonic, Symphonic, sod Aphonic. 1877 Kusnrrs 
llandbh. Med. 1 . 353 Voice U completely lost, and cough 
becomes aphooic. 

AplumOU* (m'fifaM), a . rare—*, [f. Gr. dfvr-o* 
voiceless tne neat) -f -ous.J Voiorless. 


APHommiB. 

apbofdo. sM A. Hamilton Nerv. Me. t6e Aphosts mast 
not becoofbended with aphonia. 

Aphorim \yrtondm)* Alto 6 affbrjante, 6-7 
aphotfiomn, 7 apor-. [a. Fr. aphorisms \ afforisme, 
ad. md.L aphorism-us, ajforismus, a. Ur. dqmpm* 
p/r a distinction, a definition, f. dfapl(-*iv ; see 
Aphorize. From the * Aphorisms or IIipi>ocrate*,' 
transferred to other sententious statements of the 
p inciples of physical science, and at luigth to state- 
ments of principles generally.] 

1 . A * definition* or concise statement of a prin- 
ciple in any science. 

ig>8 Paymki.l Salome Rerim. B iv b, Galen anyth* in the 
glose of this aphorisms, qu* amount, etc. 1341 ft. Com>Anu 
Guydm'o Quest. Cyrsarg. ., Of this vtylyte Arnolds of vylle 
nuikath an afforysme. Bacon A*n/.Leam. l v, Rnow- 


ledge, while . • in aphorisms and observations. . is in growth. 
1864 Power Exp. Philo*, iil 190 The old and uncomfort- 
able Aphorism of our Hippocrates. 1879 De Quatoq/ng**' 
Bum. Spec. 30 The aphorum . . which was formulated by 
Linomua in regard to plants. 

2 . Any principle or precept expressed in few 
words ; a short pithy sentence containing a truth 
of general import ; a maxim. 

c ijm Marlows Fanstu* l 19 Is not thy common talk 
found aphorisms T sdsa Howell i or. Trav. (Arb.) 37 Til 
an old Aphorisms Odorant omnrs quern metmmt. 1887 
H. Mors App. Antidote (*7is> 191 'that sensible Aphorism 
of Solomon, Better is a living Dog than a dead Lion, me 
Johnson Rnmhl. NowtiSp 10 Oppression, according to Har- 
rington's aphorism, will be felt by those that cannot see it. 
s88d Golijw. Smith in Ail Month. No. a68. sox The su«- 
gestive aphorism, ( The want of belief is a defect that ought 
to be concealed when it cannot be overcome.' 

1 3 . abstractly \ The essence or pith. Obs. rare. 

igf4 J. Kino Jonah (1864) 184 The aphorism and juice of 
the whole song. 

t A a p 3 k 0 nU 8 9 V. Obs. rare~\ [f. prec. sb.} 
To utter as an aphorism. 

1807 E. F. Hist. Ethv. II. (i68o> 8s These passages dis- 
cours’d and Aphorism’d at large in the House. 

AphOgiumtAo (re fori/mre tik), a. [irreg. f. 
Gr. dpbptapa, which was not used in the sense of its 
cognate bspopurftbt.'] - ArmmiNiiio or Amiouihtic. 

swe Edin. Rev . XXXVII. 136 Paley is rather dry and 
aphorismatic. s8s8 O. Gregory Rob/. Halt 1 . 85 Opinion* 
. clothed in an aphorismatic terseness of language. 

t A'phorisn&ar. Obs. [f. Aphokihm + -ku 1 .] 
A dealer in aphorisms. (, contemptuous .) 

1841 Milton Refin m. 11. (1851; 56 All the tribe of Apbo- 
risinen, and Politicasters. 

Aphoriamie (wfori-zmik), a. [f. os prec. + -10.] 
Having the form of on aphorism or aphorisms. 

*794 MATHIAS Pursuits Lit. (17981 439 Said the Father of 
Physick in the depth of hfo aphorismick wisdom. 1833 
Coleridge Table /'. 964 The *tyle of Junim is a sort of 
metre, the law of which » a balance of thesis and antithesis. 
When lie gets out of this aphorimme metre. . . 


Aphori’imlotel , a. rare. - prec. 
x88o Ed in. Rev. Apr. 438 The ' Aphorism 


x88o Ed in. Rev. Apr. 438 The ' Aphorism Leal Discovery* 
was known to the omnivorous Carte. 

Aphorlftming (e-fori zimq),^//. a. rare. [f. 
Aphorism v. +-I»a 2 .] Dealing in aphorisms. 

184s Milton Reform. 11. (183x1 33 Soyl'd and slubber’d 
with aphorisming pedantry. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 
138 Certain unmethodical aphorisming Eclectics, 
▲phoriftt (oe’forist). [n. of agent f. Aphorizr, 
as if ad. Gr. *ddoptorbt: see -l»T.] One who 


used unchanged), a. Gr. wponAsu n. of quality f. 
&jwv-ot voiceless^ f. d priv, + foevb voice.] In- 
ability to produce vocal sound ; total loss of voice. 

1884 tr. Bonefe Mere. Comfit, xvi. 580, A most g rievo us 
Aphony, tyif Gtoesogr. Proves, Aphony, want of voice. 
tjt# Fotnrrgti.l m Phil. Tnms. LX IX. 5 A disease, Ro m s 
what similar to the above, though . . nut attended with the 
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I (rftai t). Mk ff. Or. foam f 
- i W ; m/km-sMmgJJ A variety of carbonate of 
lime or calcite. 

Dan* Min. 678 Aphrite, in fa harder and more sparry 
riety is a foliated white pearly cakite, near Argentina; in 
- toner kiadii it ippraadm chalk, though lighter, pearly 
in lustre. . and more or leas ecaly in etruoure. 
▲phrlxitft (arfriznit). Min. [mod. f. Gr. dftoff- 
«r to founts -itjl] Black tourmaline from Kra- 
geroe in Norway. Dana. 

AphrodiffliftO (fffkli'iidc), a and sb. [ad Gr. 
ifpoBtom*-** venereal, f. ffpdkw ; eee below.] 

A. adj. Venereal ; having a venereal tendency. 

4 p Lwouw Nat. Syst. Bot. i«j The nut . 1 * eatable and 
aphrodkiac. iMa RAwumoa Am. Mm. I. viL 17$ Isktar's 
uhvodiuc character. 

B. sb. 

X. A drag or preparation inducing venereal deairr. 
*7*9 Glassogr. Nova. Aphrodisimcht. things that excite 
Lust or Venery. iIm M. Cookie Fungi 103 Truffles are no 
logger regarded as aphrodisiacs. 

1873 1 . Mosi.ey Rent wan I. vL 198 Like some evil mental 
aphrodkiac. i88c Lu. Lvttonw 19/d Cm A Nov. 774 A sadly 
serious literature of sentimental aphrodisiacs 1 Faugh 1 

t Aphrodiiiaoal voefra,di«iokil), a. 06s. 
[f. prec. F -AL L] Oi aphrodisiac character. 

17*9 (w/ossogr. Arr/o, Afhrodisical , belonging to Venus 
orlmc ini Bailey, AphrodhiaeaL type Genii Mag. 
Apr. 357 Indulging aphrodisiaca! passion. 

Aporodifiail (sfrndizian), a. [f. Gr. d^po- 
lieios, adj. £ ’AfpoSfrtj the Grecian Venus f -an.] 
Belonging to Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

* 96 o C. Reads Cloister * H earth, III. 151 The state nun. 
cry of those aphrodisian dames their favourites. 

K Aphrodite (a.-frodarti), sb. 1 [Gr. 'A ippobhu 
' foam-born/ the Grecian Venus. Formerly w-fradait . ] 

1 . The Grecian Venus. 

Cleveland Poems 89 A medal where grim Mum, 
f Mim Drad> 
s mire of the 

. r „ j the mud. 

2 . Zoo/. A genus ol marine worms with bristles 
of brilliant indescent hues ; also called Sea-t nouse. 

1857 Wood ( out. Obi. Seashore 99 The bristles of the aphro- 
dite are . . worthy of notice on account of their wonderful 
colouring. 1869 W. Baird in Fug. A fee ft. 30 Apr. 133/1 
They differ from the Aphrodites, or sea-mice, in many 
respects. 

Aphrodite («*fiwdait\ si/.- Min. [f. Gr. 'A<pp' - 
birrj (see prec.), taken as a mineral name from its 
ending -itk, in sense of foam-stone. Aphrite being 
already occupied.] A soft opaque milk-white 
mi icral, consisting mostly of bisilicate of magne- 
sium, allied to Scpiolite or meerschaum, 
dvj* Dana Atm. 457. 

A*phronitrO. V Obs. [ad. L. aphronitrum % a. 
Gr. utpporiTpor, better fappbt vlrpov, spuma ttilri.] 

' Foam of nitre 1 ; a name formerly applied to the 
sulphur salts of various alkalis and earths. 

1398 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. htix. <1495! 375 The 
fonie of Nit rum hyjrhte Affronitum. idot Holland Pliny 
<16341 J 1 . 43 1 The Egyptian Aphro-nitre or Salt-petre. 1791 
Chambkhs Cvt L a. v. p Some modem naturalists rather take 
the antient Anhronttrc to have keen a native salt-petre. 

Aphroaldorita (ocfreisi’derrit). A/in. [mod. 
(1847) t Gr. foam 4 aibrjp-ot iron + -itk.] 

A soft ferruginous mineral of a dark olive-green 
colour, classed by Dana as a variety of 1 'rochloi ite. 
U Aphtha (a-fj,i>. Path. [L. aphtha (in cl. L. 
always in pi. aphthm\ a. Gr. d$Oa t mostly in pi. 
d«pdcu ; usually connected with dvr-ctr to set on 
fire, inflame.] A name given to the infantile dis- 
ease 'thrush,' and, in Hie plural, to the small 
white specks on the mouth and tongue which 
characterize it, and which also occasionally appear 
in adults of enfeebled condition. 

1697 Phys. Diet.. Apt ha. certain ulcers bred in the upper- 
most part of the mouth. 186a H. Macmilun in macm. 
Mag. Oct. 465 Aphtha or thrush, is caused by the growth 
and development of a parasitic plant. 1870 Khorz Digest 
qf Med. 96 The Ups and tongue are covered with aphthie. 

Aphthitalitd (*f>i t&fait). Min. [mod. f. 
(183.O Gr. d^ftr-or undccaying F klBos stone; so 
called because unalterable in the air vDana).] 
A native sulphate of potash found upon lava at 
Vesuvius ; also called Vesuviau Salt, Aphthalose, 
Arcanite, and Glaserite. 

Aphtho&g [mod. ad. Gr. &p$oyy-o r 

voiceless, AxpOayy< v a consonant.] 1 A letter which 
is not sounded in the pronunciation of a word ; 
a mute. 1 Craig 1847. 

Aphthonite (sc-f)>dh»it). Min, [mod. f. Gr. 
&+6oo+ot plentiful + -it*.] A steel-gray ore of 
sulphide of antimony and copper, with traces of 
zinc and silver; '.resembling tetrahedrite, if not 
identical with it 1 (Dana). Corruptly Aftouile. 
Aphthous (srftott), a. Path. [ad. mod.L. 
aphthds-us (Fr. aphtheux), f. Aphtha : see -out.] 
OF the nature of, or characterized by, aphtha. 

17m Wurrr In Phil Teems. U 57s Tongue . . with a be- 
ginning aphthous crust on sumo puts of it. s8gs Linjxly 


AW. -J>t* Bat. 7 Aphthous afflictions of tha mouth. sffl|p- 
ft Tooti Cyel A mat. IV. uyA An aphthous tongue. 
Aphpllow (ifi'lre), a. Bet. [U rood.1 aphyU- 
iu t a. Or. fywAA-os leafleos \t A not + fwAAov leaf) 
f -our.] Destitute of leaves, naturally leafless, 
dp Linoucy Nat. Syst. Bot. 09 Gassytha k aphyllous and 
paraakieal. dd Todd Cyd Amat. f Phys. I. Those 
plants that me aphyllous 

ApU 080 U (?‘pi|? , Jas\ a. Bat. [f. mod.L. 
Aptdcc-te, t. aphtm celery : see -AOBoug. j Of the 
r.O. Apiaetm or UmbeUijerer. containing such plants 
as celery, anise, hemlock ; umbelliferous. 

1% Penny Cyel XIII. t/\ The partial umbels or an npin* 
ceous plant. «8g| In Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Apiu (/■piin), a. [ad. JL api&n-us , f. apis 
bee.] Of or belonging to bees. 

t86e F. Hall Hindu Patios. Syst. xss If a human soul . . 
were . . born a bee. an ap i a n body would be inadequate to 
contain It. Us G. Allen Evol at Large 7 Abstract ideas 
ore not likely to play a huge part in apian consciousness. 
Apiarian (ripi|e* nAn), a. and sb. [f. L. apidru 
urn bee-house, api&ri-us bee-keeper + -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to bee-hives or bee-keeping. 

1801 {title) Transactions of the Western Apiarian flodety. 
s8id Kimv ft Srsncn B ui o mot . (18431 H> <68 Them apiarian 
battles are often fought in defence of the property of the 
hive. 1871 Athenaum oj May 656 All the apiarian works 
which were written. 

B. sb . * Apiarist, rare . 

iM Penny Cyel and Supp. 680/1 The dust of the common 
pun-ball . . used by Apiarians for stupefying been 
Apiarist (/^purist), [f. L. apidr-ium or Eng. 
A ft amt <f -iht.] One who keeps an apiary; a 
liee-keeper, a bee-master. 

1816 Kirby & Srsncs Entomol (i8»8) I. v. 164 Certain 
idlers called far apiarists corsair-bees. 1860 Samurlbon 
Honey Bee i. 7 The Queen k fed . . upon honey, or as it is 
called by apiarists, royal paste. 

Apiary (F**pi 4 ri). [ad. L. apidri-tsm bee-house, 
f. api-s bee : see -ary.] A place where bees are 
kept ; a bee-house. 

Mp4 Evelyn Mom. U837 1 . 307 Transparent apiaries, which 
he had built like castles and palaces, im Maundbkll 
Joum. Jertu. 1 17914 66 A smell of Honey and Wax, as strong 
as if one had been in an Apiary, ilw Marry at Midsh. 
Easy vl v8 He had pitched into a small apiary, and had up- 
set two hives of bees. 

Apical (ir-pik&l, *i pi<), a. [f. L. apit-em (see 
Apix)4*-alI.J Of or belonging to an apex ; 
situated at the summit or tip. 

i8a8 Kirby & Spence Entomol III. xxxv. 613 The pro- 
portion that the apical area bears to the rest or the wing. 
t88e H. Ward in Jmt. Mierotc. Sc. Jan. 4 This germinal 
tube rapidly grows forwards, extending by apical growth. 
A-piotiiy, adv. [f. prec. + -LY*.] At or towards 
the apex. 

1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 058 Their pseudt^iodia , • 
anastomose apically. 

Apl*oiaJ, incorrectly formed variant of Apical. 
t6 A 37 Todd Cyel Anat. 4 Phys. 11 . 6bi/i The apicial 
part ofthe left ventricle. 184a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 
480 The short or apicial bond. 

Apioim (ipi'JiiO, a. [f. Apui-us name of 
a famous Roman epicure 4- -ajs.] Of or pertain- 
ing to epicures or to luxurious diet. 

1499 Evelyn Acctaria (1799) 1 is A voluptuary Apician art. 
/bid 16^ Apician Tables. 1834 Penny Cyel 1 1 . 1 59/1 Ccrtaiu 
cakes, honourably distinguished by the epithet Apician . 

Apfritoffld vtt‘pist|fi«k8t, ppl. a Bot. [f. 
L. apici fix-us + -Ml).] Fixed to the apex. 

1878 Masters HemfreVs Bot. 131 In some cascs the an- 
ther is pendulous from the apex ; it is then sometimes called 
apkifixrd. iflta in Syd. Hoc. Lex . 

▲pi*oilax ( apiolllar, a. ran. Tad. Fr. api- 
citaire , ad. *apicilldris t f. * apieitlus , dim. of 
Apkx.J * Apicular. 

z88» Syd. See. Lex . , Apicilar dehiscence , Afuilar embryo. 

Aploi'llary, variant of prec. 

1884 Wbbstrr cites Henslow. 

▲ pick a baok, aplokpaok : see Pick-a-back. 
Apiovlav (ipi ki# 7 lfti\ a. ran. [f. mod. L. 
abicuUus (see next) + -ar.] Of or belonging to a 
little apex ; situated at the tip. 

1894 oalpour Bot. Gioss. t A/uaJ. or Abicnlor. at the 
apex ; often applied to parts connected with the ovary. 
ApiOVlffltffl (ftpi kitflA', a. [ad. mod.L. apiat- 
l (it -us. f. apicul-us : see below, and -atk.] Having 
a minute apex or point ; minutely tipped. 

1890 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 318 An apiculate tubercle 
at its base, lisa Dana Crust. 1. 113 Teeth tumid, apiculate. 
Apievlfttffld (ftpi kidflrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
with ppl. ending -zn.] - prec. 

1849 Linoley Sea. Bot. ix. (1858) 154/a Leaves concave, 
ovate, apiculated. 1876 tr Schdtsenbergsr's Ferment. 50 
The apiculated ferment does not belong to the genus. 

Apimltux* (^ l *pi|kfi«Uiflj, -tjai). [I. I- api-s 

bee + -cultdra tending.] Bee-keeping or -rearing. 


in apiculture. 

H ApiCttlW (Ipi’kiilUk). [mod.L. dim. of AFKK.] 
A minute point or tip, 

• 86 } Bereelfy Brit. Mosses lit. 94 The lid . . Is either . . 
with or without a central apicuhts. 

(&pff), adv. Forms: 4-6 a pace, 6 


6-7 ft PMOS, 0-P9909, ftpftgOU, 7 
ft peioe, 6 - ft pUo«, ft-pl 9 oe, gptoov. [orig. two 
words, a piece , as to reckon coins, pottety, cloth, 
etc., at to much a piece \ but toon extended to 
objects of any collection, or individuals of t com- 
pany ; so that no consciousness of the connexion 
with piece it ordinarily retained.] 

For each piece, article, thing or (cat/**.) person ; 
cadi, for each, to each ; severally, individually. 

[late Mann. A Honseh, Exp. 476 The prise of a jpece, vii.* 
UP Ckr. Cr. Fr. 47 A new qwyne of sriver, of all 11 apeue.l 
c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 376 Ffor uariagepe portenUMS schall 
hyre, flbure pens a peue. igai Tindale John il 6 Six water- 
pot tes of stone . . coataynynge two or due fVrkins a pace, 
[rite opteoe). RgM SirJ. Gilmcrt Let . in N. Or Q. Ser. in. 
V. 109 Too other greateshyupcs,. off 600 tones atpease. r8er 
Bible Luke ix. j Neither naua two coates a peece. 1708 
Newton Chronol Amended i. 5a Kings reign, one with 
another, about eighteen or twenty years a-piece. 1896 Car. 
Fox Trnts. 1. 18 She promised her and Leonora a Cashmere 
shawl a piece . 

t A-pi8*0#8, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep 1 in. into 
+ pieces*, see PiftOB sb . J In pieces, to pieces, 
tgtej. Hbywooo Sensed* Thyesies «* Their Kmmen eche 
one apeecei kt them go Dumerete. c66e 11 . More Enthus. 
Triumph. (171a) 38 And break a-pieces their lanthorns 
against the ground. 1678 Cudwortii Intel/. Syst. 1. iL 84 
1 ne whole structure . . must needs fall u-ptcces 

b .fig. 

iig| huiRLKV Court Seer. 1. 1 , Thin jealousy will take my 
brains a-piecea I Pevyr Diary 6 Nov., Tha plot is 

spoiled, and the whole committee broke, Mr. Montagu and 
the Duke of Buckingham fallen a-pieces. 

tApjJA'Otozy. Obs. ran. [f. L. apis bee + Fac- 
tory.! An apiary kept for economic purposes. 

1677 Plot Oxjordeh. 18a William Tayler, though a North- 
amptonshire Man, has Apifactories in this County, 
f Apiflroture. Obs. rare, f f. L. api-s bee + 
factura making, production.] r lnc work of bees. 

s6na Malyneb Am. laxo-Menh. 931 Let vs somewhat 
dteresse from Manufacture, to Apifocture .. for the increase 
of Hony and Waxe. . and let mans helpe Ntiuoour this Api- 
foctura. 1779 Ash, Apifocture. thwcurious work of bees. 
ApUl, obs. form of Appuc. 

A-yinffll (dpin/), advb. phr . [A prep A F 
Pin oh sb . ; cf. a-gapt] Pinching, so as to pinch. 

18x7 Mss. Browning A nr. Leigh 149 Has Dickens turned 
his hinge A-piuch upon the Angers or the great ? 

ApJj&ff vbl. sb. [f. Al'Z v. f -ikg L] 

Imitation, simulation, mimicry. 

1687 Settle Rtf. Dryden's Ploys JPref. u Tliat BiUingsgaie 
Style, which is but Aping of him. 1879 Sears Serm. F Songs 
45 Wilfulness which h but a poor ^>ing of conscientiousness. 

JLpiOCrinitft (oppiip-krinolt). Palsront. [mod. 
f. Gr. dm-00 pearF mpir-ov lily f-ITJe, after esurin - 
tV«r.] The * pear-encrinite, 1 n stalked cchinoderm 
of the Oolite, so called from its shape. 

1830 I.ykll Prim. Geol (1875) II. lit. xlrilL 580 A crinotd 
referable to the Aplocrinite type, ites Ricmabduon Geol 
viii. 9*7 The xcem in apiocrinites is lylindrical. 

▲piol (ci pi, fl). Cheat, and Med. [f. L. api-um 
parsley F-OL.J A crystalline substance obtained 
by distilling parsley seeds with water; parsley- 
camphor. (Watts Diet. Cheat. VIII. 1 1 8.) 

187a in Tnomab Die. Worn. 577. 1878 H. Wood Tkmrp. 
(1B79) 53B Apiol .. as a remedy in intemdttant fever. 1 
ApUlOglfflt (/ipi,^16d^ist). rare- 1 , [f. h. api-s 
bee + -(o)logist.] A scientific student of bees, 
ig. . Emerson in Sanborn Thor*au(i$Ha^ 951 What Thomas 
Fuller record* of Butler the aplologist, 'Chet either be litul 
told the bees things, or the bees had told hiss.' 
f JLpirUUUrt, «. Obs. Se. [Apparently a 
corap. of Smart, in its early sense of sharp ; the 
first element is doubtfully referred to ON. apr, 
sharp (said of cold or fighting), and to Fr. Aprs r— 1 .. 
asper-um shar]\ rough. G. Douglas uses it to 
translate L. asper.] Sharp-ttm|>ered, harsh. 

sgei Douglas Pal Honour in. Ixxiii, Hir wordu wai u 
aptrsmart, 1513 — ACneis 1. v. 88 Apinuncrt Juna 

Aplfk (r*-pij), a. [f. Are sb. F -ihh.] 

ST Of the nature or appearance of an ape. 
tgs Levins Manip. 144 ApUk sitniiiiis. ilgi Ri skin 
Stones of V«n.\ 1874) I. App. 363 Two devilish apes or upish 
devils, I know not which. 

2 . Ape-like in manner; befitting an npe ; fan- 
tastically foolish, affected, silly, trifling. 

Eges Mure Coufnt. Tindale Wks. 358/9 Mad apishe testing 
against the . . blessed sacramentcs. >879 Tomkon Catvia s 
Serm. Tim. 513/1 The Popish priests are appointed to play 
other apish toye*. 1711 Addison Spect. Not 35 P 7 Little 
Apish Tricks and Buffooneries, tyst Smollett Per. Pit. 
IkxKviii, He bowed with a thousand apish congeas. iM 
Scott ICoodst. xxiv, The apish gallantry of a fantastic boy. 

3 . A lie- like in imitation ; unreasoning Iv imitative. 

S 879 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim . 17V* 

apfadie following of that which God had 
fathers. 
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Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim . 174/* This was but an 
‘ ig of that which God had 
Sanderson Serm. Ad. Pop. 

We are but too apish, tit to be led much by exe mpts* . 

Bybon Childs Har. iv. Ixxxix, Men bled In unitation of the 
things they fear'd. And fought and conquer'd, and the same 
course steer'd’ At apish distance. 

. A*pilhly, adv . [f. prec. F - LY *.] In nn 

apian manner ; with silly or ridiculous imitation. 

1581 Marekck Bk. of Notes 644 The Bishop af Rome too 
apishly followeth Christ in many tliingea. dft Milton 
droop. (Arh.) 40 So apishly romaniring that the word of 
command still was set downe in Latine. 1793 Richardson 
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Grandism <1781) I. xxxix. 007 The behaviour of my Lord 
to her. . is. . affectionate, but not apishly food. 

AjIOaui (A'pijnfc). [f. m prec. + -KM 8 .] 
’The Quality of being apish ; silly or ridiculous 
imitation, silliness of behaviour. 

■S 3 ) Mosk Con/ut . fames vin. Wkt 1557, 716/1 Thy* 
felowes folishc apishenesse, and al by* aueheded exclama- 
cionib 1609 Man in Moans (1857) 81 The fantasticality of 
each man's apparell, and apish 11 
Wakhurton 


i’s apparell, and apishnesse of gesture. 01779 

>n Serm. <T.) The apishnea* of foreign manners. 

iM 9 Gko. F.uot Sp. GyPsy 1. 17 To please my lord, who 
gives the larger fee For that hard industry In apishaesik 
Apiftm K< pi 7 .’ in), [f. Ai'JE 4 - -ism.] The prac- 
tice of aping. 

1843 Cari.vlk Past Sr Pr. (18)8)003 Hla Diletuntism, Dead- 
Sea A pi tin, crying out, ‘Down with him [i.e. Labour], he 
is dangerous.’ 

Obs. rare ~ x . [? f. Ape sb. 4 -izk.] 
? To ape, simulate. 

1998 Herring’s Tale (N.> Thus noising in shape and hew 
the spiry fire, Like stying doth to his like element aspire, 
▲sjolmita iwibdapnait). Min. [named in 1847, 
fioin its first analyzer Apjohn l*hil. Mag. XII. 
loj; 1x38).] Manganese alum; a double sul- 
phate of potash and manganese, occurring as a 
mineral in fibrous or asbestiform masses, white, 
and with a silky lustre. 

t Aplace, advb. phr . Obs. [A prep} in, into 
4 Place sb . ; cf. Tr. en placed Into this place, 
in place. 

1393 Gowkb Con/. 11 . 150 To telle How such goddes come 
aplace. 1411 1.vuo. Pylgr. Sow/s iv. xx. (1483) 65 O gabryel 
whan that thou come a place and mad eat vnto me thy 
Haluynge. ifwOiLuam: Eng.- Pop. ( trem. 111. ii. as Things 
ahusedto Idolatry . . are farm better away then aplace. 

▲plaoent&I (wplftscntfll), a . Zool. rare . [f. 
A- pref. 144 Placental.] Having no placenta. 

1657 Pack Advd. Text- Ilk. Cool. (1876) 18a A placental, 
bringing forth immature young. 1. Monotnsmuia, Orni- 
thorhyncus, l&chidiiA. a. Mamupialia, Kangaroos, Opossums. 

t Aplaka, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Sp. aplac-ar t pret. 
aplaqul) to apiiease, f. o:— L. ad to 4 ptdedre to 
calm. Peril, only os transl. Sp.] To calm, allay. 

157 8 T. N. tr. Coma. IV. India 218 Cortez aplaked the yre 
of the priestea. lbiti. 964 They coulde not apluke the 
fire. 

▲pluatle (wplinae tik), a. [f. Gr. Aukdmjr-os 
free from error (f. d priv. 4 nkavb-tiv to wander) * 
-it'.] Free from alicrration ; spec, applied to a 
compound lens which u free from spherical aherra 
lion or divergence of rays of light from the focus. 

1794 G. Adams Mat. * Exp. Phil. II. xxii. 468 As. . 
rnluir) conc eives tluit he has thus removed the aberration, he 
distinguishes his instrument by the term Aplanatic. 1867 
J. Houo Microsc. 1. ii. s6 An • aplanatic doublet 9 consisting 
of a double convex lens and a meniscus. 1869 Tyndall 
Light 1 163 A spherical lens cannot be rendered aplanatic. 
i planari inw (aplse'n&tiz'm). rare. [f. as prec. 
4 - 1 HM.J Freedom from spherical aberration. 

1869 Eng. Mech. a Apr. 31 To certify to the perfect achro- 
matism and apliuiatism or their instruments. 

▲plftfttio (iplat-stik), a. [mod. f. Or. &wkaar-os 
unshapen 4 -ic, after aAatmxor.] Characterized 
by, or tending to, irregularity or absence of organic 
structure (technically called aplasia). 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. III. 754/1 Caco-plmstic 
and aplastic deposits. 187ft H. Wood The rap. (1879) 49 
The blood was also rendered very aplastic. 

tApJLa’t, aibvb. phr. Obs. [A- prep} 4 Plat 
(cf. 2 ICings ix. ab).J Flat on the ground. 

t 13x2 Arth. 4 Merlin 9034 And A roans with the swerd 
alba That he threwc of hu» hors aplut. 

t Aplay*, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep } J In play. 

■489 Plnmplon Carr, lntrod. 39 [He] said, halfe nplcy, 
Prey my brother to gett sum what to my new chappell. 

f Apli ght, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep} 4 Ol'l 
pH hi danger, engagement, promise, pledge.] In 
faith, in truth, truly, certainly, surely. Often ex- 
pletive, or in asseveration. 

1097 K. Glovc. 511 Hii smite nut of hor castles Inrmed wel 
uplift- <1308 Pol. Songs ai8 He com yn at Newegate, y 
telle yt ou aplyht. c 1400 Sowdone 573 Fifteen thousande 
lefte in the feelde apliirht. 1460 Lybcaus Disc. 45 Anoon 
without any dwellyng, Tell me thyn name aplyght. 
t Apllght, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 o-plyht. 
[f. A- pref. 1 4 Plight v. ; cf. prec.] To plight or 
pledge one’s word. 

< 1490 Lonslich Grail xii. 78, I schal the telle, I the a- 
plyhL 

II Aplomb (a,pbh*). [Fr. aplomb perpendicular 
position, steadfastness, assurance, f. the phr. d 
plomh * according to the plummet. 1 ] 

1 . 'The perpendicular 1 ; perpendicularity. 

i8n C. Kino Sierra Net*, iii. 69 We sprang on, never rest, 
ing long enough to lose the aplomb. s88n Mas. Wiiitnky 
Odder Even iii 03 The girl jumped, with clean aplomb, 
from the wagon-wheel to the broad door-stone. 

2 . Assurance, confidence, self-possession, coolness. 

ila8 Gin. P. Thompson Exert. (184s) IV. 548 They never 

f ireaent themselves with any aplomb ; but always with some 
nrking recognition of the power of their adversaries. 1849 
C. Raowrlt Shirley xi. 16a Impatience of her chilly ceremony 
and annoyance at her want of aplomb. 

3 . attrib. quasi-o^r. Self-possessed, confident. 

186ft Gaytoorihy* II. 09 Her ordinary aplomb fashion of 
speech. 
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4^Momj (Iplp-lSmi). Surg. [mod. f. 4*A&of 
simple + -ro/if cutting, f. rkpr-siv to cut.] Simple 
indpion. 185a In Ogilvik, 1880 in Syd. See. tex. 
f A-pluok, advb. phr. Obs. rare. [A prep} 4 
PLOCE sb.] With spirit ; pluckily, heartily. 

cVpfa Thersitesin HaxL Dodt. I. 416 fhuest thou try mas- 
teries with me a-pluck. 1570 Marriage Wit 4 Si. tv. iii. 
ibid* II. 368 Arise, and dance with us a-pluck. 

Apaeiimatio (aepniinnre-tik), a. rare~ % . [f. 
Gr. d priv. 4 vr*vnanK-Cs spiritual, f. wvsvnar- 
(we ifi/ia) spirit.] Of or pertaining to the non- 
existence of soul or spirit ; non-spintual. 

Brbvios Two Worlds 05 The spneumstlc theory of 

II ApnCM (ftpnPft). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dwoia, f. dwro~ot breathless.] Suspension of 
breathing ; cessation of respiration. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, A poor a, want of breath ; an entire 
suppression of breathing. 188s Mivart Cat a ex Death by 
wliat is called apneea. 

ApO- pref . ; rtpr. Gr. dwo- off, from, away ; quite. 

1. in compounds already formed in Gr., or others 
analogous to them. 2. In modem scientific words, not 
on Gr. analogies, with sense of 1 standing off or away 
from each otner, detached, separate,' as apo carpous. 
Apooaliam (in Bailey) for Apochtlibm. 
Apocalypse (&wk&lips). Forms: 3-7 npo- 
oalips^e, 4 appooulyppoe, -lipaa, 4 5 apooolypa, 
-Bps, (5 pooalypa), 5 7 apooolypa, 6 -lippla, 
appooalypse, 6 - apo alypae. [ad. L. apocalypsis , 
a. Gr. dvomiAv^if, n. of action f. dnona^vorscr to 
uncover, disclose, f. dit 6 oft 4 nakxntruv to cover.] 
1 . The ' revelation * of the future granted to St. 
John in the isle of Patmos. 'The book of the 
New Testament in which this is recorded. 

It 117s Lamb. Horn. 81 Herof sc id Scint Johan ewange- 

lute in apotaUpsi.\ c 1130 Ancr. A\ 94 'Hit is a derne 
halcwi,' sei8 >*ein Johan ewangdiste in Apocalipsc. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 7305 That sallow horse of hewe, That in the 
is shewed, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1437 The Foeu- 
•a. w ... , . ,0 .77 :::: u ti — 


lyj>* of ion. xgBs Walkxr in Confer, iv. (1584) Z iiij b. The 
Laodicean Councill omitteth Lukes Gospel & the Apocalyps. 
1667 M ilton P. L. iv. 1 That warning voice which he who saw 
Th Apocalyps, heard cry in Heaven aloud. 1870 Diskaki.i 
Lothairx liv. 230 The long-controverted point whether Rome 
injhe great Apocalypse was signified by Babylon. 

* ’ or disclosure. 


2 . By extension: Any revelation 
1380 WvcLir 1 Cor. xiv. 26 He hath 

apocalips, or renelacionn , he hath tunge. 

Anat. Mel. 677 (L.) Interpret apocalypses, and those hidden 


techinge, he hath 
1M1 Burton 


mysteries to private persons. 1704 Swift T. Tab i. <17501 

m sLtioi ‘ ■' * * ’ " “ — 

w » Ca« 

of Nature unrolled to hint. 


ion or rather the Apocalypse of all State- 
1. 11. v, The new apocalypse 


31 The Revel _ 

arcana. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 


Apooalypst uiykaiipst). rare, [irreg. forma- 
tion •• apocalypt, or apocalyptistA A revealcr of 
the unknown ; an interpreter of the Apocalypse. 

1809 Gkn. P. Thompson F.xerc. I. X14 So far the unknown 
apocalypst has chosen to earn' his operations. s86a Thorn- 
nuRY True as Steel III. 148 Help to fill the mad-nousc as 
these pretended apocalypsts do. 

Apocalypt (&pp*MlipO. rare. [ad. Gr. *dtro- 
tcakvirrijx, n. of agmt f. dwonakvnvoir, gee atiove; 
cf. KktwTTit, dksiwnjt , &c.l «■ Ap< calyptiht. 

1834 Coluriih:k Lit. Rem. 111 . 168 According to the belief 
of the Apocalypt, the line of the Emperors would cease 
in Titus. 

Apocalyptic (ftp^lriUi'ptik), a. [ad. Gr. <Uro«a- 
kvwrufbs of tne nature of revelation, f. diroxaXt/irr- 
«v: see Apocalvpsk and -its.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the 'Revelation' of St. 
John. Apocalyptic number-, see Rev. xiii. 18. 

1662 J. Sfknckh Prodigies 314 The Apocalyptick Angel 
whicn should pour out one of the ViaU upon the Beast. 
a 1711 Kkn Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 104 A Babylonian 
purple Robe he wore, Like that 01 the apocalyptick whore. 
1899 Masson Milton 1 . 481 Meade was at the head of the 
Apocalyptic commentators. - 

2 . Of the nature of a revelation or disclosure. 

1883 E. Hookkb Prof. Pordagds Myst. Div 66 'This vori 

waie of Apocalyptic Manifestation. 1899 Mahnon lirit. 
Novelists Iv. S189 fnterpretAlive of all aroundand apocalyptic 
of all beyond, the vision of his beatified Beatrice. 1880 
Swinburnk Stud. Shahs, i. 4 The recognition of the apoca- 
lyptic fact that a workman can only be known by his work. 
1 3 . Of persons : Dealing with the Aiwcalypse or 
with prophetic revelations generally; apocalyptical. 

1667 K. Chambkri-aynk St. Gt. Brit, u lntrod. 3 Without 
consulting our Astrologers or apocalyptic men. c *690 
South a rrm. V.ii. (R.) That some apocafyptick ignoramus or 
other must presently . . pick it out of some abused, martyred 
prophecy or Ezechiel. 

B. so. The writer or recorder of the Apocalypse^ 
St. John the Divine ; also » Apooalypst. 

1609 Lightfoot Mist. 107 <T.) The divine apocalyptick, 
writing after Jerusalem was ruined. 187a Da Morgan 
Unde. Paradoxes 292 If the cyclometers and the apocalyptica 
would lay their heads together. 

Apo:oaly*ptical, a. p*. a 8 prec. 4 -al 1 .] 
Connected or dealing with ihd Apocalypse, or 
with prophetic revelations generally. 

1633 Howell Lott. (1650) 200 Much symbolizing in spirit 
with our apocalypticall zelot*. a 1638 Mrdk A past. Lot. 
Times 91 In his ISt John’s! Apocalypticall vision, *8§B 
Long*. M. Standish iv. 3 As out of the heavens, with 
Apocalyptical splendours, Sank the city of God, in the vision 
or John the Apostle. 


^ , ath* [f. prec. 

1 . "After the' manner," or by means* of rrvelatiotk 
or of the Apocalypse. 

*73* BaiLKY, Apocalyptically, fay way of revelation. sBae 
CoLXktDoa Lett. Shahs. 11 . 34s The date apocalyptically 
deduced . . for the commencement of the Millennium. 

2 . jestingly. So as to reveal what should be con- 
cealed. 

*843 Bach. Albany (1848) * 9 * The women soon reflected 
how apocalyptically they were arrayed. 

ApoOAlyptist l&Pfk&li'ptist). rare. Tf. Gr. 
drosaXilffMtF (see above) 4 -UT.] The witter of 
the Apocalypse. 

1864 Nation. Rev. Ha 36. 335 When we see the apoca- 
lyptist using favourite words and phrases foreign to the 
Evangelist. 

Apocarpous (aepeka-jpos), a. Bat. [mod. f.Gr. 
dad off, away from 4 -e aow-ot, comb aaj. f. aapwCt 
fruit 4 -one. J H aving the carpels distinct. 

<830 Linolky Mat. Syst. Boi. lntrod. 30 What I call apo- 
carpous ovaria, or those of which the carpella are distinct. 
s8vtf Harley Mat. Med. 767 Ranunculacczc . . distinguished 
. . hy the apocarpous fruit. 

II Apooat a o t a oi a (s-p^ikitre-stisis). rare. [L^ 
a. Gr. ttvoxardorodit re-establishment, f. dwo-xod- 


urrdsai to set tip again.] 

1 . Restoration, re-estaolishment, renovation. 

1678CUDWORTH Intel/. Syst. 308 A Tradition .. concern- 
ing the Apocatastasis of the world . .partly by Inundation 
and partly by Conflagration. 

2 . Pain. Return to a previous condition. 

1793 Chambkks Cycl. Supp. s.v.. We read of Apocata- 
stasis of urine .. of tumours, and other diseases. 1880 
Syd. Sot. Lex.. Apocatastasis, The subsidence of a tumour, 
or the re -establishment of an exudation or secretion. 

3 . A sir. Return to the same apparent position, 
completion of period of revolution. (So in Gr.) 

z8aa T. Taylor Apnleins l 33 note. The accurate apoca- 
tastasis (i. e. regression to the same sign) of the moon, and 
in a similar manner of the sun. 

ApOOfttMtio iK’p0|kite*stik), a. rare—', [ad. 
mecTL. apocatasticus , ad. Gr. dvonaTaararuebt ; see 
prec.] Of or pertaining to an apocatastasig. 

180a T. Taylor Apnleius 1. 33 note. If the apocatastic 
times compared with each other are primary. 

Apocathartio (a-:pe,kft|ia Jtik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. Gr. uwoaa 9 aprut~ 6 s, f. cii rotea$aip-uv to purge ; 
see -ic.] A. adj. Purging, aperient. B. sb. An 
aperient medicine. >899 in Hooper Med. Diet. 

t A’pOOha. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. I.. apocha, a. Gr. 
Aw oxh receipt, f. dwk\ sm to have or receive in full, 
f. dirrf from 4 f\uv to have.] An acquittance. 

ai&jo Hackbt Abp. Williams I. 25 iD.) If he had his 
apocha or quietance . . he were free -from all inaequeut de- 
mands. 

t Apo’ohyliam. Obs.-° [ad. Gr. dwoghkiopa, 
f. dwnxvki(-tty to extract juice. ] (See ouot.) 

[1706 Phillips, Apochy/isma, any Juice boil'd and thick- 
en’d with Honey or Sugar, into a kind of hard Consistence. 
It is otherwise call’d Rob, Robob,and Succago.] Z775 Ash, 
Apochylism [with similar definition]. 

t A*pOOlamn. Obs-° [ad. Gr. dwbnkaova 
fracture of an extremity, f. dvonkd-uv to break ofT.] 

1719 Glossogr Nova, Apoclasm , the breaking off of any 
part of tlie Body. [Whence 1781 in Bailry, &c.] 

Apocopate (iiprMp^t, -A), ppl. a. [ad. mod.L. 
apocopat-us, ppl. adj. t. Apocope.] Cut short by 
apocope. (Used spec, of words from which the 
last letter or syllable has disappeared.) 

c 1890 P innock's Heb. Catech. ao The apocopate foture .. 
occurs only in the second and third person. 

Apocopate i&pp‘kd])rit>, v. [f. as prec.] To 
cut off (esp. the last letter or syllable ol a word). 

1891 S. Judd Margaret 11. L (1871) 168 You apocopate 
that from the alphabet and Deacon Hadlock will apocopate 
you from tho school 

Apo copated, ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 -ED.] - Apo- 
copate a. 


1846 Trkgelles GeseninP Heb. Lex. s.v, 71*13 GAldk, 
rriat kig/lth, future apocopated, bn toilyyfgfl. *876 K. 
Palmer in Aceulemy 30 Sept. 33a The apocopated genitive 
in ' bliss.' 

Apooopation (&ppk<ip^ j3n). [n. of action f. 
Apocopate v . : see -tion.] The action of apo- 
copating ; the state of being apocopated. 

1707 91 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Apocope, When the Apoco- 
patiun is marked with a superior comma . . the word is said 
to be abostrophated. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 187 We 
should have had. alt, at, plenipo. . if there had been as 
popular a demand for the apooopation of altitudes, citizen, 
plenipotentiary. 

II Apocope (fipp’kJpi). [L., a. Gr. dwotcmrfi a 
cutting off, f. dwou&w- T-€iv to cut off.] The cutting 
off or omission of the last letter orsyllable of a word. 
Hence Apooo’pio a. 

1991 Prrcivall Sp. Diet. Blj a, Apocope . . as for vmtnos 
nos, they say wsmonos. 171s I. Greenwood Eng. Grant. 
196 Hence [from mis] comes tne French Preposition Mrs, 
and by an Apocope Me, as in mecontent. s 96 o Farrar 
Orig. Lang. viiL 175 Words and roots in a violent state of 
fusion and apocope. 

Apoorlf, obi. form of Afocbtfha. 

Apoerisiary (oppokriziiri) Alio apo ori- 
sary> [ad. metLL. apocrizidritss delegate, deputy, 
f. Gr. dwuupioi -t answer: see -art.J A person 
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APOCBVSTXG. 

Appointed to give and receive answer.; tftc. * papal 
nuncio, or aecietary. 

84|i *> tt.Higden Rolls Ser.VL 397 Pope Nichol. . sente 
Ammmm his apocrteary. rfis Carlstom Jurisdict. 131 
Tlw Poll was offered you by our Apocrteiaries, (that is Chap- 
lanes). 1703 tr. Dm fin's EccL Hut. ijth Cl. v. 109 After- 
wards, they s*nt those who were to reside at Court* ahd to 
manage all Affairs which might come before them. Their 
Names were Apocrteiaries. 1744 Lewis Bp. Pecock 1*4 The 
Poll was tendered to him by lus [Paschal s] apocrisario. 

ApOOrOSt&O isepoknrstik), a. and s6 . Med. 
Also npoorouetio. [ad. mod.L. apocritstic-us r, a. 
Gr. dwnttpoyartKvt, {. droupov-uv to beat off, repel.] 

A. adj, 4 Having power to repel/ astringent. 
E sb. An astringent medicine. 

*706 Phillips, Apocroustick s are such Medicines as hinder 
the flowing of the Humours into any particular Part of the 
Body, ana force back those that are beginning to flow 
thither. 1853 Mayjjk Exp, Lex., Apocrustic , Having the 
power' of repelling and nstringing. 

t Apooryj>A(e, a. and sb. Obs . Also apo- 
crine. [a. Kr. apocryphe , f. L. apocrypha : Bee 
next.] By-form of next. 

A. adj. Of unestablished authenticity, apocryphal. 

134S Covrsimlb Erasm. Paraphr . Jude st The boke of 

Enoch which is Apocryphe, that m to say, without auloritie. 

B. sb. An apocryphal document. 

c 1440 Pbcock ketr. iii. xiL 356 The oontrarie parti is an 
apocrif. Ibid, 366 The seid epistle is sn untrewe Apocrife. 

Apocrypha (ipffkrif a), a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 
apoaripha, (8 apooryphy ), 6 - apoorypha. [neut. 
pi. (sc. scripta ) of late L. adj. apocryphus, a. Gr. 
d*6*pv<f>of hidden, hence, of unknown authorship, 
spurious, f. diroKpvnT-ur to hide away. Formerly 
used tin pi. apocrypha, sing, apocryphum ) as adj. 
As sb., still properly treated as a plural, with 
singular of Gr. form apocryphon ; but in common 
usage apocrypha is sing, with pi. apocryphas. In this 
sense apocryphy was also formerly in use. Cf. prec.] 

f A. adj . Of unknown authorship ; not au- 
thentic, spurious ; uncanonical (see B) ; false. Obs. 

1387 TulViha Higdon V. 105 The writynge i» Apocripha 
wluinne be auctor berof in unknowe. 14160 Cakjravb 
( 'hr oh. 7 * The Pcnauns of Adam* be cleped Apocriphuin, 
w hcch is to sey, whanne the mater is in douie, or elliit whan 
men knowe not who mad the book. 1690 I<ocke Govern- 
ment II. l xi. 1 143. 150 That . . Kings enjoy'd their Crowns 
by Right descending to them from Adam, that we think 
not only Apocrypha, nut also utterly impossible. 

B. sb. 

1. A writing or statement of doubtful authorship 
or authenticity ; spec, those books included in the 
Scptuagint ami Vulgate versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, which were not originally written in He- 
brew and not counted genuine by the Jews, and 
which, at the Reformation, were excluded from 
the Sacred Canon by the Protestant party, as hav- 
ing no well-grounded claim to inspired authorship. 

1539 Bible (* Great') Apocrypha , Pre/., The other [bookes] 
foluwynge, which are railed apocripha. 1387 Goldino Do 
M omay xxx. 470 The Iewes account those bookes for Apo- 
cryphacs. 1597 Hooker V. xx. (184.x) i. 483 Wo hold not the 
apocrypha lor sacred. 1704 Land. Gat. mmmmxxii/3 The 
Contents of each Chapter in the Bible, and Apocryphy. 
c 1733 Pohb Donne Sat. iv. 086 What's now apocrypha, my 
wit, in time to come may pass for holy writ. 1834 Penny 
Ctrl. 1 1. 163/a Alton t r8a6, it was decided that the Apocry- 
pha should not be circulated by the British and Foreign 
IJtblc Society. 1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in few. Ch. v. 
27 The presence of an apocryphon in a Christian MS. 

D. attrib . 

1590 J. Greenwood Stand. A rt. B iv U, Thetre Apochripha 
liturgy e. z666 Duny an Grace Abound. 1 65 Casting my eye 
ulkmi the Apocrypha books, 1 found it in Ecciesiaxticux. 

2 . [As in Gr.] Hidden things ; secrets, rare. 

1839 Bailey Pectus viiL (1848) 80 Every man's life lias its 

apocrypha; Mine has, at least. 

t Apocrypha, apocryphy, v. Obs. rare. 
[f. prec. sb.] To reckon ns apocryphal or spurious. 

1603 I. Davies Paper Persec. 80 (D.) The Bible ne'er was 
more Apocryphide Than by their bold excursions. 1661 H. 
Bold St. George's Day 3 Works (as opposed to Faith] are 
Apocripha’d, as little worth. 

Apooryphll t kriful\ a. and sb. [f. as prec. 

-t- -al. 1 A. mij. Of doubtful authenticity ; spu- 
rious, fictitious, false ; fabulous, mythical. 

a. orig. of a writing, statement, or story. 

1390 I. Greenwood Stand. A rt Bijb, We hold them., not 


tMi Grand Debate 13 Some Psalm or Scripture Hymn . . 
instead of that Apocryphal [the Benedidte]. 1877 f. Ham- 
mss View i/Antiq. 4 x 9 (T.) Nlcephorus and, A n as t asias . . 
did rank these epistles fn the number of apocryphal*. 

ApOOVyphalist (kpffkrifklistb rare . [f. prec. 
+ -1ST.] One who supports the inclusion of the 


Apociypha in editions of the Bible. 
1834 Penny Cyci. II. 163/1 The apocryphi 


163/1 The apocrypholista were Anally 
pocryphslists. 

f t adv. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -ly*.] 


1990 I. Greenwood Stand. Art BU b, We hold them . . not 
only a cabling, but apochriphall & Idolatrous. 1678 Butler 
llnd. 111. i. 49s If but one word be true.. In all tn* apocry- 
phal romance. 186B Freeman Norm. Cmq. 11 . App. 509 
l'he tale has a somewhat apocryphal sound. 

b. spec. Of or belouging to the Jewish and early 
Christian uncanonical literature. 

1815 Curry -C. far Coxe-C. ii. 93 Peremptory. . against the 
Canonising of these Apogriphall bookes, 1711 Addison 
specs. Now *8 F 6 Our Apocryphal Heathen God [Bel] . . in 
conjunction with the Dragon. s86g Lecky Ration. (1878) 1. 
sio l'he apocryphal gospels. . were for the most pan of 
Gnostic origin. 

c. gen. unreal, counterfeit, sham, 4 imitation.’ 


cryphally, used to drink as a toast 'An insuri action in the 
West Indies and success to it I* 

Apo*eryphnJn«S*. rare, [f.as prec. 4 -Rise.] 
The quality of being apocryphal. 

f84S SMECTYMNUUfI Vina. Anew. 1 13. 160 To prove not 
onely the Apocryphal nes but the falsenesse of these subscrip- 
tions. 1783 Johnson, Apoc ryphatness, Uncertainty, doubt- 
fulness of credit 

t Apo'eryphfcto, a sb. Obs. Also 5 

ypoorofet, 5-6 appoorlfato, 6 apoorafhto. [t. 
Ap iortpha - f -at*«; cf. literate, etc.] 

A. adj. Of apocryphal origin ; of spurious 
creation or character. 

1488 Bk. St. Albans , Herald, B ij b, Ther be (J dyuersegen- 
tylmen made of gromys.. that other is called in armys a 
gentill man appocrifatc, that is to say made vpp and gouyn 
to him the name and the lyueroy of a gentyfman. Ibui. 
Avjb, Ther is a gentylman ypocrafet 1386 Ferns Blau. 
Gontrio 56 Our bastardly and apochryphate poets. 1833 
Carter Honor ReJiv. (16601 02 It is but rude and false 
Honour, and is by Sir John Feme termed apocryphate, and 
debarred of all pnviledges of gentility. 

B. sb. A spurious or sham gentleman. 

xj86 Ferns Bias. Centric 9a Such A doc rafales, as be . . 
crept into the honorable assemblyes of tnc Inns of Court. 

+ Apocnrphieal,a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f.Gr.dvo- 
npwp-os hidden, spurious 4 -ioal.] - Apocryphal. 

1719 Br. Bull Corrupt. Ch. Rome (T.) Ceruin apocry- 
phical and ridiculous stories. 

t Apo'cryphou, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -0U8.] * Apocryphal. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 1 1. 183 That apocryphous Author, 
IVisd. viii. x, teachetli us that, etc. 

Apocynaoeous -Jas\ a. Bot. [f. 

mod.L. Apocyndcect : see next and -acxouh.] Of 
or belonging to the N.O. Apocynaceot, or 4 Dog- 
banes,’ including the Periwinkles and Oleanders. 

1889 KuotvL 7 SepL 154/1 A new apocynaceous plant, 
which . . yields abundant supplies of pure caoutchouc. 

Apooyneouj loepdsrnfos', a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Apocyne-m Cf. Apocynum dog's-bane,' ad. Gr. dird- 
fewov, f. diro on f *cvv- dog) + -OUB.] • prec. 

183a T. Rom tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xvi. 51 The first 
shoots of the apocyneous plants. 1894 Hookeb HimaL 
Jmls. II. xxx. 334 A climbing apocyneous plant. 

Apod(« (tt pfd, SL-po-d), a. and sb. [f. Gr.drovt, 
dwof- footless, f. d priv. + nous foot ; after mod.L. 
Apod-es, Apod-a, applied to groups in Zoology.] 

A. adj. Footless ; =- Apodal i, a. 

tfixfi Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1808) I. iv. 139 An anode 
larva. >838 — Hob. ♦ lust. Anim. II. xxii. 416 l’he Ophi- 
dians and Apod fishes evidently tend towards each other. 
1894 Lubbock Orig. Afetasn. Jus. L x6 The lerw . . ot the 
Weevils . . are apod. 

B. sb. (usually //."-mod.L. Abodes, Apoda .) 
Term applied to certain birds, fan, and reptiles, 
in whicn feet or ventral fins are either wholly 
absent or merely rudimentary. 

t6os Holland Pliny (1634) II. 383 The greater kind of 
Swallows or Martins called Apodes. 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXIX. 306 In birds, reptiles and insects, there are some 
which have been falsely called epteroids, or apods ; for they 
possess in concealment the members which their name de- 
clares them to want* 

Apodaorytio (*»p 0 ,d&kri*tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. Gr. uwodanpvrue^ot f. dmo-datcpy-ttr to weep 
much.] A. adj. Exciting tears. B. sb. Anything 
having this tendency. 

17x9 Gloesogr. Nova, APodacrys ticks . 1833 Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Apodacrytic . . as onions, hellebore, etc. 

Apodal (fic*p<Xd&l), a. Zoo/, [f. Apod(e + -al 1 .] 

1. Footless. 

x8oa G. S iiaw Zoo/. II 1. 309 Apodal Lixnrd. 1838-39 Todd 
Cycl. A nat. 4 Phys. 1 1. 862/1 The larva: of these insects are 
generally apodal. 

2. Of fiah : Lacking the ventral fin. 

1789 Pennant Zool. III. 1x3 The eel is placed by Lin- 
ncus in the genus of Murmna, his first of the apodal fish. 
1833 Owen Sleet. 4 Teeth 23 Wholly wanting . . in the fishes 


c. gen. Unreal, counterfeit, sham, 4 imitation.’ 
1810 & Jonson Alchemist L i, A whoreson, upstart, apo- 
cryphal captain. 184# C. Walebs Hist. Instep, u sa6 nds 
Agreemsnt was. . complained of in the apocryphal House 
of Commons. s8i|lJ resold Punch's Lett, xx.' Whs. 1 . 473 He 
lived by putting off pencils, with ap c yphal lead in them, 
t B. sb. An apocryphal writing. Obs. rare. 


1833 Owen Sleet. 4 Teeth 03 Wholly wanting . . in the fishes 
called 'apodal.* 

Apodaa « prec. (In mod. Diets.) 

Apodamal (ftprd/mal), n. Zool. rare. ff. Apo- 
BBKS + -ALl ] Of or pertaining to an spodeme. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Itsv. An. vi. 309 The floor of the 
thoracic cavity is seen to be divided into a number of in- 
complete cells . . fay these apodemal partitions. 

Apodmatfil (»podc*mit41\ a. Zool. rare. [t. 
mod.L, apodema , -at- (see next) + -alL] - prec. 

1870 Rolleeton Anim. Life 100 The muscles (of the cray- 


Umil (&pp a d/m&l), a. Zool. rare, f f. Af 
-alI ] Of or pertaining to an spodeme. 
[uxlky Anat. Itsv. An. vi. 309 The floor of t 


AFOOSAXk 

set yt as attachment for muscles and other ap- 
pendages. 

sign Dana Crustac. 1. 49 No sella tardea or median apm 
dense. [s88» Muxlw Cray-Fish hi. 99 l'he front end . . is 
fixed to a series of processes of the exoskdetoo of the thorax 
called apodstnata.] 

▲podiabolods (*‘p#|d»Uh<n<* »U). ran. [£ 
Gr. btd&ohot devil, on the model of apotheosts.} 
Lowering to the rank of a devil ; a making or treat- 
ing as diabolical- 

slsy Hare GnesseUxZyp v6e The apotheosis of the Middle 
Ages, and the apodiaboloeis of the Reformation ami Its 
effect*. 1884 Reaim e 5 May a With one hose imbecile 
smugness, which is the very apodiaboloeia of Ait. 

▲]KMUatio.-4aiatio (iep#diktik, -<l*ikinc),«, 

['oATL.apodictic-us, a. Gr. dwobsueria-bs of the nature 
of demonstration ; f. dwo&ttn-vbrm to show off, de- 
monstrate. (The analogical spelling is -diet-.)'] Of 
clear demonstration: established on incontrovert- 
ible evidence. (By Kant applied to a proposition 
enouncing a necessary and hence absolute truth.) 

163s Urdu hast Jewel Wlca. 1834. sox This apodlctidc 
course . . to infer consequences from infallible maxima*, tire 
Coleridge Statesm. Man. ««8 In the heights of geometry* 

. . there exist truths of ajpoaictlc force in reason, which tM 
mere understanding strives in vain to comprehend. 1877 
Cairo Philos. Kant 11. iii. 942 With apodeictic certainty. 
Apodi otioaL -dsi'Otieal, a. arch. [f. prec. 
■f -Ai.l.] Of apodictic nature ; absolutely demon- 
strable ; of absolute certainty. 

a 1898 Mede Rem. Apocat. 111. ill. 586 It follows not by 
Apodictical necessity, but it may perewade morally as a 
probability. 1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. To Reader 1 
Arguments demonstrative, or at least little less than apo- 
deictiad. 1788 Reid A ristet. Log. v. 1 1 When the premises 
are certain, and the conclusions drawn from them in due 
form, the syllogism is called apodicticaL x86o Mambel Pro- 
legom. Log. v!l 231 Judgments, according to Kant, are of 
three kinds, problematical, assertorlal and apodeicticid. 

Apodi‘otdoally,-4el'ctioally f adv. [f.prec. 
+ -LY*.] In an apodictic manner; by way of 
absolute demonstration. 

s6sa Cnrry-C. for Coxo-C. HL xya Had he deliuered his 
mind elsewhere positively, and apodectically. >830-4 Da 
Quincey Span. Nun Wks. 186a III. 90 lucre were no 
roasted potatoes in Spain at that date [i6o81, which can be 
apodcictically proved, because in Spain there were no pota- 
toes at all, and very few in England. 

II Apodicnds* Wbs. (L., a. Gr. dmblw^tt, n. of 
action f. duo-buna six to drive away.] (See quot.) 

*837 J- Smith Mysf. Rhet . 009 Apodvexis, a figure when 
any argument or objection is with indignation rejected as 
cxtreamly absurd. 1793 Chambem Cycl.Supp., Apodiexis , 
in logic, the rejection of much things os do not necessarily 
belong to the question considered. 

llApodilOSy -dfiizil isepodikaU, -dailuU). 
! Obs. [L. apodtxis , a. Gr. dwdfici^it, f. dwo-fieur-iriow t 
•ee Apodictic.] Demonstration, absolute proof. 

a 1803 Buck Etch. ///. 60 (T.) If he had not afterwards 
given an apodtxis in the battle, upon what platform he had 
projected and raised that hope. 189a PiTGAiaNs Babell *51 
My second argument is . . a compleat apodyxis Against this 
pray'r. x 73410 Johnson (apodtxis)', and in mod. Diets. 

II Apodosil (ipp-d^ifi). Nhet. [L. afodosis, a. 
Gr. dnbSoou, n. of action f. dwo&Mrai to give back.1 
The concluding clause of a sentence, as contrasted 
with the introductory clause or protasis ; now 
usually restricted to the consequent clause in a 
conditional sentence, as 4 If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.* 

a <838 Mede Wks. 1. xxi. 77 Let us consider a Uttle of the 
Protasis (* Even so hath the I-ord ordained, that they which 

E each the Gospel'], whereof the words I have now read 
should live of the Gospel '] ore the Apodosis. 1866 F. 
aspics Peace tkrd Truth 053 The word ' turned ' [iMva- 
040Ait««v) must be understooa of a physical change ut the 
protaste; it must be therefore equally understood of a 
physical change in the apodosis. 

Apodovft (srpMbs), a. Zool. [f. Gr, 4vo8-, see 
Apod(i 4 -our.] Footless, apod. 

i8s6 Kirby & Spence Entomol. ll. xxl 069 Apodous Unre, 
or those that move without legs. 1838 Todd c 'yet Anat. 4 
Phys. 1. 1 66/a A certain number of Annelida are completely 


1870 Rolleeton Anim. Life 100 The muscles (of the cray- 
fish] may be seen passing through the apodemalal cells, 
ipodimi (fc'pddfm). Zool. [ad. mod.L. apo- 
dema (itself often used), f. Gr. dvl from 4 Upas 
body, frame.] One of the peculiar processes on the 
exoskeleton of the thorax of Arthropods, which 


|| ApodytfrrilUll (wpOiditl- riffm). [L., a. Gr. 
duob\rrf\pio¥, f. dwo-dv-tty to put off, undress.] orig. 
The apartment in which clothes were deposited by 
those who were ]>reparmg for the bath or patmstra\ 
hence gen. a dressing-room, a robing-room. 

a 1894 Wood Life (18481 193 Conducted in his doctor's 
robes from the apodyteriura into the cun vocation house, 
xteo T. Mitchell Com. Aristoph. I. Introd. 35 It was my 
lot to be sitting where you saw me, in the apodyterium. 

Apogado, -|llo (cpKljrik, -gflk), o. [f. Gr. 
dirdyai-ot far from the earth (see Apoork) 4 - 10 .] — 
Afookak. . , 

stop Lady Lytton Cheveley II. ix. 999 That when this 
enterprising and apogmic old lady had gone up so high 
•he went still farther; even to the moon. s88a P, Greg 
A tress Zodiac I. ii. 44 The lunar angle . . confirmed the read- 
ing . . giving the same apogaic distance or elevation. 
Apogeftl (wpedgrfil), a. Astr. [f. L. apegt-us, 
a. Gr. uwdyatp r -yetot (see prec.) 4 -al.] ■ Afookav. 
1743 Phil. TranS. XLVIII. x66 The difference between the 


apogeal and perigeal diameters of the sun. 1797 EacycL 
Brtt. II. 584/1 Set the moon’s apogcal wire to lie place in 
the ecliptic for the! time. 
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ApOfiftB (repreta/fin), a. Astr. [f. as prec. 4 
•AM.J A. Proceeding off from the earth or land, 
b. Of or pertaining to apogee. 

**844 Qvaslk* Sol RscatU. ix. 49 Let not that rad* that 
Apogean storm Of flash and blood dumay thea. sSsaWooo- 
house Astrau. xxxiii. 313 The apog«an and perigean lunar 
distance*. 1898 Chamsees AsSron. tj j Tha Moon bdpf 
wore or lew in an iii*>xean position. 

ApogM (» ]w<W). Astr. [a. Fr. apogee (fat 
Cotgr. 161 1), f. L. apogwttm, a. Gr. dw Aymoo (alio 
d*u>«i or), a<lj. neut. 4 away from the earth/ (f. dw 6 
off, from + yaiot, yu<* of the earth, f. ycua, yl} the 
earth), but used absol. by Ptolemy (sc. htdoriipa 
distance) in the modem astronomic sense. For- 
merly used in Gr. or L. form apogee*, -gmnm, •genm.] 
1. the point in the orbit of the moon, or of any 
planet, at which it is at its greatest distance from 
the earth; also, the greatest distance of the sun from 
the earth when the latter is in aphelion . (A term 
of the Ptolemaic Astronomy, which viewed the earth 
as the centre of the universe ; in modem astronomy 
strictly used in reference to the moon, and popularly 
said of the sun in reference to its apparent motion.) 

asm J. Davis Stamm** Seer.. H«r Slows Motion is in the 
pent of Augu or apsgsa. t6§6 tr. H ebbed KUm. Philos. 
(18301 443 Tm tpognum of the Min or the aphelium of iho 
earth. 1707 at Chamssm C>< /„ Agog** ia a point in the 
heavens at the extreme of the line of the apnide*. s8ta 
WaoniiouaE Astron. six. ao6 Apogee, if the Son be supposed 
to revolve, Aphelion, if the Earth. tMS Locxvsa Heavens 
fed. 3* 130 1 m gresteat distance of the Moon from tbo 
Earth in about 648 the equatorial radius of our globe. When 
the Moon i* at this distance, it is said to be iu apogee. 

+a. The greatest altitude reached by the sun in 
his apparent course ; his meridional altitude on the 
longest day. Oh. 

.sdag Baton Adv. Learn. (1640) 1416 The Apogie or middle 
point; and Perigts or lowest point of heaven. 1646 Six T. 
Browns Pssud. Kg. vi, v. (16861 10 In the Apogeum or 
MAmI point It Is not so hot under that Tropick. 

8. Hence fig. a. The most distant or remote spot, 
b. The highest point, climax, culmination. 

idee Fairfax Tasso 11. IxviL 33 Thy Sunne is in his Apo- 
gieon placed. And when ft moueth next, must ncedes descend. 
164* H. Moss Song of Soul ir. 111. 11. xit. She fthc Soul] doth 
ascend, Unto her circles ancient Apogie. 1670 Eachard 
Contempt Clergy 54 Sometimes he withdraws ninwelf into 
the apogaum ol doubt, sorrow, and despair. 1878 Motley 
Dutch Rep. vi. lntrod. 33 The trade of the Netherlands, .bad 
however by no means reached its apogee. 
Apotiotrw k (g^lWidaftrtypik), a. Bot. [f. 
(by Darwin i88o)Gr. dird from +• yq (in comb. y«o-) 
earth + rpovis-dr turning.] Bending or turning 
away from the ground. (Said of leaves and other 
parts of plants.) 

iMeDABWiN Mortem. PImmt* 189 Whan they (the rhizome*] 
were cultivated in water their lips tuned upwards, and they 
became epogeotropic. 

▲^OgBOtrO-plOAUj, adv. [f. prec.+ - al+ -lt 2J 
In a direction away from the ground. 

iM* F. Daxwin In Natare No. $8*. 170 There Is no reason 
why they should bend apogeotroptealiy in one direction 
more than another. 

Apotfaotropism (flcipaidgiytr^pis'm). [f. as 
prec. + -inn.] The tendency of leaves and other 
parts of plants to turn away from the earth. 

tflSe Darwin Mortem. Plants 5 Apogeotropfom will mean 
bending in opposition to gravity or from the centre of the 
earth, stts Academy ia Feb. zai The motion produced by 
apogeotropism is sometimes remarkably straight. 

Apograph (aepugruf ). [ad. (perh. through Fr. 
apograph ) Gr. dwhypaQ-ov a copy, f. dwo-ypbp*uv 
to write off, cony.] An exact copy or transcript. 

■80s Hoixand Pliny (1614) II. 546 The counterfeit taken 
from this table and made by St (which kind of pattern the 
Grockes call Apographon'. *696 Blount G losing r., Ago- 
graph, a copy written out of another pattern ; also an In- 
ventory of onee good* 1873 Vows Gains Pref. 8 An npo- 
graph or facsimile edition oft he Veronese M S. 1878 Garland 
Genesis Pref. 8 Not from the original manuscripts, but from 
the a p o graphs . 

tipomphll, a. Ohs. rare-K [f. prec. + 
-alIT Of the nature of an apograph ; copied. 

173a I,RR Piss. Theol. I. 104 iL.) Parallel places— nowhere 
else extant but in theee apocryphal or apogvaphal piece*. 

II A 80 i*B 0 tM. [a. hr. apointh pa. pple. ; cf. 
appoint (formerly aPgoind) 4 somme qui fait le 
solde d'un compte,* Littrd.] The net amount. 

168a Scarlett Kxch. to Subs tract the Provision and Cour- 
tagie, and the Remainder is the Apoinctee (the Neat 
Sum>. 

t Apoint. Ohs. rare. [a. OFr. afioint , iu 
Cotgr. appoint ! .] Fitness, readiness. 

c 1400 Pestr. Troy il mi No filisofers . . Might epproche 
to hat precious epoint other wit 


to hit precious apoint 1 

ApoioUfi (ipoi as), a. rare. [f. Gr. awot-os with- 
out quality 4 -ou«.] Having no active qualities ; 
neutral ; e.g. water, starch. >88e in Syd. Sac. Lax. 
tApoi"ftOn,-OJS01L v z' Oh. [a. OFr. aPoisone-r, 
variant of empoisotur ; see A- pref. 10.] To poison. 

1*97 R. Glouc. us bo luher wommon . . apoysnede he 
godeuuuhaud to he depe hym hroye. exam Cham. Eng. 
781 (Rltsou M. A v . II. 30a) Hit ateptaoder . .Him apobeaede 
that he was tfed. 

ip q J O fi (**p*|d^^»vV Astr. f(a. Fr. *pojove\ 
ad. Inod.L. apojevium , f. Gr. dtrj from + L. Jov- 


Jtt|4ter; cf. *pe>gM.] The point in (he orbit of a 
ttfeBUte of the planet Jupiter at whici it is at iu 
gieatest distance from the planet. 

haft Danthornb Sit Phil. Trans. LII. 106 The apojovium 
of tbe fourth satellite., moves forward about ir in w 
yeawLj <887 E. Denison Astro w. without Math. 179 Each 
oum if leas accelerated at apetjove than per(Jovc. 
t jigoli iHm Ohr* [ad. 1.. apa/atlisd-rt, 
ad. Gr. dwo-XoMrif-sto to kick away.] * To spume 
wfth the heele.' Cockcmm 1633. 

Apolior (&p*hrULi *, a. Biot. [f. A- pref. 14 priv. + 
PotAR.] Having no * poles' or fibrous nrocesses; 
sometimes applied 10 those nerve cells which have 
no 4 polar* connexion with the nerve-fibre*. 

1839 Todd Cyct Aunt, 4 Pky*. V. 438/1 The ganglionic 
corpuscle* . . termed by StanuiuN apolar cells. sfl8e Damian 
Brain UL 48 Many of the so-called apolar nerve-cells may be 
nothing more than imperfectly developed ganglion cells. 

Apolavtie (apolg stik), a. and sh. [ad. Gr. 
dwokanorut-dt, f. Anoka v-ur to enjoy.] 

A. Oiff Concerned with or wholly devoted to 
seeking enjoyment ; self-indulgent. 

1871 T. Asnold in Wytltf's Whs. III. 348 note. * Rehe- 
tours' might mean lazy apolaustic fellow* idlers, super- 
numeraries. s88o Sat. Rev. No. 1*89. 6j The lordly, apo- 
laustic, and haughty undergraduate. 

B. colled, so. A suggested synonym for A£*thl‘- 
tich ; the science of the pleasurable. 

1838 7 Si* W. Hamilton Metaph. vU. I. T94 Baumgarten . . 
first applied the term A£nthetic to the doctriae which we 
vaguely . . denominate the Philosophy of Tame, the Theory 
of the Vine Arts . . The term Apolaustic would have been 
a inure appropriate designation. 

t A'polfpiy. Path. Ohs. [ad. L. apalrpsia, ad. 
(ir. +&okijrfti< a - uwukififnt, 11. of action f. dxo-Aofi- 
fii’v-siv to take off, intercc])t, arrest] (See quot.) 

[ito6 Phu.i.ipn, A pole pstn . . among Physicians, a Stoppage 
in tne Course of the Blood or Animal Spirits. J iyip (itossogr. 
Norm, Apolepsy. [In mod. Diets.) 

t Apo'llinar, a. Ohs. [ad. L. Apollindr-is of 
Apollo.] - next. 

b8ob Holland Pliny Tl. ^41 The Apolllnar games. 

ApoUinarifon (fiujrline«Ti&n), a. [f. L. Apot- 
tincfri-s of Apollo : also a proper name + -an.J 

A. eutj. 1. Sacred to or in honour of Apollo. 

1738 Chambers Cyct. Sngp. s.v„ The Apollinarlan games. 

A Of or pertaining to Apollinaris of Laoaicea, 
a noted heretic of the 4th c., who held peculiar 
opinions on the Incarnation. 
s8eo Pearson Creed ( 186 p 281 The Apullinarlan heresy. 

B. sh. An adherent 01 the opinions of Apollinaris. 
1388 T. Roger* 39 Art. (1607) 44 Some will haxe a nna- 

teraity of persons, not a Trinity So . . the Apolfinarians 
did hold. 183a Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 191 Collier . . 
era* . . ia hb religious . . speculations . . an Apollinarian. 

ApoUianist. lOh. (ad. mcd.L. Apollinfi- 
risto , f. APol/indr-is: see 1 st J ^ Apoi.ltnaRTAH sh. 

*640 Bv. Hall Chr. Matter. 37/, Makes Christ of meal, 
therefore not of the bleased Virgin, therefore an ApollinarisL 
170a tr. J.s Wards Prim. Fathers aa8 Ap<41iitftri-U* who be- 
lieved that the Divinity of Christ was instead of a Soul to 
his Body. s88a Schatp Hsrxog's Encyst Ret. Knarul. 109. 

Apollonian (®p f\d* niMi), a. ff. L. Apolloni-us , 
a. Gr. dfruAAdivi-ot of Apollo; also pr. name 4- -jam ] 

1. Pertaining to, resembling, or having the cha- 
racteristics of Apollo, the sun-god of tne Greeks 
and Romans, the patron of music and poetry. 

.*h Gprbtrr Counsel H v| a, To destroy the very founda- 
tion of it ; partly on pretence that . . the string of an Apollo- 
nian-like harp did not sound pleasing to their ear*, a b8r* j 
Shelley Hymn ta Merc. Ixfii, Every Apollonian limb Is 1 
clothed with speed, and might, and manliness. 

2. Of Apollonius of Perga, a famous Greek geo- 
meter and investigator of conic sections. 

B7U7-3B Chambers Cyct. av. Hyperbola. The Apollonian 
Hyperbola is . . the Hyperbola oft he first kind \ thus called 
in contradistinction to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds. 
1798 Atwood in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII, *06 The Apo!- 
Ionian or conic paraboln. 

Apollonio (nrpj%nik\ a. rare. [f. Gr. diroX- 
kto -or (see prec.) »■ -ic.] Of or pertaining to Apollo, j 
1880 Max MOi.i.i.r Sckst. Ess. 1. 456 One large web of 
Apollonic theology. 

Apollo nioon. [f. as prec, siter harmonicon , 
etc.J (See quot ) 

1834 Penny Cyct. II. 185/9 A Patton icon , the name given 
to a chamber organ of vast power, supplied with both keys 
and barrels . . first exhibited . . in 1817. a 1849 II. Cole- 
ridge Ess. 1. 30s Sing * Songs of Reason * to the grinding of 
a steam apollonlcon. 

ApollonlMO (ftnp>lAi9ix), V. rarer 1 , [f. as prec. 

4- -ixk.] To act the Apollo ; to decide oracularly 
on the merits of music, poetry, etc. 

i8|8 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII, 399 The literary patient 
under thb influenza . . imagines himself authorized to Apol- 
lonian 

Apollofthip (UpfkTppV nonce-wd. [t Apollo 
+ -ship.] The pceition of Apollo; pre-eminence 
in poetry and prophecy. J . 

1887 J* H* SnauNO in Fartn. Rev. WKL 784 Predestinate 
to ApoQoship, the godship of prophecy; the goaship of soag. 

il Apollyoa (ip^li^i). [L., a. Gr. AroXAiW, 
pr. pple. of dToAXu-eiv to destroy.] The destroyer, 
a name given to the Devil; whence Apoliyonist, a 
subject or follower of Apollyon. 
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ct^m Rowland 4 Ot. 1909 Mahoun, And appo t yne that he 
emWvedc. *8ef P. Fletcmk* {title t 31 m Locu*ss,ar Apol- 
lyenbtoi IS*e Rev. ix. 3 bl] 1898 Bunyan Pitgr. 93% 
espied afoul Fbmd coming over . .to meet Mm; Maiamm 
il /(iM&Wi 

tipo'logll, a- Oh. rarer', [f. L. apoiog-us, 
Gr. dxuXoy-or, story + -alI.] Of the nstuie of an 
apologue or Cable. 

*83* ITaquHAirr Jewel Wks. 1834, *9* Allegories of all 
■oru. whether apologal, afiebulatery, paraboiary, etc 

t ApO'lOgfir. Oh. [f. prec. <f -KRl.] One who 
tells apologues, a fabulist 

tfies Burton A mat. Mel. 111. IL v. il, A mouse (smith an 
Apulogen was brought up in a chest. 8833 Waterhouse 
Apot.Eaasn .93 8 (L. A sober apologer. 

Apolfigltio (fipptkkige'tik), a. and sh. Alio 7 
apologottque, apollogetiok. [a. Fr. apologdtique, 
ad. L. apologpticus , a Gr. Awokoyifruttn fit for de- 
fence, t uwokoyK taint to speak in defence : see 
Apolouv.] A. a*ij. 

1 . Of the nature of a defence ; vindicatory. 

1849 i title) An Apologetic Declaration of the conscientious 
Presbyterians of the Province of London. lya* A Collins 


Presbyterians of the Province of London, lyai A. Colu ms 
Gr. Car. Retig. 46 Many apologetick writings of the andont 
Christians. 1873 Encyst. Brit . ted. 9 s.v. Apologetics, Augus- 
tine's . . De Civitate Dei is apologetic in so far as it en- 
deavours to show that Christianity and the church are the 
only ark of safety. 

2. Regretfully acknowledging or excusing fault or 
failure 

*835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xvtii. 170 Forced to speak 
in a subdued and apologetic tone. 1867 1 )ickk nr Lett. u8$o> 
II.M.S All manner of apologetic messages. 

B sb. 

L A formal apology for, or defence of, a person, 
doctrine, course of action, etc. 

*6*3 Bacon Adr>. Learn. (i6ao) To Reader 1 The iutended 
Apologetique . . b not publish d. a 1733 Noam Lives 1. 335 
That all, which did nut then please, must be attributed to 
the Lord Keeper and not to him. A stately apologetic ! 
*73* Jo run Pled. Hist. 1. 239 Tcrtullian in his Apologetic, 
inveighs . .against the inconsistency anil absurdity of this. 

2. pi or colled, sing. The defensive method of 
argument ; often spec. The argumentative defence 
ofChristianity. 

stm Noam £imv( tBe6>Il. 146 To drop these apologetics. 
>894 Penny i 'yd. II. 169/9 The science of apologetics . . was 
unknown till the attacks of the adversaries of Christianity 
assumed a learned and scientific character. 188a A theme it tn 
25 Nov. 700/1 The kind ol liook . . most rational of all in the 
way of Christian apologetic. 

Apo logB-tiORl, II. [f. as prec. + -AL1.] 

1. * Al*OLoOXTic a. 1 . 

a 1600 Hooker Keel. Pol. vitt. 505 Writings apologetics’ of 
her royal authority. 1840 Fuller AM Redrv ., Bradford 
(1867) L *19 A long apologetical oration of his own inno- 
cency. 189 Jowett Romans II. 580 The former have a 
dogmatical/tlte latter an apologetical character. 

2. « Apolocktic J. 

<634 R. H. Saleme Regim. Pref. 1, I thought fit to wave 
all Apologetical I expressions, of this Workes wealcenesse. 
1883 Lecky Rational. (18781 11. 88 Persecution became lan- 
guid . . grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 

Ap0lOf8‘ti0tllT l adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY*.] In 
apologetic manner ; by way of apology. 

■649 C. Walrrr Hist. huL-p. 11. *4* These Letter* . . being 
Apologetically published for satisfaction of the Souldicry. 
1836 Car. Fox Jruls. I. 93 Coleridge . . murmured apolo- 
getically 4 1 got that book cheap.' 

t ▲polo'gioal, a. Oh. [f. Gr. dwokoyia de- 
fence, or dv6kuy»ot fable + -ical.] 

1. Of the nature of an apology or defence. 

■8*7 Shar/han r’z Fteire Pref. A nj, I had of him . . an 
Epistle or Apologies} preamble . . directed vnto you. 1863 
J. Brown (title) An aixiloiricalt K elation of the particular 
Sufferings of the faithfull Ministers . . of the Church. 

2. Of the nature of an apologue, parable, or fable. 

<-1633 T. Adam* IVhs. (i86*t II. 166 (D.) To thi* silent 

objection Christ makes an apological answer. 

t Apo'logifm. Ohr 9 fad. Gr. Avokoyiop-hi 
the rendering of an account, t. dwokny({-eoPai ; but 
referred in meaning to Afologizk, Apologist.] 4 A 
defence or excuse, a speech or written answer made 
in Juatification of anyone.' Blount Glossogr. 1616. 

Apologist ifipriadaist). [a Fr. apologists, f. 
Gr. dwokoyia defence, after drraywtor-itt, owpior- 
lit, etc. : see Apology and -ist.] One who apo- 
logizes for, or defends by argument ; a proleased 
literary champion. 

1840 Hr. Hall Egisc, 1. 19 The Apologist profosseth fm 
them, that they greatly desired to conserve the government 
of the Bishop*. tuB Young Levs Fame vi. < 1757) 156 Thus 
p l * sd > the devir* fair apologist. *844 Ln. B rough am Brit. 
Const, xv. 186*) *33 Mr. Hume, the itaundi apolo gfa l of 
.. all the Stuart*. s868 Glaustone Juv. Muudt vii (1870) 
184 Never wax the heathen creed . . so sublimated, a* when 
it perished under the blows of the Christian apologia*. 

AaologflM (IpF'lddgais). v. [Apology + - it* ; 
cf.Gr. dwokvyfaeOai to speak in defence : dwnkoyi{- 
soAai, to which the formation correspond^ is a 
deriv. of dwhkoyog Apolot.uk.] 

1. intr. To speak in, or serve as, justification, 
explanation, or palliation of m fault, failure, or 


defensive aigumcnts ; to make excuses. Alio 
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modem mage: To acknowledge and cxpft ere regret 
for a fault without defence, hr war of reparation 
to the feelings 6f the penon affected. Const far. 

*997 Dmnu. Cio. Wars iv.il, Enforced to apologia* With 
foraim states Car two enormous things, ml H. Hoax 
Anita. Ath. Fra£ tv, I can justly apologias for ay selfthat 


apologised for. im Mem. P. Drake Dad.. Circumstances 
which might well have apologized far such a Conduct, i860 
Corttk. Magi 043 We are wont in a sneaking, contemptible 
sort of way, to apologue tor our holiday*. 1878 Seeley 
Stem 111. 497 Stein, a* usual, nine hy over-emphatic ex* 
premiere for which he later freely apologises. 

1 2 . tram, (by omission of prepOfrr.) Obs. rare . 
*733 Swift Apol Win, 1753 IV. 1. sxa Tht doctor takes hi* 
hinttvooi hence, T apologue hi* late offence. 
ApologiBW* (Iprldd^oiizai). [f. prec. 4 --*rV] 
One who apologizes (in modem usage for a fault 
or offence ; in early me * Apologist). 

i66e H. Mote Myst. Godl. nr. iL 6s Another tort of Apo- 
fo£fotr® for Heathenism. 1877 J. H[anmrr] View of Antic , 
*39 (T.) Hie apologised labour to free him. 


Defence, vindication, offering of an apology. 

iflts(/ftlr) Anti-Coton .. for the apologising of the Jesuites 
Doctrine. 

Apologni (oc pJW). Also 6-7 -logy, 7 -logo, 
[a. Fr. apologue, ad. L apologue, a. Gr. AwAkoya t 
account, story, fable, f. Aw6 off + Xbyot speech.] 
An allegorical story intended to convey a useful 
lesson ; a moral fable. (Applied more especially 
to a story in which the acton or ipeakem are taken 
from the brute creation or from inanimate nature ) 
135 * 6 Latimbi Stem, f Hem. U845) aro To teach the 
people m apologies bringing io how one beast talketh with 
another. 1607 Tomkll Four-footed Roasts 578 A pretty 
apology of a league thnt was made betwixt the wolves ana 
the sheep. 1699 1 Ikntlev Phal. 496 ASiop a poor Slave could 
make Apologues at Samoa. 1837-9 Hai.lam Hist . Lit. (1847) 
II. it8 Employing the veil of apologue. 1B79 Farrar Pant 
I.633 The apologue of the self-asserting members in z Cor. 
xil remind* us at once of the ingenious fable of Menenius 
Agrtppa. 

Apology (Ipfldd.;!), sb. [v?a. Fr. apologie', ad. 
L. apologia (also in Eng. use), a. Gr. AnoKoyla de- 
fence, a speech in defence, f. dud away, off 4- -Kayla 


1 . The pleading off from a charge or imputation, 
whether expressed, implied, or only conceived as 
possible ; defence of a person, or vindication of on 
institution, etc , from accusation or aspersion. 

f S33 Mote ( title > Apologie of Syr Thomas More, Knyght : 
made by him, after he had geuen ouer the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Koglande. 1589 F. Trigge (M/e) An Apo- 
logie or Defence of our Daycs. 169* Baxter Samtd /test 


by Apology be maintained 
I J. iv. 165 And before the 


made by mm, after he had geuen ouer the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Koglande. 1589 F. Trigob (M/e) An Apo- 
logie or Defence of our Daycs. 169* Baxter Samtd Rest 

I. v. 1x660)56 Now they shall both by Apology be maintained 
just. 1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. iv. 165 And before the 
same great Court of Areopagus* Paul made his Apology. 
1796 Hr. Watson (title) An Apology for the Bible, *83© 

J. H. Newman Difficult . Astatic. 4 Apologie* for various 
of the great doctrines of the faith. 1876 M. Davies UttaHk. 
Loud. 136 A very manful . . apologia was that with which 
Mims Miller favoured the large audience. 

2 . Less formally: Justification, explanation, or 
excuse, of an incident or course of action. 

1588 Shako. L. L. L. v.L 14* His enter and exit shall bee 
strangling a Snake ; and 1 will haue an Apologie for that 
purpose. >7*5 Dk For Voy. round World (1840) 949 *111* 
consequence of those measures will be the best apology for 
my conduct. 1804 Dibdim Ltbr. Corny. 58, 1 make no apology 
to the readers for the subjoined extract. *8 m Prescott 
Philip ll, 1. in. vi. 385 To furnish an apology lor hit dose 
confinement, a story was got up of an attempt to escape. 


one's action that no offence was intended, coupled 
with the expression of regret for any that may have 
been given ; or, a frank acknowledgement of the 
offence with expression of regret for it, by way of 
reparation. 

1594 Smaks. Rick. Ill , 111. viL 104 My Lord, there neede* 
no such Apologie. 1687 Milton P. L. ix. 834 In her face 
excuse Cam* Prologue, end Apologie to prompt, sfioe Ray 
Disc. PreC 14, 1 have in this Edition removed one Subject 


of Apology. IMS Chatham Lett. iv. at If you are forced to 
desire further information . . do It with Draper apologies for 
the trouble you give. *848 1* Hunt jar of Honey x. 136 
After many apologies for the liberty he was taking. 

A. Something which, as it were, merely appear* 
to apologize for the absence of what ought to have 
been there ; a poor substitute. 

1754 Cattnmssetsr No. ij Waistcoat* edged With a narrow 
cord, which eervea as an apology for lac*. *838 C. Mathews 
in Lfe (1879) 1* *> Gibbon, the historian, was said to have had 
no noee at all, only an apology for one. *874 Forster 
Dickens xso To swallow a hasty apology for a dinner. 

H Obsolete form of Afoloud*, q.v. 

t Apo logy, v . Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To 
apologise. 

sfoaHEYWooD Rstg. Trap. in. 53 Thus much let me for 
himApoUgi*. Tsfiyt J. Webster (ftn Webster) For which 
he can not wall apology. 

Apomoooonotov («*p*im* kprmftai). [f. Gr. M 
away, off ♦ length + plrn-er measure.] An 
ioftrumeot for measuring the distance of object*. 

*86p In Eng. Meek. *3 July 389/3 The only mistake which 
could occur ui Using the apomecometsr weuld he in ■tuning 
a wrong level 


Ap oao oomotgy («'pD»mfk£m*tri). ft. M 

prec. + Gr. -ptrpia measuring.] The art or science 
of measuring the distanoes of objects. 

197a Dm Math. Prgf. 16 To vndsrstand [by geometry] . • 
how fitrre, a thing seene (on land or water* is from the 
m ea surer .. may be called Apomecometrie. [Id PutLutm, 
Bailey, and mod. Dicta 1 

t A*pom«L Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. <bro>Xz.] ‘A 
kind cm decoction prepared of honey or an honey- 
comb mixed with vinegar, and boiled a short time.* 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. 

[1697 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 509 Apomeli is made also 
after the tike manner.] 168s Blount 6 lotsogr., ApomeL 
▲ppmorphia iKpemfitii). Chem. [f. Gr. Aw 6 
from + Mohphia.J A white crystalline powder, 
Cp H u NO , obtained by heating morphia with an 
excess of hydrochloric acid : also Apomorphlne. 

1869 Eng. Meek, t Oct. 43/1 The physiological effects of 
apomarphui are very different from those of morphia. 1879 
H. Wood Tkernp. 1x879) 438 Dr. Gee was the first to Re- 
nounce that apomorphia is a certain and prompt emetic; 

Apon, obs. form of Upon. 

Apon«iirogrfophy ( 8 r;ptf,niurpgr 4 fi). [f.Aro- 
nkuro-sjs 4 - -graph t ] The description of aponeu- 
roses. 1880 in SysL Sac. Lex. 

Apomrarology (-^ldd^h. [f. as prec. 4- -LOGY; 
ef. mod.Fr. aponetsrofogie .] The scientific study of 
aponeuroses. 1899 > n Worcester. 

H Ap0H8U0fliS sis). Phys. PI. -os. [L., 
a. Gr. Aruotvenatt, f. Avorevpb-w to change into a 
tendon, f. Awl off, away + r#C por sinew.] A white, 
shining, fibrous membrane, sometimes serving ss 
the sheath of a muscle, sometimes forming the con- 
nexion between a muscle and a tendon. 

1676 in PhiL Trans . X I. 769 The lower [musclel . . arise* 
from the vertebras of the loyns, and ends in the same apo- 
neurosis. i8oa Abehnethv Surg.Ohserv. 94, 1 removed the 
cyst from off the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle. 
1879 Mivabt F.lem. Anal. viiL aSi Muscles are . . separated 
from each ocher by membranes termed aponeuruies. 

Apoainroao (-ptik), a. Phys. [ad. Fr. apo- 
murotipu'. see prec. and 10.] Of, peitaining to. 
or consisting of, aponeuroses. 

1791 Stack in Phil. Treats. XLV1I. 307 An interior apo- 
neurotic lamina. 1849 Todd ft Bowman Phys. Aunt. I. it 
Aponeurotic, tendinous expansions, [are] . . very useful In 
protecting the walls of cavities. 

AponGurotomy (p’tdmi). [f. Aponkuro-wh 
4 - Gr. -ropia cutting.] Dissection of the aponeu- 
roses. 1899 in Wobcestkr. 


A-poop (&p /7 p), advb.pkr. [A prepA f Poop 
On tne poop, astern. 

[1997 J. Payne Royal Exck. 33 Steere at an ynch, or miss 
the haven, a fogg, at the entrant, itorme and bellow on poops.] 
xS*9 wTievino Knickerb. il il (1849) 88 She . . could get 
along very nearly aa fast with the wind ahead, as a-poop. 
t ApOOT, v. Obs . rare- 1 . In4*pore. [a.OFr. 
apevri-er , apauri-er to impoverish.] 
n 1400 MS. Cmsttak CHalliw.) To hem that were aporet in 
his londe. 

Apopmptto (sep^pe*mptik), a. and sb. rare. 
[ad. Gr.dwovrfiBne-dv, f.Awo~wlpw-nrto send away.] 


the heed and brain 
noee. mouth, etc. N 

tA^OphlMpI 

1706 PiHLum, Ape 


▲porann»zjTB. 

Mart. Cempit. u S Cupping the heed and Mistering the 
neck (in Apoplexy] siJmEy little if ApophkgmaKims will 
not do. BSQS In Johnsom: and in mod. fhets. 

t A^opEtafUfo'tM&lIv a and sb. AM* Obs. 
[f. *epopk/cgwatiae t id. Gr. drefliypif/f-w to 
purge away phlegm 4 - -ant: cf. anscsthenasM. (fVob. 
there was mod.L. apophUgmaiHSre, dbttem.) 

aysi Quincy is died in Jomwion. t«| Cm AM aaas CyeL 
Supp* APapk tigmnU stmle are of two khiS, one admin ktred 
by uw way of the mouth . . the other given hy the nostrils. 

MM. oh. [£ ***• 

fhlegmatiu (aec piM.)'f'WM-ANnUFU A, OA 

cjicremenu from the brain by the Pallet, 
t Apo*phorot. Obsr* [ad. L. apopkaritMM, a. 
Gr. dro^pfrov thing carried away, present, f. dno- 
V*fp-ein to bear away.] (See quot.) 

Meg Cockrsam, Apemersi, a new yearea gift. *878 800- 
lokar. Ape p kor et , a thing p rsss n ted at tome solemn time; 


▲pop&thafrm, »poth#gtt(crpdHm). Forms: 
6 apothegma, apo(ph)thngme l 7 apophthom, 
7- apothegm, 6 - apophthegm, [ad. (perh. through 
med.L. 'apothegma ) Gr. dvtyfeyjin something 
clearly spoken, a terse saying, t dw wpkiyy-eakat to 
speak one's opinion clearly, £ M forth 4 - 
*o$at to utter a sound, speak The spelling apo- 
thegm was the more usual till preference was ex- 
pressed in Johnson's Diet, for apophthegm, which in 


ITS] Chambers Cycl. Supp. av., The antients had certain 
holy days, wherein they took leave of the god* with apo- 
pemptic aong*. xtig LttcrcL Brit. 1 1. 470 They diunuted 
them, following them to the altars with apopemplic hymns. 
B. sb. A farewell hymn. 

>783 Chambers Cycl Supp., Apo/emftie . . a hymn ad- 
dressed to a stranger on hi* departure from a place 10 his 
own country. 


phthegme , Sp. apothegma^ It. apotegma.'] A term, 
pointed saying, embodying an important truth in 
lew words ; a pithy or sententious maxim. 

13*3-87 Foxs A. 4 M. III. ms metrg. state , Another Ap» 
thegma of D. Taylor. 197s Borsxwkll Armaria 11. toft b, 
HU Apothegm* or word. Cor vnttm. vies una. tg96 J. 
Hooker Girald. Hist, tret in Hotinsh. II. 97 A Graue and 
ulthi* apophthegms*. *848 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Rp. >3 
The Apotnegmra, or reputed reply** of wiadome, whereof 
many are to be eeea in Dmthis. 1791 Bobwku. Johnson 
(1816) II. 360 Johnson suddenly uttered . . an apophthegm, 
at which many will start ; * Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel’ *813 Knox&Jssb Corr. 11. 170 The apothegms, 
and aculcated sayings of the ancients. 183s Scott Teaum. 
(1854) 359 Hearing hia misery made .. the ground of apo- 
thegms and proverbs. rfM Milman Lot. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xiv. v. eo4 The rare talent or comp r es si ng a mass of profound 
thought into an apophthegm, lira F areas Paul L 503 The 
admirable Hebrew apophthegm, Learn to say I do not know. 

AjwplitlLftgmatio, »pothfogm- (« : i»iNg* 

mce’tik), a. [ad. Gr. AwofSiy/tartK-bt sententious : 
see prec. and -10.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an apophthegm , addicted to the use of 
apophthegms ; sententious, pithy. 

1796 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XX. 517 The utnity ol 
apophthegmatic instruction. 1840 Sis J. Stephen Fed. 
Miog. II. 4*0 The apophthegmadc sententtousnom of Burke. 

ArpopntlMgBuraoAl, »poth«gxa^ [f.« 


own country. 

Apopstilcmi (xpupe’t&laa), a. Bot. [f. Gr. Av 6 
away 4- oimKsiv petal +• -oua.] Having distinctly 
separate or free petals. 

wys Bennett ft Dyer Sachf Rot . 471 If the leave* of the 
perianth-whorl are not coherent, but free, this is expressed 
by the term* . . eieutkerosepntous or aposrpalous, and tleu* 
theropetetious or apopetetlous. 

lApOphasil (Upfffisis). Ehet. [L.. a. Gr. 
dwbflao it denial, £ Anoupdt at to * speak off,' deny.] 
1897 J, Smith Myst. R / ut . >64 Apophaus . . a kind or an 
Irony, whereby we deny that we say or do* that which w* 
especially say or doe. >7S3 Ck amoks* Cycl. Supp., Apopka- 
its . . whereby we really say or advi»e a thing under a feigned 
show of passing over, or dissuading it. (In mod. Did*.] 
f Mft f a. and sb. Med. Obs. [mod. 

formation, not on Gr. analogies, with reference to 
A*oQK*ytiail(-*ut (see below) and form of I'iilkg- 
ratio.] A. adj. Promoting the removal of phlegm ; 
expectorant. B. sb. (sc agent.) 

17*7 Swift Gntiivtr m. vi. ei6 Administer to each of them 
. . apophlegmatioL 179s Bailey. Apapklsgtnatieh Medi- 
cine, medicine* to be chewed that have the faculty to purge 
the head and brain of cold phlegyaatidt humour* by the 


prec. 4- -ALl.] - prec. 

sgBp Nab he Altssotsd for Parra/ 15 b, Such a Chao* of 
common place* no apothegmatical Lycoathenes euer con- 
ceited. 1603 Holland Plutarck 167 iRJ That *popfc||3f> 
matical and powerful speech of theirs. *897 Lytton Atkests 
1. 193 The apothegmeticml Hipparchus. 

Aq7oplitli8gmfo*tiofoll7, apothegm-, adv. 
rare . [f. prec. 4- -LT*.] In an apophthegmatic 
manner ; lenten tioualy, pithily. 

s 8 m J. Taylor .Water P.. Wit 4 Mirth Dad.. Wka. It. 
176 Quip*, and Ierkc*; Auothegmaticalhr bundled vp and 
garbled. HMf Thornihiry True as Steel 1 f. 133 'Alt iraarrelB,' 
■aid die Emperor apophthegasatacally, 'have two ride*.' 

▲pmhthftgmatlRt, apothegm- 

fn&tist). [f. Gr. AsriMpBeyftarr- (AnZjkiypa) Apo- 
PHTHEGK + -18T.] A professed maker of apo- 
phthegms. 

*7*7 Port Art Sinkitig 115 A poet or orator would have 
no more to do but to send . . to the ironist for hi* *an a»m», 
to the apothsgmatist for his sentence*. 


in SysL Sec. lax. as 4 old term.' 
I'tioaL a* Med. Obs. ~ prec. 
(egttmiical Medicines. 


f ApopUffiafrfilBb Afed. Obs . [ad. Gr. 
AuotpKsyparuff^ r, £ AwwftXevftartfa us : sec below.] 

1 . The action of purging phlegm from the head. 
*793 Cbambkes CytL supp., Apephlegmatism by the 

mouth is a kind of particular Salivation. 

2 . An apophlegmatie agent or treatment. 

*8tf DaniellC hteode A read. (17 17) 184 Strange Speech . . 


to the apothynatisi for bu sentence*. 

Ayophthrenatlw, apsthsgxnp (wpepeg- 
mataiz\ v. [fTat prec. + -me.] To write or speak 
in apophthegms. Hence apophthegmotlaing vM. 

sb. and ppl. a. 

1789 Falky Philos. I. Pref. (R.) This sententious apotheg- 
matlnng style. s8*8 Todd, Apotkegmatize. 

J^pophygt (ftp^rfidgi). Arch. [a. Gr. Awospvyb 
'escape,' nence 'the curve with which the shaft 
escapes into the base or capital,' £ boo-^evyetr to 
flee away. In L. apophygis, mod.Fr. apophyge\ 
hence better re'pofidx.] Tne part of a column where 
It springs out of its base, or joins its capital, usually 
moulded into a concave sweep or cavett*. 

1983 1 . Shuts Archsi . Ciija, The second part Jef dw 
Capital! ] deuide into 3 partes t • of those ahatbe for Echinus 
. . the rest is lafto for the 3 JUnges which ba relied Apo- 


. . the rest is lefto for the 3 JUnges which ba relied Apo- 
phiges. or AmalL 1719 Glauogr. Nova, Apapkyge.. b that 
part of a column where It seems to fly out ofitsbasa . . and 
begins to shoot upwards. 187a Shipley Gleet. Reel. Tsrtttt 

* *Pt,. .1 Inn .ni ImMmm nflkn 


'411 The a 
shaft of a 


iyge or curvature at the top and bottom of the 


▲pOvhjllitft (Ipp hlait, orpoft'bit). Mitt. [mod. 
f. Gr. aro off 4 fvkkov leaf 4 - 1 TE ; ' >0 named by 
Haily, v8o;, in allusion to its tendency to exfoliate 


JLPOFHTIftlaOUB. 


800 


APO8TA8IBIX 


wider the blow-pipe * ( Dene).] A zeolitic mineral, 
a hydrated silicate of lime and potash, with a trace 
of fluorine; occurring in glassy square prisma or 
octahedrons, or laminated masses, with a pearly 
lustre ; widely distributed in nature, and produced 
artificially. 

ttso Sdm. Rev. XVII. 1*9 The sparry lustre which 
characterises apophyllite. 1878 Lawrence Cotta'* Rock* 
Clou. 36 Apophyllite is found in the geodic eavitics of vol- 
canic rocks. 

ApophyllOUS (neprirlaa), a. Bet. rare, [f. as 
prec. 4* -oum.J Having the sepals distinct. 

sSts Bennett ft Dyer Sack/ Bot . 471 Where there Is only 
one perianth-whorl, and it is desired to stats that] it con- 
sists of. . free leaves, the terms eUutherofoyUaus or afo- 
ihvlhnuL DiftV be lifted. 

jLpophysary (iprfisiri), a. Pkys . [ad. Fr. 
afophysaire : see below and -ary.] — Apophysial. 

1637 Pinny Cyct. VI II. 509/1 The ethmoid surface of the 
temporal bone . . is .. a portion of a hollow transverse cylinder, 
with an apophysary lamina Imm ianto aPophyseure\ 

▲popnjwtft (ipffii/it), a. Bot. rare. [£ Apo- 
phtm-ib 4- -atm (See quot.) 

1863 Bkrkblkv Brit. Mosses, Gloss., APofoysato, famished 
with an apophysis. 1S80 in Syd. Soc. Ltx . 
ApopAFSiftl («pefi*zial),«. rare . I .ess correctly 
apophyaal. [f. Apophtbi-s + -al.] Belonging to, 
or of the nature of, an atmphysis. 

tBp Richardson GeoL vilL 939 The ventral valve fin 
Bmchiopoda] . . supports . . the apophysal apparatus. s8Bo 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Apophysial Joint, the tender point over a 
vertebral spinous process which is neat to tlie place of exit of 
a painful spinal nerve. 

lApOpvil* (lpffoliV PI. ... Alio 7-8 »po- 
pbTM. [a. Gr. dw6tpva *r off-nhoot, f. dxo from + 
#tW growth. Cf. Fr. apophyse, also used in English 
in 17 -1 8th c.] 

1 . Pkys. A natural protuberance or process, arising 
from, and forming a continuous part of, a bone ; 
ttp. one of the processes on the spinal vertebrae, 
rixi Cotcn., Prod t .. the Processe, Apophyse, or out- 


lunruiy iub m conine. 17U r mtt. / raws, acviii. 3a 1 
rocky apophyse of the ear bone. >847-9 Todd Cyct. Am 
$ Pkys. 1 V. 370/a The paramastoid apophysis is dilated. 

A Bot. A dilatation of the bate of the theca 
■pore-case in some mosses. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Boi.xxxii. 491 A kind of receptacle 
. . called by Linnaeus Apophysis, by Haller the Disk. 1863 
Berksliy Brit. Mown iiL n In an early stage of growth 


early stage . _ 

belongs quite os much to the stem as the 

'Apoplftotlo (sepsple'ktilc), a. and sb. [ad. Fr. 
mpopUetique (16th c. in Littre) or L. apoplecticus , 
a. Or. dmX^/rrurvt apoplectic, f. dvdwAqarov dis- 
abled by a stroke, f. ivovX^astir : see Apoplexy 
and -10.J A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or causing, apoplexy. 

1611 Beaum. ft Fu Triumph, lion. 1, An apoplectic fit I 
use to have. After my heats in war carelessly cool'd. 1760 
Goldrm. C/t. World xviii.(i837)68 Choang fell lifeless in an 
apoplectic fit upon the floor. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
xxxv. tC D. ed.) 979 One of your stiff-starched apoplectic 
cravats. 1878 A. Hamilton Jverv. Dis. 85 Certain elements 
of the apoplectic attack. 

2 . Suffering from, or showing symptoms of, apo- 
plexy. Also fig. 

17ml in Bailey. 1743 tr. ff outer's Surf. 354 The Operation 
has been twice performed by me on two apoplectic Patients. 
rxBta Miss Austen Manqf. Pk. (1831) 17 A short-necked, 
apoplectic sort of fellow. 1837 Dickens Pichtu. (1847) 916/1 
A gentleman with an apoplectic countenance. 1863 Ki 
Re*. Georgia 61 The 1 


. (183X) 17 i 

. . JlCKENS Pickw. (18. 

A gentleman with an apoplectic countenance. 1863 
Ren. Georria 61 ' 11 m swollen, apoplectic-looking cotton bags. 
+8. Of use against apoplexy ; - A NT apoplectic. 
>678 tr. Charred Royal Pharmac. 014 This Balsom bears 

the Name of Ai 

against Apoplex! 
balsam. 1733 Bj 
plex^. (Not in Johnson.] 


f Afeplectich by reason it is a great Remedy 
ilexlea. 170a Addison Italy i 1766) 47 Apoplectic 
13 Bailey, Apo/lcctick . . good against the apo- 
t in Johnson.] 

. One liable to, or suffering from, apoplexy. 
a 1670 Hackkt A bp. Williams II. 114 (D.) So often we see 
there is life in an apoplectick, though he seem to be dead. 
17a! Bradley Pam. Diet, a v. Lethargy, Those who fall into 
at should be manag'd as pituitous Apoplectick s. 

“ , a. arch. [I. prec. 4 -alL] 


L- Apoplectic i. 

1696 Blount Glouogr., Apopieet/caApartuining to the apo- 
plexy. 1668 Loud. Go*, ccxxvii/a Dangerously ill of an 
Apoplectical distemper. 1779 Johnson in Bonutll u8i6) 
111. 155 Mr. Thrale has Wen m extreme danger from an 
apoplectical disorder. 

2 . -Apoplectic a- 

risg Crooks Body of Man 300 Such men as dye Apo- 
plecticalL 1739 Baddam Mom. A*. Soc. 140 The one, lame 
of the gout; the other, extremely appoplecticaL 
8. - Apoplectic 3. 

179s Bailey, Afopiocticmt . . good against Apoplexy. 1733 
Chambers Cyct. Supp., Apoplectical medicines , a name used 
by some for what we move properly call matapopiecNcs. 

Apoylft'etiftftlly, outv. [f. prcc. 4 -ly *.] In an 
apoplectic manner ; with symptoms of apoplexy. 

life Miss Braddon AsPh 1. 156 The Rector was sighing, 


somewhat apoplcctkally. 

JLpoplootifbrm (tepople'ktifjtom), a. Path, [a, 
Fr. apoplectiform*', see Apoplectic and -poem.] 
Having the form of apoplexy. 

1878 Uartuolow Mot. Med. (1879) 345 The apoplectiform 


vari e ty of acute cerebral congestion. 1878 A. Hamilton 
Akim Din. 6 Toe apoplectiform variety . . is . . generally a 
s tight cerebral hemorrhage. 

A'pOplex. arch. [ad. L. apoplixis, a. Gr. dsrd- 

wkffli, variant of dwovAqftaJ » Apoplexy. 

qg| Klyot Cast. Heltk (1341) 46 Immoderate sleep maketh 
y* Body apt unto patois, apoplexis, foiling siknes. s6ef 
H JloMSOM Volpono u iv. 36 How do’s his apoplexeT 1890 
Loan Hum. undent. 111. vi. (ed. 31 946 An Apoplex (may] 
lease neither Sense, nor Understanding, no nor Life 1790 
CoUfcaiDGK Happiness 1. 34 Apoplex of licavy head That 
surely alms his dart of lead. 

rlwflsYDEN Brit. Rsdrv. 939 And here the sons of God 
are petrified with woe ; An apoplex of grief. 

▲* 90 plaz f v. arch. [f. prcc. sb. ; chiefly In pa. 
pplej To strike with apoplexy, paralyze, benumb. 

ifas Shake. Ham. 111. iv. 73 Sure, that sense la apoplex ’ti. 
1604 Hey wood Guuaik. 111. 160 Finding her husband . . apo- 
plext in all his limbes. Ibid. vm. 40.3 To apoplex all the 
vicall spirits, itr 3 Byron Let. Wks. 101a 1 1. 069 If suddenly 
apoplexed, would tie rest in his graver 
t Apmlftllouf , a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next 4 
*«>uh ; c C acrimonious.] Of a|>oplectic nature. 

a 1734 Arbuthnot (in Ogilvic) Apoplexious and other con- 
generous diseases. 

Apoplexy («-pe,pleksi). Forms: 4-7 apo- 
plexie (4-5 poplexie, 6 popleaya), 7- apoplexy. 

fa. Fr. apoplexie , ad. L apoplexia (occas. used in 
Eng.), a. Or. dwowAtjfia name of the same malady, 
f dwowkrjao-tty to disable by a stroke, f. dev oil, 
(in comb.) completely 4 w*fae-tty to strike.] 

1 . A malady, very sudden in its attack, which 
arrests more or less completely the powers of sense 
and motion ; it is usually caused by an effusion of 
blood or serum in the brain, and preceded by giddi- 
ness, partial loss of muscular power, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer NnnPr. T. 91 Napoplcxie[r;.r. ne poplexie] 
ne snento nat hir heed. Thbvisa Barth. De P. K. 111. 
XV.1149O 79 Apoplexia is a euyll that makith o man 1 cm all 
maner feling. igM Lyhdksay Mouanhe iv. 5117 Sum ar 
disAoluit suddantlye Be Cattarue or be Poplesye. 1397 
Shakn. 9 Hen. IP, 1. ii. 196 This Apoplexie is (as 1 take it a 
kind of Lethargic, a deeping of the blood, a horson Tingling. 
■74 » Thomson Cast, indol. lxxvii. 69a Whilst Apoplexy 
cramm'd Intemperance knocks Down to the (pound at once, 
as butcher fclleth ox. x86x Hulmk Moq n ih- T andon 1. ii. 

1 1 Frequent apoplexies would be the result, 

b. in Falconry. 

1614 Markham Cheapo Hvsb. (1693) 163 The Apoplexie or 
falling euill in Hawkcs. 17*8 Bradley Fam. Diet., APo- 
piiJty . . a Disease that seixes the Heads of Hawks, com- 
monly by reason of two much Grease and Store of Blood. 

2. transf. or fig. 

a Pasqttil* Return Biiijb, His disease is the very 
cxie of the Donucistes. *878 Vug. Man's Cali. 59 
illness : it is the souls apoplexy, wherein all the noble 
faculties of the mind are cast into a dead sleep, <866 Mot- 
ley Dutch Rep. vi. iiL 894 The country was without a centre. 
There was small chance of apoplexy where there was no head. 

8. Also applied by some to the effusion of blood 
in other organs. 

1893 Mayne Exp. Lex., Apoplexy cutaneous , a singular 
term employed byrertain French writers for a great and 
sudden determination of blood to the skin. 1B80 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Apoplexy retinal , effusion of blood in the retina from 
rupture of its vessels. 

Apoponajt, obs. variant of Opopanax. 

Apore. Obs [ad. Gr. dvopoti see next.] 
- Aforimk. 

t Apore -tio, <Z. Obs. rare —K [a. Fr. a for clique 
(Cotgr.), ad Gr. dxopqritf-J r. f. dwopi- etr to tie at a 
loss, 7 . dwop-ot impassable, f.dpriv. + vapor passage.] 
Inclined to doubt, or to raise objections. 

1609 Z. Jones De LoyePs Specters 51 Phirrhon was called 
the Aporrhetique or Sceptique. 1096 Blount Glotsogr., 
Aporetique, ever doubting, never certain in anything. • 

t Apore -tioal, Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4 -AL 1 .] 
Of aporetic nature ; full of doubts and objections. 

1667 H. Moss Div. Dial. iv. iii. (1713) 999 The greatest 
Wits of the World have bcCn . . Sceptical or AporcticaL 
a 1688 Cudworth Immut. Mor. (1731) *37 Chose rather an 
Aporctical and Obitctricious Method. I In mod. Diets. J 

11 Aporift (&po*'ri&, fipprii). Khet. [L., a. Gr. 
dropta, n. of state f. dwop-ot: see Aporetic.] 

1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 934 Aporia, or the 
Doubtfull. [So] called . . because oftentimes we will seeme 
to cast perils, and make doubt of things when by a plaine 
manner of speech wee might affirms or deny him. 1697 J. 
Smith Myst. Khet. 190 Aporia is a figure whereby the 
Speaker sheweth that he doubteth, either where to begin 
for the multitude of matters, or what to do or SAy in some 
strange or ambiguous thing. 179s in Chambers ; and in 
mod. Dicta. lE.g. Luke avi. 3.] 

Aporlme. Obsr 0 ff. Gr. d priv. 4 wupip-ov easy 
to be passed, accessible.] (See quot.) 

1708 Phillies, Apore or Aporime (in Mathem.), a Problem, 
which tho' it be not impossible yet U very difficult . . The 
Squaring of a Circle may be called an Apore. 1779 in Ash. 

Ap orotoft n o hi a n («*poroibne;gki&n), a. and 
sb. Zoo/ . [f. xnod.L. Aporobrmnchja (f. Gr. d priv. 
4 vdp>- » passage po m + fipdyxy* gills) 4 -an.] 
A adj. Having no apparent inspiratory tubes. 
B. sb Arachnid! or Spiders so distinguished, 
otherwise called Podosomala. 

1839 Kirby Hab. f luet. A aim. IL xix. a8a These [para- 
sites] from their having no apparent respiratory apparatus, 
he [LatreiUe] named Aporobraachians. 


jjDTOH (seipordb*s), a. Z00L [f. Gr. d priv 4 
moo.L. pordsus Pobous, f. L. popes, a. Gr. « 
passage : see -ore.] Not porous imperforate ; spec. 
applied to the contls of tne sub-order Aporosa .. 

s86g Duncan in Athessmum Na 1979. 441/1 Species of 
Aporose Madreporaria. 1877 Huxley Anat. Dm, An. iiL 
163 The simple aporose corals. 

T ApOKVflMB’ft. Obs. fmod.L , a Gr. dwdppoto, f. 
dwoppt.uv to flow off ] An emanation, effluvium. 

164 8 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 86 Amulets doe worke by 
Aporrhoias, or emanations from their bodies, rife Glanvill 
Saducismu * 93 Subtile streams and aporrheea's of minute 
particles, which pass from one body to another. >701 in 
Bailky. rife In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

A-port (&i>G«ut), advb. fhr. [A (ref.* 4 Pout J 
On or towards the port side of the snip, or the left 
side when looking forward. To put the helm a port 
( - 4 to port the helm *) : to move the rudder to the 
starboard side, making the ship turn to the right. 

1607 Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 94 The haling them is 
called the Topping the Lifts, as top a starboard, or top a 
port 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ml 39/1 Making them 
both to beare vp, the one aport, and the other a starbord. 
>799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. >3 Braced up our after- 
yards, put the helm a-port, and stood after her again, 
▲port, var. Apfoht sb. Obs., touring, carriage. 
Apoaepftloua (n.’pose’p&bh), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. dv6 away from, off 4 Sepal 4 -ouh.] Having 
free sepals. >879 (See Apopetalouh.] 

II A^oaiopfeBis (« \*> ,soi,op/*siB>. # [L., a. Gr. 
dwooiu/wfjou, n. of ncliou f. dwo-atomd-uu to kcuji 
silent.] A rhetorical artifice, in which the speake r 
comes to a sudden halt, as if unable or unwilling 
to proceed. 

>87 ® ’J ['hi me Calvin on Gtn. 146 A figure called Apntio- 
pe&.K, after the which something not expressed is to be 
understood, tdttllist. P. Warbttk in Hai l. X line. (1793 63 
His communication was still seasoned with savoury paren- 
thesises and breakings off, or. if you will, a|>oHiopenise». 1787 
Pope Art Sinking 9 5 The Aposiopcsis, an excellent figure 
for the ignorant, as 'what shall 1 say V when one has no- 
thing to say, or * I can no more,’ when one really can no 
more. 1893 Dr Quincey Wks. XIV. v. 150 At thu aposio- 
pesis I looked inquiringly at the s|>euker. 

Aposiopetic (K:po,Mi,^ix;-tik), a. rare. [f. prcc. 
after Gr. tnanrqnadr taciturn.] Of the nature of 
aposiopesis. 

169a Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 299 Epanorthotick revo- 
cationxand aposiopctick rcstraines. 1761 S 1 erne 'J r. Shandy 
(1802) IV. xxvii. 196 That interjection of surprize . . with the 

apposiopcstic [zir] break ufter it, marked thus V. ds I 

Apositio (trpttii tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. dwoal- 
rueot, f. dwbatrut without appetite, f. dvo away 
from 4 afrof food.] T ending to diminish appetite ; 
causing afositia or distaste for food, 
rife in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

t Apo’sity. Obs .— 0 [ad. Gr. dwotnrla aversion 
to food : see prec. A posit ia is now used.] 

1919 Glossogr. Nova, Akosity, a loathing of Meat. 

Apost, variant of Appomt v. Obs. 
t Apoatfti'la. Obs. rare, [variant of A postoii.k, 
OFr. apostoile and apostelle :—I apostoli-um .] prop. 
adj. Apostolic ; but in quot. treated (through im- 
perfect translation) as quasi-.;/*. The apostolic see. 

c 1380 ? Wyclik Rule St. Frauds xi. in Wks. (1880)44 po 
to whom fro be sec of apostaile it licence grauntid. c 1400 
Prymer in Masked Mon. Kit. II. 103 That thou fouclie saaf 
the lord of apostaile, | ut dominant apostolic unt . . cause ware 
diencru] . . we preien thcc to hcerc us. 

ApOltuy (ip^rstasi). Also 6-9 apoatacy. 
[(fa. Fr. apostasic), ad. L .apostasia, a. later Gr.dvo- 
araovi»dwvaroait 'standing off, 1 hence, desertion 
of one*s faith, f. dvo-aro- to stand off, withdraw.] 

1 . Abandonment or renunciation of one's religions 
faith or moral allegiance. 

c 138a Wvclip De Dot. Ecil.WV*. 1871 HI. 438 Apostate 
ka* goik evene ajen ke ordre of C.'rist. 1399 Purvey Re- 
monstr.K 1851) 94 Apostasie, either goinge uliak fro crislene 
feith. 0x990 hlyrr. Our Ladye 194 They fcllc . . in apo- 
stasye by idolatry, from the worsliypyuge of very god. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 44 Raphael . . hud forewarned Adam by 
dire example to beware Apostasie. 1706 Avi.it kb Pare 'Y. 
83 The Canon Law defines AjKwtucy to be a rash and wilful 
Departure from that State of Faith, Obedience or Religion, 
which any Person has profess’d himself to hold in the 
Christian Church. 185s Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) I. Mix. 
946 The rest had the choice of death or apoatacy. 1876 
Green Eng. People ix. $ 6. 655 The most devoted loyalists 
began to murmur, when James demanded apostasy as a 
proof of their loyalty. 

b. A. C. Ch . Tne action of quitting a religious 
order or renouncing vows without legal dispensa- 
tion. 

153a More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 1557, 793/9 That freres 
may . . breaks their vowe*. ft runne in apostasy. 1877 Dow- 
den Shahs. Prim. vi. 64 To charge with error their original 
vows cf seclusion and to justify their present apostasy. 

2 . By extension : The abandonment of principles 
or party generally. 

1979 Lyly Eh fonts (Arb.) 47 Readier in the defence of it 
(wisdom) to haue made an Apologia, than any Way to turnc 
to Apostasie. <660 Tried Reek. 36 To Doubt, or Hesitate, 
in a point of Allegiance, is direct Treason, and Apostasie. 
1773 Mis. Chafome Improv. Missd I. 199 Your apoatacy 
from every good principle, dfl Thirlwall Greece V. xL 
138 This however was not his last political apostasy, 
f ApO’fttftftUd f ppl- a- Obs. rare- 1 , [pa. pple. 
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AFOSTATATX. 


of upostasy,\s. (not otherwise found), £ prec. or Fr. 
afutasitr (l,*th c.).l Apostatised, apostate. 

ON Go «m Cos \f. III. 07s Lucifer . . With al the route 
apoataaied . . that two to him allied. 

tApo'ltateto, m, a. Obs. ran. [f. late L. 
apostatdt- ppl. stem of apostata-re : see Apostate tO 
Apostatized, apostate. 

>430 Pilgr. T. «99 In Thymols Animadv., The* that from 
china be appoetatat. i6of H. Burton Babel ho Bethel 33 
An apostatate Minuter of the Church of England. 

Apostate (ftp^stA), sb. and a. Forms : 4- apo- 
state, 7 apostat ; also 4 apostota, 4-8 -tat*, $-6 
appostlta, -tata. [a. Fr. apostate and L. apostata , , 
ad. Or. diroordv-t/r, n. of agent f. awoora- (see Apo- 
stasy). The L. apostata was by far the commoner 
form from 1350 to 1650, with pi. *postata\e)s\ 

A. sb. 


1 . One who abjures or forsakes bis religious faith, 
or abandons his moral allegiance ; a perveit. 

>340 Ayenb. 19 |>e heretike and (ms apostate reneyek 
hire bi lesiue. c 13E0 W yclif Wyckct 1 1 nfideles rapiste* and 
apostates. c 1400 A pel. LoiL 93 To hatte brokyn be crls- 
tun feib . . & to be paynims & apostauis. 1491 C ax ton 
Vitas Pair. (W. do W.) 11. 3090/1 Julyon thappostala. 1383 
Goluino Calvin on Dent. cc. 1946 For if we play y- - I’apistcn 
. . we Khali be apostatoe*. idea Majmingku Virg. Mart . 111. 
i, In hopex to draw back this apostata . . Unto her father’s 
faith. 1667 Milton L, vi. mo High in the midst exalted 
as a God 1 h* Apostate in his Sun-bright Chariot sate. 1718 
Young Love Fame 1. (1757) 80 Polite apostates from God's 
Grace to Wit. 1808 Scott Marmion 11. iv. For inquisition 
stem and strict On two Apostates from the faith. 

b. A\ C. C/i. A member of a religious order who 
renounces the same without legal dispensation. 

ci3#7 I* kevima Higdon vii. iv. Rolls Ser. Vll. 309 An 
apostatA |<at hrekeb his ordre hey f outre)? nevere ajen. u»i 
PoL Poems II. n If you leave your habile a quarter of a 
yeare, ye should be holden apostata**. 1577 Hounsheu 
Chron. HI. 1239/1 One Rafe sometime a moon se of Ulaslcn- 
burie, and now licconte an apostata. 1835 Mii.mam Lot. Chr. 
(1864) IX. xiv. i. 36 The renegade who pursued his private 
interests by sacrificing those of his order . . stood alone a 
despised and hated njiostnte. 

2 . One who debcrts his party, or forsakes his alle- 
giance or troth ; a turncoat, a renegade. 

136a Lanol. P. PL A. 1. 10a He |mt passed hut poynt is a- 
postata in ordre. [1393 Ys apostata of knv^tdiod.J z6o8 
J. Day Hum. out Breath (1881) 53 Should he proue A po- 
st at a, denie l*oue which he first enforc'd vs to profes. a 1687 
PuriY Pot. Arith . iii. 11691) 58 Apostates, to their own 
Country, and Cause. 1769 Junius Lett. i. • 1804) 1. 5 We see 
him, from every honourable engagement to the public, an 
apostate by design. i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grry vll. iL 388 No 
one is |iettcd so much a* a political apostate, except, perhaps 
a religious ouc. 

B. adj. 

1. Unlailhful to religious principles or creed, 
or to moral allegiance ; renegade, infidel ; re- 
bellious. 

138s Wyclif Eaek. ii. a Folkis apostataas, dial ban broken 
her religioun. c i486 BA \ St. A /bans Arms C ja. The nutr- 
uellis doth of J ulian thappostita Emproure. 1990 H. Barrow 
in J. Greenwood Confer. 6 All the parish . . were generally 
apostate. xgga Nasiie P. Pen i/ess 33 b, Those Apostata 
spirits that rebelled with Belzcbub. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 
125 So spake th'Apostatc Angel. 1798 Joutim Erasmus 1 . 
176 Eggs of heresy, which the apostutu Fryer Luther had 
before laid. 1878 C. Stanford Synth. Christ i. 7 The last 
witness left for God in the midst of an apostate land. 

2 . gen. Deserting principles or party; perverted. 

1671 Marvell Carr. 108 Wks. 187a fl. 394 1 ne apostate 

patriots, who were bought off. 171a bum Sped. No. 516 
F 7 Those apostate abilities of men. 

t Apostate, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. ; or a. Fr. 
apostate-r , ad. late L. apostat a- re to apostatize, f. 
apostata : see prec.] = Apostatize. 

>893 ®7 Foxe A. 4 At. (1596) 967/® Some marrieng wiues 
amongst them [the SaraceusJ . . for nope of houor did apostat 
to their law. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts 340 But we are 
not of them which apostate from Christ. 1079 T. Hardy 
Key Sacr. Script, i. 5 Rome . . partly Orthodox, but begin- 
ning to apostate in practice. 


t Apo'fffc&ted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -KD.] 
Fallen from religions faith ; become apostate. 

164s Sir E. Dkmino SO. on Retig, ’. 163 A ninth is told that 
I am apostated. 1680 H. More Apocat. Apoc . iu An em- 
blem of the latter Apostated Times. 

JLpoatatio (aepostartik), a , rare. [ad. medX. 
apostaticus, a. Gr. dirocrrarue-bs, f. dvom- (see 
Apostasy).] = Apostate a. 1 . 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxviii. 3*8 The Apostat ike 
or backeslyding Church of Rome. 1841 English**, Mag. 
1 Oct. Z14 Rome is opposed to our . . apostolic Church, as 
unholy, sihismatical, and apostatic. 

Apostwtioal, a. [f. as prec. + -alL] 

1 . Of the nature of apostates or apostasy; heretical. 
193s More Cenfnt. Tindale Wks. 15; 7, 733/1 Tindall, 
Luther . . or some mche other aoostaiicall preachers. 1604 
Bedell Lett. xii. 159 To set aside the inquirie of Doctrine 
. . were . . Apostaticall, rather then ApostolicalL 1706 Ay- 
liffe Partrg. 143 If a Pope was inthron’d without a Canon- 
ical Election of Cardinals . . he was not to be deem'd 
Apostolical, but Apostatical. 1878 Lecky Hug. in s8 th C. 
II. vi. iso Their Church in respect to both (faith and doc- 
trine) apostatical 

1 2. Departing, withdrawing, retrograde. Obs. 
1600 Melton Astrolog. 53 That Saturae was Apostaticall 
and retrograde. 

t Apo'itftttof, vbl sb, Obs, [f. Apostate v, 
+ -lMtt 1 .] Apostatizing. 


1660 Hexham Dutch Diet., Afval , . a Revolting, an 
Apostatise, a Backsliding. 

t Aponitotftlig,^/. «. Obs. [f. as prec. + .!»<*.] 
«Apostati8imo a, 

a 1696 Br. Hall Oeeas. Afedit. 9 (R.) Perhaps eons of these 
apostating stars have thought themselves true. 

Apomtim ^ippitAtii’m). rare. [f. AfosTaT- 
isb : see *i 8 M .1 The practice of apostatizing. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diary IL 308 If our anas do not 
prosper, we are damned for political apoftatism. 

ApOBtfttiM (Eorstfttaiz), v. [ad. late L. apostat- 

* " ' ' -IKE.] 

‘ *ior 


itd -re for earlier apos/atdre , f. apostata : see -ike. 

1 . To abandon or renounce one's religious faith < 
moral allegiance ; to become an apostate. 

. sdn Cotoil, A/os faster, to play th* Apostata, to Apostat- 
ize it. 1634-46 Ko# Hist, Kirk (i8^a> 373 Who will not 
peijuie themselves by apostatizing with perjured prelatts. 
1794 Edwards Freed. Will 11 xi. ed. 4' 16a A very great 
part of the angels apostatised. 1849 Macaulay Hist. ling. 
II. T4 If ever ne [Kirkc] did apostatize, he was bound by a 
solemn promise . . to turn Mussulman, 
b. Const .from the original faith, to the new. 

199a Latimer Serm, 4 Rent. (1843) 3*3 Many princes and 
supreme pontiffs . . have been found to apostatise from the 
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faith. 1676 I. Matukr Philip's // «ir(tl 
English man that apostatized to the Heathen. 1839 Btaelew. 
Mag. XLVI. 817 All China apostatized to the new faith. 

“ don a principle, desert a party. 

1648 Cromwell £#//.ltii.<Carl.> He apostatised from your 


English man that an 

Mag. XLVI. 817 All C 

2 . gen. To abando 

1648 Cromwell Lett. . 

cause and quarrel. 17U1 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 177 
To cast off reason . . apostatize from humanity, and recoil 
into the bestial life. 183s Dixon Penn. xi. 1187*/ 89 Some 
of the courtiers were apostatising. 

1 3 . Med. To become resolved into a purulent 
discharge. (Cf. medical Gr. Avvoraait suppurative 
inflammation.) Obs. rare. 

1691 Biggs New Dispens. p 336 Whatsoever has once 
apostatized into . . corruption in the body. 

Apo'StatiBBd, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] * Apo- 
state a. 

1609 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 19 An Apostatized Church. 
z8*7 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 7 An apostatised clergyman from 
the Established Church. 

ApO'BtatijdAtf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -iwol.] 
Renunciation of faith or principles. Often attrib. 

1699 Hardy z John (18651 liv. 348 Too many such reeds may 
he seen everywhere in these apostatising days. 

ApO'BtetiBing, ppl. a. [f. as unec. + -inu 2.] 
Abandoning faith or principles ; faithless. 

169a Benlowe Theoph. Pref. 18 Muckt by new false lights 
of apostatizing Hypocmic. z88o K. White Cert, in Relig. 
48 1 not Eye . . which reclaimed the apostatizing Peter. 

t ApO'StatORB, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. apostata 
Apohtate + -0U8.) » Apohtatic, Apostate a. 

1988 Cdl. Allen Admon. 55 'i*he Apostatous and hcrcticall 

Emperours. 

tApO'BtRtrioe. Sb. and a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. 
OFr. afostatrice , ad. late 1 .. apostdtrix (Vulgate) 
fem. of apostdtor one who apostatizes, f. apostate 
for apostatdre : see Apobtatjc v.] A female apo- 
state. (Here used as adj.) 

1946 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (ijw) 113 b, That chapel Apo- 
statrice, as they than called it ful wisely. 

+ A a pogtMn(B, -tune, -thnme, sb. Obs. 
Forms: 4 apostym, 4 8 -tome, 7-8 -tem ; 5-7 
-tume, 6 -tom, 6-8 -tbume. [a. OFr. aposteme, 
apostume (13th c. in Littre), ad. L. apostema, a. Gr. 
dvoonjfia separation, spec, separation of purulent 
matter into an abscess, f. dwcnrrn-, dvoorrjvai to 
stand ofT, withdraw (cf. abs-cess). Much distorted 
by false etymology; in OFr. made apostume, as 
if connected with X postumus ; also changed in 
1 4th c. to empostume ; whence an Eng. impostume 
found side by side with apostctn{* c 1500, which, 
further corrupted to Iupohthuub (cf. posthumous), 
became in x 8th c. the only form. Accented abostr m 
in 14th c. ; appstem in 1 7th ; a- postern by Johnson.] 

1 .* A gathering of purulent matter in any part 
of the body ; a large deep-seated abscess. 

1940 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 3995 Som, for «nvy, sal haf in 
thalr lyms, Alt kyllcs and felouns and apostym*. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 100 To scrche wound es and hurtes and to 
cutte apostumes. 3989 Lloyd Treas. Health T iv, Mill- 
beriez verve ripe . . breke wonderfully the apostoms. 1616 
Surfl. & Maekii. CoMUtr. Farm 7391110 Linnet is troubled 
. .with hot apostemes, conuulsions, and gowts. Hie Finch 
'1 Don nr 


is wont to haue impostume*. a 163s ] 
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ai8 A dangerous Apoatem in thy brcsL 1697 Culfkpper 
Riverius vi. vii. 141 Others put a Wax Candle . . into the 
(Esophagus to break the Aposthume. 1714 Phil. Trans . 
XXfX. 75 If an Aposteme breaks out 173s Chambers Cyel., 
Aposthume or Apostem .. called also abscess and imposthume, 

ci jBo Wyclif De EccL vl Wk*. 1871 III. 353 Apostemes 
^t Sen harmful in |m Chirche. 1977 Holinrhed Chron. 1 1 1. 
1054/e So is sedition . . the apostume of the realms, which 
when it breaketh inwardlie, putteth the state in great dan- 
ger of recouerie. 1681 Baxter Anew. DoduteU iv. 1 34. 40 
This opens the Core of the Aposthume. 
t ApO'BtraubtB, -uaubta, ppl. a. and sb. Obs, 
[£ mcd.X apostem&t- ppl. stem of apostemd-ri to 
break into an Apobtbm.j 
A. adj. Formed into an 'apostem'; festering. 

1940 Raynald Birth Man. (15641 94 b, Yf by chaunce . . 
the mouth of the Matrix be exukerate or appostumate. 
1941 R. Copland Guydm's Quest, Cyrurg , ,, In a below* 
apostumate and nyghe to a noble membre. 




v. 55 An Apostematlck Con- 
proauction to an Apoatem 


BL sb. [Cf. late JL aposOmdtia^ - Amrxx. 
atha/f Middleton Widow w. ii. Have you no convulsions, 
pricking aches, sir, Ruptures, or apostematesT 

t Anovtoaata, -tuaat*, ». on. 

ppL adj., or on analogy of vbs. so formed. 
ajbostumer t6th c. in KttnJ.] (Mostly in pa, pple.) 

1 , pass, trans. To be affected with nn 'apoatem.' 
sf$s Hester PAiorav. Seer, il xbr.97 When (the wounde] 

. . is neither cencrenated nor apostumated. zdzg Croonr 
Body of Man 416 The heart ful of purulent matter; which 
deceiueth many vnskilfull people, who cry out that his heart 
was apostumated. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. il xlix. 330 Both 
sides are aposthumated. 

2 . intr. To form an ' apostem' or abecem; tofcatcr. 

1618 Surfl & Markh. Count r. Farm i;i The leaues of 

Sorrell . . cause to Apostumate the swellings of the eyes. 
168s tr. Bone ft Merc. Compit. xvm. 641 A young Man . . 
bruised the back of his Hand : it inflamed and apostemated. 
t Apo*t*ma‘tio, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [mod. ad. 
Gr. dvoarmusrtitlt abscess-like.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resulting from, abscesses. 

1666 G. Harvey Aforb. Angl. 
sumption generally oweth Its 
breaking within the body, 
t Apo stama tion, etc. Obs. Forma : 6-8 
apoBtamation, -umation, 7 apoethemation, 
-humation. [a. OFr. apost emotion , apostumaeion 
(Godef.), ad. nied.L. apostcmillidn-cm, n. of action 
f. aposthnSri (see Apobtbmatk <*.).] 

1 . The formation of an 4 ajiostem' or abscess ; the 
gathering of matter in a purulent tumour; festering. 

1578 Lytic Dodoens 133 Motherwort*, .layde upon wounde » 
keepeth them both from inflammation and apoatumation. 
1607 Tohucll Serpents (1653) 664 A vehement apostumation. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. Iv 337 Dislocations of the Shoulder 
. . with. . Aposthumation, are hard to Cure. 

2 . * Afohtbme. 

1540 Raynald Birth Man. (1564) 79 b, Howe to . . dense 
Miche Apostumation*. 1764 Martin in PhiL Trans. LV. 41 
An abscess or aposiemation in the lungs. 

ApostemmtoUB ((ejHmtcm&tus), a. Path. [f. 

I. . apostemat or Gr. dvoorifonx^ stem of uvborrjjta 
(see Apohtkme> 4- -ouh.] Of the nature of an 
* apostem ’ ; characterized by abscesses. 

1034 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. <1678) xm. ii. 300 An 
Apobtcmatous Ulcer is perceived by.. sight and handling, 
zfltt Graham Domett. Med. 34a The apostematous species 
mostly attacks young persons of a high florid complexion, 
t Apo'stftme, -URAL V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. 
apostume-r (15th c. in Littr^), f. apostume ; see 
prec.] To form or break into an abscess. 

zsag Ln. Berners Froiss. IL dL 417 He was in leopard y 
of dethe, for his bed apostumed. 1930 Palkl 43VL * 
apostume, us a sore doth*, Japostume. 

t Apo*fft«U«d, -USMd^///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Formed into on abscess ; festered. Kiusjig. 

a zdr6 Bp. Andrewem Serm . (1856* V. x6i To prick the 
swelling, and let out the apostumed matter of pride from 
a many of us. c ijoa GentL Instruc. (173a) 353 (D.) From 
this opostem'd member flows the corruption of atheism. 

t Apo'sttminff, -tuning, ppl . a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -INO*. ] Forming an abscess ; purulent. 

z6z3 Bp. Hall Contempt iv. xi. l (x833) 166 The inwardly 
apostuming tumours of pride. 

|| A posteriori (/» iv§te»ri, 5 - rai, ft posteriori), 
advb. (and a*lj.) phr. [L. d posteridri * from ifrhnt 
comes after' (as opposed to d pridri 9 from what 
is before*).] A phrase used to characterize reason- 
ing or arguing from effects to causes, from experi- 
ence and not from axioms ; empirical, inductive ; 
inductively. 

3710 Bkrkki.ky Print . Hum. Kmrwl. | si, I think argu- 
ments A posteriori are unnecessary for confirming what has 
been . .sufficiently demonstrated d priori. *834 Penny Cyct. 

I I. 199/r In common language, we reason h priori when we 
infer the existence of a God from the general difficulties in 
the supposition of the existence of what we then call the 
creation on any other hypothesis ; but we reason 4 posteriori 
when we infer the same from marks of intelligent contriv- 
once in this particular creation with which we are ac- 
quainted. x6y6~7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxL (1870) 1 1. 
36 Knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical, or from experience. 

Apoathtim®, -ation, etc. : see Aposteme. 
▲postil, -ill* (&iy»til), si. Alio 7 -stylo, 
-■lie. Fr. apostille, of oooert. origin : see Poem.. 


fused t apostille, la posts Ue .) 

A marginal note; comment, or annotation. 

>9*7 State Papers Hen. VIII, I. 335 Copies of the same, 
with suche apostillis . . in the mergentes, as in reding of 
them came unto my mynde. 1683 Temple Mem. Wk*. 1731 
I. 433 The second Article they consented to, with an Apos- 
tyle of their own upon it. 1898 Motley Dutch Rep. U. ia8 
The world, in hUJPhilip's] opinion, was to move upon pro- 
tocols and apostilles. z06o — Nether/. (1868) IL svIL 303 
He sat at his tabic, scrawling his apostille*. 

Apostil (ftpfstil), v. rare . [ad. Fr. apoMille-r, 
f. apostille : see prec.] To annotate or write mar- 
I, ginal notes to. 


hi* 

Apostlo (ftppVl) 


Forms: «. x-4 apostol. 



APOSTItB. 


a *5 apoetel, 4-6 -till, 4-5 oppostil(l, 5 ■^•1 
npostylle, -teyl, 6 apostyl, -t mVL 0 . 3- apostle, 
4*6 opposite. 7. Aptotic 3-7 postal, post!*, 4 
poetyll, 6 postil^e. [Two forms must be dis- 
tinguished : a. OK. apostol (whence M£. apostel, 
-yh, ad. Romanic apostol{p or L. apostol- us (a. Gr. 
ixooroK-m a messenger, one sent forth, f. dwo-orixx- 
s iv to send away). 0, the current apostle (found 
already* 1 335 ), a. OFr. (iathc.) apostle (13th c. 
apostre, mod. afdtre) ; with the mutcsceuce of final 
e, the two were confused, and in 16th c. the OFr. 
m jelling prevailed. The popular form in ME. was 
the aphetixed paste/, now obs.] 

I. A person sent. 

1 1 . (As in Gr.) One sent on an errand, a mes- 
senger. (A verbalism of translation.) 06s. 

eng* Lindiif. Gasp. John xiiL 16 Nis enne mara drihtna 
hin ne Ac apustol l Age. 4 Hatton, mrendmeen, arendrake) 
mam Sam mAq mihIm Hum. * ij8e Wvcuv ibid.. Neither 
upoatln is non than ha that sent* him. ijb Rkem. ib;d. 
Neither in an apostle I1611 he tliat is srnt| greater then he 
tliut sent him. — t*\il. ii. as Kpaphroditue. .your Apoelle 
(ho Wvcuraiui Tin hale ; boss messenger]. 

b. Applied in N. T. to Jesus C hrist. 

c i|bwycur t/ebr. iii. i Bjholde )e the apostle and Ms- 
chop ofoore confessimin, JheSu. 16s t ibid., 'Hie Apostle and 
high Print of our profession, Christ Jesus. 

2 . spec. The twelve witnesses whom Jesus Christ 
sent forth to preach his Gospel to the world ; also 
the subsequent ly-commissioned llarna bas (Acts xiii. 
j, xiv. 14), and 1 'ntil, the * Apostle of the Gentiles.' 

r 97f R ushw. Gasp. Matt. x. a para twelf apostoia noma 
sindun )m. e 1173 Lamb. Horn. 90 Crist ableow Jmna halya 
gait ofer )>a spoil las. —03 Of pon apostlum. — n? Re 
u|»»iel Paulus. — 131 Hin nalie word, .jmrh flere npostleue 
inuAc. c »« A Hi r. R. 8 Seint lames, .bet was Oodes a po- 
st te. 1340 It AMVOi.iv Pr. Came. 4300 To Cud mare dere, pan 
ever war Crimes ari|*Mtel* here. 0400 Apot. Loti. 39 Hi 
aiitoritc of Peter & I 'mile, princi* of postlis. 1549 Covbrdalk 
P.ratm. Paraphr. Rom. ArgL. Some of them, which* bo 
accused Peter, were of thapostfen them sclfe. a i6§8 Clevk- 
i.Axri Par Ham. xi, flecauw th’ Apostles Creed is Tame, 'IV 
Assembly doth a better frame. Te Drum, The glorious com- 
pany of the Apostles praise Thee. 

3 . One who in auy way imitates, or uiay be said 
to resemble, the Apostles. 

1377 I.amci.asi> /’. Pi. U. vi. 151 Ne posteles, hut bey preche 
conn*, and haue power* of be bimehop. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
1*973 If tlier be wolves of sich hew*, Anionges these apostlis 
iiuwc. 1533 Moatc Apot. axiv. Wk*. 1557, 888/1 The new 
Paulc, thy* apostle Frith. l6flp Buxton Diary ( i8a8> IV. 79 
A* if the King's booted apostles had been coming to plant 
the faith among them, by plundering the little that was left. 
17J* fiUMRBM 0 * 7 ., Apietotici, Apostoli, or Apostles, wut 
a name assumed by two different sects of heretics, on account 
of 1 heir pretending to imitate the manner* and practice of 
ihu apostles. 

b. esp. The missionary who first plants Chris- 
tianity in any region. (Also used of certain spe- 
cially successful ministers of the Gospel.) 

c <4*5 Wvmtoun Cron. v. alii. 74 Quhen conwertyd he hud 
)mt band, De Appostil bai cold hym of Ingland. 1844 Mac- 
i.ainr Mosheim's Red. Hist. viu. 1. i.f 4 Boniface hn* gained 
the title of the Apostle of Germany. 1883 Echo 1 Sept. 4 /i 
l)r. Macdonald, of Ferintoah. .familiarly called the* Apostle 
of the North.' 

c. The chief advocate of a new principle or 
system ; the leader of a great reform ; c.g. Father 
Mathew, the 1 Apostle of Temperance.* 

1810 T. Jki i-ersov Writ. (1830) lV. 137 The first and 
chiefcst unustle of the desolation of men and morals. 1870 
IIaidw. Brown Eat. Truth *33 M. Comte is distinctly an 
n|wisi le of science. 1871 S milks Character v. ( 187W 1 54 Who 
ha* not heard of.. Mivs Nightingale and Miss Garrett us 
apostles of hospital nursing T 

1 4 . The Ads and Epistles of the Apostles. Obs. 

a 1400 in Ret. Ant. II. 48 Mem that reversyng the apo- 
eteyl and aeyden, 'do we yvel thingis that thcr comyn gode 
ihingix* sm Cham hums Cytl. Supp., Apostle i* also used 
In denote the Ituok of St. Paul's epistles, or the epistle which 
was taken out of them. 1794 Palky Etud. 1. ix. ft 3 11817) 
031 The Christian Scriptures were divided into two parts 
under the general titles of the Gospels and Apostles. 

II. A message. [The non -ecclesiastical L. use 
of apostolus , found in the Pandects. Also in OF.] 

f 5 . A letter diniissory: a. pi. in Rom. Law , 
A short statement of the case, sent up by a lower 
to a higher court, when an appeal is made. b. 
in Red. Law (see quot. 1 753 )- Obs. 

seat Atumv Pa»rrg, 7ft The Cause why it i* appeal'd, 
and the Demand or Petition for Apostles. Ibid. 345 This 
1 * called a Dimissory Libel, or letters Diuiuwory ; and, in 
oilier Terms, by the Name of Apostles. 1753 Ciiam tuns 
CycL Sapp, (transl. Du Conge] Apostle .. n letter dimissory 
given by a bishop either to a clerk or a layman, when going 
into another diocese. 

III. Comb, and Attrib., at fapoetlea* oint- 
ment, a purifying ointment composed of twelve 
ingredients ; f apostles' salt, on obsolete medi- 
cinal preparation ; apostle skull (see quot.). Also 
apostle- like ; and Apostlx spoon, q.v. 

1700 Gibson Vitp . xv. (1734) *8i The Apostles Ointment 
. . to deterge and cleanse foul Sores. x6og Timmk Quersit. 
vi»L 34 The Apostles Salt . . proaenteth the night to a very 
greet age, detaseth the lunges from lough phleamc, etc. 
1886 Lai no Preh. Rem . Cat* bn. 70 Very long and narrow 
skulls, known as 'Apostle skull*.’ s6n Cotgr., Apes t digue 
. . apostlelike. 


(&pp*s , l|hud). arch. [f. prec. 4 

-HQPD.] The office or position of an apostle. 

oseeo Poetry Codex VeredL 3300 <1843) Jenalgode fore 
batt hersmeegene burh apostolhad. nffs WrcLir Ads 1 15 
Thjl mynisterie and apootUhed [tj88 anoetWiad; Timdalk 
et Mff H Apoetleshlpli *1449 Fscoex Pepr.ru.to. 999 Crirt 
htyaepfiTtids ftoog smmEiio aoowilheda m6|S atimL 
An f£» An Apoatylkbede; apas tetO tm. 

AeemtUMbipilpcClJip)- [f.Arowti+^up.] 
In# office or position of an apostle ; prodamation 
•f a religious system ; leadership of a social reform. 

ffld Timbals Acts i. as This mlmstradon and apoatle- 
ahtaps from th* which Judas . . fell. 1697 tr. Dupin' s Reel. 
Hut. II. 44 St. John . . was called to th* Apostleship when 
he was very young. 1843 Marrjotti Italy Past qPr. (1848) 
I. 09 July was to assume the apoetleship of civilisation and 
freedom, ifog Milmam Lot. Ckr. (<864! II. iv. iL »t l*he 
Mahomedan apoetleship of fire and sword. 
ApOltUnoOnfl. Old-fashioned silver spoons, 
the handles oArhich end in figures of the Apostles. 
They were the usual present ofsponsors at baptisms. 

[iS 3 > ff«r. St. Mary mt Hill (190$) 47 Vtwtn, xlfj upons 
wnh th. postella ] 1814 B. Jonson Marti ~ ’ 


rth. Fedr b iij. 


Two Apostle spoons . . and a cup to cate a cawdle in. 
Middlrtom Chaste Maid *' ' 1 


11 l U, Two great 'pestle 1. 

1798 Piaos Anonym. (1809) 180 The Apostle-Rpoons. .very 
common in the lant century, but are seldom seen now. The 
Mt consists of a dozen, and each had the figure of an Apostle, 
with liisproper ensign, at the top. 1857 Kumcim Pol. Mean. 
Art 59 The old plate except a few apostla spoon a . . is sent 
to be melted down. 


t ApOltly, a. Obs. rare. [? f. Apostlx + -lt 1 ; 
OE. apostolic (for apostol -tic ), MK. • apostclich. ] 
cBho K. A'lpred Hxda l xxvi fBosw.) J>mt apostoHce Uf 
fore frymbelican cyricean. 0 ijas Myrr. Our Lae/ye 319, 

1 bylcue on holy comon and apostly clurche. 

t Apoatoi'la. Obs. Forms: 3 apostoUo, 4 
apostoyle, -oile, 5 apostoylL [a. OF. and AFr. 
apostolic t later Central Fr. -rile :— late +apostoli- 
us \ prop. adj. Apostolic, but, like apostolicus , in 
med.JL, used as title of the pope. * Ipse sumraus 
pontifexvocetura/oj/p/iVtfx.' Du Cange. J The pope. 

saog Lav. 99614 Menen to Gregorie ^an holi appostolie 
fxaso pope! 1330 R. Brunnk Chrm. 130 To Thomas be 
kyng bisouht )mbishop to asrailc, Bot Tnomas wild nouht, 
but borgh grace of be apostoile. c 1440 Sir Gowtker 930, Y 
wyll to Rome to b 6 apostoyll. 

ApOltoUtft [ad. L. apostol (Uses : 

see Apostle ana -ate 1 .] The office or position 
of an apostle ; leadership in a propaganda. 

184a Sir K. Dkrimu Sp. on Relisr. 13s To take Matthian 
from a Diiu iple into the lot and fellowship of an Apoatolate. 
174B Wtsi.KY Wks. 1879 XII. lor, 1 no otnerwt»e assume the 
Apostolate of Kngland ilf you choose to use the phrase) than 
I assume the ApostoUre of nil Europe. 1839 Riaeksv. Mag. 
XLV 1 . 10 The zeal with which he discharged the apottolat* 
of infidelity. 

t ApO'ltolHf. Obs. Also 5 6 apostylesaa, 
-tlesae, -teles**, [a. OFr. +apostlesse (14th c. 
apostresse) : net A to otle and -ess ; assimilated in 
Eng. to L. apostolus, apostoia .] A female apostle. 

e 1410 Lovx Bonaveut. Myrr. lvii. (Gibbs MS.)xiz Mawdc- 
leyne | e bylouede dincyufeete and of b« apoetoles auoeto- 
lesse [v. r. opoetelesse. -tlcase]. idea Sr ARK a Prim. Detvt. 
(1663) a 60 Mary Magdalen, Apostolorum APostola (as Caje- 
tan calleth her', she was the first preacher of the Resurrection, 
the Apoetoles* of the A 1*0* tie*. 

Apoito'lian. * Apostolic sb. (heretic). 
ApostoUo (cepAitp'lik), a. and sb. Also 5 -7 
•ique, 6-7 -ike, 7 -iok. [a. Fr. apostol iaue , ad. 
L. apostolicus , a. Gr. drrocroAtxdf, f. dxuoroAos; 
see Apostlx and -k.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the Apostles ; contempo- 
rary with the Apostles, as the Apostolic Fathers. 

«S49 Hicene Creed in Bh. Com. Prayer, One Catholick and 
Apostol ike Church. 1835 Pacitt Christ iastogr, 1. iL (1636) 
6a St. Matthew, and other Apostolike men. 1684 H. Morb 
fifyst. Iniq. xvi. 38 Idolatry is as contrary to the Apostolick 
I )octrlne, os any thing can be. 1818 Byrom Childs Har. iv. 
», And apostolic statues climb To crush the imperial urn. 
X847Y rowell Anc. Brit. Ch. iii. 03 The British enurvh was 
founded during the npostoHc age. 

2 . Of the nature or character of the Apostles ; 
befitting or suited to an apostle. 

1549 Covbrdale Erasm. Paraphr. 1 Cor. xi.7 la it not an 
apoetolique act to bring Corinth* . . to Christcf gospefi Y 1781 
Cowkkr Hope 383 Hi* apontolic charity, im Dit Ouincky 
Recoil. Lakes vi 1 c*. II. 183 Illimitable, apoetolk devotion 
to the service of the floor. 

8. Of or pertaining to the pope as successor of 
St. Peter ; papal. 

1477 Caxton Dictes 145 Defemlour and directour of the 
siege apoetolique. 139s Trcntb. Raignt K . John 116x1) 49, 
1 Pandulph of Padua, Legate from the Apostolike See. 1844 
LiNdAsn A nglo-Sajc. Ch. (1858) II. xiv. 393 Made depend- 
ent on the Apostolic See alone. 

B. sb. A heretical sect. (See quot.) 

138s Fvlke Retentive 3’4<T.) The apostolicks in their 
vow of continence. 1645 PacHtt Heresterr. (1661) 36 Apo- 
Rtolicks, a kind of Anabaptists, because they would be like 
the Apostle, they wandrad up and down file Countreys, 
without staves, shooea, money) or bags. MtlSeeAvoaTLa 3]. 
ApOfltO'lioftl, a ud sb. [/ OFr. apostolical 
(13th c.), f. as prcc. + -al!.] 

1 . Connected with or relating to the apostles, 
or to what is apostolic; conformable to, or de- 
rived from, apostolic manner, usage, or institution. 
Apostolical succession ( Ecd .), an unmtemipted trans- 


mission of spiritual authority through m 
of bishops from the apostles downward. 
- *977 tr. Ballinger* % Decodes IntnxL, A. 
alwidApostolkmU 


Euangelical and ApoetoUcall track. wtkhtLC. Timed* 
iv. 139 s Some think he was not Apostolical!, Butahraiss in 
hiahaStiwpUikalL dhpb Edits, UCIII. 44 llmbr Watch- 

word, Apostolical Succession. s8f» Macaulay Rauke'sHist^ 
£«i.ll. 14s Heareis who slesp very composedly white the 
rectorpreaches on the apostoltcil su c osss fe n. 

2. Of the Apostolic See. 


office of Apostolical Secretary under two successive pontiffs. 
8 . Formerly (and still sometimes) - Apostolic, 
1548 U da li., etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xiv. (R.)The Aposto- 
lycall men . . ahold purpose nothyng vnto them which* they 
had not rsosiued of Christ, a 19H Covbsdalb Hope w 
Faith/, xiv. Wks. II. 168 The article in the holy apostolical 
creed. 1904 Nbuon Pest, h Fast t i. '1730) 19 1 he Apostoli- 
cal Institution of the Lordr* Day. im JoarrtN Meet. Hist. 
I. 35 The authors called Apostolical , at Clemens, Hernias, 
Barnabas, Ignatius. 

B. sb. One who maintains the doctrine of * apo- 
stolical succession.' 

1839 Saha Colebidcr Mem. I. *03 On some points I think 
the apostolicols quite right, on others clearly unscripturaL 
ApOltO'XiOlUy, adv. [f. prec. +-ly*.J In 
apostolic manner; according to the practice of 
tne Apostles, or to what is apostolic. 


pnest, 


Ev 

*849 I 

apostolically ordained. 

ApoatO'lioalnOBB. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -NXaa.] 
'The quality of being apostolical, apostol icity. 

*684 H.Morr Myst. Inuj. 914 The number 144 . . signifies 
symbolically the Apostolicalness of that Company, sets — 
Apocat. Apoe. aaz The pure Apostolicalncs* in this constitu- 
tion of the church. 

Apofttolioiffm (scpdfetp lisiz'm). rare. [f. Apo- 
stolic + -ism ; cf. t mysticism.] Profession of, or 
claim to> apostolicity. 

*884 Masson in Macm. Mag. Oct. 474 Not kept apart from 
other Churches by auy doctrine of exclusive apoatolicisin. 

Apostolicity (ip^stdli'sTti). [a. Fr. aposto- 
lic iti: ace Apostolic and -ity .1 1 he quality of being 
apostolic in character or origin. 

183s G. Fabkx (title) The Apostolicity of Trinltarianism. 
1855 LTaylo* R ester. Belie/ ( 1836) zao Good anchor-hold 
in the roadstead of apostolicity. 
t Aporto'IioneM. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Apostolic 
+ -NE8S.1 - Apostolicity, Apostolioalnesm. 

163a Br.M. Smith Serm. 936 You must teaue on* of them, 
either Lordliness* or Apostol lekenesse, you may not vse both. 

II Apooto lioon. Obs. rare- 1 , [neut. of Gr. 
dwoaroPue-6t : see Apostolic.] A reputed cure for 
all kinds of wounds. (Cf. Apootlx III.) 

Tc 1600 Pathw. Health l (N.) For to make a white treats 
called apostolicon. Take oyle olive, liters* 01 lead, etc. 
t ApOStO'liOftUp. Obs. rare- 1 . Tf. Apostolic 
+ -ship.] (Here usedjts a title for the Pope.) 

tofanhcrc- 


Gr. diro- 

ctoA-ot Apostlx +'-iza ; cf. evangelize."] ~ a. tram. 
To proclaim (a message), b. intr. To act as or 
like an apostle. 

165s Blnlowk Thee/h. vii. lxxi, Which God t* apontollze 
did bring to passe By th' Holy Ghosts descent. 1787 Buck- 
korij Italy I f. 9 Wesley, who came apoetollsing into CorawalL 

Apootrophal (Spp*8tnYfhn, a. 7 Obs. rare- 1 . 
[f. Apostrophe 1 + -al 1 ] Of the nature of, or con- 
taining, an apostiophe. 

169a Urquhart jewel Wks. 1834, 999, I could have used 
. . npostrophal and prosopopoeia! diversions. 

t ApO'ftropluktO, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. raed.L. 
apostrophat -, ppl. stem of afostrophS-re to apo- 
strophize.] To cut short, bring to a close. (Cl. 
Apostrophize a.) 

s8*a Malykks Anc. Lose- Merck. 335 To apostrophaie this 
discourse. 

f Apo:0troph* k tion. Obs. rare- A . [n. of action 
f. med.L. apostrophat - : see prec. and -tion.] The 
making of an apostrophe or direct pereonal address. 

a 19*9 Skelton Ware the Hauke 30 , 1 shall make you r*- 
lacion, By way* of apostro odor 

Ap o i trophl 1 (&pp strfffs). Also 8 -phy. [a. 
L apostrophe, a. Gr. uroorpofij, n. of action f. 
dwoorpi+str to tuni away, f. duo away + orpitp-ttr 
to tum, orpotfi a turning.] 

1 . Rhet. A figure of speech, by which a sneaker 
or writer suddenly stops in his discourse, and turns 
to address pointedly some person or thing, either 
present or absent ; an exclamatory address. (As 
explained by Quintilian, apostrophe was directed to 
a person present ; modem use dm extended it to 
the absent or dead (who are for the nonee supposed 
to be present) ; but it is by no means confined to 
these, as sometimes erroneously stated.) 

>883 Moaa Aped vii. Wks. iS7,tWi With a fygure of 
apootrophe and turning hiatal* to God criyng out : D good 
Lord*. 1840 Robsrts Clovis BtbL 678 An Apostrophe, or 
affectionate Compel latiou of all that posse by to be sensibly 
touch't with her sorrows. 1794 Goowm Cat. Wtitiams 98 
Them is toe les . . accosted him with that noble apo st rophe, 



Strike tat hear. a%s Cnittoai Loet. Shahs. II. lit The 
m ortrophe to light at the oomaae ncement of the third book 
iSfPa 7 Slse^Sf\\s parUculariy beautiful. t%sCio.&^T 
into wild accusing apostrophe* to 

2 . itef. The aggregation of protoplasm and 
Chlorophyll-grains on the cell-walls adjacent to 
other oeUs, aa opposed to spistrqphe when they 
collect on the free cell-walls. 

dyi BumaiT ft Dni Sssehd Bat. 679 Apostrophe takas 
place under unfavourable external condition*. 
Apoitzophc^ (IprstrffQ. Alto 6-8 -pirns, 
[a. Fr. apostrophe, ad. L. apostrophus, a. Gr. ^ 
dv&vpe^er, prop. adj. (sc. opooyOta the accent) 
* of turning away, or elision.* It ought to be of 
three syllables in Eng. as in French, but has been 
ignorantly confused with the prec. word.] 
fL The omission of one or more letters in a 
word. Ohs. 

>6m (See AfotnoratSB a] cx6eoA.HuME Orthegr. Brit, 
Toot, (1865) >3 Apostrophus is the ejecting of a letter or a 
syHab out of one word, or out betuene tuae. idea Howell 
/an Truv, ( Arb.) 30 1 be freedom (of Spanish] from Apoa- 
tfopbes which are the knots of a Language. 

2 . The sign (*) used to indicate the omission of 
a letter or letters, as in o'er, thro', can't ; and m a 
sign of the modem English genitive or possessive 
ease, as in to/s, tops*, men's, conscience', Moses \ 

In the latter case, it originally marked merely the onm- 
■Son of a in writing, a* in foVs, Jatnes's, and was equally 
common in the nominative plural, cap. of proper names and 
foreign words (a* /olids^/oli.ocs \ ; it was ^gradually disused 
in the latter, and extended to all possessive*, even where e 
had not been previously written, as in man's, children's, 
conscience take. This was not yet established in 1775. 

tjU Sham. Z. Z. Z. iv. ii. 193 You Unde not the apostra- 
tthas (T apostrophus], and so muse the accent. 1787 W. 
Mather Vng. Man's Comp. 35 An Apostrophus (commonly, 
tat not rightly called an Apostrophe) thus msrkt (') .. as 
TV appurtenances. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram 09 It is . . an 


jig process to put the apostrophe after the (pos- 
sessive] plural s (as birds'), because no vowel has bevn 
dropped there. 

Apofttropldo QcpO'Strf’filO, o. [5. prec. + -10, 
after Or. orpoipiKvs.} 

L Of, pertaining to, or addicted to the use of 
rhetorical apostrophe. 

xtso Byron in Moore Lf/b 446 Mrs. Hemana is. .too atilti* 
tied and apostrophic. s86x Tulldch Eng. i'urit. ii. 948 Pas- 
sages of apostrophic grandeur. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the grammatical apo- 
strophe. 

17U L. Murray Gram. 11. iiL (R.) S om et i m es when the 
singular terminates in ss the apostrophic s is not added. i!k6 
Gilchrist /ttr*4 Etym. 49 The genitive has the apostrophic 
(fipystrdfis'm). rare- 1 , [f. 
next : see -ibm.] The act of apostrophising. 

1866 Mom. Star x8 Dec. 6/9 The • . incoherent tearful 
apoatrophism which the poor woman could not suppress. 

Apofttrophliw (fijpstnffaiz), v. £f. APOSTRO- 
PHE + -TZK.] 

I. From Apostrophe*. 

1 . Khet. To address with or in an apostrophe, 
ini Pom Odyss. xiv. 41 note, Homer's msnner of apostro- 
phizing Eu ramus, xytfo S terne Tr.Shandpuxx. Wks. DLaSp 
'Best of honest and gallant servants 1 '—tat I have apostro- 
phiz'd thee Trim, once before, stag Scott Betrothed ii, 
'And what though thou, O scroll/ he said, apostrophizing 
the letter, .'dost speak with the tongue of the stranger.' 

b. absol. or intr ; 

iflaa Dianm Litr. Comp. asB Indeed, apostrophising and 
mystifying apart k8 65 Pall Mall G. 19 June 4 That ad- 
ditional half-hour of hesitation, repetition, and apostrophis- 
ing on his part. 

H. From Apostrophe*. 

A To omit one or more letters of a word; to 
mark with the sign Q the omission of letters. 

■in Carrot., Apostropher. .to anoso opb ise ; to cut off (by 
an Apostrophe) the last vowell of a wora. xtsS (See next.] 

Apostrophised, ppl . a. [f. prec. + -id.] ft. 
Addressed in an apostrophe, b. Contracted by 
apoitrophe. 

x8it tr. Matthlsfs Grk. Gown. (1899) I. 40 The apostro- 
phized word b often contracted Into one with the following 
word [e.g.] 8th.. more correctly written It* L 

Apoetume, -atton, etc. ; see Apocteme, etc. 

T Apetft’OtlQftL a. Ots. rare-K [t Gr. M- 
roer-ot, vbl. adj. f. hsorhaaow to set apart, dmorrf#- 
oeoteu (cf. Lake ix. 61) to say adiea to, renounce* 
•I0AL.1 Renouncing, recreant 
tdo7 nr. Hall No Panes with RemoML Hi Monsters of 
men. .apotacticall and apostaticall miscreants. 
ApotftotlfcatarpdtK'ktait). [a.med.L .apotactSta, 
ad.Gr. ivorasrfm f. dwdrarr-ot: see prec.] A 
member of an early Christian sect, who renounced 
all their posaemions in imitation of what is re- 
corded concerning the early church in Jerusalem. 

tApo < tadft*& (ipgtftann). rare. [ad. Gr.ftre- 
riktapa n. of completed effect f. deorsAi-sw to 
bring to an end, f. M off+rsAd-cir to finish.] 

I . (as in Gr.) The result, the sum and substance, 
ntjje BnbigKs TmbusNisL PreC B, In (his succinct Reool- 


betfon b contrived . . the A/oieletma and effect of infinite 
Volumes. 

A Astro!. The ' casting* of a horoscope. 

rip Father Sarpi U6ri)u That ths Horoscope. .of the 
Beast might he known., which being dono and reduced into 
the form of a Figure or Apouleam, etc. ins Chambers 
CycL Snpp. a. v., The answers of astrologers deduced from the 
consideration of the stars are particularly called Apotekams. 

9 . Med. The result or termination of a disease. 

rig In Worcester. 

AnotftlftSUfttio (apytilczmirttk), a. [ad. 
Gr. dworfAso/tarie-dr, f. uworlksapa : see prec.] Of 
or pertaining to the casting of horoscopes. 

W H fio Stanley Hist. Philos a 1701* B4/1 Itoonsists of two 
mrs ; Meteorologick, which considers the Motions of the 
Stars: the other Auotelesmatick, which regards Divination. 
1837 w hewbll H 1 st. Induct. Sc. 1x857)!. asp This apotelea- 
mstic or Judicial astrology. 

+ Apotftl a. Ots. rare- 1 , m prec. 

173a Cham axes CycL Snpp., Apotebsmaticai astronomy. 

t ApO*ihftO. Ots. Also 6 oppathnkn, -toko, 


[a. OFr. apotheque, apotequs shop, 
magazine ; ad. ii. apothha, a. Gr. dwo # 4*9 a store- 
house, f. Arorrii-vai to lay away.] A shop, store- 
house, or magazine ; esp. for drugs. Also/#. 

Sips Horsey Trap. (1857) aox (He) comaunds the master 
of hi* oppathicke. .to prepare and otend for his solace and 
bathings. One sent . . to the oppatheke fur marigold and 
rosewater. t«# 7 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. A ii b, In your 
lovely sex, as in the Apothecke or magamine of perfection. 
idf7 roMUNRoa Xenon's Disp. 3 The Apothecary from the 
Auothectca or shop where his medicines are placed. 

Apotheeml (&w)>fki]), a. ran- 1 , [f. prec. + 
- al ' .] Of or pertaining to a shopman. 

187a M. Collins Pr. Claries 1. viL 108, 1 laugh equally at 
bucolic menace and apothecal libcL 

t Apotheoftrirv. Ots. ran- 1 , [a. Ft. apothi- 
ealrerie, f. apothicami see -ry.] A drug-store. 

1748 Phil. Trans.X LV. 179 The apothecariryofthe Army. 

ApothftOftry (fip^ji/kiiri). Forms: 4-6 npo- 
tooary, -rie, 4-7 apotheoarie, 5 apotlauare, 
-ry, apotnoarye, -tyoary, appoteoary, appoti- 
oary, 6 -theoaria, apothioarie, -tioary, 4- apo- 
thaoary. Aphet. 4-5 poteoary(a, -oaria, $ 
-kary, 5-6 potycary(e, 6 -tioary, -rie, 7 potte- 
oary, -ioary, 8 potheoary, [a. OFr. apotecain, 
apoticain (13th c. in Uttrd) :—late L. apotheedrivs 
store-keeper, f. apotheca : see Apothkc and -ary.] 

1 1 - orig. One who kept a store or shop of non- 
pcrishabfe commodities, spices, drugs, comfits, 
preserves, etc. 

(This passed at an early period into the next : In 16x7 the 
Apothecaries’ Company of London was separated from the 
Groom'.) 

2 . spec . The earlier name for: One who pre- 

S ared and sold drugs for medicinal purposes— the 
UQineu now (since about 1800) conducted by a 
druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. From about 
x 700 apothecal ics gradually took a place as general 
medical practitioners, and the modem apothecary 
holds this status legally, by examination and licence 
of the Apothecaries Company; but in popular 
usage the term is archaic. 


i]M Maondsv. v. 51 The marchaunti* and the t . 
countrsfecao it [faawme]. c 1188 CuAuexa ProL 495 Ful rody 


hadde he hise apothecaries [». r. •tecaryis, -caries, ... 
To send him droggaa. 1488 Masm. 4 Houssk. Exp. 369, 
1 toko of., the potakary. a lytcl bare! of water fore the 
sskencs. 1474 Caxton Chssss too The pawn . . siznefreth 
the phyakden, spicer, apotiquare. xjjf Covkrdale Some Sol 
UL 6 All manor spyoa of the Apotecary. 1578 T.N. tr. 
Cow. IV. Ind. 199 Mania Foticaneo, who doe bring into die 
market, qy fitments, drops, waters, and other dmgges. tjma 
Shaes. Rom. 4 JuL v. iiL 119 O, true Appothacary : Thy 
droga am quicke. rial N. CAarBarrea Grog. Delia. 11. iiL S3 
Our Physinmi and Apothecaries . . owe most of the medi- 


Mrs par t. 

The Pouhon water" . was found to weigh twenty ounces 
seven drachms, and fourteen grains, apothecaries weight, 
rita Combs (Dr. Syntax) Picturosfue vm. 139 Tis known 
that 1 took full enough, Of this Apothecary's stuff. 

1 * 8 . [cf. OFr. apotecarie , apotiquerie, and late L. 
apothkdria, the ware* or shop of a drop-seller.] 
drugs collectively : hence ft. A store of drugs; 
b. Medical treatment by drugs. Ots. 

1961 Hollybush Horn. A polk. 4b, Made In the Apothe- 
cary e. 1 Hawkins's and Voy. in Arb. Gamer \ . 131 They 
have for apothecary, herbs, trees, roots, and gums in great 
store, sdes Burton Anal. Mel 11. i. tv. ifl. The ordinary 
is threefold., Diet or Living, Apothecary, Chlrorgery. 

4 . attrib. aooab-adj. 

sate In Heath G roc er s* Comp. (1889) 07 FotSosrie wans 
such as shall be pure and perfyt good, soos Holland/% 
(1634) IL 176 To set vp Apothecary shops. rii| Latham 
Falconry (1633) 70 She hath no phUicsU me d ici ne s, nor 
Apothecary acosmngi giuca her. 

A@ 99 MOMJ«Rip. rar*. [C u prec. + -aaxr.] 
The pmctioe of u> epothccaijr. 

ifixx Corea.. AJo thicnirerie , Apot hk a riship , ths trade, or 
akin of Apothloirba. 

lAjnoShftOlHm (wp^rjMfm). Bat. PI. *. 
[motDL, a. Gr. •wiojaM, dim. of draft}*?* 
see Apothic,] The 'shield* or spore-case, con- 
taining the fructification in lichens. 


dp Linmlby A Tat. Syst. Bog. 931. s86c H. Macmillan 
Feotn. Page Nat. 19 Apatheem correftpoml with the flowers 
of the higher plants. 

Apotbngm, -thorn, variants of Apophthegm. 

ApOthftm (oc*pdJ> 4 m). [mod. f Gr. drarifff-aat 
to set off, put aside, deposit, etc. ; after tip*, from 
the simple uftnu to place ; cf. Fr. apotktme.] 

L Math. In a regular polygon : The perpendicular 
dropped from the centre upon one of the sides. 
Cf. offset. (In mod. Diets.) 

2 . ' A term applied by Berzelius to the insoluble 
brown deposit which forms in vegetable efctmcts . . 
exposed to the air.' Watts Diet. Cheat. 
JLpothftOM C&ppl'fidhz), v. rare. [£ Apotheo- 
sis, like metamorphose.] Apotbeomikm. 

187s F. PutLirrs AW. Nsctss. *6o H« must ha Apotheosed, 
or more than Mortality or mankind will permit, and so 
omnipresent. 1768 Porny Heraldry vi. ( 1777) *°9 Bmperora, 
when they were Apotheosed or ranked among the (Adi. 
1889 Echo 31 Aug:, Parsons less gifted have not the power 
of apothoosing vice. 

▲pothftOBiH (aspopr&rit, lpf»pi,fr'*i§). [a. I.. 
afothedsis (TertulL), a. Gr. Ivowseu, n. of action 
Ldwoffsd-fiv to deify, f. dtrd off, (in comb.) com- 
pletely 4 * dfu'-stv to make a god of, f. ffsuv god. 
The great majority of orthoepists, from Bailey and 
Johnson downward, give the first pronunciation, 
but the second is now more usual.] 

L The action of ranking, or fact of being ranked, 
among the gods; transformation into a god, deifi- 
cation ; divine status. 

1*577 tr. BulUngePs Decades (ijot) 759 Truely Aurelius 
Pnidcntius In his Apotheosis . . saiili. J tfieg Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. 39 That which the Grecians call Apotheosis. . wa* 
the supreme honour, which a man could attribute untonum- 
1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iL 137 The Apotheose* or 
Inaugurations of many of the Heathenish Deities. 9879 
Farrar Paul 1. 864 The early Emperors rather discouraged 
. .this tendency to flatter tliem by a premature apotheosis. 

2 . By extension : The ascription of extraordinary, 
and as it were divine, power or virtue ; glorifica- 
tion, exaltation; the canonization of saints. 

[tU|-l7 Foxr A. 4 M . I. 66 a/a You . affirm, that in this 
my Calendar, I make an •na 0 tm.au ,or Canonization of (blue 
Martyrs.] sdgi Horbes Grot. 4 Sac. xviii. 1 14. 36a The 
canon imtion of Sainta which the Heathen adieu Apotheo- 
sis. *7J9 GentL Mag. (title) l*he ApolheonU of Milton. Mf 0 
Jqbtin Erasmus I. 905 He promises, .to mikI him the apo- 
theosis of hit friend Keuchlm. (879 O'Connor Boacon^/teld 
73 The meeting developed into an apotheosis of the Marquis 


The deification, glorification, or exaltation of 
etc ; a deified ideaL 
Pen Because in the Apotheosis of 

, ivc good bloud emitted. zSioColk- 

ridge Friend <18651 143 The apotheosis of fismillar abuses 
. .is the vilest of supers! ittons. 1848 Prescott Ford. 4 Is. 

L Imrud. 33 ^ 

their 1 


i e 


trod. 35 Tlte apotheosis of chivalry, in the penou of 
apostle and patron, Sl James, sffga Mrs. Jameson 
Madonna (1857) 47 Here all » spotless grace, otherial 
licacy . . the very apotheosis of womanhood. 

4 . In loose usage : Ascension to glory, depar- 
ture or release from earthly fife ; resurrection. 

cdqpC. Walk aa Hist. Inde/. 11. us His Majesties Speech 
upon the Scaffold, and His Death or Apotheosis. afiloH. 
Mobe ApocaL Apes. Pref. 17 Thr most assured argument 
. .ofthe apo th eosis of Christ. *684 T. Burn 7 ftff«rml. jsfi 
The general apotheosis; when death and hell Shall he swal- 
lowed up in victory, iki Cablyle Lotted. PassspkL L 
(1870) *5 let us hope the Leave-alone principle has now got 
its apotheosis ; and taken wing towards h taler regions than 
ours, rid R. Vaughan Ess. 4 Rev. 1. 8 The philoeophical 
school of Alexandria had become extinct, and there was no 


▲pothftodbft (sBpP>Xfoaiz, fipp*^S|Mai>s), w. [f. 
prec. + -iee.] To elevate to, or as if to, the rank 
of a god; to deify, glorify, exalt. 

1760 Sterns 7 V. Shandy II. 980, I have a p os trop hiz'd 
tboe. Trim, onoa hefore^-ond could I apothoosim thee also, 


with good company, I would do it. 1834 Bmermon in 
Athsnsmm No. riu. 796 It is a singular piece of good oa- 
tore in you to apotheosize him. 1851 H. Stencbb Sec. Stat. 
«vi. 1 3 The rage far accumulation has apotheosized work. 
ApothftOftSSftd (see prec.), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 
-ed. J Deified, immortalized. 

sSay Lytton Pelham xviL 8t O exalted among birds— 
apotheosisod goose. (876 H. Sfenceb Princ. 1. 431 There 
were apotheosized mortals too, among the Greek deities. 

t ▲pothft'OBy. Ots. rare A variant of 
Apotheosis (c fTpoesy). 

sdee Touawaua Tmnff. Mctam. DetL, To thee I write my 

A ?Apothft , rftp7. Ots. ran- 1 , [a. Fr. apo- 
thhrapU, ad. Gr. dm Bepaw* la a being rubbed aiul 
anointed after exercise (Galen).l (bee nuot. ) 

riQ UaquHAST Rabelais u xxiv, By way of aporiistapie 
(that is, a making the body healtkfial by axffftas^ did re- 
create themselves in botteling up of hay, etc. 

I Apotkftfti# (fiiypfeisL [L., a. Gr. U 4 $*ou, n. 
of acbon f. dronfhsi to lay aside, deposit.] 

L (As in Gr.) The setting of a fractured or dis- 
located limbi bSei in Hoorn Mod. Diet. 

2 . Arch. « Apofbygi. 

IpotOBC fftpyitai). Also -tomy. [a. Gr. 
d maropdi a cutting off, f. 4 mo*rlp»mm to cut off.] 

L Math. The difference of two q ua ntit ie s com- 


▲POTBOPOUS. 


804 


AFFABAVOB- 


memorable only in power {i.t. 
cubes, etc. ; lee Euclid Rk. x) ; e.p. the difl 
between y/i and 1, which in the difference lx 


their squares, 
i difference 
i between 

the diagonal and side of a square. 

Ifl7> IhocES Geom. Tract. iv. L T iij b, 180-6 . . de- 
ducted from fa, leueth thin Apotorae t8 — -J 18a sffgff 
Blount Giossogr., Afotomy. 1873 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. 
Set. Men II. 567 Of which binomial and apotome, the cubic 
room are to be extracted. 1706 in Philum. inI Hutton 
Math. Hict. *. v.. The doctrine of apotonun, in linen, as de- 
livered by Euclid in the tenth book. 

2 . Mm. (See quot.) 

.>696 in Piiii.urs. 173) Chambers Cycl. Stiff. , Apotome, 
in music, is the difference of the tone major and Lianna, ex- 
l>re»*ed by $inh. »W Cai. coit At mm. Grant, it. iii. sis 
This Semitone was termed by the Pythagoreans Apotome. 

Apotropou (ftpf tr/pas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. dv< 5 - 
rpovm turned awny (f. dworpiwuv to turn away) + 
-01M.J (See quot.) 

1SS0 Ghat Hot. Text-bk. *97 Afotrofous, Applied to an 
erect or ascending ovule with its rnaphe next to the placen* 
t.il axis, and a hanging one has its rnaphe averse from it. 

Apoun, obs. form of Upon. 

Apoiim (x'p^ztoi). Med. Obi . or arch. Also 
7 apoaume, 7-8 apoaema. fa. Fr. apozlme, ad. 
late L. apoaema, a. Gr. dwbfcfta, n. of result f. 
dwofi-fto, f. d w 6 off, (in comb.) completely + fs-s in 
to boil.] A decoction or infusion. 

1603 B. Jonson S {Janus i. i. Physic . . More comforting 
Than all your opiates, juleps, apozems. staff Bacon Sytva 
§ 65 Apozumes or preparing Broths. ifff 4 tr. Barnet’* Mere. 
Comfit. 11.43 , 1 made use of an opening Apoeeme for several 


a decoction, an anozem, of wonderful narcotic power. 

t Apos • 'mioml, a. AM. Obs. [f. prec. + -ical.] 
Of the nature of an apozera. 

tffgB J. Whitaker Blood of Graft 33 (T.) Wine that is di- 
lute, may . . be adhibited in an apozemical form in fevers. 

Appald, later sp. of Apaio ppl. a . 
t Appai'r, apUT, v. Obs. * onns : 4 ampayr-i, 
anpayr-i, apayr-1, -eir-i, 3-6 apeyre, 4-5 apeire, 
4-6 apayra, 5 apalro, -eye r, appeare, appere, 
5 6 appayre, -peyre, -patre, -peir(e, -pare, 6-7 
-air(e. Also aphetic Pair. [ad. OF. cmpcirc-r, 
amfeire-r (mod. emptref), to worsen, f. em-**en- 
into + +peire-r pcidrd-re to make worse, f. 
pcior - worse : cf. Pr. apejurar . The prefix of the 
early ampayre , anpayre , was subseq. treated like 
the native an - before a consonant, and reduced to 
a-, which waa in 15th c. erron. spelt af- by form- 
assoc. with words like appear : see Ar- pref 1 . As 
early as 1300 a-paire was aphetized to pairs, peire. 
Caxton restored the Fr. fonn empty r , empayr, cm- 
pair, which, earlyin 16th c., began to be refashioned 
after L. as Impair, now the current form. Amfayr , 
anpayr , apayr, appair, enpayre, empair, impair, are 
thus varianti of the same word.] 

1 . tram. To make worse, less valuable, weaker, 
or less ; to injure, damage, weaken ; to Impair. 

1 097 R. Glouc. 079 Destrude and apeyrede Cristendom. 
1303 R. Brumne It and l. Syntte 1517 Hakbyters . . apeyryn 
many mannys lyfe. 1340 Ayenb. to To ampayri his guode 
los. Ibid. 937 pe kueadnesse of be ministre may anpayri 
be ofere. c 1450 Merlin viL no Haueth pite of cristen 
frith that it be not a-peired thourgh yow. ijal Mobs 
fleretyes 111. Wlcs. >357, 996/a Sacramentes . . the goodnes 
whereof his noughtinesse can not appayre . . That sacred 
sacrifice . . can take none empayryng by the fylthe of his 

K ne. igffs T. N [orton] Calvin's Inst, 1. xviL (1634) 90 
1 fear of impairing his feeble health, 1843 Prynne Power 
Pari. it. 71 The ancient lawes. .be greatly appaired. 

2 . intr. (by omission of rcfl. pron.) To grow or 
become worse, less valuable, weaker, or las ; to 
deteriorate, fall off, or decay. 

1340 Hamfols Pr. Come. 1475 Als his lyfe ei my passand, 
Swa es he worlde, ilk day, apayrand. c 1450 Loneuch 
Grail 1 L 300 This piers, that hurt was so sore, Eveiy day 
gan apeyren more and more. 14ft Dives 4 Pattf. (W. da 
w ) vii. xxvL 313/1 Yf the besta dye or appayre, ha that 
hyreth it shad stande to that losse. bim Henry VII in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. at 1 . 46 My syghte . . wul appayre dayly. 
iqi Wnittinton Tu lives offices itt. (1540) m He that 
wetlngly sellyth wyne tnat is apayring. affix w. Stafford 
Exam. ComfL iiL (1876) 80 As the coyne appayred, so rose 
the prices of (hinges. 

t Appal'red, ///. a. Obs . [f. prec. + -ED.] 

Injured, impaired. 

juts SwJ. Easton in Lett.jU III. 143 The said manoir 
dinacsd, hurt, and appeired. 1837 Gillespie Eng.-Pof. 
Cerem. 111. viiL 193 Guilty of appaired 14 km] Majesty, 
t AppalTtr. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -SR 1 .] 
He wno or that which impairs. 

ijBe Wtclip fames ProL, A folsera. and a distrojere, or 
mfetrrre, ofholf scripture, sggg Farilo Faciom il iiL 193 
That time might be founde an appairer of al thinges. 

t ApmdTix&ff. vbl. tb. Obs. [f. as prec. + ingL] 
The action of injuriously affeenng or impairing ; 
weakening; deterioration, damage. 

sJBff Wtclip PML iii. 7 Whlche thingis weren to me wyn- 
nyngis Y haue tamed these apeyryngU for Crist 1349 
Cover dals Erasm. Par. Rom. iu. 31 xhabolishement or 
thappajmil of the author! tie of the la we. iffis Gam**, 
MmiaUffiah A diminution, appairing, leseening, impairing. 
tAffll'mffBt Obs. rare. For forms see 


Avifflft. [ad. OF. ampeinment, f. ampeirer: see 
AMtaib.] lMPAiHirEBT, injury, damage. 

T Wvclip Phil. iiL 8 Alte thingis to be npeirement 
peirement] for the deer conscience of Jhesu Crist my 
L 1413 Lydo. Pylgr. .Mr 1. Iv. is None appeyrement 
tyth it. 1*1490 Eel Ant. 1 . 109 Thou moist done awey 
es without any apeyrement. 
hip bmll (&p$'l), v. Forms: 4-7 R- 
. . RppaUe, 6 a-pawl, 7 appeule, 5-9 appall, 
6-0 appal. Inflected appalled, appaUing. [? a. 
O Y.apalir, apallir , later ap(J>)alir, to wax pale, be 
in consternation ; languish, waste away ; also tram. 
to make pale, etc. This derivation accounts satis- 
factorily for the senses , but presents difficulties 
as to the forms : the natural renr. of apalir would 
be apale, appale, actually founa in 16th c., in the 
literal sense (see below) ; the earlier appall, which 
points, like all \ ball, fall, etc. (with which it rhymes 
from the 74th c.), to An originally short a, may 
perhaps repr. the Fr. form apall-ir. But appall 
cannot be separated from the simple Pall v. t for 
the relations of which to Palk v. and a. see that 
word. Both on etymological and phonetic grounds, 
the better spelling is appall, as in the derivatives.] 
I. intr. 

f 1 . To wax pale or dim. Obs. Cf. Ap^alk x. 
1393 Gower Cosf. II. 107 Of thought, which in min herta 
failetn. Whan it is night min hede appallcth. rsajo Lydg. 
Min. Poems R4 The night doth folowe, appallith all lua chare, 
Whan Western wawis his stremys overdose. 

1 1 .fig. To wax faint or feeble in any character- 
istic quality ; to fade, fail, decay. Obs. 

csjisShoreham 91 Ther [in heaven] . . nune swetnesse ap- 
palletn. c 1430 Lydo. Bochas 1. L <1^44* a b, Their youth by 
till great displcasauncc Gan to appall. 149a Fabyan v. Ixxxiii. 
61 The faytn of Criste begun sore to apalle. 1598 Spenser 
F. Q. 1v.v1.a6 Therewith her wrathful 1 courage gan appall. 

to. To loBe flavour, savour, or briskness; to 
become flat or stale, os fermented liquor when left 
exposed to the air. Obs. Cf. Pall v. 

1508 Mors Heresy ft in. Wits. <537, 996/1 If the salt once 
appaile.the woorde muste nedes waxe vnaauery . 1330 Palscr. 
413/1, 1 appal Iv, as drinke dot he or wyne, wlion it leseth 
his colour, or ale whan it hath stande longe. Je affalys. 
* North ^ Diall 


This wyne is appalcd all redy. 

’ * * id the wine wel watered before 


1 To appalle or derken your 
alifs 96 Restored mee my 


# 1368 (ed. 

Princes (1619) 6aa/a He found th 
tluit it had stood a pawling long. 

1 4 . To lose heart or resolution ; become dis- 
mayed. Obs. 

c 1490 VoxPofuli 206 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 075 Yf theise 
men appall, And lacke when you do calL 
II. tram . 

t 5 . To make pale, to cause to lose or change 
colour. Obs . rare. Cf. Appatjc 4. 

czjffff Chaucer Sqrs. T. 357 Hir liste nat spalled [r». r. 
appalled, appallid] for to lie Ne on the morwe vnfeestlich 
for to se. tag Stubrrs A nat. Abuses 1. (1877) 95 [Adultery] 
appalleth tne countenance, it dulleth the spirit*. 

1 0 .fig. To cause to fade or cease to flourish ; 
to dim, weaken, enfeeble, impair. Obs. 
exffi/b Chaucer Knts. T. 9193 Whan his name a palled 

[v. r. appelled, -ailed, api ' ,r — 

Erasm. Parafkr. Luke 
gloria. 1574 tr. Martorat's A foe a i _ 
strength whlche waa appalled with feare. 1910 1. mooker 
Gireud. Hist. JreL in / Minsk. II. 134/a How often he pre- 
uailed against the enimie, and appalled their courages, iff iff 
[See Appalled.] 

1 7 . To quell (anger, pride, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1470 Harding Chron. xxxvi, Wherfore the kyng his vre 
myght not apall. 1308 Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. vii. (i6ai) 
63/1 God beats his Uears, from birth to buriall, To make 
them know him, and their pride appall. 

8. To cause the heart of (anyone) to sink ; to 
dismay, shock, discomfit, terrify. 

133a More Confat. T indale Wks. 1337, 646/a Then wyll 
thys poynt as sore appall Tindal in tnys debate. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Tnrkes 813 To appaule and discourage the 
minds . . of the merdnarie soufdion. iffoa Shaks. Macb. 111. 
iv. 30 A man. .that dare looke on that Which might appall 
the DiuelL 178* Beattie Minstrel 1. ii, Him, who ne’er 
listened to the voice of praise, The silence of neglect can 
ne’er appal. 1839 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix. viiL 403 
The calmness of the heretics in the fire amazed, almost ap- 
palled, their judges, 
b .absol. 

a 1831 Drayton T»i. David in Farr's S. P, (1848) n6 His 
brazen armour gaue a i airing sound . . which did like death 
apall. 1807 Keblx Chr. Y. Trin. S., Thoughts that awe but 
not appal. 

+ O. refl. Obs. 

1447 Bokenmam Lyvys of Seyntys 163 But thus [Christ] 
seyd, Marye the not appalle. 

tJLppa'l, ftpmJl, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
The act of appalling ; sudden shock to courage or 
self-possession; dismay. 

1598 Chapman Iliad XL 30 Had engraven, full of extreme 
appall. An ugly Gor g on. *8 iff — Batrackem. (1858) 17 Cold 
appal The wretches put in rout past all returns. 

+Appadt,ahp8j* * Of. [See prec. vb.: 

Doubtful whether (1) a later adoption of Fr. appal- 
ir, (a) on assimilation of appeal to Pale a., or 
(3) an independent new formation on Pale a. or v., 
after appall had lost its literal sense, and evident 
connexion with pale. The senses are, to a great 
extent, parallel to those of Afpal.] 


L intr. To become pale. Cf. Afpal t. 
son Goodly P r ynter (1B34) bob Would not even shortly thy 
mirth abate, thy colour apak, thy flesh faint. 

2 . To wax faint or feffble. Cf. Appal s. 

1983 Stanyhurst Aeneis 111. (Ark);i My Mud with terror 
apalmg. tgoB TeflltAlba Praf. (1B80) zi Like the Fire, 
whose neat doth toons appale. 

3 . To lose brightness or briskness ; to become 
flat or stale; as liquor exposed to the air. 

b2l “ ' “ 


1930 [See quot. from Palscr. under Appal 3, which is sprit 

(Ahaffalle and offale.] 

4 . tram. To make pale, to dim. Cf. Afpal 5. 

a ifoo E. E.Mise. (1859)08 Now ame I deda, my colour is 
appaiyde. 1941 R. Copland Guydorit Quest . Cyrury., They 
be anplyed. . to dense and appale y^lepry. sffB 6 GoADC# 4 rr/. 
Bod. 11. iL 1 6a The sullen Fog. .apaling the brightness. 

5 . To cause to fade or wane, to weaken, en- 
feeble. Cf. Afpal 6. 

igap Rastkll Pastyme (i8xx) 114 Revived the feyth of 
Crist whiche waa sore appalid. 1988 Churchyard Spark 
Friendsk. in I I art. Mite. iMalh.) 11 . 1x6 Any thing., that 
may impeach hinder or appale the good name and credit of 
them. 1809 Sia K. Hoby Let. to T.H. 7 Whose learning is 
no wlrit appavled, nor courage daunted. 

6. To make pale with fear, to dismay. Cf. Af- 
pal 8. 

1983 Myrr. Mar. Induct, xix, Dread and dolour erst did 


appale. 1983 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 34 No. .(roup- 
ing honunen can apale the virago, iffoa Shako. Ham. 11. 
li. 390 Make mad the guilty, and apale the free. 1840 Ful- 
ler Abel Rediv. (1867) L *57 *Twas not a prison could his 
heart — p— 1» 

t Appalement. Obs . rare. [f. prec. -KENT. 
See also Appalment.] The action of dismaying ; 
the state of dismay. 

1579 Fenton Guimard, xvu. 8x0 The Pope was growne 
into a marucllous discourage and appalement of mind, iffaa 
Bacon Hen. YII, 33 The furious slaughter of them was a 
great discouragement and appalement to the rest. 

t Appaiing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 - -ingL] 
The action of overwhelming with consternation or 
dismay ; terrifying, dismaying. 

1803 Knoli.kb Hist. Turks (163?) x6 They raised a great 
.outcry, to the great appaling of them that were fighting. 

la), ppl. a. [f. Appal v. + -kd.J 


Lpp&lled (&P9*1< 

1 1 . Made pale or faint ; enfeebled. 


Obs. 


1577 St. A ug. Manuel 1 33 To refresh my appalled sprights. 
iff 16 Surfl. & Markh. Couutr. Farm 349 To set in strength 
againe their feeblcd and appalled force. 

1 2 . Rendered flat or stale, as a fermented liquor. 
Obs., but see Palled. 

zffoi Holland Pliny xxm. i. If it be too weake and apalled, 
the way to revive it againe, is with Penper. Ibid. (1634) I. 
433 Wine . . will lose the strength, ana become apalled in 
extremitie of cold. 

8 . Bereft of courage or self-possession at the Bud- 
den recognition of something dreadful ; dismayed ; 
also f 


>HAK8. Tr. 4 Cr. IV. v. 4 Giue with thy Trumpet a 
loud note . . that the appauled aire May pierce the head of 
the great Combatant. 1866 Kingsley Herrw. xviL ao8 
Here ward sat down, silent and appalled. 

Appalling (&p§ liq), ppl. a. [f. Appal v. + 
-ING-J Such as to overwhelm with consternation 
or dismay ; dismaying, shocking. 

i8b4 Dibdin Libr. Comf. $99 Hogarth never depicted a 
more apuallingsubject. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(184a) IV. 159 The newspapers have reported two or three 
4 appalling accidents * already. 

Appallingly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In an 
appalling maimer ; terrifically, shockingly. 

1843 F. Paget Ward. Berkingh. 79 Massillon himself has 
not stated the case more thrillingiy and appallingly. 1884 
Realm X3 Apr. 8 The arithmetical chances of a real accident 
become appallingly probable. 

Appalment (&p$*lm€nt). rare. [f. Appal v. 
+ -ment.] The action of overwhelming with dis- 
may ; the state of dismay or consternation. 

iff 1 1 Cotgr., Esbakissement, a wondering . . admiration, 
appallment. astonishment. s8tg Bkntham S fringe of Ac* 
turn Wks. I. 904/3 Transient emotions . . a Terror, 3 Appal- 
ment, 4 Consternation. 

II AppSb'lto. [It, f. afpaltdre to let or form out.] 
A monopoly. 

1847 Disraeli Tenured iv. iv. (1871) 979 We might .. get 
en appalto of the silk. 

Appanage, variant spelling of Apanage. 
tAppam’ge, sb. Obs. fa. OF. aparage, tafarer, 
U A ad to + par equal, peer. Cf. mod.F. pa - 
rags.] Noble extraction, nobility, rank, quality. 

1303 Hawes Examf. Virtue viiL 15a For she is comen of 
royal! apparage. Ibid, xiil 959 A gowne of syluer for grate 


aparage. 

t Appwmge. V. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. app- t 
aparagic-r to make of equal rank, f. aparage ; see 
prec. Cf. disparage .] intr. To be of equal rank 
(OF. s' aparage r). 

a 1430 Knt. do la Tonr(i 86 B) 90 No worldely plesaunce 
and worshipe may not apparage to goodnesse. 

Apparall, -ment, obs. fonn of Apparel, etc. 

t Appalement. Obs. rare- 1 . [od.L .appard- 
ment-um, n. of process f. appard-re : see next and 
-ment.] Array ; military preparation, armament. 

1480 Cafcirave Ckrvn. 998 AUe hia apparament with whcch 
he thoutc to besege Caleys. 

t Apparanee- Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aparancs. 



APPABATX. 


895 


f. aparani i-L. adpardnt-em, pr. pple. of ad-, a/* retracted accent to apa'rel, For a//-, see Ap- 
fara-rt to make ready for: tee -amok.] Preparation, pref. 1.] Usually tram, or red. 

*548 Lamoley Pol. Viig. De Invent. 11. v. 44 **The sunns fi, tram . To make ready, or nnotn f for a dqn 


1946 Langley Pol. r»'»y. De Invent. 11. v. 44 a,The autrae 
rising is the begynntng of al affaire* . . the night i* a time 
of counselling & apparnunca. iim Hookkb MccL M v. 
<1703) II. 4s To go about (he building of an hou*e to the 
God of heaven with no other apparance, than If his end 
were to rear up a kitchen. 

App&ranoo, obs. f. Appearance, Apparrnok. 
Apparanoy, -ant, obs. ff. Apparency, -rnt. 
tAmvats. Oh. rare . [ad. L. appardt-us 
preparation ; cf. Fr. apparat .] An anglicised form 
of Apparatus. (Cf. state, status.) 

li ifoo MS. Bodl. 313 (Halliw.) The whole English ap- 
pnrate, and the Knguah popular calculation tables. s8s6 
Sheldon Ham. Miracles exui. 271 Such apparate and order 
for publike sacrifices. 

t A'pparatad, ///. a. Oh. rare-', [f. L .appa- 
rdt-m pa. pple. of appard-re (see Apparatus) + 
-so. ' Of a vb. apparate (cf. separate ), no instances 
have been found.] Prepared, equipped. 

1663 Waterhouse Comm. Fort excite 598 A welt apparated 
servant to attend them. 

t Apparfftion. Oh. rare . [ad. L. apparii - 
t ion-cm, n. of action f. appardre to make ready : 
see Apparatus.] Preparation, array. 

i |H Bellendene Levy v. 414 Maid there heddis . . with 
maiHt apparadoun and magnificence that micht be devisit. 
1697 Tomlinson Henou's Vis/. 561 The apparition of this 
Medicament. 

Apparator, -our, obs. forms of Apparitor. 
Apparatoryea, prob. pi. of apparator ; peril, 
of a synonymous appamtory . 

a 1 gag Skelton Image Hy/ocr. 87 Deanes and sumners, 
Apparatoryea preste To r>’de est and west. 

Apparatus (sepfirJi-tiJs). PI. (rare) -atua, 
-atuEon. [a. I.. apparatus, n. of state f. appard-re , 
ad/ard-re to make ready for, f. ad to + para-re to 
make ready. Cf. the anglicized Apparatk.] 

+ 1 . The work of preparing; preparation, pre- 
paratory arrangement, array. Oh. 

1638 Penit. Cotf/. iL (16571 10 An apparatus and necessary 
introduction thereunto. 1684 T. liu h nut Th. Forth 111. 16 
How easie had it been fur him, without this apparatus, to 
have told than, etc. 171s Wollaston Relig . Nat. v. 11 a 
The apprehension of but a vein to be opend is worse to some, 
than the apparatus to an execution is to others. 

2 . The things collectively in which this prepa- 
ration consists, and by which its processes are 
maintained ; equipments, material, mechanism, 
machinery ; material appendages or arrangements. 

a x6«8 F. Gmkville Sidney (165a) 15 Where humor takes 
away this pomp and apparatus from Kins, Crown, and 
Scepter. 1767 Fordvc.k Sena. Vng. Worn. II. viiL 16 The 
gaudy apparatus of female vanity. *706 Burke Kegic. 
Peace iL Wks. VIII. aai The greatest skill conducting the 
greatest military apparatus has been employed. 1818 
IIkntiiam Ch. 0/ Eng. lntrod. 50 Which of the two apparatus 
would your Graces .. recommend f 183a Hr. Martin* au 
/ret. iit 56 Workhouses, or any part of the apparatus of a 
legal charity. 

3 . esp. a. The mechanical requisites employed in 
scientific experiments or investigations. 

17*7^1 Chambers < yet. s.v., The furniture or apparatus 
of an air-pump, microscope, etc. 175B E laboratory u The 
apparatus for levigating testaceous, and other hard bodies. 
187s Nanieys Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 11. iii. 673 The many ap- 
paratuses designed to apply electricity, 
to. The organs or means by which natural pro- 
cesses are carried 011. 

1718 J.Ciiamberlaynk Relig. Philos. I. vii. §4 That by 
all this Apparatus., the Voice might be thereby formed. 
1736 IIuti.».r Anal. 1. i. 30 The whole apparatus of vision. 
1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. iii. 146 That defensive 
apparatus wherewith the embryo seed of plants is guarded, 
c. Materials for the critical study of a document 
17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Glossaries, comments &c. are 
aUo frequently called Apparatus's. 1794 Godwin Cal. Wil- 
liams 305 The apparatus of my etymological enquiries. 
*«79 Q. Kev. Apr. 334 A thorough examination of the Old 
Testament by our modem critical apparatus of research. 

t d. * Sometimes also used in chirurgeTy for the 1 
bandages, medicaments, and dressings of a part ; j 
or the several matters applied for the cure of a 
wound, ulcer, or the like. 1 Chambers Cycl. 1727-5 1. 

1684 tr. Boast's Merc. Com/it. vm. 278, I use all the Ap- 
paratus of Medicines to suppress [Hemorrhage from He- 
morrhoids]. 1717-51 Chamukrr Cycl., There is no Judging 
of the quality of a hurt, till after taking off the first ap- 
paratus or covering. 

Apparel (ipoe-rel), v. a»ch. Forms: 3-5 apa- 
raile, 4-6 -ayls, 5 ap- or app-areile, -eyl(le, 
-»ill(e, -yl. appalrelle, 9-6 aparal(l, apparayl(e, 
-ayll(e, 5-7 -8il(e, -al(l, -ell, 6 aperayle, ap- 
pareyll, -ayrayl, 6-7 -oral, -arrell, aparel(l, 5- 
apparel. Aphet. 4 parall, -ayl. Also 5 enparel. 
In inflexions 4 is at present usually doubled before 
a vowel in G. Brit., left single in U. S. [a. OFr. 
apareille-r, aparaille-r (mod.Fr. appareil/er), cogn. 
with Pr. aparelhar, Pg. apparclhar, Sp. aparejar. 
It. apparecehiare Romanic * adpariculdre to 
make equal or fit, f. ad to + *paricuf-um (It- parse 
ehio, Sp. parejo, Pr. par el h , Fr. pareil), dim. of 
L. par equal. The 25th c. spellings were almost 
endless, the typical being aparavl, passing with 


tram . To make ready, or prepare ( for a pur- 
pose) s to fit out, get reader, put into proper order. 


\ proper older. 


rxago Kent. Ssrm. in O.R. Mist. *6 Hi h«d den aparailed 
her* offrendes. rtjK Ckauceb Meiib. P375 Ye ought* pur- 
veyen yow and appareile (e. r. -allien, -ayle, -oil yow in this 
caa* with met diligence, a sags Knt. do la Tour ciL 134 
To aparaiUe mete and drinke tor hym. 1541 R. Copland 
Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg.. The hert hath two earn . . to let 
the ayre hi and out that is appaieylted for it fro y* lunges, 
rill Markham Way to Wealth m. n. iv. (1668) 119 Aparel 
it phe wine] thus : take the white* only of ten Eggs, etc. 
tto. intr. (for refl.\ Oh. rare. 

>5*3 Ld. Bkbnkes Froiss. I. ix. 8 In the meane tyroe the 
queue aparailed for her needis and besynesse. 
t 2 . Tomakepreparationsfor(anevent, work). Oh, 
^*3*4 G*y Warn. *a Therl dede anon aparaile Gye* 
dobing. CS385 Chaucer L. G. W. S473 There he woldc hire 
weddynge aparav le [r*. r. apparaylle, -eylle. -ailleL 1534 Ld. 
BrRNR** Gold. flk. M. AurcL (1546) O iii j b, The Romavnes 
shulda apparel! his triumphe . . right gloriou* and rychfy. 


Mas*, .the Habits, tha Vessels, and othar Ornaments., 
made use of in the Celebration of iL 
1 3 . The furniture and appendages of a bouse, 
fortress, gun, etc. Oh. 

1 Mg Barsovs Bruts xt. n8 Apparall of chalmyr and halL 
Ibid, evil *93 Schoc and ottafr Mpanla. cxum Chron. 


Ibid, evil 
Filed. 448 


Safes® and 
1 ehapelle . . 1 


berto 150) Act 10 Hsu. VII, Iv. 93 To forrett tne same 
Croaebowe with au tha apparall uiarto belongyng. tom 
Covebdale i Kings viL 48 AU th* apparell \WyclQ*. sits 
veaaahl that bdongad vnto tha house of tha Lord*. 

4 . The outfit or riggingof a ship. arch. 

131a R. Bbunmk Chron. 154 Fiue ohergalei* with alia )«r 
apparaila. 1575-8 Act 18 Elis. ix. V* Tbo said ffhlpnaa or 
Vessel 1* with all theyr ApparaU and Furnyture. *7 09 Lend, 
Gat. mmmmdlxirU/4 The Ship Margaret . , her Tackle, Ap- 
parel and Furniture, site Woansw. Waggoutrsu xfii Bade 
to her place the ship he led ; Wheeled her hade in foil ap- 
parel. x88a Charter-party, What die [tha vessel] can rea- 
sonably stow. . over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provi- 


Croaebowe with afl tl 
Covebdale i Kings vl 
vessels) that belonged 

4 . The outfit or 1 


tie. enom Chron. 
areylle V longede 
'o forfeit the same 


saM Maunukv. xx. 217 Alle thmges, that men apparayle 
wipi ony Halle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. *90 Ryal 
sluppes tlmt were ful wel arayd and enparelled and enarmed. 
ign Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) u. xvii, Martha was de- 
syrous to lodge our lorde and his appostles, and to aparayle 
them, suo Swinuurn Testaments 154 The cause wherewith 
the prohibition is saide to bee apparelled, ifiefi Camden 
Hem. 46 The which Chappell . . his executors did fully 
make, and apparail. a 1670 Hacket in Wallcot Life App. 
(1863) 159 Honest communication apparelleth the mind with 
aood thoughts. 1863 ltONG*. Wayside Inn, Mus. T. xlv. 9 
Never . . owned a ship so well apparelled. 

+ 4 . To prepare, equip, or accoutre for fighting, 
ness Ceeur de L. 4333 Ser Fouke gan hym apparayle 
With liys folk the loun to aasayle. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 
13* The Kiiigis men . . thame apparaUt Till defend, gif thai 
thame assalit. 1470-85 (ed. 1634) Malory Arthur (1816) 
11. xB They apparelled them to joust Sir Gawaine. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hut. iv. 107 Apparelled . . with his Bow and 
Quiver of Arrows. 01078 Wood Life (1848) 8s, I have 
apareled my solldiors . . upon my crediit to the Merchant. 

O. To array with proper clothing ; to attire, dress. 
(Now the ordinary sense, but somewhat arch., and 
hardly in spoken use.) 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. 11. tB6 Apparaylcdcn him as a prentis. 
1393 — C. 111. *24 And parailed hym lyke here prentys. 
1494 Fabyam vii. ccxxxiiL 967 The Empress* . . apparaylyd 
hyr & hir company in whyte dothynge. 1538 Starkey 
England 130 Re not appayreylyd in sylkys and veluettys. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. City of David 833 Apparelling turn 
with sot-like habile*, ifin Bible Luke vii. 25 They which 
are gorgeously apparelled. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 124 
All the vestments . . in which they u»ed to Apparel their 
Deities. 1838 Southf.y Ckarlemain xii, All appareU'd in 
costly array, Exulting they come to the palace 01 Aix. 

+ to. To invest (with an official robe). Oh. rare. 
1576 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent 11836) 73 To apparell Can- 
terbury with the Archbishop of Londons Palle. 


Vessel I* with alT theyr ApparaU and Furnyture. tym Loud. 
Goa. mmramdUxbt/4 The Ship Margaret . , her Tackle, Ap- 
parel and Furniture, site Woansw. Waggoner n. 161 Bade 
to bar place the ship he led ; Wheeled her bade in foil ap- 
parel. x88a Charter-party, What die [the vessel] can rea- 
sonably stow. . over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provi- 
sion*, and Furniture. 

6. Personal outfit or attire (fa. military; b. 
ordinary); clothing generally, raiment, dress, arch. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 54 Fourscore armed Knyghtas, in 
sunk appareille dight, pat so riche annes was nsucr sene 


a m . . £. 71 . ’ VnillMIY J , VIUUIHIK kCIlCISUY, nUIIKUl, UiWM< Wl»- 

. To furnish, or fit up with things necessary (a ^ R . Brunne Ch™. 54 FouJscor* armed Knyghtas. in 
00m, a ship, etc.). Also Jig. arch. sunk appareille dight, pat so riche annes was nsucr sene 

ssH Maunukv. xx. 917 Alle thmges, that men apparayle with sight. tj 8 a Langl. P. PI. A. tx. nx Was no pride on 


his apparall ne pouert noper. c 1480 Horn. Hoes $75 Semyde 
by litr apparayle She was not wont to gret trevaylc. c tgja 
Ld. Brrnkrb It non 609 One of her upereyles Co put on 
liir. a 1547 Surrey Aeneid iv. 337 A shining parel . • 


liir. a 1547 Surrey Aeneid iv. *37 A shining parel . • 
of Tlrian purple, ifisa Shaks. Ham. 1. ill. 7a Costly thy 


terbury with the Archbishop of Londons Palle. 

6. In many fig. senses : cf. to clothe, arch, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. ii. 8 pc fyrste somcr sesoun bat . . 
apparailep pe er)m wi)» rosene Aoures. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 
in. viii. 147 [The sonne] appareylleth the trees with leues. 
1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacram. ii. 11 To be appareled and 
cladde with Chriiite and his rtghtwisnes. sfioB Tourneur 
Keveng. Trag. 1. i, When thou wert appareld in thy flesh. 
1835 A. Stappord Fern. Glory i 1869) 44 She apparreU d them 
[her thoughts] in a cleare, smooth calme of language. 1806 
Wordsw. Ode on Intiw. 1 motor t. 4 When meadow, grove, 
and stream, To me did seem Apparelled in celestial light. 

1 7 . To deck, adorn, embellish. Oh. exc. as 6. 
1366 Maundrv. xlv. 153 Clothes . . anporeyled with greet 
Perles. 1388 Wyclip Luke xxi. 5 ‘1 he temple . . was ap- 
pareilid [sjfoourncd, TiNDALEgarnissed, s6zs adorned] with 


habit . . rich, not gawdie : For the Apparell oft proclaimea 
the man. 1711 Steele S/eet . No. 30s p is Neglect of Ap- 
parel, even among the most intimate Friends, does insensibly 
lessen their Regards to each other. 18*3 Lame Elia 11. xlx. 
(1H65) 368, 1 am ill at describing female apparel. 1883 Neva/. 
Advt., Piece Goods, Apparel, etc. for Sale by Auction. 

to. Jig. * Attire. 1 arch. 

1610 E. Bolton in Shahs. C. Praise u Style (the apparell 
of matter). 1683 tr. Erasm. Maria Esse, s Nature forth- 
with changes her apparrel. 17x1 Addison S/eet. No. 74 r * 
The rude Stile and evil Apparel of this antiquated Song. 
>831 Carlyle Sart. Hex. m. Ik, The Thirty-Nine Articles 
themselves are articles of wearing-apparel (for the Religious 
Idea). i88x N. T. 1 Revised) 1 Pet. 111. 4 The incorruptible 
apparel of a meek and quiet spirit 
to. aa hunting term (see qu6t.). Oh. 

1575 Turbkrv. Veneris 198 At his sides . . a thlnne kinds 
of redde flesh* which hunters call the apparel of an hart 

1 0 . Appearance, aspect. Oh. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 878 As In appareille and in 
porte proud amonrea he peple. 1481 Caxton Myrr. iil iv. 
130 How moche the ferthor she [the monel is fro the sonne 
so moche the more we see of her apparayl. igafi Tindale 
Phil. iL 8 Was found in his aparell [Wyclip abite, s8si 
fashion] as a man. 

1 7 . Ornament, decoration, embellishment. Oh. 

c 1340 Goto, ft Gr. Knt. 601 pe apparayl of pe payttrure . . 
acoided with pe arsounec. c imo Will. Paleme 3*04 Pet 
was perles a parreyl. r 1400 Howland f Otuel 4x3 Ane 
helme of riche entoyle, Of precyouse atanes the appayrayla. 
to. esp. Omamentsl embroidery on certain ecclesi- 
astical vestments, revived. 

1485 Churchm. Act. St. Mary 7/17/(1797) tta To Thomas 
Pate Drowderer — for his workmanship upon it and the ap- 
pareyJe botonging thereto— rorf. 18*4 Put.in Gloss. EccL 
Orn. 5 The Alba . . should be made . . with apparell* , , 
worked in silk and gold, embroidered with ornaments. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers I. v. 438 Apparels were . . stitched on 
to the upper part of tha amloo, like a collar to it. 

▲ppartlltd, -«l*d (ftpre reid), ppi. a. [f. Ap- 
FAB8L v. + -ID.] Prepared, made ready, furniihed 
{obs .) ; equipped, rigged \ clothed, attired, dressed ; 
decked, adorned ; spec . embroidered (as ecclesi- 
astical vestments). 

1483 Caxton Cate Fijb, Pared ysa whyche is euer ap- 
parayiled and rady for to reccyue them that haua been 


strange and vartuous in this world*. 1598 Basset Theor. 
Warns 11. L 21 To go well apparelled andwell armed, xlsj 
Lams Elia 1. viiL (i860 67 In the goodly omsture of wall- 
apparelled speech. 1849 Rock Ch. if Fathers I. v. 434 An 
apnarefed alb of linen. 

Apparelling, -alisig (ftpse-rinig), vbl. sb. [f. 
Apparel v. + -ikqVJ 

1 . The process of making ready or preparing 
preparation (oh.) ; attiring, dressing, or adorning. 

CX315 Shobsham SlAn spparyllynge, Thet hys in holy 
cherche y-cleped wefThe furste scherynge Of derke. c 1388 
Chauces Meiib. P 376 Tha longe apparelling bifom tha 
batailla maketh short victoria. 1540 J. Heywood Four Fs 
in HaxL Dodsl. 1. 350 What causeth this : That women after 
their arising. Be so long in their apparelling? 01649 
Dbumm. ok Hawth. Wks. x6i The apparelling of 1 truth. 

2 . concr. Dress, attire ; rigging, equipment. 

*887 Maflet Gr. Forest *7 Tne sadde blew coloured 

flower, as is Calcedonie, hath bene taken of some for black, 
onely for their most like klnde of apparelling, ins Edinh , 
Advt. 6 Jan. 15/3 For Sale : The Brigantine . . withher float 
boats and appareling. sflg8 De Quincky Autobiog , Sk. 
Wks. II. 53 Transformation ; or, if we prefer a Grecian to a 
Roman apparelling . . metamorphosis. 

Apparftlmant (fiparrilm&it). rare. [a. OFr. 
aparcillcment, n. of process f. aparcillcrdt o prepare: 
see Appabel v. and -mint.] 
fl. The action of making ready, preparation. 
(Misunderstood by Cowel, Blount, etc.) Obs. 

[1378 Acta Hick. II, 1. vi, Kt les iiegnent longement a tiel 
force y feisanta mou des maners dappa[r]illem*ntx de guerre. 
irons/. And hold the same long with such Force, doing 
many Manner Apparelments of War.) afioy Cowel In/etpr. 
(167s) A/pesrlemeut, cometh of the French Pmreilmeut , 
that ia, similiter . . It signifies a resemblance or likelihood, 
as Apparlement of War, a R. a Slat. s. cap. 6. 


of Gentry. 

t B.fig. To dress up (speciously), to trick out. Oh. 

imo Shaks. Com. Err. 111. ii. xa Looks sweet, speaks fairs 
. ^Apparell vice like vertues harbenger. i6x« T. Adams 
Shr. Novig. 55 They apparrell bloud-red murlher . . in the 
white robes of religion. 1836 B. Jonson Discov. (1699) 696 
To apparel a Lye well, to give It a good dressing. 

Apparel (&p®*r51), sb. Forms: 3-5 aparail, 
4-5 ap* or app-aralU(e, -ayli(e, 4-6 -ail(e, -ayl(a, 
-ale, -all, 5 apareylla, -alle, appayraille, 5 ap- 
parall, 6 apparell, 5- apparel. Aphet. 5 par eylle, 
6 -el, 7 parrell. [a. OFr. aparail, apareil (mod. 
Fr. apparell ), f. vb. apareiller : see Appabel v.] 

1 1. abstr. The work of fitly preparing for any- 
thing, preparation, array. Oh. 

c 1430 Lydo. Min. Poems 40 Suone was dihte, A1 that wed- 
lok askethe . . Al was redy to plesaunt apparalles. 1483 
Caxton Gobi. Leg. 346/4 That yere was halowed . . with 
right grate appareylle of games. 1485 — Paris f V. 14 The 
grete apparaylle or thys teste. 

1 2. concr. Things provided for any purpose, and 
employed in its performance ; material, requisites, 
apparatus. Oh. 

1330 R. Bbunnb Chron. tax pe Londreis herd it telle, Ac 


apparayle. 1477 Caxton Dictes 147 Socrates sayde That 
women ben thappaxuylles to cacche men. 1631 Markham 
Way te Wealth lit. 11. iv. (1668) 1 15 Give it (the wine] aparel 
. . the Aparel is this : Take the yelks of ten Eggs, etc 17*5 
tr. Duptn'e EccL Mist, ijth C. I. v. 63 The Apparel of the 



AttAXMKMmr. 


AJPPABITIOK. 


9 . corner. Equipment, outfit, array, garb, apparel. 

npg E.E.AMU.P. A. rojt With all# H appareylmeute 
mba P7)t«, ripi Ckauckx JKcwM. u. v. 49 AmmmIM 
wi> ttreonge apparaillimentt r imo W WA. (Roxb.) 

65 A fall rich# apareylmapto Off somytte great. 2886 
Comimoton Mneia x. 33* M Indus, whom Benacus b reeds, 
In grey apparailment w reeds [Krk*r arundiue gUmca\, 

tlminmt. Oh. rare. [a. OFr. apart- 
meat, fapare-r '.-L.appard-re to prepare for, equip: 
Cf. Apparamcvt.] Equipment, outfit. 

r flag E. E. A flit. r. B. 1*70 Alls be apparement : bat penled 
to bekyrke. c ip* Sir Gaumyno 106 (Halli w. j Prat with 
apparementb. 

t Appftronoo, -anoe. Oh. Also aparenoe, 
-anoa, -ounce. [a. OFr. apartnee , -ante. The 
earlier form of the eb. answering to adj. apparent , 
which waa tubeeq. refashioned as Appiabakoe, by 
assimilation to the vb. appear. Apparence survived, 
esp. in senses which connected it more closely with 
apparent than appear, till 1 16 86 : cf. next.] 

1. - Appear ait oa (which see for other quotations) 
in all its senses. 

c 2384 Cm Accra ft. tf Passu a6s All!* what harms doth ap. 
parenca Whan nit 1 * fab in existence. i6S6 Goad Ceiest. 
Bad. 1. iv. k Some Exceas , . but whether . . aa to Wind, or 
Drought, or Wet, they (oomet*] do not determine ; that De- 
termination belonged! to no one Apparence. 

2 . The position of being heir apparent ; apparency. 

rqM Wvcur Sertu, exxi. Wits. i860 1. 409 lif a man be cire 
Of peMIueof bevene . . appareuocoofpb heritage b move licit 
to trews men. dal Coats On Lilt. 35 b, It is in respect of 
the constant and perpetuall apparsncw that the non and 
heirs apparent may endow his wife of his father's Land. 

Appitfenojr (&pe**x&i8i, Aparr-). arch, or Oh. 
Also 5 apparanoia, 6 -7 -oy. [ad. L. app&rhtiia, 
abet. n. f. appdrhst-em : see Afparkvt and -awct, 
-knot. Cl. transparency. Strictly, it seems to 
have been at first formed on ME. apparanee , -aunt 
(see prcc and next) with the -it, -y repr. L. ■*<*.] 

+ 1 . The quality, state, or fact of appearing or seem- 
ing; seemingness, semblance, appearance. Obs. 

1393 Gowks C*i/C 1 . 63 Thb double vpocrisie With hb de- 
vours appaiuncle A viaar set upon hb face. 1397 Danko. Civ. 
Wars vn. Ixl, Both aide* did labour .. to crown Their cause 
with the apparency of might, ibr G. Stark ky Helmont'x 
Find. 8 Who not comparabb to mm in reality, would yet 
teem to escell him in apparency. iBa tr. Bone ft Merc. 
Comfit, xvin. 644 Apparencies, which nave informed me 
when the patient has Men any way irregular. 

2 . The quality of being apparent to the senses ; 
visibility, appnrentness. rare. 

dtt CuLwrn & Cota B*vtk*l. ^m/.i.u.)ij Safkerda 
(so cal'd because of its apparency more than other foot- 
Vrins). i8u» Colksidok Friend (1 818) 1 1 1 . 90 The non-ap- 
parency of either . . being accounted for by the disproportion 

Of OUT 

8. The quality of being apparent or evident to 
the mind ; show of reason ; apparentness. 

1604 E- G. D' Acosta's Hist. Ind. 1. xL 36 Soma . . strive to 
proovn, that the new-fouad world wasknowne to the Ancients. 
And . . we# cannot deny, but that there was tome appa- 
rency- dd T. H. Cataun’s Hot? Crt. 193 Yet would you, 
that God should fauour your infidelity by extraordinary 
wayes. What apparency is there for thlsT 

4 . The position of being heir apparent 

*74* T. RostasoM Gavelkind \ n. ii. *83 Tho* he b Heir ap- 
parent at that Tints, yet there is not that constant and per- 
petual Apparency, ilii Encyst. Brit. XI. 655/1 The bare 
sight of apparency founds the action against the life-renter. 

Apparent (Apd**rfnt, Aptc-r-), a. and sb. 
Forms : 4 aparant, 5-6 apparaunt(a, 5-7 -ant(o, 

1 7 appearant), 5- apparent Aphet. 5-6 parent, 
a. OFr. a/arant, -ent :—L. afpdrenl-em (after 
which it has been subseq. refashioned), pr. pole, of 
appdrbrt to come in sight : see Appbar, ana -ant, 
•but. Apt to be confused with operand, the north, 
pr. pple. of apere. Appear {see -and), whence the 
mixed form afpearasit.'] 

1 . Meeting the eyes, showing itself ; open to sight, 
visible, plainly seen. arch. 

i)B Gowks Costf. 111 . 169 This mervcQc, which they sigh 
So apparaunt to-fore her eye. *481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxxi. 
s*5 By cause that it [the none] is next to therthe it semeth 
grettsst and most apparaunt of alls the other [planetes]. 
a xfao Myrr. Oar Lady* 5? Which* they dyd not to the ap- 
paraunte syght of the worlds, but aecretly. 1613 Withbkr 
Abuses Strjfi l vlL (Juvenil. 2633) 5 s An Owl-eyed buzzard 
that by day b blinde, And sees not things apparent. 1637 
Gillespie Eng.-Pof. Cerem. m. lx. 199 Flee . . from ap- 
pearsnt destruction. *1715 Pore Qdysx. vi. 39a This heard 
Minerva, but forbore to fly (By Neptune awed) apparent 
from the iky. 2873 Black Ft. Thule xxv. 428 With a very 
apparent and hearty gratitude in hb face. 
t 2 . Conspicuous, prominent Obs. 

2542 R. Copland Guydm't Quest. Cyrurg ., The synewy 
conies be made bare of the flesahe sum! apparentes. 1594 
T.B. La Primmed. Fr.AeasL il 1*9 That place la very fitte 
• . being high, eminent, and apperenL Ma§ Kroum Hist. 
Turkes (x6si) 830 In a place mere apparent than the rest, 
sitting in great majestic. 

8. Manifest to the understanding ; evident plain, 
dear, obvious ; palpable. 

cigee Rom. Erne 5 Some awevene . . Which hardely that 
false ne ben, But afterward ben apparannta. 2J99 Warn. 
Fairs Mom. il 1569 lie cl cere my conscience Andmake the 
truth apparent to the world. i6st Dovnk Serm. cxlUl V. 
556 The Broadest and apperantest outward Seal by which ha 
testifies Kb Love to Man. 1649 [See 6]. *779 Johnson L. F^ 


(ftSrWks. III. #14 The mhid b repelled by useless and ap- 
pmun t falsehood. 1806 A. Knox Rem. I. 04 The spmUuu- 
tty cf our Lord’s meaning . . may be made mote apparent. 

% In heir apparent (and its imitations) : Mani- 
fot, evident, obvious ; applied to one who will un- 
doubtedly inherit, if he survive the present pomessor, 
at opposed to an heir presumptive, who though at 
present the nearest in t accession, is liable to nave 
MS hope intercepted by the birth of a nearer heir. 

**|re Wvcur Wm. 18691. 40a $if a man were ayre ape- 
rant of Englond. [tm Baiioun Bruce iv. 71 Hw eon . . 
Up eldest and apperanoe air. e 2479 Rauf Ceil . 935 Scho 
b appeirend air To twa Douchcreb.] 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xadx. 1x3 The mooste parent heyre of the lynage. mm tr. 
LUtktm's Tenures iseb, If tenant in the tails enfeoffs his 
heyre apparent#. 2649 Howkll Lett. vi. tx The Hdr ap- 
parent of the Crown of France* 1722 Addison Sped. No. 
#87 *6 Hopeful Hein apparent to great Empires, illi 
Mull Nemcottf. I. *48 What will the premier apparent do 


when be roams into powerT 
fo. Likely so far as appearances go. Obs. 
zfag Lo. Bkbnxbs fruits. 1 . cclviii. 383 They knew# of no 
manor apparent resk sws comyng to them wards. HpU 
Wolhev u» State Papers UB * 6 ) IV. 197 The high benente* 
. . apparent to ensue unto tneym. 1594 Saaks. Rich. Ill, 
11. ii. 130 As well the fears of harms, as harme apparent . . 
ought to be preuented. 1654 Fuller a Serm. so Utterly 
unable without hb apparent mine, to contest with the fore- 
said Duke. 1794 H. Walpole Lett. U. Maun ess 111 . 6x 
The three apparent candidates are Fox, Pitt and Murrey. 
8. Appearing to the senses or mind, as distinct 
from (though not necessarily opposed to) what 
really is ; seeming. Contrasted with real. (The 
commonest sense now, but treated as novel in 1645.) 

1649 J. G[oodwin] Ihmoc. Tri. 97 Not an a f format, but an 
apparent Schisme . . for there Is no realitie or troth, but 
onely an appearance or shew of a schisme. 1781 Gibbon 
Decs. 4 F. Hi. 57 Hb real mwit, and apparent fidelity, had 

f ainedT the confidence both of the prince and people. *789 
(bid IntotL Powers 065 What Berkeley calls visible mag- 
nitude, was by Astronomers called apparent magnitude. 
x*w Brkwbtkr Optics iii. ax The difference bet we en the real 
and apparent place of any point of an object. x 848 Frkkmaw 
Norm. Cong. il. App. 618 The great apparent discrepancy 
between the two Chroniclere b merely apparent, 
t 7 . quasi-mfo. Evidently, manifestly. Obs. rare. 
*969 Jewxl Reft. Harding 195 He auoucheth that thing 
for true, that the simplest . . knoweth to be apparent false. 

f B. sb. [by ellipsis.] An heir-apparent. Also 
2393 Gowxs Conf. I. hi 6 He that U10 was apparent upon 
the regne cxpectanL 1543 Shako. 3 lien. VI, 11. ii. 64 Draw 
thy Sword in right . . Prince, lie draw it as Apparent to the 
Crowns, sfiei — Wint. T. l ii. 178 Next to uiy eelfe, and 
my young Koucr, he's Apparaut to my heart, add* Row 
Hist. Kim (184a) 389 My Lord of Lorn (appearand of Aigyle). 

t Apparent, Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
make apparent or manifest. 

2577 Holin§hkd Chron. II. 36/a It hath beene manifostlie 
apparented. sfioa Fvlbxckk xst Ft. Parall. 73 The qualitie 
or euery thing should be apparanted by termta of efficacie. 
▲ppRTBZltly, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -LY 2 .] 

1 1. Evidently or manifestly to the sight ; visibly, 
openly. Obs . 

ms 400 Chester PI. 1. 1 Puentes set fourth apparently to all 
eyne. 2967 Maflet Gr. Forest 16 In thb stone b apparently 
scene verb often the verie forme of a Tode. 2651 Hoseeo 
Govt. 4 AW. xvi. | it. *73 The Prophets . . who saw not God 
apparently like unto Moyecs. 

2 . Evidentlv or manifestly to the underatanding ; 
clearly, plainly. 


apparently like unto Moyecs. 

2 . Evidently or manifestly to the underatanding ; 
clearly, plainly. 

1593 J. Heywood Play 0/ Wether, Our dedes declare us 
appareuntly. 1644 Quarles Boanerges 4 Bam. <iB8x) 93 
When thou k nowest not apparently, judge charitably. 1770 
Junius Lett. Prcf. ex Cutting off ears and noses . . penalties 
so apparently shocking to humanity. 1893 H. Rogers KcL 
Faith 138 Tne malady, which b but too apparent, u also as 
apparently without a remedy. 

8. To external appearance ; seemingly. (Distin- 
guished from, though not necessarily opposed to, 
really.) 

1966 Knox Hist. Rtf Wits. 1846 I. 49 The Bischoppis . . 
hes had heirtofoir sick authorise upoun thy subjectu. that 
appcarandly thei war rather King, and thow the subject. 


appearandly tbei war rather King, and thow the subject. 
1946 Kow//ir/. Kirk (184a) In trod. 95 , 1 left him appirandlie 
in a better case then 1 land him. 1794 S. Williams Hist. 

it a - -e. t I L I ■ 


Vermont ia6 They found many frogs apparently inactive. 
2872 Tyndall Fragm. Se. I. xxl 493 A cannon-ball . . would 
have its flight apparently arrested. 

4. So far as it appears from the evidence ; so far 
as one can judge ; seemingly. 

1846 J. Ryland in Fosters Life (1846) II. 107 It has been 
remarked, and apparently with truth. 2877 Lvtteil Landm. 
11. ii. 57 This early ecclesiastic has a church in Kintyre, and 


AppaTOntneM. rare. [f. as prec. -ness.] 
The quality of being apparent or evident; ob- 
viousness. 

1983 Golding Calv. on Dent, dxxxv. 2151 The apparantnes 
. . was so great, that it needed not any great reason to con- 
ceive it. 162s Cotgb., Eminence, eminancie. excellancte, 
apparentneasa. 2732 Bailct, Appnrentness, plainness to be 
seen. [In mod. Dicta.] 

t Apparifote, V. Obs. rars^K [f. after F. 
appari-cr, with ending -an, as if / L: +appari&re, 
- Atum (Du Cange has medJU apmrldtie), f . ad to 
4 par equal.] To make equal, to match. 

289s Ubqumart Jewel Wka. xoi To appariate the words 
of the universal language with tne things of the univeree. 

t AppfoTiflhf v. Obs. ran. [f. OFr. apariss- 
lengtnened stem of aparir to appear: see next 


Apariss- was a by-form of aparaiss->-L. app&rfs- 
tin, inceptive of affdrire to appeat. Cf. s mSn es - 
eire, evauiss evanish.] To appear. 

Mm Caxton Geld. Leg. 4*0/5 After ..hb mertardoax She 

^n— ■ ■■■ ah ■■ iff Yanaetmam 

■ppvyHM MOI2 oftjill oCWUfClk 

tAfpiTillftitttf M a. Obs. 

[a. OFr. afarissant, pr. pple. of aparir, by-fcom of 
apareir, -Mr L. appdrert to Affbar. OF, apar- 
ir, apariss- were assimilated to the L. type •ire, 
-iscere, while the normal apareir , qpsryito* were 
L. appdrgre , afpdrZsc-fre. Strictly appatyshande 
is northern pr. pple. of prec. vb. Sec -and.] Ap- 
pearing, apparent ; evident. 

M* Caxton Chat. Gt . sp Of body he was moche ample 4 
boyatous of stature well apparyreiinL c *49# — Bh. J/ssrers 
Matters (Halliw.) l*he moost fayrest and a ppar yshande 


(mpSW-jan), sb. [a. Fr. apparition 
(ijthc. in Lift.), ad. L. apparitidu-em, n. of action 
f. appdri-re to Apfxar j see -tion. The senses are 
those of late L. and Fr. CL L. had only the sense 
* attendance, service, servants/ f. a special sense of 
appdrire *to appear at a summons, wait upon, 
attend 1 : see Apparitor, Aparacnt. (Etymofom- 


attend ’ : see Apparitor, Aparacnt. (Etymologi- 
cally, exactly- Appi Alt an ck, and having a parallel 
development of senses. But now almost restricted 


in common use to sense p, and when used in other 
sen?v€8, having generally from this association some 
idea of startling or unexpected appearance.)] 

1 . The action of appearing or becoming visible, ft. 
The supernatural appearance of invisible beings, etc. 

c 19x5 50 More De Quat. Noviss. Wire 1557, Ilf* The ap- 
poricion of a very ghost. 2 Fuller Pisjmk Sight il ax. 
X04 The first apparition God made to Abraham. 1703 
Maundeell Joum. Jtrus. (173a) 105 That Apparition of the 
two Angela to the Apostles. 1 795 tr. Dupuis Keel. Hist, 
rjth C. 1. v. 49 The History or many Apparitions of the 
Cross. 2814 bcoTr Wav. xiiL 56 Presbyterian divines put 
to the rout by a sudden apparition of the foul fiend* 
b. Of a visitor ; of a person, a comet, etc. 
idea Caulk Magas from. xB The apparition of thb starre in 
Bethlehem. 2794 Godwin Cal. Williams 9, 1 . . contrived 
to satbfy my love of praise with an unfrequent apparition at 
their amusements. 2867 F. Pakkman Jesuits N. Amer. v. 
(1875) 45 Amazed at the apparition of the white stranger, 
o. Appearance in history or before the world, 
site Fab bar Orig. Lang. x. az6 The apparition of the main 
races of humanity, zfifo M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 43 Jealous 
of the apparition of a new public body in the State. 

SL A sir. The first appearance of a star or other 
celestial body after disappearance or occultation. 

1198 Raooaoa Cast. Knowl. 196 That owghte not to bee 
called proprelye rysynge of any Starre when it gecteth oute 
of the Sonne beames, and maye shewe or shine . . but it 
oughte rather to be called Apparition or appearynge. i860 
Stanley Hist. Philos. 3W1 The apparition of tne Dog-star 
is its ruing together with the Sun. 1791 Chambers CycL, 
Apparition, in astronomy . . stands opposed to occultation. 
2S99 Sir J. Herschkl Astren. | 567 ted. 5) The intervals of 
these successive apparitions being j 5 and 78 years. 

+ 8. The manifestation of Christ ; the E\ iphany ; 
the festival or season commemorating it. \Appa- 
ritio - Epiphanies in Du Cange.) Obs. 

i6ga SfARKK Prim. Devot. (x66z) 14s Epiphania . . the day 
of Apparition or manifestation of Christ from above. x68i 
Wharton Facts 4 Feet. Wks. 1683, 93 The Epiphany, or 
Apparition, or the Feast of Twelfthday after Chrisimass. 
2903 Maundrbll Joum. Jems. (2721; 72 The Chappel of 
tne Apparition. 

t 4 . Manifestation, demonstration, display. 

1S33 Bellrmdrnr Livy iv.(i8o9) 319 Commandit ane army 
to be resit with na let apparicioun and magnificence than it 
was afoxe. 2990 Greene Never too latent 600) is No vaine- 
glorious sbewes Of royal! apparition for the eye. «8ay F. K. 
Edw.il (1680)5 The melancholy apparitions of their parting. 

5 . Astr . The state or condition of being mani- 
fest to sight, or of being visible ; esp. the visibility 
of a star, planet, or comet 
2802 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 9 The Moooe . . shines the 
first day of her apparition, S parts, and the fburc and 
twentieth part of an hour. 1035 swan Spec. Muno'i v. 


wan Spec. Muudi y. 


f 9 (1843) rig The Rain-bow is . .the apparition of certain 
colours. 2886 Phil. Trans. L sox Representations of its 
Head and Train in each dAy of its apparition. 2839 Sis J. 
Herschkl Astron. L 61 The circle of perpetual apparition, 
between which and the elevated pole the stare never set. 
+e. A seeming to the eyes or mind, appearance, 
semblance. Obs. 

i8xj Skerijiy Tram. Persia vj [Great] distinction between 
the effects of the world, and the workings of God . . perma- 
nency in the lout, and no more but appsntion in the other. 
2890 Weldon Court K. James 42 There was an apparition 
of Sonthomptons bring a Favourite to hb Majesty. 1887 
Milton P. L. viil egg A dream. Whom inward apparition 


Milton P. L. viil 093 A dream. Whom inward apparition 
gently moved My fancy. 

+ 7 . The form in which anything nppean ; as- 
pect Obs. 

s8xo Gwilum Heraldry ml RL (x66o) 120 According to the 
dhrere apparitions of the Moon, hath aheher divers denomina- 
tions in Heraldry. 263a Bromr North. Lasse L iv, A Devil 
in a most Gentlewomen-like apparition. *660 Boyle New 
Exp. Phys.-Mech. uxvii. 307 By their whitebhnreS) to 
emulate m some measure the apparition of Light. 

8 . That which appears; aa appearance, especially 
of a remarkable or unexpected kind; a pheno- 
menon. 

148c Caxton Myrr. tn. In. 2 52 T tejoeew, w hich# lrn ewe 
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m «r«nioa in the airs, 
ivsnly bonds., on a hill 
sfgCGiMOX J 9 M 4* A 


The very apparition of a 
merest, xi (iBs7) 178 Tbs 


A rtr wwyi , *987 Flaming Cm/m. Hoihuhed III. *36 b 
To looks for roxas strange amitfoo or vision in tin afro. 
*88f Mmlton A £. *». tn 1 ST heavenly bands. .on a hill 
■M» WbA glorious apparition. lydGiaaoN DeeL 4 A 
I. xxk 593 So strange AO Apparition excited hi* surprise and 
iodtgnauon. sftiA Liviiiostowi Zam bes i liL 79 The tnuor 
was sodi a terrible Apparition to them. 

9 . spec. An immaterial appearance as of a real 
being ; a spectre, phantom, or ghost (The or- 
dinary current sense.) 

jdasDMAJM. Jut. C. iv. UL *77 , 1 thinke it is the weakenease 
of nuns cyss That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 1683 
Lvrrmeix Briqf it el Ltd A common report . . of some ap- 
parition that walks at Whitehall, ipsa yovno Nt. TIL 1. 
xso The land of apparitions, empty Shades I steoW. Ibvinc 
Skstep #4 XL 14I The dominant spirit . . is the apparition 
of a I|us on horseback without a head. 

b. tramfi or fig 

#ii|§ Hood mat. Nosegay ii, The eery apparition of a 
pinna H. Millar Pint Imprest, ai. v»8s7> 178 Tha 
appantioh of vanished mates of things. 

+ IO. A deceptive appearance counterfeiting 
reality ; an illusion, a sham. Ok t. 

s6soHealcy St. A**., City of Cod 660 That which man 
can doe with true oollonrs, the Dtvell can do with apparitions, 
stiff Penh Addr. Fret, Pref., Without which Religion U a 
Cypher . .an Apparition at most: ho solid or valid thing. 

Apparition, v. ran- 1 . 

■878 Mss. Whitney Sights 4 In*. II. xviL 468 Flowers 
that apparition themselves out of the unseen. 

Apparitions! (ttplrijimil), a. [f. prec. 4 -alL] 
Of, or of the natute of, a phantom ; spectral, im- 
material, subjective. 

*804 Galt Rothetan III. 173 Such apparitional coinci- 
dence are .. not uncommon. 1M6 Liddon Ham/t. Lect . L 
(1873) »3 That Christ's body was reel, not apparitional. 

Apparitor (Iparritai). Also 6 -8 appar(r)ltar, 
-our, appar v r)ator, -our, etc. See also Aphet. 
Paritor. [a. L. apparitor (Fr. appariteur) an at- 
tendant, public servant, lictor, n. of agent f. appare- 
nt in spec, sense * to appear as an attendant, wait 
upon ' : see Appear.] 

1 . The servant or attendant of an officer or au- 
thority. a. Rom. Ant. A general name for the 
public servants of the Roman magistrates. 

>833 Bellendkne Livy u. (i8aa) 19a The consul . . mon obey 
to all empire and change of tribunis, aa he war hot one 
serjand and apparatoure thereto. 1741 Middleton Cicero 

I . siL 155 Lictor*. and Apparitors. 176s Gibbon DecL 4 F. 

II. 36 Six hundred apparitors, who would be styled at 
present either secretaries, or clerks, or ushers, or messengers. 
18x3 Kint.sley Hypatia xvi, The apparitors of Orestes, who 
followed in his robes of office. 

b. An officer of a civil court. 

1593 Nashk 4 Lett. Confnt. 17, I sawe him make an Ap- 
parrker . . cate hi* Citation waxe and all. x6yi F. Philifts 
Reg. Recess. 174 Sheriffs Apparitors or their Uayliffik 1771 
Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 7 One of the children stood 
at the door to give notice if he saw the apparitor coming. 
1884-9 Landor I mug. Cow. II. 6 The judges will hear 
reason, when the wand of the Apparitor is tipped with 
gold. 

O. An officer of an ecclesiastical court. 

Ipl Tihdali n Obed. Chr. Man Wks. I. 938 The oommis- 


sanes, and officials, with their aomners and apparitors. 184 s 
Milton Animadv. (i 8 tii 930 With all the ncll pestering 
rabble of Stunner* and Apparitors. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Caltista 10S Seised by the apparitor, and hurried to the 
rack. 1873 Fauar Christ II. lut. 344 The apparitors of the 


food, bait, f.d to 4 past L. pdt/us food, C pdsc-Sn 
to feed.] Food, bait 

a#» Sidney, etc. Pm. cxlvHi, You vapors, tonnes appast. 
sen CoraL,X/Maf, An appast, a bait . . also, a repast, or 
meale. i8g|H. Cooan Pinto's Trav. xxi. 74 Hungryusards 
..allured by the appast of those formerly thrown overboard. 
▲ppatnatlOB (fci^tti^jan). ran. [n. of 
action f. L. ad to +patria native country : see -Tioir. 
Cf. expatriation , affiliation .] Assignment to a 
native country ; attribution of national origin. 

s%7 1 * Hunt in Atkenmem 7 July 1883, x6/s The Portu- 
guese so na ta , the appal nation of which <what is the proper 
wordt) I always grudged theta. 

! Appraa* (ap^m e),ppl. a. Her. [Fr., f.d to 
+ paume L. palmaX Having the hand opened 
out so as to display the palm. 

*884 Bovtkll Hist. Heraldry xiii. 94 A sinister hand, 
cooped at the wrist and appaumde. 

Apimy, late sp. of A pay v. t to please, satisfy. 
tipf ib ^Oh, 9 . Ohs. Forms : 4 6 apoobe, 5-6 
appeoh(o, -cache, 6 aponoh(e, 5-7 appeaoh. See 
also aphet. Peach. [Represents an earlier *an- 
peche [see A- pnf. to, A v- pref. 4 ), Eng. or AFr. 
form of mpecker, OF. empechier, empeechier , cogn. 
with Pr. empedegar L. impedied-n to catch by 


Callista toS Seised by the apparitor, and hurried to the 
rack. 1873 Farrar Christ II. tax. 344 The apparitors of the 


Jewish court. 

d. 4 Apparitor, or Apparitour, or Apparator, a 
beadle in an university, who carries the mace before 
the masters, and the faculties.' Chambers Cycl. 1727. 
Alio applied to other similar functionaries. 

2 . gen. A herald, pursuivant, usher, lit. easdfig. 

1961 T. N [orton] Calvin's hut. 11. 133 He (John the Bap- 
tist) onely executcth the office of an appantor. sags T. 
Bentley Mon. Matron* 111. 308 Yea hofie spirits, tne ap- 
paritors of tha Lords Maicutie. 1603 Pu it cm as Pilgrim* 
11. ia68 Jubilees, whereof Crtuado’s were Forerunners and 
Apparitors. 1840 Usbhxv Anna/s vi. (1658) 6x4 But sus- 
pected all apnantours, cryers, prsisers, and frienaa 

3 . One wno appeal •, an appearer. rare. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) six The Higher Court . . la 
which . . every Human Soul is an apparitor. 

t AppATt, V. Obs. ran [app. f. Part r. 
in imitation of apportion. J To portion out, assign. 

K79S Root’s Law Rep. 1. 89 She has right to have appartad 
and sat out to her, seven acre*. 

Appaae, obs. form of Apace. 

Obs . [ad. It. appas- 
sionato (cogn.w. OFt. apassionnj, Sp. apastonado).] 
Influenced by passion of any kind, impassioned. 

Igb Sidney A read. (1609) 477 Tha strangers vehement 
spee c h, or rather appauionate cxcUymtng. 1809 Douland 
Omit a. Micro L |8 Musicke . . reform® th appassionato minds. 

t IppvilionAts, V. Obs. {see piec.] To 
rouse to passion ; to impassion. 

xSid Puttenham Eng. Poetic (Arb.l x66 By your Hypcr- 
boteT. se eking to hmeigle and appassionato tha sskida. x6xx 
Flosio, AmsmsrteUare, to apnaasioosa with ialousi# or 
doubt till ooes heart pant .. Appastimartt to appassionato. 

t AgMltewNt, fpl- a. Oh. [t. prec.+ 

-TO.] APFAMtOBATE S. 

1#) Suwar Arcad. <t8aal ass The seuen appasshwatad 
ahephearda 1831 Ceiestina x. *17 Tha ansaaaionatod begaa 
ramedy, tha wounded crane healing, 

tApptlb Obs. [a. Fr. appast (mod. appdi) 


lzed in isth c. to peche , now Reach v.; but also, 
in same century, erroneously refashioned as ap-peehe 
(after words from OF. in a- * L .ad - : bee Ar- pn/X ), 
which in the reformed spelling of c 1 5 25 was written 
appeaek. Meanwhile Caxton had reintroduced en- 
peche, tmpeche from contemporary Fr. empescher\ 
which, latinized and respelt as Impeach, has since 
displaced ap beach, and is the extant word.] 

X. To hinder, impede, delay. (Fr. empicher.) 
C1460 Towaley Myst, so How long wilt thou ms appach 
With thy sanaonyng. ibid. 1A8 My fader lyst may nous 
appecha. 

2 . To charge with crime, accuse, inform against; 
impeach (a person). 

140s PoL Poems II. 46 Thou spskixt proudely, spechyng 
ourc p rente*. 1580 Baret Atv. A 484 To sppeach or bewray 
his feiowes, Censcios / rosier *. 1393 Siiaka Rich. //, v. it 
79 Now by mine honor . . I will sppeach the Villsine. 1890 
S. Clarke Reel. Hist. 1654) 1 . 18 Other men which are sp. 
peached . . are not condemned till they are first convicted, 
b. Const., 0/ or for the offence, to or unto sludge. 
c 13x5 Snorenam 38 Betcre hys ffor tc apeched be Of more 
forxcfnesae Than wreche. 14x4 Brampton 7 Penit. Ps. xviii, 
Jyi God.. Of no synneaiay the apache. 1340 bLvarr Image 
(root. ( 1 556) 155 They apeached him unto the emperour. 1 fibs 
Fleming Cento. Holinshed 1 1 1 . 336/1 Who aUo . . appescM 
manie for stealing of tonees. 1849 Milton Eikom. fv. (1851) 
366 Twelve Cypher Bishops, who were immediately appeacht 
of Treason. 

8. To bring a charge against, cast imputation 
upon, asperse (honour, character, etc ). 

1430 Lyug. Chews. Trey 111. xxii, Shameful reports your 
honour shall aprehe. 184s Mu.tun Animadv. 11851) iy6 
Whether this appeaih not the judgement, and approbation 
of the Parliament. 170a Dryokm Pal. A Arc it* 1. 300 Nor 
dar’xt thou, traitor, on the plain Appeacn my honour. 

4 . To accuse, inform against (a crime, etc.). 

143s Lydg. Ckrtm. Trey rv. xxv. My blonde your gylte 
hereafter shall apeche. 1348 Ham. Chron. 459 To appeache 
and qaenehe this newe sproage conspiracy. 1638 Rowland 
Menjgets Theai. Ins. 1031 Galen.. hath proved it to be 
false, and appeacheth it for a lie. 

6. intr. To give accusatory evidence ; to ‘ peach.' 
1601 Shakh. All's Well 1. iii. 197 Disclose the state of your 
affection, for your passions Haue to the full appsach'd. 
tAmmoh .si. Obs. rare— 1 . [£ piec. vb.] An 
imj^eachmcnt or accusation. 

sssE Cosa On LiU. 133 b, Anpeale . . commeth of the 
French word Appeller, that signineth to accuse or to ap- 
peachi An Appeach. 


+ApM»-#h,A Obs. rare— 1 . [£ piec. vb.] An 
Impeachment or accusation. 

soaE Coaa On LiU. 133 b, Anpeale . . commeth of the 
French word Appeller, that signineth to accuse or to ap- 
peach l An Appeach. 

t Appei'Oher. Obs. [earlier apechour, a. AFr. 
enpcchour t OFr. empccheor : sec prec vb. and -Eft.] 
One who impeaches ; an accuser or informer. 

1440 Prom/. Pam., Apechowie, or apelowre, A//ellater. 
1548 Covkrdalb Krasm. Par. Rom. v. 13 The lawe is not 
the authour of synne, but the . . apeacher thereof. 1380 
Mobtm Plutarch (1676) s66 Common appeachers and ac- 
cusers of the . . chiefest Citisens. x6s8 Raleigh Rem. (2644) 
1x6 The Angels would plead against you, and your own self 
.. be your own most sharp appeachcr. 

tAopM-ofai] &g, vbl. sb . Obs. [f. as prec. 4 
-IHOM The action of impeaching ; accusation. 

1401 Pftl. Poems 1 1 . 79 Pside tribute, .fortofleen occasioun 
of aftirwoid speehinge. 1898 Houses Six Less. Wks. 1843 
VII. ss6 The appeacning of others. 

t Ayp*mrcbing,ppl a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ISO 2.] 
Accusing, fault-finding. 

xihy GiLLssna Eng^Pef. Cerent. B, Sibber to appeaching 
Hostility, than firatorasll Charity. 

t Iw il’dimni Obs. [see prec. and -vent.] 
The action or instrument of accusation or impeach- 
ment ; a criminal charge. 

1490 Son her in 4 C, Eng. Lett. 4 He was anrsynsd . . upon 
the appechcments and foods gylty. 1399 Br. Hau. Sat. 
Postscr.. it is impossible so violent sa appeach merit should 
be auiedy brooked. 1844 Milton Jndgm. Bncer (1851) 304 
Perhaps we may obtain to get our Appcadhment new drawn. 

▲jfM! (!pTl)r v. Forms: 4-6 opals, 5 apaale, 


6 MMal(a, 5-6 appeLa, 6 7 nppMl(o, 6- *PP*a 1 . 
Also 5-7 appell(s, 6 apall(s. [a. OFr. apels-r 
to call :-L app-, adpelld-re to acoost, address, call 
upon, also in Law 'to appeal to, to impeach, 1 a 
secondary form of adpdl-fre to drive to, direct (a 
ship) towards, laud upon. Cf. the history 0 tabooed 
ana accost, both of which similarly passed from the 
sense of 'land upon,' to 'make up to» address, 
speak to.' For refashioning of prefix, see Ar- preJX ; 
tne change of -e - to -ea- was part of the welling 
reform of 16th c. ; apptil was a latinized form ] 
f I. Hans. To appeal a person. Obs. or Hist. 

tL To call (one) to answer before a tribunal ; 
in Law : To accuse of a crime which the accuser 
undertakes to prove, spec. %. To impeach of treason, 
b. To accuse an accomplice of treason or felony, 
o. To accuse of a heinous crime whereby the ac- 
cuser has received personal injury or wrong, for 
which he demands reparation. (Const, of, for, the 
crime ; to the tribunal.) All Obs. exc. as Hist. 

sgM M a unde v. xU. xso Straungeres . . achulle thus appelen 
us lie holden us for wykked Lyvsres. 1440 Shirley Doth* 
0/ Janus / (iBxB *f, ] appell you afor God . . that y* bene 
the varay cause of the kwiie of my saule. 1484 J. Paston in 
Lett. 486 II. 15s They were apelyd of othyr ie[r{teyii poyuty » 
of treson. t|u I^d. Berners Frets*. 1 . ccxlu. 3*7 If tne 
prince were apeled to y* court of pariyament. 1348 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. John viL 19 He did appelc them of sinne- 
full transgression of the lawe. 1393 Share, Rich. If, 1. i. 9 
If he appeals the Duke on ancient malice. Ibid, l i. 87 To 
appeals each other of high treason. x6ol Coke On List . 
•87 b. To appeale a man la as much as to accuse him. 1643 
Prvhne Power Pari. 11. 38, 1 . . appeale you to the Trlbutiall 
of that high Judge above. 1849 Skldkn Laws of Eng. l 
lxvii. (1739) 17 1 No Man shall be appealed by a Woman for 
the death of any but her own Husband. 1738 Nugknt 
Montesquieu 1x738) 11 . 979 A man, who was appealed of a 
crime. 1788 (See ArraovsMHNri x.) slop Tomlins Law 
Diet, a v„ If the wife kill her husband, the heir may appeal 
her of the death. 1899 Rkiohtlby Hist. Eng. 1 . 307 i hey 
came before the king . . and appealed of treason tne Arch- 
bishop of York. 

2 . To call one to defend himself (as by wager of 
battle) ; to challenge, arch. 

csfss Rowland g- Of. 343 , 1 appelle hvm for trouthe broken. 
1470 89 (ed. 1634) Malory Pr. Arthur (i8<6) 1 . 399 Sir 
Blamor de GanU . . hath appealed me to fight with him. 
a x6to Dsumm. or Hawtil Whs. (17x1) 894 Being appealed 
to a duel, be hod killed his adversary. 

1 3 . To invoke or claim as judge. (So in cl. L.) 
Obs. rare. See 6. 

xj8a Wvci.tr Acts xxv. xa Cesar I apele ( Vulg. Csesarem 
af/ello ; other MSS. and vers. To Cesar J Thanne Fefttus . . 
answeride, Cesar thou hast apelid. To Cesar thou whale ruu 

1 4 . To invoke or call to witness. Obs. ran. See 8. 

1843 Lib. Cense. 19 , 1 must appeal the consciences of those 

who now plead so much for fiberty of conscience. 1849 
Milton Ethan. 89 He hath presum'd to appeale the . . testi- 
mony of God. 

II. intr. Const, to. 


6. To call to a higher judge or tribunal for de- 
liverance from the adverse decision of a lower ; to 
remove a case formally from an inferior to a higher 
court Also fig. as in brevet bial phrase. To R] peal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 

c 1400 A /of. Loll 99 He appellid stuMiworjdi fro )s court 
of Innocent be fierce, vn to pc bnrre of Crist. 190a Ord. 
Cryst. Men <W. de W.) iv. iii. <15061 169 From the course of 
lustice a man may apele and call un too die courts of mercy. 
883s Hossxs Leviath. L xi. 50 They appeale from customs 
to reason. iM £. Memos Priestk. ii. 69 We appeal from 
the narrow officialism of the disciple, to tha . . merciful bene- 
volence of the Master. 

b. with mention of one or both tribunals omitted ; 
also against a decision. 

1330 R. Brumne Chron. 100 S. Anselm berfor appeld vnto 
he courts of Rome. >393 Gower Con/. 1 11 . 19s Almaundre . . 
a worthy knight . . Forjuged hath, and be appelleth. e 1403 
Wyntoun Cron. vm. x. h Fra his Curt . . Du Makduff ap- 
pellyd. sgaB Starkey England xvj Appelyng to the Court 
of the Byscnope of Canterbury. i8n Shake. Cymb. v. iv. 
91 Helpe (lupiter) or we appeale, and from thy lustice flye. 
*883 Trevelyan Sb. in Pari 95 Aug., The Reviling Bar- 
rister’s . , decision* have never been appealed against. *•83 
Times 97 Ang. toft As there was doubt on the point he (the 
Judge] gave him liberty to appeal. 

o. To appeal to the country (sc. from parliament): 
to dissolve parliament after vote of the House of 
Commons aaverse to the ministry, in order that the 
constituencies may express their mind on the quest ion 
in electing the members of the new house. 

6. To call upon a recognized authority to vindi- 
cate one's right or decide in one's favour in a 
dispute. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 196 Unto thy dome, forde, I apnela, 
Booms and dome my quanta, s 388 James VI. !h Etti* 
Orig. Lett. 1. ss4 111 . 19 Appealing to yours rypeat judge- 
ment to discerns thereupon. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. xaa 
PS Me. Touchy nod be must sweat to him upon a Dispute 
that arose between them. sByB Seeley Stem 111 . 364 We 
find him appealed to .. in the constitutional dispute which 
hadjMgun to rags. 

b l fig. of decision by physical means. 

s84q Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiit. They appealed to the 

7 . To call to a witness for corroboration ; to call 
attention to tome testimony sa confirmation. 


AFPBAL. 


APPBABABLM. 


1414 Brampton 7 remit. Pm . Ixvi. 1 3 Fomlic me nojt . . 
And lyf lliou da 1 will apeie To Air reminiscaris, Dorn inti 
*999 Shake. a Item. VI. 11. i, 194) To Heauen 1 doe appeale, 
liow I hnue lou'd my Kin u. and Common- weak. 171a 
SiKKUt Sped. No. 151 Pr, I appeal to the Judicious ob- 
servers for the truth of * hat 1 asM.it. iflge M Coan J)fv. 
Go.-t. u i. •1874* 8 For the proof of the existence of the con- 
science, we appeal . . to the con<«i.t<>Uftne*». 

8. To call for a favour of any kind ; to make 
supplication, entreaty, or earnest request, to a per- 
son for a tiling. 

1540 Cromwell in KIIU (frig. Lett. 11. 14a II. 168 , 1 appell 
to your Miiiliiux for mercy. 188) Daiiy Ariw 3 Sept. 5/11 
A letter from the Lord Mayor appealing to the public for 
hi W'riptionH. Mod. I appeal to you to let me alone. 

9. To address oneself, socially and in expectation 
of a sympathetic response, to some principle of con- 
duct, mental faculty, or class of persons. 

1794 Sum. ivan l ’itio A at. I. >03 Imagination here needs 
not he appealed to. 1803 ih J.' Malkiki«>mh J>ef. Peltier 
Wks. 1846 III. a68 To what interest* does it appeal? What 
passions is it to rouse? ilu N. . I nter. Rev. Oct. , An author 
who treats it [the subject <jf Dress], appeals . to the young 
men and maidens, 1869 Furr man A ’arm. l out). 111 . xiii. ar,6 
1 1 « appealed to their sense of feudal honour. Mod. Pictures 
appeal to the eye, arguments to the reason. 

III. trans. with n thing as ohj. 

10. To remove to 11 higher tribunal. 

■48* Caxton Reynard Arb.i 76, 1 uppele this mater into 
the court to fore our lord the kyng. « 1590 M aki.owk Faust ms 
9 To patient judgments we appeal our ptaud. 1870 Lowki i. 
Among my Bks. 1. <187-11 i;8 To appeal a case of taste to a 
court of final judicature. 

Appall i&pN), .»//. Forms : 3-5 apel, 4 apeel, 
4 -6 ap^ld, 5 app 'lie, 5 6 *ppel(e, ft apell, 6 7 ap- 
peal % 7 appeill, 6 appeal. Aphet. 4-5 pele. 
[a. OFr. apel (mod. appell. f apt Ur : see Appkal ?a] 

1 1. A calling to account tiefore a legal tribunal ; 
in t.aw\ A criminal charge or accusation made by 
one who undertook under penalty to prove it ; 
spec. a. Impeachment of treason or felony, b. * The 
nccusation of a felon, at common law, by one of 
his accomplices, which accomplice was then called 
an approver.' o. ‘An accusation by a private subject 
against another for some heinous crime, demanding 
punishment on account of the particular injury 
Buffered, rather than for the offence against the 
public' (Hlackstonel. Formerly a regular mode 
of criminal procedure. (All Obs. exc. Hist.) 

*377 La nt, L. I\ Pt. 11. xvii. $ao |kro pat pun ye pursueth • 
\>c pele [1393 apeel, apjicl] is so huge, pat pc kyrtue may do 
110 mercy. 1471 Sim J. Fas ion Lett . 676 111 . 18 Iff they be 
(iiiarycd), than the appclys wer ublwiyd there by. 15*8 
Pk.rkink Profit. Bk . in. 9 202 (16421 qi The heire who is 
partie unto the death of Ids father shall not have an appeals 
thereof. 1593 Shake. Rich. //, iv. i. 79 Aunierle is guilt ie 
of my true Appeals. 1691 Blount Lttw Dui. s.v., Cogni- 
sance of Criminal Causes, is taken either . . upon Indictment 
or Appeal . Accusation or Appeal is a lawful Declaration 
of another Manx crime 1 which, by Hracton, must be Felony 
at least) before a competent Judge, by one that sets his name 
to the Declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the 
penalty that may ensue of the contrary. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Pitt. tuV., It does not Appear that the appeal of treason is 
taken away by this statute 11 Hen. 4. c. 14) or any other. 
•■63 Cox Juxt. Fug. Govt. 11. v. 4 .6 At the time when Hlai k- 
stonc wrote . . private subjects might prosecute others for 
heinous crimes by "Appeul of felon).* 

+ 2. A call to any one to defend his innocence or 
honour by arms ; a challenge. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1430 Lone i.ich ( 7 nut Id. 8<8 They. . foumlen kyng Mara* 
h.uis anon In the court to-forn kyng lucyr, his apel there 
forto romplye. ttt8 Florid, AppeUaginne, an appeale, a 
challenge. 01700 i)myukn< J.i, Nor shall the sacred character 
of king He urged to shield me from thy bold appcnl. 

3. The transference of a case from an inferior to 
a higher court or tribunal, in the hope of reversing 
or modifying the decision of the former ; techn. the 
application lor such transference, or the transferred 
case*. Court of Appeal', a court occupied in re- 
hearing cases previously tried in inferior courts. 

1097 K. CJloi'C. 47 3 To the bissop fiuin ereedekne [hjis apel 
(lie | noble make. 1393 ( iowkr Couf. 1 1 1 . 10a Fro thy wrath 
. . '|*o thy pity stain nun appclc. 1581 T. Nj orton |< alvin's 
Inst. iv. as The Sy nodes, front whom there might he no ap- 
prile but to a Generali Counsel. 164a Howki.i. For. Trav. 
(Arh.) 8s Appeal** in som cases maybe made to the Mufiti 
who is their chiefest Bishop. 1880 M'Cam »iv (hint Time 1 V. 
hv. i6t l*he decision was that the appeal must be dismissed. 
1883 Tsk.vki.van in Times sit Aug. 0 3 ITie principles laid 
down by the Court of Appeal, x88« (See Akkkalablk iJ. 
b. transf. as 'an appeal to tne country.' 

1799 Colkhiucb Owm Times 1 . 180 By this appeal to the 
universal suffrage, the sovereignty of the people is admitted. 
1844I.IK Brougham Brit. ( 'oust. i. < 186a 1 16 An appeal to the 
people by a dissolution is the resource of the Constitution. 

4. The call to a recognized authority for sanction, 
or decision in one's favour, or to a witness for cor- 
roborative testimony. Cf. Appeal v. f», 7. 

a i6a6 Bacon ( J.', The casting up of the eyes And lifting up 
of the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity. 178a Priestley 
Matt. 4 Spirit l. xi. 13a In all metaphysical subjects, there 
it a perpetual appeal made to consciousness. t868 Frekm an 
Form. Coho. II. vii. 144 They saw no hope but in an appeal 
to arms. i88e Daily Tel. *4 June (cricket' An appeal for a 
catch at the wicket was given in favour of Glffen. 

5. A call for help of any kind, or for a favour ; 
an earnest request : an entreaty. 

1899 Tknnvron Vivien 231 She lined up A face of sad ap- 
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pigl ** 7 * 1 * A. H. Murray (title) An Appeal to the English- 
spooking and English-reading public to read hooka and make 
expects fur the Philological Society’s New English Dic- 
tionary, iflle Payn For Cask III. 4 An appeal to his nephew 
for forgiveness. 1893 Times >7 Aug. 5/a Contributions re- 
cmad in answer to my last appeal. 

9. Language specially addressed to, or adapted to 
exert influence upon, some particular principle of 
conduct, mental faculty, or class of persons. 

il|} Gkn. P. Thompson F.xerc. II. 47a The appeal to 
humane and Christian feeling. 1893 Mias Mitkord in 
I/Kstrange Life IILxiv. 1154 Slavery . . must not be treated 
by appeals to the pasdons. .878 J. Parker ParacL 1. 1 L 17 
To tne intellectual man, the Christian appeal is this : * You 
have a spiritual consciousness.’ 

1 7. A summons by bell-ringing, a Pe \L. Obs. 

144s Prom/. Part/., A peele of belle ryngynge [1499 apeie 
of belli*]. 

Appealable (Spf Htt/l), a. [f. Appeal v. + 

•Allhlfi.] 

1. That coil be appealed against, or carried for 
decision to a higher tribunal. 

i6u Mourn Lett. (i6so) 1 . 86 To clip the power of the 
council of state . . by making it appealable to the council of 
S}»ain. 1783 W. Martyn tieog. Mag. II. 80 The king’s Be- 


2 . That can be appealed to ; responsive to appeal. 
1846 Kunkin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xii. f 6 No impulses but 
those of the brute (nays the modern political economist* are 
aptieulabk to in the world. 

Appealant : see Ai fei lant. 

Appealer ( 5 prlw). [f. as prec. -f -KB 1 .] One 
who makes an appeal ; an appellant ; spec. a. One 
who brings an accusation (see Appeal sb. i). b. 
( >ne who carries his case to a higher court. (See 
also Appellor.) 

1319 Hokman Vuig. 3/5 Wolde to cod the fnlse apelen 
[de/atares\ . were openly .shamed. 1849 Si'l.DKN Laws of 
ling. 1. Ixvii. (17 <9) 17a If the party appealed was acquitted, 
the appealer should not only render damages, but be im- 
orisoued for a year. 1809 W. Tayi-om in Ann. Rev. III. 319 
If the newest authorities do not satisfy the appealer. 

Appealing ap/ liij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INO 1 .] 
The action ot accusing or impeaching (obs.), of 
transferring a case to a higher court, or of calling 
for aid, etc. (Mostly gerund ial.) 

144a Promp. Pnrv., Apeel or apclynge. s6oo Quips tpon 

f uest. H j h. To you I upiNsak : to whom in my appealing, 
vraue forgiuenox, giuing this hard dealing. 

Appea ling, ppt. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2 .] That 
appeals ; applying to a higher tribuual ; suppliai.t, 
imploring. 

1998 F lor to, Appellatiuo , appealing. 17*5 tr. Dupin'* 
F.cci. /fist, ijt/i ( . 1 . 11. vi. 36 He ordains, that . . one of ihe 
three Appealing I’rientH should be put into his Place. *a «3 
Scott Rokebv v. vm, With soinrwliat of appealing look. 

Appealingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.j loan 
ap|K.*aling manner ; imploringly. 

1847I .11. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 12B Her hands are held forth 
ap)teulingly towards the spectator. 1883 Wooi.son in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 4x4/1, * 1 have been a good wife to 
him . she murmured, appealingly, piteously. 

Appealingnaaa. [f. prec. + -nesh.] The 
quality of being an}M;a1ing. 

1876 Gitn. Eliot Dan. Her. III. xxxv. 33 A certain ap- 
peulingncsH in her behaviour towards him. 1880 Miss IjAVkan 
Christy Cartful, iv. 204 A gaze intense in its appealiugness. 

Appear (npl* Jh V. Forms : 3-6 apere, 4-5 
apeer(e, 6 -7 apear(e ; 5 appeere, -lere, 5 -6 ap- 
per(e, 6-7 appeare, 6 appear, [a. aper-, tonic 
stem (cf. pres. suhj. apere,) of OFr. apar-cir, -air 
L. adp-, apfdre-re to am)ear, f. a*i to + pdre-re to 
come in sight, come forth. Subseq. with prefix 
Latinized, appere (see Ap- prefA), anti in the re- 
formed spelling of 16th c. appear (which then 
rhymed with bear, pear, but now with beer , peer). 
An aphetic * pear occurs, in 1 7th c. poetry, and is 
now dialectal.] 

1 . To come forth into view, as from a place or 
state of concealment, or from a distance ; to be- 
come visible. 

1373 Barbour Brute 1. 91 Quhnt perell to jow mycht ap- 
j»er. >381 WvcLir (ien. L o Ciodrid he watris . . in to o place, 
and apere the drie. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 5 There Rppeirde 
a hlasynge stern* in the weste. 1996 Svkmakr F. Q. v. iii. 7 
So Hoone as morrow light Appear’d in heaven. 164a H. Mork 
Snug 0/ Soul 1. il ii, They ’pear and then are hid. 1867 
Marvp.m. Carr. 71 Wks. 1872 5 II. era The Dutch begin to 
appear again near Gravesend. 171a I*opk Messiah 30 Pre- 
pare the way ! a God, a God appears. 1855 Macaulay Hist, 
ling. 1 1 1 . 678 The fleet . . on tne twenty-first appeared before 
the harbour. 

2. esp. of angels, disembodied spirits, and visions. 
c 8s*fe Kent. Serm. in O. £. Mist. 07 Ape rede an ongel of 
heuene in here skpe. 1390 Hampolk Pr. Conic. 0280 God 
wil bus Suffer be ae\cl apere til us. 138a Wvclif Matt. 
xxviL 53 And many bodies of acintea . , aneerideo to manye. 
1714 Byrom Spect. No. 58.7 p 3 A Shape-dike that in which 
we paint our Angels, appeared before/ me. tNt Trfnch 
Miracles xxxiii. 455 Men do not see tlyfm [angels], but they 
appear to men. 

o. To l>e in sight, be visible, 
r 1360 Deo Gratia* in E. S. P. (1862) 120 Nou appeereb- 
non of bo. 1388 M aunukv. xvii. 180 'This Stem . . that wee 
ckften the Lode Stem, ne apperethe not to hem. c 1400 
Destr. Troy v. 1640 To all the prouyns be t ou res apperit 


SUB Coveroali a Esdr. xi. 13 The place therof appeared ne 
more, a 183s Dommr Poems <16501 ■ My fooe in dune eye, 
thine in mine appeaieo. 1734 tr. Rollin'* Anc. Hist. (1807) 
II. 11. | a. 1 Nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful 
cottages. 

A To present oneself formally before an authn- 
ri y or tribunal ; to put in on appearance. Hence, 
to present oneself as legal representative of an- 
other ; to act as counsel. 

1330 R. Brunnr Chron. 055 With right he leses his chance 
borgh faut bat not apen. c 1449 Wymtoun Cron. ix. ProL 43 
At a court 1 mon appeir, Fell accusationU bare til here, 
Marprtl. Protest. ( title-page ) By open disputation to apear 
in the defence of his cause. 171a Steels Spect. Na 4»7 
p a Many . . are known to have Ill-will to him for whom I 
[Cicerol appear. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. H v(j/i Anomies 
subscribing warrants to appear, are liable to attachment, 
upon non-appearance. 1I49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 97 
T ne Bishop of London was cited before the new tribunal. 
He appeared, 1883 Times at Aug. 10/1 Mr. — — appeared 

for the prosecution. Mr. appeared to defend. 

6. To come before the public in any character 
or capacity; to display oneself on the stage of 
action or acting. 

1607 Shaks. Cortot, iv. UL 35 Your noble Tullus Auflidius 
will appeare well In these Warns. 1711 Addison Spect. Na 
1 F 5, 1 appear ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ * ” 

1883 A themet 

. . at the Prince of Wales's' Theatre. 


appear on Sunday nights at St. James's Coffee House. 
I theme utn 15 Sept. 348/1 The Voices family will appear 
he Prince of Wales's Thea 


6. To come before the public in the character of 
an authoT by his works. 

17x3 Guardian Na 10 And bo am forced, .to appear in print. 
c 1735 Pork F.pil. Sat. 1. i. Not twice a twelvemonth you 
appear in print. x88t Green Short Hist . vii. 419 Fifty dra- 
matic poet:; . . appeared in the fitly years which precede the 
closing of the theatres by the Puritans. 

7. To come before the public as a book or other 
publication does ; to tic published, come out. 

1711 Addison Spect. No. 10 P 3 That where the Spectator 
appears, the other nuhlick Prints will vanislc 178a Cow r* r 
Lett . 18 Nov., I little thought when I was writing the 
history of John Gilpin, that he would appear in print. 1877 
Ly itkil Laud/n. in. i. 98 Several works on Arran . . have 
already ap|ieared. 

8. To show itself or be plainly set forth in a 
document ; to tie shown, declared ; to occur. 

c 1 531 Pol, Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 34 Ah more large ap- 
perytn in for-sayde nutoryte. 1805 Camden Rem. 5 As 
appeereth in an antient Roman Provincial!. 1735 Port l for. 
Ep. 11. ii. 164 Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears. 
1817 Jar. Mill Brit. India II. v. il 373 Enough doc* not 
appear to condemn any individual. 

0. To be clear or evident to the understanding ; 
to tie plain, manifest. 

r 1400 Chaucer Rom. Rose 5511 Now anperith her folye. 
1477 Earl Rivers 1 Caxton Dictes 12 Suche workes wol not 
be hidde, but at the last they wol appere. s 54 oCovhki>ALE 
P'ruitf. I.es. ii. Wks. 1849 1 . 316 Thus appeareth the power 
of his death. 2867 Milton P. L. ii. 257 Our greatness will 
appear Then most conspicuous. 1710 Pridkaux Orig. Tithes 
ii. i»i. 1 am next to make appear that no such alteration is 
made by the change of country. *796 I)ukkk Vind. Nat. Sot . 
Wks. I. 15 The more clearly their excellences must appear, 
b. impers. It is clear or evident. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth . y, iv. 160 pat it may apere bat be 
prescience tssigne of bis nccexsite. 14J8 in Heath Grocers 
Comp. (1869) 6 As il aperith plcynely be here acontc, as 
followyth. X996SHAKR. Merck. V. iv. 1. 036 It doth appeare, 
you are a worthy Iudge. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Rmp. xii. 
186 Nor duos it appeur that authority was ever exercised 
by any Emperor in Spain. 

fo. To promise, be expected, be likely in due 
course (to become something). See Apparent 5. 

c 14x5 Wynioun Cron. viii. i. 95 That Madyn fayre That 
. . anperyd till have bene lie the lawch of Norway Queue. 
Ibid. ix. xvi. 4 Robert be kelt . . apperaud pan For to be a 
Lord of mycht. 

10. To be to the mind, or in one's opinion ; to 
be taken as, to seem. 

1388 Wyclik Isa. lix. 15 And the Lord si*, and it apneride 
yucl in hise ijen. 1803 Shake. Meat, for M. ii. iii. 30 Where 
their vn-taught toue Must needs appear offence. 1851 
Houkeb Leviath. l xxvii. 153 They choose that which au- 
peareth best for themselves. >833 Ht. Martinkau Brooke 
Farm i. x Strangers do not appear struck with it. 
b. impers. It seems. 

1803 Shaks. Mens, for M. 111. t. 70 Page. Hee's the man 
should fight with him. .Shat. It appeares so by his weapons. 
1754 Hume Hist. Fug. (1803) 1 . 41 Solely, as it appears, for 
what you believe to be for our advantage, xoxa Sir If. 
Davy Chew. Philos. 5 Theophrastus did not, it appears, 
adopt the sublime doctrines of his master. 


IL To seem, as distinguished from to be ; to be 
in outward show, or to the superficial observer. 

1559 Myrr. Mag., R. TresUian iv, And matters of most 
wrong, to haue appered most right. i6ss Bible Matt. vi. 
x6 That they may appeare vnto men to fast. 1867 Milton 
P. L. 11. 1x3 His Tongue .. could make the worse appear 
The better reason. 1710 Steele Sheet. No. 445 F 7, lam 
afraid of making them appear considerable by taking notice 
of them. 1880 Tyndall Gtac. 11. • x. 023 Raindrops which 
descend vertically appear to meet us when we move swiftly. 
tAppMT f sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. sb.] The 
act of appearing, appearance. 

a x6io Fletcher Faith/. Sheph. v. 1 , Dew, Which she on 
every little grass doth strew . . against the Sun’s appear, 
t AppefeTftble, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb. 
4 - ABLE. Cf. 1 6 th c. Fr. aparablt dear.] Able 
to appear or be seen : visible. 

1651 J. F[reakr] Agrippa's Occult. Phil. 403 The other 
Demons ore neither so appearable, nor invisible. 
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IppMtinni (ipI-rAns). Forms : 4-5 ipa- 
ramuns S apporons. 5-6 ipparsonod, 5-7 *1000, 
-•not, (oipanoM); 5 apparano, $-6 •annoe, 
-ance, (appeeraaos), 6 7 appoaraunoo, 6- -anoo. 

5 paranoa. [orig. a. OKr. aparanct \ -once 
(later apparence) L. appdrentia, abet. n. £ a/- 
parents m, pr. pole, of appdrhrc to Appear. Subseq. 
Assimilated to the vb. appert, Appeal though «/» 
parance, -enec, were still used; 1685. C£ Appauknck, 

•KNOT, -KRT.J 

1 . The action of coming forward into view or 
becoming visible. 

c 1400 E/ipk. d'urnb. 1843) 119 They all thre Iliya day 
were sevn by sothfast apparence. xgm Stanvhumt sEnets 
11. (Arb.) 68 Her woonted image . . mad her . . aparance. ttfss 
Bible a Mate. xv. 97 Through (he appearance of God, they 
were .greatly cheered. 17948. Williams Hist. Vermont t 1$ 
The 4i*ual time* of the appearance . . and disappearance of 
theM birds. 1869 Frkeman Norm. Cenq. HI. xiv. 336 The 
appearance of the fleet was unlooked for. 

2 . The action of appearing formally at any pro- 
ceedings ; esp. formal presentation ot oneself in a 
court to answer (or prosecute) a suit or charge ; 
called making or putting in an appearance. 

c 1400 Betyn 9693 Wherfor wee must . . Such answers us 
purvey . . Tomorow at our apparaunce. 1494 Fabyan vii. 
35 1 To make summons, and distrayne for lacke of apper- 
aunce. 15S1 Lamsarde Kiren. 11. iL (1588) x xe Although this 
recognusauce doe not comprehend any time of apparence. 
1660 Ingblo Bi-utiv. 4 Ur. (1682) II. 164 The obedient Theo- 
prepiant made appearance at the time appointed. 1669 
Penn No Cross, etc. vi. ft 10 The Souls of true Worshippers 
see God, make their Appearance before Him. slog Tomlins 
Law Diet. H vij/i Appearance in person and by attorney 
are very different. 1883 Shudckom in Ckr. Herald 94 Oct. 
9 js/i All men must putln a personal appearance at the Last 
Assize. 

1 9 . collect. A company presenting themselves ; a 
muster, attendance, gathering, a * turn-out.’ Obs. 

1399 Lift Sir T. More in (!. Wordsworth Keel. Biog. f 1853ft 
If. (40 There was a great appearance of the clergie to have 
the oath tendered. 1660 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 971 An 
innumerable appearance of gallants. 1704 Lotto. Cos. 
inmmdccccxciii/s Her Grace . . invited all the Ladies . . of 
whom there was a very great Appearance. 1747 in Col. Bee. 
Venn. V. 133 So thin au appearance of the Representatives. 

4 . The action of coming before the world or the 
public in any character. 

1671 Milton V. R. 11. 41 Will he now retire After appear- 
ance Y 1711 Addison S/rct. No. 1 P a The gravity of my be- 
haviour at my very first appearance in the world. 17x1 Ibid. 
No. iiPaThe Lion has changed his manner of acting., 
since tiis first appearance. 1794 Suli ivan View Nat.il, 
‘The first great event in history/ says Berosus, ' was the ap- 
pearance of Oannes/ x88o G rovr Diet. Music II. 963 [ Men- 
delssohn’s] first appearance before an English audience, 
b. The coming out or publication of a book. 

188s Palgravb Ess. in Spenseds Whs. IV. 43 The appear- 
ance of his first book. 

5 . Occurrence so as to meet the eye in a document. 
1 868 Frkkman Norm. Conq. 1 1. App. 613 The single ap- 
pearance of the word in Domesday is the earliest instance. 

6. The action of appearing conspicuously ; dis- 
play, show, parade. 

xeax Raleigh Last Eight Rev. (Arb.) 15 The Spaniards* 
. . fill the world with their valne glorious vaunts, making 
great apparance of victories. 1711 Strklk Sped. No. 4 P 9, 
I gratify the vanity of all who pretend to make an Appear* 
ance. _ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 994 Their fine homes, 
their rich housings . . made a splendid appearance. 

+ 7 . Clear manifestation to the sight or under- 
standing ; disclosure, detection. Obs. rare . 

1987 Fleming Contn. Holinsked III. 395/1 His secret and 
guilefull bchauiour made perfect appeerance of his wicked 
intent. 1608 Chatman Byron's Trag. (N.) And with such 
apparence Have prov’d the parts of his ingratefull treasons. 
2650 Sherwood, A plaine apparance of a crime, Flagrunce 


8. The action or state of appearing or seeming 
to be < to eyes or mind) ; semblance ; looking like. 
To all appearance : so far as appears to anyone. 

c 14 a» Lvnc. Chorle 4 • Birds (1818) x Emblemes .. By re- 
semblance of notable apparence With moraliteesconcludyng 
on prudence. 1939 Bible Great') x Then. v. aa Abstayne 
from all euell appearaunce [i6ix all appearance of oulll). 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 8 953 The weather . . had re- 
mained to all appearance much the same. 1839 James Louis 
XIV, I. 189 Disdaining the alightest appearance of covet- 
ing a sceptre. 

+ 9 . Semblance of truth or certainty ; likelihood, 
probability; verisimilitude. Obs. 

a i&33 Frith Anew. Fisher (\ 899) bob Neither yet can I 
Imagine any way whereby they may have any appearance 
to escape, xffpg Mem. Count Tecktly 111. 8 These Discourses, 
wherein was observed something of appearance, w er e c a pable 
of seducing a world of Persons. 1799 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 333 As near the extremity . . as they could with the appear- 
ance of safety be built. 


+ 10 . subjectively: Perception, idea, notion of wbat 
a thing appears to be. Oos. (Cf. 'to my seeming.') 
a 1400 Coo. Myst. 971 This that shew^th as bled to your 


1 Is mad the very flesche w 

Fonr-f. Beasts 500 Many times they leap a great dis- 
tanceand are sanpqrted without sinking to mans appearance. 
skoal. D. in HaheteilTsApol. (1630) 49s A place (/faw. vUL] 
which, as to your appearance, so to me, s e em e s , In truth, 


11 . The state or form In which a pevton or thing 
appears ; apparent form, look, aspect 
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e t)08 Chaucer L. G. W. 137s Ladyis of thyn stady 
aparaunce [v.r. apparaunce, -ancej. *398 Trbvira Barth. 
De P. R. iil xvil. U495»6 s All the lynes . . make apperauuce, 
shaped as a tope, a iftfti Common Hist. Irel, v. n6») 13 
Fit ty ftill in apparance. 1807 Shaks. Coriel. iv. v. (6 Thou 
bant a grim appantuce, and thy Face Beares a Command 
in’t, syas Du Foe Plague \1754) 9 Men . . fitted out for 
travelling, as any one might perceive by their Appearance. 
187s Rusuin Eagles Nest 1 148 In drawing, represent the 
appearances of things, never what you know the things to be. 

D. pi. The general aspect of circumstances or 
events ; the * look’ of things. 

, 1677 Tkmplr Let. Wits, 1731 II, 430 The Appearances were 
ill ; but Campaigns did not always end as they began, a 1745 
Swift ij.) Appearances were all so strong The world must 
think him in the wrong, itu Southey Roderick xiti, AU 
appearances Denote alarm and vigilance. Mod. Appear- 
ances are all in your favour. 

12 . esp. as distinguished from reality : Outward 
look or show. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. 0/ Fame afyj Allis what harme dotlie 
Apparence Whan hit is fals in existence. 14x3 Lyuu. Pylgr. 
Sewle iv. xxx. 11483) 80 Ther must nedes be a difference by- 
twene trouthe and apparence. xjSx Campiun in Confer, il 
( 1584) L, They were of vs in apparance, & in outward 
shewe. xdxx Bible John vii. 24 Iudge not according to the 
appearance. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 413 The Fiend Mcer 
Serpent in appearance. X790 Paley Her. Paul, l 8 To pre- 
serve an appearance of consistency. 1871 Blackik 4 Phases 
0/ Mor ; i. 8 But the truth behind the appearance was, etc. 

b. To save or keep up appearances : to maintain 
artificially the outwara signs, so as to conceal the 
absence of the realities which they are assumed to 
represent. 

17x1 Stickle Sped. No. 97 P a It often happen'd that a Duel 
was fought to save Appeal ances to the World. X761 Church- 
ill Rosciad Poems 1763 1. 15 Appearances to save his 
only care. x86x Sat. Rrr. 9 Mar. 944/1 Sacrificing real com- 
fort to the desire of keeping up appearances. 

1 18 . Illusive seeming or semblance ; cotter, an 
illusion. Obs. 


Chaucer Sort. T. ais An apparence ymoad liy som 
Magyk. — FrankL T. 419 Diuerm appareiices swicne as 
thise Rubtile trege tours pleye. 1 1400 lieryn 9774 l'erfile of 
nygffamance And of the art of apparen(c]e. 

14 . concr . That which appears ; an object meet- 
ing the view ; esp. a natural occurrence presenting 
itself to observation ; a phenomenon. 

x666 VhiL Trans. 1. 378 The Flux and Reflux of the Sea 
. . Dr. Wallis his Theory touching that Apparence. 1667 
E. Kino ibid. II. 496 white and clean appearances .. all 
figur'd like the lesser sort of Birds Eggs. 1783 Cow run Lett. 
11 June, I am . . a great observer of natural appearances. 
1879 Lockykk F.leut. Astron. i. iii. 18 A careful examination 
of tne stars . . reveals to us the most startling appearances. 

b. That which appears without being material ; 
a phantom or apparition. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 906 Quhat perance he sawe thair. 
01900 Lancelot 364 So befell hyme that nycht to meit An 
aperans. 1997 Shake. 9 Hen. IV K 1. ii. ia8 Whose well- 
labouring sword Had three times slame th’ appearance of the 
King. 16x3 Purchar Pilgr. I. v. vi. 406 Other things Rre 
shadowes and appamnees. 1701 Dk Foe Plague 96 This ap- 
pearance passed for as real a thing as the blaring star itself, 
stai Carlyle Sort, Res . 1. viii, What is this Me} A voice, 
a Motion, an Appearance. 

Appaare, var. Affair v. Obs., to impair, 
t AmiTtnoy. Obs. [var. Apfakenoy, refiuh- 
ionealtlce A ppkaranck.] Appearance, phenomenon. 

1646 Sib T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 346 Any other Meteor or 
celestioll appcarency. 

Appewer (ftp!*™), [f. Appear v. + -er*.] 

1 . Cine who or that which appears. 

sdoS Shaeb. Per. v. Hi. 18 This is your wife. Per. Reverend 
appearer.no. >646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. ft 9 
Owles and Ravens are ominous appearers. 1880 Browning 
Pietro qf Abano 6 The promptest of appearers. 

2 . spec. One who formally appears (in court, etc.). 

1863 Times 91 Apr. xi/i The other heforenamed appearers 

do solemnly and sincerely declare that, etc. x88o Law Rep., 
Appeal Cases V. 139 Firstly, These appearers declared to 
»iv« and beoueakh. etc. 

Appearing (&pl«-rin), vbl. sb. [f. Appear v. + 
-INOLJ The action ot coming in light, appear- 
ance ; the action of formally coming before a tri- 
bunal, etc. ; an appearance. 

c 1379 Wyclip Serm. xlvii. Sel. Wks. 1869 1. 134 pe fourth 
apperynge was maad to two disriplu. c 1430 Lydcl Bockas 
11. xiiL (1 $54) stb, Dido tooke of Juno this oracle Other by 
apparing, or by aduUion. x8r6Tindalb Tit. ii. 13 Lokinge 
for that, .glorious apperenge of the myghty god. x6i6 A rttf. 
Beauty (1669) goo Spots and appearings of lcprosie. x668 
Fepys Diary 94 Mar., Comes to me Mr. Shish,to desire my 
appearing lor him. x8xo Brntham Packing (1891) 36 The 
xe whose names stand first upon the appearing list will con- 
stitute the serving list 



1 2 . a. Meeting the view, showing itself, visible, 
b. Specially apparent, conspicuous. Obs. 

>849 CompL Scat, xl 90 Sen ye knau the apering dangeir 
of )our naiifeuntre. iflftl Floeio, Lama , . a hobgoblin, 
a walking or appearing spirit 1640 Fuller Josephs Coat 
vi. (1867) 160 He was not so eminent, and appearing in piety, 
tftftx Ray Creation (17x4) 78 l*here b no appearing Impel- 
bnt but the external Air. 

1 8 . Evident to the mind, manifest. Obs. 
xgffi Knot Hist. Rqf, Wks. 1846 I. 457 It was verray ap- 
peinng,thai .. their Wes some treassoun. i7|ftBuTLuds«4 
it vL 39s Many appearing completions of prophecy. 
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f 4. Seeming, apparent. Obs. 
■ iftftft Earl Monn “ ' ' " 

of appearing civil 


Earl Monn. AUvt.fr. Pmmass.6 9 A young Stoiclc, 
behaviour. 1667 Milton l\ L. ix ; ,354 



*884 Knox Coaly Letter Ii g, The uprore . . in which, ap- 
peannglye, he coulde not haue escaped the death, sags K. 
Kobinron Christ all 177 The branches and the vine are not 
united appearing!)’, but truly. | Still used in Scotland.] 
ApMMBM8 l&pfx&b’l), a. [a. Obr. apaisable, 
f. apatser : see Appkark and -able.] Capable of 
bciug appeased or pacified ; placable. 

X849 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Heb. iv. 16 Let vsgoevnto 
hys sente, not hys terrible, but appesable seate, *664 H. 
More Myst. Inio. xii. 40 Considering how perfectly appeas- 
able and propitious .. God Is through tl 
mediation of Jcsu* Christ. xBsg 
Where, unctuous and appeaseable/I 


through the only name and 
■" Singleton / trgil II. a 15 
. /The altar of Diana stands. 

AppiMhbl8H8B8. rare-", [f. prec. + -NKRR-] 
The cjuality of being appeasable ; * reconcileablc- 
ness. 1 J. 1731 in Bailey. 

ApptMhblr (Upfxdbli), adv. rare [f. as 
prcc. + In an appeasable manner; placably. 

ApMMI (Apf s), v. Forms : 4-5 apese, -ayse, 
5 -alJft, -else, -eea(e, 5-6 -ease, (6 apeaoe) ; 5 6 
appose, 5-7 -also, 6 -ayse, -ayse, 5- appease. 
See Aphet. Prank, [a. OFr. apese-r , apaisie-r, 
apeisie-r (mod. apaiser) to bring to peace, f. t\ lo 
+ pais , peis, fes imod. paix) L. pac-em jieacc. 
Apaisier was thus a later formation from the same 
elements as a pater L. adpaedre (see A pay ft, with 
a more literal sense. Already in 14th c. apbetized 
ns pese. In 15th c. refashioned as app -, and in 
spelling reform of 16th c. written appease. A form 
Apeack, assimilated to peace, occurs in 16th c.] 

1 . a. To bring to jieace, pacify, quiet, or settle 
(strife or disorder '. 

1330 R. IIrunnk Chnm. 945 Sir Edward got to Gaacoyn 
furto apcMc. S400 Lo. Grky in Kills Orig. Lett. 11. i. 1. 3 To 
apeea the mbgouernance and the riote. xgsg 1 .i». Besnerb 
Froiss. II. lxi. 907 Ihrayng hvm to apetue the matter with 
Y" kynce of Aragon, itoft Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. ft 96 
| JuliuaCfttuirl could with one word nppeue a mutiny in his 
army. 1799 Dk Fok Mem. Cavoliers{t 9 >q\» i6|She) appeased 
this tumult . . by her prudence. lira Yeats Growth Comm. 
M4 To appease their continual feu<K 
b. To bring to peace, calm, or auiet (persons at 
strife or in disorder). Also fig. Obs. exc. as in 4 b. 

c 1380 Sir Fnmmb. 391a Betwene hem wentc kyng Sorty- 
l»ron ! & a-paysede hem. 149s Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de 
W.)i. vii. 11 b/a Moued bychafyte . . tacorde ft uppese them 
togider. xfiSe N. T. iRhcm.) Acts xix. 35 When tne Scribe 
had appeased live multitudes, sdog Knollrr Hut. Turks 
( 1638) 53 Busied in appeasing . . the dlsordred city. X774 
J. Bryant Mytkol. 11. 317 To appease the troubled ocean. 

2 . a. To pacify, assuage, or allay (anger or dis- 
plcasureft. k\*ofig. 

e 1374 Chauckr Boetk. iv. vii. 148 Hercules . . apaiaedfe] 
wikbat deek k° wrakk* of euander. a XAge Knt. de la Tour 
13 torto apese the wrathe of God . . the! fasted, xggft 1 " 
Berners Gold. ilk. M. Auret. Kf vlij, The juste goddutnei 


l.lik. M. Auret. Kf vlij, The juste goddh 
appease tlieyr yres agaynst vniuste men. 1697 Dr\ ukm \ "irg. 
Past. ix. 9 These two kids t'appcase his angry mood, 1 bear. 
1750 Johnson Ramil. No, 70 P 5 To appease enmity w blan- 
dishments and bribes. 1846 Kurkin Mod. Paint. 1 V. v. vL 
ft 9 By the mists . . his (the sun's) implacable light Is divided, 
and its separated fierceness appeased into the soft blue 
b. To pacify or propitiate (him who is angry), 
r 1374 Chaucer 7 'roylus iil 99 Ye fers Mars apesyn of his 
yre. c 1499 Merlin xxvi. sox Thus apeesed the Queen Sir 
Gawein. 1979 Tomboy Calvin's Serm. Tim . 187/9 Christa 
. . hath once appeased God his lather toward vs. 
Milton P.L. v. 846 Hasten to appease Hie Incensed Father, 
and the Incensed Son. 176s Golobm. Cit. World xlix, This 
well-timed compliment instantly appeased the angry fairy. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11. 944 The king was silenced, 
but not appeased. 

8. To assuage, soothe, allay, or relieve: a. physi- 
cal pain (obs!) or mental suffering. 

c 1374 Chaucer Com//. Mars, so Apeseth [v. r. sppeseth, 
-ease, -eesike, -csith, apaysith] sumwhat of your sorowtm 
smart, c 1400 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1 v. 448 1 n the wynter season 
Covert of stra thalre coldes must appeson. 1543 Trahkron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 11. iv. 19 To appayse the payne of all apos- 
temes. 1706 Addison Rosamond 111. iii, Fain would my 
tongue his griefs appease. s8st Hawthorne Fanskawe v. 
U870) 78, 1 pray you to appease your anxiety. 

+ h. the sufterer or part aRectccl. Obs. 
e 1374 Chauckr Troylus 111. 887 Bcrith hym this blew ring, 
For ther is nothing might . . better his nert apese. 14x3 
Lydg. Pylgr. Sonde iv. L (1483) 58 Solace . . wherwith to ap- 
pesen his herte. xgM Painter Pat. PUas. L Fref. xs The 
sicke [shall be] appaysed of gnefe. 

4. To pacify, by satisfying demands (lit. or Jig.) : 
IL complaints (obs.), cravings, appetites, prejudices. 

Coverdale Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. xL s) To apease 
mennes bodyly thrust e. 1396 Spenser F. Cf .' l 111. ao Now 
then your plaint appease. 1789 Johnson Lett. 399 1 1. 330 
To hare no assistance . . in resolving doubts, in appeasing 
samples. sMg Burton Bk. Hunter 49 The savage who 
seeks but to appease the hunger of (he moment, 
b. the person who makes the demand or has the 
appetite. Const, with. 

1961 T. Nf orton] Calvin's Inst. Pref. , He hymselfe was ap- 
peased with a cardinal Is hatto. ijreB Newton Cheviot. 
Amended il 113 Bacchus appeased himJVnlcnnl with wine. 
1I33 Ht. Martineau Berkeley l Hi. 60 What did you do to 
appease these insolent fellows? 
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+ 8 . reft. In prec. senses. Oh. 

ri 9 N Craockr Metib. f 895 Whan he ii debonair* and 
nwks, and appaaith [apeueth, miseth] him lightly. mH 
Carton Paris f V. aj She appeased hyr self. im La 
Berness Frets*. 1 . tii. 6 Fayre raster appaasa poor self*. 

1 0 intr. in prec sensei. Oh. 

c 1440 Partomt/e 3986 Hys hart sorawat ganne npese. nyn 
C«//« Blmobots Test, in Halliw. Nng. P. a Whan hisangwyish 
somwhat gan apasa. iui La Bunms Frets*. I. xciL 114 
I'll* thirdc day . . the sea apeoatd. tg/h T. N[oston] C Hi- 
vin' t Inst. 1. 18 After the erudtic appeased. 

t AppM Id, sb. Oh. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An 
appeasing, allaying ; appeasement. 

c > 31 * Artk. 4 Mart 334a Tho thai were al at aise Ich 
went to his in apaixe. 8*67 Wates house Fire Lend. 59 1 he 
engine* of raising water IwareJ ho destroyed, that there was 
no suitable appease to it. 


▲(PMMd (&p f'zd), ppl a. [f. Appease v. + 
•Ki»!j Pacified, qnieted, satisfied. 

■S 3 * More Confut. Tindate Wits. 1557, 414/1 They fele 
theyr passions appeased, tin Russia Loci. Art. vil 185 
1-ead tlia appeased near by alternate asure promontories. 
AppCMtlM* (Xp/zles), <r. rare- 1 , [f. AP- 
PEAR* 4* -lkhb. Cf. ceaseless .] Not able to be ap- 
peaied ; implacable, insatiable. 

1M4 Mem. Star 16 Apr., The uppea«e!ess maw of the 
furnace. 

AppHiemmt (iprzm&it). For forms see 
Appease v. fa. OFr. afaisement , ape lament, n. of 
action f. apaisier : see Appkamk and -HBirr.] 

1 . The action or process of appeasing; pacifi- 
cation. satisfaction. 

8430 Instruct. Ambuss, in Rymer's Fiodem (1710) X. 735 
To peine hem to th* Appesement of these Wenres. 8gf 
Fenton Guicciard. xv. (1509) 690 For appeasement of their 
andcot controuersies. imTCupwoitii In tell. Syst. 033 They 
might possibly locriAce thereunto . . fur its Appeasement and 
Mitigation. 1836-7 Si* W. Hamilton Metn/h.x lii. 1 1870) II. 
433 ft is . . altogether different to feel hunger and thirst, as 
states ofpain, amt to desire or will their appeasement. 

+ 2 . The instrumentality or means of appeasing ; 
propitiation. Oh. 

i«6b T. N[obton] Calvin** Inst. 111. 943 Jesus Christ V 
righteous is the appeasement for our sinnes. x67ftCuDWORTH 
JntelLSyst, 305 lo have found out Expiations for wicked 
Actions . . ana Appeatments of the Divine Displeasure. 

8. The result of appeasing ; the state of being 
appeased ; pacification, satisfaction. 

13M Wbbbb Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) jpThc Comedies . . alwsyes 
ended to the loy and appeasement of all parties, a 1617 
Hayward Edw. VI, 34 They were reduced to some good 
appeasement. 8*36 J. Oiliest Ckr. Atonem. iii. (1833) 79 
He has no pleasure in witnessing suffering . . he cannot de- 
rive the least appeasement from it. 

Ayp #888? (ip/'zai). Also 6 -oure. [a. AFr. 
apatsour (mod.Fr. appaiseur) \ see Appiasi v. and 
-HB.J One who, or that which, appeases ; a paci- 
fier or satisfies 

8S3) Moas A/el xiL Wks. 8537,871/1 Thys appeosoure . . 
dotne In all these thynges the contrary*. 161s Corea., Pro- 
/ itiateur . . a reconciler, pacifier, appeaser. 1869 Eng. Meek. 
3 Sept. 5 bs/ 3 Cold tea is certainly a thirst appeaser. 
AppMling (ipf*zig), vbl. sb. [f. Appease v. + 
-iniTTJ (Now mostly gerundial.) 

L The actionof pacifying or calming ; pacification. 
1335-30 More Da onat. Navies. Wks. 1557, 87/1 Thappea*- 
yng of His minde that is so stricken. 1660 Hist. Indtp. 
iv. 55 For the only appeasing whereof, most of the county 
forces . . did speedily march. 

1 2 . The means of bringing peace or pacification. 

lefts T. N[orton] Calvin's Inst. n. 169 He Amt loued vs, 
and sent.hys sonne to be the appeasing for our sinnes. 1614 
Bedell Lett. viL 113 The same., worn may he a thanks- 
giuing for one. and an appeasing of God’s wrath for another, 
▲ppeamng, ppt. a. [f. os prec. + -inq* ] 
That appeases ; pacifying, quieting, calming. 

m 163* Cs asm aw Seer. Poems 1x858) 148' The airy shop of soul- 
appeasing sound. 8733 Chambers Cycl. Sn/jk., Appeasing 
Remedies . . are those which assuage the rain in a disease. 

Appn'linfly, adv. rare-', [f. prcc. + -ly 5 *.] 
Iii an appeasing or pacifying manner ; soothingly. 

■Itt Geo. Meredith R. Feverel II. viii. 144 4 Wall |T said 
the former oppeosingly, * we all do at your age.' 

+ AppH8l?8, a. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. Appear* v. 
+ -ivb ; cf. amusive .J Tending to appease, paci- 
ficatory, propitiative. 

sSio Healey St. A ng., CitysfGadi 1630) xesThelroppeaslue 
and sacrificial banquets, in the temples, suss Coma., Miti- 
gat (A Mitigatlue, fenitiue, appeasiue. (In mod. Diets.) 
t Appoirftllt, ppt- a. Sc. Oh. [old north, pr. 
pple. apperand \ modified after afparant, •ant.] 

[Sen quot. under Attar ent.] 

ApP8lhMI0F(fye liimi\ trtAr-s. ff. next : see 
•bct.T 'Appeal; capability of appeal.' Todd 1818. 
Appellant (fcpelhntl, a. and sb. Also 6 -7 
appealant. [a. Fr. appellant, pr. pple. (also used 
aubst.) of appeUer : see Appeal v. and -art. Occas. 
conformed to appeal vb. in 16-1781 c.] 

A. adj. 

L Law and gen, Appealing : a. accusing; chal- 
lenging ; b. appealing to a higher tribunal against 
an unsatisfactory decision ; a asking or crying for 


(In Leeds A/pailamts, odg. but soon treated os sb . : 
cf Accountant.' See B u 

*988 Shams. Rick. //, l L 34 Fire* from other misbegotten 
hate, Come I appealant to this Princely p r ese nce. 8700 


IttMrv Cent. I/M. Eng. Rich. If, Index C, Appellant 
Lend* in Richard H's Reign. s8o8 Bemtham Sc. Ketferm 


irfhmer to the House ot Lards . . to decree payment .. 
by : yny of the parties appellant, sSyt J. Macdofv^ Hem. 

bSSSTt 


s xi. uj^An appellant voice repr ese nte d os rising loud 


j Him who sitteth on the throne. 

8. Law. As regards apjieals ; apellate. 

BM 8 H ALLAH Mid. AgrmBu) I. v. 458 Their jurisdiction 


in private cause* was merely appellant. 1807 — Crust. Hist. 
(im) II. so) The presbytemn tribunals were made subject 
to the appellant control of parliament. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who 'appeals' another of treason or 
felony: see Appeal v. 1. Oh. exc. Hist. 

(8^87-8 Ret. Pari. III. 336 (xL Rich. II.) Lee ditz Due ft 
Counter Appellants 1 S393 Shako. Rich. II, iv. i 105 Lords 
Appealants, your differences sha! all rest vnder gage. tftoS 


Appeals, that Is, Accuses others who were complices. 8700 
R. Brady Cant. Hist. Eng. Rich. II, 371 C, Tns protesta- 
tion of the Five Lords Appellant*. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. H i b, If the appellant (in an Appeal of Death) does 
not pros ecu te his appeal, or if he release to the appellant, the 
appellee may be Indicted. 1S40 Biacki v. Mag. XLVII. 379 
A person was charged with having poisoned a man ; the ac- 
cuser. called the appellant, etc 8873 Gairdnkr Ha. York 4 
Lam ; iL 1 7 r 1 Three of the five 'lards appellants' of 1387. 

+b. Hence, One who challengmi another to single 
combat [prig, to prove upon hi* body the treason 
or felony of which he 4 appealed ' him). Oh. 

8480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vn. tisao) 143/a A great batayll 
. . bytwenetwosquyers . . Gloucestrc that was the appelhuint 
and Arthur the defendaunt. 8303 Shako, a Han. I I, 11. iii. 
49 Ready are the Appellant and Defendant . . to enter the 
lists. 8071 Milton Satnson mho Answer thy appellant .. 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. 

2 . One who appeals to a higher court against 
the decision of a lower one ; also, gen. One who 
appeals for vindication or corroboration. 

susCotgb., Baitier griefs rn /la'darie, an Appealant to 
alledee the wrongs . . done vnto him by the sentence from 
which he hath appealed. 8736 Avliffx Parerg. 73 Pending 
the Appeal nothing can be attempted in Prejudice of the 
Appellant, stsft Sodthey VinJ. Ecci. Ang. 533 You called 
for such proof* . . I am not the appellant in thu» controversy. 
884ft Ln. Cammull Chancellors (1856) V. 490 To retain him 
us junior to prepare the appellant’s case, 
b. Ch. Hist, in pi. The Jansen ists and others who 
appealed to a general council against the 'Uni- 
genitus' bull issued by Pope Clement XI. against 
Quesnel's French translation of the New Testament. 
8933 in Chambers Cycl. Sn//. 

o. gen. One who appeals, who makes a request, 
entreaty, or specially pointed address. 

8704 Swikt T. Tub DeiL, An humble and an earnest ap- 
pellant for the laurel. 1833 C. Baoirrit Villette viii. (1876) 
07, 1 have seen her feelings appealed to, and I have smiled in 
haif-pity, half-scorn at the appellants. 

Appellate (&|«C- 1 A), ppl . a. and sb. [ad. L. ap- 
pel/at -us, pa. pple. of appall dr e : see Appeal v.J 
A. adj. f 1 . Ap|)calea against. Obs. rare. 

170ft Ayliffe Parerg. ( T ) The party appellate, or person 
aguinst whom the appeal is lodged. 

2 . Appealed to ; taking cognizance of appeals. 

ivftt ltLACKBTONE Comm. L los The earls of Derby, as lords 
of Man . . exercising an appellate jurisdiction. 8790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 288 The judges, neither the original nor the ap- 
pellate, are of his nomination. x86e S. Lucas Secularia 16 
Provision against error or injustice . . in the Long aeries of 
appellate tribunals. 

t B. sb. One who is appealed against. Oh. rare. 
1706 Ayliffe Parerg. 78 A wholesome Doctrine in Favour 
of Appellates, against nuh Appellants. 

Appellate (te ptfr't), v. rare . [f. L. appelldt- 
ppl. stem Qiappelld-rt to call : see Appeal v.J To 
call, to designate. 

8765 Tuckkb Li. Nat. 1 . 475 The vast Pacific Ocean, com- 
monly . . appellated (as the saying is) and annominated, the 
Soutn-sca. 1834-43 Southey Doctor cxxxvi. (1849) I. 339 
What some of our own writers . . appellate on entire hone. 

Appellation (acpdl^ J-m). [a. Fr. appellation 
(13th O, ad. L. appelUUibnsm , n. of action f. ap- 
pelldre : see Appeal v. and -Tioir.] 

I. Appealing, appeal, [from OFr. apeler.'] Obs. 
f L The action of appealing to a himm‘ court or 
authority against the decision of an inferior one ; 
the appeal so made ; - Appeal sb. 3. Oh. 

1494 F abyan vn. 479 In iugement vpon the appeHodons be- 
fore made by the erle of Armenak . . ageynepryitce Edworde. 
8338 Starkey England ttj Another grete mysordur, in ap- 
pellatyon of such os be callyd spiritual causys. tmj Hemihes 
1. ix. (1859) os The condemnation both or body and soul, 
without either appellation or hope of redemption, sftep 
Skene Reg. Mm. 65 In BcclesiasttcsU causes appellation is 
admitted within fourtie dayes. sftftp Honyman Swv. Na/ktali 
IT. 105 Pauls appellation to Caesar, Acts xxv. xi. sftjp Fil- 
mer Freeholder 66 There might be Appellation made 10 the 
Kings Person. 

t b. Ground of appeal, title; claim. Oh. 


1630 N atjnton Fragim. Reg.iKthU eft lit eoukl not find out 

any appellation to assume the Grtrirn in^itgWn Person. 

1 2 . gen. The action or proeeal ot appealing or 
calling on: entreaty, or earnest 'address. Oh. 

1387 M. Grove Peleps 4 Hip/. (18781 16 No god there was 
but him they had in appellation. Mb Hay any Work 43 
His appellation to the obedient deargteT aftyi /Vw# Nen- 
Cenf, 399 Master Knox bis reasoning ..in his appellation 
and admonition to the commonalty. 


APFSUUBB. 

ZZ. Calling, designation, [.rom later Ft.etfpekr, 
orL. appHldreJ] 

8. The action of ealUng by a name ; nomenclature. 
8gft» Caution in Confer, hl (1384) U ipj, Euory piece of 
brand is colled bread .. because it was breed by appellation, 
sftgs Prynmb Anti-Armin. xa6 If h bogmeo in truth, os well 
os in appellation. 8740 Hums Ess. (18x7) 1 . 36 The govern- 

ment, which is common appellation receives the appellation 
of free. 087$ Whitney Lya Long. iL 37 They must be care- 
fully distinguished in appellation. 

4. A designation, name, or title given : a. to a 
particular person or thing. 

S447 Bokxmham Lyvyt of Sryniyt 44 Anne is as tnyche to 
seyn as grace And worchyly thys apucilocyouu To hyr per. 
teny th. i6m Hist stem. 1. 1 36 Serf. Your appcUotioni t Post. 
Your names he mcaiies. ’i’ne man’s team’d. « sftm Claren- 
don Hist. Eab. I. L 15 Stenny, an appellation be aJlwa}* 
used of and towards the Duke, in* Pri rhtley Oherv, A ir 
x?8 By the common appellation ofphlogtakattd air. 18 3 3 4* 
H. Coleridge North. Worth. 1x85a) L 89 Which entitkSmm 
to the appellation of a prose JuvenaL 
b. to a clasa : A descriptive or connotative name. 
1381 Maroeck Bk. of Notes 66 $ Manes the Hereticke, 
whereof the Maniches haue their appellation, sftgs Homes 
Govt, 4 Sec. viL f 3. xia If he . .Rule well . . they afford him 
the appellation of a King; if not, they count him a Tyrant. 
1709 Swift 7*. Tub hi. jo These men seem . . to have under- 
stood the appellation or critic in a liberal sense. 184s Borrow 
Zincaii I. vl • x. 10a If not sorcerers, they have always done 
their beet to merit that appellation. 

Appellations! lirp£i?<‘Jaiifil), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -alI.J Of or pertaining to appellations. 

1880 ComH. Mag. Feb. 3x3 Those appellations! cm 


LjppftUativft (&pe lfitiv\ a. and sb. [ad. L.ap- 

pelldtttms , f. appel/dt - : ace Appeal v. and -ive.J 
A. adj. Having the characteristic of naming. 

X. Designating a class ; common as opposed to 
proper. 

xaao Whitt inton I 'nig. (1337) 4 b, If they be nownes ap- 
peliatyue. 1590 Swinuuhn Testament* 179 b. By name* 
appclfatiue . . Ivnderstand eueric name, which is common or 
maie comprehend diuera person*. 1733 Johnson Pref. Diet. 
Wks. IX. sox As my design was a dictionary, common or 
appellative, 1 have omitteaall words which have relation to 
proper names. s88a J. Robertson tr. Mailed* Heb. Synt . 48 
Words that have almost or entirely lost their appellative 
meaning, os tehom, 'abyss,' ' the deep.* 

+ 2. Of the nature of an appellation, or descrip- 
tive name given to a thing or person. Obs. 
xft 07 Totbell Four-f. Beasts 111 Many particular Dogs, 


8. Of or pertaining to the giving of names, 
o Farrar Orig. /. — - - ' 

the savage and in the 


x86o Farrar Orig. Lang. iii. 64 The appellative faculty in 
.... infant. 


b savage 

B .sb. 

1. A 'common* noun or name applicable to any 
one member of a whole class. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Of the Substnntiues some be 
proper, os Vasco, Alonso. Some common, called also au- 
pel la titles, os Arbol, a tree. xftxa BsnmLV Lnd. Lit. 
76 Your rales of Appellotiues, or Common Noumea. 1747 
Johnson Plan DUt- WIul 1787 IX. 171 Appellatives, or the 
names of species. s8Jm Dk Quincey in Poj;e Lfs II. xviiL 
86 Appellatives, words not expressing an individual but a 
class or species. 

2 . That which a thing or person is ' called' ; on 
appellation, designation, or descriptive name. 

sags Sanderson ia Serm. 140 The PhtUstims colled their 
Kings by a peculiar appellation, sxm Nobth Lives III. 
1 ia Whig and Tory.. were the appellatives ; but the my- 
thology was seditious and loyal. 1814 Scott Wav . III. iv. 
53 Wily Will justified his appellative. 1869 Gladstone juv . 
Mstnsk ii 31 J*he several appellatives by which Homer de- 
scribes the army engaged in the siege of Troy. 

Apprllatlred, ppl a. rare. [f.prec.sb.+-En2] 
Having an appellative. 

tie! Lytton Disowned l. xi. 66 Mr. De Warens, the nobly 
appellativcd foot-boy, was laying the breakfast clotK 

Apprllfttively, adv. [f. prec. adj + 

In an appellative manner ; as a common noun. 

sftsg Pubchas Pilgr. 1 . l vi. 39 In the land of Nod, which 
some take to be appelladvely Broken, as if his misery hud 
given name of Movingvmto the trace. ift6s Fvujcr Worthies 
if. x8 The Fallacy lieth in the Homonymy of Ware, here not 
taken for that Town so named, but oppellatively for all 
vendible Commodities. 8873 Whitney Life Lang. x. 903 
Whether the quality-denoting word shall be used attribu- 
lively or appeilativeiy. 

lpM UBtl?4Il6l8. rare- 1 , [f. as prec.4 
-NKS8J The quality of being appellative. 

sftfte Fuller Worthies iil 70 (To] reduce the proper name* 
in the Genealogies to such an Appellativeness os should 
compose a continued sense. 

t Ipprllfttoiy, a. and sb. Oh. [ad. L. appeU 
Idtdruus, f. appeuitSr-t n. of agent f. afpelldre : 
see Appbal ana -oby.J 

A adj. Pertaining to an appellant or an appeal. 

1333 87 Paata A^JK, Edm. VI, tnatf (R.) H® imBirasfbt 
letters dlmimories or appeliatarlcs might be givea film. 17x6 
Ayliffe Parerg. (Li An appeliscory libel ought to cos tain 
the name of the party appellant. 

B. sb. [sc. letter.] rare. 

f^yCiCT Hist. Eng. L 607 The legates.. gave them *p- 

Appillll (sspflF, ZpedF). Law. Alto 7 ap- 
p aalee, [a. Fr. appeU % pa. pple. of appelsr to Ap- 
peal : see -be.] One who £1 appealed against 
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Apvuwunr&. 

1 * One wtrofe accused of crime, informed against, 
or challenged to prove hit innocence. 

[i IMJT iA Fart. III. *99 (xL Rich. XI) Qe too. las diti 
Appems iWoient a dit Parliament, araepoadre mu V Appall. ] 
mDialLmm An/, u. xlvilL (i^TrsTlioush the ap- 
pellee were never so great an offender. dyy Triad of Lang- 
torn of If the Approver fee pardoned, fey the law the Ap- 
pel lee ought to bednchargqd. ijM Blackmons Comm. IV. 
311 If the appellee be acquitted, he cannot be afterwards in- 
dicted far the tame offence, affga 81a F. Paimavi Norm. 
Sr Eng. L *40 The appellor and appellee dismounted, wield- 
ing chib aadatalf. 

t A The defendant in a caae carried to a higher 
court ; now called the respondent. Oh. 

iffti Cotoil tv, Anikei jud, A apedall Commission, 
procured by th* Appetite, 

t Atiprlllag, fpt. a. Oh. rare. ff. vb. +affell 
(arl. Ju appelldfre, f. ap- = ad- to + pelf In to drive) 
+ -inq 8.J Driving, pushing, or forcing onwards. 

sM 4 G. Haivky Morb. Angt. x. xx6 A glowing heat . . ex- 
cited through the appelling purulent corrosive steam*, xfc) 
Phil. Tram. XVI L 66s Sock them till other appelling Sub- 
stauces give them a farther Comminution. 

Appellor (kpelpu, seipcl^j'. Law. Also 5-7 
-our(* ; apket. pelour. [a. AFr. apetour OFr. 
apeleorx-L. appellator-ent, n. of agent f. appellli-re : 
sec Appeal and -ob.] One who accuses of crime, 
demands proof of innocence by wager of battle, or 
informs against an accomplice. (See also Ap- 
pralbh, Appellant.) 

e 1400 Marl. MS. Kolia Ser. VII. 519 Ounnildes nory karf 
the faU ptloun ham me. 1440 Promp, Parr., Apechnwre or 
npelowve, Appellator. idio R. Cokr Power 4 Snbj. 199 
That thieve* or appellors may confexa their offence* unto 
priests. . rjto Blackstonk Comm. iv. xxiii, If the appellee 
lie acquitted, the appellor „ shall suffer one year's impnsou- 

[aee ArrKLLCKj. 


ment. 1809 Tomuns Law Diet. H i L xflgx [see ArrKLLCK J. 
Appely, -ily, obs. forms of IIaply. 
Appanage, obs. form of Apanage. 
t Append, v . 1 Oh. Also 4 upend, apent, 5 


1 .. only trans.) for appendere, f.a/- « ad- to + pender e 
to hang (into. Obsolete before 1500, and not 
connected (in Kng.) with Append t0«] intr. To 
liclong to as a possession, natural accompaniment, 
or right ; to pertain ; to relate, to refer ; to be 
suited or proper to. Oh. 

i i3»s E. k.Allit.P. II. 1970 Alls he apparement hat pcntcil 
to h<-' kyrke. c 1340 Guiv. 4 Or. Knt. 683 Quy he pentangcl 
upvnd^ to hat pryuce noble, c 1386 Chaucer Pert. T. F 970 
1 Coly orisoun . . nppeudith specially to penitence, a 1400 
Liu iter PI. (18471 > 1 1 Oura Lorde will us lere whereto it 
| the star in the East] will apente. Jb\d, 180 Yf you wiitte 
vlirrto it would apente. c 1400 Town* ley Myst . 239 That 
pinnies] appenty* unto me. 1470 Harding Ckrm. xxvii. 
His wife . . With all aray that to the vrerre apent [v. r. her 
m i-r Apent |. Ibid. Ivii. All boke* or ornamentes, Kellys, 
lclyquys, that to (the cnurche] appends*. 

Append (Spe nd), ft.* [a. (perh. through mod. 
Fr. append-re ) L. appetuidfre to hang to. In form 
the same word as prec., re-adopted from L. or Fr. 
in the transitive sense of appendfre, after the prec. 
\l>. had been long obsolete.] 

1 . To hang on, to attach as a pendant. 

1646 Si a T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 11. v, If amulet* do work 
by emanation* from their bodies upon those part* wherunto 
they are appended. 1831 Garlyi.b Sort. Res. 11. iii, A Con- 
quering Hero, to whom Fate ha* malignantly appended a 
tin kettle of Ambition. 

2 . To attach, join on, annex, as on accessory 
either material or attributive. 

1779 8s Johnson L. P.. Shenston* Wks, IV. *14 Hales- 
Owen . . in the division of the kingdom, was appended . . to 
a distant county. i8uj. Harris GL Teacharwlyt) 18a One 
thing to which everything else desirable is appended. 1K1 
Kkmhlk Rest'd. Georgia 34 The purpose* for which hand* and 
ai ms were appended to our bodies. 

3 . To add in writing by way of supplement or 
appendix. 

1843 Mux Logie 11. iii. 9 8 Some additional remarks . . are 
appended. *879 Farrar Paul I. Fref. 9 Tv append notes 
to the more difficult expressions. 

Appmdagff iftpendedg). [f. prec. + -ACE : cf. 
equipage ; also apanage (in 17th c. appennage\ by 
which the sense was perhaps influenced.] That 
which is attached is if by being hung on ; a sub- 
sidiary external adjunct, addition, or accompani- 
ment, which does not form on essential part of 
that to which it is added, but is usually natural 
or appropriate to it. (Cf. Appendix.) 

1. of things material a. generally. 

17*3 Dkaiiam Phys. TAcol. nr. xlL 9x4 Clothing, another 
necessary Appendage of Life. 1790 Bkatson A or. 4 Mil. 
Mem. II. 30 An army, with all Its necessary appendage*. 
1854 Brkwstkr More Worlds iv. 76 The planet Saturn, en- 
compassed with the extraordinary appendage Ufa rfeig, 

esp. b. An addition to territory or property. Cf. 

Apanage 3; Appendant B. i. 

1*7 R. Chammmi.avw St. Gt. Brit. a. v. iiL (1743) ij Two 
of their [the Cinque-Ports) appendages, Winchejaea and 
Kye, are in Sussex. * 78 * 1 InaHU Asntr. Grog. I. 783 The 
other islands . . should be regarded as appendage* loCnra*- 


fo. An addition in writing? an Appendix. Oh. 
sffgs Hoaasa Govt. 4 Soe. Ded., That Appendage which is 
added concerning the Regiment of God. 
d. Nap. Nisi. A subordinate or subsidiary organ, 
sell J. £. Smith in Lois. Hear June 1889, 353/1 The an- 
gular appendage to the nose of the American nat. #n H. 
Macuuxan Bute Teach vil. 135 AU the appendages borne 
on the stem --s u c h as scales, Waves, bracts, flowers, and fruit 
l 1874 CAanumcR Meat. Phys. l IL | 59 Aoteanaa and other 
, appendages used (or feeling. 

! 2 . of things immaterial. 

164a Jsa. Taylos Gt. Exomf. xvll. * 5 If the pious action 
have Men formerly joined with anything . . truly criminal . . 

1 give cause., to think 1 approve of the old appendage. 1873 
Cave Prim. CAr. l x. *97 Conformation which ever was a 
constant appendage to Baptism, ipfe J. Brown Poetry 4 
Mat, 9 4. 40 The Xhuice . . being only secondary, and merely 
an Appendage to the Song. 1848 Masiotti ItoJx Pact 4 
Pr. I. 8 Religion and gallantry soon made humanity an in- 
dispensable appendage of true valour. 

8 . trams/, of persons, 

s§g8 Eusa Cook Meiaia xxv, That rare appendage to a 
king, A friend that never played the slave. xff|8 a)oran 
Court Pools iss Such an official was not an uncommon ap- 
pendage to legations 

AnpwUUfad (IpemMgd), fpl. a. [f- picc + 
•BD..1 Fotniihed with, or haring, u appendage. 

1894 Woodward Man, McUutca ( 18561 134 I. Borin ida .. 
operculum-lobe appendaged. s 879 Bbownino Inn A /tom 36 
Ihm pretty cousin s place, Appendaged with your million, 
tempt* my hand. 

Appoadmnoe, 4801 (fipemd&is). fa. Fr. ap- 
pendants, f. a( p )pendre : see Append 1 and -ance.] 
tl. A dependent possession, a dependency. Oh. 
1503 Ld. Berners iroiti. I. ccxli. 058 Townes, casteb, 
btndeM. .or theyr appurtcnaunces and appendaunce*. What- 
soeuer they be. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. 1. a Many other islands 
beyond Norway . . are sppcndaiices of Scantia. x66a Fuller 
Worthies iil zi6 So numerous is the Church with Us Ap- 
pendences. 

ts. An external or extraneous adjunct, addition, 
or concomitant ; an appendage. Oh. 

xsffx T. N[orton] Calvin' i Inst. iv. xviii. (1634) 71s The 
Masse taken in her most picked pureneue . .without her ap- 
pondancea. 1614 Crookk Body 0/ Man 969 Some bane 
thought them onely Appendancen of certaine rootes left in 
the law. 1677 Hale CoMtem/i. il 15 F.ven such a Tran- 
quillity of mind, .hath certain appendance* to it, that abate 
that sincereness of Happiness. 

3 . Law. The fact of being appendant. 

183a Justin Jurispr. (1879) H. L 059 What is called ap- 
pe nuance (if I may be permuted to coin an abstract name 
corresponding to the concrete appendant it* merely a species 
or modification of appurtenance. The distinction . . is merely, 
that, into common appendant there enters the notion of the 
feudal relation constituted by tenure. 
tAppG-ndaaOJf-GnOJ. Oh. [strictly n. of 
quality f. Appendant (sec -Nov), but also concr.] 

1. The quality or state of being appendant. 

xOax SrKLMAN De Sept* It. x-6 (R.) Abraham . . bought the 
whole field, and by right of appendency hod the cave with it 

2 . * Appendance a. 

18x5 CbookK Body 0/ Mon 993 Their Perforations, Cauities, 
Bosonic*, Appendancies, Prominences, and Processes. 1669 
Penn No Cross , etc. 1.V.I5 All Worldly Temples, and their 
ceremonious Appendencies. 

Appendant, -ent (ftpe-mUfnt), a. and sb. fa. 
Fr. appendant, pr. pple. of appendre. Orig. be- 
longing to Append v. j , but subseq. influenced by 
Append ».-] 

A adj. Const, to, on. 

1 . Law. Attached or belonging to a possession or 
tenure as an additional but subsidiary right. 

15*3 Fiisukrh. Sunt. vi. (1539) 9 Those tenante* that boue 
commcn appendaunt. 1649 Sblden Laws of Eng. 1. xxkL 
(1739) 46 Liberties . . granted by Kings as appendant to 
Manor*. *768 Bi.achstohe Comm. 11 . 33 Common appen- 
dant is a right, belonging to the owners or occupiers of arable 
land, to put commonable beasts upon the lord s waste. 1844 
Williams Real Prop. Law{ 1B77) 39a Incorporeal heredita- 
ments which are appendant to such as are corporeal. 

9. Of things material : Attached in a subordinate 
capacity or relation ; annexed, adjunct. 

x«77 Holimshed Ckron. II. 13^1 Tiie Orchade* are ad- 
judged to be appendant to Ireland. 1864 Power Exp. 
Phtfos. l 66 The stomach and guts, and their appendent 
Vessels, the lacteal Veins. 1779 Johnson In A<*fftv//li. < 1847) 
463 Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles. 
1838 Blatkw. Mag. X XXIX. 469 That they are merely a|> 
pendant on the gre.it metropolis, and have no independent 
local character. tSfe Sat. Rev. x8 Feb. 85 The Encyclical 
with its appendant Syllabus, 
t b. transf of jicr^ons. Obs. 

>998 Marrton.SV. i'iltanie n. vil 903 Hi* faire appendant 
whore That lackies him. 1899 Fuller CM. Hist. vu. 406 
Chancellount, and Officialls, and other appendant limbs. 

8 . Attached by a relation of cause or purpoee ; 
pertinent, attendant, consequent. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. vis. Because phisyke is ap- 
pendaunt Unto the body by helps of medecyne. 1539 Elyot 
I n Kllin Orig. Lett. 1. 149 II. 118 That office wherunto Is as 
It were appendant louse of money and good nsme. 189a 
South 19 Serm. (1697) I. 41 A pleasure, emWed with no 
appendant sting. iff§ Johnbon L. P., Watts Wks. IV. 187 
He offered to remit tne salary appendant to H. x8e8 Cole- 
orookk Vedas in Asini. Res. VIII. 380, 1 Izave learnt . . the 
sciences appendant on holy writ, sfcj Chalmers Cons*. . 
Mam 1x833) I. iL tor The unavoidable pleasure appendant to 


a Fuller Worthies (1840) IL 59 A rhyming epitaph is 
lendant on a pillan 1884 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 99 With 
Appendent Proboeds or Trank, sun Krn Edmund 
it. wk*. 17RX II. 347 Dire knotted whips, arm'd with ap- 




Rilkv elk Rep. Com. Hist. MSS. 449ft Thasaal . . appendout 
by a silken cord. 

b. * Hanging' with ; decorated with (hanging 
ornaments). 

0x997 H. Waltolk George 7/(1847) HI- 1 8 The right ana 
Unccl with fur. and appendent with many black riband*. 

A sb. [the adj. used abso/.] arch. 

1 . Law. A leaser right or property attached by 
prescription to one more important. 

tug La Berners Froiss. 11 . vzi. 16 The towtw of Slust, 
with the apendauntes and profyte* of the sac. x6aS Coga 
On Litt. tax b. Appendant i» any inheritance belonging to 
another that fs superior or more worthy. «8og Tomlins 
Iasw Diet. I. H v(j?9 Appendant* are ever l»y prescription, 
and this makes a distinction between appendanu and ap- 
purtenances. 

2 . A material addition of a subordinate nature ; 
an adjunct, appendage ; a dependency. 

* 3*7 Fleming Contn. TtolinskediW. 4x6/1 'Hie said duke, 
dome of Burgnndie and the appendent*. rijj P. Flktchkr 
Purple J sL 11. note , llze first [entrnil-ptpe]. .is called * blind ;* 
at whewe end is an appendent. 169a Kav Disc. iii. 1739' 94 
The Sea with all its Creeks, Bays, and Inlets and other 
Appendants. 

D. Irons/, of persons. 

1641 Smrctymnuus Find. Anew. 1 13. 1x5 It U granted by 
our Remonstrant, and his appendant Scultetu*. 1694 Lk- 
s trance Ckaries l, 167 AU the Judges .. with all the Officers 
and appendants of their Courts. 1814 Misa Burnet 
Wanderer 1 . 395 An eounl member of the community, not 
a Door . . appendant to it. 

8. A quality, property, principle, etc. naturally 
attached or logically resulting. 

1987 Got . ding De Mommy xiv. (1617) 910 The doctrine of 
Goat prauldence. and the immortalitie or our soulas are m 
linked together, that the one is as an appendant to the other. 
>749 W ksi.ky Wks. 1879 X. 194 To satisfy, though but a* an 
appendant to the satisfaction of Christ, itq Coleridur A ids 
to Rf/t. (1848) 1 . 198 Thenumerouacorollurie* or appcudciit*. 

4 . An appendix ; a pendant. 

1570 T. Norton NoWeFs Cateeh. (1853' 909 A certain ap- 
pendant of the Lord's Prayer. ' For thine i» the kingdom/ etc. 
*836 Southey Cowper's Wks. 11 . 06 To publish the Task 
and it* appendants as a second (volume]. 

Appended Upe nded), ppl.a. [f. Append + 
-ED.J Hung on ; added as supplementary, annexed. 

17*7 ftx Chamsrrb CycL, Appended Remedies . . are out- 
wardly applied, by banging about the neck. 1898 Kans 
A ret. Rxpi. I. xx. 049 The appended report of Dr. Hayes. 
Appandioal (fijze ndikhl), a. [f. L. appendu-tm 
Appendix -alI .1 Of the nature of on appendix. 

1890 A thenmum 19 Jan. 80 A thing superfluous and appen- 
dical to the drama. s 869 — ha acaj, 916/3 The appendical 
list of country professors. 

t Am idioati, V. Oh. rare. [f. as prec. + 


dical to the drama. x 869 — ha ac 95. 916/3 The appendical 
list of country professors. 

t Appe adioatf, v. Oh. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-atn». f To add at an appendix ; to append. 

1677 Halk P. O. M. iv. i. 990 Explications . . which . . draw 
In question the Truth itself to which they are appendicatcd. 

t Apptudiortioa. Oh. rare. [n. of action 
f. prec. : tee -tion.] Addition by way of appendix. 

XO77 Walk Prim . Orig. Man. 74 Some great and consider- 
able parts . . appendirations unto the Mandat aspect abilis. 

— Rslig. % 1. 9 Superadditions and Appendtu^iun* to 


Christian Religion. 

t Appt Tldloe . V. Oh. rare. [f. apptndice sb. ; 
icc Appendix 4.] a. trans. To add at an ap- 
pendix. b. intr. To form an appendix. Hence 
appendioinc ppl. a., appendant. 

s86x Mosoan Spk. (Teat. m. iii. 98 A double chain of gold 
. . the appendicing Jewel being within an oval a Lilly, xyon 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. Introd. | 4, 1 have appendiced 
the life of a famous I homas. 

▲ppandi'cioua, -itioua, a. rare. [f. mcd.L. 
appendicitis, •itius.'] Of the nature of an ap]«ndix. 

1636 Blount Glossogr Apfenditiows. 

▲ppffndlole ■ffjwncfikM). [ad. (perh. through 
Fr.) C. appendicu/a , dim. of Appendix.] A small 


other islands . . should fe 
sou. 187# Diosr Real 
their appendages. 


Sussex. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. I. 783 The 
. . should be regarded as appendages to Cura*- 
hoar Real Prop. L 9 \. 7 Dwelling-liouses and 


Man 1x833) I. iL rsy The unavoidable pleasure appendant to 
the grarflTcarion of each of them. 

4 . lit. Hanging attached, (to). 

1576 Thynnr m Animadv. neWho further have appen- 
daute to that honour’s cheyne, Don Jasoiu Ilcse of golde. 


appendix or appendage. 

10x1 Cotgr., Appendical*, An appcndicle or little nppendia. 
1877 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. it. v. An appendicitis or little 
appendix of a thing. 1893 M avnk Exp. Lex., Appendical a, 
A little appendage; an appcndicle. 

Apyndicnlfog (jrpendi’kirfliu), a. [f. L. ap. 
penauula (ace prec) +-ab ; cf. Fr. ofipend$cuiairt.'\ 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, an appcndicle. 

1691 Wrldon Crt. K. Charles 196 A scale appendicular to 
an office erected Iry him. 1857 Hknrmrv A Jem. Rot. f 4a 
Leave* and their modifications, forming the lateral or ap- 
pendicular organs. 187a Mivart A mat. at The skeleton of 
the limbs . . U called the Appendicular skeleton. 

ApM&di01llMrlfoa(Kpvuili'kiiHe*Ti&n), a and 
sb. /Sol. [f. mod. I- A pptndicularia (see prec.) 4- 
•an.] A. adj. Pettninmg to the Afpgndieu/aria, 
a family of minute a*cidian molluscs, with long 
tail-appendages. B. sb. A member of this family. 

i8fc> A. Wilrdn in Gent, Mag. CCXLVK. 43 'Hie appen - 
dicutarians . . the existing representatives of the stock and 
ancestry which gave origin alike to the sea-squirt race aad to 
the great vertebrate group itself. 

Apptndienltte (rcpendi*](i«HA\ a. Biol. [f. 
L. appetsdieula (see above) 4 -ate*.] Furnished 
with small appendages ; forming an appcndicle. 

1839 1'entiyCycL *.v. Botany, Appendicidate, having soma 


ppendages ; forming an appcndicle. 

ycL s.v. Botany, Appendicidate, having son 



APPSNDIOTTLATSS 


appbtsnot. 




kind of appendages, ith Dkikhlry Brit. Mosses Gloss. 
31 1 Appendicnlaie, fringed with little fragmentary bodies. 
§•70 Kollkbtun A Hint. Lift 138 External append iculste 
orniM such ax locomotor set* or gills. 

ApMndi'eulttUd, Ppf a. rare. - prec. 

173a Sir I. Him. Nut. A mm. 19 (J<»n.) With a subulated 
tail appenrticulated to each aide, mt Huntm in PhiL 
Trans. LX1V. 317 The pancreas .. of tnc Gillaroo trout., 
is appendicnkteiL 

Appe nding , ///. a. [f. Appknh v.i 4 -ino^.] 
• Appendant. 

1507 Amurkw IWunswykds Dlstyli. Waters A J. The ap- 
pendyng gowies of laxatyfe medycyne*. 1604 Heywood 
Garni ih. 111. 137 The casualties appending on so harsh a 
journey. 166a Fuli.kh Worthies \ 18401 ill. 461 Appending 
to this cathedral is the Chapter-house. 1774 Johns*** 
Journ. IV. 1 st. Wk*. 1 7*7 X 339 The parchment . . is, with 
the seal appends- ig, fastened to a ribband. 

Appendix i&prndiks), sb. 1*1. -ioea (-ii ut) and 
-lies. [a. L. afpemlix \. appemUfre : see Append. 
A sing, append ice after Fr. appears in 17 th c.] That 
which is attached as if by bei.’g hung on;*»Ap- 
PKNDAOK, hut now of more restricted use. 

1 . Of things material : A subsidiary external ad- 
junct, addition, or acccirnpa iincnt ; ail additional 
possession, a dependency. 06 s. in gen. sense exc. 
by transference fiom 3, 

Iggs Grkf.ne Upstart Courtier in Hart. Atisr. (Malh.i II. 
•30 If it be Ilia pleasure to haue hi* append ire* primde, or 
htM moucliach«N ( fo*treil. 1643 Howkll Lett. i. ah Normandy, 
once an Appendix of the Grown of England. 1665 J* Spencer 
Prophecies 125 The Ark, the Mhechinah, the heavenly fire, 
and the rest, were ceremonial append icr*. 1710 Siiam knh. 
Charact. vi. v. < 1737) 1 1 1 . 379 Figure* of Men . . accidentally 
introduc'd, a* Appendices, or Ornaments. 1880 tr. M ’ur/s 
Atom. The. 150 J he bodies added as appendices have be- 
come the heads of their respective families. 

+ b. tram/, of persons ; cf. Appknuant 2 b. Obs. 

tgaft Siiakm. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 104 To hid the Priest be 
roadie to come against you come with your appendix. 169a 
E. Walker Epictetus 11737) xxiii, My Children .. are but 
the Appendixes of ine. 

2 . An addition subjoined to a document or book, 
having some contributory value in connexion with 
the subject-matter of the work, but not essential 
to its completeness. 

1949 Laiimkm 7 Strut, be/. Edw. VI <Arb.) 46 The com- 
mentaries. coiitaynyng the solemnities of their religion wyili 
manye oilier appendixes 1638 Peutt. Cot/, xii. 11657) 3*7 
Toward* the end whereof is nn Appendix or Pont-Kcrint. 
*711 F. Fui.lrn Med. Gy tun. Pref., A* I have related in the 
Appendix to this Treatixe. 1880 A thenar urn 23 Oct. 567 
Two important Appendixes 1881 Academy 18 June 457/2 
Hia numerous appendices. 

8. Biol. A small process or piolongation deve- 
loped from the surface of any oigan. 

i$sg CaooKK Body 0/ Man 113 The appendixe of the Me- 
aenterie . . of the nature of a ligament. 1698 Sir 1 '. Ukownk 
Card. Cyrus 326 The appendices or lieards in the culiculnr 
leave* (of the ro*eJ. rin Omvkr Less. Hot. 1 1873 14a Viola 
odorata . . two narrow dorsal appendices from the base of 
the connective of the two anterior anthers. 

+ b. The sucker of m plant or tree. Obs. 

1884 Evelyn Sylva 116791 30 Both these sorts (of elms] are 
rais'd of Apiwudices, or tuckers. 

+ 4 . Of things immaterial : A subsidiary addition, 
accompaniment, or consequence ; an accessory. Obs. 

134a Hoox uk Prw. 11870' 103 The Apendex to all the pre- 
misses that foloweth. < 1578 Timmr Calvin on Geu. 360 His 
promise was an addition, or an appendix of that principal 
point. x6ai Bijxion Aunt. Aid. 1. ii. 11. vi. u6ji 86 ldlench* 
is an appendix to nobility. 188a J. Ciianimi r Van Hel- 
m ont's ( \riatr. *67 Therefore the will of u blessed Soul 
should lie a hurdensome appendice. 1699 Hover /• r. Diet. 
(1759) *.v., Who look upon Idleness as an Appendix of their 
Greatness. 

Appendix (ipemliksL v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
To nod ns an appendix. Hence Appendixed ppl.a. 

17x5 Mauenn tm turn acts I. 456 The appendis'd Piece 
marked Letter B. tm Ghosh. East l mi. 1 . 21 1 The cata- 
logue appendixed by Mr. Fraser to his history of N adir Sliah. 
Appama&ge, obs. fonn of At* an auk. 
t AppeHII, i'- Obs. rare - 1 . [a OFr. a(f)- 
fense-r to amiend a seal, ad. 1.. +apfcnsa«re t fre- 
quentative of append^ re 1 To append (a scab. 

1599 Haki uvt Coy. II. 1. 158 We haue cuused . . our scale 
thereunto to he nppensed. 

App8H88 (apen.s', a. Bot. rare. [f. I t ,appem-us t 
pa. pple. of appentitVe to Api*knd ] (See quot.) 

1809 LounoN F.ncyct. Plants <1855) 400 Pimcnta . . ovules 
solitary, nppcnsc. Ibid. 1095 Appease, being hung up ns a 
hat is upon a pin ; an approach to pendulous. 

t Appe'nftiom. Obs. rare. [11. of action f. L. 
appemt-fre'. see prec and -ion. Cf. Fr. appension .] 
The action or process of appending. 

1848 J. GIrkuoryI Notes 4 Obs. (1650) 56 And then hang'd 
the ICarth uimn the same Nothing. But of this manner of 


t Appero«i*Tft&t f PPL a. Obs. rare-', [a. OFr. 
apevstvaitt, pr. pple. of aperceveir : see next.] Dis- 
covering, cognisant. 

ctM 9 Merlin iv. 73 Ye be sone aperceyvatmte of hym. 

t App#roni V6, v. Obs. Forms: 4 5 apar-, 
3 APPar , appor-, -oeivo, -oeyvt, -oove, 
-•NVti 5 apporoeyve, 6 -ooave, -aave, 7 appar- 

oetvi. [a. OFr. aperceveir , aparcevair (tonic form 
aperxtive)* cogn. w. Sp apercebir, Pg. aperceber 
late h. or early Rom. *appercipere for +appercipifre, 
f opr, ad- to 1 pereipPre to Pkhckivk. For change 
to app- see At*- pref. 1] To perceive, observe, re- 
cognize, notice, remark : a. with simple ebj. 

c sjso Vojctjt Wolf*\$ Ich the aperseiuede. naps Chaucer 
AstroL il| 36. 44'flianne shaltou apcrcey ve wel the M oe vyng 
of a pluncte. c 1440 Lonjcuih Grail xxxviiL 300 Non man 
hym aparceyven myhte. 1494 Fa by an i. ii. p The which 
Temple, when Brute Imd apperccyued, anone he yode into 
it. 1349 Ciialonbm Erasnt. Morin Eue. S iv b, some de- 
voute perxonex . . did, without aperceivyng the difference, 
drinke latnpe oyle in xieedu of wyne. 1614 W. Bmownk 
She/A. Pipe 1. 25 When apparceived had she this, she cry*d. 

b. with of, subord. cl., or absol. 

c 13x0 Senyn Say. I W.) 1433 The burget* apameiued of bis 
whie Fele nightes wasgon him fram. 149s Caxtdn Vitas 
Patr. «W. dv W.) u viii. 13 a/a The holy man nperceyuyd 
that the beHte* were almost deed. sgBS A. Kino Canuius * 
Catech. H vj, As Jow may appersave oe vis calculation. 

t Apparoeiving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-1N0 i.J The action of perceiving or noticing. 

<.'1386 Chaucer Sgrt. 7 \ 278 Ffor drede of lnlou*e raennes 
aiwrceyuyiigcH. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6320 So sligh i* the aper- 
cvvvyng That al to late cometh knowyng. 

Apperooption (acpwse pjon). Metafh. fad. 
F. afereeptiosi tmod.L. apperceptidn-em, I^ibnitz , 
f. a/ercevoir : sec Apfebcjcivk and -rn n.] 

1 . The mintTs perception of itself as a conscious 
agent : self-consciousness. 

1733 Chamhkks Cyt /. Sup/., Adperecption in the Leib- 
nit/ian style, denote* the act whereby the mind becomes 
conscious to itself of a perception. 1763 Kuil> inquiry 1.. 
xv. 11783) 220 By apperception he understands that degree 
of perception, which reflects, as it were, upon itself: by 
which we arc conscious of our own existence, and conscious 
of our own perceptions. 1877 Cairo Philos. Rant v. 79 The 
monad that has consciousness of itself., that has not only 
licrcx’ptinn, but apperception. 

2 . Mental perception, recognition. 

Bailey Festus xix. (18481 217 Meet apperception of 
the sum of things. 1857 Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Phil. IV. viii. 
f 65 The recognition or apperception of these truths by men. 

t Appeal. Obs. rare. [f. Pebil sb. See A- 


pref. 11.] Peril, rink. 

1807 Siiaks. Titnon 1. ii. 39 Let me stay at thine npperill, 
Timon. 163a B. Jonhon Maya. Lady v. x. Faith, 1 will 
bail him, at mine own npperiL 

Appertain (ocpait^-n), v. Forms: 4-5 aper- 
tene, -teyn, 5 apportene, -artene, -urteyn(e, 5-6 
appertain, -teyn^e, -teigne, 6 adpertene. ap- 
parteyne, -ertayne, 6-7 -talne, 7 -tone, -t&lgne, 
aportain, 7 - appertain, [a. OFr. apartendr , 
aperten-ir late L. adpertine-re , f. ad- to, com- 
pletely + pert inert to belong to, f. per through -f 
tenere to hold. For change to app - see Ap- prefL\ 

1 . intr. 'To belong as parts to the whole, or as 
invml)e:s to a family or class, and hence, to the 
hca I of the family ; to be related, akin to. 

1 1430 Merlin xxi. 373 These other twcync . . aperteyne to 
the kynge loot . . and be Erie* sone*. 1578 Lvte Dodoeus 
vi. xlvii. 719 Of plunimes . . some apparteyne to the garden, 
and some are of a wildc kinde. s6n Biulk Numb. xvi. 32 
All the men that appertained vnto Korah. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. 1 . 454 Disunited particles, which np, ear to have 
originally appertained to stones or rocks. *«43 M ill Logic 
Introd. 1868) 7 To this science appertain the great and much 
debated questions. 

2 . To belong as a possession to. 

1416 Lanoley in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 18 I. 51 Withinne 
youre Churche . . ther shulde, be certain thyng that to yowc 
appertenvih 1364 Wills 4 lnv. N. Count A 1835)219 Dubb- 
letts and all other rayments apperteynyng vnto me. 1867 
E. Ciiamhxri.aynk St. Gt. Brit. II. 1 ii. 1 17431 *j» 4 The Abbey 
of Deer . . appertained to the Cistercian monks. 1790 * 
Dallas' Amer, Law Rep. 71 Whether all property found in 
the city .. should appertain to the United States. s8oo 
Tomlins Law Did., Appurtenances . . things both corporeal 
and incorporeal appertaining to another thing. 

3 . To belong a» a tight or privilege to. 

M ®3 C axhin Gold. Leg. 155/4 Tnis place appevteyneth to 
no man but to precstes. 1598 Basnet Theor. Warns 11. i. 
16 The punishment . . appertained to the Campe-maUtor. 
1831 lioauuK Leviath. iv. xliv. 350 Shall not all Judicature 
appertain to Christ ? 1793 T. J lkhsrson Writ. 11850) IV. 34 
The right of raising troops . . appertaining exclusively to the 
nation itself. 1883 Law Times ao Oct. 410/1 Until the 
present reign probate jurisdiction appertained solely to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. 

4 . To belong naturally or by inherent fitness; to 
be suited, proper, appropriate to. 

c 1388 Chaucer Pert. T. 7976 To fantyngappurteynen \v. r. 
•erteneu, -artcyncth, -artenen, portenythf foure thinges. 


1899 LounoN Encycl. Plants (1855) 400 Pimcnta . . ovules 
solitary, appcnsc. Ibid. 1095 Appease, being hung up as a 
hat is upon a pin ; an approach to pendulous. 

t Appe*»«lom. Obs. rare . [11. of action f. L. 
append* tre : see prec anil -ion. Cf. Fr. appension. 'I 


r this manner of 


appension somewhat more is to be said. 1877 J. Webster 
Wile her. xiii. 267 The curing of diseases by . . amulets, up- 
pensions and trunsplantlons. 

t Appt'miif*. Obs. rare-', fa. Fr. appentis ■, 
OF apentis, uom. of aperitif, f. afertdre , 3 *ing. 
a pent (see Appknd v.i), by form-assoc. w. adjs. 
in -tis, -tif'.—L. - tivus, divum : cf. Apprentice. 
Hence a])hetic Penticr, corrupted to Penthouse.] 
A lean-to building, a penthouse. 

1618 StfMVL. & Mahkh. Conmtr. Farm 18 Ouer against the 
pon:h of the Barite, you shall make a place of a comjietent 
Might, in manner or an Appcutice, to set your Ploughes, etc. 


•ertenen, -artcyncth, -nrtenen, partenvthf foure thinges. 
c 1470 Mors, Shepe, 4 Ghoos (i8sa) 3 Maidynesse . . upper- 
ley ncth to euery manly knyght. rmEdtEWart Cron . Scotl. 
II. r8 How he hire odpertenis nocnv to me To tell 1399 

o 1# .1 j j r iw .11 »n - 


Siiakb. Much A Jo iv. i« 310 Do all rice^ That appertain* 
vnto a burial). 1738 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 13 That ap- 
pellation seems moio properly to appertain to the phlogiston. 
1813 Miss Austen Pride 4 Prtj. x. 43 The degree of im- 
portance which U to appertain to this request. 


6 . To belong as in attribute, function, or affecting 
circumstance ; to pertain, relate. 

*1391 Chaucer AstroL ProL s A certain nombre of con- 
clusions apertenyng to the same instrument, ties Shahs. 
Jut. C. 11* l 289 , 1 should know no Secrets That oppertaine 
to you. i 9 $n Dauoeny Atom. The, vi. 168 The crystalline 
form of a body is not always determined by any unalterable 
property appertaining to Its component atoms. 

+ 6. tmpers. (chiefly in senses .* and 4.) Obs. 

<13188 Ciiaucer Melib. p 19 It apperteyneth [v. r. opertencth, 
-tyneth, -teigneK perteyneth] not to a wys man, to make 
such sorwe. 1477 Earl Rivers iCoxton) Didos 19 It appor- 
teignath to euery man . . to seke science. s8sg Bacon A dr. 
Learn. 11. 03 Further than appertained to the degree of a 
creature. 1893 Lisle Test. A at iq. Pref., Unto whom it did 
first appertain® to exact of Priests . . this pro f e ssio n, 
tb. absol. As appertains : as if proper or due. Obs. 
1314 Wolbey State (1836) IV. 89 To see theym con- 
duyted in sanfetye . . as shall appertain. 1611 Bible i Estir, 
i. is 1 ’hey rosted the Passeouer with fire, os appertoineth. 
t J. trans. iby omission of to.) To belong to, be- 
come, befit. Obs. rare. 

a S4S0 Occleve De Reg. Print. 4838 It oppertenethe a kjmg 
for to be A kyng in verray sothc. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W.) 1. clxiv. 1739/9 It aperteynyth thy dygnytee, 
for to doo that this poo re synfull woman askith. 1998 Syl- 
vester Dm Bartas 639 The Soule . . longing to behold the 
place that appertains her. Doth loath the bodie. s6os D01- 
man Fr. Acad. (1618) 657 Have attributed that to their nation 
which properly appertained not them. 

t Appertarnanoe. A variant of Appur- 
tknanck assimilated to prec. vb. 

1903 I,d. Berners in Froiss. 1x812) Pref. 14 The super- 
taynens of your real me. 1824-8 La nook lmag. Conv. Wk<. 
1846 1 . xxxviii. 249 The noblest elevations of the human mind 
have in appertain once their sand* and swamps. 183a Kir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 551 A School house with appcitaiuanccs. 

Appertaining, vbl. sb. [f. prec. vb. •« -inuL] 
The tact of belongmg to; + concr.pl. Belongings, 
appurtenances {obs.). 

a 1397 Lover’s Comp/. 115 His real habitude gave life and 
grace To appertaining* and to ornament, (bee ArrEMTAiN- 

UF.NT.) 

Appertai ning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -in« 2.] 
Pertaining, belonging, proper, appropriate {to). 

cx 386 Chaucer Chau. Vein. Frol. 4 T. 231 Many another 
thing, That is to cure craft appertenyng. 1990 Shaks. Rom. 
4 Jut. in. l 66 The appertaining rage To such a greeting. 
1883 Daify News ax Sept. 5/4, 108 guns, with the appertain- 
ing forces of pioneers and (ruin. 

+ Appertai nment. Obs. rare- x . [f. as prec. 
+ -mknt.] That which belongs to ; appurtenance. 
s6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. xii. 87 We lay by Our appertain, 
nients f v.r. appertaining*], visiting of him. 

Appertinanoe, -once, obs. ft. Appurtknanck. 
t AppdTtinanoy. Obs. rare- 1 . [SeeAppim- 
tknanok and -ancy ; the regular spelling from 1„ 
would be appertinency .] The quality of being 
apuertineut. Also - appurtenance. 

1048 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Pip. Pref., Our sober enquiries 
in the doubtfull appertinancies of Arts. 

Appertinent (&p9‘Jtinent), a. [a refashioning 
of appurtenant after i^. afpertincnt-cm .] Another 
form of Appubtknant, used especially in the non- 
legal sense: Appertaining, properly belonging or 
relating. 

1386 18x9 (See ArruaTKNANT a.] 

t Appertiae, -yia, sb. Obs. [a. OFr. appertise, 
-artist (mod. apertise), taper t open, manifest: sue 
Apert 4.] Open display, proof, or evidence of 
dexterity, skill, or valour, esp. in arms. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xi. xxii, He wus wyse. dyscrete, 
and ful of al appertyse. 1483 — Pans 4 V. 10 None durst 
. . withstonde nys appertyse in armes. 1489 — P'aytcs of 
Armcs 1. ix. 24 Circle appertyse* of armes. 

t App«rtig«, -pm, a. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. 
apertt, pi. -is, 'skilful/ pa. pple. of aferlir to 
render ‘ apert * : see Apert 4, ami prec. (badly 
spelt with final -*.)] Skilful, adroit, of ready wit. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour M iij, The most appertyse and 
wyie fynd them self. . by suchc delynge mocked and blamed. 
T Aype’tf, v. Obs. [a. Fr. appNc-r (14th c. in 
Idttre), ad. 1 ^. appetlre . f. ap-*- ail- to 4 petlre to 
seek.] To seek after, desire, covet, long for. 

/.»H 5 Chaucer L. G. W. 1582 Matire appetitn [v.r. aped- 
tith, appetyteth] forne alwey. c 1530 Rhodes Bk. Nurture 
in Babees Bk. 105 What scnsuoll concupiscence appeteth. 
xgvB Bale Tkre I.awes 1018 Ambycyon, whose dypo*ycyon 
Ishonour to appete. 1883 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic 
xiiL 1x7 Would never appete this separation. 
Appetence (ce’prtens). (a. Fr. appetence desire, 
ad. L. appetentia : see next.] The action of seek- 
ing for or longing after ; appetite, desire, 
soxo G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, xxxix, Whatsoe'er raqght 
. ^please the appetence, Here it was poured out in lavish 
affluence. 1783 Tucker Lt. Nett. II. »s6 An inward feeling, 
a moral sense, or appetence towards the thing apprehended. 
s8j8 W. A. Butler m Btackw. Mag. XXXI 2 . 4*4 To love, 
and in the appetence of love To deem thyself beloved. 

Appetfiinoy ue*pAtfnsi). [ad. I- appetentia , n. 
of state i. appetent-em : see next and -rncy.] 

1 . strictly , The state of longing for, desiring, 
craving; appetite, passion. But also used as— 
AFPKTRNrx. Const, of for % after. 

1831 Sanderson ax Sernt. Ad. AuL L (1673) >3 God hath 
ingrafted in our Nature . . an appetency of proiie and glory, 
logs Stakes Prim. Dcvot. 11883} 50a vicious concupiscence 
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APPLAUD. 


AFPBTBJTT. 

•nd all brutish appetencies. 1814 D' Israeli Cnr. Lit. (1866) 
005 Fanaticism and robbery . . will satiate their appetency 
for blood and plunder, iftis UmmulaMaem. Mag. XLV. 
74 An appetency after literary distinction. 

2. Instinctive inclination or propenaity. 

ijhe Palry AW. Thtol. ix. <2897 1 466 That the parts of 
animals may have been all funned by what is called ap- 
petency, i.e, endeavour, perpetuated, and Imperceptibly 
working its effect, through an incalculable series of genera- 
tions tffs6 Kirby Ik Sncmck Entomoi. <s8s8) lit. xsxii. 348 
f here is no formative appetency in the animaU themselves 

3. Of things inanimate: Natural tendency, affinity. 

*6*7 G. Watts Bacon's Adv. Learn. 11640) 147 Whoever 
shall . . intentively observe the appetencies of matter. iSu 
Brkwrtkr' Newton 11835' I* **i. 3*3 The spherical form of the 
planets had been ascribed by Copernicus to the gravity or 
natural appetency of their parts 1846 Knight's Cur. Phys. 
Gtog. ad tui.. The extraordinary appetency for oxygen of 
several of these bases 

4. Metapk . Suggested term including both desire 
add volition, as distinguished from cognition and 
feeling. 

1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. xi. (1870) I. 186 The 
term appetency. . comprehending both desires and volitions 

Appatffnt (arp/tdnt), a. [ad. L. appetent-em, 
pr. pple. of appetSre : see Appkte and -wit.] 

1. Longing, eagerly desirous. Const, after , of 

f 1400 Palleui. oh Ifnsb. iv. 697 (Oxen] ever appetent metes 
to seek. 1846 Sir G. Buck Rich. JIJ , 60 (T.) Thin 
ictent after glory and renown. 


///, 60 (T.) Thirsty and 

_ , x86x Hook Lives A bps. 

. iv. 165 Eager to be instructed and appetent of knowledge. 
2. Metapk . Connected with desire anti volition. 


appetent 
I. iv. 165 ] 


1837 Sir W. Hamilton Meta/h. xli. <^877) ]I. 415 The 
menial modifications were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, 
and Orectic or Appetent. 

t A-ppetantly, adv. Obs . rare-', [f. prec. 4 
•LY- : cf. Appetite i.y.J Kagcrly, with appetite. 

a 1479 Caxton Maxims in Blades Cox ton 199 Go to thy 
mete appetently. 

Amtibuity (te-pftibi'lTti). Wbs. [f. L. ap- 
petibil-is desirable : see next and -bility. Cf. Fr. 
appltibilitf.'] The quality of being desirable ; de- 
sirableness, attractiveness. 

1604 T. W night Passions 0/ Mindy, iv. 237 Goodnes . . b 
the perfection or appctihilitie of every thing reall or apparant. 
* 6 gfi Hobbks Liberty, etc. (1841) 309 To rosist both the ap. 
petihility of objects and tlie unruhness of passions. 1804 
Barktti It. Diet., Appetibility, $ unlit A die rends deside - 
revolt. 

Appatible (arpftib’l), a. and sb. [ad. L. <7/- 
petn •u-is desirable, f. appetSre : see Apfetk and 
-blk.] A. adj. 

+ 1. Having appetite or affinity; attractive. Obs. 

1471 Riw-ev Comp. Alch . in Ashm. 1x652) i, Kynd to kynde 
hath uppctyblc inclynacyon. 

2. Wortny of being sought after, desirable. 

t6aa Mabbf. A lemon's Gusman D' A {fill. 307 Such Graces 
are Appctible in their owne nature. i66o Stanley Hist. 
Philos. < 1 701 1 859/2 The Appctible Object, which moveth the 
Appetite. 1847 litackw. Mag. LXI. 589 The appetible fruit. 

T B. sb. An object of desire. Obs. 

a 17x6 South .SVrrM. 1 V. v. (R.) Sufficient to draw forth, and 
determine the actings of it [the willj, unless there interpose 
some stronger appctible. 

t A-ppetiblenesff. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -neks.] 
* Worthiness to be desired.* Bailey 1731 ;• Appeti- 
BLL 1 TY. 

t Appati'ffie, -yoe, v. Obs. rare. [a. Kr. appe- 
tisser (Cotgr.), iath c. afietisier, mod. afiefisser (on 
Romanic type +adpetUiare\ f. d to 4 petit small.] 
To make small, diminish, lessen. 

1A74 Caxton Chesse 91 All worldly thynge* ben mortefyed 
and appciissed in olde men. 1484 — Ordre o/Chyv. 85 Thus 
shalle be . . yrc and In juicy ence and the other uyees appetyccd 
and tossed. 

Appetite (wpAait), sb. Forms : 4-5 apetyte, 
5 -ygnt, appetit, -yt, appatyt, fi-6 apetlte, 6 -Ida, 
appetydee, 4-6 appetyte, 4- appetite. [a.OFr. 
apetit, ad. L. appetitus desire toward, f. appetSre : 
see Appktk.] Const, for ; formerly to, of and inf 

1 . Bent of the mind toward the attainment of an 
object or purpose ; desire, inclination, disposition. 

» 3 *» Wyci.if Keek. xxL 16 Whidir euere Is the appetit, or 
desier , of thi face. 1494 Kasyan vh. ccxxii. *47 To staunche 
v* apetyte of his couetyse mynde. 1318 More Heresy is iv. 
Wks. 973/1 Suche crucll appetyte . . ascrybe they to the be- 
nygne nature of nlmyghtyc God. x6ex Burton Anat. Met. 
u ix 111. xi, These Concupiscible and Irascible Appetites . . 


twining about the heart. 1736 Burke Vind. AW. i I 

1 . 13 Inis society, founded in natural appetites . . 1 shall call 
natural society, a 1871 Grotb Ktk. rragtn. v, <1876) 229 
Obeying without reflection the appetite or die moment, 
b. with the object of desire expressed. 

<rs4oo Destr. Trey xxu. 9104 Achilles hade appetite . . The 
Citie for to se. 1M9 L atimer j Serin, be/. Etna. VI (Arb.) 
103 She dyd it not for appetite or vengeaunce. 16x4 Raleigh 
Hsst. World 11 . iv. vi. ft 5. 339 Ptolomie had a great appetite 
. . to the Isle of Cyprus. 1779 Sheridan Rivals v. », with 
such an apjietite for consolation. 187s Hambrton Imtetl 
Lift 11. L 48 Gratification of an appetite for melody or colour, 
2. vaguely. Inclination, preference, liking, fancy. 
To or after one's appetite : just as one pleases, so 
as to suit one’s tastes, arch. 

1490 Caxton Eneodos xix. 71 That I myghte vse my lif to 
- , ^ ^ M my fre wylL 1596 Skelton 
S yr, ye shall follow mine appetyte and intent. 
Gold. Bk. M. Aunt! its#) Zij, This 


peritie. 


spake after the appetite of them that bee in pros- 
xglo Lvly Eupknes 948 , 1 have an appetite it were 


best for me to take a nap. 1880 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. 
v. 337 He will make a treaty according to the appetite ami 
pleasure of his Highness. 

3. esp. The determinate desire to satisfy the natural 
necessities, or fulfil the natural functions, of the 
body; one of those instinctive cravings which secure 
the preservation of the individual and the race. 

1386 Maundev. xix. 157 The folk . . han but litille appetyt 
to mete. 1393 Gower C ottf. II. ioa Which )iveth great ap- 
petite To tlepe. C14M Wyntuun Cron. vui. Prol. 3 Naturally 
As Woman and Man nas appetyte. 1801 Holland Pliny 1 1. 
443 CraifishcH . . in wine . . moue apatite to the siege. 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. xao P4 The most violent Appetites in 
all Creatures are Lust and Hunger. 1855 Bain Sons. A /*- 
telL il iii. I x 1x864) »55. 1 am of opinion that Apjietite* being 
a*M£ies>or form of Volition, is . . a combination of instinct 
and education. 1876 Moxllv Vniv, Strut. viL 147 We liave 
those appetites so long an we remain in the flesh. 

A spec. Craving for food, hunger. 

1303 R. Brunnk Hand, t. Synne 7335 Sum of hem [chyldryn] 
wex ful tyte, tterfore ya more here afipetyte. 1379 Barsoum 
Bruce 111. 541 Thai eyt It with full gud will. That soucht nnne 
othir alas thar-till Bot appetyt. 1444 Pol. Poems II. 330 
Whoo that is hungry, and hath no inyng hut bootiys To 
staunche hisnpetyght. 1009 Fisher Wks. 994 She restrayned 
her appetyte tyl one mere and tyl one Fysshe on the day. 
x6o$ Shaks. Macb, in. iv. 18 Now good digestion waite on 
Apjietite, And health on both. 0 x89a Rhone Demoiselle 
Prol. . Tie appetite makes dishes, ’tin not cooks. 1857 Ruckle 
Civilis. xi. 639 Men must have apjietite before they will cut. 
b. transf. or fig. 

1698 Bacon Adv. Learn. \. viiL | a learning doth minister 
to all the diseases of die mind . . sometimes helping digestion, 
sometimes increasing appetite x8a$ Bro. Jonathan 111 . 
286 The truth was too insipid for. .your jximjiered appetite. 

0 . Capacity for fuod, feeling as regards food; 
relish. 


e 1398 Chaucer Fortune 55 Wikke appetyt comth ay before 
sykcnessc. 154a Bookdk Dyetary ix. 11870) 953 Alihouglie 
he haue eato ynotighe, whan he scih better meale come 
before hyin. agaynst his appetyde hi: wyll cate. 17x1 Addi- 
kon Sped. Nft 7 f a, I have seen a Man in l/ove . . ose his 
appetite. xBso Hoh. Smith Tin Trump. 30 Appetite— a relish 
bestowed ujxin the jioorcr classes, that they may like what 
they eat, while it is seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they 
may eat what they like. 

1 0 Of things ; Natural tendency towards Obs. 
i8a6 Bacon Sylva H 293 In all Bodies, there is an Appe- 
tite of Union. .i *7 Boyle Orig. Forms $ Qnal. , Matter 
hath no ajipctite to these Accidents more then to any 
others. 

7. The object of desire or longing, arch, 
e ijK Chaucer A’m/s. T. Baa Houtyng . . is his joyc and 
his appetyt c 1500 Partcnay 3896 Ha ! Meluxinc. my hertes 
Appetite. 184a Rogers Naaman To Reuder 8 3 Adam was 
so created, that God was his appetite. 1798 Wonnaw. Lines 
Tiutem Abb. 81 The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood . . were then to me An apjietite. 

1 8. Something used to create an appetite ; a 
whet, a relish. (So in Fr ) Obs. 

1893 Evelyn Dt la Qnint. Compl. Gant. II. 191 English 
Cives [Chives], otherwise called Apjieiites. 1709 Draiiley 
Pam. Diet. sv. Herring, Red Herrings . . salted and dried 
. . they cry in the Streets of Paris by the Nome of Apjietite. 
j* A/ppetite, ». Obs. [f prec. sb. Cf. to stomach ] 
1. To nave an appetite lor ; to desire greatly, long 
for, seek after. 


e 1389 Chaucer L.G. W. 158a As maticr apetiteth forme 
alweylv. r. appetithi see ArrKTKj. 14B1 Caxion Myrr. 1. 
v. 17T11UC philusophres apetyted not these greie mongcricp. 
igoa Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de W.) 1. viL 11506* 53 It hdiutietli 
y a creature resoiiuble loue god and liym appetyte soueray nly. 
x8ga Culpepter Eng. Phys. <cd. Parkins 1809) 220 Such 
whose stomachs are so weak they cannot . . apjietite iu 
b. with inf phr. 

1484 Caxton Cnriala She appetyteth and desireth to haue 
that thyng whyche she hath not. >531 Elvot Governor 70 
(T.) Appetiting by generation to bring forth his semblablo. 
2. To fullil the desires of. satisfy. 


j Fisher WksA 1876) 251 Persons inordynatelydi 
for to haue worldly pleasures . . shall neuer be . . appetyted. 
Amfftited (rpftaited), ppl. a. H. Apfetitk sb. 
4 -ED*.] Having an appetite. (Cnicfly in comb.) 
1090 T Jesse Jrni. Hat. 237 The hedge blackberry .. for 
humbler-appetited natives. 1880 Blackmome M. A neriey I. 
xvi. 256 Seven fine-apjietited children. 

t A*ppfftitffly, adv. Obs . rare - l . [f. as prec. 
4 -lyC See also Appetently.] Wilh an appetite. 

a 1900 Maxims in Babees Bk. 359 Goo to thy mete ape- 
titely, sit therat discretely. 

App*&fctoB (scp/ti'Jon). [ad I- appetitidn-em, n. 
of action f. appetit - : see Appjctitk sb and -tjon.] 
The direction of desire towards an object or purpose ; 
longing for, craving, seeking after. 

.1803 H OLLAND Plutarch 917 (R.) Action requireth two 
things . . the apprehension nr imagination nf that which is 
convenient . . anil the instinct or appeliiion driving unto the 
same, i860 Stanley Hist. Philos. (*701) 177/1 Philosophy 
. . being the ajipetitton of Divine Knowtedn. 1775 H arris 
Philos. Arraugem. (1841) 379 The cause of motion is appari- 
tion ; of appetition, is privation. 1871 Calderwooo A ant's 
Ethics 111. ted. 3) i6< Appetition. when its inward ground of 
determination . . depeocU upon the reason of the subject him- 
self, is called Will. 

+ Afpfti'tftoUfl, a. Obs. [f. prec.; cf. ambition, 
ambitious Belonging to, of the nature of, or 
suited to, appetite. 

1893 Gaupen Hit rasp. 903 Filthy falselioods . . temjiered 
..with some mixtures of Scripture Texts . . to make them 
more appedtkma 1868 H. More Div. Dial, iil xiL II. 396 
An appstitious lilting of Man's flesh. 

IppttltiTt (arp/Uitiv, ftpe-tltiv), a. [a- Fr. 


appetiiif -we, ad. L. +app*tffivus, f. appetit *: see 
Appetite sb. and -ive.] 

1. Characterised by appetite or desire. 

*877 tr » Ballinger's Decades ( 1 592) 756 Since man^ and also 
other Hiring creatures haue an uppetulue or desiring sonic, 
xyso Wollaston Eelig. Nat. ix. 173 He has not only a supe- 
rior faculty of reason, mat also an inferior appetitive faculty. 
1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 88 The appetitive part of 
humanity . . adheres to the Olympian gods. 

2. Giviug an appetite; appetizing, attractive, rare . 

1884 Reader 16 Jan. 75/1 These (family bills of fare] . . nra 

not at all limes sufficiently appetitive to the eye. 

t AppMtul, a. Obs. rare ff .L. appetit u-s 
Appetite 4 -al 1 ; cf. spiritual .] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, appetite. 

18x8 R. C. Times Whis. i. 404 That's only good . . whose 
visibility And appetitual sensibility Lies open to their scnce. 
Appetilft (irp/tdiz), v. rare-*. [i.Y't.appfliss- 
ant (14th c. in Littrd', appftiss-t (Cotgr.), formally 
pplcs. of *■ appetissier as if:— l- *appetiti&re \ in 
ting, assimilated to vim. in -izk. In Fr. only the 
pplcs. are found ; and in LngUsh the simple vh. is 
]>orhaps only colloquial.] To give (a person) :i[>- 
Jietite, to cause relish for food. 

A-ppffitiaffd, Ppl. a. H. prec. 4 ED.] FurnLlud 
with an appetite, made hungry. 

x8ao Scott Monas t. Introd. Kp., Supper, for which I fcJ 
rather more appetixed than usual. 1893 — St. Renan’ t ii, 
A c«>rpulcnt and wall-apperized elderly gentleman. 

Appetiwinant (wpAaismcnt). rare. [f. as 
prec. 4 -xiknt.J Crav.ng for food, hunger. 

x8o 8 Scott Woodst. (1839) 93 The nppeiee/ement has W11 
coming on for three days or four , und the incut lias been Main e . 

App#tis#r (te p/tnixai'l. [f. as prec. 4 -eh 1 .] 
Anything taken to create appetite or relish for foot! ; 
a whet or stimulant to appetite. 

i88a in T). Macdonald Brit. Columb. 308 The tiny cup full 
of a xpecicK of Chinese liquor, by way of an appetiser. 1877 
Wallace Russia x. 250 Pickled mushrooms . . as an ujijic- 
turcr before dinner. 

A*pp«tiadxig. ppl. a. [f. ns prec. 4 -1N0 *.] 1.x- 
citing a desire or longing, esp. for food ; stimulating 
or whetting the appetite. 

1893 Urquiiart Rabelais 11. xxxi, Which he ate up nil. lie 
found them so appetizing. 1733 Chlynk Aug. Malady 11. 
v - $3(1734' 158 A Course of innix.cnt, tho' neither palataiile 
n »r appetizing Medicines. 1896 1 .k\ lm Martins Crd M. 2114 
A very appetising luncheon. 1865 Reader a Sept. 383/1 ‘1 lie 
title is appetising ; the book hits . . outwanl promise. 

Ap^eti'BWgly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly^.J In n n 
appetizing manner ; so as to excite ap|)etite. 

x88a Miss Browne in Girls (Huh Paper Mar. 994/3 It is 
not always cooked appetisingly. 

tAppi nged, ppl. a. Obs.~* [f. L. apping-h c 
to paint upon ^f. ptngire), also, to join to (f. pan- 
gtVe) 4 -ed.] * Joined or added to ; also painted.' 

“omit Glossogr. 1656. 

f A... m. -1 - -v > 

, esp. the hands. Cf. Fr. 
applatidir, earlier aplaudir (14th c. in Litt.), apt), 
not the imraed. source of the Kng., though the early 
Sc. instance, in sense 2 b, mhy In: an adoption from 
Fr., in which aplaudir h was an early const.] 

1. intr. (and phr. applaud it, obs.) To clup the 
hands in expression of approbation; hence, to 
express approval in any loud or lively manner. 

1998 Klorio, A pp louder e . . to amriaude or clop hands fir 

ioy. 180a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 107 Caps, hands and tonum s 
applaud It to the clouds. >609 (see 3]. 1974 Golds M. Petal. 

1 14 If dunces ajvplauded, he paid them in Kind. i89qTi:nnv- 
mm Enid 1806 I'here he kept the justice of the King So 
vigorounlyyct mildly, that all hearts Applauded. iBh II. 
Irving in Daily News 31 Oct. 5/6, 1 was surprised to Item 
the audience applaud loudly. 

f 2. To applaud to: a. To give approbation to. 

1999 Spknbkr Epithml '. 149 The people standing all about 
. . doe thereto applaud. 1089 tr. Grecian's Court. Manual 
«oi Men applaud to themselves in those {qualities! they have, 
how vulgar and ordinary soever they be. 

fb.1 lo express agreement with, assent to a thing 
at worthy of praise. (The earliest sense found.) Obs. 

1938 Rruznoenk Cron. Scott. I. is Of thir Pichtis wriiis 
many auld and recent authoris, to whom auplaudis Cornelius 
Tacitus. 1839 Person Varieties 1. x. 40 Unto that. . Horace 
appiaudeth, while he aailhforlts creantur fortibus. 
o. tram. To express approval of, in any audible 
manner. 

1998 Shake, t Hen. IV, 1. iil 3**2 Till fields, and bluwc«, 
and groues applaud our sport. 1609 — Macb. v. iii. 54, I 
would applaud thee to the very Eccho, That should applaud 
again. >789 Roukrtkon Chat. V, 111 . vui. 121 With one 
voice all applauded, or feigned to applaud tlie undertaking. 
188a Daily Tel. 15 May a/7 \Cruhet ) Peate waa applauded 
on joining Wild. 

A To express approval of in any way ; to approve 
of, praise. '* 

1991 Khaki. Two Gent . 1. iiL 48 0 that our Fathers would 
applaud our loues. 189s Hobbks Leviath. 11. xxv. 135 Those 
that have applauded the contrary opinion. Burkk 

Pres. State Nat. Wks. 11 . 25 Having highly applauded their 
conduct. sSee Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. ilBi6> I. sa6, 1 
applaud him for standing forward in defence or his friend. 

D. red. 

183s Preston Bremstpl. Love 186 Men are ready to applaud 
themselves in their knowledge. 1711 Auimson Sped. No. 
956 Ps They . . applaud themselves for the Singularity of 


fi 

Applaud (ftplg d), v. [ad. L. applaud- fre, f. ap -, 
- ad - to 4 plaud-frt to clap, es] 



APPLAUD. 


their Judgment, >8ag Foma Ess. tv. vl 907 The heart 
applaud* itself f »r feeling an irresistible captivation. 

t Applau d. Obs. [f. prec.vb.J Applauding; 
applause, plaudit. 

igl Tumuo, A/plauso, applauds, applause. 160 7 Row- 
1 amu a Famous / fist . j To which all men yield a general 
applaud. s6j6 T. Samkomo in Am*. Dnbrsnssaittjp 30 Why 
sir.ve 1 to amplifie your pride With these Applaud* V 

Applauded (*pl$ il6d), ///. a. [f. prec. vb. > 
-kdJ Greeted with applause, loudly ap])tt»ved. 

ifld Eaiu Microcosm, Ivlii, One that justifies . . (no] 
opinion out of the applauded way. 1647 Sin G. Buck in 
licaum. 4 Fts. H'ks. Pref., Shakespeare, Chapman, ami 
applauded Ben. 1777 Humk Ess. «f Trent. 1. na That . . 
euaiuencc . . of which they [the ancients] have left us such 
upplAuded models. 

ApplftUder dai). [f. as prec. + eh 1 ] One 
who applauds, approves, or loudly commends. 

161a Woodall Surf . Mats Wlu. 1633 Pref. » Their words 
seeming as Oracle* to their own applauden. 1775 Or Lolmk 
Lug. Const. 11. xvir. 17841 984 Surrounded by thousands of 
applauders and partiHans. sky Cahlylk Fr. Rev . II. v. v. 
yo) Paragraph-writers, Placard -Journal Ists ; 980 appl.mders 
at 1 dulling* a day. 

Applauding ( 5 pl$ tliij), vbl. sb. [f. AS prec. + 

-1 ?m .] The loud expression of approval or com- 
mendation. 

1615 Hi kaon Ms. I.640 Specially inclined to the applaud- 
ing of himsclfe. 1863 Hicavyhkoe Jephthah's Dan. 6 Con- 
quering Jephthah, filled With honour and applauding*. 
Applau ding, /// a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ino 2 .] 

1 .oudly expressing approval or commendation. 

1607 Shake, Timtm v. 1. 9 jo 'These words . . enter in our 
enres, like great Triumphers In their applauding gates. 
1704 J. Tssrr Abnt-MuU 1. i. 3-m Throng’d with Multitudes 
< if the applauding soldiers. 1895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
17 Amidst the applauding hums of the audience. 

Applau dingly, culv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] With 
applause or louii commendation. 

174s Richardson Pamela IV. 76 Very cheerfully and ap- 
plaudingly nave her liis CoimenL 18)9 Lady Lytton c heveUy 
11. iiL 8a * Site's right,’ said Hatchet applaudingly, 
t ApplaU’dit. Obs. rare- 1 , ff. Applauds’. after 
flaulit.\ A loud expression of approval or com- 
mendation. 

1606 J. Raynolds Dolarny's Prim r, (1880) 36 Aiax hitd an 
•pplawdit for his rough phuncues. 

t ApplnU’dity- Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Ap- 
plaud; see p/attaily.] Applause. 

ifa) Cockkkam Eng . Diet. ii, Clapping of hands fur ioy. 
Applause. Applaudlty. 16s* R. Bkmnamd Isle ef Man 196 
'They. . nuke them preach at home very idly . . though abroad, 
cither for their hire, or applaudity more diligently. 

Applause sb. [ad. L. apflaus-its, 

▼l»l. so. f. afplaud-lrt : sec Applaud v. Cf. It. ap- 
plauso, anti Sp. aplauzo.] 

1 . Approbation loudly expressed ; acclamation. 

[1533 87 Foxu A. 4 M . III. 898 They should depart 

shaking last, cum a/piansn fopuli , with the rejoycing 
triumph of the people.] tMl Shark. Merck. V. m. ii. 144 
Hearing applause and vnTuersall shout. 18*3 Bingham 
Xenophon 81 11m Sou I diem hearing his words gaue an ap- 
plause. 1709 Pont Odyss. vm. 404 Loud applauses rend the 
vaulted sky. 1879 F sou lib Caesar xiii. 17$ Applause rang 
out from a Hundred thousand throats. 

2 . Demonstrative approbation, marked approval 
or commendation. 

1601 Coamwallykn F.ss. xii, Nothing goeth with full ap- 
plause, that holdes not his perfection to the end. (714 Sped. 
Nil 610 r j We should not be led away by the Censures and 
Applausee of Men. *78* Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. 111. 17 The 
preacher understood the true value of popular applause. 
1804 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. 111. >33 lie has always 
conducted himself in such a manner an to gain my applause. 

+ 3 . Agreement or assent formally or publicly 
expressed. Cf. Applaud v. 2 h. Obs. rare. 

tots Brinslkv Lnd. Lit. x. (1627' 133 The Larine of Tully 
being the purest, by the general applause of all the Learned. 
1 4 . The object of applause. Cf. aversion. Obs. 
s6si B. Jonson in Skats/. C. Praise 148 The applause I 
delight 1 the wonder of our Stage. 

t Applanie, V. Obs. [by-form of Applaud, f. 
L. applaus - ppl. stem of applaud-Lre, as in erase f. 
erds-, Lradtre, diffuse (. diffUs diffundlre . l*crh. 
the pple. Applauaod was first formed on L. ap- 
plausus , and the vb. educed from it.] » Applaud v. 

i6oe Warnkb Alb. Eng. ix. xllx. (1619) 9*6 Her sweete 
Presence, so applaus'd as in Sea-stormes a Cal me. 161s 5 
lli>. Hall ContemO. xix. 1 i6*8) ksB 6 That applauscd consent 
of hi* [ Ahab'sl rabble of prophets, a 1634 Chapman Atphau. 
sns % Plays III.999 With a general voice applaus'd his death. 
Applra'sefnl, a. 10bs. rare- 1 , [f. Applau tutsb. 
4- -pul.] Full of applause ; applausive, laudatory. 
1630 J. Tati or (Water P.) Wks. (N.) With applawsefiiU 
thankes they doe reioyt-c. 

Applftt iefally, aJv. fobs. ran- 1 , [f. prec. 
+ In a manner full of applause or praise. 

163a J.T ayijdr (Water P.t H r kt. 11. A at As it is applawse- 
fully written and commended to poaterity in the Midsummer 
nights dreame. 

t Applu iible, a. Obs . rare. [f. L, applau u 
ppl. stem of apjblaud'frr (see -blk) ; prob. ad. ined.L. 
* app/ausibibtC] Win thy to be applauded; to be 
treated with Applause. 

1 Ml Garcrnrs F.xblic. Catk. Faith 1 >R.) Conjecture'* 
anajsiwumenle* applaudble to idle srittes. 1809 Sir T. 
SmMre Yep. Russia <N.*Hi* wise-seeming and applausible 
mtf G. H. Hist. Cardinals ill. ill. 3 a6 The promo- 
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t log. of Cardinal Slrieto, who teas otherwise an applaasahle 

fAmlawsiag. ///• a. Obs. [f. Applause v. + 
-i9r|iT» Applauding///, a. 

ring Gurn all Chr. in A rm. 1 1669^ 19/1 This might . . occa- 
sion some self-apfliausing, rallier than mercy-admiring 
thorns in tiic Creator* 

t JLpplM’Sion. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. applasuion 
( 6th c. in l.itt.'b prob. ad. med.L. +appUmsidn-€m, 
n. of action f. I., applaus - : s*e Afvlaubk v. and 
•ipgj Applauding, applause. 

aflfi Wooltom Ckr. Manual (1831) 46 Tickled with the 
vam applausion of the ignorant. 19B9 Futtknham Eng. 
Femie (Arb.) 67 A Psalms V new applausioo*. 

IpphlUtltf thplj iiv), a. [f. L. applaus - ppl. 
•tem of applaud-Pre + -ivk, as it ad. L. * applausive 
us ] Characterized by applause. 

1 . Loudly expressive of approbation. 

1809 Hxvwooo Bryl. Troy xiv. xl, In the campe with much 
applausive ioy, Grim Pyrrhus is received, its* Scott 
Quentin D. iv, Laughter, more scornful than applausive. 
1843 T smm yson I 'ie.StH 133 Greet her with applausive breath. 

2. Expressive of approval ; approbative. 

>8r8 Kasle Microcosm, xlvi, He can listen to a foolish dis- 
course with an applausive attention. x66o Stami.ky Hist. 
Philot. <17011 85/1 If he sneezed himself before the enter- 
prim, it was applausive. 1866 J. Kobe Virg. Eel. 4 Georg. 
101 'Then let them [horses] learn their master's voice to 
kiKiW, And arch the neck to his applausive blow. 

+ 8. Worthy of applause: agreeable, acceptable. 

1809 Chatman AH Fools 11, That same vayne of rayling 
became Now most applausive ; your best poet is He that 
IVom. Kilde ia8 The pleasing 


rails grossest. 1607 Hkywood 1 
taste of these applausive newes. 

Applan dvaly, a*fv. [f. prec. + -Li- 2 .] In an 
applausive manner: with applause or approbation. 

17A1 Richardson Pamela (1894) L » Having read it .. to 
audiences where the tears were applausively eloquent. ZS37 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. il L43 She in all thing* will applausivc- 
ly secoiul him. 

Apple (Uep’l). Forms: 1 mppel, mp 1, 2-7 ap- 
pol, a-4 epp?l(e, epple, .^-4 appall, 3-5 appil(e, 
4-3 -yl v Ie, -ullo, 4-6 -ul, 5 apillo, -olio, 6 -ill, 
aple, 4- apple. PI. y apples ; t ©p(p)la (Jhe 
fruit), npplaa of the eye , 3-4 apple n. [common 
Tcut. : with (JE. wppel cf OEria .appel, OHG. af hul \ 

aphal , tipjal, mod.G. apfel, all mate. ; ON. fpli (lor 



mo sc. 
moti 

jablo-ko , Pol .jabt-ko \ also Irish abhaf, ubhal, Welsh 
afal. The relation of these to the Teutonic, and 
the origin of the word are unknown (see Grimm I. 
533-3); nor does it seem certain whether the general 
or special meaning is the earlier.] 

1 . The round firm fleshy fruit of a Rosaceous tree 
( Fyrus Afalus) found wild, as the Crab-apple, in 
Europe and the Caucasus, and cultivated in innu- 
merable varieties all over the two Temperate Zones. 

c 88$ K. itamu Gregory's Past. xv. 04 Da read an apla 
[t’.r.Appla, l - /ont a granatn \ ongemang Oacm belhim. <71173 

Lamb. Horn. 95 He . . t>eft al swa is an eppel iheowed. 1097 
R. Glouc. 981 Upe he hexte bovre tueye applen he my. 
1398 Teev isa Barth. DeP. R. vi.v.(t495) 199 ChyWren loue 
an applt more than golda C1449 P*cock Repr, 11. iv. t6o 
T his tree . . bringith forth aoure Applis. 9333 Elyot Cast. 
Helth it. vii. at Rough tasted appules are noisome whore 
the Htommke is weake. >398 Shake. Merck. V. 1. iii. 109 A 


goodly apple rotten at the heart. 171a Steele Sheet. No. 
309 p 9 Venders of.. apples, plumbs. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chom. 95s Most of our best applet are supposed to 
have been introduced into Britain by a fruiterer of Henry 
the Eighth. 

b. Common in proverbial expressions. 

3340 Ayenb. 903 A roted eppel aiming ^ holen, makeV rotie 
be yiounde. 133a Monk cW TmdaU Wks. 689/1 Let 
him take mine yte for an apple, if, etc. 1379 Fulke Hoskins's 
Part. 941 Your argument is as like, aa an apple k like an 
oyster. 1906 Shake. Tam.$hr. 1. L 130 Faith (as you say) 
there's small choisc in rotten apples, roe* Sanoebson Serm. 
Wks. 1681 1. 9s Of a wavering and fickle mind; as we say 
of children ; won with an apple, and lost with a nut, 
o. Short for Appi.k-tbib. 

a 1 8a8 Bacon (T.) Oak* and beeches Usl longer than apples 
and pears. 

2 Any fruit, or similar vcgetablt production ; 
especially such as in some respect resemble the 
Apple, but, from the earliest period, used with the 
greatest latitude. 

a 1000 Sax. Jjeoekd. 1. 84 Gcnrai brembel-seppel. c saoo 
Ai.rtic Numb. ti. $ Cucumeres [Net sind eod»pn)^ 3398 
1 i*k vis a Earth. De P. R. xvil cviiu (14931 670 Al manere 
apples that ben closyd in an horde skynne, rynde. other 
shale, ben callyd N nee*. 1333 R. Ednn Decades N. Worlds 
v, Venemou* apple* w her with they poyson iheyr orrowes. 
1807 Toteell Fourfooted Beasts (1673! 516 The fruit or 
Apples of Pulm-trces. 1783 1 'vcneb LI. Nat. 377 The fly 
injects her juices into the oak -leaf, to raise an apple fair 
hatching her young. 3881 Holme Maastm-Tassdsn il iil 
y. 1 $3 Bedegunn, commonly called' 1 Soft&pplea.' This name 
is given to Galls which are covered wt# nameroua c loss- set 
hairs or fibres. / 

b. Hot. Any fruit of the structure of the Apple ; 
1 an inferior fleshy many-celled fruit * ; a pome. 

3709 J. Mahtyn Led, Boi. so in Chambers Cycl Su/p. 

3 . Hence forming part of the name of a large 
number of fruits ; as Apple Punio, ole. name ef 


AP2&3. 

the pomegranate ; Apple of Sodom, or Dead Ska 
Fruit , described by Josephus as of fair appearance 
externally, but dissolving, when grasped, into smoke 
and ashes ; a * traveller's tale* supposed by some to 
refer to the fruit of Seianum Sodomeum allied to 
the Tomato), by others to the Calotropis fracera ; 
Jig. Any hollow disappointing specious thing. 

ctsBsGeu.h Ex. 1109 Quant here appks rip* ban, ner-kka 
man mai ftor-inne sen. 1398 Teeviea Barth. DeP. R. xm. 
xiii, Ther [by the dead mm) grosrob most finrra applis .. and 
when Iron takest, he fadeb and fidleb in toashaaaod amokeh 
as bouse he were bxennynge. s 4 oe Holland /Vkrii^ L 
308 Hereof cometh the colour of Puniceus rf. a light rad, or 
a bay ) taking the name of the apple Punicke, or Pomegranat. 
1834 Rainbow ZoAwr (36351 6 Those apples of Sodom which 
dye betwixt the hand and the mouth. 1703 Maundrell 
Jonm. Jems. (1793) 85 As for the Apples of Sodom.. 1 
neither saw nor beard of any. lMnKug. Meek. 94 Dec. ju/t 
Mecca galls. Dead Sea apples, Sodom apples, or mad applet 
. . arc occasionally imported from Busearah. 

Apple of Aaam*° Adam’8 Api le; Apple of 
ZiOva ■ l/ovx Apple. 

11 See also Alligator A., Balsam A., Cheery A., 
Custard A., Devil's A., Eoo A., Elephant A., 
ew’s A., Kangaroo A., Mad A., Mandrake A., 
at A., Monkey A., Oak A, Ot ah kite A., 
Penman A., Pine A., Prairie A., Kobe A., Star 
A., Thorn A. 

4 . 4 The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world, and all our woe * 
(Milton). 

a 3000 Cxdhon Gen. 637 (Grein> /Eppel unxtfclgA, dety- 
beiines ofet. ciaja After. R. u Eue mheold o hen uor bo- 

dene eppele. a 1300 Cursor M. 73 ‘ J ’ * J ” 

mandemenc of the appil. 


if 


• 735 Adam brake goddis co- 
30 Rut. de la Tour 11868) 3 


mandemenc of the apptl. a 3430 A nt. de la Tour 11868) 39 
The delite of the apille slow Eve. 3867 M ilton P. L. x. 467 
Him by fraud I have seduc’d From h» Creator . . with an 
Apple. 1809 Southky A It for Love 11, The Apple had done 
but little for me, If Eve had not done the rest. 

5 . Apple of discord: the golden apple inscribed 
1 For the fairest,* fabled to have been thrown by 
Eris, the personification of discord, into the assem- 
bly of the gods, and contended for by Juno, Mi- 
nerva, and Venua ; whence, any subject o 1 disagree- 
ment and dissension. 

[r 3400 Destr. Troy vi. 9434 Hit *emit me . . pat Venus the 
vartuus was verely |>e fairest. And 1 duli . . demyt hir the 
oppull.J a 3849 Dkumm. or Hawtu. Irens Wks. 1733, 373 
Who throw the apple of dissension amongst your subjects. 
1880 Established Test iu The Apple of Contention between 
tbc Prince and the People. 3867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. 
iv. 395 This great and wealthy church constantly formed an 
apple of discord. 

tJ. Anything resembling an apple in form or colour; 
any smooth globular body of tnetal, glass, etc. 
Golden Apple : the Orb in the British Regalia. 

a soon Sal. 4 Sat. 98 Irennm aplum. 3388 Maun dev. L 8 
Ho was wont to holdcn a round Appelle of Gold in his 
Hond. c 143a Lydc. Bochas 1x554) b, Ye mot forsake of 
gold your apple round. Scepter and swerde. 


iRp Moewyno 

anonym . 907 to mu* me appie ot me enteck ruddy. 9800 
Holland Pliny (1634) 1 1. 598 A round bal or hollow apple of 
glasse. 388s N. I”. Art Interchange 07 Oct. 93/1 Of double- 
faced Canton flannel, finished with fringe ana floss apples. 
7 . Apple of the eye: the pupil or circular 
aperture in the centre of the eye through which 
the dark retina is seen ; so called, because it was 
supposed to be a globular solid body. Sometimes 
extended to the Iris and pupil; or to the Eyeball; 
but apparently only by misunderstanding, 
cflflg K. .Alfred Gregory's Past, xl 68 On floes niwenfeean 
cagum bcoo 8a aeplas \v. r. mpplas] hale . . Sio acearpnes bifl 
xewierd 8ms ceples [r. r. aepplcs). a 1900 W. de Biblosw. In 
Wright Foe. 145 £« promote* the appel of the eye. 3483 
Cath. Angt., Anpylle of ee, puptlla. 1388 T. B. La Prt- 
mand. Fr. Acad 345 We see our owns eies thine within the 
apples of our neighbours eies. a8oo Chapman Iliad xiv. 


midst is ordinarily of another color than the wiute 

3783 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s. v.. He cut asunder the Apple 
ofthe eye In several animals. 

D. Used as a symbol of that which is cherished 
with the greatest regard. 

*88j| K. Booth, xxxix. 1 10 HI scflde swa georn- 

Hce swfi twi man dd> fame mpl on his etaan. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter xvi. 8 Ah appel of eghe yheme bou me. 1333 Co- 
vbsdals Ztch. ii. 8 Who so toueneth you, shal touche the 
aple of hk owne eye. 1818 Scott Old M. xx, Poor Richard 
waa to mo as an oldest son, the apple of my eye. 

B. Comb, and Attrib. L General relations. 

1 . obj. with active pple., or objective gen. with n. 
of agent or action, as apple-bite , -buyer , -gather- 
ing, -posing, - quarterer , -seller , -stealing. 

a tf ee Cursor M. 795 Of bat ilk appal bitt bur suns tetho 
or eggeid yitt. r 1300 Cock Lorells Bote 5 Andrews of ha- 

» on apell-byer. 187a Morris Earthly Par. 11 . iil 
in the apple-gathering tide. 1879 D. Hill Bryant 
39 Husking* and apMe-parlngs had not gone out of fashion. 
tsnsProatpk Parv., Appulkeller, PomiUms. MgAthenamn 
98 Jan. 190/9'The well. known 1 apple-stealing' capital in the 
south transept of Welk Cathedral. 

2 . similative, as apple-green , -smelling, ippk- 
fallow, -gray ; pans into synthetic derivatives t 
as apple-ehseked, -faced, -leaved, -scented, shaped. 
1848 Dickens Domboy (C. D.sd.>9 AttHraip, rosy-cheeked 
' J «8«a Sir H. Davy Chem. 


AJPPLB. 

Philos. 4*6 Oxides of uranium five bright colour* to clau 
. . brown, Apple green, or emerald green. sfBe Browning 
P*» 4* That eppkhiluiped Heed which Its heir 

binds dose into s bolL tfiep Pearson PhiL Tran*. XC1X. 
3« The seme apple-smelling liquid. 

A attrib. a. simply, m apple-bloom, -blossom, 
tore, -flower, -graft, -harvest* -heard, -juice, -legend; 
b. of purpose or usc^ as apple-cart, deft, -orchard, 
-room, stall', o. of material («roode of or with 
apples), as apple-dumpling, •fritters, see, -jelly , 
-fa p, -pasty, -pudding, -saute, -tart, -toddy. 
seef Miss mu-ford Village Ser. u. (1883) *44 Her "apple- 
complexion. sjss Amnrrst Terrm Fit.993 A regi- 
or, whet is tittle better, of smell 


n*n gf 

beer end "apple-dumpling ' ini Chapman /Had in. *09 
Fragrant "qmleflowera. c 1460 Russell Bk. Nwrt. 500 *Ap- 

C “ sfrutureu good hoot, but h* cold ye not towche. aides 
lb (J.» Twenty sorts of "apple-graft* upon the same old 

& sits Gkn. P. Thommon Audi AIL 111. dxxviil. *14 
in "apple-harvest, and potatoes in potato time. 
m sfgs Gay Irks. 1745 1. 107 Now the squeez'd pres* foams 
with our "apple hoard*. 1879 R. Edwards Ruu. mt Home 
1. 107 Frozen apples, like lumps of "apple-ice. 1707 Bias- 
lby Fam. Diet s. v. Apple. Make aa * Apple- Jelly., by ex- 
trading the Juice of the Rind and Cores. 1786 Cavkhmsh 
in Phu. Tran*. LVI. tjy The air, discharged from * apple- 
juice by fermentation, lira Black Ado. Phaeton xxviiL 



* 36 Very good *ai 

111. i, which will down ea*ily without *applepap. _ . 

Pax* Adam # Eve aSx A couple of "apple oestii 
Homr in PhiL Tratu. XCVII. 143 A child "who . . ate 
mo large a quantity of "apple-pudding tlaat it died. if*4 
Mias Mitvord Village (1863) n. 3*1 Names quite as in- 
separable as goose and "apple-sauce. tfipfi Shahs. Tam. 
Shr. iv. iii. 80 A sleeue . . earn'd like an *apple Tart. 18a# 
W. 1 m vi no A nicker b. 1.1849) >39 Great roysters, much given 
10 . . *apple-toddy. 

II. Special combinations. 

Apple -aphis, the insect {Laehnus lanigerus) 
which produces apple-blight, a cottony substance 
found on apple-trees ; apple-berry, an Australian 
shrub and its fruit, of genus Billardiera ; apple- 
brandy, a spirit distilled from cider ; apple-but- 
ter (see quot.) ; apple -cheese, compressed apple- 
pomioe; appli-oorer, an instrument for cutting 
out the core of apples ; apple-orook, a crook for 
gathering apples from the trees, also fig. ; apple- 
drone, -drane, dial, a wasp; apple*eating a., 
used fig. for 'easily- tempted'; f apple-fallow a., 
of the yellowish-red colour of apples, bay ; ap- 
pl^-fly (see quot.) ; f apple- garth, an apple-garden 
or orchard ; f apple-gray a. (ON. apal-grdr ), hav- 
ing the streaky colour of an apple ; apple-jack, 
American name for apple- brandy, in east of Eng- 
land for an apple-turnover ; + apple-monger, a 
dealer in apples, fruiterer ; apple-most, a genus 
of moss with apple-shaped cajisidcs ; apple-moth, 
Tortrix pomaua ; apple-pear, probably the tank- 
ard-pear; apple-plum, one grafted on an apple 
stock; apple-pomioe, the residue of apple-pulp 
after expressing the juice; Apple's queen, l’o- 
mona ; apple-aooop, an instrument made of bone 
or ivory used in eating apples ; apple-ahell, -snail, 
a family of Gasteropoda, so named from their 
shape; + apple-water, cider; apple-wife, -wo- 
man, a female who keeps a stall for sale of apples ; 
apple-worm, the maggot bred in apples ; apple- 
wort, any plant of thesub order Pomacem\ + apple- 
yard ( = apple garth). 

Also Apple- John, -mosr, -rig, -rqdtbx, -tbh, q.v. 

iBig Kiamr & Spence Entomol. <1843) 1. *3 The "apple 
aphis. . has done such extensive injury to our orchard*. *800 
W. Irving Knickerb . (1861) 133 Flushed with victory and 
"apple-brandy. tfSo Bahtlktt Diet. A mer ,, * Apple Sutter, 
A sauce made of apples stewed down in cider. 1706 J. 
Philips Cyder 11. no The "Apple-Cheese . . will cherish and 
improve the Root* Of sickly Plants. 1796 Mr*. Clarks 
C oakery v. 71 Some carrot . . cut round with an "applc- 



1733 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., * Apple Fly 
m fly found sometime* within — 1 — 


small green tly found sometimes wit* 
Cath. Anri., " Appelle garth, Pouietnm. 
Maid 54 in rlarl. F. P. J\ iv. 095 As t 


an Apple. 1483 
>640 King Sf North. 
295 At though his eyes were 
"apple gray. 1869 A*. V. Tribune in Mont. Star so Apr., 
The genuine Virginia stimulant known as "apple-jack, or 
apple whisky, sma Hulokt, "Applenionger, Pomitius. 
tB&4 lutell. Observ.V. 163 The straight-leaved "Apple-moss 
grows on Alpine rocks. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 1. 437 
They began to grafts plums vpon apple-tree Mocks, and 
those brought forth plums named "Apple-plums. 1664 
Evelyn Pomona Advt. 93 Water, wherein a good Quantity 
of "Apple-pomice hath been boil'd. 01849 Drvmm. or 
Hawth. Wks. 1711 6/9 Fair looketh Ceres with her yel- 
low hair ; And "apple s-queen, when ross-cheek’d she noth 
smile. 1870 N ichomon ZooL (1880) 408 A mputtaria cann - 
ticutata. one of the "Apple shells. sM Choice , Chance , 
etc. (1 88s) is "Apple water, otherwise called Slder. >999 
Nabhk Lent. Shgf (1871) 7* P omona, the find "apple- wile, 
life Gkn. P. Thomkon Ism. (184s) V. 330 If members of 
parliament had the spirit of "apple- women. 1889 Eng. 
Meek. *3 July 393/1 The "apple- worm moth. 1847 Lomu* 
leg. K. ted. a 539 "Anpleworts are closely allied to Rt 
worts. R44» Preamp. Parr., "Appullycrdc, Pomerinm . 
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Applt v. rare . [f. jinx. sb. ; OE. bad 

pa. pple. mppled 1] 

L tram, and intr. To form or turn into apple* ; 
to bear apples, nr similar fruit ; to fruit. 

a s era Jm/imm 688 AmMs gold. 1601 Holland Piluy 
<1634) II- 98 Kilhsr they floors, or theyapple or els he ready 
to bring forth fruit. 1798 M arum all (gardening fr.) The 
cabbage cumep is of two kinds ; one apples above ground. 
2 . intr. To gather apples. 

?JH> Young’ Arne. Sum. Line., The poor people sup- 
ply th e msel ves with very good fuel by gathering the fir- 
apples. . expiring, as they call it. 

tlpplMTi, v. Ohs. Forms : 5 apleyee, ap- 
pieoae, 6 -eta, -eat. [either ad. OFr. aplaisir. Inf. 
(used only subst, cf. plaisir) cogn. w. Sp. aplaur, 
on type of I* +applactrg, f. ap- * ad- to, completely 
4 plat ire to please; or an imitative formation 
like A* ardor : see A- pref. 1 x.] To please, con- 
tent, satisfy. 

c 1430 F.. E. Mice . (1835) 18 Yf hit do the aplcyse. 106 
BxLLKNDkNn Cron. Scot. U8at) I. Pref. 7 To do the dung 
that micht him beat appleia. ssga Lyndesay Papyngo 13a 
I>ame Ceres . . Full Ioyfullie lohane VpponUnd sppleait. 

ApfM (sep'ld), ppl. a. [f. Applk v. + -*d.] 

Formed into or like an apple. 

eieeo Etene u6o PeAh he in nwdohealle mwftmas fdjte 
mplede gold. 1873 Browning Red Cotton Nt.-Cap in. 143 
One October morning, at first drop of mppled gold. 

A-rito-Jol&n. Also John- Apple. 7 * so called 
because it is ripe about S. John's Day.' Britten and 
Holl.J A kina of apple said to keep two yean, and 
to be in perfection wnen shrivelled and withered. 

1597 Shahs, a Hen. IV. 11. iv. $ A Dish of Apple- Johns 
free context), tfieg Mamsk Aleman 'r Gutman If A if. 11. 
310 Her face (like an old Apple- Iohn> all shrivelled. 1708 J. 
Pmiijjiu Cyder l ( N .) J ohn-ap|xe, whose wither’d rind, en- 
trench'd By many a furrow, aptly represent* Decrcpid age. 
c s8si W. In vi no in Warner Life (s86s> 77 Poor Jemmy— he 


is but a withered little apple-joha. 

▲pplelgM vtt'P i|l«* , a. 'Without apples. 
18307 diNS Mitvord Village tv. <1863* *48 Taking care that 
none should go appleless in the midst of his fun. 


tApplfdOOM. Ohs. [f. Apflk sb, +OE. mh 
(cogn. w. OFris. mbs, OHG. in As, maos') pap, pot- 
tage: cf. MHG. epfehrtMos.] A dish made with the 
pulp of stewed apples and other ingredients. 
c 1400 Forme of Cnry q 6 For to mnke Appulmoa. r 1490 
Noble Bk. Cookry (z8Bai xai To mak an appillmose, tak 
appelles and Rethe them and lett them kelle, then fret them 
tnroughe an lieryn tyff. tjp Hulolt, Apple moyse. 
Applfi-pis. [APWJf- B 3 c] A pie made 
with apples ; transf. applied to the Willow-herb 
from the odour of the flowers and ) mine shoots. 

>59 * Gskrnk Arcadia (1616) (7 Thy breath is like the 
steame of appje-pyes. 1741 Rk-iiaroson Pamela (18741 1, 


163, 1 made shift to get down a hit of auple-pye. and a litlle 
custard. s88s Mas. Lankxmtkr tVitd FL 5a Willow-herb 
. . Applepie Plant 

Apple-pi* bed: a bed in which, as a practical 
joke, the sheets are so folded that a person cannot 
get his legs down. Apple-pie order : complete, 
thorough order. [It has been suggested that this 
may he a corruption of 1 Cap-a-pie order,* but no 
instance of the fatter phrase appears.] 

1813 Scott in Lockhart Lift IV. (1839)131 The children’s 
garden is in apple-pie order. sljg Marmyat Joe. Faithf. 
viii. 99 Put the craft a little into apple-pie order. 

f Apple-squire . Ohs. A harlot's attendant ; 
a pimp. Cf. AFHON-ftquxHE. 

c tsoo IVay to Sfyttel Hon* 8p in Hash F.. P. P IV. 60 
Applesquyere, entycers, and rnuysshers. 1399 Warn. Fairt 

Il'iW. i( lxR Tnufv Urawr. hmr Wi> aiml..uinini 1 111 


\rom. 11.1158 Trusty Roger, her base apple-squire. 17)8 
Poor Robin (N .* Whores, pimps, panders, and apple-squires. 
Apple-true. A tree which hears apples. 

a 1x00 in Wright Vac. 79/a Maine, sceeltrc. a 1300 Career 
M. 1367 Pepin* . . quilk a he Appel tre be fl * 

o/Seynty* 54 h/a He that . 
rsgeg Skelton Replyc. s, 


guitk a he Appel tre _ 

. hys appyltre Eche day wai 


*447 Lyvys 
itryth. 


- 137 Suche apple tre, suche finite. 

1803 Southey Modoc in IV. xiv. Wks. V. 105 The crooked 
apple-trees, Grey with their fleecy moss and inisseltoe. 

t Appli’eble, a. Ohs. [f. Apply v. 4 - -able; 
earlier tnan the current Applicablic.] 

L Ready to apply one's self or to hearken {to ) ; 
* * ’ ** '* ’ Cf. Pliable. 


advyaed him so to doe, 

„ r ,_jle. S3* Mo«r Cartful. 

Tlndale Wks. 698/s with willing and applyable myndes. 
1635 Shirley Lady of Plea*. 111. i, She has a very appliable 
nature. 1899 Tumim.k Hist. Eng. 383 Tho' constant to his 
Knds, yet appliable to Occasions. 

2 . Capable of being ajiplied. (.See Apply i-io.) 

c i sas HAsrartELD Divorce Hen. IV//. 11878) 51 This case 
is not appliable against our case. 1386 Wtcuix Eng. Poetrie 
11870) 50 Dyttie* applyable to euery tune that may he sung 
or sayd. 18*4 Sanderson Serm. Ad. Mag. it (16741 104 
Conceive the words as . . appliable to the Accuser. 184a 
Howell For. Trnv . Arb.) 16 Like the Sltoomakers 1-ast, that 
may bee applyable to any foot. 1879 Oates Serm. St. Mick. 
tVaod-St., The purchase of Christ . . should be appliable to 
man without any fraud or limitation. 


8. Having relation, suitable, pertinent, applicable. 
igM Fardle ef Facionx 11. ml 130 [Mahomet] extolled him 
fCanste] to a more beigth then was appliable to the nature 


of man. a 1808 Halm Gold. Rem. (s688> 09 How this ad- 
vice. . was appliable or how it fitted the question . . belong* 
not to me to discuss. 174* Bailey. Appliable, that may Le 
applied, has relation to, or, is conformable to. 
t Appli'lble&eM. Obs. [f. prec.-h-.NBtM.] 


APPLICANT. 

The quality of being compliant or docile ; readi- 
ness, willingness ; pliablenem. 

1387 Fleming Cento. Uotutehed III. 400ft Hir mafcstic 
might iwrcdlue the appUabtmMRse of those hir people, ntfiai 
Donne Select. <1840) 76 The holy gentleness and appliable. 


ness, implied In that form of man U minister of God]* 

tAjngi*sk|r, “to- on. p. mptcc.+-j.y*.] 

So m <0 be applied ; appllcably, snitebly. 

c t||o ' title) Ike Dialogues of Creatures moralyaed, apply- 
ablyT . to euery men' and ioctmd Mater. a88g R* Caere ny 1 n 
Prmgm. Jesmt 97/9 An Ediptick . . bow'd appliably to all 
our purposen. 

t Appli'el. Ohs. rare - l . [f. Appl^ v. + -al2 ] 
The action of applying, application. 

tg4§ Gestr Ft. Masse 98 The sppliall of Christes merytes 
unto us. 

Anliuee (Ipbl-ins). [f. Apply v. 4* -ahck.] 
1 1 . Compliance, willing service ; subservience. 
1801 Shan*. Alls Well n. i. it6, 1 come to lender it. and 
my appliance With all bound humbleness^ 160 j — Meat, for 
M. 111. L 89 Too noble, to eonseruealife In hose appliance*. 

2 . The action of putting to, administering, using, 
putting into practice ; application. 

138s T. Nf orton) Ca/vin* t /mt.. It remaineth that by ap- 
plyance all the name [benefits] may come to us. 18*8 Siia kn. 
Per. in. if. 86 An Egyptian, had nine hours lien dead, By 
good appliance was recovered. Carlyle Sort. Ret. 11. 
iii, The human soul . . could be acted-on through the mus- 
cular Integument by the appliance of birch-rods, ilti 
I^incp. Gold. Leg. 1. xx. Have you done this, by the appli- 
ance and aid of doctors t *888 G. Macdonald Eng. Anti- 
phon xviii. 964 He becomes either a man of appuancc, a 
inon of science, a mystic, or a poet. 

3 . A thing applied as means to an end ; apparatus. 

>597 Shaks. a lien. /V, in. L so With all appliances ami 

meancs to boute. 1613 — Hen. Vllt, 1. i. 134 Aske God 
for Temp'rance ; that’s th* appliance oncly which your dis- 
ease requires. 186s Stanley East. Ch. n. Introa. 60 All 
the appliances of antiquarian and artistit knowledge. >876 
Fawcett PoL Eton. 11. viii. 031 To avail themselves of im- 
proved mechanical appliances. 

Applianoy (ipbi inri). rare- 1 , ff. as prec. + 
-anoy.] The quality of accommodating one's 
self ; adaptability, pliancy. -* 

*8j6 1 . Taylor Phys. The. Another Ltfe{ 1857^91 When the 
same mind comes to he lodged in a body that has more ap- 
pliancy, and a higher finish. 

t Appliant, a. Ohs. [a. OFr. afliant ', pr. pple. 
of afuer : see Apply v. and -ant.T Const to. 

1 . Applying or inclining the mind ; favourably 
inclined, docile, pliant ; diligent. 

>413 Lydgate Pylgr. Sortie iv.xxx. (14B3' 78 Theyr wylle 
was not aplyaunt to the counceyll of the . . peple that they 
hod to gouerne. xgoo Hawes Past. Picas, xi. xxxvii, Hym 
that is ryght well applyaunt For to here it. 1949 Latin™ 

7 Serm. t Arb.) 04 Pharao . . applynnt unio the Tustcs of hi« 
owne herte. iM Lbnnard Charran's Wisdom 111. xxxvL 
| 3 'lTiat the sou) may be al wales . . appliant unto reason. 

2 . Applicable, pertinent to. rare. 

»S4 » Gkste Pr. Masse 99 Y l (which] I have spoken ..in., 
appliaunt to the latter portion of the sayde supper. 

Applicability (mqdik&bi Uti). [f. next : see 
•BiLiTY. Cf. mod.Fr. applicability.] The quality 
of lieing applicable ; capability of being fitly aj>- 
plied ; pertinence. 

1853 H. More Confect. Cakhal. Iijh' no llms is a con- 
tinued suitableness and applicability to the Text ofrMoses 
all along. 1818 Hall am Middle A^es ( xffrai I. 480 The ap- 
plicability of gunpowder to purposes of war. >843 l*oa 
Purl. Lett. Wks. 1864 1. 274 If words derive any value from 
applicability. 111TNKY Life Lang. vii. 130 Multiply- 

ing the applicahilitics, und so the usefulness, of its material. 

Applioabld tte plIklbT), a. ff. L. applied-re 
to apply + -ABU! : cf. It. applitahi/e (Horio 161 1) 
and mod.Fr. applicable . It has taken the place of 
the earlier Appliable in all its senses.] 
f 1 . Well-disposed, pliable ; * Appliable x. Ohs. 

itft Homilies n. ii. 11. 118391 »t>8 1-ro the third — having 
the king of the Fra neons . . very applicable to his mind. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 1. 6 'The habit and temper 
of men's minds being . . very applicable to the Puldick ends. 

2 . Capable of being applied ; having reference. 
(See Apply v. 1-11.) 

s86o R. Cokk J mt. ViucL *3 Art . . ns it is applicable to 
some material subject cannot be taught without experience. 
>876 Homes Deumt. Phys. viii. 97 lour Argument ought 
to be applicable to the weighing of Bodies in a pair of 
Scales. sBag M cCulloch PoLEcon. 11. fa. 115 'l*hat portion 
of the produce of industry extrinsic to msui, which mu> be 
mode applicable to h s support. 

8. Fit or suitable for it* purpose, appropriate. 
s8|g 1 . T ay uos Spir. Despot. iv. 1 1 7 'i‘he applicable quality 
of the worship and polity which lie consigned to hi* fol- 
lowers. 1851 A rt frill. Catal. Gt. E » hih. 76/2 The few water* 
leaves which adorn it . . being applicable and unobtrusive. 

A^plioablBMSB. tare. [f. ) rcc. + -SUES8.] 

The quality of being applicalilc ; - Appi icabilm y. 

c86i Hoyi.k Style //. Script. 251 A greater Familiarity 
with . . the sense and the applicnbleness of Scripture. 1819 
Foster Evils Pop. Ignar. 224 The soul . . acquiring an un- 
wonted appliatblcnc** of its focul.ies to thought. 

Applieably (ae*pHWbH\ adv. [f. as prcc. + 
-ly s.T In applicable manner; so as to be applied. 
>788 in Johnson; and in mod. Dicta. 

A-ppltauiOJ (arplikhnsiV rare. [See next and 
-AjfCYJ The state or quality of applying. 

1899 in Worcester. 

Applicant (sc’plik&nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ap- 
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plicdnt-em, pr. pple. of applicdre : see Apply v. 
and -ant. Cf. mod.Fr. appiiquant .] 

A. adj. + 1 . Pliant, docile. Obs. rare. 

2 . Applying, making request, rare. 

B. sb. One who applies or makes request. 
nJj Digby My it , <i88s‘ ti. 499 Mara mynd y* applicant, 

at 1 Iy*t to ordeyiM. 1818 in Tooo. *Bas Mm. Gen. A uembiy 
Presh. Ch. U.S.A. 93 Applicants from ocher denomi nations. 
«•* H. Tavlom St a tram. axis. 918 To give it such a repulse 
us nhull mortify and expose the party applicant 1856 Mkii- 
\ ac e Rom. Km/. xxxii. ill. 509 Doling gratuitous alms to 
every poor or la/y applicant. 

Applicate (wrplik/'t, -A), ppl. a. and sb. rare . 
[ad. 1 L applied l -us closely adapted, pa. pplc. of 
appl edre to Aitly.] A. adj. 

1 1 . Closely adapted, suited, conformed. Obs. 
iSM WnirriNrov Tultyes Offices 1. (1540) 4sTheagylltoof 
tin* mynde is to be approbate and alowcd, and if] such is 

applycate to nature. 

+ 2 . Inclined or directed towards. Obs. 
stfga Oaui.k Magas trow. 87 Planets . . applicate, refluent, 
Ac. of the cclentudl houses. 

8. Put to practical use ; applied, concrete. 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. s.v., Applicate Number ^con- 
crete. t iBjl I. Taylor Home Educ. 318 The applicate and 
the niixctT sciences. 185$ • - Ret tor. lieliff 6 'i lie physical 
sciences both abstract and applicate. 

B. sb. 1 . In Conic Sections : An or.linate. 

1706 Phim.icn, Applicate , a Right-line, otherwise called 
the Ordinate or .Semi-ordinate in a Conick Section. 1798 in 
Huhon Math. Did. 

2 . An applied department ; an application. See A 3. 

m§m I. Taylor Res tor. H. 99 Geometry and its applicates. 

t A*pplioat«, v. Obs. [f. I,, applied t- ppl. item 
of applied-/ e to Atply. The | a. pplc. was nt first 
also applicate : cf. prec.] By- form of Apply. 

■Sax Klyot Gov. iii. iii. (1357) 146 He wolde .. folyshely 
npplycat hinuelfe to the nature of creatures unreasonable. 
iui R. Con and Guy d on's Quest. Cyrurg., Howe ought the 
bolsters to be applicate T Somtyme they be layde to dryc, 
sointyme they ought to le nioysted. 1563 Homilies 11. xv. 
1. 18*01444 l*o applicate his merits unto thyself. 165a Fean* 
non Creed 183^1 470 The act of faith is applies ted to the 
object according to the nature of it. 

Application (aeplik£i JmiL AUo 5 7 apply-, 
[a. Fr. application, -acton (14th c.), ad, L. appli- 
cdtidn-cin , n. of action f. applicdre to Apply.] 
The action of applying ; the thing applied. Cf. 
the senses of Apply. 

L The action of putting a thing to another, of 
bringing into material or eflective contact. 

163s Sanukhson 19 Serm. 978 The fit applycation of the 
one to the other. 1883 Ray Core. (18481 1 ji lly tho appli- 
cation of a lighted caudle. 1854 Scot ken n in Orr’s Cnr. 
Mr. Chem. 333 The application of . . heat to the bulb. 1870 
Thomson ft T'ait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. | aiB The place of appH* 
cation of a force. 

b. esp. in Grom. (Cf. Apply i b.) 

>7*7 5* Chamber* (!>«./., Application sKo signifies the 
fitting or applying of ono quantity to another, whose areas, 
hut not figures, are the same. 

2 . The putting on or administration of a medi- 
cament ; the remedial means so applied. 

1601 Siiakh. AN s Well 1. ii. 74 The rest haue wome me out 
With seucrall npulications. mi Butler Hud. 11. iii. 987 
Application Of Medicines to In’ Imagination. 17x7 ex 
C iiamnkhs Cyct . , The application of a vesicatory to the neck. 
1804 Abuknktiiy Snr^. Obtent. 131, 1 l»e:au n;>«un to try 
some medicated applications. x88x Girls 1 (hu» /». 4 June 
*71 Rheumatic pains, .cured hy the application, .of spirits 
of camphor. 

3 . The bringing of any thing to bear practically 
upon or affect another, spec, in Thcol. in reference 
to 1 the redemption purchased by Christ.’ 

1647 A sscmbly s Shorter Go tech, a The effectual applica- 
tion of it to uh hy his Holy Spirit. Rhamiiai.i. Repitc. 

ii. u9 The holy Km linnet is . an application of the all-suf- 
ficient propitiatory Sacrifice of the Crosse. 1751 Chambers 
Gy it. s. v., It is hy this application of the merits of Christ, 
that we are to lie justified. 1859 Mill Lbty. ii. 53 A sufficient 
application of legal penalties. 

4 . The putting of any thing to a use or purpose ; 
employment, specific use. 

1538 Starki’Y England 8 Wythout applycatyon of hyt to 
any use or profyt or other. *797 Wa temlano i. m harisi 1 94 
They are . . no more common 1 tread and Wine (at least not 
during this their sacred Application 1 . 1794 Sci 1.1 van riew 
.Vat. II. 87 The application which is made of the loadstone 
to navigation. 1833 Hr. Mariineau B/voke F. v. 68 The 
application of lalsnir and capital, 
b. The employment ol a word to express an idea. 
1788 Run Act. Powers . \. ii. 317 Instances of the upplica* 
tiiui of active verbs to things which we now believe not to 
In* active. 

5 . The bringing of a law or theory, or of a 
general or figurative statement, to bear upon a par- 
ticular case, or upon matters of practice generally; 
the practical lesson or * moral ’ of a fable. 

149 %Petronylla Fynson' 199 Make of this mater an ap- 
pl icaciun. 1605 II. Jonson IW/one Ded., Application h 
now gruwne a trade with many; and there are that pro. 
fc‘ie to haue a key for the decyphering of cuery thing. 
x6jt Hornes t.rriafh. 11. xxvi. 143 The application of the 
l-aw to the portent case, ini Butler A Hal. 11. vii. 349 A 
fable or a parable, related without any application or moral. 
1769 Lett. Junius i. 10 'l*he facts . . are too notorious tn re- 
quire an application. _ 1833 Robertson Serin. Ser. 111. xvL 
1 ft Christian applications which flow out of this exposition. 
x88a A. Matkari.anr Consssnguiu. s, 1 wish to present the 
uicihod, and some applications. 
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fek The quality or capacity of being thus practi- 
cally used ; iclevancy, valid reference. 

IWl H. Rogers Introd. Burk ft Whs. 85 Matter which . . 
is or uni venal application. 1834 Faraday Exp. Res. lv. 
47$ It haa not that generality of application which can make 
it at any value. Mod. This has no application to present 
CMeumstances. < 

6* The action of applying one’s self closely to 
a task ; assiduous effort, attention, diligence. 

<803 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xx. f 13 The tenderness and 
want of application in some of the most ancient philosophers. 
1693 Mem. Count Teekely 111. 84 They had lately block'd 
up the Place with more Application than ever. 3717 Poke 
Let. to Blount Wlcs. 1737 V!. 58, 1 am obliged . . to give up 
my whole application to Homer. 1779 I. Moore View 
St k. II. ij^ Some application to other studies. s8n Lamb 
Elia 11. xxui, Application for ever so short a time kills me. 
b. ellipi. 'J he object of assiduous attention. 

>734 tr* Rollin' t Anc. Hist. IV. ix. zJa lie made it his 
sole application to gain their affections. 

+ 7 . Self-adaptation, compliance, deference, ob- 
sequiousness Obs. rare. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Leans . 1. iii. | 10 Not thnt I can tax or 
condemn the. .application of learned men to men in fortune, 
Ibid ., The like applications and stooping to points of necessity. 

8. Astr. The action of approaching. ? Obs. 

1594 J. Davis Seamans Seer. 1607) 6 Hie qunntitie of the 
Muonc m sep (ration and applicat on to and from the Sunnc. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astral xix. 108 Application is when two 
Planets are drawing neera together. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. 
Astral. 10 Application is stronger than Separation, either 
fur good or evil. 

9 . The action of making an appeal (obs ), request, 
or petition to a person ; the apjieal or request so 
made. 

1647 Cottrell Davitds Hist. Fr. (1678) 8 With pride . . 
slighting the applications of strangers. 1080 Burnet Roches- 
ter 1 16931 30 K requeue applications to (rod in prayer, a 1718 
Penn Life Wks. 1796 1. 74, 1 have not chosen this Way of Ap- 
plication (hy Letter J. 1808 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IV. 
63 In answer to various applications which have been made 
to me. 1883 Law Rep ., Queen’s B. 5 .1a An application was 
made on behalf of tile prosecutor for a remand. 

10 . A kind of needlework ; applique 1 . 

x86x Sala Ttv. round Clock 191 Coowob collars . . worked 
in Guipure, or crochet, or application. 

t Applid^*tioner. Obs. [f. prec. + -Kill.] 
One who makes an application or appeal. 

1710 4 Lett. Friend in N. Brit. iv. 98 Papists or Non- 
jurors, Applicationers, or Addrcssors. xyxo Managers' pro 
ijr Con 77 Some Remedy . . against Applicatiuncra and Oc- 
casional Abjururs. 

Applicative (wplikHtiv, -rtiv\ a. [f. L. ap- 
pl ic (it- (see Appliuatk) + -ivk : cf. Fr. applicati /.] 
Having the attribute of application. 

1. Oharacteiized by being put into actual or 
effective contact with anything. 

1680 Mordrn Geog. Red. 11685 980 All Meaiurc* . . are 
either Applicative or Receptive. The smallest Applicative 
Measure is a Burley corn. X7«3 W, Mather Vug. Man's 
Comp. (1797) 196 Applicative Measures, or Things measured 
outwardly. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 389 We wring 
from our souls their applicative strength, And bend to the 
cord the strong bow ol our ken. 

2 . Of or pertaining to putting into practice ; 
practical. 

1638 Penit. Con f. viii. (1657' 9*6 The Priest . . absolveth 
from sin, t. applicative, s. and dispraiiive. a 3703 Burkitt 
On N. T. Matt, xxyi, 75 The remembrance of Christ's 
words, was an applicative And feeling remembrance of 
them. 186a in Land. Rev.oy Aug. 170 His genius is wholly 
applicative, for he invents nothing. 

1 3 . Relative ; practical as opposed to formal . 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. i. ff 15 II. 64, I did not mean 
Succession in thut proper and formal sense, but only a vir- 
tual, applicative or rulalive Succession. 

A’ppEoatively, atlv. rare - *. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
Uy way of application ; practically. 

1668 H. Murk Div. Dial. i. 1 15 II. 6s (Notl properly and 
formally, hut only virtually and applicative! y. 

Applicator (ne’plik^tdj). rare. [a. I.. 'ap- 
plicator, n. of ngent f. applicdre to Apply.] He 
who (obs.) or that which applies ; spec, an instru- 
ment for medical application. 

*659 Gaudkn Tears o/Ch. 494 (D.) Such quacking appli- 
cations and applicators a* are no way apt for the work. 1876 
Barthoi.ow Mat. Mrd.i 1879) 017 The solid caustic may ue 
quickly brushod over the mucous membrane, or a concen- 
trated solution may be applied with a suitable ' applicator.' 

t A*ppIicato:rUy, a*iv. Obs. [f. Iiext + -LY*.] 
Iiy way of application ; cf. Application 3. 

1633 Hi*. Mountagu App. Cjrsar 194 (T.) Faith is .. said 
to justify . . instrumental fy or applicatorlly. 1638 Baxter 
Saving Faith | 5. 33 To bo applicatorily my Saviour in 
particular. 

Applicator? («'plik 4 taii\ a. and sb. [f. L. 

applied /- ^see A 1*1 Lie ate) +-OBY.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the property of applying (a thing to 
effective or practical use). 
c 1340 Coverdalk Christs Cross v . Wks, IL 949 A sacrifice 
. . not only applicatory, but also propitiatory, because it ap- 
plieth the propitiatory sacrifice of CVrisl. a 1631 Donne 
Select. (1840) 190, I may perish without I have this applica- 
tory faith. i6g Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 11a Revelations . . 
not explicatory or applicatory of Scripture, a 1703 Burkitt 
On N. 7 *., Rom., Pm., The applicatory or practical part 
of this epistle. 1833 Lynch Setfdmpr. vi. 159 Some other 
supplementary remark of an exhortative and applicatory kind, 
•f 2. Proper to be applied, applicable. 


<849 Bum Eng. Tmprev. Jmpr. (1653) 33 The remedies 
being eauaitv aanllcatorv to both- 

t i. Making application, appeal, or request Obs, 
1833 Baxter Chr. Costcard 4 We apeak of Ministers Ap- 
plicatory. 1873 Marvell Rek. Trusts/. 11. (16741 833 Appli- 
catory discourses. 

fB. sb. A means of applying to practical use. 
i860 Ike. Tavlom Worthy Commun. L f 4. 71 Faith is the 
Inward applicatory. a 1807 — Serm. III. ii. (JLj All these 
. need no other applicatory but a plain ex- 
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t AnppUeatnre. Obs. ran - 1 . [£ as prec. 4- 
•URK.J* Application 4. 

183a Gauls Magastrom. 50 Whether those principles . . 
true in astronomic be of a right applicature in astrologie? 

Applied (iplai-d), ppl. a . Tf. Apply v. + -ml 
1 1. Folded. Obs. ran. 


e teoo To serve a Lord In Buboes BA. 367 The boteler . . 
shall brynjre fort he clenly dressed and fayre applyed I'AbUl- 
clothis. Ibid. 373 A longe townile applyed dowble. 

2 . Put to practical use ; practical, as distinguished 
from abstract or theoretical. 

1638 Art (f. Beauty (166a) ai6 In their applied sense or 
meaning. 183a Babbage Ecou. Mauttf. xxxv. 379 The ap- 
tied sciences. x8o6 Aw. Thomson Laws iff 1 %. Introd. 5 
Applied logic (as distinguished from pure>. 
tAppliodly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. 4- 
-ly 2 .J Iiy or in practical application. 

1635 Br. Mountagu App, Caesar 367 (T.) Such acts as bee 
of themselves, or applicdly, acts of religion and piety. 

Appliftr (aplarw). ff. Apply v. + -eh ij He 
who, or that which, applies. 

1363 Cai fihm. Amsw. Treat. Cross (1846) ooo Either the 
collector of this tale was a liar, or you a fond applier. 1807 
Hieron IVks. I. 493 The immediate . . applyer of the new- 
birth vnto the conscience. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. 111 . 67 
Such fabie Applyers and Censuren are too busy abroad. 
18x9 Edin. Rev. XXX II. 379 The .. first applier fof gas 
light). 1863 Owen in Reader 499/3 The applier of the leniu 

Appiiment, variant of Applymknt. 

Appling (arpliq), vbl. sb. [f. Appi Kv.t -ino 1 .] 
The process of forming an apple or similar growth. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hush. I. iu 104 Prevent their (seed- 
ling potatoes] appling or bottling. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Hewn { i8ij) 197 The appleing of the potatoc keeps the 
mould in continual motion. 


t Appli que, appli‘k6, V. Obs. [a. later Fr. 
applique-r, ad. 1 .. applicdre .1 By-form of Api ly v. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/3 He . . applykd on his wayc 
and with ryght grete hoost arryued into egypte. s«8 
Wakuk Alexis’ Seer. (15681 8 b, Anye tender place of the 
bodye . . whoreunto a man dare not applicque any strong or 
smurtyng thyng. 

II Appliqnd (apl/k^ # sb. [Fr., pa. pple. of ap- 
pliauer (see prec ), used as sb.J \\ ork applied to 
or laid on another material ; spec. A trimming cut 
out in outline and laid on another surface. Also 


i.i metal work ; and fig. Ilencc appliqudd. 

1841 1 )‘ Israeli Amen. Lit. (1850) II. 198 Like all rapid in- 
laycra, the appltqud did not fit to nis [Voltaire’s] work. x88o 
Firm. Weekly Post 1/5 A new sort of work at the art school* 
..is applique?, on satin or velvet. x88x New York Art 
Intcrch. 97 Oct. 03/1 Bands of contrasting materials are fre- 
quently appliqucd with fancy stitches. 1883 Standard 
96 June 3/3 Appliqud, cut from cambric, and laid on net 
by means of point stitches. 

Applet (&plp*0, v. [f. Plot, apparently after lot, 
allot .J To divide into plots or parts ; to apportion. 

1847 J 1 -** Taylor Dissuasive 1. L § 3 Rightly applotted 
according to every man’s need. 1648 Articles of Peace 
xxvii. in Milton's Wks. 1738 I. 317 Power to applot, raise 
and levy Means with Indifferency and Equality, a 1887 
Petty Pot. Arith. v.95 Might not the Taxes be equally ap- 
plotted. x88a G. O. Trevelyan Sp. in Pari. 30 June, That 
any charge for additional constabulary shall be applotted 
ratcably upon all rateable hereditaments. 

Applotment (£p]p'tm£nt). [f. Applot v. + 
-MKNT.l Division into plots ; apportionment. 

1648 Articles 0/ Peace xxvii, And for the Arrears of all 
former Applotments, Taxes, and other public Dues. 3697 
Phil, 'trams. XIX. 6so Their Survey* and Applotments of 
l<andn, between Neighbour and Neighbour. 1738 Carte 
Ormonde II, 61 To raise the money charged on them by 
way of applotment. 188s Hkaly Sp. in Pari. 30 June, Pre- 
mises. . unoccupied at the date of any such applotment. 

Applo*tting f vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +-inu *.] - prec. 

1648 Articles o/T’cace xxvii. The applotting, subdividing, 
and levying of the said Public Assessments. 

t Applu-mb&tnre. Obsr* [ad. med.L. ap- 
plumbdtura , f. afplumbd-re to apply lead to, solder, 
f. ad to + plumbum lead.] * A joining or soldering 
with lead.’ Blount Glossogr . 1656. 

Apply (aplai ), v. Forms : 4-6 aplie, 5 aplye ; 
4-6 applie, 5 6 applye, 6-apply. fa. OF r. aplie -r 
L. applicant, f. ap- = ml- to+ plied -re to fold. 
Cf. Applique, a. later Fr. appiiqucr.\ 

I. To put a thing into practical contact with 
another. 

1 . trans. To bring into, or place in, more or less 
prolonged contact, or effective proximity ; to put 
close to ; e.p. to apply a light, heat, a foot-rule to. 
Formerly said of bringing together men or things 
generally ; also of fastening or sticking. 

138a Wycuf k Sam. xiv. 38 ApUeth hidir [1388 Biynge p 
hidur] alia the corners of the puple. xjM — Numb, xvl 5 
He schal applie to hym hooli men. 1398 Trrviba Barth. 
De P. R. v. xxiiL (1495* * 3 ° His (a frogges] tongue is apHed 
the mouth afore, xgjp Palbcr. 434/1 , 1 applye one thyng 
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«o M«w, Jle appticfue. Applyethem togyther, and than 
you shall ee there is a treat difference. 1035 Austin Med. 
197 Thomas applyod Christ to himselfe by touching. 1718 
Pore Iliad 1. 760 Each to hb lips applied tha nectar’d urn. 
dS4 Scorrsan in OrFs Cine* Sc. Cheat, 333 On applying 
heat to the retort. 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. Insect* l 
18 The head b applied against the breast, 
b. csp. in Gcom. To bring lines or figures into 
contact extending over some space or area. 

«66o Barrow Euclid 1. Ax. viii, The parts of the one being 
applyod to the parts of the other. 1693 Aungham Gcom. 
Epit. te A right line is said to be applied in a Circle, when 
the ends thereof fall upon the circumference. s 8 fe Tod- 
humtm Euclid 1. iv, If the triangle ABC be applied to DEF 
so that the point A may be on D. 

1 2. intr. a. To come into contact, join itself, 
attain /a b. To be in contact, fit closely, adhere, 
stick to. Obs. 

f 1374 Chaucbk Boeih. v. iv. 161 pe moeuynge of )m reaoun 
of inaakynde ne may nat moeuen to, hat is to sein, applien, 
orioygnen, to he siiuplicite of he deuyne prescience, c 1435 
I .vi Mi, Bochas vu. v. 11554) 169 a, Kuery vyce to other doth 
applye. 1330 Paiscjn. 434/2, 1 applye or cleave.. as glue 
dothe to a tree or thynges that be glued. Je adhere. 1893 
Mullen in Phil. Trans. XV 11 . 694 This Sand did apply 
to the Magnet. 1793 Smraton EdystoneL. § xet The man- 
ner in which it [the building) was to apply to the rock. 

3. tram, To place (a plaster, unguent, or the like) 
in effective contact with the body ; hence ; to ad- 
minister a remedy of any kind. 

1341 K. Copland Gordon's Quest. Cymrg.. Wherfore are 
horse leaches applyed T 1379 Langham Card. Health (1633) 
459 Apply the luyce to any wound. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 
111. ii. 450 He apply (toj your eie gentlelouer, remedy. 1747 
in Cot. Rec . Penn. V. 93 The most speedy Remedy, which . . 
is not in our Power to Apply. 1806-31 A. Knox Rem. 
1 18441 1 . 45 Such palliatives as it is fully in his.. power to 
apply. Afoti. Apply a mustard plaster to the chest. 

4. Jig and transf. To administer to, to bring 
(a thing) to bear upon, in order to produce an 
effect. 

1396 Sfbmsrr F. Q. 11. xit. 39 To Guyon . . Their pleasaunt 
tunes they sweetly thus applyde. 1633 Ur. Hall Hard Texts 
5, I .. can only apply unto you the outward sign of baptism. 
1646 Fuller Wounded t ousc. (1841) 989 To apply comfort to 
him who is not . . ready for it. 18x7 j as. Mill Brit. India 11 . 
v. v. jus They applied coercion to the English resident. 

5. To put to a social use or purpose ; lo devote, 
appropriate to. 

c 1460 I.ydu. in Ret. Ant. 1 . 157 The best montell.. Hole 
to tluselfalway do not applye. c 2460 Fohtksi.uk >4 bs. Lim. 
Afnn. (1714) 44 Pondage and Tonnage . . owght to be applyyd 
only to the kepyng of the See. 1667 8 Marvell Corr. 87 
’Wks. 1879 5 II. 234 The Poll money hath likewise been ap- 
plyd to the use of the warre. 1793 Smraton Kdystone L. 
§ 146 Having procured a carpenter to be applied to that 
purpose. 184B Mill Pot. Econ. v.v.fi The act of directing 
industry to a particular employment is described by the 
phrase * applying capital* to the employment. 

6. To put to use ; to employ, spend, dispose of. 

150a Arnold Chron. (1811) 976 Whether ony executor . . 

npplyo or appropir ony thing of the goodie of the deed man. 
x$M La. Berners Gout BA. M. AnreL (1546)0, [He] hadde 
applied the tnostc parte of hb lyfe in warre. >7x0 Steele 
.spec/. No. 485 f a Knife or a pistol, if he finds stomach to 
apply them. 183a Hr. Martinrau Life in Wilds ii. a8 They 
know how to apply their labour. 

7. To make use of (a word) in special reference 
to, or to describe or characterize (a thing). 

i6a8 Coke On Lift, 121/9 Regardant . . is . . only applyed 
to a villeine. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 111. x. (R.) He tnat 
applied the words . . to ideas different to those to which the 
common use applies them. 1877 Lyttbil Landm. 1. i. 17 
'Hie word fell b applied to rocky heights, peaks, and cliffs. 

8 . To bring [a law, rule, teat, principle, etc.) 
into contact with facts, to bring to bear practically, 
to put into practical operation. (Cf. to apply a 
foot-rule to a wall, a test to a mineral, a principle 
to actions.) 

1386 Cor. an Haven Health (1636) 293 These precepts. . 
must bee applyed particularly to every man's owne estate. 
1734 Sherlock Due. (1750) 1 . i. 35 The Difficulty is, how to 
apply thb Rule. 1810 Coleridge Friend (1805) 125 The 
principles which our understandings are to apply. 1839 
Ecce Homo iv. 39 I)j applying practical tests. 

0. To give (to a general, theoretical, or figura- 
tive statement) a specific reference to a particular 
instance : to use it os relative or suitable to. 

r X373 Wyclif Set. Whs. 187c 11 . 394 Wordb .. which 
semen best |>us to be aplied. <309 Fisher Whs. (1876) 089 
Which dyalogue 1 wolde applye vnto tide noble prynces. 
1639 Pkarson Creed (*.839) 305 The apoetle repeated the 
words of the Psalmist, and then applied them. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones (1836) 11 . xi. ix. 8» To apply all thb to the 
Boeotian writers. 1767 Fordvck Serm. Yog. Worn. 11 . xi. 
169, 1 leave you to apply the remark, nu Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 111. xvii. 018 Two ways in which UUS deep truth 
applies itself. 

10. intr. To have a practical bearing upon, a 
valid or suitable reference to. 

ins Palry Hor. Paul. 1. 3 *11118 test applies to every sup- 
position. 163s Maurice Proph. 4 Kings x8 Thb observa- 
tion applies to Saul's history. 1866 J. Martinrau Ess. I. 
95 It will apply no less to our own case, 
fll. trims. To connect with attributive!/ or 
causally, to refer, ascribe. Obs. 

>388 Gown Cenf. III. in Unto this signe Cl e. Virgo] is 
Augit applied. 1330 Palbgr. 434/0 , 1 applye or assyne the 
cauM of a mater to a persona, JaStribue: I applye the 
cause heroftn the malyce of Satume. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 
396 Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply'd To one 
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fl2. To connect with by association of simi- 
larity, compare, liken. Obs. 

1388 Melus Briefs Instr. B iij, A merchant may be ap- 
plied vnto Argus. 1661 Tatham Loud. Tri. in Heath 
Grocers ' Comp, (i860) 489 My woes may aptly be apply'd to 
theirs That lost their king. 

II. To bring oneself into close practical contact 
with a pursuit. 

18. To give or devote (any faculty) assiduously to 
some pursuit, or to do something. 

r 1450 Pol. Xet. 4 L. Poems { 1866)49 Of here beaute sum- 
whAt too say 1 will applye my wittes all. 1330 Palsor. 


434/a, I applye or gyve my mynde to a thyng, , 

1333 Cover dale Ps. lxxxix. 19 That we maye applies ours 
hertes vnto wysadome. 1673 Ray fount. Low Conntr. eoo, 
1 applyed my mind to consider . . the physical reason of it 
1(746 Hkrvry Medit. (1818) 160 Apply your thoughts to 
religion. Mod. He does not apply Ins mind to hb lessons. 
14. red. To set oneself closely to a task or to do 
something. 

a 1400 Cov. ATyst. 34, 1 wyl (forthwith applye me therto. 
1477 Earl Rivers tL'axton) Dictes 9 Applying him self to 
do good dedis. 1394 J. Dickenson Arisbas <1878' 88 He 
and nia accursed companions applied themselves wholly to 
myrth. 1631 Markham Way to Wealth 1. 1. ii. (i668> 19 [He] 
stubbornly applyes himself to disobey you. 17s 1 Addison 
Sped. No. 1 pi, I applied myself., to my Studies. (8x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi. x88 She . . applied herself to her sister's 
relief. 1874 Blackif Se(fCult. 70 He could apply himself 
. . to comprehend tuo such antipodal characters. 

16. intr. in same sense: To attend assiduously (to). 


_ Digby Afyst. iii. 1982 My londdes to gyddyn I must 
a-plye 7 1603 Siiaks. Much. 111. It 30 Let ^our 1 


„ , _ Siiaks. Mach. 111. ... „ 

apply to Banquo. 1740 Chester?. Lett. 


it remembrance 
ix. 16^ The more 


K >u apply, the easier you will find your learning. >774 
alu pax Anal. Rom. Law( 1795) Pref. x6 Those who apply 
to the study of the Common Law. (817 W. Taylor in 
Month. Rev. I.XXX 1 II. 402 He applied lo English litera- 
ture, BrontK J. Eyre {i 857; 103 , 1 found my pupil 

. . disinclined to apply. 

f 16. trans. 1 o devote one's energy to, to handle 
vigorously ; to wield, practise, a. one’s business, 
or any pursuit or activity, b. an implement or 
tool. Obs. and replaced by Ply. 

T 1493 Ptumptm Corr. 123 That the poor man for dread 
dare not apply his busines. 1332 Elyot Gov. (1834) xu 
Quintius . . repaired again to his plough and upplied it diii- 


Harrison England 1. 11. i. s8 A notable spurre unto all . . to 
applie their bookes. 16x6 Sukfi.. ft Markh. Conntr. Farm 
301 You shall apply him [the horse] at least three or foure 
tunes a day. s66e Fuller Wor/hiesix 840' III. 402 That he 
might the more effectually apply his private devotions. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 964 The birds thir quire apply, 
f 17. To keep at (a person) with (something pre- 
sented to his attention). Obs . ; but see Ply. 

1339 Afyrr. Mag., DA. Suffolk xxiL x [They] applyed the 
Parliament with billes. 1390 Swinrumn Testaments 941 [It 
she) busily applie him with sweete and flattering speeches. 
1394 Willobie in Shahs. C. Praise xo Apply her still with 
dy vers thinges. 

III. To bend, conform, or adapt to. 

18. trans. To bend (the mind or oneself), rcjl. To 
comply, conform, be subservient to. Obs. 

14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sow/e 1. xxxvi. 40 As lie wylle that shal 


apply To the counsayl 

ley n't Fort, in Fumivafl MS. Ball. 1 . 406 WKoly apply- 
ing® himselfe to the Kings humour. x6oa H eylin Cosmogr. 
iil (1673) 8/x Applying themselves unto the times, they were 
alwaies favourable to the strongest. 

1 19. intr. To comply, hearken, consent to. Obs. 

c 1460 Play Sacr. 825 Onto our prayers lltow host applyed. 
1494 F abyan 4 The Scottes that neuer coude apply To kepe 
theyr Allegeaunce. a 1533 Udall Roister D. iv. v, To bee 
his wife 1 ne graunt nor apply. 1333 87 Foxk A.hM. (1596) 
88/a If she would applie to nb request, she should be . . set 
at libertie. 

f20. refl. To adapt or suit oneself to, to bait. Obs. 

IS74 tr. Marlorafs A Poe. 3 Ood applieth himselfe not a little 
vnto our affections. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. 1 7 They 
foil sometimes in applying themselves to particular persons. 

+ 21. intr. its in prec.) Obs. 

0430 Lonrlicii Grail xxxiii, 996 A 1 mancre of delicasye 
That to ony mannes wyt may applye. /bid. xxvil. 141 
Wengea that lyhtly wolde folae And aplyen to his flyht. 
1308 Shako. Merry W. 11. ii. 947 Would it apply well to the 
venemency of your affection that I should, etc. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, il xxii. • j The precedent state or disposition, 
un to w hich we do apply. 

IV. To bend or direct a ship, one's course, one- 
self, one’s words to. (Cf. L. applicare (navem), and 
Accost, Address.) 

+22. trans. To bring (a ship) to land ; to direct 
or steer (a ship, her course, one’s course, etc). Obs. 

1376 Sib T. Smith in Wright’s Lett.Q . Elis. (1838) II. 33 
To whether haven I shall applie my ship. 1996 Srsnshh 
F. Q. v. Iv. 91 To whom hb course * * ” * ~ 


my ship. 1396 brsNSKH 
he hastily applide. 16x3 
1 . 19 To a grove at hand 


W. Brownr Brit. Fast. 1. L (1779) I. 
her steps applide. 

+ 28. re/t. To direct oneself, make one's way (by 
ship or otherwise) to. Obs . 

ri43B Lomkuch Grant 11 . (33 To theke contra he wolde 
don hem aplye. «« 6 t 8 Raleigh Obeerv. (163*) 45 Light 
things apply themselves upwards. 

+ 24. intr. ft. To Und, arrive, b. To steer, pro- 
ceed, betake oneself) go. Obs. 

136a Wyclif 1 Mate. Hl 49 The oost applied®, or tondide, 


APPOINT. 

at the coostb of hem. c 1430 Lonbijch Grail xkL 4 x .JVf 
schip 10 be rock® gan aplye. >348 State Papers Hen. FV//, 
1. 816 With the nexte lludde . . we entend tapplye towardee 
Dover. >66e R. Mathew Vnl. Akh. « 89. uf A Woman 
taken sick of a violent Fever . . presently applied to her Bed. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc.i 1703 99 [Hefthen lets it go again, 
so that it swiftly applies to its first position. *788 Mastih 
Nat. Hist. 1 . 17 In such prodigious shoals do the Fllchaids 
apply to the Cornish Coasts. 18x9 J. W iijion Diet. AstmL 
to I'laneti preceding apply to those that follow. 

+ 26. trans. To go to, visit. Obs. rate. 

1396 Chammah Hiatt xl 6x (N.) He applied each place 
so lost. 

+ 26. trans. To address or di:ect (wowU) to. Obs, 

ICf. 1396 in 4.] 1667 Milton P. L. x. 17a Co* at lam To 
Satan, first in sin, his doom apply'd, 'I hough in mysterious 
terms, a 1744 Pops (J.) Sacred vows and mystic song ap- 
ply'd To gnsly Pluto. 

+ 27. reft. To apply oneself : in same sense as 
next. Obs. 

( 6 §b T. B. Worcester's Apophth. 92 . 1 spied a young man 
. . I applyed myself to him. 1691 1. H[alk] New Invent. 
53 Howard and Company further applyed themselves to . . 
the Admiralty in their nutnble Memorial. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. «7 P3 An old Woman applied herself to me for 
my Charity. 1743 M. Tomlinson Prof. Birthr. 18 Apply 
ourselves to Persons of Learning and Integrity. 

+ 28. intr . with to. a. To appeal to, address 
(obs.). b. To address oneself for information or 
aid, to have recourse, make application to. (Also 
pass. e.g. I have been applied to for a certificate.) 

? c (& 4*1 £ockms ( J.) Clod knows every faculty and poNsion. 
and iu what manner they can be most successfully applied 

- . II .... / VV .. 'in...*. u>Ua n cnl •> ,a 


land. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 163 He applied only to their 
honour, as gentlemen, for protection. 1774 J. Hryant Mylhoi. 
1 . 48 His temples were applied to os oracular. 1793 Smbaton 
E ay stone L. | 969 On applying to the bridle . . we found 
that the chaiu was dragging upon the rocks. xSoa Mar. 
Edgewokih Moral T, (1816) 1 . xii. 98 A friend .. to whom 
she resolved to apply in her distress. *849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 81 Exiles, who had come . . to apply for succour. 

i Apply, sb. Obs. [f. prcc*vb.J 
. iTy, trim, state. 

n 1600 Sir Fgeir 43 (Jam.) They found him in a good apply 
Doth hay and com and bread hint by. 

2. Application. 

CoLviL Whigs Suppiic. (1751' 71 For the apply will 
be to Sharp. x68x Loud. Gao. inJdiv/j We envy much their 
more early Apply. 

Applying (ipUi-iij), vbl. sb. [f. Apply v. + 
-ing l .J Application. (Hut now mostly gerundial.) 

1. A putting into practical contact, into practice, 
into relation with specific cases. 

1338 Starkey England X71 In the applying of (lie ground 
to cite plowgh. SO07 Hi brow Wks. 1. 451 Being, by the 
powerfull applying of the word, conuicted of sin. 1633 
Gauden Hierasp. 95 Proportionable applying* of all orderly 
and prudential means fur union. 

2. Assiduous practice or attention ; plying. 
c 1380 Wyclif Clerks Possess, xxx. Wks. 1B80, 134 To triste 
more in special preynge ft appliynge of synful men. 1341 
Hyrdr Pived Instr. Ckr. Wont. (1599) Bvij, The applying 
of their worke is basted of. >6xe Hrinslky Lud. Lit. «n 
Continuall applying brings leartiing, and the credit of a 
school®. 

+ Applyingly, adv. Obs. rare - l . [f. applying 
j>r. pple. -LY'vj With application ; assiduously. 

164B Samdkrson at Serm. Ad. Aul. xvL (1673) 236 I<et us all 
. . spplyingly consider whether it can be reasonable. 

Applyke , var. Applique, obs. by-form of Apply v. 
+ ApplyanftS&t. Obs. Also appllment. [f. Ap- 
ply v . + -meet ; cf. employment .] - Application, 
Appliance. 

s6qa J. Webster Induct. Mars ton's Matcont. Wks. <1857) 
326 1 hey will wrest the doings of any man to their own base 
mid malicious appliments. 1613 Latham Falconry ( 16331 67 
Without any medicine, scowring, or other inward appliments. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. e Pet. ii. 0 An inconsiderate applyment 
ofthcmaelves to another's will. 

II AppOggiftturft(<ippo:dd^It/7T&). Afus. [It., 
f. apfoggiare to lean upou, re»t. Cf. Appui.] A 
grace-note or passing tone prefixed as a support 
to au essential note of a melody. Also transf. 
A prop, a point of support. 

*783 Chambers Cyci. Supp., Appoggiatura is commonly 
marked by a smaller kind of note. 1833 Colcriim.k Table 
T. 989 In the latter [NonnuSiTryphiodortisJ . . All th e«/- 
poggiaturns of time are lost. 1873 Ousklby Harmony xvilL 
2t» Accented auxiliary notes are usually called appoggia - 
turns, am they ere supposed to be a kind of buttress or lean- 
ing support to the note before which they are placed. 

Appoint (ipoi nt), v. Forms : 4 6 apolnt(e, 
apoynt(e, 4 -yappoynt(e, 5 ap(p)unot, appoynot, 
apoinot, 5 -appoint. Aphet. 5-7 point. [a.OFr. 
apointc-r, •ter, fid point to the point, intocondition : 
sec Point. Sometimes refashioned after med.L. ap- 
punetdre, whence also some of the sensesVere taken. 
The chief senses were already developed in OF* 
and did not Appear in logical order in Eng.] 

L To come, or bring matters, to a point ; agree, 
arrange, settle. 

1 1 . intr, (and pass.) usually with inf. or subord. 
cl . : To come to a point about a matter in discus- 
sion, to agree, settle, arrange definitely. Obs . 

rim Chaucer Troy tut in. 403 Apoyntedyn Ail warly . . 
how fern they wold precede. X460 Teuton Lett. 461 11 . 113 
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APPOIKT. 

Sir John Faitolff and your said besccher oomenauntyd and 
apoynted be writync for the ad id mater. 1488 w4 <7. Dorn. 
Cane. 93 (Jam.) It iii , 


npoynted be writyng for the add mater. .'.488 Act. Dow. 
Cone. 93 0am.) It is apunctit and accurdit. sga§ Mona 
JJgre&ee iv. Wks. *8a/« jTwyr intent and purpose that they 
appoynt upon, idea Sir w. Cora in Shahs. C . Praise oa 
Thy* ye apointed tube pUyd to Morowc night. 1660 Hist. 
Jude}, iv. 50 They appointed to sell ten brace of Huckca. 

b. To make an appointment arch. (This and the 
two following senses were evidently influenced by 
the earlier It 7 .) 

tg@$ Hawks Past. Pita*, xxix, At xL of the clocke, in the 
ny^ht . . They did appoynt for to fulfyll this worke. 1711 
Hi/dm-li. Sped. No. 77 P9 'The very place where he had ap- 
pointed to bo. tSoe Max. Edgeworth Moral T . (i8i6> 1. 
too Gentlemen, who had appointed to meet him at . . Berlin. 

2. tram. To fix by amtngement the time or place 
of (a meeting) ; to arrange, arch . 

tan Siiakr. Tit. A. iv. iv. toe Appoint the meeting, Even 
at n»H father's house, rigg Hkywooo Eng. Trav. 111. Wks. 
I V. 54 Heere all the Countrey Gentlemen Appoint A friendly 
meeting. 

3. tram. To make an appointment for a meeting 
with (a person). (Cf. disappoint, to break an up* 
pointment with.) 

sgaB Gammum in Pocock Roc. R*f 1 . 1 . 99 Appointing us 
to the repair again the next day. stfes Manmmgmam in 
Shah*. C. Praiu 45 Shea appointed him to coma that night. 
ST* Gav Beggar* Op. 11. a, I appointed him at this hour. 
1707 W. Tavlob in Month. Rev. XXI 11 . 381 She then up- 
points him decent iously in the bath house. 

1 4. tram. To bring to a point, settle, decide (a 


1707 W. Tavlob in Month. Rev. XXIII. 381 She then up- 
points him decent iously in the bath house. 

1 4. tram. To bring to a point, settle, decide (a 
thing disputed). Ohs. rare. 

a sfif Donkk Bimthan . (1644) 79 Almost all the points con- 
troverted . . may be decided and appointed by it [this law). 

1 6. reft and pass. To bring oneself to the |>oint 
or resolution ; to make up one's mind, resolve, de- 
termine. Ohs. 

Ciiauckr Merck. T. 351 He at the last appointed 
him on on. Ibid. 37a He was appoynted (i»,r. apoyntvd, 
-ointed] thcr he wold abyde. igig More Rich. Ill, Wks. 
34A Yf you appoint your wife to tary here. 1390 Crowley 
Wait to Wealth 373 Apolnte thy sells therfora to beare it. 

6 . intr. To determine, resolve, purpose, arch. 

r 1440 Generyd. nao Of euery ward to make a captcyn 
K first he appoynted in cspeclail ipf Moxic Com/, apt. 
Trib. ill. Wks. ists/a And appointe in his heart . . that . . he 
would rather dye tlmii forsake y* faith. sAss Biblk a Sam. 
xvii. u The Lord had appointed to defeats the good counsell 
of AhUhopheL 17*0 Da fot fii*t. Plague 11 To appoint 
to go away. 

II To determine authoritatively, prescribe, de- 
cree, ordain. 

7. tram. To determine authoritatively, prescribe, 
fix (a time, later a place) for any act. 

1393 Gowkb Con/. III. 67 He wolde his time kepe As he, 
which* hath his hours apointed. 1596 Shako, i Hen. IF, 
1. ii. 190 We wil . . appoint them a place of meeting, xtfag 
Baton Ess. (Arb.) 576 Pointing days for pitched fields, xyaa 
Dk For MolL FL (1840) 317 The time appointed for execution. 


"Vi., *%f Mksival* Rotes. Bmp. <1863) 1 Y. xxxii. 4 The 
citizen* appointed to all the higher magistracies, 
b. with complement : {for obs.) to be on official. 
jig ®L ,IL . K 8 ^ so appoint me ruler oner the 

pj jjf °£ *hs Lord, dgi Hobbes Leviath. in. xl 853 He 
apfiuled Joshua for the Generali of their Army, xygp 
KoWSIvon Hitt. Seotl. 1 . 11. 117 Bonot was appointed go- 
vernor of Orkney, ilg Kkiohtlby Hist. Eng., Cranmer 
was appointed to be her confessor, 
d. limply. 

sgkflTiNnAi.r. Lnhe x. 1 The Lorde apoynted other seventie 
also, 1667 Milton P. L. vl 808 Vengeance is his, or whoso 
he aole appoints. Mod. Who appointed you, then? 

18. To ordain, set up, nominate, establish (an 
officer ; and in Law a trustee, guardian, etc.). 

ett/ho For - rescue Ah*. A Lim, Mon. (1714) iiu A chefle 
Ruler . . chosyn and appointyd 1 y the Kyng. xtao Pets/. 
• 6 In Froude Hitt. Eng. \. 194 The said prelates .. op- 
pointed . . appraysers, and other ministers for the appro) a- 
tkm of Testaments. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 1 P9 We have 
appointed a Committee. *7« Bl.ACKSTONK CotHM. 1. 46a 
'1 his he may do (choose his own guardian] unless one I a 
appointed \ y the father. 1875 Haves Holy Rons. Eiup. ix. 
15a Henry deposed them all, and appointed their successor. 
1883 F. Pollock Land Law* 61 The father was empowered 
to appoint persons of his own choice to be his children** 
guardians. 


III. To put into proper state or condition, 
Cf. Appoint sh. 2 , ana Fr. ett bon point.) 


Baton Ess. (Arb.) SjrfiPtiinting days for pitched fields. iyaa 
Dk For MolL FL (1840) 317 The time appointed for execution. 

8 . To ordain authoritatively, prescribe, establish, 
fix : a. that it shall be ; b. a thing. 

iMt Stakkkv England eg liras hyt was . . mppoyntyd by 
wyadome and pollycy, that ever., they achold be |ko| 
gouemyd. 1611 Biblk Gen. xxx. 08 And he said. Appoint 
me thy wages, and I will gras it. stag Shako. Hen. Fill. 
l i. 74 Why . . took® he vpon him . . t’appoint Who should 
attend on him f tigs Caxlyi.k Sort. Ret. 11. x. Strangely . . 
it is appointed that Sound . . should ba the most continuing 
of all things. 1890 M c Coaii Div, Govt. 11. L (1874) 139 The 
lawn . . arc appointed by God. 

t 9. To decree, assign, or grant, authoritatively 
or formally (a thing to a person). Obs. 

S494 Fahvan l iv, 11 He be net or apoynted to hym the 
Count re 6f Walya. 1940 ffonsek. Ord. an That there be 
one chamber appointed for two Masters of tho household. 
1601 Shakj*. JhI. C. iv. i. jo, I do appoint him store of 
Frouender. 1764 Pbihstlky £$s. Edue. in Ltd. Hitt . »8 
Let him appoint rewards to those who aliall liandlo the sub- 
ject in the most judicious manner. 

10. Law. To declare, in exercise of an authority 
conferred for that purpose, the destination of specific 
property. Cf. Awointmknt 7 . 

1601 Act 41 Else. iv. 1 1 Uses and Intents . , for whiche 
they were given, limited, assigned, or appointed. 187a 
Davidson Concise Priced. 310 A power to appoint to 1 issue 1 
includes all issue, however remote, sMg Daily New* 16 Nov. 
9/1 He should not allow any power to the wife to appoint 
by will in favour of the husband. 

11. To ordain, destine, devote (a person or thing) 
a. to or for a fate or purpose, area. 

tga6 Tinoai.k 1 The**, v. a God hath not apoynted us unto 
wrath [so in lilt and ilti Revised^ 160K Rowlands Hell* 
Hr. Loose 47 To their deserued deaths they are appoynted. 
1603 Bacon Ess. (Arb. » 550 If you due not point any of the 
lower roomes for a dining place of aenianta. ivia Buuukll 
Sped. No. 404 r 1 The Creator . . has appointed every thing 
to a certain Use. 

b. to do or suffer something, arch. 

1498 Ldl Botmwem. in Ellis Ooig. Lett. 1. is 1. 03 He has 
na wach hot y* kings, auoincut to be about him. tgsi Ttn. 
dalu Acts xxvii. a A ship . . apoynted to aaylo by the costea 
off Asia, sfy a Covkrdalk P*. xliv. ae Aa shape apoynted 
lo be slayne. lisg Cboonk Body of Man 406 (Theyldo ap- 
poynt the Patient to lie long vpon his backs, syaa Dk Fob 
MolL FL (1840) 310 Nest day I was appointed to be tried. 
1738 BuTi.se Anal 11. 410 Assistance, which nature . . ap- 
points them to afford. 

19. To ordain or nominate a person ft. to an office, 
or to perform functions. 


i]g Ord. HotpDedl 1 l> v. Tbs Clerke . . is appointed to 
many Kecepta and Payments. 1711 Addison Sped. No, 30 
f 4 The Quean of die Country appointed two Men to attend 


(Cf. Appoint sb. 2, and I* r. en bon point.) 

1 14. trans. To put in suitnble order or condition; 
to prepare, make ready. Obs. in gen. sense. 

ig9gGowi'R Con/. H. 151 Yet ahuld ne nought apoint his 
herte With jelousy. 1*40 Hvmdk Fives* Jnstr. Chr. Wow. 

( 1 59 a 1 N viij. Appoint thy self, that thou maiest in such wise 
bindr him unto thee with love, igflg Stanyhumht A me/s 
11. (Arh. . C4 'Fhey brnndihh weapon* Hhnrt> cdgde, to slaghter 
apoinctcd ( I. neci /arata]. 181$ H kvwood Four Prent . 1. 
Wks. 1 1. 940 Prepare to meet them and appoint our powers. 
15. esp. To equip completely, fit out, furnish; to 
accoutre. Obs. exc. in pa. pule. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 55 Thus appoynted she mounted 
cm horeebacke. igai Tindalb Luke xvii, 8 Apoynt thy Mife 
and serve me. 1390 Marlowk Edw. tf , iv. ii. To see us 
there, appointed for our foes. 1M0 Inof.i.o Bentiv. 4> Urania 
11. ' 16891 193 Their several Ixidgings, which were as well ap- 
pointed ax such a season would permit. 1770 Burks Pres. 
DisamL Wks. 1 1. s88 The house of commons . . is miserably 
appo : nted for that service, slag Scott Peveril 11. iv. 9O 
T hus a ppointed . . he was in readiness to depart, 

IV. Ttolated ttw, after Fr. and L. 
tie To nut a stop or limit lo. Obs. rare. 

1534 Lo. Bbrnkxx Gobi. Ilk, AT. Anrel. (15461 Ffiv, 
Great is that couetyte, whiche the shame of the worldc doth 
not repreue . . nor reason appoynt. 

+ 17. To point to or at, to point out. Obs. 

* *347 Surrey Aineid 11. 1990) A biasing steme . . By a long 
tract appointing vs the way. igg| Philpot Exam. A Writ . 
(18491 113 He.. fetched Cyprian and appointed out these 1 
words in one of his Epistles, a iggfi Cranmer Wks. 1. 10 I 
As well as if you had appointed me with your finger. j 

+ 18. To assign or impute blame to ; to stigmatize, i 
arraign. Obs. rare. \ 

at 6xa in Haringtou's A T »gse Ant. I. 48 rHalliw.) If anye ! 
of theise wants be in me, I beseecheyour lordshipp apfioint 
them to my extreme state. 1674 Milton Samson 373 Ap- 
point not heavenly disposition, father. Nothing of nil these 
evils hath befallen me Hut justly. 

Appoint, sb. [f. prec. vb. ; cf. Fr. appoint , 

1 somrae qui fait lc solae d’un corapte ;' Littrd.] 

+ 1. Agreement, settlement. Obs. 

*S8fi Fa edit Facions t. v. 77 When thei are ones fallen at I 
appoyncte, the bodye is delyucred. igAg T. Stawjcton 
Fortr. Faith 50 I.et hothe those truthasand these truthes be 
lieleved, and we shall tie at appoinct. 

+a. Array, eanipment. Obs. I 

Etta Wvhlkv Armorie 6 » Sir Charts Bleys doth aduance 
. . In best appoint that hath been scene in Fraunce. 

8 . Settlement Per appoint {Comm.) : Exact and 
independent settlement of a transaction, i.e. not by 
entering it in account, or by payments on account. 
Mod. Each transaction will be settled par appoint. 

Apgwiatakbl* (ipoi-ntlb’l), a. Wbs. tare. |T- 
prec. vb. + -ablf..] Capable of being, or proper 
to be, appointed. 

1969 Foxk A. AM. 696/fc The exteme rytes and ceremonies 
be . . appointeable by supcriuures powers. 

Appointed {ipovuMXppl.a. rf. 08 prec +-kd.] 

1. Fixed by agreement ; settled beforehand. 

138s Aar. Sandvs Serm.i 1841) 973 Pater had his appointed 
hours of prayer. «6u Bible Jung. xx. 38 There was an ap- 
pointed sisne. 1704 Rowe Ulysses rv. 1. 1196 At this ap- 
pointed Hour I wait her here, ifaa E. Wabduiton Reg. 
Hastings HI. 4 At length he reached the appointed bridge. 

2. Fixed by authority; ordained. 

iyi Covkrdalk Jtr. viii. xo The Storke knoweth his 
apoynted tyme. s6«s Bible Nnm. ix. a Kaepe the Paste- 
ouer at his appointed season, ipl Pore Iliad lit. 374 The 
appointed fins let Ilion justly pay. xOm Southey Afadoc in 
Ad. viU. Wks. V. ass Hex, who B le ss e d among women, fed 
The Appointed at her breast. iflg8 Robertson Serm. Set. 
iil v. 75 Apportion to each its appointed penance. 

8 . With qualifying adv. iw elL Ul t /Axp) \ Provided 
with requisites, fitted out, equippen. ‘ 

ISIS Covkrdalk Jer. vi as Horaea/wet apointed to y* 
baud, sfiia M&mAntid. AM. iil xv.mia) 135 Ill-favoured 
and ill appoiated Monsters. tf§f J. Barlow Oration dk 
July xi The bravest and hast appointed armies. Hga 
Mbrivalb Ram. Emp. (18651V. xL is A welhappuintad road. 

N Appoint* (apw&ht*), a. Iltr ; [Fr., pa. pple. 
of afpomter .] 


STBs Cham Serb Cyct, Sapp* Appointee b whan two or more 
dungs art phcvil touching each other at die points or ends. 
Appoint— (ApofintT). [f. APtothC W.4--UC, 
after F. appoints*.] 

1. 8 k gen. One who is appointed or nominated to 
an office, b. in Law, One in whose favour a power 
of appointment is executed : see Appointment 7 . 

IM Circular Man . R<pr. (WcbsUr> The commbskm 
authorizes them to make appointments, and pay the ap- 
pointees. 176B Blackntomk ( 'otuw. 11. xxxii. The ordinary 
of courts grams administration to such appointee of the 
crown, snap Gkn. P. Thomfbon E.renr. 1184a) 1. 40 11 m 
people's king flew (jack to his throne without a sword being 
drawn for the foreign appointee. 

+2. Mil. [appointt’ m Cotgr] 

1717 gt Chambers Cyct., Appoltdee, a foot-soldier in the 
French army, etc., who for Ins long service . . receives puy 
above private sentinels. 1733— Cyd. Snpp ,, These have 
been suppressed in France, except in the . . guards where 
forty Appointees are still retained to each company. 
Appoint— (fipoi ntoi). [f. as prec. + -mt*.] 
One who arranges a settlement or agreement {obs.), 
who ordains, or nominates. (See also Appointqh.) 

sgRi Ijx Bkrnkrs Freest. I. Ixili. 84 Four® sufficytnt per- 
sons, to treat on some good way to aconlc the parties . . 
These apoynters shuld mete in a lytel) chapell. tegs Amks 
Fresh Smt 11. aio Christ is die only teacher of his church, 
and appoiiiler of all means whereby it should be taught. 
18*7 Toulm. Smith Parish 13a The Chief C'onstuUc . . i v the 
aplKiinter of all county constables. 

Appoi'nting, Vbl. sh. [f. as prec. + -ingL] The 
action of the vb. Appoint ; appointment. 

zfiao WiNc.ni ld in Ellis Orig. Lett . 1. 1. 173 For the np> 
pouicting of . . officers for die howse. 15m More Com/. og*t. 
Trib. 11. Wks. 1199/a In the shooting of tnisarowe of pr>dc, 
thcr be diuers purposinges and apoyntinges. 1687 Assnr. 
Abbey Land* 65 For want of appointing how particularly 
these I jumIi should he applyed. 

Appointing,/// *, [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
makeN appointments. 

1730 Swift Pautgyr . on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 14a Where 
appointing lovers rove. 

Appointiv* (ftpoi-nti v\ a rare. [f. Appoint v. 
+ -1VB, by form-assoc. w ith inventive , etc.] That 
is filled by appointment. 

188s Tousoek in N. Amer. Rev. CXXX1I. 314 Every ap- 
pointive place in the Government except the cabinet. 

Appointment (iporntmdnl). Also in 6 ap- 
punotuament ; for other forms see Appoint v. 
fa. OF. apointement : see Appoint*, and -mkkt. 
In 15 1 6 th c. often assimilated to mcd.L. appttnc/a -, 
appunctud-mentum .] 

+ 1. A pointing out, indication. Ohs. rare . 
c 14SX Wvntoun Cron. vm. Prol. 13, 1 haf stablit myne en- 
tent Now to niak here opoyninit iil Qwhen be MiL'ccimion 
lyneallu Endit. 

+ 2. The action of agreeing, or coming to an 
arrangement ; an agreement, pact, contract. Obs. 

a 1440 Fusion Lett. 95 I. 39 Accordyng to poyntment that 
ye made. 1461 Ibid. 408 1 1. 35 Without ugremont or apoynte- 
mem taken. iga6 Aits James V (1814* 310 (Jam.) Ratifijs 
and appnmis the contract and appunctuanieut made. 1631 
Quarles Samson in Farr's S.P. xa8 The long stay Betwixt 
tn' appointment and the mariage-day. 1743 Dk Foe Eng. 
Trades nt, I. xix. 18a 'Hie ordinary appointment of people to 
meet either at place or time. 

1 8 . spec. The act of capitulating, or coming to 
terms with an opponent ; terms of capitulation. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan vl dxxxi. 179 Delyuered y* cytie by ap- 
po> moment, that he with the people mygfit departe then* 
without bodcly harms, igsi Arnold Caron. (i8xx) Ini rod. 
48 The Kynge . . lyed sytjge to the cyte of Torney,and wail 
it by poyntment. 1533 Sbli.kndknk Livy iv. xa6 Sic ap- 
punctment as the victoure plesis to gif. 1603 g Sis J. Mn.- 
vil Mem. 11735) >4° They would have taken any reasonable 
Appointment. 

4. spec. An agreement or arrangement for a meet- 
ing; engagement, assignation. (Cf.quot. 1745 in 2 .) 

rtna J. H kvwood Interlude (18461 Introd. 40, 1 and i.i or 
thru Of my frendes made an appoyntement . . That in a 
place we wolde sup together, s *83 Stanvhukst Aeneis 11. 
(Arb.) 6 j With mee shoe kept not apoi net merit. 1 998 Shaln. 
Merry W. iil i.99 For missing your meetings and appoint- 
ments. «74S Dk Fok Eng. 7 redeem, 1. xix. x8x A promise 
or appointment for a further day. stop Kkadk Drink , I 
shall break an appointment. 

Resolution, purpose. Obs. 
igSf Moke Con/, agst. Trib. il Wks. 1199/2 The proude 
man himself hath 00 certain purpose or appointment. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. A < ‘L iv. x. 8 Where their appointment we may 
best discover. And looke on their cndcuor. 

6 . The action of ordaining or directing what is to 
be done ; direction, decree, ordinance, dictation. 

c 144 a Gen e ryd e s 3100 These princes hackle vj thowsand 
knyghtet In thcr poyntement. 1574 tr. Mariorats Apocaiips 
is All things are done and disposed by his deteiminatioii 
and appoynt ment. xjfl) Stanviiurst Aeneis 1. (Aria) *7 By 
Gods forwamed apomciement. ififis Father Sarpi (1676) 
96 Making one of his Writers read to him, or wnte at his 
appointment. 1736 Butler Anal, l L 19 According to a 
natural order or appointment. s*n Hr. Martinkav Tate 
gf Tyne iv. 67 The wind also failed, . . a more merciful ap- 
pointment ihj^n if it had blown a greet storm. 

7. Law The act of declaring (he destination of 
any specific property, m exercise of an authority 
conferred for that purpose. 

afios Act 43 Eli*, iv. | x Such giftes, Umitaaons, osaigne- 
ments, and oppoyntmenta. S7M Blackstonk Comm. 1 1. 1 19 
An appointment by tenant in tad of (he lands entailed, to a 
charitable use. 1*74 G. Fakwku, pouters a Ilia ordinary 
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fcrring on a pmwmt a power of lUipoiini of aa interest in 
land* quite irrespective of the fact whether or not he but 
any imemt in the land himself. 

8 . Thft action of nominating to, or placing in, an 
office ; the office so given. 

xfa S 9 Ln. lAMim in Burton Diary III, 333 By your 
appointment agree the Government, Iheii appoint officers, 
sofa Cox lust. Eng. Govt. it. Hi 34a The appointment of in- 


tarring* settle* ep pordooed after the value of the land, npeg Counts Ess. 

■870 Dioov //or Suit, ik (17091 1 1 1 The Matter in competition b often 

it, that is, con- Indivisible. An Office, or a Mi stress , can't be Apportion'd 

an interest in out like a Common. 177a G. M oasis in Sparks Coir. Amur, 
or not he has Rev. U8n) 1 JL 13s A contribution . . to be apportioned upon 
the inham tents according to their wealth. tM Mux Pol. 
lacing in, an Ecom. in. avi # 1 To apportion the expenses of production 
• between the two. 

. 333 By your ^ To adjust according to due proportion or 
ppoint officer*. measure ; to proportion arch. 


competent judges. Hid. These appointments are made by 
rhe ministers of the Crown. iM Us o. Eliot F. Holt 36 A 
jiuor baronet, hopiug lor an appointment, sfa Davidson 
Concise Prcced. 477 Appointment of new trustees of a will. 
*7* Lkcky Eng. in 18 thC. I. ill 406 His appointment to the 
lucrative office of Joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 

8. Equipment, equipage, outfit, accoutrement, 
furniture, or any article thereof. Now usually pi. 

ISM 1 -ankmam Lett, (1871)48 Hie honors exquisit appoint- 
tnent af a beautiful I garden, sea) Shaks. Rich. //, m. ML 53 
That from this Castles tatter'd Battlements Our faire Ap- 
pointments may be well perus'd, xfai Evkly m Core. 8 N ov., 
J'o allow him [his son] an appointment so noble and consider- 
able as does become h‘s greatness. 17)9 67 Stkrnb Tr. 
Shandy 11809) 111 . axiL 335, I have not one appointment 
belonging 10 me which I set so much store by, as 1 do by 
these jack-boots. 1864 Bouticll Heraldry xxiv. 40s Royal 
Masonry upon the appointments as well of his horse as of 
his own person. 

1 10. An allowance paid to any one, especially to 
a public officer. Ohs. 

tyig Burnet One Time an. 1674 (R.) He had the appoint- 
menu of an ambassador, xysn 51 Ch ambbus CycL s.v t . Ap- 
pointments differ from wages. In that the latter are fixed and 
ordinary . . whereas appointments are annual gratifications 
granted by brevet for a lime uncertain, and are paid out of 
the privy purse. 1733 Hamway Tram (17691 II. 1. 1 *. 31 
The appointment of the stadt-holdership . . is one hundred 
1 housand guilders. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias 1. xviL (1809) L 
iug His parents will turn thee away . . perhaps even with- 
out paying thee thy appointments. 

Appointor tapoLntjf'r). I mw. [repr. actual or 
possible ME. and AFr. appointour-.—Qb'.apointeor: 
see Appoint and -«»k.] The form of Appointor 
used in a specific legal sense: The person who 
exercises a power of appointment. 

iSfia Jksskl Law Rep Ch. Div. XXI. 336 Tlie parties to 
this deed intended that the apfmintor . . should be the judge 
of the period at which the portions should vest. 

t Appaitt, v. Ohs. rare-', [f. Ap- prefA + 
Poiwc v. See A-pref. 1 1. (Apparently unconnected 
with OFr. apoiser , apeser to weigh upon.)] To 
weigh or estimate by comparison. 

a 1670 Haocet in Wolcott Lift (1865) App. 173 We must 
believe without appoising the' articles 01 our huth to the 
balniuie of reaioiL 

t Appo-pnlata, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. A? -fre/.l 
+ 1'oPULATg v. Ci. It. appopolare , -ato (Florio 
1598) ] To people, render populous. 

tug Purchar Pilgrimt 11. 1494 The principaU cities of the 
Turkish Empire are nuich appopulated with them. 


itments are made by 


apart action of bringing, what is brought, revenue 
(Cotgr.), f. aparter : see next, and Ap- prefX^ 

1. Bearing, carriage, demeanour. 

a 1493 James l Ring's Q. u. xxxi. In hir was V>uth, ltcautce, 
with humble aport. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 19 b. The great 
Turke shall hastcly abate his hyc aport. sfiofi I). Barnes 
Offices 18 This outward apport of their degrees and riches. 

2. pi. Things brought ; offerings ; revenues ; aids. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xviiu 106 Thyder [to helle] come all 

euylles and all the euyll apportes. 1530 in Rymer Fadera 
(17x0) XIV. 379 Pensions, Portions, Apportes, Rentes, 
t Appoit, v. Ohs. [a. JF.apparte-r, f.OF. aparter 
L. apportd-re, f. ap-»ad- to + portdre to carry.] 

1. trans . To bring, produce. 

igs R. Haves Berm. Sacrum. M »ij a (Jam.) Oubat the re- 
surrection and glorification apports to tne bouiew sfieq T. 
Wright Passions 0/ Mind v. f 4. 185 The euil or great dam- 
mages it apport eth. 

2. inlr. To arrive at. [Cf. Fr. apparter • to arriue 
or approach neere to the hauen or shore * Cotgr.] 

1570 T. N. tr. Cow- IV. India 33 We apported at Iamayca. 

t AvpOTtabU, a. Ohs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being brought forward, or produced. 

itea T. W right Pass. Mlnd\. | i. 973 Ail tne reasons ap- 
portable to render the thing amiable. 

t AppOTtfil. Ohs. ran- 1 , [f. prec. vb. + -*bL] 
Ab introducer, bringer in. 

1878 Hals Hist. plat. C oronse ax. (T.) This makes only 
the apporters themselves . . traitors; not those who receive 
it at second hand. 

Apportiei (&p6wjjan), v.i also 6 apRosoion, 
7 aportlon. [a. OF. apportionner , ciatmer , f. d 


1. To assign (to any one) as his proper portion or 
share ; to allot. 

13)87 Golding Do Momay xv. 049 Eucry certain* Souls 
must needes be apportioned and appointed to some one ecr- 
teine body. 1660 Jus. Tavlos Worthy Common. L f it. 17 


What reward God please to apportion to it. 9 >a| IXanoos 
I mag. Com*. (1846) 90 The torn duty of a legislator fo to ap- 
portion penalties, sfao Bmusi i LothatrriL 93 His gum 
diana had apportioned to him an allowance . . adequate to 


diana had apport* 
his poutioik 

2. To assign in 


16x3 Crooks Burr of Mem 43 Tlie number wee cannot 
belter sport ion, then from the nature and definition of a 
Principle. 1794 Sullivan View Hal. I. as« Thh seems ap- 
portioned to animal wants. 18*3 Lamm Alia 1. xviil. (1865) 
136 It was the measure for the birds to apportion their silver 
warUlngs by. 

t Appo*rttafa Ohs. rare-', [f. prec. vb.] 
Division in just proportion. 

sdsft Cok uOu Lift. 148 a. Apportion signifwth a Diuislon or 
partition of a Rent, common, etc. 

Apportionabla (ipo-jjanilb’l), a. rare. [f. 
prec. vb. 4* -amlk.] Liable to apportionment. 

ifiefi Cons On Lilt. 148 a, Such Rent services are upper. 
tionable by Common law. 

t AppO'VtiOMte, V. Ohs. [f. med.L. apfertifi- 
n&t- ppl. stem of apportiond-re % ad. AF. afper- 
t tenner : see Apportion v. Like other early words 
in ‘Ole, occurs first ns pa. pplc.1 - Apportion v. 

iS*3 Pitshksb. Surtf, 03 The nl«fe shmibe annorcyonate 
according to the siaine. iggt Elyot Goo. t. ui. (1544) 13 
PomcsMOOs which they may apporcioruuc to theyr owne 
living, a 1670 Hackkt Ah/. H'tHiamt 11. 75 By free ap- 
portionating them [i.e. fostering Allowances J auording to 
the duty and wisdom of the children. 

t AppO-rtlo&atftliMfl. Ohs. rare. Tf. Ap- 
portionatb (pple.) -t> -NBMR.] The quality ol being 
proportionally adjusted. 

sfijg Hammond / ‘teto of Directory Pref. The apportion- 
steness of tthe English I it orgy] to the end to which it was 
designed. I So 1679 Puller Mod. Ch. Eng. (1843) 08.) 

t Jtap?Tii@n*r. Ohs.— [f. Apportion v. + 
-ERt.j One who apportions. 

(fill Cotgr., Bomeur, a limiter, bounder ; apport ioner. 

Aypogtionnfllt l*p&**jjanmfnl). [f. aa prec. 
4- urn ; also in med.L. apport tot t a men turn and 
Fr. ajportionnement .] 

1. Tne action of distributing or allotting in proper 
proportion or suitable shares. 

xm 0 Cork On Lite. 149 b, The apportionment shall not be 
according to the quantity of the land, but accordiug to the 
quality, slay W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 910 By a wiser 
apportionment of the custom and excise duties, sfas G«otr 
Greece 11. IxxviiL X. 316 For the apportionment of houma 
and landa among the citlaenx. s86s Mill Utilit. v. 85 'llie 
proper apportionment of punishment to offences. 

2. The state or fact of being thus distributed. 

s 6 Bs N evils Plato Rsdtv. 59 Wherever thia apportionment 
of I^nds came to be changed. 1858 <97 Oct.i Bright Sf. 
(1876)987 When the apportionment of the Members to the 
Constituencies approximates to a just arrangement. 

tAppo sal Ohs. Also S oppoaayle, appo- 
aaylla, -jl# 6 -ol la. [f. Appohk 1 4- -a 1.2.] 

1. The process of apposing ; interrogation, exami- 
nation ; a posing question, a puzxle. 

c 1470 Pt>L rooms if. 98a Pray theym all to take the to 
grace, In appoyssylle [r. r. apposaile|. c 1595 Skki.ton Cart. 
Lanrel 141 Madame, your appoeelle ia well inferrid. 

2. Legal examination of accounts, (bee Ap- 
posrb a.) 

ia8s-fa Ord. R. Honsek . 61 To sette with the judges as 
audytoures . . also at the accomptes in nmny appcnylyv 


2. ahsot. and inlr. 

ripi M. E. A Hit. F. A. 901 Nl 1 appoat. 1 schulda not 
temple W wyt 10 wtonc. S491 Caxton Vitas Pair. tW. de 
W.) l xcnL ia7 bA, 1 woll aiesc and dysputa wyth hym of 
some necessary thynges. tgu T. Wilson Logie hx TKaone 
aunswering aad deny mg, and the other still apposing. xgBs 
C ammon in C 'otfper. 10.1x584)1/ iijb, I would 1 might apposa. 
8. spec. 1 o examine as to accounts to audit. ^Cf. 
APJB.8RB a.> 

xfiox Tate Honsek. Ord. Ed. It, 1 44 (1876) e6, A serjant 
naper . . shal sunswere for it as often as he ahal he apposed. 
17 jft Hist. Crt. Exchequer v. 96 The Sheriff was apposed 
anciently in open Conn and now by the Cunitur Baron, 
4 .~Oi*pohj, q.v. 

AppOlfi (ftpis x, emphatic se p^ r), v? [formed 
to represent L appfititrg, on the analogy of compose, 
expose, suppose, and the other assumed representa- 
tives of compounds of fSnfre, formed on OFr. poser 
L. pattsilre, after this vb. came, through fonu- 
asuoc. with positio, poatnm , to be treated as the re- 
presentative of L. phnfre (see Pa uhk, I’ore). In Fr. 


appaser it found as early as 13th c.] 

T. To put or apply one thing to another, as a seal 
to a document ; to put (food) before. 

iSmJ.Cauv Let. in Ty tier Hist. Scott, (1864^ IV. sofi The 
king doth too much appose himself to the Papist faction, 
im Chapman Iliad ix. 99 Atridcs . . food snflictent Appos'd 
before them, and the peers appos'd their hands to h. 1A14 
Kaucioh Hist. World ik nB Fire to hoate whatsoever is 
apposed, xfifia Evelyn Chmtcog. (1769) 43 One of the an- 
1'iriitest gravities . . to which any mark is apposed. x86a F. 
Hall Hind. Philos. Syst. 914 As the iron moves, when the 
precious stone . . is apposed to it. 1868 Browning Ring 4 
lit. iv. 1493 The lust seal publicly apposed to shame. 

2. To place in apjtosition or juxtaposition ; to 
range side by side. 

c 1 too K. White Rem. (18 7) 39V Original conceptions 
luminously displayed and judiciously apposed, xtyo Rol- 
i.kbtom A mine. Lye Introd. so The boundaries of species . . 
may be closely apposed . . along considerable lengths. 

Appofldd i&p0‘*zd\ ppl. a. [f. ArroMK* + -m] 

Put or applied to ; put in apimulion. 

xgaft Chatman Iliad il 371 Kindled at Apposed fire. x 85 t 
T. Graham Pract. Med. 391 Tltc apposed surfaces of the 
pericardium. 

tJtopo'Mr. Ohs. [f. Aproad-h-icBi.] 

L One who apposes : a questioner, examiner. 

t|gx T. Wilson Logic 6c The apposcr must fight with the 
weapon of his wit 1577- 87 Harrison England k Ik iii 64 
In those [Windsor, Winces ter. Eaton, Westminster schools] 
. . the trial! Is made by certeine appose rs yaarelle appointed 
to examine them. 1739 IkiYKa Fr. Dut . , Appoaer, Ex- 
aminatenr. 

2. An Exchequer officer who examined or audited 
tlie s lierifis’ accounts. (The office was abolished in 
18.13-) 

xfiax Termot do la Ley 165 Fomin Apposer is an Officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all Sherifes and Baylifes dm 
repair* by him to be opposed of their greene waxe. in| 
Hist. Crt. Exchequer v. *08 A new Officer, before whom the 
Sheriff was to account on his Process, who is called the 
Foreign Apposer. 

t Appo'fiin|, vbl. sb. Ohs. [f. AfposkI + -ingi.] 
Questioning, examination. 

1407 W. T'Moara in Arb. Comer VI. 46, I should write 


and assign proportionally ; toportton 

1574 tr. LltUetonts Tenures 46*, llm rant w 


to him an allowance . . adequate to 

per portioaa or shares; to divide 
molly ; toportton out, to share. 
meet 46U, lire rent service .. shalbee 


xfax Blount Law Diet., Af/osalof Sheriffs, in the charg- 
ing them with Monty received, upon their account in the 
Exchequer* step in Tomlins Law. Diet. 
t AppOTt, v-t Ohs. Forms : 4-5 opoao, apoae, 
5-7 appoaa. [orig. a variant spelling of Opposx, 
ME. ofosen and aposttt , - OFr. oposcr and aposer 
(both languages showring substitution of the more 
common atonic d- for atonic IF : even med.L. con- 
founded apfositum a:;d op(ositum\ used in the 
common scholastic sense of L. opptinfre 1 to argue 
against, bring forward objections or difficulties to 
be answered* {oppdture et respoeulere). In senses 
more obviously connected with the primary mean- 
ing of oppdnire and opposition , the form oppose was 
at length established ; but in those in which this 
connexion was not apparent, and which might even 
be plausibly explained from appOnfre, as if* to put 
it to one,* appose early prevailed. Also aphetized 
in 15th c. to roax, the mod. repr. For the artificial 
affiliation of •pose to L .pondre, positum , see next.] 
1. To confront with objections or hard questions ; 
to examine, interrogate, question. 

exit) Shoreman X43 ?ef the fsly throf to be aposed, Bey 
Goo nys nao^t in thar wordla a-ctosed. x 387 Trsvisa Hig. 
don (Rolls Ser.) IV.agi p* child# Jesus . . sfitynge and ap- 
posynge fo d o ct o u is . ax 40a Con. AfysL (184x1 137 The 
Bueachop xal your lyff appose. 144a Pram/. Pans. Ex- 
am yn, or spposyn (posyn, posen). Examine. xgB) Short 
C aleck. Edw. VI. 495 Thus beghiaeth the Master to appose 
Ms Scholar . . I thought it best to oppose thee by certain 
questions, tfigl Br. Watson t Sacrum, xxi.ijol'he myahter 
Mold not be coaspetted to appose sad examine the peni- 
tent xgBi Cam hon la Confer. i«l(is 84) Oil, You come to 
appose ome, as if 1 were a acholer in the Grammar schools, 
xexg T. Adams 7 W Sonnes 65 Question against question : 
the Jewes appose Jesus, Jesua appoeeth the Jewea 


mine Apposing and mine Answering, xng Trout, ah. Com. 
Prayer xm An examination and appoMtige off them. - sfita 
Brinmlv Lnd. I.tt. 74 Let the manner of the appossin^be .. 
by short questions. 

Appoffiiiffi (sepdzit). <s. [ad.I apposii-tts, pa. pple. 
of app-y adpdnPre , f. ad to 4- - fonPre to place, put.] 
fl. Put or applied to. Ohs, rare 
*fa(8 in Blount, 1706 in Philuiw, etc. 

2. Well pnt or applied ; appropriate, tnitable (to). 
xfiex Burton Anal. McL n. li. u.(i6ji) 939 A most apposita 
remedy. sfa4 H ammo-ton Custom (1870; it Her language 
is not copious but apposiL 1709 Swtrr T. of Tnk ft 3. 54 


the whole argument. 

i 8. Of persons : Ready with appropriate remarks, 
apt. Ohs. 

xfigg-tTO) Pomfsf.t Poet. Whs. (1833) 31 In all discourse 
she's apposite and guy. 1788 H. Walpole in Reader 7 Oct. 
1863, 399/3 Qualified to talk on any subject ; easy, agreeable, 
and apposite in tluir observations. 

tfaAf./. or as sb. That which is placed beside 
or in apposition. Ohs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gent. II. iv. 516 The negation of it implies 
a contradiction in the Adject or an Opposite In an Apposite. 

6. See Opposite. 

Appoaitcd (SppritM), ///. a. rare. ff. L. 
appont-nt (we prec.) + -m.] Pnt or applied to. 

x8aa Haxlitt Tabled. II. x. 933 Sight, spposited with In- 
terest, can retain tolerably exact copies of se n sa ti ons. 

Appositely, adv. [f. Appo 8 iti 4 >-lt>.] In 
an apposite manner, appropriately, to t^e point 

tfa) T. Adams Exp. a Pot. iL b The pulpit can prove no- 


doetouss. 0X480 Can. MM (184X1 137 file aDDositely .. by Scripture, may Giujmkib Eng.- 

Weth the MasteTS^ppora 


appomtely snegests a train of sensibra and pointed obeerva- 
turns, t fas Sts J. Hesschrl Hal. Philos. 54 They ova not 
on that account less appositely died as In s tance s. 

A’ppO ffiitffitt —ff . [f. hi prec. 4* -Nisa.} The 
quality of being apposite, aptness. 

xdfa H. More Myst. Into. 409 The appodteness of there 
four last Prophecies for the setting out the Merchandising 


410 


apposition. 

of the Church of Rome. ifi6 Kirby ft S». Kntom. (x6s8) 

11. xxvii. 490 The appositeness of thin question. 1873 Hol- 
land A, Bonnie, mi 988 There wu a pathetic ana poetic 
pppORitcMM in thane word* to the fact* of hie expiring Ufa. 

Apposition 1 1 tepozijon). [a. OFr. aposicion, 
apposition , , variant ot opposition , in med.L. sente of 
oppdnfre : see Am>sK v ] A public disputation by 
scholars ; a formal examination by question and 
answer; still applied to the ‘Speech day* at St. 
Paul's School, London. 

1650 60 Pitrvo Diary 9 Jan., My brother John's speech, 
which he is to make the next apposition. 1M4 /’rev ib June 
588 St. Paul's School . . celebrated its annual Apposition on 
Wednesday. 

Apposition 2 (sepizi Jan), [ad. (perh. through 
mod.Fr. apposition 10 th c.) L. appositidnem, n. of 
action f. appbnere to put to : see Appobitk. 1 
1. The action of putting or placing one thing to 
another; application. 

1541 K. Com. a no Guy don’t Quest. Cymrg., Yf after the 
fyrateapposycyun . . it bledc tint weL 1599 Morwvng Evan . 
167 All Kucnc thtnges as . . foment scions, apposicions, cm 
Brochcs, etc 1890 rvLLi.H Ptsgak iv. vi. X17 By apposition, 
or putting of sweet odours to the dead body. 1706 Ayliffb 
Pa rergon 308 By the Apposition of a Publick Seal. 1878 
Postr Gantt if. flao The apposition of the seals of seven at- 
testing witnesses. 

1 2. That which it put to or added ; an addition. 

i6so Gwillim Heraldry f t. i. (1660) so For distinction 

sake, to annex some apposition over and above their pater- 
nail Cout. 1659 K ullkk Ck. Hist. 11. 67 The Place is plainly 
written ( 'em, without any paralogical apposition. 

3. The placing of things in close superficial con- 
tact ; the putting of distinct things side by side in 
close proximity. 

x66o Stanley ///*/. r kites. 64/9 The mlstion of the Ele- 
ments is by apposition. 1669 Gale Crt . Gentiles 1. 1. vi. 35 
[The word] according to the various apposition of tile leters, 
may si^nifio either a foot, or a river. 1830 Lyki.l Erins. 
Geol. • 18751 1 . »• six. 488 These layers must have accumu- 
lated one on the other by lateral apposition. 1890 Daubkn y 
Atom. The. iv. iat The result of the apposition of an as- 
semblage of smaller crystals. 

4. The fact or condition of being in close contact, 
juxtaposition, parallelism. 

1606 G. Cailkton Tithes Exam. iv. 91 b, There is an ap- 
position be tweens things of the same kinde. a 169a J. 
Smith SeL Disc. v. 160 A mere kind of apposition or con- 
tiguity of our natures with the divine. toot Fuseli Lett. 
Art. 11848) The true medium between dry apposition and 
exuberant contrast. 1804-8 I .an dor I mag Conv.i 1848) 159 
He places strange and discordant ideas in close apposition. 
1878 T. Bryant Tract. Sure. I. 145 The cut surfaces and 
edges of the wounds are to be brought into apposition. 
t6. Rhel. The addition of a parallel word or 
phrase by way of explanation or illustration of 
another. Obs. 

*561 T. N[orton] Calvin’s fast. in. 187 Calling faith the 
worke of God, and geuing it that title for a name of addi- 
tion, and calling it by figure of apposition Gods good 
pleasure, a 1638 Mkde IV As. i. xxiv. 93 It is an Apposition, 
or ifnyiiffit, the latter words declaring the meaning of the 
former ; * Peace on earth/ that is, 1 Good will towards men.' 
6. Gram. The placing of a word beside, or in 
syntactic parallelism with, another ; spec, the ad- 
dition of one substantive to another, or to a noun 
clause, as an attribute or complement ; the position 
of the substantive so added. 

c 1440 Gcsta Earn. (1870V 416 Yonge cliildryn that gone to 
the scole hatte in here Donate this question, how many 
thinges fallen to apposicionY 1991 Percivall Span. Diet ., 
A Preposition . . either in Composition, as, Contrakecko . . 
or in Apposition, u, En la coxa. 1697 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 
191 Apposition is a figure . . whereby one Nounc Substantive 
is for Declaration and distinction soke added unto another 
in the same case. 1860 Jowrtt Ess. 4 Rev. 398 In the failure 
of syntactical power . . in various forms of apposition, cape- 
daily that of the word to the sentence. 

AppOBitionftI (apari'Jm&l), a. [f. prec. + -al 1 .] 
Of or belonging to apposition ; appositive. 

1841 Latham Eng. Lang. (1850) | 550 The appositional 
construction ia, in reality, a matter of concord. 1889 N. 
Dalglkish Gram. Ana/. 13 The appositional complement. 
1979 G. M aclxar in Camb.Bible^Marh i. 5 River of Jordan : 
471s here redundant and appositional. 

Appoad-tionally, adv. ran . [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In apposition ; appositively. 

188s Robertson Mailed* Heb.Synt. 60 [The words] could 
equally well stand appositionally in the absolute state after 
the word qualified. 

AppOftitiVft (hpp-zYtiv), a. [f. L. apposit - (see 
AprosiTg) 4 * -1 ve, as if ad. L. *afposiliv-us : cf. It. 
affositivo (Florio), mod.Fr. appositif.} Of, per- 
taining to, or standing in apposition. Also 
as sb. 

1899 Kmatchbull Annet. 49 The words In the paren- 

l — w-: 1 going immediately 

331 An appodtive 
t88) H. Kennedy Ten 
‘a 
In 


thesis being only appositive to the words _ , 

before. 1847 A. Crosby Grk. Gram. | ui An appositive 
agrees in case with itt subject. 1883 H. Kennedy To 
B rtnRs £ E. Lit . to The Reparation of appositive words. 


Appo’adtivoiy, adv. [f. pie<L + -LY*.] 
appointive construction, in apposition. 

s8Bx Whitney Mint, in Lang, si Genitives of different 
lands . . those used Store sttributively «nd those used more 
appositively. H. Kennedy Ten Brink’s E. E. Lit. 19 
Substantive expressions which .. are put appositively beside 
the real dmdgnatkm. 

t ApBOVttov. Obs. [n. of agent (L. in form) f. 
AmaJk&tfar expositor).} - Aj poser. 


•fist Cornwall yes Ess. it. xxxv. (1631) 86 Theovctthrowof 
en Aapositor is counted discouitesie. 
fmvpo'ft, v. Obs. ran. [a. Fr. appostet, ad. 
ltt Oppostan.—Ute L. *apposit&n , 1 . apposit-us 
conveniently appointed, Apposite.] To place or 
arrange for a purpose. Hence, Apposted ppl. a. 

fttsCoTCR., Apposter, to appoete, su borne, procure under- 
hand. >833 T. Stafford Pac. Nik xiiL. (1831)608 They will 
thinks this Letter is apoeted, and take this to be a finesse. 
*6u Cores., Assassin, an appoasted maoslayer. 

inriinU* laprfi ifib’l), a. [f. Appbaiu + 
•ABU.] Capable of having the value fixed. 

1884 Sal a in Daily Tel. 34 Sept., But there they are, 
merchantable and appraiscable. s86B M. Pattisom A eastern . 
Org. f 5. ao9 He has no appraisable value. 

Appraiflad t&prfl'zal). [ f. next + - al*.] The 
act of appraising, a. lit . The setting of a price, 
b. fa. Estimate of worth. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 151 Criticism as employed in 
(he appraisal of works [poems] more or lees imperfect. 1898 
Da Quincxy (title) A Brief Appraisal of Greek L.teraturc. 

S B. Taylor H. Thurston l. 67 An inventory and ap- 
il of the live stock. <876 M. Arnold Lit . ft Dogma aaa 
art both inward appraisal and self-renouncement 
Appraise (4prr* z), v. [Of rather late ap|>ear- 
snee ; f. Puaibe v. t previously, and, for some time, 
contemporaneously, used in same sense. Perh. 
formed on analogy of the synonymous Poize, 
Apprize: see the latter.] 

1. To fix a price for, assign a money value to : 
tsp. as an official valuer or appraiser. 


1383 Wyclip Matt . xxvii. 9 The pris of a man preysid, 
bom thei preysiden, of the aonys of Yrael. 1500 Swin- 
bvrnk Testaments sao Others praise them among the rooue- 


ablea ; but it were better to praise them seoerally.] 

‘ 9) II. 164 The 


stuff 


Others praise them among 1 
er to praise them seat 
in Wood's Lett. Illustr. Ladies (185 

was appraised by the appraisers. s6o_ 

9 Oct., All (Jus morning at Pcgg Kite's. . appraising her 
goods that her mother has left. 178a Hums Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. IxiL 665 The cartoons . . were only appraised at 
three hundred pounds. 1878 Bcww. Smith Carthage 151 
They (mercenaries] transferred their services . . to those who 
would appraise them more highly. 

2. transf. To estimate the amount, quality, or 
excellence of. Also nfl. 

184s Myers Catk. Tk. iv. | 40. 385 Rightly to appraise the 
value of various truths. 1864 Tennyson En. A racu 1 54 The 
feeble infant . .Whom Enoch took, and hundled all his limbs. 
Appraised his weight, i860 Arbkr James l’s Ess. Inlrod. 
4 The king's Sonnets and Poems . . appraise themselves. 

Appraised (ftprr»zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Estimated at a money valuer fixed by valuation ; 
having its worth calculated. 

1864 D. Wells Our Strength, etc. 17 A discrepancy be- 
tween the real and appraised value of property. >879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Suck v. no A carefully appraised end to serve. 

Appraisement (fipwi-zmcnt). [f. as prec. + 

•MINT.] 

1. The action of appraising or valuing ; valuation 
by an official or authorized appraiser. 

184a Ord. S Declar. Lords if Comm, so Oct 4 A true ap- 
praysement [shall be] made of the same. 1749 Season. Adv. 
Protest, ao The Landlords are paid their Kents, and no Ap- 
praisements ore heard of in twenty Yean. 1867 Lyd. Child 
Rom. Rspub. vu 68 The tedious details of Mr. Royal's lia- 
bilities, and the appraisement of his property. 

2. A price fixed by appraising, estimated value. 
1703 Lend. Gas. mmmdcccclxxx/3 Bars of Silver .. to be 

set up at id. ao. per Ounce under the Appraisement. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. ix. 59, 1 have consented to 
take the household linen at an appraisement. 1881 W. 
Stringer in N. Amsr. Rev. CXXXlI. 377 If the appraise- 
ment is exorbitant. 

8 . transf. Estimation of quality or worth generally. 
a a 1898 De Quincey iVkiggism Wks. VI. 45 Ground more 
important to Dr. Parr’s reputation, and, at the same time, 
much more susceptible of a sincere latitude of appraisement. 
x88i Mrs. Linton My Lav* III. 5 A lover's keen appraise- 
ment of the value of the thing he wants. 

Avpraiaer (iptfi zai). [f. as prec. + -er 1 .J 

1. One who appraises : spec, a person appointed 
and sworn to estimate the value of property. 

sgsp Petition in Froude Hitt. Eng. 1 . 194 There be limited 
and appointed so many judges, scribes, apparitors, sum- 
monen. appraysers. 1898 Lend. Goa. mmmccxxxviii/3 Offi- 
cers, who are to be Appraisers and Sellers of all moveable 
Goods. 1783 Burke Rep. Aj[. India W|ts. 1849 II. 3 Hav- 
ing ordered the appraiser of the company 1 * cloths. . to be 
severely flogged. 1897 Toulm. Smith Parish 130 The ap- 
praisers sworn to appraise goods sold under distress for rent. 

2. transf. One who estimates quality or worth. 
180s Mas. Edgeworth Belinda I. vi.xxi Any fair appraiser 

of delicate distresses, would deckle that I am. .more to be 
pitied than you are. xBa* Colbridob^ ids toR</t. (1848) 1 . 149 
You have appointed the many as your judges and appraisers. 
Ap p audng (&pr£i*ziql, vbf. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-lira V) The action of setting a price or value on. 

iray-gs Chambers Cycl, Apprsusing. the act of rating, 
valuing or setting a price on goods by a person who is a 
competent judge, and ia authorised thereto. 
Appninng, ppl. a* [f. as prec. 4* moa.] 
That appraises or estimates valqzng, estimating. 
Hence Appraisingly adv. J 
s88o Miss Broughton Sec. Tk. ILv/vl as Eying apprais- 
ingly. as to Its capabilities, her robust yet delicate beauty. 
T A'pprfteate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. apfrscat - 
ppl. stem of adp * 9 apprecS~ri t to pray to* L ad to 
+prtc&ri to pray, ! pne-gm prayer.] To pray 
for, invoke devoutly wish, to. 


APFBSOIATBD. 

tfisi Domra £rm.vii. 89 All that the Queen and Councell 
could wish and ap p r sca le to the king. 1874 Ch. 8 Crt. Rome 
13 Apprecating Destruction to those of his Family . . who 
should attempt a departure to Popery, 
t ApprftOft'tkm. Obs . [n. of action f. prec.: 
see -tioii.] The action of praying for or invoking 
a blessing on another; a devout wish. 

x8o8 Hr. Hall Kpist. i. viii. Wks. 1834 1 . 963 Not without 
desire and apprecation s8st Howeu. Lett. I. l six. With 
application of as much happinesse to you at home, as I 
mall desire to accompany me abroad. 01879 Pools A nuot. 
(185a) III. 975 The salutation . . common among the Jews . . 
was an apprecation of all blessing and happiness. 

+ A*ppre&fttory, a. Obs. [f. L. appnc&t. (see 
Apfbbgatb) + -ory.J Of the nature of praying 
for a blessing on any one ; intercessory. 

xdas T. Adams Exp a Pet. iii. 18 [Glory] is either a praise, 
or a wish ; gratulatory or apprecatory. snap Br. Hall Cases 
Const, in. ix. (1654) 961 The (not so much apprecatory as 
declaratory) benedictions. 

Appreciable t&prrji,ib'l\ a. [f. L. appretia - 
re, in later spelling appreciate + -ble, as if ad. 
L. *appretidbilis ; cf. Fr. appreciable^ 

L Capable of being estimated, weighed, judged 
of, or recognized by Uic mind. 

xisS Colebroojuc Obligations 1. 37 In the performance . . of 
which the party stipulating has an appreciable interest. 

is hardly an appreci- 


1819 Whitney Life Lang. 1I0 
able element of Celtic in the Fr 


There i 

ble element or Celtic in the French language. 

2. Capable of being recognized by the senses, 
perceptible, sensible. 

s8ao Faraday Exp. Ret. xvi. 39 This specimen has all the 
appreciable characters of the best Bombay woots. 1878 
Huxley Physiog. 76 A very appreciable increase of weight. 

Appreciably (dprffi,*bli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly*,j To an appreciable extent, so as to be 
appreciated. 

sign Lit. Ch.-man. V. 449 We speak, .with the cheerfulness 
of those who are appreciably succeeding. x86a I>ana 
Man. Geol. 653 The tidal waves . . become appreciably trans- 
lation or propelling waves on soundings, xfei Ii. Stewart 
Heat 1 13 The former will not be appreciably changed in 
temperature. 

Appreciant (fiprf fi,&nt), a. rare- 1 , [a. mod. 
Fr. apprlciant, pr. pple. of af pricier, a<f. L. ap- 
pretidre : see next.] Appreciating, appreciative. 

1809 Southey Cotlog. Ded. Wks. 111 . 173 The nuin whom 
Henry, of desert Appreciant alway, chose for highest trust. 

Appreciate i&prf jiitfit), v. ; also 8-9 appre- 
tiate. [f. JL appretiat - ppl. stem of appretia-re to 
set a price to, appraise, f. a/-, ad-, to + pnti-um 

{ >rice. Cf. Fr. appr icier ( 15 th c. in Godef.). The 
iteral sense of the Fr. is supplied by Appraise, 
Apprize. In Eng., as in Fr., the med.L. spelling 
appreciate has been followed. Neither this verb 
nor any derivative is in Johnson ; but see sense 3 .] 
X. Irani . To make or form an estimate of worth, 
quality, or amount 

1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. WIul II. 59 Let us calmly .. 
appreciate those dreadful and deformed gorgons and hydras. 
x8x7 W. Taylor in Mouth. Rev. LXXXIII. 458 The ex- 
treme want of candour.. with which Priestley appretiated 
Hume. x8x8 Accum Chem. Teste 496 The weight of the gold 
W. Hamilton Metaph. ii. 


is to be appreciated. 1837 Sir 
a It wac ' " ' 


(1877) I. «3 It was the bias of antiquity, .to appreciate all 
knowledge principally by the higher standard. 

2. To estimate aright, to perceive the full force of. 

1708 Ferriae Illustr. Sterns iv. 104 The physiological 
reader only can appreciate the profound sagacity of this 
conclusion. x8sa Alison Hist. Eur . lvii. 1 43 IX. 41 Na- 
poleon, .instantly appreciating the magnitude of the danger. 
X873 Grindon Life xiiL 167 Until the truth of any thing., 
be appreciated, its error, if any, cannot be detected, 
b. esp. To be seniitive to, or sensible of, any deli- 
cate impression or distinction. 

*833 Brewster Nat, Magic ii. 3a The retina has not 
appreciated the influence of the simple red rays. x88a 
V. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 336 In like manner, a blind 
man is able to appreciate sound, touch, etc., but not colours. 
1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 7 If the number of vibrations 
exceeds forty thousand per second, the car bec o mes i n ca p a bl e 
of appreciating the sound. 

8 . To esteem adequately orhighlv; to recognize as 
valuable or excellent ; to find worth or excellence in. 

1899 [See Appreciating.) 374a Bailey, Appretiat*, to set 
an high Price, Value, or Esteemuponanything. tyagFragm. 
PoL 8 Hist. 1. 830 Your labours will not be fully known 
and appreciated till the succeeding generation. 1898 Glad- 
stone Homer I. 85 The mental culture necessary in order 
to appreciate Homer. 1898 Hawthorne Fr. ft Ji. Jruls. 
I. *7* It requires a finer taste than mine to appreciate him. 

4. To raise in valne; opposed to depreciate. 
(This and the following sense have been long in 
use in U. S.) 

1779 P. Webster Pot. Ess. (1791) 33 Any probable attempt 
to raise or appreciate the value of the money. x88o R. Mac- 
kenbie in toth Cent. 007 Rents have been unduly appreciated. 
s88x H. H. Gibm Double Standard Pref. 9 The resumption 
of specie payments in Gold, thus appreciating that metal. 

5. intr. To rise in valne. 

1789-98 Moats Amer. Geor. X. 393 A great demand, for 
specie and bills, which occasioned the latter, .to appreciate. 
x88bP.Tidman GeldO SihuMempig Gold has been steadily 
in value. 


mrroiftt«d«>p/. a. [f. prec. + -*d.] a. Ade- 
qnatelyvalued. b. Enhanced m exchangeable value. 

x88i H. H. Gibbs Dembte Stoosdard 3s The mure r JI 
able evils of depredated Sihrer, er appreciated GokL 



IvpN'dAtiBfp ppl. a, rr. Amioim+ 

-INO That appreciates or volaes. 

ttfga yuBNAU. Chr. us Arm. xl g a (1660) 973/1 Show what 
appreciating thoughts thou hast of that Blissful state. Mod* 
Appreciating friends recommended its publication. 
Apprroistingly, adv. [f. prec.+-LY®.] in 
an appreciating manner; with appreciation. 

287© Daily Now* * May s/s Who lava pictures warmly and 
appredatinjdyfor their own sake. stSs Snauf in Academy 
•9 Jan. 74/1 The editor discourses, if not tenderly yet . . ap- 
predatingly, of Cowper. 

Appreciation (ilprfp^-Jbn). Also 7 9 ap- 
pro tuition. [Found once c 1400 ; then not till 
17th c. Both in early and mod. use prob. a. Ft. 
appreciation, n. of action f. af pricier t ad. L. appre* 
ttSre ; see Appreciate and -tion.] 

1 . The action of setting a money value upon; 
valuation, appraisement, rare. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 83 To take the sheen-stock 
on the outgoing tenant 'a hands by appreciation of arbiters. 

9 . The action of estimating qualities or thingB ; 
deliberate judgement. 

1604 Playferk Serm. bgf. Prince Men. 57 (L.) According to 
a man's appretiation, and according to his intention. 1A64 G. 
Masson in N. $ 0 . 411 He is. .very severe in his appreciation 
of Buchanan. xMo M'Carthy Own Time IV. Ixvl 500 En- 
tirely mistaken in his appreciation of the condition of things. 
8. Perception, recognition, intelligent notice ; esp. 
perception of delicate impressions or distinctions. 

Ct^ooA/oi. Loll, u pis word for notip or takip apprccia- 
court. 2899 Mill Liberty iii. (1865) 33/1 The appreciation 
of means towards an acknowledged end. 1879 C. King in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ . IV. nj/x A much better apprecia- 
tion of the intricacies of the country. Mod. Men differ 
greatly in their appreciation of varieties of vowel sound. 

4 . Adequate or high estimation, sympathetic re- 
cognition of excellence. 

xOm Fuller Pisgak Sight 11. xii. 259 Not the intrinsccall 
worth of their team, but Gods gracious appreciation of the 
sincerity thereof. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xii. 346 
An eye and mind that have no appreciation of scenery, 
ff. Rise in exchangeable value ; cf. Appreciate 4. 
1789-96 Morse Amor. Gear. I. 393 Considered rather as 
an appreciation of Gold and Silver than a depreciation of 
paper. 1883 Goschen in Times 20 Feb 7 A considerable ap- 
preciation in the value of gold. 

Appreciative (&prf ji,«iv\ a. [f. L. ap- 
pretiat - ppl. stem of appretiare +■ -ivk. Cf. mod. 
Fr. appriciatif -ive.] Showing appreciation: hav- 
ing the quality of forming an adequate estimate, 
of recognizing the good points in an object, or of 
being sensitive to delicate impressions. Const, of. 

1890 Lynch Thcoph. Trin .v. 84 Kindly appreciative words. 
1867 Dickens Lett. (x88o) II. 313 A very quiet audience . . 
appreciative but not demonstrative. 1870 Church in Cos- 
set fs Techn. Educ . I. 247/1 The eye has become less appre- 
ciative of red, and more appreciative of the other colours. 

Appre ciatively, adv. ff. prec. + -ly-.] in 
an appreciative manner : with estimation of com- 
parative value; discriminatingly;' with sympa- 
thetic recognition of excellence. 

2656 Hobblb Liberty , etc. (1841) 315 Yet appreciatively in 
the estimation of judgment, he accounts the offence of God 
a greater evil than any temporal loss. 1636 Jeanes Mixt, 
r.i.j n.'.. __ a i— r : uT_ > mi 


made. 

Appra'oiativeness. [f. as prec. 4 - -nkbb] 
The quality of being appreciative; the habit of 
recognizing excellence. 

s86a Fraser* s Mag. July is A liberality of judgment and 
an appreciativenesH of taste. x88x Daily News 7 Nov. 3/3 
The thorough appreciativeness of the crowded audience. 

Appreciator (&prJji,ritai). [n. of agent (on 
L. analogy) f. appretiare : see Appreciate. Cf. 
mod.Fr. appriciateur .J One who appreciates or 
forms an adequate estimate. 

184a Da Quincby Philos. Herodot. Wkc IX. 208 A discovery 
for which there was no permanent appreciator. 1849 Mill 
Ess. (X859) 11 * 358 An incapable appreciator of the situation 
and its exigency. 

Appreoiatorily (iprf 'jl,&ta:rni), adv. [f.next+ 
In an appreciatory manner ; appreciatively. 
Appreciatory (fipiffi, tori', a. [f. Appre- 
ciator: see-ORY.J Of or befitting an appreciator ; 
appreciative. 

1819 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXXIX. 36 That ap- 
pretiatory criticism whtch scrupulously weighs the evidence 
adduced. 1861 Geo. Euot Silas M.6& Mr.Maccy. .paused, 
in the expectation of some appreciatory reply. 
Appredioatft (*pre*dikrit). [ad. modX. ap- 
prmdicStum ( - Gr. rpoo/tanjyoootfMvav ) ; see Ap- 
pref\ and Predicate.] An addition to the pre- 
dicate: (seequot.) 

*• 37 '®, Sia W. Hamilton Logic xiii. 1 . nt By Aristotle, 
the predicate includes the Ceputa\ and . . the latter has, by 
subsequent Greek logicians, been styled the appredicale . 
Apprefb, variant of Appuoof, Obs., proof. 
Apprehtnd (seprfhrnd), v. [a. Fr .mpprihende r 
(15U& c. in Godef.), ad. L. app adprehtnddfre to 
lay hold of, seize, f. ad to 4 prehend-fre to seize. 
In the contracted form apprend-tre, the word sur- 
vived in the Romance longs. in the fig. sense May 
hold with the mind, comprehend. Icam,' whence 


also later 4 teach, inform': cf. Fr. apprendre, 
and Eng. Apprise. Subsequently, the lull appre- 
hend-tre was taken into Fr. and Eng. In its orig. 
form and sense. Apprend is ocoas. in 16- 17th c.J 
X. Physical. 

+L To lay hold upon, seize, with hands, teeth, 
etc. Also said of fire, and Jig. of trembling, fear, 
etc. Obs. or arch. 

*87 * Bossewell- Armor le 111. 3 A great quskyng and 
t remblyng dyd apprehends hys handc. 2607 Tofsell / our-/. 
Beasts 104 His dogs, .apprehending the garments of passed- 

G r*. 1613 Life William l. in //art. Arise. (1793) sB A fire 
gan . . which apprehending certain shops and warehouses, 
etc. c xdaa Maximes Utt/ 7 8 Fury and affrightment ap- 
prehend the desperate. 164a Rutherford Tryal 8 Tri. 
Faith (1843) 63 A lame hand that cannot apprehend. 1843 
E. Toner Sensat. 9 Event xre While those two lips his brow 
did apprehend. 

+ b. traits/. To seize upon, take down, in writing. 
Jig. To seize upon (points of a subject). Obs 
tfixs Coryat Crudities 480, 1 apprehended it [an epitaph] 
with my pen while the Preacher was in his pulpit xfisg T. 
Adams Spir. Navig. 24, I will only apprehend so much as 
may serve to exemplify this dangerous world. 

2 . To seize (a person) in name of law, to arrest. 
1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John vii. x (IU To fynde 
sum occasion., to attache and apprehends him. 164a Rogers 
Naaman 44 Paul, .going like a Puraivant. . to Damascus, to 
apprehend the Saints there, 1768 Ulackbtonb Comm . IV. 
287 A justice of the peace cannot issue a warrant to appre- 
hend a felon upon bare suspicion. 2899 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. III. 398 Troops had been sent to apprehend him. 

1 3 . To seize upon lor one's own, take possession 
of. Also Jig. Obs. 

*6*3 Douglas c Ends xi. vii. 70 Ellis quhare . . to wend, 
Thayre dwelling place for uy to apprehend. x6xx Bible 
Phil. ilL 19 If that 1 may apprehenef that for which also I 
am apprehended of Christ Icsus. s6$a N eedham tr. Sc Idea's 
Mare CL ax That Vacancies are his who apprehend'* them 
first by occupation. 

+ 4 .T o seize or embrace (an offer or opportunity). 
xg86 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 750 If we apprehend 
not that great grace and mercy of the Father offered to all. 
a 16x9 Donne Biathan. (1644' 126 If he apprehend not an op- 
portunity to escape. 1633 Hr. Hall Hard Texts 96 His 
faith, whereby he did firmely apprehend the. .aid of his eter- 
nal Father. 

II. Mental. 

+ 6. gen. To learn, gain practical acquaintance 
with. Also absol. (The earliest use in Eng. ; cf. 
Fr. appr entire.) Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ii. (14910 98 He holdeth 
in mynde . . without foryctynge, all that he apprehendyth. 
1331 Elyot Govemour (1834' 215 Thereby they provoke 
many men to apprehend virtue, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 
1. 904 Children . . Improve their nat’ral Talents without Care, 
And apprehend, before they are aware. 

0 . To become or be conscious by the senses of 
(any external impression). 

1639 Austin Meait. 60 When this Light shone in darke- 
nesse, and our dorkenesse, though it apprehended, yet it 
comprehended it not. 1651 Hobbes l.eviath. ill. xxxiv. 212 
That caused Agar supematurally to apprehend a voice from 
heaven. x9s$ Bain Sens. 8 Jnt. in. i. | 37 If I see. .two can- 
dle flames, I apprehend them as different objects. 

1 7 . To feel emotionally, he sensible of, feel the 
force of. Obs. 

139a Nabiik P. Penilcsse 29 b, The . . soulea of them that 
baua no power to apprehend such feliciiie. 1603 B. Jonson 
Voipone u. i, Dead. Lord I how deeply, sir, you apprehend 
it. 1670 Walton Lives y That [kindness] was so gratefully 
apprehended by M. Hooker. 

b. To lay hold of with the intellect: &. to per- 
ceive the existence of, recognire, see. 

*677 Vautroullibe Luther* s Ep. Gal. 5 Who so doth not 
understand or apprehend this righteousness in afflictions and 
terrors of conscience. 1609 C. Butler’s Fern. Mon Ad Auth. 
x6 There is not half that worth in Mee Which I have ap- 
prehended in a Bee. X743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 184 We shall 
apprehend reason to conclude, chat they were not so very 
young. 287a Browning Ftfine lxxi. 7 Each man . . avaiU 
him of what worth He apprehends in you. 
b. to catch the meaning or idea of ; to understand. 
1631 H bywood Load. Jus Hon. 979 As soone known as 
showne, and apprehended as read. 1733 B. Martin Mag. 
Arte ^ Sc. b xifi. 87 This is all so plain, that 1 can't but ap- 
prehend it. 184a Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. 463 The nature of 
the long contest between the Stuarts and their parliaments, 
was indeed very imperfectly apprehended by foreign statea- 
men. .1871 C. Davies Afetnc Syst. 11. 94 To apprehend 
distinctly (be signification of a number, two things are ne- 
cessary. 

o. absol. or with subord. cl. 

Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 84 Cousin, you apprehend 
g shrewdly. 2660 Stanley Hist . Philos. 46/1 Peri- 


ander . . immediately apprehended that he advised him to 
put the moat eminent in the City to death. 271a Steele 
Sped. No. 539 p a, I cannot apprehend where lyes the trifling 
in all this. *789 Reid Jnt ell. Powers i. i. No one can explain 
by a Logical Definition what it is to think, to apprehend. 

9 . To understand (a thing to be so and so) ; to 
conceive, consider, view, take (it) as. 

1699 Fuller Holy Wans. lx. (1840) 193 They apprehended 
It a great courtesy done unto them. 2736 Wesley Whs. 1830 
1. 100, 1 apprehended myself to be near death. 1898 Glad- 
■tomb Homer III. 393 The eternal laws, such as the heroic 
age apprehended them, 
b. absol. or with subord. el. 

■61a B. Jonsom Barth. Fair L iv. 8 If hee apprehend you 
flout him once, he will flie at you. <779 J. Lyon in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1* *0*. I apprehend that secrecy ia 
uy now aa ever it was. sijp Hallam Hist. Lit, 


iv. vL 1 17 In general, I apprehend, the later French critics 
have given the preference to Radnc. 

10 . To anticipate, look fomrard to, expect {mostly 
things adverse). 

x6qi3 Shahs. Areas. /rr At. tv. fl. 149 A man that appre- 
hends death no more dreadlblly. but aa a drunken alecpe. 
<748 Fielding 71 mm Jones (1836) 1. lit. UL too A triumphant 
question, to which he had apprehended no answer. 1879 
Touhgbb Fools Errand 'll vx Love had taught her with un- 
erring accuracy to apprehend the evil which impended. 

U. To anticipate with fear or dread ; to be fear- 
ful concerning ; to fear. a. with obj. 

shod Shaks. 7r. 4 Cr. iil Ii. 80 Oh let 1 ” 

no feare. 1643 Sir T. Browne Reii 

makes me much apprehend the ends of . .. 

syee Eng. Tkeophr, 53 He apprehends every breath of air 
as much as If it were a Hurricane, site Ht. Martineau 
Mill 8 Colley xiii. xat No one.. could think., that any 
further violence was to be apprehended. 

b. with subord. cl. To be apprehensive, to fear. 

1740-81 Mrs. Delany Life tfr Corr. (1861) HI. axo. I don't 
apprehend that even the Bath could hurt her. s8S8 Haw- 
thornr Our Old Heme (18791 *®6» 1 sometimes apprehend 
that our institutions may perish. 

ApmthBUdBd, Ppl a. [f. prec. + -xd.] 

1 . Taken hold of, seized ; arrested. 

3997 Daniel Civ. Wares vi. Iviii, Th' apprehended Duke. 

ST Laid hold of by the mind, conceived. 

>668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1895) tap Lord I whence is 
this apprehended inconsistency! into Ov flics Hum. Ex/. 
L 17 The intellectually-apprehended Executive System. 

3 . Anticipated (with aversion), dreaded. 

174a Richardson Pamela IV. 7 When the apprehended 
Time shall be over. x0 M Southey Paraguay iv. 09 On 
Monnema the apprehended ill Came first. 

▲pprebaudar (oepr/he ndax). Also 7 -or. 
[f. as prec. + -krL] 

1 . One who lays hold of or seizes ; esp. one who 
seizes or arrests in the name of jublicc. 

2608 Chapman Byrons Trag. Plays II. 982 This short sword 
. . which if I haue time To show my apprehendor, he. etc. 
1684 Ciiarnocx Attrib. God (18341 II. 65 How would the 
. . number of malefactors be greater than that of appro- 
benders T 

2 . One who lays hold with the senses or mental 
faculties. 

a 16x0 Donne Biathan. (1644) 84 All these proceed from 
the ind ^position and distempred taste of the apprehendor. 
>678 Cuoworth Jntell. Syst. 1. v. 639 Truth is bigger than 
out minds, and we are.. rather apprehenders than compre- 
henders thereof. s86e F. Hall tlindn Philos. Syst. 277 By 
‘ beholder ' is meant knower, or apprehender. 

Apprehe nding, vbi. so. [f. as prec. + -1110 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Apprehkkd; AmucHtN- 


sioN, esp. in senses 3, 7, is. 

1398 Tbevua Barth. De P. R. iil ix, The vertu of appre- 
hendyngc [L. apprehension potential fail » manor know- 
ynge. is depaitid a tweyne. 1993 87 Foxa A. 8 M. HI. 
391 Going from place to place, to avoid the peril of appre- 
hending. xg8x Sidney A strophe l Ixvi, Quick apprehending 
. . Of euerielmage which may comfort show. 2899 M acau lav 
Hist. Eng. 111. 908 To Issue a proclamation for the appre- 
hending of Ludlow. 18S0 Cvfi.es Hum. Exp. ii. 40 Expe- 
rience includes the apprehending of a regulative order, stc. 

Apprehe-nding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino^.] 
That apprehends; understanding, perceptive. 

>696 Kidglky Prod. Physic aoO Imagination .. is an ap- 
prehending power. s8ag Lams Elia Ser. 11. xviiL (x86s) 359 
Newly-apprehending gratitude at second life bestowed. 
Apprehe'nduigiy, adv . rare. Tf. prbe. + 
-lyz.T By apprehending or layinghold. 

. *6®*^ Iowell & Day in Confer. 1. ( 1 iiy. Faith doeth 
iustifie approhendingly, workesdoe iustifie declaringly. 
Apprehenjdbwtv (seprfhemslbiMlti). [f. 
next : see -bility.J The quality of being appre- 
hensible. 

s®R7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 987 Clothed in a 
form of sensuous apprehensibility. >879 Whitney Li/e Lang. 
i. 6 Simplicity and popular apprehensibility will be every- 
where aimed at. 

Apprehensible (reprfhensib’l), a. [ad. L. 
apprehensibil-is (Tertull.), f. apprehens - ppl. stem 
of apprekend-trei see Afprrhrnd and -hLR. Cf. 
mod.Fr. apprehensible.] Capable of being appre- 
hended or grasped bv the renses or intellect ; liable 
to be felt emotionally {obs.) Const, by, to. 

a 1631 Donne Select. (2840) 182 It is apprehensible by sense. 
263a Sm T. Hawkins Unhappy Prosp. 95 Who wept not 
for hlmselfe ; for an object so sad and apprehensible as this 
could not bend his gravity. 01718 South 12 Sena. (1727) 
IV. 318 Discoursing of the Nature . . of God in a language 
neither warrantable nor apprehensible. 2841 Dr Quincey 
Rhet. (i860) 358 Apprehensible even to the uninstructed. 
18M Milman Lot. Chr. (1864) II. 111. vii. 151 A world of in- 
visible beings . . assuming forms, uttering tones, distilling 
odours, apprehensible by the soul of man. 
Apprehensibly, adv. rare. [(. prec. + -LT * ] 
In an apprehensible manner ; so as to be appre- 
hended or laid hold of. 

267a Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend viL (ilfls) »s The 
dead and deep part of the night, when Nor ought be most 
apprehensibly said to be the daughter of Chaos. Mod. The 
two notions are not apprehensibly distinct. 
Apprehension (ccpr/he*njan). [ad. (? through 
Fr. apprihension, 15th c. in Littrd) L. apprehen - 
si9n-em, n. of action f. apprehtnd-h : to seize upon : 
see AFFRBBXirD and -ion.] gen. The action of 
seizing upon, seizure, grasp. As in other adopted 
words, employed in tire mental before the physical 



senses, for which native Eng. and OFr. words were 
in use. . . 

I. Physical. 

L 11 k action of laying hold of or seizing (physi- 
cally) ; prehension, grasping, rare. 

rfft Ste T..0SOWNK PmomJL BP. (J.) (A lobster's daw ») a 
part of appre he n s ion whereby they seise upon their prey. 
1835 Sovtmw. Smith Phitoe. Health I. v. aos The superior 
extremities [of I he body) are organs of apprehension. 

2. Law. 1'he action of taking manual possession, 
tip Austin fttrispr. (1*79) 1 1. In. 918 The afaeolute pro* 
party rei singula cannot be acquired commonly without an 
apprehension or a taking possession of the thing by the 
acquirer. iIm ?usn Gains n. aoj Either constructive 
delivery ( iraJTtio) or apprehension tporceptio). 

8> The seizure of a person, a ship, etc., in the name 
of justice or authonty ; arrest. Const subjective 
gen. of the actor, objective gen. of the person arrested, 
the latter being more frequent : 'The king’s appre- 
hension of Pym,’ 'Pym’s apprehension by the king.* 
i§77 Hassibom Eng. l il lv. 103 If they be taken the third 
time and have not since their second apprehension applied 
themselves to labour. 1814 Sie R. Duduy in Fort**:. Pah. 
6 Your answer tuichin* ni* Majesty* apreheosion of the 
forcible vessel L iHi Chasnb. Jnl. No. y»6. 457 A warrant 
for his apprehension was obtained. 

II. Mental. 

1 4. gen. The action oflearning, the laying hold 
or acquirement of knowledge. Dos. 

■jgt Tskvtsa Barth. Do P. R. v. vl (1493) vis Meane 
moeuynge of the eya is to ha praysed, for it sygnefyeth easy 
apprehetMyon. 184s WiuuMa Math. Atagkk l i. 3 The an- 
cient Philosopher* esteemed it a great part of wisdorae to 
cunccale their learning from vulgar apprehension or use. 

6 . The action of laying hold of with the senses; 
conscious perception, arch. 

1590 Shako, Mid*. N. in. is. v;8 Dark night, that from the 
eye his function takes, The care more quicks of apiirchen- 
tion makes. 1635 Austin Afedit. 9 She [the Vireinl hod a 
corporall, as well as a mental apprehemdon of the Mes- 
senger. me I .aw Sonoma Call xl 177 1 n visible to his K yes, 
being too glorious for the apprehension of flesh and blood 
to. Tne action of 'feeling* anything emotion- 
ally; sensitiveness or sensibility to; sympathetic 
perception. Obs. rare. 

*0°g Bacon Aitv. Loam. 1. Hi. f 0 (They] have not their 
thoughts established, .in the love and apprehension of duty, 
ideal*. Tayujs Comm. Titus 1. 15 If men did coiisdonnbly 
and in right apprehension of Cods goodnes blesae their meate. 
1044 Hkvun Laudx. 906 The Queen . . out of a deep apprehen- 
sion of that lamentable accident, forthwith directed, etc. 

7. The action of grasping with the intellect ; the 
forming of an iden ; conception ; intellection. 

*397 J-Taynk Royal F.xch. 35 Better . . ys a short anil dili- 
gent readings, .then to turn inanie leaves with small regard 
and lesa appvehention. a I 08 o Glamvill (J.) Simple appre- 
hension denotes no more than the sours naked intellection 
of an object. *73* Johnson RambL *77 p; 


and celerity of reply. 1M6 Dk. Amovll Reign 

of Law H. I to A clear apprehension of this Abstract Idea 
was necessary to a right understanding, stye Bowen Logic 
i. a# Simple Apprehension corresponds very nearly to that 
sort of thinking which we now call Conception. 

8 . The apprehensive faculty; ability to under- 
stand ; understanding. 

1370 Dsa Math. Prof. 4 So . . dull is our apprehension. 
1007 Dskkes IfVi/m ft 00 ill. i. O the quick apprehension 
f.. It wessbove 


of woskil 1636 Hkvwood Lauds AliPr. Pref. v 
my apprehension to conceive. 1831 Hawthorne Snout 
imago [18791 *t4 How forcibly the lapse of time.. came 
home to my apprehension. 

8 . The product of grasping with the mind ; a 
conception or idea; also, the abiding result of 
such conception; a view, notion, or opinion en- 
tertained upon any *ubjcct. 

>379 Touson Ca/wu's Sorm. Tim. 763 's We haue no ap- 
prehension of y heauenly life, when we are thus tyed to 
this world. s0v» Baxter Curt CA.-Div. 19 Fix not too rash- 
ly upon your first apprehensions. 1738 Johnson tdlor No. 10 
r 4 which ,f ‘ ‘ 


legs. 


1 according to vulgar apprehension swept away his 


1774 Rein Aristot. Log. u. 1 1 The first part of logic 
treats of simple apprehensions and of terms. 1871 R. w. 
Dale Ton Command, lntrod. st We must obey the moral 
law to have a true apprehension of it. 

+ 10. The conception or idea expressed by a 
word ; meaning, sense. Obs. rare. 

S0I5 T. Aim ms Leaven 10a 'The kingdom of Heaven'., 
hath a diverse sense and apprehension in tlir Scriptures. 
«l40 Sra T. Browmk Pseud. ip. 15 Other wayes there are of 
deceit which consist not in false apprehension of words. 

11. The representation to oneself of what is still 
future ; anticipation ; chiefly of things adverse. 

*0oj Shaks. Mens, for M. 111. i. 78 The scnce of death la 
most in apprehension. 1893 Owen Hofy Spirit so Sorrow 
had filled their Hearts upon the Apprehension of his De- 
parture. 1719 Watkslsmu Find. Christs Dtv. Pref. Aij, 
The following Queries were drawn np. .when 1 had not the 
leant apprehension ol' their appearing in print. s8« Kank 
Grinnotl F.xg. xxxix. 1 18561 358 Leaving us to the thaws ol 
summer and the stormy winds of September before our im- 
prisonment ceases. Tne apprehension has no mirth in it. 

12. Fear as to what may happen ; dread. 

1848 Sanderson si Sorm. Ad Aul. xvi. (1673) 327 The bare 
fears of such things and apprehensions of tneir approach. 
1709 Tailor No. *08 p «, X . .looked about with some Appre- 
hension . . for Fear any Foreigner should be present. 1843 
T. Jet verson Autobiag. Wks. 1859 I. 67 Their representa- 
tive* at Paris expressad apprehensions that France would 
interfere. M acch LLtvaA V Humboldts Trav. xviiL rij 

N'nt without apprehension of being bitten by aevpenta 
Appr#MMiT6 ^aepr/he nsiv), a. [acL mcdX. 



xfv-us, f. apprtkens- ppl. stem of appro* 
see AFFuamro and -iv*. Cf. Fr. ap* 
■/tv.] Characterised by apprehension ; 
fly apprehending. 

In the habit of seizing, ready to seize or 
eaubrace (an offer or opportunity). Obs. 

site Sanderson Sorm. Ad Pop. i. (ibi) ij 6 So apprehen- 
sive of but an outward enforced serablanca of contritkiu 
from the hands of an Hypocrite, a 1841 Ld. Stratford (O.) 
I shall be very apprehensive of any occasions wherein I may 
do nay kind offices. 

A Pertaining to. or fitted for, the laying hold of 
sensuous or mental impressions. 

■Ml Tskyisa Barth. Do P. R. 111. vL (1499) 53 All tha 
wyttes come of the vertua Rational and apprenensme. 1389 
Pvttbnham Eug Poosio (Arb.) e68 lUfouoredaeaea or das- 
proportion to the partes apprahsnshie, as. .when a sound is 
either too loude or too low. 1871 Milton Samson 633 
Thoughts, my tonuentois, armed with deadly stings. Mangle 
my apprehensive tenderest parts. i8ia F. Hall Hindu 
Philos. Syst. 88 When the apprehensive faculties of the soul 
are in their full vigour. 

8 . Of mental faculties and their operations : Show- 
ing apprehension or graap of a subject ; intelli- 
gent, discerning, quick. 

rial Burro* A Mat. Mot. 1. K. hi. I, If tha Imagination be 
very apprehensive, intent, and violent. 1788 Cowrite Task 
vt. 61a In some lammalnl are found Such teachable and ap- 
prehensive parts 1883 lias. C. Glaser Shahs. Char. x. 958 
The reasons he gives.. are neat, apprehensive, and witty. 
1874 J. If. Nkwman Gerontius so A sense so apprehensive 
and (hscriiniimnt. 

4. Of intelligent beings : In the habit or capable 
of grasping with the mind, perceptive; hence, 
quick to learn, intelligent, ' sharp.’ Const, of. 

i6ox Shaks. Jut. C. 111. i. 67 And Men are Flesh and Blood, 
and apprehenstue. 1807 Ltsandor 4 Cat. iv. 63 Thom who 
nre apprehensive of love. 1838 H kywood Challenge 1 11. i, M y 
daughter is an apt, and wittie Isaac : 1 know her apprehen- 
sive, and well-hrayn’d. 1870 Milton Hist. Ear. 11. (1851) 
84 More fond of Miracles, than apprehensive of Truth. 1897 
Evklvn Numism. ix. 395 Spaniel*, .docileand apprehensive. 
i860 Browning Ring * HA. III. vm. 1500 The tower phrase 
that suits the sense O' the limitedly apprehensive. 

6 . Having an apprehcnsio.i or notion ; under- 
standing, realizing, conscious, sensible. Const, of 
or subord. el. arch. 

i0ti Steed Hist. Gt. Brst. ix. vii. 70 The King apprehen- 
siue of his meaning, called his Lords. 1683 Loud. Gao. 
mdcccxlix/s We are deeply apprehensive of the Confluence* 
of Bletwings, which . . we enjoy. 1789 Hammer Observ. xl 
iii 104, I am apprehensive that this is an additional proof 
of the requisitenens of attending to the customs of the East 
when we would explain the Scriptures. 1843 J. H. Nkwman 
Miracles *8 Miracles.. wrought, .by instruments but parti- 
ally apprehensive that they are such. 

6 . Anticipate of something adverse ; fearful 
of what may be about to happen. (Now the most 
usual sense.) a. simply. 

1718 Poric Iliad xm. Bia From death be flies, And turns 
around hi* apprehensive eyes. 174a Richardson Pams la 
III. 418, I am a sad weak, apprehensive Body ; to be sure 
Iain l 1837 Carlyle Fr. Ret', m. v.vi. (1837) If. 311 


Though 

physically of_a timid apprehensive nature. 

*833 T. Ahams F.xp. 3 Pet. il as Swine are naturally ap- 
prehensive of wind and weather, by an ingrafted knowledge ; 
and run crying home before the storm. 1788 H. W/aroLK 
Hist. Doubts 107 Noah’s niece, being apprehensive of the 
deluge, set out tor Ireland. 1I4S C. BmontH Jane Eyre v. 
(1873) 37 Mortally apprehensive of some one coming in and 
kidnapping me. 

0. With subord. cl. 


1704 Swivr T. Tub Apol., Wks. 
hensive it might spoil the sale 


u 1778 I. 303 Being appre- 
of the book. 1738 Burke 


hensive it might spoil the sale of tlie book. 1738 Burke 
Subl. 4 B. Wks. I. 3»4, I am apprehensive that experience 
was not sufficiently consulted, ins Gentl. Mag. Mar. a 8 a/i 


He was apprehensive an operation would be necessary. 

d. the source from which apprehensions come, 
or the object for whose safety they are entertained, 
may he expressed. 

1683 Boyle Occas. Reft. it. xv. [1675) 149 Why should X be 
more apprehensive for my Body than my Mind. 1791 Burke 
Sat. Assembly Wks, Vl 41 Mure apprehensive from his 
servants . . than from the hired blood-thirsty mob without. 
1838 Macoili.ivrav HumboLL's Tram, xvk sso They be- 
came apprehensive for the safely of their canoe. 

+ 7. Capable of being apprehended, apprehen- 
sible ; intelligible. Obs. rare. 

189a Drydkn < t. Euromonfs Ess. 176 Who cannot suffer 
that things should be rendred apprehensive to Idle Per- 
sons, which ho has learned amongst the Ancients withpaina 

Apprehensively, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly« j In 
an apprehensive manner; with apprehension. 

+ 1. By laying hold. Qt>s. 

1838 Trapp Exp. Rom. iii. 99 Men are said to be justified 
. .apprehensively by foith. 

2. With anticipation, esp. of danger; with fear 
as to what may be coming. 

>733 Richardson GratuUsou (18x0) VL xxxii. 936 What 
think you . . made me write so apprehensively? i8e8 Southey 
To A. Cunningham Wks. HI. 315 The fope Composed and 
apprehensively intent Upon the netemOrf operation About 
to m perform’d. f 

+ 8 . So as to be apprehended, i/tefligibly. Obs. 

169a Dsypln St. Euremonts Ess. is The Quality con- 
sidered in it self, to speak apprehensively, was very savage. 

AvprffhruiTOMSt' [f. as prtc. + -NMB.J 

1- Aptness to apprehend; intelligence, percep- 
tiveuess, discernment 


a s Roiif. IVoUm. 8s We shall ofin mask in It lt|e 
eyej a dulneas, or aggebepsiv euesw , even before the under- 
standing. sees S. ITaikuI Tult/s Do Fin. 144 Tha 
Winged Worm make fteqeent Discoveries of their Appre- 
immwmmn and Memory. 1803 Woeoew. ProK vm. (tftst) 

t .#!.! 111 L.L 


190 Yet knowledge came. .In fits of kindliest 
mm, From all sides 
2. The habit of anticipating thinga adverse; 
fearful nets at to what may be coining. 

>748 RKMiMOsCAirfosiiSit) IV. k43 So much afpo 
hensivenen that her foam are afovehand with her dangers. 
s88o Windsor Ethiea vil 399 Nervous anxiety and . . exag- 
gerated apprehensivenes*. 

tAppCffadt Obs. rare. [a. F r. appreud^re or 
L. apprentice, contr. of apprehend-ire: see Aim* 
USK8.1 To seize ; to lay nold of with the mind. 

idy Drant Horace Kpist. l xi, Apprende with great fidt 
haude ache hower that god hath lente the here. 184a H. 
Moss Song of Sent in. 11. xxviil, The soul . . Oretakes each 
outgone beun ; apprends it by advertence. 
tApyvrmm. Obs. rarer \ [contr. var. of 
APPBJtOEifBiox. Cf. next.] 

13B8T. ft La Prlmaud. Fr. Acad. (1580) 18a Mad men, 
who have alwaies before their eies those Ideas and shapes 
which worke the apprcnsioit of their fure. 

+ Appr#*H 8 lTe, (I. Obs. rare-', [contr. var of 
Apprkvkhsivk ; cf. L. affrensus for apfrehensus.] 
1889 Burnet Tract* I.Cj Of tlie importance uf which they 
are now very appranaive. 

Apprentice (4pre*ntis\ sb. Foims : 4-5 
apron tys, apprentya, 6 apprentice, , 5 - appren- 
tice. [a. O F. ap rent is, nom. of aprentif f. apr entire 
to learn (see Appkkhknu), 3 rd sing, apt cut, by 
form -assoc with words in -/#>, -/if L. - tlvus , -ti- 
vtun : see -ivjc. (Mod.F. takes apprends as pi. with 
sing .appren/i.) Cf. Aitehtic*. The aphctic Pniur- 
tick apjiears in Eng. as early as the full word, and 
was for several centuries the more usual form.] 

1. A learner of a craft ; one who is bound by legal 
agreement to serve an emplo\er in the exercise of 
some handicraft, art, trade, or profession, for a cer- 
tain number of years, with a view to karn its 
details and duties, in which the employer is reci- 
procally bound to instruct him. 

.«3te Lanuu P. PI. A. 11. 190 App&rayledcn him as a pren- 
tis. Ibid. 111. 918 Alle kunne craftcs men ' crau«h M rede for 
heore preutys [1393 for here aprentys). 133s T. Wilson 
Logic u6 To make ser vaunts and apprentices free. x66o 
K. Coke Poiver $ Sub/. 5 His duller child he binds an ap- 
prentice to some trade. 1738 C. Lucas Ess. Haters m. 399 
A fact known to the apprentices of opothecniies. 1883 Mary 
Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 1. L xi Poor boys, of good fami- 
lies, will often take service ss apprentices. 

+ 2. A barrister-at-law of less than 1 6 yean 9 
standing. Obs. exc. Hist. 

e 1373 Wvci.iv Wks. 1669 1 . 389 Bohe aprentis and avocati*. 
1377 Lanul. P. PI. ft xix. 996 Frechoures k prestes ft 
preiityces of lawe. x6a8 Coke On List. 303a, In ancient turn 
the Serieaiits and Apprentices of Law did draw their owns 
pleadings. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 93 Barristers vfirst 
stiled apprentices) . . who answered to our bachelors. 1883 
Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. iii 373 In the time of Edward lv 
apprentices were a class distinct from the serjeants. 

8 . By extension : One who is only learning the 
rudiments ; an unskilled novice, a tyro. 

1489 C ax ton Fay ten of Armas l xvi. 47 Noo prentis . . in 
puttyng hisoost in fayre ordenaucc. 1639 F ullks Holy War 
iv. xxvil (1840) 998 As yet they were apprentices to piracy. 
1883 Mas. C. Clarks Shahs. Char. xv. 377 A mere appren- 
tice in treason. 

B. adj. or attrib. [in qnot. 1400 , a. OFr. aprentis 
adj.' ignorant, qui a besom d'apprendre,* Godef. ; in 
later quots., attrib. use of the Eng. sb.; cf. a master 
builder , a master mind!] 
c ire Rom. Rose 687 These brlddis, that nought unkunn- 
yng Were of her craft, & auurcntys [v. r. a premise]. 1066 
rEPYS Diary (1879) IV. 79 She was nut a ’prentice girl, to 
ask leave every time she goes abroad. 1794 Burns Whs. 11 1. 
984 Her prentice ban* she tried on man. An’ then she made 
the lasses, O. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 11. xvi xo$ He 
tried his apprentice hand on an inferior institution. 
Appre n tice (apre ntis), v. Also in 7 -iaa. [f. 
prec. sbj To bind as an apprentice ; to indenture. 
.*3 * T. Powell Tom Alt Tradoe r 44 To be sppreniasad be- 


tApprentloeaga. 

[a. Fr. apprtntissage : see Afphzntioi sb. and 
•aok.] Appsenticeahip ; time wherein to learn or 
acquire experience. Often fig. 

139a Bacon Observ. Libel (T.J To be utterly without ap- 
prentisage of war. s6as Donne Sorm. cxvil V. 73 Seven 
yean apprenticeage which your occupations cost you. 1878 
Young Strut. Whitehall 99 Dec. as Christianity is our Pro- 
fession, and Life h our Apprentiaagw 
Apprentiogd (fiprt ntist), ppl. a. [f. Appuv- 
tio* v. -UK] pound os on apprentice ; bound 
in covenanted service. 

*038 Ford Lad/s Trial t. L (R.) Now appears the object 
Of my spprtntic d heart. 173a Pore Mar. Ess. 111. 907 Him 
portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans, bletf. 

t Apprmtfe eho oA. 


Obs . [f. APf IUBKT1CB sb. 
+ -HO()ik] - AprUSNTIOgSHIP. 

1377 Langu P. FIB. V. 036 And haue ymaja many a 
knyp* botbe moreen & drspere, Pst payed neuere for bie 
prendshode. 1417 York GtntUrs Or*., Ynt nan apprentice 
efter y tyese of a p pre nti cehed wyik any work . . prively. 



▲fPBXimoBacxvT. 

sim Shahs. IM. //, l Hi. Most 1 not serve i Ism as. 
prentkeboodf ifn ). Hun taf CVme/. D iii b.wL ui 

to^i3Sr > !a!5LJ*^^Lot’fKir > !i l uL u > SA ? lt ap t0 
iypw a tifltlftMt (aprmtizmfcnl). «w. [f. 
AmmiQi v. <f -rent.] An Apprenticing ; ap- 
prenticeship. 

dq Lams Elia (i86o> 173 The pranatm epprentJcements 
of these tender victims. s*fS iffoefc* K«f. LX IV. 487 
Seven centuries ofpainfc) eeprenticement. 

▲ppmttOMhip (aprrntisjip). Also 6-7 np- 
pr*ntiahip(pe. [f. Apfrbntiob j#. + -8hip; super- 
seding APPRIETIOZHOOD.] 

L The position of an Apprentice ; service in the 
capacity of an apprentice ; initiatory training, under 
Legal agreement, in a trade, etc. ; esp. in the phr. 
To serve apprenticeship. 

iSse WooiMU. Surf. Matt Wks. 1633 Pref. xl Holding 
them in mom base subjection then their mesters ever did 
in their JLpprentiritfp. 1778 Adam Smith W. N. 1. 1. x. rod 
Duihr the continuance or the apprenticeship the whole la* 
hour m the apprentice belongs to the master, itg Macau, 
lav MM. hag. III. 6s« Prince George ..was serving his 
apprenticeship in the military art. 

2. tram/, or fig 

tme Greens Dispnt. « Such as onely avme at your fohe 
lookes. tye but their kmes to an sppxentishippe of beauty. 
*638 Baker Balsas ' s Lett, 1 u (16541 46 On whose banks the 
Romans have performed the Apprentiships of their rare vie. 
tories. tide Max MOLLmCA^ri 1880) I.v. xt8 Men who have 
passed through a regular apprenticeship hi Sanskrit grammar. 

3 . The period for which an apprentice is bound. 

a 1867 Cow urn Liberty Wks. 1710 II. 677 This is but a short 

Apprenticeship, after which we are made free of a Royal 
Company. 1788 Johnson fitter No. 47 p a Three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship. i8ed Disraeli Vtv. 
Grey v. x. 918 That long apprenticeship of sorrow. 

4 . Hence x A period of seven years. 

*780 Mss. Dslany Carr. Ser. 11. If 506 Two apprentice, 
ships have past since my dearest Mrs. Dewes celebrated 
her birth-day hare, a 1845 Hooo Sniffing a Birtkd. i, Three 
’prenticeships have past away. . Since I was bound to life. 

Apprentioiiig, vbl. sb. [f. Apprentice v. 4* 
-lira Cl The action of binding as apprentice. 

1870 Daily Menu 1a Dec., The apprenticing of parUh boys. 

Apprentia, -age, obs. f. Apprentice, -age. 

Appreaa, obs. form of Oppress. 

Appreil (aj>re*s), v. [f. L. oppress- ppl. stem 
of apprimire , 1. ap- « ad- to + premire to press.] 
To press close to each other, or to a surface, e.g. 
leaves to the stem ; Adpuess. Hence AppreeaedL 
ppl. a. 

1791 E. Dabwin Bet Card, il 95 nete, During the night 
the upper . . surfaces of the leaves are appraised together. 
184s Lindlby ScA. Bet. viL (1858) x«6 Leaves . . obtuse, ap- 
pressed, convex. 1870 Rollkston A aim. Life 938 Has us 
lips so closely appramed as to make the aperture invisible. 

t Appra at, Obs. [a. Fr. appreste (mod. ap- 
prft), OFr. apreste, f. aprester to make ready, f. d 
to + prest (mod .prH) L. prmstus ready.] 

1 . Preparation, provision. 

1339 State Papers Hen. VII I % I. 594 Thera is no appraat 
of any shipa in Spayue. 1970 Holimshed Scot. Ckren. (s8od) 
1 . 408 The Christian princes, .made their apprasts for a new 


Pecuniary provision; loan. (Cf. F. prester ; 
prtter.) 

x443 Henry IV in Ellis Ortg. Lett in. 34 I. 80 Easing vs 
by wey of appreat of the sutnoie of c. marks. 

Approbate, less usual ap. of Appreciate. 
t Appre-ve, v. Obs. or dial. [ad. OF. a(p)- 
preuve, tonic stem of aprover (sometimes even 
extended to inf. apfreuver , Godef.) ; the northern 
and, esp., Sc. equivalent of Approve v . 1 With 
approbd-, apreuve , apreve, cf. afford-, affeure , of- 
fur, and the north, meve for move. Now obs* 
exc. in later pa. pple appro von (on analogy of 
weave, woven , etc.), which is regarded merely as 
a Sc. variant of approved .} Approve v . 1 

e 137s Wvcur Wks. (x88o) 388 Eny state aprevyd of God. 
c 1400 Destr. Trey xix. 8055 Hit is a property apveuit. 1508 
Act Jos. l^(x8x4)3xo(jAN.)RAtifUsand appreuis the contract 
and appunctuaiueot made. 1533 Stewart Cron . ScetL 11 . 
175 Ricntmony. . Apprevit weilfthat that counsall wesgude. 
1676 W. Row SujfC Blair* t Autobiog. xi. (1848) apt After 
soma smoothings or it, it was approval. itSpCni almsxs Serm. 
1. 146 It is approven of as having about it the solemn and 
suitable Characteristics of Godliness, 
t Appri’ns*. Obs rare- 1 , [a. OF. aprinse, 
variant of uprise.] Enterprise ; f seizure. 

* 18 9,bfyrr. Mag., Dk. Snffietk vl^ The apprinxe of Pucel 


Jone.In which attempts my tnr 

t Appd'8abli| a. Obs. rare— 1 , ff, Apprize vff 
•f -able.] Capable of being apprized or appre- 
ciated ; readable, praiseworthy. 

1538 Bellendene Corns. ScetL 11 . ie« Oduris thocht nano 
of Mr doiagie apprieahle, hot 1 ‘ 


^ Obs. F01 
aprise, apprise, [a. OF. 


t to the law of God. 
1: 4 apryae, 4-5 
uprise , - its , 'thing 
learned' ; euhst. use of fern. ting, oiapris, pa. ppl* 
of afrendrs to leant : see next For app* see An 
ffrtf. 1] That which is learned; lor* learning, 
instruction, information. 

1 R. Brumne BemdL Syme 3051 Jyf boo euera . .Let. 
it any man for to lore Crafts .. But fordeddvat fays 
xjmGowss Cent IL 8s Thus cam in the Map* 
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arias Of he l ms, rigsg Severn Safest P.) sal Toosdayn*. .Or 
the childe ware setts aprise. Wars they mftieastude make. 
▲ppriM Uprui*z), r.l ; abo apprise, ff. (in 
17th c.) F. apprmdre (OF. aprendre) to teach, in- 
form (pa. pple. appris, -ire), on analogy of comprise, 
surpnse , and Fr. eomprendre , surprendri. A(pf 
prendre L. adprtndfrt x—adprehendire 1 lay hold 
of,* had passed from the sense of * lay bora with 
the mind, learn,* to 1 teach, inform* : see Appbe- 
hevu. (The prec. sb.was obs. bet 1500, and had 
nothing to do with the formation of this vb.)] 

1. To impart knowledge or information to; give 
formal notice to ; inform, acquaint. 

1S94 Ijx Dulambh Wks. 41 Though the Ring of England 
may be never so well apprised in the use of them. 174s Rich- 
ardson Pamela I. (1894) 5a, 1 hope she has had the duty to 
apprise you of her intrigue with the young clergymen. x8ox 
Mas. Edokwobth Angelina iv. (iBiai 6x Miss Hodges is 
above Stain — she shall be apprized directly. 1869 Glad- 
stonk 3 W. Mumti xv. | x. 519 Telemachos apprises Mene- 
laos that Ithaca is a j^oot -feeding island, 
b. Hence in four. To be informed or aware, toknow. 
*7»a SthkimSAscL No. 518PO You must be extremely welt 
apprised, that there is a very close correspondence, a 1797 
H. Waltolb Geerge ll (1847) 1 . iv. 89 The little Print, 
less apprized of his history . .talked a good deal to him. 1819 
Scott Ivmtskee 1 . vL 88 The adjoining cell, as the reader is 
apprised, wns occupied by Gurth. 
o. refi. (»Fr. Papprendre .) 

a 1719 Addison Chr. RcUg.w. i,The learned Pagans might 
apprise themselves from oral information. 

2 . To give formal notice of, notify, advise, rare. 

<817 Byron Weeks IV. 71 Moriands have not yet written 

to my hankers, apprising the payment of your balancea 

AppriM, 488 (aprai-z), vP arch. Forms : fr- 
nppnao, 6- apprise, [a. OF. aprise-r, earlier 
aprisier, f. h to+ prisier, preister to price, prize, 
praise; or perh. directly on phrase a pris, as if 
mettre d prix. Retained in Sc. Law, and used occa- 
sionally by Eng. writers, but ordinarily represented 
in Eng. by Afpkaibe, in its analysis the same word, 
but with a different history. Cf. also Praise and 
Prize.] 

L Sc. Law. To put a selling price upon, put up 
for sale at a set price, appraise. 

ifl33 Bbllbndens Levy nx. ss 5 Thar . . apprisit and saukl 
all the gudis. xdta Lead. Gar. radccxlvi/4 Very fine Spanish 
Cloth.. Apprised from 10 to xdr. per Yard. 1754 Ermine 
Print. Sc. Law (1800) 058 The sherifT was to apprise or tax 
the value of the lands. 

2 . To estimate the worth of, value, appreciate. 
a 14 am Leg. Jfrmf(x 07 s)ax 8 jfe riche prince was peraaprised. 
140s Pet Peemt II. 113 ThouapprisiHt not the curse of seine 
Francos. 1538 Bellhmdbnr Craw. Scetl. (x8ax) I. id This 
last opinioun wee maist apprisit. 16x7 R. Wilkinson Barw .- 
bridge Ded., How highly your Highnes apprizeth peace. 
i888BaowxiNG Ping ft Bn. vni. 668 Whosoever at the proper 
worth Apprises worldly honour. 1877 Daily News 5 Nov. 
5/9 Art among women eras apprized. . on very much the same 
sort of principle. 

t Appxi'ied, Pa. pple. Obs. [pa. pple. of vb. 
apprise, not otherwise found, intensive of Prize v. 
•to seize as a prize.* See A- pref. 11.] Seized, 
possessed as of a prize. 

1391 WoLSKY in Strype Bed. Mem. I. ii. 99 Divers ships 
have been rescued.. whereof one ( with certain Frenchmen 
apprised thereof, arrived here, .this day. 

t AppriMmrat, apprise-. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. 
F. afprisemenl, OF. aprisement , n. of action f. 
afrlster : see Apprize v. % and -mint.] The ac- 
tion of setting a value upon ; appraisement. 

1605 Bacon Sp. K. James (T.) By law, they ought to make 
but one apprisament. 

Appriur. -Mr (ftprarzai). arch. [f. ApfbxsB 
9.* 4* -be l.] One who appraises; Sc. Law, A credi- 
tor for whose behoof an appraisal is made. 

1609 Skews Reg. Mat. viL 150 Apprysera of flesh, .to ap- 

1 " ' .aiswell for the pronte of the fleshers, as of 

Prime. Sc. Law (iBop) 957 The 


APPBOACH, 


pry sc the flesh, 


the debtor were sold for pay- 
ppriser. 18x5 Scoit Guy M. i. 
The apprizer (as the holder of a mortgage was then called; 
entered upon possession. 

Apprising, -sing ( iprarzig), vbl. sb. arch. [f. as 
prec. + -ino I T The action of attaching a value to ; 
estimation of value, appraisement ; appreciation. 
e 1449 Pscocx Repr . 96 1 'lie iust apprising of Holi Scrip* 
turn. 1533 Bbllemdbne Livy hl 994 That na werkts war 
done be thame war wourthy to have apprising. i754Eas«u>m 
Print. Sc. Lave 11. xL (1809) 957 So that apprising* were, by 
their original constitution, proper sales of the debtor’s lands, 
to any purchaser who offered. 

v. Forms: 4 apffoohl, 
4-tfVprooh(e, 5-7 apppoeh(e, 7- approaoh. [a. 
w. Olt, 


Approaoh (4pr*» tj), 

1-6 Rprooh(e, 5-7 appx 
OFr. aprochit-r (mod. approcher), cogn. 
afproecidrc, Pr. apropchar , early Rom. +adprop* 
fdre late L. adpropi-ire (Vulgate), t ad to + 
propi-drt to draw near, £ propi-us (P t.propi, Fr. 
proehe, for propche, prepf) nigher, near, compar. of 
props nigh. For app-, see Ap- pref . 1 About 1600 
the phonetic oa was introduced for A] 

1 . intr. To come nearer (relatively), or draw 
near (absolutely), in space. A. simply. 

e 1374 CHAveta Beeth. % l 6 Sehe sauskese poetical ns mm® 
aprodbeu about# my bodde. e 1400 Destr. Trey iv. >976 pan 


pollux aprochet In hast. SflayPHAKs /ffwWvtQh.WhoH 
the Troyan duke had finuM* Apotuching nexe. sdsaSHami. 
Lear 11. ii. 170 Anpraech, thou Beacon tothUvndar Glob* 
That by thy cooilortable Boamcs 1 may Pwuas this Latfetr. 
S607 SrsKO Bag. Abridged xxx. 18 A Spittle for Tain, a 
disease then newly approchod in this Land. 1791 Southey 
)ms ef Arc 1. ao At his bidding Ckuidc Approach'd- 1883 
Mss. Oufmant Sat Ch. avii. 30c A footstep outside ap- 


b. with/d. arch. 

c t)08 B.B.AUU. P. B. 1781 To be palays pryndpal bay 
sproched. c 1388 Ciuucsa Man qf Lames T. 805 Hire ship 
approched to the londe. 1587 Tvasaav. Trag. T. (1837. 15* 
The cruel! wightca. .Approched to the doove. sfox BiolR 

0 Sam. xi. 90 Wherefore approached ye ao nigh unto the 
city t i88d Tyndall Glaciers l f 17 Masses sufficiently lam 
approached near to dm shorn 

28 . irons. To come near to. 

c 1303 St. Lacy itl in E. £. P. fiSda) 104 pst a booaoad 
men schoido in mi side folia.. and me aprochi no|t. S303 
Gowks Cenfi L s8s, I approche . . The place, where my lady 
is. xdof Shaks. Mack. iLlii. 76 Approchthe Chamber. 1847 
Yeowell Ahc. Brit. Ch. iiL 98 Wnen he came to Rome .. 
ho evidently approached it from the East, 
b. fig. with reference to a place in the field of 
conception, intr. and tram. 

a 1777 Gascoionk Sir. Passion (R.) 1 thlake How ioyts ap- 
proch, when sorrowes shrinke. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4 S/sr. 
xx. (1789) I. 944 As we approach nearer the age of the school- 
men. 1867 Macs A saxM Harmony ii 35 And so approach 
tins fundamental . . harmonic school by the path of history. 

3 . tram. Said of lines or thingz iu a line : To 
be so situated in apace that the parts lie succes- 
sively nearer to a given point or line (which a 
body moving along the line in question would 
therefore approach, in sense a), rarely intr. 

iggl Floiuo, Appreuimare , to approch, to ueighbour. 
171a Addison Sped. Na 477 Px Trees rising one higher than 
another in proportion as they approach urn centre. 174B 
Hartley Observ. Alan 1. i 1 1 P7 The Ventricles of the Brain 
approach towards each other. *791 Chambers Cycl.. 

* 1 symptete, a line which continually approaches nearer and 
nearer to another, yet will never meet therewith, tho’ in- 
definitely prolonged. Mod. At this point the boundary 
approaches, but does not quite reach the river. 

4 . To corno near to a poison : i.e. into personal 
relations; into hit presence or audience; ox fig. 
within the range of his notice or attention. &. 
intr . with to. arch. 

crp%R.E.Allit. /*.B.7Renke|ofrelygiounbnt. .aprochen 
to hys presens. c 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7998 He approchet 
to b* prinse. sdsx Bible Isa. lviu. 9 They take delight In 
approching to God. 1794 Mathias Pssrstuts Lit (1798) 38s 

1 o the Peers approach with awe. 

b. tram. 

c saas B. B. A Hit. P. B. 147 So prest toaproche my pres ens . 
<383 Gowks Com/. IU. 988 He .. goth to approche The 
kinges court and his presence. 1997 Smakb. a Hen. IV. v. v. 
65 When thou dost henre I am, asThaue bin. Approach me. 
1711 Steels Sped. Na 1x8 P z, I cannot approach her with- 
out Awe. s8bi Scott Kenitw. xvil. The Earl was approached 
. . by a person quaiatly dressed. 

6 . euphtm. Of sexual relations, (intr. and tram.) 

sdxs Bible Leu. xviiL 6 None of you shell approche to any 

that is necre of kinno to him. 1798 Colsmooke Digest 
Hind. Law (1801) 111 . X96 If either mother . . approach the 
wife, he is degraded. 

f 0 . To embrace or take up with (a habit). Obs. 
<874 Hellowks Guevara's Epist. (1577) 15 Shiumo etui, 
andapproch to do weL 

7 . tntr. Of time or events : To draw nigh. 

* S374CHAUCBE Troylus v.x Aprochen gan the fatel destyna 
<383 Lancl. P. PL G xvm. 909 pe tyme aprocheb flute. 
UP9 Thtkke Antsnadv. 51 When deaxbe approched. 1697 
Dsyden Virg, Georg, iil *95 When now the Nuptial time 
Approaches, a 1739 Gay (J.) The hour of attack approaches. 

8 . To come near in quality, character, or state; 
to be nearly equal. A. intr. with to. 

c 1400 Destr. Trey il 401 No filisofere . . Might approche 
to bat precious apoint of her wit. sag! Staeeey England 
9i Man so dowyng neryst approchyth to the nature of God. 
1796 Bobeb Vend. Nat. Sec. Wka 1 . 36 We judge . . of them 
as they approach to. or recede from this standard, sfjt 
B. Stkwast Heat 1 66 The coeffidenu of dilaUoo ..approach 
mors nearly to equality, 
b. trans. 

• adf8TaHrLS(J.) He waa an admirable poet, and thought 

even to have approached Homer. 1804 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 
187 That copy . . mere decidedly approached such a fona 
187a Fbebman Norm. Ceng. IV. aviu. 143 Vigorous youths 
fast manhood. 

8 .Mil. To make ‘ approaches ' to ; to work for- 
ward towards, by meant of entrenchments. See 
Approach sb.o. 

1998 Basset Tkeer. Warres v. L xvj To sproach near® 
vnto the walles, with trenches, or such like aprochinfa 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Keb. (1703) II. vu. eo8 The ground 
was very easy to Approach, and as inconvenient, and danMr- 
ous to Storm. 1861 SuarrAsn Ball gf Berne vi. 339 The 
town .. had to be approached in regular form. 

10 . causal. To bring near locally, to move or draw 
nearer ; approximate. (Common in mod.Fr.) arch. 

194 z R. Copland Galyen's Temp a D j, Yf thou assay to 
approche them [the lips of an ulcer] by force. iMg Boyle 
Occas. Riff. 1. vl 87 All those changes . . shall serve to ap- 
proach him the foster to the blest mansion. s»T. Jams* 
son Writ (1859 ) IV. 1x4, 1 . . should have been tempted to 
approach myself to it. its* Scott Kenihv. x. (18531 *«7 So 
nsying, he approached to the fire a thi«» 4 botad itooL 
tLlffg. To bring near in character, quality, rank. 
a 1849 Dsvmbl or Hawtil Wks, 1711, ted In matter, none 
approach Mm [Petrarch] to Sidney. x8go Mesivals Rem. 
Euip. (1865) ILxiiL *03 Hie object eras.. to approach the 
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APPROACH. 


_ i provincial! to Rome. 1H3 La Lyttoh Ring of 
Amass is L 148 Forced these images into the foreground of 
fancy, thus approaching them nearer to reality. 

Approach (IprdMj), sit. [f. prec vb.; cf. mod. 
Fr. approche, 16th c. in Littrd.J 
L The act of coming nearer (relatively), or of 
drawing near (absolutely), in space. 

c IMS R. Mower, in Strype Etcl. Mem. III. 1. xxviiL 933 
The Bishop . . entered into the University church . . whose 
approach beinghonorable, i Jttyiner . . surceased from farther 
speaking. zjSl Shaks. /.. L. L. 11. i. 81 Nauar had notice 
of your fairs approach. 1696 Whikton Th. Earth 11. (179a) 
180 The approach of a Comet to the Earth. 1738 Butler 
A oat. 1. ii. 5a The destruction of our bodies . . upon too near 
approaches to fire. ilM Geo. Eliot A. Bede 9 Casson’s 
thoughts were diverted by the approach of the horseman. 

+ 2. Nearer advance of an enemy; offensive or 
hostile movement. Obs. 

1489 Caxtox Fay tea 0/ A rmet 1. xxv. 80 Or euer thou make 
eny approche vpon thin enemies. 1607 Shajcb. Timou v. 1. 167 
So soonc we snail driue bncke Of Alcibiades th* approaches 
wild. 163s Needham tr. Salt leu's Mars Cl. asp Intercept 
the provision and supplies of their Enemies Shipping, and 
by diligent watchfulness discover their approaches. 

9 . pi. Movements towards the establishment of 
personal relations with one ; advances. 

184a Rocekn N unman sa Thy timorous and weake up* 
proaches toward his grace. 16*4 Gayton Feat. Notea 111. 
vL teg What Approaches, Smiles, Shn 
requirable from them ! 1878 H. Vaughan 


vl rp9 .What Approaches^ Smiles, Shru^s^ Habits, 

txu 

Ba 

cony. Min. 1 Concessions and approache 
Eas. 1. ii. 24 Repel the approaches of sleep. 


. LRedivAtHtfi) 

a their coarse and proud approaches. Their silks, 
perfumes, and glittering coaches. 1681 Baxteh Afol. Non - 
1. 4 Concessions and approaches. *805 F« 


rr*. ( *858) 

934, 1 note their coarse and proud approaches. Their silks, 


approaches. 1809 Foster 


4 . Power of approaching, access, arch. 

1563 Grafton Ckron. Mary on. 3<R.)The French men had 
the more easie approche to the castell. a 1606 Bacon (J.) 
Honour hath in it . . the approach to kinga and principal 
persons. 17x3 Swift Caden . tfr Fan. Wks. 1755 111. 11. 17 
The learned met with free approach. 1706 Gay Fables 1. xvl 
15 Rais’d again from low approach. She visits in the doctor's 
coach. 

6 . A means or way of approach ; an access, pas- 
sage, avenue. Also fig. 

1633 ft. Herbert Dulneste v. in Temple xo8 Where are my 
Uues then? my approaches? views? 1790 Cowpek Odyss. 
vie 109 Mastiffs in gold and silver lined the approach. 1878 
F. Williams Mid. Raiho. 944 In the station and its ap- 
proaches some 60,000,000 of bricks . . have been employed. 

6 . A drawing near in time or circumstantial rela- 
tion. 

>883 Shaks. a Hen. Vl % nr. iiL 6 Where death’s approach 
Is seene so terrible. 1899 Hammond Oh Ps. Pref. ax At their 
next approaches to that part of the office. 1704 Poi*k A utumn 

S t Thus sung the shepherds till th* approach of night. 1878 
rilbv Stem 111. 375 Signs of the approach of an intense 
reaction in Prussia. 

7 . A coming near in quality, or character ; approxi- 
mation. 

>780 Johnson Rambl. No. 81 | 1 Questions .. discussed 
without any approach to decision, 1796 Burke Sttbl. 4 B. 
1. 166 Some sort of approach towards infinity, i860 F RE km an 
Norm. Cong. III. xii. 204 A type of cities to which England 
..can present but feeble approaches. x88x Guillemard 
Let. in Life Maxwell xiiL (188a) 414, I never . . heard an 
approach to a murmur. 

f 8. A drawing near in reckoning ; an approxima- 
tion. Obs. 

167a Petty Pol. A Mat. (1691) 31 By the beat Estimates 
and Approaches that I have been able to make . . London is 
more healthful than Dublin by 3 in 32. 

0 . Mil. in pi. Entrenchments or other works 
1 draw closer to the besieged. 
. I lib. xvL (1821) 387 That . . wee 
s our neerer Approaches. 17x0 Land. 
Ham. mmmmdclxxxvii/a We have advauccd our Approaches 
to the first Ditch. 1834 Penny Cyct. II. 195/a These 1 


. „ ap- 

proaches sometimes consist of covering masses only, formed 
cither with earth in bags, with fascines, stuffed gabions, 
wool-packs, or bales of cotton, 

**l*7 T snnyhon Prine. lit. 967 Oh if our end were lest 
achievable By slow approaches. 1869 Goulhuurn Purs . 
Holiness vi. 59 Approaches must be thrown up by prayers 
and fastings. 

10 . Hort. The bringing of the branch of one tree 
close to that of another on which it is to be grafted, 
in the method called ablactation or inarching. 

x8gB Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 87 Either inoculate ormff 
them by approach. 1797 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Grafting , 
All Pear-trees may be grafted by Way of Escutcheon, Slit, 
Crown, or Approach. iM Penny Cycl. X 1. 349/2 1 notching 
. . is sometimes called groining by approach. 

▲pproaohabrntF (iprtfntJUbrHti). rare. ff. 
next : see -bilitt.] The quality of being approach- 
able; accessibility. 

185s Ruskin Stones Fen. I. xvL § 9 The approachability of 
the window . . is the real point to be attended to. 

Approachable (&pr<hrtf&b’l \ a. [f. Approach v. 
+ -ablx ; cf. mod.Fr. afprochable!] 

1 . Capable of being approached ; accessible. 

1971 Diggis Pantom. x. Dija, Without shadowe . . to take 
heighthes approchable. a 1797 H. Waltole George IJ (1847) 
IIlT v. 195 The town was . . approachable only by a narrow 
causeway. 1898 Kane A ret. Exp. I. v. 50 It was desirable 
that . . it should be approachable by boats. 

2 .fig. in various uses of the vb. 
rill Coras., Abordable % affable, abboordable. approach- 
able. xmb Johnson Rambl. No. 79 P xi He that xegarda 
the welfare of others should make his virtue approachable. 
x8e8 Carlyle Goethe. Mate. 1 . 174 This Truth . . approach- 
able by most, attainable by some small number. 


Approa*6hableneM. rare. [f. prec. + -VB8S.] 
Tjfc quality 


wtr BA, “ T ' 


f being approachable ; accessibility. 

. 1876 J. Parker Faroe l. 47 There must 

that life [Christ 'sj . . such simplicity and approachable- 
shall qualify it for admission into society. 

Maher i&prib't/aj). arch. [f. as prec. + 
One who approaches or comes near. 

Bright Melanch. vi. 98 Such [fishes] are . . approchere 
..tie sand. 1807 Snake. Tinton iv. iiL ai6 Thou gau'st 

cares, (like Tapsters, that bod welconi) To Knaues, and 

altapproochers. 17*4 Swift Batt.Bks . (171 1)964 Hefuriously 
rush ‘a on against this new Approacher. 

Approaching 1 (liprJu’tfig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -wok] The action of coming or drawing near ; 
spec, in Mil. and Hort. » Approach sb. 9, 10. 

c 1388 Chaucer Pert. T. P800 Avoutrie, in Larine, is for 
to saye, aoprochingof another mannes bedde. itt6 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 11. ix. 88 One that comes before To signuie th* ap- 
proaching of his Lord. 1598 [See Aitroach v. 9.] a X674 
Clarendon///#/. Reb.t 1703' 1 !• vn. 178 The Officers of Horse 
. . were all for a Storm, and the Foot Officers for Approaching. 

ApprO*‘Ohing, ppl . a. Jf. as prec. + -ifta*.] 

1. jJrawing near, in space, time, or circumstance. 

c 1490 Court of Love vii, Whan 1 was young, at eighteen 

ye re of age . . Approaching on ful sad and ripe corage. 1998 
Barret Tkeor. Warres Pref. 5 These approaching times. 
x6to Shaks. Temp. v. i. 80 The approching tide Will shortly 
fill the reasonable shore. 1855 M acavi.ay /list. Eng. 11 1. 537 
Preparations for the approaching campaign. 
f 2 . Lying near, in proximity, neighbouring. Obs. 
>833 Bellendkne Livy tv. 317 Ane plebeane sail nocht 
havehis hous approchcand to ane patriciane. 1998 Flokio, 
A pfrossim ante, approchiug, neighbouring. 

3 . Coming near in quality or character. 

1874 Black Pr. Thule 35 Not that he fell in love with her 
at first sight, or anything even approaching to that 

Approaohleee ftpr*» tjlea), a. poet. [f. Ap- 
proach sb. + -ijchsJ Unapproachable ; inaccessible. 

1849 R. Stapylton Juvenal 943 Yet all the prophesie did 
well befit The approach I esse oracle. 189a Hknlowes Theofh. 
viii. x. x 10 Arcnessence I Thou, self-full I self-infinite I Re- 
siding in approach I esse Light. (In mod. Dicts.1 

Approachment (ipr^tfinent). [a. Fr. ap- 
proche me nt, n. of action f. approcher: see Ap- 
pkoach v. and -rent.] 

+ 1 . The action of approaching ; approach. Obs. 
1944 Late F.xft. Stotl. in Arb. Gamer 1. 123 Upon the ap- 
pruachmcnt of the men to their entries. 1807 Tofski.i. Four- 
footed Beasts 3J2 Turning about and looking upon his pur- 
suers, as it were to dare their approchment. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. (J.) Ice . . will not concrete, but in the 
apnroachmcnt [cf Approach sb. 4] of the air. 

2 . Approach in character, affinity. 

1630 Lindlry Nut. Syst. Bot. 193 Beyond this resemblance 
in tne fruit . . I find nothing to confirm the approochment. 

t Approbate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L . approbdt-us, 
pa. pple. of approba te to assent to as good, f. ap- 
«■ cut - to + prood-re to try the goodness of, f. prob-us 
good.] Approved formally or expressly ; particu- 
larly by some competent authority. (Used after 
formation of vb. Approbate as its pa. pple.) 

CX430 Lyixl Bochas vi 11. xii. (1554) 183 b, Tnat he in his 


*977 Hoi.insiied Citron. III. 024/a 
which by long customs hath bcene receiued and approbate. 

Approbate (arprJltfit), v. [f. prec.] 

1. To approve expressly or formally; to express 
approbation of, sanction authoritatively. Obs. in 
England since 17th c., but preserved in U.S., and 
often used as simply « approve. 

1470 Harding Ckron. evi. As Flores ftaicth, and hath it 
approbate. iu8 Roy Satire (Arb.) 91 Obedience and wil- 
ful! poverte Which allmyghty god doth approbate. 1557 
Barclay Jugurtha (Paynell) 42 Whether they wold appro- 
bate and alowe the sayd composicion. 189 Cocker am, Ap- 
probate^ to allow, to like. 18x3 Gkn. P. Thompson Idioms 
of America in F.xerc.\ 184?) II L470 There are many Ameri- 
canisms which in the cou.^cof time will work their way into 
the language of England . The verbs ‘approbate,’ * ronsider' 
(in the sense of ’believe’), ;yid even ’ guess,’ are making their 
way gradually in their peculiar senses. 1849 iti Proc. A mer, 
PhiL Sac. V. 59 A letter approbating the aflair. 

2 . Sc. Law. To approve or assent to as valid. 
Chiefly in phr. To approbate ami reprobate : to take 
advantage of those portions of a deed which are in 
one's favour, while repudiating the rect. K\sotransfi 

1838 Blackw, Mag. XXXIX. 66a You cannot approbate 
and reprobate the same instrument. *846-7 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Afetaph. xv. (1870)980, 1 approbate tne one, I reprobate 
the other. x88o Law Rep., AppealV. 325 He is in substance 
. .approbating and reprobating, a course which is not allowed 
either in Scotch or English Law. 

Approbated, ppl. a. [f. prec, + -ed.] - Ap- 

proval 

1947 Boorde lntrod. KnowL (1870) 167 The ministradon 
of the vii sacraments and other approbated thynges. 

Approbation (acprab/ijan). [a. Fr. approba- 
tion , ad. L. approbdtidn-em, n. of action f. approbd - 
re: see prec.] 

1 1 . The action of proving true ; confirmation, 
attestation, proof. Obs. f 

>393 Gower Cme^IL 86 With calcination Of verray appro- 
bation Do that there be fixation, f jp More Debell. Salem 
Wks. 1 006/1 And in approbation ofnyi other saying, con- 
clude and say thus much ferthcr. x8xs Shaks, Cymb. 1. iv. 
134 Woukl I had put my Estate . . on th* approbation of what 
1 liaue spoke, a 17x8 Pknn Life Wlu. 1726 1, 15a So great 
an Approbation of their Impostures, 


affbopxbatk. 

A The action of formally or authoritatively de- 
claring good or true ; sanction. 

xgea Ord. Cryet. Men (W. de W.) 1. v, (1506)48 Charyte, by 
some approbacyon, is ayenst y J fader. 1509 Petition in Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 194 Summoners, appraysers, and other minKtem 
for the aj>probation of ’Bestaments. 18x3 Shako. Hen. VI H % 



Eng. II. 57 Received the royal approbation. 

8. The action of expressing oneself pleased or 
satisfied with anything ; or the mere feeling of such 
satisfaction ; approval expressed or entertained. 

1948 Udall, etc. Arasm. Par. Rom. ii. 29 iR.) God . . whose 
approbation is perfite blisse and saluacion. x6fla Needham 
tr. Selden't Mart Cl. Ded.. So rare a Jewel as this, which 
hath drawn . . the Approbation of AIL 1708 Ld. Sunderland 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 401 IV. 259 They hope what steps 
they liave made will meet with your approbation, sets 
BuDGELLd>#rf. No. 77P5 Those Nods of Approbation which 
I never bestow unmerited. 1806 Metcalfe in Wellesley 
Disp . 8x0 Something more than cold approbation is required 
to foster great minds — the approbation should be hearty. 
x8*7 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 549 Approbation speaks of 
the thing or action . . Praise Is always i>enonaL 
t A Probation, trial. Obs. 

x8m Shaks. Meat, for M. 1. iL 183 This day, my sister 
should the Cloyster enter, And there receiue her approba- 
tion. x8£4 Goddard in Burton's Diary lntrod. (1898) 1. 
169 The qectiug of scandalous ministers . . [and] the bringing 
in of them that have passed an approbation. 
Approbated (K'prfbrittv', a. arch. [a. Fr. 
apprwatifi -ive, ad. L. approhdtiv-us, f. approbd t- : 
see Approbate and -ivk.j Characterized by ap- 
proving ; expressing approbation or approval 

•toil, Approbatif. approbative, approving. 1843 
~ ~ ‘ “ *** There is a vast 


18*1 Cotlr,, .. . .. . .. 

Bra mii all Serpent-Salvs wks. 1844 111. 391 ’ 

difference between . . an approbative consent . . and an active 
consent. 1898 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 1 1. 1 7 His [God's] appro- 
bative wil whereby he declares what he approves and what 
he disapproves. *908 Tookb Parley (17961 1, in Get rid of 
that farrago of useless distinctions into . . Effective, Appro- 
bative, Discrctive. x8s8 Webster cites Milner. 

A-pprobativenoM. [f. prec. + -nbbs.] The 
quality of being approbative ; tendency to approve ; 
in Phrenol. love of approbation. 

i860 O. & L. Fowler Self-Inatruc. Phrenol. iv. | x*. 108 
Approbutivcncss, Regard for churacter, appearances, etc., 
love of praise. x86o All l". Round No. 51. 91 A morbid 
habit of reserve, which my aiiprobativene>s often bur*t 
through. 

Approbator (wprJlv»tai). Wbs. rare-', [a. 
L. approbator , n. of agent f. approbate : see Ap- 
probate and -or. Cf. mod.Fr. approbateur.] One 
who formally approves or sanctions ; an approver. 
a 1867 Evelyn Metu. IIL x6a And so others may not thiuk 
it dishonour to . . accept them for judges and approbator* 

Approbatory (®’pr^ -tari.-ita ri ), a. [ad. mcd. 
h.approbd/ori-us (cf. L. Pt obdlori-us), i.approbdtdr - 
etn : see prec. and -ory.J Of or belonging to one 
who approves ; of the nature of or tending to 
approbation or sanction. (Orig. in phr. letter ap- 
probatory — L. epistola probd/oria.) 

1548 Hall Chron. lien. V, an. 8 (R. ) Letters approbatory 
and confinnacions of the peres of his realme. 1655 G urn am. 
Chr. in Arm. 1. 181 God hath delivered in a sense this world 
to Satan, hut not . . by any approbatory act given him a 
Patent to vouch him his Vicc-Koy. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcr. 
1 1 1, vi. i. 914 Robespierre, at first approbatory, knew not at 
lost what to think. 

Approbrious, obs. vnr. Opprobriods. 

+ Approcli’vity, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ap- - 
ad - to + prddivitas Froouvity.] Proclivity, in- 
clination, tendency towards. 

>948 Langley PoL Very. De Invent. 11. i. 35 a, Procreation 
of issue, and approcliuitie to norishe the same. 

t Appro*mpt v v. 1 Obs. rare- 1 , [a. AFr. a- 
prompt e-r, opromte-r ; for OFr. enpromte-r (mod. 
emprunte-r) : see A- pref. 10.] To borrow. 

*54 ® Hall Chron, 336 Repayment and redelyuery of the 
Summcs of Money apprompted and layde ouL 

tApprOTn.pt, vf Obs. rate— 1 , [f. L. ap- ^ 
ad- to + prompt-us ready, Prompt. »See A- pref. 1 1 .] 
To make ready ; to prompt, stimulate. 

1809 Bacon Adi>. Learn. 11. xiii. 6 9 Neither may these 
places serve only to apprompt our invention. 

ApprOOf (aprof). arch. Also 5 appreffe, 
aprer. [a. OFr. aprove, •etnte, proof, trial, f. aprove-r 

L. approbd- re : see Approbate and Approve. Cf. 
the simple proof a. OFr. prove , preuve.] 

1 . The act of proving ; trial, experience, proof. 

1438 Pel. Poems (1859) *»■ *®7 Thys good kynge, be wytt 
of such appreffe, Kepte hys marchauntes . . fro myschefle. 
x6ox Shaks. Alts Well 11. v. 3 A Souldicr . . and of verie 
valiant auproofe. x88x Swinburne Mary Stuart iv. i. Known 
By proof more potent thap spproof of law In all points guilty. 

2 . Sanction, approval, approbation. 

1439 E. E. WiUstiy 889) 119 In witnessyng and very a-pref 
whereof. . 1 have put the seale of my Armes. 1803 Shaks. 
Mens, for M. 11. iv. 174 One and the selfesame tongue, Either 
of condemnation, or approofe. stipe Gaulk Magastr&m. 114 
Whether oby sound orthodox Christian ever did write in the 
approof of judiciary and predicting astrologie? a s8es 
Rossetti Dante 4 Circle 1. (1874) xxx She bowed her mud 
approof And salutation to all men of worth. 

Appropar t variant of Apphofre v. Obs. 

tipprOTtinte, V. Obs.-* [f. L. approperSt - 
ppl. stem ofappr - 9 adproperd-re to hasten, hurry.] 


AFFBOFBIATXOIT. 


APPBOFINQUATB. 

ih| CocttiAM, ApproparmU, to make haste. 1791 John- 
som, A ppr oferate, to hasten, to set forward. 

Ajmvpknqum>im (sepmpvnkw*t' f v. arch . [f. 
L. appiypinquat- ppl. stem of appropinqud-re to 
draw nigh to, f. ap- ~ad- to 4 Profinqud^re, f. pro* 
pinqu-us neighbouring; f. prof* nigh, near.] 

1 . intr. To come near to ; to approach. 


stag in Cockkkam. du Bridge Wound. Come. Cured v. 
34 Neither herein, .doe we appropinquate to the Popish doc- 
trine. *637 Tomlinson Renods Disf. 145 Liquid and humid 
Iherbs] . . appropinquating to heat, are brought to their pris- 
tine state, 2871 Lytton A\ Chillingly iv. v. 11873) 938 That 
party to which Mivers professed — not to belong — but to ap- 
propinquate. 

t* tram. To bring near or close. Ohs. rare . 
tflqft J. Hall Hora Vac. 113 "Us great art . . to appropin- 
quate things remote. 


X The action of coming near, approach. 
sfe8 Donne Strut, xlviii. 476 He gave him a rapture, .and 
in that on appropi liquation, an approximation to Himselfe. 

Evelyn Mem. App. I. 493 At the appropinquation of 
the King . . the Vice-Chancellor spoke a speech. 1870 Wallis 
in Phil. Trans. V. 9074 The Earth ana Moon's Appropin- 
quation and Elongation. 184a Da Morgan Calculus 41a 
The appropinquation of the straight lines. 

2 . The action of bringing into contiguity, rare. 
1N4 T. Trollope Lindisf. Chase II. 149 The ants too . . 
evidently communicate intelligence . . by the appropinqua- 
tion of no^w. 

t Appropinque, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. */- 
frofinqu-are : see prec Cf. cuivoke , atfvocatc.] 
To draw near to, approach. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. 111. 590 The knotted bloud . . With 
mortal Crisis doth portend My days to appropinque an end. 

▲pproplnovity (mprapi'ijkwHi). rare, [f. as 
prec. alter propinquity .] Nearness. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Ohs. xxxi. (1665) 133 An Appropin- 
quity of Vision, that all things are open and naked unto 
his night 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair xiv. Six weeks - 
appropinquity — opportunity — had victimised him com- 
pletely. 

t AppropOTtionata, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
ap-^ad- to + Proportionate ; cf. Apportion r.] 
To render proportionate, to proportion. 

1661 H. More Ant id. ri /A. <17 29)77 The extream lightness 


1661 H. More Ant id. A th.' 1719*77 The extream lightness 
of her la Bird's} furniture being approportionated to the 
thinness of that Element [Air]. 

t Appropre, appro *prie, v. Ohs. Forms : 
a. 4 5 apropre, 4-6 appropre, -yr, 6 appropir, 
6-7 approper. Also 0 . 4 approprie, 4-5 -ye, 
J'a.pple . 4-7 appropried. [a. OFr. afrofru-r 
late L. appr- t a<tprofrid-re (c 450), f. ad to, with 
idea of * rendering * + propri-us own. Two forms : 
one (from AFr.) suppressing .the other, used 
chiefly in pa. pnle., preserving -#, -y. Superseded in 
1 71I1 c. by the Latinized equivalent Appropriate.] 

1 . To assign os private property or possession to ; 
to set apart for a special purpose ; spec, in Red. to 
annex to a religious corporation. 

a. 1340 Ayenb . 40 pe y- Impede stedes pet byep npropred 
to guodes seruLse. Ibid. 41 Ofhynldek mid wrong . . pe 
pinges |*el byeb apropred to holy chcrchc. c 1449 Prcock 
Refr. in. xiv. 308 Whanne a parisch chirche is aproprid to an 
abbey. 1496 Dives 4 Panf. (W. de W.) iv. vii. 170 a, The 
lyght of the sonno may not be . . appropred to one place 
more than to an other. 

A *398 Trbvisa Barth. Dc P. R. xiv. xlviL (1495' 4B4 That 
manerc of fclde that hyghte Campus is apropryed to noo 
man. ijgSy Golding De Mortnty xxi. (1617) 304 A Chapter 
appropnea to the same purpose. 

2 . To assign or attribute as proper to. 

.«• *3®4 Chaucer Gentilesse 18 Hix vert nous noblesse That 
is appropred {v. r. enpropred] unto no degree, a 1400 Retig. 
Pieces fr. Tkomt. MS. 97 Godd be fladyre to whaym is ap- 
propyrede myghte. 1308 Fisher Whs. 1. 203 But to lye lunge 
ana contynue in synne is appropred to the deuyfl. 18x4 
Seldkn Titles Hon. 67 Astrologers approper certain starres 


a. 1340 Ayenb. 40 pe y- Impede xtedex pet byep npropred 
o guodes seruLse. 1 bid. 41 Ofhynldek mid wrong . . pe 
Inges |*et byeb apropred to holy chcrchc. c 1449 Prcock 
lefr. 111. xiv. 308 Whanne a parisch chirche is aproprid to an 
bbey. 1496 Dives 4 Panf. (W. de W.) iv. vii. 170 a, The 


appropnea to the same purpose. 

a. To assign or attribute as proper to. 

.«• *3®4 Chaucer Gentilesse 1 8 Hix vert nous noblesse That 
is appropred {v. r. enpropred] unto no degree, a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Tkomt. MS. 97 Godd be fladyre to whaym ix ap- 
propyrede myghte. 1308 Fisher Whs. 1. 90s But to lye lunge 
ana contynue in xynne ix appropred to the deuyfl. 18x4 
Seldkn Titles Hon . 67 Astrologers approper certain xtarres 
to Kings only. 

A 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8149 Jhix sallc endles lyfe ap- 
propryed be, Tylle be saved bodyse. 1337 Primer {So rum) 
H ij, God to wnome it ix appropried to be merciful! ever. 
18x4 Seldkn Titles Hon. 965 Cafitaneus and Vulnasor was 
also appropried to speciull Dignities beneath a Count. 

3 . 1 o make one’s own ; to take possession of. 
(Grig, with reft. pron. etc., afterwards abso /.) 

a. 1366 Maundkv. v. 33 Kytigdomes that he hath con- 
quered and apropred to him be strength®, c 1400 Destr, 
Troy xxx. 12193, 1 have aproprid to oure partis prouyns 
besyde. 130a Arnold t 'hron. 976 Whether ony executor . . 
appropir ony thing of the goodis of the deed man. 

fi. S474 Caxton Ckesse 77 To kepe them from appropryyng 
to them self that thyng that aperteyneth to the comyn. 

t Appropred, -lied, ///- a. Ohs. [f. prec. 4 
-ed.] Assigned as a property; set apart for a 
purpose; appropriate. 

1393 Gower Cm/. III. 99 Eche of hem his owne sete Ap- 
propred hath within a man. C1449 Prcock Reft. in. xiv. 
369 In othere not approprid chirchis. < 1303 Hawes Examp. 
Vert. i. 18 No thynge appropred to his proxperyte. 

Appropriable (ftprdbpriifib'l), a. [f. L. ap- 
propriate (see Appropbb) + -blb, as if ad. L. *ap- 
fropridhilis .] Capable of being appropriated; 
to be fitly attributed or applied. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 974 This conceit applyed 
unto . . the beginning of the world, is more justly appropri- 
able unto its end- *66e Fuller Worthies 1. 74 Consdendous 
people, allow that word [create} appropriable to God alone. 


aflaqSotmtEY Sir T. Mare (1831) 1. 136 Appropriable to other 
purposes. 

t ApprO*priftmnt. Ohs, [f. L. appropriate 
(see prec.) 4 -mint ; perh. after Fr. apfroprUment 
*a fitting, conforming, accommodating r Cotgr.] 
What ia proper or peculiar to one ; a characteristic. 

1833 Ford Love's Sacr. 1. i, If you con neglect Your own 
appropriamenta. 

Appropriate (Spr^Tm,**),///. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. approprtiU»Us pa. pple. of appropriate ; see 
Appropre.] 

A ppie. or adj. 

1 . Annexed or attached ( to ), as a possession or 
piece of property; appropriated, spec, in Reel. 
Annexed as a benefice to a religious corporation. 

IMP Sandy* Eurof. Spec. (1637) *45 Tho Parish Priests in 
Italy . . have . , certain Farmes os Gleabland appropriate, 
sflga Needham tr. Selden's Mare Ct. Pref., The Sea’s now 
made appropriate, And yields to all the l-aws of state. 1731 
Chambers CycL s. v„ There are computed to be in England 
3845 churches appropriate and impropriate. 

1 2 . Belonging to oneself ; private ; selfish. Ohs. 
Fkltham Resolves 1. lxxxiil Wkx. 1677, 127 Policy., 
works ever for appropriate cods ; Love eucr lakes a partner 
into the Benefit. 

1 8 . Assigned to a particular person ; special, in- 
dividual. Ohs. rare. 

1796 Miss Burney Camilla vm. x, The end, therefore, of 
her deliberation was to show general gaiety, without appro- 
priate favour. 

A Attached or belonging as an attribute, quality 
or right ; peculiar to, own. a. ahsol. 

1338 Starkey England 11. i. § ax. 162 We notyd . . in . . the 
hede, an approprvat dysease, wycn wc collyd then a frencey. 
X794 Sullivan / ‘tew Not. 1. 174 That the sun darts out light 
and heat to the limits of itx appropriate system. 1809 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1837) 1. i. 9 To chann away . . Ennui, U the 
chief and appropriate business of the poeL 
b. with to. 

1503 Tindalk Par. Wicked Mamm. Wks. I. 50 The for- 
givenexs of sins and justifying is appropriate unto faith only. 
285s Horhrs Leviath, 11. xxx. 177 Honour, appropriate to 
the Sovereign oncly. x8xa Southey Lett. (1856) Jl. 307 
Coronet . . isla word] appropriate to rank and heraldry. 

6 . Specially fitted or suitable, proper. Const, to, for. 
1548 PiiaKr Regim. Lyfe B j, Remedies . . approuriat to 
every membra throughout the body. 1394 Plat Sorts of 


s88a Daily Tel. 4 May, After appropriating £ 18,404 for the 
payment of interest on debentures. 

7 . To assign or attribute as properly pertaining 
to ; to attribute specially or exclusively, arch. 
tin Tindale Suffer of Lord 30 His manhood . . cannot 

I |" .L1.L • ll I-..J /- II I 


Introd. 7 Ibeso amnsemenu . . were appropriated to the 
season or 1 a>uL 2809 Coleridge Friend 1. iv. (i860) 13 The 
word presumption 1 appropriate to the internal feelinp. 

8. To make, or select as, appropriate or suitable 
to ; to suit arch. 

tgos T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 433 Albeit they 
ftools] be appropriated and fitted to the woorko that w 
wrought. XO33 Person Varieties Ded., Accustomed to ap- 
prapnate the matter of their offerings .. to the nature .. of the 
Deity to whom they Immolated ; as to Man a horse. 1888 
Plot Staffordsh. 340 The best methods of Cultivating, ap- 
propriating Seeds and manures, and cureing the diseases of 
land. 180a Palsy A at. Theot. iii. 1x8x9' 4t The membranes 
tym fasti , .it appropriated to the action of air. 1839 Hall am 
Hist. Lit. III. 111. vu. $ x a The subject chosen is appropriated 
to the characteristic peculiarities of the poet, 
f 0 . To make proper, to fashion suitably. (So Fr. 
approprier.) Ohs. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 79 That God hath 
eo appropriated it [the eye], as to make such a goodly piece 
of woorke thereof. 

Appro priated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED ; as pple. 
replacing the earlier Appropriate, which remains 
sb the auj.] 

1. Made over or assigned to a special owner ; set 
apart for a special purpose ; specially limited. 

x6s8 Bolton Floras t. xvii. 51 The under-going of general! 
cunsex, for the generall good, which wax now growne appro- 
priated to hix [Deciux*] family. 1738 Burke SubL 4 B. Wks. 
1. 199 This species of relative pleasure I call Delight . . The 
word ix not commonly used in this appropriated signification. 
x8a8 Ln. Grenville Sinking Fund 34 To place at the dis- 
posal of the community any portion of itx now appropriated 
taxation. 

+ 2 . Specially suited ; suitable, appropriate. Ohs. 
1841 French Distill, iii. (x6sx> 67 Ten or twenty drops., 
being taken in any appropriated Liquor. 01733 North 


Lives II. 327 Rich liveries of the ai 


01733 North 
I colours. 1780 


Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x. (1876)9 When to correctness and 
perfect form is added . . appropriated expression. 


every membre throughout the body. 1394 Plat Sorts of ApPrOPTiitslV lipr^ pri^li], adv. ff. A*- 
Soyfe 56 Salts . . most appropriate for the nature of mortar. fhmphiatk« j. ly 21 In nnJ.mrnnnni.. m , nMr 
ido* Boyle Style H . Scrift <R\%. 1 744 1 1 . 101/a The Bible's PwiPKlATK a. + -ly 2.] In an appropnate manner. 

t s J... * 1 ! . 1 .. i_ .. 4i 1 U»(<nlmrlv ■nn^inllv noNimiliirlv /It. 


being appropriate . . to make wise the simple. 1809 Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865) so Two mottos equally appropriate. 
.869 Freeman Norm. Lonq. III. xi. 47 Prayers and collects 
appropriate for the greAt solemnity. 

+ fi. sb. [the adj. used ahsol .] A thing appro- 
priated or appropriate ; a property, attribute. Ohs. 

1618 Chapman Hesunl 11. 551 To prophane The Gods’ Ap- 
propriates. 1640 Feb. Taylor F.fisc. (1647) ioo The appro- 
priates of their office so ordain'd by the Apostles. 

Ajpproprifttg (ipr^»‘pri|^t), v. (f. prec. Has 
repficed the earlier Aithohik from Pr.J 

ti. To make (a thing) the private property of 
any one, to make it over to him aa hia own ; to set 
apart. Ohs. exc. as in next. 

233S Coverdale Mic. iv. 1 3 Their goodes xhalt thou appro- 
priate vnto the Lorde. 16x3 Williams in Fortesc. Paf. 209 
My Ix>rd, to whose grace 1 doe anjpropriat tlie work®. 2703 
Dk Foe Col. Jack (1840) 333 Whatever the ladies of nix 
family required . . ho would appropriate to them. 

2 . Const, to oneself'. - next. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. xx. 118 Here hee appro- 
priateth the title of God to himselfe saying * The Lord my 
God.' 1831 Hobbes Govt. 4 Sac. Ded.. The concupiscible 
part . . desires to appropriate to it selle the use of those 
things in which all others have a joynt interest. 1740 ANSOM 
V oy. l iii. 39 Appropriating the whole ships pro visions to 
themselves. 2876 E. Mkllor Priest A. L 15 The name ' priest- 
hood' . . was never appropriated by apostles to themselves. 

8. Hence ellipt. To take possession of fur one's 
own, to take to oneself. 

1835 Austin Medit. i8x Christ cannot bee so appropriated, 
orrindosed. 1784 Cowpkr Task v. 761 A liberty like his, 
who unimpeachea Of usarpation . . Appropriates nature as 
his Fathers work. 187s Tyndall Fragm. Sci. II. vl 83 The 
bud appropriates those constituents . . for which it has elective 
attraction. 

4 . Red. To annex (a benefice) to some religious 
corporation, as its property. 

1508 Perkins Profit. Bk. xi. | Bix (1649) 363 If a man bee 
bounden for to appropriate a Church at hTs owne costs. 


Jod.’ 1691 Hobbes Govt. 4 Sac. Ded.. The concupiscible 
>art . . desires to appropriate to it selle the use of those 
hings in which all others have a joynt interest. 1740 ANSON 
' r oy. l iii. 39 Appropriating the whole ships provisions to 
hemselves. 2876 E. Mkllor Pries th. L 15 The name 1 priest- 


bounden for to appropriate a Church at his owne costs. 
1892 Blount Law Diet. s.v.. Before the time of Richard the 
snd, it was lawful to appropriate the whole Fruits of a Bene- 
fice to an Abbey or Priory. 2809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. 
Appropriation, The monasteries .. appropriated as many 
benefices as they could by any means obtain. 
f 5 . To allot, annex, or attach a thing to an- 
other as an appendage. Ohs. 

io » Coverdale i Esdr. vi. 18 All the omnmentes that 
Naouchadonosor. .appropriated vnto hix owne temple. 1887 
E. Chambkrlaynr St. Gt. Bret. 1. ;ii. x. (2743) 958 liiey have 
annexed and appropriated the Market Towns of England. . 
to the respective Postages. 

6 . To devote, set apart, or assign to a special 
purpose or use. Const, to, for . 

1609 Vbmtkgan Dec. Intel i. i. (1698) xo Haulng apropriated 
their first day of the weeke to the peculiar adoration of the 
sun. 2874 Playpord Skill Mas. 1. x. 33 ThisSwifter Measure 
ia appropriated or used In . . Corants, etc. 1779 J. Moore 
View See. II. tiv. 40 The front galleiy . . is appropriated to 
the court si6t M. Pattison Acaetem. Off. I a 41 The 
revenue is appropriated to the payment of University officers. 


f 1 . Peculiarly, specially, particularly. Ohs. 

1331 Dial. Laws of Eng. n.lv. 11638)167 That is taken ap- 
propriately to be the lew of God, that in contained in scrip- 
ture. a 2863 Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit ( 1867) 345 When 
that worship which is appropriately due unto God u given 
unto any other. 

2. In a manner properly suited ; fittingly. 

1793 Seward A need. 1 . 43 (Jod.) The praise that Robert 
Bcmbo so appropriately gives to this great painter. 283a 
Lander Exp, Niger III. xviiL 192 Dressed very appro- 
priately in a handsome robe of silk. 

Appro’prifttmera. [f. as prec. 4 -hebb.] 

1 1. The state of being appropriated or devoted 
to some special purpose ; special destination. Ohs. 

a 1638 Mkde U’ks. 1. ii. 9,(10 Some state of singularity or 
appropriateness, whereby it i* advanced above the common 
condition of things of the same order. 

2. Special fitness, suitability, or applicability. 

*731 in Bailey. 1816 Gilchrist Philos. Etym. one The 
appropriateness to my present purpose of the following 
quotation. 1871 Earle PhihL Eng. Tong. 1 644 When the 
musical appropriateness of the word is the chief care. 

Ap p rop ri ating (fipr^i pri^tiq), vbl. sh. [f. 
Apfhopriate t». + -ino 1 .] A making over to a 
special owner or purpose ; a taking as one's own. 

18x2 Cotgr., APfrofriance, an appropriation, or appro- 
priating. 2843 Milton Tetrack. Wks. 1851, 930 The appro- 
priating of that good which Nature at first made common. 
a 1722 Ken UraniaWkn. 17*1 IV. 476 The ecstatick Bliss.. 
In the appropriating of Love immense. 

Appropriating, fpl . a. [f. as prec. 4 -ivo >.] 
That assigns to a special owner or purpose. 

*633 Sanderson ax Semi. Ad. Aul. iiL (2673) 43 Appropri- 
ating and distinctive titles. 2700 Luttkeu. Brief Ref. V. 155 
An appropriating clause added to the land tax. 288a Cory 
Eng. Hist. II. 540 Resistance to the appropriating party. 

Appropriation (fiprfh>pri|*i’jon). [ad. L. ap- 
propriation -cm, n. of action f. appropriate ', see 
Appbopriate and -tion.] 

1. The making of a thing private property, whether 
another's or (as now commonly) one's own ; taking 
as one's own or to one's own use ; cotter, the thing 
so appropriated or taken possession of. 

2393 Gower Conf. 1. 040, 1 wolde . . Of other mannes love 
iwis . . Have made appropriation, stei Biggs New Disf. 
T 17s In dying men . . there is an application of medicines, 
but not an appropriation, a 2711 K bn Christoph. Wks. 1792 
I. 494 When Goa, my God, with confidence they call, Ap- 
propriation makes amends for alL i8eg M Culloch Pot. 
Econ . 111. 1 1. 959 To employ labour in the production or ap- 
propriation of a commodity. 2868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 1 1. 7 The rapacious appropriation of the abbey lands. 

2. Red. The transference to a monastic boose, or 
other corporation, of the tithes and endowments 
intended lor the maintenance of religious ordinances 
in a parish ; concr. the benefice or tithes so appro- 
priated. 

c 1379 Wyclip Apt. Beg. Friers (2608) *4 This appropria- 
tion Is made by false suggestion that such religious men han 
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mat moarit far lifttode. ijrf Prrkixr Profit. Bk. xL f tn 
(164a *363 if a man bee bounded for to ap propriate a Church 
..ana afterwards before the appropriation a pension la 

f raunted out of the same, a dp Siklhan Tithes 137 (R.) 

a old times, whiLst these churches were in the clergy -hand, 
they were called appropriarior.H. 1I76 Gaxair Short Hist. 
vtiL 495 To meet it by buying up the appropriations of 
livings. 

3 . The assignment of anything to a special pur- 
pose ; tofur. the thing so assigned, esp. a sum of 
money set apart for any purpose. Appropriation 
Hillx a Hill in Parliament, allotting tne revenue to 
the various purposes to which it is to be applied. 

*789 Const. If. S. i. • 9 No money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in coueequence of appropriations made hy law. 
iSsg M Cm.r.ocii Pol. Rron. 11. 1 9. 73 The consequent appro- 
priation of particular individuals to particular employments. 
x%8 Fonblanqur Mown* are Cor. vii. <L.) Hie resolution* 
in the Committee of Su|>ply are embodied into what is called 
the Appropriation bill. 

1 4 . Special attribution or application; specializa- 
tion ; cotur. a special attribute. Oh. 

*398 Siiaks. Merck. V . r. li. 46 Hee makes it a great appro- 
priation to bis owue good parts, that he can shoo him (his 
none) himselfe. 1637 W. Colkm Adam its Eden In trod., A 
'fable of the Appropriation* shewing for what pari every 
Plant is medicinable. 1690 Loock //mm. Und. 111. iii. (1836) 
919 The particular name that belongs to every one [thing], 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 

A pp rop rifo’tioniit. [f. prec. + -urr] An 
adherent or sup]>ortcr of appropriation ; in Hindu 
Philos . One who holds that the soul is an appro- 
priation of the being of Brahma. 

186a F. Ham. Hindu Philos. Syst. *44 Those who hold the 
soul to be Brahma as apfmipriated to the internal organ, — 
the ap propriationista. 

ippropriativa (apr<A»*piv v tiv), a. [f. L. ap- 
proprist - (see Appropriate) + -ivk ; as if ad. L. 
'appropriativus.] Of appropriating character or 
tendency; pertaining or tending to appropriation. 

i6jg Gour.a Comm. Heir , ». 8 This relative thy is discrimina- 
tive and appropriative. iflaj M Cullotm Pol. Eton. i«. f 9. 
05 To resort immediately to some species of appropriative 
industry. 1871 M. Collins Afro. 4 Merck. 1 . 185 Mr. Mow- 
bray was looking at the little girl with appropriative eyes. 
ApprO-prla tiTaneil. [f.prec. + -NEWS.] Ap- 
propriative quality ; tendency to take as one's own. 

f88s East. Daily Press ty July 3 A rather amusing display 
of appropriativencM . . when all day long the sweet stalls . . 
were besieged by battalion* of the common honey bee. 

Appvopriator (aprd*pri,*itai). [a. Is. * appro - 
pri&tor , n. of agent f. appropridre : see -or.] 

1 . One who appropriates or takes to his own nse. 
1840 Da Quincry Mod. Suhcrst. Wkn. III. 395 The appro- 
priator of a treasure. 1858 Mias Mu loch Th. ah. Worn. 75 
A dishonest appropriator of other people's property. 

2 . The religious hou*c, or corporation, that owns 
the fees and endowments of a benefice. 

17*6 Aylipfr Pat-erg. 86 These Appropriator*, by reason 
of their Perpetuities, are accounted Owners of the Fee 
Simple. 1S09 Tomlin* Law Piet, iv, Appropriation , The 
appraprintors . . are perpetual parsons of the church. 

t Approprietary. Oh. rare. [f. Appko- 
pkiatk, after Pro piu kt ary, but with no correspond- 
ing derivation ; L. appropridre could only have 
given apfropriatory]** Appropriator 2. 

»S47 Innate . Kdto. VI in Cardwell Document. Ann. (1839) 
I.9 The Charges, .si ml I tie ratably borne between the parson 
and anproprietary and parishioners, a 1641 Spki.man Tithes 
141 ( R.)Th« perpetual incumbent, which is iheapproprietary. 

t Appro-pring, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. Appkoprje v. 
4 -in o 1.1 Appropriation. 

fialo WYCUK De Keel. iv. Wks. 1871 HI. 347 pis styward 
chaHerip wip appropryng of chirchia. 

Apprmhle (:\pnrvab'l), a. [f. Approve vX 
4 -ABLi.] Able to be approved ; worthy or de- 
serving of approval. 

r 1449 Pkcock Repr, 540 That such Retigioun be is allows- 
able and approvable of ech. 1379 Fui.kb Ref- Paste 1 709 
As they be appmnahle or disprouable by the suide old 
auncient and Catholiku <loct rine. 1617 F. Moryson l tin. 111. 
39 Inordinate desire of Martyrdoms is not approueable. 
1733 Richardson GnmdisoHKiylt) 1 11. xv. 190 Fine qualities, 
hut unhappily blended with others less approvcable. iSu 
1 . Taylor Spir. Despot, i. ao Measures . . approvable to tne 
quiet good sense . . of the people. 1863 Carlyi.b Fredk. Gt. 
III. ix. iL 81 He is .. approvable as a practical officer and 
soldier, by the strictest judge then living. 
ApprOTfoUaMM. [f. prec. 4 -NESS.] Ap- 
provable quality ; worthiness of approval. 

c x8xa T. Brown Philos. Hum- Mind Uxiii. (1838) 488/j 
This irresistible approvableucss . . constitutes to us . . tne 
virtue of the action. >« 3 S Wasdlaw Chr, Ethics iii. (1844) 
93 The ground of its approvablenem. 

Approval (fiprri v&l). [f. Approve v 1 4 -AL*. 
Rare bef. 1 800 ; now generally used instead of neat ] 
The action of approving ; sanctioning approbation. 

1890 Temp t.a Her. Virtue (J.) A censor of justice . . without 
whose approval no capital sentences are to tie executed. 
1814 Cany Dante. Farad, xxiv. 37, 1 . . in her looks Approval 
met. 1843 Mill Logic v. vii. | a Mankind had stamped its 
approval upon certain actions. 

ApprOTMLO# t&prn-v&ns). arch, [a OFr .aprov- 
ana, f. aprover : see Approve vX and -arcs.] «■ 
Approop; Approval. 

139a Wvri.ry A rmorie las As valiant foes as welden sheild 
or urge . . and of as good auprouance. i6ei Sanderson 
Sent. Ad. Pop. iv. (1674' *9« To find approvance in the sight 
of our God. >718 Thomson Spring 6*5 Should she seem . . 


di blst approv a nc e to bestow. tfiS) Cotsiemrp Rev. Mar* 
3 47 Sflent approvance of the pr o c ee d ing. 

f Appri nra&l Oh. ran. [a. OFr. spro nmnt, 
pc.pple. of aproveri tee Approve vX and -aft.] 
T|* party offering proof Cf. Approver*. 

% HoLiNSMao Ckron. III. tsjb/s WBRa m de 
PMknaham . . 00 the one side approrant ; and this air John 
Sitsyit . . on the other side defendant 

Approve (iprri'v), P.i Forms 14-7 wrote, 
approuro, 6-7 approoro, 3- approve* [•* 
OKr. aprove-r (now approtever) L. app-, adprobd- 
rt to make good, assent to as good, i. ad to 4 
probd-re to try the goodaesa of, prove, t prob-ut 
good. Cf. Afprevb, a form repr. the tonic stem of 
the Fr- as in apprtuvt ; and its pa. pple. Approveit. 
In some senses the word appears to represent Fr. 
Iprouver, OFr. esprover, not otherwise found in 
English. See A- pref. 9.] 

£ ( - Fr. approtever.) 

1 1. To make good (a statement or position) ; to 
■how to be true, prove, demonstrate, a. simply. Oh. 

1381 Wycliv Mic. vl 9 Who shal aprons it T 1481 Carton 
Myrr. m. vi. 141 l*hey had lemed to approve the daye and 
gme whan suche thyngen [eclipses] shold happe. 1371 


;kn Geom. Praet. u xx. Fiiib, ?Tw role . . may two wayvs 


v. x. (1840) 959 To approve the truth . .thereof against some 
one who questioned. 1831 Hornes Leviath. l v. Wo demon- 
strate or approve our reckonings to other men. 

+ b. with subord. cl. Oh. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Const. 4746 Yhlt for certayn approves 
noght he £at ha fiften days or tokens sal be. >483 Carton 
Cato E iiii b, I haue . . approuytt that none may know the 
secretes of God. 1804 Heywood Gnnaik. 11. 79 This approves 
unto us, that order is a cheefe rule in memorie. 

+ o. with complement. Oh. 

1387 Fleming Com to. HoEnsked III. 343/1 He was ap- 
prooued guiltie at his arraignment. s<si Shahs. Cymh. v. 
v. 345 One thins . . which muse approve thee honest. 1844 
find. Treat. Monarchy iv. so, 1 . . doubt not to approve it 
firmc truth. 1878 7 Marvell Corr. 090 Wks. i87«-s 1 1 . 597 
Mr. Onslow was approved not to hove been culpable. 

1 2. To attest (a thing) with some authority, to 
corroborate, confirm. Oh. 

“a* Wvcup Ah tier. 4 Moynes (Todd^ T37 Crist con- 
fermed his lawe and wih hi* dep approved hit. 1998 Shako. 
Merck. V. in. ii. 79 What damned error, but some sober 
brow Will . . approuc it with a text? 1781 Gibbon Dccl. 4 
F. HI. 183 The trembling emperor . . solemnly approved the 
innocence and fidelity ot their assassin.*. 

b. with a thing as subject. 

a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. II 1 . Ded. 10 The success ha* 
approved this judgement 188a Trench Mirac. Introd. 98 
The miracles proving the doctrines, and the doctrines ap- 
proving the miracles. 

3. To demonstrate practically or to the experience 
of others, display, exnibit, make proof of. Also reft. 

1531 Robinson More's If top. 151 They by quicke repent- 
ounce approue the amendement of their fiues. * 6 so Chester's 
Tri. • 1844) Chester z 5 Such Olympian sporu as shall axmrova 
Our best devotion, c 1630 Ribdon Srtru. Devon § 56 Who . . 
approved himself . . valiantly at the taking of Strigpnlum. 
1B76 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. iv. 104 Many opportunities to 
approve his stoutness and worth, 
b. To display or exhibit to advantage, rare, 

1849 Ruskim Sev. Lamps iv. 84a. 133 The sculpture is ap* 
proved and set off bythe colour. 

4. with compl. To show or prove practically (a 
thing or person) to be (so and so). 

1880 Rotter Rem. (1759I IV. 4 Approv’d the most profound, 
and wise To solve I mpossibilit ics. ttu Byron Ckilde liar. 
11. xxxv, Tie an old lesson ; l ime approves it true. 1863 
Pahkmam Champlain i. (1873) 176 His account .. approves 
him a man of thought and observation, 
b. rejt. To prove or show oneself practically to be. 
>339 Aar. Hetmb in Strype Ann. Ref- I. App. vL is All 
such h* shall approve themselven not to be tbe obedient 
children of ChnrWs churche. 1849 Seloen Laws of Enr- 
ik si. (17*9)38 Edward the^lTiird approved himself not only 
King of England, but of himself. s 830 Twisucton in Burton 
Diary (i8a§> I. 148 lie was iu Wales, and approved himself 
a very vile person. 1783 T uckkr Lt. Hal. II. 305 The latter 
. . approved himself a neighbour by acting agreeably to that 
character. 1840 Macaulay Clive 99 When he approved him- 
self ripe for military command. 

+ 0. intr. (refl. pron. omitted) To prove itself, 
prove, turn out to be. Obs. rare . 

1387 Fleming Coni. HoHnshed III. yjsJx If he will say 
that it was but inuention, it will approue raise. 

6. To confirm authoritatively; to sanction. Hence 
the tcchn. term : a. in Sc. Pari for confirming, or 
deciding in the affirmative, by a vote of the house ; 
b. for confirming the sentence of a court-martial. 

1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sonde v. xiv. 8s pere may no thing be 
approvid, ne affermed, but (f it be foundc in tne feith. 1480 
Jiury Wilts (1850) 59, I . . by this my present testament . . 
myne seyde mynde, wyll and entent . . approue, ratifie, and 
conferme. 1390 Swinnurn Testaments io The lawe dooth 
not approoue such testamentc a. a «8io FpriiKRDY Atheom. 
Pref. 13 The old may not be proded, Wcaase if is a ppro u ed. 
xjs6 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) 111 . eaSrThe vote was stated, 
Whether Approve the overture of ttt Committee, or Delay. 
s8s6 C. James MiL Diet. (ed. 4) 141 The colonel or com- 
manding officer approves the sen tence of a regimental court- 
martial. 

6 . To pronounce to be good, commend. 

c ijlo Wvcup Pseudo-Frerss iv. Wks. (18791 306 Non 
of mines approue^ H*e news rehgiona. 1447 Boan 


APKBOVBD. 

Lyvye efSeyntye (RoabJ 31 Fu»y limy ap provyd al kkee- 
tent. tu> Staikxy Engkmdtx Vaynernamantysbyconiftpt 

Asa^ptf.^lSUHriinlroJmt men of sense ap prove, stqg 
Wblunoton hi Wellesley Dttp- »»*, 1 totuebr app ro ve diat 
precautkpb 1878 Seeley Shim III gee KieSuhi. .erlmbed 
and approved the Revolution of 1888. 
f b. with inf. phr. or subord. cl. Oh. 

>473 Caxtom Jason 38 That thing that thou approuedest 
to ewhe aboue alls other. 1889 Caaawa Cmmmi Aiva, 
They will approve that Woric men may have this little Book 
in their Pockets, >887 Milton P. L. iv. 880 Other* who 
approve not to transgrem By thy example, 
o. intr. Const, {on obs.) of. 

1838 R. Franck North- Mem. (ties) o Our modern emerton 
and prcdkaiora approve on it. >838-9 Gibbons In Burton 
Diary III. 557 Such as shall be named and improved on by 
this House. 171s Steele Sped. No. e P a Ho^ nas read all, 
but approves of very few. si 88 KtNceunr Hereto, x. 
Would nia grandfather approve of what he had done. 

7. tram. To recommend oneself, one’s qualities, ac- 
tions, etc., as worthy of approval ; to commend to. 

i8» Bible Pr%f. x We doe eeeke to approue our sehiea to 
euery ones conscience. 1837 Cromwell in Burton Diary 
1 . 413 Without integrity, without sincerity, without approv- 
ing the heart to God. >809 1 . Taylor Lnthts. iL (1807) 49 
If anticipations such as these approve themselves to reason. 

II. [ ' mod.Fr. I prouver .J 
f 8. To put to the proof or test of experience; 
to try, test. Obs. 

>380 (See Approved]. 1483 Caxton Cato D illj, Thin rule 
is gyuen to euery man and approued of euery man. *330 
Hee vet Aeneph. Treat. lionseh . 1x768) 64 Men of olde 
antyquitie, approuinge it by experience. 1398 Shake, t Hen. 
IV. iv. L 9 Nay, taske me to my word : approue me Lord. 
1770 Lang hornk Plutarch's Lives (1879) Leo/a Neither fear 
nor raahnesa was likely to approve men eo di sp oe ed. 

1 0. To find by experience, to experience. Oh. ' 
1378 Gorgieits Gallery \ A Louer approuing his Lady ua- 
kinde. sgx Raleigh Last Eight Rev. 94 Vnto them a 
spectacle, and a resolution aildome approued, to see one ship 
turne toward so many enemies. 1831 Homs* Leviath iu 
xix. xoi He hath approved that government iu himselfe. 
Approve, avprow*,t'.* Law. Alsojaproue, 
^urowe. [a. OFr. aproe-r t approer , approver, ap - 
prower to profit, 'faireprofiter. enricher 1 (Godefroi), 
f. d to + Pros, obj. prode, pro, pron, pros (Pr., Sp., 
Pg -pro. It .pro, prodc) ‘advantage, profit,’ a difficult 
word, pointing to an early Romanic subst. use of 
the prep, pro or p/ otl- in prod-est (as if prod est 
tnihl , it is a profit or advantage to me), perh. de- 
clined as +prod-is, prod -cm. Cf. the ad), use in 
It. prodc, pro, Pr. pros , OFr. pros, pros , prous, 
preus , obj. prodc, prou , prat, mod.Fr. prtux good, 
worthy, valiant, i.e. vir qui prod-est. (Cf. also It 
prodtzza, Pr, Sp.proesa, OFr. procsce, Yx.proucsse 

S rowess, and OFr. prozom, prodom, Fr. prud* 
omme ; and see Die/, l.ittrc, Brachet.) The mod. 
Eng. form ought to be approw (cf. allow), but 
through confusion of u and v, approuc was er- 
roneously printed in 17 th c. Law -diets, approve, 
as if a sense of the prec.] 
lit. To make proht to oneself of (e.g. land), by 
increasing the value or rent. esp. Said of the lord 
of a manor enclosing or appropriating to his own ad- 
vantage common land, as permitted by the Statute 
of Merton (20 Hen. III. c. iv.). Cf. Impbovh. 

[The Stax, of Merton exists only in Latin, but its phrase 
* facinnt commodum suum 'exactly translates OFr. apromt , 
and is rendered m Slat. Westminster * appruare se posstnt 
de ' ; other latinized adaptations of the rr. were afproars, 
approvers , and finally (in 17th c.) a pp roba r e.] 

1483 Cath. A Mgi, , 1 o upprowe, Afproare, sieut de min i so 
‘ >891 Blount Law Diet. a.v M To 


faciunt do vast is. 


is to make the best benefit of it by increasing the 

xv88 Blackstone Comm. n. iii. This enclose, when justifi- 
able, is called in law approving. x8x8 Hal lam Mia. Ages 
(187s) III. 38s By the Statute of Merton . . the lord ia per- 
mitted to approve, that is to inclose the waste lands of hia 
manor. tMg Turner in Mom. Star 99 Apr., Sir T. Wilson 
not only considered himself entitled to ^approve* portions of 
the [Hampstead] Heath, but also contemplated letting out 
the plots which he might * approve’ for building purposes. 

Approved (fipnJ vd), ppl. a. [f. Approve vX 

+ -XI).] 

L Proved or established by experience, tried, 
tested. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1409 A noble kny3t aproued. 1489 
Caxton Fmytes Armts l xxiiL 7s The . . mooste approued 
men of armes. 1383 T. Gale Antidot. Pref. 1 Diuevs ap- 
proued medidnee. 1838 Bramhall Replie. iv. >77 Persons 
. . of approued Integrity. 1709 Load. Gas. nunmmccccxxi/3 
The humble Address or the Baylif£ Steward, Approved-men, 
and Burgesses of . . Andover, iron Burke hr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 84 The old approved mode. 1814 Scott St. Renan's xx, 
The mortar ana stone of the most approved builder, 
f b. Proved, convicted. Oh. 

1999 Shake. Much Ado iv. L 43 To knit my soul to an 
approued wanton. 1833 Swan Spec. Mundi L f 3 (1643) xx 
Approved liars. 

2 . Pronounced good ; justified, sanctioned, com- 
mended, esteemed. 

<88 7 Milton P. L. vl 38 To stand a|mrov*d In sight of 
God. >8po Locke Hum. Und. lit. v. (1693) 044 To have . . 
very gooa and approved Words in their Mouths. 1737 
Whiston Josephur Wars l L | a The most approved among 
them were put to death. 

4. Approved-ofx regarded with commendation. 


417 


ATFBOVADLY. 

a ijmJU qtoBO C on te m pt Clergy st An ap p ro ved-of tgbler 

°Apomidlj (Iprti-vIdlD, «fo. ££ prec. 4 
•lyS.J In an approved manner or degree. 

dn Smo /rtrt. £/. Brit. vui. vii. <*630) 417 Bin him- 
selfe moat approuedly towaxds the vertuou*. tSgS Bp. Hall 
Xd. ApoLdL) Apymd t y o rth odox. 
AppsrOTMMtt. rant. [f, at prec. 4 -NV88.1 
The quality of being approved or pronounced good 
1*74 StvowHX Ethics The . . coincidence of right- 

k 1 (iprti'vradnt). Also 6-7 ap- 


approximator. 



by becoming * approver. 1 
*768 Blacsotomb comm. IV. 114 Approvement . . ii when 
a person, indicted of treason or felony, and arraigned for the 
same, loth confess the bet before plea pleaded; and appeals 
or accuses Others, hb accomplices, of the same crime, in order 
toobtain his pardon. iflagTHmiiGBa Trim/ Thmrirtl+ Hunt 
161 The doctrine of approvement has been obsolete now for 

?£*Expression of sanction or satisfaction ; ap- 
probation, approval. Ohs. 

dsfG. Sandy* 7 Vwy'. 6 z Without his approuement. 01617 
Hikron Whs. I. m The worst things haue had the greatest 
consent, and the fullest and most general! approouement. 
x66a R. B. Comm. Two Tales 197 Their high Approvement 
of them induced . . the Author to go on with the rest. 

+ 8. That which is approved. Ohs. 

1673 Pbmm Alex. Coppersmith at The Meeting could not 
pease it as their Approvement, 

Approvement 2 , approwment. Law. 
Forms: 5 appro-, aprowe-, aprou-, 5-6 ap- 
prowe-, apprau(e)-, 7- approvement [a.OFr. 
aprotmeni , aprouement , aprewement, n. of process 
f. aprorr : sec Approve v.'*] 

1 . The action of making one's profit of, making 
the best of {e.g. land) ; hence, the convention to his 
own profit, by the lord of the manor, of wa*te or 
common land by enc.osurc and appropriation. Cf. 
Improvement. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 64 T^hourngis and approwementis of 
londcs and pastures. 1480 Poston Lett. 863 III. apt My 
lord is sette sore to appro weraent and husboodry. if 13 
FirxHKna. Sort/. 15 b, This news approument maye fortune 
to encresce of rent or decresc. sops Blount Let w Piet., 
Approvement . . U more particularly used for the enclosing 
part of a Common by the Lord of the Mannor, leaving sufo- 
cient nevertheless for the Commoners. 1883 BaggallaY 
Low Times Rep. 595/1 The onus probandi is on the com- 
moners, and not on the lords, as in the case of approvement. 

+ 2 . 4 Also used for the profits of the lands them- 
selves. Crompton Jurisd. 152.* Tomlins Law 
Diet. 1800. So in OFr. 1 aprowemeut profit, bene- 
fice.’ Godefroy. 06 s. 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 88 Send me word what increse and 
approoicut ya wyU give. 

Approval! (Api** Vn), p(l. a. Sc. [pa. pple. of 
Apprkvb, after strong vbs. like weave, woven , etc.J 
“ Approved. 

(me ar 

thei/eu v 

Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerent, in. ii. 19, I fortify my proposi- 
tion by approven examples. [See also Afprevk.] 

Approver 1 (apr«*vaj). [f. Approve v> 4 -er 1 .] 
1 . One who proves or offers to prove (another; 
guilty; heme, an informer, an accuser. Now re- 
stricted to : One who confesses a felony and gives 
evidence against his accomplices in order to secure 
their conviction ; one who turns king’s (qneen’s) 
or state’s evidence. [In this sense generally fro- 
voter in AFr. (Britton) and MK.] 
e 1400 Apol. LoiL 69 Other he achal dampne K prouar, or 
til he fauor ha accuaar, bat mi .t not proue, achal iuge )nt 
▼ngilty. 1533 More Dobell Salem Wks. 976/a Some perod- 
uenture became approuers when they were caste, and called 
for a coroner. 1381 Lambaudk Eirett. hi. ii. (1388) 144 A 
Prouour . . must begin ne with confession of his ownc fault, 
before he may be permitted to burthen an other man. ijN 
Femme Bias. Gentrie 315 He is the aiwailaunt, and is com- 
monly called the approouer or maintainor. i 4 xx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. is. xxiv. 851/9 Suffer neither the said prouer, nor 
defender to take any of their weapons. «6i| Sir M. Finch 
Law 1636) 387 The Defendant confessing an enditement of 
felontc may accuse others, in which case wee call him an 
Approucr. 1679 Trial Longhorn 97 An Approver, while he 
b in that service, hath a Pienya day. s8ga Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 670 The testimony of a crowd or approvers swear- 
ing for their necks. 

+2. One who proves, tests, or tries. Ohs. 

«S#t R. Copland Guyden's Quest. Cyrurg. Q Q, Whan that 
the approuers come . . for to examyne them 1691 Woo o 
Aik. Oxen. II.coi.444 Cjolm Rowe] wax appointed 00a of the 
Approvers of Ministers according toihe Presbyterian way. 
8. One who confirms, sanctions, pronounces good, 
or commends. 

iMl Udal, sec. Enum. Par. a Cor. (R.) I«uw Christe is 
toy witnes and spprouer. «6is Spbbd Hut. Gt. Brit. ix. 
via. 1163a) s8t Not ooely . . witneasea at the doing, but also 
approuem of the (feed. 1790 Busan Fr. Bov. Wks. V. 30 
Among the afa prov c is of certain proceedings in France, 
sill L ytton Rsedsi x. vii. 497 The toudeatgnimbler . . now 
the loudest approver. 1M4 Q. Bet*. CXV. >96 Even the 

approwour, -oueur, *omr. [a. AFr. aproseottr, 


>609 Skbne Beg. MaJ. 37 Ane man, quha is 
theif (bruted and commonlie suspected as ane 


OFr. Uproeor, £ aprmrx see Affrotr r.l In 
medX. apsrssdtor and afiprosedior ; corrupt xnod.L. 
afprohdior. Ought to be written qpprower.] One 
who looks alter the profit or interest of an em- 
floors or who manages land for the owner ; 
a steward or bailiff ; an agent in any business, 

[1306 Aeii Edw. Ill, ik viiL(?te/. Realm 1 . 036) Qils sount 
groves par viscountes qi se fount nomer mpprononrs is Bo A 
x6xS transL in Fulton F That they be grieved by Sheri flea, 
naming thenuelues the King's approuers.) c xjM Chaucss 
Friases T. 43 This false theejTthis Somooour . . Hadde alwey 


BaiKfls of Lords In their Franchises are called their Ap- 
provers. Approvers of the Ring are those that have the 
letting of the Ring's Demeans in small Manners. to his best 
advantage, tysi Bailey, Approvers in the Marches of 


awr am a|Ui ijbi aiailrii n/yrwm in turn mwviicn ui 

Wales, were such as had Licenses to buy and sell Cattle into 
those parts, 1738 Month. Rev. 464 Wardens or approven 
. . Each in his county was almost usually the chief collector 
of the royal revenue. 

Ap pr oving (Iprtf *vii)\ vbl. sh. [£ Affbovb v.i 
4 -IRQ 1 .] The action of testing, proving; or 
confirming, sanctioning ; approbation ; probate. 

1303 4 Act 15 Hen. 17 / 7 , v, Letteis testimonials of their 
appromng and examination. 1380 Hollysand T Yeas. Fr. 
'Lome., Approbation , approuing or auouching. 139s Dark. 
Wilts fxSbo) 198 For the execution and approving ot his will. 
s6ia Woodall Surg. Mate F.p. lied., Your good likings 
and well approving* of my former works. 1633 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. 1851, 356 Far . . from the approving ofllthes. 

Approving (&pr/7*viq), ppl. a . [f. as prec. + 
-ino*!j That gives approval. 

stub Rows Tamerlane l i. 18 Approving Hoav'n Still 
crown'd the Righteous Warrior with Success. 1633 Macau- 
lay Hist. EngTVi. 498 An approving vote was obtained. 

Ap p r o vingly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -LYSl.J In an 
approving manner ; so as to imply approval. 

Carlyle Fr. Rev . v. ii II. eBtllis two brothcie . . who 
look down on him approvingly. 188a J. Hawthorne For- 
tune's Fools, xii, Nodding her head approvingly. 

t ApprO*adnUUlt, a. Ohs. tare — [ad. 
approxi mdnt-em pr. pple. of approx i md-re ; sec 
next.] Approaching closely, resembling. 

1641 Six E. Dyking Sp. on Relig. 91 June, Whereby our 
'mes might be approxiuiant, and cunlormant to the Apo- 


stolicah . . Church. 

Approaimato (iprp-ksimA), ppl. a. ami sh. 
[od. L. approximdt-us | a. pple. of approximd-re 
(Tertull.) to draw near to, f. ap- — ad- to 4 
proximo -re, f. proxim-us very near, next.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Very near, in position or in character ; closely 
situated ; nearly resembling. 

1646 Sir T. Hrownr Pseud. Up. 159 Holding some com- 
munity with our selves, and containing approximate dispo- 
sition unto animation. 1859 Darwin Ortr. Spec. xii. (1876) 
318 The above-named three approximate faunas of Eastern 
and Western America. 

2 . Phys. Sc. Set very close together. 

s6|9 Johnston in Proc. Berw. A at. Club I. vii. xo8 To- 
wards toe base of the arm . . they soon become approximate. 
*• 7 ? Hooker Stud. Flora 411 Carcx . . spikelets 9 6, short, 
ovoid, approximate. 

8 . elltpt. Nearly approaching to accuracy ; fairly 
or reasonably correct. 

s8s6 Burrowks F.neycL ar. Arithmetic , Approximate 
decimals. 1831 Brewster Optic * viii. 77 We may . . obtain 
the approximate indices of refraction. 1853 Koglrs Eel. 
Faith j» 3 There is an approximate uniformity. 

B. sh. An approximate result or quantity, rare. 

1764 Waring in Phil Trams. LXX1V. 407 In finding ap- 
proximates to the roots of given equations. 1816 Burrowks 
Eucpcl. xv, Arithmetic, Examples of the arithmetic of ap- 
proximates. 

Approximate (ipip*kiim/»t), V. [f. prec., or 
on analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1 . traits. To bring close or near, to cause to 
approach or be near {to). Rarely, and chiefly in 
sdentafic language, of physical motion (as of mole- 
cules', but common in other relations: see a. 

x66o Barrow Strut., Bounty to Poor , Goodness . . approx- 
imates the angels to God. 1763 Johnson Pref. Shahs. Wks. 
IX. 045 Shakespeare approximates the remote, and familiar- 
fees the wonderful. <790 Burke Fr. Rev. 137 Whenever 
man is put over men . . he should as nearly as possible be 
approximated to his perfection. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. IV. 77a The comb . . with which the weaver approx- 
imates the inroads of shoot. 1630 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 
80 Of very uncertain affinity : its fruit approximates it to 
Bixiuen. tfltys W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 37 Percussion 
. . by approximating their particles, makes them specifically 
more dense, slgg Milman l.atXkr. IV. vu.vl 168 Every- 
thing which approximated the human Saviour to the heart. 

8 . intr. To come near or clo e (to). Rarely (in 
scientific language) of physical motion, but often 
of the convergence of lines or surface!, and of the 
position resulting from such convergence ; com- 
monly used of conceptions to which ideas of space 
are transferred, and of approach to similarity, 
identity, or accuracy, in any respect 

17 89 1$ Man* Amsr.Geog.il. 497 Their morality approx- 
imated to ifaacof Christianity. 1893 Sir J. Roaa N.-W. Pass. 
xx id. ajfi Thu a h o ros gradually approximate. 1833 Gkn. P. 
Tnommoh Exerc. 1184s) HI. 937 home who believe than- 
selves to approximate to statesmen. 1846 Hardy in Pros. 
Berw. Nat. C/Oh II. vi. 336 Those on the third segment 
closely approximate. s%3 Lynch So/p/mpr. vL >47 But ap- 


proximate to a Judgment we often must, rsftu Stahuty 
Stood + Pal iv. (1858) S09 A narrower vniky, admost ap- 
proaimating to the cnaracterofa ravine. i%y Sit J, SntmsN 
Led. Hut. Ft. xvli. 1 L 154 All we can expect . . b to ip- 
Moaknata So the true lolutioa. 

8. trass*, (by omiaian of the prep.) To come 
close to, approach closely. Used like proa 

1789 96 Morse Amur. Goag. 1 . 34 As the t el es co pe ap- 
proxioates pe rfe c ti o n . 1793 Kennel in PhU> Promo. 
LXXXIIL too Having no time keeper 00 hoard, we . . can 
only approximate our longitude. <794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. too But, we may yet approximate . . a certainty that 
is demonstrative. 164B w. Grove Contrib. Si. 346 Olefiant 
gas. which closely approximates air. s86| Pad' Mail G. 
17 July 4/0 Rentals approximating £4,000 per annum. 
A p M O 'l fattfitddi ppl a. [f. prec. vb. 4 «KD.] 
Brought close ; nearly reached ; approximate. 

1789 Morgan in Phil Trams. LXXIX 50 The approx- 
mated values of the three joint lives. 1846 Rubk»n Mod. 
Paint, v. xx. f es IV. 368 An approximated perfection. 1847 
Hardy in Proc. Berm, N.C. ii. 937 * 


proximaied. 


. 937 Intermediate eosoe ap- 


Approxunfitslj (ipryksim/tlh, ado. [f- AP- 
PROXIMATE a. 4 -LY.J In an approximate manner, 
nearly ; ellipt. with near approach to accuracy. 

1849 Camlvlr Cromwell 11871 . 1 . 79 When he went . . can- 
not be known except approximately by yean. 1870 Howron 
Metapk. Pauli L 4a And they will only be approximately 
intelligible to us. 

Approximating (&prp*ksinir<tiq\ ppl. a. [f. 
Approximate v. 4 -in© 2 ,] That approximates or 
brings near. 

1774 Goloom. Nat. Hist. I. is Attraction : a sort of ap- 
proxiaiating influence, which all bodies . . are found to pos- 
sess. 1763 Cowfer Corr. 118x4) 1 . 093 The approximating 
powers of the telescope. 

Approximation (&pty : ketm/^j 9 n\ [n. of action 
f. L. approximd-re : see Approximate and -tiom.] 

1 . The action of bringing or coming near in 
place, time, or any conception to which ideas of 
space apply ; approach ; the state of being near, 
proximity, lit. and fig. 

i6s6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rp. 381 Unto that position it 
had been in a middle point, and that of accent, or approxima- 
tion. 1664 Bow hr Lx*. Phitos. <il 188 The World’s decay 
and approximation to us period. 1794 Sullivan Pint* Nat. 
1 1 . 417 The approximation of the comet . . near toour earth. 
1849 Miss Mu loch Ogilvies xxxvi. (1875) 973 Striving . . to 
bring the young man ui closer approximation to her chair. 

H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xvi. 315 It is in diatoms 
and confervas . . that the vegetable kingdom makes an ap- 
proximation to the animaL 

+ b. spec, iu Med. Communication or a disease 
by contact ; o. in Jlort. - Approach sh. 1 1 . Ohs. 

1676 Phillips, Approximation . . in Natural Magick . . see 
Transplantation. 1733 Cham bens Cyct. Sup/., Approxima- 
tion . . transplanting a disease into same other subject, 
whether animate or vegetable, by bringing it in immediate 
contact with the patient. 1763 Tuuclk Lt . Nat. II. m 
Grafting by approximation. 

2 . The action of approaching in feeling or per- 
sonal relations ; advance towards union in senti- 
ment or interests. 

x8aa Southey Sir T. Moved 83*) 1 . 933 An 
of feeling among those whom opinions have divu _ 

Merivale Bom. Emp. (1865) IL xii. 38 The renewed ap- 
proximation of Pompeius to the party from which he had 
been so long estranged. 

8 . A coming or getting near to identity in quan- 
tity, quality, or degree ; an approach to a correct 
estimate or conception of anything, coster. The 
result of such a process. 

x66o H. More Myst. GodL v. xvi. 199 The nearer approx- 
imation of the Root of 666 to a6 then to 95. 167s Jacomb 
Comm. Rom. viii. (186B) 56 The excellency of persons . . to 
be measured by their . . approximation to that which b most 
excellent. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. | a F 87 The 
true Root, or such an Approximation as b practically equi- 
valent. 1834 Sir G. Nichollb Eng. Poor Law 1. 13 An ap- 
proximation to the principle of a Poor I aw. 1868 Gladstone 
yuv. Mundi v. 1x870) 143,! take them as very rough approx- 
imations to the truth. 1668 Pear d Water/ann. vi. 73 H ow an 
approximation to the cost of construction may he obtained 

4 . Math. A process of solving problems, wherein 
a continual approach is made to the exact quantity. 

slag Wallis in Phil Trans. XIX. e Mr. Newton's Method 
of Approximation for the Extracting of Roots. 1638-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. II. 11. viii. $ 5 He devised a method of 
solving equations by approximation. 

Approximative (ftprp-ksim/tiv), a. [f. I- 
approx imdt - (see Appiioximitb «.)4-ivb: cf. F. 
approx i mat if ] Of approximate character; nearly 
approaching, but not reaching, absolute accuracy. 

1M Sir J. Herschel Nat. Phihs. at 3 A first or approx, 
imattve verification. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. i. f a An approx- 
imative knowledge of the nature of coagulation. 

▲ppro'ximx-'tiTely, adv. [f. prec 4 -lt*.] 
In an approximative manner ; approximately. 

1836 Todd Cyct. A mat. A Phys. 1 . 193/9 Gticulated *p- 
proRtnuui vely according to their masses. s886 Huxley Peek. 
Rom. Caithn. an The per-centages given must be regarded 
merely as approximatively correct. 

AmrO'XiBia-'tivVIlBBB. ’*'*• [f. as prec. 4 
-5KS8J The quality of being approximative. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Tkeo. Such xvu. 301 A slovenly approx- 
foauvenea and self-defeating inaccuracy. 

Approximator (fiprf ksinu*tej). rare. [f. L 
Approximate (see Affmoximatb «.) 4 -or.] Oue 
who approximates or approaches. 



APPUI. 


ap&ii*. 


« 9 fl Col. Wiseman 4 Latt Pop** 340 Canonic© Baini, th« 
do«at approximator, in modern times, to Palestrina. 

H Apptli (apAfi, 5 pwi), sb. [F. appui, appuy 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. vb. appuytr: see neat. Now 
treated as Fr., though formerly naturalized.] 

1 1 . Support, stay, prop. Ob*, in gen. sense. 
m 1973 Lett. Lethiugton in Keith Hist. (1734) 933 (Jam.) 
What appuy, or of whom shall she have, being forsaken of 
her own and old friend*? sties Holland Pliny I. 538 If a 
Vine be to cltmbe Trees that are of any great height, there 
would be etaye* and appuies set to it. 

2 . Mil. Defensive support. Point of appui 
(Fr. point d' appui ) : see quot. Also fig. 

1809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. V. 44 Give an appui to 
my left flank. 1830 Gen. 1 *. Thompson Exert. (184a) I. e66 
Was the oMect to provide a point of appui for the spirit of 
change ? 183a Prop. Reg. Instr. Cavalry 111. 46 Point of For- 
mation or Appui —Any fixed object or marker upou which a 
body of troops is directed to commence its formation into line. 

3 . Horsemanship. (See quot.) 

1707 51 Ciiamhbka Or/., Appui , in the manage . . is the 
reciprocal effort between the horse's mouth and the bridle- 
hand ; or the Reuse of the action of the bridle on the hand of 
the horseman. 1I16 C. James Mil. Diet. 19 Horses for the 
army ought to have a full appui, or firm stay upon the hand. 
Appui, appuy, v. [a. F. appuy* r, OF. apuye-r , 
apomc-r, apote-r ( ~ It. appaggiarc) late L. ap- 
podid-re to lean upon, f. ab- = ad- to + podium a 
support, a. Cir. vbhuv base. f. wovt (nob-) foot.] To 
prop or stay ; spec . in Mil. to post (troops) near 
some noi it which affords support. 

itigti Blount Ciossogr., Appuycd, stayed, propped . . also, 
rested, or leaned upon. 1813 Sim K. Wilson Diary I. 361 
The enemy have their right appuied upon these mountains. 
/bid. 1 . 451 The allied main army, will be nppuyed so as to 
succour or receive succour from both flanks. 

Appulld lapis Is), [ad. L. appttls-us , n. of com- 
pleted action f. appals - ppl. stem of appellfre , f. 
ap~ -• ad- to + pel If re to drive. Some pronounce 
ic'pals ; cf. i mpulse, repulse.] 

1 . A driving or energetic motion toward or against 
a place, \spcc. The running of a ship towards any 
point (obs.)- 

a stiati Bacon Phys. Ess. (R.) The hours differ according to 
die appulse of the water to the shores. 1673 Grew A rust. 
Roots 11. | 98 The continual appulse of fresh nap. 1675 
Baxter Cat A. Theot. 1. in. 16 Tight . . operateth by appulse 
unon the eye. *774 J. Bryan r My that. II. 41a The history 
oP 1 >eticn 1 ion, and of thu appulse of the Ark. 1854 Owen in 
Orr's Cine. Sc. Or?. Nat. I. 365 The grinding surface of 
tlm crown receives the appulse of the opposing tooth. 

1640^1. More Song of Soul 11. 1. 11. xiii. Or 'fore some 
storm, when their [/.r. birds’] quick uprights be Rtird With 
nearer strong appulse. 1783 Siiknatonk Elegies xvi. 11 Foe 
to the dull appulse of vulgar joy. 

2 . Astr. The arrival of a star or planet at the 
meridian or other point; the coming into con- 
junction of two heavenly bodies. 

itittT. Smith Voy. Constant, in Mi sc. Cur. (1708) III. 58 
The fixed Stars, and the appulse of the Moon to them. 1760 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 63/1 A comet . . made a near appulse to 
the etar in Orion’s right knee. 1834 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. , 
Astron. i. tf/i Kach star is found to have precisely the same 
interval between Its successive appearances on, or as they 
are also termed, appulses to, the meridian. 

t Appu lflion. Ofis. rare- 1 , [n. of action f. L. 
appuls : see nrec. and -kin.] A driving against. 

stiie Crooke /tody of Man 48s To breake the vehement 
appulsion, or rush.ng in of cold uyre. 

Appulflive inprlsiv), a. rare- 9 , [f. ns prec. 
+ -ivk.J Characterized by driving against ; im- 
pinging. 1846 in Smart. 

AppuTaively, <tdv. rate—'. [f. prec. +-I.Y 2 .] 
In an appuUive manner; with forcible contact. 

1899 in Wori.es ri'.R. 

Appuuoi, -uament, obs. IT. Appoint, -mknt. 

+ Appu'notuation. Obs. t are - 1 . [f. med.I .. 
appunctudt - ppl. stem of appnnctua-re to settle, 
define, f. L. ad to + pu net uni Point, after F. ap- 
point er : see Appoint.] The action of defining or 
fixing ; determination. 

1785 Tucker f.t . Nat. I. 330 Conrernin" the stationing of 
substances the appunctuution of time, and perpetual order 
of succession. 

t Ajppn rohase, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 
1 1 + Pukch ask v.] To purchase, gain, win. 

ristis R. Lindsay Hist. Scot. (1738) 33 The king's good 
minu and favour towards him which he appurchaseu to him 
by his moyeiL 

t AppUTpoaa, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. A- pxf. u 
4 * Pukpohk v. : cf. a pardon.] lo purpose. 

< 5 ti 9 Grin dal To Privy Council Wks. 1843, 31 8 1 1 ] was ap- 
purposed now . . to deal with mote of them 'to' like effect. 

Appurtenance ( 5 pir.it/nlns). Forms : 4-5 
apurten&(u)noe, -tynaunoe, aportenanoe, -anse, 
6 apertinaunoe ; 4-6 appur-, apper-, 5 appar-, 
apportenaunoe, -tenanae, 6 appertaynens, 
appar-, 6-9 apper-, 7-9 appurtenanoe Aphet. 
4-5 portin-, porten-, purtenaunoe. [a. AF. 
apurtcnance (uth c. in Littrd), OF. aper- and, 
regularly, apartenanee (cf. Pr. apartenensa , It. af- 
partenenzd ) lntc L. appertimbntia, f. apper ttn- 
ire : see Appertain and -anob. The second vowel 
has varied, as a, e, a, n, hut the last is now the 
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incepted spelling. For instances assimilated to 
appertain, see Appkbtatnanoi. Formerly often 
mad unchanged in the plural.] 
ft, Law and gm. A thing that belongs to another, 
a * belonging’ ; a minor property, right, or privilege, 
belonging to another more important, ana pasting 
^possession with it ; an appendage. 

^977 Lancl. P. PI. B. 11. ioj To haue and to hold* * and 
hart eyres after, A dwcllyng with )m deuel . . Wi> at be pur- 
teaaunces J 1393 portinauncej of purgatorie. 141s R. R. Will* 
(»88a * a8, I bequethe to . . my wyf my Maner of Staverton 
with the appurtenaunces. *490 Caxton Eneydos lxv. 165 
The cyte of Lawrence wyth the appartenaunces. 1997 A . 
Arthur vi. xi, I wolde that he receyued it as his ryght 
and appertenaunce. sties Blount L. D., Appertinances are 
things both CorporeaL belonging to another thing, as to the 
more principal ; as Hamlets to a chief Mannor . . and In. 
corporeal, as Liberties, and Services of Tenants. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 94 The county of Chester, with 
valuable appurtenances, was transferred to Simon. 

2 . A thing which naturally and fitly forms a 
subordinate part of, or belongs to, a whole system ; 
a contributory adjunct, an accessory. 

1377 Lancl. A PL B. xv. 184 Pryde with al he appurten- 
aunce [v.r. appurtenauncen, purtenaunce ; 1393 portinuuuce |. 
S970 Dkb Math. Pr/ef. 36 This, with all other raxes . . and 
appertenances, this Arte demonstrateth. itioa Share. Ham. 
11. ii. 388 The appurtenance of Welcome i* Fashion and 
Ceremony. 179a Wollaston Rclig. Nat. ix. 199 The soul 
would not appear to them os a faculty of the body, or kind 
of appurtenance to it. 1839 W 1 i.lis Pencilling* 1 . i. 10 A per- 
sonification of the cholera, with skeleton armour and blood- 
shot eyes, and other horrible appurtenances of a walking 
pestilence. 

3 . esp. in pi. The mechanical accessories employed 
in any function or complex scheme; apparatus, gear. 
Alsoyfc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Per*. T. F719 Now cometh hnsardrie with 
his appertenaunce [v.r. apurtenauncex, -tynaimces, -lenance, 
-ortenancis, nppurtenaunccl as tables and rafles. 1598 Bar- 
ret Theor. Ivarres v. 1. 133 I’he Counterfortes, and tnc other 
nppertcnances of the Bulwarke. 1603 Bacon A dv. Learn. 
11. ft 10 (1873) 80 Astrolabes . . provided as appurtenances to 
astronomy. 1644 Milton Arsop. (Arb.) 66 The Pope, with 
his appertinencex the Preluls. 1764 Reid Inquiry vL | z 
The structure of the eye, and of all its appurtenances. 1840 
J. M. Wilrmn r. of Borders (1851) Xlx. 353 1 he wine, the 
plate, the servants in livery, and all the appurtenances of a 
great establishment. 

4 . The fact or state of apiiertnining. 

1846 Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. 1 1 . 376 ( archaic ) Swans 
and neronN have something in their very names announcing 
them of knightly nppertenauce. 1875 Wiiitney Life Lang. 
v. 94 The word is n token of the most indefinite appurtenance. 

t Appu-rten&nced, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-kd 2 .J Furnished with, as an appurtenance. 

( 160a Cakkw Cornwall 13a b, Amongst other commodities, 
it is appurtenanced with a walk. 

Appurtenant (&pv it/n 5 nt), a. and sb. Forms: 
4 5 ap- or app-urt 9 naunt(e, apertinent, -ynent, 
-enent, 4-6 ap- or app-ertenaunt(e, -ant, 5 9 
appertlnent, -eynent, 6- appurtenant, [a. OF. 
apartenant, -er tenant, (pr. pple. of apartenir) 

L. appertinent-em : see Appubtenanoe and -ant. 
In sense a often refashioned after L.as appertinent .] 
A. adj. 

1 . Belonging as a property or legal right {to) ; 
spec, in Law , constituting a property or right sub- 
bidinry to one which is more important. 

r 1380 Chaucer flfonhes T. 335 Many a fair citec Aperto- 
naunt unto the mageste Of Rome. 1393 Gower Con/. HI. 
26s She by wey ofr ovenaunt To his service ajnirteuuunt Was 
hole. 1398 Kitc hin ( ourtx f.eet (1673) 186 Common Appur- 
tenant is for all manner of Beasts. 1634 Ushhfr Annals vi. 
(1658) 390 Two Cities of r I'hrncia . . appurtenant to the Cher- 
sonese of Thracia. 1818 Hallam M/d. Ages 1 . ii. 303 Vil- 
leins, appurtenant to the *oil of the master. 1876 Dicdy 
Real Prop. iii. ii. ft 18. 153 Rights . . appurtenant, or rights 
which are exeiciwvd over tenement B (called the prardium 
servuns) by the Mirressive owners of tenement A (f medium 
daminans) as and lasing such owners. 

2 . Appertaining as if by right {to) ; proper, Buitcd, 
or appropriate to ; relating, pertinent. 

c 1386 Chaucer C It rites T. 054 Kuery thing, That to the 
fexte was npertinent. 1413 Lyik;. Pylgr. Sow/e iv. xxxvi. 
(1483)84 More apperteynent to worshyp of a worthy knyght 
than a tmylyng gowne. 1977 Harmiri>n Eng. 1. 11. vi. 144 
White meTts . . are now reputed as food -appertinent onelie 
to the inferiour sort, stitii Hickkkinciix Jamaica 91 The 
most promiting designs . . promoted with all the appertinent 
uten.Hills, that policy can contrive. stp^Smeaton Edyston* 
L. ft uxnnote) Appurtenant to the subject. 1819 Coleridge 
Lett. Sept. (1836) Iliose temptations . . most appertinent to 
our particular calling. 

Js. sb. A thing appertaining ; a * beloftging.* 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg, 976/3 The same towne with alle 
thappertonentea. 1999 Shahs. Hen. V, 11. ii. 87 To furnish 
him with all appertinents Belonging to his Honour. 1649 
Ski.hkn Law of Eng. l xli. (1739) 65 She passed therefore 
as an appurtenant to h r Husband. 1804 Coleridge Aids 
to Reft. (,1848) 2. 940 The mysterious appurtenants and sym- 
bols of Redemption. 

+ A ppw ey, v. Obs. rartrK [a. OF, apour- 
vei-r, x. h to + pourveir L. aovidere to provide : 
see Puhvey.] To provide With what is neoemry. 

1379 Barbous Bruce ix. 404 He held . . a gret mmje, Swa 
that he mycht be appurvait To defend, gif he war assayit, 

t Aprilllly, adv. Obs. rare — Variant of 
Exprehsly : cf. ONF. apresscement ( • express^ 
ment, Godef.), and see A- pref. 9. 


f 1490 Lomtucn Grail xxviii. 5 It lo vs acheweth aprmdy, 
The aeclarenge of this holy storye. 

Aprioate (eeprik^t), v. rare. [f. L. aprfedt 
ppl. stem of aprlcti-ri to bask In the son, f. aprfeus 
exposed (to the sun).] 

1. intr. Ho bask in the son. 

w sties? In Boyle; see Tooa a stigy Aubrey in Halllwell 
s.v. Toms-of Bedlam, His lordship was wont to recreate him- 
self in this place, to apricate and contemplate. 1704 Ray 
Let. to Aubrey II. 139(1'.) Cesar. I think, said that ‘v«rbum 
in sole ns tanquam scopulum fbgiendum esL* I’ll name yoa 
one or two, to Apricate, smscepted, vesicate. 

2 . /ratts. To exjpose to sunlight. Also transf. 

1891 I>b Quincey Wks. X 2 XI. 16 lo apricate and refresh 

old gouty systems and old traditions, a 1838 — A utobiog. 
Sk. vi. wks. 1 1. 337 Not sunning, hut mooning himself— spir- 
alling himself in the occasional moonbeams. 

Aprioation (seprikli-fan). fad. L. apricdti&n- 
etn , f. apricSD : see prec.] Basking in the sun. 

1603 Cockeran, Aprication , a beaking m the Sunne. 

Apri‘ 06 . Obs. rare — l . [f. aprise, Apprize v.] 
Value, price. 

c 1460 Play Saer. 185 Orengis a[nd] apples of grete apryce. 
t Apri'Ok, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. A- pref 1 + 
Frick v .] To prick, spur on. 

1097 R. Glouc. 353 Sir Kdward bed Sir Simon, )mt he him 
}cue, To aprikie stedes wiboute toun, leue. 

Aprlclde (se prisoid). ttotice-wd. [f. L. apr-um 
wild boar 4- -cide.] Slaughter of a boar. 

1864 Weekly Scotsm. 10 Dec. 4 Instances . . in which mon- 
arch! rewarded brilliant apricide with knighthood and acres. 

t Apri oitv. Obs.-° [ad. L. apricitdt-em, n. of 
quality f. aprtc-ns : see Apricate and -tt.] * The 
warmcness of the Sunne in Winter.' Cockern 011623. 

Apricot (xiprikft). Forms: a. 6 abrecok, 
-oox, apreoox, 6-7 -00k, abreoook(e, apriook(e, 
0-8 -000k, 7 apreoook. fi. 6-8 abrloot(e, 6 ab- 
bryoot, 7 abricoct, 6- 7 aprioote, 7 aprecott, 
6- aprioot. [orig. ad. I’g. albricoque or Sp. a/- 
baricoque , but subseq. assimilated to the cognate 
F. abricot (/ mute). Cf. also it. albercocca , albi- 
cocca , OSp. albarcoquc , a. Sp. Arab. al-borcoq{ue 
(I\ dc Alcala) for Arab. al-burquq, 4 >irquq t 

i.e. al the 4 - birqnq , ad. Gr. ir panel . kiov (Dioscoridcs, 
rioo; later Or. irpsKunma and Pcpi/cutc/cia pi.), 
prob. ad. L. prseroquum , variant of piece ox, pi. 
prsccocia , 'early-ripe, ripe in summer,’ an epithet 
and, in later writers, appellation of this fruit, orig. 
called p/ ftnum or malum Artneniaeum . Thus 
l’allad. {c 350) : ‘armenia vel pnecoqua.* The 
change in Eng. from abr- to apr- was pcrhapB due 
to false etymol. ; Minsheu 1617 explained the 
name, quasi, * in aprico coctus 1 ripened in a sunny 
place : cf. the spelling abricoct.'] 

1 . A stone-fniit allied to the plum, of an orange 
colour, roundish-oval shape, and delicious flavour. 

1991 Turner Herbal 11. 48 Abrecockes . . are less than tho 
other peches. 1978 Lytic Dotloens vi. xl. 709 There be two 
kindes of peaches . . The other kindes are soner ripe, where- 
fore they be culled ubrecox or aprccox. 1980 Hollyband 
Treat. Er. Tone ., Abriiot , a fmit called Apricot. 1993 
Siiaks. Rich. II , 111. iv. 99 Vond dangling Aprlcocks. itioi 
Holland Pliny I. 436 Abricocts are ready to be eaten in 
Summer. 1736 Bailey Housh. Diet. r.v., To make Marma- 
lade of Apricocka. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 11. 539 And 

iricots hung on the wall. 

2 . The tree which bears this fruit {Prunus Ar- 
al eniaca) ; said to have been introduced into 
Greece from Armenia, and now cultivated in almost 
all temperate and sub-tropical climates. 

1573 80 Tusskr IIusb. xxxiv, Of trees or frultes to be set or 
remootted : 1. Apple-trees . . 9. Apricockcs. 1718 J. Cham- 
ukki.aynb Rclig. Philos. II. xxiii. ft 33 If an Abricot bo 
grafted upon it Plumb. x8tis Dklamkr Kitchen Gard. 144 
In England . . in a few favoured southern localities, standard 
apricots are a possibility. 

3 . at/rib., as in apricot-ale, - apple , -tree. 

159* Turner Herbal 11. 48 Of the Abrecok Tre. 1617 J. 
Rider Diet . , An abricot apple, Malum armenium. stigv 

171a Steki.k Speer. 


Boats. 

make an Ale 


will taste like Apricot-Ale. 
apricock, and peach stonea. 1899 Lang 
Encamped beneath a clump of apricot and walnut trees. 


* 7*3 

that 


1748 Anson Voy. 11. 118 Plumb, 
Irand. India 303 


April (^’pril). Forms : a. 3-4 averil, 4-5 
averel, -ylle, avyryle. fi. 4-5 aprille, -yll, ap- 
prile, -ilia, 5 apryle, -el, 6 -alle, -ill, 7* April, 
[a. OF. avrill ^nth c. in Littrd), cogn. w. Sp. 
Fr. abril, It. afirtle I .. aprtlis ( sc. tnensis). Soon 
refashioned after 1^ with initial apr - : at first ac- 
cented apri'l{e t as still in many of the dialects. 
Averil long remained in Sc.] 

1 . The fourth month of the year. 

[1140 O. R. Chron. (Laud MS.) Pat was xiii k'Apl.) 1097 
R. Glouc. 906 In the montheof AueriL 1377 La mol. P. PL 

B. xiil 269 la a drye apprile [v.n auerel]. 19M Chaucer 

C. T. Prol. x Aprille 1 v.r. Apnrille, Auerylle] with hise 
schoures swote. 1440 Promp. Parr., Apryle monythe tv. r. 
Aprell CS490 Lonelich Grail xli. 3*3 pe mono schon .. Al 
so bryght as in Averylle. s$8g Chtvn. Gr. Friar* (1899) 95 
The vij. day of Amalie. 171a Steele Sheet. No. 43a V «e 
The Present I received the second of April. 1884 Tennyson 
Tithonu* 60 Half-opening buds of ApnL 



AP8ID, 


APBILB8QUB. 

b. attrib. quii-Afp,, at in April day, green, sky, 
<579 SiittM Shepk. CaL Apr. 7 Like April shoure, so 
stresses the trickling torn sjps Sham. 7 «v GmA l IIL 
85 The vncevtaino glory of an April day. stag Tennyson 
Ahw 45 Tremulous eyes, like April skies. flap Mas. 
Bsownino Poems 11 . sob A garden April-green, s 9 f» Momis 
Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 307 when April-line was melting into May. 
2 .fig. a. In reference to the position of April ns 
the tint month of Spring, b. In reference to the 
changeable weather, the sudden showers and sun- 
shine of the month. Also attrib. 

1598 B. Griffin Fideua (1876) 35 The Aprill of my time, 
The sweet of youth. s6o6 Shahs. Ant. 4- CL 111. il 43 The 
Aprill's in her eves, it is Loue's spring. 1713 C'trss Win- 
oielssa Mine. Poems s6i But April-drops our Team, Which 
swiftly passing, all grows fair. 1835 Lytton Riensi ix. iL 
375 The bloom, the Hush, the April of the heart, was gone. 
>844 Whlbv Poems (1867) se She’s tike myself An April- 
hearted thing. iBjo 1'ennyson In Mem. xl, And hopes and 
light regrets that come Make April of her tender eyes. 

3. Comb., as+Aprll-eequire,ta new-made squire; 
April-fool, one who is sent on a bootless errand, 
or otherwise sportively imposed upon, on the first of 
April, or April-fool-day, + April-gentleman, a 
newly-married husband ; Aprll-gowk (i.e. cuckoo), 
northern equivalent of April-fool. 

igps Greene Ufist. Courtier in Hart. Mite. (Math.) II. 
S47 Two pert april esquires; the one had a murrey cloth 
gowne on. 1689 Conoreve Old Bachel. 1. iv, That’s one 
of Love’s April-fools, is always upon some errand that’s 
to no purpose, c 1830 Gun. P. Thompson Exere. (184a) IV. 
518 It will be difficult to make April-fools of a whole people 
that can read and write. 159a Greene U/st. Courtier (1871) 
x That time when the cuckold’s chorister began to bewray 
April Gentlemen with his never changed notes. 1777 Brand 
Pop. A ntiq. 400 We in the North call Persons who are thus 
deceived, April-Guwks. 

Aprilesque (^prilesk), a. [f. prec. 4- -kbquk : 

cf. picturesque] April-like. 

>88o Echo 1 1 Dec. a/6 Quite an Aprilesque balm in the air. 
t A’prine, a. Obs. rare. [ad. I., apnn-us, f. 
aper wild boar; see -ink.] Of or pertaining to 
wild swine. 

1519 IIokman Vulg. no Swyne wode for loue . . let passe 
from them a poyson called aprine. 
j| A priori (y» proi,0*Toi), advb. (and adj.) phr. 
[L. d irom, priori what is before ; cf. a posteriori .] 

1. A phrase used to characterize reasoning or 
arguing from causes to effects, from abstract notions 
to their conditions or consequences, from proposi- 
tions or assumed axioms (aiid not from experience) ; 
deductive ; deductively. 

1710 [Sec A posteriori]. 1771 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. 
LX I. aio Nor can we a priori determine the value of any 
new instrument 1834 [See A posteriori], 186a M'Cosh 
Enpetyust.u. i. ft a. 13a Reason commands us f in matters of 
experience, to be guided by observational evidence, and not 
by <ft priori principles. 

2. Hence loosely. Previous to any special ex- 
amination, presumptively, in accordance with one's 
previous knowledge or prepossessions. 

1814 Penny Cyct. 11. 109/1 When a sentence begins with 
'd priori we should think, etc. etc.' [it] in most cases will be 
found to mean nothing more than an expression of the lean- 
ing which the speaker found his mind inclined to, when he 
had only heard the proposition, and before he had investi- 

G ted it x88a Farrar Early Chr. I. 85 This, however, can 
ve only been an t) priori conjecture, und there is no evi- 
dence which can be adduced in its support 

3. By some metaphysicians used for; Prior to 
experience ; innate in the mind. 

184s Sir W. Hamilton in Reids Wks. 763/1 The term 
a priori , by the influence of Kant and his school, is now 
very generally employed to characterise those elements of 
knowledge which are not obtained a posteriori — are not 
evolved out of experience as factitious generalizations ; but 
which, as native to, are potentially in, the mind antecedent 
to the act of experience. 

Apriorism (^pri,o«Tiz’m). [f. prcc. 4* -ism, after 
moa.F. apriorisme j Employment of d priori 
reasoning ; toner, an d priori idea, or principle. 

1883 in Chicago Advance 13 Sept., Apriorisms as ultimate 
grounds of knowledge. 

Apriority (f'priiP’ifti). [f. as prec. + -ity, after 
priority .] 

1. The quality of being original and underived 
from experience ; innateness in the mind. 

>854 Tulk tr. Chalybaus ’ Hist. Philos, ii. 99 The same 
Kantian criterion of a-priori ty. >870 C. Peirce Notation 

r p./ ti * i-l .1 !».. 


their k-priority and universality. 

2. Deductiveuess; practice of d priori reasoning. 

1879 Athenmum ia July 44/a The sublime apriority of 
Prof. Fawcett descends to such concrete matters as Indian 
Exchequer Bills. 

t A*pxiqU0, a. Obs. rare - l . Also 7 aprlke. 
[ad. L. aprtc-us exposed (to the sun).] Sunny. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Apriqne, wanned with the Sun, or 
that loves to be in the Sunshine, Sunny. 1697 Tomlinson 
Renods Disp. 087 Tlie pale . . santal-tree fruucates best In 
aprike places 

Aprils, earlier f. Appbtbb tb. Obs., learning. 

tAjad'lf. Obs. [a. OF. aprise for emprise - en-, 
em-prise, from emprendre to take in hand, tinder- 
take: 8fce Empkisk, the ordinary form.] Emprise; 
enterprise, undertaking, achievement. 


rigae Seny* Sages (W.) 194c Ac )lf thou leuest hire leslng. 
Than the fldle a werse aprise. e sage Loneucn Grail xxx. 
sao For jif thou do, thou leslst thin aprise. JbHL UL 558 
Sche merveilled he spak of so gret aprya. 

Aprootous (ipxp'ktas), a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 
d pnv. 4- wpoHrr-df anus 4* -008.] Having no anus. 

wye Rolleston Anim. Life Ini rod. 33 No vertebrate 
animal ia aproctous. 

Apron (^*‘pran, Ppzsn), sb. Forms : 4 na- 
peronn, 5 naprun(e, -onne, napperone, 5-6 
napron, 6 aprone, -eren, -ante, ap(p)um, 6-7 
aperne, 5- apron, [a. OF. naberon (mod.F. nap- 
perm), dim. of nape, nappe, table-cloth L. mappa 
table-napkin. Tne change of L. m to F. n is also 
seen in motto, nolle, mespilum , ntfie ; the med.L. 
instances of napa, nafpa for mappa are prob. f. 
French, In Eng., initial n has been lost by cor- 
ruption of a napron to an apron. See A adjM 

H An article of dress, originally of linen, but 
now also of stuff, leather, or other material, worn 
in front of the body, to protect the clothes from 
dirt or injury, or simply as a covering. 

1307 in Whitaker's Craven in Beck Draperp Did . ilv.. Pro 
linen tela ad naperonna. c 1400 Beryn ProL 33 With hir 
napron feir . . She wypid soffit hir eycn. 1440 Promp. Parv. t 
Naprun(orbarmclotne>,£i>wtt. 1466 Easton Lett. 54011.368 
For ii . napronnes . . xd. 1461-83 Ord. Roy. llouseh. 36 Ly nnen 
clothe for aprons. Ibid. 3s N aprons of the grete spycery. 
X53S Coverdale Gen. iii. 7 They . . sowed fygge leaues 
together, and made them upurns [x6xx aprons; Wvcmp 
brechisl 154s Richmond. Wills (1853) 97 Nappe ry ware, 
as kyrenerys, appurnys, blankytts. 1569 Wills * lav. N. C. 
(1835) 305 A Napron of worsted. 1598 Stow Survay xii. 
(1603) 103 Bill men in Almaine Riuets, and Apernesof Mayle. 
x6ox Shaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 7 Where is thy Leather Apron, and 
thy Rule? 1750 II. Walpole Corr. aai II. 370 He would 
not be waited on by drawers in brown frocks and blue aprons. 
i8aa Scott Nigel iii, A green apron, and a red petticoat. 

2. A similar garment worn ns part of a distinctive 
official dress, as by bishops, denns, Freemasons, etc. 

X704 Land. Gas. mrammxxix/4 Had a black Silk Hood on, 
a painted Linen Apron. 1859 Hllps Friends iu C. Ser. 11. 
I. L 50 Never be a bishop, nor even wear the lesser apron of 
adeem. 

b. Green apron : a lay preacher (contemptuous). 


ment of his hinder heels in the direction of the cab-apron. 
1B83 Punch xo Nov. aa6 Strapped and buckled within a 
leather apron [of a batli-chairl 

A Also in many technical uses : a. At the bot- 
tom of a sluice or entrance to a dock : A platform 
placed so as to intercept the fall of water, and 
prevent the washing away of the bottom, b. in 
Gunnery, A square piece of lead laid over the 
touch-hole. o. in Ship-building (see quot. 1850). 
d. in Plumbing, A strip of lead which conducts the 
drip of a wall into a gutter, e. in Electr. (see 
quot. 1869). f. in Meek. The piece that holds the 
cutting tool in a planing machine. 

17x9 Glossogr. Neva . Apron is a piece of Lead which laps 
over or covers the Touch-hole of a great Gun. 17RS Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 94 The fixing of the Apron of the Sluice 
to tne depth as liefore observ’d. 184a Lou ix>n Encycl. Farm. 
§935 The aprons [of lead] round the chimney-stalks. c\ 850 
Ruaim. Nav. ( Weale'oa Apron , a kind of false or inner stem, 
fayed on the aftside of the stein, from the head down to the 
dead-wood, in order to strengthen it. x86r F. Griffiths 
A rtilL Man . 930 The and captain . . attends the apron. <867 
F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 140 Under the apron of Hamp- 
ton Court weir. 1867 Smytii Sailor* s Word-bk., Apron of a 
dock , the platform rising where the gates are closed, ana on 
which the sill is fastened down, i860 Eng. Mech. 34 Dec. 
346/1 The electricity . . developed on the glass by the friction 
of tne rubbers, is carried over by a kind ofsheath, technically 
called the apron. 

6. * The caul of a hof*.' Ilalliw. Apron of a roast 
goose or duck : the skin covering the belly, which 
is cut to get at the stuffing. 

1735 in Johnson. 1855 Mrs. Kwndrll Dorn. Cookery In- 
troaT 50 Cut off the apron in the circular line a, b, c. 

0. Comb, and Attrib., as apron husband, one 
that meddles with his wife's business; apron- 
lining, the cover of the apron-piece ; + apron- 
man, a mechanic; an ‘aproner'; apron-piaoe, a 
small piece of timber supporting the joists under 
the landing-place in a stair; + apron-rogue, a 
workman, mechanic ; apron - squire — Applk- 
squibk. Also apron-like; and Apron-strino, q.v. 

s<xs Middleton & Dekker Roar. Girl Wks. 1873, 177. 1 
cannot abide these aperne husbands : such cotqueanes. 1607 
Shahs. Cor. iv. vi.96 You haue made good worke, You and 
your Apron men. 16NB Cleveland Rustic Ramp. Wks. 1687, 
499 Apron-men and Plough-joggera. 1663 Killegrew Par- 
son’s Wed. in Dodslcy (1780) XT. 38a Apron-rogues with horn 
hands. 1593 Nashe Chrisfs Teaovs 83 b. They will . . play 


IprOB v. [f. prec. sb.] To cover with, 

or as with, an apron. 

1888 Dickens Mat. Fr. iil hr. §89 , 1 mean to apron Band 
towel it. xBSe Blackmons M. nerley III. xvl ojo The 
. . bramble aproned the yellow dugs of shale with brown, 
iprontd (^i prond), ///. a. [f. prec. + -KD*.l 
Having an apron (chiefly in comb ] ; iorraeriy used 
for : Of the working class, mechanic. 

i6a8 Feltiiam Resolves xx. (1635)73 Hee prodigals a Mine 
of Excellencie, that lavishes a terse Oration to an Apron'd 
Auditory. 1640 Dr. Hall Chr. Moder. 34/1 A separatist, a 
blue-aproned man, that never knew any better school than 
his shop-board. 1868 Gao. Eliot Sp. Gypsy X73 Leather- 
aproned smiths. 

t ApTOnMT. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 - -xkb.] One 
who wears an apron; a shopman or mechanic. 
(Used contemptuously of the Parliamentary party 
daring the Civil Wars: cf. Apbon sb. a b.) 

1699 G audrn Tears 0/ Ch. 1*38 (D.) Some prating Seques- 
trator, or some surly Aproneer. 1690 D'Uhfkv Collin's 


Paternoster no Penny, brv the Green Aprons). [ 1765 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. 11 . 45 c The gifted priestess among the Quakers is 
known by her green apron.] 

8. Anything which resembles an apron in shape 
or function, esp. the leather covering for the legs 
in a gig or other open carriage. 

1875 B. Taylor Faust 1. iii. II. 50 The merest apron of 
leaf and bough. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. o Juno, A move- 
ment of his binder heels in the direction of the cab-apron. 


Walk 111. (D.) Every sturdy aproneer Arm’d with battoon 
did straight appear. 

tA*pron#r. Obs, In 7 aperner. [f. as prec. 4- 
-Kiti.1 One who wears an apron ; a barman, waiter. 

s6xx Chapman May Day PlayR 1873 1 1. 376 Wehaue no wine 
here me thinks, where’s this Aperner Y Drawer. Hare Sir. 
ApronflU (^-pronful). [f. as prec. 4* -vul.] 
The quantity that can be held in an apron. 

*865 Pall Mali G. 15 Aug. xo /x The goodwife when she 
appears with her apronful of barley. 1B68 Miss Dkaddon 
Dead Sea Fr. 11. x. 940 An apronful of flowers. 

ApronleM (^’pranles), a. Without an apron. 

*65 Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. iv. R7 Bibless and apron less. 

A*prpn-atrinff. The string with which an 
apron is tied on. Apron-string hold or tenure : 
tenure of property in virtue of one's wife, or during 
her life-time only. Tied to the apron-strings (of a 
mother, wife, etc.): unduly controlled by her, 
wholly under her influence. 

X54B Udall Erasnt. Apopktk. x>8 As wise as a gooce, or 
ns wise as her mothers aperen string. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 67 Apron-string tenure is very weak- 1750 El us 
Mod. Hush. VI. ii. 118 [A man| being possessed of a house 
and large orchard by apron-string -hold, felled almost all his 
fruit trees, because he every day expected the death of his 
sick wife. 1804 Mrs. Uarbauld Richardson 1. 160 All her 
fortune in her own power — a very apron-string tenure. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 649 He could not submit to be 
tied to the apron strings even of the best of wives. 

II Apropos (auropdj, adv., a., sb. [F. d propos 
(used in Fr. as aav., adj., and sb.), f. d to 4- propos 
purpose, plan, f. L. prdpositum , pa. pple. of prS- 
pbnPre to set forth, propose.] Const, to, of. 

A. adv. 

1. To the purpose ; fitly, opportunely. 

1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy, The French . . use them 
with lietter judgment, and more Apropos. 1708 Addison in 
Dk. Manch. tr/. Elia, to Anne it. 3x5 Stanhope and Earl 
arrived very kpropos. 1714 Mandevillr Fab. Bees (1733) 
II. 187 Men of prodigious reading . .who judge ill, andseldom 
soy any thing a propos. 

2 . With regard to, in respect of, os suggested by. 
(Fr. d propos de.) absol. (as introductory to on 
incidental observation or question) : By the way. 

1761 Smollett Gil Bias ix. L (1800) III. 44 But a-propos I 
Hast thou seen the girl ? 1840 Hood Up Rhine 166 Apropos 
to which last, you will find enclosed, etc. *883 HuacwShand. 
Bells xxxiii. Suddenly, and A Profits of nothings asking him 
how it was possible for a man to have three godmothers. 


Hast thou seen the girl ? 1840 Hood Up Rhine 166 Apropos 
to which last, you will find enclosed, etc. *883 HuacwShand. 
Bells xxxiii. Suddenly, and h Profits of nothings asking him 
how it was possible for a man to have three godmothers. 

B. adj. To the point or purpose ; having direct 
reference to the matter in hand ; pertinent, oppor- 



refcrcnce to the matter in hand ; pertinent, oppor- 
tune, ‘happy.' 

169* T. HI ai.f1 New Invent. 44 lt is certainly . . a propos 
what ha had saia before in that Page. 1730 Southall Bugs 
so The thought was h propos. c 1735 Pope Hot. Efist . n. 
ii. 154 A tale extremely apropos. ifa6 Disraeli Vtv. Grey 
iil vit. 117 la there not a passage in Spix apropos to this? 

O. sb. An opportune or pertinent occurrence 
(obs.) ; pertinency. 

1783 Europ. Mag. IIL 946 A greater apropos than this hap- 
pened from mere accident. x 96 o F.dinb. Rev. No. 995. 96 Few 
men. .have described what they have seen with more apropos. 

Apa, OE. and dial, form of Asp, Aspbn. 

Ami (oeps). Fl. apses (wps fz). [ad. L. apsis : 
cf. oasis, base, axis, axe, etc. See Amts.] 

1. Arch. A semi-circular or polygonal recess, 
arched or dome-roofed, in a building, esp. at the 
end of the choir, aisles, or nave of a church. C£ 
Apsis 3. 

ilsfl in Pahkkr Concise Gloss. A rck. 1849 Foreman A rchit, 
153 The altar was placed at the end of the nave, on the chord 
of the apse. 1876 M. Davies U north. Lend. 339 Behind this, 
occupying the apse, was an organ. 

2. Astr. — Aphis a. 

xSaa Imison Set. 4 Art II. 497 The two points in a planet's 
orbit . . furthest and nearest to the body round which it 
moves, are called the apses, or apsides. s83f94 iOCICYIUI Elem, 
Astron. ix. xlix. 307 The apses, or extremities of the major 
axis — the aphelion or perihelion points. 

t A’pntL Obs. Also 7 Absidt. [a. It. abide; 
or Ft. absidt in Arch., absidt in Astron., differen- 
tiated adaptations of L. absidem or absld-em, 
nom. absis or apsis, also absTda ] — Apsi, Apsis. 

1670 Lashelb Voy. Italy II. 103 The picture of our Saviour 
in tne very Tribuuo, or Abside lof Sb John Lateran]. 1743 


PhiL Trans. XLII. 346 A Body approaches from the 1 
Apsid toward the Centre. 


AJP8IDAL. 


ApuMtal (®*psidfiD, *. [f. L.ap?uUm+-Atl] J J*hh 


1. Astr. Of or belonging to the Apsides* 
M§m « Woacuiu. *86* Ail Y. Restssd Ne» 


dtoiaWoKuiu. «**» A U Y. Reu*d No. 51. 4j The 
M»«f awidal line given to the major Mb of the orw. 

2. Ann. Of the form or nature of an apse. 


Const. to, nr, or inf. 

1. Fitted (materially), fitting, rare . 

1991 Cowvaa Iliad lit. 393 Hb brother'* corslet . . apt to 
hb own shape and niae. 

2. Suited, fitted, adapted ( to (obs.) or for a pur- 
pose); having the requisite qualifications ; fit 

a. of things, arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. D§ P. R. jtvii. civil (14051707 Stoble 
is apt to many dyuene vses. 143a -So tr. Higdon Roll* Sen 
1 . 16] Tbei toke places apte to make cites. iu$ Tindalk 
N. T. Addr., To make it more apte for the wcake stomakes. 
•Sag Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 471 Slates . . apt to be the Founda- 
tions of Great Monarchies. 167* Moxox Meek. Exert. (1703) 
181 The Workman chuaes such stags as are aptest for his 
Work. xSgt Cari.ylm Fredh. Gt. I. il ii. 54 Tracts of 
Preuiuten are . . frugiferotm, apt for the plough. 

b. of persons : Fit, prepared, ready, arch. 

1494 Canton Chets* 97 Whichs of hem . . was most apte 
for to sende to goueme and jugc the coQtre of spayn. igefi 
Tindalk Luke In. 69 No man that . . lokcth backet* apte to 
the kyngdom of God. sdoi Snaks. JuL C. in. 1 . ito fine a 
thousand y ea r es , I shall not finds my selfe so apt to dye. 
a 1700 Man. Hutchinson Mem. Hutchinson as He was apt 
for any bodily exercise. 1870 Momis Earthly Par. 1 . 1. ao 
Tall was he, slim, made apt for feats of war. 

2. tUipt. Suited to its purpose ; suitable, becom- 


’ *afFre to fasten, attach.] 


Blacksmith xix, The Plowman fyrst his 
I tome And makes it apte. 1397 Mosley 


one word apt* ml 

quaint Phrases are very good adornments of Spe e ch. 1865 
Mill Liberty v. 57/1 What in the apt language of Ben thorn 
b called pro-appointed evidence, 
o. of thoughts, remarks, etc. Appropriate to the 
occasion, apposite. 


Dmuau Contngsby v. vii sid The prompt stoly or 
t retort, dg W. Irvino Ma hom h Ease. riv. <1853) 


f retort, sftfp W. Is vino Mai 
smoke was an apt thought, a 
acked. 1877 8raaaow Serm 
hub Sunday-school scholar, 


sviNO M akem h Sac*, nhv. <1853) 

thought, and saved kb camp from 
tow Serm xxi. efia The apt reply 
>1 scholar, who, wksu asked what 


1848 Hook Ch. Diet. 56 The apsidal termination of the 
chance] b still common. sCyi M Daviks U north. Lead. 
>54 Behind the choir there are seven apsidal and two rect- 
angular chapels. 

Apnfto: see ABC. 

0 Apfldff (flf’psis). PI. apsides (rcpsaid/z, com- 
monly in Eng. ee paid/z). Also 6 9 abal M. [L. 
apsis, aims (pi. afs-, absldts\ a. Gr. tylt, hpit a 
fastening, the felloe of a wheel, hence a wheel, arch, 
vault, f. &r-T-#i r to join, fasten. It would be well 
to restrict apsis to the astronomical sense, leaving 
Am in the architectural .J 
1 1. Circumference, circuit ; orbit of a planet. Ohr. 

atm Holland Pliny I. «o(The planets] seems to moue more 
slowly when they goo their highe* circuit . . because the 
lines which are drawne from the lop of the Absb, mast need* 
grow narrow and nee re together about the centre, as the 
(pokes in cart wheels*. 1803 — Plutarch's Mer. 1319 The 
Absb or rundta of the Sistrum. 17*6 Philuts, Absis . . the 
Ring or CompaMi of a Wheel. 

2. Astr. One of the two points in the elliptic 
orbit of a planetary body, at which it is respec- 
tively at its greatest and least distance from the 
body about which it revolves; the aphelion or 
perihelion of a planet, the apogee or perigee of the 
moon. Line of apsides : the straight line joining 
these two points. 

1638 Philmhi, Absis, when the Planet* moving to their 
highest or lowest places, are at a stay ; the high Absis. being 
call’d the Afogmum, and the tew Absis, the Psrtgxum. 
a6Si 8(9 G. Wharton Mat. Empirss Wks. 199 The Change 
of the Abodes of the Planets. 1730 PhiL Trans. XLVll. 
xL 64 A given motion of the apsis, retrograde or direct. 186a 
H. Spencer First Print. 11 x. f 83 The revolution of the line 
of apsides, which in course of time moves round the heavens. 
8 . Arch. - Apmk i. 

tyafi Phillips, Absis or A/sis. the bowed or arched Roof 
of a House, Room, or Oven. 1845 Ford llandbk. S/am 
vi. 500 One noble nave with a semicircular absis. 185a 
Mas. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1837) 6 The- figure in the apms 
of St. John Lateran. 

b. Also, since these had their place iu an apse 
or apsis, used for : (a.) The bishop's scat or throne 
in ancient churches, (b.) A reliquary. 
Apgyohloal (fcpwikikal), a. rare. [f. Gr. d 
priv. + ^Oviir-df (f. 1 *>xh mind, spirit) 4- -al 1 .] 

1. Unsniritu&l. 

1678 J. JConbs] BHt. Ch. 405 Rivers cannot ascend higher 
than their anting*, nor an absychilical [sir] religion, higher 
than the body. 

2. Not connected with or controlled by the mind. 
sBgfi Forma Phys. 11. ii. 1 6. 99a Ajpsychical nervous centres. 

tAwohj. Obs.- 9 [ad. Gr. d^OxK kbst. n. 
f. 6spvx°* lifeless, spiritless : see prec.J * A swoon- 
ing or fainting away.* Bailey 1731 . 

Apt (sept), a. Tad. L. apt -us fitted, suited, ap- 
propriate, pa. pple. of *af-tre to fasten, attach.] 


clmcd, prone. 

c tuo Lusty 7 utt. in Hiul Dads. 11 . 53 That I may be apt 
thy holy precepts to fulfil. 199a Shaks. Rom. hr yal. nu i. 
34 So apt to quarell. 1718 Pop* Iliad xaiv. 530 For apt b 


Unsnintual. Xlr ands 

76 J. JConbs] Brit. Ch. 495 Rivers cannot ascend higher k’ re fl 

\ theirjKitings, nor an absychilical [nr] religion, higher ' ^ 


el the little Sunday-school scholar, who, when asked what 

r ty was, replied, • The life-time of God.* 

Having a habitual tendency or predisposition 
{fa do something). 

sgyo bavins Morn/. (i86fi(8 Apte, a/tms, idoneus .. is also 
the signe of verbatim in -bills, and participial* in Am : Apt 
tp be taught, docilis\ Apt to be red, legmlit. 
a. of things: Calculated, likely; habitually liable, 
ready. 

tpl Moas Heresyrs iv. Wks. 948/a Yet be such workes . . 
apte to corrupt and infect the red or. 1878 Butler Hud. in* 
L 1048 For fat is wondrous apt to bum. 4784 Cowras Lett. 
Feb. 99 Wks. 1876, 161 Nothing b so apt to betray us into 
absurdity as too groat a dread of it. 18N Fireman Norm. 
Cotsq . II. vii. is . Any kind of taxation is apt to be looked on 
as a grievance. 

b. of persons : Customarily disposed, given, in- 
clined, prone. 

c tuo Lusty Just. In Had. Dods. 11 . 53 That I may be apt 
thy holy precepts to fulfil, 139a Shakb. Rom. hr fat. nu i. 
34 So apt to quarell. 1718 Pore Iliad xaiv. 530 For apt b 
youth to err. 177c Fkamklin Autobiog. Wks. >840 1 . 85, I 
perceive 1 am api to speak In the singular number, rib 
Kcskim Pot. Ecotu Art 26 Wc are apt to act too immediately 
on our impulses. 

6 . Susceptible to impressions ; ready to leam ; 
intelligent, quick-witted, prompt. Mod. const, at. 

tSM Coverdale Ecclns. xxx vii. 9a Some man b apte and 
wellinstructe in many thinge*. 1601 Shahs. Jul. C. v. iii. 
68 O hateful I error . . Why do'st thou shew to the apt thoughts 
of men The things that are not. i860 Pent* Diary *8 Aug.. 
Beginning to teach my wife some scale in muaique, and 
found her apt beyond imagination. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1858) 9 .!C He was the aptest scholar that ever was. 183a 
Hr. Mabunkau L\f* in IFiM* vi. 77 Men . . are .. apt at 
devising ways of easing their toils. 

quasi -a</p„ as in apt-deceiving, -divided. 

*897 Hanikl Civ. War* l. Ixx, Intestine strife . . The apt- 
divided state entangle would. Ibid. (1717)913 Such apt- 
deceiving Clemency And seeming Order. 

-t Apt, sl>. Obs. rare. [f. prcc ] Natural tendency, 
r 1400 Test. Lot'* 111. (2560' 301 b/i Iney have as well (livers 
a|>te.s and divers manner usings, and thilke aptes moweu in 
will been cleapcd affections. 

+ Apt, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj. : cf. fit, to fit!] 

1. To make fit, adapt (to\ prepare suitably {for\ 
137S Lankham Lett. (1871) 35 A song wel apted too a me- 
lodious noix. sgBa Stanyhusst *£neid (Arb.) 38 In mydsc 
of chaumber thee roume for hancket is apted. 1601 B. Jonson 
Peetaster 1. i, He shall follow and observe what I will apt 
him to. 187a Dk. Buckhm. Rehearsal 11. v, Cumposing thb 
Air, and apting it for the business, 
b. reft. 

1549 Kavnald Birth Man. 1. x. (1634) 37 The matter . . In- 
clining and apting it selfe . . to the . . nature of the vessels. 
1833 MASSINOK9 New Way, etc. hi. ii, Apt thyself To the 
noble state I labour to advance thee. 

2. intr. (for reft.) To suit, be suitable or fitting. 
s6oa Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xliv. (1619) 919 Here occasion 
apteth that we catalogue a while. Ibid. Eplt.. Out of which 1 . . 
have gleaned not a little apting to this our abridged Histone. 

3. tram. To incline, dispose to. 


a x6ag Fi.btciikb Love's Pilgr. 11. iii. (T.) They are things 
ignorant, And therefore apted to that deposition Of doting 
fondness. 1841 Denham So/hy 11. (1667) 19 The king is mel- 


Intrad. Mss*. An not., [Mnsieka bl a disposition of propor- 
tionable sounder deukled fey apt distances. 1839 Dkkkki 
Honest Wh. 11. Wks. 1873 If. 99 Pray the good woman taka 
aome apter time. 1710 Steel* Toiler No. 8 P 1 Recom- 
mending the apt Use of a Theatre aa the most agreeable . . 
Method of making a . . moral Gentry. 1807 Woaoaw. 
oSar&mitL * n# < * > ° **** m kuman am|th, by apt 
b. tsp. of language: Suitable or appropriate to 
eapreaa ideas ; apposite, expressive. 

agpe Shako. Mid*. N. v. L 83 In all the play There is not 
eoe word apt, s6M La Delamks Wks. eo Apt words and 


ancholy, Apted for any ill impressions. 

t A’ptabla, a. Obsr 0 [f. Apt v. + -amle.] 
That may be fitted or adapted. 

1611 Coigb., AccommodabU , Fittable, aptable, appliable. 
tA’ptatf, v. Obsr 0 [f. L. apt&t- ppl. stem of 
aptd-re to fit, adapt, f aphis : tee Apt <*.] 

1878 Phillips, A/tat * , to fit and prepare a thing properly 
to a designed end : as for example to a/tate a Planet . . is 
. . to fortifie the Planet in Position of House, and dignities 
to the greatest advantage. [So in Bailey.] 

Apteral (R ptdr&l), a. rare. [f. Gr. imip-ot 
wingless (f. d priv. + m/-b» wing) + -alT] 

1. wingless ; in Zool. *- Aptjckouh. 

1833 Elgin Marb. 1 1 . 60 Marbles from the Temple of apteral 
Victory. 

2. Arch. Having no columns along the sides. 

1834 Penny CycL II. 199/a Our modem churches which 
have porticoes . . are . . generally, illustrations of the apteral 
arrangement. 

A'pteran. a. and sb. Zool. [f. as prec. 4 - -an.] 
A. adj. Wingless. B. sb. A wingless insect ; 
one of the A pier a. 185a in Beamde. 

Apteroid (tt’ptSroid). Zool. ran. [f. as prec. 
+ - 01 D.] A bird having the wings merely rudi- 
mentary (as the emu). 1838 (See Ana] 

Apterous (srptdras), a. [f. as prec. •*> -odb.] 

L Zool. Wingless ; esp. belonging to the After*, 
a sub-order of insects including lice and spring-tails. 


AFTOT2L 

rudimentary wings and no tall, called by the na- 
tives Kiwi 

sSxgG.Sauw Natmr. M£ac.XX fV. 1038 The Southern AfW 
tarya. stg4 Owau in OrFe Cire. $c. Last Birds devoid of 
Che power of Bight, each m the omrich and anteryx. 

A jpftfttete (re’ptitiwd). fa. F. aptitude ( 16 th c. 
inOttrd), ad. xnedL. aptitude, n. of quality f. L. 


tion, or suited to general requirements ; fitness, 
suitableness, appropriateness. 

dtt Milton Divorce 1. iv. (18471 **8A That socwUe and 
helpful aptitude . . between saan and woman. e8§4Wabeen 
Unbelievers 6e They loat their aptitude for heaven. 1749 
Power Pros. Numb, 10 For the Sake of Aptitude of Expres- 
sion. s8ep Pinkney Trent. Prance 144 Ito aptitude for the 
residence of a foreigner. x%i Helps Com/. Solitude jri« 
<1874) 188 In any comparison so frequently need there must 
be some apti tu de. 

A Natural tendency, propensity, or disposition. 
s^H EaelManch. A IMendoutybtgit Nor hath (the bodie] 
aptitude in it selfe to reanimation. a 1704 Icon (J.) He 
that is about children should study their nature and apti- 
tildes* ttfip Owen Class. Mamm. 34 The aptitude of the 
Cheiroptera. . total! like Reptiles intoasiaieoT true torpidity. 
8 . Natural capacity, endowment, or ability; 
talent for any pursuit. 

1 78 9 98 Moeee Amor. Geog. I. iu A remarkable aptitude 
for mechanical inventions, itgg Main Senses 4 Isstelt. il L 
# at Our estimate of time is one of the earliest of our mental 
aptitudes. 1877 Calukbwood Mind h Br. ix. >63 There aa 
a physical acquisition, resulting in physical aptitudes. 

b. transf. of countries : Capability, qualification. 
177S Buske Concil. A user. Wks. HI. 193 If ever there was 

a country qualified to produce wealth, it is India . . America 
has none of these aptitudes. 1878 Boew. Smith Cart/utgv 47 
The colonising and cominen.ial aptitudes of Tyre. 

c. tsp. Natural capacity to leam or understand ; 
intelligence, quick-wittedness, readiness. 

*548 Udall Rrasrtt. Par. Pref. 14 Thy state of knowledge 
and aptitude or capacitie. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxv. 
003 The general idea . . he had acquired with great aptitude. 

t AptitTL'din&l, a. Obsr 0 [I. med.L. aft it u- 
diu-tm (see prec.) + -al*.] Relating to aptitude. 
a lyoo Worcester cites ItAXikR. 

t AptitU'dinally, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. 
4- •bT8.] In a manner which allows aptitude. 
c xfioo Tin/on iv. iii. (164a) 67 A man may hange liimselfe 
. . either aptitudinolly and cutaclirestically, or perpendicu- 
larly and inhicsiuely. 

(cc-ptli), adv. [f. Apt a. + -ly-.] 

1. * With just connection or correspondence* (J.); 
with exact adjustment, well-fittingly. 

1597 M or lev lutrod. Mus. 86 Sec what points will apt licit 
agree with the nature of it. 171a Black more Creation J.) 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere? 1794 Sulli- 
van Fine Nat. 1 1. sos A thing that contist* of a multitude 
of nieces, aptly joined. 1870 Bryant Homer 1 . ix. 989, I 
broke iny aptly-jointed chamber doors. 

2. So as to suit a pnrpose or meet general re- 
quirements ; fitly, suitably ; appropriately. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 19 A thyng apt lye geuen. 
i8fix Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 173 We may compare this 
Distemper very aptly to an Ague. 1995 T. Taylor A/uleins 
(1899) 338 The senses . . being aptly formed, by nature, to the 
perception of sensible*. 18x8 Byron Child* liar. tv. vii, A 
form which aptly teems Such as I sought for. 
b. esp. of language : Appositely, expressively, to 
the point. 

c 1395 Skelton S/ehe Parrot 46 To lerne all language, and 
it to ipake aptely. 288s Bbamiiall Just Find. ii. 7 Such a 
passionate heat is aptly Htiled . . a paroxisme. a 1849 Poe 
Raven, Reply so aptly spoken. 

8 . With ready susceptibility, with quick intelli- 
gence ; readily. 

S879 Lyly Eu/hnes (Arb.) 136 He shall . . bee able aptly to 
conceiue, and readily to vttcr any thing. i6ot Shake. TweL 
N. III. iv. 919, 1 know his youth will aptly reueiue it. s8ofi 
Southey Aladec in A*t. xiii. Wks. V. 088 Aptly she Ic&mt, 
what willingly he taught. 

JtvjrimBM (wptnes). [f. as prec. 4 - -nkbu.] 
l7r itness for a purpose ; suitableness, appro- 
priateness. 

1338 Stabkey England 5 Your aptenes . .nomandothdowte. 
170a Addison Medals iL 134 The aptness of such a posture 
to represent an extreme affliction. 1844 King lake Eothess 
kL (1878) 151 The universal aptness of a religious system. 

2. Habitual tendency or predisposition ; inclina- 
tion, propensity, proneness : a. of pernong. 

*548 udall, ecu Erasm. Par. Rem. ii. 14 \K.) A forward- 
nes to sinne and a certaine antnes therunto. 1767 Foedyoc 
Serm. Yng. Wew. II. viU. 99 That aptness . . to be affrighted 
at trifling accidents, 
b. of thing!. 


0 . of things. 

1607 Smith^ Seaman's Gram. x. 51 Aptnemeand disposition 
j putrifie. 1794 Heeschcl in Phil. Tram. LXXXV. 64 


to putrifie. 171. 

The heat of any situation depends upon the aptness of the 
medium to yield to the impression of the solar rays. 


narrower than the a p t ewne onl s88D Barham Brain 8s 
Blind insects are all apterous. : 

2. Bat. Of seeds, leaf-stalks, eft. i Having no 
membranous expositions ; oppeaed to alate. 

1890 Lindley NaL Syst. Bat . 4s [Toe Mangosteca Tribe 
have] s eeds . . always apterona. 

iptern (rptiriki). Omith. [f. Gr. 4 priv. 4 * 
vrtpuf wing: cf. dvrfptryo* wingless.] A New 
Zealand bira, about the tUe of a goose, with merely 


■men Had wing* was . . 
sSBb Baryian Brain fix 

, eft : Having no 
»od to tz4i^. 

Dm Mangostecn Tribe 

'th. [f. Gr. 4 priv. 4 * 
wingieM.] A New 


8 - Ready snieefHibility, quickness of apprehen- 
sion; capacity, proficiency, aptitude. 

1998 Yo HO Diana 153 The aptnes and actinide of the idly 
Shepherdes. sfisn Brinsley Pet. Pends (1889) Introd. 1 A 
Scholar of Birir aptness. 1749 Richardson Pamela IV. 317 
Tricks, of whkh the Aptness or Docility of their Harems 
makes them capable. 1890 Obmr Baxter 19 A measure of 
iptnflM to teach and persuade meiw 
Aptete (irptM), Gram, [od. L aptbt-um, a. 
Ghimnw, f. A priv. + OTservf foiling, oogn. w. 
vritaif cose, f. tivMir (stem wt-) to hlL] A 
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that has no distinction of c 


an htdcelio- 


able ftotm. Also iff. 

t*. Mi nor# CHI, Wi mb aB Apbef Sr, h all 
cwtesallke. *6ta Ba*muw./Vr.^er*(i6l9)ioeApieto., 
have aa seve r al case, bat are afika kt alt caw. aydpPMK* 
hurst O. £#jt. umi il Aptoftea , . have bat ana na ead- 
lug fat every case. 

Aptot&O (*ptrtik>, * U. pree. + -nv after 
Or. vromaut.] Uninflected. Applied to language* 
which haw no grammatical hifleaioas. 

[Not la Craig 1*47.1 straps Tood Cycl A mat .4 Phys. 
IV. sssSVi Tha Apt©& typo, of which tbs Chines fc» on 
•sample i%l [Sec AnavtoyicI. 

Apwl&oauio (mjjnlnyiuk), a. rare. [f. K-prqf. 

X4 + P0LMOXIG.] Having no long*. 

1*74 Ritchie Creation iff. 49 Inaumatabla races of Krifif 
apuhnonlc creatures. 

f Apykd, r. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 intensive 
+ Fire v. CL Chancer M, C. T. 367 * Fnl freahe 
and newe hir cere ypiked was.'] To adorn. 

fcSSSLf 

art mony. iota. 1017. 1 mi adtm pe in porpre crops. 

W iirtik), a. Path, [mod. for. 
&*vp*T~ot without fever (d priv. +wvp*r- 6 t fever) + 
-ic ; cf. Fr. apyrPtiqtee. 1 Free from fever. 

,184a F. Black Homme}, it|. 38 A general apyretic 


AmrrWii^I (aepireksial), a. Path. rare. [f. 
mod.L. apyrexia (sec next) + -alLJ — prec. 

187a Kimgzbtt A h£m, Chem. xriL 437 11 m subsequent 
apyrexial periods (of relapsing fever] 

Anrruy (apireksi). Path. [ad. raod.L. apy- 
rexia (alao used), a.Gr. Awpefia, f A priv. +■ wpiaa- 
artobe feverish. Cf. F. apyre. jw/.J The period 
of intermission in a fever. 

ids* Blount Glossogr.. Apyrexie, the remitting of a Fever, 
or the shaking in the course of an ague. 174a Hailey 
APyrexy. 187* tr. Wagner's Gen. Path. 16 The normal in- 
terval in a febrile disease is denominated Apyrexia. 

Apyrous (ipaiwras, e-pirns), a. [f. Gr. Awvp-ot 
without fire, unsmelled (f. d priv. + at/p- fire) + -oua. 
Cf. Fr. apyre .] Not altered by exposure to fire. 

178s Wedgwood in Phil. Trams. LXXll. 309 A day suf- 
ficiently apyrous or unvitrescible. 180s Bournon ibid. 
XCII. 333 Hally . . gives it the name of apyrous felspar. 

Aqu-, earlier spelling of Acqu-, u.v. 

II Aqua (rHwa, srkw&i. The Latin word for 
water, used in many descriptive names in Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, with sense of: Liquid, solution. 
See esp. Aqua forms, miraiulin, regia, vitas. 

tjgB Trkvisa Barth. Do P. R xvil cxxxvi. <1495) 690 Of 
greue rose aqua rosacea is made by sethyng. 

Aquabib (*»kwibib). [f. L. aqua water 4- bib- 
fre to drink.] A water-drinker. 

173s Bailey, Aquabibe, a water drinker. 1883 Pall Mall 
G. 5 Feh. 11/a Our worthy friend Water-drinker '] might 
be known henceforth as an 'aquabibist,' or, if he prefen 
three syllables, * aquabib.* 

Aquaduot, obs. form of Aqueduct. 

+ AquSB-O'laouai, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. aqua 
+ Olkoum, f. oleum oil.] Containing or consisting 
of both water and oil (as new milk). 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants in. iv. | 13 ITie Aqux-oleous 
Liquors of Plant*. 

t Aqu-aa*rial, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + Akutal.] 
Of water and air, or of the air contained in water. 

167a Phil Trans. VII. 4070 Conjecture . . that Amber is a 
bituminous fluid substance, hardned by tha operations of the 
aqu-oerial particles upon it. 

II Aquaifortia (ir» kwi,f^jtU). [L. ; » strong 
water.] 

1. The early scientific, and still the popular, name 
of the Nitric Acid of commerce (dilute HNO,), a 
powerful solvent and corrosive. 

a*os Wekver Mirr. Martyrs D i, For Inke strong aqua- 
fortis. tM Bacon Syfva | 789 Dissolve the Iron in the 
Aqua- Fortin. 17*0 H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) IV. 178 Lord Lovat . . etched in aquafortis by William 
Hogarth. 1878 Huxley Phyeiogr. vl 86 Nitric acid, the 
substance known commonly as aquafortis. 

f2. Also used of other powerful solvents. Obs. 

stay Topsell Four-footed Beasts 308 Wash all his tail 
with aqua fortia, or strong water, made in this sort : take of 
green copperas, of allum. of each, one pound,— of white cop- 
peras a quartern. 187s Use Diet. Arts 1 . soa Aquafortis 
did not always mean nuric acid. 

8 ./y. 

ids* Middleton A Dp.il Roar. Girl Wks. 1873 III. 156 
Mony is that Aqua fortis, that eaten into many a maiden- 
head. M70 Eackard Contempt Clergy 55 The Motts and 
blurrs of our sins must be taken out by the aqua-fort is of our 
tears. 1873 Sykonds Grt. Poets viti. a <6 The sceptical aqua- 
fortis of his ego is as strong in Aristophanes sain Euripides. 

JMjmftferMlft ifi'kw&iff jtiat). P P 11 ^* after 
worn hi -i*T.) One who make! etchings or eu- 
of aquafortis. 

97 As an aquafortist he was worthy 


graving* by means of aquafortis.^ 


to rank 


tar. Art Dec. 77 
with Rembrandt. 


, Obs.-°. fed. L, aquagium aqueduct, 

(. aqua+agere to lead. bring.]— A queduct. 

■708 Phillips, Aquagium, (In did Records) an Aquage, or 
Water corns* aygs in Btoar. 
tAqum 9 . Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + 
Quake v.] To quake, tremble. 


Nandi fymserfn MbWli stent, 

nym nsooun awnas, Jyfke wavs wakyng* M shaMs a-quaka. 

¥**&*£* 434 ***** •* 

* </»kwdiaXrfa). [ad. L. aqua 

sea-water (from Its colour) ; the earner 
equivalent was Azova marine from Fr., also written 
stk aque-marius] 

1. A bluish-green variety of beryl. 

[sag* Stow Sura. (ad. Strype 17*4) L 1. ex. tax fe One en- 
tile Stone of a sea-water green colour, known by the name 
of the Ag marine.] lyaT-Si Chomskm CrcL, Aqna Marina, 
Aqm Mari n e, stea Bournon Corundum in Phil Trams. 
XCII. 318 Of a fine bluish green, like the aqua marine. 

2. Hence at ad;, and sb. Bluish-green (colour) ; 
sea-colour(ed. 

1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. v. L ft ae Its general hue of 
aquamarine green. s86a Miss Beaddom Lady Audioyx. xx 
The wet aquamarine upon the palette. 

II A:qu nirabilis. Obs. [L.1 'The wonder- 
ful water, prepared of cloves, gaumgmls, cubeba, 
mace, cardomums, nutmegs, ginger, and spirit of 
wine, digested twenty-four hours, then distilled.' J. 

teas Combi Pam.-Pieeo l L 04 Take . . Plague-water and 
Aqua MiraoiUs. t8s8 Scott Hrl Midi, vili, Gin ye taka a 
morning’s draught, let it be aqua mirabllls. 

f A'gU&poil*. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. aqua water 
4- Poiaa ; ct equipoise ] A balance for weighing 
a substance in water. 

idBS 1 . Clayton in Phil. Trims. XVII. 794, I could not 
trie any thing as to their epecidck Gravity, having neither 
Aquapoisc, nor those other G lessee I had contrived. 

Aqnipunotus (F*«kwd,pn nktiiu). Med. [f. 
L aqud with water 4- Puncture.] Puncture of toe 
skin by means of a fine jet of water from a force- 
pump; used to give relief in neuralgia, lumbago, etc. 

1870 Bahtholow Mat. Med. (1870) 340 The method of 
aquapuncturo consists in the mtroductMm of water subcu- 
taneously. 

II Aqua regift (^»kwi,rrd,^i4). Also aqua 
regia. [L. ; -« royal water.] A mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, so called because it can 
dissolve the 1 noble ' metals, gold and platinum. 

1810 B. Jonson AUh. ii.v, Whars cohobsuonf Tie the 
pouring on Your aqua roris , and then drawing him off. 
1641 Fmench Distill. ML (1631) 70 Aqua regia, or Stygia . . 
will dissolve Gold. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Cham. 075 Gold 
trichloride, obtained when gold is dissolved in aqua regia. 

II Aquarelle (mkwAred). [Fr., ad. It. ecque- 
rella water-colour, dim. of aequa L. aqua water.] 
A kind of painting or illuminating with Chinese 
ink, and very thin, transparent water-colours ; used 
to represent flowers, small landscapes, etc. Also, 
the design so produced. 

*889 Eng. Moth, a July 340/3 Aniline colours are utilised 
for the colouring of . . aquarelles, photographs, etc. 

Aquarellist («k wire-list), [t. prec. + -ibt.] 

An artist in aquarelle. 

x88e St. James's Gas. 17 Feh 6 A real desire to portray 
the true aspects of nature— a desire too often wanting to 
Italian aquarellists. 

AgUftTiftlf a. rare. [f. as next 4- -ALL]~next 
2864 £'**• Mr. 340/1 Boston Aquarial Gardens. 
Aquftriftn (akwe* rikn\ a. and sb. [f. L. aqutiri- 
us pertaining to water (in pi. masc. Aquavit name 
of a heietical sect) 4- -an.] 

A. adj. Of, or pertaining to, an aquarium, rare. 
*88* Intoll. Obeerv. No. 46. 060 Aquarian principles. 

B. sb. 1. One of a sect of Christians in the 
primitive church, who used water instead of wine 
m the Lord's Sup|)cr. 

zg88T. Roukrh 39 A rt. 1 1 607) 396 The Aquarians, .for wine 
. .gave water unto the people. 1791 in Chambeks Cycl 
2. One who keeps an aquarium. 
sSgy Halim. Mag. 1 . 330 An aquarian in trouMa. 
AiqUftSlfta (&kwewriffm). PI -lums, -ia. [L., 
neut. sing of aqtsdrius (see prec.) ; cf cl. L. aqua- 
rfum a watering-place for cattle.] An artificial 
pond or tank ftne latter usually with glass sides >, 
in which aquatic plants and animals are kept alive 
for purposes of observation and study. Also, in 
recent usage, a place of public entertainment, in 
which soch aquariums are exhibited. 

(1833 Athenseum 38 May, The new Fish house . . has re- 
ceived the somewhat curious title of the * Marine Vivarium.' 
1633 Guide Z00L Card., Aquatic VivariumJ 1854 Goose 
(title) The Aquarium : an Unveiling of the wonder* of the 
Deep Sea. tig* Kingsley Classens 154 A prawn or two, 
and a few minute star-fish will make your aquarium com- 
plete. s88* Eng. Meek. *4 May troA, 1 have had aqua- 
riums made of other materials. siBs Disraeli Endym. xx. 
86 There wore no Allmmbras then . . no casinos, no music- 
haltx, no aquaria, no promenade concerts. 

II A^nmria* (*kwe»*ri£s). Astr. Also 5-7 
Aquiry. [L. - water-carrier, subst. use of aqud- 
rim adj.: see above.] One of the zodiacal con- 
stellations. giving its name to the eleventh sign of 
the sodiftc, which the sun enters on die 21st of Jan. 


In Anuary you see the* brings Rain. 1870 Psocroa Other 
Menus nL 087 The Water-can of Aquarius. 
Aquatif (ftkwpjtai), advb. phr. Afoul. [A 


AQUAVAunrr. 

Pnp.l + Quarter /d.] On the quarter, i.e. 4** 
abaft the h^am. 

j^ muhrn Mag. LX V. 331, I Tek the ship bring bar 

(Mtwsciik), a. and sb. Also 3 aqna- 
tygue, 7 -ique. [a. F. aauatique , ad. JL. aqudlieut 
waferyjivlng in water, (.aqua water : see -atic.] 

t A. 0/ or pertaining to water aa a sebstance j 
watery, rainy. Obs. 

Mga Gaston Eneydos sxiv. 91 The grete poundee and 
ryuen, alle thynges aquatyque. s688 Goad Ceiesl Bod L u. 
vl 080 Wa ace troubled with Aquatique Sign*. . „ 

2. Of or pertaining to water as a habitat or 
esp. ft. of plants and animals : Living or 
ing in or near water. 


growing i 


dbqp Howmix Per. Temni Ark.) 67 Tonas.. wa* shut op In 
of that mat (aquatique) beast. 1794 Sullivan 


. 000 The smaller seeds of 




heoody of 1 

Viett, Nat. I 

tic Manta lift Ht. Maatinkau Charm ed Sea L to Aquatic 
birds on the opposite margin. 1887 F. Francis Angling 
vi. 11880) soa Many spiders . . leed an aquatic existence, 
b. Pertaining to pastime in or upon the water. 
1888 Reader 17 Mar. e/y/j Tha aspirant after aquatic 
fame. Mod. Aquatic sports. 

1. An aquatic plant or animal {arch.) \ a person 
given to aquatic pastimes. 

7 r 1600 in Scott Antiq. xxx. Motto , He tilted with a sword- 
fish— Marry, Sir, Th* aquatic had the best. 1869 WotLtnoa 
Syst. Agrie. (1681)070 Osiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks. 
set* Lo. Campbell Let. ia Lfps I. 313 Continue a deter- 
mined aquatic [ir. bather]. iBtt F. Paget Curate Cumbe r s *. 
70, A cartload of aquatics for her own pond. 1886 Reader 
*7 Mar. 077/s With the applause of the thousands . . ringing 
in hu. ears, the exultant aquatic, etc. 

2. A water-drinker, rare — \ 

a 179a Franklin A utobiog . ,, That the * American aqnatk/a* 
they used tocall me, was stronger than those who drank porter. 
J ypl. Pastimes conducted in 01 upon the water. 

x8s* Daily it July 0/4 Aquatics— Amateur Champion- 

ship of tha lliame*. 1M6 Chamb. Jml. 31 Jan. xo/i Come 
. . and take an oar. Papa has gone wild on squat ica 

t Aqilft’tioftlf «- Obs. [f. ha prec. 4- -AL 1 .] Of 
aquatic nature ; having to au with water. 

s8m Holland Plutarch 690 (R.) Animals . . terrestrial, 
aquaticall, volatile, and cmlastial. 2603 Sir C. Huy don Jusl 
Astral v. 146 Aquaticall Instruments, houre-glasses. dyala 
s 4 *E Congreve Love for Love il v, Fiery Triguns and Aqua- 
ticM Trigons. 

▲qilft'tlOftUj, acb. rare. [f. prec. 4- -IT*.] 
In an aquatic manner ; in the direction of aquatics. 

x88a Daily News zs June 3/s Those of their party who 
were aquaticolly disposed. 

Aqutila (oc kw&tU, -oil), a. and sb. arch. [ad. 
L. aqudtilis aquatic, f. aqua water 1 see -atilh.J 

A. adj. Living in water ; - Aquatic a . a. 

s6es Sm R. Hawkins Voy. S. Soa (1847) no Part ter- 
restryall and part aquattle as the mare-maid. 2707'gx 
Cm ambers Cycl. av Aquatic. The antient Romans had also 
their aquatic or aqnatile gods. *88* F. Ixmuces Select. 14* 
bis deity was aquatiie, A rough and tough Md Crocodile. 

B. sb. An aquatic animal or plant ; « AquatioiA i . 

2638 Wilkins Disc. How World l (1684) 274 Observations 

concerning the Nature of Aquatib. syefi Phsl. Tram*. XXV. 
2314 Fishes and other Aquotiles. >731 Bailey , A qua tiles. 
Much plants as grow in water 

Aaufttint (« kw4|ti nt), aqna-tintft (aekwfir 
ti nta t, sb. [a. F. aqua-tinte, and It. aequa tinta 
I,, aqua tincta dyed water ( [tingbre to dye) ] A 
method of etching on copper, by tbe use of a 
resinous solution and nitric acid, which prodacea 
effects resembling those of lndian-knlc or water- 
colour drawing ; also, the design so produced. 


178a W. Gilmm Observ. Wye(stooi Introd. 8 Th* process 
of working in aquatint. *88a Thorn bury Turner I. 88 To 
publish a fine series of aquatints. 
b. attrib. quasi-odjr. 

198a W. Gilmn Observ. Wye (179a) Introd. 8 The equa- 
tinta mode of multiplying drawings. 1879 SroM Workshop 
Roe. she Acma-tfasta engraving . . is recognised by Us simi- 
larity to Imliaii ink or sepia drawing. 

A’qnaitiat. v. [I. prec.] To etch in aquatint 
its* Rees Cycl IL s.v. Aquatint, This method of aqua- 
tinting. *88s Atheumum 9 Sept. 343/1 C Turner em»o- 
tin ted many * Libera,’ but he aquatmted none 

Aqmtiatia (rekw&iti ntfin), a. rare-*, [f. 
prec. sb. 4- -an ] In aquatint. 

1855 W. Boyd Oaltw. Old 1, Aquatintan Etchings. 
AqUfttllltT (eekwfi|ti*nUi). [f prec. vb. + -er 1 .] 
One who etches In aquatint 
1 Penny Cycl. II. 003 Modern aquatbiters. 
tAaUS’tiOB. Obs. rare—', [ad. L aqud/idn-em 
watering, rain, n. of action f. aqud-ri to bring 
water.] Watering ; getting of water. 

1803 Cockbram, Aquation, abundance of rains. s8ea K. 
Gibson Camden's Brit, in Symonds Ret . Rocks xi. 198 Cbm- 
modiously situated for aquation by reason of the nearness 
of the river Terns. „ . 

Aquftvslt&t (fikwse’v&Hnt). Cheat, [f. L. 
aqua water + mlml-em pr. pple. of voters to be 
strong, to equal ; cf. equivalent.] The molecular 
proportion between an anhydrous salt and the water 
of its cryohydrate, i. e. the number of molecules of 
water with which one molecule of the salt unites. 
1881 in Watts Diet. Chem. VIU. 1009. 
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AQUA-VIT M. 

I IfBAHvlte (/hkwfc,vait/). Also frl W*- 
▼ito, 7 8 aqua- vita. [L. ; - water of life ; cf. F. 
mu di vie, Ir. uisgt bkeatka . 4 usquebaugh.'] 

L A term of the alchemists applied to ardent 
spirits or unrectified alcohol ; sometimes applied, in 
commerce, to ardent spirits of the first distillation. 

147s Rifley Came. Alch. in Ashm. 165a, 1x5 With Aquavite 
oTtumes, both wash and drie. i486 Bright Melanch. mil 
sa6 From the lyes of wine In distilled a strong and burning 
aqua vite. XO74 Petty Disc. bqf. R. Sec. 95 A LampUke 
Vessel of common Aquavits. 17 6a H. Walpolk Vertuds 
Anted. Paint. (1786; II. 007 Ha cleansed them with aqua- 
vitae alone. 

2 . Hence, pop. Any form in which ardent spirits 
have been drunk, as brandy, whisky, etc. 

s<47 Boordk Dietary x. as8 To speake of . . aqua vite or 
of Ipocnu. 155a Ckren. Gr. Friars (185a) 74 A woman . . that 


1765 Bunns Earnest Cry iii, That curst restriction 
Roe Ray xviii, A toss of brandy 


of Ipocnu. 

made aqwavyte. 1678 Butler Hud. in. tit. 998 Restor’d the 
fainting High and Mighty With Brandy- Wine and Aqua- 

vitae. 178s Bunns Earns** — 1:1 ' rt “‘ * : -‘“ 

On Aqua vibe. iSiS Scott 
or aqiut vitm. 

3 . Jig . ; or in the literal L. meaning. 

c mo I. Davies in Farr’s S. P. I. 954 Cotier this Aqua 
vitm with your wings From touch of infidels and Jewes. 

4 . Comb, and Alt rib. 

1601 Shertey's Trav. Persia (1863'' 46 A erue ofaqua-vkm- 
bellyed fellowea i6u Howell Lett. (16501 II. 76 Sacks 
and canaries . . us’d to oe drunk in aquavita measures. 1749 
H. Walpole Cerr. (1837) I. 143 Was glad to hear the aqua 
vitm man crying a dram. 

Aauaynt, obs. f. Acquaint. 
t Aquerth, v. Obs. 1-3. For forms see 
Qukath. [OE. aaveffan, f. A- pref. 1 4 cweOan to 
say : see Qunatii, and cf. Bequeath.] To speak 
out ; to resound, re-echo. 

a sooo Caedmon's Gen. (Gr.) 630 Word acwaep wild res aider. 
1009 1 -ay. 97717 per wes wunderlic grure ! pa welcncnaqueften. 
Aquednot (aekw/dnkt). Also 6-8 aquae-, 
aquaduot. [ad. L. aquseductus , aquas ductus , 
ductus aqtttt, conveyance of water, f. duc-gre to 
lead, bring. Cf. F. aqu/duc .] 

1 . An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water from place to place ; a conduit ; esp. an 
elevated structure of masonry used for this purpose. 

i«SB Lei.and it in. IV. 77 At the place of the midle meeting 
of these Streets, is an Aqueduct. s6ox Burton Ana/. Mel. 
u. li. 1. i. That Segouian Aqueduct in Spaine . . vpon three 
rowes of pillars, one aboue another, convaying sweet water 
to eucry house. 1647 K. Stapyltun Juvenal 51 The charge 
of aquaducts or publike conduits. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 
It. Jmts. II. 910 Die Claudian aqueduct . . lodes like a long 
procession, striding across the Campagna. 
b. transf ox fa. 

*MJ. Hall Hone Vac. 3a Preaching is the Chrutall 
aquaeduct that conveighs the water of Life to us. 1857 «. 
Reed Brit. Poets iiL 94/lhc poets were apt to fill their urns 
chiefly from the classical aqueducts of antiquity. 187s 
Gbindon Lift rvi, Looking at the clouds merely as aqueducts. 

2 . The similar structure by which a canal is car- 
ried over a river, etc. (Also called aqueduct-bridge.) 

*79* Nkwte Tour Eng. 4 Sc. 906 One of the most remark- 
able curiosities upon this magnificent canal is the aqueduct 
bridge of Ccsso. 184a Whittock BA. Trades 204 * Aque- 
ducts’ are frequently employed on a canal for the purpose 
of carrying it over rivers. 

3 . Phys. Name given to several small canals, 
chiefly in the head of mammals. 

1700 Bi.air in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 108 The honey part of 
the Aqueduct. 1718 — • ibid. XXX. 890 The Aqueduct['h] . . 
Use is to receive the superfluous Moisture from the Cavitas 
Tympani, i88x Ml vast Cat 66 The facial nerve . . travers- 
ing In Its way a canal termed the Aqueduct of Fallopius. 
Aquelghte, aqueijte, pa. t. of Aquktch v. Obs. 
Aquelnt, pa. t. and pple. of Aqijknch v. Obs. 
tAqneity. nonce-iva. [f as if from L. *aqueut 
(sec AqUKOUh) watery + -ITT.] The essential prin- 
ciple of water ; watery quality. 

16x0 B. Jonson Alch. 11. v, The Aqueitie, Tcrreitie, and 
Sulphureitie Shall runne together again*, 
t Aqnf‘ 11 , v. Obs. 1 4. For forms see Quell v. 
[OE. acw^llan, f. A- pref. 1 intensive 4- nofllan to 
kill, Qurll : cogn. with OHG. arquelljan, ar- 
chive Han.] To slay, destroy, put an end to. 


Lindirf. Gasp. John vii. as Anne fces is flone soecafl 

to a-cuellaneT c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 207 His pine on rode 
and his deaifi acwellen mine sunnen. 

1370 par-mule beop men a-cwaldc. 


1 his c 


4tlE9» 


1 pine 

Ond , „ 

Fieri* 4 Bl. J94 


4 Night. 


Quap blauncheflur, * aquel pu me, And let fioris aliue 
11330 Arth. 4 Aferl. 400 Hou Fortigcr hir king aqueld. 

f Aqnenoh, v. Obs . For forms see Quench v. 
[OE. anvfPtcan, f. A- pref 1 intensive 4 cwgncan to 
Ouknch. Orig. trans., but afterwards used as intr.] 

1. To quench, extinguish, put out (fire, light, life). 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xkv. 8 ure leaht-fatu synt acwencte. 
11173 Lamb. Horn. 135 Weter acwencheS fur. nayi^Ncr. 
R . 194 Lutcl fur was ter ^er of. P*t a puf aeweinte. 1393 
Langu P. PI. C xxl 394 Aquykye * pat was aqueynt porw 
synne. 148s Warkw. Caron, aa It wulde seme aquenched 
outc ; and aodenly it brent fervently ageyne. 

2 . intr. To go out, become extinguished. 

11130 Ancr. R. 496 pc Holi Gostes fur acwencheS, hwon 
pe brondes . . heoo i-sundred. c 1309 Si. Dnnstan 6 in 
E. E. P. (186a) Hers tyt aqueinie oucral. 1489 Caxton 
Trovisa's Higdon m. xxxv. 11597) 139 The fyre of the aacre- 
fyce acquencned. 

8. trans. To quench, satisfy, appease (appetiteV 

11300 Pour 4 in HasL E.P.P. I 5s He thohute 


hlshotmger aquenche . . mid mete. 1393 Gown Conf. IIL 
t*M« thmketh My thurst shall never he acquaint, 
m Jfg. To extinguish, put on end to. 

91175 Lamb. Hem. 135 Alswa weter acwenchefl fur, alswa 
ewes dede acwcocheff sunne. c >309 St. Katherine 78 in 
EiK*P. (x86e) On of oure knaues mute hire rcsouns sons 
qmmnche. 1489 Caxton Trovisa's Htgdsn vu. xxxvii. (1527) 
309 With his mylde lyuing and holy bides he aqueynt many 
trybulacyona ot holy chyrche. 1378 Loner's Plight in Cbr* 
gums Gallery , The colde that should acquench the heat, 
b. (with personal obj. by inverted construction.) 
*>4lo Child* of Bristow* 476 in E. P. P. (1864 ) >98 To 
aqneynche me of mykel care. 

Aquid- (F»«kwi», comb. f. Aqueous ; as in 
aqueo-igneous, by the action of super-heated water. 

1707 Draaouliens in Phil. Trans . XXX IV. 979 An Aqueo- 
mercurial Gage. 1879 Lx Courts Elem. Gee/. 1 3. 93 Aqueo- 
igneously fused nutter. 

Aqneoni (^-kwi’ias), a. [f. as if from L. *aque - 
us (cf. terreus f. terra) + -ous. Cf. Fr. aqueux 
(:— L. aquffsus), 16th c. in Littr4.] 

1 . Of, or of the nature of, water ; watery ; diluted 
with water. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Eh. 336 The phlegme or aqueous 
evaporation. x66 7 Boyle in Phil. Tram. 1 1 . 608 To freeze an 
Aqueous body. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 190 The ag- 
gregation of aqueous particles in the air, forming the drops 
of rain. 1860 Maury Phys. Geeg. Sen iv. ft sa8 Aqueous 
vapour is very much lighter than atmospheric air. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 1 . iv. 115 Aqueous hydrochloric acid, 
b. Aqueous humour of the eye. 

*&43 Herl. Anew. Feme a It sees every thing coloured, 
as the distemper of the aqueous humour . . gives it tincture. 
1879 Harlan Eyesight li. ao/llie aqueous humor is nearly 
pure water, and is contained in the space between the cornea 
and lens. 

2 . Connected with, or relating to, water. 

173s Bailey, Aqueous Ducts . . whereby the aqueous hu- 
mour is supposed to be conveyed into the inside of the mem- 
branes which inclose that liquor. x86o Maury Phys. Geeg. 
Sea ii. ft 96 The aqueous equilibrium of the planet would 
thereby be disturbed. 

3 . (Jeol. Of or pertaining to water as on agent ; 
produced by the action of water. 

x8on Playfair Iltnstr. Hutton. The. 390 The general sys- 
tem of aqueous deposition. 1833 Lyf.ll E/enu Geol. i. (1874) 
3 The 1 aqueous ’ rocks, sometimes called the sedimentary. 
A’qneoufllv, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -ly*.] in, 
or by means of, water. 

x857 Nation. Mag. 1 . 141 The passage of electricity through 
an insulated wire aqueously submerged. 
▲’qnaonniaaiB. rare [f. as prec. + -nkhs.] 
Watcrinc&B. 1731 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Aquerne. Obs. [OE. deweorna , , later Acwem, 
cogn. w. OHG. and mod.G. eichhorn . LG. Iker-ken , 
MDu. huoren , Du. eekhoren, eikhoren , inkhoren , 
ON. tkorni. Of unknown origin ; in OE. and 
some other longs, the first syllable is identified 
with oak.] A squirrel. 

a 800 Oldest Eng. Gl. (Sw.) Epinal 91 1, aqueorna ; Erfurt y 


querne ne mart res cneo 

t AqM’toh, v. 
aqueighte. [OE. 


aquoma; Leiden 336, acurna; Cotton x8n, aqueorna. c» 
Allfric Gl. (Wr. 99/3) Scirm, aquilinus , sciurus, aewern. 
c taoo Moral Ode 363 Ne aquerne ne metheschele [v. r. oc- 
querae ne martrea cheole] ne beuer ne sabeline. 

Obs. 1-4. l J a. t. oowehte, 
acwqcc{e)-an, f. A- pref. 1 + 
cwqccan : see Quetou v. Orig. trans., but afterw. 
used as intr.] To move quickly, shake, vibrate. 

<1 sooo Byrhtnoth |Gr.) 310 /Esc acwehte. 1 xgoo K. Alts. 
5357 pc wode aqvci^tte so hi sungc. ^1330 Arth. 4 Alert. 
3360 The surop to-bent, the hors aqueight. 

Aqueynt, ohs. f. Acquaint, and var. of Aqukint. 
+ Aquiok, v. Obs. Forms: 1 3 aowio-loa, a -4 
oquik-ien. [OE. acwician , f. A- pref. 1 + cwician 
to Quiokin ; cogn. with OS. aquicbn, OHG. ar- 
quicchan , mod.G. erquickcn.] 

1 . trans. To quicken, give life to. vivify, excite, 

axeoo Ags. Ps. cxix. 159 On ffinre mild-heortnesse me 

scealt acwician. c saao Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 189 purh 
his wunende grace f>et aewiked me. 1340 Agent. 003 Be 
zuyeh blest tor voule wordes] . . is ofte aquyked pet uer of 
lecherie. 1393 Langu PI. PI. C. xxl. 394 Aquyte and 
auuykye * pat was aqueynt porw synne. 

2 . intr. To revive, come to life again. 

1-889 A£lfrkd Bada v. vl (Bosw.) 2 )& aewicode ic. 
rxx78 Lamb. Horn. 8z Me mci blauWeiuand he [the spark] 
wule oquikien. saao Hali Mold. 17 Ne aewikefi neauer 
meidennad after pat wunde. 

AquiCUltXLTO (^k wikndtiur, -tjw). err on. 
aqua-, [mod. f. L. aqui- (see Aquiforh) + cuttfua 
tending.] Culture of the natural produce of water ; 
fish-breeding as a branch of industry. 

1867 Even. Stand. 13 July 3 The fish, aquiculture, and boat 
exhibition. s 968 Peand (rater-farming L a Aqueculture 
actually existed in China centuries before luxury gave it 
birth in civilised Rome. 

Aquiesce, -esse, obs. f. Acquiesok. 

Aqulet, var. Acquikt v. Obs. to quiet. 

1309 More Com/. Trib. 11. Wks. 1 1 86/1 To aquyet hys mynde. 

Aquiferous (kkwrfdrM), a. ff. L. aqui- (see 
next) 4 -FER 0 U 8 .] Conveying/or yielding water. 

xM Todd CycL Aunt. 4 Phys/ 1 . 43/a The aquiferous 
canals of the cillograda. 1A58 Lewrn Seaside Sind. 108 
The Eolis has . . a system of aquiferous pores. 
Aquifonn (^■kwifpjra\ a. erron. oqueform. 
[f. C aqui-, comb. f. aqua water (as in aquigenus, 
aquilegus ) 4 -form.] Of watery form, liquid. 


ita Kirby Hob. 4 Inst. Anim. (183a) II. 160 All the ro. 
quLute materials, whether gaseous, aqueform, or solid. 
A'quilated, ppl- a. Her. [(. medX. aqmldt-us 
(f. aquila eagle) 4 -id.] (See quot.) 

1679 Holme Armory l v. loo Others tenn neb a c 
squilated, ifladomed] with Eagles hcadx. 


t Aquila, v. Obs. rare. [Deriv. and meaning 
unknown. Dr. Morris suggests : To demand, atk, 
or obtain ?] 

e sjss E. R.AtUt. P. A 960 Of pe losabe I have pe aquylde 
For a sy)t per of puv) gret fauor. (CL L 689.) 
f A quilega. Obs. [ad. med.L. aquii/ja, aqui- 
legia.] Columbine. 

[1578 I.vtk Dodoens x66 This floure Is now colled ftb Latlne 
Aquilegia , or Aouiieia.) >999 A M. GabothonoPs Sh, 
Physic 303/1 Boyle Aquilege, and redde Nettles. 
tAquiliferOUB lakwili-fifras), a. Obs [f. L. 
quinfer 1 eagle- bearer,’ 4 -ous.] 4 That bears the 


aq\ 

Picture of an* Eagle in his Ensign ; such was the 
Roman Standard-bearer.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Aquiline (se’kwilin, -oin), a. [ad. L aquilinus § 
f. aquila eagle : see -ine. Cf. F. aquilin, 16th c.] 

1 . Of or belonging to an eagle. 

1696 in Blount Glossogr. 1835 Kirby Hah. 4 Inst. Anim. 
11 . xvii. 155 The aquiline tribes, soaring in the air beyond 
human ken. 

2 . Eagle-like ; esp. of the nose or features : Curved 
like an eagle’s beak, hooked. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 130 Whence the Epithite 
Cry pus for an hooked or Aquiline nose. 174a Young Nt. 
Th. ix. 967 When mortals lived Of stronger wing, of aqui- 
line ascent. 1783 Cowper Task 111. 19a Terribly arch'd, and 
aquiline his nose. 179s Bunks App. Old Whigs Wks. VI. 
963 A penetrating aquiline eye. 1859 Tennyson Maud 1. il 
xo The least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose. 

t Aquilon. Obs. [a. OF. aquilon (13th c. in 
Littrc), ad. L. aquilon-em {aquilo).] The north or 
north-north-east wind. 


c 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 133 Eurus and aquiloun . . Blowee 
hope at my bode, c X374 Chaucer Bocth. 1. vL 25 pe fel- 
nesse of pe wynde pat hy^t aquilon. X540 Combi. Scot. vi. 69 
The thnd collateral vynd is callit aquilon . .The vulgaris 
caliis it northesL 1606 Siiakn. Tr. * Cr. iv. v. 0 Blow . . 
till thy sphered Bias cheeke Out-swell the colliikc of puft 
Aquilon. [In mod. Diets.] 

Aqulte, aquyte, obs. forms of Acquit v. 
A-quiver (ikwi vai), advb. phr. [A /rep. 1 4 
QnivtR.] In a quiver, trembling 
1883 Harpers Mag. Feb. 438/3 All aquiver with the fun. 

Aquose (akwJ'-s), a. tare. [ad. L. aqudsus : 
see -o^K.] Watery, abounding in water. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. , Aquose Ducts . . whereby the 
aqueous humour of the eye is supposed to be conveyed into 
the inside of the membranes which inclose that liquor. 18x3 
W. Taylor Eug.Synon. (1856' 984 The land has been so wen 
drained that, though aquose, it is no longer wet. 
AqUOflity (akwf-sTti). [ad. med.L. aquositdt- 
em, n. of quality f. aqudsus : see prec. and -ity.] 

1 . Moist or watery quality, wateriness. 

15*8 Paynell Salem* Keg. P ij b. Of moche aquosite and 
humiditc. 1650 tr. Bacon’s 7 /ist. Life 4 Death 38 To wcare 
next the Body, Garments that have in them, some Vnctu- 
osity, or Oloosity, not Aquosity. 1868 Huxley Phys. Basis 
L\fe 140 What better philosophical status has ^vitality* 
than nquosityt 

1 2 . coster . Moisture, humour. Obs. 

xsaB Paynkll Salem* Reg. Q iij, Ventosites and aquosltes 
engendred of peres. x6ox Holijind Pliny II. 51 [Purslane 
is] . . good for the aquosities gathered within the body. 1700 
W. Gibbon Dis/ens. ft 16 (1714 301 Boil to the consumption 
of the aquosity, that is, till tnc watry parts are evaporated. 

Aquoy, variant of Aoov adv. 
c‘x6oo Songs Loud. Front. (1841)44 And looking all aquoy. 
Quoth she, What shall I have to do With any prentice boy f 

Aqw- : see Alqu-. Aqwere, obs. f. Acquire. 
At (ii). Name of the letter K. 

1 1460 Pol. Poem in Arehseol. XXIX. 33s There was an N 
and thre arres to-gydre. c 1470 Pol Rel. 4 L. Poems a 
I (j ares for iiiRichardes. # 180s Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(i 3 x 6 j 1 . 353 The letter r, in this word, was made differently 
from all tne art in the rest of the inscription 

Ar, obs. f. Are (see Uu v.\ and Ear v. to plough. 
Ar, var. Air adv. early; var. Her pron. her, 
their ; obs. form of Arr, Ere, Or, Oar, Ore. 
t Ar-, prtf x The original WGcr. form of the 
prefix, which in OE. was reduced as a proclitic to 
a- (exc. in ar-Jefnan) ; OHG. ar-, cr-, tr-, mod.G. 
er~. See A- pref. 1 and M- pref Cf. Aribe. 
Ar-, P r *f^i assimilated form of L. ad - used be- 
fore r-, as in adrogantia, arrogantia, arrogance. 
Reduced in OF. to a- t which in 14th c was often 
re-spelt ar- after L., and so usually in Eng. from 
iftn c ; hence most words from OF. in ar - are 
now written arr-, e. g. arrange, array , arrive . In 
16th c. this spelling was erroneously extended to 
words with a- from other sources: as a{r)raise^ 
a y r)reach, a(r)rear. See Ad- s. 

-ar 1 , suff. 1 . ofadjs. repr. L. -dr -cm f-dr-is, -dr-e, 
stem -art) 1 of the kind of, belonging to,' cogn. w. 
-diem, and used where / preceded, as in dldr-, stel- 
lar-, lundr -, regular-, stmildr-, llne&r- or linedl-i 
hence always with diminutives in •*/-, -ell-, Mgbbu- 
Idr-, orbicular-. Sec -Ah The regular OF. descen- 
dant of -drem was -er, later -tor, as singuldrem. 



-AB. 


ABACHUTD. 


um&uri peuplier; io Jkmilier, rhu- 
lur j trot later words of literary formation took -ate 
« **g*toir<, militate. In Eng. thorn adopted 
“°m OF. had orig. -er, but were afterwards as- 
similated to L. with -ar, e.g. L. sckoldr-em, OF. «r- 
su/isr, AFr. escoler, MKicoler, now scholar. Many 
words with this suffix have been adapted from L. 
°I ?*’ or ^ annc ^ on Lj in modem times; but some 
of these, through mod.F. use of -ate for both -Arts 
and -drius. take -ary ; e g. military. 


thf Carlyle Mite. (1857) r. 14 His manner of writing is— 
a mid complicated Arabesque. 1844 Disraeli Coningety «. 
iiL >6 A vestibule, painted to arabesque, sfitl Chesmbert's 


cokr, piler, now altar , collar, pillar , or directly from 
L., as exemplar icogn. w. sampler through OF.). 
HMT a f suff., occas. repr. of L. -drius, -drium 
(ordinarily repr. by -is, -ary). Generally, a re- 

la.kt«Hi!M / m? • _ _jv 


fashioning of an earlier -er from OF. -ier, after the 
prec., as bursar, ME. bur set , F. boursier, med.L. 
bursdrius; medlar, ME. medler, OF. meslier, L. 
*mespildrius ; mortar, ME. morter, OF. mortier, 
L. mortdrium ; or after the mod.F. in -ate, as 
oarer, ME. also viker and vicary , F. vicaire , L. 
medrius . To the F. forms in -ate are due the Sc. 
notar, ordinar, testament ar, etc. See -ary a. 

-M H f suff., casual variant of -ER, -or, suffix of 
agent, ana-BB suffix of comparative. Very common 
in north, dial., as syngar singer, forebear prede- 
cessor, soutar sutor ; hear higher. And in modem 
Eng. in beggar, liar, pedlar. Probably imitating 
the refashioned scholar, vicar, pillar for earlier 
scoter, viker, piler \ see -ARl, and -ar 2 , above. 

Arab (ae-rab), sb. and a. [a. F. Arabe, ad. L. 
adj. Arab-em (nom. Arabs), n. Gr. *Apa^, A pap-.] 

A. sb. I. A native of Arabia. 

1834 T. Herbert Trav. 394 (T.) The vulgar Arabs. 1851 
Buskin Status Vem. (1B74) 1 . App. 360 Neither an Arab nor 
Byzantine ever jests in his architecture. 

2 . An Arab horse (prized for pure breed and 
fleetness). 

*880 G A. Mack ay az Days in India 114 Next morning 
secs the entire party . . mounted on Arabs. 

8. (Oiig. Arab of the City, City Arab, street Arab.) 
A homeless little wanderer ; a child of the street. 

1848 Guthri n Plea /or Ragged Sch. , The Arab of the City 
. . The City Arab. 1848 LdTShaftesb. Sp. in Part. 6 June, 
City Arabs . . arc like tribes of lawless freebooters, bound by 
no obligations, and utterly ignorant or utterly regardless of 
social duties. 187a Cai.vkri.ey Fly-Leaves (title) The Arab. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 2 7 Oct. 5 The hero and heroine began 
life as street Arabs of Glasgow. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Arabia or the Arabs. 

*8x6 Shelley A last or 129 An Arab maiden brought his 

food. 1835 Tennyson Maud 1. xvi. 15 The delicate Arab 
arch of her feet 

II Araba (firfibi). Also aroba. [a. Arab, and 
Pen. tjjjl ardbah, a wheeled carriage.] A wheeled 
carriage used in the East. 

a 1843 Thackeray Comh. to Cairo (1879)600 Dragged about 
in little queer arobas, or painted carriages. x 80 aM u. Pit- 
man Mission Li/e Greece 4- Pal 359 Hauling stone in creak- 


ing arabas drawn by bullocks. 

Arabesque (cer&be*sk\ a. and sb. Also 8 arab- 
esk. [a. F. arabesque Arabian ; cf. It. rabesco 
(Florio 161 1 ), and earlier RkheskJ 

A. adj. 1 . Arabian, Arabic. 

184a F.ncycl. Brit. II. 693/1 The inglorious obscurity in 
which the Arabesque doctors have in general slumbered. 

2 . esp. Arabian or Moori>h in ornamental design ; 
carved or painted in arabesque (see B 3). 

(1611 Cotcr., Arabesque, Rebeske worke; a small, and 
curious flourishing.] 1636 Bi-ount Glossogr., Arabesque, 
Rebesk work; branched work in painting or in Tapestry. 
1779 H. Swinburne Trav. Spain xxxi. (T.) Armorial ensigns 
.. interwoven with the arabesque foliage. 1849 Freeman 
Arc Ait. 989 A sort of arabesque pattern with festoons of fruit 
and flowers. 

Strangely mixed, fantastic. 

1848 Dickens Dombty (C. D. ed.) 105 Surrounded by this 
arabesque work of his musing fancy. 1B63 Mrs. Clarke 
Shake. Char. xvi. 411 Launcelot it a sort of 4 arabesque* 
character. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol!] 

1 1 . The vulgar Arabic language. Obs. 

1770 W. Guthrie Ceogr., EgyptXT. 1 The Arabick, or Arab- 
esque, as it is called, la still the current language. 1706 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 580 The vulgar language . . it the 
Aiabetik, or corrupt Arabian. 

2 . A species of mural or surface decoration in 
colour or low relief, composed in flowing lines of 
branches leaves, and scroll-work fancifully inter- 
twined. Also Jig. 

As used in Moorish and Arabic decorative art (from which, 
almost exdusivdy, it was known in the Middle Ages), re- 
presentations of living creatures were excluded ; but in the 
arabeeques of Raphael, founded on the ancient Gneco- 
Rotnan work of tilts kind, and in those of Renascence de- 
coration, human and animal figures, both natural and gro- 
tesque, as well as vases, armour, and objects of art, are 
freely introduced; to this the term is now usually applied, 
the other bdog distinguished as Moorish Arabesque, or 
Moresqua 

1986 it Bed/orefs Valhih{\ 868)66 Could, .pafnt upon rd- 
mm the most elegant arabesques that fancy could devise. 


Mmycl 1 . 344 The arabesques with which Raphael adorned 
the galleries of the Vatican, and which he is said to have 
imitated from those which he had been instrumental in dis- 
covering in the baths of Titus, are at once the most famous 
and the most beautiful which the modem world has produced. 
sS8o Loner. My Cathedr. 5 Not Art but Nature . . carved 
this graceful arubesoue of vines. 

8. The figure described by the leading lines of the 
composition, in a drawing or painting. 

1883 W. Armstrong in Bug. Ulus. Mag. 155/1 The some 
qualities, but with more freedom and a finer arabesque. 

Arabesqued (erfibe skt), ///. a. [f. pros. sb. 
4 -XD&.J Ornamented in arabesque. 
sSflS Hawthorne Ft. 4 It. Jmls. I. 964 A small room . . 
arabe squed in rich designs by Raphael. >877 J. Hawthorne 
Garth ix. lxviii. The skylight was arabesqued with frost. 

Arabesquely, aav. rare . [t. Akabbs^uk a. 
+ -LY 2 .] In the style of the Arabs, or of arab- 
esgues. 

S843 Hirst Poems 66 The Arabesquely-shspen barks of 
Carthaginian lands. 

Ara'bia. The country so named ; fig. Spices. 
17s! Pope Rage Lock 1. 134 All Arabia breathes from 
yonder box. 

Arabian (&rr»biftn\ a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Arabia. Arabian bird : 
the phoenix, Jig. a unique specimen. Arabian nights: 
fabulous stories. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4- CL 111. ii. xa Oh Anthony, oh thou 
Arabian Bird I 1771 Shkkidan Arts tans tut xu. vii, Her 
kisses, like Arabian gales. The scent of musky flowers im- 
port 1808 Syu. Smith Plymle/s Lett . Wks. 1859 II. 180/a 
To cram him with Arabian-night stories about the Catholics. 

B. sb. A native of Arabia ; also, one of a sect 
that arose in Arabia in the 3rd century, holding 
that the soul died with the body, and rose again 
with it at the resurrection. 

c 1301 [see Arabic], 15 s6 Tindale Acts ii. xx Grekes and 
Arabians. 1670G. H .Hist. Cardinals 1. 11.5a [The] Arabians . . 
were in a short time suppress’d by the industry of St. Origcn. 
Arabic (aerfibik), a. Forms : 4 Arablk, 5 -yke, 
-yque, 6-8 -lok(e, 7 -lque, 8 -eok(e, 8- Arabic, 
[a. OF. Arabic (13th c. in Litt.\ ad. L. Arabicus .] 
L Of or pertaining to Arabia or its language. 
Arabic numerals : the figures 1, a, 3, 4, etc. 

cw6m 0 Worthington Epist. Hart lib vii (T.) His Arabick 
translation of Grotius. 1797 u Chambers Cycl., The Ara- 
bic characters stand contradistinguished to the Roman. 
xlsB Longf. M. Stastdixh 1. 9 Its mystical Arabic sentence. 
2 . esp. in Gum arable, which is exuded by certain 
species of Acacia, and Arabic acid, obtained from it. 

1300 in Rel. Ant. 1 . 163 Put thereto iij ounces of gumme 
of Ar&byke. 1990 Grkenk Mourn. Garm. (16x6)9 The Ars- 
bick-tree, that yeelds no gumme but in the darke night] 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Couutr. Farm 19 a. Adding thereto 
. . Gum-arabecke, and Tragacanth. 1866 Treat. Bot. 5/x 
Gum arabic is an exudation from various species of acada. 
8. absol. The language of the Arabs, 
rijp Chaucer Astro/. 9 To arabiens in arabik. >483 
C ax ton Chas. Gt. 906 A cyte called Salanouiys, in arabyqne. 
i6xx Bible Pref. 5 John Bishop of Siuil [is reported] to haue 
turned them [the Scriptures] into Arabicke. 1871 Eablk 
PhiloL Eng. Tong. 1 353 Those English (or rather European) 
nouns. . derived from Arabic, s* alchemy, alcohol, alcove , etc 
t Axm'Moal, a. Obs. [f prec. 4 -alLJ- prec. 
1948 Hall Ckron. (1809) 46 This Prince was almost the 
Arabicall Phenix. x 6 xb-bo Shelton Quiz. II. it L (T.) 
Written in Arabical characters. 

tAra bioally. adv. Obs rare, [f prec. + LY®.] 
According to Arabic usage ; in Arabic. 

««34 T. Herbert Trav. 139 Bsgdat . . signifies srabically 
a garden. 

T Arfo’bioan, a. Obs. rare. [f. Arabic + -an ; 
cf. OF. arabican^t (Godefroy)/)- Arabic 
1607 Towiell Four/. Beasts 569 T ne Arabican Writers. 
AnbicdUk (ane*bisiz r m). rare. [f. Arabic + 
•I8N ; cf. anglicism ] An Arabic idiom or pecu- 
liarity of language. 

i8r7 South f.y in Q. Rev. XXXV. 188 Hebraisms, and Ara- 
bicinms, which might send the best scholar to his Lexicons. 
Arabicil* lira-bisdiz), v. [t. as prcc. +-1ZE; 
cf. anglicise .] To make like Arabic ; to conform 
to Arabic usage. Hence Arabioiaed ///. a 
187a Beams % Aryan Lane. India 1 . 96 Superseded by Hindi 
in its Arsbicised form of Urdu. 

▲rabin (re*rfibin). Chem. [f. Arab-jo + -lie.] 
The pure soluble principle in gum arabic and 
similar substances. Arsbiao n, the sugar derived 
from arabin. Hence ArsUxio, Axabino sio a. 

1840 Pereira Mat. Med. II. 1150 Soluble Gum or Arabin. 
1834 Balfour Bot. 99 Arabine, soluble in cold water, con- 
stituting the chief ingredient of gum-arabic. 

SI Arabia ^se rfbis). Bot. [med.L. Arabic, so 
named prob. from growing on sandy or stony 
places.] A genus of cruciferous plants, species of 
which are grown on rpek-work, and as border- 
flowers in early spring. 

[1378 Lyts Dodoeus 699 This herbe (candy Thlaapi] is 
called . . hi Latine Arams and Praia.) 1706 Phillips, 
Ambit, a sort of Water-cress call’d candy ’lnlaspy. 1704 
Martyn Ron steads Bot. xxiii. 334 Arabic has four glands, 
within the leaflets of the calyx. 

AtaUia. t Obs. [mod. f. Arab 4- -ism; cf. F. 
arabisme.] « Arabioism. 


aft4 Titles Mon. 98 Hee stiles himself Amir .. 

la Arabisme 1 1791 Chambers CycL s.v., So aaalous a 
partisan of Arabisme. [In mod. Diets.) 

AraMlt (srr&bist). [f. as prec. + -xsr ; cf. F. 
arabiste . J A professed student of the language, or 
follower of the medical system, of the Arabs. 

*781 Chambers CycL Sapp. s.v., Severinus gives all the 
surgeons in the thirteenth century the title Arabists. 1847 
Csaio, Arabist, om skilled in Arabian literature. 

Arhbll (arrftb’l), a. [ad. (perh. through F. 
arable, 15th c. in Littrd) L ardbUis, f. ard-re to 
plough. Preceded in use by a word erable (also in 
1 6th c. errablc, earable, aerable\ referred to the 
cogn. Eng. vb. ere, Ear, of which arable was perh. 
at first intended as a correction after L. In 1 7 th c. 
the two existed side by side (Coke uses both), but 
in the 18th earable became obs. exc. in dialects.! 
Capable of being ploughed, fit for tillage ; opposed 
to pasture- or wood-land. 

1377 Tusser /an. Hush, lii, Land arable. s6e8 Conk On 
Lift. b, If the tenant conuert arable land into wood. [Ibid. 
85 b, Enable land.] 1703 Pope Odyss. xx. 356 Unnumber'd 
acres arabic and green. 1866 Rogers Agrte. 4 Prices 1 . ii. 
is Half the arable estate, as a rule, lay in follow. 

D. absol. quasi -sb. Arable land. 

1576 Lambardb Permnb . Kent (x8u6) 3 Consisting indiffe- 
rently of arable, pasture, meadow, and woodland. 1607 
Dr YUEN Virg. Georg. 11. 391 Tie good for Arable, a Glebe 
that asks Tough Teams of Oxen. 1883 Hardy in Lougut. 
Mag. July 358 A group of these honest fellows in the arable. 
Alfrby (ce*r&bi ), a. and sb. [a. OF. arabi, arrabi, 
Arabian, an Arab, Arab hone.] 

▲. adj. Arabian, Arabic, arch, and poet. 

130a Arnold Chrou. 158 Arabye language. 1347 Hoopoe 
Brett. Health Prcf., Many obscure termes. . some and fewe 
beynge Araby wordcs. 

JB. sb. 

+ 1 . A native of Arabia ; an Arab. Obs. 

1308 Trevua Barth. D« P. R. xm. xxii. (1495I 455 The 
Arabees d welle there. 1303 Ld. Bkrnkrs Froiss. fl. ccxxxiii. 
735 Great puyssaunce of men of warns, of turkes, arabyes, 
tnrtorycs, 1387 D. Fenner Dtf.dUimnter* Fiiij, Why you 
call vs . . scoffing Hammonites, conspiring Arubies. 

1 2 . An Arab horse. Obs. 

c ii7q Lamb. Horn. 5 He mihtc ridnn . . on riche stede and 
palufrat and mule and arabis?. 11440 Marts Art A. as88 
Elfoydes, and Arrabys, and olifountez noble. 

8. [a. F. Arable. 1 The country of Arabia. 

XB97 R. Glouc. 397 He an k nijles heued of Arabye of smot, 
i6aa Mass. & Dkkk. Virg. Atari, iv. itl. The Power 1 servo 
Laughs at your happy Araby. 179s D. Lloyd Voy. L/e iv. 
77 Spicy gales from fragrant Araby. 
ttooe.v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 ar&oe, 5 araa(e, 
6 Sc. arraiae. [a. AF. aracc-r, OF .aracicr, Norman 
dial, f.arachier: see Arache. A race was much 
the commoner in ME.] To pull up by the roots ; 
to tear up or away, pull or snatch away; to tear. 

ct3*S Shorkham 95 That he hyt wolde arace. rzjM 
Chaucer Cterhes T. X047 Whan ache gan hem tembrace . . 
The children from her arm they gonne arace [v.r. race, rase]. 
1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Senate in. iv. (1483* 5* These hokes to rent- 
en and a racid two caitifs. ct 4 H Wyntoun Crem. vii. xxxv. 
X37 And wvth gret strynth owt can aras De I'rownsown, 
hat hare atekandwao. a 1440 Alerts Art A. 4099 ?if any renke 
theme arose, reschowe theme sons. 1530 PalsGR. 435/a, 1 
arace, I pull a thyng by violence from one, Je arrack*. 
Arace, var. Arabs v. Obs. to raze, erase. 
Axaoeotui (&rF> fas), a. Bot . [f. mod.L. Ara- 
cett, f. arum, a. Gr. Apov the cuckoo-pint: lee 
-ACEOU8.] Belonging to the N.O. Araccee, of which 
one species, the Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin {Arum 
maculatum ), is native to Britain. 

Araoh : see Orach. 

t Ara’Olie, v. Obs. Forms: 4 6 araohe, ar- 
raohe, 6 araashe. [combines (as does mod.F. 
arracher) two OF. vbs. (1) arachicr :-L. *abrd- 
dted-re; (a) irachier , esrachicr :— L. exradicd-rc ; 
f. ab away, ex out 4 rddic-cm root.] - A hack v. 

c »S9 Shore ham 156 Hye weren . . 01131 of hare I03 arached 
For hare senne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour M viij b, I 
tooke and arrached oute of his bcly his herte. 1490 — 
Eneyetos iv. 94X0 arache or pluck* up a greeter tree, tint 
Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt . Bryt. (1814) 314 She . . anuwheil 
dene of his helme. 

ii AtmLIb. Bot. Tmod.L., nil. Gr. apa\os, Apa- 
K‘ r. or dpaitls, some leguminous weed.] A genua 
of leguminous plants, one of which is cultivated in 
warm countries, and known as the Ground Nut. 
Hence Araobidio as in A rack idle arid (C„ H« O,), 
obtained from the oil of the Ground Nut. 
AvaolrafaM (er&kiu&n), a. rare . [f. Gr. 

Apaxyai-at, f. &pdx*V * spider or its web 4 -an.] 
Resembling a spider’* web, gossamer. 

1834 Badham Halisut. 539 Hebe* in arachnean robes. 
Axaohnid (kneknid). Zool. [modi f. Gr. Ap&xyi 
spider 4 -id; cf. F. arachnids.) A member of the 
Arachnida. N Araolialda, sb. pi. [mod.L.], a 
clas* of the Arthropoda, comprising spiders, scor- 
pions, and mites ; closely allied to Insects and 
Crustacea, but distinguished by the possession of 
eight legs, the absence of wings and antennae, and 
by breathing by means of tracheal tubes or pulmo- 
nary sacs. Ars'ohaifisa, a. of or belonging to 
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the Arachnida : sb an arachnid. 

•tea* a and sb. - prec. 
of or pertaining to the Araehnidium . | 

ttfdtnm (wr&kurdMfcn) [raod.L.1 the apparatus 
hj which the spider produce* it* web. Ataih- 
Bidono* a. of the nature of the Arachnida . 

sMf Huun Class#. Arndt*. 77 A Cruifcan, an *Amh- 
iiid, a Myriapod, or mi Insect db Okikii in Nature 
No. 607. 3 1 here can be Uule doubt that it tworpion) Is 
the most ancient type of * Arachnid, lift Amp Cycl 
II. 131/1 l'he greaser number of the *aracnnida are carni- 
vorous. tits Mivast Cat 311 The "arachnidan external 
parasite b a sort of itch insect. iM Kienv ft Spbnck 
EntemoL III. xxviii. 31 No genuine insect or # Aradmidan 
hue yet been found to inlmbit the ocean. s*6f in Mom. 
Star 7 Nov., All the raib in front of my residence had 
lltehr busy group of "aradmidean workers. t%| Bushman 
in Ords Cm. Sc. Oig. Nat 1. 77 The lhilmonary *Arach- 
nidiana, of which the true spiders and the scorpion are ex- 
amples. 1*77 Huxi.ky Anat. tnv. Am. vIL 381 The six 
prominent "arachnldia! mammillm. Ibid. vii. 180 One of 
the must characteristic organs . . is the "arachntatuni, or ap- 
paratus by which the fine silky threads which constitute the 
web are produced, afeg Encyc. Brit . (ed. 9) II. 073 The 
higher, at least, of the •nrachnidoue orders. 

Amolimoid (fiwknoid), a. and sb. [ad. mod.L. 
arachnoid # , a. Gr. dpaxro-««tyf cobweb- like : see 
-oiD.l ▲. adj. 

1. Bot. Covered with or formed of long, delicate, 
cobweb-like hairs or fibre*. 

il*7 Bxmkki.rv Cty/tojf. Bot. | 40? An arachnoid or woven 
veil attached to the edge, and sometimes entirely covering 
thegilb. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 41 Arachnoid threads. 

2. Phys Oi or pertaining to the arachnoid. (SceB.) 

1836 w Todd Cycl Anat. 4 Phys. li. 978/1 Ttie chamber 

Is lined by the arachnoid membrane. 187a Huxlky Phys. 
xi. S40 It secretes . . the arachnoid Auid. 

8. Ent. Resembling the Arachnida. 

ska Dana Crust. 1. 14 The Arachnoid type, as in Nymphon. 

B. sb. The delicate serous membrane or mem- 
branous sac lining the dura mater, and enveloping 
the bruin and spinal cord. 

[173s Chamber! Cycl., A rnchnoidts . . a fine, thin, trans- 
parent membrane . supposed to invest the whole substance 
of the brain, medulla oblongata, and spinal marrow. 1 1839- 
47 Todd Cyd. Anat. 4 Phys. 1 1 1. 6 38/1 The arachnoid covers 
the superior surfkre of the cerebellum. 

JLr*Ohnoidal(OT:l'knorriiil),a. [f.prec. + -AL 1 .] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, the arachnoid. 
Arachnoid e*l, -wa, -aona, a. unnecessary vari- 
ants of Arachnoid, -al. 

18U Ramsbotham Obetei. Mod. 64 An extremely delicate 
arachnoidal membrane. 1874 Jo mxs ft Siav. Pathol . A not. 
aj) Arachnoidal effusion . . apecdily proves fatal, itp K. 
Wilson Anat. f'ade Af. 37 3 The arachnoid is attached to 
the pla mater of the brain by a loose cellular tissue, the sub- 
areennoidean. ibu Crabb, Arachnoideous in Bot . 1877 
Bobmbtt Ear 89 The arachaoideal sac of the brain. 

Araohnologioal (4ra::kiu>lp-d:jik41), a. or, 
or pertaining to, arachnology. Anohnoloflst 
(flerwknp'lddAist), a student of, or proficient in, arach- 
nology. ATSohaolofy (-pTftdai) [f. Gr. d i/»x v 7 
spider 4 -(o)loov.], the department of Zoology re- 
lating to spiders or the Arachnida generally. 

1M1 Blackwall Spiders I. Pref. 5 Arachnologinal science. 
tSad Kirby ft Spemcr Entomol. (1843' II. 377 l'he English 
Arachnologfat* may 1 coin thb term? 1880 Nature XXI. 
973 Mr. Ptckard-Canibridge's reputation as an arachnoln- 
gist. 1861 Blackwali. Spiders f. In trod. 5 Dr. Lister, and 
the earlier systematic writers on arachnology. 

Arook(e, obs. variant of Arrack. 

Arad (e**r4d). Bot. [f. Ar-um 4 -ad.] An ara- 
• t Wake Robin. 

197 The hooded spathe of the order 


Arau 1 1 JUUi • 

ceoua plant, as the Ws 
1833 Linolky Peg. K. 197 


- (e»ri,ym/t3i). [mod. f. Gr. 
Apatbt thin 4 fdrpov measure: see -METim. App. 
through F. anbrnitre: whence the prevalent spelling, 
ns if from Aria, or Ahko-, of Mars.] An instrument, 
consisting of a graduated glass tube terminating in 
a loaded bulb, for measuring the specific gravity of 
fluids ; a hydrometer. Hence : ▲rmometrlo (jhi-or 
me trik), a. [see -10], of or pertaining to aneometry. 
AiMWtrftmla. - prec. ▲nsoae«ry(£*rt,p‘met- 
riL [Gr. •turpi* measurement], the art or science 
ot estimating the specific gravity of fluids by means 
of on areometer. 

1706 Puniire, Areometer. 1730 Dssagui.iku in Phil. 
Truss*. XXXVI. 077 'l'he Hydromatar. by soma called Areo- 
m«tcr. 173a Bailey, Armometer. tags Cuamsxm Cycl, 
Tha Armomatar or wmtajrpoba b usually mad a of glass. iM 
TJaa Diet. Arts I. 807 Tha araomater of Baumd Is used in 
Franco. 187s B. S raw art Nont 1 34 The arsometric method, 
or that of weighing a aoKd in the liquid. 1847 Cmaio, Areo. 
metrical tjft Phil Trams. LXVXIL a 19 An Essay on 
Pvromatry and Areomatry. 1819 Bees' Cycl. II. %. v. Are. 

Invented by Wolfius in 170ft and first published in 


i i'BOltjl l (irrastail), a. and sb. Arch. Also 
6 -0 areo-. [ad. L. armastytos , a. Or. dpsuoemKot, 
f. bpatb t rare, few 4 rruAat pillar; cf. F. arMsty/e] 
A. adj. Of columned buildlugs: Having the 
distance between the columns equal to four or 
more diameters of the column. B. sb. A building, 
or style of buflding, In which the columns are se 
arranged. 


I Shuts ArekU. Eiityh, Thb fim being Araaatylae . . 
Haunce b e t weae thaapdiorelobe 4,3.ard D is nw> a w d 
Phil li re, Areoslyte. S By# Gwilv Archil, Arxmtyb 
T the five proportions used by tha sneiaats for regu* 
tha intefcolurentaikNi . . in porticoes and aoloanadesb 
_ ^ w 1 _ t&fj<cBrsteil), a. and sb. Arch. 
F. areosystyie (Perrault 1673), f. Gr. dpaUt 
rare, few 4 ovenrvktn (Vitruvius) with columns close 
together : see ststtls.] (See quoC and of. prec.) 

WR Penny Cycl. II. n^Arwosystyle . . an alternately very 
wide and very narrow lotercolumniation, or, what b 
Uarly called coupled columns. sS/b Gwilt Archil. Gbas., 
ArmosystyU . . in the principal facade of tha Louvre . • in 
tha west front of Sl Paul's. 

t AraO"tio, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [ad. late L. 
armdticus , a. Gr. dpawracut, f. dpatb-sir to make 
thin : see -ic.] A. adj. Tending to make thin or 
reduce the fluids or humours of the body. B. sb. 
t»c. medicine.] 

dR T. Johksox Parry's Chirurg. xxvu xL<t6781 636 The 
Armotick [MedicinsJ. which we may call weak Resolvent 
i3ig Emeycl Brit . (ad. 3) II. 531 Armories . . rarefy tha 
humours, and render them easy to be carried off by tlie pores 

Araft, ara^t, araht, pa. t. of Arkacu v. Obs. 
Arage, obs. f. Orach: see also Aviraos sb. 
t Ar»-g, ( v. Obs. [a. OP*, arage-r, aragier, f. 
d to 4 rage.] To enrage. Hence Araged fa. ppie. 
enraged, furious, mad. 

1470 M§ Malory Arthur (1S16) L 367 He waa nyghe hand 
araged outa of hb wyt. 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. x. vii, Am 
1 arraged and mad? ? 1968 G. Febrers Calais In Arb. 

Gamer IV. 180 Not induring thb eight any longer, as a man 
arraged, he ran among hb men. 

Aragonite, arr- (srifigAmit). Min. [named 
by Ilaiiy, 1800, from Aragon or Arragon , a province 
of Spain, where first found 4 -its.] A carbonate 
of lime, crystallizing in orthorhombic prisms and 
many derived forms, whence several varieties are 
distinguished. 

180* Bournon Carbon a te 0/ Lime in Phil. Trams. XCIII. 
53* Their specific gravity fs nearly tlie same, 'l'he Abbtf 
Hally stairs that of the Arragonita at 1946. 1837 Dana 

At in.. Aragonite. 1863 Watts Diet. C hem. 1. 338 Carbon- 
ate of calcium, in its two forms of calc spar (rhombohodral) 
and arragonita (rhombic or right prismatic) exhibits one of 
tha moat striking examnles of dimorphbin. 
Aragonapath, Aragon Bpar, * prec. 

II Aranato. [sec Auhjattk.] The * howling 
monkey/ 

183a 'i'. Robb Humboldt's Trav. I. viiL 978 Tha plaintive 
howling of araguatoes. 

Arai(e, Araign(e, obt. ff. Array, Arraign. 

II Araignfa (are n V). Mil . [Fr. ; •= spider's web.] 
The arrangement of a military mine, when some 
obstacle necessitates the construction of branching 
galleries. 1706 in Phillips. 

t AraiT, v. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. A- pref. 1 (or a) 
4 Kail v.] To fasten to roils, tie no. 
r 1380 Wvclif IVhs. (1869) 1. 100 pa kridda travaila herof 
l in kts vyncjorde) were to araile )a» growynge vynea. 
t Arain. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 oroyne, iron, 
-oin, -eryn^e, irony, yreyn(o, 5 oranye, oroneo, 
orein, oroyne, -one, -eyne, erany(e ; dial. 7 
arain. 9 arr an, arr and. fa. OF. araigne (aragne, 
iragne, iraigne), cogn. w. rr. at anha, eranha L. 
ardnea.] A spider. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 19 And to skulke ala train 
hou made saule his. 13B8 Wreur Isa. lix. 3 Thei ban . . 
mod an wabbb of an yrayn. 1378 Tbkvma Barth. De P. R. 
xix. Iv. (149s) 896 The hony shoJde be corrupt© chat b in tha 
ahes and Araynes sholde be gendrid. 1440 Promp. Parr. 


combes a _ _ , 

14 Aranye or erayne, Arauea. Ibid. 140 Eranye or spider. 
1460 Capobavk Chrem. 997 A thing withoute soula ware than 
a lode or a ereyno. c 1480 BA. Quintets. Li By generorioun 
of flies, and areins. 1674 Ray N. CousUr . Words a An 
uaed only far the larger kind of Spiders. 


Amin : a Spider 
Nottinghamshire. 1849 G BbontS Shirley v. 45 * You 
never heard of Brace, perhaps?' 'And th’ arrmnd? 
Araine, obs. form of Arraiun v* 
t Arai'M, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 orajroo, oroloo, 
4-6 aroyso, 5 arraya, -rolso. -voyoo, 6 -raise, 
araia, 5 8 araise. [f. A- pref. 1 4 Raioi v. ; of. 
the pair rise, arise. Cf. also Amai: rear ond 
raise being the cogn. forms from OE. ond ON.] 

1 . To raise, lift up, elevate, lit. ond Mg. 

1303 R. Bbunnx Handl Synne 7650 Swych man areysen 
baner Arena holy chirchcs power. 0499 Merit* 37 EHeJ 
B-reisad us brodier's tombs moche Usr than any of tha 
tothar. 1489 Caxton Faytes Arms* l xxvii. 83 They 
that . . aireyaa hem self in to arrogmnncc. sag 1 Prayer after 
Sacr. in Primer, Continual remembreunca of thy hbaaed 
pension, so that . . whan 1 am falling it may avaba ns. 

2 . To raise from the dead. (Cf. arise.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Trin. MS.) 14363 8b liking ras pothbar 
kus areysed (o.r. vpraised. resttaced) was. 09 mm Uyso 
Chylds 4 Adrian (\fr. daW.>(i86o) af Lapw tha bradar a £ 
maryemagdabyne.. tha which gOjd areyaed. idas Smau 
Airs \Vrti it. L 79 A madkioa . • whoaa simple toudh Is 
powarfull to arayse King Pvppin. ; 

9 . To bring into sctiviqr, twescite, arouse, 
r 1374 Chaucm Booth, iv, & ixBAra Wt arebek in ham k« 
floodes of tvottblyngea Ibid. v. n its Areba R eovngo to 
rypfal boopea a 494 Fabvah v. cxiv. 88 To spp 
teygna rebalUona there arraysyd. 

A To raise oy levy (money, troops, eta), 
r sjBB Chaucxb Pert. T. F403 To arayaan wnmgfld etw- 
tumes and taillagas. sg/pt ArrmsH Edso. ^(1838)03 Tbaf 



rigoa MerUm xiv. no* He badda not papb in hb m 
rafllPtent to a-reyae ham fra tha aaga, aa to chaaa horn 0 
of bt name, (itti La BuNtndrftX^ Bryt. (die 
408 ws are ridingln purpoaa to areym youre syaga. 

0 . To toke off tcf. Fr. enlever). 

rub RimbbIl Bk. Nurture 416 In Babies Bh. 199 Areyaa 

7 . ?To n 


1 up. rare. 

0144a Morte ArtL tbyf Be baa a reya ada bb acoownte, 
and redde alia bb relief (for ha wylla gyfa a rekenyng. 

t Obi. [f. prec. 4 -m] Raised, 

exalted, elevated. 

c IRS Hampolc pr. Treat, ta Thurghe k* Joyo of sray* 
sada Inoghte. 

Arftioon, obs. form of Arkakor. 

Arak, vur. Ablca, and oho. f. Arrack. 

A nig (irR*k), odvb. phr. [A prep A 4 Ran.] 
On the rake ; inclined from the perpendicular. 

188a Pad MaBG. 5 Nov.e/x There creasing meats a-ralta. 
ArftnUMUl (Krims kn), a. and sb. [f. L. Aro- 
mx-us, Gr. 'Aptt R e f -ar, pertaining to Aram or Syria.1 
A. adj. Belonging to the country or language of 
Aram ; Syrian, Syriac. B. sb. A. native of Ann. 

0834 Penny Cycl II. 839/9 Ilia numerous Aramaean colo- 
nies. 1864 Nat. Rgt>. No. 36. 336 How could ha Uhe Apostle 
John in writing the Apocalypse] fell back Into the Aim* 
mama colouring? >87* N. Amer. Rea. CXXVIL 513 The 
Aranuaans also. . Hava tha form mata. 

Arwiflio (eilm# ik), a . [f. as prec. : see -10.] 
Of Aram ; spec, applied to the northern branch of 
the Semitic family of languages, including Syriac 
and Chaldee. Often used absol. sc. language. 

.8 ^ Penny Cycl II. *39/9 Translations of the Old Testa- 
ment into the Eost-Aromaic language s88a Farrar Early 
Chr. I. 907 Even if the Jews oft the Dispersion understood 
Aramaic, the Gentiles did not. 

Arams&am (rcrfim^iz'm). [f. prec. 4 -isif.] An 
Aramaic idiom or peculiarity of language. 

1849 Cubkton Corpus Ignat. 288 The Anunaisnia in which 
these Epistles abound. 

+A*r unite, Aruni*tic, obsolete equivalents 
of Arahasan, Aramaic. 

164a Rogers Naamanj Naaman a sti anger and Heathen 
Anunite. 1678 Cudwokth Inteil. Syst. 983 Balaam the 
Aremitick Sorcerer. 

Aran, pa. t. of Arink v. Obs., to touch, 
t A-rudoU XL, aiivb.phr. Obs. [a .b'.d random 
see Random.] Violently, headlong, at full speed. 
e sjSo Sir Ferumb. 8^4 pe Sarsyn3 gun prykie a-raundoun. 
Araxiaidaa (KrAnridan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Ariweida the typical family of Arachnida, 
f. L. atdnea spider: see -id, -an.] A adj. Of 
or belonging to the Araneida or spiders. B. sb. 
A spider. Arannlforu (aertlnrifprm), a. (cf. 
F. aranBforme ), having the shape of a spider. 
AmumologtMl * Abachnologiht. 

Kirby Hob. 4 Inst. Anim. II. xix. 983 No animals 
fail more universally under observation than the Araneidans 
or spiders. ilMdrMW>/«rw t Craig cites Kirby. i8Bd Jml. 
Lime. Sec. XV. 15a Indebted to tha last-named araneologist. 
Araneoit (firZ»*ni|£« s), a. [ad. L. araneds-us 
full of, or like, cobwebs, f. atdnea spider: see 
-ore.] 'Like spider-web; same os Arachnoid .* 
Gray Bot. TexlJh. 1880. 

AmuffOHBL «- [some deriv.] » Arachnoid. 
tdgfi Blount Cltssogr., A ransoms U trastoosus ), ful of 
spiders webs. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 6ai Its leaves break 
with araneous filaments, sdofi Philips, Araneous Tunicb, 
the Tnnide that surrounds in-* Crystalline Humor. 9793 
Dbsmam Phys.-Thsot. nr. ii. 10a Its l the eye's) curious Are- 


. in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

tAraXg. Obs. rare™ 1 , [a. OF. arenge fisth c. 
in Littrd), cogn. w. Sp. arenga, It aringa.] Early 
form of Hakanque sb. 

e 1478 Baits Ranting* 43 To tell the al bow mycht befall. 
To lang anuig men weld it call. 

OAnnffO t&ne-qg#>. I L -oaa. * A species of 
beads made of rough cornelian . . formerly im- 
ported from Bombay for re-exportation to Africa.’ 
McCulloch Diet. Comm. 1840. 

17x3 Lend. Go*, mmmmmcccvxiv/3 Arangoas, Ost ridge 
Feathers, Bnaris 

t Anuk, odvb. phr. Obt. [A prepy 4 Rank.] 
In a rank or row. 

r xjao St. Bremd. 073 8ette hem a-doun A-renk, mad 
wosche hare fat elle. rijlo Sir Benumb. 4388 Wyjk ys hoi 
host al and aome»pe brigge jb»y taka a*rank. 1370 Gatfrido 
4 Bern. I. (Halliw.) The pretty dames . . Do go so sagely on 
the way By two and two a-ranke. 

Arajxye, variant of Arain, Obs., spider, 
t Jt-rftTM, odvb. phr. Obs. [A preph 4 ME. rape 
haste.] In haste, hastily. 
etgm 1 C. Atts. 4939 Over theo table he leop arapa. 
Araphoro'Etio, araphowtlo, a. [Apparently 
bad formations on Gr. i pp aipm unsewed, 1* A priv. 
4 b Wv-eir to sew.] Unsewed, seamless, 
ihl Litton Pelham xncUL ,t| You are as huporriooa as 
an arapborosric shoe. «8g| Black*. Mag. XXXIV. 674 A 
few yean ago .. arapHoarierendab were wore by every body. 


Ara% obs. north, font of Arore: a « 
▲rnnf o, obs. form of Aehab, Abaci. 
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ABBFTRAGK. 


tAniM , *. Obe. Foots: 6 mmm, mot, 
tut. [a. OF. arase-r to raze, level with the 

r md» demolish, f. phr. J nr, as if *mettre i roe 
terre,’ £ rtf level j— L. riMu, f. r&d-lrt to 
shave, scrape smooth. Of. £uu la fora oon- 


slave, scrape smooth. Of. Mill. In form oos* 
fined with Akais.] To rase, level with the ground, 
lay low. , Also (? erroneously) To erase, obliterate. 
Hence Araaing, imoyng, vbl. sb * levelling with 
the ground, demolition. 

itoAMr/Vm Hen. W/, IV. 46 The goodly vsHsent 
oxployt . . at Gsdwortfc, with the srracyng sad dcsirsodbn 
of the as s Palsgo. 43s 0. I arses, I s cr aps oat a 
words ora Motts .. JV sff* see. sms Moss ('«/«/. Tindate 
Wks. 355/a So that the ramemfarattnee of thatra psstylent 
arrows wars aiscsd oat of cogtisha marines h s srt ss . SHS 
Let. ia Haoringtmt * Nugm Ant 175 Skknass whaarrvrtlH 
your Lordshipp hath oftentimes bane atraaad. (ini Bailey, 
Araee, todslace.) 

■hAwt#,*’- Obs. rare. [Etymol. uncertain : see 
]Un v.] To rate, rebuke, reprove. 

SIM Lanou P. PI B. XI. 98 To arata dedtj spina. 13m 
— C. vl tx Thus reaon me aratadc. 
liatioa (trojan). arch, rare . [ad. L. ardtidn- 
em, n. of action f. ardt- ppl. stem of ardre to 
plough : see -tick.] Ploughing ; tillage. 

1663 Cowley Agric. Wks. 1710 II. 710 Tint, Aration . . 
Secondly, Pasturage, idtj Vancouvex A grin. De van 13 
Of sufflcient depth for the purposes of aration. 
t A ratory, a. Obs.—* [ad. L. ardtdri as, f. 
ardt- ^see prec.) : cf. F. araioire .] • Belonging to 
tillage.* Bailey 1731 5 ‘ contributing to tillage.* 
Johnson ; and m mod. Diets, 
t A'ratrat#, v. Obs.— [f. L. ardtrdt- ppl. 
stem of ardtrd-re to plough over again.] ‘ To til 
or plough, to stir or ear ground.* Blount CL 1656. 
f A*ratnr&. obs.-* [ad. med.E. ardtura .] 
‘Ploughing, tillage.* Bailey 1751. 

Artuouia ( 8 er 3 kc*ri 4 ). [f. Arauco name of 
a province, whence tne Araucatios Indians, and the 
territory of Araucania, south of Chili.] A genus 
of lofty coniferous trees, native to the southern 
hemisphere, one species of which ( A . imbricate , 
familiarly termed * Puzzle- monkey* or * Monkey- 
puzzler’), with the branches in regular whorls, and 
closely-imbricated stiff sharp-pointed leaves, has 
been, since about 1830, cultivated as an ornamental 
tree in Britain. 

1833 Penny Cyel. II. 049 Araucaria, in Botany, is the name 
ofa singular genus of gigantic firs. A. imbricata . . is expected 
to be naturalised in this country, as soma individuals now 
exist as far north as London. (870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, iv. 73 The formal educated look of the tree in the 
Araucarias that cover the wild slopes of the Chilian Andes. 

▲rracaTiaa, a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 
▲. adj. Of or belonging to the genus Araucaria. 
B. sb. A species of th:s or some closely allied genus. 

1854 H. Miller Test. Packs Hi. (1657) 135 The youth of the 
earth . . eras a youth of dusk and tangled forests, of huge 
pines and stately Araucariana. s86a Dana Man. Gaol. 334 
The Araurarian pines. 

Ar&ught, pa. pple. of Ariacu and Arbochs v. 
Obs. 

A raw (o, obs. form of Abow adv. 
t A-ray, advb. phr. Obs. [A prepy 4- Rat ( — 
rank, order).] In row, in rank, in order. 

r 1450 Henrysom Mar. Fables u In stubble army throw 
gene and come . . priuily could they creeps. 1383 T. Wat- 
son Poems (Arb.) 119 In chaincs of roams linked all araye. 

Amy v e, arayn, obs. forms of Array, Ahraign. 
t Aray&ft, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. aresner, 
areiner, arainer, f. d to + resne, mod. rhu ; see 
Rvin.] To draw by the bridle, to rein, stop. 

a 1400 MS. in Chsster Plays 11. ai$ Thou arte risen ns to 
wayle, And arayna us from woo. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
I. 156 (Halliw.) rhenna ha alyghta doune, and arayned his 
hors on the brydeL 

Araye, obs. form of Arras. 

Arbage, oba. form of Hrrbagr, 

Aitalmt, -baliat, -blurt. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: a. 2-3 arblast(e, 4 arblest^e, 4, 9 arbe- 
loot(e, 5, 8 arbaluat(e, (7 ,8 arbalet), 7-9 arba- ' 
Hot, 9 -sat. fi. 4-5 alblast, 5 a1ablaat(e, awblast, 
ablaot(a. 7. 4 are-, arwe-, 5 arowblaat, (7 aro- 
ballat). fa. AFr. *atb{e)les/e, +a*b 1 /)Jastc, OF. ar- 
baleste (also arbeleste, arbastc , arblatt, mod. arba- 
Lite), cogn. w. Pr. arbalesta, a/bares/a :-L. arcu- 
ballista, f. arcus bow + ballista military engine 
for throwing missiles, q.v. The forma in 7 axe 
due to pop. assoc, with arrow ; arbalet in 1 7-1 8th c. 
ia after mod.F. As the word survives only in 
military antiquities, it has no standard modem 
spelling. See also Abcubalist.] 

L A cross-bow, consisting of a steel bow fitted 
to a wooden abaft, furnished with special mechan- 
ism for drawing and letting slip the bowstring end 
naed for the discharge of arrowy bolts, stones, etc. 

ASMS O. E. Chrm <MS. D) an. 1079 MM ansa asMosts 
cf seoten. is tar R. Guwc. 377 Myd bows ft aiMosta. 
tnm Atisnsmder m With mling of aroUast. cm 
Cesar L. 1314 Went* slsoo foots A» quarrel dos off the 
orweblaot. cx\ 3 P Arth. f MerL 3x3 Vlflth nrwo sad bowo 


and alMart. rtgh Sir Fo ru mb. 331s AH shda y mm l of 
tab e toss La Mane Fiore nee 80s They undo . . cnorris 
wyth iMhas 144* Pramp. Parp,, Ahbmrn 18499 AlMata, 
Mattstm. ct4d» in Wright Vac. 196, Hoe balietm, one aw- 
Mam. <*1475 /bid. sA* Batista, s arowbfaute. 1480 Car- 
ton Chrm. Eng. ssnli. •} He beat on arblM. >483 — 
Gaid. Leg 3*4/4 A quaral . . ahetm out of Arbaisato. Mss 
Hevlyn Vasmsgr. 1. <ift8s> tt 8 Richard the Finn was slsin 
by ashotfhmian ArbelitL liwM arvmx Keh. Tremtp. 1. 80 
One might shoot with the Arbalet. M93 W. Rosssnon 
P hram ot. Gan. iso An AxfaaUftt, or rather Arobalfaa. 1798 


Swthky Joan qf Arc vm, From the arbalest the dre-tipt 
dart Riot fightmag through the iky. atss Scott Taiitnt. 
xii. Unbend thy arolant, and come into the moonlight. 1840 
Baowaino Sardeiia tv. 36a ArboHat, monganaL and cata- 
pult. 1899 Green Pend. Eng. Hist xiu. 60 Six newly, 
headedshafis for the deadly arbakrt. 

2 .-ARBAL 8 STNR, arbalista « bal- 

lisiarius, Du Cange; the ending -itia oommonly 
indicating a personal agent.) 

c 1490 Martin vii. 113 Viij mi. knyghten, wlth-out«n aeri- 
anta and arblrntta. 1844 Linuard Ang/thSax. Ch. <1858) 1 . 
Anpi 363 Odo, the erbeliat. 

& A mathematical instrument, called also a 
Jacob's Staff, formerly nsed to take the altitude of 
start. (So in Fr.) 
sti6 in G Jambs Mil. Did. a. v. Arbalet. 

ATb8l8itir,-baliit«v,-hlABt8r. ^.exc. 
Hist. Forme 4-5 alblaater(e, 4-7 arblaster(e, 

5 awblnster, allblawstsr, 5-7 arbolaater, 5-9 
arbalester, 9 arballeter, -estier. Also 5 arow- 
blaeter. [a. AFr. a/b/aster, arblaster, OF. arba- 
l estier , arbelesticr L. arcuba/Hstdri-ns one who 
used an arcuballista ; mixed with other OF. syn- 
onyms, as arbalcstrei— L. *arcubalHstor, and arba- 
Ustirc , accus. arbalcsteor:— L. arcuballt stator, -drem 
(med.L arbalistdtor ) ; and phonetically or etymo- 
logically corrupted as in Akbaukst.] A soldier 
armed with an arbalest, a cross- bowman. 

1330 R. Brunnb Ckron. 005 pat iiauh an alblnstere, a 
| qiiarelle lete he die. 1388 Wyci.ip 3 Sam. viii. 18 Fonothe 
Ha nan ye . . wan ouer . . orcheria and arbla^teri^ (138a alblav 
ten* ; v.r. arowblaat cm), c >435 Wyktocn Cron. ix. vi. 90 
Foure hundyre Awblanterb. 1430 I.vno Ckron. Troy 11. 
vxi. Their Arhalaatcri . . end their bent archer*, c 1440 
Morte Arth. 0436 All-bla waters at Artliura cgcrly ac hot tea. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eug. vii. (1 w) 8a/a The arbaleatera 
smote hym with a quareL 181s Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. 
vii. 87 An Arbalanter . . a tending vpon the well. 1843 
Pkvnne Doom Cowan/. 4 Men of Arme* end Arblaster*. 
1848 in Chron. Crusmters • Bohn) 333 An erbeleater . . to 
stretch the arbsdeHt. x86x G. Musgravb By-roads *88 The 
Raid nrbaleitier corps coinprri tending the greater part of the 
French nobility. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, vii. 131 The or- 
chers and erbeiislen amused themselves with shooting. 

tATbflIeBtr6,-tar, -blMter. Obs. Forms: 
3-5 alblastre, 5 awblaster, ablauoter, arba- 
lsstre, -tor, arbelater, 5-7 arblaster, 6 ala- 
blaster, aublestere, arbloatre, arbolaater. fa. 
AFr. alblastre, albrastre, OF. arbalcstre (also arbe- 
lestre, ar blast re , arbas/re) L. arcuballistra , var. 
of arcuballista : see Abba lrht. In Fr. partly. In 
Eng. greatly, confused in form with prec.] 

1 . -> Abba lent. 

1*87 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 097 pe men . . veep j 
belles and alblastres (L> arcubatistis). c 1400 Rom. Pose \ 
4196 Of arfalasters grete plcnte were, c 1480 Pobt. Devyti 
49 With arbelater* they shot many a quarrel L 1488 Caxton 1 
Chas. Gt. joa A quorel out of on arbalcstre. *548 Hall 
Chron. 143 The shot of the Alabloaters and Crosse-oowes, 

2 . The missile shot from the arbalest. 

rijoo K. Alt’s. i3ii With alblastres and with stones They 
slow® men. f 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 3707 Of arowes ft aw- 
bloslers pe aire wex thicke. X494 Fabyam vil ccxxxv. 171 
Many an arblaster & stone was shot & caste. 

▲rbale'fftviftr, aiblMtrftr. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[a. AFr. *alblcutrer, *arblastrer, OF. arbalestrier 
(mod.F. arballtrier ) L. arcuballistrdri-us , f. ar- 
cuballistra var. of arcuballista 1 see Arbalkst. 

• In Fr. this form outlived arbalcstier, but was leas | 
common in Eng.l * Arbalertkr. 

rnoo K. A lie. 3613 Bowe-mcn, end alblastre ris. 

Cat a. Angt , An Alablastcrer. arblastator. i860 Reads | 
Cloister 4 H. xxiv. (D.) The arbalestrier's face . . was . . gey 
and quiet. 1874 Ainsworth Merry ting. ILil x. xiB Lined 
with archers, arbalestricrs, and piquiers. 

Arbftlefftry (a* J b&lestri ) . Alsojalblaotrye. [f. 
Arbalkbi ab: see -by. Cf. OF. arbalesterie , -reric.] 
The art or practice of shooting with an arbalest. 

a 1413 James I King's Q. v. v, There sawe I . . the elk for 
alblastryo. s86o Sat. Pen. 6 Oct. 431/1 [He] enjoined that 
his subjects should . . p r a ctis e only archery and arboiest(r]y. 
Arbo, arboliat, obs. ff. Hbrb, Herbalist. 
Arbeiala, -bell, obs. spellings of Abblx. 

Arber, oba. form of Arbour. 
tJL*rb«r, ft-rbar. Obs. or arch. [a. F. her- 
bilre in Cotgr. ‘the wesson or wind-pipe of a 
bird; and the throat-boll, throat-pipe, or gullet 
of a beast * ; cf. also herberie in Cotgr., ana her- 
bier in Littr 4 .] The wind-pipe or weasand ; some- 
times extended to the whole ‘ pluck* of an animal. 
To make the erber (hunting pnrasc') : to take oni 
the ‘pluck,* the first stage in disembowelling. 
(Wrongly explained by 8b W. Scott In Notes to Sir 
Tristram, p. *68 : c£ the whole context of the first throe 
quotations, in which the operation is deroribedj 


regse Sir THstr. «. xhr, The erber dht be pars, rtpo 
Gam.aGr.Eni. xjjofiypen pit sKt >e swt, Broad pe erW. 

‘ 14M Bk. St. Aibmms. Hmnttmg\' Begynne font to moke 

theKibero. vafiee U'yi/BmrAe’s Tsst/m HaUtw. Lit. i8fA 
C. M Take the shine that ia abougbt the herta, and that is 
called the erber. 1631 B Jonuon Sad Shspk. l it. When 
the arbor's made— Pull'd down, and pminch turn'd out. 

n BeADLSV Fam. Diet. a. v. Hart , Cutting of the Throat 
Awards, making the Arber, that so the Ordure may 
break forth. 

Arbery(a, variant of Arbomy. Obs. 

Arbiter (ft jbitaiL Also 6-7 -or, -oar. [a. L. 
arbiter (? f. nr- - ad- to +b&Sre, Mitre, to go, ‘one 
who goes to see,’ hence, who looks into or ex- 
amines) a judge in equity, a supreme ruler. Cf. 
Arbitrator, ArbitrilR. Arbiter was the orig. 
L. word, still extant in F. as arbitre ; arbitrator 
was a later L. n. of agent from arbitrdri to act as 
arbiter ; oi this the OF. descendant was arbitrecr, 
-our, by the side of which arbitrateur, -our, was 
also adopted as a technical term by the jurists. 
In Eng., arbitrour seems to have been the earliest, 
then arbitrateur, and in 16th c. arbiter from 1.., 
though arbitre may well have existed in ME. (The 
16th 0. spelling arbitour, -or, was, as in ancestor, 
merely imitative of words properly in -our.)] 

1 . gen. One whose opinion or decision is autho- 
ritative in a matter of debate ; a judge. 

150a Arnold Chron. (z6xt) 160 Abdalaeys . . most iust 
arbiter and juge of trouth. 1601 Hoi land Pliny 11 . 131 
As a deputed judge or arbiter delegat to determin of mans 
health, and the pruscruaiion thereof. 179a Cowmer Oifyss. 
vm. 314 Nine arbiters appointed to Intend Hie whole ar- 
rangement of the public games. x8a4 Dibdim Libr. Comp. 
S*o The late Mr. l’ox mo mean arbiter in literary taste.). 

2 . spec. One who is chosen by the two parties 
in a dispute to arrange or decide the difference 
between them; an arbitrator, an umpire (See 
note to Arbitrator i.) 

1549 Hoover Ten Commumdm. x. Wks. >843-3*, 14 * To 
nolicitaie the some by honest arbiters and godly mends. 
x6op Skene Rep. Mey. so Ass Judge haucand one ordinar 
jurisdiction, may nocht be one Arbitour. 1754 Kanawa 
Print Sc. Law. 1809 49a The power of arbiters is wholly 
danved from tlie consent of parties. 185s Gladstone 
Gleanings IV. xiv 130 Beyond the Atlantic . . things civil 
and things spiritual move in their separate spheres, without 
any need for an arbiter between them. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens I. iv. L 179 Appointed arbiter of the dispute, 
b. frosts/, or Jig. 

a xjdl Covmdalk Hopes/ Faity. xil (1374' 83 Christ. . the 
arbiter and mediator betwene God and men. 158a Sidney 
A readia, *1 he sun (at the equinox) . . indifferent arbiter be- 
tween the night and the day. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 30 


tween the night and the day. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 30 
Twilight . . short Arbiter Twutt Dev and Night. 

8. One who has power to decide or ordain ac- 
cording to his own absolute pleasute ; one who 
has a matter under his sole control. Also Jig. 

1608 Lx Gevs tr Bare toy's Argents s86 Thou eittest as 
it were the arbiter of the fortune of thy neighbour Kings. 
185a Needham Seldom* s Mare CL 19 Absolute Lord or Ar- 
biter of the whole world. 1789 Rain tnt. Pernors 1. I. f xi 
Use . . which is the arbiter or language. 1814 Bybon To 
N apoleon, The arbiter of others' late, A suppliant for his 
own. 1874 Motley Barnevsid I. i. 61 The proud .. posi- 
tion of arbiter of Europe 

t ATbitrable, a. Obs. [f. L. arbitrd-ri to 
judge, decide 4 - -»lk.] Subject to the decision of 
an arbiter, arbitrator, or other constituted autho- 
rity; discretionary. 

X531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. viii. <1638) 73 Damages be arbi- 
trable, and not ccnaine no more then tres passe Is. 3581 
Lambasdk Liven, iv. 11. (1388) 380 The place of holding them 
l sessions] is arbitrable, and at the pleasure of the Justice* 
themselves. *49 Bp. Hall Cases Consc i. (1634) 4 The 
value of money* . . is arbitrable according to the *overaigne 
authority c 1650 in So men Tracts I. 504 Fines of such 
Copy-holds of I nheritance are arbitrable upon every Descent 
and Alienation. 1706 Philuph A rbitrabie, that may be put 
to, or decided by Arbitration. [So in Hailey.) 
Arbitrage vfi jbitnkls). [a. F. arbitrage, f. ar - 
bitreri see Arbitre v. and -ace.] 

L Exercise of the functions of an arbitrator; deci- 
sion by arbitration ; the process of arbitration, arch. 

xaSo Caxton Ovids Mot. xi. li, Parys sayd, I shall thynke 
and trewly determynethisarbytrage. s6Bs I.iitteeli. brief 
Pei. I. 17a He will referr the differences between him and 
the King of Spain to the arbitrage of the King of England. 
*®38 James Louis XIV, 111 , 364 Commissioner* actiug un- 
der tne arbitrage of the Queen of Spain. 

2 . Exercise of individual judgement, authoritative 
decision or determination, arch. 

tin Fulseceb xst Pt. Parallel 39 Respite must bee giuen 
by the arbitrage of the ludge. sfips T. IiJalkJ New invint. 
09 Not by the arbitrage 01 private Patentees . . but by tha 
Public Conservators. 1818 Hrntham Ch. Eng. sis Accord- 
ing to the arbitrage of the name ever excellent Judge. 

8 . Comm. The traffic in Bills of Exchange drawn 


8. Comm. The traffic in Bills of Exchange drawn 
on sundry places, and bought or sold in sight of the 
daily quotations of rates iu the several markets, each 
operation being based in theory on the calculation 
known os Arbitration of Exchange, q.v. Also, the 
similar traffic in Stocks, so as to take advantage 
of the difference of price at which the same stoat 
may be quoted at tne same time in the exchange 
markets of distant places. [In this sense adopted 
from mod.F. f and usually pronouuced (arbitral).] 
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4 k Daily Newt ay Apr. 6 Foreign arbitnn brokers. 
s8Sa Poll MeUlG. m June i He cannot. . tell what the out- 
come of the unfathomable arbitrage business will be. 

Arbitngift tajbitredgiist). Comm. [a. F. 
arbitrogiste, f. arbitrage : see prec. io sense 3, and 
-hit.] One who transacts arbitrage business. 

s88t Times 9 July The exchange will be rather regulated 
by the operations of arbitrages. 

Arbitral (a-ibitrill), a. [a. F. arbitral ad. late 
L. arbitralis , f. arbiter : see - al. Chiefly in Sc. Law.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to arbiters or arbitration, 

stop Skene Reg. May. vil Ant.. In qvhat place or at qvat 

time anc decreit arbitral! sould be given. i6sa Mom- 
ruNMiR Abr. Ckron. in Mite. Scot , I. a> Elected as judge 
Arbitral] to dibcemc upon certain high controversicn. >799 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth 40 Their decisions are of tne 
nature of a decreet arbitral. 1S71 Daily Newt aa Apr. 6 To 
concede power to the arbitral jury to reduce all rents. 

2 . Subject to the exercise of will. 

166a Chandler Van Helmont's Oriatr 1 19 Not as free con- 
tlngencies, or arbitral, and much lease as necessary ones. 

Arbitrament, -ament (arbitrament). 
Forms : 5 9 arbitre-, 5-8 arbitri-, 6-7 arbiter-, 
7 or bitter-, 6- arbitrament, [a. OF. arbitremeni , 
f. arbitre-r : see Arbitri v. and -mint ; latinized 
as arbitrament , a form rare before c 1830. and dis- 
approved by Johnson, but now the more usual. 
Lhi Cange has arbitrdmentum in med.L.] 

1 1 . The right or capacity to decide for oneself ; 
freedom of the will, free choice, pleasure. Obs. 

f 1400 Test. Lout in. (R.) Eiiery man hath free arbitra- 
ment to choose good or yuel to perform. 1548 Gestk Pr. 
Matte 136 If we moughte order ChrUtes supper after our 
arbitrament. 1667 Milton P. L. vui. 641 To stand or fall 
Free in thine own Arbitrament it lies. 1810 Coleridge 
Friend 1. xv. 11867) 6 5 The oldnees of my topics, evil and 
good, necessity and arbitrament 
2 . The power to decide for others; absolute 
decision, direction, or control. Obs. (exc. as it ap- 
proaches 3 b.) 

1534 La Berners Gold. Bh. M.Aurel. (>546) Evj, I com- 
mute to your chitrgc and arbitrament, that thing. 1394 
Hooker Feel. Pol. m. (1617) x 19 Some things belonging vnto 
extemall Discipline and Ceremonies, are In the power and 
arbitrament of the Church, s6oa Malynes Anc. Law- 
Merck. 16S But of late yeares all is left to the arbitrament 
of the Admiralls, to consider the finder or taker with some 
portion for his trauells, charges, and danger, a 1734 North 
Exam. 111. vii. r 36. 590 The Affairs of the Crown were . . 
lapsing into the total Arbitritnent of the Commons. 184a 
Alison Hist. Ear. XIV. xcv. 4 46. lai The arbitrament of 
the affairs of Europe. 1836 Rvskin Mod. Paint. HI. iv. 
iii. • x6 Subduing all his powers, impulses, and imaginations, 
to the arbitrament of a merciless justice. 

8. The deciding of a dispute by an authority to 
whom the conflicting parties agree to refer their 
claims in order to their equitable settlement. 

>S49 Cover dale Eratm. Par. 1 Cor. Argt. a To finishe it 
among themselves, by the arhitremente of any Ruche, as 
they thought mete. [Rom. Argt. ' arbitrament.' I *16x3 
Rowlands More Knaves Yet jg An arbitterment. To make 
all friends. x6aa Malynes A uc. Law-Mereh. 447 By way of 
Arbitrament, when both parties doe make choice of honest 
men to end their causes. 1831 Brewster Newton I. iv. 87 
In the arbitraments of science it has always been a difficult 
tank to adjust the rival claims of competitors. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. Cl. S. I. lx. 993 The controversy had required 
the arbitrament of the cklen. 
b .fig. and transf. 

XSQ9 Shakh. Hen. V, iv. L 168 The arbitrament of Swords. 
*731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. xxv. 930 Impossible to 
bring the cause to mortal arbitrament at that time. 1863 
Kirk Chat, the Bold I. aix Appeal to the slow arbitrament 
of Time. 1870 Gladstone Glean. IV. xxix. 9x9 An imme- 
diate resort to the arbitrament of war. 


4 . The sentence pronounced by on arbitrator, or 
by one deciding authoritatively; decision; sen- 
tence accepted as authoritative. 

1494 Patton Lett. No. 4 1 . 14 Wolde have holde and per- 
formed the xayd ordinaunce, arbitremeni, and award. 1376 
Anr. Griniml Frmitf. Dial. 11843) 6x But will you stand to 
St. Augustine's arbitremeni in the matter? 164a Bridge 
Wound. Conte. Cured v. 37 To renounce their arbitrament 
and sentence. 1848 Lyiton Harold v. 394. I will not abide 
by the arbitrament of a pope. 187a Kuskin Eagle's Nest 
1 189 Neither stone, flower, beast, nor man can understand 
any single reason of the arbitrament, 
f 6. Settlement or arrangement of a dispute ; 
compromise, friendly agreement. Obs. 

1549 Olde Eratm. Par. 1 Tim . i. 5 He whiche shoulde 
make the arbitrament of concorde by twene God and menne. 
i6a« Bacon Unity Relic . , Ess. (Arb.) 497 As if they would 
make an Arbitrament, betweene God and Man. 


Arbitrarily (fiMbitr&rili), adv. [f. Arbitrary 
+ -ly *.] In an arbitrary manner, at will ; a. merely 
at will, without sufficient reason, capriciously; 
b. unconstitutionally, despotically. 

a i6a6 Davies Quest. Impositions 131 This power of laying 
on arbitrarily new impositions. 1036 Hobbes Six Less . 
Wits. 1845 VII. 394 Tne point F is not to be token arbi- 
trarily. 1734 Edwards Freed. Will iv. | a (ad. 4) 970 The 
7 that they arbitrarily affix to a word. <769 jun 


meaning tnat tney arutraniy affix to a worn. >709 'juntas 
Lett, xxxv, Their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by 
the present House of Commons. >849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. xe6 The Bishop of Dunkehl . . was arbitrarily 
. 188a A Macfablane Consangum. t 


•{acted from his 1 
Thai 


s arbitrarily chosen names of substances. 

A*rbitrarin«M. [£ as prec. + -nbu. 1 The 
quality of being arbitrary or uncontrolled in the 
exercise of will ; a capriciousness ; b. despotism. 


Heels Anne. Feme 16 Ha may • « governs with the 
^arinesae of a Father, sigy Cromwell Sp. si Apr. 

) The horridest Arbitrariness that ever was exercised 

Ihe world. 17ft Caste Hist. Eng, II. B43 The Arfaitra- 
of his prosecutions, and the severity of his punish- 


_ nts. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. f 7 (1769) 935 Sen 
Ms Arbitrariness, determining and acting without Reast 
JpBstgn, or End. 1846 Rvskin Mod. Pamt. 1 . 11. v. i. S 
There is. however, a strange arbitrariness about this elong- 
ation of reflection. >833 Bancroft Hist . V, S. (1876) V. 
lanrii. sox The countiy was outraged by the arbitrariness of 
ihe militar y occupation. 

+ Arbitrations, a. Obs. [f. L. arbitrdri-us 
(sec Arbitrary) + -owl] -Arbitrary. 

169s H. More Song Soul (1647) 156/9 Whether . . an arbi- 
tranou* or naturall efflux. 169a Ray Disc. 111. viil. (1739) 394 
If the Dissolution of the World be effected by supernatural 
. . means, the signs of it must be arbitrarious. <80631 A 
Knox Rem. (1844) 1 . 31 How era the two Churches one . . ex- 
cept in the arbitrarious . . position of the articles of Union? 

t Arbitra-riously, adv. Obs . [f.prec. + -ly*.] 
-Arbitrarily. 


x66a More Aniid. Ath. t. viL (1719) so Under a pretence 
that [the soul) does arbitraiiously and fortuitously compose 
the several impresses she receives from without 1678 
Cudworth lutell Sett. 1. v. 653 To which nothing can oe 
arbitrariously added, nor nothing detracted from. 

t Arbitra-riousnsss. Obs. [f. as prec.+ 

-KERs.1 - Arbitrariness. 

*808 Knox & Jehu Corr, I. 469 The notion of positive 
[divine] institutions seems closely connected with a pre- 
conceived arbitrariousness in the Divine nature. 

Arbitrary (i-abitrAri), a. [ad. L.arbitrdri-us, f. 
arbiter (perh. after F. arbitraire , 1 5th c.) : see -ary.] 

1 1 - To be decided by one's liking ; dependent 
upon will or pleasure ; at the discretion or option 
of any one. Obs. in general use. 

1574 Whitgipt Dif. Anew. ii. Wks. 1851 I. 997 The same 
th trigs were arbitrary, and might have been otherwise. 
x6aB Br. Hall Right . Mammon yvj It is not left arbitrary 
to you that you may doe good if you wilL 1673 Lad/s 
Call. 1 . f 5, p 64 As if they thought it a very arbitrary matter 
whether they come or 11a 1768 Blackstonk Comm. II. 96 
He might give them to what priests he pleased ; which were 
called arbitrary consecrations of tithes. 

2 . Law. Relating to, or dependent on, the dis- 
cretion of an arbiter, arbitrator, or other legally- 
recognized authority ; discretionary, not fixed. 

15S1 Lam ha roe Kiren. 1v.xv.579 Judgements, .arbitrarie, 
or referred to discretion. 1693 Wharton Spec. Burnet's 
Err. 67 (T.) Impropriated livings, which have now no settled 
endowment anil are therefore called not vicarages, but per- 
petual or sometimes arbitrary curacies. 1704 Load. Gam. 
mmmntlxxxiii/4 A Manuor . . with Quit Rents and Fines 
Arbitrary. 18B0 Muirhrad Gains rv. | 163 If the defender 
have demanded a reference to an arbiter, he obtains what 
is called an arbitrary formula. x88a Scrivkn Copyholds 
(ed. 6) X55 An admission fine vs prtonA facie uncertain, or in 
legal phraseology arbitrary . But the fines on admission 
to copyholds of inheritance, even if arbitrary, must be 
reasonable. 

3 . Derived from mere opinion or preference ; not 
based on the nature of things ; hence, capricious, 
uncertain, varying. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 170 From succeeding spec- 
tators they received arbitrary appellations. *743 Johnson 
Advent. No. xix P 6 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious. 1863 Tylor Earfy Hist. Man. iii. 35, 1 do 
not believe there is a really arbitrary sign among them. 
1863 R. W. Dale Jew. Temple xiii. (1877) *43 Their whole 
scheme of interpretation is purely arbitrary. 

4 . Unrestrained in the exercise of will ; of un- 
controlled power or authority, absolute ; hence, 
despotic, tyrannical. 

164a in Rushw. Hist . Coll, iil (1699) I. 763 Acts of Will 
and Tyranny, which make up an Arbitrary Government. 
17x8 Pope Iliad 1. 236 Rule thy own realms with arbitrary 
sway. 183a Ht. Mahtineau Demerara L 4 No tyrant, no 
arbitrary disposer of the fortunes of his inferiors. x86a Hook 
Lives Abps. II. ii. 159 The conduct of the Archbishop ap- 
pears to have been arbitrary and harsh. 

B. as sb. (sc. number, term, etc.) 

>879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. fi 343 f, The complete 
solution of the differential ’equations .. writteu as follows, 
to show its arbitrages explicitly. 

Arbitrate (a ibitr^t), v. [f. L. arbitrdt- ppl. 
stem of arbitrd-ri to examine, give judgement, f. 
arbiter: see Arbiter and -atb. Ct. earlier Am- 
bitus, through Fr.] 

1 . gen. {intr. or with subord. cl.\ To give an 
authoritative decision, to decide. Obs. or arch. 

2390 Swinbl'rn Testaments 41 He did arbitrate and 
awarde, that . . the cooke should bee recompensed. 264s 
Milton CKGovt . vi.(x 8 <x) 294 Let ell impartial men arbitrate 
what goodly inference these two maine reasons . . have. 169a 
South 19 Serm. (1697) I. s8 The mind . . with on univarsal 
Superintendence, arbitrates . . upon them alL 

2 . trans. To give on authoritative decision with 
regard to, decide, determine, arch. 

1605 Shakh. Macb. v. iv. eo But certalne issue stroakes must 
arbitrate. 163X J. Taylor (Water P.) Fortune's Wheels *3 
Now sword es, not wordes. doe kingdoms arbitrate, a 1677 
Barrow Strut. (17x61 1 . 6 Things must he compared to and 
arbitrated by her standard. STOgCowPEi Task it. 600 The 
sycophant That waits to dress us, arbitrates their date. 187a 
Tennyson Last Tamm. 104 But thouf Sir Lancelot, sitting 
in myplace Enchair'd to-morrow, arbitrate the field. 

b. To judge of. (J.) 

1637 Milton Comae 4x1 An equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event 

8. intr . To act os formal arbitrator or umpire, 


to mediate (in a dispute, between contending 
parties), 

16x9 Sanderson Serms. Ad Oar. L (1674) a The Massed 
Apostle . . taketh upon him to arbitrate end to mediate in 
the basinets. 2806 Wellington in Welietley Ditp. (1877) 
App. 97 Offers to arbitrate in the Mahratta claims. 1849 
Macmilav Hist. Eng. II. 3 He must relinquish all thought 
of arbitrating between contending nations. 

4 . trans. To settle by, or submit to, arbitration, 
itti Shake, Rom. 4 yuL iv. L 63 Twixt my extieemes 
and roe, this bloody knife Shall play the vmpeera, arbi- 
trating that, Which, etc. 1647 Diggs Unlattf. Tatung 
Arms Iv. 153 Let them arbitrate the differences. 1803 Wel- 
lesley DUp. 11877)300 To arbitrate . . the terms of accommo- 
dation between Sdndiah and Holkar. 1861 iDec. 4. Bright 
America, Sp. 1x876198 Government may discuss this matter, 
they may arrange it, they may arbitrate it 
Arbitrated, ppl. a. ff. prec. + -ID.] Settled 
by arbitration ; spec, in Comm. Determined or 
conducted by * Arbitration of Exchange.' 
s6st Cotuk., A rbitri , Arbitrated, stickled . compounded, 

r :ed. stst P. Kelly Univ. Cambist (x8ax) 11 . 107 When 
actual or direct price is found to differ from the arbi- 
trated price, advantage may be made by drawing or re- 
mitting indirectly. xBga M'Culloch Diet. Comm. 581 The 
arbitrated price between London and Madrid. x868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ.xv. (ed. 3) 909 The third city theu may intervene, 
and the difference between Paris and London may be settled 
by this indirect, or . . arbitrated exchange. 

Arbitrating, vbl. sb. [f. os prec. + -mo 1.] 
Arbitration. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1643 Nbtmbrsolb Prof Peace (1648) 91 The arbitrating of 
such . . points to be referred to some one. 

Arbitration (wbitr^ Jan). [a. OF. arbitra- 
eion , -Hon, ad. L. arbitrdtidn em , n. of action f. 
arbitral - : see Arbitrate and -tion.] 

1 1 . A deciding according to one's will or plea- 
sure ; uncontrolled or absolute decision. Obs. 

c 13M Chaucer Melib. p 787 That a man . . putle hym al 
outrely in the arbilracion and Iuggement . . of hitte enemys. 
c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 63 He detmj> after be lawe, & dob no 
bing aftur his oune arbitracoun. 1631 Hobbes Govt. 4 Soc. 
vii. # * 113 The arbitration of War, and Peace. 

2. The settlement of a dispute or question at 
issue by one to whom the conflicting parties agree 
to refer their claims in order to obtain an equit- 
able decision. 

1634 Bkbketon Trav. (1844) 8 To mediate in a friendly 
manner in a way of arbitration, a 1716 Blackall Whs. 
1723 I. 109 To put their Differences tu the Arbitration of 
some of their Brethren. 1840 Macaulay Clive 45 To submit 
the points. in dispute to the arbitration of Mecr Jafficr. 
b. attrib ., as in arbitration bond \ rate , etc. 

9768 Biackstonr Comm. 111. i, Arbitration-bond . . a lxmd 
entered into by two or more parties to abide by the decision 
of an arbitrator. 1876 F. Williams Mult. Rail, aia Running 
powers over the line at arbitration rates. 

3 . Arbitration of Exchange (cf. F. arbitrage in 
same scn:»e) : The determination of the rate of ex- 
change to be obtained between two countries or 
currencies, when the operation is conducted through 
a third or several intermediate ones, in order to 
ascertain the most advantageous method of draw- 
ing or remitting bills. 

x8xx P. Kelly Univ. Cambist (xBax) II. 108 In the fore- 
going questions, the profit or loss is ascertained on an oper- 
ation already completed : but in arbitration it is ascertained 
beforehand, and the different results arc compared in order 
to determine the most advantageous mode of proceeding. 
1844 Praci. Arith. (Sc. Schoolbk. Assoc.) Arbitration of Ex- 
diange is, when the rates of exchange between three or 
more places are given, to find a proportionate rate between 
the first and last. 185a M Culloch Diet. Comm. 581 In 
compound arbitration, or when more than 3 places are con- 
cerned. 1S66 Crumb Bankings ii. 146 A circuitous mode of 
payment . . called the * arbitration of exchanges.' 

Arbitrator (aubitr^tox). [a. OF. arbitrator, 
•cur, j 3th c., ad. L. arbitrdtdr-cm , n. of agent f. 
arbitrd-ri : see Abbitkr and Arbitrkk.] 

1 . One who is chosen by the opposite parties in 
a dispute to arrange or decide the diflerence be- 
tween them ; an arbiter. 

It is often the practice to appoint two or more arbitrato r s, 
with an umpire, chosen usually by them, as final referee. 
A rbitrator u now the legal term, arbiter remaining as a 
literary word. 

’ 1404 Poston Lett. 4 I. xi The seyd arbitrament and or- 
diiiaunca of the seyd arbitratores 1998 Kitchin Courts 
Leet (1675) 189 One juror was chosen arbitrator for one 
party. 2609 Skene Reg. Mai. ax Ane ordinar Judge may 
be ane Arbitratour, oraroicabtll compositor [cf. Arbiter a). 
2809 Tomlins Low Diet. s. v. Award, Ihe arbitrator has 
a jurisdiction over the costs of the action. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. vi. L 793 In case of their inability to agree, 
they were to appoint arbitrators. 

+ 2 . Hence fig. of that which brings about a 
definite issue. Obs. 

seat Shako. 2 Hen. VI-% n. v. 18 The Arbitrator of Da- 
spaires, lust Death, kinde Vmpire of men's miseries- .2606 
— Tr. 4 Cr. tv. iii. 995 That old common Arbitrator, Tune, 
Will one day end it 

8. One who decides or ordains according to his 
own absolute pleasure ; a supreme ordainer ; m Ar- 
biter 3. 

Z879 Fenton Guiccimrd. L (2599) at The only arbitrator 
and oracle of all Italy. 2673 Crowns Androm. v. 44 Who 


grand arbitrator of all national concerns. 



absob vnra. 


ABBITBATOBSHIP. 

llbitnlonUp. [X prec. + The 
position or function of an arbitmtor. 

s UnLend. Ci m. ccxiv/x The Arbitratorehip between the 
two Crowns of Spain and Franca site H. Bhownsom in 
O. Brownton's Irka. I. n The popes . . exercised often an 
arUtratonhip in disputes between sovereign and sovereign. 

Arbitratrix taibitrF»triks). [a. L. orbitrdtrix 
fin Tertull.), fem. of arbitrator : see -xaix.] A 
female arbitrator, an arbitress. 

*877 Holinshkd Deter. Brit. xxiL xas Arbitratrix be* 
tweene hir naturall love to the one, and matrimoniall dutie 
to the other. 1848 Tor. Beaumont Psyche xix. z68 iD.) Her 
prerogative alone who Arbitratrix sits of Heav'n and Hell, 
slop Tomlins Law Diet, a v. Award, An unmarried woman 
may be an arbitratrix. 

Arbitre, sb . : see Arbitrt. 
t A*rbitrs, v. Obs . rare. [a. F. arbitre-r 
L. arbitrd-ri : see Arbitrate.] Earlier equivalent 
of ARBitbatb. 

S4p| Fabyan v. cxxvu. 108 For this were chosen, xii. noble 
men of Fraunce to arbytre & deme betwene the fader and 
the sone. sgtB Ham. Chron. Hen. VI, an. 4(R. ) All that shal be 
declared, ordained, and arbitred by the foraaide Archebithop. 
Arbitrament, earlier form of Arbitrament. 
t A'rbitrsr, -or. Obs. Also 4-6 -our. [a. 
AFr. arbitrour, OF. arbitreor, -eour late L. ar - 
bitratdr-em : see Arbitrator and Arbiter.] Ear- 
lier equivalent of Arbitrator. 

138a Wvclip v Esdr. viii. 33 Ordeine domesmen and arbi- 
trouris |s6ss Justices]. X393 Lancland P. PI. C. vn. 389 
Be betere hyng, by arbitruurs [v.r. arbv tours]* sholde bote 
pe wene. C1440 Prom / . Parc. 14 Arbitrowre, arbiter. 
>479 J* Pas ton Lett. 841 III. 957 It was other wvse a- 
poynted befor the arbytrory*. 1560 Daus SUidands Comm. 
129 b, Arbitrera, who . . should determine the esse. 184s 
Ter met de ta Ley a6 Arbitror*. 1814 Southxv Roderick 
xxi. 4x3 The arhitrer of her own destiny. 

Arbitress (aibitres). [a. OF. arbitresse , fem. 
of arbitrt : see -ess.] A female arbiter. 

1. One who settles disputes, a mediatress. 

1340 Ayenb. 134 A trewe arbitres betuene Pe coste and |»e 
ulcsst. c 1630 Dkumm. or Hawth. James /. Wks. 1x7x1) xx 


1340 Ayenb. 154 A trewe arbitres betuene Pe coste and pe 
ulcast. c 1630 Dkumm. or Hawth. James /. Wks. (171 x) xz 
Had France out shown herself an indifferent arbitress of the 
blows between Scotland and England. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa <1811) II. xlix. 368 The arbitress of the quarrels of 
unruly spirits. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, via. 308 The 
Church is sovereign arbitress of controversy. 

2. A female who has absolute control or disposal. 
1394 Daniel C/eo/atra (1717) 278 O fearful frowning 
Nemesis . . That art the World's great Arbitress. *66y 
Milton P. L. 1. 784 While over head the Moon Sits Arbi- 
tre ss. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1843 1 1. 293 To make 
England . . the arbitress of Europe. x8s6 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey vii. ii. 393 The arbitress of fashion is one who is al- 
lowed to be singular, in order that she may suppress singu- 
larity. 

Arbitriment, obs. form of Arbitrament. 
Arbitror, -our, earlier forma, of Ahbitrer. 
tArbitry. Obs. Forms: 4-6 arbitre, 5 ar- 
bytre, -try. 5 7 arbetrie, 6-7 arbitrle, 7 -ry. 

( Two words : 1. Arbitre (e mute), a. OF. arbitre 
.. arbitrium judgement, will ; a. Arbitrie, -y, later 
ad. L. arbitri-um (cf. ministry). In 15th c. the 
spelling arbitre might represent either, as in cite, 
citie , city . OF. had also a rare arbitrie .] 

1. Power to choose or act ; own will or pleasure ; 
arbitrary will. 

c 1374 Ciiaucer Booth, v. sis. 156 To distroien . . J>o fredome 
of oure arbitre ‘ bat is to seyn of oure fro wille. Cax- I 

ton Cato Ev, His free wyllo and lybcralle arbytre for to 
doo hit or not. 1337 l "slit. Chr. Man B vj b. At his owne 
godly wyl, arbitre and dispensation. 1849 Skldkn Laws 0/ 
Eng. 1. xxii. (1739) 40 Their rule .. was made not by the 
arbitry of the General, but by Parliament. 

2. Arbitration. 

*838 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. >39 Thuir richlis bayth on 
arbetrie wes done. *S8a 8 Hist. Janies VJ. (1804) 89 To 
putt thair mater in arbitrie. 1609 Skkne Reg. May. ao 
Arbitrie i9 ane lawfull deid of persons contendand. 

3. Decision, sentence, award. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 75 He sold that arbytre disclar. 
c 1615 Chapman Odyss. xi. 738 Though arbitry Of all a court 
of war pronounc'd it mine. 

Arblaet, -er, variants of Arbalest, -eh, -rb. 
f Arbolare, V. Obs. rare— l . [a. Sp. arbolar 
'to make a stand as pikemcn' (Minsheu 1623), f. 
arbol L. arbor tree.] (See quot.) 

1398 Barret Theor, Warres 111. i. 36 How to arbolare or 
aduance his pike, that is ; to rearo his pike vpright against 
his right shoulder, and, etc 

Arbolist, obs. f. Herbalist and Arborist. 
Arbor 1 (a\ibai). Mech. Also 7 arber, 8 arbre. 
[*• F. arbre tree, also axis or principal piece of 
a wheel or machine ; subseq. assimilated to L. arbor.] 
a. The main support or beam of a machine (e.g. of 
a crane or windmill) ; b. The axle or spindle on 
which a wheel revolves, esp. in clocks and watches. 
{Cf. axle-tree.) Arbors buck : (see quot.) 

1639 Leak Waterworks s8To the Arber of the said Pinion 
there shall be a Wheel having 3a Teeth. >7x7*51 Cham- 
bers CycL s. v. Creme, The modem crane consists of several 
members . . the principal whereof is a strong perpendicular 
beam, or arbor. S799 Pullkin in PkiL Trans. LI. 97 Two 
wheels . . fixed upon one common arbre. sBmCraio A rbor • 
okttek . . a chuck, consisting merely of a snindle. generally 
made of metal, projecting from the mandril of the lathe, 
used la turning and polishing rings, hollow cylinders, eta 


*•87 Dsnison Clocks 4 Locks 4 The prolonged arbor of the 
centre wheel 

II Arbor 8 (iubpi). The Latin word for 'tree, 1 
used as part of various names in Sot., Chew., 
etc.; as in Sot. arbor Judre, the Judas tree 
(Cents siliquastrum) ; in Chem, arbor Dianas, the 
arborescent or tree-like appearance formed upon the 
introduction of mercury into a solution of nitrate 
of silver ; arbor Batumi, the similar precipitate 
formed when a piece of zinc is put into a solution 
of acetate of lead ; Arbor Vita, q.v. 

t88f Worlidox Syst. Agric. (x68x) zoo As Arbor-Juda, 
Laburnum, etc. 174s Com/L Pam.. Piece 11. iil 36a Tnuts- 
plant the Arbor Judic. 

Arbor, variant spelling of Arbour. 
Arboraoeoiui (aibdrfifas), a. [f. prec. + -aci- 
ous.1 Of tree-like or wooded character. 

>848 H. Miller Pint Impress, ix. (1857) 139 A sequestered 
arboraceous lane. >875 Schmidt Dete. 4 Darw. 78 Palms 
and arboraceous plants. 

t A*rboraga, Obs. rare-', [f. Arboub+-aoe.] 
A work or structure of arbours. 

>897 World in Moon (N.) The scene, an arborago of palms 
and laurels, consisting of nine arches. 

Arboral (a*jb6r41), a. [f. L. arbor 4 - -AL 1 .] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, trees; * Arboreal i . 

>857 Tomlinson Renan's Dis/. 150 All suaveolent flowers 
whether herbal . . or arbustal, or arboral. >887 Atkenerum 
b6 Oct. 541/3 This tree . . has . . very little arboral character. 

Arborary (fi jbdr&ri), a. rare. [ad. L. arbor dri - 
us, f. arbor tree : see -aryJ * jwee. 

1856 in Blount Glossogr. x88x Elwes tr. Pinto's Africa 
I. iiL 54 The soil is granitic, and the arboraiy vegetation 
luxuriant. 

t Arbora*tor. Obs. rare . [a. L. arbordtor 
(Pliny), n. of agent L *arbord-re to cultivate trees.] 
One who attends to the culture of trees. 

>884 Evxlyn Sylva 78 Our ingenious Arborator (would] 
frequently incorporate . . the Arms and Branches of some 
young and flexible Trees which grow in consort. 
Arboreal (aib5*Tfil), a. [f. L. arbore-HS (f. 
arbor tree) + -alV ] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, trees. 

a *887 Cowlev Of Plants *01 Young colonies of Trees thou 
dost replace I’ th* empty realms of our arboreal race. >870 
H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv.68 Where the pine forms tne 
sole arboreal vegetation. 

2. Connected with, haunting, or inhabiting trees. 
1834-43 Southey Doctor eexv. <D.) A vivid feeling con- 
nected with his arboreal existence. 1885 Wood Homes 
without Hands xii. 946 Arboreal ants, which make their 
nests among the branches. 

Arboreal! (aibO-T/An), a . [see -an.]* prec. 

1B37 Howitt Rur. Life vi. viii, An aerial, arboreAn lodge. 

Arboroon* (aibS^-ribs), a. [f. as prec. 4- -out).] 

1. Abounding in trees, wooded. 

1684 Evri.yn Sytva (177O) 604 'lliose arboreous amenities 
and plantation of woods. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Sckm. 
(1858) 1G6 That arboreous condition of our country. 

2. - Arboreal. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rf. 08 They surely speake 
probably who make it [/. e. misseltoe] an arboreous ex- 
crescence. *753 Chambfrs CycISupp. s.v., The Arboreous 
bird, by whichho means, the barnacle. 1833 Btackw. Mag. 
XXXIV. 980 Their [Cigalas'] arboreous disposition. 

3. ^Arborescent. 

*783 Chambfrs Cycl. Supp. s.v., An Arboreous cloud . . a 
cloudy meteor resembling the appearance of a tree. 177a 
Forster in Phil. Trans. LXI1. 58 The plant .. is arbore- 
ous, with small leaves. 1845 Lindlky Sch. Hot. vL (1858)76 
Leaflets ovate. Stem arboreous. 

Arboreice (Oibdre s\ v. rare. [ad. L. arbor esc- 
Ire to grow into a tree, f. arbor tree.] To assume 
the appearance of a tree ; to branch like a tree. 

1804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. 6 The arteries ar- 
boresco copiously upon the reticular coat. 

Arbore*O03lce (tlibfirescns). [f. next: see 
•noe.] Tree-like growth or formation. Also fig. 

sBjflR. Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 98 The nmxy arbores- 
sence of his verbiage. 1883 W. Gibson in Harper’s Mag., 
Jan. 19a ’Mid stony arborescence submarine. 

Arborescent (OJ bore-sent), a. [ad. L. arbo- 
rcscent-em, pr.pple. of arborese-Ire : see Arboresck 
and -KNT.l 

1. Tree- like in growth ; approaching the size of 
a tree, or having a woody stem. 

1875 Grew A not. Trunks u | 39 Examples of Trees or 
Arborescent Plants. 1845 Darwin Voy. Hat. xi. 344 A 11 ar- 
borescent grass, very like a bam I >00. 1859 Tknnent Ceylon 
II. ix. vil 553 Coco-nut palms and arborescent mimosas. 

2. Tree-like in general appeamnee, or in the 
arrangement of parts ; branching like a tree. 

1879 7 > A/V. Collect. XII. 8 A Clift allinterwovcn with Ar- 
borescent Marchasites. >7 88 Pennant Brit . Zool. VI. 67 
(Toil) Asterixs arborescent with five rays. 1773 Ellis iu 
Phil. Trans. LXVI. 1 7 The arborescent figures of the Cor- 
nish native copper. s88s Mivaxt Cat 933 An arborescent 
network of veins, 
b. in Arch. (See quot.) 

>849 Freeman Arckit. 060 Not growing out of their sup- 
port as in the arborescent Gothic. >851 Buskin Stones 
Von. I. xxl $ 97 All good ornamentation is thus arborescent, 
as it were, one class of it branching out of another and sus- 
tained by it. 

e. fig. Manifoldly branching. 

>887 E. Burr Ecce Ceelum vL 167 God whose unity is 
arborescent with endless varieties of beauty and power. 


AvborrsMaUy. p. prec. + - it*.] in 

wrborewentmuuMr; like .tree or its runl/icatioa. 

1847-9 Todd CycL Anat. k Phye. XV. 34V* The caniculi 
[Arojdistributedarhorescentiy. 

Azboreeque (8ibAre*sk), a. ran, [f- Arbor 
4- -RaquB.] Artistically tree-like. 
s88x Eng. Home 187 Them beautUUl modellings and ar* 
boresque chasings. 

Arboret 1 (K'ibdret). arch. [f. L. arbor tree 4- 
-et : cf. It. alboretto, alberttto , Fr. arbre/.] A 
little tree, a shrub. 

1596 SfKNSER K 0. 11. vl xa No srboreU with painted 
blossomes drest. 1887 Milton P. L. ix. 435 Among thick* 
wov'n Arborets anil Flours. sBog Southey Modoc in Ant, 
x, The kingdom o'er all trees and arborets. 
t ATboiret 2 . Obs. [ad. L. arbor M-um, see 
next : cf. It. alboreto, Florio ; or a dim. of arbor, 
Arbour.] A grove, shrubbery ; arbour. 

x6o4 Edmonds Observ. Carson Comm. 94 Pleasant places 
for the refreshing of wearied spirits, gardens, groues, walkes, 
riuers, and arborets. s6ta Drayton Polyotb, xix. (1748) 333 
Dainty summer bowers and arboreta 
li Arboretum (ftiborPtftm). PI. -a. [L. arbor*. 
turn a place grown with trees, f. arbor tree.] A 
place devoted to the cultivation and exhibition of 
rare trees ; a botanical tree-garden. 

183B Loudon Arboretum it Prut. Brit., Collecting trees 
from a distance., to assemble them in one plantation or ar- 
boretum. 1889 Stack's Guide to Devon 168 Amid the mama 
of its Arboretum, its glorious pinery, etc. 

Arborioal (ajbfriksi), a. rare. [f. L. arbor tree 
+-ioal. (Not on L. anal.)] ^A rboral, Arboreal i. 
c 1650 Howell Lett. IV. xxlii, The whole bulk of that 
Arborical Discourse. 1696 Brookhouse Temple Op. 54 
That the Arborical Reign may be Establish'd [fsa. lv. 13J. 
x86x Clar. Bromley Worn. Wand. 4 A sugar plantation., 
did not make so pleasing an impression as other new arbo- 
rical acquaintances. 

Arborioole (ajlyriksrt), a. rare. [a. F. arbo- 
ricole , f. L. arbor tree 4- -cola inhabiting.] Inhabit- 
ing or haunting trees. 

>874 Couxs Birds N.-W. 301 [Burrowing Owls] . .consti- 
tute a notable exception to the general rule of arborioole 
habits in this family. 

ArboriOTdtural (frjbdri,ktrltUiriLl), a. [f. 
next 4- -AL 1 .] Pertaining to arboriculture. 

1871 M. Collins Mrq.lt Merck. I. 6 Looking after matters 
agricultural, arboricultural, ornithological. 188a Pall Mall 
G. 10 Aug. 5/3 Attractive to the arboricultural mind. 

Arborionlture laib6ri,k» hiai). [f. L. arbor 
tree 4 -cultura tending.] The cultivation of trees 
and shrubs for use or ornament. 

>834 Lou dom i title) Encyclopaedia of Gardening, compris- 
ing . . Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture. 1870 A 
Adams Nile Valley 117 The asperities of climate [in Malta] 
might be very much modified by arboriculture. 

Arboriculturist (-kzrlti&rist). [f. prec. 4- 
-I8T.1 One who practises arboriculture. 

i8ag in Lockhart Seett (x8m) VII. 394 Sir W. Is. .a most 
zealous agriculturist and arboriculturist especially. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xii. 059 The Batoka, the only arbori- 
culturists in the country, rear native fruit trees. 

Arboriforxn (&\ib6ri,fj?jm, ajbp-ri-), a. [f. L. 
arbor tree 4 - -(i)form.] - Arborescent a. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 976 Arboriform in shape. 

Arborist (4\ib6rist). [In 1 6th c. a. F, arbo- 
rists, now refashioned as herboriste : see Littre, 
and cf. Arbour. In later use f. L. arbor tree 4* -1ST ; 
so in mod.F.; arbolist was after Sp. arbol tree.1 
fa. A keener of a ‘herber,* a herbalist (obs.), 
b. A scientific student or cultivator of trees. 

*57 * I.vte Dodoens 13 Some Arboristes do call it [Anthyllis] 
Glnudiola. Howell Dodona's Grove xx The Mul- 

berry, which tne Arbolhts observe to be long in begetting 
. . hL buds. 1848 W. Lawson Ore A. 4^ Card. 111. L (x688) a 
Most of our great Arborists plant Apricocks, Cherries, and 
Peaches by a wall. S755 in Johnson. 1883 R. Hutchison 
Trans. Hxghl. QAgricTSoc. XV. 35 l*he intelligent arborist. 

Arborisation (&ub5i?iz?i Jon), [n. of action 
f. next: see -tion.] The production of a tree- 
like appearance, a. Min. and Chcm. A tree-like 
formation in the aggregation of crystals, as in den- 
dritic silver ore, or in the markings of agates, etc. 
b. Anat. A tree-like appearance produced by the 
distension or injection of capillary vessels. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat . I. 448 Agates that present ar- 
boroations. 1800 Henry Efit. Chcm. (18081 993 A beauti- 
ful arborization of reduced silver. 1878 A. Hamilton Nero. 
Dis. 77 The internal surface of the dura mater was fur- 
rowed by capillary arborization. 

Arboriss (&‘ib6raiz), v. [f. L. arbor tree + 
-ize ; cf. F. arborisl.] To make tree-like, to give 
the appearance of a tree. Perhaps only in ppl. adj. 

1847 Craig, Arborised, Applied to agates which have Che 
ramified appearance of plants, due to the infiltration of 
water charged with metallic oxides. m 

Arbors US (iubfiras), a. [f. L. arbor tree 4- 
-OUR.] Of, belonging to, or consisting of trees. 

>887 Milton P. L. v. 137 From under shadle arborous 
roof. 1798 Coleridge To G. Coleridge , Old boughs. That 
hang above us in an arborous roof. s8Bx Athenaum eg 
June 854 The floral and arborous forms. 

t Arbor Tins ( J.), arbor (I arbour) wind. Obs. 
name of the Sarsaparilla, 
sggs Turner Herbal il 141 The smoth smllax . . may be 
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called ia English Arbor wi nde ..Thye doth also wind it self 
•bouM Iran. |Ct 1745 Aasuanvi.) 

^[Artor lito (fluftpi vai-t f). [L.;-tree of 

L Iw, Popular name of several evergreen skmbt 
of the genus 'I'huja, N.O. Conifer*. 

sffe Evelyn .SWan (size) IL 40 This tree (Thuya) by some 
allied Arbor ViUe . . In of i hardy green all ihe winter. 
iMd Ruskiw Mod. Paint. V. vi. U. 1 9 la aome ambiguous 
Ircniu the arbor vitm) there Is no proper stem to die outer 


2 . Pkys. The arborescent appearance of a longi- 
tudinal section of the cerebellum. 

*toe Carlisle in PhlL Trans. XCI. 14a The Intermixture 
of the cortical and meduOary substance* form the appear- 
ance called Arbor vitm tNe In Syd Sac. Lex. 
t ATbory, sb. Ohs. [See the separate senses.] 
1 . Growth of trees or shrubs; timber, wood, con- 
pice. [a. OF. arboiria, ' pousse d’arbres* Godefj 
iatf Mauxdkv. xxiv. 956 lu that Contrce is but Lytllle 
Arbanre. c 144a Marts Arth. 3043 Enhorilde with arborye 
and alkyos trace. 

( 2 . — Abboub. [An assimilation of that to words 
in -OBT, or -bt. C f. also It. arborata * an arbor or 
bowro of boughs or trees* (Florio 1598), of which 
the Fr. equivalent would be arborlcS 
the Hakluyt Vey. (181.1) 111. 333 Their hounee are made 
of round pole* .. ee is need in many erborie* in ourgarden*. 
sigS Knnnrrr Par. Am/ if. ix. 6v> Sheds or Arbories, made 
up with btanchee and boughs of trees. 

8. A place where trees ore cultivated ; an orchard. 
[App. f. L. arbor after words like rectory, armory .] 
im D. I aa > yd Voy. Li/s 06 Yon celestial arbory, where 
fruits Ambrosial blush unfading tints, 
t ATbory. a. 06 s. rare [ad. L. arborius, 
variant of arboreus.] m Arboreal. 

*§ye Bouewell Armaria u. n8b, Ho beareth Acme, iij. 
Gees arborie DargenL [Cf. Anatifkbouo.] 

Arbour, -or (ft jboil. Forms : see under the 
separate senses. [This word has undcigone great 
change of form and signification. Grig. ( \h)erber t 
a. Ah . ( h)trbcr % OF. (A yrbier, a place covered with 
grass or herbage, a garden of herbs L. herbarium 
a collection of herbs, f. herba grass, herb: see 
-ABiov. Erbcr became arber by a change that was 
frequent with -tr before a cons. ( cf. harb, arb , 
yarb t obs. or dial, forms of herb itself ; also arber, 
harbour , carve , starve, farm , etc., and the spoken 
forms of clerk, sergeant, Derby , Hartford \ Cher- 
i veil ) ; a id arber was in 1 6th c. written arbour , -or, 
in accordance with the common scribal interchange 
of -er, -our, -or (cf. arbiter, -our, sailer, -our, -or). 

(These phonetic and graphic changes were facilitated by 
tne chance of sense, as the word ceased to be associated 
with kerb: the final acceptance of arbour % arbor, was prob- 
ably aided by the natural tendency to connect It with L. 
arbor tree, or It. arborata bower. Hecice, from **550, there 
was a tendency to distinguish korbmr and arbour, restrict- 
ing the latter to senses 3. a, Lbvtks Manip. (1570) lias 4 An 
Arboure, arboretum ; an Harbours, « virotum, Aerbaretum ' ; 
also, • Harbours, keepitium.’ This last word has also been 
supposed by tome to have influeaced the form of arbour \ 
but of this there Is no trace. Occasional instances of con* 
fusion between arbour and harbour are merely the mistakes 
of individuals.] 

fL A plot of ground covered with gross or turf ; 
a garden lawn, or • green.' Forms: 4-5 erber(©, 
hnrberfo. Obs 

c i3ag A. E. Allii . P. A. p Allas I 1 leste hyr In on erbere, 
pure grease to grounde hit fro me yot. Ibid. A. 38, I cn- 
tred (n )>at erber grene.. 57, 1 felle vpon ]»at floury fla}L 
c 1380 Sir Font mb. 1773 Faste har-by was he, Sittynge on a 
grene erber. c 1400 Rowland 4 Ot. 994 Greses brognte hat 
us, pat srodd sett in hie awenn herbere. a 1460 Medulla 
Gram., Pint nut, locus / ascuaiis vinns, a gree-jerd, or an 


t 2 . A garden of herbs or flowers; a flower- 
garden ; a flower-bed. Forms: 3-5 erber(e, 3-6 
Herbert e, 5 eerblr, erbare, 6 herbour. Obs. 

njeo K. A lit . 331 Hcrbes he tok in an herber, And 
stamped heom In a morter. 1330 R. Bsunnr Chron. 280 
Pride in pes es nettille in herbere, pa rose is myghtlcs, her 
nettille spredis oucr fcr. C up hymns to \ Irg. (1867) 6 
Marie hat art flour of alle. As roose in eerbir so reedl 
c 143$ Terr. Portugal 1968 Uppon the low . . An erber 
wrought with m Annus bond. With heibis that were good. 
c 148a Caxtdm Vocab. Fug. 4 Fr. in Promp. Par v. 141 
Richer the carter shall ledc dong on my land whan it shall 
be ered, end on aiy herber (F. cour/ils- cottage garden] 
whan it shall be doluen. sgso Ortas Vocab. in Promp. 
Parv. 14 1 Herbarium , an herber, vbi crescuui kerbs , vet 
vbi habundaut, or a gaidyn. 1948 H all CM mu Hsu. VIII, 


an. sain P. P. 141 A quadrant stage where on waa an herber 
1 of roaes .tallies, and all other flowers curiously wrought. 


full 


lull ui fUKiiiyiuca, «rru mi uuicr iivwvis vmiuusiy wiuuhhu 

1378 Lmt Dodoens 636 She threw herself into a bed or 
herbour of prickley Roses. 

f8. A garden of fruit-trees, an orchard. [Cf. 
orchard:— OE. wyrt-geard, i.e. herb-yard, and F. 
verger :— L. viriddrium , i.e. a 'green.* Orchards 
wete usually formed on grass.] Forms: 4-6 erb- 
nr(e, herber(e, 5 erbor(e, 6 arbro, arber, arbour. 

1377 Lamm. P. PL B. xvi. it pat fVute . . groweth ia a gar- 
dyne, hot god made hymseiuen . . Herte hatte be herber 
\v.r. erberl bat it in groweth. a 14*0 Thom. Ercetdoums 
(1875) 177 Scon, leda hym intill a faire herbere [a r. erbare] 
Where flute wOS growend gret plentee; Pore and appill, 
both ryppe hay were. The date, and ala the danuwee, etc. 
« 4 *g Lvoa rytgr. Semis (1I59) 63 He aaw syttyuge voder 




1 haifrer, a wonder foyrs 
, as 1 w 


a e8 In the garden, ns 1 wen s, Wan 
— — Aod in the arber was a tie. tgb 
wAh. A $ao Am mibaar. Arboretum, Vue pare dartres. 

Trees or shrubs, such at the vine, trained on 
math or trellis- work ; espaliers. Forms : 5 
r, 6 harbor, -or, -oar, 6-7 harbour, arbour, 
in Heath Grocerd Camp. (1889) 6 For oosteges of the 
8*rfly«a 4* id and .. for making of dm Erber, carvyng 

--deviser of the Kiages harbors & plantes of grafts. 1363 
Mvia Arts Gordon, (mp *3 Tbe herbers either straight 
"■wring ns or dee vaulted or dose oner the heed, like to 
the vine herbers now a daies made, riqf Gaob tract Ind 
xviiL (1653) >>3 Excellent grapes.. not planted like vine- 
yefds, but growing up ia harbours. 

8 . A bower or shady retreat, of which the sides 
and roof are formed by trees and shrubs closely 
planted or intertwined, or of lattice- work covere d 
with climbing shrubs and plants, as ivy, vine, etc. 
Forms : 4 6 orbor(o, herbere, 5 horbier, erbor, 
arbro, 5-6 arbor, 6 harbor, harbor, harbour, 
arboure (all obs.), 6- arbour, arbor. 

(The original characteristic of the * arbour* seems to have 
been the floor and * benches' of herbage ; in the modem idea 
mnee 16th c. at least) the leafy covering is the prominent 

*1330 JfW Patents 1788 In Kgardyn to plete, To bi-hold 
he aetres ft be herberes so fhire. rnjfeg Chaucxx L. G. W. 
903 A litd herber \Bodlsy MS. erber) that I have. That 
benched was on turves fremh ygrave. e 1400 Flower 4 Lee/ 
64 And shapia was this herber, rofe and all, As is a pretty 
Mrlour. [See the flill description of tbia herber , with ita 
close-shaven turf, thick hedge, etc.l 1460 Pol. Eel. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 36 In an herbier made ful plcsantly Thei restid 
them. 1508 Mobs Hsrrsyn 11. Wkn. 177/a We walked into 
a gardlne. And . . sitting in an arber beganne to go forth 
in our matter. (Cf. 047/1 Sitting down in an herber.] 114s 
Thomas Hitt. Jtalis 0 Voder Uie fresshe herbers, hedges 
and boo was. . they triumph in as muche pleasure as male be 
imagined, sagg Lamrham Let. (1871) e A goodlie Chase . . 

with manie delectabL fresh and vmbragioous 


Boow(r]*, Arberx, Seats, and walks, sago Ltly Euphuss 
(Arb.) 361 Silting in an h erbor. 1563 Hvu. Arte Garden. 
(1593) *61 You may make a couer ouer them like to aa har- 
bour. 1997 Mqrlky l u trod. Music 70 Go and ait in yonder 
shadie Arbor, sggt Florio, Arborata, an arbor or bowre 


of boughs or trees. 

' promisini 


sea. 1884 Bukyan Pilgr. 11. 183 i 
ising much Refreshing to the Pile 
sugnt above-head, beautified will 


, An Aihor, 

Jgrims; for 

it was finely wrought above-head, beautified witli Greens. 
1817 Cole ai dor Sib. Leaves ( i86a> 224 Those hollies of them- 
selves a shape Aa of an arbour took. A dose, round arbour. 
1813 J.Thaciirr Jml. Amor. RavoL 944 We erected a large 
arbor, with the boughs of trees, sggo Imyard Nineveh 
viii. 178 Upon carpets spread under an arbour, formed by a 
wide-spreading vine. s§73 Browning Rod Cott. N.-Cap 
•31 Pulled down earthward, pegged and picketed, By to- 
piarv contrivance, till the tree Became an arbour, 
t b. A shaded or covered alley or walk. Obs. 
tSn Rickmtmd. IViUs f lav. (1853) S34. { g«ve ray so 
unto Almightie God, and my bodye to be buried within y* 
arbour on the north aide off the churche of Richmonde. 
1380 Uarrt A tv. A 521 An open galerie, arbour or walke, 
Paradromit. Ibid A 523 A works made of trees, bushes, 
bryern, or hearbes, with placet to aitie and walks in for 
pleasure, as they now make arboure*. Topiarium . 1300 
Greene Arcadia (1616) 17 The mountaine tops shall be thy 
morning walke, and the anadie Vollies thy euenings Arbour. 
1867 Milton P. L. iv. 696 Yon flourie Arbor*, yonder Allies 
green. Our walks at noon, with branches overgrown. 171a 
BuncELL Sped. No. 4x3 r 1 A Wilderness parted into Variety 
of Allies and Arbours. 

6. Comb., os arbour-maker , -wise. 

1847 Haward Crown Rev. 27 Arbor-maker, and planter of 
Trees. 1348 H all Chron. Hen. VIII. an. za (1809) 61 1 On the 
Mountaigne [artificial] was a place Harbcr wise, where the 
Herauklea were, a 1667 Gookin Mass. Hist. ColL I. 149 


Wigwams, built with small poles fixed in the ground, t 
and fastened together with barks of trees, oval or arbour- 
wine on the top. 

Arboiired (h-jbaid), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -MD*.] 
a. Placed in or os in an arbour, arched over as 
by an arbour; embowered, b. Furnished with 
arbours. 

zaps Sylvkbter Dm Bart at , Captainet 343 Whose horrid 
clifts below are hollowed And with two Forrests orbour'd 
s6so G. Fletchrr Christ’s Viet. 11. xlv, All 


the room about was arbourerl. 1839 Trnnrnt Ceylon 1 1 . 
vii. ii. 123 Arboured in the shades of these luxuriant groves, 
nestle the white cottages of the natives. 

Arbre, obs. form of Ahbtb. 

Arbuscle (fi’jb/Vl). [ad. L. arbuscula, dim. 
of arbor, arbos tree ; also, a tuft of feathers.] 

a. A dwarf tree ; a shrub of tree-like growth, 
b. A tuft of feathery cilia. 

1637 iu Pkys. Diet. 1831 Maocii.uvray tr. Rickard* » Rot. 
49 Arbuscles, when they are branched at their base and 
carry buds e. g. the If asel and Lilac. x86o EneycL Frit. 
XXL 996/z Medusidm . . their rims ornamented with fringes, 
furbelows, and arbuscles of such delicacy. 

Arbnacular (ubtrskidUU), a. ff. L. arbuscula 
4* -ar .1 Of or pertaining to arbuscles ; tufted. 

1847 in Cbaig. i860 EncyctErit. XXI. 983^ Arbuscular 


t Az > bU*st y sb. Obs.rar r— *. [uJ F. arbuste, ad. 
I., arbuslntm a plantation, in pLfntt, boughs ; in 
med.L. - arbuscula ; f. arbos, arbor tree.] A dwarf 
tree, a shrub. 

1898 Evelyn Fr. Gard (1673) 39 Arbusts, aod all riiruba 

tifblllti a. Obs. rane—K [a. F. arbuste-r, 


▲BOABtrCBRO. 


ad. L. arbustd-ra.] To plaal-wlfb trees ; Keaee, 
Arbuatad ppl. a. 

«8q| la CocRERRM. dkan R. Babon Cyprkm Acad. 34 

^a p fo a re rai poem fog of after damgl^dm EHsaaq 

f iflmiltfel, o. Obs. raro-K [L arbust-um 
(see Abbuot) 4- -ui,] Of or pertaining to Shrubs. 

tfigy [See Arbor al). 

t Arbu st&Ta f a Obs. [a. F. arbustif, -iva 
(Cotgr.\ ad. L. arbusilvtts planted with trees: 
see -ita] a, 'Of or belonging to shrubs or 
yonng tree* shrubby.' Blount (Hoasagr. 1656. b. 
Triteed or bound to a tree. 

iNf tr. Columella's Bk. Trees »v, This kind of vines we 
cad arbustive or arbour-vines. 

Arlmt# (i'jbiut). arch, or poet. Also 6 ~y 
orbnt. [ad. L. arbutus .] » Abbutua. Also attrib. 

sggx Turner Herbal [136b) 41 The fruite of the avhut tree. 
1897 Drydem Virr. Georg. 11. 96 'The thln-leav'd Arbuta 
Haala Grails recovea m£s6 Lomop. To a Child id. In foil- 
ing, clutched the wild anatt *86 8 Coninoton Mnoid 
xl 368 Weave . . Of oaken branch and orbute spray Afonacal 
bier. 

Arbntoan (oibid tAn), a. ran - 1 . [£ L. ar- 
bute-us + -an,] Of arbutns ; made of arbutus wood. 

«in6 Evelyn Virgil {T.) Arbutean harrows. 

H ArbHtU (fi'jbiwtifo). [L. arbutus or arbitus.l 
A genus of evergreen shrubs and trees (N.O. Eri- 
caceae). The name belonged originally, and is still 
usually applied, to the species Arbutus Unado, or 
Strawberry Tree, a native of the south of Europe, 
long established in the south-west of Ireland, and 
commonly cultivated for ornamental purposes. 

sms Turner Herbal (1568) 41 Arbutus may b« called is 
engUahe strawbery tne. 167a Petty PoL A mat. 374 That 
part of Kerry. . where the arbutus groweth in great quan- 
tity. X73ja Mas. Delany Autobug. III. zaz The arbutus 
bears fruit and flowers at the same time. 1877 Mas. H. 
Kino Ugo Fasti vi. Brushwood of myrtle, heath, and ar- 
butus. With here and there a solitary pine. 

Arbytall, obt. form of Orbital. 

Arbytar, -tress, obs. forms of Arbiter, etc. 

Aro (aik). Forms : 4-7 ark(e, 6 aroke, 6- ore. 
[a. OF. arci—L. arcum (nom. arcus) bow, arch, 
curve] 

L Part of the circumference of a circle or other 


curve. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid 111. Introd., Rijjht lines subtended 
to arkes in circles. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLV 1 I. 64 Any aro 
described by the revolving body. 1871 C. Davies Metric 
Host. 1. <8 The French Government . . measured a degree of 
the arc of a meridian on the earth’s surface. 

b. transf. or/fg. 

1643 Milton Divorce vL (1851) 33 One of the highest arks 
that human contemplation circling upwards, can make. 
1805 Southey Modoc in A xt. vn. The Briton* shrunk Beyond 
its arc cf motion. 187s Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. vii. 97 The 
circle of human nature, then, is not complete witliout the 
arc of the emotions. 

2 . spec, in A sir. The part of a circle which a 
heavenly body appears to pass through above 
{diurnal arc) or below {nocturnal arc) the horizon. 
The earliest use in Eug. Also fig. 

” 3 * Chaucer Merck. T. *51 Parkmnned hath the sonne 
bis ark diourne. c 1391 — Aitrvl. 11. vii, Tak ther thin ark 
of the day. The remenant of the bordure vnder the Orisonte 
is the ark of the nyhL 11490 Lydg. Bockas l xjl < 1*154’ 39 a. 
As faire as Phebus shinetn in his arke. 1 1390 Marlow* 
a ad Pi. Tamburl. ml ii. The stars fix'd in the Southern arc. 
2787 Bonnycastle Astrotu 428 Nocturnal arc is that space 
or the heavens which the sun apparently describes from the 
time of his setting to the time of his rising. 1878 Geo. Eliot 
ColL Breafi/. 57a Say, tha small arc of Being we call man 
Is near iu mergence. 

9 . A band or belt contained between parallel 
curves ; anything presenting this form optically or 
superficially, e.g. the rainbow (F. arc-en-ciel), the 
brass arc of a quadrant on which the degrees ate 
marked off, etc. 

284a H. Moan Song 0/ Soul n. 1. vu. xx, The higher causes 
of that coloured Ark. 1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. zso 
The quadrant . . we found much tarnished, especially the 
arc. 163s Brewster Newton (1835) 1 . vii. 161 He describes 
the Arcs and circles of colours. 

+ 4 . An arch. (Cf. Ft. arc de triomfihe.) Obs. 

1363 Shuts Archil. E iiii a, The nrke triumphant of 
Seuerua. 187s Milton P. R. iv. 37 Statues and 1 rophees, 
end Triumphal Area. 173s Pora Mar. Ess. 11. 30 Turn area 
of triumph to a garden-gate. 

6 . Electr. The luminous bridge formed between 
two carbon poles, when they are separated by a 
small air space, and a powerful current of electri- 
city is sent through them. Often attrib. 

s8az Sir H. Davy in PkiL Trans . 497 The poles were con- 
nected by charcoal ao as to make an arc, or column of elec- 
trical light. s88n J. Gordon Ktectr. Lighting 69 In ore 
bunpa . . the resistance which converts the current into heat, 
is that of the heated air between tha ends of two carbon rods. 

0 . transf. in Pkys. Circuit, round. 

itaH. Sprncxr PsyehaL (1672) 1 . 1. ii. 42 The nervous arc 
. . consists of the afferent nerve . . the ganglion corpuscle to 
which Its central extremity ram, and the efferent nerve 
thence issuing. 

Aro, obi. form of Are. 

I iiwbltm pukib«>frw)- [Sp.]-mw»- 
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AraabuaAnr, ota. form of HABOommstNU. 

ImAi (auc/^d), fa. Fr. arcade 4 an arch 
or half a oircle ' Cotgr., lad. It. a rrate 4 an arch of 
a bridia a bending* Florio, mcd.L. aredta an 
arch, 1 L It. «/r-e bow, arch; aee •ad*.] 

ti. A molted place, open at one or both aides; 
an arched opening or recess in a wall. Ok. 

(dOBmni DkryKk Unto 8 Nor., lathearcado. .stand 
as etatues of great price.) ijh H. Wauou Vertm’s AuecsL 
Paint. (17861!. 167 T!» application of loggias, arcade*. 
tetTmaem and fNgh ts oT steps, at different ftagea of a budding. 
1981 W Amu Hist. KidSSgtm 6 On tire opposite aide is 
a mull arcade or receptacle for holy wafer. sflsf Nichol- 
bon Pmct. Build. gk Arcade. an apartnra in a wail with ao 
arched head; alio, a range of apertures with arched heads. 
{Sea 3.) 

i 'A continued areh* (J.); a passage arched 
over; a walk fonned by a succession of arches 
having a common axis, and supported on columns 
or shafts. Also applied to an avenue similarly 
arched over by trees or Aruba ; and extended to 
any covered avenue, esp. one with rows of shops 
or stalls on one or both sides. 

1731 Pora Mor. Ess . 11. 35 Shall call the winds thro* long 
Arcades to roar, s8ig Wordsw. I Vh. Dm iv. 45 And shades 
Of treUis-work in long arcades, itaa T. Allen Autig. 
Lend, IV. 30a A passage, with a range of shops on each side, 
called Burlington Arcade, which, .fi one of tne most foshion- 
able promenades, tig Ruskim Serf. Lamps ii. § 15 Pictured 
landscapes at the extremities of alleys and arcades. iflfla 
Thackeray Four Georges iii. <49 A garden, with trim lawns, 
green arcades and vistas of classic statues. 

8. Arch. A series of arches on the same plane : 
*a series of arches, either open or closed with 
masonry, supported by columns or piers.* Parker 
Gloss. Arch. * In mediaeval architecture, an orna- 
mental dressing to a wall, consisting of colonnettes 
supporting moulded arches.' Gwilt. ( — F .arcature.) 

173s 1807 J. Castes Auc. Archil. Eng. I. ao Arcade on 
the third story of the keep of Rochester castle . . In ftha 
third story the wall is cut through by four magnificant 
arches. 18*3 [See >]. sSjo R. Stuart, Diet. Arch.. Arcade. 


arches. sisjISeei]. 1830 R. Stuast, Diet. Arch.. Arcade. 
a series of apertures or recesses with arched ceilings or 
soflcis. The use of this word is very vague and indefinite. 
s8|o Rusjun St rv. Larnge v. 9 ta In the uppermost arcade 
. . the arches, the same in number as those below, are narrower 
than any of the facade. s86i Pas us Goth. Archil. (*874) u 
iii. 67 The small Arcades < . are frequently used as decora- 
tions of the walla 

Arcade (aik?»d), v. [t prec. sb.] To furnish 
with, or form into, an arcade. Hence Aroadsd ppl. a. 

*805 W. Taylor in Amu Rev . HI. 6s Along arcaded court. 
1S60 All Y. Round No. 46. 457 In Staniboul, as In London, 


>g«7 Boo— Aw, Hmtth JW. a Tba oabak— and 
Aacbana edanoe af pbyricke. s— Locrime v. iv. *87 Have 
1 b e wr ay ed thy arcana money? iM Cuowoaiw /atoll. 
Spot, Fret, To Rarest the Are— Mysteries of Atheism. 
mMK. Goaaaio icndmtyq'Dac. 337 Walking in the arcane 

Arcaaltc, synonym of Aphtbitautb. 
t Aawraia, aroma*. Ok. [a. F. arcanne 
1 radio, red chaulkc, red oaker,' Cotgr., prob. atl. 
+Ortarma, variant of It. mlcamem or Sp oleoma : see 
Alcanna. Alkanbt .1 a kind of red chalk used 
by carpenters for marking timber. 

■781 Chambers CycL Supp. sSle Syd. Sac. Lex.. Arcaaae. 
a synonym of red ochre. 

I Aroftiuua (axkfiafai). Usually in pi arcana 
(aik/infc). [U neat, of adj. arednus (see Aroanb) 
used snbst In 17 -i8tb c. the pi. form aroma was 
oocas. treated as sing, with pi. ananas.} 

1 . A hidden thing ; a mystery, a profound secret, 
ire Sandys Euro*. Spec. (163a) *38 The Arcana of thoea 
their ineffable crossings and convertings, ttfad D'Ewsa in 


sBegw. 1 avlor in Amu Rev. III. 6s A long arcaded court. 
*860 All Y. Round No. 46. 457 In Staniboul, as In London, 
e bazaar means an arcaded covered walk, mi A. B. Hore 
Fug. Cathedr. 10 ih C. vi. aai That expanse [of wall) may 
be arcaded, ana if the arcading-shafts are of coloured 
materials, so much the better. 

Arcadian (aikFidilln), o.l and sb. [f. L. Area - 
di-us if. Gr. 'hpuabla a mountainous district in the 
Peloponnesus, taken as the ideal region of rural 
contentment) ■»• -an.] A. adj. Belonging to Arca- 
dia ; ideally rami or rustic. B. sb. An ideal rustic. 

1590 T. Watson Mtlib. 49 Let Arcadians altogether sing a 
woeful 1 song. 1667 Milton P. L. xj. 139 Charm’d with Ar- 
cadian pipe. >730 Golusic. Polite Loam, iv, The wits even 
of Rome are united into a rural group of nymphs and * wains 
under the appellation of modern Arcadian*, step Southey 
OL Newman vi. Wka. X. 317 Peopling some Arcadian soli- 
tude With human ansels. 

ArndiBft, «$[f. Aboadb + -IAN.] Of, per- 
taining to, or furnished with arcades. 

>870 Disrabu Lothair Ixix. 369 An arcadian square flooded 
with light. s88o DetiH Net in 17 Apr. a/3 Scheme for ex- 
tend inx Arcadian London. 

Arofo'diaaim. [f. Arcadian o.i + -ism.] 
Ideally simple rusticity, pastoral simplicity. 

>Sa4 D’Israeu Cur. Lit. <1866) 4*9/1 That Shenstone not 
only ‘affected that arcadiaaiam.* 1890 Masson Brit. 
Novelists iv. as6 A spirit of lyrical pathos, and of poetical 
Arcadian ism. 

Aroa'diaaly, adv. [f. as prec. + «Lt*.] In 
accordonoe with Arcadian manners or ideas. 

s88a Froudb Carlyle II. viL 19a If Arcadianlv given, he 
might fancy the yellow buttercups were ssphodeL 

Aresdlu| (aikA diq'l, vbl. sb. [f. Arcade v. + 
-INO 1 .] cotter. Architectural ornament consisting 
of arcades (aee Aboadb sb. 3). 

»fi#9 F skkn an A rchit. spo Towers . . enriched with dreading. 
186s A. B. Hops Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C. vl. tax The back 
s pac es of the arcading may bo diapered in relief, tinted or 
stencilled. 

Aroado, obs. form of Aboadb : aee -ado. 
Arosdy (ftokfidi). peel. [ad. L. Arcadia : — 
Arcadian.] 

sggo T. Watson Mielib. 363 Diana aatchleme Qneene of 
Arcadia sfigs Tennyson /* Afaw.xxtiL R4 To many a flute 
of Aicady. 

Aroittll (nikA'nil), a. [f. L. aredn-ut (aee 
next) + -al! ] Of arcane character; mysterious 
dim. 

c alal Sommer Lift Cmrr. (zflyo) V. j66 Sunk ia arcaaal 
ages and in night 

ArOftM (Bxkyim), a.; also 6 arehane. [ad. L. 
anedmts, t artbre la shut up, ana chest ; d F. 
jgYggl Hidden^ con cea led, scout* 


ABCS. 

thrauk th. (<— nA . tb. Iov—bm oT th. uxh t. 

mgdlmg i)|un 

5 . An arched root, a vault '.fig. the heavens. 

>8o§ Shams. Tr. + Cr. iil UL tao who, like an arch, rauer- 
b'rata The voyce agsine. s6» — Cvad. l vL 33 Hath Nature 
linen them eyes To see this vaulted Ardir tjdOuvu 
L eo nidas i. >49 The arch of heav'n resounded. *8* j Scott 
Ttioem. n«. xvd, While the deep arch with sullen roar Re- 
turn'd their surly jar. 

0 . Oourt of Arohan, or briefly Arches', the eccle- 
siastical court of appeal for the province of Canter- 
bury, formerly held at the church of SL Marv-lc- 


bury, formerly held at the church of SL Mmy-lc* 
Bow (or f or the Arches'), so named from the 
arches that supported its steeple. 

xapyR. Glouc 415 Seyn Mary chyroheof be arches. «jn 
Lancu P. PL G iil 61 Vokettus of he Arches. % 
YorxA. a At. 111. 140 Cited to appear in the Arches atBow 


YorxA.QAt. 1 


, . 140 Cited to appear in the Arches atBow 

Church. 1788 Blackbtome Comm. III. 64 The court of 
arches . .whereof the judge is called the dean of the arches. 


Ellis Orig. Lett, l 39a IU. ai8 Because . . the anointing of 
his naked shoulders, nrmes, hands, and head, were arcana. 
*646 J. Hall Norm Vac. 19 It is an arcanum of his Empire 
to conceaie from us the date of our dayes. 177a Watnon in 
PhiL Tram. LXlII. 14 Having ..revealed the principal 
arcana in the manufacture of Isinglass. 1864 Buston Scot. 
Abr. I. iii. X33 The mysterious arcana of political intrigue. 

2 . One of the supposed great secrets of nature 
which the alchemists aimea at discovering; hence, 
a marvellous remedy, an elixir. 

s6|6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 135 The Philosophers 
stone, pouble gold, or any of thoea Arcana's. 1889 Moylb 
Sea Chyrurg. iu xxL 76 The Quintesaenscs of Clovea and 
Colocynthls are great arcanums aa to the Tooth-ach. >796 
Burke Regie. Peace UL Wit*. VI II. j4jThe Infallible aicanum 
for that purpose. xSai Scott AVnjAn. xxiL (1853) aaa The 
pursuit ot the grand arcanum. 

I ArO-tmtfottt l&T|b«tau‘). Arch. [Fr.] An 
arched or * flying' buttress, 'whose object is to 
counteract the thrust of the main vault of the edi- 
fice’ (Gwilt). 

173s in Bailey. >fd* Ducasxl A agio- Norm. Antiq. 07 
The walls of this Church are cased on the outside by thirty- 
two arc-boutant* or buttretues. 1803 Rutter P'onthJllq The 
ceiling is divided . . by a broad arc-boutant in the middle. 

t A*T0Mtff, v. Obs. rare-*, [improper f. L. 
arcere to keep off + -atk 8.1 To keep off, prevent. 

*637 Tomlinson R men's DUp. 511 It arcentes putretude. 

Aroa-biahop, -dsaoon, obs. f. Arch-. 

Aroel, Aroenal, obs. ff. Archil, Arsenal. 

t Aroeter, -tour, aroistor. Ok.-» [app. 
f. med. L arcista for artista (cf. OF. arcien. ar- 
tiest). with Eng. ending -er, as if artist-er. artist- 
er. arcctcr : cf. barrist-er. and emcester, etnceler .] 
One skilled in the arts ; a master of arts who has 
passed on to the study of philosophy. 

1440 Promp. Pam. t Arceter, or he bat lemethe or techetha 
arte, artiste, c 1460 dess, in Wright's Vac. e6a Hie die- 
let ions [( dialectics J, hie arcista l artista J, a arcister. >530 
Palsgsl 195/1 Arcetour, arcien. 

Arob. sb. Also 4 6arche. [a.OF.ar^r 
I-. area chest, coffer; also, through some confusion, 
used in OF. for arc L. arc-urn bow (see Abo).] 

I. - L. arcus. 

1 1 . Any part of a curve ; - Arc i, a. Obs . 

(1391 Chaucer Astrcl. 11. vii. si The arch of the day .. 
from the sonne arbyng til hit go to reste. 1351 Records 
Polka. NnewL 1. Def.. The compaared line . . uT called an 
archa lyna, or a bowe lync. Ibid, u iv, Draw an arch of a 
circle Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 6a An Arch of the 
Horizon. 1677 Hales Prim . Orig. Man. l vl no The 
convex Superficies of the higheet Arch of being. zygoWfLO- 
borx in PhiL Tram. LXXL544 The arch-line of thlz sector. 
>831 Bavwaren Optics*. 93 The arch of vibration was mere 
rapidly diainizhed in the aun's light. 

2 . A carved structure of firm material, either 
capable of bearing weight or merely ornamental. 

1367 Terra a Higdon I. ai^ An srche of marbel . .be arc he 
of Augustus Ceaar his victories, e sgsg' Wvntown Cron. viu. 
xxiiL as Aaa Arche of foyre weric and of fyne. iggt Re- 
cords Pathw. A'nond. 1. x, The srche of s brydge or of s 
home or window, a 1637 B. Jonson To Sir E. Sackville 

J K.) Tis the last keystone That makes the arch. 1741 
f. Brown Sktfttsb. Ckarae. 74 The very key-stone of this 
visionary arch, which he hath, .thrown over the depths of 
error. s8t8 Byron Ci Her. iy. xdi^ For this the con- 
queror rests The arch of triumph I 
8. tracts/ Anything having the form of the curves 
or structures, described in tneprec. 1 and a. 

c 1390 Greens Fr. Bacon Lx. 195 Tne circled arches of thy 
brows. 1676 Moxon Print Lott. 7 The Arches upon the 
foet of Letter A is the Footing of that Letter. 17m Addison 
Medals ii. 1 !• His hand is encompassed with . . aa arch of 
glory. sBu Owen In OrPs Cire. Sc. 1. 168 The neural arch 


arches . .whereof the judge is called the dean of the archta 
s88s Cox /net. Eng. Govt. 11. xi. 569. 

II. («L area , OF. aircht , arche.) Archives. 

1800 Holland Lhy ix. xlvi. 349 The civile law . . was laid 

up . . in their Arches \ponotntitdus\ tigs W. G. tWi 
Inst. *79 Enrolled in tne Arches and Tmuuiriez of the Court. 

III. Attrib. and Comb., aroh-board, 1 the part 
of the stem over the counter, immediately under 
the knuckles of the stern-timbers ' (Adm. Smyth) ; 
aroh-brlok, aroh-stone, a wedge-shaped brick or 
stone used in the construction of arches ; aroh- 
brow, an arched brow ; aroh-buttreaa ■ Arc- 
boutant ; ar oh-head, a curved head or terminal 
piece; aroh-roof, a vaulted roof; arohways » 
Arch wins ; aroh-work, structure consisting of 
arches. Also arch-like, - moulding, } •order ; and 
Akciiway, -wish, q.v. 

*883 J. Kelly in Harper's Mag. Aug. 449/1 A fiui-talt over- 
hang. which ends in n moulded arch-bonra. 174a Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 941 Your Ladyship's fins Arch-Brow. 1780 
Fitzgerald in PhiL Trans. LI. 897 The arch-head of the 
lever. 1879G. Scott Let t. A rchit. 1. 197 The arch mouldings 
are filled with the most exquisite foliage. Ibid. 084 The 
tracery of a window is always viewed ERim arch-order. 139s 
T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 130 A Vault or arch-roufe 
set vpon three pillers. 18SB Hutton Course Math. II. 138 
The voumolrs or arch-stones . . have their laces always per- 
pendicular to the respective points of the curve upon which 
they stead. >799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth *79 The soda 
. . inoulS be hud down archways. 16x0 Holland Camden’s 
Brit. 1. 333 A verie goodly Atone bridge of arch-workc. >740 
Youno fit. Th. vii. >934 An archlike strong foundation. 

Arch (kitj\ v. [a. OF. archrr (13th c.) ; cf. 
mod.F. arquer.] 

1 . To furnish with an arch or vault. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy v. >577 By the sydes . . the etrete was 
ardict full abiUy. >463 Bury Wilts (1850) 37 That the 
Ryibygate [bel . . srehyd and enbatelyd. 1330 Pmjigk. 433/9, 
I arche s buyldyng with arches, ye archie. 1646 Sir x. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 7s Dinocrates began to Arche the T emple 
. . with Load stone. 0603 Blackmork Pr. Arth. iv. 84 And 
Arch'd the Chambers oftne Vaulted Sky. 1861 Daily News 
a8 SepL 5/4 The gateway . . was arched with black. 

2 . To form into an arch or vault, to curve. &. 
trams, and refl. 

■605 Bacon Gardens. Ess. (Arb.) 561 Fine Denices, of Arch- 


■See Bacon Gardens, Ess. (Arb.) 361 Fine Denices, of Arch- 
ing water without Spilling, syig Guardian No. 10 9 3 He 


tug water without spilling. M13 out „ _ 

may arch his eyebrow*. 1838 Kinusi.ey Lett, L si It arohed • 
itself into one vest dome of red-hot iron. 1873 Buck land 
Log-Bk. 77 Arched like the back of a frightened Cat. 
b. abset. and intr. 

1730 Pore Ess. Man in. toe Build on the wave, or arch 
beneath the sand. >8«8 Keats Endym. in. 991 His snow- 
white brows went arching up. >873 B. Taylor Foust xvi. 
I. 157 Arches not there die sky above uzT 

3 . with over. (In prec. senses and const.) 

1606 Bacon Syhta | eoe The sound . . arclieth over the wall, 
sips Bentley Beyle Led. iii. 08 Arched over with on ex- 
terior Crust of Earth. >797 W. 1 ayids in Monthly Rev. 
XXII. 989 Hope arches ner glistering rainbow over every 
■cene of storm. 1849 Robertson Serm . Ser. 1. xv. <iB66j 956 
Because the Infinite above is arching over the soul, 
f 4 . (esp. with together.) To put together like the 
stones of an arch, so that all mutually support each 
other. To arch up : to support on the same prin- 
ciple. Obs. 

138s [see Asciicd]. >649 Sbldkn Laws 4/ Eng. 1. xliiL 
(17391 70 The Saxon Commonwealth was a building, .arched 
together both for Peace and War. >636 Fui lkr Ch. Hist. 
ix. 007 Mutually arching up one another. s66e — Worthies 
(1840) 111. 173 How the statesmen in thut age were .-arched 
together in affinity. 

6. trans. To overarch ; to spaa. 

>796 South xr Joan of Arc 11. ai The vine that arch'd His 
evening rest. >96o Tyndall Glac. n. f 4. 949 The blue 
blocks that arch the source of the Arveiron. 

Axcih (iitj , a. (sb.) [Arch- prof, used as a 
separate word: see next.] 

£ Chief, principal, prime, pre-eminent (Now 
rarely used without the hyphen.) » 

■147 Life Abp. Canterb. Pref. D viij b, The fauour off any 
thoughe neuer so arch a Prelate. 1394 Shako. Rich. Ill , iv. 
UL o The most arch deed of plttious massacre. s6tg — 
Hen. VIII, ui, iL toe An Hcratlque, an Arch-one. 1847 
Ward Simp. Cobler 88 We cannot helpe it thoimb we can, 
which Is the Arch infirmity in all morality, sire Psynne 
Find: Lib. Eng. 45 And proclaim them che Archest Im- 
postors nnder Heaven. 1678 iSec t], 2^34 Lytton Pempeh 
(1877) 131 Thou mayest hare need of thy archest magic to 


itself into one vest dome of red-hot iron. 1873 Rues 
Log-Bk. 77 Arched like the back of a frightened Cat. 


glory. s%4 Owen In OrPs Circ. Sc. 1. 168 The neural arch 
s fonned by n pair of bones, called ' neurapophyses*. s88s 
Raymond Mining Gtess., Arch., s. A portion of n lode left 
standing when the rest is extracted, s. The roof of s rever- 
beratory furnace, 
b. esp. The rainbow, 

l8sa S hams. Temp. tv. L 7s Tbs Q ueens o'th Skis, Whore 
watry Arch, sad m essen ger , ssn L syafi Thomson Spring 
sts Be hol d Ik* sattsive srch before ban fly. 183s Russin 
Stones Yen. I. x. sag God's srch, tbs arch of the rainbow. 
4 . Curvature in the shape of an arch. 
i 8|3 T an mre oN Marndju sd. Tbs delicate Arab arch of 
her wet flfiie G F. Daswin Menem. Plants 89 The Act 
of so sreay organs . .being Ml arched whilst they break 


Yind: Lib. Eng. 45 And proclaim them Che 
pastors under Heaven. 167$ [See «l 1834 Lr 
(1877) 131 Thou mayest have need of thy archest magic to 
protect thyself. 

2. [ Arising from prec. sense, in coni 


2 . [Arising from prec. sense, in connexion with 
wag, knave, rogue , hence with follow , Jute, lock. 
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reply, etc.] Clever, cunning, crafty, roguish, wag- 
gish* Now usually of women and children, and 
esp. of their facial expression : Slily saucy, pleas- 
antly mischievous. 

>66a Moss Antid. Ath. i. viiL (171a) vsr That arch wag . . 
ridiculed that solid argument. 167! Bukvan Fitgr, 11, 147 
6 rtatk. Above all that Christian met . . By-ends wm the 
arch one. Hon. By-ends 1 What was hef C rtatk. A very 
arch Fellow, a downright Hypocrite. 1710 Tat hr No. 193 
f 1 So arch a leer. 1775 Wesley Witt. 1187a; IV. 41 Some 
arch boys gave him such a mouthful of dirt. t8io Crabbk 
Borough xv, Arch was her look and she had pleasant ways. 
187a Black Adv. Phaeton ux iiu 394 Her arch ways, and her 
frank hearing. 1877 M. Arnold room* 1 . 97 The archest 
chin Mockery ever ambush'd in. 
fb. Const, at, upon. Obs. 

1690 Each ARt> Contempt Clergy, Lads that are arch knaves 
at the nominative case. 171a Stsrlb Spec/. No. 43a P5 A 
Templar, who was very arch upon Parsons. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1834) 1 * >35 * Sir Simon . . you are very arch 
upon us.* 

t B. absol. quasi-//*. A chief (one). Obs. 
s8eg Hkywouo If you know not Wki.f 1874) 939 Poole that 
Arch, for truth and honesty. 1605 Shaks. Leant, i. 61 The 
Noble Duke my Master, My wortliy Arch and Patron. 
Aroh, Sc. var. Anau a. Obs. timid, pusillanimous, 
▲rob- (lit/; exc. in archangel), prefix*, repr. 
Gr. dpx 1 *’ dpx ** comb, form of upx os chief (cogn. 
w. &pX'*iv to begin, take the lead), as in dpy-dik- 
novos chief-minister, dpx i-*douo*ot chief-bishop, 
dpx-dyyckm chief-angel. Hence in later L. archi- 
diheonus. archie pise opus . archangclus ; in OF. 
arce- archcdiacnc, arce archcvcsqtu , arc- archangels . 
(In L. the ch was treated as c ; hence, in Romanic, 
it remained ■* k in arehangelus ; in other words, it 
became in It. arce-, arci -, Pr., Sp., Pg. arce , OF. 
arce-, later arche- ; whence G. er%-, Du. oar is-.) 

In OC. at first translated by hfah- high (htah- 
diacon, hlah-hiscop , htah-%ngel y , etc.), but also at 
length adopted from L. as arce-, terce-, free- (?orig. 
arct-), in free-diacon, frce-biscop, {rcc-stdl arch-see, 
t rce-hdd archlepiscopal dignity. The OF*, free-, 
arce-. became in ME. ercke-, arche-, the latter coin- 
ciding with OF. arche-, whence also archangel was 
added. Prom these, in later times, arch- became 
a living formative, prefixable to any name of office. 
The same happened in med.L. and most mod. 
lanes.; hence many of the Eng. examples, e.g. arch- 
duke, are adaptations of foreign titles. Since the 
26th c. t arch - hAS been freely prefixed to names 
of agents and appellatives (like arci- in Ital., and 
archi- in French, as archifott, arc hi pedant) ; in a few 
instances also to appellations of things, and occa- 
sionally even to adjectives. Finally, from its faculty 
of being prefixed to any appellative, arch has 
gradually come to be a separate adjective; see 
prec. word. (In modern literary words from Gr., 
the prefix is, in Eng., as in all the Romance langs., 
Archi- q.v.) In pronunciation, the compounds of 
arch- have two accents, either of which may be the 
st.onger, according to emphasis, as in right hand. 
But established compounds, as archangel, - bishop , 
-deacon, -duke, tend to have the main stress on 
arch-, especially when they are prefixed to a name, 
as, the A'rchduke Cha rles , A'rchbishop Cra' timer. 
Asa prefix the usual sense is* chief, principal, high, 
leading, prime,* occasionally 'first in time, original, 
initial, but in modern use it is chiefly prefixed 
intensive Jy to words of bad or odious sense, as in 
arch-traitor, arch-tnemy, arch-rogue. 

1. a. In titles of office, rank, or dignity : meaning, 
•Chief, principal, -in-chief ; superior, master- ; one 
who occupies a position or rank above those who 
bear the simple title*; as Archbishop, Arch- 
deacon, Archduke ; arch- beadle, -brahmin, 
•chaplain, -druid, -eunuch (Gr. dpxiwvovx 0 r)» 
-gunner (jobs.), -magi Tint (Gr. dpxi'^npos) 
chief cook, -mime (- Ahchimimk), -minister, 
•phylaroh chief magistrate of the tribe, -satrap, 
-visitor ; especially in many titles of offices m the 
Holy Roman or German empire, as aroh-butler, 
•chamberlain, -ohancellor, -count, -cupbearer ; 
aroh-dapifur, chief sewer, whose office it was to 
carry on horseback the first meal to the newly- 
crowned emperor, whence arohdaplfershlp ; aroh- 
earl, -marshal, -sewer, -steward, -treasurer, 
b. In appellations formed after these, and applied 
in a similar sense, as aroh-apostle chief apostle, or 
chief of the apostles ; aroh-ohief, -oorsatr, -da- 
man, -emperor, -engineer, -genethliao (Gr. 
7 «v«8Ai and*) chief caster of nativities -governor, 
-magician, -patriarch, -Pontiff-primate, -prinoe, 
-publican, -regent, -ruler, -aaorifloator, saori 
doer, -shepherd, -vestrymen, -workmaster. 

. a. i6m ApoL Clergy Scot, so "Arch-Bedle to the Kirk. 
*7*7" 4* Chambers Cycl. a.v., The elector of Brandenbourg 
U •arch-chamberlain of the empire. 184s Alison Hist. Bur. 
XIII. luudx. |6. 185 Talleyrand in hb capacity of "arch* 
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constituted. In those elder times in the Court for 
liastiad matters. 1711 Chambers Cycl Supp., " Arch- 

(, a title antiently given Co the Earl of Flanders. ttee 

Lend. Goa. mmdxxxiu/j The Elector of Bavaria, u "Arch* 
dapifer, rid in his Robes to the Kitchin. 166* Morgan Sph. 
Gentry iv. vl 8s The "arehdapifinhip with all the preroga- 
tives thereof. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 3a The "Arch- 
Druid'* mansion house. 1819 Kewhtley Hut. Eng \ X. s 
Presided over by an "arcb-aruid. ssm_A. M. tr. Gabel- 
hemeVs Bk. Physic 338/1 The • Archcarie Frederick*. 1 ysy- 

& Cham a err Cycl. ».v.. The "archeunuch was one of the 
ncipal officers in CoruUontinojple. 1664 Flsddan Field 
viii. 7a Th’ "archgunner on th’ •English port. 1814 Seh. 
Good Living e6 Cadmus, "mrchmaglmt to tne king of Sidon. 
411634 Chatman Alphonsus Plays 1873 HI. 006 Augustus 
Duke of Saxon, • Arch Marshall to the emperor. 1678 Mar- 
vell Corr. 361 Wit*. 1875 lL 631 One Mr. Welch is their 
"arch-minister. (683 Burnet tr. Mori* Utopia 76 Another 
Magistrate . . called . . the "Arch-phtlareh. <849 Lo. Lind- 
say C 'hr. Art. I. Introd. 55 The "archsatrap Satan. x6es 
Heylih Ceemegr. 11. < 168s) >03 l*he Office of Axchidapifer, 
or * Arch-Sewer. 1843 Pbynnk Power Pari App. 150 The 
king verily hath his great Master or "Arch-Steward. 166s 
Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. vi. 8a The Count Palatine was 
created . . "Arch Treasurer of the Empire, a 167s Wood 
Life (1848/ 41 By the favour of the Warden Sir N. Brent 
the "Arch-visitor. 

b. 1716 J. Trapp Popery 1. (T.) The highest titles would 
have been given to St. Petre, such as "arch-apostle. 1590 
Barrow & Grkcnw. in Confer. 43 Christ being . . "Aren- 
cheifl high Bishop of Bishopps. 1708 Morgan Algiers II. 
iv. 988, 1 bid this "Arch-Corsair a final Adieu. 1849 Sir J. 
Stephen Eccl. Blog. (1850) 1 . 365 Indolence, self. will, and 
selfishness . . "archdemons of the cloister. s8s6 Southey 
in Q. Rev. XV], 330 Grand Monarque, Emperor, or "Arch- 
emperor, if it liked him better. 1835 Browning Paracel*. 
11. 3a The dupes of this Old "arch-genethliac. 1967 Jewel 
Dff. ApoL (1611) 490 Yee "Archgoucrncrs of Christs Church. 


1333-87 Foxk A. 4 M. 88 /a The magicians and "archmagi- 
cians. 1599 Fulkr Hoskins's Pori. Title-p., "Archpatri- 
arches of the Popish Synagogue. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 16 
This "archpontifr of the rights of men. 1383 Stubs 

Abuses 17 At the command of their superintendent, „ 

primate. 1649 Bp. Hall Coses Const. viL (1654) 47 The 
* Arch-publican Zachcus. T 1630 Don Bellianis 107 4 Arch- 
■ulcr over *0 many territories. 18x8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 361 


Stubbrs A not. 
or "arch- 
Tho 

. Lrch- 

ruler over *0 many territories. x8s8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 36c 
The Noble Reformer, in the character of "Arch-Sacrificator. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. iL 6 Christ is the "arch-Shepherd, 
that feeds hie people daily. 1839 H KLn Friends in C. Ser. iu 
1 . i. 93 The "aren-vestryman, who objects to every thing 
proposed by everybody, xfao J. Taylor (Water P .) Superb. 
Flag. Wkw. 1. 98/1 Then did the r " 

All? 


"Archworkmaster of thi* 


ingthe 
’. Brit. 


Flag. Wke. l 98/1 Then 

Create this Massie Vniversall BalL 

2 . In descriptive appellations: meaning, ‘One 
pre-eminent as. who performs the action or pos- 
sesses the quality before others ; greatest, chief, 
leading’; os arch-antiquary , - artist , -builder, -con- 
soler, -critic, -defender, - diplomatist - divine , -dog- 
matist, -exorcist, , friend, -host, -jockey, -leader, 
-lexicographer, - mystagogue , -philosopher, -player, 
-politician, - prophet , -Protestant, - puritan , - repre- 
sentative , -saint, -semipelagian, -urger, -wag, -wench, 
-worker. 

In modern use especially with terms of odium or 
execration: meaning, 'Extreme, out-and-out, worst 
of, ringleader of * ; as arch- agitator, - botcher , - boute - 
feu ( - incendiary^ -buffoon, -charlatan, - cheater , 
-conspirator, -corrupter, - cosene r , -criminal, -de- 
ceiver, - depredator , -despot, -devil, -dissembler, -dis- 
turber, -dolt, -felon , -fool, - go merit , -humbug, - hypo- 
crite , -informer, -knave, -liar, -plotter, -plunderer, 
-pretender, - robber , - rogue , -scoundrel, -seducer, 
-spy, -tempter, -turncoat, - traitor , - tyrant , -vaga- 
bond. Many of these are used with a specific refer- 
ence to the Devil. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson ExercA 184a) V. 138 Thankini 
*' Arch- Agitator ' [O'Connell]. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt . j 
v. iii. is Proued by our "arch-Antiquary in his famous work. 
1640 Sanderson 91 Strut, Ad. Aul. xii. (1673) 176 The great 
"Arch-architect, the builder und maker of all things. 1579 
J. Stubbes Gaping Guff'S* vii h. That Romish "arcTibaal&m. 
0x633 Corbet To Ghost R. lVisdontt (T.) "Archlxitcher of 
a psalm or prayer. 1683 Evelyn Diary ( 1897) III. 164 The 
"arch-boutefeu Ferguson, Matthews, were not yet found. 
1577 Holinshkd Chron. II. 26/9 The "archbrochers of their 
brethrens bloud. c *600 Hooker Eccl Pol vii. 441 The very 
blessed Apostle . . glveth unto himself the title of an "arch- 
builder [c Cor, iii. xo). 1833 Trench Proverbs 141 Men 
fancy they can cheat the "arch-cheater. 1348 Hall Chron. 
Hen. IV, an. 1 (i8oo> 94 Hector Boece, the Scottish "Arche- 
chron oclcr. xSso H elps Friends in C. Ser. 11. 1 . 8 Change 
is the "arch-consoler. 1304 Merry Knack 1. in Hast. Vodsl. 
VI. 598 When I came to tne Exchange ,1 espied . . An "arch- 
cosener. T x6a6 tr. Boccalina 187 (1 .) Promoted . . to be the 
"archcritick of the soared muses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 1 . 590 A new crime of the "archdeceiver. s 6 x 6 R. C. 
Times' IVhis. v. si it Dronkennesse hath got an "arch-de- 
fender. x8x8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 349 Wealth thus devoured 
by the "arch-depredator. x 64 a 5 . Clark Lives Fathers 
(1634) 943 Luther . . called the Zinglians, "Archdevll*. 1869 
Freeman Horsts. Conq. 111 . xiL xt6 The King of France 
then, is the "arch-disturber. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia (1869) 39 Thies wysefooles and verye "archedoltea. 
s6ss-s Bp. Hall Centempl lit. i. 6x They accuse him for an 
"archexorcist, for the worst kindfc of magician. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. X79 Which when th* arch-feHoa saw, Due entrance 
he disdained. s866 Carlyle Reads*. (1881) I. 13s Robert 
Owen, the then Incipient "arch-fcomeriL x8a6 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 40 The ' Life of an "Arch-humbng.* 1689 
Baxter Paraphr. Matt. xxviL 6 Thus "Arch-hypocrites 
make conscience of Ceremony, and make no conscience of 
Perjury. 1761 Sterns Tr. shandy (x8os) IV. xx. 93 As if 
the "arch-jockey of jockeys had got behind 


Spectator 6 Jan., Calling yon or your friend * __ 

knave.' i8ey Hark Guesses L <1873 8e Vice la the greatest 
of all JaoobmRft the "arrh-leveler. 0*711 Kbm Poet. Whs. 
last IV. 76 A Legion led, With the' "Arch-Murderer at 
Head, ligl R. Vaughan Mystics (z86o) L 931 Following 


Dionysius, 'that "arch-mystagogue. i6so Healey St. Aug., 
City sf Cedars One old ^areh-plaier plaid the Mimikc. x£m 
tr. Comdests Hist. Elis. 111. (x 688 y 3441110 "Arch-plotter. .0? 
this Treason. x66g Boyle Occos. Rffi. iv. xiiL <1675' 330 
The Old Serpent himself, that "Arch-politician. 1677 Gil- 
fin Dstmosm. £01.(1867) X69 Arch-heretics have been "arch- 
pretenders to sanctity. 1873 J. Mosley Rousseau L ix. 309 
Voltaire was the "Arch-representative of all those elements, 
a x6» 1 May Satyr. Puppy 46 Some "Arch-Rogue . . hath 
done her wrong. 1674 Hickman Hist. Qmuqnssrt. (cd. a) 38 
Forged by Faustus that "Arch-Semipaligian. 189s V* 


s Wads- 


worth Sp. Pilgr. viii. 89, I was an "Arch-spye against their 
State. $ at AKER Disc. ApoL 64 As did that * 


turncoat of Spalata. 

Iv. s This "arch-tyrant 
v. 1636 tr. B. V 
tn Venus. 


"Arch- 

s86a Mrrivalx Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. 
nt . . most detestable of tne Cteaareao 
_ . Valentine?* Twelve Keyes 6 ( That arch- 

1877 E. Conger Bos. Faith iv. 189 The 

materials with which Reason, the "arch-worker, toils to con- 
struct her fabric. 

9 . At prec., with tense of, * First in time, original *; 
os arch-father (1541), -founder, -god, - messenger , 
- plagiary . Mostly archaic . 

igsx Covbrdalk Old Faith v. Wlcs, 1844 I. so [Cain] the 
"arenfather of all murderers. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. 
(1851) 106 Him whom they fain to be the "archfounder of 
Pralaty, S. Peter. 1846 Grots Greece (1869) I. xs Homer 
knows nothing of Uranus, in the sense of an "arch-God, 
anterior to Kronas. 1835 Lytton Riensi vii. vi. 334 The 
"arch-messenger to smooth the way and prepare the wel- 
come. 1639 Gell Amestdm. Bible 787 Adam the "arch- 
plagiary, who hath brought us all into bondage. 

4 . Of things : with sense of a. 1 Chief, principal, 
main, prime ’ ; as arch-beacon, -city, -fire, -heart, 
-machine, - piece , -pillar (1553), -practice, -synagogue 
(all Obs. or archaic ) ; arch-infamy , - mediocrity , 
-mock, -mockery, -sin (1598), etc. b. 'Primitive, 
original ' ; as + arch-christendom , arch-essence , 
•form. Spec, aroh-houae, archducal house (of 
Austria''; faroh-pall, archiepiscopal pall ; faroh- 
aea, archipelago ; arch-tee, archiepiscopal see. 

x6oa Carew Cornwall (1793) 138 b, The top of Uie Cornish 
"Archbeacon Hainborough. cthys Kibdon Sun 1 . Devon. 
t 314 Their order . . was . . utterly abolished in "Arch- 
christendom. 1633 Fletcher Purple tsl 11. xliv, That "arch- 
city of this government. x6sa Benlowbs TheoPh. viii. x, 
"Archessence t Thou, self full l self infinite! Residing in 
approachlesse light. 1634 Goddard in Burton's Diary 
(1898) I. ijt A piece of that "archfire, that hath been in 
thi* your time. 1873 Ma. Blind Straus*?* Old Faith IL 
908 The two "arch-forms of organic life. * 48 $ tr. Gs-ac tan's 
Courtier's Man. 199 The Heart of Alexander was an "Arch- 
heart, seeing a whole world lodged easily in a corner of iL 
1834 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. Index 497 Decadence of the 
"arch-house. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenstiel 1 599 That lie of 

1: u :_r r. /-■ j r .k. 
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Its "arch-mockery, and master-piece of wlckedneaa. 

'rut. Sacr. Lit. No. 19. 187 Little less than an "arch- 
mystery. 1848 Petrie «r. O. E. Chron. (1853) 79 [He] went 
to Rome after his "arch-palL 1630 Nauntom Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 38 Sir Nicholas Bacon, An "arch-piece of Wit and 
Wisdom. 1333-87 Foxe A. 4 M. 909/1 "Archpillers of all 
papNtrie. xsBo Bright Meianch. xxxv. 103 That "archpiller 
of faith and assurance in Christ Jesus our hope. x6aB Kari.e 
Microcosm, liii. 115 It maybe an "Arch-practice of State. 
16x3 Zouche Dove as The "Arch-Sea rowling from th a unruly 
North. x6xa Drayton Polyolb. xxiv. ((748) 360 Next these 


"arch-sees of ours now London place doth take. 1863 Mom, 
sofCai 
, _ >ecde o 

sinne usurie. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. vL 9 1| Thy 


Star 16 Feb., The "arch see 
son A risfias (1878) 35 The Secdc of all mlschiei 


lanterbury. 1398 J, Dicken- 

el?; that "Arch- 

vL I 

had their "Arch-Synagogue at the North corner c 
Jury. 

5 . Adjectives: as + aroh-ohemlo, chief in al- 
chemy ; f aroh-noble, noble in a superior degree. 

1667 Milton P.L. iii. 609 Th* "Arch-chimic Sun so fanr 
from us remote. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias in. ix. I. 301 The 
ladies of the stage are not only noble, but "arch-noble. 

ArohMa (aik/ fin), a. Geol. [f. Gr. dpxaT-ot 
ancient + -an.] Of or belonging to the earliest 


. Monthly XIX. 03 The granitic or 
1 origin. >88a PallMattG. *3 Nov. 
3/1 The still problematic arcruean schists. 

ArchfrO- (lukf|0-), ad. Gr. Apycuo- comb, form 
of dpxator ancient, primitive (f. dpxi beginning). 
Formerly, and still occas., spelt archaic-. In 
compounds and derivatives, as AncHdtoLooir ; also : 
AroBmo- geology, the geology of ancient periods of 
the earth’s history. ArohmoITthlo a. [KiBos stone], 
of orpertainingtothemost ancient stone implements 
used by prehistoric man. Arohmorto-matoiui a. 
[orb pa mouth 1, having the primitive orifice of in- 
vagination of the wall of the embryo persistent as 
a mouth. AzobmoBolo a. [(odi life], pertaining to 
the era of the earliest living beings on our planet 
1877 Shields Final Philos. 143 Ardueo-geology . . has 
ventured still further backward through the past organic 
epochs. *86* Lubbock Preh. Timm 60 The period of the 
drift, which I have proposed to call the archaolithic period. 
1877 Huxley Anal Inv. An. xii. 684 The limits within which 
the archaeostomatous condition prevails. 187a Dana Corals 
App. 1 . 373 The era . . styled the Arcbeocoic. 
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A&OHJNOOBAPHT. 


>•77 Wuuci Ruuia mU. 466 Work. publuhx) bytH. 
Imperial Ardueographical Commission. 

Archnography (ijkf>gr&fi). [f. Abohjeo- 
+ Or. -*fpa$na (see -graph Y i, after Gr. dpxaioyp&fo* 
writing of antiquities.] Systematic description of 
antiquities. 

*804 Mmtfh. Afar. XVIII. *89 The beat lexicon of archeo- 
graphy. 1816 Hermann PoL Antio. Grate* x History is 
leant from them . . and the name arena 


quently been proposed for the science which treats of them. 

AfoluBologrer (ftikiVifrijai). [f. Gr. dfx a< °~ 
Xdy-ot (see below) + -xr!.] One who cultivates 
archeology. 

sl5x Torrens In Jml. Asiat. Sac. Bengal 14 Modern 
archaiologera. 

▲rcwologiu (aukf>|l<^ d^l&n). [f. as Ar- 
ch ao logy +■ -an ; cf. theologian.] An archaeologist. 

1I49 Freeman Archil . 3 All who call themselves erenow- 
loAianc* sign Ediss. Jitv.No. mj. 49 The patient mad minute 
research . . of the archseologian. 

JLrtfUROlogio (&uk«|0|V > dgik\ a. [ad. Gr. <L>- 
XuoAoyiadr: see Archaology and -ic. Cf. F. 
orchMogique. 1 Of or pertaining; to archaeology ; 
archaeological. 


authorities to be two centuries older. 


AvollSDolO'gioa^ a. [f. as prec. + -alL] Be- 
longing to, having reference to, or dealing with 
archaeology. Also ahsol. quasi-rd. 

178a (title) An Archaeological Epistle to the Reverend and 
Worshipful Jeremiah Milieu, D.D.. President of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 183a A thennun No. 04a. 383 Archaeological 
studies are too little pursued among us. 1865 Pali Mall G , 
95 Aug. 9/a The archmologicah at Durham. 187s Tylos 
Prim. Cultnrt I. 19 Archaeological inference from the re- 
mains of pre-historic tribes. 

Arrchseolo’gioally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
In an archaeological manner, from an archaeological 
point of view. 

1790 Genii Mag. LX. n. agx The hook on which he is so 
archmologically suspended. 187s Athenaeum 39 July 150 
Archaeologically considered, the place has no great attrac- 
tions. 


Arohaolotfist (aakz,p*16d,^ist). Tf. next : see 
-1ST.] A professed student of archaeology. 

1804 Diudin IAbr. Com/. 330 English historical archeo- 
logists. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 1 . a The archeologists 
have raised the study of antiquities to the rank of a science. 

Archaeology (aikitfrlSdji). AUo 6-9 aroh&l-. 
[ad. Gr. dpxcuoKoyia, f. dpxmo-t (see Akchaco-) + 
-\071a discourse : see -logy.] 

1. Ancient history generally ; systematic descrip- 
tion or study of antiquities. 

1607 Br. Hall Holy Observ. 11879) 196 Sozomen . . [wrotel 
all the archaiolofjfv of the Jewes till Saula gouemment. *669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. vl 60 The Grecians were ignorant 
of the account of true Archeologie or Antiquitie. *731 
Bailey, A rchialogy. 1803 A rchaologiaXIV. an The con- 
tents of the Archaiology of Wales are derived from . . old 
manuscripts. 1869 Lucky Euro/. Morals I. iii. 481 The 
I)«cian persecution is remarkable in Christian archeology. 

2. spec. The scientific study of the remains and 
monuments of the prehistoric period. 

1837 Whewbll Hist. Induct. Sc. xviil v. 1 1 Theoretical 
geology. . has a strong resemblance . . to philosophical archae- 
ology. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 11863) 1 . i. 07 The closing 
ejwjch of geology is that in which archeology lias its be- 
ginning. 1871 Ivlor Prim. Culture I. 38 Archaeology dis- 
plays old structures and buried relics of the remote past. 

tl Archaoopteryz (aik<Vpt£riks). Palxont. [f. 
Ahchjko- + wT*pv( wing, bird.] The oldest known 
fossil bird, having a long vertebrate tail. 

1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xt. (1878) 300 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles . . partially hridxed over . . by the 
ostrich and extinct Archeopteryx. 1899 Le Conte hlem. 
6 'col. 436 The only bird bones found in the Jurassic are those 
of the Archaeopteryx. 

Archreus, var. f. Arciircth. 


Arohaio (oakr-ik), a. [ad. Gr. dpxdfnut, old- 
fashioned, f. dpxcuos ancient : see -10. Cf. F. ar* 
chai'que.] Marked by the characteristics of an 
earlierperiod; old-fashioned, primitive, antiquated. 

1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. 1 . in A later specimen of the 
archaic period of bas-relief. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civitia. i. 
a A social condition ruder and more archaic than any which 
history records. 1879 Gladstone Gleanings II. via 345 A 
population . . of archaic covenanting puritans. 

D. esp. of language : Belonging to an earlier 
period, no longer in common use, though still re- 
tained either by individuals, or generally, for special 
purposes, poetical, liturgical, etc. Thus the pro- 
nunciation obleege is archaic in the first case ; the 
pronoun thou in the second. 

183s (titled Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. 1878 M. Davies U north . Lend. s86 An archaic form 
of diction. 


Aroh&loal, a. rare . [f. prec. + -AL 1 .] Of or 
relating to what is archaic ; also used as » Arohaio. 

* 1804 Boucher Gloss. In trod. 63/a A collection of archaical 
I le. archaic] words. 1849 Prec. Amer. Phil Sac. IV. 187 
Occupied in archaical investigations. 

Arebft loftily, adv. [f. prec. + -LY> ] In ar- 
chaic style ; in regard to archaism. 

>883 Athenaeum 4 Aug. X13/3 Individual examples, which 
are .. archaically true onlyln part. 


AroludoiffSt (sjk?isiz'm). [f. A RON Arc + -tmk ; 
cf. romanticism .1 Ancient style or quality. 

0864 Daily Tel. 1 Dec., It has rather the air of imitative, 
not of authentic, archaicism. 1883 Q. Rev. July 191 Rem- 
nants of archaicism. 

Arouiftm (ijkviis’m). [ad. Gr. dpxai<rybs, f. 
dp X at( uv to copy the ancients in language, etc., f. 
dpxoth* ancient: see -IBM. Cf. F. archatsmc . ] 

1. The retention or imitation of what is old or 


obsolete ; the employment in language, art, etc , 
of the chaiacteristics of an earlier pciioa; archaic 
style. 

(iBsn Brinsley Pot. Parts (1669) 13 This is colled Archn- 
ismus, in imitation of the ancient kind of speakiug.] 1643 
Slatykr Psalms A v, Very nenre it (the authorized version! 
saving where by the archaisme . . occasioned to recede. 1783 
Lemon Eng. Etym. (Joo.) Archaism, a fondness for antiem 
customs, antiquated phrases, obsolete words, etc. 1839 
Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iii. vii. I33 A slight tinge of archaism 
was thought by Bacon and Raleigh congenial to an elevated 
style. 

2. An archaic word or expression. 

a 1748 Watts <J.\ I shall never me archaisms, as Milton. 
a 1 Boa Boucher Gloss. Introd. ao/i Erciscere . . used once 
by Cicero, but . . avowedly as an archaism. 1864 Pusey 
Daniel 310 The Pentateuch has marks of greater antiquity, 
having archaisms which the book of Joshua has not. 

Arohaist (ajk^ist'. [f. Aboua-ibm + -ist.] 
A. One who studies what is archaic ; an antiquary, 
b. One who employs archaism, who makes use of 
archaic methods or language in art or literature. 

1831 Mbs. Browning Casa G nidi IV. 1, Archabu mumbling 
dry bones up the land. 1867 Athenmum 81 a/a A revivalist 
or affected archaist. 

Arehftifttio (iik^rstik), a. [f. prec. + - 10 ] 
Of or pertaining to an archaist ; imitativeiy archaic; 
affectedly antique. 

1850 Lkitch Muller s Ahc. Art §86 The features harsh 
and archaistic. x88s Sayck in Academy 00 Aug. 143 It 
[language of Homer I is archaistic rather than archaic. 1880 
Q. Rev. Oct. 381 Archaistic works . . like the so-called Queen 
Anne furniture In our days. 

Archaise (iMk<?,aiz), v. [ad. Gr. dpxaf(-«iN i 
see Archaism] To imitate the archaic; to render 
archaistic. Hence Archaising vbl sb. and ppl. a. 

xBeo Lkitch Mailer* s Anc. Art # 3x0 The painting of 
marble in the antique and archaizing style. 1880 Wai.d- 
bTKiN Pythag. Rhegion eo Those who merely look for ar- 
chaising. xB8x Maiiakpy in Athenaeum a July 14/3 An 
archaizing hand of the ninth century. 


t A*rchal, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. AliCH sb. +-AV.I.] 
Of the nature of arches, constructed with arche3. 

x6or Sugar Honor Mil. 4 Civ. iv. v. 016 Their crowues ore 
both Aorcall and Archall. 

Arohane, obs. form of Arcane a. 

Archangel *1 ndtfl : see Abch-\ Forms : 
2 - archangel, 4-5 -ell(e, 3 arc-, 5-6 ark-awngell, 
-angel, [a. OF. archangel, -clc, -le, or perh. ad. I,. 
archangel-u s. a. Gr. dpxayytKot (see Arch- and 
Angel): the OE. translation JUah-gngel survived to 
x 300. On account of the following a, the prefix in 
this word remained hard {arc-, ark-) in all the 
Kom. longs. : Gothic had arkaggiius \ in Eng., 
early spellings occur with arc-, ark-. No satisfac- 
tory explanation known of the transferred senses.] 
1. An angel of the highest rank. Also fig. 

[a xooo AUlfric Gl. (Wr.) 41/a A rchangelus heah encgel. 
Blickl Horn. 147 Micahel se heahengel f xsdoOrmin 13510 
Hehenngell Gabrial ] c 1173 lamb. Horn. 41 Mihhal 
archangel, c xa^o Juliana F.nglene ifere ant arcanglene 


freoncL c 1300 Cast. Low (Halliw.) 1^75 Ne non *0 bwht 
archangclle. c X440 Gesta Rom. i. xlin. 143 To whom Godo 
sent the urchangcll Gahrielle. 1308 Perkins J'ro/it. Bk. ix. 
$ 6ox The featt of S. Michael the Ark-angelL 1704 Southey 
Botany Bay Eel. iv. Wks. 1 1. 88 The Arcltangel^ trump at 
the lost hour. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia vl 11879; 71 Fanatical 
archangel that she [Hypatia] is. 

2. Herb. Herbalists' name : a. of several species 
of Dead-Nettle and allied plants ( Ixtmium . Gale - 
ops is, Gateobdolon , Stachys ) ; b. formerly of the 
Black Stinking Horehound {Ballot a nigra). 

[c tooo ifSLFRic Gloss,, Archangtlica, blindnetle. 1440 
Prom p. Parv., Dcflfc nettylle, Anhangtlus.) 13*1 Tuhnrb 
Herbal il 7 ITie luice of rede archangell scatterfs] away. . 
cancres. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 057 Calm . . in English blacke 
Horehounde. .and of some blacke Archangell. x6o7’i'orsELL 
Four-/. Beasts 143 Against the bitings of dogs . . the leaves 
of black horehound, or archangel. >637 S. Purchas Pol. 
Flying Jtu. l xy. 94 Archangel, both with the white and 
yellow flowers, tjuy Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Bee, Kub 
the Place with. .Wormwood, Archangel, or other noisome 
Herbs. x88a Corah. Mag. Jan. 39 Our English archangels 
and a few others are yellow. 

f3. t A titmouse. (Cf. F. mesange.) Obs. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 9x5 With fynche, with lark, and with 
archoungelle. 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon. 

1887 Tboetheybr Pigeons xx. 168 Archangels are prolific. 

Arohftngftlio (ajki&nd^e lik), a. [ad. late L. 
arckangelic-us, a. Gr. dpxayyt\m-6t : sec prec. 
and - 10 .] Of or pertaining to archangels ; of the 
nature of an archangel. 

1867 Milton P. L. xi. xa6 Th* archangelic host prepared 
For swiff descent, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1701 III. 
x8 Yoa..To guard yourself have Arch-angellck might 
neRBPDbQuincev Dr. Parr, Such a vision is placed by the 
arch-angelic comforter before Adam. 


ArobftagrlioftL [f< u prec. + -AtJ-prec. 

1639 Uagu hart jewel Wka 1834, *78 The arch-angelical 
Inchantment of fifteen double angels. 1878 Cudwqkth In* 
tell. Sysi. 565 Angelical, and Arch-Angelical Orders. 

Arohft&gelsMp (&jk,/» nd^ljip). [f. Arch- 
baanh + -buip.J State or position of an archangel. 

*8s 8 Masson Ess. 70 In the days of my archangebhip. 

Archar, obs. lorm of Archkb. 

Archard t C'haiulicrs Cycl. Supp.), erron. f. Acn ar. 

Aroharde . Ft omp. Fatv.\ ? lor acckat'ne, Acorn. 

Arohbalister, obs. lorm of Arcubalibtrr. 

Arohbisbop (a atj,bi Jap : see Arch-). Forms 
of pref. : 1 eeroe-, erce , 1 5 aroe-, 8-4 erohe-, 3 
mrohe, a-6 arohe-,a eroh-, erse-, an-, 4-5 era-, f 
are-, 4- aroh-. Sec forms of Bisuop. [ad. L. archi- 
episcop-um in its Romanic form 'arctbiscobo ; or 
perhaps rather a substitution of the prefix of this 
lor lu'ah in the earlier OE. equivalent h/ah-biscop 
'high-bishop.' The southern form in ME. wot 
erthc- OE. free - ; erse*, ers ars -, art-, were 
northern.] The chief bishop ; the highest dignitary 
in an episcopal church, superintending the bishops 
of his province; a metropolitan. 

^883 K. Avi.kred Gregory's Past. Pref. 6 JGX Plesmunda 
minum arcebiscepe. 994 O. E. Vhron.. Her fordferde Sigeric 
arccbiscop. a 1087 Charter in Cod. Dip. IV. 908 Eadweard 
cyng gret Stigand ercebiscop. ( XX75 Cotton Horn. 937 
ArchebiscopCN, and biscopes, prestos. 1903 Lay. 04459 pa 
scrchebiscup of Lundcnc. X097 R. Glouc. 367 Erchebyssop 
of Euerwyk. c 1393 Aletr. Horn. 86 Sa sorful was this ex*- 
bischop. c stjo R. Brunnk CM mm. 73 Elred \as archbisshop of 
?ork. c 1386 Chaucer Friar* s T. 000 As to thercheblsscnop 
[v. r. he erchbisshone] seynt Dunstan. c 1405 Lay Folks' Mass- 
Bh. 6a For al ercebischops. c X430 A r ommalc in Wright Voc. 
nog Hie arc kye/isc opus, an ersbychope. 1480 Caxton Chrvn. 
KngL 258 Metropofitanes and archebiashoppes. 16x3 Shako. 
Hen. VI It, tii. ii. 74 We shall see him For it, an Arch-byshop. 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. ays The term Arch- 
bishop was first used by Athanasius. 1884 St. James's Gat. 
4 Feb. 6/0 Planned nrorly thirty years ago by the Philo- 
logical Society at the suggestion of Archbishop Trench. 

D. Used to translate Latin Pontifex maxim us. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvm. mtui 697 d, l 1 . Liclnius Croe- 
sus the Archbishop. 

Iiencederi v.[see-Ri8, -hood, -ling, -ly I, -ship] 
Arohbl aliopeaa {nonce -wd.), the wife of an arch- 
bishop. Archbl ahopBood, ArohM'ihopililp, 
the rank or [Ktsition of an archbishop. Areli- 
bi'nliopllsiH, a little arch bishop. Arol&biahoplrtf., 
of or pertaining to an archbishop. 

K78X H. Wai.poi k Lett. Ctrss Ossory II. 79 She set me 
down to whist with . . the Archbishoness of Canterbury, 
rx 449 Pecock Re Or. iv. il. 496 Bischophode and archi- 
bisenophode. 1843 Carlyi k Crvurun/l(i8ii) 1 . 955 There was 
little good to be got of his Archbishophood. 1831 Sir F. 
Palgravr A form. 4 Eng. II. xgx The arclibishopling , 1 Hugo 
Parvulus.* x88a AU 1 . Round 10 May boa The disgrace of 
having his archbishoply orders countermanded. 1538 ( hron. 
Grey Friars 1 1859 1 90 Desgradyd of liyi leggatslieppc and of 
hys archebyshoppecheppe. 

Arohbrft&op, V. [f. prec.] trans. To make or 
call archbishop. In phr. To archbishop it 1 to act 
as archbishop. 

1899 Washington tr. Mi f tot's Def. Pop. viii. (1891) 191 
[They] pretended to Archbishop It by Divine Providence. 
1836 Biachw. Mag. XXXVI. 101 To archbishop him was by 
right ; for he was Already arch-hypocrite . . and arlih-rogue. 

Arohbifthoprlo (il tj, bi Jap, rik). [see -Rio; 
cl. bishopric .] a. The see or jurisdiction, b. the 
rank or office, of an archbishop. 

994 O. F.. Chron., Feng iftlfric . . to Bam orcebiscoprlce. 
X997 K. Glouc. 417 be kyng . . Jmlke erchebyssopryche Of 
Canterbury adde in liys bond. C14S5 Wvntoun Cron. vtL 
viii. 55 Dat had he Archebyschapryk Of Yhork. x8xa Shaks. 
Hen. VIII , 11. i. 164 For not bestowing on him . . The Art h- 
bishopricke of Toledo. 1796 Morsk Amor. Un. Geog. II. 

« 9 Cagliari lias an university, an archbishopric. 1849 
acaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 43S The archbishopric [of Cologne] 
became vacant 

Arch-buttress : see Arch sb. III. 

Aroh -butlar, -chamberlain, etc. : see Arch- t. 
t A'rch-chanter. Obs. exc. Hist. [nd.med.U 
archicantor (also in Eng. use), f. Akchi- + L. cantor 
singer, chanter.] A choir-leader, precentor. 

X3B7 The visa Htgden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 131 Iohn [w srehe- 
chaunter. 1377 IIounshed Chron. 1 . 193/s Archdiantcr of 
S. Peter’s church at Rome. x68s N. O. Boi lean's I.eLutrin 
iv. 31 Drown’d in sweet Sleep th' Arch-chanter roll’d at ease; 
173 x Chambers Cycl., A rt h-chontor. 1844 Ling ard A agio- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 078 Arch-cantor of bt. Peter’s. 

Aroh-dapifbr, etc. : see Arch- t. 
Archdeacon (a*.itj,drkan: see Arch-). Forms 
of pref. : 1- 5 orce-, 1-4 erce , 4 era-, orse-, errea-, 
erohe-, 4-5 arohi-, 5 an-, fi- 7 orohe-, 4- aroh-. 
See forms of Deacon. [OE. arcc-, frcc-diacon, 
ad. L. archididcon-us {c 420 Jerome), a. Gr. ip\i- 
bidnovos ; see Akchi- 1 ana DiacOn. Cf. OF. 
arc{h)ediacne 1 2th c., later archediaere .] 

The chief deacon; orig. the chief of the attendants 
on a bishop, who, through the scope of his duties 
in relation to the services of the church and the ad- 
ministration of charity, gradually acquired a rank 
above the priests ana next in importance to the 
bishop. In Eng. Ch. the archdeacon is appointed 
by, and gives assistance to, the bishop, super- 
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intending the rural deans, and holding the lowest 
ecclesiastical court, with the power of spiritual 
censure. 

oom /Bltoic Cl l Z.) 999 Anhidiacomts, ere© diacon lm.r. 
arc*-), ug R. Cuwc 468 Ercedakne of Kanterbury Mb 
Toom tho vat r iilSCnAOCBa Free** T, a Aa aidmekn, 
a man of gm dam **449 Pacocn Jtyr. 1. iviii. sea If 00 
biiichop or archidckcn. Mfjr Harbiboh Jump l u. L 17 Which 
axdidaacoMarelcmcdinlaw the bishops eies. ij«|Nbcjon 
/>«/. 4 /«i/f iu iii. (1799) 471 When the Binbopt had many 
Deacons, one among them had the Title of Arch- Deacon, 
silt Hatch Bam/trn Lett, !L 53 (The) archdeacon . . ami 
conceived to be, in an especial sense, the bishop's assistant 
in ecclesiastical ad m i ni stration. 

Hence the derivatives [see -ate, .cm, -snip] : — 
Arohdsa'ooaato (L. archidi&con&tus), the position 
of archdeacon ; archldiaconate. ArohAea'oonsua, 
the wife of an archdeacon. ArohAaoxonahlp, 
the office of archdeacon. 

«Hs Schafr Htroogs Encycl. Rel. Knoud. is8 The arch- 
deaconates were g ene ra lly held by the provost of the cathe- 
dral and the canons, s06s Wh eat 4 fare* 90 * Excellent,* 
cried the Archdeaconese. tgos Panavau. Sp. A nr- 
dianadgo, an archedasconship, Archidiaconalus. 17U 
Johnson, A tvhdeaeemhip. 

Arohdoacoxurj <.litf,drkonri). [f. prec. + -RT.] 
A The jurisdiction, or district under the ecclesi- 
astical control, of an archdeacon, b. The rank or 
office of an archdeacon, o. The residence of an 
archdeacon. 

i|U BdNNti In Poxe A. 4 A T. 111. 151 The beat learned 
In every deanary of their Archdeaconry. i]0o Swinmunn 
Testament* 65 Emolumentes . . belonging to anie Arch- 
deacon rie. 1779 Swinburne Trmv. S/ain iv. iT.) The aich- 
duaconry, mice the palace of the praetor. 1(47 Ymjwrll 
Am r. Brit. Ch. xl. 121 Isle of Anglesey .. now an arch- 
deaconry of the diocese of Bangor, wj* R. Anderson 
Min ion t Am. Board III. xvli. S87 Elevated . . to an arch- 
deaconry . . under the 'Great Church' at Constantinople. 

t A'rohdea-n. 06 s, exc. Hist. [f. Ahoh- + 
Dkan.J The chief or superior of the deans. Used 
by Sc. writers for Abchdkaoon. 
c bass Wyntuun Cron. vii. ix. 174 De Archdene of Yhork 
..Wes )»e tojiir. *939 Stkwakt Cron, Scot. II. 340 Ane 
vther art hide ne callitDoueintitis. 1834-46 Row //n/. Kirk 
(1849)46 Ceriaitie names, such aa Archbishop, Bishop, Arch- 
dean, Dean . . savouring of the Romish hierarchic. 

tArohddanny. Hist . [f. prec. + -ery ; cf. 
deanery] The jurisdiction, rank, or office of an 
archdean ; Sc. for archdeaconry. 

iSaB Tytlkr Hist. Scot. (1864) \. 293 Leisure which he 
[Barbour] spared from the duties of hw archdeanery. 

tArohdia ore. 06 s. rare~\ [a. OK 13th c. 
archediacte lath c. archediacne L. arc/udid- 
tonus.] - Archdeacon. 

e 1430 ChawtF* Dream 3138 Archbishop, and archdiacre. 
ArobdioOBBBC&ut^doi ^/s). rr.ABCH-4-f DIO- 
oehu.J The see or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 

1844 I.ingard Angto>Snx. Ck. II. xiiL 065 Within 

the arch-diocese (of York j. 1869 H. K. Manning in Echo 
6 Apr., i'erraiaiuon that collections may be made in this 
archdiocese. 

Arohdnoal (iitj,di/7 kil\ a . ; also 7 arohi*. 
[a. V. anhiducal\ see Auchdukk and -alI.] Of 
or pertaining to an archduke. 

1663 Manucy Grot ins's LoewC. War* 373 He shew'd him- 
self publikely in his Archiducal Habit, a 1770 W. Guthris 
(T.) Armorial bearimrs of the archducal family. 1861 Sat. 
Rev. 14 Sept. *70 His Imperial, Royal, Archducal, and 
Apostolic Majesty (of Austria). 

t J^johduoito. 06 s. [ad. med.L. orchid tied f- 
us : see AkohdUKI and -atr 3 .] The rank or 


dignity of an archduke. 
s«86 Fauna BUsl Gcntru 


fix >* cMakadomes. a type W. Gtmma(TJ Austria Is but 

X arc hdukedom. 

.fArohft* 06 s. [a. OF. arehe :-L. area t cf. Are. 

XI k poaaible that the OE. art, mm nay itielf 
have become arch in tome dialecta, but the use of 
fbi* form down to the 16th c. is dearly from Fr.1 

%* Noah’s ark A bk a. 

saag Lav. *6 Noe ft Seat, Japhet ft Cham and heore four 
whms )>o mid haom weren 00 arches, e turn Ancr. R . 334 
Kffite i fen arehe. e sags Gen. 4 Ex. 380 Dan noe was to 
t# oe archa cumen. a im Cursor M. 1843 On he strama 
put arehe can rids qg Langu /*. Pi. C xif. 047 For archa ■ 
not . . Ys no more to nicne Bote holy churcha. 

A The ark of the covenant ; - Ark 2. Also irons/. 

« ssaa Lonkucm Graii xvi. ago To kepen this holy arch (of 
the Grail] in this mancre. 1411 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 400/4 
The archa of the testaments of god. tgaa Moil CmmsL 
Tfmdaie Wka. 4»oA They abhorred not in tho archa tho 
ymages of tha angels. 

Arohft, obs. form of Abcji sb. 
t Arohft'ftl, a. Obs. rare. [f. Abchb-US 4 -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to the archeua 
lysy-Ss Cham sa as CycL tv. Aetheu*, When this [the 
areneusj is corrupted, it produces . . archeel diseases. 

Arohftd t&it/t, -tjud), ppl. a. [f. Ahoh v. 4 -kd .1 
X. Furnished with, formed into, or consisting of, 
an arch or arches. 

1 §98 Shaks. Merry tV. m. iiL 59 The right arched -beauty 
of the brow. s66g Manley Grofiudt LoubC. War* 361 ft 
hath an Arched Bridg. s686 Plot Staffordsh. 338 A sort of 
arched- Bricks, .bent round to fit the Eyes of their Cole-pUa, 
1718 Pope Iliad vl 303 Raised on arch d columns of stupen- 
dous frame. 1807 Kkblk Chr. i ear TriiuSun., As travellers 
. . Lose in arched glades their tangled sight. 
t 2 . Joined in mutual support; cf. Arch v. 4. Obs. 


13M Frnnr Blast. Centric 117 Another dignity . . called an 
Archeducate, whereof 1 find but one. 

▲rohdnohOBB < 4 -JtJ,do tJ *). [ad. F. arehe-, 
archiduchesse ; see Auou- 1 and Ducheiu*.] Ilic 
wife of an archduke ; or spec, a daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 

161I Bamcve/tf * Apol. E ilaj. The Arch-Dutchexse of Ar- 
acliot. 1708 Lond. Cos. mmminccccxxxii/6 The two young 
Arch- Dutch esse*, Daughters to the present Emperor. 1837 
Carlyle h'r. Rev. HI. l viiL 81 The Austrian Arcbducheva 
will herself see real artillery fired. 

▲rchduohy [ad. earlier F. arehe- 

duchJ L. *archiducdtus : sec Arch- 4 and Duchy.] 
The territory subject to an archduke. 

1680 Momuln Geogr. RcetA 1685) laa Tlie only Arch-Dut< hy 
in Kiiropa is Austria. 1837 Penny ( vet. IX. 446/1 The Pro- 
vinces of the Ens constitute the archduchy of Austria. 

Archduke i&MtJ|diM'k, fi jr^din^k: ste Arch-). 
[a. OF. archedue, now arehiduc Merovingian L. 
mchiduc-em , c 750 : see Alton- l and Duke.] 

The chief duke: formerly title of the rulers of 
Austrasia, Ix>rraine, Brabant, and Austria, being 
assumed by those of Austria in 1350 ; now titular 
dignity of sons of the Emperor of Austria. 

1330 Palrur. 195/x Archednke, archedue. 160a Cahkw 
Cornwall ( |.> Piifitp, archduke of Austria.. was weather, 
driven into Wejrmoutn. «8oo CoLKsmox (ht*n Times 1 L 333 
Attempts are made at Vienna, to reconcile the Archduke 
and Suwarrow. 

Archdukedom (EitJ,difi*kdam). [f. prec.+ 

-TK)M.l* ArchdiOuy. 

tgta Palrgr. 103/1 Archedukrdome, mrcheduthd. t $ 79 J. 
Stbitbes Gaping Guf/C vij, If oe countyes then king Phunp 


t 2 . Joined in mutual support; cf. Ahoh v. 4. Obs. 

sg8x Lvly Eu/hues (1636) D i j, Arched bands of amity. 

t ArchcgftT (fi jtjrgfii). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. 
archegaie, arenigaie , variant of arcigaye , also aze- 
gaye, asagaye, ad. Pg. and Sp. axagaya, a. Arab. 
ajU-jJl a%-zaghdyah, i.e. al the + oagkdyah, Berber 
name of a javelin or dart: now called in Eng. 
(from Pg.) assagai, assegai. (Erroneously made two 
syllables by W. Morris.) j 

An iron-pointed wooden dart ; an assagai. 

sgej Lo. Berners Frost*. I ccxxxviL 340 With spearcs, 
iauelyns, archegaycs, and swerdes. /bid. ccalL 353 They of 
Grenade, .fought feraeley with their bowesand archegaycs. 
iM Morris Tlarpdoa '* End 76 Bowm, archgaya, lances. 

Archagonial (aik/gdu-nial), a. Bol. [f. next 
-1- - al 1.] Of or neitaimng to the archcgomum. 

1869 Howlstt In InteU. Observ. No. 37. 33 At the bottom 
of the archegoniat shaft. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I Arohegonium (aik/]g^i ni/hn). Bot. n. -n. 
fmod.L., dim. of Gr. dpxiyoi>ot founder of a race, 
f. dpx*“ - *lpX*" (88C Archi-) + race. Karcly 
arobegon.j The female organ in Ciyptogams, 
corresponding to the pistil in flowering plants. 

«8S4 Balfour in Encycl. Brit. V. 136/1 The pistil lidium 
or arthe^onium contains a genu-cell . . which produces a 
germinating body. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 19 Tho 
archegon . . is flask-shaped. 187a Oliver Khm. Bot. 11. «B8. 

Arohelogy (aike lMsi). [Ad. mod.L. arehe- 
loffia, f. Gr. apxh l*egiuning: see -loot.] The 
scientific study of principles. 

[1663 G. Harvey (title) Archclogia Philosophies Nova.) 
1B96 Fi kmino Vocab. Philos. (1858) 44 Archelogy . . treats 
of principles^nd should not be confounded with Archmology. 

t ATOhemactcr. Obs. [f. next, after master.] 
A supreme master ; one who has supreme skill. 

1970 Dee Math. Prof. 39 Hie Emperour Augustus fin 
whose daics our Heauenly Archemaster was home'. Ibid. 
48 The Archemaiter ateppeth in, and Icadeth furtli on, the 
Eaperiences. 

tATChsmistry. Obs. Also arohi-, aroh-. 
[? f. Archi- 4 Mastkiiy; but perh. confuted with, or 
originally a comiidion of, alchemistry : cf. Arghy- 
mist.J Supreme skill ; masteiy of applied science, 
or applied mathematics. 

1477 Norton Ord. A ^.'(Ashm. 1639^ 1. 13 Mastryefull mer- 
veyfous and Arehimastrye Is the tincture of holiAlkimi. 1370 
Deb Math. Prtf. Ain, Now end 1 with Archemastrie . . 
This Arte, teacheth to bryng to actuall experience sensible, 
all worthy conclusions hy all the Artes Mathematical! pur- 
posed, and by true Naturall Philosophic concluded : and 
both addeth to them a farder scope, in the termes of the 
same Artes, and also by hys propre Method, and in peculiar 
lames, procedeth, with helpe of the foresayd Artes, to the 
performance of complct Experiences, which of no particular 


Chotm Chaso tog Of xvC aftsn ef yngloWcSe warn a-way 

•Mhlar forie of the bum is m aronder, mm Sails 
RieA. Ill , v. iii, 339 Draw, Arehan, thaw your Airowes 10 
tha head. H99 — - Much Ado n. L 401 If Weecaa douthis, 
CuMd k no lo n ger an Archer, sfiaa CorrroN R efor m * f . n. 
S 3 Tha Payment of the Grand Provost, and bb Archers, 
alol Scott Marm. v. svH, Bot Notringham has aachws 
good, And Yorkshiie own are stem ofmood. 
b. attrib., as in archer-erqft, -god, -queen, •rank. 
*8«4 Soorr Ld. Jste * vl jukSC Thay rush'd aSRong tha 
Emrtkfy Par. % L 73 Little could 


arehor-funka. iflya Hooom Earthy Par. 73 Little could 
avail Their archer craft. 1870 Bryant Bowser u L a Apollo^ 
archer-god. 

f A An arrow. (Pcrh. by confusion: of. arbalester.) 
tUpo Rom. Rote 4x91 Springolds, jonnea, hpwas, and 
archers. 1470ft <ed 1834) Malory rr* Artk. <x(U6> 1 . 01 


archers. 1470ft (ed 1834) Malory Pr . Artk, (x8x6> 1. 91 
One of them, with a how and archer, smota sir Gawaina. 

i*8. Old name of the bishop in chess. Obs. 

*69 8 F. Bbale Ckeup-ptay a A Bishop, or Archer, who Is 
etmunonly figured with his head cloven. 

A The ninth zodiacal constellation, Sagittarius. 

Xflpi BlondUvil Exert. 111. u sxiv. 309 Sagittarius, that b 
lossy, the Archer, .hath his head towards tnt North, tma 
Young Nt. Th. v. sees Near heav'n's archer, in tha aodiac, 
hung. 1868 Lockyer Heaven* (ed. 3 398 Then partly in the 
Milky Way, the Archer. 

5 . Ichthyol. A fish ( Toxotes jaculator Cuvier), 
found in Java and Sumatra, which has the power 
of shooting a drop of water at insects that rest near. 

1834 Penny CycL II. 970/9 The drop seldom fails to hit 
tie the insect into the water, where it 


1834 Penny CycL II. 979/0 The drop seldom fails to hit 
the mark and precipitate the insect Into the water, where it 
ix, of course, within reach of the archer. 1847 A at. Emycl 
II. 14/9 The archer, .is of a yellowish colour, marked in the 
back with five brown spots. 

1 6 . Water Aroher : obs. name of the Arrow- 
head (Sagit/aria sagittifolui). 

96x7 Minrheu Doctor 493 Water Archer, or Arrowhead., 
because it is good to pull out arrows. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. 
Diet. (ed. Mordb, Water archer, Sagii/mria. 

irohemi (a jtjaxfe). [f. prtc. 4 -rsb.] A 
female archer. 

a 1646 Fanrhawe Pastor Fido 143 (T.) To thee I recommend 
it, O archeress eternal 1 9791 Cowpkr Iliad xxi. 560 But 
thus the consort of the l'hund*rer. .reproved the Archere.u 
of heaven. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. x. 73 Miss Arrow, 
point was one of the best archcressea. 

Arohftimbip (a jtJw,Jip). Skill aa an archer. 

179X Cowper Oayss. viu. 975 Him, angry to be call'd To 
proof of archer-ship, Apollo slew. 

Arohery (fi atjari). [a. OF. archtrie, f. archier.l 

1 . The practice or art of shooting with bow and 


1 . The practice or art of shooting with bow am 
arrow ; skill as an archer. Alsoy^. 


Ait are hable (formally) to be challenged. 1594 J. Davis 
Seaman's Seer. F.p. Ded., Thomas Digges Esquire ..the 
great Master of Archmsatrie. 

▲Tch-ftnoniy. [Arch* a.] 1. A chief enemy. 

1330 Coverdals JSpir. Perle xxix. (1388) 999 He is the 
deadly Archenemy orGod, and of all mankind. 16x5 Crook r 
Body qf Man 946 Vacuity that Arch-enemy of Nature, xflfix 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. I. L 17 Edward Randolph, our 
arch-enemy. 

2 . spec. The arch-fiend Satan. (Cf. quot. 1 550 in 1 .) 

stao M aa. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg.Art 430 The persecutions 
of the arch-enemy. , 

Aroher (iMtfw). Forms : A orcheer, aroher, 

S -$ arohero, arohier, a- aro her. [a. AFr. archer, 
F. archier L. aredrt-um, f. arcus bow.] 

L One who shoots with bow and arrows, esf. one 
who uses them in war ; a bowman. Also Ay. 

1097 R. Glouc. 199 Archers and vot man. 1379 Harrocr 
Bruce ix. 151 Thair archaris forth to thame thai send. 91469 


a 1400 Cov. Myst . 44 Myht nevyr man fynde My pere of 
archerye. c 14x3 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 309 Gud yumen 
for Archery. xefB Shake. Tit. A. iv. iii. 9 Sir Boy let me 
see your Archene. tSxa Bvron Ck. Hen'. 1. Ixxii, Doomed 
to die. . by Ixivc'h sad archery. 1839 J. Lang Wand. India 
a$ An Archery meeting or a pic-nic. 

2 . collect. An archer's weapons; bows, arrows, etc. 

1440 Prom*. Parv., Archerye, Safittaria, arcus. x8a8 
Scott F. M. Perth 111. 77 iTheir bows) as well as their 
arrow*, were, .far inferior to the archery of merry F.ngland. 
s88a Pall Mall G. 3 July 8/a Atian.hery manufacturer. 

9 . collect. A company or corps of archers. 

< 1465 Chevy Chase (Percy Fold 85 He rod uppon a corxiare 
Throughe a hondrith archery. 18x4 Scott Ld. Is/esw. xxii, 
Signal for England's archery To halt and bend their bows. 

1 - 4 . A feudal service; (see quot.) Obs. 

169X Blount Law Diet., Archery was a Service of keep- 
ing a Bow for the Use of the Lord, to defend his Castle l per 
Serjeantiam Archer in, Coke On Lift. 107 a.) 

Arches (iMtjrz). [Cf. arch -sea, Arch- 4.I * A 
common term among seamen for the Archipelago.’ 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 186 J. 

*6*6 SirT. Rob Negotiations 51a An island called Augu&to 
near Paroa, in the Arches, sysg Da Fne Vey. round world 
(1840) Q3 The sea of Borneo and the upper part of the Indian 
Arches. sSsa Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diary I. 69 Entering the 
Archipelago, or, according to the aailor phrase, the Arches. 

Arches-eourt: see Aucn sb. 2. 

+ ATOhet. Obs. rare-', [a. V. arc Jut, dim. of 
are : sec Amo.] The bow of a violin. 

s6s 7 G.Watts Bacon's A dv. Learn. (1640) ioj The Archet, 
or musicall Bow of tha mind. 

Archetypal (aike-tipfil a-jkrtniplLl\ a. [f. L. 
archetypum Ahchbtypr + -as. 1 . Of the nature of, 
or constituting; an archetype ; of or pertaining to 
an archetype ; primitive, original. 

(In Platonic philosophy, archetypal is applied to ideas or 
fosms of natural objects, held to nave been present in the 
divine mind prior to creation, and still to exist, ss cogniaablo 
by intellect, independently of the reality or ectypaltorax.) 

164a H. Moss Song 0/ Soul Notes 146/1 The Archetypal 
seal, which we call tne intellectual] world, is the very word 


s86o Farrar Font. Speech iL 41 Reconstruct extinct and 
archetypal forma of language. 

ArolMtjrpftlly (k« PKC.\ *dv. [f.prec.+-LT».] 
In the archetype ; originally. 

1894 Owen in Ord* Chr. Sc. Org. Nat. I. ado rmlaarenre 
of parts primarily and archetypally distinct. 
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ABOBnUBBSAV. 


I The original pattern or modal from which 


copies are made ; a prototype. 

IsgpltaniNB AmA nmdtt. 4a The original! or fynte arche- 
typum of any things.) slag Bacw JtAv. Lemrm. L *7 Let 
v* Neka tha dknitia of kaowlcdge la tha Arch- tip* or first 
ptst-forme, which b in tha attribute* and acta of Gud. 1690 
Locfia Hum. Umderst. n. ux. (1690 005 By real Ideas, I 
naan «uch at have a Foundation i* Nature : such as hare a 
OmlbnaUy. .with their Archetypal sym Mason Ch>Msmc 
L 54 Thera was little if any MuMcpriated. .that could aarra 
m m Archfcypa. do Mmmuv Hist. Eng, L ty The 
House of Commons, the archetype of all tha wpraaa ntativa 


S. sAee. A in Afintiug. A coin of standard weight, 
by which others are adjusted. !OAr. 

D. in Compar. A Hat. An assumed ideal pattern 
of the fundamental structure of each great division 
of organized beings, of which the various species 
ace considered as modifications. 

. sAmMuacNiaoN Siluria n. 477 Approaching to tha varfta- 
bratad archetype. 1854 Ow«* in Ore's Circ. Sc. Off. Nat. 
1. 160 The archetype vertebrate skeleton. 

t Arobwtjnpioalf O. Obs. rare. [f. prec. after 
Gr. dpx*rwi*m ; see -toal.] - Archetypal. 

1738 Warrurton Dw. Legal, vi. v, The final archietypical 
Sacrifice of the Son of God was figured in Che command to 
offer Isaac. 

AjEtthatypilt (EikAolpist). [f. as prec. 4- -»T.] 
One who studies early typography. 

*88* Athenmnm 6 Aug. (Hah like many other arche- 
typists, subsequently found that 1 468 was an impossible data. 

t Arohe’typou*, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. os prec. 

+ -OUS.] 1 ARCHKTr I'AL. 

ififil E. Hooxca Prtf. Perdagfs Mint. Dir. 67 The veri 
Archetypous Globe of all Globes. 

!l Aroheus (aikiifs). Ohs. exc. Hist. [mod.L., 
archttus (Basil Valentine), I. Gr. Af\<uot original.] 
L The immaterial principle supposed by the 
Parncelsians to produce and preside over the ac- 
tivities of the animal and vegetable economy; 
vital force. (It was held that the chief areheus 
was situated in the stomach, and that subordinate 
archei regulated the action of other organs.) 

184* French Distill, vi. (1651) 175 The Arcnmus, the ser- 
vant of nature. 1651 Rices New Dissent. 183 p *47 The 
Archcos doth daily dispence. .so much bloud to the parts, 
as may serve for their nutrition. 1707 Pearson in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVIIl. 16 The areheus, or vital power, of the 
bladder. 1848 Hoorn Med. Diet. <ed. 8 * 184 The chief Areheus 
kept watch at the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 

2 . (Seequot.) Also attrib. 

*706 Philljts, Areheus. .Also, the highest, most exalted 
end invisible Spirit that can be separated from mixt Bodies. 
1798 in Phil Trams . LXXXVIIIT16 When the areheus 
spirit of urine meets with a volatile earthy spirit. 

Arch-fiend (ftrtf,frnd). [Arch- a.] A chief 
or leader of fiends ; Satan. 

1(67 Milton P. L. 1. 009 So stretcht out huge in length 
the Arch-fiend lay. m 171* Ken Poet. Whs. 17s* 1. r 1 j Each 
of the curst Arch-fiends their Legions led. 1796 Southey 
To Penates Wks. II. 379 Shrinks like the Arch-Fiend at 
Ithuriel's spear. 187a H. Macmillan True Wne vii. 295 A 
fallen spirit, an archangel become an archfiend. 
Aroilrflamen . ait], flymen). [ad. med.L. archi- 
/ tauten « archiepi scopus ; see Ahcun and Flame*.] 
A chief flamen or priest ; an archbishop. Hence 
Arohtiunenship. 

c 14m Wyntoun Cron. v. viiL 4* De Archebyxchopys callyt 
Hu» was Arche flamynes. 1976 Lambamdb Permmb. /Cent 
(i3a6) 7i King Lucius . . changed the Archflamines of Lon- 
don, York, and Caerieon, into so many Archbishops. rrite 
Howell Dodoma's Grove ai>4(L.) M eluaanus, who now awaya 
the great archflamenship. 1656 Trait Comm. John u. aa 
That archflamen of Rome, the pope, iln Lamb Elia 1. Kill, 
Bishop Valentine ! thou venerable Arch-flamen of Hymen. 

Aroh-fOB (a jt/.fdtt ). [Arou- j.] Arch enemy ; 
spec, the Devil. 

1811 Heywooo Pour Promt. 1. Wks. *874 II. 004 Oh that I 
could see . . My Arch-foe. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 039 The 
arch foe subdud, Or Captive drag'd in Chains. sflOaCotn- 
xi dob Pkcolom. 1. xii, The arch-foe of his Emperor. 
ATOh-htTetlo. [A BOH- i, a.l A chief here- 
tic ; a first heretic ; a founder or leader of heresy. 
Aroh-fcnmny, fundamental or extreme heresy. 

iget Mon Heresies iv. Wks. ado ft The archeheritiques 
themselfe, well declare the holynesse of their doctrine by 
theyr own Imiag. 1979 Fulke Ref. Pastel 743 The Pope, 
the Archhavetique of the world. >699 PaaesoM Creed (1839) 
nl Simon Magus, the arch-heretic, first bmn. ifil 
Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviiu 40 The areh-beiaticHenry of 
England. *888 Butler Char, Time-Server t He account# 
It . . arch-herasy to approve of anything . . that fit laid by, 
▲roh-hoHSB : fee Abch- 4. 

ArdtU (Iiki-), pref* a. L. archi-, Gr.dpxo : mm 
Arch-. This form of the prefix it retained in 
words taken in modem times from Gr. or L., di- 
rectly or through mod.Fr, and in compoands formed 
on the model of these. Hence it is sometimes 
found In the adjectives, eta. belonging to substan- 
tives, which, from their earlier introduction, have 
themselves the form arch-, os archdeacon arch* 
diacomaJ, archbishop, archicpifcepal. Some words 
have both forms, ns arcki-presbyter, arch-presbyter. 
L-Abch- ; chief, principal, first in authority or 


oirier. a. in sbs., as Vnrohfrtidnwoohm [Utteixed 
f. Gr. dpx^-fr^MnAor^ head-master of a school ; 
whence aiohidldneos Hnn, -fere, a., of a head- 
master; f arohigubeT&soy [L. archipsb emu s 
chief pilot], office of governor - in • chief; nrohl- 
nuMtor, see Archim asshE ; nrohi -typ o -gmp hnr 
[mod.L. mrchitypograpksu in Laadian Statutes], 
chief printer, superintendent of printing office. 
So f archibsllmus (nonce- wd.), arc hi -table, b. in 
adjs n as Arojudiaooxal, Archi episcopal, etc.; 
also archi-hcrstical, - frelaticai \ -supreme, sym- 
bolical. 

*399 Jam er I Basil. Derem (188a) 60 Buchanan'* or Kiwm's 
Chrcxucks. .thaw ‘archiballousM of rebellion. 1844 Sir J. 
Stephen £ eel. Biegr. (1850) II. 367 Tha recpoaaibla office 
of ri rcMiidascmlm. *86g Staunton Gt Sch. Eng. Westra. 
A >33 Two masters styled raspactivaly *Archidida»calua 
and Hypodkbwcahm. >8 b« Parr Wbd *8a8 VII. 440 Tha 
long ajrardm of pally *ArchidldRRCRlhn authority. 1881 
Athenaum hJnl 93/a Bene ath the clerical and # archidi- 
daacalina root tOSg Snrv. AJT. Netherk a 31 They did that 
at the Sea by an *Archiguberaacy, or chief Govamour and 
AdmiraL syn Baum*/ A crtobentlcml, faha In tha highest 
and most dangerous degree. 1837 Baarwica Ld. Bithepe L 
A 11U1 Archipralatkallluriadiction is grounded upon Canon 
and Positive Law. sin G. Edwards Mens. True Polier 
63 Arranged under Ihe Supreme Administrative, as *archi- 
supreme. i8te Jen. Taylor Worthy Common. L f at The 
Divinest and *ArchlaymboUcal hut sBga Mas. Gore 
Fascio* 48 *l*he pedigree to be deposited upon the *archi table 
of the king, a 187a wood Li/e (1848) *7 an.. Dr. F. .would 
not suffer nlm to execute the place of *arcliitypographer. 

2 . In Biol, and Anthrop ., meaning * archetypal ’ 
or 'primitive': as a'rohl bloat, term applied by 
some to the epiblast ; orohlna phron, tne primi- 
tive kidney, whence orohlnephrio a.; arahlptery - 
gium, the primitive fin or wing, whence arohi- 
pterygion a. Also orohili’thla, orohlsoio: see 
ARCH 3 SO-. 

*876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 46s The xrchiblaot embraces 
all tissues. *88a Athenaeum 14 Jan. 6o/a In Apus the two 
pairs of antennm are not supplied by nerves from the archi- 
cerebrum. sB8o Huxley Cray-Fish Iv. an The primitive 
alimentary apparatus or archeuteron. *878 Mrm. Green- 
Issuer's Anat. 603 The moat anterior end of the archinepnric 
duct. 1878 Green Coal iv. 146 The archipterygian type is 
not plainly visible In such a limb. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evot. 
Man II jcv. 9 The Primordial, Archiaoic, or Archilithic Epoch. 

Arohiftter (iiki,y* 'tax), [a. F. archiatre , ad. 
L. archi&trus, Gr. dpxfcrpo «, f. hpx*“ chief + Ir rpot 
physician.] The chief physician, esp. the one 
appointed to attend a monarch. 

*834 T. Hkrrebt Trtrt'. 033 (T.) The advice and help of 
archiater, the king's doctor. 1879 J. Grant in CnsselCs 
Techn. A due. IV. 98/1 The title of Archiater, or Dean to 
the College of Physicians. 

t A-rohioal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. dfX‘« 4 t* f. hpxh 
beginning, rule -f -ai.L] 

L Of the nature of rule ; governmental. 


*843 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (1682145 Having perused 
the Archidoxas, and read the secret Sytnpatliias of things. 
1863 Glanvill Seeks. ScL xxv. 156 A full prospect of the 
whole Archidoxi* of Nature's secrets. 

Arohiduo*!, obs. variant of Arcbdugal. 

Arohism nndar, err on. f. Arobimaitdritr. 
Arohifrpiioopaoy (&jki,rpi'skJpSii). [f. late 
L. archiepiscop-tu , a. Gr. hpx im *" iaamrot (Athana- 
sius c 3 jo) archbishop 4 - -act.] a The system of 
church govemmi nt by archbishops, t b. — A rchi- 
xpisoopati (obsX 

184a Sir E. Derinq Sp. on Relig. xvi. 83 Away with Aiehi- 
episcopacy both roote and branch. 1 88a J. Barorave Pope 
Aty*. VftiiihiS 83 Those many dHBcultiw he met with in 


1889 Fribman Norm. Cone. IIL adiL 3*0 Either theyoang 
king or hie iiicrasslye aiclihpfrtepal Rdviwra, iMWiin< 
RMHALL Disc. Absues Ck lao Cerdmoiship, Patruurkahip, 
Arehitpiacopadship, & briafiy that whole EpiacopaJl degree. 
ATdhiipiioopfilitj. [f- prec. ♦ -itv.] 
Archiepiacopal character. 

liM ftlAtR CA Hist. n. 108 The beat Pillar of Lichfield 
Church, to support the AiehlepiscoDalitv thereof. 


>s. rare. [f. as prec. <f 


pality and archical rule, .over all our corporeal paxsions. 

2. Of the nature of a first principle ; primordial. 

1878 Cudwobth Intel l. Syst. 73 They are no Archical 
things, they have not the Nature of a Principle in theaL 

Archicshoke, obs. form of Articuokk. 

Arohidaplfhr : see Arch- i. 

Arohideolyne, erron. form of Arch itrioliioe. 

Arohldene, oho. variant of Arch dr an. 

Archidiaoonal (iiki|d^i|se*kdh&h, a. [f. I.. 
archididcon-us archdeacon + -al 1 .] Of, pertain- 
ing lo, or holding the position of, on archdeacon. 

*M| Relig. We/ton. 338 >T.) I can cxerdse an archidiaconal 
authority. 1874 Marvell Reh. Trans/. 11. *58 The Flat- 
tery of Arohidiaconal Preachers. 1849 M acaui jit Hist. Eng. 
11. 91 The Archidiaconal Courts, .were revived. 

, Arohidia'oonata. rare- 0 , [ad. med.L archi- 
didcondt-us : see prec. and -atk.] The office or 
order of archdeacons. 

N Asmhidmds. Obs . [mod.L., f. Gr. dpx<- 
Archi- -f 96(a opinion.] The title of a work of 


ipocy both roote and branch. *86e j. Babobave Pefe 
vfnmp 83 Those many dHRcultiw he met with in 


hrflhliwifioyl (-ikJpil), a . [L as prec. + 
•al 1 .] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, on 
archbishop Hence Arohiepi'aoopalshlp sb. 

1811 SneoHist.Gt. Brit.vm. ill 389 Hb ArchfepbcopaN 
and sacred eriliag. *776 Ginoou Deel. f F. I. xxl 594 Ha 
rafuead to fill tbs va msagf at tka aschiaphoopal throsw 


Church, to samxNt the Aichbpiscopaliiy thereof. 

ArolkiBpiBOOMtB (-skdprHt. [f. os above -t- 
•at* s .] An archbishop's tenure of office; also 
Archbishopric. 

*79> GentL Mug. Apr. 33* Will shed the most reftilgent 
eplaudaur on the archlepiscepate of Dr. Mow. dg Mil- 
wan Lot. Cbr. <1884) V. ix. vii. 37a Venice . . had never ba- 
cooie. .tha seat of aa archiepucopate. 

t AtoMbp 1 'BOOpy . Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 

-Y A.] - A II 0 H 1 RPIHOO P At' V. 

184a Sir K. Drrino Sp. on Relig. 143 Archicpiscopie ! why, 
who ever voted that to be divineT 

AfoUgOBF (axkigdhi). Biol [f. Gr. bpx tm 
(see Archi- a) + -yovia begetting.] A proposed 
ec|uivalent of ABiocuntsia : cf. arrJtebiesls. 

1878 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat. 1. 183 We ahall have to con- 
sider Spontaneous Generation, or Archigony. 

t Arohi'grfiphir. Obsr °. [f. late L. archi - 
graph-m 'The Chief Secretary or principal 

Clerk.' Blount Clossogr. 1656. 

Arohil (i'itjil, ftukil). Forms: 6 arohall, 7 -al, 
8 -al, aroel^l, 8 *9 arohil. [a corruption of the more 
correct Orchil, in 15th c. orehell, a. OF. orchtl, 
orcheil (late orseil ', ad. It. orcello, earlier orice/lo , 
or OSp. orchi/lo. In mod.L. races! la , mod.Sp. 
archilla , F. orsei/fe. Origin uncertain : see below.] 

A name given to various species of lichens, also 
called Orchil and Oichilla-weed ( Roceella tinctoria, 
etc.), which yield a violet dye, and the chemical test 
substance litmus. Also : The colouring-matter 
prepared from these and other lichens. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. ll/ t viii. 4 3 Diem u^en to dy« . . with 
Orcheil and Corke. tui "Iorniii Herbal 1. l'jb, Of Or- 
chall, otherwyne called curi.k ..'lliis is called in London 
archall, and the dyers vse it to dy withall. *878 PiiiLLiro, 
Anita/ , otherwise cnlled Derhi.ihire Liverwort, becauw it 
groweth upon the Freestones of the Mountain Peak. *7*7 
Tmrbi kpi.d Synop. Stirk . Hibcm., Sold by the name of Ar- 
chcl in tliih city. 1738 Phtl Trans. I. 673 A red dye. .pre- 
ferable to the cork, or ared. 1791 Hamilton Bertkeltets 
Dyeing Introd. it A kind of archil 1O60 Piebsk Ckem. 
Wend. 146 This archil yields a beautlflil blue pigment, 
known . . by the name of litmus. 1883 Watts Diet. Ckem. 
(1872) I. 355 A variety of archil manufactured in Glasgow. • 
is much esteemed, and sold by tlie name of cudbear. 

[Erroneously derived by Littrl from the name of its dis- 
coverer or introducer into Italy, Federlgo Ruccellai or Ori- 
celiari , c 1300. For the Oricellari, afterwards vulg£> Rne- 
cellari or Rnesllai, took their surname from the eric* lie : cf. 
Gamuerini Jstoria gensalegica delis famiglie nobit i dsiin 
Toscana 11668) L *74. Giornale ds' left craft d' Italia (179a) 
XXXIII, art. 6, and Manni De llcrentinit invent is (1731V 
According to the second of these, Fcderigo. on noticing the 
properties of the plant in the lavant, ' intesi chiamaml 
Rsspio in quells parte, Ontgiie in Ispagna 1 Whether the 
original was Ortcelle or Onigluy, a derivation from recta 
rock, founded on mod.L roceella. is out of the question.] 

Arehiloohiia (ftikiUu kiftn), a. [f. L. Arch* 
lochi-us (f. Gr. 'Afg/Aoxot) 4- - ah.] Pertaining to, 
or derived from, Archilochus, an earlv Gre&k satiric 
poet, the alleged originator of iambic metre. 

177* Chambers 0*7., It is usual to mix iambic verses of 
six feet, abating a syllable, with Archilochlan verses. 1849 
Grote Greece u. Ixvii. VI. 34 The lambic or Archilochian 
vein. 

f Arohlioquy. Obs. [f. Archi- + L. -loquium 
speech.] 1 The firet part or beginning of a speech.' 
Blount Clossogr. 1650. 

Asohla&figi (ft'ikunFUlg). [f. Archi- 4- L. ma- 
gus, It mage, F. mage tad. Gr. 110709 Magionh 
magician, enchanter. Formerly also in L. form 
arehimagus and quasi-It. archimage.] A chief 
magician or enchanter, a great wizard. (Used by 
Spenser in the Faery Queene as the name of hit 
personification of hypocrisy). 

*333 87 Foxe A. 8 Ar. (13961 88/1 The archiinagus tspieng 
his tune, complelncth unto the king. 1196 Spxnber F. Q. 
11. 1. Argt., Ouyon, by Archimage abusd, l*he RedcroHie 
knight awaytea. Ibid, ri So had false Archimago her db- 
guysd. *678 Cudwobth Intell. Syst. etn An archimago or 
grand magician. >8et W. Taylor in Robbeids Mem. 1. 383 
Shall are not sea the Mackintoshes archimages of Hindo- 
stmaT *817 Scott Reb £47(1859)9* Dismiss from your com- 
pany the false archimage, Dissimulation. 

Arobfraiadiltf 1 Iikinwndreit). [od. med.L. 
archimandrlta, ad. late Gr. bfxtpm bptrrjs, f. d pgt- 
(tee Arohi-) 8 y&rSpa an enclosed space, a monas- 
tery.] In Grk. Ch. The superior of a monastery or 
convent corresponding to the abbot jn the Western 
Church. Occasionally also used of a superin- 
tendent of several monasteries, corresponding to 
the Western superior abbot orprovittcial father. 

tgps Horsey Trav. (1857! >74 Tha princlpall priors, ab> 


tgps Horsey 7V«r. (1857! *74 Tha pnndpaU priors, , ab. 
hNU, archiamanden. im in Blount Gtossogr. 1778 Gib- 
son DecL 8 F. xlviL (178a -8) IV. 584 Eutychas was tha 

mm Trims was there, and hb two Archimandritas. 
AffObimNlMSI (Likimf'd/in, -nudf ln), a . ; 


k Eutychas was tha 
three hundred monks. 
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A2U2HXTXOTUBB. 


•Iso [f. L. Archimlde-us (f. next) ♦ -an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or invented by Archimedes. 

A rchimeaean Screw or A rckitnedtl Screw : on instrument 
for raising water, formed by winding a tube into the form 
of a screw around a long cylinder. 

G. F.dwawds Meat. True Policy 19 An archlmedean 
lever and fulcrum, able to away. . the world, xSap U. K. S. 
Nat. Phi lot. 1. ii. 8 The principle of the Archimedean Screw 
i> occasionally adopted in the wheel-form. 

Arohimedai (&ikimfdfx). Also anglicised 
Arohlmede (fijkimfd). [Gr. proper name.] A 
philosopher of Syracuse, celebrated for bis dis- 
covcries in applied mathematics and mechanics, and 
for his statement, that with a lever long enough 
and a point to stand upon he could move the world. 
(Here used connotatively.) 

c 1690 Dkumm. op Hawtii. tVks. (ijti) 34/a Those numbers 
which no Archimeda can tell, test Shaftkss. Charac. (1737) 
II. 190 They are all Archimedes'* in their way; and can 
make a world upuu easier terms than he offer d to move 
one. 

Arohimixne (ajkimaim). Also arch-, [ad. L. 
archimimus , a. Gr. dpxlpTpos : see Ahohi- and 
Mime.] A chief buffoon, or jester ; the chief mimic, 
who in Roman funeral processions imitated the 
gait and gestures of the deceased. 

1638 Sis T. Browne Hydriot, iv. 59 The Archimime or 
Jester attending the Funerall train. 173s Chambrrs Cycl., 
A rchimtmrs . .Imitated the manners, gestures, and speech, 
both of person* living, and those who were dead. 1814 
D’Iskakm Cur. Lit. (18661434/1 The arch-mime who fol- 
lowed the body of the Ktn|>eror Vespasian at hm funeral. 

t Ar ohimim lc. Obs. rare - * prec. 

*636 ill Blount Glossogr., Archimitnkh . 

Arohlne, variant of Akshekn. 

Arching (a-jtJuj), vbl. sb. [f. Anon v. + -tnoI.] 
The action of the vb. Arch ; cotter, structure con- 
sisting of arches ; arched curve. 

JS9* Slow Sum. (16331 398/1 The Arching liegunne on the 
East side the Steeple, a i8ai Keats Sleep % Poetry 938 
The very archings of her eyelids. 

Arohing 1 (iJtJiq , ppt . a. [f. Anon v. + -jnq 2 .] 
Forming an arch, having a convex curve. 

1877 Moxon Meek . Exen. (1703) 66 (Ground more or less 
Arching. s8to Stott Lady qf L.w. xviii. The steed obeyed, 
With arching neck. 184a Tennyson Margaret v, The arch- 
ing liincs are tall. 

+ ArohipO’L Obs. rare . [a. F. ar chi pel \ earlier 
archipelague ; see below.] — Amoiiipelaco. 

1596 1 ’. Danijtt De Comtnines ' Hist. (1614) 933 Dtuers 
goodly Has in the sea called Archipell. .(tnarg.) This Archl- 
pell is Mare Aigeunt. 

Arohipolagian (ft jkiipfh 7 «*dsiiiii). [f. as next 
4 -IAN.] Of, or pertaining to, an archipelago. 
iNi H. Nicholson Sword to Share iv. 33 This archipela- 
gian kingdom. 

Archipelagic (-lacd^ik), a. [f. next + -10.] 
■eprec. 

184s Blackw. Mag : XLIX. 484 The archipelagic neigh- 
bourhoods of Kent Road, etc. 

Archipelago (Aiki,pelngtfu). FI. -or, - oea. Also 
6 arohpelago, 6-7 arohlpelagua, 7 -pelage, [ad. 

(Arch- 4) 4 


It. arcipelago, f. arci- diief, 


fllago deep, abyss, gulf, poof ; cogn. w. Sp .pUlago, 
Pg. pego t Pr .felegi—l*. pelagus (very common in 
med.L.>, a. Gr. wi\ayos sea. In most of the langs. 
the word had at first the prefix in the native form : 
OSp. arctpielago, OPg. areepelago , ME. arch- 
pelago , arch-sea. All exc. It. have now archie Cf. 
also Ahciies. 

No such word occurs In ancient or mediaeval Gr. ; *Apy«- 
wrAsyof in mod. Gr Diets, is introduced front western 
langs. Arcipelago occurs in a Treaty of 10th June ra68, 
between the Venetiana and the emperor Michael I'alaco- 
logos : 'Item, ouod pertinet ad Insulas dc Arcipelago’; it 
is used also by Villani C1345. It was evidently a true Italian 
compound I ike arciduca, arcipolt rone, atxifelice, suggested 
probably by the med.l* name of the A&gcan Sea. Egeo- 
pelagus (Venetian state-papers of 14 19 have still Ducatus 
Rgeofielagi), repr. Gr. niyuoiriAayw, alyaior wrAayor, and 
alluding to the vast difference in sin between this and the 
lagoons, pools, or ponds, to which Pelago was popularly ap- 
plied. That it was a corruption or perversion of Egtopelago 
itself is less probable.] 

1 . The Aegean Sea, between Greece and Asia Minor. 

190a Arnold Chrm. (1811) 143 Many other ilcs within the 

anmpclagOjlImt is the gulf bc-twix Grese and Turkyc. 1884 
Load. Gao. mdctccxci/a Cruised, .with a Squadron of 14 or 
15 Men of War in the Archipelago. 1847 Grotk Greece 11. 
L (1869) 11. 4 The line (of Euboean hills] is further prolonged 
by a series of islands in the Archipelago. 

Hence (as this is studded with nuuiy isles) : 

2 . Any sea, or sheet of water, in which there 
are numerous islands ; and transf. a group of 
islands. 

(i)M Parmkntier in Jal Gloss. Naniique, Et me faisois 
prfcs de 1 'Archypelague d'auprfcs de Calicut.] 1800 Hak- 
luyt Hey. (1810) III, These broken lands and Islands being 
very many in number, do seeme to make there an Archipe- 
lagus. i%» H. Cocan Pinto's Hoy. x. (1683) 3a The Seas of 
China, Sunda, Banda, and the Molucuues . . that great Archi- 
pelage. 1830 Lvtu. Princ. Geol. 1 . xaa The numerous 
archipelagos of the polar ocean. 1843 Darwin Hoy. Nat. 
xviii. (18731 417 Within the archipelagoes. 1837 B. Taylor 
North. Treat, xx. *06 A SkArnard— archipelago, or ' garden 
of rocks,' as it is picturesquely termed in Norsk. 

{fig.) s86a M it rivals Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. la *60 The 
continent was an archipelago cf insulated communities. 


toh ipwit ytml (iukiipresbi-tCriU), a. [f. 
afcd.L. archipresbyter archpresbyter 4 -al 1 .] Of 
Otaortaining to an archpresbyter. 

d 44 Dansey Norm Hoe. Rue ; I. iv. i. 261 Archipresbyteral 
SUpcrvuonhip over the manners, .of the clergy, 
t ArqhiifpiAgOfai Obs. Also 6 arc h- 
•Jtoogogue. [ad/L. archisynagdgus, a. Gr. dpx*; 
&vrhytyot (in N.T.) ; also in OF. arch isynagogue.y 
Tile ruler of a synagogue. 

138a N. T. (Rhem.) Mark v. aa And there commeth one 
of the Arch*ynagogs. named I aims. t88o Stillingflret 
Ironicum (s66a) n. vl | 6. 945 The Jews . . retained their 
ArchisynAgogues still. 1733 in Chambers Cycl. SuppL 

Architect (a*jkitekt\ [?a. F. architecte or It. 
arehitetto, ad. L. architects ; f. Gr. dpxiritcrojv, f. 
dpx»- (see Archi-) + tUtw builder, craftsman. 
Several of the derivatives are formed as if on L. 
teds from tegire ; e.g. architect ive, • tor , - ture.] 

L A master-builder, spec. A skilled professor of 
the art of building, whose business it is to prepare 
the plans of edifices, and exercise a general super- 
intendence over the course of their erection. (Cf. 
Architecture 1.) Naval Architect : one who 
takes the same part in the construction of ships. 

1383 Shute Archit. A ij b, John Shuts painter and Archi- 
tects. 1867 Milton P. L. 1. 73a The work some praise And 
some the Architect. 1738 Johnson Idler Najorj One 
pulls down his house and calls architects about him. i8xj} 
Scott Ld. Isles iv. x, Temples deck’d By skill of earthly archi- 
tect. 1834 Ruskin Led. Archit. Ada. 113 No person who 
is not a great sculptor or painter can be an architect. If 
he is not a sculptor or painter, he can only be a builder. 
b. loosely , A builder. 

1883 9 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. xiii. (1675) 949 Babel, whose 
scattered architei is have indeed made themselves a name. 

2 . One who designs and frames any complex 
structure ; esp. the Creator ; one who arranges ele- 
mentary materials on a comprehensive plan. 

1639 Pari. Speech a The grand Architect would never have 
so fronted it. 17M Rkid Act. Powers 1. vi. 596 Plato made 
the causes of things to be matter, ideas, and an efficient 
architect. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc . i. (i8sa) ai The 
sreat Architect of nature. 1846 Grotk Greece 1 1 . xxi. 909 
The inference that Pcisistratu* was the first architect of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

3 . One who so plans, devises, contrives, or con- j 
structs, as to achieve a desired result (especially 
when the result may be viewed figuratively as on 
edifice) ; a builder-up. 

1388 Shaks. Tit.A.s . lii. xaa Chiofe Architect and plotter 
of these woes. 1807 Totsell Pour-/. Beasts 536 M oat strange 
belly-gods and architect* of gluttony. 1849 Milton Eikon. 
xxi, The architect* of their own happiness. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. 1 . ix. 998 The Architect of his own fortunes, 
b. transf. of things. 

1835 1 .YTTON R tenet vm. iil 363, Gold is the Architect of 
Power ! 1871 J. Macduff Mem. Patmos xviii. 951 The deeds 
done to-day will be the architects of our bliss or woe. 

t ATohlteotift. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -J8T.] » prec. 
1690 Bayly Herba Parietis 3 There were many buildings 
..yearly children of a right architectist 

Arohiteotive (a-jkitektiv), a. [f. as prec + 
-ive. See Aiiohitixjt.] Pertaining to architec- 
ture ; fitted for or characterized by construction. 

x8xs Cotgr., A rchitectomqut, architective. 1713 Denham 
rhys.-Theol. iv. xiii. 937 How could the Bodies of many of 
them, .he furnished with architective Materials! Tru- 
man in Chicago Advance 15 Mar., Agitation is architective 
os well a* destructive. 

t A:rohiteoto*nially, adv. Obs. [cf. Gr. dp\t- 
rtKrovia architecture.] Architecturally. 

1879 Evelyn Silva 134 (not in od. 2664) Columns and 
pilasters architcctonially shaped. 

Arobiteotonio (aikiitektynik), a. and sb. 

S d. L. architectonic -us t a. Gr. dpxer* ETOvtxur, f. 

XiW terwvi see Architect and -10. Cf. F. archi- 
tectonique (14th c. in Littrl) ] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to architecture ; suited or 
serviceable for the construction of buildings. 

18431: vklyn Mem. (1837) 1 . 3x9 Incrusted with marbles and 
other architectonic ornaments. 1774 G. White Selborm xx. 
(1843) 9 35 With what different degrees of architectonic skill 
Providence has endowed birds. k8§» Le^tch Mailer's A mc. 
Art 1 17 There are musical and architectdnic, but no plastic 
instinct*. >899 Gullick ft Times Paint. 188 To harmonize 
with the architectonic requirements. 


2 . Of or pertaining to construction; constructive. 

1878 Cudworth InteU.Syst.t. iv. xxiii. 406 The Demiurgus, 

or Architcctonick Framer of the whole world. 1848 Grots 
Greece t. xxi. II. 19s The architectonic functions ascribed by 
Wolf to Peisistratus. .in reference to the Homeric poems. 

3 . Having the function of superintendence and 
control, i.e. having the relation that an architect 
liears to the artificers employed on the building ; 
directive, controlling. (So used in Gr. by Aris- 
totle.) 

1878 Hist. Indulg. in G. H kites Spin Popery 74 Archi- 
tectonick and Magisterial Power of making Laws. 1873 
Symonm Grk. Poets iil. 8a Ariatotl^io regarded one of their 
moat important aphorisms on architectonic supremacy of 
justice. 


nitectonic supremacy of 


4 . esp. in Metaph. Pertaining to the systematisa- 
tion of knowledge. 

s8os W. Taylor In Mouth. Mag. XII. 41a These daye of 
architectonic metaphysicians. (837 Whkwell Hist. Induct. 


St. III. xv. viil | z. say Ons ri fatton is thn arddteetonie 
science, to which Crystallography and the Doctrine of Ex- 
ternal Characters are subordinate. t§nCMHDPhUw. RM 
11. xvi. 573 The architectonic impulse of reason, which seeks 
to refer all science to one principle. 

B. eb. ArobiteotomoCn [F. Varchitedonifue ] ; 
the science a. of architecture ; b. Metaph. of 
the systematic arrangement of knowledge. 

i860 H. Mors Myst. Godl. ul vL 7a The Invention of 
Letters, of Mustek, of Architcctonicks. sflpe Luitch Mat- 
ter’s Ane. Art i 4a A style of architectonics . . which aimed 
at magnificence. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Leg. Am. (x866l 
II. 030 That (science] which treats of those conditions of 
knowledge which lie in the nature, not of thought itself t but 
of that which we think about . . has been called . . Architec- 
tonic, in so far ns it treats of the method of building up our 
observations into system. 

A-TChitootoTiioal, a. [f. as prec. + -alL] 

1 . » Architectonic i, 2. ? Obs. 

x6o8 Tofskll Serpents 643 [Bees] build their combe* with 
such an architectonics! prudence. x8sz Corvat Crudities 
453 A very fairs architectonical Machine made of wainscot. 
1878 Cudworth Intel! Syst. 4x7 The Divine Mind being.. 
Architectonical of the World. 

2 . - Architectonic 3, 4. Also as sb. 

>593 J. King Serm. Queen's Day Wks. (1864) 397 His art 
. .is architectonical. .and commander of all other functions. 
a 1819 Fothkrby Atkeom. 11. L f 8. 186 Ministeriall Arts. . 
subiected vnto others, as to their Architectonicals. 1840 
Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxvi, That supreme and archi- 
tectonical power in man’s little world, his wilL 1837 Maurice 
Mot. q Met. Phil. HI. il. | 50. 66 Homage to theology as 
the primary architectonical science. 

AvollitBOtonloally, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 ] 
In relation to architectonics ; with architectural 
fitness. 

1830 Leitcii Matter's Anc. Art 1 286 The simple fitness. . 
with which the manifold purposes and aspects of life were 
architectonically satisfied. 1883 Times 99 May, The dome 
of St. Peter at Rome, .lit up architectonically. 

t A’rohitector. Obs. Also fi-7 -our, 6-7 
•ur(e, 7 -or. fa. F. architecteur t and med.L. archi - 
tector. It. architettore , due to form-assoc. with L. 
agent-nouns in -tor: see Architect.] 

1. * Architect i. 

1583 Shuts A txhit. B j b, One Calimarhus, an excellent 
Arclutcctur. 1637 Heywood Royal Ship 16 A long boute, 
or Galley, of which one Argus was the Arcliitector. 1838 
Earl MoNM.Advt.fr. P amass. 7 That *0 famous an Archi- 
teeter should mispend his time. x66o Bloomr Archit. 
B iij, This Pillar, which the most excellent Architecture, 
Marcus Vitruvius, used. 1709 Load. Go*, uimmdccclxxvii/4 
Revised by some of the best Architectors. 

2 . transf. and fig. Cf. Architect a, 3. 

161a Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. x God, the 
Architector of the world, i860 Plea Monarchy in HarL 
Misc. 1 . 13 Our architectors of a commonwealth. 

3 . One who has chief control ; a superintendent. 

1489-83 Ord. R. Househ. 49 The office of Icwcll-housc 
hath an architcctour, called .. keeper of the king’s Icwclles. 

Arphitaotreil (a jkitektr&n. [f. prec. + -err : 
cf. director , directress .] A female architect. 

180s Cornwallyer Ess. ii. xxxviii, This Architectressn 
shewes the first ground of Policy. >851 Reliq. Wet ton. 
(1679) 139 If Nature herself (the first Architectress) hod .. 
windowed your breast. s86o H. M arryat Res id. Jutland l. 
v. 6s Queen Thyre Danebod. architectress of the Danevirkc. 

Arohiteotural (Aikite-ktiurfil), a. [f. Archi- 
tecture + -alI.] Of, relating to, or according to, 
architecture. 

1781-94 J. Stuart Antiq. Athens (R.) No fragment of 
sculpture or architectural ornaments was to be found there. 
1841 Spalding Italy 4 HI. I. 31 The architectural monu- 
ments of the Romans. 1868 Geo. Eliot P. Holt xi A folio 
volume of architectural engravings. 

ArehitoottiraJiftt (-fist), [f. as next + -irt.] 
A professed student of, or connoisseur in, archi- 
tecture. 

x86x A. B. Hope Eng. Catkedr. rath C. viil 978 , 1 have 
also been arguing as an arch i tec turalist. 

Arohitectnralisation (-oiz/i jon). [n. of 
action f. next : sec -ation.] Adaptation to the 
purposes of architecture. 

im G. Scott Loot. A rchit. 1 . 103 A very valuable element 
in tne architecturalisation of foliage. 

▲rohiteoturaliz* (-«=*), V . [f. Architec- 
tural 4 -ize.J To adapt to architectural purposes 
or design. 

1879 G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 139 To architecturalise 
the arched opening. 

Avohite'OturftUy, adv. [f. os prec. 4 -LY 2 .] 
In an architectural manner ; as regards architecture. 

1843 Penny Mae. 409 The east end . . is treated archi- 
tecturally. 1878 Mur Ba addon J. Haggards Dau. 1 . 99 
Architecturally Mr. Haggard’s dwelling-place had no claim 
to be admired. 

Architecture (ft jkitektifij), sb. [a. F. archi- 
tecture (I or It. architettura), ad. L. architecture , 
f. arckitect-us : tee Architect and -ubb.] 

L The art or science of building or constructing 
edifices of any kind for human use. Regarded in 
this wide application. Architecture is dmded into 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, Naval, Military , which deal 
respectively with houses and other buildings (such 
as bridges) of ordinary utility, churches, ships, for- 
tification. But Architecture is sometimes regarded 
solely aa a fine art, and then has the narrower 
meaning explained in quota. 1849, 1879 below. 
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agt, Shuts (MM The Hot and chief Grounds of Archi- 
tectum vsed in nil the nundent nnd famous monymentt. 
itfi W. Stafford Exam, Compl. i. (1876) 94 Architecture* 
10 *iXL -c y* nc * of building. sy)* Burks SnbUf 

B, Witt. 1 . 999 lhe management of fight u n matter of im- 
portance in architecture, stoo J. Charnock (title) History 
of Marine Architecture. 1840 Kuskim Se v. Lamps L ft 1. 7 
Architecture in the art which 90 diqnm and adorns the 
edifices raised fay man. .that the sight of them contributes 
to his mental health, power, and pleasure. 1879 G. Scott 
Lett. Arckit, II. 999 Architecture, as distinguished from 
mere building, is the decoration of construction. 

2. The action or process of building, arch, 
sfisft Sia T. Biowmr Pseud. Ep. 381 (IQ the great Cities 
Anchiate and Tarsus were built . . both in one day . . Cer- 
tainely, it was the greatest Architecture of one day, since 
that great one of slxe. 1736 Butlbb Anal, 1. i. 36 Carriages 
and leavers and scaffolds are [necessary] in architecture. 

S, coster. Architectural work; structure, building, 
sfiis Tourneur At A, Trag. v. i, On these two pillars stood 
the -stately frame And architecture of my lofUe bouse. 1790 
Johnson Rasselas xxix. (1787* 85 The ruins of their archi- 
tecture are the schools of modem builders. 1864 Buxton 
Scot A hr, 1 . v. 991 Architecture, especially if it be of stone. 
4. The special method or 'style in accordance 
with which the details of the structure and orna- 


mentation of a building are arranged. 

*703 Maundrell Jottru Jems. <1739) 13s The adjecti- 
tious Buildings are of no mean Architecture. xBej Rusk in 
Stoats yea. II. vi. Many other architectures be*iaes Gothic. 
1883 Hi dking in Harpers Mag. July 180/x The Queen Anne 
architecture of the day. 

0 . transf. or fig. Construction or structure gene- 
rally ; both aost. and concr. 

c 1490 Marlowe ut Pt. Tatnburl. 11. vii, The wondrous 
architecture of the world. 1607 Topsell Serpents 697 Hiero- 
glyphical Kniblems. . made ready and squared for the archi- 
tecture of this discourse. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 1. 391 
Millions of opaque globes . . constitute the moving order of 
its architecture. 1875 Giundon Life xxvi. 337 In beautiful 
and ingenious architecture, the birds, the bees, and the 
wasps, have been competitors. 

▲'rcBiteotnre, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To 
design as architect. 

a sBaz Keats FingaTs Cave (D.) This was architectur’d 
thus By the great Oceanus. 

Architecture, variant of Arciiitectob. Obs. 

+ Arohite'mple. Obs. rare. [?ad. med.L. 
*architemplum , or Y .* arc hi- temple (see Archi- and 
Arch-). It could hardly be an English compound.] 
A chief temple. 

IS07 R. Glouc. 74 And fare architemnles. . I*oudon, and 
Euerwik, and in Glomorgan on. Ibid . , pc crchbischopricks 
as Jh* fare architemples were. 

Architrave (ajkitr*W). Arch. pa. F. archi- 
trave ( ch soft), or It area-, architrave , f. Archi- 
+ trove:— L. trabem (nom. trabs) beam.] 

X. The lowest division of the entablature, consist- 
ing of the main beam that rests immediately upon 
the abacus on the capital of a column ; the epistyle. 

>363 StiuTK Arckit, C tb. Vpon the Capitall sha! be layde 
or set Epiatilium, named also Trabes, called in oure English 
tonge the Architraue. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 710 Doric pil- 
lars overlaid WithGolden Architrave. 1697 Plot OxfortUh. 
339 Stonc-Hcng s made up of three circles, .the atones of 
each circle joyned with Architraves. 1789 Smyth tr. Al- 
drich's Arckit. (1818) zoa The inscription is seen both in 
the frieze and architrave. 18516 Bryant Forest Hymn a Ere 
man learned To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave. 

' 2. Collective name for the various parts (lintel, 
jambs, and their mouldings) that surround a door- 
way or window. Also attrib. 

1663 Grimier Counsel 76 Architrave doorc-cases. 1793 
Pope Odyss. xxi. 46 Folding gates.. With pomp of various 
architrave o’erlay'a. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg.( 1877) #5 With 
a aheU-pattcrn’d architrave over the door. 

3. Ornamental moulding round the exterior of 
an arch. Also attrib. 


1849 Freeman Archtt. 159 The arches too are channeled 
with architrave mouldings. 

A rohitraved. fpl. a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] Fur- 
nished with an architrave. 


1684 Evelyn Arckit. (R.) Arched or plainly archltrav’d 
buildings in form of cloysters and galleries. 1791 Cowrca 
Odyss. vii. 108 'l he lintels silver, architraved with gold. 

f Arohitricline. Obs. [a. F. architriclin , , 
also in OF. archedeclin , ad. L. architrictinus t a. 
Gr. ApxirpiakXvot tin N.T.), f. dpx 1- chief + rpl- 
a\lvot the triple couch of a banquet-room.] The 
president or ‘ruler* of a feast. (Taken in me- 
diaeval legend as proper name of a rich lord. ) 

rises Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 99 Bereth to Architri- 
clin, but was se bet ferst was i-scnied. 138s Wycuf%>A» 
li. 8 Here )e to (1388 the] architriclyn . . And as [1388 the] 
architridyn taatide the water, c 1430 I. yog. Min. Poems 13 
(Halliw.) The watyr of Archidedyne, Wiche be meracle were 
turned Into wyne. 1493 Festyvall (W. de W.) 11515) z 1 1 At 
y* feest of Archytrydyne. 

+A*rohiture. Obs. [Icontr.f .1 Architeotuf*. 

1504 Ze/heria xvii. in Arh. Gamer V. 73 The gold ceiling 
of tny brow's rich frame Designs the proud pomp of thy 
face's architure. 

Archival (8‘jkivil', a. [f. next 4- -al 1 .] Of or 
pertaining to archives. 1847 in Craig. 
Arohiva (5'jkaiv, -kiv\ Mostly in pi. [a. F. 
mrchif, archive , ad. late L. archium , archlvum, a. 
Gr. upx*tor magisterial residence, public office, f. 
ipxi government.] 


1. A place In which public records or other Im- 
portant historic documents arckept Now only in//, 

1843 Howell Lett, vl 5 Lubeck, wher the Archifs of their 
andent Records is stllL 1887 E. Chamberlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 
1. 111. x. (17431 sit The Tower of London is likewise . . the 
Great Archive where are conserved all the andent records. 
1777 Sir W. Jorrs Poems 4 Ess. P ref. 13 Preserved in the 
archives of the Royal Society, 1773 Bp.Lowth Let. War- 
burton 43 laid up in the same Archive. s866 Felton Aac. 
♦ Mod. Greece II. xi. 900 That authenticated copies, .should 
be deposited in'the public archives. 

2. A historical record or document so preserved. 
Now chiefly in //. 

*J8 Penit. Conf. xii. (1857) 319 Constitutions . . found 
amongst the Archives at Bennet College. 1883 Dryden Pin. 
torch 63 He had travell'd over Greece to peruse the archives 
of eveiy city. 1793 Ln. Auckland in Corr. (186a) 111 . 984 
Lord St. Helens was obliged to burn all our Hague archives. 
*8*3 Lamb Elia (1880) 15 Some rotten archive, rummaged 
out of some seldom-explored press. 1883 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer* s Greece 1 . i. tq These inscriptions constitute a 
portion of the archives of ancient Athens. 

9. transf. or fig. in both prec. senses. 
s8n Holland Plutarch's Mor. 140 These curious meddlers 
. . make of their memorie a most unpleasant Archive or 
Register. .1830 I.yell Princ . Geo/. (1875) II. 111. xxxv. s68 
Those periods of the past, of which they [geologisis] were 
studying the archives. 1883 Carlyle Freak. Gt. xi. ti. IV. 
38 So expert was he, and a living archive in that business. 

Sick ley Stein III. 491 The universities, archives of all 
the errors of the age. 

ArchiviBt (iukivlstV ff. prec. + -1ST ; peril, 
directly after med.L. and It. (in Florio 1 6 1 1 > archi- 
vista, or F. archivistc .] A keeper of archives. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup /., Under the emperors the Archi- 
vist was an officer of great dignity. 1613 W. Taylor in 
Month. Mag. XXXV. 914 Moses had the command over 
these archives. He was their archivist. 1879 O. W. Holmes 
Motley xiv. 01 Under the editorship of the archivist-general 
of Holland. 

Arohivolt (8\ikiv<Tel0. Arch. Also K -vault, 
fad. It. archivolto , arcovol/a t or F. arc hi volte, with 
ch soft), f. arco L. arcus arch + volta Vault, arch, 
volto arched. Arc hivol turn is found in med.L.] The 
under curve or inner contour of an arch, from 
impost to impost ; the band of mouldings which 
ornaments this curve. 


*731 in Bailey. 1761 J. Kirby Pers/ect. Arckit. ti Archi- 
vaults always fall upon tile impost. 18S3 Nicholson Pract. 
Builder 3x1 When they [architraves] traverse the curve of 
an arc-h, they are called arrhivolts. 186a Rawlinson Five 
Gt. Mon. I. vi. 360 Spanned by an arch above, the archi- 
volte being covered with enamelled bricks. 

Arohlet (a\itf,let). [f. Aucu sb. + -LET.] A 
little arch. 

186a H. Marry at Year Slued. 11 . 433 A fine brick church 
. . with archlets gored in while. 

Arohlnte (i\rtf|lii 7 't). [ad. F. archiluth , It. ar- 
cilia/ 0 : see Aiioh- and Lute.] (See quot.l 

17x7-31 Cham burs Cycl. , ArciUuto , Arthilute, u long, and 
large lute, .having its boss strings lengthened after the 
manner of a theorbo, and each row doubled either with a 
little octave or a unison. It is used by the Italians for play- 
ing a thorough bass. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 985. 

Arol&ly (a*jtJ,li\ adv . [f. Arch a. + -ly 2 .] In 
an arch manner ; cleverly, waggishly ; with good- 
humoured slyness or sauciness. 

x86a More Ant/d. Atk. 1. viil (171a) 147 Not wittily or 
archly feign'd, to amuse withal. 173a Mrs, Del any Auto - 
biog. (1861) 1 . 394 [He] played his part very archly ; he Is a 
comical spark. 1838 Loncf. M.Standtxh ill. 153 Archly the 
maiden smiled. 1863 Kinclake Crimea III. i. 8t He archly 
resolved to have the meaning, .expanded into plain French. 

Archmarshal : see Arch- 1. 

Archxnaatrle, variant of Ahchkkastuy, Obs. 


Archness (autjinte). [f. as prec. + -nksh.] 
The quality of being arch ; cleverness, waggish- 
ness ; good-humoured slyness, plcasnntry. 

1700 Anew. Sachcwrell zo He brought this Archness down 
the Pulpit Stairs with him. 173* Richardson Grandison 
T17S1) I. i. 8 With a provoking Hrcnness in her looks. 
Emerson Sac. 4 Solit. xi. 949 The wise Socrates treats this 
matter with a certain archness. 

Arohoke, obs. form of Artichoke. 

Arohology (ajkp lod^i). [f. Gr. dpy-h begin- 
ning, origin ; government + -(o'logy.] a. Doctrine 
of the origin of things, b. Science of government. 

z8*s Coleridge Rem. (2836) II. 339 In contra-distinction 
from the Hebrew arcltology on the one side, and from the 
Phoenician on the other. 1877 Sat. Rev. 97 Oct. 530 (D.) 
That which Mr. Blake*lee ; with a somewhat clumsy pedan- 
try, calls archology, meaning the science of government. 

t A'rohon 1 . fa. OF. arfon, archon , dim. of arc 
bow, arch; cf. Arson l and Aroukt.] A fiddle- 
bow ; Ta plectrum. 

ssio Caxton OvuVe Met. x. iv, He [Phebus] held his 
arenon inhysryght hande And hysLyre in hys lyfte honde. 

Arohon 1 (a'jkthi). [a. Gr. &p\w ruler, magis- 
trate^pr. pple. of bpx-etr to rule.] 

1. The chief magistrate, and, after the time of 
Solon, one of the nine chief magistrates of the 
Athenian republic. 

18M Pearson Creed ( 1839) 904 Their annual archon [JtnL 
wmo«Ji whose name they used in their distinction of years. 
1794 Phil. 7 'rans. XLV 1 I 1 . 473 Solon., must have been 
about 59 the year thet he was archon. 1874 Mahafty Soc. 
Life Greece xii.z6f The chief archon had charge of heiresses 
ana orphans. The king archon tried cases of impiety. 


2. A niler or president generally. 

8733 -8 Boungsroee Parties viil (T.) We might establish 
a doge, a lord Archon, a Regent. 1897 Livingstone Tmv. 
xiv. 930 lbs ancient physicians thought W« all possessed an 
archon. or presiding spirit, stfta Dana Matt. Geoi, 373 Man 
. .stands alone, the Archon of Mammals* 

8. A power subordinate to the Deity, held by 
some of the Gnostics to have made the world. 

1731 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Arckentici, Certain subordinate 
powers called arckontes or angels. 1868 tr. Hippo/ytus'Rtf. 
Heresies vii. xiii, The great Archon . . possesses in empire 
with limits extending as far as the firmament. 

Arohonihip (a-jk^nfip). [f. prec. + -bbipJ 
The office, or tenure of office, of an archon. 

S69O Bentley Pkal. 971 The year of Solon's Archonship. 
1866 Felton Anc. 4 Mod. Greece II. v. 80 The archonship 
and the higher offices of state were open only to the first class, 
Arohontat# [ad. L. *arc/tonldt- 

us (cf. F. archontaP, f. Gr. dpxorr- stem of 4p\wv ; 
see prec. aud -ate 1 ] An archon’s tenure of office. 

176a Gibbon Misc. Whs. (1814) V. 979 All our dates in 
olympiads or srehontats. 1847 Grots Greece 11. xi. III. 195 
The period immediately preceding the Archoutate of SoIoil 
Arohontlo (Ojkp ntik), a. and sb. [ad. med L. 
archonticus, Gr. Apyomubt, f. dpx *>» : see prec.] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to an archon. 

>883 Grots Plato 1. ix. 311 The archontic office. 

B. sb. One of a sect of Gnostic heretics in the 


2nd century, who held that the world was created 
by archotiUs (dpx^rTtt). See Auciion 3. 

1386 T. Rocims 39 Art. (1607) 009 The Symbonia of the 
Arihontica. 1673 Colvil Whigs Suf/lic. 11751) 149 Some 
[turn] AnJhontici, some Aetians. 1731 Chambers Cycl. 
Aroh-pall: see Arch- 4. 

A'rok-pa'pist. [f. Arch- 2.] A chief, leading, 
or extreme, papist. Hence Aroh-paplstiool a. 

1334 Knox haythf. Admen. E vj b. Thou, .art become an 
open archpapist ngiiyne. 1636 PRYNNK Uubisk. Tim. 4 ‘J itns 
(1681) 114 J^ercMiis the Spaniard and an Archpapint. 1374 
Life A bp. Canterb. Pref. E v b, Tliat Archpanturall or Arui- 
panislicall staffe. 

A roh-pa stor. [f. Anon- 1, after Gr. Apxmot* 
/47V.] A chief or first pastor (of souls), lienee 
Aron-pastoral a. 

1374 L(fe A bp. Canterb. Prcf. C vj b, That princely Arch- 
pastor and pastornll Archiirince . . Peter. ( See also prec. word.] 
a 1600 Hooker Fed. Pol. vn. 440 Christ's prerogative to be 
named an arch-pastor simply. 

A*rch-pi*rate. [f. Arch- i, after L. archipu 
rata, ad. Gr. dpxurcfprir^f.] A chief pirate ; a 
pirate captain. Also transf of literary piracy. 

1489 Caxton Fay tes Arturs 11. ix. 107 An archepy rate, that 
is to say a grate thefof the see. 2387 Jkwei Dcf. A/ol.K 1611) 
38a The Pope, .called him Arch-pirate, Arch-herctike, and 
ApostaiA. 1377 Holinkhkd Ckron. I. 58/1 One of the mates 
slew thearchpirat or cupteine rover as 1 may call him. z6zo 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 144 Hasting, a Norman Arch- 
pirate. 0x797 H. Wairole George II (1847) I. xii. 395 A 
sea-captain . . gave the first claims to kings and archpirates 
over an unknown tract of country. s8a8 Southey To A. 
Cunningham, The Arch-Pintle Galignuni hath prefix'd, A 
spurious portrait to a faithless life. 

A*ron-po*et. [f. Arch- i, after med.L. archi- 
porta.] a. Chief or first poet. b. A poet-laureate (pbs.) 

z6io Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 186 Henrie of Aurenches, 
Archpoet to King Henrie the Third. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 
(1844) II. 150 After the rare arch-poet died, *rhe so^k grew 
loathsome. 17x4 Ironside Orig. Canto ef Spencer <cd. a) 
Pref. 5 England s An h-Poet Spencer, a 1744 Pore Poet 
Laurent <T.) The title of ' archipocta,' or aren-poet, in the 
style of those days : in ours, poet laurcat. a 1734 Fiki.oinq 
Pleas. Town Wka. I. 908 Tlie election of an arch-poet, or, os 
others call him, a , poct-laureate to the goddess of Nonsense. 

▲'roh-prB XflbtB. [f. Arch-i.] Chief prelate ; 
archbishop. Hence Arohprelatio, -ioal, a. 

2394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (16171 R7Z S. Basil . . on Arch- 
prelate in the house of God. 1640 Bastwick Ld. Buho/s 
viii. H d b, Doe not Archprelates take place of Dukee. and 
Prelate of Lords ? 1848 Milton Observ. Art. Pease Wks. 
2851, 364 The late King himself, with Strafford, and that 
Arch- Prelat of Canterbury. 1832 Hawthorne Twice-told T, 
II. xvi. 941 If this king End this arch-prelate have their will. 
1631 Cleveland On Abp. York 14 Agcnvral Metropolitan, 
An Arch-Prelatiuue Presbyterian. 188a Part. Hood ( tom- 
well 939 Laud . that ridiculous old archprelatical absurdity. 

Arokpreabyter (ft‘Jt/ipre'zbitoj). Also arohi-. 
[ad. L. archiprcsbytcr, ad. Gr. upxivpeafivTtput: see 
Arohi- and Frk8BYTKR.] Archpriest. 

136a in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxvii. 390 One grave and dis- 
crete priest, to be Archiprcsthyter, or detauvs ruralis. 1610 
Field Church v. 509 That the archdeacon end archpresbytcr 
. . shall reforme the lighter and smaller things. 2882 Persy 
Hist. Ch. Eng. I. iv. 257 The arch-presbyter, Blackwell, who 
had been thus disgraced by the Pope. 288a Boston (U. S.) 
Evg. Tranter. 18 Jan. 2/5 'lTte dignity of archipresbyter of 
St. Peter's (at Komel. 

t A rohpr e*s bytery . mnce-ivd. [f. Arch- 4 
+ Presbytery ; see prcc.l 1 The absolute domin- 
ion of presbytery.' T. ; full-blown presbyterianism. 

1649 Milton F./hon. xiii. Wks. 1851, 444 Mot Presbytery 
but Arch-Presbytery, Classical, Provincial, and Diocesan 
Presbytery, claiming to it self a Lordly power. 
AYOhprifflt (Ltfipn'it). [a. F.archefires/re 
(mod. archiprttre ) L. archi presbyter (see prec.).] 
A chief priest ; spec, in early times, as still in the 
Italian Church, a kind of vicar to the bishop, acting 
also as dean of the cathedral ; later, a rural dean. 
Also, the title of the superior of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in England from 1598 to 1623. 
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*rtt Carton Chao, Gt. ji Aaothar vh; 


tttrDaoyd archeprest. ijm Hai 
deamrw church** . . now called 


^ i. n. I i$%r 

mother churches and fhair 


llm Cardinal Msrascotti is chosen Arch-Priest of St Pater’s 
Church. 1834 .V.* ().Scr. a IX. ilg/i The Rectory of Hac- 
combe . . gives to it-* incumbent for the time being the dig- 
nity of Arch-priest of the diocese (of Exeter], 
b. tram/, or fig. 

01797H Walpole Mem. Goo, ///(184s) III. vfi. 193 Whit- 
field their archpriest . .preaching his funeral sermon. iMfi 
Daily Tel 06 Jan. 4/5 The archpriest of agitation, 0*Canne!U 

Hence Arohprlewtfcood, Ax«hpti|rvMhip 

(obs ), the position or office of an aich-priest. 

xflfo Daws Sleidands Comm. u6b, Which# do vtterty con- 
temne . . archepreistriiip. adpeMriTOW Hitt. Eng. il Wks. 
1851. 43 Contending sometimes about the archpriesthood. 
sdpt Wood fit A. Oxen. I./51* libels against the Archpriest- 
•hip* 1M1 Atkenmmm 97 Aug. s6t/r The arehpriesthoed of 
the collegiate church of Sta. Maria Mampore. 


▲Totrrbtl 

leader of rebellion. 


[A rod 1, aj Chief rebel, 
lienee Arch-rebellious a. 

sslj La UwiLaaON Exec. TWsiMhdyO 33 An and due to 
such an Arch-rebeL 1611 Srauo Hitt. Gt . Brit. ix. lx. 10s 
The Arch-reballura* Earle of l^lcester. 1648 Milton 06 - 
serf. Art. Pence Wks. 1847, 963/9 Dillon . . end other arch- 
re hr. Is. 176ft Tuckrs Lt. lent. I 508 Thearch rebel . . would 
pinch me 10 nothing with a gripe of hie iron daw. 1833 
1 ‘alfourd Cmeiil v.Tv, The brother of the arch-rebel’* wife? 

Aroh-aea, Aroh-nee : see A rob- 4. 

Arolb4hi«f (i Jt/ijirf). [Arch- a, 3.] A first 
or chief thief ; a ch.ef of thieves or (formerly) rob- 
bers ; sfiec. Prometheus. 

idfta Newt. Lome-Conntr. 1 1'hat the Arch-Theefs stolen 
Fire Did, flmt, the Thing, call’d Man, Inspire. iflgt W. 
Rijbkrtson Phrased. Gen. 1089 An Arch-thief or robber. 
wtSeftin Nicolas Disfi. NeUem II 1. 417 That horde of thieves 
who went to Egypt with that arch-thief, Buonaparte. 

A*roh-tnki*tor. (Ahch- a.] Chief tmitor ; 
spec. Satan, Judas Iscanot. 

>339 in Froude Hitt. Eng. III. xv. 354 The cankered and 
venomous serpent Paul, Bishop of Koine, and the archtraitor 
Reginald Pole. 1630 I. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 49/a 
Arch troi tours against the Maiesty of Heauen. *731 Wans 
Imfirov. Afimt <1801 ) 356 Satan the arch-traitor. 1867 
Frkkman Norm. Com/. < 1876) 1. App.719 Was he the great- 
nephew of the ardi-traitor Eadrict 

ATOh-Ti'llain. [Ahch- a ; cf. med.L. archi- 
villdnus.] Chief villain, begetter or ringleader of 
villainy. Hence Aroh-vUlainy. 

1603 Shaks. Mens. /or At. v. i. 37 Kuen so may Angelo . . 
Be aii arcli-villaine. lit) M assinukb Dk. Milan , Thou art 
a villain I All attribute* of arclivillains made into one, Can- 
not es press thee, a xfisft Fi.ktchbk Woman's Prise 111. iv, 
AII their arch-villanim, and all their double*. 181a Souths y 
Roderick viii. Wks. IX. 75 Then did the Arch-villain urge 
the Moor at once To cut off future peril. 

Archway (a*jt/,wr*). [f. Arch sb. 4- Wat.] 

1. An arched or vaulted passage. 

itoa in Penny Maf. (183a) 1. 037 Under the denomination 
of the * 'Thames Archway Company.’ 1836 Kans A ret. 
F.xfi. II. xxl. a.17 A great archway or tunnel poured out a 
dash in r stream. 

2. The arched entrance to a castle, etc. 


tloS Scott Afarm. vi. xiv t Lord Marmion . . Like arrow 
through the archway sprung. 1868 Q. Victoria Life in 
J/ighl. sa Part of the old castle and the archway remains. 

Arohwayed, ///■ a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] Fur- 
nished with an archway. 1884 in Wkbstkr. 

t A’rohwifa. Oh. Jf. Arch- a + Wire.] 1 A 
wife of a superior otder’ ^Tyrwhitt) ; a strong or 
masterful wife, a virago (* Mannweib* Matzner). 

c i|B6 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1139 Ye archiwyuis [v.r. Arche 
wiffes), stondeth at defense.Syn ye be strange. * 1410 Pot., 
Eel. 4 /.. Poems (1I661 46 But archwyfes, egcr In Iner vio- 
lence, Feme as a tigre for to moke affray. 

ArohwiM tiMtJiwriz), adv. [f. Arch sb. 4- 
WiheJ ]n the form of an arc, arch, or vault. 

*877 "■ Goocia Heresbnek’s Hush. (i«86> 175 b, f Bees) frame 
their houses archwise within the hives, mo Guillim 
lleraldrie 11. v. 49 In ancient roles I find the Bend drawn# 
somewhat archwise. 1747 Chalk lot Wks. (1766) 93 A large 
Cntie . . formed archwise. 

Aroby (fi\xtp\ a. Wh rare— 1 , [f. Arch sb. 4 - 
•yL] Arched, arching. 

■633 Part ken. Sacra Proem A v h. Black and archy brow*. 

Arohychook(«, oba. form of Artichoke. 

Arohymist, oba. f. Alohkmint; cf. F. aryucmic. 

sfiao Melton Astrolog. >8 All these Gold - cngcndring 
Oiyinists. are ArchymUte 

Aroinnioni (&nifi*niaa\ a. rare. [f. L. e»ri- 
fini-m (f. arc* ( arx ) defence, or arcHre to ward + 
ftnis boundary > 4 - -oitr.] Having a frontier which 
forms a natural defence. (The exact sense of the 
word in Latin is disputed.) 

iggn in Worcester. M84 Twiss Late of Nations II. aif 
A title to Territory by reason of contiguity, in the case of 
Arcifinious States, so called according to Vanro because their 
territory admits of boundaries fit to keep the enemy out 
( fines aremdis kmiikns i dmeo s\ in other words, of Slates 
whose territory admits of practical limits, such as riven and 
mountains, » a reciprocal till*. 

AroUbm (fiusifffcm), a. [mod. f. L. art-us 
bow 4- •lOroRM ; cf. F. arci/orme.] Bent like a 
bow, bow-shaped ; spec, applied to nerve-fibres 
passing from the brain to the spinal cord through 
the medulla oblongata. 

9639 Toou Cyel. Ammi. IIL 681/1 The arctfona fib res. 

Arcdnall, obs. form of Abhrral. 


^Aroisteir, var. ofAMma Ok. 
t Arej-tnaa^a Ok.— [ad.L.arcitmfmt-em, 
€ etre-ux bow 4- temBmt*em t pr. pple. of tenure to 
bid.] 1 Which bears or shoots with a bow. 1 
IBonat Gimme. i6fiA 

IrOPgrapu (i'Aptgrof). [f. L. «ww bow, arc 
¥ -omaph.] An appliance for drawing an arc of a 
circle without using a central point ; a cyclograph, 
sflne in Trans. Sec/ArU XXXIX 
Arot, var, A .t v. x Ok. to cramp, constrain, 
t Arot, a. Ok.— [a. AF. arct (Lyttelton), ad. L. 
msic tus.] Narrow, confined, tight 

Xratettaa (&ikt/f Jan>. Med. [n. of action f. 
L. atriJ re, prop. arM*re : see Art vA, and cf. Aa- 
tatior.] The action of drawing close together ; 


compression, constriction, 
afigsia Btoom 


j Bloont Gleosogr. 1S77 Ebichwn Surgery II. in. 
xliL 4 Arctation, or even complete occlusion, of the artery. 

Arotio (iiktik), a. and sb. Fojsbs: 4 artik, 
6 -tyke, -tike, arotike, 6-7 artio, -Mqne, 6-8 
-tiok(e, arotiok(e, 7- arctic, fa. OF. artique , 
ad. L. articus, arctic-us, a. Or dpirriu-k of the 
Dear, northern, f. ferroi bear, the constellation 
Ursa Major . Keliuhioned after L. since 1 7th c.] 
A. cutj. 

L Of or pertaining to the north pole, or north 
polar regious ; northern. Arctic Pole : the north 
pole of the heavens or earth. 

c 1391 Chaucrr AstroL il xxil 3 
Artik fro < 


> ow re north Oriaonte. 


pole ortic, boreal, or Mpreml 


xil 31 The heyhteof owre pool 
ite. 1R49 CompL Scot. 48 The 
itrionel sfies Burton A mat. 


il iL 111. (1651) 941 Whether the eea be open and 

navigable by the Pole ardek. >706 J. PurLurs Cyder 11, 
Did not the orctick tract spontaneous yield A cheering pur- 
ple berry. 1778-84 Cook Voy. ( 1790' VI. aias We observed 
several fulmars, and arctic gull*. xSgft Sir J. Ross N.-W. 
Puss. vi. 8$ To know what an arctic night can be. itftfi 
Kamr (title) Arctic Exploration, 
b Arctic Circle of the heavens (ok.) : the small 
circle of the sphere, parallel to the celestial equator, 
which touches the horizon of any latitude, and, 
being entirely above it, hounds all those stars 
which never set ; opposed to the Antarctic Circle , 
which, being simi'arly entirely below the horizon, 
bounds the stars which in any latitude never rise. 
(The modern arctic circle of the heavens, rarely 
used, corresponds to the^ Arctic Circle of the earth: 
the fixed parallel of 66° 32' North, which separates 
the North Temperate and North Frigid Zones. 

1336 Records Car/. Know/. 9 7 The Arctike circle is the 
great test of all those circles whiche da alwoien appear, and 
toucheth the Horiaonte in one only pointe . . All the stems 
that bee within this circle nolher rise nother sette. i6oa 
H RYUN Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/9 The Artick Circle . . 

K weth through Norway. Muscovy, Tartary, etc. iSaa 
acham Comfit. Gent. vIl (1634) 61 The Arcticke Circle, 
anciently accounted the H orison of Greece. 1773 Burks 
Sfi. Cone. Amor. Wks. 1 1 1. 43 Whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the arctick circle. >834 Penny Cyel. 1 1. 989/a Every 
different latitude had a different arctic circle ; and hi the 
latitude la which astronomy was first cultivated, the great 
bear just swept the *ea, and aid not set, whence the boundary 
circle obtained its name. 

2 fig in reference to extremeness or cold. 

S70 Eachaku Contempt Clergy 54 1 
d antartick 1 


1670 Each aro Con/emfit Clergy 54 Heathens and unbe- 
lievers . . are all artick and antartick reprobates, sfiai W. 
Havkrc.al in Life* (i88s> 31 The diocese is still in an Arctic 
sea, notwithstanding it has had a fine sun in its bishop for 
several year*. 1877 E. Condrr Bus. Fuitk lit. 99 Truths 
within tne arctic circle of doubt. 


B. sb. [the adj. used absol ] The north pole, or 
north polar regions ; the arctic circle. Also fig. 

1569 J. Sanford Agrififia's Pun. Aries 14 b. They . . that 
affirmc the fronen Sea to be under the Arcticke. 1647 Ward 
Simfi. Cotter ( 18431 is Beyond the Artique of my comprehen- 
sion. [See also Antarctic C.] 1678 Jordan Tri. Lend, in 
Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 535 Th antartick and artick we 
visit by turn. In one we are frozen, in t'other we bum. 

Arctician (sLkti’pin). [f. prec. 4 > IAN ; cf. 
tactician.] One skilled in the navigation, history, 
etc. of the arctic regions ; an arctic explorer. 

1881 tr. NordenskiPUcs Voy. Vega % II. xx. 451 The dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Geographical Society and famous 
Arcticlan and geographical writer. 

Arotieizo ifi‘iktisaiz\ v. [f. as prec. 4- -181 ; 
cf. acclimatize .] To make arctic ; to accustom to 
arctic conditions. Hence Arotioiaed ppt. a. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exfi. xxx. (1836* a6t If you ore a good 
Arctwixed subject. 

Ar c tit ti de (ftiktitM/d). [ad. tned.L. arctitaJo , 
n of state, f. L ar(c)tus : see Arct.] Tightness, 
narrowness, stiaitnesa; cf. Arctation. 

[s8vi Hoofer Med. Diet* A rctihsdo.] ifiet in Webster. 

t ATCtly, adv. Ok. rare—'. f f. Aacr a. 4- 

-Lr«] Closely, tightly. 

tftea Katmald Birth Aftm l ft. <i6w) «| They be the more 
arctfy end scraightly affixed or famanefi vnto himaelfe. 

Arotogml hi), a. [f. mod L. 

A r dogma (f. Gr, 4 pmr o-s nbrthern, arctic 4- ytua 
earth) 4- -Ai# 1 .] Of or belonging to the Ardagma 
or arctic regious of the earth. 

styaHuxLEvfa Q. JmL Geot. S. Addr. u In the widespread 
arctugmal province . .llw existing fauna of Eastern Aictogma. 


B i wt im (iJktiQ^rfb). Astr. Alsoa a 


j art ore, arltnrt. arotour. J]LasvtBrm t 
a. Gr. dtetvovpat, f. dpras am Bear + aspor gaardias 
ward (from ita aitnatxoa at the tail of the Bear); 
the forma arhert, etc. were from Fr.] The brighter 
star in the constellation Bootes; formerly, alio* 
the whole constellation, and sometimes the Gnat 
Bear itselC 

«S374ChAiicsa Boeth. iv. v. ip N stevtca of areftour. tgfim 
Wycuf Amos v. 8 ArtUre ond Orlon. im8 1 'xsvisa Barth. 
Do P. B. vtn. xxUL <94971 334 Arthurue is a algae made of 
vg stems., but property Arthurue lea atarreaettebehyade 
the tayie of the aygoa that hyght Visa maior. dii fiteca 
Job Exaviii. 3> Const thou guide Arcturue with hie souat 
sjm| Para Windsor Per. 119 when moiet Arcturue clouds 

lm>l (I'ikiwiAl), a. [f. L. orates bow, arc 4 - 
-alLJ Of, pertaining to, or of the natme of an 
arc; arcuate. 

afiu H. Mors Song of Soul 11. m. 111. xxxvifi. An arrow . . 
ito circular course hath bended Toward the East, and in 
proportion due That arcuall Eastern motion did pursue. 
1879 Chambers A s/ron. 697 The arcua! value conwpondmg 


imate (B*Aitf|A), a. [ad. L. arcudt ur pa. 
pple. of arcud-rr to curve like a bow, f. arcus bow.] 
Curved like a bow, arc-shaped, arched. (Chiefly 
in scientific use.) 

*6e6 Bacon Sytns 1 994 Sounds that move in Oblique and 
Arcuate Lines. 17M Pennant Zooi. (1768) L 181 The bill in 
short, weak and a little arcuate. 1873 Blare Zooi ; 30 Horns 
have a tendency to become arcuate in the Goat. 
ArctUkte (& a iki«|rit), v. rare—, [f. prec.: see 
-ate a.] To curve like a bow. 

*M in Philufo. 

ATonated, a. [f. prec. -p -ed.] a. - Aeouate 
ppl. a. b. spec, in Arch. Characterized by arches. 

1766 Pennant Zooi. IV. 80 A very thick, coarse, opaque 
shell . . bending inward on one ride, or arcuated. x66o Muir 
Pagan or Chr. ax The leap from Trabeated to Arcuated 
Structure. 1877 Huxeav Ana/, inv. An. vi. 318 A trans- 
verse, slightly arcuated cardiac plate. 1879 G. Scot t Led. 
A rehit. 1. 18 Arcuated architecture was perfected by the 
Mediaeval builders. 

Aroutely (Sukiw^tli), adv. [f. Arcuate a. 
+ -i.y2.] In arcuate manner ; in form of an arch. 
*850 Dana Geot. 1. 713 Rcniform, thin, arena! cl y flexed, 
t A rowtile, a. Obs — [ad. late I.. aremf lilts.] 
'Bowed or bent.’ Hailey 1731. 

Arouation (ajkiwit'i-Jan). [ad. late L. arcud- 
tion cm, n. of action f. arcua re : sec Arcuate a. 
and -TioN. Cf. F. arcua ft on] 

1. A curving into the shape ol an arch ; incurvation. 

1696 Phillips. A rotation, the bending of the bones. 1731 

Cm ambers Cyel., A relation is used, by some writers in sur- 
gery, for an incurvation of the bones. 1880 in Syd. See. Lex. 

2. Ilort. A method of raising trees, by bending 
down twigs and pegging them into the ground, 
so that they take new root independent of the 
parent stock. T Obs. 

hit-ju in Chambers Cyel. 

3. Tile use of the arch in building ; arched work. 

1836 E. Denison Ch. Build, ii. 66 The principles of arcua- 

tion. 1879 G. Scott Led. A rehit. 1. 19 Arcuation plastered 
over to look like traheation. 

t ATOUtm. Ok.— [ad L. *arcudtiira, f. ns 
prec.: see uue.J 'The bowing or bending of an 
Arch.* Bailey 1731. 

AroubaJizt (a’jki«/bftlist). [ad. L. arcu-ballista . 
see Akbalest .1 * Arbalest. 

Ixfioft Camden Rem.) 1657) #03 The arcuteiliste or arbalist 
was fust shewed to the French by our King Richard.] 1774 
T. Warton Enr. Poetry 1. 138 (T.) The shot of au arcubalist. 

Aroubalistar caikit/bre listai). Also 6 arohb-. 
[«1L- arcuballistdrius : see prec.] » Akbalebtkr. 

1377 Hounshed Chron. II. 156 Four hundred archbalistere, 
that is, the beet of them that hare croesebowea 1377 — Chron. 
Scot. 130 (Halllw.) He set first archers and arcubalisters. 
xfios Camden Rem. 90a He eras espied by a very good Art 
cuhaKster. 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake two The arcubalistcr 
has thrown His threatening, thirsty arrows down l 

Aroubos, -UN, obs. fonns of Haruukrua. 
Areolar (&*jki0l&i), a. P f. L. arcus bow ; cf. 
circular .] lOf the form of an arc. 

9797 A Cummino Com. Board Agrk. II. 366 But the dish- 
ing lor oblique position of the spokes) is by no means pecu- 
liar to conical wheels, and is equally applicable to cylin- 
drical : and the advantages arising from this arcular coa- 
st ruction of the wheel, etc. 

Ard, -on, obs. forms of Hard, -kn. 

•tfd, suffix, a. OF. -ard. -art , a. German -hart, 
-hard, 'hardy,* often forming part of personal names 
as OHG. Resin-hart Raynarn, Ebur-hart Everard ; 
also in MHO. and Dutch a formative of common 
nouns, generally pejorative^ whence adopted in the 
Rom. langs. Used In Fr. as masculine formative, 
intensive, augmentative, and often pejorative, cf. 
bastard \ canard, canard, mallard, monchard, vieil- 
lard. It appeared in ME. in words from OFr., as 
bastard, coward , mallard , wizard, also in names 
of things* as placard, standard (flag) ; and became 
at length a living formative of English derivatives* 
as in buzzard, drunkard, laggard, sluggard, with 
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mow of 'one who does to excew, or who does what 
is discreditable.' In some words it has taken the 
place of an earlier er, *r of the simple agent, as 
in bragger, broggar, braggnrd, dander, standard 
(tree). In some it is now written -amp, as braggart} 
m coekadi, orig. coekard ’ corrupted to -adx. 
t Ardagl^ ardawe. Obs. [Seems to icpr. an 
ON. •ar-* 5 #i ' ploughing-day,' ploughing, f. erja 
to plough (cf. bardagi * battle day/ battle, f.ber/m ; 
cogn. w. MHG. artac, ertac (also used as a measure 
of land). For the abet, sense, cf. also MHG. ir- 
rotac error, etc. J Ploughing, the quantity of land 
that may be ploughed m a day vor other space of 
time). 

e 1400 Destr. Troy l >75 Ayr® vp h er^e on ardarh wise. 
14S3 Cart, AngL, A Days aidawe (v. r. Dayserth', yv/vr. . 
I flrfll— \Obs. [a. F. ardasse , f. Fen. 
ardan raw ailk.] A very fine sort of Persian ailk. 
Hence Ardaaaine, a fabric from this silk. 

syu Lend. Gao. mmmdcd/4 A Parcel of Raw Stltchling 
Ardas Sille. ijmi C. Kino Mmt, Merck. 1. *97 Silk Raw . 
Ardaas, Sherfaassee, etc. Ibid. *98 Animates, 19 Pieces. 

| Acdob ( 2 ‘idAb). [Arab, 4^1 jjl irdab , urddb.] 
An Egyptian dry measure of f V bushels (185 litres). 

iS6t Sala Tw. round Clock 14a Ardebs of beans and pulse 
from Egypt. 

I) Ardelio, -on. Obs. [a. L. ardelio , f. artire 
to bum, be eager or cealous. Cf. F. ard/lion.] 
A busybody, meddler ; * one that hath an oare in 
others b oates ' (Florio). 

■flax Burton Anmt. Mel. 1. iL iv. vii. Striving to get that 
which we had better be without, ardeiios, busybodics os we 
era. 1693 Ubquhabt Rabelais ul ex, What u it that this 
Potypragmoneiick Ardelione . . doth aim at? 

Ardeney (&‘Jdensi). [f. next: see -knot.] 

1. Intensity of heat, burning quality. 

1634 T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 07 tT.i How much heat any 
one receives externally from the ardency of the sun. *881 
W. Russell Sailor* Sweet A. 11 . iv. 931 Folds of red heat, 
which lifted and sank by their own fierce ardency. 

2 . fig. Warmth of feeling or desire ; intense eager- 
ness, zeal, fervency, ardour. 

SMS Latimer Strut. Edw. VI, iii. <Arb.) 93 With a great 
ardency of spirit, he pierced Gods ear. x6$S Gouge Comm. 
J/ebr. v. 7 ' Crying * . . implieth . . ardency in prayer. 1830 
Sir J. Hebhchkl Stud. Sat. Philos. 7 An unbounded spirit 
of enquiry, and ardency of expectation. 

Ardent (&*id£nt), a. Forms : 4-6 ardaunt, 5 
hardaunt, ardant, 5 ardent, [a. OF. ardant t— 
L. ardinlem, pr. pple. of ardcre to bum, subseq. 
assimilated to L. : see -ant.] 

L Burning, on fire, red-hot ; fiery, hot, parching. 
e 1440 Morte Art A. 193 Sewes . . Ownd of azure alle over 
and ardant hem semyde. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xviiL 107 
Fyre so ouer mochc ardaunt hole. 1914 Barclay Cyl. 4 
///4aAU^rt««,(i847)Introd. 36 Though ihoushouldest perishe 
for very ardent thirst. s6ot Holland Pliny 1 1 . 160 Ardent 
fcuers. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 11B Receptacles of 
molten ore, and ardent liquids within the cavities of moun- 
tains. tSSa Nature XXVI. 504 The sun was not very ardent. 

2 . Inflammable, combustible. Obs ex c. in the 
phr. ardent spirits , in which the meaning of ardent 
is now uaually referred to their fiery taste : cf. L. 
ardentis Falemi pocula. 

1471 Ripley Com/. A left, in Ashm. 165a, iqo Waters cor* 
rosy ve and waters ardent | /. e. acids and spirits]. 1674 Petty 
Disc. hep. R. Sac. 93 The Spirituosity of Liquors, or In what 


rosy ve and waters ardent | /. e. acids and spirits]. 1674 Petty 
Disc. bcf. R. Sac. 93 The Spirituomty of Liquors, or In what 
proportions several Liquors contain more or less of 111 flame- 
able or ardent parts. 1684 ’J'. Burnl r TA. Earth 1 1 . 63 In- 
flammable salts, coal and other fovsiles that are ardent. *•33 
Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 79 Spirits ol wmc, or any ardent 
spirit. 

+ 8. That bums like vitriol ; corrosive. Obs. 

*798 (*. Smith Laboratory 1 1 . 437 An Ardent Water to en- 
grave Steel deeply. .Take a sponge, d (t into ardent water. 
4 . Glowing or gleaming like fire ; flaming, fierce. 

1603 Holland Pint arc A *657) 117 Fixing his cyestast upon 
a fiery and ardent mirror. S7sS Pope Iliad 111. 505 From 
rank to rank she darts her ardent eyes. 18*7 Hood Mid*. 
Entries 3 Fish, Quenching their ardent scales in watry gloom. 

6. fig. Glowing with passion, animated by keen 
desire ; intensely eager, zealous, fervent, fervid : a. 
of persons and their faculties; tram/, of ships. 

**|74 Chaucer Booth, iv. iii. tax ?if he (be] ardaiint in 
nuance. 1483 Caxton Gobi Leg. M/a He was the more 
ardaunt to martirdome. 10B Starkey England 144 Yf we 
desyre wyth pure s 0 cite and ardent mynd. 1939 Tonst all 
berm. Palm Sand. uSarci He was of all the apoetela moste 
ardent in fayth. 1777 Watson Philip J I (1793) II. xiv. a ax 
Ardent to behold him, after an absence ol several years. 
1848 Mabiotti Italy 1 1 . i. so Many an ardent patriot. 1887 
Smyth Sailor* Word- BE, Ardent, sa.d of a vessel when 
she gripes or comes to the wind quickly, 
b. of emotions and their expression. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. hi. xii. iu6 Jto most ardaunt loue of 
hys wiif. X489 Caxi on Chets. Gi. x Their grete strength and 
ryght ardaunt courage. 1691 Hobbes Leviath. ni. xxxiL *06 
He finds an ardent desire to speak. 174a You no Nf. Th . 
viii. 73 x PrayV ardent opens Heav’n. slip Macaulay Hist. 
Em~. L 174 His teal for Episcopacy . . was now mote ardent 


ryght ardaunt courage, ifigi H obbes Leviath. ni. xxxiL 106 
He finds an ardent desire to speak. 174a You no Nt. Th . 
viii. 73 x PrayV ardent opens Heav’n. slip Macaulay Hist. 
Is;. L 174 His teal for Episcopacy . . was now mote ardent 
than ever. 

A*rd*3ltly, ado. [f. prec. + -t.Y 2 .] In an 
ardent manner; with great eagerness or keen desire ; 
passionately, earnestly, aealously. 

1340 Ayenk 31 Bet me eck and dryngb . . o^er out of 
tomma, ofrer to aiAatliche. 1494 Caxton Chets* 10 Whom 


a man lonyd so ardantly. ifief Tomrll Fottrf. Beasts 494 
Panthers, ardently thiratiag. sMBunnArt lV. Hastings 
Wka. 184a II. exg That the rajah would ardently catch at 
tbs oUrata presented to his ambition, itri Scott Block 
Dm. iL xg Ardently attached to this sport 
AYMBtMBB. rarer*, [f. as prec. 4 - -VB8R.] 
The quality of being ardent ; ardour, ardency, 
tflja ta Sherwood. 17m In Bailrt, etc. 
tAtdtr. Obs. Forms : 6-7 ardor, 7 ardor, 
-our, -urn. [Prob. a. ON. arfJr plough, prob. ad. 
L. aratrumx cf. also Gael arad plough, and ardor 
plough, mrdur ploughman, in West Cornwall Glass. 
Cf. Ardagb.] 

L Ploughing ; tsp. the fallowing, or ploughing np 
vacant land some time before the seed is put in. 

iflSx-a In v en t, in Best Farm, irtz. (1856) 17a Fortyllingeof 
barlye land, one aider, ifisfi Surpl. & Markm. Countr. 
Farm 534 In one aider or two you shall make your ground 
as dears of weeds as possible. *688 M. Robinson Treat. 
Faith xiv Who can expect to reap much from a single ardour, 
or once ploughing f (x 793-18x1 Agrlc. Sort*. Dark. 68 What 
is here called four aders, viz. wheat, dover, oats, and fallow. J 

2 . The state of l>eing ploughed up. 

1904 MS. Leases Dean 4 C h. York L (The lessee to) levc 
the arable land in gud ordure and lilht. 

8 . Land ploughed up and left fallow, fallow land. 
164* Best Farm. BAs. (1856) 13J To towe olde ordure. 
1668 invent, in Best Farm. BAs. (1856) 176 The winter come 
sowna on the grounde and the arders, 45/. 

Ardi, -llohe, obs. foims of Hardy, Hardily. 
Ardour, ardor (fl atlaa). Forms : 4-7 ardure, 
5 ardour, 7- ardour, -or. [a. OF. and AF. ar- 
dour, earlier OF. ardor, - ur , mo&.ardcur \—L. ardor- 
em heat. f. arde-re to burn. The spelling ardor, 
amimilated to L., has been in use since iOth c.] 

I. Fierce or burning heat ; toner, fire, flame, 
rifiog Howell Lett. 1 . xxlx. 41 That grand Universal -fire . . 
may bv Its violent ardor vicrifie and turn to one lump of 
Crystal, the whole Body of the Earth. 1670 Cotton Ester- 
non 11. viii. 409 To quahfie the excessive ardours of the Sun. 
*785 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4 Sc. 103 A Degree of Ardour 
equal to that at the Comet. 18x4 Cary Dante bo Within 
these ardours are the spirits, each Swath’d in confining fire. 
f 2 . poet. An effulgent spirit. (Cf. I/eb. i. 7.) Obs. 
sMj Milton P. L. v. 349 The wingtfd Saint . . from among 
Thousand Celestial ardors . . up springing light. 

8. fig. Heat of passion or desire, vehemence, 
ardent desire ; warmth of emotion, zeal, fervour, 
eagerness, enthusiasm. Const, for. (The earliest 
sense in Kng. : formerly used of evil passions, but 
now only of generous or noble impulses.) 
c *386 Chaucer Per*. T. P 84 The wicked endian fing or ardure 
[v. r. ordure, ordour] of this ainne. 1483 Caxi on Cold. Leg. 
9W4 Tlie Ardeur and I rennyng of lecherye. idea Sn akn. 
/ram. in. iv. 86 When the compuwiue Ardure dues 1 he charge. 


1844 Milton Edue. (1738) 137 Infusing into their young 
breasts such an innmious amf noble ardour. 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 313 This dispute was raised 


1 . Ixifty, high, steep, difficult to climb; also fig. 
m3 Steele Guard. No. bo P x To forgive is the mobt 
rduous pitch human nature tan arrive it. 1709 Porn Ess. 


arduous pitch human nature tan arrive aL 1709 rofB Ass. 
Crit. 99 Those arduous paths they trod. 1631 Macaulay 
Roswell, Ess. (1834) I. 174/e Knowledge at which Sir 1 . 
Newton arrived through arduous and circuitous paths. 

2 . Hard to accomplish or achieve ; requiring 
strong effort ; difficult, laborious, severe. 

1538 Stases v England 97 A mater . . of grete dyflycuky 
and harduos. 17x8 Porn Iliad m. 533 An arduous battle 
rose around the dead. <775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. 
(1841) 399 A task too arduous for ima«*>b<ted philosophy. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. au6 Such an enterprise would 
be in the highest degree arduous and hazardous. 

8. By transference to the activity required for 
the task : Strenuous, energetic, laborious. 

1793 (See Arduously). 1S60 Tvni>am. Cine. 1. f as. 160 Lass 
than two good ones (guides) . . an arduous climber ought not 
to have. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxiii. 376 Montrose 
made arduous efforts to reconstruct hi* army. 

ATdU 01 U( 2 y p adv. ff.prcc. •* -ly 2 .] In on ardu- 
ous manner, with difficulty, laboriously, strenuously. 

*783 Mm Collier A rt Torment. 168 Arduously endeavour- 
ing to shew that these our precepts, etc 1898 F rou »k H 1 st. 
Eng.\y. xyiiL«Theworkof fusion was accomplished at 
last, though painftally and arduously. 

ATdnoUBSII. [f. as prec. + -NRsa.J The 
quality of being arduous ; difficulty. 

iml in Bailey. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 1) V. xeIL 
sa8 The arduousness of the case. 1899 Mbbivalr Rom. 
Emp. Refit. V. 13 The arduouMtcas of tl»e task of governing U. 

Ardura, obs. form of Ardkr nnd Audour. 

ATduroni, a. rant- 1 . [?for ardorous : cf. 
amorous.] Fall of ardour, ardent. 

1814 Cart Dante's Par. x. s«8 Ix»t further on, Where 
fla m e s th* ardorous qiirit of Isidore: 


to a greater ardure and contention than ever. 1796 Buses 
Vina. Nat. Src. Wks. I. 14 And feel such refreshing airs of 
liberty, as daily raise our ardour for more. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V, III. ix. imHurried on by a martial ardor. 18x9 
J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Motr. Syst. 111. 131 Inquiries., 
pursued with ardor and perseverance. 1847 J . W ilson Recr. 
Chr. North 11857) II. 9 The bright ardours of boyhood, 
t Arduity. Obs. rare. [cogn. w. F. arduitr. 
It. arduitt), ad. L. arduitdt-em . f. arduus : see next 
and -ity.J Steepness, arduousness, difficulty. 

ifiej in Cuckxram. 1693 Waterhouse A pot. Learn. 95 
I hope the arduity will not bo unconquerable. *799 in J. 

Arduous (a j(ii*|ds), a. ; also 6 harduos. [f. 
L. arduous high, steep, difficult + -oos.] 


+ Aro. sbA Obs, [Common Tent.: OK. dr. Are, 
cogn. w. ON. sir, Orris. 4 rt, OS. and OHG. dra, 
MHG. ire, motLG. elkrs OTeut. *aM. In 1 ,1th c. 
the long d in due coone became S, exc. in the north ; 
hence the ME. form Orb, q.v.] 

L Honour, reference. 

epjo Lindief. Gas/. John iv. 44 WitgEon htn cdh ue«6acip 
rr/aare (XuBs are] ne hafla sms Lav. 91937 pa fat he 
dude maze ! to Becerra ore (uge Peter his are). 

2 . Grace, clemency. See Orb sb . 1 
etnoo Moral Ode 1*1 wenne dofl it attere dura wel late he 
hiddeb are. run Orhim 1041 Propitiari, ptt ran con 
UnngUssh nemmned ben Millcenn ft shaswenn are. rips 
Sir Trietr. 11. xciii, Swete Ysoude, thin are I 

t Axs, Art (&Tf),rt. a Mus. Obs . [A, ooe of the 
notes of the gamut ♦ n, the second note of each 
hexachord.l In Guido Arctino’s arrangement of 
the musical scale, the name of the note A in those 
hcxachords (the 1st, 4th, and 7th), in which it co- 
incided with the second lowest note, sung to the 
syllable re. In the collective gamut, A re was* 
distinctively, A of the first hexachord (1. e. the 
note A on the lowest or first space of the modem 
bass staff), the lowest note bat one of Guido's 
whole scale ; A of the octave, which was la of the 
and h xachord, and mi of the 3rd, as well os re of 
the 4th, being distinguished as A la-mi-re. (See 
Grove. Did. Jl/us. I. 734.) Cf. Gamut. 

r 1450 Burlesque in Rsl. Ant . I. 83 Every clarke . . scythe 
that arc gothe Wor bemy. irafiSiiAKs. Tam. S hr. 111.I. 74 
Are to plead Hortensio’s passion. 1709 1 '. Salmon in Phil. 
7 runs. XXV. 20&0 An Octave, from Are to Alaiulrc. 1760 
(See Alamirz). 

il Are (ar), sb.z [Fr., ad L. area.] The unit of 
mi periicial measin eroent in the French metric system ; 
a square of which the side measures ten metres* 
equal to 1 19*6 so. yards. 
xSio J.Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. 147. 
t Ar#, o. 1 Obs. [C)E. drian : see Abk sbA] To 
hliow grace or clemency to, respect, spare. 

c xooo iELFHic Josh. ix. si Ac firodon hcorm life, rsaoo 
Ohmin 5704 And Drihhtin . . Shall arenu hi mm. Ibid. 1463 
bwa I'Btt tu mihht wel arenn hiium pact im ten lm forr- 
gilltcdd. 

Ar# (ii, Si, *i, i), v . 2 PI. pres. Ind of Be. One 
of the remaining pails of the 01 ig. substantive vb. ; 
cf. Am. 

Are, var. Aik adv. north. Befote, earlier. 

1 1300 Song in Rel. Ant* I. aya Of cf fa ul [printed uj] and 
c la mi, ne coud y never* arc. 

Are, obs. f. Ear, Eric, Hkir, Hkr, Oar, Their. 
Area (e*T/|fi). PI. nroaa, rarely arase. [a. J- 
area a vacant piece of level ground in a town.] 

1. A vacant piece of ground, a level space not 
built over or otherwise occupied ; a clear or open 
space within a building, such as the unseated part 
of a church, the arena of an amphitheatre, etc. 

*938 Lrland l tin. IV. 60 In lt>« went Part of this Streel is 
a large Area invironed with meetly good Buildinges. sfigi 
IVattoH. Reliq. 45 (R.) A floor or urea of goodly length. 
1706 Cavallikr Mem. 1. 107 The Gun-powder being . .spread 
over Floors and Areas made for that purpose. *740 Cienxe 
ApoL <1756) 1 . 301 The area or plutform of the old. stage. 
■76a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. Iii. 88 That the communion 
(able should be removed from the middle of the area. 1889 
Lu shock Trek. Times viii. 073 With a level area at the 
summit. >884 Daily News 10 Mur. 4/3 ( Thant, . Advt .) 
Comfortable area Mats at sixpence. 

2 . An enclosed court, spec, a sunken court, shut 
off from th: pavement by railings, and approached 
by a flight of steps, which gives access to the basement 
of dwelling-houses. Dry area : a covered channel 
round the extenutlwallsofabuildingtoprevem damp. 

*649 Jrr. Taylor Gi. Exemb. 11. Add. xi. R4 The Temple 
was the area and court of Religion. 1604 Lend. Gas. 
mrmnxii/4 The Dining-Room Floor . . hath . . a pleasant 
Airy so foot long; *7 «b Steele Sped. No. 454 0 6 One of 
the Windows which opened to the Aren below. sSio Wel- 
lington in (iurw. Diip. VI. 9 To go, like gentlemen, out of 
the hall door . . and not out of the back door, or by the area. 
1839 Dickens O. Twist (18501 45*1 Pulling the caps from the 
heads of small boys and tossing them down areas. 

b. Often attrib., as in area-bell, -gate, etc. Area- 
sneak : a thbf who steals into kitchens through 
area gates Lft open. 

1816 Dickens Sketches v. (i8$ol 16/a (Il rang the aren-betl. 
1838 — Nick. Nhk. vi. (C. D. ctLj 43 With spears in their 
1 lands like lacquered area railings, i860 Eng. Meek. 14 May 
181/1 Would infallibly become pickpockets or area-sneaks. 

8. The amount of surface contained within gi en 
limits 1 superficial extent. (I* 01 met ly used also of 
cubic content ) Area of planetary motion : the 
space contained by any arc of the orbit and the 
two radii which intercept it. * 

1970 Hili.incmlky Euclid 1. iv, The area of a trinngle, is 
t bat space, which is contayncd within tlie sydes of a triangle. 
dg| N. Cabyrntkr Gemr. Del u viiL aox The Aram or 
maces comprehended of Solide Agurcs. sfiflf Boyle Free 
Enq. 31s So the HigneMt or Area of tl.e Pupil varies. lyso 
Steele Taller No. 170 76 The Area of my Omen-House is a 
Hundred Paces long, Fifty broad. >7*7-91 Chambers t>< /. 
K.V., A line, or radius drawn from the centre of the min to 
the centre of the planet, always sweeps or describes elliptic 
Areas proportional to the times. >831 Brewster Optics v. 
46 Increasing the sire of the lens or the area of its surface. 
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«— Newton (1895) H. »v. it Newton regarded the areas 
of curves at generated by drawing the ordinate into the 
abtcma. iSu Sir J. IIerschkl Astron. v. aot The equable 
description orareas by the earth about the sun. 

4 . A paiticular extent of surface* esp. of the 
earth's surface ; a space, region, tract. 

Darwin Mat. xx. (1850 480 The East Indian 
archipelago . . is in most parts an area of elevation. tS&4 
Latham in Led. Educ. R. Ins tit. 95 The area over which a 
language is spoken. >879 Ojcorok /W. 4 Poo. 11. iL *07 
There are still in India great areas uncultivated. 

b. Biol. A limited part of the surface of any or* 
ganism, distinguished by colour, texture, etc., from 
that which surrounds it. 

1891 Richardson Oral. viiL 333 The part which is bent 
against the ventral valve is called the area. 1857 Berkeley 


Cryft. Hot. | 305 Anastomosing so as to form little 
1880 Syd. Hoc. Lex. s. v., The germinative area . . an opaque 
•pot in which the embryo appears. 

6. fig. Of extent conceived by the mind : Surface 
{obs.) ; scope, range, extent. 

1607 G. Watts Bacon's Adv. Learn. (16400 Pref. 39 The 
minds of men are after such strange waies besieged, that 
for to admit the true beams of things, a sincere and polisht 
Area is wanting. stea J). Mitchell Dream Life 163 The 
whole area oflife. ** 7 * I .iddon Elens. Ret if. i. aO The exact 
area and import of ihev truths 


1 8. A lied or bonier in a garden. (So in L.) Obs. 
m Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus i. 93 The area or decus- 
sated plot might lie u perfect square. 1869 J. Rose ling. 
Vine*. 1 ’ind. (1675) 35 That when the ridges come to be 
fe veil'd, the top of your sets may be even with the area. 

7 . A baht place on the head ; a disease of the 
hair which causrs it to fall off and leave bald 
patches. (So in L.) 

1706 in P111M IPs. 1717 gi Chambers Cycl., Area is a 
general kind of dcpilation. 1880 in Syd. See. Lex. 
t Aroa oh, v. Obs. For forms see Reach v. 
[OK. arkcan. f. A - pref 1 + r ocean to Reach ; cogn. 
withOHCi.rr/w/Wid/i, mod.G .trreichen. Cf. Auko- 
CHK, with which this vb was occ&s. con f used. J 

1 . trans. To reach, get at ; esp. to get at with a 
weapon, to Btrike. 

1014 O. R. Chron . (Laud MS.) Sloh call Jet man cynn piet 
man anccan mihte. CIS30 A ncr. R. 166 pe halewen makeden 
of al pe worldc use anu stol . . uorto arechcn pe heouene. 
a 1330 Sir Of net 131a Otuwcl, for wrappe, a non Arcijte 
him on pe cheko bon. 1393 Gowkh Con/. 1 1 . 140 The Hood 
in such condicion Avalctn, that his drinkc urccchu He rnay 
noughl. c 1460 Ly beaus Disc, nau For whom Ly beaus 
aralle. After hys ferste drawghte lie sleu for evermare. 
U|7g Carton Jaunt 30b, For whom he arecheth shall neuer 
after see fayr daye. 1513 Douolas JEneis 11. x. • ix) 43 With 
grundin lance . . Almaitflie luud him tuichit and arrekit. 

2 . fig. To get into possession of, obtain. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 130 For ofte shall a woman have 
Thing, whiche a rnan may nought arechc. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. x. 14 Till liU ambitious tonnes vnto them twaine 
Airaught the rule. 

3 . trans. To reach (a thing to a person) ; to hand, 
deliver. 

c 1000 ASlfric Cram, xxvill. 1 3 Artfcce me 8a hoc. nog 
I.ay. 10539 He . . wapnen him nnehte [ugo arahtej. a 1300 
Florin ft BL 813 To Dans . . Twenti pund he ara3te. 1388 
Wvclie John xiii. b6 To whom Y schal areche a sop of 
breed. 153a Paijwjr. 435/9 , 1 areche a tiling to one touchyng 
or handlyug of it, Jattayns. 

4 . intr. To reach, stretch, extend (A»\ 

c ires St. Marherete (1866) la As puli ha sehe . . pe deore 
rode areachen to pe heouene. »0 e Wyci ik Cen xlix. 11 
Zuhulon . . arechynge 1x388 schal strctchc] vnto Sidon. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. l)e P. R. vm. xvi. (1493) 334 Noo thynge . . 
growyth but the *onne heme aretche tlierto. 1506 Guylfordr 
Pylgr. 55 They do areche fern*, in lengths. 1513 Douglas 
Aineis 111. x. 44 And hedis seitiand to the heuin areik. 

5 Hence in vat ious fig. senses: To reach or attnin 
in thought, imagin * ; to be sufficient or able. 

Urns an in Cott. /torn, if) 3 Ne mei non hrorte . . 
Hu murhcl god ou 


arechcn 


^eirkest widdnne paradise. 

c 1x30 A ncr. R. 166 Hwn sc wule bitten hire ft areachen 
perto [ i.e. to heaven]. 1398 Treviha Barth . Dr P. R. v. 
xvii, pe tonge mype not areche to sneke. 1309 Rich. Redeles 
iv. 1a Ne afle the propliete of pe lond . . Mype not areche 
. . To paie pe {tore peple. 1541 State Papers Hen. VI It, 
1 . 671 As farre os our poure wyttes can arreche. 

Aread, arede, ftreed(iirrd), v. arch Forms: 
1 arddan, araedan, 3-3 areden, 3-9 arede, 6 
arae de, 6 -7 arreed, 7-9 areed, 6 -9 oread. Pa. t. 
1 arfodde, 4 arad(de, 6-9 ored. Pa. pp/e. j 
eroded. arfrd.6-9 ared, (9 aroded). fOK. art- 
dan , WSax a nr dan. f. A pref. 1 out + redan : see 
Read. Cogn. w. OlIC*. i ml tan , mod G. er rat hen, 
to guess, divine ; orig. a strong vb. v but already in 
Olf. with weak inflexion : pa. t. arvedde. Although 
aread is a derivative of Read, yet having t>een 
more or less archaic for 300 years, it is found in 
modem writers in various ME. s|N*llings : the regu- 
lar conjugation is artard , arc'd, arc'd. J 
L Regular senses. 

t 1 . trans. To determine by counsel ; to decree. 

r8Bg K. Alfred Bmda iv. v. (Bosw.) fid drfmiw hd he from 
Ctrdenim ardbdde and ge«ette -vsbron. Ibid. 11. xvii, [He] 
sendc gewrit, on pum he geflette and artbdde. 

f 2 . To declare by supernatural counsel, oracu- 
larly ; to divine, augur, soothsay, prophesy. Obs , 

e sow Ag*. Gosp. Luke xxiL 61 Anbd. hwylc ys se he pe 
■ksh. run Lamb. Hem. iai Hehten bine aredan hwa hit 
were pet hint smite, ten Gowks Con) C 1 1 . 138 He feigneth 
him to coone arede Olthing wliich ofterwura shuld falte. 
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8B#TiNBALt Lnhe xxU. 84 Arede who it is that sraoote thef 
Ml Goloimo De Memay xxU. (16171 368 Fauna whom the 
Mod huswiues call Falua of Fate, that m to say, Destinio, 
Because shoe was wont to areede their fortunes. s8w 
Holland Livy u xxxvi. 37 b, Come on Sir Soothsayer areed, 
had tell me by the flight of your buds, whether that may 
poaeibUe be done, which I now conceive in my mind. 

+ 3 , In a more general flense : To declare, make 
known, utter, tell ^things unknown to otheii). Obs. 

rflflfl K. AElfbed Boeih. xxiii, fid se Wisdom pis spell anbd 
hmfde. c ijm K. Atts. 5115 No man ne couthe areden The 
nombre hot the heuene kyng. zflte W. Browne Brit. Past. 
l iiL (1773) 1 . 87 Sad Rwaine araaoe, Wliat cause 10 great 
effects of grief hath wrought? idee Wither in Farr's .V. P . 
(18481916 Areed Of whom thou leam'dst to moke such songs 
as these. 164a H. More Sang if Sent 1. 11. txv, Aread then 
Faittaco wliat sights these be. 

4 . To divine, guess, conjecture (things unknown 
to oneself), arch. 

<**374 Chaucer Trey/us il 1436 What it Is, I leye I kanne 
arede. 133a More Con/nt. Tindate Wlca. 533/1 To geasse 
ft arede vpon his dark ridles . . which of these two election* 
he meaneth. 1706 Southey Joan of Are Wits. VII. 34 
Rightly he ared the Maid's intent. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg , 
(1877J373 Areed my counsel aright. 

5 . To divine the meaning of (obscure words), inter- 
pret (a dream), solve (a riddle or enigma), arch. 

a sooo Caedmon's Daniel (Gr.) 734 Ne mihton artbdan men 
engles d:rcnd-bdc. r»*S Shorbiiam 24 Hy that aredetli 
thyse redeles. 111300 Cursor M. 4474, 1 slud arede wel pi 
sweuene. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 93 The sweven . .That Daniel 
anone arad. 1483 Caxtdn C. de la Tour Gij b, They myat 
not arede a certayne deuynal. a 1x3) More Whs. 55a (K.) 
Arede my riddle, what i* that? ie^T G ataker Disc. A pot. 
a8 We have need of some Oedipus, to oread us his riddles. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . 111. 348 So in thy dream areded. 
f 0 . To interpret or solve (.written symbols); to 
Read. Obs. 

c 883 K. ASlprko Gregorys Past. Pref. 7 fieoh monfce 
cufton F.nglisc gewrlt anfedan. e *340 A //sounder 573 Let 
write euery worde . . that more folke myght hit arede. 
b. intr . 

MOS Lav. 33719 Her mon mai arede rsejo readel of Arflure. 
II. I^ater archnistic senses, formed on Read, 

7 . trans. To counsel, advise. 

*359 Atyrr. Mag.. James /, xviii, I arede therfore all peoplo 
to be Wise. 1996 Skenskk F.Q. IntrotL, Me., the sacred 
Muse areed*. 1643 Milion Divorce (1851) Introd. 5 last me 
arretd Lain, not to be the foreman of any mis-judg'd opinion, 
b. intr. or absol. 

*509 Br. Hai.l Sat. vi. i. 69 Let him that hath nought, 
feare nought, 1 areed. 1763CHUKCHILL Poems 1 . 114 What 
cant lie cur’d. So Donald right a reeds, must be endur’d. 

8. To decide, decree advisedly, adjudge, arch. 
*593 R> Harvey Philad. z We may best areede who is 

must credible. 1396 Si*ensf.r F.Q. v. iii. 34 Thereby Sir At tc- 
gall did plaine areed That unto him the horse belong'd. 
1863 Ld. Lytton Ring 0/ Amasis 1 . a88 The king oreads 
the monarchy to him tnat shall read the riddle of tne ring. 

t Area d. sb. Obs. Also in 6 arreede. [f. prec. 
vb. after reac. reed sb.] Advice, counsel. 

1300 I <oonu Etiph ties' Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shahs. VI. 33 
Follow mine arreede. s6os Earl Huntington 1. iii. in HazL 
Dodd. VII 1 . z 16 Thus by my areed yon shall provide. 

Areadde, var. of Areddk v. Obs. 
t Area'dily, cuiv. Obs. [f. Abeady + -lt 2 .] 
Readily, easily, suitably. 

c 1330 Will. Pnlrme 5025 All pe men vpon mold * ne mijt 
it deitcriue A-redili to pe n3tea. Ibid. 5330 Held a-redili to 
ri^t * be riche & fe pore. 

+ Area diness. Obs. Also 5 aredynes. 6-7 
aredlnes^se, 7 arredi-. [f. next + -ness.] Readi- 
ness, preparedness. 

a 1500 Hen. VII in Ellis Qrig. Lett. i. ii. T. 20 In aredynes 
to rwisto her malice. 134B Prod, in Strype lit cl. Mem. II. 
1. xii. 97 To have in fnl areadinens . . two good and hahle 
home*. 1600 Kami. H ertk. in For/esc. Papers 141 M y arredi- 
nesne to serve your Majesties most vertuous daughter. 

t Area'dy, I*, obs. Forms ■ 3 aredi, 4-5 aredy. 
[f. Ready : the 1 rcfix perhaps a variant of pe-, #-, 
in the common ME. pc-redi , t-redi, y-redy 1 sec A- 
pref, rt.] Ready, prepared; in readiness. 

1050 I.av. 7978 puke nihtes a-redi were his cnihtes. 1340 
Ayrnb. 12 1 pe pine of hclle pet is echo daye aredy. 1480 
Caxion Chron. Eng. ccvi. 187 Al tho men were a redy. 
t Aroady, V. Obs. Forms: 5 arredye, 5-6 
aredy ie, -ie. [f. prec.] To make ready. 

S470 Rib. in Line. 6 He wolde arredy* hym self 10 com. 
1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. At. A nreL 1.1546) K k b, They 
haue aredyed the mylle. 

Areal (e*Ti,al), a. [ad. L. dredlis. f area : see 
Area and -alL] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an area. 

1676 Collins in KigaudfWr. Sri. Men 1 1 . 409 Hi* calculus 
of the areal ordinate. 188s Hid. Coll. Stafford. 11 . 89 The 
araul Hundred. 

Arealify (e»rf,wllti'i. [f. prec. + -ITY ; cf. 
neutrality X Condition in respect of area. 

1881 Standard b July 5 8 The arcality of the population of 
I A>ndon is -0197 acres . . to each person, 
f AreaTf V, Obs. Forms : i-a artisan, 2 
arer-es, 3 aresr-en, a^arare, 3-6 are are, 

5 areyre, 5-6 arrere, 6-7 mart, arrears. [OE. 
arseran , f. A- pref. 1 up, out / nhran to Rear In 
15 17th c. the r was corruptly doubled : see Ar- 
frefi* The OE. aritran, cogn. with Goth, urrais- 
Jan, was the causal of Arise. The parallel form 
from ON. was Araise .1 
1 . To raise, erect, build, rear (an edifice, etc.). 


sin Runic Stone in Yorksh. Arch. Jrmt. (1883) xxix. 8« 
Igilsuib enenle tefter Berhtsuipe bam cxeeo Age. Hasp. 
John it 19 A-rserst bu hit on prym daxon? 1050 Lav. efiaes 
And radae 3am bitwine i one castei a-reare. t *380 Sir 
Femsnb. 9914 be Galwysarered an hye. 1494 Fabyam Ckron. 
11. xivii. « He arreryd a foyre mud Btronge gate. 971 
Dioces Pantom. B iv, How Perpendiculars vppon any 
straight line are ereared. 16*7 Speed Eng. Abridged IL • u> 
(Theyl aneared a Crosse vpon Stanemon. 

2 . fig. To set up. establish tut institution, eta). 

tawi 0 . E. Chron. an. 718 Sio Cupburh pmt liaf mt Win- 
human ansrode. sum Andreas 1647 And * godes riht 


altered, e s \y$ Lamb. Horn. 93 Efter p to s e r e bisnui ^p s w wr eo 


e 1378 Wvci.ir Serm. xlv. L . 
ihidand Anticristes arc rid. 


a re rede muiwchene lif. 

1 . *39 Goddis la we quencl 

Octouian at Crystendom how they goune arere. 

8. To lift up, to raise (in local position). 


s*>! 


with his owne hondis. 1386 Drant Waitings Jer. K vj b. Let 
us arreare our handes . . to God. sflat Burton Ana/. Met. 
11. ii. vi. ii, 1'hings down must not he dejected, but ereared. 
b. To raise (an animal) on ils hind legs, 
idea Pracii am ComfL Gent, iil (1634) 137 Rampant is said 
when the Lion is arreared up in the Scotcheon. 

4 .fig. in various senses : To raise in rank, honour- 
able position, or estimation, mental or moral con- 
dition, etc. : to exalt. 

<*883 K. Alfred Gregorys Past, xl 67 Hie ne magon 
hiem ^eoohles staftol upaiaeran. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, zie 
fieh kmgges rihtwisnes arerefi hu kine sc tie. 1340 Ayrnb. 
85 Uirtuc are rep pane man an he). 138a Wvcur/w. uL 16 
A re red ben the dojtrin of Sion. 1398 Tkevixa Barth. De 
P. R. 111. L (1405)48 The spyryte is areryd vp to the contem- 
plation of god. 1577 Hklu»wes Gueuara's Epist. 97 There 
was no man areared to honor, but he that descrued it. i6at 
Burton Anat.Mel. 111. iv. l ii, A spiritual wing to crcare us. 

5 . To raise (a shout). 

rxsflo Sir Ferumb. 3030 pe Sara^yns sone pat cry arcrep. 
c sam& Seven Sages (P.) 497 Bot 1 hadde areryd cry. 

0 . To raise from the dead, raise to life or health. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John vi. 34 And ic hine ancre on pam 
y temestan dm^e. c im Cott. Horn, si 1 Of soule deafic arer 
me. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 38 That any dedc man were 
arcrcd. c 1430 Lonelich Grail xxxvi. 58 Of his siknessc he 
did him orcre. a igao Myrr. Our Ladye 133 The bod yes 
of them slud be are red to endelesse ioye. 

7 . To start (a wild animal from its lair), rare. 

a 1400 Cott. Myst. 315 The hare fro the flbrme we xal arere. 

8. To rouse into activity, arouse, excite, stir up. 

c laao Auer, R. 430 He is euer umbe to nrearen sume 

wreftoe. nuo A lex. A- Dind. 93 Whan pe winde .. pe 
wawus arerctn. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 132 More slawmlyr we to 
f = twoJ xal arere. 1577 Homnshkd Chron. 1 . tis/i He ar- 
rearcth battcll against the Northumbers. 1603 James I in 
Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i. V. 277 Ixat. .a desperate presumption 
be arreared by inferring the nercssary certainty of per- 
sisting in grace. 1607 TorsuLL Ser/ents 641 They arrear 
deadly war against strangers. 

9 . To raise (a person, agent) in hostility against. 

c i 173 Lamb. Horn .113 He arcreS his mod mid modinease on- 

)ein God. c 1430 L\fe St. Rath. (Gibbs MS.) 100 Ihcsu crist 
shal arere o^eitot the an aduersary. i6iz Speed Hist.Gt. Brit . 
vi. liii. (16331 184 In Spain against him was arreared Maximus. 

10 . To taise, levy (troops). 

.366. Maundev. v. 38 He may arrere mo than $onx> [men]. 
1494 Fabyan vi. ccxi. aa6 A fay re Company, that he had 
are y red in Oxenfordeshyrc. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. v. 
(1599) 305 To are are a sufficient strength to oppresse the 
conspirators. 

11 . To raise, levy (taxes, etc.). 

r 1340 Alisaunder 360 Dei pat raunson with right arere ne 
might, xfjto Caxton Chron. Eng. exeix. 179 He lete arere 
a tallyage of al the goodes of Englond. 15x9 Kartell 
Pastyme i i8t 1) *33 He areryd grete sommys of money. 1600 
Hey wood Biyt. Tivy xvii. Ixxxiii, And ar rear’d a tax of 
the Tenth Penny. 

12 . reft. To rise, get up. 

ciuo Leg. St. Rath, mi Aras. ft arearde him self from 
deafle. 1300 Ayenb. 179 Arere pe and do pi wyl. c 1380 
Sir Ferumo. 310 Sone ne arerd him after pan. 

18 . intr. a. To arise, happen, occur, b. To 
rear, as a horse docs. 

UQg Lay. 33966 ]if on uolke feondscipe arerefl . . bitweone 
twon inonnen. c <330 Ryng 0/ Tars 350 Ar eny more serwe 
arere. c 1430 Syr Generides 3924 The sled arcrud and fel 
bakward. 

A-rear (&ri**j), advb. phr. [A Prep . 1 + Rear sb.; 
cf. Arrear adv. from Fr ] In the rear. 

1849 Carlyle Irish Joum. 04 Wind is a rear of usl *863 
Freak. Gt. xiii. x. V. 104 The Saxons dragged heavily areas. 

Arear v e, obs. form of Akbkaii. 
tArflaTST. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Area a v. + -er 1 .] 
One who rears, raises up. or arouses. 

>38b Wyclif Judith xiv. 0 That not of the arereris [v.r. 
rereres ; Vulg. ab excitantibus 1 . . Olofemes shulde woken, 
f AretTiag, tibl. sb. [f. as prec. + -1NO*.] 
The action of raising, lifting up, or elevation. 

X38R Wyclif Lev. vli. 34 The lidl brest foreothe ofareryng 
[Coverdale, Wouebrestj. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. K. 
vm. xL (1495) 3*7 The vtf pUnctes . . now ben ui exRltRcion 
and arerynge. 

t Area'ion, V. Obs. Also 3 arosun. 4-5 are- 
ao&(ne, 5 araison, 6 arralaon. [a. OFr. ares -, 
antis*, araisone-r, mod.F. arraisonner, levelled 
form of earlier araisnitr ting. pres, araisme) 
late L adrationdre, f. ad to + ratidndre to discourse, 
f. mtibn-emi see Reason.] By-form of Arraign v.s 



ABEOLATED. 
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to address words and csp. questions to; to ques- 
tion, examine, call to account. 

Kent.Serm, in O. £. Mite. 35 Jte aresunede uro lord 
H P**n* . . vre-fora hi hedden i be so louga idcl. 1340 
HAMroLs Pr.Conoc. 0460 And be aresooed, ala right es Of 
alia hit mysdedys. 1470 Harding Chrom. cbuuviij, Wal- 
worth . . Areasoned hym than of hiagreate lewdenesse. 147K 
Caxtom fastm 41 b, And apock not one worde but if he 
were demanded or araisoned. 1994 Cahkw Tasso <a88z) 
100 He. . Anaiaona him with thia besmoothing art. 

+ Areadicm, sb. 06 s. tune—. In 3 areisun. 
[f. precj Examination, interrogation 
« rlorls 4 Bl. 948 pe porter is ciiluart and felun. He 
wule him aette arelaun. (for a rvisun] 
t IrsaionSTi 06 s. ran. In 5 aresoner 
[f- Ahkahom v. 4 -KH 1 : cf. OF. araisneor and Ab- 
raionkr .1 One who addresses or questions. 

B4S3 Cato. Aug/., Arcsonere, Alloquitor , concionator. 

+ A^eait, aroii'Bted, ppl. a 06 s. [pa pple. 


ity. 


Keasty, rancid. 


of Kkast v. : see A- pref. 6.] 

▲reoafeineea, reastincas. rancid , 

1440 Prom}. Pare. 14 A-rcste, or resty, as flesche Jv.r. 
arcc-tyd, areest or recslydj, Kancuius . . A-ceatcnesse of 
Jles»he, Rancor . 

t A*raatonr. 06 s.-* [f. I., area threshing- 


floor: see -ATOH.1 
clean the floor.' V 


A thresher, or he that makes 
Mount Glossogr. 1656. 

Areawe, obs. form of Arow atlv. ; var. Aruk v. 
AreOft (ce-rfk&). Forms : 6 aroha, arreoa, 7 ar- 
requa, areooa, 8 areka, 9 areeka, 7- areoa ; also 
7 areque, arek, 8 areek, 9 arak [a. Pg. arcca, 
ad. Malaydlam ddekka, — Canaicse dtfike, Tamil 
dtfaikay, t. cufai denoting close arrangement of the 
cluster + kdy nut, fruit (Bp. Caldwell ). The accent 
is on the first syllable in all the languages.] 

Name of the tree and fruit of a genus of palms, 
of which one species {A. Catechu) bears nuts of the 
size of a nutmeg, which the natives roll up with 
a little lime in the leaves of the betel, and chew, 
thereby tingeing their teeth and saliva red. 

figio Vartiipma Trav. t run si. J. W. Jones (1863^ 144 The 
tree of the said coffolo is culled Arccha.] xttg Hakluyt 
l'* »V. 1 1 . 923 Great quantie of Archn . . w'hich fruit they eat 
. . with the leaf of an Hcrbc which they cull BettelL Ibid. 
II. 1.262 Cocos, figges, ariecaes, and otlier fruits. 16x5 tr. 


De Montfarf s Sum. E. hut i vs 39 The fruit . . culled Areque. 
x6ag PuhcAs Pilgrims 11. 1137 This Arrcqua . . maketh 
almost drunk e. 170a W. J. Le Bruyu's t'oy. Levant ( 


. . maketh men 
170a W. J. I.c Bruyu's t'oy. Levant (1737! 
11 . IxviL xot The Areek is a fruit which grows in thick 
bunches. _ 1808 Parsons Trav. Asia xii. 259 Aruk nuts, 
wrapped in beetle leaf. 1871 Matkfh Travancore 56 The 
thick, leather-like leaf sheath of the arcca palm tree. 

t Are'CChe, v. 06 s. 1-3. Formr : 1 areo- 
c(e)an, 2 -3 areoohe, (are oh©). Pa. t. arehte, 
arwhte. Pa. pple. aroht, oroujt. The mod. spell- 
ing would be arete h. [OE. ar%cc(e)an , f. A- pref. 1 
4 rfcc(e)an : see Reoche. Cf. OIIG. arrechen , 
arrechan. (Very early confused with Aheach, as 
was the simple reeche with reach .)] 

1 . To explain, expound, declare the meaning of. 

*M S K. jElfhed Gregory's Past Pref. 7 Sw® ic hie and^it- 
fullicost areccean meahte. 09 73 Pushtu. Gesp. Matt xiii. 


C97S t. ^ 

30 Arecce us pa xcucnisse. c 1000 Ags. G., Armce us. c 1x60 
Hatton G. , Arecne us. xaog Lay. 28097 Sweuen mid sorjen 
arecchen. c 1300 MS. Boat. No. 63a. 3 (Halliw.) Tosep here 
sweuen none haueth arou^t. X393 Gower Con/. 1 1. xB8 Crist 
wrouchte first and after taught. So that the dede his word 
Brought 

2 . To utter, speak. 

c 1400 Beryn 3735 Vnneth he myjt areche O word, fur pure 
anguysah. 

Areohe, obs. form of Arrach v., and Orach. 

Areot, later corrupt var. Aret v. Ohs. 

t Aredde, v. 06 s. Forms: 1 ahredd-an, 
2 aredd-e(n, 3 armdde, arudde, areadde. Pa. t. 
1 ahredde, 2-4 aredde. Pa.ppU. 1 abraded, 
2-4 ared. [f. A- pref. I out, away + OE. hred- 
dan, Rid. Coen. w. OIIG. arret/an, trretjan, mod. 
G. er ret ten. Obs. before the simple vb. became 
rid.] To set free, liberate, deliver, rid. 

c88s K. ASlpred Oros. 1. v. pe he hi et hungre ahredde. 
ewj\Lamb. Horn. 87 God heom aredde viS heore ifan. 
xaog Lay. 1261a pat heo anedde but lond. cxvyoSt. Marhar. 
6 Arude .. ml sawle of aweordea egge. c xajo Auer. ft. 
170 He aredde of deafie &1 hire uolc. c 1330 F lor ice 4 BL 71a 
This ring achal ared me. 

Arede, areed, %ar. forms of Ahead v. 

Ared y, -ness, var. forms of Arkady, -inrss. 

Arreek (irf’k), aJv 6 . phr. [A prep. 1 4 - Reek.] 
Reeking. 

1706 Swift To Peterborough Wka. 17M IV. l z A messen- 
ger comes all a-reek, Mordanto at Madrid to seek. 

t Arefjfc’Ot, v. Obs. [f. L. arefath ppl. atera of 
drefactre : see Arsfy.] To dry up, wither. Cited 
only in ppl. adjs. Arefkoted, Arafkotlng. 

im AM. Gabelhoueds BA. Physic aia/x Invngate ther. 
with the arelacted membra. Ibid, axx/a Tharwith cover the 


» ardheted membra. 

arafactim membra. 


action 
action or 


Aremotton (Ber/fe kfan). ? Obs. [n. of 
f. drefaeint see next and -tioe.] The act 
process of drying ; dried condition. 

1578 T. Nbwton Leumids Tonchst. Complex. (1633) xxa 
But if coldnesse be joyned with moystneme . . use arefaction. 
«iM Bacon Hem 4//. (1627) 98 The raatoring of Man’s 
Body from Arefacuon. 1677 Hals Prim. Orig. Mem. gas 


The separation of the Water, and the arefbctlon of the 
Karth. *870 Smith Syn. 4 Autonyms, Mudefactiaa . . Ant. 
Bxsiccation, Drying, Arefaction. 

Areftil. earlier f. Orevul a. Obs. merciful 

Artftr ( XT/foil v. fObs. [irregular ad. L. dre- 
/aedre, t. drire to dry + faelre to make. Cf. satisfy, 
and see -FT.] tram, and intr. To dry up, parch, 
wither. Hence the ppl adjs. Arefied, Aretylng. 

154a Boorde Dyefary viii. (1870) 947 For f>re doth aryfye 
. . a mannes blode. 1399 A. M. Gabelhoueds BA. Physic 
B09 z Vnguent for the arefyinge loynctes. Ibid., An- 
noyncte therwith the arcfyede loyncte. x6e6 Bacon Sy/va 
# 390 That heat which is in lime and ashes . . doth neither 
liquefy nor arefy. 1847 Touunson Benoits Disp. 586 The 
powders will soon arene. 

Aregh, are;, aref, arehwe: see Arqh a. and v. 

Aroint, pa. t of Aheach v. Obs. to reach. 

Areik, areke, obs. forms of A reach v. 

t Areitt-sn, V. Obs . rare. [Deriv. unknown. 
(Not - OE. arse man.)] To set at large, liberate. 

e sago A ncr. R. 194 Ponewen uorte aewiten & nreimen him 
niide. Ibid. 126 Raunsun hit we schulen areimcti us mule. 

Areln, variant of Auain : see also Auavnk v. 

Areiae, obs. form of Araihk v. 

Areisun, variant of Arkaeon sb. Obs. question. 

Arek, aroka, obs forms of Arkca. 

Areli, obs. form of Kaki.y. 

Arem(e, var. of Arm a. Obs. poor, wretched. 

Aren, obs. 3rd. pi of Are v.* ; inf. of Are v. x 

Arena (Srf n&l PI arenas, [a. L. arena, prop. 
harena, sand, the sand-strewu place of combat in 
an amphitheatre, etc ] 

1 . The central part of an amphitheatre, in which 
the combats or spectacular displays take place, 
and which was originally strewn with sand to 
absorb the blood of the wounded and slain. Used 
also, by extension, of the whole nmphitheatre. 

1897 H akkwi ll A Pol. ( 16301396 The Arena, the place below 
in which their games were exhibited. 1776 OinuoN Decl. 4 
F. I. 352 The nrena, or stage, wax strewed with the finest 
Mind. iBxa Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixviii, I'he thronged arena 
shakes with shouts for more. 1879 K how ok Csrsar vL 55 
Exhibiting a hundred lions iu the arena matched against 
Numidian archers. 


2 .Jig. A scene or sphere of conflict ; a battle-field. 

1&X4 Byron Larnii. ix, But dragg’d again upon the arena, 
stood A leader not unequal to the feud. 18x7 Chalmers 
A siren. Disc. ii. (1852) 50 The arena on which the modern 
philosophy has won all her victories, c x894 Stanley Sinai 
4 Pal. ix. 399 It would naturally liecome trie arenu of war. 
1863 H. Rogers J. Home vii. x8x Howe hcldoin entered the 
arena of controversy. 

3 . Any sphere of public or energetic action. 

.798 Maltiius Popnl. (1878) 330 A large arena for the em- 
ployment of an increasing capital. 1857 H. Reed Lett. 
Brit. Poets iv. 197 Rushing into the arena of authorship. 

4 . Med. * Gravel bred in a Human Body.’ Phil- 
lips 1706. ’Sand or gravel deposited from the 
urine.' Syd. Sac . Lex. 1880. 

Artnaoeo- (xrJh£t-J*», comb. f. L. arbtdcms 
(see next) ; ~ sandy, mixed with sand, as in arena- 
oeo-argillaoeoua, of the nature of sandy clay. 

1830 Dana Geol. viii. 438 Arenaceo-argillaceous deposits. 
1881 Darwin Veg. Mould 975 Arenaceo-calcareous loam, 


Arenaceous (ocrihf» |?s), a. [f. L. arZndce-us , 
f. drena sand : see -ackouh.] Having the appear- 
ance or consistency of sand ; sandy ; largely com- 
posed of sand or quartz grains. 

1848 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 903 Fishes . . whose egge or 
ipawne is arenaceous and friable 1749 Phil. Trans. XLV1. 
144 A hard or stony arenaceous greyish substance 1833 
I.ykll Prmc. Geol. Ill 39 A limestone . . becomes more are- 
naceous, until it finally passes into sand or sandstone 1854 
H. Miller Sch. 4 Sehm. iL (1857) aa A soft arenaceous mud. 


1870 Lowell Among my BAs. Ser.n. 939 There is an aren- 
aqpous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. 

llArenurla (aer/he*‘ri&). [L., fem. of arena- 
rius : see next.] The Sandwort ; a genus of small 
herbs (N.O. Caryophyllacta) allied to chickwecd. 

a 1808 Mrs. C. Smith Flora's Horol. ix, Among the loose 
and arid sands The humble arenaria creeps. tSBs Garden 
311 Other Arenarias in cultivation. 

Arcnaxiou* (cer/he*'rias), a. f Obs. [f. L. arena - 
ri-us, f. arena sand : see -ariouhJ - Arenaceous. 

1738 Platt in PAH Trans. L. 597 litis stratum . . being 
arenarious, and too soft for their use. I In mod. Diets.] 
tAfenary, a. Obs—* [ad. L. arendrius. ] 
'Of or belonging to sand or gravel.' Bailey 1731. 
f A"rcnatB, v. Obsr * [f. I., arendt-us sanded : 
see Arena and -ate**.] (See quot.) 

1893 Coc reran Diet, ii. To Rq/fe-cast, Arenate. 1838 
Blount Glossogr., A r mated, mixed with sand, sandy. 

Are&atiosi (xrfn/> a Jan). Med. t Obs. Tad. L. 
arendtibn-em a sanding : cf. F. ar bust ion!] Ap- 
plication of hot sand to the body as a remedy. 

1717 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 387 Arena tion is eood 
against leprosy, mi Chambers Cyel., A renation . . a kind 
m dry bath, in which the patient only sits with his feet on 
hot sand. 

Arend, obs. form of Errand. 

Areudalite (&re a ncUbit). Min. [mod. f. 
(1803) Arendal in Norway 4 -ITS.] A synonym of 
Efidote, retained by Dana for one of its varieties. 


iMSDama Min. 989 The Arendal Epidote (Arandalite) it 
rnoetly in dark green crystals. 

Arendator : see Arm-. 

Arenioolite (xrftirk^bit). [f. mod.L. arPnt- 
eol-a sand worm, lob- worm (f. arena sand + -cola 
inhabiting) 4- -nr..] A worm-hole made originally 
in sand, and preserved in a sandstone rock. 

1I84 in Webster. 

Arenloolou (-tfibs), a. [f. as prec. 4 -OUB.] 
Inhabiting sand. 

18319 Owfn in Man. Sc. Ktuf. 3R1 Arenicotous mollusks. 

Arenilitio (Ereinili-tiki a. [f. *arenilite (f. L. 
a thus sand 4 Cir. biBot stone! -ic.J Of or per- 
taining to sandstone. 1799 Km wan Gee/. Bsr. 305. 
Arenoae (xtAkTu h), a. [ad. L. arendsm , f. 
a reft a sand : sec -ohk. 1 Sandy. 

«73> in Bailey. 1848 Dana Zooph. 194 lateral surfaces 
areiUNic. 

AreziOBity (scrAip-sttil rare [n. of quality 
f. prec.: sec -ITT.] Sandiness: granulousncss. 

1687 H. More App. Autid. (171a 919 I'he solute Arcnosity 
(a. I may so speak 1 of Air and Fire. 

Arenoto- (arrfn^u:^,!, comh. f. L. arhxSsus, 
Eng. artnose ; as in arenoso-dentioulate, covered 
with small notches like grains ol sand. 

1848 Dana Z.ooph. 344 Lamcllm . . very minutely arenoho- 
denticuluie. 

t A renous, "• Obs. [ad. I..arenbsus: see above. 
Cf. Fr. arbiete x : see -<>u«.] Sandy, gritty. 

1664 Svklyn Silva (>776) 42$ The water .. arenous and 
gravelly. 1739 tr. Puhauiels I /mb. 1. viii. 1176a 94 Arenous 
and Mindy earth . . wants ligature. 

t A rent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. dtentem , pr. 
pple. ol there] Drying up, withering. 

1607 Torsi. li. Four/. Beasts 377 Ardent, arent, burning. 

Arent, -ation, var. of Arkknt, -ation, Obs. 

*t Are nnlous, a. Obs. rare- l [f. L. ar Inula, 
dim. of arena.] Like grains of sand. 

1664 Power Exp. !' kilos. 1. 73 Those arenulous Atoms. 
ArtO-, f- Gr. * Apt os of Arcs or Mare: csp . in 
astronomical terms relating fo the planet Mare; 
as Areooentrlo (xir/iFisc'iiirik!, a., having Mars 
as centre. Areo'grapliar, one who describes the 
appearance of Mats. Areo'graphlo a., pertaining 
to areography. ▲rso'grapliT’, description of the 
physical lea Lures of Mare. ArtoTogy, scientific 
investigation of the substance of Mars. 

1877 D. Gill in Mem. R. A. .S’. XLVI. 04 I'he areorentric 
angle between the Karth and the Sun. 1876 Newcomb Pop. 
As/ron. 566 Hourly motion in areot entric longitude. 1880 
Nature XXI. 913 The local indistinctness and conilision 
that so often puzzle the areographer. 1870 Piuktor Other 
ITorlds ix. 93 The Martial geography— or perhaps I ought 
rather to say areography. 18B1 — Poetry A st ron. viii. 288 
Compare . . geology with areology. 

II Areola (arf<H&). PI. areole*. [L., dim. of 
dreaj A very small area. 

1 . One of the small spaces marked out on a sur- 
face by intersecting lines, such as those between the 
veins of a leaf or the nervures of an insect's wing. 

1884 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 40 Pentagonal and hexagonal 
areola's [on Corn Poppy seeds]. 1830 Lin dlky Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 313 A cluster of sporule-like areol® of cellular tissue. 

2 . One of the interstices in the tissue of any or- 
ganized substance. 

1848 Qua in Elem. Anat. (1889) II. 107 The cell spaces in 
the calcified matrix [of bone] . . being termed the primary 
areol®. 1874 Van 13 i/ken Dis. Urdu Org. a The areol® of 
this tissue become distended with blood. 

8. A circular spot ; a coloured circle such as that 
around the human nipple, and that which surrounds 
the vesicles or pustules in eruptive diseases. 

1708 Phillips, A realm Papillaris, the Circle about a Nipple. 
1852 W. Grove Contrib.Se. 365 Surrounded by a dusky and 
ill-defined areola. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 1 . 164 A bint 
red areola appears. 

4 . Biol. a. A slightly depressed spot on any 
surface, b. The cell-nucleus of a plant. 

s86s Darwin Orchids v. 906 With a faint areola or nucleus 
visible. «* 7 » Nioioixon Pa/arout. 103 A round or oval 
smooth and excavated space which is termed the areola. 

Areolar (ftrfJlii), a. [f. prec. 4-AR.J 

1 . Consisting of areolae, full of interstices ; spec. 
in areolar (or connective) tissue : the mixture of 
fibrous and clastic tissue, which underlies the skin, 
and connects and supports the organs in other 
parti of the body. 

s8s8 W. Lawrence Nat. Hist. Man 11. ii. (1848) >85 The 
areolar tisiue of the cutis. (839 Carpenter Anim. PAys. i. 
(1872) 39 This Areolar tissue is diffused through almost the 
whole fabric of the adult animal. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a small area. Cf. Area 3. 
1879 Newcomb & Holden As/ron. ta6 This area is called 

the areolar velocity of the planet. ^ 

Areolate (IwVlrit, e* ri,ab»t), ppl a. [f. L. 
dreola 4 -ate*.] Marked by areoloe ; divided into 
small distinct spaces by intersecting lines. 

1847 Lindlky Elem. Bot. Gloss., The skin of a plant is 
araolate. 183s Dana Crust. 1. 33 Caacrid®, having aa 
araolate carapax. 

AraolatBd (Irf-Flrited, c* rt\a-),ppl. a. [f. prcc. 

4 -edJ Marked by, or consisting of, areohe. 
s 8 oe < 5 . Shaw Book III. 3® Areolated Tortoise. i 8 eg Lou- 
don EncycL Plants (1841) 925 Frond tubular. . with a striated 



ABEOLATIOV. 


anolat«d«uik«i 4|6 Too® Cyct. A mot. f Pkyt. L |df/a 
A soft, arwlatadi and c Untie substance. 

ArtftlfttAon ie-Ti^l^/aii). [f. os pvec. + -non.] 
Divi«ion into areolae. 

zAjs Luiuikt Nat. Syat. Bet. 171 Striking resemblance In 
the araoUtion* of the seeds. 1851 Dana ( rust. 1. 159 The 
antero-lstcral region has Imperfectly the usual araolation. 

Areola (c>ri|W). [a. F. oriole. 1~ Areola. 
iM in Wkumtfb. 1870 Hook kb Stud. Flora 1I8 Kmtp- 
«ch . . Fruit compressed, basal areole oblique. tM New- 
comb Pop. Aslrott. 11. i. 1 17 A bright star . . surrounded by a 
blue or violet areole. 

Arftolet (ari Jlct, c«*r/>-% [f. Areola, Areole 
4 -kt.J A small areola, a very small area or space. 
i8a8 Kinky & Sr. KntomoL xlvii. IV. 381 Wings . . reticu- 
lated with numerous areolets. 189a Dana Crust, 1. 99 ‘Hie 
areolets of the frontal region. 

Areometer, \ariant form of Arjsoketer. 
Areo*pagist. [see -iet.] Rare variant of next. 

1839 in WnacsaTM. 

Areopagite (xrrVpagait). [ad. L arhpaMtes, 
a. Gr. Apsuntaytnft : see Areopagus and -ITB.J A 
member of the court of Areopagus. 

ij8nWvci.ir Acts xvii. 34 Dionyac Ariopagife, or greet 
man 0/ eomun stole. 1430 J.vnu Chrou. Troy 1. v, Dyo- 
nysyous Whiche . . Was called in scholex Ariopagyte. s6i6 
Holvdav Juvenal 180 As secret as the Athenian court of the 
Areopagites. 1807 Rom nson A rckrnol. Grata 1. xiv. 6a After 
they nad once become Areopagite*. 

Areopbfi *tiO , a. and sb . [ad. L . A rlopagl/icus, 
a. Gr. ' hpeiosaylTiuit, f. 'Apioway.rip : see prec. 
end -ic.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Areo- 
pagus or its court. B. sb. A speech imitating 
the oration of Isocrates addressed to the court of 
Areopagus. 

(1844 Milton Areofagitica .] 1849 J. H. Motion to Part. 
al And degenerate into some Satyre or Pasquill, rather 
then an Areopagitick. 1836 Grots Greece 11. sc*. XII. 406 
The other citizens included in the areopagitic report. 

Areopagi tio&l, a. [f. prec. 4 - -al*.] Of 
Anopagit.c nature or character ; also - prec. 
sip# T. 1 ). La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 583 The areopa- 

ticall lords in Athens. 

il v. 400 To keep will 
nating areopagitical xpii 

n “ 


\ Ht. Martin kau Hist. Peace 


a me . , 

I. il v. 400 To keep wiihin reasonable bounds that predomi- 
ting areopagitical xpirir. 

Arfopbgm (wr t\p- rig*). [L,». Gr. # Ap«ior 
yot the hill of Area, or Mars' hill.] A hill at 


Athens where the highest judicial court of the city 
held its sittings; hence used for the court itself, 
and transf. of any important tribunal. 

184a Sin £. Dering S/. oh Kefir, xvi 86 Who hath de- 
scended into tills Areopagus [of polemic*]? 

tAreo-pagy. Obs. [f. JL. Areopag-us 4 -y.] A 
conclave, a secret tribunal. 

164ft Sin T. Bnownk Pseud. Ep. 39 It was not in the power 
of earth, or Amopa-y of hell to work them from it. s68a 
— ; ; Chr. Aior. lui Conscience . . aits in the areopagy and dark 
tribunal of out hearts. 

Areophane, a common spelling of Asrophane. 

1851 Times 1 Apr. jo/6 Areophane crape. 

Areostyle, -By style, areotlo : see Ail*-. 
t Areoteotoniea. Obs - • [f. Areo- + Gr. 
renew uc 4 ) building: cf. architectonics. (See quot.) 

>706 Philuw, A reotectonichs, that part of Military Archi- 
tecture or Fortification, which shews how to attack safely, 
and to encounter an enemy at the best Advantage. 

Areowe, var. of A.;ue v. Obs. to pity, grieve. 

t Ar 0 *p(M 9 v. Obs. [f. A- fref. I +OE. hrip- 
pan to touch.] To reach, lay hold of, scire. 

■aos 1-ay. 06034 pa oolde Arfiur on alepen nawiht hine 
areppen [sago areccho). c sago Auer. K. ia8 DrawcS al into 
hore holes pet hco mu wen arepen & arechau. 

Arere, var. A rear v. Obs . ; earlier f. Arrear. 

[Arerlsement [AFr. f. ariere\ 'action of 
putting behind, or at a disadvantage, drawback, 
injury ; inserted in Blount and later Diets, as 




Area, -esse, -eete, obs. forms of Arr as. 
f Aresoa'tion. Obs. rare—'. [? improp. f. L. 
drtsc-In to grow dry.] ? A drying up. 

( llsy Feltnam Resolves 1, xli. Wks. 67 A World, which hath 
in ilsalf Convulsions, Arescations, Enlargements, Erections. 

f Ame, v. Obs. rare. [OE. ahrisian , ahrysian , 
f. A- prtf. 1 4 hrisian to shake : see Kerb r.] 
irons. ana intr. To shake violently. 

c 88§ K. ASi.pmk0 Gregorys Past. Ixiv. 461 Ac hudenixe 
a* rest hine aelfne . . ft ahrisise xilwan core, c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
xxviil. 6 Drihten ahryaode pa west an eorpan. c ijn Souyn 
Sages (W)oi5 The lunches in the tre he emit; The irearesede 
•shit wold falls. 

Areson, -ere, variants of Abbasov, -br, Obs. 
Areet, obs. form of Arrest, snd of Ebst. 

+ Are*t, ftre*tt(e. v. Obs. 4-7 ; also 5-7 ar- 
ret(U, 5 areot, 5-6 afreet. [a. OF. arete-r, 
aretter ; f.h to 4 * refer (Pr. and OSp. reptar) L. 
rtpntiure to count, reckon: see Repute. After 
>400 erroneously latinised (in England) as arrect- 
dre f as if connected with rectum^ whence the com- 
mon 15 16th c. spelling erect \ arrecl.] 

L Irons. To reckon, count ; also with compt. 
e s|8ft Chaucex Prot. 736, 1 praia you . . That ye nc arette 
[».r. rat(te] it not iny titanic. xjSS Wvci.ir Luke »H. 37 
He b aretnd (isfto demyd] with wackit men. cngmApot. 
LoU. a6 Wa arettid Him as smitun of God ft lafte. enm 
Lvm Bo e hm s u. PraL, They arect it lw tu ne s variaunen. 


440 

Nip 8j Mawoav ArtAsnr (1634) ML, In hym . . ayght we! 
hEaratcd fete fulyew 

SL Irons. To reckon to the credit or debit of a 
person ; ft. in a good or neutral sense : To impute, 
saeribe, attribute to. 

4TSMD llAarout/’riM* TV. p ArattaR thJ gude dedis aotho- 
mSfyto Uyme. et$o Wvcur Pater Nosier Sol. Wks. UL 
tea h was aretted to him into rijtwyxoessc. c 1430 Life St. 
Kath.i 1884) 47 Godhed ys not to he aretted to suene thryngea 
pat are aette voder pe diaporiebu of God. iamb Daw 4 
Fast/. \W. de W.j u xaL 37/1 AH the goodness# aholde be 
atVcted to the fader & to the moder, ft not to god. 1949 
Chalonk* Erasm. Morim Ene. F U b, It is arrected for a 


b. chiefly, in a bad sene : To lay to the charge 
of, impute as a fault to, charge upon. 

, 1388 W yclif 1 Chrou. xxksThis thing, that achal be arettid 
in to xynne to Israel, c 1388 Chaucer Pars. T. r soft He that 
aretteth vpon god, or blaraech god, of thyng of which he is 
hym self gilty. 1430 Lvm. Lhron. Troyu vi. Lest men thy 
death arected unto me. 1477 C ax tom Dictes 147 Yf they 
fynde ony firalte t arette it to Socrates and not to me. >174 
tr. Littleton* s Tenures inn b, No follye maye bee areced to 
him beeynge within age. s8oe Srerwrr Chaucer's Whs. 3, 
1 rather aret it to the nesfl lienee and rape of Adam Scriuencr, 
that 1 may speake as Chaucer doth. 

3. To charge, accuse, or indict a person {ft/). 
[So commonly in OF.] 

1373 Barbour Bruce xix. 90 Schir dauid the brechyne We* 
of tins dcid arettit *yne. 184s Ttrmesde la Ley o’! Arretted 
is hee that n con vented before any Judge, and charged with 
a Crime. [So in Blount Law Diet. 189**] 
b. intr. To allege. ( pseudo-archaic.) 
a 1843 W. Cantwricii r Ordinary in DodsL O. P. (1780' X. 
936, I do arret thou xhalt acquainted bin With nymphs and 
fauns and hamadryades. 

f To commit a charge to, entrust, deliver. (A 
false use of S|>en8er's, due to misunderstanding the 
obs.artr// to the charge of in 2 b; imitated byothers ) 
1998 Spknbkr F. O. il viii'. 8 The charge, which God doth 
unto lue arret t. Of his deare safety 1 to thee commend. x6as 
Gil Sacr. Philos, ii. 133 When God hud created man, and 
arretted the charge of him and hi* ponteritie to the Angels. 

Aretaioa ir-t/V iks), sb.pt. [f. Gr. dpsrq virtue ; 
cf. spondaic , J (See quot.) 

1869 J. Gnotk Moral Ideas i. (1876) 1 [In] Moral Philo- 
sophy there are two neieneex . . the science of virtue, Arctaks 
. . the science of happiness, EudmmouiuL 
t Arota loger. Obs~* [f. 1* aretalog-ms , a. 
Gr. Aptr&Kbyus + -ER !.J (See quot.) 

16*3 CncKKRAM A retnlogon [kic], a vaunter of his owns ver- 
tues. r6c6 Blount Glossopr.. * retaloger , one that braggs or 
boasts of vertue in hiiiiBefr, a talking fellow, a Iyer. 

Aretoh, obs. f. Orach ( Atripiex ) ; var. Arbach v. 
u Ar 4 te (aret>. [Fr. OF. arcs/e L. arista ear 
of com, fish-bone orspme, hence, in Fr., ridge, sharp 
edge. Cf. Arrib .1 A sharp ascending ridge or 'edge* 
of a mountain. The local name in French Switzer- 
land, whence it has become a technical term with 
mountain-climbers. 

186a Load. Rev. 93 Aug. 164 The Weixshorn . . is formed 
of three great ridges, like the edges of a bayonet, culminat- 
ing in a beautiful pyramidal point. Two of the urfitea are 
probably impracticable. s86g Sat. Rev. ap J uly 141/9 Three 
ridge* or ar£tes of precipitous rock. 

t A rethedo, arthftdft. obs. rare. [f. ar(e, 
OE. mr before (cf. Air adv. and Ere) 4 Teede, 
OE .p/od people.] The people of former times ; 
antiquity. 

• 1440 Sir Isumbras 6 Elders that by-fore un were That 
lyffcae in anethede. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 7 That levcde on 
arthedc. 

t Aretology. Obs.— [f. Gr. hp<T-t virtue + 
-(0)louy.] 'That part of moral philosophy that 
treats of virtue.' Bailey 1731. 

Areu, obs. variant of Aroh a. cowardly. 
Arew(e, obs. f. Aroh, Airow, Arow, and Arue. 
t AlVVIld. Obs. rare-K ? Before, formerly. 
c 1305 E. E. Alia. P. A mB He [Lucifer] vodkyndcly us 
u karle kydde are ward. 

AraynvO, obs. form of Arbatov. 

Arf, dial, form of Argh a. timid, loath. 

ArfeS, variant of Auved a. Obs. difficult. 
tATfnama. Obs. [f. OE. erfe t ifr/e, ON. arfr 
(cf. OFris. erf, OHG. and Goth, arbi) inheritance 
4 OE. • uutna taker, f. nituan to take. With OE. 
i{rfe t yr/c-numa cf. Goth, strbi-nnmja, O.HG. 
arbinomo , OFris. erfnoma, trfnama : the ON. cog- 
nate, the probable source of Ormin's arrfname t \% 
not found!] Inheritor, heir. 

c sooo Agt. Go&. Matt. xxi. 38 Des ye yrfentuna. c ttho 
Hatton G. Ibid.. thee ys m earfedneme. csmoOuum 17744 
Arrfnarae ofTbcfneas riche. 

ArfrftdfOS&itft (aivrdsonait). Min. [f. Arf- 
wedton a man’s name 4 -its.] A ferruginous va- 
riety of hornblende, occurring In black crystals in 
Greenland and Norway ; also called soda-hornblende. 

see Argil.] 

; (r 1790) for the 


iStf G Dana Min. 043. 
tATfft. Chom. Obs. 

The name proposed by 3 
earth alumina. Cf. Argil. 


Argabunhe, obe. variant of IIarqcebur. 
Argaile, a^al, obe. end var. form of Aeool. 
Anrgedp conj. adv. Perversion of L. ergo 1 there- 
fore* i hence subst. a clumsy piece of reasoning. 


Bfttt Snaxs. Hasn. v. L ai HedrowManot hioiMlfti And, 
he . . shortens not his own* life. *88* Times sj Aug., Mr. 
Buckle's argument [is] es absurd an nrrni Mew wne la. 
vented by pniloeofmer or gravedigger, reft J. MeaiavCntf. 
Mite. 15a And, as we ahouldiiotM beaten if w* did aoc ft. 
serve it, argal, eoflering is a merited po n fah men t 

fl Axinu* (ft igdla). Omith. Better nggerlalL 
[Hind. AG/^f/J.] The adjutant-bird {Cieonia Ar. 
gait), a gigantic species of stoik inhabiting India. 

C1794 Ivss V09. India (1773) 183 An extraordinary specie# 
of tnrds, celled by the native* ArgiU or HmgisL rm§ 
Pennant Hindostmn II. 136 The Argali or Adjutant. i8e8 
Orient. Field Shorts 1 . 99 That cumbrous bird the argeelah. 
183B Penny Cyct. XXI. 170 The African Marabou U teas in 
size then the Indian Angela. 1847 Castents* ZooL 1 449 
Ihe Adjutant Stork or Argale of India. 

il Argali (ft jgili). loot. [Mongo! and Tungu- 
sian. j The wild or rock sheep of Asia 

a 1779 Cook Kn,(iwo)V 1 . ai8< The wild mountain sheep, 
or argali. 1847 CAarEimta Zoot. ft *74 The or wiid 

Sheep of Siberia., supposed to be the original stock of the 
domestic Sheep. 

II ArgU. Bot. [a. Arab. arjdn. In Bar- 

bary pronounced argon] An eveigreen tree (N.O. 
Sapotacese), found in Morocco, furnishing a 


hard, heavy wood, and an oil from its^ seeds. 


very 


*809 J.J acknon Morocco 1 9 3 The argan tree is the favourite 
resort of tlii<i bird. Use Diet. Arts , Argon-oil, ex- 

prexxed from the kernel* of the Argania Sidero-roton. 

Argand va-igtrnd . [from the inventors name-] 
Applied to a lamp invented by Aimd Argand 
about 17S2, with a cylindrical wick, which allows 
a current of air to pass to both inner and outer sur- 
faces of the flame, thus securing more perfect com- 
bustion and brighter light ; also to a ring-shaped 
gas burner constructed on the same principle. 

*790 Roy in Phil. 'Trans. l.XXX. 169 A simple Argand** 
burner. 1805 Sir H Davy ibid. XCV. 1^8 Exposed to the 
heat of an Argand lamp. 183a Babuagk Eton. Jnanqf. xxiv. 
B37 An urgftnd burner, whether used for consuming oil or 
ga*. *899 M. Scott 'Tom Cringle ii 39 A large argand with 
a brilliant reflector. *869 Daily News 18 June, None of 
the fi'.h-laiU seem to be as economical for common gas as 
the arganda. 

II Argemft (&Mgftn&). Med. Also argomon. 
[L, a. Gr. apyepta, -/* av, f. upy-bs white : cf. Al- 
bugo.] A small white ulcer or spick on the margin 
of the cornea. - 

*66* Loykll Hist. Anirn. 4 Min. 83 It hclpsVeare eye* 
..also it helps the argema. 1753 (Jiiamukhs CycL Sufift., 
Argemon , or Argema . . un ulcer about the iris of the eye. 
1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Argent (a rdent), sb. and a. [a. F. argent, ad. 
L. argentum white money, silver.] 

A. sb. 1 . The metal silver, arch, or poet. Spume 
of argent (L. argent i spurn a ] : litharge of silver. 

[c *489 E. E. Misc. (18551 3 The flore schold be of argentum, 
Clene sylver alle and suinc.J c 1930 I.d. Banners ArtA. 
J.yt. Rryt. (1814) 259 It semed wcllto be of argent : that is 
to say, syluer. 1989 Fleming Vjrg. Georg, ul 5* They doo 
mingle therwithall The spurn? of argent. 1790 Cowter 
Iliad il 55 His argent-studded sword, xftz Lonc.f. Gold. 
Leg. 1. Ixvli, Clouds of gold and argent. [See also C.] 

1 2 . Silver coin ; hence gen. money, cash. Obs. 


Argentc, to mayntaine tins geare. 1630 J. 1 aylor (Water Jr.) 
To Hon. O’ Tools Wks. il xfi/a Some hound-like Renting aer- 

S eant .. tires him out for argeant. 174a Bailey, Argent , 
ilver or Coin. 

3 . Her. The silver of a coat of arms ; the silver 
or white colour in armorial bearings. 

198a Leigh Armorie (1507) 4 Called Simer, and biased by 
the name of Argent. sfta8 Earls Microcosm, hnriii. 146 
Whole fields of gold and silver, or and argent. 179* Cham- 
bers Cyct., Argent is expressed, in engraving, by the parts 
being fell plain, without any strokes from the graver. 

If. adj. Of, or resembling, silver ; silvery white. 
, ***890 Marlowe Massac. Parts 1. vi, 'like argent crosses 
in your burgoncts. 1600 Fairfax 7 'asso xiv. (R.) The azure 
skie. With argent beamex of ailuer morning spied. 189a 
H. Coleridge Poems II. *6i In the full brightness of the 


b. esp. in Her. Cf. A 3. 

199s Hasimgton Ariosto's Orl. Fur . xxxvt. xxviil. The 
argent Eagle that he bore. >88i Jordan Londoa's Joy in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. <1860) 541 He bears a Target Azure 
with a Saltier argent, tftta Southey Roderick x V114 Withia 
that argent field Thou Raw at the rampant Lion. 

C. Comb., as argent -t tear, -homed \ -lidded', 
+ argent-content (F. argent comptasst ), ready 
money; Abot-KT-vrvE, q.v. 

184a Longs. Sft. Stmt. 11. x. viii. Thou moon that ehinent 
Argent-dear above 1 1849 Lovelace Poems 151 The Argent- 
horned Moose. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts. 135 Serene with 
argent-lidded eyes, z 938 Beixkndene Cron. Scot. xni. v. 
(Jam.) Ane hundredth thousand pound is . . the tone half to 
be ipayit with argent content 
irgintfil (aidae-ntfil), a. fa. F. oriental 
(Iiaiiy) : see prec. and -AL 1 .] Of silver $ as in 
Argental Mercury, the Amalgam of Dana. 

*8z8 Cleav eland Min. 444. s#i# Pamtotog., Argental 
Mercury, a native amalgam of silver . . It r soi iv sd its pre- 
sent appellation from C/Hafiy. 

AvgratML (fi Jdgfatw). [a. F. argmtem, t L. 
argent-urn. ] An alloy of nickel, copper, and Hue ; 
nickel rilver, German diver. 

'ham sirs Inform. People 1 . 373 
m$WsrnJHcL ^ * 
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• 

w Chem. Obs. [£ L. argent-um 

♦ •41111 a.] Davy’* name for argentic chloride, 
itie S« ft Daw them. Phiios. 444 The compound .. 
argentane, has bam long known by the name of hornsUver. 

t ArgOLtaifisy. Ok,-* lad. K. arm*, 
angine (Cotgr. v f ad. snod.L. argsntangina, f. or- 
gmt’itm silver, money +angim quinsy, after Gr. dp. 
yypifXn (Med in reference to Demosthenes).] ‘The 
silver sauincy, when one for money feign* himself 
sick ana not to speak.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
tta Cockmam, Argentag my, the eihwr aekmeM. 
tATgtntary. Oh. rare~ l . [ad. L. argentdri- 
us, f. argtnl-um: see ABOUT and -aby.] A 
worker in silver, a silver-smith. 

Sjfe Wycuf Acts xix. 34 Demetrie by neme, argent&ne 
[Vulg. a rgrHtorins), makinge siluerenc housis to Dian. 
Argmtatl (ajd;*£ntr*t\ sk Chtm. [f. D. ar- 
gtnt-um silver + -am*.] A combination of a base 
with argentic oxide, as in Argtntate of Ammonia, 
or ' fulminating silver.' s88o In Syd. Sac. Lex. 
ATgntlti, a. [ad. L. argentdtm silvered: 
cf. F. argent!.] 1 Silvery, or shining white with a 
tinge of gray.' Gray Bot. Text- BA. 1880. 
AxgO&tatfton (onJ^gnt^Jan). rare [n. of 
action f. L. argentdt - : see prcc. and -ation. Cf. F. 
argentation (Littre Supp.).] The action of silvering 
or coating with silver, 
mi io Bailby; whence in Johnson, etc. 
lfgent*OU (aidgentfts), a. [f. L. argente-us 
silvery 4 -ous : see Aroint and -sous.] Silvery. 

xflBx J. Baker In Jmt. Lin. Sac. XVIII. #67 A much smaller 
•jpedeH, not at all argenteous. 1883 Cksimb. Jmt. 301 A 
diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone, 
t A*rgOH.tor . Obs.rare - 1 . [a. OF. argentier 
L. argentdrius a money-changer, f. argent-um : 
see Argent and -SR.] A money-changer, banker. 

• 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xaj/x Lcddo hym to y* market & 
solile hym to an argenter. 

Argentic (ajd^e-ntik^, a. Chem. [f. L. argent- 
um stiver + -ic.] Containing silver in chemical 
composition. Applied to compounds in which 
silver combines as a monad, os Argentic Chloride , 
Ag Cl. occurring native as horn-silver; Argentic 
Nitrate, AgNO„ lunar caustic. 

x868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 300 The um of argentic iodide 
in photography. 

Argentiferous (ajd.^ntHSrosi), a. [f. as prec. 
+ (i)pebouh: cf. F. argentifire] Yielding or 
producing'silver. 

xBox Hitchins in Phil. Trans. XCI. 163 The argentiferous 
crosslode. a 1849 Grotk Greece 11. xxxiv. IV. 369 Auriferous 
and argentiferous mountains 

Argentity (aid^e ntifai), v. [f. as prcc. 4 -FT.] 
To tum into silver. Aryenttle a., producing silver. 

1687 Turkish SO) 
m * ' \ and a 


Seed of Gold, 

Metaling, xxix. 
argentinck nature. 

•f A'rgentil. Herb. Obs. [ad. med.L. argentilla, 
dim. of argentum .] The plant Parsley- piert. 

1597 Gkxakd Herbal Supp. FiTf nj, Argentill is Percepier. 
1733 Chambers Cyci. Sugg., Argentil, an old English name 
for the plant called Perctgier Anglarum. 

Argentine (Sudden tain), a. and eb. [a. F. ar- 
gent tn, ad. h. argentinus of silver.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, made of, or containing silver. 

X537W. Holms Pall Reb. 40 An antick deaurate with letters 
argentine, mx Pkarson in PAR. Trans. I .XXX 1 . 351 Ar- 
gentine spicule were seen in the larger grain* 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Cannex. Phys. Sc. axiv. 0x4 The property of 
blackening argentine salts. 

2 . Silvery. 

1378 Lytb Dodoens 526 Argentine, or SUuer Thistel. sdoB 
Shake. Per. v. L 051 Celestial Dian.goddets argentine. 1841 
Hob. Smith Moneyed Man Lift 46 The meanest sounds that 
pampered mine ear have been argentine, x^q W. G tsootv 


Egypt II. 35 The argentine raiment which 
thrown over Karnak. 

B. sk 

1 . Silver, or a material simulating It : a. t Wrought 
silver, silver filagree, b. Imitation silver, electro- 
plate. a The silvery lamella: on the scale* of fish, 
used in the manufacture of artificial pearls. 

1577 Holinshrd Chron. 111 . 857/1 Images of sore and ter- 
rible countenances, *11 armed in curious works of argentine. 
1639-47 Todd Cycl. Ansi, h Phys. Ill, ojo/s Tha material 
which gives this metallic lustre to the scales of Fishes, known 
in commerce under the name of * Argentine." 1847 BacheL 
Albany (1854) 115 The argentine and albata did their beet to 
look silvery. 

2 . Zool. A genus of small fishes, of the family 
Salmonidm, with very silvery scales: see x e. Also 
applied by Pennant to the Seopelus PennemH or 
ffumboldtii, now called the Pearlside. 

1780 Pkmnant Brit. Zool IIL 43s. *854 Baoham Halieui. 
185 Sh oals of aigontioa are consumed annually in this com- 

+8. Herb. The Silver-weed (Potent ilia anserina\ 
Gerard, 1597 ; Withering. Argentine Thistle, the 
Cotton Thistle (Onopontium Acanthium) Lyte, 
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ealeite .. col me white, grayish, yefiowlsh, or red- 

Argoatitft (i vxdgtntait). Min. [f. L. argent- 
um silver 4 -in.] Silver-glance or argyrose, a 
native sulphide found in veins tmvendng granite, etc. 

1837-88 Dana Min. 39 Malleable like ordinary argentlte. 

Argmto- (ajQgrnte), comb, form of L. «r- 
gmtum silver ; - ' Having silver ss a constituent* 

*83 7 88 Dana Miss. 39 Aigentopyrita . . a peaudomorph 
consisting of the minerals argeniite, marcasite, pyrrhotite, 
pyr a rg yrt te. MM Watts Diet. Cherniy. 305 Argcnto-cupruus 
Sulplude . . Argentiferous Cooper-glance. 

Argeatooraey (fcdiAitp-kiisi). nonce- wd. 
[f. prcc. 4 -cract : cf. plutocracy] The rule or 
paramount influence of money. 

>868 Poll Mall G 13 May xi The disease of argentocracy. 

irgistomitw (-pmJtni)* [f. as prec. 4 
-meter.] An instrument for determining the 
strength of silver solutions. 

1*79 SroN Workshop Rec. 050 To use the argent ometer. 

Affgtntous (aidxe-ntss), a. Chem. [f. L. or- 
genl-um silver 4 -ouaj Containing silver In com- 
position ; applied to compounds containing silver 
in twice the proportion or that in those called ar- 
gentic, as Argentous Chloride, Ag,Cl ; Argentous 
Oxide, Ag< 0 , suboxide or hcmioiude of silver. 
^tM^Roscoa Stem . Chem. 073 A small quantity of argentous 

Argamtry (I jdjfiutri). [ad. F. argentine ; cf. 
L. argentdria (sc. vasa, etc) stiver vessels, plate, 
etc. : see Argent and -by.] Silver plate, wrought 
silver. Obs. exc .fig. 


round moon's calm argentry. 

t Argouture. Obs. rare . [a. F. argenture, f. 
argenter to silver.] 1 A silvering amalgam. 

1*76 Bakrr Gesuers Jewel Health 14R b, Of these two 
make an argenture. 

t Argent-viTe. Obs. fa.F. argent vif:-U 


T 


Min. Slateega^ (Humble Diet. Geol.). 


XTpf KlflWAM. 


I Dana Mbs. 676 Argentine . . a pearly 


fomace . . our argeut-viue, the Dragon. s86e Chandui 
Vaa HelmonCs Oriatr. 84 Argent-vtve or Quick-silver. 

t Argh, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 arg ( WS. 
earg, ears, eorh). 2-3 erj, a rj, 3 mrh, arh, easrjh, 
eruh, exew, areu, arewe, ore), 3-5 arare, 4-5 
argh, 5 orwhe, arow(e. Sc. 6- arch, 9 argh, 
ergh, erf, arrow; north Eng. 7- arf. [com. 
Teut. ; cogn. w. ON. argr (Sw. and Da. arg), OHG. 
ark , mod.G., Du. arg, OFris. arg, ergh s—OTeut. 
*arg-oz.'] 

1 . Cowardly, pusillanimous, timid, fearful. (Still 
in north, dial.) 

* 88N K. tEwur.n Bmda 1. xil (Boaw.) Se earga fd 5 e Brytta. 
xana Lay. 4336 pu eart swa eccr^h cnihL exago Wokunge 
in Cott. Horn. 077 Arh ich was meself and wah. c up A ncr. 
R. 088 He, kene fwt was scr eruh. 1097 K. Gi.ouc. 457 His 
hert arwe as an hare, c 1400 Destr. 1 ray\ 1.0540 If Llinus 
be argh, & ournes for ferda. \\epl'romp. Pam. nfs Arwe, 
or ferefulle ( 1499 arwhe, arowe.or ferdfulf), Tint id ns pavidus. 


ving 

1691 Ray A^. Countr. Wards , A rf t afraid, a x8ao R. Jamieson 


luctatife:*! frit arfiahi't* dark." 

2 . Inert, sluggish, lazy, slow, loath, reluctant 
(Still in north, dial.) 

«xooo Guam. Pert. (Gr.) i8§ Ful oft mon wearnum tih8 
earxne. c xaoo Moral Ode 16 Erje Iv.r. ere we, ar^e, cerwe] 
we beoo to donne god. 1513 Douclas sSns/ixt. vii 1 19 The 
pepil haill grantia that thai wayt . . bot thai or arch to schaw. 
18x3 D. Andxrsok Poems 116 (Jam.) An' rogues o' Jews, 
they are nae arrow Wi' tricks fu sly. 1877 Holdemsss Gt. 
(E.D.S.), Arf, Arfish, unwilling, indisposed, disinclined; 
* He’s nobbut varry arfish te bcgiiu' 
f8. Vile, base, good-for-nothing. (SoinGer.) Obs. 
cfjoLimdii/', Gasp. Matt xil 39 Cneorisse yflo & Arg becon 


f 4 . asx*. I Wretch, betrayer, enemy. Obs. 

01075 Prop. Affrtd 008 in O. E. Mice. 117 Gif pu hauls* 
sorwe, ne say pu hit pin are)e Iv.r. arewe, erewej. 

f Arghte, v. Obs. ex c. dial. Forms: 1 argian, 
eargion, 2 er>ian, 3-4 ane(n, 4-5 argh(e. Sc. 
8-9 ergh. [f. prcc.] 

1 . To he disheartened, timid, fearful, loath; to 
hesitate from timidity. (Still in Sc.) 

* 1175 Lamb, Ham. 13 pet cower heorte cr*,ian twiSe and 
eower (bond strongian. c 1305 S. E.Aitit. P. B. 713 penne 
aiged Abraham, ft alia his mod chaunged. CK400 Destr. 
Troy v. 1076 Antenor arghet with austeme wordes. 1708 
Ramsay Gentle Skeph. ul ill, Dear Jenny, I wad speak . . 
and yet I ergh. 

t 2 . import ., Me arghes: I am afraid. Obs. 

f 1340 Alex. (Stev en son) 19 Me arjes of ray selfe, I am alle 
la aunter. 

f8. Irons. To daunt, frighten. Obs. 

€*MS.M.AliR.P.fL ’ ' 
monya. 1393 Lancu P. ' 

arwed mepy hardy men 

Sir Pert, if That aighcde alle that thar ware, Bo the the 
lessa and ttn mam 


ABQOL. 

f Awgltk^fd. flk. In 3-4 arhhede. [f.AMt 
a. 4 -hood.] Coa*mnUoe, omdlknlsnity. 

rsj 8» la a. S. Mix. 74 Frude and modynease, Na arhhede 


tAtgUy, ado. Obs. [f. Aboh a. 4 -ly *.] 
Timidly, cowardly ; also (in OE.) basely. 

cxoeeA&t.KRicGm. xx.4 AbimelehanawirdaearhUce. a*88 
O. B* Chrom. (Laud MS.) And hineearhlioa ofekaon. r 1400 
Daatr. Trap v. 163s Antenor arghly auntride of riiip. 

+ ATghaeit. Obs. [f. Ai ou B.4-NK8*.] Cow- 
ardice, pusillanimity, timidity. 

>3f» Ayemb, pe oper U arptesse, bet Is t>*eiw of herta. 
exam Destr. Pray yl 0003 , 1 ouraand In aide with aighnes 
In nert. 14*3 Cath. AngC, Argbnes, pusittamsMta*. 

tA-rghship. Oh. in 3 mrhaclpe. [f. Abqu a. 
4 -auiplj - prec. 

nog Lay. 10411 Heo sulf mid mrhsdpo aradsn to heolde. 
t Arghta. Obs. In 3 wrt/Ba, arhpe, arafthe. 
[f. Argh sb. 4 -tbJ - prcc. 

loop Lay. 03500 Arfiur nrh8e bi-deled [sage arhpe]. a sago 
Owtf Plight. 404 Ha vor arejthahit ne fbr-leta. 

Argil (ft'idgil). [a. F. argille (mod. argile ), ad. 
L. argilla (formerly in Eng. use), a. Gr. OfytKXus, 
f. bpyfft white, shining.] Clay, esp. potter’s clay. 
Also proposed as a name for alumina when the 
nature of that base was first discovered. 


among the days, though it seem to be but a succulent kind 
of Argllln. 1778 Woulkx In PAH. Treats. LX 1 X. m» The 
blue argilla from Pari* 179a Ibid. LXXXII. 34 Argil ore- 
cipitated from alum by an alkali. 1859 R. Burton Africa 
in JmL R . G.S. XXIX. 158 Soil . . yellow with argil®. 1879 
Spoh Workshop Rec. 40 Argillaceous clay or alumina clay. . 
is called argiL 

Argillaofto- (iid$il*i js», comb. f. next ; in 

argiUaeeo-calcareous . 

1845 Das win Voy. Hat. vi. (1873) xo6 It consists of a crum- 
bling arsrillnceo-calcareous rock. 

AfglilftOeoiUI l&idxilMas), a. [f. L. argillites - 
us 4 -ous : see -aceouwj Of the nature of clay; 
largely composed of clay ; clatfey. 

1731 m Bailry. 1781 Dillon Trap. Spain 053 A mixture 
of argillaceous, or calcareous earth. 1794 Sullivan View 
Hat. I. 486 The argillaceous hills of Tuscany. 1841 Trim- 
mer Pratt. GeoL 88 The argillaceous odour given out by 
minerals containing alumina. 

ArgiUifitroiUI (&idgili‘f£ra»\ a. [f. L. argill-a 
clay 4 *(i)fkhou 8 : cf. V. orgitifire.] Yielding or 
abounding in clay. 

c x8m Kir wan is cited in Webster. 

Argillite (iudjiUit). Min . [f. as prec. 4 -ite.) 
Argillaceous schist, clay slate. Arglllitlo a , of 
or containing argillite. Craig, 1847, 

K798 Mills Ut Phsl 1 Trans. LXXXVL 90 
variety of argillites 1890 Dana GeoL auL 
somewhat resembles an argillite. 

Argillo- (ajdribj, comb. f. Abgilloub, as in 
aigiUo-oaloareoua a n calcareous with on admix- 
ture of clay ; argillo-oaloite, a clayey limestone. 

180a Howard in Phil. Trans. XCI I. 173 The Professor 
considers the stone . . argil o-ferruginous. 1803 J. Badcock 
Dom. Antnsem. 183 Card-paper, covered with an argillo- 
calcareous mixture. 

ArgillOM (iudfliUu-s), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. argil- 
ISshs clayey: see Aboil and -obb.] —next. 

c 1400 Pound, an Hush. ti. 148 Lends argUlose, and not 
day by it selve. 1731 Bailey, Argillase. full of white clay. 

ArgUlOW (ajid^i lasS a. rare. la. OH.argiUus, 
-os, -osts (mod. argileux ) r— L. argiubsum : see prec. 
and -ouB .1 Clayey, argillaceous. 


Bare rocks . . a 
564 The ruck 


r 1400 Pa/lad. an Hush. 1*. 406 With stones myxrt It stont 
in argiilous Lande. 1848 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Epid. 301 
The sand and argillous earth at tha bottom* s8Ba Ei.wsa 
tr. Cape lie's BengueUa 1 . tv. 104 This argillous siUcious 
soil. 

t Argin(a. Obs. rare. [a. It. argine, according 
to Diez pot). L. *arger-em for * adger-em , agger- 
em, a mouna.] An embankment or rampart in 
front of a fort. 

1589 Ivk Fortf. 3 The Fort . . must alsoheue . . an argine or 
banks to cmpeache the approach, c 1590 M arlowb and Pi. 
TamhcrL in. ii. High argtns . . To keep the bulwark-fronts 
from battery. 

t A*rgl«, v. Obs. exc. dial . ; also in the redupli- 
cated argle-bargle, argol bargoL [prob. a popu- 
lar perversion of argue, or confusion of that word 
with haggle] 

1 . tram. To argue obstinately, dispute about. 
1589 Hay any Work (1844) xi, I will neuer stand argling 

the matter any more. 18*7 D. Mots Mansis Wattck 78 Me 
and the minister were Just argle-ba ruling some few words 
on the doctriM of the Camel end the Eye of the Needle. 

2 . intr. To bandy words, dispute, wrangle, 
xfbg Galt Entail 1 . vft 53 ' Weet, weel," said the Laird, 

' dinna let us argol bargul about it." 1807 J. Vtilbon Noct. 
Ambr. Wka. 1855 I. 336 But I hate a' argling and hargle- 
bargling. x86x Ramsay Reminisc. Ser. 11. 99 And all arglo- 
bargfiug, aa if at the end of a lair. 

Argot 1 (fiJgfl). Forms: 4-5 orgoylo, -olio, 
•oUle, 6 -uyll, 4ft -oil, 6-7 -all, 7 -alia, 9 argol, 
7 - argol. [Origin unknown : found also as argot/ 
in Anglo-French 1250-1300 In Liber Aldus 1 . 225, 
231]. Tlte tartar deposited from wines completely 
fermented, and adhering to the sides of the casks as 
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a hard emit ; erode bitartrate of potassium, which, 
when purified, becomes cream of tartar \ 

\c is6o Liber A tons l, sjx Du avoirs qe veignent doalre 
nicer: ciere, argoil, quivere, e*tein.) c i SB6 Chaucer Chan. 
> ’em, l' rot. 4 '/; j6o Of nut re, alym, gla*, lierui, wort, and or- 
goylefr.r, -oile.-oillej. 1540 Raynald Birth Man. iv. vi. (1634) 
202 Wine lees dry eel . . which the Goldsmiths do cat! Arsuyii. 
1610 II. Jonhon Alck. 1. iii. You have ersnike, Vitriol, Hal- 
tart re, argaile. ites Coign., Tartre: Tartar or Argali, the 
lees or dregs that slirke to the sides of wine-vessell*. <714 
Manim'vim.k Fab. Bees 1 17051 1 . 41a Algol we might have 
from the Rhine. 1834 Penny Cyct. 1 1 . 309/a Nearly tooo 
tons of argol are annually imported into this kingdom. 
It comes to us from almost all wine-producing countries. 
1863 Win* Diet. Ckem. I. 356 Argal or Algol. >875 Use 
Du t. Arts III. 970 There are two sorts of argol known in 
commerce, the white and the red ; the former, which is of a 
pale pinkish colour, is the crust let fall by white wines; the 
latter is o dark red from red wines. 

•i Erroneously for Ahchil, Ohchtl, q.v. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L.668 Another of the . . useful plants of 
this division is the orchel, or argul, as it is commonly called. 
1776 Withering Bat. Arrangem. (1796) I. 371 One (lichen] 
brought from the Canary Inlands, viz. the Orchel or Argot. 

II Argol*. -al (d jjgol). [Mongol.] Dried cow- 
dung used as fuel in Tartary. 

1898 Hazi.itt Hue's Trav. 35 Alas ? how should we make 


1896 Hazi.itt Hue's Trav. 35 Alas ? how should we make 
a fire, when we have no argnUY 1881 Athenaeum xo Nov. 
605/1 In summer, when the dried argals fuil as fueL 

t A-rgOlet'-OUlftt. Obs. [a. F. argoulct.] A 
light-armed horse-soldier; orig. a mounted bowman. 

C 1980 Prrlr Bait. A Ansar Wk*. FI. 95 Pisano, take a 
comet of our horse, As many argolct*. 1687 S fan's Hist . 
Geneva 131 Troops of Argoulcts or light Horsemen. 

t Argoletle T. Obs. Also 6 argletier, 7 ar- 
guliteer. [f. prec., after chevalier , etc.] ~ prcc. 

*878 Digger Stratiot. 109 Light Horsemen, Argolctiem 
and sue h like. 1588 Let. in HarL Misc. (Malli.) 11 . 73 Such 
other [hor*emcnJ as are termed Carbines or Argletieis. sdfa 
Orders ibid. V. 953 The which argnliteers shall stand you in 
as great stead, as horse of better account. 1800 Hailey, A r- 
golf tiers, light armed horsemen. 

t Argo-logy. Obs • [ad. Gr. upyoXoyla, f. 
dpyiir idle.] 'Idlcorvainespcaking.’ Cockeram 1623. 
Argonaut (ajg<yn^t). [ad. L. Argonaut a , ad. 
Gr. ’Apyouabrrjf a sailor in the ship Argo.] 

1 . One of the legendary heroes who accompanied 
Jason in the Argo in his quest of the Golden Fleece. 

1996 Sfknskn F. Q. iv. i. 33 The dreadfull discord, which 
did drive The noble Argonauts to outrage fell. 1846 flsoi r 
Greets 1. xiii. (1869) I. 331 The Argonauts again owed their 
safety to the stratagem of Medea. 

2 . Name of a genus of ccphalopod molluscs of 
the octopod tyjw, exp. of the sjjecies which, from 
the delicacy and whiteness of its shell, is also 
known as the 1 paper nautilus,' and was formerly 
believed to sail on the surface of the sea. 

*•» Kirby Hob. 4 lust. A nitn. 1 . x. 306 1 he Argonaut, or 
paper nautilus. 1847 Cahit.nteh Teel. 9 R91 By the action 
of the arms, the Argonaut can swim backward* in the same 
manner as other Octopi. 

Argonautio (aigtmptik). a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Argonauticus : see prec. and -ic\] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Argonauts. B. sb. a. An 
Argonaut, d. A poem concerning the Argonauts. 

* 8*3 Waison Poems 1 Arb.) 13 j The Argoitautick* of Apol- 
lonius. 1814 Sri iifn Titles Hon. 43 When 1 lie Argonautiqucs 
came to Chiron's Den. 1794 Sullivan dew Nat. II. 443 
Newton supposed the Zodiac to relate to the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. 1846 Gaont Greece 1. xiii. 11869) 1 . 348 The Argo- 
uautic legend. 

t A^gOline. Obs. rare. [In the two forms 
Argosie , Argos its e , proli. ad.lt. Raguseo, Ragusino, 
Kagusan : for initial Arg - cf. next.] ? A Kagunan. 

X 558 Contn. Fabyan vii. 709 Anargosie came from the batil- 
ment of the sume cnurche, vpon a cable. 1969 Stow Summarye 
ted. 1) ao8 b, an Argosie. 1980 — Chron. 1036 an Argosine. 
* 5*7 Fleming Contn. Holinsh. III. 979/a (quoting Stow) an 
Argoxine. 1990 Stow Sum marie 531) an Argosine. 1649 
Hows, ed. Stance's Annals 5174/1 a man of the nation of Ar- 
nigosa. \a 1650 I.k Nmvk Appendix to Leland s t W/r< tanea 
(ed. s) IV. 300 A Man, a Stranger, being a Native of Arragon.] 
Argosy (fiMgdsi). Forms : 0 raguaye, arguse, 
6- 7 argose, 7 (rhaguae, ragosie,) argosea, ar- 
gosey, argoaee, 6-9 argosie, 7- argosy. [App. 
ad. It. Ragnsea, pi. Ragusce, i. c. una (nave or 
caracca) Ragusea, a Kagusan (vessel or carack), 
best repr. by the earliest form ragusye ; the trans- 
position in argosca, arguse, argozee, etc., is no 
donbt connected with the fact that Kagusa (in 
Venetian, Ragusi) itself appears in iGth c. English 
as Aragtntse , Arragouese, Arragosa. Cf. also the 
prec. word, in which Argosine seems to represent 
It. Rogusino, synonym of Raguseo. 

That argosies were reputed to take their name from 
Ragusa, is stated by several writers of 17th c. ; and the 
derivation is made inductively certain by investigations 
made for us by Mr. A. J. Evans, showing the extent of 
Ragusan trade with England, and the famtljarity of Eng- 
lishmen with the Ragusce or large and richly-freightea 
merchant ships ot Kagusa, * Argosies with portly saile, Like 
Signiors and rich Burgers on the flood (which] ouer-peere 
the pettie Traffiquers That curtsie to them, do them 
reueretice. As they flye by them with their wouen wings.’ 
(Shaks. Merck, P, L i. 9.) No reference to the ship Argo is 
traceable ip the early use of the word.) 

[a isbo FjOLAtttua Fuscus (of Padua) Dt Situ orm Hfyriem 
1, Nulla Kferape pars adeo abdlta eat . . nt in ea Ragusinoa 
non inyeprtas negotiante*. 1917 Sia R. Torkington Pilgrim* 


41 * (1884) 16 The most strong and myighty townecalled A rm~ 
gome .) 15x8 Diario di Marco Samudo (Feb.) Una (nava) 
uftisea Diesa ner smo corsaro. 

poet. A mcrchant-vewcl of the largest 
afate and burden ; esp. those of Kagusa and Venice. 
“ r dg. o Ragu 


k|77 Des Mem. Per/, Art Kavig. o Ragusyes. Hulks, 
Cffnailes, and other forrein rich laden snip*. 1987 Flkmimu 
CemSn. Holinsk. III. 3x3/^ A great argosie. .having streamers 
and flags verie warlike, with two boats at either steme. 1990 
OassNR Win. (GrosjVH. 004 All the Argoses. Gallyes, Gale- 
ops, and Pataches in Venice. 1998 Sic aka. Tam. Snr. 11. 376, 
efce. s8oo Hakluyt F^.(t8ici>TH. 373 The greatest shippes 
1 of France, yea, the Arguzes of Venice may enter in there. 
r8e8 Chapman Byron's Conspir., A full-soild Argosea. 1807 
N. Buni.f.y in Smith Seaman's Grant, A Ij, The Argozees first 
the Illyrian* made. 1898 L Roberts Map o/Comiuene 
937 Rhagu«fa . . from hence was the original of those great 
snips here built, and in old times vulgarly called Argoses 
properly Khoguscs. 1868 Rycau r Ottoman Kmp. ( 1675) xiv. 
119 It is said that those vast Caracks called Argosies, which 
are so much famed for the vast ness of their burthen and Bulk, 
were corruptly no denominated from Ragosies, and from tho 
name of this city. 184x^6 laNcr, Belfr. Bruges xii, Vene- 
tian inerchanu with dcep-loden argosies, 
b. irons/, or fig. 

s6ax Donne Seam. lxx. (1640) 716 If St. Paul, so great an 
Argosie, held no more but Christum Cruet/. t urn, what can 
thy Pinnace hold Y i8ox T. Jf.fi- urson Writ . (1830) III. 454 
'Jlie tough sides of our Argosie have been thoroughly tried. 
**73 H 100 in son Oldport Days i. 16 Wagons of sea- weed just 
from the beach . . each weed an argosy. 

t A rgot 1 . Obs. Also argo. [a. F. argot 1 the 
Spurrc of a Cocke . . the heele or talon of a hog* 
(CotgO, mod. ergot ; origin unknown. Cf. Erqot .1 

a. 1 he spur of a cock ; the similarlv-situated 
excrescence on the feet of other animals, b. A 
spur left in pruning a tree. 

c 1400 MS. Maystre 0/ Game ( Halliw.) M ore gret argo* then 
hath an hynde. 1603 Kvm ym De la Quint. C ompl. Card. 1 1 . 
38 Argot . the Old Extremity of a Branch which has been 
formerly shorten'd at some distance from the Eye. X70B 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 79 Plectronites , the Argot, or Cock- 
spur Ichlhyodont. 

|| Argot 2 (argo). [Fr. Of unknown origin.] The 
jargon, slang, or peculiar phraseology of a class, 
orig. that of thieves and rogues. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. vi. 134 Leaves an uninviting ar- 
got in the plare of warm and glowing speech. 1869 —Pam, 
Speech ii. (1873) 7 & The argots of nearly every nation. 

Argotio ^(ajgptik), a. [ad. F. argot ique : see 
prec. and -ic.J Of the nature of slang. 

1883 quoted in Sat. Rev. 149 Argot ic locutions. 

Arguable (fi jgi*/|iib’l), a. [f. A rgitk v.+ -able.] 
Caj)al)le of being argued, open to argument. 

ioxx Cotgn., Plaidoyaole, pleadable, arguable. x88o Bags- I 
Hor Hist. (Jure/. Pari. 13 The Jacobites . . claimed the 
Crown, not on arguable considerations of policy. . 1883 Law 
Times aa Sept. 356/1 It was a very arguable point whether 
this Act applied to . . Cape Colony. 

Argue (a-Jgiw), v. 4- ; also 4 arguwe, 5 argwe, 
ft argoue, urgow. [a. OP', argue-r L. argil id- 
re, freq. of argu-Pre to make clear, prove, assert, 
accuse, blame ; of which latter Fr. arguer and Eng. 
argue are now taken as the equivalents.] 

I. To bring evidence, convict, prove, indicate. 

+ 1 . To make good an accusation against, prove 
wrong or guilty, convict. Const, of Obs. 
c 1400 ApoJ. Loll. 31 pat be presl be mi^ti to . . argu hem 
pat a^en scyn pc feip. 1578 W001.T0N Chr. Manual 11851 ) 8 
(They] dissent from theniselves, and with thcirlife argue their 
tongue of untruth. 198a N. I 1 . (Rhem.) John viii. 46 Which 
of you shal argue me of sinne. x86o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 171/3 He, not to nrgue him of Perjury, affirmed, etc. 

f 2 . Irani. To accuse, impeach, arraign, find fault 
with, call in question, ('oust. of. Obs. 

c 141X Wyntoun Cron. vn. vl 79 And argwyd hytn rycht 
sch.tr ply. 1913 Douglas AZneis xiii. vi. 173 Not 3ou, nor 
sit the kyng . . Will I argew of this maneir offens. 1843 Sir 
T. Drowns Relig, Med. jjj Nor would we argue thedefini- 
l ive sentence of God. x8oa Rav Disc. 1L V. (1732) 213 Erro- 
neously argues Hubert Thomas .. of a mistake. 

8. To prove or evinfte ; to afford good ground 
for inferring, show weighty reasons for supposing ; 
to betoken, indicate. (Tasking from prove m early 
use to evidence or imply in modem use.) &. a 
person or thing to be so-and-so. 

1494 Fanyan vi. clxxxiv. 182 But that proueth nat or ar- 
gurth hym to he the fir&tc. X98| Shaks, 3 Hen. F/,11. ii. 
95 Which argued thee a most vnlouing Father. 1867 Milton 
P. L. iv. 831 Not to know mee argues your selves unknown. 
1703 Maundrf.i l Jonrn, Jems. (173a) App. 8 Which seem 
to argue it to be ancient. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 
55 The gems Which argued her a Queen. 

b. that it is. 

1989 Arp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 178 That we are delivered 
. . argueth that we once were in their hands, >639 Fuller 
Holy War 1 v. xxvk (1647) 314 The speedy withering of their 
religion argueth it wanted root. 1890 Locke Hum. Und, 
11. xxi. $54 Contrary choices that Men make in the World, 
do not argue that they do not all pursue Good. 

O. with simple object. 

■S 3 * Starkey England 74 Thys rudeness and banennes of 
the ground arauth . . neclygent idumes. 1993 Shams, s 
Hen. F 7 , 111. iii. 30 So bad a death, argues n monstrous life. 
184a Fuller Holy 4 Prqf. St. xu iv. 80 Such purulent spittle 
argues exulcerated lungs. 170a Eng. Tkaopkrast. x8x Imi- 
urion argues esteem, a desire of equality argues envy. 1870 
Maclbar Celts si x8x Nor . . did the use of this material 


A intr. To bring forward reasons concerning a 
matter in debate ; to make statements or adduce 
facts for the purpose of establishing or refuting a 
proposition ; to discuss ; to reason. 

1303 R. Brunnb Haudl. Synne 8436 Ho [the executor] ar- 


guest thou folyly ; for thy rcson is more to my purpoa than 
it is to thyne. 1519 Lu Berners Froiss. If. xxvi. 78 Ho 
argued in nimseUe, and was full of malenco ly. *869 Glam, 
vi li. Seeps. Sei. 54 His philosophy and faculty of arguing. 
1895 Kingsley Lett. (i8;B) I. 44a He would argue by the 
hour, but never for arguing sake, 
b. Hence, To reason in opposition, raise objec- 
tions, contend, dispute. 

*193 Lancl. P. PL C XVII. 115 Quath Actyfpo al angry- 
lichc * and argueynge as hit were, * What i* pouerte pacientr 
1609 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. ii. $ 1 More ready to argue than 
to obey. 1713 Steele Guard. No. 17 F 7 The virgin argued 
no longer, site Geo. Eliot Situs M . 63 * Confound it, xir, 
don’t stay arguinq, but go and order my horse.* 
o. Const., with (in general sense), against (in 
direct opposition to the position of), an opponent ; 
for or against a proposition ; about ( of obs.) a 
matter under discussion. 

e i«4 Chaucer Troylus 11. 645 She gan in her herte argue 
Of tnis matere. c 1430 Babees Bk. xx Argue not a^en pat. 
1477 Eaki. Rivers (Caxton) Diet es 139 Better., to hold® 


(*1430 Babees Bk. xx Argue not ajen pat. 
is (Caxton) Diet** 139 Better., to hold® 


his peas than to rontrurye and argue with a foole. 1939 
Govkrdalk Job xxxvi. 4 The knowlegc whcrwithall I nrgue 
agaynst the. 1887 Milton P. L. ii. 562 Of good and evil much 
they argu'd then. 1710 Lady Montague Lett . lxvil xtx, 
I am not . . arguing for an equality of the two aexc*. sen 
bTKFLE Speet.no. 1 1 8 P 3 I'd give ten Pounds to hear her 
argue with my Friend . . about Trade. 1796 Burke Find. 
Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 13 They argue against a fair discussion of 
popular prejudices. 179$ Southfy Maido/Orl. 111. 33 And 
argue thence of kingdoms overthrown. And desolated na- 
tions. 1847 | see BJ. 

6. trans. To bring forward the reasons for or 
against (a proposition, etc.) ; to discuss the pros 
and cons of ; to treat by reasoning, examine con- 
troversially. 

1494 Fabyan v. xc’nr. 72 The snyd cause* warre well and 
sufficiently argued. 1013 Shaks. Hen. I'll 1 , 11. i. x68 Wee 
are too open lieere to argue this. 1789 De Foe Coy. round 
World (1840) 27 , 1 laid it all before them again, arguing every 
part of it . . clearly. 173a Bf.rki.lky Alciphr. v. $ 34 If our 
tenet* are absurd, we allow them to be freely argued. 1883 
Mho. Salisbury Sp. in Pari. 17 July. 1 do not see that it is 
my business to argue the legal considerations adverted to. 

0 . With subord. cl. To maintain, by adducing 
reasons, the proposition or opinion that. 

1948 Gfbtk Pr. Masse go In consideration wfierof he ar- 
gueth, yf Christ shuld be often offered, nedex must he oft 
suffer. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 101 a, Peradventurc 
some will argue .. y» he shall have no writ. 17x1 Speit. 
No. a P3HU vt ill often argue that if this Part of our 
Trade were well cuhi\ uted, we should gain. 1847 Ykowell 
Brit. Ch. iii. 94 He is arguing with the Jews, that the 
Messiah . . wa* already come. 

7 . trans . To bring forward as a reason (for or 
against), 10 use as an argument, arch. 

x6a6 Slum fy Brothers 111. i, What can she argue to thy 
birth or person Y ivas Dr For Hist. Plague (1754) 11 He 
told me the same thing, which I argued for my staying .. 
was the strongest Repulse to my Pretensions. 

8. To argue (a tning) away , off, etc. : to get rid 
of by argument. 

*7x3 Guardian No. 60 Which . . have clearly argued that 
animal out of the creation. *7x0 Young Revenge 1. 1, We call 
on wit to argue it away. 1865 D’A. Thompson Odds and 
Ends, Men . . would argue a dog’s tail off. 

8 . To argue (a person) into or out of : to persuade 
him by argument into, or out of, a course of action, 
an opinion or intention. 

1889 CoNGHnvK Old Bat hel. Ded. H.) A sort of poetical l&gick 
. . to argue you into a protection of this play. Mod. He was 


. . to argue you into a protection of this play. Mod. He was 
argued out of his opposition. 

Arguer (fi*Jgi«i3a). [f. Argue + -eb 1 ; cf. OF. 
argue ur.] One who argues, adduces reasons, or 
engages m discussion; a disputant, a reasoner. 


*377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. i 16 Augustyne to suche argue res * 
he telle)? hem J>i* teme. 1849 Fullkr Just Man's Fun. 21 
The third sort of people, are the Arguer* or Di&puten. 1783 
Johnson in Boswell { 1831) I. 4541 1 was a great arguer for 
the advantages of poverty. 1838 Hor. Smith Tin Trump . 
(18761 269 Personality and invective are not only proofs of 
a bad argument but of a had arguer. 

Argufy (3‘Jgifffoi), v. colloq. [An illiterate 
formation on Ahgub. Cf. speechify .] A colloquial 
and dialectal equivalent of Argue, usually with 
the idea of pertinacious or petty argument. 

1. intr. To prove or be evidence of something ; 
hence, to be of importance, consequence, or use; 
to signify. Cf. Argue 3 . 

1791 Smollett Per. Pie, (1779) III. IxxvHi. 44* Howsomever, 
that don't argufy in reverence of his being in a hurry.* rx8oe 
C. Dibdin Poor Jack iii. What argufies sniv'ling and piping 
your eye T 

2. To argue, dispute, wrangle. 

1800 Mar. Edgeworth Will ii. (1832) X04, * I can't atand 
argufying here about charity.* 1865 Sat. Rev. xa Aug. 197/2 
People who ore always arguefying are the . . worst of bores. 

3. trans. To worry with argumentation. Cf. 
Abgue 9 . 




To bring reasons, to reason, dispute. 
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ABGtUTB. 


_ J (&'JgU#|ig),ttf/. /A [f. Argun + -INoL] 
A. Accusation, fault-finding (obs.). b. Argumenta- 
tion. argument 

c safe Chaucbr £. G. W. 475 Sche answerde lat be thyn 
arguynge. ijq! Sylvester Du Bartas Job Tri. u on tut 
you now vnto my Arguing. 1611 Bible Habb. it 1 When I 
am reproued [marg. upon my reproofe or arguing], t'lvojS 
Berkeley m Fraser Lift (187c) 487 From Locke’* arguing* 
fit can t be proved that, etc. *»< Carlyle Chartism v. *41 
However obscure the arguing*. 

t Arguitive, «• Obs. rare**, [f. L. arguit- 
ppl. stem of argu- f re + -rvK, os if ad. L. *arguitfv- 
**.] Characterized by argument. Hence + Argui- 
tlvely adv., in a way that proceeds by argument. 

aztfe J. Goodwin Filled to. tit spirit (1867) 389 The new 
truths, .are aiguitively or consequentially contained or com- 
prehended in them [the old ones]. 

Arguliteer, var. Abooletieb, Obs. 
Argument (ajgiwment). [a. F. argument 
( 13 th c:), ad. L. argument-urn, f. argufte (or re- 
fashioning, after this, of OF. arguemetit, f. arguer) : 
see Argue. For use of the L. form, see 3 c.J 

1. Proof, evidence, manifestation, token. (Passing 
from clear proof in early, to proof presumptive in 
later usage ; cf. Augue 3.) arch . 

x^Ss Wyclip Acts L 3 To which and he jaDiyni silf a lyue 
. . in manye arguments, or prouyngis. 1447 Bukkniiam 
Lyvyt of Seyntys 5 j, I wuntc the argumentes of a man. 
1599 Shake. A tack Ado 11. iii. 943 It is no addition to her 
witte, nor no neat argument of her folly. 1678 Tram , 07 . 
Spain Qt Flight is not then an argument of a hud Conscience. 
17*8 I. Sheridan Persius 11739) 20 note. Heating the Desk 
and biting of Nails were Arguments of taking filing 1759 
Martin Nat. Hist. 1. 951 To remove the two Giants . . would 
be a greater Argument of Taste than fixing them up. 

2. Astr. and Math. The angle, arc, or other 
mathematical quantity, from which another re- 
quired quantity may be deduced, or on which its 
calculation depends. 

c 13S6CHAUCKK Frank/. T. 549 Hise 01 here geeris, As been 
his centris and hise Arguments, c 1391 — Astral, xliv. 54 
To knowe the mene mote and theargumentis of any planetc. 
1796 Hutton Math . Diet. I. 141/3 Annual argument of the 
moon's apogee . . is the distance of the sun’s place from the 
place of the moon’s apogee. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat . 
PhiL 1 . 1. 5 54 An arc of the circle referred to . . is the Argu- 
ment of the harmonic motion. 


3. A statement or fact advanced for the purpose 
of influencing the mind ; a reason urged in support 
of a proposition; spec, in J.ogic, the middle term 
in a svllogism. Also fig 

c 1386 Ciiauci- r Frankl. T. 158 Clerkes wol scyn ns hem 
leste By Argumcntz that al is for the teste. 1475 Caxion 
Jason 88 Why reply e not ye to this argument. 1335 Cover- 
dale yin^xxiii. 3 To pleate my cause before him, and to fyll 
my mouth with argumentea. 1664 H. More Myst. I nit/. 338 
But that the lteast that was, nnd is not, is not the Devil, we 
shall now evince by other arguments. 17*4 Waits Logic 
111. ii. 1 7 The middle term . . i* often called the Argument, be- 
cause the force of the syllogisms depends upon it. c 1790 
Reid Let. in Wks. 1. 81/a It is a good argument tul homi- 
ntm , against the scheme of Necessity held by llume. 1859 
Miss Yongk Cameos 11877) II. i. 5 Well provided with golden 
arguments. .*865 Mosley Mirac. viii. 187 Anything Ls an 
argument which naturally and legitimately produce* an 
effect upon our minds, and tends to make us think one 
way rather than another. 

b. Const, {to obs .),for, a conclusion ; hence (of 
later origin) against the contrary. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylns 1. 466 Argument!* to this con- 
clusion, That she on hym wold have compassion. 1643 
Hurkoughes Hose a i. (1659) 7 It is a great argument to 
obedience to know it i* the word of the Lord that is spoken. 
1869 Cox Inst. ling. Govt. 11. iii. 349 The arguments lor and 
against the preservation of trial by jury. 

C. In certain phrases borrowed from the formal 
terminology of the schools, the L, argument urn is 
in current use, csp. in argumentnm ad hotninem 

1690 Locke Hunt. Und. iv. xviL ( 1695) 391 To press a Mon 
with Consequence* drawn from hi* own Principles, or Con- 
cessions . . is already known under the N unic of A rgumentum 
ad llomincm. [Cf. quoL 1790 in 3.] 

4. A connected series of statements or reasons 
intended to establish a position (and, hence, to 
refute the opposite) ; a process of reasoning ; ar- 
gumentation. 

1393 Gowf.r Con/. III. 139 To trete upon this jugement 
Mode echc of hem his argument, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. IxviL 
948 Therfore lat v* fie the wordlc . . and by good argument 
we shulle hauc the kyngt'orne of Hcucne. 1377 Holinshed 
Ckron. II. 16/a Truly this ancument hangeth togithcr by 
verie strange gimbols. 1660 Barrow Unit id l xvi, By the 
like argument is the angle /CH^A Bit . 01704 'I . Brown 
Table T. Wks. 1730 J. 140 You’re out in your argument. 
•877 Lytteil Landm. l iv. 35 To recapitulate the successive 
steps of the argument. 

5. Statement of the reasons for and against a 
proposition ; discussion of a question ; debate. 

1494 F aryan vii. ccxxviii. 957 Than y* stryfe . . was brought 
fin argument before the pope. irIBSkaks. L. L. /.. III. L 105 
How did this argument begin? 167s Milton Sosmom 903 
In argument with men a woman ever Goes by the worse. 
1711 Shaftesr. Ckarac. ir. iv.(i7E4) II. 305 So intent in up- 
holding their own side of the argument, s 883 J. Gilmovr 
Among Mongols xvli. 907 The greater part of [such diffi- 
culties] are advanced merely for the sake of argument, 
fb. transf. Subject of contention, or debate. Obs. 

1595 Shark, Hen. V, 111. i. 91 And sheath'd their Swords, 
for tack of argument. 1A14 Raleigh Hist. World it. 479 


Much argument of quarrel ministred between* them and the 
Fownesmea. 

+ 8. Subject-matter of discussion or discourse in 
speech or writing; theme, subject. Obs. or arch. 

1570 Asciiam Scholsm. Pref. ai How to write in this kinde 
of argument. 1998 Shark i Hen. IV, 11. ii. too It would be 
argument for a Weeke. Ibid. 11. iv. 310 And the argument 
■nail be, thy runing away, -a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
II. vil *05 'He grew the Argument of all Tongues, every 
Man enquiring who, and what He wan. 1791 Stormont 
Monody Pr. Wales . Should woo the British muse . . To 
strains of bitter argument. 1834 Disraeli Rev. /Spick tn. 
vii. The throbbing deed Shall make thy name a household 
argument Familiar with their voice*. 

7. The summary or abstract of the subject-matter 
of a book ; a syllabus ; fig. the contents. 

ijttS Goodly Primer (1848' 990 The argument into the 
nxivth psaluu In this palm David singetn all things to be 
the Lord's; etc. 1607 Shakil Timon 11. ii. 187 If I would 
. . try the argument of hearts, by borrowing. 17*8 Pone 
Dune. 1, Argument to Book the First. 1804 J. Joiinhon 
Tppogr. 1. 165 Orations, which with the argument . . take up 
nineteen leaves. 

t Argument, v. Obs. [a. F. argumettle-r, ad. 
I- argfunentd-ri to conduct an argument, f. argu- 
ment-urn : see prec.] 

1. intr. To adduce arguments, argue, reason. 

c 13*0 Seuyn Sages |W,> 103 The fific yer, he gan argu- 
ment Of the Ktcrre, and of tnc firmament. <*1374 (.'halter 
Troylns 1. 377 Thus argument yd he. 1607 Topskll Four./ 
Beasts 153 Thus they argument for the horns of Elephant*. 
1837 Gillespie F.ng.-Pop. Cer. it. ix. 49 We argument also 
from the Scandal 1 of them. 

2. To give evidence, furnish proof, that. 

1538 Kennedy Compend. I 'rent, in Min'. H’odr.Soc. (1844) 
114 Albeit that it appcrtciielh to the Aposloli* . . it argu- 
ment is not that ulheris etc. 

8 . To furnish with arguments or syllabuses, rare. 

161s H. Broughton Reg. Agreement 5a He L Homer] caused 

both workes to be argumented by 94 verses. 

4. trans. To make the subject of argument or 
debate. 

1746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 406 Ah for the regu- 
lar Figure of the Belemnitc* being excepted against, 1 be- 
lieve few Fossilists will argument that. 

t Argnmont&ble , a. Obs. [ad. L. argiimentd- 
bilis , L argil men/dri: see prec. and -able. 1 Ad- 
mitting of argument ; that may Ire argued ; also 
argumentative. 

13B8 Fraunce Lawlers Log. 11. ix. 101 b, Disputation is an 
Argumeutable discussion of a doubt full proposition. 16a* 
Callis Stat. Sewers ub 24) 187, I thought that an argument- 
able point. 

Arguments! (iigimne-niill), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
argumentdl-is , f. argument-urn : see Argument sb.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, argument ; 
argumentative. 

>595 Markham SirR. Grin title ( Arb.)4g (D.) With instances 
and argumentall sawes. 01744 Furs 1J.1 Oppress’d with 
argumenlal tyranny. 1774 West in. Mag. II. 983 The most 
vociferous and arguinental coxcomb existing. 

t Arguma ntffite, V. Obs. rare [f. L. ar- 
gument at-, ppl. stem of argiimentdri .] By-form of 
Argument V. 

igB 8 Sidney IVanst.Play (1674) 623 (D.) * Nunc are you to 
argumentate of the qualifying of their estate first.* 

Argumentation (augiwment^i-Jan). [a. F. 
argumentation, -acion ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. ar- 
gumentdtidn-em f. argiimentdri : sec Argument v.] 

1. The action or operation of inferring a conclusion 
from propositions premised ; methodical employ- 
ment or presentation of arguments ; logical or 
formal reasoning. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc W.hi. 393 b, That whiche 
he commaundeth not; thou neke*t it by argunicntHcyon. 
1351 T. Wilson Logic 3 1 .ogike . . doth plainly and nakedly 
set foorlh . , the sutnme of things, by the way of argumenta- 
tion. 189a Bentley Boyle Led. i. a [They] preclude any 
argumentation from the Revealed Word of God. 1750 
Johnson Ramil. No. 156 Fa The evidence obscured by in- 
accurate argumentation. s8s8 Scott Antiq . xxix, The 
eloquence and argumentation of the bar. 

2. Interchange of argument, disaisfiion, debate. 
1538 Star key England 140 We wyl not .. consume the tyme 

in argumentatyun. 1678 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. 286 
But what argumentation cun a man hold with him. 171s 
Stf.kle Sped. No. 429 F xo Conscious that he is too much 
given tO ( Argumentation. 1838 H. Taylor Statesm. xxii. 
<54 Inevitably drawn iuto protracted argumentation. 

8 . A sequence or chain of arguments, a process 
of reasoning ; = Ana ument a. 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse 106 What a misfashioned argu- 
mentation is this. 1656 Cowley Pind. Odes 99 note. For 
when their argumentation is broken, they are forced to save 
themselves by flight, that is, by evasions. 1694 Cannk 
Necsss. Separ. (1849* a ^5 Who have their syllogisms and 
argumentations not in mood and figure, but in tneir heels. 
1877 S. Owen in Wellesley Desp. lntrod. 93 His solemn 
warnings . . his ingenious argumentation*. 

AsgnmentffitiTa (SLigiimie’nt&tiv), a. [a. F. 
argumentatif, -ive, f. L. argu mental • (see Argu- 
MKNTATE) 4 -ITS, as if ad. L. +argumcntdtivus.] 

+1. Of the nature of an argument {for ) ; of weight 
as evidence {of). Obs. 

184a Sir E. Dering SP. on Re tig. 35 Even thb is argu- 
mentative for us. 188s Kefl. Oathes of Smprem. h A lleg. 41 
Their silence in this point . . is surely very argumentative. 
1891 Ray Creation [17x4) 113 If PUny, a heathen, could 


make this fertility of wheat argumentative of the bounty 
of God to Man, 

2. ‘Of, pertaining to, or characterized by argu- 
ment; controversial ; logical. 

1847 May Hist. Part 1. lx. 115 To vent their opinions in 
argumentative way. 18*8 Macaulay HaUant, Ess. (183s) L 
yr Hal 3am (give* us) a critical and argumentative history. 
3881 Stanley Hast. Ch. vii. 11869.} 945 'i he clone argumenta- 
tive style of his writings. 

8 . Given or addicted to argumentation ; capable 
or fond of aiguing. 

1667 Dryden ind. Hmp. Prcf.(>668> 16 It is not out of any 
design to play the Argumentative Poet. 1781 Gibson Det 4 
4 F. xxxiiL 1 1. 957 He possesHcd a strong, capadous, argu- 
mentative mind. 1881 Guo. Eliot Silas At. 4 The argu- 
mentative Mr. Macey . . shook liis head. 

Argumentatively, adv. [f. prec. 4 ly«.] 
In on argumentative manner, in respect to argument. 

ir 1680 Hammond Whs. II. s8 (K.i It in argumentatively 
weak and unconcluding. 1699 Loud. Gas. mninixcv/4 The 
Mystery of Curing . . Explained and Proved, Argumenta- 
tively and practically. 1878 M is* Ur addon Haggauts Dan. 
III. 918, *1 don’t call it honouring the Sabbuth to tit down 
to a worse dinner than on a work-a-day,' Jim remarked 
argumentatively. 

Argume’ntativeneee. [f- a« prec. 4 -ness.] 
The quality ot being argumentative. 

1731 in Bailey. 1831 Caklylk Sari. Res. 11. iii, A state 
of Mintly argumcntativenesH. s88a Daily News 8 Mar. oft 
Public biihincK* in the House of Common* wax delayed by 
unprecedented argumentativeness ul private business lime. 

Argumentator ^aigiwmcni^* tub (a. L. 

argumentdtor, n. of agent f. argiimentdri : see 
Argument v. Cf. F. argumenta/rur.] One who 
conducts an argument ; a ruasoner. 

*838 Person Varieties 1. 38 Thu* it standeth then with 
these Ar^umcmutonL 1678 Cudwokth iutell. Syst. 836 Our 
Atheistick Argumentator yet further urges. 1807 Gen/ 7 . Mag. 
XCV 11 . 11. 53 Mr. M’Nif oll is a profound argumentator. 

t Argnme'ntiva, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. 
argument - 4 -ive.] -- Argumentative. 

*668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy , Quickness of repartees In 
argumentive scenes receives an ornament from verse. 

t A-rgumenti ■•, v. Obs . [f. Argument sb. 
4 -izk] To conduct an argument; to argue. 
Hence also Argiunentiser, ▲rgumentising. 

01841 F 1 nett Philoxenis 1 1 656) 8 I f one would argumentire 
thereupon. 1880 Mannynl.ii am Disc. 14 tT.) The unmlxed 
and argu mem izing philosophy. 1684 Brady lntrod. O. E. 
Hist. 941 (L.) This argumentizer should., have cited this 
proclamation. itfqi Wood Atk. Oxon. 111 /aoo The true 
way of argumentizing. 

t Argtm&entO’IO, a. Obs.-* [ad. L. argu- 
mattosus ] * Full of argument, reason, matter or 

pi oof ; pithy, full of wit or skill.* Bailey 1731 . 

|| Argu men turn : see Argument. 

Argus la-Jgife). [U, a. Gr. ’A^os.l 

1. A mythological person fabled to nave had a 
hundred eyes. Hence, a very vigilant pereon, a 
watcher or guardian. 

*387 J 'revisa Deser. Brit. (Caxton) 37 They ben in araye 
torincmoiir* in wymiyngis argi. *937 Afyrr. Mag., Induct. 
xvii. With more then Argus’ eyes. 13B0 Tlsrfk Hush, xlix. 
If cheeses in dairie haue Argtisses cics. *741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) 1 . 65, I hope still, Atgu*, to be loo hard for 
thee. *899 Milman Lat. Ckr. (1864) IX. xiv. x. 349 The 
Argus-eyes of the still ubiquitous clergy. 

[After the death of Argus, his eyes were transferred 
by Hera to the tail of the peacock. 1 
*596 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 17 Fuyrc pecocks . . full of Argus 
eyes their tayies disnredden wide. 

2. A genus of pheasants, natives of Asia, of which 
one s])ccies (A . giganteus) is as large as a turkey. 

vflbGentl. Mag. XXXV 111 . 53* The argu*. .is the largest 
buccics of pheasant yet known. *8*9 Grikpi i ii, etc. Cuvier 
VIII. 337 The arguK was brought for the first lime to Batavia 
from Malacca in 1780. *834 M alt e- Bran s Unix k Geog. 111 . 
431 The coo-ow, or Argo* pheasant, it remarked for its un- 
common beamy. 

3. A name for certain butterflies of the genus Poly- 
ommatus, with many eye-like spots on the wings. 

*8*7 Jkkmyn Butterfly Coll. Cade Mecnm 146/7 Brown 
Argu* ; Scotch Argus. 

4. Comb, or Attrib., as orgus-eyed, -like a., ex- 
tremely watchful or sharp-sighted ; Argus-queller, 
a title of the god Mercury; argus-shell, name of a 
species of porcelain-shell ; argus-snoke (see quot.l. 

1603 Flohio Montaigne (1634) 305 No humane judgement 
is so . . Argos-eied, but sometimes slml fall a sfeep. *86* 
Motley Dutch Ref. Pref. 3 Argus-eyed Venetian envoy*. 
1663 Gkrbier Counsel G (j a. All Creatures, from the Mole 
to tne most Argus-like above ground. 1870 Bryant I lower 
II. xvi. tea The mighty Argus-queller saw the maid. 1790 
Sir J. Hill Hist. Antm. 159 (Jod.) The argus shell, the 
oblong oculated porccllana. sloe G. Shaw Zool. 111 . 430 
The Argus Snake . . in beautifully marked from head to tail 
by numerous transverse rows of round ocellated red spots. 

1* Argutffi’tion. Obs. [ad. L. argutdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. argutdre , - dri , fruq. of ssrgulre : 
see Argue.] Cavilling, cavil, quibble. 

*841 A ns. Vind. Smectym. Pref. 8 It is not the force of 
their mtgutation, that could move me one foot forward. 
a 1696 Br. Hall Myst. Godl. viii, Their devilish and frivolous 
amitations. *68* Glanvill Saducismus 1. 150 That which 
'this Objection further urges . . is . . a very unlearned and un- 
skilful argutation. 

Argute (BJgitt t), a. [ad. L. argut-us dear, 
sharp, keen, pa. pple of argutre : see Argun.] 



ABCOTFBLY. 


ABIIi. 


1 1 . Of taste: Sharp. Obs. 

e «4M PmliaJ. on If mb. iv. 379 (Figs] of savor pure Argote 

To? sounds : Shrill 

■7*9 In Gtonogr. Mno, a 1M4 Lahdoo 7# Barry Corm ol, 
A rich but too argute guitar. 

8. Of pet sons, faculties, actions, etc.: Quick, 
sharp, keen, subtle, shrewd, esp. in small matters. 

BS77 (See next]. 1644 Bulwer Chirm, s re With that argute 
ana vehement action, his eyes were almost dasled. *76 
Phi l. I rant. XI. 554 Cunotis and argute Historians, sift 
O. Rev. XVI II. tu Argute emendations of lexis. 
Browning A rntoph. A pel. 90 iliou, the argute and Induy. 

ArgH"toly, ottv. [f. prec. 4 -ly *.J In an argute 
manner ; sharply, shrewdly. 

*977 Hammer Anc. EccL Hitt, (1619) 977 Such Aristotle 
hath so aigutely and lubtilly written, tfln Steens Tr. 
Shandy xxxL V. 041 'You are wrong, ’said my father argutely. 

Argtt'ttMM. [t as prec. + Mental 

sharpness, shrewdness, or cunning ; also, shrillness. 

do H. More Confect. CnMaL (17131 133 But what an in- 
sipia and unsatisfactory Argutenew there is in such Con* 
captions, ittj Dryden L\fe Plutarch 118 This f writer] 
tickles you by starts with his argutene»*. sSss Hazutt 
Men 9 Mann. 11. i. U869) 16 A certain arguteness of voice. 

t Argu-tlou*' a. Obsr* [f. L. argiitm About* 
4 -iou* ; cf. can/totts.] * Subtile, witty, of deep- 
reach, full of words. 1 Blount (Jlossogr. 1636. 

(ajgai’h. [f. proper name.] A vessel 
of silver or metal, like a small coffee-pot, i.i which 
to serve up gravy, g 1 as to keep it hot. 

stsa Kitcnimer Cook t Oracle 338 We liave in tlie English 
kitchen, our ‘argyil' for gravy. 

JLrgyr-, argyro- -w-), repr. Gr. dp- 

71/po- comb, form of Apjvp-os silver. In numerous 
technical words, as: Argyramtlieiikon* (Craig 
1S47), Argjrranthoua (Svd. Sac. Lex. i 83 o), a. 
Bot. [Gr. Mot, Mtftlt flowcrl, having silvery 
white flowers. Argyrs spld [L. argyraspid-es , 
Gr. dayvpdowtUt'), in pi. the silver-shielded ; a corps 
of the Macedonian army. || Argyrl*, Med., affec- 
tion of the system by the action of silver ; silver- 
poisoning. Argyris (ard^i rik>, a. Chem. [Gr. 
dpyvput&t], of silver ; - Augentic. A'rgyrlte, 
Argyro'nu, Min., synonyms of Ahokntitr (Dana). 
Arg yroee'phalous, a. [Gr. xstpaA^ head], having 
a silvery or shining white head (.Craig 1847). 
Argyrooa'ratlta, Min. [Ceratitr » hom stone, 
f.Gr.efpar- hom] . synonym of Ceuaro YRITB(Dana). 
Argyrophylloun, a. [Gr. QvKAov leaf], silvery- 
leaved (Gray Bat. Text-bk . 1880). ArfyrythroM, 
Min. [Gr. IpvOpbt red], Ruby Silver, Antimonial 
Red Silver, Pyrargyritr (Dana). 

1599 Broughton' » Lott. v. x8 As th« A reynsspules answered 
some forward youths . . so say I. i8ai Fuski.i Loci. Art ii. 
(1848 1 fad The Argyrmspids and the Macedonian phalanx. 
sSTS H. Wood Thcrafi. 11879) 48 Convulsions anil paralysis 
ana present io uuu argyria, or silver-poisoning.' fbit r^a 


Chronic .srgyria, or 


ition of the skin by silver. 


Syd. Soe Lex., Argyrie tails, silver salts. 

t of Arch a, 


Arh, variant < 

|| Aria (a-ri, 4 ). Mm. 


Arh- : ace Arriv-. 
[It.: see Air.] -Air 19. 

174a in IIailrt. itts Macm. Mag. Oct. 301 The oyster 
weneh'With her prolonged musical aria of ‘Wh r all o’ caller out* 
1876 tr. Blatema’t Sound ix. 1 78 The aria . . represents in mu- 
sic almost that which the column represents in architecture. 

Ari&n, -lie, Ethnol . See Aryan. 

A rian (e* rian\ a. and sb . ; also 6-7 arr-. [ad. 
L. aridn-m, f. A rim Arties, Gr. "Aflat *Ap<for, 
prop, name ; see below.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or adhering to the 
doctrine of, Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria in the 
4th c., who denied that Jesus Christ was consub- 
stantial, or of the same essence or substance with 
God. His opinions were embraced by large sec* 
tions of Christendom, and the dissensions by which 
the church was rent lasted for nearly a century. 

164a Rogers Maantnnjna All the world is become Arrian. 
17*6 I. Travp Popery 1. (T.) 'llie Arian heresy was suppressed. 
18S1 Stanley East. Ch. ii. 71 Our first Teutonic version of 
the Scriptures was by an Arian missionary, Ulfilas. 

B. so. An adherent of the doctrines of Arius. 

zgpi Moss Cotfui. T indole Wks. 509/1 The counsatles 

against the Arrians of old. 1673^ Milton True Rthg. Wks. 
1851, 410 The Arian and Socuiuin are charg'd to dispute 
against the Trinity. 1740-dt Mss. Dklany Life 4 Carr. 
(1861) III. e»3 A very absurd, bad book, and written by an 
Arian. 1876 r Herman Gen. Sketch v. § 6 Chlodwig . . became 
a Christian, and not only a Christian but a Catholic, which 
greatly favoured his conquests, as all the other Teutonic 
kings were Arians. 

A maii m (cvrihnis'm). [f. Akian 4- -isic. CL 
Fr. arianisme ] The Arian doctrine or heresy. 

a idee Hookes EccLPoL vn. *7SThe church of Alexandria 
in Egypt, where Arrianisme begun. 1781 Gumoif Dect. 4 
F. I II. so The opinions of Arlamsm might satisfy a cold and 
speculative mind. 1839 Keigiitley Hitt. Eng, II. 84 A 
Dutchman named Van Parr was burnt for Arian ism. 

t Ari&m'Htioal, a. Obs. [f. med.L. aridnisHs 
4 - -i cat,.] Partaking of, or leaning to, Arianism. 

>791 Life J. Lacking tm xxix. (D.) A member of the arian. 
Sstical dipping community. 

ixiaiuie (c*ri 5 nai*.a), v. [f. Arian 4 -izk ; cl 
Fr. arianiser 1 7th a] A. intr. To follow the doc- 
trines of Arius. b. tram. To convert to Arianism. 
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Cion tanking . . if Eusebius arrianiring. 180a Southey Lett, 
&$$&> L sa6 Ulphlks who was bishop of the Visigoths.. con- 
vened and Arianised them, ilg J. H. Newman Ess. 
Develop. 14 St Justin ar Unites. 

Jmudvtr. [f. prec. 4 -SR 1 .] One who hold* 
Ike doctrines of, or who converts others to, Arianism. 
*1880 Chaemock Aitrih , God( 1834) IV. 973 Others.. only 
Nfepert his Divine authority . . For which interpretation Mal- 
dpnat calls Calvin an arianiser. 184a J. H. Newman Ch. af 
Pothers 148 Eudoxiua, the Arianiser of the Gothic tribes. 

▲Yiastiving, ppl.a. ff. as prec. + -wo l] 
Professing, favouring, or teaching ArianUm . 

TC1760 Worthington Mite. 89 Cl.} The downfal of the 
Arianiring Vandals. 184* J. H. Newman Ess. Develop. 1 j 
The arianiring tone of Eusebius. 

Arioine (wrUoln). Chem. [f. Arica, name of 
a sea-port in Peru 4 -ini.] An alkaloid. 

stsyin Craig. 187s W atts Dict.Chem. 1 337 Aricine is ex- 
tract ed from the cinchona bark in the same manner as quinine. 
Arioit# (aerisoit'. Min. [f. L Aricia, a town 
of Latium, now La Riccia -1- *ite.] Synonym of 
Gihbconditb (Dana). 

Arid (ce-rid), a. [ad. L. & rid -us, f. Srbre to be 
dry, parched with heat. I’erh. directly from F. 
aride, 15th c. refashioning of OF. are, arre.J 

1 . Dry, without moisture, parched, withered, 
ta. of substances : Dry; anhydrous. Obs. 

16*8 L. S. People's Lbty . ix. 17 Aride and liquide fruicta 
174a Siiknstome Schoolmistr. 106 lavender. . in arid bundles 
bound. x8o« Phil. Trans. XCIII. 14 Arid white salt.. 
Arid, may 6e appropriated to express the state of being 
devoid of combine! water, 
t b. Med. of the skin. Obs. 

1704 Swift Balt. Bkt. (1711)348 Her Body grew white and 
arid. »7«7 Arbuthnot A Pora vj.; My complexion u become 
adust, ana my body arid. 

O. of the ground or climate. Hence, barren, bare. 
s6*6 Blount Glotsogr., Arid, dry, barren, withered, un- 
fruitful sjren Thomson Autumn 147 Without him summer 
were an arid waste. 1849 Dickens Barn. Rudgoi 1B661 1. 
Iviil 865 The dry, arid look of the dusty square. 187a Baker 
Mile Tribnt . Pref. 7 Arid sands and burning deserts. 

2 . fig. Dry, uninteresting, barren, jejune. 

s8a7 j9 De Quincby Murder Wks. IV. a* An old arid and 
adust metaphysician. 184* Lytton Lucrttia (1833) 167 
Ardworth grappled with bin arid studies. 1863 Gko. Eliot 
Romo la Ixxi, Arid of all good, 
t Airidate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. drid-us 4. -ate 3 : cf. 
invalid-ate . J To make dry, parch, wither. 

1696 in Blount Glotsogr. 

A-ridg’e v&ri-ds). advb. phr. rare [A prep . 1 
4 Ridge.] In a ridge ; in ridge-like position, 
a 86s Lowell Biglovt P. her. 11. 41 To set your back aridge. 

Aridity (iri drti). [ad. L driditas, f. drid-us : 
see Ami) and -ity. Cf. Fr. ariditi . ] Arid state 
or quality, parched or withered condition, lack of 
moisture, dryness, barrenness ; spec . in early medical 
use, of the state of the body. 

1399 A. M. Gabelhonegs BA. Physic 809/1 The Consump- 
done, or ariditye of the loynctes. ini Arbuthnot A liments 
(J.) Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body 
to the great extremity of aridity. 1706 Mona A mer. Geog. 

1 1. 6ot They (winds] are of. . extreme neat and aridity. 1833 
Thihlwall Greece I. iiL 65 The natural aridity or a port 
of the Argive soil. 

2 . fir. Dryness, lack of interest ; * in the theo- 
logical sense a kind of insensibility in devotion, 
contrary to unction or tenderness.' J. 

169s Drydrn St. Eurrm. Ess. 347 That sad State which is 
called Aridity and Dryness in Monasteries. 176* Tuceek 
Li. Hat. II. 16 We hear them complain of frequent coolness, 
aridities, and desertions. 1869 Lkcky Ration. (1878) I. 349 
The excessive aridity of scholasticism. 188s G. Chrvstal 
in Mature XXVI. sty The aridities of modern English 
mathematical text-books. 

Alidnes*. [f. Arid 4 -NESS.] Dryness, aridity. 
*731 in Bailey. 1856 Scottish Rev. IV. S95 Amid the arid- 
nuss of the desert. 

t Arial 1 . Obs. A word transferred by Wyclif 
from the Vulgate (after 'A/x^A of the LXX, totnw 
Ariel of the iieb.), rendered by Coverdale and 
version of 1611 * altar.* 

>383 Wycliv Kook. xliiL 15, iff Forsothe the ylk ariel or 
auter[ *388 thilke ariel, that is the hiferefart of the outer \, 
of fbure cubitis, and fro ariel [1388 the auter] vn to above, 
four* corners. 

(Geaenius would here translate ' fire-hearth of God,' after 
Arab, an'; elsewhere in G. T. the 


man's name, and appellation of Jerusalem, where it is taken 
as- 'lion or God.’> Ariel in T. Heywood and Milton is 
the name of an angel, in Shakspere of 'an Ayrie spirit'; 
in 4 A st non. of one of the satellites of Uranua 

Ariel 2 (e* ri,cn). [a. Arab. aryil (var. of 
ayyil stag), applied in Syria to the Gaaelle 
(Dosy).] A species or variety of the Gazelle found 
in Western Asia and Africa. 

[i8a8 Hempricii ft Era Synth L Phys^ Antilope ambient 
Ambis vocatus ghaaole. In Syria eidem, uti vidatur pas- 
sim nomen gAosN/tpassim veto nomen ariel mum afa/dede- 
runt, quod Cervo Elapho coranetit j t%s Penny CycL II. 
83 The Ariel Antelope so called by ah Arabs on account of 
its light, elegant, and graceful tepm. sSys Baku Mile 
Tribut. iv, 39 A herd of about fifty oriels. 

Ariere, obs. form of Arbsab, Aori&rx. 

H Arias (e«Ti|fs). Also 4-5 ariete. [L.;«ram.) 
The ram ; one of the sodincal constellations, which 
the sun enters on the a 1st of March. 


#sim Chaucer Trey Ins x*. Or PMu satMr..Tli 

Lionpasse, out of this Ariete. **d*—gt ' ^*43 fa Asha 
the coierik, hoots signs. ridjaLm. Mbs. Poem ujTfmo 
maktthc his recoort, In gerysshe Marche toward tbs arfate. 
aisu EacnarU Coni. Cltrgy Piefa Bom when the sun fa ia 
anas. x8se Woodkousr Astrm. vfli. 33 At the venial equinox 
the Ant point of Arise and the Sun ere ou the meridian 

v rare~*. [f. L. arietdt- ppl. stem 
of arietdn, f. arils, ariel • ram.] To butt like a ram. 
ant in Bailey; and in mod. Dicta , a 

iriltftttffl (se-'ri-, ev*ri|#t^‘J»n). arch. [ad. L. 
ariel dtitnem, n. of action L arutdre : sec prec.] 

L The action of butting like a ram ; hence, the 
striking with a battering-ram or similar instrument. 

id* Bacon Ess. (Arh > 575 ™ Strength of the Percussion; 
wherein likewise Ordnance doe exceed all Anetotioas. rigg 
Fullkb Holy War iv. xxiv. (1840)000 Before Ordinance was 
found out, Mips wen both gunnes and bullets themsalvea, 
and foriousiy ranne one against another. They bega n with 
this arietation. 

2 . tram/, and fig. Battering, concussion, dashing. 
1609 Jackson Creed v. xiil Wks. IV. 100 Examining the 
certainty of truth . . by a kind of arietation, a trial which 
floating conceits . . cannot abide. s66 * Glamvill Sctps. Sci. 
viL 36 Such tumultuary motions, cross thwartlnas, and arie- 
t at ions of other particles. 1797 Taylor in Mmtk. Rev. 
XXIV. 534 Props of our old constitution against the arictar 


tions 

t Arivtine, a. Obs r* [ad. L. arielfn-us, f. 
arils.] * Of or like a Ram.’ Blount Glossogr . 1656. 

N Arietta (ori|e*tt&). Mm. [It; dim. of Aria.] 
A short air. 

174s in Bailry. 177s Smollett Hump A CL, An orieitm 
of tier own composing. s88o Hullam in Grove Did. Mut 
A rietta . . a short air, generally of sprightly character, and 
having no second part. 

ti Ariette (ari,e t). Mm. [Fr., ad. It. arietta .] 

s8i8 Miss Ferriar Marriagexxxv, She warbled a sprightly 
French ariette. 1883 A. Down* Fielding v. 143 The Gallic 
sportsman sings the Jollowing ariette. 

Aright (irai't), adv., orig. phr. Forms : 1-3 
ariht, o rijt, 3-4 arijt, aryjt, 4 arljht(o, aryht, 
4-6 aryght, 4- aright, [f. A prep A 4 Right sb., 
OE. riht.y 

1 . In a right way or manner ; rightly, justly, cor- 
rectly, properly. 

£-970 Laws of Edgar Canon 67 (Rosw.) ?if man hit ariht 
asmfab. ^**79 Lamb. Hom. 80 [if we hit ariht haldeft. 
c se6o Fall 4 Passion 7a in E. E.P. (x86a> 14 3osep of ari- 
mathie : bat louid ihnu wel ari)t. c 1386 Chaucer Franltl. 
ProL 39 Thor he might leren gentillesse aright [v.r. aryht |. 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvhl xii. U405) 771 Euyll 
kynges tliat rulyth theym not a ryght 1999 Coverdale P*. 
Ixxvii. 8 A generacion that set not their herte aright. 1607 
P. Fletcher Locusts 11. xxv, Few step aright, but most goe 
with the croud. 174a Young Ht. Th. 1. 50 If heard aright. 
It is the knell of my departed hours, xaoo Tyndall Glac. 
il 6 99. 308 If I understand aright, this is the main argument. 

+ 2 . Straight, straightway. Obs. (Cf. Right*.) 

c xaeo Gen. 4 Ex. 1999 Abraham was buxum o ri^t, Hire 
weie he tok sone bi nqt. 1097 R. Glouc ax8 Ther were 
duntes ary^t, and mierdes wel ydraw. cx 460 How a 
Marchemde , etc. 937 in Hash E, P. P. 007 They on-dedyn 
the mouth aryght. There they sawe a ryalle syghL 

8. Right : a. Exactly, just {arch.). +D. Directly, 
straight, in a straight line (cbs.). 

cx 386 Chaucer ProL 967 His eyghen twynkeled In his 
heed aright. As don the sterres. 1971 Digger Geom. Prod. 
l xviiL F b, Vntill the second marke offer it selfe aright be- 
tween e the extreemo part of your length and sight. 161a 
SrmuoHisi. Gt. Brit. tx. xix. (1639)936 He neuer after could 
indure to look aright on King Richard. 1890 Mas. Browning 
Dram. Exile , Poems I. 89 Is it true beside*— Aright true? 

1 4 . Right, on the square : cf. A-wry. Obs. 

*57* Digges Pantom. 1. B iij b, If all the sides be squall, 
and no angle aright, then fa it called Rom bus. 

6. On the right (hand), arch. rare. 

1799 Southey Toots Arc vt. 308 Aright, afeft. The 
affrighted fbemen scatter from his spear. 

+ Aright, v. Obs. ff. A- pref. 1 or a 4 Right 
v. Cf. Ger. anrichten , etnrichten , xurichlen.] To 
make right, to put to rights ; to arrange or treat 
properly. Occas. ironically. 

c 1400 Chrtm. Vilod. 979 All wrongus to a ryst. ctgmTorr. 
Portugal T366 Such gestenyng he aright. That there he 
dwellia alls nyjt a igee Sir Gomgktor 109 in Uttenon 
E. P. I. x66 She bad him here pappe. And he arijhte hem 
soo. He tare the oon side of here bresL 

tlrightJlllt phr. Obs , [See A prep. 1 , and 
Half.] On the right side. 

1340 Ayenh. 38 And nimt) ary|thalf and alefthalf fat no 
Hag ne may ham escapie. /bid. 9* pea bog him sprat.. arfct- 
halfand alefthalf 

Axi'ghtly, adv. [A mixture of Aright and 
Rightly.] Aright, rightly. 

r Canisiud Catech. 18 4 


_ iP jer thing [fa] 

profitable in this life to man, b arjrohtUe demit, and sskit 


198B A. Kjng i 


I Quhatsoeuei 


at 

arigl 


idea PsACHAaf CompL Genii. L 1 If we consider 
l\y the Frame of the whole Vnhrerre. 1844 Mlaehso. 
Mag. LVI. 743 If seen arightly by the spiritual eye. 

f Ari'gllta, adv. Obs. [A mixture of Aright 
and Rights, earlier rihtes, advb. gen.] 

1996 S TENS EX F.Q.V.X. 4 When they had seeae end heard 
her doome a-rigbts Against Duessa. 

Axlht, oh •. form of Aright. 

Aril (se*ril). Bot. [ad. mod L. arlUaa (also in 
use ; cf. snod.F. aril/e), f. med.L, arilli, Sp. arillas, 
raisins.] See qnot. 

>791 Marttn Remssentfs Bot. xvl ao8 Two seeds cove re d 
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i aril or detached coat./ 


^Himv Stem* M 


accessary Wd^ovinini, mA«c 
tlnni the time oftortilUmtlon an 


ripening' of the seed, by a growth from the ape* of . the funi- 
culus, at or Just below the idiom. 

Hence die derivatives : Iriflar (writtri), a. of 
or pertaining to the ariL AxiUnte (amU*t\ 
A'riUnted, A'rilleAf fpl. a, furnished or covered 
with an aril JLrl'Dtfbrm a., having the form of 
an aril (A. Gray* 1880). Arlllodi, a false aril* 


1 3 Nym/kssacess . . aeais salted ®t arHLeta. 1876 Habi mMat. 
a.od. 379 Seede many, willed. riu Balpovi Bet. e6e A 
false or lhicropylnr aril, or sometimes Aril lode. *837 Him* 
re vt* Stone. At. 1 097 Recent authors distinguish the true 
eifllns . ."from the arillode* which originates at or near the 


t Arimi, v . Obs. [OE arlman, f. A- /ref 1 4 - 
rfman to count : see Riiie .1 To count, enumerate. 

rB8a K. Alprko Gregnr/s Past. xvi. 99 He erimde fra 
dioxolnesse Sacs frridden hefones. sees Lay. #3390 pa leHe 
be Kaisers eriiuen al bone here. Ibid. *8937 pu ferde wee 
womnod end his foie ariiucd. 

T Arinfrp v. 06 s. Forms: 1 ahrlnan, a-3 
arine(n. Pa. t. 1 ahran, a-3 &ran, 3 arinedo. 
[OE. ahrinan , f. A- /re/. 1 + hrinan to touch : see 
Rjs e. Rarer in OE. than mtkrinan, Ateihk.] 
To touch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gat/. Luke xL 46 3« ne shrinmfr fra sdamas mid 
eowrum anum fingre. [ Hatton (/'. , mthrinafr. 1 c xeao Urtitun 
in Cott. Horn. 107 Ne pole pu pen® unwine pet he me arine. 
c isao St. Marlmr. su Ant com po culure ant aran hire, 
c xsjo After. R. 41.6 Al pet he arinede pera-mide. 
A-ring, advb. /hr. ran— 1 . [A /re/. t and 
R.nu sbj In circumference. 

c 1633 T. Adams Wkx. x86x 1. 369 (D.) Two orchards of the 
king’s, whereof the greater was twenty days a-nng. 

t A riolata* V. Obs. ran-' . [f. L. arioidt -, 
properly harioldt - ppl. stem of ha rio/dri, i.hariolus 
soothsayer. ( I he etymological k - was seldom 
written in mcd.L., and has hardly ever been used by 
English writers.)] To divine, foretell from omens. 

idea Gaulk Afagnstrvm. 239 All to vaticinate and ariolato 
his Persian victory. 

t Ariolater, -or. Obs. Also bar-, [f. prec. 
+ -EE 1 ; or after L. agent-nouns in -atom, ; cf. Abi- 
oleb.] A diviner or soothsayer. 

x6ga Gai i.b Magastrom. 3.10 Anopharnes . . gave judge- 
ment . . better than all the arioleten. 1637 Pierce Iftv. 
Phiianthr. Dcd. xu You are not either a I^orti or a I July, as 
llie shrewd llariolator doth seem to think. 

t Ariola*tion. Obs. [ad. L. (A \srioldlidn *em . 
n. of action f. ( h)arioldt- - : see Akiolati and 
-at 1 on.] Soothsaying, divination. 

1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. &/. i.Ui. it Deluding their 
apprehensions, with Ariolation, South-saying, ana such 
oblique Idolatries, iftsa Gaulk Atagastrom. 193 Vaticina- 
tion . . ariolation, praesagition. [In mod. Diets. J 

t A*rioIfr. Obs. [a. OF. arioU , bar-, ad. L. 
{A)arwlus. ] A soothsayer, diviner. 

1398 Tub visa Barth. I)g P. R . 126 Aryoles, nygromancers 
brought theym to the auctors of their god. iga) Lo. Bbr- 
mlrs From. I I. eexx. (eexvi.) 680 His phisydons, and arioles 
. . said surely howe the kynge was poyuoned or bewytehed. 

f A*riolor. Obs. rare. [f. OK. oriole (see prec.) 
+ -Eli ; cf. astronomer, etc.] «■ prec. 
c <400 A/ol. LolL 99 Ne be per not found in pe pat . .askip 
adders, nordremis, ne chitenng of brlddis. ibid.. Bow pu 


not to per wiedtis, ne axe no ping of her arklers. 

t Arioliit. Obs. rare. (f. L. {h)ariol-us + 
•1ST.] ■■ prec. 

ides Gaulk Magnstrotu. 339 At the accusation of on artdist 
or Pythian vatiemator. 

AriOM (o-rij^u's). a. Mus. [od. It. arioso : see 
next.] Characterized by melody, song-like. 

174a Bailey, Ariose . Arioso, signifies the Movement or 
Time of a common Air, Song or Tune. 1845 £. Holm ns 
Mozart 909 A style of instrumental music at once light end 
ariose. 

II ArlOf O (ari|db*«0\ a., adv., sb. Mus . [It. ;— 
airy, f. aria air.] Ariose* melodious. Used of in- 
strumental music, it describes a sustained, vocal 
style; of vocal music ‘it would seem to mean 
that kind of air which, partaking I oth of the 
character of air and recitative, requires rather to be 
said than tussg' (HuUah in Grove Diet. Mus. 1879). 
Hence used advb. as a musical direction, and subs/, 
of a piece of masic of this description. 

974a (see prec.) 1767 Burns Whs. 111. 91 In arioso trills 
and graces, 1870 Hotkixs in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. ai Asolo 
. . ©fen arioso character. 1879 Hullam ibid. I. Jtyx Men- 
delssohn's 4 But the Lord is mindful*. . [is] marked 1 Arioso.* 

A-riot (ftrsi'dt), advb. /hr. [A /re/. 1 + Riot.] 
In riot, riotously, running riot. 

i8gs Mary Howinfi. Mat. Mist. fed. 7) 14 Till the Parrots, 
all ariot, Chattered too to keep yen quiet. t88s Corah. 


{Ji)arioLus + 


1^1 MMT llUWI1Til*i <fW.nHf.ira. 7 il 1 

all a«riot, Chattered too to keep yon qul 
Afar. Men 310 The rase tre e s ..have gons 


1 quiet. >88s Corah. 
Mag. Men 310 The rose trees . . have gone wandering e-riot 
into country hedges. 

HUriOUyfawA suffix, forming ad js.; 1. f. L. -dri- 
er, *a, -urn • connected with, pertaining to’+-otra 
(as if ad. L. -drtisu**, cL eartdsue, canons). The 


reg. Enjg. tepir. hf -Jriw is -abtI; hut the eoow 
pound sdfflx is of Occasional use, os in cibaritmo. 
grcg&iosui temerarious, vicarious , and a a. a by- 
farm ux arbMrious, contrarious, etc. t Hilarious, 
t. L, hilati* «f -cus, seems lo owe iu form tp asso- 
ciation with thig suffix.) 

A-ripplfr (ifri’p^H advb. /hr. [A /repy + 
Ripple. j In a ripple, rippling. 

sSflg Browmiko Mem 0 Warn., Clem 1L 186 Hie muscles 
ell e -ripple on his beck. 

AriJB, Milks tee Abb-. 

+ AsteldL Obs. Also arisad, alrisad, ward. 
An ancient female costume; 4 a long robe or tunic 
girdled round the waist.' 

See PuutcaS Brit. Costume (1834) 344, (1847) 441 and Cgel. 
Costume U 876) n. 

Altisi (orsi z), v. Forms : Inf. 1 or-, orfo-on, 
a-4 nrin-en, 3- arise, 4 5 aryae. Pa. t. g- 
nrone ; also 1-4 or-, oris, 3-5 aros, 4-5 aroos, 

5 aroose, 7 occas. oris (iri s). Pa.f/le i-arlnen 
(ftri z'n) ; also 4 arlefr, arysd. 6 8 arose, [f. A- 
/ref. 1 up, out, away + Risk ;= to ‘rise up,' inten- 
sive of rise ; cf. L. ex orTri. An OTeut. comp. ; in 
Goth, us-, ur - reisast, OHG. ur; or*, ir-rtsan, OS. 
artsan. Northumbrian preserved ar-rlsatt, or rds, 
etc. Obs. 3rd sing. pres, arista ariseth. The pa. t. 
aris in 1 7th c, was formed on pa. pple. : cf. obs. writ, 
and extent bit ; the pa. pple. arose was assimilated 
to pa. L : cf. abode, shone. Now almost superseded in 
ordinary language by the simple Rmx, in all senses, 
exe. those in branch III, of which 17-18 are the 
ordinary prase uses of the word. Still used poetic- 
ally in senses 1-9 ; 10-13 seem entirely obs.] 

t To get up from sit ing, lying, repose. 

L To get up from sitting or kneeling, to stand 
up. arch. : see Risi. 

c 1000 AClfric Com. xviil. 16 Da arUan Sa hri wera*. nog 
Lay. 30841 pat folc . . arisen from heore acicn. t isj oAaer. 
R. 34 Anaefr bconiw & Uifdnnefr peane antafne. <097 R. 
Glouc 369 pya hey men . . Knely to God . . Ac be hii aryae. 

6 abbep y to rod Irani pe waned her worn be, Woluca dede hit 
nymep vorp. c 1430 Lonklicm Grail xxxv. 03 A-rya and go 
with me. 1303 Sums. 3 lien. VI, h. ii. 6x Edward Planta- 
genet, ariae a Knight. x6n Bibls John xlv. at Arise, let ua 
go hence. 1779 1 . Mookr View Sec. II. liv. 49 All the 
audience . . immediately arise, and remain in a standing 


audience . . immediately arise, and remain in a standing 
posture till their sovereign sit down. xioS Scott Marat, vi. 
xii, I dub thee knight. Arise, Sir Ralph, De Wilton's heir, 
t Hence in transf. and fig senses ; as A. Of a court; 
To suspend sittings for the time, to adjourn, b. 
Of a thing: To erect itself on end (as hair). Obs . 

rxjfrg C haucer L.G. W. 831 And pale he wex, therwith 
his beer lv. r. herte ; eee 7] aroos [»'. r. a-ros, root), a 1849 
WiNTHKor Mist. New Rug. (1633) II. 979 The court being 
about to arise he desired leave for a little tpcach. 

1 2 . To get up from a fall. Also transf. and fir. 

r88g K. Allpkrd Gregory's Past. Iviii. 443 He swa micle 
stranglicor arise swa he hengllaMrafeolL e SIM Lamb. Mesa. 
49 pa pe liggefr inno swile sunne and ne penenrt noht for to 
arisen, uog Lay. 94 set pus Portcheesire to-rses and nauero 
seoooen aras. S340 Ayenb. 90 Huanne be kempe heb his 
uelaje yueld . . wel onneape he arist. c 1386 Cmaucck Part. 
T. P990 As ofte as he falleth he may arise [r. r. arrise, aryae] 
agayn by penitence. sSog Shahs. Lear 1. iv. 99 Come sir, 
arise, nway I 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 330 Awake, arise, or be 
for ever falrn. 

3 . To get up from sleep or rest. arch . : see Kmb. 

*990 Linditf. Got/. Matt. iL 90 Arris and onfoh fronecnmht. 

noon jElnuc Gen. xxviii. 18 On monen he area. *1179 
Lamb. Horn. 39 Ne beo cow noht Lao to ariaene cr del. 
* 1300 K. A lit. 5760 Kyng AUsauoder amorowe arise 1340 
Ayenb. 59 pet uolk pet.. late gnop to bedde and arisep 
late. * Mgo Lonblicn Grail xvl 09 Erly on tho morwe, 
whanne pe kyng aros. i ffM Covkkdalb Prop, vi a Whan 
wilt thou aryse out of thyslepe? 1604 Shake. Oth. l l So 
A rise, arise, Awake the snorting CittUena with tho BelL 
syAo Goliwsl Beau Nash 03a Nash generally arose early in 
the morning. x8ao Krais St. Agnes xxxix, Arise, arise ! 
the ipoming is at hand. 

4 . Of the sun, moon, and stars : To come above 
the horizon. Also transf. of the day, morning. 
Now arch, and poet . : see Rime. 

cm Rrtshw. Got/. Mark iv. 6 Da aras sunne. * saao 
Mali AfeiiL sx Meidenhnd is te steorre pat beo ha eanes . . 
igan adun . . neauer eft lie arisefr ha. c xjgo Wilt. Paterae 
974xWhan the mone aros. *1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. ftni. 
ts Thillce sterres . . arisen rather thnn the degree of hire 
longitude. *480 Canton Ckroa. Rag. cexliv. 998 The moms 
aroos, the day gan mnnr. xgpe Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. it 
4 Arise fatre Sun and kill the enuious Moone. 1M7 Milton 
P. L. r. 170 While day arises, that sweet hour of Prime. 
i8eo Byron A far. Fat. 1. ii. 570 At what hour arises the moonf 
a<t%4U Trhnyson Miller's Dau. S05 Many suns arise and set. 

6 . To rise from the dead, return to life from the 
grave. Now poetic : see Risk. 

*990 Linditf. Gos/. Matt xxviL 59 Moniga lichoma halga 
waerafrafreslepdonarison. — xiv. 9 Disls Johannes BaptisSa 
fre arrds from deadum. *1173 Lamb. Mom. 143 penne 
sculen . . atle dede arisen. * xeoo Signs btf. Judgm. 53 in 
R. E.P.lx 869)9 pan be dede up sal arise up bar birileslorto 
sitte. i]|o Wyclip De Ecctee. ii. Set. Wka. 1871 III. 340 pe 




Many bodies of the sainu which slept arose. 171a 8 t»bls 
S/oet. Na 336 P9 The Temple rends, the Rodks burst, the 
Dead Arise. • s8g9 Tknnvson Raid 1303 Till yonder area 
upon the Mar ari£ 


4 To rise from taxation, from the pceccfrl, quiet; 
or ordinary 'courae of life ; es/. to rise in hoetility 
or ftbeUtaa (Mut), Now poetic \ gee Risk. 

Arthur to jr ltaer dup bow . . Aienst the Rmperour pus 
aryse. rsgAe Fomscvs Abe. 4 Lit a. Mm. (2714)96 Ncthyng 
aiay make his TmpU to arise, but . . lack* or justvee. &§§a 
Canton Chrom Rag. ccxxxlx. 964 The comanes arisen vp hi 
dyueree partyes ortho veaara and dydao oioch harme. UB 
Lovkrimls Ps.U. ve Aryaa o Lords God. Ufr vp thine honOx 
iAm Snakx DM. in. xii. 447 Arise, U^ka vjrogeanoe, from 
the hoik w ImU. 01703 T. Cook* Tales, Pro/, etc. 11799) 
•» Had no Ganlus arose against the Tyranny of Custom. 
7 . To rtae in violence or agitation, at this sea, the 
wind; to boil up at a fermenting fluid, the blood ; 
to of the heart, wrath, etc. Now / oet . 1 see Rtu. 

*88* Lmditf. Gosh Jehu *L 18 De sm ofrtod tel oohl 
wtgea A. Mora 868 Horn him gan to agrise, And hk hlod 
• rise. 7340 Ayenb. 47 Alls Im lunges, huerby Pet ulosa him 
arist. r sj% CHAaccn L. & IK831 Pale hi wex therwith 
his herte (a. r. hear: eee 1 bla-roe. ijmGoWex Coetf. I.eo 
A toane. whan hb Im arise, To-breketlc iX96Tinoals John 
vl 18 The see arose (Wvcur, rom vp) with a greats winds 
that blear. (So all snfaeeq. vers.1 tftsx Biolb %Sam. xL so 
If so be that the kings wrath arise. Pe. Ixxidx. 9 When 
the wanes thereof ansie, thou etillest them. 1A47 Tennyson 
Princess L 96 A wind arose and rush'd upon the South. 

6 . Irons/. Of sotrads t To com up aloud, or so 
as to be audible, to be heard aloud, arch. 

a xvemCarsor M. 0840 Strange cry in pe toun a-ras. rino 
Arth. f Mert. 7409 In euerich load arist song. *1390 WUL 
Palermo 3970 pe cry rudli aros pat veupa it waa to hure. 
>188 Gowkr Cm/. 1. 967 Through all the world the fame 
arose. s6si Biaui ActssadSL 9 And there arose a great cry. 
sfrS8 Tennyson Raid iBta And in their halls arose The cry 
efwiildren. 

II. To ascend, go or come higher. 

9 . To go up, come up, ascend on high, mount 
Now onlv poet . : see Ride. 

a so 00 Etene (Gr.) 803 Of piers etdwe steim up aids, 
f 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. vi. raj pe ly)te lyre arist into 
heyjte. rigs Merlin xiv. 907 The dusta arose with the 
wynde. 1594 Wiixosik in Shake. C. Praise 9 From whence 
these dames aryse. xgtfb Ssbmsex F.Q. 1. x. 4 Dame Cmlia 
..as thought From heav'n Co come; or tlrether to arise. 
*67 6 Hobhks Iliad xxiii. 763 And on his steps trod ere the 
dust aris, 1704 Pore Winters/ Nor morning odours from the 
flow’rs arise. x8ae Kkats Hy/orim 1. «]8 A mist arose, as 
from a scummy marsh. 

no. To rise with its summit (ns a tree), or sur- 
face (as water) ; to grow taller, or higher, to swell 
up. Obs . : see Rirk. 

cuoagSt. Atarherete{iB66) 18 Te liude. ,hamt onto bloinen 
pet hit araiupoueral. 1393 Gower Con/. I J. 169 Her womb, 
which of child® aros. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. xviil 
lxxxviiL (1495) 838 The place brennyth soo that bleyncs 
ar>'seth there. ctgM Seven Semes (P.) 904 The flora ne may 
nou3t aryse. s tee French Yorksh. S/a Ii. 23 In a dose 
glass it [water] ariseth onely ad evitandum vacunm. tflfla 
Powrr Ex/. Philos, il 103 fit] makes a lesser quantity or 
Quiclmilver arise in die Tube, 
fll. To rise in rank or eminence. Obs.i see Riax. 
1340 Ayenb. 94 pe ilkepet is cuo heye arise Ine prosperite. 
1334 Mors Coetf.mgst. Trib. 111. Wks. xese/a Some by handy 
crane . . some by other kynde of liuing, arise & come forward 
in y- world. aM4 Power Ex/. Philos, u 99 In these minute 
Animals their nutritive Liquor never arises to the per- 
fection of bloud. 01733 North Lives I. 81 Good fortune 
. . in his circuit practice, which made him arise in it faster 
than young men have commonly done. 173ft J. Wanton 
Ess. Po/e 17891 1 , iv. 999 Obstacles, which might prevent 
his arising to that height, which the figure of his nativity 
promised. 

f 12 . To rise in price or amount Obs.i see Rian. 
1340 Ayenb. 35 Uor to do arise pet gaud. >643 Caryl 
Sacr. Cevt. 11 They perceived the charge to arise so high. 
1714 Swift Corr. II. 313 Stocks arose three per oeat. upon 
it in the city. 

t b. To amount to. Obs. 

>594 Blunukvil Exert. 1. xxvii. 79 If tire Summe. .do arise 
to tne Sum me of 60, or exceed the Number of 60. 1849 
Robert* Claris BibL Inlrod. UL 56 The whole time .. wul 
arise to sot yfcare] in all. 1699 Pehn Ad dr. Past, l 1 4 
(1699) so 1 hey would arise to Three Timet more Manny’ 
f 18 . To come up to a point in a scale, attain 
to, reach. Obs . : see Rios. 

1611 Cotoe. t. v. Double meat. The price . . which he that 
arises vnto, most commonly carries the thing. *998 M althls 
Po/mL (1817; II. e The number arising aiumalfy to the age 
of puberty. 

HI. To spring up, come above ground. Into the 
world, into existence. 

14 . To spring forth, as a river, from its source. 
Obs. 1 see Risk. Also transf. To take its rise, 
originate. (Still in use.) 
ruse Linditf. lies/. Luke viiL 7 On&slic arison frames, 
irof T revisa Barth. DeP. R. xin. viii. *493)444 The ryuer 
Poryx xrysyth a lytyll fro the heed of Eufrates. 1548 
Udall, etc. Ereum. Par. Lake U, To haue the talke of his 
birth . .to aryse and beginne of sudre reporters. t&gg pAciTr 
Meresiogr. <1669187 A third sort of Brownists did ante from 
one Mr. Wilkinson. 1873 Grimoom Life xxv. 3x9 Simple 
and original forms, from which they [carnations, etc.) have 
arisen under die stimulus of culture, sflyp Tmaa in Caseelts 
Teehn. Edue. IV. ejc/i The lymphatics, .absorb lymph from 
the organs in which they arise. 

10 . To be boro, come into the world of life or 
action. 

C930 Linditf. Gee/. Matt. xxlv. 1 1 Monigo lease witgo arisafr. 
taoft Lay. xsa 8 per seal of pine cunne kinc-beam arisen, sflgft 
CovtXDALS Dent, xxxhr. vo There arose fWvcur, there romfl 
no prophet more in Israel like vnto Moms 184ft Six T. 
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Brown* Pseud. £/. *74 There mu ..wwr My Autochthon, 
m ms arising from tho earth but Adub, ? J. B«own 
/Wriy 4 Jtfhr. xiL 198 After many Genian— had p m— d la 
Darkness, Guido aro—. *879 Bryce HelyRem. Emp.yv. 
141 In Che fourteenth century there aroah in Italy the first 
grant me stem of painting and song: Med. A fol— prophet 
calling himself the MahdR hu arisen in the Soudan. 

10 . Of thing* : To spring up, usually with some 
reference to the literal sense of rise, as if: To be 
raised, built. Mostly poet, or rhet. 

m to— Riddles (Grain) hr. so Ari— > dfin ofar dtps. IM 
Pora Windier Fir. #6 And 'midst the desart fruitful fields 
arise, tfise Tsmnybon Vivim sat So long, that mountains 
have arisen since With cities on tbetr flanks, tfifia— Aylmer's 
F. 147 Beyond her lodges. .aro— the labourers 1 homo. 

17 . Of circumstances viewed as results: To spring, 
originate, or result from {of obs.). 

sees Lav. 9383 No hu iherast of wuche gomen atae her he 
to-come. 1393 La woe. P. Pi, C. sin. >30 So of nrchasse 
vpon riches— * arisen al vices. 1393 Gown Cut/. I. sjo 
Therof might an— a —launder. S999SHAKS. Hen. V, iv. vii. 
«86 Some sodaine mischiefo may ari— of it. stfep Bacon 
Ada, Learn . il v. f 9 Out of which several inquiries there 
do ari— throe knowledges. 1691 Houses Levtatk, u. «v. 


131 Arising from the Imperative manner of speaking. *86* 
Lovell Hist. Anitm. * Min, 919 Whence arised the old 
proverb, as sound as a Roche. 1793 Smbaton Edystons L, 


• 131 Comfort aro— from the reflection, ito J. H. M bwman 
Par. Serm. I. xviiL e66 Inis . . ari— s from Ignorance of re- 
ligion itself. 

18 . Of matters generally : To spring up, come 
into existence or notice, * come up/ present itself. 

a to— Gutklac (Grain) 10 Sindon costings. . monige arisene. 
rine Ancr. R. 034 In he muchele angui— aros jm muchele 
meoe. c 1400 Mem. Rise 7343 And on the folkeanaeth blame. 

r Douglas AS mid v. Iv. 43 Heir first guid hope arraia to 
twa last. sgs6 Tim dale Mark iv. 17 As trouble and 
per— cucion ary—th for the word— sake. (SoCranm.. Geneva. 
sSii; Wyclif, ri—th.) igpo Shak* Com. Err. v. L 1B8 
Thereupon the— errors are arose. 1704 Swirr Bait. Bhs. 
<1711) saS If a new Sped— of controversial Books had not 
aro— of late years. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. x. 433 Noticing 
as it aria—, whatever fairly bears upon the qu— item. 1849 
Macaulay Hitt. Eng, II. 145 All questions which aro— in 
the Privy Council. 

b. With more of the literal sense. (Hence often 
rise. Cf. 7, 9.) 

sysi Pont St. Cecilia 04 If In the breast tumultuous joys 
arise. 171s Adpison Sped. No. 166 r 3 Tho— Thoughts 
which art— and disappear in the Mind ofMan. 1790 Buaux 
Fr. Rev. 11, I beg leave to throw out my thoughts, and ex- 
nra— my feelings, just as they ari— in my mind. *157 
Maurice Epist. St. John iv. 33 Then ari— s in our minds a 
terrible — n— of shame. 

t flxi'fit, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.; cf. Rise, 
and earlier A riot.} Arising, rising. 

1990 Gasans Never tee late (1600) 6 1 Brighter then the 
sunn— arise, tfiffi Sir T. Browns Ptend. Ep. a86 To beginne 
harvest at the ari— of the Pleiad—, exodg H. Woolrich 
Sheph. Israel to B/e. (title page) The ari— of the Beast, 
Pal— Prophet, and Anti-Chnst. 
t Art Mr. Obs rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb. + -KB 1 .] 
One who arises, a riser. 

agfia Wvcuv Pref. Efist. viL 7a Dauid . . precheth Crist 
with the hauj^, and in the tan sordid sawtri arereth vp the 

Ariirinj (firaizig), vbl. sb. [f. Aaiai W.+-IN0 1 .] 
The action of the vb. A kibe in various senses ; 
now chiefly Obs. or arch., and supplied by Ribimq ; 
/as a. Rising from a seat, from bed, from the dead ; 
rising of the sun. 

1340 Aycnb. 14 pe tuelftc article is to leue J>e general aris- 
Inge of bod ye. c 1386 Ciiauckr Frank/. T. 559 And kneu 
the arisyng of his moone wel. C1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 
113 wher of dounfallyng foie wet h so glorious arysynge. 
t—a Fenr P. P. in Hash Dads. 1. 350 what cau— th this : 
That women after their arising Be — long in their apparel- 
ling T 1548 U d all, etc. Pro/, L mt#(R .) H is arisyng from death 
to life. 1648 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 085 Unto the 
wiring of the Dog-star, 
b. Excited rising, insurrection. 

■Me Ay cub. 9 Na^t dyadlich aenne, a— byeh mania arix- 
lug— of ulease. 1991 Pkrcivall Sp. Viet., JLevantamiente, 
arising, rising, rebelling. 

0 . Springing up, origination. 

1—0 Aye no. 147 Ne non ariringe of wrebe. 1803 Knoll— 
I tut. Turk 1 (1638) 06 The arising of new trouhle* 

Art'rt&g 9 //£ a. [f. Arise v. + -in«2.] - Rising. 

*805 Verstegads Dec. InteU. Pref. Vers—, Phebua bright 
arising rays, a 1749 Cm auclky Wks. ( 1 766) 474 The pi— ent 
arising Generation. 1814 Scott Ld. if Isles 111. xii, The sun's 
arising gleam. 

tArrsnesa. Obs. rare— '. [f. arts?, arisen (see 
Ajubr v.) + -nebb.1 Rising, resurrection. 

n 1300 Creed in Rena. Ant. I. a8a Furjiufan— — of sinnen, 
aryiuies— of lies—, and echo lif. 

tArtst. Obs, Forms: 1 6rlat, -eat, firlat, 
•eat, i-3—riat, a-* ariat(e. [OE. itrist (cogn. w. 
Goth. us-rists\ vbl. sb. of orison to Arise ; f. AE* 
pref, accented form of A- pref. 1 + *rist rising, 
f. ris-an + -t, as in migh-t, gift, etc.] 

1 . Rising, rise from a seat or from bed ; sunrise. 
*899 Veep. Ps. cxxxviii. s Du oneneowe ge— tenia— mine 
8 t ares ta mine, a 1000 Age. Ps. ibid., DA min — tl swylce 
onentfowe and minne 9 rUt after geoypdest * >391 Chaucer 
Astral. 11. * is. —At the sonueanste. *393 Gower C aq/.ll. 
4lAnd that -HK^lhe sonne arist. 

8 . Rising j^DtR the dead, resurrection. 

*889 K, Mkmjj&'Greg. Post, xlvii. 363 Peadre monna 
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Monk 97 pis dal is depad . . aristas dal for M k* ha H* dai 
atm of dsafie. * mm Ancr. R. 050 Efter his arista. * 199a 
faP. E. Misc. 54 Vra louerd— arysta. 

l Artsta (Arrstfi). PI. -a. [L.] The awn or 
wind (in L. also the whole ear) of grain and 
pisses ; hencemmi of similar bristle-like processes, 
fig the fibrils which fringe the convex edge of a 
Abb's gills, etc. 

Bp Rav Creation (1701) 81 The Arist* or radii of a fish's 
gUs. 1879 Houghton Sh.Srit. Ins. naTbe basal joints 
of the arista. 

Arifituoh (srristiik). [ad. L. Aristarchus, a. 
Gt. ’A picrupx^ name of a severe Greek critic of 
the Homeric poetry, who rejected many lines of it 
as spurious ; hence used connotatively.J A severe 
critic. ArlftS’ieMia a., severely critical. 

ffiai Molls Canurar. Lie. Lib. Prof., Learned and judi- 
cious Aristarch* 1791 J. Brown ShqfUsb. Charact. 364 
Who . . hath chastised the noble writer somewhat roughly, 
and Aristarchus-like. *8— Scott Abbot Introd. (i&ax) 5 
Even the ariatarch Johnson'allowed that, etc. 1893 F. Hall 
in Leslies Misc. II. *69 Grave aristarehs vouchsafed to 
accent it as matter of cr— d, rather than of criticism. 

t A’risrtarchy. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -y: 
cf. hierarchy andL. AristarchH severe critics.] A 
body of severe critics. 

a seta Harington Brief View Ch. Eng. (1633) 153 Some of 
the Aristarchy and $0 wre censur— of the— dries. 

Aristate (iri st*‘t), fpl. a. [ad. L. ar is tat -us , 
t. arista .] Furnished with arista : ; awned, bearded. 

1838 in Loudon EncycL Plants. *870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 189 Centaurea calcitrapa . . lob— recurved, arts tale. 

Arlate, arynte, obs. forms of Arkab. 

t Arlvti-feroiUI, a. Obs.-° [f. L. aristifer 
(f. arista 4- fer bearing) + -ous.] 1 Bearing ears 
of com. 1 Bailey 1731. 

tAriflti'ppv. Obs. [Name of a Greek philo- 
sopher, luxurious in his living.] A cant name for 
canary wine. 

a *807 Middleton Wks. II. 499 (Hriliw.) Rich Aristippus, 
sparkling sherry. 1703 Da Fox True Bom Eng n The Sages 
. . Praise Epicurus rather than Lysander, And Aristippus 
more than Alexander. 

Arifto- (» risto), comb. f. Gr. dpt error best ; as 
in ariato-monarohy, government by the best ; 
arlato-demooratioal, having a democratic con- 
stitution limited by aristocratic elements. 

*880 R. Cork Justice Vind . so It must be cither Aristo- 
Monarchy or Demo- Monarchy, in plain English the Go- 


vernment of one man alone, or the People-government of 
one alone. xSoi W. Coxa Trav. Swits. 1. Introd. ax The 
aristo-democraticri cantons 


Artatooraoy (seristp kriUi). Also 6-7 -oratle, 
•j. [ad. L. aristocratia, Gr. uptaroicpariu, f. dotorot 
best •)- -i nparla rule. Cf. F. aristocracie (14th c.).] 
In earlier usage generally contrasted with mon- 
archy ; since the French Revolution, with democracy . 

1 . In the literal sense of the Gr. : The govern- 
ment of a state by its best citizens. Also fig. 

[*53* Elvot Gov. (1873) 9 In the Grcke tunge called Aris- 
tocrat ia . . inenglisshe, the rule of men of beste disposicion.J 
*981 T. N[orton| Calvin's Inst. Table, Aristocracy (isl the 
government of the b— t choiscst men. c 189* Hobhgii Rhe- 
toric (1840) 433 Aristocracy is that, wherein the high— t 
magistrate is chosen out of tho— that have had the but 
education. 1761 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. xlv. (1846) IV. 957 A per- 
fect aristocracy of reason and virtue. xSgo Carlyle Latter -d. 
Pamph. iii. 41 The attainment of a truer and truer Aristo- 
cracy, or Government again by the Best. 

•f* 2 . concr. A ruling body ol the best citizens. 

1809 B. Jonson Fexe iil iii, If the Senate Right not my 
qu— t in this; 1 will protest ’hem, To all the world, no 
aristocracy . 

9 . That form of government in which the chief 

S ower lies in the Bands of those who are most 
istinguished by birth or fortune ; political su- 
premacy of a privileged order ; oligarchy. 

>577 tr * Ballinger* s Decades (1599) 169 The Anstocrarie la 
the superior power of a feW Feeres. idea M a— ingxr Bond, 
man 1. iii, To change the aristocracy of Corinth Into an ab- 
solute monarchy. *70* Br. Lloyd Marg. Rsadg. to Gen. 
xxjrvi. 39 After his death was an aristocracy. *878 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. V 1 . 1 . 378 Despotisms, monarchies, and aristocra- 
cies must conform to them, 
b. A state having this form of government. 

*803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 7a Tho— States which be 
called Aristocrat!— . . governed by a Senate or Counsel of 
the great— t men. 179* Chambers Cycl a v.. The republic 
of Venice U an aristocracy. *889 Poll Mall G. ap Sept. 
1/2 If by an aristocracy we mean . . a country in which dis- 
tinguished birth, inherited wealth, and education, are the 
chief till— to political power. 

4 . concr. A ruling body of nobles, an oligarchy. 
1811 Coryat Crudities 390, I cannot informe thee of their 
aristocratic of Venice J. *86o R. Coke Power 4 Subj. ps 
Aristocracy is when a company of men met in Councel, ascribe 
to them— lv— whatsoever jpower is due to any rightful 
monarch . . Such were the Roman Senate, and Ephori of 
Lacedsemon. 17*9 Steele Te EarlQjtford 3— The aristo- 
cracy over the— dominion* 

This passes gradually into : 1 
6. The clou to whicn such ailing body belongs, 
a patrician order ; the collective body of those wno 
form a privileged class with regard to the govern- 
ment of their country ; the nobles. The term is 
popularly extended to include all those who by 
birth or fortune occupy a position distinctly above 


▲BlSTOOSAl|(OAI^rS88. 

the rest of the community, and is also vied Jig. of 
those who are superior in other respects. 

*8ga UmwmLsviath. n. xix. St Aristoctade .. afl Assem- 
bly of certain persons nominated, orotherwi— distinguished 
foam the rest. 1778 Adam Smith W. N, II. v. IiL 347 No 
oppressive aristocracy baa ever prevailed in the colonies. 
1791 h* Tram. Pkiioe. See. (1858) 59 {The Attorney-General 
in nantTooke’s trial says] Tothe rich wu given the name 
aristeenuy. s %8 Hallxm Hist. Lit. II. il Iv. 8 5a The 
distinguishing characteristic of an aristocracy la the ettfoy- 
ment oi pcivueg— which are not commuaicablo to other 
citizens simply by anything they can them— Iv— do to ob- 
tain them. 1843 F. Paget Ward. Berking. 74 A tea tof what 
our Aristocracy do in proportion to their mean* *849 
Disraeli (1863) 88 Thera is no longer in fact an aristo- 

cracy in England, for the superiority of the animal wap ban 
essential quality of aristocracy, im Mill Lit Hit. OB64) 95 
Soil will be., with the aristocrad— of colour, race, and sex. 
18 88 Roosaa Agree. 4 Prices Introd., Qur aristocracy and 
gentry date, on the whole, from the days of Henry the 
Eighth. s8ai Seeley in Macm. Mag. XLV. 47/s From the 
democracy of readers . . appeal mustbe made to the aristo- 
cracy of students, to tho— who make a business of knowledge. 
6. - AbISTOO; ATICI8M. 

ties Byion in Moore Lett. 358 My aristocracy which it 
very fierce makes him a favourite of mine. 

Arifftoorat (x risto|krae:t, iri stdknet). [a. F. 
aristocrats (not on Gr. analogies), f. aristocrat-te, 
-1 ique . A popular formation of the French Revo- 
lution.] 

A member of on aristocracy; strictly, one of a 
ruling oligarchy ; hence , one of a patrician order, 
a noble ; occasionally, one who favours an aristo- 
cratic form of government (opposed to democrat ). 

1789 Belsham Ess. II. xl. 473 The genuine spirit of the 
haughty aristecratt . 1790 W. Taylor Let. fir. Paris in 

Robberds Mem. I. 89 All Paris is still in a ferment. . These 
handbills and pamphlets . . all tend to accuse the aristocrats 
of little or great treasons. >700 A. Young Trav. France 995 
Their excellencies, the aristocrats of Venice. 1793 Burke 
Cerr. (1844) IV. 151 The royalists of France, or — they are 
< perhaps as properly) called, the aristocrat* 1794 Colkriduk 
in Qivn Times III. 968 In came that fierce Aristocrat, Our 
puny woollen-draper. *840 Gen. P. T homkon Exerc. (1849) 
V. 408 The aristocrat-made law. sfi— Grots Greece il 
xlviL VI. 96 So violent and pointed did the scission of aris- 
tocrats and democrat* become. 
b./g. 

1W3G. Allen in Knowledge 3 Aug. 65/a The honey-loving 
aristocrat* of the insect world. 

0. attrib. quasi -adj. 

1873 Trollope Australia I. 475 The class of which I am 
now *p— king i* an aristocrat class. 

t Aristoera-tian, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. aris- 
tocratia + -an.] Aristocratic. 

1809 tr. Sir T. Smith's Cemmenw. Eng . 1. viL 7 Generali 
Councels made strife with him, to make the Pop— power 
either Aristocrat ian, or at the least legit imum regnum . 

Aristoor&tlo (ac‘rist*|kne'tik), a. [a. F. art’s- 
tocratique , ad. Gr. dptOTonpariu-6s : ace Aristo- 
cracy and -ic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an aristocracy ; attached 
to or favouring aristocracy. 

180a Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvii. (*619) 950 Arlstocratick go- 
uerament nor Democratick pleas’d. *791 Burke Let. A at. 
Assemb. Wks. VI. 37 To d— troy these aristocratick preju- 
dice* 1868 G. Dupp Polit.Surv. 33 The so-called aristocratic 
party, the landlord* 

2 . Befitting an aristocrat ; grand, stylish. 

*845 Disraeli Sybil (1B63) 89 The principal tradesmen .. 
deemed it more ' aristocratic* ; using a favourite and hack- 
neyed epithet, which only expressed their own — rvility. 
1876 Miss Br addon J. I laggards Van. II. 65 Rooms so 
much . . more aristocratic than tho— in which she had lived. 
Artfttoor&‘tioal,a. (and sb.) ff. as prec. 4-al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the rule of an aristocracy ; 
oligarchical. 

*989 Hay any Work (1844) 48 Such is the civill gpveme- 
ment . . Arittocraticull in tne higher hou— of Parliament. 
*880 R. Coke Justice Vind. 19 Where was there ever any 
such dis— ntion . . as in Democratic*! and Aristocratical 
Stalest *798 Burke Vind. Nat. Sec. Wk* 1849 I. *5 The 
monarchick, and aristocratical, and popular, partisans. *874 
Mahaffy Sec. Life Greece v. *36 Tne aristocratical com- 
plexion of Athenian life. 

2 . Of or belonging to the higher classes. 

a *733 North Lives I. aoz There were bickerings against 
this power., in a manner aritlocraticaL 1791 T. Paine 
Rights M. 96 Accustomed to ki— the aristocratical hand. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 356 No aristocratical mansion 
is to be found in that once aristocratical quarter. *88* Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cL 144 Needy aristocratical 
famiH— . 

B. as sb. A partisan of aristocracy. 

*8§s Hobbes Leviatk. 11. xxii. Patricians, and plebians.. 
aristocraticals and democraticaf* 
▲rtfttoowtioftlly, adv. [f. prec. + -IT 2 .] 

1. In an aristocratic manner ; by means of, or with 
a leaning towards, an aristocracy. 

m T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. <6* It a dtie be aa- 
id . . aristoeratlcalUe under certain chiefe lord* b8ss 
Bedell A#//, x . 197 Geneva was . . gouerned Aristocratically. 
*889 Seeley Ess. 4 Led. i. *4 Augustus was in all things 

Brifitocnticillv tUftDMod. 

2 . As befits an aristocrat ; grandly, stylishly. 

1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 1184a) IV. s6a Every aris- 
tocratically dressed man you meet, 
▲rtitoewtioalnera. [f. as prec. +-*»».] 
Aristocratical quality ; aristocratic style. 

m* in Bailky. iNoEail Desart M. Conner III. 97 
Fallin love with hia face, his figure, and hia aristocratical nss* 



ABISTOOHATICIS1C. 


(rmstotlnwtisiz’m). ff. 

Aristocratic ♦ -ism.] Adherence to aristocratic 
principle* or customs. 

(Mo oi mi. Rev. No. iji. *51/1 Ourariaftocretidsm, our rail* 
ghxt, our social restrictions hs conuot abide. 

AnitooriiloiilSf. * Ann poor atigalnbss. 

sfcf Fusmivall Leopold Shake. Introd.68 So had Bertram 
[to m emptied] of his silly aristociaticness. 

▲riatoontlfla (wrist*, kwtiz’m, setristf kril- 
tiz’m). [f. Aristocrat + -ism.] The principles or 
practices or aristocrats; haughty exclusiveness. 

179* Romilly To Durant so Sopt. (R.', Accused of betas 
aristocrats, though their only aristocrat ism consists in their 
wishing to defend a constitution which all Franco has sworn 
to maintain, sggj Carlyle Ft. Rev. III. 1. It. is Aristo- 
crat ism rolls in its carriage. 1878 P. Baynk Purit. Rip. vi. 
ei7 The spirit of religious caste, of spiritual aristocratUm, 

’jSripdiimtiM, v. [f. as prec. + -izb: cf. F. 
aristocratiser. 1 a. treats. To make or render 
aristocratic. D. intr. To lean towards or favour 
aristocracy. Hence Arlstooratlaing ppl. a. 

* 79 ? W. T ay los In Robberds After. 1 . B07 His opinions are 
sensibly arietocradxsd. 1I41 Blackw. Mug. L. 151 A petty 
aristocratising princedom like Weimar. 

Ariatooraty, -ie, obs. forms of Aristocracy. 

|Ariffitol0Chiffi(wrist*lJk*ki&). Bet. Formerly 
also in 5-6 arlstologia ; and in Eng. form in 6 
aristology, 6-7 ariatolooh, -loche, 6-8 arlsto- 
loohy. [a. med.L. aristologia (also Sp. and It.), 
and of F. aristoloche, 16th c. aristolochU , ad. L. 
aristolochia , a. Gr. dptaroA6x*io, -la, f. dptorbkoxot 
well-born (from its repute in promoting child- 
birth).] A genus of shrubs, of wnich one species, 
A. Climalilts, the Common Birthwort, is found in 
Britain as an old escape from cultivation. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xiv. (149O 6ia Aristo- 
logia is a full medycynall herbe though it be bytter. 1541 
R. Copland Guyton’s Quest. Cyrurg., With the rote of 
imiTu 


logic, or of Aflodylles. 


rusNF.ii Herbal (1568) 


43^The seconde kynd o( aristolochia. 1579 Lyte Dodoems 
31s Sarrasincs herbe or Astroloche . . Long ArUtoloche, 
Round© Aristoloche. Ibid. 3x4 The long and rounde Aris- 
tolochias growe plentifully in Spayne . . called in English 
Aristologia and of some ByrthworL 157a Mascal Govt. 
Cattle 11637) 128 Of nettle seed, of Aristolochy, of ech a 
drams. 1585 Lloyd Treat. Health D iii, Aristologye caryed 
upon a man cureth hym. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . as6 All 
the sort of these Aristolochies yeeld an aromaticall odour. 
X607T0MKLL Four-J. Beasts 369 Aristoloch, otherwise called 
round Hart wort. — Serpents 775 Long ArUtolochie or 
Hart won. 1749 Bradley Fam. Diet ., Aristolochy . . is 
proper to bring away Women's After-burden In their Lying- 
in. 1894 Badham Halieut. ax Pliny records that all aristo- 
lochias yield an aromatic smelL 

Ariatologioal (aeiristelp-daikil), a. [f. as 
next -i- -10AL. J Of or pertaining to' aristology. 

1873 M. Collins Sq. Silchsster's 1 . xv. 109 Inhibited . . 
from aristological observations, or he would here describe a 
good Devonshire dinner. 

Ariatolojgiirt (seristp-RSdaist). [f. next 4- -1ST.] 
One skilled in aristology. 

*•35 T. Walker Original No. 13, I call the art of dining 
Aristology, and those who study it, Aristologists. 1864 
(title) Cookery for the Many. By an Australian AristologisL 
▲risto'logy. [f. Gr. Apioro-v breakfast, lunch- 
eon + -Koyia discourse : see-LOOY.] The art or 
'science' of dining. 

1839 [see prec. 1 sBro M. Collins Pen Sketches 1 . 925 The 
Romans . . defied all the rules of aristology by their abomin- 
able excesses. 

Arintotalnan (««ristpUlf fa), a. and sb. [f. 
L. Aristoteli-us, Gr. ‘hptoroiiku-os + -an] ; also 
▲ristotBlian (scristotrlian). [f. L. Arts todi- 
es, Gr. ’AptOTonrikrjt + -IAN : cf. Christian.'] (The 
latter more common ) A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Aristotle, the famous Greek philosopher, or to 
his system. B. sb. One who follows, or is skilled 
in, the philosophy of Aristotle. Hence Aria- 
toteTiantsm, the philosophic system or any doc- 
trine of Aristotle. Similarly : Ariatotolic (aeiris- 
totelik), a. [Gr. *Apidvor#Ai*-6t] and tArftnto- 
trlioal a. » Aristotelian, ▲rtato’teliam and 
t Arlntotc'lity {rare - ') - Aristotelianism. Arlx- 
totollse v., to lean towards or teach the system of 
Aristotle. 

1607 Tops ell Serpents 653 What sense I should give to 
that *Aristotclean Proverb *684 T. Burnet 7 * 4 . Earth 
HI. 15 Those of the Jews that were *Aristoteleane. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (185B) 949 School-divinity, *Aristotelean 
logic. 1981 Charkb in Confer. iv. (1384) Ccfyb, Henno- 
genes. . saying as an* Aristotelian Philosopher, y 1 God made 
el things of materia primn. ^uM. Sandys Essays siofT.i 
The * Aristotelians were of opinion, that superfluity of riches 
might cause a tumult in a commonwealth. 1714 Watts Logic 
1. vi. | 9 * Aristotelian fooleries and scholastic subtiltiea. 
1870 Lowcu. Among my Bkt. 1. (1873) 171 We respect in 
Goethe the * Aristotelian poet. 1717-91 Chamsess CycL, 
* Aristotelianism, the reigning system of many ages. 1610 
Healey Fives on Si. Aug. City of God ( i6bo> 477 He© (Saint 
Thomas) Is too *AriStotcUque. 436-7 Sir w. Hamilton 
Metuph. vii. (iftu) L xx6 The *Aristotolic philosophy waa 
..during the middle ages, the one exclusive philoaoMiy In 
Europe. 1678 Cudwosth IntelL Syst. 33 The whole *Arw- 
totdical System of Philosophy. *84® j, H. Newman Ess. 
Develop* 451 The theology of Sl Thomas.. is built on 
that very *Aristotelism which the early Fathers denounce 
as the source of all misbelief, slgi Moores LevUth. iv. 
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properly Philosophy, but *Ar?s- 
Hamilton m Reids Whs. 11 . 763/a 
Mary of Prochis. 

(IriatMfl/t), ppl. a. Bat. [f. 
mod.L. aristula, dim. of arista + -ate*.] 'Bear- 
ing a diminutive awn.' Gray. 

Arithmuey (rerihmwnsi). [contracted for 
Aritbmomamoy, but earlier.] Divination by num- 
ber*. 

tg77 Hounsnsd Deter. Bril. lx. ©8/s An old kind of arith- 
m a n ci e , fathered on Pythagoras, yet never invented by him. 
1878 J. Gray China 11 . xvii, 95 Other systems of tolling 
fortunes are in vogue, ea for instance. . arithmancy. 

ArithWHTtioal, a. [f. prec. : see -manct] 
Of or pertaining to arithmancy. 

1989 J. Sanford AgripPa’s Fam. Ards 6a That Alpha- 
betane, and Arithmantical diuinitie. 

Arithmetic l&ri'ymftik), sb. Fonns : 3 ara- 
metika, 4 -metlque, 4-3 -metyk, are metrik(e, 
4-6 aramotrlk(o, 5 -metryk(a, -matriqua, 
-matryk, area matrik, 6 aramatryoka, araa- 
matrioka ; 5 ariamatrik ; 6 arithmetryk, -ma- 
trloke, -matlka, -matiqua, 6-7 arithmatiok(a, 
-matlqua, -metioke, 6-8 -metiok, 7 -matio. 
[orig. a. OF. arismetique, ad. Tr. and late L. arts- 
metua , for L. arithmetical a. Gr. ij dpihpirruAj (sc. 
rixw) the art of counting, f. bpiBpi-siv to number, 
count, reckon, f. dpthpos number. Erroneously 
referred in ME. to L. ars metrica 'art of measure,* 
and made into arsmeirike, the common form from 
14th to 16th c., which was gradually corrected, 
through arismetrik in Caxion, arithmetriche in 
Sir T. Moie, to arithmelykt in Kecorde 1543. In 
1 6th c. it was also sometimes conformed in ending 
to mathematick , and to geometry -, see Arbmetry.] 

1. The science of numbers ; the art of computa- 
tion by figures. 

c saga Gen. 4 Ex. 79a Egipte clerkes . . hem lends, wit- 
terlike, Astronomic and srsmetike. c 1309 St. Edmund 
E. E. P. (x86a) 77 Anmetrike is a lore : hat of figours al is. 
c 13B6 Chaucer An/s. T . 1040 That geometry or arsmeirike 
can [v. r. An Metrikie, arsmetrik, sree roetnk]. c 1400 Cop. 
Myst. 180 Also of augrym and of asmatryk. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 103 Arismetrik & astrolone. 1494 
Fabyan vii. 604 The .viL artes or scyences lyheraU . . gram- 
mar, logyke. rethoryke, musyke, au-smetryke, gemetry, and 
astronomye. i $4 More Heresyes 1. Wka. xxx/x Anthme- 
tricke meete for marchauntea. 1930 Rastell Purgat. il 
xix, MethematycaU sevens as geometry©, arithmetryk. 
1543 Records Gr. Arts 6 Both© names are corruptly writon : 
Anmetrike for An th me tyke, us tho Grckes call it, and Aw- 
g r ym for Algorismo, as Arabyans sound© 1 c. 1989 Pasquits 
Ret. B ii{, [ 1 *J multiplies . . by Arithmaticke, it makes a thou- 
sand of one. 1996 Nashs Saffron Walden 59 These roguish 
Arauetrique gibbets or flesh-hookes, and cyphen or round 
00&. 1660 Gale Crt. Gentiles l 1. ii. 16 Arithmetic, .is sup- 
posed to have been first invented by the Phenicians. 17*0 
Harris Hermes (184s) 20a Arithmetic is excellent for the 
gauging of liquors. >890 Carlyle Latter-d. PamphL vi, 
(1879) too Is Arithmetic,— a tiling more fixed by the Eternal, 
than the laws of justice. 

2. Arithmetical knowledge, computation, reckon- 




_ Shake. Cor. iil L 945 But now *tis oddes beyond 
Arithmetic^ 171a Addison Sped. No. 549 P 1 Such innu- 
merable articles, that 1 want arithmetic to cast them up. 
1807 Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty 1. xxiv, What if our numben 
barely could defy The arithmetic of babes. 

3. A treatise on computation. 

16*3 J. Johnson (title) Arithmetic^ 1711 Addison Sheet. 
No. 99, | 5, 1 would advis© all young wives to mak© them- 
selves Mistresses of Wingate's arithmetic^. 

t Arithmo^tio (k, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. arith- 
nuftique, or ad. L. arithmiticus 1 ace next.] 

▲. adj. - Arithmetical. 

1673 Morland (title) Description and Use of two Arith- 
metic Instruments. 1767 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LV 1 I. 
399 The semi-circle being a mean arithmetic between AC 
andABC. 

B. sb. [Cf. It. arithmetics .] An arithmetician. 

169a Gaule Magastrom. 178 The CAbalislacal rabbins, the 
Greek arithmeticka 

Axithzxiqtioftl (erikme tik&l), a. (and sb.) [f. 
L. arilhmitic-us, a. Gr. upiBprjTtn-ot numeric (see 
Arithmetic) + -al.] 

▲. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, 
arithmetic; according to the rules of arithmetic. 
Arithmetical mean, progression , proportion : see 
quot. 

1943 Records Gr.Arts (1646) 990 The reasons of works 
Arithmetical!. 1994 Blundevil Exert. 1. xiiL 39 Arith- 
meticali Progression .. is that which proceedelh by like 
difference of quantity, as thus; 3, 3, 7. 9, «>, 13. sMo R. 
Coke justice Find, ej As 3, 4. 9. 6. are in Arithmetical pro- 
portion, for they increase equally ; and 3. added to 6. is 
equal to 4. added to s. 1798 Hutton Course Math. (1810) 
1 . X14 To find an Arithmetical Mean . . Add the two given 
extremes or terms together, and take half their sum. 1899 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xix. 337 In the face of arithme- 
tical demonstration. 

B. aij£. A number in an arithmetical progres- 
sion. 

1798 Hutton Course Math. (1817) 1 . 113 The sum of the 
ext fe mes fc^cqua l to double the mean, which is the property 

▲rithxilM’tioftlly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
arithmetical manner, according to arithmetic ; by 


calculation. Arltkmaticalfy propor- 
tioned*. standing in arithmetical proportion. 

(1477 Norton OreLAle A. in Ashm. leys, v.6o foyne them 
together also Arithmetically.] tgft Dumb* Germ. P 


fJ ] Rgys T>imnGeem.Prmct. 

il xxiv. PiU, Arithmeticakly to aftayne the quantiue of this 
longer portion, ye shall thus works. «8g8 tr. ttqbbu* 
Eiem. Philos. (1839) 147 Four magnitudes arithmetically 
UonaL iMf Carlyle Fredk. Gt, VI. xv. vii. 33 The 
— are .. complete, arithmetically and otherwise. 
JMttoian (kriilm/ti ffa, « ri>-). Also 
6 -trldan, 7 -titiaa. [a. F. aruhmdtieien (15th c. 
in Uttxi), f. L. arithm&ico : see AeitsMntio and 
-101AN.] One who works out arithmetical prob- 
lems ; a proficient in the science of numben. 

iggj Records Whetstone Lij, To proue the cuunyng of a 
braggyng Arithmetician, tan Dtocse Geom. Pract. iv. 
xxiT Ddlib. The skUfull Anthmetrictaa. 1608 T. James 
ApoL Wichtiffe 74 You may know them to bee cunning 
Arichmetitians. 179a A Young Trust. France 464 Useful 
data for political arithmeticians. 1869 Lubbock Peek. Times 
xiv. 50a They are such bad arithmetirians that the enu- 
meration of ten is a labour . . with many of them, 
▲rithmgtioim# (feriyme'tisaiO, v. rare. [f. 
L. arithmitic us 4 -tax.] To treat arithmetically. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount S41 Let men reverence poetry ; 
and . . they will not set themselves to arithmetidM IL 
t Ari^hmitiii, v. Ohs. [f. Ann hmxt-io 
- izsj To work sums in arithmetic, to cipher. 

a 1698 Cleveland Publ. Faith 33 But now the Cub can 
count, nrithmatisa. 

Ari’ thmlo . rare. [f. Gr. dmfl/i-or number 4 -10 ] 
The principle of numbers ; arithmetic. 

S879E. Arnold Li. Asia v. 93a The fixed arithmic of th© 
universe, Which meteth good for good and ill for IIL Ibid. 
vl 167 By sure nrithmic. 

Arithmo'cnoy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. ApiBpb-t 
number + -npar.a rule: see -cracy.] A form of 
government in which the power is vested in the 
simply numerical majority. 

1890 Kingsley Alt. Locke Prof. (1879) 116 A * democracy* 
of mere numbers is no democracy, but a mere brute 'arith- 
mocracy.* 

Ariiliuoorflk tio, «. nonce tod. [f. as prec. 
after Gr. adjs. in -nparinhs : cf. aristocratic .] Of 
the nature of an arithmocracy. 

189s Kingsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879) 100 American De- 
mocracy. being merely arithmocratic. 

▲rithmogrui (kri lmpgimm). [f. Gr. 6 pt$- 
p 6 -t number + ypappa a thing written : see -OHAll.l 
A number expressed by the letters of a word, 
name, or phrase, e.g. the number 666 made up by 
the Greek letters of the word AarriVot (for Xartvos). 

1869 Ln. Strang ford Select. IL vox My efforts to work it 
(Dr. Cuinming's name] out bon«stfy as an arithmogram. 

▲rithmognphy (amjwnygrifi). [f. as prec. 
+ -ypafta writing : see -graph*. Cf. Fr. arithmo- 
graphie.] Representation of a number by letters. 

1869 Ld. Strangford Select. II. 30s Who has successfully 
solved a great problem in theology and arithmography. 

Arithmologioal (flriijwnolf ’dgikftl). [f. as 
prec. +Gr. -koymvs discoursing of-k-AL 1 .] Per- 
taining to the scientific treatment of numbers. 
s88a Nature XXVU. 193 Th© arithmologicul papers are 


Aritlunology# t Obs. [f. as prec. 4 Gr. -\oyta : 
sec -logy. Cf. It. arithmologie .] A treatise on 
numbers, or statement bearing upon them. 

sg7a L. Lloyd Pilgr. Princes (1607) 104 b, A few Arithmo- 
logies which Solomon the wisc t and Jhesus the soon© of 
Syrach . . have amongst their chiefc wntinges noted. 
lrithfniwnMiay(lTl»)«M,inN Hio. [ad. mod.L. 
arithmomantia, f. Gr. dpt$p 6 t number 4 -paves la 
divination. Cf. Fr. arithmomancie.] Divination 
by numbers ; arithmancy. 

i6m Burton A nut. Mel. t il ii. iv, Folks Arithmomantia 
and the rest of those curious games. x66o Stanley Hist 
affinity which Pythagoras . . 


Philos. 384/a Upon tho near 
conceived to be betwixt t 
a kind of Arithmomasty. 


it affinity 
gods ana 1 


numbers, he collected 


Arithmometer (aeri)>mfrm ftai). [a. F. arith- 
momitre , f. as prec. •§• Gr. -pirpov : see -mkter .1 An 
instrument for working out arithmetical problems. 

1878 in S. Kens. Set. CatuL 1879 Thomson ft 1 'ait Nut. 
Phil. 1 . i.J 401 Calculating Machines .. up to the Arithmo- 
meter of Thomas of Colmar (in 186a). 
t A*rltude. Ohs. [ad. L. drittido, f. dr ire to 
be dry.] « ARIDITY. >8 98 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hurium. snjtx of sbs., a. L. - drium * thing con- 
nected with or employed in, place for,’ orig. neuter 
of adjs. in -drius. Of this the regular adapted 
form in Eng. is -ary : see -ary 1 , but the unchanged 
L. form is used with a few terms of classical and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, or of learned use, as 
caldarium , frigidarium , tacrarium , honorarium , 
herbarium, the last of which, being In general 
use, baa probably popularized the use of vivarium 
and aquarium . 

▲rive, obs. form of Annin. 

Ark (Lik), sb Forms: 1-4 aro, 1-9 #aro, 1 
mro, ero, erk, ark, a eark, 3 (Orm.) arrke, 3-7 
ark(e, 7 aroke, 4* irk. [Common Teutonic: 
with OE. are ( earc, sere, ere, erk), acc. arte, cC 
OFris. erke, OHG. archa, mod.G. arche, ON* 



k'rk (gen. enter)* Sw., Da. ark, Goth. and OTeab 
e/te, prob. a. JU erwi ehdst, .bo*, coder; whence 
OF. orr 4 «, also adopted iii senses a, 3, alongside 
of the native word : see Arche] 

1. A chest, box, coffer, close basket, or similar 
rectptacle ; esf. a. in north, dial \ a large wooden 
bin or hutch Tor storing meal, bread, fruit, etc. 

*t loss Riddle* dir.) txiii a Oft mec Heste bile£c fitolicti 
mcowlc ides on cares. riasoOkMiN itttsj |Slt arrke |oU b* 
wrohhr off ire. 133s R. Oii'xwc Chron* jj6To)s ordm of 
CixtcMi htfif iso M»and mark . . loUy vpin aA*. pm 
Covkkdale i’jr. ii. 3 She toke an Arke of redes ( Wvcur, a 
ionket of resshen ; iiflBa lespof segge or seggisL xSxx Ibid,, 
An arks of bul-ruslw*. siffl H*rmck Hosier' Wks. (Qim.) 
II. 9 They With Wicker Arks did come To kba and bisn 
away The richer CousILp* home, ilg PtTsik Reel. A rekit. 
IreL aoj The relics of Sc Reman . . wore put into an ark or 
shrine. 

a. rises Henrybon Mot. Fmb/esB The cheese in Arke, 
arid mcUl in KiaC i fw /am WUU *.(*8x7)73 Ii aret arke 
standings ia the auraariie. teas Ramsay Ten- 7'. Mite. (1733! 
1 1. 181 My hahm has tocher other awin. An ark, an ambry, and 
a ladle, ifye Morris Earthly Par. JU. tv. 4s And from 
the ark at hut did take Meal forth for porridge and for cake, 
b .fig. • Casket, treasury.’ 

e seooOsMiH Bovs Ure laflUtj Marjc . . Iej}de iu all . . Inn 
hire kohhtess arrke. 

2 . spec, in fciv. Hitt. The wooden coder contain- 
ing the tables of the law, kept in the Holiest 
Place of the Tabernacle. Also called Ark 0/ the 
Covenant, Ark of Testimony. See also ARCH*. 


1 Mam. vi. 11 Thai put ten the arke of pod upon the wayn. 
1M7 Milton /’. L. xu. 351 Therein .An Ark, and in the Ark 
hisl'estiraony. ih) Maubice Proph. fr Hi fir* i. 4 The ark, the 
symbol of the people's unity, was captured by the Philistines. 

b. /ff., as in phrases. To touch or lay hands on the 
ark : to interfere with, trent irreverently, what is 
held to be sacred ; (in reference to a Sam. vi. 6.) 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. (1830 100 The living arke of the 
holy Ghost. 184a H. Kogkrh tntrod. Burke' t Wks. 8j I-ay« 
ifig irreverent hands on the ark of the constitution. *868 
R pArnaoN Academ. Org. §1.7 The House of Commons 
only touched the urk of our property with half a heart. 

3 . The large covered floating vessel in which 
Noah was saved at the Deluge ; hence fig. a place 
of refuge. (In 1 3-1 4th c. commonly Arche.) 

e $$ o Lind/tf. Got R. Matt. xxiv. «S lnneode in aerce Nod 
[Rmshw. arlue, Age. A Hate, carte), e 1173 Cott. Horn. 935 
Were M/£vnc] penuanarc. e tsso Ormin 1434a Drihhtin 
badd Noe gen till & wirrkeno himm an arrke. 13B1 
Wvcuf Gem. vi. 14 Make to thee an atk [v. r. schipf of 
pbnad trees, sfleo Shahs. A. Y. L. v. iv. 36 There is sure 
another flood toward, and them couples are comming to the 
Arke. 1679 E stabi. Tett. 46 No safety . . out of the Ark of 
thchr Church, 1807 Crasss Par. Reg. ill. 876 How spake 
the Serpent, and where stopped the Ark. 1863 (3 Feb.) 
Bright America, Sp. 1 1876) its The United States has been 
.. an ark of refuge to the people of Europe. 

4 . transf. A ship, boat, or similar floating vessel ; 
spec, in U. 8., a large flat-bottomed boat formerly 
used on rivers for the transport of produce. 

*475 Caxton y<uM 67 b, That thou go into pyrre for to 
make an arise. 1840 Yorks Union Horn., Battel* 64 Skilful I 
navigators, whereof the Admirall in the Arke myall was 
chief*. a *8*i A Wilson Forester* Post. Wks. 044 Huge 
loaded arks rush down the boiling tide. i8ea J. Flint Lett 
fr. Amur, uj The beadi is lined with keel boats, large arks 
for carrying produce, family boats. 1803 Byron /stand 1. 
viii, Commits him to his fragile aik. 

1 6. An enclosure for catching or confining fish. 
Ohs. [So mrche in Ger. dialects ; and cf. G. and 
F. arc he a coffer-dam.] 

1883 Atkennum 9 June 693/1 That Edinburgh had an eel* 
ark of its own at the eau end of the North Loch. 

0 . Comb, and Attrib., as ark-born, ark-ship. Also 
i ark-wold, the wooden sides or beams of the ark ; 
ark-full, an assemblage as numerous and diverse 
as that which Noah’s ark contained ; ark-nob a 
kind of fish-trap (cf. ctl-ark in 3) ; ark-aholl, a 
species of bivalve mollusc. 

*774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 435 (Jon.) The ark-horn deity, 
Diomwus. 1813 Decree in Law Rep. Cora. PL V. 714 To 
place ark-nets and other engines ia the said river. 1834 
Woodward Man. Mollsuca il s6B The Ark-shells of the 
Pabsoroic and Secondary strata, (flat Foasss in Art. JmL 
Him*' Cat. Vcg. W., An ark-full otliving animals. 1833 
Lynch Self-Improv. IL 43 Christianity . . is the ark-ship, the 
ark of safety, rasps Gen. fr £x. 376 Qusn he (Noahj dede 
him in 0e archeovoM. 

tArk, v. Ohs. [f. prec.] To shut up in an ark. 
Hence Arksd ppl a. 

rg8l Wamm AM. Soul i, Arked Nosh, and saauen with 
him. a 1844 Quarlks 71 tdesm. fr Mercy (i88u 1. ia8 Ark 
ft up liks Israel's manna, rtka Benlowss TTkeopA. v. 63 
From flood of Tears ssay an Anct Dove try ..to dancry That 
land unknown to Nature, Vast Etemitie. 

Ark* obs. form of Arc, Aroe. 

. Arkauitg. Min. A variety of Brookitr. 

Arkawngell, obs. form of Arch argil. 

Arkitt (fl-ikait), a and sb. [f. Ark 4 -ite 1 
A* adj. Of or pertaining to Noah’s ark. B. sb. 
An inmate ofjthe wk. 

*724 J. Bryant MythoL II. 399 A repository, where the 
Arietta rites and history were preserveaTtflas Mdim. Rev. 
— — - " »d and appropriate naaw for 

M. Arnold Celtic Lit. 3s 


IH. esoTha Arkitee, a dignified 
Iks fapfly of Noah. 1887 M 
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..found in Greek myllwdegy whet he tailed an 
r, pointing to Noah's outage and the ark. 

(8'iklds , a [£ Ark + -less] 

Byron proph. Dante 1. 04 The arklass dove. 

(aikjs s). Geel. A sautUtone containing 
grains of felspar and quartz, found in the Vosges. 

g |p Murchison Situr, Syet. 1. xxix. 379 The 1 arluMe* of 
tral France. Sflye Rutlky Stud. Rock* xlv. a8o Amongst 
carboniferous and triadic rocks of some eon n tries a sand- 
alone occurs to which the name Ark one ia given. 

AfJumMt# (Ijkiwtait). Min. [f. (1866) Ark- 
Met fiord in Greenland, where found + -rrn.] A 
white, vitreous fluoride of lime, soda, and alumina. 

aflSfl Dana Min. 1*8. 

Aria till), V. north' [f. Able*. Cf. Fr. arrher ] 
To give earnest -money to or for. 

r sdop Skene (Jam.) All gudee. quhilkia ar foreatalled, coft, 
r arled be formialleis, 1883 Blair A mtobieg. iv. (1848) 66, 
arlcd you with a sixpence which yet you have. 

Arlaa %ppt.a. Oos . [Mdtzner suggests for arred.J 
I Speckled. 

crape Gem. fr Ex. 1734 Sep or got, hafwed, arled, or erei. 

Arias tftilz). north, dial. Also 3-7 erlos. [Ap- 
parently a. OF. *er/e, +aric I* +arrhula dim. of 
Akrha. Cf. also OF. erres, arret, mod. arrkes 
L. arrha . Historically a plural, but sometimes 
used as sing. ; the formal sing, arte is hardly in use.] 

1 . Money given in confirmation of a bargain; 
csp. that given, when a servant is hired, in con- 
firmation of the engagement ; earnest-money. 

sfrfs Act Jos. K (Jam.) Gif ony mancr of perxoun gefla 
arli* or money on ony man er of fische. s6gs MS. Grass- 
mam's Bk. at Durham (Raine), Spent when we hired the 
bird, t*. Given him in arlcs, 6d. 1874 Ch. Accts, Bedtimg- 
tom Nortkid ., Given the smith in arles for the bell, 1*. 1891 

Blount Law Diet., A rgvmtmm Dei . . Money given in Ear- 
nest of a Bargain ; In Lincolnshire called Erles, or Arles. 
*0*8 Scott Old Mart . xxiii. 166 Ye gae me nae arlcs, indeed. 

2 .fig. An earnest, a foretaste. 
c sea o Mali Ateid. 7 As on erles of |e cclte mede )at schal 
enme H«Fsftsr. c 1403 Wwtoum Cron . viii. xxvil si (Jam.) 
This was hot erlys for to tell Of infortune, that eftyr fell. 
15*3 Douglas yasui* xi. Prol. 160 Wyth grace in erlis of 
giore. 

3 . Arles-penny is used in the prec. senses. 

*p9o Bruce Scrm. Sacra* w. S ij a/a (Jam.) The heart gets a 
caist of the swetnes . . quhilk tout is the only arlis-penny of 
that frill and perflte joy. 1794 Burns A/y Tocher's, etc. 
Wks. IV. 309 Your profler o’ luve’s an airle-penny. 

Arlloe, -llohe, -ly, obs. forms of Early. 
t A'rling. Obs. [OF^ eortling ‘ agricoU.* f. 
eorBe earth. Cf. * clod-bird,’ and 4 fallow-smiter.’] 
A species of bird ; the Wheatear. 
c 1000 jEi.pric Gloss, in Wright Foe. ay/a Tom tto/s, mr&liag. 
Ibid. aBi/i CncMMotm. irking .. Birbiccarietm * , idling, 
eiseo Ibid. 6^z Birbicaliolms, eorfrling. 1944 Turner 
Avium Hist. 44 Kvuedf, Cteruleo. a dotburd, a smatche, 
an arlyng, a stainchek. igflo Baret Atv. A 544 Arling, a 

a that appeareth not in winter: a ciothyroe: a smatcE 
Moukvkt & Bknn* Health's Intpr. (1746) *85 The .. 
jr is as big almost as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon 
Cherries. 1793 Chambers Cycl SupO., Artyug . . a name 
by which the common ocnanthc ia called. 

Arlotrle, obs. form of Harlotry. 

Arloup, obs. form of Orlop (deck). 

Am (ajm), r<M Forms : I- arm, 1-3 (WS.) 
•arm, a -3 inn, (aorm), 3 arm, (Orm.) arrm, 
arum, 4-y arms. [Common Teutonic: cf. OS. 
arm, OKns. arm , trm, OllG. or am, arm, ON. 
armr, Goth, arms OTeut. *armos, cogn. w. L. 
armus shoulder ; cf. Gr. kppn t joint, Skr. trmas, f. 
Aryan root ar - to lit, join.] 

I. The limb. 

1 . The upper limb of the human body, from the 
shoulder to the hand ; the part from the elbow to 
the hand being the fore arm. 
c 990 Lind is/. Gosp. Luke il a8 He onfenghim on annum his. 
*»3 O. E. Chrom. il.aud MS. Se kyng . . alehte hine be- 
twux his earnies. c saso Ormin 7616 iHe) hunm toe hi- 
twenenn arrmess. taos Lay. 38033 pat ml riht arm to-brac. 
Ibid. 3333 He heo mid armen i-nom. c sass Ureistm in Cott. 
Horn. 313 Mi leofmonnea luft arm halt op mtn heaned. 
a 1300 Havetoh 4408 Smot him ^ont N riht arum. *377 
Langu l\ PI. B. xiv. sat Hondea and armes of a longe 
lengthe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes l ix, Heue vp his 
armes fur to smyte edgelyng. 18s* ShaiHl Cymb. it. iv, xot 
She atript it from her Anna. lytaCowniR Task iv. aae The 
basket danaliag on her arm. alee Palsy Hat. TheoL'niL 
(1807) 435 Una ton-arm . . consists of two bones lying a lon g- 
side each other, but touching only towards the ends, 
b. as a measure of length. 

toys Bohrewrll Armoris it. 86 Popiniayes . . excecdinge 
in lengths an arme and an halfe. 

2 . phr. a. Arm-in-arm (improperly arm-and- 
arm): said of two persons, when one interlinks his 
arm with the other's, that they may walk close to- 
gether ; hence fig- in close communion. (So hu- 
morously arm-in-armly.) To give or offer one's 
arm (to) ; to allow*#* invite a person to walk arm- 
in-arm with one, or lean on dbe's arm. To take 
the arm is to accept this in/itation. A child or 
infant in arms : one that cannot yet walk, and 
has to be carried. With open arms : with eager 
welcome. + His arms ! an obsolete oath. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylms il 1067 They wenten arms in Mia 
yfcra Into thegardyn. «MI8 Uoall Roister D. il 4 Thau, 


life ariMsand moundaal .1 weujfla pathsRp forAsn 
btArmcat whal rioat ihouf 


khoucand poundes. ibid. iilUi. fmimi vim wa iaout 
iftFRARfMCTOM Arintds Or/. Far. xlvi. xxxv, Don Leon 
arm in arm Koguro led. a 1800 Hooker Sena. I III. 390 
GonttauaMy to walk arm in mm with angels. 4739 Pops 
Pro/. Sat. 14s With opan arm receiv'd mm Pom mots. 1741 
H. Walnut Lett, to H. Mann 67 I.*w6 A cM who £3 
plworved them ga out together so arm-in-armly. 178a Cow- 
rkb Charity 314 Philosophy . . Walks mm in arm with Na- 
ture all his way. *837 Carlyle Fr. fan. II. il iv.iii. so A 
thickset Individual . . aroi-and-arm with some servant *86e 
Sat. Rev. 633 Bramtnd . . replied, ' X did my best for the 
young man ; I gave him my arm down St James* Street** 
Mod. She took the proffered arm. Children in arms free. 

b. At arm's end (obs.), at arm's length : as far 
out or away from one as one can reach with the 
arm ; hence, away from dose contact or familiarity, 
at a distance ; spec, in Law, without fiduciary re- 
lations, ss those of trustee or solicitor to a client 
To work at arm's length : awkwardly or dimdvan- 
tageously. Within at m (or arm's) reach : so as to 
be reached by a movement of the arm onlv. To 
make a tong arm (colloq.) : to read) out the arm 
a long way after something. As long as one's arm : 
colloq. for * very long.’ 

1980 Sidney Arcadia «J ) Such a one aa can heap him at 
arms end, need never wish for a better companion, a aflat 

me within hb a 


Bromk Crt. Beggar i. L A man May come \ 

reach of hb money In the Exchequer. *639 Curmall Chr. 
m Arm. xiv. (1669) *08/1 Ilia Moabites could not give Israel 
the fall at arms-length. *889 Penn No Cross xiiLS 18 Live 
loose to the World, liave it at Arm's-End. a *704 T. Brown 
Praise Pen. Wks. 1730 1 96 No Penelopes to keep impor. 
tunate suitors at arms-end. 1714 Swift Pres. State A$. Wks. 
ms II. 1. 330 To stand at aim's length with her majesty. 
*898 Kanc A ret. Exp. II. vil 79 Wood . . piled within arm- 
reach. 1898 Ln. St. Leonards Handy -bk. Prop. Law vi. 
35 Unless there is perfect fair-dealing, and the dealing is, as 
ft h termed, at arm's-length, it would not be allowed to 
stand. *879 T. Lewis 7 'rusts led. 7‘ 441 The patties mist 
be put so much at arm's length that they stand in the 
adverse relations of vendor and purchaser. 1884 Daily 
News a6 J an. 6/s Monkeys . . making long arms, .for stray 


3 . Jig. a. Might, power, authority. Secular arm: 
the authority of a secular or temporal, as dis- 
tinguished from an ecclesiastical, tribunal. 

f 990 Linditf. Gosp . John xiL 18 Arm drihtnes hiuem is 
oedoaued f Rushw. eornt]. ia|Ba Wyclif ibid.. To whom is 
the arm of the Lord schewid f *939 Coverdai.k Ezra iv. 33 
And forbad them with the arrae and auctorite. *611 Biblr 
Esek. xxx. 91, 1 haue broken the arme of Pharaoh. *7** 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. 145 lhe relapsed [are] de- 
livered to the secular arm. 183* Brewster N no ton (1859) 
II. xviii. 186 No period of his fife can be named when lus 
intellectual arm was shortened. 

b. That on which one relics for support or assist- 
ance; a prop, support, stay. Right arm : main 
stay, chief executive agent. 

ijh Wvci.ir Jcr. xvii. 5 Cursid the man that trostith in 
man, and putteth flesh hb arm. 1939 Coveroale ib/d n That 
taketh flesh for his arme. 1859 Tennyson Guinev. 4*6 
Sir Lancelot, my right arm. The mightiest of my knights. 
O. in fig. expressions that attribute arms (,in various 
relations) to things that have none. 

1997 J. Payne Royal Exch. 7 He reserved neither legg 
nor arme of that lyringe to hym self. I* 1700 Sir Patruk 


Sptms , I rrw the new moon, lateyestreen, WV the auld moon 
* 1 Aleut. 


la imp St 1 

. Bn, Wt* the «. 

in her arm. stam T ennyson In Aleut, xxi. *8 Science reaches 
forth her arms To feel from world to world. *866 B. Taylor 
Mariners 390 Cradled in the arms of the tide. 

4. The fore limb of au animal : said, popularly, 
of apes, bean, and other animals that rise on their 
hind legs ; in scientific use, of any ol the mammalia. 

1807 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 3 Apes . . have . . their 
breasts and armes like men, but rougher. 1781 Smrllie 
Buffon's Nat. Hist. (1783) V. 14 The bear . . has fleshy legs 
and arms. 1847 Carpenter ZeoL ft 90 The aim and the 
thigh each present, among all the Mammalia, but one bone. 
Ibtd. ft 330 In Birds . . the conformation of the arm and 
fore-arm differ* little from that of the same parts in matt, 

b. Falconry. The leg of a hawk from the thigh 
to the foot. 

*979 Tursrrv. Falcenri* 8 This Eagle Roy all . . hath not 
hir armes or faete in any condition couered with plume aa 
the Vulture hath. *678 -1706 in Phillips and in mod. Diets, 
under Aiads aft.* 

o. The flexible limbs or other appendages of in- 
vertebrate animals; os the locomotive and pre- 
hensile organs of cuttle-fish, the tentacnla of the 
hydroid polypes, the rays of itar-fiih, etc. 

riba Burrows* Cycl. IX. 786/a The Cuttle-Fish . . besides 
eight arms has two tentacnla longer than the arms. *8f7 
Carpkntci ZooL ft 1043 In the Hydra, the arms vary in 
number, being usually from six to ten. Ibid, ft 1044 When 
in search of prey, the Hydra permits its arms to float loosely 
through the water. 1870 Nicholson ZooLsAx. (1880)001 The 
body [of Star- Fishes] . . consists of a central .. *dbc* am 
rounded by five or more lobes or * arms.' 

6. The part of drem covering an arm ; n sleeve. 

0*797 H. WaltOlb George II. (1847) I1LL 8 Theright aim 
Kneowith fur. tflfti Carlyle Sort. Res. ul vi, The Coat- 
arm b stretched out. 

XI. Things resembling arms. 

0. A narrower portion or part of anything project- 
ing from the main body. 

a. In arm of the sea, of ancient me, and quite 
transferred, b. Also of the land (oks.% a moun- 

riEumso Ores, l L ft at On o^ie health pms ms 
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sgji L oakd/Mk. VII. 149Tb* Mutch 
Land • .nmnwymot Poynt standethas an ArmoFoee la nd, 
crN«* «|jiHAKLVY» Voy.\ 63 ThrGraat sea, mu of 
whidh the arme of S» George proccedeth, . if«4 D* Fob. 
etc. Tour GL Brit, (1769J Til. 60 That Arm of tha Sat 
whlch la noW called the Humber, c 8ta!*l*y M 4 * 
/’«£ Introd. 1x858; 53 The aims of the mountain Dotting 
us' in. 

0 of A machine or other object, 
lira Brewster AW. Magic v. xto On a projecting arm . . I 
feed a broad collar, alia Oiwnkr Gmn 18 The powder- 
chamber or arm of the bombard in of much smaller duuneier. 

7 . One of the branches into which, a main trunk 
divides, t a. spec, of a vine. Obs. b. fig. A main 
branch or limb of any tree (usually with some- 
thing of personification). 

taps Tap. via a Barth. DeP. X. xvu. cxvi. * Palme*’ it pro* 
pirly a bo we oper a spray of a vine, and . . apfyogeh oute in 
newe armes. xflSe Lvlt EtepknssiArb.) 473 They that feare 
theyr Vines will make too Sharpe urine, must not cutte the 
armes. 1979 SfensEji Sheph. Cal. Feb. 104 A goodly Oake .. 
With armea full strong, sits Cotor., Avantm, the arme, 
or brannch of a vino. >607 Dryden / ’irg. Georg. in. 5x4 
Some ancient Oak, whose Arm* extend In ample Hreauth. 
life Lonop. Fate. Federigo 5 A huge vine . . with ite arms 
outspread. 

e. of a river, a nerve, or the like. 

M|o R. Bsunne Chroa. 67 Hi* fete alle pleyn In an arme 
ofOuM vnder Ricalle lay. siet Holland Pm qr 1 . xt 8 The 
great riuer Tanais, which runneth into Moeotis with two 
arme* or brandies. 1846 Orotb Greece tx. 1 1 . 490 The I*c- 
luaian arm of the Nile. 1870 Kollaston A aim. Life 13a 
Ah aaygos nerve trunk . . which . . ha* two lateral arms. 

8. One of two lateral (and generally horizontal') 
parts, which answer to each other, like the two 
arms of the body. 

a. Naut. (a.) The parts of an anchor, at right 
angles to its shank, which bear the flukes that grip 
the bottom. ( b ) The parts of the yard extending 
on either side of the mast ; see Yakd-aiim. («*.) 
r Thc extremity of the bibbs which support the 
tresscl trees* (Smyth Sailor's XVord-bk. 1^67). 

>865 pEi’Vh Diary 18 Sept,, The yard-arms sticking in the 
very ruck*. *706 Phillips, Arm of an Anchor, that part 
of it to which the Flook is set. 

.b. of machines; as of a balance. In a lever; 
The part or length from the Jiilcium to the point 
of application of the power or weight respectively. 

( In levers of the second and third kind, the power 
arm and weight arm are both on the same side.) 

163a Leak Water-whs. 17 The said levers shalbe also 
fitted to two arms or branches. 1707-31 Cham me ns Cyel. 
s.v. Crane , The middle and extremity of this (beam) are 
again sustained by arms from the middle of the arbor. 1866 
Newtii Nat. Phil. <18731 34 It is convenient to describe the 
perpendiculars drawn from the fulcrum to the directions of 
the power arid the weight as the power's arm and the weight’s 
arm respectively. 

8. One of the two rails or projecting supports 
at the sides of a chair, sofa, etc., on which the arms 
of one who is using it may rest. See Arm-chair. 

1833 [See Arm-chair |. iSflg Tennyson Elaine 437 Two 
dragons gilded, sloping down to make Arms rot hts chair. 
188a J. Hawthorne hart. Fool xiv, The chairs and sofas 
having curved and arabesqued hacks, legs, and arms. 

III. Comb, and A/trib., as arm-eddre (-vein), 
•glove, - linked , -sweep. - wrist , . Alio arm-bone, 
the bone of the arm, the humerus ; + arm-oirole, 
arxn-ooil, a bracelet, an armlet ; + arm-gaunt a., 
(meaning not certainly known) Ywith gaunt limbs ; 
farm-great a., as large round as an arm ; fa~m 
labour, manual labour; arm-piece, armour to 
protect the arm ; farm-blather, one who cuts his 
arm to get blood with which to drink his mistress' 
health ; f arm-strong a., strong of arm. See 
arm'a-end, -length, arm-reach, under 2 b. Also 
Arm-chair, -hole, -pit, Armful, Armless, q.v. 

a 1630 Adip. SpotowoodCA. f St. Scot/. '16771 3 The * Arm- 
hone, three Fingen, and as many Toes of St. Andrew. 183s 
Richardson GeoL viit. 308 In the anterior extremities we 
find an * arm-bone. 138a Wyclif Ecclus. x*i. as As an •arm- 
cere le in the rut arm. 1866 Livingstone JrnL isL <1873) 68 
"Arm-coils of thick brass wire, c ujo Aner. R. 958 Huron 
hco beoo Helen biod on one "erm eddre. sfiofi Shake. Ant. 
hr CL 1. v. 48 Did mount an * Aruie.gauntStecde. iti 4 Scott 
Old Mort. xi, Mounted upon his * arm -gaunt charger. 1740 
Ctess Hartford Corr. (1806) II. 127 Block velvet "arm- 
gloves. c 1386 Chauckr tints. T. 1290 A wrath of gold 
"srm-greL c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. 111. 41a An "arme greet 
with! bough. 1677 Yarranton Engl lutfrov. 185 Will draw 
more Wire in one day, than six men can . . by "aim labour. 
!*» Bailey Festut vi. (1848 * 33 A shadow not thine own 
"armlinked with mine. 1844 Marg. Filler Worn, in 19th t , 
(18691 86 A golden helmet and "arm-piece*. 16x1 Corea., 
Taille-bra s, A hackster, "time-slasher, c yooo M lpric Gloss. 
hi Wright 43 Torotns, "earm-strang. sgBg Greene Aferut- 
then (Arb.) 56 Alcfdes, the "arme-strong darling of the 
doubled night. s8go Mrs. Browning Poems II. 976 Like a 
fly.. By queen Juno brushed aside, a Full white "arm- 
sweep, from the edge. X6g6 Hrylin Two J rum. 49 Hands 
and arme-wrists free from scabs. 

Arm, Jiti.fi Commonly in pi. JiTBUI (iimx). 
Forma : 3-7 armea (5 -is, -yt), 6- arms, 8- 
RPm. [a. F. armes , Pr. armas L. anna (nosing.) 
'wins, fittings, tackle, gear'; from root ar- to fit, 
join. . The sing. arm is late and rarely used.) . 

I. pi. Defensive and offensive outfit for war, 
things used in fighting. 
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1. Defensive covering or appendages for the body \ 
armour, mail Now only poet. 

IMP Ayenb. 163 )fe doings; ne taakcp nnt fens monelc, 
ne pe arms* pane knyjt, 1389 Wvclif Efh. vi 11 Clothe 
sou With the armer [v. r. armes] of Ood. 1 *4*0 Sowdone 
Bab. 188 Armed in Stele Inarraes goode and profitable, tan 
Shaks. Rich. it. til. ii. 1x4 Clap their female loints In stifle 
vnwieldle Armes. 1718 Pope Iliad il aoo Once more re- 
frltgent shine in bmxen anna 1871 Tennyson Gareth 908 
These arm'd him In bln® arms. 

8. Instruments of offence vsed in war ; weapons. 
Fire arms : those for which gunpowder is used, 
such as guns and pistols, as opposed to swords , 
spears, or bows. Small-arms ; thorn not requiring 
carriages, os opposed to artillery. Stand of arms ; 
a complete set for one soldier. 

a 1900 A*. Horn 516 J>in armes he hah and scheld To lute 
wi|> upon kt feld. iw Wyclif John xviii. j He cam with 
lantemii, and brona)*. and arrays. 1484 Caxton Ordre 
Chytf. viik 6th, He ought not to trust in hi* armes, ne in hi* 
1630 T. B. Worcester's Apophth. 97 They were 

„ sarch his house for Armes. 1710 Lena. Gao. 

mnfmmdecviU/b The remaining Arms not already 

contracted for. Ibid. mmmradcciiAi Powder, smalt Bair, 
and smalt Arms. 1777 Marion in Harper's Meur. Sept. 
(1883) 546/1 To parade with their side arms, im# Ti 
Eng. Synon. I. 37 By arms , we underatand moss i 
menu of offence generally made use of in war ; such as fire- 
arms, swords, etc. By weapens. we more particularly mean 
instruments of other kinds (exclusive of fire^urmsk made use 
of as offensive on special occasions. 187s Instr, Musketry 7 
Koch lesson in cleaning arms . . to occupy half on hour. 

b. sing. A particular species of weapon ; (cf. a 
wine . a sugar, an ash's. 

1861 Six W. Fairbaimn Addr. Brit . Assoc., A rifled small 
arm and gun which have never Leen surpassed. *877 World 
No. 178. it An extraordinarily well-balanced arm, and highly 
effective. 

8. Man of arms . later man-at-arms: a. one prac- 
ticed in war, a warrior, soldier ; b. a fully-armed 
knight. Man-in-arms \ an armed man. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 2 He is a noble man of armes. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xi, The proprictch that men of arnws 
ought tohaue. r 1390 Marlowe usd Ft. Tamburl. ni.i, I have 
a hundred thousand men-in-arms. >993 Shaks. 1 Hen. Ft. 
v. iv. 42 And make him, naked, foyle a man at Armes. 1998 
Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 14T The Man at Armes is 
armed complete. Ibid., Men at Armes arc commonly men of 
title and qualitie. x6tt Bible Transl. Pref* For the loue 
that he bare unto peace . . iudged to be no man at armes. 
1670 Cotton Espermm m. jti. 380 Worth the pains, or no- 
lice of men of Arms. 1893 Kinoslry Heroes iv. 57 The 
nerval-arms drew their swords and rushod on him. 

4. In many phrases. A. To arms / ^formerly 
[OFr.J as armes t at arms!) : take to your arms, be 
ready for fight ! b. In arms : armed, furnished with 
weapons sword in hand, prepared to fight ; as to 
rise in arms (of a number' ; up in arms, in active 
readiness to fight, actively engaged in straggle or 
rebellion ; also fig. o. To take up arms : to arm 
oneself, rise in hostility defensive or offensive, to 
draw the sword ; also fig. To bear arms : to serve 
as a soldier, do military service, fight. To turn 
one's arms against : to make war npon, attack. 
To lay down arms : to surrender, cease hostilities, 
give up the straggle. 

a xnoR. HrunnbCAfvm. 162 Richard/ hosormrs!’ did eric. 
c 1 jBoTv/r Ferntnb. 2033 • Asarmesl’ fenne cride Kolond, 

' asarme*, euerechon » f r 1490 Merlin xxil 406 And ronne to 
armes moo than xxvii squyers. c *430 Lonelich arlH. 
7.it Anon, 'As Armea/ they gonnen to crie. 1470 89 Ma- 
Lokv Arthur 1. xl (1634' 22 'Lords, at arms I lor lmr« be 
your enemies at your hand.' lyxt Pope Rope Loch v. 37 To 
arms! to arms! the fierce Virago cries. 184a Macaulay 
Horn tin* xx. To arms ! To arms I Sir Consul. 

b. 1903 Hawes Exeuttp. Virtue vii. 97 Whan in armes . . 
He all his ennemyes dyd abiecte. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. il 
636 Heere comes Hector in Armes, >393 — s Hen. V/, iv. 
i. 03 Hating thee, and rising vp in armes. b6ii Bible 
1 Afacc. xiL 27 Jonathan commaunded his men .. to he in 
snpes. 1704 Swift T. Tub Apol., AU the men of wit . . were 
immediately up in Anns. s8xo Scott Leafy of L . in. xhr, In 
arms the huts and hamlets rise. 1868 D/gb/e Voy. Medit. 
Pref. 39 As soon as the facts came to the knowledge of the 
Admiralty . . Buckingham's Secretary was up is arms 

0. 1007 R. Gi-ouc. 63 Alle hat arme* here A301 he king. 
*1390 Marlowe A fossae. Paris m. i, The Guise hath taken 
arms against the King. i6as Smaks. Ham. m. L 30 To take 
Armes against a Sea oft roubles. 1769 Robertson Charles V. 
V. ill. 399 Obliged to take arms in self-defence, /bid. V. iv. 

J r n He turned his arms against Naples. 1799 Skwei.l 
list. Quakers I. Pref. 7 For bearing arms and resisting the 
wicked by fighting. 1831 Brewster Newton (1833' II. xiv. 

2 Newton took up arm* in his own cause. 1848 St. John 
Fr. Rev. 947 I .ay down your armi. 1879 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 1B0 Albuquerque turned his arms towards Ormux. 

5. Also in the mod. phrases: Under arms (of 
troops) ; bearing arras ; standing or marching arms 
in band, in battle array ; so, to lie upon their arms. 
Stand to your arms! i.e. in order of battle with 
arms presented. For the various military words of 
command, Order arms, Port arms. Present arms, 
Shoulder arms , Slope arms. Trail arms, etc., see 
the respective verbs. 

tfiuyDEYpKN Virg. Georg, m. 537 Thus, under heavy Arms, 
the Youth of Rome Their long laborious Marches overcome. 
1710 Loud. Gam, mmmmdccxv/g Otrflged to halt and lye 
all Night on their Anns. *777 Rorertson 
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- Mist. Atner. 

(X783I IL 965 In a ntomeni the truoM were underarm*. 1847 
Gi.eio Waterloo 974 The Anglo-Belglan army lay on ita 
which it* valour had won. /bed. 108 No 


cry, of "Stand to your anas for other notices erorfesslve of 
danger near at hud. ««!■> Kaasarn Dante fr Lire. 1x874) 
j. 8 The whole city got under arm*. 

II. Elliptical senses. .(Only pi. cxe- in o.) 

8. The exercise or employment of arms; fighting, 
war, active hostilities, t To bid at ms (bos.) ; to 
offer battle. To tarry arms : io wage war. 7o 
appeal to arms : see Api’Ial v. 6 b. 

c 1374 Chauckr A net 4 Arc. 1 Kiers god of arme* Mam 
the rede, c sego Maklowk 9 nd Pi. Tamburl .' Il ii, An ham- 


Kings, by scores, will bid him anna life Drydsn 
»• Red. 4 Worser far l*han arms, a sullen interval of 


ko extend Dominion by Am 
Rep. 1. iv. 936 Her Arms wci 
Phi lot. Enq. (1S41) 478 Su 
Nav. f Aid. MetM. 1 . 4 A 


Astrmn i , , 

war. >7it Steele Spect. No. a F 3 It is a barbarous Way 
to extend Dominion by Arms, eye* Ozri.l Periods Rem. 

> were earned abroad. 178a Harris 
S uccess in arms. IN* Bf.atmon 
, A ceraafiou cf arms having been 
agreed on. 1847 Glhiu Waterloo 997 There shall be a sus- 
pension of Amis. 

7. The practice or profession of arras, service as 
a soldier, the military profession. 

c 1490 Lonelich Grail lii. 1077 Wlwnne to harmesthat he 
cam, He wax a worthy chevalrow* man. 1479 Caxton 
fasm 78 b, He accorded . . and puttc hyip uuoaa to ar«n«h. 
* 4*8 — Faytes qf Armes 1. i. The right honorable ofiyce of 
armes & of chyuaJryc. 199a Shaks. i Hen. TV, il i. 43 
Since first I Allow'd Armes. 7996 Sfenskr F. Q. i. iv, .1 
Young knight^ what euer that dost armes professe. 1914 
Scott Wav. vi, To take up the profession or arms. 

8 . Deeds or feats of arms. Now only poet. ; 
deeds, feats, etc. being expressed in prose. 

CHAfCER H. Fame 141, 1 wol now syngc yif I ksn 
The Amies and alno the man That first cam of Troy Contree. 
1489 Caxton Paris 4* V. < 1 868) 35 ITheyJ made greie cbyual- 
ryes A dyd grate armes. 1897 Dryden A£netd 1. t, Arms 
mid the man 1 sing, who, forced by fate, etc. (xyn Ad- 
dison Sheet. No. >19 f ij Contentions at the Race, and in 
Feat* 01 Arms.) 

b. phr. A passage of (or aP arms : an exchange of 
blows by armed opponents, an encounter ; also fig. 
a controversial bout. An assault of tor at) arms ; 
an attack made upon each other uy two fencers, 
tic., as an exercise or trial of skill ; and, in a wider 
sense, a t.isplay of hand to-hahd military exercises. 
See Panrack, Ashault. 

1804 Trevelyan in Macau/ays L(fe I. iiL 136 His con- 
nection with the Review was that passage of arms. 1837 
Hughes Tout Brown 11. v. (1876! 069 An account of his 
iiassage-at-arnis with the only one of his school-fellows whom 
he ever had to encounter in this manner. 

0. sing, and pi. Each kind of troops of which tin 
army is composed : the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers; originally, the two first. Of all 
arms : of every description of tioo]is. (So in hr.) 

1798 Craig in Wellesley, Deep. (*877 • 603 Abounding in 
cavalry, and acting in a country’ the most favourable to that 
arm. 1809 Southey instr. xxx. Wk*. Ill . 14a Nor force of 
either arm of war. nor art of skilled artillerist. 184s Alison 
Hist. Ear. X. Ixvi. 6 69. 18a The supposition that the English 
had no heavy artillery . . The English general hod already 
secured that vital arm. . *47 Gi.fig Waterloo sox They 
numbered about xa.ouo of all arm*. 1879 In Cassell's Trthn. 
Kdnc. III. 967 The three so-called 'arms' of the service; 
the infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery. 

III. Transf. and fig. senses. (Usually //.) 

10. in Law. (Sec quot) 

1641 Ter me s tie la Ley 51 Arms, in the understanding of 
the l.*w t is extended to any thing that a man, in hivanger 
or fury, takes into his hand to cast at, or strike another. [So 
in Blount, Tomlins, etc.J 

11. Instruments of defence or offence possessed 
by antraals ; the Aiimatuiijc or ArmoUK of plant*. 

17x1 Addison Spec/. No. 121 r 3 That great Variety of Arms 
with which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies ol . . 
Animals, such as Claws, Hoofs, and Homs 

12. fig. (from a) of things immaterial. 

c isso A ncr. R. 60 Eien l>eo6 . . te create armes of lecherie* 
priecnes. 1340 Ayenb. 170 pe arme* of pcnoncc, huerhy he 
may ouercome hi* y-uo. *6x6 Bri nt Cohhc. Trent <1629' 
956 Which would bee as much as to put Arme* into the 
hand* of the hcrelike*. Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. 

ili. (1686) 7 Unable to wield the iiiiellnltuul arms of reason. 
!® 7 » Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. x\ii. 90 And had himself 
fought, perhaps with temporal, certainly with spiritual arms, 
b. sing. 

» 76 s Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) V. 059 lie employed every 
arm both of argument and plcauutry. 
fo. (from 1) collect . as sing 'Armour.* Obs. 

1848 H. IjAWRenck Comm. 4 War re iv. Angels 141 An 
anne* fitted on purpose. 

13. (sing.) Protection, guard. [Perh. from Arm z/.i] 

c 1375 Chaucfr Tray ins 11. 1601 For I well have no w He 
To bring Id ] ‘ ‘ * • * ~ 


To bring Id preaae, that inyhi done bias harmc. Or him 
discasen, for iny better arme. 

TV. Heraldic Arms. 

14. Heraldic insignia or devices, borne originally 
on the shields of fully armed knighu or barons, to 
distinguish them in battle (hence properly called 
Armorial hearings \ which subsequently became 
hereditary, and are the property of their familits. 
Also the similar ensigns of countries, corporations, 
trading companies, etc. 

Xjjo E, BaUNHK Chroa. 8 pe land lc*e N arme*,. changed 
is pe scaeld. c iiti Chauclm H. lame 1331 Al these ermes 
dust thar weren Thai they thus on her cote beret). 1489 
Caxton Faytes qf. A rmes iv.xv. 974 The topics in a balaylle 
myght be knowen by his armes. a 1999 Udall Roister />. 
in. Tv, By the armes of Calevs, it is none of myne. 1387 
Fleming Contn. HoUnshed III. 369 f% The heralds of arme* 
tlooing him such honour. MjgbqPappew. Hatchet B iij, His 
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arms* ahafhe set on hi* hearse. rfoi CoimLmi Ess. m f 
They can And Title* u fut as Herald* devise Anna*. ffixx 
Uuiuim Heraldry i. itL • Arm** am token* or resemblance* 
signifying *ome act or quality of the bearer, sdfig Fuu.br 
L% Hu*, ii. iv. 1 40 1 . 313 The ancient Anne* were assigned 
to Oxford about this time, set? Poswv Heraldry *43 Three 
lions passant gardant . . the Royal Arms of England. 1794 
Tbusleb Ene.Synon. II. 31 Heraldry is the science of arms. 
1M4 Boutrll His*. Heraldry xiv. 13d The lawful holder of 
Arms lias in them a true estate in fee. 
b. collective as sing 


M i nce. tinWAtfON A after hq first you mast arm your 
hook* sdigMoYL* Sea-Chyrurg. it v.ao Dip your Dorcell* 
“ \ with your R astringent. 


e igoo Mawxwi Edw. II, n. if. 1035 What is thine arms? 
iio7 Torseix Four-/. Beasts 68 Thu the reason why the 
Romans gave such an arms. 


10 . lienee the phrases, In arms with : quartered 
with, t To give arms (obs.) : to show or exhibit 
armorial bearings. Also to hoar arm * ; to grant or 
assign arms. Coat of arms : (see Armouii sb. 10.) 
College of Arms : the Heralds' College, by which 
armorial bearings are granted. King at Arms : a 
Chief Herald. 

i*dt Test. Ebor. < 1833' It. 978 With all my doghlirs in armes 
with thair husbandis apon my right syde, and with all my 
(.ones and thair wifes in armes apon my left side, e iggo 
Marlows and Ft. TamburL in. v, Now you are a King, 
you must give arms, tgao Orssns Georye a Gr. (1861) 950 
We are gentlemen. Geo; Why, sir, So may I, sir, although 
1 give no arms, tdja Br. Mountaou Acts 4> Mem. 480 Ad- 
vanced to the Title of a Lord or Baron; permitted to beare 
Anna 1647 R. STArvLTON Juvenal a 50 note, A coate of 


Armes cut in a precious Sardonic stone, a 1849 Dauam. or 
Hawtk. Hist. yas. V, Wkt 8t Lyon king of arms is dirseted 
to him, to acquaint him with their proceedings. 187* F. 
Phillips Reg. Necess . 468 Mr. William Dugdais, Norroy 
King at Armes. slot Scott Mann . iv. vii, Sir David Linde- 
say of the Mount, Lord Lion klng-at-arma. 

V. Comb, and Attrib . in sense I, as arms-bsaring, 
arm-chest, - rack ; in sense IV, as arms -painter. 

>6j9 Kullrs Holy War v. sis. (1810) *74 Employ all their 
urmvbearing people in their martial service. 1678 Butler 
Hud. 111. i 149 Upon their sharing In any prosperous arms- 
bearing. 1807 Gen*/. Mag. XCVII. 11. 31 One Lilly an armes- 
pa. n ter and pedigree maker. *•"1 Byron Island 11. xx, As 
when the arm-chest held its brighter trust, slu Regal. 4 * 
On/. Army 337 To prevent the arm-racks being damaged. 

t Arm, a. Obs. Forms: 1-3 arm(e, ©arm, a 
erm(e, 3 term, areme. [Common Teutonic: 
cogn. w. OS. arm, OFris. erm, arm, OHG. aram 
(mod.G. arm\ Goth, arms, ON. armr.] 

1 . Poor, needy. 

f 1000 Ags. Gas/. Mark xil. 4a pa com in cairn wuduwe. 
c taeo Moral Ode 997 Edi men and arme. iaog I^ay. 93941 


c taeo Moral Ode 9a 1 Edi men and arme. xeog I^ay. 93941 
Auere mlche airmen [sage neod-fol] mun, pe aft seal iwuiVen. 

2 . Miserable, wretched. 

11040. ^ Chrm. (Laud MS.) Eall pis w«s. Jew arme leode 
mid to tiegienne. c 1x73 Leant. Ham. *7 DrieS his erme 
saute in echo pine, saug Lay. 14893 Aire kinge at ha aermcsu 
a saga Owl 4 Night. 1160 Both sori and areme. 

Arm (Kim), v . 1 fa. F. arme-r L. armd-re, f. 
arma : see Anir sb $ J 

1 . lit. To furnish with arms defensive or offensive. 
In early use, chiefly , To cover (a man or hoxse) with 
armour or mail ; now. To provide (a man, garrison, 
stronghold, ship, etc.) with weapons. 

■B03 Lay. 13311 (He) lette sermi his cnihtes. sago Ibid. 
8653 Ac armede his cnihtes. r 1330 Art A. 4 Alert. 5937 On 
hors y-armed and well atired. c 1400 Destr . Troy vii. 3x97 
pai armyt horn at all peces, abill to worm, r 14x0 Avow. 
Art A. xxiv, Qwd thou art armut in thi gere, Take thi 
schild and thi spere. «6ss Bible Gen. xiv. 14 He armed 
[Covebdale, harnessed] his trained seruants. 17x6 Load. 
Gan. mranunntccccxc/a Stores for Rigging and Arming 
another Man of War. 177s Junius Lett. lix. 308 The only 
case in which the king can have a right to arm his subjects 
in general. 1847 Glkiu Waterloo 280 To arm the whole 
population of the country, and fight to the last extremity, 
to. in Falconry, etc. 

Iffl Tuxbbrvillb FaUonrie 161 When he hath armed or 
cased the lieurons tronke with a cane or reed. 1801 Strutt 
d ports f Fast. 111. vii. 950 The arming their (fighting cooks*] 
heels with sharp points of steel is a cruelty, 
t O. To arm out (a ship) : to fit out with arms. 
(Also intr. for reft. : see 4.) Obs. 

*870 Mabvbll Corr. 13s Wks. 1875 II. 334 That he must 
. . arme out fifty great ships the next Spring. 1687 Load, 
(fan. mmccc/j 1 hree Gallic* . . and several low Boat* that 
arm out In the Summer. 

2 . Hence, in many transferred and fig. nses ; as : 
To arm (a person) a. with requisite tools or ap- 
pliances lor any work ; b. with qualities, attributes, 
offensive or defensive. 

1340 Ayenb. 180 pet hauberk of penonce huermtde God 
armeb hh newe knyjL a 1386 Sidnkv Soon, in Arh, Gamer 
II. >70 Armed with beauty, skis Snails. Cymb. 1. vl. 19 
Arme me, Audacitie, from head to foote 1 1847 Waed Simp. 
Cobier 5a To arme your minde with patience of proofs. 171s 
Steels S/ect. No. 11374 She will arm herself with her real 
Charms, and strika you with Admiration. 1880 Tyndall 
( tlac . l | is. 88 Each of us was . . armed with his own axe. 

o. (an animal) with natural organs of offence or 
defence. 

s8ay TortRLL Four-/. Beasts « Being armed with teeth 
on both aides, like a *aw. i6&|_Powxr Exp. Philos. 1. a 
Nature baring armed him (the Flea] thus Cap-a-pe. 171s 
AotriiMdflid No. sax Pa A Creature no armed for Battle 
yd JiPi Lion. Mss Kirby ft Sr. EntomoL <1843) 
od four similar but smaller acu lei arm the head, 
thing) with appendages requisite or effective, 
Jtllh any preparation fitting it for work. 
.MgllU. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel (1546) Kkh, They 
tenMMNedyed the mylle, and armed it with stone* of eo- 


them, then arm them with your Restrincent. 

Mf8i Steins Tr. Shandy III. xvl 71 The point* or my 
fe yepe have not been sufficiently arm'd. 1787 T. Best 
Angling X3 For setting on the hook, or more scientifically 
tjtyiBaklng, arming it, use strong but small silk. 

9 . To prepare (for resistance, action, etc.). 

Tgao Shake. Mids. N. t L xtj Arme your selfe To fit your 
fkades to your Fathers WilL x8ox -Alfs WeU\. it xx He 
hath arm'd our answer, and Florence is deni’de before he 
comet. (See Armbd a.) 

3. refl. (in prec. senses.) 

rijw Bshet 9930 This lithere Knijtes, artneden hem eft 
tone, ct % 88 Chaucbb Sec. Nonnes T. 385 Armith you in 
armur of brightnea. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 111. xxii, 
Neuermore shuldc arme nymsclf aienst the King of France. 
a s8oe Perkins Cases Const. (x6zx> 391 To arme our seluea 

TbrofThone. (Memjot.) <*. 

ctf/bn Blundbvil in Lit. Times (1863) >4 Mar., Ha (the 
horse] . . wilt arm hymselfe and run away. s6sx in Cotgb. 
>7fx Chambers CycL a.v., A horse is said to arm himself, 
when he presses down his head, and bends his neck, so as 
to rest the branches of the bridle upon his brisket. 

4 . intr. for reft. To arm oneself, take up arms. 

c X40O Sowdons Bab. 491 Arise vp. .And armes anone, every 
wight. xfl99 Shaks. Hen. V, it. iv. 49 Princes, looke you 
strongly arms to meet him. «8og — Macb. v. v. 46 Anne, 
arme, and out. 1779 Bubke Corn (1844) II. 303 It certainly 
cannot be right to arm in support of a faction, though it is 
most laudable to arm in favour of our country. x8ga 
Tennyson Fenny-wise in Mom. Chron. 94 Jan., Is this a 
lima to cry for peace, When we should shriek for rifles? 
Arm, arm, arm i 

+ b. To set traps. Obs. j 

1574 Hellowks Gueuara's Epist. 19 The pastime . . of 
Artnabanus king of Hircans was to arme for rats, xgpi 
Fercivall Sp. Diet., Armor, to arme, prepare, set a snare, 

o. To arm against', to take defensive or pre- 
cautionary measures against. 

17*7 Swift What passed in Load. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 187 A 
pestilential malignancy in the air . . which might be armed 
against by proper and timely medicines. 

0. trans. To plate {with anything) for strength ; 
to furnish with any protective covering. 

1398 Tbbvisa Barth. DeP. R. v. lix. (1493) 173 The grystill 
. . armyth the elides of the bones. 18117 Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiv. 67 To Arme a shot . . for feare of bunting the 
Peece, which is to binde a little Okum in a little Canuasse 
at the end of each Pike. 160a Ibid. 11. xxxi. 150 The Cases 
. . must be Armed about witn strong Twine. 1897 Drydkn 
Virg. Georg. 1. aso First Ceres, .arm'd with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough. sftR Woodward Man. Mollusca (1856 99 
The gixsard is armed with numerous small plate*. 

6. To furnish (a magnet) with an armature. 

1864 [see Armbd ppl. a 1 ). 17*7 *1 Chambers CycL s.v.. 

The best way to arm a loadstone. 183a U. K. S. Nat. Phil., 
Magnet, v. I914 For this purpose it should be armed, as it 
is called : that is, an armature of iron should be applied to 
both its poles. 1837 Whkwbll Hist. Induct . Sc. xn. 1, The 
increased energy which magnets acquire by being armed. 

7 . Her. See Armed : also fig. 

x*oo Tarlrtom Nswes oat 0/ Purg. 76 He armes the asse 
with a marvellous paire of long and large Ears. The em- 
blason, etc. 

1 8 . Cookery , To dress, garnish, season with. Obs. 
c IMS A me. Cookery in Housed. Ord. (1790) 439 Crauues 
and Herns shall be armed with larde. 

Ann (&zm), v.* ff. Arm jA 1 ] 

T 1 . To take in one's arms. Obs. rare. 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 400 Come, Arme him. 

2 . To give one's arm to, conduct by walking 
arm-in-arm with. See Arm sb . 1 2. 

C i6ta Two Noble Kinsm . v. ili. 135 Arm your price: I 
know you will not lose her. 1673 Wycherley Plain Dealer 
11. (1733) 51 To arm her to her lawyer’s Chambers. *871 
Daily News 11 Feb., Assiduously arming along the crowded 
street this shambling half-blind old woman. 

8. To put one's arm round. 

1861 W. Lancaster Prater. 39 The princess arm*d his neck. 

1 4 . intr. To project like an arm. Obs. 

1338 Leland I tin. VII. 143 The Marsch Land beglnneth 
to nesse and arme yn to the Se. 

Q Armada (arm/» dS). Also 6 7 armado, 7 
armatho, armada, 7-8 armata. [a. Sp. armada, 
cogn. w. Eng. Army (used in tame sense), F. armle , 
It. armata L. armata, pa. pple. of armd-re to 
Arm, used in Rom. langa. as sb. * ‘ armed force, 
army, navy, fleet. 1 At first used in erroneous form 
armado ; also in the adapted form armade (see 
-ado and -adk). and It. form armata.] 

1 . A fleet of ships of war. 

t a. in forms armado , armade. Obs. 

X333 M. Kyng in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 108 II. 46 The Turics 
Armado was before Coron. XS90 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 
140 Spaine . . sent whole Arttadoes of Carrects to be ballast 
at her nose. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Casads Comm. 56 Such 
huge armades, as appeareth by the sea fight with the man- 
timate cities of Gallia, xfiey Dammrr Voy.{i 799) 1. 97 When 
the Armado lyeth at PortabelL 
fi. in form armada. 

>999 Hakluyt Coy. II. 917 Tfieae ships be . . guarded with 
the Armada of the Portugal*. t8o8 Aolland Sue/on. Annot. 
ix The sumptuous Armada of A Aon is and Cleopatra was 
defaited. slop J. Barlow Columb. vil 347 The matcht ar- 
madas still the fight maintain. 18x3 Scott Ld. Isles v. xiii, 
South and by west the armada bore, 
t y. in form armata. Obs. 

188a T, Smith Observ. Constant, la Mine. Cur. (1708) III. 
46 I U puts to Sea with his Armata of Gallies. s 897 Phil. 
TVwim. XIX. 661 The great Defeat given the Turkish Armata 
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. . bjrjthsVeaedaxu. sysi CHAMaaaa CycL Supp n Armada 

2 . spec. The 'Invincible Armada' sent by Philip II 
of Spain against England in 1588. 

1588 D. Archdeacon 0 / the Armie u The forces of the 
Spanurds,thia their great Armado. siog Eng. Mourn. Garm. 
In Hark Mine. 11793* *05 The Spaniards, having their ar- 
matho ready. 184 x Milton Reform. tt.(i8«x 89 The proud 
Ship- wracks of the Spanish Armado. x88p Macaulay i title). 
The Armada. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. hr. 187 Within 
eighteen months after the death of Mary, the Armada was 
in the Channel. 

+ 8. A tingle large war-vetsel. Obs. 

186 Lane. L teuton. 11. 177 Vfiij armadoeaor greate shlppea* 
iwi Fuller Worthies 111. 84 He sunk and took nine Spanish 
ships, whereof one was an Armada of 6uo Tuniu 

4 . An armament generally. 

xtrB Morgan Algiers I. iv. 133 The mighty Armadas set 
on Foot by tha Saracen Khaliias. X837 Lytton Athens II. 
tax Nor was the naval unworthy of the land armada. 

H Amadi lla. Obs. Also -illo. [Sp., dim* of 
armada; like that erroneously with -o.j a. A 
small fleet of ships of war. b. A small war-vesael. 

1897 Dammbr Voy. (naoi I. 30 In company of xx Arma- 
dillos*. which are small Vessels of War. 1793 Chambers 
CycL Supp., Armadillo, in the Spanish America, denotes a 
squadron or men of war, to the number of six or eight. 

Armadillo (ajm&di le). Also 6-8 armadllUo, 
7 -illo, -lie, 7-8 -ill*, [a. Sp. armadillo, dim. of 
armado one armed L. ormolus, pa. pple. of ar- 
mor r— L. armors to Arm. The spellings -illio, 
-ilio, represented the bp. pronunciation ; armadile 
was perh. from Fr. As a 16th c. word, the plural 
is historically in oea, but -os is now usual.] 

1 . Name ol several s(iecies of burrowing animals 
(order Edentata), peculiar to South America; 
specially distinguiahed by the bony annour in 
which their whole body is encased, and by the 
habit of rolling themselves, when captured, into an 
impregnable ball, sheltered by this annour. 

1S77 F*amfton Joy/. Nrrtvsu. 71b, He is called the Arma- 
dillo, that is to sate a bcaste armed. 1994 Blundkvil Ex err. 
v. xil 355 The beaut Armadillio is found in the Reahne of 
Mexico. 0x8x8 Ralkigh ApoL 37 Tortoyses, Armadile*. 
1784 Watson Armadillo in Phil. Trans. L1V. 57 Called by 
naturalists the American Armadillo. 1781 Smellik Bnffon s 
Nat. Hist. (1785) V. 36a The armadillos, instead of hair, are 
covered . . with a solid crust. 18m Sir C. Bell Hand 51 
Ant-eaters, armadilloes and sloths have this bone (the 
clavicle]. 1868 Wood Homes without Hands L 4a All the 
Armadillos . . are mighty burrowers. 

2 . transf. A genus of small terrestrial Crustacea 
(order Isopodd), allied to the wood-louse ; so called 
after the preceding, because they have the power 
of rolling themselves into a ball, so as to expose 
nothing but the plates of the back. 

. 1847 Carfkntku Zool. 1 790. 1839 Wood Com. Ob/. Countr. 
iv. 63 Formerly the armadillo was used in medicine, being 
swallowed as a pill in its rolled up state. 

Armado, obs. variant of Armade. 

Armament (a-jm&ment). [ad. L. a r moment- 
um (in cl. 1 *. only in pl.) f f. armdre to Arm ; see 
-ment. Prob. after F. armement ( 16th c. in Littr^L] 

1 . A force military or (more usually) naval, 
equipped for war. Also fig. 

*<99 * -dttrei.l Brief ReL IV. 506 To . . make a report of 
whnt sea armaments ore making there. 17x8 Pore Iliad xx. 
153 To guard his life . . We, the great armament of heaven 
came down. x8u Carlylb Sart. Res. 111. v, That boundless 
Armament of Mechanise™ and Unbelievers threatening to 
strip us bare. x866 Kingsley Hereto, xvii. 907 William's 
whole armament had crossed the channel 

2 . M ilitary equipments, munitions of war : spec. 
the great guns on board a man-of-war. 

17*1 Bailey, Armament, a Store-house for Arms; alio 
the Arms and Provisions of a Navy. X740 Johnson Drake 
Wks. IV. 456 To view the ship, with the warlike armaments. 

T Echo 35 Oct. y/s Their armament will consist of 1 a guns. 

gen. Equipment or apparatus for resistance or 
action of any kind. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 91 How far 
above all modern armament is his prophylactic against his 
insubstantial fellow-lodger. [x88o N. Kerb in Met*. Temp. 
Jml. July ij3 Ergot and other obstetric armameuta.) 

4 . The process of equipping for purposes of war. 
x8n South ky Nelson it. (1854) 71 During the armament 
which was made upon occasion of the dispute concerning 
N ootka Sound. x8w H. F. Bourne Eng. Seamen 1 1 . 13 With 
the armament of the navy, Hawkins had not much to da 

h Armama-ntary. Obs. rare . [ad. L. armd 
mentdrium arsenal, f. armamentum : see prec. and 
-ary.] An armoury, an arsenal; transf (in L. 
form) a case of (surgical) apparatus. 

X731 in Bailey. 1733CH ambers CycL Sufp. a.v. A rmou err. 
There were fifteen Armamentaries, or repositories of arms, 
in the eastern empire. (1874 Root a Vis. Ear 171 The 
ordinary armamentarium of the surgeon.] 

Arman (a-jmin). Wbs. [Fr.] 'A confection for 
restoring appetite in horses? J. 

*839 in T. db Obey Combi. Horsrm. 66. 17 08 Phillips, 
Arman, a Confection for Horses, made of Honey of Roses, 
Crums of White Broad, Powder of Nutmegs and Cinna- 
mon, eta 

AnnaTian. [f. med.L. armdri-us - eustos mb - 
liothkm Du Cange (f. med.L. armdria : fee Abm aiy) 
+ -an.] See qnot. (App. never used in Eng.) 

1849 Chamk Jmi. No. 976, 939 Armarian, an officer fas 
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th» noBMtlc UbnrlM who had dwif* of Uw fcjoki a> pn. 

tAmaiioli Obs. [ad. L. armSHolum, dim. 
of arm&rium a storehouse, closet. The forms of- 
mariol. armoriol . follow jned.L. spellings* Cf. 
Ambry .1 A little closet or cabinet. 

*f »7 J* T. Smith Antia.Westm. so 4, is March (a6 Edw. 
IIIL.acertalnalmariole in Che Vestry for keeping the vest- 
mania in. /6rif. A certain armoriol within the Icing's chapel 
t JLTmary, -is. 0Ar. [ad. L. arm&rium 
* place for arms or tools (arma), chest, closet, 
ambry,’ used in med.L. (also in form armaria after 
It. and Fr.) e*p. for * bookcase, library.*] For the 
history of the word, see its eatant representative, 
AMBRY. Th; Inti rized armary is used by Wydif 
for 'library,' and occas in i**th c. as- Armoury. 

sjlS Wvci.ir Esnt iv. 15 Thou shalt find write in armories. 
itfLiuso Him. IV. 54 [TheJ White Tour, wherein is now 
the Ktnges Armory. U73S Hailey, Armory, a tower.) 
il Jkvma-ta. It. form of Armada, freq in 17th c. 
Arnuhtnro (fijmltiflj). fad. I- armStura ar- 
mour iperh. through 15 16th c. Fr. armature\ f. 
arm&t - ppl. stem of arm&re to Arm; see -urk. 
The same L. word coming down through OF. ar* 
ensure , is now Armour.] 

1 . Arms, armour, military accoutrement ; esp. de- 
fensive armour. 

1669 Gale Cri. Gentil-s 1. 11, v. 65 Man was the first who 
furnished armature. 1699 Phil. Trams. XXI. i6« Swords, 
Daggers, or the like sort of Armiture. 1890 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exert. (184a* 1 . 340 Take for example the armature of 
the Infantry . . Pay. clothing, food . . and armature with the 
common musquet. 1650 Blackie AUschyliu II. 043 Massy 
armature of shields. 

2 . fig. esp. in Theol. King. [Cf. Vulg. Eph. vi. 1 1 
Induite ar mat warn Dei ; Wyelif ' armure,’ Tin- 
dale ‘armoure.’] (The earliest use in Eng.) 

154a Becon f'athw. Prayer (1843) 144 Prayer is truly called 
a. . heavenly armature. 168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor . t 17561 
34 Not the armour of Achilles, but the Armature of St. PauL 
*863 Bushnkll l ’ tear. Satr. in. iii. • 1868 369 That armature 
of strength upon his feeling that enables him to inflict pain 
a ithout shrinking. 

+ 3 . Armed troops. (So in Lat.) Ohs. 

1809 Holland A mm. Marcell. xiv. xL 96 Captaine of the 
Armature \Armatmmrumt Tribunns J. 1769 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. I. 474 We mean no attacks either upon your battalion 
or light armature. 

4 . The art of protecting with armour, or with 
defensive materials. 

x6ix Guillim Hcraldrie iv. viii. *07 For by Armature we 
vnderstand not onely those things which appertaine to 
Military profession, but also those defensiue Sciences of 
Masonry and Carpentry and Metall works, 17BI Bailey, 
Armature, Armour; also Skill in Arms. 

5 . transf. Protective or defensive covering of 
animals or plants ; occas. apparatus of attack. 

x66a More Am fid. Ath. 11. viii. (17x91 64 His [a horse's] 
Hoofs are made so fit for.. that round armature of Iron. 
17x3 Durham Phys.- Theol. iv. xii. sat Some with Scales, 
some with Shells, and some with firm and stout Armature. 
x8x6 Keith Phys. Pot. II. 76 Armature, .to defend the plant 
against the attack of animals. 1861 Holme Moauin- fandom 
11. vii. iv. 353 Having its mouth provided with a corneous 
armature. 1874 Wood Nat. Hut. 631 Destroying them 
with the terrible armature called the tooth-ribbon. 

6. a Magnetism. A piece of soft iron placed in 
contact with the poles of a magnet, which preserves 
and increases the magnetic power ; or any arrange- 
ment which produces the same result. + b. EUctr . 
The coatings of tinfoil on the inside and outside 
of a Leyden jar \o6s. ; in Fr ). 

175a Johnson Rambl. No. 199 r 13 The efficacy of the 
magnet . . depends much upon its armature. 187s tr. Schel- 
len s Spectrum Anal, f ix. 33 And the magnet, becoming 
weaker, lets loose the armature. 

7 . Arch. * Iron bars or framing employed in the 
consolidation of a build. ng.* Parker Cone. Gloss. 
Arch. 1846. (So in Fr.) 

Armasrtne, variant of Ahmozxkn. 
Am-ohiiT. Also 7-8 armed-chair. [f. 
Arm sb. 1, Ahmko ppl. a.2j A chair with anus : 
see Arm sbA 9. 

1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Voy. Ivi. ex8 Born in Pallaquins or 
Arm-chairs. * 698 . l.ontf. (fas. mmdcccxlv/a The Com mi. s- 
sioners went to the two Armed Chain placed for them. 
1799-0 Southey Suum. xv. Wks. II. 97 Seated in thy great 
arnTd chair, c 1840 Elisa Cook, I love it, I love it. and 
who shall dare To chide me for loving that old arm-chair 7 
1878 Browning Poets of Croisic xcvii, Arm-chair moodiness. 

Arme, obs. spelling of Arm, Army. Harm 
A imed (omul, &jm6d\ ppl. a. 1 [f. Arm v. 1 ! 

X. lit. Furnished with arms or armour; fully 
equipped for war. In intensive fhr. 'Armed to 
the teeth.* In Armed demonstration , neutrality, 
it refers to the persons or power making the de- 
monstration or remaining neutral. 

x >97 R. Glouc. 386 |to knyjtes wel y armed wende hem out 
anon. 1979 Barbour Brace xl 96 Armyt clenly at fut and 
hand, r 14*9 Severn Sages (Pa 1417 Arm yd men by nyght 
than Rode* 1998 Sremu F. Q. l iL xe A faithless# Sara- 
xin, all armde to point. 1809 A me. Const. Eng. 37 Who 
had the armed Force of the Nation on his side; 1899 Land. 
Has. mmmeii/j Half Galleys and other Armed Boats. 1778 
Gibbon /Vr/.d F. 1 . 393 The caprice of an armed multitude. 
1790 BxarscN Nav. 4 MIL Mem. L 399 An aimed ship of 


demonstration 


tea guns. et8eg Foma Corr. 4a (1848) I. «4e Soda) decorum 
is a kind of armed noutvality. 1849 Cordrn SpOeehm le Is 
there any reason why we should be armed to the teeth. 
•884 Bramwrll an Mom. Star ia Jan., By 'armed,* 1 sup- 
pose it would be meant ordinarily that she had cannon, but 
if she had a fighting crew, muskets, pistols, powder, shot, 
cutlasses, and boarding appliances, she might be well said 
to be equipped for warlike pu r po s es, though not armed. 
1878 Green Short Hist. iii. 1 7. 130 An armed demonstration 
drove them in flight over sea. 

2. transf. and fig. a. Of persons : Furnished, 
fortified, provided, ready. 

cm89 Pilkinoton Wks. (x8ai) 444 A man forewarned Is 
half armed. 1988 Shake. L . L. L. 1. L aa If you are arm'd 
to doe, as swome to do. 1737 Pote Hor. Kptst. l L 94 He's 
armed without that's innocent within, star Carlyle Sari. 
Fes. l ix, A Defender of Property. . armed with the terrors 
of (he law. 

b. Of animals: Furnished with horns, teeth, etc., 
or protected by natural mail. 

>998 Shako, x Hen. /K. 111. ii. xoa The Lyons armed laws*. 
1603 — Macb. 111. iv. xoi The arm'd Rhinoceros, or th' Hircan 
Tiger. 1809 G. Shaw Zooi. IV. 373 Armed Chmtodon . . 
Native of the Indian seas. 1899 Owen Class if. Marnm. 78 
Formidably armed jaws. 

0 . Of plants : Furnished with thorns, prickles, etc. 

1879 Buckland Log-Bk. 45 A seed literally armed with 
formidable claws. 

d. Of things; Furnished, plated, cased, tipped, 
with anything that gives strength or efficiency, or 
fits for a purpose. Armed eye : one piovidcd with 
a magnifying glass. 

>998 Barret fheor. Warret 1. 1. 4 The strength of the 
Battaile is the armed Pike. 1999 Shaks. Hen. V, j V . vii. 83 
Wounded steeds . . Yerke out their armed heeles at their 
dead masters. 17x1 Porn Rape Lock 11. xao Tho* stiff with 
hoops, and armed with ribs or whale. 1818 Colrridoe Lay 
Serm. 3x0 The fixed stars, which appear of the same sise to 
the naked as to the armed eye. 1893 De Quincey Sf. MiL 
Hum 66. xa With her armed finger (ay, by the way, I forgot 
the thimble). 1898 J. Mansfield in Merc. Mar. MagTV. 
ao The armed lead would have shown him that . . he was de- 
viating from his . . course. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. a6x 
The lead is armed, that Is to say, the bottom or the weight 
. . is covered with tallow. 

8 . Of a magnet : Furnished with an armature. 

1884 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 176 We took a very good 
arm'd Loadstone. 1730 Savkry in Phil. Trams. XXXVI. 309 
That an armed Loadstone can lift more. 1831 Brewster 
Optics x. 9j An armed natural loadstone. 

4 . Adorned with heraldic devices ; blazoned. 

c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 183 Tombes . . Of armed© alabaustre. 

5 . Her. Having the claws or talons painted of a 
different tincture from that of the adjoining parts, j 
Also , represented with claws, teeth, horns, etc. 


the Bill and Claws. 1883 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 959 Armed, as 
Heraulds cant, and langued. Or, as the Vulgar say, sharp 
fanged. 1763 Brit. Mag. I V. 938 An eagle . . sable, armed 
andmembered, or. x866Cubsans Gram. Heraldry 09 A lion 
is armed of its teeth and claws, and 1 langued ' of its tongue. 

Armed, ppl. a* [f. Arm sb\ + -bd 2 ] Having 
arms ; fitted with arms. (Chiefly in comb., os long- 
armed : and in armcd-chair : see Ahm-chair.) 

a i8>5 Beaum. & Ft., (in Webster) Her shoulders broad and 
long, armed long and round. 179X Cowpkr Iliad v. 896 
Juno the white-arm'd. 1878 Guknky Crystatleg . 97 An 
equal-armed cross. 

Armee, obs. spelling of Army. 

Armelin, var. Ekmkltn, Obs. : see Ebmink. 
t Armeniao, a. Obs. [ad. L. Armeniacus , 
Gr/Apfsiuiambt : see next and -Ac.] Armenian. In 
bole artnettiac, corrupted to bole ammoniac : see 
next, and cf. Ammoniac. 

*533 Klyot Cast. Heltk (1541' 87 Base redde, lyke to bole 
armcnac. 1883 Pkttus Flsta Mm. 11. 6, I find these words 
of kin . . via Aniuniack, Armcnick, and Armontack. 

Armenian (ojmPni&n), a. and sb. £f. L. Ar- 
menia , Gr. ‘Appevia, a country east of Asia Mirror.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Armenia or the 
Armenians. Armenian bole : a pale red-coloured 
earth from Armenia, used medicinally, and in the 
composition of tooth-powders. Armenian stone : 
a blue carbonate of copper, formerly administered 
os an aperient and as a remedy for epilepsy. 

[xflas Burton A mat. Mel. il iv. 1. Iv, I.api* Laxuli and Ar- 
menus because they purge.] 1707 31 Chambers Cyct., Ar- 
menian bole is . . prescribed internally against diarrhoeas. 
1887 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. 97 The great Armenian 
Convent at Venice. 

B. sb. a. A native of Armenia, b. An adherent 
of the Armenian Church, one of the oriental Chris- 
tian communities. 

1998 Orkenwsy Tacitus Ann. xut. viii, The Armenians 
befng doubt Aill, and falthfull to neither side. 1873 Scrivkneb 
Text Hew Test. 106 The Armeiiiiuis of the orthodox faith. 

t Aramutal, a. Obsr 0 [ad. L. armentdl-is, 
f. arment-um herd of cattle.] ' Of or belonging 
to a drove or herd.' Bailey 1731. 
t Amittto'N. « . Obs.- 0 f ad. I*, armentdsus : 
see Armental and -oaa.] ' Full of great cattle, 
abounding with herds or beasts.* Bailey 1731, 
Arm mst (fi'imai). [f. Arm vJ 4* -rbL Cf. OF. 
armeor, -eur . ] One who arms. 

x8xx Cotob., A rmatemr. An A riser, a provider of aretes 
or weapon*. 


Armor. -or, -r, obs. ff . Armour, - sa, -t, Armory. 
Armanne, obs. form of Abmosum. 

Armat (X'im8t). [a. F. armet, also In OF. 

armette, dim. of arme T A kind of helmet intro- 
duced about the middle of the 15th centuty, In 
place of the basinet It consisted of a globular 
iron cap, spreading out with a large hollowed 
projection over the book of the neck, and protected 
In front by the visor, beaver, and gorget (BoutelL) 
1907 Juste* May* June 87 in Hast B.AjMim They 
spared not con, annyt, nor yet vambrace. imKcuNMua 
Chnm. HI. 833/x Fount headpieces called Rrittltaa. ifR8 
Southey Joan of Are Wks. IX/ 179 Smote (Mi his neck, Ms 
neck Un fenced, lor he in haste aroused had cast Anamwcon. 

Armat, obs. form of Hirmit. 

Armeura, Armay(a, obs. IT. Armour, Army. 
Armfbl (iMmful). [f. Arm sb. 1 + -ful.] As 
much as can be held in both mime (or in one) ; 
hence , a large quantity, a 'heap.* 

*878 J* Stuibes Gaping Gulf Cv^J, By armefob lading 
f money )out of theexenequer. cxSij R owlands MoreKnaue* 
ad, 1 like a handfUll of old loue and true. Better then these 
whole armeAtl* of your new. e lyao M aa. Centlivrb Wonder 
1. i, Thou shalt have an armful of flesh and blood. 18U4 
Galt Retkelan 1. 1. xiiL M3 Followed by the nurse with an 
armful of »|> p * t li 

Arm-gaunt, -great : see Arm sbA IIL 
Amhola. [f. Ahm j8J] 

1. An arm -pit arch, or Obs. 

1391 Chauceb AstroL l lex. 13 Gemini (hath] thyn arm- 
holes and thin armea. 1939 Covbrdalr Jer. xxxvilL xa Put 
these ragges and doutes voder thine arme holes. «8aa 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. U. iv. tx6$i) 968 [They] will wade up 
to the Armholes. 1896 Bn Patrick Comm. Exod. xxtx, The 
Girdle . . about him under the Arm-holes. 
fig. 1869 Comk.Mar. «B Mr. Rusk in has been rightly praised 
for applying such a Laid yet true metaphor as ' arm-holes' 
to those pits which are scooped under the branches at the 
point where they leave the tree. 

2. The similar cavity in other animals, e# behind 
the fore-legs of a horse, arch, or Obs. 

1807 TorsHLL Four-/. Beasts jo^The hone . . will be very 
hollow in the brisket towards the anne-holes. 1815 Crooks 
Body oj Man 76 Where it toucheth the arme-holes, it be- 
uommeth in dogs and Apes very fleshy. 

8. The hole in a garment through which the arm 
is put. 

X779 in Ash. 1835 Miss Kemble Rec. Later Life I. 18 
Tight waistbands, tight armholes and tight bodices. 1869 
Trollope Belton Est. v. 57 With his thumbs fixed into the 
armholes of his waistcoat. 

Annie, obs. form of Army. 

Armiftd (fi imid), a. rare- 1 , [fi Army sb .] 
F orming an army, army-like. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxxiu. (1848) 358, I bear the armlcd 
torrent of their wings, Hitherward streaming, 
t Armi'fbroUM, a. [f. L. armifer bearing 
arms, warlike 4 - -ouh.] Bearing arms or weapons. 
s8gfi in Blount Glossogr. 

Armigur (kMmi|ditu). [a L. armiger bearing 
arms, ait armour-bearer ; in med.L. a squire.] Aa 
esquire ; orig. one who attended a knight to bear 
his shield, etc.; in later usage, one entitled to 
bear heraldic arms. 

[1998 Shaks. Merry W. 1. L 10 A Gentleman borne . . who 
writes himxclfe Armignv.l 178a H. Walpole rertuds 
A need. Faint. (1786) V. 1 1 1 Carcw Reynell, armiger. c 1840 
1 )k Qui ncky A utobiog. Sh. ii. Wlu. II. 99 Entitled to proclaim 
himself an Armiger ; which ia the newest . . mode of saying 
that one is privileged to bear arms in a sense intelligible 
only to the Heralds College. 1860 Blackmork Loma Deeme 
xiii 74 He . . could buy up half tne county armigera. 
Armlgeral, a. nonce-wd . [f. prec.4- -alK] 

Of the character of a squire ; of squires. 

>808 Svu. Smith Mem. It Lett. (1855) II. si In armlgeral, 
priestly, and swine-feeding society. i8bi — Whs. 1859 1. 
394/a A live artnigeral spring gun would distinguish an acci- 
dental trespasser from a real poacher. 

Anoigerou (ajmi d^eros), a. [f. L. armiger 
4- -ouB.l Entitled to (tear (heraldic) arms. 

1731 in Bailey, a 1898 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 49 
1'hcy belonged to the armigerotis part of the population, 
and were entitled to write themselves Esquire. 

Arndl (fi imil). Also 5-6 ormUle, -yllo, 7-8 
-IIL [partly a. OF. armille L. armilla \ partly 
a more recent adaptation of armilla .] 

1. A bracelet ; « Armim.a i. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xiv, The Armilles hangyng 
on their lyfte sides. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 68/4 The dyadems 
fro his heed and the ariuylle fro hys arme. 

2. One of the insignia of royalty, put on at the 
coronation. Cf. Armilla a. 

1489 Corm. Hen. Vt! in Rutl. Papers 18 The king, .shatt 
take armyll of the Cardinall . . and u is to wete that armyll 
is made in maner of a stole wovyn with gold and set with 
stones. 178s Brit. Mag. II. 503 His majesty was then in- 
vested with the armill, the purple robe or imperial pall, and 
orb. 1847 Maskkli. Mom. Rif. III. >8. X849 Rocs Ch. of 
Fathers 1. v. 436 The armll, or bracelet, was looked upon 
by the Anglo-Saxons as one among the badges of royalty. 

B. m Armilla 4. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 1. 111. iv. 1 3 Eratosthenes 
is said to have obtained, from the munificence of Ptolemy 
Eueigetes, two Armilsor instruments compounded of circles, 
which wen placed in the portico at Alexandria. 1876 Mea. 
Whitney Sights 4 Ins. II. xiv. 441 A marble gnomon and 
two bronse armils . . for noting tne lines of light. 

4 4, Armll Bohoro — Armillary Sphere. Obs. 


Whitney Sights 4 Ins. II. xiv. 441 A marble gnomon a 
two bronse nrmils . . for noting tne lines of light. 

1 4. Armll Sphere — Armillary Sphere. Obs. 



AJMKLLBA. 


AJtKOXAJVCTr. 


g|8 Rscopoa Cast. Kaerud. 54, ^Uikr an AmyU«\or 1 
Kings sphere, then absolutely a yphmr. zdsi Uuilum 1 
Heraldry tu. it 85 Whether'. . a dblide at Armftl sphere, 

H AttuIXlu (kimi'U). [U ; -bracelet, hoop ; f. 
stratus shoulder.] 

i A bracket ; mw cap. id Archmblogy. 
ipi'PdLLira, Armiltmt a Bracelet in' J 4 wS worn on the 
Asm or Wrist. ins in Baclev- m»<aig pTeaaau Car. 
Lit 11864/ apx/ji They had on ihair fed ana. an.eruuila, an 
Iron ring. 1834 Pinny CycL II. 364 The wearing of thO 
Armil Id, or bracelet, an an ornament* m of very High antiquity, 
iflgi D. WtLaoM Peek. Ann. <il6j> I. tti 8x An armtfls or 
ring of cannal cuaL itfo Weight Uric**. viL 084 Btoom 
arailb . . of large dlwtndow 

2 . ‘One of the Coronation Garment*/ Bailey 1721. 

3 . 'An Iron-King, lloop, or Brace, in which the 
Coi)ggona of a. Wheel move.* Phillips 1706. 

4 h An ancient astronomical instrument, consisting 
of a circular hoop fixed in the plane of the equator 
{Equinoctial Armilla), sometimes crossed at right 
angles by another Axed in the plane of the meridian 
(1 Solstitial Armilla). The shiidows cast on the 
concave Surfaces of these indicated the recurrence 
of the equinoxes and solstices. 

■ *3*7 Encycl. Brit. 11 . Wi Those ^ll«i or spheres, 
which Hipparchus and Ptolemy . . employed. 1810 Vinck 
A strum, xxiv. mi The armilla, or hoop representing the 
ecliptic. al|4 tf. 1C. 55 . Hist . A siren. vi. 39/1 The construe* 
lion of the astrol.ibium . . was rather Mure complicated than 
that of the solstitial or equatorial anmJbe. 

+*. A ring or aureola. Obs. \ 

1737 G. Smith Car. Rshtti L iv. $50 Incircled with an 
Arouila or Ring of Light 

tfl The annular ligament of the wrist. (Perhaps 
not in Eng.) Obs. 

.[sips Balaam Ckirurg. v. i, Armilla memWanosa man us.] 
1701 in Bailey. etc 

+ Ami'llav, a. and sb. Obs. [see next.] A. 
adj. ‘Of or like a hoop or ring? Bailey 1731. 
B. sb. Armillary Circle or Sphere. 

1603 Sia C. HrrrtOM Jud. Astro), hr. 143, I hone taken the 
right aecentioiis of certaiae fixed Maim . . by anotiicr Cairo 
Analllara. 

AmtllUay (fljfnil&ri, ajmilftri), a. and sb. 
[mod. f. L. armilla ; cC Fr. armitldire. Bailey and 
Chamliers cite a mod.L. armilldris. ' See -ary,] 

A- adj. Of or pertaining to bracelets or hoops. 
Armillary Sphere : a skeleton celestial globe or 
sphere, consisting merely of metal rings or hoops 
representing the equator, ecliptic, tropics, arctic 
and antarctic circles* and colurfct, revolving on an 
axis, within a wooden horizon. 

.1664 Power Ex/. fkilps. in. 169 All the Circles of the 
Anninary Sphaert. 1703I 11 a** is Deocr. GMss 1 J.) That 
sphere is called an armiuary sphere, because it appear* in 
(he form of several circular rings, tm EntycL Brit . II. 
4so/n An armsIUry astrolabe, like that which bad been used 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, ilri Kuav ft Sr. Entomot. 
U843) 1 L *07 Never had any armillary spherq so many tones, 
ilri Mas. Browning A nr. Leigh vm. sb Her ‘quadrant and 
armillary dials. 

B. sb. « Armilla 4. 

.*•4* Brewster Martyrs Sc. u. 1 L (18156) 103 Equatorial 
armtllnries. 

A-rmilUfd, «■ rat e * °. [f. L. armilliit-us + 

«ux] * Wearing bracelets.' Cockeram 1623; whence 
In Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
t Anaillftt, irmilpt. Obs. [a. OF. ar millet, 
dim. of arnulle.] A small bracelet. 

1698 Blount O'fenjfi*., Armilet [aits A rmilUt\ 

Armine, obs. form of Ermimk. 

1 + ATming, Also 1-2 oarming, 2*3 arming. 

7 armine; the Identity of the last is doubtful. 
(OK. ; f. farm, Arm a., poor : see -inn.] A poor or 
miserable creature. Rarely alt rib. 
c 1000 Ai.mc Horn. (Sweet Reader 8u* y e sind carmingas 

E ewordcne. c \vt% Lamb. Hem. 4s To puicn her wihuinen 
s carmine suulen. c taoo Trim Cell. Hem. 6r Makede 
im. . erming her he was er king, 1609 Lon it. Prodigal xaa 
Cl here God, so young an armine 1 Fie. Armine, sweetheart, 

I know not what you mean by that, but 1 am almost a beggar. 
Arming jmig>, vbt. sb. [f. Arm v. 1 + -iko *.] 

1 . The action or process of furnishing (oneself or 
others] with auua or armour; t cotter, arms* armour 
{obs.). 

1375 Rarmhik times vil 918 Na war the armync that he 
had, He had beyn dcd. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Tk*pas 136 
For to telle tales Anoon in myn armynge. f 1490 Lonki.ich 
Grail xiv.240 Ne non point of al his arineng. 1998 Barret 
Theor. Warns iv. t. tao If is arming b the proper arming 
of a Captuine. i6*6 Markham SotUdiert Gram. iL 13 Hts 
bflice extendeth . . 10 the well arming, oideriug ana dis- 
posing of liodie*. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii, The 
arming was now universal. 

t b. esp. quasi-4^'. in attrib. uses : * Forming port 
of arms or armour, used in military accoutrement ; 
as in arming-dagger, - gauntlet , -girdle, -nail, -sword, 
•tusk ; arming-paints, ends of strong twine used 
to fasten together the plates of mail at the joints 
of the arms and legs. Obs. 

147s Si* J. Paxton In Lett. 69a 111 . 40 And 1 gaffe hym a 
flayr armyng tworde. 1481-90 Howard House A . She. 383 
For Ur. on armyngnayle of on sorte, fid a ifn Agintenrt 
74 in Hod. E. A A if. 96 Sueres and tiylVes . . And armynge 
dagere. tuff Hahmos Kngt. 1. it. xxiv. 359 An- arming 
girdle, harnessed with pore gold. 1998 Fuwot Baltee, a 


bftfc*«w^w«n?dngfirdk. *e% Kmnm Jttst. Turkoe 
(rig*)*?* Wuhjbeir fences and analog sword*. sfisiCortML, 
mwttem . .an arming gantlet, that machas op qliaoef to 
gMWW. sb 97 Divmm Vir*. Georg, m. s^bebibUed 
WMf^.New rands hts arming Tasks. 186a Kasbuolt 
Cmume 543 IPalattasJ are secured to the plau beneath by 
MBhf jwiats. 

ft Any apparatus or structure intended for de- 


S43A Thereupon also the arming might be set much more 
jMdie.than upoa ante other mould. 16*7 Smith Soasstan'e 
O m n . «IL.y Hu., top arming*., ia a long red cloth. *7x1 
Ckaxwh CycL, Armings., red dot lies, hung about tna 
outakltsof the ship's upper works, fore and aft, 1867 Smyth 
Sailerfs IVerd-bh.. Top-armings , hammocks stowed inside 
the rigging for the protection of riflemen. 

, A The equipment or completion of anything with 
that which gives it strength or efficiency, or fits it 
for a: purpose, comer. The completing part thus 
famished. In various spec, uses, as : the tallow at 
the bottom of a sounding-lead ; the armature of a 
magnet. Often attrib. 

sflge Hvlort, Armynge caarde of a nette, Plage. 1981 
Snjpgnr Seneca’s Trag., Hippol. 56 b. Some with the arming 
coarde by penscll paynted red . . shall make tlie Beastes 
adrod. im Barret The or. Wa, res iv. iv. 113 Neither that 
ame Pike do want his head, cheekes, or arming. 1801 Shako. 
All's Wett iv. tii. 79 To the tall arming of the veride. 1893 
Walton Antler iso Carrying your arming wyer along hns 
hack. 1731 Cray in Phil. Trans. XXXV II. 39 A small key 
hung by one of its la loadstone’s] arming 1 rons. 1778 Dal- 
rympl,k ibid. LXVl 1 1 . 396 There was the mark of rock on the 
arming of the lead. 1895 Which cord in Arc knot. 7 ml. X. 48 
The lines qt the lead-work, pr arming, which held the glass. 


The lines pf the lead-work, pr arming, which held the glass. 
1887 F- Francis Angling iv. (1880) 118 A bait thus put on . . 
shows enough arming . . to hook any fuh. 187s BEDroRb 
Sailor's Pocket BA. v. 153 The necessary tallow for arming. 

4 . The action of furnishing with heraldic devices; 
f corner, heraldic arms (obs.). Attrib .. as in armlng- 
preas, a bookbinder's, machine used in stamping 
and lettering tbe covers of liooks. 

1598 Marston Pigmalitm * s Im. i. 140 Oh golden lerkin I 
Royall arming coate I s8ss Braum. ft Fu A m/. Pestle 1. 51, 
1 must bcncaJc my Shield and arming Pestle. 18*7 Drayton 
AgiHconri etc. 14 Or by the difference of their Armings 
knowne. Or by their Colours. 1879 Urk Diet. Arts I. 49a 
'Hie upper bed of an arming press. 

▲ rating, vbl. sb* [f. Arm + -INOI ] Carry- 
ing in arms ; attrib . for carrying in arms. Cf. 
walking-stick, drinking water . 

a 1898 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton v. i, If you can translate 
yourself into s lady's arming puppy, there you might lick 
sweet lips. 

Arming (fl imi^ , fpl. a. [f. Arm n.i 4 -tnu 2 .] 
That arms ; that furnishes armour or defence. 

1873 Penn Chr. Quaker iv. 330 That Light. . Is a Searching, 
ExpellmK, Powerful and Arming Light, against Darkness, 
Anainiftn (ajmi'nUuO, a. and sb. [f. A r mini us, 
Latinized form of the surname Harmcnsen .1 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following tnc doc- 
trine of, James Ar mini us or Harmenscn, a Dutch 
ftotestant theologian, who put forth views opposed 
to those, of Calvin, especially on predestination. 
Arminius died in 1600; in io&8-ij> his doctrine* 
were condemned by the synod of Dort ; but they 
t»pread rapidly, anti were embraced, in whole or 
part, by large sections of the Reformed Churches. 

1818 tr. Bamevelds A}el. H. The point in question is not 
concerning the Arminian Religion, but Romish Poperie. 
1874 Hickman Hist. Quinpuart. 133 Before Bishop Laud 
ruled . . those who embraced the Opinions since called Ar- 
minian, were indeed out of the way to preferment. 1893 
Marsdkn Early Puritans 99 The Calvininitc and Arminian 
controversy. 

B. sb. An adherent of the doctrine of Armhiiusv 

1818 tr. Bametffld's A}ol. D, Winbergen is principall of 

the PeWectists, and you of the Arminians. 1873 b ItLTON 
True Retig. 7 The Arminian ..is condemn'd for setting up 
free will against free gracd c 1780 Wmixy U'hs. 1B79 X. 
360‘The Arminians believe, It [predestination) is conditional ; 
the Calvinists, that it is absolute. 183a Penny Cyct. 1 1 . 365 
The Wesleyan Methodists call themselves Arminians, and 
their Magazine appeared fonpcrly under the title of the 
Arminian Marasine. 

t Arlflilliftlllflhi a. Obs. rare. - AMINTaf. 
a 1700 in Somers Tracts V. 17 They have . * suffered to be 
primed ell annmianish, popish, vain books. 

Armlmiftnlfm. rf. Arminian + -1«M.] At* 
minion doctrines, or adnerence to them. 

s8i8 tr. Bameivlits Abel. Ded. A iij, Already wholy bent 
to Anuiuiuiuame. 1817 Jesuit in Rushw. Hist. Cell. 

(1659) 1 . 475 That Soveraign Drug Armlnianism, which we 
hope will purge the Protestants from their Heresie. 1874 
Hickman Hist. Quinpuart. 997 He . . confirmed himself in 
his debaHchednets, by his Arminian ism. ilaa Syd. Smith 
Wks. 1867 1 L 5 The Articles of. Religion are older than Ar- 
minianlsm, to nomine. 

Arai'Biiaia», v. [f. Armifuk + -ize.] a. 
trams. To make Arminian. b. intr. To teach 
Arminianism. AiMliftriiriiy -ixiiig, ppl. a. 
Anaftla&iMt, one who teadnea or promotes 
ArminitnUm. 

1837 Gillum* Estg. Pep. Cerem. Ep. AUiU Many, .who 
are cither Popish and Araunianiud .. dr silly Ignorant*. 
1894 Hickman Hist. Qu inpuart . 185 Some of our Artaitilan- 
bing English Writers. 1890 Christ Mxaitedb >06 Antiaona 
leans on the contrary side, and Arntinianiseth, 1898 Ibid. 
De«L A iij, This will not go down with Arminianuem rigfi 


Cma Script. Juetifi Jstrai B, l have no Artnkrinairing 
Pripcipleaor Desigft . 

tody>8B88. rare-*. [o<l. l^armipofentin, 
n. of quality i. armipolemt-cm i see next.] 'J’liis- 
•once al arms.' Bailey 173 1. 

JLrttipOtmt (Ojmi paftftit), a. [ad. L. trrmi* 
potent-cm, f. armes arms + Patens, * tentem powerful ] 
Mighty to arms: origintuly an epirhet of Mari. 

fl|M Chaucer JCdts. P. 1,194 .Thor stood the tempul of 
Mob armypotent. 1913 Douglas ASueis vi. xiv. 83 And of 
Achilla armypotent ofturing. Z800 Fairfax Tam UL Ixx, 
Our God the Lord ArmipotcnL a 1717 Parnell Poet. Wks. 


natives bow to her armipotent sceptre. 

An&ifOIUUlt, a. rare- 0 . [f. L. arena Arms + 
sendnt-em Bonding ; cf. next.} ' Rustling with 
armour/ Ash 1775. 

Ami* 80 ft 0 U 9 a. ran - °. [f. L. armisov-us 
(£ arma arms + sonus -sounding) + -ou«.] * Mould- 
ing or rustling with arms or armour.' Bailey 1731. 
JbmiltiOf ifljmistis). [ad. mod .L. armistitium, 
f. L. arma arms + •stitium stopping, f. sisttre, -stib 
um, to stop, as in interstitium, just ilium, sSUti • 
tium. Cf. also K. armistice : tee quot ] 

[1884 Gouldman DAL, Armistitium .. a cexsaiion from 
arms for a time, a short truce. 1888 Minus Fr. Diet ., Ar- 
mistice [marked t as * not current in any »iyleT 1899 7 rcaty 
ef Carlotoits tin Kycaut Hist. 'Turks III. 57a Durst anui- 
Mitium hoccc.J 

1. A cessation from arms ; a abort truce. 

*707 in Gloss. Angt. Nova. 17*7 9 % in Chamrkrs Cyd., 
Armistitium. _ a 1733 North Exam. iiLvi. P64 Much of which 
Time was Armistice or Cessation, when all the Parties, instead 
uf fighting, fell to intriguing. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. 

1 Us/. X. 443, 1 do not think that the Kussiannand I*ru*uuii* 
can agree to the armistice without Mibmittlng entirely. 

2 . fig. A cessation from hostile proceedings. 

t*z Br rurtkr Martyrs Sc. v. 1 18561 6d The leader of the 

philosophic band had broken the mo»t roIciuu armistice 
with the Inquisition. 

Armit, -age, obs. fo ms of Hiwmit, -agc. 
iTmleil. aA [f. Arm sbA + -lkss.] W ithout 
arm or branch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Menkes T. 913 And *augh an bond armies, 
that wroot ful f«*L 1596 R. Minchk] Dietia (1877) 74 The 
cracen tops of armele-ue Trees. 1899 Lewkn Pays. Cent. 
Lift II. xiL 389 Progenitors of armless and legless babies. 

Armless t&jmhs), a* [f. Arm sb.+ + -i.knn.] 
Without weapons of offence or defence, unarmed. 

a 1819 BeaUm. ft Fu Q. of Corinth iv. iiL tT.> Integrity 
thus armless seeks her foes. 1881 Morgan S/A. Gentry 1. 
vi. 87 We shall find them all armed but the armless Hind. 
1870 Spurgeon Treat. Demid Pa. xjtxvii. 17 Toothless mulke, 
armless malevolence ! 

Amulet (a jmlct). [f. Arm sb* + -let. Cf. 
OKr. bracelet in first three senses.] 

1 . An ornament or band worn round the aim. 
(Sometimes distinguished fiom bracelet, which im 
worn only at the wrist.) 

1939 Coverimle Ecclus. xxl at Lcmynge is vnto a wysc 
mail . . like an armlett vpon his right armc. 1848 Herrick 
Hetj/er. 1 . 93 Working. .Of soft and' dainty inuiden-hairc, A 
curious Annclct. 1899 Tennyson Elaine 1 177 An armlet fur 
the roundest anu on earth. 1879 Macllak Celts u. 13 They 
wear . . bracelets and armlets. 

2 . A small inlet ol the sea or branch of a river, 

sagl Lklani> Him. II. 31, I markid diverse anneleite* 

brekinc out of the a Strcames. 1577 Holinsiied Descr. Brit. 
xii. 55/1 The water oeparateth it selfe into two armelet*. 
1884 Vamrehy 7 rav. Ceutr. Asia 149 In the main stream it 
was well enough, but in the armleu at the side we settled 
every ten paces on the sand. 

3 . A piece of armour for the arm. 

1708 in Phiixips. 

f A*nUlioh v a. Obs. Forms : 1 eormlic. 2 
ermlio, 3 arm-, armlioh. Tf. Arm a. + dun 
OK. lie : see-LY 1 .] Miserable, pitiable. 

a zooo Booth. Motr. xix. 98 Dec is cannlicost ealra hi 11 **- 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 115 benne bit hit ermlic, jif he bio un- 
rilitwiK. sees Lay. 593 His broker west in anuliche benden. 
Ibid. 90798 He ends wa rede wih aermliche stcfonc. 
t AmliolftCp adv. Obs. Forms: 1 eaimlioe, 

2 erm*, 3 ormliohe. ff. Arm a. + dichs s— OK. 
dice : see -LY^.] Miserably. 

rflSa K. Alfred Bstda v. xiiL (Bosw.) He was eermlice 
hexwicen. f 1179 Lasnb. Hem. 17 He wex ipinct enuiliche 
to defle. c 1930 Ancr. R, 398 Hu eruedliche [v.r. armliclicj 
he arisefl bet under wune of sunne hauefl ilcicn lunge. 

II Armoire (ar,mwar). [a. Fr. armoirt. re- 
fashioned from OFr. aumoire, found by the si/e 
of aumaire, almaire, earlier armarie, ad. L arma- 
rium : see Ambrt .1 A cupboard ; an ambry. 

I97S Wilts h lav. N. Count. (1835) 361 11 pwld chyles 
ij«, vj d... lj armoires J/. its} Ruitkr Fonthitt 3s Article* 
ef virtu Which fill the open armoirec 1836 MahXyat Midsh. 
Easy ex xii, Loading the kuidiiig-pbue with anngirc* and 
chests of drawers. 

Arznoirie, obs. form of Armory. 

Aratoioin, obs. fonn of Armozkkn. 
Amomanoy (& jmo,m»:nai). [ad. xned.L. 
qrmomantia, f. annus shoulder; see -Uaivoy.] 
* Divination by the shoulders of beasts.* ' Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

Armonlao, obs. form of Ammoniac. 



ArmonloaJ, •sdfl^ -ay, obe. forma of Haim-. 
▲rmdr^ Ariaprpr, obi. form of AMmour, *u. 
tAflloiriQli Herb, 0 h> [a. OF. armoraeoe, 
ad. L. armoraeea, -iVi.J Horse-radish. 

c %gpm Pulled. on Hush. iv. 163 New holyhocke n nva and 
armovaoB Or arbbrace that wilda raves are. 

Armoxiftf (ajmSeriai), a. and sb. [{. Adkort 
4 * -al. Of. mod.Fr. armorial A 
A mjf. Tertaintng to. heraldic arms. 

JfWfTy”* BurjAbPtCrmt 993 An olde armorial! book*. 
*% * 7 * *79 Sovereign Ens\gns Armorial of the 

King of Grant Britain. 1809 Southey So L Lott, (1856) I. 
”4i * often found my armorial vocabulary scant. 18*7 
Bucblb CitrtfU . I. in. «6e la tba twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented. 

B. jfi. A book containing coats of arms. 

*788 CMAMaaas CycLSupp.%.\.. In this sense we meet with 
t he Trench Araorud, the Spanish Armorial, rstao title) 
An Armorial of the Extinct and Dormant Peerage of England, 
II Amorim (azrop* rjk*). [L] Name of the 
north-western part of Gaul, now called Bretagne 
or Brittany. Armoiio a. f of Armorica or its }>eoplc, 
absoU its language. Armorioan a. - Armorie, 
sb. on inhabit mt of Armorica. 

_ * Chaucer Fraukl. T. 1 In "Armorike that deped is 
Bretaigne. 1753 Chamirrs CjrcL Suj %p. s.v.. The name 
Armonca was antiently given to all the northern and weatem 
1 of GauL 1667 Milton P. L. i. 58s Begirt with British 
and Armonc Knight*, ini Cham Baas CycL Supp., The 
*Armorm is a dialect of theWelch. 1480 Caxton Ckrm. 
Rmg, xlix. 33, 1 will that this lond *Armorican be callyd lytel 
britayiL <1645 Howell Lott A 1650) II. 78 The *Armorican* 
or l J[ ,e inhabitants of Britany. 187s Whitney Lift Lang, 
x. 183 The "Armorican. .so nearly allied to the Cornish. 

Armoried &jm6rid),//>/.a. [f. armory + -kd 2 .] 
Decked with annorial bearings or escutcheons. 

1866 Poll Mall G. 33 Oct. 9 Its plumed and armouried 
hearse. 

Armorlol, var. Arkariol, Obs., a little cabinet. 
Armorirt (aumSrist). [f. A kSioRY + -1ST ; cf. 
F. armoriste .] One who is skilled in heraldry, or 
iii blazoning coats of arms. 

■586 FkrnS Plat. Gtntrit Ded., The professed Amorists, 
idee Segar Mil. 4 Civ. Honour Ded., A subiect proper to 
Armorists, and men of my profession. i868Cussans Handbk. 
nor. ik 47 Thus it is commonly written by English Amorists. 

Armory 1 (fiura6ri). Forms : 5 (Caxton) ar- 
raoirie, -oyrye, 5— f» -orye, -orie, 6 -ery, 5- 
armory, 6- armoury, [a. OF. armoitrie, ar - 
moirie, f. armour , or armoieor , -oyeur, a blazoner, 
f. armour, - over , to blazon * It. armeggidrt, a 
Romanic vb. f. anna arms. See also Armoury.] 

1 . The science of blazoning arms, heraldry. 

1487 Caxton Paytts of A rmes iv. xvil, Of the armolrie.. 
white that inen calle in armovrye siluer . . Btak that men 
in armoyric sable. 1386 /. Hookicr CriraLL lrel. it in 
HyLtuk. II. 15a lit histones and armories. s6xs Guuxim 
Heraldry 1. 1. 5 Annory is an Art rightly prescribing the 
true knowledge and use or Armen. x6gi J.C. Poems 9 Met- 
l.d on Mcttal » til Armorie. 166a J. Bakgbave Pope A Lx. 
I// 118671 tsS The king learned armory, geograplty, and 
history. 1868 Cussans Handbk. Her. i. at Anterior to the 
period in which a system of Armory Was established. 

2 . Armorial bearings, * arms', arch . 

a 1500 Agincourt iso in Hazl. K. P. P. If. 98 Full well 
hroydered with armoiy gaye. 1389 Puttbnnam Pug. Poetic 
374 The Lion being her owne noble armory. 1611 Steed 
Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. xi, *16331 679 Knights, Enqulers, and 
men of Armories. idaS Coke Cm Lift. 7 b. He first quartered 
French Armories with the English in his great Seale. 
i468 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 167 Some great man's badge 
of war, or armoury. 

1 3 . Ensigns of war; 'colours.* Obs. 

*#■3 Lp. Berners Froiss . I. clx. 194 Great nobles of turn 
luimessc and riche armory of haneni and penons. / bid. 
ccxxxvii. 338 The batters and penons, and y* noble armery. 

tA*rmory 2 . Obs. [A refashioned form of Am- 
b .y after F. armoire.'} A cupboard or ambry. 

idea Warner Alb. Eng. xji. Ixix. (1611) 990 In yonder 
chamherHath Mandeuilnis closet, and no common Armorie. 

Armory, variant of Armoury. 
tArmOBie. Obs. [ad. Fr. ar moist, synonym of 
armoisin.] Abmozken. 

15 1 $ Invent. (181$) 9*9 'Jan.) Aim lang lows gowne ofblak 
annosie tafletic. 

Armour (fi-jmai). Forms: 3-6, (c>) armure, 

4 5 armur, 4- armour ; also 4 aarmour, aarmor, 
4-5 armor, armowr^e, 4-6 •ouro, 4 q armor, 5 
armature, -owr(a, -ore, 5-6 armour, fa. OF. an 
mean ( 1 3th c. armure) L. atmdtflra Ahmati rk. 
The current spelling in -our is not etymological, 
the termination being the same as in tw/-urt.J 
I. collect, sing. Defensive covering worn by 
who is fighting ; mall: Cf. Ark sfi.* 1. 

,# 97 .R* Giaiuc. 307 He & hys armure were born out hot. 
Lanoi. P. Pl, C. ik 155 M«y non Armure hit lette, 
c MM Dfgby Myst. (1883) 1. 353 Hartieysed In armour of plate 
and maile. rsgoo Lancelot 834 Ayune his stmk resistit non 
armour. 1867 Milton P. L. \ 1. aoq Arms on Armour clash* 
>n »* *7|8 Pope Iliad m. 407 Beside each, chief his azure 
armour jay. 1880 Disraeli Rndym. lie, Prince Flore* tan, 
in a suit ofbhae damascened armour. 

tSL (with a £)' A tuit of mail. Oit. (Cf. 7.) 

imBamoui Bruce xi. 76 Wapnys and antoowris purvayit 
thA ■ 1483 Carton Gold, Leg. *78/1 He had . . armours 
T? ow «.ror *0 garnysshe with saueh thousand metk teda 
^ 1** Orocfrd Corny. (tWp( 73 Rich and costlyamvours, 
guilt and engrauen. 1833 Bre reton Trees. 140‘Ftiraished 


by one 


** armours fhr horse. sd8i 7Hef 

-k- C w/4e«<gw 38 Did he discourse anything 10 you about Arms 
,, Yes, he did, I had an Amour from him. 1731 Chambers 
CM w,A compleat Amor antiently consisted of a casque 
or neua, a gorget, cuumssc, gantlets, tastes brasssu, cuisses* 
and covers for the legs. 

t«*. eollect. sing, with pl. Military equipment or 
accoutrement, both offensive and defensive, in the 
widest sense ; the whole apparatus of war. Obs . 
esc. in Law. 

Ni3M Bechet 935 Other armure nadde he none, for hoi! 
churtaie to fijte. 13(88 Wvcur 1 Sam, xx. 40 Jonathan jaf 
hise armerts to the child. 1480 Capumv* Ckron. 193 This 
herd the Kyng, and stuffid the Toure with vitaile and 
armoure. 1489 Caxton Pay tee of A rmes 11. eejcv. xji With 
***■• aimewrst they deflfcnaed and kepte theyre cyte. 
1818 Bolton Plorm 16361319 The armours of the vanquish! 
ware not consumed with fire. 1789 Dumaresoue in Phil. 
Trane. LI. 483 Their armour for war is a bow and arrows. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v., Nor go armed, in affray of 
the peace, on pain to forfeit their armour, 
tb in obs. phrases in which arms is the usual 
word ; cf. Ai<)f sb* 4. 

1983 Homilies 11. xxi. 1. <1859) 339 Subjects who. .take ar. 
mour wickedly, .to break the publtque peace. t$T» Houn. 
shed Soot* Ckrm. 1x806) I. 73 The psopls..were up in 
armour against the King. Jbtd. 10a Rising up in armour 
against him. zg7 y— Caron. I. 83/1 Caused the trumpet to 
sound to armor. 4377 H annex A no . Peel. Hist. (16191 41 
The f ewes beganne. .to take up Armour against the Romans. 
1 4 . 1 he exercise or employment of arms ; war- 
fare, fighting, active hostilities. Cf.ARM rd. 2 6. Obs. 

1387 Tekvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. II. 373 Nynus hare out 
armour \arma forts extulit.] Ibid. IV. 4 x pe Romaynes 
haddeirneoyed noon armour wikoute Italy. sgs6 Br. C lerk 
To lVolsey in MS. Cott. Calls. D ix. 104 For a suspention 
off atmeur. 1989 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxii. U6«9) 139 
She armour still pursu'd, idee Ibid. Epit., Insurrections, 
and ciuill>annor. 

6. Jig. from prec. sense* ; but now only from 1 . 
1340 Ay mb . 303 pet is armure jwt J»e dycuel dret mest. 

*j8s Wvcur Rom. vi 13 Neither 3yue je joure msmbris 
aarmours LTindale & idzi instruments, Geurv. weapons] of 
wickidnesse to synne. Ibid, xili xa He we clothid with the 
ermeris of lijt. seed TinpXi.f. ibid., \*i v* put on the Ar- 
mours of lyght. [So subseq. vers.] 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Rxck. 37 rut on the whole armor ofGoJ. .1867 Milton P. 
L. xn. 491 And also arme With spiritual Armour. 17X* 
Steele S/ect. Na 114 P 7 Putting on unnecessary Armour 
against improbable Blows of Fortune, idea Byron Werner 
k », Suspicion is a heavy armour. 

6. transf in Naut. a. ~ Arkxno vbl, sb. 2 (obs.). 
b. The steel or iron sheathing of a ship of war. 
See Armour-plate. 

i486 Maun. 4 Househ. F.xb. 331 Blanket for filicides for 
toppe arraore of the kervelle xPiijif. 1870 in Eng. M*i k, 

7 Jan. 396/3 A belt of armour . . to protect broadside guns, 
1883 Times 71 Aug. 3/5 Three ball* penetrated the armour 
of the Bayard. 

7 . A diver’s water-tight suit ; (cf. 1.) 

i8aa Burrowes Cycl. IvT 175/1 In the year 1617 Francis 
Kessler gave a description of his water-armour, intended 
also for diving. 1869 Eng. Meek . 1 Oct. 10/1 The best 
armour* now in use are those made of rubber and can- 
vas . .The use 6f (his bell has been superseded by the sub- 
marine armour. 

8. Nat. Hist. Protective or defensive covering 
of animals or plants; abst. protection, defence (*Ar.). 

. *809 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. | 7 The firmness of hklea 
is for the armour of the body against extremities of heat or 
cold. 1849 Cowley Mistr., Request vi. Piercing the armour 
of their lie. Fishes] Scales. 1814 W. Taylor in Month. 
Mag. XXXVIII. 148 Thy burnish'd armure speck with 
glossier jet. 1894 Owen in Ore's Lire. Sc. Org. Nat. 1. 163 
In these colossal armadillos the trunk-armour was in one 
immovable piece. 

1 9 . Magnetism. = Armatuhk 6 a. Obs. 

4930 Savery In Phil. Trane. XXXVI. 333 Touched on the 
soft Armour of a Magnet 1791 Chambers Cyc/., The usual 
armour of a loadstone. 

10 . Heraldic insignia or devices. Coat armour 
— •coat of arms/ originally a vest of silk or other 
rich material embroidered in colours, worn over 
the armour of a knight, to distinguish him in the 
lists or on the field of battle. Cf A mm s&P 14. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr JCnt. 585 With ryche cote armure. ctgbg 
Cmauceb //. Fame 1396 Eucry man. . Had on him throwen 
a vesture Whiche that men elepyn a cole armure Knbrowded 
wonderly ryche. 1393 Langi. P. Pi. C. xxn. 1 a pet* aren 
cristes armes, Hus colour* and hus cote-armure. 1548 Hall 
Chrou . 87 To coloured or hiden in any manor tho [rthe] ar- 
mures. idsiCoKE On Lift. iB b, If a Nobleman liaue his 
coat armor and Pennkms with his a rmes. 1679-88 Seer. 
Serv. Moneys Chat. II (1851) 43 F<»r n suite of silk armour 
3t li. 1883 LuttrSll Brief Rel. 1. 964 A pair of pistolls, 
and an armour made of silk. 

H For Armrb or Aiimourkb. 

1990 Crowley Epigr. 436, He turneth no manne To pro. 
file or gayne Except it lie the surgian, or the arhiure. 16*9 
Slhertogenbosh 38 We brought also in the Towne many 
moure, and a Serjeant of theirs. 

11. Comb, and Attrih ^ as armour-joint, - work . ; 
armour-fiah (see quot ) ; armour-proof as 
impenetrable as annour, or ? proof against wea- 
pons ; armour-wise adv., in the manner of ar- 
mour. Also Armouh-brabeb, -clad, -plate, q,v. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XI.V. 170 Caiaphracius Americanos, : 
the Armour- Fish . .lees than a Foot in length, and four Inches* 
broad. 1878 Browning Two Poets Croisic evii. Stabbed . . 
through the anheur-jolnts I 1884 H. Mom Myst. fniq. 
Apol. 561 They that believe all things alike . . shall -be . 

8878 Browning Arittoph. AfoL 340 That 


whfoh himself warn wearing armoar-Wise. iddsPowm Ex# 
Philos, k s iThe Ftaa'ef head, body, and Umte also, be ail 
(^fhlackUhartnourwork. 

Armour C&imai>, v. [f. prec. sb.] To put* 
annour on ; to furnish with a tfcfenilve or protec- 
tive covering. 

£*400 Lomeucm Gmti xlli. 04* Eualach oomanded soon 
His men to armure thanie eiiefichon. 1884 Daily Tel, 
ae June, The Keareage had been armoured during the nlgiht 
with her chain -cables. 1870 Eng. Meek, xi Mar. 6&5/1 Cables 
for submarine use maybe eiterwards armoured, .with wives. 
1883 Stueoeon Purit. Card. 173 Our glorious Leader wduht 
never have armed and armoured all his fbtlowars. 
AmoiUslMMFror. One who carried a war- 
rior's annour or weapons ; a squire* 
tdsi Bible i Sam. xfa 14 That first slaughter whkh Jons*> 
than and hie armour-bearer mads (WYCur,equyur 3 Covae- 
DALS, wapen bearerL 177s Pennant Tours Scoti. (1774) 098 
Each chieftain had hie armour-bearer. >870 Bkvant homer 
1. x. 305 Meriones, The armor-boarer of Idomeneue. 
Afinousolid, ppl- a. Clad in, or protected 
by, armour. Ellipt. as sb. A vessel or war protected 
by a sheathing of iron or steel. Cf. ironclad. 

1889 in Eng. Mock. 1 Oct 39/9 Like an armour-clad war 
steamer, ittx Edin. Rest. Jan. 35 There wae an active de- 
mand for armour-clads. 

Armoured v&umajd), ppl. a. [f. Armour v.] 

1 . Clad in armour ; also transf. 

1801 Chester Love's Mart. Ixsvii, The Brytalnes went, 
not proudly armoured. 187a Tennyson Leut Toum. 170 
One knight, .armour’d all In forest-green. 1878 Daily Newt 
30 Sept, a/b Lusty fish, armoured in red and gold. 

2 . esp. of war-vessels ; cf. Armour-clad. 

i86e Guardian 16 Apr. 366/9 Fighting armoured gunboats 
‘down ' stream. x88g Sir E. Reed livn-Ciad Shi/s lntroiL 
X 3 Our armoured frigates. 

Armourer (a-zmaraiV Forms: 4 5 armurer, 
fi -erer, 5-y -over, -ourer. [a. AFr. armurer, 
OF. - urier , - eurier , f. armed re Armour: see -kbC] 

1 . A maker of armour ; in mod. use, a manufac- 
turer of arms. 

r 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1588 Anuureni & Arowsmythls. 4*1490 
Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems to Yff hit stoode that 110 war ware, 
losie were the crafftc of Armorareit 1998 Stow Surv, (ed. 
Strype 1734) 1 1 . v» xiL 396/1 The society or company of the 
Armourers, a 1744 Poi*e J.) When anu’rers temper in the 
ford The k ecn-edg’d pole-ax. 1809 T. J k wesson A utobiog. 
Wks. 1859 1 . 98 Such weapons a* they could find In armorer*’ 
stop*. 1899 Tennyson Enid *83 At this the armourer.. 
Came forward with the helmet yet in hand. 

2 . One who equipped men-at-arms in their mail. 
Also fig. Obs. exc. Hist. 

rxsH Chaucer Eats. T. 1649 Faste the Annurera also 
With ftrle and hamer prikyngo to and fro. 1999 Shako. 
Hon. I , iv. Cho. ia The Armourers aucomplishii] 


jiiig the 

— Ant. gr Cl. iv. iv. 7 Thou art The Armourer 

of my heart. 1809 Camden Rom. >90 His armorer put on 
his backc-poece before, and Isis breast-plate beliindc. 

3 . An official who has charge of the arms of a 
ship, regiment, etc. 

>7U in Chambers Cycl. Sttjp. lygd J. Blake Mar. Syst. 
ej Armourers and nail-makers shall be entered . . among the 
crews. 1835 Sie J. Rose N.-W. Passage iii. 33 The engineers 
end armourers were still employed on the engine. 1844 
Reg nl. 4 Ord. Army 148 The Seijeant-Armourrr it re- 
sponsible that the Portable Forge and Chest of Tools bo 
kept In a serviceable state. 

H By confusion for armure. Armour. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. vi. 51 Ne blode yahed % egra 
hate ne hadde nat doled jit armurer*. 

Armouried : see Armorikd. 

Armouries! (fi zmatUs), a. [f. Armour sb. 4> 
-lmh .1 Without armour, defenceless. 

1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. eviii. xxx. (1403) 79* The 
harte chaungyth his homes, .and thenne he i* armouries. 
I *8 90 Do n Bellimtis 93 Seeing him armouries*. 

Airmour-plart*. One of the metal pieces or 
plates forming the material of defensive armour ; 
esp. one of the plates of Iron or steel with which 
the sides of vessels of war are covered. Hence 
Armour-plated ppl. a. ; and Armour-plating vbl. 
sb. (used cotter . for 1 armour-plates'). 

1884 Tennbnt Story of Guns 927 Supposed to be an in- 
superable obstacle to the use of Armour-plating. 1869 Sin 
E. Rekd Iron^C lad Ships i. 6 A main-tleiK battery armour- 
plated. flv4 Bon tell Anns 4 Ann. x. 187 We add inch 
to inch In the thickness of our armour-plates. 

Armoury, -ory (fi'jtnori). Forms : 4 armu- 
rie, 5 6 armery, arm orye, -orie, -ory, 6- ar- 
mory, armoury. [Ferh. orig. a. OF. armoitrie, 
armoirie. Hut from the earliest fieriod treated as 
a derivative of Armour, and spelt like it armurie, 
armery, armory, armoury. With senses 3-5, cC 
also OK. armeurerie, now armurerie, the office or 
store of the aretteurier, arsenal (in which sense 
Go 'efroy has also armoirie\. Ify some, in 16th e. f 
referred to L. armarium (see Ambry), and spebt 
armary. As armour was, in ifitli c., often written 
armor, the selling armory was common doWn to 
the present century. Cf. Armort.] 

1 . Annour collectively, arch. 

1330 R. BrVnnk 194 If I may be auaile of hors or armurie, 
1400 Griffith tn'ltflis Orig. Lett. 11. 9 1. 6, 1 bop armery. . 
and hones, and ether araement. *977 Harrison England 
if.v. nj Armorie meet for their defense and service. 1998 
Sfknskm F. (>. 1. i. »7 ’lliat armory. Wherein ye have great 
glory woiine this day. 1887 Mil'ion P. L. iv. 933 Celestial 
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Arromme, Shield., Hetam,and Spearea. iy$%Cowm Tati 
v. im 11m annory of Winmr. d> Woraw. ta. Liitrty 
lo our hftllk is hung Armoury of the invincible Knight* 

+ 2 . An armed force, 

1 1 400 A>r Try am, 49 The kyng bad ordeygne hy* armoryes, 
Knyghtys, Mjuycn, and palfrays, Alia redy for to goo. 
c agjus U Benners Huon 593 That with an arraerl al yt have 
pa*s#d, & taken castds. 

3 . A place where artni are kept, an anenal. 

153B \jsiMinItin. IV. 54 A great large Tour caullid White 
Tour: wherin is now the lunges Armary. 1588 Shako. 
Tit, A. iv. il it Thogoodlieet weapons of his armorie. shi 
Bible Song Mot. iv. 4 The tower of Dauid builded for an 
armorie. 1671 Milton Samson isti Their armories and 
magazines contemns. 1711 I 'ind. Sackeverell 8 Like one of 
the Figures in the Quecoa-Aimory in the Tower. 1798 
Mo*** Amor. Geog. 1 . 678 ‘Hie public building* are, an ex- 
change . . armoury, poor house, ifao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
1 . 171 The armoury . . a gothic hall furnished with weapons 
of various kinds and ages. 


4 .fig. (Cf. alto AumoryS.) 
1619 Hibson Wks. 1 . 618 The di 


1615 Hibson Wkt. 1 . 618 The diuel* storehouse and his 
armory of tentations. s68e Seldkn Table 7 \ 9 A Book of 
Apothegms is an armoury or thought. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. II. 31 Language is the armoury of the human mind; 
and at once contains the trophies of its past and the weapons 
of its future conquests. 1877 L. Mosrih Epic Hades 1. 31 
The subtle wiles a woman draws From the armoury of hate. 
6. The workshop of an armourer ; a place where 
arms are manufactured (U.S.). 

1841 In Webster. 1I59 in Worcester. x86o Bartlett 
iv., The Springfield Armory. 

6. The craft of the armourer. 

1718 Fore Iliad v 11. 990 The work of Tychius, who. .in all 
arts of armoury excell'd. 

Armoyrye, oba. form of Armory. 

ArUOMOU (ajradzfn). Alto 6 7 armeaine, 

7 armolsin. armaaine. [a F. a r moist n , -ine, 
OF. armesin taffeta. (Of uncertain origin : tee 
Littnf.)] A stout plain silk, usually black, used 
for clerical gowns and for mourning scarves. 

>889 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 1. 999 Ueluets, Damasks, and Sat- 
tens, Annesinc of Portugal!. 1687 K. Chambkhlavnr St. < it. 
Brit 1. 1. vii. 1 174V 39 We yearly imported from France . . 
Taffaties, Stuffs, Armouins. 1733 Man. Dllany A utobiog. 
(1861) I. 431 Lady Dysart's clothes were pink artnarine 
trimmed with silver. 1783 Advt. in Brit. Chron. 1 in Draper's 
Diet.) Tabbies, Ducaps, black Armozcens, Rasdumures. 

Airmpi*. [f. Arm j£.i] 

1 . The hollow under the arm where it is jointed 
to the trank. 

a 1400 Afetr. Voc. In Wright Vee. 179 A cello., nrme-pytt. 
*5*8 Favmrll Salerno Rtgim. Rj, Under y« arme nittis, and 
In the groynes. sifgtBr. Hall Rem. Wks. 130 We are un- 
willing to put the rags under our ar me- pits. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Bur. III. 630 The English infantry struggled 
through the river, up to their armpits in water. 

2 . The corresponding cavity In other animals. 
Cf. ARMHOLE. arch, or Obs. 

160! Holland Pliny II. 347 The Elephant alone hath 
twalne vnder his shoulders or legs before . . lying hidden as 
it were within the arm-pits. 

+ 3 .yfc. The axil of a plant. Obs. 

180s Holland Pliny II. 193 Vnder the wings or arm-pits 
(as it were) of the leaues. 

Arm’s-end, -length, -reach : see Arm sb\ a b. 
t Armth(e. Obs. [variant of Ebmth(b, OE. 
*rmJ>{H, OTeut. * armpit, f. Arm a. poor + -th. 
Prop, with umlaut, but occas. found without it, 
ms OK. earmpu. ME. sermOe , a r /tide : cf. warmth.] 
Poverty, wretchedness, misery. 

c 88g K. AClfrbd Booth, xxxviii. 9 iif J>A earm)>n calle arffle 
flint, zaoj Lav. 904 18 pa wes jEnglene lond mid erm^e 
of-fulled. c saao Haii At fid. 37 peos & 08 re armften pat of 
wedlac awake ne8. a sayg Prov. Alfred 593 ill O. E. Miu. 
131 Wer hachte is hid, ptr is araihe inoch. 

Armure, -rer, -lie, obs. IT. Armour, -her, -ry. 
Army (fi'-imi). Forms : 4-5 armee, 5 armeye, 
r- 6 arms, armye, 6 armey, 0-7 armle, 6 - army, 
[a. F. armle. cogn. with So., Pg., Pr. armada , It. 
armata. subst. use of pa. pple. of L. armdre to arm, 
lit. ' act of arming, armament, armed force. 1 The 
concrete sense is late in Fr. and Eng., and occurs 
first in reference to a naval force ; cf. Armada.] 

1 . Literal senses. 

f 1 . An mrmed expedition by aea or land. Obs . 
c 1388 Chaucer Prol. 59 In the grete See At many a noble 
Armee [v. r. arms, armeye) hadde he be. *489 Caxton 
Faytes of A rmes il xxxviii. 160 They that by the see wol 
goo, be it in armee or to som other adoo. 190a Arnold 
Chron. (1811) Introd. 37 This yere lai Kdw. IV] y kinge 
made a grot Army into Scotland. 1599 I.n, Burners Emits. 
II. xviL 33 They gette the duke of Burgoynein great desyre 
to make an armye into Knglande. 

2 . gen. An armed force (by sea or land) ; an as- 
semblage of men for belligerent purposes ; a host. 
Obs. exc. when qualified, as in a land-army. 

€ u6e F ORTMCUK A bs. 4 L im. Mon. (1714) 32 If tlier come 
a sooein Armye upon this Lond, by See or by Land. iu6 
Chron. Grey Friars 11859' at ’Hie kynge went to Caliys 
with a grete arm* agaynst France. 1803 Knoli m Hist. 
Turks* 11691) 1314 He Rent a navall armie towards the 
mouth of the river Danowe. 1791 Chambers Cyct. *.v., A 
naval or sea Army is a number of ships of war, equipped and 
manned with sailors and marines, under the command of an 
admiral t88g F. Palrv Mschrlns 113 He gave the instant 
order to his land-army and rushed away. 

6. specifically : 


A naval armament, an armada, a Beet Obs. 

I||| fjone 94) Lisub Disp. in State Papers (1890) 1 . 791 
Tstrnt of thannye comytig out of Thames . . sholde be in 
thi Downes. zafiB D. Asch deacon (title) A true Discourse 
cf Ae Armie [Ce. * Spanish Armada *1 . . assembled in the 
lumen of Lisbon. x6$i Needham tr. Seldet C m Mare Cl. 970 
The King commanded that arooo/. should bee paid to his 
AmtU ; <For 10 that Fleet is called every where in English 
Ssaon) which rode at Grenewich. 1791 86 [see a], 
b. A land force ; a body of men armed for war, 
and organized in divisions and regiments each 
under its officer, the whole body being under the 
direction of a commander-in-chief or general. (The 
common use.) 

Standing Ann. an army of professional soldiers kept 
permanently on foot, as distinguished from one raised on 
a special occasion and again disbanded, as were the Eng- 
lish armies before the 17th century. 

1997-8^/4 8 5 Alary iii. I 3 During the tyme that any 
Armye or nomoer of Men being under a Leintenaunte, 
shalbee assembled and continue together. 1970 Gosbon 
Sch Abuse < Arbo 16 Caligula lying in Frounce with a greate 
armie of righting me me. 1809 Bacon Adt*. Learn. 11. xviL 
I 8 Prejudicial . . to the proceeding of an army to go about 
to besiege every little fort or hold. xv6s Kamks Etem. Crit 
11833) 487 A number of men under tnc some military com- 


. . i same military coi„ 

nutnd. are termed an army. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. 
iv, After the invention of fire-arms and standing-armies. 

4 . The Army : the whole of the regular troops 
or land forces of a state; the military service. 
(This use came gradually in with the formation of 
a standing army ; its growth may be traced in the 
title 'The Army,' applied to the parliamentary 
forces c 1647, to the forces of James 11 in 161*7, 
and to those of William HI, when it seems to have 
been fully established.) 

riday ititle) Two Letters of his Excellence Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. .Published at the instant desire of the Army. 1 1686 
James II in Royal Tracts (1699) 13 Let no man lake excep- 
tion that there are some Officers in the Army not tiualified 
according to the lute Tests.] 1898 0 Act 11 William 111 . 
viii, An Act . . to . . determine (he Deots due to the Army, 
Navy, and for Transport-Service. 171a Stbkle Sped. No. 

S 4 P 4 Such Gentlemen as have served their Country in 
e Army. 1714 Ibid. No. 566 P 4 A Man who goes into the 
Army a Coxcomb will come out of it a sort of Publick Nui- 
sance. i860 Ht. Martinkau Biog. Sk. (18761 aos Entering 
the army at the age of thirteen. Mod. Tne eldest son is 
in the Army, the second at the Bar. Toast. The Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers. 

II. Figurative and tranafeired senses. 

5 . transf. A vast assemblage, resembling an army 
in number ; a * host.' a multitude : a. of men. 

c 1900 Virgili us in Thoms E. E. Rom. 93 He ruysed a great 
armey of people. 1989 Ln. Berners Froiss. 11. ccxxvii. 
Argt.,Of the great armye [/leading. assemble] that was made 
in the citye of Rcynes. 1939 Cover n a i.f. 2 Kings v. is He 
f Naaman] turned agaync. .with all his armye. z6zz Bible 
Etek. xxxvii. 10 They liued, and stood vp vpon their feet, 
an exceeding great armie. Mod. A whole army of waiters 
was engaged tor the banquet, 
b. fig. of things, arch. 

1996 Stunner F. (?. v. v. 34 Annies of lovely lookes and 
speeches wise. ztfa8 Coke On Lite. Prof., You shall meet 
with a whole Army of words. 1879 Traherne Chr. Ethus 
ii. 16 When we can cheerfully look on an army of misfortunes. 
175* Wattr Improv. JI/iWtiBoi) 377 The army of my sins 
rises up before me. 

«• (.fix from 3.) A marshalled host. i 

1993 Smaks. Rich. //, III. ill. 87 Must ring, .on our bchalfe, 
Armies of Pestilenre. s6zz Bible JoeOA. 95 Thecatcrpiller, 
and the palmer wormc, my great armie. 1849 W 11 ately Let. 
in /.f^iiR66' II. 77 It is time that these two armies [the two 
opposed parties in the House of Commons! should as soon as 
possible be disbanded. 1897 Livingstone Trav. v. 104 An 
army of locusts. 

7 . (fig. or transf. from 2, 3, 4.) A body of men 
organized for a purpose, or viewed as striving 
for the advancement of a cause. Hence assumed 
by such organizations as the Salvation Army, the 
Blue Ribbon Army. 

1943 Te Drum in Primen The noble armye of Martyrs 
do prayse the. I7ta Addison Sped. No. 465 r 1 Latimer, 
one of t ne glorious Army of Martyrs. 1899 Kingsley Glaucus 
(1878) 1 The ignoble army of idlers. 1878 Christian 16 May 
(heading). Gospel-Temperance in Hoxton. A * Blue Ribbon 
Army.’ Ibid.. Hard-working men who have only recently 
Joined the * Bine Ribbon Army. 1 1879 Chr. World 93 May 
330/4 The band of people calling themselves 1 The Salvation 
Army/ 1883 W. Booth in Whitaker's Almanac 439/1 The 
Salvation Army was commenced as a Christian Mission in 
1865 . . In the course of 1878 . . the name 4 Salvation Army* 
was taken. 

III. Comb, and Attrib. (chiefly from sense 4) : as 
army-council, -man ; also army-broker, -olothler, 
-contractor furnisher, who carry on their re- 
spective businesses on behalf of, or in connexion 
with, the Anny ; army-oorpa, a main division of 
an army in the field ; + army-debenture, a security 
for money lent on behalf of the Army ; army-list, 1 
on official list of all the commissioned officers of the 
Army ; army-worm, a species pf caterpillar, the 
larva of the cotton -moth. ' / 

1868 Gladstone Jnv. Aland i xi. (1*70' 431 The members of 
the Army-council contend freely m argument with Aga- 
memnon. 1874 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. 133 Many of 
those Array-men. .gloried . . in trampling all Law and Right 
under foot* z8s8 Grn. P. Thompson Audi Alt . I. Ixrv. 947 


Toot* 1898 urn. P. Thomfbon Audi Alt. I. Ixrv. 947 
Being in the position of what was called an army-broker. 
1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 547 He had become an anny 


clothier. s8ty Coleiidoe Biegr. Lit, 049 Whoae lather had 
made a large (ortiine .. a* an armycottraetor, 1 kjuPall 
Mall G, *9 'Oct. it Accompanied by an army-ftiraiaher. 
tjm Load. Goa. mmmdcccxxxviii/4 Lost . . a Pocket-Book, 
wherein there was two Array-Debentures. 1814 Scott Wm% 
lai. This good lady had the whole army-list by heart. s8gs 
Let. in De Bow S. 8 W States L 171 They . . lay millions 
of eggs, .and thus they increase until they deserve the name 
of army worm. 1889 Pall Mall G. Na 19&. 6/1 Seriously 
injured by the army-worm. 

▲rmyllce, Armyt*, obs. t Abmil, Hf.xmit. 
Am, obs. f. Earn v.. and (Ayenb.) Eknk, eagle. 
Ain, obs. form of ran, pa. t. of Run. 

Am(e, early form of Ark v. : see lix. 
tArn(s. Obs. or dial. [perh. * al/ n.alltm, OE. 
mlren : see Alukrn.] The alder tree. 

1791 Newts Tour Fug. 8 Scot. 415 The alter or erne . . is 
also found in marshy places, c 1890 Trans. HigkL Sec ; 
Set. 11. 11 . 216 (Jam.) An infusion otara or alder-baric. 
Arnatto, variant of Anatta. 

And, araede, obs. forms of Errand. 
Arndern : see Unokrn, and cf. Anuers-mkat. 
Arneis, -eye, obs. forms of Harness. 

+ Arnement. Obs. ^corruption or phonetic 
change of OF. arremtnt:— L. dtrdment-um ink, f. 
at r- uni black.] Ink, or materials with which it 
is made. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 6418 Blak is hears visage . . Eyghnen they 
haveth so arnement. c 1300 Seuyu Sages iW.) 9776 He let 
him make a garnement, Ase blak a* ani arnement. 1406 
Bk. St. A Ibans C. vij, Fille the hooll with a powdre of 
arnement Ibrente. 1988 Lufton Thous. Hot able Things 
(1675* 197 Take Arnement, Hony, and the white of Eggs. 

t Arne-morwe. Obs. [OE. serne morgen, accus. 
of d'r morgen .] Early mom. 

1 950 L indt^f. Gosp. John xviii. *8 Urns untudlice ar morxen. 
a 330 Arth 8 Alert. 4797 From arnemorwe to the midday. 

Arnest, obs. form of Earnest. 

Amioa (a anikk). [mod.L. of unknown origin.] 

1. A genus of Composite plants, of which the spe- 
cies A. memtana or Mountain Tobacco, a native of 
Central Europe, has valuable medicinal properties. 

1733 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Arnica, .a species of doroni- 
cum, with plantane leaves. 188s R/ackiv. Mag. Apr. 486 
Golden arnica, autumnal cyclamen, blue cornflowers. 

2 . A medicine prepared from the plant, esp. in 
the form of a tincture. 

1768 Editt. New Dispens. (1701) 133/1 Arnica . . has been 
of late recommended as a very powerful antisposmodic. 
1864 Browning Sludge 1479 Stiffish cock-tail, taken in time. 
Is better for a bruise than arnica. 

ilcnce AtbIoIa (aunisin). Chc/n., a yellow, non- 
crystallizable, bitter substance, the active principle 
01 arnica. Arntoinq (-ain;, an alkaloid found in 
the same plant. 

1847 Nat. Eucycl. II. sy>fo An acrid hitter principle . . 
called Arnicine. 1869 Watts Diet. Chew. VI. >99 Accord- 
ing to Bastick, arnica flowers contain a non-volatile bitter 
alkaloid, arnicine. 1878 Harley Mat. Med. 537 The root 
is rich in arnicin. 

Ar&oldiBt(a‘jnaldist). Ch.Hist. Also Arnald- 
iat. A follower of Arnold (or Arnaldus) of Brescia, 
a reformer of the 1 2th century. 

Penn No Cross, etc. xx. | 18 They [the Wal denies] 
had many other names, as Arnnldists, Kspcronihts. z88a 
Scmaff Hertogx EncytL Ret. Ktunvl. 1 . 150. 

Ar’n’t, contr. for are not ; cf. Ain t, An't. 
a 1849 Hood To Mrs. Fry xvii.O come and teach our chil- 
dren — that ar’n't ours — That heaven's straight pathway is a 
narrow way, 

A motto, variant of Anatta. 

Araut, obs. form of Earth-nut. 

A-roar (anVj), cuivb. phr. \ also orore. [A 
prep. 1 4- Roar sb.] In a roar, roaring. 

1461 Maaa Paston in P. Lett. 1 1 . 65 The byll that Howard 
hatne mad a yens yow and odyr hat he set ihe pepyll In Inys 
contra a rore. 1838 Bleukso. Mag. XXXIX. 84a Hall 1 day 
of storms I with Iby woods a-roar like rivers, and thy rivers 
a-roar like seas 1 

t A-roa a Rt v tpl. a. Obs. In 4 a-root(e. [- 
i-rost: see A particle and Roart v. (Stratmann 
takes roast here os sb. and a as prep.)] Roasted. 

c two Pot. Songs ui Thenne mot yen hauhe hennen a-nsi. 
Ibid. 937 The deuel nuem afretye, Kau other a-roste. 

Arob, aroba, arobe, obs. variants of Abroba. 
Aroballat, erron. form of Arbalest. 

Avoid (e* roid). Hot. [f. Abi m + -o m. The N.O. 
Aracem is also called Aroiderl] A plant allied to 
the Aram or Wake-robin ; an arad. Aroi*deous a., 
allied to Arum. 

1830 Lindlbv Nat. Syst. Bot. 059 The eatable Aroidemi* 
plants, Orchises, Yams. x86e Let. in Athensum 99 June 
(1861) 863 Festoons of aroideous plants. 1876 H. Evkrsiikd 
in Macm. Mag. XXXIV. 53 The moist and heated air covci s 
the. .trunks of trees with a drapery of aroids. 

Aroint, aroynt (iroi nt). [Origin unknown. 
Used by Shakspere, whence by some modem 
writers.] 

1 . In Aroint thee ! (?verb In the imperative, or in- 
teijection) meaning apparently : Avaunt I Begone! 

i6m Shake. Math. 1. itt. o Aroynt thee, Witch, the nunne- 
fed Ronyoncryes, x6e9 — Learnx. iv. 199 He met the Night- 
Marc . . Bid her a-lignt, and her troth-plight, And, aroynt 
thee. Witch, aroynt thee. >8x8 Scott Autiq. vi. Aroint 
thee, witch I wouldst thou poison my guests with thy in- 
fernal decoctions. [Also in Quentin D. (1893) II. xix. 364.) 
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Bi)i Hbimoer Didoniad u. §48 Aroynt, thou lingering, 
kmg-drawn mortal Strife. 

91 Uted by Mr. and Mn. Browning as a vb. : To 
drive away with an execration. 

rffi Mia. Browning To Flttsh xviii, Whiskered cats 
arointed flee, *676 Browning 'Aar /W/z Croistc 156 That 
Humbug, whom thy soul aroints. iS8o — Dram. Idyls, 
Pietro aa Aroint the churl who prophesies. 

[The origin of Shaksperes aroynt hat been the 
subject of numerous conjectures, none of which can 
be said to have even a prima facie probability. 
(Cf. also Ahunt.) The following p .stages are 
usually cited as pointing to the same word : 

Ray A forth C. Ivds. <1691) has : Ryntye, by your leave, 
stand handsomely. As * Ryot yon, witch, quoth Bessie 
locket to her mother ' ; Proverb. Cheshire . Thorksby Lett, 
to Ray 1703 (Yorksh. Words has : 4 Ryndta, used to cows 
to make them give way, and stand in their stalls or booyses.' 

(In parts of Cheshire <and T I<ancashire) ou (au) is pro* 
nounce^ #, y (Hi, Le. An has been umlauted to AQ, and de- 
labialized to Ai ; elsewhere it is reduced to As, A*, or B>; so 
that rouMd t becomes r'nd, Rynd-ta l is thus merely a local 
pronunciation of 4 round thee.— move round, move about I ’ 
The local nature, the meaning, and form of the phrase, seem 
all opposed to ite identity with Shakspere’s A roynt.) 

Arolla (Arfld). [ad. F. arolle.] Name given in 
French Switzerland to the IHnus cembra , 

s88s Miss Hraddon Asph. 111 . 19^6 Where huge arollas of a 
thousand years' growth spread their black brandies against 
the snow-fine. 

Aroma (lrd*-m&). Forms: 3-7 aromat, {pi. 
3-4 -as, - -ate). 4-7 aroma te, 8- aroma, [a. OF. 
aromat (now aromate\ ad. L. ardmata, pi. of ardma, 
a. Gr. dpvfia. In mod. times altered back to L. and 
Gr. form ; occas. even with pi. aromata, though 
arermas is usual.] 

1 1 . Spice ; usually in pi. spices. Obs. 

c iaao Leg. Rath, aa/f Wio smirfea of aromaz. < sago Auer. 
R. 376 pcos l»rro Maries bouhten swotc smellinde aromaz 
uorto smuricn inide urc Ixnierd. a 1300 Cursor AI. 21299 
pe foerth sauurs als aromat. 1494 Fabyan i. iii. 10 With 
ayuers Aroniuts & spyces of moste swell cut odour. 1637 
Nabbrs Microcosm, in Dodsl O. P. IX 340 And breathes 
perfumes, no Persian aromats Can imitate. 1686 W. Harris 
/.emery s Lhyttt, 1. xvii. 408 You may make use of other 
Animates or Spices. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A noma 
is, by some authors, particularly applied to denote mynrh. 

2 . The distinctive fragrance exhaled from a spice, 
plant, etc. ; gen. an agreeable odour, a sweet smell. 

18x4 Edin. Rett. XXI II. 116 The more odorous plants. . 
whose aroma we may wish to retain. 1873 E. Smith Roods 
73 The nutritive qualities of the lean meat are there, except 
the aroinas, which may have escaped under the influence 
of heat. 

b. An aromatic essence or oil. 


1830 Cole hi ix. K Led. Shahs. II. 203 Its [a plant's] balsams, 
gums, resins, aromata . . ore . . mere excretions from the 
vegetable. 

0. fig. A subtle pervasive quality or charm. 

i8ai Carlyle Sterling 1. ii. (187a) xx The delicate aroma 
of his nature. s86x Thollopk T. All Counir. viiL a8x ' 11 m 
language of the people has not the pure Parisian aroma. 

t Aroma-olent, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [L. olhst-em 
smelling.] Fragrant. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou'sDisp. 337 Aromatic seeds, odormte, 
acrimonious and Aromaolent. 

f Aro ‘matary. Obs. rare— *. [ad. L .ardma- 
tdri-us , f. aroma : see -ary.] A dealer in apices, 
a perfumer. 

1637 Tomlinson Renos / s Pis/. 484 Which Aromata lies 
sometimes use in dividing their powders. 

Aromatic (oewmartik), a. and sb . ; also 4 8 
-yk, -yque, -ioke. [a. F. aromatique (14th c.)» ad. 
L. aromat ic-us, a. Gr. dpotyarutb § : see Aroma.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Having the fragrant smell, and warm, slightly 
pungent, taste, of spice; yielding aroma; spicy, 
fragrant, sweet-smelling. 

1366 Maundrv. xvL 174 Ensense and other aromatyk 
thinges of noble smelle. 1486 Caxton Cnrtal6 The grete 
and delycious wynes aroma tyques that he dimnke. 134s 
Boosob Dyetary iv. (1870) an Herbes of oromatyck and 
redolent sauours. 1864 H. More Myst. I nig. 469 Whose 
dead Bodies were embalmed with Aromatick odours. 171s 
tr. Pome ft Hist. Drugs 1 . x 50 Of a very agreeable Smell, 
and a biting Aromatick Taste. 193a Pora Ess. Man 1. aoo 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 1643 Darwin Voy. Hat. ii. 
(1879* 31 The leaves of the camphor, pepper, cinnamon, and 
dove trees were delightfully aromatic. 

2 . Chem. Epithet cf an extensive group of organic 
compounds, consisting of benzene and its horao- 
logues (i.e. hydrocarbons of the formula C„ H*,.* 
with the alcohols, acids, and bases derived from 


thenri. 

Called aromeUigue by KekuhS in 1863 (Bull, de la Sec, 
Chim. de Paris\ on account of the peculiar and fragrant 
odours possessed by some of them, especially by certain 
derivatives of beuene, such as benzoic acid, bitter almond 
oil, &c. 

[1814 Sis H. Davy Aerie. Chem. 146 Woods that contain 
aromatic oils are remarked for their indestructibility.] 1889 
Watts Diet. Chem. YI. 193 The aromatic compounds form 
a group running parallel, as it were, with the fatty bodies, 
and like the latter fnduding hydrocarbons, alcohols, adds, 
amines, etc. Ibid. 906 Several monatomic aromatic acids 
exist as natural products. Thus benzoic add exists ready 
formed in Sum benzoin. 

B. sb. A substance or plant emitting a spicy 
odour ; a fragrant drug ; a spice. 


1494 Fabvan vi. clxv. 160 Enoynted with ryche and 
precyous bawmyt, and other oyntmentis, and aromatykes. 
a *8la Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . xxx It keeps our Spice, aud 
Aromatics sweet. 1748 Anson Roy. 11. L 1x7 The trees, .are 
most of them aromatick*. «8si Combe (Dr. Syntax Wife 
1. 078 While Ma'am the Aromatics Mended, To gain the 
scent which she intended. 

Axomft'tioal, a . f Obs . [f. prec. + -alV] - prec. 

1378 Lvtk Dodoens 284 The scede whereof is of a very 
pleasant and Aromaticall sauour. 1838 Traps Comm. Matt. 
xiiL 5a Like aromaxical trees that sweat out their sovereign 
oils, mi Arruthnot Rules Diet a6o The Juices of pun- 
gent andoromaticol Fruits. [1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. 
Physician Enlarged 303 Of an aromat ical taste.| 

Arom i’tioidly, adv. [f. prec + -w *.] With 
aromatic odour or taste ; spicily. 

>687 W. Coles Adam in Eden 148 The smell thereof Is 
somewhat aromatically sweet. 

Amm , ti 08 lai 88 . ? Obs. [f. aa prec. + -nkhs.] 
The quality of being aromatic ; spiciness. 

*931 in Bailey. 

MmmmMmm ■». rf. A roxatio + -nms.] - prec. 

173s in Bailey. 1803 W Taylor in Month. Mag. Xv.324 
The original or concrete idea of sensation, in which round- 
ness, blueness, bitterness, aromaticness consists. 

t ArO'matis&.'tB, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. 1 s. ardma- 
that -us, f. ardmatizdre : see below.] - Aromatized. 

>378 Baker Cesner % s Jewell of Health 78 Let all be . . 
aromaticate with the powder of three Saunders, 
t AgO'matjiftrfce, v. [f. prec ] To aromatize. 

s«j6 Baker Gesneds Jewell of Health 99 u, This water of 
Lyle is only aromatizated with the I^vaunt spyces. *6x0 
Bakhough Phystck vn. x. <16391 39& Make an Apocema. .and 
aromatizate it with . . Cinamon. 

Aromatijifction ( 4 rd»rm&teiz*i Jin). [ad. med. 
L. ardmatizdtidn-cm , f. aromatTsd-re : tee next. 
Also in mod.Fr.] The action or process of ren- 
dering aromatic ; aromatic flavouring. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. (1657) 604 They. . give it a 
tincture and aromat i/ation with saffron. x6ia W oodall Snrg. 
Mate Wk*. 1653, 268 Aromatization. .whereby medicaments 
are mode more suaveolent and odoriferous. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., A romatisation . . the art of mixing aromatic, or 
spicy, matters, as cinnamon, mace . . with some drug. 

Aromatisa (Sttfa-mitoiz), v. [a. F. aromat ise-r 
(1 zth c.), ad. L. ardmatizdre, ad. Gr. dpasfsar({-*ut 
to spice, f. dpcjfsar - Aroma.] To render aromatic 
or fragrant ; to impart a spicy flavour to ; to 
season with spice. Also fig. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xiv. xi, Wliyche Venus aroma- 
tysed w l oyncment dyvyne. 138s Hester Phiorav. Seer. 111. 
v. xx Aromatise it with two caretes of Muske. 1848 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Kp. 304 Unto converted Jews, .no man im- 
puteth this unsavoury odor; as though Aromatized by their 
conversion, - they smelt no longer then they savoured of the 
Jew. iflfr Refect. Baxter 17 This Spirit Aromatizes the 
Doctors whole Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 1798 W. 
Tayum in Robberds Mem. I. ai6 Attempting with otr of 
roses to aromatize the fumes of tobacco. 1830 Ijndley 
Nat. Syst. Bot . 37 Europeans employ them to aromatise 
certain liquors. 

AfOUULtiMd, ppl . a. [f. prec. + -*©.] Ren- 
dered aromatic or fragrant ; spiced. 

s86x Lovell Hist. Antm . 4 Min. Introd., The body., 
boiled with wine, with aromatized broth, is commended 
against the leprosy. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 4/a Each 
bather gargles mouth and throat with cold aromatized water. 

Aromat&MT. ff. as prec. + -KB 1.] He who 
or that which aromatizes. 


1899 Evelyn Acriaria 148 Other Strewing* and Aroma- 
tizers which may likewise be admitted to enrich our Ballet. 

Aronufctjnng, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i go 1 .] 
Aromatization. 

s8e6 Holland Sue ion. Annot. 30 The artiflciall besprink- 
ling and aromatizing of banqueting rowmes. 

t AromatoUB, a. Obs. rare*', [f. L ardmata 
or F. aromat , aa if ad. L. *ardmatosus or F. *aro~ 
ma/eux.] - Aromatic. 

E483 Caxton Gold. Leg. W3 The encence which is brent 
..is aromatous or wel smcllyng. 

Aron, obs. form of Ark v., and of Arum. 

A-rood, 4 on (the) cross* : see A prcpX and Rood. 

1340 Ayenb. 64 Jte gyewes, bet hine dede a- rode. 

tA^rOOm, adv. Obs. Forms: 3-4 aronm(o, 
5 a-rowme, arombe, 6 a- room. [orig. on nim, 
on rtlme , to or at a space or distance : see A brep.l 
and Room.] To or at a distance ; apart, aside, off. 

c lags Gen. 4 Ex. 4000 He bad balaac stonden flor-bi. And 
jede on rum. c 1300 K. Alts. 1637 Aroum anon he draw. 
c 1384 Chaucer ft. Fame 540, 1 a roume was in the field. 
c 1449PKCOCK RePr. 11. xx. 371 Forto haue it arombe. r 1330 
Htckscomer in HazL Dodsl. I. 154 Aware, fellows, and 
stand A-room. 

tAroom* V. Obs. [f.prec.] To extend, prolong. 

c 144a Morte Ar/h. 340 Jif yis journee sulde hold*, or be 
aroumede forthyre. 

A~VOO*t, advb. phr. [A prep . 1 + Root.] On 
root ; hence, rooted, firm. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy lus n. 1339 So nilith her her herds 
gost withynne, That tnogh she bende, yet she stont a-rote 
[v. r. on rote]. 

Aroph. [According to Scott Suppl. to Cham- 
bers, a contr.for aroma philosophorum philosophers* 
■pice.] Name given to various medicinal prepa- 
rations of Paracelsus and the Paracelsians, said to 
be efficacious against the stone, quartan ague, etc. 

1887 G» Starkey Hehnmfs Vbtd. 337 Thus is msde the 
most noble Aroph of Holmont out of Sotyrion. 1733 Cham- 


bers Cycl. Snpp., Aro/h was a preparation of saffron and 
rye-bread, digested with spirits of wine. 

Aror, obs. form of Rumor. 

Afore, obs. form of A-hoah. 

Aroffe (Ardt'z), ]>a. t. of A risk. 

Arougheun, early form of Kacooh, 

1804 Carr. Smith Virginia 11. 17 A beast they call Arou^i- 
cun, much like a badger, but vseth to liue on trass as 
Squirrels doe. 

Arought, pa. pple. of Arioodb v. Obs. to explain. 

ArOlUkd (Around ), adv. and prep. [f. A - pref 2 + 
Round; cf. across. Rare bef. 1600 ; not in Shak- 
spere, nor Bible 161 1 ; twice in Milton Poet. Whs.] 
A. adv. (Often strengthened by all.) 

1 1 . In the round, in circumference ; in a round, 
in a circle. Obs . 


c ipD A". A Us. 660 3 They [/.r. the eggs) beon more feor aroun. 
xeae R. Bbunnk Chron. 368 Non was set at non ende. But 
alle a round, for alia were hende . 1179 Sfenseb Sheph. Cal. 
June 80 The fountaine, where they sat arounde. 1998 — 
F. Q. r. i. x8 (The dragon). .Wrapping up her wrethed Sterne 
srownd. 

2 . On or along the circuit or surface (of a circular 
or globular body). 

sttfl Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 34 Whose head frill hie (la) Adorn'd 
with fruitful olives all around. 1897 Dxydsn Virg. Georg. 
111. 6$B And hissing, rowls his glaring Eyes around. 1899 
— Fltnver 4 Le<\f 339 All their heads around With chaplets 
green of cerrial-oak were crowned. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 67 A shell, which stretches quite around, and en- 
velopes the whole globe. 

3 . geti. On every side, in every direction. 

c 13M Sir Bettes 1373 [The sense is here doubtfril) God, 
that made this world aronde.TlMi saue, sire kingBrademond. 
1709 Pora Spring 100 While op'ning blooms diffuse their 
sweets around, zteo Keats St. Agnes xl, For there were 
sleeping dragons all around. 1881 Buckle Civilis. 11 . vi. 
601 The signs of the time are all around. 

4. In u. S. Round. 

.*"8 Harper* t Mag. Feb. 446/1 The apples' and nuts are 
just enough to gu around. 1883 J. KilLLv ibid. Aug. 453/t 
It is not the best all-around boat. 

6. In U. S. About, a. Here and there with 


no fixed direction ; all aboutf at random ; as in 
4 to travel around,* 4 to fool around.' b. Some- 
where near ; aa in 4 to stand around.' 

i860 in Bartlett Dict.Amer. 1883 N. V. World in Glasg. 
Week. Her. 9 June 8/3 li can be kicked, rolled around, or 
hammered. 

B. prep. 

X. On or along the circuit : a. of position. 

1399 Rich. Reddest 111. 364 Rewlcrsof rewmes around all 
ke erthe. 1809 Milton Nativity iv, Nor war or battle's 
sound Was heard the world around. 1807 Crabbb Par. Reg. 
1. 4Z Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings. 

D. of motion: So as to encircle, or make the 
circuit of. 

a 1700 Dryden IJ.) A lambent flame arose, which gently 
spread Around his brows. 1833 Kingsley Westw. Ho (1879) 
501 They would follow Sir Amyat I^igh around the world. 
1880 Eng. Meek, a Apr. 37/3 Passing the tape., around each 
of the.. pulleys. 

2 . So as to surround, encompass, or envelop; 
surrounding, enveloping ; about. 

*8x6 J. Wilson City qf Plague k . 147 My mother put her 
arms around my neck. 16*7 Wolfe Bursal Sir J . Moore 
iii. With his martial cloak around him. 

8. On all sides of, in all directions from. 

1887 Milton P. L. ii. 900 They around the flag Of each 
his faction . . Swarm populous. 37*1 Strklr Sped. No. 118 
P x The Prospects around me. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1 . 1 xx. 
84 The air around and above us was. .clear, sflla Pbsodv 
Eng. Jostmal/sm xxL X58 The woods that lie around a 
Flintshire castle. 

b./* 

1818 H allam Mid. AgesitBAt'i 1 . 496 To pour the radiance 
of unclouded reason around the last struggles of dissolution. 
1877 Lvttkil Landm. 111. viL 134 Around the Stone of the 
bedesman's cell quite a romance has been woven. 

4. In U. S. : Hither and thither over, at random 
through, about; as in 4 to travel around the country.* 
Arotuial t&rou z&l). [f. next + -aiA] The ac- 
tion of arousing, or fact of being aroused. 

[Not in Craig 1847. Webster cites Hare.) 1834 tr. Lamar- 
tsnd s Celebr. Char. II. las The sudden arousal of the Dau- 
phin by her voice. 1883 Gayworthys II. aa Listening to 
the sounds of arousal about tne country side. 

Aroua (irau-z), v. [f. A- pref. 1 1 -i- Rousk, 
after such pairs as rise, arise , wake, awake.] 

3 L To raise or stir up (a person) from sleep or 
inactivity ; to awaken. 


80 [ 1 ] fell asleep. My friend, however, soon aroused me. 

2 . To stir up into activity, excite (principles of 
action, emotions, etc.). 

(i6osShaks Ham.iuii. 5x0 A roused Vengeance sets him 
new a-worke .1 Z7a8 Thomson Spring 100a But absent, 
what fantastick woes arous'd Kage in each thought. *•§§ 
Mkrivalk Rom . Emp . xlv.V. >25 No suspicion was aroused. 
1889 Kemble Rest ' d . Georgia wo It arouses the killing pro- 
pensity in me. 

8. intr. (for ref.) To wake up, bestir oneself. 

iBm W. Havbsoal in Life (x88a) 33 The parish began to 
arouse and visitors to inquire. 

Irovil (irau-z), sb. rare . [f. prec. vb.] An 
act of arousing, an alarum. 
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«SBt Cm, Rossetti Pageanfjjtc. 7, I Mow an arouse 
Through the worlds wide house To quicken the torpid earth. 
Arouse, -owse, var. Arkouhk v. Ob's, to water. 
Arouser (firuu-zai). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One 
who arouses. 

1M9 Mas. Whjtnty Hitherto lx. 98 She sprang from her 
bed, and followed her arouser. 

Arousing (4ruu**iij). ppl. a . [f. Arouse v. + 
-ino 2 .] Housing, stirring, exciting. 

.I** Mysm Cath. Th. 111. 1 48 Arousing as a trumpet >can. 
fArou-t, v. Ohs . [A doubtful word, the reading 
and sense being uncertain in both quotations. The 
first may read arounled, see A hunt, or a- routed from 
rout ; the second reads route in all the early MSS. 
If arout existed, it might represent OF. ar outer to 
start (one) on his way, send away, f. d to + route.'] 
IMS Rich* Redeleu hi. m But, arouutyd (Tor his ray, and 
rebuked ofte, He had leue of Ue lord . . to go or he drank, 
t fiancee's led. Urry) Man *f Lowes T. 44a In all that lond 
no Cristin durst arout [Six-text, no Criuen dorste mute j. 
Arove, obs. pa. t. of Akkivk v. 

A«OW (fcrftr), adv. Forms: 3 oreawe, 3-5 
arewe, 4 arewe, 4 6 arowe, e-row io, a- rew(e, 
5 o row*, 6 7 are w, 6-9 e-row, grow. [A prep A 
+ Row sb.] 

1. Of place : In a row, rank, or line. 
m igoe Fieri* iff HI. 098 Alle bilke hat dene maidenes beo 
Schulla ante arewe under hat trao. e ijBo Sir Ferumb. 460$ 
An hep of frenschemen hat leye arewe. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia <1699)831*111 home they waik arowe. 1600 Chapman 
Wad *tu *79 Twelve lodgings of like stone, like height, 
were likewise built nrew. 1737 Pone I wit. Her. Fpist. 1. vil 
77. A little House with trees p-row. 1838 Long*. Ropewalk 
t. That building, .with its windows all a-row. 

1 2. Of time or order : In succession, one after an- 
other, successively. Obs. 

c way* After. R. iuD Her bcoS nu arenwe itold \tc scouen 
heaued nunnen. 1387 Trkvisa iligden Rolls Ser. 1. 77 Pro- 
uinces and londesln; whidie 1 w-lial dcacriue and rekene al 
arewe [per ordmem\. 1 1400 Chtvn. Ft led. 603 Thre iiyjte* 
arowe ha sen# he umc ayiL, e *430 Freemasonry 348 I* or to 
be etwardus alle o rowe, Wcke alter weke. 1583-87 Four A. 
4 M. 11 1. 55a Christ demanded of Peter. . three times a-row, 
Petre , tunas met 1548 Sviakmtkr Dm liarlns 11. iv. tv. 
Argt., Jehu's line likewise Sliallum supplants. King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a-row. 

Atow 9 obs. L Arrow ; var. of Ahoh a. Obs. timid. 
Arowblast, -or, obs. fonns of Arbalkxt, -er. 

II Arpeggio (arpcdd^in). [It., f. arpeggio re to 
play upon tne harp. f. arfa harp.] The employ- 
ment of the notes of a chord in rapid succession 
instead of simultaneously; a chord thus played 
or sung. 

i|4i In Baiuy. 1786 J.C. Walker Irish Bards 17 <T.1 A 
rat-amide, or rhapsudist, who occasionally sustained his voice 
wuh arpeggios swe|it over the strings of the harp 186B Cxo. 
Eliot Sp. GiPsy 1. 39 Juan . . touched his lute With soft ar- 
peggia. i%p F.TAVLua in Grove Diet. Mas 1.87/9 The down- 
ward arpeggio, .is but rarely employed in modem music. 
Arpe ggio, v. [f. prec. ; cf. It arpeggiare, K. ar- 
pttyr] To play or sing (a chord) as an aqieggio. 
1864 tr. SpohFs A Miobifle. I. e, 1 arpeggiod the chord to her. 
lArpm (see below). Also 7 erpen, -ine 
(( trron . arpentler). [a. F. arbent ( - Pr. arfen, 
aripin) X.. arepennis (Columella), arapamis (Isi- 
dore) *= semijugerum 'half au acre,' according to 
Columella a (Gallic word. See J.ittre. Formerly 
quite naturalized as & jpt?n(t, I-ipin ; now again 
treated as French: arpan.] An obsolete French 
measure of land, containing a hundred square 
perches, and varying with the different values of 
the perch from about an acre and a quarter to 
about five-sixths of an acre. 

1580 Hoiaybahu Treat. Fr, Tour., Demi ar/enf , holfe 
aa mrpent, that >*, nine hundreth fuote of grounds. 1801 
Holland Pliny 1. 550 An Acre or Arpcn of ground, called 
in latine lugenim. i6as Malvnks A nc. La tv- Merck. 51 
'Che partition of lands by Measures, Aries, Aqenthn, 
llundeven. ifiam J. Webster Devils Law-Case uu iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsl. III. 74irha be master Of poor ten arpincs of land. 
1717 Bradley Fam. Diet, a v. Com. As many Pound* of 
Salt -petre . , as you have Arpents 01 land to sow. 1880 
FarkmaR Disctrv. Gt. It ' est i. ( 1875' 7 la Salle had . . assigned 
to each settler half an arpent, or about a third of an acre. 
[Arpentator. Latinized form of F. arpenttnr , 
in Spelman (16^4), whence in some mod. Diets.] 

II Arpintirar (arpfirttoT). [F. agent-noun f. 
arpcnL] A measurer of land : a land-surveyor. 

1794 A. Youna Tear 1 . France 149 Mon*. Arthciud, the ar- 
penteur. .answered my enquiries satisfactorily. 

Arpatoord. Arpy : tee Harp- 
Arquatod, obi. variant of Arcuatki>, after Fr. 
etrqueri in Worcester 1839. 

Arquebus, and derivatives : see Harquebus. 
Ayqusrits (Jjkwfimit). Min. [f. (184a) Ar- 
queros , mines in Chili, where found + -JTE ] A 
native amalgam of silver. 

Arquifbuac, variant of Alquipou. 
t Arr, sb. Obs . exc. in north, dial. Also 3-5 
erf# (a nerre), 4A arre, 5 ar. [a. ON. bn\ Hr ; 
cf. Da. ar.] A wound, scar. Only in northern 
writers, and still common dialectally 
a 1310 E. E. Psalter xxxvii. 6 Stanka aim! raten mine erres 
ere ua. 1340 Hampoi.k Pr. Consc. 561*5 pe erres of his 


-»! wondes sal speke. t]8l Wvcur ZLrr. xidt as. If 
ath a scar [ v.r . arrek e saga Gists, la Wright vm* sob 
M* cicatrix, a nerre. i&MS. Depot. EcelCrtTVrZ 
Hayth uot any arre or arras ofhiskgg or laggas. i 5 g gW, 
MS. Depot. Yrh. Castle? A young man with 
■^bek am in his face. 1891 Ray N. Conntr. Words, An Arr; 
l 8kar. Pock-arrs , the Marks made by the Small Pox. 
» is a general Word, common both to North and South, 
j Atkinson Whitby Gloss, av., * I’ll gie thee an arr to 
efcrry to thy grave.*. . An arr on tht conscience^ is tha in- 
Ward impression of having done wrong. 
ti»i 9* Obs. [Origin uncertain: MaUner 
compares LG. arrtn to vex, f. arre anger « OK. 
srre, ierre. eorre. Cf. ncxt .1 To anger, vex, worry. 

[«aBa Wvclik Dent, xxxii. *6 Tliei eggiden him in alyeu 
goddis, and in shorn ynociouns to wraththe arreden (v. r. 
ore reden, rereden ; V ulg. cowitaverunt). a *400 Cor*. Myst. 
306 The Jewys xal cr ye for joy with a gret voys, and arryn 
hym, and puftyn of his clothis. 1651 N. Bacon Hist. Dist . , 
xtv. a>6 Ue arred both the Clergy and Laity, 
t Arr, v. 2 Obs. [A word imitating the sound ; 
whence also K is called by Perahis littera canines. 
In some modern dialects tuirr, and nurr.] To 
snarl as a dog. 

1483 C AX ton 5 . de la Tour C H b, Ewhe arred at other lyke 
houndes. *800 N arhr Summer's Last H 1 ill in Hurl. Dodsl. 
VIII. 44 They arre and hark at night against the moon. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 796 (K.) A dog is . . fell and 
quarrelsome, given to arre. 


Arra, variant of Arbah and Abbka. 

Arrable, o' s. form of Horrible. 

II AgrBOBCha (serftka tji). Hot. [native Indian 
name.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, with 
tul>erous roots, found in the north of South America, 
of which one species (./ esculenta ) is a staple 
article of fo d with the inhabitants. 

1893 Agr;c . 4 Hot. in Attn. Reg. 304/1 Several excellent 
roots of the famous Arrocxchx. Vet. Subst. Food 169 

Arracacha . . is ctiltiveted .. for its root, which is farinaceous, 
ami easy of digestion. 

Arraoe, obs. form of Abbab ; var. Ababkw. Obs. 


Arraoh, ol». for.n of Orach ( A triplex ). 

Arrache var. Arache v . Obs . to pluck out. 

t Am ohtmanl Obs. ran— 1 . [a. F. ar- 
rachement. £ arracher : see Arache ] That which 
is torn or broken off ; a fragment. 

1638 Sandkrson 91 Sena. Ad A11I. vii. f *673' 99 These 
preciouN Souls of ours, the very exhalations and arrache- 
mentx 'if I may so speak 1 of the breath of God. 

Amok i&nck, tc rik). Forms: 7 arak, araoke, 
7 9 araok, 9 arrao, 7- arrack. Aphet. 7- rook. 


[Ultimately Arab., taraq sweat, juice, esp. in 
aaraq aJ-tamr 4 the (fermented) juice of the date/ 
whence extended to all sorts of fermented bever- 
ages. The word has been adopted in all Moham- 
medan countries ; the Pg. araca , araque , Sp. arac , 
Fr. a rack, and Kng arrack , are taken from Indian 
vernaculars, with the Indian sense. See also Rack.] 

A name applied in Eastern countries to any 
spirituous liquor of native manufacture; especially, 
that distilled from the fermented sap of tne coco- 
palm, or from rice and sugar, fermented with the 
coco-nut juice. 

Ii$x6 Barbosa Trav. tmnxl. lA Stanfey (HakD 50 They 
bring cocoa-nuts, huraca (which is something to drink'.] 
1809-5 F~ Scot 7 nt>a in Purcha* (1695) 1. 173 K«pt a victual- 
ing house, and brewed Aracke. 1694 T. R. in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 977 A km* of JnundUe, contracted by the frequent 
drinking of Arak or Kmd. 1697 Damnbr t'oy.t 1799) 1 . 991 
A rack is distill'd also from Rice, and other t kings.. *7 9 m f 
Tkumbuli. M hwgat rv. And well invok d with punch of 
arrack, Hold converse sweet in tent or barrack. tn| Pent tv 
Cyei. II.933/S Arack or Arrac. 1859 Tbnnrmt Ceylon II. 
197 Toddy drawers . . ascending the icoco-nut) trees in que*. t 
of die sap drawn from the spathes of the unopened flowers 
to he distilled into arrack. 

b. attrib. 

i6oa -R E. Scot Jnrui In Furchas I. 184 Dravc them Into a 
Kacke-nouse. 1748 Smollrtt Rod. Rand.( i8set I. zoa The 
arrack punch with which he treated them. *8o8 Orient. 
Field Sports 1 . 88 The bad effects of these arrack shops. 

Arratfe: see Average sb. 

Arr aged, Arragonite : tee Ara*. 

ArrAA («t&\ ini. [Irish. (.Farquhar was of 
Irish birth.)] An expletive expressing emotion or 
excitement, common in Anglo-Irish speech. 

1795 Fanqvhar VWn R era Is 111. ii, A rah, you Fool, ish it 
not the seam ting ? *797 — Beaux Strut, v. ii, Arra Honeys, 
a dear Caa*e. 1753 Smollrtt Ct. Fathom 110 Upon 
which he bade me turn out. 4 Arra, for what? said 1. sflae 
Cons* (Dr. Syntax) Consol \u 157 Arrah, my Dears, it does 


Arrai, -mont, obs. forms of Arrat, -ment. 

Avxaig& t&r^ n), V 1 Forms : 4 amtyne, 4-5 
areyne, ar(r)?ne,5 erenjl, enreyne, 5 fiarreygne, 
-aynge, 6-7 arral^er-eign, 7 eralgne, arraign®, 
6- arraign. Aphet. 5-6 tafnh, reygne. [a. AF. 
araine-r, arsine- r, arme^r, Of.arais-, arsis-, ansn- 
ten— L. adratitmire, f* ad Uf-f ralionth* to reason, 
talk reasonably, talk, f. ratUn-cm reason, reasoning, 
discourse. The later F\ ansisonner was adopted 
in Fng. as Arbabon.] 

t L tram. To call (a person') to account, or to 
answer for himself ; to interrogate, examine. Obs , 


e 130a E. E. A hit. P. C. 19 * Arayned hy» tJoaahj fat 
runysehly what.rayaoun he hade . . to slope so taota. c ia8o 
Mercy 8< in E. R. ^7(i86a) 19s peoee ore be werkes of Me?qi, 
Of whuche crist woi vs : reyhe. 1387 Trevisx Higdon Rolls 
Ser. IV. 393 Augustus areyned [Merrvjtatdt] hym and aside. 
1447 Bokknhan Lyvyt y Seyntys 15 Re hyr thus areynyd 
wyth a p Me faae, - 

2 - esp. To cell upon one to answer for himself oki 
a criminal charge; to indict before a tribunal. 
Hence gen. To accuse, charge with fault. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood 147 To a-rene Wrenches jmt wrabbe H 
chylde. *450 Somner In 4 C. Eng. Lett. 4 He was arrayned 
upon the appechements and fonde gylcy. c up Hrmrvson 
Ator. Fa. 4a The Sheepe againe before the Wolfe arenned. 
sflflfl More Hermes ui. Wks. asa/a Y 1 were arreygnea for 
a felonye. 154a Brinklow Compinynt v. (1874 18 The day 
whan ye shaf be reygned at the iudgement state of God. 
161 s Snak» Wmt. T. 111. Ii. 14 Thou art here accused and 
arraigned of High Treason. Mae Dk Fob Moll FL 1184m 
310, 1 was carried down to the Sessions house, where I was 
arraigned. 1794 Richardson Grandism IV. axlv. 177 Lady 
Olivia is grieved . . and arraigns herself and her wicked 
passion. 1878 Fikbman Norm. Cong. 1 V. xviiL 199 For that 
crime he was arraigned . . before the King and his Witan. 
8. To accuse of some fault or imperfection, im- 
peach, call in question, find fault with (actions, 
measures, statements, opinions'). 

167a Dkvdkm Cong. Granada 1. 1, Judge-like thou ait’sc, to 
praise or to. arraign The flying Slurmuh of the darted Cane. 
177a Juntas Lett . Fref. zo They arraign the goodness of 
Providence. 1778 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. 1. xxiv. 68s He boldly 
arraigned the abuses of public and private life, sflae By non 
Mar. Fal. v. i. 969 You do not then . . arraign our equity Y 

b. absol. 

1748 Smollett Reproof 909 And let me still the sentiment 
dihdain Of him, who never speaks but to arraign. 

1 4 . To tiy. judge. Obs. rare. 

i8a« Hkminc & Conjl in Shahs. C. Praise 145 Though you 
be a Magistrate of wit, and sit on the Stage . . to arraigne 
Playesaailie. 

1 6 . To sentence, condemn. Obs. rare. 

1858 J. Rowland Mou/fct’s Theat. ins. 1109 When they 
fiude they are arraigned to die. 

+ Arr&Tffn, v.' 1 Jaw. Obs. Also 6 7 araine, 
arraine. [a. late AFr. arraipter , arainer, the 
latter originating in a mis spelling of atwner, OF. 
aramier, also aramir , cogn w. Pr. aramir , OCat. 
aremir (Diaz') late L. ad hr amt rc ( adrh -, adchr 
adcr-) in Salic and Longobard I jiws ; f. ail to + 

* hr ami re in Pr. ramir) t according to Grimm and 
Diezad.Goth. hramjan, whence ushramjan to cru- 
cify, perl), to hanfr up. In England, the AFr. ara- 
mer was re-latinized as arra mat e (in Bracton, 
Fleta). 

The Goth, hmm/att is prob. cogn. w. Gr. mpeno- 4 hang.* 
The literal sense in which it was taken into late 1.. is un- 
known : MOUenhoff (in Waitz, A Ite Reckt dtr sal. T ranken , 
977) shows that it probably named some sensible, perhaps 
symbolical, action, which was afterwards disused and for- 
gotten, while the technical phrases containing the word re- 
mained : see adramire sac rumen turn, test tin onia , testes , 
vadium, bolinm, arramarr ass is am, in Ducange. The true 
origin of arraign in this sense was pointed out by Spelman 
(s.v. Adrhamire ), but an he unfortunately failed to see that 
it was a distinct word from the prec., and took aramer as 
the source of both, his successors rejected his truth along 
with his error, and in all Dictionaries this word now er- 
roneously itanda as a sense cf the prec.] 

To appeal to, claim, demand; in phr. arraine 
(i. e. arranu) an assize. 

[< 1975 Bracton iv. i. z$ Et arramavit assisam now dis- 
seysime. c sage Britton hi. vi. 13 Si ambcdcus eynt arranid 
assise de mort de auncestre vers une cstraungc persone. 
*481 Littleton 1} 449 Si home seit disseisi, et il arraine un 
assise envoi's lo dlsseisour.] *908 Pf skins Profit. Hk. v. j 397 
If his disseisor arraign an assise against him. 1374 tr. Little - 
ton Tenures 78 a, Tne lessee arraineth an assise of Novel 
disseisin ofy* land againste the lessour. 1808 Cork On 
Lift. 969 b, To arraigne the Assise is to cause the Tenant to 
be called, to make the plaint, and to set the cause in such 
order os the Tenant may bee enforced to answer thereunto ; 
and is deriued of the French word Arraigner, 184s 7 ermes 
de la Ley e6 Arraine is to put a thing in order, or in lus 
place : As hee is said to arraine ao Assise of Novel Dis- 
seisin. 1714 Foktkscuf.. Aland in Forte sends Abs. 4 Lim . 
Mom. rad. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. av. Arraign. 
Arraign (&r£J’n\ sb. [f. Arraign vA] Ar- 
raignment, indictment. 

Hkywood Rape Lia r. 187 The freest Citizens with- 
out attaint, Arraigne, or judgement, we to exile doomc. !*» 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 645 The clerk of the arraigns 
stood up in great disorder. 

Arridgfear (&r^*noiV [f. as prec. + -KRl : t(. 
OF. arntsnear.] One who arraigns, accuses, or 
finds fault. 

i860 Sat. Rev. X. 183/1 A subject on which the doctor can 
challenge his atraignen without fear. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
C/.S. IV. xxvitf. 39 Imperfect compliance . . would open a 
fair field to the arraigns** of America. 

Arraigning, vbi. sb. [f. as prec. + -inoi.] 
The action of the verb Arraign ; arraignment 

nags Moaa Debell, Salem Wlu, 07 6/a Neither at tha en- 
deighliog nor at hys aneighnlng. sere Tryssl Rndyard,ete. 
in Phoenix 1791 1.35a The manner of that Bench's Arrsipuig 
and Condemning, sflgi Carlyui Sterling vB, Tiiore mean 
Et ma ft oisorabl* arraigningi and questionings of the 

Arndganant ( 4 wi*nm?nt\ Also 6 emrin*, 
«Reign(#‘f 7 oreygn-. [a. OF. araisnement, l 
araisnier : see Arraion v. and -MW*.] 



1 The act of arraigning or fact of being arraigned ; 
accusation before a tribunal, indictment, charge. 

t £#§ Cdvkndalb Eratm. Par. Phil, L n Y* emprisonmcnt. 
fettan, atfaignemontes, and my other calamities. sjM 
Thynnk in Animadv. PreC 74 The boohs of the law . . (where 
his airetymement is liberalhe set downed dg Chapman & 
Shirley Chabot iv. i, But away, Judges; and pursue the ar- 
raignment Of this polluted Chancellor, via* Dr Tor Moll 
FI. (1840) 3 *° At the arraignment 1 pleaded not guilty. 1684 
AinftroatM Tower LotuL its The different peers appointed 
to hear the arraignment of the prisoners. 

2 . A charging with, or formal imputation of, 
fimlta ; accusation, hostile criticism. 

laps Moat* ( title ) Arraignment and Conviction of Userie, 
iu Tuquitiwand Unlawfulness. 171a in Kehle Bp . T . Wilson 
xvi. (1863) 309 One Ankle whereof was an amignment of 
their proceedings in the case of Mr. Brideon's suspension, 
sis# Scott Lady of X. v. vi, Wrathful at. such arraignment 
foul, Park lowered the clansman's sable scowL 

jLgnbnsnt, obs. form of Auatmimt. 
Arraise, -ays, var. Ahaimb v. Obs. to raiae. 
Arralse, Sc var. Abacs v. Obs to snatch away. 
Arraison, var. Abbasor v. Obs . to question. 
Arrand, obs. f. Errand. Abbabt; dial. f. Aba in. 
Arrange v. Forms : 4-6 araynge, 

5-6 ar(r enge, 8- arrange, [a. OF, arangis-r, 
arengier, f. d to + rangier, rentier, f. rang , rent, 
Rank. A rare word until modern times ; not in 
Bible 161 1, Shakspere, Milton's poetry, or Pope.] 

1 . tram. To draw up in ranks or in line of battle. 

sj7$ Barbour Brace xu. 36 He saw hym swa araynge [7= 

arraying] his men on raw. 1489 C ax ton Fay tee of A rates 1. i. 
a Wh< > gauest mancre & ordre to arenge bataillcx. 1513 Ld. 
Brrnkks Froiss. cccxxv. (R.) There he aniynged hie men in 
the stictes. 1506 Spenbeb F. Q. l vl 38 To see two knights 
. arraung’d in batcell new. xljo Gcn P. Thompson Exert. 
(184a) I. sa6 The marvel is, that the well-informed part of 
the middle classes . . docs not arrange itself on the side of 
the reformers. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858; 93 Arranged 
in supreme regimental order. 

b. intr. ^for refiX 

1513 Ld. Burners Froiss. 1. eexv. 369 The residewe (who 
were worstc harneysedt, arenged alonge on the hylic syde. 

2 . trans. To put (the parts of a thing) into 
proper or requisite order ; to adjust. 

tBoa Falev Nat. Theol. ii. f a A mechanism previously 
arranged. 1837 Disbaru Venetia 1. xvi, Squire Mount- 
meadow then, arranging his countenance, announced that 
the bench wan prepared. x868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt zi Hie 
soft white hair was carefully parted and arranged. 

b. refi. To put oneself m order ; prepare oneself. 
x86g Ca rlyle Fredk . Gt . VII. xviil vie sia Friedrich . . 
hasten* to arrange himself for the new contingencies. 

3 . Mus. To adapt (a composition) for instruments 
or voices for which it was not originally written. 

4x838 ( title ) A Selection of National Airs Arranged for the 
Harp or Pianoforte by Mm. Gibson. 1849 Athstuenm ao 
Oct. 1067 Even though the composers * arranged ' be Haydn, 
Mozart, etc. 1879 C. Pamry in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 05/1 
Brahms has arranged . . his piano string quintet t as a 1 Son- 
ata ’ for four hands on two pianos. 

4 . tram. To place (things) in some order, dispose. 

179s Boswell Johnson x. (1848) 81 The greengrocers and 

fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hampers. 18x5 
Wordsw. Poet . Irks . I. Fret 16 Poems, apparently miscel- 
laneous, may with propriety be arranged . . with reference to 
the poweri of mind predominant in the production of them. 
1893 Soykb Pantropk . mo Lettuces, olives, pomegranates, 
Damascus plums, tastefully arranged on silver dishes. 1869 
Frbrman Norm . Cony . (1876) 111. xil. si j The parts in the 
two dramas were differently arranged, 
b. intr. ( « refi.) To get into order, (all into place. 
1803 Scott Last Minstr . vl xviii. Forms . . Cloudy and in- 
T1U, slow arranging, and defined, they seem To 


form a lordly and a lofty 

5 . irons. To settle (relations between parties, 
conflicting claims, matters in dispute, differences) ; 
to adjust 

1897 Macbkady Romm. II. 8a, 1 sent the authors oat of the 
room to arrange the matter. 1887 Froodb Short Stud. (287*} 
1 . 94 The relations between himself and his dependants will 
herra to be arranged on other principles. 1878 Srbley Stein 
11 L 498 The quarrel, partly by the interference of the Crown 
Prince, waa arranged. 

6. intr. (—To arrange matters) : To come to an 
agreement or understanding as to mutual relations, 
claims, matters in dispute. 

1798 Burke Regie. Peace Wits. VIII. 90 We cannot ar- 
range with our enemy in the present conjuncture, 183s 
B'jnrm Bunsen in Hare L\fe I. lx. 939 He then went on to 
Copenhagen to arrause with his father. 

7 . trans. To settle the order, manner, and circum- 
stantial relations of (a thing to be done) ; to plan 
beforehand. 

1788 Burrs Art. W. Hastings ni. Wks. XI. 43a That the 
acta dona ahonld be arranged with the Rajah. >817 Habris 
Gt. Teacher 340 Every atep he took was calculated and ar- 
ranged. XI49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. U. 1 . 967 The details of 
a butchery were frequently discussed, if not definitely ar- 
ranged. 

8. intr. (simply, or with inf. or subord. el.) To 
come to, or make, a settlement with other persons 
as tea matter to be done, ao that all concerned in 
it shall do their part. 

.s8|0 Macaulay, Hist, Bag. II. 380 For Halifax had ar- 
ranged that as temporal peers . . should be ready. s8g8 


HAwmoam fr, * ft, Jrnls. (i8?a> I. e6 To arrange about 
Mis Tvmdau, Giac, 1 . 1 <7. xax, I had 


mhged to.meet Rarrisay this morning. 1889 A. Morris 
Open Seer, 1 . 1S6 God knew that wo should d t se r vs and 


raquire tuflhriag, and arranged accordingly. Mod. They 
have arranged for a concert on Monday week. 

Amagtd v&rci'ndgd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 - -ID.] 
A. Drawn up in ranks, b. Put in order ; disposed. 

*4*8 Caxton Fuytes 0/ A rates t. xil. 3a They shad latte 
eche ottare . . in arranged batailles. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
1*858) 3»ij How ill many arranged forces of society fulfil 
then- work. 1879 O'Connor Beacontfeld 931 Abject, though 
artistically arranged, flattery. 

Arrangement (firri'ndflmiSnt). [a. F. arrange • 
tnent iCotgr. i6r 1), f. arranger: see -went.] 

1 . The action of arrangi g or disposing in order. 

1717-41 Chambers 0*7.. Arrangement, or rungement, the 

dMpotilUon of the parts ol a whole, ii| a certain order. s8t8 
Miss Austen Emma 11. xiii. 366 There was time only far 
the quickest arrangement of mind ; she must be collected 
and calm. xSto Jkvons F . tem . Logic xxxii. 378 In large 
libraries . a such modes of arrangement are adopted. 

2 . Arranged condition, orderly disposition, order. 

<9x743 Chkynk <J.t There is a 

pxri» of elastick bodies, 
rangement 


proper arrangement In the 
174a Young Hi. TL tx. xxoB Ar- 


. . rouNG Hi. 

nent neat and chastest order reign, ryot Foot Pen- 
1. 49 (Ver the dark arrangements of the globe De- 
cember throws hi* solemn gloom*. 

8. Style or mode in which things are arranged. 

1785-91 T. War ton Notes on Milton's Min. Poems (T.) In 
my new arrangement, I ought to have placed this piece 
under the Tnuislations. x8aa Dk Quincey Coq/C (z86a) 97 
The clouds parsed slowly through several arrangements. 
1871 Tyndmi. Fragm. Sc. I. xxL 491 To every act of con* 
sciousness belongs a determinate molecular arrangement of 
the brain. 

4 . cotter. A structure or combination of things 
arranged in a particular way or for any purpose ; 
hence loosely, like affair, concern, production. 

1800 Heksciikl iii Phil. Trans. XC. 401 An arrangement 
of twelve brick n, placed on a stand. 1871 B. Stlwart Heat 
I 165 Such an arrangement is called a thermopile. zS8f 
Miss Braudon Asph. II. 46 That lace arrangement which 
you call a ca^>. 

5 . Mus. The adaptation of a composition for 
voices or instruments for which it was not origin- 
ally written ; concr. a piece so adapted. 

1849 Athenmum 30 Oct. 1067 It wa* disheartening, too, to 
find the appendix . . crammed with arrangements. XS79 
C. Parry in Grovu Diet . Mus. I. 93/1 Arrangements ut 
pianoforte works for full orchestra. 

0 . A settlement of mutual relations or claims 
between parties; an adjustment of disputed or 
debatable matters; a settlement by agreement. 

iS^ Macaut.ay Hist. Eng. xi. (1838) Ill. i3 i It was im- 


to make an arrangement that would pleas 

body, i860 Massey Hist. Eng : xxvlL III. 133 Hut personal 
prejudices again interpoaed to prevent an arrangement ao 
desirable. 

b. euphem. An affair of gallantry, an amour. 

X731 Chkstkrf. Lett. 237 (1792) III, a6 Un arrangement, 
which is, in plain English, a gallantry. Hid. S40 1 II. 99 
Bragging of . . such an arrangement will equally discredit 
you among men and women. 

7 . Disposition of measures for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose ; preparations for successful 
performance. 

1788 Buses Art. IV. Hastings 111. Wlcs. XI. 43« Arrange- 
ments with the Rajah . . for the better government and 
management of his Zemindary. 1837 Macreaoy Remits. 
II. 8a With the latter 1 made arrangements about ballet, 
ftc. x8gg Thackeray Newsomes xxvi. 351 His own arrange- 
ments were made inanother quarter. 1835 Macaulay Hut. 
Eng. xxii. IV. 713 Doneiagh made the arrangements for the 
flight. 

imager (ir^ndsw). [f. Akhanov? + -kb 1 .] 
One who arranges. 

1780 Burks Rffl. Exec. Wks. IX. 373 None of. . the di- 
rectors and arrangers have been convicted. s8a6 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser. 11. (1861) 400 The arranger of the flowers 
in their vases. C. Parry in Grove Diet. Mns. Y.oa/» 

Arrangement . . of a gavotte of Gluck’s . . as much ranked 
by the personality of the arranger as that of the composer, 
t Arranges, **>. pi. Obs. n f. F. arranger ; 
there is no such sb. in Fr., and Bailey did not know 
•the vb. as Eng.] * Ranges or arrangements, ranks, 1 
Bailey 1731. 

Arranging, vbl. sb. [f. Aubanob v. 4- -mo *.] 
The action of placing in order, settling relation! 
or details. 

xSxS W. Havsboal In Life (x88s) 19 The arranging and 
planning it has much straitened me for time. 

Arrant (scrint), <1. ; also 6 arraunt, 6- 7 -and(«. 
[A variant of Erbant, 1 wandering, vagrant, vaga- 
bond,' which from its frequent use m such ex- 
pressions as arrant thief, became an intensive, 

1 thorough, notorious, downright,' especially, from 
its original amociations, with opprobrious names. 
For the vowel-change cf. arrand ~ errand, Harry 
- fferry, Henry, Far - earlier fer, etc.] 
t L Wandering, itinerant, vagrant ; esp. In 
knight arrant, bailiff arrant; in which the 
etymological Errant is now alone used. 

\c 1400 C ir c um eit. (Tumh. 1843) 97 To bryng the lost 
echepe ageyn . . That was errawm, ydyt, and in vayne.] igg» 
Crowley Rpigr. (1873' sa Title, Or nay life ArranUs. ,q|7 
K. Arthur Copland) vu. x, With that knvght wyll 1 jusia, 
for I see that be is a knyent arraunt. sAos Warner Atb, 
Eng. ix. xhrl 917 Arrant Preachers, humming out a Room 
awn-place or two, 1847 Howard Crown Rev. t8 BayUfTe 
arrant. Fee.— 4/. 11 v. yC (i8ox Blount Law Diet., Baiif/fi 
Errant are these whom the Sheriff appoints to go op and 
down the Goodly to serve Writs, etc.] 


fL In Thief a mat, arrant thief r - robber] 1 
orig. an outlawed robber roving about the country, 
a freebooter, bandit, highwayman ; hence, a public, 
notorious, professed robber, a ‘common thief,' ail 
undisguised, manifest, out-and-out thief. 

c 1388 Chaucxm Mane. 120 An outlawo or a thef erraunt. 
[Sea the whole passage.] xggj Balk l aesuyen in Hart. 
Mice. (Malh. » t. 360 The most erraiule thefe and mardlesM 
murtlierer. site Grafion Chron. Hen. I V t an. i(R.) There 
is not ao ranks a traytor, nor so arrant a thefe. 1837 
Pocxungton Sand, no Sabb. 13 The arunteet Pharisee 
tlieefe in Jerusalem, a 1744 Swii r H’ht i°4i II. 79 Every 
servant an arrant thief as to victuals and drink. 18m w. 
lavtecf Braceb. Hail xxvtl. 347 Who, like errant thieve*, 
could not hold up their heads lu an honest house. 

8. Ilence : Notorious, manifest, downright, 
thorough-paced, unmitigated. Extended from 
thief to traitor, knave , rebel, cmvard, usurer ; after 
s 575 widely used os an opprobrious Intensive, with 
fool, dunce, ass, idiot, hypocrite, Pharisee, J cplst, 
Puritan, infidel, atheist, blasphemer , and sj on 
through the whole vocabulary of abuse. 

>398 I.ANCU P. PL C. vit. 307 An erraunt vaurer. 1494 
F abyan v. Ixxx. 58 Beyng a errant Treytoure. xgsS Tun- 
stall in Strype Eecl. Mem. I. 1. xliv. 338 Reginald Pole, 
comen of a nob'e blood, and thereby the more eirant traitor. 
<SS3 Prod. ibid. III. App. vi. to The most arrande traytour 
Syr John Dudley, c sgSB Greene Fr. Bacon v. a6 Why, thj« 
arrant dunce, shall I never make thtc a good s*hohrT t|pB 
Drayton Legends i. ire Which she to Suta and arrant 
IdeotN threw. x6oa Shako. Hmm. 1. v. 104 Wee's an arrant 
knauo. s8ax Burton A not, Afel. 11. iii 11. (1651 318 A nob'e- 
man therefore in some likelihood . . ia . . a proud fool, an ar- 
rant zsw. x66o H. More Myst. God/, v. xiii. 168 Either ail 
arrant Infidel or horrid Blasphemer. 1679 Mansell Harr. 
Popish Plot Addr., Who may prove good tools, though 
errant Fools. 1719 Db Foe Crusoe 48a They are errant 
cowards. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xtv. {ii. (1840) 303 The 
arrant est villain that ever walked upon two legs, slag W. 
Uving T. Trav. II. 34 As arrant a crew of scapegrace* us 
ever were collected together. 1837 Howiit Rnr. Life 11. v. 
( x86a) 141 The inhahitonu of solitary houses are often most 
arrant cowards. 

b. transf. of thiugs, i. e. opprobrioirs deeds and 
qualities, theft, presumption, lie, device, etc. 

1639 Fullbb Holy IV or v. zxx (1840I 301 It were arrant 
presumption for flesh to prescribe God hi* way. 189a 
Bentlky Boyle Led. i. 0 They cover the tno*t arrant Atheism 
under the niank and shadow of a Deity. 1733 Richardson 
Grandison 11781) IV. xxxiv. 341, 1 am nfraidT have written 
arrant nonsenae. 1778 Pennant Tour Scot. 11. 397 This 
hill, till about the year 995, w.«s an errant desert . . and un- 
inhabitable. x8g8 Buckle Civilts. 11869) HI. v. 480 Little 
better than arrant trifling. 

4 . Without opprobrious force ; Thorough, down- 
“ght* genuine, complete, * regu’ar.* 

1570 Levins Manip. 35 Arrant, grand is, ntagnns. 1375 
Tubbsrv. Veneris 193 Good and arrant terrier* . . to make 
the foxe or Badgerd start the inner. 1684 Evelyn Sylva 93 
He that sliall behold its grain . . will never scruple to pro- 
nounce it arrant wood. 1704 Rowe Ulysses FpiL 15 They 
Like arrant Hnswives, rise by Break of Day. xflae W. 
Irving Sketch Bh. II. 59 A tight brisk little man, with the 
air of an arrant old bachelor. 

f 5 . With the opprobrious force transferred to the 
adj. : Thoroughly bad, g«od for nothing, rascally. 

xg8x B. Riche Farouv/l (1H46) as Her beaut ie had *o en- 
tangled her arrant home, xgga G. Harvey Plsred^ Supers r. 

6 So forward to accuse, debase, revile . . a* the artnntest fel- 
low in a Country! 1676 Wycmebley P Lius- D ealer m. i. 
Mine's as arrant a Widow-Mother, to her poor Child, ux 
any’s in England. 1708 Pope Lett. Wks. 1738 V. 61 You 
ore not so arrant a critic of the modern Poets as . . to damn 
them without a hearing, xyds Smollett Gil Bias vik iii, It 
wo* easy to see through all his piety that he waa an arrant 
author at the bottom. 

fr. as Bred. 

xdgx Milton Atsimadv. Def. Smectymn. I), The authority 
of soma synodal canons which are now arrant to us. 

6. as sb. A person of no reputation, a good-for- 
nothing. 

1605 Aston Be not angry % Her good-man who ahonld he 
sent of errands, while she were with her arranta. 

▲Traatly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] Thoroughly 
(in a bad senie), notoriously, 'abominably/ 

*1600 John Bon 8r in HaxL R. P. P. IV. 10 Ye sing ao 
arantly well, ye make me fal a slepe. 1 1860 LanvANox (J.) 
Funeral tear* are aa arrantly hired out as mourning elokes. 
1834 Sib H. Taylob A rtevelde 11. r. iii, That fa a heavy fall- 
ing-off, my friends, And arrantly ill-timed. 

Arm (site). Forms : 5 6 btm, ares, 6 araye, 
araae, areaae, arrea, (ary ate, -late), 6 7 araese, 

7 arraoe, 4-9 arraa. [a. Arras, name of a town 
in Artois famed for ita manufacture of the fabric.] 


Hist. Eng. VI. 69 The walla hong with doth of arraa. 

I. A rich tapestry fabric, in which figures and 
scenes are woven in colours. " 
rxgoo Epiph. (Tumh. 1843) x 14 Or weather arraa ahowthur 
hede bowndt 3331 Elyot Gov. iii. u. (1337) 144 With riche 


araaae or Upeatryc. 1398 Union Invent . . 
lett of Ariste. <s 9808 Bacon Maxims Com. Late xxv. (x6j6) 
99 My saR of Arraa with the story of tho Nativity and 
Passion. 1790 Cowter Odyss. x. 14 Stateliest couches, with 
rich arras spread. x8i8 Byron Siege Cor. xxa. Like tho 
figuxsa oa arras, that gloomily glare. 

2 . A hanging screen of this material formerly 
placed round tho walls of household apartments, 



ARBA8BD. 

often nt such i distance from them as to allow 
of people being; concealed in the apace between* 

Igpt Smakb. Merry W. in. iii. 97 She shall not Me me, 1 will 
ensconce mee bchinde the Arras. iM R. Lebtbanob 
Seneca's Mor. (171*11 >u) The Rusling of a Rut behind the 
Arras, xtes Scott Onentin D. x, His guide .. vanished 
through a stde-door behind the arras, iM Green Eng. 
Pso/te vii. | 8. 446 She called for a sword . . and thrust it 
fhxn time to time through the arras. 

3. fig. or tram/, from prec. senses. (See also next.) 

i life*. Dnumm. of Hawtii. Irene Wks. 17x1. 170 When ve 
enter into the cabinets of your own hearts, and there, for 
finest arras and pourtnuts, find millions of Christians. . dis. 
figured, massacred, butcher'd. llgS Kanr A ret. Ex/, I. 
xiv 133 Fires, buffalo-robes, and an arras of investing sail* 
doth, were unavailing to bring up the mean temperature to 
the freezing-point. 

4 . attrtb as arras doth , hangings, weaver work. 

1489 tnv. in Ki/on Ck. Acts 366 Coopertorium lecti, de 

areswerke. 1141 Udall A ratm. A/o/hth. 11364) xi Aresse 
hanginges, and the other delices of riche men. *Sfi§ Golding 
Omits Met . vi. (1393) 131 And with an arras weaver's combe 
of box she fiercely smit Arachne. xnt Churcmvaso CM/ fee 
(1817)183 Myhouse*. .Stuft withricn things, and arras clothes 
inow. 1643 Hkxijc Anew. Feme 3 Clemens Alexandrinus 
called his . . bookes of Divinity . . pictured tapistry or Arras* 
work. 1776 Gibbon Ded. 4 F. 1 . 978 Linen from Egypt and 
Arras doth from Gaul? digs Carlyle Sort. Ret. 11. iil 71 
Our dim arras- picture of these University years, ifaa D. 
Mum Tombless Man v. Wks. II. 365 From the ponelings, 
in mouldy shreds, Hung what was arras loom- work, 
iniifid (orriUt), /pi. a. [f. prec. + -XD fl .] 
Furnished or covered with arras. 

xfioa Chatman Iliad v. 199 Eleven fair chariots . . Curtain'd 
and arraas’d under foot, sits Rossetti Ball, f Sonn. 131 
The shadows cast on the arras'd wall 

Izrutne (Derfiafn). [f. Arrah .1 An em- 
broidery material of wool and silk which is stitched 
into a fabric in the same way as crewels. 

1 Mi Girls' Own P. 99 Jan. 988/1 Arrascne work is not the 
same as crewel ; the material is a kind of woollen chenille, 
sill N. Y. Art Interck. 97 Oct. 90/1 Silver-gray satin sheet- 
ing, with border of vine leaves, worked in claret-colored 


llArrMtr# (ircr»tre\ [Sp., f. arrastrar to 
trail along the ground, f. L. rastrum harrow.] An 
apparatus for grinding and mixing ores by the 
action of a heavy stone dragged round on a circular 
bed. 

afifii Raymond Mining Clou s.v„ The arraatre Is chiefly 
used for ores containing free gold, and amalgamation is 
combined with the grinding. ^Sometimes incorrectly written 
arraster, arrest ra, or ratter. 1 ttoxStandard so T an. 1/3 The 
whole of it has been treated, partly by means of arrastras. 

Arras-wine, erron. f. ams-wise: see Arris. 

Arraught (Spenser), pa. t, of Areacu v. Obs . 
Array (fr* 1 )* v. Forms : 3-7 aray(o, 4-6 
araie, tfi nra)e-n, a ray), 5-7 arraie, arraye, 6- 
srray. fa. AF. arayc-r, araie- r, s-- OF. areyer , -tier, 
early Or. areer ( 1 st pent. sing, arti), later a{r)royer, 
cogn. w. Sp. arrear, l*g. arreiar , Pr. are Jar, It. 
and early Rom. arredare , f. a, ad to + *redo (OF. 
rei, rat, rot), ' preparation, order,* ad. LG. ride 
(OFris. ride, rhl, OE. ride, ieriede\ Goth, ga- 
raids , ready, prepared; cf. garaidjan to make 
ready, garatdetns preparation, order. Arredart , 
areer , was thus * to make ready, put into order.*] 

I. Of order of position. 

1 . To set or piece in order of readiness, to 
marshall, esp. To draw up prepared lor battle, 
and in obs. phr. To array a battle, a. lit. To 
raise in anna. See Array sb. 3. 

c im E. E. A tlit. P. B. 1449 pe iuelcs out of Jerusalem . . 
Bi m syde of be sale were semely arayed. c 139s Will. 
Paleme 3360 To feld he went . . his batailes to araie. 
137s Barbour Brace 111. 933 Hannyhal! his mekilt mycht 
Aganys thaim arayit was. 138a Wycuf Isa. liv. xx, I shal 
araie bi order thf stones. 0400 Destr. Troy xv. 6x05 
Ilia sectind batell . . he soueran araiet. >976 Lambaidk 
Perumb. Kent (1896) 945 This place U of It selfe very fit . . 
to array an host of men upon. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
will. IV. 9*6 A force of thirteen thousand fighting men were 
arrayed in Hyde Park. «* 7 t O’Flanagman Afnnst. Circ. 
197 They could persecute any rebel with fire and sword } and 
for this purpose might array any of the queen's loyal subjects. 

b. fig. cap. in phr. To array against. 

sSag Byron I stood 111. x, All round them seem'd array'd 
Against them. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 377 On the 
other side were arrayed almost all the eminent forensic talents 
of the age. 1897 Buckle Civil is. vti. 341 To Induce nearly 
the whole of the clergy to array themselves against Science. 
1871 Farrar tVitn. Hist. U. 96 These doubts will be arrayed 
before their minds. 

2. Law. To array a panel, a jury. Cf. Arrat sb. 7 . 

1991 Lambaode Archeion (1613) *07 Arraying of Pan- 

nets, tfigi Termss de la Ley a6 Aray is the taking or order- 
ing of a Jury . . from whence eometh the Verbe to array a 
" 1788 Blackbtonb Comm. tit. xxill 339 If he (the 

* direction of either 


sheriff] enaya the panel . . under the __ 

rty, this is good cause of challenge to the array. 


ie Array sb. t]. 

H. Of order of condition. 


1863 


f 8. To order, arrange, put or keep in order. Obs. 
orb Merit doth. 709 Heaskes hyme • • How he arayea 
be rewnse and twrlya >« popl*. 

XXL Off mttrly equipment, diem, 
f A To pvt In order for a purpooe ; to make (a 
thing) ready, prepare. Obs. 
ctStM>M.Am.P.A.ixl To sachets heeeo-ryche arayed. 
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ASOAY. 


fdfc WvcLrr Tea. Mil 3 Sac and asken to arajen (1988 make 
NOl 19V — Acts xxiiL 30 The Aspics that theiaraydea 
1 maden redy) for hym. saw Gowaa Con/. II. *94 like 
es weren than araied. ia8jX.axtom Gold. Leg. 96/9 Thou 

f irest us lord to the, and thou arayest the to us. 1488 — 
m Gl. sea Amende and araye theyr hamoys. 

D. rtfi. To prepare oneself, make ready. Obs. 
R. Bbunne Pi edit. 990 And aravde hem flute ben 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. v. ix Kesoun gan arraycn 
reume to preche. 1998 Trx visa Barth. De 
.11. x. <1495138 We snolde. .araye vs to receyue thynges 

euerlastyth. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 399 The stlward per- 

oefvid b« Emperour in chambir, and araiyng him to bed. 

t o. intr. To make preparations. Obs. rare. 

1 Rolls Ser. IV. 981 While Herode 


for to 


reb for he children deck . . [de neee /nerorunt dis/oneret\ 

5 . To make ready (food), ft. To prepare, 
ess.* b. To serve up in proper fashion Obs. 


>987 Tbevua Higden . 

ara^ebforb 
' dress.’ 

1966 Maundev. xix. 914 Arraye for me, to morwe, a (. 
Dyncr. 1999 Gowkr Con/. 111 . 93 The coke, which shal his 
mete array, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 149 The Coke, whan he had 
araied the hart. 1908-13 W. ne words Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 977 Vf toe capons be soden, araye hym in the 
niancr afore sayd. 

+ 8. To fit (anyone) out with needful prepara- 
tions, to equip with <a force, etc.). Obs. 

SJW Gower Con/. III. >88 He was with worthy compaignie 
Arraled. c 1400 Destr . Troy iv. 1x43 He will aray hym full 
rad with a route noble. 

1 7 . To furnish (a house, etc.\ Obs. 


1968 Maundev. v. 48 The prestes arraycn her Awtere 
honestly, c xji6 Chaucer Frankl 1 T. 430 So wel arrayed 
hous as ther was oon. 1987 Trevisa tiigden Rolls Ser. I. 
917 The Capitol was arrayed with hits walk* i-heled with 
glas and with gold. <"1400 Destr. Troy 111. 770 An Inner 
chamber, pat was Hally arayed with a riche bede. c 1490 
Lonklich Grail xx. 68 A large hostel for twenty meu . . he 
gan areyen. 

8. To furnish the person with raiment (^array- 
ment), to attire, dress ; now, to dresi up with dis- 
play. a. tram. 

1197 R. Glouc. 36 Tho kyng I-eir arayed was. c 1340 
Hampolr Prose Tr. 17 To wirchipe his heuede and his face, 
and aray it faira and curyusly. c 1450 Merlin xiv. 995 The 
kynge made his doughter to any hem in riche robes. 1593 
Fitxhkrr. Hnsb. 49 Take vp thy chyldren and aray them. 
>935 Coverdai.k Isa. xxii. 91 Araye him with thy cote, and 
gyrde him with thy gyrdle. 16x1 Biblk Gen. xli. 4a Pharaoh 
. . arayed him in vestures of fine linnen. 1735 Youno Centaur 
i. Wks. 1757 IV. 110 As the Jews arrayed our blessed Lord 
in a purple robe, to mock him. 
b. refi. To dress ; vow, to dress oneself up. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 1365 Scho hir arayed in better wede. 
7 c 1475 Souyr Lowe Degre 303 There he araied him in scarlet 
raed. >603 Shaks. Meat, for Af. m. ii. 96, 1 drinke, 1 eate. 
array my selfe, and liue. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
1 . x. 80 A plaid, in which Miss M*£voy had arrayed herself. 

O. intr. ( - tell). 

1718 Pope Iliad 111. 409 The beauteous warrior now arrays 
for fi^ht, In gilded arms. 

d. To put on (dress, armour, etc.). 

sfixs Con. a. s. v. Sot , The robes that women doe array, 
their priuate fooleries bewray. 1809 Campbell Geri. Wyom. 
ill. xx, As he the sword and plume in haste array'd. 

9. tram/, and fig. a. To * clothe,' * attire.’ 

* 3 “ Wyclip x Tim. iL 9 Wymmen . . with schamefastnessa 
ft sobrenesse araiy nge hern silf. 1477 Ea rl Rivers (Caxton) 
Didst 68 Arraye you withe iustice. 1786 W. Gilpin Tour 
Lakes , A mountain . . arraying itself in the majesty of 
darkness. 1846 Keblk Lyra fnnoc. (1873) 154 In fear and 
love thy heart array, 
b. To adorn, cfeck, set off. 


163a Ben lower Thto/h. xn. Ivii, Pearld dew armies As yet 
the virgin-meads. 1697 Drydkn Yire. Edog. v. ox The Purple 
Spring Arrays the various Ground. 1803 Byron Island 
iv. vii. She . . thus array’d the grot with torchlight. 

1 10 . ironically , a. To * dress,' giving a dressing 
to, drub, thraxh ; discomfit, rout. Cf. Dkrat. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 417 A man he) of mod ! Sarasyn) to 
yule [ s ill] arraye. c 1400 Beryn 603 We wolde aray hym 
ro That he [no] shuld have legge ne foot, to-morow on to 
go. 1481 Reynard (1844) 85 , 1 am so sore arayed, and sore 
hurte. c 1930 Ld. Berners Art A. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 131 
A I syr . . thus hath araye<f me two armed kmghtes. 
f b. To put into a (sore) plight, trouble, afflict. 

a xaoo Lancelot 3970 Rememhir the, how yhow haith ben 
araia . . With love. iM Hawes Fast. Pleas, xviii xxxix, 
Hath love suche mygnt for to aray you so In so short a 
space 7 1948 Udall, etc. Rratm. Par.,JLuke xiii. 11 Araied 
with a disease both incurable and peiteous to see. a 1600 
rassiono/Crystewm Hail. E. P.P. III. 17 Vyce. .Whiche 
hat he hym so Encombered and arayed. 


1 0. To disfigure, dirty, befoul, defile. Obs. 

1990 Palbor. 435/a, I araye or fyle with myer. Jemboue. 
76 ml 43671 You nave 


7 . 43671 You 
s Calisto h Metib. in 


ayed your gowne agaynst the wall. 
Had. DodsL 1 . 78 Indeed age hath 


Crfofi _ _ 

arrayed thee f That thou art she, now can scant be espied. 
1979 Gamm. Carted* Hoodie 1. u. See, so chara arrayed with 
denoting in the dirt 

Array (kr 7 » ), sb. Forms : 4 oral, 4-6 araj(e, 
araia, (; aray), 5-6 arrala, arraye, 5- array. 
A/het. ray. fa. AFr. arai - OF. arti (later aroi, 
arrot), • Pr. arret. It. arrtdo , f. areer : see prec. 
nted forms of 


(The final diphthong imitates theaepenti 
the vb. and the primitive sb, reifi] 

I. Order of position. ' 

L Arrangement in line or ranks, es/. martial 
order. Phrases: in battle array, onto/ array (obs.). 

€ latte WUL Palermo 1597 pe bolder ont we be, bei ben 
outotaram. 1479 Caxton Jasem 99 b, The king of SUauonye 
belde his men in araye. sgsg Coveboale foci ii. 7 Euuy 
B tan in his goinge shal kepe hu araie. 1984 Powel Lloyds 


Cambria to8 He followed spose and brake their Anak 
1970 87 Holinshbd Scot. Caron. (x6o6) 1 . 44 'i hey found 
them out of araie in following the chase. 1909 Greekb 
Al/hemsue (i86ij 949 Place thy xnen-at-arme In battle 'ray, 
1887 Milton P. L. ii. 887 With Horae and Chariots rankt in 
loose array. 1899 Mem. Count Tecketyw. 91 Their Infantry 
was drawn up in Battel-array in the Plain beyond. 1778 
Gibbon Ded. 4 F. i. (1789) 1. 16 Wedged together In tne 
closest array. 1824 Scott Ld. Islet vi. xxxi. The boldest 
brokeerray. 1899 James Louis XIV, III. 412 A young officer 
. . drew his little fore 

b. fig. 

xj93 I.AN0I.. P. PI. C. VI. 158 Bo)* monkes end chanouns 
Han ride out of a-ray. s8xs Bible Job vi. 4 The terrore of 
God doe set themaclues in eray egeinst mee. 1797 Youno 
Last Day 111. 939 All Heev'n’s terrors In array surround the 
balL 1899 Helps Friends in C. 1 . 77 When alt Europe was 
distinctly marked off into Protestant and Catholic, you 
might bring these two great sections face to face in hostile 


force up in array. 


array. 

fa. A disposition of mrn in martial order, a 
display of military force. Obs. 

*1390 Will. Paleme 1597 A 1 h*t real aray reken schold 
men neuer. c sjBo Sir Perumb. 9493 Of bat host to be-holde 
b* huge aray. c 1481 Karl Oxford in Poston Lett. 390 II. 
1a If Howard purposith hym to make any aray at oure manor 
of Wynche. 1993 Q. Mary in Strype Reel. Mem. HI. App. 
1 3 And that ye stir not in a forcible array. 

3 . The calling forth of a military force, the arm- 
ing of the militia; esp. in Hist, phrase, Commission 
0/ Array. 

*840-4 Chas. I Let. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1699) 1 . 657 
In ancient time the Militia of the Kingdom was ever dis- 
posed of by the Commissions of Array. 1847 May Hist. 
Pari. 11. vi. xxs The time of these contentions between the 
Ordinance of the Militia and Commission of Array. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Militia , The form of the com- 
mission of array was settled in parliament anno 5 Hen. 4. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiil 1 1862 1 181 The public ser- 
vants who had charge of the musters and arrays. *879 
Stubbs Const. Hitt. I. xiv. 135 Wales was to furnish infantry 
raised by the new plan of commissions of array 

4 . cotter. A host in array ; a militaiy force. Hist. 
The militia of a county or city. 

*643 [Angip.r] Lane. ValL Ackor is The Array, with some 
three hundred armed men .. possessed themselves of Black- 
bume. x8sx Scorr Keuilw. xv, Instructions to have a part 
of the array of the county ready. 184a Macaulay Horn tins 
i, And bade his messengers ride forth . . To summon his 
array. 1840 — Hist. Eng. i. 1 . 150 The whole array of the 
city of London was under arms. 

+ 6. Order, orderly sequence. Obs. rare. 

>S 9 > Hakluyt Voy. I. 17 To the ende that 1 may proceed 
in lume mancr of array, 1 will first shewe, etc. 

6 . A series of things exhibited or displayed in 
line or order ; an imposing series. 

s8xa Byron Corsair ill. i, Their long array of sapphire and 
of gold. *843 Prescott Mexico in. in. (1864 1 x 48 Displaying 
a formidable array of teeth. 1848 Grote Greece 11. iv. (1883) 
11 . 300 An array of powerful Doric cities. 1896 Kane 
A ret. Ex/. I. v. 4 t On the right we have an array of cliffs. 
*879 Bryce Holy Rom. Em/, xvi. 985 A long array of Trans- 
alpine chivalry. *883 J. Browning in Knowledge 94 Aug. 
1 13/s Something more than an array of figures. 

7 . Law. The order of impanelling a jury ; the 
panel. 

1979 Fuijce Hoskins's Pari. 389 The last couple . . make 
vp a ful Iewrio . . but we may lawfully chalenge the aray. 
x6o8 Coxa On Lift. 156 a, The Jurors names are ranked in 
the pannel one vnder another, which order or ranking the 
June is called the array. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. n. iil 
353 Challenge to the array is an exception to the whole 
panel, on account of partiality or some default in the . . officer 
who arrayed the panel *889 Daily Tel. a Dec. 5/6 The 
officer to whom the array was entrusted being a Catholic. 

II. Order of condition or state. 


8. A condition of special preparation, or which 
has been attained by special preparation ; the state 
of being specially fitted out, as for war, festivities, 
solemnities. Now only poet. 

rino R. Brunnk Ckron. 1x0 fie barons on gode aray, at 
London mad )*i feste. 1x386 Chaucer Curkes T. 908 
At the paleys put waa in array. 044s Aforte Art A, 74 
One ryalle araye ha helde his rounde table. 1497 Bokbn- 
mam Lyvys 0/ Seyntys 34 The font day of this solemn 
aray. 1484 Rich. Ill (n Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. II. 54 I. 
xo6 To be redy in their moost defensible arraye. lyaN Porn 
Jan. 4 May 308 The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 
*8x8 Scott Old Mori . ii, To be partaken of tne array axid 
the sports which took place. 1x840 Alford Poems, Stand 
up before your God In beautifol array, 
b. In evil array : in a bad condition, badly. 
c 1400 Ywaine £ Gaw. 9969 Thair clothes war reven oa 
evil oral 

a (Combining 6 and 8.) 

1891 D. Mitchell Freds Glean. 60 Flowers and fruits in 
pretty array stretch down the French table-d'hdte. rSgf 
Longp. M. Standish l 8 Glittering weapons of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber. 

1 9 . Arrangement, order, or position of matters ; 
a plight, a case: a (pretty) state of affairal Obs. 

e 13M Chaucer Wifds T. 46 Thow Blondest yet . . In such 
array, That of thy lyf hastow no sewertd. rxaao Palled \ on 
Hnsb. l 390 But uppon clay If thou wilt bilae an other is 
the array. 0470-88 fed. 1634) Malory A rtkur (x8x6) II. 399 
'Aha! what array is this?’ said sir Launcslot. 0x909 
Skelton El. Rummyngt 63 Some have no mony — For theyr 
ale to pay; That is a shroud aray. Xj68 Jacob 4* Esau v. 
v. in Had. DodsL 1 1 . 859 Where ar« we now become Y many 
sir, here ie array I 

f 10 . The work of special preparation. Obs. 
£1460 Towneley Myst., Coli/kim. 19a How myght that be 
trew? it take more aray ; The masons I kaewe that hewed 
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If. S tanley %!**' £*«■?• ftyo«> 99/9 The 
“ hurtpidfc* mw PUy. But Socrates gave it the 

lL Outfit, attire, drew. Now only poet, 
m sjao Cursor M. 3364 In better army hir forto dyht. r 1386 
Chavcrr He rode but homely in a madlee cote . . 

Of hu array lelll no longer tale, c 1410 Sir C leges 055 In 
pore ciothyng was he tho, And in sympult araye. a sane 
A "rtf. de la Tear \i868) 99 Be not the Curst to take new 
■happai «n<! of array of women. 1451 Test. Ebor. 
(>8m) II. 156 All my kerchieff* and array that longes to my 
bode. iqs Covkhdale Rev. Hi. 5 Clothed in whyte araye. 
tfiftft Shako. Tam. Shr. lit. i. 39; We will haue rings, and 
things, and Ane array. 1699 1 jryokn Flower 4 Leaf 33 
Dressing, by the Moon, in loose Army. 176$ Beattie Min - 
strei l m. Though homely in army, tho Scott Lady a/ 
L. 11. xxxvi, Such army As best might suit the watery 
way. 

b. fig. find transfi 

< *990 Lancelot 675 Wp golth the none in to his fresh oray. 
1991 Shako. 1 Hen. 1 % 1. iii. 35 Thou MV olfe in Sheeues 
array I 199s — Rom. 4 Jul. lit. iii. i 4 t Happinesse Courts 
thee in her best array. 1*77 Bryant May Evening xii, 
Earth renews Her beautiful array. 

Axvajmlv&tf'il). [f. Array jA + -al*.] The 
process of arraying ; muster of a force ; array. 

s 8 t 9 H. Murray Disc. 4 Trav. Africa II. 36 Here he held 
his Armyal or Camp. 1A49 Mem. Kirkaldy 0/ Grange xxix. 
34a The arrayal or the different divisions heneath their 
several standards, sifts Neale Seaton. Poems 30 The 
treasures h.d in dread arrayal there. 

Arrayed id), pa. pple. [f. Array v. + -ed.] 
Put into array or order, attired, dressed. 

c ijM Chaucer Frankl. T. 459 So wel arraied hous . . 
Aunlius in his lif saw never non. 19x9 Lo. Bernurb Froiss. 
II. exxiv. [cxx.] 353 Poore people, rude and yvell urayed. 
sftftS Floddan Field vu. 71 The Admiral did plainly aspect. 
The Scots aray'd in battles four, sflfts Boutkll Hist. 
Heraldry ted. 31 xxi. | a. 359 Three lady's heads, issuant, 
arrayed and veiled. 

Arrayer . fttfi-aiM. In 4 arralour, 7 arrayor. 

[a. OK. araicor , arceor, f. areer to Alt hay.] 

1. gen . O. a who arrays. 

c 1370 W vclik Prelates xxxiv. Wks. 1879, too Arraiouris 
ol satnanas batailis. 

2 . spec, in Hist. ( » Commissioner of Array). 
1617}. Rider,/! rrvyrrr, vide Musterniasters. 1706 Phillips, 

Arrayers , or Commissioners 0/ Array , certain Officers, 
whose Business is to take care of the Soldiers Armour, and 
to see them duly accoutred. 1879 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. 
xvii. 543 To array men-at-arms, and to pay them and con- 
v«y them to Scotland . . at the cost of the commons, arrayers 
and conveyers. 

Arraying (&r/Wq\ vbl. sb. [t Array v. + 
-ingI.J Putting or setting in array, dressing or 
decking ; also ( arch.), dress, attire. 

c 1340 Ham polk Prose Tr. 38 All J|kj payntynge and be ar- 
raynge |at |>ou haue made aboute his neuede. 139ft Trkvisa 
Rartk. De P. R. x. iii. (1493) 374 Eche element hath liis 
arayenge and ornament, c xaoo Apol. Loll. 90 }or feet to 
be shod in arayng of b« gospel of pees. s8§d Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems 11.3a who prefers at her bridal a brown rosary 
To a worldly arraying. 

Arraymeni (,in?i m£nt). Wbs. For forms see 
Array v. [a. A It. araiement* OF. ar cement, f. 
areer to Array : see -mknt.] Outfit, accoutrement ; 
attire, dress ; Raiment. 

1400 Griffith ap Gr. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. a. I. 6 Bolt 
armery at all pees, and horses, and other aracment. >,4 6m 
Test. Ebor.( 18551 li. *5®. 1 wille that my wife have ij of the 
best beddes and al hir arayment hole. 1479 Bh. Noblesse 80 
Escheweng allc costius arraic mentis of clothing. 1900 State 
Papers Hen. V///, II. 43 Souldeours can not live on 4' 1 a 
day, and reserve any thyng to by theyme arrayinent with- 
all. sftoft J. Kaynolds Dolamys Prim.i, 1880 63 The Aspen 
trees . . In like arraiment, then were neatly scene. 1708 
J. Chambkrlaynk State Gt. Brit. 11. ill. vi, Solemn apparel, 
or manner of arrayments for members of Parliament. 

Arrays, variant of Araihe v. Ohs. 

▲rre, obs. form of Ab (the letter), Arrow, 
Eke, Ekk. 

t Arrea*r f adv. Obs. Forms: 4-6 arere, 6 
*rear(e, arreir, 6 7 arreare, 6-8 arrere, 7-8 
arrear. [a. OF. arere , ariere (mod.F. arrilre). 
I*r. a{r)reire Merovingian L. ad retro, f. ad to, 
retro backward.] 

1 . Of direction : Backward, to the rear, behind, 
into the background. 

1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vu. 405 Thanne gan he go . . Som 
tyme asyde ■ and som tyme a-rera. /1450 Hbnryson Test. 
Lreseide 196 AH earthly ioy and mirth I act arere. 1991 
Spenser l irgils Gnat 468 She . . Obseru'd th’ appointed 
way . . Ne euer did her eysight turne arere. 

2 . Of position : In the rear, behind ; in the back* 
ground. Cf. A-bear. 

1393 Gower Com/. 1. 113 Shall no man knows by his chere, 
Which is avaunt, ne wniche arere. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 1. 
xvL 90 Grees goon on out of gree and prechingis reunen 
arere. 1909 Barclay Skip of Footes { x 570* ao8 When a simple 
seruaunt must needes stands arere. 1600 Fairfax Tasso il 
a!. To leaue with speed Atlanta swiA arreare. 

3 . Of action : 7 b do, put arrear : to rout. 7 o 
run arrean to fall into confusion or disorder. 

1330 R. Bruwne Ckron. a 4 s Jto Walsch com b*ra ageyn, 
didour men alle arere. 1909 Lyndesav Complaynt tsoThaa 
did my puraose ryn arreir. 1990 — Papyngo 367 The court 
of Rome, that tyme, rane all aureir. 

A Of time : a. Behindhand, behind date, over- 
due. (Replaced by in arrear.) 

■477 Norton Ord. A Ick. in Ashm. 163a IL 30 He with haste 
BhaH bring* his warke arrears. 199a Hvlort, Arrere to be 


459 

with aocompt or reckeaynge, Reliquor. 1848 Petit. East. 
At*, ss To order Collect ore . . to distrain lor what it Arrear. 
iTftft Blackstone Comm. II. 4a In caaa they be behind, or 
arrere, at the day appointed, the lord may distrain. 

b. Behind us in time, past and gone. 

* 9*7 Turmrvillk, Not with such friendly face . . As cant 
thou hadst ; those louely lookes and blincks are all arreare. 

5 . In various combinations in which the simple 
Rear is now used ; as arrear-admiral, arrear* 
■upper; where it also varies with the mod.F. 
form arrilre. Also Arkear-ouakd, -ward, q. v. 
▲rrear-ban(d : see Arriere-ban. 

tfteo Holland Livy xxxvii. xxix. 961 Eudamusthearriera- 
admirall [qui cogebat apnea] . . made head with his owns 
ship against the very admirall of the enemies. 

Arrear sb. Forms : 4 ariere, 7 arrier, 

arrere, arreare, 


•e, 7- arrear. [The prec. adv. 
used absolutely : 'that which is behind/ At first 
only in the phr. in arrear , which was perhaps 
rather a compound adverb, like F. en arrilre , en 
avant (answering to Arrear adv. in senses 3-4^ 
but led the way to truly substantive uses, in which 
the pi. arrears is now common.] 

I. In arrear. 

1 1 . In time past. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 165 Ane habbej> ydo ine ariere and )»c filocofe 
payen and he holy Cristene man. 

1 2 . In the hinder place or position : see Rear. 
sft«a Howell For. Trm\ (Arb.) 33 Mind and Tongue go 

commonly together (and the first comes sometimes in tne 
arreare X. 

9 . Backward, behindhand as to state or condition. 
In arrear of', behind. 

1849 Ford fiandbk. Spain i. 59 The arts of medicine and 
surgery are somewhat in arrear in Spain. 1899 Kf.rvr 
Brittany 938 The science of natural history [wanj in arrear 
of the arts. 

4 . Behind in the discharge of duties or liabili- 
ties ; in indebtedness, in debt. Cf. Ahreaeaok, 
sftas James I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 300 111 . 169 If he once 
runne in arreare, he will ever goe bakk wards. 1676 Cla ken - 
dom Surv. Leviatk. 997 Who in truth are in too great an 
arrear to him. 1678 R. Lmtrange Seneca's Mor. ( 170a) 7a 
But when 1 have paid that, I am still in Arrier. 1713 Steele 
Englishm. Pref. 6 The World is in Arrear to your Virtue. 
1806-31 A. Knox Rem. <1844) 1. 70, 1 am two or three letters 
in arrear to different persona 
b. In arrears : (with same meaning.) 
iftao Naumton in Fertesc. Papers 140 The arreares they ar 
in for them. 1700 A. Charlktt in Pe/ys' Diary VI. 998, 
;h in arrears to you for a thousand civilities. 


1718 Free-thinker No. pj. 364, 'l am run deeplyin Arrears to 


I am very raucl 
1718 Free-think 
my Correspondents, siio Hutton Course’ Math. I. a6o 
When an annuity is forborn for some years, or the payments 
not made for that time, the annuity is said to be in Arrears. 

II. Without in. 

5 . The hinder part of anything, especially of a 
train or procession ; the rear, arc h. 

a 1637 Hayward Rdivard VI (1630) 18 Lastly followed the 
Arrier wherein were hetweene 3 and 4000 foote. tftftt H bylin 


or i.it. (1077) iv. 139/1 
fongarrear of craft behind. 

+ 0. A portion held back : a deduction. Obs. 

S768 Simrs Mil. Medley , s.v„ Arrier*, is a deduction made 
from the officers according to their full pay. 
tb .fig. Something held in reserve ; a sequel. Obs. 
<699! i ammond On Ps. i. 3 Though there were never an 
arrear behinde of eternal hell. 167ft Bates Immort. Soul, 
There remains in another world a dreadful arrear of misery. 

7 . That wherein one has fallen behind. A duty 
or liability overdue and still remaining undis- 
charged, esp. a debt remaining unpaid. 

*608 Whole Duty Man xiv. f 94. 116 When Josiah had 
destroyed idolatry . . yet there was an old arrear orManasseh 
his (grandfather, a 1733 North Lives I. 473 Nothing sat 
heavier on his spirits than a great arrear of business. <796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. Till. 4 Having so faithfully 
and SO ftilly acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undischarged. 1840 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 39 
To you . . I owe a long arrear of thanks, 
b. in plural. Outstanding liabilities, amounts, or 
balances ; moneys due ; debts. 

1648 Petit. East. Ass. 94 To pay the late Arrears of the 
Army. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. I. 134 The Profits and 
long-detained Arreres of the Popes Patrimonielum. a 1711 
Kb n Poet. Whs. 1731 IV. 11 The Blood of dying God alone, 
cu for my vast Arrears atone. 1833 Marryat /*. Simple 
(1863) 189 To obtain my arreani of pay, and some prise-money 
which I find due. 1808 Patti son Academ. Org . f 1. aa The 
arreare of two centuries require to be cleared off. 
t Arre’ar, v. Obs. Forms : 4-6 arere, 6 aryere, 
7 arrear. [a. OF. arere-r, later arierer, arrierer, to 
put back, draw back, f. arrilre. Cf. avant , avancer. 
aval, avaler.] 

1 . Irani. To keep back, allow to fall behind. 

*■ *ft *9 Skelton Vox Pop. Vox Dei 494 Except the ferraour 
wyllaryere The rent hyere by a hole yeare. 1635 J. Slacks 
in Heame's Langtoffs Ckron. (iSsoj 393 To pay unto me 
such Pennons as were arreared. 

2 . inir. To draw back, fall back, retreat, recede. 
{Arere/ may be imperative of the vb., or the adv. 
used inteijectionally, like Back l) 

*M® 4 Gr. Knt . 190a And he schunt for he acharp, 

ft schulde bar arered. 1999 Rich. Rede less 111. no A-rere 
now to Richard, and reate here a while, c 1400 Beryn 1973 
Somtyme thowe wolt auaunte. and som tyme [wolt] arere. 


ARRIAlfrWABP. 

<999 Barclay Ship o/FooUs (1 570) ff iij.Ye London galantaa 
arere, ye shall not enter. 

Armrftgs ( 4 rt*i 6 dj). Forms: 3-7 arms 
4 irrlr-, 4-7 arrer-, 5 (arrago), 6 araar-, 7 ar- 
rlar-, amra-, arrear-, (arreare), 5- arrearage. 
See aphet. Kearaoe. [a. OF. artrage, f. arere be- 
hind, mod. arrirage ; cf. avant-age. Advantage.] 
fir 1 . The state or condition of being behind, or 
in arrear , with the payment of what is due ; in- 
debtedness, debt. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chrm. 31a Now salle I wite he talle, ft 
put >e in he Arenure. <340 Hamfole Pr. Cense. 3913 Many 
in amrage mon fall*. And til perpetuate prison gang; esgm 
Chaucer 7 W. 604 Ther couthe noman brings him in ar- 
rerage (»,r. a-remge]. <940 Elyot Image Govt. (1556) 79 Yf 
any were found in arrerage, he ahuld .. paye.. ftwirtymesaa 
mucha as the arrerage amounted to. t6af and Pt. Def. 
Reasons Reins. Subur. 338 For his daily borrowing of him, 
is likely to run Into that arrerage that he will noteaselygett 
out of his debt, a <637 B. Jonron Epigr. 1. (<699) 983 ThVrt 
in arrearage grown Some hundred Quarrels, 
f b. with pi. In arrearages : in arrear*. Obs. 

*393 Lanul. P. Pi. C. xil 997 So deepc in arereges. 1999 
Lo. Berners Froiss. IL lxi. |Ixiv.) 303 [He wax) m hit del 
in a grate some of money, longe renne In arre rages. <609 
Lend. Prodigal 1. ii. 930 llie rogue puts me In 'rearages for 
orient pearl. 164a Rogers Naaman 614 Play most unfaith- 
ful! part* . . and thus run into arrearedges. 

2 . gen. Backwardness, state of being in arrear. 

sren Lamearox Peramb. Kent (1826) 398 Charging him 

wuh great arrearage of account. 1841 Miss Kkmblb Roc. 
Later Lfe II. 159 When such an arrearage took place, the 
fittest thing to do was to answer first those received first. 
*«®3 A- Hardy But yet a Worn. 103 Practitioners who make 
up their arrearage in science by . . wide experience. 

3 . concr. That which is in arrear; an amount 
overdue, an outstanding or unpaid sum or balance. 

1466 Poston Lett. 357 IL 389, Xx/f., which I will be ga- 
thered of the arrerage of iny lyvelode. 1483 Lath. A mg/., An 

Arrrrairo in •> Am..... ..Li lA 


* l r r * Arreuge , erreragia. a 1900 Reg. Civ. Ebor. 
to6 a. The arrerage of the said fee ferine. <617 Bacon in 
For/esc. Papers 33 Tocontinewe the payment of theanuctye 
. . and allso to pay the arrerage thereof. 1790 CawrKR Odyss. 
xxi. 18 Demanding payment of arrearage due. 1879 Daily 
News ai Sept., The employers had no funds . . and a large 
arrearage of wages accumulated. 

b. Something still in reserve. 

_ *988 Drayton Idea 36 My Joyes arrerage leadex me to my 
D * Qwinchy in Page Life <1877) »■ *viii. 84 
Which . . leaves even to the thief a conscious arrearage of 
nobility and possible redemption. 

4 . pi. Items overdue, outstanding amounts, ar- 
rears ; esp. moneys overdue ; debts ; » Akreab 7. 

c 13X9 Shoreham, 96 Nere the milse and mere! of God self 
.. Ihat wolle the arerages for^eve. sax* lest. Ebor. II. 

148ft Arnold 


wolle the areragea forjeve. 1493 ’j 
* All barrages .. to me dewe at my dethe. 


*« (i8x«J 371 First, the a rerag is of the last acomptcr. 
Shark. Cymb. n. jv. i^He'le grant the Tribute, send 


sot All 
Chron . 

*6ss S* 

th’ Arrerages. 1637 Rstiq. Wetton. (167s! 54 Such Arrearages 
as shall appear due unto me. 1691 Blount Law Diet., 
A rrearages, the Kemainof an Accompt, or a Sum ol Money 
remaining 111 the Hands of an Accomptant. It is sometimes 
used more generally for any Money unpaid at a due Time. 
1890 W. Ik vino Granada 94 A formal demand for the pay. 
meut of arrearages. 

tiRMTUOS. Obs. [a. OF. arrierance, L 
arrierer, earlier arrerer, arerer, to put behind: 
see Akrkar v. and -ance .1 An arrear, 

* 73 * Bailey, Arrearances, Arrears, are the remainders 
of any rents or monies unpaid at the due time. 

Arrears, later corrupt form of Areae v. 

+ ArreaT-guard, Obs., and 
II ArriAre-gnard. Forms: 5 any ere-, 6 
arere-, arrier-, areare-gard(e, J arrere-, 7-8 
arrear-, 7-9 anriftre-guard. [a. 15th c. Fr. arrilre- 
guards ; in >6-i7th c. quite conformed to the Eng. 
spelling of arrear and guard ; but by mod. writers 
again spelt partly as French. Also, from the 
first, aphetized as ryere-, rere-, Rear-ouabd, which 
is now the current form. OFr. had arere-guarde 
and rere-guarde (both in Chanson de Roland). 
Cf. Arkear-ward: ward vt we the native Eng., and 
tmwirthc North. F. form of theTeut. word which be- 
came in Central Fr .guarde, garde .1 — Rear-ouahd. 

1489 Caxtom Faytes of Armes 1. xxiii. 73 Wythout noon 
other forwards 1 nor arrycrcgarde. 9903 Ld. Brsnrrs Froiss . 
I. xcYiii. 119 Ine constable of Fraunce made the areregarde. 
*64 a Hart. Mise. (Malh-)I. 937 In the amergarde or nindar 
warde was the Italyans and the Rhodyans. 1979 Fenton 
Gmcciard. xm. (1390) 605 From the auaungarane be came 
the oreareganh ifoi Holland Pliny 1 . 104 The eldest of 
them leadeth the vaward . . the next to him in age commeth 
behind with the conduct of the arrereguard. 1687 Lend. Gas. 
mmcclxvii/a The Arrear-Guavd was Commanded by the 
Elector of Bavaria. 17x1 Bailey, Arrisre Guard, sftea 
Camfbkll 'Iheodric Wks. 1837. 43 Our arrifcre-guard bad 
check’d the Gallic van. 

t ▲rreftT-WUrd. Obs. Forms: 6 arrier-, 

7 arere-, arrere- ward. [f. Arrear adv. + Ward : 
see prec. There may have been ad* early arere- 
ward, as well os rtre-ward (cf. ONFr. arere-, 
rere-warde), but existing evidence shows only rere- 
ward in 13th c., rere-, arrere-garde int. by Caxton 
in 15th c„ and arrere-ward in end of 1 6th.]— prec. 

1989 Late Voy. Sp. * Fort. Ii88i) 75 The Battmile end the 
amerward stood in Armes al the night. 1600 Holland Livy 
86} (R.) The second legion which wee in the arrarewardL 
*604 S. Clarke Tamerlane 3 The Prince of Thanaia .. led 
the Arere ward. 
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Arcraa, obi. form of Areca. 

Arreot, later corrupt f. Aaxr v. Obs. to impute, 
f Am’ott v. Obs . ; alio 6 orooU [f L. arrest- 
ppL item of arrig-tre to raise up, incite, f, \ar-~ad~ 
to i rigfre - rsgfre to straighten.] 

L To set upright. 

2930 Palsgr. 436/1 , 1 arecte, 1 adresse up or set op a Ihyng, 
Jlr mete aits . .fa matt detent, or jamais * feint. This ban- 
ner Is nowe unacted. 1934 WHiTTnrrcm TullyaaOff. 1.6 
Which* dylyicnce doth urrecte hartes and makelh them 
•on encouraged to playe the men. 

2 . To direct upwards, raise, lift up. 

« 1 gap Kkkltom Farms o (T.) Arrect ynge my sight toward# 
•he wdiake. 2596 Aba Paikib Paedter eviu, Yea Paaimes 
to thee 1 wyll onset, Among all folks of euery seek 
8. To set right, direct. 

i|p Palscr. 436/3 , 1 arecte . . Jetdraaaa, Be nat aArayde. 
If thou be out ortho waye, thou shall# be arrected. 
Arraot ( 4 re*kt), pfl. a. and sb. [ad. L, arrest- 
us : see prec.] 

A. adj Set upright, pricked up (as the ears of a 
beast) ; having the faouties directed towards ; fig. 
intent, attentive, on the alert 
1646 J. G[rbgory] Nates 4 Obs. (1650) ip His earns are 
said to oae arrect and latent only to those [prayers] that are 
made in this piece. <17^ AkEnrioe Pleas. I mag. 1. 969 
Eager lor the event. Around the Beldame all arrect they 
hang. st|dT. Aiaaln Blmckw. Mag. LX. 379 The rabbit . . 
pauses a moment— with its form and ears arrect to listen, 
t B. sb. Proposed term for 4 upright stratum.' Obs. 
sSss Pinkerton Petrology 1. 313. 
tAnt'fltuy, Obs. rare-', [ad. L. arrestd- 
rius, f. arrest-us : see prec. and -aur. Used subst 
in L.] An upright peat or beam. 

rsdeo B». Hall Serm. CaL ii ao (R.) The arrectary or 
beam of his cross. 

Arredle, -ye, var. Arsadt v. Obs. to make ready. 
Arrend, obs. form of Errand. 

Arrendatlon : see Arrrntatxon. 

II Arrendfotor («rfnd*»*tpi). [med.L., f. ar- 
renddre • arrentdre, f. F. ar enter, arr -: see Aa- 
bjrnt.] One who rents or farms at a yearly rent. 
ArrenotokoUB (mritytdkm), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
dppseoTOM-os (f. &pprjv male + -r 6 *ot begetting) + 
•ova.] (See quot.) Arvono-toky, 4 that form 
of parthenogenesis in which the unimpregnated 
females produce only males* (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880). 

1877 Huxley Attest. Im *. An. viL 446 The term* arreno- 
tokous and thclytokoue have been proposed by Lcuckart 
and Von Slebold to denote those parthenogenctic females 
which produce male and female young respectively. 
Anwit (ire-nt), v. [a. F. ar renter (14th c. in 
Littrd), also in OF. arsn/ir, f. J to + rente Kent. 
Cf. miod.L. arrentdre. common in Eng. charters 
and law-books (f. the Fr .).1 To let out or farm 
at a rent ; spec, to allow the enclosure of forest 
lands 4 with a low hedge, and small ditch' under 
a yearly rent Hence Axronting vbl. sb. 

1 898 Mamwood Leewes Forest ix. 1 3 (1615) 70 Which must 
be entred of record at the time of the arrenting thereof. 1739 
Cabti Hist. Eng. IV. ea Upon pretence that no [lands] can 
be assarted, but what have been formerly arrented. 

Arrantfobl* (Are'ntib’l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be arrented; chargeable at a (yearly) rent. 

spl Mamwood Lamas Forest s. | a (x6xO 7sTho building 
of any new house . . within a Forest, is a Purpresture . . ar- 
rentanle for the tolleration or suffering of that to stand. 

Arrantfotion (mintP Jon). Also 6 arrend-, 
7 arent*. [(ad. med.L. amntdtidn-am), n. of ac- 
tion f. arrentdre \ see Akrent. Other forms of 
the med.L., after F. rendre , It. renders, were ar- 
rtnddre , -d/io.'] The action, or privilege, of ar- 


renting. 

[ijstcW. 

facta amdio tempore proaternantur ct panitu 
tur et adnichilentur, saluis arentaciontous nostris quaa so- 


Forest at % Act 34 Rdw. /, v, Quod hayeet fosaata 


Trans/, iu 

_ Jton : That the hedges and diches . . shall be wholly cast 
down#, remoued, and avoided: saving our Arrentations 
which wa will have remaine according to the 


cundum assisam forette volumus remanere. 
puli 


w _ of the 

Forest.] f HUM Skklton Image Hypocr. II. 300 He robbeth 
all nations with hit . . Arrenaations. 1738 Hist. Crt. Ex- 
chequer v. 87 The Profit of the County wasllkewise increased 
by Arentations of Assarts. 

t A*railM«. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
arrept - ppl. stem of arrippre to snatch away, cany 
off, f. ar- m ad- to 4- -ripjre » rapfre to seize.] A 


carrying off, sudden removal 
s6m-« Br. 

« sudden. 


Ir. Hall Contempt xix.(i6*8) >995 This arreptlon 

n. yet Elisha sees both the chant, and the honea. 

1633 Eabl March. A t Monde 196 This is a kinde of Arrep- 
tion to heaven : when a man abstracts himaelfc from earth, 
and by Contemplation grows into acquaintance with God. 
t A jpraptl ’ ti oilB, a. Obs . [f. L. arreptTci-us, 
f. arreptus : see prec. and -itious.] 

L liable to raptures, ecstatic, frantic, mad. 
slip Br. Mount aou Acts 4 Mon. sot Such arreptitious 
ones fashion to themselves rivers, mountaines, beasts, mon- 
sters . . whkh proceed merely from disturbance of the brain, 
r 1649 Howcll £#//.< 1650) 1. 475 Odd nirepititious frantic ex- 
travagancies. sdg6 Blount C/sssogr., A mqptitwu* , caught 
or tormented fav a dtviL 

2 . Characterized by having been hastily seized 
or caught up ; hasty, hurried. 
aSgj Mamtom Exp. James 1L 19 Assent now Is nothing so 


Also referred by Mount to L. arrjpdre, • to creep 
to,' and defined 4 he that steals or creeps in privily' 
(ft surreptitious ) ; whence in Bailey, etc. 
Amro, obs. f. Abhbar : see also A rear v. Obs. 
Arrast vkre*st), v. Forms: 4 amis to, 4-6 
«ra*t(e, 6 aroest, (Sc. arroiat^ 5- arrost. Aphet. 
6-7 mat. fa. OF. areste-r intr. and trana, » Fr. 
m(r)rtstar t ft. arrestare late L. adrestdre, f. ad 
to, at + restdre to remain, stop, t .re- back + stdre to 
stand. Oriff. intr. in Rom. longs., but in OFr. also 
trans. long before its adoption in Eng.] 

I intr. To stop, stay, remain, rest. 

1 1 . To stop, come to a stand, halt. Obs. 
c 13 ag E. E. A Uit P. B. 766 penne are«t be rank & ragt no 
fyrre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 130/1 W.thout aiestyng for 
to help# them. 

f 2 . To stay, remain, continue, rest. Obs. 
e ijm E. E. A Hit. P. C X44 Dunt nowhere for roe arest at 
pc bothem. 1393 Gowks Ctmf. 1. L 164 A wilde beast. In 
whom no reson might a rente. tgj8 Lbland /tin. VI. 40 
A white Starre. . whtche to every mans sightedid lights and 
arrest apon the Standard of Albry. 

1 8 . To rest, repose (in confidence). Obs. 
sgag Ld. BaaMKas Froiss. L ccxlil 358 One submysaion, 
wheron the kyng and his counsayle arested moosL 
t 4 . To rest or dwell upon (a subject). (Cf.8.) Obs. 
es s6so Downs Biesthan. (1644) »8a We must arrest awhile 
vpon the nature, and decrees, and effects of charity. 

II. trans. (and refi.) To cause to stop, detain, 
ff . To cause to stop ; to stop the course of : 
a. a person or animal. Obs. in literal sense since 
1 6oo, but still used in reference to a coarse of action, 
where it passes into 14 b. 

1374 Bamboos Bruce xvi. a8i His host all than aresth he. 
c ijBs Chaockr ProL 839 Oure oat bigan his hors areste. 
c 1430 Lonklich Grail xii. 8 As they wenten, mochel folk 
they fownde that hem arested. sgas La Bbrnbrs Frous. 
1. ccclxxiv. 6eo, I arest you all, so that ye shall nat departe 
this day. a *540 Christie Kirk 0/ Gr. vi, Steven cam step- 

S and in with stendis, Na rynk mycht him arreist. s66B 
hadwei.i. Sullen Lovers 1. i. Wks. 1730 1. 19 As I was com- 
ing . . Sir Positive At-all, that fool . . arrests me with his im- 
pertinence. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. HI. hri. 363 In the 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by the scruples of 
justice. 1803 G. Robs Diarite ( 1860) II. 36 Mr. Pitt's re- 
suming office would arrest Buonaparte in his . . career. 186a 
Stanley Jew. Ch . (1877) I. xiii. 35a The five Danita warriors, 
as they pass by. .are arrested by the sound of a well-known 
voice. 

b. a thing ; usually a stream or train of things in 
motion or progress. 

>375 Barbour Bruce xn. 7 He cert arest all his battale. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. vi. 39 pe fletyng streme . . is arestid 
and resisted oftetyme by )>e encountryngeofastoon. 1470 85 
(1634) Malory A rthnr( 1816) I. 158 That all the navy of the 
land should be arrested. 1639 Qua a lea Emblems 111. xiii. 


331 The mountains . . attract, 2 ?m¥w«. arrest, the 
vapours and the rain that float in the atmosphere. (796 
Mobs ft Amrr. Geog. I. 133 Many springs . . in winter are 
arrested by the frost. 1809 Phillips Vestev. vii. 195 These 
deep cavities have often arrested the lava-currents. S871 
Macduff Mem. Patmos vii. 01 Has He arrested the axe, 
and revoked the sentence f 1876 Gao. Eliot Dan. Dor. ul 
xxiiL 197 Her tears were arrested. 1879 Locxybb Elem. 
At iron. lx. xlviii. 393 The cannon-ball will in time bo ar- 
rested by the resistance of the air. 

O. motion, count, pace ; growth, decay, etc. 

e 1174 Ciiaucer Booth, n. i. 3a b nforceat bou pe to ares ten 
or wThstanden he swyftnease . . of hir tournyng. 1699 Drydkn 
Theod. 4 Hon. »8t My Doga with better speed Arrest her 
Flight. 1877 K. Conder Bos. Faith Pref. is The pace . . too 
rapid to be thus led or arrested. 1879 Carfentsr Mooted 
Pays. 1. ii. § 54 Its progress is arrested. 

a. in Law, To arrest judgement : to stay pro- 
ceedings after a verdict, on the ground of error. 

1768 Blackbtone Comm. )ll. 395 If judgment is not by 
some of these means arrested. 1871 Archbold Crim. Plead. 
<ed. 17) 170 If the judgment be arrested, all the proceedings 
are set aside, and judgment of acquittal is given. 

t6. refi. To stop, stand still. (Cf. lO Obs. (Fr. 
s' arr tier.) 

a 1470 Tiftoft C meads Comm. iv. (xsjbl 4 They marveylyd 
greatly and arested themself. 

+ 7 . refi. To rest oneself, remain, tarry. (Cf. a.) Obs. 

<943 Grafton Cont. Hardings Chrms. 93* He and hia com- 

K ie, after their laboures, arested thaim for the space of 
yes. 1963 — Chrm. Rich. /, an. 8 (R.) When ft® had 
arested him a little while, he then road# . . to Nodngliam. 

f 8. trans. and refi. To keep onr minds, ourselves, 
resting or fixed upon the consideration of a subject. 

IBM Ord. Crysten Men tW.de W.) l vii, And who aoo hym 
wyll areest in this medytacyon be there shall fynde, etc. 
im6 Ailesbusy Passion-term. 9 Let us arest our eshres 
awhile upon hit foretold passions, a 1687 Jbr. Taylor 
( in Webster; We stay arrest our thoughts upon the divine 


III. trans. To stop and lay bold of. 

0 . gen. To catch, capture, idle, lay hold upon. 
Obs. exc. as fig. use of next, f 

1481 Caxton Myrrourw. v. 70 Bette* . . which# . . haueso 
arete vngles or dawet that areste alls that they can hold#, 
tm Hawks Joyf. Med. 13 Dethe by his coune naturmll 
Hath# him arested. sgp6 Spsmsxr F. Q . l hr. 44 Whenas 
Morpheus bad with leaden mace Arrested all that courtly 
ays8 Pont Iliad av. 937 Tbs pointed deaik ar- 


rests Mm from behind. 179s Cowm/ffmf^Well sUHed. .to 
rouse and with uneirina aka arrest All savage kinds that 
haunt the mountain wilds, a tM) Kuskin in Rayed Acad. 
Cated. is We cannot arrest suneete nor carve 
10 . asb. To capture, seize, lay held upon, or ap- 
prehend by legal authority ; 4 to restrain a man of 
nis liberty, obliging him to be obedient to the law.' 

zjmBarboub Bruca l 274 He was ares 
S30t Gown Con/: HI. eMTho bad the 


Hh body, a 1400 Cheater PL 28a The Kings base 
commaunded me All such® for to areiste. 148a Camravk 
O fcrv».s64Tha kyng. .d«d his officeresarcstin. .theDokeof 
Gloucetir. 2924 Baxclay Cyt. kUplondytkm.m^ Soon 'rest 
them in prysoo. sg8p Hay asm Work 
ao 1 m Wardens. .rested him wuh a PurciuanL riijSNAKL 
Han. Kf/Ai. 1 ao*, I Arrest thee of High Treason. 1749 Dk 
Fob Eng. Tradetm. I. xxix. 393 Sends an officer, .andarreate 
him for the money. i838Kbightlby Hist Eng. II. #7 It was 
deemed advisable to arrest the Holy Maid of Kent. 

UL irons/. To seize (property) by legal warrant. 
(Now only in Scotch and Admiralty Law.) 

1998 Shake Merry IV. v. v. 1*9 Twenty pounds of money, 
which must be paia . . His horses are arrested for it 1999 
Gmeknb George a Gr. (2862) 063 George will arrest Ul pledge 
unto the pound. 1609 Skene Reg. Med- 62 Hisgudes may 
be omitted. 2638 Cotton Tower Rec. 15 He arrested all 
the Tinne in Soutli-hampton, and sold it to bis owne piesent 
use. 2862 Riley tr. Liber Albas 39 All his goods, Unds.and 
teuements shall be arrested for all expenses. 1869 
A dm. 4 EccL 11. 363 The Roediff was arrested in a cause 
of collision. 2882 Maude & Pollock Merck. Ship. (ed. 4) 
1. 619 In this form of action [m rrm] the ship, and, If neces- 
sary, the freight, may be arrested. 

12./^. To take as security. 

1988 Shake L- L. L. ii. i. 260 We arrest your word, tin 
— Mens, for M. 1L iv. 234. 
fl 3 . To fix, bind, pledge, engage. Obs. 

24B9 Caxton Fay tea qf Amies iv. vii. S46 Two knyghtee 
had arrested themself for to fight one ayenst that other. 2909 
Hawes Post. Plena, xvl xxiii. Thy beaut# therm dyd me 


14 . trans. To catch and fix (the sight, hearing, 
attention, mind, etc.). 


aim, Her mind was evidently arrested by some sudden 
thought. 2878 Bobw. Smith Carthage 185 Their attention 
was arrested bv the rapid progress of HasdrubaL 
b. To eaten and nx the attention of (a person). 
This passes into a a, since it may result in a literal 
stopping of action or motion. 

2835 Macready Remin. 1. 456 [I was] arrested and held 
by the interest of the story. 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt tx868> 
23 Years had over-laid it with another likenesa which would 
have arrested her. 2876 Mosley Univ. Serm. ii. 09 Language 
which is altogether tremendous ; it arrests us, it astonishes us. 
U catashr. To wrest 

1993 Bilbon Govt. Christea Ch., Not to Buffer the sacred 
scriptures to be so violently arrested. 1696 Milton Lett. 
State Vika. ijrj8 11. 337 In great danger of having them 


his hands by Force and violence. 

vircst), sb* Forms : 4-5 areata, areeat, 
4-7 arest, 5 arreste, 5 - arreat. Aphet. 6 -7 reat(e. 
[a. OF. areste stoppage, delay, and arest act of 
arresting.] 

L Senses pertaining to the intransitive vb. 

+ 1 . The act of slandiug still, halting, or stopping ; 
stoppage, stop, halt, delay. Obs. Without arrest-, cf. 
without abode (Chaucer, Lydgate, and Sc. poets). 

2379 Barbour Bruce vm. 356 The folk fled . . ror-oucen 
arest. Ibid, xvil 844 For southren men vald that he maid 
Arest thar. c 2389 Chaucer L. G. W. 1939 Without® areste 
[v. r. arest, arreste, areest] . . He wolde him ete, 143# Lydg. 
Chron. Troy .. ix, To whom Castor wiihouten more areste 
Hath . . gyue a mortall wound#, c 1900 Lancelot 3307 Non 
abaid he makith, nor arest. 2923 Douglas Aintit iv. v. 119 
Marcuir, but arest, Drest to obey his gret fader is behest. 

2 38 Florio, Potato, areste which a horse doth make in 
vancing his forepart. 

+ 2 . Remaining, abiding, continuance. Obs. 

c 1386 CiihVCEnJSomfn. T- (Wright; [3^3] An irous man it 


lik a frentik beat In which thar la of 
t S. Abiding-place, abode, mansion. Obs. 
a 2400 Coventry Myst . (Shake. Soc. 1841) 92 Welcome, 
JoAchym, onto myn areste, Bothe Anne thi wy ff and Mary 
clere. a see# Eptfh. (Turah 2843) 258 A mey hym karburd 
yn hur hall . . And held that hend yn hur arest. 

+ 4 . fn arrest : in rest, as a lance. At arrest : 
at attention. Obs. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 7563 Thou here watchest at the gate. 
With spere in thine arest alweye. c 2440 Morte Arth. 548 


IL From the transitive vb. 

6. The act of stopping anything in its coune ; 
a stop put to anything, stoppage, stay, check. 

e 1400 Test. Love il (2560) 085 b/a MalUce. .slily to bridle, 
and with a good bitte of areste to withdraw, sgss La 
Berners Frvir* I. cccxcviil 689 Certayne arest of this wane, 
xdef Bacon Empire, Ess. (Arh.) 097 That they must have 
some Check® or Amet in their Fortunes. 1649 Jbr. Taylor 
GL Exempi ihii. 155 Words are tbeanrest of the desine, and 
keep the spirit fist. 1889 Glamviu. Seeps. Sei. so An artest 
of all ingenious and practical indeavour. 1839 Kirby Hak 
4 Inst. Anim. II. xvil. 290 Them [bristles] aa well as the 
scales . . are . . points of arrest, in each wing, 1879 Tiuea 
in Cassette Techn. Educ. IV. 229/2 A partial armt of the 
vital processes. 

6. In Law, Arrest judgement-, a stay of pro- 



A S&XDBBV. 


oeedingi, after a verdict for the plaintiff or the 
Crown* on the ground of manifest error therein. 

s66o Trial Regicide* 94 , 1 any do li to. Arm of Judg- 
menL >768 Hlackxtoxe Comm. 111 . 393 Whatever is alleged 
in vmt of judgment must bo such mutter , m would upon 
demurrer hove been sufficient to overturn the action or plea. 
177a Jamim Lett. Prut 14 If the paper be not criminal . ; he 
mar move the court in arrest of judgment, star Brewster 
Martyr* Sc. v. (1856) 79 Galileo might have pleaded them 
with success in arrest of judgement. 

7. Tlie act of seising or laying hold of ; seizure. 

lit. uAfig 

rtgSS Chaucer NonnePr. T. 80 , 1 sough abeest,Waslikan 
hound, and wold have maad arrest Upon my body, and wold 
nan had me deed, tfisn Heyun Cosmwgr. i.( 168s) 183 Aquitatn 
and the rest of the English Provinces were seized on fay the 
French . . But notwithstanding this arrest, the English still 
continued their pretentions to It. slag Lamb Elsa Ser. 1. 
JrvliL (1865) >35 The first arrests of sleep. 

8. spec, * The apprehending or restraining of 
one's person, in order to be forthcoming to answer 
an alleged or suspected crime.' Blackstonc. 

1440 Promt. Parv. , A-restc, or a-restynge, A rtstacb. 1376 
Ianiarm Peramb. Kent (1869) 179 To make arrest of all 
such as . . provoked to the Pope, igo Greene Hotter too 
lato (1600) 56 Hb cradltoura tnreatned him with an arrest. 
>819 Dalton Cotmtr. Jmt. cxviii. (1630) 33* An arrest . . may 
be called the beginning oflmprisonment. >876 Green Short 
Hut. vii. (1877) 346 The Duke of Norfolk had been charged 
with the minister’s arrest. >880 MuirhxadGminx tv. | si The 
latter was not allowed to resist the arrest or defend himself 
in person. 

9. The condition resulting from facing arrested ; 
custody, imprisonment, durance. 

ctj* Chaucer Knft. T. 45s [Man) dwelleth eek in pri- 
toun and arreste. >647 Cowley Mistress Wko. 1710 I. 15a 
Now 1 suffer an ArresL s8so Byron Mar. I'a/. 1. ii. sis The 
Forty hath decreed a month's arrest, 
b. Under {an) arrest : under legal restraint, in 
the hands of the law, arrested. 

c 1388 Chauceb Merck. T. •& In Hbertee and vnder noon 
arrccst. e 1300 Lancelot 91a [Hel stood under hir arest. 1603 
Shako. Mens, for M. i. ii. 135 if 1 could speake so wisely 
vnder an arrest, 1 would send for certaine of uiy Creditors. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 105 pa Poor Will was under an 
Arrest, and desired the Assistance of all .. or he must go to 
Gaol, zgjfi M a SR vat Midsh. Rasy xiL 39 Sir, consider your- 
self under an arrest, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 60 Lord 
Russell was soon after placed under arrest. 

1 o.ftg. 

c 1430 Hymns to Virr. (1867) 71 Godis seruauntis In areest 
hah pe« take. 1613 Earl Manch. A l ATondo (1636) 97 The 
arest of death shallnot alwayes keepe him that lyes downe 
in peace. 164a Rogers Haaman 18 Paul being under the 
arrest of God's might and power, lay for dead. 1677 Gilpin 
Dsmonol. Sacra (1867) 068 Satan claps an arrest upon him 
of a far greater debt than God chargeth upon him. 1873 
tr. Van Oos ter sues Ckr. Dorm. Ixxviii. 430 Guilt is the 
conscious arrest of our life under the Divine law. 

11. transf. Of a ship. 

>848 Arnould Law Afar. Jnsur. lit. ii. (1866) II. 706 Arrest 
is a temporary detention of ship, etc. with a view to ulti- 
mately releasing it, or repaying its value. 

12. The act of arresting (the attention). 

1876 Guo. Eliot Dan. Der. I. xvii. 341 Thu strong arrest 
of hu attention made him cease singing, 
f 18. A judgement, decree, order, or sentence ; 
prop. of a French supreme court of lnw; also transf. 
and fig. Obs., and replaced by arrft from mod. hr. 
1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 903, lobeyed his rest ; there was 


b. Apprehension fay legal authority. (More or 
lest a Gallicism.) 

wHn. Williams Lett, ms France I. L (Jon.) The ar- 
testation of die English resident in France was decreed by 
the National Convention. 1893 Hist. Europe in Aon. Reg. 
70/4 The arrestatton of Colonel Despard . . at an obscure 
public house in Lambeth. 18*3 Bbntm am Hot Paul 96 That 
visit of Paul to Jerusalem, fay which hb arrestatton and . . 
confinement were produced. 1833 Reeve De Tocouev. 
Democr. in Ameer. 1 . v. 131 The arrestatton of criminals. 


B es me a r, in Amor. f. v. 131 The arrestatton of criminals. 

Arrfffftftd (firestfid), ppl. a. ff. Abbjest v. + 
-ip.] Stopped, put a stop to, checked, stayed ; 
seised by legal warrant. Arrested development : 


stopped, 
by legal 


development stopped at some stage of its progress. 
..dn Gores., Arresti, stayed, stopped, arrested. 1839 
Huxley Oceanic Hydros., The Hydrocoa are Inat] In any 
sense * arrested developments* of higher organisms. *871 
Das win Desc. Mem 1. iv. 1. iai Arrested development differs 
from arrested growth, as parts in the former state still con- 
tinue to grow, whilst still retaining their early condition. 
AmitM (fcre'str). [f. Arrest v. + -ke.] Sc. 
1am. The person in whose hands the movables 
of another, or a debt due to another, are arrested 
by the creditor of the latter. See Arrestment. 

1847 Hat. EncycL II. 167/1 The person who uses it [ar- 
restment] is called the arrestor; he in whose hands ii b 
used b called the arrestee. 

Arrester (ire st *o. [f. Arrest v. 4- -erL] 

1. a. He who or that which arrests, stops, or 
checks, b. He who arrests by legal authority. 

1440 Promp. Parv., A-rester, or a-tacher, or a catcherel, 
or a catchepolle. s6s8 Earle Microcosm. Ixxv. 155 Satan . . 
b at most out an Arrester, and Hell a dungeon. 1870 Pres- 
cott Sp. Telephone s8 A lightning arrester is provided in 
each box for the protection of the apparatus. 1880 Muir- 
head Gains iv. 6 si He was carried home by the arrester 
and put in chains. s88s Times 17 Feb. 11/4 The alleged 
negligence of the defendants iu having a defective spark 
arrester on the engine. 

2. Sc. Law. One who under legal authority ar- 
rests a debt or property in the hands of another. 
(In this sense now more formally spelt Arrestor.) 

1734 Erskine Print. Sc. Law (1809) 358 Where a poinding 
was forcibly stopped by the possessor of the goods, on pre- 
tence that they nad been already arrested in nw hands by 
another, it was considered as completed in a question with 
the prior arrester. 1847 (See Arrestee.) 

Arresting 1 (Irestin), vbl. sb . [f. AnBEflT v. + 
-ing l.J The action of stopping or checking ; of 


in the arrebting of them. < 
resce or a-restynge, a res facie. zOaS Eari.e Microcosm. Ixix. 
148 If they escape arresting. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Irks. 11. 131/fa Writs, Warrants, and Attachments, Arestings. 
1849 Kuskin Sev. Lamps iv. 1 3*. 125 It U but the arresting 
upon the stone-work of a stem or two of the living flowers. 

Arre'ffting. ppl a. [f. as prec. 4- -ino*.] That 
arrests ; that takes hold of the attention ; striking. 

179a & Rogers Pleas. Memory 11. 104 He, whose arresting 
hand divinely wrought Each bold conception. 1843 J. H. 
Newman Mtrac. 15a This moat solemn and arresting occur- 
rence. >883 R. Noel in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 714 One of 
Browning's most . . arresting poems. 

Arrt'gtingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
manner that arrests attention ; strikingly. 

1889 F. Hall in Amer. Jmt. Philol. 111 . No. xa Professor 
Newman's English is arrestlngly eccentric. 

AlT + B t iw (Sire at iv), a. [f. Arrest v. 4 - -ive ; 
cf. OF. arrtstifi •it*.] 

X. Having as its attribute or tendency to arrest. 

1830 M c Comh Div. Govt. (1860)407 Partaking of the nature 
of thearresdveand instigative fare] . . emotions of astonish- 
ment, surprise and wonder. 1878 Stanford Symb, Christ 
iiL 64 A startling and amative sighu 

2. Gram. Applied to conjunctions such as but. 

>863 Bain Eng. Grans. 65 The second class of Co-ordinat- 
ing Conjunctions are the Adversative . . This class is sub- 
divided into three species . . The Amative, represented by 
' but? ‘but then,' * still.* * yet,' ‘only,* • nevertheless,* ' how- 
ever.' Phrases: ' for all that,* 1 at the tame time.' 

Agg f tm ilt (ire-stmfcnt). [a. OF. arestement 
(later arrPtemeni ) : see Arrest v. and -vent.] 

1. The aotion of stopping, staying, or checking. 

1836 9 Todd Cyct. Anat. i \ Phys.ll. 6ia/i An arrestment 

of tne movements of the muscles. 1843 Vest. Creat. 076 
An arrestment of this principle at a particular early point. 
1873 Darwin Insectiv. Plant* lx. 001 Any such arrestment 
of movement. 

b. corner. The material result of such stoppage or 
check. 

187a H. Macmillan True Finer IL 3x6 Just as fruit is the 
arrestment and metamorphosis of the branch, so are thorns 
an arrestment and blight in the formation of branches. 

2. The action of apprehending a person by legal 
authority ; arrest, apprehension. (Chiefly Scotch.) 
Formerly fig forcible or authoritative seizure. 

1474 Act 7 Jos. Ill (1597) | 5a Arrebtmeotes be Crowners 
or Seijsndes. s6ox Chester Leafs Martyr xxm. (1878) 


1440 Promp . Parv. 14/1 A- 
zOaS Eari.e Microcosm. Ixix. 


ban God chargeth upon him. 1873 
hr. Dorm, ixxviii. 430 Guilt b the 
life under the Divine law. 


1 his rest ; there was 


and to after his arrests and judgements in the other. 1600 
Holland Livy xui. ix. xxao That the arest [senatus consul- 
turn) devised against him might be reversed, xfioa Shahs. 
Ham. iu ii. 67 He sends out Arrests On Fortinbras, which 
he (in breife) obeyes. 1699 Load, Gam, mmmdxxxii/3 An 
Arrest will shortly be published for raising to 13 Livers the 
old Lewis d'Or and the Spanish Pbtols. sysx C. Ki no Brit. 
Merck. I. six By an Arrest of Council in France, .the strict 
execution of that edict b enjoin'd. 

ArrO'St. sb.* 1 Obs. [a. F. ares/e (I 4 ~i 6 th c. 
arrests) L. arista : see Au£tb.] (See quot ; both 
senses occur in mod.Fr.) 

>639 T. de Gbey CompL Mortem. 8x Rat-tayles . . which 
now we doe call the Arrabtes. >731 Bailey, Arrests, 
mangey tumours upon the sinews of the hinder-legs of a 
horse between the nam and the pastern. 17411 — Arrests, 
the small Bones of a Fish. 1733 Chambers CycL Supp., 
Arrests or Arrets, among farriers . . called alto Rat-tills. 
The name is taken from the resemblance they bear to the 
Arrotes, or backbones of fishes. 

imstoblfi (ire-stib’l), a. To. OF. arrestable, 
L a{r)rester : see Arrest v. and -able.] Liable to 
be arrested. 

%%m F*rdl* Fattens l v. jx The body was not arrestable. 
1837CABLYLE p>. fin,, iv. vL 11 1 . s66 Explaining withal who 
the Arrestable and suspect specially are. ilh Autobiog. 
Sir A. Alison II. xvii. 048 The wages were only arrestable. 

t irrrittnof. Obs. In 5 arestaunoo. [a. 
OF. arestance, f. a{r)rester 1 see Arrest v. and 
•anoe J Action of remaining or staying ; soioum. 

1493 Carton yasm 33 b. To lyue and dye for you ui your 
•eruice In whichc I take arestannee. 

Amftfttion (terest/i*Jan). [a. F. arrestation, 
n. of action f. arrester : see Abrist v. and •avion.] 
The action of arresting ; arrest a. Stopping. 

XXIV. 467 The srieetattoo sfiaflmorial lift. 


or Seijsndes. s6ox Chester Leafs Martyr xxm. (1878) 
86 To deaths arestment he began to yeeld. >646 Ruther- 
ford Tryai 4 Tri. Faith (1845) xox Loosed from the arrest- 
ment of vanity. >791 Nswtb Tour £mg. f Scot. 375 Judg- 
ment in a civil case . . upon which execution and personal 
arrestment can proceed in fourteen days. 1889 Black tw. 
Mag. June 800 Rothesay's arrestment and custody. 

8. Seizure of property fay authority of law ; at. 
tachmant * £*p. in Sc. Law, ‘A process by which 
a creditor, may attach money or moveable pro- 


perty, which a third party holds for behoof of his 
debtor . 1 Craig. 

1381 Act 7 Jo*. VI (1597) • xi 7 Quhen Arrebtmentes ar 
maid to reak the gudes fuithcummand. 1714 Emnimk 
Prime. Sc. Lawi 18091 17 Action cannot be brought against 
him till his effects be first attached by an arrestment /Nr//- 
dkiionisfkndatsdmxauseu >814 Scott Roiganai. xili, * Ye 
have omitted to speak a word of the arrestments.' 1M4 
Daily let. 16 Aug., The peculiarities of Scotch common 
law . . Arrestment to found jurisdiction is one of them. It 
was derived from the Roman law, and b still existent . . by 
force of custom in London . . under the name of * foreign 
attachment,* 

t ArrftgtO'grMber. Obs. \t.'$.arrestogr*phe 
( « mod.F. arrhiste ) 4- -er*.] 

>733 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Armtographer b applied by 
some French writers to those who have published collections 
of Arrets. 

Arrestor (firc ay«r), Jaw : ace Arrester a. 

II Arrit (are*, fire t). [F. OF. arest, f. arester, 
now arrpter : aec An meet J An authoritative sen- 
tence or decision, prop, of the King or Parliament 
of France ; a decree. - Arrest sb. 1 3 . 

t ihga Clarendon in Evelyn's Mem. (18x9) II. sox Your 
arrett is not yet dispatched. >787 Bonnycastle Astroa. 
vl ioj The fouowing amt was pronounced against him, by 
seven cardinals, imo Scott /vanhoe. Expert . . in all mat- 
ters concerning die arrets of love. 184s 81a J. Stsfhen Meet. 
Biog. <1*50) I. 510 Parliamentary arrtts flew thick and Cast 


-ing *.J The action ot stopping or checkiug ; of 
seizing or apprehending by legal authority. 

>404 Act Jos. I (1597) I 7 Gif »‘k persoues takis ony ski 
in the arrebting of them, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 14/1 


Biog. (1*50) I. 510 Parliamentary arrtts flew duck and Cut 
through the troubled air. 

Arreyne, obs. form of Akraior. 

Arreysa, var. A raise v. Obs. to raise. 
HArriUb(te'rft). PI. -m. Also 6 ana. [L. arr{h)a, 
also arr\Jk 'abo , a. Gr. bppa&wv. See Liddell and 
Scott. Cf. Auleb.J Earnest-money, a part of the 
purchase-money given to ratify a contract ; fig a 
pledge. 

>373 Anderson Hymn Bened. 4 b (T. ) By his spirits . . we 
have . . our arra and earnest penny of his assured covenant 
1734 Erskinb Prime. Si. Law 11809) 3 °* Arrhoo, or earnest, 
is sometimes given by the buyer, as an evidence that the 
contract is perfected. # 

Arrluu (wr&l), a. [ad. L. arr{k)lflis 1 see prec. 
and -al .1 Of the nature of earnest-money ; given 
ai a pledge. 

1673 Jefferson Brides 4 Brid. 1 . 1 . 7 In the case of a 
wealthy bridegroom these arrhal gifts were several. 

▲rrhaphoatio : aee Aha-. 

Arrhilfll t&mi-z&l), a. Hot. Also arh-, Tf. Gr. 
d priv. 4- root.] Destitute ol root ; rooikss. 
1880 in Gray Hot. Te.xt-bk. 

Arrhi'BOTI*, a. Hot. [Cf. Fr. arrhize.] - prec. 

xS8o in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Arrhythmic (&ri >mik). a. Also arh-. ff. A- 
pref. 14 4 - Rhythmic ; cf. AiiRHTTUifous and Gr. 
fiufffuxut.] Not rhythmic, without rh>thm or regu- 
larity ; spec, in Path, of the pulae. 

1880 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Arrhythmical, a. [f. prec. 4- -AL J.] w prec. 

xS8x Pa LOR a VE Vis. Engl. P ref. xs The irregular, ar. 
rhythmical lyric seems . . to want this essential purity, this 
severity, of metre. 

Arrhythmloally, adv. [f. prec. + -li 2 .] 
Without rhythm. 

s88o Lyra Eccles. II. am The Pater Hester, the Preface, 
the Exult at, and the like . . may he sung srrnythmically. 

Arrhythmov (firi’jnnaa), a. Also arh-. [f. 
Gr. dppvtty-os (f. d priv. 4- fiubpot measure) 4 - -outi.] 
* Arrhythmic. >833 in Mayne. 

Arrhythmy (se'rilmi). (ad. Gr. dpfwbyia, n. of 
qualityf dppvBfso ».] Want of rhythm or measure. 

SI44 Beck A Felton Muntts Grk. 4 Rom. Metres I, The 
variety of the rhythm b interrupted, and instead of eu- 
rhythmy, arrhythmy b produced. 1839 in Wobcjcsteb. 

Arriaga : see Average. 

Arrian, -lam, etc., obs. ff. Ariak, -ism, etc. 
[Arri'd, error for avoid, to empty.] 

1386 Bright Melanth., A mill driven by the winds . .for .. 
striding of rivers of water out of drowned tens. 

Arri&O (Aroi d), v. [ad. L arrfde-re (or It or* 
riders) to smile upon, to be pleasing to, f. or- ~ad- 
to, at 4- rlde-re to laugh, smile.] 
fl. To smile at, laugh at, scorn. Obs. 

161a Deeres If not nwfWki. 1873 111 . S94 If your Grace 
Arride the toyes they bread of. >6e8 tr. Owen's Epigrams 
( N.) What means amded Rider's book, thus stil'd A library t 
1696 hvovnrG/ess., A rride, to smib or look pleasantly upon. 
2 . To please^ gratify, delight. ? Obs. 

>399 B. Jonson Ev. Man out ef Hum. il I. Fas. 'Foes 
Heavens, nis humour arrides me exceedingly. Car. Arrides 
you? Fas. 1 , pleases me. >671 Shadwell Humourists 
fit. Wks, 17S0 f. 170 It arrides me extreamly, to think how 
he will be bobb'd. 01737 Cibber In Hew Hist. Eng. Stage 
(188s) I. «4o A new open .. which infinitely amded both 
saxes and pleased the town. >803 Lamb £Ao it«gviL U86j) 
M4 That conceit arrided us most, .and still tickles our mid- 
ntf to remember. 

tArrl&ant,-. Obs. rare. Tad L. arrfd?nt-*m, 
pr pple. of arrfdlrt : see prec. and -MET.] Smiling ; 
pleasant gratifying. 

'ifitfi T. Adams Tract. Whs. («86*) I. 304 A pleasing mu* 
derer. that with anrident applauses tickles a man to death. 
>6 m lain y. Taylor's Watts P.) !Vk*.Kv\di Thine Am- 
pwtritean Muse growes more srridsnt, and Pkmbm Tripos 
•toepcs to Neptunes trident 
Arridgo, dial form of Aaaxa. 
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llAnite* (arye*r). Modem French form of 
Auukah (OF. are ft), used ii combinations, partly 
modem French, partly refashioning* of Anglo-Fr. 
or earlier English equivalents in arrere, arrear . 

Arriore-bind [cf. also Anuifc ic-ran j, a rear-divi- 
sion of an army ; arrlero-iee or -fief [Fr. in 1 5th c. 
(Littre)J, a fief held from a mesne -lord who is 
himself a vassal, a sub-fief ; arriere-suppar (also 
kjtAH'HUi'i'Ka), a late supper ; one served up iu 
the bed-room ; f arrlere-tonant, the tenant of a 
mesne-lord, a sub-tenant ; arriere- vassal [Fr.l, 
the vassal of a vassal, the holder of an arricre-fiet. 

ilta W. Whitman in Academy 18 Nov. 358/j An inferr’d 
■mere of Much storms, such wrecks. 18*4 Wipffm Tassds 
Jems. Dei. xi. v, The reverend pair Bring up their arriere 
bands. 13*3 L,n. Berner* From. f. cccxi. 474 All his landcs, 
and arere fees in Gascoyne. 1707 51 Chambhrm Cycl. , 
A rruro-feet commenced at the time when counts and dukes 
rendering their governmentN hereditary in their families, dis- 
tributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which they found in their provinces. 1818 Hai.lam Mid. 
Ages 1841* 1. ii. 14s The Ch&telains belonged to the order of 
Vavasaors, as they hold only arriere fiefs. 1377 Holinhhko 
Ckron. Scot. 308/1 Diuers delicate dishes, and sundry sorts 
of drioke for theyr arere supper or collation* 17*7 gt Cham. 
uu Cycl., A rruert- tenant or i'tusaJ. 

II Aniilri-bail uerUi-ba: n, aryer-bmV). Also 
6 arere-, rare- band, 7 arrear- band, arrlfire- 
van, 7-8 arrier-ban. [a. F. arriere-ban, OF. 
ariere-ban{ 12th c.). for *<iri-ban, hart -ban, f.QHCi. 
hart , heri, army, host + ban edict, proclamation, 
order under peualty ; in Mcrov. Lat. hari hen-, 
here-bannum, elsewhere also ari-, are-bannutn : see 
t)u Cange. The first element was early jiervcrted 
by pip. etymol. to ariere, arriere , ana the won l 
variously misunderstood iu accordance with this 
(see Cotgr. 161 i), the prevailing fancy being that 
it meant the summoning of the arrilre-vassals, 
or holders of arrib-e-fieft , as distinct from the 
great feudatories supposed to lie summoned by the 
ban. Hence the later use of ban et arriere-ban 
in conjunction. In English further perverted 
to arrear -band, rear-band, and arr car-van] 

Properly, The order of a (Frankish or French) 
king summoning his vassals to the military service 
due by holders of fiefs ; the whole body of vassals 
thus summoned or liable to be summoned ; the 
whole body of tenants by military tenure; the 
noblesse. Also applied to similar bodies, e.g. that 
of Poland. Corruptly : see above. 

1513 f.o. Berners Froist. I. crccxviii. 73a He hadde with 
hym out of the towne a ten thousande men in harries for the 
arerebnnde f Fr. dix milt* homines four l' arriCre -ban\. 
Ibid, ccccxvi. 737, 1 wyle go to Gutint, to feiche y® rerebande 
tggi Unton Corr. (1847* 54 Hu hath sente 
abroade to assemble his van and arriere van. 1671 Cmownu 
Juliana 1. 8 The Ban and the Arrierban are met arm'd in 
the field to choose a king [of Poland ). 1684 Scunderbeg 
Rediv. iv. 70 The King having summoned the Airier Ban 
(that i% a General Convention of all the Noblexs throughout 
his Dominionsi to appear in their Arms. 1690 Li'TTKKIJ. 
Brie/ Ret. 1 1. 106 The ar-rear-band is raised all along the 
coasts. •748 . Thomson Cast. Judal. 11. xxx, Thus Vice the 
standard rear’d; her arrierban Corruption called. 1858 
Murk is Dcf. Guinevere, When the arriere-ban goes through 
the land i»ix UuMiet* under niy pennon stand. 1864 Kihk 
Chits. Bold 1. vi. a8 j Coming with ban and arriere bun to his 
sovereign's relief. 

Arrlere-guard ; see Ahkkar-ou \ri>. 

[Arriont in Wright’s Chaucer Monk's Tale a 10; 
the MSS. of the Six-text edition all read appetite .] 

Arris (De ris). Also 8 arias, arrias, 0 aria, 
dial, arrldge. [Corruption of F. areste (mod. arete) 
used in same sense : see Ah8tk,] 

1 . The sharp edge formed by the angular con- 
tact of two plane or curved surfaces ; e.g. the edges 
of a prism, or the raised edges that separate the 
fluting* in a Doric column. 

1877 I’lot Oxfonhh. it Burford-stone . . carries by much 
a finer Arris than that at Heddington. 1703 Sm baton Edy- 
stone L. 1 11 It can by no means be brought to an Arris* or 
sharp corner. 1835 Whitby Class., A rridges , the edges of a 
piece of squared stone or wood. 1879 G. Scott Leet. A rchit . 
1. ijo A wonderfully studious grouping of the hollows, 
rounds, and arrises. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clock tit. 
Handb. 50 The chamferiug tool with which the aris is re- 
moved. 

2 . Comb, and Attrib as arris-rail ; arris-out 
(see quot.) ; arris-fillet, * a slight piece of timber 
of a triangular section, used in raising the slates 
against chimney-shafts, or against a wall that cuts 
obliquely across the roof' (Gwilt) ; arris-gutter, 
a V-shaped wooden gutter fixed to the eaves of 
a building ; arris-pieoe (see quot.) ; arris-ways, 
-wise aav., so as to present a sharp edge, dia- 
gonally, ridge-wise. 

1883 in .V. Afiddi, Ckron. 6 Jan. 8/x Nine feet Yellow Arris 
Rails. ri8$D Rndim. Nav. 133 Arris-cut , this term is 
applied when the edges of planks are cut to on under 
bevelling to fay one on another, as the berthing or sides of 
the well, so that .no ballast may get in «t the joints. 1887 
Smyth Sailed s Word-bk . , A ris pieces, those ports of a made 
mast which art under the hoops. 1877 Moxon Meek. F.xere. 
(iTfiltfsAa excellent Pavement and pleasing to the Eye, 


' especially when laid Ards trays. m8 Centl. Mag. LX VI. 
87 Part of an old monument formed anes-waye. 
jLrrifh, arifih. varrij). Also 6-7 enh. [Dia- 
lectal variant of Eddish. (Cf. OE. ersc-hen - edise - 
kin quail. ) The retracted r and d of s. w. dialects 
Axe scarcely separable.] (See quot.) 

* >887 Gerard Herbal tidjj) 1018 liie wheat ershes about 
Mspledurham. 1874 Ray S. k A'. Countr . Wits, 6«, Ersh, 
the Name lltai Edish. Sussex. 1813 Vancouver Agrtc. Dervn 
13a The wheat arwh, or stubbles, are in these casbs found 
leiut to abound with coarse grass, and other unprofitable 
rubbish, tigs At. <Jr Q. Ser. 1. 111 . 333/1 In Devon a corn- 
field which has been cut and cleared, is colled an 'arrish.’ 
\ Casern Poems 73 To bid the skylark o'er the arrish 


▲rrllion (in^an). tare-*. [ad. L. arnsidn- 
em, n. of action f. arridere : see Akuidk.] The 
action of smiling upon or at 

1696 in Blount Ctossogr. 

t Arriv&ffe. Obs. [a. OF. arivagt act of land- 
ing, landing-place late L arribaticum for *ad- 
ripaticum, (. ad ri pit re see Ahhivjc v. and -age. 
Orig. accented arrivage.] 

1 . The act of coming to shore or into port ; land- 
ing, arrival. 

c 1384 Chaijcpr If. Fame 223 And previly toke arryvoge In 
the contree of Cartage. 14x3 Lydoatk Pylgr. Soxvle 11. xlL 
46 Here tH the jjorte of xyker arryunge. ifiit Steed Hist. 
Ci Brit. viii. vti. • 39 At his anriuage from Rea. zfioy — Eng. 
abridged iii. • 5 Creeks and Hauens for Ships amuage. 

2 . A landing-place. 

c 1430 Merlin 11 i. 56 When they be come from their a-rivage, 
than go be-t wenc hem and the aryvage. 154a Latn. 4 Piteous 
Treat, m Hart. Mi sc. U74S> IV. 513 Our Knemyes . . a-ent 
downe to our Arryuage, to fhentent to kyll theim, whom the 
Tempest had spared. 

15 . That which hap(>ciis to or befalls one. Cf. 
Ahkivk 9 c. 

1603 Holland rintarth's Mor. 516 Man's life is even a 
short passage, Paine upon paine is his arrivsge ; And then 
comes death that spareth none. 

Arrival (irai’vfil). Forms: 4 aryvayle, ar- 
riratle, 5 orluaill, -vail, arryuayll, aryvell, 
6-7 arrlvall, 7- arrival, [ft. AF. arrivaille land- 
ing, f. arriver : see Akiiivk v. and -A 1. 2 J 

1 . The act of coming to shore, landing in a coun- 
try, disembarkation. (Now merged in sense 3.) 

c 1384 Chauckm H. Fame 431 Tho saugh l grave [-pic- 
tured] al the aryvayle 1’hat Eneas hud in Itayle. <->400 
Destr. Troy xiv. ititlei Strange fight ut he Ariuaill. >494 
Fauyan 1. 1. 7 Y' Geauntcs that Bntte foumle in this He ut 
his arryuayll. sfiio Holland Camden's Brit. 350 Th it the 
Norinansinighthave . . more secure am vail in England. 170a 
C Mathkr A/agn. Christi 1. jv. (1853) 70 They set apart the 
sixth day of August, after their arrival, for fasting and prayer. 

+ 2 . A landing-place ; — Ahkivaue 2. Obs. rare. 

iaq&Ac/ i 1 /fen. I If, v. The Portys Havens Rvvers Crekis 
and aryvell of Shippis . . be . . hurte mid dekaied. 

3 . gen. The act of coming to the end of a journey, 
to a destination, or to some definite place ; appear- 
ance upon the scene. (For const, see Ahiitve v. 5.) 

«Si8 Wolnky in Strype Keel. Mem. I.i. 21 Your arrival to 
that rcaine. 1393 Shaks. Rich. It, 1. iii. 8 Demand of yonder 
Champion The cuuse of his urriuall huere in Armen. 1818 
Fords Serm. 77 The time of her arrival into this countrey. 
1731 Addison S/ft t. No. tap F 5 The Morning after his Ar- 
nval at the House. 1700 T. Huston Hum. Mature > 18131 326 
Their urrivul iu the regions of bliss. *®79 Hahtlktt Egypt 
to Pal. xxvL 317 The Natives . . on our urrivul, civilly gave 
way for us. 

4 . transf. of things. For arrival : (a cargo'' to 
be delivered when the ship arrives. 1 Arrival * is 
also techn. used to describe such a cargo. 

171a Adoinon Spec/. No. 453 Fa Our Time lies heavy on 
our Hands till the Arrival of a fresh mail, i860 Tyndall 
0 'lae. 1. $ la. 00 To uwait the arrival of tho money. sfi8s 
Daily Tel. 4 May 1 Markets), But for arrival a steamer cargo 
. . was sold at 7 s. yl. 188a Munch . (Jnard. 10 Mar., The 
brokerage on ‘arrivals’ should be reduced. 

6. The comiug to a position, state of mind, stage 
of development, etc. t)f. Arrive v. 7, 8. 

Mod. There was long debate, but no arrival at any agree- 
ment. 

6. One that arrives or has arrived. 

1847 Tknkyson Princess 11. 8a To-day the Lady Psyche 
will harangue The fresh arrivals. Mod. Tha new arrival 
is a little daughter. 

t Arri’vanoe. Obs. or dial. [f. Arrive v. + 
-ance : cf. contrivance .] The act or fact of ar- 
riving, arrival ; cotter, people arriving, arrivals : 
in which sense the 1st folio of Shiuspere has 
Ait ivanoie( - y). 

1604 Shak*. Oth. 11. i. 43 (Qo. «) For auery Minute la ex- 

S Dctande Of more Arriuance [18x3 Folio , arriuande). 1848 
ir T. Brown a Pseud Ep. 111. ix.(R.) Its sudden arrivance 
into growth and Maturity. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh . 
Wd.-bk. S3, * I spec* they’ll be wantin' yo\ Betty, to ‘elp’era 
a bit at the owd Maister’s ; I aid an arrivance thcerV 
Arrive ( 4 rai-v), V. Forms: 3-7 arive, 3-6 
aryve, (4 arifite), 5 6 arryv8» (6 ), 5- arrive, 
[a. OF. arive-r , cogn. with 'Px.krsvar, aribar , It. 
arrivare , Sp., Pg. arribar , Olt 4 late L, arrtbdre 
arrfpare , adripdre, f. ad to + rffa shore ; ■ ad 
ripam appellPre ; cf. mod. It. arripare in orig. sense. 
With the Bubseq. widening of sense (which took 
place before the word was adopted in Eng.) r cf. the 
use of to land. In 14-J5U1 c. occas. apnetixed to 


rive ; and inflected' after strong vbs., with pa. t 
arove ( rove , aro/e), pa. pple. anven (aryven).] 

L Of reaching by water, 
f 1 . irons. To bring (a ship* its crew or passen- 
gers) to shore or into port; to land (a ship, etc.). 

[The first two quotations may belong to 0.) 

soofi Lav. 16063 Nu beoo of lfrutaine beornea ariued . . i bis 
kind at Tottenawjtosoat Dertemuh in TotenasJ. naso Rekoi 
1854 Hou Seint Tliomas the holi man at Sandwycn aryved 
was. c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. iii 133 pa wynde aryueh he 
saylcsof vlixes . . and hyswandryngihippasby heseain tope 
isle h^re as Circe . . dwelled *8*4 Chatman Homer’s Hymn 
Apollo 684 And made the sea-trod ship arrive them near The 
grapeful Crista. 1690 W. Brough Saar. Prime. 1x639) 48Q 
Some points of wind . . may as soon Overturn, as Arrive the 
ship. 1884 Floddan Field in. a8 Had promis’d plight . . His 
Fleet in merry my to arive. 

2 . intr. (through reft.) To come to shore or into 
port ; to land. (Said of a ship, its crew, or pass- 
engers: till about 1550 the only prevalent seuse.) 
Now merged in 5. 

>097 K. Glouc. 371 pat folc of Denemarch . . myd pre hon- 
dered snypoolmen . . aryuede in pe Norp contreye. 137$ 
Barhour Bruce iv. 550 We may thair arifie in-to saultc. 
1387 Tkkvisa Higdon*, oils Ser. VII. 87/1 Pe navy of Danes 
rove up at Sandwyche [Sandwicum ap/u/it J. 1393 Gowkr 
Con/. III. a88 TUI that he arriveth bauf in the porte of 
Antioche. ('1490 Lonblich Grail xxxii. 57 Tweyn schepis 
to hat yl a-ryved there. 1470 Harding Ckron. xlu. His 
nauyc greute In Thamis aroue. 1938 Starkey England 
57 1 he schype arryvyth at the haven purposyd. xfisi Birlk 
Luke viii. 26 They arriued at the countrey of the Gada- 
renes. 1790 Bkatnon Nav. hr Mil. Mem. 1. 37 The fleet . . with 
the troops and atores, were arrived at Jamaica. 1874 Marine 
Jus nr. Policy , Until the said Ship . . shall be arrived at — . 

b. Of tilings : To be brought by ship. Sold to 
arrive : (a cargo) sold for delivery on arrival in 
port. 

1795 Marks* Insurances, The goods are arrived and 
brought a-sliure safe. s86s Du C hailin' s Kyuat. Afr. ii. 13 
Shipments uf slaves sold ‘ to arrive,’ but which do not come 
to hand. 

9 . traits, (by omission of prep.) To come to, 
land at, reach (a shore, port, etc.), arch. See 6. 

1987 M Grdvl Pelo/s Hipp. (1878 96 Nowe we arriue 
the hauen. s6os Siiakh. Jul. C. i.ii. no Ere we could ar- 
riue tlie Point propos’d. 1830 Waurmorih Sp. Pilgr. L 5 
Through a Million of dangers wc arriued the Spanish coasts. 
1667 Milton P. I.. 11. 409 Ere he arrive The happy He. 
tl. Of reaching generally. 

f 4 . trails. To bring, to convey ; to ’land ’ a per- 
son in any situation. Obs . 

1489 Cax ton Faytes 0/ A rmes 11. xxiii. 136 Habillemente* 
for to conueie and arrive the thynges that ben nedefull. 
1807 Chatman Bnssy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 8a And be- 
lief must arrive him on huge riches. 1887 Waikkiiouse 
Fire Loud. 95 These remisnesses . . arrive men at woe. 

b. refl. in sense of next. 

1480 Caxicjh Chron. Eng. ccxxii. 216 Tho toke they the 
mort inter as he arryued hym at the toures dore. 

6. intr. To come to the end of a journey, to a 
destination, or to some definite place ; to come 
u;>oii the scene, make one's appearance. 

1 1384 CuAirhi H. Fame 1047 Both he and y As nygli the 
place arry ved were As men may castcn with a spere. a 1400 
Sir Degrev. 59 The eorlle hadd i-revayd, And in hys }erd 
ly^thus. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 6 When Artegall arriving 
happily Did stay awhile their greedy bickcrment. xfiii 
Siiaks. Wint, T. 1. ii. 43a A sauour, that may strike the dul- 
lest N out h rill Where I arriue. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. lit. 
ix, New labourers will arrive; new Bridges will be built. 
1866 Gko. Eliot F. Holt (1868; 32 Before Harold could 
actually arrive. 

b. Const, at, in, upon {into, to, obs.). 

c 1339 E. tl. A Hit. P. A. 447 Alio Fat may ther-inne [in he 
kvtiduni of godj aryue. c 1439 Torr. Portugal Fragtu. z In 
a forest she is aryven. 1918 ata A. Browns in Strype EccL 
Mem. I. App. xiv 33 By Toor your Grace cowd wel arriff at 
Amy as. 1939 Cromwell ibid. I App. civ. 373 Yesterday 
arrived to me hither Your Majesties servants. 1939 Ton- 
stall Serm. Palme Sund. (18331 14 Into what nowse or 
place so euer ye shall arriue. a 19B8 Sidney (J.) We anrivrd 

S the verge of his estate. 1881 Barrow Serm. i. I. a He 
in good time arriue to his designed journey’s end. 
1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 30 There was no out- 
break till the regiment arrived at Ipswich. Mod. Two 
policemen at length arrived upon the scene, 
o. Of things : To be brought or conveyed. (Now 
only of things material.) 

189s Hobdrs Leviath. 11. xxviL 155 The Law cannot arrive 
time enough to his assistance. 1867 Dhyden Ess. Dram . 
Poesy Wks. 1735 1. 46 Let the rest arrive to the Audience 
bv narration. 1709 Tatler No. 5 F 3 Letters . . immediately 
after arrived from the court of Madrid. 1880 Tyndall 
Glae. 1. f it. 71 The ladder now arrived, and we crossed 
(he crevasse. 

0. trans . (by omission of prep.) To come to, 
reach, arch. 

1847 H. More Song cf Soul 111. App. xxxili. Humours did 
arrive His knobby head. 1847 K. Stapylton Juvenal 191 
Till the crime Arrive the people, end the prince’s eare. 
a 18*3 Shelley Enrip. CycloPs 668 While I ask and hear 
Whence coming they arrive the iEtnenn hill. 189s Tenny- 
son In Mem. Ixxxiv, Arrive at last the blam ed goal, 

HI. Of reaching a position, state, or time. 

7 . To come to a position or state of mind, or 
reach an object, as the result of continuous effort ; 
to attain, gain, achieve, compass, a. intr. with 
( to obs.) at. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. eoe Leoncius Woe to thmptre of 
Rome arrived. ad07SHAaa.TYMWMiv.iu. 91s M any eo arriue 



ABBXVB. 


ABROOSD. 


at second Mascara, Vpon their first Lords necke. tfisa 
Howell {title), Instructions lor Forreine Travell. Shewing 
by what conn . . one may . . arrive to the practical knowledge 


what they cannot arrive to. iko M Com Div. GovL 0874) 
in. 1. 990 We arrive at a knowledge of a law of nature by the 

f eneralixation of the facts presented to the ^ 

I. SncMcaa First Prim . l iv. $ aa The same 
thus arrived at. 
t b. with inf. Obs . 

1671 Dkvobn Marr. A-lm-Modt v. i, Yon have team'd the 
advantages of Play, and can arrive to live upon't. 1719 
Swirr To Yng. Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. 11. a If such gentle- 
men arrive to be great scholars, 

o. Irons. Only poet. See 6. 

*849 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. t\ cxlvli. And by what 
waiea Hee may arrive his End. 

8. intr . To come to a certain stage of develop- 
ment, by natural growth, lapse of time, etc. ; to 
reach, attain. Const, {to obs.) at. 

ilM Smaks. Hen. r, 111. Cho. az Eyther past, or not ar- 
riu d to pyth and puissance. 1694 Evelyn Diary (1807) I. 
to Being arriv'd 10 her ao yeare of age. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. ia3 p 4 They were each of them arrived at Years 
of Discretion. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 49 When the Worms 
arrive to their Period of Transmutation. 1890 Lynch Then. 
Tnu. ix. r 6a We and the world have arrived at our present, 
and shall arrive at our future, 
b. Of time and temporal states : To come, so as 
to be present. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. v. (1804'! I. ao At length the 
hour arrived. *®47 Busiinpll Chr. Nurture 11. v. <1861 > 
.118 As the knowledge of his nobler, unseen Fatherhood 
arrives. 1849 Macaulay Hut. Bug. II. 31 The time had 
arrived. 

9 . To come about, come to pass, occur, happen, 
as an event. Obs. (exc. where it has somewhat of 
the tcmiioral sense of 8, as 1 come about iu course 
of time. ) 

1633 H. Coe an Pinto's Yoy. Ixxv. J05, 1 will speak no further 
of him, but will deliver that which arrived I11 other Countries. 
1691 Hobbes Levi at h . 1. xii. 5a Causes of all things that have 
arrived hitherto, or shall arrive hereafter. 17x3 Addison 
Cato ill. iv. 6 That whate’er arrive. My friends and fellow- 
soldiers may be safe. 1817 Jab. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 
501 Under whose management such misfortunes had ar- 
rived. z 86a Thknch Atirac. xvii. 378 This was precisely 
what they had lung hoped would arrive. 

t b. Const, to, rarely at. Obs. 

« 1677 Barrow Serm. (. L (K.) No considerable damage 
can arrive to us. 1713 Guardian No. 1 rj All sorrows 
which can arrive at me. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv.vi. 
(1840) aai a Any such event may arrive to a woman, 
t C. tram. To happen to, befall. Obs. 

1699 Evelyn Mem. 1 1857) II L 65 The calamity which lately 
arrived you. 1699 Mii.ton Civ. Power Wks. 1847. 4*8/* 
Let hint also forbear force . . lest a worse woe arrive him. 

+ Arrive. sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb. (In the early 
instance prob. an error for arm/, which is the 
prevalent reading.)] landing ; arrival. 

r 1386 Ciiaucer Pro/. 6of Harl. MS.) At manye a nobil ariue 
I Canibr. MS. aryue, others arme, -ce, -eyej hadde he be. 1938 
Starkey England 57 The haven or place of hya anyve. 
16x5 Chapman Odyss. 11. 379 His wife should little joy in his 
arrive. 1646, Sia T. Browne Pseud. A/. 973 At his arrive 
at Babylon, he would enquire of the antiquity of their 
Records. 

Arriver (&rai*vai). [f. Arbivk v. 4- -kkL] One 
w ho arrives. 

1603 Whitbourne Newfoundland xg The first arriuera into 
an Harbour. x86o Comh. Mag. 88 Conveyed high gratifica- 
tion to the arriver who was thus greeted. 

Arriving (&rai* viq ), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.+-lNQ 1 .] 
Reaching the shore, landing ; arrival. 

1373 Barbour Bruce v. xaa Richt in the first begynnyng, 
Newly at his ariwyng. 154a Lam. 4 Piteous Treat, in 
Hart. Misc. (Math.) I. a 34 After the arryuynge of the sayde 
•hippes. s6is Cotgr., Arrivement, an arriving. 

llArroba ( 4 r^ib 4 ). Forms: 6-8 arobs, 7-8 
arobe, 9 arob, 7- arroba. [Sp., ad. Arab. 
JUji\ ar-rubc. * the quarter/ the weight being a 
quarter of the Spanish quintal.] 

L A weight, used in Spain, Portugal, and Spanish 
America, of the standard value of 2$ Spanish or 
25-36 English pounds, but varying locally between 
25 and 36 pounds. 

1998 W. Phillip Linschoten's Trav. India (1864) 163 An 
A room which is 30 pound. 1891 Land. Com. mmdccxxiv/x 
Five Arobes of fine Gold, each Arobe weighing as Pounds. 
1708 — mmmmcccdxxxvii/a It brings imoo A robes of Gold, 
each Aroba is 3a pound weight. 1893 T. Ross Humboldt's 
Treat, III. xxxL ajB The price of auger at the Havannah is 
always by the arroba of as Spanish pounds, /bid. xxxii. 
40s An arob of gold. 

2 . A Spanish lianid measure, varying in different 
places, and according to the liquid, from 2*6 to 3-6 
gallons. 

(tfiss in Miksheu.] 1833 T. Stapeord Poe. Nib. xxvL 
(xlax) 489 And six# hundred Arrobas of Oyle. 

(Since the introduction of the French metrical system in 
1859, the ar roba has had no official existence in Spain.) 
t Arro'dft. v. Obs [ad. L. arrSd-trei] To 
gnaw or nibble at. 1731 in Bailey. 

Arromao* (**rdgftns). [a. F. arrogance (lathe, 
in Littre), ad. L. arrogdntia : see Arrogant and 
-anoe.1 The taking of too much upon oneself as 
one's nght j the assertion of unwarrantable claims 
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In respect of one’s own importance ; undue assump- 
tion of dlguity, authority, or knowledge ; aggressive 
conceit, presumption, or haughtiness. 

13*3 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 3190 pys ys pryde and ar- 
rogauuce Vnwrbyly he to auauncc. 1340 Ayenb. ai pc 
Made box of pritde is arrogance . . panne pe man wenb more 
of hiai-selue (anne be sHolde. e qw Pat/ad . on Huso. 1. 913 
War arrogaunce in takyng thing iu hands, e 1500 Lance lot 
1694 Be not pensyve, nore proud in arrogans. . *«*3 Shake. 
Hen » IT. II, 111. ii. 978 My l.ords, Can )e endure 10 hcare 
this Arrogance t 178s Gibbon Dec/. 4 A. II. xxxL 184 Their 
arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune. 1898 Doran 
Crt. Fools 63 When things went well with him, his arro- 
gance was insufferable. 

Arrogutoy (R:itfgSnsi\ [ad. L. arrogdntia 1 
see prec. and -ancy.J 

1. The quality or state of being arrogant. 

1319 Moke Supp/L. Soules Wks. 290/1 Proude arrogancie 
vnder y* name of suppliiucion. 1538 Starkey England 112 
A certayne arrogancy, wherby . every Jake wold be a 
gentylmun. i6xs Bidi.e I'ror. viii. 13 Prule and arrogancie, 
and the euill way . . doe 1 hate. xvxS J. Chamber! avnk 
Reltg. Philos. (1730) Pref. 19 Some Men are apt to advance 
such their Notions with great Arrogancy. 1896 F. Paget 
Owlet thv/st. 5 And I don't wish to be arrogant myseir, 
while preaching against arrogancy. 
t 2 . A piece ol anogai.ee; an arrogant act or 
assumption. Obs. 

Nowell & Dav in Confer. 1. (1x84) F b, Yet were it an 
intollerable urrogancic for vn to say. We fed thee when thou 
wast hungry. 1649 Milton Tenutv of Kings to The lilies 
of Sovran Lord, nuiurall Lord, and tne like, are either ar- 
rogancies, or finiterieN. 

Arrogant (arrAgint), a. [a. F. arrogant 
(14th c.), ad. I. arrogilutcm assuming, overbearing, 
insolent, pr. pple. of arrogarc : bcc Arrogate and 
-A \T.] Making or implying unu nrrantnble claims 
to dignity, authority, or knowledge ; aggressively 
conceited or haughty, presumptuous, overbearing. 
(Used of men, their actions, manner, etc ) 
c 13B6 Chaucer Pers. T. P 122 Arrogaunt, is he that lliiiik- 
eth that he hath tliilke hounlecit in him, that he hath not. 
1938 Starkey England tB Some . . juge al vyre and vertue 
only to consiste in the opinyon of man, wych vn arrogant 
hlyndnes. ax 987 K. Glover in Foxe A. 4- At. 111. 354 
Master Chancellor here noted me to be arrogant, because 1 
would not give place 10 iny Bishop. 1796 Burke Let. Noble 
Ld. Wks. VIII. 7a It would be a most arrogant presump- 
tion in me to assume lo myself the glory of what belongs to 
his majesty. 187a Darwin Emotions xi. 964 The arrogant 
inan looks down on other*, and with lowered eyelids hardly 
condescends to tec them. 

t B. as sb. A proud, haughty person. Obs, 

1489 Caxton Fay te s of A rates 1. i. 4 To represse the arro- 
giiuntM. x668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834. 930 e 
Proud arrogant* formed, by necessity and misery, into hum- 
ble supplicants. 

Airrogazitly, adv. [f. prec. 4 - -i.T 2.] In an 
arrogant manner, with haughty assumption. 

1938 Leland /tin, 1. Pref. 10 That cuuntc, as the Grekes 
didful arrogantely, al other Nations to be barbarus and on- 
letterid. iM Hardy Serm. x John Introd. (1868)8 Who 
arrogantly affect to blazon their own names and titles. 1833 
I.vtton Riensi 1. iv. 27 Knowest thou him whom thou ad- 
dresscst thus arrogantly? 

A'ZTOg&ntneBB . rare . [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] 

* Arrogancy. 

*583 ' •? Foxe in Maitland Reform. 501 The bishop (Bon- 
ner) and his chaplains laughed and said, Jcmi, Jesu.what a 
stubbornness and arrogantnettR is this I [In mod. Diets.) 

Arrogate (nerogrit), v [f. L. arrogdt - ppl. 
stem of adr-, arrogu-rc to ask or claim for oneself, 
to adopt one whose consent may legally be asked, 
f. ad- to + rogdre to ask. Modem writers on Roman 
Law have appropriated the form Adrooatk to the 
specific legal sense.] 

1. Horn. L. To adopt as a child. (See Abrogate.) 
1849 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 111. | 15. 89 He did arrogate 

John . . into Maries kindred. 

+ b. transf. To adopt (that which is proper to 
dhother). Obs. 

1 c 1930 Epit. Barnes Whs. 371 (R.) The Byshops, .doe arro- 
gate vnto themselues some Uiyng of the Phariseis pride. 

2. To claim and assume as a right that to which 
one is not entitled ; to lay claim to and appro- 
priate (a privilege, advantage, etc.) without just 
reason or through self-conceit, insolence, or 
haughtiness, a. with to and rejl. pron. 

*537 Latimkr Serm . (1844) 43 How much soever we arro- 
gate these holy titles unto us. 167s Milton P.R. iv. 313 
To themselves all glory arrogate, to God give none. 1777 
Watson Philip II 1x793) II. xm. 11. 154 The^ Spaniards . . 
had airogated t« ‘ 
administration. 

They arrogated 1 

jeettng all that was done, 

b. with simple obi. only. 

1993 Bilson Govt. Christ s Ch. 18 Yet may they not arro- 
gate any parte of Chxistce honour. 1867 Milton P. L, eh. 
96 Will arrogate Dominion undeserv'd Over his brethren. 
170a Rowe Tamerlane 1, ii. 575 And arrogate a Praise that 
is not ours. 1898 Doran Crt . Foots 9a The liberty arrogated 
by theprofeeeor of wit. 

3. To lay claim, without reason or through self- 
conceit, to the possession of (some excellence) ; to 
assert without foundation that one has ; to assume, 
a. with to and rejl. pron . 

1983 HemUiet 11. xvL 11. (1859) 481 Whether alt men doe 
justly arrogate te themselves tne Holy Ghost, or no? a 1838 


Mxde lWks. iv. xii. 757 Nor do I arrogate so much ability to 
myself. 1789 Bklsham Ess. II. xl. 901 They arrogate . . all 
wisdom, knowledge, and even honesty, to themselves. 187a 
Blac k Adv. Phaeton xxix. 384 She arrogated to herself a 
certaio importance, 
b. with simple obi. only. 

1998 Barcklsv Ft lie. Man Ded., One that arrogaleth su- 
periorities over all. 1880 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1 1701 1 498/1 
ITui* Pythagoras might arrogate the soul of Kuphorbus. 
1788 Phil. Trans. Lvlll. 149, I can arrogate no merit in 
tne discovery. 1848 H. Ruurms Ess. 1. vi. 321 Arrogating 
the excluHivc possetftion ot wisdom, 
to. » ith inf. or absol. Obs. 

i6a8 Wither Brit. Rememb. v. 903 Doe falsly arrogate to 
be inspired. 1848 C. Walken Reiat. if Obs. 1. 99 They ar- 
rogate 10 be the peculiar people of God. 1848 Milton 
Tenure of Kings 13 Surely no Christian Prince would arro- 
gate so unreasonably above human condition. 

4 . To lay similar claim to (something) on behalf 
of another ; to ascribe or attribute to, or demand for, 
without just reason. 

1809 Timmk Qnersit. t. vi. 94 We deny that those Inset and 
naturall qualities . . are to be arrogated to hotte, moist, and 
drie. 18x0 Coleridge Friend 1. iv. >1867) 12 To antiquity 
we arrogate many things, to ourselves nothing. 1863 Cox 
lust. Eng. Govt. 1. viii. 111 An attempt was made . . to ar- 
rogate to the Crown the privilege of issuing wilts. 

A rrogated, ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- -IP.] Claimed 
unduly or pretentiously. (See also Ahhooatkd ) 
1831 Cani vlk Sart. Res. m. v. The universally-arrogated 
virtue . . of these days . . Independence. 

Arrogating (® mgriliq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
4- -imo 1 J Undue assumption ; the ad ancitig of 
unwarrantable or pretentious claims. (See also 
Abrogating.) 

1574 Cartwright Full Dectmr. x8a Only the Arrogatinge 
oft the name off Bishopp vnto him Heine wan tollerable, 
1693 Gaudi-n Hierasp. 238 No mure doth the K.vnngelicall 
Ministry and Sacramento ccasc, by reason of any Pupnll 
arrogatings. 1871 Machukk Mem, Patmos i. 10 No arro- 
gating of title or aiwuniptioii of Apostolic dignity. 

Arrogating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-inu*.] 
Unduly assuming, pretentious, overbearing. 

x6oe Dkkkkr Satirom. Wks. 18/3 1. 193 'the one a light 
voluptuous Render, The other, .t strange arrogating pune. 
xSagScoTT (W mS/m I), xix, The arrogating manner in which 
the Bohemian had promised to bock hi* suit. 

A*rrogatmgly, adv. [f. prec. 4- -lt2 ] With 
undue assumption, pretentiously. 

x6§eGAULK Magas from . 109 Such learning . . as may make 
the artists so arrogating! y suppose themselves learned above 
all others. 

Arrogation (®rog?» Jan). [ad. T . arrogdtiSn- 
cm, n. ot action f. arroga-re : see Abrogate and 
-ATION. Cf. OF. arrogacion (Godefroy).] 

L * Adrogation. (So usually spelt in this sense.) 
1590 Swinburn Testaments r6a For of adoption, arroga- 
tion, or any other means* to make children lawfull, except 
marriage, wee haue no v«e here in England. 1880 Muir- 
hkad Gains iv. • 77 If a paterfamilias , . gives himself to 
you in arrogation. 

2 . The action of claiming and assuming without 
just reason ; unwarrantable assumption. 

*594 J- King Jonah 11864)64 Nor [was] the publican as 
he, 111 arrogation of justice. 1893 Manx on Expos. James 
iii. x Censuring . . is an arrogation of mastership over others. 
1884 H. Morn Myst. Iniq.ys It seem'd so high ap Arro- 
gation, that he rent his clothes and said he nad. spoken 
ktaxphemie. 1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. 1. iii. 11. 76 Flatter- 
ing to the power and arrogation of the priesthood. 

t Abrogative, a. Obs. rare - 1 . n. L arrogat- 
ppl. stem of arroga-re 4 - -IVE, as if aa. I.. • arrogd- 
tivus ; cf. OF. arrogatif . ] Wont to arrogate. 

1847 H. Monk Poems 371 note , The more spiritual a it®. 
gative life of the soul, that subtil! ascribing that to ourselves 
that in God*. 

Arrogator (arrogritu). [a. I.. arrogdtor , n. 
of agent f. arrogat- : see prec. and -atoh.] 

1. One who aarogates. (See Adhogator.) 

2 . One who advances pretentious claims. 

*85 * Gaui.k Magastrem. 376 Against all Merlinicall arro- 
gators, prorogators, derogaton. 

ArrondeU : see H iron dalle. 

II Arrondi (ar^rfidi), ppl. a. Her. [Fr., pa. pole, 
of arrondir to make round.] Rounded : applied 
to parts of a coat of arms, represented iby shad- 
ing) as having a rounded surface. 

*7*7*9* in Chambers CycL 

II ArroadiMemant (ardfid/simafi). [Fr., f. 
arrondiss- lengthened stem of arrondir : see prec. 
and -ment.] 

1 . The action of rounding ofT an outline, rare. 

s8xs Scott Paul's Lett. (18 39' 171 Arrondissementi . . under 

sanction of which dries and . . kingdoms have been pas se d 
from one government to another. 

2 . An administrative sub-division of the depart- 
ments of Fiance, comprising s number of com- 
munes. 

*807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. fi8xx) tax The electoral col- 
leges of the anmdissements or districts. 1883 Kinolakk 
Crimea (1878) I. xiv. 939 The Deputies assembled at the 
Mayoralty of the soth arrondissemeut. 

t Arro'iady ppl. a, Obs.— [f. L. arrSs-us , ps. 
pple. of arrdd-bre (see A Rhode) + -ED.] * Gnawed 
or pilled.' Bailey 1731. 

Arrooio, obs. form of Hibest. 
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■ tAnOtioiL. Obs. rart~ } . [n. of action f. L. 
arrds- : see prec. and -ton] The action of gnawing-. 

1044 Bulwks ChiroL «6o Thu arroxion of the runlet . . the 
property of men Imaged with choler. 

t Anou*x&df v. Obs. [f. Ah - prefJ + Round. Cl 
Fr. arrond-ir J To flow round, encompass. 

stag SiaT. Hawkins Horact Odes (1638) 1. vu, Moystned 
wit h gliding brooke which it arround*. rigs Holyday Horace 
Odes 1. xsxi, The grounds Which limt Liris with soft 
streames trrounili. 

Arrour(e, obsolete form of Error. 
t Arrouao, v. Obs . 5-7 ; alio 5 arrows*, -as, 
arou e, 5 -6 arowss, 7 -a*. [a. F. arrouss-r 

(Palsgr.\ OF. arouser, aroser (lath c.), mod. ar- 
roscr (I’r. arrosar, -oar), according to Brachet:— 
h. adroni-rt , f. ad to + ros, ror- dew.] To bedew, 
sprinkle, moisten, water. (Common from Caxton 
to 1630.) 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xm. v, Some she embraced, 
kywil, and arowsvd with teeri*. 1441 — Vitas Patr. (W. 
de W.) 1. vii. r 1 a/i The ryuer of Nyle . . watred and aroused 
the regyonx of Egvpte. tuB Wardk A texts’ Seer. (1368) 
ao a. Ye shall take lute wise orthe snyd greene her bes arowsed 
wyth vinaigre. tdis Two Noble Kins. v. iv. 103 The blisful 
dew of heaven does arroae [Qo. arowns] you. 1635 Person 
Varieties iv. iq$ The sea . . doth continually a r rouse or 
water the sulphureous vaine. 

t Arromentni Obs. rare - 1 . In 5 aro-. 
[a. UK. arousement , arose ment (mod. arr - ), f. 
arouser : see prec. and -ment.] Sprinkling, be- 
dewment, watering. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/9 Thyse arousemen* or spryng. 
yng of blood were made with the spryncle of humylyic. 
Arrow (nrrnu), sb. Forms : 1 earh, 1-5 arwe, 
avswe, 3 earewe, harsws, 4 aro, aru, arw, ar- 
row, aruws, 4-6 arow(s, 6-7 arrows, 6~o arrow. 
PI. -s ; 1 -an, a -3 -an, 3-7 -ss. [OE. had two 
cognate forms, earh for or At-* OTeut. or Awe • neuter, 
and arwe for arhwe \—+arkw 6 n weak fem. ; akin 
to ON. br, brvar :—+arhwd str. fern., and Goth. 
arhwazna from arkw (cf. hlaiwasna * grave,* from 
hlaiw ) ; prob. 1 the thing belonging to the bow,' 
arhw being cognate with L. arou-us , arc-us, bow. 
(Cf. QHG.Jtngiri \—*fingrio- the thing belonging 
to the finger, ring, f. fingar.) A rare word in OE. 
the ordinary terms being strict, and fid, fidn, of 
which the former disappeared after 1 aco, the latter 
occurred in Scotch after 1500. But arrow was the 
ordinary prose word after 1000.] 

1. A missile. 

1 . A slender pointed missile shot from a bow, 
usually feathered and barbed. Sometimes also 
applied to the bolts, or quarrels , with thickened 
heads, discharged from the crow- bow. 

0833 Egberts remit. Law iv. f 28 Gif hwylc man mid 
arwan deor oftcedte. a 1000 Andreas iGr.t 1333 Earh Sure 
gem*!. 1083 O. E Chron., On psrrr rode aticodon on 
manip arswan. ism Lay. 9476 On arwe him com to heorte. 
c 1030 After. R. 98 (MS. C) bach hit reine arewen. ich hat* 
a nede erende. uoy R. Glouc 48 Myd arwen & myd 
quareles so inuche folke . . me slow, a 1300 Cursor M. 10036 
pe berbikans. .wel las kepe to batcastell. For aro [v. r. arw], 
mou, and for quareL c 1386 Chaucer Prat. 104 A ahef of 
pocock nrwes bright# and kene. njjp R. Hiu.es Commou/l. 
Bk. (18581 140 ( Proverb » Thys arrow comyth never owt of 
thyn ownne bow. 1398 Baroet Tkeor. iVarres 1 i. 3 A vollie 
of rauftket . . goeth with more terrour . . then doth your vollie 
of arrowes. 16x1 Bible x Sam. xx, ao, 1 will shoot three 
arrowes . . as though I shot at a marke. 178a Cownx Git/ in 
xxxix. Like an arrow swift he flew Shot by an archer strong. 
1835 Longp. Hiaxv. nr. 163 from an oak-bough made the 
arrows. Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers. 

'k'fig 

e 1030 Ancr. R. 60 Erest heo scheot he earewen of |w liht 
eien. c x|B6 Chair: ee Clerkes T. 1147 The arwe* of thy 
crabbed eloquence, f 1440 Gesfm Rom. 335 Thou uliAlt 
sinyte hym with the arowe of penaunce. xjjgo Bp. Barlow 
Three Serm. ii. <0 By the Arrowee of famine, he meuneth 
the Canker and Palmer worms*. dot Shahs. Ham. m. i. 58 
The Slin^Hatid Arrowes of outragious fortune. 1678 Butler 
Hud. 111. 1. 041 Love's arrows are but shot at rovers, Tho'all 
they hit they turn to lovers. 1751 Johnson Rambt. No. 144 
p 3 A mark to the arrows of lurking calumny. 1834 B. Tayi.or 
Hasson 391 Poems 0/ Orient (1866) xox Slain by the arrows 
of her beauteous eyes. x86e Goulbubn Pert. Relig. iv. xii. 
355 The arrow of conviction rankling in their conscience. 

0. With qualifications: Broad Arrow: see III. 
below, JBlf-arrow : see Arrow-head 1 b. Fire- 
arrow : one which carried some burning substance 
so as to set fire to thatch, sails, etc. Musket- 
arrow : one fired from a musket or other fire-arm. 

169a in Smith's Seaman’s Gram, il xxxL 1 17 To make 
Barts or Fire-Arrows. 1819 r autologin s.v. Arrow, Fire- 
Arrows were first used In war by the Persians under Xerxes, 
xras Bailey, E (/‘•arrows. Flint-stones sharpened and jagged 
like Arrow-heads, used in War by the ancient Britons. 1733 
Cham suss CyeL Sm//., E(f-arwmus, a name given by the 
people of Scotland, to certain stone weapons which they 
find, and which had been in use before tools and weapons 
of iron were used there. 1603 Sia C. Hey don Jud. Astral. 
xL ass He taketh his words to be musket arrowes . . and his 
breath gunpowder. 

2 . in Surveying \ Straight sticks shod with iron 
(originally real arrows), or iron pins, used to stick 
in the ground at the end of each chain. 

[ 1571 Dioges Pantom. F h, Whstsoeuer You mete the Space 
G £ withall, whether it be halberd, bill, brow or staffs.] 
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„ lv. Surveying. He ought like* 

to have ten arrows, or small strait sticks, near two feet 

long, shod with Iron fkrrils. .The leader sticks one of the ten 
•Wows in the ground at the far end of the chain, dh 
Mtd. Pries Lot, Arrows, made from Not it Steel Wire, the 
•m of ten Arrows .. os. 6 d. 

m. A representation or figure of the missile : a, 
g$n. Any arrow-shaped index, pin, or ornament. 

Mod. The spire is surmounted by an arrow. She wore a 
surer arrow in her hair, etc. 

b. In Cartografhy % A mark like an arrow, or 
arrow-head, used to point out the course or direc- 
tion of a river, road, railway, etc. 

ilk Penny CycL II. 156/1 The direction of the earth's 
motion represented by the arrow, xtta Everett Deschanel's 
Nat. Phil. 6 If the direction* of all three 1 
the forces will still be in equilibrium. 


1 arrows are reversed, 

— orccs wiu soil oe in equilibrium. 

4 . A str. A small constellation of the Northern 
Hemisphere, Sagitla. 

1707-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1888 Lockykr Heavens 398 
The Fox, the Arrow, the Dolphin . . contain no remarkable 
star. 

II. Things resembling an arrow. 

1 5 .fig. The penis. Obs. 

138s Wvclip Ecclus. xxvl 15 (see margin). So later vers. 
1 6 . Geom . 'The sagitla, or versed sine of an arc. 
xfl04 Blundevil Exert. 11. 10 Sinus versus . ■ is also called 
inLatine Sagittal in Knglish a Shaft or Arrow, for the 
Demonstrative figure therof. . U not uulike to the siring of 
a bow ready bent, having a Shaft in the middest thereof. 
*75* in Chambers Cycl. 

7 . The leading shoot of a plant or tree 

+ A. The main young shoot of a vine or other tree, 
or, that which in pruning is left to run up and form 
the main stem. (Ferh. only transl. L. sagitla.) Obs. 

m8o Baret A Hi. A 368 Arrow, the longest twigge that is 
left in the vine when it i* cut. 1745 tr. Columella 111. xvii, 
Rustics call the utmost or last part of the shoot the Arrow, 
b. The flowering stum of the sugar-cane. 

*779 Phil. Trans. LX IX. 978 All canes have not arrows, 
and tne coining out of an arrow depend* on the season, and 
not on the age of the cane. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. 
1 1859) 533 The canc-fields then in arrow. 1870 Kingsley in 
Gd. Words x June 389/1 More handsome still., when the 
* arrow/ as the flower i* called, spreads over the cane-piece 
a purple hose. 

8. in Fortification (see quot.). 

t8i6 C. James Mil. Diet . ted. 4947 A mow is a work placed 
at the salient angle of the glacis, and consists of two para- 
pets. each above 40 fathoms long ; this work has a communi- 
cation with the covert-way. of about 94 or a8 feet broad, 
called ca/ouuiire, with a ditch before it of about 5 or 6 
fathom, and a traverse at the entrance, of 3 fathom thick, 
and a passage of 6 or 8 feet round it. [Cf. Arrow-headed 1. J 

III. Broad Arrow. 

9 . lit. One having a broad arrow-head (sec 
Arrow-head), used for cleaving. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. sx6 t Wright) He bar a bowe In 
his hand, and man ye brode arowe*. 1440 Prom/. Part/., 
Brood arowe {v. r. brodarwe , Cata/uita. e 1490 A dam Bel 
613 in Kitson Arte. P. Poetry 98, I myaelfe with a brode 
a row Shall deue the apple in two. 1130 Palsgm. 901/a 
Broode arrowe, mtlion. 161 1 Cotgr., KatHon, an arrow 
with a forked or barbed head ; a broad arrow. 

10 . For Broad Arrow-head’. The arrow-head- 
shaped mark, used by the British Board of Ordnance, 
and placed upon government stores. In Her . - 
Pheon, which is properly a broad-arrow with the 
inner edge of the oarbs indented. 

iggi Grant 0/ arms to John Cooke (90 Feb. 6 Edw. VI), 
Brode arrowes. Charter qf James I / to Tower 0/ 

Loud., Upon all which Boundary houses, His Majesty • 
Mark, the Broad Arrow, by his late Majesty's special com- 
mand, have been set up. 1898 Act 9 4 so Will. Ill , xli. 
Or any other Stores [marked] with the Broad Arrow. xBat 
Scott Quentin D. vi, The some rude resemblance . . which 
certain tulismonic scratches, well known to our revenue 
officers, hear to a broad arrow. *8(39-44 Tup per Prow. Phil. 
(186a) 198 The broad arrow of the Great Kina, carved on all 
the stores of his Arsenal. 1865 Times 13 Feb.. If the broad 
arrow be found on any stores in Confederate hands, it will 
be found that they were condemned and sold, 01 that the 
mark is forged. 

IV. Combinations. 

1 . General relations: a. objective, as arrow- 
bearing, -maker', b. instrumental, as arrow-smitten', 
0 . paras ynthetic. as arrow-leaved, • shaped ; d, attri- 
butive, as arrow-flight, - point , - range , -wound. 

s8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, lii, Wogmurwolre’s arrow-bearing 
page. 1808 — Marm. vu xxvi, Fell England’s arrow-Aight 
like rain. 1880 Gray Bet. Texi-bk. 397 The Arrow-leaved 
Polygonum. x68x Chktham Angler's Vade-m. L # 4 > 1689)4 
Let the Arrow-maker divide this with a Saw. mi Cham- 
bers CyeL, A rra wm aherx are called flctchers. 1853 Loner. 
Hi aw. x. 83 At the doorway of his wigwam Sat the andent 
arrow-maker, ito Kingsley Hy/atta xxL (1879) s6a Out 
of arrow-range ! Slip the dogs, Syphax I 1870 Bryant 
Homer I. viu. 969 An arrow-wound or gash 01 spear, Givea 
as he leaps on board. 

2 . Special combinations : arrow-oasa, a quiver, 
also Jtg. ; arrow-fingsr, the fore-finger ; t arrow- 
girdle, a girdle in which arrota were carried ; 
arrowlsM a., without arrows ; aprow-llke a. and 
adv„ like on arrow ; arrow-looip/arrow-ilit, a nar- 
row loop-hole or slit for shooting through ; arrow- 
plans (see quot.) ; arrow-shot, the shooting of an 
arrow; also, the distance to which an arrow is 
shot, a bow-shot ; arrow-smith, a maker of iron 
arrow-heads ; arrow-snake, or javelin-snahe, a 
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spades of snake {Aemtias iasubts) so called from 
the roring with which it darts forward j atrrow- 
•titoh, the triangular set of stitches with which 
the ends of whalebone in staii are sometimes 
secured ; arrow-stone (obs. or dial.\ a belcmnUs ; 
arrow-wise adv.. after the manner of an arrow. 

1388 Wvcur Ecclus. xxvi xjAnd schal opene the*arowe 
caas ajetia eche arowe. x«t J Douglas Alness l vol 13 On 
hir kchtaldir the •arrow caice bare ache. tgs8 Lane. Wilis 
V1857) II. 60 An *arrowe case of strawe with locke and Icay. 
1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. a 56 You must call the firdUiier 
the ••arrow’- finger. 138s WYcus Eaek. xxvii. ri Pigmaia 
.. hangiden her *uew grnllU [1388 arowe comb) in thi wallis, 
1881 G. Stables in Boy’s Own P. SOct. 99 Plunging •arrow- 
like into the watery ravines. 184s Browning SordoUo v. jap 
She . . thrid somehow, by some glimpse of •arrow-loop, The 
turnings to the galleries below. 1779 T. Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea 156 On catting an *arrow-plant (a species of pine', 1 
found fresh water drop from it. ip) Douglas ASneis xl xil 
27 Wythin one * arrow schoi on athir syde. x 6fij Holcroft 
Proco/ins 111. 79 Attending the cure of his Wound without 
• Arrow-xhot. 1R1 Miss Yomge Cameos 1. 1 ntrod. 1 Tyrrell's 
•arrow-Rhot. ins F. Wilson Ch. L indie/. 99 The lower 
storey lighted only by an # arrow-sliL 1878 Smiles RobL 
Dick iv. 31 Perforated here and there with •arrow-sliuu 
c 1400 Destr. Troy v. >588 Arou run and * Arowsmythia. a8s8 
Pulton ColL Stat. 1 Hen. IV, vit, Because the *arrow smithes 
doe make many fiuiltic heads for arrowes and quarrels, sfiss 
Hidle Gem. xlix. 17 Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an 
adder [mare. *arrowsnake] in the path. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 88/a The Hebrew denomination A i//os Usa. xxxiv. 15}. . 
which the learned Bochart . . has shown to refer more properly 
to the atontias or angttis jaculus, the * arrow or doit -snake 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

Arrow (jew), V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To shoot arrows. 

xSSgSiR K. James Tasso II. xx. lxv, While she arrowed. 

2 . To bhoot into blossom (said of the sugar-cane). 
*8. . Simmonds Colon. Mag. tin Hoppe), The West- Indian 

planter must prevent his sugar-cane from arrowing. 

+ 3 . tram. To pierce, wound (T confused with 
harrow ). Obs. 

1607 Fkltiiam Resolves 1. ii. (1647)6 By a noble not-caring, 
arrow the intenders bosome, who will ever fret most, when 
lie finds his designer most frustrate. 

Arrow, vulgar corruption of e'er a, ever a. 

_ 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. viiL (D.), * 1 don't believe there 
is arrow a servant in the house.' 1771 Smollett Hum/k. 
Cl. I. 126 (D.i, ' 1 now carries my head higher than arrow 
private gentlewoman of Vales.' 

Arrow, north, form of Argh a. Obs. cowardly. 
Arrowed (se*wud), a. poet, rf- Arrow sb. + 
-ED J a. M ade into on arrow. D. Furnished or 
provided with arrows. 

165s Benlowes Theo/h. i.lxv, Sol. .shoots delight through 
Nature with each arrow’d ray. x8ai Joanna Railue Met. 
Leg., Wallace lii. The arrow'd sportsman strays at wilL 

Arrow-grass. 

1 . English name of the endogenous genus Triglo- 
chist , containing humble marsh plant* with giass- 
like leaves. [Referring, like the Gr. name, to the 
‘ 3-barbtd* appearance of the burst capsule.] 

I7f»-i8e7 Sir J. E. Smith Eng. Bat. V 1. 366 All cattle will 
eat the marsh Arrow -gran*. x8ox W itiiening Hoi. A rrangem. 
(ed. a) II. 359 Triglochin Palustre, Arrow-headed grass. 
Marsh Arrow-grass. The pointed valves of the capsule 
opening at the bottom, give it the appearance of the head of 
an arrow. s88a Pall Mall G. 8 June 4/1 Overgrown by 
thick-leaved salt-marsh plants . . glass- wort and arrow-grass. 

2 . A Brazilian grass of the same genus as the 
Pampas Grass. [Cf. Arrow sb. 7 b.] 

1863 Bates Nat. on A masons vii. x68 Luge tracts of arrow- 
grass {Gynerium Satcharoides), which bears elegant plume-) 
of flowers like those of the reed, and grows to a height of 
twenty feet. 

ATrow-h*ad. 

1 . The head or pointed part of an ariow, made 
separately and of different material iron the shaft. 

1483 Cat A. Angt., Arowhede, barbetlnm, cateileu 9343 


which surely we call in Rnglishe a brode arrowe head or a 
rwalmve tayle. The other . . hailing .ii. poyntes strctchyng 
forwarde, and this Englysh men do call a forhe-head. The 
Parthyans vsed brode Arrowe headee. .Our Enslyshe heades 
be better in war than eyther forked heades m brads arrows 
heades. 1618 Pulton ColL Stat. 7 Hen. IV, vii. Arrow- 
heads shall be well boiled, biased, and hardened. 1870 
Bryant Homer iv. I. no lie forced the string to m£et His 
breast, the arrow-head to meet the bow. 

b. esp. Those of flint, jade, or similar substance^ 
found among the relict of prehistoric times. 

x66x Sir R. Gordon in Burton Hist. Scott. 1 . 136 note, Hos 
vulgus patrio sermone e(f arrow-heads vocant. 1733 Cm am- 
bers Cycl. Su//. s.v. E(f Arrows, Very small arrow-heads 
made out of a talky fissile stone are found In Virginia and 
Barbadoes. 1769 Pennant Tour Scot. 115 (Jam.) Ef shots, 
L e. the stone arrow-heads of the old inhabitants of this 
island, are supposed to be weapons shot by Fairies at cattle, 
its* D. Wilson Preh. Asm. 1 . vL i8x Arrow-heads, are for 
the most part made of flint, xlgx honor.- Hissm. tv. 063 Mads 
his arrow-heads of sandstone, Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

2 . Broad arrow-head. a kind of arrow- 

head : see quot. 1545 in 1 a. b. transf. m, Bread- 
arrow \ see Arrow sb. 10. o. Jig. Any mark or 
impression resembling these. 

1M9D1CKK wMui, Fr.i, At every stationary boat or barge 
that split the current into a broad-arrow-head. 

3 . in Cartography, etc. — Arrow 5 b. 

tS|i YAaagLL^rsA Fishes I L 097 In the vignette the arrow 
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tom to indicate [the direction in) which the 

4 . AM. English name of the endogenous genus 
of plants, Sagittaric of which the common Euro- 
pean species, S. sagittifolia (found from Virginia to 
China and Japan), has floating leaves shaped like 
an arrow-head. 

. *m 0 «sa*d Herbal 337 Sagtttarta may be called in 
Engluh the water Archer, or Arrow head*. t8li Cotor., 
Sagfttt <;; the Jphch-weed called Arrowwhead. sSapCiuBBE 
Tales 37 The ren itself has a dark and laline herbage ; there 
ere rushes end Arrow-heads, ills Howells in Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 70 /a Thecet-taib end arrow-heads in the ‘ma'sh* 
at PonkwasML 

6 . altrib. or adj . ; ■» Ahbow-headxd a. 
iSfi Emerson Lsli. 4 Soc. Aims i. 94 Tb easier to . . de- 
cipher the arrowhead character, than to interpret these 
familiar sights, 1S77 Dawson ( Vrr. World l 94 The \ 
head writing, afterwards tMd by the Assyrians. 

Comb., as Ajrrow-hoad-makor. 

**• Stow Snrv. red. Strype 1754) II. v. xtii. 304/9 Besides 
these two trades belonging to Archers there were also two 
more. Stringers and Arrow head makers. 1647 H award 
Crown Rev. 96 Arrow-head-maker : Fee . .6 i. 11. b. 

j*rrOW-hftft 4 *d, a. [f. prcc. + -JtD.J 

1 . gen. Having tue shape of an arrow-head. 

1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S . V. xiv. 490 At Princeton, where 

Donop had thrown up arrow-headed earthworks. 

1 b. spec. * Cuneiform ; applied to the characters of 
the ancient inscriptions of Nineveh, Dab) Ion, Per- 
Bepolis, etc. 

Mil T. Maurice Ruins Bab. 158 The name of arnm>- 
headed, bestowed upon these characters by himself l Dr. 
Hager J. stapj. Kknuicjc in Philos. Afar. May 391 A stroke 
which, when elaborately made, resemble# the head of an 
arrow ; when less carefully cut or Impressed, a wedge or a 
nail ; and hence the inscnptioiia have been called arrow- 
headed, nailheaded, or cuneiform. 1847 Q. Re v. No. 158. 
4 r6 These cuneiform or arrow-headed characters are so called 
from one of the elements of which they consist, a straight 
line, slightly divided at the top l.ke the notch of an arrow, 
and ending in a point, so as to represent a kind of wedge ; 
the other element u an angle. 

t ATTOW-hefedor. Obs. A maker, or fitter 
on, of arrow-heads. 

ctsso Cocke LoreUAs Bide iu Arowc heders, maltemen, 
and corne mongers. 

A*rrowl«t. [f. Arrow + -lkt dim. suff.] A 
little arrow ; fig. applied to the stalked and plum- 
ose seeds of the Dandelion and allied plants. 

187a Tennyson Caret h 1009 The flower That blows a 
globe of after arrowlets. 

Arrowre, obs. form of Error. 

A'rrow-root. [Prom use made of the fleshy 
tubers to absorb poison from wounds, especially 
those of poisoned arrows : see the quotations from 
Sir Hans Sloane, infra.] 

X. Bot. A plant ; originally Maranta arundma- 
cea, on endogenous herb with fleshy tulierous rhi- 
zomes, native to some, and cultivated in other, of 
the West Indian Isles ; extended to other species 
of Maranta yielding similar products. 

Sloane Calal. Plant. Jamaica 19a Canna lndicn 
radice alba alexipharmaca. L/hcrbc aux flcches, Du Tertrg 
p. 90, Roche/, p. 1 jo. t An * yerva que con «1 sumo de su ray t 
remedia la ponsonna de las nmnsanillas ponsonnosaa,' Lop. 
de Gomara , cap. 71, hist. gen. . . Cyperus longus Inodorut 
quarlus, aeu radix contra venenatas sagittas, C. B. pin. p. 
14 T., Indian arrow root. vjvg — Voy. Madeira 1 . xvl. 
253 4 Indian Arrow-root [Account or Its introduction]. 
1788 9 Howard (yet. f. 294 Indian Arrow-root b the same 
with the maranta. It u esteemed a sovereign remedy 
against the bite of wasps, and the poiso n of the manchineel 
tree. *858 R. Hoop l 'eg. A'. 786 Maranta arumimacea, 
Arrow-root, b a native of the West Indies. 

2 . Comm. A pure nutritious starch, prepared 
from the tubers of Maranta ; the name nos been 
given commercially to starches prepared from 
manv other pl&uts, but biuce the passing cf the 
Adulteration Act, none of these may legally be 
sold in Great Britain os * arrow-root.* 

s8ts Lead. Deepens. 409 Sago, salep, tapioca, arrowroot 
. . are only different modifications of starch. t8im Ibid. 541 
note. Arrowroot b the pith of the Maranta arundinacea. 
18 68 Treas. Bet. 790 Other descriptions of Arrow-root are 
fumbhed by plants belonging to the following genera: A rm as, 
Canna, Curcuma, JatropJta, Tacca. Ibid. 93 ‘English 
Arrow-root* b the starch obtained from the tubers of the 
potato. (See abb A»u*. ] 

3 . The food prepared from this starch. 

1848 Trackway van. Fair xxxix, They smooth pillows, 
and moke arrowroot ; they get up of nights. 

4 . attrib. 

lift Bala Tw. round Clock 19 a The refreshment counter, 
where they sell the arrow-root cakes. 

ArXDW-WOOd. An American name for species 
of yiburmtm ( V. denlatum, pubescent, etc.) from 
the long straight steins of which the American 
Indians moke the shafts of their arrows. 

1848 in Baanxrr Diet, Amur. 1868 in Treat. Bot. 

Arrowy f a. [f. Arrow 4- -t.] 

1 . Consisting of, or abounding in, arrows. 

■871 Milton r. It, ml 3*4 Sharp sleet of arrowy showers, 
ifp E. Dmvij Bet. Card. 1. 11 The arrowy throne of rising 
Moon. s8w W. Tamps in Month. Mar. XXIX. am On 

»l>- h.lhMt it.. 1..TI' .M. T .. 1\.. f,* 1. 


the heUnet 'rings the arrowy hail 1884 Til Derry Iliad l 
60 On man the last, Was pointed the arrowy storm. 


9 . Like an arrow t ft. In shape or appearance. 



minarets. 

b, in iwift or darting motion ; swift as an arrow. 

1818 Byron Ch. Bar. in, lxxi, By the blue rushing of the 
arrowy Rhone. 1837 Howitt Bar. Lift 111. i. u86a> ado 
Flew along with arrowy swiftness. 1855 Lonuf. Hiawatha 
xx. 7a Homeward' shoots the arrowy swallow. 

Q. in action, effect, etc.; darting, piercing, keen. 

<785 Cowrsa Task vi. 789 The lambent homage of hb 
arrowy tongue, a a8aa Sheuxy in Caeqnet Lit. < 1877) IV. 
363/1 Violets . . dart their arrowy odour through the brain. 
s8sa Miss Mittord Village Ser. 1. 11863)63 Rain that cornea 
chilling and arrowy like hail in January. 1881 W. Collies 
Hist. Bag. Lit. ix. 934 Sharp arrowy wit. 1888 Gxu Eliot 
F. Holt 59 Arrowy words* each one hitting its mark. 

II Arroyo (ftroie). [Sp. (JSp. arrogio, med.L, 
arrogium , found ms early as 775 (Did) ; origin 
uncertain.] A rivulet or stream ; hence, the bed of 
a stream, a gully, (in L/.S ) 

1830 B. Taylor Eldorado v. (x86a) 49 The daep gullies or 
arroyos with wliich it b seamed. 187a C. Kino Sierra 
Hev. vi. 119 At brief intervals, were sharp, narrow arroyos. 

’Arry (flfri). [The common Chistian name 
Harry vulgarly pronounced without the aspirate.] 
Used humorously for: A low-bred fellow (who 
‘drops his AV) of lively temper and manners. 
Hence ’▲‘rvyish a., vulgarly jovial. 

*74 Punch's Almanac, *Arry on ’Orsebnck. x88i Sat. 
Rev. No. «3 t 8. 748 The local 'Arry has lorn down the famous 
tapestries of the great hall. >8Bo W. Wallacs in Academy 
28 Feb. 1^6/1 He has a fair stock of somewhat ’ArryiJi 
animal spirits, blit no real humour. 

Arsadine: sec Akhkdink. 

Arse, sb. Obs in polite use. Forms : 1 era, eon, 
1 -7 ora, 4-5 ers(e, eeren, area, 4-9 arse. [com- 
mon Teut. : cf. OHO , ON., Da f Sw.ars, OFris. ers. 
G atsch , OTeut. *ars-ot, co^n.vr.Gr. bppot,* 6 piros.“\ 

1 . The fundament, buttocks, posteriors, or rump 
of an animal. 

c 1000 JRi.raic Gloss. in Wrighi 44/9 .Votes, can-lyre. 1377 
La koi. P. PI. B. v. 175 Ualcised on J»e bare ers [v. r. arsf, 
and no breche bitwene. 1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. vn. 
liv. (1495) 967 Knioroidc* ben fuyuc vcyues whyche stretche 
out attc the eerev 1480 Cax ion C/trou. Eng. ccxxvi. 933 
They letc hange fox tallies . . to hcle and hyde her arses. 
1547 Boos uk Brev. Health xxv. 15 b, The 95th chapitre 
dothe sliewe of a mannes ars. 1683 Butler Hh»L i. iu. 964 
Then ntounied both upon their Horses, Rut with their Faces 
to the Arse* 1704 SwiF 
think I have 
your Arse? 

b. in phr. Homy arse : n lazy fellow, a lic-a-hed. 
To hang the arse: to hold back, be reluctant or 
lardy. Arse upwards : in good luck. 

>S3° Pai-ros. 436/a What up, heavy ante, cannent tliou net 
aiyse. c 1600 Timon 1. v. (184a) 20 Thu man this daye rone 
with his arse upwards ; To daye a fidler, and at night a noble, 
t6is CoTtiR^j Fesse-cul, A Pedant icall wliip-arae. <633 
Mamimokm Guardian v. iv, Nay, No hsngitig an arse. rMj 
Butlee Had. 1. L 456 Could he stir To active trot one aide 
of '• Horae The pther would not hang an arse. 

2 . tram/, or fig. The bottom ; the lower or hinder 
end ; the fag end, tail. 

0400 Rom. Rose 7580 Thou shaft for this sinne dwelle 
Right in the divels ante of helle. 1336 Chron . Grey Friars 
(1852) 73 Whyppyd . . at the carttcn arse . . for vacobondes. 
i8m Mars. & Dekk. Virg. Mart, il i. Wlu, IV. 37 The 
arse, as it were, or fag end of the world. 1730 W. Ellis 
Mod. flash. V. 1.11 [Lay the sheaves | in a sloping posture, 
close together, with their arses outward. 1880 R. Holland 
I n O. harming Words 2 In Cheshire the stalk-end of a 
potato [b called] the ' arse-end of a 'taler.' 

8. Comb, and Attrib ^ as arse-hole, - tharme , dherf, 
-winning, -wisp ; arse-board (still dial.), the tail 
board of a cart ; arse-gut, the rectum, also fig . ; 
arse-long (cf. side-fottg); arse-push, a heavy 
backward fall ; arse-ropes, intestines. Also Arue^ 
poor, Arreltnc, Arhkkmart, Akskwaiw, q.v. 

1399 A. M. Gabelhoner's Bh. Physic 139/2 For the comminge 
out of the Arsegiute. 1688 R. Lest mange Vis. Queued? 
(17081 55 The very Arse-Gut, the Drain and Sink of Mon- 
archies. a 1400 in Wright Vac. 183 Arce.hoole, podex, 
1540 Ravnald Byrth Man. (1564154 When it (the foetus] 
proceedeth . . sidelong, arselong, or backlong. s8si Cotcr^ 
Cutout , gluing an arse-posse vnto. s88o Howell, Aru- 
push. sjLw - ““ • - 

out stonken. 

tharme. . . 

beri. >J93 Lanol. P. PL C. vji. 306 An hore of hure era- 
wynninge * may hardiloker tytlie. 1440 Prornp. Parv.* 
Arswyape, Maniperium, anitergium. 

t A tm, V. Obs, [f. ,b.] (Cf .To (Horn.) 

X 4 A, Cotton Searrm . , Aninu about. 

Arteohieles tables, i.e. ArtachtPs: see Al- 
manac, note 1. c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. §45. 

t Anid, ppl. a. Oh. [L Absk sb. 4 -*d 2 J 
Having an arse, (Chiefly in comb.) 

c 1000 AClfric Gloss, in Wright 45/2 Tergosas, earaode. 

- * “■*’ ’.(1867)16 To beg a breeche 

. - .. • Id-arst. 


«* 1704 Swiw Bait. Books (1711) 235 Do you 

re nothing else to do but to mend and repair after 
P (i.e. behind you, in your rear.) 


IM Wyclif 1 Sam. v. 0 The arsroppb of hem goynge 
iken. c 1450 in Wright Vac. 186/9 Cirbus , bars- 
c 1000 Allkhic ibid. 44/a Anus vel vetput, ears 


i«8s J. HNVWood Prov. 4 Bpigr.i 1867) >6 To beg a 
Of a bate ibt Ask 1611 Cotor., Cat-pelt, luiuld-a 

Also arsovrde, assldue, ooidoV, 
orsodew, orsidue, orsade, orsady, assady, -dyn, 
-den, otrd&ta, arsadine. [Etymology, and correct 
form stilctiown r see also Orbidck.] A gold- 


coloured alloy of copper and rinc, rolled into very 
tbin leaf, and used to ornament toys, etc. t * Dutdh 
gold,' ‘Mannheim gold.* 

1479-8 Aects. in T. Sharp's Dissertation 193 For smwdy 
snd redds wax . . Item for ussedyn, silver papur mid gokl 
ir the hams*. 


papur Item for aansdin for the r. 

Homseh. Bks. (18441 339 For U. lb. of omowds'. . ill j *. „ 

tdso Customs Duties Add. MS. K M. 9*007 Ortedew, the 
dosen pounds xib. liijif. ttflsS Nashs Saffron Walden 40 
As day-light [b] beyond candle-light, or dnaell or leafo-gold 
abotie artediue. i|M — Lent. Shtffe in HarL Mise.Y I. 
t79 A I^ndon vintner a eigne . . fringed with thesfning ar. 
sadine. 1614 B. Jonson /forth. Fair 11. U, Fuft vp with the 
pride of your . . Anedine. 1730 Gent's Hist. Vera Advt. in 
Hone Rpery-d. Bh. 96 Sept 639 Axsidue or home-gold. l8t8 
Ibid. , Importer of bronra powder, Dutch met«u, and or- 
oedew. iis8 Ibid. 631 Garlands, .rustling with asidew. 

t ▲‘rsefbot. Ornith. Oh. fi. Aluilfi sb. -f Four; 
on account of its feet being placed so far back.] 
A bird ; identified by ^ i Hough by with the Great 
and Little Dnbchick, species of the Grebe; by 
Goldsmith with the Ptnguin. 

tgpl Fu>rw, Gbtero . . a bird called a diner, a didapper; 
or nraefoote. *878 Ray Wiilaghb/s Ornith. 330 'llte Greater 
1 mhi or Arafoot, Cohmbus major, ibid. 320 The Didapper, 
or D.pper, or Dobcnick, or small Doucker, Loon, or Arsfoot : 
( olrmbut sire Podtciges minor. 1774 Goldsmith A 'at. Hist . 
(18091 1 1 , vn. vii. 917 Our sailors. . give these bird* (penguin*.) 
the \ery homely, but expressive, name of ane-feet. 

" ' Oh. or dial. [f. AimXjrA 

Backwards. 

Ags. Ps . xxxlv. 3 Syn Iu gecyrde on tarsling. *768 

Rosa Helene rr it (Jam.i 1'hcn Undy to staud up began to 
feUaraelitu ‘ 


tA‘ntlmg(S, adt>. Ob 
f -linu(h ; cCbachfinjAsl 
c sees Ags. Ps. xaxlv. 3 Syn hi 


try ; But— he f 

Aroemetrlok, obs. form of Abithmetio. 

Arsen- (i*js£n), short for Arbrnic, used 

1 . in Comb. : esp. in names of combinations of 
arsenic with organic radicals, as in At sen-dimethyl 
(~ cacodyl, As, tCH, ' 4 ). 

2 . in derivatives, iu which it varies with Arseni- 
( aisfni) : as A*ramata or JLra«‘iilata [see -at*.* j, 
a salt of arsenic acid, e.g. Sodium arsenate, Arseniate 
of nickel or Nickel bloom. •A. raanattad ppl. a., 
combined .chemically with nracnic, srseniuiettcd. 
Axas niats a. rare, mixed or treated with arsenic. 
AraruftataA ppl. a . « arseniate, and (obs.) arsen- 
etted. A nsnidi [see -in*], a primary combina- 
tion of arsenic with another element, (ns hydrogtu, 
a metal,) or an organic radical. A nwnita, Chem. 
[see -11 k], a salt of aisenious acid, as Arsenite of 
silver , oj leaii, etc. ; A/m. synonym of Absenoljtk. 

s8oo Henry Epit. Chem. (18081 955 With alkalies, earths, 
and oxides, it constitutes a class of salts called ♦arsenates 
1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 379 The "arsenate* of the alkali 
metals are soluble in water. 1875 Ubk Diet. Arts I. ai; 
An arid "arsenate of soda is now used in calico-printing. 
1798 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. LXXXV 1 . 317 If "arseniate 
or ammoniac i* distilled, gas k produced. 1878 Harley 
Mat. Ated. 214 "Arseniate of Iron. 1863 W acts Diet. Chem. 
I. 37a "Antcncited hydrogen is a colourless gas . . Small 
animal* are instantly lulled by it. i8gs 9 Owen In A dm. 
Man. Sc. Rnq. 377 The inside, .brushed with "arseniate soap 
land} stuffed with cotton. 1808 Bib H. Davy in Phil. Trans . 
XCVI 1 I. 367 Potassium separates arsenic from "arcniated 
hydrogeue. 1848 liiadew. Mag. LX. 6t Volley of Russian 
candles, aiid the flames of an "arseniatert Hougoinont. 1883 
Watts Diet, Cheat. 11879) I. 370 Many metallic "prsemdes 
occur in natural minerals, e. g. copper-nickel Ni,Ak ibid. 
397 "Arsenides of ethyl- s8fl|8IlABLi- y Mat. Med. *87 Arsenic 
1* most extensively diffused in combination with other metals, 
as in the "arsenides of iron, nickel, copper, cobalt. 1800 
Henry Epit. Chem. (iBo8> 254 Oxide of arsenic . . has there- 
fore been called arsenous acid, and its compounds "arsenitea 
1885 Pall Mall G. 19 Slept. 1 1/1 Sweetmeats .. rendered 
terrible with "arsenite of copper. 187 . Tiioant tnorg. Cheat. 
I. 399 Copper “arsenite, or Scheele's Green ia employed as 
a pigment. A capper aoato-'arsenite, known as Schwein- 
furth, or imperial green, is also largely used. Ibid. 391 
Araenious oxide . constitutes the mineral known as "urseime. 
[See also Abusnolitr.) 

Arftftttftl(iTs/hft 1 ). Forms: 6 arohy-, orohlnole, 
6-7 an-, araenale, 6-7 aroenal, 7 -all, -el, oroi- 
arai-, anenall, 6 - aroenal. [a. It. aru - ar senate, 
Sp. Pg. F. arsenal, earlier forms of which arc It. ar- 
tenh (Dante), artanh (it ill in use), 16 17th c. K. 
arsena, arscpac (see IJttrO, all in the current sense ; 
cf. It. and Sp. darsena, Sicilian tirzank (Dies), Pg. 
taracena , terccna, F. darse, dor sine, ‘a dock ' ; also 
Sp. ataratdna, alarazandl, ‘arsenal, factory, wine- 
cellar, etc.* The original is the Arab. jb 

ddr offindaah, workshop, factory (i.e. ddr house, 

F lace of, al the, pndaah, art, mechanical industry, 
fanaaa to make, fabricate), which ia directly re- 
presented by the Romance darsena, taracena 
atarazana is prob. a Sp. Arab, foim with article 
al-, ad- prefixed ; arsena is either (OS Dies thinks) 
from darsena, with d dromied (perh. by assoc, 
with dt , d\ preposition, cf. dantc. Ante), or (as 
Dcfrdmdry and others hold) from af-findzah alone. 
See Dozy, and Devic in i.ittrif’s Supp. The final 
-ale, -al was added in It. or Sp. The wider sense 
of the Arabic is retained in Sp.; the other languages 
have narrowed it to dock and armoury. The earliest 
forms in Eng. were from It., but the existing one is 
that eommon to Fr. v Sp. end Fg.] 
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1 . A dock possessing naval store*, materials, and 
all appliances for the reception, construction, and 
repair of ships ; a dockyard. Obs, exc. Hist. 

sjai Guvleorde Pilgr. (1831)7 At the Archynalc there be 
doted within . . an ,C galyes. 1540 Thomas Mat. Half 
(13611 74 b. The Arncnale [at Venice j in myne eye excedetn 
all the rent: For there they h»ue well neere two hundred 
galeys. 1580 North Plutarch 11676; »a Set up an arsenal 
or tiore-hou'ic to build (tallies in. tool Holland Pliny 1 . 
i;< Making the ArscnaJl at Athene, able to receiue 1000 
ehuxt. 1611 CoavAi- Crudities ai6, 1 was at the Araenall 
which is m> called quasi ars nanath, because there is exer- 
cised the Art of mak mu lack ling and all other necessary things 
for shipping. 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. lii, Garricks, 
Ships . . and other vceode of hie Thalaeaian areenaL 1838 
Arnold Hat. Route (1846) I. xxi. 461 Building ahips, and 
ar-enals to receive and /it them out properly. 

2 . A public establishment for the manufacture 
and storage, or lor the storage alone, of weapons 
and ammunition of all kinds, for the military and 
naval forces of the country. 

1979 Fknton Gnieciard. vm. (1390) 317 A fire kindled . . in 
their storre house called the Arrenale . . where was their salt- 
peter. i6sg Bacon Ess. <Arb.» 473 Stored Arcenalle and 
Arniouriei. 1660 Howell Let. Jtai. Pratt, in Hitt., The 
whole Arsenal of Venice is not able to arm a Coward. *676 
Bullokar, A rcenel, an Armoury, Storehouee of Armour or 
Artillery. 1707 Chambers Cycl. e.v., The Amctial at Paris 
is that where the cannon or great guns are cast. 1781 
Gibson Decl. 4 F. 1 1 . 53 Offensive weapons of all sorts, and 
military engines, which were deposited in the arsenals. tSsi 
D. l.vRoNs Environs Land. 1 . 594 The gun-wharf at Woolwich 
. .is now called the Arsenal, or Royal Arsenal. This Arsenal 
is the grand dcpAt of the ordnance belonging to the navy. 

i lM J .Thorne Environs Loud. 1 1 . 740/1 1 tie Royal Arsenal I 
Woolwich) stretches for a mile along the Thames K. of the 
dockyard. It is the only arsenal in the kingdom; the 
smaller establishments at the other dockyards are called 
gun-wharfs, and receive their supplies from Woolwich. 

b .fig. 

1598 Sylvester Dtt ft art as 1. < 1633' 04 Of changeful! chances 
common Arcenal. >604 ' 1 *. Wright Possums Mind v. f 4. 
189 Their arcinall or storehouse of persuusiue promotion. 
1691 Featlv Pref. Newmans Concord. 1 Scripture is . . the 
spirituall arse mill of munition. 1897 II. Rkfd Lect. Brit. 
Poets ix. joo Weapons from the arsenal of poetic satire. 

Arsenate, -etted, -late, etc. : see Arsen-. 
Arsenic il'janik), Forma: 4-5 aranek, 

arsenyk, aroenyk, araynek, 6 araenik, araneoke, 

6 8 araeniok(e, 7 amnio, Dike, 7-8 arsnlok, 7- 
araenio ; also in Lat. form. [a. < >r. arsenic ( 1 41b c. 
in Littnf), ad. L. arsenicum ( arrenicum), a. Gr. 
ipatviKoV (appsvucov) • yellow orpiment,* subst. use 
of dppsotudt adj. * masculine, male.'] 

1 . Name of one of the chemical elements, and 
of some of its compounds, which are violent poisons. 

fa. orig. A bright yellow mineral (hence also dis- 
tinguished as Yellow Arsenic), found native, and 
as a product of art proj>crly called Obpiment 
{auri pigmentum of the Romans, Apo*vi* 6 v of the 
Greeks), which is chemically the trisulphide of 
arsenic (A*,S,), and is used as a pigment under the 
name of Kings Yellow. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Ytm. Prol. 4 7*. 945 Arsnek lr». r. 
arwnykic, urcenyk, arsynek], sal armoniak, and brim- 
stoon. 1998 T rrviba Barth. De P. R. xix. xxx. (1495) 878 
Arsenicum hyalite Auripigmentum for the colour of golde 
and is gaderydin Pom us. 1967 Maplei Gr. Forest 10 The 
stone Arsenlck . . which also they call the golden earth. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 331 Ah for Arscnicke . . that which 
is best of this kind, resembleth burnished gold in colour. 
1694 R. H.‘ Salerno Regim. 158 Auripigmentum which some 
Arsenicke call. 

+b. Formerly \ sometimes extended to the disulphide 
(As, Si), a native mineral and product of ait, com- 
monly known as Kkaloah, or Ruby Sulphur, for- 
merly also as Red Qrpimcnt, and Red Arsenic (the 
oavBapajnt, snndaraea of the Greeks and Romans). 

1991 Pkrcivall »V>. Diet . , Rtjalgar , poison, arsenicke, 
or ratsebanc. 1999 Tiivnnp. Auintadtt. 36 This Remlgar is 
that whiche hy some is called Ralisbane, a ky tide of poysone 
named Arsenicke. 1791 Chambers Cycl. s.v., There are 
divers kinds of Arsenic. Or/iment is called native or yellow 
arsenic . . Red arseuiek is a preparation of the white or 
crystalline Arsenic. 

o. in pop. use : A white mineral substance, native 
(as Arsenolitk) and manufactured, originally dis- 
tinguished us White Arsenic, which is chemically 
the trioxide of arsenic ( As,0,). Flowers of arsenic : 
the same substance sublimed. 

1609 Timmr Qnersit. 1. viL a 6 White sublimate and arsnic 
. .foster and hide most burning and deadly fire. 167a Dave- 
nant IVits 11673) >93 Aninicfc my Girl to strengthen thy 
Aunts Broth. 1679 News fr. Ring-Cross 3 Another time 
putting white Arsenick into her broth. 17*7- 51 Chambers 
Cycl. Arsenic is made by sublimation from cobalt. 
1788-9 Howard Encyci. s.v., White arsenic, or arsenic 
strictly so called . . is a most violent poison to all animals. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agrie. Chem. ii. (1814)49 Arsenic may be 
procured by heeling the powder of common white areemc of 
the shone strongly in a Florence flask with oil. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1 . 374 The Tyrolese peasants are said to swallow 
arsenic in considerable quantities. 1877 Rorcoe, etc. Chem. 
(1881* I. 916 White aratnic or the trioxide is first distinctly 
spoken of by Geber, who states that he obtained it by roasting 
the sulphide of arsenic. 

d. Chem. and Min. The element : a very brittle 
semi- metallic substance, of steel -grey lustrous 


S our, crystallizing in rhombohedrnns, and vola- 
sing without fa2on, with an odour of garlic. It 
kttms a link between the metals, and non-metallic 
bodies : see Ant wont. Symbol As. 

Native A estate : the above element occurring as a mineral 
Autimonial A . : a native alloy of arsenic with antimony. 
«ba Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 453 A metal sublimes, and 
sex in the upper part of the vessel, which is arsenic. 
I Dana Min. 18 Native arsenic commonly occurs in 

s in crystalline rock* and the older schists. *863 ’ W atts 

Diet. Chem. J. 360 Native arsenic forms botryoidal, kidney- 
shaped, spherical and conchoidal mosses. 1869 Kobcor 
Ktem. Chem. 163 Arsenic cloudy resemble* phosphorus in 
its chemical properties. 1879 . < lademy 97 Dec. 467 Arsenic 
is definitely regarded as a non-metal. 

0. Jig. Poison. 

1398 Sylvester Dm Bar/as 69 Neither in Golden Platter* 
doth he lick For *weet ambrosia deadly arsenick. <*1630 
Drumm. ok Hawth. Whs. 1711, 33 Since hell disgorg'd her 
baneful arsenide. 


t 8 8 > 681 

veins in c 


2. attrib. » Of arsenic, arsenical ; esp. in Chem. in 
systematic names of compounds, as Arsenic tti - 
hydride ~ t r i h y (1 ri <i e o f a r sen i c,pentoxide, Jisnlph idc. 
Arsenic bloom arsenic trioxide in native crystals, 
arising from the oxidation of elementary arsenic. 
Araenio glass, the same in a vitreous mass ob- 


tained from the powder by re-sublimation. 

>698 F.vei.vn Mem. (1837) 1 . 331 Deprived of their sulphur 
end arsenic malignity. 1799 (J. Smith Laboratory 1 . si 8 
Add eight or ten ounce* of arsenic plan*, i860 Korcok {title) 
On the alleged practice of Arsenic eating in Styria. 1881 
— ( hem. I. 528 The reasons which the arsenic-eater* give 
for the practice. Ibid., An antidote against arsenic poisoning. 

II ATflgnic, sb.'h Herb. Obs. Arxesmart. 

155a Hulobt, Arsenicke herb*, Artonieum. 1970 Levin* 
Manih., Amanick, herb, artouicum. 1983 Nomenclator 
u6 Water-pepper or arsenicke: some cull it kill-ridge or 
culeruge. 

Arsonio (aise nik), a. Chem. [f. Arsenic sb.i, 
the ending being identified with -lc in nitric, 
phosphoric.'] Of or belonging to arsenic ; in Chem. 
applied to compounds in which arsenic combines 
ns a pentad. Arsenic anhydride ~ arsenic ]>ent oxide, 

1801 Ciiknkvix iii Phil 1 Irons. XCI. 319 It was found to 
contain arsenic acid. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 395 Arsenic 
Anhydride is the highest state of oxydation of the metal. 
1881 Koscor fin:., Cheut. I. 530 The Halt* of arsenic acid, or 
the arsenates, arc isomorphous with the phosphates. 

A rifnio, v. rare. [f. the sb. ; cf. to physic] 
To mix or dose with arsenic : to antenicatc. 


1844 T upper Heart iv. 34 How is it no housekeeper ho* 
ar*eiuc|k|ed my soupY 

Anenio- (njse-nik-), in derivation ; os in 
Araa uioa&a [see -ane a a], Davy's systematic 
name for aTsenious chloride. Araa'&loata v., to 
mix or treat with arsenic. Ararnioatad ppi. a., 
mixed or treated with arsenic; combined chemically 
with arsenic, arsenetted. Ar—nlciam, disease 
produced by arsenic, also called Arsenvasis ; 
arsenic-poisoning. Arsonlolto, Min., a synonym 
of Pharmacolite. Aroa nlelaad ppi. a., treated 
or impregnated with arsenic. Aruanloopfcagy 
(-kpf&d&i), Med., the eating of arsenic, as prac- 
tised by the peasants of Styria and the Tyrol [Syd. 
Soc. l.cx. 1 8N0). 

181 b Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 45^ The only compound 
of chlorine and arsenic known . . which may be called *ar- 
senicane. 1799 C. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Phil. I. xl 450 
•Arse nicat eel nnc. s8b 3 Faraday Exp. Ret. (1859) 130 The 
•anenicated hydrogen ca* retain* It* aeriform state. 1864 
A tkenrum No. igaB, 463 /1 * Arsenicated sweetmeats. 1883 
Daily News 31 July 3/} Wholesale poisoning by means of 
•anenicated wheat. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 377 Cha- 
racteristic phenomena of chronic *ar*emcism. 1879 Civ. 
Serv. Rev. 3 July 4as/a No insect or worm will attack Tar- 
icnicizcd paper. 

Arsmioal (ajse-nik&D, a. [f. L. arsenic-urn + 
-AL^.J Of, of the nature of, or coi. tabling arsenic ; 
pertaining to or effected by arsenic. 

In many names of inineral* into which arsenic enters, os 
Arsenical iron, nickel, pyrites. 

1609T1MMB < Juersit . 1. xiii. 60 They .. worke venemous 
and mortal effects, And that by reason of the arsenical mer- 
cury. 1671 in Phil. Trans. VI. saioThe tyalure and Causes 
of the Plague . . deducing the Pestilential vtfiom from the 
Air infected and corrupted chiefly by Arsenical Exhala- 
tions. 1791 Hamilton BertholUfs Dyeing I. 1. 1. v. 80 
Phosphoric and arsenical acids, iflss Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 412 The ore known by the name of arsenical cobalt. 
1899 l*ee Arskniurkt). 1863 W. Baldwin African Hunt- 
ing 410 Having no arsenical soap, [lj was unable to pre- 
serve the skin. 1881 Koscoc, etc., Chem. I. 541 The., 
employment of arsenical wall-papers . . Is much to be de- 
precated, still more is the employment of the insoluble 
arsenical green for colouring light cotton fabrics. 

Arsenide, -ite : nee Arakx-. 

Arsenio- (ajapnu), comb, form of next, as in 
arao nio-au’lphlde, -auiphuret, Chem , a com- 
pound of orsenious sulphide with a metallic sul- 
phide : an arseno-sulphide. Ar^'aio-si'Aerlta, 
Min. [oidrjpos iron], a fibrous mineral of yellowish- 
brown and somewhat golden colonr, containing 
arsenic acid, sesquioxide of iron, and lime (Dana). 
Anmiou (Ruf-nias), a. Chem. [f. Ahbkn(ic) 
* 4 -ions.] Of the nature of, or containing, arsenic. 
In Chem. applied to those compounds in which 


arsenic combines as a triad, as Arsenioui oxide or 
(less coi rectly) acid, common white arsenic. 

xtit Accum Chem. Teats 145 Two or three grains of ar- 
se nious acid 1873 Fowmrr Chem. 481 Arneniouslodide. 1879 
G. Gladstone 111 Capita Techn. A 'due, 1 V^ 979/1 Aniens, 
ous acid, the ordinary fuim in which arsenic is employed. 

Aniniutt (Ojse nifiret). Chem. [See -uhjet ; 
cf. sulphuret .J A primary combination of arsenic 
with another element ; for which, in recent che- 
mical nomenclature, ARSJCNiiJl is generally used. 
Hence Arse niuretted a., combined with arsenic, 
chiefly in Arseniuretted hydrogen (* arsenic tri- 
hydride, AsII a ), for which Watts uses Ar*jcnxttu> 
(cf. sulphur-cited ). 

1834 K Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 5' 569 The products are 
water and arseniuret of copper. sBia but H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 456 Arseniuretted hydrogene gas . . has an extremely 
fetid Rinell. 1894 Scoffkrn in Orrs Care. Sc. Chem. 478 
( laseou* arseniuret of hydrogen— or arseniuretted hydrogen. 
1899 CAaw.srv.VL A mm. Phys. vi. (1873)999 Arsenical poison- 
ing . . fruin the inhalation of a small quantity of arseniu- 
relied hydtogen. 

ArMno*(R'rscnt>^, combining form of Arisen vc, 
or Arrenouh, in compounds and derivatives ; ns 

a. in Chem. arseno-sulphide, a combination of 
arsenous or arsenious sulphide with a metallic sul- 
phide ; arsetw- benzene, etc. 

b. in Min. A^raunooro oltu, synonym of An- 
HEN iohi 1)1. RITE. Arou &oUtu [Gr. kt 0 Of sione : see 
-lite], Dana's name for white arsenic as a native 
mineral, t Arauno'mulaa, obs. synonym of Sar- 
to rite and Dufrenoysitc, two native arstnio-sul- 
phides of lead. ATinutpyrits [Gr. wvplrrj's fire- 
stone : see Fyritk], native arsenio-sulphide ol iron, 
a mineral of metallic lustre, and silvery-gray colour, 
called also Mispickel (Dana). In Brit. Mus. 
Catal ., a synonym of Dufrenoysite. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Arsenic ores: mispickel 
(urnenopyrite, arsenical pyrites, arseno-sulphide of iron*. 
1894 Dana Min. 11880) 1E4 As the name arst-uite is used in 
chemistry fur compounds of arsenous acid, the author in 
1854 changed it to arsenolite. 1879 Uhk Diet. Arts s. v., 
White Arsenic or Arsenious Acid ( A rseuolite) occurs either 
in minute radiating capillary crystals and crusts investing 
other sulmiances, or in a stalactitic or botryoidal form. 

An8n0UI (a jseuos), a. Chem. and Alin. [f. 
Akhkn- 4 -oca.] A synonym of Arhknioiih. 

1800 Henry E/it. t hem. (1808 376, ] use the term arsenic , 
instead of the more proper arsenous acid . . because . . more 
generally understood. 1868 Dana Min. 184 Arsenous a< id. 

Arsesmart < a usmajt). Hot. Forms: 6 ars- 
smart, -mert, arsae-su art, arsmert, 7 asmart, 
6-9 aramart, arseamart. [See quot. 1617.] A 
name of the plant Water- pepper {Polygonum Jlydro' 
piper ) ; also applied by some to the allied species 
P. Persicaria , called by Gerard ‘Dead Arsemart. 1 

1951 Turnkr Herbal 133 Arssmert groweth . in watery 


doens 6« Arsesmort . is lyke to water Pepper . . but it is 
neither noat nor sharpe. 1617 M innhru Doctor 544 A remart 
. because if it touch the taile or other bare skinne. it makctli 
it smart, as often it doth, being laid into the bed greene to 
kill fleas. 1639 T. de Grey Cont/I Horsem. 83 Take the 
leaves of Arsmart. 1747 Wkslky Princ. Physic (1765) 78 
prink . . of Decoction 01 Arsesmort. _ 1764 Twamley Dairy- 
ing 113 Arsmart, or lakeweed, is a bitter plant. 1878 Brit- 
ten & Holl. Plant -n., Arsesmort. 

tAruward, adv. and a. Obs. or dial. Also 
5 -6 ars-. Hf. Arse sb. 4 -ward.] 

A. adv. Backward, in a contrary direction ; fig. 
contrariwise; perversely. 

140s Pol. Poems 
this gospel. >993 
Whence he can neuer escape except he com out arsewarde. 
1969 Golding Ovids Met. vu. (1393) 164 Cerberus. . drag- 
ging arsward still. s6s6 Fletcher Rut. Alalia iv. ii, Hang 
arse-ward. 1877 E. Peacock Line. Gloss., Arserd, back- 
ward. * Go arserds, cousin Edward, go arserds.’ 

B. adj. Backward, contrary ; perverse. 

c 1900 Almanak for 1386 n8ia) 19 A crab es an areword 
best, xjm Tomron i q Ivin's Serm. Tim. 117/1 How arse- 
ward a tnuig it is for cuerie man to be giurn to hie ovne 
profile. x686 G. Stuart Joco-Ser. Disc. 30 See take some 
pity on your love And do not still bo ameward prove, 
t ATBewardly . adv. Obs. [See -i.Y8.]«prec. 
sue Palbcsr. 839/3 All arsewardly, all frowardly, tout a 
rebonrs. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 8<i Behold 
how arawaraly we goe alwayes when we pray to God. 

|| Anhten (8 j/i *n). Also 8-9 arshine, aroh- 
ine. [Russ.] A measure of length used in Russia 
and Turkey. 

xfysTreaty in Magens Insurances 1 1 , sob English Cloth . . 
two Copyks in Rixoollars for each Archine. 1783 Mamtym 
Geog. Mag. 1 1 . soThe arshine or Russian ell, equal to twenty- 
eight and one-tenth Inches English. 1819 J. Q. Adams in 
(.'.Davies Metric Syst . (1871) 111. 185 Suwarrow. .said to 
his troops, 1 A soldier’s step is an arsheen.’ x 0 eS Webbtkr, 
Arshine. x88s Nature XXV. 88 The new eystem..of 
weights and measures., in Turkey. .The ardune..is ex- 
actly equal to the French metre. 

Arnni (iusain). Chem. [f. Ars(enio) 4 -ink, 
here used to form a term analogous to amdne] 
A oom|K>ond having the structure of ammonia or 
an amine, with arsenic instekd of nitrogen; i.e. 
Arseniuretted hydrogen (AsII a ), and any derivative 


11. 64 It je taken as je usen aneworde 
Balk Gardened s Vera Obed. Pref. H ij. 
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bearing tbe tame relation to it that the amines do 
to ammonia (NH,) ; an Trimethyl arsine (CH,),As. 
Hence Areinio (aisiuik), a., as in Dimethyl- 
arsinu acid, 

llJkMis l&'Jtis). [L, a. Gr. dp*t$ lifting, raising, 
f. uXpuv to lift There has been much dispute as 
to the exact meaning of this word. Tn Greek, 
according to Liddell and Scott, it was * the raising 
of the loot in beating time' ; but it is uncertain 
whether this concurred with the syllables which 
had greatest or least force ; and * perhaps the ori- 
ginal meaning was the raising of the voice to a 
higher pitch* tA. J. Ellis). Latin writers explain 
it os the raising of the voice (to greater force; on 
the first syllable of a metrical foot.] 

L (The following quots. illustrate the various 
opinions of writers.) 

iJpS Tkkvisa Barth. De P. A*, xix. cxxxi. (1495) 94 z Arris 
Is rcrynge of voys and is the begynnyng of songe. Thesis 
is settytige and is the ende. 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 
93 The following lamhicks move per Art in et Thesin , and 
ave measured by the Hand first up and then down, because 
they begin with a short Quantity. 

ur. th. ar. th. ar. th. ar. th. 

When all | thy Mcr Ictus, O I my Clod. 

>998 Mason Ch . A / ms . iv. 958 Wuat the writers on Verbal 
Fronunciation mean by acute and grave sounds, nr what 
they technically term Arsis and Thesis. 1S10 I'antoloe. 
tv., Thesis implies the emphatic or accentuated pari of tne 
bar ; and arsis the weak, or unaccented part . 1876 S r a i n kk 
ft Barkktt Diet. Mus. Terms s.v., Forasmuch as the con- 
Ibsion among musicians in using these terms [arsis, thesis, 
ictus] has resulted from the disagreement of scholars as to 
their proper application, it is much to lie hoped that they 
will be allowed to sink into disuse. 

2. In modem acceptation : The strong syllable 
in English mctie (or classical metie as read by 
Englishmen', the strong note in barred music ; 
thus identical with the modem meaning of L. 
ictus. (A. J. K.) 

>834 Penny Cyet. 1 1 . 406/9 The dactylic arsis, or the arsis 
followed by two depression*. 1876 Kennedy Pub. SiA. 
Lat. Gram, f 959 In Dactylic and Trochaic verse the arsis 
is on the first part of each foot ; lit or a, drnuu In Anapaestic 
and lambic oil ihe last : patuUt, cawf. 

II 3. in Mus. Per arsin : By descent of voice or 
sound from higher to lower pitch, t Ohs. 

1706 in Pmi.i.ira. 1751 Ciiamhkrs Cyct. s.v., Fugha per 
arsin ct thesin. 1879 Ouskli.y in Grove Diet. At us. J. 95/1 
When applied to the voice, a subject, counterpart, or fugue, 
is said to be 4 per thesin,’ when the notes ascend from grave 
to acute; 4 per arsin’ when they descend from acute to 
grave. A fugue 4 per arsin et thesin’ is the same thing as 
a fugue 4 by inversion.* 

Arsk^e, obs. f. Ask sb. water-newt ; and of H .vbsh. 

Arsmart, variant spelling of Absesmart. 

Arsmetik, -trio, -trik, obs. ff. Arithmktic. 

t A'rsmetry. Obs. A corruntion of arsmetrick 
Arithmetic, by form-assoc. with geometry. 

*994 Greene Look. Glass (i860 »ja Have 1 taught you 
arsmetry. 

t Arson 1 . Obs. Forms : 4-5 arsoun, 5 -ouno, 
-own, -un, 6-7 arson, 5-7 arson, [a. OF. arfun, 
arson (also archon), cogn. with Sp. arson, It. 
arcione late L. arcibn-ent , f. arcus bow. Cf. 
Archon jA.iJ 

1. A saddle-bow ; a name given to two curved 
pieces of wood or metal, one of which was fixed to 
the front of the saddle, and another behind, to give 
the rider greater security in his scat. 

c 13x5 Cccur de L. 3519 Both hya arsoun* weren off yrcn. 
a 1400 Octouiau 1040 Two bole-uxys. . In hya former arsun 
were y-honge. c 1430 Lonkuch Grail xiv. 293 His body he 
toclaf. . E\ ene to his aadclis arsown. 1547 K. A rthury Cop- 
land- vi. vii, '1 he arson of his sadcl brake, and so he flewe 
ouer hia hora tayle. * 59 * Stow Sum. <ed. Strype 1754) II. 
v.xiv. 118/1 All his Arzons, i.e. Saddle bows that he make*. 
16x3 Mabbb Aleman’s Gusman d A if. 63 A Petronell hang- 
ing at the arson of hia saddle. 

2. Occas. used for : A saddle. 

< 1300 K. A lis. 4951 And leap himseolf in the arsoun. e 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 1613 Unnet he that he myghte sytte Upryght 
yn hys arsoun. 

Anon 2 (aMsan). [a. OK. arson, -oun, - un 
late L. arsibn-cm, n. of action f. ars- ppl. stem of 
ardere to bum. First used as Eng. by Hale.] 
The act of wilfully and maliciously setting fire 
to another man's muse, shin, forest, or similar 
property ; or to one’s own, when insured, with in- 
tent to defraud the insurers. 

I **75 * Slat. Westm. (3 Et ho. /• xv, Ceu* mil sont pris pur 
arsoun felnniousement fait. Transl. 1618: Such as be 
taken for house burning feloniously done 1383 Stauno- 
fobdk P lees del Coron 36 a. Arsons de mea*on* 7 cloni*ement 
fails cat felony per le comen Icy. *640 Coxa 3 rd Pt . Inst. 
xv. Indictment of burning, a 16*0 Hale quotes the prec. as 
1 Indictment of arson.') 

a 1680 Hale Pleas of Crown 566 The felony of arson or 
wilful burning of houses. 1768 Bi.ackbtonk Comm . IV. 
990 Arson . . is the malicious and wilful burning of Ihe house 
or outhouses of another man. 183s Caxlvle Sort. Res. 
11. vi, Stampings, smitings, breakages of furniture, if not 
arson itself tflp Motley Dutch Rep. 1 1861) 1 . 94 M urdcr, 
larceny, arson, rape . . were commuted for a definite price 

Arsonist (fi x sanist). rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -ibt.] 
One who commits arson. 


1K4 JL Burton D a h ome II. 305 Thom whom houses were 
first seen in flames were not proved to- be the real arsonist* 
A-zsMdto. rare - *. [f. as prec. 4 - -me.] * prec. 
i*Sg Q. Meredith R. F eve re 1 1 . xiu. 19$ The man was. .a 
very extraordinary Arconite. . It was a tiling unknown iu 
the annals of rick-burning. 

Aroonitun ^u*»* ni&m). Chem . [f. Arh-enic + 
termination of Ammonium.] A name applied 
(chiefly in combination) to a univalent organic 
arsenic radical, analogous in composition to ammo- 
nium and phosphonium, as tetramcthyl-arsonium 
A«(CH a )«. Hence Arsonlo (oj^ruik), a. t pertain- 
ing to arsoniuin ; applied to a group of acids, 
analogous to the phosphonic acids (Fownes). 

' Alrfnill(q, *un, variants of Arson 1, Obs. 
Attst, obs. form of Kbit aJv. 
tAwtabk. Obs. [App a perversion of Astro- 
labe, after L. ars art, and Tahlk .1 « Astrolabe. 

c 1300 A*. Alts. *87 His unstable he tok out sone. Theo 
count he tok of sonne and monc. Ibid. 309 He Jokud in his 
ars-table. Ibid, 336. 

A*rsy-ve riy, adv. and a. Obs. in polite use. 
Also arse-, araie-versie, arsee- verses, any- 
varsj, etc. [f. Arhk sb. 4 - L. versus, pa. pple. of 
verltre to turn, assimilated to reduplicated coin- 
jiounds like hurly-burly, etc.] 

A. adv. Backside foremost, upside-down, con- 
trariwise : perversely, preposterously. 

*939 Tavkrnhr Erasm. Proa*. >1559* 6u Ye set the cart 
before the horse . . clcane lontranly ami any veny as 
they say. 1377 Holinsmiid Chron. 11 . 96/3 The estate of 
that flourishing towne was turned arsie venie. topside the 
ntherwaie. 1683 E. Hooker Ptvf. Pontage's Alyst. Div. 94 
As if everi man went the wrung waie to work ; All Anii- 
varsi. 17*1 Hailey, A rsv-versy. 1895 Whitby Gloss., Arsy- 
varsy, head over heels, vicc-vcrsa 

B. adj. Contraiv, perverse, preposterous. 

ifi§9 Umomk Eng. Moor ill. ii, It is the Antivarxiest Aufe 
that ever crept into the world. 169a Dunton Postboy Robb'd 
<1706; 173 Go to, let us not enter Rome, that is, not into a 
Discourse of Arsey-versey Love. 

Art l&t), sb. 3- ; also 3-4 ars, are, 4-7 arte. 
Sc. 1 >-7 alrt. [a. OF. art L. artem, prob. f. ar- 
to fit. The OF. nom. sing, ars:— L. ars, and pi. 
ars ‘-L. artes , were also in eaTiy Eng. use, but with- 
out distinction of case.J 

I. Skill ; its display or application. Sing, art 
(abstractly) ; no plural 

1 . gen. Skill in doing anything as tbe result of 
knowledge and practice. 

ring St. Margaret * 194 Telle me of )nurc art. .Will 
werrie 3c cristene men. 1340 Hampoi.r Tr. Conn. 7434 
Couth never telle, bi clergy, ne arte . . J»e thowvand parte. 
1338 Taverner Jirasm. Prow . (15591 33 Arte or cunninge 
euerye counirey nourysheth. Y 1 is to saye, cunnynge men, 
ft inch as hnne anye facultie or science, whether so eucr 
they goo, shall lacke no lyuynge. 1611 Hibi.k Acts xvii. 39 
Guide. or siluer, or stone grauen by arte, and mans deuice. 

83 Hutlkr Hud. 1. i. 87 Else when with greatest art he 
spoke, You’d think he talk'd like other folk. 1718 Fora 
Wad 111. a8s The copious acceuis fall with easy art. <849 
Macaulay Hist. Rug. II. 139 The potato, a root which cun 
be cultivated with scarcely any art. 

2. Human skill as art agent, human workman- 
ship. Opposed to nature. 

c 1386 Ciiauckr Sqrs. T. 189 Nature ne Art tie kmidc hym 
nnt amende. 1^73 G. Hakvky C ommon-pl. Hk. 11884 87 
Nature herself is changeable, .and arte, after a sortc her 
ape, ennformith herself to the like inut.ihiliiye. 159s Skaks. 
Rom.tk Jul. 11. iv. 04 Romeo : now art tliuu wlmt thou art, 
by Art as well os by Nature. 1643 Sir 1 '. Rhownf Relig. 
Aled. 1. f 16 Now nniurc is not at variance with art, nor 
art with nature : they being l>oth the servants of his pro- 
vidence. Art is the perfection of Nature. . Nature hath 
made one World, and Art another. In hriefe, all things 
are artificial!, for Nature is the Art of God. 1099 Dryokn 
Cock 4 Fox 453 Art may err, but nature cannot miss. 174a 
Collins Ode to Pity 93 Youth’s soft notes unspoil'd by art 
s*39 IjONgr Hyperion in v. ( 18651 165 Nature is a revela- 
tion of God; Art, a revelation of man . . Art pre-exists in 
Nature, and Nature is reproduced in Art 
tb. Artifice, artificial expedient. (Cf. I a.) Obs. 
1667 OLovNBuar; in Phil. Trans. II. 415 That some of the 
Natives there can stay under Water hall' an hour without 
any art. 

9. The learning of the schools : see 7. + a. spec. 
The trivium , or one of its subjects, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric; dialectics. Obs. 

c 1703 ( AY. Edmund 330 in E. E. P. (186a) 77 Of art he 
radde six 3er : contynuelliche ynou;, & tib^e for beo more 
profound : to anunetrike lie drou^. 1330 K. Hrunne Chron. 
336 *R.) Of arte he had the maistrie. c 1430 Freemasonry 
567 Gramer forsotlie ys the rote . . Hut art passc-th yn hys 
degre, As the frytedoes the rote of the ire. 1573 G. Harvey 
Common-pL Bk. (1884) 76 It makith no matter bowe a man 
wrytith untoe his frends . . Pra-ceptes of arte and stile and 
decorum . . ar to be reservid for an other place, 
b. gen. Scholarship, learning, science, arch. 

Shaks. L. L. L. iv. 1 L 1*3 Where all (hone pleasures 
Hue, that a Art would comprehend. 167$ R. Barclay ApoL 
Quaker* ii. f 13. 64 A Mathematician ran infallibly know. 
By the Rules of Art, that the three Angles of a right Tri- 
angle, are equal to two right Angles. 1709 Pont Ess. Crit. 
61 So vast is art, so narrow human wit. c 1840 Lon or. 
Psalm of Life, Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
o. Herds or terms of art : words peculiar to, or 
having a peculiar use in, a particular art or pursuit ; 
technical terms. 


1608 Coke On Lit/. Pref. The Tennca and Words of Art. 
1794 Swift Cent. Nobles, etc. Wka. 1755 II. 1. as By wh.ch he 
brought many of them, as the term of art was then, to 
PhiUppire. IM4 Edwards Freed. Willi, ft 3. as If we use 
tlie Words, as Terms of Art, in another sense. 9807 Morris 
ft Kendrick (title) Explanation of the Terma of Art in 
Anatomy. *8i6 Scott Anti?. (*859) 956 A few thumping 
blustering terms of art. 

1 4. spec. Skill in applying the principles of a 
special science ; technical or professional skill. Obs. 

c 1300 K . A lis. 737 Thyn crlies laillth and thyn art I 1373 
Lanul. P. Pi. C. xviti. 96 Astronomyemi al day* in here art 
faillen. 1609 Smaks. Atacb. iv. i. iui Tell me, if your Art Can 
tell so much, ifigft H. Phillips Punk, Pott, (4676) 31 
Without sufficient knowledge in point of art. doff Moxon 
Aleck Exere. (1703) 951 Work, in which they have taken 
a great deal of pains, and used a great deal or Ait. 

O. The application of skill to subjects of taste, 
as poetry, music, dancing, the drama, oratory, 
litciary composition, ami the like; esp. in mod. 
use : Skill displaying itself in perfection of work- 
manship, perfection of execution as an object in 
itself. 

ifteo J. Taylor In Shahs. C. Praise 133 Spencer and 
Shakespeare dtd in art excell. 1673 Tbahkxne Chr. Rthus 
iii. 35 Art . . mote frequently appear* in fiddling and dancing, 
then in noble deeds. 971s Sham ese. t harm. 117371 1 . 344 
Remarking what this mighty Genius and Judg of Art ile- 
« lares concerning tragedy. 1840 H. Rookkm Ess. 1 1, v. 95 9 
It is just such art as this that we ask of the preacher., that 
he shall lake diligent heed to do what he has to do as well 
as lie can 1867 Mill tnang. Add. St. Atutmoso 6 If 1 
were to define Art, I should lie inclined to tall It the en- 
deavour after perfection In execution. »* 7 » Swinburnk 
Ess. 4- Stud. (1875! 41 I'he well-known formula of art for 
art's Rake . . has, like other doctrines, a true side to it, and 
nil untrue. 1879 M. Arnold Guide Eng. Lit. in AtLxed 
1 st. 103 We mean by art, not merely an aim to please, but 
also a law of pure and flawless workmanship. 

0. The application of skill to the arts of imita- 
tion and design, Painting , Engraving, Sculpture , 
Architecture ; the cultivation of these in its prin- 
ciples, practice, and results ; the skillul production 
oi the beautiful in visible forms. 

This is the mo-t usual modem sense of art, when used 
without any qualification. It dues Out occur in any English 
Dictionary before 1 880. and seems to have been chiefly used hy 
pointers and writers on painting, until the present century. 

>668 } KIvri.yn] 1 title) All Idea of the Perfection of Faint- 
ins demonstrated from the Frinciple* of Art. a 1700 Dry- 
den To KuelUr, From hence the rudiments of art began, 

A coal or chalk first imitated man. c 1777 J. Harry in 
Cunningham Brit. Painters 1 1 . 96 A solid manly taste for real 
art, in place of our contemptible passion for daubing. 1801 
Fuskli Led. Art i. 8 Greek Art had her infancy. (834 
Prospectus of Edin. Art Union, It is proposed to form an 
Association for the purchase of works of art. 1848 Mas. 
Jams son 1 title > Sacred and legendary Art. its* Ruskin 
Mini Paint. III. iv. liL ft 19 note. High art differs from 
low art in possessing an excess of beauty in addition to its 
truth, not in possessing excess of beauty inconsistent will) 
truth. * 8?9 Gladstone Jut*. Mundi xv. ft 9 590 By the 
term Art, I understand the production o- beauty in material 
forms palpable; whether associated with industrial pur- 
poses or not. 1876 Humphmky Coin Coll. Alan. i. 4 Jlie 
coins of Greece and Rome form in themselves a complete 
history of Art. 

II. Anything wherein skill may be attained or 
displayed. Sing, an art ; pi. arts. 

7. chiefly in pi. Certain branches of karping 
which are of the nature of intellectual instruntent* 
or apparatus for more advanced studies, or for the 
work of life; their main principles having been 
already investigated and established, they ore in the 
position of subjects requiring only to be acquired 
and practised. Applied in the Middle Ages to 
* the trivium and uuadriviutn , a course of seven 
sciences, introduced in the sixth century . . . the 
trivium contained grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; 
the quadrivium arithmetic, geometry , music, and 
astronomy * (Hallam) ; called also the free or liberal 
arts. Hence the 'faculty* of arts, and arts 'curri- 
culum,* embracing the portions of these, with sub- 
sequent additions and alterations, still studied at 
the Universities, and the degrees of ' Bachelor* and 
'Master of Arts* conferred upon students who 
attain to a prescribed standard of proficiency in 
these branches of knowledge, or, as it is called, 

' graduate in arts.' 

c 1300 K. A lis. 665 The sevef hen maister taught his pars. 
And the wit of the seoven ars. c 1305.V/. Hath 4 In E. E. P. 
(186a) 90 pere nos non of pe soue artz bat hco grct clerk of 
nas. c 1390 Sonya Sages <W.i 183 And eke afle the seven 
ars. *377 Lancl. P. PI. B. X. 150 He hath wedded »wjl 
..Issyobc to kc seuene artz. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy iv. 1497 
Cassandra. . enfourmet was faire of |ie fre art is. c 1435 
Wyntoun Cron. vm. iv. 9 M oyster of Art. 1503 Haw is 
Exantp. Virtue vii. 103 , 1 am grounde of the artes seuen. 
ia$7 N. T . (Genev.) Epist. iiij, They . . beat, their wittes 
mgnt and daie in the artes liberal I or other sciences. 1379 
Fui.kk Refat. Rastel 751 He being a Master iu all the seuen 
liberall Arts, is not so ignorant in grainmer. 1994 Carkw 
Huartds Exam. Wits (1616 7 Moreouer, mans life is very 
short, a ml the arts long and toilsome. 1608 Shake. Per. 

11. Hi. 83 My education been in arts and arms. 1793 Gin- 
bon Autobiog. 20 How many | professors] are stationed to 
the three faculties, and how many are left for the liberal 
arts? 179s Reid Ace. Uaiv. Glasgow Wks. 11 , 723/1 
Four [Faculties! . . Theology, Canon l^iw, Civil Law, ami 
tbe Arts. . . The Arts, under which waa comprehended 



ABT. 

logic, physics, Mid morels, were considered m a neceamry 


Introduction to the learned DrofesaioiM. Ibid. 794/1 In 
•oroe universili Matters or Arts are called Doctor* of 


PfoUoMophy. Ibid, ras/e The dean conferred the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, ntt M. PaTtison Aemdmt. Org. 0 5* 
191 Yka first seven years . . were employed on studies, which 
varying in their nature in various periods of the university 
history went under the common name of * Arts.* 
t b. ring. Any one of the abovc-mentionudsubjects. 
c 1300 A. A lit. ye Barounes . . That this are (astrology) 
w-l undursiode . . Wfs in ibis are, and malicious. 12430 
Merlin v. 96 An arte that is clcped astronomy*. 

8 . A practical application of any science ; a body 
or system of rules serving to facilitate the car r> big 
out ol certain principles. In this sense often con- 
trasted with science. 

14S9 Caxtom Fayfet 0/ Arm** 1. L a Emotige thother 
noble artes and science* rssal Starkey England 11. L 160 
Sc holes in euery Arte, syence and craft 15SS Fraumck 
Lawiwrt Log. 1 i. 1 b, An art is a methodicall disposition of 
1 rue and coherent preceptes, for the more easie perceiving and 
better remeiobring of the same. 1599 Shake. /Jen. V. l i. 

J i So that the Arte and Practique part of Life must be the 
IiMresse to this Theorique. 1714 Waits Logic 11. ii. f 9 
This is the mutt remarkable distinction between an art 
anil a science, vis the one refers chiefly to practice, the 
other to speculation. 18*5 Ukntham Ration. Reward 904 
Correspondent . . to every art, there ia at least one branch of 
science ; correspondent to every branch of science, there is 
at least one branch of art sfiga M Cullocii Did. Comm. 
449 Agriculture is little known as a science in any purt of 
America, and but imfMrfectly understood as an art. 2879 
Jkvons Elem. Logic i. 7 A science teaches us to know and 
an art to da 

8 . tsp. An industrial pursuit or employment of 
a skilled nature ; a craft, business, profession. 

1393 Gowks Con/. III. 14s Artificers Wliicho vsen craves 
and metiers, Whose art is deped mechanique. 1537 Skaukk 
Sch. Vert no in Bobees Bk. 343 Ye seruauntes, epplie your 
busines and arte. id6o Stanley Hitt . Philot. 165 Arts of 
three kinds. The first diggeth out Metals, and fells Wood. 
■70a Addison Italy 6 The risher-men can't employ their Art 
with so much success in so troubled a Sea. 1743 Da For 
Eng Tradetm. 1 . i. 8 To be Caught the art and mystery 
which his master engages to learn him. iSgi U. Wilson 
Prek. Ann. 11803* 1 . 11. it 358 Aboriginal learners slowly 
acquiring the new art. 

b. A guild, or company of craftsmen. Cf. Florio : 

‘ A rte . . a whole company of any trade in any city 
or corporation town.* 

siasioNot Hal. Rep. viii. 184 These men, belonging to 
the woollen art. tMjn Yrats Growth Comm, 107 The in* 
dustry of the free republic was controlled by guilds or arts. 

10 . A pursuit or occupation in which skill is 
directed towards the gratification of taste or pro- 
duction of what ia beautiful. Hence The Arts : 
(specifically) *-t ic Fine Am ; see next. (Cf. 5, 6.) 

* 107 1 *™ 11 b]. 1789 Sir J. Reynolds Disc . L Wks. 18/0 
I 306 There Ls a general desire among our Nobiliiy to lie 
distinguished as lovers and Judges of the Arts. 1778 — 
ibid. vii. I. 426 All arts having the same general end, which 
U to please. 1837 Continental Advent. It. 1 1 1 . 343 The true 
Italian feeling for the Arts, 284s Parkrr Baptistery Pref. 
xii. The sitter Art that speaks In stone. 1884 Punch 3 May 
vio/i You will speak only of music, extolling this Art above 
all others. 

11 . In prec. senses, but particularized: — 
a by an adjective, as magic art (or the black art), 
military art , the healing art. Industrial, me- 
chanical, useful arts : those in whic'i the hands 
and body are more concem.d than the mind. 
Fine arts : those in which the mind and imagination 
are chiefly concerned. 

*391 Oowkr 111 . 80 Thexperience Of art magique. 2622 
ftiRLR Wind. xvii. 7 The illusions of arte Magicke. 1667 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. ■ 1703) x Smithing is an Art-Manual. 
1697 Dmyurm Virg, Georg, iv. 178 My song to flowery Gar- 
dens might extend. To teach the Vegetable Arts. 1711 Addi- 
son Sheet. No. 5 p 4 How an Ammon should be versed in 
the Black Art. 1734 tr. Rollid* Rom. Hitt. (1897 II 1 . 06 A 
treatise . . upon the art military. 1787 Fordyck Scrm. Vug. 
Worn. I. vi. 950 They, .wanted instruct ion in the principles 
of the Fine Arts. 1783 Ruin tnt. Powers vi. vi, The fine 
arts are very properly called the arts of taste. 1834 Ruskin 
Two Path* if, Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and the heart of man go together. 1884 Gladstone Sp. in 
Part. a8 Apr., The Reform Bill of 1866 was defeated by 
obstruction, though at that period the art of obstruction was 
not so much of a fine art as it was now, Mod. A professor 
of the healing art. 

b. by a genitive or genitive lihrase, ns 'the 
painter's art/ 4 the art ofpainting. 

S Hawks Past. Pleas. 189 Set with magvkcs arte, 
mux (Genev.> a Chron. xvi. 14 Spices made by thcarte 
ip, Tindamc, craft] of the Apoticarie. 16x1 Ibid., 
Apothecaries arte. X597 Mohley tnt rod. Mns, 181 The 


Afns. 181 The 


»rte of dauncmg being come to that perfection. 1692 T. 
III.vi.k 1 Hew Invent, so The art of making gold. 1774 T. 
Jkvfhrron Antobiog. whs. 1859 I. App. 14* The whole art 
of government tousists in tlw art of being honest, xfiax 
J damn a Baillik Met. Leg.. Wallace Ixiii. 6 The soldier's 
dext rous art. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. sot The rapid 
improvement, both of the art of war and of tne art of navi, 
gallon. s§7$ Fort mum Maiolica Hi. 34 To have encouraged 
the potter's art. 

la. An acquired faculty of any kind ; a power of 
doing anything wherein skill is attainable by study 
and practice ; a knack. 

1639 Rutiibrpord Lett. 120 (1862) I. rj* I a thought the 
guiding of grace had been no art. t thought it w* come of 
will. 1781 Cowpks Convert. 4 Conversation . . may be es- 
teemed agift, and not an art. 1849 Macaulay Hist , Eng. 
II. 201 The art of saying things well is useless to a man 


who has nothing to say. 1878 Hamsrton InteU. LHb at. 
BL or The delicate art of verbal selection. 

III. Skiltul, crafty, or artificial conduct. 

13. Studied conduct or action, especially such 
us seeks to attain its ends by artificial, indirect, 
or covert means ; address ; cunning, artfulness. 

, c sfioo Shako. Sonn. 139 Use power with power and slay 
tne not by art . . What need'st thou wound with cunning 
when thy might Is more. etc. 1738 Fora EpU. Sat. L 3a 
Bnule without Art. and win without a Bribe, a *7 0 a Lady 
Montague Lett, laxiv. 122, I am incapable of art. 1801 
Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 1 . xvl yoo Her art and false- 
hood operated against her own views. 

14. An artifice contrivance, stratagem, wile, trick, 
cunning device. Chiefly in //. 

*887 Shahs. Lover's Comp/ : 005 Hts passion, but an 
art of craft, Even there resolved my reason into tears. 

Bacon Simttl., Ess. (Arh.) 306 Attributing Arts or 
Policy to Augustus, and Dissimulation to Tibenue. dti 
Dry den Abe. 4 A chit. 1. 40a The next successor . . My Arts 
have made obnoxious to Urn State. 171a Stxkle Sped. 
No. sio p 4 All the little arts Imaginable are used to soften 
a man's heart. 1780 Robertson Chat. V, V. 1. 179 All the 
art* of address and policy. 18x3 Miss Aurtkm Pride A 
PreJ. (18331 34 The arts which ladies sometimes condescend 
to employ for captivation. >849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
536 No art was spared which could draw Monmouth from 
retreat. 

IV. Phrases. 

15 . Art-of-memory : an old game at cards. (De- 
scribed in the Compleat Gamester (1709) 101.) 

1674 Cotton Compi. Gamester <1680) 99 This Art of Me- 
mory is a sport at which men may play for money, but it 
is most commonly the way to play the drunkard. 

10 . Art and Part (Sc. Law and gen.) : a. orig. 
in such expressions as to be concerned in (either) 
by art or part, either by art in contriving it, or by 
the part taken in actually executing it ; whence. 
To have ait or (and) part in : to have a share in, 
either by contrivance or participation; b. (cor- 
ruptly) To be art or part in (be lor have, or perh. 
for ‘to be of art or part in*): to be concerned 
either in the contrivance or the execution of ; To 
be art and part in : to be accessary both by con- 
trivance ana participation, often used loosely, as a 
mere jingling phrase for * accessary, participating, 
sharing' (the sense of art being merged in that 
of part). 

ft. c 1493 Wynioun Cron, vil lx. 539 All |m Dat (obiri be 
art or part or swike Gen bryu . . bis erle Patryke. 138a 8 
Hist . James VI 11804) 60 Thame tliat has Lein foirfahlt for 
airt and pnirt of the slaucltter. 1809 Skknk Rej. May. ci8 
Thou thy salfe full airt had, and parte in harming and 
skaithingof me. ,*1870 Hackkt AM. Williams 11. 86 |D.) 
The old man which is corrupt (Kph. iv. aa), who had art 
andpart.ua the Scottish indictment runs, in all our Bishop’s 
persecutions. 1767 H. Brooks Foot of final, i.6 iD.) He had 
neither art nor part in this frightful discomfiture. 1864 
Spectator 329 He has no further art or part in the matter. 

D. 1315 Acts Jas. V 11597) ft a He sal be balden airt ft 
partaker of hi* evill deed is. 2338 Ukllendens Cron. Scot . 
xii. viii. (Jam.) Gif evir I wes othir art or pari of Alarudis 
•lauchter. 1692 Blount Law Diet., Art and Part is a 
Term used in Scotland and the North of England. When 
one ih charged with a Crime they say, He was Art and Pari 
in committing the same.. He was both a contriver, and 
acted his Part in it. 1733 Stewarts Trial 283 Find unan- 
imously, the pannel James Stewart guilty, art and part, of 
the murder of Colin Campbell, ct 876 Nat. Encyci. 1 . 103 The 
law of Scotland makes no distinction between the accessory 
to any crime (called art and parti and the principal, llw 
Tennyson Q. Mary 111. iv. You are art and part with us In 
purging heresy. 

V. Comb. ; chiefly at t rib. from sense 6 , as art- 
critic, -furniture, - manufacture . -product, - school , 
-teacher, etc. ; or instrumental, as art-spun, etc. 
Art-educate vb., to educate in the arts of design ; 
art-union, a union of persons for the purpose of 
promoting art (in sense 6), chiefly by purchasing 
the works of artists, and distributing them among 
their members, which ib usually done by lottery. 

2879 Hibbs in Cassell t Techn. Edstc. IV. 963/2 As desirous i 
of improving the style of their work as any art-critic could 
possibly wish them to be. 2880 Povntes Led. Art 1 . 16 
It has never been thought worth while to art-educate the 
workman. 2870 Athenjensn 21 May 68) Little more than a 
pretty piece of art-furniture. 1887 KOskir Pol Econ. Art 


pretty piece of art-furniture. 1857 ROskir Pol Econ. Art 
30 A certain quantity of Art-intellect is Dorn annually in 
every nation. 288a Thornhuby Turner 1 . 13 The very 


every nation. x«6e Thornhuby turner 1. 13 the very 
starting-point of the boy’s art Ufa. 1878 Gladstone Retig. 
Th. in Con tern/. Rev. June 23 The splendid and elaborate 
art-life of the people. 287a Kurkin Eagle's Nest Lie The 
least part of tne work of any sound art-teacher mutt be his 
talking. 2837 — Pol. Eton. Art i. 41 The picture which 
most truly deserves the name of an art - treasure, sigf 
i tit fa Art Union of Scotland, i860 Chambers Encyci 
I. 416 Scotland preceded England in the establishment of 
Art Unions. 1880 Poynter Led. Art I. 16 T he Art-work- 
meu who have studied in our schools of design. 

t A*rt, f '. 1 Obs. Forma: 4-7 art(e, 6 arot. 
[prob. direct ad. L. artd-re to draw close, contract, 
l artus confined ; Godefroy, ’hoWvef, has OF. pa. 
pple. arett. In Eng. alao ocofit. assimilated to 
mediaeval L. forth* arches, or ct fire A 
1. To confine* cramp, restrict, limit, in local 
position or in action. 

438a Wyclik J r n 4 g. i. 34 Amorre artide [1388 maad itreit] 
the sones of Pun in the htL c 2420 1 -ovs Honavent. Mir r. 
aliiL 93 So is he constrcyned and artod k*t he may aojt 


mm. i*4 Dto* * Pm*. (W.d« W.i 1 . jwUL s» Cod i. .. 
free in his doynge, aod not artod by theplanetos. 

c 2373 Barbour Trgy-A. n. 3031 A 
aoue to rstorne. cusp Crt. of Love 
my obeorvaunce To £k estata* xftas 
1 constrayne . . I mayo bo so arcted t 
dolt. 1333 Foxx A. tt M. (1563) 791 
prove ouery aod ainguler hinge* . . 0 

0. Flo ptest. urge, insist on. 

rsgM Chavckr Troyhts 1. 388 What for to spoke, and what 

to holdeu lone, And what to arten. 

4 . pa. pple. Closely allied, ran ?. 

1981 Stanyhurbt Aeneis l (Arb.) 98 No doubt, a Goddease, 
too Phoebus sitter, or aicted Too Nymphs la Kynred. 
t Art, v* Obs. [f. Abt sb.) 

1 . To instruct in arts, or in any particular art. 
2860 Stanley Hiet. Philos. 118/9 AgeaUant sent his Son* 

to be educated at Sparta, to loam and art dun . . how to 
obey and command. 

2 . To make artificial, to aitifidalizc. rare. 

2807 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixiii. Wks. 2677. 97 The nature 
that is arted with the subtilties of time and practice. 

8* To obtain or gain by art. rare. 
xfioa W annex Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxvii. 11612) 319 Skill., 
(whereby they arted men? good will 1 . 

4 . phr. To art it : to use art or artifice. 

2837 H. Sydenham JWw.131 Hee that can art It hannomely 
in ways of dissimulation. 2833 Gubnall Chr. in Arm. 
xxvi. f 9 >1669) 3*4'* When they have Arted it moat in 
packing their sins, to hide them from the Worlds eye. 

Art (Att, hit, *jt), vA and sing. pres. ina. of Bk. 
One of the remaining parts of the orig. substantive 
vb ; cf. Am. 

Art, obs. f. Airt sb., north, dial, direction. 
a 2400 Cursor M. (Trin. MS.) 2068 pert were alle >e 
spethee part Of dyuerse londes to dyuerse art. 

t Artftl'lye, Obs. Sc. Also 5-6 artallte, 6 -jee, 
artalB©, -allie, -aillia. [Form not satisfactorily 
explained ; the termination suggests F. art ill}, 
pa. pple.] Scotch form of Artii.1.krt. 

c 1470 HhNRY Wallace vu. 004 The Socheron men maid 
grot defens that tid, With artaflye, that felloune wm to bid. 
2348 Comfi. Scot. 4T Gunnaris cum heir, and stand by jour 
artailjee. 233a Lynderay Papyngo 947 Nor cum within the 
schote of than artailje. ijB R. Lindksay Cron. 11814) 
310 (Jam.) Artallie, pouder. and bullettis. Ibid. 396 They 
heard the artaillie schott on hoth sides. 

Artall^eryt, artal^eit : see Artillkried, Ak- 

TJY.I.IKI). 

t Arta-tton. Obs. Sc. [ad. L. artdtiffn-em, f. 
artdre to compress.] Pressure, urging, instigation. 
.*8*8 Acts Jos. V 0814) 397 (Jam.) To geif thame arta- 
tiuune to invald his hicnesiw 2338 Bbu.bndene Cron. xii. 
iii- (Jam.) His wyfc impacient oflang tary . . gaif hym gret 
art at ion to perse w the thrid weird. 

Artcher, obs. form of Abi her. 

>331 Four Supflic. 100 Shepeherdes be but yll artcher*. 

t A’rted, ppl. a. [f. Art v* and sb. + -ed] 

1 . Versed in any art, or in artifice ; skilled, trained. 

x6ey Feltham Resolves 1. xii. Wks. 1677. iB Throughly 

artea in navigation. Ibid, l lxxxviii, To sing or play like 
an arted musician. 2846 Gaule Cases Cosuc. 33 Either the 
Arted or the Pacted Witch. 

2. Made artificial, artificialized. 

2638 A tbmo 4 Beltama (N.) In her which arted lookes does 
ware, Men lookc for natures steps, and cannot trace her. 

8. Made by art or artifice, artificial. 

263a Gaule Magastrom 5 Was she instructed by an arted 
speculation or by a divine revelation ? ( **53 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. (18581 49 And sweeter aircs streams from a 
grone, Than any arted string. 

Artefact, variant of Artifact. 

Arteir, variant of artere, by-form of Artert. 
Artellor, var. Ahtilleu, Obs., maker of bows. 
Artellere, artelrie, obs. forms of Artillery. 
t Artamage. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. artimage, f. 
art sccX+magie magic.] Magic art: see Art sb. 11 a. 

*393 Gower Con/, fll. 87 Ana through the craft of arte- 
mage Of wexe he forged an ymage. 

II Artraiisift (SJtAni'zid). [L., a. Gr. hprepiaia, 


i'zii). [L., a. Gr. i 
3 iana.f A genus 
inguisned by a ] 


II Artmiiala (fiitAni zii). [L., a. Gr. hprepiaia, 
f. 0 A preyis the goddess Diana.J A genus of plants 
(N.O. Composite), distinguished by a peculiarly 
bitter or aromatic taste, including the Common 
Wormwood, Mugwort, and Southernwood. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A’. x\ii. xvi. (1495) 613 Arte- 
misia is callyd moder of herbes and was somtyme hklowed 
. . to the goddease that hyghte Arthemis. 2733 Chamrers 
Cycl. Sapp., Artemisia, a medicinal herb of great efficacy 
as an uterine. 2866 Treas. Hot. 95/1 The Ariemitiax 
abound in kite arid soil of the Tartarian Steppes. 

tArUr. Obs. [a. OF. artre, mod. artison ; 
cf. artiron in Cotgr.J A wood-worm. (Cf. Art- 
worm.) 

ifsa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 1x9 A certain worm 
called broma by the Spaniards and by us arters .. eat it so 
full of holes that all the water soaked out. 

Arter, dial, or vulgar pronunciation of After. 

Arter(0, early form of Artery, from F. artlre. 

*t* AfttrifiO, a- and sb. Obs. [ad. L. arteriacue , 
Gr. dprifpiaitCSf also subst. artcnac ?, # d/ rripiait/i, 
f. dpnfpia: tee Artery and -AC.] A. Otlj. Of 
or pertaining to tho windpipe. B. sb. A remedy 
for disease of the windpipe. 

2882 Lovell Hid. Anim. 4 Mb s. 339 The vice of the yoke 
aud speech . . are cured . . by artenacks. 2899 in PhtL 
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Trane. KXI. 4M An* Arteriac . . (to sm o ot h theTrachea* 
and promote Expectoration . - tftapia WoOCkstek. 
JjrterilMMa <ftit*rei'*k2l); *■ rr. as prec. +■ 
•AtVl *» AsrotAL. (In mod. Diets:) 

Anvrill (AJtfv:ri#l). «■•£*• F. arterial (16th c.), 
mod. arteritl : ice Artery and -al 1 .] . 

.1. OC belonging tp, or of (be nature pf, an artery. 
Arterial sgin^wsL): the pulmonary artery. 

1141 R. Cotlamd Guydon's Quest. Cymrg., On* parte 
called veyne arteryal] goth to nourysshe the lunge*, taa* 
Carew Hnartds Exam. Wit* vi. (1616)87 The naturall ham 
thatie In the yitall qriritm and the arteriall blond run forth- 
with to the head site Butler Rem., <1750; 1. 40s Ex- 
aminee the arterial Pulsation of Its left Foreleg. 1743 tr. 
HetstePs Surg; 99s Diminished Resistance in the arterial 
coats. 187a Huxley Phys. iv. 7s The scarlet blood U com* 
iponW known a* arterial. 

2. Kcterabling an artery in having amaui channel 
of communication with many branches. Arterial 
drainage: a system of drains ramifying like an 
artery. (Objection has been taken to this term on 
the ground that the flow through such a system 
of drains it in the opposite direction to that of the 
arterial system of the body, and really identical 
with the current in the veins.) 

1S31 Carlyle Surf. Reg. tu. vii, Venous-arterial circula- 
tion of letters, sits G. Deane ititte) A plea for an Arte- 
rial Drainage, sftty Mom. Star is Mar., The Great South- 
ern and Western Railway • • a great arterial line. 
Arterialisation (ajtl*rialsir^‘f:m ». [n. of 
action f. next ; cf. F. artirialisation .J The action 
or process of arterializing. 

it# Todd Cycl, A mat. 4* Pave. !. 760/a The arteriali/ation 
of the blood, lies Huxley Phys. tv. 76 The arterialixaiioii 
of blood in the lungs seems to be a very- mixed process, 
partly physical, and yet to a certain extent chemical. 

ArtrriAliii; v. [f. Arterial t -ize ; cf. F. 
artlrialiser .] 

1. To convert venous into arterial (bloods by 
exposure to oxygen in the lungs. Hence Arte- 
riallsed ppl. a. 

1833 Ruuct in Tweedle's Cycl. Praet. Med, I. 178/a The 
arierialired Hood. 18# H. Gray Aunt. 6jo The blood, 
arterialired by its passage through the lungs, is returned to 
the left side of like heart by the pulmonary veins. 

2. To Ittmish with an arterial system. Also transf. 
1881 Palgravk l' it. Eng. 3 Her hat id With network wile- 

paths binding plain and nill, Arterialized the land. 

Arterio-(aJtI«-ru>) [a.Gr.d/mjpio-.JComb. form 
of artery , arterial ; as in arterio-captUary, etc. 

1836 w Todd CycL A Hat. 4 Pkyt. II. 779/1 The left side 
of Inc ruriirl . . is in the hibernating animal . . only artcrio* 
contractile. 1880 Syd. Sac. Lex., Arteriovenous murmur 
. . where there is a communication between a large artery 
and a vein. 

Arteriography (ajlI-Titfrgrih). [f. nrec. + 
Or. -yptupia : sex* -vRAi’H V.J Systematic descrip- 
tion of the artei ies. 1859 in Worcester. 

Artoriolo tajtl^rijJuH. [ad. mod. I., arieriala, , 
dim. of arteria Artkry ; cf. F. artlriole .] A 

minute or ultimate artery. 

1839 47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Pkyt. III. g8g/a The bran- 
chial artery . . giving off arterioles to die branchial lamina. 
*•78 SmA thsouiau Rep. 494 The arterioles of the muscles. 

Arteriology (aiti* riiflddgh. [f. Artkrio- + 

C ir. -Aoyfa: see -loot.] Scientific study of, or a 
treatise upon, the arteries. 1839 in Worckstcb. 

+ Arte riO*RO, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L. arteri-a 
Artery + -IMK.J - Arterial. 

' t66i Lovfll Hist, A aim. 4- Min. 371 Vessels arteriose. 

Arteriotosay (aJtl* ri,ptdmi). [ad. I* arte- 
riotomia , Ur. uprqpiorofxia, f. dprrjpto- (see alcove) + 
-TOfua cutting ; cf. Anatomy.] The operation of 
cutting into or opening an artery, esp. for the pur- 
pose of blood-letting. AUq, that pait of anatomy 
which treats of the disHectiou of arteries. Artnvio** 
tomtit, ore who practises aiieriotomy. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Pare/ 1 Chirurg. xvn. lix. (1678) 411 
Arteritomy, is the opciiing of an artery. 1683 Phil, 7 'rtuu, 
XIII. 994 Arteriotomy formerly used for tlie Gout. 1878 
Dabtholow Mat. Pled. < (8791 546 When bloodletting is in- 
dicated in intracranial maladies, venesection or artenotomy 
is to be preferred. 1684 tr. Routt's Merc. Compit. vm. 974 
There lived at Padua an experienced ArtcriotomisL 
Arterioni (aitF*Tiw), a. arch. [f. L. arteri-a 
+ -OUS.J* Arterial. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey't Chirurg, ix. iv. (16781 917 
Large effusion of . . arterious blood | rip Blount Glossogr., 
Arterious. full of arteries.) 1713 Chesrldrn Aunt. 11 1. xv. 
(1796) 946 The cut orifices of the arterious and venous ves- 
sels. lisa Rees Em yet. s. v., IT any arterious trunk were 
accidentally compressed. 

il Arttritil iAit6rai'tii\ Path. [f. as prec. 4* 
-ITI8.1 Inflammation of on artery. 

1836 Todd CycL Anat. f Pkyt. I. 996/9 An example of 
acute arteritis 987ft T. Bryant Praet. Snrg. 1 . 37 The 
gradual closure of a vessel from local arteritis, 
t ATterfcriag, vbl. sb. Obs . rare- *. [as if from 
a vb. arterise , from artery .] The conveyance of 
the vital spirits. See Artkrt s. 

riao Tourneur Trane/. Met. v, Their infernal! smell With 
l? will) all thy arteriring strength cxpell, And make tliy heart 
an agonictng hell, 

Artftvy (h’itari), sb. Forms : ft. 4-6 arterie, 
6- artovy ; also 0. G arterie, 6-7 artery ftrtier, 


7 vrteir, -tr, -ire; [ad. L. hrtfria, a. Gr. iptypin, 
prbb. f atp-eiv to raise, lift up (cf. Aorta), but re- 
ferred by soine of the ancients to dfb 'air,* in ac- 
cordance with their idea of arterial functions : see 
below. The parallel forms A from F. artbre were 
common in 16- 17th c,] 

f 1, The trachea or windpipe. (Called in L. or- 
leria aspera , from the rough surface presented by 
its cartilaginous rings.) Obs. 

IMF Bodsde Rrev. Health ccxxvL 77 The loogos. tbs 
tmaryffe* the arur trmche, the Epiglooie. sgM T .Vi. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 93 That pipe which u called the 
rough artery or wind-pipe. 1807 Tokell Fottr-/. Beasts 
599 The artery of his voice U prneed,and so (m cannot cry 
aloud. s8s8 Bacon Sylva i 199 (The Lung') expeileth the 
air : which through the Artire, throat and mouth, maketh 
the yoke. sfi8i Lovell Hist. A aim. 4 Min . Introd., In 

T ret of the . . rough arterie, serpents arc like birds. 

One of the membranous, elastic, pulsating tubes, 
forming part of the system of vessels by which the 
blood is conveyed from the heart to all parts of 
the body. 

Among the ancients, the arteries, an they do not contain 
any blood after death, were popularly regarded as air-ducts, 
ramifying from the trachea; see prec. sense. Mediaeval 
writers supposed them to contain an ethereal fluid quite dis- 
tinct from that in the veins, called 'spiritual blood* or ' vital 
spirits* (c . Animai. Spirits', An error which, after Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, only gradually 
died out. 

139BTMKVISA Barth. De P. R. v. Ui. ( 1405) 1 77 A veyne callid 
Arteria. . to bere and brynge kindcly hecte from the herta 
to al the membres . . The other arter.e of the herte is more 
than the fyrsle. 1 533 Elyot Cast. Helth is Spirit vitall 
procedeth from the lurte, and by the arteries or pulsus is 
sente into all the body. 1541 R. Copland Guydon s Quest. 
Cyrnrg The vayncs bereth the nourysshyng blode, and 
the anerea the spyrytual blode. . For the veyne* brede of 
the !yuer,and the artercs of the hert. sflai Bubton Anat. 
Met. 1. i. 11. ill. 16 Arteries are long and hollow, with a 
double skin to convey the vital spirits. 1708 Phillips, 
Arteries , in which the most thin and hottest part of the 
Blood, together with the Vital Spirits, pass thro the Body. 
[Similarly in Bailey i74aL C1718 (Juincy (I.) The coats 
of the veins seem only lu be continuations of the capillary 
arteries. 187a Baker Nile Trthut. viiu 118 The arteries 
being divided, the animal would quickly blued to death, 
b. at/rib. 

1519 Horman Vnlg. 97 b, The artcr strynge is the condyte 
of the lyfe sprite. igaB Paynkll Sale* ue Regint. 2 Hi, 
Veyne bludde ruddye and obscure : and arterie bludde 
ruddye and dere. 1838 Todd Cycl. Auat.it Phys. I. 998/1 
A forceps, not unlike the common artery-forceps. 

8 - to 

1590 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616) Pref. 5 To see the 
vanity of youth, so anatomised, that you may see eucry 
veine, muscle and arterie. 1835 Lytton Rienzi v. vi. a6s 
The awful curse of the papal excommunication . . seemed 
to freexe up all the arteries of life. 

4. tram/. A mam channel in a ramifying system 
of communication. 

i860 Mausy Phys. Geog. Sea v. f 970 These streams are 
the great arteries of inland commerce. Mod. Fleet St. is 
one of the main arteries of tendon traffic. 

+ 5. A ligament. Obs. 

idas Quarles Esther 11717) # Tlie strongest Arteries 
that knit and tie The membert, of s mixed Monarchy. 
r6g8 A. Fox tr. Wnrtz' Surg. n. xv. iao The bones in tne 
Ioynt..arc covered with Arterie.-*, which are weaker than 
bones. 

Artery (ft itari), v. [f. prec. sb.] To furnish 
with, or as if with, arteries. 

1896 Hokrr L. de Gusman 111. i, A kingdom veined and 
arteried with dots. . .878, A. Camf.ron in N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVt. 401 Great rivers that arteried every state. 

Artftllftn (OJt/'A&n), a. [ad. F. art/sicn x t. OF. 
Artels, now Artois , name of an old province of 
France.] Pertaining to Artois, or resembling the 
wells made there in the 18th cent., in which a per- 
pendicular boring into a synclinal fold or basin 
of the strata produces a constant supply of water 
rising spontaneously to the surface of the ground. 

1830 Lyki.i. Princ. Geol. (18751 il* ■>*• xlviiL 578 Artesian 
borings at Calcutta. s86o Tristram Gt. Sahara xvii. 987 
Here, in every* village, centuries before the principle of the 
artesian well was acknowledged in Europe, the Rouar’a 
have been in the habit of boring simple artesian wells. 187ft 
Huxley Physiogr. 33 The fountains in Trafalgar Square are 
fed with watef from an Artesian well. 

Artfttik, obs. f. Arthritic ; cf. OF. arlctujue. 
JLrtfbl (fi Jtfuh, a. [f. Art sb. + -pul.] 

I. Of persons or agents. 

1 1. Versed in tlie (liberal) arts ; learned, wise. 
181* Hkywood Bros. Age 11. ii. Wlcs. III. 913 A beaute- 
ous Lady, art-full wise. 188s Jordan Lend. Joy in Heath 
Grocers* Comp. 11869) $44 A piece worthy of an artful man's 
Examination. 

2. Having practical, operative, or constructive 
skill ; dexterous, clever, arch. 

1897 Diiyden Life Virgil (R.) Too artful a writer to set 
down events in exact historical order. 1710 Shaetems. 
Charae. -in. L (17371 II. 385 Subtile Thrcds spun from their 
artful Mouths I 9718 Porx Jliad xiv. 304 Her artful hands 
the radiant tresses tied. 

8. Skilful in adapting means to ends, so as to 
secure the accomplishment of a purpose, adroit; 
passing gradually into: Skilful in taking an un- 
fair advantage ; uaing stratagem, wily i cunning, 
crafty, deceitfuL 


SK88 T- Smbrida* Pershu l pa Homes was more artful, 
auoTn a merry Way touched upon his r nendr Faults with- 
out putting them out of Humodr. 1780 MitcNell in Bins 
Orig. Leu. il 480 IV. 419 Make use of the artfhl pelt of 
Voljtaire to draw secrets from the Kina of Fruesia. 1707 
Bewick Brit, pints I. 73 Mad* use of by artfttl and de- 


signing men. sR» Bohn*)i Handbh. Prav. 87 An artfhl 
feUhwls the devtiln a doublet. 

H. Ol things, actions, etc. 

4. Displaying or characterised by technical skill ; 
performed or executed in accordance with the rules 
of ait 3 artistic, arch. 

sftsft Latham's Falconry Pref. Verses, To., force, her to 
your voice and luring (all,!* strangely artfull. afoy Milton 
Comm 494 Thyrris 1 whose artful strains have wt delayed 
The huddling brook. 1718 V. Chamserlavne Retig, Philos. 
I. VL | 8 So artful a Machine as every Man is. 1799 (>. 
Smith Laboratory I. 41 It would not be deemed aa artftil 
performance to fire one cartouch after another. 

6. Produced I y art, aa opposed to what is natu- 
ral ; artificial, imitative, unreal. 

1708 Addison Mosammd it. i, In yon cool grotto's artful 
night. (779 J. Moose View See. Pr. viU.(x76p> 1. 35 The art- 
ful distresses of a romance, lift Emerson Poems 114 Smite 
the chords . . That they may render buck Artful thunder. 

8. Skilfully adapted tor the accomplishment of 
a purpose; ingenious, clever; pasting gradually 
into : Cunning, craftv, deceitful. 

1709 Stanhope Paraphr. I. Bi7 Artful Reasonings, and 
most moving Eloquence. sTim Steele Sheet. No. 400 V 9 
Artful Conformity to the Modesty of a Woman's Manners. 
(843 Mill Logic 11. iv. 1 4 The marks, by an artful com- 
hiuutiun of which men have been able to discover and prove 
all that is proved in geometry. s86g Dickens Mat. Pr. sv, 
Thin is a very artlul dodge. 

A*rtfully, a<iv. [T. prec. 4* -ly*.] 

1. In an artful inannet, with skill or art. 


1813 Middleton Tr%. Truth in Heath Groeerd Comp. 
(1869; 453 Hence is Artfully derived the onely difference be* 
tweene Prodigality and bounty. 1711 Steele Sped. No. jj 
F 10 Colours artfully spread upon Canvas may entertain the 
eye. 1835 Lytton R trust in. ii. 167 Brightly polished and 
artfully HeXile armour. 

2. I unningly, craftily, by underhand means. 

1744 H. Walpole Lett. if. Mann too (1834) I. 317 The 
French fled shamefully, that was I suppose designedly and 
artfully, step Macauiav Hiit . , Eng. II. 63 In these fatal 
follies the King was artfully encouraged. 

▲Ttfblnftra. [f. as prtc. ■+ -M£N8.] Tlie qua- 
lity of being artlul ; skill, dexterity ; craftiness. 

a 1743 Cmbynk (J.) Consider with how much artfulness his 
hulk and situation Is contrived. «®74 Biack Pr. I hale 19 
The artfulness with which he reaches some little result. 

Arthen, obsolete form of Earthkn. 

Arthritic (aj)rri tik), a. and sb. Forms: 4-5 
artetyko, -lk, 6 arthotyko, -yoke, 7-8 arthritlok, 
8 - arthrltfto. [orig. a. OF. artetique , corrupt ad. 
L. arthriticus , a. Gr. bpOptnubs, f. Apbpar joint. 
Gradually altered back to the L. and Gr. form.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diseased joirts ; spec, gouty. 

1388 Maundkv. xxxi. 315 Gowtes artetykes, that me du»* 

treynen. 1543 TsaHkron Vigds Chirurg. 11. hr. 10 Gotxl 
for goutes artnetyke of the fete. 18ft Kknis Neva Dispeus . 
P 956 The sciatica, and Arthritick rains. 1784 Cow res Task 
1. 105 Pangs arthritic that infest the loe Of fibertine excens. 

2. Causing gout. rare. 

*713 Land. 4 C euntr. Brewer 1. (1743167 Adulterated. ',tur- 
tarous, arthritic Wines. 

1 8. Good against gout or affections of the joints. 

1684 tr. Bonat's Mere. Compit. v. 145 Remedies . . made of 
capital and arthritik simples. 175a Chambers Cycl. tv. 
H ater t Arthritic Waters are water* good against Ute gout. 

B. sb. t ft- Afiection of the joints, gout ^ebs.). 
b. A person subject to the gout. 

r* 89 «T bevima Barth. DeP. R. \ 11. IvL (1495) 970 Arthetica 
is an acha and euyl in the fyngres and toes.) 1488 Bk. St. 
A tbaus. Hawking C livj b, A medecine for an hauke that has 
the artetik. b8ob F*. Darwin Zoom IV. 915 Seised with 
the gout in a degree that none but arthrilica . . can easily 
conueiue. 


Arthri*tioftl, a. and sb. t Obs. [f. prec. 4 - -al.] 
A. adj. 1 . Arthritic. 

igsft Paynki.l Salome Regim. R iijb, Vexynge with arte* 
ticall grefea. 1896 Kidglky Praet. J hysu 18 One man will 
be Artlmtical, another not. 1771 N bwte Tour Lng. it Ec. 1 89 
The sovereign alleviation pf rneumatic and arthritical pain. 

ta. Of the nature of a joint, articular. Obs. rare. 

S646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eg, 104 Though some want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have they artliriti- 
call analogies, 

t B. as sb. A remedy for affections of the joints. 

187s Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xv. 359 Arthriticals aic such 
Medicines as are appropriated 10 the loynts. 

II Arthritift va*>)>rai tis). J'ath. [I.., a. Gr. dp. 
fpfnt, f. bpBpor joint : see -itim.] General term 
for inflammation of the joints ; spec. gout. 

1944 PhaKr Regim. Lyfe 11346; Liij, I’nine of the jointes 
. . ut generally called arthrili-*. 1793 Ciiambf.rs, Su/p. s. v. 
Gout, A light urthritis is very often called a fit t»f the rheu- 
matism. 1847 9 Todd Cycl. Anat . 4 Phys. IV. 577/a Chro- 
nic arthritis of the shoulder. 


Arthritiam (& J]»riti*’m). [irreg. f. prec. 4 - -tbm ] 

lifts I). Duckworth Bart hot. Hotp. Rep. XVI II. 363 
Arthritiam . . the peculiar disposition . . whereby affections 
of the joints are liable to occur, and these especially of 
rheumatic or gouty nature. 

Arthro-, comb, form of Gr. Apbpov joint, as in : 
‘ Arlhrodyaio (5j|)w ( di nik), a. Path. [Gr. Mvvrj 
pain], of or pertaining to Arthrm/yuia , i.e. pain 
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in the joints, chronic rheumatism. Artturof ft pl i y 
(ajJ/r^gri.i) [see -gbapjtyJ, systematic description 
of the joints. Arthvo'ystiqr [see -path* J, painful 
affection of the joinu. JArtbnsii (ai>rJ«’ti&). 
[mod. L.J - Arthritis (Mayne Exp. Lex . 1853). 
Arthro'ela [L. t a. Or. hpbpwus], articulation, con- 
nexion by a joint. ArthsoBtanie (iujM^Htdbm), 
Z00L [Gr. ovl^a month], 1 aine given by L. Agassiz 
to the mouth of the Arthropoda. Arfchxoeoio 
(ai|w’|ZJ«’ik\ l a. Zool. [Gr. (ohx»* of an animal], 
applied by Huxley to his sixth series of the Meta - 
sea, containing the Arthropoda, Ncmatoscoliecs , etc. 

stm Smart, A rthrodynic . >*79 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dit. 
279 During life the evidences of Mich arthropathies are 
sometime* numerous. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Part/* Chtrurg. 
vi. xlii. 16781 165 All thenone* are composed after two sorts 
. . by Arthrosis, an Articulation or joynt, and by Symphy. 
sis. 1874 Rooha Dit. Ear 20a The joint between the pro- 
census lenticulariR of the incus and the head of the stapes 
in an arthrosis. 1877 Hurley Ihv, Am. xii. 680 The lowest 
known term of the Arthrosoic Series is a Nematoid worm. 

i) Arthrodia (a-ijwu-clii . Phys. [mod. I,., a. 
Gr. upipwbia, f. dpQp&brit well-articulated.] A 
kind of articulation in whic'i the surfaces of the 
I >ones are either plane, or but slightly convex and 
concave respectively ; e.g. the shoulder-joint. Ar< 
tkjro'&ial a., of, pertaining to, or characterized by, 
arthrodia. ArUtrodio (ajprjrdikl, a - prec. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Pareft Ckirttrg. vi. slit. (16781 i6j 
A rthrodia is when a lightly engraven cavity admits a small 
and short head, lisa R. Wilson Ana/. Vatic At. 99 Ar- 
throdia is the movable joint in which the extent of motion 
is slight and limited. 1836 Toon t'ycL Mat. 4 Phys. I, *s6 
Arthrod al joints are generally provided with ligaments. 

Arkhrology (aj)irp‘lddji). [f. Gr. &p6po-r joint 
4-A oyia discourse, speech.] 

1 . A scientific treatise on the joints. 
v$pa in Worcester. 

+ 2 . Finger speech for the deaf and dumb. Obs. 
1844 Bulwiir Chiron. go Order an Alphabet upon the 
joynt* of their Fingers, which Artifice of Arthroiogiu ob- 
tained a privy force. 

II AjrtlirOtpodA(aiVrp‘l)Al&\ sb.pl. Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ap9pov joint +iro«/v (irofl-) foot. The singular, 
Kng. in form, is arthropod (&u|>rjppd) ; also pi. 
-pods.] Animals with jointed feet ; a name for 
the more highly organized Amtulosa or Articulata , 
comprising Insects, Spiders, Crustacea, and Myria- 
pods, having segmented bodies to which hollow 
jointed appendages (antennae, wings, legs) are ar- 
ticulated tu pairs. Arthro'podal a., of or belong- 
ing to the A rthropoifa. Arthr opodoua a. ■» prec. 

1890 Rollkston A mum. Life Introd. 105 Accordingly, as 
the respiration is aquatic or aerial, the Arthrupoda are di- 
visible into two great groups. Ibid. 107 The Crustacea, the 
earliest representatives of the Arthropodal type. 1897 Hux- 
ley Aunt. Imv. Ah. vii. 390 In these Arthropods, the U»dy 
is divided into many segments, the most anterior of whi 11 
takes on the characters of a distinct head. Ibid. xii. 670 
Its nervous system is . . Arthropodal. 188a O. Allen Col. 
Flowers ii. 04 Bees and butterflies, the aristocrats of the 
anhropodous world. 

Arthroaia, Arthroatome : sec Arthro-. 
t Arthur’s hufa. Obs. rare— x . [lit. Arthur's 
haunt ; Irom mcd.L. use of A returns ns - Art unis 
Arthur.] The star Arcturus or constellation Bootes. 

1513 Douglas AEneis in. viii. ai Kuery sterne . . That in 
the stil hetun moue count we sc, Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades 
betaiknand rane. 

Artiad (a\iti|id). Chem. [f. Gr. dpn-ot even + 
-ai> 1 a.J A chemical element or radical with 
ct*en degrees of quantivalency or atomicity, e.g. a 
dyad, tetrad, or nexad, in opposition to perissads , 
which include monads, triads, and pentads. 

*•7? Watts Pat, Chew. VI. *38 The elements maybe di- 
vided in this respect into two classes, one of odd, the other 
of iw« equivalence, the former distinguished as /erissads, 
the latter as art tads. 

Artie, -ik(e, obs. forms of Arctic. 

Artichoke viMtitlfmik). Forms: 6 arohaookk, 
arohlchoke, arohyohook(e, artoohook(e,-ohoke, 
hortiohook, ertiohok, -ohault, -ohowe, arte- 
ohook, -ohoka, arohoke, arty oho ugh, 6- 7 harti-, 
artiohook(e, 6-8-ohau(x, 7 artiohoake, -ohou x, 
-ohoaoh, hartiohoak(9, -ohoke, harteohooke, 
7-8 artiohoak, 6 - artichoke, [ad. north. It. arti - 
ciocco, a> cicioeco , for arcicioffo (all in Florio), per- 
verted forms of *alcarcioffo, mod. It. carciofo, -vffo 
1 Florio has pi. ‘ carcioffi, car note hi, carcioj/oli , 
hartichnkes' ad. or cogn. w. OSp. alcarchoja (mod. 
alcachofa, Vg.atrachofra), a. Sp. Arab, al-kkarshdfa 
(I*, de Alcala) « Arab. al-kharshuf 

(Bocthor and others ; but Frey tag gives the word 
with h, as l — k farshaf). 

The phonetic genealogy seems to be : Sp. Arab, alkhar. 
thtfi a, USjygi tefurcho/'a, <?Oiu akarcioffo), North It. arci- 
ciofio, nndUMSUS (whence Kng. archychock', articiocco, Kng. 
(iWiridA, ||fft other words of foreign origin, much influ- 
entvdJMylm by popular etymology. Aasociadoo with 
tulivf ippfc a rei- arch-, chief, ctojto horse-collar, ciocco 
MumjajlMl nhve caused the North It. changes; in Fr. the 
turutmift was variously assimilated to chon cabbage. 


ckaud warm, hamlt, hunt high, as artiehan, •chou, -chesud, 
•ckmnlt, -chant \ the It. and Fr. forms were latinised in the 
1th c. as articouns, -cactus, •cactus, all with plausible 
oujh delusory etymologies, cactus being actually the an- 
Sfont Latin name 01 the Cardboa ; in Eng., explanations of 
the name were found in its choking th % garden or the heart 
(harti; karty-chochs\ or having a 4 chock* or ‘choke* ia 
Its heart. Hence also the change from •chock to -chpah, 
ukoke. As to alleged Arabic anft-ehaukt, set SkeatJ 

1 . A composite plant (Cynara Scofymus), allied 
to the thistles, originally from Barbary and the south 
of Kuro|>e, widely cultivated in kitchen-jprdens ; 
ha eatable parts are the fleshy bases or the in- 
volucral leaves or scales of the gigantic thistle- 
like flower, and its receptacle or 4 bottom,* when 
freed from the bristles and seed-down or * choke.' 

(According to De Candolle the Artichoke is only a culti- 
vated variety of the Cardoon C. Carduacutus, and occurs no- 
where truly wild. It was brought to Florence from Naples 
in 1466. For its introduction to England, See quot. 1399.) 

1931 MS. Ace. Bh. ic N. £ Q. a Feb. <18841 83/a Bringing 
Arcnecokks to the Kings Grace. 194a Boorde D vet ary 
xx. a8u There is nothing vsed to be eaten of Artocnocke<i 
but the hed of them. 1948 Turner Names of Herbes. Car* 
duus should he wylde Archichoke, and Ciuara shoulde l e 
the gardin Archichoke. 1991 — Herbal 87 Archy-chock. 
199a Huloet, Thystle calledarchoke or cowe thistle, Scofy- 
mus. ibid., Artocnokes herhe. Cynara. 1999 Fardle Factors 
1. iii. 37 Gardein Tiiistles (whiche we cidle Hortichockc* . 
19 63 Hyll Arte Carden. 101 The Artichocke groweth like in 
thaheade unto the Pine apple 1977 B. Gooob Hereshach's 
H Msb. ( 1 s86 1 63 a. The Hartichoch . . UakindofThi&tell, by 
the diligence of the Gardner brought to be a good Garden 
hearbe. 1998 Lyte Dodoeus lxl 522 Of Artecnokes. 1989 
Shuittew. Stewards’ Aec. 118561 1 . 33 A mayed w 1 broughte 
artychoughs, iiij d. 1998 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. 
ii. Like a yong artichocke, that alwayes carries pepper and 
salt, in it selfe. 1999 Hakluyt Voy. U. 163 In time of me- 
mory things haue bene brought in that were not here before, 
as . . the Artichowe in time of Henry the eight. 1999 Afirr. 
Policiejx [HeJ did not yet forget the niggardliuesse, but 
rted Lettice and Artichaux in two. 1601 Holland Pliny 
. 78, I haue spoken somewhat of Thistles and Artichoux. 
1634 A l thorp MS. 94 For 14 doxen of hartichoakes £ca 
16 s. 00 d. 1699 Mouffrt & Bknn. Health's Impr. <17461 
31a Artichokes grew sometimes only in the Isle of Sicily; 
and since my remembrance, they were so dainty in Eng- 
land, that usually they were sold for Crowns a- piece, 1668 
Loud Gas. mmcccxxxiv'4 Right Dutch Artichoaks . . for 
" x Shillings and eight Pence the Hundred. 1709 Bradley 
1 m. Piet. s.v. Sal let , Artichaux, hot ana dry. 17*7 
Swift Past. Dial. Wks. 1755 IV. l 78 The dean . . shall . . 
ste.il my artichoaks no more. 183a Peg. Subst. Food 081 
Nowhere does the artichoke arrive at greater perfection 
than in the Orkney Island* 
b .Jig. 

<*1600 J. Day Begg. BeduallGr. tu. ii.(i88i) 60 Let him alone 
you crosK-legg’d nartichoak. *870 K. Straciiky in Daily 
News 26 Nov., They have eaten, leaf by leaf, a whole arti- 
choke of treaties, taking the September Conveuliou for the 
lust mouthful. 

2 . Jerusalem Artichoke : a species of Sun- 
flower ( Helianthns tuberosus ), a native of tropical 
America, cultivated in Kurope, having edible tube- 
rous roots, somewhat resembling the Artichoke 
proper in flavour. 

'The name of Jerusalem Artichoke is considered to be a 
corruption of the Italian Giro idle Articiocco c.r Sunflower 
Artichoke, under which name it is said to have been dis- 
tributed from the Kainese garden at Rome, soon after its in- 
troduction to Europe in 1617.’ W. II. Booth in Treas. Hot. 

>6ao Vknner Via Keita vii. 134 Artit hocks of lerusatem , 
is a roote vnually eaten with butter, vinegar, and pepper. 
1641 K. Brooke Nat. Eng. Episc. 1. iv. i6 Krror being like 
the Jerusalem- A rtichoake ; plant it where you will, it over- 
rurines the ground and choakes the Heart. 1741 Com//. 
Fam.. Piece 11. iii. 358 Set Potatoes, and Jerusalem Arti- 
choaks. 1861 R. Peacock Cry It Grange i, From this 
girasol we have made Jerusalem, and from the Jerusalem 
artichoke we make Palestine soup. 

Article (a-4tik’l), sb., 3- ; also 4-7 artiovd(e, 5 
nrtyoul, arfcyltel \ -kle, artlkil, 5-6 artyole. 
[a. F. article , ad. L. artieul-us (which lives on iu 
F. a* ortcil ), dim. of artus joint, f. ar- to join ; cf. 
Ai:m, Aiit.] 

I. Literally. 

f 1 . A joint connecting two parts of the body. Obs. 
194s K. Copland Gnlyens Tern/. aCij, Woundes of the 
artyclcs are Cacoeihes and wycked. 1807 Tofsfll Fourc-f 
Beasts 745 Their legges are without Articles. 1643 J. Steer 
tr. Ex/, thyr. iv. is The Nerves and Articuls. 1893 W. 
Rohkrtson Phrasrot. Gen, 139 An Article, or joynt, cl the 
body or bones thereof 

II. Of time. 

2 . A nick of time which joins two successive 
periods, a juncture, a moment ; the very moment, 
the critical point or moment. 

1398 Tkeviha Barth. De R. 11. xx. ( >49S> 47 They ben 
nut suffysaunt to the art>*cle of temptacyon. 190a Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. do W.) 1. ii. (1506; 9 Confer me the holy 
baptem in (he artycle of necessyte. 1834 Habington Cas- 
tor a 44 And each article of time Her pure thoughts to 
heaven flie. 1869 8 Phil. Trout. 1 . 348 Very thick Exhala- 
tions . . in the Article of the Setting of /the Sun. 1709 Let. 
in W. Peek A xho/me (i&t 5) 007 Pul kd hjta out, Justin the 
article of time that the roof fill in. wa Wollaston Retig. 
Nat. v. 99 An infirm building, just itf the article of falling, 
b. esp. in article of death. 

In 147s Crtyft pf Deyng 37 (1B70' Thai that are in the 
artykle of ded has vjier temptations. 1483 Caxton Cate 
Fvjb, Kuery man ought to haue good nope whan he is 
in the article of deth. igsa MS. Reg. Test. Rbor. VI II. 
101 b, Suyng the articlys of deth comyng apon me. 0839 


EvBtw Diesry (1807} 1. 11 To the very article of her de- 
parture. syfle Br. NawroM Whs. 11 . 706 In the article of 
death he commended his soul to Goo. s86t. Mains. Arne. 
Law vi. (1876) an7 Roman citiaens originally made their 
Wills onlyin the article of death. 

IU. The separate members or portions of Any- 
thing written. [A r ft cuius in L. was extended from 
the Joint, to the parts jointed on f limbs, members, 
4 joints' of n Anger, etc.; whence transf . to the 
component parts of discourses, writings, actions.] 

3» The separate clauses or statements of the 
Apostles* Creed ; the separate items of any sum- 
mary of faith ; the thirty-nine statements to which 
those who take oTden in the Church of England 
subscribe. 

cssnaAucr. R, a6a Po articles, J»et heo8, ase J>suh m# snide, 
he lira of ure biteaue. 134a Ayeub. xi pe tuelf Articles of 
pe Cristane Byleve. a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thomt. MS. 
(1867) 07 pe twelue artycies of h« trouthe. is 1400 Occlbvb 
De Reg. Princ. 384 In alle the articles of the feithe I beleeve 
as holy writte seithe. 1999 Broughton *t Lett. xi. 38 This 
article lie detcemled into Hell, is but an explication of the 
former He dyed and was buried, a 1894 Sbldkn Table-T. 

1 R. 1 A minister should preach according to the articles of re- 
ligion established in the church where he is. 189a Locke 
Toleration i, Articles of Faith taa they are called 1 


be imposed on any Church by the Law of the Laud. 1719 
Swift To Pug. Clergy m. Wks. 1755 11 . 11. 17 That you are 
any where directed 111 the canons or article* to attempt ex- 
plaining the mysteries. 1899 Milman Lot Chr. <1864) II. 
iv. i. 17a The six great articles in the faith of Islam., s86a 
Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 070 note. The Church is not 
even synonymous with the clergy . . according to the de- 
finition in the Thirty-nine Articles. 1869 Bushnell Vicar. 
Sacr. Introd. (1868' 31 Will some one undertake to give us 
Othello by dogmatic article? 

4 . A separate clause or provision of a statute ; 
an enactment, or act. [Common in med. (English) 
L., as in the Articuli Clcri \ Articuli Carouse.] 
[1313 Act 9 Edu>. //, Articuii Cleri, made at Lincolne .1 
>5*3 r itihkrb. JFwrr/. j. This statute . . wherin is contayncd 
many and dyuers chapiters and artycies. 1947 Act 1 Edxv. 
VI, xii, The statute made for the abolishment of diueralty 
of opinions, in cert aine articles concerning Christiane Re- 
ligion commonly called the vi articles. 1637 Decree Star 
Chamb. viii. in Milton’s Areo/. ( Arb. > 13 Books, Ballads., 
printed contrary to this Article. 1711 C. M. Let. to Cured 5 
The Famous act of the six articles in the Year, 1539. 

b. Sc. Hist . Lords of the Artiolee : a standing 
committee of the Scottish Parliament, who drafted 
and prepared the measures submitted to the House. 

1483 Act 1 j 7 as. HI (1597) 9 95 The Lordes of the Articles 
tlnnkis expedient, etc. tSsiv Hallam Const . Hist. ( 1876) III. 
xvlL 308 From the reign of James IV the lords of articles are 
regularly named in the records of every parliament, a x86a 
Buckle Civitis. < 1869) III. ii. 71 The Lords of the Articles 
whose business it was to digest the measures to be brought 
before Parliament. 

o. The Articles of War : regulations made for 
the government of the military and naval forces of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

1716 Loud. Gas. mmnuiunccccxlvi/io All having had the 
Articles of War read to them. 1748 in Beatson Nav. 4 
Mil. Mem. (1790I I. 385 The Court unanimously agree, that 
Rear-Admiral Knowles falls under part of the fourteenth 
article of war. 1844 Regu/. 4 Ord. A rmy 141 The Articles 
of War are to be read once in every Three Months to the 
Officers and Men. 1863 Cox lust. Eng. Govt. 11. ii. 30a The 
Mutiny Act proceeds to authorise the Crown to make 
article* of war. 

6. Each of the distinct charges, or counts, of an 
Accusation or indictment; in pi. an indictment 
drawn up in articles. 

14x3 Lyuc. Pylgr. Sotvle 1. xiv. tx, I shold . . anawere to 
these artycies of myn accuscmcnt. 1993-87 Foxe A. 4 Af. 
III. 140 And charge him with what articles they lusted. 
1993 Shaks. Rich. It, tv. L R43 My Lord disimtch, read* o're 
these Articles. 1609 Bacon Adt>. Learn. 1. ii. | x Anytus. . 
laid it as an article of charge . . against him, that, etc. 1849 
Sf.i.dfm Laws of Eng. if. iix. (1739) ao A trick of a new kind 
of Trial . . by suggestions upon Articles exhibited against 
any man before the Council-Table. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
His/.i iS-jy) VIII. xix. 1 9. 354 To have any articles to lay 
to his charge. 1884 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . i. 17 Certain articles 
presented against this archbishop. 

0. Each of the distinct beads or points of an 
agreement or treaty; hence a. in pi. a formal 
agreement. Articles of Apprenticeship : terms of 
agreement between an apprentice and his employer. 
Articles of Association : rules, conditions, etc., upon 
which a commercial agreement is founded. 

SJ09 Rich. Rede less iv. 43 To reherse he articlis andgraunte 
all her axkynge. 1479 Bh. Noblesse 14 The articulis of the 
pease flnalle made between both ktngis. 1404 Fabyan vl 
clxxxix. 19a Amongcs other artycies that he bounde theym 
viuo. S614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Introd., I am sent out 
to you here, with a scrivener, and certain articles drawn out 
in haste between our author and you. 173a Lkdiaxd Sethos 
II. x. 479 To settle the articles of marriage with hint. 1735 
Pore Donne Sat . 11. 94 Indentures, Cov’nants, Articles they 
draw. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775 III. 000 Articles of 
separation were soon drawn up, and signed between the 

E ica. 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. Dts/. XL 94 , 1 have 
received the articles of capitulation of the Castle of 
Selmstlan. 1837 Macmeady in Rem. II. 80 Construc- 
tion of the actors' articles of agreement. 

b. sing, (in same sense), arch. 

174s 3 Wesley Jml. <1749)79 On Monday an Article was 
drawn, wherein he agreed to put me in possession on Thurs- 
day. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. <1839) ll. 18 To prepare an 
article defining the extent of the powers over commerce, 
o. pi. Terms, conditions, arch. Cf. Abticl* v. 5. 
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Arums for your ubu ite IFOvlt la Burton Diary 
M IV. 400 Ho nay euehra articles. ill| Land* Gak 
mmUxv/t Caschaw liu sumMidred upon ^ Article*. my 
Arbutmmot John Build 753' 31 Tht mmrne was concluded, 
and Peg token into lira house upon certain an idea, ijii 
Smollett Gil Bias v. I (180a) II. 103 An octrees entersiato 
articles with a rich gallant. 

+ d- in hone-racing. Clerk of the Articles - clerk 
of the course. Ob s. 

<697 LoneU Gas. mmmcccxxiii/4 Any Person may enter his 
Horae with the Clerk of the Articles till the spin Instant 
1706 Ibid* mmnunccxix/4 To be governed by the Art ides of 
the Race. 

1 7. A clause in a will ; a legacy. Obs . 
sale Bury Wills 18301 37 WyJJyng the seid will in eueri 
article to take pleyn effects. Ibid. So Contrarie to the an- 
ient of this myn articulc and lasts will. . ■!* Smollett 
Gil Bias 11. ii t Besides her residue under the will, she had 
■tome |nug little articles. 

8 . £m. A paragraph, section, or distinct item of 
any document. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 87 The furate artycul of thys gemetry. 
seoe /tut rue. Hen. Vi l la A mbauadort in Facstm. Nat . 
yl/.STV. 1. 66 Item, to note welle hir ies, Ac. — As to thys ar- 
ticule, the ies of the aaide Quyne be of colore browne. xjUg 
bard it Fusions App. 349 The ten articles of the la we, whicne 
we commeniv calle the .x. commandementea. 1679 Baxter 
Cat A Thiol* 11. 1 194 1'his bslongeth to the next Article 
though here you anticipate it. 179a Aeeutknot Rules if 
Diet 961 All the Substances mentioned in the foregoing 
Article. 1734 tr. Rollin' $ A me* Hitt * xx. (1897) IX. x This 
aoth book contains 3 articles. Mod. Every Main word in 
this Dictionary is treated in a separate article. 

0. A literary composition forming materially 
part of a journal, magazine, enc\ clopeedia, or 
other collection, but treating a specific topic dis- 
tinctly and independently. (Here the idea of a 
section or part of the book, is quite subordinated 
to that of the independent character of the * article.' 
It is one of the articles in the paper, as distinguished 
irotn the articles of this Dictionary.) 

!7xa Addison Sfect. No. 459 F 3 They read the Advertise* 
ments with the same curiosity as the Articles of publick 
News, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. 1, The home articles 
of u newspaper. s8aa Miss Mitkord in L’E*trange Life 
; Charles 1 amt.'. arlirlM iiirn.il 1 R.lin ' llitt 


II. vii. 151 1 r 

Tiiackf.say Pendenuis xxx. (1863)957 Warrington .. pointed 
to one of the leading articles in that J * “ 


Lamb's articles, signed 1 Elia. 

7 Warrington . . 1 

Journal, c 1870 Kino- 
) Advt. 13 Tne book . . became the 
reviews, but also-— of what they call 


lake Crimea 1. 
subject— not merely 
* articles.’ 

TV. A separate thing (immaterial or material). 
tlO. A particular piece of business, a matter, 
business, or concern ; a subject. Of great article : 
of great moment, of importance. Obs. 

>430 Pastors Lett. 14. I. 30 Ye are Vicar general in Ingge- 
loan of the worthy Prelate . . and have hys power in 
many arete articles, xtfoa Shake. Ham. v. ti. taa, I take 
him to be a soul of great article. 171a Stickle Sfect. No. 

r a8 F x In his Way to Wealth, which is the great Article of 
.ife. 1748 Richardnon Clarissa ( 18 1 1 ) I. xxxix. a88 To say, 
there was no article improper for parents to govern in, as 
this of marriage. 1767 Forovck Serm. Yng. Worn. I. vi. 939 
Permit me, before I dismiss this article, to offer a hint 1766 
T. Jkkfekeon Writ. (18501 1. 549 Gardening . . is the article 
in which it surpasses all the earth. 1793 Sm baton Kdy- 
stone L. I lit rod. a In this article Josephus might be mis- 
taken. 

b. followed by of : The matter of, the particular 
item of, that which comes under the head of. 
(Said also of things material.) In Ike article of: 
under the head of, so far as concerns, in regard to. 

1998 Shake. Merry W. it. i. 53 Thou shouldst not alter 
the article of thy Gentry. 17x1 Addison Sheet. No. 119 W 9 
A very great Revolution that has happen'd in this Article 
of Good-breeding. 1788 Phi khti.ky Led. Hist. v. li. 389 The 
very article of making and managing the ship* themselves 
employs a great number of hands. S. Bourne in Rose 

Diaries i860) II. 906 He thinks himself., better, particu- 
larly in the article of sleep. 1874 F. Hall in AT. A mer. Rev. 
CXIX. 391 As he views matters, we have been steadily going 
down hill, in the article of our mother-tongue. 

1 11. An item in an account, list. etc. Obs. 

*7*a De Foe Hist. Plague (1754* 8 The Bills rise high, 
the Articles of the Fever, Spotted-Fever, and Teeth, >«n 
to swell, /but. (17561 sia This was really a duunal Article. 
1774 Mrs. Chaponk Imfrov. Mind II. 63 A considerable 
article in expence is saved by it. 

12. One of the distinct parts or portions of any 
subject, action, or proceeding (although the latter 
is not formally divided into items) ; a piece, a dis- 
tinct detail, a particular. 

1741 Middleton Cicero II. xi. 969 An uniformity of 
character in every article of his conduct. 1780 Steenk Tr. 
Shandy mo, I have an article of news to tell you. 1789 
Cow Mti Ttrocin . 941 If he there be tamed, Or in one article 


the first article of sensible education. 

18. An article of: a material thing foimlng part 
of, or coming under the head of, any class. 

slag Rutter Foothill 90 That superb article of modem 
luxury. 1807 De Quimcry Lessing Wks. XI 11. 999 The 
dress . . Is brought before us article by article. i8ro Mac* 

1 and 1 


ready Rsmim.ll. sfe Called at several shops ______ r 

various articles Of fornlture. 18M G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Ncigkb. xL (1878)9x5 By tho time books . . come to bo loved 
oh articles offormture. 

14. elUptically ( - article of trade, commerce, food, 


471 

clothing, use, property): A commodity ; a piece of 
goods or property, a chattel, a thing material. 

1804 J. Grahams Sabbath 11839) tjfs The immediate con- 
sequence would be (to speak In mercantile phrase) a fall in 
the price of the article. x8cp Byron Juan 1. cxliil, Stock- 
ings, slippers, brushes, combs . . With other articles of Indies 
bur. tfiaf Dibdin Libr. Com/. 431 His folio.. is yet a 
* crack-article ' with the knowing, xtep Carlyle Mise. 
(1837) I. e6o A superior demand for the article of dramas. 
*•» Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines 4 PoL v. 8t If this hap- 
pened with every article . . there would be an end of the 
cheapness, ttfia M Cvli.och Taxation 11. is. 339 A taxed 
article, such as soap. 1836 F. Paget Owlet if (Holst. 97 
Lady Selina was just the article he wished for. 1899 Lewes 
Phys. Com. L\fe 1. it. toe If . . the purpose of food be to 
sustain the organism, that article which sustains it longest 
. . must be most nutritive of all. 1883 Law Rsf., Q. Bench 
XI. 500 The prosecutor’s house was feloniously broken into 
. . ana several articles were stolen. Mod. Shofkecfcr ; ( The 
next article, Ma'am?' 

V. In Arithmetic. 

+ 15. The number 10: each of the tens, or round 
numbers between units (or digit!) and hundreds. 

1398 Teevisa Barth . De P. R. xix. cxxiii.Qsj (C4951 Eche 
symple nombre byneth ten is Digitus snd ten is the fyrst 
Articulus, and the nexte is twenty. i{M| Records Or. 
Arts (1640)919 This is true both of Digits end Articles. 
tfOi Blundevil Exert. 1. i. 9 Article Is any number ending 
in a Cypher, as xo is one Article, so is two Articles. 179s 
Chambers Cycl., Article , in arithmetic, signifies the num- 
ber xo, or any number justly divisible into ten parts. 

VI. In Grammar. 

16. A name for the adjectives the (Definite Ar- 
ticle) and a , an 1 Indefinite Article), and their equi- 
valents in other languages, sometimes considered 
to form a distinct Part of Speech. 

In this sense representing the L. articulus, a term used In 
Latin as early as the time of Quintilian as a transL of the 
Gr. d , to denote the Gr. 6, v, r 6 ~ the. The inclusion 
of a and its equivalents belongs to the grammar of the 
modern languages. Palsgrave (15.10) makes two articles in 
Fr„ ung and le , but he does not seem to know the terms 
Definite and Indefinite — which were poasibly taken (in a 
new sense) from tne language of the ancient Stuc gram- 
marians who (using dpe^a to denote the pronouns) distin- 
guished between d fip* A/nvon a or Definite articles , and 
afiOoa aofnaruftn or Indefinite articles ; the former being 
with them our personal pronouns, the latter the other pro- 
nouns and demonstratives including the art 1 , v, to r the. 
The exact sense in which apdpuv wus first used in grammar 
is uncertain. (I. Bywater.) 

1930 Palbgr. Introd. 14 Bcsydes the viii partes of ftpcche 
commcn betwene them and the latines . they have also a 
nynth part of reason whichc I call article, borrowyng the 
name of the Grekes. t&jm Mork Confnt. Tindale Wks. 4^0/a 
This worde, that , puttetn Tyndall for the article, the. a 1637 
B. Jonson Eng, Gram. Wks. 1899. 778 We add a ninth [part 
of speech], which is the article : and that is two-fold; 
Finite .. the', Infinite..*. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 6e There are two articles, a and the. These are 
really Nouns Adjective, and are used almost after the same 
Manner as other Adjectives. Therefore I have not made 
the Article (as some have done) a distinct Tart of Speech. 
1867 N. h Q : Ser. 111. XI. 59/1 Sir William Dave mint con- 
trived to write a poem * the London Vacation 1 almost with- 
out the use of Articles. 

Article (SMtik‘1), V ., 5-; 5-fiartioule, artyoule, 
-ole. [f. prec.] 

+ 1. tracts. To formulate in articles, particularize, 
specify ; with clause , To state that. Obs. 

r 1430 Pa/er Roll in 3rd Ref. R. Com. Hist. MSS. 979/1 
The seid duke articled that after that he was come oute of 
prisone into England . . he went to CaleyjL 1094 Fabyan 
vii. 567 It shuld haue ben set out and articulcd, euery act 
therof. a x«8x Campion Hist. Ire!. 11. x. ( 1633) 115 Lay your 
heads together, And article the points. 159s Warner Alb. 
Eng. vm. xli, And daerat thou Minion, quoth the Qucene, 
thus article to me That thou wert Nun-plus. 

2. To set forth (offences) in articles against (a 
person L 

1494 Fabyan Rich. II, an. 1388 (R.) These iniuryes and 
many moo wens artyculed agaync hym in .xxxviii. mindnr 

92 All lux 


artydes. 


0 . . were artyculed agayno hym in .xxxi 
1690 Jks. Taylor Holy Living 1 1797) 
d follies were articled against him. a 


against him. avjwAIem. 
Col. Hutchinson (1848) 911 They would article against him 
whatever they could accuse him of. 1883 Law Re/., 
Probate VIII. 196 The offences articled against him were 
committed whilst he was incumbent of St. Alban's, Holborn. 

8. absol. To bring charges, make specific accusa- 
tions against. (Also with compound passive.) 

1530 Palegr. 437/1 He hath artycled agaynst you other 
wyse than you wene of. 16x1 Spend Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. 
50 The Lords . . began forthwith to enuy and article against 
the Protector. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 41 They were 
. . articled against, at the command of the the Lords. *655 
Gurmall Car. in Arm. 1. f 3 n66o» 69/1 He is a bold man 
sure that dare find fault with God, and article against 
Heaven. *897 Snake in Grass 954 John Story, Wilkinnon, 
etc. were . . Articl'd against for so much an allowing Liberty 
of Conscience to any Quaker to Pay 1'ythes. 

4. Irons. To Indict, charge with specific offences. 

*1804 Hammer Ckron. Irel. 1 67 Articling, accusing, and 
disgracing one another. 1868 Times 30 Apr. 13/tt The de- 
fendant . . had been articled for an ecclesiastical offence. 

+ 5. To arrange by treaty, or stipulations, 
a. Irons. Obs. 

1447-8 Siiilmngford Lett. (1871) 97 After the manner and 
founne that the aaide Mayer and Commenalte have articled.* 
i|Be North Plutarch (1676) 194 In which parly it was 
articled# that the Romans should pay a thousand pound 
weight of gold, tfioo Holland Levy 1014 (R.) Antiochi 
hlmselfc, with whom Scipio had articled peace and alllanc 
168s Evats Cretin / War 4 Peace 93 It was * 


alliance. 
Articled be- 


▲BTIOUZsAVa. 

tween the Kings . . that the Egyptians should net ©oNte 
into that Sea with any long Ship. 

* suSonf. eh 


+ b. intr. or with j 


, clause or inf. Obs . 


tgai Woleev in Strype EccL Mem. I. v. 65 lira King of 
England articled to make war upon the Enpyon. tbmj 
May Lucan tv. 960 Whitest we are artidmg Basely about 
thy safety, lyog J. Logan In Pa. Hist. See. Mem. X. 13 
Hi© only secure way will be Co article positively. 176a 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) I. jt Another In- 
denture of 1338 . . articles, that the workman should have 
sla-pence a foot for white gloss. 

+ o. const, with ia | eraon\ Obs. 
sfiis Beaum. ft Fu Philos ter iv. 33 He Articles with the 
gods. 183a W. Cartwright Reyau Stave v-lii, Must we 
be artklra with by our women T 1643 Svmondb Diary 
(1839) *78 The governour for his owne security had articled 
with the enemy. * 1709 Howe ScU-ded. Win. 18x0 1. 480 
God is pleased to article with dust and ashes. 1764 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) XII. sea, 1 will article with them to do so. 

+ d cooat. far (a thing). Obs. 

1696 Beam hall Re/ticAi.94 They articled for the free ex- 
ercise of the Greek Religion. *770 Lanohornk Plutarch's 
2,0*9(1879)1. 491/1 Pausanias wanted a truce, that he might 
article for the dead. ■« 

6. tram. To bind by articles of apprenticeship. 

1800 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 11. x6x Their brother too, who 

had been articled to an attorney. 

7. To furnish with articles (of faithV rare . 

1806 E. Irving Babylon 1 1, vm. S65 And the doctrines by 
which our fkthers articled the Church, are become unap- 
proachably high. 

Articled (ftMtik’ld), /pi. a. ff prec. k kd.] 

1. Formulated or set forth in articles. 

1977 Holinshed Chron. 1. 66/1 The confession of faith 
articulcd in the Nicene counaell.- sfixs Cotgs., Articuld , 
articulated, articled ; set downs hi, reduced unto, articles. 

2. Bound under articles of apprenticeship. 

1837 How itt Rnr. Life vi. x. (1809) 506 A youth articled 
to an attorney. 1840 x Dickknm Old C. Shof 1 1 . x viii, M y ar- 
ticled pupil. x86o Smiles Se(f Help iii. 57 Austen I-ayard, 
originally an articled clerk in the office of a London solicitor. 

8 . Provided with articles (of laith). 

1868 S feet a tor yo Oct., Our elaborately articled Anglican 
system must be largely simplified. 

Articlcr iftMtiklai). [f. as prec. ■+ kr 1 .] One 
who draws up articles or charges. 

idag Br. Mountagu A//. Caesar. 391 Those Idle Articlcra 
. . that in their Infbimations have carried themselves so 
magisterially. 

Articular (mti kitflfij), a . ; also 5 -uler. Tad. 
L articul&r-is, f. articulus Arim.B; ate -aii.J 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the joints (of the body). 

*4S* 5° tr. Higdon iRoIIh Ser.) IV. 117 An infirmite artl- 

ciiler. H ester Phiorav. Sscr. 1. xv. 15 Most commonly 

thei Iswellynges] come in the articular parts. 1600 Vkn- 
ner Via Recta iv. 79 Troubled with rheumei, and articular 
griefea 1896 Todd Cycl. A mat. 4 Phys . 1. 947/9 Articular 
cartilage. x86x Sat. Rev. XI. 430/1 In gouty joints, and 
the articular surfaces of bones and cartilages. 

2. Gram. Of the nature of an Aktici.k {sb. 16). 

1790 Harris Hermes 11. v. > Jod.) The definitives arc either 
articular or pronominal. 

t Arti'cvlarly, adv. Obs. ff. prcc. + -lyz.] 

Article by article, in separate heads or divisions. 

1474 in llonseh. Ord.f 1790) 97 Theisc Statutes and Ordy- 
naunces hereafter artyculcrly ensueinge. 1999 in Stryira 
Reel. Mem. III. App. xlvii. 143 For other causes srtu;u- 
larly and specially, idae Malynks Anc. Lam- Merck. 98a 
To answer gradatim and articularly an followeth. 1744 
Lewis Bf. Pctoch 953 Articularly subscribed with their own 
names. 

Alti‘01lIU7 r a. fad. F. articulaire , or L. ar- 
ticulari us particularism - Articular i . 

x8Be Gunthkb Fishes 47 Linked . . by an articulary process. 

H Articulate (ajti«kiMli» ti), sb. //. tool. [L., 
pi. neuter (sc. animaliaA of articuldlus jointed.] 
Cuvier's name for his third gicat subdivision or 
sub kingdom of animals, embiacing invertcbiate 
animals with an external akeleton, having the body 
and limbs composed of segment'- jointed together, 
as Insects, Crustacea, Ces.tipedes, and worms. 
(Cf. Annuioid.', Annuloha, Arthropooa.) 

xf34 Penny Cycl. II. 417 Articulate, or Articulated Ani- 
mals, are so called because the different portions of their 
body are composed of moveable pieces articulated to each 
:hol. (1870) I. in. viii. 339 The 


five hoi. (1870) I. ill. viii. 339 T! 
of the sub-kingdom ArticuUts. 


otlwr. iHfi.H. Spencer P 
crabs . . stand at the head c „ 

Articulate (ajti-ki/71/t), a. and sb. fad. L. 
articuliit-us jointed : see Article and -atx.j 
A. adj. I. Jointed, having joints. 

1. Jointed on, united by a joint. 

idxe Healey St. Aug. City of God 596 Our articulate 
members . . our hands, or feete. 1870 Hookes Stud. Flora 
467 Stipes not articulate with the rootstock. 

2. Jointed, composed of segments united by 
joints ; e.g. the vertebral column, aome sea-weeds. 

1607 Tors i'll Four-f. Beasts 931 Body straight, and ar- 
ticulate. s86e Mrs. Somrrvillk Moles. Sc. 11. ii. 180 Ceram- 
inacea. .are filiform articulate plants with the/iucleus naked. 

b. Zool. Of the type of the Articulata. 

1899 H. SrENCKR Psychol. (x879) a l. 1. ii. 16 The Articulate 
types, composed of segments bearing limbs. 1876 tr. Hatc- 
hett Hist . Creat. 1. iii. 59 The Articulate animals are 
characterized by their ventral nerve -chord. 

1 6. Of or pertaining to the joints. Obs. rare. 

iMT. Whitaker Blood of Grafs 73 (T.) The causes In- 
ternal of these articulate pains move upon one hinge of Hip- 
pocrates. 

4. Distinctly jointed or marked; having the 
parts distinctly recognizable. 



ABTIPULATB. 


m 


ARTICULATION. 


,1664 H. M waA/ysl. /mi, A pul. 303 Th e «utw»nl Lion* 
■menu thus perfect and articulate in this G for km* Body. 
itM W. lavwc T. 7'rnv. II. 954 A im»crahle hone, wbooic 
fib* warn a* articulate a* the fon of a gridiron. 

6. Of thing* immaterial,. in tame *en*e. 
ti04 K. Mohr My*’. /nig. w*3 ’IT tese Apocalyptick Vision* 
• . are made no a* to «cem very trim and cxpre**, vary com- 
plete and articulate in the very outward Cortex. im Cab. 
lm.r Frodk. Gt. 1. 11. L 51 Added to the firm land of articu- 
kae History. 1877 Mul Olifhant Mak. Ftor. Introd. 14 The 
most articulate and imporUnt period of Florentine history. 

6. Of sound : Divided into di-tinct parts ; words 
ami syllables) having each a definite meaning ; as 
opposed to such inarticulate sounds as a long 
musical note, a groan, shriek, or the sounds pro- 
duced by animals. Also fig. speaking plainly or 
intelligibly. 

1586 T. H. 4a PHmand. Fr. A nut. *1589) lao Speech is 
made by aire, beaten and framed with articulate and dis- 
tinct Round. 164a K. CARrKHTaa A Experience 1. viii. 98 Not 
in articulate and plaine speech, but in grime*. *88y MiltoM 
F.L. ix. 557 Beasts,. Created mete 10 all articulat sound. 
1706 Dr For Hist. Devil 11. x. « 1840) 395 Who talk . . with 
articulate plain voice*, a* if men. 1840 Cablyls Herat* 
(jUsbi 970 Truly, it is a great thing for a Natioo that it get 
an articulate voice. 187s H. E. Manning Mission H. Ghost 
ix ro Secret whisper* or sorrow . . which may never be ot- 
tered in articulate and audible words. 

b. A rticulate»speaking : using aiticulate speech, 
speaking articulately, and thus, intelligibly. 

i8ea Carlyle Misc. (18571 1- >7> language of articulate* 
n peaking men. 1834 — Fast 4- /V. 11858* 966 Articulate- 
speaking functionaries. 

7. lienee transferred to hearing, and other sensa- 
tions, and to thought and intelligence : 1 >istinct. 

i6s6 D’Ewkh in KIIm Orix. l.ett.uym III. 917 The Bysh- 
opp aaied in my articulate hearing. i66e H. M-irk Artful. 
Ath. 111. vi. 117191 ioo To clear op this dim and cloudy dis- 
covery of Spirit*, into more distinct and articulate Albri- 
tton*. ifep I. Taylor Eat htu. v. 11867* 1 or An articulate 
warning is presented. 1831 Cablylr Arise. 1 1L 4 The mere 
upper Nurface Lof our Thinking] that we shape into articu- 
late Thoughts. 1833 Bair Souses 4> In*. 11. iL tf 10 1864) 
187 The discriminative or articulate character of the aciuc 
of touch. 

II. Articled ; consisting of or treated in articles, 
t 8. Formulated in articles ; e.g. a system of 
doctrine, a set of regulations, an agreement. Ohs. 
*S9 P J* Stubbs* Gulf Bj b. (Did noc| make any 

J rtcmnt pact or articulat condition aforehand with the 
dolatcra. 1588 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607J 173 Neither tie 
we the Church so strictly to the signs articulate. >6aa 
Bacon Hist. Hen. if/ 1, Wks. 1860.475 His instructions were 
ever extreme, curious, and articulate. 

1 0. Charged or specified in articles. Ohs. 
sflfiy Hawkins in Ark Garner V. 931 The articulate Sir 
William Garrard. Knight . . and others joined with them in 
Society. Ibid. 940 The Ship articulate, called the Swallow, 
was of the adventure. 1708 Avum Parers. 66 If tlie de- 
fendant doc* not believe tne Sum Articulate. 

+10. Consisting of tena See Art.cle sh. 13. Ohs. 
1846 Sia T. Hbownk Pseud. A>. 186 They accounted their 
dibits and articulate numbers uuto an hundred, /bid. ado 
Using the foil and articulate number. (wc| doe write the 
Translation of Seventy; whereas . . the precise number was 
Seventy two. 

B. sh. Zool. An articulate animal, one of the 
Artioijlata. 

1874 Wood Nat. Hist. I The Articulates, or jointed animals, 
form an enormously large division. 1878 O. W. Holmes 
Matter 159 Annalists will pile up fketa for ever Uke so many 
articulate* or molltvik* or radiates. 

▲rtioblata (aitrktoffoit), v. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. At first articulate was 
used as its pa. pple. The chronological order of the 
senses is not the logical, branch 11 being earlier 
than 1. 

L To joint. (Later sense in English.) 

1. tram. To joint, to attach by a joint. (Mostly 
in pass.) 

«8i8 Subpl. ft Maskh. Conntr. Forme 473 The mouth . . 
which is articulated or close joined with the shenkc. Mod. 
The point at which tha limb is articulated to the trunk. 

8. To joint together, connect by joints, into a 
series; to mark with apparent joints. ( Mostly pass.) 

■844 (See Articulathd ppl. a. a.) stye Mivart A Mat. 94 
The most movable joint* are those in which the adjacent 
bone* are articulated on the principle either ofa pivot, or of 
a hinge. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. )L 71 They are not ar- 
ticulated into line* of hill*. Young Ceramic Art 

40 A cylindrical Japanese vase ui Sutton's Collection is 
reticulated, or articulated. 

3. itt fr. (for refill) To form a joint {with ) ; to 
unite with by a joint 

183a Lyell rrinc. Goal. II. 15 The human head does not 
articulate in the centre of gravity. 1847 Ansted Am. 
World viii. t68 These latter bone* again also articulate with 
the breast-bone. 187a Huxley Phys, vil 171 The hollow of 
the cup articulates with a spheroidal .surface furnished by 
the humerus. 

4. trams. To divide (vocal sound) into distinct 
parts (words and Byllablcs) each representing a 
notion or relation. 

1094 T. B. /.m Primoutd. Fr. A cast. it. 87 This Instrument 
Cssnioneth the vuyee, ft causeth it to yeeld a sound, ft mo 
pcepaielh it for die tongue, that it may be articulated end 
framed into speech by y- - same. 1815 Crooks Body of Mass 
fi) First to. articulate the voyce. s8eo Coleriooe Friend 
l xiiL 11887; 57 He amuses himself with articulating the 


\ pf the air. 1817 — Bieg. Lit. I, *9* A‘f acflcplaled 
onaense. 

To pronounce distinctly ; to utter, give utter- 
1 to; to cap. ess in wjonis. 

l Hay Creation* The muscle* of the tongue jof apes] 

V do moat serve to articulate a word. S770 Ported* 
egro States <Rj The moment they are capable of 
iating their words. 1808 Disraeli rrv. Grey, in v, 4> 
- My - . began to articulate a horrible patois, iftap 

mu Chartism L 1 1858 5 To interpret and articulate- the 

dumb deep want of the people I 1847 BuskmkllOV’. Afar- 
tne* il iL ti86u 356 Wrongs which never get articulated. 

0. intr. To utter words; to speak distinctly; 
often, to pronounce. 

*846 Milton Apol, Smect. (1851' 999 Measure a just ca- 
dence, and scan without articulating. 1870 Cotton E * - 
peruen l iv, 190 He had .. so great a weakness In his tongue 
that he could not articulate. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
Ilk ix. iiL 834 The capricious mode* of dressing, articu- 
lating and moving. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 356 
Hi s ag itation wu* so great that he could not articulate 
IXT To article. (The earlier sense in English.) 

7. Irons . To formulate in an article or a* ticks; 
to set forth in articles, particularize, speciy. *Ohs. 

x|8e Foxe A. if M. 1. 308/1 Thought good to articulate 
the foresaid objections . . m writing. 1589 Nasiie At mood 
/or Parrot 18 n, If 1 articulate all tha examples of their 
abaurdetien that 1 could. xSag Bp. Mount asu App. Csesar. 
51 Can you And this . . so prescribed in our Churcn T or arti- 
culated unto our Tear hers? 

+ 8 . tram, and intr. To charge, bring a charge 
against. Ohs. 

1863*47 Fnxis A. A M. III. 356 It was articulate against 
him that . . he did hold, etc. 1390 Articles in Fuller Ch. 
Hist. ix. vii | 97 V. 149 we do object and articulate against 
him, that he . . hath forsaken, etc. 1803 Dbayton Barons 
Wars 11. Ixiv, Gainst whom, at Pomfrct, they articulate. 

+ 0. tram. To arrange by articles or conditions. 
s6oo Pulrkckk Pandect* as Articulating peace with the 
Albans*. Bui.lokar, Articulate, to set down articles 
or conditions of agreement 

+ 10. intr. To come to terms: to capitulate. Ohs. 
1397 Damikl Civ. Wares v. xx, How to articulate with 
yielding Wighte*. t«pg Camden Rem. aia The Inhabitant* 
were willing to articulate, and to yeeldc themselves to the 
Duke of Burgundie. 1607 Shako. Cor. l ix. 76 Send v* to 
Rome 11) e best, with whom we may articulate, Fdr their 
owne good, and ours. 18*3 Prynnr Power Pari. jii. 57 
Those three gods . . have thus Articulated, lest upon their 
intrenching on one anothers jurisdiction, they might make 
Wanre among themselves. 

▲rturalktftd ^ajti-ki/JU’Wd), ///. a. [f. prec. + 

■JCP.] 

1. pple. Jointed : connected by a joint. 
i8s8 [See Articulate v. i. J 1668 J. Smi m Old Age 59 (T.) 
The scapula. . is articulated to the humerus. sSoa Palkv Nat. 
Thee/, viii. (1897)438 A ridged bone, articulated at both ends 
to rigid bases. 1857 HENrarv Elem. Hot. 1 197 The base of 
the filament . . is usually articulated to the receptacle. 1870 
Ron. r * ton A aim. Lt/o 1 An ossicle articulated to its apex. 

2. Jointed, having segments united by joints; 
sensibly jointed ; marked with apparent joints. 

1844 UULWkR Chiral. \yt ’Hie articulated Finger*. 1706 
Art ff Paint. (1744)901 The hands and feet rather plump 
than sensibly articulated. *747 Gould Eng. Ants 5 The 
Antennm of Ant* are what \ irtuosi call articulated. 1815 
Bakrwku. Introd. Geol. 13a The columns at Fairhead are 
not articulated like those ut the (dam's Causeway. 

Gent/. Mag. CXXll. 1. 138 We next arrive at articulated 
figures. The Statue of Jupiter Ammon nodded. 

3. spec, in Zool. Formed like the Artiuulata. 

1838 Todd Cycl. Anat. * Phys. 1. 750/1 The body of these 
animals [the Crustacea} is articulated. z86e Samuelson 
Honey Be* ii. 1 1 An articulated unimal ; that is an animal 
. . composed of a number of articulations or rings. 

4. Made into articulate sound ; - Articulate 6 , 7 . 
a 1704 Locke ( J. I They would . . not deceive themselves with 
a little articulated air. 4 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wkh ives 
IV. 179 To speak .. My sorrow in articulated Tear. 1804 
Cole hi dcf. Aids Reft. (1848) 1. 327 The same words may be 
repeated; but in each second of time the articulated air 
hath passed away. 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. iiL (1876) 
95 Speak, if your heart prompts, in articulated words. >887 
O. W/Holmm Guard. Angel xiL 905 Which had hardly 
risen into the region of inwardly articulated thoughL 
6 . Made distinct. 

1853 Rrimi.ky Kss. 9i Its luxuriant pictorial richness., 
more articulated by fine drawing. 

8 . Formulntcd, set forth in, or reduced to articles. 
1333-87 Foxe A. 4 M. 11. 534 Every poi^t and circum- 
stance articulated against them, xgps Horsey Treat. <1857* 
908 Todeclare and deliver (them] to nia nunciat. .articulated 
in the cittie of Musks. 1848 H amfden Hampton Lett, sob A 
minutely articulated system of Theology. i86e E. Whi+e 
Cert. Relig. 93 They know nothing of an articulated creed 
which may be blindly assented to by young and old. 

JLrti onlatily, adv. [f. Articulat* a. + -ly 2 .] 
In an articulate manner. 

1. By joints. 

1708 Eabbiry tr. Burnet's State of Dead 1. 103 1 Our Body] 
is formed of several paru of Matter articulately jointed end 
coagmented together. 

2. With articulate voice, with words and sylla- 
bles distinctly heard. \ 

1331 Elyot Gov. t. v. (R.> English* . .Afoonc, poNte, per- 
fectly and articulately pronounced. 9837 Gu.LKaria Eng* 
Pop. Cerem. 111. il. 16 To speake audibly and articolatiy. 
«8g8 tr. Hobbes'* Stem. Phibe. (*8; ' 
the pulpit will not be heard no 
if there were no vaulting, rfi . 

.Bingo . . s wo re louder ana mb re articulately than ever ha 
woe known to utter any previous sounds. 

8. Distinctly, definitely, in seme or manner, 


•88* JeovTAYLoe Duet, DuBit^p, itt. 8 eodbrfaliwie^hat 
• ; do Jl of them eaplictily and ‘krtfoulately long after tlie 
glories of an eurual love, . sSfiS Carlyle Pwodk^Gt V. auv. 
_1 .ei7 It n UMLfivst time her Mur ' 


4.- In the form of distinct articles* article lay 
article, specifically. 

1890. Br. Snowden ip Fortes*. Tapers 194 A more fo]l de- 
deration of the matter 3i Articulately expressed In the note. 
>688 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. u6, 1 had avticulatly eet down 
m wfiling ; our points. 1794 Paley Enid. Il Vl (18x71 »7 
A detail of ex.«mples. distinctly and anicvlately proposed, 
iltf Ld, CtemLL Lfowr/kf 11I57 111. iv. tst Hetben 
goes over the different charges articulately. 

▲rti'CQlfctftNM. [fi a» pnc. + -mas.] The 
quality 01 being articulate, distinctness. 

*73* in Bailey. 1843 V. Ii. Newman Miracle* ecu The 
articulateness, nay, the educated accent of these Confessors 
is especially Insisted on. 

Articulating (ajti kiiHdtig). vbl. sh. [f. Ar- 
ticulate V . + -1MJ1.J 

1. The aetion of jointing or joining together. 

1869 Dickens Atut.fr. i.« ii, You've no idea how small you'd 

come out, if 1 had the articulating of you. 

2. Distinct sounding or utterance. 

i8op Douland Omit hep. Mrcrel. 2 Those Instruments 
the touching of the fin- 
ibid. Bp No expressing 


w hich are commanded, e thcr with the touching of the fin- 
gers, or articulating or the Keyes. /' ' * " “ 
of words, nor articulating of syllables. 


1 3., The making of stipulations; stipulating. Ohs. 

1849 ShLDKN Lost s 0/ Eng. 11. vl (1739 38 The Clergy Look 
this Articulating of the Commons in snuff. 

Artj'OUlating, ppl. a. f f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That articulates ; that form* a joint with somethir g. 

1808 Brooik in Phil. Trans. XCV III. 306 Half of the ar- 
ticulating surface for receiving the tarsus. *835 South w. 
Smith /'kilos. Health t. v. 31a btrong projectioos of bone, 
termed Articulating prccesMM. 

Articulation (oati-k iwh 7,, Jan). [a. F. articula- 
tion vi th c. in 1. it tic), ad. L. artuul&tion-cm , n. 
of action f. articulare to joint.] 

1. The action or process of jointing ; the state of 
being jointed ; mode of jo.nting or junction. 


1397 Lowe Art Chjtrurg. 11634) 360 Hones .. joyned to- 
t* ether . . by Articulation. 9706 Art of Painting (>744) 201 
Expressing exactly the articulation of the member*. 1873 
Burton /list. Scot. I. i. a A long procc** of growth and ar- 
ticulation. 1889 M iv amt Cat 65 Serves for the articulation 
of the lower iuw. s88t G. M u.vn ( otmtry Pitas, xxxv. 197 
The wonderful structure and articulation of the branches. 


b. center. A jointed structure or scries. 

>873 Burton Hist. Scot. 1. iii. 89 Au articulation of moun- 
tains 

2. A joint, a. In the Animal body : The struc- 
ture or mechanism whereby two bones, or two parts 
of the invertebrate Skeleton, are connicted, whether 
stiffly, or in such a way that one moves in or on 
the other. 

1613 C pooitE Body qf Man 013 Almost euery articulation 
i* cursicd outer with a gristle to mukc the motion more 
casie. 1743 tr. /leister's Sure. ro6 Fractures near the Ar- 
ticulations. >833 Kirby Hal. 4 /net. A mm. I. vL 205 To 
form a kind of ball and socket articulation. 1833 Souihw. 
Smith Philos. Health 1. v. 198 The union of the hones of the 
cranium afford* an example of au immoveable articulation. 

b. In plants. 'Ihe place at which a deciduous 
member, ns a leaf, separates from the plant ; also , 
the knots or joints in the stems of grasses, canes, etc. 

*838 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus II. 540 In the parts of 
plants which arc not ordained for motion, we do not expect 
correspondent Articulation*. 174a Bailey, Articulation 
(among Herbalists \ the Jointure or Knots that are in stalk* 
or root*. *8je Lindley Hat. Syst. Hot. 933 The petiole 
almost alwgy* having an articulation. 

8. One of the segments of a jointed body; the part 
contained between two joints, i.i a limb, the stem 
of a grass, etc. 

1664 H. More A/yet. tniq . iv. to The distinct Limbs and 
articulations thereof. *633 Lyell Flan. Geol. nix. 1 >874; 330 
The numerous * articulations * once composing the stem, 
arms and body of the encrinite were scattered at rand*, in. 
i860 SaMuelron Hooey Bee ii. >7 Distinctly divided into 
what apgpcar to be perfect rings or articulation*. 

f4. Bending by flexible joints. Ohs. rare. 

134s R. Corf .and Cuy den's Quest Cyrurg., Without these 
[mdsetes] it is nat potsyble to make artyculacyon or 
mouvDg. 

f O. (See quot.) Ohs. rare. 

188s tr. Willis' Rem. A/ed. Wks., Articulation, a shootihg 
of spriggs from the jqynta, 

0. The 111 tei once of the distinct elements of 


speech ; articulate voice. 

1613 C *ooke Body of Man 6sn The Tongue . . b the very 
organ of Articulation. >M Bacon Sytva 1 194 Overavat 
distance confoundeth the articulation of sounds. 1773 Mon- 
rod do Lang. (1774) 1. 1. 17.184 Articulation is not natural to 
man. 1881 Whitney Prvc\ Amer. PhiM. Assoc, at Articu- 
lation fat virtually syllabication,— a breaking of the stream rf 
utterance into joint*, by the intervention of closer utterance* 
or consonants » . between the opener uttenneea or vowels 
7. Utterance; speech. 

a 171s Ken Anodynes Poet. Wka. 7721 III. 418 My Spirit 
intercepts ray Cnee, E're they t'articulation rise. *888 
Sinpletom r * rgil 1 . 31 1 And to my jaws artkulaiaoo clave. 

• 8. Aiv articulate sound tst utterance. 

1784 Reid inquiry iv. f 9 The arrfculEtfons of the voice 
hen to be of aU signs the moat proper fe# artificial lan- 
guage. 1833 H. SrxNCEa PwckoL (tin) I. n. ii 177 8m 
fluent polca, or. articulat ions* ding together with tenacity. 
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'b« tip. A conao ant 

JSf » AII actions of the *><*1 

orglute which partially or wholly obstruct or which com. 
prar the braalh or voice, mo Ailed articulation*. iM~ 
ibid* The oral action* hare denominated 'ankutation*' 
have been more cotamonly called '* consonants.* 

9. Articulate quality, distinctness. rare. 

c ijtf Cowki Ntedl. Alarm 6(1 f 11ie looks and gestures of 
their grids and lean* Have all articulation iu his ears. « iht 
Coleridge (In Webster), That definiteness and articulation 
a( imagery. 

irmlildoilili [f. prec.+-TST.] One who 
teaches deaf-mutes to utter articulate sounds. 

sMa R. Storms in N. V. Indep. so Apr., ArtkuUtiomste 
of any considerable experience [know] how impossible it is 
by thu method, .to educate much the larger portion of those 
commonly called deaf-mutes. 

Artfaulator (ajirkijNstai). [n. of action Ton 
L. analogies) f. L. articuld-rt to joint : see -or.] 

1. Obe who articulates or pronounces words. 

1777 Boswell JaAttmm < 1831 1 lv. 8 An elderly housekeeper, 
a most distinct articulator, showed us the house. 

21 . teckn. One who articulates bones, and mounts 
skeletons. 


«M$ Dickens Mat. I'r. 1. vii, Articulator of human bone*, 
tflfla Nature 3 Apr. \Advt.) Articulator.- Wanted, a Person 
skilled in the Preparation and Mounting of Skeleton* 

ArteUralfttory (ajtrkWUUaii), a. [f. prcc. + 
-Y : see -ory J Of or pertaining to vocal articu- 
lation. Sometimes used as * Articular*. 

stif A. Coonca Snog. Am. i. 41 The articulatory cartilage 
of the ball of the bona. s86o H. Spencer /Must. Progr, 
(1864I Certain of the articulatory and vocal muscles. 
Artioulfe, obs. form ol Article. 

Alti'OUitf. Min. [f. I.. artieuUns joint + 
-1TJS.J A name given by some to Flexible band- 
stone or Itacolumite. 

▲rttaulo’fle, a. rare. [ad. L. ar/iculdsus.'] 
* Full of joints.* llailcy 173 1. 
t Arti‘0Ul0U*, a. Obs. rare . « prec. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Com/it. xvm 60s A Bullet . . by 
compressing a Nervous or Ariiculous Body . . cause* great 
pain. 

II Arti/onlu. The Latin word for joint, some- 
times used in scientitic language. PI. artioull. 

1877 Huxley /nr 1 . An. ix. 583 New articuli arc continually 
added to that end of the stem which lie* nearest the Calyx. 

Artiffcot (Hutifa-kt). rare. Also arte-, [f. I». 
arti - art + fact us, pa. pple. of fache to make.] 
A thing made by art, an artificial product. 

<» 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 347 A lump of sugar of 
lead lies among other artefacts on the shelf of a collector. 
1884 G. S. Hall Dietteme/x Teaching /list. 8 Sellout arti- 
facts, mistaken for perplexities inherent in the subject itself. 

|| Artifoac (a-itifeks). [L., f. arti - art + -fex, 
-jic-em maker, f. fac-fre to make.] Artificer. 

«6$7 S. Punch as Pel. Flying-Ins. 1. i. * The great artifex 
of nature. Cudwori h Intel/. Syst. 1. iv. xxxii. 486 The 

Artifex of all things. 

jy-tUlcd (a-jtifis). [a. F. artifice, ad. L. arti - 
ficium , f. as prec. + ficium making.] 

+ 1. The action of an artificer, the making of 
anything by art, construction, workmanship. Obs. 

ISM Ld. Bi.rni.rh <loh/. Bit. At. Anrel. xlii. <K.> As ye see 
a tnmg made by artifice perishe. 1848 Sin T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 31a Though they abounded in Milk, they had 
not the Artifice of Cheese, /bid. \. v. (16861 105 Adam im- 
mediately issued from the Artifice of God. a 168a — Tenets 
4 The early artifice in Brass and Iron under Tubal-t'ain. 
t b. esp. Mechanic art, artificer's work. Obs. 
sMj Milton P. L. ix. 39 The okill of Artifice or Office 
mean. 

1 2 . The product of art, work of art. Obs . 
m 165a J. Smith Set. pise. iii. 5a God himself, the architect 
and mover of this divine artifice, a 16I8 Cuumori h Immnt. 
Morality iv. iL 9 13(1731117$ The Material Universe, which 
is the Artifice of God, the Artifice of the best Mechanist. 

+ b. An artificial substance ; a composition. Obs. 
sfrn Moxox Meek. Ex ere. (1703) 943, I find two kinds of 
Artifices used by the Antients, both of which is compounded 
of Lime and Hogt-greaac. 

t 3 . Mode or style of workmanship, artistic 
fashion. Obs. 


1 $07 Moblky tntrod. Afns. 145 If you marke the artifice 
of the composition. 1883 Chanlkton Chorea Gigant. 95 As 
for the Artifice, or manner of Workmanship. 1730 A Gor- 
don MaffeCs Amphit . 51 The indifferent Artifice shewn in 
those two last mentioned Coins. 1738 Bubkr Snbl. 4* B. in. 
1 7 1808 • 998 Examine . into the artifice of the contrivance. 

t4. Constructive skill, ingenuity. Obs. 

1846 Sit T. Bbownb Pseud. Ep. vl v. (R.) Such aa illus- 
trate the artifice of iu maker. 1893 Bernard Fey. fr. 
Aleppo In Misc.Cuo. (1708' 111 . oa Carved with the greatest 
Artifice and Curiosity. *777 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. I. 190 
Docs it not counterwork the artifice of nature? 

6 . Human alcill as opposed to what is natural. 

1837 H. Rued Lett. Brit. Ports x. II. 94 Restoring nature, 
where it had been displaced by artifice. 

0. Skill in designing and employing expedients ; 
address* conning, trickery. 

1818 Sts H. May in Fertesc. Papers 47 Without any tem- 
porary aiftificel sincere and cotdiaU. s8afi Dkmy Vey. 
Aledtl. ms Had it not bin by artifice they could nuuer haue 
taken them, ijfg Da Foe Eur. Tradesm. I. xx. 189 All 


Palev Her. PmsL 1. a The 


1 masters 0 C 


fiat, mid design. 

7. sin ingenious expedient* a 


manoeuvre, atrata- 


getn, device, contrivance, trick. (The nidinart sense 
tioe.1 . , 

,Mg8 Cowley Find. Odes Wks. 1710 1 . 199 It now an Ar- 
fice . ,***?? J> row * ’ Wrongs and Outrages to do. Lest men 
should think we owe. slip Stanley HisL Philos. (17011976/9 
He condemned Rhetorick, as being used rather as an Arti- 
fice,- than an Art 1783 Junius Lett. xvL 68 To practise 
these dishoneHt artifices, jfffig Mill Rtpr. Govt, s/flf they 
can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of U. 

tArUfio i, v uesue-tud. [App. f. Artificx-r. 
Cf. artificing] To frame or make by ait. 

‘ifigg Bnome Demoiselle v. i, And your whole graceful I 
Presence shall attract, 1 Beyond affection) admiration: As 
lie artifice you. 

Artliotr (aJtiTmaj\ Also 5 arty Boer, -freer. 
[App. AF. or ME. formation on Artifick; cf. 
officer. Artificer in Fr. seems quite modern ; it is 
not in Cotgr. ; OF. had artificial . Med.L. art/fi- 
eidrius , in Du Cange from Rymer, seems formed 
upon the English or AK. word.] 

1 . One who makes by art or skill ; esp. one who 
follows an industrial handicraft, s craftsman. 

*393 Gower Couf. III. 14a Artificers, Whichc usen craftes 
and mestierK Whose art in cleped mechanigue. « 1480 Rus- 
sell Bk. Nurture 1037 in B abets fih. 187 Worshipfullc mer- 
chaundes and riche artvficeris. sgpa Nashs P. Peuitesse 
(\ A base artificer, that hath no reuemtes to boast on. 1839 
Milton Hirelings Wks. 1851. 386 From the M arbitrate him- 
self to the me. 1 nest Artificer. 1788 I>K Foe Syst. Afag/ch 
1. i. 1 1 Tubal Cain the first artificer, a true natural mechanic. 
1809 Kendall Tmv. I. xxiii. 997 The inhabitants are prin- 
cipally artificers, as nailers, joiners and errt wrights. 

2 . Mil. A soldier mechanic attached to the ord- 
nance, artillery, and engineer service, to be employed 
in the construction and repair of military materials. 

1804 Nelson in Niiolus Pisp. V. y*8 The conduct of all 
the artificers on the late Hindustan'* accident, was very 
meritorious. 

1 3 . gen. Constructor, maker, manufacturer. Obs. 
1638 V/otton in FourC. Eng. Lett. 53 Intimating unco me 
(how modestly soever' the true artificer. 1899 Bentley 
Thai. 109 Called Thericlean, from their shape, whatsoever 
Artificer made them. 1731 Johnson RambL No. 145 p 8 
The manufacturers of literature . . like other artificers, 
b. Artificer ofi the Universe : the Creator. 

1839 Pearson Creed (1839* 27 The great Artificer of the 
world. 1814 Wori'SW. Excursion iv. 551 By the great Ar- 
tificer endued With no inferior power. 

4 . tramf. Contriver, inventor, deviser. (Cf. Ar- 
chitect.) 

1809 Bacon Adv. Lenrti. 11. xxiii. | 16 There is no such 
artificer of dissimulation. Milton P. L. iv. rai Arti- 

ficer of fraud . . the first That practised fitUhoori under 
saintly shew. 1786 You Mi Lave of Fame vi. (1757' 143 
Wisdom, the sole artificer of bliss, i860 Pusfy Min. Profik. 
413 That artificer* of death by their own art should perish. 

+8. One who practises any * art,’ or applied science ; 
a savant. (Cf. Artiste Obs. 

1637 N. Carpenter Grog. Delhi. 1. xi. *4-* Oftentimes In the 
Artificer there wants diligence in obseruing the right houre 
and moment of the Kdipsc. 

1 6. An artful or wily person ; a trickster. Obs. 
1598 H. Jonbon Eu. Man in Hunt. hi. v. sn Who would 
have thought thou hadst I een such uu artificer? 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World iv. iii. | s- V* Antipater . . a subtle 
artificer, well underKianding iheir tiptness to division, re- 
fused, ifiat Burton Anal. Mel. 11. i. •v.l>v6$iI»r 6 Mounte- 
banks, Quacksalver*, Emperick* . . these base and illiterate 
Artificers. 

Artificer* hip fruti-fisaj Jip). [See -bhip.] 
The quality of an artificer ; workmanship. 
Artificer? (ajti-fiaari). rare. ff. Artikiorh 4- 
-vj Artificer's work : workmanship. 

ifrl Scot. Rev. VI. 946 A 'Paradise Ixwt,’ or a Pope's 
'Iliad/ with their elaborate invention and splendid arti- 
fieery. 

AsTtificial fSjtifi JTd\ a. Also 5 artyflaiall, 
-froiall, -lyoyall, artifloialle, -froiall, -florali, 
5-7 artifloiall. [a. F. artifieiel ( 1 4th c. in littre), 
ad. L. artificidl-is , f. artifiiium : ice Artifice 
aftd -al.] 

I. Up|>oscd to natural. 

1 . Made l*y or resulting from art or artifice; 
contrived, compassed, or brought about by con- 
structive skill, and not spontaneously ; not natural, 
a. Artificial in result, ns well as in process. 

r 138a Wyci if Matt, Add. Pro!., Not as bi nature! order, 
bot bi artificial ordre. 1430 I.vou. Citron. V rvy ui. xxviii, 
Bawme natural! That ran through pipes artyfydall. 1363 
Hyi.l Arte Garden. <15931 >54 In n«y liile treatise of Natural 
and artificial conclusions. 1690 Locke Hutu. Und., Aa arti- 
ficial thing being a production of Man, which the Artificer 
designed. 1733 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 3 The elegant and 
beaudfhl in artificial, as well as natural forms. 173s Burke 
Find. Nat. See. Wks. 184s L 19 A state of artificial society. 


materials of nature. 

b. Of natural products or results artificially pro- 
duced. (In contrast ta (he next, these are real, 
though artificial.) 

>988 Snake. y Htn, VI, vii. H. 184 , 1 can . . wet my Cheekes 
with artifidall Teares. 1848 C. Walker Re/at. 4 Ohs. t. 45 
Many mtspec f d Ms death was artifidall. 1839 Gen. P. * 
Thomvnon Rxere. (18431 III, 75 Those very men have seen 
their wives and children perish with artificial hunger. S880 
Tyndall Glue, il ( B4. 353 Harrison’s . . machine far the 
prodttctloM of artificial ice. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vL 7c 


Use the s tra nge r gfaafas in artificial Ught only, and tha old 

*? Maie by art in imitation ol, or as substitute 
for, what is natural or real. (These are not real.) 

1877 Hassieon Eugtmud lu. tx. 80 If tha colour hold. . the 
atone is thought to be nnturnll ami good : but II it alter . . 
then it is not sound, but rather ait artifidall (peace offprac- 
tike. *81* Rowland Four A ’naves as An artifidall file of 
silk. 163a Mnq. Woac. Cent. fuv. xhi, How to make ap 
artificial Bird to fly. 1884 Loud. Gas. mdcccdxx/* Art of 
Drawing and Cleansing natural and netting in Artificial 
Teeth. 1738 Butler Anal. 1. 1 . 31 It can wallfby the help of 
an artificial leg. 1793 Smollett ( /. Fathom (17841 iSb/b 
A knot of artificial flowers. 1887 F. Francis Angling vi. 
U8Bo) 190 A list of artificial flies. 

8 . Merely made up ; factitious ; hence, feigned, 
fictitious. (Cf. 1 59 s i« I b.) 

rififle Cowley To his Majesty Wks. 1710 II. 577 The 
Artificial Joy’s drown’d by the Natural. 1878 Butler find. 
lit. L 730 Waahes As artificial a* their faces. 1719 Young 
Revenge 11. i, To elaborate An artificial happiness from pains. 
1738 Johnson Idler No, 91 r 8 Endeavour to kindle in myself 
an artificial impatience. s86s I-eckv Rational. 118781 1 . 319 
Religion . . became an artificial thing of relichand ceremonies. 

4. Not natural in manners, affected. 

1998 Bancki.ky Retie. Man 11631) 3x7 Artifidall opes, 
counterfeiting a formall kind* of strangers dvilitie. 1879 
Stillinofu Berm. Whitehall 7 Mar. 15 Hence the most 
artificial men have found it necessary to put on a guise of 
simplicity and plainness. 1803 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. vi. 11869) 
971 What if it is the nature of some men to be highly arti- 
ficial? 1849 RoaaaTBi n Serrn. Ser. 1. ii. 1x866 00 Some will 
have become frivolous and artificial. 


5. In \arious phrases, oj j>oMd to natural. 
t Artificial day <ohs.) : the period during which the suu 
in above the horizon. Artijuial year ( s ihni year* : the 
period from one new year* day toanoiherfnow 163 or 466 even 
duy* , as distinguished fn-m the actual time taken by the 
earth in its annual revolution. A rtificial giole : a globe 
having a map of the uorld ddinrated on its surface, and re- 
volving on an axis within rings representing the horiaou and 
incriUtan. Artificial horitson : a level reflecting surface, 
such a* that of a fluid at rest, or a mirror laid hori- 
zontally on the earth’s surface, used in taking altitudes. 
Art filial grasses : such as do nut grow spontaneously in 
the locality, but are sown. Artificial lines', lines on a 
sector representing the logarithmic sines and tangents. 
Artificial numbers: logarithms. Art filial system or 

classification (in Nat. Hist.): a system which doss not seek 
to embrace all natural affinities, but chiefly to serve as a key 
to the identification of species. 

r 1386 Chaucer Alan of Lanvs Pro/, t The briglite sonne 
*I*he arke of his artificial day hath i-ronne 1 he Court he part. 
<-1391 — Astro L 11. 1 7 To kuowe the arch of the day, that 
some folk kallen the day artificial. 143a $0 tr. f/igdrn 
(1865) I. 377 The clergy . . xiflengt* attemlaunce to preier 
and to abstinence by the day artificialle, tpendenge the 
nyxhtee in surfettos and in ryette. 1831 K. Hyfim d Dactr. 
SeuP. 149 To take the fourth commandcment to bee under- 
stood of an artificial! day and not of a naturall. 1833 N. 
Cahmvntkn Grog. Detin. l vii. 161 The artifidall Globa Is 
an expression or imitation of the Spheare of the F.arth. 
1704 He anne Doctor Hist.l 1714* 1 . 3 The Artificial or CivH 
Year now used, was invented by the Emperor Julius Caur. 
■833 Sir J. Hknbchrl A sir on. ii. 91 The reflecting surface 
ol a fluid so used for the determination of the altitudes of 
obiects is called an aitillrial horizon. s866 Rogers Agric. 
h Prices I. ii. 17 In the absence of artificial grasses, natural 
meadow was exceedingly valuable. 

t II. Displaying special art or akill (All Obs.) 
f 0. Displaying much akill ; a. of things : Skil- 
fully made or contrived Obs. 

149* Caxiom Eneydot il 14 To destroye boo artyfycyall a 
werkc. 1494 Fanvan vi. clvi. 145 An horologe or a clock® 
. . of a wonder artyficiall inakyng. 1378 1'. N. tr. Com/. W. 
India 59 Things made of feathers mie curious, straunge, 
and artificial!. s6gfl Mag. Woac. Cent. Inv. Ixxxviii, A 
Brazen or Slone-head . . so artificial and natural, that . . it 
will presently open iu mouth, and resolve the question. 

Cudwobth Inteil. Syst. 1. v. 875 A most artificial Con- 
trivance of Nature., to hinder the regurgitation of the 
Fmces. 1738 J. Kjull A mm. Earn. Pref. 10 The artificial 
and elegant structure of the eye. 

fb. ol peraona: Skilled in constructive art, akil- 
ful. Obs. 


1341 Barken Wks. <1373) 34* '9 A conning and an arti- 
ficyall grsuer. 1600 Hakluyt Ftty.i 1810) 111. They are 
very artifidEll in making of images. x68a Norris Hieroiles 
9 God who was the most artificial framer of the Universe, 
f 7. Di*pla\ing education or training ; scholarly. 

i6s8 1 ath am sud Bk. Falconry 1 1633^ 38 Hi* Hawke hath 
hardly beenc taught one good qualitic or artifidall condition. 
• >8 19 Donne Bialhan. (1644) 93 Scholastique and artifidall 
men use this way of instructing. t8a8 Co* a On Lift. 69 a, 
Not . . understood of euerie uiileurned mans reason, but of 
artificiaU and legal reason. 

f 8. Displaying technical skill ; workmanlike, 
ifrfi H. Phillips Pmxk.Patt. (1676 93 The best and most 
artificial way to make these Tables, is to find certain num- 
bers in continual proportion decreasing. 

+R. Displaying artifice ; artful, cunning, deceit- 
ful. (Said of men and their act ions . ) Obs. 

1348 Uoai.l, etc. EroMtn.Pmr. Mark vi.(R.)[They] would for 
tha . . setting fort he of themsdfes make vntothe people an 
artificial oracion or sermon. 1849 Milton Kifion. Wks. 17 48 
I. 376 This is the artificialest piece of fineme to perswade 
Mea to be Slaves, that the wit of Court could have invented. 
1838 W. Montague Aeeompl. Worn. io« Excessive praises 
which artifidall men offer. 170a Eng. Theophr. 01 The great 
ones have a Trick as artificial to excuse themselves. 

t III. Of or pertaining to art. (All Obs.) 
f 10. Aocordiug to the rules of art 
i$a8 Pavmbu. Saleme Reg. Pb, It Is not artificial to eate 
them (peas] in the huakca (for the nature of that within and 
the huskes) disagree. 1809 Doulano Omithop, Micro/. 39 
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K«m . . inofcauatl value with the Note* Mdaw wwwwd 
witn artificial I Silence. 1719 Chambers Cycl. Su//., Arti- 

ficial music , that which ii according to the rules of art; or 
executed by iiMiruments invented by art. 
f ii. Peitaining to practical art; technical. Obs. 
ififio Stanley Hut. Philos., Speech Is of five kinds. Arti- 
ficial, used by Trade»men in their several Professions. 1790 
Chkstebp. Lett. 40 1 . 150 Technical . . from the Greek word 
W>»i, which signifies Ait, and tuveurdt. which signifies Arti- 
ficial stop Christian in Blacketonfs Comm . 11 . 38s He 
knew their artificial import and signification. 

B. as sb. fthe adj. used afoot, in //.] Artificial 
things ; products 01 Art. 

ifiss Gu i.um Heraldry iv.xiii.eaa Such Artificials as are 
in vse amongst men of Militarie Profession. 169a Gaulk 
Magastrom. 69 Animalls, vegetables, inanimates, mineralls, 
artificial Is, etc. 1743 Loud. A* Connie. Brower 11. i. (ed. e> 87 
Malt, like many other Artificials, is most genuine, when it is 
nearest to its Original Nature. 

Arttfloialiam. ft. prec. + -IBM ] An artifi- 
cial principle, or practice 
1869 Mso. Wood aW. Yorks TIT. ssfi Made up of ertl- 
ficiabsms — for nothing teemed real about him but his ill- 
temper. 

Artificiality (fiitifiji,aellti). [f. as prec. + 
-itv ; cf. reality] 

1 . The quality or state of being artificial ; arti- 
ficial character or condition. 

a 1769 Shenstomk Ess. xo< Trees in hedges partake of 
their artificiality. 1B45 R. Chambers Vest. Croat '. *51 It 
would imply a curious artificiality of arrangement in the 
creative design. 1870 Waid Chaucer 33 Tne artificiality 
and extravagance of the costumes of these times. 

2 with ft. An artificial tiling or characteristic. 
1848 Mills:* First Im/r. ix. (1857) 133 Hi* artificialities 
had perished, like the artificialities of another kind of the 
poets his contemporaries. i8gx Sis F. Palo save Norm. 4 
Eng. 1 . ix Book antiquarianiams and aesthetic artificialities. 
1879 Whitney Life Lang. xv. 31a It is not an artificiality. 
Av tifinialie f (aitifi’J&loiz), v. [f. as prec. 4 
-I/.K.] To make or render artificial. Hence 
▲rtiflolallMd ppl, a. t Artiflcialising vbt. sb, 
** 4 .T : R. Amaaenu Eut. Ages 30 Every one having an 
artiflcialued natural Morion of his head. 1801 W. Taylor 
in Month. Mag. XI. 090 The British school of gardening 
naturalises art ; the French artificialires nature. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Eton, n. xiti. • 1 It has artificialised large portions of 
mankind. 1895 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 53 Athletic exer- 
cises are . . becoming more and more artincialized and ex- 
pensive. 1883 D. Wheeler By-Ways qf Lit* l as Fine dress- 
ing and artificinluing of the person. 

AvHfinially (JLitifi /ili), adv. [f. as prec. + 

-LY“.] 

X. By art as distinguished from the operation of 
nature, a. By artificial process, b. In an arti- 
ficial, factitious, or designed way ; with deliberate 
design to produce a contemplated result. 

%. 1941 K. CovLANti Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg . ., Cautery, 
saevon ..is an operacyon made w 1 fyre artyfycyally in y : 
body. 1864 Power Ax/. Philos. 1. 35, 1 have artificially 
fronn all the said Liquor imo a mass of Ice. 1704 Sullivan 
View A at. I. 368 The experiment of artificially congeal- 
ing watted snow. 1873 Williamson Chem. § >37 Alcohol 
can be built up artificially from its elements. 

b. 1988 1 *. Rogers 39 A rt. (1607) 93 A great learned mnn 
. . (to whose acquaintance I was artificially brought ■. 1670 
In Somers Tracts 1 . 17 This Fear was artificially put into 
them, as I could easily perceive. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Couq. I. ii. 48 Mercia has every appearance of having 
been artificially mapped out. 1879 Whitney J.ife Lang. 
ii. 16 Reflectively and artificially called by its inventor 
magenta. 

2. In accordance with the rules of art, hence 
technically, artistically, in workmanlike manner ; 
with much art, skiliully, ingeniously, cleverly. 
arch, or Obs. but still used in legal phraseology in 
the primary sense. 

1908 Rov Satire, A saynt Even soche a one as paynter* do 
paynt On walles and hordes artificially. 1943 Kecosdk Gr. 
Arts 11646) 193 You have answered tne question very arti- 
ficially; and truly I commend you. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marccll. xxx. L 380 Stringed . . instruments, fingered right 
artificially. 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit . viii. (1637) 105 To doe 
it artificially by Rule, iflia W. Martvn Youth's Jus true. 
eo An artificially earned picture. 1891 Ray Creation 1. 
(1704) 170 How wisely ana artificially their Members are 
formed. 1740 Johnson Drake Wks. IV. 446 Baskets plaited 
so artificially that they held water. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India I. 11. viii. 396, note, So artificially done, that they 
seemed natural 1876 J . Blackburn in Law Re/. Exch. Div. 
I. i6x The instrument is not in nil respects artificially 
drawn. 

b. (With something of the next sense) : With skill 
directed to hide or deceive. 


* 7 ?* J. Cnamberlayns St. Gt. Brit. it. m. vL (1743) 416 
Plaids . . which they manage so artificially, as to supply the 
defect of drawers and breeches. *7*9 Burnet Own Time 
11766) 1 . 13 A cupboard that was very artificially hid. 176s 
Smollett Cit Bias v. L (x8os) II. 164 A little red beard of 
horse-hair, which he fixed so artificially to his ears, that one 
would have sworn it was the natural produce of hu chin. 
t 9 . With or by artifice; craftily, cunningly, 
cleverly. (Generally in bad sense.) Obs. 

im u Harvey Common-/! Bk. 11884) 31 So openly fiivur 
and tncurrage the on. and so artificially and cunningly over- 
whart the other, idea Bacon Hist. Hem VII, Wka. i860. 

^ r l :. 
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for serving his own turn, 
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4 vtifi a o£ 8 lniVI [f as prec 
ITThe quality of being artificial, as opposed to 
Mtinralnesa. 

< Carew H start / s Exam. Wits (1616) 195 This arti- 
fidalncsse grew to such force, as it was connected Into 
(Store. <791 Newts Tour Eng. 4 Sc. 3*7 The snug arti- 
firialness of the city. 1891 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . mf. 24 
Tne sense of artificiahiess, the absence of all appearance of 
reality. 

+ 2 . The quality of being skilfully made or con- 
trived; artificial contrivance. Obs. 


S8ss Coro*., Maistrue . . cunning, skill, nrtifidallnesse. 
*887 H. More Div. Deal. 111. xxiv. (1713) 936 Admiring the 
largeness and artificialnes* of their Vessels. 1878 Cudworth 
luted. Syst, it 1 The unguided Motion of Matter, without 
any P las tick Artificialness or Methodical ness. 
Arti’fieilLg, vbl. sb. rare- 1 . [App. f. ArM- 
ric-BR .1 Execution of artificers' work. 

1866 Howells Venet. Life 300 Full of beautiful workman- 
ship in every branch of artificing. 
t Artifreious, a. Obs. Alio 6 artyfyolouso. 
[a. F. artificieux L. artificids-us , f. artificium : 
see Artifice and -oue ] 

1 . Displaying art or constructive skill, 
sgso Palsgr. 305/3 Artyfydouse, full of great crafte and 
workemonshyp, artificieux. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 174 The most proper artificious and workemanlike 
instruments. 1899 Hammond Oh Ps. cxxxix. 6-xs The 
closest and most artifidous recess. 

2 Factitious, affected. 

1895 Jennings Elite 59 The artificious disdain, the affected 
scorn of this damoseL 


3 . Cunning, artful. 

1699 Jennings Elite 58 That makes known to the arti- 
ficious Amazon what she knew already, 1879 Oates Myst. 
Iniq. 4 As Subtil and Artificious a Device, as ever yet the 
World brought forth. 

t Artm ciouily, adv. Obs . Also 7 -oaely. ff. 
prec. 4 -ly 2 ] At tificially; with constructive skill; 
oy art as opposed to nature ; artfully, cunningly 

188a J. Bargbave Po/e Alex. VII (1867) 137 Made of 
porcupine quills very ortificiously. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
II. ill. 100 Artificiosely to circumvent some one. x68i 
Wharton Soul of World Wks. 1683. 647 Oyl Artifidously 
Extracted from Gold. 

t Artigrapher. Obs. rare— 1 , ff. med.L. arti- 
graphus , 7. arti- art 4 Gr. -ypntp-os writing, writer 


(see Du C ange) + r.] The writer of an Ars , esp. 

of an Ars Grammaiica : a grammarian. 

1793 Chambers Cycl. Su/f. s.v. Artist , From the same 
origin come also the words Artistic , and Artigra/her , 
found in some writers of those ayes. 

t A'rtilize, v. Obs . [ad. F. ortialiser ] To 
make artificial. Cf. AnTiZK. 


a 1744 Bolingbrokb To Pope (T.) Says Montaigne, I would 
naturalise art, instead of artilising nature. >778 Phil. 
Surv. S. Ireland 169 But, let us naturalise art, instead of 
artilising nature. 

+ Arti'Uer, sb. Obs. [a. OF. artiller , -ter, ar- 
id tier, cogn. w. Sp. artillero , It. artigliero , L. type 
* articuldrius , also in OF. articulier (a LaL >r. 
Gloss, in Godef. has 1 Artifex , articulier, ouvrier’; ; 
cf. OF. arti ll, i)cr to fortify, provide with engines 
of war:— l.. Particulars \ apparently f. late L. ar- 
ticula or articulum (Du Cange), dim. of ars, artens 
art. Cf. engine from ingenium. But some would 
connect these words with articulus joint.] A maker 
of artillery ; spec, a bowyer. 

c 1360 in llouseh. Ord. (1790) 4 Artifficers and workmen — 
Artellcrs 6. 1483 Act 1 Rich. III. xi. | x The said inhabi- 

taunts Artillcrs myght competently lyve upon suche stuff 
as they than bought of Bowestavcs at xl s. the C. 

Arullerittd (aiti*l£rid\ ppl. a. Also 6 Sc. 
art&llyeryt. [f. Artillery + -ed 2 .] Provided 
with artillCTy. 

19x3-99; Dium. Occurr. (1833) 46 Quha thairefter past in 
England, and left, .the touti Weill artailyeryt. 

Artillerist (aiti-lerist). [f. Artillery + -ist.] 

1 . One who studies the principles of ginnery. 

1778 Pringle Gunnery 17 A treatise was published by one 

of our own artillerists. 187s Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 1 . x. 308 
A widely spread opinion among artillerists. 

2 . A gunner, an artilleryman. 

Cunton in Sparks Corr. Amor. Rev. (1853) III. 
sjoThe want of some artillerists and neljil -artillery . . was 
an evident disadvantage. 1870 Daily News 3 Dec., We lost 
one gun, whose artillerists and horses were all killed. 

Artillery (aiti'Kri\ sb. Forms : 4 artel-, gr- 
tilrie, 5 artellerye, artillery, arty lory, -lrye. 


artail^ierie, 5-6 ertyllerye, artillery, -ario, 
-ari, 6 artelere, arfeellere, artilerie, artylary, 
-llary. -lerey, 6-7 artillerie, 6- artillery. See 


also Artaillis, Artrt. [a. OFr. artillerie ar- 
t eiUer ie, cogn. w. It. arti-, artegUeria, , Sp. arti/- 
J aria , Pg. arti-, artelharia , Pr, artilharia : see Ab- 
tiller and -sky.] 

fl. Warlike munitions, implements of war ; am- 
munition in Hie wide sense. Obs. / 

e 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 367 , 1 thal wfimestoore myn hous 
with toures swiche as hao Caudles a/d other® maoere edi- 
fices and Armure and Artelries (v. r. artellcryea] by whiche 


none ana myn nous.. aenenaen. 14ns 
Act 11 7 rw. /// (1997) § 8e Victual les, men and artail^ieria 
I48sCaxton Chat. Gt. <i88o>x6a Anone the artylleryes were 
assembled. 1990-63 Machvn Diary 1x848) 191 All maner of 
artelere as drumes, flutes, trumpets* gonee, mores pykea. 


halbardea sgfia Lane. Wilts (1857) 1 - « 3 *. I f - 
maner of artvllerye or hameyeee, aa Jock, enlett, wbyte 
har m mo. mg tr. GonsaMus S/am. Incuts,, A cunning 
huntsman with all his furniture, haulng his artillery about 
him, his snares, grinnee, heye* dogges, Ac. 179a 8. Wil- 
liams /fM Vermont 177 A dub made of hard wood, a stake 
hardened in the fire, a lance armed with a flint or a bone, 
a bow and an arrow constituted the whole artillery of au 
Indian war. 

2 . Engines for discharging missiles, a. Formerly 
including catapults, slings, arbalests, bows, etc. 

1478 Sin J. P Aston in Lett. 776 HI. 18s All bye ordyn- 
sui.ee and artylrye. 14(9 Caxton Faytes of Armss 1. xii. 
31 Artvllerye oral maner shot 1949 Axcham Toxo/h.(htb.) 
65 Artillarie now a days* is taken for 11 thinges : Gnhties 
and Bowes. 1801 Holland Pliny 1 . 199 Brakes, ding* and 
other engine of artillery. 161s Bible i Sam. xx. 40 Iona- 
than gaue his artillery (Wyclif, aartnie ; Covebdale, wa- 
pens] vnto hit ladde, and said vnto him. Got, cary them to 
theatie. X703MAUNDRRLL Joum. Jems. (1731) ir 6 Amongst 
the Artillery was an old Roman Batista. 1874 Boutlll 
Arms 4 Arm. xi. 3x3 Ancient artillery . . could never have 
led the way to the introduction of modern aitillery. They 
have really nothing in common, 
b. Now : Large guns, cannon, ordnance. 

4x933 Ld. Berners Huon 3x5 To take the way towardes 
Coleyne with al hie arty lerey and coryage. i960 White- 
horns Ord. Souldiours (15881 34 The toucheholes of ar> 
title rie to be nailed vp. 1999 Shake. John 11. i. 403 Turne 
thou the mouth of thy Artillerie . . against these sawcic 
walla*. 1997 Daniel C Al Wares vi. xxvi, Artillerie, th* in- 
f rnall instrument, New brought from hell to scourge 
niortalltie With hideous roaring, and astonishment. 1998 
Fiorio Serpentina, .a kind of ordinance, bumbard or ar- 
tillerie. 1703 MauNDaxu. Joum. Jems. (1732) 19 Port-holes 
for Artillery, instead of window*. 1803 Lake in Wolhsley 
Dis/, 1x877) 395 The enemy opposed to us a tremendous fire 
from a numerous artillery. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 
A large park of flying artillery. x8xg Wellington in Knight 
Crown Hist. Eng. lix. 803 Napoleon . . mixed cavalry with 
hi* infantry, and supported both with an enormous quantity 
of artillery. 

+ 3 . Missiles discharged in war, shot, ammunition. 
1963 Golding Cusar (1565) 249 From whence wyth an 
engine artillery might have l>ene aliottc among the thyckest 
of hy» ennemyea. 1979 Banister Ckyrurg. 11. (1585) 270 
Search with a probe, which way the pellet is gone, (this 
obserue in the drawing out of all artillerie). 1630 West- 
cote Devon. 43 Hurling flints and pebbles and other such 
like artillery. 1867 Pearson Hist. Eng. 1 . 33 The war-ships 
. . poured in their artillery on the British flank. 

4 . The science and practice of using artillery; 
+ a. formerly, Archery. Obs. 

1545 Abcham Toxofk. (Arb. at That fletcher is an enemy 
to archers and artillery 1950 3 Four Su/plic. (1871) ico 
It is a great decay to artyllary : Tor shepcherdes be but yll 
artchers. tSox Strutt .\ /orts 4 Past. 11. L 51 Overseers of 
the science of artillery, by which was meant long-bows, 
cross-bows, and hand-guns. 

b. Gunnery. (Craig 1847, and mod. Diets.) 
f O. (see quot.) Obs. 

171741 Chambers Cycl., Artillery ia also used for what 
we otherwise called / yrotechnia , or the art of fire-works, 
with the instruments and apparatus belonging thereto. 

6. That branch of an army which manages the 
cannons in war ; one of the 4 arms of the service.’ 
ym Beatvon Pol. Index 11. 138 The Master General of 
the Ordnance . . ia Colonel in Chief of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. lii. 305 There 
was no raiment of artillery, no brigade of sappers and 
miners. 1806 Stamiard a Nov. 5/6 To transform the hea\y 
cavalry into horse artillery. Mod. In the British Army, the 
1 Royal Regiment of Artillery * consists of two brigades of 
Horse Artillery, four of Field Artillery, and eleven of 
Garrison Artillery, each brigade consisting of from 8 to ao 
or more batteries. 


fl. fig. (with reference to 1, a, 3.) 

1999 Warn. Fairs Worn. 1. 314 Repulse loves false Ar- 
tillery. a 1867 Cowley Lover’s Caron, viii, And tb' artillery 
of her eye. 1714 Mandevillb Fab. Bees (1733 II. 126 She 
has all the artillery of our sex to fear. 178a Reid Inquiry 
v. vii. And laughs at the artillery of the logician. 1809 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1659) I. 163/1 with his whole heavy ar- 
tillery of argument and quotation. >870 L’Estranc.e Miss 
Mitford I. v. X57 Not proof against the artillery of puns. 

7 . Thunder and lightning. Only poet. 

1996 Shakb. Tam. Shr. 1. ii, 005 Haue I not heard great 
Ordnance in the field Y And heauen's Artillerie thunder in 
the skies T 1899 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1733) 103 
The whole Artillery of the Sky. 17x8 Pope Iliad xii. 331 
As when high Jove his sharp artillery forma. 

8. Comb, and Attrib. (Chiefly in senses a band 5), as 
artillery-brigade , -company, founder, -officer, -prac- 
tice. Artillery-boat, a boat canying artillery, a 
gun-boat; artillery-oompany, a company of archers 
(obs.), or of artillery in sense fi ; artillery- driver, 
one who drives the hones that draw field-guns ; 
f artillery-garden, an archery-ground ; artillery 
harness for horses that drew field-guns; artil- 
lery-park, the place in which the artillery is en- 
camped, or in which during a siege it is collected ; 
artillery-train, a number of pieces of ordnance 
mounted on carriages and fitted out with all ap- 
purtenances for marching. 

1878 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. Ix. 418 Thu *CSrleton,* ac- 
companied by the # srtUlery-boatB. 1881 Lend. Gas. mdcxxvii. 
7 The President, Vice-President. Treasurer, Court of Assis- 
tants, and the rest of the * Artillery-Company of London. 
1784-9 Ann. Reg. 64/1 This fraternity ia to this day called 
the *srtillery-cornpany, which ia a French term signifying 
archery. xAsa Macrbady Rem in. II. 049 A neat little fort 
with an •artiliRry company commands the pessagei. 183* 
Gsn. P. TuoMteoM Exerc. (184s) 1 L *75 Increasing the corps 


with mm «pm in the vocation, 1877 
DatyNews m OcL.5/5 Incessant ’artillery firing U being 
omiedooMi teth aMfeL bmB Morgan iv. a/5 
The Buhi’i ’Artillery-founder. amt for them a huge iron 
«»*«* Nashs Christos Teams <1613) 39 Heauea .. 

•hall bee made aa * Artillery-house of Haiie-stoue*. xlg| 
W. Sargrnt Brmddoch s Jut*. 303 Four ’artillery-officers 
were left with Dunbar, lift Simas Af ft Medley. ’Artillery- 
Park n a place appointed in the rear of both fines of the 


army for encamping the artillery, ttyx Tyndall Fmgm. 
St. 1 17 In ’artillery practice the heat generated Is usually 
concentrated upon the front of the bolt, stsa Bridge Serm 
Norfolk Volunteers 7 The heart of man is the ’Artillery- 
yard, where all the thoughts of courage tmin continually. 

IvUUfTjil^ff vbl. sb . noncc-wd. The fmng 
of artilleiy. 

1 «hsf Cablyuc Fr. Rev. in. v. vL 11 . 311 With artlllerying 
and fadradng, it shall be done. 

Artilltxynuui (ajtil£rim£n). One whose 
military duty it is to serve a gun ; one who belongs 
to the raiment of artillery. 

adgg W. BAR*iFF(l«/ 4 r) Military Discipline : Or, The Yong 
Artillery Man. 1709 Loud. Gat. mmmdccccxxxv/a Four 
Companies of Artillery-men. 185s Kuastu Tk* War 11. 
xv, The artillerymen of our allies suddenly ceased, ia order 
to let their guns cool. 

Artdlltryship. [See -ship.] The skilful 

management of cannon ; artillery practice. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xx. 84 In this stroke of ar- 
tilleryship. Mod. The fine artilleryship of the English corps. 

t ArtrlUed, ppl- a. Obs. Also 6 arfcaljait. 
[f. F. artilU (< arteilU ), pa. pple. of artill{i)er to 
provide with engines of war (see Aktiller) + -ku.J 
Armed or provided with artillery. 

1530 Lyndesay PaPyngo 929 They bene soartal)e!t,Thay 
purpose to defend thame with thair gounnis. 1969 R. Lind- 
say 114 1 Jam.) He was so well artillied and manned. 

t AptdiloUT, Obs . [a. OF. artilleur (in med.L. 
artilldtdr-em), f. artill{i)er vb. ; see prec.] En- 
gineer ; officer in charge of military engines. 

Caxtom Gold. Leg. 2^4/3 Tharti'loure that was 
mayster of the tormentys nad gyuen a token to them. 

t Arti-natural, a. Obs . * Of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art.' llailey 1731. 

t Acting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Art v.2 + -inq1.] 
Employment of art or artifice. 

<1 x6sp Fothehby A throw. 1. xii. tf a. 125 Without any art- 
in a, or fained palliation. 

Artiod&otylCo (&:Jti,0,dae*ktil\ a. ami sb. Zool. 
[f. Or. apmo-f even in number + danrvhos finger, 
toe.] A. adj. Having an even number of toes. 
B. sb. An ungulate animal of this kind. 

1B4051 Todd Cycl. Anat. * Phys. IV.omA Artiodactyle 
ungulato. 1879 Lb Contk Eteui, Geol 508 The Artiodactyls 


ungulato. 1879 Li 
always liave their toes in pai 
as in Anoplothere and in ku 
and the Hippopotamus. 

Artique, Artire, obs. f. Arctic, Arterit. 
Artisan (wtizie-u). Also 7 artisane, -sen, 8 
-Bant, 6- artisan, [a. F. artisan, according to 
Dies ad. It. artigiano late L. * artitidnus \ f. ar- 
tit us, pa. pple. of arti-re to instruct in arts, Cf. 
partisan .] 

T 1 . One who practises or cultivates an art ; an 
artist. Obs. 

e 1990 Marlowe Faustus L 53 O what a world of profit 
and delight . . Is promis’d to the studious artizan. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 535 But Parrhaaius hath deceiued 
Zeuxis, a professed artisans. x6ex Ainsworth Am not. 
Pontat . Ex. viL xx Devillish Arts and Artixens, such as 
God’s law condemneth. 1799 Mason Ch. Music iiL ao8 
When a natural faculty is . . advanced into an Art . . its Ar- 
tisans are ever ready to apply their exertions to it 
2 . One who is employed in any of the industrial 
arts ; a mechanic, handicraftsman, artificer. 

1938 Starkey England 159 Few artysanys of gud occupa- 
tion. x6xi Cotqr. s.v. Doijft , The Germans . . are better 
Artisans then Artists, better at handy-crafts then at head- 
craft. 1713 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. *25 The Artisants here 
have wonderful Skill. 1791 Johnson Rambl No. 143 r x 
The meanest artisan, .contributes more to the accommoda- 
tion of life, than the profound scholar. *49 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 420 We pass from the weavers of cloth to a 
different class of artisans. 

8. transf. or Jig. 

1990 Harsnkt Agst. Darellox Jesuites and Popish Arti- 
sans ybriuted Anti-], xdag M abbk A toman' s Gutman DA If. 

11. 340 That Supreme Artizan that painted to the Life both 
heaven and Earth. 

B. attrib . qoasi-mjr. (It is adi. in Fr.) 

1899 Mill Liberty iv. (1669) 53/1 Opinions similar in prin- 
ciple. .prevail widely among the artisan class. 

Artist (flutist). Also 6 arfci ,te. [a. F. artiste, a. 
It. artista late L. artista, f. art Art : see -1ST.] 
One who practises or is skilled in any art. 

L One skilled in the 'liberal' or learned arts. 

+ 1 . One who is master of the liberal arts (see 
Art sb. 7) ; a Master of Arts, learned man, philo- 
sopher. Obs. 

199a Chbttlb- Kind-Harts Dr. (1841) 7 Idiots that think 
themselues artists because they can English mi obligation. 
sfo6 Smaks. Tr. * Cr. 1. iii. 04 The wise and Foole, the 
Artist and vn-rcad. 1693 Ukquhart Rabelais 11. x. He held 
dispute against all the Regenu or Fellows of Colladges, 
Artists orMasten of Arts. 1880 T. Lawson <///&) A Mite 
in the Treasury: being a Word to Artists, especially the 
Heptatcchnists, or Pro fe ssors of the Seuen Liberal Sciences. 
1791 Cmamsbm Cycl Snpp. % Artist, in an academical ten 
denotes a philosopher or proficient In the faculty of arts. 
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1 2 . gen. One who puraues some practical science j 
a scientific man, man of science, savant Obs. 

1887 Milton /\ A. il«88 Thu Moon, whose Orb Through 
u ‘tic Glass the Tuscan Artist view*. i 486 (see 3 bk 
8. specifically : f a. A prolesaor of the healing 
art ; a medical practitioner, physician, surgeon. 

* 99 * Chbttlb Kind-Harts Dr. (184U 21 They must be 
artistes that are able to.. resist the di s eas e, by prouiding 


% 


1 Shako, All's Weil 11. iii. 10 Relinqui 

the Artists . . both of Galen and Paracelsus. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. hi. Ixxx. 895 Let the Artist grasp the Fracture 
with both his hand*. 178s Smollbtt Gil Bias 11 1. vii, Luckily 
my wounds were not mortal, and 1 fell into the hands of a 
skilftil artist 

+b. A professor of magic arts or occult sciences; 
an astrologer or alchemist ; later, a chemist. Obs. 

c xdog Rowley Birth Merl. iv. i, The artists . . That seek 
the secrets of futurity. 1841 French Distill vi. (1651) 175 
In vain do Artists endeavour the reduction of meialls into 
their first matter. 1649 tr. Dm Ryer's Alcoran 413 The 
knauery and wickedness of the Artists, the foolishness of 
credulotm^co^le, who suffer themselues to be deluded by 


Harris tr. Lemory's Chym. i, Kvii. ted. 3) 

lUCtl 


them. v .„. 

40X Volatile salts do rise from them which would very mt 
incommode the Artist if he should hold his nose over iL 

II. One skilled in the useful arts. 

t A gen. One who follows any pursuit or em- 
ployment in which skill or proficiency is attainable 
by study or practice ; hence a. A skilled performer, 
a proficient, a connoisseur, b. A practical man, 
as opposed to a theorist. Obs. 

1394 Carkw Huarte's Exam. Wits xiv. (15961 153 From 
which two extreamsaking ought to be farther distant, than 
any other artist. s6ooCiiArMAN Hiatt xx 111.280 To make dis- 
charge of a design To please an artist. 1893 Walton Angler 
135, 1 will give you more directions concerning fishing; 
for I would tain make you an Artist. 1701 Perry Daggenh. 
Breach 68 In all the questions.. 1 hud answer'd them like 
ail Artist, and like a Workman. 1713 Da Fob Cot. yack 
(1840) 190 The mate was an excellent sea artist, and an ex- 
perienced sailor. 1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. 9 76 A body of 
theoretic Men only . .There might be many of that denomina- 
tion : yet there were also many leal artists in this body. 

fo. A follower of a manual art; an artiticer, 
mechanic, craftsman, artisan. Obs. cxc. ns in 6 . 

1633 G. Herbert Priesth. iii. in Temple 155 Fitted by the 
fire and trade Of skilful) artists. 1718 Purs Iliad xvm. 
479 Then from his anvil the lame artist rose. 1780 Golds m. 
Lit. World lxv, A poor cobler sat in his stall. .My this time 
my shoe was mended ; and satisfying the pour artist for his 
trouble, eta 18x5 Southey Roderick xii. 78 Greek artists 
in the imperial city forged That splendid armour. 

t b. transf. or fig. Obs . 

x88o Stanley Hist. Philos. 157/3 A swarm of Bees, Artists 
of Hymettian Honey. 

0 . In this sense now influenced by 7 and ap- 
plied to: One who practises a manual art in 
which there is much room for display ot taste ; one 
who makes his craft a 'fine an.' I f. Artiktk. 

1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 316 We had a famous pilau, 
made by my artist {i.e. cook). 1863 Sat. Rev. 138 The defi- 
nition of Ary Scheffer, .sinks into nothing in contact with 
such phratea as photographic artist, artist in hair, artist in 
wax flowers, and the like. 1883 Pail Mall G. xa May 
(.foM.) Artists from the National Training School of Cookery 
will show the public, .how fish ought to be cooked. 

III. One who pursues an art which has as its 
aim to please. 

7. gen. One who cultivates one of the fine arts, 
in which the object is mainly to gratify the (esthetic 
emotions by perfection of execution, whether in 
creation or representation. 

It formerly included all who cultivated any of the arts 
presided over by the Muses , i.e. history, poetry, comedy, 
tragedy, music, dancing, astronomy ; hence the application 
to acton, musicians, dancers, and perhaps Milton s ' artist* 
b: ast r o n omer in a. 

xflffx Sidney Def. Poesie (ArlO 59 The other Artist*, ft 
especially the Historian, affirming many things, can. .hardly 
escape from many lyes. But the Poet . . neuer aflirmeth. . 
but euen for his entry, calleth the sweete Muses to inspire 
into him a good inuention. 1853 Maurice Proph. 4 Kings xx. 
345X man should be an artist to write a biography as much as 
to write a romance. 1899 H. Ree oLect. Eng. Lit . iii. (1878) 
X09 The true poet is always a true artist ana words are the 
instruments of his art 1878 Gladstone Homer. Synch . 190 
[Homer] was too skilled an artist to bring freely upon the 
stage any figure which could vie with the subject of nis song. 
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. 1 Tennyson Memory v, Well hast thou done, great 

artist, Memory. 

8. specifically'. +*• One skilled in music. Obs. 
exc. as in 7: see Aktihtr. 

1990 Plain Petr, ax Argues a bad care, ft a bungling 
Artist 1674 Playpobd Skill qf Mus. 1. v. 19 If an Instru- 
ment be sounded by another wno is an Artist, xyxa Addi- 
son Sped. No. 405 p 1 That excellent Artist, .having shewn 
us the Italian Mustek in its Perfection, 
b One skilled in dramatic art ; hence extended 
to any public performer : see Artibtr. 

X714 Sped. No. 570P 1 You may often see an Artist in the 
Streets gain a Circle of Admirers by carrying a long Pole 
upon his Chin. 1849 Macaulay Hut. Eng. I. «oe All who 
live by amusing the leisure of others, from the painter and 
the comic poet, down to the ropedancer and the Meny 
Andrew. For these artists well knew that, etc. 1893 C. 
Baoirril VUUtte xxiiL 1876) e$o He told me his opinion of 
.. the actress : he Judged ner as a woman, not an artist, 
o. Now especially : One who practises the arts of 
design ; one who seeks to express the beautiful in 
visible form. In this sense sometimes taken to 


include sculptors, engravers, end architects 1 bet 
popularly, and in the most usual current accepta- 
tion of the word, restricted to : One who cultivates 
the ait of painting as a profession. 

X747 J. Spence y title) Polymelia : an Enquiry concerning 
the agreement between the works of the Rom >n Poets and 
the Remains of the Ancient Artists. 1780 H. Walpole 
{title) Anecdotes of Painting in England, with some Ac- 
count of the principal Artista s8oe Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. ,i8x6r a .9 The artist, who shall produce .. the 
most beautiful vase of china iBai 1 raig Drawing, etc. i. 
24 Aristides, .was the first artist who found a wav to express 
tfio passions of the mind in the countenances of his figures. 
1899 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 86 She's a perfect Hebe ; and if 
1 were an artist, 1 would paint her. 

IV. One who practises artifice. 

1 8 . One who practises artifice, stratagem, or cun- 
ning cont ivance ; a schemer, contriver. Obs. 

1849 Hr. Hall Cases Cense, in. ii. (1654) 181 The DevUl is 
a most skilful) Artist, a 1877 Barrow Serm. on Contentm. , 
Those slippery, wily, artists, who can veer any whither with 
any wind. 1723 De For Cot. Jack 11840 51 The young ar- 
tist that has done this roguery. 18x3 Scon Rokebyv 1. axxii, 
A lifetime's arts, ia vain essay'd, Are bursting on their 
artixt's head ! 

B. adj. [a. F. artiste adj. (in Montaigne), or 
attrib. use of sb.] Artistic, skiliul. 

1803 Florid Montaigne (163a) 6a The most artist produc- 
tions. 17x3 Load. 4 Conntr. Brewer 1. 117491 Pref., I have 
here also divulged the Nostrum of the Artist ltrcwcr. 

Artistdom i&Mtistdam). [f. prec. -dom.] 
The class or estate of artists. 

x86x Sat. Ret». ao Apr. 421/1 An equestrian statue which 
has so captivated the judgment of all artistdom. Ibid. 90 
J uiy 67 Crushed down in the struggles of authorship and 
artistdom. 

Artiste (arti st). [Fr. : nee Artirt ; a re-in- 
troduction of the Fr. word in consequence of the 
modem tendency to restrict at list to tnosc .engaged 
in the fine arts, and especially painting.] A public 
performer who appeals to the aesthetic faculties, 
as a professional singer, dancer, etc. ; also, one who 
makes a * line art* ol his employment, as an artistic 
cook, hairdresser, etc. - Artist ti, 8 a, b. 

183a Athenaeum No. 337. 307 The German artistes who 
did such ample justice to the choruses of the FreischiU/. 
1833 Macrkady R satin. 1. 374 Went to Drury Lane to we 
Maubran — what an artiste I 1843 Prescott Mexico iv. i. 
(18641 a. 6 The Aztec artistes, .had penetrated deep into the 
mysteries of culinary science. 

Arturteas (ftjtistes). nonce-wd. [f. Artirt + 
-Khh.J A female artist. 

1773 H. Walpole Lett. Ctess Ossory I. 53 The artlstess 
has brought over a group. 

Artistio (aJti-stik), a. [ad. F. arlistique : see 
Artist and -ic.] 

1 . Of, pcitai. ing to, or befitting an artist. 

1793 in Chambers Cycl Sapp. s. v. Artist. 1836 Mac. 
ready Remits. II. 51 All is chance and raw and wild, not 
artistir-like. •«S 5 Bhimley Ess. 53 80 as to satisfy the ar- 
tistic sense of completeness. 

2 . Of or pertaining to art. 

1894 R u * kin 7 t 00 Paths ii. 1859^ 69 Entirely wholesome 
artistic influence. .**7 Good Cheer 50 Another pleasure in 
his house is its artistic treasures. 

Arti stioal, a. [f. prec. + -At.1.] 

1 . Belonging to, or connected with, artists op- art. 

x8ox W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 389 An object of 

artistical imitation. >897 Ruskin Pol. Eton. Art 31 There 
is another thing notable about this artistical gold. 

2 . * Autistic. 

1893 Thackeray Eng. Humourists vi. 384, I suppose 
Sterne had this artistical sensibility. 1897 Ruskin Pol. 
Econ. Art i. (18681 31 In the greatest artists, their proper ar- 
tistical faculty is united with every other. 

f 3 . Produced by art, cleverly contrived, rare. 

1849 Stovel Cannes Necess. Introd. 75 This Dr. Burgess 
wished to hide by artistical distinctions. 

Artistioally, adv. [f. prec. + -LT^.] In an 
artistic manner! tastefully ; from an artiriic point 
of view. 

1836 Athenaeum No. 439. 124 A peculiar style of architec- 
ture with which they were neither artistically nor habitually 
conversant. 1865 Miss Braddon Sir J as her 1 . i. 5 Artisti- 
cally regarded, the Hermitage was perfection. *79 C. 
Dresser 1 n Cassell's Techn. Lduc. 11 . xao/s If you use paper 
for wails, use It artistically. 

Altift-likf, a. and adv. [f. Artist 4 - Like.] 

A. adj. Befitting an artist, artistic. 

S7SI Shaftesbury Char. (1737) II. 407 A superiour art, or 
something artist-like, which guided their hand. 1784 Rey- 
nolds Disc. xii. (1876) xa The true method of forming an 
artist-like mind. 2837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. xvu. ii. 
| x We have no designs that are more artist-like. 

B. adv. In the manner of an artist ; at tisticallv. 

. *®37 Macbcady Remin. II. 90 Acted I«ontes artist-like 
but not . . very effectively, c 184s Tknnvson Memory v, 
Artist-like Ever retiring thou dost gase On the prime labour 
of thine early days. 

Artiatly (i’Jtistli), adv . rare. [f. Artist + 
-LY a .l Artistically, artht-like. 

sSjbLd. Brougham Statesm . Geo. Ill, Canning 159 Mr. 
Canning's declamation entertained his hearers, so artistly 
was it executed. 

Ai^rtey (fiutistri). [f. Artist + -by j cf. 

chemistry."] 

1 . The pursuit or occupation of an artist. 

1873 Browning Rod Cost. H.-Cap 138 Artistry being haitle 
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furaa a H fret Of artlMry. 

2 . Artistic characteristics ; artistic ability. , 

■tflt Browning Ring* Bh. i. so Prims nature with ah added 
artistry. ifSo Academy xj Mar. 197 He fully recognises 
Sir Christopher Wren’* artistry, 
t A'Vtm, v. Obs. rare. [f. Art tb. + -isi.] a. 
intr. To exercise an art. b. tram. To artlficialhte* 
1998 Flo wo, A rtcggmrr, to arlue, to ltue by an arte, risj 
- Montaigne in, v. (<6391 491 , 1 would naturalize arte, an 
much an tliey art ire Nature. [Fr. arttalisent, cf. Artiusu.) 

Artleu (fl'iths', a. [S. Art sb. + .t»m] 

1 . Devoid of art or skill : a. Unpractised, inex- 
perienced, ttn-kilful; unskilled, ignorant. 

1589 Nahiik Anat. A hard. 40 The art lease tongue of ;t 
tedious dolt, rial Wither Brit. Remsmb. vn. 1184 Such 
art lease riders, that they cannot sit them. 1747 Johnson 
Plan Bag. Diet. Wks. IX. *6j The work in which 1 engaged 
i* generally considered . . as the proper toil of artless in- 
dustry. (847 1 .U. Lindsay C hr. Art 1 . 194 The artless artist* 
seem to have worked on, from arch to arch . . without a 
thought, .of economising their space, 
b. Devoid of the tine or liberal art* ; having no 
desire for or endeavour after artistic effect ; un- 
cultured. 

tjgg M a sston Set*. I 'ittamu 11. Proem 192 Seeking con- 
ceits to sute thee Arttame time*. 161 6 Dali.akd in Amt. 
Dnbremia • 18771 33 The rugged Poem of an Art -lease Muse. 
1774 J. Bsyant Ary that , . I. 40 The most dry and artless his- 
torians are in gcncrul the most authentic. it6o Kuskin 
Mod. Paint. V. ix. ii. 916 A shadowy life — artless, joyless, 
loveless. No devices in that darkness of (he grave. 

2 . A. Constructed without art or skill, rude, 
clumsy, b. Designed without art, inartistic, crude. 

1695 WooinvAKU Wat. Nut. Earth 111. i. (1793) 166 That 
there is any thing incommodious and Artless . . in the Globe. 
«774 Johnson Ires/, it/. Wks. X. 373 Brogues, a kind of 
artless shoes. 178a Was ton Hist. Kiddington (T.) As- 
semblages of artless and massy pillars. 1878 Lubbock Preh. 
Times v. 141 They enclose an artless stone vault. 

8. Free from art (a* opposed to nature) ; (inarti- 
ficial, natural, simple. 

Devout in Shahs. C. /'raise 348 Such Artless beauty 
lies in Shakespears wit. 178a Man. Lknnox Pom. Oni.x. 
I. 1. ii. 8 Curls, which had so much the appearance of being 
artless, that all but her maid, .imagined they were ho. 178* 
Shew lock Disc.{ 1739)!. (v. 160 The Dnrtrines of the (knpcl 
were artless and plain, slga Mrs. Jamknon Leg. Madonna 
139 The same artless grace, the same dramatic grouping. 

4. Si ple-miiuled, sincere, guileless, ingenuous. 
1714 Budokli. Sped. No. 605 r 9 Imitation is a kind of 
artless Flattery. 1766 W milky Win. ( 1879V II 1 . 947 The art- 
less people drank in every word. i8ae W. la vino Bract/'. 
Hall v. 43 The delightful blushing consciousness of an art- 
lens girl. 186S Stanley Westm. Ab. L 34 His artless piety 
and simple goodness. 

A'VtMMljr, '* /p - P- P"*- + - L * 2 ] 

L Without art or skill. 

ides PuecHAK Pilgrims II. 1186 A crucifix painted on a 
linen cloth, .yet artlessly wrought. 

2. In an artless manner ; without artifice ; with 
frank simplicity, guilelessly. 

*7*3 Pore To Addison 14 Dec. fj.) Nature and truth, 
though never so low or vulgar, arc yet pleasing when openly 
and artlessly represented. 1833 C. BrontK VilUtte xxix. 
333 He liked that too— admiredit artlessly, like a child. 

ATtleBAneas. [f. as prec. + -NXRs.l The 
quality of being artless ; freedom from artificiality, 
frank simplicity, guiltlessness. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 311 Such a noble Simplicity 
in thy Story, such an honest Artlesaness in thy Mind. 1870 
H. Taylor Germ. Lit. 126 The attractive quaintness ana 
artlessness of the old dialect. 

Artlet liJtlot). rare. [f. Art sb. + -i.kt.] A 
minor art. 

s86i R. Horton City of Saints 314 Music, dancing, drawing 
and other artlets, which go by the name of accomplishments. 

Art-like, *. and ailv. [f. Art + Like.] 

A. adj. a. In accordance with art ; of the 
nature of a-t. b. Resembling or having the aj>- 
l>carance of art. 

1651 tr. Bacon 1 s L(fe 4 Death % Now we think to adde some 
r rules] which shall he more Art-like. 1873 Whitnky Life 
Lang. xiv. 989 A highly art-like, almost artistic, song. 

B. adv. According to the rules of art. 

i6jq J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 1. 9 Though the Method 
end the Phrase be plaine. Not artlike writ, 
t Awtly, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Art sb. + ly 1 ; 
cf. lovely .J Characterized bv art, skilful, ingenious. 

1814 Chasm an Odyss. ix. 912 The description of nil these 
countries, .their artly end pleasing relation. 

tAwttV, ajv. Obs. [f. Art sb. + -lt -.] With 


artless Flattery. 1766 Wkslky Whs. (1879) II I. 947 The art- 
less people drank in every word. s8ee W. la vino Braceb. 
Hall v. 43 The delightful blushing consciousness of an art- 
less girl. 186S Stanley Wostm. Ab. L 34 His artless piety 
and simple goodness. 


art or skill ; skilfully, dexterously. 

1996 Baker Gesnert Jewett of Health 1 


1996 Baker Geonert Jewett of Health 34 It, That the Dys- 
tillation may be the art Iyer perfourmed. spa# Plat Jeweli-Ao, 
in. iaYou must artly moist the interlining of your loiter. 

S6a R. Mathew Vni. A Ah. | 89. 137 Fit it uuto the top of 
thy Funnel artly. 

Artooarpad (iitckiupld). [f. mod. I- arto- 
carf-us bread-fruit tree (f. Gr. dpro-t bread + nap *69 
fruit) + -An t d.] A tree belonging to the Arte- 
ear fact*, Artocarpe r, or Bread-fruit group. Arto- 
oar pooua, ArtorsTponi a., of or pertaining to 
this group. 

1894 Pemmy Cycl II. 491 Lj)w ell other Artocarpcous 
plants, this exudes . . m viscid milky juice. 1848 Liwdlky 
Veg. K. 970 The old Urticaccous order should be. .regarded 
as an Alliance, of which the Artocarpeds form one of the 
Orders 


[ ! t Arfeo lM •». Oit. mm- 1 , [f. n**t ; cf. ' 4 M- 
\ a/er.] A wenhipper at bread. 

; o' a8e> L Owe* Shoe. Jesnit.ttbog) 10 Dare yon (Aaeolaien) 
adore a peace of Bread, for the lining God ! 
^AtNUfaj. Obi. [ad.Gr.dfroAerpc/a, f.&pro-t 
bread ♦ Aorpcla worship.] The worship of bread. 
fs8te Hr. Hall Afet. Brewniets 88 That fktpiah bpnbw. 
riHi .] «8e8 LOwkn Spec. Jesuit. 11699V 17 Their Idolatry, 
ht if you will, Artolatry. 1898 J. RoantftoN Endec td v. 14a 
Who fear to approach too near to the Aktolatry. .dart Out 
seem to worship the bread, by kneeling before tt. 

:Artop2ubgOUS (ajtfftga*), a. rare. [f. Gr. dp- 
ro*pby-ot bread-eating + -ous .1 Bread-eating, 

*8*8 Gifford in B. Jonstm* s Whs. 1879 V. 164 nets. This 
Rrtophagous propensity of the tailors. 

Artotyrita (littftwrait). Ecd.JIist. [ad. med. 
D. artotyrlta , f. Gr. iprl- rtpoi bread and cheese: 

• e -1TK.] One of a sect who celebrated the Eucha- 
rist with bread and cheese. 

1988 T. Roqsrr 39 Art. <1607)995 Some, by adding there- 
to : so added was unto the bread cheese by the Artotaritos. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 415/1 Followers of Mon tonus, who 
were called A r tot y rites. 

Artou, artow, obs. contr. of art thou, 
c i)86 Chaucer Frank/. T. 369 O blisful artow now. 
tArtryC*. Obs. Contracted form of Artillery. 
1447 in Nichols Royal Witts (1780) 288 All mynarmery and 
all my artry. Ibid. 984 Armory and attry. c 1430 Aferhn vii. 
US GarnyKshe Uiy forteresses of euery Citee, and euery 
castell, with vitayle, and men, and stun of other artrye. 

t Awtship. Obi. [f. Art sb. 4 - -ship.] ? Artistic 
workmanship. 

1398 Sylvister Dn Bartas 306 Contempling th'Artship 
richly rare. Which gilds the ceding of this globe so fair. 

A rtB-mfen. arch. [f. art's, genitive of Art sb. 

+ Mam; cf. the earlier craftsman, later sportsman] 

+ 1. A craftsman, workman, artificer. Obs. 

1331 Record* Paiktu. Know/. Pref., The artes man con- 
temned, the woorke vnrewanled. s8eo Chapman Hind xvi. 
446 A pine, New fell’d by artK-meu on the hills. xjsB Nat. 
Hist. tret. 76 And open the mouth (hereof (of the furnace ], 
or the timpas as the artsmen call it. 
t 2 . One skilled in the lilieral arts, a scholar. Obs , 
1809 Bacon Adv. Loam. 11. xiii. f 9 The pith of all sciences, 
which raaketh the artstnaii differ from the inexpert, is iu 
the middle propositions. 

+ 3 . One who prac'iscs the fine arts : an artist. Obs. 
Ford Love's Sacr. 11. ii, Olnerve with what oingu- 
larity the artsman hath stroYe to set forth each limb in 
exquisites! proportion. 

4 . One who cultivates a practical science. 

|8<8 J. Brown Locke* Syd. 6a [Sydenham] war whRt Plato 
would hAve railed sin artsm.iM an distinguished from a doc- 
tor of abstract science. 

+ AwtMia ster. Obs. [f. ns prec. + Master.] ! 

1 . (Also art-master ) A teacher of art, or of an 
art or craft. (Cf. music master .) 

1989 Nasiik in (treene's Mcnaphon Ded. (Arb.) 3 Their 
idiot art-niAHtcrs that intrude themselves, .as the alcumists 
of eloquence. 169a Zeal Examined Add. § 3. 32 Herein is 
that old Serpent his Arts Master. 1740 Press, for Peer 93 
Apprenticed under proper Arts-master* 

2 . One who i* master of an ait or craft ; a master 
craftsman, a chief artificer. 

1893 Drumm. ok Hawth. Cyprrss (Tmv Wk*. 124 What 
the Arts>master of this universe is in governing this universe, 
thou art in tha body. 1804 Hkywood Gunatk. iv. 168 Dae- 
dalus, a great Aria-master, devised, .a wodden cow. 

+ A ruuate, v. Obsr •. [f. L. pple. drtuitfm 
tom limb from limb, f. artus limb.J ‘To divide 
by joints, to quarter, to dismember/ Bailey 1731. 
Art-union: see Aiit sb. V. 
t Artno’ee, <*. Obs. ff.L artus Yimb.] 'Strong 

made, well jointed or limiicd.* Bailey 1731. 
Arturo, obs. form of Artery. 

Arturo, -turls, obs. forms of Arctuaua. 
t A*rt -WOrm . Obs. rare. [f. F. art re + Worm.]* 

■ Auter. 

1893 Whit sour nk Kcwfvuml/and 41 Art-wormes, where- 
with ships, .are sometimes much spoyled. 

Artyllary, -ary, etc., obs. n. Artiluebt. 

Aru, obs. form of Arrow. 
t Arne*, v. Obs. For forms see Rr* v. [s— OK. 
ofhreowan : see Of- fref. and Rue r\] 

1. intr. To be sorry, to feel regret, compassion, or 
pity. Const, in OK. with genitive, represented in 
later times by of. 

c 1000 jElfhic /tom. (Sweet Reader jo?) So nuesseprtkNit 
AAs marines ofhreow. c sg or Pol Songs 188 The commun of 
Bruges ful sore con arewe. a 1460 £. E. Afisc, (18551 3 Of 
thy rathe I wold a-ruwe. 

2. trans. (i.e. with simple object repr. orig. geni- 
tive>. To lie sony for, regret, rue ; to have com- 
passion on. pity. 

riaao Leg. St. Keth. 1370N deore Drihtin areaw us. rijoo 
Harrow. Noil #9 Jheou Christ arew hem sore, rsgz/'ro* 
masonry 338 That poynt thou schal never arewe. 

9 . impers . It grieves, vexes, troubles (one). 
a 1030 Juliana 35 Me nreowe8 k* fhr. c ija a Pot. Songs 
R40 ttt hym shulde are w e n Of the Arremge. 1 1431 P'rec- 
masonry go Hyt shal hytn neVer thenne arewe. 

0 Ann (c^T^m). , Mot, Ft. -a. Also 6-8 or on ; 
ti. Aakoa 2 . [L., a, Gr. &pov (glso formerly in 
£ng. use ).1 A genua of endogenous plants (NX), 
Ar octet), t]ie inflorescence of which consists pf.ft 


litre spathe, endoshig a fleshy saild or Rpadtx 
bearing on its'lowef pRrt ’the unisexual flowevv 
mmemrnd by brirfit-coloiired henries : one m&zki 
the Wake-robin, GRdcbO'pint, or Lords gad Ladies 
{A. Maadahm). is r native of Britain. 

tttsToaumu Nerbal v 44 Of aron er codcow pywt, s ^7 
Towrll Four./. Beasts (16131 30 The rid Ifeaft. .do eat the 


head) Arum, eocsmodly called in Eoribh Wake-robbiii dr 
Calves-feot 1789 81s J. Hill Pam. Herbal Ti8ia t« Aron 
..la an excelleat medicine in palsies. i%§ Mary Howitt 
SpringlnSh. Nat. Hist. <185 1V&3 Here tootbe jotted Arum 
green, A hooded mystery, it seen. s888 Masters in Trees. 
Bed. jj/t The common Arum of the hedges ., From the 
tubers of this plant, in the Isle of FertlandTa Modi ceded 
Portland Arrowroot was formerly extensively prepared* 
b. attrib. £sp. in Aram lily (Richards* eethist- 
pica ) t an araa with a pure white spathe and bril- 
liant yellow spddix, a favourite ornamental flower 
in drawing-rooms. 

1991 A. M. Gabe /honed s Bh. Physic i8j»/a Take Aron voofte. 
■RbsClare Village Minetr. 1. 98 When April first Unclos’d 
the arum-leav«rs8fl MiseM ui^cm 7. N a /(fax 930 Gather- 
ing for her a magnificent arum lily. 

Arund*, obe. form of Errand. 

Arundell, obs. form of Hikomdxlt.e. 
ArnniiffirOU (8emidi*ffros\ a. rare* 6 , [f. L. 
arundifer : see ne xt aud -oua.] Producing reeds, 
reedy. 1 898 in Blount Gtouogr. 

Araadiauboeoiis (iio-ndin^ a . [f. L. 

arumlindccHs, f. mruttdo, harttndo a reed: see 
-aceoum.] Keed-like, reedy. 

1897 in Phys. Diet. 1893 Phi/. Trans. XVII. 686 Beotha, 
whose leave* are arumiinaccous. 1791 tr. ChaptaCs C 'Asm. 
111. 13 Plants . .such os the gramineous and arundinaccous. 
ArandintOUS. a. rare . [(. L. arundintus : 
see prec. and -eouh.J Reedy. 

1897 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 791 Wilde Bryony . . de- 
lighting in arundineous and watry places. 
ArandlnO’BB, a. [ad. L. ar undines us , f. a- 
rundoi see -OSE.J 'Full of or abounding with 
reeds. 1 Bailey l 73 , » 

Ara*&dinOUJI, a. - prec. 1779 in Ash. 
Arun, early form of Ark v.% : see Be. 
f Ani nt, v. Obs . [Etymol. unknown.] To rail 
at, revile, scold, rate ; or f to drive away. (If the 
latter is the sense, cf. Shakspere's Aroint.) 

*399 Rich. Redeitss hi. 221 TArounted [MS. has Arouutyd] 
flbrl lis ray ( * array, dress] and rebuked oftc. 1496 Dives * 
roup. (W. dc w.) vii. iv. 980 Make the plesaunt in speche 
to the congregacyon of poore folke . . and yelde thy dette ft 
answere peasable thynges ft uiekeDusse, not to arunt them 
ne rebuke them ne cnyde them. 

Aruapex* and derivatives: see more etymolo- 
gical spelling under Hah-. 

Aruwe, obs. form of Arrow. 
tl’ml, -ftl, -ill. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 5 6 
arvell, 7 arvall. [App. adopted from Norse : cf. 
I)a. arvebl , ON. trfi-bl (Vigfusson\ OSw. arfdl 
(Ihre), f. arf arv, ON. arfr vOE. erfe s inlieritnme 
f SI ale, a banquet : sec Alk 3. Cf. also ON. erfi 
a wake, a funeral feast « erfi-bl .] A funeral feast. 

S459 MS. Reg., Test. Ebor. IV. 249 b, [John Alanson leaurs 
an uxl 'ad distrib. inter propiiiquoa et ainicos mcos, scilicet 
ad meura arvell.’ 15I8 Wills * Inv. Durh. 11B60) i8t/» 'I hat 
secke . . which was drouncke at the arvell. 18*3 MS. Rich- 
mond WiUs Carthorpc, Her arvall, or funeral I dinner. 
170R Tiiobksby Diary 1. 362 'J’he following arvill, or (rent, 
of cold posset, stewed prunes, cake, and < here, prepared 
for the company. z86o Mrs. Garni- ll C. Bronte 17 The old 
custom ofanvuls,’ or funeral feasts. 1880 Yorhsh.ArchmoZ. 
Jml. XXII. 990 The arval was held at the little village iun. 
2. at t rib., -as in arval-brcad, •dinner, etc. 

1987 MS. Durham Registry , For his arvell supper. 1801 
Ray <V. Count r. Words 1 49 Arvel- Bread, SUicemtnm. 1778 
le W. Hutchinson NorthbM. II. ao in Bramf t Pop. A ntig. 
(Had.) II. 193 On the decease of any person possessed of 
valuable effects, the friends and neighbours of the Family 
are invited to dinner on the Day of Interment, which is 
called the Arthel or Arvel-dinner. 1807 Douce Hiust. Shahs. 
IL 203 (Jam.) In the North this feast is called an arval or 
arvii-snpper’, and the loaves that are sometimes distributed 
among the poor, arval-breeut. 1879 ll 'hit by Gloss . , Avert U- 
breeaa , funeral loaves, spiced with cinnamon, nutmeg, sugar, 
and raisins. 

8. ? Anal-bread. 

lift II ’ills 4- inv. N. C. (1835) 994 A boxe of arvell xvi(j<4 
— Hony nr. 

Arval (iivil), a. [ad. I.. arval is, f. arv-um 
arable land : see -al 1 ] Of or belonging to 
ploughed land ; esp. in Arval Brethren ( - 1 - 
Fr&tres Arvdles), a college of twelve priests in 
Ancient Rome, who offered sacrifice to the field- 
lares to secure the fertility of the soil. 

1896 in Blount Giossogr. «8S4 Kkiohtlkt Mythoi. Greece 
* It. (ad. 3) 461 Tha hymn of the Arval Brethren. 

+ A wrath, a. Obs- Forms: 1 eorfrife, -dfla, 9 
erfri, arvtV, 2-^ ervefl, arvsfl, 3 (Orm.) arr- 
fispb, earfB. [OE* tarfdk, edrfotk , oogn. w. ON. 
erytor ; cf. OK. earfebe sb. n.. cogn. w. ON. erjidi, 
ervitiit O S.arUdi n., arttd f., Orris, arbeid , OI 1 G. 
armbeit , mod.G. arbeit labour, toil, Goth, arbarfs.} 
Difficult, -hard. 

c 869 K. AClfseo Booth, xxxix, 1 4 SpiWce. .flaearfejmstait' 
to gereccenne. c 1000 Aww: nfan. As from, 19 No xattb 
na alaih^ls, gyf him maig gebdung aarfofle rari 1 1*79 
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ahvkth. 


' t i«ntkM,« oTtOE. •mptiu, {.~rM* 
sb. : see pro. end ltLI «pnc 

£S^2Si2?!r5SJJ£«S5!t 


^•ppftbUme. ;s mmTrm.CoU.Rmm. i»pooom>e 
fad«r hi* sped* Md witejede b* childes aruafftiche herfi- 
MM. lAlsooop. 1*5.) 

tA‘TV»tUiekft,*fo. GAr. [OE.rar>d//rr : see 
Arvrth and -lt*.J With difficulty or trouble 
hardly. 

noM dn Matt xu. *5 EarfoAicc aa welega rad 
on Godes nee. fid» //«/<*> C. ibldL* JErfedlioeTr £00 
JW». CM. Hem. 131 Do wunderllche . . her-one irmfiicho 
wunada. e sane After. A. «*8 Hu eruedliche he arise* bet 
under wuae or sunne haueo Uden loon. 
tAtlittHM. [OE. tarfctonyssr. see Arvith 
and -xssr.] Difficulty, trouble. 

rsaa* AEltmc Mmn. Astro*. 19 God .. ealle H n C Redlht 
buton earfoftnyase. c xvfg Lamb. //mm. 105 piderwe aculen 
hihtea ofbacwt i f dnM W. cxxysCett. //mm. raj pu acealt 
mid arfoonwi pe aotu tylian. 

Arvyst, obt. form of Hahvist. 

Arwe, obs. form of Aboh and Arrow. 
t Arwo-gi My. adv. Obs. In 1- a anrurpHoo. 
[OE. drwurplia , adv. from drwurpllc, deriv. of 
drwurp venerable, f. dr honour + wutp worth.] 
Honourably, reverently. 

c 1000 M , trace Cm*, alv. 4 pa grate hig arwurMice. ex\j% 
Cott . Horn, isa pa twe)en )defde mao him arwitUice 
[/Tinted awr-1 bebyriddon. 

Arwygyll, obs. derivative form of Earwig; 
cf. OE. sdrwiega and mod. Suffolk dial, arrawiggie , 
and see Wiqolk r. 

1440 Prom/. Porv. 15 Arwygyll worma. nureaUe. 

Ary, v. Obt. [Cf. Ear v.J ? To plough. 

1S41 But Fmrm. Pit. (1896) 70 After ChriMmuM, when 
men should* beginna to fallow* and ary. 

-ary 1 , suffix of adjs. and sbs., ad. L. -dri-us, 
-dri-um. The regular phonetic repr. of these in 
OF. was -air, but most of the words that actually 
lived on into OK. had -ier (aj>p. by confusion with 
words in - iarium or -erium, of which -ier was the 
regular repr.), in AFr. -er, instances of which still 
remain in Eng. primer, danger, antiphoner, and 
names of trades and offices, like carpenter ■, usher 
(Fr. huissier , L. ostidrius), while others, as bursar, 
calendar, mortar , vicar, have recently been refash- 
ioned with -ar after Latin. But in words of later 
learned adaptation in Fr., -art us, - urn were repre- 
sented by -aire\ in AFr. and ME. -arie, later 
-aryc, now -ary, as L. contrdrius { , Fr. emtraire, 
Eng. contrarie , cantrarye, now contrary ; and this 
is the regular form ia which I.. words in -drius, 
-arium, or their Fr. representatives in -aire are now 
adapted in Eng., ana on which new analogical 
formations are modelled. More than 300 such 
exist in the language, comprising : — 

A. adjs. repr. (or on analogy of) L. -drifts 
‘connected with, pertaining to 1 ; as arbitrary, 
contrary, elementary, honorary, mercenary , neces- 
sary, primary, secondary, tertiary , voluntary . 

B. sbs. L repr. (or on analogy of) L. -drifts 
‘a man (or male) belonging to or engaged in' ; 
as actuary, adversary, antiquary, apothecary, com- 
mentary (liber), February , January (mentis), la- 
pidary, secretary. 

2 . repr. (or on analogy of) L. -arium ' a thing 
connected with or employed in, a place for* ; as 
aviary , breviary, diary, dictionary, formulary, 
glossary, granary, ovary, piscary, reliquary , salary, 
sanctuary, vocabulary. See also -arium. 

8. repr. L. (often mediaeval) -aria (Fr. -aire, 
•arie), forming fern. sbs. with same sense ; as Cal- 
vary, fritillary . 

-aiy 2 , suffU of adjs. ; occasional ad. L. -dr-is 
(stem -dri) ' of the kind of, belonging to.' Of this 
the regular repr. in mod. Eng. is -arI, q.v. But 
even in Latin several of these words had forms both 
in -dris and -drifts ; and in later Fr. words of lite- 
rary introduction, both these I* endings are levelled 
unaer -aire, e.g. L. contrdrius, mtlitdris, Fr. con- 
train, mi lit aire. llenco, as Fr ,-airs from -drifts 
gives -ary in Eng., Fr. -airs from -dris has occa- 
sionally also been adapted as -ary instead of the 
more regular -ar ; e.g. capillary, exemplary, max- 
illary, military, salutary. 

Aryan. Aeri« (e* riln, 1‘riftn), a. and sb. 
[f. Sanskrit drya, in the later language * noble, 
of good family/ tmt apparently In earlier use a 
national name * comprising the worshipper* of the 
gods of the Brahmans ’ (Max M tiller) ; cf. Zend 
airya ‘ venerable,' also a national name, and Old 
Persian (Achtemenjan) ariya national name (ap- 
plied to. himself by Darius Hystaspes) ; whence 


probably Gr. 'Apcio, 'A pirn, L. Aria, Aria, and 
Aridna, the eastern part of ancient Persia, and 
Pchlcvi and mod. Peri. Irdn * Persia. 1 As a trend, 
of L Aridnus 'of Aria or Ariana/ Arian has long 
been in English use : Aryan is Of recent introduc- 
tion in Comparative Philology, and is also by many 
written Artan, on the ground that dria was the 
original word, as shown by the Vedic language, 
drya being only, the later Sanskrit form ; the spell- 
ing Aryan has the advantage of distinguishing the 
word from Arian in EccL Hist) 


word from Arian in EccL Hist 1 

{iSm Holland PHny 1. ,3, The regia 
scorched and senged with the parching 


10c of the Arlenes. all 
•corched and senged with die parching heat* of the Sunne. 
irn# Sia W. Joints tr. Ordin. Menu *. $45 All those tribes 
of men, who sprang from the mouth, the arm, the tiugh. and 
the loot of Brahma, but who became outcast# by haring 
neglected their duties, are called Dntyua, or plunderers, 
whether they speak the language of the Mteckc/Ck ms or 
that of Aryns.) 

A. ad). Applied by some to the great division 
or family of Languages, which includes Sanskrit, 
Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic, with their modern representatives ; also 
called Indo-European, Indo- Germanic, and some- 
time* Japhetic ; by others restricted to the Asiatic 
portion of these, absol. The original Aryan or 
Arian language. 

The restricted use rests on the ground that only the ancient 
Indian and Iranian members of the family are known on 
historical evidence to have called themselves A rim, Ana 
or Ar/yn; the wider application rests partly on the infer- 
ence that tiw name probably belonged ui pre-historic times 
to the whole family, while this still constituted an ethnic 
and linguistic unity ; and partly on the ground that even 
if it did not, it is now the most convenient and least mis- 
leading name for the primitive type of spe e ch from which 
all the languages above-mentioned have sprung, inasmuch 
as /nde-Cermauie is too narrow, and /nde-Eure/eon too 
wide, for the facts, whils Japhetic introduces speculations 
of which science has no cognisance. A frequent use of the 
word, in which all agree, ss to distinguish the Aryan from 
the mon-Aryan languagesof lodia.the former being 'Aryan' 
whether the term is used in the restricted or tbs wider sense. 

1*47 PaiTCHAXD Pep. Brit. Assoc. set The Indo-European, 
sometimes termed Indo- German, and, by late writers, Arian 
or Iranian languages. 1898 Whitney Orient. Stud. II. 5 
The Aryan trioes—for that is the name they gave them- 
■elves. 1871 Fskrman Gen. Sketch l | a History In the 
highest and truest sense is the history of the Aryan natives 
ofEurope. 1876 Cvbt Mod. Langs. E . Indies 49 That all 
the other Aryan Vernaculars are variants of Hindi, caused 
by the influence of noo- Aryan communities. 188a Switrr in 
Trans. Phil. See. X09 Parent Arian had already developed 
a perfectly definite word-order. Ibid. 111 The original 
Arian (not 4 Aryan *) forms. 

B. sb. A member of the Aryan family ; one be- 
longing to, or descended from, the ancient people 
who spoke the parent Aryan language. 

xSgx Edits. Rev. 398 Times when neither Greece nor India 
were peopled by Ariaas. s*6s Max MOllk* Sc. Lang. (1873) 
I. vi. 973 The state of civilisation attained by the Aryans 
before they left their common home. 1870 Emu Ron Sec. 
4 Smtit. vU. 137 The days are ever divine as to the first Aryans. 
1878 Cost mod. Langs. E. Indies 13 The Aryans advanced 


or Ariya; the wider application rests partly on the infer- 
ence that tiw name probably belonged m pre-historic time* 
to the whole family, while this still constituted an athnic 


1878 Cost Mod 1 Langs. E. Indies 13 The Aryans advanced 
down the basins of the Indus and the Ganges. s88a Swear 
Trans. Phil. Sec. 1x4 The primitive Arums. 


North. s^S atirira (alavui), 4^9 alia, »!*•, 4-7 ala: 
4- m Midi. 5-4 alnrp, Ityriio, 3-6 alab* 4-4 
•J*. <4-5 o«\ Smth 4 - 3 * 0 % J-4 M-, 

2- a a. {A worp-dowu farm of alls*. OE. ml-swd 
‘wholly so, quite to, just so/ which in its ska* 
pla demonstrative use remains dissyllabic (see 
Also), but as a relative and antecedent has been 
phonetically weakened through alstvd, Also, alse, 
a/s, as, and alswd, alswo, also, alse, ate, as, to (sec). 
This phonetic weakening, in each of its successive 
stages, began with the relative sense, whence it ex* 
tended to the other senses : even the weak demon* 
strative was reduced in north, dial, tb als, bat 
remains also ia standard Eng. The correlation 
in ‘the colour is as bright as gold,' where the 
first as is demonstrative or antecedent, and the 
second relative, 'in that degree bright, ia which. 
degree gold (is bright)/ was originally expressed 
by jo— re, OE. *swi beorht swa gold'; but the 
antecedent or principal form wai also strengthened’ 
by all, ' alt swd beorht swi gold'; constructions 
which long survived in the sonth, as ‘so briht 
*6 (se) gold,* and ‘al t& (alse) briht *5 (se) gold.' 
The prefixed oil, though originally emphatic (— 
altogether, quite , even), toon lost its force, and 
al-swd, also came to imply no more than the 
simple swd, so. Hence, by uoo (in the north) 
alswa had begun to appear in the subordinate 
clause likewise, 1 alswa brihht alswa gold,' a con** 


t alswa gold,* a con** 


Anfmaise (e ri&ndiz, a-ri&n-), v. [f. prec.+ 
-1ZX.J To make characteristically Aryan. Hence 
Aryanixod ppl. a., made Aryan in language though 
not of Arvan race, as is the case with some East 
Indian tribes or peoples. 

(858 Whitney Orient. Stud. II. 7 Thus all India .. was 
thoroughly Aryaaiaed. x8So K. Johnston Lend. Gemg. 313T0 
the aryaamA groups belong the Bengali and the Assamese. 

Ary^t, aryht, Aryse. obs. ff. Auioht, Arisi. 
Aryolo, variant of Ariolb, Obs., a soothsayer. 
AryatO, var. Ariht, Obs., arising ; obs. f. Auras. 
Aiytsao- (centra), comb, form of next. 

1849 51 Todd Cy cl. A not. I Pkys. IV. 1493/a The aryteno- 
epifflottic portion of the vocal tube, «88s Alivarr Cat 099 
THb aryteoo-epulottidean folds. 

Axjrtestoid (seritfnoid), a. and sb. Pkys. Alio 
arytenoid, [ad. mod.L. arytsmoides, ad. Gr. 
dpvroivo-ctbfr, f. Apbraur a funnel, pitcher + -41817V 
-shaped.] 

A. ad/. Funnel-shaped, pitcher-shaped : applied 
spec, to two pyramidal cartilages of the larynx 
which regulate the action of the vocal chords, and 
to parts connected with them. 

17*7-51 Chamhku Cycl,, Hie aryuenoideus fuHwcle] has 
its head in one arytenoid cartilage, and its tail in the other. 
1836 Todd ( 'ycl. A mat. 4 /'Ays. 1 . 345/a The arytanoid Umwm. 
187a Huxley /'Ays. vii, 180 Perched side by tide upon the 
upper edge of the back part of the cricoid cartilage are. . the 
arytenoid cartilages. 

B. sb. [sc cartilage, muscle.] 

[rift Ray Creation 11. <1701) 339 The cartilages called 
A rytenmuUs. ] 1849-5* Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Thys. IV. <493/* 
Arytenoids locked to each other, .by a cartilage. 

AryUaoAdml (OMitfboi d&l), a. Pkys. [f. preo, 
4 -alL] Belonging to the arytenoid cartilages, 
etc. 

Stet Comm Die. Threat 50 These arytenoidml movements 
con do beautiftilly demonstrated by meant of the laryngo- 

X (We, fkt, m\ adv. (conf and rsl. pron.) 
Forms : 1-3 allow i, al-owfi, (WS. i-a ealsrwfi). 


struction soon generally adopted, though almost 
always with the relative in a phonetically weaker 
form than the antecedent, e.g. ' alswa briht alse 
gold, also briht alse gold, alse bri)t ase gold, als 
briebt as gold,' but finally with both correlatives 
worn down, * as bright as gold.’ Alse, sue, as 
was even substituted as the relative, when the 
original swd, so remained as the antecedent, whence 
the mod. ‘not so bright as gold/-OE. nfi swd beorht 
swd gold, 1 3th c. southern Eng. 4 nowht so briht si 
{se) gold,’ and 4 nowht so briht alse {ase) gold.* 
With the wearing down of also to as, cf. mod. 
Ger. also, alt , in *aUo bald als er kam* *■ ME. ' all- 
so tone als he com/ mod. *as soon as he came.' 
With many common adjectives and adverbs as 
{als, etc.) was formerly written in combination, 
especially in idiomatic constructions, e.g. asmuch, 
aswsll, asfaste, assoon, astits ; relics of this survive 
in forasmuch, inasmuch, whereas!] 

1 he uses of or are here considered, A. in the main 
sentence, B. in the subordinate sentence, C. id 
phrases. At the end of B. are some phraseological 
combinations originating in ellipsis. 

A In a main sentence, as Antecedent or De- 
monstrative Adverb. 

1 1 - With so in the relative clause. Obs. 

As {alswa, also, alse , als, ass) ... so {swa, so, se). 
fL Of quantity or degree: In that degree, to 
such extent ... (in or to which) . . . Obs. 

a xom £mic Horn, in Thorp* Ann/. 61 Seo beorhtnya 
is nlsvf eald ivA )*ot ffr. nm Lamb. Horn. 157 Also 
race sa he waldo. IMS Lav. 9968 Al swa long* swa be 
woreld stondeft. c sjoo AT. Alia. 395 Al so ofte to he wolde. 
ftjlo SirFerumb. 03*9 Am loede so he. .mi)te: toys men 
cried* he them, tggg Lahol. P. PL C. vnu 13s A court aa 


deer so b* soon*. 1490 Mvoc 394 penne schale behueboode 
als blyue Tech* ft proehe on Tys wyue. 1530 Dice Piny 
(1850) 13 Not always aa well so { would wish. 

1 2 . Of quality or manner : In that way, in such 
wise . . . (m which) . . . Obs. 

c tty* Lamb. Mom. *5 Al swa he doff awn J»e swlca. Ibid. 
>S9 Alswa se he sunne drach up bene deu. c xaoo Ouin 
JJed. 981 And nil nil swa m Godaa Lamb . . aflihte. 

II. With as also in the relative clause : 

As {alswa, also, also, alse, als, ase, as) ...as 
{alswa, etc.). 

3 . Of quantity : In that degree ; to that extent 
. . . (in or to which) . . . Expressing the Compara- 
tive of Equality : as good as gold ; as wise as fair ; 
as strong as ever ; as soon as you can; and in in- 
numerable proverbial similes, as black as jet, as 
brave as a lion, etc. 

r 1x75 Cott. Hem. *39 Aim long* aim lefede ft . . alae 
longe oa ic lefia. e un llnli Meid 5 Syon (is] am muchet 
on engUoche loodene ase heb sih&# a two Cursor M. 
893 Als fast als b<u had don |mt sinne. Ibid. 7596 par he 
stod als still os stake, c 13x4 Guy H'arw. 87 Abo litel als 
he may. c 1305 E. E. AUit. P. B. 984 Al-so salt aa anl 
se. e sgsg Ceenr dm L. 9504 Alsoo fast* As quarrel off the 
arweblost. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. tv. 195 Als lodge as own 
lyf lastoth. ctJA Chaucbr Pro/. 987 Al so ftn* was his 
here ns is a rake. *1400 Amodmee xll, Als gay Als any 


erilche man. ruag Wvntoun Cnm. viil 165 Aim frely 
as boftim. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 V. (1868)63 Also tick ns 
she was. too Smrum Mem. in Maskell Men. Rit. II. 995 


she was. sgge Smrum Men. in Maskell Men. Rit. II. 995 
Alee often ns thei be. .required. xgSg Stusoes Anat.Abua 
tL to Aa round as n balL sRSS A. Kino Conistud Ceded. 
its Als far as appertains to y ! office. s6o8 Aomin Neat 
Nbm. sx He was as dead as a doors nay le. 1701 W.Wontm 
Hitt. Renee Ales. UL 504 He was oa covetous as cruel, lyes 
Stukle S/ect. N o. 1 55 p 5 Aa busy aa possiblw xS^MacaulaV 
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AS. 


Hist. Eng. I. %j$ He used it, as far m he dand. bSmBlac ft 
Hacked tf D. ixvi, He wee w mud u a hatter about her. 
t 4 . Of quality: In that very way, in each wi»e 
... (in which) . . . Obs. 

ctvt%Lamb. Horn. 753 He hie sunned trodeo . . alswa alia 
he heom hauefl idon. c iqv After, R. 36 And eft biginneS 
..also, am er. 1340 Ayenb. 137 Alsu o mm xope xnilde 
berebee obre. aUuo he bUm«) bin aelve. 

IxjL With relative clame wanting. 

5 . In qualification* of degree (cf. 3 ) the relative 
clause may be clliptic&lly absent, especially where 
it expresses: a. 'as that or those just mentioned.* 
Here, as in the principal sentence may be rendered 
by equally . 

c 13S6 Chaucer Kntt, T. 339 And he loved him as tendurly 
agayn. c 1400 Destr. Trey rx.4125 Kyng Sapmon. . With als- 
mony abill shippes auntrid hym seluyn. im Barclay ShyP 
qfFolys (1874) II. 8t Thoughe he be good, yet other ar al* 
bad. iui turner Herbal (1568) no Galena sayeth that 
cltnopodium is hote and dry in the thyrde degre, but our 
clinopodium is not al so hole. 1711 Stickle Sped, No. 113 
p 4 Chance has. .thrown me very often in her way. and she 
as often has directed a Discourse to me. Mod, * Come for* 
ward.' 'Thank you ! 1 hear quite as well where 1 am/ 
b. 4 os not,* ' as the opposite courae,' 4 as any- 
thing else * ; e.g. in as lief, as soon (as not). As 
good, as well : see C. phrases. 

*779 Sheridan Rivals v. its, l*d as Have let it alone. 

0. 'as can be imagined,' 'as may be,* *as pos- 
sible,* cf. L. ouam in quant maximum , etc. Ksp. 
in Ao-pabt, An hook, As-titb, Alswithe, q.v. 

B. In a subordinate sentence, os a Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverb, introducing a clause which ex- 
presses 1 . 11 . the tnode (manner and degree), whence 
also III. the time, place , IV. reason, V. purpose, 
result, of the principal sentence ; passing into VI. 
a relative pronoun, a relative particle, VlF. a merely 
subordinating conjunction, and VIII. a limiting or 
restrictive particle. 

I. Of quantity or degree. (Preceded by adjective 
or adverb.) 

1. With antecedent as {alswa, alswo, also, also , 
als, etc.) : ... in which degree, to what extent. 
Expressing with antecedent as, the Comparative of 
Equality . 

(See A 11 . 3, all the quotations for which also illustrate this.] 
b. Expressing a comparison with a hypothetical 
fact or state expressed by the subjunctive : As if, 
as though. (Cf. 9.) arch 
* 3 * Maundev., As wel ms thai liad lien of the some Con. 
tree, s 399 Langl. Rich. Retie less in. 46 Than no cometh 
b«r a congioun . . As not of his nolle as he he nest made. 
cs$go Mas Lowe Jew Malta 1. i. 39 Will serve as well as l 
were present there. >799 Southey Joan qfA rc v. 323 As 
certain of success As he nad made a league with Victory. 

2. With antecedent so { swa, swo) in the same 
sense as 1 . 

a. esp. in negative sentences. 

€ turn Ureisutt in Cott. Horn . 187 Hwi ne fele ich he in mi 
breostes swo swote ase fm art. 13S6 Maundev. ix. 207 The 
cytee is not now *0 gret. as it was wont to be. 1999 Shake. 
John v. v. ai The day shall not be vp so aoonc as I. stiS 
Scott Rob Roy, You have never so much as answered me. 
1*49 Macaulay Hist, I. i. 10 No country suffered so much 
. . us England. 

b. in certain affirmative sentences. (See So.) 

Tram ley Myst. 37 A child so lufand os thou art. 
1994 Shake. Rich. Ill, 11. L 63 Looke 1 so pole, Lord Dorset, 
os the rcstT 1605 — Mad*. 1. ii. 43 So well thy words be- 
come thee, as thy wounds. 1890 Locke Hum. Und., I shall 


be pardoned for calling it by so harsh a name as mildness. 
17411 Richardson Pamela 111 . 8a To think 1 should act so 


J f + 4 . After the comparative degree* Than. Ok r. 
tsc. in dialects. (Cf. Ger. so . . . als, baser als, L. 

J am . . . quam, plus ouam.) 

■ life Pastm Lett. 363 1 . 534, 1 hadde never more neede , . 
Ml I have at this tyme. 1913 Douolas ASneu 11. xii. <xL) 
no Quhat mair hard mischance .. Apperit to me os that? 
tflSg Lu. Bkeners From. 1 . ccti. 038 They coude do no 
batter . . as to make to their capitayne sir Eustace Damlreti- 
•port. 1966 Mmrr. Wit + WiuL (18461 e», 1 had rather 
Mue your rome as your componie. itjg usquhabt Robe* 
bale 11. xxxii. (D.), 1 . . never made better cheer in my life as 
then. 1804 Scott Si, Return's it (D.), 1 rather like him as 
otherwise. 

II. Of quality or manner. (Preceded by a verb.) 

* With antecedent expressed. 

to. With antecedent as {alsitta, alsa, also, also, I 
als, etc.) : ... in which way, in the way that. Obs. 
(See A 11 . 4 ; the quotations for which also illustrate this.] 
0 . With antecedent so {swa, swo), or an equiva- 
lent phrase containing such, same : ... in the manner 
that . . . arch. {So is now usually omitted : see 8.) 
See so ... as . . . of result, infra V. 
iaog Lav. 6733 And swa he her agon ase be o8er haifde 
idon. sj0$ Gowaa Coif. 111 . 117 fco as I shall rehercen The 
tides oft he yere divenen. 1980 Lyly Euphues (16367 H iv, 
God will so blease you, as . . your hearts can wish. s6is 
Bible den. xviii. 5 So doe, as thou hast said. Mod. The 
committee was not so constituted as he hnd expected. 

7 . With the clauses transposed for emphasis; as 
. . . so: a. In what manner ... (in that manner) ; 
in the way that ... 

138a Wyclif Pm. cii. 15 As the flour of the fold so he shal 
floure out. c 1400 Liber Coco rum 38 As 1 tolde byfore, so 
have hou cele. 1611 Bible Isa. xxiv. alt shall be as with 
the people, so with ihevriest, as with the seruani, so with his 
master, etc. 1814 R. Tailor Hop hath lost Pearl in Dodsl. 
O. P. (1780) VI. 400 As she brews so let her bake. 1697 
Drydrn Virg. Georg, iv. 49 As the Cold Congeals into a 
Lump the liquid Gold ; So 'lis again dissolv’d by Summer's 
lleat. i860 Trench Serm. Westm. Ab, xi. 1 17 As our speech 
is. so we are. 

1 b. In proportion or degree as . . . 

1941 Elyot Image Govt. 8 As they excelled In abhomina- 
cion, so preferred he theim. 

O. Even as, just as ; both . . . and, equally . . . and. 
Lnt. cum . . . turn. arch. 

160a Fulbeckk Pandectes 69 A thing as ancient, so ne- 
cessaric. 1607 Sc hoi. Disc. agst. Antichr. l i. a8 Shee hath 
an kewayld, so also renounced her former countrey. 1639 
Naunton Fragtu. Reg. aoo in Phantx <1707) 1 , As he was a 
great soldier, so was he of suitable magnanimity. 1713 
Durham Phys. Theol. iv.x.(i95a) 173 As they are the most 
pernicious of birds so are they the most rare. 1837 Sim 
W. Hamilton Metabh. xxviii. <1870) 11 . 173 As some philo- 
sophers have denied to vision all perception of extension . . 
so others have equally refused this perception to touch. 

* * With antecedent not expressed, 

8. — with antecedent so omitted : a. ... in the 
manner or way that . . . As you were l (in Drill) : 

4 Return to the position in which you were before l* 
As it stands : taken or considered as it now is. 

rii79 Lamb. Horn. 17 Heore uuel . . |m a^est to . . wiftstewen 
xif Jm miht al swa hit is nu la^e a londe. c 1x90 Gen. A Ex. aaia 
losepes men Cor quiles deden Al-so losep hem adde beden. 
a 1300 Haveloh 306 Shal it nouht hen als sho thenkes, Hope 
maketh fol man ofte blenkes. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. Prol. 


maketh Tot man one blenkes. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 
lao To tilie and trauaile as trewe lyf askcjx 1939 Cover- 
dale Ezra vL 9 There shalbe geuen them daylie as is 
acordinge. 1611 Bible John xv. 1a That ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you. xtfag Markham SouldiePs 
Accid. ai To reduce any of these words of direction to the 
same order or station in which the Souldier stood before . . 
you shall say . . As you were. t8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. ( x8i6j I. xiil 103 An Englishman . . thought he might in- 
sult Scotchmen as he pleased. 183a Carlyle Rem in. (1881) 
1 . 1< Let me write my books an he built his houses. 1869 
— Fredk. Gt. VI. (1873) 39 General amicable As-you-werc 
between Austria ana Bavaria. s88a Times 3 July xi The 
oath, as it stands, is and ought to be a religious test. 

b. To the same extent as, in so far as ; in pro- 
portion os ; according as ; just as, even as. 


barbarously as 1 did. t8. . Macaulay Essays IV. 146 In a 
world so full of temptation an this, a 1890 Lonck. So long as 
you are innocont fear nothing, >899 Tennyson Maud 1. xix. 
u, When did a morning shine So rich in atonement as this? 

3. With antecedent as (jo) suppressed : 
a. Giving emphasis or absoluteness to the at- 
tribute or qualification. 

c i aoo Trin. Coll. Horn., Fair alse mone, icoren alse suite. 
138a Wyclif Sour Sol. vi. xo Kaire as the moone, chosen 
as the sunne, ferful as of lentes shehrun ordeyned. 1990 
Shaks. Midi. N. 1. i. 144 Momentarie as a sound : Swift 
as a shadow, short as any dreame, Briefe as the lightening. 
1998 Spenser F, Q. i. iii. 5 Soone as the royall virgin he did 
spy. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 138 Soon as they forth were 
come. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 . 341 My good Lady., 
mode me proud as proud can be. 1839 Crabbk Par. Reg. 
1. s88 His favourite Lucy should be rich as fair. Mod. 
Quick as thought, Roger seised the oar. 

D. esp. In parenthetical clauses forming on exten- 
sion of the subject or predicate^ the antecedent {so, 
as) formerly present is now omitted, and the rela- 
tive has acquired somewhat of a concessive force 
■^Though, however. 

U97 ILulouc. 47 To brynge vs, so fre as we b«b» in to fyl 
Rentage, e 1300 in Wright Pop. Sc. 137 And )ut as gret as 
urthe and as lute as heo is, Tner nis bote, etc. im Langl. 
P. PL C. xtv. 185 So wis as how act hotde. .so wide as bow 
regnest. sflra Hbylin Cosmogr. iil (1673) 114/1 As Pet. 
Riunas (as great a Clerk as he was), .hath most vainly told 
us. 1841 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 37, 1 took leave of . . Ant- 
werp, as lata as it was, embarking rar Brussels, im Swift 
Wood. Wonders Wks. 1759 IL 11. 9a The world, as cen- 
sorious as it h, hath been so kind, etc. 174a Richardson 
Pamela HI. 45 Bad as his Actions were, .would there not 
have been, etc. ? 1835 Crabbe Par. Rig . l 534 Fair as she 
is, 1 would my widow take. 


x8yo R. Coke Disc . Trade 3a Since the Rents of Land are 
valuable, as the T rade of the place Is. 1710 Berkeley Prit / c . 
Hum. Ktunvl. 1. f x Which, as they are pleasing or disagree- 
able, excite the passions o. love, hatred, etc. 1791 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 165 P3 Our state may indeail be more or less 
imbittered, as our duration may be more or less contracted. 
1837 Sir W. Hamilton Mdaph. xxxviii, (1870) II. 374 It is 
blasphemy to say that God only is as we are able to think 
Him to be. 

o. In the phrases accordingly) as, in proportion 
as, and the like. 

[See instances under According, etc.] 

d. In antithetical or parallel clauses, introducing 
a known circumstance with which a hypothesis is 
contrasted, or beside which a new circumstance is 
placed : as on the other hand ; even as ; where- 
as; whilst. 

igas Ld. Brrnrrs Froiss, I. cl^xvi 0*3 If kyng Johan had 
ben in Fraunce, as he WR4 in Bngtamle {& e. instead of be- 
ing, as was the (act, in England], nerd urvt not haue done as 
he oyd. x6oe Shaks. Ham. v* ii. 34/Had I but time, (as this 
fell sergeant, death, Is stock'd in His Arrest). 1719 Burnet 
Own Time IL a The King's own religion was suspected, as 
his brother’s was declared. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
(1869^ xvi. 71 It has its prejudices, to be sure, on which of us 
has not? Mod. If I had been present, as I was not, 1 should 
1 have asked an explanation. 


e. As alto Introduces on additional circumstance : 
Also in the Mine Way> and likewise, and ... at wel). 

1703 Smkaton Edystono L|ij» To carry her a rope to 
the landing-place, as also one to the . . racks on each side. 

9. Introducing a supposition, expressed by the 
subjunctive mow!: As if, os though, arch. {Cl. 1 b.) 

xsjg O, E. Chrotu, Uuard |ra sunne suite als it uuare thre 
nihtald mone. a sego Owl 4 Might. 146 To-svolle . . Also ho 
hadde one frogge i-evolje. a >300 Haveloh 308 Starindc als 
he were wod. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr, Sowle 11. xlv. 51 Somme 
hadden longs hoked clawet, lyke es they had Sen lyons. 
1993 Shako, a Hen. *7,i. i. 203 Vndeinigall, as all had never 
bin. 1871 Milton P. a. iv. 447 . 1 heara the wrack As earth 
and sky would mingle. 1681 Dryden Abe. 4 A chit. 848 It 
looks as Heav’n our Ruin had design’d, ilea Coleridge 
Wallenstein u v, He looks as he had seen a ghost, 
b. If and though are now commonly expressed. 

a ijoo Cursor M. 7690 Als Hof his wi|>erwm he war. 
sgaj Fitxkkrb. Surv. xi. (1530) xy As and a lords haue a 
manour. 1570 Spenser Sheph. Cal. J an. 18 As if my yeare 
were vast, and woxen old. 179s Southey Joan of Are 1 381 
Wks. 1 . 14 As though by tome divinity possess'd. 1887 
Carlyle Remin. (1681) 11 . 18 , 1 was banished solitary as if 
to the bottom of a cave. 

o. esp. in As it were : as if it were so, if one might 
so put it, in some sort : a parenthetic phrase used 
to indicate that a word or statement is perhaps 
not formally exact thoughpraclically right. 

C1388 Chaucer A onne Pr. T. a6 She was as it were a 
manor deye. 1399 Langl. P. PL C. ix. aa Ich wolde a-xaye 
som tyme for solas, as hit were, iggx Elyot Gov. (1834' ai 1 
It draweth a man as it were by violence. 1979 E. K. in 
Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Mur. xi Gloss., The messenger, and as 
it were, the forerunner of springe. x8ga K. Walker Epic- 
tetus' Mon (1737 ix xii. You’re as it were the Actor of a Play. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 32 P 1 She has thought fit, aa it were, 
to mock herself. 1881 Buchanan Goti a Man 1 . 194 She 
took him at once, as it were, into her confidence. 

10. With the subordinate clause abbreviated : In 
the same way as, as if, as it were. 

c sooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxvi. 55 Eall-swd to )>erffe )e syuS 
cumene. 138a Wyclif ibid, as Ax to a theef )ee han son 
out. 1998 ipknser F. Q. l L x His angry steede did dude 
his foining bitt, As much disdayning to tne curbe to yield, 
xfixs Bible Heb. xii. 7 God deafeth with you as with souncs. 
1683 Gerbier Counsel C tf b, ' 1 ’he Horse .. is as to seek. 
1783 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mas. (6. 97 One of them las 
wounded) fell down. 1817 Byron Mau/red 1. ii. 15, 1 . . Be- 
hold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs, a s8ax Keats To 
England, To sit upon an Ain as on a throne. 1899 Tfnnyson 
Entd axo His . . hand Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him. 

+ b. With numbers ~ About, as it were, Gr. ws, 
bnrsl, OE. swylce, Goth, swe, Obs. 

138a Wyclif John vi. xy Whanne (tci hadden rowid ns 
fyue and twenty furlongM or (iritty. 19a) Ld. Bkrners 
Froiss. 1 . xliv. 59 They were u great nonibre as a xl. M. men, 

11. With subordinate clause reduced to its subject 
or object : a. After the manner of, in the likeness 
of, the same as, like. 

cMoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 109 Urc helcnde aros alse sunne. 
c xaao Leg. St. Kath, 1361 pe Reiser kaste his heaued ns 
wod mon. c >400 Destr. Trov 1. 178 Alse sede in be season 
sowe it on erthe. 1990 Spknher F. Q. i. i. 29 And often 
knockt his brest, as one that did repent. s6xx Bible Gen. 
iil 5 Yee shall hce as Gods, knowing good and euill. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 559 To the .. ignorant populace 
the law of nations and the risk of bringing on their country 
the just vengeance of all Europe were aa nothing. 1876 



> 9*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. v. 4 Her sonne, who was as the 
next heire male. 174a Middleton Cicero I. iv. 303 Assisted 
by Pompey as augur. iSso Scott Lady 0 / L. 111. vii. He as 
truth received What of his birth the crowd believed. 1837 
Sir W. Hamilton Metaph . xxvi. (1870) II. 139 The fact is 
assumed as an hypothesis; the hypothesis explained as a 
fact. 1848 Rurkin Mod. Pqint.ix 8 «) l.i. 1. i. 6 The lesson 
which men receive as individuals, they do not learn as na- 
tions. 1875 Higoinxon Hist. V. S. xvi. 151 This design was 
afterwards used as a flag. 

' O. Introducing a complcmental nominative or ob- 
jective after such verbs as seem, appear, pass , rank', 
view, regard, represent, treat, acknowledge , know, 
consider, accept, etc. : see these words. 

1807 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. X45 Regarded As the most Noble 
Coarse. 1711 Addison Spri t. No. o p x He was saluted as a 
Brother, r 1740 Fielding Ess. Convers. ad init., Mau is 
generally represented as an animal formed for .. society. 
174a Richardson Pamela III. 76 Might have imputed to 
me as Arrogance, or Revenge. 180s Scott Minstr. Sc. Herd. 
1 . 8 He whom all civilized nations now acknowledge ax the 
Father of Poetry. 1837 Macaulay Bacon, Ess. (18541 1 - 34®/* 
In what we consider as his weakness. 1878 Green Short 
Hist. x. 1 4 (1881) 787 Who still looked on themselves is 
mere settlers, .and who regarded the name of 4 Irishman * as 
an insult 

12. Aa who : a. Like one who, as if one. arch. 

101-6 Robinson tr. Mords Utopia 35 As who should tai 
it were a very daungerous matter, a tin Austin Cartwright 
9 Walkt before me, and be thou vprignt, and 1 will make my 
couenant between® me and thee. As who say, one condi- 
tion . . of the couenant in our vpright and good profession. 
sga6 Holland Sue ton. Annot. 14 His courteous callage and 
aflabilitie : as who was rcadie to accept of petitions and 
requests. -1848 Dickens Dombey sir The Manager inclined 
his head, and showed his teeth, as who should say . . Is that 
the case? 

t b. As being he who. So, as which, etc. Obs. 

*874 tr* Marlorais Apocalips 9 So consequently before 
Christ, as who sitteth by God the father, sgttg Golding 
Cabin on Dent. cxcvL xbxq Let vs call vppon him, as which 
is the chiefs sacrifice that hee requiretn at our haitdes. 
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JUd. till A vwfe notable point, as whereof wee may 
gather vene good and profitable doctrine. 

U. Introducing a clause not dependent on the 
predicate of the principal sentence, but referring 
elliptically to some other word or part, or paren- 
thetically to the statement itself contemplated in 
regard to its truth, authority, universality, etc. As 
a rule \ to state the general rule disregarding 
exceptions ; generally, in the great majority of 
cases. As usual : as is or was usually the case. 

e 1179 Lamb. Horn. 17 A 1 swa 1 c er wide, jtf eni mon ton- 
ward enste isunejede, etc. c law After. R. >66 Nu, as ich 
aigge, dcorewuroe healewi iSisse bruchelc uetles, etc. 
r*4«o AfoL Loll, ay He do)> ai )k> J>ingis j»at pleaun God, oe 
Himself set)*. 1413 Lvno. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxiv. 99 His skryp 
and burdon, whiche, m he seyth, he ne left neuer. 171s Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 3 F3 This project, as 1 have since heard, is 
postponed 'till the Summer Season. 1711 Stkki.k ibid. No. 
>04 P| The Model . . was, as I take it, first imported from 
Fran*. *794 Hums Hist . Eng. < i8ta) 1 . viiL 409 This war 
was, as usual, no less feeble in its operations, than . .frivolous 
in its cause and object. 188s Jkbsopf In 1 gih Cent. Nov. 

? 35 The masses in towns are, as a rale, destitute of faith 
n the unseen. 

14 . Introducing a clause used to attest a state- 
ment or to adjure any one by his faith, hopes, or 
fears 1 In such a manner as befits the prayer, wish 
{obs.), anticipation, belief, profession that . . . 

fijM Chaucer Sqrs. T. 461 If it lay in my might, 1 wold 
amenden it . . AU wisly help me grete God ofkynde. £1435 
Torr. Portugal 1446 Sir lorent said, 'as God me spede, 
We wille finite sc that ffede/ Ibid. 0504 Damyscllc, also 
muste 1 the | c as may I prosper !], Sylver and asure beryth 
he. 1993 S11 a ks. Rich. II, 111. iii. 1 19 This sweares he, os he 
is a Prince, is iust, And as I am a Gentleman, 1 credit him. 
1793 Southey Joan 0/ Arc 1. 439 Wks. 1 . >3 Think well of 
this; As you are human, as you hope to live In peace. 
1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 78 Admonished to speak 
with reverence of their oppressor . . u they would answer it 
at their peril. 

+ 16 . In exclamatory sentences or clauses : The 
manner in which . . . , in what manner, how. Obs. 
exc. in dialects ; replaced by how. 

c M30 After. R. 6a Loue rd Crist, use men wolden steken 
veste eucrich hurl. 1366 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 103 
Which, as it was keapt, the ishew will witnesse. 1816 Scott 
Ant iy. xxvi, 1 But see as our gudeinither’s hands and lips are 
ganging.* 

III. Of time and place. 

16 . At or during the time that ; when, while ; at 
any time that, whenever. Introducing a contem- 
poraneous event or action. {As when rarely takes 
the place of simple as.) 

c zsao UreisHH in Lamb. Horn. 189 He strnhte for)> his 
riht earns ase [hel stode o rode. 1097 R. Glouc. 283 As |>yM 
kyng Edgar an honteh ywend was. Alone he com frnm ys 
men. c >380 Wvclip fVychet 8 The material bread that he 
had in hys handes as when he sayde {Hoc est corpus uteum ) 1 
1483 Caxton G. do la Tour F iiij. But as his wrath is gone 
•he may wel sliewe to hym y», etc. 1396 Spenser F. Q. i. L 
90 And all the way he prayed as he went. >697 Drydkn 
Virg. Georg, in. 599 They wander, grazing as they go. 174a 
Richardson Pamela Ilf. 88 One Hay, as she and I sat to- 
gether. Mod. The thought occurred to me as I was watch- 
Nig the procession. 

17 . At the place that, in which, where. Obs. exc. 
as in last quotation, where it passes into prec. sense. 

1097 R. Glouc. 555 Bituene Seint Oswalde’s )at, and |»e 
Norp jat iwis. Is a long wul inou, as pe ahhode’s orchard is. 
c 1305 St. Andrew 16 in E. E. P. (18621 98 Wende to patraa 
To pc cite . . as seint andreu was. c 14*0 Chrott. Vilod. 390 
pen went |rey hederward as bis t rest re lay. [1711 Stkklk 
Sped. No. a Fa He has his Periwig powdered at the Bar- 
ber's as you go into the Rose. Cf. It is right in front of you 
as you cross London Bridge.] 

IV. Of reason. 

18 . In conformity with, or in consideration of, 
the fact that ; it being the case that ; inasmuch as ; 
since. 

a >400 Cot/. Myst. a8t Lete me fro this deth fle, As I dede 
nevyr no trespace. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. aoa As no Peer 
is bound to swear . . it follows . . t'oflirm it is no perj'ry. 
1786 Golds*. Vic. W. i, My eldest sou . . was bred at Ox- 
ford, as I intended him for one of the learned professions. 
Mod. As you are not ready, we must go without you. He 
may have one, as he is a friend. 

b. Also with participial clause. 

163s Weever A ne. Fun. Mom. 794 He waa enforced to 
relume, ns destitute of those further succours. 1677 Moxon 
Meek. Exert. (1703) 903 Hie whole Work will be spoiled, os 
being smaller than the proposed Diameter. >699 Bentley 
That. Introd. 94 [He] is not handsom : as having a flat Nose. 

V. Of result, actual or intended. 

* With antecedent, so, such, that in the principal 
sentence . 

+ 19 . With finite verb. Obs. and replaced by that. 
a. So ... as ; in such manner, to such a degree . . . 
that. 

(14b Foxtekue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon. <1714) 93 The Com- 
mons ..he so poer, as they may not gyve anythyng of their 
own Goods. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. If. 11. 141 This so amazed 
our men . . me they forsook® their Commanders, and left 
them, sfiaa Sparrow Rationale (>66s) *45 A thing so plain 
as it needs no proof. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. vn. 007 , 1 
despised you .. to as nothing could be prouder. 1777 
Rosertson Hist. Amor. I. eoj Hit largest vessel was so 
clumsy end unfit for service, as constrained him to beer 
away for Hispaniola. 

fb. Such . • . as : of that kind . • . that. Obs. 
>478 Caxton Jason 03 The raynes of hit horse faylled . . in 


soehe wiat at ht tumbled, the hede under. <1333 Hasps- 
meld Divorce Hen. VI it 11878) 178 Such . . calamity . . as 
since Christ his birth it never suffered the like. >6e8 Feltham 
Resolves 1. x . Wks. 1677, 14 He that longs for Heaven with 
such impatience, ns he will kill himself. 1671 Milton 
Samson 350, I gained a son, And such a son as ail men 
hailed me nappy. 

o. The transition from the earlier as to that , was 
effected by the intermediate as that. arch. 

1399 Greene Atphonsus (1B61) 845 Hath god Mars such 
force . . As that he con. .0*87 Petty Pot.Arith. Pref. 11691) 
Aiij, The Price of Food so reasonable, as that Men refuse to 
have it cheaper. 1703 ir. Merrier" x Fmgm. PoL £ Hist. 1 . 31 
The power . . placed in the hands of a chief, in such a way 
as that the principle of unity in the government will be ap- 
preciated. a 1868 J. Grote Exam. Util. Pkitos. 36a In such 
a manner as that t|ie thought of Him is, etc 
20 . With infinitive of result or purpose. (Still 
in use.) Formerly that also occurred as antecedent 
instead of such : cf. 34. 

f 1590 Marlowe Faustus xiii. n Do us that favour, as to 
let us see that peerless dame. 1680 H. More Antid.Ath . 1. 
»i.<i7>a) 35 To hear themselves sous, .to cause RnArhitrarious 
Ablegution of the Spirits. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 1 Pa, 
I am not so vain as to think. s8s8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxvi. 
(1878) 347 Announced in a voice so loud, as to make all .. 
aware of the important communication. Mod. He so ac. 
quitted himself as to please everybody. Be so good as to 
come. 

** With antecedent so wanting, or cotyoined 
with as in the subordinate clause. 

+ 21 . With finite verb: With the result or pur- 
pose that. Obs. and replaced by so that . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 586 Adam was made of manes elde, 
Als he might him seluen welde. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
ai b, So a<t hee that holdcth by escuage, holdelh by homage, 
r 1390 Marlowe Faustus x.31 The bright shining of whose 
glorious acts Lightens the world with his rcHecling beams, 
As . . It grieves my soul 1 never saw the man. >6a8 Hobbes 
Thucydides (1899) iao He miscarried by unskilfulness so as 
the loss can no way he ascribed to cowardice. 1797 Down- 
ing Disord. Homed Cattle 118 The joints will bend so as 
the dees or horny part . . can be inclosed in the hand. 

+ b. The transition fi om so as to so that gave 
the intervening so as that. arch. 

1770-84 Cook Voy. (17901 III. 795 [They] had never been 
sufficiently examined, vo :»-* that an accurate judgement 
might be funned of their coasts. 

22 . With infinitive ot result or purpose. 

Mod. Put 011 your gloves, so as to be ready. 

VT. Introducing an attributive clause ; after the 
antecedents such , same, or their equivalents. 

23 . The adjective such (OK. swylc, sit^/c, Goth. 
nvii-leik) contains the adv. swd, so , and may be 
analyzed as 4 so-constituted *: like so , therefore, it 
is followed by as : see above, 1 9 b. b. Same was 
in OE. an adv. followed by swd. Hence, after such 
and same , as comes, through ellipsis, to act ab a 
relative pronoun * That, who, which. _ 

Rut same as usually expresses identity of kind, same that 
absolute identity, except in contracted sentences where 
same as is alone found : cf. * he uses the same books as 
you do/ 4 he usee the same books that you do/ 1 he uses the 
some books tu you/ 1 you and he use the same books/ 
cxxygLamb. Hem. 83 Ho nimefi al swuch hou I/.*, hue] 
alse ho her on uinL c xago Gen. * Ex. 4108 Alswilc als hem 
bihu[f]Uk bee. >340 Hamhoi.k Tr. Consc. 835 pan sal he 
on Jre same wys hethen wende . . right als he cam. 1348 
CompL Scot . 38 That samyn sound as thay beystis bed 
blauen. 1340 Coverdai.f. Krasm. Par. Rom. ix, Suche as 
growe out ol lcynde. i6xx Bible Transl. Pref. a Such a one 
as was the glory of the land of Israel. 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. xx8 F 3 Such a Passion as I have liad is never well 
cured. 1718 Hickes & Nelson Life Kettleweit App. 57 
This is about the same Number as was now. 1789 G. 
White Selbome xvii. (1853) 7a Such a severe stroke . . os put 
out one eye. 183a Carlyle Fern in. (s88i) 1 . 8 Never shall 
we again near such speech as that was. 1879 Lubbock Sci. 
Led. ii. 31 Bees like the same odours as we do. 

+ 24 . The antecedent such is also leplaced by 
that, those , or entirely omitted, leaving as an ordi- 
nary relative pronoun -That, who, which. Cf. 
Norse use of som. Obs. in standard English, but 
common dial, in England and the United States. 

c 1303 St. Edmund 995 in E. E. P. ( 186a) 77 Dnuijtes as me 
drawep in poudre. 1366 Maundkv. v. 36 The finite Soudan 
was Zarocon . . as was fadre to Sahaladyn. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 
3a Tho as were present. xga3 Ld. Burners broiis. II. Pref., 
The ymages as they used in olde tyme to erecte in worahyp. 
139a Shaks. Rom. 4 Juf. il i. 36 That kind of Fruite As 
Maides call Medlers. 1803 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. aaa 
To those as have no children. 1845 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 3a It is false that the marigold follows the sun, 
whereas the sun follows the marigold, as made the day be- 
fore him. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 70 That prodigious Size 
as we see in many Places, c 185a Lamplighter (1854) 9s 
It’s he as lives in tne great stone house. 

+ b. Extended to as that. Obs . Cf. as which , 1 2 b. 
1883 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1879-5 II. 140 If they had any 
thing as that remained on their part. 

U As (after such or that), frequently represents 
not merely the simple relative, but the relative with 
its governing preposition ; and then approaches the 
adverbial use in 0. 

1893 Mem. Count Teckefy l 16 A City of that Importance 
os [mof which] Cossovia was. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 11 
F 5 She should be clothed in such Silks as his Wastecoat waa 
medooC 

26 . In parenthetic clauses, affirming, explaining, 
or commenting on a word in the principal sentence. 


In parenthetic affirmations, e.g. ‘tool at I am/ 
that is more common than as. 

r sgAo Jmcke Jugeler (x8ro) #4 Like a foie as I am and a 
drunken knave. 1377 St. Ang Manueil 93 O hard and 
cursed case as It was. s8eo Shake. Lear iil yd. 33 Vo- 
merciful! lady, or you are, line none. *8of f emp. 1. IL 
346 , 1 haue vs’d thee 1 Filth as thou art) with humane cart. 
>714 Addison Sped. No. 368 F* He designs hU chasm, as 
you call it, for on Hole to creep out at. s8|g Lyttom 
Riertni xii, Crouch t wild beast as thou art I 

b. As frequently refers to the whole statement 
contemplated os a fact : — A thing or fact which. 

133a T. Hannabk in Kllis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. 1 1 , eue Yffio 
be y r that we shoulde warre with them (as God defended 
i8oe M. Edgeworth Moral l ales I. xiii. tqg (1816) He wee 
an Englishman, as they perceived by his accent. 

26. Introducing instances in exemplification or 
illustration of a general designation : Like and in- 
cluding, such as, of the kind of ; for instance, for 
example. 

Apparently an elliptical use of 93, 94 ; thus, ‘a beast of 
prey, as the lion or tiger's 4 a beast of prey, suck sa the 
lion or tiger is / where «< Is a relative pronoun, though in the 
ellipticafaentence, it sinks into a conjunction. 

1340 Hampolr Tr. Consc. 700 Many vuels, angers, and 
mescheefes Oft comes til man . . Als teuyr, dropsy, end 
launys. c 13B0 Wvclif Prelates iii. Wks. 1880. 60 Aprelat, 
as an nhott or a priour. c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. 49 Beestee 
that sltal plowc, As hors ana ox. rxuo Rhodes Bk. Nur- 
ture in Babers Bk. 68 And if your Mayster will haue any 
conceites after dinner, os appels, Nuts, or creame. 1793; 
Addison Italy a, 1 pluck'd abuue Five different Sorts . . es 
Wild-Tfme, Lauender, etc. 

27. From its relative or conjunctive force, as was 
added (rarely prefixed) to the demonstrative ad- 
verbs there, then, thither, thence, after, to make 
them conjunctive ; it was used for some time 
with the interrogatives where, when, whither, 
whence , after they were substituted fur the demon- 
stratives. When as is found in modem poets as 
an archaism ; the others are Obs. Cf. when that, 
after that ; and see Whereah, in which the local 
sense is now lost. 


IB97 R. Glouc. 369 per* as be bstayle was, an abbey he 
let rere. x«66 Maundkv. x. xi 8 The colveres retounten «)en 
where as thei hen norimlit. r 1388 Chaucer Merck. T. 138 
Wel nmy the sike man wmyle and wepc, Ther as ther is no 
wy f the nous to kepe. 1470-83 ( 1634) Malory A rtkur{iBi6) 
I. 80 Anon, after os Bolin was dead. Merlin took his sword. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fij, Thou . . shalt not go .. 
there as it pleeeth me not. igai Ld. BFRNKae From. 1 . Ivii. 
78 Can ye lede vs ther os they he 7 Ibid, ccxciv. 437 Re- 
toumed into Fraunce, thyder as they thought to haue 
some aduantage. c 1331 — Huon 438 Let the shyppe go 
whether as it wyll tyll it come to the porte where os thou 
shalte aryue. >338 Bale Thrt Laws 4 Where as is no 
lawe, can no good order be. rttto Marlowe Jew Malta 
v. ii, What boots it thee . . to he the Governor, when aa thy 
life shall lte at their Command 7 1880 Stanley Hist. Pkilex. 
< 170X) 969/9 The year following . . when os l'hilo . . accused 
Sophocles for having done contrary to I-aw. 1806 Scott 
Marm. 1. xxviii, When as the Palmer came iu hall. Nor lord 
nor knight was there more tall. 

VI. Introducing dependent sentences or clauses. 
28. Introducing a noun sentence, after say, 
know, think , etc. Sometimes expanded into as 
that. Obs. and replaced by that ; but still common 
in southern dialect speech, where often expanded 
to as how. (Connected with I V : cf. that Mi 4 the 
man that is coming,' * he says that he is coming.') 

. M ®3 Caxton G. de Ta Tour F iiij b, I saye not as ye ahalle 
be pryuely and alone one by other. 1378 Timmk Calvin on 
Gen. 331 It seemeth to be a very absurd reason that he giveth, 
as that the children of Abram could not be eaved. >689 
Tryal Bps. 55 Do you know My Lord Bishop of St. Asaph's 
handwriting 7 Not os I know of. «7*a Stkklk Sped. Ne, 
508 f6 That the Fop . . should say, as he would rather have 
sttch-a-one without a Groat, than tne with the Indies. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa 11811) IV. 959 Pray lei her know os 
that 1 will present her . . my Lancashire Seat* S771 Smol- 
lett Humph. Cl. 1 . 274, 1 believe as how your man deals 
with the devil. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xiii. (Hoppe) See- 
ing as how the captain had been hauling him over the cools, 
s'* Mas. Stowe Dred xL too, 1 don't know as you'll like 
the appearance of our place. 

+ 29. Formerly used to introduce an imperative 
sentence. Obs . 


f 1374 Chaucer Tr. t Cr. v. 599 * For love of God/ full 
pitousfy he seide, 'as go we scene the paleis of Crcseide.' 
c >388 — Miller’s T. 500 That hoote kultour in the chymence 
here. As lene it me : I haue ther-with to doone. 

+ 80 . Introducing contracted interrogative sen- 
tences: As how? (arch.) As whyt (illiterate.) 

*879 Tomson C atoms Serm. Tim. 16/x We shall see some- 
time now heretikes come to turne the groundes of oar faith 
wholy vpsidc downc. As how? If any denie that Jesus 
Christ is God everlasting, etc. 1838 Healey Epictetud Man. 
xxxi. 39 But I have yet no meanes to benefit my countrey I 
As how man 7 you cannot builde it a achoole, an Exchange, 
or a Bathe : what’s all that to the purpose? 174a Fielding 
J. Andrew* in. xii. (Mfitz.) If be could be Qiincd alone, she 
should be very willing for it : for because, ak why.. . he de- 
served it. z8oi Southey Thalaba tv. xv. Wks. IV. >45 He 
might awe the Elements, and make Myriads of Spirits serve 
him I .. But as how 7 By a league with Hell, a covenant that 
binds The soul to utter death! 


81 . Formerly prefixed to an infinitive clause, 
made the occasion of introducing a statement, 
where a participle (or gerund) is now used: e.g. 
‘Speaking of volcanos, I have seen Etna in full 
eruption. 



ASBSKFOS. 


' «xm;CiUNCu Trsylne v. 074 But ai to spelt* of love . . 1 
Uddea lord to whom 1 wadded wan. 

TJX Prefixed to prepositions snd adverbs. 

92 . The original sense is perhaps seen in such 
expressions as, as regards . as respects , as concerns, 
i. e. * so far as it concern?, ' 4 in the degree, manner, 
or case in which it concerns.' Cf. L . quod attinet ad '. 

st<o Macaulay Ranke, Ess. (1854/ II. 543/4 A* respects 
natural religion . . it in not easy to se« f etc. 1I67 Gd. Words 
Mar. ifio As regards the virtues that make it possible to live 
the life of a civ.JUed social being. 1871 r. Hall I' a 1 st 
Pkilot. 50 Nor is he more fortunate as relates to pro- 
nunciation. 

38 . With prepositions, as hss the general sense 
of as far as, so far as, and thus restricts or spec- 
ially defines the reference of the preposition ; e. g. 
as against, as between. As assent, as concerning, 
as for, as to, as touching (Fr. quant d), have all 
the sense of 1 as it regards, so far as it concerns, 
with respect or reference to.' In as in, as by, as 
after, and other obsolete combinations, as was al- 
most pleonastic. See these prepositions severally. 

a 1990 Cursor M. 6880, I that )ou shewe wijwuten lei An 
Juieiius moyae*. c 1375 Wycliv Autocrat 117 He ihal 
lie lyoun as to violence ; as a lyoun in his chouche as to 
trecherie. c sj86 Cmauirb Molibous p 189 And as touching 
thy frond**, thou schale considere which of hem beth most 
faithful, cu Hf Pkcuck Ropr. iv. vi. 455 Her bhunyng.. 
ntuste needis be had as fur vniust and vntrewe. 1535 
Covrebals • Mate. xL so As conccrnyuge other t hinges . . 
I haue committed them to youre mcMaungcrs. i6si Bisi.k 
a Cor* vitL t As touching things offered unco idols, we know. 
1748 H antlry Obsorv. Mam l i. 1 1 P 5 As to myself, I am 
not satisfied. 1857 Helm* Friends in C'. Ser. 1. 1. 18 My only 
doubt was as to the mode. s8g8 T. Hook OVA Gurney 1, 
l He] was questioned as to what efforts he had made to 
rescue his companion. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. 
June 6 The rights of laymen as against priests . . depend . . 
upon Judgment. Mod. As for you, Str, your father shall 

fh. Alter as for, a pronoun was formerly omitted, 
sgag Lo. Bkwnswb Frets * . 11. ccxlvi. [ccxlil] 756 As for 
these townes wyll neucr toume frenche, for they can nut lyue 
in their daunger. im Uimll Roister P. iv. iii. (Arbj 6e 
l*et him keepe him them still .. As for his labour hither he 


l<at him keepe him there still .. As for his labour hither he 
shall spend# in wait. sgM Cogan Haven Health { 1636) eo6 
As for herbs and fruits, especially raw, at all times are to be 
raAised. 

94 . With adverbs and advb. phrases, a. Of time : 
as then, as now, as to-day, as three years ago, where 
as has a restrictive lorce. Still common dialect- 
ally: but literary English retains only as yet* up 
t6 this time, hitherto. 


KB07 R. Glouc. 346 pt> hys lyf was ney ydo, As in>e jter of 
hys kynedom tuenty & tuo. 01386 Chaucer I rank/. 7 . 149, 
1 no haue as now no leyser moors to seye. c iaoo Ytoaine 
A Gant. 133 Ala this time sex yer, 1 rade atiane. 1483 
Carton G.de la Tour F itij b. A* yet they kepe and hold 


lnft|aet *93 Tsrncn Amik 293 We have a right to 
SS Riimn this to be a voice of God as well. 

spa to. Uasuaas Praise. 1. 734 We were as good to 
gntewaraa* flounders as to Bologna. som Bilbon Gov L 
Christ's CA 3 11 Your Elders were as good spars their paioss. 
ppMSTcaNB Sent, 1778* 1L 40 As 1 am at Versailles 

. . I might as well take a view of the town, im Gold**, 
■S#a&* to Cone, ii* L Yon had as good not make me, I tell 
fj»L t8eo Byron Mar. Fat. iv.il 5 It had been As well had 
there been time. 

<dL 19*6 TinoAt.x Iteb . xl. is Of one which was as good aa 
deed. *837 Carlylr An Rev. <t 87a 11. vl vi. 044 boms mu 
have heart, and some have as good as none. 

4 Am (a*), sb. Also 7 asaa, aaa. [L.] A Roman 
copper coin, originally weighing twelve ounces, but 
reduced after the first Punic war to two ounces, 
during the second Punic war to one, and b/ the 
Lex rapiria (B.C. 191) to half an oonce. 

atfes Holland PHuy II. 463 This new bnuen A«sc . . was 
stamped with a two faced I anus. 1607 Phil. Trans. XIX- 
517 A bit of Magnet of about the weight of an Aaa. tM 
Arnold Hist. Romo 1. 84 The As having been at first a full 
pound in weight. 

tA M, ptrs. pron. Obs. [Phonetic variant of es, 
is, hes, nisi see His pronM 
1 . Her, It. 2 . Them. 

c 13x5 Bodt. MS., Laud Mi sc. xo6 If. sb. Ho so wole 2s 
soule sauui, He as mot ailing for-leose, And who so leost 
is soule he as uuaz. Non mail ech man cheose. Ibid. If 3 
For jwaa heo iscoth swuch pine & wo, Heore joye and lili* 
is wcl J»« more, )wane heo as habbuth for go. 

As, occas. obs. vnr. of has, hast : see 1 1 ATI. 
c isgo Gen. & Ex. 1760 Qui as flu min godcs stolen V 
As, obs. form oi Acs, Asa, and Ash. 

As, variant of Ahk sb. Obs. request. 

As-, prefix 1, assimilated form of L. ad- *to, at,* 
used before s -, as in as-sentire, assignare. Reduced 
in OF. to a -, and so originally adopted in Eng., as 
m asent patent), asygne ; but subscej. again spelt as- 
after 1.., as in assent, assign. While this restora- 
tion was taking place, as- was erroneously extended 
to several words in a- (before s-) from various 
sources, as a(s)s-aumple L. exemplum, a s s)soih— 
L. absolvere. Most of these are obsolete, or have 


Carton G.de ia Tour F iilj b. As yet they kepe and hold 
that custome. 1013 Lxx Bkbnebs Frets*. 1 . cccxiiL 480, I 
vnderst ode so as then, igi Arch am Lot. Wk*. 1865 1 , il a88 
The prince of Spain, which as to-munrow should have gone 
into Italy. 1583 Golding Ca/viu on Pout. ii. 9 An unmor- 
t.ilitie which is hidde from vs as now. 161B Bolton Floras 
(18361 163 A province untoucht in a manner, and new to us 
os till then. 1691 Retip. Wot tan. 77 Who was then as yet in 
possession of the king's heart. 160 Holgboft Procopius u 
15 He could not gut John punished#* then. 1760 Mas. Ua- 
lany A utobiog. (x86t) 1 1 1. 608 To carry us off to Longleat as 
last Thursday. 1849 Macaw. ay Hist. Eng. 1 1. 497 Things 
as yet looked not unfavourably for Junto. 

b. Of place : as here, as there , six in that place. 

c tom Leg. Si. Hath. 3 Constantin k Maxence weroti on a 
time, as in Keiaeres etude, behest ia Rome. 01439 Terr. 0/ 
Portugal 0086 Ffor Jhesu loro thy tonne hym make, As in 
the stede of me. 01449 Pecocr Rtpr. l vm. 35 Thei diden 
not ellie as there for the vertues but this. ibid, u iv. ei (He] 
gruundtth not as in that tho gouernaunds. 0153a lax 
HBBMste Hum clvl 60a Let hym go and marry her, for aa 
here he hath no thynge to da 
O. Phrase*. (See A. III.) 

1 . As much (betides its ordinary use with and 
without as) has the Rente of: The aame; what 
practically amounts to that, all that, to. 

1388 Cnavcbb Frank/, T. 990 This is aa much to aayn aa 
It was night 1587 Golding Pe Mommy viil 08 Is ft not 
asmuch to say, as that tho example of the Arks had im- 
boldened them to venture vpon the Seal 1619 Bkdwrll tr. 
Meham. imp. 11. ft 65, 1 have heard as much, mid all thou 
hast said is true. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxu 341 The old 
woman apparently anticipated aa much. Mod. 1 thought 
as much. 

2 . As well (betide its obvious analytical import) 
has the senses : A. ^with following as) Just as much 
. . , ns ; equally . . . with ; no lew . . . than ; in the 
aame way ... as ; both . . . and ; like ; in addition 
to, besides, b. {ellipt.) Tost as much, equally, no 
less; also, too. o. (absol.) As well as not, as 
well as anything elie ; hence put deferentially for 
* better/ in whidi mgmmsgmdi* also lew correctly 
used. As good as has also (A) the sense of: As 
much (or as little as), what amounts in worth or 
practical effect to, practically. 

a. lx 1483 CAXimN G. do la Tostr E J, pTe] haue as wel 
for to pay aa aha hath. Mift Chunk*. Ate. Wigtqft 
(Nichols 1707) 77 Of dyveri personas, alaowell of men as of 
women of the said towns. 1113W ^cwaOmirr.(il3S)8i 
Charging all our.Soueranos liqg is, alswoill to burgh as to 
land. SMftSlStks State ImL 50 They ipoile aiwell thf 
SubjecpmMho sfcemy. 1718 FrtCSkmker Not te. 80 They 
will conclude him to be a Weak Man, as well as a Bod 


a(s)s-ay, as -chew, as- join , as-tonish. In some wonls 
this form is still retained; in others it has been 
altered back to OF. es-, as in escape, essay , eschew, 
or L. ex-, as in example ; in others the a- has bten 
U>Nt by aphesis, as in scape, sample. 
t Ag&'d, ppl. a. Obs. [f A- pref. 1 or 6 + OE. 
sadian : see Sad ; cf. MHG. ersaten, mod. Cl. er- 
sdtten.] Satisfied, sated ; hence, tire«l. 

01306 Pol. Songs sis Selde wee he glad That never nen 
nsad Of nytho snd of onde. 0 iwo Maximon in KeL Ant. 
1. in, 1 dude as hue me bad, Ofsna hue ia aaad. 

n Aufoetlda (resiife-tirii). Forms : 4-9 aaa-, 
6-9 asaafatlda, aaaafcstlda, 7- aoafentida ; also 
5 as&fetyday, 6 aaafedlda, aaal-, 7 aaaafastlda, 
aasaffbtteda. [med.L. : asa, latinized form of 
Pert. JjT oed mastic + fztida, fem. of faetidus ill- 

smelling, stinking.] A concreted resinous gum, 
with a strong alliaceous odour, procured in Central 
Asia from the Narthex asafottida and allied um- 
belliferous plants ; used in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, and as a flavouring in made dishes. 

139! Tbevtsa Barth. Do P. R . xrx. xL (1495) 884 Some 
stynkynge thyngee ben put in medycynes, as . . Bryinstoon 
and Asafetida. a 1300 MS. Sloan No. 4. 83 in H. f Q. iil 
Y l. 4/a Take il penyworth of Asafetyday. 150a Arnold 
Chrou. (x8xt)eT4 Axafedida at xvii/. 1508 E. Gilpin SkiaL 
(1878107 ThowMt doomo them to th’ A pot beta. To wrap Sops 
in, and Assifioetida. 169s Ray Disc. iv. (1771)30 A Lump of 
Asaftstida. 1760 Goldsm. pH. World xcvli, I am for sauce 
strong with assafeetida. or fuming with garlic, stag Mac- 
brady Retain. 1 1. 30s A bottle of asafberida . . splashed my 
own dress, smelling of course most horribly, 
b. The plant that produces this gum. 

>607 TorsRLL Four-/. Beasts 4x9 The herh called Assa- 
foetiaa «8fte Brllkw Afghan. 970 I'll# amafoetida . . grows 
wild on the sandy and gravelly plains that-fonn the western 
portion of Afghanistan. 

Ateftt, obs. form of Assault. 

Aaah, pa. t. of Asrv v. Obs . to sink down. 
Asaie, Aaalla, a^ale, obs. ff. Assay, Assail. 
+ iukt, v. Obs, rare. Pa. t. asoko. ft A- 
pref. 1 + OE. sacan to charge, accuse, contend with 
(see Saks v.), or more probably for earlier Atsakb, 
q.v.] To deny, refute, renounce. 

logo Lav. 6100 Bote fiat Dense men his riht asoken (cues 
dunrih at -token J. a sjoo K * Horn 69 Bute hi h ere bqo 


Lull (ttfl-l), •dvt. fhr. [A/r,/.l + SAl» ] 
On tale, for ule. 1 

1993 Bale tr. GamUmt>s OM. G ilAfei setteth them aaale 
. . man open place. 1*77 HbllowrI Gurnards Spiel, 080 
The first that set Physick amis. 

1 AsmbfifiOi (sem&rfi|bse*kX). Herb. Also 7 
aasarabaok, asarabeooa. [£ L. asarum, a. Gr. 
Amyow same of the same plant 4- baeca berry.l The 
plant Asarum Enropmum, sometimes called liaselt 


wort, used formerly as a pmgative and umetlc, and 
still as an ingnriioftt of cephalic >nnff. 

sggs TutHia Herbal 1. U366) 48 Of FolUbote or Asara. 
baooa. sief Totbiill Four f. Bassets 189 Goats.. love., 
a s sa r a h a ok , s6as Huston A nod. Me 4 il iv. h. 1, (Laurrit 
and aaarabccca . .xuw two known vomits. 1741 CempL Fam.* 
Piece l L 0 Such Thingx as cause Sneering, as .. the Leaves 
of Assarebacca powder’d. x866 Trents. Sol. 98 Askrabaoca 
..is said to be found wild In Westmoreland. 

AjMUfia (icrirink Ckem. [f. L. asar-um (sen 
prec.) 4 -nr.] A crystalluable, aromatic, camphor- 
like substance obtained from the root of asara* 
bacca ; also called Camphor of Asarum, and Aaw- 
ios« (geu&rta). 

1834 Penny Cyel. II. 435/1 A camphor-Uke principle..' 
sailed aaarin. 1863 Waits Diet. Chom. I. 414 Aaann or 
Aha rone . . Nitric acid converts asarone into oxalic arid. 
AaA2*xnaal aa armeal Obs. - *1 o arm* 1 ' See 
Ahk /A 2 4 a. 

Asault, aaaut, asawta, earlier ff. Assault. 
tAlfiWmpli, Obs. [a. OF. assample, var. es* 
sample (mod. exempts ) : see A* pref. 9.] ** Ex amp lx. 
cup Auer. R. 084 penc of Jmn aaaumple. 

Aaay(a, Aaayl, earlier forms of Arsay, Assail. 
Albtft. archaic form of Asbestos. 

Aibeftlo (*zbe*».tik), a. [f. Gr. iafioor-ot (see 
below) A -tc.l Of the nature of asbestos. 

tig Food Haudbh. Spain II. 801 But an aMbestlc anti, 
quartan may hire horse* . . and ride scran. 
Alberaform (drxbe'Htil/um), a. [f. I.. asbest- 
us (see below) + -(i)form.] Having the form or 
appearance of asbestos. 

trap Kmwan Goo/. Eos. 005 Atiheetlfoiin steatite. 1804 
Earn. Rev. III. 307 To divide it lactinolite] into the aiibeati- 
form, the common, and the glamy. 1866 King ft Rownxy 
in Q. 7 ml. Cook Sec. XXII. 1. 187 note. Aragonite occur*.. 
aaMMiform, aa antin spar. 

Asbestine (d-zbe-stin), a . ; also 7 -la. [ad. L. 
cubes tinus, a. Gr. hofMonv . », ab. t HaReorot : see 
•INK.] Of, pertaining to, or having the properties 
of, asbestos ; not liaMe to take fire, incombustible. 

1607 Frltham Resolves n. lvil (1677) 078 A good man like 
an Asbestine Garment . . when foul, u denied by burning. 
1669 PhiL Trans, t. ti6 An Aibestin Pauper, that shall last 
perpetually. 1836-9 Toon Cyel. Anai. f/’kys. II. 3 S/a With 
u fine hilky or a^bestino lustre. 

b. fig. 

1808 I .ando it l mag. Cent/. (1846) I. 004 The aabeatine qual- 
ity of my mind. 1655 Bailey Mystic , etc. 134 They, their 
UMbe*tine expurgation poised . . Thrice recreate, shall rite. 
tAsbeatiztite. Min. Obs. A variety of am- 
phibole. 

*796 Kirwan Min. 1. 165 A*be*tinite . . Lustre, silky. 

Asbefltoid (&zbe stoid), a. and sb. [f. Gr. <f<r- 
&i0T-os 4--OIU.] A. adj. Resembling asbestos. 
B. sb. Min. A fibrous variety of iron-manganese 
amphibole, also called Hyssolite. 

1796 Kibwan Min. I. x 66 Common Asbe»toid. Colour, 
olive or leek green. 167 Metalliform Asbestoid. Colour, 
grey. 

AsbMtoidH .a. ff. prec. + -alL] * prec. adj. 
189a T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. ii. xox The fibres of 
the pumicc-htone of the Peak are . . asbestoid al, like fibrous 
glass-gulL 

ABDOKtOE, MbeKtus (dzbe'st/fe, -fe). Forms: 
a. 4-8 aabeiton, abeaton, 4-5 abiston, 4-7 albe- 
aton(e; fi. 6 abaistoa, 7aspheatus, 7-9 asbestos, 
asbestos ; 7. 8 abestoa, -istos ; 8. 7 abbeat, 
7- asbest. [The mod. form is a. L. asbestos 
(mod.L. asbest us), a. Gr. dofioorot, prop. adj. *ii^ 
extingnishable, unquenchable,' f. d not + e 0 «rr- 6 t, 
f. a&tv-vi-vai to quench. OF. had also, adopted 
from L., asbestos, later abestos, whence an Eng. form 
abestos\ but the common OF. form was a. L. aoc. ox* 
beston, phonetically changed to abestoti, and (by 
confusion with albus white) albesfon; hence the 
earlier Eng. forms asbestm, abeston , abiston, albs* 
sum, and (by assimilation to stone) albestone, 
Mod.Kr. is asbeste, formerly also abeste, whence 
Eng. abest, abbest, asbest. The current form is 
asbestos, -us ; asbest, a'sbest remain in poetry.] 

As a sb. Asbestos was applied by Dioecoriaes to quick- 
lime (* unslaked’). Erroneously applied by Pliny to an in- 
combustible fibre, which he believed to be vegetable, but 
which was really the Amiantos of the Greeks. Since the 
identification of this. Asbestos has been a more popular 
synonym for Amiemtsts or Amiemt. 

1 1 . 'The unquenchable stone'; a fabulous stone, 
the heat of which, whence once kindled, was al- 
leged to be unquenchable. (A distorted reference 
to the phenomena observed in pouring cold water 
on quick lime.) Obs. 

1387 Tbbvisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) 187 Asbestos bat wil 
neoere quenche,belt ones i-tend. >398 — Barth. Do P. R. 
m. xi<S49S> 538 Of albooume . . was made a candvll stick* 
on which# was a lantern ao brenoynge that k myght not be 


on which# was a lantern eo brenoynge that k myght not bo 
quenchod wyth tempest# nother with reyno. «f 
Gr. Foreet o Al b emoa ia a stone of Arahadie. IM. e h, The 


dims stone Abdetoa . . being onoc beam keepedt hatm 
men whole dayea s6ao Owilum Heraldry nr. h. (rtfo 
A certain Kind of Btooe that is found in Arcadia.. 


raffed Aepheetus. thuf K. Borron Bait. Popde Bstli bx 
Tho atone Asbestm . . once inflamed, cannot he quenched 
again*, mt Ltonanhdt Mbtr. Stones 79' Abeelo n or 
Aoeriua-.fmm ks bring inetlinguishabl*. 
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▲8BWVOU8. 


A8CTVDAKTT. 


|S. An alleged kind of incombustible flu. Obi. 

- I Aft t r wy o M notion of the mineral substance in 3.) 

««88« Holvday Juvenal way A shoot made of a kind of 
fax, call'd asbesdnum, and asbesion. .of that nature, that It 
is not consum'd, hr ‘ ** ‘ ‘ " 

R ailin' s Am. Hist. { 


is not consum'd, hot only cleans'd, by the lira, tra tr. 
Raiiin'a Am. Hist., Pliny gives the nrSt pkt to the as* 
Jbeston, the incombustible flax. 


•9L A mineral of fibrona texture, capable of being 
woven into an inoombuetible fabric ; Amiant or 
Amiantuh. In Min. applied more widely than 
Amiantus. to all fibrous varieties of Hornblende 
or Amphiboje, and of Pyroxene ; Amiant us be- 
ing specifically the finest Hornblende Asbestos 
distinguished by its long silky fibres, usually pearly 
white. 


tflos Tors ell Serpents 740 Thiskinde of wob talker comcth 
AT a Kinds of flax that Pliny wr.teth of, or rurher of the 
Atmantus-atono. called the Asbest, which . . being cast into 
a fire ,7 seems to be forthwith all in a flame, but being taken 
cut again, it shineth the more gloriously. 1609 Hrywood 
Bryt. Tray 1. IxviiJ, An sblmt stone into the bole was 
brayed. 1667 Phil. Tram. 1 1. 486 Of Asbestus, that can be 
drawn and spun. tjfliWeMwoon ibid. LX XI 1 1. 386 Fila- 
ments . . of asbestos which suffer no change in a moderate 
rad heat. * sflig Southey Vug. Dragon 1. Wks. VI. 363 
With amianth ha lined the nest. And Incomlnistible asbest. 
>¥T. HsYAirr Praci. Snrg, 1. 130 Nitric acid applied on 
lint or asbestos. 1879 Rutley St tut Rocks x. 131 A* beams 
or amianthus is a fibrous variety of pyroxene, occurring in 
white silky fibres 

4. fig. 

1831 Carlyle Miae. f 1857b II. 337 Woe to him whose Edi- 
fice is not built of true Asbest. 1835 Grkswki.i. Exp. 
Parables V. 11. 414 Religion's holy lamp : Unspent to burn, 
with sacred asbest fed. 

6. attrib. (lit. and fig.} 

1999 Greene A Iphoustts riB6r> 313 My mind is like to the 
asbeston-stone. c 1795 Sour hi- v Lava Eleg. ii, Wks. 1 1. 123 
Fly, Salamanders, on A best os' wines, To wanton in my 
Delia's fiery glance. 1861 Sam l iv. round Clack 8j As- 
hescoa stoves, gas cooking ranges. 

AjbfiftOU (dfche'Slaul, a. [f. I,, asbcst -us (see 
prec.) + -our.] Asbestiforin, asbestine. 

i860 Ciiambeks EncycL s.v., Minerals which resemble As* 
besttiH in their fibrous' character are . . called asliextous. 

Aflbolan, asbolito (oe'xbflltrii. -ait}. Alin. ff. 
fir. dodoA-17 soot : sec -an* 2, -itb.] A variety of 
wad containing oxide of cobalt ; also called Ecu thy 

Cobalt. 


1837 68 Dana Min. 181. 1881 Nature XXV. 45 The 

earthy cobalt ore (asbolitci. 

Asbolino (arzhalainV Chtm . ff. as prcc. + 
-INK*.] An acrid volatile oil obtained from soot. 

STi'S Diet. ( 7 n ttt. I.416 Asbolinc dissolves in nitric 
acid, yielding picric ami oxalic acids. 

AfllOan {« -skin"), a. Hot. ff. mod.L. ascus, Cr. 
doxut, bag.] Of or belonging to an ascus. 

*878 tr. ivarntr’s Pathol. 87 Hasidian and a»c.in spores. 

Asoan, obs. pi. form of Asm l. 

Asoanoe(8, -anohe, -aunoe, obs. (T. Askance. 
t Ajoa*p8, v. Obs . ; also askape. [The com- 
mon form of Escape in ME., found down to 1523, 
due to phonetic levelling of proclitic 1 - andrf-: see 
A- pref. 9. AKr. itself had ocean, cucaper for es- 
caper. Already in 13th c. it was aphetized to 
Scape, in common use in all ages, and still a poetic 
form, though now written as a conscious contrac- 
tion * scape for e)scape. Cf. also Achafk, Atjscapk, 
Ofhoapk, Asch ape.] <- Escape. 

saga Lav. 161 1 And vnne|»e avrapede. 133a R. Brijhnk 
Chrm. 33 Non of be Danes akkAped. 1533 Ld. Berners 
Praise. 1. xxiL 31 Tner oscaped neuer a person. 

1 Aaoaridaa (lisk.-e nd/z), sb. pi. Z.00I. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dtfxup/dft, pi. of daaapis. An anglicized sing, 
anoarid has occas. been used.] A genus of intes- 
tinal worms ; thread-worms. 

.*39 ? The vis a Barth. Da P. R. vit. xlix. (1495) 263 Wormes 
that ben nourished and fedde in the nether grete bou-elles 
hyghte Ascaridea. ifigg Culpkppkn Riverine X. ix. 307 As- 
candes, or l.ttle Worms like smal thrids. 1693 Urwhart 
Rabelais in. xxit. The ascarids and the lumbricks. 1783 
Rurkk Nabob 0/ Areot's Debts Wks. IV. s8a The whole 
brood of creeping ascarides . . which . . eat up the bowels of 
India. 187s U. Richardson Die. Mad. Life 31 Those small 
wire-like worms called ascarides in the lower part of the aJt- 
mentary canal. 

Afioe-, words so beginning in OE. were regularly 
spelt Aucbb- in ME. and Ashe- (rarely A«ke-> in 
mod.E. : lee the later spellings. 

Aaeeana, obs. form of Asvehji. 
tl 808 H 08 . Obs. [a. OF. asetnse -late L. 
mscensa, sb. formed on fern. sing, of ascensus , pa. 
pple. of ascendtre to Ascend; analogous to sbs. in 
Ma % -* 4 r, F. -dr. Cf. defence] Earlier equivalent 
of Ascent, Ascension, 

x 1490 Hknrybon Mar. Fables 96 Then may the storme on 
no way make ascenca. 1481 Kaml Woac Tulle an Friend - 
iktf (Caxtonl A iv/3 To whom ahold we denw that a liter 
asccnce was graunted . . than unto SctptoY 1978 Psalm II 
in Scot. Poems 16 the. (i9oi) II. U4 Tliia isope is humilitie 
Right law Intlll aacenoe. 

ilOflri (tee-nd), v. Also 4-fl MMndn, 4-6 
iMsofli, 7 fidnai Ha. pple. 6 Morni fad. L 
mstend-iri, adicend+ire, f. ad- to + scendtre » icand- 
9 re to climb. The perfect tenses were sometimes 
conjugated with be] 


’ I. litoral tenses. 

t J- intr. (occas. emphasized by a redundant uf) To 
go or come up. originally by a gradual motion, to 
a relatively higher position ; a. of voluntary agents: 
To climb up, travel up, walk up ; to soar, mount, 
tjk Wyclif I Sam. L n Helchana atiede up . . for to offre 
totheLord. .hisvowe. And Anna aaaendide not. —a Move. 
li. 4 The hill in whiche Moynes ascend ide. 1*1440 Gsstm 
Rons. 11. xx. 339 Lette downs now the corde to me. that I 
may amende ijafi Tindai.k John vf. fia Yf ye shall ae the 
aotine of man ascende vp where he was before, tfioi Shaks. 
Jnl. C. 111. ii. 3i The Noble Brutus is ascended : Silence, 
ififiy Milton i\ L. v. 198 Ye Birds, That singing up to 
Heaven gate ascend. 178s Priestley Nat. 4 Rev. Reitg. 
11. 5 Apollonius is . . said to have ascended into heaven. 
1864 Tennyson Am. Ant 181 lie . . Ascending tired, heavily 
slept till morn. 

b. of inanimate things: To rise, be raised, move 
to a higher level. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 IWandyshman 44 When he wow Id 
eate, the apples do Ascende. 1609 Pacon A dr. Loam. 1. iv. 

1 13 water will not ascend higher than the level of the firM 
springhead from whence it deacendeth. wt 6&-6 Phil. Trane. 

1. 184 Subtenraneal Steams . . ailsccndmg into the Air. 1799 
Soui iikv Joan of Arc v. 42 Ascending slow . . the curling 
smoke Melts in the impurplcd air. t899 Tennyson Enid 
1 340 A cloud . . With the dnwn ascending. 

Q. of sounds : To rise in the air, or so as to be 
heard aloud. 

1887 Milton P. L. 1. 496 The noise Of riot ascends above 
their loftiest Town. 1708 J)e Foe Syst. Magic f. iii. 81 
Voice always ascends, the vibration moving most naturally 
upwards. (884 Skeat Uhlands Poems 187 A roar of shouts 
ascends. 

2. Of planetary bodies, signs of the zodiac, etc.: 
a. spec. To come above the horizon, b. gen. To 
move towards the zenith. 

c 139s Chaucer Astral. 11. 1 3 To knowe . . the degree of 
any signe that assendith on the ent Orisonte. Ibid. 11. 940 
luppiter ascendit with 14 degrees of pisces. 1477 F.ari. 
Rivkrs (Cast on) Dictes 10 Whan the planetcs . . ascended j 
and whan they discendcd. 1597 Surrey .Ettcid iv. (R.) To 
mome. as soon as Titan shall ascend. 1994 Blundkvil 
Extrc. hi. i.axxil 343 Those S gne* tliat do ascend rightly, 
do descend obliquely. 2604 CoN<iKi-.vx Love /or Love 11. I, 

1 was hom, Sir, when thr Crab was ascending. 1739 Pope 
Mor. Ess. 11. 251 All mild aecends the Moon's more sober 
light. 1819 J. wiixon Diet . Astro/. 397 Le-x of the equator 
ascends with northern signs. 

3. To rise by process of growth or constri ction ; 
to be raised or reared, to erect itself. Only peel. 
Cf. Ahmk v 16. 

1669 M11 ton P. L. 1. 7*3 TV ascending pile Stood fixt her 
stately highth. *731 Porn Mor. Ess. iv. 198 Bid Temples, 
worthier of the God, ascend. 1769 Goi.dsm. Trav. 105 Far 
to the right, where Apennine ascends. 1809 J. Bari.ow 
Caluuthiad 1. 335 Exalt jrour head* ye oaks, ye pines ascend. 

4. To slope upwards, lie along an ascending slope. 

. *®3 * Brannon Guide I. Wight 1851) 06 This pretty vil- 
lage . . Is situated about a mile west of tne town, ascending 
a bill. Mod. The path ascends liy the Red Tarn. 

6. tram. To go up by degrees to a relatively 
higher position upon ; to walk up, climb, mount ; 
hence t to go up to the top of, teach the summit of. 
To ascend a river . to go along it towards its source. 

c 3AOO Efifh. iTumb. 1843) 103 wherefor of sort the hyll 
thei ben ascend yd. 1513 Dow; las AEneis u vil a QuhiU as- 
cend ar thai 'Inc hill. >718 Lady Mont ague Lett. II. Iii. 
7a We began to ascend mount Cenis. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 
F. xiii, Their galleys ascended the river, i860 Tyndail 
(i lac. 1. 1 a. 17 Next day I ascended the valley of Hasli. 
*fls* Dixon Will. Penn xviL 144 Ascending the l>laware. 

6. To go up into or get up on (a place or object 
at a higher level) ; to mount. Obs. exc .poet., and in 
the phrase, now hanlly more than fig. % 1 I o ascend 
the throne/ the earliest cited instance of which 
shows the transition to this sense fr< m the prec. 

1999 Shaks. Rich. //, v. L 56 Thou ladder wherewithal! 
The mounting Bullingbroke ascends my Throne. 1908 
— Merry IV. sir. iii. 173 Ascend my Chambers. 18s 6 R. C. 
Times' IVhis. in. totj When as thou wilt thy stately horse 
ascend. >898 Rowland Monffet's Tkeat. Ins. 93a When 
the male ascends the female. 1667 Milton P. I. vl 710 
Ascend my Chariot 1791 Junius Lett . xlix. 955 The mo- 
ment he ascended the throne. 1861 Hook Lives Ab/s. I. 
vii. 374 F.dwy was permitted to ascend the throne. 

II. Transferred nnd figurative sense**. 

7. intr. To proceed from the inferior to the 
superior ; to rise in thought, degree of character^ 
istic quality, social station, etc. 

1949 Comfi. Sceti. i. 90 Childir . . incressis quhil thai be 
ascendit to the perfyit stryntht of men. 1846 Sis T. Bbowne 
Pseud. F.p. 11. L 53 Painted glame of a wngtiine red will not 
ascend in powder shove a murrey. 1887 Milton P. L . v. 519 
In contemplation of created things By steps we may ascend 
to God. 179c Jomtim Serm. 11771* VI. iv. 67 A rash desire 
to ascend to a rank*— for which God's providence has not de- 
signed ua >890 M* Cosh Dir. Goad, u ii. (1874) 97 We shall 
ascend . . beyond laws to a lawgiver. 

8. Of or in respect of sounds : To rise in pitch. 
1997 Mosley tntrod. Mut, 81 Vnposslble to ascende . . 

in continuall deduction without a discord. <874 Playfomd 
Shill vfMns. ni. 5 If the Bass shall ascend. 

8. To go back in time (i. e. up the 4 stream of 
time*), or In order of genealogical succession. 

>544 tr. Littleton's Tenures 9 b. Inheritance may lineally* 
descend, hut in* lyneally ascend. <1 1800 Cowries tr. Grh. 
Verses on Pedtrree , fTney] from age to age Ascending, 
triumph their Hhmtriotte race. >879 Maine Hist. Inst. xi. 
91 1 The eldest male of the eldest ascending line, the father, 
grand fothes. 


1 10. Of winds, etc. t To , nafk # Obe. ram. 
)m| Fora Iliad iv. 478 As when the winds, ascending by 
de g rees, 81 m move the whitening surface of the esaa. ’ 
t IL consol. To raise in estimation, exalt Obs. 
iie8 Feltmam Resolves {167/ 1! They set him almost oh 
the throne ef a Deity ; ascend him to an nnmovedneea 

laOtaUUl (fe^'ndibTl, <t. ««/*. [f. pfee. + 
•ABU ; c(. Abqb»i>ibul) That may be B*cettded. 

segg in Johnson. >88e mavnx Rkid bi AT. K ‘IVibtme 
04 May, 'lne highest ascendabk ftoiul of the trunk. 
▲Romdaaon, 4A0t (ftse nddns). [f AaTEND- 
ant : see -anoe.] prop. The action of ascending 
but used as* Asofndancy. . 

174a Fiklding Jos. Andrews ix. (U If fear had too much 
ascendance on the mind, stag Byron Juan xvi. lxxvi, 
Common soldiers . . Have . . ascendance O er the irregulars. 


w 1 Hkidiukm Didouiad 111. yo An advocate tor Anglican 
ascendance. 

▲•ORndUMJ* -4aoy (isc-ndensi). [f. A H- 
ckndant : see -anoy.] The state or quality of 
being in the ascendant ; paramount influence, do- 
minant control, domination, sway. Const, over. 

171a VnLKKWuaTH Hist. John Bull in Arbuthnot Atisf. 
IVhs. 1751 II. xxii. 93 She bad no small Ascendancy over 
John, c S798 Burke Let. R. Burke Wks. IX. 4>S The poor 
word, aseemtemy . . is now employed to cover to the world 
the most rigid, and perhaps not the most wise, of all plans 
of |»olity In plain old English, as they apply it, it signifies 
'pride and dominion' on the one part of the relation, and 
on the other, Subserviency and contempt and it signifies 
nothing else. 183I 43 Arnold Hist. Rome 111. xluL 139 
Overpowered by the ascendancy of Hannibal's character. 
1849 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 548 That he would not patient ly 
submit to the ascendency of France. 

(Of 40 authors examined, •«» my occurred in 4 18th c. and 15 
19th c. writers, including Watts. Lvell, Arnold, Dicken*. 
Mill, I^cky, Seeley, Fade, ‘1 rollopc: -etuy in s iSthcand 
14 19th c. writers, including Burke, Holism, Lingard, Thirl- 
wall, Alison, Macaulay, Froudc, Freeman ; both occurred in 
edititms of 5 writers.) 

Ascendant, -ent (Ize-nUftiO, a. and sb. Also 
4 aan-. fa. Or . ascendant , ad. L. ascendenl-ent, 
pr. pile, of ascend he : tee Ahcknd and -ant. The 
astrological use is the earlieM in Eng., and the sb. 
was adopted In: fore the adj ] 

In the s|>elling, -ant Is the prevalent, and in senses B 3 8 
almost the only form ; but -ent was formerly prevalent in 
senses A, nnd B 1, a.J 

A. adj. 

1. gen . Rising ; moving or tending upwards, 

igpi Greene Maidens Dr. liv, As thus anceudaul fair Asirars 

flew. 180a Bacon Adv. 1 .. 11. vii. f 1 A double scale or lad- 
der. ascendent and descendent. 1809 Southey ) ng. Dragon 
>v. Wks. VI. 379 Distended like a ball . . The body mounts 
ascendant. 1891 Rubkin Stones Van. 1. xxviL | 15 Rooted 
and ascendant strength like that of foliage, 
b. spec, in 1 'hys. and Hot . ■* Ahoendino ppl. 0. 3. 
*8*1 Core ii., Artere soustlaviere, Th' ascendent branch 
of the great artcrie. iyn Chamskmr Cycl. Suff. tv, Stalk % 
In the branched stalk, if the branches rise erect, it is ea- 
p reused by ascendant. 

2. w Ahckndino ppl. a. fi. f Obs. 

f 1999 Hairspicld Divorce Hen. VI II (tlvtl *69 The 
1-Asvitt. prohibition doth not exceed the second degree .. in 
the line ascendent or descendent. 

3. A sir. a. in gen. sense : Rising towards the 
zenith, b. spec . in Astrol. Just above the eastern 
horizon : see U 1. 

1994 Blundkvil Exert, lit. 1. xL 996 Ascendent are those 
fftigns] that rise from the South towards our Zenith. (4q6 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lp. 937 The Starves of Andro- 
meda . . are tlout that time ascendent. 1739 Port Mor. 
Ess. 11. 985 Ascendant Phubu* watch'd that hour with care. 
i860 R. Vaughan Mystics II. vm. iv. 54 That of which as- 
cendant Venus is the pure patroness-- Rapturous Love. 

4. Jig. Superior ; predominant. 

T1834 M. S andyk Essays 150 (T.J Thus I pass from the 
descendent to the ascendent duty. 1806 A Knox Rem. 1. 
3t To auicken, exalt, and make ascendant all that is rational 
and noble in us. 1890 Grots Greece il Iv. VII. 53 An as- 
cendent position in public Ufe. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol] 

I. In senses belonging to, or derived from, 

astrology. 

1. Astrol. The point of the ecliptic, or degree of 
the zodiac, which at any moment (esp. e.g. at the 
birth of a child) is just rising above the eastern 
horizon ; the horoscope. The home of the ascen- 
dant includes 5 degrees of the zodiac above this 
point and if, below it. The lord of (he ascendant : 
any planet within the house of the ascendant. (The 
ascendant and its lord were supposed to exercise a 
special influence upon the life of a child then bom.) 

rxdi Chaucer W(/Ss ProL 613 Min Ascendent wasTaur, 
and Man therinne (cf. Man of Lames T. aoi)L c rjf* 
Astro!. 11. 1 4 The assendent, & eke the lord of the nuend- 
ent, may be shapen for to he fortunat or infortunat, as thus, a 
fortunat assendent clepen they whan feu no wykkld plapeie, 
as baturne or Mars, or elles the tail of the dligoun, is in he 
hows of the assenderu. 1187 Golding De Monsay xxsfii. 
333n»ey say that Jesus in his iiatiuitie, hod for hb ascendent, 
the signe of Virgo. 1643 Sir T. Bmowmk Rsitg. Mod. 179 
At myNativity my Ascendant wan the earthly sign of Scorpio. 
1837 Whewkll Hist, induct, Sc. (1857! 1. sap The most im- 
portant part of the sky In the astrologer's oonslderatian. eras 
that sign of the Zodiac which rose at the moment of the 
child’s birth ; this was, properly speaking, the horoscope, the 
ascendant, or the first house. 

2 .Jig. (with distinct reference to astrological use.) 
>894 Omuin* Loredano's Diansa Author's Ep., Covetous 
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hb Labours should visit the Light under such an Ascendant 
of Felicity, ilai W. Irving T. Trav. I. 19s Hero fee was 
lord of the ascendant . . the dominant genius. 1887 Faaa- 
uas A tom. Couq. (1876) 1 . vi. 500 The star of Harold eras 
fairly |n the ascendant. 

8. gen. Superiority, supremacy ; ■ Ascendancy 
Drayton Legends tv. 399 To nty ascendant hasting 
then to dime, cirao Drunm. or Hawth. Wks. (*711) 46/1 
Who in wit's ascendent far Did yeans and sex transcend, 
ssoe Eng. Theophr, 350 The ascendant is a certain unaccount > 
able force of superiority tluit springs from the Nature, and 
not the artifice nor affectation of . him that Has it. 
Koskrtsom Chat. V, 111 . vm. 1x4 That ascendant which he 
had acquired in all the councils of the commonwealth. t8fa 
Kinolake Crimea (1877) 1 . iv. 67 A deterioration .. which 
shook the ascendant of his better nature. 

b. Const. over {of, upon, oba.). 

«« 7 » Marvell Reh. Trans}, 1. ye Having gained this 
Ascendent upon him. 1884 Luttrb.i i. Brief Ret. I. 316 
Haveing gott the ascendant of him. 175a Chebtkhf. Lett. 
977 III. 069 Strong minds have undoubtedly an ascendant 
over weak ones. 1899 Keigmtlry Hist. Bug. II. 81 Giving 
their spiritual guides an entire ascendant over them. 

0. In thoaaoendaot: supreme, dominant. ^Some- 
times erroneously: Rising, ascending.) 

a 1898 Tkmplk (I. ) Sciences that were then in their highest 
ascendant. 1844 Disraru Coningsby tv. v. 1 09 The hopes of 
the Conservative party were again in the ascendant. 1869 
Sbklrv Air. 4 Lett. iv. 1 rx When . . demure conventionalism 
and sentimentalism are in the ascendant. 

4 . One who favours a policy of (national or ec- 
clesiastical) ascendancy. r Ohs. rare. 

1795 Burke end Let. Laugrishs Wks. IX. 416 There Is not 
n single particular in the Francis-street declamations, which 
has not . . been taught by the jealous ascendants. 

IL In general senses. 

1 6 . An upward slope, an acclivity, a rise ; a 
flight of steps. Also Jig. Ohs. 

1048 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 31 (R.). The ascendant 
of the hyll. a 1819 Fothkhby Atheom. n. 1. 1 4 And climbe 
vtj vnto God . . by an Ascendent, consisting of hue steppes. 
1841 Milton Ch. Card. Wks. 1736 1 . 33 A Lordly Ascendant 
• . from Primate to Patriarch, and so to Pope. 

+e. One who ascends or goes up. Ohs. 

f M 3 Nashe Christ es Team 1 1613) 31 Prydecan endure no 
Superiours, no counts, no ascendants. 1701 Sedi.ry Tyr. 
Crete 11. 1 , That like the ascendants To the altar, by de- 
grees, I thus approach you. 

1 7 . That which rises above its surroundings ; 
a summit or peak ; spec, in Typogr. ■= Ascender. 

*630 Vaughan Si/e x Scint. 182 The mount whose white as- 
cendents may Be in conjunction with true light. 1676 Moxon 
Trint Lett. 6 All the Capitals are Ascendents, so called be- 
cause they stand higher than the Head-line of the Short. 

8 . One who precedes in genealogical succession ; 
an ancestor ; a relative in the ascending line, whe- 
ther lineal, as father , mother, or collateral, as 
uncle, great-uncle. 

1604 E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. indiss vi. xvili. 469 Such as 
committed Incest with ascendants or descendants in direct 
line were likewlsepunishcd with death. 1716 Aylifef. Pnrerg. 
30 Ascendants and Collaterals even to the tenth Degree. 
s88s Maine Anc. Law v. (1876) 133 Their highest living 
ascendant, the father, grandfather, or great-grandfather. 

AflOtSlded (&se*nd6d ),///. a. [f. Ascend + -ed.] 
That has risen orgone up. 

1861 Teench Sett. Ch. Asia 06 The great ascended Bishop 
of the Church. 

Asc endental (asende-ntil), a. rare. [f. As- 
cendent + -AL* ; cf. transcendental. ] Of the nature 
of ascent: ascending. 

1 8x8 Scot. Rer>. VI. 32 Impossible, by the ascetidentnl 
method, to reach the conception of God. 

Aioendar (itondai). [f. Ascend v . + -er 1 .] 
lie who or that which ascends. 

1803 Hinuham Xenophon 6j Another Hill . . that the night 
by the first ascenders won front the enemies 
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before, was 

Guards. 1880 K. tlo'-v. m /i.l'Oogesj 
Birds are eaten, on Ascension Day, ns ascenders, 
b. spec, in Typogr . (see quot.) 

MacKkllar Amer. Printer 48 Ascenders, nil the 
capital letters, and the b % d.f h , i,j\ k, /, /, so called because 
they ascend to the top of the body of the types. A colloquial 
phrase for Ascending Letters. 

Aacftndible (fisendib 1 !), a. rare—, [ad. L. as- 
cendihilis : tee Augend and -isle.] <** Asckndaulk. 
1884 in Wkrstkr. 

Afoendiag (iUe*ndiq), vht. sb. [f. Ascend v. + 
-inoLJ The action of the verb Ascend; ascent, 
ascension. Attrib. in Ascending Latitude: the lati- 
tude of a planet when ascending or going north- 
ward. Ascending JVotto : the point in a planet’s 
orbit where it crosses the ecliptic in ascending. 

148a Monk of Evesham (1869) 108 Thcr was 110 taryng yn 
her ascendyna. a 1819 Fotiikerv A throw, 11. viii. 1 5 The 
highest ascending of our contemplation. 1846 Ki- nut Lyra 
Innoc . (187 j) 30 Touch Me not till Mine ascending. 
Ascending, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -jno *.] 

L Rising, mounting up. 

Avknd v. 3I. 1719 Pore Iliad xvt 438 Dark 

o'er the fields th* ascending vapour flies. 1878 Hvxlpy 
Physiogr . .] 1 The uppermost portion of the ascending current, 
b. spec, in Typogr . 

1876 Moxon Print Lett. 8 The Top-Une is the line that 
bounds the top ofthe Ascending Letters. 1867 Lsee Axes nous.] 
8 . Sloping upwards ; aedivitoua. 
ifis8 SuRFi.lt MARKti. Coumtr. Farm s Want of Water in 
high and ascending places. 1897 Dryubm Virg. Geer?, it. 
734 Bak’d in the Sun-shine of ascending Fields. 1881 Daily 
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Heme 31 Aug. n/s A handsome building . . hacked by aseend- 


% Directed upwards: applied spec, in Phys. to 
Structures that pare, or serve as a passage, from a 
lower to a higher part of the bodv ; in Sot. a. to 
a procumbent stem which gradually curves to an 
erect position ; b. to ovules attached a little above 
the base of the ovary, and pointing obliquely up- 
wards ; o. Jig. to development of higher forms 
from lower, as of petals from sepals, carpels from 
stamens, etc. 

SI 9 I 1 Chkseldkm In Derhom's Phys.-Theol. (175a) iv. vli. 
137 The blood . , brought to the heart by the ascending 
cava. 1894 Balfour Hot. 47 The stem m the ascending 
portion of the axle. 1899 Todd CycL A Hat. 4 Phys. V. 
065/a The ascending colon lies on the right kidney. sSSt 
Mias Pratt Flower. PL I. 3 An ascending stem . . on first 
emerging from the root, is horizontal, and then becomes erect. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 113 Dryat . . ovule 1, ascending. 
4 . In various transf. or fig. uses ; cf. Ascend v. 7, 8. 
178a Kamrs Elem. Crit. hr. (i8«> 114 An increasing series 
of numbers . , is commonly called an ascending aeries. 1880 
Oubelky Counterpoint xiiL 79 The diminished fifth . . should 
be prepared by a sixth, with an ascending bass. 

6. Going backwards in order of genealogical 
succession ; of or pertaining to ancestors. 

1703 J. Quick Ser. inquiry 12 In the Right Line ascending 
and descending, there are as many Degrees as there be Gene- 
rations and Persons. 1797 Burke Abndgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 334 The ascending collateral branch was much regarded 
amongst the ancient Germans. 1879 Isee Ascend v. 9. ] 
Asoemdingly, adv. [f. prec.+-LY*] With 
ascending or upward motion. 

1880 tVorid 16 June, The ghost . . glides ascendingly across 
the stage. i88e Proctor in Knowledge 1 1 . 1 78 The constel- 
lation at those hours is moving aacendingly. 
tAlOiHlial, a. Ohs . rare- l . [irreg. f. Asoencb 
+ -AL .1 Ascensional, upward. 
sroj Hawes Examp. Virtue xli. 037 By this tyme phebua 
had begon His ascencyall count. 

Asotiudon (fise njan). Also 4-6 asaenoion, 
•sioun, etc., 6 7 asoantion. [ad. L. ascension -cm, 
n. of action f. ascens - ppl. stem of ascend f re: sec 
Ascend and -ion. Largely replaced by Argent, 
exc. in the specific senses a, 3, which were also the 
earliest in English.] 

1 .gen. The action of ascending, upward movement. 
1596 Chapman Iliad 1. 475 And then the ever-living gods 
mounted Olympus, Jove F inn in ascension, i860 Boyle 
New Exper. Phyt.-Mcch. xxiv. 193 In their ascension they 
kept an almost equal distance from each other, a 17x1 Ken 
Serm. Wks. 1838, 131 Kept the fire always burning, always 
in ascension, id ways aspiring towards heaven. 1B84 K. 
Chambkss Hk. Days II. 346 To attempt an ascension in such 
an unwieldy machine, xttx Raymond Mining Gloss. , A seen - 
sioH.theorv , the theory that the matter filling fissure-veins 
was introduced in solution from below. 

2 . spec. The ascent of Jesus Christ to heaven on 
the fortieth day after His resurrection. Occas. 
used for Ascension-day. (The earliest use in Eng.) 

c 13x3 Siiorxmam 126 From Ciystes resurreccioun, Wat 
coraeth hys aacencion, At fourty da)en endc. c 1414 Wvn- 
toun Cron. v. iL 103 Eftyr be Resurrectyowne of Cryst, and 
his Ascensyowne. 1999 Tonstall Serm. Palme Sum/. (1803) 
Z7 The aungelles of neuen at his ascention gloryfied in hym 
the nature of man. x 687 Milton P.L. x. 185 Ana with uscen- 
tion bright, Captivity led captive. 176a Prirstley Corrupt . 
Chr. II. vm. 134 Ascension was observed about the time of 
Austin. 

b. Ascension-day : the day on which this event 
took place, and on which it is annually commemo- 
rated ; Holy Thmsdny. 

1388 Maundvv. via. 96 Fro that mount steighe oure Lord 
lesu Crist to hevene, upon Ascenciouuday. 1998 Shaks. 
John iv. it. 151 Kre the next Ascension day at noone. s8o8 
Scott Mann. 11. xiii, Thin, on Ascension-day each year .. 
Must Herbert, IJnice, and Percy hear. 

8. Astr. The rising of a celestial body ; formerly, 
also, the incrcasi. g elevation of the sun in the 
heavens between the vtemal equinox and summer 
solstice. Fight A seen si <m of the sun or a star: 
the degree of the equinoctial or celestial equator, 
reckoned from the first point in Aries, which rises 
with it in a right sphere, or which comet with it 
to the meridian ; the arc of the equafor intercepted 
between this degree and the first point of Aries ; 
celestial longitude. Oblique Ascension of a star: 
the arc of the equator intercepted between the first 
point of Aries and that point of the equator which 
rises with the sun or star in an oblique sphere. 

c 1388 Chauckr Noone Pr. T, 35 H« knew ech ascencion of 
equinoxial. 1998 Records Cent. K nowt. 197 Ascension astro- 
nomical! is the certain® limitation of som pointe of the equi- 
noctial! circle, whiche riseth iustelye with any stiure. 1399 
Tiiynnr Animadtt. 69 The sonne was not ram from tne 
middle of his axcentione. s8s8 Sis T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 
994 The cosmicall ascension or a atarre we terme that, when 
it ariseth together with the Sun. 1798 Hutton Math. Diet . 
1 . 148 When the sun has north dtfcfinaiiop, the right ascen- 
sion is greater than the obliuue, itMfMOSRLKY Astron. is. 
43 Knowing the right ascension and oecUnation of a star, we 
know its exact position in the great sphere of the heavens* 
t 4 .Alch. Distillation, evaporation. Hence cotter. 
that which arises as if from distillation, a fume. 

c 1388 Chauckr Cham. Yem. Prol. 4 T. 025 Ne eek oure 
spiruts sacencioun. 1994 Plat Jewell Ho., Chim. Cornel. 8 
Xu this rectifying by ascension you shall lose a great part of 


their tincture. sfimB.jQmoNw8lrAti.iU,TwoOfoiirln. 
feriour workes are at fixation, A third is in ascension. «8s8 
Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep (J.) Conceiving the brain doth 
only suffer from vaporous ascensions from tne stomaclk sSsy 
Coleridob Bieg. . Lit. I. v. soe 8ua swive particles.. dis- 
tilled, or filtrate! by ascension, 
t® .Jig. Rise from the inferior to the superior; 
rise or advancement in thought or feeling, in sta- 
tion, dignity, or estimation ; ascent. Obs. 

18x7 Wither Fidelia in Juven. (1632) 483 And to what 
height Towreln my new ascension to deughtl 1807 Fki.tham 
Resolves 1. xxxiU. Wks. 1677, 36 To some, there is not a 
greater vexation, than to he advised by an Inferior. Direc- 
tions are unwelcome, that come to us by ascensions. 189* 
Walton Hooker 39 This bishop’s ascension to this place of 
dignity and cares. s88x Let. in HarL Misc. U793) 467 To 
facilitate his ascension to the throne. 

1 6 . A going back in the order of genealogical 
succession ; reversion to an ancestor ; ascent. Obs. 

1974 tr. Littleton's Tenures 9 b, Hee commeth unto the 
lands by collateral! discent and not by lineall ascension. 
1808 Core On Lilt. 11 a, Lineall ascention iu the right line 
is prohibited. 

7 . Way of ascending, upward slope, ascent, arch. 

1447 Bokfnham Lyvys of Seyntys 99 Grees of mnrbyl . . Be 
whicne to the temple was tne ascencyon. 1818 Southey 
Poets Pilgr. 1. vlii. Wks. X. 50 Round and round The spiral 
steps in long ascension wound. 

Aaomirional (fisc njhn&l), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of or belonging to ascension. Ascensional 
Differetue in Astr.: the difference between the 
rignt and oblique ascension of the sun or a star. 

M94 Blundevil Exerc . til. I. xxxiv. 347 The ascentionall 
difference being knowne, all the oblique ascention* and de- 
sc*n lions of the starres are easily knowne by the Tables of 
Directions. 1708 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 148 The sun's 
Ascensional Difference, converted into time, shews how 
much ha rises before or after 6 o’clock. *8|4U.K.S. Nat. 
FhiL lll. Hist. Astron. 11. 12/1 The ascensional difference 
(that is, the arc measuring the increase of the day at any place). 

2 . Of or belonging to ascent ; tending upwards. 
1750 Chambers CycLSupp. App. s.v. Force , Huygens [held] 

thatbodies constantly preserve their ascensional force, that 
is, the product of their mass by the height to which their 
center of gravity can ascend, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 1 20. 
xyj The current, however, continued ascensional. 1880 
Colliery Guard. 5 Nov., The diffusion of gases in mines, and 
its relation to ascensional ventilation. 

Aaonnaionist. [f. as prec. + -I»T ] One who 
makes ascents. 

1863 Fraser* s Mag. LX VII V. 668 The last lady-ascensionist 
who has scaled the white shoulders of Mont Blanc. x88a 
Daily Tel. 95 Apr. vAdvt.) Ethardo, the greatest asccnsionist 
living. 

Aaoensive (Sse nsiv), a. [f. L. ascens - (see 
Ascension) + -iv e, as if ad. L. *ascensivus.] 

1 . Characterized by upward movement or ten- 
dency ; rising, advancing, progressive. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 997 Though the 
Sunne be then ascensive. 1808 W. Taylor in A an. Rev. I V. 
67 The ascensive benevolence which aspires to domineer. 
1863 Lyell Antiq. Man xxiv. 480 In Man, the brain presents 
an ascensive step in developement. 

2 . Gram . Increasing the force, augmentative, in- 
tensive. 

1897 Ellicott Comm. Phil. iv. xa Kat appears as ascen- 
sive, ‘even.’ 1870 Moulton tr. Winer* s N. T. Gram. m. 
liiL 555 Sometimes its [wni's] ascensive force . . is very easily 
recognised — see 1 Cor. vii. ox. 

Ascent, obs. form of Assent. 

Aaoant (fise-nt). Also 7 assent. [(Not in Fr.) f. 
Ascend v., on the analogy of descent (see quot. 1638 
in 3), a. F. descent c, itself an imitative formation on 
dcscemlre . after etymological forms like vente, at* 
lento, f. vendre , attondre : L. vendita gave F. vente, 
but ascensa gave F. ascense, Eng. Asoknce.] 

X. gen. The act of ascending, mounting, or soar- 
ing up ; upward movement, nse. 

10x4 Over bury A Wife , etc. (x6j8) 30X The first degree of 
his ascent. 1887 Milton P. L. x. 994 To him with swift 
ascent he up return'd. 179s Chambers Cycl. s.v. t Ascent of 
Fluids is particularly understood of their rising above their 
own level. 1864 K. Chambers Hk. Days II. 347 He had 
effected an ascent [in a balloon] at Edinburgh, 
b. fig. Rise in thought, estimation, characteristic 
quality, social station, etc. ; advancement. 

*807 Shake. Cor. it. ii. 38 His assent is not by such easie 
degrees. 1744 Harris Threo Treat, in. 11. (1760225 What 
higher Combinations . . subsist, we know not. Tneir Grada- 
tion and Ascent *tis impossible we should discover. 1790 
Gibbon Misc. Wks. (18x4) III. 512 Hia ascent to one ofthe 
most eminent dignities of the republic. 1896 Ruhkin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. xx. f 93. 368 French and English art in precipi- 
tate decline, Italian in steady ascent. 

2. esp. The act of climbing or travelling up ; the 
going up a mountain, stairs, a river, etc. 

1710 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. s. v. Mountain, Called the 
needle Mountain . . being supposed impracticable to the 
ascent of anyone; 1A14 Dicmni £///. dwo) 1 . n? We bteii 
the ascent of the Simplon that same night *8j fo P. Cun- 
ningham Handbk. Loud. 384 lire rest ofthe ascent Is a dirty 
and somewhat fatiguing task. 

i844%ilton Educ. (1798) 138 The right path of a virtuous 
and noble education; laborious indeed at the first ascent 
1879 Tennyson Lever** T. sp To both there came The joy 
of life la steepness overcome, And victories of ascent 

8. A going bade in time or in aider of genealo- 
gical succession ; f toner, a single step back in 
genealogy {obs.). 
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(Ml Com On Litt. it «. Hm cmrioiK to the lend by 
collateral dlecent and not by ttneall ascent l Littleton, oar 
collateral <Uacent»etnen«ypar Uneall ascendon ; tr. 1574 ais- 
cent.. ascension]. G aytom Feet. Notes u. v. 37 Bhm could 

scarce run two ascents without the kelp of a Town or Parish, 
where her grandfather was found, stfy Lytteil Landm. 
iv. ii. tot So does our ascent into the Past discover a beauty 
.. till then unperceived. 

4 . Method or way of ascending. 

tdeo Holland Livy 90s (R.) Dangerous places, steepe and 
hard of ascent. 17m Parnell Sped. No. 460 r 3 A Hill, 
green, flowery, and of an easy ascent iflaa P. Cunningham 
7/and Mr. Land. 384 The ascent to the ball is by 616 steps. 

6. concr. A way by which one may ascend ; up- 
ward slope, acclivity ; a flight of steps. 

sflis Bible 1 Kings a. 5 His ascent by which hoe went vp 
vnto the house of the Lord, *007 Milton P. L. v. 54s Wind- 
ing with one ascent Accessible from Earth. 1787 Bradley 
Fam, Diet . sv. Garden, A gentle Ascent or a Plain are 
healthy Expositions. 176a H. Walpole Vert net Anted. 
Paint. (17B0) II. 56 The ascent of steps from the hall. rsflg4 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. Hi. 190 Up that long ascent He came. 

f 6. A rising ground, an eminence. Obs. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (167a) 181 There was an 
Ascent raised where a Chair and Canopy of State waa set. 
a 174a Bentley (J.) Diversified with depressed valleys and 
swelling ascents. 

I For Ascendant. 

Chaucer's m/d* Prvl 6x3 (Wright) Myn aimt[Jtr-/fri 
MSS. ascendent] was Tour, and Mam therinne. 1086 W. dk 
Britaine //urn. Prud. ft 90 Jupiter is Lord of that Ascent. 

t Asoe'ntive, a. Obs . [irreg. f. prec. + -ive.] 
— Arcknrive. 

*6*7 Feltham Resolves u. vilt. Wks. 1677, 175 The thorny 
and ascentive path of Virtue. — Lusoria ix. (1677) to So 
shall we . . by this love Grow still ascentive. 

Ascertain (*s3jt***n), v. Forms : 5 aoerteln, 
5 -6 -teyne, -tayne, -taln(o, 6 -tone, aooertalno ; 

5 aanartayne, 5-6 aasertayne, 6 Mar tayne, as- 
aertene, -taine, 6-7 -tain(e ; 5-6 asoertayn(e, 

6 -teyne, -taine, 6- oaoertain ; also 5 adoer- 
teyne, 6 -taine. fa. OF. acertaine - tonic stem of 
acertenc-r (late AV. asser ascer-), f. d to + certain , 
Ceuta in. In Eng. assimilated to certain ; pro- 
nounced iisD Jten as late os 1650; the prefix as- 
for ac - began with the spelling as-ser tayne, and is 
of course etymologically erroneous.] 

I. To make subjectively certain : i.c. a person 
certain of a fact, or a thing certain to the mind. 

+ 1 . tram . To make (a person) certain, sure, or 
confident ; to certify, assure ; passing in looser usage 
into : To inform, apprise, tell. a. simply. Obs . 

1465 Paston Lett. 3^1! 1. 944 As I was rredebly nssartay nyed 
by a yeman. 1344 Bale Sir J. Oldens tell in Marl. Misc. 
(Malh.) I. 985 He was thoroughly Ascertained in his con- 
science for that conflyct of faytn. 1348 PuaHu ACneid 111. iR.) 
Anchises 1 asccrtaine then, and him declare the cans. x6oo 
Carkw Cornwall 196 a. Seeking by a fore-conjecture to bee 
Ascertained. 1676 Bullok ar, A seertain , to assure , to certifie. 

+ b. Const, with of. Obs . 

c 1400 Flonreh Leaf 568 For now I am ncertaJned throughly 
Of every thing I desired to know. 1490 Caxton Etteydo* xv. 
61 Whan he was adeerteyned of the oooynge of dyclo and of 
Eneas. 1398 More Heresyes 1. Wks. i6i/< Now is y" church 
well acertened of goddes pleasure therin. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinanh., Iten.V, clxii, The French (ascertain'uof a Victory) 
Are but vnsattisfied. 1789 G. Morris in Sparks Life (1839) 
1 1 . 3 , 1 wish to be ascertained of the . . intentions of the Court. 

II Const, confused with j or 6. 

i«0B Usshkr Annals 739 Maria nine had ascertained to 
Herod by oath of her chustity. 

+ C. with subord. cl. Obs . 

1430 Q Margaret in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 And how ye 
thinke to be disposed . . ye will acertein us by the bearer. 1548 
Chanmrr Cateih. 913 b, To asaerten vs, that we are y" lyvel y 
members of God's tre w churche. 1330 Balk Image both Ch . 
I j b, These . . assert ay tied me that he was the lyon of the trybe 
of J uda. 1684 Bony an Pilgr. 11. 19 But how shall I be ascer- 
tained that I also shall be entertained f * 7«3 0 Churchill 
Candidate Poeins II. 30 Who may perhaps, in some ten 
years or more, Be ascertained that Two and Two make four. 

1 2 . rejl . To make oneself certain or confident ; to 
gain trustworthy information. Obs. 

sfloi R-JIohnson] The IVoride Ded., Ascertaining my selfe, 
that the honorable venues . . have setled so good an impres- 
sion. 1684 Chasnock A ttrib. God (1834) 1 . a He could not so 
ascertain himself by convincing arguments. 173s Medley 
Kolbens Cape G. //. I. 9a Before I could ascertain myself 
of the religious institutions of the Hottentots. 

3 . tram. To make (a thing) certain to the 
mind ; to render certain what or which it is. arch. 

1494 Fabvan dxxvii. (R.) Whereof the tyme is net duely 
ascertayned. a 1600 Hooker (J. j The divine law . . ascertain- 
eth the truth, tfleg Gil Sacr. Philos, it 183 Poatellua to ascer- 
tain this matier to the understanding, bnngs these reasons. 
1730 Harris Hermes (1841) 185 If the essence of an article 
be to define and ascertain. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams a 66 
The intelligence that was brought me by no means ascer- 
tained the greatness of the danger, sfijp Sir J. Stephen 
Feet. Biog. 1. 134 The crypt which then ascertained the spot 
where the Apostle . . had won the crown of martyrdom. 

t b. with subord. cl. Obs. 

1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 339 In order to ascertain and 
distinguish from all others, who is the object Of our worship. 
1787 Br. Horne OltaPedr. xiti. But who shall exactly ascer- 
tain to us what superstition 1 st *8ej Scott Pevertt ill. vL 
xor Initial letters , . whkh seemed to ascertain that It was 
addressed to himself. 

1 4 . To make certain to nt the existence of, estab- 
lish as a certainty. Obs. 

179s Boswell Johnson (18x6; 1 . 19 Which asceitaiasa defect 
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that many of his (Honda knew he had, though t never per. 


+bw with inf. phr . To establish, prove (a thing to 
be so and so). Obs. 

*67© G. H. Hist. Cardinals ti. IL 134 These reasons .. do 
ascertain him to be Pope. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 
in [This] would ascertain it not to be the production of 
Johnson. i8to Boothroyd Biblia Hebr. II, 49 The use of 
this word clearly ascertains it to be a participle. 

6. To find out or learn for a certainty by experi- 
ment, examination, or investigation ; to make sure 
of, get to know. (The only current use.) 

1794 Sullivan Firm A Tat. 1 . 138 Those particular properties 
of bodies which are ascertained by the assistance of heat. 
c 1834 Stanley Sinai + Pat. (183B) Pret x 61 t is important to 
ascertain the real (acta s86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 9 Legal 
measures for ascertaining the culprit, 
b. with inf. or subord. cl. 

*1803 Pox James it (1808)93 Whether he would Havc acted 
upon this determination, his death . . prevents us now from as- 
certaining. x 8 ss Southey in Q. Rev. XXV 1 1 . 9 The day is 
ascertained to have been Good Friday. 1840 M acaulay Hut. 
Bag. 1 . 433 The Duke of York . .ascertained that the city was 
perfectly quiet. 1880 tr. D audit's Fremont $ R is ter 11. Iv. 76 
He arose softly to ascertain who were these singular thieves. 

II. To make (a thing) objectively certain, to fix. 
te. To make (a thing) sure (to a person) ; to 
render certain the possession of, ensure, secure. Obs. 


ascertain salvation to the baptised. 1731 Johnson Rnmbt. 
No. 134 P 10 Nodiligence can ascertain success. *8aj Scott 

A* /*»/>»'. ili 'Di* cniiin.’, ififlu.nn. th . 


e squire’s influence . . ascertained 0 
le class of bucks. 


1 or to endeavour 


St. Renan's iii. The s , 
support of the whole c 

+7. To make (a person) sure {to a thing); to bring 
or deliver certainly, destine or doom to. Obs. 

1649 J tit. Taylor Gt. Exemp. vii.ft 13 Would ascertain us 
intoa possession of all the promises. 1638 Whole Duty Man x. 
1 9 < 16A4) 8x Whomsoever thou . . hast dune thy part to ascer- 
tain to those endless flames. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety x.l x.^ix 
She . . is ascertained to sink under all the methods of mine. 

t 8 . To make (a thing) certain, definite, or precise, 
by determining exactly its limits, extent, amouut, 
position, etc. ; to decide, fix, settle, limit. Obs. 

1494 [see Ascertained). i668Temi-lk in FonrC. Eng. Lett. 
125 The proportions of money . . being ascertained in the 
treaty, syxx Shaftkrr. Chttrae. (1737! 1 . 17 To suppress by 
violence the natural Passion of Enthusiai 
to ascertain i 
1. x8a Some < 
ascertaining 

pensation foi , 

1 0. To make certain the existence or occurrence 
of ; to reduce to a certainty. Obs. 

I 0 a 8 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxi. Wks. 1677, 108 Evils, that 
are but probable, they ascertain. 
tAsorrtain, a. Obs.—* [a. OF. acertain, f. 
as prec.] Certain, sure. 1478 AscbrtainlyJ. 
Aioartadnible (raut/i'n&b’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ - able.] That may be ascertained, 
f 1. Capable of being fixed, settled, or decided. 
1783 Blair Rhetoric (1801) I. so Ascertainable by no stan- 
dard, but wholly dependent on changing fancy. 

2. Capable of being discovered or learned by 
experiment, examination, or investigation. 

1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 155 The water . . does not 
actually deposit any other substance in any ascertainable 
quantity. 1850 Ruskin Tuhj Paths App. !. 937 Not 11 matter 
of opinion at all, but a matier of ascertainable fact. 1874 
Farrar Christ I. iii. 30 The exact yeRr . . is not ascertain- 
able with any certainty from Scripture. 

Asctrtainablenasft. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being ascertainable. 

*868 P. Ci.aydon in Fortn. Rev. May 505 The demarcating 
lino . . on the sharpness and aAcertainableness of which In- 
dependency so essentially depends. 

AaMrtairalily, adv. [f. ns prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an ascertainable manner ; recognizably. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea 1 . 335 His notions . . of whnt was 
plausible and what was ascertainably false. 187s Liddon 
Elem . Relig. i. 9$ To despair of knowledge only when know- 
ledge is ascertainably out of reach. 

AsoartaJnea (aeinit^-nd), ///. a. [f. Aacxr- 

ta;n v. + -ko.] t A. Determined, fixed {obs.). b. 
Discovered by investigation, known. 

1494 Fabvan ii. xxxlii. 96 So y- no tyme asserteyned, is to 
her deputed or set. a 1838 Sears A than, xviii. 160 Professor 
Faraday considers it an ascertained fact. 

Aooartaiaar ueboau^ uAij. [f. as prec. + -mil.] 
One who ascertains. 

s6si Cotgr., Ctrt\ficatenr, a certifier, ascertainer, assurer. 
1691 1 '. H[ale] Acc. Nero Invent. 33 Our latest Ascertained 
here of the time of its celebration. 

Ascertaining, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lNfll .] 
f Assurance, confirmation {obs\ (Now gerundial : 
•ec Ascertain v. 5 .) 

1685 Baxter Para/hr. N. T. Acts L 9 The sight of Christ's 
Ascension must needs be „ an ascertaining of the Apostles 
min. I. 472 On ascertaining the 


Faith. 

time. 


tfl 38 Macready Remin. L 479 ( 


t AjMSTtsinly, adv. Obs. rare-', [f. Ascer- 
tain a. + -ly2 J Certainly, surely, assuredly. 

S473 Caxton Jason is She was so wreton by lone in his 
herte so acertainly that he coude neuer kepe him fro think- 


I (fiesait^ nmcnt). [f. Anoin- 
tatn v. + -KENT ; cf. OF. aeertcncmcnt .] The 
process or result of ascertaining. 


1. Reduction to certainty ; exact determination, 
limitation, settlement arch. 

8007(91 Apr.) Cromwell Sp. (1871) V. 37 That a period 
might be put, and some ascertainment nude, and a tune 
fixed, tyflo Burke Sp. Keen. Ref. Wks. tha I. ess (or the 
ascertainment and security of tenant and other rights. 1848 
Arnovld Lout Afar. /near. (1866) 1 . l L x 3 Essential to the 
very notion of an indemnity is the ascertainment of the perils 
insured against. 

2. Determination as the result of investigation ; 
finding out, discovery. 

1799 Sis I. Mackintosh Bacon 4 Locke (184 0 ) I. jeo Such 
facts bound our researches . . and the ascertainment or them 
is the utmost possible attainment of Science. 1843 Mill 
Logic tiu i. | e The ascertainment of these angular distances. 
1863 Huxley Mads Place Nat . ii 37 The question of ques- 
tions for mankind . . Is the ascertainment of the place which 
Man occupies in nature. 

Asoenoent, -enoy, erron. var. Acescent, -knot. 

(kse tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. bam/naCt 
adj., f. domfrifs a monk or hermit, f. derail tv to 
exercise : see -io.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Ascetics, or to the 
exercise of extremely rigorous self-discipline ; se- 
verely abstinent, austere. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. viii. is6 This ascetic rule, 
which held that a saint was disgraced by the very society 
which his mild Master sought and loved. s68e — Chr. 
Morals (1736) 97 The old Ascetick Christians found a paradise 
in a desert. 1737 Burke Abeidgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 97 6 
A monastery which had acquired great renown for . . the 
severity of its ascetick discipline. 1890 Tennyson In Mem. 
cix. High nature amorous of the good. But touch'd with no 
ascetic gloom. 

2. *= Ascetic a L 1. 

ilea Burrowbs CycL, Ascetic, the title of certain books 
on devout exercises. 1868 Pattiron Acadsm. Ory. f 5. xaa 
The knowledge to be cultivated is not ascetic divinity. 

B. sb. 


1. Red. Hist. One of those who in the early 
church retired into solitude, to exercise themselves 
in meditation and prayer, and in the practice of 
rigorous self-discipline bvcellbhcy, fasting, and toil. 

1673 Cave Prim . Chr. 111. if. 953 One of the primitive Asce- 
ticks. 1776 Guidon /MY. <4 F. xxxvii. ( K.) The Ascetics, who 
obeyed and abused the rigid precepts of the gospel. s86s 
A. fl. Hot* Eng. Cathedr. ,oM C. v 163 The deserts of the 
Thebald hod been peopled by troops of sturdy and gaunt 
but God-fearing ascetics. 

2. gyn. One who is extremely rigorous in the 
practice of self-denial, whether liy seclusion or by 
abstinence from creature comforts. 

1660 JF E r. Taylor Ductor Dubit. 11. iii. 8. 84 The primitive 
Christians were gencially such ascetics in this instance of 
fasting. x86a Stanley Jewish Ch. (1877) 1 . i. 17 He is not 
an ascetic ■ . but full of the aflectious and interests of family 
and household. 

8. pi. An ascetical treatise. 

173s Chambers Cycl. s.v., Book* of spiritual exercises. As 
the ascetics, or devout treatises of St. Basil. 

▲aoe-tioal, a. [f. prec. + -ALl.l 

1. Pertaining to, or treating of, tne spiritual ex- 
ercises by which perfection and virtue may be 
attained, as in Ascetical Theology. 

a 1617 Bayne On Ffh. (1866) 331 Hence it is that ascetical 
sermons . . are not in that request. 1607 tr. Dupin' a heel. 
Hist. JI. 145 The Ascetical Books attributed to St.Tta*il. 
1884 Addis & Arnold Cath . Diet. s.v.,SL Francis of Sales and 
SL Alphoiuuis Liguori may lie mentioned as modern saints 
whose ascetical works are most esteemed. 

2. - Abcetio 1 . 

1030 lloa. Smith Tin Trymp.ixbjft) ibi Our English puri- 
tans with their ascetical bigotry. 

AiO 0 *tioiIly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY*.] After 
the manner of an ascetic. 

c xBeo Mibb Knight A utobiog. I. 8a Die Duke of Parma 
used frequently to clothe himself in a friar's robe, and live 
ascet ically. 184s J. H. N kwman Ch. of Fathers 367 N or live 
uscctically for the sake of them. 

AsoatioiBm (foc-tisiz’m). [f. Ahcetio + -ism.] 
Tiie principle* or practice of the Ascetics ; rigorous 
self-discipline, severe abstinence, austerity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vm. (1815' 196 Doomed to 
n life of celibacy by the asceticism which had corrupted the 
simplicity of Christianity. 1839 Mill Liberty ii. 89 In its 
horror of sensuality, it made an idol of asceticism. 

Aach-, regular MK. spelling of OE. asc-, moil. 
E. Ash-, q.v. for words that survived into the 
modern period. 

Aaoh(e, obs. form of Ash and Ark v. 
Auliam (8e*skftm ). [named from Roger Aschom, 
author of 7’oxophi/us.'] A sort of cupboard or cose 
to contain bows and other implements of archcry. 

s 80 o H. I). Archer's Guide a8 The best place tfor keeping 
a bow) is a closet, or a wooden case made for the purpose, 
fixed up in a hall, and called an Aschom. 
A-sohamyed, obs. form of AbnamB). 

+ AaohJFpe, v. Obs. [A variant, due to pho- 
netic levelling of proclitic f- and d- (see Apr if. o), 
of eschajbe, a by-form of Ehcapk, imitating middle 
Fr.sjielling tschaper (mod. /chaffer). , Chiefly but 
not exclusively northern. Aphetized in Ifth c. to 
schape, shape, which, as well as the full form, bo 
came obs. oef. 1500 .I -Escape. 

c 1314 Guy Warm. 93 we ben aschaped unnclhe. c tefim 
Dk. Quintessence x pe teeram . . pat noman may a-schape. 



. A Mhqpoii j we Aihape v. 

As ah&r, obi. variant of Ehomam, a a cat, a bank 
tAsobrwill,^ Obs. rare-'. [f. A- pref. i 
-f +ukrwtl, Saturn, A scarecrow, used In Sidney’s 
Arcadia, and still dial. CL OHG. ir-sciuhen, 
MUG. trsehiuhm, mod.G. trseheutn to be bight* 
encd.] To scare, frighten away. 

a i mo Our/ j Night. 1014 Heo hodgeth mo on heore hahe, 
Thar »ch Mchewdo pie u crcrwe. 

Aoohore, var. Ahhohe ativb. pkr. Obs . a-stiaddle. 
t Asolurg'Behf v. OAr. [OE. asermNm, f, 
A- prtf. i + screman : sec Schbkrol] To deceive. 

r MgK. AZlfmxv Gregorys Past. xliii. 316 Ne eft ho finest* 
(ng &ss lichoman fat mod no ascrence mid upahaefiuraease. 
€ 1300 A*. Alit. 4819 Hy were asshreynt in her crook, c 1315 
Shoreman 17 Ac echo othron uchnnchcthi c xjso Sanya 
Sages iW.) 1483 A I dame, he saidc, ich wu oaschreint, Ich 
wende thou haddest ben adreinL 
Aaohrle, variant of Ahcbv v. Obs. 

■ Aoohyn, obs. form of A ruck. 

Atoian, -on, obs. forms of Ask v. 

(K'Jiinz), sb. pi. [f. med.L. Ascii 
(orjiidi), also used in Eng. (a. Gr. torn ot, f. d priv. 
t QKib shadow) 4- - an.] Inhabitants of the torrid 
rone, who twice a year have the sun directly over- 
head at noon, and then cast no shadows. 

1*33 Cakfenteh Crag. Delia. 1. x. as 6 These men haue the 
Sunne twice cuery yeere in their Zenith, and then they moke 
no shaddowe* at ail, and therefore tliey are called Ascij, or 
without shaddowca. *709 Mandky Syst. Math. (1739) 384 
Ascii, are those which have no Meridian Shadow. 1847 
Cnaic, Auians . 

Afloidian (fisi ditto), a. and sb. Zoof. [f. mod. 
I* Ascidia (see Ahoidium) + -an.] A. cut). Of 
or pertaining to the Ascidia (or Asctdiae>, a group 
of animals belonging to the tunicate Molluscs, 
considered by evolutionists to constitute a link in 
the development of the Vcrtcbrata. B. sb. A mem- 
ber of this group. || ABCldlarlmn t&si di,e-»Tiflm). 
[nee -ariuuJ, the aggregate mass of organisms in 
compound Ascidions. Asoidlold a. t resembling 
the Ascidia. Aaoidloaooid (& 8 rdk>,z<M*okl), one 
of the organisms forming an asetriiarimn. 

%m Woodward Man. Mailmen m. 33c 'Hie relation be- 
tween the aacidian test and mantle is that of the epidermis 
and the cutis vera. 1833 Kirby l fab. a Inst. Anint. 1 . vi. 

S b The Tunkarim or Aaridians aa aome call them. 1874 
Kura Sac. Press. ix. 136 If he started as a gelatinous as* 
ddian, how he has got on in the world I 187$ N. A mcr. 
Rev. CXXV 1 I. 38 Our asddlan forefathers. >837 Huxlfy 
A not. turn. Am, x. 610 In the compound or eocialTunicata 
many aaddioaooids . . are united by a common test into an 
atcioiarium. itto Syd. Sac. Lax. s. v. Ascidia , The tunicate 
or aaddiold Division of the Mollusca. 

Asoidiate (ftsi di,*it), a. (Craig 1847^, and 
Asoidiftem ( 4 sidil£tra), a. (Webster 1864). 
[f. next 4- -ate, -forn.] Shaped like an ascidiuro. 

II Asoidliun (asidtfro). PI. -a. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. AanUtor, dim. of dtneox leather bag, wine-skin.] 
1 . Zool. (Also Ascidia. pi. nr.) A genus of tuni- 
cate molluscs, having the enveloping tunic elastic 
and leathery : see Ahcidian. 

* 7 * Pennant Zaol. IV. 48 (Jon.) Ascidia, taken off Scar- 
borough. 1898 OflMt Marine Root. 11 . 30 The Ascidia 
•anally adhere to atones and old shells. 1878 Bell <;<fv»- 
bomers Camp. A mat. 391 In many Ascidia a new individual 
buds from the body 01 the adult animal. 

2 . Bat. A pitcher-shaped leafy aj^pendage. 

1830 Linruv Nat. Spot. Hat. 81 The presence of Ascidia, 
or pitchers among its leaves, resembling those of Nepenthes. 

Asoig«rons ( 4 *idA*ras), a. Hot. [f. mod.L. 
asc us 4 - -(i )gbhouh producing.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing asci (ice Ascus). 

stag Loudon Eniycl. Plants (1841) 089 An ascigerous 
somewhat deliquescent nucleus *8^ Berkeley Orypief. 
Hat. | 333 This mode of fructification is called ascigerous. 
Asoill, variant of Ethell, Obs., vinegar. 
Aaoiamun, for ascisinus : see Aasasein. 
Aicitaa (AsartAn, retit&n). Eecl. Hist . [f. 
med.L. Ascii r, a. Gr. ’Afftfircu, f. bonis wine-skin : 
see -iTE, -an.] A member of a heretical sect in the 
second century, who used to dance round an in- 
flated wine-skin, in reference to Malt. ix. 17. 
s 7 * 7 * 5 * in Chammbs CpcL av. AsciUt. 
tAsoi'Ui earlier f. Accitr v. Obs., to cite, sum- 
mon. (The spelling was as in ascertain : a-cile, assite , 
ascite , subsequently assimilated to L. accitdre.) 

■ 58 * *5 1 -a timer Serm. 4 Ram. '1845) sto He was ascited 
before certain bishops. 01817 Huchon IVks. 1 . 37 At the 
fast day all . . shall lie aacited to appeare. 

. D flaplt— i&sdrt/z). Path. Also 4-5 asohytes. 
[L., a. Gr. daainyf (sc. Cbpanfr dropsy), f. bonus hog.] 
A collection of serous fluid in the peritoneal cavity ; 
dropsy of the abdomen. 

. ssgBTiKVUU Barth. DaP. R. vis. liL (1495^966 One manera 
Aopttyc hygbte Aachytes, for yf the wouibea ben amyten 
they aowne as a Aackette, other a botcIL t6 37 Phjrs. Diet., 
Aaatea B a swelling of the belly cau-ed of a serous matter. 
*74! Smollett Rad. Rand. xxvIL 4 18041 183 Loaded with a 
lj. 1 • in Toon CycL AmmL 


Aaoitio < &si tik), & Path. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or aflheted with asatts. 
aitg U. Batutt'a Marc. Vampit. vitt. tp8 A Boy . . Moitick 


with an Anasarca* aMo Dsysoauc in Med. Temp Jml 
ClOL 6 Abundant ascitic effusion, 

Afflitoil, a. 1 Obs. FC pne. + -All) ~ prec, 
1878 R. WiflBMAN Surf. < J.) Either aaaanrpMM or aackicafc 
tdty in Phil Trams. XVW. az Some thought., she was 
AsStica L Mj4f/bAb XLVL Died ». und? Aaciticatand 

(clerical Symptoms. 

Asmioii (msiti /ss', a. [f. L. ascii- -adscit- 
ppl. stem of adseisc-ire (sen Aoocititiooo> + 
►mow, as if f. L. •ascifichts.'} « Ai scititiods 
( which is now mom common), 
s8a« Prynxe Lore Loch* if ll h a very wicked thing, to 
attire the head, with dead and aacititlona Haire. step Soorr 
DamameL viii 064 Those asdckious particles . . being loos- 
ened at hia vanadiiag, and so offending the nostrils, 
Aldl^hd 1 (isklPfAdtd). [ad. L. Ascldpiadhts, 
a. Gr. ’AoKKrjwidhuof, adj. f. *Aon\riwutbfft name of 
a Greek poet.] In Greek and Latin prosody : A 
verse, invented by Asclepiades, consisting of a 
spondee, two (or three) choriambi, and an iambus. 
A Iso altrib. Hence the adjs. : t Aseto<yis 8lo (also 
used subst.\ tAaole>pim dioaJ, AMle plade aa. 

1836 in Blount Glassmgr. 1878 Kennedy Pub. ScA. Let. 
Gram. § 965 Of the Asckpiad . . Horace employed five 
systems* l bid. A stanza composed of three lesser Aactepiad 
verses. 1348 Langlev Pal. Verf. Da Invent. 1. viii. S7 a. 
Meters . . hath their name, eyther . . of the inuentour m 


liSo SiifNKY Arcadia (a 6 aa» 399 Singing 
called Asclepiadikes. 183a Mabbury Camas. 
Uabakkuk (1865) 156 Vemon, heroic, iambic, asckpiad ic 
\Ormted *id iac ). 1706 Pi 1 1 ll 1 ps , /4 sc/e/>ituUan. s86oScHMrrx 
Lai. Gram. 306 The second Asdepiadean metre. 

Asolainid 2 . Bot. [f. next 4- -ad.] A plant 
Ixdonging to the order Asclepiadacem : see next. 
A*6!*>piiida'oooiia a., of or belonging to this order. 
Anolaipladroua a., of the genus Asclcfias. 

ite Darwin Grig. Spec . xiv. (1878 > 375 Ordiids and ascle- 
piads having pollen-masses with visrid discs. 187a Oliver 
Eltm. Bot. 11. 908 The pollen of A»clepiads Is held together 
by a secretion of the anther-cti 1 . 18B0 BuRsrnoE Card. 


Sun App. 349 A singular new asrlcpi^-'aceoux genus. 

It Aiolep^S (ksklrpiffm. Bot. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. &( 7 /c\r)w,at, f. "AomKrjruus .^sculapiusj A genus 
of plants giving its name to a N O., including the 
Milkweed, Swallow- wort, and some others, chiefly 
natives of the east coast of North America. 

1378 Lvtb Dadatmt 317 We may call it In F.ngl i*h A scUpitu. 
Viiu'eta-cicum, and Swallowurt. 1706 Phillips, AnUpiat. . 
Swallow-wort or Silken Cicely, nje Oliver Elem. Bat. 11. 
olB The exotic AsclepiAS Family, including the beautiful 
Hoyas and Stephanotis of our stoves. 187a Baxes Nile 
Jr tint. ii. aa Cutting firewood from the asclepia*. 

AflOO- (n* { skd), comb, form of Ascuti, used in 
many scientific terms of Cryptogamic Botany, as : 
Aaoogonium (-g^u*uiflm) [cf. archegonium], the 
spirally-coiled organ from which the asci (see Aaous) 
are produced. Aaoomyowtal (-misftal), Aooo- 
nyMions a*, of or belonging to the Ascotnycelts, or 
fungi, such as the yeast-plant and truffles, in which 
spores are formed asexual ly in the interior of asci. 
JUMophorona (&skp*f6ras), a. [Gr. -Qopot bearing], 

S reducing asci. JUMoapor* ^m sk^spo^i), a sj>ore 
cvcloped in an asciis. 

187a Bennett & Dybr Such? Bat. 957 The female organ, 
called by De Bary the Ascogonium. Ibid. 938 The Asci . . 
owe their origin lo the fertilised aacogonium. 1M4 A thenmum 
96 Jan. 134/t Struct urally it LSphcria pocula] is hymeno- 
myectat and not ascuinyceut. *•57 J- Hogg Micrasc. 11. L 
304 PezizA belongs to the Aacomycetous fungi. sS 57 > Hrrkk- 
lky Cryptoe. Bot. % 6a lliere is not a single instance 
amongst Alne, of asenphorous fruit. 1S73 Bf.nnett & 
1 )> lk Srn hs Bot. 940 The Ascospures . . arise by free celh 
formation in the protoplasm of the . . A-scus. 

tA-POO advb. phr. Obs. In 3 a-skof. [A 
prep . 1 4- Scoff.] In scorn, mockingly. 

c 1300 A'. A I is. 874, 41 Alisaundre lokida-s 
gef nought therof. 

t AgCOlifoiin Obs.—* [f. Gr. boom tA» 6 (-uv to 
hop on greased wine-skins (dtrxot) at the 'AoitbiKta 
or second day of the rural Diony&ia.J * A kind of 
Play, call'd, Pox to thy Hole , in which Bovs hop- 
ping on one Leg, beat one another with Gloves or 
pieces of Leather.' Phillips 1706, 

1733 Cham wcrr CycL Supp., Ascothum , , 
t AgCO'miLt, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. tscottfirc, 
i»a. pple. esconjit, f. es out of 4 - eonfire to preserve 
L. eonfictre ; cf. discomfit : see As- prefix The 
aphetic ScoiiFiT is usual.] To discomfit, rout, 
r Z430 IjOnki.ich Grail xir. xe6 [He) behccld His inryne 
as-scomfited in the feld. 

▲aoonoe, obs. form of Askance. 
t AriMO m, ativb. phr . Obs. [A prepy + $C0RN.] 
In scorn or mockery. 

r 1483 Digb Myst. U88a' m. 1^19 She wyll nut Vyane on 


1 a-ikof, As he no 


skorn. Boy. A ukorn, no, no, 1 fynd it hehmt ! 
fAsoom, v . Obs. rare- 1 ., [a. OF .tseome-r 
to insult, affront: see or f. Sookn v, 

with A particle of pa. pple) fib Asult, affront. 
1533-87 FoxxH. 8 Ar. 11306)309^1 Meereal prince Edward 
— 1 ( ^rted up hlmselfe, atfo gauc hun inch a ldyw, 


Ajsooye, stfooyno; see Amkot, Ameoine. 
il8nbibl8 (iskrai bkb’l . a. ; also 7 Sttrive- 
sbh. [f. next 4 - -able ] That may be ascribed, at* 
tributea, or reckoned to the account of; attributable. 


(Iskrai'b), m Forms 1 4-7 
b osoryve, aseerib*, $ asorybe, 6-7 adaorlbe, 
6- aeovibe. [1 OF. ascriv- stem of ascrire, cogn. 
w. It. asersvere 1— L. user-, adscrib-be* f. ad - m+ 
teribdfre to write. la 16th c. altered to ascribe 
after L, though asertve was occasionally used till 
late in the 1 7 th. The historical appearance of the 
senses in Eng. does not comsponcf with the logical 
development (a Latin.] 

L To write into ; to add to a writing, register, 
list, etc. 

t L tram. To annex or add in writing, to sub- 
scribe : A. to subjoin (one's name) ; b. to sabjoiu 
one's name to (a document). Obs. 

s8og B. Jonbon Sejamus v. v. 4 Htare it fan Edict] lo my 
friiow Consul to odacribc. 1840 Nethessole St(f-C*nd. 3 
Thu Escribing of my name would .* have subetructed from .. 
the weight of ihoxe diRCOunes. 

+ 2. To inscribe, dedicate to. (So in OFr.) Obs. 
ISM Philfot Exam. ^tdritA 1849*396 Unto thoae[PrinccM] 
alto the MntrnciM and arguments ought to be oacribed. 136a 
lirrifid M Cij b, The aecound pulor called Dorica, being 

+ 8. To enroll, register, reckon in a class. Obs. 
*58 * More Caq/ut. Tmdale Wlw. 376/1 Ascribed . . into the 
noumber of hia elect and peculier choiien people, ngp 
tr. Pat. Verg. 08481 1. 174 She died, and waa aacribed emonge 
I ho xainc Iw. i6e8 Hohbks Thucydides uBaa) 18 Deriring 
you to aftcribc them to the number of your confederate*. 
1880 Aubrey in Blii» Lett. Emin. Pert. 0813) II. 633 He 
would long since have been ascribed a member there. 

1 4. To appoint (to a vacancy). (So in OFr.) Obs. 
1804 Hkywood Gumaik. vi. 17s One of the Priests of the 
fo resaid number dyed, ncythcr . . was any agreed upon or 
thought fit to be ascribed into his place. 

ll. To enter into an account, to reckon, count. 
6. irons. To inter (a thing) to in an account, to 
set it to the credit of ; to assign, attribute, impute, 
xeier as due or owing to. 

138s Wyclis 9 Sant. xn. 38 Lest . . to my name the victoria 
be axcrived. 1494 Fabyan vi. eexvi. *35 The which dedc he 
ascribed chefely ynto Haroldc. 1508 More l let ayes iv. 
Wks. 980/9 Al which miracles al ihosc blessed saint es do 
ascribe vnto the works of god. 1831 Hobhkk Leviath. 1. viii. 
37 The same Crwcians did often ascribe madnesse to the 
operation of the Eumenidcs. 1731 Addison Sped. No. 321 
F 6 This Speech U . . the finest that is ascribed to Sam 11 in 
the whole Poem. 1746 Johnson Plan Did. Wks IX. 185 
We usually an ride good ; but impute evil. 18x3 Ht. M an- 
ti n la u Berkeley l vui. tspOthers ascribed the whole disaster 
to the use of small notes. 1879 LocKvae Elem. Asfnm. v. 
xxxiii. 193 The invention of clocks is variously ascribed to 
the sixth and niiuli centuries. 

+ b. ellipt. ( intr .) To give 01 attribute credit to. 
s8og Sis C Hkydon Jud. Astral, ii. 56 home . . againe did 
as greatly admire, and ascribe vnto it. 1867 icecap Chr. Piety 
xvu. ft 15. 357 Many are apt to aacnljc too unlimitedly to die 
force of a good meaning. 

6 . To reckon or count fo, as a property or char- 
acteristic ( rarely as a material possession) ; to 
consider or allege as belonging to, to claim for, 
r 1400 A Pol. Lalt. zzo pci cbalang not only k al w 
ascriuid, but F«i tak a vey all Iringis fro alle men. igsB 
Pavnell S a Urns Kegim. Q iv, Hie foraayde vtilites . . be 
ascriued to prunes of Armeny. 163s Needham tr. Scldcn s 
Marc 67 , 448 This sea also is ascribed by som to the King 
of Great Britain. *867 Phil. Trans. 11 . 492 The use, which 
he adscribes to the Brain. 1880O. P. Mohris Poems 161 
Ascribing with the true and just All * holiness unto the Lord. 
1877 Lytteil L an dm. ir. ii. 91 The conclusion which ascribes 
to the lands of Trahonr the rite of an aiicient Church. 

1 7. To reckon, reckon up, count. Obs. 

1438-90 tr. lligiUn 08851 37 pe Romanes . . ascribede 
tbains yens from the begynnenge of theire cite y-uiade. 
1801 Holland Pliny 11. 386 Sotacus ascribeth and setivth 
downe fiue sundry kinds of the load-stone. 

+ 8. with compl. To reckon, consider as. ref. 
To reckon oneself, claim, preicud to be. (So in 
OFr.) Obs. 

1393 Stewart Craw. Scat. II. 504 Ane lord thair wen than 
in Northumberland . . Asciyvand him to be of Danin bhirie, 
1380 North Plutarch ittx iR. 1 Hereupon the Athenians do 
aacribe that day for a most unfortunate day. 

1 Uatackr . for Describe. But cl. 5. 
mm Barclay Ship of Footes (1370; 917 Suche a wise man 
as Virgil doth ascribe. 

Aflcribilig (iskral-biQ), vbl. sb. [/. prec. 4- 
-lNOt.] The action of the verb Ascribe ; addition 
in writing {obs.), assignment, attribution. 

1 84a [see Ascribe r. 1 J, 1833 Mac-ready Ramin. 1. 404 The 
ascribing all the misery of the sufferers lo destiny. 

Aaorift, variant of Amcry v. and sb. Obs . 
t A2 0g i * p t t ppl- *. Obs. [ad. L. ascriptus, pa. 
pple. of aset ibire: see Ascribe. Cf. also Aikebipt.] 
knrolled, registered ; appointed. 

a 198ft Becon A rt. Chr. Raiig . 1 >8441 438 Mske unto a* this 
oblation ascript, reasemahle, acc«ptable. 1810 Healey St. 
Aug. City ed Gad syoTully callcth .. t..o«e|hat merit 
heauen Gods astvipt. 

vjtekri'vj»)i)- [ad. L. auripHbndm, 
n. of action f ascrib-ere lo t Ascribe s see -10N. 
Cf. also Aust mi rnav J 



ABmxjmmoxm. 

fL The action of adding U writing, •abaerip. 

tioiL Ofa 

mt Umumlalrod. Mm Annot, All dfafcution It aig - 
uiftwa fthTriin n n * ttuvbar4tKtu ths4 V Bl ^ 0rtlMb y <kMC ^ a 

I Enrolment, inckatan in a dees, #wr*. 

iki Sn F. Paicmvm Mmm. * Ar. L • The Mcriotioa 
ofX andaotGaottih fcmiUna fane the Senatorial 
a The action of setting to the credit of; attri- 
bution of origin or authorship. 

«t*sf Poptsamr Athmm. Fraf. 4 Ascribing ell his writing 
vnto Gods inward comman ding . . Which is indeed, a very 
UMaacriptioo. *m Palsy / tad 1. ix. Is (18x71 163 If tha 
awription of thaGaapah to thair raspective atuhon had been 
conjectural. life Mama Am. Lawiihu) 1 The theoretical 
ascription of Engtiah law to immemorial unwritten tradition. 
4. The action of ascribing; attributing, imputing, 
or declaring that something belongs to a person 
or thing ; toner, the declaration thus made. 

xtfeo Chatman Iliad xiv. Comm., Which ascription our 
Spond takes lo.be given in scorn, dad Tskmch Hult. 
Leet. Ser. 11. vin. *75 With thankful MiptioM of praise to 
. .God. 1S77HUXLKY A mat. Imp. Am. xiL 661 The ascription 
of a iparmatoeoal nature to the strim . . is not warranted. 
▲sOxiptltioiUI (feskripli }**), a. ran. [f. L. 
ascrTptULus (see Ascript ami -moua) 4 -oua. Cf. 
also Aduobiptitiou 8.1 
1 1. Appended to a list, additional. Obs. 
a sdflf F arimodoh Serm. 8a (L'.i Au ascriptitious and su- 
pemuinarary god* 

2. Merely ascribed or attributed to. (Cf. fictitious .) 

rip Gauls Magaetrom. >ja The spurious, fictitious, and 
asenptitious books of Adam. 

3. ‘ Registered, enrolled,* Bailey 1731. 
JjonptiTfi (iskriptiv), a. rare. In 7 ads-. 

[ad. L. ascr-, cuiscriptivus ; sec AacniPT and -lVJfi.] 
Attributable, ascribable. 

1 figs Charlkto 4 Paradox** Prol. z j Sanation of Wounds 
. . is not rightly adscriptive to the single pouer of Nature, 
t Asery*, v. Obs. Forms : 4 asaorie, aaohrie, 
aaohri)3, 4 -5 aaorie, asorye, 4-609017, 5 aakerye, 
aakrye, 6 asakrie, aakry. Aphet. 5 Scry, q.v. 
[a. OF. eserie-r (mod. /crier), f. es I,, ex out 4 
crier to Cry. The Anglo-Fr. was prob. turner 
(see Ah- pref. a\ as Ehory docs not appear in 
E;ig. before the time of Caxton, who introduced 
it Irom continental French. Aphctized in 15th c. 
to Sciiy.] 

1 . trans. To call forth or out ; to call upon. 

c xuj E. R. A llit. P. C. 105 penue ascryed pay hynt nkete. 
A asked ful loude, What deucl hatj Jkju don Y c 13 so Will. 
Palermo 38a 7 Wijtli he hem u-nchn)cd. And cuuihirt hem 
craftli with his kinde spechc. c 1450 Lonkmcii Grail xlix. 
995 Thnnne Iosephe gan hem aacneti uuou, Ha ! )e cursed 
jjcple everychon 1 

b. csp. T o attack with outcry, call to fight, pro- 
voke, challenge. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chrom. 217 Edward was havdie, be Lon- 
_ . . - > Witl. Pa tern* 3895 And stoutli 

Tin ne schul deie. 

. . . ^lysshmyn- 

tire lies blewe her . . pypes and hydously ascryed the ncottes. 
>S*3 Ln. Berners brviss. I. IviC 78 Assone as the Almayns 
sawe them, they ascryed them, and ran in fiersiy among 
them. 

2. intr. To cry out, shout, exclaim. 

U king 

. . 

to askry, And to make an outcri Against odyous KnuL 

3. trans. = 1)k*o& y : to cry out upon on discover- 
ing ; hence to espy, discover ; to proclaim, de- 
nounce, publish, inform upon. 

c 1400 Vtuamt 4 (law. 3406 Thar he held him prevely, So 
that none sold him ascry. zgn Liz. Biznku broUx. I. caev. 
•39 Th« watchmen sayd, by likelyhode ther be some theuys 
. . commyng tosteale this towns; let v» ascry them, and wake 
the men of the eyrie. 1530 Palogb. 437/9, 1 askry, as fore- 
riders of an armye do their eaemye* whan they make re- 
ports where they have sene them, j« detenu nr**. zjuB Hail 
thrum. ()i When the French men perceived that thei were 
awkrierf thei sodein ly returned, ififig Myrr . Afar., Clifford 
l 4, 1 ihinke it best that men their crimes ascried. 
tAftcrjr, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-5 aaory, 4 m- 
•ory, aakrye, 5-6 asorye, eekrle, 7 ascrie. [f. 
Ahcby v. Cf. the variant Esory and aphetic 
Scry. In many places it is impossible to tell 
whether we ought to mad aserpe or a scryt : cf. 
quotations 153s and 1548.] Crying out, outcry, 
clamour, shout, exclamation. 

r sjag £, R. AIM . /’. It 838 As a scowte wach scarred, so 
be asitcry ryaed. igg Gowbr Cm/ II, 388 And all at ones 
set aakry In hem. e 193a Lo. ilnmu Hum 659 They 
cryed out and made a scrye. 1548 Hall Ckron. 33a The 
Bntaynes made an askrie and setre their Beacons on Are 
rim Holland Liny >v. xxIL 134 Made au aserts 1 cl a emr* tn\ 
that tha towoe was taken. 

Aioiw, obs. form of Arkrw. 

II Ami (rikA). Bet. FI. -L fmod.L., a. Gr. 
dtrtrdt beg, sec.] A membranous tubular cell, esp. 
the swollen sqc-like cell at the end of the branches 
of the hyphse in certain fungi and lichens, in which 
the reproduct i ve eperules or tporidiu dewriope. 

sign Luracsv Nht. Sy*t. Beit. 339 These cases (theetfi a re 
. . contained In other membranous cases (aaefi. s§vt fits. 
nktt it Dvaa Sack? Hat. 94a With the dtwiop n i d and 
escape of the spores the nsous disappears. 


tires gan he ascrie. _ 
him aschned, Bad him ?epli him pldorumi ne schul 
1480 Caxton Chrom. qf Eng. rc.vxjv.997 The Englyssh 


4 8011 88, obs. vgf. Ezcung : see As»/r^t 
-4*o, obs. form of Aak As % vmr. Asm 9, Obs, 
At mm (far), euM.pkr, [A/n^.*+S8A.] on 
the set, at sea ? to the tea. 

Bushnkll Sena. New Life eta You are no more 
[*«•» — 1898 j. Millxr Seaf* Italy tip We stood 


AjmrU vur. Absial V. Obs. to seal, 
t ASMY, 880 WO, v. Obs. [OE. asearian, f, 
A-^W / 1 -»• searian \ see Son* o.] To dry up, 

e nee J££iu*S , ax4«ieA4 HI. gsfTreowa he deb fiorliee 
bio won* A oft n>e oseoriao. c igto SmjH Sages (Wj 606 
That olde tre . . asered. 

t Atfitdh Obs. In 4 aaoroho. [a. AF. 

msserekie-r, OF. aeerchU-r , f. d to + ctrc\i€r to 
seek ; or ‘ var. of OF. encercMeri see A- pref. 10 
and Enskarch v.] trans. and intr. To search, ex- 
amine, investigate ; inquire. 

sjhi WvcLir Gen. xliv, is The which aaerchiuge . . fonde 
the coppe in the sak of Beniamyn. — 1 Ktmr* xx. 6 'Thei 
shulen amrehen thin hows. — a Sam. xi. 3 David sat 
and OMruheda L13HI enqaeride], what was the womuwtn. 
Aneollot, var. of AaaxcLiBT, Obs. follower, 
t 4 800*, v. Obs. [A variant of isee, ysee : see 
A- pref. 6. But in the pa. pple., the a- may be A 
particle : in quot. 1 a?o it may be « have.\ To see. 

c sage Gem. 4 Ex. 9790 Dec non eglpden . . it wist, ne sulde 
a sen. c 1300 A'. A it's. 847 Who me Jovcth now worth a- 
sene 1 c 1430 Hymns te virg: 18671 190 Vttdyr erthe l-hydd 
they wold be Thatt Ihesn cryst scholl nou hem Aml a tmo 
Eel. Amt. I. too Thou moist done awey the (cures that hit 
schal nothyng beene a-sene. 

t AsM-k, v. Obs. For forms see Sikk. [OE. 
asMjc)an, f. A- pref. 1 4- sJcan to baxa.] To seek 
for, search alter. 

c so 00 Art. Ps. cxlx. 93 WylloS me lofie lifes aneceon. saog 
Lav. 97866 Amur osechen lette, olle riche, K ingee and 
eorles. 1413 Lvixi, Pylgr. Sewte 1. xii. 9 He hath long tyme 
asojt the cyte of heuenly Jerusalem. 

Aseel, var. Amhval v. Obs. to seal. 

Aieeth, var. Ahheth, Obs., satisfaction. 
A-SOeth* (As/'W) ( advb. phr. [A prep\ + 
Seethe.] Seething. 

1879 Powdf.n Southey li. 30 Young brains a-seatha with 
revolution and romanticism. 

Asege, var. Ashixce v. Obs . to besiege. 

Aseh, pa. t. of Ahtk v. Obs. to sink down. 
Asein, obs. form of Ahhion v. 

Asotngdo, anoint, pa. t. of Amrnoh r. Obs. 
Ariieity (JhfcHti. fisrtti). Afetaph. ff. L. d from, 
se onesell + -ity ; cf. F. asJitl.'] Unaerived or in- 
dependent existence. 

169s Norris Ideal ft Imt. Werid u (tjoi) 7 Tha Natural 
World . .lor any seif Stability, Aacity, or Essential Immut- 
ability of its own, may again caasa to be. c 1700 GentL 
Interne. (1799) 403 <D.) By what mysterious light have you 
discovered that amity is entail'd on nutter T 1804 CoLKRiuca 
Aid* to Reft. 1 18481 f. 970 The obscure and abysmal subject 
of the divine A-seity. 

Aielar, obs. ionn of Ashlar. 

Asolo, var. Assial v. Obs. ; obs. f. Hazel. 
Aaeli, early variant of ICibbli , Obs., viiu^gar. 
iliUiat (ftsc'lam), a. rare. [f. L. asell-us a 
little ass 4- -ine.] Of or pertaining to a little ass, 
or to the two stars in Cancer called Aselli. 

I|aa Bailxy Mystic , Between The Aselline starlets and 
the Manger dim. 


obs. form of Aa much. 

1(0 : see Amkk v. 
t AflOTXOh, v. Obs. Forms of pa. t. 3 aaenehte, 
aaeingdo, aseint, aaenote, 4 asenkta. [f. A- 
pref. 1 <4- Sbnch, OE. sptcan, causal of sincan to 
Sink. Cf. entrench, adrink , and see Ahirk.] To 
cause to sink ; to submerge, drown. 

9409 Lay. 95697 IT re *cipen he oseingde, hat fulc he al 
odrente [saga Ouro folk lie aseint J. m tags Juliana 33 pu 
. . asendhteut hare uan. 1*97 R. Glouc 489 That water 
snththe heye arom ft muebe w load asencte. 1340 Ayemb. 49 
And acankte vif cities in to helle. 
tlM'Bd, c. Obs. [OE. asg ndan, f. A- pref. t 
4 sfUdan to send.] To send forth. 

etamAgt.GesR« Matt. xx. 9 He asende hi* on hys win. 
gened, c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 91 pat he wnlde his gost asendeu 
ofer mennesc flesc. 

Asonde, var. Arhknd v. Obs. to disgrace, ruin. 
Alfiptfto (4se*ptik), a. and sb. [f. A- pref. 1 4 4 
Gr. aifwriabt putrefying: cf. Gr. aaffwret, and see 
AktiseFtic.] A. adj. Not liable to putrefy, non- 
putrescent. B. sb. [sc. substance.] 
iteinWoacxsiT.t. 1883 J. Bishop in Onnin Diet. Med. 
39 Putrid uleeia .. may certainly be rendered aseptic by 
suitable nutans *8% Standard ao Ocl 3/7 A perfectly a- 
septic drink. 1884 Pall Mall G. za Jan. 2 Is made from the 
finest water and has passed through processes which render 
it a nerihet enentlc. 

(fise’ptisiz'nO. [f. prec. 4 * 18 ) 1 .] 
Amroric or aatiseptic tseatment. 

■fifio MacCmmac AutUc/t. Surg. 34 The very ligature is 
peit of osepricbm. , 

Asor, obs. f. Aoikb steel. 

tot Lvpa Chron. Troy 111. xxii. No uy^sr To save hh 
fscotrat only aa seer. 

~ obs. forms of A/.UBX. 


var. AaKA* «. Obs. to d ryvpi • 
j, var. Aiann r. Obs. to uorve, d e se nffi; 
t Am% 9 . Obs. (OE. asfftast, t. A* pref. 1 4 

t tan to at*.] 

To set up, plaoe ; to appoint; to set out, array. 

“* '>rea. vl kv. And hetmtone weall . . aeek- 

«m U. mfm. h 


ob oh. 

in irptruu usdwn amri. (dp. 8 
<•««« Iximb. Mom. 115 On awette tidan. 1340 Ayemb. 140 
Hymw agrayheb and aaet mid site hire ournemens. 


Hy hhieagraykeband ei 
2. f To set upon, foot. 
aj*3 Lvdo. Pylgr. SemU l xv. sa Myn t 

Aoothve, oaoyth, var. Ajmeth, G^r.aatisfactkNL 
A-noren ; in seven : see A prepA 6 .' 
tagy K. Glouc 403 Her ost hll dalde anue ale. 

At# Xttftl (Aac ksiidU), a. Biel. [f. A- pref. 14 
4 Saxuau] Not sexual, without sex. In Bat. 
formerly applied to cryptogams ; cf. agamic. 

1830 Linolry Nat. Sytt. Hot. Introd. 19 Asexual plants 
are llowerleta. t%l Liwkb Seaside Stud. *89 Reproduc- 
ing themselves by sexual and asexual methods. 

Aarnallr, Odv. Biol. (f. prea 4 -ly*.] 
Without sexual agency. 

cMe Huxlrv LocL Wrkf. Mm 86 Th«^ taka placejssex- 


uolty. 


, Hatch* ft Jipai. Man 1 . vpL 183 'Them 


PrimwaT^ninuda reproduce themselves . .'aaexually by 
division, the formation of buds, spores, gene-cells. 

AsaanuJltj (lae>ksiM|n lIti). Biol. [f. as prec. 
4 -ity.] Asexual condition, absence of sex. 

*•77 Academy *7 Mar. 03s In so highly-organUed plants 
. . total asexuality would be an anomaly. 

A*ey, obs. u Aunar. 

t Amftk'it, 88 tost, adv. phr. Besides its obvious 
import (see As A 3, 5, and Faht), this combination 
hod formerly the senve of: As fast as might be, 
very quickly, straightway, immediately (Fr. attssi* 
tbt). Cf. Aaaoox, Ahtitb. 

C 1374 Chauckr Trvyiui v. 1641 And such a Case betide, 
and that as fait, That Troitus well understood that she N 4 as 
not so kind as that her ought to be. 1440 Promp. Parv., 
Asfaste, or a-noon 1 1499 oslost , or anoOe] \tatim, confeetim, 
protietus , mox. 

Amh (*J), Forms: 1 into, (3 aaoa, 4ayohs,) 
4-fi*saoh(e, aaoh(o, 4-6oaah(o, 4-7 Mho, (finish, 
esoho, 6 noh,) 6 ash. [Common Teut. : OE. 
j rse is cogn. with ON. askr , OHG. ask, MHG. 
asi h, mod.G. esche, OTcut. *ask-oz."] 

X. a. A well-known forest tree, indigenous to 
Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa, and noted 
in Teutonic literature from the earliest times; 
having silver-grey bark, graceful pinnate foliage, 
a peculiar winged seed or samara called the * ash- 
key,' and very tough close-grained wood valuable 
for implements. 

b. The tribe of trees Fraxineet, N.O. Oleaeeee, in- 
cluding the Common Ash {Fraximts esccelsiar) with 
several American species, and the Manna or Flower- 
ing Ashes \Ornns Fur Optra and ralundifolia). 

c 700 Kpimal Clots. 416 Fraxinut, mam. 938 Chart. ACth* 
etstan in Cod. P/ft. V. 931 On ftaeife sold an mm a ijp» W. 
dk Hislksw. in Wright Voc. 171 Be /rent, of ause. tjofi 
St. Kentlm 171 in R. E. P.ii 86a) 32 A sprat asch . . tteqt in 
bulks place, c 13I0 Sir Ferumb. 3948 pe Emperour him 
lift a-diiun anon, Vnder an Aycha. czgm Chauckr Knit, 
J . 0064 WUw, elm. plane, amh. 14 m Ptoemh. Parv., Esche, 
fraxinut. 19*4 Plumftan Carr, til The okes ora sold . . ft 
the aches, sggfi Sramita F.Q. L i. o The warlike beech; 
the ash for nothing ill. fffia Sir J. Hill Ram. Herkal 
< 181a; 16 The Manna Ash b slower tree than tbs common 
ash. 1847 Black wkli. Male? * North. Antiq. 413 (tr. Edda) 
The ash Vggdrasill . . is the greatest and best of oil trees, 
Its branches spread over the whole world, and even reach 
above heaven. 1M6 Johns in Treat. Hot. 506 Several 
American species of ash resemble the European anh in 
general appearance and qualities. i8fa Olives Elem. Bet. 

11. 907 The wood of the Ash is very tough and elastic, and 
valued by cart- and wheelwrights. 

2. The wood or timber of the ash-tree. 
e sNBd WvcLir Sol. WAt.ii 871 III. 500 An ymage . . of oke 
or of aashe. * up Merlin xxIL 300 A gretc grows spore of 
aixh. slag P. NtcuoLsoN Pratt. Builder 960 Ash is a spa- 
des of wood vary common hi Britain. (Sec also 5. J 
1 8. The ashen shaft of a spear ; a spear. Obs. 


» Beowulf 3348 Akuib and ecsumT thug Shako. 
. v, 114 That body, where Against M y grouted 

-* * C.L. .M. n.vi... FL - 


A«h 


Drvdkn Pal. h Anite 
the tougk 


Cor : tv. _ r 

an hundred timm hath broke. „ 

111. 313 The tourney is allowed but one career Of t 
ash, with the sharp*grinded spear. 

4. Ground Ash, a. An ash sapling, b. Applied 
locally to various umbelliferous herb' with pinnate 
leaves, esp. the Ashweed or Biahopweed, and Wild 
Angelica (BrtUen aud Holl.) Mountain Ash, 
synonym of the Rowan-tree or Quickbeam (Byrne 
Aucuparia) ; formerly also ocean, of the Aspen 
(Papulus trtmula\ called also Q u a k i ng Aah. 
Wild ASh, identified by the herbalists sometimes 
with the Mountain Ash, sometimes with the Omus 
of the continent. 


_._j ttuuoKT, Aske called a wylde arfis with mate leaues, 
Prune, sals turnks Herbal il 71 a, Wild aui trees grow 
1 rooky ores ’ ' ' 


Iurnkr Herbal 11 

hi the rooky or craggi mauniayt w Jl 

Winy and Cohundla cattath it Qmmt , and Fraxinut , 
eyluePrit . . In English, QuAckebeoine, raelde Ashe, wiM 
Ashe, and white Athe. am Martyn R omtm tft Hot. xxi. 
991 Mounuia Anh and. the barvlue..have pinnate or winged 



ht«M Mto tin A 4 1I14 Woaoaw. Itom vw. *09 Tito 
Mountain Ash., lift her head iMnkmi with auttnpoei berries. 

6. Comb, (chiefly altrib.% as ash-M, jpk*ht 
•spear, ^ staff, -tfee, •wood', and in many Of 00m* 
pounds in sen so 3, as sesc-hcre a company aimed 
with spears, msc-pleg® ' spcar-play,' war, msc-r 6 f 
* spear-famed/ noble. Also ash-fly, sab-grab, a 
fly and grub found on the ash-tree and used by 
anglers ; ash-key. the winged two-celled seed or 
samara of the ash-tree ; ash-leaf, an early potato 
with leaves resembling those of the ash. 

a 1000 Judith tty (Bosw.) Mt Sam acscplcxon. Ibid. 3x7 
Eorlas mscrdfe. 1998 Thevisa Barth, Do P. R. x «u. Ini. 
(1495) 639 Y f a serpent be Mite bytwene a fyre and asshe 
kuys : he woll fle in to the Are. 1440 Prompt Parv Asche 
Ire. Fraxinns. € 1589 Plaint Pore, f i860) i With a quarter 
Ashe staffe on my shoulder. sHog Scott Loot Minstr. in. 
vf. The tough ash-spear, so stout and true. 1840 Tenny- 
son Gardener** Dan. 08 More black than ashbuds in the 
front of March. 1879 Cuvette Teehn . Educ. IV. 130/1 The 
timbers . . commonly iu use in our carriage factories are 
English ash-plank. 

1787 T. But Angling (e d. 9)94 Oak-fly, Ash fljp, or Wood- 


cock fly, found on the body of an Oak or Ash. Ibid. 19 
Bark-worm, or Ash-grub. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 933 The 
Ash-grub . . is plump, milkwhite . . with a red head. 1440 
Promp. Parv,, Each key, Clava in fractious. sgfa Turner 
Herbal 11. 6 a. Called in Inglisheashe keyes because they 
hang in bunches after the manner of keyes. 1793 Barker 
in Phil. Trane, LXXX V. 11a The hedge fruits were in great 
abundance, excepting ash-keys. >843 G. Darling in Free, 
Berw. Hat, Club 1 1 . 77 The delicate early ash-leaved kidney. 
1849 Mom, Chren . as Nov. 5/a The Wimbome kidneys . . 
sure not springing like the ash-leafs. 

Aflh («f), sb 2 \ commonly in//. Alhll (sr|/z). 
Forms : Sing. 1 asoe, i-j axe, 2-3 aske, 4 eeohe, 
eeesee, alsohe, asoh, a~o aehe, 4- uh {north. 3-6 
asae ; Sc. 6 as, also, 6- ms). PI. a. 1 mood, ax- 
nan, 2 rneoan, 2 6 axan, -an, 3 aoxon, axln, 3-4 
Mken, 3-5 aashan, 4 aishen, 4-5 aiaahen, -ohln, 
asohen, -yn, 6 axaen (9 dial. axon. -an), fi. 3 
( Orm .) aaakosa, 3-5 aakea, 4 axaoa, axes, aaeohes, 
aeohla, 4-5 aakys. -la, 4-6 aaahea, 5 aieshes, 
ayaahea, aieohia, 6 {Sc. aaaoa. -is), 5- aaboa. 
[Common Tcut. : OE. asce, axe is cocn. w. ON. 
aska, Da. aske, OHG. asgA, cued, MHO. asche , 
Goth, azgo, OTcut. +azgdn. The northern aske was 

S >rob. the Norse word ; thence also asse, like Sc. 
uss for busk.] 

X. The powdeiy residue, composed chiefly of 
earthy or mineral particles, left after the combus- 
tion of any substance, a. plural. 

a. 1 1000 Age. Pt. d 10 Ic anlic sett acscean hlafe. c xooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 334 Heortcs homes axan. mw A fur, . 
R. 914 pe jlscare . . lift euer iften asken. C13M Chaucer 
Syr*. 7 . 347 It was Wonder to inaken of fern Asshen [v.r. 
aschyn. aisshen, aschen J glas. 14S3 Caxton Gold. Leg 334/3 
A loaf baken under asshen. 1578 Lytk Dodoens tyx [Dill] 
made into axsen. sg 97 Gerard Herbal 11. cxlvii. (1633) 439 
The oxen or ashes. 1863 W. Banner Poem in Dorset Dial. 
in Sat. Rev. 134 The fle&me's red peaks, till axan white Did 
quench ein. 

0. xeoo Ormin ioox Tatt lac wass brennd And turmedd 
all till asskess. c sjag E. E.Allit. P. B. 6a6 Vnder aske) 
ful hole. 1366 Maun dev. xxviii. 98$ Undir the assches there 
o fle. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowte 11. Iviii. 56 Hit brennnth in to 
asshes. 1513 Douglas AEneie it. xi. <x.) 5a Fillit with atuis 
raid. 156a J. H by wood Prov. 4 Epitr. (1867) aa, 1 proud, 
and thou proud, who shall beare (hashes out. 1697 Dryoen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 1 18 Sprinkle sordid Ashes all around. 1716 8 
Lady Montague Lett. II. xliii. 14 The hot ashes commonly 
Mt the house on fire. 1806 Coleridge Christabei, The 
brands were dying, Amid their own white ashes lying. 

b collective sing. 

tege I^ay. 35980 Al bi-walcwed in axe. 1197 R. Gt-ouc. 
536 Hii sende Al the brut aske withoute. ax 300 E. E. 
Psalter a 10 Aske as bred I et. a 1300 Havelok a8xo Sket 
vu [hej on be asse leyd . . And brend til asken. nla w yclik 
Amos II x lie brente the bonys of the Kyng of Ydume vn 
to ash. c 1490 Henryhon Mer. Fables 5 Scraping among the 
Ashe. 1533 Stkwast Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 7 Also thair 
“ ‘ ‘l Scot. 3i Brynt 

r. xi, 4 What 


principal! toun, Brynt itjn as. 


1948 Compl. 

In pufdir onde asse. «8s8 Scott Bride Lamm. 
would ye collect out of the sute and the ess?* 1868 Sill 
Hermitage v. 6 A charring ember, smouldering into ash. 

o. simple sing. (Now chiefly in scientific long.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1649 Ded wex hire hew & lyk an 
Rich to sene. 9799 W. Taylor in Rohberds Mem. 1 . 187 
Bum my last letter to an Irrecollectable ash. 1884 Swin- 
surnr Atalanta 0074 My heart is within me As an ash in 
the fire. xftftS Dana Mineral. 747 Hircite . . after complete 
combustion leaves an ash. 

2 . Volcanic ash : the similar powdery matter 
ejected from volcanos. Black cuh : a mixture of 
carbonate of soda and sulphide of calcium formed 
in the process of manufacturing soda from salt. 
(For other special products of similar nature, see 
Bonk- ash, Copper-ash, Pjcarlabh, Potash.) 

(In this Mnne now collect, sing. A Mankinds of ash.) 

9867 Badily Phil. Trane. Abr. 1 . 140 (title) A Shower of 
Ashes in the Archipelago. 1707 9s Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pot- 
ashes, Fern also makes excellent pot-ashes. 1807 Pinkerton 
Mod. Geeg. fxSxx) 697 With furious volcanic shocks . . The 
ashee were borne to the distance of 150 miles. 9883 Watts 
Diet. Cham. 1 . 490 Volcanic ash . . appears to be composed 
of fragments of lave, slag, mica, felspar, magnetic iron ore, 
augite, pumice, olivine, etc. s868 Watt* Diet. Ckem. (1877) 
V. 3S6 Black Ash or Ball Soda. 9878 A. Ramoay Pkye. 
Geog. L m By the study of modem volcanic ashee, it Is . . 
not difficult to distinguish those of ancient data. 


8. tram/, m fig* Stub** remains. To lay At ashes : 
to bum to the ground, destroy utterly. 

8913 Douglas Mnels h. viii (vK.) tea O f* canid serif of 
Troy. 1847 Cowley Af/r/n, Given Heart iv, Then shall 
Love keep the ashes . . Of both our broken Hearts, sytt 
AomsoM sped. No. 183 r 7 Whole Kingdoms laid tn Ashes. 
1877 Bryant Ruins Italica, Tbe envy of earth’s cities once 
were thou— A weary solitude and ashes now I 9879 Phoudr 
Cmsar xiL 159 Where the ashes of the Sertorisn rebellion 
were still smouldering. 

4 . From the ancient custom of burning the bodies 
of the dead : That which remains of a human body 
after cremation or (by transf.) total decomposition; 
hence poet, for * mortal remains, buried corpse.’ 

e tan Sinners Beware in O. E. Miec. 78 pc wurmoa hine 
ffyndep, To axe heo hync gryndeb. cmm 0 Wilt. Paleme 
4368 Sche shot be brent.. St peoschis of hire body, etc. 1387 
1 revisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) VII. 5 Pe holy axes of stint 
Wilfreds be bisshop. 1480 in Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 
928 Ther be . . be askes of lohne pc bsptyste. sgsS Moss 
Heresy es 1. Whs. 110/1 And of y» ashes of one heritique 
springeth up manye. z8Si E. Hooker Prof. Pontage's 
Myst . Dev. 3 1 Rake not up the Ashes of the Dead. 1791 
Gray Elegy xxiii, E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
184a Macaulay Homtius xxvii, Facing fearful odds For the 
ashes of his lathers And the temples of bis Gods, tip 
Tennyson Wellington lx, The mortal disappears ; Ashes to 
‘leadust to dust. 

L Dust of the ground. (Hence used to express 
man’s mortal constitution.) 

rggo Lind is A Go/p. Matt. x. 14 Sceaccas 8 a osca of fotum. 
c xejo Ancr. R. 314 Euerich eorolich eihte nis buten eorfle & 
asken. 03x5 Shoreman 107 Thench thou nart bote esche. 
1340 Aysnb. 137 Huet am ich bote csssse and spearken. 
isle Wvclif Mai iv. 3 Thei shuln be ashe vndir the soole 


Kino Canisius' Cateck. tjo Quhairfoir than art thowjjroude. 


thow earthe and amis f 1738 Wesley Hymn * 

Power' iii. Lord, what shall Earth and Ashes do? We 
would adore our Maker too. 


0 . (Used, in reference to the colour of wood ashes, 
to express excessive pallor of the countenance ) 
Hence the phrase Pale as ashes, and Ashes u*ed 
poet, for * death-like paleness.’ 

ex 374 Chaucer And 4 Arc. 173 Other col cure thanne 
Asshen hath she noone. >876 Butler Hud. 111. i. 1^63 
Turn’d pale as ashes or a clout. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
13 F 3 Ghosts as pale as Ashes. 18x4 Byron Lara 1. xxviii. 
The Tip of ashes, and the cheek of flame. 1879 Tennyson 
Lovers T. 91 And 1 . . saw his face Fire, and dead ashes, and 
all fire again, Thrice in a second. 

7 . (From the employment of ashes among Eastern 
nations in token of mourning, used in many phrases 
symbolizing the expression of grief or repentance.) 

c 950 Lindt's/. Gosp. Matt, xi. ax In asca. .hreownisse dydou 
[Ruehiu. ascan]. c xooo Age. G. ibid., On axan. £-1x60 
Hatton G ., On asacan. <ri 373 Wycuf Sertn. ccxviii. Sel. 
Wka. (1871)11. 187 Do penaunce in aishen and hayre. 1997 
Siiaks. a Hen. IV, 1. ii, Repents . . not in ashes, and sacke- 
cloath, but in new Silke, and old sacke. 16s « Bible Jonah 
iii. 6Couercd him with sackcloth, fle sate in ashes. 1859 Mill 
Liberty iL 53 A deplorable error and misfortune, for which 
humanity should mourn in sackcloth and ashes. 

8 . Comb. a. In a similative relation, as ash-grey , 
- looking , - white ; passing into parasynthetic com- 
pounds, as ooh-beUied, having a belly the colour 
of ashes ; ash-oolour (used attrib.), ash-oolouxed, 
of the colour of ashes, whitish- or brownish- 

fi re y- 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 65 Minute speckling* of 
white, ash-grey, and brown. 1893 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xlvii. (18-6)438 Ash-looking silt from the ground-up gneisses. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 111 . 113 His face growing 
even more ash-white than it was before. x8ix Shaw gaol. 
VIII. 314 Ash-bellied Creeper. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (163a) 
38a A fairc smocke, wrought all in flames of ash-colour 
silke and gold. 1768 Pennant Zool. II. 418 The forehead is 
a reddish ash-colour. s8xs Cotcr.. Ctndrl . . ash-coloured. 
1658 Roxb. Bat. (1883) IV. 490 A Wench with an ash- 
coloured face. 188a M. Arnold Set. Poems 135 The sweet 
blue eyes — the soft, ash -colour’d hair. 

b. Special combinations (chiefly attrib .) : ash- 
bed, a thick layer of ash ; ash-bin, a receptacle 
for ashes and household refuse ; aah-blue, a chem- 
ical product of copper and lime-wgter ; ash-oake, 
one baked on or under hot ashes t + aahes-oloth, 
a cloth to carry ashes in ; f ashea-dodding, the 
strewing of the head with ashes on Ash- Wednesday ; 
f ash-drawer, obs. name of the tourmaline,- from 
its electric properties ; aeh-flre, a low fire of Ash 
and cinders used in chemical operations; ash- 
furnaoe. a furnace used in gla^s making ; ash- 
heap, a heap of ashes ; also, a collection of ashes 
and household refuse; hence, ash-heap-cake ( - ash- 
oake) ; Mh-hole, a hole beneath a fire-place or 
furnace into which the ashes fall; also , a hole 
in which ashes and household refuse ore thrown 
away ; osh-leaoh, a hopper or tub in which 
wood-ashes are plared that the' alkaline salts may 
be dissolved from them ; au-llke a„ resembling 
ashes ; ash-man, one who coven himself with, or 
lives in the, ashes ; ash-oven ( * ash-farnaoe) ; 
ash-pan, a utensil (fitted beneath a grate) in which 
the ashes are collected and removed ; fa/w-osh- 
holt ; ash-pit (-ash-hole); fash-stone (~aeh- 


drawer) ; At*** ( to aeh-Wn). Also 
WBDJTJ8DAY, AbKBBATHI. A8KBFI8I. O.V, 

184s MuRCHtsdN Siluria to. 77 Fdsptohlc Sggkmumts 
sadTtsh-bsda m*PaUMaUG> aoDac. 
no •ashbina 9481-83 .prd R. Hmueh. 8js They ihalle have 
*aysshes clothes . . to fktche aysthss is from every atonnes 

in,. Jo. sSfcXm 111 . K jB S. 

name for a tourmaline, c i^oHrrrick Whs. I. i76(Hailiw.) 
# Aah-heopeS| in the which ye uto Husbsnds and wives by 
■treakes to enuse. c 1870 J. Murphy Comm. Lev. x. 99 The 
rin-Mcrifice . . was to Be burnt on the *ash-heap. ttja 
Stone house Ax holme 47 Monday, *arit-hesp cake, with 
butter in a hole in the middle. 1841 French Distill, iii. 
(1651) 84 The * Ash-hole . . must be as wide ss the Furnace. 
18x8 Miss Fkrriar Marriage xxviii, I saw you . . throw all 
the good dreaming- bread into the *asli-hole. 9879 Lowell 
Study Wind, in Casquet Lit. (1877) L 304/1 The *arii-hole 
of the glass-furnace. 16x1 Cotur., Cendrl, ashy, "ash-like. 
t8as Purchas Pilgrims il 1478 Dervises . . sleeping at night 
in the warme ashes, with which they besmeare their bodies. 
These "Ashmen suffer not the Rasor to come upon their heada. 
9988 Bible x Kings viL 50 The "ashpannes [other vers, cen- 
sers) of pure gokle. 97x7 Bradley Earn . Did, av. Chimney, 
The "Ash-pan . . must bedug in the Hearth, of a convenient 
Depth, 1883 Army 4 Navy Co-op. Soe. Cat at, "Ash Pans 
in brass, steel, and Berlin Black. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
s.v. Furnace, The ashes drop down into a cavity . . called 
a Prt - ! 


the * ash-pit. 18 <9 Parkes Prod. Hygiene ix. (ed. 3) 3x3 
Proximity of "ashpits . . causing contamination of the air. 
>789 Wilson in Phil. Trans. LI. 308 Experiments made 
upon the Tourmalin, or "Ashstone. x8ao Quarles Feast 
Worries 40 Though thou chuse an "Ash-tub for thy bed. 

tAsh, sb.'b Corruption of Ague sb.'t, as in Sweet 
Ash : Hare’s Parsley {Anthriscus sylvestris ) ; and 
+ Ash of Jerusalem (obs.) : prob. Dyer's Woad 
{/satis tinctoria). 

19X8 Turner Names of Herbs 40 Wyld wad is colled in 
Englishe ashe of Hierusalem. 

Ash (cej), v.) dial. [f. Ash jA 1 ] To flog with 
an ash-stick. Cf. Jo birch . 

1877 in Holderuess Gloss. (E. D. S.) 57/1, av. Esh. 

Ash (rcf), v* [f. Ash sb 2 J To sprinkle or 

strew with ashes. 

c 1849 Howell Lett. iv. v, They ashe and powder their 
pcricraniuma 9874 Daily News 30 Dec. 3 6 The trotting 
track. . was very slippery, and had to be ashed. 

Ash, obs. form of Ahk v . 

f Asha-ke, v. Obs. [OE. asceacan. f. A- pref. 1 
+ see accm to Shake.] To Bhakc off ; fig. to dispel ; 
in pass, to be gone, depart. 

<*978 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. x. 14 Ascakeft dust of fotum 
eowruni. c xooo Ags. G., Asceocad. c xooo A^lfric Gen. 
xxxi. 33 lacob was asceacen. 130$ Lay. 19x54 Ar pe dai 
weore al asceken Wes \fc caste] bi,ett*n. 

A-shake(ap‘ k),advb.phr. [Aprep.* + Shake.] 
’On the shake,’ shaking. 

i«S8 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 190 Like wild 
swans hid in lilies all ashake. 1869 Hlackmore Lorua 
Doone iii. (ed. xa) 18 , 1 felt his lips and teeth aaliakc. 

Ashama (fip'-m), V. horms: 1 aso(e)omian, 
3 asoam-en, 4-6 aaohamo, 6 asshame, {Sc. es- 
ohame), 4- ashame. [f. A- pref I + OE. sc(e)am- 
ian to Shame. Cf. MUG. eischamcn, mod.G. 
erschiimen.] 

f 1 . intr. To feel shame, to be ashamed. (In 
quot. 1305 Aschame may he imperative, or perh. 
sb. formed on the verb.) Obs. ; but see next word. 

c xooo Ps. Ixviii. 8 (Bosw.) Nd ascamien on ine. c 1309 E. 
F.. Poems (1863)69 Hi suede fl: cridc on hem aschame. 1933 
Bellkndknr Levy 11. (1833) 177 Thay eschamit that thair 
ennemics suld departe . . unpunist 1986 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 397 Sche eschame uott to sett out one Procla- 
matioun, in tnw forme. 

2 . Irons. T'o put to shame, to make ashamed. 
a 1991 P. Adamson in De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. Add. 51 Neither 
is there any Thing that more ashameth me. 1803 Knoi les 
Hist. 7Vrrsr(i63i)8>4 The Ground master with this answere 
doth . . ashame them. x8s6 K. Irving Babylon II. \m. 391 
He ratseth up . . the foolish to ashame the wise. 

Ashamed (&j***md), pred. a. [pa. pple. of 
prec., in OE. asceamod\ probably also combining 
OE. usceamod , M E. yschamed. C f. Ger. crscha/ntj 

1 . Affected with shame ; abashed or put to con- 
fusion by a consciousness of guilt or error; dis- 
concerted by a recognition that one’s actions or 
circumstances are in anv way not to one's credit. 

a xooo Crist (Grain) 1990 Hi ascamode swiciab on swiman. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 636 Naked were )>ei bo’^e tweyn, Ashamed 
were ^ei not certeyn. c 9400 Rowland 4 Ot. 289 pe Duke 
Naymes assclinmede was, pe blode stert up in his face. 
1x500 Pol Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 31 Lotte that servaunte 

_ _ Tl Liu. .lJ. - • 1 it m . n m :: 


2 . Const, a. of {on, for, obs.) the cause of shame. 
For a person r vicariously on his account. 

sago Lay. 39608 And weren ascam[ed) sore for Ban owr- 
caste dcade. 9388 Wyclif Estk. xxxvi. 3a Be ss aschamed 
on jouro weies. 99x3 Douglas ACutis xu. Frol. 085 Ks- 
chamyt of h\*r chance. 9873 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. i. 10 The 
honester ana teverer Romans were ashamed on’t. sms 
Johnson Rasubl No. 19a F it, I began to be ashamed of 
sitting idle, nxyhn Lady Montagus Lett. xtv. 157, 1 am 
ashamed for her who wrote them. 184 Bra. Jonathan I. 
378 Are you ashamed already of . . sorrow and contritionf 
D. with subord. cl. 

9303 R. Brunne HandL Synme 6570 To make hym be 



ASIATIC. 


A«UiHW)I.T. 


tSBMS*** 


No. w'm*» 1 •« ashamed to bo akvSa in 

ITSHNYSOM Mmudu jdii.05 Ashamed to bo soon. Mod. 


, . d — T — --- thin Pidcle* 

Maud i< jdia.05 

1 WU yhiBnd to MO its 

3. With Mt/C : fc Reluctant through fear of 
shame to. D. With a negative : Prevented or de- 
terred by fear of shame from. 

ijSo Wyclif Luke xvi, a, Ira aschamyd to begge. 14x4 
Brampton Pewit, Ps. xli. 16 He, that wu sunny me my frendc, 
la no)t aschamyd me to assayle. aim H. Smith Serttu 
(1637)396 We are ashamed of sinne and yet not ashamed to 
•inne. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 971 P 4 He would have 
maAo us ashamed to show our Heads, 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Bug. II. 96 He was not ashamed to answer that he 
could not live out of the royal smile. 

4 . ' rarel y attrib. arch , 

cvH/h Hkaysv Medit. (1818) 77 To hide their ashamed 
heads in the bottom of the ocean. 187a Darwin Emotion* 
xiii* 38a An ashamed person can hardly endure to meet the 
gate of those present. 

Agfiatniufly (Sj?‘‘m6dli) f adv. ran [f. prec. 
+ -LYO With shame. 
a >6eo Huloet is cited by Todd. 

AftliA’medness (&J*» mdnta, -6dn6s). [f. as 
prec. 4 -Neat!.] The state of being ashamed. 

ctdae Jackson Cryed iv. 11. iv. Wlcalll. 958 May deny 
Christ or manifest their ashamedness of His gospel. 1880 
Mss. Whitney Odd or Evou xx. 206 She was ashamed of 
her ashamednese. 

Aihaming, ppl. a . [f. Ash ame v. + -inq a.] 

Putting to shame, making ashamed. 

1819 Chabbk T. 0/ Hall xi. 1043 Displeased, displeasing, 
discontented, blamed ; Both, and with cause, ashaining ana 
ashamed. 

t Aaha'pe, V. Obs. [OE. ascfppan, f. A - pref 1 

4- sctfpan, to Shape. In the later quot., <t- may 
be ~ y-.l To create, prepare, make, appoint. 

mono Ctedmou’s Ex. 381 (Gr.) Him cod naman niwan 
ascedp. c 134 E. E. Al/it. P. B. 1076 Wat) . . no schroude 
hou.s no schene as a-schepon |rare. 

Ashe, obs. form of Ahh, and of Ahk v. 
A-Shelf { fije'lf ), advb. phr. [A prep. 1 4 Shelf.] 
On a shelf or ledge of rocks. Also Jig. 

1987 Harmar Bein' s Serm. 331 (T.» That we jut not any 
more and run Ashclf on such idolatry. 

Ashen tsHen), a.l; also 4 (eaaoen), ai ashen, 

5- 6 asahen, 0 aaohyn. [f. Ash sbj + -kn.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an osh-tiee. (Of. Aspen.) 
lffim Turner Herbal 11. 6 b, The iuice . . of ashen leaues . . 

is good to make fatte men leane. c 1*95 Nordf.n Spec. Brit. 
Cornw. 1738) 34 Penwith signifieth (Tie head of ashen trees. 
1679 Hobbes Homer 1 88 A goodly ashen tree. 1741 Compl. 
Fam. Piece i. iii. 317 Put the Ashen Keys into the Pickle. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxv, By ashen roots the violets blow. 

2. Made of the wood of the ash. 

1300 Cursor M. 5614 An esscen [tresccn] kyst sco did be 
»gnL 11490 Merlin vii. 1x7 Arthur .. griped a grete 


lien ' sj>ere. ^1515 Skelton Vox Pop. Vox Dei^ 353 in 


wrogl 

aissm _ . „ 

Ha*L R. P. P. III. 877 Thay that of latt did supc Owtt of 
an aschyn cuppe. 1B1) Scon* Ld. Isles tv. ix, Each his 
ashen bow unbent. 

Ashen (re-Jen), a . 2 [f. Ash sb . 2 4 -bn.] 

1 . Of ashes. Also fig. 

1890 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 349 Wait soul, until thine 
ashen garments fall I 1879 Tourgeb Poors Errand xlvi. 
3$o A Sodom-like fruitage of ashen words. 188a Pall Mall 
(». 35 Oct. a/a The effects of the ashen shower were not in- 
stantaneous. 

2 . Ash-coloured, whitish-grey, deadly pale. 

x8o8 Scott Martn. vi. xiv, The flush of race O'ercame the 
ashen hue of age. 1875 Loncjf. Summer Day by Sea, Yon 
little cloud of ashen gray and gold. 

t Ashe'nd, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 4 Sivknd, OE. 
scfndan.] To confound, ruin, disgrace; to re- 
proach, curse. 

1 ago Lay. 18067 Jtou lctest vs alle asende fxsog scenden]. 
1197 R. Glouc. 9O3 Hil adde alle ybe assend, )if |x ni)t 
nadde ybe. c 1300 Betel 458 He wold al that lond with thulke 
worth aschenae. Ibid. 9383 Vyllokere than eni theof that 
folc him ther aschende. 

An boxy (rc-Jeri). [f. Ash sb . 2 4 -f.ry.J a. A 
place where potash or pcarlash is manufactured. 
t>. An ash-pit. 1899 in Worckstkr. 

Asbet (re- Jet). north, dial. Also 6 asaett. [a. 
F. assiettc .] A dish or large flat plate. 

* llo L 

, „ kit 1855 

rs, or ashet o' riztftPed haddies. x866 


in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture <1866) 910 Item an 
of Syluer. >897 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wl 
* >f oysters, or ashet o' riaBSSed haddic 

31 Mar., They then place it upon an ashet 


Awett 

1 . 180 A board of 
Leeds Mercury 31 
turned upside down, 
t A’Bnied, ppl. a. Obs. rare 
-BD.] Made asny or ash-coloured 


[f. Ashy a. 4 


Shining. 

• 1840 Browning SordtUo 11. 988 The great morass, .a-shine, 
Thick-steaming, all alive. 18U9 C. BrontE Shirley iii. 87 
His hard features . . all agrin and ashine wjlh alee. 

A-flbi'pbofhrdt ctavb. phr , On board ship, 
tggt Sylvester Du Bartms n. ii. A rat. (1643) T13 Noah 
prepares the Ark .. His exercise a-ship-board. 1680 Trial 
Earl Castlemaine in Howell SI. Trials (>8x6) VJJ. 1074, I 
went a sliipboard in April. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . il 
47> At point to go a-shipboard. 
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(IjWw), advb. phr. [A prep 14 
SaiVBtt.] In a shiver, quivering. 

I a ias Browning Sordelho iil 345 Branches . a-thlver soon 
t With coloured 1 buds. tMiSpectator 538 Upon thy mantle 
all thy beet ashiver Shall twinkle iu the sun. 

AaMir (rejlai). Forma : 4 aohlleor, 4^5 aa(a)- 
obol«r(0, 5-7 anl l«r, 6 aselar, aialar, aohlo t, 7 
tudat, oiler, 8 ostler, 9 older {Sc. 7 eslor, ialore, 
8 eetlsr, 9 ealar), 6- oahler, 9 odder, [a. OF. 
aiseler , axssefitr , essclisr t—L. axilldris , f. axilla , 
dim. of L. axis, assis, * axle/ also 4 board, plank 1 
(cf. Fr. ais, It. asse). Aissclle retained in OF. 
both senses; in mod.F. they seem to be shared 
between aisseau ( - OF. aissel) and aissclle. OF. 
aiseler , aisselier had senses pertaining to both ; in 
Eng., senses 1-5 seem to arise out of the meaning 
* board, plank/ 6 to he that which fills up the axilla , 
aisselle , 4 arm-pit * or angle.] 

1 . A square hewn stone for building purposes or 
for pavement (1 so called os resembling in appear- 
ance, or serving the same purpose os, a wooden 
beam); also used as a missile in defending fort- 
resses. (Cf. Pr. cairo** lapis quadrat us, in latter 


X370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 364 Foul \m\ fond . . As 
blac as pich was Uprul Vppon ba Aschelara cuena. a 149a 
MS. Colt. Calig. Aii. 1x7 That kyllede of be Crimen, and 
kepten b« walles With arowes, and arblastc, and asschalars 
manye. e 1490 Mann. 4 Housek. Exp. 438 Every asheler 
is xij. ynche thykke and xviij ynchea longc. c 1930 Ld. 
Dacres in Atrhsfol. XVII. 303 Achlem redie hewan . . that 
nighhand will fynyshc the said four towrs being bulwarks. 
155a Asp. Hamilton Ca/ech. 5a (Jam.) A mason can noclit 
hew ane euin aislair without directioun of his rewill, x6xi 
Cotgb,, Attendants , ashlers, binding stones. 1870 F. Wil- 
son Ch. Linditf. 84 Alternated withcoureesof cream-coloured 
ashlars. 

b. collectively . 

161 x Cosvat Crudities 175 Pavier 'ex quadrato laplde 
which we call Ashler in Somersetshire. 1677 Plot Osjordsh. 
75 The Free-stone . . if cut into oblong, or other sorts of 
squares, of a lesser bulk, they then call it Ashler. 1793 
Smf.a-ion h. dy stone L. H qi note, \Ashler J a term used by 
nuu«ns fur stones prepared in the square for building with 
regular courses. 1894 H. Miller .Vi 4 . 4 St bn/, xiii. 969 It 
was a haul, compact, dark -coloured stone . . and made ex- 
cellent corner-stones and ashlar. 

C. In this sense often Ashlar-stone. 

1936 Bku.fndbnk Cron. Scot. (iBai) I. 89 The pavement 
hesbene of aselar stunis. 1600 Holland Livy vi. iv. 919 
The Capitoll was aUo built of squared ashler stone (rit.v«> 
quadrato]. a 1798 Ramsay Poems \ 1800) 1 . 60 >Jam.) Houses 
oiggit a' with estlcr stane. *837 Cahlyi.e Fr. A’rt/. (187a) I. 
v. vii. 173 Ashlar stones of the Bastille continue thundering 
through the dusk. 

2 . *Also Ashlar-work ) : Masonry constructed of 
square hewn stones : opposed to rubble-work. 

1398 Indent. Dormitory Dt*rh. in Willis A nhit. Nomencl. 
(1849) 95 Exterius de puro lapide vocato achilcr plane in- 
scisoo, intcrios vero de fracto lapide vocato roghwall. 1406 
Audelay Poems 78 Blak blood ha se e-spred Apon the 
aschelere even. 1606 Birnie Blame JCirhkurial xv, The 
Lords islare-work, the which is our edification. *«3 in 
Spalding 7 roub. Chat. 1 (1899) 13 The stately crown blgged 
of curious eslar work. x8i8 Scott Hrt . Midi, vii. As well 

T e to the ashler-work and iron stanchels of the Tol booth. 

Similar masonry, usually in thin slabs, used as 
a facing to rubble or brick wall. 

i8a 3 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 338 By ashlar Is also 
meant the facing of squared stones on the front of a build- 
ing. 1879 in Cassell s Techn. Educ. I. 97 Ashlar work is a 
sort of facing to a wall built by one of the other methods or 
of bricks. 

4 . (See quot .) ? only a loose use of 1 b. 

ICf. 367710 1 b.] 17s* Bailey, Ashlar, Freestor 
out of the Quarry. 1893 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 398 
Ashlar, a term applied to common or free-stone*, as they 
come out of the quarry. 

6. attrib. 

x68x Cotton IVond. Peake <cd. 4) 79 A level axler floor. 
184s Penny Cycl. XX. 34/3 Aisler causeway. 1891 Turner 
Dom. Archil. II. ii. 28 The masonry is rubble, with ashlar 
buttresses and quoins. 1879 E. Bartholomew in Cassells 
Techn. Educ. 1 . 314/2 The ashler causeway consists of 
hammer-dressed granite stones. 

H. Ashlar-rafter, piece = Asiilarino. 

1846 Parker Cone. Class. Archit . <1875) 237 Ashlar pieces 
are fixed to everyone of the rafter? in most mediseval roofs. 
1876 Gwilt Archit . §2052^ The nearly upright stud or 
ashlar rafter. 

Ashl&rftd (nvjlajd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 *kd 2 .] 
Covered with ashlar; cf. Ashlar 3. 

s88a Hardy Laodicean sis. xl, The ashlared face of inner 
wall which confronted him. 

Aehiaving ^arjtariij), vbl. sb. [f. Ashlar 4 
-ingI.J 

1 . * I11 carpentry, a. the short upright quartering 
fixed in garrets about two feet six inches or three 
feet high from the floor, being between the rafter* 
and the floor, in order to cut off the acute angle 
formed by the rafters, b. The upright quai terings 
teen in .some open timber roofs between the inner 
wall plate. and the rafters, is also so called/ Gwilt 
1 843. 1731 in Bailey, 

2 . Ashlar masonry. 

1797 SNeAton Effects hf Lightning in Phil. Trans. I* sox 
Tho wholo ashlering . . was torn on from the inner wall* 
ilq P. Nicholson Preset. Build. 310 Ashlanng is a term 


reestone as it comes 



(arjliqv, [f. A*h aM4-Um:] A 

young athTrce, an ash sapling* 
fill A. Balfour in G. Hay Round 0 1 3 Wbeft the ver- 
dant ashlings spreud a hallowed gloota. 

AthoN (ajb«*j), adv. [C A prep 1 4 Shoes.} 

1 , Of motion : To, or on to, the shore ; to land. 

1988 T. II. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. ( *389) 34r The first sort 

may eaailie cast anchor, come a shore, and save themselves. 
1697 Collier Ess. Mor. SnbJ. n. (1709! 31 Throw# a-ShoRr 
when tlva Vessel is wreck'd. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amor. 
(1783) ll. 996 The ships were drawn ashore. 1878 Black 
Madcap V. viU. 75 1 1 must be getting ashore now.' 

2 . Of position: On shore, on tne land. 

x6 3 x Hkywooo Maul fftVest il iii. Wk*. 1874 II. 373 , 1 am 
come to sea. And left my heart ashore. 17x3 Stkrlk Eng- 
tishm. No. 9i. 137 He behaves himself ashore as if he were 
still on board. taa 3 Mar. Graham Read. Chile xij, 1 have 
now been two hours ashore. 

t AdhOT8i advb. phr. Obs. [A /nr/. 1 -1- Shore 
- prop, support.] Shore-wise, a-atraddle. 
c S4A0 Russell Bh. nurture in Babees Ilk. >36 Ne settynge 
youre leggis a shore. Tc 1479 Hunt. Hare 957 The dogges 
wer so starke Thei stode aschore when thei schiild barke. 
A-ahoaahe, variant of Aswahh atlv. Obs. 
f Aghu'&y v. Obs. Forms: 1 asouni an, 4 
aaohonne. [OE. aseunian , f. A- pref 1 4 scunian 
to Stiuv.] To shun, avoid, escape lroin. 

too u Cunt’s Sec. Law 1 7 (Bosw.) He mot JiylHc aseunian. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Reddest il 185 pey my)te not axchonne 
pe no row hey had serued. 

t Ashunoh, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. A- (ref I 

4 Scrunch, OE. scuucan.] To ten-ily, frighten. 

r t 3 oo i n W right Lyric P. 38 Ne mey hit me asliunche. 

Ash-We dneidiy. [f. Ahh sbJ y Wkunks- 
day.J The first day of Lent ; so called from the 
custom in the Roman Catholic Church of sprinkling 
ashes on the heads of penitents on that day. 

1997 R. Glouc. 349 An Ax wednesdai . . To Glouietre he 
weiuie. 1387 Trkvika liigden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 499 In an 
Adche Wednesday. 1539 Bh. Cerem. in Strype Led. Mem. I. 
App. cix. 9 )i The giving of asheH upon Ath Wednesday, with 
th«Ne wurdd, 4 Kcinembcr, man, that thou art ashes And to 
ashes thou shall return.' 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 4*4/2 Pope 
Gregory the Great introduced the sprinkling of ashes., 
which gave it the name of Ash-Wednesday. 

Alhweed t«Jw/d). Ha b. Also 6 alsh-, 7 
ayah , 9 aoh-, oahe-. [f. Ahh 4 Wno.] 
The Goutwced {Aigopodium Podagt arid). 

1978 Lvtk Dodoens 300 T he seconde lmperatoria, or wylde 
Mastcrwort . . is now called Herba (ierardi . . In Kngfishe 
some call it Aishwcede. 1617 Minbheu, Ayshweede . . or 
Goutworte. x86x Mikn Pratt F leaver. PI. J 1 I. 97 Common 
Gout-weed, or Bishop's weed.. was called.. Asheweed. 

Ashy (re ji), a . ; also 4-6 aaahy, 5 oaky, 6 7 
aahie, aaaia, 7 ashey. [f. Ash sb 2 + -Y I.] 

1. Consisting of ashes. 

2483 Catk. A ugh 16 A sVy.cinerulenfus. cinereus. 1991 
Spenser Ruins of Rome x Whose ashie anders lie Vnder 
deep ruins. 167s Milton Samson 1703 Like that self-be- 
gott'n bird . . From out her ashie womb now teem’d, Re- 
vives, reflourishes. 17x8 Pope Iliad xxiti. 319 And deep 
subsides the ashy heap below. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. il 35 
One continuous ashy shower. 

2 . Covered or sprinkled with ashes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. S095 With flotery herd, and ruggy 
aashy hceres. 189a Dickens Bleak Ho. iv. She slumbered 
before the ashy gram. 

8 . Ash-coloured, ashen, deadly pale. 
x«4i R. Copland Quost. Cyrurg. R j, Whyte vryne, thynne, 
and asshy. 1997 Lowe Arti ' hyrurg . • 1634) 1 16 The sore is. . 
pale, sandy or aside coloured. 1633 Ford Love's Suer. iv. i. 
The ashey paleness of my cheek Is scarletted in ruddy flakes 
of wrath. Hamilton Cyr. Thornton (1843; 17 The 

ashy cheek, and hollow eye of my mother, 
b quasi-<nfr. in comb., as ashy-blond, -green, -pale. 
199s Siiaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 7C He fow'rs and frets, Twist 
crimson shame and anger, ashy-pale 1 x86g Carlyle Fredh. 
Gt. IV. 11. ii. 38 Eyebrows . . you can sec are ashy-blond. 

(r‘J»An), a. and sb. arch. [ad. 1 *. Asian us, 
a. Gr. 'Aai&vbt, f. ’A<r/o.] - Ahiatio. 

a 1963 Bale Set. Whs (18491 997 laodiccs, a notable city 
of the Ahian*. **7 Topbell Four -f. Beasts 75 African 
Camels arc much more worth then the Asian. 1684 tr. Com. 
Nepos 130 The Asians were much stronger in horse. 1864 
Nfale Seaton. Poems 76 To upraise Their Asian flag on 
Europe’s western shore?. 

Afiaroh (?i‘Ji|ajk). [ad. L. Asian ha , ad. Gr. 
'AoidpXVt £ 'Aaio 4 -a pxi* ruler.] The director of 
religious rites and public games in Asia Minor 
under the Romans. (Cf. Acts xix. 31.) 

1793 Chambers Cycl. Su((. ».v., Tis disputed to what 
Asia . . the Asiarchs were allotted : whether to Asia Minor, 
or the Proconsular Asia. x866 Nlai.u Seg. f Hymns 150 
Slightly projected the Asiarch’s throne. 

Aiittio (F>Ji|{c tik \ a. and sb. [ad. L. Asidlicus, 
a. Gr. ’Atridrurdt, f. *Aota 1 see -aticJ A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Asia or its inhabitants ; for- 
merly used to describe a florid And imaginative lite- 
rary style. B. sb. A native of Asia, f AatataU, 
f Ajda-tleal a., - Asiatic. Aefwtieally adv.. in 
Asiatic manner, in accordance with Asiatic customs, 
t Aal»‘tio*n a. and sb., • Asiatic. Aata'tleftnm, 
imitation of Asiatic usage, an Asiatic phiase. 
Anftn'tleftM, improperly A'lUttn v. t to 
Asiatic, to conform to Asiatic customs. 



ASIDE. 


teg* Hmiinorr Betsere asym Met i. if, Thais "Asiatleq 
■mSth, whan yuu look* on With Mich contempt, in 
Chambers Ov/. lv. .Wf/t, The nnttentu nuute a notebte 


Chamsxbs Civ/, lv. Style , The antbntt nuute b nctnbte 
distinct ioa of Myles, into Iconic, and * Asiatic. *•% M. 
AcmoIIb tin. Cnt. ii. 0 * It h * Asiatic prose, as the Ancteat 
Critics would have said ; prone somewhat barbarously rich 
and overionded. 4»T. Herbert Trav. 330 (T.) Such are 
the (ana tick dogmata of the Alcoran, credited by flsoftt 
* Asfaticks. 1*34 Penny Cycl. 1 . 47 j Hwse Greeks have long 
ago been changed into 'Asiatics, rii) tr, Ds Ment/arfs 
Siurp. ti. Indie s 10 A true *asiatall Magnificence. a ritt 
ForuKuav A them*. 1. iv. f 5. b 6 His luxurious and 'Aliatiai 
Oration vnto King He/echiah. 1*36 Lamdor in Atkemsum 
No. 441. 354 Speaking by metaphor and *asialically. 1869 
Mag. Salisbury in AVw as Mar., If we are to govern 
Asiatics well, we must govern them *Asiatically. tgpg 

1 . ‘a sew If ua rtfs Exam. 7 f / f/rli 6 i 6 jsoo The *Aaiattcans . . 
Imre themscluos verie couragiously. 1637 Gillrsfir Bug.- 
Pop. Cerem. 1. is. 30 The *Asiatican Doctors. 1771# T. 
Wabtou Eng. Paltry (i& AO) I. Dina. i. 04 Nor is tills fantastic 
imagery the only mark or *Asiaticism, which appears in the 
Kumc odes. 188a Kan. Fair sSOct. aw ’Hie lay Parse© Is, 
to use sn expressive * A^iaticUm, his belly -god 1847 CinorX 
Greece 11. xxxiii. IV. 33s Half-*asiatised Hellenism. tM — 
ibid. 11. xciv. XII. 3S9 He was tending to *asiatise Mace* 
donia. ibid. 3x4 Those *Asiatising marriages. 

Aefda (dsaid), adv., prep., adj., sb. Forms: 4 
on ayd, 5 6 on ay da, on aid# ; 4-6 a-ayde, a 
aydo, asyde, 5 aoyda, 6 aaayde, 5- aalde. forip. 
A phrase, on stile : see A prep . 1 (Used in U.S. m 
various expressions where apart is used in England.;] 
A. cuiv . I. Of motion. 

L To one side ; out of the way, away. 

r 1380 Sir h crumb, myj p« coupes of gold were treden 
a-njrde! al with nuinni* let. a iggo J ork in ret.. Cut makers 
O vj, Thin stone . . remove and sette on syda. 1596 Khakb, 
Merck. K, 11. viii. 1 Draw aside the curtaines. 1(74 Lut- 
Tsr.Li. Eric/ AV/. HI. a jt The agent . . is gone aside, and 
hath carried with him road, in money belonging to the 
troop. 1790 Bubkk hr. Rev. 345 To evade and slip aside 
from difficulty. 18x0 Scort Lady of L. v. xv, Who*© bnueu 
studs uiid tough bull hide Had death so often dash'd aside. 

2 . Away from the general throng or main body, 
ii. to seclusion or privacy, apart. 

r 1410 Lonklicm Grail lii. 035 Kyng Ork aw* took he asyde. 
i6bs Shahs. Ham. v. 1.340 But soft, aside ; heere comes the 
King. 1697 Hkvukn l try. Georg. \ in. 949 When she has 
calved, then set the Dam aside. 1866 Gko. Eliot F. Holt 
xlvti. 407 One gentleman drew another aside to speak in an 
under-tone about Scotch bullocks. 

8. Away from one’s ]*.Thon ; oft, down, 
taps Sfknsfr F. Q. 1. iil 4 Her fillet site vndiglit. And laid 
her stole aside. 1611 Bible iltbr. xii. x Let us lay aside 
every weight, stay Drydkn f 'irg. Georg. in. 664 A Snake . . 
haa cast his Slough aside. x8§o I'ennyson Enid 144J Each 
. . cast his lance aside And doffed his helm. 

A Away from consideration or cniplo> ment, out 
of thought or use ; cap. in To lay or set aside : (fig.) 
16 put away, give up, dismiss, reject. 

c 1440 Pnrtonofe 9039 Herelh yt and than ley hyt asyde. 
133a Covxbdalk Amos it 4 He hath cast asyde the lawc of 
tneLorde. sftS Shahs. Merry IK 11. ii. no Setting the at- 
traction of my good parts aside. 1607 — Cor. 1. iii. 75 Come, 
lay aside your stitchcry. 1798 Fkmkiar lliustr. Sterne iii. 




West-Saxon overlordship. Ibid. vi. 1 4. 398 To iling aside 
traditional dogmas. 

5. law. To sot aside (a verdict, judgement, etc.) : 
to declare it of no authority; to quash. 

1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i 18631 App. iii. 438 Whose 
decisions it could set aside for error in law. s88a Sib J. 


I Urn p% But, pronouns . . aad * auxiliary ' waits add#, it 
EmMil it a arittUM. ate 

iJL By the side, alomSSe {obs.\ Aside of\ by 
ihe aide of, alongside of. arch. and dwii 
9878 Bakboub Bruce via 60 He me on fbt (w.n aid, sidcl 


Sc* 


k WaOBWOBTH Sp. PilgTk lv. 


ah lp p e . . which 'took© "his pome© aside of vs. *Ste8coTT anT Astees 

Sr- 

tarpet-koighu aside of these lodoaritahl© savages. &***> 

12. ?Ou each aide. rorr. VSZfffi 

*808 Tennyson Elaine 47 A crown Of dlawonds, one In farters fob' 
front, and four aside. » »aig« 

tv. Comb . t aside half; f aaide*hand, f aside A rtatl 
8 lipa. on or to one aide. I 

9)88 TbeviBa Barth. De P. R. v, xxxv. (S493) 148 The *• 01 

lounge, bycllupyth asyde haife the subateuncaof the herte. . *ta| Boli 


1844 Ld. Bbougiiam Brit. Comet. (18631 App. iii. 438 Whose 
decisions it could set aside for error in law. 1883 Sir J. 
Matiirw in Law AV/. Q neon's B. XI. 59c A rule was sub- 
saquaqtly obtained . . to sat that nun-nuil aside. 

II. Of direction. 

6. Towards one side, off from the direct line, 

ijpa Trxvma Barth. De P. R. viil xxx. (1495) 34a A lyghte 

Iteme is broke or sliufte asyde. Covkbdalk s Sam. vi. 
6 For the oxen went© out asyde. ms Biaut Ps. xiv. 3 They 
are all gone aside, thvy are together become filthy. 1815 
Hvuon Parisian xiv, As bowstrings, when relax'd by rain, 
The erring arrow launch aside. 

7 . Sidewise, obliauclv. 

c sjta Chaucf.k Bk. bucheue 558 With that he lokcd on 
me asyde. Aa who sayth nay, that wol not be. 1440 Promp. 
Faro. 6 Acyde, oblique, e tgM Dunbar Golden Terge xxv. 
o On syda acho hikat with a fmntit ten. 1711 Porn Rape 
Loch tv. 33 Practis'd to IIsd, and hang the head aside. 1773 
Johnson in Boswell IL (1848) 463/1 We saw the Queen mount 
..Brown habit: rode aside. 

III. Of position. 

1 8 . On one tide, away, off. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vil nt Thai saw on syde thra men 
curaaiML. s6so Holland Camden's Brit. < 1637)681 (D.) The 
twentieth legion . . abode at Cheater, scarce stxe miles aside 
from hence. 

8. Apart from the general company ; in privacy. 
To speak aside, i. e. apart, ao as to be inaudible to 
the general company. Used as a stage direction 
in plays, to indicate that certain words are to be 
spoken out of the hearing of other characters on 
tne stage. 

CS400 Beryn 6x9 The Pardoner© stood a- syde, 1335 
CnvKRDAUi i Chron. xfti. x He was fat kept© asyde beesuas 
of SauL xggl Ssau. Tam. Skr. v, i 63 Letfa aland aside, 


lounge, bycliupyth asyde haife the subateuncaof the herte. 
S47S Arriv, tidxo. /K(i 8 j 8 n£ Turned asvdo>hand, and went 
to Bristow©* sflT? Holinsukd Cknm. IIL 31a He iocamped 
somewhat aside slips of them. 

B. prep, [by omission of of. 1 

1. At the side of, beside. (Still in .Sr.) 

rise Chapman Odyts. vil atj And in the ashes sat, Aside 
the rfre. 9743 Wrnlrv Whs. 1187©) XII 1 . 175 The shop the* 
was aside tne bouse. S807 Tannaiiill Poems 953 Since, 
Maggie, I am in aside ye. 

f a. Past, beyond. Obs. 

xags Shako. Rom. 4 Jut. 111. iii. s6 The kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath niaht aside the Law. «66g Flaeelhtm 
or O. Cromwell (167a) ea Which resolution he had taxon up 
before . . and was put aside it, by the amplitude of that 
Fortune. 

O. adj. [The adv. used at t rib ] 

x88a J. Hawthorns Fort. Fool 1. xl, 1 It's extraordinary* 

. . observed Sinclair, in an snide tone. 

D. sb. [the adv. used absol . ; cf. A 9.] 

L Words spoken aside or in an undertone, to as I 
to be inaudible to some person present ; words ] 
spoken by sn actor, which the other performers on 
the stage are supposed not to hear. 

1717 gs Chambers CycL s. v.. An Aside, scorsim , is some- 
thing which an actor speaks apart, or, as it were, to him- 
self. 1834 Macaulay Chatham, ties. (1854) I. 393/a Every 
tone from the impassioned cry; to the thrilling aside, a U44 
Hood ( title of twrses) Domestic Asides. 

2 . An indirect effort, a side effort 

1877 A. Cavr Doctr. Atonement, The asides of many 
writers ponses* a more lasting . . influence than the*r deli- 
berate and darling labour*. 188s Times 33 Jan. 3 The solar 
energy is there directed not toward* the earth, but at a right 
angle . . and we can luirdly wonder if she does not respond 
to the*© solar asides. 

1 Aside, a- side, formerly written for a Me. 
t Ali dily, adv . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Aside adv. 

+ -bT*.] Indirectly. 

r 137s Wvclip Serm. xci. SeL Wks. 1869 1 . ^4 Goddis 
will* is filled asidcli by puuiiihinge. 

t Aidden, adv. Obs. or dial. Tn 5-6 Myden, 
[variant of Aside ; cf. besiden : the -en may be the 
orig. dative.] Sidewise, obliquely, aslant. Comb. 
Miden-hand(s, - asuie-hand ; see Aside A IV. 

S440 Promp. Parv . 6 A-cydenandys ; or a-nlet, or a-slonte 
(v.r. acydnande, acydenam'. Oblique vcl a latere. 1471 I 
Arriv. Edw. Hr. (1838) 18 He took net his ground aoeven 
in the front . . butt somewhate a-nyden hande. sgaa Arnold 
Chron. 1x8x1) 169 Se that the cuttyng be euin ouer thwart© 
thestok and Sflyden. c 169s Ray Proverbs (1768* 51 All maid- 
ing a* hops fighting. (1879 Mum Jackson Shroptk. Word&k. 
13 1 Yo' nanna put yore sluiwl on straight, the cornels bin 
all a* den.’] 

Ajii'deness. [f. Amide a. 4- -kem.] The state 
of l>eing aside-; apartness, isolation. 

sfllo Mrs. Wkitnrv Odder Even xxl 014 Lifted off the 
busy planet and set in some asideneas. [ U. S. ) 
t Ajd'dss. adv. Obs. In 4 on-aydea, asydis, 
Midia. Tvanant of Aside after advb. genitives in 
-j ; chiefly northern : cf. abottis , besides.] Aside. 

c xjag ti. E. Altit . P. C. ai8 Her sayl wets hem aslypped 
on-sydez. saBa Wyclif Matt. xvli. x Ledde hem asydi* in 
to an hi) hilL — Mark viL 33 Takynge him asydia no the 
cumpanye. 

b. Comb. aaidea-haLT, aaidoa-hand, aside. 
i)8a Wvcur Gal iL a A sydis bond, or by Kemsiff, to hem 
that weren seyn for to be sum what. — Mark iv. 34 On aidis 
bond. — Act r xxiil xo The tribune takinge his bond, went© 
with him a sydis half [v. r. aaktisk 

Asidew 1 ace Ahsedinb. 

Asia s aee Asti v. Obs. to sink down. 

▲alar, obsolete form of Amjrb. 

Asigna, aalzigna, obsolete forms of Asaiav. 
Aalla, earlier form of A«tlum ; cf. F. asile. 
Aaimaty (lfli’tnai\ advb. phr. [A prep, 1 4 - 
Simmeb.] On the simmer, aiminering. 

9849 I. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. LXV. 767 The furnace 
at a red heat, pots and pans a-simmer. 
t A'siiud, a. Obs, rare— 1 , [ad. L. asindlis, f. 
asinus ass : see -AT.I.J » AaiNlirB. 

s 988 Adunoton A/nletus To Reader, Prom their ssinal! 
fourme to their humaino and perfe c t shape. 

tA'lilUIvy, A. Obs.— [ad^ U asiutirius, t. 
asinus asa.^ see -abt.] « peec. j tees Ia Bailrv. 


of SauL tggS Suars. Tam. Skr. v, i 63 Left stand aside, 
and see the end of this controueraie* s8«4 Scorr Ld. Isles 
11. vil, Then loads sod ladies spake aside. 
lO.wAPABt 5. (TOnly in t/.S.) 
site Mabbh Eng. Lang. 640 Leaving the question of com- 
petency aside, stta Grant Wnitn Afem. Shake. 31 But, 
kiaing, 98)79 — Hi 


1 Bcllendene 


patency aa 

aside from 


queatten of the kind -of train! 


asinus ass.^ see -AST.] - pfec. / dp h» Baiuw. 
t Affiin# Obs. rant. (a. ft. asms (still used 
dial.), ad- L. aeina.J A sWasi. (In Bcllendene 
perh. of common gender, OF. asne.) 

sate Rbli.kndrns Cron. Sent. (i8ax* L gx Their hors a r 
UUU mak than aiteic.. lAtafc Dououta (in Sat. Rev. 
jNov .858, 53^/3) Denie d to borrow hfc saint for the uaa 


tlRMlL Q*>. Otdial. All. 7 «rtnl«>. [t 
Sp. omits, din. of asm* <tw.j 

1 . A little ass. 

•tat T. Miasm TVaa ief (T.) We jogged Mmuely on 
upon our note and aatengoea. sfr| K BwrroN ting. Em* 
fire tn Amrr. xxh. (1730) ©07 Thdr Horaea, Cows, Hoggi, 
and Asincgo'a that thta brought from Bpain. 

2 . A * donkey,' fool, dolt. 

site Sham. Tr. k Cr. 11. k 49 An Amides may tutor thee: 
Thou acuruy valiant Arne. 171a MitaovasiB Trailed* 
Rem. Pref., Thaae aninagoai are like those utiaerabU com- 
fortere Jobt friends. [s88a in West Cerate. Glees. \ 

Alillfas (lysinoin), a . ; also 7 *8 me*, [ad. L. 
asmfntu , f. asinus ass : see -ieeL] 

1 . Of or pertslning to asses. 

1804 Bolton Nere ngb Her flue hundred female asms .. 
her adnine dayrie. 984c Milton tidm. Wka. 9738 L say 
l*hat asinine feast of Mowthiatlea. s8n Irmm. Menh Caeml 
Magg. 137 Since monkish flash and amine are one. 

2 . Having the qualities by which the ass Is char- 
acterized ; obstinate, stupid, doltish. 

e sflso Chapman Iliad, To Reader n$ Your aainhw soldi. 
Proud of their burdens, feel not how they gaU. 1781 Cowvea 
L ouvers. 900 Tia the moat asinine employ on earth, To hear 
them tell or parentage and birth. 1859 Hilts Friends in C. 
Ser. 11. 1 . iL 153 And I . . should be asinine enough to gx 
Ateinlnity (mini nTti). [f. prec. + -ITT.] Asi- 
nine quality ; stupidity. 

*8)9 Frauds Mag, Aug., Ears beyond the usual dimen- 
sions of asin(ln]lty asinine. s86o J. Kknnrdy Quodllbet vi 
88 Meek, even to a degree of asininity, in his dlenieanor. 
t AdLuk, V. obs . [f. A- pref I 4 - Sink, OE. 
sincan. Cf. Get. ersinken . ] To sink down. 
c 9 B 7 S M APRS Body 4- Soul 469 into the alter deoppeste pit 
. . Heoin self asonken in ther mit c 9313 Shoe eh am 136 
Hou fareth hy that hy nasynkethf 
Asiphotlfete l&sorfon*it), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. A- pref. 14 1 Sh’Honate.Y ▲ adj. Having 
no respiratory siphon. B. sb. An acephalous 
mollusc so characterized. 

life Owen Classff. Alamm. 61 Holostomatous and asiplio- 
nate Gastropod*. 1S79 U Contk Elrm. Gsol 304 Lamlli- 
branch* are divided into Siphonatea and Ariphonatcs. 
-asiN, stiff , L. dtsis, (ir. -doit, forming names of 
diseases, really nouns of state or process from 
verbs in -d«v ; as from <pfl « ip louse, <pO*tpd*uv to 
be lousy, ff^f pidan phthirvdsis ; so elephantiasis , 
psoriasis, and many modem words, more or less 
analogical, as allantiasis, arseniasis, etc. 

Asise, obsolete form of Assize. 
t Asi't, v . Obs. [In sense I f. A- pref 1 4* 
siltan to Sit ; cf. CJer. ersitsen : in sense 2 prob. for 
Atom, q.v.] 

1 . intr. To flit, settle ; remain sitting. 

a see© Elsne (Grain) 998 Scau, mid aigeewdn, asetea 
hmfdon, on Cteca land, taoa Lay. 06353 while )» |raos 
eorle* \mo seiden heore ©rend©, aset [ia)e sat] J>e kaisere. 

2 . Irons. To sit against ; to withstand. 

e *330 A rtk. 4 Msrl 8190 Non his dent a*it mighu a 9400 
Octouian 1665 No man ne myghte with strength© asytt© 


Aslth, variant of Ahsyth, Obs., satisfaction. 

II Alitii (flsi'jlg). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. Aofria, 
f. dorlrot, f. d priv. 4- virus com, food.] * Loath- 
ing of food.* Mayne Exp. Lex. 1853. * More 

correctly a want of food.' Syd. Soe. Lex. 1881. 
Aalwe, variant of Asup. v. Obs., to follow. 
Ask (ask), p. Forms : a. 1 Aaoi-an, doal-, dhal-, 
dzi-, dhxi-, dhzal-, dzai-an, -san, -gean, tooaian ; 
3-3 axien, aosian, 3 toxi, azi, 4 aoai, aoay, ozl, 
ozy, oral, okai, 3-5 axon, (5 axao, ozo,) 4-6 
axe, az, (6- dial. az). Also 0 . a eaoi-, eakl-en, 
3 easki, (Orm.) aaakenn, 3-5 aak-en, 3-7 aake, 
(5 haake, atoke, axke,) 4- ask. Also 7. 3 4 
•aoh(e, esse, 3-5 aaoh(e, 5 aake, 5-6 asahe, 
{north. 8808, pa.t. net). 

[Common Teut : OE. dseian was cogn. w. OFris. 
Askia, OS. tsebn, tscan, OlIG. eisedn, MHG. 
else hen, G tx.keisehen, OTeut *aiskdjan : cf. Skr. ish, 
to seek, ichchhd wish. The original long d gave 
regularly the ME, (Kentish) oxi ; but elsewhere 
was shortened before the two consonants, giving 
ME. a, and, in some dialects, e. The resalt of these 
vowel changes, and of the OE. metathesis asc-, 
aes -, was that ME. had the types 5 x, ax, ex, ash , 
esk, ash, esh, ass, ess. The true representative of 
the orig. dseian was the aw. and w.midl. ash, 
esh , also written esse (cf. eescc Ash, u»ese(e)dn 
Wash), now quite lost. Aesian, axian, survived 
in ax, down to nearly 1600 the regular literary, 
form, and still used everywhere in roidl. and south, 
dialects, though supplanted in standard English 
by ash, originally the northern form. Already in 
15th c. the latter was reduced dialedally to asse, 
pa. t ast, stall current daalectally.1 
Gmeral senses : I. To call for; II. To call for an 
answer; III. To call for a thing desired, to main 
a request ; IV. Pregnant and axecial uses ; V./f. 
as predicated of (hinga. , ,, . . 


+X. t trm w* To call for, call upon (k pentin or 
thing personified) to cone. Obs. 

He for wlenco wean ahsode. «im 
Cadmm's Gem. (Or.) *453 (Hi) comon oorbnua miclnm co- 
wan aftfaus. >M| Lav. 19967 He kite axUo anan Men fa«u 
cuwa lueutrin tun. 

It To call upon any one for information, or aa 
answer ; toqucstlon, inquire. 

* tram. With the thing at keel as object : 

To call for an answer to (a question or inquiry). 

2. without mention of the person asked : 

* with the thing asked as an object sentence or 
clause (in indirect, or, less commonly, direct oration). 

riooa Agt.jPs. xiv. [3] Ic ahsiqe, Hwa pier cardaffY a ini 
Charter of Eamweme in Cod. Dipl. IV. 54 Dd fcaode fie bw- 
coop her* acodlde endsweriin for his addon cunOxvin 
T en shoHdenn . . aaskona what he wars. aagmCursor M, 
?8W He ashes quat was faat leuedi ? ctjps St. Crist. 149 
in E. E. P. (i86a) 63 pis rode man . . eachte what hi wolde. 

Chaucer \V\ffs rrot. at, 1 axe, why the fyfte man 
Waa nought liousbond to the Samaritan ? <*1400 Avow. 
Art A. xxiv, Gauan aaahes * 1* hit soef* mm E. Clerk 
in Four C. Eng. Lett. 3 He askld what the Princes name 


was. IM Covbrdalk Erusm, Par. Ram. Prol., He axeth 
not whether good worfces are to be done or not. 1997 
ShaSs. a Hem. iV. m. IL 71 May 1 take, how my Lady tin 
Wife doth? m» Steels Sped. No. 4*4 W6 To auk what I 
wanted. Mod. Ask who it k He aiks if you are ready. 
1 merely ask, * la it tnicf ' 

b. with the question expressed by s sb. or pro- 
noun: To ask a question , this , something. 

c 1300 R. Urunne At edit. 430 Some axen quest yon* to do 
hyrn wrong. 1*7 Tbeviba Higdon 11863) I. 67 Pre ques- 
tioona beep i-axed. stag Pkogk A meed. Eng. Lang. 114 
A true born Londoner, Sir, of either sex, always axes ques- 
tion, axes pardon, and at quadrille axes leave. xSgo Ten- 


O. with the question indicated by its subject or ob- 
ject : To ask the way , the frier, a name, an age, etc. 

xjSa Wvclif Com. xxxiL ep Whcrtoaakiat (ar. axistjthou 
my name T c 14*0 Chnm. Vilod. 689 Rysc up . . and be way 
asshe, To Wyltone. 190a Arnold Ckron. (181 1> aoSTo an- 
•were him that axith the lawe of the Lorde. 1549 Latimer 
7 Strut, btf. Edtu. VI. (Arb.) 27 The other axed ye price, he 
saved : xx. nobles. >997 Shaks. a Horn. IV. 1. 1. 39 He 
ask'd the way to Chester. 184a Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 93 A-k thou not my name. 

3 . with the person asked introduced by a pre- 
position : 

i a. at a person. 06 s. exc. dial. 

1x07 R. Glouc. 16 Heo aschcdc at Corineus, how heo so 
hard 1 were, c ing A*. E. Aliit. P. I). 934 AU Abraham . . 
hit at himself asked. 1935 Covehdalr Kcclus. xxi. 17 It is 
axed at the mouth of the wyse. 1793 Stewart'* V rial 197 
To ask any question at Allan Brcck about the murder, which 
he now related to them. 1I43 Bkthuwk Scot. Peasant's 
Fireside 47 1 Why do you ask that question at me Y' 
tb. to a j^erson. vCf. Fr. demander d.) Ohs. 
c 1314 titty Warw. 37 Than axed anon Sir Gii To the 
barouns that oned him bi. 1483 Caxton ti. de la 7 our 
Dvij b, Asking to her why she had trespaced his commaund- 
merits. 1663 GVhhikh Counsel 13 Asking to passenger* wliat 
weather it was without d 00 res. 

O. of & person. 

xj86 Maundkv. v. 61, I asked of the monkes . . how this be- 
felie. c 1380 Sir Ferutnb . 1134 pe Amyral ofhym axeth . . wat 
tydynge (nty had y-brojL c 1490 Merlin ii. 36 Axe of hem 
whi that that toure fill. 196a Turner Herbal 11. 31 a, The 
sherif axed diligently of them . . what they had done. 1667 
Milton/ 1 . L. ii. 937 [One] of whom to ask Which way the 
ncerest coast of darkness lyes, c 1739 Pun: Hor. Epist. u. 
ii. an, 1 ask these sober questions of my heart. Mod. A 
farmer of whom I asked the way. 

** irons. With the person asked as object : 

To call upon (a person) for information or an 
answer ; to put a question to, to question. 

4 . with personal obj. only : To ask a person, 
a. simply . 

c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Mark xii. »8 Hlne ne dorste nan mann 
ahsian. -- John ix. a 1-33 Ahxsiaft hine sylfne |vl r. acsiaff, 
ahxlafi, Lfndigf. gefraijnas, Rushvt. gefnegnaft]. a 1300 
Cursor M. toot Syn bou aakis me . . I wide be telle. 138a 
'Wvclif 5 W xii. 7 Ashe the bestis, and thei shul tec he thee. 
>835 Coverdals Job xiL 7 Axe the catell, & they xhal 
enfourme the. igi Shaks. 7 W Gent, il v. 36 Aske my 
dogge. s6is Bible i Cor. xiv. 33 Let them aske their hus- 
bands at home. 173a Pofk Res. Mam 11. 903 Ask your own 
heart ; and nothing is so plain. 184s Tf.nnvbon Dora 14a 
1 ask'd him, and he said, He could not ever rue his marry- 


Ltndisf. gefraignas, Rushw. gefnegnaft), #1300 
r . toot Syn bou askis me . . I wilts be t«le. 138a 
f ob xii. 7 Aske the bestis, and thei shul tcchc thee. 

fe.l •! _ A ..Il flL 


>538 Coverdals Job xiL 7 Axe the catell, & they shat 
enfourme the. 1591 Shaks. 7 W Gent, il v. 36 Aske my 
dogge. s6is Bielk i Cor. xiv. 33 Let them aske their hus- 
bands at home. 173s Pore Ret. Mam 11. 005 Ask your own 


heart ; and nothing is so plain. 184s Tennyson Dora 14a 
1 ask'd him, and he said, He could not ever rue his marry- 
ing me. 

D. with the question introduced by * saying,* etc. 

€ mod Ags. Gee/. John i. 19 Hi axsodon nine \llattou axe- 
den hym) and bus ewofien, Hwwt exit JmT — Matt, xii, 
10 Hi aluudd.nl hyne. pus eweffende, etc. WVCLIE 

Luke xxiiL 3 Pihu oxide hym, and seine. Art thou Kyng of 

j ewia. x6tt Bible John tx. 19 They asked them, saying, 
a this your son? 

6 . with the thing asked as a second object : To 
ask a person a question. 

8k with the question as an object sentence orclause. 
cm wo Age. Gasp. John exl id Nan proa . . ne dome hine 
axian hwset be wssre. c 1x79 Lamb. Hem. as he praost me 
walde eskieo . . hwa me senuw ibid. 33 Esca nine hwet he 
habbe faigetea. a iqs Juliana mm He easksfi ham, *ef 
ham bihmeftlo Keren hhn. c term Passi o n efOnr Lord 367 
ia 0 . E. Mhc. 99 Via loused hwegoa axl, For hwi and for 
bwan wep—tu t a 1300 Cursor Af. ins Aske hisfeder quere 
he be. rnu Guy IVarw. 98 He gan oxy what it might be, 


he be. 1*1314 Guy Jvarw. 98 He gan oxy what it might be. 
He hem euA what it wm rips Chrom. Vilod. 9m And 
how ha waa . .ha dude hma amw. ids Three r odirr 
TZl l in fUdLDodU V? M My la^axwi you, when 
wtyl you,cake p ess s stinn of your house* xdee Smaus. A He 


489 

Weil n. Si. jl Aske mee if I am a* Cmfiiw. ' ipfi An. 
nmoa Sped No. ioFl| have heard th .a asking the feral 
man they have met with whether there wax any news stir- 
wng. S899D1CERHX Dar.Cepp. xx L (C P. ed.) 181 , 1 naked 
lam what o'clock it was. 

h with the question expressed hy a six or pro- 
noun : a question, this, something 

emm Age. tionk Matt. xiiL 46 Ne man ne dome hyne 
nan ping mare axigean [Rushw. geascigan ; Hutton axienk 
cm* SnoeiuiAM 136 Ich aesy the a quest loan. C1386 
Cnaucka Ruts. r. 480 Now loyyeres axe 1 this question. 
s£|8 Shake. Merry W. iv. L 16 Aske him some questions m 
his Accidence, mm Biaui Jer. xxxviii. 14, l wulaske thee 
a things hide nothing from me. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Como, iil in Ask me no questions and I’ll tell you no fibs. 
Mod. Which of them asked you that ? 

<L with the question asked indicated by its sub- 
foot or object : To ask a person the way, the time, 
hi s name, age, etc. 

IMS Shako. Rich. ti. 1. iiL 0 Aske him bis name. 1605 
— Lear v. iii. 117 Aske him his purposes, why he appearcs 
Vpon this Call o' th' Trumpet. 1709 Porm ties. Crti. 436 
Ask them the cause. Mod. She asked me the reason. 

6. with the matter introduced by a preposition : 
a. To ask a person of (arch.>, about , in OE. be, 
ymb ( « about), a matter, b. {To ask oue after or 
for a iHir&on : see 7.) 

c 88k K. /Ri.fred Forth, xxxix. 1 4 Piet Is pat icpSar ymb 
achade . . Disse spnece he hu me icUcr ascost. c tooo Ags. 
tiosp. Luke ix. 45 Hi ne dorston hine be » am words ahsian. 
r taao Hail Afeid 9 Aske * cscwcncs . . of hare lifiade. a 1300 
Cursor At. 121/4 He asked him of hiN errand, c 1300 React 
a And eachte him of Engelonde : and of the manert there. 
1479 Caxton Jason 40 b, Thauncieni man axid one of the 
marroiiners of this matcre. 1997 Shaks. a Hen. I V. 11. iv. 189 
Knocking at the Tauemes And asking every one for Sir 
John Falstaffe. s6ot - Alts Wtil iv. uL 317 Why do’s he 
aske him of me? 184s Tennyson Fdw. Morris sg Once I 
ask'd him of his early life. Mod. Did you ask them about 
the hooks? 

*** intr. With no object expressed: 

To inquire, make inquiries. 

7 . To ask (0/obs.) about (in OE. be, ymb » about V 
To ask after a thing missing, a person absent, his 
welfare, etc. To oik for a person ; to ask to see ; 
formerly (and still in diat.) * to ask after. 

r88fi K. jElprkd Booth, xxxix. | 4 Se fie ymb port ascian 
wile, c tooo A£lfkic Dent. iv. 32 Ahsiah be caldum Uagum ha 
warron er ponne Xc. c ino A fu r. R. 17a Axinde after 
tiMnges. at m$m (hot ♦ Night. 711 Wi axentu of craftcs 
mine. 1377 Lanul. Ft. B. v. 342, 1 seygh neuere palmers 
. Axen alter hym. 1988 Shaks. L.L.L. iii. i. 168 And 
Rosaline, they call her, anke for her. 1671 Mii.ton Sams. 
40 Ask for this great deliverer now, and hnd him Kye'.ess 
in Ga/a. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp . xx. (C. I), ed.' 178 That 
shows the advantage of asking, don’t it. s866G. Macdonald 
Ann. D. Ntighb. xxx. (1878' 924 To ask after Llteir health 
when he inet them. Mod. Did any one ask for me, wliilc 1 
was out Y When you reach that point, ask again. 

f 8. To ask of or at a person of a matter, i.e. 
from a person about a matter. 06 s. 

*383 I»anol. P. PI. C. xxi. 1*7 Ayper axed of oper * of pit 
grete wonder, c 1440 Cenerydes 309 He asekid of Mcdeyn 
Of his Rader. x6oo Fairfax Tasto vm. lid. 159 To spie at 
whom to Rhke we gured round. i6tt Bible z Sam. xxvlii. 
16 Wherefore then doest thou aske of me? 

III. To make request for a thing desired. 

* irons. With the thing ashed as object: 

To make request for. 

0 . simply. To ask a thing. (Now more fami- 
liarly to ask for : see 16.) 

t into Gen . 4 r Ex. 1668 Adce it wifi akil and 8u salt hauen. 
two* Ayenb. 114 Jem 1 Crist our tekPruoto exi uoryeuenesoe. 
Ibid. R09 Verst oxsep Codes riche. 1370 I.ay-Foiiet Mas*- 
Bh. App. iv. 510 lAit him not ’ his olfryng asch. CX374 
Chaucer Troy/us v. 394, I n.ixc in gueraon but a boone. 
1 1400 Avow. Art A. iv, Thenne the kyng asshet a chekkere. 
r 1460 Tmvneley Myst. Co/iphi «. a o That is it tluU I asL. 
1999 Hawks Conv. Swear* rs a6 Come nowe to me and axe 
forgyuenes. 1370 Flay Wit St Se. (1848) to, 1 axe no more. 
1993 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. 11. vL 69 Clifford, aske mercy. 1644 
JMiltdn Arevf. (Arb.' 76 Asking licence to do so worthy a 
deed. >711 Steele Spect. No. 6 p a The beggar disabled 
himself in his Right Leg, and asks Alms ail Day. 1837 
Dickknb Pickwick xxvii, Ask a blessing, Mr. Stlggins. 1859 
Tknhyson Vivien 155 Ask your boon, for boon I owe you. 

b. To ask a price : to ask so much as the price, 
to state the price. 

1897 Bohn’s Haudbk. Prov. 3a j Ask but enough, and you 
may lower the price as you 1 st. 1864 Tennyson Brook 142 
How he sent the bailiff to the farm To learn the price, and 
what the price he ask'd. Aiod. What do you a*k lor thisY 
How much did he ask? 

10 . To ask a thing {to obs., at oba. or dial.) of, 
from a person. 

134D Ayenb. no Huet may pe cone belere aesy to his 
nailer panne bread Y c 1490 Compl Lover's Lift Ixix, That 
to myfeo.. Mot ox4 grace, mercy, and pile, c 1460 For- 
TfiscuB A be. 4 Lim. Mon. (1714! >34 Such a* axen of the 
Kyng, Offices. 1983 Golding Calvin on Dout. cviii. 661 A 
charmer , , that asketh counsel! at spirites. 1647 CraS. 1 , 
Let. in AnHosteny I. 97 To aske leave of f two houses to 
make a journey. 1796 Burns Let. in Whs. (Globe) 563, 
I am ashamed to ask another favour of you. 1890 tr. 
Aristopk. Achuruiams 43 The request of the bride, Which 
she earnestly asks at me I Mod. He asked a larger sum 
from me. 

11 . 'T* aide to do* m be done to. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth, iil L 63 1 . .axegretely toheerendte 
rtmoayee.' 1497 Earl Riyers (Caxton) Dittos t, 1 had de- 
lyta ft axed to rede some good history*. 1847 Svaico A mg. 
Bedim • iuu til (>834) 149, 1 humbly aak to keve this place 


ASK. 

qUghted. sBg) V.Tavum Famat. vil ees The country . , 
seemed to ask to be seised upon by men worthy to enjoy it. 
** tram. With the penon ashed as abject: 

To malt* a request to. 

18 . To ask a person a thing. Obs., o torch, in 
* I ask you pardon, leave* 
tap? R. Glouc 16 He noide no mon each* tone ibkt. voA 
Hli cssep m image, a sseo Cursor At. 468 Jacob ask id 
him his ieinman, c spat Pot. Songs too what hat Mh 
That thou me so oxiat pee? c 1490 IjOnfuch Genii mvi. 
493 Forto axen hem consaille. 9fl|8 Bale Onto /Vs* 
mmt in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) 1 . it Good Unfa I axe the 
mercy. t6*s Milton P. R. iv. 551 To stand upright Will 
ask thee skill, seep Fielding Tom Jones avh vil ^184012381/1, 
I ask Mr. Hlifn pardon. 

b. with the second object wanting* 
a 1564 Okcon Gem. Prof. Whs. (1843) aa Christ smith : 'Give 
tu every one that axeth thee.* 

18 . To ask a i>crson to do a thing. 

a tjeo Cursor At. 3141 Nou es he exkid . . TU rode to make 
of saorifise. ct 400 Destr. Trey 1. it it If* How King ReUeuH 
Exit laxon to get pe ffies of goide. «88o Tyndall Glue, l 
I sa. 15a, I asked him to accompany me. 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxv. 330 He does not ask me to pay his bills. 

14 . To ask a person (d/'obs.) for a thing. 

c 1386 Chaucer rers. T. iWr.t P 018 A man that . . comrth 
for to axe him of mercy I Other MSS, aske mercy J. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 94 3 For this first they ought to axe 
echeone other. 1990 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 61 He ask'd 
me for a hundred markes in gold. 1600 — A. V. L. iv. i. 
138, I might aske you for your Commission. 1739 Pope 
Frol. Sat. 50 You know hU Grace, 1 want a Patron ; ask 
him for a Place. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. v. vil, Afk we this 
savage hill we tread For fatten'd steer or botmehold bread f 
Proof. Ask a kite for a feather, and she'll say, she has but 
Just enough to Ay with. 

**• intr. It ith no object : To make request. 

18 . simply. To ask. 

rijBe Wvclif Sri. Whs.( 1871) 111 . 398 He is redy to |rve 
him if he ax worpily. c 14100 Rom. Rose 5143 Man that 
worthy is of name, To axen often luith gret shame. 1939 
Coverdals Matt. vi. 7 Axe ft it shalbc giuen you. 1939 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 409 Ask and haue. 1611 Bibik 
Mutt. vi. 7 A»ke | Wyclit, axe 3c) ai d it xhalhe giuen you. 
Mod. It is rather those who ask- loudest, than those who 
need most, that secure attention 
16 . To ask After obs.) for a thing. 
c 1 boo TVih. ( oil. Mom. 81 lucl mennish . . acsefi after for- 
tocne of heuene. 1397 Laht.l. P. PI. B. vi. 098 A 1 hunger 
vet in hast and axed after more. 1611 Bible Aficah vil. 3 
The iudgu asketh for a reward. X799 Suui hey Joan of Arc 
11. 946 Could hear a famish'd woman ask for food, And fnl 
no pity. 1869 Dickknb Mut. Fr. 11. vli. teua I'll cut back 
an d ask for leave. 

TV. ] 'regnant senses and special uses. 
fl 7 . To inquire into, examine, investigate. Obs. 
ct 000 Ags. Ps. x. 5 His bncwRs . . ahiafi manna beam. 
So ylca Drihten ahsan rihtwise and unrihtwise. <1179 
Lamb. Horn. 35 Offer he heo hafff i-cscad offer haffi afunden 
on boke. 138a Wycue Eectus. xi. 7 Be for n that thou aske, 
ne blame thou any man. — Ps. x. 3 The eyelidisof hym ashen 
[i6zt trie | the nones of men. The l^ord asketh the rijtwit 
man, and the vnpitous. s6is Arraign mi. John Selman 14 
Sir Francis Bacon .. proceeded to judgment and asking on 
the prisoner, thus . . bee spake. 

tl8. To prosecute, exact from, oppress. Obs. 

1388 Wyclip Isaiah Iviii. 3 Lo 1 ^oure wille is foundun In 
the dai of 301m fastyng, and ye axen mile )onre dettouris. 

10 . To ask as by right, call for, demand* 

*383 Gower Cattf. 1. 36 Tliey axen alle jngemeUt Ayein 
the man. c 1430 Syr Cmeridr* 4795 His hors he ashed .. 
bis wey he nnm. a 14m Sir Degrev. 303 He axit justes of 
were And prays the of answers, c 1460 Townely Mjmi 58 
To worshyp me as 1 wylle aknc. 1909 Barclay Skyp of 
Folys (1874) 1 . 14T Nought . . to asshc agaynst right. 1944 
Balk Sir J. 0 Ideas tell in l lari. Afisc. iMalh.) f. 058 God 
will axe no more of a Christen beleucr . . but only to obey 
the preccpies of that moost blessed lawe. 1980 Baelt Air. 
A 594 To aske agayne that is ones owne, or in a maner 
due to him, Feposeo. 
b. esp. in 7 fa ask an account. 

a 2450 Rut. do la Tonr xxxix. 99 Of the which God wide 
aese hem nccompte. igsjI-D. Berness Froiss. 1 . ccclxxxiii. 
645 They wolde aske accomptes of the Chancellour of Kng- 
lande to knowe where all the good was become that hr hnd 
hruyed through the real me. 1999 Mvrr. Mag., Dh. Clone. 
xxi 5 lo axe a reckening of tlieRealmes rctienue. 

20 . To make proclamation of a thing in church 
or other public place, calling upon any who have 
claims or objections to put them forward. For- 
merly of things found, stray cattle, etc.; still used 
of marriages about to contracted [to ask the 
banns) ; in popular phrase the parties are said to 
be * asked in church. 

(The recognired expression is now to publish the banns ; 
but ash is the historical word.) Srr Hann. 

1490 Mvbc S03 Aske the banns thre halydxwes. 1903 
FrruH00iL Sum. s8b, They ou^ht to aske them [stray 
cattlel thre sondayes in thre or four next parymhe churches 
and ifao cry* them thre tyme» in thre the next* market 
townes. 1906 Shake. 7 Vrw. .sh r. 11. i. 181 The day When I 
fthal aske the banes, aud when be married. 1006 Wily 
Beguiled in Htul. Dodst. IX. 304 We must be asked in 
Church next Sunday. 166s Fuller Worthies Westm. (»8u) 
II. 105 1D.1 His head wax ask'd, but never married to th* 
English Crown. 18141 Omdkrson Creeteama iL 14 Tlra fair 
sex . . preferring to be 4 aske«l in church.* 

2 L ellipt. To ask (onc> to come, to invite. 

Mod. Wo ought to ask him lo dinner. Why wen you 
not at the ball Y Because I was not axked. 

22 . To ask away ; to do away with by asking. 

1649 Milton Ethel s. Wlu. 1738 1 . tie His Prayer & so 
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ambitious of Prerogative, that it dares ask away the P Wa 
gative of Christ himself. 

V. fig. Predicated of things. 

88. To need, require, demand, call for (by its 
condition). 

ij|o Ayenb. u Be k*n M hare rennet okw^ i#f Tss- 
vima Descr. BrU. < Canton i 36 Whan tyine and place axeth. 
c 1400 Deatr. Troy xv. 7067 He ^at tat not his tymo, when 
he tytle aslus. <*1430 Hymns to Virg . {1867) 61 Quod con- 
science, hat aaih cookL 1396 Shake. Tom . SAr. il L 15 
Signior Baptista, my business! aaketh haste, seal Barret 
Tkear. Warns t, i. 7 These three matters handled would 
aske a great volume. t6ig M amkiiam Rug. H ousts . « 1660) 8« 
The Veal will aske a double quantity of Suet, xdaj San- 
derson Strm. Ad Mag. L 11894 89 It will ask some time, 
yea, and cunning too, to find it out. 1697 Dkyden Virg. 
Geotg, in. 478 Goats of equal Profit are . . and ask an equal 
Care. *78° Cowrie TabU T. 559 To give a Milton birth 


Care. *78° Cowrie TabU 
ask d ago. more, ifto Cvi 
time naked for a sensation. 


tbU /. 550 10 gi 
Cvruii Hum. E. 


xp, vL ij3 Limit of 


+ 24 . To invite, provoke. Ohs. 

e 14H Digby My at. (18891 iv. 91 Such crabyysh wordes do 
aske e blow, stag Camden Rom. (1617) 303 One ill word 
asketh another One good rum© aaketn another. 

+ 26 . To seek, direct itself toward (lit. tnuis. of 
L .peters). Obs. rare. 

143a so tr. Higdenl 1865' I.63 The Redde see . . in depart ede 
In to y. armes, of whom the arme Persicalle . . dothe aake 
the north©. 

t Ask, sby Obs. Forms : 1 assoe, 3 axe, (?) m. 
[Ofi. isce, f. Ascian (Bee prec.) ; cf ODu. esch. 
Us is prob. - ash or ask : see the vb.] Asking, 
inquiry ; thing asked, request. 

a 1000 Laws of Athelstan% 5 (Thorpe 1 . 930' Htefdon eaile 
fia Ascean. laog Lav. 1053 Eouer axe ich cou leue. a sens 
Juliana 16 Hefailed of fits as. 

Ask (trsk), sb.% Also 4 Broke, 4-6 aske. 5 
awek. [Apparently worn down from OK. AOexe 
newt ( •“ OS. egithassa , OHG. egidehsa, , MHG. 
egedehse , mod.G. eidechse ), the phonetic contraction 
being paralleled by the Ger. dial, edechs , egdes, 
eges. eekes, given by Grimm 111 . 83 ; but no inter- 
mediate forms between Adexe and aske, such as 
AOesce, aid see, or aOxe, axe , have been found.] 

A newt or eft ; the common name in Scotland, 
and in the north and north-cast of England as far 
as Morecambe Bay and Lincolnshire. Sometimes 
applied also to the lizard ; always classed among 
venomous animals, an idea encouraged by a general 
confusion of ask with asp. See also Ahkkr2. 

C ip$ Metr. Horn. 141 Snakes and nederes tlmr he fond, 
And gret bloc tadcs . . And unkes and other wormes felle. 
€ 14*5 Wymtoum Cron. 1. xiii. 55 Nakyn best of venym ns 
askeoreddyre, tads, or pads. c 1450 Hknryson (Jam.) Cum 
with me in hy, Edderis, Atkis, and wormia meit for to be. 
igox Douglas Pal. Hon. l xxv, The water stank, the feild 
was odious Quhair dragon ns, lessertis. askis. edders, swat- 
ttriU *6xx Florio, Magrasio , an Eft, a Nute, an Aske. 
t84» J. M. Wilson T. of Borders >1851) XX. 31 He can 
lurk in the green moss like the yellow-wamed ask. 1876 
Smiles Scotch Nat. li. (ed. 4) 44 He looked at the beast. It 
was not an eel. It was very like an ask. 


’ myst. ( 1009 ) iv. 91 Such crahyysh word* 
tmg Camden Rom. (1617) 303 One ill 1 
r One good tumc aaketn another. 


In the fig. phrases To look, eye, view *- 
tiknnoe, the idea expressed has varied considerably, 
different writers using them to indicate disdain, 
envy, jealousy, and suspicion. The last of these 
tl now the prevalent idea, and To look at, eye, view 
askance - to look at with mistrust 


Askable (ask&b’i), a. [f. Auk v. 4- -ablk.] Fit 
or proper to be asked. 

C 1690 T. Cromwell in Percy’s Bal. f Rom. I. 109 For if 
your boon be ankeable, noone granted it shall be. 

Askanoe (kskscnB), adv. Forms : 6 a soanohe, 
a soano9, asoaunoe, 6 -7 asoonoe, asoanoe, 6-8 
aakaunoe, 7 askauns, asoaunse, 6- askanoo. 
[Etymology unknown. Wedgwood suggests It. 
a schiancio * bios, slanting, sloping or slopingly, 
aslope, across, overthwart 1 (Baretti), where schi- 
ancio is » OPT. esc lane, eselenc , gauche, left hand. 
Skeat compares It. scanso f. scan sare, expl. by 
Florio, among other meanings, as * to go a slope, 
or a sconce, or a skew, to go sidelin.” Koch 
suggests a formation on ON. A skd : see Askkw. 
Die fen bach compares Jutlondish asi-s hands. West 
Fris. skd ft, schtan , which he connects with Du. 
tehuin , sehuins : see Askotni .1 
(There is a whole group of words of more or less obscure 
origin in ask-, containing askance, askant, askew, askie, 
askiie, askoye, askoyne, (with which cf. askUnt, aslant, as- 
quint,) which are more or lew closely connected in sense, 
and seem to have influenced one another in form. They ap- 
pear mostly in the 16th or end of the 15th c. p and none of 
them can be certainly traced up to OE. ; though they can 
nearly all be paralleled by words in various languages, evi- 
dence is wanting as to their actual origin and their relation! 
to one another.) 

1. Sidewise, obliquely, askew, asquint ; with a 
side glance. 

»gy> P alsor. Bu/x A scanche. Do trotters, on lorgnant. 
m sfi 4 i Wyatt Means 4 Sure EsL 59 For, as she lookt a 
■canoe. Under a stole she spied two stemyng eyes. 1687 
Milton P. L. x. 668 He bid his Angels turns agcance Ilia 
Poles of Earth. 1768 Reattis Minslr. u xxxv. They meet, 
they dart away, they wheel askance. 1848 Mas. Jameson 
Sacr 4 Leg. Art (1830) 174 Judas is at once distinguished, 
locking askance with a wicked sneer on his Ikes, 
b. With a side or indirect meaning. 

1876 SwiNiusMB Ertcktheus 337 Journeying to the bright 
Goa’s shrine Who speaks askance and darkling, 


; M79 SriNSEE Skepk. Cal. Mar. si That scomefully lookes 
tokauncc. 1396 Smaks. Tam. Skr. 11. L 940 Thou const not 
frowns. thou const not looks a sconce, tgjjl B. Jomson Ev. 

£ n, m Hnm. iv. ii, Nay, Boy, never look askance at me 
the matter, idea Life T. Cromwell iv. U, Yet look'd a- 
nee when as they saw me poor. 1867 Milton P.L.w. 904 
The Devil . . with jealous leer moHgne Ey*d them askance. 
•790 Oray Let. in Poems (1775) *1 $ Whom meaner beauties 
eye askance, And vainly ape her art of killing. 1700 Busks 
Fr. Rev. 155 It is envy and malignity . . that make* some 
look askance at the distinctions, .set apart for virtue, stag 
W. Irving T. Trav. I. 57 Eyeing the enemy askance from 
under their broad hats. 1879 Gladstone OUatsM I. xxlv. 190 
Both rather abounded in self-confidence, and were viewed 
askance by authority. 1879 Whitney Life Lang. v. 07 
Words . . which come to be looked askance at and avoided. 
8. elliptical, quasi -a^’. Turned sidewise, sidelong. 
1093 Nashe Christes Tearts{\b\-& 48 Thy sight is no way 
. . impayred, by casting away one askance-regard on any. 

Milton r. L. vi. 149 Whom the grand foe, with scorn- 
ful eye askance, Thus answerd. 18114 Galt Rothelan IL 
iv. viii. x68 The fiend of night . . retires with an askance and 
lurid eye. 

+ Aftfeance, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To turn aside. 
>893 Khakh. Lvcr. 637 That from their own misdeeds a- 
skance their eyes I 

tAlka*no*(l v conj. adv. Obs . Also 4-5 
asoaunoe, asoanoe, asoaunoe, asoaunoss, 
askaunse, as skaunoo, assoaunce, 6 asaanses, 
askaunoes. [Etym. unknown; the word was orig. 
of 3 syllables, and ascaunces was perh. the orig. 
form. See Skeat Chaucer's Man of Law's 7 \, etc., 
Glossary ; also Notes attd Queries, 4th ser. XI. 351, 
where its use is shown to correspond to that of 
Du. ktvantwijs, ODu. quantsuys, quansfs.] 

1 . As though, as if. (?On the pretence.) 
c 1386 Ciiaucem Somfn. T. 37 And wroot the names . . As- 
cauncc [v.r. ascance, askaunse] that he wolde for hem 
preye. c 1400 Beryn 1797 They walkid to and fro . . as 
skaunce they knewe nau^te. c 1400 Pallad. on Hush, vi. 39 
And even the erthe above ascauncc her noon is. c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas iv. xiv. 114 a, A sprite of feined pacience . . 
Ascaunce she had been in vertue strong. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia 1 1 baa) 1 6a Keeping a countenance ascanves she vnder- 
stood him not. 

2 . ellipt. As if saying, as much as to say. 
c 1374 Ciiaucer Troylus 1. 999 Sche lete falle Hire loke a 
lite aside, in swich manero, Ascaunces, * What I may I not 
atonden here?' [Boccaccio: quasi dtcesse, E no ci si fuo 
star fl. xttra Gascoigne f lowers Wks. 1587, 101 Therewith 
he mysed nu heavy head alight, Askaunces, Hal in deede 
and tninkst thou so. 

Askant (fiskie-nt), adv. Forms: 7 asoant, 
a-skaunt, 7-9 ask aunt, 8- askant, [apparently 
a later variant of Amkanck q.v., with termination 
assimilated to Ahquint or Aslakt.] 

1 .- Askance i. 

x6gg Blackmore Pr. Art A 11. 461 Man’s Soul, by this rude 
Shock from 's Center driv’11. Stands so a-skaunt. X799 
Southey Joan of Arc x. 98 Whether this public zeal hath 
look'd askaunt To private ends. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 
1 . 1. v. 36 His mouth was big ; his left eye turned askanL 
2. ^Ahkanck a. 

1633 I*. Fletcher Purple 1 st. xn. lxxx.On which if Envie 
might but glance ascant. Her eyes would swell and burst. 
1761 Brit. Mag. II. 133 All parties concur in looking askant 
upon turn-coats. 1880 Mrs. I'arr Adam 4 Eve II. 149 
Tncy looked askant on innovation and hated change. 

8. - Amkanck 3. 

1791 CowpttR Iliad xl 657 With an eye askant, Watchful 
retreated. 

U Iii the following passage from Shakspere, in 
which it appears as a prep., the folios read aslant . 

x6os Shake. Ham . (Qq.) )v. vii. 167 There is a willow grows 
•scaunt the brook. 

t Askwnted, ppl- a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 es- 
kanted. [f. prec. + -kd.] Turned askant. 

1976 T, NIewton] Lemnifs Touchst. Complex. (1633) »ai 
Witneyes sullen, stern©, terrible, glancing aside and eskanted. 
t A’Bkapart. Obs. Forms : 4 asoopard(e, 
5 -parte, 6-7 aaoapart(e, -upaxi, 8 askapart. 
Name of a race of hardy warriors living in or near 
Arabia; also of a giant said to have been de- 
feated by Sir Bcvis of Southampton. 
c >3SO StrBeues 2341 A geaunt With a lothellche semiaunt 
. . thrette fete long . . Me name, a sede, is Ascopord. 136# 
Maundrv. vi. 63 Arrabyenss, that Men clepen Bedoynesand 
Ascopord ev cix 00 Sowdone Bab. 9648 Ethiopia, Indcna 
and Ascopartes, That bene boolde and hardy to tight, c 199s 
Syr Beuys KU, Beuis with a bolds herte . . assaylad Asca- 
partv sexs Drayton Pofyolb. SL 694 (N.) Sir Bevis . . (Goliah 
like) great Ascupart inforc'd To serve him for a slave. 1739 
Pope Donne Sat. iv. 976 Each man as Askapart, of strength 
to tow For Quoits, both Tempkebar aSd Cnaring-Croev 
Aakape, var. of Ascapb, obsf form of Escapi. 
Aakar, obs. form of EacHAK a scab 
Aske, obs. form of Abh sbi 


t AwtofiBts Obt. [App. of None mbfia, though 
not recorded by Vigfusson ; Sw. askefi vGrimm), 
(cf. Ger. asekeufisHr, I)u. asekevijster) f. aske ashes 
+ ON. tadSw./T/a, Da Me, to blow, to pass wind i 
cf. OH.flsi-belgr small bellows.] One who hlows 
the ashes or fixe; a term of reproach among oorthem 
nations for an unwarlike iellow who stayed at 
home in the chimney -comer, 

< 1400 Promp. Parv. 1$ Askysye, Askefise, oskelVae, cintflo. 
a 1900 Medulla Gram., Ciuifio , on askfist, or iren heter. 
[Other MSS. A fyre blowers, an yryn hetere, an askefyee 
.. An aske fyne or irne etcr.) 1900 Ortus Voc. (W, de w.) 
Cimj/to, quijlat in cinere, sake fyste, a fyre bfamr or a 
yroe hotter. 

obs. pi. form of Abh sb.* 

Ajkwr 1 (askoi). Also askere, axero, etc: 
see Aas v. [f. Ask v. + -kb 1 .] One who asks. 

1. A questioner, inquirer. 

xjBS Wycuf Esek. xiv. 10 Bt the wickidoeaseof the sawn, 
so the wickidnesse of the prophet© shol be. e 1400 Apol, 
Loll. 60 After be wickydnes ofpe ascor schol be be wicnid- 
nes of pc prophet. 1919 Hosman Vulg. 99 The answers . . 
were eucr darke ana deceyued the oxer. 1649 Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 909 The trope of indignation, fittest 
account for such askew 1749 Mr. Lavingtom Enthus. 
(17541 u. 155 Curious Beholders and Askers of impertinent 
Questionv 

2. One who asks favours, gifts, etc. ; a suppliant ; 
one who asks alms, a professional beggar. 

c 1400 Ram » Rose 6676 Many a man That yeveth his good 
for . , he Wolde of the asker delyvered be. 1969 J. Sanford 
AgHppa's Van. Artes 01 So many presumptuous© monie 
askers. a 1631 Donne Ess. Drain. \1651) 145 Love an Asker 
better than a Giver. 1898 Lo. St. Leonards Handy 6 k. 
Prop. Law xxv. 189 Each asking of leave is an admission 
that, at the time, the aaker had no right 1883 R. Burton 
& Cameron Gold Coast I. iii. 60 They beg with a good 
grace, and not with a curse or an insult like the European 
'asker* when refused. 

1 6. A prosecutor, plaintiff ; an exactor, op- 
pressor. Obs. 

c 1375 Eng. Guilds 361 And bat commune law hym he 
y-entred, be axere and be defendaunt. Ibid. 36a Of plee of 
aette . . bat axkere bryngeb skore ojier wryt. 138a 
Wyclif Job iii. x8 Thei herden not the vois of the askere 
[x6sx oppre^sourj. 1483 Calk. Augl., An Asker wrang- 
wysly, exactor. 

A'lker 2 . Also 7 osoar. [f. Ahk sb . 2 with suffix 
of uncertain origin ; also altered to askerd, a scar d, 
askal, as gal, asgil.] Common name of the newt in 
the west midland counties of England. 

1674 Ray N. Count r. IVds., Asker ; a Newt, or Eft. 1677 
J. Wkuster IVitckcr. xii. 94’j Strange vomitings up of Frogs, 
lizards, askers and the like . . attributed to witchcraft. 1686 
Plot Stajfordsh. 959 It differs in colour from all the Newts 
or A scars that ever 1 saw. X799 Johnson, Asker a water 
newt. 1761 Sterne Tr. Skaudy it 80a) IV. xxvii. ia6 A 
Newt or an Asker, or some such detested reptile. 

In the following Dialect Glossaries: Craven (Asher, 
Askar.l), Mid Yorksh. (Ask, atsk. or askerd), Lancash., 
Shropsh. (Asher, askal, asgal , West Worcester (A sgill), 
Dorset (Phil. Soc. Trans. 1864, 41)1 

Asker, obs. form of lutcii ar, a scab. 

Askerye, variant of Amcrv v. Obs. 

Askew Ctiski// ), ativ., a., {sb.) Forms : 6-7 
aakewe, 6 a-skiew, a ooew, asoue, 7-8 askue. 
[Etymology uncertain ; see the simple Skkw v. 
or a., upon which this may have been fonned with 
A prep . 1 Its relation to Ahkdyk, which preceded 
it somewhat in the same sense, is uncertain. It cor- 
responds also in sense to ON. A skA , and in form 
to Da. skjsev ON. skeif oblique, wry, skew, Ger. 
sc hie f LG. seheew, Du. seheef. Neither askew nor 
skew appears before 16th c. See note lo Amkanck.] 

1 . Obliquely, to one side, off the straight, awry. 
Also Ay. cross, untoward ly, frowardly, unfavourably. 

1573 Twynk Lout. Phot Vs sKnetd xii. K.K ivb, To dread 
that lucke bhall light aacue. 1987 Golding De Momay , 


*. cross, untoward ly, frowardly, unfavourably. 
wynk Cant. Phot Vs sKnetd xii. KK ivb, To dread 


tAftkebathe. Obs. [tasks, Abh sb.* + Bathb.] 
One who fits among the ashes ; - Assipini. 

eut&Ancr. R. sxa ps fiaesrs is I ms fbondes askebaBle, ft 
118 euer Mfen ssksn, ft foreo abuten oRkan. a 1300 Medulla 
Gram., Cinflo, a oaks baths, sea qul ssdst in dneribus. 
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that lucke bhall light aacue. 1987 Golding De Momay , 
The Zodiocke goes a-akiew. 1699 Gurn all Chr. in A rmour 
1. ns The Serpent goea u »kue . . winding and wreathing its 
body. (699 Rlackmork Pr. Art A. 1. 966 And wrench'd the 
Poles some Leagues yet more askew. 1859 Dickens Lit. 
Dorrit (C. D edj 309 Lattice-blinds all hanging askew. 

2 . esp. in phr. To look askew: i.e. sidelong, out 
at the comers of one’s eyes, not straight ui the 
face. 

1979 E. K. in Spenser's Skepk. Cal. Mar. Gloss., Ascaunce, 
aakewe or asquint. 1999 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 
v. x Let her fleer, and look a scew, and hide her Teeth with 
her Fan. a >791 Wesley Wks. (1830) XIII. 486 Your looks 
(in speaking) Miould be direct, neither severe nor askew. 
x8ax Scott Keniho. x. The boy looking askew at him with 
his sharp gray eyes. 

b. fig. To look as if pretending not to see, to 
look with contempt or aisdain ; to reflect upon. 

1980 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 496 He beganne to look askew 
vppon Camilla. 1698 Hbywood Challenge u. L Wks. 1874 
V, as All I meets . . look askue, and point, and laugh at 
mee. s66s Pbfyh Diary 1 . 99 Aug- My Lady Button and 
her daughter to kiok something askew upon my wife, be- 
cause my wife . . is not solicitous for their acquaintance. 
17M Stive* EccL Mem. L xxiii. 167 For some expressions 
. . that looked askew upon the King's supremacy . . he was 
laid in hold. 1840 Basham Ingot, Leg . 396 But Nelly Cook 
askew did lookT 

B. adj. Oblique, made or standing awry; skew. 

r>97» Levins Manip. 95 A Skews, limns. ] sign Turns! 
Dom. Archil, III. Iv. i6e A room over the strest/which rests 
on on askew arch. sMa Smiles Engineers 111 . 933 Bridges 
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of masonry . . several of them asks wbridges. x8yx Darwin 
Dose. Mom II. xv. 165 In Kune the tail become* quite eakew. 
1 0 . sb. A sidelong glance. Obs 

Httrwooo Fort, by Land, Ac. *l L Wks. 1874 VI. 383 
Herface, the trick* her eye, her leer, her blink, her aiku^ 
Aikeweie, obi. form of Excuse. 
t AriMl*, adv. Ohs, [?f. Kprcpj + skey t variant 
of shey, Shy : 'sc hey or skey as hone* c Promp . 
Parv.) : cf. also Skkioh and Askoyk.] f Shyly ; 
off at a tangent like a shying hone. 

*383 Owm Cmf. II. 50 All sodeinly She paeteth as it 
were a akie All dene out of thu ladies sight. 
tAakila, adv. 06 s . [See note to Askance. 

Cf. Du. sckeel squinting, schccl seen to squint.] 

*988 B* Hall Sat. v. il 135 What tho the scornefull waiter 
looks sskileT 

AlMliy (askiij), vbl. sb. Forms: x Aeo-, Aoe- 


1 1 * mi/#*. To become slaek \ to become feeble, 
grow less ; to diminish, abate. 06 s . 
e soeodfiLWc Horn. 1 . 1 so Gif we asleadaS Awn gddum 
weorcom. c 1386 Chaucer MiUerts T. 367 The water achal 
SMake and goo away. c 1430 Lvoa Min. Poems (1840) set 
Whan 3# belieyest )e mows Aslake. < 1430 Syr Generides 
"770 The winde beganne som dele a-atake. c sage Hymns 
to r- (1867) 80 Whanoe oure bewte schal a 3 ak» ^87 


ting, 3 ax-, esounge, aaolng, 4-5 ask-, axyngfe, 
4-6 hsklnge, 5- asking: other variants of the 
root as in Ask. [f. Ask v. : see -nrol.] 

1. The action of putting a question, interroga- 
tion, inquiry. 

Ilk K. A£lk*ed Booth. xxxix. I4 Hit i*)eawbeniprece 
and fwere dcsunge. — Booth. Metr. xxii. as Mid ascunga. 
c sage Ancr. R. 338 Of te axunge mei uallen vuel. r xeag 
St. Markerete (x866> z6 Stew be, steorue, nut stille beo bin 
escunge. e sage W vcu r Wicket 13 The puttynge awaye of 
fylthenes of tne fleshe, and the axynge of good conscience. 
(Cf. 1 Pet. ill. as {revised) interrogation.] 1794 Burns Let . 
in Whs. (Globe) 349 Do not miss asking for him. 


had been called over three consecutive Sundays. 

A'gking, ppl. a. [f. Ahk v. + -inu*] That 
asks ; inquiring, begging, suppliant. 

*735 Porte Proi. Sat. 4x2 Explore the thought, explain the 
asking eye. r *730 Shknstonk Elegy xx. 70 Shall, vainly 


f 2. An inquiry, a question. 06 s. 

e seas Metr. Hem. 35 Quen Crist thair asking herd, Ful 
mildelyhe thaim ansuerd. e 14x0 tr. BonavenTura's Myr* 
roar (Pynson) viiL Dj, Our lady . . answereth aadly and 
shortly to theyr askynge*. 

3. The action of requesting a favour, gift, etc. ; 
praying, begging. 

c xaoo T rift. Coll. Horn, tx After depenge and asdnge. 
1340 Ayenb. iy8 He deb bet het yefy wy)x>ute aksinge. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VII 1 . 11. 1. 4 Bestowing on him, at his asking. 
The Archbishopricke of Toledo. x8a8 Scott E. M. Perth 
1 . 34 A lass that may be had for the asking. 

4. A petition, prayer, a supplication, arch. 

c 1300 Cursor At. 3301 pine asking Es noght bot a litell 
thing. 1388 Wvclik Bar. ii. 14 Lord here thou oure axyngis 
and our preyeris. till Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 101 He 
neuer denyed hem tier petycyons and askynges. 15x3 
Douglas sEnris ix. iii. 53 Grant this ane axing quhilk I the 
nsqueyr. 1607 Shaks. C or. 1. vi. 65 Yet dare I neuer Deny 
your asking. x86o Tknnyson Tithonus 16 Then didst thou 
grant mine asking with a smile. 

1 6. A price asked, a demand. 06 s. 

1613 T. Adams White Devil 59 He makes his owne price, 
for they gave him his asking. 1637 Sanukrson ax Senn. 
Ad Aul v. (1673) 71 Naboth shall have his own asking. 

+ 6. ft. An appeal ; a calling for justice, or to 
the law. b. Oppression, exaction. 06 s. 

14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. viii. 6 In euery ryghtwys court 
..admytted to maken his compleyut, and purpoos his 
askynge. 1480 (Jaxion Chron. Eng. cxxxiv. 114 He did 
grctc destruction to holy chirche thurugh wrongful taking 
and axyngs. 

7. 'I he publication of banns of marriage, fans. 

17*7 31 Chambers ( yet. s. v. Banns, The publication of 
banns (popularly called asking in the church). 1804 Byron 
Juan xvi. Ixxxviii, At the third asking of the bans He 
started. s86g B. Bhikhlky Irkdalt 1 1. 187 The ' askings' 
had been called over three consecutive Sundays. 


Tusscav. Trag. T. 34 My woes which never would aslake. 
2. To become. less bot, to crow cool. arch, rare . 
18x0 South ky Kekama xi. ix Wits. VI 11 . 93 Last they cast 
it [the steel] to aslake, In the penal icy lake. 

+ 2. tram. To slacken. 06 s . rare. 

r Ayenb. 053 Ne a&laky nap to moche pane brldel 
To mitigate, alleviate, assuage; to lessen, 
abate, diminish, arch. 

c 13x4 Guy Warn. >>3 Til that ml sorwe aslaked be. X493 
PetronyUa 154 That he of mercy oure sekenesse list aslake. 
<999 Sanoys Euro/. Spec. (163a) 195 These flames of con- 
troversies might bee extinguished or aslaked. 1639 Sparks 
Prim. Depot. Ch. Milit., Aslake your grief. tBsg Southry 
Paraguay 1. 14 Waits for the prey . . its hunger to aslake. 
f b. To appease (a person). Ohs. rare. 
xgafl Sknsrr F.Q. i. iii. 36 When mourning altars . . The 
black infernal! fories doen aslake. 

Aslft&t (falu*nt), adv. and prep. Forms : 3-5 
o-al&nt(e, 3-4 on -Blent, on-alont, aslan to, 5 a- 
•lant, 8 aslaunt, 6- aslant, [f. Ok (see A prep. 1 ) 
f Slant.] A. adv. 

1. On the slant, in a slanting or sloping direction, 
obliquely. 

a xaoo Cursor AT. 6300 O-slant [v.r. on-alent, on -slant] fra 
par pai ware. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P.R. xvii. clxxvii. 
(1495' 718 In vynes the kyttynge shall be aslante. c 1440 
Aforte Art A. 9954 O-alaute doune fro pe alote he slyttes. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 6 A-cyde. .a-slet. or a-slonte, Oblique. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) ao8 You must not hold tho 
Blade .. parallel to the Pikes, but aslant. 1781 Cowprr 
Truth 939 Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain. 1878 
R. JxPFkRias Gamekeeper at II. x 13 The shot, if il come* 
aslant, will glance off. 

2. clliptically, quasi-o^'. Slanting, oblique. 

1790 Cowtkr Odyss. ix. 435 He . . fell rosuptne With his 
huge neck aslant. 1814 Southey Roderick in. Wka. IX. ax 
And with ray aslant . . illumed the branchless pines 
8. Comb, aslantwlse : aslant. 
xSge Hawtiioknk Blithed. Rom. II. xiv. 053 The moon., 
shone aslantwise over the rivar. 

B. prep. Across in a slanting direction, athwart 
x6o> Shaks. Ham. tv. vii. 167 There is a Willow growea 
aslant a Brooke. 1677 Moxon Atech. Exert. (1703) >04 
The edge of the Chlssel . . lying aslant the Work. 1834 H. 


lying aslant the Work. 1834 H. 


Miller Sch. 4 Schm. 118581 438 It sailed aslant our line 
of buoys. 1877 Page De Qniucey II. xix. 176 To run some- 
what aslant tne ordinary conventionalities of life, 
t Allay*, v. 06 s. Forms : Inf. 1 aalefln, 3 
aslan, awn. Pa. 1 . 1-4 asldh, 3-4 aalou), -ough. 


A'lkingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LV-.] In an ask- 
ing manner ; inquiringly, with entreaty. 

1994 Coleridge Voung Ass t How askingly its footsteps 
hither bend, It seems to say, 'And have I then one friend?* 
Aakla, -ya, obs. plural fonn of Asu sb* 
AflUent, 8UIGl6*nt. adv. [Cf. sc/ender, sclate 
— slender , s/a/e.] Scotch fonn of Ablant. 

>984 J- Carmichael Let. in Misc. Wodr. Soe. (1844) 443 
1’hey . . hes bene farther careit asklent then reason can war- 
rand. 1637 Colvjl Whigs Supplic. (1751) 61 They always 
took the bog a-sclent l --they fled]. 170a Burns Duncan 
Gray i. Maggie cooat her head fu' high, Look'd asklent and 
unco skeigh. 

t Askoye*, nskqy*ne, adv. 06 s. Also 6 a- 
sooye. [Actual origin uncertain : skoym seems to 
be identical with l)n. schuin sidewise, oblique ; 
cf. schuinie slope. But see Asquint and Askicw, 
with which in sense this word is closely allied, 
and note to Askance.] Sidewise; askew, with 
sidelong glance, askance. (Always with look.) 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, To him he spake With chore 
askoyne vnto the messenger*. Ibid. n. xii. Withloke askoye, 
and tourned vp the wfiyte Of hye desdayne. c 1430 — 
Boehms vl L (x 5S4> >43 b> Loking ascoyne, as she baa had 
diadeyne. 1350 Crowley Epigr. 49 There wanton lokea, 
and lyftynge vp of eyes, Ana their lokinge ascoye lit most 
wanton wise, saga Hulokt, Glaye or lake a akoye, Trans* 
uertero hirquos. 

Askrle, askry, variants of Asobt v. Obs. 
Askue, aakuse, obs. forms of Askew, Excuse. 

(isl^'k), cr. Obs. or arch. [OE. asla- 
etan, asleaeian^ f. A -pref. 1 4- slacian % sleaeian 1 see 
Slake p.] 


. . Mr. Jsnklmoa moved ths same, and m it Ml asleML 1777 
Watson Philip II (1793) I- viil 09s Th«lr appreheniions 
were laid asleep, ibi M. Collins Morth. HI* ii. 

64 Don’t fkll asleep about this affair. 

8. fig In (or into) the sleep of death; dead. 

1097 R. Guhjc #79 Kyng Edred nou Adept to oar* JLanerd 
U isd Ti koala Cor. nv. 18 They which are (alien a 
slegw m Christ, iflti Biaui Acts slu. 36 Da vW. Jell on 
sleep# and was laid# vnto his fkthers. 1873 B. Taylo* 
Faust I. ex. X7S Thy mother's soul That fell asleep to long, 
long torment. 

4. transf. Of the limbs : In (or into) a state of 
numbness caused by continued pressure; benumbed, 
num b. Formerly also » Stunned. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. Do P. R. lit. xxi. (14SO 68 Whan a 
lymme is a slept. 1347 Bootes Bren. Health 1 336 Stoun- 
yuge of a membra of a man . . He wyll stye ' my leggt or 
myna times is a alepe.' ttfafl Bacon Sylvm f 739 Laaning 
long upon any part nuxketh It numme, and, as we call it, 
asleepe. 1767 Brooke Fool of Qua/. (1899) I. 8a (D.) She .. 

E ve Susy such r douse on the side of the head as left her 
it asleep for an hour and upward. 1870 CAawtme 
Mental Phys. 1. IL 1 41 Numbness, or diminution of Sensi- 
bility . . (the hand or foot being ' asleep *p 

5. Naul. <1118 sail filled with wind jnst enough 
for swelling or bellying out,— as contrasted with its 
flapping.' Smyth Sailors Word* 6 k . 1867. 

Aslant, obs. form of Aslant. 
tAftl6*pt,/^.a. Also 3-4 asleped, -id. [Exact 
formation uncertain ; perh. for omlepcd, OE, on* 
slieped. pa. pple. of ons&fan to sleep on, fall asleep. 
Cf. also ahungered. athirst.'] Overcome with sleep. 

a X30O Fleria 4 BI. 58a Heo is asleped oui^e. 138a Wvclin 
Habb. W. x6 Drynke thou and be aslept. imU- Judith 
xiii. 4 Holofernea lai In the bed, aslepid with ful myche 
drunkenewe. 

t A-«l«*t v advb, phr. Obs. [terror for as/ent.] 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 6 Acyde . . aalet. is Aslet . . oblique. 
t Aftli'de, v. Obs. [O fLaslldan, f. A- pref. 1 
4 slldan to Slide.] To slide, slip away, 
c xooo Art. Ps. xclii. 17 past min sylfos fdt . . asliden wane. 
Chaucbr (Urry) x to Let soche folie out of your herte aslide. 
+ Arii-p, v. Obs. Forms; 3 aaluppe (air), 4 
asiyppe. [f. A- pref 1 4 Slip. Cf. OE. asltlpan ; 
also MHG. enls/upfen, entstipfen , Du. ontslippen .] 
To slip away, escape. (With dal. of person.) 

[a 1000 Cadmon't Gen. (Grain 1 9796 LAt $6 asldpan sovge 
of bredstum.] c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. x. 38 Thah he me 
Mowe, ne myht 1 him asluppe. c sjeg E. E. A Hit. P. C. 918 
Her sayl watz hem aslypped on-sydez. 

Aslogh, -09, -on, -owe, pa. t. of Ablay v. Obs. 
AslontyO, obs. form of Amlant. 

Aslope (isldu’p), a. and adv. [Evidence is 
wanting to snow the exact history of this, and its 
relation to Slope ; prob. it is later form of OE. 
aslopen , no. pple. of asldpan , lit 'slipped away* 
(cf. awake , acalc - OE. awacen, acaien) ; but it 


-oie, -owe. Pa. pple. 1 aslagen, aslsssen. aslegen, 
3 aalso)e(n, aslajeiu, 3-4 aslawe. [OE. asledn, 
f. A- pref. 1 4 slcAn (for sleahan , slahan) to Slay ; 
cf. OllC*. ar slahan. MHG. erslahen , mod.G. er- 
schlagen ; prob. also for OE. ofsledn : see A- pref. 3.] 

1. To strike off, strike. (Only in OE.) 

cq/ffi Lindtsf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 51 Aslox earo hin. c 1x60 
Hatton G Asloh of ones |>m sacerda ealdres keowa eare. 

2. To slay, kill. (? - OE. ofsledn.) 

1003 Lay. 99976 Scullcn bi lond wasten and kire leoden 
aslan. Ibid. 99971 He wold . . bat londfolc aslen. a 1300 
K. Horn 897 Asla)en be]» mine heira. c 1303 Judas 94 in 
E. E. P. (1869) 109 pe schruwe . . his fader aslou). 0 1313 
Shorbiiam 190 Ha nolde nau)t he were aslawe. 

Asleep (fair P), cuiv. and pred. a. Forms : a an 
■lap, 3 on slmpe, o slmpe, 3-5 on slepe, 4 on 
slope, 5-7 (occas. in 9) on sleep(e ; 3 aslmpe, 
3-6 aslope, 4 aalape, 4-7 aaleepe, 5 asslepe, 6- 
asleep. [f. A prep\ zi 4 Sleep. In OE. on slmpe 
occurs* in sleep: see Andreas 851.] 

1. In a state of sleep, sleeping. 

xsf4 O. K. Chron. an. 1139 He lai an step [Tend slept] in 
sMp. c xaoo Ormin 8332 rand himm panne o slmpe. 1003 


My lady lut tit a-alape. r 1550 Uibkb Matt. Ix. 94 ihxa 
maid is not dead but on sleep. 16x1 Bible Matt . viii. 94 
But he was asleepe. x8g Bain Senses 4> Int. 1. il 1 18 No 
voluntary movement is sustained when we are asleep, 
b .fig. In a state of sloth, inactivity, or quiescence ; 
at rest ; dormant, inactive, idle. 

>390 S win burn Testaments 980 The legarie not to be 
asleepe.. but to b# quite dead and extinguished. 1396 
Shaks. x Hen. IV. tv. iii 99 Their pride and mettall is 
asleepe. 1677 Yarranton England's impr. 61 The greatest 
part of the Iron-works are asleep. X773 Harris Philos. 
Arrasuym. (1841) 375 When sense and appetite are asleep, 
xfsf Byron Juan 1. cxlv, During this inquisition Julias 
tongue Was not asleep. 

2. Into a state of sleep ; esp. in the phrases To 
fall \ lull 1 lay {bring obs.) asleep. 

01300 Cursor M. 7498 pe king he sal gar fall o-slepe. 
c 1430 Merlin xil z8x A-noon after she fill on slepe. 1388 
Shaks. Til. A. it. til 99 A Nunes Song Of Lullebie, to bring 
her Babe asleepe. c 1640 Milton V Allegro 116 By whisper- 
ing winds soon lull'd asleep. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. x6 
They foil asleep Into delicious dreams, 
b. fig. Into a state of inactivity or quiescence. * 
1343 Compline in Primer, That we in sin foil not on 
sleep#. s6ol Hibson Whs. 1 . 706 Lulled a sleep in the com- 
mon security of the times. >639 Buston Diary (1898) IV. 
348 The sense of the House was, that he should not speak 


of slo/e itself, from the want of instances of slopen^aslopen. 
or the verbs to which they belonged, between tne OE. period 
and the 15th c.: the second has the additional difficulty 
that, so far as evidence goes, slope appeared still later than 
aslope , and may have been an aphettc form. Stipe vb. and 
sb. are comparatively recent derivatives of slept adj. In 
the absence of evidence, it is impossible to say whether 
aslope is primarily an adverb, like alive, afloat, or a parti- 
cipial adjective which only follows its sb. , Uke awake, athirst • 
since these two classes of words run together in use.] 

In a position or direction between vertical and 
horizontal, i. e. that of a body slipping or falling 
awav ; as adj. Inclined, slanting, Moping ; as adv. 
On tne incline, aslant, obliquely, crosswise, athwart 
(The advb. use ii the commoner.) Also fig. 

[Cf. c 1*30 Ancr. R. 148 A 1 min hope were etslopen.] 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4464 Beguiled . . For trust that they nave 
set in hope, Which fell hem afterward aslope. [Cf. 1943-87 
Foxb A. A M. III. 76# You hope and you hope : Out your 
hope shall be slope.] ufim Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. 998 
That the stake myght be pyght in the erth a slope. 1543 
Grafton Coni. Hardings Chron 509 Tliat poynt should be 
. . bandied, not euen ftiiTy playne and dyrectlye, but touched 
a slope craftely. 1575 Tvrberv. Falconris 877 You must 
cut it off with a Sharpe penknife aslope. 1397 Douland 
Lyrics in Arb. Gamer IV. 44 Since Fortune stflf directs my 
hap aslope. 1399 Warn . Fairs Worn. u. 600 My hope is 
aslope, and my joy is laide to sleep#. s6e6 Bacon Sylvm 
I 7*3 The Hair# that lyeth asloape must needs rise. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 1053 On mee the Curse aslope Glanc'd on 
the ground. 17*7 Swift City Shower Wka. 1753 II 1 . 11. 38 
While the first dnxsling ahowT is borne aslope a 173a Gat 
Poems (1745) 1 . X5t Where porters hogsheads roll from cans 
aslope, a 1843 Hood Captain’s Cow iii, Against the mast 
he leans a-slope. i860 Kurkin Mod. Paint. V. viil il f 4 
The steps . . are now all aslope and broken. 
tlltopiB, Ja. Mlt. Obs. [prob. a regular 
descendant of OE. asldpen, pa. pplfl^ of asldpan 
W,Sax. for aslitpan to be sleepy, mil asleep ; perh. 
a modern form after spoken, etc.] Fallen aaleep. 

1804 Middleton Blurt tt. il. Good night: we are all 


iDDLETwif d . wt . ii. 11. umu mgni , we mm an 

aslopen. 1690 D’Uarav Collide Walk L 95 And rouse up 
Collin, half aslopen. 

t A-ftlou*t f advb. phr. Obs. [Derivation un- 
known. I erroneously lor aslant.] Aslant, obliquely. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 6 Acyde. or a-slowte. oblique, c 1460 


0440 Promp. Parv . 6 Acyde, or a-slowte, oblique, c 1460 
Rusrkll Bk. Nurture In Babees Rk. (x868) 155 The salt 
lamprey, goben hit a slout vty. peels y assign#. 
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, advb. phr. [A 4 SlOo.J 


74 mm. ii. siLfs (i«n>aj$ H« o. Thai 

coma* amdatfe iha ami—. 

: t ApwWO grftphT. GAr.-* [f. Gr. 4 #/*ro- 
ypwp-as if. ^(Tmo, -/MiT- song, lyric 4 -ypb+os writing 
writer) 4 -an 1 .] 'They who sell or nuke Songs, 
or Levons for any Instrument! Blount GUssogr. 
1656. 'A composer of songs/ Ash 1775. is- 
■tutor graph?, 1 the composition of tongv Bailey. 

t Anair, V. Obs. [Intermediate forth between 
Ea if ay and Amay ; badly written assmqy] To 
dismay. 

*1490 L'krm. Vi tod. 733 All aaunapad hey mtton hem 
dowue. ibid. 381 Stods mile ommayiied as styfle as stone. 
ArlUieU ), advb. phr. [A prt/A + 

Sviar.] Smeared. 

■86s Dickens Gi. Exp. II. 6 All asmsar with filth and fiit 
t AflUrllt v. Obs. rare [f. A- prtf. 14* 
Skill v.j To smell out, scent. 
c 13m Seuyu Sags* 891 The bar hem gas Ad sons asmette. 
Anmoillte (ftaimMdai), advb. phr . [A prep A 
4 Shodldvb.] Smouldering. 

1880 Swinburne Card. Cymodoee 303 80 blackens a brand 
. . axmouldcr awhile from the Are. 

Aimuoht common way of writing ms much, in 
1 ft- 1 6th c. For specific sense see Aa C. 1. 
t Ararit, v. Ohs. 1 asn6»an, a a(X saurian. 
[OK. asuitsem, f. A- pref. 1 (or perhaps 4 : see 
And- prtf.) 4 sneesan to strike with a spear.] To 
impale, gore, stab. 

Me Mffreifs Pol. toms 1 36 (Busw.) ?lf befbran d^utn 
[v.r. atnSsc). t saga A nee. R. soo pene horn |wt he 
I midc mile )eo pet ha trctchA IbU. ais pa deoAen 
schulen . . mid hetle sweordes akmeeien ham. 

llAaaillia. Obs. [a. Sp. eunilie, dim. of asne 
ass ; cf. Asimmmx] A little as#, 
siss Purciias Pilgrims n. 14X) Horans and Asnillloa. 
Ainotb(Unf'it) l mdvb.pAr. [A prepl+Ssovr.] 
Snorting. 

**§» Area. Browning Poems 11 . 474 A sculptured porpoise, 
fills a»*nort And vibrant tail. 

*E ^fisdk'k), advb. phr , [A prep. 1 + Soak.] 


Soaking. Also fig . 

^ afiop C. Butlxr Fom. Ms*, lajaOk-warai 


Myth »v. 5s Laying 
” 1 Oh Virgil 


fair water, *638 Fkatly 
hearts asoake in t cares, a 174ft Holdswqsth 
( 1768) 30 > bead which they lay asoak. 

Asoalo, var. Asaooiu v. Obs. to associate. 

+ AaoTk, Aaoft«n, v. Oh. [f. A- prtf. i + 
Soft v., Softs*.] To make soft, soften, mitigate. 

cum Lvdo. Min. Poems (j 840)64 His olde cyltis bothe to 
a soft and swage. — Chem. Troy in. xxvii, whose herte 
might smAm nor aswwgo Nother prayer nor lamantecion. 

Auoghtu SSQit, pa. fcof Aamtac. Obs. to seek for. 

A*oU(o, Aaoin(«, etc. : see Asa-. 

. t. of Aiaki v. Obs. 
j (ftaft'mius), a. [f. L. as 9 mat-us, 
a. Gr. AornpoTmos (f. A prir, 4 tfd/w, -ymx- body) 4 
*ou».] Unembodied, incorporeal. 

ini in Bailky. 1864 R. Burton Dmhomt 11 . 136 A belief 
so abstract as Monotheism, axomatoua and non-local. 

Asondor, -ri, obs. forms of Ahunoxe. 

Aaono, variant of Assoin v. Obs . 

Aoonken, pa. pple. of Asiwc v. Obs. to sink. 

Aaoaihft, variant of Abwasii ado. Obs. 

Aaottio, aoottod, var. A mot. Asoottbd. 

Aaound, variant of A-awouitD~A-*woo*. 

About, ol>s. form of Aeum. 

Arfiouth. ( 4 miu-p), advb. phr . [see A prep 1 ] 
Iu the south. 

ilea J. Baruqw Cotumh. 1. 571 Aseuth .. Relenting airs 
with boreal blasts contend. 

Aaoyle, obs. form of Amoil w. 

Agpi (asp). Forms: 1 mapm, asspo, mpa, 1-6 
cape, 4-7 nape, 6 cap. 6- aap. [Common Tent. : 
with OE sesfsB, sespt , cf. OHG. asbd, mod.G. espe, 
O I'eut. *tupim, weak fern. With OK. mps * asp, cf. 
ON. bsp ( » asp**), OTeut. *aspd, strong fem. See 
also AariN .1 

1 . A tret ol the poplar family {Popufus tnmula\ 
with greyish bark and spreading branches, the 
leaves of which are specially liable to the tremulous 
motion that characterises all the poplars. Some- 
times loosely used of other poplars. 

rno Epimi Gloss. 1006 7V vw e wW r aeapue, Erfurt espe . . 
Corpus sofS amp*, cum M&me Glom (Zup.) 31a Abies, 
mpa e worn Clots, in Earle Pltmfs*. si Tremolos, mape. 
c 13B3 Chaucer L. G. 9 V. 9643 And qnok as dooth the leefe 
of sue [xkt. mps, s*pis, aapes) grena i$j%hrn Dsdoens 
740 The Ropier u or three sortea*. white .. blacke, and the 
tiurde Is called A ape. ifiefi Bacon New All. (1630) *7 An 
Ivy somewhat whiter then ours, like the leafe of a Silver 
Aim. «7ft Martyn Rem snouts Bet . xxis. 437 Trembling 
Poplar, orAifp. has leaves . . smooth on both ndes. itsBC. 
.Kuxtom in Minekw. Mng. LX 11 L 713 Chany and quaking 
a*p . . belted the little brook. 

O. mttrib, 

m uao Sox. Leeehd. 1 L 33s Nim mps-rinde. imp Turnur 
Names of Hordes 6 s Popurus is of two kyndes, urn fyrste . . 
whyle Fouler or while Eaptme. The seconde .. an Asp 
tree, or a macke popler. aesd Subflkt & Mmrh. Counfir. 
Farm 660 *l*he white Poplar, otherwise called the Aspo tree. 


ffkf B Swumcru Cal Fima io Mies Tracts (176s) s6s 

V? aa T‘*& b * m »««. 

( 3 s. A no wood ok mm tree 
ams Tubnks Herbal Ultt) 86 Flsdwse make prykke 
ahaftea ef byrche becaueall is heuier than espe is riba 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. u. 1, 54 Ha commends sound ash for 
military arrows, isdp wfand k to aap. 

Sm§ s (asp). Z00L [ad. L. aspis, a. Gr. duett 
The L. form was also formerly in use. and was 
occas. treated as Eng, with pi. aspissts. Cf. OF. 
asps, and see alio Antic 1 , Aofxdk.J 
L A small, venomous, hooded serpent, found in 
Egypt and Libya ; the Naja Jiqjs. 

ttTgjgb 

a*fis,yndur h*r lippis. 1411 Canton Myrr. 11 vi.7! A beast 
named Aspis that may not be.. taken but by charmyng. 
tMTiaoAut Jfan.Ui. tjThepoysoaof Aspes. urn) Nashs 
Christos T sores (1613) 148 At thy breasts las at Oaqpsmti 
Aspbses shal be put out to nurse, tday May Lucan ix. 80S 
Rme the stoep^ausing Aspe with swelling head. 1761 
Cowrta Truth 159 Of temper as envenomed as an asp. 
jffif Ruskin Queen of Air 168 There is more poison in an 
B&ept drain . . than in the deadliest asp of Nile. 

2 . Also applied to a species of Viper ( Viptra 
Aspis) found in various parts of Europe, and used 
post, of any venomous serpent. 

tyse Swift Sid Hamel Wks. 1733 III. n. 71 Till meta- 
morphosed by his grasp, It grew an ail-devouring asp. fist 
Byron C 4 l liar. iv. da, The enormous asp Enforces pang 
on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 1861 Huijrk tr. Mequw- 
Tandon il v. L 048 The Common Viper or Aap is a serpent 
to be carefolly avoided. 

8. Comb, and Attrib., as in aapwovm (tbs.) «• asp. 
s|8 f Golding Do Mommy xii. (1617) tax We know the 
Aupworme by his stinging of vh. 1876 Birch Rede Loch 
Egypt 39 Invested with the asp diadem of the crown. 

I Aapulathw (iaprlipifc). [L., a. Gr. bawd- 
A ados. Formerly also in Eng. form a*apalath.] A 
genus of African shrubs (N.O. Leguminoss ) ; the 
fragrant wood of some of its species. 

(what plant is referred to in the earlier quotations is not 
certainly known. Lytk ‘p. 346) gives AsfoUtkum as a L 
name or Galangall,and p. 683) Asfolatkus as identified by 
some with the * Acatia of Pontus.’ Johnson gives as his 
firm definition, 1 A plant called the rose of Jerusalem, or our 
lady's rose.') 

soos Holland Pliny I. 376 Aipalathus : a white thornle 
shrub . . beareth a flours resembling a rose. The root of it 
is in request for the making of sweet perfumes, sflss Bible 
Ealus. xxiv. 15 A sweete smell like cinamon, and sepa- 
ls! hum [Cover dalk, balme). 1787 51 Cnambkrs LycL, At - 
palath, Aepalntkum , the wood of a foreign tree . . otherwise 
called lignum Rhodium, or recowood. 

H AipaliX (CTHpfilxks). Zoot. [L., a. Gr. duird- 
Aaf, more usually uirdAaf, mole.] A genus of Ko- 
dentia. somewhat resembling the common mole. 

i860 Gobmb Romance Nat. Hist. 76 The aspahn, or mole 
of eastern Europe . . habitually lives under ground. 
Aapalt, aspoJtoun, obs. ff. Asphalt, -on. 

(fispaevAd^oin). them. [f. As- 
PAEAOU 8 4 -ink chcm. suffix.] A nltrogeniscd 
crystallizable compound contained in asparagus, 
ukI many other vegetables. It is primary malic 
diamide C« H, 0 , (mi,),. 

1811 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chcm. iii. (1814) 118 Asparagin. 
*§73 Williamson Chom. | 301 Asparagine behaves as the 
malic amide. By prolonged contact with hot water it is 
converted into amnionic mnlamate. 

Aipar^ginoUB (aspirardginM), a. [f. prec. 
4 -OU 8.1 Allied to or resembling asparagus. 
iBja Veg. Subxt. Food 175 Asparaginous plants . . always 
belong to luxurious rather than to ec o nom ic management. 
Asparagolito, asparagus-stone : see next 2. 
AfpiragUI (ispae-rkgos). Forms: a. 1, 6 
(mcdL,) oparngi. &. 6-8 speroge, 7 sporooh, 
sparage, asparage. 7. 6- asparagus. A 7 spa- 
rag us, 7-8 sparagraa, Y-9 aparrowgraas. [L., 
a. Gr. deubpayot, properly datpdgayos, of doubtful 
origin. In med.L. oHen sparagus, sparagi (Olt. 
sparagi, spared ), found in Eng. c loop. Thence 
also mod.lt. sparagio, G. spargers, MF. ss per age, 
and Eng. sperage , the common name in 16th and 
early 1 7th c., occas , from etymological notions, 
made spcrack (after smaHachs, 4 maUage, etc. : see 
Ache jA*), or sparage . About 1600 the influence 
of herbalists and horticultural writers mode aspa- 
ragus familiar, and this in the apbetic form * spara- 
gus at length displaced sperage, but was itself by 
popular ctymol. corrupted before 1650 to spar a- 
grass, spar row g rass, which remained the polite 
name during the 18th c. Botanists still wrote 
asparagus, but according to Walker Prom. Diet. 
1791, * Sparrow-grass U ao general that asparagus 
has an atr of stiffness and pedantry.' During the 
present century asparagus has returned into literary 
and polite use. leaving sfarrOnrgrast to the illite- 
rate; though 'grasa' still ocafirs in cookery books.] 
A plant {Asparagus cffcinglis, N.O, Lihacese) cul- 
tivated for the sake of its vernal shoots, which form 
a well-known delicacy of the table. Bat. The genus 
which contains this among many other species 
a. cnoo Sax. Leeehd. 1. *88 Genun forma wyru wyrt- 
truawa pe maa fpanigi agrutli - . oemadh ss U Pardlo 


*i* 3? Thar be sane also BporagL of Ao We 


Spmgeu^ ta French Egpeemg*. m hamtnmx-Ammrio 
iil 19 Some repovta..that of R aau am honma barleiL or 
hl dd e la the grounde, U brwughte fiorthe on Herbs, 
Asparagiu, fo EuglW, W s«8» Hm JZawT^So. 

Tprng,, Dot aspergee, Spmage, ties Holland Pliny 
II. ay There as a uddSc sort of ifeom Sporageaaot so chiffi 
end^entle as the Asparagi of the garden stag— Sue ton. 


. than Sparages can he sodden, stag 


77 Quicker „ w 

Thm 300 Nat Maud) with 
Dicev Closet Open. (1677)080 Chop 1 
It. That hath served ft* 


Spcragetigred. 
otae of the Asm 


wood Mug. Gram. 190 Speruef which the Vulgar 
wgmeo from / ‘ 


Aaparegcs 


syss UIMM. 
s wren* to 


JY' *64 * T urnkr (see in f J. 
Sperage is called in Latin * 


Sgyy Gerard Herktl 


uTcocSvU. ilia CWUd . . liUmHT^nua. «ft«r Um Luin. 
name. s6sa MassInokr City Mad. 111. 1, The gardens Where 
we traffic Tor amaragiM. *640 BromK SpuretguoGard. 11. ii. 
136 Have you this bpring eaten any Asparagus yett sygs 
Asbuthnot Rules if Diet eya Aromatics and balianiick u 
Saffron, Asnaragus, NutmSg. *833 W. Whits Walk to 
Lands End x L 93a Around you grow the wild aspuragus 
• . and samphire. 

L sflus Cotoa Aspergee piorrrm , Stone Sparage, wild 
Sparagna 1618 Holydav Juvenal oo\ To gather enerage, or, 
ask b brokenly called from the Latin'araaragua skeBuHx 
Sgarmgm Gas w. il K. *37, 1 will have Sparague 


y«ue long. 




Jparague c 

Burn Eng. Improver Itnpr. 

with aeverall sprotite 


(x6sa y *)7 [The Hop plant) „ 

like Sparrowgrase. dhtPwv Diary i 1870) IV. 307 Brought 
with me from Fenchurcn Street, a hundred of Spanewgraw. 
sflfli Ibid, aa Apr., Over to the 'uparagus garden. 9708 
Failure, Asparagus, a Plant call'd Sparrow-gram by the 
Co m mo n People. 17*0 Stbelb Tailor No. 190 76 A Dirii 
of Chickenc and Sparagnuw. 1709 Bkadlby Fam. Diet. 
iv. Spmoragraos, Spang ram may be soon had. *734 Giu- 
bon Dispone, iil Hl 131 Sparrow-grass. 1738 Swirr Ms. 
1755 IV. l 976 Ripe 'sparagram, hit for lad or lam. *783 
Gown* Lett , * In May wa shall have 'sparagus. 1801 

nam ut ought to 

butter, a *843 

nwD sown et country iv, una . . inu makes no hay — 
called sparrow-gram By folks of vulgar tongue I 
2 . Attrib. and Comb., aa asparagus-bed. - garden . 
-tong*, etc. Aaparaeua-beetlo, a email beetle 
{Crioceris Asparagi) that feeds upon the foliage of 
the asparagus ; asparagus stone {Min.), g yellow- 
ish -green variety of apatite. 

176s Fitxokrald in Phil Trans. MI. 73 Apple-traex, 
planted in aHoaragus beds, xtig Kinuv ft Sr. Eniomol. 
(1843) L 158 The asparagus beetle and its larvc feed upon 
the foliage after the heads branch out. x6ifl HoLvmv 
Juvenal jj Thy pat rone's fish. Deck'd round with sperogr- 
buds. 164s Declar. Lords 4 Com. 19 May 45 Hee should 
be with them that night at the Spanagus Carden at Supper. 
*616 Clbavsland Min. 139 Asparagus stone . . in conse- 
quence of iu so frequently exhibiting an asparagus green 
color. *851 Art Jml. Cmtal Gt. Exhib. 149/1 The As- 
paragus tongs . . an elegant appendage to the dinner-table. 

▲sparwmio, Aipa’iumlde * Aspartic, Am- 

PARAGIME. 

f A 8 p 8 T 8 , v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref I 4 SPARK v., 
OE sparias * ; cf MHG. ersparu , mod.G. ersparen ] 
To spare, afford. 

1377 Langl. P. PI B. xv. 136 He was a nygarde hat no 
Rood myxte aspare [v.r. spare, assparej. 1393 Ibid. C xi. 
84 He . . helpeth herteliche alle men of >at he muy aspare. 

t Aspare, a. or adv. Obs. rare-', [f. Stake, 
apparently on form-analogy of wake awake , live 
alive, or of ado, or aswimi} To spare, at liberty. 

rift Bastes Saints Rest iv. vii. { x Those that have more 
time aspare from worldly necessaries. 

A-epuUe (ispi jk’l), advb. phr. [A prep! 4 
Sparkle] Sparkling. 

*840 Browning Sordtllo iv. 38s With every point a-cparkle. 

Aiputkl (flspft'itik), a . Chem. [Formed arbi- 
trarily, with regard mainly to euphony, on aspar- 
agus.} Of or pertaining to asparagine; esp. in 
Aspartic acid, C, H T NO„ produced by the action 
of alkalis or acids on asparagine, ▲'•partate, a 
combination of aspartic acid with a base. 

1847 in Craig. sMa Watts Chem. Diet. 1. 4x4 Aspartic 
acid is monobasic . . The aspartates of the alkali-metals are 
soluble, and taste like broth. 

AfBpa miolite. Min. A variety of Iolitb or 
Fahlunitk. 

ilgD Daursny A tom. The. vi *79 The relation of form sub- 
sisting between . . cordierite and aspastolite. 

A-ftpatifti GUp/tJSU), a. rare. ff. A -prtf. 14 
4 Sr ati a u] Free from space, spaceless. 
riKuD. Simon tr. Doner’s Pert. Christ 11. 11. 973 Humanity 
ia taken up into thit a-spatial sphere. 

Aipadall, -oyall, obs. forms of Especial. 
An20t(«e*spdtt). Also 4-6 aspeota, (6 oopeot). 
[ad. L. aspeet-us (or AFr. aspect 15th c. in Littre), 
n. of action f. a •, ad-spic-bre to look at, L ad to 4 
spec-in to look. Accented aspect by Shakspere, 
Milton, Swift, and occas. by modem poets, but 
arspaet nlready in Tourneur 1009. The astrological 
sense was apparently the earliest, and often coloored 
the others. J 

X. The action of looking at ' . . 

fL The action of looking at anything f behold- 
Ing, contemplation ; gaze, view. Obs. ' 

*398 Tssvisa Barth. De P. R. in. vL (X495) 38 *ka soula 



•nd gt > «tv»w . . la mm> hunt your fuaanbl! «. 

SiA ! sttah b>r«sSS, nS* SnzuF$%F Na^ ?J 
ft* *»»W.»1»«« | I *• **»*W tow • MMUan Ml 
» IM C o m nog/lrfaMi. afar. (iMyi «a A plain w 
P*** 9J M»W*» kyholdhg rf tnjth in it* ciarnal and in. 
Statable Source (cf. quoL xjm! 

bn A look, a f bunco. Abo yfr 

«*• SqAifc Com. itrr.ru Ik 1 13 Soma other liistrcass 
hath thy met MMCI& i{MMiLTONy*x/ J y, B7 Borrow* 
1.1* resplendence like the Moon from the Suns aspect syti 
Swlk No. Iv a ft ToTecmv* kind Amcu from thorn little 
TtamU''ritf| 0 . W^Holmes AuLBrtmJtf. T.xl 109 Meet. 

T 2. Mentaflooking, sight ; consideration, regard, 
respect. Ohs. 

tftftff G owks Cm/ 1 . 143 la thin aspect ben alb allche The 
power man and eke the riche, tgiy H. Watson Shyppe oj 
Footes Aigt., Hanynge aspects vnto the capacyte of my 
fendre yeres. rip* Skrlton BA. Three Footes. O foole, 
haue aspects vnto that erhlche thou commytteet I itn 
Denham Copter's Hill Ea DaL, Those latter parts. . have 
not yet received your Majesties favourable Aspect 1673 
Lady’* Cali. n. it ft *3. 73 Whatever duty bt perform'd to 
Man with aspect on Goo, he owns ns to himtclt 

t3. A looking for anything, expectation. Ohs. 

1987 Forman Diary 18. 1 3, 1 was discharged . . contrary 
to the aspects of all men. 

IL Way of looking, as to position or direction. 

4. Astroi. The relative positions of the heavenly 
bodies as they appear to an observer on the earth's 
surface at a given time, {prop.. The way in which 
the planets, from their relative positions, look upon 
each other, but pop. transferred to their joint look 
dpon the earth. ) 

See quot. 1594. Conjunction and opposition. the former 
especially, were often not reckoned aspects. 

c >386 Chaucer Knts. T. 209 Sons wikke aspect or db< 
posicion Of Satnme. c 1391 — Astral, uiv. 19 Conforted with 
frendly aspectys ofplanete* 1398 Trbvisa Barth. Do P. if. 
viii. ix. (1495) 3»9 Coniuncdon and appoaidon ben . . som- 
tvme . . cailyd aapecies by misusynge and ebaunrynge of 
that name aspecL ijja Lymdkhay Papyngo 133 The bad 
cspect of Satume wes appesit. 1594 Blumdevil Exerc. v»l. 
x. 66a The Characters of which aspects axe these heere fol- 
lowing : 6 8 A Q * ; Whereof the first signified! a Con- 
junction, the second an opposition, the third a trine aspect, 
the fourth a quadrant aspect, and the fift a textile aspect. 
1397 Bacon Coalers Good 4 Evill vn. The Sunne . . is good 
by aspect, but eutll by oon function. 1606 Shaks. Tr.Ot Cr. 
1. iii. 9a Corrects the ill Aspecu of Planets cuilL 1609 Tour- 
ni-.um Fun. Poem* 343 Partes, bodies, figures, aspects, dis- 
tances. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Rxemp. til. xiv. 24 Sisera 
fought when their was an evill aspect or malignant influ- 
ence of heaven upon him. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 658 Thir 
ulanetarie motions and aspects In Stxtile, Square, and 
Trine, and Opposite. 168s Wharton Planet. Aspects Wks. 
<16831 90 Kepler defines an aspect., an Angle made in 
the Karth by the Luminous Beams of two Planets, of 
strength to stir up the vertuc of all sublunanr things. 1713 
Swift On Partridge Wks. 1755 III. 11. 81 He Mars could 
join To Venus in aspect malign, iftxy J. Wiiaon Diet. 
Astroi. too Many autnors deny the conjunction to be an as- 
pect, because the stars do not behold each other, but their 
influence is on the Earth, which they behold with a conjunct 
aspect. 

5. A looking in a given direction ; the facing or 
fronting of anything;, as a house, a window, or a steep 
or sloping surface, in any direction ; exposure. 

.667 Milton P. L • iv. 541 The setting Sun . . with right 
aspect Against the eastern Guts of Paradf ~ *' 


.") A strong wall, faced to the south aspect with bru&. 


Swift 

>849 


rs. Somerville € annex. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 991 Aspect . . has 


ft 

also a groat influence (on line of perpetual snow]. 1B64 
Kkhr GentL House 88 The aspect of a room is the relation 
of its windows to sunshine and weather. 

6 . The side of surface which fronts or is turned 
towards any given direction. 

1849 Johnston in Proc. Berm. Hat. Club II. vii. 37a T^gs 
. . armed with short bristles . . on the inner aspect. 1854 
Scoffkhn in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 018 The lower aspect 
of the cover . . becomes vitreously electrified. 1881 G. Busk 
in Jrnt. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 4 On the dorsal aspect the nweets 
present a still greater peculiarity. 

7. The direction in which a thing has respect or 
practical bearing ; bearing u pon. reference to. 

1909 Hawks Past. Pleas, x. iii, Gyvyng them place after 
the aspect. 1697 Cromwell S /. 90 Apr., Divera things . . 
which I hope nave a public aspect. 1660 Water house 


A rent 4 A rut. 4 Things that have no direct aspact on peace. 
1^10 Pride aum Orig. Tithes ” 


1 ii.33 it had a generel aspect to 

_J Mankind. 1896 J. Gilbert Chr. Atomem. vi. 1x8521 167 
The aspect of atonement is obviously towards creatures ; 
workings fleets on them, not on God. 

1 8. The point from which one looks ; a point of 
sight or of view. Ohs. rare. 

s66e Jxa. Tayum Worthy Common . i. ft 15. 91 The be- 
> . . ..... . j um di 


holders'. . as they stand in neveral aspecu 
rome see red and others . . nothing but green. 

9 . One of the wavs in which things may be 
looked at ot contemplated, or in which they present 
themselves to the mind ; a phase. 

sfleg Disom Libr. Comp . B47 Their rarity and Intrinsic 
worth render AeiuSceeptable under any aspect. 1870 Bowen 
Logic via. 188 Merely two aspecu of one and the same 


ibmtghjL 


Appearance. 

10 : The look which one wears 5 expression of 
countenance, face* 


ev&'Mmmmm tst Ft. Tmmbmri, 9. ii, Thy martial face 
and mem asp**, xgpt Sham. March. V. v i. 54 Gf Mch 
vinegsr aspect, That they'll uet show their teeth in vaycf 
•mile a6Sy Mu.ton/\ L. via, 336 But toon his chores* 
pact Returned. & VhtuAsnHisL Vermmet 15a Much 
time weaantM 10 give his co unt ena nc e the aspect ha aimed 
**• *** “^ -MswArrfiiL hr. 78 Ah I he unveils his as- 
pect: oa his brow TT* thunder-scars, are graven, sifao 
Ka u Ern Dante l 1x874} *3* And for that thins 

u/ The appearance presented by an object to the 
eye; look. 

■Set GnsBNK Look. Glome (i86x) 118 And then bright 
Venus for thy clear aapdci. 1690 x Laov KEumku Lett. 
119 II. 84 Spots.. with such an aspect, that tka doctor 
thought U the small -uox. 1738 C Wrsllv Psalms 11765) 
Vi* *°4 I ke Mooo’s Inco n sta n t aspect. 178s J. Moore 

PVau Sec. It. 1x700) I. L s The venerable aspect of the 
Chnrdies. 1876 Green Short Hist, v n s. to The physical 
aspect ef the country. 

IS. The appearance prceented by circumstances, 
etc., to the mind. 

eyTH.. keen* *J-> Shewing their various aspects and 
probabilities. 1705 6 Penn in Pa. Hist. See. Mem. X. 109 
Matters seem to look of a better aspect. 18S3 J, Gilmour 
Among Mongols xviiL 210 T*he superficial aspects of Bud- 


ti 8 . cotter. A thing seen, aright ; an appearance. 

r *600 J. Davies in Farr S. P. (1843' 1 . ay* To view per- 
spicuously tliis sad aspect, aim Dk Foe Plague (1754) 30 
That he saw such Aspecu . . I never believ'd, 
t Agpe ot, v . Ohs. [ad. 1 *. aspect -dre fret], of 
aspic- Ire: see prec. Cf. respect , suspect .J 

1. To look for, expect. [Perhaps from OF. es- 
pecter - txpecltr ; cf. Aspect sb. 3.] 

>548 Hall Chrou. 409 Frondea which daily did aspect 
Slid tarie for his commyng. $584 Hudson Du Bart as' 
Judith iv. 316 Then may we well aspect Groat good of her. 

2 . To look at, behold, face ; to survey, watch. 

1610 G Willi u Heraldry vi. v. U660) 397 As if they were 

worn by two persons aspecting, or beholding each other. 
~ ; Hist. Q. £ao. Tip. l)ed. ? I'hose which aspect 


x6ag Darcu i 
the beameac 


. j of the Sunne . . tliinke a long, time after they be- 

hold still a Sunne before their eyes. >6ie G. D. Season. 
Caution fr. JV. to S. 4 When I look hack for to aspect These 
Days, a 1698 Temfle Heroic Virt ., Lucan (R.) Those people 
whom The northern pole aspects. 

8 . Of a plauct : To look upon, or be situated to- 
wards, another, in one of the 1 Aspects.' 

■fiftft Lupton Thous. Notable Things (1675) 32 Jupiter., 
being evil as petted of an infortunate Planet. xSM Gaule 
Magnstrom. 264 Venus in icrmcs, and iu the house of 
Satume . . Mars aspecting. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xv. 
183 If the Moon upon a Critical day be well aspected of 
good Planets, it goe* well with the Sick. 

4. To look on with favour, to countenance, rare. 

1663 Flagellum. O. CromrmU 1x672) 144 What opinion 

Cromwcl best nspected. 

5. intr. To look ; to have an aspect or bearing. 

1635 Person Varieties 11. 69 The countrey over which it 

fthe comei| blaxcth, or to whirh it aspectcth. 163s N. 
Bacon Lent. Hist. Disc. iii. 32 The influence of Society . . 
principally aspected upon some pleas belonging to the 
Crown. 

▲iptotablg, a. now rare. Also 7 -ible. [ad. 
L aspcctrthil-is , f. aspect are : see Ah pect sb. and 
-able. Accented (arspekt&b'l) by Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning ; the analogical pronunciation is as - 
pectable . J 

1. Capable of being seen, visible. 

16x4 Raleioh Hist . World 1. i.iv, God was the sole cause 
of this aspcctuble ami perceivable universal x6xe T. Tay- 
lor Comm. Titus L 8 1619) 162 in this aspcctible world. 
itepKvBLYN Acetariai 17201 117 The most useful and ad- 
mirable of all the aspeaable Works of God. xSge Mhl 
Browning Souls Trent . 130 The ocean-grandeur, which Is 
a*pectable from the place. 

2 . Kit to be beheld, fair to look upon. 

173s Bailey, Aspeciable , woiihy to be look'd upon. s86B 
Browning Ring 4 BA. 1 . 11. 203 Via Vittoria, the aspec table 
street Where he lived mainly. 

Aipo'etabund, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. as- 
peetd-re (,see Aspect v.\ after L. laerimdbundus •, 
oseuldbundus , etc.] Expressive in face. 

*708 J. Downer Rose. Angt. 51 On the Stage, he's very 
Aspectabund, wearing a Farce iu his Face. 

AspfOtaat (fisprktdnt), a. Her . [ad. L. as- 
pecldnt-em, pr. pplc. of aspeet&re : sec -AWti.J 
Looking at, facing (each other) ; cf. Aspect tr. 3 . 
A'speotady fpi- a- [f- Aspect v. or sb. -a -id.] 

1 1- pplt. {aspe cted). Looked at. Ohs. 

xfis7 Feltham Resolves 11. Ivl (1677) 275 Noysom vapors 
centred on the eye . . are taken by the eye of tlie aspected, 
and through it strike the very heart. 

1 2. pple. or adj. Looked at by a planet; (in comb.) 
subject to a particular aspect of the planets. Ohs. 

1603 Dsayton Heroic. Rp. v. 17 That blessed Night, that 
mild-aepected Howre. 1635 Swan .Spec. Aland, tv. f 3*16431 
75 When they [planetes) are aptly and conveniently placed 
and aspected. «688 Goad CoUst. Bod. il l 150 'lne ) as- 
pected with the Sun. . 

9. adj. Having an aspect. (Usually in comb.) 

■888 Jonson Cynthia's Rev. il i, A labyrinthcan face, 

now angularly, now circularly, every way aspected. 1707 
Bradley Fam. Dirt. av. Exposition , A Sou aspected 
WalL 1737 Mills* Card. Diet. av. Conpm, An east- 
aapected holder. 

4 4 L Ohs. [f. Abpeot sK 4 . *VUL.] 

Having favourable aspect, benignant 

sin w, Fenton Pauegyr. Veroes to Cot ymf s Crudeties, 


ffaise stane*. which on nado'st shins With 
and aaoeclf hli cheaxsL 

ti»8ii8n. Ohs. [ad. 1 + Mtpec(iim-em t n.of 
action T. a$pio-ire\ see Aspect. lAjpectto* also 
oCcumd in OF.)} Tim action of looking at, be- 
holding, viewing, watching. 

afiffi Sia l'. Browne PsoauL Ep. iso That this .destruction 
should be the effect of the first beholder, or depend upo® 
priority of aspectioiK sfige Gaulb Mageutrvm . 66 To alter 
tha aspect, or the aspect knl 

tMfVaor. Oh. run-'. [». L uiftctor, n. 
of agent t utfitlr . : ice Aantor.] HeholHer. 
#sufl J. Davies Rxlasiri D.) Lyons, thragoflR, Phnlhers, 
and lha like That in th'aapecton harts dosr'tervdr strike. “ 

t Afpffdtul, a. Ohs. ranr~'. f f. L, aspectu-s 
Aarscr v •ad : cf. eventual] Pertaining to aspects. 

sfiaa la Ashmole Theat. Chem. vi. too Tha vertue of ike 
Eight sphere . . With her Signer and Fignraa and 
aspectuall 

Aspnn (a*sp^n), a. and sh. Forms: H , . 

4- aspen, 6-8 napins, 7-9 aapln. [f. Atu* 1 + 
-Bit ; cf. ashen. In aspen leaf vie might suppose a 
survival of the OE. gtn. tespan : see Uie first quot.; 
cf. MHG. tspenlatuh ; the later subst. use evidently 
arose fiom taking aspen in such constructions as ,a 
sb. used attrikntivcly ; later instances of the adj. 
mar be really attrib. met of the factitious sb.] 

A. adj. 

L Of or belonging to fthe asp : see AbpL 
(Cf. now Sax. LeeckeL IL 116 Geiin aspen rind.1 
Chauclr SotupM. Prol. 3 I.yk an aspen kef he quok 
for ire. 15B8 Shake. Tit . A. 11. iv. 45 Oh had the monger 
scene those Lilly hands. Tremble like Aspen leaues vpoti a 
lane. 163a G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 66 Pereh’t on an 
asnin sprig. s8ap Southey Ail for Love vi. Wks. V J 1. 188 
Like an aspen leaf he trembled. 

rreinulotts, quivering ; quaking, timorous. 
a 1400 Occlkvk A deft xvii, Will 
hem ahyde. 


vith aspen herte 1 


Vila W 81 

► Chafman Iliad vm. 405 1 
Wks. 


. le. im6 i ... 

aiipen (ear. c x^o Drumm.^of HAurrn.Whs. ;j7i*» 7^ And, 




wish'd to 


rs their asnin stalks those fingers MptdJTUsnd] . . I 
be a hyacinth in her hand. 1797. H. Walpole Lett. H. 
Mann 096 III. 191 Has the aspen Duke of Newcastle lived 
thusT x8ao Krais Hyperion 1. 94 HU beard Shook horrid 
with such aspen malady, 
tt. es(. in reference to a woman's tongue. 

1 S3* Moss Cotrfnt. Bournes vtu. Wks. 769/1 For if they 
)j niyghte be suffred to begin ones in the cangregsr 

fai in disputing, those aspen leaues of theirs would 

ncuer lesue waggyng. igfaT. Howell Poems (1879' 134 
In womens mipdes: are diners wiuds, which stur their 
Aftpin tunge, to prate and chat. 

B. sb\ AbfL 

1506 Sfknsks F.Q I. i. 8 7 he aspine good for staves. 1703 
Arcs improv. I. 33 Th« whitest Wood . . U fitest for thU 


the aspens grey. 

b. in similative relations ; as aspcu-like t -weak. 

1883 Grow Eliot Romo/a Ixii, A momentary aspen-liko 
touch. 1879 J. Todmumtes Atceeti s 1x6 And leaves uie 
weak, O aspen weak. 

t Appe nd, v. Ohs. rare. Forms : 1 aspend- 
*n. 3 as pone -n. [OE. aspemian , f. A- pref. 1 + 
spendan to Speed.] To spend, expend. 

c 88g K. /Elfrrd Ores. 1. 1 1 22 Hys ^chiroon bdofi Uxs eall 
appended, c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. pet wit and pane wis- 
dom . . aspenen we hit on godes wiilan. 

t Aipir, ftipn. a. Ohs [a. OF. aspre (mod. 
Aprs) L. asper roogn, harsh.] 

1. Rough, nigged. 

149s Carton Vitas Pair. iW. dc W.) r. xxxiiL cO a/x The 
wavcn were soo aspre . . that . . they that shoed with gode 
and strong* shoes were cutte and broken. 1538 Starker 
Fugiasui C34 The passage, .through rough ana asper man- 
tnynys. 1661 cr. I Vith J Rom. Mod. H ‘As.. Asper artery, the 
wind-pipe. 

2 . Harrh to the senses, in sound or taste. 

i6e6 Bacon Sytva 1 173 All Base Notes, or very Treble 
Notes, give an Asper sound. 1639 1*. de Gskv Compt. 
Horseman 174 The medicines . . when once they begin to 
grow stale, become sharp and asper. 

8 . Harsh to the feelings ; bitter, cruel, severe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trsyius iv. 798 And in hire aspre pleynte, 
thus she scydc. 1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 122/2 Thirte aspre 
torments# and cruel! double. 1378 Oliver of L ash tie vi. (T.) 
What dure and aspre strokes 1 nave seen them give. 

4. Of persons: Harsh, severe, stem. 

c 1374 Ciiaucbr Booth, ti. L 32 pou . . makest fortune wrohe 
end asper* by inpacionce. 1965 Calfhill Anew. Treat. 
Cross 11846) 51, I am more aspre in my writing than., 
modesty requireth. 1630 Wksicotr Devon. 44 His melan- 
cholic . . super nature, by which he centureth other men. 

5. Hardy, warlike ; mettled, fierce, savage. 

r 1374 Chaucer A net. tf Arc. 23 Thesspre folks of Cithe. 
■478 Carton Jason 6b, He fought none but.. the most 
aspre. 1913 Shepherds Kat. (16561 xlii, Naturally a man is 
. . avaricious on a dog, and sspre as the Han. 

| Aipgr (ce’spoj), sb. 1 Or. Gram. [1^ asper (sc. 
spiritus) : st e prec.] The rough breathing ; the 
sign (' ) placed above au initial vowel, or over p, 
equivalent in power to a Roman h\ thus Sn~hbs M 
fiietof rhahtlos. 

Asper (ue-spai), shJ 2 [a. Fr. aspre , or ad. It. 
aspero , ad. Byzantine Gr. dowpoy lit. ' wbite-monev/ 
f. davpot, -av white (said to be ad. L. asper rough ; 
see LtUrd).] A small silver Turkish coin, of which 



ASPERATE 


ABTTIK8TQK. 


i>o are reckoned equal to the piastre ; now only 
a 1 money of account/ 

life T. Sanders ia Arb. Gamer II. mo Five Atpm.. 
which are bai two-pence English. s6ee Fletcher Sf. 

o'# errands for 


much are bat two-pence English. . 

Curat* in. lii, Qne , . That would ran on men's errands lor 
an asper. 1781 Gibson Decl. | /; 111. ixviii. 733 His poverty 
was alleviated by a pension of 50,000 aspers. sfsf Seorr 
Ivanhoe xv. II. >69, * I relieve not with one asper those who 


bee for alms upon the highway/ 

Asperate aesptfr/t), ppl a. [ad. L. asper dius , 
pa. pnle. of asperate to roughen, f. asper rough.] 
l<ougncncd, rough. 

1603 in Cockxbam. 1I4S Dana ZegM. 935 Lamellae alter- 
nate, asperate, truncate. 

% See also Aspirate. 

Aflrpnrfttn (asp&^t), v. [f. prec.] To make 
rough or uneven in surface, rugged or harsh in 
sound, manner, etc. 

>656 in Blount Glossogr. 1676 Phil, Trams, XI. 644 How 
to . . sweeten or asperate a style according os the nature of 
the subject reqiilreth. a 1691 Boyle Whs, 1 . 683 (K.) The 
level surface of water being by agitation asperated with . . 
bubbles, dfl Pqlsom Law * Lawyers 137 No opposition 
(could) asperate his voice. 

A'gperfttftd, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -an.] Rough- 
ened ; made harsh. 

*676 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XI. 806 This Liquor . . was far 
enough from being smooth, being variously asperated by 
many flaky particles, stag L. Hunt Lend. Jml. No. 73. 
>74 A very different F from ours— a sharper and more 
asperated consonant (T confused with aspirated]. 
iipmtioa («sp€r/» Jan). rare- 9 . [n. of 
action f. Abpjebatk v. : see -ation.] A making 
rough. 179s in Bailey. 

Aflpere-hawk : see Sparrow-hawk. 
Ajiporga (&sp$’jd^\ v. [(a. F. aspcrge*r) ad. L. 
asperg/re, f. a- - ad- to, at + spargtre to sprinkle.] 
I. To sprinkle, besprinkle. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health xlil sxb, A cock re! or a pullet 
. . rested, and with butter and veneger asperged. 1637 Gil- 
lespie Eng. Pef. Ctr. ill. i. 5 He who entering into a Church 
doth not asperge himselfe. 1875 H. Kingsley No. Seven- 
teen II. xvii. 905 Being asperged with holy water by a priest 

+ 2. - Ahperbr. (Bailey 1721 .) Obs. 

AiptTga, sb. f f. prec., or next.] a. A sprink- 
ling of holy water (obs.). b. An aspergill um. 


4MEM of the place, 1578 Lyte Dodoens *46 Iuyoe of Mynte 
* * taketh away the asperitie, and roughnesse or the tongue. 


>575 Tombon Calvin's Strut. Tim. 498/1 What are all their 
asperges of holle water that the Papistes vse? 1848 Mrs. 
Jamkaon Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 996 The pot of holy water, 
the asperge in her hand. 

Aapargaa (IspS'idg/s). [a. L. aspcrgls, and 
pent sing. fut. ind. of asperglre (see Aspkhge tO, 
from the words Asperges me, Domine , hyssopo et 
mundabor , with which the priest begins mass. Cf. 


mony. arch. 

Amo Vkmnks Via Recta v. 87 Very good fbr the asperity 
and siccity of the slomacke. 1867 PiSi. Trans. II. 519 Es- 
teeming the Mass of bloud by reason of Us asperity . . unfit 
fbr nutrition. 1747 Beekeley Siris §86 (T.) The asperity 
of tartarous salts. 

8. Harshness of sound grating quality, arch. 

>884 H. More Myst. Iniq. 930 The dirtiness and asper ily 
of the noise they make. 1799 Johnson Ramil, No. 88 Pxa 
Our language, of which the chief defect is ruggedness and 
asperity. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol, 1 . 167 A place in Egypt, 
which he could not specify on account of its asperity. 

4. Of literary atyle : Ruggednest, lack of polish, 

inelegance, arch. 

1775 Johnson Cowley Wks. II. 66 Avoids with very little 
care either meanness or asperity. — Philips ibid. II. 993 
Those asperities that are venerable in the Paradise Lost are 
contemptible in the Blenheim. 

5. Jig. Hardiness to the feelings, rigour, severity; 
hence, hardship, difficulty. (The earliest sense; 
arch. exc. in b. Bitter coldness, rigour, bleakness.) 

r 1130 A ncr. R. 354 Vilte and asprete . . scheome and pine 
. . beoo he two leoara stolen Jwt beoS upriht to t-e heouene. 
a 1535 More Wks. xaxB (R.) To . . minysh the vygour and 
aspente of the paynes. 1859 Hardy Ssrm. x John xlix. 
(1865) 318/x This oil [of gladness] . . mitigateth the asperity 
of affliction. 1750 Johnson Ramil. No. So r 4 1 *he naked- 
ness and asperity of the wintry world. >8 66 Daily TeL x6 
Jan. 7 A The great asperity of the climate in winter. 

6. Harshness or sharpness of temper, esp. when 
displayed in tone or manner ; crabbedness, bitter- 
ness, acrimony ; in pi. harsh, embittered feeling*. 

1864 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 554 Animosities, and as- j 
petition of mind about toys and trifles. 1757 Johnson | 
Ramil No. X76P8 Quickness of resentment and asperity 
of reply. x8jS Dickens Nick. Nick. iiL iC. D. ed.) 13 De- 
manded with much asperity what she meant. 

t A ipflrly. adv. Obs. [f. Aspkr a. + -LY 2 .] 
Roughly, harshly; fiercely, bitterly. 

c 13x4 Guy Warrv. 84 Thcr he defended him asperliche. 
ci 315 E. E. Atlit. P. C. 373 Heter hayre? . . bat asperly 
bited. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 57 Tormented ryght ns. 
perly with..grete h« 


Caxton Eneyaos xv. 57 Tormented ryght as- 
grete heyle stones. 1531 Elyot Gov. in. iv. 


F. aspergts.] — prcc. 

>883 87 voxx A. 4 M. I. 658/9 With a little asperges of 
the Popes holy water. 1874 Du Moulin' s Papal 'Jyr. ^36 
A petty Clark carrying holy water with an Asperges. 1884 


A petty Clark carrying holy water with an Asperges. 1884 
Addis & Arnold Cat A. Diet.. Asperges , a name given to 
the sprinkling of the altar, clergy, and people with holy 
water at the beginning of High Mass by the celebrant. 

Aspergill (acspoadail). More frequently in 
L. form AsFKRniLLiric. 

Aspergilliform (ccspaid^i lif^im), a. [f. next 
* -(i)PoRM.] Shaped like an aspergillum, as are 
the stigmas of some grosses. 1847 in Craig. 
n Aspergillum (mspaidaiUJm). [f. L. asberg 
Ire + -ulum dim. suffix: cf. vtxillum, f. venire.] 
A\ C. Ch. A kind of brush used to sprinkle holy 
water : see Aspkrgrh. 

1840 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Rich. II, xclx, Flu for the As- 
pergillum of this Fraist. 1864 Webster, Aspergill. 1868 
Perthsh. Jml. 18 June, After the fbundation-stonu had been 
sprinkled with water from the aspergillum. 

II Aspergillus. Biol. A genus of microscopic 
fungi resembling the holy-water sprinkler in ap- 
pearance, growing on decayed organic mutter. 

1847 Nat. Emcycl, ft l. 988 Aspergillus glaucus is the blue 
mould which forms on cheese, bread, etc. s86x H. Mac- 
millan Footn . Page Nat. 935 There is the white or blue 
mould, forming the genus Aspergillus, from the resemblance 
of its fructification to the brush used for sprinkling holy 
water. 1883 Tyndall in Pall Mall G. 30 Oct. a/< Suppos- 
ing the aspcrgilluA to be a human parasite. 

II AuMrgOir#. Obs. rare- 1 . [OF. aspergoir, 
•geoir (Goclefroy) ; the mod.F. word is aspersoir.'] 
An aspergillum. 

177a T. Warton Sir T. Pope xep (T.) An holy-water stop 
and aspergoire of silver parcel-gilt. 

Asperifoliato, -oua (ne»spSrifiMi/t, -lias), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. asperifoli-us (f. asper rough* 


them. 1759 Lisle Husb. ia Arcnous and sandy earths . . 
consist of sharp and asperous angles. s88o Gray Bot, Text - 
bk. 397 AsPerous , rough to the touch. 

+ 2. Harsh to the senses ; rough-tasted. Obs. 


Flowers are .. reflected at the end like a Scorpions tail. 
1988 Chambers Cycl. Sup/ l, Atperijolious or Asperifoliats 
Plants, according to Mr. Kay, make a distinct genua 
Asparity (ispeTlti). Forms : 3-5 asprete, 6 
aaperlte, -tie, 0 -ty. [a. OF. asprete (mod. 
dpreti) L. hspiritdtem, f. asper rough: see -tt. 
Subseq. mlpj|ried to the L. word.] 

L UsmoMB of surface, roughness, rugged ness ; 
toner, in pi. dnarp, rough, or rugged excrescences. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) t. xxrrii. 500/1, Fewe 
peoplfwiaia for to tea- him, for the grete asprete or ehaip- 


(1557! 155 Warred most asprely egaynst the Romains. 

Aflipermoua lispa-jmos), a. Bot. and Phys. [f. 
Gr. &ovtpii-ot (f. d priv. + oirlppn, -par- seed) + 
-oub.] Without seed, ▲spornuetous (-mktos>, a. 
« prec. Aspo rmatlsm, lack of seed, impotence. 

1859 all in Mavnr. 

t ABpe > m(e, V. Obs. rare [ad. L. asfcrtid- 
ri, f. tf » ab away from + spemd-ri to despise.] To 
despise, spurn. 

15x3 Moke Rich. UI (164X) 403 It was prudent policie not 
to axperne and disdaine the little small power. [Alsu quoted 
in Hall Chron. 412.] 

tAipanate, v. Obs.-* [f. a spemat- ppl. 
stem oxdspcma-ri : see prec.] *To contemn, re- 
ject, set light by, or abhor/ Blount Glossogr. 1656 . 

t Aflperna-tion. Obs - 9 [ad. L. dspemdtidn- 
em t n. of action f. dspemari : see prec.l 1 A de- 
spising.' liailey 1 731 . ‘Neglect, disregard/ Johnson. 

t A'Bpar&aaa. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Asper a. + 
-nebh.] Sharpness, bitterness, severity. 

c X374 Ciiaucer Booth, iv. iv. 197 Tourmentid by osprenesse 
ofneyne. 

AjipBTOlita. Min. [f. L. asper rough * Gr. 
A/0or : see -Lite.] A variety of Chrysooolla. 

A nperous. a. [f. L. asper tsee Asrsu) * -oub. 
Cf. glabrous, dexterous , etc.] 

1. Rough, rugged. (Now only in technical use.) 

1547 Boorde Brev. I/salth ccclviiL x 15 [Cough] doth come 
, .of a reume distyllynge ft> the asperous arturo. 1678 Ry- 
caut Grk. Ch. 947 (T.) They [cells of hermits] are all built 
in the rocks, and have a craggy and aaperous ascent to 
them. t7SS Lisle Husb. xa Arcnous and sandy earths . . 


1870 Beale in Phil. Trans. V. X156 The asperous, and yet 
appeasing Particles in some Liquors. 

1 3. Harsh to the feelings ; bitter, cruel, severe. 

155$ Arp. Parker Psalter xxxviii, Thy Ireflill dartes be 
asperous. xtfod Warner Alb. Eng. ci. 39B A long and 
asperous Warn. 1853 A. Wilson James 1 , 195 The asperous 
edge of Opinion might be taken off. 

f4. Fierce, savage ; cf. Aspbr a. 5 . Obs. 

<850 T. Batly Herba Parietis 78 The asperous vermlne 
sets all the venemous nailes. .into his trembling flesh. 

t A'Bptronsly, ado. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. prec. * 
-l y 5f.] Roughly, harshly, severely, painfully. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cccxxvU. fo6 Spasmos . . doth 
drawe the synewes very straighi, an^ asperouslye in the 
feete and leggea j 

Ajipww (ftsp5'Js), v. Alsor 7 aaperoe. [f. L, 
aspers - ppl. stem of asperg-trer: see Aepeboi. Cf. 
aspersi in Cotgr.] Always tram. 

1. To besprinkle, bespatter (a person or thing) with. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 90 She did® asperse tm place 
with the waters. 1807 Topes ll Four-/. Beasts 174 There 
are Foxse aspersed over with black spots, >859 Lesteanoe 


AUiameo Div. Off. vilL <<846) 368 The child b thrice to bf 
aspersed with water on the lace, *843 Thbckeoay Irish 
Sk.-Bh. (<8631 157 The people, as they entered, aspersed 
thexaselves with all their might. 

2. To sprinkle, scatter (liquid, dost, etc.). 

Amy Tonaux Roar/ Beasts 1 1648)6 With some golden hab 
asperred among the residue. ■•e^Southey Rodertck xxv.487 
Blood, which hung on every hair, Aspersed like dew-drops. 
1 3. To sprinkle in as an ingredient, intermingle. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. fief. 6 Except he had in 
the moste desired birthe of the same, aspersed the deaths 
of your raooste dene Mother: we should by our immoderate 
feltdtee have tempted and provoked hym to take you bothe 
from vs. 1807 Topeell Four-/. Beasts 6 * Making a plaister 
thereof with Barley meal ana a little Brimstone aspersed. 
A To bespatter (a person, bis character, etc.) 
with damaging reports, false and injurious charges 
or imputations. In 1 7 th c. : Injuriously and falsely 
to charge with. 

sin Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 40 Monkish humours 
haue aspersed other such men with bitter reproaches. s86e 
J. Hargrave Pops Alex. VII U867) 53 He in uxgustly as- 
persed with pride. 1700 Palsy Hot. Paul. Rom. L xo The 
calumnies with which tne Jews had aspersed him. 1817 Iasi 
Mill Brit. India III. i* 97 The criminations with wnlch 
the leaden, .appeared desirous of aspersing one another. 

fb. with flattery or praise. Obs. rare . 

170a Rows Ambit. Step-Moth. (ed. e) Ded„ Men of your 
Lordship's Figure and Station . . ought [notj to be aspers'd 
with such Pieces of Flattery while living. 

6 . To spread false and injurious charges against ; 
to detract from, blander, calumniate, traduce, de- 
fame, vilify : a. a person. 

1847 Sanderson ex Serm. Ad Aul. (1673) sx6 Aspersing 
those that are otherwise minded than tncmselven. 1680 
Stanley Hist. Philos . 170/9 Xenophon asperseth him, that 
he went thither to share in the Sicilian Luxury. 1771 Junius 
Lett- xliv. 940 A libel tending to asperse or vilify the house 
of Commons. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, There were foul 
tongues to asperse a Douglas. 

b. character, reputation, honour, etc. 

185s W. G. tr. Cowers Inst. 9x5 He asperceth the credit 
and reputation of another by approbrious words. s868 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt 49 Has any one been aspersing your hus- 
band's character T 

t 6 . To sprinkle, cast (a damaging imputation 
or false charge) upon. Obs. rare. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentl. (1641) 7 He can asperse no 
greater imputation on Gentry. 1635 — A read. Pr. 943 Nor 
asperse upon the republike so fouie a stain. 

Aspersed (aspo-Jst), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -KD.] 

1. Besprinkled ; spec, in Her. strewed or pow- 
dered with a number of small charges, such as 
Jieur-de-lis. x88a Cuss anb Handbook qf Heraldry 1 30. 

2. Calumniated, slandered, defamed. 

1655 Lksthangk Chas. /, x8i The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury stands aspersed in common fame. 1771 J. Fletcher 
Checks Wks. 1795 II. 96 Mr. Wesley owed it to . . his own 
aspersed character, i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) 1 . v. 979 
To vindicate hia aspersed integrity. 

▲sparser, -or (lUpa-isai). [f. prec. * -EBi, or 
(on L analogies) -ou.] 

L One who asperses ; a defamer or calumniator. 

170a Schedule Review'd 96 An Aspcrser of the Honourable 
House. 1738 9 Mrjl Dklany A utobiog. (x86x) II. 30 The 
aspersors of her husband’s chastity. 1S3S Lytton Rienni 
I. 111, Confronting the last asperscr of the Colonna. 

2. An aspergillum. 

i88a Times 18 Apr. 5 Taking the asperaer he made the 
sign of the cross with it ou his own forenead. 

Aspersing (aspaniq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.* 
-INO 1 .] Aspersion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

170a Luttrell Brief Rel V-. *39 The aspersing of the last 
house of commons, .with receiving F ranch money. 

Aspe*rsing , ppl a. [f. as prec. * -ino *.] That 
asperses, slanders, or calumniates. 

1874 Hickman Hist. Quinquarl 104 What shall be done 
to tnee thou cispertiug Pen ? 

Aspersion (jUpo-jJan). Also 7 asperiion. 
[ad. L. aspersi&n-cm, n. of action f. aspers - : see 
Abperbe and -ion .1 

1. The action of besprinkling person or thing), 
or of sprinkling or scattering (liquid, dust, etc.). 

1553 87 Foxk A. 4 M. I. \Q7fi By the aspersion of the 
bloua or Jesus Christ. <699 Burnet 39 Articles xx. 11700) 
103 Aspersion may answer the true end of Baptism. 178a 
Fkiestlky Corrupt. Ckr, II. vm. 109 They make many as- 
persions of holy water. 1846 Maskell Mon. RiL 1 . 009 
St. Peter . . baptised five thousand on one day ; but this 
must have been by aspersion. 

2. That which is sprinkled ; a shower or spray. 

16x0 Shako. Temp. iv. i. 18 No sweet aspersion shall the 

heauens let fall To make this contract grow. 1845 Blackw. 
Mag. LVII. 584 An aspersion of cold water was dashed .. 
in the impassioned faces of the pair. 

t3. The sprinkling in of an ingredient. Obs. 

1805 Bacon Adv. Loam. 1. 99 There is to bee found be- 
sides the Theological! eence, much aspersion of Philosophic. 
Ibid. 11. 70 Divinity Morality and Policy, with great asper- 
sion of all other brtes. 0 1656 Hales Golden Rem. (x688; 34 
Without any Aspersion of Severity. 

f4. Bespatterment with what soils; soil, stain. Obs. 

16x4 T. Adame in Spuraeon Treat. Dav. Ps. vi. 6(1870) 1 . 70 
Whatsoever aspersion this sin of the day has brought upon us. 

6. The action of casting damaging imputations, 
false and injurious charges, or unjust insinuations ; 
calumniation, defamation. 

1633 G. Herbert Charms 4 Knots in Temple 89 Who by 
aspersions throw a stone At th heed of others, hit their 


1. The action of besprinkling person or thing), 
or of sprinkling or scattering (liquid, dust, etc.). 

1553 87 Foxk A. 4 M. I. 407/1 By the aspersion of the 
bloua or Jesus Christ. <699 Burnet 39 Articles xx. 1x700) 
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ASPIC. 


ASPEBSIOHATING. 

•ft *»•* <*"”*• Friendship xvil, Aspersion is the bab- 
bier's trade, To listen Is to trad him aid. itn Goulwim 
/V f* «v. kL J 47 Imperious aspersion of God. 

0. A damaging report; a charge that tamuhes the 
reputation ; a calumny, slander, false insinuation. 
Esp. in the phr. To cast aspersions upon . 

SSP* Sramnca State l ret. Pref. a Which may nceme to lay 
. . any particular aspersion upon wine families. 1660 Fullke 
Worthies (1840) III. iao As false ia the aspersion of his being 
a great usurer. 169a JaMes 11, Royal Tracts * * G iv, Ma. 
licious Asper lions. 17149 Fielding Tom Jones <17711 1 1. 009, 
1 defy alt the world to cast a just aspersion on my character. 
sBfle G«o. Eliot A. Bed* 53 Vindicating myself from the 
Aspttfiioni. 

T jUpe*ttdon*ting, ppi a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. 
as pres. pple. of a vb. aspersionate, f. prec. Cf. 
proportionate] - Ahpekrino ppl. a. 

i%| Baunwi Mil. Disci/, lxx. (1643) 188 Private and 
frosty nips from aspersiomuing tongues. 

Alpsrsivs ii*p5'jsiv), a. V Obs. [f. L. aspers - 
(see Aspehak) 4 -ivx, as if ad. L. 'aspcrsTvus .] 
Tending or calculated to asperse, defamatory. 

s6|a 81a E. Diking S/. on Reiig. xiv 43 Passages . . very 
asperaive to our Religion 

AspSTlivsly, adv. T Obs. [f. prec. 4- -LT*] 
In an.aspersive manner; by way of aspersion. 

1633 Sir F. Drake Revwed <R. ) Envious and injurious 
detractions, which the ignorant may aspersively cast (hereon. 

II Asptraoir (asperswar). [Fr., f. L. aspers- ; 
see Aspeusk and -01 nj An aspergillum. 

xflkx Miss Strickland Queens Scot. 1. a The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had presented his goddaughter with a beauti- 
ful gold aspersoir. 187s Cutrs Scenes Mid. Ages 319 The 
holy water-pot and aspersoir. 

Aapersor, variant form of Aspebsba. 

II Aspersorinxn (*epws5-*ri0m). [med.L., f. 
L. aspers • : see -orium.] A vessel for holding the 
holy water used for ceremonial sprinkling. 

x86i C. Rkadk Cloister 4 H IV 46 Our holy water is 
Pagan . . See here is a Pagan aspentoriuni. 1880 Edtn. Kerf. 
Apr. 458 The aged bishop . . after offering the aspersorium 
led Rinuccini to the high altar. 

Aftparsory (Uspa-isari), a. rare [f.I * aspers 
(see Ahpkuse) 4 -obt, as if ad. L. *aspcrsorius .] 
** ASPERSIVE. 1848 in Webster. 

t Aspe rt, a. Obs. rare— l . [a. OF. aspert, vnr. 
of apert, prob. mixed with expert : see Apebt, Ex- 
pert.] Apt, able, ready, clever. 

1413 Jamf.s I, King's Ouair v xix, Though thy begyn- 
ning hath bene retrograde, Be fro ward opposyt quhare till 
aspert, Now Rail thai turn, and lukc(n] on the dert. 
tA'apertee. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. aspretl : see 
Ahpkrity.] Rigour, violence, force. 

1660 Bond Scutum Reg. 334 Seeing that the King could 
not be reformed by Sute of Law, that ought to be done by 
aspertee that is by force. 

t AspeW' v v. Obs. rare. [0E. atpkvan, f. A- 
pref. 1 4 spiwan to Spew.] To spew out, vomit. 
c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 199 be nedre. .hire alter aspeeeS. 

Asphalt (oesfaclt, oetfecTt). Forms : 4 aspal- 
toun, napalt, 6 aspallto, 7 aaphalta, 7-8 asphal- 
toa, -us, 8- asphaltum, asphalt; also 9 aaphalte. 
[Has been used in many forms: a. in ME. a. OF. *as- 
paltoun, *, aspalt (It. a spall o t Pr. as/alto). ad. late L. 
asphalton , -turn, a. Or. dafakrov, var. of dtu/akro r, 
a word of foreign origin ; fi. from 17th c. in the 
Or. and L. forms asphaltos, -us, sent, the last estab- 
lished in scientific use ; 7. in recent times, a. mod. 
Fr. asphalte. Bailey, Johnson, and Todd knew 
only asphaltos, -uni ; Craig, 1847, has aspha lt, but 
since asphalt pavement became familiar, asphalt 
has become usual.] 

1. A bituminous substance, found in many parts 
of the world, a smooth, hard, brittle, black or 
brownish-black resinous mineral, consisting of a 
mixture of different hydrocarbons; called also 
mineral pitch, Tews' pitch, and in the O.T . 1 slime .* 

c E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1038 be spumande aspaltoun fmt 
apyserec ftellen. 1366 Maundkv. Ix. too It castethe out of the 
Watre a thing that men clepen Aspalt. 1398 Thevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. xix. (1495) 559 A s/halt is glewe of ludeA is 
erthe of blaclce colour and is heuy and stinkynge. i960 
Whitshorni Ord. Sonldiours (1573) 46 b, For every porcion 
of such thinges, (taking] five of aspallto. 1633 H. Coo an 
Died. Sic . 77 Thq infinite Quantity of Aaphalla or Bytumen 
which grows there (Babylon). >637 Tomlinson Xenon's 
Die/. 674 Asphaltos, or dense Bitumen, 1667 Milton P. L. 
l 799 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and Alpha] tus. 
1714 Fr. Bk. 0/ Rates 89 Asphaltum per too weight. 175s 
Chambcrb CyeL , As/haUos or Asphaltum. >796 Mourn 
Amor. Gsog. 1. 707 Amber and asphaltum. or bitumen of 
Judea. 1799 Kirwax GsoL Ess. tso A whole lake of asphalt 
is said to exist in the Isle of Trinidad. 1870 Vxats Nat. 
Hist. Comm. 370 Bitumen, or Asphalte, is an inspissated 
mineral oiL 
b. attrib. 

tjm Foots Taste 1. 1, The salutary application of the 
Asphaltum-pot. 187a F. Pont Tslegra/k L 19 Coat the zincs 
with asphaltum varnish. 

2. A composition mode by mixing bitumen, pitch, 
and sand, or manufactured from natural bituminous 
limestones, listed to pave streets and w&lkg, to line 
elttfms etc. Mostly attrib. 

Xj Vat. BncycL IL a 67/k The Seymel aaphalte Intro, 
duced late this country by Mr. Claridge . . in 1837. sMo 
Dicxbmb U ucomm. Trem. (C D. ed.) iv. z8 Asphalt pave- 


ments substituted for wooden floor* 1884 Browning A/p 
Failure 36 Some arch, where twelve such slept abreast, 
y nlesa tha plain asphalte seemed best. 188s Grant Whitk 
England il. 99 An asphaltum path. 

b. Artificial Asphaltum : a mixture of the thick 
pitchy residue Qt coal-tar with sand, chalk, or 
lime, used for the same purposes as the preceding. 

1875 Uae Diet. Arts I. *58. 

8 . Comb, asphalt-like a 

1837-88 Dana Min. 751 Solid asphalt-Uke substances 
soluble in ether and not in alcohol. 

Asfhllt iKsfsclt), v. [f. prcc.] To cover or 
lay with asphalt. 

187a City Press 6 Apr. (Comm. Connell) A most opportune 
tune Car asphalting the thoroughfare. 1884 Rideinu in 
HarpePs Mag. Mar 516/9 The streets are . . asphalted. 

Asphalted ixsln: ltt cl), ppi. a. [f. prec. 4 -El).] 
Covered or laid with asphalt. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Supp. 1. 146 Asphalted tiles, set in Ro- 
man cement, should l>e first applied as a covering to the 
walL 188a Po/. Sci. Monthly XXII. 19a In London there 
are about nine miles of asphalted streets 

Asphaltene (a^lali/n). them. [a. mod.F. 
asphallbte, f. Asphalt + -ene.] A black solid sub- 
stance, burning like a resin, supposed to be the 
solid constituent of asphalt. It is an oxygenated 
hydrocarbon. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 751 A blnck, lustrous, asphalt-Uke 
solid, his asphaltene. 187a Watts Du t. Ckcm. t. 426 As- 
phalienc may be foimed by the oxidation of pelroleue. 

Aephalter Gcsiai lui). [i. AbrHALT v. + -*»!.] 


1880 Daily News ao March 3/4 find the main approach to 
the Park in the hands of paviora and asphaltcn. 

Aephaltio ^fwltik), a. [f. Ahphalt-os 4- -ic.] 
Of the nature of, or containing, asphalt. Asphaltic 
Take, fool, Lake Asphalt ites : the Dead Sea. 

1843 Sir T. Brow nk kelig. AM. 1. 1 10 There was an as- 
phalt ick and Bituminous nature in that 1 Jtke before the fire 
of Gomorrah. 1838 Usuhkb Annals 754 Horsemen which 
should conduct him to the Asphaltick Lake 1867 Milton 
P. L. 1. 41T F.lcal<5 to Hi' Asphaltic Pool 1800 ). Barlow 
Columb. vii. 51a Flaming Phlegethon's asphaltic streams. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 158 A s/halt ic Mastic. . is composed 
of nearly pure carbonate of lime, and about 9 or toper cent, 
of bitumen. 

Asphaltite, a. [ad. Or. dospakrirrfs bitumin- 
ous, 1. dctpakros.] Bituminous, asphaltic. 
i8aa Burrowks Cycl. 1. 798 The Aiphaltite I^ike. 

Asphaltos, -us, -urn, forms of Asphalt. 
Aspho’torism (ff sfe tcriz’m). [f. Gr. d priv. 
+ otftlrsp-ut one’s own, after Gr. o<f>sTspurp 6 s ap- 
propriation.] 1’he doctrine that there ought to be 
no private property ; communism. 

X794 Soui hey in C. Southey Life I. 991 We preached 
Pant mocrac vand Aiphete{r]i«it everywhere. iSSo Dowoxn 
Southey 36 Coleridge, to silence olnectoix, would publish a 
quarto volume on Pantiaocracy and Aspheterism. 

Asphe*tsriss, V. rare. [f. as prec. after Spkb- 
txkize, Gr. ofortpifttv.] To practise aspheterism. 

1794 Coleridge in Sou t key's Li/e\. 997 The preponder- 
ating utility of our asphetenaing m Wales. 

Asphodel (ac sfodel). Bot. Also 6 -7 aaphodill. 
[ad. L. asphodil-us , asphot/el-us, a. Gr. dotpobsk-os, 
of unkn. origin. r i he earlier form (ad. med.L. affo- 
d Ulus') was ArroniL, q.v. f whence Daffodil.] 

1. A genus of liliaceous plants with very band- 
some flowers, mostly natives of the south of Europe. 
The "White Asphodel or King's Spear covers large 
tracts of land in Apulia, where its leaves afford 
good nourishment to sheep. From the genus the 
order has sometimes been called Asphoite/cse. 

[1578 Lytk Dodoens 649 This herbe is called in Greke 
d<r»*> odrAox ; in shops Affotlilns . .in Fnclish also Affodyl and 
Daffodyll.) 1397 Gi rard Herbal 85 To shew vnto you tha 
sundry sorts of asphodils. .Dioscoridcs maketh mention but 


t factum Ossifragum\ common on moorland* In 
Britain, fb. Btuboiw Asphodel, a species of Orni- 
fhogalum or ' Star of Bethlehem* {0. pyrenaicum). 
Obs. 0 . False Asphodel, in America, r species pf 
Toflddia. d. Scotch Asphodel {Tfieldta pains* 
tris\, a British subalpine plant. 

*309 G Miami) Cat.,As/hodelnt /. ancastrieusls , Lancashire 
Aspnodill. A. bulivsHs, Bulbous AaphodiU. sfiM Mary 
Howitt I'louvrd.rss. In Sk. Nat. I list . (1831)195 The Eng* 


Asphodill. A. knibosm. Bulbous AaphodiU. slM Many 
Howitt I'louvrd.rss. In Sk. Nat. I list . (1831)195x110 Eng* 
lu*h asphodel : In the turfy la»gs ye found fu xMl Baking 
Gould /» eland 190 In swnnipy spots clustered tne white 
heads of tht mountain asphodel 

Aspbodeliu vaeslGd/ -liin), a. [f. L, asphodel • 
us ^see prec ) 4- -iak ] Of asphodel j Elysian. 

1834 Kh\c.HT\-Y,y Mythof.Cr.t It. 4ioThaaaphoaeIianinesd. 
II Asphyxia (dsfvksifi). [mod.L., a. Gr.daMia, 
f. d pnv. v a<p\>t u pulse (whence also asphyxts has 
occas been used]. See also Anpryxy.] 

1. lit. Stoppage of the pulse. 

1706 PiiiLi.im, A t/Myxia, a Cessation of the Pulse through- 
out the whole Body ; which ia the highest degree of Swoon- 
ing and next to Death, mt Bailky, Asphyxia, a De- 
ficiency or Privation of the Pulse in some Cases, where it 
stops for a Time. 1864 Wehstkb, Asphyxia . . applied also 
to the collapsed state in cholera, with want of pulse. 

2. The condition of suspended animation pro- 
duced by a deficiency of oxygen in the blood ; 
suffocation. Al-o fig. 

(It indicates a curious infelicity of etymology that the 
pulse in asphyxiated animals continues to beat long alter all 
signs of respiratory action have ceased. AW. Sac. Lex. aBBx.) 
. “77* ’}'• } Irani) (fi/le) '1 he Cure of Asphyxia or apparent 
death by Drowning. 1838 Todd Cytl. A not. 4- Phys. 950/1 
Asphyxia may be produced by section of the spinal cord. iM 
O. W. Holmes A ut. Break/. T. xii. 190 Lingering asphyxia 
of souL 187a Huxley Phys. iv. 98 When a man is strangled, 
drowned, or choked . . what is called asphyxia comes on. 


ing to, or characterized by asphyxia. 

1836 Todd Cytl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1. 809/a Asphyxia! dis- 
orders. 18 tn fall Mail (S. No. 813, 1001/1 The asphyxial 
stage of cholera. 

Asphyxiate v. [f. at prec. 4- 

-ate 8.1 To affect with asphyxia, to suffocate. 

R836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. 1. alii/i A rabbit was 
asphyxiated hy tying the trachea. 1866 Ch. 4 State Rev. 
93 Mar. 177/1 The atmosphere of indiffcrenUsm, on the 
contrary, half asphyxiates the very believer. 

Asphyxiated, ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 * -id.] Af- 
fected with asphyxia, suffocated. 

X836 Todd Cycl. Anat. i Phys. 1. a6o/a The carotid arteries 
of an asphyxiated animal. s8>yo H. Macmillan Bible Tenth. 
xiiL 957 This blue air by which the spirit lives, without 
which it becomes asphyxiated. 

Asphyxiating, vbl. sb . [f. as prec. 4 -ino 1.] 
Asphyxiation, suftocation. 

Wf Huxley Phys. iv. 98 This asphyxiating process. 

Asphyxiating, ppl- a. [t. as prec. 4 -inq *.] 
Causing asphyxia, aunocti ‘ 


*« 59 . F. Packt Curate Cumberw, 
miseries it is the worst ( x88x Sat, 
dinner, or the asphyxiating drum. 


locating. Also fig. 
umberw. i (56 Of all asphyxiating 
i86z Sat. Rev. ao July 63 The stiff 


dinner, or the asphyxiating drum. 

Asphyxiation (ffsfi ksi,F* jfcn). [n. of action 
f. Ahfhyxiatb : see -atiow.1 The action of pro- 
ducing asphyxia, or condition of being asphyxi- 


ducing asphyxia, or conditu 
ated ; suftocation. 


1866 Howells Yeuet. Life xix. 31a The puiple verge of 
asphyxiation. 1883 Standard 19 Mar. 5/9 Abandoned to 
garotting by night and asphyxiation by day. 


Daffodyil.] 1397 Gi rard Herbal 85 To shew vnto you the 
sundry sorts of asphodils. .Dioscoridcs maketh mention but 
of one asphodill : but Plinie setteth downe twa x6os Hol- 
land Plmy II. 138 Asphodel hath a property to choseaway 
mice and rats. x6tx Cotur., As/hodile [Fr.], The Daffodil!, 
Affodill, or Asphodill flower ; also the root or bulbes thereof. 
17x9 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs l. 39 The Root is like the 
Asphodel, and yields. .Salt and Oil. 1839 Rawlinson Hero- 
dotus iv. cxc. 111 . 169 Dwellings, .made of the stems of the 
asphodel, and of rushes, wattled together. 1877 Mri Kino 
Disci/., Ugo Bases 1. 51 The moonlight spires Of asphodel 
rose out of flossy tufts In straight white armies. 

b. By the poets made an immortal flower, and 
said to cover the Elysian meads. (Cf. Ilomer 
Odyss. XI. 539 'Aotpobskds kupdtr.) 

1634 Milton Comm 838 To embathe In Declared la vers 
strewed with asphodel. 1838 Sit T. Browne Hydriot. 37 
The dead are made to eat Asphodels about the Elysian 
meadows. 17x3 Pont St. Cetilitit Day 74 Happy souls who 
dwell In yellow meads of asphodel Or amanuithine bowers. 
a tip Tennyson Lotos-Eaters >70 Others in Elysian val- 
leys dwell, Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel 
1838 Lomov. Poems 00 He who wore the crown of asphodels . 
Descending, at my door began to knock. 

O. attrib. (sometimes Elysian.') 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Ess. 1. xi. Is that a real Elysian bright- 
ness .» Is it of a truth leading us into beatific Asphodel 
meadow* t 1847 Lomov. Ev. il iv. 149 Hereafter crown us 
with asphodel flowers. 1837 Ruskjn Pol. Eeoa. Art 37 la 
their race thro* the asphodel meadows of their youth. 

2. With Qualifications, popularly applied to seve- 
ral other plants : 

*. Bog, English, or Lancashire Asphodel (Abr- 


Agphyxiator (*sfi ksi,r»toj). [n. of agent f. 
as prec. : see -atoB.] An asphyxiating agent ; an 
apparatus for extinguishing tire by the agency of 
carbonic acid gas, etc. 

1 88a Standard 31 Oct. 3/3 Portable fire engines or a- 
•phyxiators on every car. 

Asphyxy (dsfi ksi). [ad. F. asphyxie, ad. L. 
asphyxia .] « Asphyxia. 


Death*, called Asphyxies [transL from Fr.]. 1837 Beddoes 
Let. in Poems fntrod. 103 About to awake from her a 
Rphyxy of a hundred years. 188a G. Macdonald Weighed 
4 Want. II. xv. xps His letters, .absorbed her atmosphere, 
and after each followed a period of mental asphyxy. 

Asphyxy, v. [f. prec. Cf. Fr. asphyxier .] 
To asphyxiate. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1843 Caslyle Past 4 Pr. <1858) 96 If said soul be a- 
sphyxied. s88s Tyndall Float. Matt. Air App. 334 A- 
sphyxied by the defect of oxygen. 

Affpio 1 (mspik). Forms: 6 aepyoke, 6-7 aa- 
pioke, aspike, J aeplok, 7 - aspio. [a. F. aspic 
asp, a. Fr. aspic, unexplained derivative of L. 


I. By-form of Ahf*^, used chiefly in poetry. 

1330 Palsgr. 195/x Aapycke asrpent, as/icq. 1808 Siiako. 
Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 354 This is an Aspickas trails, ifisi Flobio 
As/ide (It.), an a»pik« or aspe. *849 Jsa. Taylos Gt. 
Exern/. 1. iv. 49 A little child should bokuyput his finger 
in the cavern of an Aspick. xyit Addison Cato m. v.why 
did I 'scape th'invenom'd Aspic's rage, x^p Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn, xl, Shewing the aspic's btta. 
b. attrib. 

174a C. Owen Serpents 61 The Aspick Poison, which 
throws Person* into a pleasant Sleep, in which they die. 
1807 Lame Let. ix, Breath., like distillations of aspic poison. 

O.fig. 

1849 0 . Daniel Trinarck. Hon. V, ear Stung with the 
Asplcke of invadeing fears, a 1797 H. Walvole Mem. 


aspic. 
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Geo. til fsfljgj I. iviil «6i Lord Bute ..there fine learned 
what an aspic waa lodged near hie bosom. 

2 . transf. * A piece of ordnance which carrief a 
t% pound shot The piece itself weighs 4*50 
pounds.’ C. James Mil. Diet. 1816. (Perh.onlyFr.) 

Araio 8 (a-enik). fa. Fr. aspic (in kuilt er aspic 


L. spun* (in med.L.) Spikenard, collateral fonn of 
sflca spike.] The Great Lavender or Spike (Zo- 
vandula Spied), a plant from which a volatile 
aromatic oil ia obtained. 

1604 E. G. ir. D‘ A costa’s Hist /adits iv. xxix. 188 Oyle 
of Ax picks, which the Physicians and Painters vse much, 
the one for plasters, the other to varnish their pictures, 
ami Chambkm Cycl s.v. Oil , Oil of aspic or spike, tflsp 
Ks*s EncycL 111 , Aspic.. grow* in plenty in Languedoc 
Aspic* (aespik). Also 8 aepique. [a. F. aspic. 
Littre suggests its derivation from aspic asp, be- 
cause it is 1 froid coniine un aspic,’ s proverbial 
phrase in Fr.J A savoury meat jelly, composed 
of and containing meat, fish, game, hard-boiled 
eggs. etc. Also attrib. in aspic-jelly. 

S7S9 Mss. Piosti Frames 4 //. 1 . 47 Cased in Chrystal 
like our asptquca. tlsS Thackeray Van* Fair IxiL 11866) 
536 Died . . or an aspic of plovers' eggs, tflyo Disraeli 
Lothalrxx i. 89 He extracted a couple or fat little birds from 
their bed of aspic jelly. 

tl'ljddl. Obs. Also 4 aspldls, 5 aspyde. [ad. 
L. asptdem, acc. of aspis : see Aap2. Cf. OF. as- 
Aide J By-form of Asp 2 . 

c soon A ft. Ft. xci. 13 pu ofer aspide [Vulg. supra aspL 
dsm\ miht cafie gangan. 0x300 E. E. Psalter ibid., On re 
aspide and basilisk ealtou ga. 1301 Gowns Cettf. 1 . 57 A 
serpent, which that aspidis is dm 3 . 14*3 Caxton Geld. 
Leg. bsii A And did doo be put to her . . two aapydea. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 356 As for the abides . . whomsoever 
they have stung, they die vpon it with a kind of deadly 
slcepinessc. 

Anpidelit# (fispi'd^lait). Min. fff. Gr. dowiBrj- 
shielcl + -litkJ A variety of Titakitb found at 
Arendal in Norway. (Dana.) 

Aspto, -lor, obs. fonns of Espy, -ikb : see Aarr. 
t Afrpi'U, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 + Spill tu- 
OE. spillan.\ 

1 . To spill, waste, render useless. 

< * Auer. R. 148 poo bet forleoscS & aspillefl al bore god 
puriih wilnungc of hereword. a tags (Wf Night. 348 So 
thu mitt thine song aspillc 

2 . To destroy, kill. 

CXXJ%Lamb. Horn. 13 Fower burh heoforbemafi and chte 
aspUlan. exaj g Orison In ft E. Mite. >40 Ne may nouht 
be foond hit saula aspille. c 134 St Ksntlm In E. E. P. 
(i86a) 30 Mid bin Askeoert hco spac : pat child forto aspille. 
▲■pin, obs. form of Ahj*hn. 
f Afplns, a. Obs. rare*', [irreg. f. Abp2 + 
-in®. (Cf. serpenl-ine.y] Of or pertaining to on 
asp; snaky. 

xfifa Quarles Skeph. Orae. viil. Could thy passion lend 
No slcighter subject, for thy breath to spend Her aspine 
venome at. 

Aspirant (fispoi«Tfint, eccas. irspirfat), a. and 
sb. [a. F aspirant and ad. L. aspjrdnUtn , pr. pple. 
of aspirer , as pi r dr t : see Aspire v. and -art.] 

JL adj . - Aspirino. 

1 Striving for a higher position, seeking dis- 
tinction. 

itu Southey Lstt (>856) II. 373 , 1 receive plenty of let- 
ten from poets aspirant. xfe Mas. Bhowning Foetus I. 343 
To muse upon eternity's constraint Round our aspirant souls. 
2 . Mounting up, ascending. 

1843 M 0x1 . by Blanco White, Ess. (187® II. 134 Nature is 
retracing her aspirant steps, sifts Swinbuxnb Delons 049 
With flame all round him aspirant Stood flushed, .the tyrant. 

B. sb. One who aspires ; one who, with steady 
purpose, seeks advancement to high position, or 
the acquirement of some privilege or advantage. 

1 Ipt Wakrvetom Folds lYks., Dumctad iv. 5*7 (Jon.jF.ach 
aspirant . . had, proved his qualification and claim. >813 


gJSSTVJriv 1 ^;' lifts him froth the earth. *!»• 
SlVSL/nT. *2^ spired with the warmest aspirtulona aft 


/ between the breach of mute-closure and the following 
sound * < Whiutcry k which is believed to bo the characterof ! 
' the Sanskrit* aspirate*/ and to have been thoorigiuat value i 
of the Gr. *,#,*. But the term is also applied W Gr. gram* 
mar to the current fricative value of these letters; and in ! 
the Roman alphabet generally to any modification of sound 
indicated by the addition of A; e.g. to the Celtic M, mk \ 
(me, and nasalised wi; in Hebrew It has been given to the 
guttural*, and in other languages it has been need with j 

xm gjT&HAMMBs Cycl. B.V., Some .. write the as pir a tes , 
or letters aspirated, ibid. The eastern languages which do 
not express the vowels, do yet express the Aspirates. tfep 
Mss. Schimublknirnck Prime. Beastly in. ii£ 1 31 Guttur- 
als, and rough aspirates, and strongly marked consonants 
nre the moat sudden and forcible inflections, 1879 Whitney 
Skr. Gram. 13 That the aspirate*, all of them, are veal 
mutes or contact sounds, and not fricatives dike European 
JAt/Af A, etc.) is beyond question. 

A The simple sound of the letter H, or Its equi- 
valent the myrn Baird, or spirit™ super (') of 
Greek grammar. Esp. applied to the initial A- so 
often 'dropped,' or improperly inserted, by the 
uneducated in England. 

IPS Fora Pref. Homer, The feebler italic which often 
rejects its aspirate or takes off its accent. 187a Gao. Eliot 
Mmtdiem. xxxv. (1873) 196 A Middlemnrch mercer of polite 
manners and superfluous aspirate*. 1877 Punch 18 Aug. 63 
Our old Cockney friend, 'Any, who is weak in aspirates. 

% Borne writers have altered this word to asperate, 
after the spirit us asper of the Latin grammarians, 
an ingenious but unfounded conceit 
Aflpirfttfi (arspirsU), v. ff. L. aspTrdt- ppl. 
stem of aspirare : ace prec. Cf. F. aspirer . ] 

1 . Irons. To pronounce with a breathing ; to add 
an audible effect of the breath to any sound ; to 
prefix H to a vowel, or add H or its supposed equi- 
valent to a consonant sound. Also absol. 

m *700 Dbydsn (J-> Our «v and h aspirate. 1706 Phillips, 
Aspirate, to pronounce with an Aspiration. i8ez Mail 
Edgeworth Irish Bulls xi. (1839) 996 Londoners [are] al- 
ways aspirating where they should not, and never aspira- 
ting where they should. 1877 Lytteii. Landm. l iv. 33 The 
Celt* have aspirated the letter m in gumi. 

2 . irons. To draw out a gas or vapour from a 
vessel ; cf. Ahpirator, a, b. 

>880 Nature XXL 437 He proposes to aspirate the vapours 
of the chambers. 

Aspirated (a spirated), ppl. a. Pronounced 
with a breathing ; having the sound of h prefixed, 
added, or blended. 

ififil Wilkins Ksal Char. 14, a6 Consonants, to which 
they add 90 other aspirated Syllables 1864 Max MUller Sc. 
Lamg. II. tii. 146 Aspirated checks. 

Aspiration (iwpirMan). Also 6 adsp-. [ad. 
L. aspirdti&n-tm, u. of action f. aspirdre : see 
Aepire and -ation.] 

L From Asfibr. 

1 1 . The action of breathing into ; inspiration. 
a I33g More Wks. 3x7 (R.) Without the adspiradon and 
belpeof whose especial] grace no laboure of man can proflta. 
c xg34 tr. Pol Verg. Eng. Hist (1846) 1 . 169 Which thinge 
[he] . . sayrfe not witboute the aspiration and assent of the 
llollie Spirit. 

2 . The action of breathing or drawing one’s 1 
breath ; a breath, sigh, teehn. The drawing in of I 
air in, or as in, breathing. 

1607 Tofscll Serpents 746 Corrupt indentation taking 
away freedom or easiness* of aspiration, >699 Leak Water- 
u tbs. 7 One. .of those Syphons con mines so much Air that it 
cannot be drawn forth by aspiration. 1773 Sheridan Rivals 
il L (1883) 03 There is .. not an aspiration of the breeze, but 
hints some cause. 1803 F. Cooper Pioneer xsv. (1869)110/2 
She sighed with an aspiration bo low that it was scarcely 
I audible. 1869 Eng. Meek. 3 1 Dec 379/2 Valves of aspiration 
, .send the air into the body oflhe apparatus 
+ 8. That which is breathed out, an exhalation, 
sfipg Swan Spec. Mmndi vL • 9 (1643) 196 An hot and drie 
aaprati^i exhaled out of the earth. 

4 . The action of aspiring; steadfast desire or 
longing for something above one. 

1606 SHABA. Tr. 4 Cr. IV. v. 16 That spirit of Ms In aspi- 
ration lifts him from the earth, a >748 watts (J.) A soul In- 

! J k. .L ! .1 /-A I 1 


founder, But whatsoe'er she wished, she acted right 184a 
Macaulay Hist Eng. I. 953 The way to greatness was left 
dear to a new set of aspirants, 
b. Const, to, after, for. 

xyjp Warbuston Div. Legut 1 . 138 The Aspirant to the 
Mysteries. 1833 Browning Paracelsus 11. 43 Degrade me 
. . To an aspirant after fame, not truth I 1863 Kisr.ijtKX 
Crimea (18761 L xiv. 918 A calculating and practical as- 
pirant to Empire. 1879 15 . Tavum Germ . Lit . 279 Aspirants 
for poetic honors. 

Aipirfiti (srspir/t), ppl. a . and sb. [ad. L. as- 
pirdlus, pa. pple. of asflrdre : see Aspire v. and 
-ate 2. Cf. Fr. aspirl.} 

A. ppl. adj. * Aspirated. 

T1M9 Holdee (J.) They are not aspirate, U with such aa 
aspiration as k. 1731 Cham be as Cycl 1 , The Spiritus of the 
Greeks, our k aspirate. 1879 Whitney Skr. Gram. 13 Coat- 
•enema— Aspirate Mutes. 

B. sb. 

1 . A consonantal sound in which the action bf 
the breath is prominently m'jurjced ; one whidh is 
(ollowcd by or blended with the sound of R. 

(Modem phonologists generally apply the term to a cop- 
aopaatal diphthong consisting of a mute or stop followed by 
' ihefl ip pjng-out cf an audible ^it, ofJtaSus or gspiratioa, 


0 . An aspirated sound pr fetter 
its equivalent ; the breathings y ) i 
-» Airman sb. J 

e 9339 Geafton Brlteym <IO pritann] 
droiiaflexed aqaracka. doth sigmfie 
Dove Ceetfut. Aik- 6s The letter nHe, 
piratiotu sfieg Fvllee Good Th. m Ba 




wf* Mamhkk Bk. of Notes 558 The letter of Aspeimtfau 
herng altered out of his place. 

Aipiirfetpff (« «pire*tai). [n. of agent £ (on L* 
analogies) L. aspirdre : see Aepire v. and -ator. 
Cf. F. aspiratenr.] He who or that which as- 
pirates, breathes, or blows upon ; spec: R. an appa- 
ratus for drawing a stream of air or ga* through 
a tube; b. aa instrument for evacuating pus from 
al loesses by means of an exhausted receiver ; 0. a 
kind of winnowing or fanning machine. 

1863 Watts Diet Chem. 1 . 407 Mohr's aspirator has the 
form of an ordinarygasometer. 1878 T/Bryant Praet. Sung. 
90 , 1 have drawn off the pus from a chronic abated with t£s 
aspirator. iSSR-E. Ihdkoroll in Harped* Mag. June 76/1 
The wheat, .felk into an aspirator on the seventh floor. 
Amirfttosy (i*pai*'rtari), a. rare—, [f. prec, 
as if ad. L. +aspiralbrius : see -ort.] Ol or per- 
taining to aspiration. aflfis in Wkbsteil 
Aip«# (fispsim), v. Forms: 5-6 aspyso, 6-7 
aepler, 6- aepire. [(ta. F. aspire-r), ad. L. asp*, 
adspfrd*re to breathe upon, seek to reach, 1 ad 
to, at +sptrd-re to breathe. The OF. aspirer Is 
prob. partly for enspirer, ad. L. insplrdre : flee 
A- Pref. 10.J 

I . To breathe into or forth. 

ti- irons. To breathe (breath or spiritual in- 
fluence') to or into ; to inspire. Obs. 

laps Mors Corf/ut. Tittdale Wks. 307/x Though god . . 
aspired them his grace therein. 2333 — A pel. * 11 *. wks. 
097/2 To spread* his beanies vpon vs, and aspire hys broth 
into vs. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st L u lix, l*hereto may 
be Ms grace and gentle heat aspire. 
t 2 . tntr. To breathe forth, exhale. Obs. rare. 

c 1730 Shenbtone Wks. (1764) I. 990 In what lonely vale 
Of balmy med'eiuc’s various field, aspires The blest re- 
frigerant? 

II. To breathe desire towards. (Cf. Anhkle.) 
3 . intr. To have a fixed desire, longing, or ambi- 
tion for something at present above one ; to seek 
to attain, to pant, long. a. with to. 

e i960 Fostescuk Abs. 4 Lim. Men. ‘i7»4’ 59 Mannys Cor- 
age u so noble that naturally he aspyreth to nye thyngs and 
to be exaltyd. 153B Knox First Blast lArb.i 90 Woman oght 
to be repressed . . if she aspire to any dominion. 163s Hobru 
Levin tk. l iv. 15 Any man dial aspires to true knowledge, 
syfli Gibbon Decl. 4 F. HI. 9B5 The Barbarian Blili aspired 
to the rank of master-general of the armies of the WesL 
1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 5a Is it not possible that 
Pole secretly aspired to the hand of the princess Mary? 
b. with after, at ; for, obs. 

stfod G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Justine 31 b. Which dtty.. 
began to aspire nt the whole Empire of Greece. 1649 
Lovelace Poems <1659) * 9 IThou] Aspiredst for the ever- 
lasting Crowne. 1673 Tbahkbnk Chr. Ethics evl 946 We 
are able to desire, and aspire after . . the very throne of 
God. 1786 V. Knox Winter Even. 1 . 11. viii. 165 He who 
aspires at the character of a good man. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 399 To aspire after a more perfect knowledge of 
his nature. 1869 F. Newman Misc. 710 He does not lead 
the learner to aspire at any thing higher. 

O. with inf. 

e 14 fie [See 3 a.] mm Shake. Tnv Gent uu i. 153 Wilt 
thou aspire to guide the hcauenly Car? 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. xxii. • 15 Aspiring to be like God in power. 1879 
Froude Csnar xvul, Milo was aspiring to be made consul, 
d. absol 


spired with the wannest aspirations after celestial beatitude. 
186a Trollope Orley Farm xlviL 340 Assured that he need 
regard no woman as too high for hk aspirations. 1866 
Alone Solit. Nat 4 Man ui. iso Aspiration is a pure up- 
ward desire for excellence. 

II From Aspirate. 

5 . The action of aspirating: see Aspirate v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P.R. xvul lxxxv. (149s) 835 This 
name Pigargus hath none aspbadon . .and so it shalfnoc be 
wrytenwyth.h. but some men wrote Phigargua : and done 
amyi. 1548 Langley Pol Verg. De Isevent. u vi. 13 b, H is 
no letter but a aim of aspbadon* S64A Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Bp. 130 The addition of an b, or ami ration of the 
letter w. 1843 O’ Donovan Irish Grasse. 39 Aspiration .. of 
the Celtic . . may be defined as the changing of the radical 
sounds of the consonants from being stops of the breath to 
a si bilance, or from a stronger to a weaker sibilants. 

0 . An aspirated sound or fetter *, the fetter H or 
its equivalent ; the breathings^ ) mtd ( *) in Greek ; 

^Htiranla In Grefo 


safe Warmer Alb. Bug. vu. xpavii. (16x9) 183 To aspire 
is lawfull, if betwixt a Meane it stand. 1784 Golden. 
Trav. 363 Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 1877 
E. Conder Bos. Faith ix. 383 Man aspires. An immense 
instinct in his nature points upward, like a spire of flame. 

1 4 . tram. To have an ardent desire for, to pant 
or long for, to be ambitious of, aim at Obs 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 41 How for to depryve MerciOa 
of her crowne, by her aspyred. 1603 Cockkham Diet 111. s.v. 
Cleopatra, He aspired the Empire. 265s Broke Jov. Crew 
t. 36a But I aspire no merits, nor popular thanks. x8s6 
Southey Lay of Laureate Proem, a© And Love aspired with 
Faith a heavenward flight. 

XII. To rise, mount up, (Influenced in use by 
various meanings of Spire sb. and v.) 

0 . intr. To rise up, as on exhalation, or as smoke 
or fire; hence gen. to mount up, taper up, tower, 
ascend, rise high, become talL 
taps Spenser Ruins of Time 408 Pyramided, to hcauea 
aspired. sap8 Shahs. Merry Wives v. v. 101 Whose flames 
aspire, As thoughts do blow them higher and higher. >676 
WoRLtDCE Cider (2691) 44 The Tree is more apt to aspire 
than any other Apple-tree. 1697 Dryden Virg Georg, ml 
894 Tk(phone. .every Moment rise* to the Sight t Aspiring 
to the Skies. 1738 Johnson Loudon soB Orgilio sees the 
golden pile aspire, ctlgfi Lo. Houghton Bstrial Gr. Scu- 
tari, Above the domes oTloftrast mosques, Thess pinnadte 
of death expire. 

Q.fg. (with some sense of 3 combined.) 
igfe Ask Sandys Serm. (2841) 046 To whose works man's 
thought* aspire not. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. t. aot It 
asplrcth to the very top of ostentation. MB Bbatti* Minstr. 
l viL Let thy heaven-taught soul to heave n expire, ifea 


l vii. Let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire, ifea 
Woenew. Poems gf lamg. afl. Mount frees the earth; m- 


ie, which ix but so as* 
Bad T. (1841) 6e What 


piratiotu 1843 Fuller Good Th. m Bad T. (184s) 6a Whal 
Is no sobstenuel letter but e bare aspiration. 2673 Hicker- 
inoill Greg. Father Greyb. ape Of leas standing In the Uni 
venfty, then Greek a rgen ts and aspirations, eta* J. Jore 


pirelarebnl 
t7. To g 


To grow up to (the age of). Obs. rare. 
Lambardb Peramb. Boot (ils6) se8 The Ganfeln.- 
keepe Ms llandaL ontiU the wsroe aspire to fours- 
1396 SrENMm /.<?• Eri. 03 To ryperymkras began 



rare. [a. OF. aspire* 
v. and -ick nt.] 


f&lrans To mount dp to, iocp to, reach, at- 
Uid. 4 Aloofig. Obt. 

ufh A. Ahomww Serm. Pantos Cm w Ip The vigor . . 
should vaHantly wpyro the topof emaHatt twigges. , safe 

ffih?&Efr£Un: sriX** - ® 

f -ExriBR. (Cf. OK. ttMrtr, and we A- prtf. o.) 

W Hejxowm Curnarn't K/M. K , iv ) 60 Chruu upir- 
ing eppoa the Croew. 

tiJVlTI. Oh. ff. prec. vh.] Aspiration. 

*#! f Moiit ?* in A- II. 459 Heeu’d vp. 

hurt d downs, d>**n«y d, or in aspire. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Med. 76 Whohe earthly fume* choaJt my devout a*. 

tJWM fiP L «• Oh. [f. Asphuc V. + -xo.] 
Having raised itself, elevated, lofty. 

lgpp Br. Hall Sat., Dtf. Ehth 35 THom hays, and that 
aspired thought. In carelcsse rage, she sets at worse tluui 
nought. 1607 Steed Etur. AkrMrtd, King Henry the I . . 
laid their aspired tope at nu own feete. 

t AniTomtat. Oh. n 
men/, l7 aspirer : see Asrimx 

L Breathing, breath. 

>308 Gowk« Com/: III. 03 Air . . Of whose Icinde his as- 
piremantes Takath every IivihsIi creature. 

2 . Aspiring, aspiration, steadfast upward desire. 

1607 Brkwkr Lingua in. vi. in Hash Dodsl. IX. top By 
which axrirfcfnent she her wings displays. And herself 
thither, whence she come, upraise, a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. 
1863 YU. 483 And not Christ only, but God also, is the 
object of our aapiremetit. 

▲ftpiror (ispai-Tw). [f. Aspire v. + -xn 1 .] One 
who aspires. 

>5*4 Cmbto of Letter 46 A troden path of al aspirer*. 197 
Daniel Civ . Warn 11. xv, Th' aspirer once attoind unto the 
top. Cuts off those meanes hy which himselfe got up. 1874 
Bubnrt Royal Martyr, Serm. (1710) 30 To aatisfie the pre- 
tensions of all these lofty Aspirers. 1847 Eclec. Rev. XXVI. 
310 The dreamy, Irresolute aspirer. 

Aspiring (l8pai**rii) ), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inqL] 

1 . Aspiration, steadfast upward desire, longing. 

1984 Copie 0/ Letter 46 Neither is this arte of aspiring new 
or siraunge. 1633 P. {■lltciier Purple let. vi. v. To lackey 
one of these is all my prides aspiring. 1783 \V. F. M artyn 
Ceog. Mag. II. <9 Frozen regions, .might naturally be sup- 
posed to damp the aspirings of genius. i8ez Southkv Vim. 
Jtulgem. xL Wks. X. ajS Iicre were the gallant youths of 
high heroic aspiring. 

+ 2 . The upward tapering of a spire, etc. Oh. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Hrrrrrt Tran. 311 (T.i Nor are those so fas- 
tidious in pyr&midical aspirings, nor curious in architecture 
..as in many lesser towns. 

Aapiling, //»/. a. [f. as prec. + -1 NO 2 ] 

1 . Ardently desirous of advancement or distinc- 
tion ; of lofty aim, ambitious. 

*377 tr. Bulling* Vs Decades (1599) *34 We which are not 
of that aspiring mind. .879 &W /. Test. 5 Having little 
left of all tnelr aspiring Grasping* after Empire. 1796 Hurkk 
Vital. Nat. Sac. Wks. 1843 I. n Even virtue is dangerous, 
as an aspiring quality, that claims an esteem, .independent 
of the countenance ofthe court. *®49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1. 408 Two able and aspiring prelates. 

2 . Rising, tapering upward, soaring. 

r 1385 T. Robinson Autry Mag. 416 Beheld th' asp(i]ringe 
tower of vaine delight. 1889 Wori.iix»r Syst. An rtc. I1681) 
1 15 It is usual to select aspiring Tree*. zytS Fork Iliad 
mi. 368 To sure destruction dooms the aspiring wall. 1810 
.Southey K chant a xix, v, Wks. VIII. 160 Upward, to reach 
it* head, For myriad years the aspiring Braina soar'd. 

b.yfr* (with some sense of 1 combined.) 

>579 openskh Skepli, . Cal. OcL 84 Then make thee winges 
of thine aRpyring wit. 1869 9 Bovlk Chxat. Refi. .1673) 48 
The devout Reflector cannot take an occasion of an aspiring 
Meditation ; as in a hopeful morning the humble l.aiic can. 

Axpiringly, ativ. [f. prec. + -ly*.] ] n an 
aspiring manner ; ambitiously. 

i6r7 G. Watts tr. Baton's Adv. Learn. Pref. (16401 17 We 
nmy not be too aspiriugly wise. 1883 Mr*. C. Clarke 
Shahs. Char. xix. 481 Autidius is aspiringly self-seeking. 

Aivtlingnill. [f. as prec. 4- -NXBB.J Aspiring 
quality, ambitiousness. 

1897 in Worcester. <1 1866 J.Grotr Exam. Util. Phil. w. 
113 The aspiringness or upward tendency of human nature. 

Aspisll (a-spip. a. (f. Air 2 + -wh.] Of or 
pertaining to asps ; snaky. 

1608 Tokem. Serpents 63a Wicked gain ... Which Lybian 
deaths and aspish wares have brought into our lands. x6so 

i . Taylor (Water V.\ H ater Connor. Wks. III. 6/v With 
.wish poyson poysouing men. 

Asplenium, Bet . : see Spleenwort. 

Jyvporfe (&spo* Jl\ v. [ad. L asporta-re, f. as- 
wr ah- **ab- away + portd-ix to carry.] To carry 
away, remove feloniously. 

Idas Mollk Camcnsr. Lh\ Lihr. Pref., [Which] he used 
toasport and make his ownc. tffe Blathm. Mag. Nov. 6s? 
Jnu^ery aepocted not upitfopriateU, seized but imam* mi- 

AlfOVtlAiail (sespoitAfon). (ad. L. msportd- 
tiAn-em, n. of action f. asportdrt : see prec. and 
-ATiON.] Thd action of carrying off ; in Law, felor 
nious removal of property (eeequot. 176$). 

. flea AinouiC' 4 rm.(i 8 ul 17s $ucbe asport scion or awey- 
t*ryng»., 1894 Addr. in St&/ Jfoavmfy Conf. Wks. «8|a 
VI, 410 ahedream* of a WBy esportatloh, .ofCfirist, 3788 
BtAdu^Qn Comm. IV, *31 A bare removed from the pt^ 


t Jjppowit, ppl. a. Sc. Oh. [by some ooofa- 
rion for dupmit, Disfobkh.] In phr. /// mpmii : 
a. evil-disposed ; b. iodispoeed, ill. 
iSag STEWAST Cnm. Soot. II. 54! Thair Is in this UnrHc u 

A^vrafe (iipavt), tmM. phr. [A prr/.l + 
SftiUT v. 1 Oir tne spout; spouting. 

1870 Daily Nem 17 May, fit) has its fountains aapout. 
irimwl (ispfjl’, mhth. phr. [A hipS 4 - 
Spxawl.] In a sprawling posture, sprawling. 

1878 XL Jews Rise Gamekoep er at H.tyt He throws him- 
self ail a-sprawl upon the ground, life — i»t. Estate 73 
Dropping a-sprawL 
Aiprky, obs. form of OspmiT, 

A rilpm d (isprrd), *M. phr. [A prep. 1 + 
Si'Rxad v.\ Spread out, spread abroad, 

*879 Browning Ned Bratts xog Hie brown hair bunt a- 
sprsad. sill Academy 3 Bait. 184/1 She thn 
hands, with the thumbs and augers all aspread. 

Aspmtm, obs. form of Asperity. 
tAiprlhg, v. Obs. For forms see Spbino v. 
[OE. aspringan, f. A- pref. 1 springan to Spring.] 

1. To spring up, leap. 

r *3*5 Siiorkham 130 lne Joye he gan to asprynge. 

2 , To spring forth, spread abroad. 

c sooo ACi.vkicGV*. viL 11 pa asprungon ealle wylUpringas. 
**78 Cott. Horn. 0*7 pa aspmngpisjedwtf Id oferall middenard. 
B. To spring into existence, originate, arise. 

c 1000 XSxmxcHom. (Sweet 83) Da aapruugoo aedwoltnenn 
on Godes gelapunge. c imj %C eti. Horn. 997 Of Van asprang 
bet eherisce folc. c 1489 Digby Afyit. in. 1 173 put kerned 
1* a-sprongyn late Loo, mastyrs, or iwydie a itiokke he corn. 
ArgpVOUt (Rsprau t), advb. phr . [A prep. 1 -r 
Sfrout v.] In a sprouting condition, sprouting. 

*880 Browning Dram. Idyls, Doctor 79 Nip tlteee fuulb.h 
fronds of hope a-sprout. 

+ Aapy', sb. Obs. [a. AF. * as pie - OK. espie 
Spy. Tne prevalent spelling of both sb. nm! vh. 
in early ML. ; in 15th c. espy, after Fr., came into 
common use.] -S py sb. 

1097 K. Glouc. 557 HU adde gode aspic**, hou hii horn bo 
bore. 1380 Sir h srumb. 593s To be Amerel be R*ipyc S3C11 
n wool s 389 Wycuv Prov. xi. 6 Wicked men in ther a*pies 
shal be take. 1487 Malta Paxton Lett. 576 II. 308 He .. 
sendyth dayly asjnea to understand what fclciwheiic k*.pe 
the place. 

t JUpy, v. Obs. [a. AF. *aspie-r *- OF. espier, 
mod. epter, to Ilhpy : see nrec.J * 1 £hi*y v. 

c U30 A mrr. R. 196 l8e wildcrncNM heo aspioden us to 
sleaiL r 14x0 Pmllaa. on Hush., Where the nwarme* dwell 
i* crafte to atpie. 1938 Brllrndknk C nm. Scot. 1 1. iaa 
He was aspyit makanu derision. 

Aspylng, -ly, etc. : see KsrviNC, -1.1. 
Agpylede (Shoreham) : s^ e Simi.k v. 
A-iquarO .hslcwc**j\ advb. phr. [perh. A prtp\ 
+ SgUAHK.J On the saunre ; aloof, at a safe distance. 

c 1400 Borya 586 Hym had been butter to have goon more 
a-Kware. Ibid. 596 That hard the pardoner wele, and held 
him I letter a square, /bid. 643 The Purdwnore . . held him 
|ruhl] a wjuare, by bat othir syde. 

A-8auat (askwp-t), aiivb. phr . [A prep. 1 + 

Squatj In a squatting jwBture, squatting. 

1748 Richahuson ( Var/ssa (i8t*i I. xvl iot There was the 
odious Sol me* sitting asquat between ray mother and my 
siKler. c 1784 Roll uid Ded. 11799) rB Wliei 


r liere wisdom sits 


. . Xm... Sordello 1. Wkffc 

1 1 1. 37 j Crawl in then hag, and crouch asquat. 

Asquint (ftskwi nt), adv. (aud a.) Forms ; 3 - 
asquint, 4 a aquynte, 5 asquynt, 7 ft squint. 
[Of uncertain origin ; am>arcntly f. A prep . 1 and 
a word corri‘Si>oiidmg to Uu. schuitUe 'slope, slant,' 
of the independent use of which no instances sur- 
vive ; the later squint adv. and adj. being an nnhetic 
form of asquint, and squint vb. and sb. still later 
(lerivatives of this. Evidence is wanting to deter- 
mine whether the original word was actually 
adopted from Dutch, or was a cognate word, unre- 
corded inOE. ; thetotal al*senceof any related words 
in OE. 1 or ON.) makes the latter improbable.] 

I. With look or a synonymous verb, 
i. Of voluntary turning ol the eyes. 

1 . (To look) to one side instead of straight- 
forward ; obliquely, out at the comers of the eyes. 

r 1130 Amtr. R. 919 Auh winckcft oftere half, A biholdeft o 
tuft A asquint. 1994 Blundevil Exert, v. 580 linking some- 
what asquint. Mis Dekkeb Roar. Cirie Wks. 1873 111 . mu 
D idst newer see an archer . . louke a squint when he drew lain 
bowT 1879 Everakd Pop. Plot 11 who looking on me n- 
squint, went down the Privy Stairs. x8as H asutt Table T. 
1. x. 317 He does not survey the objects of nature as they are 
in thcm^lvcH, but lookcs asquint at them, 
b. treats/, of things. 

184a Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. State hi. vii. 168 Let not the 
front look asquint on a stranger, but accost him right at hU 
-r H.1 . HeroicEdm * 


tuc. in A’. 4 (?* *9 )une 1880, 

493 Sweden is a country on which the sun does not look 
asquint* 

e. fig. of. mental vision. 

s6et Cornwall v kh Ess. 11. xxvlli. To look a squint, out 
hand looking one fray and our heart another. 1839 KaLt- 
marsm Praet, Peiieio 81 Be not too fixt nor intent upon 
what U before you . . but looke asquint into your considera- 
tions arid about you. 


2 . With refemm to varittos mental attitude^ df 
which averted, oblique; sidelong, or fdrtive glaaoee 
are the outward expression : arch. (To look) 
a. with dktrust, suspicion ; jealously, askance. * 
14x9 Lvno. Py/gr. Sonde 11. eIv. $« Thou soartyme «r this 
metust with enuye, that loked asquynt. t§fo Canon h^pen 
non il vi. R59 l*he envy of many 01 the greatest men. .who 
had long look'd a squint upon the Duke's Prosperity. *709 
Savage W an dere r ill. 199 Kuvy asquint the future wonder 
eves. 

D. with unfairness with prejudice or partiality;. . 
idea B. Johson I’ofp. Ded., Men will Impartially, and sol 
asquint, look toward the Office and Function if a Post. 
1699 (ttiRMALL Chr. in Arm. 1. 376 O Sim, do we think that 
Christ's love looks, asquint T doth he pray for one child 


1 than another T 


e. with an eye drawn aside by interest. 

1897 Sanderson Senn. 1. 970 His heart even then hankered 
after the wages of unrighteousness when he looked asquint 
upon Bolaaks liberal omr. 1878 Trial Colemon in Howell 
St. Trials > 1816* VII. is He lied a little too much eye 10 
the reward ; he looked too much a-squint upon the matter 
of money. 

d. with furtive or stolen glances. 

1709 Port Odyss. xix. 8s In ambush here to lurk by night; 
Into the woman-iUate asquint to pry. tSsg Carlyle Crone- 
in//u8/ii 111. se8 Peering nsouint Into the Holy of Hollas. 

+ 3 . *1 o coat a pawing glance ; fig. to make inci- 
dental reference. Oh. 

a sdjB Mkdk Apost. Later Times (1841) 34 [Nothing] may 
so mui h as look asquint upon any other object, or behold 
any other face but the face of God alone. s6gp» BulwEi 
A nthropomet. xxli. 950 Others . . have look! asquint upon the 
Body of Woman. 

To .fig. To glance unfavourably or adversely; to 
reflect unfavourably upon. Obs . 

sdgB Osborn Atir. to Sou 1673' 939 Uncharitable Censures 
. .uninMt an> judgement looking a Nquutt upon theirs, 
it. Of hnUlt al obliquity of vision. 

4 . esp. (To look) obliqt.ely thiough defect In the 
eyes, to have the axes ol tne eyes not coincidenl; 
so that they look in difleicut directions; to squint. 

*39 » Trsvima Barth. De /’. A*, vi. iv. 11495) 101 A pkwe 
tluit i* to bryghte. .ofte makyth chyldrcn to lokc a squynte. 
1940 Kavnalu Birth Alan 111. tii. * i6u< 183 Of Goggle-eyas, 
or looking a-auumt. 1697 Uoiml Irhigs Supplic . (17511 so 
His other eve look’d no bsquint, That tl was liaid to ward 
his dint. 1679 H imms Homer 3t I June of one leg he wa* ; 
OMd looked asquint. 1783 Churoiill Rescind Poems 11769) 
1 . bo Doth a man stutter. Took a-squint, or halt? a 1849 Foe 
Loss 0/ Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 305 The luokuig asquint - the 
showing my teeth. 

b . fig. and transf. of things. 

c 1744 Swift Wks. 1841 II. 73 Rather than sugar his learn- 
ing to look asquint as it does, and make so frightful a figure 
from the press. s88i Hlackik Lay Serm. L ji The beer- 
toper . . findiiig the moou looking *omewhut asquint, the 
house-H all nodaing. 

O .fig. of mental vision : (To look) awry, so as to 
miss seeing or see distortcdly. 

1818 W. Fords Serm. 39 It old, wee looke a squint, and 
see not death before our eyes. 1843 Sir T. Browne Retig. 
Med. 7 Those vulgar heads that look asquint on the face ol 
Truth. 

II. With other verbs, rare. 


6. Off to one side ; obliquely. ? Oh. 

1649 Milton Tstmch. Wks. 1831, 903 Whether Is onnunou 
sense flown asquint, sfes Cleveland Rupert. 13 Could I 
thus write asquuu, then Sir long since You had bees' sung a 
Great and Glorious Prince. 


B. quasi -adj. (Only in pred. or after the sb. eye.) 

*<43 A hsw. n\ Bridges' Observ. IVar 1 As if every t)C 
were asquint, e 1861 Argytes Last Will in Hart . Mist. 
(17461 VIII. 99/1 His Eye* veiy much a-squint, so that he 
was nicknamed, in Scotland, Cited A rgyie. a 1784 R. I.lovb 
Prog. Envy Wks. 1774 1. 139 A ghostly gr.n and eyes asquint 
1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. l iv. >*0 The nyc U muddy and 
sometimes asquint. 

Arwquirm ^ibkw 5 *jm), advb. phr. [K pref y 4 
SquiUHt/.] On the squirm, squiiming, writhing 01 
wriggling. ( U- S.) 

18 66 Howuja Penet. Lift 937 Gigantic eels writhing 
everywhere set the soul asquirm. 

Alia (tL*s). Forms : l-J aaaa, 2 8 aase, 3- aaa 
(35 H 3 4-8 * nomoo), l'l. 4- ooovo 1 t aaa- 

an, 2 4 aaaan, 3-4 aaaa {southern). [OK. asset 
in. has no exact analogue in the cognate langg. 
OE. had also fru/, app. for fsel, (sil, the common 
Teut. form, * OS. and OHO. esil miod.O. estl* 
Du. ezel). Goth, asilus, like the Celtic and Slav, 
names (Olriih asal, 1 -itb. asilas, OSlnv. os/:— 
*osilu-) evidently ad. L. asinus. From the Celtic 
was the Old Northumbrian asal, assal, assald, the 


only form in Lindigf. Gwyti* (occurs jo times). 
Of the latter, assa was perh. a dimim.tivc, formed 
like the dim. proper names Ceadda, AMU, Offa, 
etc., which at k-ngth displaced the earlier § soL 
Assa had also font, assert, on the type of fyxm, 
wyifen, is l fen , which did not survive into MK, 
where hoarse, she-asse , occur already in Wyclif. 
Jack ass. Jenny-ass are modern familiar appella- 
tions. 

The reputed OK. fern, esse seems to be on error founded 
on as tan Man in which ass ii no more fern, than are Him, 
tiger, in lion's whelp, tiger's cub. The ON. sunn f, euni 
m. appear to be independent late adaptations of L «*/** 
acinus, not actually connected with (In OK. 11m Celtic 
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Teutr, and Slavonic can hardly have been Independent adop- 
(tons of tlM L. : the Slav, was apparently taken through 
Teutonic : was the latter through Celtic? The Asa had no 
original Aryan name : h. minus , Gr. 61 m wen 

prom of Semitic origin : cf. Hah |VW dthbes, ihcea.) 

1 . A well-known quadruped of the hone kind, dis- 
tinguished from the bane by its smaller site, long 
ears, tuft at end of tall, and black stripe across the 
shoulders. Found wild in western and south- 
western Asia, where it has been used from the 
earliest ages as a beast of burden, and whence, in 
later times, it appears to have been introduced as 
a domestic animal into Europe. 

(In familiar uw, the name <ui is now to a great extent 
superseded by donkey (in Scotland cuddie ) ; but ass is al- 
ways used in the language of Scripture, Natural History, 
proverb, and fable ; also, in ordinary use, in Ireland.) 

c sooo jElfric Numb, axil 33 Se aui gcscah hone engel. 
ciooo Ags, Coif. Matt, xxi. a Sona finde gyt ane aaaene 
getiggede, and byre folan mid byre. — Jolin xil 15 Uppa n 
aaxan folan sittende. c 1175 Lamb, Horn, 3 Heo nomen )m 
asse and here colt. 1197 K. Glouc. 404 Hit ete Her bora. . 
and hausen ar bii lete. c >305 Ceeur de L. 6453 Fyftene 
hundryd asse Oar wyn and oyle. a sgoo Cursor M. 3x5a 
pe child he kest a-pon an ass. Ibid. 6x<6 Sheepe ne cow ox 
ne as. a 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. 1 1 Wilde asses in par prist 
sal abide, igls Wvcur Gen. xlv. 33 Ten bee assis . . and as 
feele she awns fsgfifi Ten male assis . . and so many femal 
assis J. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. a8< Assen, oxen, and 
bounded, c 1400 A Pol Loll, 97 pe oxe knowip his weidar, 
and be as be crib of his lord. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. L 
ax He shall but beans them, as the Asse beares Gold. 1617 
F. Mukyhon I tin. 111. 1. E 49 A Traveller to Rome must 
have the backe of an Assc, the belly of a Hoggc, and a con- 
science as broad as the Kings highway. i6aw Venner Via 
Recta v. 87 Asses milke appertaineth rather vnto physicke 
then vnto meat. 1739 T. Sheridan Persia* 1. aj As the 
World goes, who has not Asses Ears? 1780 Wesley Whs. 
(x 87a) 111. 9 Procuring a fresh horse, about the sixe of a 
jackass, 1 rode oil 176a Cow pen Gilpin li, While he spoke, 
a braying ass Did sing most loud and clear, 
b. fig. 1 Beast of burden.* 

1814 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. ill. 1 1. 359 He . . makes him- 
self. . an Asse ; and thereby teachet h others, either how to ride, 
or driuc him. i6m Pagitt Chrhtianoer. 237 This King- 
dome . . usually stilcd the popes Asse, which hee rode at his 
pleasure, til she was able to oeare him no longer. 

o. The a-B has, since the time of the Greeks, 
figured in fables and proverbs as the type of clumsi- 
ness, ignorance, and stupidity ; hence many phrases 
and proverbial expressions. (Chiefly since ) 5 -o ; 
the early references to the animal being mostly 
Scriptural with no depreciatory associations.) 

c laoo Ormin 3714 Mannkinn .. skillies swa summ asse. 
c 1400 Apol, Loll, 57 Wun an vndiscret is maad bischop in 
|>e kirk, ban is an hornid asse born per in. 1590 Nashs 
A not. Absurd. K j b. That which thou k no west not perad- 
oenture thy Asse can tell thee. 1399 Thynne Animadv. 
<18751 5 Wrangle l or one asses shadow, or to seke a knott 
in a rushe. 1807 Topsell Four-/. Beasts at A dull Scholar 
not apt to learn, is kid to sell an Asse to signifie his blockish- 
ness. x6is Cotgk. s.v. A sue, As angrie ox an Asse with a 
squib in his breech. t8ao Shelton Quix. HI. xxviii. aox 
Well, well, the Honey is not for the Ass’s mouth. Ibid. 
xxxv. 354 An Ass laden with Gold will go lightly up hill. 
s6aa Midulkion & Rowlky Old Law 111. 1. Asses nave ears 
as well aa pitchers. s8g) Urquhart Rabelais 1. xi, He .. 
would act the Asses part to get some bran. 17x1 Addison 
Sfect. No. 13 P 4 Tlie ill-natured world might call him the 
Asa in the LiofTi Skin. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 11. 
viii. 377 An unlettered king is a crowned ass. 

d. lo make an ass of : to treat aft an ass, stultify. 
To make an ass of oneself : to behave absurdly, 
stultify oneself. 

1390 Shaks. Mid*. N. 111. i. 134 This is to make an asse of 
me, to fright me, if they could. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. 
xx. 341 Don't make such an au of yourself as to suppose 
that, etc. >868 Eraser's Mae. 384/1 They could not be de- 
prived of the common right of Englishmen to make asses of 
themselves, if they liked it. 

e. Asses' Bridge or Tons Asinorum : a humorous 
name now given to the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid’s Elements. 

c 178 a Epigram. If this be rightly called the bridge of asses, 
He’s not the fool thAt slicks, but he that passes, i860 All 
y . Round 560 He never crossed the ass's bridge. 

2 . Hence transf. as a term of reproach : An igno- 
rant fellow, a perverse fool, a conceited dolt. 
Now disused in polite literature and speech. 

1978 Lytk Dodoens 348 Landleapers, rages, and ignorant 
asses. 1998 Shako, merry W.ui. 176, 1 am not altogether 
an asse. s6ai Burton Auat. Mel. 11. Hi. 11. (1651* 316 A 
nobleman . . a proud fool, an arrant asse. 1717 Pope Let. 
Hon. R. Digby Wkt 1737 VI. 73 They think our Doctors 
asses to them. 1808 Scott F. M. Perth 1. 39, I am but an 
ass in the trick of bringing about such discourse. 1843 
Lever % Hinton iv. (1878) as Lord Dudley de Vere, the 
most confounded puppy, and the emptiest ass. 

9 . Astr. The Tivo Asses : the stare 7 and of 
the constellation Cancer, on either side of the 
nebula Prmse/e (the Crib). 

1998 Recorde Cast. KnowL a66 Other two starres are called 
ihe Asses whiche seeme to stande at the Crybbe. 1807 
Topsell Four/. Beasts 17 The two Asses, placed there as 
some say, by Bacchus. 

4 . Comb. a. General relations: (a) appositive, 
as ass beast ; ( 4 ) possessive genitive, as ass bone , 
tar flesh » hoof stall ( where ass r s would no w be usual), 
ass colour; (c) objective genitive, as ass-it river, 
•keeper 1 (<A attrib. as ass argument (1. e. asinine) J 
if) parasynthetic deriv. as ass-coloured, ass-eared. 


1 8)79 Wvcur Serm, xcviii, Sol. Wka 1889 I. 349 tame 
mai we telle scorne by skh *asse argument**. a nm Cursor 
M, 14963 par sal yee find an "am heist. Ibid. 7x71 Hetand 
aa "astban. <807 Totssu. Four/. Beasts 336 Ibis Beast 
. .b of a Mouse or "Ass colour. 1698 Rowland Moqffefs 
Theat. las . 1048 A little creature with many feet, "Asse- 
cotourcd. 196a Bavutwim Mot. Phil. (Palfr,) i. (1995) 19 
Till they perceived captAines of armies to be "assa-drivers. 
187a Davenant Lawagst . Lovers (1673) 309 Have her * Ass- 
ear* in publick bor’d, as Love's Known Slave. sieoSvMMBB 
Spir. Posie To Reader A iij b. Some *asM-ear > dMidas wiU 
misconstrue these words. 1831 Cablylb Misc. (1657) H. 
004 Not overloaded with * Ass-eared giants. x8**T. Mitchell 
Aristophanes II. 190 * Ass- flesh, as rood, is far preferable to 
beef end even to veaL 180s Holland Pliny II. 338 To strew 
ypon them the ashes of an *as*c-hoofe. iMx Pebcivall 
Sp, Diet., Asnero, an "Asae keeper. cUpoEptph. (Tumb. 
1843) 140 Lyyng in a "uaste stall, Invenerunt putrttm. 
b. Special combinations: ass-back, like horse- 
back, in later times humorously; aae-oolt or -foal, 
the young of an ass ; ass -herd, a keeper of asses ; 
ass -like a ., like an oks, asinine ; ana-man, a driver 
or letter out of asses ; assmanship, anwonu- 
nhip, humorously after horsemanship ; aan-mare, 
a sbe-ass ; ass-mill, one driven by an ass ; ass- 
parsley, obs. name of some umbelliferous plant ; 
ass-ship, condition or quality of an ass ; humor- 
ously after lordship ; ass-woman, female of ass- 
man. Also Ash-hbaii, -headed q.v. 

1377 Langl. P. PL xviil xx Barfote on an "asse bakke. 
1706 Smollett Trav. as The way of riding most used in 
this place is on "outback. x8oo Southey in C. Southey Life 
II. 109 Edith and myself on "ass-back. 1987 Golding De 
Momay xxx. 481 lying his "Asxecolt [Coves dale, asses 
eolte] to the vyne, and the foale of his sheeasse to the hedge. 
a 1617 Hibmon Whs. II. 166 In hix birth he is but like a wild 
•assc -colt. 1999 Hunnis Life Joseph 7a He shall bind his 
"Asse foie fast vnto the pleasant vine, c 1490 Gloss, in Wright 
Voc. ex 3 Hie asinarius r, a "oashard. 189a Gaule Mag- 
as from. 351 Quoth the "assc-herd, the lot means another, 
and not me. *8*7 Dkant Horace Epist. 1. xiii. E iij, Least 
thou "asslyke unloden the with greater note of cryme. xjBx 
Sidney D/. Poesie (Arlx) 59 They would make an "Ass-like 
braying ngainst Poesie. 1770 G. White Selbome xxviii. 79 
The head was about twenty inches long, and *as*-Iike. a 1900 
MS. Bodt. 565 lHalliw.) And ye most jeve yowre *ai 


curtesy a grotothcr agrosset of Vcnyse. 


, 17 Of. . this "assnum, 


anciently engraved copper-plate 
They witch the * " 


of Venyse. 1899 N. A Q. Scr. 
t. as he was called, I have an 
te card. 168a Punch 34 June, 


.. . me, 

. world with noble "assmanship. i$a 8 Barck- 

lev Felic. Man 11. 11603) 88 Who rode . . uppon a silly "asse- 
marc. 1991 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet . , Atahoua. an "Asse mill. 
161 1 Coton., Cicutaire, mock Chervill, wild Chervill, great 
Chervill, "Asse Perseley. <6so Healey St. Aug., City 0/ 
God 694 Yet had he his humane reason still, as Apulcus nad 
in his •assc-ship. 17x9 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. he. 87 Ended 
thus his "Aiwhip’s Reign. 1708 Daily Post 7 July, The 
famous Stoke Newington * Ass- woman dares me to fight her 
for the 10 pounds. x8oo Southey Lett. 1 1856) 1 . 1x9 Edith 
has made a great proficiency in *asswomansnip. 

Asa, vulgar and dial. sp. and pronunc. of Arse. 


he splice. [Cf. ivat Hailey. A rse , (among sailors) the Arse 
of a Block or Pulley, through which any Rope runs, is the 
lower end of it.] 

AflS, v . nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] 

1 . Irons. To call ass. 2 . intr. To act the ass. 

199a G. Harvey Pierces Suftrer. 57 He. .bourdeth,girdeth, 
asseth the excellenteat writers of whatsoever note that tickle 
not his wanton sense. 1847 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 53 
To keep their Kings from devillizing and themselves tram 
Assing. 

Afia&dy : see Arsxdine. 

Assafcetida, variant of Asafcrtida. 

Assagai, assegai (se s&gai). Forms : 6 asa- 
caia, 7 assagale, 8 hassagay, guay, 9 assagai, 
•gay, assegai, -gay ; also 7-8 aagaie, sagaye. 
[a. F. azagaye (Cotgr.), or Pg. azagaia, Sp. azagaya, 
a. Arab. as-zaghdyah, i. e. az- - al- the, 

naghayah native Berber word, adopted in Arabic, 
and thence in Sp. and Pg.; adopted from the Portu- 
guese in Africa by tne English and French. The 
proper spelling is assagai, but assegai was universal 
in tnc newspapera in 1879. Formerly also Zagaik, 
as still in Fr.; and in ME. Archboayk, q.v ] 

A kind of slender spear or lance of hard wood, 
usually pointed with iron, used in battle. Origin- 
ally, the native name of a Berber weapon adopted 
by the Moors ; but extended by the Portuguese to 
the light javelins of African savages generally, and 
most commonly applied bv Englishmen to the 
missile weapons of tke South African tribes. 

1809 Punch as Pilgrims 11. 069 They of Myna or the Golden 
Coast, their armes are Pikes, or Assagaies, Bowes^and 
Arrowes. 1773 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 906 They 
were all armed with hassoguays. 1778 Ibid. 395 Being all 
armed with hassagays, they often throw twenty or thirty. . 
at once. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. 489 note. Their sagaye, or 
half-pike, is very well forged. 1811 Scott Roderick ConcL 
xv. Sharper than Polish pikf v or ajftagay. 1834 Pat hole 
Apr. Sk. xil. 365 The BushmxM the ancient arms of 
the Hottentot race . . a light javefin or assagai. 1899 R. 
Burton in JmL A* . G. S. XXIX/136 The xpeart and asse- 
gais. 1879 Ld. Strat. de Redcupeb in j'imes 99 Mar^ 
They shake the dreaded assegai. 

b. attrib. Aaaagai treo, wood, a large South 
African tree ( Curtisia faginea, N.O, Comaeem ). 

1888 Treat. Bot. 363 The natives employ it to form shafts 
for their javelins or Assagays: hence the r 


AasagayTree. 887f7Vijw»5 Apr., hofamthsas thfayomm 
assegai wounds. x88d * Silver ft Ca* S. Africa <ed. 3) xxy 
In these kloofs grow . . tba Assegmy wood. 

▲’Mfegftl, tUUMh, v. [f. prec.] To pierce 
with anassagai. 

•879 T. Lucas Zulus 4 Brit L Freest, xiii. 973 Kitting six 
Fingoes and assegaing a colonist. - t88a Mtaa CoLensoZn/n 
War 413 They were nearly all assegaied, 

H JdlSftl (088&i’), adv. Mus. [It. « enough, 
very; cogn. with Fr. asset:— L. ad satis • ad to, 
up to, satis enough.] A direction equivalent to 
4 very,’ ax in adagio assai — very alow. 

Aagaie, -or, -or, oba. forms of Assay, etc. 

Asgftige, variant of Assibge v. Obs . to besiege. 

4 aeafi (is?t'l), v Forms : 3 asail)0, esals, 
3-4 aaayle, 3-3 asaile, 4 a-aayle, a-aaUo, 4 3 
ay lie, -ale, 4-7 asaalle, -ayle, 3 asaylle, 


asayl, 6- eamil ; (Sc. 4-5 aasal^e, 4-6 asaail^e, 
•lie). Aphet. 4 salle, 4-3 style, [a. OFr. asalir, 
asaillir (mod. assaillir ) r— late pop. L. adsalire (in 
Salic Law), f. ad to, at + satire to leap, spring, an 
analytical form substituted for its cl. L. equivalent 
ad; as-silire. In 14-1 5th c. often aphetized to 
sail(e\ in the full form refashioned with ass-, in 
Fr. and Eng., in 1 5th c. Certain uses seem to have 
been influenced by contact with the vb. Assay * to 
try, tempt': see senses 9-13 below.] To leap 
upon or at, esp. with hostile intent ; hence in mont 
of its senses exactly synonymous with attack. 

f 1 . lit . To leap upon, * mount* (So F. assaillir.) 

Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. III. 179 He hadde rnyude 
of pe marc J>at he had assailed l equoe suppositee\. 

2 . To make a violent hostile attack upon by 
physical means, to assault (a person, stronghold, 
etc.). 

ctuwAncr. R. 6a Hwile bat me mit quarreaus wiSutcn 
asaileo bene castcl. 1097 R. Glouc. 394 Hii bygonne . . 
hen touu asaly. a xyso Haveioh i86x pe laddes . . Him 
nsaylcdcn wit grete dintes. CS314 Guy b ’arw, 1415 Than 
came Saddok prykande The dewke Scgwyn saylande. 1373 
Banbouk Bruce 111. 151 Wes none.. That durst assailje him 
mar in fychL C8490 Lonelich Grail x ii. 359 That %ate 
asailled ne nxyhte not ben. 15x3 Douglas Asneis lx. ii. 17 
Gif thai assail^eit wer . . be hard fortoun of weyr. 887 x 
M iltun Sant sou 1x65 No worthy match For valour to assail. 
17*3 Steele Englishm. No. 19. 77 It is for the Vulgar to 
assail one another like brute Heasts. 1876 Grkkn Short 
Hist. i. $2. 15 This district was assailed at once from the 
north and from the south. 

G. To attack ^institutions, customs, opinions, etc.) 
with hostile action or influence. 

8984 Bauldwin Mor. Phil. (Palfr.) vii. f a They that be 
evfll . . bc&re . armour offensive to assaylc the goocf manners 
of others. 1834 Milton Couius 589 Virtue may be assail'd, 
but never hurt. 8844 Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 11862) 
95a Choosing to assail the religion of the people before he 
had destroyed their liberty. 

4 . To attack with hostile, opprobrious, or bitter 
words ; to speak or write directly against. 

*993 Siiakh. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 6s Here in the Parliament Let 
vs ossayle the Family of Yorkc. a 1744 Pope Oh Duke of 
Buckhm's. Verses 3 Let crowds of Critics now my v«ne 
assail. 8099 Prescott Philip II, 1. 11. vii. aaa Assailing the 
fallen minister with libels and caricatures. 

5 . To attack with reasoning or argument; to 
address with the object of prevailing upon, per- 
suading, convincing, or controverting. 

r X440 Morte Arth. (Koxb. 1 86 The kynge the messyngere 
thus dyd ossayle : * It were pite to sette warre vs bytwene.’ 
x6oa Shake Ham. 1. i. 31 Let vs once ugaine assaile your 
cares That are so fortified against our story. ,699 Black- 
more Pr. Arth. 1. 43 Nor did his Arts in vain weak man 
8798 1*. J EPPERSON Writ. ( 1859) 1 1 1. ga They would 


x8*3 Ht. Martinkau 
isband on the subject 


assail us on the subject of the treaty. 

Mooch. Strike x* x 14 She assailed her hush 
of taking work. 

6 . To approach (anything arduous or difficult) 
with the intention of mastering it. 

as68o Butler Rem. (1759) V. 3 The lofty Tube, the Scale 
With which they Heav n itself assail, was mounted full 
against the Moon. tjm$ Pope Odyss. xix. 508 1 he thorny 
wilds the woodmen fierce assail, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
| 95. x8a Assailing the rocks at their base, and climbing 
them to the cabin. 

7 . Of things : To come roughly against, so as to 
batter, injure, or hurt ; to dash against, encounter. 

1887 Milton P. L. x. ax 7 And [Chaos] with rebounding 
surge the barrs assai ki, That scorn’d his indignation. os8oo 
Cowpeb Watching with God ii, No rude noise mine cats 
assailing. x86o Tyndall Glac. t. $ 3. 31 We were assailed 
by a violent hailstorm. 

8 . Jig. Of states physical, emotional, or mental : 
To come upon with tendency to master or over- 
come ; to invade, attack. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Conte. 9330 When pe ded aisaylles a 
man. S377 Langl. P. PL B. 11. 06 Til slept hem assaille. 
r 1430 Syr Generides 1894 Ther nad he rest but small, So 
loue assaled him outran. 8999 Shaks. John v. viL 9 That 
fell poison which assayleth him. 1897 Dnydxn ASueid Hi. 
(R.) New pangs of mortal fear our minds assail, stay Csabbk 
Par. Rog. 11. 136 Compassion first assailed her gentle heart. 
1837 Newman Par. Serm . 1. xix. 991 When doubt and un- 
belief assail us. 

1 0 . To attack with temptations ; to tempt, try. 

e 8 aso Hali Meid. 47 Iht ne scnalt beep icrunet buie w° 
asailjet. 8*40 Ayenb. 949 He [the deyill asaylede bane 
uerste man bebemoube. % 4 %/>^mG,dela Tour F iij b, 
Grete and euyfle temptacions shall befight and aasaylle yow. 
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•««*» Bmom Mu CW«f Win. <i«44)m But doth God 
asmi) sinners only with this temptation ofadveraityT 
1 10. 'i'o address with offers of love, to woo. Obs. 
cite Shakr. Sohsl xli, Beauteous thou art, therefore to 
beMMil d. *6ei — 7W4 Ali.Ui.0o Accost, in, front her, 
board h«r, woe her, assayle her. s6n — Cymb. u. iii. 44, 
1 haue uuvl d her with Mueichea. 

11 * absol. qu%&i-intr. in prec. senses. (With quot. 
Z440cf. OF* 4 pour assaillir aux trois portes.' Littrd.) 

iRf? R. Glouc 395 A s noble men, hit Maylede euere vaste. 
BITS Barbour Bruce ix. 31 Gif the! assahe, we mon defend. 
1440 Partonope 6579 Thra to hym sayled of the rowte And 
held on hi* helme. UM Shaks. Lucr. 63 When theme as- 
■ail'd, the red should fence the white. S779J. N kwton Olney 
Hymn* vli, Though troubles assail, and dangers affright 
jl 2 To make trial of, venture on. Assay. Obs. 
>393 Gower Com/, 1. 047 The eouldan hath the feld an tailed. 
m 1400 Sir Degrev. >075 Ther was non to hardy That durst 
aaayl the cry. iS9fl Markham Sir R. Grinuile xcviii, N one 
darrjjig to assayle a second fight, 
fjw. intr, a. with inf. To attempt, endeavour, 
Assay. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 45 With nigromaunce he wotde 
assaue To make his incantadon. 139s tr. Juuiut Comm . 
Rev. xx. 1 Satan assayled to invade the Christian Church, 
ido 6 G. WIoodcockb] Hist. Justine xaa b, Hee assailed to 
stealf home into his kingdoms, 
f b. with subord. cl. To try, put to the test. Obs. 
1336 Bsllknuene Cron. Scott. <x8a«) I. 00 Delite ye ony 
further to assailye, gif ony band may be kepit with unfaith* 
ful pepill I 

t Aliai'ly v . 2 Obs. [f. as- for A- pref. 11+ Satl 
v.1 To Bail. (But possibly an absol. use of Assail 
u.l 13 # to venture.’) 

11384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 434 (Bodley & Fairfax MSS.) 
Thoo aawgh I grave [= pictured] how that to Itayle Daun 
Eneas is goo lor to assayle [Ca.tr/. snylle, Thynue saylc). 
148s Warkw. Chron. 26 And rode into Scottlande, and frume 
thens into Fraunce assailed. 

Assail (fttfW), sb. arch. Forms : 4 assale, 5 
assail, 6 assailye, 7 assail e, 6- assail, [orig. 
prob. a. OF. assaillc. i. assaillir to Assail ; in 
later use referred to the Eng. vb.] Assault, attack. 

1379 Barbour Bruce ix. 350 The toun wes hard to la Vith 
oppyn assale. 139a Lyndesay Monarch* 3980 Duryng the 
tymc of this asuuljc. >603 P. Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
1069 Cities forced by assaile. 1768 B. Tiiornton Bait. 
Whigs iii. 4 Rous'd from his torpor joins in fierce assail. 
1813 J. Hocc Queen 's Wake a6x As oft recoiled from flank 


•a 1 *.-!- Hogg Queen** Wake a6x As oft recoiled from flank 
assail. 

Assailable (i^-lib’l), a. [f. Assail w.i + 

-ABLE ] 

1 . Capable of being assailed ; open to assault. 
1604 Siiaks. Macb. in. li. 39 There's comfort yet ; they are 
assaileablc. 1673 Ladies Call. 1. ii. 5 4 I'o fortifie that so 
assailable part [the ear], i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § ao We . . 
wound round the ledges, seeking the assailable points. 


1603 Siiaks. Macb. in. ii. 39 There's comfort yet ; they are 
assaileablc. 1673 Ladies Call. 1. ii. 8 4 I'o fortifie that so 
assailable part [the ear], i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § ao We . . 
wound round the ledges, seeking the assailable points. 

2 . Open to hostile criticism. 

1833 1. Taylor Fanal. viii. 32© note , Had his orthodoxy 
been assailable. 1883 Law Times 15 Dec. 116/a Driven to 
admit that the adverse decision of the court is assailable. 

t AsaaiTablanesa. [f. prec. 4 -ness] The 
quality of being assailable ; openness to attack. 

1870 f). Simon Darner's Pers. Christ 11. H. 341 They de- 
monstrated, .the assailableness of the Lutheran view. 

Aflflailant (as*»lant), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
assaylant, -aunt. [a. F. assaillant . pr. pple. (also 
used subst.) of assaulir : see Assail v. and -ant.] 
A .ad/. Assailing, attacking, actively hostile, arch. 

139a Wysley Armorie 138 Assailant conqueror, this brave 
English king. 1671 Milton Samson 1693 And as an ev’ning 
Dragon came, Assailant on the perched roosts. 1884 H. 
Reed Led. Fug. Lit. viii. <1878) 358 Such offensive, assailant 
unbelief as Gibbon’s And Hume's. 

B. sb. 

1 . He who, or that which, assails or attacks. 

c 133a I.d. Berners Hhoh (1883) 339 Y * assay launies were 
fayne parforce to recule backe. 1600 Shake. A. V. L. l iii. 
116 So shall we passe along, And neuer stir assailants. 1665 
Manley Grotius Low-C. Wars 487 They threw down Stones 
upon the Assaylants heads. 1777 Johnson Pope Wks. IV, 
oo His most frequent assailant was the headach. 1839 
Keigiitley Hist. Eng. I. 341 His guards rescued him ana 
slew all the assailants. 

+b. tfi<c. One who challenged another to wager 
of battle ; one who accepted the defiance of a cham- 
pion to combat in the lists. Obs. 

1386 Ferns Bias. Gentrie 315 Because he is the assailaunt 
. . it lyeth in his choyce, to take eyther a ciuill or martiall 
tryall. tfits Cotgr. av. Preux , The first time he presents him- 
selfe, as an assailant, in the Lists. 1607 LisanderQ CaL ix. 
1 80 Spurring against the assailants, and the assailants against 
them. 

2 . A hostile critic, controversial opponent. 

1663 Glanvill Seeks. Sci. Introd. 1 My Assailant takes 
the Liberty to recede from my Style, a 1764 R. Lloyd 
Poet. Whs. 1774 II. 150 Rome's fierce assailant. 1843 Mill 
Logic iil ix. 6 The assailants of the syllogism had also antici- 
pated Dr. WhewelL 

Aillilir ( 4 &F‘-b.i). Forms : 4-6 asaailyeour, 
-)eour, •srour, 5 asaailour, 6 aaaajler, 7- as- 
sailer. [a. OF. assailleor , -cur, n. of agent f. 
assaUlir : see Assail v. and -*r.] One woo as- 
sails, an assailant. 

>373 Barbour Bruce 11. 541 Quhar the assailyeaura [v. r. 
asmtlyours, -jeis] all Kntryt and dystroyit the tour. 1478 
Bk. Noblesse (^60)5 They bring assaikrarsuppon this lands, 
igb Sidney Arcadia (i6as) ill Palladius jo puraued our 
assayless. 187a Jacomr Comm. Rom. viii. <x#68» is? If the 
Iowa ..yields upon the fint summons, It is a sign that the 


assailevs am very strong. 1877 Mas. Olifhant Mak. Flor . 
vl 155 A besieging king or other potent assailer. 

A— ailing (isrilin), vbl. sb. [f. Assail v. 4 
•inoLJ The action of attacking, assault. 

1140 Ayenb. 117 We ne mo)e na)t.*bolye |e asayllnges 
of J* dyeule. 0405 Wyntoum Cron, vm. xxvL 333 Wyth 
•tout and manlyk assaylyng. 1398 Basest Tkeor, Warms 
v. iL sjr By a long and gallant assailling, it fall at last into 
the enemies hands. s6is Naunton Fragm. Rsg, (Arb.) 36 
Why she should then admit him to private discourse . . con- 
sidering the condition of all assailing*. .was a piece of reach 
and haiard beyond my apprehension. 18x5 Uni Life 4 
Lett. x. (1840) 96 Jove . . tottering with the giant assaihngs. 

Aftflai'ling, ppl a. [f as prec. 4 -inu *.] That 
assails ; » Hacking, assaulting. 

139a Wysley Armorie 41 We warely batteled . .Th* assay U 
ing tempter. 139a Shaks. Row. 4 Jut. 1. [. a 19 Nor bid [*. r, 
bide] th incouuter of assailing eyes. 1795 Southey Joan of 
Arc vm. 105 Glacidas his eye Cast on the assailing host. 

Ail Bailment (Wlmdnt). [a OF. assaille- 
ment : see Assail v. and -iiknt.] 

1 . The action of assniling ; an assault, attack. 

1390 Wysley Armorie 141 These three . . cheefest praise 

at this asssilment had. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Poarl 
in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) VI. 41a Tortur'd by the weak assail- 
mentis Of earth-sprung griefs. 1836 For, Q. Rev. XVII. 406 
The progress of his constant couple through their various 
assailments. 

2 . Power or faculty of assailing. 

liiaT.jBRFERSON B'Vi/. (18591 IV. 1 8aThey may strengthen 

Canaria . . beyond the aMtailmeut of our lax and divided 
powers. 

t Ain-li. Obs rare-'. In 6 assayle. [f. A- 
prtf. 1 1 4 Sale ; or perh. for a salc.\ Sale. 

spS6 Drant Horace Sat. i. ii. A viy b, He . . doth make assayle 
Orlandes, and lordshippc wyde. 

Assalt, obs. form of Assault. 

t AbboIvB, v. Obs. rare-', [f. A- pref. ii 4 
Sai.vk v .1 To salve. 

*37® Caff. 4 Beni. (Halliw.), 1 seeke for to aMalvemy sore. 

Assamar (wsamaa). Chcm. [mod. f. L. ass - 
us roast + auidr-us bitter.] 'Name given by 
Reichenbnch to the peculiar bitter substance pro- 
duced when gum, sugar, starch, gluten, meat, bread, 
etc. are roasted in the air till they turn brown.’ 
Watts Diet. Cheat. 1863. 

Ass&paniok. Z00L (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, A ssnftnick. a flying Squirrel, a little 
creature, peculiar to Virginia and Maryland. 1791 Smellib 
Buff on's Nat . Hist. V. 308 Called Assapnnick by the Vir- 
ginian Indians, and flying squirrel by the English. 

Assart ( 4 sa-.it), v. Law. Also 6-7 assert. 

[ a. AF. assarter, - ier t dr (Britton), OF. essarter 
ate L. exsartdre , exart Are (in Burgundian Ijiws), 
f. ex out 4 * sort A re, freq. of sat\r)ire, ppl. btem 
sarrtt sarlt-, sart * (in derivatives, sartio, sartura, 
etc.) to hoe, weed. There was an Eng. Law L. 
as sart are, f. AFr.] To grub up trees and bushes from 
forest-land, so as to make it arable. Also absol. 

[xujbAd^Fdw. /, i. 1 4 De parcis et dominicis boscis quae 
dominus ad voluntatem suam potent assartare et excolere. 
(For transl. see 1876.)] 13*3 Fitsiiprr. Surv. 4 b, Demeyne 
woode . . whiche at the lordes wyll may be asserted and 
plucked vp. 1398 Manwood Lowes Forest lx. | 1. (*615) 
67/1 Whereas woods or thickets or any other land is assarted, 
that land cannot grow againe to become couerts. 17S3 
Abhmole Antiq . Berks. II. 425 The King granted to him. . 
Power to assart his lands. 1837 Howrrr Rur. Life v. i. 
(1862) 36a That none shall assart in the forest without being 
taken before the verderer. 1876 Pigby Real Prop. Iv. | x. 
x8o Parks and demesne woods which the lord may assart 
and improve at his pleasure. 

Assart (fc>a-it) f sb. Law . fa. AF. assart, OF. 
essart late L. exartum *ex sartum, pa. pple. (sc. 
arvum land) of *exsar(r)ire, f. ex out 4 sar{r)ire to 
hoc. weed: see prec. The sb. might also have been 
formed in Fr. directly on the vb. (cf. regarder , re- 
gard), whence probably sense a arose. See alio 
£hsart, after Fr. f used by modem historians.! 

1 . A piece of forest land converted into arable by 
grubbing up the trees and brushwood ; a clearing 
in a forest. 

1608 Coke Oh Litt. so a. If an assart bee granted by the 
King. 1738 Hist. Crt. Exckeo. v. 87 The Profit of the 
County was likewise increased by Arentations of Assarts. 
1766 Barrington Ahc. Stat. (1796) 36 note, Assarts are 
place* where the wood has been grubbed up. 

2 . The action of grubbing up the trees and bushes 
in a forest, so as to turn it into arable land. 

1398 Manwood Lowes Forest ix. | x. (1615)67/1 An Assart, 
is the plucking up of those woods by the rootes that are 
thickets or couerts of the Forest, to make the same a plaine 
or amble land. 01605 Cope in Gutch Coil. Cur. I. 123 


Lately revived by your Majesty’s Commission of Assarts. 
1880 J. Williams Rights of Common 231 No person having 
lands within a forest couldplough up any part of his lands 
which had not been ploughed up before, and to do so was 
considered a grievous offence and was called an assart 
8 . attrib. 


1670 [see next]. 1863 Wise Afa* Forest iv. 43 James I. 
granted no less than twenty assart lands. 

t AsSftTtmsat. Law. Obs. [f. Assart v. 4 
rent.] * Assart sb. 


[f. Assart v. 4 


•msntJ * Assart sb. 

1670 Blount Law Did., Assart-Rents, Were Rents paid 
to the Crown, for Forest l*ands absarted. Assortment* seems 
to be used In tbc same sence. 

A'llUy. [ad. Gr. daaapiw, or L. assdrius •* as : 


AB 8 AA 0 I 2 FATH* 

8M As j&l A Roman oopper coin, translated by 
'farthing r in Matt. x. a 9. (Commonly used in L* 
or Gr. form.) 

Vftn Mather YngJdan'e Comp. 141 An A ssary.orFartking. 
Half-penny FarUung. 1870 6 . W. Holmes Poet Breattf. 
T. iii. 93, I have no change, says he, but this auarion of 
Diocletian. 

Assassin (Issrsin). Also7MOM8ino,-R8ln(^ 

-aoine. [a. F. assassin, or ad. It. assassiMO : cf. 
also Pr. assassin, Pg. assassin e, Sp. asesino, med.L. 
assasstnus (OF. forms were assaein , asesein , asit- 
itn , has is in, hassissin , haussasin, etc. ; medX. (pi,) 
assessing ascisini, etc.), ad. Arab, hashshashin and 
jiashishiyyin, pi. of jjiULa./ V* ; r » *- hashshdth 
and b&shUhiyy, lit 'a hashish-eater, one addicted 
to hashish,' both forms being applied in Arabic to 
the Isml^Ili sectarians, who used to intoxicate 
themselves with hashish or hemp, when preparing 
to dispatch some king or public man. The Oh. 
variants, (pi.) assacis, hassisis , haississis, med.L. 
assasi, haussasi, mcd.Gr. xauifftoi, ]X)int to the 
Ambic singular, but the form finally established in 
the European languages arises from the Arab.plurnl, 
as in Bedouin \ cf. iuso It. chtrubino, sc rap no , F. 
and earlier Eng. eherubin , seraphin (sing.). Natu- 
rally the plunu was first in use, in the historical 
sense, and occurred in Eng. in the I^it. or It. form 
before assassin was naturalized : the latter was still 
accented assassin by Oldham in 1679.] 

1 . AV. A hashish-eater. Hist, (in //.) Certain Mos- 
lem fanatics in the time of the Crusades, who were 
sent forth by their sheikh, the 'Old Man of the 
Mountains,' to murder the Christian leaders. 

kii37 K. Wkndovkr Flores Hist. (1841) II. 11. 046 llos 
tom Saraceui quam Chrintiani Assislnos appellant.] 1603 
Knoli.es Hist. Turks 11638)120 This messenger, .was. .one 
of the Assasines, a company of most desperat and dangerous 
men among the Mahometan* 1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. x. 5 That bloudy Sect of Sanuqps, called Assmwmi, who, 
without feare of tormentR, vndertake . . the murther of any 
eminent Prince, impugning their crrelieion. c i860 J. Wolff, 
The swusins. who are otherwise culled the People of the 
Man of the Mountain, before they attacked an enemy, 
would intoxicate themselves with a powder made of hemp- 
leaves, out of which they prepared an inebriating electuary, 
called hashish. 

2 . Hence : One who undertakes to put another 
to death by treacherous violence. The term retains 
so much of its original application as to be used 
chiefly of the murderer of a public persouage, who 
is generally hired or devoted to the deed, and aims 
purely at the death of his victim. 

[a x«39 M. Paris Angl. Hist . Maj. (1589) 459 Qui tandem 
confeiuuA est. m mirnum illuc, vt Regem more aMessinorum 
occideret, k V Villielmo de Marisca) 1331 Dial. Laws Eng. 
11. xli. (1638) 132 Hee is an Ascisinus [printed that 

w{ll slay men for money at the instance of every man that 
will move him to it, and such a man may lawfully he alalne 
. . by every private person. s6ex Burton A not. Mel. 1. iii. 
1. iii. Men of all others fit to be assassins. 1679 Oldham 
Sat. Jesuits (1686) 7 Think on that matchless Assassin, 
whose name We with just pride can make our happy claim. 
1700 Rowx Tamerlane ul t. x vm When bold Assassinea take 
thy Name upon 'em. 1778 Wolcott (P. Pindart* 7 <* Re- 
viewers Wks. x8xa I. 5 That stabbed like brave ast&mins in 
the dark. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xxi. 668 Barclay's 
assaasius were hunted like wolves by the whole population. 

3 . fig. or transf. 

>736 Thomson Liberty v. 385 The hir'd assassins of the 
Commonweal.' sBaa Dirdin Libr. Comp. 744 Lord Byron 
was the assassin of nis own fame. 

4 . attrib, and in comb., as assassin-like. 

*667 Milton P. L. xt. 2x9 Who, to surprise One man, 
Assassin-like, hod levied Warr, Warr unproc lam’d. 184? 
Disraeli Tattered iv. ix. (1871) 305 He caught in his hand 
the assassin spear* 

f ABB*‘Blin(6, v. Obs. [a. F. assassine-r ( 1 6th c.), 
f. assassin : see prec.] To assassinate. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 11. 60 Cuichelm. .sent 
privily Eumeras a hir'd Sword-man to assassin him. 1680 
•> fir. Pokery 67 Mr. Mitchel. .when he attempted to Assassin 
the Lord Primate. 178B Cow per Mrs. Throchm. Bullfinch 
i, Assassin’d by a thieC 

1647 Wharton l ret. War Wks. 1683, 263 Attempt to 
Aasassine the Honour of a whole Nation with nis Invectives. 
1675 Howx Living Temp. Wks. 1834, 42/1 To assassins his 
own intellectual faculty. 

f Alia ilinMy. Obs. [f. Assassinate : cf. 
conspiracy ; confederacy ; see -acy .1 Assassination. 

i6ts G. H. Anti-Coton 48 To see the lesuites . . the (very) 
morning after this abhomtnable osaaasinade, looking with a 
smiling and pretumptuous countenance, a xflflo Hammond 
Wks. T. 470 (R.) This spiritual asaasainacy. .most satanically 
designed on souls. 

t Aftftft'Blinant. Obs. [a. F. assassinant, pr. 
pple. of assassiner : see above J An ‘assassin. 

1688 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xxvii. | x. (1669) 326/1 Some 
Asassinant* (intending to sub a Prince). 

f AilffllillRtVi **• Obs. Also 7 aasMaiiKRt, 
-aeinate, -aoinate. [In sense 1, app. a F. assas- 
sinat (i 6th c.), ad. med.L. assasslnatus (13th c. in 
Du Cange), f. med.L. (and It) assassin Arc to assas- 
sinate. Of its use in sense 2, — Abrassin, no ex- 
planation appears ; we may suspect some original 
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AMttJXriUB. 


misapprehension of the won), or peril, application 
of the analogy of homicide, parricide , , etc.J 

X. Murder, or an assault with intent to murder, 
by treacherous violence ; assassination. 

Mae 8. Patsbickk rr. o 'antillefs A get MoekUevell nl All 
murders, m an — c rew, and mm—hisih, are alwaies found dona 
to a good end. dg6 KbtiLY Claris My*t. v. 34 The Moody 
aMMUnate of the Kwri of Gowda, tip TrusNoadlee^f. 406 
There out ha 00 proper awaninat, without an intervening 
price, im Casts //«/. Eng. 1 V. 19$ Following him to Puru- 
niouth . .he committed the a ss a ss i n a te on hie person. 

b/* 

147a Mabvki.i. Reh. Tmntp «. 187 Who commit these 
A*sasslnats upon the reputation of deserving persons. 

2 .-A*SAH 31 N 2. 

1600 Holland I. ivy 11. xiil. 40 Nothing had saved him but 
the mistake of the Assassinate, tier Boston Anat. Mel. l 
it. iv. vi. 159 Poverty alone makes men thee rat, rebels, 
murderers, traitors, eseectnetes. *67# W. Row SuppL Blair'* 
A utohiog. *»L (18481 519 Search out the villein, the assas- 
sinate. im C. Smith Cur. Relat, I. Hi. 483 To raise the 
Number ufAssessinetes to three Hundred; tiien 10 Call upon 


the _ 

b .fig. m AttRARRIPT 3. 

a mm CLBVBLANa Gift. Poems (1677) 60 ScrifaUng Assas. 
sinateT. . Cub of the Blatant Beast. <6ag Whether Part 
dhsehmd by Death Pr. Orange 6 Those Miscreants, and 
AMsassinatcs of their Country. 

Aliasiinata t 4 we sinrit), v. ft assassindl- 
ppl. stem of med.L. assassindre «■ It. assassinate, 
l*. assassiner, f. the sb. : ace Aasahmin and -at*.] 

1 . trans. To kill by treacherous violence. 

*6x8 Bolton Plant* iv. ii. sqo Brutus and Cassius . . con- 
spired to assassinate him. 1773 Has bis Philos. A rrangem. 
(184V 1 330 Denar, when he was assassinated, felt at the net of 
Pompey s statue. 1813 Southky Nelson iiL 6$ Ha was as- 
asam noted by some wretches aet on . . by Genoa. 

b. ahsol. 

*678 Butlkr If tut. in. 11. loss To defend was to invade. 
And to assassinate to aid. i8n Mackintosh Dcf. Peltier 
Wks. 1846 111 . 974 The most learned incitement to assas- 
sinate that ever was addressed to such ignorant ruffians. 

1 2 . trans. To e deavour to kill by treacherous 
violence ; to attack by an asoas-in. Ohs. 

1683 ApoL Prot. France vL 77 William of Orange was 
twice Assassinated, and lost his Ufa the Second time. 1708 
Dx Fob Jure Dev. 1. 19 Charles the Niath canress’d the 
Admiral Coligni . .Visited him when he had been Wounded, 


to 


8. fit. To destroy or wound by treachery; 

* stab reputation, etc. 

«6e6 Massinokk Rom. Actor 11. 1 , Sufficient For thee that 
dost assamrinate my souL 1883 Dsvokn Dk. Guise v. <R.) 
Your rhimes assassinate our fame. s%» Wiiisple £«. 4 Rev. 
L 978 After his death they tried to assassinate his name. 

ASM'BBinatiiig, ppl. a. [f. Ahrarrinatk v. 

+ -inu*.J That assassinates, murdering. 

< 68 a Loud Gas. No. 1736/3 That Assassinating association. 
^797 Houraorr tr, Stolberfs Trmt. xci. led. 9) IV. 901 Thu 
assassinating sword of the Romans. 

l88l8«Bitioa (fts®'sin?i Jan). [n. of action 
f. Amaubinatb (or iu L. or V. original) : see -tion. 
Fr. has assasslnal .] The action of assassinating ; 
the taking the life of any one by treacherous 
violence esp. by a hired emissary, or one who has 
taken upon him to execute the deed. 

idog Shawl Math. 1. vii. 9 If th* Assassination Could 
trammell vp the Consequence, and catch With his surcease, 
Successe. <1 1674 Class noon I fiat. Reh. 1 . 1. 99 The Duke 
finished his course, by a wicked Assassination. 1833 M ac ao. 
lav filet. Eng. IV. asl. 660 The Knglish regard assassina- 
tion . . with a loathing peculiar to themselves. 

b. Jig. Cf. 4 killing.' 

1800 Fames in Life 4 Corr. (1846) I. 136 Company b 
assembled for the assassination of time. 
AsaaasilMktiTft (llsse-ginritiv), a. rare. [f. As- 
BARftiNATB v. + -IVK.J Disposed to assassinate, 
murderously inclined. 

>843 Caslvlb Cromwell (1871) IV. 939 Assos^ native 
truculent-flunky head in steeple-hat worn brown. 
AlMbMlutor (asarsinritw). [n. of agent f. 
Arharminatb, on I* analogies; cf. 16th c. F. ass - 
assinaleur."] One who assassinate* ; an aisasain. 

1678 Batus Immort. Soul xii. tR.) The assassinaton of 
kings. 0704 Load. Gam. No. 4009/3 Looked upon . . as 
Assavtinators. 

Aiiassiiuktresi (fiswsiu* <iri«). [f. prec. + 

-Bu8.] A female assassin. 

1889 Out da Petek xxU. 360 She, the Fauetine, the Amu- 
slnatross, the Hall-born. 

t Assaiilnay. Ohs. [? ad. F. +assassin/e ppl. 
sb., or mispr. for assasstnaey.] Assassination. 

a 1641 Br. Moumtaou Act* f Mon. r. 1 7. 390 Thh villanoue 
assasinay by Rassus committed upon hi* kinsman. 

tilSfi’ISiBllt, Qhs. ran- 1 , [f. Arsarsib + 
•iur.j An advocate of assassination. 
tSta T. Jamks Jesuits Dwmf. tf Rloudy nrbovles and 
is threatned to all nations by those Aroaasinbti 


cruelties 1 ,, 

f iaaawaiamank Ob*, ran. [a. KtllC. F 
assaesmemeett (*»U. assassiuamcnlo), f. assassiner ; 
see Ahramin v ] Aasamination. 

■Sff 8. Paterickk Gent il to ft A get. Mackttml <i6om\ »| 
A palUatiiMVor coverture, for aU assaesHnpueuts, murders, 
and ve 


t AjUffi'llinou, a. Ohs. ft Arrarrih +-our. 
(No equivalent fprm Is recorded In F. Or It)] Of 
the nature of assassins ; murderous. 

18*3 in 'CodKkiAu. 1848 Milton Obsert. Art. Peace Wka 


SlSt, 386 To murder them in the b a ses t and a 


a. Ob*, ran- 1 . [f. 1 * ***** PP** 
Stem of assdn to roast] To roast 

Tomlinson Renoots Disp. Sot Tragscantbum and 


(*aPjimt. 10 b*. [a. F. 

(16th c,), n. of action f. JL assdn to roast, f. assets 
roast.] Roasting or baking. 

1893 Tiumb Querstt, l x. 40 MercuriaU api rites.. do vanish 
away by their aasatkm. aSfa Su T. Bsownu Pseud. Ep. 
(ad. a) 191 In the a a snt io n or roasting, it [an ml % J,i 


sdhibition of fire and all its diabolical processes of efiadou 
dad assatkm. 

t Allfitnri. Obs.~* [ad. L. assdtiira roast 
meat, f. assdn : see prec. and -uhr] * A roast or 
roasted meat.' Bailey 1731. 

(&s$*lt), si. Forms: 3 asn)t, 3-7 
it, 4 asauit, 4-d aaaute, aanwt(o, 
ntsalt, 5 a s»wt(e, a-anato, 5 -d aaaaate, -awt3, 
6 a saute, a eaulte, 5- assault, [a. OK. asaul 
(later assaui), cf. Pr. assail, It. assalto, Sp. asalto 
late pop. L. +adsallus, f. the simple saltus leap, 
which took the place of its L. equivalent mf-, as- 
saltus ; deriv. of adsilln , when the latter gave place 
to the analytical ad-satln : see Assail. The 
original asaul was altered (with an eye to the 
J.atin), £ 1 530, to assault. Already in 13th c. 
sphetized to taut, whence in 16th c. Sault q.v.] 

i. $en. An onset or rush upon any one with hos- 
tile i.itent ; an attack with blows or weapons. 

*197 R. Glooc 380 Vor trauayl of be foul asay. c 1314 
Guy Warw. 74 Thou ncholt gif the first asaut Opon the Al- 
maunden. 138a Wvcur Acts xix. 99 Thei maden a sawt . . 
in to the teuire. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxvi. 10971 A folkc bat 
whs fell, fuene of assaute. ispx Siiaks. 1 hen. IV, iv. 1 . 04 
In which assault, we lost twelue hundred men. ifist Biblk 
1 Macc. iv. 8 Neither be ye afraid of their assault. 1877 
Lyttkil Louden, iil L ioz To guard the shores of Gaul 
against the assaults of these northern buccaneers. 

D. spec. Assault (of prat arms): on attack made 
upon each other by two fencere, etc., as on exercise 
or trial of skill ; and, in a wider sense (after F. as- 
saut iTarmes ), a display of hand-to-hand military 
exercises. 

1804 Sib W. Hops SutorrimaH** Verio M. 68 He should take 
his Lemons and Arnault in his Cloaths and walking tsn oe*. 
1771 J. Ouvm Fencing 141 An assault is the resemblance 
ol a single fight with swords, where you perform . . all the 
1 all f * 


the parades that you learned by lessons. 
1831 Handbill 07 Jan., Assault of Arms . . at the Swan 
Hotel. Hastings. 1884 Daily News 36 May 3/6 Military 
Aiwault-at-Arnu in aid of Charity, Kensington^ Town Hall. 

2 . The sudden rush or charge of an attacking 
force against the walls of a city or fortress ; a 
storm ; esp. in the phrases To make or give assault , 
to win, gain, take, or carry by assault. 

1097 R. Glouc. 409 HU setts Roberd Courtehose .. in he 
Rot syde, |m asaul vor to do, 137$ Baimvi Bruce xvn. 
Tne assail haf thai lavit all 1480 < 
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U:,9o) 45 b/s The kynges men gave a greate 
the castell. 1330 Paloob. 619/1, 1 moke a saulte to a towne. 
c 133a La Bkbnkbs tfuon 910 They went to the castell of 
laffet and toke it with assaults, sfifis Lend. Gees. 94 Aug. 
1/9 The Euemy gave several Assaults to Urn Outworks, 
ska Yeats Growth Comm. 180 He took Goa by assault. 

3 . An unlawful attack npon the pereon of an- 
other. (In Law a menacing word or action is 
sufficient to constitute an assault , the term bat- 
tery being tcchu. added when an actual blow is 
indicted.) 

1447 * Shillingvord Lett. (1871) 90 A Anyas assantes and 
other riotous myigovemaunce. igli Imsmkdi F.iren. it. 
iU. (1988) t35 An Assault .. cun not be performed, without 
the offer of some hurtfull blow, or at the least of Home feare- 
full speach. 1390 Ghkbnc A readia < 1616) 47 Without either 
assault or an v such batterie. m88 Black stonb Comm. III. 
iso If one lifts up hb cane, or nb fist, in a threatniqg man- 
ner at another; or strikes at him, but misses him; thub 
an assault. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, iii. 096 A soldier 
therefore by knocking down hn Colonel, incurred only the 
ordinary penalties of assault and baeckry. 

4 . An attack upon institutions, Opinions, or cus- 
toms ; an endeavour to overthrow them by argu- 
ment or by hostile measures. 

c 1449 Pkcock Repr. u dij. 71 For that he kaowith me ad- 
mytte and allowe the writlnjis . .he makllh ajeps me thb 
asaauL a 1674 Clabkndoki f.y After tome unhappy assaults 
upon the prerogative by tbe pa rli a m ent, a 1704X0CKK < I.) 
lWie« nuilt upon narrow foundations are very hard to oe 
supported against the assaults of opposition. 1841 Mybhs 
Ca/h. Th. iv. I ex sot The aseablts which #re made upon 
them by natural and scholastic scepticism. 

6. tram/, and fig Hostile approach, attack, onset. 

sto8 Fisuaa Wits. (*876)077 Abidynge the sharpe ass au tes 
of deth. 1814 Woansw. Exvurt. v. 8 m Unshaken bears the 
assault Of their most dreaded foe, the strc 
1838 Kan* A ret. Exf. 1 . u. the 

assault (of tho climate] U inunedlayf mod sib 

6. esp. An attack by spiritual enemies; a tempt- 
ation to evil. (The earliest use in Eng.) 

rings Auer. R. 198 per |me deofiee asanas .WJ.oft. 
strongest. 1488 Caxton Curiat 8 Th assaui tee of ^hyche I 
am enuyronned. 1871 Milton Samson 849 Hear what 
assaults 1 had, what snares besides, What macro girt me 


J.rf|F firaesow Seme. BL jeHro anerovi 
hb subtlest and strongest assault, .and thus the 

f 7 . A love-proposal, u wooing. Ob*. . 
im boa. Much Ado it IIL tso Inuincibke egalnsf atl 
asromts of affection. >8ib — Cymb. l vi. 1 so The King mr 
Fathet shall be made noquaiutod Of thy Amonk. ^ : 

iMM It ( 4 * 5 It), v. Forma: 3 6 a aa w urti , 4 
a Unto, aaaautt aaaukt, 7 oaanlt, 6- aaaault. 
Aphit '. 5*7 Sault, ete. q. v. fa. OF. osaute-r, cogh. 
w. It. assaltan, Sp. aseutar, Romanic type ad-, at - 
sa/tdre, L L. ad to, at 4 saltan to leapt spring, 
which took the place of the 1., equivalent ad-, ##- 
sultdre, freq. of ad-silirt. Cf. piec. and Assail.] 
L To make a violent hostile attack by physical 


uhan 


Pic o n s upon (0 person, army, etc.) ; to commit an 
unlawful or criminal assault upon the person 


upon the person of. 
(see Assault sb. 3). To assault a city or fortress : 
(in mod, usage) to attack it by a sudden rush of 
armed men, to storm. 

c <4g9 Merlin iv. 60 Yef he me assawte with worm. <313 
BoAoeacAw St. Werhurge 163 As the kynges wars smitynge 
thb fonayd eke. xfisa Sham. Oth. v. ii. a$8 Speaks with 
me. Or, naked as I am 1 will assault thee. duBwiAa 
xvS. 5 And assaulted the house of tason. x 60 g R. Boston 
Eng. Emp. Amor. i. st His Horsemen . .mssulted AtahaliWs 
people. >7ss Du Foe JUoU Ft. (1840) 069 He should com- 
mit him to Newgate for assaulting the constable. x88o 
Fbouds Hist. EugV. xxvi. so6 The next morning Norwich 
was assaulted. h8a Daily News 93 June 5/3 Two lads of 
nine were accused of assaulting a little boy ot three. 

b. Jig. or trans/. 

s6aa K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 63 The gownes being 
well sokod, every man . . tooke one, and asoauited the fire. 
1709 Porn Let. fl. Cromweti May 7 Wks. 1837 V. 66 *Tb 
a mercy 1 do not assault you with a number of original 
Sonnets and Epigrams. 

2 . To attack with hostile words; to speak or 
write directly against ; ~ Ahsail v. 4. arch, or Obs. 

sg8i T. NtoaiONj C a Mm’s fust. 1. 18 To shew y» quick- 
ness of their witt in awaiting the truthe of God. 1670 
Cotton hspemon 1. 11. 83 1 he Lenguera . . wish d they had 
never assaulted the Duke by the way of writing. 

8. To attack with reasoning or argument; to 
address with the object of persuading, convincing, 
or controverting ; — Assail v. 5. arch, or Obs. 

133s 8 RoniNKOH tr. More's Utopia 15 To assault me until 
he . . persuaded me. a <674 Clasknuon Hist. Reh. 1x709) I. 
v. 464 Hoping . . that they would not . . have thought fit to 
oimhuIc him with a Newer Declaration. 

4 . Of things : To come roughly against, so as to 
batter, injure, or hurt ; lodash against ; * Assail v. 7. 
.**7 Milton P. L. 11. 953 A universal hubbub . . Assaults 
hb core. 178s Gisbon Decl. it F. III. xlviiu 95 His vessel 
was assaulted by a violent tempest. 1890 Lynch Theo. Trin. 
xiL 930 The roaring of the waves, .assaults our ear. 

6. Of physical or mental states, as ot disease: 
To come upon, attack, invade, arch, or Obs. 

<304 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, il 365 Gowtie persons 
. . be not a ssau lted with such great and vehement floods of 
waters. 177* Mss. Chacons Imfrev. Mind. II. ao When 
we find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity. 

6. To assail with temptations ; to tempt, try. 
arch, or Ohs. 

sgsp Mott Couff. agst. Trih. ft. Wks. X197/X Nor all the 
deuiflas in hell ao strong to inuade and aoaawie him, as god 
is to defends him. iMAar.$ANriYs Am.(x84i' 363 Satan 
oeaseth not to assault our faith. <714 Addison Spect. No. 
308 77 Levity of Temper . . opens a Pass to hb Soul for any 
Temptation that assaults it. 

7 . ahsol. chiefly in sense 1. (In ouot. 1575 A sauts 
mav be the sb. nsed inteijcctionally.) 

1480 Ca jcton Faytes of A rmes 1. ix. ijTotei 
in all thynges to fights and to sawte. 1373 Churchyasd 


’ be the sb. nsed inteijcctionally.) 
uCaxtoh Faytes of A rmes i.ix.») To techehem bettre 
Il thynges to fights and to sawte. <373 Churchyaed 
Chippes (18x7) 106 A saute, a saute, wee lye ora longs in 
trenena. <393 Shake. John 11. L 408 Say, where will you 
assault T sHy Milton P. L. xi. 697 By Batterie, Beale, and 
Mine, Asroulting. 

b. Tft attack in fencing: see Assault sb. 1 b. 

<894 Sit W. Hone Snordman'x Vode M . 69 When People 
assault, it b commonly with Blunts. 

▲ttMUilt, in phr. To be ox go assault : see Assaut. 
luanltablf ( 4 *§ ltib’l), a. Also 6 aasaut- 


and see aphet Saultable. [f. prec. vh. + -able. 
Cf. It assaltevoU.] Capable of being assaulted, 
open to assault. 

<348 Hall Chron. (1809) 737 They bet the walks® so, with 
great otdlnaanoe, that they made the town asrontaMe. <849 
1 x 7 Sept.) Cbomwkll Lett. <CarL) To make broaches asrouit- 
able, and fay the helpof God to storm them. sflspS. Tusmmi 
Hist. Eng. III. u. six. 589 The place was found not to be 
amauhabTe. 

4 ISMlttd ( 4 »§ lt«d>, ppl. 0. [f. as prec. + 

-XD.J Assailed, attacked. 

sdos CoaNWAM-YKs Ess. n. mdsL (1831) 40 Iti makes the 
assaulters weake, the assaulted strong, c 1880 Jks. Tavlos 
‘ " as the s 


Life of Christ xL Wks. t Sea III. 9 « So long a 
person u in actual danger. 

Asstraltir (fts$ ltw). Also MNMiltalf. -floor, 
[f Assault v. 4 -rM 1 . Cf. OF. assamteur, AV. 
assaultour. also occns. followed In £hg. spelling.] 
Lttadcer or assailant 


One who assaults, an attacker t 

<348 Hall Chron. Hen. VII/ an. x6’<R.) The ossandters 
to dsnise all owner of engynes for the assaulting, off 
Knox Hist. R<f. Wks. 1846 I. s» And rocoaved the first 
assaultairb upon the poinus of than spearb. x|fl| 8 ta Y*‘ 
hi mar Ameisn. (Ath.)s8 The Ttoiana.. the Oaroi i lt w u s with 
weak force vaynely repulsed. *798 Mew Bmunsv CamUia 
via. -la, Admiratioa im 1 4 ‘" 9 * 



▲A8a.ux.tito. 


ttgfCatanmLL mgrf Greeks \lt& Wo rWw mm by 
«nr Owatttry'i naw nlf s rt , By the vtagim (hay*v« dragged 


> (fcfltiij), •#. i#. 
tile onset; attack, m 


[f. Assault t ?. 

Mtttt. 

. .. . 44b, Wb«» 

,i«fihii|ini mm Shw- 

r AkHdgm. iv. Battery, Menacing beginneth 

«h« branch dT tbs Prims, Assaulting, which every Battery 
doth imply* increaasth it, and Battery aocomplieheth it. 
im S» W. Hose New Moth. Putting (17x4) *ja Laws to 
be observed upon the Weekly Assaulting Days. 

Assau lting, ppl, a. [i. as prec. + -iNG 2 .] 
That ksbIB ; attacking, anailing. 

sgfy Dealer Unmet Rgist. a L C j, To mailer thyne av 
saltyngeiyttea im Hotcaorr tr. SMbergs Tm. II. d. 
fed. e« os Drismnng himself egainst an assaulting lion. 
1879 iftcWsri/* /Wrta. Afar. IV. 139 The assaulting troops. 
tAmui, («#). prop, phrase. Obs. 
Fontis : 5 a sawrt, 5-7 aaaaut, 6 aaawte. assault, 
fa. F. h saut to leaping: see saut (sense 10) in 
Uttrd.l In phr. To go dr be assau(J)ti to seek 
the male* to nit. 

C1400 Ah Huntynge, MS. BedL Na 546, vKL 98 The fyxene 
ef he wolf b a sawt ones yn fie )eer. sggs Hu lost. Go 
aaawte.. which a the desyre bet wens the male kynd. and 
the feaiale kynde* Cmtutio. sflffa Babst A tv. A 630 To go 
assault ..Cmtutio. ados Holland Pliny xvt. xxv, When as 
Nature seemeth to got praml or aaaaut* and is in the rut 
and fbrioui rage of love. 

t AflltTOIIS, v. 06 s. [a. OF. assavoure-r, 

earlier asavorer, corn, with Pr. assaborar, It. ossa- 
porare, a late L. or Romanic compound* f. ad to + 
sapdrdre to season, flavour, in late L. to savour, 
relish, f. sapdr-tm relish, Savour.] To relish, 
enjoy the taste of. 

1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 30/4 The propre body of thou . . 
rioj recey ve and amavoure devoutly. Ibid. 364/3 She herd 
the sermons ententyuely and amaueured them more swetely. 

Assay (&* 1 *), sb. Forms : 4 nasal, 4-5 asay^e, 
4 '7 aaaaie, assaye, 6 a sale* assey(e, 4- assay. 
Also aphetic Sat, and refashioned Eshay, q.v. fa. 
OF. assai, assay, var. of essai, essay, cogu. with rr. 
essai, assai, assag, Sp. asayo. Cat. assatg, It. assag- 

“ ;. ensaio) 

' : in 

j testing * ; f. L. 
ex-aglrt, exiggrt to weigh* try, prove, measure, 
adjust, ascertain, examine, inquire into. For the 
sense of the I* cf. exd men - exagmen : see Exa- 
mine ; for the form cf. conidgium w contdmen f. 
on-tanglre, naufragium f. franglre. Fr. essai « 
It. ttssaggio L. exagium may be compared to Fr. 
ai - Olt. aggio:— L. habeo. The etymological form 
from L. ex- was in es-, but in Romanic this was 
by confusion with other prefixes made as- and en-. 
In Fr. the etymological essai has now quite ousted 
assai, and in Eng., since the end of the 16th c., 
Essay has similarly taken the place of assay, exc. 
in . the * assay of metals,’ and uses founded upon it. 
An aphet. Say was very common down to 17th c.] 
I. The action or process of trying, trial generally . 
1. The trying (of a person or Sing); trial im- 
posed upon or endured by any object, in order to test 
its virtue, fitness, etc. Obs. exc. as fig. use of 6. 


f T4SD Merlin xiv. *rg Now lets k yotir chcumlrye, for now 
be ye come Co the assay, **900 W. dk Worde Communyt. 
C in. Whan thou of all thy frendes haste made assays Thou 
shake lynde none lyke to me, 1803 Shako. Mem*, for M. 
ni. L 164 Angelo had neuer the purpose to corrupt her; 
onely he hath made an assay of her vertue. 171s Budobll 
Sped. No, 307 pis To make an Assay ofhb Parts to Geometry. 
1868 Kuskin PoL Eton. Art. Add. an A great assay of the 


+ 2. 'Trial,* tribulation, affliction. Obs. 

1378 Bashoub Bruce fi. 41a The King . . Wes set in-till full 
hard assay, etgam Lvoc. Bocfuu, ITieir pacience pot at 
fell assays*. igp Snows# F. Q. 1. viL 97 SorapwAiU assay. 
Which . . almost rent her tender heart in tway. 1671 Mu.* 
ton P. B. l a6? My way must fie Through many a hard 
essay even to the death. 

+ 8. Experiment. Pul it in assay : make the 
experiment, try it. Obs. 

r 1374 Chauckb CompL Venn* 6a Lot the jetouee put hit in 
assay, igss J* Mom Ve font. Nonise. Wks. rift Yf thou 
putte it in a saie and make a proofs. Bi14.Mn.Tmt Bduc. 
Wks. 1738 1. 14a It may pipve much more cosy with assay 
than it now seems at distance. 17ft Stunk Sent. /earn. 
(17781 1. 84 Tb an aseay upon human nature. 

+ 4. Experience. Obs. 

' 13B7 Tbevisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) I. 73 Schott witted men 
and litel of assay, *<449 Pecock Re/r. 11. ai, pe doom of 
experience and of assay. 

1 8. The faculty of trying or judging of thing*. 
toacEeand mnabT^ 5,7 ^* nn " 11(1110 y iym "Y wet, 
i XX. Trial specifically. 

6. The trial of m eta ls, by • touch*’ fi ts% etc . ; the 
detbnninatiofl of the quantity of metal in an ore of 
alloy; or of the finaaeae of coin or bullion, 
e *g§§ Ot Aucsr Clerk** T. ttto If that, (hay were put to 
such assays* The gold of hem hath Now to badde alayvs 
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Wbh Vais, that . . It wokb rather break in two than plyt. 
m sgaa Song* yn Cettume 418491 es l*hyng couaterdtei wol 
fkylmi at assay. s6ee H A»um Voy. u8io)TlTjr6 Tip gat 
somaofthat their copper for an assay. *704. Swift Vrm/ier'* 
hett. Ik Wks. 1761 HI. 31 An assay was atade of the coin. 
tjfPPJUl TVmn*. LXXXVU1. 4*4 llie valuable minerals are 
soon pointed out by assay. k t8*3 Wellington in Gurw. Ditp. 
X 194, 1 haue requested Sir Charles Stuart to have an assay 
made of them at the Portuguese Mint, dk Raymond 
Mining G/m. tv., Both assayv and analyses may be either 
qualitative or quantitative . .The assay value of gold and 
Buyer oms b usually detrained in Troy ounces. 

7. The metal or substance to be assayed. 

*•37 Rdc Prmet. CAem. vo The assay b moistened and 
made to adhere to the flux and heated with it. 1879 Rutley 
SttnL Reck* x. 158 To get thu colouration the aseay should 
not be previously reduced. 

f8. The trial of weights, measures, quality of 
bread, etc. by legal standard. Obs. exc. Juist. 


sfes F, Tate Henteh. OnL Ed. II, $ #4 (1876) 17 The 
clarke of the market . . dial take the away of at manner of 
mesures, waightes end elnes within the vierge. 1631 Chart. 
6 Cka*. /, in Binghara ReO. V. 341 Assbe and assay of bread, 
wine, and bear. 1791 Cm am mum CycL, A**ny of weights 
and measures signifies the trial or examination of com moo 
weights and measures. 

tv- Vtntry. Trial of 1 grease of a deer.* Obs. 
ci*t/eGauKkGr. Rut. 1318 Serched hem at h* stay, suame 
Vet per were. s6ta Dkavton Poly-alb, xv. *44 Nor tooke so 
rich — r» ‘ 


< X07Tbe 


(Note. Breaking up of Dears brought Into the 

trial of anything bv taste, tasting, arch. 
*477 Noston Ord. Alck. fAxhm. i^sv' v. 73 Yet of some parts 
separable, A Tast maie well be Convenable. .to make assay 
Whether they be well wrought or nay. tffa T. N[oston] 
Calvin f * Intt. kil il (1634) 476 Bring before . . without judg- 
ment of taste to take assay of them. 1616 Suhfl. ft Mabkh. 
Cmuntr. Farm 610 As concerning the tastinic of wine . . it b 
good to make the assay at such time as the North-East 
winds bloweth. 1667 Mu.ton P. L. ix. 747 Whose taste, too 
king for bom, at first assay Gave elocution to the mute. 
18X3 I -a ms Elim Ser. 1. xiL 41863* 98 Ihei Guyoo must take 
assay of the glorious bait, 
t il. fig. A taste, a foretaste. Obs. 

1594 J. King Jonah (1864^ 5 6 A taste and assay lwforehand 
of that everlasting and utter darkness. 1609 Siiaks. Lear 
l. IL 47 But as an essay, or taste of my vertue. 

+ 12. The act, latterly perhaps nothing more than 
complimentary, of lasi’ing the food or drink before 
giving it to an exalted personage. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1947 in Strype Reel. Mem. II. App. 1. A 7 A sumptuous 
dinner, and the chief mourner served with assays and al 
other service. 1548 Hai.l Chron. (13301 14 The esquier 
whlche was accustomed to sewe and take the assaye before 
kyng Rychnrd. s6os Carkw Cornwall (17*3} 137 b, Serued 
with kneeling assay, and all other rites due to the estate of 
a Prince. 164* Psynnk A ntibathie soo Hec made Dukes 
and Earles to serve him with Wine, with assay taken, 
b. Cup of assay : a small cup with which 
of wine, etc. was taken. 

CIE39 in Gulch Coll. Cnr. II. s8j Twoo Util! Cuppb of 
asseye silver and gilt. imI Hall Chron. (1330I sis The 
Major of London daymen to seme the quene with a euppe 
of golde and a euppe of assay of the same. 189a Thackeray 
Esmond il it 41876) 171 In thb state she had her train carried 
by a knight's wife, a cup and cover of aseay to drink from, 
and fringed doth. 

HI. A trying to do something, an attempt 
18. An attempt, an endeavour, arch, 
c 13B6 Chaucer Chan. Ytm. Frol. 4> T. 696 Yet wol I make 
assay The accound tyme, that ye mow taken heedc. e 1490 
Merlin vl too He . . that was fertheat from the assays of 
this awerde. 1609 Bacon Sedition*, Es*. (Arb.) 393 A kinds 
cf shaking off the yoake and Assay of disobedience. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 3a She and her companions made a fresh 
assay to go past them. 17*9 Pope Odyt*. iv. 535 Perilous 
th’ assay, unheard the toil, I elude the prescience of a God 
by guile. 1876 Bi-ackik Songs Relig. 64 0 1 it b a hard assay 
For the reach of human clay. 

1 14. Putting forth of one’s strength or energy, 
best effort, arch. To do his assay 1 to put forth all 
his might, do his bent. Obs. 

c ijB< Chauckr L. G. IV. 1390 Praynge him that be most 
doon his assay To gete the fleas of golde. 1393 Gowkr 
( t mf. 1 . 68 He hath pm all hb assay To winoe thing which 
he ne may get 1609 Shake. Mach. tv. iii. 143 Their malady 
The groat assay of Art. M94 A. Huish, En- 


+ 16. An attack, an assault. Obs. 

1379 Barbour Brute xiv. 34 In vaveryng fyrth arivit thal 
Saufly, but bargane or assay, c 1400 Pestr. Trey, vm. 3903 
Paris was (Tull siker at asaye, and a sad knight, tgxg 
Douglas AEne/s viil i. rt The first chiftanfa for assay 
or defens. 1996 Spensee />. Q. v. iv. a* I’o have wrought 
unwares some villainous assay. 1999 .Siiaks. Hen. V, l il. 
x«r Galling the gleaned Land with hot Assaye*. s6oa — 
Ham. n. u. 71 To gtue th' assay of Armes against your 
Maiestia. syeg Hickeringill I*riest-cr. iv. six The next 
Essay and Assay that 1 make against Pr iesi-craft, shall be 
to Disarm It for ever. 

+ 16. A first tentative effort, in learning or prac- 
tice. Obs. 

i960 Ditob. Child in Had. Dedit. 11. *84, 1 went to school. 
And of any Latin primer I took assay. 1619 K. C Table 
AM., Pr ea m ble, f o r ayesch . . entrance, or aamy. 0604 
Gaft. Smith Virginia PnL 1 Our practices have hitherto 
beene but asmyes, and am still to be amended. S677G1LFIM, 
V rnmo noL Sacra 11867) 447 These are hb first assay* with 
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7. A trial specimen ; a sample. Obs. 
t Iamearimi siren, iv. m (1588) 980, 1 labour 
I, and therfure I giue but an sissb of each thin| 


to bee 
thing. 1879 


Cetttn* In Rlgaud Core* Set. Mem I. eta Be pleased to 
thank Him for loose assays of hb method already mnu 

IV. Quality as determined by trial, 

18. + a. Approved quality* proof, temper of 
metal, etc. Obs. b. Standard of fineness in thb 
precious metals. 

r 143a Syr Ge merida 6097 Ne had hb helms be goods of 
saayHe had died theiuuM day. 1498 Pol.Po*m 41894) 
II, sp6 iustnimenris of weire ef beat* assay. MfiSaMia 
F. Q. t U. 13 Periled with gold and pmurto ofrich man* 
torn G. Carry Funds n As twenty-two carets art to the 
ytm wririit so b the assay or real fineness to the quantity* 
+i9. fig. Character, temper. Obs. 

IN* tiowEX Con/. III. 356 That outward feignea youths 

0 And ben within of power assay. 1879 J * Stub*** Gaging 
Gulf A vg, To be of one asaaie or touche with the Idolatrous 
and trayterous lsraelits. 

+ 20. Sonndbig ; depth as ascertained by It. Obs. 

1438 Pol. Poem* 11839) lx. >86 Havens**# grots and godely 
ayes. Sum, wyde, and dope, of gods assayes. 

V. Pbr. At all assays. (Abo at all assay, at 
every assay.) 

+ 21. At every trial. In every crisis, juncture, or 
time of need ; passing imperceptibly into : At all 
events, in any case ; on every occasion, alwayn. Obs. 

c 1360 Yesterday 166 in E. E. P. <i86s> 137 Put M trust in 
god us Merde. Hit b >* best at al assay. *1400 lest. Lave 

1 .1360**74/1, 1 have thee (bund at all assayes. .to be readie. 
*488 Vlgby Myst. 4188a) 1. «« Ye dial me l)mde plesant al 

ettery assays. 1970 Marr. Wit 4 Sc. v. iv. in Hash DodsL 
II. 389 God speed us well. 1 will make one eft ell assays. 

a y tr. Ballinger's Decade* (199*) 133 God . . our present 
merer and ayder aft all assayes. sfita Wood all Snrg. 
Mate Wks. 1653. >53 Words . . which might serve at all as- 
■ayes, or upon ail occasions. 1698 Uskhkb Ann, vi. 164 He 
had at all assayes, ever upheld their btaie, against their 


+ 22 . (Armed, ready) at all assays : ready for 
eveiy event Obs. 

1893 Udall Roister D. (Arb.) 36 Shall we sing a fittcT . . 
Don. I am at all astuiye*. 1994 and Reg. Faust ms in Thoms 
E. E. Rom. 418581 111. 408 Four Januaries horsemen armed 
at all ansaiea. 1603 Flobio Montaigne u xlviiL v>6jai 155 
The Roman gentlemen armed at oM assayes. 

VI. Comb, in names of thing* used in or con- 
nected with assaying ; as assay-balance , - beam , 
furnace, - house , -oven ; assay- ton ^sec quot.). 
Also Amsay-mahtEK, q.v. 

1746 Phil. Trans. XLlV. 045 Tlte flat Pieces of Glass, 
often placed under the Scales of an Essay- Balance. 1793 
Chambers ( ytl. Sugg., A i*ay-Balla»ut\ 1863 Pro*. Anter. 
Phil. Sec. IX. %st l tic recent receipt of two ossey beems si 
the Mint. 1707 Lend. Gao. No. 4313/3 Without . . the accun- 
tomary Charges of making Essay Furnaces, afiee Malvnss 
Anc. Law-Merth. 184 Comming to the Assay-house, there 
we found diuers gentlemen desirous to see the manner of 
making of Assayes of Gold and Sillier. 1663 Pkttus Fleta 
Min. 1. 1686) 8 There are many sorts of Assay-Ovens which 
Assayere made use oC 188s Raymond Minmgtiloss., Assay- 
ton, a weight of 09166! grams. Each milligram of gold or 
silver obtained from one assay-tori of ore represents one 
ounce troy to the ton of mo pounds avoirdupois. 

Assay (fiss 1 *), V. b orms : 4 aaaio, (asyghc), 4 5 
neny(8, 4-6 uasy*. 4-7 Man in, (5 mm), y 6 as- 
aey(e, 6 assai, assy, (assy), 4- assay. Also 
aphetic Say. and refashioned Emay. q.v. (a. OF. 
a(s)saye-r, a(s)saie-r, also essayer, cogn. with Sp. 
cuayar , Pr. essaiar, assaiar, assai jar, It. assaggiare 
(cf. also Pr. and Pg. ensaiar , Sp. ensayar. Cat. 
ensajar) i— late L. or early Romanic *exagidre, f. 
exagium : see A w hay sb. In later Ft. the etymo- 
logical form essayer is alone found; this was 
introduced into Eng. by Caxton* and, except as 
applied to the testing of metals* assay is now an 
arcnaic form of Ess at. An aphet. Say was 
formerly common.] 

I. To put to the test. 

1 . trans. To put to the proof, try (a person or 
thing) ; to lest the natnre, excellence, fitness* etc. of. 
Obs. exc. as fig. use of 4. 

im R. Bbunmk Chron. 919 He said he wild asay |mr ' 
alls m a mile, sms Hamvolk Pr. Cense. 1399 In fib u 
liggb twa way*, Am men may fynd fiat fiam aossys. a im» 
hnt.de la 7 'wrfiMi *7 After dyncr y wills mum my wilt, 
and bidde her lepe into the basin. 1913 Moss Rich. 
/// (1641) 39s Every man assaid hb armour and proved his 
weapon. 1949 Auchan Toxo/h. iArL) so Thcnore did I 
take tub little mailer in handc to assays siyselfe. 187s 
Milton P. K. il 033, 1 shall . . his strength as oft away. 
1791 Cowrxm Odyss. vm. 17 With which they should assay 

+ b. with object clause. Obs. 

e xj/bg Chaucsb L. G. W. 487 That al here lyf ne dun net 
but asnyen How many women they may done a shame. 
c MSB Lonklich Grail sxvii. 300 Only to asayen wlial he 
womc da 1913 79 Dinm, Oeatrr. *1833) u To assy jif 
thair ladder™ wer convenient and long aneuch. 1611 Hibls 
Trantl. Prvf. 7 To assay whether my takat . .aay be profit- 
able in any measure lo Gods Church. ■ 

+ 2 . intr. To make trial {of). Obs. 

*1)06 Cmaucbs Rraukl. T. 839, I wolc of hym assays At 
ceftsyn dayes yser by yeer to pays. 1x394 P. PL Credo 
647 Asay of her soberness#. 1978 Thynne in Animadv. 
App. soS, I many* tymes with deeper muse assayed* 

+ 8. irons. To try by touch ; to * led * by hand* 
ling. lit. and fig. Obs. 

i)M Maundev. vliL ok On that mount appeared Crbt to 
8 e y a t Thomas . . and bad him assaye Ms wouodes. rt|M 
Cmaucbs Booth. 1. vi. *6 Suffrc me to louche and aasaiepa 
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AASXCtm. 


tUU oftf ^ou)t by a few« demaunde*. ijgB Trrvisa Barth . 
De P, R. hi. xiiii. {14951 70 Olds mso and wyts chese tha 
vevnes of the aruie to sways ths puk 

4 . /rans. To tent the composition of (an ore, 
alloy, or other metallic compound) by chemical 
meant, ao as to del ermine the amount of a par- 
ticular metal contained in it ; to determine the 
degree of purity of one of the precious metals. 

<1440 Mori* Arthurs 9347, I sends hyms the Homme, 
assays how hyms likes ! 1697 Luttrkli. Hr iff Pel. IV. 939 
The goldsmiths are to meet to as*ay ths new monsy coyned 
at ths Tower. 1754 Cramer i title) Elements of the Art of 
Assaying Metals in Theory and Practice. 181I Accum Chem. 
Tests 1 cm To assay it for lead. 1879 ( I. Gladstone in Cassell s 
Ttchn. tiduc, IV. 146/1 A small piece, .is cut off each ingot 
that has to lie assayed, 
b. fig. To test as metal. 

<-1400 Hylton Scaits Per/. (W. do W. 1494) xxiv, Tyll thou 
be assaid and purifyed by the tyre of desire in devoute 
prayer. 1834 Southey Doctor cl*. (18691 404 Starling merit 
. . he con now understand and value, having . . the means of 
assaying it. 

1 5 . tram., ahsol., and intr. with of. To try by 
tasting, spec. To taste food or drink before it is 
offered to a prince or lord. Ohs. cxc. Hist. 

* 377 Langl. P. PL It. xvi. 74, 1 prayed piere* to pulle 
adown an apple . . and suffre me to assaye what sauoure it 
lutdde. i«m Ibid. C. vti. 357 fch haue good Ale, godsyb 
uloton, wolt >ow assaye f c 1460 HA. Curtasye 75 1 in Habers 
JiA. » 18681 395 po Coke asKayes pe mete vngryTt, Do sewer he 
takes and kouers on ryjt. sgoa World A* Child in Ha*l. 
Dedal. 1. 966 At the Pope's- Head sweet wine assay. 09509 
Skelton El. Rumntyng 397 Of thyne ale let us assay. 1693 
Korkktson Phmteol. lien. 154 To assay or taste before or 
first, Prxguatarr. 1859 Turner Dam. Arc hit. 111. iii. 80 
The Carver then entered the hall . . and at once commenced 
the cautious process of assaying. 

1 6 . tram. To try the depth of, sound. Ohs. 

1865 Manley Grot ins* I.ow-C. I Pars 337 He sent Count 

Solre to assay and sound the Isscll. 

+ 7 . tram. To try, try on (clothes). Ohs. 

159a I.vlv Mydas v. iii. 64 Apollo is . . assaying on some 
Shepherd's coate. 163s Okkkkr Match Met 11. Wks. 1873 
IV. 156 Assay this glove. Sir. 
f 8. tram. To practise by way of trial. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. Pt. It. xvi. 106 And did him assaye his 
surgerye On hem |>nt syke were. 1477 Eakl Rivers < Caxton > 
Dittos 18 I Assaye the mcane* to redrawe him. 9596 Spxnhkr 
J‘\ Q. 1. viii. a l>eare Sir your mighty powres assay. 9679 
Milton P. R. i. 143 l.et him tempt and now assay His 
utmost subtlety, a 17*5 Purs Odyss. xix. 675 Their strength 
and skill the suitors shall assay, 
t 8. tram, and ahsol. To try or examine, for the 
soke of information. Ohs. 

9393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 5 Ich shul aaaye hure myself and 
•othliche apose. 1387 Trrvisa Higden (18631 1. 990 |>e em- 
perour assaieil and founda soo)> all bat pey wide. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. v. ao The auncyent fader* wold . . assaye 
the werkis of our Lord. i6aa R, Hawkins Pay. S. Sea < 1847) 
997 Assaying our pumpe to know if our shippe made more 
water than her ordinary. 

f 10 . tram. To try to know or learn ; to inquire. 
>393 Langl. p. PL C. xvil 164 He auffrede me and seide 
'assay bus of»r name.' 9409 PoL Poems (18591 H sx This 
he doth In dede assaye of hem that knowith. 1664 Butler 
Hud. 11. iii. 314 He knew. .Which Socrates and Cluercphon 
la vain assnid so long agone. 

fb. To try to attain to, endeavour after. Ohs. rare. 
1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. xlix. For every prince seeing 
his danger ncerc. By any meanes his quiet peace ossaies. 
f il. tram, and ahsol. To have proof of ; to learn 
or know bv experience. Ohs. 

1340 Ayenb. 14a Hcrte bet bis hcj> n-sayd na^t ne willieb 
more. <*1374 Chaucer Tropins iv. 1076 Thow hast nat yit 
assayed allure wit. 14x3 Lvixi. Pylgr . Sonde 111. x. 56 No 
man knoweth the peyne but he that hath assayed. 9483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 93/4 Yf thou hast preued and assayed 
that I am the temple of god bylcue it. 9597 Shaks. Lover's 
Coutpl. 155 Who ever shunn'd by precedent The destined ill 
she must herself assay T 

II. To try wiln afflictions, temptations, force, 
etc. In sonic senses apparently influciued by assail. 

1 12 . tram. To try with afflictions, to subject to 
'trials/ Ohs. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 9688 Thou ahalt wcl by thy silf see That 
thou must nedis assnid be. 1480 Caxton Chnm. Eng. 1. 
(1590) 6/s After that God had assayed hym [i.e. Job] in his 
patience he lyved an .C. and 40 yen. >998 Spenser F. Q. i. 
li. 94 O, how great sorrow my sad soule assoid 1 

f IS. To try with temptations or things that in- 
fluence ; to tempt ; to try to gAin over. Ohs. 

153s More Coitfut. Tindale Wks. 563/9 The diucl.. letted 
not to assai Job againe and againe for al the patience that 
he founde in him. 9589 Greene Meunph. (Arb. » 37 To assay 
him by curtesie before hee assayled him with rigour. s6sx 
Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xvili. (1639) 913 Catesby whether 
hee assayed him, or assayed him not, reported vnto them. 
1894 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 547 Then did he assay them 
with goodly words, accompanied with gifts. 

1 14 . To try the mettle of (any one) in fight, to 
try to conquer ; hence to attack, assault, assail 
1373 Barbour Bruce 111. 376 Sa hard anuy thaim then 
assnylt. Off tiungir, cauld, with schowris snelk r 1400 
Rowland + Ot. 797 Be Mahoun. .1 scholde assaye his Body. 
c 9440 Generydes 6074 He thought not hym for to Aim. 
<99470 Tirroirr Caesar's Comm. xtii. (1530) 97 Theyr enemies 
lept sodenly out. .in so much as they a*sayd them that bare 
the banners, c 9500 Lancelot 589 His purpos Is. . plenty to 
assay Your lond, with mony manly man of were. 1580 8 
Hist. James Pt (1804) 176 These of Edinburgh ..went to 
assaye the castell of Merchestoun, with some peecet of 
ordinance. 1878 Houser Iliad xil jx Exhorting them the 
Trenches to assay. 


+b. To challenge to* trial of strength, skill, etc. 
«8or Shahs. Ham. tu. L 94 Did you assay him to any 
past im e T 

to .fig. To attack anything difficult: cf. Arrau* 

9805 Drayton Man in Moono 435 She the high Mountaynes 
actively assays*. 9843 Denham Coopers Hitt 303 Thinks 
not their rage so desperate t’ assay An Element more merci- 
less than they. 

f 16 . To assail : a. with words, or arguments ; 
to accost, address. Ohs. 

9513 Douglas /Knots iv. x. 96 Eneas . . Gan start on fat, 

end fa ‘ " “ ‘ ’ * “ 


and fast his feris assayit. Awalk anon, get - 
1803 Shako. Mens, for M. 1. ii. xB6 Bid her 
fb. with love-proposals. Ohs. 


t vp my men in hy. 
wife assay 1dm. 


_jo Dane Hew 17 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 135 And thought 
alway in his minde . . how he might her asnay, And if she 
would not to say him nay. 9599 Spensf.k Pirgils Gnat 491 
I'li' other was with Thetis love assoid. 9598 Shaks. Merry 
IP. 11. i. t6 What an unwaied Behauiour hath this Flemish 
drunkard pickt. .that he dares In this manner assay me? 

III. To try to do, attempt, venture. 

16 . tram. To attempt, try to do (anythingdifficnlt). 
c 1300 K. Alis. 3879 Now let sec gef ony is so hardy That 
durste hit him asyghe. xjfts Wyclie Heo. xi 99 The which 
thing Egipciens asayinge weren deuourid. 9593 Douglas 
ACneis 11. xiL (xi) 1x7 Wtffall ail aventuris newlingis to assay, 
isu Spenser Scan. li. Never ought was excellent assayde 
Which was not hard t atchive and bring to end. 1847 Sprigg 
Ang. Rediv. 1. vi. (1854)54 It was resolved first to assay that. 
x8e6 Scorr Woodst. 11, The stranger paused, as if uncertain 
whether he should demand or assay entrance. 

1 17 . intr. or with inf. a. To set oneself {to do 
something), to address or apply oneself. Ohs. 

933a K. Brunnk Chron. 47 For to com title Inglond sone 
suld he assay, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 389 pat he go shuld, 
Soiorne here a season, assay when hym lyke. 9541 Klyot 
Image Govt. 13 All noble men usAaieu to folowe hym. 1891 
Bible Dent . Iv. 34 Hath God assayed to got and take him a 
nation from the midst of another nation? 1885-9 Hoyle 
Occas. Reft. v. ix. (1675) 330 He fits them to tlie various 
• of the Persons ne assi 


s assays to work upon. 

b. To make the attempt, to endeavour (the issue 
being conceived as uncertain); to do one's best. 
Generally with inf. 

9370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. Ajjp. iv. 698 No^eles * I wol 
assay. 138a Wyciip 9 Mace. u. 94 So we temptiden, or 
OAsaycden, for to abregge in to 00 boke, th incus compre- 
hend id . . in fyue bookis. 1535 Covkrdale Jonah i. 13 
N euerthelcssc, the men assayed with rowinge, to brynge 
the shippe to ionde. 9800 Jmls. Pilgrims (1848) 30 For Cod 
we assayed, but found none. 1791 Cowprr Iliad ix. 727 
II im CKneus also . . with earnest pruyers Assay’d to soften. 
1868 Freeman A T orm. Com/. (1876) II. x. 521 The King’s 
strength was failing, but he assayed to show himself in the 
usual kingly state. 

+ O. To venture, make bold. With inf. Ohs. 

a 1400 Coo. Mpst. 06 This frute to etc 1 xal asayn. 9579 
Fenton Guicctard. (16x8)989 It is very manifest, that he 
neucr durst assay to oppress® vs without that vnion. 9805 
Play of Stnclryii 878) xgi So both our spies and friends dare 
not assay To hang out signal, nor come near the Port. 9678 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (186a) 136 Then they assayed to look. 

▲Buyable (asJi&b’l), a. [f. Assay v. 4 - -able.] 
That may be assayed or tested. 

9850 Lkwer Pkys. Com. Life II. ix. 936 Sensation is not 
tangible, assayable, like gold. 1863 Act 46 4 47 Piet. Iv. 
1 10 British plate by law ossayable in such office. 

Assayed (awTd), ///. a. [t Assay v. + -kd.] 
Tried, tested. 

1440 Promf. 
x6xi CoTc.a, l 

Murphy Comm. Gen. xxiL x Such assaying 
conscience is worthy both of God the axsayer, and of miui 
the assayed. 

Allayer (os^i'ai). Also 5 assayar, 5-7 aasai- 
er, -or, -our. [a. AF. assaior t -our, f. assayer to 
Assay. See -eh I.] 

1 . One who tries, finds out by trial, or attempts. 

X398 ’I re visa Barth. De P. R.\. x Iii. (1495) *58 Wyse 1 
and assayers telle that, .that gutte. .is always founde vc 


icsicu. 

romp. Parv. 15 A-sayyd, Temftahss , probat us, 
rc.R., Esprouvt , Proved, tried, . . assayed. 1863 J. 
Comm. Gen. xxiL x Such assaying of the will and 


b voyde 


and empt i. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 1. xL 58 As experience wole 
nedis proue to eche asaier. 1808 Carlyle Misc. (1837) I. 
171 The Asaayers have Christian dispositions. 

2 . One who assays metals. 

[1493 Acts Hen. PI, xii, Et quo ceux assaiour, controllour 
■oient vaillantes, credible el experts peraones eiantes notorie 
science en ia mestiere d'orfeour et de mynt.1 98x0 Pulton 
Irons!.. And that tha Assaier and Comptroller be expert men. 
1841 Termos de la Ley 97 Assayer fal an officer of the Mint 
appointed by the Statute of 3. H. 8, cap. xa. 9796 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans. LX.XXVI. 410 The Assayer* observe it 
from charges of lead with silver. 985a McCulloch Tax a- 
tiou 11. vi. $ 9. 975 The offence of counterfeiting. . the marks, 
stamps, &c. , impressed on plate by the assay era, was formerly 
felony. 1880 w. White tProkin xxvL 972 Borax is the flux 
of assayer*. 

8. An officer who tastes food before it is served 
to a prince or lord, a fore-taster (L. pnegustatof). 

(This sense of the word seems to have originated 
in a corruption of, or confusion with, Asseour, ' he 
who sets the table/ f, F. asseoir 1 to seat, set/ ap- 
parently the original name of this officer, referring 
to another duty : see also AsftlWBB.) 

(csgsg Househ. Ord. Ed. //, trwhsL'x6ox (9878) | 96 The 
kutfc ahal have a squier survetouv And warden of the vianden 
for nis mouth, and to take the assay at his table fFr. asseour 
do sa tahle\ f 37 Three esoulera aiwaiore of the mesne [Fr. 
nsseours do la messe) in the tial, ought to sett the messes in 
the Halles, and that with os good advisement as the! can, so 
ns men or state and others be servid according to their 
estate. || 48, 40, so The asseour of the kinges table. ,? 9*14100 
A'. Robt, CytuU m Hash A. /*. P. 1. 078 Thou schalt ete 00 


the grownde, Thyn mayor adaolle be aa hownde. tfa 
W. Rombtsom PhrofioL Gen. 154 An Assayer or tryer. He 
that assayeth or tooteth first, Prsegustator. s8fs Our Eng, 
Homos 60 The assayer and hie office. 

Assaying (4e^» iij), vbl. sh. [f. Assay V. 4 - 

-ikgM 

1 . Tne action of trying or moving; trial 

*9375 Wyclie Serm. xvL Sei. Wks. 1871 II. 979 Aseaiyng 
of a ping shulde teche for to know hot king. 1398 Taovna 
Barth. Do P. R. xvil liii. (1493163s Knowlene and eaaoyeng 
of wyne xgBe Barkt Ah. A 618 A proofe: a trying: an 
assaying, Tentamen. 

2. spec . The trial of metals. 

1797*51 Chambers CycL, Assaying Is non particularly 
used by moneyera andgoldsmiths, 9740 Men. Delajtv 
Autobiog. 11861) II. 8s Then to the Tower and Mlnt—the 
assaying of the gold and silver is veiy curious. 1838 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 1. 1. ix. 1 93 The chemical port of metallurgy, and 
especially what relates to assaying, is treated with great cave. 

D. attrih. 

1800 Henry F.pit. Chotn. (1608) 374 An assaying furnace. 
i8eB Carlyle Misc.(i^) 1. 173 It passed smoothly through 
the critical Assaying-house. 

+8. Mus. A pt eriminnry flourish ; 'tuning up/ Ohs. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 154 An Assaying or 
flourishing with a weapon before one begin to play, seed 
Phillips, A ssaying , a Term us'd by Musicians for a Flourish 
before they begin to Play. 

Ansayie, var. Abhale, Ohs., rale ; obt. f. Assail. 

▲Mffiy-m&ffitar. [see Assays] The master 
of an assay-house ; an officer appointed to assay 
coin, gold and silver plate, etc. 

9847 H award Croivn Rev. 39 Assay Master : Fee, 
room. 166a Petty Taxes 4 Contr. 96 Reports of the 
ablest Snymastera. 989a Luttrell Brief R*L 1 1 693 Sir 
John Brattle, essay master of the mint, is dead. 9701 Lond. 


and separate my dross from the sterling ore. 

Asscaunoe, obs. form of Askance adv. 
Assoh-, obs spelling of Ash- and Ahch-. 
Asacomflte, var. Ascomfit v. Ohs. to discomfit. 
A one, obs. f. Ash (tree), and Ash sh* (cinder). 
Asse, obs. dial f Ask v. 

tAasea'l, V . Obs. Forms: 3-580010,3-480010. 
4 5 aseel, 5 assele, -ale. [loiter form of as-seele , 
a-st/c, for earlier +amele (see A- pref io), ensele, 
a OF. cm eele-r t -sele-r, anscclc-r late L. insigit- 
Idre, f. in in upon f sigillum seal (see Enbeal). 

1 . To set one s seal to (a document). 

9097 R. Glouc. 510 He made of the olde lawe* is Chartre 
. . and aselede it f printed is] vaste inou. 1388 W yclif Esther 
iii. X3 Lcttris ascclid with the ring of the kyng. 949a Bury 
Wills 1x850) 80 Myn testament . . with my Malle asselid. 

2 . To seal up. 

9097 K* Glouc 496 Hor bernes dores acelede, and al dene 
out hom caste, c 9305 Pains of Hell in O. A. Misc . aa8 po 
angel him schewea. . A put aselcd wip seuen Mies. 9388 
Wyclif Dan. xiL 9 The wordis ben closed and ascelid. 

8 Jr. 

9388 Wyclif Wisd. il. 5 No turnyng a)en of oure ende is; 
for it is aseel id, [margfby a stoon put on the bodi of the 
deed man biried. 9430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iu. xxiv, With 
his wotde the sentence was asseoled. 

+ A*86-«ar. Herb. Ohs. [f. AssrA] Obsolete 
name of the Comfrey ( Symphytum officinale ), in 
Ft., oreille d'dne. 

9585 in Nomeuclator 137. x6xx Cotgr., Con fire, the 
hearbe Comfre\% Consound, Asse care, Knitbacke, BackworL 
f A'bieole. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. assecla, f. ass-, 
adsequi to follow after.] Attendant, follower. 

9696 Sheldon Mirac. Antickr. 39$ (L.) It mattereth not 
with the pope and his osseclea. 
t A'BMOllat. Ohs. [f. L. assecla + -ist. 1 - prec. 
?i 8 o 9 in Nichols Prog. O. Elis. III. 629, I was the Asedist 
that aid attend her Welt to her vital! web, her breathing 


tAaseeti'toUm. Obs .- 9 [ad. L. asseetati 9 n-etn % 
n. of action f. asseetdri, freq. of assequi : see As- 
8E0LK.] The action of following after or attending 
upon. 9898 in Blount Glossogr . 

■f Aiieotor. Ohs .- 9 P for L. assecutor or as- 
set tat or, nn. of agent f. assequi , assectdru\ *K 
companion, a follower.' Cockeram 1623. 
t AsseoUTanoe. Ohs. rare — [ad. med.L. 
assecurdntia, (. assecurdre: see Absioubk and -anoe. 
Cf. It assicuransa.] Assurance. 

9828 Sheldon Mirac. Antickr. 390 (R.) What may be 
thought of tboM assecuranccs which they give ? 

tAf! 80 im‘tio&. Obs. rare - l . [ad. med.L. 
assbedrdtidn-efff, n. of action f. assecurdre 1 see next 
and -ation .1 The action of making sure ; assurance. 

a 1858 Bp. Hall Rent. Wks. (1660' 268 Such a fiducial! 
persuasion as cannot deceive us, nor be liable to falsehood. 
But how far reaches this assecuration? 
f AlMOOTTO, V. Ohs. [ad. med.L. assMrd-re , 
f. L. as- »ad- to, c ^ ipletely 4- seedr-us Secure, 
sure. Cognate with Assure, through OF. asedrer.] 
To make secure, sure, or safe ; to assure, secure. 

1594 Hookes Fed. Pol. vi. vi. 1 1 HI. 80 Sin is not helped 
but by being assecured of pardon, sgfj Daniel Civ. Warts 
111. xxiv, Think you that any meanes under the Sumac, Can 
assecure so indirect a course? 

t ABMOllTit, ppl. a. Sc. Ohs. [f. prec. 4 t-tf** 
-BO.] Assured, constant 
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t(M DovoLm PmlHm. Prol u viU, Quh»l« hi. cun** and 
untcvrit cur* Cautu th* with his fruits till upm Dtf. 
fondant grace on want creature, 
t AlBMU < tio&. Obs. [n. of action f. L. assecOl- 
ppl. item of assegai to overtake, obtain : tee As- 
sequent ] The action of obtaining acquirement. 

rite Jackion Creed iv. ml liL Wks. ill. 303 Desires of 
pleating himself in . . the attention of any higher prised 
good, syai Aylifve Parerg. 115 Because such Living is 
immediately void by his Attention of a second Benefice, 
t A'lMdftte, v. Sc. Law . Ohs. [f. med.L. 
asseddre • f. F. asscoir : tee As.-ikms.] To let on lease, 
sgtg Ab erd een, Reg* V. 19 (Jam.) He assedat his fisching. 
Aiflftdation (awfttfijan). Sc. Law. Whs. [n. 
of action f. prec.] A letting out on lease, a lease. 

stay Act 14 Jeu. II (1597) 1 7 * Our Soveraine Lord sail 
ratine and apprieve the said association, c xg§o Sia J. 
Balfoub Practicks (17541 ay Ane contract . . sic as one asse- 
datiqun of landis. XO51 C alder wood Hist. Kirk (1845) 11 . 
53a An atsedatioun of the fruiett of the bishoprick. 

Aoseege, Agsogo, var. Ahhikge v. Ohs. to besiege. 
Asaegtsl, recent variant of Assagai. 
t A**ei'S« f v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. as—A-pref. 

1 1 4 Seize v J To seize upon, seize. 

sgoe Mar tow k Edw. If, l ii. 338 Then laid they violent 
hands upon him. .and his goods aswiwtl. 

t A’SSel(0. Ohs. tare- 1 , [a. OF. esse/e (mod. 
aisselte):— L. axilla armpit ; or, for earlier Eng. 
axle , eaxle, exit, shoulder, between which and tne 
OF. there was an early confusion. 

r 1430 Merlin vii. 116 The spere* on their anseles, theire 
sheldes be-fore her bristes. [Cf. Joinv. in l.itlrd Me glaive 
dessous s’essele et I'escu devant li.] 

Asaele. var. Asbeal v. Ohs. to seal. 

Aiself (foe* If \ v. [f. As- fref. + Sklf.] To 
take to oneself, appropriate, adopt. 

ite G. Flktchrr Christs Tri. 0 V et this is better, to base If 
the blatne. 1659 Fuller App. lnj. Innoc, (1840* 631 if he 
cue the words, with commendation . . he a*-sclfctn them. 
1884 Secular Rev. 217 Just as the stomach and other chylo- 
poietic viscera build up our bodies by os setting aliment. 
Asseller, obs. form of Ami.lau. 
t Asse mblable. <*• Ohs. rare- 1 . [a. OF. 
assemblage ; cf. late L. assimildbilis , f. assimilate : 
see Asmkmhlk V.'* and -AHLK.] Like ; suhst. fellow. 

t x«ao Dial. Creat. Moral. 96 (Halliw.) Every thing* that 
berithe life, desyreth to bo conjoynyd to his assenibleable. 

Assemblage (fiae'mblwdfl). [a. F. assemblage 
(Cotgr.), f. assembler : see Assemble t».l and -age.] 

1 . A bringing or coming together ; n meeting or 
gathering ; the state of being gathered or collected. 

a *730 E. Ffnton pip. Lombard (R.) In swet-t assemblage 
every blooming grace Fix love's bright throne in Teraininta s 
face. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 1. i. 13 In consequence of 
this lucky assemblage. 186B Freeman Norm. Cong. <1876) 
II. x. 507 From the first assemblage of the thegns at York. 

2 . The joining or union of two things ; conjunc- 
tion. Ohs. cxc. as techn. term in Carpentry. 

1717 51 Chambers Cycl. s v., The assemblage of two bones 
for motion, is called articulation. Ibid., The carpentry 
of some Indians . . where the assemblage is made without 
either nails or pins. a 17*8 Thomson Spring 8 With innocence 
and meditation join'd In soft assemblage. 1849 Weals 
Diet. Terms, Assemblage, in carpentry and joinery, framing, 
dovetailing, etc. 

3 . A number of persons gathered together; a 
gathering, concourse. (Less formal than assembly .) 

1741-a H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann a-j (1834) L 93 It was 
an assemblage of all ages and nations. 1809 Pinkney Trap. 
France 48 The assemblage of ladies being very numerous. 
1877 Lytteil Landm. iv. ii. 193 An assemblage of mighty 
heroes. 

4 . A number of things gathered together ; a col* 
lection, group, cluster. 

a 1704 Locks (T.) All that we amass together in our thoughts 
is . . tne assemblage of a great number of positive ideas. 1748 
Anson Coy. ii. xit. 260 Opposite, .is an assemblage of rocks. 
>833 Ht. Martinkau Fr. Wines 4 Pot. i. 13 Of the chesnut 
woods nothing remained but an assemblage of bare poles. 

t Asaa'mblaaoe L Obs. Also 5 a-aemlaunrs. 

{ a F. assemblage , cogn. with It. assembranza 
ate L. assimulantia, i.assimuUirt : see Assemble# 1 
and -ancjb .1 Assemblage, assembling, assembly. 

ct 48s Digby Myst. (1882) in. 387 Were |m kyng of flesch 
her with his a-semlaunvs I 1347 Hooper Anno. Up. Win- 
Chester Wks. 175 Paul . .would in this ossemblance the gospel 
to be preached. tg*6 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. ax To weete the 
cause of their assemolaunce. 

t AsBdUlblazioe 2 . Ohs. fa* Fr. ossemblance, 
taken in sense of Ahsemhlk vX In OF, V assent - 
blanet occurs for la semblance. Cf. It. assimigli - 
anza resemblance.] Semblance, appearance, show. 

148s Caxton Chat. Gt . 907 Whyche was of fyn yuorye 
after thasiemblaunce of a man. 1397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 111. 
ii. 976 Care 1 for . . the stature, bulke, and bigge assemblai 
of a man? giue race the spirit. 

t AjM6THbI*nt. Obs. rare-y [cf. prec. with 
semblance, •ant, and It assimigliante like.] • prec. 

ifQ Ld. Bbrmem Froiss. 1. ccciv. 45a They came before 
the towns, .and mad* great amemblant to asaant it. 
t Af Mnblfc'tLDlt. Obs. rare-y [irreg. f. 
Assemble vX + -ATioN.] Assembling, meeting, 
a 1733 North Exasnen 1. uL P xa6 The Time end Place of 
the Attensblatloii was generally notified. 

“ ~ 1 (IstsmbT), vX Forms : 3-4 aaemle, 


4 wtaMs , 0 Maemla, -ele, -bill, -mjlL, 6 -bul, 
Msemble. See alio aphet. Skmble vX [a. OF. 
a(p)umbU-r, cogn. with Pr. assemblar, Sp. mem- 
blar. It. assemblare, •brare L. ad-, assimtsld-re, 
in its late sense of simul cegbre, i.ad\a + simul to- 
gether.] Occas. strengthened by together. 

1 . trans. To bring together (persons) into one 
place or company ; to gather, collect, convene. 

c im» Gen. 4 Ex. 3865 God (had) semelen folc and son. 
And foren hem smiten on oe ston. 1*97 R. Gi.ouc. 260 And 
amorwa horn let* aaemly [printed aselyl s-yb mylae herte 
ynou. a 1330 Otuei 7a Tho lette Garaie asemlen anon, Alle 
hise sarazins echon. c 14a* Destr. Troy x 1. 4577 To assemble 
on yche side soudiours ynogh. 1309 Kartei.i. Pastyme Brit. 
(181 1) x*7 And aemblyd an other ho»to. 1699 Davn» n Knts. 
7 . 1. 456 Thou mayst . . Assemble outs and all the Theban 
race, lixa I. & H. Smith Rej. Addr. xiiL (1873) 119 This 
tenth day of October Again assembles us in Drury l^ine. 

2 . To bring together (things) into one place or 
mass, to collect ; + formerly, to heap up, amass. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth. 111. vii. 80 Yif bou enforce*! be to 
assemble moneye. 14B3 Caxton Gold Leg. 349/3 Whan 
thou assembles! peyne thou enervates! his jrlorye. 1334 Li*. 
Berners Gold. lik. M. A uret. (1546 N vij, They assemble by 
litel and littell diuers thynges. 1650 Leak ll'a/er-whs. 24 
That the Sun shining u|>on the said Burning Glasses may 
assemble the raies of the Sun within the said Vessels, a 1790 
Franklin Autobiog ,, These proverbs .. I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse. 1835 Bain Senses 4 
Int. 111. iu 1 23 We also assemble, into one recolleciiou, many 
widely scattered periods of our past history, 
f 3. To join together, unite (two things or per- 
sons, one thing to or with another). Ohs. 

>393 Gower C on/. II. 186 By that cause the godhede 
Assembled was to the manhede In the virgine. Ibid. III. 
X07 Assembled with astronomy Is eke that ilke astrology. 
*483 Caxton G. de la Tour l.viijk, Syth that god hath 
assembled them no man mortal ou^t to acpaie them, 
tb. To couple ^sexually). Ohs. 
r-1386 Chaucfr Pars. T. P 831 That lhay be assemblid 
bycause that they belt maried. 1393 Goweh Con/. I. 291 

1 wo serpentes in his waie . . Assembled were. 

4. reft, in sense of next. 

130a Pol. Songs 188 The webbes and the fullariM ossemble- 
den hem alle. * 14x5 Wyniovn Cron., pe barnage off Scot* 
land, at )>c last, Assemlvd banic. x6xi Bihi.k i Kings vili. 

2 All the men of Israel assembled themselves unto king 
Solomon. s8oi Strutt Sports 4 Past. 11. ii. 8a Crowds of 
people assemble themselves upon the hanks. 

6. intr. To come together into one place or 
company ; to gather together, congregate, meet. 
a 1300 Cursor at 7410 His she pc touedir walde assemble 
amine, c 13x5 A*, h. A/lit. l\ B. 1 164 pat alle )re grete vpon 
rouude schulde . . assemble at a set day, c 1450 Merlin i. 1 


ground? schulde . . assemble at a set day. <- 1450 
Tliei assembleden lo-gedir. 1538 Starkey England 52 
Cytes and towuys, wberlo they inyglit assembul. >606 
G. W(oodcocke) Hist. Justine 79 f», All the women as- 
sembled into the Temple of Venus. 1867 Milton /’. L . xi. 
663 Grey-headed men and grave, with Warriuurs mixt As- 
semble. 1791 Mrb. Inch halo Simp. Story IV. x. 139 A con- 
fusion of persons assembling towards the apartment. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Ping. I. 1 86 Driven from the towns, they 
assembled on heaths and mountains, i860 Maksey Hist. 
Eng. III. xxv. 33 The Parliament assembled in November. 

f6- esp. To meet in fight; to join battle, make 
on attack or charge. (So in OFr.) Obs. 

< * 3 S® Will. I'a/eme 3425 To hem of be cite a sembled be 
banne & faujt ban so ferscheli. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 
421, 1 sail assembill on hym . . All thouch jhe bald him neuir 
sa stout, c 1500 Lancelot 1083 To-giddir thar assembiit al 
theost : At whois meting many o knycht was lost. 15x3 
Douglas /Eneis x. xii. ixa Athir man asscmblit face for 
faccTL. segue viro vir contulit]. 

1 7. trans. To encounter, attack, assail. Ohs. rare. 

C133X Ld. Berners Huon 613 Then they auembclcd Uro- 
kart on all sydes. 

t Asse mble, ». 2 Obs. Also 5 assamble. 

£ . OF, a(s)semble-r, either referred in meaning to 
assimuldre, adsimilare to liken (see Assimilate) ; 
or c nfused by Englishmen with ressembUr\ see 
Resemble. Cf It. assimigliare to resemble, com- 
pare.] To liken, compare ; to be like to, resemble. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1x4/3 For the world assamble th 
the see. 1549 Latimer 7 Sernt. be/. Edw. VI (Arb .) 151 
Bribes may be assembled to pitch. 1550 Bale Image Both 
Ch. Sel. Wks. 1849. 379 'i lie other be assembled unto most 
filthy locusts. 

Assemble, sb. Mil. [Ahbbmble vX (sense 5) 
in the imperative mood, used as the name of a 
command or signal.] The second beat of the 
drum, or other signal, ordering soldiers to strike 
their tents and stand to their arms. Cf. Aa< 

SKMBLY 9. 

1883 Army Corps Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 No 
bugle sounds are to be used . . except the 4 cease fire ' and 
the 'assemble.’ 

Assemble, obs. form of Assembly, 
Assembled (fee* mb’ Id), ppl.a. [f. Assemble vX 
4 -10.] Gathered into one place or company, 
saps Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. L 130 Whom all France, with 
their chicfe assembled strength, Durst not presume to looks 
one* In the face. 17x8 Pope Iliad il 968 Assembled armies 
oft have I beheld. 1833 L Taylor Fanat. ix. 398 The wor- 
ship of an assembled nation. 

f A ssemblement Ohs. [a. OF. a(s)scmhle» 
mint, f. assembler ; see Assemble vX and -mint.] 
An assembly, assemblage, gathering. 

1470 Haeoino Chrom, xciv, Whome Oswald 
greate anemblomen L a 1964 Bbcon Demands Holy Script 


Wks. (1844)6x3 What Is the day of tho Lord t 1 Tho front 
assemblement, court, and parliament of all men. m| 
Dicry Nat. Bodies xxv. (1658) *89 Tho conipkx assemble- 
meat . . of all the causes, that concur to produce this effect. 

‘jwmblsr (Ase*mblai). [f. Assemble » l + 
•brI ; cl. OF. assembtear, n of agent f as* 
sembler : see Assemble v. 1 ] One who assembles. 
1 . One who brings together, collects, or convenes. 

*633 Person Varieties 1. In trod, e The builder of cities, 
assembler of men. 1780 Burks Reft. Exec . Wks. IK-, 073 
None of. .the assembleni of the mob. .have been convicted. 
2 One who takes |>art in an assembly; e.g. a 
member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 

1647 Assembly-man in Hart. Misc. (t 748) V. 94/4 Vet It 
h some Relief to a sequestered Person to see two As- 
semblers snarl fbr his Tithes, a t66e H nmmond TeCheynel 
Wks. I. >93 (R.) Your confession of faith which you say 
sludl be published by your assemblers. 1710 Shaftrsh. 
Charge, iv. 1 3(1737) f. 148 If they can produce . . Visionary 
Assemblers to attest a story of a Witch upon a Broomstick, 
AjuM T abling, t w. sb, [f as prec. + -IE 0 ».] 
f fathering together, meeting. Also in obs. senses: 
a. Attack, onslaught, b. Onion of two, coupling. 

137S Barsovs Bruce xii. 315 The remunant . . That myent 
cum to the assembling. < 1386 Ciiaucfr Part. T. P 830 
Whan thny take noon reward in her assembling but only to 
the fte.icchly dclit. exago Linkijck Grail xili. 339 He 
sawgh twey ha tail lea. .'Inal weren redy to the aasetUDlytig. 
x6xx Hi 111 . l l/eb. x. 25 Not forsaking tne assembling of our 
sclucs together. i8m Macauiav Hist. Ettg. HI. eos The 
Pai liamentsof Irelaiid had then no fixed place of assembling. 

Assembling tfocTnblig), Ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
4 -1 mi * ] That assemble, gathering. 
x6xo Finmt Let. in Fug. 4 Germ. (1865' 63 The now as- 
stemming powres of the Archdukes. 1697 Dryokn Georg. 
iv. 809 Straight issue thro' the Sides assembling Swanns. 
Assembly (ase nihli). Forms: 4-5 assemble*, 
4-6 aoaembid, 5 aaaembilld, -blay, 6 -bile, 5- 
aasembly. See also a)>het Sembi.y. [a. OF. 0(x)- 
semblee, sb., f. fern. pa. pole, of assembler : see 


Anhkmhi.k v. 1 and -Y-. 0 1. army.'] 

1 . The action or fact of assembling, the state 
of being assembled. 


1. Gathering together, meeting; the state of 
being collected or gathered Assemblage i. 

14x3 Lvim.. Pylgr. Seude v. v. 76 The byrden. .syttynge in 
as^cmhle vpun an bye trc. 1436 Pot. Poems ( iHsy) II. rw 
*1 he duk of llurgayn . . Mod gret aswenibilltf in l:\ndcs wyd. 
< 1500 Lotnelot 267 Mony atMumhlay that gawnne gnrt be 
maid To wit his name. 1641 Ter met de la Ley 187 Unlaw- 
full fuwembly in where people an^cmhle ihrmnelvcN together 
lo doe some unlawful! tlunuaRainnt the peace. xStOGretn 
.Short Hist. viii. f 6. 521 A Triennial Hill enforced the a»- 
nembly of the llou*e* every three years. 

1 2. The comii .g together ol two persons or things ; 
meeting, conjunction, union. Cf. Ahhkmblaoe 2 . 

e 1319 F. E. Atiil. P. A. 750 My makelcx lam be . . Me chea 
to hyn make, a!-)xn vnmete Sum tyme nemed pat onxembld. 
1330 R. Brunnk Chron. <x Vnder Southnniptone wax per 
assemble, Of Hamid & nordknoiite. ^ 

Leg. 955/4 The unyte and anncmble 
lord and of oure lady. 

1 3 . Hostile meeting, onslaught, attack. Ohs. 

X375 Barbour Bruce xii. 491 He gert trwmp vp to the ax- 

arnibie. rxAoo Destr. Troy xV. 6999 He wan.. Honest in 
unbly in pc nad fyght. a 1900 Lancelot 3336 The K nycht 
his sted Wei 


1. >483 Caxton Gold. 
of the fl 


1 flennhe of oure 


ittith all. 
:Mbla |it 


. . Wich at the first Miserable in this ated Wcncui 
X935 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 454 Ane acharpar oei 
wen thair neucr sene. 

11 . The company assembled. 

4 . A gathering of pci sons ; a number of people 
met together ; a concourse, throng. 

> 33 ° K> Bs unnk Chron. 73 pe bisahop corouned hir pore, 
bifor pat faire seroble. 1377 Lanc.l. P. PI. H. Prol. 916 
Barones an burgeis . . 1 sei| in pis assemble, i486 Caxton 
Cttrial 10 Kepe you ferre fro suche an amemblee. 1543 
Necess. Doctr. Fj b, Kccleaia, that is to aaye, an aKsembleof 
people called out from other. t6oi Shaks. Jut. C. 111. ii. 19 
if there bee any in this Assembly, any deere Friend of 
Csesar*. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 1 Pj, I sometimes pass 
for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock Jobbers. 1805 Bro. 
Jonathan 1 . 986 The assembly broke up. 
esp. 6. A gathering of persons for the purpose of 
deliberation and decision ; a deliberative body, a 
legislative council. 

1966 Maundkv. iil. 16 The! holden here Grete Connellles 
and here Ansembleex. c 1440 Morte Arth. 1578 Salle ho 
never . . site in be assemble*, in syghte wyth his ferk 1934 
More On the Passion Wks. 1302/1 Therefore agreed tnys 
mate assemble that they would not take hym on the holye 
day*. s 60 t Nkvilk Plato Rediv. 79 A Government con- 
sisting of a Prince and a Popular Assembly. 17x8 Pore 
Itiaax. 77 The assembly seated, rising o’er the rest, Achilles 
thus the kina of men address'd. ( 1878 Gladstone Prim . 
Homer 195 The Achaian assemblies were in general regu- 
larly summoned by the heralds. 

b. Hence in various specific or historical uses : — 
Assembly or General Assembly: the name given to the 
legislature in some of the U nited States of America. General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland : Unrepresentative 
body which meets annually to direct its affairs; other 
Presbyterian bodies elect similar councils. National As- 
sembly of France : the popularly-elected branch of the 
legislature. Primary Assembly : (seequot.k Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, appointed by the Long Parliament in 
>643, to aid in settling the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England (whence The Assembt/s CatecMtm\ 
a 197a Knox Hist. Re/, iv. 344 The General Assembly of 
the Church . . holden in December (1561] after the Queen’s 
Arrival. 1643 M ilton Divorce Int rod.. To the Parliament of 
England, with the Assembl y. 1688 Cot. Ree. Penney ht. 1 . 993 



ABSMBMX*. 


Tha Comittee presented to this bond three bilk which wee 
brought to them from y* Assembly. im Robertson MisL 
ScotL I. hi. an. 1560 The (ini general assembly of the 
church . . waa held thie year. 1704 J. Gikkord Louis XVI 
eis The inhabitantN of every district in Franca, preparatory 
to the election of delegatee, hold what h called a primary 
assembly, where they choose a prescribed number of doctor*, 
who are to act for the whole in ihe choice of a r etir e s in to- 
live to die states, stag Penny CycL XV. 153/1 Micabeau 
was now acknowledged^* the chief leader in the National 
Assembly. 

0 . A gathering of persona for religions worship ; 
a congregation. 

dwSNAKa A. V, L. in. ilL 50 We haue no Temple bat the 
wood, no assembly but home-beasts, ifri Hi hoc J. Brut* 
xxvii. 81 To bring in such able and godly Ministers . . into 
the publike Assembly. 01748 Watts Hymn, Lord, how 
delightful 'tis to see A whole assembly worship thee. 

7 . A gathering of persons for purposes of social 
entertainment. (Tne public assembly, which 
formed a regular feature of fashionable life in the 
18th century, is described by Chambers {Cycl. 1 7 si ) 
as *a stated and general meeting of the polite 
peraons of l»oth sexes for the sake of conversation, 
gallantry, news, and play.* Private assemblies cor- 
responded in some respects to the modern * recep- 
tion * or • at-home.*) 

ins Shahs, Com. Err. v. i. 60 Haply in priuate. A dr. 
And in a^cmbliw too. 1603 — Metis. J or Af 1 in. 9 , 1 haue 
euar lou'd the life remoued. And held in idle price to haunt 
assemblies. 171I Free-thinker No. 9. 10 He will find ad- 
mittance into all the crowded Balls mid Assemblies. 1784 
Foots Patron 1. (477419 You know this is bis day of as- 
sembly, I suppose you will be there. i8Ag H Phillipr 
A met. Paper Cnrr. 1 1 167 Gaiety pervaded the American 
camp . . and an assembly was organued. 1883 Scotsman 15 
Jan. 1/1 AAvO Citiren Assemblies. Fancy Dress Ball in 
aid of the Royal Infirmary. 

t 8. A collection of things ; - Assemblage 4. 

i&S* Howell For. Tmv. (Arb.) 31 An assembly of huge 
crags and hits. t6oa F.velvn At et aria <1739) 149 A very 
plentiful assembly oiSallet- Herbs. 

III. A military call by drum or bugle. Cf. 
AMfiKIIBLK sb, 

*7*7 “8* Chambers C yc I.. A sstmhly k also used . . for the 
second neat of the drum. On hearing this, the soldiers strike 
their tents, roll them up. and then -land to their arms. The 
third beating la called the ntarth, as Ihe first is called the 
general. slog Sia 1 . Nicmolls in (,urw Wellington Dap. 
1 1 - 394 The generate was beat at half-past (our. the asNcnibly 
at halt-past five. 

IV. Comb., assembly-man, a member of an 
Assembly (see sense 5) ; assembly-room, a room 
in which assemblies (see sense 7) were formerly 
held, and in which balls, concerts, and similar 
entertainments are now given. 

>847 in HarL Mi sc. (1745) V. 93/x {title's The Assembly- 
man. 1884 Baxter 1a Argts. f 16 aft Separatists. Mich a» 
the Assembly-men had been. >744 Johnson /. P .ha^tge 
Wks. 111 . 998 Nor could she enter the assembly- rooms . . 
without being saluted with some line* from ITie Bastard. 
1873 Wingate in N.Auter. Rev CXX. 161 An assembly- 
man cainc to his room . . to receive the price of his vote. 
186a Thacksnav Four Georges u. 99 Every country town 
had it* osaambly-room. 

Aisenoe, -rial, obs. ff. Essence, tial. 

A— and, pa. pple. of Ashknd v Obi . to disgrace. 
A amend, assent, obs. forms of Ascenii, Aso^nt. 
t Aaaanal, -yka. Obs. Glossed in Piomp. 
Farv. (1440) by L squilia • sea- leek, sca-onion ' 
AJUiant (Isrnt), v. Forms * 3-5 aaent(o, 
acoatyo, 4 6 oaaento, 4- assent. Aphet . 4 5 
sent. {Pa. t. and pple. 4-3 asent, assent.) [a. 
OF. a{s)smte-r K assent, ire (-dri), irreg. freq. 
of L. assent! re (- fn\ f. as- ~ ad- to-f untire to 
feel, perceive, think, whence also F. assentir ; used 
in OF. beside assents r, and now the only form.] 

1 . intr. To give the concurrence of one's will, to 
agree to (a proposal), to comply with <a desire). 
Arch, in general sense, and commonly replaced by 
consent , exc. as said of the sovereign assenting 
tp a measure, or as in 4. (Rare obs. const. /or.) 

. ** 97 K- Gi.ouc. 96 |>e ma vdenew wolde mher dye, fmn oconte 
per ta c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1596 The kyng assented* 
to his bone. 1430 Mvac 1644 Jef ow lay on nym more 
Thennc he wole asente fore. 1376 Lambabpe Peraiub. 
Kent 118261 399 The Maister absented easily to their desire. 
1870 Ld. North In Somers 7 Vw< ts 1748 I. a Having assented 
to a Publication. 177s Junius Lett. xliv. 937 The constitu- 
tional duties of a house of Commons are . . to propose or as- 
sent to wholesome laws. 1884 Tennyson Em, A rd. 196 Would 
Enoch have the place t Ana Enoch all at once assented to 
it. t86g Cox hut. Eng. Govt. 11. Hi. 341 The Lords passed 
a resolution, to which tne King assented, 
b. without prepositional const, arch . ; see prec. 
nut Will. Paterae a6qa He swot his op'hat he a-sent 
noidT 1393 Lanou P. PI. C. v. 98 So alle myne daymen 
ben quyt * by so kynge asente. 181a Bible Luke xxtii. 
94 Pilate gane sentence f mart, assented) that it should be 
as they required. 1878 B. Taylor Pr. Deukation n. iL 65 
Assent, and the Aiture is sure, 
t o. with inf. Obs. 

, 8 j 0 a WvcLtr Judith xii. 10 Go, and awetell move this Ebro, 
that . . she sente to dwelle with me. iigg La mol. P. PL C in. 
170 To he mailed for won ye * ntede aath a-sent ed. c uB% 
pigky MysL (ttta) tv. sy7 And thou wert wed assent To let 
it ran owt roost pic ntcusly. s8ib Sana Mist. Gt. Brit. tx< 
«x, (1639) 979 Tne iiunuue amented to ha gathered was sixe- 
•core thousand 
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fd. tram . (elUptically) To agree to, sanction. Obsi 
a 184s braArms Lett. II, laolfltshaO be though* fit 
1 assent 4 with all my heart. 0673 Tea herns Chr. Ethics xx. 
390 Godliness, and honesty, need nothing hot to be mate* 
Untied and assented by the prinoa 
t A intr. To come to an agreement as to a pro- 
posal ; to agree together, determine, decide. Const. 
to, into. Obs. 

e tps Beket U07 To this consaU evera ch oo s. oasentade. 
e sgflfi Chaucer MemqfL. T. 9*6 They sworen and aasenten 
•very man To lyf with hir and dye. e 1440 Bk. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. 918 po clerke of kaenyn, oounuollour, Stuarde, 
coke, and surueyour, Aasenten in counsello . . How ho lorde 
schalle (are at mete. 1470-89 (ed. 1894) Malory Arthur 
<1816) 1. 107 Into this counsel tne five lungs assented, 
t b. esp. in pa. pple. Come to agreement, come to 
a conclusion or resolution, agreed. Obs. 

c 1330 WiU. Paterae 538 Whan sche so was a-sented ’sche 
seide sone after, ruse Destr. Trey xxxiil 13008 The Re- 
bellis . . fmt were asrant to the slaght of his sure fader. 11430 
SyrGenerides soaj Thoo baronnes were assented sone At Or 
will forto doom igafi More Her styes tv. Wks. 9 -jbJi Yf 
the worlde were assented therunta 
to. traru. To agree, determine, decide upon (a 
thing proposed '. Obs. 

e 1300 A'. A tis. 1480 They assentyn, by on assent A riche 
enmne of red gold, c 1388 Chaucer Doctor's T. 146 Whan 
that wwanted was this cursed reed. 199s Lax bar oe Arch. 
<1635 143 No matter shall be assented, out at the least there 
assent thereunto foure Counsellors. 

ffi. intr . To conform in practice, submit, yield 
{to). Obs. 

1340 Hamsole Pr. Coase. 4388 He sal h*m turment pat 
wide noght til his law assent. 1373 Barbour Bruce 1. 189 
Schir Ihon the balleol . . Assentyt till him, in all his 
will, c 1400 ApoL Lott. 84 To assent is better pan for to offer 

t fames of senep. a sgao Myrr, Our Ludye 7 , 1 laboure to 
I*e the worries . . as farre as oure language wyll well as- 
sente. 1638 H r alky Epictetus' Man. x x vii. 33 ’lo egrbe thy 
mimic from loo quicke assenting to thine eye. 
t b. trans. with cognate object. Obs. 

1815 T. Adams Leaven 10$ They . . that . . subscribe and 
assent obedience to his best*. 

4 . To give or express one's agreement with a 
statement or matter of opinion ; to agree to an 
abstract proposition, or a proposal that does not 
concern oneself, or involve one's own action. 
Const, to ( with . unto , ohs.). The onl inary modern 
use as distinguished from Consent. 

c 1380 Wyclik Three Treat. 24 Crist wole not aruient with 
thes, for thei may not be Mothe. 1393 Lanol. P. Pl. C. 1. 190 
Al route of ratons • to hys reison a-sentede. r 143a Lone- 
lich Grail xlviii. 49 To this word assentyd ful foure and 
twenty. 161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 9 This 
opinion is also assented unto by holy Scriptures. 171s 
Adpihos Sped. No. 41 1 W 4 We sec, and immediately assent 
to the Beauty of an ObiecL 1718 Free-thinker No. oa 943 
My readers will readily assent to the Truth of what 1 have 
observed. 1874 F. H all N. A mer. Rev. CX 1 X. 399 Assent- 
ing to tlie premises, we reject the conclusion. 

b. without prepositional const. 

1318 Mure tieresyes 1. Wks. 126/1 Which thinge bicause 
I duly *»e, l assented. 1811 Bible Acts xxiv. g The Iewes 
also assented, saying that these things were so. 1733 Pope 
Pnd. Sat. 201 Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
1873 Black Pr. Tknte iil 40 She assented with a gracious 
unde. 

to with or to a person, i.e. to his opinion. Obs. 
183s Hey wood Iron Age l i. i, -Eneas, your aduise assents 
with vs. 1893 Woodward Nat. Mist. Earth (1793' as Some 
. . fully assent to me herein. S783 Watson Philip ill (1703) 
11 . vi. ass They undoubtedly amented to the king in the 
opinion ne entertained. 

reft, in prec. tensea Obs . 

c 1374 Cmaucrr Boeth. HL XL 95, I assentfel me qnod 1 . 
c 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4241 All assentid horn sone, pat his 
saw herd. 9447 * Siiillingpord Lett. (1871) 51 To which 
bothe parties . . aggraed and assented ham. *470 83 M a lory 
Arthur! i 8 i 6 .ll. 98 ‘ I assent me thereto,' said sir PaJomides. 
Assent C&se-nt), sb. Forins: 4-5 aaent.e, 
ao-nt(e, 5 aaaente, 4- aaaent. Aphet. 4-5 aent(e. 
[a. OF. a{s)sent, a{s)sente, f. assentir ; see prec.] 

I. The concurrence of the will, compliance with 
a desire, arch, and repl. by consent , exc. as in next. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4055 Ye solde him out of myn assent. 
a 1330 Q fuel And lcn wele ben at ncent. That thou sschalt 
wedue Heleceni. 141! A bp. Chichki.c in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 
l s. I. 5 He hath )iven his assent thkrta 1788 T. Shbruxan 
Persists 11. 31 By what do you propose tcrpunliase the Assent 
of the Gods? 1814 Scott Ld. isles vi. iil, There Bruce's 
slow assent allows Fair lsalwl the veil and vows. 

2 . Official, judicial, or formal concurrefroe of 
will ; sanction ; the action or instrument that sig- 
nifies such concurrence. 

*1388 Chaucer Doc tods T. *04 Tburgh thasnertt of this Juge 
Apius. 1481 J. P aston in Lett. 408 II. 35, 1 wyll nothyng 
graunt withowt the under shraves assent. n 987a Wren 
in Gutch ColL Cur. 1. 947 All those, whose votes were 
known to depend upon Ids will, gave their asueni*. 1737 Pont 
Horace Epfet. 11. it 30 Laws, to which you gave your own 
assent 1883 Cox fust. Eng. Govt, l vi. 48 A bill does not 
become an Act of Parliament until it harreceivad the Royal 
assent. 1877 BuRROuuimTvMsSMwioy Those who sign such 
written assents may withdraw. / 


+ 3. The concurrence of anramber of persons is 
sentiment or purpose ; accowL Obs. 

cvmnB.E.AUit. P. A.04 Thay *ong*o wyth a swete ascot. 
*1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.4 79 Through the sente of all . . 
Ganne the kynge a lettre make. 1480 Caxtdn Ckroa. Eng. 
Iks. 38 CrouneiT mid nwde kyng by asaent of tha brittma, 
c sgoo Lanuiat 4*1 And one of them, withal (her hell assent 


flsitlvetfe wi 8 P 0 rB/JfiadL 3 iThttG*sekslashe>Sitbek 
joint assent deekra. 

b. esp. in phrases By or with one assent ; eo m mo n 
asstm. arch. exc. OS influenced fry senses S find fi. 

e rasa K. AMs. 9480 They assentyn, by cst assent digse 
Sir Bettes 171* Be coruin accnt, Thor was uoatin parlement. 
etehaDigbyMyst.il. 477 Let vs both by on assent go to the 
, bussnqpya. sggl Stark ev England is Thy* cyvyle lyfe was 
■ * polytyke ofour t . stahlyKchyd by commyo assent, afiu 
• Biota • Ckroa. xviiL is Ihe propheu declara mood to the 
king with one assent. 1843 Carlvlk Past 4 Pr, 11858, itta 
Travelling with one assent on the broad wayi 
f 4 . Opinion. Obs. 

1377 Lamgl. p. Pi. B.iv. 187 3 if je bidden bUxoatnes, be of 
myae eseente. e 1388 Cnavces Merck. T.* 8&Mon most en- 
auera (this is myn assent) Wher sche be wya, or sobve, or 
dronkelewc. c 1434 Terr. Portaged ism, 1 oordwith that 
assent. 1333 Myrr. Mag., Dk. SafeJk avlIL 1 The Lords 
and Commons both of like assent. 

A Agreement with a statement, an abstract pro- 
position, or a proposal that does not concern one- 
self i mental acceptance or approval. (The ordi- 
nary modem use, as distinguished from Consent.) 


or judgment of any thing to be true. 1704 Sullivan View 
. Nat. 1 . 15 , 1 must honestly confess my full assent to the doc- 
trine. 1843 Mill Logic In trod. (18681 5 Our assent to the 
conclusion being grounded on the truth of the premises, 
b. in the formal uhrase assent and consent. 

1 874 tr. Littleton's Tenures 9 a, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1873 Stubbs Const. Mist. I. 
xiv. 143 The deliberate assent and consent of a parliament, 
t AlBBTlt, Pa. pple. Obs. [App. f. Send ; but 
spelt like prec. word : cf. An end r.] Used fre- 
ouently by Gower, app. in the two senses: Sent 
forth ; sent for. 

1903 Gower Coetf. 1 . 342 This Climcstre him had ament. 
IbtdT 1 1. 54 Therupon of one assent The maidens weren 
anone assent, ibid. 111 . 327 He let sonimone a parlement. 
To which the lordes were assent. 

Am&tMIfKmi (xscntrt’n/as), a. rare— 1 , [f. 
late L. assenhine-us (f. astenttri) + -0O8 : cf. con- 
sentaneous.'! Inclined to assent, deferential. 

1834 Landor Exam. Shake. Wks. 1846 11 . 976 Finding thee 
docile and atwentaneouft. 

t ABB8*ntant, ///. a. and sb. Obs. fa. OF. 
a{s)seniant, pr. pple. of a{s)senter : see Assent v. 
and -ant. Now leplaccd by Ashentiknt.J 
A adj. Assenting, consenting ; agreeing. 

[a 1400 Re tig. Piece * pr. Tkomt. MS. 69 Noghtc assent- 
and to syne.] <.1400 Vest. Lore 1. (1560) 277/1, * was drawe 
to bee aasentaunt. 1480 Caxion C/irou. Eng. cxcv. 171 All 
tho that were assentam to the Mime quarcl. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] One who assenls 
or consents to ; on abettor, partisan. 

138a LkkjH AmtorieiJ 5Q7' * 13 *>, When God the father had 
ex pulsed the prince of pnde, with his assent antes, from 
hcauen. 180a Mabrk tr. Aleman ' m Guzman D' A If. 11. 313 
The Accessary was to have as much as the Principal! ; the 
Assentant as the Assay lun L 

ABBentation tars6nt^> Jan), [a. F. assentation 
(Cotgr.), ad. 1* assent at ion -cm , 11. of action f. as- 
sentari : see Asnbnt v. and -ation .1 The action 
of assenting to the opinions of a. other; esp. obse- 
quious or servile expression or act of assent. 

1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friends A. Cj/aTo gete the same 
beny valence by meant of ftaleryc and asoentacyon is right. . 
shatnefulL 194a U daij Erasm. A pop lit h. (1877) 903 Which 
asaentation is the southing of echo bodies tale and saiynges 
and holding vp their yea and nay. 1803 5 Sir J. Mrlvil 
Mem. (1735 94 A certain Discretion . . free both from Sawci- 
ness and Assentation. 1749 C'iii-stkrh. Lett. 190 IL 205 
Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation degrade. 
s8a9 Southey in O. Rev. XXXI X. 381 More noted for courtly 
asaentation to King James than for anything else, sgeg 
I. Taylor Logic in Theoi. 965 A safer anchorage way be 
found than . . the shoal of mindless assentation. 
ABBBtttatiOIIB (srscnici fas\ a. rare. [f. prec: 
see -nous.] Ready to assent, given to omentation. 

*860 J. Kennedy Sna/tow Bam il 34 J 
■eotatious stranger, one who listen* well 
▲BBe&tator (mrirnci tau). [a. 1 - eusentJ/or, 
n. of agent f. assentSri \ fee Arhknt v. and -ati n.j 
One who assents to or connives at ; one who ex- 
presses obsequious or flattering assent. 

1331 Klvot Gov. ji. xiv. <15^7 130 Ollier there be which, in 
, a more honest tenm, may be called amentatouni or folowcrs. 
1871 Swekt tr. Gregotys Past. 149 The amciitator, who ia 
ready to paw over wliat he ought to punish. 

AjUMntatorily (ftse nUu rili), adv. rare-\ 
[f, next * -M 2 : cf. L. assentatorie .] Flatteringly, 
obsequiously. 

a afiefl Bacon Wks. II. 046 <R.) I have no purpose, vainly 
or awemaiorify, to represent this greatness (of Britain). 

▲BBentatory (fise*nt&tari), a. rare-*, [f. L. 
k assetdiitbrius ^ in adv. assentbtbrie : see Ambnta- 
Tt R and -ony.] Of or Ibefitting an assentator; 
flattering, obsequious. 

Assent** (frsrntai\ ff. Ahuent v. + -eb. Cf. 
AH8NNT0R.] One who gires as sen t or acquiescence. 
>6m Sib T. Herbert Tmv. 339(T.)8eamingly an aaseuter 


1 A respectable, as- 
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(fae-n£nt), ppi. a. and sb. [a£ 

L. 4 ssM 0 Mtf-*W f pr. pple. of assenttri to Abbbjit. 
Takes the place of the earlier As ; mutant.] 

A. adj. Assenting approving, accordant. 

ate Kicmol Arehit. Heavens vjt (THeyl could obtain a*, 
sentient heaters for the doctrine, iW J. Rose Ovid'eMei. 
49 To tide the power* marine ssasaifem are. 

B* sk. One who assents or agrees ; an oasenter. 
rig Smiles G. S tephensou eat Lords Derby and Sefton .. 
were (bund among the amentieate to the London and Bir- 
mingham line. tS6o Lit. Ch.-man VI. 43 We find . . fifty 
ameniMtta fin the I<ower House. 

J (Ue ntiq), vbl sb. [f. Assent v. + 
The action of giving assent, acquiescence. 

obses Levi at h. 11. xxvi 149 Faith of Supernatural I 

Law, is . . only an amentlng to the same. 1690 Vaughan in 
Phaw'x \\%\ L 4aa A Juror kept his Fellows a Day and a 
Night without any reason or amentlog. 

Apfigglltbur, ppl- <*- [f. as prec. + -lira 2 .] Giv- 
ing' assent Also in arch, or obs. use: Giving 
consent ; agreeing : deferential. 

S4S3 Caxton Cota G v b, That thou were partyner and 
ruentyng to the feyte. in Chester?. Lett. 384 III. 303 
You must be respectful and assenting, Irat without being 
servile. iM E. White L/e is 1 Christ Prsf. 5 Thu assent- 
ing voice of a great multitude. 

IsHUtuigly, adv. [f. prec. +-ly*.] In an 
assenting manner ; so as to express assent. 

xgfia Hvlost, Assenting lye, accord yogly, or by agreamente, 
Concorditer. sgfix T. N[orton] Calvin's Inst. 1. 6 Wil as- 
Ncntingly and willingly yeld himself to seme God. 17m 
Richardson Grandsson 1x781) III. xil. 90 He assentingly 
bowed. sSjo Gao. Uuov Middiem . iv. sa6 4 Truly, my 
dear/ mid Mr. Bulstvodc assentingiy. 

t Asmmtion. Obs. rare [*d. L. assent ion- 
em, n. of action f. assent - ppl. stem of assentsri to 
Assent : cf. OF. attention. See -tion, -bion, freq. 
interchanged in 1 7th c. ; cf. next .1 Assent. 

*660 Stanley^ Hist. Philos. (1701) 4£o/» As to Assention 


grounded on a firm belief of any Ph;, 

Aaaentist, obsolete variant of Ahsimntist. 
Assentive (fiientiv), a. rare- 1 , [f. Assent 
+ -iv k, by form-assoc. with invent -ive, etc. llic 
etymological forms would be attentive and assen- 
t alive.] Inclined to assent, assenting, assentaneous. 

0 1743 Savage Wks. II. 196 (Joo.) May flint lip ossentive 
warmth express 1 

Aasgutiweaess. [f prec. + -N**R.] Inclina- 
tion to assent, or defer to the opinions of others. 

XS76 Farrar Mar lb. Sertn. iv. 35 We may . . become false 
• . by timidity, even by a mere social a&scntivene^s. 

Aflsentment (jUc’ntmeut). arch, rare . [a. 
OF. as(s)cnlcment , f. assen/er: see Ahhknt v. and 
-mknt.J An act of assenting; agreement, con- 
sent (obs .) ; assent. 

1490 Caxton Eneydosx i. 41 By one comyn assent inente the 
goddis haue assembled theyra selfe. 1646 Sim T. Browne 
/'send. bp. 1. vii. aO Whose argument is but precarious And 
subsists upon the charity of our assentments. x8xS Gnu- - 
tObiiga * ’ - 


nigat. 1. 45 A true assent implies . . perfectly free 
use of power . . to give xHMsntinent. 

Aflsentor (ise*ntpi). [Specific legal form of 
AsaKNTMM : sec -on.] An assenter ; spec, applied 
to tliose who, in addition to the proposer and 
seconder, subscribe the nomination-paper of a can- 
didate in a parliamentary or other election. 

1880 M Cartht Own Tintesbx. 307 A proposer and seconder 
and eight aasentora. X883 Pall MallG. 37 June 3/1 One of 
hi« proposers . . was an episcopalian Protestant, while several 
of his assentoni are Presbyterian farmers. 

Assenyoks, -yke, obs. forms of Aiuknic : see 
also Assknkl. 

Aaaenyha, obs var. Ensign : see A- pref. 10. 

t Alieoir. Obs. [OF. 4 Asseour, en parlant 
du service de la table, qui fait asseoir ,* Goriefroy ; f. 
asscoir to seat, set.] An officer who superintended 
the laying of the king's table for dinner. Cf. As- 
sateb 3 and Ahskwkk. 


If 1313 Househ. Ord. Ed. If, transl. 1601 (1876) If 47-51 
The asseour of the kinges table.) 144B in Heame R. Clone . 

telle, the kynges asseore, take rice was 


s asseour of the kinc 
46a Sir William Martel 
tber. 

t A'lNqiimt, ///. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. 
assequent-em , pr. pple. of assequi, f. ax- « ad- to + 
sequi to follow.] Following, subsequent. 
a *%7 M acalijo 99 Canons (1639) 33 The nsaequent or follow- 
ing marks of Phlegm are, etc. 

Assert (fiwMt), V. [f. I- assert ppl. stem of 
as-sertre (f. ad to + terfre to join, pat) to put one's 
hand on the head of a slave, either to set him free 
or claim him for servitude, hence, to set free, pro- 
tect, defend ; to appropriate, claim ; to affirm, de- 
clare, state. Cf. also med.L, asstridre (freq. of 
asserire) to affirm ] 

I. To grant or ensure liberty, to prote c t 

+ 1 . tram. To bring into freedom, set free. (Ct 
L. asserere in Ubertatem.) Obs. rare. 

da> Chilli now. Retie. Prat. 1. iv. 1 13. 196 He that could 
amort Christians to that liberty which Christ and his Apostles 
left them, 1609 ftr. Patrick Comm . Nu mb. xxiii. as • T.lThe 
people of ImmT. . ware asserted by God into a state of liberty. 

+ 2 . To mafritnm the cause of, take the part of ; 
to champion, protect, defend. Obs. esc. with cause 
as object (where it paves into 5). 


Mas W.CaavwuiCftvfMte. Merry <0 Hu(Chri»t’*l<AtW« 
foreknowledge. . asserted his death from casualty.. cte 
FuLWta CKttist. vl | m HL efia Engaged to nmmt tbmr 


ye II] 

good Patron . . in his just 

asparrioo. sfifiy Milton i*. Llij That .. 1 may assert th* 
eternal Providence, And justJfie the wayea of God to men. 
tyea Stanhots Pamphr. III. 53 God . . could not so receive 
and i nert an Impostor. 17x8 Port Iliad u. 339 Sedition 
silence, and assert the throne. 1814 Scott frav. hr, Da 
cause that 1 shall assert I shall dare support in every danger. 

IX. To lav claim to. 

3 . tram. To claim (aomething) as belonging to 
(oneself or another) ; to declare one's right to, or 
pdseasion of. arch. 

sfifia NaaoHAH tr. Setden's Mare CL « 10 Julius Censor did 
assert to himself a Dominion over British Isle and Sea. 
>836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. xxxviiL (1870) II. 374 The 
few who assert to man a knowledge of the iiuinUa. 
f 4 . To lay claim to, claim. Obs. 
tte Milton Eihees. Wks. 1738 I. 39J Their Principles too 
much asserted Liberty, xfififi Bramhall Peptic. vIL cos Hera 
it no power asserted, no punishment to be inflicted . . but 


next. The goMen 

6. To maintain practically, insist upon, or vindi- 
oate, a (disputed) claim to (anything). 

1640 Howell Pre-em . Pari. 11 How infinitely necessary 
the Parlement is, to assert, to prop up, and preserve the 
Public Liberty. 1667 Milton P. L. vl 137 A third part of 
the Gods, i n Synod met Thlr Deit ies to assert. 1769 Junius 
Lett. xxxv. 164 A generous people . . dare openly assert their 
rights, xte M airy at Joe. Faith/, xlvi, He who would as- 
sert his independence. 

6. To assert oneself : to insist nnon the recog- 
nition of one's rights or claims, ana take means to 
secure them. 

1879 Mbs. Ouhiaxt Within Precincts xxxviit, He was all 
the more anxious not to lose her . . that she hod thus asserted 
herself. 1883 Wage Gasp, f Witn. iv. 80 That agnostic phi- 
losophy whicn now asserts itself so loudly. 

Hi. To declare, state. 

7 . tram. To declare formally and distinctly, to 
state positively, aver, affirm : a. a thing to be, or 
that it is. 

atfioa Hammer Chron. fret. {1633)91 Polycmnicon assirct- 
eth . . that they caine to the North oflrelxnd in Vespasian’s 
time, xfipx R ay Creation (R. ) N othing is more . . unworthy 
a natural philosopher than to assert any thing to be done 
without a cause. 1790 Harris Hermes 1. 11.(1786) 16 To 
assert [is] . . to publish some Perception either of the Senses 
or the Intellect, xte Rusk in Pol. Eton. Art 13 Would you 
not at once assert of that mistress, that she knew nothing of 
her duties? 

b. with pronominal obi. standing for a clause. 
x66x Bkamiiall Just Etna. iii. 46 Which is all that wo as- 
sert. 1795 Sewkl Hist . Quakers 1. Pref. 9, I have endea- 
voured to assert nothing but what 1 had good authority for. 
xte Freeman Norm. Cong. (1B76H. App. 650 It is not 
directly asserted, but it seems to be implied. 

0. with sh. at object. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 79B Those Imperial Title* xhich 
assert Our being ordain’d to govern. 1839 Keightlky Hist. 
Eng. II. 37 She asserted her innocence in the strongest terms. 
x8m H. Spencer First Pr nc. 1. v. f 37 (187$) 99 Common 
Sense asserts the existence of a reality, 
t 8. To declare 01 affirm the existence of. 

t66o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701 ' 1B4/1 He likewise aseert- 
eth Faith and Imagination. 17x4 A. C01.1 ins Gr Chr. Retig. 
364 Justin Martyr asserts a double sense of some prophesies. 

f D. To hear evidence of, bespeak. Obs. rare. 
x8a> Lams Elia 1. xviii. (1865) ij 8 Their air and dress as- 
serted the parade. 

1 0 . To declare the extent of, to state. Obs. 

1673 Ooilbv Brit. Pref. 4 Some have deviated . . in Assert- 
ing the Distance. *677 Moxon Meek. Exere.{ 1703) 170 No 
size for . . the Puppets can be well asserted. 

t AlifiTt. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Assertion, 
declaration. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck. Hen. V. Hi, Treason strongly 
back r l In the Assert of Language 1693 L estrange K. Chiu. 
I, 79 HU Assert being entred upon record. 

.Assert, obsolete form of Assart. 

▲avertable (isxitfib’l), a. Also -Ible [f. 
Assert v. or L. assertd-re + -a)bi.k.] Capable or 
worthy of being asserted or maintained. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Ren I. l vii. xi. xaa The king either has 
a rignt, avertible as such to the death . . or he has no right. 

+ AsBSrtatioXL Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. 
asscridtion-em, n. of act ion f.assertd-re : see Ahhkbt. 
Cf. dissertation .] Affirmation, assertion. 

a 1535 More Wks. 141 (K.) Bothe y confuting of thein, 
and . . the asnertacion of our owoe. 

Assertativs (fisi itfitlv), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
assertdt - (see prec ) + ive 1 *= Assertive. 

1846 Morkj.l Philos. 19 th C. 1 . ri8 As asserutive of the 
moat fundamentals of morality. 1883 Chicago Advance x8 
Oct.. Their treatment b necessarily asserutive or dogmatic. 

AflMVtod ppl. a. ff. Amkht ».+ 

•■o.] Claimed, maintained ; poiitively Mated. 

x48 <D kyden Tkren. August, xviii, Th’ asserted Ocean rears 
his reverend Head. 1803 Southey Modoc in Ait. i. Wks. 
V. 906 Every beset of rapine had retired From man’s asserted 
empire. sSflg Whitney Li/e Lang. ix. 170 To aee how 
close the asserted correspondences are. 

Anartar (fttf utai). [f. at prec. + -eb 1 : cf. also- 
Asskrtob.} One who asserts 

1 . One wno maintains or defends ; a champion. 

1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (183d) xe Our wonted pre- 

rogaseve of being the first Maarten in every great vindkateoa. 


ssai Ywvo Lw Fame iv. (X737) rio The Crown t., 
and the People's Mend. t%g I. Taylor FanaDu 43I A 
“ J -- of apostolic aethority. 


power, ins A need. H \ Pitt HI. xlii. 134 The present 
might be looked upon as a bill of concession . . At the k 
time it was a bill of assertion. 1876 Galen Short Hist. 


One who makes positive declarations. 

Psoocit Repr, iil xix. 411 As oooll therof teller, as- 
■ mw. te8Caeaxrr Rosid. V.S. 84 He I* 
and very few of his statements proewedapoa 

. ats. «86g Mobley Mime, L st« noto. Am 

cording to which the Churah was an taCallibto asaarter. 

AMwrtibl*: see Assxrtsblb. 

Asserting (ftaS itiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- 
-iNu f.I The action of laying claim to, malmnititog. 
or declaring ; assertion. (Now mostly gemndiaf) 

1644 Milton Jssdgm. Sneer (t 8 *t) 30s Ibi: asserting of ouf 
juRtUbwties. 1673 True Worship e/Gm 5a Our standing 
up . . when the Creed U read, is an asserting of it, 
ASM*rtillgi ppi- (S. [f. as preo. T -INQ 

1. That aaierta ; affirming, declaring, maintaining. 

1848 R. Hamilton Sabbath ill. 68 The Lo<d Jesus wee him- 

eelf the asserting Lawgiver. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 93 
Naw proteatant, and same than protestant, aaaertingthinkers. 

2 . Self-asserting : insisting on one's own rights 
or claims i egoistic { assuming. 

>869 Dickens Mui. Fr, tvL *63 With a ertf-aaaerting air. 
ateuaa Bliot Theo.S. xviii. jtv lliese. . self-asserting men. 

, Assertion (i * -4 bn). Also 6 ada-, yasroioa. 
[(la. F. assertion, 1410 c. fin Littrd), ad. L. as sort i dm 
em, n. of action f. asser-tre to Asneht ; aee -log.] 
fl. The action of setting free, liberation. Obs. 
159a Huioet, Assertion, or libertte, or fredotno, Vmdiciee. 
a 1709 Beveridge Priv. Ih. 1. (1730) 67 Redemption flora 
the Slavery of Sin, and Assertion into Christian Liberty. 

2 . The action of maintaining a cause or defending 
it from hostile attack : vindication, arch. 

xte Moea Con/nt. Tindalt Wks. 661/a liya monte famous 
books of the awiercion of the sacrament?*. 1604 W. Stouoh* 
rani title) An Assertion for true and Christian Church Folic ie. 
1644 Milton Educ. Wka. 1738, 135 Having my mind .. half 
diverted in the pursuance of some other oaaertiotm. sBoS 
Boott F. M. Perth 1. 59 Flmcliing from tlte assert ioa of lain 
daughter’s reputation. 

3 . Insistancc upon a right or claim. 

x66o R. Coke Power k Subt, 6 The Kings of England had 
exercised their Jurisdiction in thd aeseruon 1 of their regri 

urn 

I 5 fi88a) 304 The dutiee . . on doth and sweet wine* were an 
assertion of her right of arbitrary taxation, 
b. Self-assertion : insistancc on a recognition of 
one's own rights or claims. 

.*■47 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art. I. Introd. 909 The self-a*scr- 
tion of the Teutonic over the 1 lassie element of modern 
Europe. 1870 I<owell Among my Bks 11. (1873; *99 The 
haughty and defiant self-aHscrtion of Dante. 

4 . 1 he action of declaring or positively stating ; 
declaration, affiimation, avenr.ent 

t ct 449 Pecock Repr. 41 s Kch conclusioun, in to whosfynd- 
ing . . inannys resoun . . withoute aesercioun of cny other 
creature may come to. tgBs R. Rohinron (title) Lriaod’x 
Learned and true Assertion of the Original Life, Actes and 
Death of.. Prince Arthurs <1x784 Johneoniaun uBifi) 
jo? Assertion Is like an arrow shot from a long bow ; the 
force with which it strikes depends on the strength of the 
arm that draws it. 1884 Cm u kch Bacon i. 96 To show gross 
credulity and looseness of aMcrtion 011 the port of the Roman 
Catholic advocate. 

6. A positive statement ; a declaration,, aver- 
ment. J- Head assertion (obs.): a fund omental 
principle, an axiom. 

XS31 Elyot Gov. (1875) 8 Nowe to conclude my fynUe as- 
sercion or argument. 1339 Ioyr ApoL Tindale 31 Adding 
this adscrcion of his owne brayne. 1909 Sandy* liuroper 
Spec. (1639) 94 So in their Art also they nave certain Head 
Assertions, which as indemonstrable principles they urge all 
men to receive and hold. 1708 Fkrriar Par. Man. in lUustr. 
Sterne 196 Authors have believed assertions without enquiry, 
siea Haxlitt Tabte-t. II. vi. iso A sweeping, unqualified 
assertion ends oil controversy. 

IdMGTtionfel, a. rare. [f. prec. ♦-alL] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, assertion. 

*1864 WWrr cites Latham. 
t AiM rtionAtB, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -ATK.a.J To make assertion, to Ammcbt. (The 
latter was apparently not yet in use.) 

>983 Nasiin Christ's (16131 31 Once more 1 will asser- 
tiomue, vertue hath noenimy but pryde. >693 in Cockkram. 
t AHiTtionfi-tion. Obs - ° [u. of action 

f. nrec.] 

IM3 Cockeram Diet, it. An Auouchitig, Asstrtimatlm 

Assertive (IsSMttv), a. [f. M if ad. L. *asser- 
tivus\ cf. Fr. assertive-ment Cotgr., It. assertivo 
Florio : see Abhebt v. and -ivk.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, assertion ; 
declaratory, affirmative ; positive, dogmatic. 

196a [see Assertively), a 16x9 Fui hkrbv Atheom. u. xiL 
I s. 336 By tbs ossertiue testinionie . . of the Corinthians. 
s66x Glanvill Seeps. Set. 15 As assertive and dogmatical as 
if they were omniscient. *711 Gmeehwood J^ng. Gram. 993 
Not to make this Mark(f) . . at the Knding or Conclusion of 
an Assertive Sentence. 1S36 Maurice Serm. John I. 8 The 
bsoadLRimpla assertive tone, 4 In the beginning was the Word.* 

2 . Characterized by mere assertion ; (see quot.) 
.1849 Thomson Laws 0/ Th. fed. a* 305 The OKsartlve 
judgment is oae of which we are Ailly persuaded ourselves, 
out cannot give grounds for our belief, that shall compel 
men in general to coincide with us. 

3 . Self-assertive « lelf-ABBRRTiNa ppl. a. 

*665.11 hckens Mui. Fr. 84 Reginald . . being too aspiring 
and self-assertive a name. 
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AsM*rtdv*ly„ ctdv. [f. prec. + -ifT 2 .] In an 
assertive manner, by way of assertion, positively, 
dogmatically. 

ijSr Bf. Exeter in Strype Ann. Rtf* I. xxxi. 348 Which 
they all with one universal consent have assertively written. 
dO M anton Ex*. James Hi. a Wks. I V. 977 Or you may take 
it positively and assertively . . * if you offend not in word 
you ore perfect.' i860 Goodwin Eat. 4 Rev. (ed. a) 950 If he 
speaks of the same phenomena assertively, ere are bound to 
•oppose that things are as he represents them. 

▲asdTtrraneaft. [f. as prec. 4 -ness.] Ten- 
dency to wants assertion or self- assert ion. 

ittt Pi:rkih Wonted an Heir 79 In gait there was a crisp- 
ness and assertiveness. •»3 Miss Braddon Gold. Catf xxvil 
317 Brian . . talked with loud assertiveness of the right of 
genius to do what it likes. 

Afliertor (Ssa'Jtpi, -at), [a. L. assertor, n. of 
agent f. asstrfre : tee Abmkkt v. and -on. Cf. al«o 
Amhkrtkk .1 

fl. (In L. senses) a. One who liberates a slave, 
b. One who lays claim to a slave. Obs . 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleat. I. 92 That Claudius the assertor 
. . shoulde haue the keplng and placing the mayde. <67! 
Cudwortii Intell. Sytl. 1. it ft 32. 48a Called Iwrijp and 'UAsv- 
WrfHOt , ! Saviour and Assert our. 

2. One who maintains or defends ; a champion, 
vindicator, advocate. 

1 647 J. Hash Si. Edw. Cheat in Harl, Mite. (1746) VIII. 
The Greeks and Gauls were . . famous Asacrtor* of their 
Liberties, 1879 Freeman Norm. Com/. < 18761 IV. xvti. 96 Arch- 
bishop John was a rigid Assertor of ecclesiastical discipline. 

3. One who makes a positive statement. 

1846 Sts T. Brownk Pseud. E*. 206 Wherein indeed Aris. 
totle playts the Aristotle, that is, the wary and evading 
assertor. 1797 Encycl. Brit, t Astronomy ) II. 403/1 The im- 
putation must return upon the assertor. 1833 I if. Morgan 
in Bowen Logic ix. (1870)286 Which the assertor is afterwards 
at liberty to deny. 

ABMrtoriAl (xsaito^riil), a. Logic, [f. L. 
assertdri-us (f. assertor ; see prec.) + -al 1 .] Of 
the nature of assertion, affirming that a thing is ; 
as distinguished from problematical (that it may 
be) and necessary or apodictical (that it must be). 
Hence ▲marto’sftally adv., in ossertorial manner, 
in affirmation. 


lUt tr. Saisset's Ess. Relig. Philos. I. 281 Judgments . . 
problematical, assertorial, and apodeictic. 1877 Cairo 
Philos. Kant 11. xviii. 637 The practical reason will thus 
give assertorial value tu the problematical results of theory. 
Ibid. 11. xiii. 499 No perception . . of objects beyond the 
sphere of sense, on which the understanding might be used 
assert orially. 

Aliertorioal (sesajtpTikai), a. [f. ns prec. + 
-ical ; cf. F. assertor it/ue.] * prec. lienee Aser- 
to*rloally adv. *> As.skhtoki am.y. 

i860 J.Martinpau Ess. II. 190 The next sentence is . . ren- 
dered assertor ical I y. *870 Howl n Logic v. ui Judgments 
are . . pure. A is B. Assertorical. 

Asae*rtorily, adv. ? obs. [f. next -ly-\] 
By way of assertion, assertively, assertoi tally. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. ( 1864* IX*. 046 An ocular demon- 
stration of what hath been but muertonly delivered. 

Assertory (towutari), a. [ad. L. assertorius , 
f. assertor Asseutor: sec -oRYJ 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, asser- 
tion ; assertive, affirmative. 

1639 l* OL ' KH Hearn. Uuiv. v. 1170^ 69 Having a commission 
thut is Promulgator y and Assertory of what u past, a 1733 
North Exam. 1. iii. P93. 188 The greatest Part of these as. 
sertory Transactions. 1810 Com-.riiick Friend \ 1. viii. (1867) 
31^ Tne mode . . in Lord Bacon is dogmatic, i.e. assertory. 

D. esp. in Assertory oath : one taken in support 
of a present statement, as distinguished from a 
promissory oath , which guarantees a future action. 

1617 Collins Def. H*. Ely 11. x. yn How many oaths arc 
taken in Courts daily, both assertory and promissory. 163a 
Mahiiuky Comm. Unbolt. (i868> aoa An oath . . is assertory 
when we do call God to witness against our souls, if we affirm 
not the truth. 1813 Brnth am Not Paul 356 By an oath every 
one understands at first mention an assertory, not a promis- 
sory declaration ; by a vow, a promissory, not an assertory 
one. 

2 . in Logic. - Asmertobial. 

■837 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxiii. (1859) 1 1 . 70 The cog- 
nition, therefore, is assertory, inasmuch ns the real ty of that, 
its object, is given unconditionally as a fact. 1838 — Logic 
xiv. (1866) I. 260 A proposition is called Assertory, when it 
enounces what is known us actual 

Aflsartren (ftviutrrs). [f. Assertor 4- -ess ; 
cf. actress .] She who asserts, a female assertor. 

J Harrington Oceana Intrud. 35 The most obstinate 
Assertions of her Liberty. 

t ABNTVftnti v. Obs.-* [a. OP. aservantir , 
f. ii to + servant Servant.] To reduce to the posi- 
tion of a servant. 

x6tx CoTtiR., Asservissement , An usservonting, Inthralling. 
t Assswrrtifm. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. £. 
asservat - ppl. stem of asservd-re, (.ad to + servd- 
re to keep./ The action of keeping, preservation. 

i6ei H. Ainsworth Aunot. Pentat.fi ura. xix.9 For an as- 
servation, a keeping, that k 1807 Tomlinson Renan's Pis*. 
491 A heap of green simples by Jong asservation, put refit 
f AlB8TT8 f v. Obs. [a. OF. a{s)servir to serve, 
deserve L. asservTre , f. ad to + servTre to serve.] 

1. a. To serve, attend to (a person), b. (T) To 
serve up (a dish). 

c 1330 MS. Laud. No. 108, 104 b, pare he mi)te bco al one 


To aservl Gbdes wille. c 1470 Househ. Ord. (1790) 88 Nor 
to suffer theyre owne servaumes muche conversaunt . . whyles 
the Kings specially shal be asservinge. a tgso To serve a 
Lor din Babe** Bk. 369 The kerver . . most ssserve [tassewe] 
every dlsshe in his aegre. 1731 Bailey, Asserve, to serve to. 

2 . To deserve, merit. 

c ips MS. Coll. Trio. Oxou. 57 (Holliw.) Ich thonky the 
. . That ich it have aserved In atte the )atis to wende. a 1400 
Leg. Rood (1871) 147 Vche mon schal haue as pel a Rerue. 

tAsMTTilffif v. Obs. [f. A H-pref.' + SERVILE fl.] 

To make servile or subservient. 

*819 Sacrilege Saer. Handled 88 To asscruile the Gospell 
to his vile appetites. 1888 W. ok Britaink Hum . Prod, ft 17. 
So, I cannot osservile my self to the Humour of other Men. 
Aftccrvilis* ( 4 s 5 \ivibiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -I2E. Cf. servitiee .] To make servile, reduce 
to serfdom. 

1877 Owen Wellesley DU*. Introd. 99 Which, by exclud- 
ing the cititen cf a whilom native Slate from office, tended 
to debase and asservilue him. 

Alllll (Ase-s), v. Also 5 aooesae, 5 - 6 aaseflse, 
6-7 assease, 7 asoeaae. Aphet. Cess, Skss, q.v. 
[a. OF. assesses late L. assessd-re, frequentative 
of assidere to sit by {e.g. as an assessor or assis- 
tant-judge), in late L. to fix or apportion a tax, to 
assess, f. ad - to 4- sedcre to sit. In mod. Fr. asseoir 
(:— L. assidere) is used in this sense : cf. Assize.] 

1. trans. To settle, determine, or fix the amount 
of (taxation, fine, etc.) to be paid by a person or 
community, or by each member of a community. 

1447-8 Shii.lingkord Lett. (1871) 81 Haifa dym which was 
assessed and payd. 1581 Lambariir Eircn. tv. xvL (1588) 
580 The flame Justices . . shall assess® the Fine at their wils 
and pleasures. 1898 Coke On Lift. 33 a, Found the value 
of the land . . and assessed damages for the deteyning of the 
Dower. 1849 M* Culloch Taxation Introd. 19 'luces . . that 
admit of being fairly assessed and collected. 

2 . To determine the amount of and impose (tax- 
ation, fine, etc ) upon (a person or community). 

1493 Act 11 Hen. VII, iv. Suche fynes and amerciamentis 
as upon them shalbe ccssid. 1531 Dial. Laws 0/ Eng. u. 
ix. (1638) 75 The neighbours by assent assesse a ccrtaine 
summe upon every inhabitant. 9876 Green Short Hist. vL 
310 A forced loan was assessed upon the whole kingdom. 

3 . To irnpone a fine or tax upon (a person, com- 
munity, or property) ; to lay under contribution ; 
to tax, fine. (..oust, in, at the amount. 

1494 Faryan \ II. 344 And after sessyd iheym at greuousc 
f> nys. 1384 H award Eutro*. vi. (1)841 52 He . . assessed liym 
to pay u great summe of inuny. i860 K. Coke Power 4 Subj. 
180 An Englishman shall be asscMt-d in a deeper mulct. 
1711 Si'lki.k S*cct. No. 5j P 10 Where each Person shall be 
assessed hut at two Shillings and six Pence. 1839 Kkic:»iti.f.y 
Hist. Eng. I.ap8 Each county was assessed in a certain number 
of carpenters, masons and tylers. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 
lit. it 602 John Hampden was assessed twenty shillings. 

b. fig. 

1804 W. Taylor in Amu. Rev. II. 220 Several of our country 
historians . . might be assessed fur tributary materials. 

4 . To estimate officially the value of (property 
or income) for the purpose of apportioning its 
share of taxation. 

1B09 Bawijwl n tr. Domesday Pk. 245 Each one . . was as- 
sessed at os much as a house in the city. 184a Penny Cycl. 
XXIV. 112/1 After assessing the annual income of each 
person. 1870 Daily News 18 Apr., Woodlands may he as- 
sessed . . upon the utnounl for which they might reasonably 
lie expected to let. Tithes should be oiwchsed on the com- 
muted value. 

t A8B8 ( B8(e, sb. Obs . ; hut see the aphet. 
Cess, Sens. [t. prec.] * Anskhhmknt. 

1576 I.amharok Peramb . Kent (1836) 183 Cunteining the 
asses.se of such particular watch und wnrde. 1386 I. Hooker 
(timid, /rel. in Halinsh. II. 78/2 Vpholdent of all Irish enor- 
mities, wringing from the poore tenants eucrlosting sesse. 
1849 Primely Pelican ix. (1702J 294 Taking off Assesses, 
Levies, am! Free-quarterings. 

Assessable (aac s&b'l), a. ; also 9 -ible. [f. 
Ashksh v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being assessed, 
liable to assessment. 

*777 Burrow AVA. II. 091 (Jon.) Whether the lord of a 
manor is assessable to the poor rates. 1818 Col mi rook k 
Obligat. 1. yj If no asscssible damages can arise from the 
non-execution of it. x88a Daily News 29 Aug. 6/5 A rate 
. . at is. in the pound on all property assessable. 

Assessably (ftse-sabli), adv [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
Inn way liable to assessment ; ratably. 

1884 in vVeuster, 

Assessed ( 4 se*st), ppl. a. [f. Assess v. + -ed.] 

1 . Fixed or apportioned by assessment. Assessed 
faxes: those on inhabited houses, male servants, 
carriages, horses, mules, dogs, hone-dealers, hair- 
powder, armorial bearingi, and game. 

1796 Pitt in Ld. A ucklatuf sCorr, (186a) III. 364 Additional 
payment on the assessed taxes. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 
s 1 t/a The assessed annual value. 1859 M'Cui.locii Taxa- 
tion 11. vl 97R The duties on armorial bearings carriages 
horses, and horse-dealers, dogs, game certificates, servants, 
and windows, are called, for what reason it is not easy to 
imagine, the 'assessed taxes/ , 

2 . Subject to taxation, torn, fined. 

«53* Hulokt, Assessed perao^ or he that U assessed or 
taxed. Census. r 

Aflfilllag (£se‘iii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f 
-iNQi.] The action of fixing the amount of or 
apportioning taxation, etc. ; assessment. 

1447-8 SifiLumsroRD Lett. (1871) 80 Accessyng and levy 
was mad amonge the saydo BysacnoppU tenantes. s8aa Lev 


In Fortese \ Papers 175 About the Mm d n ft ofthe pekes of 
wynea. 183ft Act 10 Chas. 1 (Irish; 9 At the time of the said 

AMt'ftfllllgi ppi- a. [f. as prec. + -ino'A] That 
assesses or fixes assessments. 
sM%Pall MallG . 01 Nov. 9 The r— casing jury. 
Alllllion (kse fan), [ad. L. assession-em, n. 
of action f. assess- ppl. stem of assitftre : see Assess. 
Cf. (in sense a) AF. assesseaunce.] 

1. A sitting beside or together; a session. 

xg6o I. Daub tr. Sleidane's Comm. 374 b, Whom* he com- 
maunoed that . . in the assemion . . they shoulde exhibit* the 
confession of the doctrine wrytten. 1731 in Bailky. sMm 
Br. Forres Nicene Creed 11 Of Hli Auesuon, that Ho 
* sitteth at the right hand of the Father.' 

1 2. • Assessment. Obs. 

1447 8 ShillimofordZ*//. (1871)98 The tenants of his satde 
fee were not warned to come . . to the aaaession therof. 
Alfeilionuy, a. ? Obs. [f. prec. + -ART.] 
Of or pertaining to atsession or assessors. 

■Bee Carew Cornwall (R. ) One of the answera of the jury 
upon their oaths at the aaaeasionary court. 

AlBffUlOTt. (ise'smSnt). Also 6-7 assesse- 
ment See aphet. Sebsment. [f. Assess v . + 
-rent, prob. in AF. assessement.f The action of 
assessing ; the amount asses-ed. 

1. The determination or adjustment of the amount 
of taxation, charge, fine, etc., to be paid by a 
person or community. 

tS«8 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII , an. 94 (R.) The asaeuement 
of whiche fines were appoynted to Thoma» Cromwell igai 
in Heath Groce rd Coin*. (1869) 85 That 8000/. should be 
levied out of the Halls of the Cittie, by an equal and Indif- 
ferent asaeflftmente. 1784 Burn Hist. Poor Laws 196 Charges 
. . to he raised hy an axsemment on the several parishes, in 
proportion to the number of poor they send to the said house. 
1861 Pkarhon E. 4 Mid. Ages Eng. i8x Even adultry is still 
matter of assessment. 

2. The scheme of charge or taxation so adjusted. 

a 1700 in Somers Tracts 1 . 509 Such of the said Corporation 

as usually join in making By-laws, Assessments or Rates. 
*865 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Curr. II. 96 An assessment 
was prepared, based upon the supposed population of the 
Colonies. 

3. The amount of charge so determined upon. 

s8is Cotgr., Qnottitt, an even assessement, a rate or tot- 

quot imposed. 186a Pkpys Diary 15 Dec., To speak about 
uiy assessment of 42/. to the I-oyal Sufferers. 1887 Pearson 
I fist. Eng. 1 . 48 lo see that these assessments were not ex- 
cessive. 

4. Official valuation of property or income for 
the put poses of taxation ; the value assigned to it. 

c 1340 l' lump ton Carr. 939 , 1 marvill greatly that your said 
manor shold be so highley charged . . I could never se no 
writing of the sesment therof. 1600 Holland Livy 31 (K.) 
The manner of equal! contribution . . proportionably to the 
assessment and rate of men’s go»nls. 184a Penny Cycl. XXIV. 

1 12/1 Income arising from sonic sources, being capable of 
direct assessment, cannot be conceuled. 

5 . fig. in gen. sense: Estimation, evaluation. 

a x6s6 Br. Andkewbs Serm. (1856; 1 . 458 It hath been held 
110 way safe for uh to make our own assessment. 1833 Gkote 
Greece 11. Ixxxvii. XI. 367 In the comparative assessment of 
Hellenic forces. 

6 . alt rib. Assessment-work : (see quot.) 

1870 Daily News 18 Apr., Establishing County Assessment 
Boards, with power to hear . . appeals from the Union Assess- 
ment Committees. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Assess- 
ment-work, the work done annually 011 a mining claim to 
maintain possessory title. 

AffiMMOr (ise sai). Also 4-7 -sour, 5 aooes- 
sour. [a. OF. assessour (mod. assesseur ), cogn. 
with Pr. assessor , Sp. asesor It. assessors L. as- 
sessor -cm (in cl. L.) an assistant -judge, (in late L.) 
one who assesses taxes, n. of agent f. assidere : see 
Ahhkhh v. and -or.1 

1. One who sits beside ; hence, one who shares 
another's position, rank, or dignity. 

1667 Milton/*. L. vi. 670 Whence, to his Son, Th* Assessor 
of his Throne, he thus began. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 
(Commod.) i. 186 Gone up to Heaven, to be a Companion 
and an Assessor with the Gods. 1849 Dt Quimcf.y Philos. 
Hcrodot. Wks. IX. 211 He justifies his majestic station as a 
brotherly assessor on the same throne with Homer. 

2. One who sits as assistant or adviser to a judge 
or magistrate ; esp. a skilled assistant competent 
to advise on technical points of law, commercial 
usage, navigation, etc. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

c 1380 Wvclip Whs. (1880) 33 Ncwe religious assessour* of 
J>es vnkunnyngc worldely prelatis. 1413 Lydgatk Pylgr. 
Sonde 1. xi. 8 Come to oure jugementes, to here and to see as 
as.se &Hourq that ryght be performed. 1496 Dives 4 Pan*. 
(W. de W.) v. xviiL 920/2 The Juge, the aduocate. the ac- 
ceiwour 1836 Ficatly Clovis Myst. ix. *13 How religiou* 
then ought Judges to be, who are Almighty God’s assessoun. 
1796 Nugent Gr. Tour I. zoo He has his assessors who sit 
with him, when there are any complaints to be heard. 1810 
Dkntham Packing ( 1821) 6 The body of unlearned assesson, 
termed J urovs or J urymen. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 400/1 
The court on the trial of a patent com may call in the aid of 
a specially qualified assessor. 

3. &- One who assesses taxes, b. One who officially 
estimates the value of property or income for pur- 
poses of taxation. 

i6xt Cotoil, Tauxeur, a rater, taxer, assessor, at 6s8 
R alkioh Arts of Empire 63 (T.) The assessors of taxes may 
be elected of the meaner sort of the people. 1833 Reeve De 
Tocqnevi lie's Democr. Amer. 1 . v.»9 In Now England the 
assessor fixes the rate of taxes. xSga M c Cullocu Taxation 


ASSXfiSORIAL. 


i having no manna of learning whether 


imttviSuala have xW« i^C or 1904 a year. 

4 . tram/, or fig. to prec. senses, 
aiag Hast Anal. Ur. 1. H. at Other accidents . . are called 
. . assessors or assistants to the disease. 1700 Wollaston 
Relig. Nmi. ix. 173 Bodily inclinations and passions (where 
reason] allows them to be as it were assessors to it upon 
the throne, are of admirable use in life, sty Da Quincxy 
Homer Wks. Vl. ^ o Pisistratus summoned seventy men of 


s 


letters . . as < 

▲iNMOrill (scaea6* riil), a. ; also 8 Mayan-, 
f. L. asstssdri-us, t. assessor : see prec. and -alL] 
>f or pertaining to an assessor or assessors, 
lead Di Fos Hist. Devil {x 8as) 17 The assyssorial tribunal 
of Poland. 1849 I.icwes Robespierre 116 Begging your as- 
•essorial and provostal majesty* pardon. 

AlHlMTlUp. [f. Ahsmibjii + -hhip.] The 
office, position, or function of an assessor. 

sfis Camlylk Sari. Res. 11. iv, His progress . . towards 
any -active Asscmorship is evidently of the slowest. 1883 
A. B. Horn Worship ft Ord. 137 Guided by the asNCssorahip 
of Archbishops Sumner and Tail, 
t JLSMfffiOry, a. Obs. [ad. L. assessor i us : 
see prec.] ** Arsesbobial. 

1809 Biblb (Douay) Pm. Ixxiv. comm., Christ with his 
Apostles, and other assessorie judges wil praise and tlianke 
God. 

II AlU'ftrix. Obs.—* [L., fcm. of assessor : see 
•TBix .1 A woman who sits by, a female assistant, 
ztfej in Cockrram. 

t ASM’thCe, sb. Obs. Forms: 4 aeeetb, a 
seeth, 4-5 asoth, a-seth, asaethe, 5 a aeth, a- 
aethe, aaethe, aaeyth, aaaeth, (aaaete, assets). 
Aphet. aeth(e. See also Asbyth for the northern 
forms, [a. OF. a(s)set (pronounced asep), also 
ases, asez, sb., orig. the same word os asez, asses adv. 

1 enough late L. act satis , for cl. 1 .. sat , satis. 

' enough ' (see Assets). In the phrase satis facire , 
OF. aset fere ./ere aset, ' to make amends,’ the adv. 
was treated as a sb. * amends,' nom. ases (asez), 
objective aset, which was the form adopted in Eng. 
As final -/ in OF. was « |> (cf. faith, poortith ), 
aseth waB the reg. ME. spelling. The word had no 
connexion in Eng. with assets, and was obsolete 
before the latter came into English use.] 
Satisfaction ; compensation, amends, reparation, 
expiation. To make or do asseth ( — OF. /ere aset, L. 
satis faeAre): to satisfy (desires), expiate (sin), 
make atonement (to a peison for a wrong). 

1340 Hamt*olk Pr. Come. 1610 Thurgh asset he makyng, 
Als thurgh penance of fre[n]de5i and fastvng. c 1373 Wyclip 
Serm. v. Scl. Wk*. 1869 II. 337 To make asch Tor mannis 
synne. 1377 Langl. P . Pi B. xvu. 937 If it suffice nou^te 
for assets | other A/S. S', asseth] . . Mercy . . wil make good the 
rcmcnauntc. 138a Wyclip 1 Sam. iii.14 The wickidnes of 
hys hows shal not be docn a seoth. 1388 — Mark xv. 15 
Pilot, willynge to make aseeth [138a to do ynowj to the 
puple. 1430 Lydc. ChroH. Troy iv. xxxviii, To make awtete 
by oblacyon For the thefte. 1436 Test . Lbor . (1855) II. 917 
They sail have amendis and asseth for thare losse. 146s 
Fasten Lett. 408 II. 36 Compellc hem to make aniendes and 
sethe to the pore peple. 1404 Fabyan vi. cxciv. 199 He made 
and amende* to Goddc 


fes pleasure. 

[f. prec. sb. Cf. also Abbythb.] 


a seth and 

t Asae-the, 

To satisfy. 

1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friend*/*. B iv, To aosethe the 
same desire. YsfBx Caxton Oral. C. Flam incut Fiv, I 
have be redy in every place to assethe your lyefful desires. 

Assets (a:* sols), [a. late Anglo- Fr. assets 
(Littleton $ 714), early AF. asetz (Britton 1. xvi. 
§ 5), OF. asez enough, cogn. w. Pr. assatz, OSp. 
asaz, Pg. assaz , assas. It. assai late pop. L. ad 
satis 'to sufficiency/ substituted for simple satis 
' enough.' The origin of the English use is to be 
found in the Anglo-French law phrase aver assets 
'to have sufficient,’ vis. to meet certain claims; 
whence assets passed as a technicol term into the 
vernacular. It was originally singular but was soon 
(from its final ~s, and collective sense) treated as 
plural, and in modern use has a singular asset.] 

1 . Law. Originally ; Sufficient estate or effects ; 
esp. 'Goods enough to discharge that burthen, 
which is cast upon the executor or heir, in satisfy- 
ing the testators or ancestor’s debts and legacies' 
Cowell. Chiefly in phrase To have assets. 

1331 Dial. Law* if Eng. 11. xlix. < 1638) 154 If thin man have 
assets by discern from the ancestor. 1374 tr. Littleton's 
Tenure t §7x4 Vnleese that he hath Assets oy distent in Fee 
simple. >871 F. Philipps Reg. Afreets. 413. sty Soutmbhmb 
Sir A. Love 111. L (xyai) axs, 1 shall fair like an Executor 
without assets. 1768 Blackitonb Comm. 1 1 . 944 This deed, 
obligation, or covenant, shall be binding upon the heir, so 
far forth only as he haa any estate of inheritance vested in 
him by descent from that ancestor, sufficient to answer the 
charge, .which sufficient estate is in law called assets. <876 
Digby Real Prop. v. | a. e 16 The heir of the tenant in tail was 
not bound by bis ancestor's alienation . . unless he had assets 
(lands in fee simple equivalent to those which had been 
grouted away) by descent from his ancestor. 

2. By extension applied to: Any property or 
effects liable to be applied av in sense 1 , without 
regard to its being suffidtnt. (Still sing, in 1 7 th c., 
bat now a collective plural.) 

Assets in hand: effects in the hands of executors which 
are applicable to discharge the testator's debts. 
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tglg Rabimgto* Commamdm. To Genii. Glamorg., An ad* 
vouson in respect of tbe patron, is accounted no Assets . . 
because it is not valuable. 1601 Act 43 Elis. iv. 1 7 Any of 
them, bavynge Asset tes in Law or Equitie, toe fane as the 
same sssettes will extends. 1709 Collibb Ess. iii. 104 He left 
n <* tyyis enough to bury turn. 1870 Pinkerton Guide 
Admimstr. 10 If there are not sufficient assets in hand to 
pay all the debts of the Estate. 

0. Law and Comm. Effects of an insolvent debtor 
or bankrupt, applicable to the payment of his 
debts; and by extension: All the property of a 
person or company which may be made liable for 
his or their debts. The l)r. and Cr. sides of a 
B alance Account contain 'Assets’ and 'Liabilities' 
respectively. (In this sense always used as plural , 
with singular asset applied to a single item appear- 
ing on the debit side. ) 

1817 I as. Mill tint. India 1 . 1. v. 89 The asset.-, or effects 
of the London Company in India fell d»«irt of the debts of 
that concern. 1833 H, Spencck Psychol. (16791 1 1 . vu. viii. 
38a Cheques and bills are accepted anil pussed on without 
enquiring whether there are axsei* to meet them. 18(8 Pull 
Mail G. 93 July 4 The chances of a dividend depend upon 
the realisation of two assets, onea large debt due by a trustee 
of the bauk, and the other, etc. Mod. The funner of these 
is a very doubtful unset. 

1673 Wychkhlky Pi. Dealer 11. (1735) 55, 1 , that am a relict 
of known plentiful asisets and parts, who understand myself 
and the law. 1690 Dkydkn Amptutr., No more may be 
expected from him to Night, when he has no Assets. 1884 
Daily tfeivs 9 June 3/a 1 he high character wh.ch the corps 
has won for. .trustworthiness is in itself a valuable asset. 

Assett, obsolete form of Ariikt. 

Asseure, obsolete form of A ms u he. 

▲sstver (fisevaj), V. arch. [ad. E asseverdre 
to assert rerionsly, 1. as- ad- to + severus serious, 
severe. Cf. It. asseuerare (Florio 1598).] To 
asseverate : a. a thing to be, or that it is. 

1381 Campion in Confer, iv. (1584) Ddiiij, The Jcwes as- 
seuenng the observation of the lawc . . to be Htuessarie. 
1603 Hahmnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. 166 We doe not Assevcr 
that the Devil cannot say a Troth. 1837 Bahtwick Litany 
11. 8 King Janies absolutely assevers . . that the Pope la 
Antichrist. 

b. with simple old . 

a 1818 Sylvester Job 7 W. ill. 968 Ol that my words 
(the words 1 now as sever) Were writ. 1690 Locks Hum, 
Und. 11. xxviL f 8 Wks. 1797 1 . 145, 1 had heard many Par- 
ticulars . . osseverM by People hard to be discredited. s6a8 
K. Irving Babylon II. vii. 999 The question being . . as- 
severed of the vision generally. 

+ JjMB 6 "TOranO 0 . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as next ; 
see -anok.] An asseveration. 

*874 Whituift Def. Anew. iii. Wks. 1B51 I. 345 These bold 
asseverances in matters most untrue are so common. 

t AjMWverant, a. Obs [ad. L assevertint- 
em , pr. pple. of asseverdre'. see Absevxh and -amt.] 
Asseverating, solemnly asserting. 

t AaMTBrantly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2 . 
Cf. L. assevcr ante rA By way of asseveration. 

CI333 Harpbfirld Divorce l/en. VI 1 1 (1878) 193 Not 
spoken asseverantly but opinionativcly, and by tlie way of 
allegation. 1600 A bp. Abbot Exp, Jonah %6a To speak an 
untruth voluntarily and asseverantly, had been a shameful 
thing. 

ABB6V6Tfeta (asc-vcrr't), v. [f. L. asscvZrdt- 
ppl. stem of asseverdre : see Asbever and -ate a.] 
To affirm solemnly, assert emphatically, declare 
positively, avouch, aver : a. with subord. el. 

179s DTsraku Cur. Lit. 36 They asseverated they saw no 
child, i860 B. Powell Use. 8 Rev. (ed. 9) 141 If the most 
numerous ship's company were all to asseverate that they 
had seen a mermaid, 
b. with simple obj. 

a 1847 R. Hamilton Rev*. 8 Punishm. viii. (1851) 406 If 
the doctrine of the preceding argument be true, Tet it be 
■nseverated. 1878 K. Mki.lor Priesth. iv. *79 To asseve- 
rate his previous statement with increased emphasis. 

▲isa-rerating. ppf a. [f. prec.+-iNo*] 
That asseverates ; solemnly declaring or confirming. 

1838-9 Hoon Popping Quest. 19 With an asseverating 
thump on the tabic. 

▲MeTOratingly, ailv. [f.prec. + -ly2 .] By 
way of asseveration or bolemu affirmation, 

1880 Hardy Trumpet-MaJ. III. xxxviii. 187 He laid his 
hand asseveratingly upon his breast. 

Aaieveration (kse>v£r^ Jan). [ad. L. assevi - 
rdlidn-em, o. of action f. asseverdre : see Abbbver 
and -atxon. Cf. It. asseueratione (Florio 1611).] 

1 . The action of asseverating ; solemn affirmation, 
emphatic assertion, positive declaration, avouch- 
ment. 

1384 Brief Exam. «**«**() b, Vou so confidently bare 
the matter downe with your vndoubted asseueration. 1803 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 96 Men ought . . to propound things 
sincerely, with more or lesse asseueration, as they stand in 
a man’s own iudsement, prooued more or lesse. 1781 Cow- 
fer Convers. 59 Asseveration blustering in your face, Makes 
contradiction such a hopeless case. 

2 . That which it asseverated ; a solemn or em- 
phatic declaration or assertion. 

a 1338 Cranmxr Wks. 1 . 87 Such abominable and beastly 
asseverations as you never heard. 1838 T. Wall 0 ocCs Re- 
venge sj The wise man's constant asseveration, by pride 
only cometh contention. 1733 Smollett Ci . Fathom (1784) 
159/9 Incensed at this asseveration, which he was not pro- 
pared to reflate. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 590 In 


AMIDtTAXu 

spite of the solemn asseverations of his wife and his ms 


2. Emphatic confirmation of a statement ; a word 
or phrasc used to express confirmation ; an oath. 

ifatT. Fitcheeb. AjfoL at a, I do first make the same 
lumeueration as before vpon my Saiuation. 8844 Bui.wkb 
Chiron. 57 Both Hands smitten together . . doth affirme with 
Rhetorical! asseveration, a 187a Steer y breed. Will 167 
It i« brought . . with a twofold Asseveration ; ' Vea, even, 
sty Dickens Bum. Radge tC. D. «d. ) 146 The sergeant re- 
joined with many choice asseverations that lie didn't. 
AsSSYiratlYS vftse vdr^tiv), a. [f. assevfrdt* 
(see Ambbvbratx .8-iVB,a-i if ad. L. *assev*rdtfvus.] 
Of, prrtaining to, or characterised by asseveration, 
tty Chamb. Jml. 6 May 117 We here omit a couple of 
words of an asseverative character. 

Aim moratory, a. tObs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -ohy.] - prec. 

a 1733 North Exam. (1740) B47 (D.) Diverse warm and 
asseveratory answers. 

t Aiss'Ytriag, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Akakviu v. 
+ -I no 21 Assevei ating, solemnly affirmative 
a 1733 North ffxam. 1. itL Far 137 lie affirmed . . in the 
must AMMvtriug Manner he could, 
t AlMW er. Obs. [A difficult word : used on 
the one hand as identical with Ammkouh, he who 
sets the table ; on the other identified with Skwxr, 
as if it were a compound of the latter, or the latter 
on aphet ic form of assewer . (Sewer occurs earlier.) 
Cf. also Asbaybk 2.] An officer who superin- 
tended the placing of a banquet on the table, or 
who himseir carried in and arranged the dishes ; a 
sewer. (In the Housch . Ord. of Edw. IV it inter- 
changes with Sewer , and represents the Asseour of 
the Ifouseh. Ord. of Edw. il, tmnsl. iu 1601 As- 
say er.) 

1476 Liber Niger Edw. / V In Housed. Ord.(t 790) 45 Twentie 
Squires attendantes on the Kinge* person . . to helpe serue 
his table . . on tlie Assewer will ansigne. a 1481 /bid. 36 A 
sewar for the Synge . . He rectveththe metes bysayes and 
saufiy so conveveih it to the King’s bouide . . he aeweth at 
one mele, and dyneth and fcoupcth'Ut another mele. . . Item, 
if the King's surveyour lacke, then this assewer, with the 
derke of countrolraent and the clerk of Kychyn. and the 
master cooke for the mouthe, shall go sec the King's servyse. 
Aflah- ; for words so spelt in 14-1 5th c., seo 
under ME. form in Arch-, or modem in Ahh-. 


B8h(e, obsolete form of Arh sb. 1 . Ark v. 
▲' 80 -hOfed. [See Abb 2 and Hkad.] A stupid 
fellow, a blockhead. 

1330 Bale A pot. 6r O absolute ass-heade . . and wytlesse 
* rate. 1389 Hay any Work 5 6 As veryc an Axseliead a« 
in Cutcrcap. 1801 Shake. J'uxL N. v. i. eia An Assc- 
d, and a coxcomhe. 

▲ ■■-headed, « [f. prec. + -kd.] Stupid. 

133a More C onfut. Barnes viu. Wks. 736/1 Thyu relowes 
foluuie apishencssc, and al hys asseheded excfamacions. 
1809 Dquland Ormtkep. Micro/. 65 Asse-headed ignorance. 

Hence also 'AMshssddinsiie, or blockishnessc.* 
Mitisheu 1617. 

▲ffiffiibilfete (fisi bildt). V. [f. L. assibildt - ppl. 
stem of ads-, assibildre , f. ad to + slbildre to hiss. 
Cf. F. assibiler.] To give a sibilant or hissing 
sound to. 

1844 Donaldson Varron. ai8 Two different values of the 
Greek (, which was a dental, either assibilated (as o6)or 
soflened (as A<). i86r Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VI 11 . 361 The 
second step consists in y being assibilated in sh. 

Asiibilation (asi>bi&» Jan). [n. of action f. 
prec : see -ation.] Pronunciation with a sibilant 
or hissing sound. 

s88: s Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VIII. 361 The first step in the 
modern English assibilation of t and d. 

AsiUblA, -fin, -ian (asidr&n). [f. Gr. 
’Atrtfiaf-ot (ad. Hcb. D’TDn fydstdim, holy ones, 
saints) + -an.] a. orig. One of those Jews who, 
under the leadership of Mattathias, defended tbe 
purity of their worship against the attempts of 
Antiochus Epiphancs to introduce idolatry, b. in 
later usage : A member of a Jewish sect pi ofessing 
peculiarly intimate communion with God ; more 
commonly Chasidim. 

138a Wycuf a Mace. xiv. 6 Thei that ben said Assideys 

5 Cove shale, Assidei ; sfis AsideansJ of Jewis, to whom 
ludos Macnabeus is souerayn. s8n Bible i Mace, ii 4a 
A company of Assideans. 1834 Penny Cycl. 1 1 . 509/1 The 
Assidhuis, or Chasidim. 

f A'ftfidenoa. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. assidcnl-etn : 
see next and -KNOB.] Constant attendance. 

#1898 Br. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 948 Non* of God's 
children upon earth want the assidcnce and ministration of 
tho>c blessed Spirits. 

t A'Slidant, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. assidenh 
em, pr. pple. of assidi-re to nit by : see Abrkrb v. 
and -bnt.J ▲. adj. Constantly attendant ; usually 
accompanying though not inseparable from (a 
disease). fi. sb. [sc. symptom.] 

1733 Chambers Cycl supp. s.v., A dry rough tongue, thirst, 
ana watching, are Assident signs in an ardent fever. Ibid . , 
Assidents diner from Pathognomonics, which are inseparable 
from the disease. [So in Rees Cycl 28x9.] 
tAsil'duil, a. Obs. Also 5 aeeedtial, aesr- 
duel. [a. OF. assiduel, f. L. asstduus Ajbbiddous 5 
see -alL] 



AMIGSrUMF. 


ASSIGN, 

14 To Mcribc (« mm) to or as accounting >&?- 

anything. 

HfcCmw Faylesr/Armeevt. vil >46 Many good raisons 
ihSTdyuinanahi ssmgneth thereto, s8|a Full** CA iW*. 
ix. IV. 3*3 reasons are Mslgmrior Mr. Cartwright’s 

silence. 1769 fumim* Lett. inv. 13s To justify my assign- 
ing that motive to hi* behaviour, sygs Anted. W. Pitt I. 
v. in No reason can be assigned for the Queen of Hu ng a r y’s 
refusing the terms. ' 

16. To bring forward allege, offer, suggest (some- 
thing as a reason, etc.). 

a msJ. Goodwin Filled w. tkt Spirit (1867* 380 This is 
that which we now assign for a reason, nSo Cox* Knu. 
Disc. 4a They asrigned the insecurity of theroads as their 
reason for cooung . . by sea. tjm Palev Hot. Paul L 1 3, 
I cannot assign a supposition of forgery. 

tlV. [l<w--A- pref. n + Sion v.] To sign. 
Obs. 

ith Aar. Sandy? in Strype Amt. Ref. 1. xxxv. 380 The 
bill. 3was. .sent up in the docket to be assigned by the Queen. 
i4nH. Coos *Pi*t<f* r*' is A safe conduct, written 
and assigned with thine own hand. 

t Aflilyit, s &- x Obs. [see different senses.! 

1. Appointment, command, ff. Assign v.j 


sdm P. Fur 
opesby the K 
2. A sign. 


ointment, command. 
Fuctchm Purple /el. a 
le Kings assigne. 


_ portent, ff. Sion *6. ; cf. Assigns'. iv.] 

160s Waavaa Mirr. Mart. C viij b. To the Frenchmen, 
this assigne was sent. Disaster, fatall, inausptttous. 

11 for DESIGN. 

a 184s Finbtt Pkiitxtnis (1656) 90 His so gracious notice 
and furtherance of their assigne* 

Assign (&sai*nl, /A 2 Also 5*7 aaslgne. [ME. 
assign* (three syllables), a. F. assign/, pa. pple. of 
assignor to Assign, has split into two forms in 
mod E. assign and assignee. In the former, ME. -a 
(like final -e from other sources) became mute 
in 15 th c., and disappeared in mod.E. (Cf. avowee, 
¥. avou/:— L. advoedtus ; costive, F. costivi L. 
const ipdtus , etc.) In the latter, final -e was pre- 
served through the influence of law French, and 
was at length analogically written -ee. (Cf. avowee, 
advowee, beside atmv{e.) The 15 th c. assign* 
might represent cither pronunciation, and belongs 
equally to assign and assignee . Cf. Assigne*.] 

+1. One who is appointed to act for another, a 
deputy, agent, or representative ; — Assignee i. 06 s. 

15*6 Ord. X. // ousea. 324 Their servants, factors, or as- 
signee 1594 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. (1863) 413 (WcJ are but 
delegates or assianes to giue men possession of his graces. 
17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 31 As the Owner, or his Deputy, or 
Assign shall desire. 

2. One to whom a property or right is legally 
transferred ; - Assignee a. Esp. in the phrase heirs 
and assigns: see qnot. 1865 . 


c X430 Pol. Kel. ft L . Poems (18 66) 34 To thyne heyres ft 
a&sygncs alle-so. 1990 Swinburn Testaments 74 To him 
and his ossignes for terme of life. 1710 Strelb Tatler No. 


2i 448 issuing incoavertflde 

notes in the form of assignats, 
t JL*Mdgnat#, ppl. a. 06s. rare-K [ad. L. 
assign** is: see prec] Assigned. specified. 

umRiKJnr Comp. Aka. fAshm. 185*) v. 190 Madmen, .yt 
Of kyndly Commyxyon to the tokya Miygnete. 


[f. Assign w.j 
xliii. Soon as the gate 


«o we tokyn assygnate. 

Alltga gt iott (otign^Jonl. fa. OF. eusigna* 
non v 14 th c. in Littrtf), ad. L. assignatidnem, n of 
•§ u ®“ «• ****£**** : •** Assign v. and -ation.] 

*• rnc action of allotting ; apportionment. 

■den Holland A Aw 919 iR.> As touching the appointment 
f™ 1 ^ three pwrinces. *879 L+dfiCaU. 1. iL 

1 1 j Since Gods assignation has thus determined subjection 
18 Jr *6? - . f 7* 6 Bucuati. Wkx 1733 L 133 

Not a Matter of Choice, but of divine Assignation. 1M 
Bpsw. Smith i Carthage 73 To hold out visions of assignations 
ofpublic land, .to tha multitudes. 

2 . The action of legally transferring a right or 
property (see Assign v. 7) ; formal transference. 
Also A. formal declaration of transicrence ; b. the 
transferred interest. (Now usually Assignment.) 

*879 Fsnton Gukciard. iv. (1309) 176 And sent them 
foortnwith the aaugnation of the Castle, stag Bacon Ado. 
L. earn . 11. 1 10 Alexander mode . . a liberal assignation to 
Aristotle of treasure. 1S01 H. Johnson Way to Glory 09 
Hao had hut the assignation and lease of tythes. 1794 
Erskimr Prase. Se. Lmv 1x809) 34a All moveable rights are 
transmissible by simple assignation. sSso Tomlins Lane 
Diet. t Asstgnedten is when simply any thingm ceded, yielded 
and assigned to another. 

1 8. The setting apart of certain revenue to meet 
a claim. Also a. the mandate granting the money ; 
b. the amount thus set apart, a pension, allow- 
ance. 

*4*9 Act* yds. IF, xx iv. Quhatsuracuer asslgnatioun or 
gift be made thairupan under the preiue scill. a *8e6 Bacon 
looped T reason Cl.) He had obtainad an assignation of 
50,000 crowns to be levied in Portugal, a 1874 Clarendon 
Inst. JfA lII. xin. 143 They settled an Assignation of six 
thousand Livers by the Month upon the King, payable out 
of such aGabeL 1747 Genii Mag. 13 Jan., The payment of 
the assignations of the purveyors . . of the army. 


thousand Livers by the Month upon the King, payable out 
of such aGabeL 1747 Genii Mag. 13 Jan., Tha payment of 
the assignations of the purveyors . . of the army. 

4. Paper currency; a negotiable document re- 
presenting and secured by revenue or property ; a 
bill, an assignat. 


a 1894 Clarendon Hist Re*. Ill, xvi. for The custom of 
that Country, [Holland], .being to make their payments in 
Paper by Assignations. 1747 Gentl Mag. 13 Jan., It is not 
possible it should be satisfied bjr paper or any assignation. 

+ 6 . Appointment or designation to office. Obs. 

143a Poston Lett. 18. 1. 3s The namyng, ordcignance and 
assignation beforesald. 1993 Bilson Coot. Christ's CM. in 
If they he culled by Christ, read their assignation from 
Christ. 1698 Bramhali. Repik. v. 309 Their successors have 
assignation to particular charges. 

1 8. Authoritative appointment, prescription, 
order. Obs . 

a 1400 Cev. Most. 03 Be [»byl prayour grett knowleche 
men recure And to this 1 counselle jou to jeve assygnacion. 
14I0 Caxton Ckron. Rug. tv. (1590) 37 b/x Seynt Laurence 
at the assygnadon of his mayster the pope departed this 
t resour about Rome. 1944 Bale Sir J. O Ideas tell in Harl 
Mise. (MalhJ I. 376 Temporall peyne, which I am worthy 
to suffer as an heretike, at the assignacion of my moat ex- 
cellent chrysten Prince. s8og Bacon Ado. Learn. 1. viL § 8 
Making asaignation. .for re-edifying of dtiex. 

7. The appointment of a particular time or place ; 
esp. the arrangement of the time and place for an 
interview ; an appointment, tryst. 

x88o Jrr. Taylor Duet. Dukit. n. iL vL 1 51 This assigna- 


aiid his assignee for terme of life. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 
300 v 11 Made payable to .. her Assigns. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. Law(\iyj)b\ Thin, a purchaser from him in his 
lifetime, and a devisee under his will, are alike assigns. 
1865 Nicholas Britton it. xvi. I. 31a It was in favour of 
banturds that the word assigns [F. assignee] was first devised. 

1 8. An appurtenance, a belonging. Obs. rare. 

180s Shaks. Ham. v. iL 157 Sixe French Rapiers and 
Poniards, with their assignee as Girdle, Hangers, or so. 

Assignability (ftiaimibHIti). [f. next : see 
-hilityj Capability of being assigned. 

iQQdLaw Times 93 Feb. 301/1 The effect of the Judicature 
Acron the assignability of ehoses in action. 

AlligUDlf (asai-n&bT), a. [f. Assign v. + 
-ABLE.] 

1. That may be assigned or allotted ; legally 
transferable. 

1809 Tomlins Lam Diet, l v. Assignment, A bond is assign- 
able for a valuable consideration paid. 1S68 M. Pattibon 
Academ. Org. 1 4. 66 A fixed number of scholaiships .« as- 
signable among the colleges* 

2. That may be designated or specified. 


x88o Jrs. Taylor j 


Dukit. n. iL vL 1 31 This 


Twou'd have spoil'd An assignation that 1 have to-night* 
1894 J. Abbott Napoleon (1859) IL *11* >97 Compelled to 
make assignations with as much secrecy as two young lovers, 


secrecy as two youag 1 

|| b. A’summons to appear in court. (Fr.) 

1884 Poll MallG. 31 Mar. j/i And have served assignations 
upon, .the Comtes de Paris and da BardL 

8 . The action of attributing as belonging to or 
originating in ; attribution or origin. 

1603 Sir G Heyoon Jud. Astral xxl 477 He condudeth 
against the assignation of phlcgme to the Moone. 178s T. 
W abton Rowley Em/. 68 (T.) Happy to find this assignation 
of Stonehenge . . ascertained by so authentick an historian. 
1889 1'. Weight in Atkenmum No. 1979. 441/3 The true as- 
signation of the bronze weapons. 

t 0. A pointing out, indication, assignment (of a 
cause, etc.). Obs. 

16x9 Csooke Body of Man 178 HU Assignation of the vse 
of the Bladder of Gall 1887 Phil. Trans. 11. 91 1 A very 
ingenious assignation of the cause of that variety. 

AMiffMd (isai-nd), ppl. a. [f. Assign v. * 
-Er>.] Allotted, appointed, preset ibed, specified, 
etc. : see the vb. 

c 1374 CHAucxa Booth. 1. iv. 16 By certeyne day assi gn e d . 
lygB Month. Rev. 35 Certain assigned qnaatitaes. 1837 
J. Land New S. Wales II. 31 The assigned servant ora 
respectable Scotch family residing near Sydney. x88a H. 
Srr.Ncsa Pint Princ. 1. HL « 17. (187$) $8 Its motion as 
measured from an assigned position. 

Assign*# (aetinf), ppi. a. and sb. Also 5 a- 
oigno, s wygns, 5 -fi aoaigno. [a. OF. assign/, 
pa. pple. of assigner to Assign. Assign sb. a and 
assignee both represent the ME. assign * ; ia the 
former the final •* has become mute in popular 
use, ia the latter it has been retained in legal use 
through the influence of law French, and atlength 
refesluoned as ~ee. (The 15 th c. instances of as* 
sign* belocjg, equally to Assign jA*)] 


1B4B Mill Pol Eton. 1. 8s Without assignable limit 

a That may be referred as belonging to or origi- 
nating in ; attributable. 

ikftLeM/s Call 1. IL t >9 The correcting of som particular 
passions are more immediately assignable to other virtues. 
1M0 Pmuire Fesuv. viii 939 lluis three rtlations of vol- 
canic energy are assignable to geographical conditions. 

4. That may be alleged aa accounting for. 

1899 Pearson Creed (1839) 96 There is no other cause 
assignable of the rain but God. stxy Couuidoe Btor. Lit. 
1. L 8 In thajwdy great poets . . there is a reason assignable 

AiSgUMj (faat-nlbli), odv [f. p»c. 

In a manner capable of being assisted. 

1894 N. Fairfax Bulk * Seh>. 45 If so be, that which is 
neither to be shown here nor there, nor to be understood 
every where, be aasignably no where- 

H AjMtflUbt (m-sigiiwt, asinm). [Fr., ad. L. 
assigndtmn, pa, pple. of assignor* to Assign.] 
Paper money issued by the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Friuice, on security of the state lands. Cf. 
Assignation 4 . 

*79» Burke Fr. Ren Whs. V. 419 Is ditre a debt which 
presses them} Issue aseigMNs. Are o omp e nmtk ms to be 
msiliT Mslfinaf l*a frets be fitted out! Smlgnaii 


A. ppl. «. hmkaad, appoi n ted. 

8818 Fasvan vil 488 Chargynge his Idrdre with theyra% 
sy^Ms «owdyoore,to mete with >ym. 4U thecytk of Aiwa 

X. One who is appointed to set for another ; g 
deputy, agent, or repraenlative. w Amm *6.* i. • 

sale H. Stafford in £Qis OriALatt. iils8l 1.6s Swychss 
S« left assigne of |oures. 1494 Fasvan via 918 if the cytie 
were not by kynge John, or hisassygneys, resoowyd. c idea 
Nordrh kpec. Brit., Comte. (17387 69 A bowse . . occ u pied 
by the assigneee of the Bishop of Exon, tvts Stbeui 
Lug Us km. No. ij. 09 To Nestor Ironside, Esq. 1 or in his 
absence to the Bnglidiman, Ms Andgnee. 1S09 WpLLiMoroN 
in Ourw. Disk. V. 109 lime the assignee Is the rial agent of 
the port? churning too debt. 

2. One towfioiu a right or property fe legally 
transferred or made over : * Asmign sb* i. 

*487 Bury Wills (1890) 47 To Ida heyrys and andgnets for 
•uermoore. flil ff. AVnb'i Will In SpenseP* WXs. (188a) 
III. Introd. nj The aside Richard his heires and Assignees. 
Ibid.. To hane and to houlde to her and to her AsHgneS. 
1788 Blackstone Comm. II. 397 In assignments he parts 
with the whole property, and the assignee stands to all in- 
tents and purpoeealn the place of the assignor. iMDioiy 
Real Prep. x. f 1.980 The assignee of the lease has ths mum 
interest as tha lessee (hit assignors 

0 . Assignees in bankruptcy: those to whom the 
management, realisation, and distribution of a 
bankrupt's estate is committed, on behalf of the 
creditors. 

■887 Lend. Goa. No. 0094/4 Several of the Creditors .. 
nominated Assignees. 1788 Blackstone Comm. II. 480 
Assignees, or persons to whom the bankrupt's estate shall 
be assigned, and in whom it shall he vested tor the benefit 
of the creditor* 1843 Mill Logic vu ix. 1 9 The official as- 
signees in bankruptcy. 

4. A convict assigned as unpaid servant to m 
colonial settler. 

iltt Penny Cycl. XXV. 199/3 It is comparatively difficult 
to obtain another assignee, ■ easy to obtain a hired servant. 

A**!gn##i*m (resinf li’m). [f. prec. + -IBM.} 

The practice of appointing assignees. 

Chalmrsb ft Hooon Bankr. Act Introd. 8 The exten- 
sion of official assignee ism to the cquntvy genensliy. 

A4Mdgn##’ghip. [f. as prec. + -ship ] The 
position or office of assignee. 

xfiap Lamb in Lift A Lett. Wke. x86< xviL i8x Advance- 
ment to an assigneeahlp. zMa Sat. Rev. 9 July 9/1 This 
burdensome and impossible asaigneeship. 

Aggig&gcr (isai nai). [f. Assign v. + -K» l . Cf. 
OF. assigneur, and see Assignor.] One who as- 
signs, allots, apportions, ttc. : see the vb. 

1887 Decay Ckr. Piety (J.) The Gospel is -.the assigner of 
our task* s88a Scaslstt Exchanges 997 He may chusa 
which of the Aasigncre he pleases, to demand Satisfaction 
of. tSsp Mb rivals Rom. Emp. IV. xxxv. 186 Tbs assigner 
of theiaUitary c olon i es. 

AflSftgBftnf (fisalmin), vbi. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Assign ; assign- 
ment, allotment, appointment. 

1980 Holly band Tsvas. Fr. Tang * Assignation darrent, 
an assigning of money, a 1709 Atkins Pari ft Pol Tracts 
(1734) 998 These great Officers, who had the assigning of 
Sheriffs. 1791 Johnson Rnmbl No. 160 P 9 The power of 
assigning to others the task of life. 

Aaaigmwsat. (XsM'Itm&t). Also 4-7 -GOMllts 
5 -ament, assygnement. [a. OF. assign** sent, 
ad. late or med.L. assignim*ntum (whence design- 
ament), f. assigndre : see Assign v. and -suit] 

1. The action of appointing as a share, allotment. 

148a Cafubavb Chrsn. 198 Was assigned to the gwesa late 

modir a dowary, that man had no mando of sweeh sssjgns- 
manL 1808 Coke On Litt.gbm, As aarigasmeat of Dowe* 
. .may be made of more then a third part. S#js Msjuvalb 
Rom. Emp. Il.xa.m4 Assignment of lands to tha veteians. 

2. Legal transtereace of a right or property (cL 
Ashign v. a) ; the document that effects or author- 
izes the transference. 

199a West Symbol AUty. 1 104 To avoid or frustrate ths 
foreaaid grants and sssignemsnis. a888 Child Disc. Trade 


Attachments. 1788 [see Assignee aj, 1861 Gobcmem Far. 
Exch. 35 A will not be able to pay B by giving him aa 
assiflmment on C. 
t oL- A ssignation 3. Obs. 

c 1480 Fortescoe A As. ft Lim. Mm. (1714) 34 The poor 
Man had rather have a xoo Marks in hand, than a 100 Pound 
by any Asstgneinent. a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Rob. L it *5 
[He] lisd drawn assignments and anticipations upon the 
Revenue. 1878 Trans. Crt. Spain sat To accept the pensions 
and assignments which ha buoys. 

+ b. - Assignation 4 . Obs. 

atom Malvncs Anc. LamuMerth. 339 PahnenU by assigns* 
meat in Banke without handling of moneya. tysi Lend, 
Gam . No. 4498/4 Lost. ., one Order of the Bankers Assign- 
menu, Na 1783, for 4 L is. id. par Ann. 

4. The allotting of convicts as unpaid servants 
to colonists ; the condition of such service. 

*843 Penny Cyel. XXV. 139A The operation ofamlgnment 
in respect to female convicts is even worse." IftfS Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xix.(i879)445 The years of a te lgpin tU t are passed 
nwsy with discontent and unhappiness, 
f 6 . Appointment to office, nomination, designa- 
tion ; setting apart for a purpose. Obs. 

1447 Bokbnham Lyvys of Seyntys 98, 1 am the nnngnl dm 
whtene at oBsignemcDt Of God amramaundyda thyfeepra 
to be. xsas Moit CmtfuL Tindals Whs. 63SA By gooRr- 
noureofhysaasignemenL a 1800 Hooker (I.)The only thidg 
which maketh any place publlck, is the pUDttdfc assignment 
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1 6 . Appointment, command, bidding. Obs. 
imGow xxCerf. III. 15 Went. .By his laden areignement 
To nuke a ver. mm Farvan vii. 346 By hie assygnement, . 
ttie erle of Glowceiyr was than lodgyd within the cytie. 
1611 Shkd Hist. Gt. Brit. Cone!., Nation* fulfilling their 
times by Heauens asignemenL 1744 Lift Boyle in Penny 
Cycl V. aof/i Had he been permitted an election, Me 
choice would scarce have altered God's assignment. 

+ 7 . Appointment or arrangement of day and 
place for a meeting ; an assignation. Obs. 

itfye Cotton Espemen 11. v. ax« In expectation . . of an 
assignment from you, of a day, and place. 

8 . Attribution as belonging or due to. 

01704 Locks (J.) This institution, which easigns it to a 
person, whom we have no rule to know, is just es good as 
an assignment to no body at alL 1847 Lewes Hut . Philos. 
(1867) II. 3y8 By his assignment of definite functions to 
definite organs. 

8 . Allegement, statement (of a reason). 

sfigi Jen. Taylor Clems Dorn. 5 An assignment, .must be 
made of certain reasons. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. 
iv. 496 The assignment of these reasons 
10 . A pointing out, specification, 
ififfi Sia T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 44 The Philosophical as- 
signment of the cause. 1868 Skkat Morso-Goth. Gloss. Pref. 

4 The assignment of the passage in which they occur, 
fil. An assigned measure a definite amount. Obs. 
ip0 Horman Pulg. 99 All bests be withyn a certain© as- 
iianement of theyr quaniite. sen Elyot Cast. Helth ( 1541) 

8 increase . . in quantitie or quamic over . . their natural as- 
sianement. 

12 . [Cf. Assign v. 16.] The act of signing, signa- 
ture. 

1898 Will* 4 Inv. N. C. il (i860) 33a Upon the assignment 
of a general! acquittance. 

Assignor (sesinpi). Law. [f. Assign + -on, 
refashioned form of AF. •our ; — F. assigneur.] 
One who assigns or makes over a right or property. 
(Correlative with assignee .) 

*668 Child Disc. Trade (1698) *37 After such Assignment 
it shall not be in the power of any Assignor to . . discharge 
the Debt. 1874 Postk Gains 111. 431 Any creditor interme- 
diate between the original assignor and the final assignee. 

A ssllag. Dial, name of the Stormy Petrel. 

1698 M. Martin Voy. St. Kilda 61 (Jam.) The assilag is as 
large as a linnet. 1768 Pennant Zooi. 11 . 518 The Assilag 
• .breeds on the coast of Kerry, and in St Kilda. 
AjsadmUability (fahmilAbHIti). [f. next : see 
-BIL1TT ] Capability of being assimilated. 

c 1819 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) H. 974 Whether a word 
was invented under the conditions of assimilahility to our 
language or not. 1881 Nature XXIV. 983 To determine 
their relative assimilahility. 

Assimilable (dsimil&b'l), a. [ad. late L. as- 
similabilis , f. assimilate : see Assimilate.] 

1 . That may be appropriated as nourishment. 

1867 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. , Such asaimilable juices. 
s8sp Lewu Seaside Stud. 008 Very simple organisms find 
assimilable food in the element they live in. 

2 . That may lie likened or compared to. 

*847 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Pkys. IV. 107 '% This intrinsic 
ehange seems assimilable to that effecting softening of 
fibrinous clots in the veins. sB6a H. Spencer First Prime. 

L v. • 30 (1875) xo6 Agencies less assimilable to the familiar 
agencies of men and animals. 

B. as sb. That which is assimilable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 386 Meeting no aaslmUablei 
wherein to react their natures. 

t Asai-mUont, ppl- a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
assimildnt-cm , pr. pple. of assimilare : ace As- 
bimilatk and •ant.] A. adj. Assimilating, rare 
B. sb. An assimilating agent. 

1684 tr. Bonets Mere. Compit. vi. 195 The more these 
Humours are heated . . the more willingly they turn to the 
Assimilants side. 

t Af armilate, //&. and sb. Obs. Also 7 -ulafc. 
[•il* assimitdtus : see next ] A. pple. Likened, 
compared. B. sb. That which is like. 

sfiys True Non-Corf. 463 How then can our necessary 
undertaking .. be assimulat to that precedent. 1691 E. 
Taylor Bekmen's Theosoph. Philos. U. 357 When the will 
findeth ita assimilate 

Assimila tf (fisimil^t), v . ; also 7-8 -ulate. 
[f. L. assimildt - ppL stem of assimild-re to liken, £ 
ad- to + simil-is like : cf. F. assimiier, i6thc.] 

I. To make or be like. 

1 . trasu. To make like to, cause to resemble. 
i6a8 Br. Hall Old Rslig. 195 Religion, .doth more assimi- 
late and vnlte vs to that vn changeable Deity, inx R. Keith 
7 *. d /Tempi? Fall. Littles L jThou art assimilated to the 
holy Angals. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. x. 346 Observe the 
dyers hand, assimilating itself to what it works in. 1866 
(13 Mar.) Beioht Reform , Sp. <1876* 344 To assimilate our 
law in this respect to the law of Scotland, 
b. with wttb. (In this const, some influence of II 
is apparent; as not only resemblance, but also 
alliance or incorporation is Implied.) 

1840 Ruskim Sen. Lamps 1 16 178 Stains, or vegetation, 

which assimilate the architecture with the work of Mature. 


1849 Ruskim Sen. 
which assimilate the 


b. with with . (See note to 1 b.) 

*788 Blackxtone Comm. V. 408 Which revenues . . do al- 
ways assimilate, or take the same nature, with the antient 
revenues, *8ft* D. Mitchell Fresh Glean. *45 It yet more 
assimilates with the character of New England scenery. 

8. Irons. To bring into conformity to, adapt, arch. 

1884 H. More ApoT.yan That the Body of Chnst assimi- 
lated itself to the Regions it passed in his Ascension. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ri) lV. 34s This lady, .half-assimi- 
lates me to her own virtue. 179s Mackintosh Find. Gall. 
Wits. 1846 HI. 35 Absolute monarchies . . assimilate every 
thing with which they are connected to their own genius. 

4 . intr. (for rep.) To conform to, act in accord- 
ance with. arch. 

1798 Anted. Pitt III. xliv. 177 The honest American, that 
will not assimilate to the futility and levity of Frenchmen, 
1799 Coleridge Friend 111. xvi. (1867) R14 With whose pre- 
judices and ferocity their unbending virtue forbade them to 
assimilate. 

6. trans. To liken, compare, put into the same 
class. Const to, with . 

*8*8 R. C. Timed Whis., etc. (1871) i*8 To these 4 brutes 
. . Foure kindes of men we may assimilate. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (i 869< I. v. as Whicn we can assimilate with no 
shells that are known. *794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 
1x4 To assimilate things upon fallacious grounds. *8jtg H. 
Spencer Psychol (187a) 1 . 11. vii. 055 A mouse’s squeak as- 
similates itself in thought with sounds of high pitch. *869 
Leckv Europ. Morals II. iv. 373 Marcus Aurelius mourn- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
robber. 

i 6 . trans. To resemble, be like, take after. Obs. 

*§78 Banister Hist. Man 1. 17 The Image of it llhe La- 
rynx] assimulateth a Shield, xoga Gaule Magastrom. 139 
The reason that children . . assimulate their nurses more than 
their mothers. *66* K. W. Corf. Charac. (i860) 30 He much 
assimulates the Saracen’s head without Newgate. 

II. To absorb and incorporate. 

7 . To convert into a substance of its own nature, 
as the bodily organs convert food into blood, and 
thence into animal tissue ; to take in and appro- 
priate as nourishment ; to absorb into the system, 
incorporate. Cf. Assimilation 4. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 64 Those thynges were . . 
assimulated, and made like to nourish, and restore the body. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 85 The Fire assimulates 
the Stubble, and converts it into Fire, xna ArbuthnotJ? m/m 
Diet 309 Aliment that is easily assimilated or turned into 
Blood. 1889 Mas. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. 1 . 14 Vegetables 
decompose it [carbonic acid], assimilate the carbon and set 
the oxygen free. 

a 1831 Donne Select. (1840) 08 The understanding believer. 


A88IOL 

2 . The becoming conformed to ; conformity with. 

arch. 


77 Hals Prim. Orig. Mats . it. vSL 11 
J Assimulatioo to the Country where 


197 If they « 
1 they thuss 


the mind, as poison to the 


d by long 
body, xl 


1890 Mkrivale Rom. 


s88g Mux Rope. Geo. 53 Whose education and way of lifa 
assimilate them with the rich. 

0. without prepositional const. : To make alike, 

1788 Cow fes Task iv. 308 The downy flakes. .Softly 
aUghdng upon all below. Assimilate all objects. 

2 . intr. To be or become like to, resemble. 

1837 Lytton Athens II. 189 Whore courage assimilated to 
their own. >849 Mias Muloch Ogihnes xsxK. (1873) 044 
That outward empressement which sonretimre assimilates to 
affectation. 


Emp. (1865) I. 11. 73 His mind had no power to assimilate 
the lessons of history. 

8 . intr . To become of the same substance ; to 
become absorbed or incorporated into the system. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva | 680 Birds be commonly better meat 
than beasts, because their flesh doth assimilate more finely. 
189B A. Fox tr. Warts' Surg. l iii. la Stitch none of the 
loose pieces of flesh, they will assimilate no more. x866 
Dickens Uncomm. Tran. xvi. 115/1 The nightly pint of 
beer, instead of assimilating naturally. 

5& HURCtiiLL Rescind Wlcs. 1763 I. 33 He stands aloof 
from all . . And scorns, like Scotsmen, to assimilate. 1864 
J. H. N ewmam A Ool. 350, I am a foreign material, and can- 
not assimilate with the Church of England. 

T 1 Occas. for Ahbimulate, a.v. 

Assimilated. ppf- a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Ren- 
dered similar, made like to ; taken in ana appro- 
priated as nourishment. 

1797 Bewick Birds (1847) X. Introd. so Screened . . by an 
arrangement of colours happily assimilated to the places 
which they most frequent *848 Carpenter A aim. Pkys. 
34 This assimilated fluid has to be conveyed into every part 
of the body. 

Assimil&tenes*. ? Obs. [f. Assimilate///. a. 
+ -nebs.] • Likeness. 1 Bailey 1731. 
AirimnaHwg (Ssi-mil/itiq), vbl. sb. [f. As- 
similate v. + -ingL] The action of the vb. As- 
similate ; assimilation. 

*770 Sheridan Critic 1. L <1883) 159 The poverty of your 
own language prevents their assimilating. 1881 Daily Hews 
x8 Aug. 6/3 Assimilating of the Law df Exchange. 

Assimilating, PPl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That assimilates. 

*85* Rawleigh's Apparition 84 There Is vis assimulatrtx, 
an assimulating power. *8*9 S. Turner Hist. Eng. IV. 11. 
xxxv iL 563 The Spanish writers and their assimilating par- 
tisans. 

Assimilation (lsi*mitfi*j9n). Also 7-8 -ulo- 
tion. [prob. a. F. assimilation, ad. L. assimild- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. assimilSre to Assimilate ; 
but it may have been taken directly from the L .1 
1 . The action of making or becoming like ; tie 
state of being like ; similarity, resemblance, like- 
ness. / 

stfog Timms Quenit. l atv. 74 Tma alimentary or nourish- 
ing humour of life . . is called thefatrimilation or r esem blance 
of the nourishment and nourished. *860 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (X70X) 18 0/1 Wisdom . . is nothing else but an Ami- 
mutation to the Deity, sfjo Sir J. Hbrschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil joe The assimilation of gases and vapours. 1889 
Lubbock Peek. Times vHL 077 Ten times fifty years must 
elapse before their complete assimilation can be effected. 


gled. *794 Sullivan Fine Nat. II. 75 In a s s im ila t ion with 
all, M. Macquer thinks that, etc. 

8. The action of likening, comparison. 

iflfiS H. Ssemcer Psychol. 1 . 11. viii. 367 Knowing a feeling 
is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 

4 . Conversion into a similar substance ; esp. the 
process whereby an animal or plant converts ex- 
traneous material into fluids and tissues identical 
with its own ; absorption of nutriment into the 
system. (By some physiologists restricted to the 
final stage of this conversion, which takes place 
alter the absorption of digested fluids by the lym- 
phatics and blood-vessels.) 

1 606 Bacon Sylva f 877 Frictions . . make better Passage* 
for the Spirits, Bloud, and Aliments . . All which help As- 
■umulation. *707-4* Chambers Cycl. s.v., Assimilation we 
see in flame, which converts . . fuel into ita own firy and 
luminous nature. Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Pkys. *44/1 

Assimilation . . is the ultimate term of nutrition. *88e 
Gray Bet . Text Bh. iii. f 4. 85 Vegetable assimilation . . being 
the conversion of inorganic into organic matter, takes place 
inall ordinary vegetation only in green parts. 

t *79 o^Surke Fr. Rev. six Which, by a bland assimilation, 
incorporated into politics tne sentiments which beautify and 
sofleu private society. 187s Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. l i. 36 
The first Teutonic settlement involved, whether by extirpa- 
tion or assimilation, the . . driving out of the earlier British. 

+6. Path. The supposed conversion oi the fluids of 
the body to the nature of any morbific matter. Obs. 

*864 Webster cites Parr. *88* Syd. Soc. Lex.. Assimi- 
lation destructive , a term formerly used to express wliat is 
known now as Metabolism. 

Assimilative l&si milritiv), a . ; also 6-7 -illa- 
tive. [a. F. assimilatif -ive t ad. late L. asst mi Id - 
tiv-us : see Ashimilatb v. and -ivk.] 

1 . Of, characterized by, or tending to assimilation. 

xgaB Paynell Salome Regim. a Cj b, Ruddy lleshe wyt- 

nesseth fortitude of vertue assimilative. .869 W. SiMraoN 
Hydrol. Chew. 66 The fifth or last digestion, viz. the assi- 
milative ferment of the solid parts of the body. 1846 H. 
Rogers Ess. (i860) I. 170 He made the contents of books 
his own by . . the powerful assimilative processes of his own 
intellect. 

2 . That may be or has been assimilated. 

*837 Southw. Smith Philos. Health 1 1 . x. x6o To this crude 
sap . . sugar and mucus, assimilative substances, arc super- 
added. 1847 in Craig. 

AsBi'SIllator. [n. of agent, on L. analogies, 
f. Ahhimilatk. Cf. F. assimilateur .] He who or 
that which assimilates. 

*734 Sale tr. Koran Prel. Disc, ft 8. 169 The Moshabbehites. 
or Asumilators ; who allowed a resemblance between God 
and his creatures. 1880 0 . Clough in GeoL Mag. 433 (title) 
The Whin Sill of Teesdalc as an Assimilator of the Surround- 
ing Beds. 

A ssimilatftvy (fai mil&tari), a. [f.L assimildl- 
(see Assimilate «/.) + -obt, as if ad. L. *assimild- 
t 3 ri-us\~ Assimi lati vk I . 

1896 in Webster. i 08 i Vines in A^/wrrXXIII. 56a The 
. . products of its assimilatory activity. 

tAasimlle, v. Obs. Also 6 -ule. [a. F. as- 
simile-r (16th c. in Littrd\ ad. L. assimilare to 
liken, f. ad- to + similis like.] To make like, to 
liken; to resemble. Earlier by- form of Assim ILATK. 

1547 Boordk Bren. Health 33 By it he is assimiled to 
the unmortall God. *948 Kecorde Urin. Physick xl U651) 
xoo Horn white . . hath his name of the thing that it assimti- 
leth most. *383 Stubbes Anat. Absu. il 49 To be compared 
and assimiled to the husbandman. 

t Af8imili86, V. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. V. assimiier, 
or L. as simildr e (see prec ) + -izb.] - Assimilate. 

1634 Gaytoh Best. Notes iil iii. 79 Assimilize . . to the 
Flanders breed. 

t Aoi-mnlate, v. Obs. [f. assimuldt- ppl. 
stem of ossimulare , according to Lewis and Snort 
only a copyists' variant of assimilare in sense of 
simulSre ‘ to feign, counterfeit': see Assimi- 
late v.] To simulate, feign, or counterfeit. 

1630 1 . Tavlob (Water P.) Whs. 111. 190/1 Which Rackets 
did assimulate the shapes . . of Men, women, fow'.es, beasts. 
i6kx Gauls Magastrom. 331 All noted for assimulating of 
religion. 

t Aasimnla-tion. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad. L. assimu- 
latidn-em, n. of action f. ossimulare : see prec. 
and -ation.] Simulation, counterfeiting, pretence. 

c *490 Lonbuch Grail xlviL 66 Cristened to ben be fob 
assumylaciown. *71* in Bailey. 

t A'BBinat, Obs. rare— 1 , pa. F. assignat.] 
f Security, guarantee. 

165s C Stapylton Herodimn viil 63 Th' Aminats ( 1 m 
knew) they sought to have. 

Assixie, obsolete form of Asbxgv. 

Assinego : see Asineqo. 

f Assinuate, v. Obs. Corrupt form oflNSiNXJ ate. 

174a Fielding J. Andrews l vl (*815) *7 Do yon intend 
to assinuate that I might be as old as your mother? 

II Aaadstt(asPz). Geot. [mod.Fr. ■ layer (of rock) ; 
the same word os Assize, a.v.] A geological 
formation consisting of parallel beds of rock agree- 
ing in their organic remains. 

db Geikib TexLhh. GeoL vl 635 Two or nMvesudi toms. 



A-aaiaUy, 


▲BST8H. 


vniud b y the occurrence in thtm of the i 

specks or nnan, may bo called bed* or an anbe. 

Alriia *. rare. [t. Aba 4 - -iih.J Asi- 

nine, stupid. 

1387 Golding De Mommy xxL ((617) 371 The aaid Aeabh 
report of the Asm* head is scarce worth the dbproofe. 

, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -nr 1 *-] In 
. on an ass. 

i6sa Shelton Quix. l vis. 1. 47 That ever any Knight 
Errant carried his Squire amshly mounted. 
AuNfrfcMM. [f- as prec. + -Maas.] Asinine 
quality, stupidity. 

sdsi Florio, Assnita, Assuthuease, block bhneeee. 1603 
Mabbe Aleman' t Gutman D'Atf. 113 See in what ample 
manner their AsMshneuc extendeth itaelfe. 

▲■sist t&si'st), v . Also 6 aaayat. [a. F. as- 
sistc-r (lfith c. in Littrd\ ad. L. assist-tre, f. ad-, 
as- to + sistlre to take one's stand.] 

L To stand to or by ; to be present. 

+ 1 . intr. To take one's stand to or towards a place; 
Jig. to stand to, abide by (an opinion). Obs. 

c 1365 K. Lindsay Ckron. Scot. (173$) 9 A great Part of 
the Nobility amuted to his Opinion. 1646 J. G[regory] 
Notts 4 Obs. (1650) 74 Assisting especially . . to the East. 

t* trans. To stand or Temain near, to stand by; 
to attend, escort. Obs. 

15*5 Ld. Burners Froiss. IX. ctvii. [cliii.] 499 The quenes 
lytter . . was ausyated with the duke of Thourayne. and the 
duke of Burbone. a 1659 Crashaw SosPetto it Her. ix, 
Three vigorous* virgins, waiting still behind, Assist the 
throne of th’ iron-sceptred king, 
t 3 . trans. To take one's place with (a person), 
join, accompany, attend. Also absol. Obs. 

T. Wilson Rket, sib. It was no mastery for David, 
beyng assisted with God . . to overthrowc this one man. 
1607 Shahs. Cor. v. vi. i;6 Yet he shall haue a noble Me- 
mory. Assist. 1610 — Temp. 1. L 37 The King, and Prince, 
at prayers, let's assist them. 

f b. To attend upon (a sick person or the period 
of his illness) with religious ministrations. (Cf. 
F. assister tin malade : lui donner des soins ; 
l'exhortcr h bien mourir. Littre.) Obs. rare. 

1664 Evelyn Frcarts Archit Ep. Ded. 18 His Sickness 
.. wus assisted by his Director the K. P. de Samct Jure. 

4 . intr. To be present (at a ceremony, entertain- 
ment, etc.), whether simply as a spectator, or taking 
part in the proceedings. (In the former case, 1 To 
be present at without taking part in/ now treated 
as a French idiom.) 

x6a6 C. Potter Father Pauls Hist. 1. 3a The Counsellors 
assembled to assist at a solemn Masse. 1705 Addison Italy 
<1767) 39 The Duke of Lorrain used often to assist at their 
midnight devotions. 1763 Wilkes Corr. (18.15) 1 1 . 163 I-ost 
Saturday I assisted at the great festival. *837 J. H. New- 
man Proph. Office Ch. 06, I quote the words of Cornelius 
Mussus . . who assisted at the Council of Trent. 1849 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Fug. I. 53 The congregation may be said to 
assist as spectators rather than as auditors. 1834 Thackeray 
Ntwcomes II. 103 The dinner at which we have just as- 
sisted. 18 . . Dickens Seven Poor T rax/, xa And assisted — in 
the French sense— at the performance of two waltzes. 1873 
Q. Rev. CXXXV. 183 The sane and sober must simply 
* assist/ in the French sense, i. e. stand by and say nothing, 
t b. Const, to (after Fr. assister d). Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1x634)393 Having all day long as- 
sisted to the ceremonies, and publike banket. 1677 Govt. 
Venice aao Three Senators always assisting in the Prince’s 
name to all Transactions and Decrees of that Court. 

1 5 . traits. To be present at, take part in. 
Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xiL (1633) 29a Wont to sacrifice 
their ownc children . . and with cheerefull and pleasant coun- 
tenance to assist that office. 

II. To aid, help. 

6. trans. To help, aid: a. a person in doing 
something ; b. a person in necessity ; O. an action, 
process, or result. To second, support ; to suc- 
cour, relieve ; to further, promote. 

x«|7 J. Hevwood Wtt 4 holly (1846) 35 To amyst man 
gods comandmcnts to fulfyll. 1683 tint. Spec. 77 Displeased 
with them for having assisted the rebellious Gauls. 171s 
Steele Sped. No. 37 P 6 When I assist a friendless Person. 
1711 Pors Rape Lock v. 56 The sprites survey The growing 
combat, or assist the fray. 1777 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount. 5a He read, assisted by a taper's ray. i860 Tyndall 


Glac. 1. 6 34. 170 A desire to . . assist me in my observations. 
Mod. Rest assists digestion. The rumours will not assist his 
election. ' Could you assist a poor man with a copper, 
Sir?' 

7 . absol. and intr. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt . 4 Uplondyxhm. to Whan God assysteth, 
man worketh not for nought I 1606 Shake. Amt. 4 CL iv. 
xv. 31 Hclpe me, my women . . Assist, good Friends. 1697 
r Firg.Ce . ’ ~ * 


Drvdon J 


. Georg, iv. 9 If Heav'n assist, and Phoebus 


Virg. 

hear my calL 
b. with {to obs.) in or inf. 

1649 J’ Kent in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 995 III. 340 The or- 
dinary hangman . . was commanded to assist to the King's 
death. 1704 Nelson Fest. A Fast. % St. James Collect iL 
(T.) That they might mutually assist to the support of each 
other, m 1949 Broome Notes to Odyss. ( J.) She agreed to as- 
sist in the murder of her husband, i860 Froudk Hist. Eng. 
V, xxiv. 33 Barlow . . whose indiscretion had already assisted 
to ruin CromwdL 

t AMi'Bt, tb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec.] An act 

of aasiftanee ; aid. help. 

1607 Day Trent. 3 Eng. Brothers (1881)6 Now your arists 
To helps the entrance of our hbtoiy. 

1 (isistAns) Forma: 4-6 
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•not, 6 aa ai a f n oa, 6-7 -aunoa, 6- -anoa. [a. F. 
assistance, f. assister : see Asnibt v. and -anoe.] 
t L The being or remaining near ; presence, at- 
tendance. Obs. except as assumedly French. 
a 1300 Myrr. Our Lady* 78 Ryghtful men arc strengthed 
• - by more nere aseystence of aungcls to them. 1398 Moss 
Heresy** 1. Wles. 145/1 Hie perpetual . . ambience of Christ 
with hb church. 1644 Milton Judgm. Bmeor Wk* 1738 I. 
97s Hb sumptuous burial . . solemnised with so great an 
assistanceof alLthe University. 1883 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 3 
The 'assis t ance' of the Government at the ceremony. 

2 . collect, (rarely pi.) Persons present, bystanders, 
audience. Obs. exc. as recently re-adopted from Fr. 

UBS Caxton Vitas Pair. iW. de W.) 1. xvl si a/« Whyche 
the holy angel let bare in to heuen in the presence of the as- 
system** 1396 Lodge Marg. Amur. 136 Weeping Iso] 
piteously . . that the whole assistance became compassionate. 
163s bather Sarpi (1676) 8 Difficult proposition* . . by him 
maintained before that venerable assistance. s88s G. Scott 
junr. Eng. Ch. Archit. i. 8 The altar, in full view of all the 


& The action of helping or aiding in an under- 
taking or necessity ; furtherance, succour ; also, 1 
the help afforded, aid, support, relief. Formerly 
often in pi. 

1398 Trbvisa Bat tk. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 By the goode 
grace, hclpe and asaystcnce of almyghty god. 1494 Fa by an 
an. 1367 (K.) Roger, with the aasyiuence of the mayre. .toke 
the sayd nuccalT. 1394 Shake. Ruh. III. iv. ii. 4 Thus high, 
by thy aduice, and thy assistance, b King Richard seated. 
1639 Hammond On Ps. cviii. 13 All other assutances, beside 
that of heaven, being utterly unsufficient. 1740 Cibber 
Apol. (1756) 11. 79 Not withstanding these assistances the 
expence of every play amounted to fifty pound* 1898 O. 
W. Holmes Ant. Break/. J\ viiL 70 Many people can nde 
on horseback who find it luutl to get on and to get off with- 
out assistance. 

1 4 . collect, (rarely pi.) A body of helpers : see 
Assistant sb. 3. (Cf. accountance, acquaintance.) 

1964 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. il xIL 463 To every parish be- 
longed* .. an assistance, being thirteen persons, to consist 
of such only as had betore been church-wardens and con- 
stables. i6si in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 106 The chief magis- 
trate . . was a Portgrave or Reve . . and his awistanccs 
Burgesses. 1679 T. Dates Myst. Iniq. Jesuits 17 Give notice 
. . to the Assistance at Rome, or to tne Father-General. 1690 
E. Settle Tri. Loud, in Heath Grocers' Comp. >1669) 555 
Then twelve Gentlemen Ushers, and after them the Court 
of Assistance. 

A— iffitmt (&si'8t&nt\ a. and sb. Forms : 5 6 
asayatent, 3-7 assistant, 6- -ant. [a. F. assistant , 
pr. pple. of assister (fonni rly also, as sb., ass is tent), 
ad. ll assis/ent-em, pr. pple. of assist Ire to Amhimt. 
See -ant, -KNT. The current spelling follows the 
P'r. and not L. analogy.] 

A. adj. 

1 1 . Standing or remaining by, present, accom- 
panying. Obs. 

1483 Caxton St. Wengfr. 19 She rested not . . to preche 
ana enfourme them that were assistent with holy and nlessid 
cxhortacion* 1530 Crammer Sacrament 1. 43 Christ hath 
promised in both sacraments to be assbtent with ua 1603 
Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. si These accidents are called assistant 
or accompanying. 1677 Govt. Venice 4a They see the 
Senat assistant at the kiltin'* of a Bull on Holy-1 nunday. 

2 . Present to help ; aiding, helplul, auxiliary (to), 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 340 But angelvs were to hym assystent. 
c 1463 Eng Ckron. <1856) 31 Stirid the peple to be assbtent 
. . to the . . amendement or the myschiet* 1370 Holinbhed 
Scot. Ckron. ix8o6j II. 316 Which by tuma should be assist- 
ant to the queen. 1700 Gibson Farrier’s Guide 1. v. (1738) 
56 The third pair are. .very assbtant in the Office of Chew, 
ing. 1838 Gkn. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . xvii. 56 Animals 
assistant to man. 

8. In comb, (either as adj., or as sb. in apposition ) 

1710 Land. Gao. No. 4735/3 The Office of Assbunt-Master 
of the Ceremonies. 1844 Reg. f Ord. Army 389 The As- 
sistant-Surgeon's Tent b to bo pitched in its vicinity. 

B. sb. 

f 1 . One who is present, a bystander ; one who 
takes part in an assembly. Usually in pi. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Cato A ivb, 'Thus shall thou be honoured of 
thxuuustentb in thy company* 1390 Greens A rcadia 1 1616) 
70 The assistants greeued to see [it]. >638 Chillingw. 
Retig. Prot. 1. vi. f 41. 363 Having your Service in such a 
language as the Assistant* generally understand not. 17(8 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1775) IV. 319 It is not at all astonfsh- 
ing that every convivial assistant should go home cherry- 
merry. 1781 Gibbon Dtcl. 4 F II. xx The growing circum- 
ference was observed with astonishment by the assistants. 

2 . One who gives help to a person, or aids in the 
execution of a purpose ; a helper, an auxiliary ; 
a promoter ; also, a means of help, an aid. 

xgsx R. Copland Guydou's Quest. Cyrurg ., What con- 
dyctons ought the assystentea . . of the pacycnt haue t 
a 1631 Donne Six Semt. L (1634) 11 Those great assistants 
of tne Reformation, Luther ana Calvin. 1774 Mrs. Cha- 
ponc Improv. Mind 11 . 167 Make uce 01 numbers and 
ihymes merely as assistants to memory. 1831 H. Spencer 
See. Statics v. ft 5 Unpractised assistants at surgical opera- 
tions often faint. 

8. spec. a. A deputy-judge, b. An official auxi- 
liary to the Father-General of the Jesuits, •f O. 
Obsolete name of the 'superintendent’ among 
Wesleyan Methodists, d. Court of Assistants: 
certain senior members who manage the affairs of 
the City of London Companies. 

(6si Co-tor., Assesseriat , th' office . . of a Judge Lateral!, 
Assistant, or Aasesseur. 160a Fletcher Sp. Lured* in. i, 
The Assistant sits to-morrow. 1679 T. Oates Myst. Iai§* 


Jesuit* 7 And there b Choke made of some other Fathers, 
who . . are called hb Aesbtaots . . One b otUed the Assistant 
of France, a second of Spain. i68p in Au/ifuarjrOct.(t$ti) 
149/9 M .Motor and 4 or s of y* Aldermen, with as many of 
y assistants as please, a 1791 Wesley Wks. 118701 VIII. 
319 Hie Assistant luj that Preacher in each Circuit who is 
appointed . . to take charge of the societies and the other 
Preachers therein. 1809 Heath Gtvcsr's Coup. 97 The 
Courts of Assistants . . were compelled to hold their meetings 
. • at various 

t AMi’ftfcantly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. + 
-LT a .J In manner of an assistant. 

0x641 Br. Mountaou Acts a Mon. 44 He hath assistantly 
been present with the work of hb hands. 
ilsilta&tBhip. Alto 7 -noaahip. [f. as 
prec. -shipJ 'J he office or position of assiftant. 

1696 in Col. Ret. Penn. I. 498 Desired of the Governor to 
be acquitted of hb AMWtanceshipp. 1879 Schoolmaster 
• Aujj. (Advt.) Wanted Assbtamship, by non-Certifkated 

AMd0t4d(&8i’Etid),///.a. [f. Assist v. + -m] 
Aided, helped. 

Mod. Assisted passages to New Zealand, 
t JLtfli'ffitftlloy. Obs. Also 7 ads*, [f. L. as- 
sistent-em , pr. pple. of assistlre to Ahbtbt, as if ad. 
L. *assistentia.] Helpfulness ; assistance. 

164s Sim E. Dbrino ip. on Relig. xvi. 83 Let him ordaine 
and censure, but with due assbtency. 1676 Pkrrinchip.p 
Ckas. J. (1693) 330 And as in an Ecstasie to have left His 
senses without its Adsistency. 

Assister (isi stai). Abo 6 aaslstar ; and see 
AttEl^TuR. [f. A 881 BT V. f -EH 1 .] 

1 . He who is present at or takes part in an as- 
sembly, ceremony, etc. arch. (Cl. Ahhibt v. a, 4 b.) 

1703 Staniiope Para/hr. I. 34 The Assister* at thin Cere- 
mony. i«8 Morgan Algiers 1. Ui. 68 The numerous as- 
sembly of Bishops who are upon record, a a assbters at the 
African Councils. 1839 Dk Quincey Wks. XIV. vii. eo6 
The by spectator or assister. 

2. lie who or that which gives help, or assists in 
doing something ; * Annuitant sb. 2. 

>838 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 348 That he Mould be assbtar 
to that cryme. *«3 * Mamsingkr Very Worn. 11. iii. You 
may be a great assister in my egds. 16B1 Phil. Collect, xu. 
33 The natural heat that b . . the constant assister of thin 
motion. 17a! Swift Sea i'roj. xxix, We gentlemen are 
your assbters. 1841 Lank Arab. Nts. III. 339 A lover 
unto whom there b no assister or helper save the morning. 
Alii fltftal, a. ? Obs. [f. Ahhibt v. 4 - -ful, prob. 
after helpful (which is f. helpers. + -ful) ] Helpful. 

1600 Chapman Iliad v. 130 1 1 ever in the cruel field thou 
hast assistful stood. 1700 Gibson Dispens. 1. ft a 17341 34 
IMilkJ sometimes proves very assistful in rii^ening Tumor* 
MMBWMMg (ftsi stiq), ppl. a. Ll. as prec. 4- 

-INu a .1 

+ 1 . situated near, bordering. Obs. rare. 

1379 Fenton Guicciard.w. (15091 930 Fontarabia with the 
other places assisting vpon the Occeun sea. 

1 2 . Present, attendant. Obs. 


*670 Con on Espemon ill. xu. 647 After midnight, the 
‘ > be assisting at this Holy Ceremony. 


Duchess . . got up to be assisting at this Holy Cerent 

8. Giving aid. helpful, auxiliary (to), arch. 

1633 Milton Hirelings Wk* (1851) 366 God's assisting 
Spirit. 170B Lend. Gaa. No. 3815/a Ine Assisting Ships 
shall have no greater Shares . . than has been accustomed. 
1794 Godwin Cat. Wi/liasns aio These men might be in 
some way assisting to me. 1804 Mitpobd Harmon. Lang., 
Through means of an assisting power. 

Aflliffitiy* (iai*tiv), a. rare [ml. mcd.L, 
assistivus , in assistiva mulier a kind of nun.] 
Assistant. 

Alliltllll, a. poet. [f. at Akhibtful: see 
-LESS ; cf. resistless.] W ithout assistance, helpless. 

1700 Pope Iliad xvi. 970 Stupid he stares, and all assbt- 
leas stand* 

Alliltov (isi'stju). Variant of Abhistkr, used 
in legal phraseology t see -oh. 

— Fulbkckr 1st Pt. rurxil. 01 The counsellor, com- 
>n or ansbtor are . . guilty of homicide. 1768 Black- 
_ . . _ Comm. IV. A Any assistance whatever given to a 
felon, to hinder hb being apprehended . . makes the assistor 


Aaaite, variant of Acoite v. Obs. to cite. 

Asslth-, -ment, obs. forms of Abnytu, -ment. 

Assise (fissi’z). Forms: 3 5 aaise, 3-O asayoe, 
4 aaaya, 4-6 aayae, aaalaa(e, 5 assia, aasyse, 
aoyae, aoyoe, 6 aasyoe, -lea, 3-9 assise, 5- as- 
sise. Aphet. 4 6 syae, 6 also : see also Size. 
[a. OF. asise, assise, ' act of sitting down, sitting, 
seat, siege; act of setting, settlement, fixation 
of imposts, assessment ; appointment, regula- 
tion ; regular mode, manner ; * substantive use of 
fem. sing, of a(s)sis, pa. pple. of asseoir, OF. aseeir 
1 to sit at, set down, settle, assess ’ L. assidh e 
to sit at, sit down to: cf. Assess. Analogous 
to sbs. in -ala, -ada. Fr. -te, from pa. pplcs. It is 
not clear whether tne intrans. idea of * a sitting/ 
or the trans. one of 'a thing settled/ was the ori- 
ginal sense ; perhajM both were equally early : see 
Stubbs Const. Mist, ft 160, where the suggestion is 
also made that in the latter sense assiu was used 
to translate OE. gesetniss, ME. isetnesse , statute. 
In the sense of * assessment/ assise was early cor- 
rupted to aeise, accise, now corrupt ly Excise. In 
that of 'measurement* aphetised as Siu.] 


AMlftSB. 


JLBBIZ*. 

Z. Legislative sitting, statute, statutory measure 
or manner. 

tL A sitting or session of a consultative or 
legislative body. Obs. 

Applied in OF. to the flitting of the King's Council, but 


Skene Rig. Maj. 14Q They keip not . . the assise (lawas) 
anent the bread. wyne v mitt and Heshe. *768 Blackstonb 
Comm. IV. 157 The assise of bread, or the rules laid down 
by law, and particularly by statute 31 Geo. II. c. ay. and 3 
Geo. III. c. 11. for ascertaining it's price in every given 
quantity. *0e« J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr, Syit. 111. 

( 1871) 89 The act of 31 Henry III. (xa66j, *» called the assize 
of bread and of ale; 

4 . The statutory regulation or settling of the 
price of bread and of ale, with reference to that of 
grain, in accordance with the aforesaid ordinances. 

1447 • Shillingkohd Lett. <1871)91 Thine predecessours 
have had assize of bred and of ale. 1377 H a unison England 
1. 11. xviii. a 94 In these markets . . assises of bread . . are not 
unie whit looked unto, 1638 Pknketiiman (tills) Artach- 
thus; or Assis of Bread. 1876 Rogers Pol. Kcou. xx. ia 
The assize of bread, that is the regulation of its price by the 
price of wheat. 

6. The standard of quantity, measure, or price 
ordained by such ordinances; hcncc, customary, 
required, or prescriptive standard. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 80 pan was it schorter ban pe 
as»i*e. 1466 Paxton Lett. S49 II s6d For vii. bards here, 
xviiz. virf. For a barel of the grettest assyse iiiz. iiii/f. 
>59* Chnm. Grey Friars (18391 9, Xxxv. men . . swome to 
mayntayne the assies in lzmdon. itfaa Cai.ms Stai. Sewers 
(1647) 95 They presented the said Were to be over high and 
. . inhaunced above the ancient assize. >710 Luttbeli. 
Priff. Eel. VI. 386 Lost week a baker was convicted for 
selling bread under the assize. 1788 Blackstonk Comm. 
I. »7j It was ordained thut . . the custody of the assise or 
stnmhurd of weights and measures shall be committed to 
certain persons, size Examiner 15 Mar. 160/1 The Lord 
Mayor . . has ordered the price of Bread to rise half an 
assize, ifiti J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. nu (1871) 
S99 laws regulating the assize of casks. 

1 6. Hence ; Measurement, dimensions. Obs, 
(Now Si ik.> 

( i4)a Syr Try mm. 7337 1 A lytulle lower, syr, 1 seycle hee 
. . Now arc wabothe at uonassyse. 1481 00 Howard Honxeh. 
Jlkx. 993 l>ij* peces of redde wusted or the grettest asyse. 
1587 Drant Horace Spirt. AiiJ, Put out no puffes, nor 
thwackyng words, words of to large assyce. 1804 Hr. 
Mount ago Gang To Reader 6 A pretty little Whip-Jocke 
of less than ordinary assise, in a blew Jacket. 

1 7 . Measure, extent (of things immaterial). Obs. 
«8s 5 Br. M01mTAC.tr App. Cottar . 316 The power of the 

keyes are to both alike In equall assise, a 1841 — Ac/t 4 
Mm* 83 A false surmise, that Prophecies and Promises be 
of like anise. s6gg Las trance Chas. J. 166 Every event, 

t fif McK^jnanner, fashion ; quality. Obs. 
e nag LS.AtRf. P.K 844 As in he asyse of Sodomas to 
segtrea >0*|Nri8et». < tg&WilL Patents 443* It is gelnll 


eoostaunce. #1480 Smart 830 flh y pm sa . . Dyyht her 
takull on rvda acut 
f 9 . Site, situation, position. Obs. 


perhaps not in Eng- See next sense. 

[Jus Municipals Nor maun. 1. v. vi. tin Du Cange) Assize 
en unr stunibVe rfe plusieurn nages homme* en la Cour del 
Prime, en laquelle ten qui y sera jugiif, doit avoir perdur- 
able fermetl.) 

1 2 . The decree or edict made at such a sitting. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

Applied specifically in Kng. Hist to various formal edicts, 
named sometimes from the place where they were made, 
sometimes from the subject with which they were concerned : 
e.g. Atxioe 0/ Claremteu, Amu if Arms , Axstxe if the 
Forest, Asm toe of Measures, Assise of Bread and Ale , etc. 
A seizes of Jerusalem, the code of jurisprudence for the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem, established by the Crusaders in 1099. 

1 1184 Hovedbm, Assiase Henrici Regis factie apud Claren- 
donum.] tj)a R. Bsunnk Chron. 301 pe chartre of fran- 
chiHe conform it low he salle, ft of be first assise as his fader 
gaf it alia. tgo kkcorde, etc. Gr. A rir(i6i6) 316 The reason 
of the Statute of Assise of Bread and Ala. 184a Chao. I. 
Am tv. DecL Both Houses s July 41 Assises <or Assesse- 
ments) of Arms. 1788 Black stone Comm. II. 66 By an 
ordinance in 97 Hen. II. called the assise of arms, It was 

E rovlded that every man's armour should descend to his 
eir. zSgs Milman Lot. Chr, 11864* V. ix. vii. 349 Their 
code of law was the Assises of Jerusalem. 1873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xiiL 573 The formal edicts known under the 
name of Assizes, the Assitcs of Clarendon end Northamp- 
ton, the Assize of Arms, the Assize of the Forests, and the 
Assizes of Measures, are the only relics of the legislative 
work of the period [of Henry II.] 
tb. Hence gen. Ordinance, appointment, regula- 
tion, established order. Rent of assise (in the As- 
sizes of Clarendon 1164, Assisus reditus) : a fixed 
rent. Obs. 

1303 R. Bsunnk Hamit. Synue 804 Come blelyche to J»e 
seruyse Whan holy chyrche settyb asyse. c ipo Seuyn 
Sages 3490 Thine scuen wise, That hen i-wrowt ayen the 
assise. 1303 Fitsmkrb. Snrv. 1 1 b. Also It Is to be enquered, 
who be fre tenauntes . . and what they yeldc by the yere of 
rent of Assise. 

1 3 . tsp. Ordinances regulating weights and mea- 
sures, and the weight and price of articles of 
general consumption {ass ism venal i urn ) ; e.g. the 
Assise of Measures in reign of Henry II, Assise of 
Breast and Ale 5 1 Henry 111, etc. Also gen. Rule 
of trade. Obs. exc. Hist. 

a 1330 Poem temp. Edw. FI. (1840) Ixxiii, Somtyme wer 
merchants That trewly bout and sold, Now is thflk assise 
i-broke. 1473-4 Act 19 4- 13 Edw. IV. in Oxf. 4 Camb. 
Enact tuts. 9 The kepyng of assise of hrede, wyne, end ale. 
i8o« Tatr liouseh. Ord. Edw. //. | 13 He snal cause of. 
fendor* which have broken thassrie to be punished. 1809 


In ail other thyngee he kepte the myddetl assyse. 

fiO. I Commodity; article: manner of thing. Obs. 

e 130a K. A He. 7074 Whan ther comes marehauadisa, With 
corn, wyn, and stell, othir other assise. 

II. A trial in which sworn assessors or jurymen 
decide questions of fact ; a judicial inquest. 

11 . Ong. applied to: All legal proceedings of 
the nature or inquests or recognition^ fiscal, civil, 
or criminal. 

E>p. the Grated or Great Assise, recognition as to the 
right of the claimant in a writ of right, substituted in the 
reign of Henry II for trial by battle, the assises of Mart 
dancestre. Novel disseisin , and Darreine presentment, 
named la Magna Carta. 

[r 1 ego Britton nu iv. | a8 Qe le tenaunt se puse met: re 
en jure® a la eemblaunce de graunt assise, i.e. that the 
tenant may put himself on a liny after the manner of a great 
assize.] IS97 R Glouc. 499 False nucryars of aasyses. 1330 
R. Brunnb Chrou. 64 He was chefejiutise. Agayn b* eric 
God wyn he gert MHte assise. 1878 Digby Heal Prop. ii. § a. 
73 The cause. . was decided either by the duel, or, under 
the great improvement of the law effected by an ordinance 
of Henry II. . by the grand anise; that it, by the verdict 
of twelve militesof the neighbourhood, chosen oy four other 
milites summoned by the sheriff for the purpose. 

b. Hence, an action to be decided by such a trial ; 
also applied to the writ by which it is instituted. 

\c 148s Littucton Tenures I 933 II poit aver Assise de 
Novel disseisin envera le tenant.] c 1974 TransL He may 
have an Assise of novel disseisin against the tenant, a i6a6 
Bacon Maxims Com. Law ii. (1030) 6 And the disseisee 
bring his asaize in the Court of the Lord. 1841 Termes do 
la Ley a8 b. Assise is a writ, and it lyeth where any man is 
put out of his lands, tenements . . and so disseised of hit 
freehold. 1849 Sei.den Laws of Eng. 1. lxvii. (1739' *58 In 
case the Lord would hold the Wardship longer than the full 
age of the Heir, an Assize did lie against the Lord. 1788 
Blackstonk Comm. III. 991 An assise of nusance is a writ, 
wherein it is stated that the party injured complains of some 
fact done. 1878 Dioby Real Prof . IL 9 9. 97 The writ of 
assize of Moit d’Ancestor was perhaps instituted by the or- 
dinance called the Assize of Northampton, A.D. 1x76. 

12 . Hence (usually in //.): The sessions held 
periodically in each county of England, for the 
purpose of administering civil and criminal justice, 
oy judges acting under certain special commissions 
(chiefly and usnally, but not exclusively, being 
ordinary judges of the superior courts, or, since 1 875, 
of the Supreme Court'. 

It was provided by Magna Carta that the judges should 
visit each county once every year to take assizes (». e. try 
writs of azaize) of novel disseisin, mort d'anccstre, and dar- 
reine presentment iso that the jury who constituted the 
Grand Assize (see xii might not lie obliged to travel from re- 
mote corners of Englandto appear in court at Westminster). 
Thence the names assises, ana justices os fudges if assise. 


and offences. 

[1S13 Magna Carta, Duos Justiciaries . . qui . . capiant in 
comitatu ct in die et loco comitatus avusas predicts*. 1 
c 1388 Chaucer ProL 314 Justice he was ful often in assise. 
By patent, and by pleyn commissioun. r 1338 Starkly 
fond 190 Thofl wych haue autho 


By patent, and by pleyn commissioun. r 1338 Starkey 
England 190 Thos wych hAue authoiyte in the aessyons 
and Sysys. 1377 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1399) 191 At Ses- 
sions or Assises, parties appear© and sue one an other, a 1608 
Bacon Use Com. Law (1035) x8 The third commission that 
the judges of circuits have is, a commission directed to 
themselves onelyand the Clerk of Assize to take assizes, by 
which they are called Justices of Assize^and the office of 
those justices is to doe right upon writs called assizes, 
brought before them by such as are wrongfully thruat out of 
their lands, a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. II. vl iso Soma 
few Counties, whither the King sent some Judges of Assize. 
1738 Johnson Idler No. 46 p 4 Finery for the assizes and 
horse-races. 1837 Hallam Cotut. Hist. (1876) II. viii, ifi 
The judges of assize were directed to inculcate on their 
circuits the necessary oMigntlon of forwarding the King's 
service by complying with his writ. Mod. Tried for murder 
at the Maidstone assizes, 
b. attrib . 

s8a4 Sanderson Scrm. fi68x) I. 103, I ..desired for this 
assise-assembly to choose a text as near as I could of equal 
latitude with the assise-business. zm8£arlk Microcosm . 
xxviiL 61 He is feariul of being Sheriff of the Shire . . and 
dreads the Assize-week as much as theprisoner. *8ia Sir 
S. Romily in Examiner a Sept. 573/a The duty of a Sheriff 
was .. to ride .. before the Judgen, into nn Assize town. 
1837 Thackeray FitsdoodU* Pref. Miac. Wka IV. 99 
Confounded new policemen and the assize-courts prevent 
that. 

13 . In Scotland: ft. A trial bv jury. 

>378 Babbouk Bruce xrx. 53 (Thai) war with ane assise 
thar ourtane. a 1603 Sis J. Melvxl Mem . (1883) is8 He 
went through the street to the Tolbooth to undergo his 
assize. 1609 Skene Reg. Mag. Table 6 t Ane Assise may 
proceid ogams ane man absent being lawftallie summoned, 
1631 Caldeswood Hist. Kirk (1843)41. 87 If the offender 
abide an assise, and by the same be Absolved, 
b. The jury or panel. / 


D. 1 he jury or panel. / 

*3*3 73 Diurm. Occur r. ( 1833) xoSJThe names of the assyisa 
are unr; the erle of CassnUs, ftc. 1374 tr. Littleton** 
Ten. 48 b, This name assist, sometime is put for the Jury. 
1809 Skene Reg. Mai . 137 Of them quha spares the ritch 
men. and summons the pure men to passe vpon the assise. 
Ibid. Table 6s The Assise in the breiveof rient, is of tweluo 
swome men. 1713 Burnet Own Time (1786* I. 31 The fact 
being only referred to the Jury or assize as they call U. 


1 14 . Judgement, sentence; deliverance of opf* 
nion. Obs. 

atom Cursor M. 10344 Vr eldrin god did lesu rise . . ft 
quillets bang s# tauiuMUM. c 1314 Guy Warm. 13 H«r- 
ketieth now. bou aeith the wise? Y schal you sohewe bi this 
arise. 1408 Audblay Poems 49 Thus sayd David fbnsoth 
in the Sautere, And vere/yus in arise the love of our Load. 
ci|7oThynns Pride A LowL (1841 18 Perchaunca an issue 
hereon may be ioynt, whereon thauise foorthwith we may 
award. 1843 Sis T. Browne Retig. Med. il 1 14 Let us call 
to assize the loves of our parents. 

16 . With great, last, etc. : The Loot Judgement. 

a ttoo Cursor M. 9978a For to deme faa)e ded and quik 
.. Alhatsalbeat lataaiso, 1340 Hampolb Pr. Const. 5314 
pe haythen men at pat grete assy* Sal pan be halden als 
men nghtwys. a >400 Cov. Myst. 60 foure souiys may thd 


save at the last asyse. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Mr 1, v. 5 The 
grete assises, at which oure noble gloryous kvng wyl de f 
scende presentely in his owne persons. 139I Sylvester 


Dm Bmrtas u ii. (1841) x8A Where life still lives, where God 
his Sises holds. 1800 Dkkjcer Christs Coming in Farr 
S. P. (1848) 17a That Lord by his own subjects crucified, So 
at his grand assize comes glorified. 1710 Beveridge Prh. 
Tk. 1. 77 At the great Asdzes of the world. sSse Comer 
(Dr. Syntax) Pktur. vm. 99 Till summon'd to the last assize. 

1 16 . transf. The office of judge, the action of 
judging, censorship. Obs. 

>841 Milton CA. Govt. 11. iiL (1851) 158 The Roman censor, 
a civil function, to that severe assise of surveying and con- 
trouling the privates! and sliest manners of all men and all 
degrees had no jurisdiction . . no punitive force annexed. 
167 $ Hobbes Odyts. 90 The judges . . who had elected been 
By pu blick vote, of games to hold assize. 

III. Isolated senses Iroin French. 


1 17 . Siege, besieging. (So in OK.) Obs. rare. 

c 143a Syr Gsuerides 8889 Gencrides by manly aslse Hath 
besegad the tone of Vise . . That noon may passe out I-wis. 

+ 18 . Fixation of imposts, imposition, tax. Obs , 
(See Excise, a corrupt form of this word.) 

idsa IIowell For. Trav. (Arb.) 74 When one hath seene 
the Tally and taillage of France, the Milstone of Spaine, 
the Assite of Holland . . hee will bless© God, and love 
England belter ever after. 

t D. JLasiae-herrlng, a royalty of one thousand 
herrings due three times a year during the season 
to the ltings of Scotland from each boat engaged 
in the herring fishery. Obs. 

>897 Act 13 James VI. 1 837 The . . assise herring perteinis 
to our Soveraine Ix>rde, as ane part of his customes, and 
annexed propertie. 1873 H. Stub be Further Viud. Dutch 
IVar App. 198 The King could not alienate the Royalty of 
the Assize-hen ing, by the Laws of Scotland. 

+ Alli'lf, v . Obs. [a. AF. assiser, f. assise 
Assizk.] 

f 1 . trans. To set, place. 

>393 Gower Cuh/. IIL xaa The which [stars] upon his heved 
asawed He bereth. Ibid. 196 Right so ben devised The rignes 
twelve, and stonde assised. a 1400 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 430 
Assise And yote on it tilpavyng playne and strong. 

2 . To fix. ordain, appoint. 

1393 Gower Couf. III. aa8 The king .. hath thernf a time 
assised. Ibid. I. x8x Two cardinales lie hath assised . . That 
with his doughter shulden go. 

8. To determine, decide, judge. 

c 1390 Pol. Poems { 1859) II. xi >it nathcles the lawe stant 
assised Of mannys wit to be so resonablc. 

4 . To assess, value, rate. 

*983 Gower Couf. Prol. I. 5 That this prologue Is so as- 
sised. >804 Bp. Mountagu Gngg a It is a Prophecy ; and 
Prophecies are assised at obscurity. 

6. To assess, a. To fix the amount of (a tax), 
b. To value for the purposes of taxation. 

1513 Ld. Berners Froixx. I. ccccix. 71a In tyme past, 
whan Gaunt was assysed, Andwarpe was of lyhte valur. 
IbuL II. xlix. (R.) laxes and tallages [were] assysed in 
cytees and good townea. 

6. To regulate or fix (weights measures, prices, 
etc.) according to an ordinance or standard. 

1968 Paintkb Pal. Pleas. I. 15 If the people wiil haue 
victuals and corne at that price, whereat it was assised and 
rated in time past, c 1838 Ord. Priv. Comte, in Penketh- 
man Artachthos Hijb, when the second Wheat is at 3/. 
the Quarter, he may make and assize lus Bread, as if the 
same Wheat were at 3 1. 6s. the Quarter. 1838 Chart. Goldsm. 
Co. in A. Hyland Gold h Silver Wares (18591 191 Persons, 
who shall bring. . any weight called troy weight to be assised, 
according to his Majesty's standard. 

Aismawt (tei zmlnt). [f. Anbize v. + 
-mint.] The action of assizing ; the statutory in- 
spection of weights and measures, or fixing of the 
price of articles of consumption. 

1864 Webster citca Simmon dm. 

Alllatr, -or (fisoi zu). Also 4 6 auisour, 
7 assytar, 8 aayser. Afhet. 4 sysour : see Sizar. 
[a. AF. assistmr, n. of agent f. assiser to Absizb.] 

1 . Eng. Hist. One of those who constituted the 
assize or inquest, whence the modern jury ori- 
ginated ; a sworn recognitor. 

a 1330 Pel Sotrgti 1839) 344 Asafaoun that comen to shirs 
and to hundred, Damneth men for silver. 1393 Lamgl. P. 
PL C 111. 59 Sysours and somnem * shersuyes and here 
elerkea. e 140a Gamelyu B64 The twelve risoun that weren 
of the qdeste, They schul ben hanged this day, so have 
I reste. 1617 Daniel Hist. Eng. 169 Murthersn, fighters, 
false Esaisois, and other such malefactors. 

2 . Scotch Law. A juryman. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1438 Art ij Swwat/. L|b A 1 Jugis sal ger »e asrisoorss 
swere . .bat pat nothir haf tone na sal tak made. 1809 
Skbmk Reg' Med. 13 All the assispura sail sweans, that .. 
they sail nocht laine nor coaceale the' trueth. 1709 Royal 
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FMcliStMh ) la LmU. Cm. Mo. req.iT. .. oar 

SbtriA, tbu th»y cmm mflcmt . . lies to Catnpw be 

Grange* had font to Dunfermline.. to act as an aabv or 

Tm officer who had charge of the Amice of 
Welghta and Measure* or who fixed the Amice of 
Bread and Ale, or of other articles of consumption. 

1751 Chambers CycL, Assiser., of weights and measures, 
is an officer who has the can and oversight of those matters. 

Amarfmliig (Uai tu)), vbl . sb. [f. Aasisa v. + 
-INO 1 .] The action of regulating (weights and 
measures, prices, etc.) by a standard. 
riM Ora. Print, Comae, in Penkethman Artachthos 
Hub, That they observe and keep the good and antient 
custome, in making, aasinng. and aellingofall sons of their 
Bleed. *860 in Mom, Star so May, There has been no 
assign* of weights in this town for four years. 

Ajakris, variant of Ahobt v, Obs, 

Asamay, -ayhe, var. of Abxay v, Obs, 
tAnO'bn, v. Obs, [? f. A- pref, 1 1 + Sober.] 
trans. To make sober ; intr. To become sober. 

sam Gower Co^f. lit. ix But if I mighte netheles Of 
suene a drinke . . have o reevite, I shulde assobre. Ibid, x6 
Thus I rede thou assobre Thine herte. 

AgBOOifcbility (fafr-f fibi-IIti). [f. next: see 
•niLiTY.J The quality ot being associable. 

xSgg H. Spences Psychol, I. 11. vfii. (187s) a6o Inhere U 
considerable associability of co-cxistcnces with sequences. 
186s Masson Pec. Brit. Philo*, aji The essodabitity of 
nerve-currents. 

AllOOiablS (isJ^dbD, a. [a. F. associable , 
f. associer to Associate : see -able.] 

+ 1. That maybe associated with, companionable. 
x6sx Cotgr., Associable, Com|*anablc, sociable, associable, 
fit to hold fellowship with. 

2. That may be associated or connected in 
thought ywith). 

1855 H. Spences Psychol. I. 11. vlii. (187a) 359 The rela- 
tions which enter into relation with one another are., 
most easily associable. tin Proctor Other Worlds iii. 57 
Effects which seem associable with their comparative prox- 
imity to the sun's orb. 

3. Phys. Of nerves, muscles, etc. : Liable to be 
affected by sympathy with other parts. 

▲f so'eiaDleneii. [f. prcc. + -ne»b.) - Asho- 

C1 ABILITY. x«47 in Craig 

Associate (&sJa-Ji|r*t), ppl. a. and sb. Also 4 
-oyat, 6 -8 -oiat, 7 aasotiate. [ad. L. associates, 
pa. pple. of a.\~, ad-socidre to join together with, 
f. ad to + socius sharing, united, allied. Used at 
first as pa. pple. of the vb. Associate ; aec next.] 
A. ppl a - Associated. 

1. joined in companionship, function, or dignity. 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. Dc P. R. 11. v. (1405) 39 Angels ben 

. . ttssocy.it and couplyd logyders in the joyefull companye 
of god. 1990 Marlowe Paw, //. iv. iii. With him is Ed- 
nmnd gone associate t idol Knou.es Hist. Turkes 11638) 
33 Christ our Sauiour, equafi and associate to his Father. 
1844 Brougham Brit. Const, xix. 1 6 (1869)377 The Supreme 
Court . . is composed of a president and six associate judges. 

2. Joined in league, allied, confederate. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xiii. 556 All the aMociate and 
confederate | metis] cities thereabout. 1867 M in on P. L. 
x. 395 While I . . Descend through Darkness. .To my asso- 
ciate Powers. 1704 Pope Odyss. xvt. 367 Amphinomus sur- 
vey’d th* associate band. 1795 Southey Jjfcnif of Arc ix. If 
ought of patriot enterprise required Associate firmness. 

9. United in the same group or category, allied ; 
concomitant. 


1750 Johnson Rambl . No. 90 P 9 They want some asso- 
ciate sounds to make them harmonious. * 7*8 Tuck rk Li. 
Nat. 11 . 407 Faith, understood in the most comprehensive 
sense, as including the two associate virtues. 1880 Garrkt- 
hon < title ) A System of Oral Surgery.. Surgery of the Mouth, 
Jaws, and Associate Parts. 

B. sb. [the adj. lined absolutely.] 

1. One who is united to another by community 
of interest, and shares with him in enterprise, busi- 
ness, or action ; a partner, comrade, companion. 

*S|8 More A hoi. xhv. Wks. 914/3, I woulde not greatly 
wishto be. . their associate in anycsuche confede facies. 1663 
Gerbikr Counsel H v b, Collonel Kushner and his associates 
in Holland, their proposal* concerning waterworks, tyag 
Pore Odyss. ix. aoo My dear associates, here indulge your 
rest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 631 These men, more 
wretched than their associates who suffered death. 

2. A companion in arms, ally, confederate. 

a 1548 Grafton Chron. Edw. til. an. xa (K.) For the rcccyu- 
ing of him, his atsociates and armie. x6ox Holland Pliny 
1. 39 This banned the year* before the war pf our Asso- 
ciates. *•* W . Irving Mahomed s Shcc* vii. (1853) 36 His 
associates soon turned the tide of the battle. 

3. One who shares an office or position of au- 
thority with another ; a colleague, coadjutor, spec. 
An officer of the Superior Courts of Common Law 
in England , 1 whose duties are to superintend the 
entering of causes, to attend sittings at nisi prius, 
and there receive and enter verdicts/ etc. (Warton.) 

(In accordance with the statutes of Edward 1 and Ed- 
ward II, the commissions of the judges on circuit ware 
accompanied by writs of association, directing certain per- 
sons (usually tKe clerk of assise and his subordinate officers) 
to associate themselves with the justices and serieaaU in 
order take tfie assises. (Stephens.) Up 10 x879 diere 
were 3 Associates in London, and 8 in the provinces, one 
for each Circuit. By the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 


of that year* the Associate* la London wa 
made Masters or the Supreme Court) 
ign Hu lost, Assodat in sudorific, orput in loynt com- 
adssioun. Assessor, a 1888 Sidney <J.) They persuade the 
Wag ..to make Plangus his associate In government, affig 
Go*. No. eox^fe The Mayor, Associate, Justices of the 
PesdU) Aldermen. »• Aschbold Practice (Prentice) 1 . 15 
Cod* *3) There is an Associate in each Division appointed by 
the Chief Justice and Chief Baron respectively. 

4. One who is frequently in company with an- 
other, on terms of social equality and Intimacy ; 
an intimate acquaintance, companion, mate. 

riot Witcvxa Mirr, Mart. Avl, No means Cumrades, no 
base associates. 1678 Bvnyam Ptlgr. 1. 41 One of my Lords 
most intimate associates. i8p Helfi Friends in C. 1 . us 
we become familiar with the upper views, tastes, and tem- 
pers of our associates. 

o. One who belongs to an association or institu- 
tion in a subordinate degree of membership, with- 
out the honours and privileges of a full member 
or * Fellow.' 

Commonly expressed by A : as A.R.A.. Associate of the 


(1855) II. xix. 307 The eight foreign associates of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

0 . A thing placed or found in conjunction with 
another. 

189B Sta T. Browne Hydriot . S4 A way to make wood per- 
petual, and a fit aasociat for metal. 1690 IrOCKE Hum. 
Und. n. xxxiii. $ 5 <RJ The one (idea) no sooner at any 
time comes into the understanding but its associate appears 
with it. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassells Techs t. Educ. 
IV. xii/i It is as an almost constant associate of lead that 
we look for our supply of British silver. 

Ajisoeiatffi v . ; also 5 -alat. [f. prcc. : 

the pa. pple. and pa. t associative were in use be- 
fore the present tense, or the pa. t. and pple. asso- 
ciated. Cf. the eariicr Asbocik from Fr.J 

1. trans. To join (persons, or one person with 
{to arch.) another), In (to obs.) common purpose, 
action, or condition ; to link together, unite, com- 
bine. ally, confederate. 

1998 [see Associate ///. a. x.J 1494 Faryam v. cxxvil. 
X07 He . . associate vnto byra certeyu wanton penalties. 
1548 Udall, ate. Erasm. Par. Mark via. 34 (R. > Yf he 
intende to be associate wyth me in blisse. xg8x T. Nina. 
ton] Calvin's Inst. Table Quot., She was associated unto 
him in marriage. 164a Rogers Naasnan 436 To associate 
him to the worke which himselfe and Paul went about. 
17S4 Swift Drafier'x Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 7a None luu 

r pisth arc associated against him. 1701 Hume Hist. Eng. 

xvi. 394 The troops . . associating to them all the dis- 
orderly people. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) iv. 333 
Arnulr associated his son with him in his government 

b. To elect as associate : sec Ahsociatk sb. 5. 
1806 Southey in A mm. Rev. IV. 58a He . . was associated 
to the royal Academy there. 1809 Allibonk Biogr . Diet. 

1. 43/1 The Royal College of Physicians associated him 
[Akenside] as a licentiate. 

2. trans. To join, combine in action, unite (things 
together, or one thing with another). (Mostly rejl. 
or pass.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The thyrd veyne of the 
ventricle is very small, not associated with any Arterie. 
x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Digress. 33a The in- 

S ired Air . . does there associate it self with the Exhalations 
the circulating Blood. 1751 Johnson Rambl No. 158 P 7 
Faults are endured without disgust when they are asso- 
ciated with transcendent merit. x8gg Bain Senses 4 hit. 

11. i. f 7 The muscles . . act in groups, being associated to- 

B ther by the organisation of the nervous centres. 1878 
uxley Physiagr. 73 This vapour is intimately associated 
with the other constituents of the atmosphere, 
b. To connect in idea. 

1760 H. BaooKE Fool 0/ Qual. (1B50) I. txo They associate 
the ideas of pain to those lessons, imp M c Corh Div. Govt. 
1. iii. (1874) 64 The very name of Gad is associated in the 
human mind with fear, *870 M. Conway Earthw. Pitgr. 
xvii. 8x3 Who could associate rose-leaves with hell-fires f 

3. reft, in senie of 4 . Const, as in 1 , 2 . 

* 1494 Fabyan vl ccxii. aa8 Alganis . . the whiche assosiat 
hym with Gryffyne, kynge or duke of Walys. x6xx Bible 


Isa. viii. 9 Associate your selues. O ye people, and yee s 
broken in pieces. 1769 Robertson Chits. V. III. xi. 140 
He associated himself as a member of their fraternity. 1768- 
94 Gibbon Misc. Whs. (1814) I. a By associating ourselves 
to the authors of our existence 
b. To make oneself a partner in (a matter). 

1881 Gladstone in Times 17 May 7/3 It is for me .. to as- 
sociate myself with the answer previously given by the 
U nder-Secretary. 

4. intr. 8 L To combine for a common purpose, 
to join or form an association. 

xMg Baxter Chr. Concord. 107 Those Congregations whose 
Ministers refuse to Associate. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont., 
When bad men combine, good men must associate, xtjs 
Ht. Martineau Ireland L 8 As many os . . sixteen tenants 
associated in one lease. 

b. To keep company or have intercourse {with). 
1844 Milton fudgm. Bnceri 1851) 313 Any dishonest as- 
sociating they permit. 17*8 Thomson Winter 003 Let me 
associate with the serious night *794 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew iv. so Be sure to associate with men much older 
than younelf. >868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 40 The Rector. . 
associated only with county people. 

1 6. tram. To join oneself to (a person) : a. To 
accompany, escort, attend. Obs. 


ft). To keep company or consort with. Obs. 

i8h Marbxck Bh. of Notes 1108 Therfore shal bob 1 . ... 
father and mother and associate his wife, mm J. Green- 
wood in Confer, ui. 83 If I assodat a theife & Communicate 
fat his euill. 

to. To act as associate or assistant to. Obs. 

«8b7 Smith Seaman's Gram. vilL 36 The lieutenant is to 
associate the Captaine. 

td. of things : (cf. a.) To accompany, Join. 

1578 BANiarmt Hist. Man r. 70 The Arterie assodatyng 
this veyne. efitj HeywOod Bra a. Are 1. Wks.3874 III. i6t 
Those torturing panguea That shoulu assoelate death, lias 
Ray Creation (17141 177 It is necessary that the large trunks 
of the Veins and Arteries should not amoriate each oilier. 


AffiOO'Clatod, ppl a. [f. prcc. 4 -ID.] 

1. Joined in companionship ; united in action or 
purpose, sharing in dignity or office, allied. 

sin Cotur. , A ssocii. Associated, accompanied, consorted. 
x6gi it it te\ Agreement of the Associated Ministers and 
Churches of the Counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. 1838 Sir J. Kobe N.- IV. Peas. vi. 80 My associated 
though junior officer. s88s Echo 31 Jan. 3 ft The New York 
Associated Banks. 

2. Connected in thought, mentally related. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. # t P94 The factitious, 
associated nature of these Pleasure*. 1877 Lyttril Lmmim . 

111. iv. 1x9 Nothing but die name and the associated monu- 
ments to help us. 

3. Combined locally, circumstantially, or in clari- 
fication (with ) ; occurring in combination. Asso- 
ciated movements : those 'having no connexion with 
the essential act calling them lorth, bat coincident 
or consensual with it* (Syd. Soc. /.ex. iKfit). 

*§30 1.VF.L1. Prime. Geoi. 1 . *30 With associated bed* of 
finer ingredients. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. t. xxii. 375 
The combustion of lignite and coal producing a long con- 
tinued heat, which has acted upon the associated shale. 
1848 Darwin Poy. Nat. xviil. 1185a) 434 The almoet entire 
absence of associated grasses (in New Zealand! may per- 
haps be accounted for by the land having been aboriginally 
covered with forest trees. 


AMO'OiatffidMM. [f prcc. + -VK 88 .] The 
quality of being associated. 

x86e F. Hall Hind. Philos. Syst. id Giving to the sub- 
ject of right notion the characteristic of aaaociatedneM with 
the affectum that has taken the form of it, i. e. of its object. 

ASSOOlatffiBllipC&B*"' jl|ft|Jlp). [f. A 88001 ATK sb. 

+ -ship.] The position or status of an associate. 

1848 Calendar of Kissg's Coll, l.ond. Index, Rules for the 
Associateship. i86e Thobkhuky Turner I. *57 Up to 1799 
(his Associateship year) Turner had exhibited sixty-two 
pictures. 

AMOOiatinf (fisJ-’Ji^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Asso- 
ciate V. -IMO » j ITte action of the vb. Absociatb; 
association, union for a common purpose. (Now 
mostly gerund ini.) 

1844 (see Associate v . ih], iktOirmN Hierasp. Pref. ix 
They deny any Natlonall Church in any larger associatings 
of Christians. 1863 Mill Utilit. 59 By associating the doing 
right with pleasure. 

Aaao elatillg, Ppl a. [f. as prec. + -lNc2 ] 
That associates ; uniting ; connecting in thought. 

1848 Gaule Cases Const. 97 It is the assembling or as- 
sociating Witch. 16I3 Lend. Gas. No. 1850/5 The Plots 
and Machinations of. . Associating Men. man Lame Etta 
(i860) 360 Or what associating league to the iifcfcgin ation 
can there be between the seers and the se er s not, of a pce- 
ocntial miracle T 


Assooiffition (isdb ji-, fis^»:si,F« /an). Also 7 
■tlation. [ad. L. associdtion-cm, n. of action f. 
associate : see Associate and -ation. Cf. mod.F. 
association , perhaps the immediate source.] 

X. The action of combining logether for a com- 
mon purpose ; the condition of such combination ; 
confcdei ation, league. 

XflS Ur. Winchester in Strype Ft cl. Mem. I. App. Ixv. 
v6oMe seemeth the word association soundeth not welL 
1984 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1B691 K4 To the better cor- 
roboration of this our loyalf bond and association. 1880 
R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 48 A solemn until of association for 
the restoring of it. 1748 Smollett Reproof 53 Engag’d in 
firm association, stood, Their lives devoted to the public 
good. iM Kingsley Lett. (1878) J. 474 Association will be 
Ine next form of industrial development. 

b. Deed of association : the s|iecific document 
setting fortn the particulars of a proposed 'limited 
liability company.' Articles 0 / association : see 
Article sb. o. 

1866 Crump Banking li. 43 On Its being proposed to start 
a banking company on the 'limited liability 'principle .. at 
least seven persons must sign a deed of association. 

2. A body of perrons who have combined to 
execute a common purpose or advance a common 
canse; the whole organization which they form 
to effect their purpose ; a society ; e.r the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
National Football Association, the Church Asso- 


ciation, the Civil Service Supply Association. 

a 1899 Cleveland Farms <16771 1x7 Many Sects twisted 
Into an Association. Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. vl aao If 

land was owned and cultivated by associations of labourers. 
\%7%\titto Report of the Somersetshire Association of Con- 
gregational Churches. 1880 Times xa Nov. 4/4 The Asso- 
ciation none [of footballl is, perhaps . . more scientific. 

+3. A document setting forth the common purpose 
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of a namber of persons, and signed by them os a 
pledge that they will carry it into execution. Obs. 

igjMi Lett. te if, Leycesitr iB Your oih mad* in the mo* 
eiation* ttta £«W. fAxs. No. 17x4/6 That Seditious Paper, 
the Association. lately found in the Earl of Shafabury'e 
Closet. 177a /list. Rochester 185 Three men who mui 
forged an association, ilg Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 252 
Dropping the Association into a flowerpot. 

4 . Union in companiouship on terms of social 
equality; fellowship, intimacy. 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Lav* iii. (1700) 33 Thus Self-denial is 
a kind of Holy Association with God. 176s Smollett Gil 
Bias hi. vi. 1 180s) III. j8a The nobility would be profaned 
by my association. 187a SANroao Eng, Kings 330 Ha had 
become habituated to . . grossness ana Immorality in his 
daily associations. 

6. The action of conjoining or uniting one per- 
son or thing with another. 

1774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vL (1876) 300 The spark that 
without the association of more fuel would have died. 

6. Law. The appointment of additional legal 
officials to act as colleagues on any occasion ; the 
writ appointing them. (Cf. Associate, sb. 3.) 

1613 Sir H. Finch £0x1(163 6) 319 Association is a writ for 
other to be associate into their company, as fellow lustices 
together with them, stop Tomlins Law Diet. s.v., The 
King may make an association unto the sheriff upon a writ 
of re disseisin. 

7 . The mental connexion between an object and 
ideas that have some relation to it (e.g. of simi- 
larity, contrariety, contiguity, causation). {Asso- 
ciation of ideas.') 

1690 Locks Hum. Und. it.xxxili. | 7 That there are such 
associations of them [ideas! made by custom in the minds 
of most men, 1 think no body will question. 1779 Johnson 
L. P., Cawley (1816) 56 Words being arbitrary must owe 
their powers to association, and have the influence, and 
that only, which custom has given them. i8m Bain Senses 
<V Ini. 1. li. | so The simple act of seising foodimplies . . the 
mental association of the appearance of the food with the 
satisfying of the feeling [of hunger]. 

8. An idea or recollection linked in the mind or 
memory with some object of contemplation, and 
recalled to the mind in connexion with it. 

iflxo Colrriuob Friends 1865)37 Why should . . the holiest 
words with all their venerable associations be profaned. 
t86a TaoLLori Orley F. xlii. 306 A man could have no 
pleasant associations with a place unless he had made money 
there. 1879 M°Carthy Own Times II. 6a One association 
of profound melancholy clings to that great debate. 

Aasottia-tionftl, a. [f. prec. + -alIJ Of or 
pertaining to (an) association. Associations School : 
those philosophers who hold the doctrine of asso 
ciationiiro. 

s8ss Boston Q. Rev. 56 in Pickering Did. Amer. , [Students 
in divinity) must . . pass through the associutional or pres- 
byterial examination. 1847 Buhhnkll Chr. Nurture vi. 
(1861 ) 148 A kind of associational instinct. 

▲ss&oia tionalisiii ( J Assooiationism. 

AlBO^Mtioiudilt t J Absooiatiokist. 

AliOOjitkmiim (iso* jii * 1 Janiz'm). [f. As- 
sociation 4 -IBM.] The doctrine that mental and 
moral phenomena may be accounted for by associa- 
tion of ideas. 

xB8a A tkenmum n8 Jan. ti8'i Points where Mill's mind 
emancipated itself from the narrow range of assucialionism 
in psychology. 

Assoola’tioi&iffit. [f. as prec. 4 -1ST.] 

1 . One who belongs to an association. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. i. (1871) 160 Groups of ..in- 
dustrious associationists. s88t K. Purcell in Academy 
m Jan. 56 The wretched Church Associationist is reduced 
to auricular confession. 

2 . One who holds the doctrine of associationism. 

x86a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 53 The beautiful . . 

instead of being, os the Associationists affirm, merely a 
chameleon-like phantasm. 188a Atkenseum 98 Jan. 119/1 
Prof. Bain . . the last of the Associationists. 

▲BBOOiativB (isflkJijJtiv), a. [f. L. associat- 
ive Associate) 4 -ive, as if ad. L. •ossocidtivus.'] 
Of, pertaining to. or characterized by association. 
Hence Aaao'oiatively adv. 

1817 Coleridge Bior. Lit. I. a 86 By the power of evoking 
and combining, Mr. Wordsworth means., the aggregative 
and associative (power). 1881 Rab in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
*33 The associative principle in the arrangements of econo- 
mical life. 1880 CvrLKS Hum. Exp. v. x 10 So as to repre- 
sent assoclatively. 

Aasoci&tor (IsdMV'tJu). Also 7 -er. [n. of 
action on Latin type X. Associate or L. associart *.] 
He who or that which joins in association ; a con- 
federate, companion ; a member of an association. 

x6s6 Purciias Filer. (1864) xa6 Another Nayro, who 
with his Associaters kill him. 1683 Lontl. Gas. No. 1857/5 
All Conventiders, Covenanters, Associators, and all other 
Traylors. 1730 Harris Hermes 11. L (1786) aao The natural 
Associators with Articles are ■ . common Appellative*. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xiL 456 Congress . . called on tnc 
associators in Philadelphia . . to join the army. 
Assoeiatory (is*»ji, Uteri), a. [f. prec. : see 
-oht.] Having the quality of associating. 

1880 Cyplxs Hum. Exp. IL 39 The assoeiatory activity of 
the senses. 

t JkMO'Qia, v. Obs. Also 4 assossle, 5 -eye. 
[a. OF. associe-r (1 3th c. in Littrd):— L. assoc id- re : 
see Associate.] Early equivalent of Associate v. 
1 . Irons. To unite, place, or bring (a person or 


oneself) into companionship or alliance with an- 
other ; - Associate p, 1, 3. 

rsjBe Wycuf Set. Whs. (x8;t> III. 399 He is irregular hat 
•ItCipin placeasaasoded wthpedomesnum. 1388 — t Kings 
writ 50 marg . t ] oaephat nolde be assossied with hun . .In 
Sauey. 1447 Bokbnkam Seyniye 97 He . . assocyied hym 
OR to ther cumpanye. . 1480 Caxtom Ckron. Eng. ccxxL sis 
Robert . issocyed vnto hym Syr Roggar tha Mortimer. 

2 . intr. To enter into confederacy ; « Associate 3. 

144* Flnmptem Carr. Introd. $7 They had assocyed to tha 
number of occ persons or thereabouts, 
t AfflO'gtt*. Obs. [a. F. assoguo (in same 
sense), a. bp. azogue, Pg. azougue, quicksilver, ad. 
Sp. Arab, az-zaouga (P. de Alcala)* Arab. J 1 

az-zddq, i.e. az~al the, zddq, ad. Pert. zhiwah 
quicksilver.] A Spanish vessel carrying quicksilver 
to America for use in the silver-miues. 

189a Lend. Gas. No. 9760/9 The two Assogues Ship* de- 
signed to have sailed . . for New Spain. 1700 Gent l . Mag. 
xi8 Outward bound flotas, assogues, or register ships. 
Alioil (isoi l), v. Forms : 3-4 aaoyl-en, -y, 
asoll-en, -y, 3 6 asoyle, -olle, 4 aaoyli, -lye, 
asoilie, aasolll-en, -i, aasoil-en, 4-6 aaaoyle, 
aasoille, 4 7 aasoile, 5 assole, 5-7 assoyl, 6 
asoylle, 5 - aasoil. Scotch 5 aeeolyhe ( « asaol?e\ 
6 asaolye, aasoilje, -ye, -ae, 7 assolaie, -oylle, 
7- aasoilaie. Aphet. 5-6 soils, soyle. [f. OF. 
a{s)soille pres, subi., ays soil pre*. indie. of a{s)soldre, 
a{s)soudre L. absoldtre **absolvire to absolve, f. 
ab from 4 solvirc to loose. Other forms of the 
infinitive in OF. (the first two also in AK.) were 
a s)soilier, a{s)soiler, aj)solier, a{s\soillir, a[s)so- 
lir % as if L. *absoluere. L. so/dire gave OF. 
so/re, soldre , as ba- til ire. qua'ttMr gave bat re. 
quatre , and voluerunt , +vo'ltiirunt gave volrent ', 
voldrent ; with the variants a{s)soilier, a{x)oillir. 
compare other OF. double forms, as tesir. fairei— 
L. tacere. *tacfre, and pic sir. flairs L. placers. 
*placire. Subsequently refashioned in Fr. as ab- 
soudre. and in hng. as Absoil, which paved the 
way for the modem Ahsolve, formed directly 
from the L after 1500. The Fr. I mouilU. lost in 
Eng., was as usual retained in Scotch, and sym- 
bolized by lj, lyk , ly. now corruptly written Is, 
whence the current assoilnis (&soi'lyi f &soi*li).] 

I. To assoil a person. 

1 . To absolve from sin, grant absolution to, par- 
don, forgive ; * Absolve t. * Whom God assoil /' 
(OF. que Diets assoills / L. quern Dsus absolved ! ): 
an ejaculatory p raver for the departed, arch. 

XS97 R. Glouc. 464 No man, bote he pope one, hem asoyly 
ne my3l«u 1340 A yen 6. 17a pet he habbe power him to 
osoyli and him penonce to anioyni. c 1340 Goto. 4 Gr. A ’nt. 
188a Of absolucioun he on pe segge colic*, & he asoyted 
hym. 1406 Pot. Poems II. xjx As wele on his ffadcr side, 
Henry the fifth, whom God ossoille, as by Kateryne quene 
of Englond, his iitodir, whom God assoile. x6xo Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 564 Pray devoutly for the soule whom God 
asKoiie. 1638. Pen it. Couf. vii. (1657) 13a God remitting 
whomsoever the Priest assoileth. 18x6 Scott Antiq . xxvi, 

* God assoilzie her !’ ejaculated old Klspcth . .* His mercy is 
infinite.' CX840 Dr Quincky Autobiog . Sk. Wks. II. 10a 
Oxford might avail to assoil me. 
b. of. from the sin. arch. 

sage R. Glouc. 501 The pope of alle hor sunnes asoileth 
allc the Barons & knhtcs. 1393 Lanol. P. PI C. xxu. 185 
To asoylye men of alle manere synnes. 1508 Fi.hhkr Wks, 

I. 44 Be ossoyled clene from synne of theyr ghostly fader. 
iui Asr. Hamilton Catech. 151 b (Jam.) The wordis of ab- 
solutioun . . I OKsoilye the fra thi synnis. 1396 Drayton 
Legends iv. 857 Secretly aasoyling of his sin. XO64 H. Momk 
Myst. Iniq. xia Acquitted and ossoiled from the gu|lt of all 
our sins. 

O. from purgatory. (Cf. senses 2 and 5.) arch. 
1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. ax/x And assoylle the synnar* 
whan thou descendcst into belle. x8*8 Scott F. M. Perth 

II. 999 He will be freed from purgatory the sooner that 
good people pray to assoilzie him. 

1 2 . To absolve or set free from excommunication 
or other ecclesiastical sentence. Obs. 

136s Lamgl. P. PI. A 111. xj9 Heo ]wt ben Curset in 
Constnrie counted hit not at a Russche . Heo U asoyled as 
gone as hire-self lyke]>. c sM/o Merlin xRvii. 560 The ionde 
was assoiled by the legal, mix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL 
(163a) 578 Vntil he were aimoyled of his excommunication. 
s6do R. Coke Power 4 Snbj. so6 If any Bishop do excom- 
municate any person . . the King may write to the Bishop, 
and command nim to assoyl, and absolve ( the party. 1691 
Blount Law Did., Assoile ( absolvere > Signifies to deliver, 
pardon, or set free from an Excommunication, 
f 3 . To set free, discharge, or release {of from 
obligations, liabilities) ;» Absolve r. Obs. 

1366 Maundev. iii. 18 To whom God yif his pleyn Power, 
for to bynde and to assoille. 138a w va.tr 1 Mace. x. 99 
Now y assoile you. and alle Jewis, of tributu. 1460 Cap- 
grave Ckron. 143 The same Pope . . cursed him, and aaoiied 
al his harones fro that feith woech tjiey had mad to him. 
1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 066/9 She/ . was assoiiled of her 
vowe. 163s S. Clarke EccL His it (1654) I. 507 A lawful 
oath, from which no man can assone you. 

4 . To acquit (a person) of a criminal charge, to 
pronounce not guilty, to clear ; « Absolve 4. Const, 
of, from. arch, (see b ) 

1308 More Heresyee hl Wlrs. an/a Than may the fudges 
acquits and assoyn the defendaunt. 1948 Udall, etc. 
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Emm. Par. Matt, xviii. pe Whom Cesar doth condemns, 
God sumtime doth assoylc. 1847 (zi Mar.) Cromwell Let. 
xxv. (Carl ) The houses did assoil the army ftvm all sue* 
picion. a *88 7 Jaa. Taylor Serm. (1678) 88 Many persons 
think themselves fairly easoUed, because they are . . not of 
scandalous Lives. 183a Lamb Lett. 11.(1841)89 11 the candle* 
•tick be not removed, I assoil myself, 
b. ssp. in Sc. Law, where assoilzie (i. e. assoil fie, 
assoilyie) it still the proper term for : To acquit by 
sentence of court. 

1803-9 Sir J. Melvii, Mem. (1733) 155 Being amolltled he 
continued tne greatest Favourite at Court. Mas Skene 
Reg. Med* iv. XRviii. (Jam.* The malc&ctour Bssouyicd at 
the instance of the partie. 01891 Sta G. Mackenzie in 
Stewart's Trial (1.53) 143 The chief actor must be lint 
discussed, and either found guilty or assoilzied. xBoo A. 
Carlyle Autobieg. 935 Clear in uteir Judgement that the 
panel should be assoilzied and the Presbytery taken to talk. 
x88a Mom. Star 3 Dec. , The action could not be maintained, 
ana the defendants were entitled to be assoillried. 

5 . To release, deliver, set free ; to discharge. Const. 
of, from. arch. 

*401 Pel. Poems (1859) II. 38 When ye han assoiled me . . 
In truth I shall soilu thee of thine orders. ijM Arnold 
C hren. s8o The sayd bysshop now beyng cardynal, was as- 
soiled of his bisshoprich of Wynchester. 1396 Spenser F. Q. i. 
x. 59 Till from her bands the upright assoiled is. 1898 Usshre 
Ann. vi. 400 To assoile all the sea craft of Thraoa from the 
power and jurisdiction of Philippus. a *849 Hood Open 
Quest, xv, What harm if men who bum the midnight-oil . . 
Seek once a week their spirits to assoil t t8§» Mrs. Brown- 
ing Wks. I. 3 jo Death's mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
II. To assoil a thing. 

+e. To unloose the knot of (difficulty or doubt) ; 
to clear up, solve, or resolve ;«=- Absclvk 6. Obs. 
(In this sense freq. soyle, soil in 1 6th c. C f. Si .IL v.) 

<■*374 Chaucer Foeth, v. iii. 154 pat pei mowen assoilen 
and vnknytten pe knot of pis questioun. 1377 Langu P. PI. 
B. ill. 336 pis asketh dauid; And dauyd assoileth it hym- 
self. 148$ Caxton Treviso s Higden 1x537) 1 'Hits ques- 
tyon and double is easy to assoyle. 15x3 Douglas 
AH nets vii. ii. 138 The pepill . . thar petitiouns get t is assoljeit 
heir. 1948 Udall, etc. Arasm. Par. Mark xi. 28 Soyle me 
this question. 0 1993 H. Smith Serm . 959 N ebuciiadnezzor 
cannot assoile his ownc drcamc. x6oe Warner A lb. Eng. xm. 
ixxvri. 318 Sybil ossoiling Oracles in Caue. *696 Wiiiston Th. 
Earth ( 1729x6s Fewer difficulties in the . . Books themselves, 
than in the . .aery Comments which ought to assoil 'em. 

t 7 . To refute (an objection or argument). Obs. 
ex 370 Wycuf Wks. 11880) 388 Argument!* pat may not be 
osoylid. c X449 Ppccck Re/r. 1. xix. 78 A good clerk couthe 
not assoile the finite ohiecctoun. i6u Gurnal Chr. in A rut. 
11. 587 For the fuller assoyling this objection. 1791 Si rypk 
Fed. Mem. I. xxxviil. 300 To confute the pope's primacy . . 
and to assoyl Pole's arguments. 

8. To purge oneself ftom, purge, expiate, atone 
for. (From I, a.) arch. 

1998 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 2 5 'Weil weeting how their errour 
to assoyle. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 453 To expiate and as- 
soile the carnage and execution don vpon the enemies. 1693 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 162 To assoil crime* or accu- 
sations — i.e. to free himself from them. 1879 F.. Arnold 
Lt. Asia viii. (1881) 228 Let each act Assoil a fault or help 
a merit grow. 

t 9 . To acquit oneself of, or discharge (an 
obligation). (From 3.) Obs. rare. 

X396 Spenser Daphn. lxxvii, Till that you come where ye 
your vowe*. asaoylc. 

1 10 . To discharge, get rid of, dispel (a thing). 
(Prom 5.) Obs. rate. 

*896 Spenser F.Q. iv. v. 30 In seeking him that should 
her payn assoyle. > Ibid. 111. i. 58 She soundly slept, and 
carefuU thoughts did quite assoile. 

If Catachr . for Soil, sully. 

2845 Disraeli Sybil ago Is u that the world has assoiled 
my soul f Yet I have not tasted of worldly joys. 
tAMEOil f sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Solu- 
tion, explanation. 

*5?9 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 'Arb.> 198 By way of riddle 
(Enigma) of which the sence can hardly be picked out, but 
by the parties owne assoile. 

Asioiier (ftsoi-hi). [subet. use of AF. assoiler 
to Assoil.] Absolving (from excommunication). 

t8x3 Ann. Reg. 979*9 Sir Samuel Romilly. .stated that he 
had applied for a writ of assoiler on account of the plaintiff. 
ICf. 1553 Fitzherh. Nat. Brev. 63 b, Lcuesquc ad maunde 
ses lettres de assoiler Ie partie.] 

t Allotting (fisorliq vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Assoil v. 
+ -INOl.] 

1 . Tlie action of absolving, absolution. 

f 1380 Wyclif De EccL iii. Sel. Wks. 1871 III. 345 Many 
heresies, as of assoilingis and indulgencis, and cursing!*, 
wik feyned pardons. *387 The visa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 
415 Monkes myjte use pe offy* of assoillynge [L . abtol- 
vcndi\. 1849 J er. Ta\ lor E/tsc. 11647) 317 The publike as- 
soyling of penitents. 

2 . The resolving of a difficulty, solution. 

16x9 Favour Antwuiiicjz For the triall of all controver- 
sies, and assoyling all doubts. 2678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 
zap For the assoiuing of which Difficulty (seeming so for- 
midable at first sight). 

3 . The refutation or answering of an objection. 

138a Wyclif Wisd. viii. 8 The soiKngis l v.r. atoilyngis] of 
argumentis. ex 449 Pecock Repr. il xi. so8 For answere 
and as»oiling to the finite argument. 01879 T. Goodwin 
Wks. 1 1 863) VI 1 . 406 AssoUing or answer to one of the greatest 
difficulties or objections. 

Aiioilmtnt (&soi*lmfat). [f. Assoil v. 
-meet ; peril, a. AF. m assoillemenlA 
1 . The action or condition of absolution from sin, 
guilt, censure, or accusation. 
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Gt- Mi. IX via. St Th *y did absohie 
Win; bnt . . this aaaoUemeat was not so much the Epilogue 
of bis oide, as the Prologue of hk new Tragicall vexations. 
*66# N. Mon Myet. Into, . is Andlment from guilt, cstso 
1 >« Quimcsy Antdbiog. Sh. Wks. II. soa To win for me . . a 
station of purification and assoUmenu 
1 9 . Discharge, acouittal (of a duty). Obt. 
dM Jm. Taylom Gt. kjtcm p. in. jtviL 73 It is a sufficient 
assoilment of this part of his duty. 

+ 3 . Solution of a difficulty; reconciliation of 
conflicting statements. Obi 
01679 T. Goodwin Wks. 1863 V. 460 The second part of 
this assoilment or reconciliation of Haggai and Paul. 

11 Catachr. for : Soil, defilement. 

1876 Fab bar Marfa. Serm. xxv. asp He will cleanse from 
your repentant souls this daily assoilment of unwilling sin. 

Aisoilsis, Scotch form of Abnoii. v. 
t Alloi*n(ffi, sb. Obt. AIro 3 Moyne, aasoyne, 
4 Sc. asaonse. [Variant of Essoin, a. OK. es- 
soigne , essoins : see A- pref. 10 , As- pref.-] An 
excuse ; a legal excuse put in for non-appearance. 

iap7 R. Clouc. 539 Giffardes asoyne. a 1300 Cursor AT. 
9766 pat schending is wit-outen Moyne [v.r. soygne, Trim. 
MS. assoync]. c 1300 K. A Us. 6091 Thider com whhowten 
atsnyne, Two quenes of Amazoyne. c 1373 T Barbour St. 
Thomas 5a pat al . . Suld but RMor^e cume to Pat feate. 
t AllOluCt, v. Obt. Forms : 3 asunien, aso- 
nien, 3-$ asoyne, 4 asaoyne, asaolne, 4-6 Sc. 
asaonje, -ale, yie, J assoygne. [variant of Es- 
soin v H a. OF. essotgner : see prec.] 

1. tram . To excuse ; to offer or put in an excuse 
for non 'appearance of. 

c IIJB Attcr. R. 64 Uor swuch hit mei beon pat schulen 
asunien 1 v.r. ascinen, asonieti] ou. c 1330 Fiance 4 Bl. 67 
Ne scholde no weder me aaaoine. r* 3I0 Wyclik Sel. IVks. 
(18711440 Worldliche excusasioun shui not penne assoync. 
1513 Douglas /Enris xm. Frol. 133 How think we he avion- 
zcih [v.r. essonpes] him to astart. 1646 Gaulk Cases Cause. 
63 Such as are absent, and have tto care to be assoygned. 

2. intr. To excuse oneself, decline, refuse. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 13 Asxoynynge or refusynge. c 1470 
Henry Wallace x. 369 With (if ret inwy to Wallace fast he 
raid ; And he till him amonyeit nocht for thi. 

Assommon : see Ashiimmon v. Obt. to summon. 


Assonanoe (arsitoins). [a. F. assonance (cf. 
Sj). asonancia), as if ad. L. *assonantia , f. assondre 
to sound to, respond to, f. as- =■ ad- to + sondre to 
sound.] 

1. Resemblance or correspondence of sound be- 
tween two words or syllables. 

17*7 Chamhcks Cjrcl. 9.V., Assonance . . where the words of 
a phrase, or a verse, have the same sound or termination, 
and yet make no proper rhyme. 1833 Milman Lot. Chr. 
(1864) IX. xiv. vii. 222 The numerals are so nearly akin that 
there would be a close assonance if not identity in the words. 
1870 lx>WKLL.S7wrt> Wind. 337 Homer, .seems fond of play- 
ing with assonances. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 623 Incessant 
assonances and balances of clauses and expressions. 

2. Pros. The correspondence or riming of one 
word with another in the accented vowel and those 


which follow, but not in the consonants, as used in 
the versification of Old French, Spanish, Celtic, 
and other languages. 

18.3 T. Rose OF. Stsnwndfs Lit. F.ur. C1846' I. iii. 85 As- 
sonance or the rhyming of the terminating vowels. 1837 
Ham. am Hut. Lit. I. iL 165 In their lighter poetry tne 
Spaniards frequently contented themselves with assonances 
. . as dura and /in mo. boca and corn. 1861 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. < 1862) 403 The rule of assonance . . requires the repe- 
tition of the same vowels in the assonant words, from the 
last accented vowel inclusive. Thus tnan and hat , nation 
and traitor , penitent and reticence , are assonant couples of 
words. 1879 H. Nitoi. in Eneycl. Brit. IX. 633 In the 
Roland such assonances occur. 

3. A word or syllable answering to another in 
sound. 

s8Ba Farrar F.arly Chr. I. 491 Clopas or Chalpai is a 
Hebrew name, of which Alphseus is the current assonance. 

4. Irans/. Correspondence more or les 9 incom- 
plete. 

1868 J. Stirling in N. Brit. Rev. XLIX. 387 With an as- 
sonance to reality everywhere. 1876 Lowkll Among my 
Bks. Ser. 11. 41 Assonance between facts seemingly remote. 

A'ggonancy. Wbs. [ad. Sp. asonancia : see 

prcc.1 - Assonance i. 

1770 B a RR p.TTi Loud, to Genoa III. 97a Their poets search 
studiously after such assonancies and scatter them often in 
the scenes of their dramas. 

Assonant (te'sdnant), a. and sb. [a. F. asson- 
ant, or Sp. asoname, ad. L. assondnt-em , pr. pple. 
of assondre : see prec.] 

A. adj. Corresponding in vowel-sound ; charac- 
terized by assonance. 

17*7 51 Chambers Cyel., Assonant Rhymes . . a kind of 
verses common among the Spaniards. 186s [see Asson- 
ance aV 1864 Skkat Uhlands Poems Pref., Such words as 
/a mom, sailor, neighbour, etc., may be used as assonant. 

B. sb [sc. won!.] 

sS6a Gnaniian 3 Feb. 116/1 Enchantments, morasses, 
vastness, and unstable are English assonants, as all contain- 
ing an accented a, followed by an unaccented e. 

Alionaatal (oesfarnt&l), a. [I. prec. 4 --AL 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to assonance. 

1881 Btachfo. Mag. Apr. 48am/#, The assonants! rhythm 
which satisfies Spanish earn. 

AsN^^A'mtlOi a. [imp f. as prec. + - 10 .] -prec. 

188s Ld. Lytton In 19 th Cent. Nov. 789 An sseonantic 
theory which commends itself to the ear of the poet 


ASSUAGE. 


A— nilffiti C«*sAw*t), v. [f. L. assondt- ppl. 
•tem of assondre : see Absonancb and -atb.] To 
correspond in sound, esp. in vowel-sound ; to rime 
in assonance. 


[1803 Cockksam, Assmate , to sound or ring like a belL] 
1698 Blount Gloesogr,, AnonsUo, to sound together, to 
answer by sound. t8^ II.NicoLln£ , «Myc4^W/.lX.633The 
accented vowels being those which rhyme or assoi ' 

— in Academy 94 July 57/3 Such a metre . . is 1 


Astonje, var. Asso7N(i sb. and v. Obs. 

Am SOOHi &MOOTI, advb.fhr. Forms: 3-4 
ala son(e, 4-5 also aona, alaona, 5 asouna, 5-7 
aaaoona. The two words as soon were commonly 
written as one from 15 th to x 8 th c-, both with, ana 


without, following as; cf. Fr. aussitbt\que. See 
other instances under Alsgon. 

T 1473 P lampion Corr. 30 Asoune as they may be gotten. 
1483 Caxtom Paris A K 13 Assone as they mvght 138s 
Sidney Def.PoetieK iota) 5 to Assoone as hee might see those 
beasts well painted. 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. CoL Mass. 
Bay i. (*769) 58 Assoon as they knew the terms. 

Beside the obvious sense (see An A 3-3, and Soon), 
Assoon had also the meaning : As soon as might 
be. immediately, forthwith. (Fr. aussitdt.) 

a 1300 Cursor A f. 339 He . . said wit(h] word, and ala son 
1 later als none, also soone] All his comament was don. 1340 
Ham folk Pr. Consc. 4x0a pus sal ende pe dignitd of Rome ; 
And als none aftir sal anticrist come, c xqao Sir Amadace 
iviL 1184a) 50 Alsone his lord he metes. 1583 James I Ess. 
Poesie (Ark) S3 He stays assone, and in his mynde doeth 
cast, What way to take. 

t AsiO'pifote, v. Obs. rare . [irreg. f. F. as- 
sopir (Cotgr.), mod. assoupir, or It. assopire, f. L. 
as- =■ ad- to + sopire to full asleep: see -at*!*.] 
To lull, calm, assuage, lay at rest, put an end to. 

athqqScoich Acts Chat. / (1814) V. 667 (Jam.) Not intended 
as ane justificatione of the band, for. .all of that kynd wet 
already assop(i]at. 1684 J. Morison Strays' Voy. 66 The 
Captain gave me fair words, and assopiated the Quarrel 
between Me ami Myself. 

Assort (faf'Jth v. [a. OF. assorter (mod. as- 
sortir), f. d \o + sortc Sobt, kind ; cf. It. assortare 
(Florio), -ire.'] 

1. trans. To distribute (things, rarely persons) 
into groups, as being of like nature or intended for 
the same purpose ; to arrange in sorts, classify. 

1490 Caxton Eueydos xv. 34 And chose theym one from 
the ocher for to assort e theym. x6si Cotgr., Assortir , To 
sort, amort . . order several! things handsomely; also, to 
furnish, or store with all sorts of. 1774 Burke SO. Amer. 
Taxation Wks. 1 1. 420 The colleagues whom he had assorted 
at the same boards. 1803 Mias Portrr Thaddeus xiv. (1831) 
ia8 Assorting some parcels on the counter. 

2. trans. To class, place (a thing or person) in 
the same group with others. 

XI33 I. Taylor Fanat, v. 89 The companions with whom 
we found ourselves assorted. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. I. 
*99 He would . . assort it with the fabulous dogs and veal- 
cutlets as a monstrous invention. 


8 . intr. To fall into a class take one*s place fitly ; 
to be of a sort, match, suit well or ill with. 

x8oo W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X. 434 His Must assorts 
ill with the personages of Christian mythology. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamilton Mctafh. xxxvii. (1870) II. 339 Finding that 
it is harmonious,— that it dovetails and naturally assorts 
with other parts. 

4. intr. To consort, keep company, associate 
with. 


i8si Lamb Elia Ser. n. vii. (1865) *84, 1 could abide to asaort 
with fisher-swains. x86x Pycmoft Agony Point vii. (186a) 81 
She assorted with those of an age at which, etc. 

5. trans. To furnish with an assortment. 

[Cf. 16x1 in x.] a 1797 Burke (T.) The well-assorted ware- 
houses of dissenting congregations. Mod. We have sent 
orders for some white goods to assort our store. 

t AjMO*rtffi, sb. Obs . rare [f. prec. or its 
F. original.] A company, gTOup. 

c 1400 Smmons Bab. 1997 Sitte down here by one assorts. 

Aiwortffid (is^jted), ppl. a. [f. prec. «»■ -ED.] 
Arranged in sorts, classified; matched, suited, 
fitted ; furnished with all sorts. 

a 1797 Bubkk (T.) No way assorted to those with whom 
they must associate. (See Assort 4 . 1 1814 Southey Roderick 
11. Wks. IX. 14 In wedlock to an ill-assorted mate. 1844 
Macrkapy Rem in. II. 240 Put by my assorted papers. 

Aj»0*rtffidsi6M. [f. prec. *f -NEBB.J The con- 
dition of being (well or ill) assorted or matched. 

1839 G. Meredith R. Feverel I. iv. 5s An outraged future 
bearing with it a life-long Ul-assortedness. 

Aiiortillg (&%F Jtig), vbl. sb. [f. Annobt v. + 
-ingI.J Assortment; the supplying of the sorts 
of which there is a deficiency. 

1881 Paily News a* Oct 7/1 The new orders are only small, 
and for assort! ng-up purposes. 

Assortment (&sf itm£nt). [f. Assort v. + 

-MKNT ; cf. F. assortment, It. assortimento.] 

1. The action of assorting ; assorted condition ; 
arrangement or classification into classes or kinds. 

s6ss COTGiL. Propriett . . a handsome or comelie assort- 
ment. 1714 K* Johnson Nodes Nottingh. 8 iT.) Of belter 
direction for the assortment and certainty of structure. 1763 
Tucker Lt, Nat. II. 65* If a certain lucky assortment or 
corpuscles could produce me into being. 1866 Howells 
Venet. Life U883) I. iv. 7a The absence of quantity and 
assortment in his wares. Mod. She was engaged in the 
assortment of her crewels. 


2* A group of things of the 8 aiiie sort ; a daw 
formed by assorting. 

tjm Adam Smith Format Lang, in Mar. Sent. (1707) IL 
407 Those classes and assortments, which, in the schools, 
are called genera and species. 1774 Burke sp. Amer. Taxa- 
tion Wks. IL 431 In such heterogeneous assortments, the 
moat innocent person will lose the effect of his iunocMcy. 
8 . An assorted set, whether of different varieties 
of the same thing (as 'an assortment of silks*) or 
of various things (as ' an assortment of goods ') ; 
a variety of sorts adapted to various requirements, 
>791 Hamilton BerthoiUts Dyeing II. 11. 397 To produce 
an assortment of shades. 1803 Lame Elia (18601416 Having 
by us a tolerable assortment of these gift -horses >8af f. 
Coofrr Pioneer viii. 11869) 36/1 Enough to furnish, in the 
language of the country, an assortment for a store. 1869 J. 
Martikrau Ess. II. 60 Such as the sample is, will the entire 
assortment be. 

tAMO"ta v . Obs. Forms: s asottte, 4 asofce, 
4-5 assota, 4-8 assot. [a. OF. a{s)soter, f. d to 
4 - sot fool. Sot.] 

1. intr. To become or act like a fool ; to become 
infatuated, foolishly fond, madly in love. 

cxvt% Lamb. Hem. 17 Gif bu hine i*e)e bet he wulle asottie 
to )>ea deofles hood. 1393 Gowaa Con/. III. 033 That he no 
aasote To chaunge forth* womanhed 'Hu worthiness* of 
his manhed. Ibid. a8i Eke I not for what emprise I shulde 
assote upon a non no. 

2. trans. To make a fool of, Infatuate, befool. 


1393 Gower Ceotf. III. 037 Thilke flry rage Of love, wh 

the men assoteth. zafti Stubbes A mat. Abus. «xo See how 
drunkenesse assotteth a man. a s6e6 Br. Andrewkb Serm. 


brook, By various arts assot the seely fry. 

8 . in pa. pple. aeaotfeed. Infatuated. 

c iUo Sir Frrumb. 0007 pow ert a-sotid. im Goweb 
Cod/, ill. 970 The riche. . Aasotcd ware upon her love. 1474 
Caxton Cheese 114 l<oth. . was aasotcd by moche drynkynge 
of wyn. 138S Ld. Bkrnkrb Froiss. II. ccxxxvil (ccxxxui) 
736 The kynge was so asotted on this syr Hugh Spenser. 
x6so Gwillim Heraldry in. xviL (1660) *09 So much were 
the Israelites assoi ted in Idolatry. 

t AlfO'tS, a. Obs. Alio 6 assott. [(3 sylla- 
bles iu Gower) ta OF. a{s)sot/, pa. pple. of assoter 
(see prec.) ; or short for assottedA 

1303 Gowks Com/. 1. 335 She made Hercules 10 nice Upon 
her love, and so aasote. 1379 Spenser S/upM. Cat. Mar. 05 
Willye, I wene thou bee assott. 

Aaaouerlt, obs. Sc. form of Arsumw ppl. a. 

Amowe, var. Abwough adv. Obs. a-swoon. 

Allude (&sw?i*d, V. 7 Obs. rare . [f As 

4- L. suadcre to advise.] trans. To present as ad- 
vice. to urge persuasively. 

xlo6 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 940 A chance of assuad- 
ina his own better judgment on the multitudei 

l 8 IU|S (dawe' da), v. Forms : 3-7 aswmgo, 

4- 5 asuago, 5-8 aeawago, 4- assuage. Aphet. 

5 - 7 swage : see Suaoi. [a. OF. aa)sonage-r, 
1 ogier , Pr. a(s)enaviar, f. L. type *assudvidre, f. ad 
to 4- sudvis sweet, agreeable. Cf. abridge, a/ntrege, 
allege (I* abbrevidre , aggravidre , a/levtdre/j 

I. trans. 

1. To soften, mitigate, calm, appease, allay (angry 
or excited feelings). 

1330 R. Brunnk Chnm. 300 His wrath forto asuagei cxamo 
P alt ad. on Hush. iv. 883 ltul yf he bite hir in hk rage, Let 
labouryng his melancoly swage. 13x3 More Rich. Ill , 
Wks. 35/2 The displeasure of those that bare him grudge . . 
was well auwaged. 164a Rogers Naaman 3a God hath 
asswaged his pride, and tamed him. 1777 Watson Philip 
II (1793) II. xiv. a»9 They omitted nothing in their power 
to assuage his resentment. 1837 Buckle Civiiis. viii. 500 
That secular spirit which, in every country, has assuaged 
religious animosities. 

2. To pacify, appease, calm (the excited person). 

esses E. E. A lift. P. C. 3 When heuy herttes ben hurt 

wy th he)iyng . . Suflraunce may aswagen hem. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. v. ii. 47 But Artegall him fairety gan aaswage. 139! 
Florio, Propitiare . . to aaswage Goa with sacrifice. 1708 
Addison Rosamond 11. vi, Kindling pity, kindling rage At 
once provoke me, end ass wage. 1763 Sir W. Jones Caissa 
Poems (1777) 3% So may thy prayers assuage the scornful 
dame. x8gl Hawthorne Pr. » It. J mis . \. 399, I >hall . 
assuage and mollify myself a little after that 1 
life of the consulate. 

f 8 . To relax, modify, moderate (a harsh law, 
etc.). 

c 1300 Beket 1494 That the King wolde . . aswagi the 
lithere Lawea. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 087/1, I pray the . • 
that thou amiage uppon hym the sentence of dampnacion. 

4. To mitigate, alleviate, soothe, relieve (physical 
or mental pain) ; to lessen the violence of (disease). 

X393 Gower Cattf. 1. *67 That shulde assuage The leper, 
c 1400 Rom. Rosen 815 Thus Swete-Thenkyng shalle aewage 
The peyne of lovers. 1361 T. N[orton 1 Calvin's Inst. iu. 
ao6 Then were there ministred other pfaistevs to aaswage 
such peines. 1603 Bacon Adv. Loam. ti. xxiL 1 1 They 
need medicine . . to aesuage the disease. 17^1 Pore Odyss. 
11. 99 The rest with duteous love his griefr aaswage. 
Milman St. Pants six. 481 Perhaps no 1 1 

so much human misery as John Howard. 

5. To appease, satisfy (appetites, desires). 

r 1430 Lvoo. Venus-Mass in l.ay Folds Mass-Bh. 304 
Water or wyne. .aaswage the grete dryhncaae of ther gredy 
thrust*. 1097 Drydkn Virg. Georg, n. 791 11m good old 
God his Hunger did aaswage WithKooU and Hum. sgia 
Comsb (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque x. 37 His thirst assuage 
With tea that a made of balm or sage. iflgS Mss. Stows 


: uncongenial 



A8SUAOS, 


• 

/W n. mrvil. #78 So the feeritd craving Of his soul for 
justice wu assuaged. 

9. m To abater lenten, diminish (///. anything 
swollen). arch, or 0 Ar. 

<14)9 Lvpc. JVin. Forms 64 Hit oflde gyKis bothe to asoft 
and swage. 1494 Fa by am vil ccxxsvL 073 Short of body, 
and therwith fane ; the wfcldie to aswage he take y« lease 
of metis, irifas Skelton «/. RUm myng 10 For her visage 
It would aswage A asanacs courage. 1667 Parvs Diary 00. st , 
Dec., My poor wife ia in mighty pain, and her lace miserably 
swelled . . My wife is a little better, and her cheek aaawaged. 


die away ; to abate, subside, arch, or Obi. 
eu/jp //vmm f* Virg. (1867) 79 Take hade . . How faat 
Mare doob aaswage. tjq Lo. Berne as Proin. I. 
nvilL 4a Kyng Phylippea anterprise of y* sayd Croysey 
beganne to aaswage and wave cold, ties Bible Gen. viiL 1 
And the waters aaawaged. 1877 Mo eon Meek. Rxtrc. 04s 
The Fire in Lime burnt, Aaswagee aot, but lies hid. iM 
Motley Dutch Sep. Introd. v, 17 As the deluge assuaged, 
t AMW'gt, sb. Obt. rare [f. prec.] - next 
Myi FtT*-cafraEY Sir P. Drake (1881) 15 His griefe. Im- 
patient of aas wage. 

Awnuufcsnent (aiw<id*m«nt). Alio 6 a- 
awago-, 6-7 aaswage-. [a. OF. t 


gee AaauAGi v. and -mknt.] 

L The action of assuaging ; the condition of being 
assuaged : mitigation, alleviation, relief, abatement, 
xgttsT. MfosTON] Calvin's Inst. lit. 1x3 Y" faithfull haur 
aswagement of their aorrowe, in considering the purpose of 
god. xtfglB Bakes Lett. Balsac (1634) IV. 59 To read there 
the continuation of youreieknest, could not . .be any at* wage - 
ment of mine, xSyx Browning Bataust. SSS And for **- 
■uagement of them evils — nought I 
2. An aaauaging medicine or application, a leni- 
tive, sedative, alleviative. 

>S99 A. M. Gabel boner's l 9 k. Physic 133 ft [Recipe fori An 
assuagement for the Face, iln I. Taylor Pemat. v. 116 
Assuagements of the dread whlcn the belief in purgatory 
inspired. sSgS Carlyle Predk. Gi. I. 11. vi. 78 Medicinal 
assuagements, from the LObeck ship-stores. 

JUnagir (isw/i'dgai). In 6-7 anew-, [f. Ah. 
BUaob v . + -eb LI He who, or that which, assuages. 

1984 Bauldwin Mor. PhiIos.{l/eMt.) UL (1595) 4 An am wager 
Of wrong onght greatly to be honoured, xtog Tin mb Qusrsit, 
1. xUL S3 Red ocre . . is an asswager of things . . and a great 
ndttlgator of all glides and paines. 

A— Mjlay (hsw^-djiq), vbl. sb. {£, at prec. 4* 
-lift* LI Assuagement. 

*g8o Hollybanb Proas. Pr. Tong., Addomtcissemeni , an 
assuaging, an appeasing. 1804 Stott St. Kenan's iil. Many 
other acts of moderating authority they performed, much to 
the assuaging of faction. 

AflSUft'gillg, ppl. a. [f. os prec. 4- -ino 2 .] 
fc. Giving relief or mitigation, b. Abating, sub- 
siding. 

x6jj* E. pRUsrwtcH Hippel. Bo Th* anwaging waters left 
behind The Earth with slime and rubbish clad. sBox Southey 
Tkataba 1. vii, She had not wept till that assuaging prayer. 
1879 Geo. Eliot Thro. Such if. 36 To raise the assuaging 
reflection. 

AllUlivB (4swJi*siv\ a. and sb. lOfis. [f. As- 
frc/A 4 - stuuive , as in persuasive (cf. A&buade) ; 
out confused in sense with Assuage.] 

A. adj. Soothingly persuasive ; soothing. 
xysS Pote St. Cecilia s$ Musk her soft amussive voice 
applies. 0x780 Lady Montaoub Poems (17851 63 There 
blend your came with soft assuasive arts There sooth the 
passions, there unfold your hearts, np Cowfer Iliad xv. 
^BsSprinkling with drugs assuasive of his pains. 
jB. sb. A soothing medicine or application, 
xlsf Jrul. Naturalist 77 The lenient assuativet of our 
forefathers seeming unequal to contention with the constitu- 
tions of th*** days. 

tijIttUFOti v. Obs. [a F. assubjcctir{ 1 6 th c.), 
mod. assujetir, -Jettir , f. <*x-«d to + subject (mod. 
sujet) Subject.] To subdue, reduce to subjection. 

1979. Fenton Guicciard. (16x8) 14* An earnest desire to 
assubiect it to bimselfe. 1898 Earl Monm. Advt. Jr. 
Panne*. 113 Pnople newly assubjected, easily rebel, if they 
be forced to change their religion. 

Afiubjnffato (fisnbdgMfgrit), v. [f. as - - A- 
pref 1 1 4 Subjugate.] To reduce to subjugation. 

ami Shahs. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. UL soe No, this thrice worthy 
and right valiant Lord Must not . . assubiugate his merit . . 
By going to Achilles, ift) F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
999 which not only disarmed resistance, but assubjugated 
the consent of the advised. 

+ Aliu btilft, v. Obs , «rH. [a. OF. assitb- 
tiller , -#>/-, refash, form of asstmtiller , • ter , cogn. 
with It. arsattigliarc, L I a tin type +adsubtUidre § f. 
ad- to 4 tmbtUis Subtle.] To subtilize. 

!#9 PurTBNKAM Eng. Paesie L iil. (Arb.) ej Much absti- 
nence . .asMtbtiUng and rcinior their spirits. 

Obs. t£ OF. eusubtillbdr 
(see prtft.) 4 -ate*.] To subtilize, refine, rarity. 
ilgublffre/C Treat, or Engliskni. Treas. (164 r) 79 


9974 J- Bryant MythoL II. 984 The Dove, .brought the first 
lutings that the waters of the deep were amwaged. 

II. intr. 

1 7. Of passion, pain, appetite, etc. (from senses 
x, a, 4, 5 ): To become leas violent, to abate. Obs. 

sg)9 R. Brunne Ckrvn. 78 Of his croelies he gynnes forto 
assuage. <xj|M Ciiauces Merck. T. 838 His sorwe gnn 
•swaps. 1909 Hawes Poet. Pleas, eviil xvi, The great 
myne of love May not aswage tyl death h remove. 1807 
Tofsell Four-/. Beasts 57 Their lust asswageth till another 
time, xyaa Da Foe P/ague igx The plague being come to 
a crisis. Its fury began u> assuage. 

8 . gen. To grow leas, diminish, decrease, fall 
die away ; to abate, subside, arch, or Obs. 
euap Ifymm to Virg. (1867) 79 Take hade . . How fast 
tears youye doob aaswage. ijaj Lo. Berness Proiss. I. 
«*vuL 49 Kyng Phylippm enterprise of y* sayd Croysey 
beganne to asswage and wave cold, list Bible Gen. viiL 1 


• Out Quintessence doth nmubfeUiata the Blood, sgfts Hester 
iPktorav.Socr. l xxxviiL 45 The second operation, .[in goutj 
is to assubtiUate the grosse and rotten humor*, 
t AUMh'OtMB. [(fa. F. assuefiution in 
Gotgr.), ad. L. * assucjactibnem t n. qf action f. as- 
dutfacOre to make accostomed, f. assuXus (see next) 
+ factre to make.] The action or process of ac- 

customing ; the fact of becoming, or state of being, 
accustomed or used to a thing ; uae. habituation. 

1844 Dioey Hat. Bodies xxxvia. | 8 The Antipathy of 
Beasts towards one another may be taken away by assue- 
faction. x88x Evelyn Fum/ug. Mlsc. Writ. (x8oj) l 993 
Such as by assuefaction have made the rankest poysons their 
most familiar diet. x88e Sit T. Browne Ckr. Morals (1758) 
99 Foiget not how aseuefaction unco anything minorates the 
passion from it. 

t ▲sBM'to, a. Obsr • [ad. L. assuXtts , pa. 
pple. of ossueseire, t. or- * act* to 4 su/sefre to ac- 
custom.] 1 Accustomed, practised, enured, exer- 
cised by long continuance . 1 Blount Glossogr. 1656 . 
t A*rauotndd. Obs. rare* 1 , [ad L. assuh 
Hide : ace prec. and -tudx.] Accustomedneas. 

s8n8 Bacon Sylva f 67 Assnetude of things hurtful, doth 
make them lose their force to hurt, 
t Asindbr, V. Obs . rare- 1 , [f f. A- pref. 11 
4 Suffer v .] To suffer, allow. 

ct4aa Wymtoun Cron. vii. ix. 389 And fourty dayis as- 
suflryd ware (mi pame for pat passage to purway. 
As mfiiabia ^4si/5 m4b'l\ a. [f. AseUUX v 4 
•ablbJ That may be assumed. 

1784 Franklin in Ann. Keg. (1817' 383/1 Others object to 
the title as not properly assumable by any but General 
Washington. 1854 Hookes Hiatal. Jruh. L xiii. 309 It is 
further assumable. 

Asatrmably. [f. prec +-ly*.] As may 
be assumed or taken for granted, presumably. 

1883 Athenmum is May 6x3/9 It Is also, assumably, in- 
debted to the rendering of Madame Sarah Bernhardt Ibid. 
so Oct. 505/3 Sufferings which will assumably unfit him for 
future happiness. 

AMUXUft (&si// a m\ v. [ad. L. as-, ad-sfttntoc 
to take to oneself, adopt, usurp, f. ad tot sum/rt 
to take. In 1 5 - 1 6 th c. the pa. pple. was AsauifFT.] 
I. To take unto (oneself), receive, accept, adopt. 
1. Irons. To take to be with one, to receive into 
association, to adopt into par tnenhip, employment, 
service, use ; to aaopt, take. 

talx S A VILE Tacitus’ Agric. (1699) 186 Into whose train 
being assumed hee was. .well liked. *6*7 Sckol. Disc. agtt. 
Anttchr. 1. L 44 Paule forbiddeth to assume the weak* to 
the controuersies of disputation. 1641 Thorndike Print. 
Govt. Ck. s>3 [He] assumed S. Augustine to assist him. 
1874 Playford Skill of Atm. 111. 99 The lowest note of that 
fifth assume far your Key. «86x Trench Sev. Ck. Asia 04 
Revealed religion assumes them into her service. 1868 
Perthsh. Jrnl. x8 Tune, Mr. Msrk . . has been assumed as 
a Partner In the Edinburgh Branch of the Business, 
b. esp. To receive up into heaven. (The earliest 
use in Eng. ; cf. Assumption i, 2 b). arch or Obs. 

14)6 Pol Poems (1859) II. a 04 Ho us assume, and brynge 
us to the blisse. a xgao Myrr. Our Ladve yog Thow arte 
auumpte aboue all thynges. wyth Iesti thy sonne, Maria. 


fk Which title of Dominos Hibernia, he 
its jkuskw. Hist. Coll im. 4189a) L u Mr, 8 


me controuersies 01 disputation. 1041 
Govt. Ck. X13 [He] assumed S. August 
1874 Playford Skill of Mmo. hi. so The I 
fifth assume far your Key. 1861 Trench 


us to the blisse. a xgao Myrr. Our Ladve yog Thow arte 
auumpte aboue all thynges. wyth lean thy sonne, Maria. 
1800 Asp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 189 As when Enoch and Elias 
were assumed up into heaven. 1791 Chambers Cycl. *.v. 
Assumption , The Holy Virgin was assumed or taken into 
heaven. 

t O. Of things, rare. 

x)d8 Fishes Wkt. 1. 134 Whan stones be auumpte for the 
reedy fyenge of cyteea or toures. Woodward Nat. 

Hist. Earth 11. (1793) 85 All these [bodies] ware assumed up 
. .into the Water, and sustained in it. 
t2. To adopt, choose, elect, to aome position. 
(So in L.) Often with the idea of elevation ; cf. 
Assumption j. Obs. 

ISM Arnold Chron. a8o He was auumpte to the state 
of cardynok x8ax Quarles Esther (17x7)06 Her Unkles 
love assum'd her for Ins own. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 
11. 111. 177 He was assum'd to the Papacy. 

1 8. To take into ^te body (food, notnririiment, 
etc.). So in L. ; cf. Assumption 4. Obs. 

t8sio Vknnee Via A’arfoviii. 184 Afterwards vpon meats 
taken againe, let there be assumed a draught of . . Boere. 
s6gf Thys. Diet., Assumed, taken inwardly. 

lL To take upon oneself, put on, undertake. 

4. Irons. To take upon onesdlf, put on (a garb, 
aspect, form, or character). 

X447 Bokenham I.yvys of Seyntye 48 That In hem cure 
nature asaumpt shul be To ye seconds persona of ye trinite. 
*899 Shaks. Hen. V, Prol. 6 Then should the Warlike Kerry 
. .Assume the Port of Mars, adgf Pearson Owrf( 1839)0*9 
Thus the whole perfect and complete nature of men was 
assumed by the word. *897 Dkyden Virg. Georg, iv. 587 

Tl<. .linn’.u DnJ uiiU vannil FrtMMMMimc. tnSft CnWM. 


Bert heller s Dyeing 1. 1. 1. L 4 Mercury with a larger quantity 
of oxygen assumes a rad colour. «88o Motley Netkerl. 
(1888) L L 5 The Netherlaad revolt had therefore assumed 
world-wide proportions. 

b. To invest oneself with (an attribute). 

>867 Milton P.L. 111. 318 Reign for ever, and assume Thy 
merits. 1797 Godwin Enquirer*, n 38 Intellect assumed 
new courage. 984s Mvxm Calk. /Th. iv. f xx. 943 These 
Doctrines aanime at once a reasonableness and an importanoa 

5. To take to oneself formally [the insignia of 
office or symbol of 8 vocation) ; to undertake (an 
office or duty). 

tgBi Saviub Tacitus (1598) 914 Amuming the marices and ! 
omamenies of the Roman goueroors. s8a8 Cotta Oa LiU. j 


in Kusftw. Mtst. con. im. 41099) u 44 nr. speaker assumed 
the Chair. 9788 Busks Art. W.hastiug* Wlca. ties IL 
Justified ia immediately oasumlna the aovermsant. aft!* 

assumed the spiritual charge oC, «8ff Freeman Harm. 
Cong. (1878; Ilf, xii x8o He assumed the monastic habit. 

t b. with upon and refl. pram (Cf. 1 To take upon 
oneself 1 ). Obs. 

taps Palsoe. 439/1 To assume upon the this great charge. 
1578 Thynnb Per/. Ambuss, in Amimadv. Introd. 60, J 
could not. .assume such enterprise upon me. 1879 Baooxs 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. a*4 The curse .. ho sasnmod upon 
himself of his own accord. 

0. (with inf.) in Law. To undertake, give an un- 
dertaking. 

x6oa Fulbeckr a udPt. Parall. ox That A .. dSdaowmo 
to carrie his horse . . ouer the water of Humber sound and 
safe. 184s [see Assumfsit). X79K Wyllie Amor. Law Rep. 
74 The appellee pleaded that nedid not assume. 

III. To take as being onc’i own, to arrogate, 
pretend to, claim, take for granted. 

7. irons. To take to oneself as a right or posses- 
sion ; to lay claim to, appropriate, arrogate, usurp. 

X548 HAuOinw. Hen. Vll, an. x (R.)Thu Lambert might 
assume . . the person and name of one of kyng Edward the 
fourthes chyldren. stfay Feltham Resolves 1. vL Wks. 1677, 
7 Such, .think there is no way to get Honour, but by a bold 
assuming it. 1711 Bosket Own Time 11786/ 1. 945 Murray 
asaumeo to himself the praise of all that was done, itu 


assuming it. 1711 Bonnet Own Time 11766/ 1 . 945 Murray 
aseumea to himself the praise of all that was done. t(Bgg 
I. Taylor Panat. x. 461 That dinpoution . . to assume . . id. 
tolerant jurisdiction over other men's conduct. x8sp Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. 11 . xa6 The king assumed to himself the 
right of filling up the chief municipal offices. 

8. To take to oneself in appearance only, to pre- 
tend to possess ; to pretend, simulate, feign. 

z8oa Shaks. HamU an. iv. x6o Assume a Vertue, if you 
haue it not. 1700 Burke Pr. Rev. 14 Ignorant both of the 
cliaracter they leave, and of the character they assume. 
1853 Lytton Mv Novel w. xxiv, The scepticism, assumed 
or real, of the ill-fated aspirer. 

8. iwith inf.) To put foith claims or preten- 
sions ; to claim, prelend. 

*7»4 Sped. No. 630 F x6 As Gentlemen (for we Citizens 
asaume to be auch one day in a Week/. 1781 Gibbon Dee/. 
4> F. Iviii, Witnesses who had or assumed to have know- 
ledge of the fact, stag Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 406 
Sage sawn assuming to inculcate content. 

10. Irons. To take lor granted as the basis of 
argument or action ; to suppose : a. that a thing 
is, a thing to be. 

1598 Babcklf.y Pelic. Man (1631) 680 Plotinus alwaies a*- 
sumeth that beatitude and eternity goeth ever together. 
x66o Barrow Euclid 1. xlviii. Sckol . , We assumed in the 
demonstration of the last Proposition CD—BC. 1841 Myers 
Calk. Th. iil | 25. 91 To assume that we have the moat 
accurate possible translation. 1868 Fkaku Water farm. x. 
103 The entire length of our farm is assumed to be about 
thirty-two miles, 
b. a thing. 

9848 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Rp. *73 His labours arc 
rations U, and uncontroulable upon the grounds assumed. 
1790 Palsy Hot. Paul. i. x Assuming the truth of the his- 
tory. 1869 Freeman Norm. Coup. 11876) III. xUL 994 Wil- 
11am assumes the willingness of the Assembly. 

11. Logic. To add the minor premiss to a syl- 
logism. Cf. Assumption is. 

xmI T. Spencer Logic 994 The antecedent ia assumed, 
when the words of it are barely repeated in the second 
proposition, or assumption. x8gg Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. vL 
I ax V. 86 Thus the Major may propound what it pleaseth, 
and the Minor assume what it listeth. 1837 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xv. (1866) I. 985 The distinctive peculiarity of the 
minor premise,— that of being a subordinate proposition, — 
a proposition taken or assumed under another. 
Auumod (isif7*md ), ppl. a. f f. prec. vb. 4 - -KD.] 
1. Token to or upon oneself; appropriated; 
usurped. 


. GATAKES Trausubst. 189 Angels in assumed bodies 
can [not] be wounded. 1994 Palsy Evid. 11. vL | aa He was 
sitting in judgement in that assumed capacity. 

2. Pretended. * put on.’ 

x8i) Scott Rokcby 1. xiv, Assumed despondence bent his 
head. 1849 P - Cunningham Handbk. Loud. (1850) 547 
Mendicants who live on assumed sores. 

8. Taken for granted, adopted as a basis of reason- 
ing. 

xSxo Dkntham Packing (x8ax) 13a The assumed root 
ascribed to the corruption was nothing worse than casual 
irregularity. 185a M Culloch Taxation 1. iv. 124 The an- 
swer to the question . . depends materially on the assumed 
rate of interest. 

Aswmdly (asi»*m6dli), adv. [f. prec. 4- ly 2 .] 
As is assumed or taken for granted, presumably. 

z88x Daily News to Mar. i/iThe point of order.. was 
assumedly designed to ascertain whether the Chairman was 
Justified. xSfta H. Norman in Porin. Rev n The smaller acts 
of his life, assumedly the beat indexes of a man's character. 

t AvitUMnt, sb . 1 Obs . ran . [ad. L. cusu- 
mentum, £ as sub* to sew on : see -mint.] Some- 
thing tacked on, an addition. 

[xfiaa Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647 ) X77 [It] . . |a not found in 
the Greek, but ia an assumentum for exposition of the Grade.] 
173s Lewie Hist. Eng. Bible 9 <T.) This amument or addi- 
tion . . he never could find anywhere but in (Mb Anglo- 
Saxonick translation. 

f AllTHSBt, Ppl- a. and sbfi Obs. [ad. L. as- 
sumcnt-cm, pr. pple. of asstimto* to Assume ; see 
-knt.] A. adj. Assuming, rarer*. B. eb. One 
who assumes or takes. 



«% Tbnuw ow R emeu’s Die/. 735 TVo spoonfbls or there* 
•bouts according to the ago of too MitunnL 
jLMWMr (XtijS'inan). [f. Assume v. + -eh!.] 
One who assumes or takes to himself; who makes 
cUims, pretensions, or suppositions. 

idea Chapman ltimd aniu 350 A lance that tingled out this 
great assamer. tdgf Tomunsom foM 1 ! Vi*/. 170 They 
doe not cammaculate the fingers of the mmumt. 1879 
Wmitnbv LUe Lang, jl 196 Enough to ex cl ude the at* 
turner from the ranks of scientific linguists. 

Ainnnlag, vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + -inoI.J 

1 . The action of the vb. Assume ; assumption. 
164s Smectymnuus Find. A new. f a. 104 If this, .be onely 

an assuming them into the fellowship of oonauUing. sdgy 
Kates Euckar. A dor. 3a His first assuming of the title. 

2 . Arrogation, pretension, presumption, arch . 

160a B. Jonbon Poetaster (!'.) The vain assuminga Of some, 
quite worthless of her sovereign wreaths, ins Richardson 
Pamela IV. 139 AH Amu tilings and Priae . . would have 
been {grievous to me. 

Assuming i&stfmig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing*.] Taking much upon oneself; taking for 
granted that one has a right to do so and so. 

1695 Remark* Late Scrm. ted 9) 95 With such assuming 
and reiterated Boldness. 1790 Burkk Fr. Rev. 40 . 1 have 
seen very assuming letters, signed, Your most obedient, 
humble servant 1M3 Lady D. Gordon Lett. Egypt (18751 
984 Bill . . was thought rather assuming, because he was 
asked in church andlawfuUy married. 

Ailtimi&g&SII. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being assuming. 

"** 3 * Bentiiam in L. Hunt’s Load. Jml. No. 4. 99 A 
form of imperiousness somewhat lest, annoying, .which may 
be called assumingnctii. 

t Asmiomon, v. Oh. Also 5-6 aaaom(m)on. 
[? f. A- pref. 1 1 Summon v.] To summon. 

*1450 Crt. of Lave xxv. But were ye not assomoned to 
appere. c 1504 Daniel Bonn. xl. in Arts. Gamer III. 611 
1 hat grace. . Doth her, unto eternity assommon. 1607 Bar* 
ley* Break* (1877) 7 And to locke hands one doth them all 
Mhummon. 

Assumpsit (fisirmsit). [L. - ' he has taken 
upon himself,' perf. ind. of assumtre to Assume.] 
L A t iking upon oneself, an undertaking; spec. 
in Law. a. A promise or contract, oral or in 
writing not sealed, founded upon a consideration ; 
b. An action to recover damages for breach or 
non-performance of such contract. 

*6*9 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. iv. is Hercules . . accepts the 
assumpsit, and prepares the feend-like fish to tame. 
Tenure de la Ley 30 b. Assumpsit is a voluntary pr 
made by word by which a man as&umeth and taketh 


164* 

iromise 

, , upon 

him to per forme or pay any thing to another. 1768 Black- 
d Comm. III. 157 The assumpsit or unde 


stone Comm. 111 . 157 The assumpsit or undertaking of the 
defendant. 1893 Wharton Pa. Digat 150 Assumpsit lies 
against a corporation on an implied contract. 

1 2 . An assumption, a taking for granted. Oh. 
a *6o8 F.Grevillk Sidney (1653) 95 He saw the vast body 
of the Empire, .under this false assumpsit, to have laid the 
bridle on the neck of the Emperor. Ibid. 105 Upon these 
and the like assumpsits he resolved, 
t ASEU’mpt, pa.fple. and sb. Oh. [ad. L. as- 
sum pi us, pa. pplc. of ass&mire to Assume.] 

A. pa. pplc. Assumed, taken up, raised, elevated, 
elected. (Used as pa. pple. of the vb. assume.) 

1447 1 s «e Assume v. 4.) 1483 C ax ton Gold. Leg. 955/1 Ther- 
by he understode that she was assumpt in to heuen. 150a 
Arnold Chron. u8n) a8o He was ansurapte to the state of 
cordynaL IU3 87 Foxb A. 4- M. (1596) 1007/3 Jesus ib as- 
aumpt, or taken awaie into heauen. 

B. sb. A thing assumed, an assumption. 

*M3'&7 Foxe A M. II. 337 He . . first of all denied the 

Bishop’s assumpt. *570 Billingslky Euclid 1. xix. 98 An 
Assumpt is a Proposition taken of ueccssitie to the helpe of 
a demonstration, the certainty whereof is not no plainu, and 
therefore nedeth it selfe first to be demonstrated. 
Chillingw. Rehg. Prot. 1. 1. f za. 39 The summe of all your 
Assumpts. .is this. 

t ASBUTHpt p v. Oh. [f.prec. Cf F .assnmp/er.'] 

1. To receive into association ;» Asmumk v. x. 

*999 Hub eoc kk A/ol. Infant* Unba/t. as The child Is as* 
sumpted into the a&sociation and fellowship of the blessed 
Trinitie. *697 H. Burton Bait. Po/e'* Bull 93 As being 
assumpted into the individual! vnity with Christ, 
b. csp. To receive up into heaven; Assume v. i b. 
1530 Palscr. 751/a Our Ladye was assumpted. 198a N. 
T. (Rhem.) Act* L 11 This Jesus which b assumptru from 
you into heaven. *607 J. Davies Sunnna Tot. 1876) 10 
But how remou'd, God knowes ; I cannot proue, Assumpted, 
some suppose. 

2 . To elect or elevate to office ; *■ Assume v. 2. 

a 1981 Campion Hist. Irtl. xir. 47 From thence axrumpted 
Bishop of Lismore. s fiap L. Owen S/ec. Jesuit. 33 Pope 
Gregory, .being assumpted to S. Peters chaire. 

8. To take to oneself, put on, assume. 

197a Boohkwei.l Armorie 11. 9a And assumpted, or tooke 
to hi* Amies, .a Crosse Siluer, in a field vert. 1979 Fulkk 
blockings Pari. 143 HLs liunmine nature, .b assumpted of 
the worde of Ged. *61* Chester A”. A rthnr 1 1878) 01 Vnto 
himseUe he hath assumpted . . A Crosse of Siluer. 

t AjMUTiIvted, PP 1 ' «• Obs. - Assumed. 

*989 Jewel RepL Hording (xhix) 973 Christ after con- 
dition of nature assumpted, suffered death in Body. 1694 
Gatakkr Tmntubtt. 10 7 As angeb in assumpted bodies are 
•aid to bee scene. 

t AlMUT n ptAllg, vbl. sb. Oh. Assumption, 
sfl$S Cawiiu Anew. Treat. Creese (1846) 153 The same 
divine nature, after the am ““ 

withstanding indraumacrii 
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Asrattptlosi (Isrm/aa). Also 4-6 -eyon, 
-tyowne, etc, [ad. JL assumpiidn em, u. of action 
f. mss ft mini see Asbume 0. and •tiom. Cf. also 
OF. asompsion 13th a, assumption 16th c. At with 
other sack words (cf. advent, annunciation), the 
specific ecclesiastical use was the earliest in Eng.] 
X. The action of taking to oneself; reception, 
adoption. 

L The action of receiving up into heaven ; as* 
cent to or reception into heaven. 

1977 Hammer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) si The wanderfull 
resurrection of our Saviour, and his assumption into the 
heavens. 1807 tr. Bacon’* L\f* f Death 1165*) 15 He. .lived 
after the Assumption of Elias, sixty ycarea. iflgo Tennyson 
In Mem . lxxiii, Can hang no weight upon my lieart In iu 
assumptions up to heaven. 

b. esp. The reception of the Virgin Mary into 
heaven, with body preserved from corruption, 
which is a generally accepted doctrine in the Roman 
Catholic Cnurch. Also the feast held annually on 
the 1 • th of August in honour of this event. 

*•97 R. Glovc. 570 After be Assumption >e vifte day Iwu, 
He aude him in yn se at Douere. c 1490 Hymns te Firg. 
11871) 474 pat holt assuinpcioun Of his uiessid ntodir. a t$m 
Myrr. Our* Lady* $ From tyme of hersonnea passyon vnto 
her assumpeyon. 1674 Bhgvint Saul at Endor 143 Her 
otkier Solemn and great Feast, which they call the Assuin* 
lion. 1884 Addis & Arnold Calk. Diet. s. v., The denial 
of the Blessed Virgin's corporal assumption into heaven, 
though by no means contrary to the faith, is still so much 
opposed to the common agreement of the Church, that it 
would be a mark of insolent temerity. 

ta. Elevation to office or dignity Oh. 

*641 Jrr. Taylor F./isc. (1647) 160 A distinction of orders 
. .ami assumptions to them respectively. 1687 N. Johnston 
Assur. Abb. Latuis 94 The news of., the Assumption of 
Queen Mary to the Crown. 

8. Reception into union or association; incor- 
poration, inclusion ; adoption, arch, or Oh. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. x. 435 How the flesh and 
humane nature of Christ may be worshipped, by the priui- 
ledge of their assumption into his Uodhcud. 1661 Origen's 
Opin. in Fturnix .17311 1 , Those Fans of Matter, .in their 
innumerable Assumption* and Adoptions into other Bodies. 
■774Warton A , Nf’.yVc’/»wxlv.(i84o)IlI.i5i It it evident that 
the prose psalms of our liturgy were chicily consulted . . by 
the perpetual assumptions or their words. 1811 1* Hawkins 
Glees 4- Gertrude ax* The assumption into Lady Lusmure’s 
con lined house, .of Mr. Sterling. 

t 4 . The taking of food, etc. into the body. Oh. 

1999 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iil iii. 43 The most 
gentlemanlike use of tahacco..the delicate sweute formes 
tor the assumption of it. 1-1649 Howell Lett. 1 . v. 9 (T.) 
To the nutrition of the body there arc two essential con- 
ditions required, assumption and retention. 

IL The action of taking for or upon oneself. 

6. I he taking upon oneself of a form or char- 
acter ; formal taking of office or position. 

1646 Sia T. Browmk Pseud. E/. 938 The assumption of 
humane shape, had proved a disadvantage unto Suihan. 
1768 H. Walpole Hut Doubt* 108 Before Richard's as- 
sumption of the crown. 1866 Rogers Agree. * Prices 1 . v. 
xai The festival following the assumption of the Bachelor's 
degree. 

b. The form or character assumed. 

1871 Atkctmum 15 Apr. 471 Madame Pauline Lucca, .has 
appeared in two of her best assumptions. 

U. Law. A promise or undertaking, either oral 
or in writing not sealed. 

1990 Swinburn Testaments 330 The promise or assump- 
tion made by the testator. 1893 Wharton Pa. Digest 75 A 
principal is not liable for the ORtumi*ious of an agent who 
exceeds his authority. 

7 . The action ol‘ taking possession of, appropri- 
ation. Arms of assumption «*- Asjjumptivk arms. 

1794 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 11809) 33 Particular locali- 
ties were assigned iri every benefice, to the extent of a 
third, called the assumption of third*, a 183a Mackintosh 
Revel, of 1688 Wks. 1846 11 . 313 The assumption of the 
whole legislative authority. *870 R. Ferguson Electr. 7 
Steel therefore has a force which . . resists the assumption 
of magnetism. 

8. 1 he action of laying claim to as a possession, 
unwarrantable claim, usurpation. 

1647 Crasiiaw Steps to Tem/l* (1858^ 70 We to the lust 
Wilt hold it (ait, And no assumption .shall 


assumption shall deny us. 1796 
, 1843 II. 387 This astonishing as- 
>ice of England. 187a Black Adv. 


JUMTOULNCn. 

J uv enal *, fj.) Hold I says the StddL jm 
wrong, iffi Wblundton in Gitrw. pup 


Burke Regie. Peace Wks. _ 

sumption of the puhlick voice 

Phaeton xvi. 216 Tnat calm assumption of the virtues of 
meekness and patience was a little too much. 

9 . A taking too much upon oneself, a laying 
claim to undvie importance ; arrogance. 

x6o6.Siiaks. 7 V. 4 -Cr.il. iii. 13 j In selfe-assuinption greater 
Then in the note of judgement. 1814 Scott It av. xhx, His 
usual air of haughty assumption. 1896 R. Vaughan Mystics 
1 18601 1 . 97 On consideration of his services to priestly as- 
sumption. 

10 . The taking of anything for granted as the 
basis of argument or action. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (170O 145/9 He used Argu- 
ments not by Assumption, but by Inference. 1794 Sulli- 
van View Nat. 11 . 74 It steers clear of the fatal assumption 
of physical elements, merely upon the grounds of mathe- 
matical conclusions. *® 74 , Sayck Com/ttr. PhiloL vi. 954 
The assumption o 1 pronominal roots, .might mean anything 
or nothing. 

11 . That which is assumed or taken for granted ; 
a supposition, postulate. 

a im8 F. Gheville Sidney (1633^ 58 He had no hope of 
bringing these curious assumptions to pass. 1693 Dhyu&u 


... 1 . 4 This as. 

prion U directly nt varmnee with the general tenor of 
w public records. *%6 F tocos Hist t Eng. IL viik nos 
Language which was only pardonable on tltn nssmoprion 
thntit was inspired. 

12 . Logic. The minor premiss of a syllogism 
*988 Psavncs Lander* Leg. 1. iii. 19 The atromprion was 
this. * But Paris Is idle.* x 4 e 8 T. Srnitcsn Logic #76 Here 


we haue the . . aesuniptioo vnlve rsell y a . 

Sia W. Hamilton Logic xv. (18661 L a8x The other pre- 
mise, which enounces the application of the general rule., 
is called the Minor Premise, the Minor Proportion, the 
Aawuiption, or the Subeumption. 

AMnmptlOU (&str mfas), a. rath [f. As- 
suMPnoxi : see -tioua.] Given to assumption, an- 
suming. Hence Assn mptionM— , tendency to 
take too ranch upon oneself. 

1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomerey Abb. 1. vtii, ‘When she 
has shaken down into her place, and*—' 1 Become less as- 
gumptious you would say.' 1870 P»R MaU G. 3 June, The 
'assumptiousnem* which Mr. Beresford Hope attributed to 
the First Commissioner of Works. 

AMnmptlr# U&tnntiv), a. [ad. L. assftmp • 
tivus : see Auuumpt a. and -ivi.] Characterized 
by assumption. 

L Characterized by being assumed or taken to 
oneself. Assumptive arms in Her. (see quot.) 

1611 Guillim Heraldrie iii. 961 Armcs Assumutiue . . are 
such us a man of his proper right may assume as the guerdon 
of his valorous serutce, with the approbation of his S sue- 
raigne and of the Herauld. *787 Porny Heraldry it As- 
sumptive Arms . . are taken np by the caprice or fancy of 
Upstarts. 183s Landor Cl. Julian (*846; 11 . 509 The gaudy 
trappings of assumptive state. 

2. Ot the nature ot nn assumption ; taken for 
granted. 

c 1690 Needham Case Commomv. 93 As to the Assumptive 
part of this Objection, which insinuates, etc. *837 Sir W. 
Hamilton Meta/h. v. 11877) 1 . 8a A purification oithe intel- 
lect from all assumptive beliefs. 

if. Apt to take to oneself, npproprintive. 

1819 \Vestm. Rev. Oct. 490 That plastic species of Intel- 
* nect the s 


lect, which may be icrm< 


assiynptive or. .assimilative. 


4. Apt to take things for granted. 

1896 ( K Rev. Sept. 390 X he negligent and assumptive habits 
of (he literary biographer*, rims Hardy Two on Tauter IL 
v. 73 A woman's forethought is so assumptive. 

6. Making undue claims, assumptions, arrogant. 
1879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. 906 An American is nation- 
ally assumptive, an Englishman personally so. * 88 * Echo 
13 Jan. 3/5 The assumptive tone of the speech. 
Assamptivily. adv. [f. prec. + -LT*.] In 
assumptive manner, by way of assumption. 
i*S9 in Worcester. 

JUBMUfflOe (ijil^rins). Also 4 asneurnnoe, 
-ouerans, 4-6 anauraunos, 5-6 -ana. Aphet. 
Subanck, q. v. [a. OF. assets ranee (mod. assurance), 
f. asseisrer to Assume. Cf. It. assieuranna, Sp. 
aseguranza, Eng. Asseoubanok : see -Alt 01.] 

I. The action of assuring. 

* Of making certain. 

1 . A promise or engagement making a thing cer- 
tain ; a formal engagement, pledge, or guarantee. 

; 1386 Chaucer Man stf Lames T. 943 Wol ye makan 
amuraunce, As 1 schsl say. assentyng to my lore? *490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 99 He is departed wyth (hunt as- 
suraunce. 1601 Shams. TweL N. 1. v. 19a Flight me the 
full RMurance of your faith. 1693 Bingham Xenophon 78 
The Macron* a«ked . . whether they would giue assurance 
of that they said ; Who answered, they were readie to giue, 
fk taka assurance. *•51 Koseuthon Stmt. Ser. iil viiL sio 
A symbol and a*»urance of tile Divine pardon. 

b. csp. An engagement guaranteeing peace and 
safety ; terms ot peace. Oh. exc. Hist. 

*5*3 75 Dium. Occnrr. (1813) 977 Thair wee awuranea 
and trewie lane betuix the friulis and Scottismen. 1977 
HoliNshed Chron. 111 . 13*4/1 IThey] came in to the lord 
lieutenant, submitting themselues to him, and were re- 
criued into assurance. *693 Holcrovt Procopius 111. tio 
The rest of the Army . . took ansa ranee* and ycilded to Totilas. 
*873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. lxx. 19s Hamilton wa* angry 
thui assurances should have been given to the Covenanter*. 
+ 2 . A marriage engagement, betrothal. Oh. 


._ w Fabyam vii. 496 The Flemynges . . had constrayned 
theyr eric to be assured, by bonde of assurance, unto y* 
doughicr of Kyng Edward. 1979 Gosson Sch. Abuse (ArS.) 
31 Wooing allowed by assurance of wedding 1601 Hol- 


land Pliny 1 . 550 In knitting vp of marriages, and assurance 
*64* Life Wehey in Hart. Msec, (x 


making 


(*79J) 105 The 


Lord ^iercys assurance to 'Mm. Anne llullen. 

3 . A positive declaration intended to give con- 
fidence. 

*609 Rowlands Kuan* of Clubs 36 This assurance take. 
Some satisfaction 1 in pert will make. *710 Dk Fok Crusoe 
1. 301 He gave me oil the Assurances that the Invention and 
Kaitn of Mau could device. 1880 M'Cartmv Own Timee 
III. xk am He was probably quite sincere in the assurances 
he repeatedly fguve. 

* * Of making secure. - 

4. Law. The securing of a title to property ; the 
conveyance of lands or tenements by deed ; a legal 
evidence of the conveyance of pro]>erty« 

*983 Sturbks A mat. Abus, il 31 In times past when men 
dealt vprightly . . sixe or scuen fines was sufficient for the 
assurance of any pteoe of land whatsoeuer. 1648 She** ard 
(title) The Touchstone of Common Assurances and Con* 
veyunces, 1768 Blacks tone Lomm. 11. xix. II. 994 The 
legal evidenuss of thiR translation of property are nailed ths 
common assurances of the Kingdom ; whereby every man’s 
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«UU is assured to him. ibid, II. 367 Copyhold emu • 
cannot numbly be transferred by any other a s sura n c e . 

5 . The action of insuring or securing the value 
of property in the event of its being lost, or of 
securing the payment of a sjwcified sura in the event 
of a person’s death ; insurance. 

Technically, the present usage is to differentiate lifc-ffsjw- 
rance. end fire- and m*rine-i>w«rtf*c# ; though, es will be 
seen from the quotations, assurance w as the original term 
in reference to marine risks. 

idea Malynes Arne, Letw-Merch. 159 To hauc a regard 
what winds must sc rue. and the true season of the years, 
which maketh a difference in the price of assurance. 164a 
Fvu.sn Holy * Fro/. St. 11. L 51 Some keep an Assurance, 
office in their chamber. s6gn Lend. Gan. No. 0747/4 Lost . . 
a Police of Assurance made upon the Ship Olive* Branch, 
syjg Macaws insurances II. *34 Assurance or Insurance is 
a just and faithful Compact, by which one, or more, in 
Consideration of the Payment of a Sum of Money agreed 
on, called the Insurance Premium, takes upon himself all 
the Dangers which may or shall happen to the Ship, Vessel, 
Effects, and Property of another. 2I83 Daily Heart 18 Sept. 
1/4 (Advt.) The Employers' Liability Assurance Corpora, 
tion. 1883 .SY. Prov. Inst. Pros/ect., Yearly payments for 
Assurance of jC 100 at death. 

II. The state of being sure or assured. 
t6. Objective certainty A hhuhbdnbm i. Obs. 

€ 1480 Digby Myst. (x88a) il 387, I can not bcleve that 
thys ys of assurans. taog Hawks Past. Pious, xxxi. xvii, 
wo worth the trust without assuraunce. 1603 Knoi.lks 
Hist. Turks (i6ai) 538 New friends of more assurance. 

7 . Security. 

1000 Myrr. Mag., Dh. York vli. 4 Liung hopeles of his 
lines assuraunce. 1970 T. Wilson Demosth. 13 marg., Things 
wrongfully gotten naue none assurance. 1376 Lammarde 
Psramb. Kent (i8s6j 141 To sends . . unto a place of moat 


assuraunce all such as nee had taken prisoners. s6aa Hky- 
UN Cosmogr. 1. (268a) 258 The Fortifications being weak, 
and of ill assurance. 1830 Keiuhtlev Hitt. Eng. 1 . 437 The 
King's ascent to the crown and assurance therein. 

8 . Subjective certainty ; a being certain aa to a 
fact, certitude ; confidence, trust. 

>373 Barbour Bruce xi. 309 In his hye cheuclry Thai had 
assouerans, trait trewly. c 2374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1359 
O trust, O feith, O dope asseuraunce 1 1601 Cohnwallyes 
Ess. 11. xxix, It is as naturall in men to purchase hope as 
assurance. 2609 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 1B3 But yet lie muke 
assurance double sure. And take a Bond of Fate. 2843 
Mill Logic 11. vi. | 3 We can have full assurance of parti- 
cular results, a 184a Tennyson Two Voices 315 The doubt 
would rest, 1 dare not solve . . Assurance only breeds resolve. 

b. in 7 'Juoi. (See quot.) 

X 00 X C. Cartwright Cert. Retig. 1. 052 The Doctrine of 
Protestants concerning assurance of salvation .. vis. that a 
man may have this assurance. 185a Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 
<1833) 308 Assurance, Personal Assurance, Special Faith, 
(the feeling of certainty that God is propitious to me, — that 
my ains are forgiven). 

8. Self-confidence, self-reliance; confidence of 
manner, steadiness, intrepidity. 

>804 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 063 Assurance is 
a certain* perswasion. .whereby wee are confirmed in danger 
against euilles that threaten vs. 2603 K nolle* Hist. Turks 
(2631) 73 Jaqucs . . with his Flemings, received the charge 
with great assurance. 1734 tr. Rollin'* Rom. Hist. (1837) 
II. 352 To inspire him with a noble assurance so necessary 
for those that are born to command. 170s Johnson RambL 
No. 247 P 8 The benefits of publick education, and the 
happiness of an assurance early acquired. 

10. In a bad sense: Hardihood, audacity, pre- 
sumption, impudence. 

10O0 Bentley Phal. 982 Quote Authors they had never 
lead, with an Air of Assurance. 2709 Swift Vind. Bicker « 
staff Wks. 17M II. 1. 274 Several of my friends had the as- 
1 to ask me, whether I was in jestT 1771 Junius 


Lett, lxiii. 323 The barrister has not the assurance to deny 
it flatly. 183a Ut. Maktinkau Hills Vail. 11. aj, 1 should 
like to know where you picked up so much assurance. 


t JUBBTTrano* r . Obs. [f.prec. +-EB 1 .] One who 
gives assurances ; one who makes great professions. 

100a Chettlr Kind, Harts Dr. (28411 ab Such a rare ob- 
acure aaauranccr, to works what not wonders in phisicke. 
Alinmt (ljue rint). [f. Abnuranck : see 
•amt.] One who insures his life, or takes out a 
policy of insurance. 

1863 Circ. Comas. Union Assur, Dec., The importance of 
thia to Intending Assuranta will be readily perceived, 
t Aaravaatly, adv. Obs. In 7 aaaeur-. [f. 
Asa ur an ok, as if on an adj. assuraut; cf. confidence , 
eonfidenttyS With assurance, confidently. 

1610 Sia I. Wakb Lot. in N. * Q. Ser. u. VII. 885 The 
astrologer doth asseurantly affirm e that, etc 


t Aflau rd, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. assourd-re, 
earlier assord-rt * jaillir,* app. s— L. ads-, assurggre, 
to rise to, rise up, arise (cf. Ahsuhge) ; but in 
OF. mixed up (cf. the form axordrt) with essordre , 
exurdre L. exsurggre to rise up, spring up : see 
A- pref. 9, As- prrfft] To burst forth, break out. 

cigag Skelton dart Lauroll 30a Then he assurded into 
this exclamacyon. 

Aaaura ( 4 Ju*i) f v. Also 4 aaaur e, asseure, 
{Sc. aaaower), 5 sum, 6 aasurre. [a. OF. assurer 
(mod. assurer ), cogn. with Pr. asstgurar , It. as- 
securare late L. adstc&rare, f. ad to + sccurus 
safe : see Ambourb, Secure, and Sure.] 

1 1 . irons. To render safe or secure (from attack 
or danger) ; to secure. Obs. 

1413LVM1 Pytgr. Sonde iv. xxx. (1483^ 80 He hath no more 
to care fore .. nut his propre persone . whiche he wil assuren 
as ferforth aa he may. c iga Lancelot 1373 Yhour cunlxe 


and yhour lond he will assarre. s|00 Bkdingfi*ld Hist . 
Florence a Neither was. . Bretagne, .assured from suche in- 
vasion. 1614KALEIUH Hist. World v. l 86.564 The Romans, 
the better to assure themselves, cut a deep trench, 
t b. To secure to oneself, make sure of. Obs. 
u8t Savilb Tacitus' Agree. (1699) 292 Being of opinion 
rather to keep and assure the places suspected, a 1674 
Clarendon J/ist. Reb. 1 L vl 96 To assure that City to his 
Service. 

0. To make safe from or against (of oba.) risks ; 
to insure, esp. in mod. usage To ensure life : to 
secure the }>ayment of a specified sum in the event 
of death Also ttbsoi. (Cf. A&mukancb 5.) 

c 1380 Chaucer L. G. W. 1609 Of whiche no creature Save 
only she ne myghte hys lyf assure. . 1481 Carton Myrr. iil 
viii. 147 The miytes . . ben . . more assured oftempestes and 
other greuaunces. McCulloch Comm. Dili. 735 Per* 
sons assuring their own lives. • 736 Those who assure 
with this Company will participate in the profits. 1884 
Manck. Exam. a6 June $ 1 if they could be assured against 
any unpleasant consequences, 
a. To make secure against change or overthrow ; 
to make stable, establish securely. 

1494 Fabyan 11. xxx. as The whiche condidons well and 
euerly vpon the Dukes partie . . assured. 15)86 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acud. 6az Force, feare, and the multitude 
of his gard, assure not the estate of a prince so well, as the 
good-will, .of his subjects. 2678 Dkydkn CEdigus Kpil. ay 
As weak States each other's Pow'r assure, Weak Poets by 
Conjunction are secure. 1848 Lytton Harold (1862 • 209 
The two chiefs who most assured his tlmine. 


+ 8. To secure or make sure the possession or 
reversion of ; to convey property by deed. Obs. 

157s Act 14 Eli*, xi. I 5 in O.cJ. 4 Camb. Enactment* 33 
All such Houses and Grounded may bee granted dimised 
and assured, c 1590 Marlowe t amt us v. 54 And with my 
proper blood Assure my soul to be great Lucifcre. 1621 
Bible Lev. xxvii. 29 He ahul addc the lift part of the money 
of thy estimation vnlo il, and it shall be assured to him. 
1670 CorroN Esgcmon 1. 1. 41 He assur’d to himself the 
whole Counlrey of Champagne. 

1 4 . To make Hum lor marriage, affiance, betroth, 
or engage. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 190 He wol her wedde, and upon this 
Assured echo til utliir is. 1494 [see Assurance a.) 2381 
Savilb Tacitus' Agree. 349 He assured to me his daughter. 

6. To make certain the occurrence or arrival of 


(an event 1 ; to ensure. 

1699 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 4 To osnure a better life here- 
after. 1697 Dry den Virg. Georg. 1. 284 Yet is not the Success 
fur Years assur'd. 2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. i. zo 
Nothing which shall assure the accomplishment of her pur- 
pose. 1876 0 . Taylor Deukation 1. ii. 37 Forever shall betray 
it and assure My coining triumph. 

6. To make certain (a thing doubtful), arch. 

s68a Drydkn Re lie. Laid 6 Not to assure our doubtful 
way. 1839 I .kwis use 4 A b. Pol. Terms In trod, a Assuring 
the results or detecting the fallacies. 

1 7 . trans. To guarantee : A. (a thing to a per- 
ton) ; to promise as a thing that may be depended 
on. Obs. 


c 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 8001 All ho couenandes to kepe. . 
This he sadly assurit at the same tyme. 1447 Bokknham 
Seyntys 32 They hyin assuryd with scrypture and seel Evcre 
cloos to kepyn af hys counted. C2450 Merlin xxvi. 48a 
Assureth me youre feith to holde me company e. 26x4 Cafv. 
Smith Virginia 11629) 74 The President assuring the King 
perpetual love. 2680 Lj/e Edw. II in Hart. Alisc. I1793) 

36 He OMSureh a reformation. 

b. a person from a thing, rare. 
x8ao Scott Ivanhoc iv, I will assure you from all deaths 
but a violent one. 

to. absol. or with subord. cl. To give a guarantee, 
promise, pledge oneself. Obs. 

f.386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 243 This juge . . made him to 
assure He schulde telle it to no creature, c 2400 Destr. 
Troy xxvi. 20475 He asseniid full sone, asurit with bond. 
c 1430 Merlin x. 245 Than thei swore and assured lo-gedcr 
that ncuer shuldc tnci be gladde till thei were avenged. 

8. irons. Togive confidence to, confirm, encourage. 

2370 Barbour Bruce vi. 225 His gen till hert and vorthy 

Assurit him intill that neide. r 1386 Chaucer t'/«wvto T. 

37 Youre humnniti! Assure(h us and giveth us hardynease. 
2477 Earl Riv krh Hides 83 His corage, by the whiche 
he slwlbc the more assured in all his nedis. 2592 S tenser 
Bella/s Vis. vii, By more and more she gan her wings 
t' assure. 2611 Bible i John hi. jo And hereby wc . shall 
assure our hearts before him. 2803 Robertson Serin. Scr. 111. 
v. 76 A pure man forgives, or pleads for nfercy, or assures 
the penitent. 

t D. reft, (in sense of c.) Obs. 

1370 Lay-Folk* Mass-Bk. App. iv. 923 In Marie * 1 ipe a- 
seure. i6ag Bacon Ess., Atheism k Ark) 139 Man, when he 
resteih and assureth himselfe, vpon diulne Protection. 2641 
Warmsihy Blind Guide 28 To assure our selves upon that 
promise of our Lord Jesus. 

t Q. intr. To have confidence, trust, rely. Obs. 
1370 Barbour Bruce xi. 309 In hys hey cheualry Thai 
assoweryt rycht soueranly. c 1374 Chaucer Troy lus 1. 681 
As Trend fullich yn me assure, And tel me plat what is 
thencheson. r 2400 Palled . on Hush. v. 185 Towards nyght 
in restyng thai assure. 

t d. reft. 8 c intr. To be so bold as, dare, venture. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G, W. 908 Late no gcotyl woman hyre 
assure To potty n hire in swich an' a venture. 1913 Doucui 
Mnels xl xv. 93 He na langur durst / Assure for to debait 
hym with his speir. / 

9 . trans. To make (a penon) sure or certain (of 
a fact, or that it is). 

>883 Gower Co^f. III. 286 That ye me wolde assure and 
saywith such an othc. as ye woll take, a 2505 Latimer 
Wks. (2845) II. 492 By him I could assure you, if I had 
time, c 1009 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. il ui, Thy words 


assure me of kind success. 2622 Bible * Tim. iiL 14 Coo 
tiuue thou in the things which thou hast learned, and hast 
been assured o& sijJF Whole Duty Muh iv. | a (1684) 38 
The use of oaths being to assure the persons to whom they 
am made. >843 Mill Logic iil evil f t To consider how 
we are to assure ourselves ut its truth. 1879 Mna BaanooM 
Vixen 111 . S87 What can 1 do to assure you of my love! 
b. reft, and pass. To ieel certain or satisfied. 

14I4 Skelton Death hdw. IV. 27 Who to lyuo suer may 
himselfe assure! 2538 Starkey tuglemd 234 Of thys we 
may be assuryd. 1596 Stekser F. Q. l vii. 39 Assure your 
sclte, 1 will not you forsaka. 1967 Fordyck jifrw, Yng. 
Worn. I. L 9 Be assured it proceeds from real regard. x8a6 
Scott Woodst. N, Assure younclf, sir . . that his sagacity 
saw in this man a stranger. 1870 Bryant Homer nr. 1. T05 
Be at least assured That all the other gode approve it not. 

10. ’1 o tell (a person) confidently as a thing that 
he may trust (that it is, or of ixs being). 

sfl>3 Mors Rich. W. Wks. 43/1 , 1 assure him quod the 
Archebishoppe . . it will neuer bee soo well as wee haue 
scene it. 1598 Shaks. Merry W.iu ii. too Quick. 1 think you 
have cliarina . . tat. Not f, 1 assure tnee. 2704 Hkarkk 
Duct. Hut. (27241 1 . 439 Thucydides assures us 't was built 
5 years after Syracuse. 272a Steele S/txt. Na 308 p 3, I 
assure you these are things worthy your consideration. 
l8 * Green Short Hist. viii. f 9 u 88 a> 477 The Spanish 
ambassador . . was assured that no effectual aid should be 
sent to the Palatinate. Mod. He assured us of his own wil* 
lingness to go. 

t b. with second object. Obs. 

2644 Slingsry Diary (1816) 127 The man . . that assured 
me the truth of iL a 2728 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1 . 92 Their 
Age no Antiquary living can assure us. 

tl ±. trans. To state posi lively, to affirm. Obs. 

1030 Covemimle Jer. xxix. 2) This 1 tesiitie and assure. 
2307 pENdER Dcf. Ministers B ij b, When the people is . . 
secure, to bee more diligent in assuring threatnmges. 1598 
Grkenwky tacit us' Ann. 111. ii, 1 will not assure either of 
those things. 02677 Barrow Strut, Ytrt. Jhaith, About 
which neither Socrates nor Seneca could as-sure anything. 

t b. with subo/d . cl. or inf. ph / . Obs. 

2000 Fisher H’ks. 12876)993 Whether slepynge or wuk- 
ync she could not assure. 2638 Heywoqu U uc Wont iv. 

I. Wks. 1874 V. jay If hec assure to know nice, 1 'le out lave 
him. 1708 Swift Predict. /or 170J Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 150, 1 
cannot, .so confidently assure the events will follow exactly 
as 1 predict them. 

f Allu re, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.1 Assurance. 

f 2374 Chaucer Ariel. Sr An. 331 To profre a newe avail e. 
2698 UB8HKR Amu. vi. 1688, 745 Not taking any meat with- 
out assure. 

Assured (aju«\id), ppl. a and sb. Also 5 aa- 
aowrtd, -rid, ataeured, 6 adaured ; Sc. 4-6 ax- 
aouerit, 6 aaaur it. [f. Ahhuuk v. + -ed.] 

A. ppl. a. 

1 1 . Made safe, secured ; safe, secure. Obs. 

>375 Barbour Bruce x. 187 Quhcn fcldis . . Chargit with 
corne assuucrit var. 2475 (ax ton las an 78 He hckle 
him wcl assured in his palais. 2585 l.u. Berners Trvis *. 

II . clxiii.lchx.l453 Whanne he thought to haue been ino^tc 
assuredest on tlie heyglit of fortunes whele. 2614 Kaleiuii 
Hist. World 11 . v. iil § 6. 375 In sonic plentifull and 
assured place. 

2 . Made sure or certain. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Your owne assured man. 
>050 Myrr. Mag., Dk. York x. s For uyde wherin 1 kmt 
assured bandes. 1624 Raleigh Hist. World v. ii. | a Being 
thought so much the more assured to their master. iB8a 
Pall Mali G. xj July 2/1 Many of the charters to carry coal 
• . being made upon an assured return cargo. 

1 8 . Engaged, covenanted, pledged, arch or Obs. 

* 4*6 Pot. Poems (1859) 11 * *36 Phelip. . Due of Burgoyue, 
assured eke and sworne. 2970 Holinshkd Scot. Chron. 
(1806) 11 . 244, 700 English horsemen, besides the assured 
Scots horsemen. 1600 in Shake. C. Praise 38 Your assured 
friend Charles Percy, ax 6ya in Wood Ltje <28481 86 note, 
Your honor's most asurid to do you servis, Tlios. Boskeruile. 

+ 4 . Engaged for marriage, betrothed. Obs . 

1474 Caxtun Chesse 24 A right fayr mayde which w;ls 
assured and handfast vnto a noble ypnge gentilnian. *$° 
Lyly hu/hues lArb.) 466 You muse Phifautus to see Camilla 
and me to bee assured. 2590 Siiakb. Com. Err. 111. ii. 143 
This drudge, .call'd meDromio, swore, 1 was assur’d toiler. 

6. Certified, verified, certain, siitc. 

>074 tr - Marlorats Apocahfit 50 An assured testimonic of 
Chnstes Godhead, c 272a Advt. in Sgect. <ed. Morlcy > 9> S 
An Assured Cure for Leanness. s8sa Kuskin Stones Yen. 
1 1 , v. f 20. 142 The assured facts are, that both the shafts 
of the pillars, .were, etc. 

8. Satisfied as to the truth or certainty of a 
matter, confident. 

> 5*0 Lil Bf.rners Froiss. I. ix. 7 Whan she knewe she 
was m tlie Enipyre, she was better assured than she was 
before. *596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 30, I will be assured 
1 may : and that 1 may be assured, 1 will hethinke mee. 
2703 Mavndrkll Joum. /eras. <2732 237 A Man had need 
be well assur'd of his Credit lias Heliw Friends in C. 1 . 
108 The great thing to be assured of in social knowledge. 

7 . Full of seJf-amurancc, self-possessed, confident, 
bold ; in a bad sense : Self-satisfied, presumptuous. 

>470 Caxton Jason 30 b, I'hemoste asseured of them began 
to tremble. 2685 Evelyn Mem. 1*857) IL *53 Of an assured 
and undaunted spirit. 2724 S/cct. No. 573 P a He . . began 
to proceed with such an assured easy air. 2734 Watts Relit/. 
Juv, 11789)48 With an air of assured ignorance, 2039 
Carlyle Chartism iv. (1853) 18 Leave widi assured heart 
the issue to a higher Power ! 

B. sb. (sometimes with pL in -aV A person whose 
life or goods are insured by the payment of a 
premium. 

2795 Maoenb Insurances I. 238 The Assureds on their 
part represented : That all the Kflecta shipped for this Ac- 
count ought to be included in this Risk. 2881 Times 
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ASSUBXDLY. 

•} D-r. or «J»w agwls though conCTtiMd in 

lha diipmanL life tan Timet Set. 16 K«sb. jU/t Liabili. 
tiea of r., M an inwrar, to the other member* of the am 

SDtiWtftOfl All illUrulL 

A*mr« 41 y taj 5 »TftdIi\ mb. [f. prec. 4--LY 2 ] 

1 . Certainly, surely, undoubtedly ; in very truth. 

*HP° So One of them thou arte aasuradlyc. 

* 80 * }n Campliell Chancellors (1857 » 11 . xlv. 968 Yours as- 
surcdjy, W. Burleigh. 1998 Pwuwr In Phil. 7 nuu. L. 51? 
It will almost assuredly rain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
11 . 330 Assuredly James did not mean 10 say anythin* 
cruel or insolent. 

2. \\ ith assurance or confidence, confidently. 

<908 Furnas 1^(18761 309 (She] confessed asKuredl>, that 

in the sacrament was contcyned Cryst lliesu. 1537 Re- 
cos of. Whilst. B iij b, Trust thereto adnuredly. 1840 z 
Kirkcudbr. War-Comm . Min. BA. (18531 15 We expert, as- 
Aurcdlie, that ye will use all possible diligence. 18*3 Robert- 
som Sena. Ser. 111. xvi. 905 If a nvun sincerely aiiuusaurcdly 
thinks. 

Alinradnail (SJ&vrednt 1 *). [f. as prec. + 

-NK8B.] 

1 . Objective certainty ;«rA8KURANCS 6. 

inn T. Norton Newer* Cateeh . (1853' 151 He continued 
and maintained the assuredness of his promises. 1680 H. 
Most Apocal. Pref. 14 That there may be no distrust of 
the assuredness of our Interpretation, slgt Ruhkin Mod. 
Paint. 11 . 111. 11. iii. | 95 That which is doubtful .. has 
strength, sinew, and assuredness, built up in it by fact. 

2 . Subjective certainty, certitude, confidence, 
trust ; *' Asbukance 7. 

* j6* T. N [orton 1 Latvia's Inst. 1. 14 To fasten in their 
harts that assurednesse that godlinesse requircth. 01870 
T. Goodwin Whs. 1864 VIII. 966 I11 all faith there is . . an 
assuredness of the things that 1 do believe. 

3 . Sell -confidence, firmness of mind, intrepidity ; 
hardihood, audacity. Cf. Ahhuranok 8, 9. 

zgBx S a vile Tacitus Ap’ic. (1699)902 With an assured- 
ncsse and great grace 111 his countenance. 1613 Sir K. 
Sackvii.if. in Guardian No. 133(1756) II. 199 Being verily 
mad with anger, the lord Bruce should thirst after my life 
with a kind of assured net*. 1847 Cottrell Davila's Hist. 
Fr. (16781 (6 To encounter with . . assuredness any opposi- 
tion. 1748 Richardson t '/arista (1811) II. L 3 To give us 
women a little air of vanity and assuredness at public places. 

t Aliwrely, adv. Obs. [prob. a confusion of 
assuredly and surely : assure adj. has not been 
found in Eng., though asseur is common in OF.] 
Assuredly, surely. 

. >589 Hoksky Trav. (1857) App. 339 THe would) contynew 
hU lov and favour towards me assewrcly. 

t Aflsn'rement. Obs. [a F. assurement ', f. 
assurer: see Amsukk v and -M ENT.] Assurance. 

c 153a Ld. Bkrners J/uon 419 He made prom y sc and as- 
sn re men t that he woldc ncucr come liere mure. 

Assurer (ajue-rai). [f. Ashukk v . + -brI.] 

1. lie who, or that which, gives assurance. 

1807 H if. ron Wkx. 1 . 99i The conscience of my former 
course is the assurer, .of iny happinesse. 1630 Ki.ukrpikld 
Tythvs 43 Preserver, defender, assurer, protector of a man. 

2 . One who gives security or indemnifies in cose 
of loss ; an insurer or underwriter ; « Ahsuror. 

»8*7 F.din. Rev. XLV. 499 The real assurer, .engages, .he 
will, .give him a certain sum for the policy. 1841 Mar. In- 
sur. Policy in Penny Cycl. XXI. 407/1 The adventures and 
perils which we the assurers are contented to bear. 1874 
Policy 0/ Neptune Mar. Insur. Co . , By Agreement between 
the Assured and Assurer in this policy. 

3 . One who takes out a policy of assurance ; 
one who insures his life. (A more recent use.) 

i88g Spectator 30 Sept. 1097 At age thirty-five, one out of 
one hundred ■ . accented assurers died. 1869 Daily Nerve 
90 Aug., Such old offices . . unfairly overcharge the prudent 
young assurer. 

f AllU'rge, v. Obs. [ad. L. as stir g? re to rise up, 
f. as- - ad- to + surgPre to rise 1 To rise up, arise. 

>898 Abf. Parker Psalter xciii, The stremes assurge with 
griesly wanes- 1637 Tomlinson Re no it’s Disp. 305 ltscaule 
assurges to the height of a Cubit. *670 Maynwahingk Vita 
Sana x. 109 Some. . will have the difference of bodies to as- 
surge out of these Principles. 

Aasurgenoy (asdudg&isi). [f. Ashu robot: 
see -ency J The quality of being assurgent ; the 
disposition to rise or raise oncielL 

1884 Baxter Life 8 ’dines 1. 196 My nature, .may find. it- 
self insufficient for . . nssurgency to the attempting of diffi- 
cult things. 01834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 167 The 
continual assuigcncy of the spirit through the body. 

Aj|*urgent (ist^jd-jent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
assurgentem. pr. pple. of assurgSre : see above.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Rising, ascending ; in Bot. rising obliquely. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. is By. . which assurgent line, 

this present bone is . . deuided. 1757 Pultney in PhtL Trans. 
L. 66 The anthers are thick and assurgent 1848 Dana 
Zoofh. 195 Animals . . with the sides expanded, explanate, 
and assurgent. 

2 . Seeking ascendancy, aggressive. 

s88t Times 09 Apr., A rich . . and assurgent priesthood. 

B. sb. He who or that which rises up. 

1791 £. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 109 Emerging from infernal 
Bight, The bright Assurgent rises into light 

Aiiuixig (SjibTig), vbl. sb. [f. Assure v. + 
•lira *.] The action of the vb. Assure ; making 
sure, assurance. In obs. sense : Betrothal. 

igjjo Palsor. 195/a Anuiyng, assortment 1179 Lyly 
Euphoes (Arb) 84 That a maryage should be solemnised, 
where never was any mention of assuring. 1639 Gurnall 
Ckr, in Arm. m. (1669) 341 A The promise is an Assunng- 
office to secure him his adventure, a i8C6 J. Gaunt Exam. 


Util. Philos, iii. 31 Such aasuringt do not produce, .as much 
effect as we should expect 

Asra*ring, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4- -ino-.] That 
assures or gives confidence. 

1866 Build. New No 583. 147/1 The experiment [was] far 
from assuring. 

AllUTingly, adv. [f. prec.4--LT 2 .] In an 
assuring manner ; so as to give confidence. 

. **77 F/Robinrok Tito's TroubL in Casquet of Lit.V. 197/1 
Oh, not this week/ said the master assuringly. 

Assuror tftjh«*rpi). [f. Assure v. t repr. on 
AF. *assurour, OF. *asseureor : see -0R.1 A legal 
form uf the word Assurer, used in the specific 
sense of: One who assures or insures any one's 
life or property ; an underwriter. 

z8aa Malynks Arc. J.an^Mcrck. 166 The Assurors are to 
aunswerc the damage of the goods laden therein. 1819 Keka 
Eneytl Assurors are not answerable for what damages 
arise through the negligence, .of the master or seamen. 

Aaswage, common f. Ashuage in 16 -iRth c. 
Asaweeten, variant of Asweeten v. Obs. 

Asa withe, asswythe, variants of Aswithk. 

+ A;««y, a. Obs. [f. Ash + -y.] Asinine. 

1583 Stubber Anat. Abus. 51 How unseemelie fl will not I 
say, how assy) a fashion that is. 

Asayde, obs. form of Aside. 

Aeeyege, variant of Anhieqk v Obs to besiege. 
Aasygn(e, asayne, aaayngce, obs. ff. Arbiun. 
Aaeyl, obs. form of Axle. 
t Assyriac, a. Obs. [Cf. Syriac.] * next. 

i8ez Hagk Babylon, /user. 17 Both show their Assyriac 
origiiL Ibid. 19 A dialect of the more antient Assyriac. 

Assyrian (isiri&n), a. and sb. [See -an.] 

A. atij. Of the country Assyria; absol. its language. 

B. sb. A native of Assyria. 

1991 Sffnsf.r Virg. Gnat 98 Steeped in Assyrian dye. 
1815 Byron Heb. Mel. xxii. i, The Assyriun came down 
like the wolf on the fold. 

Affiryrioloffy tisi ri,p-ltkl^i). [See -(o)logy] 
The study of the language, history, and antiquities 
of Assyria. Aaayrlologleal (-ojfd^ik&l), 0., per- 
taining to Assyriology. Aaajrlologlst (-p-lod^- 
ist), JLaay'rlologne, a student of Assyriology. 

i »5 Reader 4 Mar. 350/3 The Inxtitute bestowed Its hmt 
biennial nrixe upon an Aiisyriologist. iBat N. Amer. Res/. 
CXXVll. 157 The cognate grounds of Egyptology and Aa- 
syriology. 1881 N. V. Nation XXXI 1^05 In an article. . 
upon Engliiih Assyriological studies, 1884 Plumfthk in O. 

T. Comm. IV. 415 Mr. Saycc, M. Oppert, and the other 
Auyriologists. 1N0 Cheyne Isaiah ll. 161 Mr. George 
Smith, the Assyriulogue. 

Aflflys(e, Aaayst, obs. forms of Abstze, Assist. 
Aaayte, variant of Acoite v. Obs. to cite. 
tAMytli, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 4 asyth, 5 asslthe, 
asith, t aphet. sith. [northern and esp. Sc. form 
of Ahreth(KjA] a. Satisfaction, b. Satisfaction 
for wrong done, reparation, compensation. 7 '0 

make assyth : to satisfy ; to make reparation. 

c 1379 T Barbour St. Johannes 601 He had nocht quhare- 
of to tak To mak asyth to hut beggar. *14*8 Wyntoun 
Cron. viii. xviil 105 And thowehl lull Assyth to la* And 
Vengeance of |w Brwis. 1439 E. R. Wills 118831 119 Make 
dew assithe for allmaner land that is holden by me or in 
my name wronaftilly. a 1490 York Myst ., Skinners Pvb, 
To hym will 1 make asith agnyne. a 1600 Ps. lxxxlil in 
Poems 16th C. (Jam.) Your hludic Lout na syth can satisfie. 

t Aliythfa, v. Sc. Obs. Also 4 asslth, 5 
aaythe, 6 asayith, aphet. sith. [north, form of 
Asbethf. v.] 

1 . To satisfy. 

c 1379 T Barbour St. Georjgis 1 18 Gold and silulr. .At mycht 
assith fullely | are wil. 1 1469 in A ng. Gilds 381 Foundyn 
defect)^, and after that asytned and contented. 1939 Bel- 
lrndenk Cron. Scot. ix. xxviii. iJam.) The Kyng was nocht 
full sithit with his justice. 

2 . To compensate, make compensation to ; esp. 
fdt on offence or injury done. 

c *379 T Barbour St. Justina 489 Assith me Of )w lunge 
seruice I haf mad )w. 1404 Act 9 Jus. /. ( 15971 f 46 Assyth 
the partie skaithed and compleinand. 1809 Skene Reg. 
Majest. in He sail not onely assyth the partie, bot also 
tynes hia office for zeare and aay. 
t Anything, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-iNol.l The giving of satisfaction for an offence. 

1708 J. Chambkmlayne St. Gt. Brit . il iii. v. U743) 408 Nor 
does the King'* Remission in Scotland free from assything, 
any more than his pardon in England forecloses an appeal. 
JUljrtlUNnt (&soi‘ffm£nt). Sc. Forms : 6 
assyitlunent, aphet. slthement, 7 asyth-, 8 as- 
slth-, 7 - asayth-, assythement. [f. Ahbyth(e v. 

4 - -rent.] Satisfaction for an injury done ; com- 
pensation, reparation, indemnification. 

1939 Bsllbndene Cron. Scot. xiv. xi. (Jam.) Id sithement 
of his ransoun. 1997 Acts Sc. Pari. <Jas. I) | 46 (title) 
Anent remissions to be giuen, and assylthment of partie. 
1793 Chambebb Cycl. Supp. t Assithment is the same with 
what, in the English Law, is called Man-Bote. s8a8 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxi. The amount of an assythment may be re- I 
covered out of Ramomy’a estate. 183s Austin Jurtspr. xv. 1 
1870) 1 . 397 By the law of Scotland the wife and family | 
of tne slain have still the right to bring a civil action for * 
assythement 

Alt* obs. or dial. pa. t. of Abk v* 

Astaat( 6 v obs. form of Ehtate. 

Aatabla, -lish, obs. forms of Establb, -lish. 


Iftnoiin (istfi'/i&n). ZcoL [f. L. Mbawu, Gr. 
Aorauut lobster, crayfish + -ian.J A crustacean of 
the lobster kind. AcftMftto (aritlsmt), Astaoe- 
Uto (istorkJbit), a fossil crustacean resembling a 
lobster or crayfish {Benny Cycl. 18,44). 

Aatalde, ]>a. t. and pple. of AstklIi v. Obs. 

Altaic, var. Ehtalr v. Obs. -mod.F. Baler. 

t Aatand, v. Obs . For forms see Stand v. 
[OE. astandan , f. A- Prtf. 1 + standan to Stand ; 
cf. OHG .arstantan. Mil G.erstttu, mod.G .ersteken. 
But in some of the senses a- appears to represent 
on- (inch ond-) t at Cf. An-, At-, Onrtand.] 

1 . To stand up. 

a 1000 Beowulf 31 17 Sy|>8an he eft axtdd. Mgs I-ay. 8495 
pat deor up aatod. 

2 . To come to a stand, stop, arrive. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. 47 At the girdel the ewerd ait ode. ci$m 
St. Alexins *88 po it was li)t At Rome hy gonne aetoode. 

8. To remain standing ; to continue, abide, per- 
sist. Cf. Onrtand. 

c sooe Aes. Goep. Luke xxiii. 93 And hi* aatodon [Linditf. 
on-fttodonj. e 1300 Beket 9015 The Clerkes. . if hi wolleth her 
uhtondc, Swerie the king true to be c 1400 St. Alexius 
(Laud) 934 pat aholde hein lere. .where he were a-atonde. 

4 . trans. and absol. To withstand. Cf. Atstand. 

sage Lay. 4940 Allc haie pat aAtode! hii fulde to grundc. 
f 1330 Pol. Sougt 338 Thcih bien londes and ledeiu ne may 
hern non astonde. e 1400 Chron. Eng. in Ritaon 11 . 6v The 
kyng wm ateoned atronge, 'l'hat Corineua aatod to longe. 

A-Starboard t&t&‘Jb 5 «id), advb.phr . Plant. 
[A prep. 1 + Starboard.] On or toward the star- 
board or right side of the ship when looking forward. 
To put thclielm a-starboard : to bring the nidder to 
the port side, making the vessel turn to the left. 

1807-30 [aee A-fort). 176a Falconer Shipwr. 11. 40 The 
helm a-starboard flies. *878 Daily News 16 Sept. B/3 The 
belin wus put hard aslarboard to counteract the eflccta of the 
tide on the port bow. 

A-ataxa (&st C*x\advb.phr. [A prep. 1 4- Stark.] 
Staring: prominent. 

1855 Browning Men 4 Worn. I. 1*0 One stiff blind hone, 
his every bone a - k tare, Stood htupifuid. 1873 M iss Broughton 
Nancy vL 47 I’he tubph are all a-bloze and a-stare. 

t Aata rt, v. Obs. Forms : 3 aateorte, 5 as- 
■tart, 4-6 Astert(e, aatart(o. Pa. t. 3 aatlrte, 
-orte, -urte, 4 5 aatert(e, aaterted. [f. A- pref. 1 
up 4- Start v. In sense 3 prob. for Atbtart.] 

1 . in/r. To Btart up. 

nog Lay. 96045 pe cotend up a-aturte [»go vp a-atortel. 
r 1380 .Sir Feruuw. 3399 Op a-aterte |>e route anon. 1403 
Tames I Kings Q. 11 xxi, Anon astert The blude of all my 
body to my nert. 1996 Sfknbkx F. Q. iil ii. 09 Out of her 
bed she did aatart. 

2. intr. 'To start into existence, happen, fall out ; 
with dative of the person, afterwards taken as 
object, and hence trans. To happen to, befall. 

1393 Gower Coif. II. 151 Though such an happe of love 
asterte. Ibid. I. 66 That thing shall never me anterte . .To 
moke her any feigned chere. *979 Sfrnbrr Sheph. Cat. N ov. 
1B7 No daunger then the shepheard can arton. 

a. intr. 'fo start off, get away, escape. 

tag? Lay. 496a Ech man pat mihte a-steorte in to one 
borewe [zsog And he mt-aturte). e 138 8 Chaucer Frankl. 
T. 994 He aeeth he may nat fro hia deeth aaterte. e 1430 
Lydg. Boehaswx. v. 1690, He might not aaterte, He/was to 

I iuraued. 1909 Hawes Past. Plea s. (1B45) 65 You have me 
cltered ; 1 may not aaterte. a 1941 Wyatt Poet. Whs. U86i) 
31 Let not this song from thee aatart. 
b. To remove, withdraw, desist. 
e 1400 Song ef Roland 68 Wyn went be- 1 wen them, non 
did aatert. c 1490 I<onblkh Grat/xxxviil. 930 But to God 
joven preyaengea, and not a-aterte. 197a Foerest Tkeopk . 
334 Ye shall fynde me fVnnc . . not onse to aaterte. 

4 . trans. {orig. with dat.) To escape, avoid, shun. 
^1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1343 If ought amys m aatart, 
[v. r. me atart] Foryeve it me. c 1386 — Freres T. 14 Ther 
might astert [v.r. aatirte] him no pecunial peyne. rqgo 
I^npmch G rail xxx\. 404 Thanne achal thyn enemy neuere 
the aaterte. >878 Turberv. Venerie 138 [I] must needes 
please him by my death, 1 may it not astarte. 

A-Bt&rt (&st£*Jt), advb. phr. £A prep.^ Start.] 
With a start, suddenly. 

17x1 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11 . 589 The Commissioner came 
out a atart to the Aasembly. 1880 Swinburne Thalassius 
379 H is heart, As out of sleep suddenly struck aatart, Danced. 

t Aftwrtlf, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. xi 4 - 

Startle v.] To startle. 

1681 Glanvill Saddueismus 138 They are presently a- 
startled and amazed at the saying. z68a H. More Annat. 
Glanvilts Lux 0 . 104 That astartltng name of Sandolphon. 

f Alti*t8i Obs. [early variant of Estate (OF. 
estat :— L. status ), with atonic & for atonic £1 
[e tug Hali Meid. 13 Scheaweft in hire estat ofbe bltase un- 
dead lich.] cisgo Ancr. R. 178 Sik mon hsueo two awufie 
drcdfule aeslae. Ibid. 160 peos preo aatoz. \/bid. 904 Euerit ^ 
efter his slat. ] 148a Cax ton Chron. Eng. cclL 391 The kyng in 
hia aatate clad in blcwe. a sgao Myrr. Our lautye 85 They 
that ar in dygnitc and astatc of power are called goddes. 

Astatic (fistce tik), 0. Electro- Magn. [f. Gr. 
dtrrar-01 unstable (f. d priv. 4 - era- to stand) + -1C.) 
Having no tendency to remain in a fixed position. 
Astatic needle : one so situated or arranged as to 
be unaffected by the earth's magnetism. 

183a U. K. S. Nat. Phil. 1 1 . Electro-Magnet. xL f 103 The 
moveable conductor . . may be rendered astatic or indepen- 
dent of temstrial influence. 1870 R. Ferguson Elect n 95a 
An upright galvanometer with tne astatic needles loaded. 



ASTATIGJlZiIjY. 


Aate-timlly, adv. [f. prec. + -At +-LT*.] 
In in astatic manner. 1884 in Wcam. 
f Altlttliohi v. Oh. rare- 1 . fa. OF. estate- 
ciur, cogn. with Sp. estancar :-late L. stancdre to 
Staumor.J To staunch, satisfy 
r 1430 Lydo. Min. Poems y> (Halliw.) One to chese to har 
del lie, That may bettor astaunche hir appetite. 

.A star.* Oh. rare. [a. OF. estaye-r (raod.F. 
Mayer) to support ; see Stay »,] To stay, stop 
i|i| 71 Dium. Occurr. (1833)70 To astay the said tumult. 
Arf8tl VJ (Sst/i ), advb phr. Naut. [A prep . 1 + 
Stay shj A phrase used of the anchor when, in 
heaving in, the cable is at an acute angle, so as to 
have a position similar to that of one of the ship's 
Mays. Cf. A- peak. 

f in Smyth Sailor's SWA 


1867 in Smyth J 
t AftMTIf advb. phr. Naut. Oh. [A prepA ♦ 
“ ‘ * called by the 


Stays.] * Araokctays, Aback ; also called 
backstays . by the stays , by the lee. 

ttfaa K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) uj Another more 
forcible took* us astayes; which put us in danger. 1671 
l.and. Go*. Nob 544/1 DiseoverinK the length of his ship, 
which the little wind had brought a stnyes. 
tAitml,*. Oh. rare . [for Atstkal, f. AT 
frcf.*+STKki, t OC. stelan.'] intr. To steal or slip 
away (with dative - from), 
ft jag R. R. A Hit. /'. B. 1514 Neuer steuen hem a-stcl, ao 
•token is hor tonge. 

JLr&tmm (*atfp), advb. phr. [A prepA + 
Si KEP.l To steep, steeping or soaking. Also fig. 

1589 Pappo w. Hatchet (1844) 14 Elderton swore he had 
rime* lying a steepe in ale. 167a Rankw In Spurgeon Treat. 
Dav. xxxix. 3 Laying it atteep in. .quickening meditation. 
Afltttr (lstT**j), ado., prop, phr Sc. [A prep A 
f stere early form of Stik.J Stirring, up and mov- 
ing about, out of bed ; in commotion. 

1533STRWABT Cron. Scat. (1858* I. tai Within schorl quhile 
he maid it all on sleir. 1763 ItvRNs Halloween ax, Wha urns 
it but Grumphie Asteer that night t 1818 Scott Leg. Mon* 
/rose vi, The haili iiielands are aatcer. 

j jt i din (acstiiis'm). Rhet. [ad. L. asteismus ; 
a. Gr. uoruo put refined witty talk, f. dare 10 1 of the 
city, polite, f. da tv city.] Genteel irony, polite 
and ingenioua mockery. 

tflgp Puttknham Eng. Poesio (Arb.) aoo Asteismus or the 
Merry ecofle, otherwise the ciuill iest. 1875 Tully Let. 
Ha rter 35 Yet one Asteisme in it must not be omitted. 1733 
Chambers Cyel. Sufi}.. Asteism, a genteel irony, or hand- 
some way of deriding another. 1813 ISo Encytl. lint. III.5.] 

A'ftteL Also 4-5 as tell e, -yl. [a. OF. astelle, 
aslele , splinter, splint, shingle, thin board late L. 
ha Stella a thin stick, dim. of has fa spear, shaft ] 

+ 1 . A slip of wood ; a splinter, a chip, split wood. 
a 133a Sir Oheel XS47 With a nastell schide he slewe bam 
doun. 1440 Prom/. Part*. >6 Astelle, a schyyd w. r. astvl 
achyde) Ted a. as tala. 147a Patton Lott. 710 III. 71 Make 
fagottca and aatell and lete alle your grata, .trees stande. 

2 . Mining. ' A board or plank, an arch or ceil- 
ing of boards, over the men's head in a mine, to 
protect them.' Weale, Diet. Terms. 
t Arts'll. * Oh. ^ Pa. t. and pplc. 1-3 


a!d(e, aetald(e. [OE. ast(llan , f. A- pref. 1 + 
station to place.] To set up, set on foot, establish. 

rigs K. Allfbed Ores. >1. iv. |6 Hdo wd>r« 16 bisene a- 
tiealo. (MM Lamb. Hem. 10 Hu he crest astalde Jmea 
woreld. tao* Lay. 8030 Grid ^crneoastelledcn [lagomakedej. 
Ibid. 27060 Pm astalaen her Hem. 

Aatgllaore, obs. form of Astrolam. 
t AlttHOh, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [OE. +ast{ncan , 
f. A- prtf. 1 + sffttcan to Stench. Ct. G .erstdnhen.] 
To assail with stench. 

c ia «3 St. Marhar, ia Stute nu . . to astenchen me wi 5 Jra 
stench pat of hi mud siihcfi. 

▲■tent, ol». Sc. f. Extent : see As- prtf*. 
Astent(e. pa. t. of Ahtint v. Obs. to stop. 
Asteorve, var. Astebvk v. Oh. to Starve. 
AaA^m (irataj\ [a. L. aster , a. Gr. darqp star.] 
fL A star. Oh. ns Eng. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1 xxi. (1639)47 The revolutions 
. . and carrots of the asters and planets. 1706 (see a]. 

2 . Bat. A large genus of the N.O. Composite, with 
showy radiated flouers of which tlie N. American 
species are especially numerous. The only indi- 
genous British species is the Sea Starwort or 
Michaelmas Daisy ( A . 7 'ripo/ium). 

1706 Pmu.irs, Aster, a Star ; also the Herb Star-wort, 
Spare- wort, or Cod-wort, a 1781 Mss, Dblany A utobiog. 
< i8t>i 1 11 L 507 A little pale purple Aster with a yellow thrum, 
sags Bryant Autumn Walk ni, And the purple aster waves 
In a breast from the land of battles. 

3 . China Aster: a dower (Callistephus chincnsis) 
allied to and resembling the asters proper. 

u'sBot. xxvi. 399 Chinese Aster is 


1734 Mastyn Rousseau'; 

tin annual plant, with ovate angular leaven. 1830 Ji 
Brittany xvi. 988 A fine show China esters in full 
IlttT t-n.“aUi\ a. L. -aster, suffix of sba. and 
adjs., expressing incomplete resemblance, hence 


S20 

e g. bleudtre bluish, btanck&tre whitish, etc. Tn 
Eng. only in words from L. or Romance, e.g. as- 
trvlegasier , grammatUaster, oleaster, poetaster, po- 
liticaster. 

Altingtoni (flrstdr^t jas), a. Bat. ff. mod.L. 
As ter deem , i. aster star : see -aceous.] Belonging 
to the Asteraeem or Composite ; composite. 

1876 Haslky Mat. Med. 378 The florets of an asteraceous 


II AstoTeia. [L.] A precious stone mentioned 
by Tliny ; either the Aster toted sapphire (see below) 
or Cvmophanc. Cf. Astboite, Astkbite. 

1846 Sis T. Browns Pseud. Bp. 137 Astoria, or some klnde 
of Lapis ete/laris. 1874 WesTRorr Free. Stones 66 Asteria 
. .is undoubtedly the cymophane, or chrysoberyi cat’s-eye. 

tAjrtv-zul, a. Obs. [f. Gr. doript-ot starry 
(f. dorffp star) + -al.1 a. Of or connected with 
the stars, b. Star-like ; asteriated. 

a 1708T. Wasd Eng. Rgf. (1716) 098 (D.) If the deep team'd 
asteria! quacks Paiut Time to life in almanacks. s 666 Furr 
Stttfordsk. 191 Perforated . . with foliated or asterial inlets, 
i Ajrteriu (iatl* ri*s). Zool. FI. -m. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. uortpias starry, f. derrijp star. A sing, materia 
has been sometimes used.] A genus ot Echino- 
derms, containing the common Five-iayed Star-frsh, 
with allied specEs. Aatarlalita (isti^riftlait) [see 
-LITE], a fossil star-fish. Aeterid (se stirid), Asts- 
rldlaa (sesUri di&n), an animal belonging to the 
Asteridm or star fish family. 

1794 Sullivan View Hat. II. 175 Asteria and entrochi .. 
have a starry appearance. 1847 Carpenter Zoot. $ 10x9 
The common Asterias, or Star-fish. 1876 Beneden Anim. 
Parasites 43 Delia Chiaie has lately observed on an asteria 
a Nereis senamosa. 1883 tr. NotuenskMeF* Voy. Vega 74 
Astcrids or many kinds. 

Altsriitid ( 4 sil* ri,^t 8 d ),///. a. [f. Gr. dar 4 - 
pt-of starry 4 -ate + -so.] Radiated; with rays 
diverging from the centre, as in a star. 

s8i6 Cleavkland Min. 194 Asteriated sapphire . . presents 
a very peculiar reflection of light in the form of a Mar, with 
six radii. xB88 Dana Min. 138 A variety having a stellate opal- 
escence, when viewed in the direction of the vertical axis 
of the cryitAl, is the Asteriated Sapphire ( Asteria of Pliny). 

II AltirlOA (ftst!«*ri^n). [mod.L., a. Gr. uari- 
piov starry, f. darifp star.] t 8b. Herb. Name of a 
plant of doubtful identity, b. in Rhys. (See quot.) 

c 1000 Sax. Leecktt. I. 164 Genim hy* M wjrrte bergean be 
we asterion nemdon. 1814 Markham Cheap Hush. Table, 
Asterion, is an Herb growing . . on walls . . It hath yellow 
flowers like Foxgloves, and the leaves are round and blewish. 
1878 Bartley TopinareTs Anthrop. 11. ii. S04 Asterion, 
point behind the mastoid process, where the parietal, occi- 
pital and temporal bones meet. 

Ajrteriu (asterisk). Also (4 aateriohos, 
-ious), 7 asterlsque, -lake, (-lok), 7-0 -iso. [ad. 
L. asteriscus f a. Gr. dart pianos, dim. of darqp star : 
sec -IHK.] 

1 . A little star. 

168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 38 Add one ray unto the 
common lustra, .and prove not a cloud but an asterisk. 

2 . transf. Anything shaped or radiating like a 
star ; spec, in Eastern Ch. a star-shaped instrument 
of gold or silver placed above the chalice and paten 
to prevent the veil from touching the elements. 


oliwk 

Rook IhagjB. (It. -astro, Sp. -astro, - astre , ft. • astre , 
mod.F. -dire), esp. in F. as adj. suffix, 


974 I he lanthorn is in the centre ot an asteruk of glades. 
1871 0 . Shipley Cioss. Eut. Terms , l*he veil aer]. .is placed 
over the asterisk, and covers both chalice and paten. 

3 . esp. The figure of a star (*) used in writing 
and printing a. as a reference to a note at the foot 
or margin of the page, b- to indicate the omission 
of words or letters, o. to distinguish words and 
phrases as conjectural, obscure, or bearing some 
other specified character, d. as a dividing mark, or 
for similar typographiqal purposes. 

lisSe Wyclip 9 Chron. Prol., Wher euer je seen ssterichos 
. . there wiite )e of Kbrue added, that in Latyne bokis ts not 
hud. 1387 Tsrvisa Htgden V. 55 A slgne ^at hatte asteriscus 
and is i-shape liche a sterre.] x6xs Bsinsley Pos. Parts 
l^ef. (1669) 4 For the necessary questions .. I have set an 
AMcrisk upon them. 1843 M. Casaubon TCmp. Evils 47 Set 
out as imperfect with three asteriset. i838 Blocnt Ctossorr , 
Asterisque. 1798 Phooe Anonym. (1809) a8o The asterisk* 
in Drake's Eboracura are intended for Archbishop Lancelot 
Ulackbume. 1804 J. Johnson Typogr. II. iii. sx The As- 
terisk divides each verse of a Psalm into two parti. 

A'ltevilk, v. [f. prec.J To mark with a n 
asterisk, to star. 

01733 Nqbth Exam. (1740)979 (D.), 1 need not asterisk 
the quaint words and expreasions. 1864 Glasgow Daily 
” " ‘ m *‘" the blank pages .. and 


Her. 94 Sept , Additions written on I , „ 

often asterisked where they are intended to be taken in. 

Afttrira (a stdriz'm). Fad. Gr. dorsptoph a 
marking with stars, a constellation, f. dartip star: 
see -it»M.] 

1 . A group or cluster of stRm ; A constellation. 

1598 Chatman fit. Beggar Plays t87|f is All set in number 
and in perfect form, Even like the Ai/crism* fix'd in heaven. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 341 lira radinc, and its astcrisms. 
tttg Dunkin Midn. Sky 151 Cepheus was one of the old 
forty-eight asteriams. 

1 2 . loosely , A star, or anything shaped like 

1837 Reeve Gods Pita 55 Oh that Mercy ts such a l w 
Star, and yet that we have, neither ob served the Aster lam, 


AM&va. 

nor, etc. 1743 tr. Hoisted* Suer. 19 There are other [Com • 
presses) again in the form of an Aitsrism. 

3 . A group of three asterisks placed thus (%•) 
to direct attention to a particular passage. Rarefy, 
a single asterisk (*) so used. 

then G. DaniSl Tr inarch, xvi, This foil Quotation, by 
an AsterUme Set In the margent of a middle Page. 1798 
Morse Amer. Gecg. 1. 191 To which an asterism r) is pre- 
fixed. 1871 Rinowalt Esseycl Print. 48 Asterism , three 
asterisks placed in this * J. 

4 Min. (Also in mod L. form asterismus .) An 
appearance of light in the shape of a six-rayed star 
seen in some crystals, as in star sapphire. 

1879 Rutlby Stud. Rocks x. im This asterismus Is due to 
the presence of included microhms or small crystals. 

AjttriUttil, a. [f. prec. + al i.] Of or per- 
taining to asteriams or constellations. 

x8so It H. Wilson Vishnu Pur. sa4 Hie cycle compre- 
henos . . sixty-seven lunar-asterismal mouths. 

t Aaterivtto, a. Oh. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-I8T10.I Of or pertaining to constellations ; starry. 

183a Usquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, esi An asteristlck ouch, 
wherein were inchaaed fifteen several diamonds. Ibid. 159 


Asterlstick and planetary influences. 
tA'sterit*. Obs. [ad.L .asteriies, a. Gr. dorspl- 
rift. The L. form is more usual.] A gem known 
to the ancients ; cf. Abtrion, Asteria. 

ejSSTrevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvli. (1493) 559. Asterites 
is a precyous stone . . Therin is dosyd as it were a sterre. 
s8|3 Swan Spec, flfund. (1670) 958 Toe Astarito is a dear 
shining chrystnlline stone, having in the midst the ima^e of 


Naut. 


full moon. 1677 Halx Prim. Orig. Man. 398 
figurations of Asterites, of Crystals, of Salts. 


Astern (&sta*jn), adv. ( prep .), orig. phr., Na 
[f. A prtpA + Stern, Me hinder part of a ship.] 

1 . Of position : In or at the stern. 

1873 Houses Odyss. 6x Then he astern sate down and 
governed, a x8a8 Hood Wes Man x, Good sir, you must 
not sit a-stem, The wave will else come in. 

2 . Hence, in the rear, behind (at any distance). 

x8a7 Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 45 To lay an anchor . . 

ahead, and another asterne. 189a Land. Com. No. bBii/j 
T he Rupert being about a mile a-stern. tyu& De Foe / oy. 
round World 118401 350 A gale of wind right astern. 1843 
Darwin Voy. Na \ iii. , 1879) 43 They made all sail . . and soon 
left the horse astern. 

b. Astern of : in the rear of (a ship). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 A Barbarian man of wnrre 
. . came asterne of us. 1707 Luttrrll Briqf Ret. VI. 168 
One of the biggest, .men of war. .sunk down a stern of him. 
1863 Dickens fifut. Pr. 1. 3 Keeping halt his boat's length 
astern of the other boat. 

3 . Of motion: To the rear, backward; stern fore- 
most. Said of a ship or boat. 

16S1 Loud. Gas. 1698/1 Soon after the Algerine fell a stern. 
1857 Emerson Poems 99, 1 , Alphonso, live and learn, Seeing 
Nature go astern. 1838 J. Mansfield in Merc. Mar. Mag. 
V. 19 She came round with head to wind, when she bucked 
astern. 

B. prep. At the stem or rear of (a ship)- 

Odyss. 150 Dolon’s spoils astern his ship he 

Aatern, var. austeme , obs. f. Austere. 
Aatimftl (4st3\m&l\ a. Phys. [f. A- pref 14 
+ mod.L. stem-um breast-bone, ad. Gr. oripvov 
chest -tr -A 1. 1 ] Not joined to the breast-bone. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 PA. IV. 659/1 The asternal ribs. 

Asteroid (se'stdroid), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. uorspo- 
•ityr star-like. f. darifp star : see -oii>.] 

A. adj. Star-shaped, star-like. 

1834 Dallas Anim. KingdAi%$b)yi The asteroid polypes 
are all compound animals. 1B80 Wallace /si. Life xiv. 
*9<rrhe^woody Asteroid forms. 

1 . Name given to the numerous minute planetary 
bodies revolving round the sun between the orbits 
of Mare and Jupiter; called also planetoids and 
minor planets. 

180a H erschel in PbiL Trans. XCII. n8 From this, their 
anteroidical appearance, if 1 may use that exnres»iun . . I 
shall take my name, and call them Asteroids. 1873 Proctor 
Exp. Henwnj 14 Not a year passes without the recognitioil 
of two or three and sometimes ten or twelve, .asteroids. 

ts. A meteor. Obs. 

1830 Goodrich (P. Parley) Sun Moon and Stars lvli. (1637) 
•96 By the term * November Asteroids' it is the shooting or 
falling stars that are spoken of. 1899 Mas. Somerville 
Conns. t. Phys. Sc. xxxviL 447 They [the meteorites) are 
asteroids revolving about the sun. 

8. Hence applied to a kind of fire-work. 

1873 Times 4 Nov. 1/6 (Adv/.) Rockets with pearl stars.* 
Asteroids changing colours while sailing through the air. 

Alteroidal (raterord&l), a. [f. prec. + -ALk] 
Of or pertaining to asteroids. 

1868 Lockyer Heavens S38 Meteoric and asteroldal rings* 
s88s Proctor Poetry Astron. x. 355 Ilia asteroldal family. 

t Alte*Oi*fti0al» Oh. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 

■ drc. t8as (see Asteroid sb. x.) 

AjrteropbylUte (»st*W|fi-b«t). Palseont. [f. 
Gr. darhOfOOTtpo-, star + ftfAAor leaf + RiBot ilone -1 
A fossil plant, with leaves arranged in whorls, found 
in the coal formations of Europe and America* 
1847 in Craig (a> Latin). 183s Richardson Grot. 19s. 
Aatert, var, Astart v. Obs. to escape, 
f A8teTY8i v- 1 sir. Obs. Forms : 1 *aateorfiu&, 
9-3 aateorVen, 3-^aaterve. Pa.ppU. 1 Mtorflut 



i8TXSVS; 


A0TO1TS. 


3 astorve(n [OE. astterfan, f. A- pref. 1 + 
steorfan («tr. iatr.) : see Stabv*. Cf. OHG. ar- 
sttrpm, istgrban, MHG. ersterben. Before 1400 
the strong end week forms were levelled In asterve, 
which did not survive long enough to become 
astarve ; cf. Start*, end mod G. ersterben .] intr. 
To die, esp. of hunger ; to starve. 

f uoo ASlpric in Wnfht Ka.6iA Sidera/us vd ictuatus, 
finning* astorfen. cxeya After. it. 396 H* not hwdffer he 
•chill)* pec ilk* dal* ucrlich* asteoruen. stage Owl A 
Might. two Jif dcor schule Ugge astorve. *1380 Str Ferumb, 
3058 Schamly for to Entente per for hungrs. 

tlltSTTS, t/2 wk. Obs. Forms: 1 esterfhn, 
astyrfhn, nstssrfen, 4 asterve. [OE. astorfen , f. 
A- prtf. 1+ stiffen (week trans.): see Stabv*. 
CL OHG. arsterpan , MHG. ersterben, end see 
prec.] irons. To kill, destroy ; to starve out. 

* 97 fRtuhw. Gotp. Matt xv. 13 Wmstma&eten be Jw n« 
i*tt* finder min . . aatmrfed bio. a anon Crist <Gr*in) 10a 
Stintim Mtyrfod. 1340 Ayenb. 940 He ssel . c wybdmfa pc 
m«t*aand pat weter nor to aaterue..)>e casteL pecastelof 
|m womb* . . is asterued be uestinges. 
f Astwyntfi, v. (only in pa. t.) Obs. [L OF. 
esteindre (mod. iteindrcX pe. pple. ssteint L. ex- 
tingubre, extinct-urn , to Extinguish.] To put out, 
extinguish. 

* tgtt Lonsuch Grail 1. 449 A gret rein . . halfendel the 
flawm* fully asteynte. 

tiltsynis, ppl.a. Obs . [Perhaps for at- 
ieynte : see Attaint a ; or 1 pa. pple. of A- 
ptench, ■ ' caused to stink, stinking*; cf. aseint , 
asench, adreint \ ad retie h .] 
c 1300 K. Alis. 880 He I fyle asteynte horesone I To misdo 
was ay thy wone. 

ft Asthenia (Ks{i/ri 9 i'&). Rarely a-stheny. Path. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. A*r 9 *vua, f. dotftri-t weak, f. d priv. 
+ aOivos strength.] Lack of strength, diminution 
of vital power, weakness, debility. Antheno'logy, 
scientific consideration of diseases arising from 
debility (Mayne Exp . Lex. 1853) Asthsno’pls 
[Gr. &lp. Siva eye], weakness of sight. 

1830 F.din. Eneycl. XIV. 10 Asthenia including those 
diseases which consist in a diminution of the nervous energy. 

S Worcester, Astheny \ s86a Bbllbw Afghan. 390 The 
us character was proved by the extreme asthenia. 1875 
.ton Dis. Eys 345 Asthenopia quickly occurs. 

Asthenic (t§s]>enik\ a. Path. [ad. Gr. dv0«- 
vuc 6 s : see prec.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by asthenia ; weak, debilitated ; weakening. 

1789k ath. Foster Fan's Whs. (1898) VII. 466 Are you 
sure that your diathesis is purely asthenic. iSgs T. Ross 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. iil ij 6 Bleeding, evacuating, and 
all the asthenic remedies. 

Asthenical, a. [f. prec. -f -ALl ] - prec. 

1819 Lawrence Ltd, Man . 1844) 369 No symptom of the 
asthenical malady which characterizes Albinos. 

Aathma (araJimA, e*sm&). Forms : 4-7 uma, 
(4 asmy), 7 astma, 6- asthma, [a. Gr. ao 9 pa, 
-pa T-, f. d{-tiv to breathe hard, d-uv to blow. 
Smart and Walker give the pronunciation (ac*stm&).] 
Difficulty of breathing ; spec, a disease of respira- 
tion, characterized by intermittent paroxysms of diffi- 
cult breathing, with a wheezing sound, a sense of 
constriction in the chest, cough, and expectoration. 

1398 Trbviba Barth Ds F.R. vti. xxix. (1495) 943 Dyffy- 
cufie and hardnet of brethynge hight Asma. Ibid. 944 Thre 
manere of Asm yes. 1576 Lyte Dodoens 776 The shortnesse 
of breath called asthma. 1634 R. H. Salome Regim. sot 
The matter that c&uscth Asma. 1741 3 Wesley Extr. 7 ml. 


AittufiftiOfilly. etch. U. pee. 4 -lt*] After 
the manner of one suffering from asthma. 

ifta L. Hunt in Examiner 21 D* c. 8iaA The waves heave 
rather asthmaticmlly. s8gf Geo. Elmt A. Bede n. xvlii. 
188 Old Burge .. leaned fonraid coughing asthmatically. 
Aati}, Mtiffh, variants of Asttx v. Obs . 
▲•tigmfotio (sestigmrtik), a. Phys. [f. Gr. 
d priv. + oriffia, ->mr- point + -ia] Pertaining to 
or characterized by astigmatism. 

1849 Todd CycL A mat. 4 Phys. IV. 1468/1 An astigmatic 

Ians. 1*79 Harlan Eyesight vi. 8s The astigmatic cornea 
*— * V *- — , to 


lens. 1*90 Harlan Eyesight vi. 8s The aai 
. . has different curvatures in directions at 
each other. 


of breath called asthma. 1634 R. H. Salome Regim. sot 
The matter that causcth Asma. 1741 3 Wesley Extr. 7 mL 
(1749) 90 He seemed to be dying or an asthma, ifioi E. 
Maymbw Dogs xox Asthma ia spasm of the bronchial tubes. 

+ JL'BtihmMMJ, Obs. rare- 1 , [cf. Gr. da 9 pd{- 4 iv 
and Mpalv-uv, to breathe hard.] - Asthma. 

1399 A. M. GabelhousVs Bk. Physic 109/9 Asthmasye, or 
shortnes of breath. 

AefhmaHA (6es|>mae*tik), a. and sb. Also 6 
asmatyoke, -loke, aathmatyke, -lqne, -ioko, 7-8 
-lok. [ad. L. asthmaticus , a. Gr. dOrtparifcbt ; see 
Asthma and -ic.1 A. adj. 

L Affected with or suffering from asthma. 

134a Boorok Dyot ary xxxv . (1870)996 A dyetefor. .asthma- 
tyke men. *38* Hester Pkierav. Seer. in. cxi. 135 Giuen 
in the broth of a Chick in vnto those that are Asmaticke. 
«77« H. Walpole Last Jmls. 14 Mar., Asthmatic and un- 
healthy like her fiuher. x86x wymtes See. Bees 459 An 


Astigmatism (fcti'gm&tiz'ra). [f. as prec. + 
-18M.1 A structural defect in the eye (see quot.l, 
which prevents the rays of light from being brought 
to a common focus on the retina. 

186s J. Laurence in Med. Times 1 Nov. 474 /i Correction 
both of the astigmatism and the ametropia. xBt* Foster 
Phys. 111. ii. 41 1 The cause of astigmatism is. .unequal curva- 
ture of the cornea. 

As tiler, obs. form of Asiilab. 

t Asti'llt, v. Obs . Forms: 1 estynt-en, 3-4 
astynt-en, 3 astunt-en («), 4 as tent. For in- 
flexions, see Stint. [OE. astyntan, f. A- pref. 1 
+ sly ntan to Stint.] 

1 . irons. To bring to a standstill, to cause to 
cease or stop. 

c 700 P pined Gl. (Sweet) 488 Hebe talus astyntid. rxsjo 
Ancr. R. 7a peone ku&en heo neuere astunten horc deppe. 
cxjjo Artk. 4 Mori. 835 So noble swerdea dent, That hem 
astmL xqfio Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxii. X98 Tho were ul 
maner pices of the kynges benche aatent. 

2 . intr . To stop, stay. 

rxegs A ncr. R. Bo Heo schel tunen hire mu8 ji te swot* 
bred . . astunte wiftinnen. * 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1x09 Er Jmy 
come to Mantrible neuere pay ne astente. 

8. intr. To cease, desist, leave off. 

sago Lav. 31891 pu astunte pe cwaolm. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
X849 He net neuere a-stynte. 

t Ajrtrpnlate, v. Obs. [f. L. astipulit- npl. 
stem of a\d)slipuld-ri, f. ad to + stipul&ri to bar- 
gain, covenant. Cf. AnSTifULATE, -ation, in mod. 
treatises on Rom. Law.] 

L intr. To make an agreement or stipulation ; 
to assent or agree {to). 

1348 Hall Chron. Hen. VII an. xo(R.) He nothyngedenyed, 
but . . did astipulate and agree to all thinges laycd to hys 
charge. 2634 Jackson Crttd vu. xx Wks. VII. 176 So the 
prophet astiptiuueth in the name of his God. 185a Bn Hall 
Invis. World 11. 1 1 All. . have astipulated to this truth. 

2. Irons. To agree or assent to. 

1638 ). Robinson Eudoxm ix. 50 Several of Hippocrates 
Aphorisms . . do astipulate the same. 

t Asti pula tion. Obs. [ad. L. astipulAtidn- 
$m, n of action f astipuldt see prec. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of agreeing to a proposal ; agree- 
ment, bargain. 

1394 R. Parsons Conf. Next Success. 1. v. 84 The astipula- 
tion and promises made on both sides. x6s8 Bn. Hall I/on. 
Maried Clergie 111. 1 10. Boa, 1 . .hy the consent and astipu- 
lation of my princes, .consigne to them, that monasterie. 

2. The action of assenting to what has been 
alleged ; a confirming statement. 

x6xl Hist. P. Warbeck m Hart. Misc.(xyq$y 6 T\\t council 
..found, .his reasons of defence manifest astipulation* of the 
matter. 1708 Mottkux Rabelais iv. xxxii, By the Testi- 
mony, and Astipulation of the brute Beasts. 

t Asti’r, v. Obs. Forms : 1 aatyri-, astlrl-an, 
a Mtlri-. aatorl-, 3 aaturl-en, 5 aatere, 6 asteir. 
[OE. astyri-an, {. A- pref. I up, out + sty rian to 
Sna; cogn. w. OHG. irsturen, MHG. erstilrn 
to stir up] To stir up, move, disturb, excite, 
physically or emotionally. 


rvooo Age. Gosp. John v. 4 pact water wms astynsd. — 
Mark xv. xx pa a* tyred on pa bisceopas pa mcnegu. e 11M 
Iemmb. Hem. 95 He soke ne asterde xaeg Lav. 9B7B6 Aaturcd 
wea a] pas peode strongllchc swiSe. xs6y Test. K. Hen. 
Stewart in Sc. Poems *6 th C. II. 969 My solace, sorow, 


1771 H. Walpole Last Jmls. 14 Mar., Asthmatic and un- 
healthy like her fiuher. x86x wvmtee See. Bees 459 An 
asthmatic patient 

2. Of or pertaining to asthma. 

i6ao Vennee Via Recta iii. fix The Asthmatick passion . 


•obbery to asteir. 

Astir listS-j), adv., orig. phr. [A pr*P^ + 
Stir /A Not in any Diet, of 18th c. : not in Todd 
1818, Craig 1847, Webster 1864. First in northern 
writers ; perh. anglicized from Sc. AsTllB, q v.] 
Stirring, a. esp. Out of bed, up and moving about. 

(1803 Words* 
tl 
b; 


t Afitit#, M ttu 9 *hb. phr. Obs. Chiefly 
north. Forms : 4 ala tlt(e ( ala tjte, ala tyd, 4-5 
alstite ; 4 aa tit, 4 -im tyt, as tyte, as tyd, 3 
aatyht. 5- 7 astita. The two words as tito were 
oommonly written as one from ifith to 17th c. 
(cf Aspast. Asnoon.) Beside the obvious import 
(see Aa, A 3, 5, and Titx\ it had the sense : As 
quick as might be, immediately (Fr. aussitdt \ 

[1303- 14s* See other instances under AurriTE.) fij*» R. 
Bsunne 4> edit. 436 pow Shalt haue of vs pe dep astyte. 
<1330 Amis 4 Amif. 1046 And lepe astit* opon a stedc. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 641 A I theft 1 yclil the asiyt e I4 B» 
Lomelicm Grail xxil. 19 Al this schal 1 the tellen astynt. 
1674 Rav AT. Countr. IVd*. e Aside , Anon, shortly, or as 

Aatiuna : see Astbxon. 

A*tod(e, pa. t. of Astand v. Obs. 
Automaton* tfistp‘mktas\ a. [tee next.] Hav- 
ing no mouth ; applied in fool, to the Astomota or 
• mouthless' animals, a division of the Protozoa, 
comprising the Grcgarinidm and Khitofoda. 

1868 Owen Inv 1 Anittt. 669 Aatomatous Infusoria . . have 
no true or determinate mouth. 

AfitomoiUi (aestdmas), a. [f. Gr. Herop-ot 
mouthlcss ,f- d priv. 4 oropa, - par mouth) + -ous.J 
Having no mouth, astomatous ; applied chiefly in 
Bot . to those Mosses in which the tun does not 
open by the detachment of the operculum. 

Henprev Bot. • 319 In what are called Astomons 
Mosses there is no deciduous operculum. s8to Gray Lot. 
Tfxt-bk. 398 Astotnous, without a stoma or mouth. 

t AgtO'Mte, ///- a. Obs. [north, f. Aston kn, 
with - alt written for -ct, - it : sec -atk.] Astounded. 

kgsADuUGLAB *ft neb xii. xi. 113(21/. 1710) Turnus astuiiate 
studo douu in studying led. 1874, astonyst etude dum.) 

t Aston*, foltun tistuu), v. Obs. Forms: 
3-6 aaton-e[n, 4 aatune, aotoune, 3 aatoon, a- 
■town, 5 6 astoyne, ostoun, 6 as tonne, 67 a- 
aton, 7 8 aalun (some of these only in pa. pple.). 
[The etymology and form-history present points of 
difficulty. To all appearano;, a stone, astunc , a- 
sfoutte, was a. OF. cstonc r t estuner. cstouncr (now 
Bonner) to stun, strike senseless, stupefy, shock, as- 
tonish L. +extoHdre , f ex out + totnlre to thunder: 
cf. d. L attondre to strike with a thunderbolt, 
stun, stupefy. See A- // cf. 9. The nature of its 
relation to Siun is as yet doubtful ; connexion with 
mod.G. staunen , erstaunen , uncertain 1 
(The form-history is rendered more difficult by the ME. 
habit of spelling on for un <cf. ton, sun ; ton, tun ; done, 
dun; some , sum ; won, wont , etc.), which probably obtained 
here, since Gower rhymed astone, tone (- OE. sunu, son), 
Chaucer astoned, unwed (bOE. wumnt, wont*, and ibth c. 
writers had still entun. OF. 0, u, sometimes give* Eng. u 
as in tun, gum, sum: sometimes ou , aw (through ti) in 
crown, sound, round, confound; hence the forms asiun, 
ostoun ; the late astern seems, like astony, astonish, to have 
been influenced hy later F. estonner ; astoou may have been 
a phonetic spelling of astOn ; astoyne is unexplained. Siun 
( q. v.) is of later appearance, and so far as evidence goes, 
seems to be an aphetlc form of astun. These words do not 
appear to have any connexion With OF., xtunian to resound 
(the aense 1 impinger* ’ was only a bud guess a i Junius^ re- 
peated hy Lye, etc.); but, both in meaning and fojpn, it is 
difficult to consider them not related loo. staunen, tr. 
staunen, a modern word adopted in xBih century from Swiss 
stone, for which German echelon would seek a Teutonic 
etymology : see Grimm, Kluge. From astone and its pa. 
pplcs. astoned. attun'd, astound, have arisen the variants 
astony. as ton fed, whence again astonish, astonished, with 
their derivatives; also a new vb. astound, and pple. as- 
tounded, with their derivatives. To astun, astony, as- 
tonish, astound, are thus all of common origin.) 

1. tram. To stun ; to strike senseless with a blow, 
or partially senseless with a loud noise ; to para- 
lyse a limb with anesthetics ; to paralyse action, 
strike powerless, stupefy. 

xypsAyenb. x 30 Wse by*b uour strokes of hondre Wt astone|» 
bane zene^ere and makek make. 21459 I^inelich Grail x iv. 
314 Of that strok astoned he was. c 133a Lb. Bnumm/iuon 
403 With this mall 1 shall astone them alL i54jTra>ikron 
Vtgo's Chirurg, iv. *60 Some commauod to astoyne the 
member before iecisyon. 1347 Boosnx Brrv. Health cdxxi. 
90 b. The onelegge and the one armc is benoroed or esionncd. 
1376 T. NIbwton] Lemnte's Tonchst. Complex. (1633) 99 
Some do so astone the limmes of them that touch them, that 
they have no feeling . . a good while after, xfixs Drayton 
Poly-oU>. sviiL *91 Who with the thundring noyse . . Astund 
the earth. 

A To daze (the eyes), rare. 

*1383 Chaucer L. G. W. (MS. G g. Camb.) 164 His face 
•chon so bryhte That with the gleni a-sconede was the syhtc. 
8 . To smash or shiver with a blow. 

144 a Prompt. Pare., Astoynyn, or brese werkys (v.r. estoyn 
or brosyn), Quatio, queuso. 

A To strike route with amazement, overwhelm 
one's ^presence of mind ; to confound; Astound ; to 
astonish, 

0374 Chaucer Booth, iv. ▼. 133 The moeueable poeple is 
a-stoned of all* Hnges bat comen selde. *1400 Destr. Troy 
iv. 1909 pa grebes on pe around were greatly astmeL 1440 
Promp. Pare ., Astonya, as mannys wytte, Attone. 1363 
Jewel RepL Harding (i6ix) 976 Only to astonne and 
amaze tha simple, a 1677 Barrow Some. Wks. 1716 1. 34V 
Would it not astone a nund so pure? 

5 . intr. To be amazed, to be full of astonish- 
ment (Ct G. erstaunen.) 


vs * v «uias 

tu/ePromp. I 
or nrqsyn), Qua 
A To strik 


ASTONED, 


522 


astonying. 


T)D Gower Conf. HI. 54 He drad him of hU owns som, 
That Bttkllh him eel the more ustone. 

t A«t021«d, Mtiumed (ist»nd), ppl. a. Obs. 
Form m 3 7 Mtondd, 4 Aatuned, Mtouned, 5 m* 
tonyd, wtownyd, 5 C> aotoonod, aetoynod, 4-6 
Mtonned, 6-7 aatond, 7 aatund, 7-8 aetunned. 
[Pa. pplc. of prec. vb., pronounced in ME. &stf<'n£d, 
fist u ud ; but sometimes, like other ME. words in 
-und, lengthened to ftstrf'nd, and spelt astound, 
as toiv mi ; see Astound ppl. a. Astoyned in 15- 
16th c. is an unexplained variant, perhaps mixing 
astoned and astonyed . J 

L Stunned, benumbed, stupefied, insensible. 
f xjoo St. Margur. 390 be folc. .ful odoun for drcde ft leye 
her as hi were astoned & as hi were dcde. 11330 Art A. if 
Med. 6»<>7 Hors and man astuned lay. xa8$ Caxton Chat, 
iit. 76 So astoned that the eyen in hys heed were al troubled 
of the payne. 157! Lytic Dodoens 383 The same . . dissolueth 
the blood that is astondc or fixed. 1804 Quarles Job Mil. 
(1717M8 7 As tun’d with sorrows. 1733 Somerville Chat* 
lit. 333 Prostrate he lies Astunn’d andimpotent. 

2 . Stupid. 

t >374 Chaucrr Boetk. iv. ilL laa Yif he be slowe and 
astoned . . he lyueth as an asae. 

8. Stricken with consternation or amazement, so 
os to lose presence of mind ; amazed, overwhelmed, 
confounded ; astonished. 

*097 Glouc. 396 Her hors were al astoned, ft nolde after 
wylle Sywe no^er spore nc brydel. c 1386 Chaucer Clerks 
7 . a8x No wonder Is thogh that she were astoned {astoned' ’ 
v. r. astonyd, -yed] . . Schc neuere was to swiche gestis 
wonod. c 1400 Uestr. Troy xxm. 9488 All astonyt )mi stode 
siarond aboute. c ijm wirgilius in Thoms A. E. Rom. 
(18581 11. 36 Virgilius was a stoned and merueyled greatly 
thereof. 1*43 Grafton Con/. Harding 494 At whichc 
questyon all the lotdes sat sore aatonned, musynge muche. 
t iup Chkkr Matt. xiii. 54 In bo much y 1 y* wecr astooned. 
157 * Gahcoic.ne Corny/. Chi low. (Arb.) 89 , 1 stood astoynde. 
01877 Barrow Stmt. (1686 HI. xxxii. 45a He will be astond, 
and will say. In truth greut is the God of Christians. 

Altoniid (fistynid), ppl. a. Forms : 4-5 os- 
toneyd, 4 6 -yad, 5 -eyed, 5 6 astoyned, aa- 
tonnyed, -led, 6- astonied. Aphet. 4 stoneyd, 
atonejid. [A variant of prec. ; pa. pole, of Aston y v .] 
(Various writers have apparently fancied this word 
to be a derivative of stony, and used it as ■*» petri- 
fied, in the transferred senses a, 3, 4.)] 
fl. Stunned, stupefied, deprived of sensation ; 
primarily by a blow, but subseq. also by anaesthe- 
tics, cold, etc. ; insensible, benumlied, paralysed. 

c 1386 [see Astoned 3J. e 14M Merlin x. 164 He fill to the 
grounde astonyed. 1313 Li>. Berners Froiss. I. clxiii. aot 
Sir Edwarde. .stroke nym suche a stroke on the helme with 
his awerde, that he was astonyed. *578 Lytic Dodotns 45s 
The body and greeved place is only astonied, or made osleepe 
for a season. 1380 Rarkt A fa. B 544 Benummed or astonied, 
a sleepe, without pence or feeling, Torpid us. x8ox Holland 
Pliny 11 . 333 Their feet will be immcdiatly benummed and 
astonied. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks 11631) 87 The Sultan 
. .gave him such a blow upon the head, as might have killed 
a bull, so that the Emperonr . . astonied, fell down from his 
horse. x6i 1 Cotor. , Gonrdi, Benummed, as ton ied, stonn ied. 

t b. Of parts of the body : Rendered powerless, 
or functionless. Of the teeth: ‘set on edge.' Oh. 

hub Med. MS. in A rchxol. XXX. 173 To veyncs astonyid 
..ful of myth. 13B8 Wyci.ik EccIhs. xxx. 10 Thi teeth 
dchulen be astonyed. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
lx xiii. <14951903 Synewes that ben astonyed other shrunken. 

2 . Deprived for the moment of the power of 
action, dazed, paralysed, arch. 

c 1330 Will. Falerne 880 Stifly astoneyd for ioye. 1388 
Wyclif Pratt, xvt. 30 With i)en astonyed. 1494 Fabyan v. 
cxxvii. 108 They were so astonyed, that they myght not goo 
one foote forwarde. i|U Covkrdalk Job xxxvii. 1 My hert 
is astonnied, and mouca out of his place. 1596 R. Linchk 
Poems (1877 > 60 Stone-astonled, like a Dcare at gaze. 1867 
Milton P. L. ix. 890 Adam .. Astonied stood and Blank, 
while horror chill Ran through his veins. 1850 Mrs. Brown* 
1 no Poems 1 . 319 And 1 astonied fell and could not pray. 

3 . Bewildered, filled with consternation, dis- 
mayed. arch. 

*1388 Chaucrr Knts. T. 2503 This Emelye astoneyd was. 
Ana sttde, 'What amounteth this, alias V 1440 Prom p. 
Aim, Astonyed ora*stoyned yn mannys wyttc, Attonitns , 
eonstematus , stupe/actus, perculsus. 1394 Mirr. Polieie 
(1599) D, The part of astout man is not to be astonied and cast 
downe in aduersity. s6u Biblr Kura ix. 3 , 1 rent my gar- 
ment and my mantle . . and sate downe astonied. 1674 
Gouldman Lot. Diet., Stupe/fo, to be abashed or astonied. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy L a Might well hold up his 
hands in astonied horror. 

4 . Greatly surprised, amazed, astonished, arch . 

c 1400 Test. Lorn 111. (1560) 096 b/a Hugelye tho was I 

astonied of this suddain adventure. tSM Covrsdalr a Chron. 
via. ax Euery one that goeth by, ahsJTbe astonnyed at this 
hye houaa s8si Chrstrr Dsafapse (1878) 107 Within the 
night they thine so gloriously. That mans astonied senses 
they do feed. 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. J. Bruce Wka 
tSta II. 353 Tho public eye astonied stare. 1857 Miss 
Winkwortii Tauter s Life 70 Your brethren in the convent 
were much astonied at you. 

t Astoi&iftdnefls. Obs. rf. prec. 4- -NE88.] 
Tnaensibility or benumbedness of body ; stupor or 
torpor of mind. 

1380 Barrt A fa. B 54X Astoniednesse or dulnesae of the 
niinde. .Stupor. . Benummednesae or astoniednesse, Torpor , . 
s8» Cotoe., Stupour, Stupor, numnesse. .astoniednesse 
tAltoniag, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Antoni v.+ 
-ino 1.] - Astonishing. Cf. Antonting.] 


. #1374 Chaucrr Booth. 1. ii. 9 Why an hoo stiNs. fa it for 
scheme or for astonynge t 1440 Promp. Parv Aston ynge 
or a-stoynynge yn wytte. 

Astonish (ftstp-nij), v. Also 6 aotonyaohe. 
Aphetized in 7 to Sion am. [An alteration (not 
found before 1500) of earlier aslony, as if this 
represented a F. *estonnir, estonissant. Perhaps 
such a form had arisen in Anglo-Fr. : Palsgrave 
has ‘ astonysshyng, estonissement,' Godefroy a ppl. 
adj. estoni. J 

f 1 . To deprive of sensation, as by a blow ; to 
stun, paralyse, deaden, stupefy. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 439/1, 1 astonysshe with a stroke upon the 
heed, Jestonrdts. 1550 Dk. Somerset in Coverdale Spir. 
Porte G588) Pref. A. iv b, Medicines that doth but astomshe 
the sore place. 1800 Holland Livy xlii. xv. 1104 The one 
smote the king upon the head, the other astonished his 
shoulder s6x8 /f it hols' Did. 597 A kind of fish that hath 
power to astonish the hands of them that take it, Torpedo. 
1635 Prmslr Wks. 5s The Stoikes. .did rather astonish than 
conquer them [1. e. desires and passions], 
t D. To set the teeth on edge. Obs. 

1636 Kidglky Tract. Physic 301 Teeth astonished. The 
cause is a sowre tost The cure : Purslane chewed. 

1 2 . To Rtun mentally ; to shock one out of his 
wit* ; to drive stupid, liewilder. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 438/a, I a^tonys.she, 1 dull one, I take from 
him the quicknesse of his wytte. 1600 Holland Livy 11. 
xii. 40 The king .. as if he had been distracted, was almost 
astonished at the sight. 

+ 3 . To shock one out of his self-possession, or 
confidence ; to dismay, terrify. Obs. 

1530 Covkrdalk Jer. ii. ia lie astonished (o ye heauens), 
lie afrayde, and abashed at soch a thinge. x6ox Shaks. Jut. 
C. 1. ill. 56 When the most niightie Gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful! Herauldx to a&tonii»h vs. 

4 . To give a shock of wonder by the presentation 
of something unlooked for or unaccountable ; to 
amaze, surprise greatly 

x6xx Biblr Matt. vii. 38 The people were astonished at his 
doctrine. x6o Holcrokt Procopius 1. 7 Cabades . . seeing 
it, was astonisnt, and all the Persians with him. 1778- 88 
Gibson Deck 4 F. xliv. ( 18x3^ VIII. 83 The Romans., 
astonished the Greeks by their sincere and simple perform- 
ance of the most burthen some engagements. 1844 Macaulay 
Chatham , Ess. 1185a) 709 Weymouth had a natural elo- 
quence, which sometimes astonished those who knew how 
little he owed to study. 

t AfltO'niflhable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Calculated to astonish, surprising, wonderful. 

1603 Harsnkt Pop. Impost, xtx. (title) no The Astonish* 
able power of Nick-names. 1657 Kkkvk God’s Plea 076 Men 
have rare endowments, and astonithable demeanour. 

Astonished (fistp-nijt), ppl. a, . Also 6 -1st, 
7 -isht. [ 1 . A 8 TON 18 U+-ED.] 
fi. Bereft of sensation; stunned, benumbed. Obs. 
1576 Baker Getter's Jewell Health 50 a, The wnter doth 
lyke recover astonished or benummed partes of the body. 
x6>5 Crook k Body of Man 460 Who lay . . apoplecticall or 
astonished. *658 Rowland Moi{ffe?t Theat. Jus. 1 106 This 
cures the nerves relaxed, rontracted, astonished. 

1 2 . Stunned or paralysed mentally, bereft of 
one’s wits ; stupefied, bewildered. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas /ft nets vm. iii. 59 Pallas, aRtonyst of wt hie 
a name. Sidney Arcadia 116291 5 Musidorus. .had his 

wits astonished with sorrow. 1870 Milton Hist. Brit. 11. 
503 Blind, astoimhed. and struck with superstition as with 
a planet ; in one word, Monks. 

o. Filled with consternation ; dismayed, arch. 
1653 Crasiiaw Sacr. Poems 147 Th’ astonish'd nymphs 
their flood’s strange fate deplore. 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg. 
iv. (R.) With rage inflam'd, astonish’d with surprize. 1790 
Burns Tam O' Shunter, Hut Maggie stood right sair as- 
tonish’d. 

4 . Amazed, full of surprised wonder. 

*718 Popr Iliad vil 105 This fierce defiance Greece as- 
tonish’d heard. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 111.338 Beaten to 
death with sticks, before the eyes of the astonished emperor. 
x8io Southey Kehama xxm. ix, The towers of Yamenpur 
Rise on the astonish'd sight. 

Aatonishedly ( &stp- n i Jtl i ) , adv. [f. prec.+ - ly 2 .] 
In an astonished manner ; with astonishment. 

xfixa-xg Bp. Hall Contempt. (R.) Was it, that thy amazed- 
ness . . aMtonishedly waited for the success T x8a8 Earle 
Microcosm, xiii. iArb.) 35 Hee neuer heares any thing more 
astonishtly than what hee knowes befpre. x8m Daily Tel. 
11 Apr., Delightedly and, I may add, aspNiishedly young. 

Aitp*mi»hednw. Wbs.~* [f. prec. 4 -nisi.] 
Astonishment, amazement. 

1530 Palsgr. 195/a Astonysshednetse, frayevr. 

Astonilher (ist^ nijsj). [f. Astonish v. + 
•EH 1 .] He who or that which astonishes : see quot. 

1871 Ringwalt Encycl. print, ao Better known as the 
Exclamation Point. Printers term it the Aston isher, and. . 
the Scorer. 1881 Times 07 Oct. , A true Hibernian astonisher. 
Afltonishing (ist^rniJiQ), vbl. sb, [f. as prec. 
4- -ino 1 .] fa. Deprivation of sensation; para- 
lysis, benumbment. Obs. b. Dismaying, arch. 
o. Surprised wonder. 

1530 Palsgr. 195/0 Astonysshing, m/otmissement. 1583 
Hyll Arte Garden, (1593' 95 The stamp, the Apoplcxic, 
the astonishing and the trembling M tho members. 1597 
DanixlCr'. H ares il Will, He kneefeshim downe with some 
astonishing. 1808 Huron Wks. 1 . 7x0/1 To the astonishing 
and amassment of the aightie. t8ee Mair Tyrds Diet. 
(ed. 10) 8 Exanimatio, on astonishing, a disheartening. 
AltOliiMag, ppl a. [f. as prec. 4- -ino 2.] 
fa. Stunning, benumbing, paralysing. Obs. ft). 


Stupefying, confounding, bewildering. Obi , o. 

b illiiur with wonder, surprising, wonderful. 

>8xa Woodall Surg. Mate wks. 1653, 5* Them that have 
convulsions, or any astonishing disease. 1608 Eahlr Micro, 
cosm. vl. is Some astonishing bombast, which men only till 
they understand are Beared with. 1890 Lockk Hum. Used. 
1 4 What incredible and astonishing actions do we find . . 
tumblers bring their bodies to. xyxe Addison Sped. No. 
315 No Circumstances that are both credible und astonishing. 
1795 Burke Corr. (18441 IV- 996 It is on age of astonishing 
events. Nothinghappens in the ordinary courae. 1870 B. Tay- 
lor Germ. Lit. 64 The marvelous legendary growths which 
collect around certain names, have an astonishing vitality. 

Astonishingly, <K&. [f. prec, -f -LY*.] In 
an astonishing manner ; to an astonishing degree ; 
amazingly, surprisingly. 

x888 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 007/0 Considers* 
tions that would render this astonishingly strange. 1803 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 744 Wherever bills of exchange 
originated, they are become astonishingly numerous. 

Astoniahinffneas. [f. as prec. 4 -ness.] 
The quality of lidng astonishing. 

1731 in Bailky. 

Asto niabment. [f. as prec. 4- -mint.] 

1 1. Foss oi physical sensation, insensibility ; 
paralysis, numb, ess, deadness. Obs. 

1378 Baker Gesncr's Jen>et Health 153 b, It avaylcth also 
in tne hole joynt aches, .in causing an aitonishnient to those 
places. 1807 Tophell Four-f. Beasts 431 Those which are 
troubled with any deafness or astonishment in anypart of 
their bodies. 1658 Ridoi.ey Prod. Physic 034 There is 
astonishment of the Leg by compression of the Nerves, 
t b * Setting on edge * of the teeth. Obs. 

16x8 Surfl. & M arkii. Countr. Farm 176 Purcelane eaten 
doth cure the rnughnesse and astonishment of the teeth. 

t 2 Loss of sense or ' wits * ; being out of one's 
wits or at one’s wits' end ; mental prostration, stupor. 
IVim of astonishment : stupefying wine. Obs. 

s6xx Bible Ps. lx. 3 To drinke the wine of astonishment 
[Gene v. giddines]. 2087 Milton P. L. i. 316 If such astonish- 
ment as this can sieze Eternal spirits. 1703 Dk Fof. Voy. 
round World (1840) 371, I had a kind of astonishment upon 
ine for a greut while. 

3 . Loss of presence of inind, coolness, or courage ; 
dismay, consternation, dread, arch . 

rtXgSDSiDNrvff.) With no less wonder to us than astonish- 
ment to themselves. 1396 bPKNSEH F. Q. v. iii. 06 They 
stricken were with great astonishment, And their faint hearts 
with senselesse horror qucld. 1733 Baii.ky Erasut. Colloq. 
(1877) 381 A man under an astonishment betwixt the hope of 
life and the fear of death. xMx Alford in Life (1873) 319 
lyCt not the astonishment of your present grief supersede 
your zeal for God’s work. 

4 . Mental disturbance or excitement due to the 
sudden presentation of anything unlooked for or 
unaccountable ; wonder temporarily overpowering 
the mind ; amazement. 

t*9f T. B La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 40c Epicures & 
Atheists, must needs be driuen into an astonishment at this. 
1830 Milton On Shahs., Thou in our wonder and astonish- 
ment Hast built thy selfe a livelong monument. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 41a P a We are flung into pleasing as- 
tonishment at such unbounded views. 2798 Femhiam lllustr. 
Sterne i. 6 The splendid scenes beheld with astonishment 
by Europe. *874 Black Pr. Thule 47 He looked at her 
for a moment in astonishment. 

5 . An object of astonishment ; a cause of sudden 
consternation or wonder. 

x6xx Bible Dent, xxviii. 37 Thou shah become nn astonish- 
ment, a prouerbe, and a by-wordc. 1888 Fkhkinchief Serm. 
Westm. 7 Nov. 3a {III makes his Memory an execration, 
and his Name an astonishment. 179a T. Jefferson Writ . 
(18591 III. 459 Mr. Carmichael’s silence has been long my 
astonishment. 

Afttony (aatpni), v. arch. Forms: 3 astoney, 
3 5 astonie, -ye, 6 astunnye, 6- aatony. [A 
variant of Astone, of difficult explanation ; peril, 
the ending is due to OF. pa. pple. estoni, estonni. 
The instance in the Ayenbite may be only the inf. 
in •ie of astone : it has pr. tense aston-dh.] 

1 . Irons. = Astons ; to stun, paralyse, astound, 
amaze. 

1340 Ayettb. 136 Hou it ssolde ous siende and astonie. 
Jbtdlisj. r 1375 Wvclif Serm. SeL Wks. 2871 II. 113 fro 
wordis astonyoaen hem. « 3 » Chaucer Clerk's T. 060 lnU 
soden cos this man astonyed ao [So s MSS. ; astoneyd -1 , 
astoned - -). 1388 Wvclif Isa . xxl 4 Myn herte fadide, aerk- 
nessis astonieocn me [1380 dercnesscs stoneid maden me]. 
1401 Pol. Poems (1859) fl. 51 With her stemc atounes [they 
will) astonye al the erthe. 1508 Tindale Matt, xxviii. 4 
The kepera were aatunnyed. 1337 A*. A rtkur (Copland) l 
xvi, A myghty stroke upon the helme whyche astonyed hym 
sore. 1393 Nashs Christes Teares (1613) 10 O leruaalem. . 
that atoneat, and aatonieat thy Prophets with thy peruers- 
nesse. 1848 H. Lawrence Comm. $ Warns w. Angels, His 
word was with power, which astonied the auditours. (Later 
instances, see Astonied.] 

2 . intr . (? or absol.) (Cf. Astone 5.) rare. 

1830 Mas. Browning Poems 1 . 195 She stares at the wound 
where it gapes add astonics. [A rhyme to Adonis.) 
t Astonyinff, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -tng x ] 
« Astonjbhino, Astonishment ; see their senses. 

>388 Wvclif Amos iv. 6 Y gaf to )Ou astonyiag [1380 
eggyng) of teeth in all )oure cities. >378 Baker Gesner't 
Jewel Health 131 a, The person troubled with, .the aatony - 
mg of partea. 1580 Holly sand Treat. Fr, Tong H Effruy 
feare, astonying, abashing, amaoing. 1807 Hieron Whs. I. 
457 With btindnesM ana with astonying of heart. 1688 
Wallis in I. Mather Rom. Previd. 64 Besides a present a*- 
tonying or numness, had no other hurt. 



AflTOOP, 


ASfa&T. 


AstoM(fat«'p\«**./b-. [A/rc/.I+Sroor 
In an inclined or leaning poaition. 

■Au UnGmumy (16701 ij Talcing ih* Cauldron from off 
the fir*, and Mtung it utoop, no that tha lata and draga . . 
may not with any water run over the brims of the vessel. 
17*0 Gay Poems U745> H. 5* Heigh day t my darling wine 
aMoopt 

t AltOYIi Ohs. fa. OF. estore-r, estaure-r 
to construct, repair, restore, furnish :-late pop. L. 
'staurare, for L instaurdrc to erect, repair, renew, 
refresh. Hence the aphetlc Siohk v. now in use.] 

1. To repair, restore, mend. 

cijoo Alexander in Rom lend g Vrm. (1836* In trod. 94 
And ll yeldl lch a thousand pounds and more, Yourharmes 
for to a store. 

2. To furnish, fit out, provide, store. 

i*97 R. Glouc. 375 pe nywc forest . . he louede ynou, And 
antored yt wef myd bestys. s ygeAyenb. xia pet bread tuies 
ybake huermide he astoreb hut sstp. 1440 Prom/. Parv., 
Astonrn, or instoryn wyth nedefulle (Kynsyt, Instauro . 
> 58 * Palsgr. 439/1 This house is astored of dl things. 

t Anto*re, sb. Obs. fa. OF. estor (med.L. in- 
staurum) provision, f. estorer : see prec. Cf. the 
aphetic Store.] Provision, stock of provisions. 

c 1330 Art A. A Mori. 8068 To kept wele her charrou, Her 
astore and her hamois. 

+ A-ltOTS, advb. phr. Obs. [App. A prepy in 
+ Store.] In great number ; in a heap ; together. 
<-1300 K. Aiis. 9110 He ladde to-fore Gode knyghtis and 
doughty astore. Ibid. 5009 Every wilde dere astore, Hy 
inowen by cours ernen toforc. c 1390 Seuyn Safes (W.i 996 
Men unkek gate and halle-dore, Barons entrede in astore. 
t A'ltorgV, Obs. rare— 1 . Gr. doropyia , 
f. daropyos , f. d priv. + aropytf natural affection, 
love.] Want of natural affection. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xxii. 107 (D.) Upon an Ostrich, 
inoru unnatural Than barbarous She, rode meagre Asiorgy. 

Astound (astou nd), ///. a. arch. Forms: 4 
outlined, 4-6 astouned, 5 astownyd, fiaatownd, 
6 astound. [A phonetic development of Aatonku, 
attun'd, ME. (&stir*n<*d, dst/rnd), by lengthening 
and subsequent diphthongizing of the u , as hap- 
|*ened in bound, found \ ground, round, OK. bun- 
den , funden, grund, OF. rond. The result was to 
dissociate as fund \ astound from as tone, astun , and 
to make it appear as an independent adjective.] 

+ 1. Stunned, stupefied. Obs. 

c 1315 StionitiiAM 88 Ase a mesel ther he lay Astouned 
in s pole and blode. c 1330 Art A. 4 Merl. 6997 Hors and 
man astuned lay. 1506 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 35 His hollow 
eyne Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound. 

2. Confounded, distracted ; amazed ; astounded. 
arch. 

c 1440 Generydes 401 3 Where with the Sowdon was astownyd 
sure. 1396 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 5 With staring countenance 
. . as one astownd. itfoo Fairfax Tasso xix. lxv, Vafrine . . 
with griefe and care Remain’d astound. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Turflelsl. xii. xl, Earth astound, Bids dogs with houls give 
warning. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxi, Ellen, dizzy and 
astound As sudden ruin Yawned around. 1881 Rossetti BaL 
4 r Sonn. ia6 Astound of the fearful sight. 

Astound (istciu nd), v. ff. c 1 600 from the prec., 
cither by treating it as a simple adj., and forming 
a factitive vb. on it, as in round, to round, or by 
taking it as the contracted form of a pa. pple. as- 
tounded, which implied a vb. to astound. (Cf. ME. 
send - sendee/, pa. pple. of Send v.) The latter view 
is supported by the facts that the pple. astounded 
(see next) appears much earlier than tne other parts 
of the verb, and that our earliest instance of the 
latti r shows astound at (contracted) pa. tense. Ana- 
logous changes appear in the vb. sound, sounded, 
for OF. softer, suner, souner, ME. soun, pa. t. 
souned, soun'd, and in several other words. (Cf. esp. 
the vulgar drerumd, drownded, for dromon, drown'd .)] 

1 1. To deprive of consciousness, stupefy. Obs. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xxiii. No weapon on his hard'ned 
helmet bit. No puissant stroke his senses once astound. 
17*7 Thomson Summer zx j8 The lightnings flash a larger, 
curve, and more The noise astounds. 

2. To shock with alarm, surprise, or wonder ; to 
strike with amazement. 

1634 Milton Comas a 10 These thoughts may startle well, 
but not astound The virtuous mind. 164a — AjoL Smeetymn. 
(1831) 306 It was intended to astound and to astonish the 
guilty Prelate. 1837 Harris Gt. Toother 367 Who could 
. . have dazzled and astounded the world with celestial 
visions. 1831 H. Spencer Soc. Statics xxxiL 1 6 Very intimate 
friends occasionally astound him by quite unexpected be- 
haviour. 

AatouncUd (Estaunded), ppl. a, ff. Astound 
ppl. a., the ~ed marking more distinctly its parti- 
cipial character ; cf. content, contented, etc., and see 
prec., of which this is now the pa. pple.] 

+1. Stunned, stupefied. Obs. 2. Shocked men- 
tally, amazed; confounded withsurprise and wonder. 

c 1400 Dsstr. Trey xxii. 9x71 With langur of lust, and of 
loue hote, He was stithly astondid, stint into koght. ig 96 
Drayton Legends tiL 199 Astounded with amightte blow, 1 
stood awhile insensible of payna s8so Southey Kokmma 
xuc. xi. Abashed, confounded . . yen all astounded In over- 
powering fear and deep dismay. 1814 Dibdin Libr. Comp, 
688 We are . . astounded at the enormous prices which the 
greater part of them produce. 
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AstouTlding, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -nro*.] 
Shocking with surprise or wonder, amazing. 

1388 Maslowx is/ Pt. Tambmrl. ProL, Threatening the 
world with high astounding terms. 1500 B. Jomsom Cynthia's 
Rev. (T.) The third is your soldier’s face, a menacing and 
astounding face. 164a Milton ApoL Smeetymn, (1851) 306 
It was an astounding prayer. 1893 Ok. Ruckhm. Crt, Geo . 
///, III. 410 The astounding climax came in the shape of 
the surrender of the Austrian army at Ulm. 
Altonudingly, adv. [f. nrec. + -LY8.] In 
an astounding maimer ; amazingly. 

i8s6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. < 1863) 073 Affrontingly 
gracious or astoundingly impertinent by fits and starts. sBGg 
dickens Lett. II. 998 His memory is astoundiugly good. 
Astouadment (&stau ndm^nt). [f. Astound v. 
+ -HUNT.] The condition of being stricken with 
amazement ; profound astonishment. 

1810 CoLERinoR Friend (i8tB) III. 260 In wonder, says 
Aristotle, does philosophy begin : and in astoundment, says 
Plato, does all true philosophy finish. 18x3 Lamb Eiia xviii. 
93/1 The fountains . . which 1 have made . . to the astound- 
ment of the young urchins my contemporaries. 

t Altou nsdnsai. Obs. [f. astouned (early 
form of Astound ppl. a.) + -nebs.] The quality of 
being ' astound,' or astounded ; mental stupefaction 
from terror, surprise, or alarm. 

>549 Ch alonf.r tr. F.rasm. Morise Enc. N Iva, Little lacked 
that they were not chaunged throughe astouuc dn esso into 
stones. 

Astown(e, aatoyne, -d : see Ahtone, -xd, A- 
stound. 

tA’ltvaciltt. Obs. rare. Pfroin some confu- 
sion of Asterisk, Asterisk.] An aslerism or 
constellation ; an asterisk. 

1990 Marlowe ond Pi. Tamburt. iv. iii. Above the three- 
fold astracism of heaven. 1693 W. Lowndes Silver Coin 6 
Some have derived it [sterling] {tom a Star or Astracism. 

A-fltraddle (JUtned'l), advb. phr. [A prep} + 
Sthaddi e v.] In a straddling position, with the 
legs stretched out widely across something. A - 
straddle of: bestriding. 

1903 Cibber She wan'd, etc. 1. i. (1736) 4 A-straddle we got 
and so rode after him. 18B3 Galt Entail 1 . xxvi. >94 The 
tongs . . were placed upright astraddle in front of the grate. 
1873 W. Mayo Never Again xxiv. 314 Strong-minded philan- 
thropists . . astraddle of the biggest and most rampant hobbies. 
Astragsd (se str&g&l). Also 7 astrigal. [(? a. 
F. astragali ), ad. L. astragalus, a. Gr. oarphyaKot 
a huckle-bone (in pi. dice), a moulding in the 
capital of a column, a leguminous plant. Sec also 
Astragalus.] 

1. Phys . The ball of the ankle-joint ; the huckle- 
bone ; - Astragalus i. Hence in pi. (as in Gr.) : 
Dice, which were orig. huckle-bones. 

1797-51 Chambers Cycl., Astragal . . a hone of the heel 
1890 Leitch Mailer's Anc. Art $ 391 Eros as Ganymede* 
conqueror at the game of astragals. 

2. Arch. A small moulding, of semicircular sec- 
tion, sometimes plain, sometimes carved with 
leaves or cut into beads, placed round the top or 
bottom of columns, and used to separate the 
different parts of the architrave in ornamental 
entablatures. Also attrib. 

1963 Shutk A rchit. C j a, Nowe at the toppe of Scnpus, you 
shall make Astragalus, itfgi Davbnant Gondibert 11. vi. xlvi, 
From the asirigalTo the flat frieze. 1789 Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
A rchit. (i8z8) 83 An astragal - . has berries often cut on it. 
1 86a Rickman Goth. A rchit. 14 The torus when very small 
becomes an astragal. 187a Shiplky Gloss. Reel. Terms 409 
Roundel, a bead or astragal moulding. 

8. Gunnery. A ring or moulding encircling a 
cannon about six inches from the mouth. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Astragal . . is therefore transferred 
to the canon. s6ga in Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 11. vi. 94 The 
Astragal, or Cornice Ring. i96a Griffiths ArtilL Man., 
Muzzle Astragal and Fillets. 

(See quot.) ? Obs. 

S7S8 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Tyles, Scallop or Astragal 
are used in some places for weather Tyling. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. i.v. Trie, Scallop or astragal Tyles are . . like plain 
tiles, only their lower ends are in form of an astragal. 

▲stragalar (iUtnrg&ULi), a. Phys. [f. Astra- 
QAL-U8+ -AB .1 Of or pertaining to an astragalus. 

1894 Owen in Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. 1 . 918 The astragMar part 
. would seem to include the scaphoid. 1866 Huxley Preh. 
Rem. Caithn. 146 The astragalar articular surfaces. 

t Altri'nlili. v. Obs [ad. Gr. Atrrpa- 
yaxlfav, f. currpdyakot : see Astragal And -izb.] 
‘To play at dice.' Cockeram 1623. ‘To play at 
Dice, Huckle-bones, or Tables.' Blount Cl. 1656, 
Aftrrgiloid, a. rare. [f. Gr. dorpayak-ct (see 
prec.) + -01 d.] Shaped like an astragalus. 
AitragllomaROy (Sstne-gSbiingmsi). [f. as 
prec. + -HANOT ; cf. Gr. darpayaXdparnt.'] Divina- 
tion by means of dice or huckle-bones. 

s6ga in Gaulb Magastrom . 166. 1693 Urquiiabt Rabelais 

111. xxv, Amply disclosed unto you . . by astragalomancy. 

n Astragalus (istnrg&lft). [L., a.Gr. darpd- 
yakot : see Abtragal .1 

1. Phys. The ball of the ankle-joint, the upper 
bone of the foot, on which the tibia rests. 

194s R. Copland Guydeds Quest. Cyrurg., AstragaHns. . 
is in maner as y* nut of a crosbow rounde on eche syds. 1698 


Fhilups Astragali ad. 1706 Astragalus* rig HpLOW 
Hum, Osteal • 10 The astragalus is the kavstona of tha arch 
of the foot, and supports the whole weight of the body. 

2. Bat. An extensive genus of leguminous puttit* 
of which A. varus produces gum tragac&ntn, nod 
three British species ere known as Milk-vetch. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbs 17 Astragalus .. may ha 
called in eiiflish peaaarthnut. 186a Bellow Afyhem. 999 
Several varieties 01 astragalus and other leguminous plants. 
+ Aatrai-n, v. Ots. Al«o 4-5 MtNjm. « 
trayne. [a. OF. astreign- stem of astreindre, as- 
traindre L. astringh e to AsTRrNQR.] To bind $ 
to put under obligation ; to restrain. 

cutsnApol Lott, ss Ha may astreyn hlmsilf a )er to dwel 
wih a man to Benia him. tilt Caxton Gold. Leg. 363/4 
Jhesus . . was taken, eairayned, haled forth, and mocked, 
1994 Carkw 7Vuj0(iB8x) xoS And free in place Will die, ere 
base cond hand and foot astraine. 

A-ltrsin (k*trP n), advb. fhr. [A frsp. 1 4 
Strain.] On the strain, straining. 

1896 Mrs. Bbowning A nr. Leigh vi. 398 Eyes . . with con- 
acioua lids astrain In recognition. s8p» Mossie Earihty 
Par. II. iil 164 A-strain, All gifts of that sweat time to gain. 
Astrakhan (mstrftkse n). The skin of still- 
born or very young lambs from Astrakhan in 
Russia, the wool of which resembles fur. 

1766 Kail March in Setwyn 4 ContemOs. IL 116 My black 
silk coat lined with an Astrakan. 1899 w. Boyd Swartaen, 
With a muff. . Of chinchilla, fitch, opossum. Astrakhan. 
Astral (arstT&l), a. (and sb.) [ad. L. astralis, f. 
astr-um star : see -AL L] 

1. Of, connected with, or proceeding from the 
stars ; consisting of stars, starry. 

160S Tim me Quersit. 1. iv. 14 Those things which are simply 
formal I are astrall and ipirituall. a 169a J. Smith SeL Disc. 
x. 501 There needs no fatal necessity or astral impulses. t96a 
Rawlinron Anc. Mon. I.vii. 139 The religion was to a certain 
extent sstraL 1881 Sir F. Palorave Norm, g Eng. IH. 331 
Astral showers covered the heavens, 
b. Astral spirits : those formerly supposed to 
live in the heavenly bodies, variously represented 
as fallen angels, souls of dekd men, and spirits 
originating in fire. 

1647 H. More Song of Saul Notes 143/9 Neither Astrall 
spint nor Angel can prevail against one ray of the Deity. 
1769 Wesley Wk*. (1879) 111. 358 All his [Glanvill's] talk of 
' uSrial and astral spirits ' I take to be stark nonsense. s8gi 
Carlyle Sterling \. viii. Who could . .as the Alchymists pro- 
fessed to do . . distil you an 'Astral spirit ’ from the ashes. 

2. Star-shaped, star-like. Astral lamp : one re- 
sembling an Argand lamp, with the oil contained 
in a flattened ring, and so contrived that uninter- 
rupted light is thrown upon the table below it. 

1671 Grew Anal. Plants u Iv. | 3 Sometimes they [die 
Haim] are Astral as upon Lavender. 1834 I. Taylor SaL 
Even. iv. 47 Shines only with an astral lustre, zgga Haw- 
thorne Blithed. Rom. II. vL zoo The glow of an astral-lamp 
was penetrating mistily through the white curtain. 

B. sb. An astral lamp. Also attrib. 
c i860 Whittier Maud Matter xlvii, The weary wheel to a 
spinnet turned. The tallow candle an astral burned. 1883 
N. V. World in Glasg. Week. Her. 9 June 8/3 An ordinary 
tin can . . in which astral oil is sold. 

A'ltnUy, adv. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -L* *•] In 
an astral manner ; according to uie stars. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. L 1 Astrological Medicine is that 


A-aitrand (istne-nd), advb. phr . [A p’cp.l 4 
Strand.] On the strand, stranded. 

x8io Scott Lady qf L.w xiii. The tall shin . . Amid the 
breakers lies ast rand. 1S78 J. Miller Songs qf Italy 94 You 
lie like a seaweed well astrand. 

Aatrange, obsolete form of Estrangr. 
tAltrS'ngla, V. Obs . [a. OF. estrangie-r (mod. 
Strangler), cogn. with Pg. estr angular, It. stran- 
golare L. strangul& re, ad. Gr. orpayyaXd-eir, 
oTpayyakl(uv to Stranglk, CorpayydXrf halter. Cf. 
Estbanoli, in Caxton from continental French, and 
the aphetic Stbanglb.] To strangle, suffocate. 

i«97 R. Glouc. 34s Mossel he dude In to hys moujz. . Hyt 
byleuede amydde hys broto. astrangled he was r^t jure. 
1340 Ayenb. 50 He jernp to pm brote.. him uor to aatrangli. 
C1400 Test. Love 111. ( 1360) 996 bA It hath nigh mee astrangled. 

t Altrair flfkt v ppl- ct. Obs. [f. after distraught, 
as if from a vb. +astract ; cf. aspasit.] Distraught; 
distracted. 

*04 Golding Justine 179 (R.) At her syght he was so 
astraught, that . . be made peace with the Maasiliens. 1983 
— Calvin on Dent. cxviL 79s Needes must wee bee astraught 
or rather utterly blockish. 

t Afttrra’ghted, pa. pple. rare-'.- prec. 

1969 Golding Ovids Met. iil 304 (1567) 37 Astraughted Wee 
an image made of marble stone he lyes. [Ovid, Met. iil 418 
Adstujet..] 

t Astray, V. Obs . [var. Estrat (set A- prof, o), 
a. OF. estraier , according to P. Meyer, cogn. w. Pr. 
estraguar L. +extrdvagSre, f. extra out of bounds 
+ vagare to wander. Chiefly found is pa. pple. 
astraiedm OF. estraiS : cf. Astray adv., Estrat v. t 
and the aphetic Stray.] 

S399 Gower Conf. II. 13a This prest was dranke and goth 
astraied. 1998 Aar. Parser Psalter cxix. 110 Offend thy 
law yet will I not : to rsnne from it sstraldL 1984 T. Hud- 
son Judith li. 33* (D.) They astrmid From Godtheir guUe. 



»• tAltHTf i^. Obs. [variant of EtffAT, a. AF. 
astray, q.vj A stray beset ; an estray. 

egg/e Protss / .Parv. *6 Astray, or a best that goytha astray. 

AffanijCfctr/ 1 '), adv. or a. Forma : $ o atrai, 
3-4 on stmy f 5 on the straye, of stray; 4 a- 
atroyey, a-strayey ; 4-5 astray, 6 astraie, -aye, 
,-aigh, 5- astray. [Already in 14th c. often written 
9 stray, on stray, of stray, as if f. A prep. x + Stray ; 
bet of stray as a separate sb. no early instances 
have been found ; so that astray was perhaps orig. 
the OF. pa. pple. sstraU, estrayl 'strayed* (see 
Antray v., and cf. the southern form astray ty, 1 380) 
with •/ lost (hist in the north), used as a predica- 
tive adjective, and thence as an adv., and confused 
with forms like afloat, asleep, a 4 oft As adj. the 
simple Stbat is now used : cf. alive, live (fish), 0- 
qmnt, squint (ejre»).] 

1. Out of the right way, away from the proper 
path, wandering. 

a 1300 Cursor M 6697 W lisas belst hou Andes o strai \v.r. 
on stray). ct&gE. E.AUit.P. A 1161 When 1 achuldc start 
in |» strain astray*. >379 Bauour Brucs xiil to) Mony a 
steid Fleand oa stray, c xjfeo Sir Ferumb. 3790 Kennyngge 
a-strayey bar on pe ways Ibid <339 Ynowe [stedes) pay 
founds without* gon, A-strayey on pe grene. a 1400 Cluster 
Pl. 63 Loke and tell, and yf thou may*, Slams standing* one 
Ah* stray*. *«4*e Amur* 0/ Arth. xl, Open a startand 
sleds he strikes out* of stray, ri^p Merlin x. 158 And 
aaugb an hors* go a-atray. sgpo Shaks. Mid*. N. iil U. 358 
And lead these testis Knuds so astray, stxo Scott Lady 
qfL. u.xxvi, Why urge thy chase so far astray f 

2 . Away from the right ; in or into error or evil. 

im Covkroalk Ps. lxiCj) They go astraie ft speake lyes. 

SgilunAU. Mraem, Par. m. 4 So ' 


T s gone astraigh from 

Christ*. 159s Sham. Two Gent. 1. i. fop Nay, in that you 
are astray. 1787 Fordvcb Serm.Yng. Worn. I.L 17 One young 
lady going astray shall subject her relations to . . discredit 
and distress. iMt Freeman Norm. Conq. 1. vi. 478 Kvil 
counsellors had led him astray. 

t Afttrurly, adv. Obs. [f. Astray +-LY.] Astray. 

14A0 Prom}, Parv. 16 Astrayly, PalabunJe. 

M AifeO- [a. OF. astre, aistre (mod.F. d/re) 
'hearth,* of unknown origin. 

(So* Bracket Afro, IJttrd Aire, Sires, Dies piastre. The 
med.L. astrum , In same sense, is quoted by Du Cang* only 
from English authors, as if formed on AF. as/re.)] 

A hearth, a home. Hence Aatror (see quot.) 
(saga Burros 11. xxxvttL f 6 Chescun comrauner qi ad astre 
en roesme la vile.] fwxgeo in Utterson Pep. Poetry II. 78 
(Halliw.) Had her take th* pot . . And set it aboove upon the 
astir*. 1578 W. Lamsardk Peramb. Kent u8s6) 507 Astre, 
that Is to say, the etocke, harth, or chimney, for Are. iA86 
Plot StaffordsA. *78 They have the privilege of the Astra, 
or hertb for fin, in th* Mansion house, stfig Nichols 
Britton II. iu note. An astrar . . was a peasant householder, 
luriding at the hearth or home where he was bred. x88a 
Elton Pr#, Eng. Hist, zpi fin] Montgomeryshire. . Austcr- 
land is that which had a house upon it in ancient times, 
t Afttrran* a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. derpeu-ot 
starry (cf. L. A stratus, Astrmd) 4 - -an.] Of or be- 
longing to the stars. 

>647 Hows vuLetL ra. lx. (ived) 4*3 Every Star In Heaven 
,. Is colonis'd and replenish'd with Astrean Inhabitants, 
▲strel&bre, obs. form of Astrolabe. 

+ ▲lirengtll, v. Obs. [{.K-pref. 1 4- STRENGTH 
v.] To strengthen, establish, confirm. 

e sag* Kent. Serm. In O.R. Mist. (1878) 3s perefore sal hure 
baHau* bit pe betere astrengped. 1*97 R. Glouc. 180 He 
.. bygan to astrengpy ys court. 

t Aatre*toh f v. Obs. For forms see Stretch v. 
[OE :ostrfccon, f. A- pref. 1 + strpean to Stretch ; 
cogn. w. OHG. arstreechan , mod.G. ers freshen.] 
To stretch forth, reach out, extend. 

e no* Airuc Horn. II. *94 Astrece Sine hand ofer 8a Me. 
Moynes 6a astrahte his hand. * 14a* Occlevk MS. See . 
Antiq. No. 134. sds (Halliw.) His hy)e vertu astreccheth 
With bokis of his ornat endhynge. 1440 Prom/. Parv ., 
Astretchyn or arechyn, Attingo. 

Altnot (Astn-kt), v. Also 7-9 adstriot. [f. 
L astriet- ppl. stem of astringfre to Astbinge. j 
L tram. To bind np, confine within narrow 
limits, compreM ; hence, to render costive. 

ig4t Hall Chron. *39 The Course of water astrictcd . . will 
Aowand burst out in continuance oftyme. sAgs tr. Boren's 
Lift 4 Death 4a The Stomach .. to be .. Astricted or bound, 
not Loom 1869 C. Waltom in N. 4 Q. Ber. in. IV. 406 A 
little globe,*o contracted, astricted, mod narrowed, that, etc. 
2. To bind by moral or legal obligation. 
sgig-7g Disms. Octnrr. (1833) so8 His lader was astrictit 
bo souertlss In parliament, rift Ess. Magistr. In HarL 
Mite. 1. 7 Tied to the same rules they were adstricted to. 
1880 Muirhead Gains 111. f 87 Whether a man .. be astricted 
to the inheritance by necessity of law. 

8. To restrict, tie down, limit to. 
sgBB A Kmp Canieind CatecK H v. b, Y* monethea ..war 
mouali toy* cowrse of y* moon : Jeit war thaynocht astricted 
yairta sisy Sacrilege Sacr. Handled 6 Holymeates were 
asutcfted to only holy pemons. *858-7 Sis W. Hamilton 
Metaph.xL (187*) II.403 The mind is thus astricted to certain 
necessary modes or forma of thought. 

4 . Se. Lam, To restrict in tenure. See Astbicted. 
t JLfttri'Otf a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. ostriches ; 
tee prec.] Compressed, concise. 
plSK ^ 8 k. .as astriet 

ppl* a. [tAflTBiCTfr.4>-m] Con- 


spet. m Sc. Law applied to lands 


hfeld onmch terms that the tenant mnst tike grain 
grown upon them to be ground at a particular 

JS .11. j 1. ‘1 


(staples* ThirUge r 
astneteo lands. 1 


it* *784 Emkini Prime. Se. Lam 
be extinguished by a charter of the 


.... . sitf J. Gave Rep. Affaire Edinb. 37 

Astricted multures payable by the brewers. 

ff. asprec. + I5G*.] That 
as t riots ; binding, restricting. 

*•17 C. lorn Seyjbrm. 1. 984 An adstricting business or 


A ft trl o tion (Astri*kJon). Also 6-7 adstriotion. 
[ad. L a{d)strictidn-em, n. of action f. astringire 
to Avraisoi, Cf. F. astrietion, 16th c. in Littrd.] 

1 . The action of binding or drawing dose to- 
gether, csp. the soft organic tissues ; tne state of 
being thus bound ; constriction ; constipation. 

sgfit Tukmu Herbal 11. no a, Sech the gall if the disease 
iquyre great adstrietton or bindyng . .in wyne. sSggCuL* 
icrrBR Riverine u. I 63 This Disease is also begot by ad- 
striction. .of the Optick Nerves. 173a AsauTHNOT^i^^ Diet 
a68 Subject to Astnction of the Belly. i0g| Maynk Ex/. Lex.. 
Astrietion , term for the act of using, or the state produced 
by the use of, astringent medicine* ; also for constipation. 

+ 2 . Astringent quality, astringency. Obs. 

MSB* Tuxnsr Herbal 1x568)94 The roote is full of iuice, 
bytvng wyth a certayne astnction. ri6a Cmamdlrr Van 
Helmont's Oriatr. 951 The tast of astrietion, or an earthly 
shanmess or harslinos. 1750 Pkihgle in PkiL Trans. XLV 1. 
55s Endued with Qualities of . . Astrietion, and the like. 
t 3 . M oral or legal binding ; obligation, bond. ? Obs. 
ig 36 Bellkndkme Cron. Scot. (i8ai) I. 36 He wold hind 
iim . . under quhat astrictionia thay plesit. a 143s Domns 
Aria teas (1633) *41 Linked together by astrietion of firme 
amity. 1843 Milton Divorce xiil (xBs*) 33 Hence will not 
follow any divine astrictiou more then what is subordinate 
to the glory of God. 

4 . Restriction; s/ec. obligation to have grain 
ground at a particular mill : see Asthictrd. 

*6sp Sacrilege Sacr. Handled 6 If astrietion to holy and 
Ceremonlall persons . . makech a thing truely Legal! and 
Ceremonial!. 1836 S. Laing Resid. Norway i. 48 In Norway 
there is no astrietion to mills. 

A ft t a riotA w (ftstri ktiv), a. (sb.) Also 6-7 adst-. 
[f. L. ostrich (sec Astrict v.) + -ive, as if ad. L. 

* astrictivus . Cf. F .astrictif, 16th c. in Littre.] 
t L Binding, obligatory, lit. and Jig. 
c iggg Habfshri.d Divorce Hen. VIII. (1878) 155 Being a 
law astrictive and preceptive, a 1639 Osborn Machiavel 
(16731 338 Becoming, like Juglers Knots, noways astrictive 
to the more PoteuL 

2 . Having a tendency to draw together or con- 
tract organic tissue ; astringent, styptic. 

*36* Bulleyn BA. Sim/tes 67 b, This tree . . U adstrictive 
of nature. *6oi Holland Pliny II. 48 It is astriedue and 
will strengthen a weak stomack. 1669 W. Simmon HydroL 
Ckym. so Vitriol . .is also stiptick and astrictive. 

JB. as sb. An astringent. 

*657 Tomlinson Renou's Dit/. 607 So many astrlcdves. 
Juitri'Otively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY»] As- 
tringently. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Pansy s Chimrg. xxvi. xlii. (*678) 637 
Aluminous waters taste very astricdvcly. 
t Afttri'Otly. adv. Obs. rare- K [f. A strict a. 
+ -LT 2 .] Closely, strictly. 

1385 James I. Ess. Poetic (Arb.) sx Noght . . that eythar I, 
or any others behoued astricktly to follow it, 

t Afttri’Otory, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [ad. L. ostrich 
Britts, f. ostrich : see Astbiot v. and -ort.] As- 
trictive, Astringent. 

*6ao V ennxr Via Recta viL *09 They . . corroborate . . the 
stomacke, by their light astrictory faculty. 1731 in Bailey. 
JLfttrlda (ftstroi d), adv. and prep., orig. pkr. 
[f. A prepy Stride.] 

A. adv. In a striding position ; with the legs 
stretched wide apart, or so that one leg is on eacn 
side of some object between, as when a person is 
on horseback. Astride of: bestriding. 

t66s Butler Hnd.iL iL 764 Does not th* Whore of Bablon 
ride Upon her horned Beast astride! *7i|CowPER Tirocin. 
366 The playful jockcyscow’rs the room . . astride upon the 
parlour broom. *834 Thackeray Newcomer m, L S07 The 
way in which the impudent little beggar stands astride, end 
sticks his little feet out. s!6* Smiles Sejfdiei/ viiL *09 
Sitting astride of ahouae-rooC 
b. transf. and fig. 

*709 Swift T. Tubix. t xo When a man’s fancy gets astride 
on ms reason. 1839-4* Ausom Hist. Eteri} r(i8eo)0ClI. 
lxxix. I57. 48 Napoleon's oeatral position astride on we Elbe. 

B. prep. With one leg on each side of, beetriding. 
17*3 Guardian No. i*s (1736) II. x*8 It Is my intention to 

sit astride the dragon upon Bow steeple. iStx Rob in 
Harped e Mag. Dec. 49A AsUrld* his grandpa's can*.* 
Aatridga, obs. form of Ostrich. 
AltriteeUyB 10 b*. [L h.astrifer (Lostri- 
comb, fonn of astrum star 4* -fir bearing) + -oua.] 
Bearing or containing staxe, starnr. 

x6g8 in Blooht Gloes. 1677 Galb Qrt.Gesttiles IL rr. 908 
That vast apaoa between Earth and the a mrift ro u s Hearan. 

Astvi gvroaa, a. I Ohirf ££ L. ajtri&r {$. 

astri- star + -gtr bearing) + mj — prec. 

m|« |q Bailey. 

AsMbM (latrindx), o. ^lao 6-7 tdrtrlngo, 
7Mtrlng. Tnd. L a-,aa-striagtre, LadXo+ttriHgfrt 
to tiftb biaa] 


L tram. To bind together, draw dose (the or- 
ganic tissues); to constrict, com pr e s s; home, to 
render costive, constipate. 
tqfba Bulleyn Bit. Sim/les 41 b. Ivy b of a cootmry,. 


th* Sadly *7*8 Bradley Fam. Diet., Vinegar . • will so 
much Mtringe the Fibres of the whole Body, stjg H. 
Wood Thera/. 08791 eg Every Uving soft tissue. • may . • 
have its tonicity increased, or be astrmgcd. 

1 2 . intr. To become constricted or compressed 
18*3 Holiand Plutarch's Mor. 8x9 (K.) The moiater any- 
thing is. .given it is to cold, to aatringe and congeaL 
fft. Irons. To bind morally or legally; to put 
nnder obligation or necessity ; to oblige. Obs. 

tgsg State Pa/ers Hess. VIII, I. 119 Yonr Grace is not 
astringed or bounden to nny charge. 1633 [Glapthoank} 
Lady Mether v. U, Natures does astting a dewteous child 
To obey his parent. 1739 Law S/ir. Love l 3a The desire, 
ns nstringing, always begets a resistance equal to itself 
Astnnganoy (istri nd^^nsi). Abo 7 adnir-. 
[f. Astbinormt : see -e.scy.] 

L Astringent quality. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11. gro Astringencie ofVltriolL 1743 
tr. Heist eds Surg. 46 Caustic Medicines, which act by their 
great astringency. ifti A Griffith in Sci. Geesi/ No. ao> 
*49 The astnngency of tea is due to the tannin present. 
t 2 . Astrietion, astricted state. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson HydroL Ckym. 344 [It] gives a gentle 
astringency to the Membranous Parts. 

9 . fig. Harshness, sternness, austerity, 
slag Galt Entail II. xix. 179 The doubtful credit of any 
wiser person might produce the same astringency. 1865 
Drapes Ini. Devel. Enro/e xxl <04 1 he lank-hairedTPuritan 
. . hit face corrugated with religious astringency. 

▲stringent i&stri-ndgdnt), a. and sb. [a. F. 
astringent, ad. L. astringents m f pr. pple. of as- 
fringin', see Astbinge and -ent.T 

A. adj. 

1 . Having power to draw together or contract the 
soft organic tissues ; binding, constrictive, styptic. 

154* R. Copland Galyeds Tera/. a H j b, I cal austere .. 
a lytell adstryogenL x6ao Yknnkr Via Recta viL 146 It is 
astringent, and therefore effectual to stop the laitke. 1855 
Bain Senses 6 Int. 11. ii. | 24 Astringent substances act on 
the skin aud on the mucous membranes generally. 

2 . fig Severe, austere, stem. 

x8so Byron Juan v. civil. Their chastity . . Is not a thing 
of that astringent quality, which in the North prevents pre- 
cocious crimes. 

+ 3 . Constipated, costive. Obs. Cf. Ahtmngkncy a. 
x66e K. Mathew UnL Ate A. « 76. 98 There are some such 
whom it hath purged most of all, -which otherwise have been 
most astringeuu 

B. sb. An astringent medicine or substance. 

*6*6 Bacon Syh>a §66 Blood is stanched, .by astringent*. 

1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bat. 195 The root of Static* caru- 
limana is one of the most powerful astringents. 

▲stringently, adv . [f. prec. + -ly*.] In an 
astringent manner. 

s88g Bvsiinbll Vicar. Sacr. Introd. (x868) 94 The defini- 
tions operate astringently. 

A^i:ager (isirrnd^ai). [f. Abtbinge v.+ 
-IE 1 .] That which ostringes, an astringent. 

s66e R. Mathew UnL Ate A. f 75. 97 When through im- 
patience he had got some violent astnnger . . he was <ul tom 
in his Limbs. 

▲stringer, var. Aubtringeb, keeperof goshawks, 
▲stringing (Astrrndgiq), ppl. a. [f. Astbinge 
e. + -ing*T Binding together, astringent 

xygs Law S/ir. Love 1. IsSieT *5 The first property of nature 
..is an attracting, astringing, and compressing desire. 

AstriagingMM. rarer- •. [f. prec. + -nebs.] 
Astringent quality, astringency. 

172* in Bailey. 

II JL'fttrlon* Obs. [L* dim. of Gr. derrfip star.] 
A kind of precious stone; ' no description can 
better suit the asteriated crystals of sapphire, 
which exhibit a brilliant six-sided star in its centre* 
(Westropp). Cf. Asteria, Abtroite. 

[capo Land Ceh e n u m o in B . E. P. (*86*) 138 Carbuncle 
and astiune.] *3 98 Trevira Barth. De P. R. xvi. xv. )d 
Astriou is a precyoua stone of Ynde nyghe lyke to crysteU. 
1367 M At let Gr. Forest 3 Aatrioniaagem. . in whose centre 
. . a certains light is seen* shining. 1601 Cnemn Lends Mar. 
lxxxviiL (1878) xox Euidos, Iris, Dracontites, and Astrion. 
*874 Westropp Precious Stones 65 Astrion — star sapphire. 

t A ft tri p ot ent, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. L. astri- 
comb, fonn of astrum star 4- potent-em powerful.] 
Having power over or ruling the stars. 

To sgso MS. HarL sags. Bob (Halliw.) The high astripo- 
tent auctor of alia. 

▲fttro- (se*itw), repr. Gr. dorpo- item and comb, 
form of Sarpm 'star.' In compounds formed in 
Greek itself as astronomy, dsrrpovoptia ; in others 
formed in L. ; and in many of mod. formation : as 
Aitro^ lohMA one who mingled astrology 
and alchemy, ▲urtro-obsoftolo’gtoal a., pertain- 
ing to the chronology and periods of the heavenly 
bodies. A atrolithology, the scientific study of 
meteoric stones (1850 Sowerby Pop. Min. a 18). 
Astroas‘|lml a, pertaining to atar-dlvtnation, 
astromantic. AwtrophaoueraieleT [Gr. fords 
bright, rb <pa* 6 * brig^itncas : see -mnaj, obs. equi- 
valent of Abtroheter (1830 £dm. Mncyel. 111 . 1). 
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t AstaophllG* a lover of the stars. Aataopbo’bJ*, 
few of 111* influence of the Unit. ▲mtxo-pboto*. 

nn apparatus for measuring the intensity 
of n ttnr'e light i henoe A«strophotQmntriool a. 
Movkrtuts [Gr. ipbXkor leaf-*- 4 Ti], an ortho- 
rhombic mineral of yellow colour and micaceous 
composition, occurring sometimes in stellate groups 
(Dana). Aafcropfcyaioal a., relating to stellar 
physics, or the study of the physical structure of 
the stars. Aiatro-tlwlogy, that part of theo- 
logy which may be deduced from the study of the 
stars ; a religious system founded upon the obser- 
vation of the heavens. 

M. Collins Mid*. to Mid* , HI. iv. *9 The ‘astro- 
ilchymiat regarded him with contemplative compassionate 
eyea. tOgsHonssh. IVds. Mar. 05 Who is to check his 
‘asfero-dhronologicaJ computation 7 ifiga Gauls Marnstrom. 
73 In ’wstromagioall diviners. . when aatrologicalT magick 
had its first possession among men. 170! Motteux Rabelais 
Prol., 1 have. . look'd out whatever all the ‘Asirophyles . . 
have thought, styi Alois Future Life 604 Bitten by some 
theologies! fear which has given him the ‘astrophobia. 
*876 Chambers As tn m. 481 An elaborate catalogue of 206 
conspicuous stars arranged progressively in the order of 
brightness ae determined by an ‘astro-photometer. 1*7* 
A strum. See. Notices XXXVIII. 6; On a new ‘astrophoto- 
metrical method. 188s C. Youao Sum 166 The new ‘astro- 
physical observatories at Potsdam and Meudon. xviaDer- 
ham {title) ‘Astro-Theology, ora Demonstration of the Being 
and attributes of God, from a survey of the heavens. xSSs 
Q. Rev, July 131 The ‘astro-theology of Chalricrm. 

tAltro'bolism. Med. Obs. [ad. L. astrobo- 
lismus, a. Gr. torpoPoXtepbt £ torpo$okl(urBai to 
be sun-stricken, f. dorpo-r star + AoA i(-uv to smite. 
Cf. F. astrobolisme .] Sudden paralysis attributed 
to the malign influence of a planet or star ; sun- 
stroke ; blasting of plants in the dog-days. 

1781 Bailky, Aitrebolum, a Blasting or Planet Striking. 
*8S3 in Maymb Exp. Lex. 

Astrogeny ( 4 atrjrda 8 ni). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
->«r«a birth, origin.] The doctrine of the origin 
or evolution of the stars ; astrogo ny. 
zSSo Wbbstbb cites H. Spencer. 

Altr O gtt OSy (fcstrygnAi). [ad. mod.L. astro- 
gndsia, f. Gr.torpo - star + -yvoiola «- yvwott know- 
ledge.] Knowledge of the sura ; spec, that part 
of astronomy which treats of the fixed stars. 

[1733 Chambers Cyel. Sup/., Astmgnesia.] 1871 OttA tr. 
H umboldt* s Cosm. 30 {Heading Astrognosy (The Domain 
of the Fixed Stare). 

Astrogony (astrygAii). [f. Astro- + Gr. -yovla 
production.] The doctrine of the generation or 
formation of the stars ; stellar cosmogony. Hence 
Astrogonio a. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 309/1 Saturn is the only excep- 
tion to physical astrogonic law. Ibid., 1 spoke of cosmogony 
and astrogony. 18B1 Dublin Rev. Ser. 111. V. 936 Peach' 1 
dissertation on astrogony. 

Astrogr&phy (istrp-grifi). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-jpeupia writing. description.] 1 Tiie science of de- 
scribing the stare* J. ; the mapping of the heavens. 
1740 B. Martin Bibl. Tec An. xvii. 395 Uranolegy , . may be 
considered under the following branches: Htitograpky . . 
Astrograpky. 18x0 J. Gaxio {title) Astrography; or the 
Heavens displayed. 

Astroite (ee-str^ait). [ad. L. astroites (Pliny>, 
f. Gr. torpo- star : see -it*.] lit. A * star-stone.* 

1 . A gem known to the ancients, apparently the 
same as the Ahtrion. 

160s Holland Pliny xxxvn. !x. (R.) As touching astroites, 
mania make great account of it 1817 Minsheu, Astroite , 
a precious atone. 1873 Ooilby Brit. >9 Star-like Stones 
called Astroyts, formerly of great esteem. 1730 Leonardos* 
Mirr. Stones 68 Astroites, Astrion, Asterias, or Aateritea, is a 
white Stone approaching to Chris tal. 
t 2 . Any star-shaped mineral or fossil, e.g. the 
joints of pentacrinites. Obs. 

18m Holland Cetmden's Brit. 1. 536 Stones called Astroites, 
which resemble little starres joynea with one another. 1714 
Ds Foe, etc Tour Gt. Brit. (mi. 4) 11. 396 (D.) Certain atones 
about the breadth of a silver peny ana thickness of an half- 
crown, called astroites or star-stones, being fine pointed like 
a star and flat r»B Lewis in Phil. Trent , XXXV. 49s 
Stones resembling Smells of the Escallop and Cockle kind., 
with some Astroites. 

3 . Zool. A species of madrepore. 

1708 in Phil Trans. XXVI. 77 The Astroite, an Irregular 
Coralline-stone, naturally Kngrev'n with Asterisks. 1794 
Sullivan Vie w Med. II. 173 Those of the coral clasa as 
madrepores, mlllepores, astroites. 1848 Dana Zeeph. vii. 
I tza. no Tlie Pontes.. graduate into tne Astnsopons, end 
thence to the Astroites. 

Astrolabe (srstrdljib). Forms: 4- antro- 
labe ; 4-5 astro-, aatrylabo, astro-, aetra-, astro-, 
astrllabft*, -labye; astro-, astro-, asteUabro, 
aatro-laboure, 5 aatyllabyro, aatyrlaby, 6 aa- 
troloby, -io, 7 aatralob* (astrolablo). [a. OF. 
astrelabe, and ad. med.L. astrolabium , f. Gr. derpo- 
KABov (in same sense), orig. adj. * star-taking* (sc. 
Instrument), f. torpor star+Aafl- take. The forms 
in astre-, etc. were of OF. origin, as also the end- 
ing -labe\ -lath* -hty> was prob. adaptation of 
med-L. •labium, and -labro of a medX. corruption 
* l abr u m, after iomdelabrum, etc.] 


An iastmment formerly used to take altitudes, and 
to solve other problems of practical astronomy. 

The aetaal form and structure of the astrolabe of course 
varied greatly with the progress of astronomy, and the pur- 
pores for which the instrument was intended; it* most com- 
plex form, as described by Tycho Brahe, passed into the 
modern Equatorial. The chief types were: 

a, A portable Abmilla, or arrangement of armillary circles. 

b, A planisphere, rep res e n ting the circlet of the heavens in 
the plane of the equinoctial, with movable sights. 

e. A graduated brass ring with movable label or index 
turning upon the centre, used simply to cake altitudes (the 
Sea Astrolabe). 

2388 Maumdev. xvK 180 , 1 my self have mesured It by the 
Astrolabre. e 1388 Chaucer Miller's T. 93 (HarL MS. e 1425) 
His almageat . . his aptrylabe [ether 15/A c. MSS. astrelabie, 
-labre, astellabre, astro- laboureL c 139s — AstreL Prol. z 
To knw the cretis of the astrelaoie. . Asuffisaunt astralabie 
as for own orironte [also, passim , asirolabte, astrilabie). 

m Gower Com/. 111. 64 \ vith him his astrolabe he name, 
:h was of fine gold precious With points and cercles 
merveiloua. 1440 Promp. Parv., AstyUabyre, instrument 
U499 Attyrlaby), Astrolabium. c 1313 Skelton Spoke 
Parrot 137 In the astroloby To pronostycate. zfire Blun- 
devil Exert . (7th cd.) in. 11. viii. 387 Having taken the Meri- 
dian altitude . . with your Astrolabe or Quadrant. tfiM J. 
Davis Seaman's Seer. 0607) a The Astrolabie and Quadrant 
being instruments very vneertaine for Sea observations. 
a i6e6 Br. Andsrwkb berm. (1856) 1. 955 Never a Chaldean 
of them ail could take it with his astrolabe. 1834 Penny 
Cyel. II. 395 Hipparchus is the first who can be supposed to 
have made use or an astrolabe. >837 W iiewkll Hist. Induct. 
Sc. lit. iv. 1 3 1 1857) J- To ascertain the position of the sun 

with regard to the ecliptic. . an instrument called an astro- 
labe. was invented, of which we have u description in Ptolemy. 

AltroliUoil iKitrplse*bik&l), a. [f. prec.+ 

-I0AL.1 Of, or pertaining to, ou astrolabe. 

S813 Purckas Pitgr. iv. x. 1. 344 By his own Astrolabicall 
observation. 

Airkrolfotry (fotrp-latri). [f. Astro- + Of. Xa- 
vpela worship: see -lathi. Cf. mod.F. astro- 
Id trie.] The worship of the heavenly bodies. 

udworth Intel*. Syst. 593 Creature-worship, now 
vulgarly called idolatry . . astro-latry, and deinono-latry. 
1877 Shields Final Philos. 483 Astronomy . . having groped 
through the two preceding stages of aMrolatry and astrology. 
tAstrolOg, -logua. obs. [a. F . astrotyue, 
ad. L. aslrolog-us, a. Gr. dtrrpo\6j-ot astronomer ; 
prop. adj. * telling the stare.’] = Astrologer. 

1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 707 It war gret nuutry Till ony 
astrulog to say, This sail fall heir f and on this day. e sgoe 
Dunbar Lament x, Art magaciams and ontrologis, Rethuns, 
logitianis, theologis. a 1783 D'Urkey Plague import. (D.) 
I am a physician too . . an astrologue infallible. 
AjrtrO‘logfo:Bt«r. ? Obs. [ad. It. astrologastro 
'a foolish lying astrologer,* f. astrologo Astro- 
loger : see -astsb.] 

* dee Hbylin Cosmegr. m. (1673) 1x3/1 At last every Aitro- 
logaster or Figure fllnger was called a Chaldtean. z6S4 Goad 
Celest. Bod. 111. iiu 450 Therefore we give the Poet leave , . 
to call us Astrologasterx. 

t A*ltrologS* Obs. Also 4 astrology, and 
in L. form aatrolo'gla. [a. OF. astrologer corrup- 
tion of aristoloehe {arstoloche, astroloche ), bv 
confusion with the more familiar word.] The herb 
Abistolochia. 

>383 Gower Corn/. III. 139 His herhe is astrology. Which 
folweth his astronomy. 1548 Turner Names of Herbs* 
Bistorta . . is called in the south conntrey Astrologia. zdoS 
Ton ell Serpents 699 The root of a ram, and astrologe . . is 
most effectual against the bitinga of serpents. *708 Ph ours, 
Astrologe , otherwise call'd Birth wort, and Hart-wort 
Aatrologtr (istrp-lftd^ai). [£ Astrology, or 
perhaps from astrolog-ien, -an {astro- logon _ in 
Chancer), by substitution of -BE, the native ending 
of the agent, for the F. -hn. Cf. Astronomer.] 
+L An observer of the stare, a practical astrono- 
mer. Obs. (When astrologer and astronomer began 
to be differentiated, the relation between them was, 
at firet, the converse of the present usage.) 

z|aa*Wveuv Bible PreC Ep. (1B50) 66/1 Astronomer*, astro- 
logerys, fisissians. 1440 Promt. Parv. z6 Astrologere, A s/ro- 
logus. zgBs M arbeck Bk. o/Motos 11 The Astrologer is he that 
knoweth the course and motions of the heavens, and teach- 
•th the tame, which is a virtue, if it paste not his bondes, 
and he become of an Astrologer an Astronomer, a tba* Boy* 
tVks. { 1630)645 An Astrologer expert In his art, foretelleth an 
eclipse of the Sunne. vxlyn Mem. (1857)11. 115 Dined 

with me Mr. Flamsted, the learned astrologer and mathe- 
matician, whom his Majesty had establish ted in the new Ob- 
servatorv in Greenwich Park. 

1 2. Applied to the cock, as watchman of the 
night and announcer of the sunrise. Obs . 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. *366 Whan that the cok, com- 
mune astrologer, Gan to hie brest to beta, and afftyr, crowe. 
1430 Lvoa Chon. 7 >vyu vi. 1444 Pol. Poemsn 8§p) Il.xz6 
Comoun astrologeer, as folk expert weel knowe . . bumtyme 
hih and sumtyma ha syngith lows. 

8 . One who professes astrology in the modem 
sense ; who pretends to judge of the influence of 
the stars upon human affaire. 

s6os Holland Pttny vu. Ivi (R.) The above-named astro* 
logen affirmed, than e man could not pomibly passe the 
•pace of 90 degrees from the ascendent or erection cf his 
nativities, sdit Bible Dan. L so Ten times better then all 
the Magicians and Astrologere that were in all his Re al m s 
[Wvcur, witches; Purvey, aatronoreyena ; Covxxdalx. 
charaMre; Genoa, astvologians]. zyas Da Jam Mem. Caved, 
t Under the gover m ne u t of what star [I was bora] 1 was 
Merer as trolog e r enough to examine. 1873 B. Taylor Faust 
L ap The astrologer Hostredamas was born at 8 l Kas^ 


f AltrdO'fUn, sb. and a. Obs. Also 4 as* 
trolossa, 4-0 -ion. [a. OF. astroteghn, £ astro- 
logie, or L. astrologia, as if ad. JL. 'osiroltmdhms ; 
cf. chrestim, italhn » etc. Subset), assimilated to 
L spelling: «£ theologian. (Accented astrerlogen, 
•ion, from 14th to 17th c.)] 

▲. sb. A professor of astrology, an Astrologer. 
c tjM Chaucer iV(f/s Pool 394 Tne wise Astrologer* [so 
3 MS . ; -ien 9 ; -es 1] daun Ptnobmd. tire — Astro/. 
Prol a, 1 nam but a lewd compikuour of thelaibour of otde 


Prol 9, 1 nam but a lewd compikuour o* 

Astrologiilena. 1483 Carton Cato Dij, He madA all bya 
astrolog^ns to be pulred . . to gyder. 137# i)bji Math. 


Astrologiana 1693 Pod. 7 ran s. XV 1 1. 700 These excluded 
the Astro) ogians and Divincre from their Habitation*. 

B. adj. Dealing with astrology, astrological. 

Idas Burton Anas, Met. 1. 1 L 1. iv, Amongst those astrolo- 
gian treatises. 1848 Cl au lb Cases Cense . *6 The Astrologian, 
Starre-garing, Planetary, Prognosticating Witch. 

▲fftrologio (sestmlfrdgik), a. and sb. [Ulti- 
mately ad. Gr. torpoKoyut-vt of an astrologer, £ da- 
rpok&y-os (see Astrology and - 10 ) ; probably imme- 
diately after F .astrologique or med.L. asiro/ogic-us.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to astrology or astrologere. 

2848 Jos. Beaumont Pysene xix. cix, Persians Astrologick 
Skill 16S6 Goad Celest. Bod. 11. xiiL 333 Making iii Aspects 
in Astrologlc account. 178a Churchill (Max/ 1. Poems 2769 1 . 
t6a That ancient people . . Gaz'd ou the Stars, obtsrv'd their 
motions, And suck’d in Astrologic notions. 

t B. sb. pi. (after med L. astrologka , Gr. rd to- 
rpoXoyusb ; in quot. title of a treatise) Matters or 
facts of astrology. 

1389 T. Sanford Agrippa's Van. Aries jt Julius Firmicus 
in his Astrologikcs. 1871 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. i. 5 The three 
aforesaid Books, immediately following the AsUologicLs. 

Aefroio'gioal, a. [f. prec. -r -AL».] 

1. Of the nature of, or dealing with, astrology, 
a. In the earlier sense : Astronomical. 

149s Peici vall Sp. Diet., Astroloml , Astronomical, Astro- 
logical. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 34 Many excellent 
discourses, Medicall, Naturall, and Afitrologicall. 1704 
Hkarne Duct. Hist. (>9Z4»1. 13 Whoever looks for the New 
Moon in the Astrological Calendar, will often find Easter 
observ’d a week too late. 

b. Pertaining to astrology, as now applied. 

1391 Nash if (title) Wonderful!, strange and miraculous, 
Astrological Prognostication for this yecr of our Lord trod. 
1834 Penny Cyel. II. 53B In the second century, the whole 
world was astrological ; and even Ptolemy was Infected. 

Astrolo'ffioally, adv. [f.prec. + -ly-.] In an 
astrological manner; bv or according to astrology. 

*803 Sir C. Hkydon Jud . Astrol. xi. a<s [He] seeketh Astro- 
logical ly to be satisfied vnto his questions, sfifip Gadbury 
(title) Nativity of the late King Charles, astrologically and 
faithfully performed. 1869 Dircks in Eng. Meek. 0 Apr. 95/a 
Mankind rank astrologically as being of four temperaments. 

Astrologilg (ftstrp lddgDia), v. [1 Gr. torpo- 
\by-os (see Abtroloo) + -izs. Gr. had torpoXoyl- 
« v and doTporoid(tiv.] 

1. To examine or work out by astrology. 

a 1733 North Exam. 11. iv. r 136. 301, 1 have elsewhere 
astroiogised this Case of the Faction prevailing at Oxford. 

2. inlr. To practise or study astrology, rare' 9 . 

17SS in Johnson. 

t AstrolO'gOXWgft. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. to- 
rpoXbyo-t (see Astrolog) + pdyot Mogion, Mage.] 
An astrological diviner or wizard. 


1834 Heywood Hierarch, vil 444 And as In these, so like- 
wise m past ages, He wanted not his Astrologomages. 
Astro'logoui, a. [Cf. homologous , etc.J — Aft- 
TKULOQIOAL. 

*817 Byron In Lett, cclvlil. (1866) 335 Die month of my 
birth— and various other astrologous matters. 
Astrologue : see Astboloo. 

Astrology (istrp-lfid.^i). Forms : 4-7 Mtro- 
logle, 4- astrology, [a. F. astrologie (14th c. in 
Littrd), ad. L. astrologia , a. Gr. torpoXcrfla 4 ac- 
count of the stars,' £ toroohby-o 9 * telling of the 
stare/ subst. 'one who tells of the stars, an astro- 
nomer/ £ dor par star + -ktryot speaking, telling, 
f. Xiy-ttr to tell, speak. 'Ktrrpokbyoi and torpo- 
koyla were the earlier terms in Gr. ; subsequently 
torporofiot and torporopla were introduced : see 
Astboeomt. Astrologia was likewise the earlier 
and pop. word in L., where also astronomia took 
its place as the scientific term, while astrologia 
passed into the sense of 'star-divination.* In OF. 
and ME. astronomh seems to be the earlier and 
general word, astrologie having been subseq. intro- 
duced for the 'art* or practical application of astro- 
nomy to mundane affaire, and thus gradually limited 
by 17th c. to the reputed influences of the stars, 
unknown to science. Not in Shakspere.] 

1 . gen. Practical astronomy ; the practical applL 
cation of astronomy os on art to human uses ; up. 
(ih later usage) to the prediction of events natural 
or moral. 

The original distinction bstwesn Astronomy tbs o c i e n ce . 
and Astrology the end. Is clearly expressed by Gower Cent 
HI. 103-135. Chaucer's Treatise on the A str o la be was a 
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* Astrology* was of two kinds : 

fa. Natural Astrology : the calculation and fore- 
telling of natural phenomena, as ihe measurement 
nt time, fixing of Ranter, prediction of tides and 
eclipse* ; also of meteorological phenomena. Obs. 

1379 DARnni'N firm? iv. 653 Astrology, Quliar-throu clerkia 
. . May kirnwr cunuinctionc of planctiw. «: imi Ciiai/ckr 
A strol, Prol. 3 A grot part of the general rewles of theorik 
in ascrologie. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 83 Astrologic, is an 
Arte Mathematic.ill. 1649 lip. Hai.i. Cates Const, ill. ii. 
116.541 178 Naturall Astrology, when it keept* it nelfe within 
its due bound* is lawful!. 1069 Worliogk Syst. Agric. »>68x) 
j>('\ Tlie use or this part of Astrology. . by the Farmer as by 
the Sayler, 

This sense 'exc. in Hist.) became obs. in i;th c., all the 
regular physical phenomena fituuing into the domain of 
Astronomy, and those that concerned the presumed influence 
of the moon and planets on the weather, etc., being called 

Asi nOMKTkOROMXlY. 

b. Judicial Astrology : the art of judging of the 
reputed occult and non-physical influences of the 
stars and planets upon huinun affairs ; star- divina- 
tion, astro mar icy. (The only meaning of 4 Astro- 
logy' since end of 17th c.) 

1 judiciary or ‘ 'Judicial Astrology, which we commonly 
call simply A strology, is that which pretends to foretell moral 
events, /.«*. kucIi an base a dependence on the free will and 
agency of man; as if that were directed by the stare.' 
Chamber* Cyct. 1737. 

. I *393 Gowkr 111. 107 Assembled with astronomy Is eke that 
like astrology, The which in iugeinents accoinpteth Thetfcct, 
what every sierre ainounteth. j c i960 O. Gyi.hv (title) An ] 
Admonition against Astrology Judictall, and other curiosities 
tluu reygne now in tho World Itransl. Calvin]. 1997 Hr. 


what every sierre ainounteth. J c i960 G. Gvlhy (tit tv) An 
Admonition against Astrology Judictall, and other curiosities 
tluu reygne now in the World Itransl. Calvin]. 1997 Hr. 
Ham, Sat. 11. vii, Tliou duinned mock art, and thou brain- 
mi k tale Of old astrology. 1649 - - < 'sues Conic, ill. ii. (1654) 
179 That other Calculator)*, or figure-casting Astrology is 
presumptuous and unwarrantable, s 69s W. Kowi.anu (title > 
J utliciul Astrology judicially condemned. 1769 Tucker Lt. 
Mat. H. 466 Astrology is the pretended knack of telling 
f« irtunes by the stars. 1849 J Saunders Piet. Eng. Life 1 7 5 
In astrology . . the heavens were divided into twelve parts or 
bouses. 1869 Daily New 9 Dec., Yesterday, .a curious ac- 
tion for trespass wan brought by a herbalist and astrologer . . 
illustrating the manner 111 which astrology flourishes in 
London at the present time. 

+ 2. Amtkonomy i. Cf. Ahtkologur i. Obs, 

1660 Stanley l fist. Philos, (1701 > *46/9 A Hoy or ignorant 
fellow knows not that the Sun is greater than the Kurth, 
Ijet-aune he is ignorant of Astrology. 1807 Rohi nson A nhxot. 
hr. ill. xxv. no The writers of fables say that Ou»ui4k . . was 
the Father of ull the Gods, and. . the inventor of Astrology. 
Astrology. Herb . : see Astiiologk. 
Astromaacer (»• stnmix:nBMl, rare. [f. next 
+ -kk ; cf. necromancer . ] A diviner by the stars. 
169a Gaiii.r Magastrom. 333 Of astromancers turning pan- 
toutancers, etc. 

▲atromanoy^ strtTiniemsi). rare . [ad.med.L. 
astromantia , a. Ur, dorpo/samia, f. dorpo - star +• 
fiaureta divination : see -MANcr.l Divination by 
the stars ; * astrology' in the modern sense. 

169a Gal lb Magastrom. 165 What difference betwixt astro- 
mancy, magomancy, or inagastroinancy . . and all these T 
Ajrtroxuaatlc (iwitromarntik), a. and sb. [ad. 
(ultimately) Gr. dmpofiavrtn-bs pertaining to an 
dirpupavTit, f. dorpo- star + ftdvrit diviner. J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to aatroniancy. 

1660 H. Mohk Afysr. C.odl. vii. xvii. 360 Three tine Fools 
so goodly gay in their Astromontick Disguises. 

B. sb. A professor of tLstrotnancy ; an nstromanccr. 
169a Gaulk Magastrom. 6j Whether the skilfullest astro- 

m.mtick . . Ins not convinced. 

Astro-meteorology (re:8tr<?,m/“tiorpl5d3i). 
[f. Amtho- + Mktkorouigt.] The investigation 
of the (alleged) influence upon the weather, climate, 
etc. of planetary and stellar phenomena, such as 
sun-spots, phases of the moon, comets, meteors, 
planetary conjunctions. This was a branch of the 
older natural astrology ; and the term is often ap- 
plied to a pretended prognostication of the weather, 
which is no better than modem 4 astrology.’ 

[1793 Chambers Cyct. Su//.f A strvmsteorologia, the art of 
foretelling the. weather, and its changes, from the aspects 
anti configurations of the moon and pianette] 186a Scot. Rev. 
409 Men had transformed Astro-meteorology into meteor- 
ology, or weather-lore into the science of the Atmosphere. 

lienee Aatrometeorologlool (a«stn>,m/:ti6ro r 
lrdftikilh a., and JLstrometeorologlst (erstn?,- 
in/'tiorp’lodjgist). 

1693 Phil. Trans, XVII. 893 Earthquakes lie shews., to 
l>e caused by the Stars, according to the PrinciDles of the 
Astro- meteorological Art. * 96 * in tell. Qbserv. No. 3a. toi 
The Astro-meteorologists, as they call themselves, i860 
Land. Rev. 1 Dec. 506/9 Lunamts, cyclists, and astro- 
meteorologists. . have been utterly baffled in their vaticina- 
tions. 1869 F. Pratt in Eng. Meek. 19 Mar. 987/3 My only 
connection with Zadleiel was one of opposition to him in 
the Astro- Meteorological Society. 

lltromftir (istrp-mJtai). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
fiirpoo measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 

ilwin Edin. Rncyel. 1 1 . 58a. *867-77 Chambers As trots . 
748 A useful astrome ter for determining star- magnitudes. 

Astrometry (&strp*metri). [f. Astro- 4- Gr. 
•jMrpfa measurement.] The measurement of the 
apparent relative magnitude of the stare. 

1867 >77 Chambers Astrm. 913. 

Astromyen, vmr. form of Astronomi cm. 


: Affltronomor (&strfm6mai). Forms: 4-6 as- 
tronomyer, 5-6 astronomies 5- astronomer. 
{Formed on Antbonomy, or rather on the earlier 
astronomy-en by substituting the native agent-end- 
ing -kb lor F. -en, -an. Afterwards contracted so 
as to seem formed directly on Gr. dtrrpw 4 /i-ot, or 
K . astronome + -kr. Cf. astrolog-tr , philosobh-er .] 

One who studies astronomy ; one skilled in the 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Astronomer 
ftoyal : tne official title of the astronomer who has 
charge of one of the royal, or national, observatories 
of Great Britain. . 

1366 Maundev. v. 45 In that Contree ben the gode Astro- 
nomyeres. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1590 6/1 Addas ye 


Flamsteed was appointed [1674) astronomer royal, or, as the 
warrant ran 4 astronomical omervator,' and carried on his 
observations at the queen's house in Greenwich Park. 1874 
Motley Bnrneveld I. L 98 Protecting the astrologer, when 
enlightened theologians might liave hanged the astronomer, 
b. In early use it included the 1 astrologer* ; and, 
when the two terms began to be differentiated, was 
sometimes distinctively so used : see Abthologkk. 

1388 Wycmk 9 Chron. xxxtii. 6 He hadde with hymastro- 
nomyen and euchaunterit . , that diasey ven mennus wittis. 
a 1977 Gascoigne F mites of IParre .K.J These astronomers 
thinke, where Mars doth raigne, That all debate and dis- 
cordo must be rife. 1606 Shaksl Tr. <7 Cr. v. i. zoo When he 
periormes, astronomers foretell it. 1611 Tourneur Ath. 
Trag. v. 1, Thou ignorant Astronomer Whose wand'ring 
speculation seekes among The planets for men's fortunes. 

0. Astronomer's Bing : a modification of the 
Sea Astrolabe. Astronomer’s Btaff : the Alma- 

CANTAK-8TAFF. 

159s Kecomdk Pathw, Know/. 11. Pref. , The arte of meanur- 
yngby the astronomers staflTe, and by the a-urunoiners ryng. 
(1570 Dee Math. Pref. 19 The helpe of his . . Stalfe Axtro- 
nomicalL 1594 Hi.unoevil Exrrc. vii. xxxvL 712 Seeke by 
your Astronomicall King . . to know what hourc it is.] 

Astronomic (scstronp mik), a. [a. F. as tr otto - 
miiftte , ad. L. astronomic -us, a. Gr. dorpooofun-bs, 
f. d orporofsia: see Astronomy and -ic.] Of or 
belonging to astionoray. 

sysa Hlackmomk Creation 11. ( J. ) Can he not pass an astro- 
nomick line? * 7®9 Cow r uk Queen's ISisit xix, More than 
astronomic eyes. 1897 H. Miller Test. Rocks iv. 159 All 
theologians have now received the astronomic doctrines. 

▲atrono'xnical, a. [f. prec. + -ali.] 

1 . Connected with, bearing upon, dealing with 
oatronomy, (Cf. an Astronomical Society with an 
astronomic fact.) Astronomical year : one of which 
the length is determined by astronomical obser- 
vations, apart from conventional reckoning. As- 
tronomical ring \ staff : see Asthonomkh o. 

1996 Riccohuk Cast. Knotvl. Pref. 1: If Astrouomicall ac- 
compt were not. 1588 A. Kino Camsius' Catech. I. iij, Ac- 
cording to ye aatronomicall calculation. 169a Huntley 
Boyle Led. ii. 47 Arntus theCilician, in whose Astronomical 
Pocin this passage is now extant. 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets 
i. 11870) is 'There can never be another Jacob’s Dream. 
Since that time the heavens have gone further off, and grown 
ustronoiniuil. 1899 Lewis Early Rom. Htst . v. • 11 A solar 
eclipse . . on the am of June in the astronomical year 399 s.c. 

2. ellipt. as sb. pi. 

[1994 Blundevil Exert. 1. xxvlL 73 Multiplication of Astro- 
nonucal Fractions.) 1706 Phillips, Astronomical Numbers 
or Astronomical*. See Sexagesimal Fractions. 1791 Cham- 
bers Cyit., Astronomical i, a name used by some writers for 
sexauesimal fractions, on account of their use in astronomical 
calculat ions . 

Astronomically, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] ] n 
an astronomic or astronomical manner ; according 
to astronomy or astronomic principles. 

1649 Br. Hall Cases Cense. 111. l iT.) Images astronomic- 
ally framed. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 919 Astronomically 
speaking, the greatest cold should be felt at the latter end 
of December. 1896 Kane A ret. Exp 1 1 . 404 The headlands 
. . were generally determined astronomically- 

f Aatronomion, -an, Obs. Also -yen, m- 
tromyen. [a. OK. astronomien , f. astronomic or 
L. astronomia , like chrestien, italien , as if repr. a 
L. *astronomidnus . Astromycn was a phonetic 
reduction. Cf. astrologien, -an.] The earlier word 
for Astronomer (including astrologer). 

c 1300 K. A tis. 136 He is an astro inyen. tr 1340 Ham i*ole 
Prose Tr, 9 Astronomyenes byhakics pe daye,and he houre, 
and poynte hat man cs borne in. 1388 Wyclif Matt. U. 
z Lo I astromyenes camen fro the cost to Jerusalem. 1393 
Gower Cotff. II. 930 Which was an astronomien. And eke a 
great magician. 1483 Caxton Geld. Leg \ 403/1 The kyng . . 
assemblid lx astronomyens. * 1900 Partenay is Neuer better 
astronomien might be. 

Aatronomiao ( &strp n 5 mai^ v . [f. Astro- 
nomy : see -ier.] intr. Tp puqiue astronomy ; to 
act or apeak astronomically. 

*68b SihT. Browne Chr. Morals (1756)97 Thus they astro- 
nomix'd in caves. *68i T. Burnet Th. Earth III. 44 It is a 
great question . . whether Moses did either philosophise or 
aatronomise In that description. 1848 H. Rooebb Ess. I. vL 
31s Thales . . astrooomising as he walked* 


nomyeres. 14*0 caxion Chron. Eng. 1. us»«.6/« Athlasyc 
great astronomyer. 1903 Ld. Burners Froiss. 1 . xliL 57 
Kyng Robert or Cicyle . . was a great astronomyer. 1930 
Palmoh. 644/s, I nombre, as an astronomer doth his thing 


by aulgorisme. 198b Lufton Too Good to be True t Wright 1 
Chesse, the astronomer's game, and the philosopher's game. 
a 1704 Locke ( J.) Astronomers no longer doubt of the motion 
of the planets about the sun. 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 771 An 
undevout Astronomer is mad. 1838 Penny Cyct. X. S97 


Astronomy (fettyfifaii). Forms: 5-7 rc* 
tronomia, 3 aatronomi)#, 4 ytrouay, 4-6 
astronomye, (5 aatrony,) 6 Rstronmmye, 4- as- 
tronomy. [a. OF. astronomic (1 ith c. in Littrih, 
ad. L. astronomia , a. Gr. dm povopia, n. of quality 
f. uorpordp-ot * •tar-arranging ,' 4 one who arranges 
or classes the stare’ ; f dorpo-v star + -oopnot 4 dis- 
tributing, arranging,' f. rJp-eir to distribute, ar- 
range, order. ' Korpor&pos was a later word than 
dorpiKuyo *, and probably at first applied to those 
who mapped out the constellations ; hence, both 
in Gr. ana L., astronomia was a later and more 
scientific term than astrologia, which at length 
acquired the modem sense of astrology or star- 
prognostication. But in OF. and early Eng., as- 
tronomic seems to have been the term first used, 
and to have embraced the whole field of the 
ancient astrologia. Subseq. astrologie was adopted 
for the art or practice of astronomy, and gradually, 
though not completely before the 1 7th c., astro- 
nomy and astrology took their current senses.] 

The science which treats of the constitution, rela- 
tive positions, and motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
that is, of all the bodies in the material universe 
outside of the earth, as well as of the earth itself 
in its relations to them. 

zaos Lay. 94998 pe craft is ihate Astronomia [isgo adds la 
oper kunnes Rpeche]. c 1*90 Gen. 4 Ex. 799 And hem lerede, 
witterlike, Astronomic and arsmetike. 1340 Hamfole Pr. 
Conic. 7606 Gret clerkes of clergy, pat has bene lered in 
astronemy And knawe* be constellacyouns. 1430-90 tr. 
Higden vn. ii. 11879* VII. 971 A man instructe gretely in 
astrony and in geometry. i«Sz Caxton Myrr. 1. xiii. 39 
Astronomyc, whiche is of all cfcrgye the ende. 1970 Bn.- 
1 inghlky Euclid v, lntrod. 196 The whnja arte of Astronomy 
teacheth to measure proportions of tymes and mouinges. 
1609T1MME Quersit. 1. L 1 The /Egypt ianx had a most -.in- 
gular knowledge of Astronomy. 1M9 Dunkin Midst. Shy x 
Astronomy has for ages been one of the most popular of 
the sciences. 

t b. In earlier usage it included also the alleged 
relations of the heavenly bodies to human action, 
subseq. distinguished as Astrology. Obs. 

e 1300 K. Alis . 137 Astronomye and nygrcmnuncye. 1393 
Lanol. P. PI. C. xxii. 944 To seo and to seye * what sholdo 
by-falle . . As astronomyens horw astronomye. 1494 Fabyan 
vii. 490 So lernyd in astronomy y* she toke vpon her to 
she we thynges to come. 13*0 Hoorde (title) The pryncyples 
of Astrunamye the whiche diligently perscrutyd is in tnaner 
a prononticacyon to the worldes end. c 1600 Shake. Sonn . 
xiv. Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck, And yet 
methinks I have astronomy. 1708 Du Fox Syst . Magiek 1. 
i. 91 In Astronomy the first soothsayers found the secret in- 
fluences of the stars upon the surface of the earth. 

For the distinction between Astronomy and As- 
trology in early use, see Astrology. 
Astrophanometer, -phile, etc. : see Aatko-. 
t A'Btrophel. Obs. [perh. corruption of astro- 
phyllum “ star-leaf ; Nares suggests of Aster Tri - 
polium.] Name of a plant mentioned by Spenser, 
which has not been identified. 

1991 Spenser Daghn. 346 Fecde ye hcncefoorth on bitter 
astrofelL — Astrohhel >86 That hcarbe of some. Starlight 
is cald by name . . From this day forth do call it Aatrophcl. 

Astroscope (wstnkkdup). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-anowos observer.] An astronomical instrument 
formerly in use, 1 composed of two cones, on whose 
surface the constellations with their stare were 
delineated.' Chambers Cyct. Sufp. 

1673 Sherburne Sph, Manilius C b, These Instruments 
are not true Astroscopes. 1793 Chambers Cyct. Snpp s.v.. 
The astroscope is the invention of WiL Schukhard, formerly 
professor of mathematics at Tubingen . . in 1698. *867-77 

Chambers Astrm. 913. 

t Altro'soopy. Obs. [f. Astro- 4 - Gr. •onowia 
observation.] Observation of the stars. (J.) 
t Afttro'se, a. Obs. [ad. L. astrosus (Isidore), 
f. astrum star.] Ill-starred. 1731 in Bailey. 
Aatrote, a-strout, obs. forms of Ahtrut. 
tAftroy*, v. Obs. Forms: a-3 aatruje, 3-4 
as true, 4 aatrole. Also aphetic Stroy. [a. OF. 
estrni-re t cogn w. It. struggerc late pop. h.'slru/re 
for distrutre to DkhtroyJ To destroy. 

c zaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, an Swo heneS ana estrineS he 
riche men pe wrecches. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 6756 That 
eueriche baroun loke his pas, And aspie hem bt tropie, And 
so fond hem to astroie. *340 Ayenb. 17 Prede as trap . . mile 
pe graces . . Pet byep ine manne. 
t AstrU’Otive, a. Obs. rare -” 1 . [f. L. astruct - 
(ppl. stem of a{d)strudre, f. ad to +strufre to 
build) + -ivb.] Building up, erecting, constructive. 

a *696 Bp. Hall (O.) The true method of Christian prac- 
tice is first destructive, then astructive. 

A-8trat (fistnrt), advb.phr. Forms: 4 a-strout, 
o strut, one strowte, 5 on strut, 5-0 a strote, 
6 a struts; a strutte, 6-8 astrut, 5- a-strnt. 


[A prepy -*■ Strut sb.] 

L Sticking out, projecting stiffly; protruding, 
swollen, puned up. arch. 

c *339 PoL Songs 336 The knif stent a-strout. etgs a Sir 
Isumbras 690 His eghhe stode one strowte. 193s Mote 
Cenfut. Tindale Wka. 589/1 Theyre betyas standlnge a 



▲STUCK. 
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t 2 . Stubbornly. Obs. 

W *• Bkuhhk Chren. Pref. 194 ta schemed, M brUt, bel 
static o strut. C14I0 Tmmeky Styst. 4* 1 rede 00 man 
from him dray, In way, no stand on strut. 

IS. On the strut, strutting, walking grandiosely, 
f JLstU'Oft, sb. Obs. ran—'. In 6 austuoe. [a. 
OF. astute ; ad. L. astiitia , n. of quality f. astutus 
Astute.] Astuteness. 

ig4§ Combi. Scot. 87 Be there austuoe .. that furneat vitht 
money haunt the parteis aduersaria. 
t AltU OO, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OF. astus, -tie, 
-uce, -ut, ad. 1 .. astiitus Astute.] Astute. 

1549 Cpmpt. Scat. xi. 97 Sedusit be ther astuce and subtil 


persuasions. 

▲itUO&OIII iJLtitf'Jos), a , Also -tious. [ad. F. 
astuciettx , f. astuce , astucie : see prec.] Astute. 

iSej Scott Quentin D. ix, Like all astucious persons, as 
desirous of looking into the hearts of others as of concealing 
his own. ild Mrs. Jameson Char. IVam. 1. 7a The aatu- 
tious lady of Belmont with her magic potions. 

▲fttU'OloUftly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.Y-.] As- 
tutely. 

s8 . . Scott, Marked you how astuciously the good father 
eluded the questions Y 

Altuoity iisti/ 7 -sfti). [f. Astucious ; cf. fero- 
cious, ferocity A Astuteness. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iiL (1879) III. 19 With astucity, 
with swiftness, with audacity 1 1851 — Sterling 111. v. 187a) 
011 He was a man . . great only in . . speciosities, astuemea. 

Astun(e, see Ahtone. 

Astunae, for a stunde : see Stoitnd. 


Aatunt, variant of Ahtint v. Obs . to stop. 
Asturt, variant of Amtart v. Obs. to escape. 
Astute (isti /7 t|, a. [(la. F. astut) ad. L. as- 
tiitus , lengthened form of astus crafty, cunning.) 
Of keen penetration or discernment, esp. in regard 
to one's own interests ; shrewd, subtle, sagacious ; 
wily, cunning, crafty. 


s6n CoruH., Astut, astute, crafty, subtill, wyly. guileful!. 
1634 Sir M. Sanijym Prudence 168 Wee terme those must 
Astute, which are most Venule. [Not in Johnson 175 
iBsp I. Taylor Rnthus. x. 358 The astute atheism of Greece 
and Rome. XB78 Bosw. Smith Carthage 331 He had, with 
the astute fickleness of a barbarian, come to u secret under* 
suindiug with Scipio. 

Astnitly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an as- 
tute manner; with keen penetration, shrewdly. 

i8a6 Svn. Smith Wks. (1867) II. ita He sets himself to 
comment astutely upon the circumstances. 1851 Sir F. 
I’algkave Norm. 4 Rug. 1. 996 Louis astutely evaded the 


contest 


Astuteness, [f. as prec. 4- NERO. Before this 
was in use, the L. astiitia was occas. employed.] 
The quality of being astute ; keenness of penetra- 
tion or discernment ; mental subtlety, shrewdness. 

LiSoa Ben r mam IVks. X. 396 Could this mass of law by any 
astut ta be construed to come under title Poor.] . **» 
Vaughan Are l*t. Cities a lhe astuteness acquired in the 
exercise of this greatest of free schools. 1863 Mapfki Brig . 
Life in It. II. 89 l he astuteness of the Pontifical police. 

t Asty *ie, v. Obs. Forms : 1 2 aatigan, 3 as- 
tyen, astye. Fa. t. 1 oatas, a astah, aateh. [OE. 
asthan, f. A- pref 1 up, away + sti&an to go, pro- 
ceed, ascend ; cogn. with Goth, ussteigan , OHG. 
arsttgan , inod.G. ersteigen.] 

1 . To go up, ascend. 

r99» Lindisf. Gosp. John vii. 8 Ic ne astigo [Vulg. ascend#] 
to doeze syinbel dissum. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras 
of deaoe and . . astah to heofene. 11073 Passion Our Lord 
624 in O. /£. Misc. » Kr he wolde astyen to heuene. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 3971 By hat was Gyoun vp a*itu)o ! oppoun )m 
laddre an he). 

b. To rise with its summit. 


C1173 Cott. Horn, 927 Enne stepel . . swa hdhene pat his 
rof asti)e up to hefenne. 
o. To rise in arms. 


1*97 R. Gwuc. 317 He was in fere Of Edmondes tueye 
brclmren . . laste hit gonne astye. 

2 . To go or come down, descend. 
cstn Rushw. Gosp. John ii. ia Dona astox [Ags. 4 ff attorn, 
ftfron; Vulg. desceudit] . . he & moder his. cxiyg Cott. 
Horn. 341 Ic am cwuce bread he astah frarn hefcnc. c xaoo 
Trin. Cott. Ham. in De heuene abeh and dun astch. 
t Afttyinff, vbl. sb. Obs. In 2 as tilings, [f. 
prec. 4 * -INO l. J Ascension, 
c iaao Lo/song U re Louerd iu Cott. Horn. 209 pine wurS* 
ful astiunge into heouene. 

Astyl, var Abtxl, Obi., a splinter. 

Astylar (isteHfii), a. [f. Gr. d priv. 4 arvK-o t 
pillar 4. . ah.] Without columns or pilasters. 

184s in Gwilt. 1843 Penny Cycl. zst Supp. I. 148/1 We 
had no examples of such astylar class of desun, until it was 
introduced by Mr. Barry, in the Travellers' Clubhouse, 
▲styllabyre, aatyrlaby, obs. ff. Astrolabe. 
JL*tyTUll. Mining. A small dam in an adit or 
ievel to prevent the full passage of the water. 

1849 1 ° WOALB Diet. Terms. 

▲atm variant of Astite adv. Obs . 
AnraAdm c&so d’n), advb. phr. [A prep.' + 
Sudden J Of a sudden, suddenly. 

187s B. Taylor Faust 1, iv, A-sudden stood I in a glowing 
sphere. dbbnContemp. Rev. Apr. 64a And,asudden, witching 
Spring Into bar bosom sucks tbs snow. 


f A88T( Obs. rare- 9 . In 4 aalwo. [a. OF. 
a{s)suivre late L. assequfre, for cl. L. assejui (see 
Ahsequevt) ; cf. pursue,] To follow after. 
cxwo K. Alis. 8494 Quyk asiweth him al his men. 
t Ai m. V. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF, a\sromme-r, 
•umsri—l&uL.assutnmJ-re to sum up ,f.<v* - ad- to 
4summa total ] To consummate, complete. 

1340 Ayenb. 168 Huanne hi habbeh al asu mined, hanne 
vent ham bingb. b*t hit is al to agione. 

Asimdor (iso ndw , adv., orig. phr. Forms : 
x on sundran, 1-4 o s under (e, 5 on sondre, one 
sondyre, on aundre ; 4 asondri, asyndre, 4-5 
asondry, 4-6 aaondur, -dre, 5 a-aundyr, -dir, 
asondyr, -dir, 5-6 asonder, 6 a sun dre, aaundur, 
6 8a sunder, assunder, 4- asunder. See also 
in Sunder ( ensundtr ) in same sense. [OE. phr. 
on sundran * in or into a separate position or con- 
dition’ : see A prep, i and Sunder.] 

+ 1 . In or into a position apart or separate ; apart. 
a xaoo C admen's Gen. iGr.) 84a Salon on sundran. e xaoo 
Ags. itosp Mark vii. 33 Da nnm he hine onsundran [Linditf. 
sundurlicelof h®re meni^u. rxifo Hatton G. ibid., Asundre. 
1548 Covkrdai.e Erasm. Par. Gat. i. 15 But o» called he a 
Kinder to )>e his preacher. 

2 . Of two or more things: Apart or separate 
from each other : a. in position. 

1330 K. Brunne Chron. 982 ftei er o sundere. c 1386 
Ciial'ckr Proi. 493 Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer 
asoudur. c 1400 l ’at lad. oh Hush. iv. 131 Sowe ham . . half 
n fooie anondur. 1963 Siiutk Archit. Eiiij h, How far and 
how ncre the pillcrs shalbv net a sunder. x6xi H bywood 
Gold. Age iv. i. Wks. 1874 111. 57 Heer’s a coyle to keep 
fire und tow a sunder, ijjy Johnson Lett. 183 II. a We are 
now neur half the length or England Asunder. 1887 Frouuk 
Short Stud. <1872; I. 93 Wide asunder as pole ana pole, 
b. in direction or motion. 

c l*3o GeN. 4 Ex. 1 16 Dc ftridde dai . . wan water and erBe 
o sunder sad. c 1330 Antis 4 A util. 309 Now we asondri 
schal wende. c 1450 Merltn ix. 140 They wolde not departe 
on sondre. 1613 Shakk. Hen. Fill. v. i. 112 My Chaflo And 
Corne shall flye asunder. 1719 Voung Revenge iv. i, Un- 
hand her- Murder I Tear them asunder. xSflg Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111.635 iAKhiel .. while forcing them asunder, 
received u wound. 

3 . Apart from each other in character, or in one’s 
judgement or consideration ; separately as objects of 
thought. To knmu asunder : to distinguish, arch. 

C 1386 Chaucer Somp. Frol. 8 Freres and fueiides been but 
litel asunder, c ijag Skelton Agit. Scot/ei 96 Know ye not 
auger and salt asondyr. 159a Shakk. Rom. 4 Jut. in. v. 8a 
ViTlaine and he be many Miles assunder. >699 Bkntlky 
Phal. 217 The several words taken asunder have nothing 
Poetical in them. 170a I)k Fok Plogn* (1756) 364 It was 
iinpOKxihle to know them assunder. 

4 . Of one thing: Into separate parts ; in two, in 
pieces ; esp. with break, burst, cut . rend, tear , etc 

(1340 H ami’ole Pr. Cause. 888 Worntes sal ryve hym in 
sondre.] c 1430 Lonklicii Grail xiv. 199 Boihc palettes and 
scheldes he to*cruked anondir. f 1440 Gesta Ro/n. 953 He 
kutte ensundre alle his clothis. *Srf T indalu Acts i. 10 
Brast a sondre in the myddes. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 136 To rent and break a sunder our good and 
sure friendship. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. Temper L 
85 If she will saw me asunder, let her. x86a Siani.ky 71m#. 
Ch. 11B77. 1. v. 05 The rending asunder of the veil which over* 
hung the temple. 

t AjrtX'naer, v. Obs. Forms : 1 asundrl-an, 
4 assunder, 4- asunder. [OE. asundrian , i A- 
pref l+sundrian to SUNDER.] To put asunder, 
separate, divide. 

<f xooo Cod. Exon. 98 a rHosw.’t Se d«5a)> asundrak lfc and 
s4wle. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 306 He was asunderid fro alle his 
men. 1580 Turskr Hush. .1878 37 A plough beetle . . Great 
clod to asunder. 1993 K. Barnes Par then. ii. in Arb. Gamer 
V. 409 Thou could not be persuaded that my wits Could once 
retire so far from Sense asundcrcd. 

Aiiu ndering, vbl. sb. rare. [f. prec. -1- -INO I.] 
The action of putting asunder; separation. 

s88x Buchanan Code, Man III. 344 After death’s asundering. 
# AJIimdeniMB nddjnes). [f. Asunder adv. 
+ -NE«s.] The state of being asunder; separateness. 
184 % Blacken. Mat*. LIII. 765 What the Germans would 
call tne Auseinanderteyn . . the axunderness, of things. 
AEUni-exi, var. AsaniN v. Obs. to excuse. 
▲aur(e t obs. form of Assure and Azure. 
▲-aware, obs. form of A*square. 

▲-■ warm (iswp jm >, advb. phr . [A prepy 4 

Swarm.] Swarming. 

x88a Swinburne Tristr. Lyonesse 381 Shines yet with fire 
.. From tossing torches round the dance aswarm. 
t A-lwa ih, advb. phr. Obs. Also 6 a sossbe, 
a shoashe. [Derivation of squash, sash , unknown ; 
A- is evidently the prep., as in aslant , across , etc.] 

1 . Slantingly, obliquely, crosswise, aslant. 

1330 Palsgr. 831 A sowhe as one weareth his bonnet, a 
gyngoyt. 1373 Turberv. Fakoarie 377 You must cut it off 
..a slope, and <as they sayv aswoshe. xfixx Corea, e.v. 
Chant arm , . Womo as wash, or skarfewiae. 

2 . With scorn, contemptuously. Cf. Askance adv. 2. 

1330 Palsos. 614 Se how she loketh ashosshe, oraswaaehe, 

is she not a prowde dame, xfixx Cotge., De guingois . . 
huffingly, swaggcringly, aswash. 

▲-away (#8W^). advb. phr. [A prepX 4 Swat J 
S waying. bend ing from side to side. 

1838 Morris Hatpdom's End 99 On some broad stream, 
with long green weeds a*sway. x88o Swinburne Stud. Song 
113 A ship on the waters . . poised softly for ever as way. 


Aswooir. 

A-mwmt(itwert),rnivb.phr. [A/repJ SWEAT.] 
Sweating, moist. 

1879 J. Lorn Mneut iu 730 The Dardan shore So aft 
asweat with blood. 

tAinraa tfUls V. Obs. rare. In 7 Miw-. [f. 
A- pref. 1 1 (improperly written as-, after as-sure, 
etc.) 4 Sweeten.] To sweeten, make less bitter. 

>898 S anoys Enrop. Spec. 1x630 933 That rigour of lus* 
ties, which the bountifulnesae of this Mercy aid mitigate 
and assweeten. 

▲swell, obs. way of writing as well 1 see An C 2. 
t ▲jTWS'lt, v. Obs. 3-4. 7 b. t. aswalt. [OE. 
asxveltan, f. A- pref. 1 4 sweltan to die: see Swblt v.j 
intr. To perish, die, become extinct. 

c xejo A ncr. R. 916 Gif gulchecuppe weallinde bres to 
drincken . .bet he aswelte wiftmnen. sage Lav. 07474 Cnihtes 
bar aswalten. c 1300 K. A /is. 6638 That thco snow for the 
fuyr no malt. No the fuyr for theo snow aswelt. 

t AswtTOi v. Obs. [OE. aswtbban (~asw \- 
fian\ f. A- pref. 1 + swfbtan to out to sleep : see 
Sweve v.] trans . To put to sleep ; to stun ; in 
OE. to put to death. 

a 1000 Judith 339 (Sweet Reader ) Ealdhettende sweordum 
aswefede. f 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 549 So astonyed and 
a*sweued Was euery vertu in my heued. 

tAftWi'kt, v. Obs. 1-3. Fa. t. aswAo. [OE. 
aswican, to betray, desert, abandon, f. A - prep. 1 + 
swtean to fail, fall short, deceive : see Swikk v. 
Hut ME. aswike corresponds in sense to the OE. 
intrans. verb ycswlcan to leave off, cease, desist.] 
To cease, desist. 

<"973 Rushvt. Gosp. Mett. v. 99, 30 Gif b^nne V>n «xe.. 
aswicah \>c [A gs. seswicie, aswicc, itatton aswikie, aswike). 
1S05 I-av. 161 ta pa aswac worden Merlin jw wise. 1 tees 
Leg. St. Rath. 9186 pis swlfte pine pat aswikeh se sone. 

▲-■wlxxi (Aswi’in), advb phr. [A prep . 1 4 Swim.] 
Swimming, afloat. 

1663 m Spalding Tronb.Chas. 7(1899) 44 The soldiers, .were 
all a-swim through the water that came in at the hole* and 
leak* of the slup. 1870 Morris Earth. Par. I. L 105 The 
shallow flowing sea . . set the wrack a*swim. 

t Aiwi'nd, V. Obs. 1-4.. Fa. t. MWond. Fa. 
pple. a8wunde(n, oswounda. [OE. aswindan, f. 
A- pref. 1 away + siuindan to languish.] 

1 . intr. To languish away, vanisn, perish. 

1883 K. A’A.vhku Boetk. xxxiii. 1 4 pylas-. . . alio opre ges* 
coafta aswindah. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn, x 33 Sum lof b° »«Ue 
feol) among beornen and b« r aswond. ligo Lay 17940 
Seulde he aswint pat to him seolue trestep. a 1130 Owl 4 
Right. 1 57 j Al thi sputing schal unwind*. 

2 . in pa pple. Languishing, worn out ; enervated. 

*86S A^lksrd Doeth. xl. | 4 Hwy ge swA tinny (to sitfn 

& »wA aswundeucY no) Lay. 99234 pat his folc gode 
aswunden 1 1930 UHWonde] ne laic bcrc. a irJo Owl 4 Right. 
534 Vor ich nam non aswunde wrecchc. £1330 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 33 ?e bep neih aswounde. 

▲-swing’ (,aswi rj), advb. phr. [A prep A + 
Swing.] Swinging, swaying to and fro. 

1876 Dowdkn Poems 35 Airy belli, a*swing Through half 
a summer day. x88o L Wallace Bend t nr 93a Snip* a* 
■wing at their moorings. 

t Aswink, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. I + 
Swine v., OE. swincan.] To labour for, toil for. 
c xtoo Behet 1665 Jouro mete xc mow* aawynke. 

t Aswi-tha, aa awitha, advb. phr. Obs. 
Also 4 5 alswlthe, asawype, aawythe^ This, 
besides its literal meaning 4 as quickly/ had the 
sense : As quickly as possible, immediately. (See 
Ah A III, and cf. Ampaht, Amhoon, Ahtitk.) 

[x»7S -xsex; see quotations under Albwithk.J r 1300 
R. Hrunnk Afedit. 1016 Kyjt wyth bat wurde aswype she 
ryst. ct 340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Rut. 1400 To coper bay Jed® as* 
swybe. * 13B6 Ciiauckk Man of L. T. 539 Thou schalt be 
slayn as swithe. c 14*0 l 'at lad. on Huso. rv. 693 A sithe 
Made for lupyue is upp to honge aswithe. 

t Aawoikanaaa. Obs. [OE. asoUennesse, f. 
asolcen idle, pa. pple. of aseolean, torpescere 1 4 
•nebh.] Sloth, laziness. 

ex 000 Wulfstan Addr. Eng. (Sweet Reader in) purh 
bisceope asolcennesse. e 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 83 Forwunded, 
mid sperc of prude . . mid onde, mid aswolknesse. 
▲rSWOOn (&sw»‘n), advb. phr. Forms: 4-5 
aawoune, aawounne, aawowne, a swoven, a 
swoun(e ( a iwown(e, 5 a-awoone, 7- aswoon, 
a-swoon. [Also written a swoune, expanded on 
swoune , and most commonly from 1325 to 1500 
in swoune , in sitmune , after 1500 in a swtnun{e, 
sown(e , swoon ; as if f. A prep 1 . 4-Swoon sb. But as this 
sb. does not otherwise appear in early use, aswowne 
was perhaps by mistaken analogy for aswown (cf. 
cutcmme, aaown ) , aswowen iswowen,OK.tesw6^en ; 
in which case aswoon and Ahwouub are of identical 
origin : see the latter, and Swoon sb.] 

In a swoon or faint. To fall aswoon : to faint away. 
e 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T- 466 And fil to grdunde anon And 
lith aswowne [v.r. a swounne, a awownc, on swouuel, deed 
and lyk a stoon. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1804 A-cwoone t felle, 
bothe deed & pale. 1383 Caxton Gold. Leg. 017/3 Yf the 
moder be a awowne of the payne. tm Stewart Cron. 
Seat. L 408 Mony fell in swoun. 1637 KuiHEsroRD Lett. 
1x0 (186a) X. 976 My faith was fallen aswoon and Christ but 
held up a swooning man's head. t86e S. Dobell in Macm. 
Mag Aug. 326 A-swoon With fear. x86g Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. III. viil iiL 13 Wilhelmina, faint, fasting, sleepless all 
night, fairly falls aswoon. 
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A ffl WOOned (iswdnd), ppl. a. [Doe to mixture 
of aswoon (which, in the Chaucer Instance, the 
other MSS. lead) and swooned, in ME. iswouwd.] 
A-twoon, swooned. 

CCf. c 1385 Crauckk L. G. IV. 134s Twentl tyme ltwou p yd 
hath ache thanne (».r. jMVOwned, Uiraanal, i-swooyd, 
•wouncd, swowned, -yd, y»«aundcd .1 c ajfifi — Clerk e* T. 
$m 3 <Harl. MS.) Whan acha this hard, aawonad doun ache 
fsllith [Six- text, umtowm, aswounnc, a swowne, in swowel 
1876 R. Taylor Deuhatien 11. v. 85 The Past, that *mid hair 
ruins lay a-swooncd. 

t AsWOU'gh, UWOW(6, adv. (or ///. a.) 
Alio 4-5 MUOWO, MWO, MVOU, UVOW6, Al- 
wogh, aisowe. [Interchanging in 14th c. with on 
rtvowt, in swonve, as if f. A- prep . 1 4 Swouoh j b . ; 
but perhaps originally « iru/cmv -.—iswowen i-OE. 
geswtgen senseless, fainted, pa. pple. of swSgan to 
overgrow, choke, in the phrase * to fall iswowen, 
iswowe , or aswowe' to fall in a faint; cf. aslope , 
awake , athirst .] In a swoon ; ** A -swoon. 

(CT. c 1000 /Emu c Horn. 11 . 336 Se Ia$ . . jwwdgen betwux 
ham ofslegenuin. xaog Lay. 3074 Ha feol iswowen dojo hi- 
•wu)e) ; c two St. Bramdan 10 And ful adoun i-KUO^e ; fi«k 
Sir Ferumb. 9407 For hungra jmi fulls y*sowe. c two trill 
Paterae 87 And fal doun on awowe.] c 1300 R. Brunne 
Medit. 490 A* wo aha 4 yl doun yn ha feldc. e 1130 A rtk . 4 
M*rl. 3304 Sir Arthour was aswowe. c iaoo Chren, Vilod. 
496 Hurra moder adoune bmowc dudda falle. 1460 Lybeaus 
Disc. 1x71 Aswoah he fell adoun. 

ArCWOtma, advb. pkr. arch. Also 6 -J a- 
sottnd. [Corruption of a-swown, the earliit form 
of A-swoon : sec Swoon and Swound. Apparently 
not connected with the earlier aswounde from 
Aswind .1 In a swoon. 

1634 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 466 He was in hazard of full- 
ing a- sound. 

A-swowing : see Swowino. 
tAajrr, t- Obs. Forms : 1 aof&an, 3 asyo-n. 
Pa. t. 1 as 4 h, a -3 as eh. [OE. asigan , f. A- pref. 1 
4- stgan : see Six v.] To sink down ; to f set/ 
toes O. E. Chren. (Laud. MS.) He mid bam dynte niSer 
adh. e xaoo Trin. Cell. Horn, toq pa sunne of right wisneue 
. . eft mmh alse sunne to-glade. c ism in O. E. Misc. 90 A 1 
are schullen a-syen, and seo to b« neue. 

Asyghe, obs. form of Assay. 

+ Asy-lo. Obs. Also 4-6 nails, [a. F. asile, 
asyle. ad. L. asylum : see below.] The earlier form 
of Asylum (in senses s, a, 3). 

«3®i Wyclif s Mace. iv. 34 Counwsilide hym for to go forth 
of asile. 154a Becon Pathw. Prayer Wks. 1843, Ia8 fly unto 
prayer as unto an holy anchor, or sure asile. 1394 Z ether i a 
xxjux. in Art*. Garner V. 85 A harbour where they looked 
for asile. im tr. Vafin’s Eccl Hist . 17 (A C. 1 . n. iii. 40 
The Asylcs having occasion’d great Abuses in Greece. 
Aajllahieal (wsilirbikal), a . [f. A- pref. 14 

4- Syllabioal.] Not constituting a syllable. 

*7S* Wesley tVks. (187a) XIV. 153 The formative* nT> '"»!» 
are termed Asyllablcal. 

Asylum (tailPm). FI. asylums (also in senses 
1, a, nsyln). Forms: 5-7 nslluxn, 7 naeylum, 
8 asylum, 7- Asylum, [a. L. asylum , a. Gr. d<r&- 
Aof refuge, sanctuary, neut. of adj. AoUKot inviolable, 
f. d priv. 4 - ok\ff t aOx ov right of seizure. Cf. Ahyi,k] 
1 . A sanctuary or inviolable place of refuge ana 
protection for criminals and debtors, from which 
they cannot be forcibly removed without sacrilege. 

e 1430 Lydo. Botha* 11. xxviil. 6c a, A territory that celled 
was Asile. This Asilum. .Was a place of refuge and succours 
• .For to receyue ell foreyn tre-spoKsaura. 1600 Holland 
Livy 1. viii. 7 Romulus . . set up a aanctuarie or law lease 
church, called Asylum. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vi. 145 
How far those Asyln's and Sanctuaries were good and use- 
ful. 17*7-41 Cham bees Cwl s.v., We read of asylums at 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls. *8ov Robinson 
A rckstol. Gr. 111. it. 197 Some were asyla for all men, and 
others were appropriated to particular persons and crimes. 
2 gen. A secure place of refuge, shelter, or retreat. 
164a Sia K. Diking Sp. on Retig. xvl. 87 They have bin 
the Asylum for superstition. 1(91 Wood At A. Oxen. 11 . 
7*9 He fled to Oxon, the common Asylum of afflicted royal- 
ists. ivat Morgan Airier* II. v. 318 A Port, where his 
Ships might find an Asylum. iSgg Milman Lot. Chr. 1 1 . 111. 
vi. 76 The monasteries were not as yet the asyla of let tern 

3 . abstr. Inviolable shelter : refuge, protection. 
17a* tr. Dufin’* Beet. Hist. 17/A C. I. n. ill. 40 The Senate 

was oblig'd to confine the Right of Asylum to N ine Temples. 
1814 Byron Lara 11. viii. Beneath his roof They found asy- 
lum oft but ne'er reproof. 

4 . A benevolent institution affording shelter and 
support to some class of the afflicted, the unfor- 
tunate, or destitute; e g. a 'lunatic asylum,' to 
which the term is sometimes popularly restricted. 

1776 Pennant Tear Seel 11. 307 when the grievous dis- 
temper of the leprosy raged . . our ancestors erected asyla 
for those poor wretches. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. v u. (1878) 115 Miss OMosUe thought she was out 
of her mind, ana spoke of on asylum. >879 Harlan Eyesight 
v. 56 Three hundred of these persons (victims of Egyptian 
Ophthalmia] were cared for ia an asylum . . in Paris. 

t 

uting 

(f. (' jjjj^'4 vpfioXal contribution, share) 4 - -xq, 
ifkfJriNi/i/.] 1878 in Philum. 1740 in Bailey. 
ArFfot symbolic, [f. A- pref. 14 4 Symbolic.] 
Mackenzie Relig. Stoic vtL 60 AsymboUc qualitlea 
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a. [f. as ptec.t see •ioal.] 

s8fo Stanley Hist. Philo*. *3 3/1 The , Symbolical . . are 
more easily traasmuuucd into one another than the as- 
fi»boUcai. 1878 J. JIonei] Brit Ch. 188 Wholly asym- 
POUcal and contrary to the nature of such a Church. 

*• obs . [f. Gr. <ta$M/Mrp.o» 
incomm ensurable, disproportionate (see Symmetry) 
+-AL*.] a Incommensurable, b. Astmmbtbical. 

r 1830 Jackson Creed iv. viii. Wkn IV. 195 Their degrees 
are of another size and oft times asymmetral with the former. 
>88o H. Moat A fecal. Afee . 350 The Word of God . . with 
which these times not squaring, they are called Incom- 
mensurate or AsvmmetraL 1708 in Philum. 

▲ay mmatnuthtma, a. Sot. [f. Gr. <fotV- 
fsiTp-ot (st-e P«c.) 4 us$os flower + -ous.] Having 
uvmmetric flowers. (Allman.) 

▲ByVMMtrie (awiioctrik). a. [f. Gr. A priv. 
4 Symmktbio : see pitc .1 - next. 

1878 Gurney Crystallog. 36 Farms with asymmetric faces 
occur in crystals of Topaz. 1881 Nature XXIV. 41 One 
asymmetric carbon atom, 1. e. an atom directly united with 
four different radicles. 1881 Syd. See. Lex. s.v., ] u Botany 
an organ is said to be asymmetric, when it cannot be divided 
Into two similar halves by a vertical plane, 
▲■ymme’trlcal, a. [Gr. d priv. 4 Symme- 
trical : cf. prec ] Not symmetrical, out of propor- 
tion, with the parts not arranged correspondingly. 

1890 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso n. 8 Truths . . asymmetrical, or 
unsociable, that is, such as we ser not how to reconcile with 
other things evidently and confessedly true. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 93 Flat-fishes are in fact nothing but asymmetrical 
Cod-fishes. 

Jjiymme’trioally, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly *.] 
Not symmetrically, without symmetry. 

1877! Iuxlev Anal. lav. An. Introd. 14 [They] give rise 
to symmetrically or asymmetrically disposed processes. 

▲■ymmetroc&’rpotUB, a. Bot. [f. Gr. btru/i- 

' + aamros fr 


Having 


, a. Bot. 

perp-b » 1 see above) + napmbt fruit 4 -one*] 
asymmetric fruit. (Allmnn.) 
t Asymmetron*, a. Obs. rare. [f. as Ahym- 

M STEAL 4 -OU8 1 w ABYMMBTBTOAL. 

«88s Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 10a [Panthers have] 
various colour, and an asymmetrous body. 

▲symmetry (fisrmetri). [ad. Gr. dovfifisrpia, 
n. of quality f. daCwurpos : see Symmetry ] 

1 . Math The relation of two quantities which 
have no common measure, as 1 and Vs ; incom- 
mensurability. ? Obs. 


0169a J. Smith Sei. Disc. 4. 100 Equality, proport i 
symmetry and ossymmetry of magnitudes. 1675 Collins 
in Rigaud Corr. Sci.Mm II. 964 The 


. method ol^ shunning 

asymmetries mentioned in Des Cartes. 1706 in Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1. 169. 

2 . Want of symmetry, defective correspondence 
between things or their parts, disproportion. 

1684 F.velyn Freart’s Archil Ep. Ded. 8 The asym metric 
of our Buildings. 167a J. Worthington in Medds tVks. 
Introd. 39 There was an asymmetry and disproportion in 
the subservient Faculties. 1877 Huxley Anat. lav. An. 
viii. 530 Male Cephalopods ore distinguished . . by the asym- 
metry of their arms. 

▲symphony. 1 Obs. [ad. Gr. &<Tvfi<pcjvla, f. 
&ovfMpQJvos inharmonious : sec Symphony.] Want 
of harmony, discord. 1658 in Blount Glossegr. 
Asymptosy ( 4 si*mtJsi'. Math. [f. Gr. d priv. 
4 cvpwTOioia coincidence : see next.] The quality 
of being asymptotic. 

x6g6 tr. Hobbes' Eiem. Philos. (1839) *99 Asyinptosy de- 
pends upon this, that quantity is infinitely divisible. 

▲fflymptoi* ^se simt Jut). Math, [ad.(ultimately) 
Gr. uovfswTuros not falling together, f. d priv. 4 vvv 
together 4 urair-dv opt to Tall. Cf. F. asymptote .] 
A line which approaches nearer and nearer to a 
iven curve, but docs not meet it within a finite 
istance. A rectilinear asymptote may be con- 
sidered as a tangent to the curve when produced 
to an infinite distance/ Also fig. 

1696 tr. Hobbes’ Eiem. Philos. (1839) too Asymptotes., 
come still nearer and nearer, but never touch. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1 . 16a Two parabolas, placed with their axes in 
the same right line, are asymptotes to one another. 1860 
Farrar Orir. Lang. 1x7 Language, in relation to thought, 
must ever be regarded as on asymptote 1887 Denison 
A Urea, without Math. 038 [A hyperbola’s) lags continually 
approach two straight lines called asymptotes which are in 
fact the outline of the cone itself, but never reach thetnu 
b. attrib . quasi •adj. 

a >714 Grew (J. Asymptote lines . . produced Infinitely will 


si 


leytifl^He («simbf < lik) a* [see the senses 
X. ‘OwMMBpiug scot-free. Cockeram 16a a. | 
L. ftW, a. Gr. hrinfiok- or not contributii 


▲lympt o tio (eesimt^tik), a. Math. [f. prec. 
4 -io, after Gr. mmedt.] « next. 

1871 Phil. Tram. VL 3065 Asymptodck spaces, .comprised 
between two lines, which bang infinitely prolonged do never 
meet. s8ii Maxwell Elect r. 4 Magtu 1 . 167 l*he equi- 
potential surfaces have each of them on asymptotic plane. 
▲BymytO*tiOAl v <* Math. [f. as prec. 4 -ioal ] 
Of, pertaining to. or of the nature of an asymptote. 

1704 Phil Tram. XXV. 1700 Atsymfctdtlcal Curves. 1894 
H. Miller Seh. 4 Sehsss. xviL (1857/383 Not on asympto- 
tical progress but destined from the beginning to famish a 
point of union. 

B ay ■>» pt o* tl ^y , adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY 2 .] In 
the manner of an asymptote. 

1679 Gbeoorv In Rigaud Corr. ScL Men II. m Whether 
asymptotically approached . . stay be worth consideration. 


▲mvivfecftB (Xsi*naxtft\ «. and/#. Prm. [ad. 
Gr. d thtbkpt strut not connected (also used j mbit, of 
vemes), f. d priv. 4 ow-aprdiut to knit together.] 
▲ adj. Not connected ; consisting of two member* 
having different rhythms. B. «. A verse of this 
nature. Hence AnpnMtotlo (Isbiuutrtik), 0. 

(f type Burney Pars’* Wk*. (i8s8) VII. 41a Whidi follows 
another esynartetnm. which also ends with ithyphnllic.] 
189a tr. Ajrixtofh. Wasp* xao net*. The metre .. is on aayn- 
artete of Iamb, and Trach. 1847 G both Greece 11. xxiz. 1 1869) 
111 . 77 Combinations of the dactyl, trochee and iambus, 
analogous to the asynartetic verses of Archilochus. 
▲nrnobroniBm (Aii^krdnix'm). [f. A -pref. 
14 4 Synchronism.] Want of synchronism ; non- 
correspondence in time. Ananaehvomonn a , not 
coinciding in time. 

1879 Hayden Die. Heart 7 Asynchronism between its 
movements and those of the lungs. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. ii. § 7 P74 When the Contractions of the Ventricles 
ere once become asynchronous and inharmonious to those 
of the Auricle. 

II Asyndeton (fisi ndA^n). [I.., a Gr. rd dcruv- 
8 «rov, subst. use of dtnivbero t unconnected, f. d priv. 
4 ovvberof, vbl. adj. f crw-M-uv to bind together.] 
A rhetorical figure which omits the conjunction. 
Aayndetlo (e»incle*tik), a. t characterized by asyn- 
deton, not connected by conjunctions. 

1989 Puttenham Eng. Peesied 869) 185 Asyndeton, or the 
Loom language . . as thus : I saw it, 1 said it, I will 
swears it. 1740 B. Mabtin Bibl. Teeha. 145 Asyndeton the 
Cop’lotives denies. Faith, Justice, Truth, Religion, Mercy 
dies. 1879 tr. Meyer oh x Cor. xiv. r Siwmti tijp aydmfr . . 
asyndetic, but following with all the greater emphasis upon 
the praise of love. 

Asyne, obs. form of Assign. 

▲oyntaotio vsesinte ktik), a. [f. Gr. daiv- 
ru kt-os (f. d piiv 4 ovvranros. vbl. adj. f. ovy-rdoo- 
tiv to range together) 4 -ic (after syntactic).'] 
Loosely put together, irregular, ungrammatical. 

1880 M. Patti son Milton vi. 70 The some asyntactic dis- 
order is equally found in History’ of Britain. 

Asyie. obs. form of Ahsizk. 

II Asy stole tfisi-stfflf). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. A 
priv. + owrroXrj contraction : see Syhtolx.] Ces- 
sation of the functional contraction of the heart. 
Asj otollnm [ «• F. asystolie (Bean)], see quot. 

1870 Gee Auscult. xxi. z 37 Asystolism . . that remarkable 
group of symptoms which is characteristic of an enduring 
inability in the right ventricle to empty itself. EB78 Bal- 
four Dis. Heart ui. 87 Asystole, in which the aortic blood- 
pressure suddenly falls below that necessary for the main- 
tenance of life, because the left ventricle ceases to act. 

Asyth, -merit, obs. form of Ashythe, -ment. 
At (set, ftt\ prep. Forms : i-a »t, a -3 at (ed), 
3-6 att, 5 ate, atte, a - at. [Common Teut. ; OE. 
mt is cogn. with OS. at, OFris. {at) et, ON. at, 
OHG. os, Goth, at ; also with L. ad to, at, Skr. 
ad hi near. Lost in mod.G. and Du., where its 
place is largely taken by to (G. zu, Du. toe), as is 
also the case in s. w. Eng. dialects ; in Scandina- 
Aian, on the other hand, to is lost, and its place 
largely taken by at, c. g. as sign of the infinitive 
mood, whii.h is also the case in north. Eng. dialect. 
In OE. (as in the other Teut. langs.) it -t governed 
the dative, only exceptionally the accusative. It 
was also compounded with many verbs : see At- 
prcf\, all of which are now obs. In M E. it coalesced 
with various cases of the 'definite article 'in atte, 
atten , attere, * at the'; so also attam 'at them.'] 
c **75 Lamb. Hem. X67 Dc8 is attere dure, c 1x79 Coil 
Hem. 83X Me sceold Anon eter gat zemete. c zees Hals 
Meid. 7 Hcuenc atten ende. c sage Moral Ode in E. E. P. 
(x86a) 96 Ded is ate dure, a 1300 Carter M. 5674 Ard at- 
tam con jwir fader frain. c tjM Chaucee PreL 195 After 
the ftcole of Stratford atte bowe. [See others below.] 

At is used to denote relations of so many kinds, 
and some of these so remote from it* primary local 
sense, that a classification of its uses is very diffi- 
cult. Only a general outline con be here given ; its 
idiomatic constructions with individual words must 
be looked for under the words themselves, e.g. Aim, 
Angry, Aft. It will be observed that when a verb 
is construed with at, the same construction usually 
obtains with the cognate sb. and adj., and when at 
is used with an adjective, it is generally used also 
with a derived sb. ; thus to envy , envy , envious at, 
apt, aptness at, etc. The arraogement of the senses 
here adopted is : — I. Local position. II. Practical 
contact, engagement, occupation, condition, etc. 
III. Position m a series or graduated scale, rate, 
price, etc. IV. Time, order, consequence, cause, 
object. V. In other adverbial phrases. VL With 
the infinitive mood. VU. Followed by other 
prepositions* 

I. Local position ; answering the question Where? 
(passing into Whereby ? Whence? Whither?) 

At expresses the position reached by completed motion/#, 
or that which is left by motion from s lines drawn/# a point, 
from a point, or through a poant, meet or intersect at the 
point Hence, with certain verbs, at comes intocootact with 
through,frem, or oA to, and towa rd . See 10-15 fctfra- 



* Simple place or position. 

1 The most general determination of simple 
localization in space, expressing; strictly, the simple 
relation of a thing to a point of space which it 
touches; hence, usually determining a point or 
object with which a thing or attribute Is practically 
in contact, and thus the place where it is, when this 
is either so small as to bj treated as a mere point, or 
when the exact relation between the thing and the 
place is not more particularly expressed by the pre- 
positions close to, nearly, about , on, in, over, under, 
etc., all of which may at times be coveted by at, 

a xooe Cadmon's Gen. ilir.) *406 AU burhgeate littan. ttys 
Lamb, On muwq up et minne chinnc. Ibid, 73 fit 

he chirche dure, and . . ei he fonstan. f taoo Omiin 761 He 
ecod . . att Godess allterr. c up Gen, 4 Ex, 1366 At a wellc 
wftuten 5 e tun. c tape A'. Aits. 4175 He mi at hie owne 
tablS. Cigna E. E, Ailit. P. B. 1187 At vch brugge a bar- 
fray, c tjM Chaucer IVjt/'s End, 6 Housbondcs atce chirch 
dor® I have had fyve. a 1400 Sir Pen. 489 Made he no lett 
ui *ate, dore ne wykett. igyt Diodes Pantom, l xix, At C 
and D the situation is all one, but at E it somewhat dif- 
ferelh, asyou may behold in this figure. 1660 Barsow 
Euclid 1. ii, At a point given A, to make a right line AG 
etpial to a right fine given BC. 1787 G. White Selbomo 
vil 1x789) 3i To cut and deliver the materials at the spot. 
1M3 Sc. Monthly Dec. 34/a These streamers seem to con- 
verge at a point beyond the zenith. 

2. With proper names of places: Particularly used 
of all towns, except the capital of our own country, 
and that in which the speaker dwells (if of any size ■ , 
also of small and distant islands or parts of the 
world. 


(■f. in the Isle of Wuht, on Inchkeith, at St. Helena, at 
Malta, at the English Lakes, at the Cane, in Cape Colony. 
Formerly used more widely : at Ireland, at Loudon. 

755 O. E . Chrou., Hi* lie lih «t Wintanceastre. 1*05 Lay. 

5 He wonede at Erulcte. IS58 Eng. Procl. Hen. ill, I 7 
Witness© vs seluen a;t Lundene', )anc E^tetenhe day on pe 
MonJ)c of Octohre. c 1300 K. A lit. 4433 The tole that was 
at Greece v-sought I r 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 6j And foughten 
Ihadde he] for oure faith at Tramassene. 1387 Trkvisa 
Higden RolU Kcr. VII. 183 In bene dayes a famous clerk . . 
was at Ireland. 1641 rind. Smedymn. | 13. i»8 lames 
at Hierusalem. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wkn. 1867 V. 589 
He is in a far country, he is ut the Indies 174a Richardson 
Pamela III. i$i Be not overthoughtful about what may 
happen at London. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. lao The 
Parliament met at Edinburgh. Mod. Did he graduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge f 

3. At a person (1.. apttd ) : t ft- In personal contact 
with ; in the immediate presence or company of. 
Obs. (re pi. by with, by , beside, in presence of, bejore). 

(At is still used with u person in other senses, os 12-14, *7i 
=5. 35. 3& 

1S05 Lay. 352 k> We weoren . . at Ardure jan kinge. 1386 
M aundkv. v. 38 The soudan may lede. . mo than a 0000 men 
of armes . . and thei lieu alle weys at him. ijBe Wyclik 
John i. 1 The word was at God . . This was in the bigyn- 
nynge at God. c 143s Syr Tryam. 613 And at sir Roger 
)ende we wylle tlwelle. c 1500 Merck. $ Son in Halliw. 
Nag. P. sB Y scliall be liastcly at yow ugeyn with the myght 
of Mary mylde ! 

t b.yS^. In sensory or perceptional contact with ; 
before, in the sight of, in the eyeB of, in the estima- 
tion of. Obs. 

a bum E. E, Psalter xxxviii. 13 Comelinge I am at he . . 
a Is a) mi fndrts be. 1388 Wvcur ibid., Y am a comelyng 
at thee.. as all my fadris. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 105 Reh- 
u.oun clcne at God, & at )»e Fader, is Ms, to visite ^e fadirles 

6 modirles. c 1449 Fecock Refr. »y6 At God it is possible 
a riche man to entre into the kingdom of heveu. 1493 
J'cstyvall iW. de W. 1515193 b, Forsothe thou hast founae 
grace at our lorde. 1580 Tussbr His Beleffe xx. At God of 
Heaven there is forgivenesse of our sins. 

o. ellipt. In active or aggressive contact ; apply- 
ing to, soliciting, pestering, assailing. Cf. 17 . 

i6ts Bsinsly /.hi/. Lit. iil. (1607) ai Some of their parents 
. . will bee at me . . to helpc their reeding of English. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 198 Mrs. Jewkes is mightily at me, 
to go with her Mod They have been at me for a subscrip- 
tion. Hie midges are at me again. 


4. The preceding sense (3 a.) is now partly repre- 
sented by the elliptical construction with possessive 
case: At (a person's) bouse. Fr. chez, Ger. bet. 

158a J. Hkvwood Prov. 4 Epigr. (18671 no Whan I at the 
shoemakers shall shoes assay, igpt Shake. 1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 
ao Thou shalt finds me at the Gouemors. 171s Steele Sped. 
No. 1 14 P x We had Yesterday at Sir Rogers a Set of Country 
Gentlemen who dined with him. Mod. We met at her father's. 


5. At, as distinguished from in or on, is sometimes 
used to express some practical connexion with a 
place, as distinguished from mere local position : 
cf. in school, at school ; in or on the sea, at sea ; 
in prison, at the hotel. 

In such phrases the article is often omitted, e. g. at home, 
at church, ai college, mi court, at town, at matleet. 

a too® Beowulf 2851 HigelAc H renting Mr set hfim wunode. 
1340 Ayenb. 56 At cherche lean God nis uirtues meawy. 
c 1480 TOmmsley Moot. 310 Som at ayltehowse I fande. 
ip Chrou. Grey Friars 0839) 65 Kaynyd atte the yelde 
haule, ft . . coodemnyd. 1808 Shaks. Ant. 4- CL «i. vi. 95 
Week speaks with thee at Set, At land, thou know'*! 
How much we do ©‘re-count thee. 1804 Ecnasp Plautus 
50 My matter Amphitryon's now at bed with Alcmens. 
17ft CtUS Shavtksr. in I'rHt. Lott. Ld. Maimosbury I. 
81, I Was twice at Couit before, the same week. 1738 
Dodsltfs Coil Poems 11766) V. dio At market oft for game 
1 search. Oft at as s em blies, oft at church. 1793 Shkaton 
EdystoUeL. f J16 The light may be seen at sea much stronger 


. . Burn It can from a great elevation at land. _ 

Par. A4f.iL 456 NoSuudav-ahower, Kept him at home* >840 
Dickens Old C. Shop x. What the parson at chapel nays. 
a®6$ Times 7/1 He was sent to be a boarder at the school 
for six months, 

0. At an occurrence or event : i. e . at the place of 
its occurrence and taking some part in it ; assisting 
or present at. 

a see© Beowulf 1939 At M K Wor-be^e. cttjg Lamb. 
Horn. 17 Hwet wule moo et scriftet iim Lay. 1871 Per wee 
muchel folc at here wrestlings, c ns© K. Alls. 109© Thou 
schalt at hire bridals beou. 14JS-9© tr. Higdon (t86s) 
1. 193 The consuetude was in that tyme women to be at 
cownsslles among© the men. tfiso Shaks. Temp, il L 97 
When we were at Tunis at the marriage of your daughter, 
tytt Steele Sped. No. e Pi He fills the Clinir at a Quarter 
Session with great abilities. Ibid, pa He is et e Play. 1848 
Thackeray Voss. FatrisSBo,. 955 Hea ked . . whether he had 
been at the battle. 

7. Defining the point or part of a body where any 
thing is applied; hence, sometimes, hanging or 
attached by; sometimes defining more generally 
the side or direction on which the thing is, as 
* A dog at his heels,' • the friend at your left hand.' 

a too© Crdmon't Gen. (Gr.) 636 Hire set heortnn laa wppel 
unsaelga. c tajo Auer. R. 414 Sitte )e . . ston-stille eu Gooes 
fet. c 130© A*. A Its. 9149 Siweth me at my teile. c 1393 E. 
E. Ailit. P. B. 155 Byndcz byhynde et his bak bobs two his 
hander. c 1450 Merlin xxii. 380 At the foote of the castell. 
xfiij Purciias Pilgr. 11. xii. 177 At the Temple doore were 
two Lions tied at two chaines. 183s Wekveb Anc. Fun. 
Mon. 615 The Seale . . hanging at the parchment by a silke 
string. 171 s Addison Sped. No 3 P9 Liberty with Monarchy 
at her right hand. 171s Budukll Sped. No. 365 P 14, 1 
have nothing more at heart than the honour of my dear 
countrywomen. Goldsm. Vic. B". xii. 11857) 79 Yonder 
comes Moses, with .. the box at his back. 187© Trollomi 
PA. Finn 401 You have the ball at your feet. Moti. He 
wears it at his watch chain. Too old to be at his mother’s 
apron string. An infant at the breast. 

8 . Of distance: e.g. At hand, at a distance, at 
arm's length, at a hundred yards. 

. *5 *®T indale Matt. iii. z Repent : the kyngdome oflieuen 
is at honde | Wvcur, neije], 1994 Greene Fr. Harou Wk*. 
1831 I. 161 We are nil ready at an inch. 1698 Usankr Ann. 
749 They fought with them at Jiund, and afar off. 1871 
Milton Samson 348 To save himself against a coward arm'd 
At one spear's length. 1796 Nelson in Nicolas I)isp. II. 
siy The Corsican privateers keep at such a distance .. 1 
* e elwe; 


The long resistance . . had held his soldiers at arm's length. 

9. Kxpiessitig the relation of an attribute to a 
particular place or part : e. g. * sick at heart;' * out 
at elbows.' 


c 1000 Crist (Gr.) 539 Hit act heortan. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
11. iv. 10 A man oucrlustia et legs. 1739 Thommon Liberty 
11. iai Withered at the root. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 
17a. 1 wish at my Heart, the Gentlemen . . would pursue 
such measures, stag Waterton Wanderings 111. fii. 955 
The sight of the snake had . . turned him sick at stomach. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 43 The late king lied been ut 
heart a Roman Catholic 

* * Passing into through, by. 

10. Defining the point at which anything enters, 
or issues, and hence the channel through or by 
which entrance or exit is effected. 

a 1000 Batt. Fin. 16 iGr.) Eodon set tiftrum durum, c 1179 
Lamb. Horn. 5 He rad in et ban est gete. c taoo Sawees 
Wards In Coit. Horn. 95s SnikeS in ant ut neddren . . et 
mufr ant et earen, ed ehnen ant ed ncauele. c tea© Seuyn 
Sag. <W.) 1449 And spak out ate windowe. 1483 Caxtom 
G. de la Tour D vj b, The theef that cometh in atte back 
dore. 1999 Shaks. John v. vil 99 Now my soule hath elbow 
roome ; It would not out at windowes, nor at doores. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 39 p 9 Kind an Hole for him to creep in at. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair( 1880) 118 He looked in at the 
dining-room window. Mod. Smoke issued forth at several 
orifices. He entered at the front door. 

* * * Passing into from, of. 

flL Determining the source from which anything 
.comes, and at which we seek it : e. g. J'o ask, in* 
quire, seek, learn, take, get, obtain, find, heme, 
receive, buy , earn, win, suffer, at. Obs. or dial. 
(repl. by of. from) exc. in (b.) the expanded phrases 
at the mouth or hands off, 

c toco Ago. Gasp, Matt. xC 99 LeomiaS act me. — xxv. 98 
AnymaS Set pund sut hym. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 bu most 
bitten milcc ct jrinc drihtene. c 1190 Gen. Q Ex. 9097 Mai 
he no leue at lure taken, c 13x0 Smyn Sag. (WJ3103 At 
the lady the rynx he ha-e. 1379 Barbour Bruce xu. 484 
Thai ask mercy, not nocht at 30U. a 1400 Chester PI. 194 
Receive my tonne nowe at me. tgxg Dougiaj Musis ul ii. 
Argt., How that Eneas nocht onsueir at Apollyne. XR39 
Coverdale Judith x. 7 They axed no question et her, but 
let her go. 1618 M. Baket Horsemanship l Pref. 4 Nature 
Ihnth] given to the Ant, such prouidence, that Man u wished 
to learne at her. 1794 ). Hutton Philos. Lippi, etc. 38 For 
that purpose, we must inquire at nature 1883 J. Sink Hist. 
AlLlsraelsxx. 170 He was making asunilar inquiry. . at other 
maidens. 

b. 1788 Stroke Sent. Jouru. (1778) 1. 139, 1 took it kindly 
at her hands. 1899 Macaulay Hut. Eur. 111. 397 All that 
they had . . suffered at the hands of the Tories. 1884 Eng. 
Illust. Mag. Feb. 303/1 He took at their hands the most 
outrageous treatment 

* • * * Passing into to. „ 

12. With certain verbs of motion : Indicating 

attainment of a position at\ e.g. To end, stop, 
arrive ♦ land at a point ; hence, determining the 
point to which the motiun extends. 


. t ft- simply em • to. Obs. 

c soon Ags.Go^p. Matt. xxv. 43 Go ne comon tt me. f 140© 
Destr. Troy yi. 9674 Hit pleait wele ftjpepvll at Pro * to 
wende. f 140© Stgo gf Melayne 905 They wold© noghte 
come att Parische To they had oflerdo to Seyne Denys, 
tgsi More Htresyos 111. win, eoj/x The vnluenltie, when 
he was . . ere he cam© at you. iiw ITindale Ex/. John 
13 We wyl neucr com© mote at acoole. rxfsi W. Watbom 
JJecacord. 180 To come at the holy altar, 
t b. esp. Into the presence of, into personal con- 
tact with, near to; in To come at (L aechiert ) : to 
approach, come near, have to do with. Obs. 

e 193s La Bkrnkss Huou 6i\ 1 1 charge the - . that thou 
come no more at her, beware that thou faUcst not in amours 
with her.' «|M Covkrimle Ex. xix. 15 No man come at his 
wife IWvcurTNetie ye not to joure wyuea). xfisx Shaks. 
Wint. T . 11. iu. 3a lie hath not slept to night ; commanded 
None should come at him. 1876 R. Les trance St urea’s 
L\fb, He would not let Piso come at him. 


o. With idea of intervening space traversed : Even 
to, at far as ; in To come (arch.), arrive, land at. 

rips K* At is. 1408 The thridde day.. He aryved at 
Cysile. 1340 Hamfols Pr. Const. 773a In fallyug. A thow- 
sand yherc . . Ar it come at the ertn. c 1400 Sir Pete 1819 
Tills he come at a way By a wode ends. 199a Bk. Com, 
Prawr, Burial Off., When they come Rt [1550 to] thegraue. 
the Priest shall say. tfftt Bible Luke vfii. 96 lliey atriued 
at the countrey of the Gadamnee. 161a Brinslv Lud. Lit. 
61 When they come at the Paaelue. let them doe the like. 
1884 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 183 Then they came at an Arbor, 
warme and promising much Refreshing, uu F. T. Aleth. 
Shorthand 6 Without taking off the Pen 'till you come nt a 
Vowel. 187© Jevons Elens. Logie xxiii 191 To arrive et 
exactly the same results. 

d. \\ ith idea of obstacles or difficulties interven- 


ing : esp. in To come, get at* to reach. 

1530 Tindalb Ah Answer, etc. (1850) 190 Worldly tyrants, 
at whom no man may come, save a few flatterers, etc. 
171X SiBELK Sped. No. e P 4 That great man has as many 
to break through to come at me, as I have to come at him. 
inx Addison ibid. No. 131 p z The Sport it the more agree- 
able where the Game is the harder to come at. — - No. x 13 P 5 
Food and Raiment are not to be ooins at. without the Tou 
of the Hands. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 199 There 
was 110 coining at her here, under # mv Mother's Whig, c 1819 
Mum Austen Northang. Abb. (18481 40 ' My dear Isabella, 
how wan it pnssible for me to get at you?' 1840 Dickens 
Olti C. Shop, ii, Stooping down to get at his ear. 

***** Passing into to warns. 

18. Of motion clirected towards : In the direction 


of, towards, so as to get at; often with hostile 
i'ltent, 'against'; in To run, rush, go, have, 
throw , shoot , let drive, aim , etc. at. 

a 1400 Odouian 976 Swych twenty 11'ere wortht e slo At 
me to fyglit. a 1400 Sir Ptrc. 1701 His nwerdc drawes he, 
Strykes at Percevelle. *1489 Digby Myst. (1889) v. 699 
Be-gynne ye, and haue et yowe. 1990 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. 
ii. 136 Wouidst thou not spit at me. 1998 — 1 Hen. IV, il 
iv. 017 Foure Rogues in Ifuckrom let driue at me. 18x3 — 
lieu. VII l, 1. i. 14a We may out-mnne . . that which we run 
at. 1683 Butler Hud. 1. L 336 To shoot at foes, and some- 
times pullets. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 579 r 7 The Dogs 
flew at him with so much ftury. 1B44 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 931 A great blow was about to be aimed at the Protestant 
religion. Ibid. 617 Once they were seen and fired at. 

b. Of bodily action and gesture; in To point, 
look, stare, swear, shout, grumble, mock, laugh, etc. at, 

e X400 Sir Isstmb. 695 The qwene . . at hym Kite lqghe. 
1998 SrENSSE F. Q. 1. v. « Hungry Wolues continually did 
bowlc, At her abliorred lace, 171* Stkvlk Specie No. 144 
P 9 That Patience ofbelng stared at. 1I40 Dickens Oidt . 
Shop ix, Ugly faces that were frowning over at her. xftpt 
Thackeray Newcomrs xvii. 1 . 163 Look at the horseman in 
Cuyp's famous picture. [Cf. also 36. j 

o. Of mental aim, allusion, hint, conjecture, etc. 

x6f8 A rtif. Beauty ( 1669) 4 Eyes over-curious to find fault at 
Art. xfifls in Hart. A/isc. • 1 793) 439 Secrets . . which now w« 
can only conjecture at. 171X Addison Sped. No. xxs P6 
The Parson is always preaching at the 'Squire. 17x1 Bud- 
c;ei.i. Sheet. No. 116 p 9, 1 have before hinted at some of my 
Friend's Exploits. >749 Chkstbrp. Lett. 194 II. 930 H© 
. . thinks every thing that is said meant at him. x$i8 
Moore Fudge Fam. in Paris vi. 61 This touch at our old 
friends, the whlgs. 

14. Of motion or action directed towards the 


attainment or acquisition of : a. lit. in To match, 
clutch, catch, reach, make, etc. at. 

1990 Shaks. Mids. AI. 111. ii. 99 Briars and thornes at their 
apparell snatch, xsej — 9 lieu. VI, 1. il 11 Put forth thy 
hand, reach at the glorious Gold. S71X Addison Sped. No. 
159 P6 Catching at every thing that stood by them. 17x1 
Steele Sped. No. 450 P 1 AU Men . .moke at the same com- 
mon thing, Money. Prov. Drowning men catch at straws. 

b. fig. To aim. aspire, endeavour, etc. at. 

1991 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 30 Avming at Silula as a 
sweeter friend. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. a P4 Crowds who 
endeavour at the some end with himself. 1709 — Toiler 
No. is A thousand that can dress genteelly at a mistress. 
*777 Watson Philip 11 <1793) L 1. 19 That power at which 
he nad aspired, xflxi Miss Austen Sense 4 Sens. (1846) 38 
You will be setting your cap at him now. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xi, 'Strangers are nothing to me/ said lha 
young fellow, catching at the words. ^ 

II. Of action, position, state, condition, manner. 

16. With things which are the objects or centres 
of special activities, and are more or less put for 
the activities themselves : At meat ~ eating ; at the 
bar» acting as a barrister, or as one on trial ; at 
grass « grazing ; at the stake, wheel, plough, etc. 

a see© Beowulf ©994 Mx Mm fide warn eM&eqpne swfil-fth 
syree. c turn Ffali Meld. 37 Seoft he cat at the fliche and 
te bund at te hutde. >097 R. Glouc. 085 To be of bold 



AT. 


word atte mete. 1377 La mol. P. PL B. vl 104 And ben h!i 
pUgrymc itu plow for pore men nee Mike, c 1443 Pkcock 
K tpr. ui. il »8i To upend it at the w(jn. 16*1 Bible Jer, 
i 11 Aa fat as the heifer at gran#. 1793 Johnson in Boswell 
(18311 ill. vi He must he a great English lawyer, from hav- 
ing been so long at the bar. if it Mine Austen Sense k Sens. 
(1846) 263 And idled a wav the mornings at billiards, iffe 
Froudk on tty an 4 H i.s father brought him upat his own trade. 

b. Sometimes with the idea of instrumentality. 

c 1 J75 W veu k ScrtM. xxxvL SelWks. 1869 1 . 97 Wc may see 
at eye. c 1440 Mcrte Art A, 449 Thowe moste spede at 
the spurs. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 24/1 No man demanded 
of that they sawe atte eye. 1841 Cavendish Wolsey (1825) 

1. 66 Thou shaft espy at thine eye the wonderful work of 
Cod. 1783 C Johns row Reverie 1. 212 He foils the Devil at 
his own weapons. Mod To contest it at sword's point. 

c. Hence in designations as barrister-at-law, 
serjeant-at-arms t assault -at-ar ms , etc. 

I9SI Addison Sped. No. 89 F 1 He is a serjeant at law. 
1761 Hum. Hist . Eng, (1826) II. xv. 377 Four thousand men 
at arms. 1884 Daily News 6 Feb. 2/1 The Speaker, attended 
bv the Serjeant -nt- Arms and the Chaplain. 

16. W ith actions in or with which one is engaged: 
as < 2 / dinner , at work, at play, 

1440 Sir F.glamour 330 At my jumey wolle Y bee. 1591 
Shams. Tnut Gent, ti. i. 46 As she sits at supper. 1810 — - 
Temp. v. I. 185 This Maid, with whom thou was't at play. 
*7** Addison Sped. No. 415 P 6 This . . has set men at work 
on Temples, flat By son Sardan. ui. i. 424 Myrrha ! what, 
at whistiers With my stern brother ? 1835 Crabbe Par. Reg, 
1. 575» * (nice the matron at her loved employ. 187a Daily 
Pi tuts 1 Aug., The case . . is still at hearing, 
b. At it : hard at work, lighting, etc. ; busy. 
s6o6 Shaks. Tr.ifCr. v. til. 05 They aw at it [j. e. fighting], 
harkc. 1886 Pern Diary 5 Mar., I was at it till past two 
o'clock on Monday morning. 1884 Times 3 Mar. 5/2 After 
having the wound dressed nc was at it again. 

17. After many verbs expressing action : to work , 
toil, labour , play at (a thing or action) ; to pull , 
nibble , kick . tear , knock, drum at (a thing). (Cf. 5 c.) 

rtijoo R. it. Psalter cxxxix. 6, I might noght at it. rim 
K. Alts. 660 To play at bal. e 1510 t 'ocke Lore ties tide 
14 Than every man pulled at his ore. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 
v. ii. 326 When he plairs at Tables. 15941'. 1). La Primaud. 
Fr % Acad. 11. 575 An Apparitour rapping at their doore. 
1884 Times 30 Jan. 9/5 fine saw him working at the Me- 


1 87 The people at large exercise no sovereignty, 1857 
Buckle Chtilis. vl 998 The preceding specimens have not 


moirs. 1884 Lon cm. Mag. Feb. 445 The secret anxiety that 
was gnawing at her heart. Mod. To piny at fighting ; to 
work hard at clearing a path. 


To piny at fighting ; to 


18. Connecting adjectives of occupation and pro- 
ficiency, or their substantives, with a thing or 
action. 

a 1000 Beowulf tato Hord-weorjiungt* lindhran rince stem- 
ran tel sascce. 1010 Siiakh. Temp. m. i. 30 My Father Is 

^ rd at study. 1863 Butler Hud. 1. i. 25 Mighty he was at 
th of these. 1711 Steele Sped. No. a P 4 Very aukward 
at putting their Talents within Observation. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. III. 320 In agility and skill at his weapons 
he had few equals. Slot!. Diligent at his lessons ; readiness 
at replying. 

18. Of posture, position : e.g. at gaze, at bay , at 
right angles. 

*838 Stkwabt Cron. Scot. II. 608 Thalr tha stude rycht 
king at thnir defence. 1593 Shahs. Lucr. 1149 The poor 
frighted deer, that stands at gore, c 1680 Stf.rry and 
Postk. Vol. 319 He lieth at wait to catch your Hearts. 
01843 South kv Whs. (1858) 174/1 Here, ere they reach'd 
their ships, they turn'd at bay. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
v. In some of the vessels at anchor. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
vil 191 Section at right angles to the axis. 

20. Of state, or condition of existence : e.g. at 
rest, peace, ease , liberty, a loss, etc. 


c 1300 K.Alis. 3108 Than move yc beon at esc. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xix. 77 To sc at myschciflT sic a knycht. 
1470 -85 ’(1634) Malory A rthur (1816 II. 398 Sir I otuncelot. . 
found them all at a great array. 1594 Shakh. Rnh. HI. 1. 
1 133 Whiles Kites and BuzardH play at liberty. 1649 
Blithe Eng. Imfrvv. hnpr. <1653) 115 No man . . would l»c 
either at want or Firing, or Timber. 1671 Milton Samson 

S B, I shall shortly be with them at rest. 1707 I.omi. Gas. 

o. 4343/4 You have not . . left them at Uncertainty. 1709 
Pops Let. It. Cromwell 17 July, 1 . . was utterly at a loss 
how to address myself. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 964 P 8 


how to address myself. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 964 P 8 
At liberty to talk. iv«s Addison Sped. No. raa P 9 One . . 
who it. .at Peace within himself. 188 m Athenaeum 1 July 94 
[They] were sometimes at fault. 

21. Of mutual relations: e.g. at war, at vari- 
ance, at strife, at accord, at one, at daggers drawn. 

c 1305 St. Duns Lin 143 in E. E. P. (18691 39 |>is tuei bis- 
chopes and scint Dunstan were al at one rede, c im Carnr 
d* Z. 1369 We ben at on acord. 1493 Festyvall k W. de W. 
15151 35 b, An other Knyght and thw man fell at debate. 
*839 Tonbtall Scrm. Palme Sotui, (1823) 36 Howe the 
apostels fell at contention amonge them aelfes. 1559 Homi- 
lies 11. xviii. 504 When they be at hate betwixt themselves? 
c 1600 Shakh. Sonn. xlvi, Mine eye and heart are at a 
mortal war. 1671 Milton Samson 1385 What cause Brought 
him no soon at variance with himself 1853 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. 65 Truth and lies always at battle. 1868 Rogers 
Pol Econ. vi. 58 They have been at cross purposes when 
they should have been at one. 

22. Of mode, manner, measure, extent, etc. 

c ia8o Faith Passion 85 in E. E. P. (1869V 15 Hi [the 
Jews] seid at one moube * bet he wolde dcstru temple. 
e 13M Cetnrde L. 571, 1 spak to hym at wurdes fewe. e 1380 
Sir r'erumb. 1894 Terry him ansuerede h*n * at schorte 
wordes & rounde. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. l viiL 40 Alle tho 
gouernauncis . . ben groundid at fulle . . in the inward book. 
1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 1. (155a) 110 Leused 
and aette at large. 1601 Shaks. 7 W/. N. 1. i. 97 Shall not 
behold her face at ample view. 1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud 
EP- L viii ao Their accounts are not to be swallowed 
at large. s68a Dryden Medal Ep. Whigs, The lecture 
drawn at length. 1795 Coleridge Che. eut Pop. Ess. 1830 


Buckle Chdiis . vl 998 The preceding specimens have not 
bean taken at random. 

48. Of conditioning circumstance : e.g. at peril, 
Hsk, hazard, expense, charge ; at an advantage, 
disadvantage, etc. 

e *380 Sir Ferumb. 3485 At al perils wil y go. sysa Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 353 p 1 To be at the charge of it himself. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. vi. 11840) 57 Pursue her at the 
hasard of his life. 1866 Crump Banking xl ago To supply 
H» place at a toss. 1869 Freeman A term. Cong- 111. xii. 
114 At all risks, at all sacrifices, to keep Normandy in full 
possession. 

24. Of relation to some one's will or disposition : 
e.jj. at his will, pleasure, mercy, desire , discretion, 
disposal, command, orders , call, nod, beck, etc. 
(Allied to 7 , 8 : cf. at his elbow, at his tail, at his 
beck, at his will.') 

sago I«ay. 9411 Wederhim stod at wille [xsog an wille). 
a sjoo Cursor M. 3546 Broker, any will all sal be. c 1450 
Merlin xxil 401 * Sir 1 . . 4 1 will it be at youre volume/ r 153a 
Lu. Berners Huon 457 To make your inarchaundi&c at 
your pleasure. s6ga Nxediiam tr. Seldcu's Afore CL 425 
To remain at JUs judgement and award. s8a5 T. J epperhon 
Antobiog. Wks. 18 so I. 3 The King'd Council . . neld their 
places at wilL 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 95a Their votes 
were at his disposal 

III. Of relative position in a series or scale, 
degree, rate, value. 

25. Defining special point in a series at which 
one begins, stops, ends, etc. 

c raoo E. E. Poems (186a) 18 First at prude 1 wol be -gin. 
Ibid 30 He-ginne at his heued. c 1386 Ciiauckr /W. 42 
At a knight than wol I first begymie. 1535 Coverdale 
Each. ix. 6 Then they begane at inc elders, which were in 
the Temple. 1536 K. Beerlky in Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 
Sume . . begenynge at the mydes, and sume when yt y» all- 
most done. 1873 Williamson Chern. xvi. § iw At about 
930° C. it (sulphur) is an opaque maw .. At still higher tem- 
peratures it again becomes perfectly liquid ..It boils at 
490 C. Mod. With the thermometer standing at ninety 
in the shade. 

b. esp. with superlatives. 

riass Occur do L. 13a 'Hie wynd .. servede hem atte 
the Tieste. c 1449 Pi cock Repr. 1. xvii. 99 To be at uttrist 
examyned. 1 1460 Three 15 th C. Chron. ( 1880) 59 She . .put 
him dyverse tyines at the worste. 1396 Shakh. Tam. Shr. 
iv. ii. 73 Trauaile you farre on, or are you at the farthest? 
1876 Thkvki.yan Macaulay i. 7 He was rewarded by seeing 
Johnson at his very best. 

C. ellift. (advb. p/ir.) - taken at best, most, least, etc. 
a x66x Fuller Life H. Smith in Smith's Whs. 1866 I. 
7 Wholly concealed or at the best uncertain. 1775 Sheri- 
dan R amts Pref. (1883' 7 s At least double the length of any 
acting comedy. 1818 Byron Juan 1 cxvi, You. .have been, 
At beat, no better than a go-between. 188a Proctor in 
Knowledge No. 41. 178 Two, or at the outside, three miles. 


c xaoo Ormin 47 jo patt |»u beo swinncfull att tin mahht. 
>339 R. Bhunnk Chron. 43 He halp our Kyng . . at his 
myght. c 1380 Wycup SsL Whs. (1871) III. 389 Seynt Gre- 
gory and Seynt Austin flcdden at al here power to be 
biftcnopU. c 1459 Hknryron Moral Fab. 19 Hee would doe 
vs pleasing, At his power. 1710 Pope Let. Wycherley 15 
Apr., If 1 am to go on at this rate. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 19 Jack Whirler always dines at full speed. 1849 
Dickens Old C. Shop i, Carrying me along with it at a great 
pace. 188a Athenxnm 94 June 793 She lived and worked 
at high pressure. 

27. Of price or value. 

c luj ( u:ur de L. 369 He set his stroke at nought. 1320 
K. I Jr i nne Chron. 174 A quarter whete was at twenty mark. 
c 1375 Wyclik Antecrist 132 Wib knyjtes at rubes and fees 
. . toTcden her bridelia. c 1469 Toivneley Myst. 29 Thi felow- 
ship set I not at a pyn. sooa Shaks. Ham. iv. lii. 60 If iny 
loue thou holdst at ought. 16x5 E. S. Britain's Buss in 
Arb. Gamer III. 631 Addesses, for Cooper's work. 6 at 
two shillings. 1663 Gkrbier Counsel 68 ‘Twelve inches at 
six pence an inch. 1791 IkmwF.i.i, Johnson (zHa6) I. 67 A 
man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week. ; 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Enc- I- 417 Wheat was nt seventy shillings 
the quarter. 1866 Freeman Norm. Cong. 418761 11. x. 484 
Stories like these must be taken at what they arc worth. 
Mod. To set at nought their counsel. 

28. Of reference to a standard generally - accord- 
ing to. 


Caoatisr (1840) 009 Our man . . gave them a shout at part- 
ing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng % 1 . 17a At tha Restoration 


Hyde became chief minister. 

80. Introducing the age at which one it. 

a 1410 Cov. Myst - 383 At fourten yer sche conseyved 
Crists, clips Marlows Fanslus (and vers.) 13 At riiwr 
years, to Wittenberg he went a «6e6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses 
Com . Law 31 If he were at full age. syn Addison Sped. 
N& 03 P a The minor longs to be at age. 1844 Diseaki.i 
Coningsby ul i. 89 He was Pope as Leo A. at tlurty-aeven. 

81. Of nearness or distance in time, interval. 

c xsoo Ormin 1893 Att twennti) dsjhou ends, cxjeo 
K. Alls * 1x84 Theo knyghtis armed beam at ones. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utopia 98 Vpon trusts to be payedat 
a dayc. 1673 Ray Joum. L. Canute . 30 We arrived at four 
hours end. 1716 Land. Gas. No. 5479/4 A Note . . at three 
Months after Data. 1840 Dickens Old C . Shop, viii, 1 
must begin at ones, I sec that. 

82. Ul the number of times, turns, or occasions. 

c 1300 K. Atis. 6608 He bcoreth at ones . . Ten men over 

theo Hod. c vgga I.d. Burners I l non 400 And dcliuerid them 
to one man by .11. louys atones. 1666 J. Smith Obi Age <ed.e> 
83 To do that at twice, and to be three or four times as long 
about it. 1668 Hale Pref. Rolle's A bridgm. 3 May go far at 
one Essay to provide a fit law. 1711 St>- elk Sped. No. 155 
F3 Being seen toying by two's and three's at a time. 1758 

J. S. Le Dean's Obtsrt>. Surg. (1771) 124 Two Ounces of 
Manna.. to be taken at three Doses. Mod. To complete 
the business at two sittings. 

83. Of order: e.g. at first, at last, at length, at 
the conclusion, etc. 

9X990 Beowuff 89 pe hine set frumsceafte for 5 onsendon. 
1997 R. Glouc. 155 Atte laste bis Saxones by gonne forto He. 
c 1309 K. Alts . 1668 Now at tna erst, the messengers Buth 
y-cotne. C13B4 Chaucer H. Fame 9x55 Atte last y Baugh 
a man. 1391 Shakh. x Hen. VI. 1. ii. 71 She lakes vpon her 
brauely at first dash. 16x1 Bible Matt. xxvi. 60 At the last 
came two false witnesses. 1768 T. Jefferson Writ. <18591 

II. 493 It is at length signed this day. Moti. At first, I 
thought otherwise. Home at last I 

84. Introducing the occasion on w hich a fact or 
action ensues, and hence the occasioning circum- 
stance, or cause. 

c 1300 A". A l is. 4637 He starf at the furste tidyng. >303 

K. Urunnk II anal. Synne 901 At hys cunscl . . HaJcwedc 

^ al bat ychc )crc. c 1430 Freemasonry 23 At these 
lys prayers they cownterfetyd gemclry. c 1539 Li>. 
Berners Huon 455 He was ioyrull, and hlyssyd hym at 
the vertue of that stone. 1574 tr. Alartomfs Apocatips 33 
They bee caryed aboutc like banes at euery blast of doctrine. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso 1. xxix. 3 At my request this war was 
undertake, xyxx Addison Sped. No. 194 r 4 It is at his 
Instance that I shall continue my rural speculations. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc vi. 50 At their voice He drew the 
strong bolts back. xBxa Keaih Lamia 627 Do not all 
charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 

85. Introducing the occasion or cause of nn 
emotion : e. g. astonished, dismayed, delighted. 



c 1439 Syr Generidet 1409 At my witting . . I trespassed 
— *«•* Caxton G. de la Tour K j b, Euery good 


ncuer. x< „ ... . „ 

woman ought to be meke and humble at the exemplary of 
the blessyd Vyrgyne Mary. xSgg Macaih.ay Hist. Eng. 

II I. 9 y i By land or by water at ineir choice. 

XV. Of time, order, occasion, cause, object. 

29. Introducing the time at which an event hap- 
pens : a. with the time named. 

c xago Ancr. R. 46 At al be o|>re tiden. c 1959 Gen. h Ex. 
1641 At set time he sulaen amen. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes ao Atte gretc day of Jugement. 1586 Bright 
Metanch. xviii xn From three at after noone till nine at 
night, iftxi Siiaks. Cymb. 1. iil 31 At the sixe hours of 
Mome, at Noone, at Midnight 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
111. 948 Late at Night, when Stars adorn the Skies. 171a 
Steele Sped. No. 450 P7 All 1 have to say at present 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 19 Mr. Whirler . . will be at home ex- 
actly at two, 1853 Thackeray Eng. Hum . 91 Addison left 
off at a good moment / 

b. with the time indicated byytm event : At the 
time of, on the occasion of. { 
c tooo Ormin 707 Att te come off Sannt Johan, rsago 
Ancr. R. so Et te one psalme )c schulen stonden . . & et te 
oBer sitten. *1400 Sir Pert. 153* Thay mone At thaire 
metyng. 1663 Gkbmer Counsel Cviij b. At the return of the 
Army. 1873 Ray Joum. L. Countr. a A town . . at our 
being there, but thinly inhabited, c 1700 Da Foe Mem. 


86 . Introducing what is at once the exciting 
iroke at nought. 1320 cause and the object of active emotions : e.g. envy , 
hate > vratk. Uniting the sense, of 1 3 b and 35 . 
ley Myst. 29 Thi felow- c 1 3"8 Aletr. Horn. 78 The fende at him had grete entiyc. 

Ham. iv. lii. 60 If iny **43® Syr Trvam. 885 At Tryamoure had he tene. 1535 

; <5 Britain's Buss in Coverdale Zach. vil 12 Wherfore the Lorde of hoostes 

r Cooper's work, 6 at was very wroth at them. 1697 Shaks. Timon 111. iil 13 

f/68 Twelve inches at ■ me angry at him. 1704 Pope Let. W ycherley 96 Dec., 

Johnson 11826) I. 67 A Continued by envy at his success and fame. *737 Whi^ton 

in-pence a week. . 1849 Josephus Wars »v. v. 1 4 They all had indignation at the 

van nt seventy shillings judges. 174* Richardson Pamela IV. 47 He brought u to 

Cong. (18761 II. x. 484 me himself, and was angry at me. 

what they arc worth. 1 87. Introducing the reason or consideration : 
L in at reverence of— out of respect to. Obs . 

1 generally ■ accord- 1415 Poston Lett. 5 1. 2X John, atte reverence of your right 
worthy pc mone, hathe ccsed. c 1465 Eng. Chron. (1856 6u 
wittina I tresoassed Othir thyugis . . the whiche atte reverence of nature and of 

kti!’ Fuerv wommanhood shul not be rcherced. <» 1575 Aar. Parker 

U. .(the MemphOTrf rev ' ren “ of Ood, 1 pray yuu . . help that I 

Macaih.av Hist. Jtng. ... . , . . e 

r choice. V . 88. In many idiomatic phrases arising out of 

“ 1 the preceding senses, which sec separately treated, 

or under the word governed by at: e.g. at All, at 
any Ratk, at Stakk, At Homk, At One, At Onck. 

■557 Ord. Hospitalls Fvjb, Children abrade at Nurse. 
1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 987 To set vpon Da- 
nus at the sodaine. a s6oa Wither Brit. Resnembr. 146 
The World . . Hath so intangled us at unaware. 1874 Mar- 
vell Reh. Tramp. 11. 234 Fain to sell them all at second- 
hand* x68x in Arb. Gamer I. 440 The King at unawares 
falls upon them. <ss7t8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 869 
They [tbs Quakers) were at a word in Dealing. 174a 
Richardson Pamela IV. 31a, I stall be glad to take you at 
your word. 9178s Br. Newton Wks. II. iii. 78 Cam taking 
him at an advantage . . slew him. 18x7 Mail Edgewori h 
Love 4 Law 1. iv, Scotch I — not Irish native, at-all-at-all 
■859 Masson Milton 1. 703 At all events, Milton had seen 
. . the greatest of living Dutchmen. >877 Goldw. Smith 
In Contemp. Rev. Dec. saa The aristocratic conspiracy, for 
such at bottom it was. 1883 Manch. Guard, ta Oct d* 
The questions at issue between the Havas and the French. 
VL With the infinitive mood. 

1 89. Introducing the infinitive of purpose (the 


ATBUBST. 


AT. 

original function alio of to ; cf. Fr. run h fain, 
nothing to do, nothing at do, nothing Ado). Obs, 
exc. dial 

Corresponding to ON. at (Da. at, Sw. mtf) in gefa at eta 
to giyo one at cat, lc. to eat ; but not. like it, used with the 
simple infinitive; the nearest approach to which was in the 
phrase * that u at say'sFr. e'est A dire* 
t Mfio Kemble’s Cod, Dipt, II. 186 Na man sal have at da 
c U14 C my tVdniK 88 That he cum with the at ete. cijs* 
Metr. Horn . pat es at say. to mak the sin for sin. lie 
R. Bsunne Chron. 34 Was he not so hardy at stand to 
bataile. 1340 Hampolb Pr. Come. 3934 pus sal he com doun 
at sitte |mre. 1440 Lay* Folk t Mass-Bk. C 978 Be rady at an- 
a were hym. c 1460 Towneley My si. s8r We have othere 
thynges at da 1470 Harhino Chron. Pref. 1 Lordes sotines 
bene sette . . To scole at lerne. [Modern WestmorL dial 
A bit o * summat at ml] 

VII. Before other prepositions or adverbs. 

+ 40 . With prepositions. Obs. Cf. After D i. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 499 At after soper fille they in 
tretee. Vr 1400 MS. R awlinson C 058 \ Halliw.), I trust to 
see you att-after Estur. sgaa Shakcl Risk, ill. iv. iii. 31 
Come to me Tirrel soone, at [by. and) after Supper. 

+ 41 . With adverbs. Obs. or dial. 

c 1440 Mo rtf Art A. 3181 To hafepete of pc Pope, bnt put 
was at-undere. 1513 Doumi as en, net’s vm. viii. 35 Nor ^it 
the Ttoiane power put at under, a 1641 Strafford in 
Southey's Common- ft. Bit. 11. *1849' 183 Casting them aside 
at after. 1875 Brooks Gold. Key Wk*. 1867 V. 33 It will 
keep grace at an under. 1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, a v., 
Ploughing first, sowing at after. 

+ At, ’at (fit', rcl. pron., adv conj. Obs . cxc. 
dial. [A worn-down form of that , perhaps from ON. 
at (used in precisely the same senses), perh. inde- 
pendently developed in the northern dialect, ill 
which it was very common in 1 4-1 5th c. ; rare, 
even in Scottish writers, after 1 500 ; but still iu 
regular use in northern dialect speech.] 

A. ailv. or conj. — 4 that.' 

e iu$ Metr. Horn. 73 Sainte Makary hard say, At thai 
wold conic, c 1495 Seven Sag. (P.) 1909, 1 graunt wel at 
hit so lie. 0x440 Sir Degrert. tv 10 J.uke at thou come at 
that tyme. c 14B0 Plumbton Corr. Introd. 65 l''or so much 
as 1 , Thomas Lord Clifford and of Westmorland tun en- 
forined at a nini prius is like to pas. 15x3 Douclah Aineis 
li7io> iv. Prol. tyj Willing at thou and thny may haue 
the sicht Of heuynnys hlyn. 1897 Bromk Queen* s Kxch. 
11. i. 477 And at we find you we'l our selves bestir. [North 
dial. I sed ’at I wad, and 1 did.) 
b. Formerly blended with ne into at ten, attyn , 
4 that not, but that.* ( ~ L auin ) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1440 (Fairf.i, Nc rnujt ham help no hali< 
hede, attyn to hel |>ai most nedc. Ibid. 6130 Was na hous 
. .attyn her was dede mou in liggande. 

B. rcl. pron. That ; who, which ; what. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxx. 16 Outtake me . . at ere filyhand 
me fra Jm. 1x340 Cursor At. 3348 (Fairf.i, Al ntte [other 
MSS. hat] camels ten mult here, r 1380WVCUF.SV/. Whs. 111 . 
417 po freris were served of bat at pei craven. 1409 Earl 
Salisb. in Wills 4 Jnv. N. C. 89 note. Grate costages and 
expeiiees at 1 haue hadd now of late. rxsBo La Clifford 
in P lumpt on Corr. Introd. 65 All other Christen men att 
this writing sail here or see. c 1900 Carpenter's Tools in 
Halliw. Nug. P. 15 That at 1 Key it shall be sure. 1879 G. 
Macdonald SirGibbie II. xvii. 090 1 To onything 'at's richt, 
Gibbie wants nae perswaudinV 
[At, fret), misread or misprinted for Ao conj. but. 
1097 R. (»louc. 356 At vpc (lode's wylle yt ys . c 1400 
YivaineA Gaw. 13a At tel to me and thi felawe.s, Al thi talc.) 
At, obsolete form of Ate, pa. t. of Eat. 

At- pref}- OE.ir/-. The preposition At in com- 
position, with force of 4 at, close to, to* ; frequent 
in OK., and retained in some words in ME., as at - 
standiyn to stand close to, 4 ad stare,* at-rech{en to 
reach to, get at, at-fon\n before, at-hind{en be- 
hind. In the oldest Eng. the prefix was al- only 
when it bore the stress accent (i. e. in sbs. and 
adjs.) ; ol- t {op-, 08-,) when unaccented (in vbs. and 
prepositions) : thus, srtgrkpe grasping at, appre- 
hensive, otgripan , opgrtpan , to grip at, odberan 
to bear to, bring, odiewan (Goth, atawgjan to 
show). Northumbrian had sometimes »d- t od - : cf. 
Atkw. The forms op. 08, seem to have arisen in 
an early assimilation of ot - to 4 p-, 48 -, from and-, 
the old accented form of And-, ond-, occurring in 
the prep. 48 , the meaning of which was not far 
removed from that of *■/-, ol -. But in later OE. the 
strong form tel- (ME. at-, in south, dial, et- ) was 
extended to all compounds, without regard ti the 
position of the stress. Mod. Eng. has lost all 
these compounds, exc. that atwi'te survives in twit. 
Atone is a modern formation of a different kind. 
At- pref* r— OE. ml-. Representing earlier OE. 
op-, 08 unaccented form of 1/8- * away, from* — 
Gothic unpa- in unpa-pliuhan to flee away, G. ent- 
(in part OHG. int-, in entflithen 1, OHG. int- 
Jliohan, Du. ont- in mtvlieden to flee away. This 
08-, op-, from tld-, being phonetically levelled with 
48 - from and-, and ot - the unaccented form of set- 
being assimilated to the latter (see prec.), these 
three prefixes ran together in form, and when at a 
later time the accented form at- took the place of 
its own weak form ot-, op-, 08-, it also usurped the 
place of 08- from and-, and 08- from tiO-, unp-. 
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The last of these was by far the most frequent in 
use: hence the most common sense of al - pielix in 
ME. is 4 from, away 1 «• Gothic unpa -, Ger. ent-, as 
in at-bear to bear away, at-flee to flee away, at-go 
to go away. As $18-, op-, had nearly the same 
sense as mf-, of-, these verbs in at - often take the 
place of corresponding vbs. in of-, as OE. c8-beran, 
eet-beran, - of berate to bear away, ME. at-eome - 
OE. of-cyman to come off, escape, etc. Sexeml 
new compounds of this type arose in ME., and it 
was even irregularly extended to Fr. words, os in 
Atboafe, refashioned from ascafe, OF. escaper . 
All these are now obsolete. 

Jkfa>prefA ; .assimilated form of L. ad- to, before t, 
used in ail modem words from Latin. In OF .ad-, 
at-, was reduced to a and so introduced into ME., 
but afterwards refashioned as at-, after L spelling, 
both in Fr. and English, e.g. L. attingfre, OF. 
ateindre , later atteindre , ME. ataindte, mod. at- 
tainder. The Eng. has also taken at- where Fr. 
retains the simple a-, as in OF. atorn4, mo d.alou* n4, 
ME. atorney, mod. attorney. The t was also er- 
loneously doubled in various words in at- with 
prefix a - from other sources, as a(t)lame, a{t)tray, 
a{t)trokc. See A w- pref A 
)l Atabal (atabal). Also 7 ataballe, 8 atta- 
ball, [a. Sp. atabal, a. Arab. a\-tabl, i.c. 

al the, tabl a drum. (Also in F. al tab ale )] A 
kind of kettle-drum or tabour used by the Moors. 

187a Dhvden Comf. Granada 1. i. (1795) 31 From the 
Street* sound Drums and Ataballes. 1781 Gibbon Dec/, 
fr A*. 111 . Ixviii. 793 The martial music or drums, trumpets, 
and at tubal Is. s8ix Scott Roderick 1. xix, Then answered 
kettle-drum and ntabnl. 

Ataoamite (iltark&moiO. A fin. [f. Atacama, 
a province of Chili, where found + -ite, min. form.] 
A blight green ore, an oxychloride of copper, 
found in Chili, Australia, anti at St. Just in Cornwall. 

1837 68 Dana Min. tat. 1869 Phillips Vesnv. x. v&v 
Atacnmite has be n found incrusting lavas. 

Atactic (attektik), a. [f. Or. d raten t not ar- 
ranged (f. d priv. +ra*Tdr, vbl. adj. f. raatr-uv to 
arrange) -IC.J Of language: Not syntactic. 

184a Chamb. Jml. 30 July 918 In this manner syntactic 
and xtactic forms have been respectively formed. 

Ataghan (vvtagicn). [valiant of Yataghan, 
q.v.] A long dagger worn by Turks and Moors 
in their belt in a scabbard of silver or gold. 

x 8 x 9 Byron Giaour 155 Each turban I can sum, And silver- 
sheathed ataghan. 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told T. 11 . xx. 
978 He still wore beneath his vest the ataghan. 

t Ata'ke, V. Obs. 3 5. Fa. t. atok. Pa.pple. 
afeake(n. f f. A- pref. x + Take.] To overtake ; 
get at, eaten. 

c m xjoo Beket 1963 This messager ne mhte no-jt ntnke hem 
mid no ginne. c 1330 Arth. 4 Aterl. 468 Al that Fortiser 
utok He let to-drawe. _ 138a Wyclif Lev. xxvi. 5 'the 
thresshynge of repyn tiltncs shal atake the vyndage. 
cxalM Chauckm Freres T. 84 Sire, t|tiod this Sompnoitr, 
haue, and wel atake! cx 440 Partono/e 6390 And than he 
sayd, Syr, wele atake I 

+ Atala ntil. Obs. Brief title of a romance 
[prob. after Bacon's New Atlantis ] satirizing those 
who had effected the Revolution of 16*8 (see first 
quot.) : hence gen. a secret or scandalous history. 

1709 Mas. Manii y it i tie) Secret Memoir* and Manners of 
several Persons of (Quality of both Sexes from the New Atu- 
lantis^ an Island in the Mcd.terranean 1783 R. Cumheh- 
1 AND 111 Observer No. 109 P3 He has a couri-dtalantisof his 
own, from which he can favour you with some hints of sly 
doings amongst the maids of honour. 1789 </i 7 /r* The 
Naval Atalantis ; or a Display of the Characters of such 
Flag Officers, etc. 

t Ata me, V. Obs. Also in 6 att-. [f. A- pref. I 
<f Tame v. ; substituted for OE. atpnian , when 
If mien was assimilated in form to Tame 47.] 
To tame, subdue. 

\c 88j| K. JElfrkd Gregory's Past, xlvl 345 And ntemiafi 
hira hchomnn.] 134 o Avcnb. 153 Hu.innc pise uour deles 
byeh atamed. c x 400 Sowdone Bab. 9 5 These hethen 
houndea we shol a-tame. r 1395 Skm.ion Atr*t. Venom. 
Tongues 9 Men said they (Women] could not their tunges 
atame. 1530 Paij»gr. 439/a He was as wvlUe as a huckc, 
but I have made hym as attained n.s a lamnc. 

Atame, Atar: see Attamk, At* ah. 

Atane, obs. northern form of Aionk v. 
Atarazy (te taraeksi). Also 7 ataraxie, and in 
L. form ataraxia (set&rse*ksifi). [ad. Gr. uropa(ia 
impattiveness, f. d priv. + rapboo-iiv to disturb, 
stir up. Cf. F. ataraxie (Cotgr.).] Freedom from 
disturbance of mind or passion ; stoical indifference. 

1803 Flohio Montaigne (1634) »8i Ataraxie . . is the con- 
dition of a quiet and aetled life. 1864 R. Burton Da home 
II, 98 The ataraxy and the comm* il/ant calm that charac- 
terises the more refined Anglo-Tropical mind. 188a Sat. 
Rev. 90 May 694 They go their way unmolested and have 
attained to literary ataraxia. 

Atamed, pa. t. and pple. of Atkun v. Obs. 
Ataant • at§-nt), adv. [a. F. autant as much.] * 
+ L As much as possible, to the full, thoroughly. 
(Cf. Palsgrave 4 1 quaught, 1 drinke all out ,Je boys 
dautant.) Obs . 


OIM £, £, A Hit. P. A. 199 pat otongt myn hart Ail 
•tray atount. riui Lvna Min. Poems 167 A dronken 
fbole that sparithe lor no dispence To drynk ataunt til he 
alepe at table, c tfao W. m Words Treat. (Mount (x86o) 17 
Taiewes and talkynge, and dryukynge ataunie. 

2 . Naut. With every mast standing and fully 
rigged ; with all sails set. (Also ataunto, all-a~ 
t a unto .) 

ifiaa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 59 A fayre gule of 
wind . . so that wee might bearc all a taunt. t8|8 Marny.w 
Ahdsh . Easy 1 1863) 193 Not one soul of you puts his foot on 
shore until we are again .11 auunlo. «W»J, Macqhiu.ou 
Voy. Alone 58 All was ataunt again, and then the two 
yachts started. 

Athfio (Atwvik), a. [ad. F. alirvique, f. I,. 
atav-us ; see next and -ic.] Of or pertaining to a 
remote ancestor. 

1886 Huxley Ptth. Rem. Caithn. 159 The brachycvplmly 
of the Norman- French colonists of Quebec, can only come 
front their atavic ancestors, the Beiges. 

Atavism (a^tfivum). Ta. F. atavisms , f. L. 
atav-us a great-grand fathers grandfather, an an- 
cestor ; cf. av-us grandfather.] Rt semblance to 
grand-parents or moic remote ance-lors rather than 
to parents ; tendency to reproduce the anccstraL 
type in animals or plants. 

1833 j. Rknnik Set. Gardening 113 Children often resem- 
ble their grandfathers or grandmothers more than their im- 
mediate parents . . This propensity is termed Atavism by 
Duchesne. 187a Baukhot Phyth s 4 Pol. a 18 Some mys- 
terious atavism— some strange recunence to u primitive 
b. Path. Recurrence of the disease or constitu- 
tional symptoms of an ancestor after the inter- 
mission of one or more generations. 

Ataviltio (cetavi-*tik\ a. [f. prec. : see -lsTic.] 
Of or pertaining to atavism ; atavic. 

•P 75 N Auter. Rev. CXX. 973 The social and the atavistic 
influence. 

Ataxio (&ta"ksik), a. [mod. f. next ; cf. F. 
alaxiqtte , and see -ic. Not on Gr. analogies.] 
Characterized by ataxy, esp. in Path, by disturb- 
ance of the natural animal functions ; iricgular. 
Ataxic fever : malignant typhus fever. 

1853 in Maynf. Kjtp. Lex. 1877 Krilhkkn Stirg fed, 7) 
995 An ataxic state of the muscles. 1880 M. 1 »hysi>au in 
Med. Tew/. Jml. Dct. 7 Ataxic or adynamic symptoms uiu 
frequently seen. 

Ataxy (Rtorksi, m tix’ksiL Also 7 ataxie : in 
sense 2 often as L. ataxia, [ad. Gr. uraf/a, f <i priv. 
+ ralis anangcmcrit, order, f. idoo-uv to arrange.] 
+ 1 . Want of onler or discipline ; irregularity, 
confusion, disorderlincss. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1615 Bymklo On Cotoss. ii. 10(1869) »oe/a There is Tnol 
ataxy among thane glorious creatures [i.e. angels). 1834 
Canne Necess. Se/ar. (1849) 007 A mere ataxy, or confused 
chaos, a 1733 North Exam. 111. viii. f 70 If it hail Iwcu 
slipt over, he must have blamed his own Ataxy in the Dis- 
position. 

2 . Path. Irregularity of the animal functions, or 
of the symptoms of disease. Locomotor ataxy : in- 
ability to co-ordinate the voluntary movements, con- 
stitutional unsteadiness in the use of legs, arms, etc. 

1870 Mavnwar noe Vita Sana i. 13 There arise th Distem- 
pers, Ataxies and discord. 1884 tr. lionet’s Merc. Cotuptl . 
vm. 305 A Woman very subject to vapour* and ai(M*ics «>f 
the animat spirits. 1835 H. Sfencfr Psychol. (1879^!. 1. ii. 

S An early stage of ataxy. 1878 A. Hamilton Kerv. Dts. 
io8 Locomotor ataxia . . often occurs among uca-faring men 
who have lailcn overboard. 

Atayn, ataynt. obs. f. Attain, -t. 
tAtbaa r, s>. Obs. [OE. set be ran {08 be ran), f. 
At- pref. 1 , * + be ran to Bkaii.] 

1 . [f. At- LI tram. To bear to, to bring. (In OK.) 

a 1000 Daniel (Gr.) 538 He wundor in an 17; for men setloir. 

2 . [f. At- a.] trans. To bear away, carry off. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4961 Hid part lie set brer. V r 1330 MS. 
Pigby No. 86. 194 (Halliw.) A wonder thing he ray him 
thar, A wolf his other child atbar. 
t Atblanoli. v. Obs. [f. At- pref:- + Blencii v., 
OE. blencan to deceive, escape.] intr. To escape. 

c i *75 Sinners Beware in (K K. Misc. 79 And cunncn al- 
blenche From suthanaxes wrem he. * 1*73 Death 8 ibid. 
168 From ]>e dreorie dead ne mai nomou at-tdenrhe. 

+ Atblow, v. Obs. rare. [f. At- pref A + Blow, 
OE. bfdwan : cf. A blow.] tntr. To blow (al). 

? a 1400 MS. Line. A. i. 17. >a8 (Halliw.) The tourmentours 
atblewe at hynic. 

tAtbrard, v. Obs. [OE. tetbregdan, (odbregdan) 
f. At- pref. * + b region to wrench : sec Auuaid v.] 
trans. To draw or snatch away. 

a sooo Guthlac Gr. ) 8 a 6 Sedfiel uAgcnge wearff Adame nml 
Evan . . oftbroden. riooo Agt. Cos/. Matt. xili. 19 pact he 
he ktmsffr him bift aetbroden. a 1090 Owl A Night. 1380 All 
}ef heo is atbroide thenne. He is unfele and forbrude. 

+ Atbraa k, v. Obs. Also 3 et- ; for inflexions 
see Break v. [f. At- fref: 1 + Biikak v.; QE.brecan. 
Cf. G. entbreehen, Du. ontbrehen .] intr. (with 
dot.) To break away, escape (from). 

soog Lay. 1346 Neftcla* Brutus at-hriec (isflo at-bra<*J. 
c <>30 Auer. R. 179 Hu bralles etfluwen him & etbrekm 
him ut a sago Passion Our Lord in O. £. Misc. 44 Et he 
were him at-broke him hihte fill long. 

+ Atbn’rst. V. Obs. [OE. mtberstan, (odberstan) 
f. At- pref * + lerstan to Bumbt.] intr. (with dal.) 
To burst away, escape (from). 
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ewom Mlpmic Gen. xiv. 13 Oa ctbcnt Mm ram man. 
€ xaoo Ormin >4734 All swa raram Ysaoc attbrasst Unn- 
wundtdd ft unnwemmedd. c um Bestiary 67a in O. £. 
Aim, as Oil tip . . tus atbmteS Sis humes bread. 

Atoh, obsolete fonn of Adze. 

Atchaar, variant of Aohar. 

Atohea-, atche-, atoh’ment, intermed. forms 
between A(Hievzment and Hatchment. 
Atoheme, obsolete form of Aoour. 

Atohieve, -ment. obs. ff. Achieve, -hkht. 
t Atohlaon (mYjisen, Obs. exc. Hist. 

Also 7 aoheson, *10011. [Sc. pronunciation of At - 
kins on, name of the assay-master of the Edinburgh 
Mint in the beginning of James VI.’s reign. (Jamie- 
son.)] A copper coin, coated with silver, coined 
in the reign of James VI, equal in value to eight 
jwnnies Scots or two-thirds of an English penny. 

1603 Anmin Fool t upon F. (1880) 14 A sallet of on atchison 
price, which in our money vm three farthings. 1807 Coi.vil 
tP'higs Suf/lic. d75t> ra Achisons, Babies and Flacks. 
1773 KunmMAM lutrod. Anderson's Di/lom. i37(jAM.)The 
first whitish colour, which discovers itself in these atchisons. 
Menu to indicate that they ate mixed with n little silver, ur 
laid over with that metal. 

t AtOO*me, v. Obs, rare- 1 , [f. At- fire/.* + 
C»MK, OE. curnan . Cf. Ler. enikomtnen , Du. ont- 


homen.J intr. To come away, escape. 

c ino Ret. Ant. I. 334 Dun fi! liclle lictcn ne gan, 8c 
dridde dai off dcadd atkam. 

t ▲torea’p, v. Obs. rare-', [f. At- pref- + 
Cheep, OE. crtdpan. Cf. Ger. cntkruchcn , Du. 
ontkmipcn ] intr. To creep away. 

1*03 Lav. 5671 And qunldcn ulle ha ilke pe aniht wcoren 
aicropene fsagoowei crops |. 

t Atda ra, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. At- pref.* + 
darien , dearien : see Dark v.' j ] intr. (with dot.) 
To escape by hiding (from). 

c 1175 Pains 0/ Hell 334 in O. £. Mite. 133 Nis per non pat 
heom atdarep. 

|| Ata (** t i). [L., a. Gr. drr;.] Infatuation, mad 
impulse ; personified by the Greeks as goddess of 
mischief and authoress of rash destructive deeds. 

>387 (folding l)e Morn ay xvii. 371 Homer speaketh of a 
(rod acme whom he calletn AM. that is Waste, Loose, or 
Destruction. 1617 Colmns Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 403 111 newes 
flyes apace, the Ate still out-running the Litae. 17*3 Fora 
Iliad xix. 93 Not hy myself hut vengeful Ate driven. 18x9 
Byron Fro/h. Dante 1 117 Death and At 6 range O’er hum- 
bled heads. 

Ata, obs. f. Oat, Hate; var. Ete, Obs., food. 

1 (et, oecas. &i), pa. t. of Eat v. 

I, suffix', formerly -at, forming sbs. derived 
from L. -ibs. in -dtus (- ata - and - atu -), -alum, -ala, 
and their modern Romanic re)vresentntives. 

1. In popular words which lived on into OFr. f 
L. -iit us, - dtum , became (through -ato, -ado, -ad, -ed. 


-et) as cur dtus, send tus , avoedtus, status , peccd- 
tum , OK. curt, send, avouJ, cstJ, pec he ; learned 
words, adapted from Latin, took -at, as in estat, 
pre/at, primal , magistral. After 1 3th c. many of 
the popular words were refashioned with -at, as 
seta \ senat, avouf, avocat ; and all new words have 
liecn thus formed, e.g. assassinat, attentat, Episcopal, 
pa/aiinat, professoral , syndic at. lu Eng. these 

were originally adopted in their Fr. form, estat, 
pre/at, etc.; after 1400, -e was added to mark the 
long vowel, estate, prelate, etc , and all later words 
from Fr. took -ate at once. After these, Eng. 
words are formed directly on I.., ns curat us 1 cu- 
rate,' or on L. analogies, as alderman-ale , cf. 
triumvir-ate. In meaning, words in -ate are 
chiefly: a. Substantives denoting office or function, 
or the persons performing it, as mar qui sate, pro- 
fessorate, episcopate, syndicate, aldermanate, b. 
Participial nouns, as legate ‘ one deputed,’ prelate 
4 one preferred,* mandate ‘a thing commanded,' 
precipitate ‘what is thrown down/ o. Chemical 
terms, denoting salts formed by the action of 
an acid on a base, as nitrate, acetate, sulphate, 
carbonate , alcohol ate, ethylate. In the 1 8th c. chem- 
ists said plumbum acetatum 'acetated lead,’ leaf l 
acted on by vinegar, whence substantively acetatum 
the acetated ( product \ the 'acetate' : cf. Precipitate, 
sublimate, distillate. (In the dog-latin of pharmacy, 
ace t as, -at is, is ignorantly put Rw a retd turn.) 

2. In some words, -ate**r, -ale, ad. L. or It. -ata, 
as in pirate, ft igate. 

-ate, suffix 2, formerly -at, forming participial 
adjectives from L. pa. pples. in -dtus, -dta, -dtum, 
lieing only a special instance of the adoption of 
l fc jm. pples. by dropping the indexionn* endings, 
c. g. con tent- us, convict -us, direct- us, trmiss-us, or 
w.th phflflttte final -e, e g. complet-us , finit-us , 
rerolut-UM, Jpdrs-us. The analogy for this was set 
l>y the sbrvlvnl of some L. pa. pples. in OF., as 
eon ftp * CPHfdsus, content'.— eontentus, divers : — 
diverPP* .This analogy was widely followed in 
later Fr* in introducing new words from Latin ; 
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tod both classes of Fr. words, i. e. the popular 
•ntvivals and the later accessions, being adopted 
in Eng., provided Eng. in its turn with analogies 
for adapting similar words directly from L*, by 
dropping the termination. This began about 
taoo, and as in -ate 1 (with which this suffix is 
phonetically identical!, L. -dtus gave -at. subse- 
quently -ate . e. g. desol dtus, desolat , desolate, sepa- 
rdtus, separat, separate. Many of these participial 
adjectives soon gave rise to causative verbs, iden* 
tical with them in form (see next), to which, for 
some time, they did duty as pa. pples., as ‘the land 
was desolat j by war ; ’ but, at length, regular pa. 
pples. were formed with the native suffix -ed, upon 
the general use of which these earlier participial 
adjs. generally lost their participial force, and either 
became obs. or remained as simple adjectives, as in 
‘ the desolate land,' ‘ a compact mass.’ ( But cf. situ- 
ate - situated.) So aspirate, moderate, prostrate , 
separate ; and (where a vb. has not been formed), 
innate, oblate , ornate, sedate, temperate, etc. As the 
Fr. repr. of L. -atus is -d, English words in -ate 
have also been formed directly after Fr. words in 
-d, e. g. affectionnd, affectionate. 

2. As with Kng. -ed, L. ppl. adjs. in -dtus were 
also formed on nouns, etc., when no other part 
of the vb. was required, as caw/a tail, cauddtus 
tailed, and often with negatives, as sensus sense, 
i tt sens dtus unprovided with sense. In modem 
times these have been liberally adopted in Eng., 
and on their analogy, or that of corresponding Fr. 
words in -d, new words* are constantly formed where 
L. actually had not the formation, as apicuiate, f. 
apiculus a little point ; lunulate, f. lunula little 
moon ; roseate, f. rose us rosy ; angustifoliate, f. au- 
gust tun narrow + folium leaf. 

3. Many words, originally adj , are also used sub- 
stantively, e.g. delegate , reprobate, precipitate, car- 
bonate, alcohoiate, and have gone to reinforce the 
number of the earlier sbs. in -atkI, q.v. 


-ate, suffix si, a verbal formative, used to eng- 
lish L. verbs of the first conjugation, and to form 
Eng. verbs on other L. words or elements. This 
use originated in the formation of verbs from the 
participial adjs. in -ate mentioned under -ate*. 

1. In OE., verbs had been regularly formed on 
adjectives, as hwlt hwitian , wearm wearmian , 
bysig bysgian, dryge dryzan, etc. With the loss of 
the inflexions, these veros became, by the 15th c., 
identical in form with the adj*., e.g. to white, 
warm, busy, dry, empty, dirty, etc. 

2. In Latin, vhs. were aLo freely formed on 
adjectives, as siccus siccdre, clams cldrdre, liber 
liber are, sacer sac/dre. This prevailed still more 
extensively in Fr., e.g. sec sicker, clair clairer, 
content contenter, confus confuse r , etc. Thence also 
Eng. received many verbs, which by the 15th c. 
were identical in form with their adjectives, e.g. 
to clear, humble, manifest, confuse, etc. 

3. On these analogies Eng. adjectives formed from 
L. pa. pples. began generally, in the 16th c. f to 
yield verbs of identical form, e.g. adj. direct, vb. 
to direct ; adj .separate, vb. to separate', adj. aggra- 
vate , vb. to aggravate : precisely analogous to adj. 
busy, vb. to busy ; adj. content , vb. to content. 

4. These verbs, though formed immediately from 
participial adjectives already in English, answered 
in form to tiie pa. pples. of L. verbs of the same 
meaning. It was thus natural to associate them 
directly with these L. verbs, and to view them as 
their regular Kng. representatives. 

5. This once done, it became the recognized 
method of englishing a Latin v r erb> to take the 
ppl. stem of the L. as the present stem of the Eng. ; 
so that Eng. verbs were now formed on L. pa. pples. 
by mere analogy, and without the intervention of 
a participial adjective. In accordance with this, 
fascituite, concatenate , asseverate, venerate , and hun- 
dreds of others, have been formed directly on the 
participial stems of L. fascindre, concatenate , as - 
sever are, venerdri, etc . without having been pre- 
ceded by a cognate adjective. In the case of many 
words introduced in the 16th c. t evidence is want- 
ing to show whether the vb. was preceded by, or 
contemporaneous with, the ppl. adj. in -ate . 

6. These Eng. vbs. in ate correspond generally 
to Fr. vbs. in -er (:— L. -drey as Eng. separate, 
create, F. sdparer , erder : this An its turn gave an 
analogy for the formation of Eng verbs from 
French ; as F. isoier (ad. It. isoiare L. insuldre ), 
Eng. isolate ; F .fdtieiter, Eng. felicitate. 

7. Latin vbs. in -are might, analogically, have 
been formed on many words, on which they were 


not actually formed ; wherever such n vh. might 
have existed, a r F. vb. in -er t and an Eng. vb. in 
-ate, are liable to be formed. Thus ndHRtgi 
gave in I* ndbititdre , the Eng. representative of 
which is nobiUtate ; fiUcitas, which might have 
given ftiicitdre, has given F. fdtieiter and Eng, 
felicitate ; and caPdcUas, which might have given 
L. capdcitdre and F. capaciter, has actually given 
Eng. capacitate . Hence numerous modem verbs* 
as differentiate, substantiate, vaccinate ; including 
many formed on modem or foreign Words, as adt- 
pocerate, assassinate, camphor ate, methylate . 

(It is possible that the analogy of nathrs verbs in -t, with’ 
the pa. pple. identical in form with the infinitive, ns set, 
hit , put, cut, contributed also to ths establishment of 
verbs like direct, separat e, identical with their pa. ppleftj 
-ate, suffix 4 , m Chem . : see -ate 1 1 c. 
Ateohnio lite'knik), a. and sb. rare . [f. A- 

pref. 14 + TxoHVio ; cf. Gx. dregyen, f. A pnv.+ 
ri\vri skill, artj A. adj. Not having technical 
know lege. B. sb. {sc. person.) 

1869 Hamxbton in For/m. Rev. 1 May 579 An atechnic, a 
man not technically instructed. 1878 — Pitching 4 E . 399 
Difficult to convey to the atechnic reader. 

▲tft'olmy. 1 obs. .[<4 Gr. driyns ; see prec. 
Cf. mod.F. atechnic .] Ignorance of art, unskil- 
fulness. *73* in Bailkv. 

t Atesr, v . Obs. For forms see Tee v. [OE. 
atedn, f. A- Pref. 1 + tedn to draw « OS. atiohan, 
UHG. arziohan , Ger ertithen, Goth, ustiuhan.'] 

1 . trans. and intr . To drag or draw away, to 
withdraw. 

Beowulf *537 Sift bet se hearm-scafta t <5 Heorutc att*ah. 
r88s K. jElfrkd Bxda (Sweet Reader 491 Dost h«S menu 
atugf. from sinno lufon. c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 199 panne 
we ateft, pat pe iuele fondaft us. 

2 . trans. To handle, tTeat ; to maltreat. 

c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt, xxvii. 7 Hu his uceoldon psm Hs- 
lendca wurft ateun. c xaoo J'r/n. Colt. Horn. 005 His holi 
lichame was . . for ure gultcn rculiche ato^eu. sas3 Eay. 

1 ai 96 pat weoren sci w human Swa wrccchelichen atojens 
Liaso a-towenj. 

Ateign* atein, obsolete forms of Attain. 
Ateil, variant of Atteal, Obs. 

!{ Ateknia (&tc*kni&). Med. [mod.L., a Gr. 
drsavia, f. d priv. 4- tLkvqv child.] Childlessness, 
barrenness. 1874 [see Agalactia]. 

t A*tol, a. Obs. [OE. atol , atu l , atel \ cogn. w. 
ON. at all fierce, dire.] Terrible, hideous, foul. 

a 1000 Beawu(f 1700 Atol yfta ge«wing. ciaoo Ohm in 
1^678 He . . warrp till ateil defell pser. c 1x30 Wohuuge iu 
Lott. Horn. 375 pa harde atele hurLes. 

Atelaotaaifl isettte-kt&sis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. drsAipv imperfect (f. d priv.+WAo? completion) 
+ ticraoif extension.] Imperfect dilatation, esp. 
of the lungs of newly-born children. 

1839 Todd CycL A Hat. * Fires. V. 363/1 Atelectasis of that 
portion of the lung. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 1 . 406 
Atelectasis strictly refers only to lungs which are more or 
less in their fcrtal condition. 

Atalena (art/ lih), a. Crystallog. [f. Gr. drfX-i7» 
(see prec.).] Imperfect; wanting regular forms 
in the genus. *839 in Worckster. 

t A-talioh, a. Obs. Forms : 1 atolfo, atelfo, 
3-3 (e)ateUoh, 3 etllioh, attelioh. Compared 
-lukor, -lukeat. [OE. atol-, atellc, f. atol, Atel + 
-He-, see - ly 1 ] -Atel. 

c **73 Lamb. Horn. 41 F.ateliche to bihaldcne. c xaao Halt 
Meta. 41 Makede of heh engel eatelukest deouel. c tuj% 
Maps* Body «j> Soul 343 Ike nodi ther hit lay on here, An 
acelich thing. 

t A'teliohe, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ly 2.] 
Frightfully, horribly. 

c XS93 Death in O. E. Mite. 180 So me wule sathanaa ful 
atelicne brede. 

II Atftlier (a‘Dlyr>). [F. atelier , cogn. with Fr. 
astelier , f. osteite small plank: see Astbl. Cf. 
Sp. astillero ' a docke to build ships on* (Minshcu 
lOsa), f. asti/ta 'rafter, lath, chip. J A workshop; 
an artist's or sculptor’s studio. 

1840 Thackeray Farit Sk. Bit. (137a) 33 He fthe artist) ar- 
rive* at his * atelier/ 188a Chautb. jmi. 8a Ths great 
atelier where wheel and larhe were humming. 

t Ate'll, v. Oh. [OE. a tel lan, 1. A- pref. I + 
tfllan to Tell ; cogn. w. OHG. arzellan, Ger. er- 
tdhlen .] trans. To reckon up, count up. 

<883 K. iELnsb Booth, viii. Gif ftu nfi atellan wilt ealle 
o 4 blipnesiUL c taoo Trim Coll. Horn. 11 j And ne mai per- 
offc be stille, ne mid worde hem atellen. 1197 R. (jlouc 
17* And atel al her god. 

AtftUui (&te'l&n>, a. and sb. Also Att-. [ad/ 
L. Atelldnus, f. Atclla, a town in Campania.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Atello, which was 
famous for its popular satirical and, in laiertlmes, 
licentious farces ; hence, farcical, ribald. B. sb 


A dramatic composition of this kind. fAMr 
Uralosa a. [L. Atelldnicus], - Atellan. 

to R. Stapylton Juvenal 106 Of whom some Attelan 
or ridiculous Jeering rimes were made, c xyto toArrsn. 
Charmc. 1*749) II. 170 Their Fescenuin and Atellan way of 
Wit was in early days prohibited, sfiox Burton A oat., 
Mel 111. i. 1. i. ti&7 Many did poets . . did write Fescennlnes, 
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AuAaVtf ««d lasclvioud songs. ate Tomu A#MK/ 
Boasts, >8i Tiberius Cw > r . . w« celled * HIruus vetulu*,' 
In the Ateuankan oomoodie. 


AMo* («tfk), comb, fonn of Gr. AreA^t im- 
perfect, £ d priv. +WA©» end, completion ; used in 
many modi-, terms of physiology, indicating some 
structural imperfection, as ataloglo'sain, Imper- 
fect development or malformation of the tongue ; 
-gnathic, of the jaws; -nayeiia, of the spinal 
marrow ; •ato'mia, of the mouth. 

A 4 enpoml (Atempdrftn, a. [f. A- pref. 14 4 
Timfokai*.] Free from limits of time, timeless. 

*870 D. Simon Donut's Pen. Christ 11. 11 . 973 Humanity 
is taken ap into this . . a-temporal sphere. 

Atompro, atomper, etc., obs.iT. Attemper, etc. 
tAtsad, v , 06 s. Also 3-4 attend, 4 etent. 
Hate OE. atptdan, f. A- prof. 1 or 4 + tqndan to 
Trap ; cf. earlier OE. ontfndan ] 

. 1 . trans. To set on fire, kindle. 

[p|4 O. JL Chron. (Laud', Hi mid fyre ontendon woldon.] 
saio Ibid. Hi . . otendon haora bcacna. t taaa Trim. Cot/. 
Horn. 107 Leomene fader . . for ban |ie he sunue aiend. 
rijSo Sir Ferumb. *413 A candlee he attendeb. c 1400 
Beryn 0707 A stoon, that is so hole of kynde That what 
thing com forby, anoon it woll a tend. 


1 . Tn front of, before. 

rss mAgs. Gosp John xix. 13 And net ct 4 bnn Sam ddm- 
•etk. c is7| Lamb. Horn. 41 Hep treon etslkhe beor- 
mode etfbren helle ftete. ug R. Glooc. 35S Hys baner, hat 
men at vore hym here. 

8 . In the presence of, in the sight of, before. 


8. Before in time or order, ran, 

€ usd Ancr. R. **6 pee bet beoS her etforen tseld. 
t AtVO\ v. Obs. [OE. sttgin, -gangan, -got 


m nos Atari m \ 0 r.) 183 Hit hie . . nfar mtgongan. 

2 . [f. At- pre/% Cf. 0 . entgehen, OHG. intkAt r, 
Du. ontgaan.'] intr . (with dot. » from) To go 


away, pass away, depart. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 33 Mon 1 


c 1174 Lamb. Horn. 33 Mon aldeS and his dagos him at.gaS. 
c 130a in Wright Lyric P. xxxv. 74 Whet may 1 sugge, bote 
wolawo ! When mi Uf is me at-go? 

Ath, lithe, obsolete forms of Oath. 

A bn** until*: see Athat and A prep.* 
Athnlnmous (ijnelimas), a. hot. [f. Or. d 
priv. 4 ddAa/ 4-09 bed + -oua.J Of lichens : Having 
no conceptacles or spore-shields on the thalluti. 

1847 in Craio. 

Ath Mil an tin (pc] SmacntinV Chem. [see - in . 1 
A crystalline substance, 0 * 11 , 0 ,, with a rancid 
soapy odour and bitter taste, procured from the 
roots and seedB of At human ta oreosclinum. 

1863 in Watts Diet. Cheat. 1 . 430. 

Athamaunte, obsolete form of Adamant. 
Athanaata a («l>iitft pin), a. and sb. [f. Atha- 
nasius, name of the famous archbishop of Alex- 
andria in the reign of the emperor Constantine : 
see -an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Athana- 
sius, esp. in Athanasian Creed, that beginning with 
the words 1 Quicunque vult which has beeu at- 
tributed to his authorship. B. sb. An adherent 
of the doctrines of Athanasius. Atfcaaa'alanlam, 
the principles or doctrines of the Athanasian Creed. 
Atluuuh’aftudvfc, an adherent of thU creed. 

>fl86 T. Roosts 30 Art. (1854' 99 The Nicene, Aihananian, 
and Apostolical Creeds. 1704 Watkrland Athat*. Creed [ T.) 
To call one side Athanasian*, and the other side Arums. 
1377 Pxikstlkv Matt . 4 Spir. I. Pref. ei Athanarianum . . 
wflf . . appear to have been merely Oriental philosophy in its 
origin. 1873 Spectator 8 Feb. 171/1 Whai Athanasiarmis 
regard os the Gospel of Christ. 

Athaiuuqr (ijwnisi). [ad. L. athanasia , , n. Gr. 
ABavaata ; f. u priv. + Sararvt death.] Deathless- 
ness, immortality. 

[1809 Southkv Sir T. More 1 1 . 395 My verses . . hod none 
of the athanasia in their composition.] *•70 Lowell Study 
Wind. 346 Is not n scholiastic athanasy better than noner 

Ataanor ire'j>an£i). A/eh. Alio aoanor ; and 
in 5 athenor, 7 athanar. [ad. Areb.^.iJl at- 
tannftr, i.e. at=al the, t amt Hr furnace, according 
to Dozy, a. Heb. or Aramaic *wg tannur , f. root 
nu nur fire. Also in Fr. at honor, Sp. atanor, 
pipe of a fountain.] A digesting furnace used by 
the alchemists, in which a constant heat was main- 
tained by means of a tower which provided a self- 


thing com rorby, anoon it woll a tend. 

'b'fig 

e iim Lamb. Horn. 03 Heortan bet calde weren . . boon 
atende to ban heofoniichc bibod eo. a sage Passion Our 
Lord 661 0 . R. Miss. 56 Hi weren of be holy gusts attende. 


Lord 661 0 . R. Misc. 56 Hi weren of Jw holy gusts attende. 

2 . intr. To take fire. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvti. Iv, pis tre * Abies * 
atentep ful tone, and brenneb with !y)te leye. 

t Ate Tie, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. i + Teen, OE. 
tlenan, tynan , to vex 1 To irritate^ vex, annoy. 

c 1300 Sir Beves 9601 The dragoun was atened stronge 
That o man him scholde stotxfe so lunge, c 13I0 Sir 
Ferumb. iu He was atened of his envy. 01400 Chron. 
Rag. 61 in Ritson M. R. II. 079 The kyng wes ateoned 
stronge That Corineus astod eo long. 

Atenkt, obs. form of Attaint ppl. a. 

Atent, variant of Atend and Attent, Obs. 

▲ter- t see Atten-. 

tAteW, V. Obs. Forms: i atdawan, mtdo- 
wan, etiewan, sstfwan, (ssdaawan, odeawan, 
dSiewan,) a afcywen, -ewen, -eawen, -awen. [f. 
At- pref. 1 4 Mwan (tewan, etc.) to show ; cogn. 
W. Gotn. at attg/an, f. at nt, to + augjan f. attgo in 
OE. /age eye ; adlewan, with umlaut, was the regu- 
lar form phonetically.] 

1 . trans. (and with obj. clause) To show. 

a sooa Cudmon't Gen. (Gr.) 540 pu oftiewest. c 1000 Aft. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. x pact he him sum tacen of heofone oetywdo 
l Ltnditf. mdcawde, Hatton mteawde). 1194 O. R. Chron. 
aa. 1137 1 7 Ure Dryhten atywedo Dost he was hali mortir. 
C 1173 Cott. Horn. 995 panne bift atAwed min rdn bo)c. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To show oneself, apj>ear. 

a 1000 Rtene (Gr.) 163 His Wncen . . pe me swA leoht 
oBy wde. c moo Art. Goep. Math iu 13 p& ct^wde Drihtnes 


engel losepe [Lindirf. astdeaude. Rmkw. mteawde], c is6o 
Hatton G. ibid., pa atewede Drinines engel losepe. 

Ateynt, a. Obs. [See Attaint. Perhaps in 
this sense to be referred to OF. iteint, earlier 
esteint 'stifled’ (by heat, etc.):— L. extinctus\ see 
Extinct.] Exhausted, overpowered. 

e >305 Cerurde L. 6131 In the hete they wer almost ateynt 
c 13B0 Sir Ferumb. 3619 Ys sted wax al ateynte. 
t Atfk‘ 11 , V. Obs. Also 3 etf-. [OE. setfeallan, 
f. At- pref% + fcallan to Fall ; cogn. w. OS. ant- 
fallan, OHG. intfallan, G, cntfallen , Du. ont- 
va/len. Cf. OE. (df/eattanA intr. To fall away ; 
to fall down, drop (with da t, * from). 

a 1000 Ord. D unset at | 5 (Bosw.) Healf wdr Mr setfealp. 
som I.ay. 4937 Here tir wes at-fallen. c sago Ancr. R. 349 
Auh me is . . moni crume etfallen. c 1030 Sertn. in O. E, 
Misc. 187 To depe he jef him for us olle, po we weren so 
stronge at-folle. 

t AtfSbT®, V. Obs, rf. At- prof% + Fake, OE. 
faran \ cf. A tare, and OE. att/aran ; cogn. w. 
G. entfahren, OHG. in/aran, Du. ontvarenj To 
go away, escape (with dat. - fromV 
a seen Csrdmonrs Rxod. (Gr.)64 SiMan hi ffondum oSfaren 
bmfdon. snog Lay. *7079 pa Romanises men )>c per at.foren 
mihten. 

t AtflH', v- Obs. Also 3 etf- ; for Inflexions 
see Flee. [OE. mt/Uon, f. At- pref.*+jUon (* 
/t/ohan) to Flee : cogn. w. G. cntflUhen , OHG. 
intjliohan, Goth unpapliu/tan.'\ intr . To flee 
away (with dat. * from). 

emm Atraic Job (Bosw.) 1 c Ana mtfldsh. c moo Ormin 
19639 Ee bo Umrd Crist attlteh Fonr be to fifenn bisne 
paU tu mihht flat c mo A ncr. R. 179 His brefles etfluwen 
him. a soao Owl 4 Plight. 37 Mlnhoorte smith, sago Lav. 
•707s pe Komoniste miefn] pat at-flowen were, 
t Atfong, v, Obs. For forms see Afono v. 


patt tu mihht flea. ctufoAncr. R. 17s His breltm etfluwen 
him. a toon Owi 4 Plight. 37 Mlnhoorte smith, sago Lav. 
•707s pe Romoniste sniefn] pot at-flowen were. 

t Atfong, v, Oos . For forms see Afono v. 
[OE, setfin, f. At- pre/% 4 fin (pa. t. /eng) to 
seise : see Fong, Fang. Cf. G. ettt/angen, MHG. 
gntp/ahetc 1 To seise upon. 

a sooe Leewee/Htathoro ^Radric 1 7 (Bosw.)Glf se igend 
kit oik mtfil um Lav. 15399 pa cnihles kit atfengea and 
one while hob ksesdsn. 

•f M^mm %t pnp* Obs. Forms: 1 mtfofwn, 1-3 
*on, 1-3 etfbraa; -on f 3 atfbren, atfor, aft tom, 
a-4 atfon. [OE mpran, f. set, At prep +Jbr*n 
u front, properly dative of/hr: see Afore.] 


lip Ripley Comp. Atch. (Ashm. 165a) v. 149 Thy Furnace 
. . Whych wyse men docsll Athenor. i6xe B. Jonson Atch. 
11. iii, In the lent heut of Athenor. s6ftx Ricc» New Ih$p. 
ft 141 ITiey ore not therefore digested in the Athsnor of our 
(Economy. 175s Johnson RambL No. 190 F 3, 1 have sat 
whole weeks without sleep by the side of an athsnor, to 
watch the moment of projection. 1865 in Watii Diet, 
Chem. I. 430. 

t A that, adv. and prep . Obs. Also apet. 
[Worn-down f. OK. 6p-p&t * till that. Cf. A pnp$\ 
▲. conj. adv . Until, till. 

1 1175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Ic wille liggen a bet ic beo ealdre. 
rtsjn Ancr. R. 15a Heo hit lieolden eucr thud, vort tet heo 
ft*, r. shot ha] comen biuoren him. 

'Bb.prep. Until, till. 

c im Lamb. Horn, no Aile dnjen apet endunge pisaere 
weorlde. nap 0 Ancr. R. 134 And wunka uort heo dele 
[v. r. sfiet dead] perinne. 

t A*theal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. dflt-of without God, 
denying God (f. d priv. 4 0*6* God) 4 -alL Cf. F. 
athde ] Atheistic. 

idss T. James Jesnitt Dawn/. 33 This most vile, Atheall, 
and heathenish assertion. 

tA-t km,. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -an.] «* prec. 

i6xx Broughton Require Agr. 37 Yee teach your children 
athean traditiones. im Gil Sacred Philos, (title-p.) lewisli, 
Athean, and heretical! Infidelity. 


Athiiflm (Fi-pijiz’m). Also 6 athlsme. [a. 
F. athdismo (i6tn c. in Littrd), f. Gr. &B*ot : nee 
Atbbal and -IBM. Cf. It. atJuismo and the ear- 
lier Atheonibm.1 Disbelief in, or denial of, the 
existence of a God. Also, Disregard of duty to 


ijft) Oot.omo Ds Alomay xx. 310 Athisme, that Is to say, 
vttcr godlesnea 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. L 1 3 A little 


or suporfidal knowledge of philosophy may Incline tha 
mind of man to atheism. 1711 Addison SpecL No. iwf 3 
Hypocrisy in one Age is generally succeeded w Atheism 
in another, itjm Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 75 whatever 
doubt or doctrinal Athetam you and your (Mends may have, 
don't fall into moral Atheism. 

Athftiat (/‘•Jviisi). Also 6 ath mjwt, 6-7 
athlst^e. [a. F. atheists (16th c. in Littrd), or It. 
atheista : see prec and -ist.] 

1 . Oae who denies or disbelieves the existence 
of a God* 

[a sgBB Covesdalk Hope of Faith/. PreC Wke. II. 139 
Eat we and drink we lustily ; to-morrow «s shall die : 
whkhall the epicuree protest openly, end the Italiau miktot.) 
1571 Golding Cedvmou Ps. Ep. Ded. jThe Atheistei whkh 
say .. there is no God. a daft Rowlands Looke to it si 
Thou damned Athist. /I'hat doest deny his power which did 
create thee. 1709 Shaktess, Chan tc. 1. 1. 1 • um) II. iz 
To believe nothing of a designing Principle or Muid, nor 
any Cause, Measure, or Rule of Things, but Chance . . is to 
be a perfect Atheist. 1876 GLonevoMK In Comtemtp. Rev. 
June ea By the Atheist I understand the man who not only 
holds off, like the sceptic, from the affirmative, but who 
drives himselfi or is driven, to the negative assertion in re- 
gard to the whole Unseen, or to the existence of God. 

2 . One who practically denies the existence of a 
God by disregard of moral obligation to Him ; a 
godless man. 

1577 Hanmks Amc. Red. Hist. 63 The opinion which they 
conceaue of you, to be Atheists, or godless* men. (Me 
Stanley Hut. Philos . 393/a An Atheist is token two ways, 
for him who is an enemy to the Gods, and for him who ue- 
lieveth there are no Goas. 1669 Milton P. L. l 499 When 
the Priest Turns Atheist, as did Ely's Hons, nay Hark 
Guesses Her. 1. 118731 *7 Practically every man Is an atheist, 
who lives without God In the world. 

B. attrib. as adj. Atheistic, impious. 

1667 Mil ton P. /.. vi. 370 The Atheist crew, ftei Lock- 
hart I 'uterine If. xi. 3x6 Borne from its wounded breast an 
atheist cry Hath pierced the upper and the nether sky. 

Athffilffitio stik), a. [f. prec. 4 -10.] 

X. ( >f or befitting an atheist ; pertaining to or 
involving atheism. 

1634 Habinuton Castara (1870' 78 Who will with silent 
piety confute Atheistkke Sophistry. 187k K. H. Hutton 
Ess. I. 45 A vogue, general dread that Science.. Is atheistic 
in its tendency. 

2 Of (he nature of an atheist ; dcn\ ing the exist- 
ence of a God ; godless, impious. 

1877 Gale 07 . Gentiles III. 179 A wide gate for atheistk 
blasphemous wits to Impute to him the greatest sins, a tnt 
Ke ti Poet. Whs.( 17211 II. 136 The Atlieistick Fools who God 
deny. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. xiv. 368 The moral 
doctrine taught by this 'atheistic' leader. 

a. [f. as piec. 4- -IC&L.] 

1 . Of or belonging to atheists. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 13x5 Beastly cogitations 
and Athisticall discourses. 1866 Evelyn Mem. (18571 II. 19 
The public theatres . . were abused to an atheist icaHiberty. 
17x8 J. Cjiamberlayne Relit. Philos. (1730) Pref. Let. A 
great many Atheistical Books. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. 
rhi/os. Wke. 1846 1 . 73 The atheistical opinions of Hobbes. 

2 . *= Atheistic 2, 

r Marprel. Epist. (1843) 4a Ignorant end atheistical 
169s Bentley Boyle Ltd. o In the mouths of athe- 
istical men. 

Athftiitleally, adv. [f. prec 4-LY*.] In 
an atheistical manner ; as befits an atheist, im- 
piously ; with a leaning towards atheism. ■ 

1653 Gurnall Chr. iu Arm. 11. 951 Being by e neighbour 
excited to thenk God for a rich crop of corn . . atheiatkally 
replied, 'Thank God? nay rather, thank my dung-carl.' 
1785 Reid Intdl. Powers vi. vL 460 N o man however atheist!- 
callv disposed. 1878 K. White Life iu Christ 996 To con- 
clude . . stheisticelly, that there is no mind in nature. 
▲thei'ffitieffilMSffi. Wbs. [f. as prec. 4 
-NJCH8 . 1 The quality of being atheistic ; godlessncss. 

1654 IIammohd Fundam. Wks. I. 500 (R.) Lord, purge . . 
out of all hearts that profaneness and atheistkaliiess. 1687 
H. Mots Div. Dial. iv. xv. (1713) 319 By reason of their 
Ignorance, Atheisticalness and Idolatry, 
t Athffii'ffitioiIMIB. Obs. rare- 1 , m me. 
lip Bevkrlkv Mem. Kingd. Christ 11 The Spirit of De- 
bauchery, Prophanem, and AtheiRticness, that b . . abroad. 

Atheist (*» pi ioU), v. [f. G r. dfft-oi (see Athk- 

AL) 4 -lZEj 

L intr. To speak, write, or act as an atheist. 

1678 Cudworth Intel! Syst. 93 Empedocles AihciteU in 
the some manner that Democritus did. 

2 . trans. To render atheistic or godless ; to make 
an atheist of. Hence : Athriisd ppl. a. 

1878 Cudworth Intel ! Syst. 39 The Atneizcd end Adul- 
terated Atomology. snit Ken Hymnatheo Wks. 

III. 63 Lewd Company. . By impious Talk his Spirit atheure. 
«86f Goosast Pointers Mem. Introd. a Wlio. .have sought 
to othelzc England's Second Thinker [Bacon]. 
1 -tlMlHr. [f. prec. 4 -kiiLJ One who athe- 
izes, or renders atheistic. 

1878 Cudworth Intel t. Syst. Fref., The First Athekers of 
this Ancient Atomick Physiology, 
t A*th«l, sbA Obs. Forms: 1 k 2 j 1 -Ct //., 3 alVele, 
affijle pi., Ifathel sing. [OE. sdfd-u. -o, neuter 
pi. of *trdel — OS. adali n., OHG. add/ n., MHG., 
inod.G., Du. add 'good family, noble descent, 
nobility,' ON. aba/ * lamily, race, kind,’ f. root *ap 
Aryan St, not in Gothic. The orig, signification 
seems to have been 'race, ancestry 'as in ON. (cf. 
the cognate Ethkl, OE. did, 'anoestral land, patri- 
mony, patria *), which was specialized in W.Gcr. 
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tt * distinguished race, good family, nobility*: cf. 
specific use of G. geschlccht , and of family in 
* county familieii.*J 

Ancestry, origin ; spec, noble anoeatry, nobility ; 
hence, honour, dignily, might, power. 

Iteowuffj 90 Ho cower tedclu cun. rfl| K. /Klprkd Booth. 
xxx ii, H11 tedelo biot* on |«m mdde, bonne on ham 
flwHce. 1105 Lav. 2938 pa nkicde pe king & wukede an 
aflelua [sage failede his inthte], — 10620 He leoseden beore 
aftcle. — 9x63 pe eorl Aruira jus mid moele help his broder. 
- - 12015 Hu aoclcn weore store, rsaeo in Wright Lyric P. 
viii. 31 In uch an hyrd Ihyn athel ys nyhL 
Athol, var. Ethel, Obs., patrimony, 
t A'thel, a. and /A* Oh Forms: l-amBele, 
1 3 e«elo, 3 artel, 3-4 abel(l, 3 5 all l(e, 5 athil, 
4 -3 haj>?l(le, 5 hathill, 6 hntell. [Common Teut. : 
( >K. ttdcle, % Me, - OS. eaili, OFris. ethel, edit, OHG. 
edili, MHG. tdtle, mod.G., Du. edit, OTeut. 
*apali*s, of good family, f. 'opal race, family : see 
prec. Cf. L. generosus f. genus.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons : Noble by birth or character, emi- 
nent, illustrious, renowned. 

a moo Caedmon's Con. iGr.) 1182 Sc eorl wees mfcle. ruoo 
Ocmin 61* Nenimnedd . Affterr sunim abell mann. rsage 
thvl 4 A fight, by* Lutle children .. H»the chorle* an ek 
ulhele. c xjag E. E. A Hit. P. It. 761 ‘Now a pal lorde,* 
quoth Abraham, c 1440 Morte Art A. 9B8 One of pc hathclest 
of Arthur knyghtez. c 1450 Hollands Houlate 111. 4 (Jam.) 
llie athil Kmprour annon nycht him neir. 

2. Of things, actions, etc. : Noble, excellent, 
splendid, fine, pleasant, 1 grand.* 

a 1000 Caedmon x Gan. iGr.) 1531 >E8clum stencum. — • 
Aj Oft. 227 iEdclun cynnes. saog Lav. 10031 pat lond wen 
Rwifie mdele. c xjafl E. E. AIM. P. B. 1x76 pat condelestik 
. . of a|*el guide, c 1340 Gmv. 4 Gr. Knt. 1654 Apel sougez. 

3. Comb ., ns athelmod, noble-minded. 

saiM Lav. a 1255 Walwwin wen ful aftelmod. 

B. sb.* One who is noble ; a loid. chief. 

tang Lay. 1009a C'uil pe king, pc wen llruttcne aftcL <-1340 
Gnw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2056 pe hapel . . pat haldez pe heuen vpun 
hyic. C1490 Gan/. 4 Colour as 111. ao jAM.)Thair wei na 
hathill ha heich, be half ane fute hicht. 1515 Scot. Field 
,U° >n Chatham Misc., That every hatcll should him hie, 
in hast. .To Bolton. 

+ Ath«l(«, v. Ohs. [I11 13th c. aftelien, f. 
ATHKii a. ; cf. OE. ge-adefian, OHG. ant adaljatt , 
MUG. tdelen ] To honour, dignify. 

isos Lav. 2815 Alcne godne mon he mftclede. Ibid. 6651 
Khdur..Mid inucheleu mdutudeii ssSelede hi* broker. 

t At-hele, v . Obs. rare-' 1 , in 1-3 et-hole. 
[I. At- pref* + Hklk v., OE. he/an, to conceal ] 
leans. To hide away. 

r raoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 63 pe man. .pe sume of his shines 
furleteA, and sume et-heleb. 

Atheling (repdlii)). Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 1 3 
■rteling, 4 8 adelyng, -ing, 9 ethellng, 9 1 hol- 
ing. [OE. tedding, f. tcffel noble family 4 - ing be* 
longing to , « OS. editing, OFris. et Acting, eating, 
Ol IG. adaling. (In med.L. adal-, ad el ing us )] 

A member ot a noble family, a prince, lora, baron ; 
in OE. poetry often used in pi. for * men * (viri ) ; 
in later writers often restricted as a historical term 
to a prince of the blood royal, or cveu to the heir 
apparent to the throne. 

a tooo Crist Gr.i >58 Crist nergende f wuldrea aefeling I 
- Gen. <Gr.) it6t Htfht him cdonan jeweling**. 1057 f E. 

I htvn. (Laud), On pi Hum geare com Aid ward sefteling Fad- 
111 11 rules hu 11 vt cynges hidcr Co lande. xsoft Lay. 5373 Heo 
Hvcden aSelingm war leye pa kinges. 1097 R. Glovc. 354 
pe kunde cir, pc ^onge chyld, Edgar Abelyng. Wo so were 
next kyng bykunde, me clupoU hym A}jelyng. 1387 'Pre- 
visa Hidden Rolls Her. 1 . 277 Comounliche he pat coniep of 
kyuges blood is i-clcped Adelyngus. 1796 Nugent Montes - 
*f nien’s Stir. Laws xxx. xix. <1758) If. 384 Six hundred 
nous for the murder of an adding. 1844 Lingard Anglo- V. 
i h. 11858' 1. ii. ui Ethrllngx, or princes of the blood. t86x 
I look Lives Ante. 1 . iii. 14a In the Atheling Alchfrid, Wil- 
frid had a friend. 1867 Knkf.man Norm. Cong. (18771 1 . 49 j 
The /Kthding wax taken to Ely. 

Athenk-, -yng : see Atiunr, -ing. 

Ii Attoiuram. iiep/bf ^m). Also -eum. Mod. 
pi. -mums. [a. 1* Athenmum , a. Gr. 'K 9 nrainv, (the 
temple) of f A 0 rfrif, goddess of wisdom, Minerva. J 

1. Gr. Ant iq . The temple of Athene in ancient 
Athens, in which professors taught their students, 
and orators and poets rehearsed their compositions. 
(Similar institutions, with the same name, were 
afterwards established at Rome and Lyons.) 

1717-51 Chammkxs ('yet. x.v., Thu Athenma were built in 
the form ol amphitheatres. 

2. In modern times often used os a title for : 

a. An associntion of pen>ons interested in >cientific 
nnd literaiy pursuits, meeting for the purpose of 
mutual improvement ; a literary or scientific club. 

«*♦ in Wrhstkn. 

b. A building or institution in which books, 
periodicals, and newspapers are provided for use ; 
a literary club-room, reading-room, library. 

ilia J. Punt Lett. Amer. 112 Tne Atheneum, or reading- 
room, w much frequented. Mod. The Manchester Athenmum. 

o. A periodical devoted to the interests of litera- 
ture, science, and art, e. g. The Athcnctum, pub- 
lished in London. 


Attoolo'gian. lObs. [f. K-prtf m+Thwv. 
JMOOIan.J One who is no theologian ; one destitute 
tyf theological knowledge. 

1603 Hayward Anew. Doleman be. (T.\ They of your society 
f JesuitaJ .. are the only atheologians, whose heads entertain 
no other object but the tumult of realms. 

Athaoiogical (J ‘WViV'd^ikkl), a. [f. A- 
prtf. 14 + Thbolooical.] Opposed to theology. 
Atk«>olo*gloally ado., m opposition to theology. 

m 1641 Br. Movmtagu Acts 4 Mon. 46 Zwinglius, the father, 
forger, and fosterer of many atheoJogicall fancies. s88o 
Bwinmvrnk Stud. Shahs. Aup. fed. a) 334 The curt atheo- 
logical phrase of the Persian Lucretius, ‘one thing is certain, 
and the rest is lies.' a 1641 Br. Mount agu Acts 4 Mon. 94 
As some atheologically conceive. 

AtheologT (/*pf ip lCalgi ). [f. Or. 40 to~t without 
God 4 koyiu discourse.] Opposition to theology. 

s6et Cudworth Intel L Syst. 6x Nothing else but a Philo- 
sophical Form of Atheology, a Gigantical and Titanical 
Attempt to dethrone the Deity. 1878 E. Whitr Life in 
Christ 534 The atheology of the scientific luminaries. 

t A*theonisilI. Obs. rare [Formation ir- 
regular ; perh. after It. atheo (cf. Draco , Dracon - 
ism ) ; see quot. 1568 iii Atheist i.] » Athkihm. 

c 1534 Pol. Verg Eng. Hist. (1846) 1. 165 Godd would not 
longe suffer this unpietie, or rather atheonisme. 

Atheona » a - [L ^ r - dd«-ov godless 

(see AriiKAi.) 4-oUH.] 

1 1. Atheistic, impious Obs. 

>6xa Ur. Hall Contempt 1. ia It is an ignorant conceit, 
that enquiry into nature should make men atheous. 1671 
Milton P. K. i. 487 Suffers the Hypocrite or atheous Priest 
To tread his Sacred Courts. 179a D. Lloyd Voy. Life lit. 
46 In atheous men conscience becomes-a scourge' 

2. Not dealing with the existence of a God. 
(Intended to convey a purely privative sense, 
as distinguished from the negative atheistic .) 

1880 19 th Cent. Mar. 503 If I might coin a word, I should 
say that science was atheous, and therefore could not be 
atheistic . . conversant simply with observed facts and con- 
clusions drawn from them, and in this sense . . atheous, or 
without recognition of God. 

Ather, obs. form of Either and Other. 
Atherine (sc*p^r^in). Also 8 athorine. [ad. 
moil. L. atherina, a. Cir dBspivrf a kind of smelt.] 
Name given to various species of smell. 

(1753 Chambers Cycl. Atherina . . is u small fish of 

the length and thickness of a finger.] 1770 Phil. Trans, 
LX. Introd. 14 The Gwiniad and Athorine. 1854 Barham 
Halient. 28s *1 he argentine, or Tiber pearl-fish, is strikingly 
like the atherine or sea smelt. 

Athermancy (A^-amfinsi). Physics, [f. Gr. 
& 9 ipnavroi not nested : see next.] Athcrmanous 
quality ; the power of stopping radiant heat. 

1863 Atkinson Gemot's Physics (1877) f 42a Athermancy. . 
corresponds to opacity for light. *870 M. Williams Fuel 
of .Sun | tii The quantitative athermancy of flame. 
Athermanous (&)>3Mmana»), a. Physics, [f. Gr. 
d priv. 4 fisp/soY- stem of OsppaU -ur to heat (f. 9 ipprj 
heat) 4 -oub.] Not permeable by radiant heat. 

>863 Tyndall Heat iii. 79 An athcrmanous body which 
stops the radiation. 1B71 tl. Stewart Heat 1 906 This sub- 
stance is . . nthermanous, that is to say opaque for heat. 

II Atheroma (rc]t6rdn mi). Path. [L., a. (ir. 
dOrjpwua, -par-, f. dmjprj *-= ABbprj groats, porridge.] 
a. An encysted tumour containing matter resem- 
bling oatmeal-gruel or curds, b. Fatty degenera- 
tion of the arterial coats. 

1706 PHiLLire, A theroma . .does not cause Pain, nor change 
the Colour of the Skin. 1875 Walton Dis. Eye 94 The 
ophthalmic artery was found to have undergone atheroma. 

Atheromatous vrc^r^ matas), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. dBripupar- (see prec.) 4 -ous.] Of, pcitaining 
to, or of the nnture of, atheroma. 

*676 Wiseman Surgery «'J.> Feeling the matter fluctuating, 

I thought it atheromatous. 1704 Hourtoun in Phil. Trams. 
XXXllI. xo. 1877 Roberts Uondbk. Meat. 1 . 37 Athero- 
matous or calcareous degeneration of the arteries. 

t A-the ster, v. Obs. [OE. ablostrian, f. A- 
pref. 1 4 flostrian : see Thestkk v J To grow dim, 
darken, become obscute. 

6-885 K. A^i.erbd Foeth, ix, ponne atSdostriah ealle steomn. 
cs 175 Cot/. Horn. 939 Si sunne and sc mone ahestrefi for 
godcs brictnesae. 1005 L^v. 9860 Eanc blase of fure, pe 
ueuer ne apeostrede. 

Athet, a ]> 6 t, variant of Athat adv. Obs. till. 


t Athe*tloixOf V. Obs. rare - 1 . [irreg. f. Gr. d 
priv. 4 0*tik6s positive 4 -ize : cf. 6Btro s set aside, 
invalid.] To set aside, invalidate. 

1701 Beverley Glory qf Grace 51 Might he not even Athe- 
ticize. and Disannul Sin, and bring it even to nothing? 
t At-hi nd(6U, adv. and prep. Obs. [OE. */- 
hind an ; cl. wtforan and bihindan .] Behind. 

sci6 0 . K. Chron. 1 Bosw. ) So cyning fdrde him aethindan. 
a XS75 Purr. Alfred 249 in O. E. Misc . 103 Seiet him faire 
biforen. fokel al-henden. 

t Athimhf V. Obs . 3-4. Also 3 aplnohe, 4 
athynka, othanka. Pa. t, 3 apohta. [Worn- 
down f. Ofthink, f. Op- 4 fy needs to seem : see A- 
pref 3.] impers. It athinhs tm : it repents me. 

1150 Lay. 3364 Hofte hit bi-falleb pat eft him abincheb 
(sacs of-hincnekl. Ibid. 13991 Constantines dea^e, pat him 
sore a-bohte. 1377 Lanou P. PL B. xvm. 89 Sore it me 
athynketh For be dede bat I haue done. ijBe Wyclif Gen . 
vi. 7 It othenkith [5 MSS. athinkith; 1388 repentith] me to 


t Athimldbur, vM. sb. [f. prec.] Repentahoe. 
138a Wvcur s Sam. xv. 99 Thurj otheokynge LiJM hi re> 
pentaunce] he shal not be bowld. 

Athtrirt (&iK>'j8t ),ppl. a. Forms: v of-pytt^od, 

3- 4 o -]mrst; 4 afbrst, 3 aflbrst; 4 athrlat, -yat, 

4- 6 athurst(e, athrost, 5-6 athyrst(a,6 thirst. 
[Worn -down form of OE. ofpyrst, for ofpyrsted, 
pa. pple. of efpyrstcm to sntier thirst, be very 
thiisty. Cf. A uumokrsd, and A- pref. 3.] 

L Suffering fiom, or oppressed by, thirst ; thirsty. 

a sees Soul «Gr.) 40 lc of bynted was . . gfiates drynces. 
c taco Twin. ColL Horn. 109 pe neddre befi of*burat . . and 
dritikefi. e 1300 Vox 4 Wolf e 73 He wea hofthunt awithe 
stronge. 03M St. Kenelm in E. E. Poems (.186* ) 56 Aburst 
hi were for wenniase. c xjao Cast. Love > Halliw.) 1634 When 
I was afurst je jeve me dryng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do 
P. R. v. xxxviii. <14951 153 A drye stomake is cone athryst. 
c 1480 Robt. DevyU ao If ye be a thrust ye shall drynke 
nowe. a xgoo Frere 4 Boy 91 in Haxl. E. P. P. 111 . 61 Nor 
halffe ynow h therof he had, Oft he was afforsL 1535 Cover- 
dale Judges iv. >9 Geue me a title water to drynke, for I 
am a thyrsi. 1697 Dryden Vtvr. Georg. 111 913 And, when 
athirst, restrain cm from the Flood. 1805 Southey Manioc 
in tV. v. Wks. V. 43 Fatigued and hungry and athirst. 

2. .Jig. Eager, earnestly desirous, longing [/or). 
14b Caxton Chron. Eng. lxxv. 59 To hem that ben a 
thyrste hys worde shal be Gospcll. 1535 Covkroalk Ps. 
xhi. 1 My soule is a thurste for God. nqa Fuller Holy 4 
Prof. St. 1. ix. 93 He is athirst to know the issue of the 
matter. 1877 L. Morris E/ic Hades 11. 13a Bold young 
hearts, Athirst for fame of war. 

Athirt, obs. or dial, form of Athwaht. 
t A-this-half, a-this-ftide, advb.phr. (also 
prepositional), [see A prep. 1 3.J On this side (of). 

ssoy R. Glouc. 917 The companye a thes half much 
anethered was. c 13B0 Sir Ferumb. 4315 A by* syde ) r toun. 
48a Monk of Evesham • Arb.) 6x Athudiulfe doinys daye. 

t Athletary, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next r -ary.] 


Of or peitaining to athletes. 
x66o Waterhouse 


1 Arms 4 Arm. 103 The Greeks iu their 
. . athletary Agonies. 

Athlete (wjdit). [ad L. athleta, ad. Gr. dO\tf- 
t fy, n. oi agent f. d$ Ac-«if to contend lor a prize, 
f. a$\os contest, dOKov prize. Before c 1 750 always 
in L. form, which is still occas. used in sense 1 .] 

1. A competitor in the physical exercises — such 
as running, leaping, boxing, wrestling— that formed 
part of the public games in ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

* 5*8 Paynei.i. Salem e Regim. E iij b, Porke . . nourisheth 
mooste : whet of those that be called athlete ( — -ar] haue bestc 
experience. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 935 A Bishop, not an 
Athleta or Champion. 1741 Dklaky David tT.i Dioxippu*, 
the Athenian athlete. 1796 Mire Talbot in Mrs. Carter’s 
Lett. <«8o8i I. 300 We have looked in Johnson for Athlete, 
no such word there. x868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. $ 5. 
941 The barbarised athlete of the arena. 1877 Bryant Rums 
Italica ii. But where the combatant With his bare arms, 
the strong athleta where? 

2. One who by special training and exercise has 
acquired great physical strength ; one whose pro- 
fession it is to exhibit feats of strength and activity; 
a physically powerful, robust, vigorous man. 

sBb7 Scott in Lockhart Ixxiii. (1849 654 He was a little 
man, dumpled up together . . Though so Tittle of an athlete, 
he nevertheless beat off Dr. Wolcott. 1881 Piiii.liffh-Wolley 
Short in Crimea 980 The jump . . was easily within the powers 
of the most third-rate athlete. 

3- A r - 

1759 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. vii. 1 9 (R.) Having opposed 
to him a vigorous athlete, over whom. . the victory was more 
glorious and equally certain. 1876 Lowell Poet. Wks. 
11879' 470 The long-proved athletes of debate. 

Atklotic (*l>le tik), a. and sb. Also 7 -ique. 
[ad. L. athletic -us, Gr. L$\tjtuc6$, f. dBXijriis 1 see 
prec. and -ic.] A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to an athlete, or to contests in which 
physical strength is vigorously exercised. Also Jig. 

*636 Sanderson Serm. Ad AuL (1681 ■ II. 58 ’Yiroirtaiw . . 
is an Athlctique Pugilar word. 1601 Ray ( reation 11704) 
Ded. 3 Your Athletic Conflicts with the greatest of Temporal 
Evils. 1748 Phil. Trans. XI.V. 607 For the baiting of wild 
beasts, or other athletic diversions. 1875 Helps A turn . 4 
Masters v. 131 He was never much given to athletic pursuits. 

2. Of the nature of, or befitting, on athlete; 
physically powerful, muscular, robust. 

sM9 Hammond Oh Ps. Ixxiii. 4 An athletick health and 
habit of body. 175s Chkbteuf. Lett. b68 1 1 1 . 931 He is an 
athletic Hibernian, handsome in his person. 1877 Field 
Kidlamey to Gold. Horn sai That little brook, .an athletic 
lcaper would almost clear at a single bound. 

f B. sb. a. — Athletics, b. An athlete. Obs. 

sflofi Bacon Adv. Learn, il x. | x Art of activity, which is 
called athletic. 1696 J. Edwards Exist. 4 Prop. God 1. ss 
Some celebrated athletick that is famous for his nimbleness of 
feet. 1817 I as. Mill India 1. 11. vii. 315 The magistrate. . 
shall retain in his service . .jesters, and dancers, and athletics. 
31 See also Atki.btiob. 

▲tUrttMi, a VObs. [f. as prec. 4-AL 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to an athlete ; vigorous, athletic. 

sees U. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. (tiros.) II. 964 Vnto 
whom . . I can wish . . no lease then athletiodl health. >6 b§ 
W. HvuJfirr. Maf 1 18 Neither Lillies nor Rosesara wanting 
to her Athleticall crowns. 1696 TsAvrC'ffMM. 9 Tim. iL < Not 
he that had an athierical ability, but he that wrestled belt. 

Athletically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY^.] In 
athletic maimer ; in the direction of athletics, 

1750 Chatham in Lady Chatterton Mem. Gambisr (x86x) 



ATHLBTICttSM. 
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▲TIL. 


L ill 40 Don't.. fancy you can do all the Admirabilis and I 
fain athtoda dly^ gJTfan 03 Jan. 6/e Upper Boy* lof 

▲thlfatftoifam (fcjdctisiz’m). [f. Athlitkj+ 
-I8M.J The practice of. or devotion to, athletic 
exercises ; training at an athlete. 

iSya Daily Ne tvs 94 Nov.. The controversy about aft feti- 
ches at the Univenitia* and the Public Schools. 1881 
Macm . Mag. X LI II.too Athleticism, .ought to be a valuable 
ally in promoting habits of temperance and sobriety, 
▲thlfa-tdoa. [Athletic a. used in pi. on the 
analogy of mathematics, etc. Cf. L. athletic * .] 
The practice of physical exercises by which muscu- 
lar strength is called into play and increased. 

>707 -as Chamber* CycL a v. Gymnastics, Dancing, Spherb- 
tics, Athletics, Wrestling. 1868 M. Pattison Acnaem. Org. 
316 Pretending to tiiink that cricket, boating, and athletics, 
as now conducted, are only recreations. 

Atyl«tl*m vee jri/tiz’ra [f. Athlete + -inn.] 

The characteristic qualities of an athlete. 
xS6$ Reader 3 Nov. 904 Recipe* for attaining athletitm. 
Athlothite (®’|)lo,l)it). [ad. Gt. uBKoMttjs, f. 
50 Xo-r contest, a 0 \«-v prize + W rip one who places. 
Cf. mod.K. at hi ot kite J The awarder of prizes, 

judge, or steward in the public games. 

1S90 Lkitch Muller's Ahc. Art % 495 A female flute-player 
. . before an athlothete. 

t At-hold. v. Ohs. Also 3-3 et-b old; for in- 
flexions, see Hold v. [f. At- pref - + Hold v. ; in 
Oi£. odhealdan . Cf. G. enthalten , Du. onthouden.\ 

1 . Irons. To withhold, keep back (something). 

c 883 K. AClprko Gregory's Past. xlix. 377 06 Se xil nwelc 
fide b .3 mid hungre usKwenced, ft hwinU h waste gehyt ft 
ndhielL. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 91 Heo walden sum of heore 
ehte etholdan bam apustlan. xaog Lay. >*483 Ofte 3* us 
habbeft at-halden Pat gaueL csja o Beket 1749 geint Thomas 
uthuld the lettre. 

2 . To detain, restrain (a person). 

r 1*30 A ner. R. 374 Bitteraesse of bisse liue . . ethalt ham 
urom lilisse. c 1314 Guy IVarw. 60 He gan to . . wepe with 
his ey^hen therforc. He him might no Tenge at held. 

9 . To keep (a thing) in one s possession, lo retain. 
c xaoo Trite . Coll. Horn. 63 [>at we ne athelde none (synnej 
on ure heorte. rzajo Ancr. R. a 86 God haued etholden to 
liim tulf . wurdftclupe & wreche. c 1330 Fiorice 4 Bl. 367 
Thou shalt. .T ‘hi golde cop with he at holde. 

4 . To keep, retain (a person) in attendance 

e xaoo Trim Coll. Horn. 173 Gudc mcnisshe . . he [God] un- 
dcrntanl and mid him athalt. 1*97 K. Glouc. 124 po kyng of 
hys men at huld wuche he wolde. c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 618 
This clerkes. .With the king weron at held. 

5 . To keep in existence, maintain, preserve. 

r xaao Hali Meid. 13 And i|ns world .. athalt hire bur 5 c 
iliniesse of heuenliche cunde. xago I.av. 769 Somme he 
sloh, somme he bond, pc beste he ewie at-heold. 

6 . To keep in consideration, observe, give heed to. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 47 peobe ihered godes weordes and heora 
athafdcft. c xago Owe <7 night. 30a The ni^tingalc in hire 
(hope At -hold al thin, c 1075 Passion Our Lord 764 in 
O. E. Misc. 47 I -he rep myne word. And heo wel atholdep. 

7 . To lay fast hold of, put under arrest. 

a isjo St. Juliana 41 Ich hit am pat sum chearre wes purh 
pe wise Salomon ethalden | v. r. feste bitunet). c U7J Passion 
Our Lord 53s in O. E. Misc. 5a Nu woiden heo L^e gyves] 
liync at-holden hat scop alle fring. 

At home, at-home vd&t|lidb*m), advb. phr. and 
sh. Also 1 rot h&m, 3 atom. [See At and Home.] 

A. advh. phr. 

1 . At one's home, in one's own house. 

a 1000 B emu If 2500 Ge act h&m xe on herze. c xaag St. 
Margarets 180 Pe were bet ere haboe hileueu atom. 1483 
Caxton G. de to, Tour E j b, Rvotc and noyse ahulle all 
clay be at home. 1711 Stfelb Sped. No. 24 r 6 The Mis- 
fortune of never finding one another at home. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop vi, There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, 
b. Prepared to receive visitors accessible to callera. 

1809 Warren Diary Physic, xix. The servant brought up 
the cards of several of his fete colleague*. ' Not at nome, 
sirrah 1 Harkee — ill — ill,' thundered hut master. x88o Eti<f. 
of Good Soe. 103 In the country a bride's first appearance in 
church i* taken as a sign that she is 1 At home.* 2883 J. 
Hatton in Harped s Mag. Nov. 830/a The President makes 
it a point to be 'at home' on Sunday afternoon*. 

2 . (Af opposed to Ahiioad) : a. In one's imme- 
diate neighbourhood, near at band. b. In one's 
own country. 

r88s K. Alfred Oros. 1. x.f 3 OpcroHhambeon heoralond 
tohcaldanne. 1394 Smakb. Rich. Ill, 1. L 134 No newes so bad 
abroad as this at home. 1884 Daily News s Feh. 4/8 Every- 
thing . . done by the Government at home and abroad. 

3 . At ease, as if in ones own home. Hence fig. 
Thoroughly familiar or conversant with , well- 
practised in. Hence also ALhomtlih, -ljr, -shi, 
st-hoas-ntn, etc. 

1810 Dickbns Old C. Shop vi. That kind of acting had been 
rendered familiar to him by long practice, and he was quite 
at home in it. 1849 Macaulay 7 fist. Rug. I. 365 They never 
fait themselves at home in our island. Mod. HI* genial 
manner made me feel quite at home with him. 1843 Lever 
J. Hinton 1 . 13$ Whose, .indescribable air of at-homeiahness 
bespoke them as the friends of the family. 1M0 Dimple ■ 
th&rpe II. 66 What an air of at-home-uess there was about 
her. 

B. sh. A reception of visitors, for whose enter- 
tainment the host or hostess, or both, have an- 
nounced that they will be 'At home ’ during certain 
hours, in the course of which the visitors may call 
and leave as they please. 


sms H. Walpou Lett. G. Montagu xa Lady Granville, 
ana the dowager Strafford have their At-home's, and amass 
company. xN) 1 . Hatton in Harped* Mag. Nov. 844/1 
Among the notable 'at homes'of London, .are the Tuesdays 
at Mr. Al ma- T ad ema's. 

Athort, Sc. form of Athwart. 

▲-three ; in three : see A prep.* ft 

M97 R. Glouc. 437 Henry hys oat ajire delde. 

▲-thrill (&)>n advh. phr. [A prep. A +THRILL.] 
In a thrill, thrilling. 

xBnComh. Mag. May, Susanna i, Hedges seem trembling 
with life, .the whole place is athrill. 1881 E. Arnold Ind. 
Poetry xox Then Jymul's supple fingers . . Set athrill the 
saddest wire of all the six. 

Athrint, -ust, athurnt, obs. forms of Athirst. 
t A throat, ». Ohs. rare -*. [f. A- prtf. 1 (or 6) 
+ Throat w.J To throttle, strangle. 

^1400 Test. Lome 11. 1 15601 984 b/a If thou wolt algates wyth 
superfluity of riches be athroted. 

A-throb v&^rp b), advh. phr. [A prep, l + 
Throb.] 'Throbbing. 

*837 Mas. Hrownino Aur. Leigh v. *75 That blue vein 
athrob on Mahomet's brow. x88a Swinburne Tristr. Lyon. 
70 One heart on flame, Athrob with love and wonder. 

A-throng (tyiyQ). advb. phr . [A prep . l + 
Thro.no.] Tn a throng ; thionged, crowded. 

rxjoo K. Alis. 3409 Alle wcore dryven athrang. 1881 
Pai43ravb Pis. Bug. 83 A uuuy forest, .a-throng with ruddy 
limbs. 

t Athrysm, athruaem, v. Ohs. [OE. 
aprys e)mian , f. A- pref. 1 + pry smian to suffocate. 
( Athrusm had Fr. u {ii) : the mod. form would 
be alhristn.) J To suffocate, stifle, choke, kill, 

f A83 K. /Elfred Oros. v. iv. § 3 HI hine on hU bedde 
amnoredan and a;>r)'semodon. rxaao Sawies IVarde in ( ott. 
Horn. *51 Euch ahrusmed oher. rxaje Auer. R. 40 pine 
brihte blissful sune pet te Gyus wenden vorto apniseuien. 
Athum, earlier f. Othem, Ohs., son-iu-law. 
t A-tbaa-gata, phr. Ohs. [See A prep. 1 ] In 
this way, thus. 

4-2460 Towneley Myst. 931 Stemmate regali, kyng athus- 
gate me of Pila, .1 ain ordand to rcyn upon Juiia. 

Athwart vi|.w§ Jt), adv. and prep. Also 6 
athirt, 7 athawart, atwart. Sc. 6 athourt, -roht. 
6-9 athort. [f. A prep A + Thwakt ; the latter was 
in earlier use as an adv. ; a-lhwart was formed like 
about , across, and other adverbs in a- ; there was 
also an early Ovkrtuwaut.] 

▲. adv. 

1 . Across fi om side to side, transversely ; usually, 
but not necessarily, in an oblique direction. 

x6ii Corvat Crudities 994 Yron beames that come athwart 
or acroue from one side to the other. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 333 The Asso having, .a Crosse made by a black 
list down his back, and another athwart, or at right angles 
down his shoulders. 170a W. J. Bruyn's doy. Levant xxxvi. 
140 All these stones arc laid a-thwart over the breadth of the 
chamber. X879TKNNYS0N Lover's T. 10 The cloud, .sweeps 
athwart in storms. 

b. Naut. From side to side of a ship. 

276a 9 Falconer Shipwr. u. 174 The fore-sail right athwart 
they brace. 1858 in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 317 A . . frame- 
work, extending fore and aft and athwart. 

t 2 . Across in vmious dilections, about. ( North- 
ern : still in Scotch ) 

4*1500 Partenay 169 Thomght the wodes went, athirt 
trauersing. as 66a Baillik Let t. (1773' I. 8 1 (Jam.) There 
goes a speech athort. .dissuading the king from war with us. 

8. Across the course (of anything), so as to thwart 
or oppose progress. 

1394 Carkw Huar/e's Exam. Idits x. (1596) 145 If nature 
. .hauc no impediment cast athwart to stop her. 1790 C’ow- 
fbr Iliad lit. yi And with his spear Advanced athwart push'd 
back the Trojan van. 

4 . fig. In opposition to the proper or expected 
course ; crosswise, perversely, awry. 

1396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1. L 36 All athwart there came A 
Post from Wales, loaden with heauy Newes. x6oj — Alias, 
for M. 1. iii. 3 s And quite athwart Goes all decorum. 2876 
Morris Sigutd 111. 913 Turned the steadfast athwart. 

5 . in the form of a cross crosswise. Whs. rare. 

2607 Schol. Disc. agst.Autichr. 1. iii. 254 They clappe their 

armes athwarte, to expresse a e rouse. 

B. prep, [the adv. with object expressed.] 

1 . From side to side of, transversely over, across : 
a. of motion. 

1*1x70 Henry Wallace in Masson 3 Cent. Eng. Poet. 114 A 
locklat bar was drawn athwart the door. 13x3 75 Diurn. < V- 
curr. 118 n 393 The fisches wes blawin athort tlie gait. 1693 
Lisle A£{fric on O. A N. T. 10 Moses then led them . . athwart 
the red sea. 271a Pope Rape Lock 11. 8a The stars that shoot 
athwart the night. 2846 Krri.k Lyra Jhmoc. (1873) 194 A- 
thwart the field, the rooks fly home, 
b. of position or direction. 

2588 Shake, L. L. L. iv. iii. 135 Nor neuer lay his wreathed 
arms athwart His louing bosome. 2615 Hkywooo Four 
Prent. 1. Wks. 2874 11 . 940 Skarfa-Iike these athwart my 
breast* Tie weare. 2830 Tennyson Mariana ii, She . . 
glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

1 2 . Across in various directions, to and fro 
over, all over. (Only in north, dial. ; still in every 
day use in Scotland ax athort .) 

sgsS Compl. Scot. vi. 38 The borial Mantis . . hed chaisslt 
the fragrant flureise. .far athourt the feildu. a 166m BaiLlin 
Lett. I177S !• 3* (Jam.i Posts went forth athort the whole 
country. [Mod. Sc. Lasy loons stravaguing athort the 
kintrae.] 

8. Naut. Across or tionsversely to the course or 


direction of. + Athwart the fore foot: (a cumon- 
ball fired) acron in front of a snip's bows, as a 
signal for her to bring to. To run athwart : to 
run into sidewise ; cf. A i b. 

1693 Lvttrkll Brief Ret. III. 7° A French privateer., 
whom he run athawart and sunk him. 16913 Land. Gat No* 
9996/3 The Wind being Northerly. . with a great Swell and 
strong Tide; The Frigate were obliged to Moor athwart it. 
ten Smraton Edyttone L . 1 267 note, A vessel . .being laid 
athwart the Jetty Heed. iMg DicXM Mni. Fr. ill 984 
Athwart tlie steamer's bows. 

4 . Across the direction of, so as to meet or fall 
in with ; hence./#, into the notice or observation of. 

x6ea R. Hawkins day. S. Sea 939 If this Spanish ihippa 
should fall athwart his King's armado. 264a Fuller Holy 
6 Prof. St. 11. vi. 71 Be not proud if thee chance lo come 
athwart thy seeing side, which meets with the blind side of 
another. >8x7 Coleridge Poems 70 Ye sweep athwart my 
goxe. 2849 Robertson Sertn. u ii. (1866; 34 The image .. 
comes athwart his every thought. 

6. Across the course of. so as to oppose. 

2667 Milton P. L. ii. 683 That dar'st . . advance Thy mis- 
created Front athwart my way. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
iii. (18041 xo If you come a-thwart me, 'ware. 2860 Maury 
Phys. Grog. Sen v. | 098 Mountains which lie athwart the 
course of the winds. 

6 .fig. &. In opposition to. 

2644 Milton AreoP. (Arb.) 39, I have seen this present 
work, and fintle nothing athwart the Catholick faith. s86g 
Carlvlk Fretih. Gt. V. xiv. iii. 189 Honest to the bone, a- 
thwart all her prejudices. 

b. catachr. 'Through, across. 

a *7x9 Addison (J.) Athwart the terrors that thy vow Has 
planted round thee, thou appear'st more fair. 

C. Comb. Athwart -hawse, phrase used of a 
ship's position across the stem of a other ship at 
anchor; hence prep. phr. atbwart-bawao of; 
athwart-ship a., athw art-ships adv., from side 
to side of the ship ; athwart-wlae, athwart. 

1700 Loud. Gao. No. 4343 'a lie . . laid her on Board under 
her Dolt sprit, directly athwart her Hawse. 2823 Southey 
Nelson v. 130 Anchoring uthwnrt-hawse of the Orient. 2718 
Steele Fish Pool 177 Two bulk-heads . . running athwart- 
sltips. 1879 W. White in Cat set fa Techn. Ednc. IV. 361/1 
An athwartship section of the lower part of a ship. 2868 
Hawthorne A met. Rote-Bit. (1879' 11 . oaj And now lies 
athwart wise. 

Athymy (rc-Jumi). Path. pul. Gr. < 160 p/a, f. 

.4* dOfti'j spirit.] Despondency, dejection. 

S n Maynk Exp. Lex. 

yr, obs. form of Either and Other. 
Athyrat(e, obs. form of Athirht. 

-atio, suffix, forming adjs., ( -* Fr. -atique) ad. L. 
-aliens, a particular case of the suflix -ic-us, * of, 
of the kind of (bcc -ic), appended to pa. ppl. 
stems of verbs ; as in ernr-re to wander, err at -urn, 
erratic us of wandering nature, voliit ic-us of flying 
kind, v^ndt ic-us of hunting kind ; also used with 
sbx., e. g. aqua water, aqu&t-us watered, watery, 
aqudtic-us of watery kind, Asid/ic-us, fdndtic us 
( fdmtm temple), silvdtic-us {silva wood ', umhrd- 
tic-us ( umbra shade). Thence also neuter sbs. as 
viaticum * what belongs to the way via).* In late 
I,, and Romanic, the subst. ukc received great ex- 
tension : it survives phonetically in the Fr. and Eng. 
-ac.k, in umbrage , vantage, breakage. Thd adjec- 
tives in -atic, as aquatic, Asiatic, fanatic, lunatic , 
lymphatic , are all of modern introduction ; they 
are to be distinguished from words in which the 
suffix is -ie only, as dramat-ic, hepat-u, muriat-ic, 
pirat-ic, pncumat-ic , prelal-ic. 

+ Ati’ffe, v. Ohs. rare. [ ? a. OF. atife-r (if th c. 
at/iffer) f. h to + OF. tifer to adorn, deck out, 
trick out, perh. f. L.Gcr. (Du.) tippen to cut the 
ends of the hair, to trim, f. tip. Tip. (liurguy, 
Diez.) In rnod.F., attifer is familiar, often rather 
ironical, and said chiefly of dressing the head ; cf. 
Eng. titivate J To adorn, deck (the person). 

c xaso Ancr. R. 490 )>auh heo atiffc hire nu nout muchel 
wunder. Ibid. 360 l^t oft re aliffen bore lmdL 

t Atiifemant. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb., or 
a. OF. atifement ( attiffement in Cotgr. 161 1) : see 
-mknt .1 Adornment, decoration. 

X130 K. Hkunne Chron. 139 A pauillon of honour, with 
riche atitrement. 

+ Ati l, aty- 1 , v. Obs. [a. OF. atil Her, cogn. 
with Fr. atilhar , It. attillare, Sp. atildar , atilar , 
according to Diez :—L..*adtituliire, f. ad to 4 ti lulus 
(a title, sign), in late L. and It. titolo a prick, a 
point, the dot of an i , Sp. tilde a little prick, the 
mark over h, a jot, a Tittle. Hence, tlie primary 
idea was * to finish to a t, to the last tittle.* In 
17th c. Fr. attiler and attifer were aynonyinous: 
* to deck, prank, trick, trim, adorn/ Cotgr. J 
To deck out, dress, equip, arm completely. 

1097 R. Gloi'c. 184 To by* hataylr hii come . . atyled wel 
ynou. Ibid. 595 Richard ihe marschal Ype is slede iarned 
U ft atiled thoru out al. 

2 . reft. To address or apply oneself. (So OF. 
t'atillicr d.) 

xe97 R. Glouc. xqx pe knyjten atyled hem ahmite in eche 
syde In feldtts and in medys lo preue her liachelerye. 
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t A'tOt vtflf A Obs. [a. OF. 4*7, alyl, f. 
eUUlier i ace prec. J Equipment, gear. 

• isey R. Glouc. ioi Schippcs and h mm myl /bid. 349 He 
ber pc LTOune, & buld pt deys, myd ofcer atyl also. 

-atilft, jm^ut formiug adj*. ( - mod.F. -atile), ad. 

L. -Mills, consisting of the suffix Mis (see -ILB) 
'denoting possibility and quality,' appended to ppl. 
stems in if/- of verbs in -dre, as in voldtus flying, 
voldtilis used to fly, Eng. volatile : also with sb*. 
as aqudtilis, Eng. aquatile, fiuviatile, umbratile , 
all of modern introduction, and nearly synonymous 
with those in -atio. 

A-tilt (fttilt), advb. phr . [A //r/.l (in sense a, 
perh. At) + Tilt.] 

1 . Tilted up, set on tilt, in such a position that 
it is just ready to fall over. Also fig. 

iySs J Hsywood Prev. h Epigr. (1667) 194 Wo apply the 
spigot, till tubbe standc a tUto. tyjs Pops Deems Sat. iv. 
176 In that nice moment, as another lye Stood Just a-tilt. 
siSs Path Grape fr. Thom aiv, Sitting with his chair atilt. 

2 . In phr. To run tor ride) a-tilt : i.e. in on en- 
counter on horseback with the thrust of a lance. 
Now usually^?. of controversial encounters. Const. 
at, with. against. [The origin of a - is here uncertain.] 

ISSS Shake. t Hon. VI, 111. 11. 51 Hreakc a Launce, and 
runne a-Tilt at Death. idoS a mi Pt. D*/. Ret. Refut. 
Subscript. 5s (He] taketh heart to run at lilt a fresh, tysa 
S. Pakkkr Tally's Do Fin. 31 Impetuously as they run atilt 
against other people. iSSe Sia H. Taylor Si. Clem. Eve 
ui. Hi. Wks. 1864 111 . 149 He rode a-cilt and smote the scaly 
Dragon. 1S73 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Iv. 94 A paper in de- 
fence of queen Marys honour, in which he ran atilt with 
Iluchanan. 

Atimy iurtimi). [ad. Gr. drtfila, f. drift;* dis- 
honoured, f. d priv. -i- rtfdf honour.] Public dis- 
grace; spec, deprivation of civil rights. (A trans- 
ference of the Greek word, in its technical sense.) 

% Gbote Greece it xi. 111 . 134 Tkiose who luul been 
condemned by the archons to atimy (.civil disfranchisement . 

Atingls (iti'Qg'l), advb phr. [A prep .*- ► 
Tikole.j Tingling. 

s$S5 Brown 1 mo Aten 4 Worn. L tj Till the stalks of it 
seetn a-tingle. 

-fttion i-Pi’/an), the paiticular form of the com- 
pound suffix -t-iok (- s-ion . -x-iost), which forms 
nouns of action from L. pples. in -dl-us of vbs. in 
-are, Yt. vbs. in -or, and tneir English representa- 
tives. As mentioned under -tion (q.v.), tne living 
form of L. -dtiSn-em in OF. was -aisun, -eisun, 
whence ME. •aisun , -eisun, -esun , mod. - eason , 
-ison ; cf. ratidn-em , reisun , Rkamon ; drdtidn-em, 
unisun , Orison. All V. words in -ation (OK. 

-( aciun , ME. -aeiun, - aeioun , • acyon ) were of later 
and literary introduction from l^atin, though many 
of them already existed before the earliest intro- 
duction of F. words into English, where, in theo- 
logical writings, passiun occurs c 1175, and sauva- 
ciun c I sag. In French, vbs. in -*/*:— L. -are, far 
outnumber all others; they also constitute the 
type on which all recent verbs are formed ; hence, 
nouns in -ation exceed in number not only the early 
words in -sun, -fun, -ssun, but all the other forms 
of -tion. In English, they number more than 1500 
in modern use ; the obsolete examples amount to 
several hundred more: sec, within a few pages, 
apostrophation, appar ation, appendieation, appro- 
bation, appunctuation, aquation, argutation, ario - 
lation , a nation , aspe ration , asper nation, association, 
assec u rat ion. association, assemblation. A few have 
no accompanying verb in English use, e. g. constel- 
lation , duration, lunation, negation, oration, ova- 
tion ; the great majority have a verb in -ate, e. g. 
cre ate , -ation, moder ate, -ation, satur-atc , -ation ; 
some are formed on Gr. vbs. in -I8B (of which the 
L. was, or would be, -io&re, Fr. -iser), or their 
imitations, e.g. organise, •ation, , civilise, •ation : 
the remainder have a vb. without suffix, derived 
through Kr.. either with or without modification ; 
e g. modify , fi cat ion. apply, -ication, publ-ish, 

• nation , prove . probation \ alter-ation , causation, 
cit-ation , commendation, consultation, embark- 
ation, fix-ation, for m-ation, not -at ion , plant -ation, 
quot-ation, tax ation , tempt ation, vex ation, visit- 
ation. To the mere English speaker the latter 
have the effect of being formed immediately on the 
Eng. verbs alter, cause, embark, fix, plant, tax, vex, 
visit , etc. ; and -ation thus assumes the character 
of a living Eng. suffix. Hence, it comes to be 
applied to verbs not of Fr. origin, as in starvation, 
flirt-ation. bother-ation, backward-ation. For the 
meaning, see -tion ; words in which -ation is, or 
seems to be, merely added to the verb, are synonym- 
ous with the verbal substantive in - ing ; already ! 
in 1 7th c. the use of vexation, visitation, etc. in- ' 
stead of vexing visiting, etc. ( flirtation , starvation 
had not yet been heard of) was ridiculed thus : 
sSjp Kamimlph Autyntas 1. ui. 3s Thestylie. But what 
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AetLptOS (kti-ptfs), advb. phr. [see A prep, *] 
On tiptoe, on the tips of one s toes (either to raise 
oneself higher, or to move about noiselessly). 

. tut R. Scot Hop Gmrd.e 3 They must stand longwyse, as 
B www a tiptoe. styR.ft ranrLrCN Juvenal efi Hhe sure 
must stand a*tipiofora Iciata. ini Suo umttPot. Pie. Ixxxi, 
|I3 He stood a tiptoe to view himself in the glass. stttGeo. 
Shot Sp. Gipsy a*4 Moving a- tiptoe, silent as the Elves, 
t Att ri, v . Obs. [OE ateorian . f. A- pref I 
«f teorian to Tiftl.] To become weary, cease, tail. 
Vveoo Pt. (Sp!.- xl. s (Bosw.t Areorode Mlig. 1 vaoo Trm. 
Cell Horn, ao Vnwreste beat jef bu wreche ne secst . . 

mihte |»e ne atUreh. 

-gtiTt, ad. F. •atif, -alive, L. -dtJvus, consisting 
of adj. suffix -Ivus (see -ivs) appended to ppi. 
stems in - 4 t- of vbs. in -dre, e. g. demonstrdre to 
point out, dfmonstrdt-ivus 4 having the attribute or 
nabit of pointing out, tending to point out. 1 Oniy 
a few were used in latin, but the analogy is ex- 
tensively followed in the modem languages. In 
the majority of instances, as m demonstrate, demon- 
strative, adjs. in -afive belong to vlig. in -ate ; cases 
like represent, -alive , affirm, -alive, figure, figur- 
ative, in which the Eng. \ b. represents (through Fr.) 
the present stem of the Ijitin, nave afforded & formal 
analogy lor talk, talk-ative. 

A few adjs. of this class are moreover formed 
directly from sbs. in -ty, as if from an intervening 
verb in -tote, which does not exist; e.g. Authobi-i y, 
( pauthoritate ), authoritative ; so qualitative, quan- 
titadve. 

Atlanta* (fttlpe-ntfid), adv Phys. [f, as next 
4 - -ad, taken as advb termination (? after Gr. -8« 
towards).] Towards the alias (vertebra) ; towards 
the upper part of the body. 

slag I. Lixabs Extr. Die. Ovaria 15 The intestines . . were 
pushed atlantad and dorsad, or upwards and backwards. 

Atlantal (&t):rntal) f a. Phys. [f. Gr. drAa» r-, 
stem ol dr Aar (see Atlah rd.l) 4- -al 1 .] Of or be- 
longing to the atlas ; also used by some for : Of 
or belonging to the upper part of the body. 

1803 Ktitn. Ret*. III. 105 Dr. Barclay therefore proposes 
the words atlantal and sacral instead of superior and in- 
ferior. iBjp Toon Cycl. Anal. 4- Phys. Ill, 945/1 The 
atlantal uortion of the body. 1854 Owen in OrPi Circ. 
Sc. Org. Nat. 1 . 197 The at antal neurapophy&ea. 

Atlantean (Ktl&ntr&n), a. [f. L. Atlante-us, 
f. Atlant - : see prec and -ban.] Pertaining to, or 
having the supporting strength of, Atlas. 

J \I 1 i.ton P. L. 11. 306 With Atlantean shouldent fit to 
bear The weight of mixhtieBt Monarchies. 18(3 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shahs. Char. iv. too The mainspring and Atlantean 
support of the entire structure. 

II Atlanta* (*tlre ni/z), sb. pi. Arch. [L.. a. Gr. 
^ArAavrtf, pi. of # ArAot : see Ati.ah sb. 1 ] Figures 
or half-figures of men used instead of columns to 
support an entablature. 

1706 in Phillips. 1839 Penny Cgcl. 1 1 1 . *5/1 The Atlantes 
of thisi temple [of Jupiter Olympias, at Agrigentuni] were 
twenty-five feet high. 

Atlantic (&*tl«*ntik), a. and sb. Also (4 ath- 
lanti. 7 athlantioke, atlantloka, y-8 -ick. [ad. 
1 ^. A (lan fiats, a. Gr. 'ArAai'rixus, i. ’AtAokt- : see 
Atlas sb . 1 and - 10 .] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Mount Atlas in Libya, on 
which the heavens were fabled to nst. Hence 
applied to the sea near the western shore of Africa, 
and afterwards extended to the whole ocean lying 
between Europe and Africa on the east and Ame- 
rica on the we»t. 

ttfox Homxni> Pliny I. 51 ,This river JGuadiana] . . fallcth 
into the Spanish Atlantick Ocean. i6a6 Cockkram, Ath- 
ianticke Sea, is the Mediterranean, or a part thereof. 173* 
Lrdiard Sethos II. 4 The Phcenicians . . pass’d .. into the 
Hesperian or Atlantick ocean. iM Huxley PhyEogr. 17B 
1 'he southern part of the Atlantic basin. 

b. fig. For-rcnching, distant; traHsf in U.S.: 
Eastern. 

1690 H. More F.nthus. Tri., etc. (1636) ixa Which no man 
were able to smell out, unlesse his nose were as Atlanttok as 
your rauming and reaching fancy. 179a Burks Fr. Rev. 
wks. V. 430 Mr. Bailly will sooner tnaw the eternal ice 
of his atlantick regions, than restore the central heat to 
Paris. s8ao Weems Washington 1x877) 163 Northern and 
southern— Atlantic and western. 

1 2. - Atlantic an Obs, 

rill Bbathwait Whimsies 139 His AtlantidM shoulders 
are nis supporters, rip L. S. People's Liberty vi. ix Neither 
can one man. .be so Atlautick, os to bear upon his shoulders 
the government of the Universe. 

1 8. Of the nature or sire of an atlas ; atlas-like. 
1768 Johnson in EosweU 1x831) U> 539 Th# maps, .fill two 
Atlantic folios. 7 


B. sb. The Atlantic ocean ; also fig. [For the 
14th c. aihlante , cf. F. atlonte. Atlas, also inhabit- 
ant of the mythic Atlantis (an island placed by the 
Greeks in the far West) ] 

»3*7 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 53 pe see of occean of 
athlant [ocean us A tiantiens). a xvs 1 K km Hvnmotheo Wks. 
17a! III. 331 Down on the Earth it in Atlauticks rain’d. 


18BS Masson Roc. Brit. Pkiku. Iv. 388 4 Feelings’ or 'pfc*. 
nameoa of ieeling* is an indiscriminate Adantieof a pkmsc. 
Atlaato- (fhilse’ntoh comb, foim of Atlas sb.f 
(in the physiological fence), as in atleurtvetxiai, etc. 

1889 Todd CycL Anal, a Phys. HI. 437/1 Thi allanto- 
occipital articulation. 1881 Mivabt Cat 53 Tho ventral 
oiianto-axial ligament connects the ventral arch of the atlas 
with the centrum of the axis. 

AtlM (sc tlls), sbA PI. atlasas. fa. L. Adds, 
-antem, a. Gr. tf ArAor, -owe ; name of one of the 
older family of gods, who was supposed to hold 
up the pillars of the universe, and also of the 
mountain in Libya that was regarded as supporting 
the heavens. Hence the various fig. uses.] 

1 . One who supports or sustains a great burden ; 
a chief supporter, a mainstay. 

1389 Nashs in Green/e Menafh. Dcd. (Arb.) 17, I date 
commend him to all that know him, as. .the Atlas of Poctrie. 
ifitl Bameveld's A pot. C ivb, You . . make your stiffs the 
Atlas, and »u*talncr of the whole state of Holland. s88| M. 
Howland in Harper’s Mag. Mar. 598/1 We broken are 
the AUaneft that bear the world upon our ahouldera. 
b. Arch. (See Atlantkh.) 

2 . Phys. The first or uppeimost cervical vertebrnt 
which supports the skull, being articulated above 
with the occipital bone. (So in Gr.) 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 180 The Union by the Allan, it 
not uo firm and compact as in the other Vcrtehne. 184a 
E. Wilson Auat. fade M. 9 The Atlas is a simple ring of 
bone, without 1x>dy, and composed of arches and processes 
8. A collection of maps in a volume. [This use 
of the word is said to be derived from a represent- 
ation of Atlas supporting the heavens placed as a 
frontispiece to early works of this kind, and to have 
been first used by Mercator in the 16th cj 
riri < title ) Atlas ; or a Geographic Description ofthe World, 
by Gerard Mercator and John Hondt. 1641 Evelyn Aleut. 
(1857) 1. 38 Visited the famous Hondius and Dleuw'h shop, 
to buy some maps, atlasaeu, etc. 17*9 Flamsteed ditto 
Atlas Cudestis. x8sa Woodhouse Astron. ix. 63 Celestial 
Atlases also, or maps of the Heavens. 

4 . A similar volume containing illustrative plates, 
large engravings, etc., or the conspectus of any 
subject arranged in tabular foim ; e.g. 4 an atlas of 
anntomical |*fntes,’ 4 an ethi.o^raphical atlas.* 

1873 Fokinum Maiolica vi. 53 The detail* of all these 
method* are illustrated on the 3rd table of his atlas of plaice 
6. A large square folio resembling a volume of 
maps ; also called atlas-folio. 

6. A large sire of drawing-paper. 

171s Act 10 Anne in Loud. Gat. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called Atlas line i6r. per Ream, Allas ordinary L. 1879 
Spon II orkshop Rec. 1. Atlas, 33 * a6 inches. 

7 . Comb, or Alt rib., as Atlas beetle, a gigantic 
olive-green Imnellicom beetle ( Chalcosoma Allas', 
found in the East : Atlas-like a. (or adv.), like or 
aftt r the manner of, Atlas ; Atlas molh ( Saturn ia 
Atlas), a very large foreign moth. 

a 1649 Dhumm. of Hawtii. Wks. (17x1) 3/2 That Atlas-like 
it seem'd the heaven they beared. iMB Wood Homes 
'without It. xiv. ado That magnificent insect the Atlas Molh. 
AtlM (wllis). sb.- arch. 01 Obs. [a. (ultimately) 
Arab. u'JlM atlas * smooth, bare/ thence 4 smooth 
silk cloth/ f. \alasa to rub smooth, delete. Cf. in 
same sense It. raso shaved, satin. Also in G. atlas 
satin.] A silk-satin manufactured in the East. 

1687 Loud. Gat. No. 2273/7 Athumcs 549 pieces. 1706 T. 
Raker Tnubr. Walks 1. 1 , rat city-ladie* with tawdry at- 
laaRes. c xtio in J. Ashton Soc. Life Reign Q. Anne 11882) 
1 . 167 One Purple and Gold Atlas Gown. 1766 J. H. Grow-: 
I ’ey. E. Indies (1772) 1 , 1x7 Their Atlasnes or satin flowered 
with gold and silver. 

Auftl (wtlfts), v. [f. Atlas sb. 1 ] trans. To 
support after the manner of Atlas : a to prop up ; 
b. to carry on one's shoulder or head. 

1393 Nashb Christen T. (1613 lax To ouerthrow both thy 
cause and my crcdite at once, by oucr-Atlaming mine in- 
uention. 1819 All Y. Round No. 35. 203 An Armenian, 


in Ger. in 1K65.] An ore of vitreous or silky lustre, 
consisting of carbonate, with a little chloride, of 
copper, which is perhaps a mixture of AxuaiTk and 
AtaOahitje. (l)ana.) 

▲tie, var. Kttlk v. Obs. to intend, purpose. 
tAUwa,*. Obs. [OK. eetlxdan (cf. earlier 
opldedan \ f. At- pref.' 1 4- Man to Lkaii ] trans. To 
lead or take away (with dot. * from). 

a ion Ags. Ps. exx xv. sz He lsrahelas eulle ofikbdde of 
iEgyptuni. c 1000 Ai.fric Gen . xxxL 26 Oat 8u MtUbddest 
me mine ddhtro. saog Lay. 3200 pat Lcir lunge hire fud«( 
heo him wold At laden , xsge Ibid. 4654 pat llrenna wolde . . 
mi leofman me at-leade. 

t JLtiLwt, v. Obs. Also 1 - 3 etlet. [f At -pref A 
4- Lkt, OE. Imtcm ; cogn with G. entlassen , OIlii. 
intla&an, Du. ontlaten.] trans. To let away, let 
go from consideration : hence, a. to neglect, dis- 
regard ; b. to remit, pardon. 

f xseo Moral Ode 257 in Lamb. Horn. *73 pet efier monne* 
wif lof 1 his s)en ct-lete. ruoo Trim Colt. (tom. 69 Edie ben 
alle bo ! he here giltes ben atlcten. 
t Atlir, v. Obs. For forms, see Lib [OR. 
mllictan, f. At- pref* 4 - fiegan to 1 /ik.] intr. To 
lie idle or fallow (with dot. • from). 


AT-LOW, 


ATOM. 


,:r Arafe'Ma jaiartsafa 

bicam waste. Ibid.. pat loode, bat u loop tilde atleien. 

Aw, ftUOlw, comb, forms of Atlas, formed 
on imperfect analogy : see Atlahto-. Atloidr* a a. 
(si® thirty formed) - Atlabtal. 

*%• G. Ellii A not. 373 A posterior ttlo«oifl ligament 
. .Tn* Itgamonta, which connect the arch of the atlas to the 
occipital tame, «•« named occipito-atloidean. 1897 Bullock 
Midwif 393 The atloido-axoid articulation, 

t At-lOW, advb. phr. Oi*s, nare~ k , [app. f. on 
analogy of alfire, before 1 Below. 

ct^fo Tumult* Myst. X33 Others lord Is none atlowe. 
Both® man and oeest to hym shalte bowe. 

t Atlli'tlftll, V. Obs. Also a etl-. [OE. ml- 
Lilian p t At* pref- + Lilian : see Lout v.} intr . 
To bide away, lnrk. escape notice, 

fioo* Airwc Judges iv. 18. c uw Attcr R. 316 3if |mr 
out e fluted. Ibid, 400 * Non eat qui se abschondat a cm lore 
ejuat nh non ^et muweetlutlen \mt heo ne mot him luuien. 

Atmidomnter («tmidpm/tai). [I. Gr. dr/uif, 
-id- vapour + flirpotf measure: see -(o)mktkb.] - 
AtMOMETER. 1830 in Edits. EncycL 

▲tmology (fetmp'lddgi). Physics . [f. Or. dr- 
Hv-t vapour: see *(o lo .t.J That branch of science 
which treats of the laws and phenomena of aqueous 
vapour, ▲tmo’lofllat. one skilled in, or a pro- 
fessed student of, atmology (in Webster 1864^. 
▲tmoiogioal (oetmplp'daikftl), a of or pertaining 
to atmology. 

«*37 Whewri.l Hist. Induct. Se. (1857) I. *55 An atmo- 
logical doctrine by Watt. Ibid. 11. 378 Those wc may in- 
clude under the term Atmology. 

▲tuolynia (it’tmpliai*). Physics \ [f. Gr. dr/«J- * 
vapour + Avoir setting free, release ; cf. analysis .] 
The (partial) separation of gases or vapours of un- 
equal diffusibility. Atmolym, -an (se'tmobU) [cf. 
analyse J, to perform atraolysis. A tmolywr, -ser, 
an instrument for effecting it. 

*086 T. Gbakam Absorpt. Gnus 1 The agency of atmolysia 
is therefore very limited in parting the oxygen and nitrogen 
of atmospheric air. 1876 CataL Sci. Aft. S. Kens. 344 
Atntolyser, an instrument for the separation of gases by dif- 
fusion, .through a porous septum. 

Atmometer (a.tmp’m/tw). Physics, [f. Gr. 
dr/td-* vapour +/Wrpor measure: see - meteb.j An 
instrument for determining the amount of evapora- 
tion from a moist surface in a given time. 

' 1615 Edin. Rcu. XXIV. 348 Mr. Leslie has invented another 
instrument which . . he has named the Atmomeier. * 7 * 
Huxley Physiogr. 69 Meteorologists occasionally measure 
the rapidity of evaporation by means of . . at mo meters. 

Atmosphere (se'tm&IT'j), sO. Also 7-aphmre, 
•aphear. [ad. mod.L. atmosphmra , f. Gr. dv/id-v 
vapour + oipatpa ball, sphere.] 

1. a. '1 he spheroidal gaseous envelope surround- 
ing any of the heavenly bodies, b. esp. The mass 
of teriform fluid surrounding the earth ; the whole 
body of terrestrial air. 

The name was invented for the ring or orb of vapour or 
* vaporous air' supposed to be exhaled from the body of a 
planet, and so to be part of it, which the air itself was not 
considered to be ; it was extended to the portion of sur- 
rounding air occupied by this, or supposed to lie in any 
way * within the sphere of the activity' of the planet 
(Phillips 1696)1 and finally, with the progress of science, to 
the supposed limited aeriform environment of ihe earth or 
other planetary or stellar body. (It Is curious that the first 
mention of an atmosphere is in connexion with the Moon, 
now believed to have none.) 

1638 Wilkins Nerv World 1. x. (1707) 76 There is an Atmo- 
sphere, or an Orb of Gross, Vaporous Air immediately en- 
compassing the Body of the Moon. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 

{ That subtile Body that immediately incomposses the 
larth, and is filled with all manner of exhalations, and 
from thence commonly known by the name of the Atmo- 
sphere. 189a Bentley Boyle Led. 008 The sun and planets 
and their atmospheres. 175s Chambers Cytl. s.v.. Among 
some of Che more accurate writers, the atmosphere is re- 
strained to that part of the air next the earth, which re- 
ceives vapours and exhalations ; and is terminated by the 
refraction of the sun’s light. 1867 K. Denison As Iron, 
without Math. 56 The earth’s atmosphere decreases so 
rapidly in density, that half its mass is within 34 miles above 
the sea; and at 80 miles high there can be practically no 
atmosphere. s08x Stokes in Nature No. 6ej. 597 In the 
solar atmosphere there is a cooling from above. 

2 . transf. A gaseous envelope surrounding any 
substance. 

1863 Watts Did. Cheat. I. 431 Thus we speak of the 
atmosphere of oxygen which spongy platinum attracts to 
its surface, or of the reduction of a metal in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. 1836 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Se. xiiL 311, 1 shall 
simply put this atmosphere of coal gas . . outside the bulb. 

3 . fh A supposed outer envelope of effective in- 
fluence surrounding various Indies ; esp. Electrical 
Atmosphere , that surrounding electrified bodies 
(06s.). b. Magnetic Atmosphere , the sphere within 
which the attractive force of the magnet acts. 

rifiB .Phil Trans. III. 851 Nous and Trials about the 
Atmospheres of Consistent Bodies, iw-p Cham sees Civ/., 
Atmosphere of Solid or Consistent Bodies, is a kind of 
sphere formed by the effluvia, or -minute corpuscles, emitted 
from them. 1790 Fkamkun Lett. Wks. 1840 V. m 8 The 
additional quantity (of electrical fluidj docs not enter, but 
forms an cladrk%i s imps oh tire. 

4. fig. Surrounding mental or moral element, 
environment*. 


I7t7~s8t| Forres In LMt 4 Corr. (1846) I. 183 An axteif 
si v atmosphere of C ow b o ou mi cbb. s8e8 Scott F. M. Perth 
ii* <1878)36 He livee in a p w fet atmoephere of strife, blood, 
and quarrels. e8gf M ill Liberty 1 16 Genius can only breathe 
freely in an atmoephere of freedom. 

6. The air in any particular place, esp. as affected 
hi its condition by heat, cold, purifying or con* 
tamlnating influences, etc. s ■* Aift sb. 4. 

1787 Fqodvck Serm. Fair* bPem. I. vi, 939 The suffocating 
atmosphere of . ,.a smell apartment. il|p Hawthoenk hr, 
4 It. JrtUs, 1. 1 96 No amount of blaze would raise the at- 
mosphere of the room ten degrees. 

6 . A pressure of 15 lbs. on the square inch, which 
is that exerted by the atmosphere on the earth's 
surface. 

1830 Lybll Print. Orel. 1. 396 Congealed under the pres- 
sure of many hundred, or many thousand atmospheres. 18k 
Lubbock in Nature No. 618. 411 Hydrogen was liqucfitd 
by Pictet under a pressure of 650 atmospheres. 

7 . Comb. Atmoapherefnl sb. (cf. bucketful) ; 
atmoapherelew a., without an atmosphere. 

1879 Black Macleod of A xxiii, A whole atroosphereful 
of pheasants. 1858 J. Rennet Nutrition iii. 73 Our cold 
satellite, the atmosphere less moon. 

A‘tmo«pher« , v. [f. prec. sb.] To surround 
like, or as with, an atmosphere. 

1881 Palos avp. Vis. Eng. 197 The deepuneasy lurid gloom 
That atmosphered usurping swny. x00a W. C. Smith in 


r ^ing swny, 

Gd. Words 103 Hunter’s religious convictions, .were at mo- 
sphered in a fine spirit of reverence, 
f Atmoaroheri&l, a. Obs. [cf. aerial.V- next. 

1709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist. West world. 9 Until the 
atmaspherial heat mrifies the nitrous part of the fog. 1718 
Earbery tr. Burnet's Slate qf Dead II. 77 The .. Atmo- 
spheric! Air around us. 

Atmospheric («tm<fefeTik), a. [f. Atmo- 
sphere sb. + - 1 C ; cf. Gr. ofaipucus.’] 

1. Of the nature of, or forming, the atmosphere. 

*74 jT. Hrmsy (title) Effects produced by various Pro- 
cesses on Atmospheric Air. 1880 M avry Phys. Gee*. Sea vi. 
P 346 The earth itself, or the atmospheric envelope by which 
it is surrounded. 

2 . Existing, taking place, or acting in the air. 

183s Penny Cytl. III. 30/a The action of the sun and moon 

must produce certain small atmospheric tides. s8re Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxi. 301 The wildest atmospheric effects be- 
came visible. 1878 Pachc Advd. Tcxt-bk. Geol ii. 43 There 
would have been . .greater atmospheric moisture. 

8 . Caused, produced, or worked by the action 
of the atmospnere. 

Atmospheric engine , a steam-engine in which the piston 
was forced down by the pressure of the atmosphere, after the 
condensation of tne steam that caused it to rise. Atmo- 
spheric line, the equilibrium line on the indicator-card of a 
steam-engine. Atmospheric pressure, that exerted by the 
atmosphere on the earth's surface, 14*7 (roughly 15) lbs. to 
the square inch. Atmospheric railway, one worked by the 
propulsive force of compressed air or by the formation of a 
vacuum ; n pneumatic railway. 

i8aa Busrowes CycL X. 839/1 The atmospheric engine of 
Newcomen. 1853 Rank Grtnnell Exp. vfii. <«8<6 )Ot The 
Polar glacier must be regarded os strictly atmospheric in its 
increments. 

Atmospherical, a. [f. os prec. + -ICAL .1 

1. — ATMoerUJCRlO 1 . arch. ( Atmospherical air 
was so called at firet to distinguish it from other 
gases also called air : see Air sb. 2 .) 

*684 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 90 By Atmospherical Air, I 
understand such as we constautly breathe and live in. 1818 
Faraday Exp. Res. i. 3 The atmospherical air being per- 
fectly excluded. 

2 . - Atmospheric a. 

1886 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 1. 18a The Extent of the At- 
mospherical Changes. 1804 Dick Ckr. Philos. 3x7 Huil, 
rain, snow, dew, and other atmospherical phenomena. 

8 . • Atmospheric 3 . 

188c Boylr Spring 0/ Air 1. iv. (i68at ,x There is much of 
the Atmospherical pressure- if 1 may so speak, taken off. 
B0B9 T. Forster t title ' Illustrations of the Atmospherical 
Origin of Epidemic Diseases. 

4 . Subject to atmospheric influences, rare. 

• 1708 Pom Let. Swift in Sun ft’s Wks. (1761) VI 11. 83 If I 
lived in Ireland, I fear the wet climate would endanger., 
my humour, and health ; I am so atmospherical a creature. 

AtmOBphBTicaUy , adv. [f. prec. 4 -LYB.] As 
regards atmosphere or {fig. ) surrounding influence. 

1871 Datfy News 93 Jan., To-day, atmospherically, has 
been. .dulL 1874 Emerson Ess. xvi. axo A man should not 
go where he cannot carry his whole sphere or circle with 


A coral Island consisting of a ring-shaped roef 
inclosing a lagoon. Darwin'f theory, now gone* 
rally accepted, Is that the lagoon occupies the 
place of a submerged island. 

s8ag Purch as Pilgrims 11. 1648 Every AtoUoa Is separated 
from others, and conteynes in itselfe a great multitude of 
small Isles. . Each of these Atollonsars inutroned round with 
a huge ledge of locks. 1I31 Lykll Prime. Grot. YY s8$ In 
the centre of each atoll there is a lagoon from fifteen 10 
twenty fathoms deep. % Darwin Grig. Spec. xiL (1873) 
3«4 Such sunken islands are now marked by tings of coral 
or ntolls standing over them, 
b. Comb, ana Attrib. 


Atmo*pherology (Rtmdsfi^ldd^i). [f. 
Atmosphere sb . : sec -(o'ilogy.] Scientific inves- 
tigation of the atmosphere, or a treatise upon it. 

1899 Worcester cites Keswick. 

AtO, obsolete form of A-two. 

AtO)«n, pa. pple. of Atke v. Obs. 

+ At-olAf adj. phr. Obs. Also at-oald. [f. At- 
pref'h + Old ; a unique combination, of which the 
prefix may be compared to OE. iltt- in Mwita an 
extra-wise man, a sage.] Too old. 

e soon Trim. Coll Horn. 125 HixIZacharie's) woreldes make 
was teamet atold, and unberinde. Ibid. 133 Two lif boli ' 

man , hm mmii KoSfY I tB IBM fltanM. 

II Atoll (dt^l, fie tpl). In 7 atollon. [adoption ' 
of the native name atollon , atoll , applied to thd 
Maidive Islands, which are typical examples of 
this structure ; prob. « Malayalam *4al * closing, , 
uniting' (CoL Yule).] 


dead rock. Ibid. 169 True atoll-structure. 1649 — Foy. 
Nat. xx. 488 The foundations, whence the aiou-building 
corals sprang. 

Atom (irtom). Forms: (4 attomus, ntho* 
mua, 6-7 atomus,) 5-7 attome, 6-7 attorn, 6-8 
a tome, 7- atom. [a. F. atoms , ad. L. atom -us *an 
atom' ; also 'the twinkling of an eye,' a. Gr. 
drofi-ev, subst. use of dro/i-or, adj. 1 indivisible,' f. d 
priv. + -rop'Ot * cut,’ from strong stem of Wp-»-«N 
to cut. In 16th c. chiefly used in the L. nnd Gr. 
forms alom-tts, atom -os, with pi. atomi. About 
1600 the F. form atome came into gencial use, and 
was at length anglicized to atom. 1 

I. In plnlosopnical and scientific use. 

1 . A hypothetical body, so infinitely small os to 
be incapable of further division ; and thus held to 
tie one of the ultimate particles of matter, by the 
concourse of which, according to l^eucippus aud 
Democritus, the universe was formed. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. 'in Atihni. 1653) v. 79 Resolving 
in Attomes (the 15th c. form is uncertain : the MSS. (16th 
nnd 17th cc.) have attomis , a tosnes, attorns , anatomies.} 
zsffi Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, . 1. ii. 4 b, Epicurus one 
of Democritus dysciplcs putteth two Causes Atomus or motes 
and Vacuitie or Emptincsse ; of these he saith the foure 
Elementes come, nog Holland Pltnaivh's Alar. 807 Epi- 
curus saith : That the principles of all things be certeme 
Atomes. 1806 Bsvhkktt Civ. Lflp 170 Epicures opinion. . 
that the falling of his motes or Atoms should breed neces- 
sity in our actions. *709 Swift Trit. Ess. Wks. 1755 11. 1. 
X39 That the universe was formed by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. 1837 Whbwkll Hist. Induct. Sc.*. 18371 1. 48 The tech- 
nical term, Atom, marks sufficiently the nature of the opinion. 
According to thu theory, the world consists of a collection 
of simple particles, of one kind of matter, end of indivisi- 
ble smallness.. ana by the various configurations and mo- 
tions of these particles, all kinds of matter and all material 
phenomena are produced. 

2 . In Nat. Phil. Physical Atoms : the supposed 
ultimate particles in which matter actually exists 
(without reference to their divisibility or the con- 
trary), aggregates of which held in their places by 
molecular forces, constitute all material bodies. 

s6£o Charleton Paradoxes ProL 14 'Hie imperceptible 
Emissions, streaming in a semi-immaterial thread of Atomes 
from sublunary bodies. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4 Spir. i. 
(1783) I. xx By an atom. . I mean an ultimate component port 
or any grass body. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. ti. 35 Atoms 
are endowed with powers of mulunl attraction. 

8 . Chemical Atoms : a. The smallest particles 
iu which the elements combine either with them- 
selves, or with each other, and thus the smallest 
quantity of matter known to possess the piojxrrlica 
of a particular element. 

18x9 Children Chem. Anal. 437 The composition of hypo, 
sulphuric acid must be, e atoms of sulphur, 3 of oxyaen. 
1868 Chamsers EncycL I. 537 What the chemist regards as 
an atom in his science, may not be an ultimate and indi- 
visible atom in a physical point of view; the chemical 
atom, though incapable of division as a chemical atom, may 
■till be composed or built up of many physical atoms. s8yg 
Wiiiiamson Chem. I83 Each atom of oxygen in water te 
combined with two atoms of hydrogen, 
b. The smallest quantity in which a group of 
elements, called a radical, forms a compound cor- 
responding to one formed by a simple element, or 
behaves like an element ; thus the smallest known 
quantity of a chemical compound. 

*847 ' vat. EncycL 111. 393 The Benroyle atom in formed 
of twenty-one elementary atoms — Ci< Ha O* 1873 William- 
son Chem . • 8, N H« is a radical, analogous to potassium, 
and NH« w capable in many compounds of talcing die 
place of K : N Ha is called an atom of Ammonium. 

II. In populnr use. 


4 . From sense 1, as the nearest popular con- 
ception to the atoms of the philosophers ; One of 
the particles of dust which are rendered visible by 
light ; a mote in the sunbeam, arch, or Obs. 

x6og Z. Jones De Lover's Specters 97 Atomes signifie 
motes in the Sunns. 1807 Drayton Aginc. (1631) 61 Bits 
and Axesplay As doe the Attorns in the Sunny ray. 1784 
Cow pbs Task 1. 361 The rustling straw scuds up a frequent 
mist Of atoms. x8sz Byron Two Fosc. hi. i. Moled rays of 
light Peopled with dusty atoms. 

5 . The smallest conceivable portion or fragment 
of anything ; a very minute portion or quantity, 
a particle, a jot : a. of matter. 

c 1890 Dsumm. of HawTh. Poems (1633) >86 Like tinder 
when Bints atoms on it Call. 1844 Digbv Sal Bodies vi. 1 1658) 
34 Little attorns of oyl. .ascend apace up the week ofa burn- 
ing candle. 1838 Sis jf. RoSs N.-W. Pats, xxxiv. 477 There 
was not an atom of water. 

b. of things immaterial. 
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' Diumm. of Hawth. Poems (1636) 136 Wo as but In 

a Mirrour nee, Shadows or shadow* Atomes of thy Might. 
Mai Hobbb > Leviath in. xliii. 331 Coating atonies of Scrip- 
ture, as dust before menu eye* sM6 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. i. a, ] do not feel 00c atom older than I did at 
three and twenty. 

o. csp. in To smash, shiver, etc., to or into atoms. 
g#Sf H. Mont Myst. Into. 493 They would nimbly take 
a> piece* and consume to Atomes any such Terrestrial con- 
sistency of Hcsh and bloud. 170* Otway Orphan v. vii. 0114 
If but your word cun shake This World to Atomes. 1I74 
Hius SfK. Press. iii. jt Which should shiver into atoms 
some of our present most potent idea* 

0. A very minute or microscopic object (without 
implying that it is a particle of anything die) ; 
anything relatively very small ; an atomy. 

1633 Hkrhkrt CM. Atilr't. in Temfle 184 The smallest ant 
or atome knows thy power, itfda Power Exp. V kilos. 1. a6 
Her eyes are two such very little blank Atom* 1884 Ros in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 616/x A saucy little atom of a bird, 
b. at t rib. 

174 a You no Nt. Th. iv. 491 And shall an atom of this 
atom-world Mutter, in dust and sin, the theme of heaven? 
stxj L Hunt in Examiner 15 Feb. 104/1 The swarm Of 
atom bee* 

III. Of time. (Already in Gr. drofsot (r Cor. 
xv. 22 ), L. atomus - ' twinkling of an eye,' and re- 
gularly fixed in value in mcd.L. ; see Du Cange.) 

1 7. The smallest mediaeval measure of time ; 
b. ^ of a second. Obs. 

According to the table of PapSas in Du Cange — 

47 atoms of time *= x ounce « 7^ seconds (modem) 

8 ounces «i ostent « 1 minute „ 

1 4 intents *=■ 1 moment — j 4 minutes ,, 

si moments — 1 part *» 4 minutes „ 

i$ parts or 4 moments) ^ j minute ■ 6 minutes „ 

9 minutes * t point « xa minutes „ 

s points r 1 Hour ec i hour „ 

Tnus on hour was equal to either 5 points, 10 minutes, >5 
parts, 40 moments, 60 ostent*, 480 ounces, or a a 560 atom* 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. ix. ix. <1495) 354 An vnee 
of tynie conteynyth seuen and forty attomo* Ibid. xxi. 359 
Dyuydynge . . of tyme passyth no ferder than Athomu* 

IV. Comb. a. attrib.. as atom-dance ; b. in- 
strumental, as atom -born. Atom -theory: the 
theory that accounts for the propci ties of bodies 
by the shape, position, etc. of their atoms. 

Gao. Eliot Coll. Break/. Party 191 You saw the 
lacial atom-dance. 1819 Shkllry Ode to Heaven 483 The 
abysa is wreathed with scom At your presumption, atom- 
born. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess, 1. 40 Why do scientific men 
attach . . less and less [credit] to the atom-theory of matter? 

t Atom (se-tam), v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.J To re- 
duce to atoms to atomize. 

a x 6 t 8 Fbi.tnam On Luke xiv. 90 (R.) When he is atom'd 
Into flying dust, he has prepared his substitute. 1848 Earl 
Wertmri.d. Otia Sacra 1x879 7® Attorn'd into dust. 
Atom, obsolete form of At Home. 

AtomUfg f*t5me»u). [f. Atom ; cf. F. hectare, 
and see Auk sb. :i ] An area, or geometrical figure, 
supposed to lie formed by a combination of ulti- 
mate atoms : see Atomkohanich. 

1867 Mining JrnL Dec., According as the figures thus 
formed, or alomares, are compo*cd or equilateral triangles, 
or squares, the elements are divided into two orders, trigo- 
noids or metalloids' and tetmgonoids (or metals). 
Atom&tio getdmartik), a. rare . [irreg. formed 
an if on a Or. dro^ar-, which does not exist ; cf. 
schism , -otic, prism . -<i/iV.] ■» Atomic. 

x86s K. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 10 Tho*e substances 
which ore the most ethereal in their atomatic structure . . 
vibrate piost readily. «88« Williamson in Nature Mo. 618. 
41A An atomatic formula of its composition. 

Atomsohanioi («:t6mfk«c‘mk»). [f. Ato(m 
4 Mechanics.] The mechanics of atoms ; chem- 
istry considered as the mechanical interaction of 
ultimate atoms. 

1B87 Mining Jml. Dec., The science of atomechnnics, or 
chemistry considered as the mechanics of the panatom* . . 
In 1856 and 1857 Hinrichs communicated a memoir upon 
utomechanics to various savants and academics in Europe. 

Atomtd (a-tamd), fpl. a. ? Obs. [f. Atom v. + 
•ki>.J Reduced to or consisting of very fine par- 
tides. 

1607 Drayton Aginc ., etc. 185 In those bleake mountaines 
can you Hue, where, .attorn'd mists turne instantly to hayle? 

Atom&O (atpraik), a. nnd sb. [f. Atom 4- -10, 
(Mod.L. atomicus , F. atomique .)] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to atoms. 

Atomic weight in Chem.i the weight of an atom of an 
element (or radical), as compared with that of an atom of 
hydrogen, which is taken as unity; also the sum of the 
weights of the atom of a compound ; combining equivalent. 
Atomic volume of a body : the space occupied by a quantity 
of it proportional to its atomic or molecular weight. 

169a J. Edwards Remark. Texts 999 According to their 
hypothesis . . this atomick bustle was from eternity. 1I19 
Ciiildskn Chem. Anal. 985 The atomic composition of 
pyromude add 1850 Daubrnv Atom The. ix. 979 Sup- 
posing that m bodies were of the same specific gravity, the 
atojpK weight of each would represent the relative sue of 
iCBStmas, or la other words, its atomic volume. 

. V JL About or concerned with atoms. 

'K Atomic philosophy : the doctrine taught by Leucippus, 
iMsaocritus. and Epicurus; see Atom sb. x and Atomism. 

- b* Atomic theory in Chem.: the doctrine that elemental 
bodies consist of aggregations of indivisible atoms of definite 
idiths weight : that the atoms of different elements unite 
with each other la fixed proportions; aad that the latter 


A tsrtaln e the flood proportions in which elements and com- 
founds enter into chemical combination with each other. 

*; 1878 Cudworth Intel l. Syst, Prof. 6 The Atomick Physio- 
'bey • • tbs foundation of the Deroocritick Fate. 1809 W. 
Is vi no Knickerb. 11861) 7 The great atomic system taught 
ay old Moschus. revived by Democritus of laughing mem- 
onr; improved by Epicurus, .and modernised by the fanci- 
Ail Descartes, saxs J. Dalton (title) ObucrvaUons on Dr. 
Bostock’s Review of the Atomic principles of Chemistry. 
I8B0 Clsmknshaw tr. Warts' A tern. The. 96 From the year 
irtos the atomic theory inspired all Dalton's labour* 

8 . Of persons Adhering to the atomicphilosophy. 
sift Ray Creation (1714) 41 These mechanics theists nave 
quite outstripped . . the atomick athd*t* 1830 Daubknv 
Atom. The. f. 46 That vantage ground which the atomic 
philosopher poetesses over the rival theorist. 

4. Atom-like in si/e : minute, tiny. 

1809 Pearson in Phil. Trane. XCIX. 319 These atomic 

f lobules are quite different. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 
, ii. 98 The means of measuring changes almost atomic. 

5. Of the nature of atoms ; simple, elemental. 
x88x Lockykb in Nature No. 617. 391 Whether the tempera- 
ture produces a simpler form, a more atomic condition of 
the same thing. 

tB An adherent of the atomic philosophy. 
1698 Cudworth Intell. Syst. Pref., Other I'hiioaophick 
Atheists. . before those Atomick*, Epicurus and Democritu* 

Atomioal (iip mikal', a. [f. as piec. 4-1CAL.] 

I. Concerned with atoms ;« Atomic a. a, 3. 

X664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 The Controversie twixt the 
Peripatetick and Atomical Philosophers. x866 Ferries 
Led. Grk. Philos. I. viii. 170 Doctrines of the Atomical 
philosophers. 

2. Of or pertaining to atoms ; — Atomic a. 1 . 

1660 Ingki.o Bentiv. 4 Ur. (1682) it. 906 The parts of this 
Atomical Composition still marching away, and other suc- 
ceeding in their room* 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1. 
58/a The microscopical and atomical structure of fat. 

3. Tiny, very minute. 

xfiqfi Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 53 Their powders and 
Atomical! division* typn I.islk Observ. Huso, xi Minute, 
atomical, imperceptible nodie* 

Atomically, adv. ff. prec. 4 -nr 2 .] In ac- 
cordance with tne principles of atomic philosophy. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Svst. Pref. 7 Divers of the Italick*, 
and particularly Empedocles phyaiologized atomically. 

AtoxnfoiflUl (mtSmiJIn). rare. [f. Atomic: 
see -ioian.] Atomist 1. 1839 in Worcester. 

t Atondoism. Obs. rare- 1 , ff. Atomic 4 
-t*m.] The atomic philosophy : see Atomic a. 2. 

Cudworth Intell. Syst. 50 That Philosophy . . made 
up of. . Atomirinm and Corporealism complicated together, 
is essentially Atheistical. 

Atomicity (iPtftmi-stti). Chem. ff. Atomic + 
-ITT.] The combin ng capacity of an element (or 
radical), i.e. the number of atoms of hydiogen, or 
other monovnlent element, with which one of its 
atoms normally combines. 

Thus the atomicity of chlorine is 1 for chlorine is a monad) 
because it form* with hydrogen H Cl ; and that of carbon 
is 4 (or carbon is a tetrad' because it forms with hydrogen 
CH«. Atomicity has also been called etjuivalencc, quan - 
tivalence , a/licily, and (now usually) valency. 

1865 Reader 1 Apr. 379 The word atomicity has been in- 
vented for the purpose of describing those pro;>erties of 
atoms which were described by the word 'equivalence.' 
X873 Cooke Chem. 284 The number of these replaceable 
atoms measures what is called the atomicity of the com- 
pound. 

Atomiim (artSmiz’m). [f. Atom -tkm.] 

1. Atomic philosophy; the doctrine of the form- 
ation of all things from indivisible particles en- 
dued with gravity and motion. 

1676 Cudwokth Intell. Syst. 16 This spurious and counter- 
feit Atomism of his j Anaxagoras']. 1863 Q • Rev. Jan. 99 The 
Atomism of the philosopher of Abdera. 

2. The doctrine of the action of individual atoms. 
1836 A then arum No. 434. 149 Unstable atomism is to give 
to the Church and the State new solidity and unity. 1879 
Harincj-Gould Germany 11. 960 He repudiated altogether 
Liberal atomism, the doctrine that all social and political 
economy must start from the individual. 

Atomist (irtfimist). ff. Atom + -tbt.] 

1. One who holds the principles of atomism. 

1610 Healey St. A nr City of God 438 Of the Atomist*, 
some confound all, making bocfics of coherent remaynder* 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Svst. 8*6 The old ReKgious Atomist* 
x88o Clbmenrhaw tr IVurlx Atom. The , 97 The atomists 
of the seventeenth century , . had revived /. the ancient con- 
ception of the Greek philosopher* 

2. A student or exponent of the atomic theory. 
See Atomic a. a. 

.*•*9 Phillips Vesttv. x.970 Symbol* of chemical constitu- 
tion, on which there is still some want of agreement among 
atomist* 

Atomiltio (atfimrstik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 

1. Of or pertaining to atomists or atomism. 

1809 Coleridge Friend I. sax It is the object of the me- 
chanical atomistic philosophy to confound synthesis with 
synartesi* 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. xi. 443 The 
atomistic doctrine of the existence of a vacuum. 

2. Consisting of sepai ate atoms 
1874 Saycb Comp. Phtlol. vi. 9x4 Ingfesd of starting with 
atomistic individual*, we must start with . . the community. 
1875 D. Simon Darner's Pert. Christ \. II. 1*3 To conceive 
the world, .as an atomistic multiplicity without unity. 
Atomi'stioftl, « . 't Obs, [f. as prec. + -jcal.] 
• Atomistic 1. 

c 1700 Gentl Instruc. 407 (D.) The atomlstical hypothesis 
does not weaken the force of my reason. 17x6 M. Davuu 
Crit. Hist. 104 The Atomistical Poet Lucretius. 


▲toml’stlcaUsr, [t prec.+*r.r*] in 
atomistic manner ; as composed of distinct atoms. 

Fan Oosterse/s Chr. Dogm. Ixxiv. 400 So little can 
it [mankind] be atomisticaUy individualised in its sin* x88$ 
E. Thomas tr. Langds Materialism III. axs Matter., 
whether we conceive u atomisticaUy or aa a continuum. 
AtomiMtiOI& <K*tfai;»iz*i’Jan). [n. of action f. 
Atomizk : see -atior.] The process of reducing 
to very minute particles, spec. In Med. of 1 educing 
liquids to a fine spray. 

1871 NarHEvs Prev. 4 Cnee Die. 111. iv. 688 This method 
is called the atomization of fluid* 187a H. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 59a The use of drugs by atomization.. A solution of 
the medicine i« broken up ny a mechanical contrivance into 
a fine spray and projected into the back of the month. 

Atomise (oe-tSmaiz) v. [f. Atom 4 -izk.] 

1 1. intr. To hold the doctrines of the atomic 
philosophy. Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. i. $ a6 Other ancient Atomists 
did Atomize an well as he but they did not atlieize. 

2. irons. To reduce to atoms, or to an atom ; 
to belittle. 

1845 Mozlgy Blanco White Es* 1878 II. 130 Strange and 
melancholy is the idea that atomises truth, 
t A'tomiied, ppl a. Obs. rare—', [for An a- 
TOMiZKh ; cf. Atomy !.] Existing as a skeleton. 

1633 Ld. Brooke Hum. Learn, exx, Whereby their ab- 
stract formes yet atomis'd May be embodied. 

Atomiser (artdmabzai). [i. Atomize 4 -eb 1 .] 
He who or that which atomizes : spec, an instru- 
ment for reducing medicinal liquids to a fine spray. 
■875 H. Wood Therap. 95 Applied by means of the atomircr. 

A tomising, ppl. a. (f. as prec. 4 -ino .] Re- 
ducing to atomB ; i. di visualizing. 

1847 Bubhnki.l Chr. Hurt. viii. (x86x) 319 This atomizing 
scheme of piety. 

Atomless (oe'Oml*K), a. poet, [see -lean.] 
Without atoms, without leaving an atom, entire. 
9839 Bailey Festusxxxu. (1848 351 Hath perished atomies* 
Atomology (aetfimp-lod^i). H. Gr. dro/xo-s 
Atom 4 -Aoyia discemi se : see -looyJ r l he science 
or philosophy which treats of the nature of atoms. 

1676 Cudworth Intell. Syst. Pref. 7 Anaxagoras his Ho- 
macomery or Similar Atomology, was hut a Degeneration 
from the. .Genuine Atomology of the Ancient ItaHck* 

Atomy 1 (arttimi). [f. Anatomy by aphseresis 
of ass-, due to its being taken for the indef. article, 
as, by similar treatment of a-, the forms statomy , 
na thorny , were also in early use. In the concrete 
and popular senses of the word this c> ntractcd 
form was formerly quite established ; but is now 
only illiterate or jocular.] 

1. An anatomical preparation, an anatomized 
body ; tsp. a skeleton. 

Gay Beggar's Op. 11. a, He is among the Otamys at 
Surgeon'* Half. X755 Smollett Quix. u8oj» IV. 148 My 
bones, .will be taken up smooth, and white, and bare as an 
atomy. 1813 F. Cooper Pioneer xiii. 146 His sides, .looked 
just like an atomy, ribs and all. 

2. An emaciated or withered living body, a walk- 
ing skeleton. 

x 397 Shaks. 9 Hen. IV. v iv. 33 [Quarto ; folio 1693 has 
* anatomy ’] You starved blood-hound !. .Thou atomy, tnou ! 
x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 194 Consumed to an Atomy, 
having nothing left but skin to cover his Hone* 1864 Mrs. 
Lloyd Ladies Polcarrmv 149* We should have wanted to 
atomies if we had a-stayed in that terrible bad place any 
longer/ said Ursula, 
b. fig. or transf. of things. 

1848 Dickens Dombey 86 Withered atomies of teaspoon* 

Atomy 2 (ffi t&mi). Also 7 attomA, -mye. [f. 
atoms, pi. of atomus (formerly in learned use ; see 
Atom), by treating it as an English singular. 
Perhaps influenced also by Atomy 1 a. Cf. 

. *39* Fitz-Gbfprey Sir F. Drake (1881) 90 Anatomize me 
into atomic* x6xi Barksted Hiren (1876) 86 The kingly 
Eagle strikes through Atomic, Those little moates that 
baire him from the Sun.] 

1. An atom, a mote. 

IMS Markham Sir R.Grinnile, Thicker then in sunne are 
Atomies, Flew bullets. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 111. ii. 945 1* 
is as easie to count Atomies as to resolue the proposition* 
of a Louer. x6ao Sw/nam Arraigned (1880 37, I would 
hew ihy flesh Smaller then Attoml* 1879 Tennyson 
Letter's T. 65 A broad And solid beam of isolated light. 
Crowded with driving atomie* 

b .fig. 

16x4 Ov usury A Wife , 4c. (1638) 26 6 Circumstances are 
the Atomies of Policie. 

2. A diminutive or tiny being, a mite, a pigmy. 

tux Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. iv. 57 Drawne with a tceme 
of Tittle Atomie* Ouer mens nose* 160J P. Woodhovse Flea 
1x8771 19 If with this atomye I should contend. 1863 Kings- 
ley Water Bab. (x8;8) viii. 360, 1 suppose you have come 
here to laugh at me, you spiteful little atomy. 

Atonftble, atonaable (at^ nib’l), a. [f. 
next 4 -able j That may be atoned for. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. (1863) V. 494 The expiation of 
such sTne . . made atoneable by such occasional sacrifice* 
*•70 Smith Syn. 4 Antonyms, Itttxpiable. .Ant. Expiable, 
Pardonable, Atoneable. 

At one* (£t|W0-ns), advb. phr. Also 3 at ones, 
3-6 at ones, 4 at oonaa, at onto, atonyo, 4-6 
atones, -to, attones, -1% 5 at oonyo, atta ones, 
attonys, 6 atons, att onto, attonoe, 6- at onoe. 
North. 4-6 atones, 4 % atani, 6 atanss. [Ax 
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AT oxn. 

and One*, ME. ones, mes, gin. of 0ms, used 
i sense of OE. dne adv., ‘one time, once/ instru- 
mental case of dn .] 

tL At one stroke, heat, etc.; with one sweep; 
once for all. Obs. 

a sjao E.E. Psalter xxL ij Ahwiin outyet X am at aneit. 
oimCnaucir Troylus v. 41 Were it not net at oones for 
to dye. Than, etc. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal Feb. 38 You 
deemen the Spring is come attonce. 

+ 2. In tor into) one heap, company, or body ; 
together. Obs. 

* *joo Havetok 1294 That I fadmede al at ones Denemark. 
f *3®» Will Palernc 3178 Alphou n« & his broker, &here worJ>i 
wiuee bat were alle at onU. 1987 Trevioa Higdcu 118651 1 . 


sm-s) W. na Wot ok Bk. Ktruynge in Babies Bk. 969 
Holde jheee thre ended atones, ft folds them atones. 1570 
SrENSftR Sheph. Cal Mar., Mought her neck bene ioynted 
attones, She shoulde haue neede no more spell. 

8 . At one and the same time; simultaneously. 
(At fiist scarcely distinguishable from the prec.) 

c 1030 A ncr. R, 490 Ne ne nime, at cues, to ucole disce- 
plines. Chaucer /.. G. iC. 394 Pull sodeynly they 

stynten al atones [r*. r. attones, at ones]. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 4x0/1 Eche man myght haue foure wyues wedded att- 
onea 135s Lvmoesay Monarch* 5 097 Sic treasour . . In erth 
had neuir no kyng att onix. 1576 Gascoigne Steel* Glass 
(Arb.)7o More clothes attones than might become a king. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exert. (1703 31 At once, you will have 
two Sides of your Shank forged. 1714 Sheet. No. 599 r 1 
As 1 had had many Coquettes recommended to me.. 1 let 
them in all at once. 1870 Bryant Homer iv. 1 . 1.1 The gods 
Bestow not all their guts on man at once. 

4 . With the temporal sense weakened : I11 one 
and the same act, position, condition, circumstances, 
manner, degree : equally, both. 

1388 A. Kino Canisim ’ Catech. 6 b, Mother of god, and ane 


_ 1709 swift Int. Ass. Wks. 1751, 

140 lie was at once the judge and the criminal. x86a Stan Lit v 
Jew. Ch. <18771 1 * *»ii. a 59 The background at once of the 
history and of the geography of Palestine. 

+ 6. At one time or turn, at each time, every 
time, at a time. Obs. 

1963 Siiutk A re hit. Fija, The encreasing from . 1 5 . to. 60. 
foots increased by . 5 at ones. 1389 Lloyd Treat. Health 
D viij, Put into the eye a lytic atons. 

8. Immediately, straightway. 

1331 Tindalk Exp. Jfr Motes (1849) 179 The apostles were 
clear-eyed, and espied antichrist at once, a 1774 (iot.nsM. 
Surv. Exp. Philos (1776) I. 311 This effectually destroys 
the steam at once. x8ia T. J kpperson Writ. VX830) IV. 
176 If this be their purpose . . it ought to be met at once. 

At one (®et,w»n), advb. phr. ; formerly often 
written in comb, aton, atoon, .atone, attone 
(atd*n), as a simple adv. [found in 1 3th c. Along 
with the fuller phrosrs at one assent, at one accord, 
and soon treated as repr. a simple idea, and written 
aton, a ton , at-on ; in northern writers at ane, a 
tane, atone . For the sense cf. At prep . 1 \ With 
vbs. of rest, as to be at one , and vbs. of motion, as 
to bring , make, set at one ; whence the vb. Atonk ] 

1 . In a position of unity of feeling ; in harmony, 
concord, or friendship ; opposed to at variance , 
at odds . Sometimes implying a previous stale of 
dissension, and thus -*■ Agreed, reconciled, arch. 


a 1300 K. Horn 995 At on he was wib \rc king. C 
Gamelyn 166 And went and kist Ilia brother, and than 


they 
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were at oon. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 435 Y rede ye be at ane 
Or there dey any moo. 1535 Covrrdalb a Sam. xxi. 14 
After this was God at one with the londc. 1537 N. T. 
(Genev.) 9 Cor. v. oo We praye you in Chriates stedc, that 
ye be atone with God. 1306 Spenser E. Q. 11. i. 99 So beene 
they both stone. 1830 Coleridge Ch. Sjf St. 957 Am I at 
one with God, and is my will concentric with that holy 

E owerT 1881 Buchanan God 4 Man I. 171 The maiden, in 
er sweet, .content, was at one with Nature. 

2. Into a state of harmony or unity of feeling. 
To bring, make, set at one ; to harmonize, reconcile. 
arch, (having been mostly replaced by Atone v.) 

e 1300 Beket 1707 That hi were At one ibroujt. c 1386 
Chauckb Cterkes T. 381 If gentilmen . . Were wroth, acne 
wolde brynge hem at oon. e 1473 Stans Pn*r in Babeet Bk. 
98 Wrache of children is sone ouergone, Withe an apple the 
parties be made atone, c 1340 Becon Christm. Bony. Wks. 
x 843. 75 God the Father is. .set at one with us for hu sake. 

Iorn ft Robotham Gate Lang. Uni xciii. 89x1 They 
that are fallen out (at ads) must be reconciled (atoned, set 
at one). s6sz-s88z Bible Acts vii. 96 And would haue set 
them at one again (so Tindalk, Cover dale, Cranmer. 
Geneva; Wycup, acordid hem in pees; Rkem. reconciled 
them vnto peace]. 

8. Of the same opinion (as to a matter), of one 
mind, unanimous, agreed. 

ri|a» Cast. Lotte 49a per ne on)te no dom fork gon, Er 
pen he foure ben a-ton. At-on hco moten at-stonaen alle, 
1677 Hale Contempt. <16881 6a la it possible that we should 
be at one in those points, in which yourselves do disagree? 
1877 Pack D* Qutncey II. xviii. 43 On one or two points 
the writer was not wholly at one with him. 
f 4. Of the aame effect, amounting to the fame. 
1697 Dampiek Voy (17991 L 14 Whether it rained or shined 
k was much at one with us. 

f 5. In one company, together. (I Only in Spenser.) 

; Snuam Tearet Muses 4x8 And all her Sisters. .With 


tgox Sninm Tearet Musts 4x8 And 

low lamentehe^answered aU at one.^ 1396 — iv.J fau 


30 The 


dame was on her part asssid Of 
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and Blandamour attone. Ibid. iv. iv. 14 Hie knights in 
couples marcht with Indies linckt attone. 

6. Comb, f atonemaker, one who sets at one 
persons at variance, a reconciler ; futonemaking, 
reconciliation ; at-oneneaa (rare), the state of 
being at one (with), harmonious relationship. 

X533 Tindalk Whs . < 1850) 111 . 075 There is but one media- 
tour . . And by that word vnderstand an attoneraaker, peace 
maker, and brynger into grace and favour. 1348 Covemdalk 
Erasm, Par. Heb: vii. 97 For what manour or atonemakers 
were they, who themselfes had nede to be made at one with 
god. 16x1 Cotcr. , Conciliation , a reconcilement . . an attone- 
making. 1877 Furnivali. Leopold ShaksXwXxob. X9t, I see 
him at last passing into at>onene«s with God and man. 

Atone n), v . ; also 6 8 attone. [f. the 
prec. advb phr. in its combined fonn as repr. a 
simple idea, and Kth c. pronunciation. Short for 
the phrase 'set or make at one 1 ; cf. to back, to 
fonvard, to right, etc., and the compounds at-one - 
maker, at-onc making, under prec. Aviated by 
the prior existence of the vb. to One — make one, 
put at one, unite, L. uni re, F. unir ; whence one- 
men t was used already by Wyclif. From the fre- 
quent phrases 'Bet at one' or 'at onement/ the 
combined atonement began to take the place of 
onement early in 16th c., and atone to supplant 
one vb. about 1550. Atone was not admitted into 
the Bible in 161 1, though atonement had been in 
since Tindale.] 

I. Of unity of disposition. 

1 . trans. To set at one, bring into concord, re- 
concile, unite in harmony : a. contending persons. 
(Obs. exc. as revived by etymological writers.) 

1393 Shake. Rick. //, 1 i. aoa Since we cannot attone you, 

S ou shall see lust ice designe the Victors Cliiualrie. x6xx 
pkf.d Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. vii. 65 The new Pope . . sends a 
Cardinal! Deacon to attone the twomighiie Kings of France 
and England. X643 Milton Sov. Salve 9 The king and 
parliament will soon b** attuned. 1673 Drydfn Aurcng-xebe 
ill. 1136 The King and haughty Empress.. If not attun'd, 
yet seemingly at Peace. 1845 6 Thlncii Unit. Lect. Ser. 1. 
li. 30 Him in whom God andman were perfectly atoned, 
f b. differences, quarrels. To compose, appease. 
1333 Fardle F actons 1. vi. 99 Those battayles are attoned 
by the women . . For when they be ones comen into the mid- 
dle .. the battaile sodenly cease th. 1363 J. Hkywood in 
Casauet Lit IV. 939/9 Tne constable is ealfed to atone the 
broil 1604 Hey wood Gunaik. iv. 167 She presently . . at- 
tonde the discord. 170a Rowe Tamerlanr in. i. 1^96 Could 
I attone The fatal Breach 'twixt thee and Tamerlane, 
t 2 . intr. To unite, come into unity or concord. 
1600 Shako. A. Y. L. v. iv. xx6 Then is there mirth in 
heatten When earthly things made eauen Attone together. 
1607 — Cor iv. vi. 79 He and Auffidius can no more attone 
Then violent ’si Contrariety. 

8. trans. To reconcile or restore to friendly re- 
lations: &. one who is alienated by a sense of 
wrong or offence received: To conciliate, propi- 
tiate, appease, arch. 

a 16x7 Bayne On Eph. (1658^ ix Now he [God] is atoned 
and reconciled by Christ. 1608 Dryden /Rudd lit. 45 With 
pray’rs and vows the Driads I attone. 17x8 Pope Iliad 1. 89 
So heaven, atoned, shall dying Greece restore. 1809 Let. in 
Die. Buckhm. Crt. Geo. ///I1855) IV. 301/3 To atone Lord 
Wellesley for the mortification ne must have experienced. 

+ b. tne offender: To restore by forgiveness to 


4 . Whence, absol. To make reconcilement or pro- 
pitiation: a .for the offender. 

xtf8a Dsydkn Relig. Laid 89 If sheep and oxen could 
atone for men. 0x700 — Dram. Whs. 117611 111 . x8 The 
Oracle of Appius, and the Witchcraft of Erictho will some- 
what attone for him [Lucan]. 

b .for the offence. (Here the idea of reconcilia- 
tion or reunion is practically lost sight of, under 
that of legal satisfaction or amends.) 

1863 Glanvill Seeps. Set. Addr. 98 Need to plead it to 
attone for the imperfection of this Address. 17x0 Palmer 
Ptotterbs xi, Fine language will never attone (or want of 
manners. 1711 Steele Sped. No. so p 7 Nothing can atone 
for the Want of Modesty. 177* Junius Lett. liv. 288 He. . 
has a multitude of political offences to atone for. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xix. 3x5 She would . . give him a chance of aton- 
ing for the past. 

5 . trans. iby omission of for) To expiate, make 
amends for (a fault or loss). 

Glanvill Seeps. Sei. 76 (This] I hope will attone the 
Digression, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687 • I. xxxl 430 Other 
sacrifices . . did in their way propitiate God and alone sin. 
1799 Sheridan Pitarro v. iv, I will endeavour to atone the 
. . errors. 1837 Lytton A thens II. 993 They endeavoured to 
atone the loss Iw the pursuit of Artabaxus. 

t b. To make expiation for (the offender). Obs . 

x6$o W. Brough Saer. Print. (1659) so For thy dear Sons 
sake. . By whom the world is attoned, O let me be reconciled 
to Thee. 17x7 L. Welsted Wks, (1787) xoj No victim can 
atone the impious age. 

II. Of physical, expressional, or artistic unity. 

+ 8. trans. To join in one, unite together. Obs. 

1609 Heywood Bryt, Troy iv. xx, Their long diuided 
bodies they attone, And enter amorous parley. 1013 Chap- 
man Odyss. ix. a66 High bnilt with pines, that heaven and 
earth attone. 167a Davenant Mistress (1673) 399 Your Eiea 
and Hair atone tne day and Night. 

b.Jig. To bring into artistic or logical harmony; 
to harmonise. 


1891 E. Taylor tr. Bekmen's Throe. Phil 943 The con- 
trary properties in him are . . so attoned and in harmony. 
1807 Hake Guesses 1. 933 To atone our ideas with our par. 
ceptions. 

o. aitsol. To produce a harmony of significance. 
186a Trench Mime. In trod. 76 That attempt to reconcile 
and atone betweeu revelation and science, which, etc. 

7. intr. f a. To come together, unite. Obs. 
x8xi Heywood Gold. Age 11. i, You neuer shall with hated 


b. ’J o harmonize in character or appearance. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. If. 19a Tim Glorious 
flowers w" u best attone Within a Chaplet! 1844 I. in 
Houghton Mem. Many Sc. xo6 Welcome such thoughts I 
They well atone With this more serious mood. 

AtOSId (fttdk n), sb. [f. prec. vb 1 

+ 1 . Agreement, reconciliation. Obs. 

1593 Spenser Cot Clout 8^3 For how should else things so 
far from attone . . Be ever cfrawue together into one. x6jl 
Heywood Rape Lucr. <1874* 185 Tuilm.. hath not yet by 
reconcilement made Attone with PIkeUih. 

2 . Reparation, expiation. (Archaism with mod. 
sense.) 

x868 Buchanan Wallace 1. iii, Oh injured Wallace ! Would 
Heaven but lend me one day's life to do Atone to thee. 

Atoned (ittfu-nd), ppl. a f f. Atone v. 4- -kd ] 
Made one, united ; reconciled ; propitiated, ex- 
piated. 

1811 Cotor., Cencilii . . attoned, vnited, accorded. 1634 
Heywood Maidenh. lost 1. Wka 1874 IV. 1x3 Condition* of 
attoned peace Twixt vs and Naples. 1697 Dryden ARneid 
(x8o6) II. ass Ev'n haughty Juno .. At length aton'd, her 
friendly pow* r shall join. 

Atonement (itJunm^nt). Also 6 atton- 
meut, ft- 7 attonement. [I11 use a verbal sb. from 
Atone, but apparently of prior formation, due to 
the earlier sb. onevtmt and the phrase ‘ to be atone* 
or 'at onement.' Cf. the following: 

X333O. Cath. Parr Erasm. Comm. tWde 161 To reconcile 
liyuiKelte and make an onement with god. 1599 B p - Hau. 
Sat. 111. vii. 69 Which never can be h«t at onement more. 
x£53 Eardle F actons 11. xii. 998 The nsdempeion, reconcilia- 
cion, and al onement of mankinde \yith God the father. | 

1 1. The condition of being at one with others ; 
unity of feeling, harmony, concord, agreement. 

15x3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 41 Having more regarde to 
their olde variaunce then their newe attonement. 1334 
Puili-ot Exam. 4 Writ. 11849* 330 What atonement . 7 is 
there betwixt light and darkness. x6xo Healey St. Aug . 
City oj God 763 Beasts should live at more attonement and 
peace betweene thein-sclveii. x6xx Speed Hut. Gt. Brit. vi. 
xxv. 1163a' 199 After three great and dangerous Battles came 
to an ationeincnL 1603 Cockeram, Atonement , quid- 


1 2. The action of setting at one, or condition of 
being set at one. after discord or strife : a Re- 
storation of friendly relations between persons who 
have been at variance; reconciliation. Obs. 

13x3 More Edw. V' Wks. 40 Of which., none of vs hath 
any thing the lesxe nede, for the late made attonement*-. 
*377 Holinshed Chron. II. 08 At length an attonment was 
concluded betwixt him and the king. 1304 Shahs. Rich. Ill, 
1. iii. 36, I Maduin, he desires to make attonement Be- 
tweene the Duke of Glousier, and your Brothers. x%s 
Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. v. ii, As a perfect sign of your 
atonement with me. You wish me joy. 1685 Mur pen Geog. 
Red. sox The atonement made by Hannibal . . between 
Bruneus and his Brother. 

t b. The settling of differences , staunching of 
strife ; appeasement. Obs. 

1605 Play 0/ Studey (18781 997 There shall be now atone- 
ment of this strife. xOoa Iikylin Cosmogr. 1. (1689) bx$ Made 
Umpire for the atonement of some differences betwixt 
Henry.. and John. 

t o. The means or agent of appeasement Obs . 

173a Law Spir. Love 1x8161 n. 69 Water is the proper atone- 
ment of the rage of fire ; and that which changes a temper 
into a calm, is its true atonement. 

3 . spec, in Theol. Reconciliation or restoration of 
friendlv relations between God and sinners. 

1396 Tindalk 9 Cor. v x8 God. .hath geven unto us the 
office to preache the atonement, a sgte Kyncksmill Man's 
Est. vi. 115B0) 98 If God did. .vouchsafe to make atonement 
with us. 16x1 Bible Rom. v 11 Our Lorde lesus Christ, 
by whom we haue now receiued the atonement [Wyclif, 
rccouncilyng, or accordyng ; Tindale, Cranmer, atton- 
ment; CovEHDALK, attonement ; Genev. atonement; Rhent. 
ft Revised, reconciliation]. 1630 S. Clarke Reel. Hist. 
(1654) J. 99 We must not come to make an attonement with 
God. .before we have made attonement with our Brother. 
x8aa [See in 4 r j. 

4. Propitiation of on offended or injured person, 
by reparation of wrong or injury ; amends, satis- 
faction, expiation. 

b6xi Bible Job xxxiii. 94 Deliuer him from going downe 
to the pit ; I haue found a ransonie [marg. atonement], 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 8 r 7 The best Atonement lie can make 
for it, is to warn others. 1788 Blackstonk Comm. 1 . 131 
No suitable atonement can be made for the loss of life, or 
limb. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 494 No atonement 
is offered to their injured dignity. * 

b. Theol. Propitiation of God by expiation of sin. 

x6xx Bible Lev . i. 4 It shall be accepted for him to make 
atonement for him. 17x4 Addison Sped. Na 580F 3 The 
High-Priest.. haring made an Atonement for the Sins of 
the People. 1878 Noaais Rudim. Theol. 1. liL 61 The old 
word atonement . .has by a true instinct been deepened into 
the idea on which it rests, and has come to carry with it the 
idea of propitiation or expiation. 

If As applied to the redemptive work of Christ, 
atonement is variously used by theologians in the 
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▲TOKBlDUmaT. 

tenses of reconciliation, propitiation , expiation, ac- 
cording to the view taken of its nature. (Not to 
applied in any version of the N. T.) 

imp PavNNK Anti-Ami** 158 Saued onaly by meanes 
of his aduocation and attornment. iM J. Gilbert Chr. 
At mem. 1185s) vn. 199 The efficacy of tne Christian atone* 
ment is deduced solely from the appointment of it by God. 
1847 H. Mills 1 First Impr. L 5 A Scottish religions con- 
troversy of the present time regards the nature and extent of 
t he atonement. lifts Kobkrtson Stmt. Ser. iv. xlvi. 345 The 
atoiieineiu Iwtweou God and man consisted of two parts: 
Gud atoned to man by the work of Christ ; man atoned to 
(kkI by the work of the Christian ministry. tflSo E. D. 
Griffin in Disc, tjf Treat. Atonem. 149 Atonement is that 
which was adapted to iwevent punishment, or that which 
cumc in the room of punishment, and laid a foundation for 
our discharge from every part or the curse. i860 C. Burge 
ibid. 437 The necessity of some atonement in order that 
sinners may be consistently pardoned. 

6. Comb, f Atonement-maker, one who makes 
atonement, a reconciler or mediator; f atonement- 
making, reconciliation, propitiation ; atonement- 
money, money paid in expiation of offences. 

f 154* Br.coM New-Y. Gift Wka. (843, 314 There is one 
Atonementmaker between God and men. iftBr Golding 
J)* Momay vi. 70 Men were forbidden to vtter tne vncom- 
niunicable name of God. .sane onely in the dues of attone- 
ment making. sftis Biulk Ex. xax. 16 And thou shall take 
the atonement money of the children of Israel. 

itoUfOMlltilt. [f. prec. + -1ST.] One who 
holds the CalvinUtic doctrine of the Atonement. 

■V J. Gums r Chr. Atonem. (185a) vii. ao8 Urged as in- 
consMtent with the views of atonementists. 

Atoagr vitJu-noj). [f. Atone v. + -aa L] One 
who atones ; a reconciler ; an expiator. 

ipf D'UaWiV Pilis (187 a) 1 . 108 Oh Joy too fierce to he 
expreat. Thou sweet aloner of Life's greatest Pain. 1860 
Maubicr Lrct. A foe. ». 95 Tha Iamb tliat was slain .. the 
perfect Atoncr of man with the Father of Light itti W. 
Nicoll The Saviour xxiiL 378 The atoncr for souls must be 
sinlese. 

t Atonggide, atO'tidg, advb. phr. Obs. 
[a font suit - on the one ride : see A prep}- and 
One.] On one side, on the one side. 

1600 Ho IX a MO Levy xxx. xxxiv. 764 They cast them ato- 
side [tt/ecerssnt]. Ibid, xxxvu. xi. 950 Those vessels which 


lay atone side upon the land. x6ai~Mni.LE Camerar. Liv. 
Lib. in. xx. 317 The third made that which remained to hang 
a tone-side. 

Atonio (&tp'nik). a. and sb. [ad. med.L. atonic - 
wx, f. Gr. drov-ot without tone (f. d priv. + rdvor 
stretch, strain, stress, tone, f. rtlv-ttv to stretch) ; 
see -ic.] A. adj. 

1 . Pros. Not having an accent, unaccented ; usu- 
ally, not hearing the stress or syllabic accent, as 
‘ the atonic syllables of a word,' * an atonic 
vowel.* 

s8* Kitciiim tr. Bracket's F.tym. Fr. Did. | 50 F.very 
atonic Latin vowel, in the last syllabic of a word disappears 
in French. 

2 . Path. Wanting tone ; characterized by want of 
tone or nervous elasticity in the system. 

1 Genii. 


gout, 
largsinent 


*®43 


it. Mar. May 448 Recommended in the atonic 
ft C. Williams Prime. Med. iii. ft 494 Atonic an- 

„ of the capillaries. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 940 

We live in what in delicately called an atonic age. Medical 
science Is devoted constantly to the task of fanning into 
a sickly flame the sparks of life. 

B. sb. 

1 . Pros. A word or element of speech not having 
an accent (Used spec, in Greek Grammar of the 
words o, b* of, at, Ir, If, sir, la, l£, el, ah, dw.) 

1787 ftt CiiAMaxts Cycl. s. v. Accent , Words which have no 
accent are called Atonies. 1874 Pax by Grk. Gram. 179 Ten 
monosyllables (called Atonies or Proclitics) have no accents. 

2 . Med. • A remedy having power to allay ex- 
citement 1 Syd. Soc. Lex. iflHi. >864 in Webster. 

Atraiag (&t<?» a mq\ ppl. a. [f. Atone v. + 
-iniVA] Reconciling; making reparation for of- 
fences; expiating. 

1600 Armin Maids More-cl. (1880) 107 Two hearts relent- 
ing, Thine penetrable, through altoninu pit tie. ilia Southey 
Roderick xv. Wka. IX. 137 Who on theCrossGave hu atoning 
Mood for lost mankind. 1879 Gxa Eliot Theo. Such isa 
Dion's atoning friendliness has a ring of Artificiality. 
Atoningly, odv. [f. prec. + *ly*] In an 
atoning manner ; by way of expiation of an offence. 

1884 Swinburne Atmlanta 1647 Being just, I had slain 
their slayer atoningly. 

Atony (tt'tJhi). Path. [a. F. atonie (14th c.V 
ad. med.L atonies , a. Gr. drorfa, n. of state t. 
drovot ; see Atonic.1 Want of tone, relaxed con- 
dition : enervation, languor. Also fig. 

tftpft Phil. 'Trams. XVII. 659 This Atony of the Glandules 
of tha Brain, igi Chamber* Cycl., Atony, in medicine, a 
want of tone or tension ; or a relaxation of the solids of a 
human body ; occasioning a lots of strength, feinting*, Ac. 
1847 tr * Geo- Sands Whs. VI. 141 Bnnui is the languor of 
the soul, an intellectual atony. 

Atonys, obsolete form of At ON*’*. 

JktOB (Ity* p\ adv. and prep. [A prep} + Top ; 
formerly written dnnsim.J 
A. adv. On or at the top, above, 
sflsfl Rowland Moufsfs Tkeai. of Ins. qib Bofl them. .In 
an earthen vessel, taka off the ikm a top. 1779 in Phil. 
Trans. LXIX. 534 A black mass a- top, and a metallic mass 
at bottom. 1877 M. Askold Sohrab A R. SeL Poems u 88*) 
37 From the fluted spina atop* a plume Of horsehair waved. 


* b, followed by of 

tr. Truth sao Sat atop of Christ, that is. 


Over Hblmf' iVs6 Max. Csntuvre IhaieSwfyivX You 
In a-top of tha House, and you art down in tha Cellar, 
t88ft W. Sikes in Harpefs Mag. Feb. 349/1 A round hole in 
ftbegreensward atop of tha cliff 

B. prep, [liy omismon of of] On the top of. 
sdftfl Gubnall Chr. ia A rm. 14. xvifustfp 67/1 Float a-top 
tha waves. 17x3 Durham Pky*.- Tkeoi. Addr. 6 Sideways, 
not under or a-tup the Spear. 1868 Hawthorne Amer. 
Mote- She. <1879' !. >79 Rushing atop the waves. 
Atornde, pa. t. of Aturn v. Obs . 

Atoslde, variant of Atonxside. 
t Atonoh, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. atouche-r, 
earlier -itr, f. d to + touchier to Touch.] To 
touch, come in contact with. 

ia8r Caxton Gold. Leg. 948/3 Sore vexed with tooth ache, 
and he atouched this wode ana anone the ache was gone, 
t Atou'ohxnent. Obs tars'- 1 , [a. OF atouchi - 
ment, f. atoucher : see prec. and -KENT.] Touch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 That euer he fclte ony 
atouchemente, tatclie, or raotte, of mortal erysme. 
+Atou*r, sb. Obs. Forms; aturn, 4-5 atour<8, 
-owt(o, attour. [a. OF. aturn, -oum, -nr, -our 
(mod. atour), vbl. sb. f. atourncr ; Bee Aturn.] 

1 . Attire, army, drets. 

c saao Halt Meid. 93 For \h is hare aturn se briht. c 1300 
K. Alls. 6834 Ne saugha he never so feire atoure. c saao 
Rom. Rose 3717 Nor of robe, nor of tresour . . neithir of nir 
riche attour. 147ft Caxton Jason 115 b, That poure creature 
hubyllod with ryall atour*. 

2 . Military equipment or preparation. 

sjTft Baimour Bruce xvii. 717 The schipmen. .pressit with 
that gret atour Toward the wall. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. 
xii. v. For t* avenge it, he made redy alle his atowr. 
AtoiT (Jtou r), prep, and cutv. Sc. Forms : 4 
a-toure, at-ouro, 4-5 atoure, 6 attoure, attoulr, 
q atower, 4- attour, atour. [Only Scotch, exc. 
in the quotations from Alisaumier and Sir fieves. 
App. f. At Prep, your, outer. Sc. form of Over. In 
Barbour’s Bruce OirrouK is used in the same sense, 
as if at- were corrupted from out. In his Saints' 
Lives it rimes many times with fewer, 'four,* 
never with Fr. ou in hour , honour ; nor does the 
sense suit Fr. autour , or OF. cut our, around, about.] 

1 . O^ position : Over. 

*37ft Barbour Bruce xm. 353 B.innokbitrne, that sa cum* 
myrsum was . . mycht nane atour it ryde. 1403 Jambs I 
Kings Q. 111. viii, Thoire hudis all . .atoure thair even hang. 
ct4aft wvntoun Cnw. iv. xia. 64 Atoure the Peycntys kyng 
regnand. sftjft Stewart Cnm. Scot. 1. 9 To felr 1 
flude. 
atower 1 

shine creeos atour the craps. 

2 . Of degree, quantity, or number : Over, more 
than, beyond. 

1379 Bassouk Bruce 11. 368 And he hym-selff, atour the 
lave, Sa hard and hewy dyntis gave. Ibid. xx. 434 Nocht. . 
atour ten. c 147ft R- Coityear , Ane man he traistit in, nuust 
atour all vther thing. 1609 Skknk Reg. Maj. 139 Attour 
the space of ana scare, and ana day. 
b. By and atour : over and above, in addition to. 
r 1600 in Orig. Paroch. Scot. (XB51) 1. 517 Three chaJdars 
of victual.. by and attour the ministeris stipend. 1804 
Scott Redgannt. xii, By and attour her gentle havings. 

3 . Over an obstacle, restriction, prohibition: In 
defiance of, in spite of. 

*838 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 19 How the Pechtis crownit 
anoKing attouir forbidding. Mod. Sc. (Jamieson) 111 do 
this attour ye. 

+ 4 . ? Over against. 

c 137ft ? Barbouh . 9/. Adrian 380 Furth come campyonis 
fou re, & al stud Adryune atoure. 

B. adv. 

1 . Over and above, moreover, in addition, besides. 

c sftso Sir Beves 9137 Atour, aseide, in is contra 1 chain a 

erl and also is he. c 137ft f Barbour St. Marcus Prol. 1 ?ete 
suld I here a-toure Spek, of be ewangelUtis foure. tftpi 
Kennedy Compend. Traci, in Misc. Wodr. Soc. (1844) to8 
Attouir, it la to be notit. 1883 in Spalding Troub. Chess. / 
(18991 49 Attour, they are of intolerable greediness, 
b. In same sense, the phrases By atour , by and 
atour, more atour ( mair atour ). 

c 1300 K. ARs. 4511 Ded buth my prynces be atour. a sftoa 
Lancelot 1775 And mor atour he shall Have 0 thing. 170ft 
A. Ramsay Gout. Skeph. (1844) 3s By an attour. -twa quay 
cawfs, ni yearly to them give. 1794 Burns Whs. 137 Bye 
attour, my gutcher has A Kch house and a laigh ane. 

2 . ?All over, ever y w h ere. 

a 147ft R. Coityear 469 His plaids properlie plcht attour 
with precious ttanis. sfttft Douoi.ar Mneis vtt. vi. 68 Quhy 
suld 1 dred or spayr To purches help, .attour aUquhairT 
*f* AtoUT8m8Rt. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. atome- 
ment, -oumement, f. atourncr ; assimilated in form 
to Atour sb.\ Attire, clothing, vesture. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. u xvi. 50 This dereneasa. .callyd ayer 
spyrkual. .where the angels take thair any e and atourtment. 

Atowen, pa. pple. of Atee v. Obs. to maltreat 
tAtaliiiur, *- pbt. [a. F. atra- 

bilaire , ad. med.L. dtrabUthiun f. L. dtrabffis : see 
Atrabile, AtrabiltarJ-Atrabilarioub. 

ift97 Lowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) >47 Ulcers Cankerous are 
ingendred of a humor atrabilar. 173B Warsueton Div. 
Legat. I. 380 More subject to etrabilaire Disorders. 

(otrfibile«'ri&n), a. and sb. [f. 
med.L* UtrabTUtri-us (see prec.) + -an.] 


regnand. >535 Stewart Cnm. Scot. 1. 9 To 1 

“ * 18E8 j7Wii.son Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 140 Lou pin 

the sopha. 1837 R. N icoi.l Poems (1849) 85 The sun- 


ATBAUMMTAgmOVB. 

A. adj. re Atjlarilarious ; * replete with black 
choler. 1 J. 

1878 Cudwobth Intel!. Syst. 70a Aa Hypochondriacal or 
Atrabilarian Distemper. S7)e Aabuthnot Rules Diet spl 
Mdancfioly or atrabilariah Comtkutbns. t8fts HaiDMBa 


Didoniad v. 130 His nriatioa prompt atrabilarian Command* 
B. sb. An atrabilious man, a hypochondriac, 
t AtrftbilftTic, a. Obs. [iweg. f. medX. dtra- 
blldrius or F. attabi/aire (sec above) + -ic ; prob* 
after melancholic, etc.] — Atrabilious. 

x8ap Vknnke Via Recta u6so 97 Sausages, .are most hurt- 
full to tha choterick and atrabikmck. 

AtrabUulou (.Ktribilc- rios), a. [f. med*L, 
atrabil&ri-us (see Atrabili) + -oua.1 8L Of or 
pertaining to black bile. b. Atrabilious, melan- 
choly, hypochondriacal ; splenetic, acrimonious. 

1884 tr. stone fs Merc. Comfit . iil 49 An Atrabllarious 
humour is but enraged and irritated by using hot things. 
*73 p Arsuthnot Rules Diet 367 Atrahuarious dry Consti- 
tutions. s8Bs J. Hawthorne Fort. Fooiu xx, Kate Roland 
was defending Mr. Sinclair against a rather atrabllarious 
onslaught from Miss Vivian. 

+ AmMiWStmUHMM. Obs.— (f. prec. V 
-NRS8.1 » ATHABILIOUBNXBS. >711 in Bailey. 
t Atrabl'lary. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. atrabU 
lari-us , or F. atrabiiaire .] ■ Am abilarioub. 

167a Coles, AtmbUaty, troubled with Melanchotly. 1884 
tr. Bonets Msrc. Comfit, xl 377 Let Atrabilary Melon* 
cholista me it. lyfti [see Atrabile). 
f A'trtUlf. Obs. [a. F. atrabile, in 16th c. 
atrebile (“It. atrabi le), ad. L. atra bilis. used 
to transl. Gr. fsskayxohia black bile, melancholy, 
and treated in later times it a single word, at in 
the mod. langs. ; hence the late adjs dtrahTlilirius, 
d/rabt /drifts. (Of these the former is on (he whole 
the more regular, though both are supported by L. 
analogies : cf. viriddrtum and viridt&rium .1 
lit. Black bile, 'a term anciently used for an 
imaginary fluid, thick, black, and acrid,* hupposed 
to be secreted by the renal or atrabiliary glands, 
or by the spleen, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence : Melancholy, spleen. 
(Also used in L. form Jtra bilis A 
1594 Carew H mtrtd s Exam. IVits (16161 85 Choler adust, 
or atrabile , of which Aristotle said. That it made men ex- 
ceeding wise. 1839 G. Daniel Verrie. 638 To see my 
Phlcgmc, or Atra bifis rise. 1707-81 Chambers Cycl., Atra- 
bilu was one of the great humours of the ancient physicians ; 
whence arose the atrabilary, one of their temperaments; 
answering to what we call melancholy. 

▲trabiliar (eetribrliii), a. [f. after earlier F. 
atrabiliaire, or mod.L. dtrabiliarius ; see prec.] — 
Atrabilious. 

1831 Cablylk Sari. Res. 1. lx. In my atrabiliar moods. 
1877 Mobley Crit. Misc. Ser. il 109 Of nervous atrabiliar 
constitution. 

AtrabiIla*rious, variant of preceding. 

1761 Brit. Mag. II. 359 Active and alert, with an atra- 
biltarious aspect, 

Atrabiliary (str&biTi&ri), a. [ad. mod.L. 
dtrabilidri-us (in It. atrabiliarid), f. dtra bills : 
see Atrabili and -ary.] a. Of or pertaining to 
black bile; 'applied to the renal or supra-renal 
glands or capsules, and to the arteries and veins 
by which they axe supplied.* Syd. Sac. Lex . b. — 
Atrabilious. 

sysft Bradley Earn. Diet. %v. Lentils , Subject to mtra- 
biltary Distempers. 1830 Edin. Encycl. 1 . 830 Called renal, 
or suprarenal glands, and from the blackish fluid they con- 
tain atrabiliary capsules. 1839 Hoorsa Med. Diet. 1x79 An 

U Atn%moaa*(etribi'Il3,), a. [f. L. atra bUU 
(see Atrabile) + - 0 U 8 , after L. blltdsus Bilious.] 
Affected by black bile or ' choler adust * ; melan- 
choly, hypochondriac ; splenetic, acrimonious. 

xflfti Biggs New Disp. R aao Soma mruginous or atra* 
bUkm*. sjhd Southey Ssa Mor. h Pol. (1839) It 


1 atrabilious ness of Carlyle's 


would make tha English . . fonder of life, less atesbilic 
1849 Lowell BigiawP. Wits. 1879* *79/1 A hard-faced, atra- 
bilious, earnest -eyed race. 18 88 Carlyle Remiss. (iB8x) IL 
908 My atrabilious censures. 

▲trftU’liOMllMI. [f* prec. + -nebs.] The 
quality of being atrabilious. 

188s spectator 8 Apr. 469 The a 
attitude towards human life. 

f Atrsfebft lMR, obs. variant of Atbabilious. 

s68s tr. mttil Rem. Med. Wks., A trabilous. belonging to 
the black bile or melancholy, or to the melancholic humour. 

AtnUttillt (ortriUntnt). [ad. L. dtrdmentum 
blacking, ink, f. +dtrd-re to blacken, f. dter black*] 
Blacking, ink ; any similar black substance, as the 
• ink * of the cuttle-fish. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. xix. xxxiH. (1405) 879 At- 
tnunrnt is made Of sote. s88i Lovell Mist. Amt w. f Min. 

Atramente and they are found of divers Colour. 1818 
Allan Miss. 15 Amuneot Stone . . la a mixture of the suL 
pbate and peroxide of boa .. of a dark brick-red colour. 

I At I Bill BHtn 188888 ) n Obs. rare ** 4 . [£ L. 
dtrdmentum (see prec.) + -ACB0U8.] Of thenatnrt 
of ink, inky. 

1713 Dbrhak Phys.-Theol, iv, Q. 94 The VRreoius» and 
{Crystalline B^rioum-and AJtipmentaceoqs Mucus , , 
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L <*tr&me*ntfl), a. [f. u prec. 4 
-alM Of or pertaining to ink ; ink*. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep. vi. xiL 336 If w* inquire 
in what part of vitriol this AtnuRentalland denigrating 
condition lodgeth. 166a Evelyn Sytva <1679) 09 That the 
sap should be. .so flat and pallid in the Atnunental Galls. 

t Admuamteiioug a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. U 
StrAmmt&ri-us pertaining to ink (fitrUmeniArium 
an ink-stand ) 4 -ousj Imy* 

17x7 Stans in Phil. Trans. XXX. 566 They degenerate 
into a deep Purple, or even to an Atnunentarioue Colour. 
Atnu MUtinr, ran. fad. L. btrdmen/dri- 

usx seeprec.] Belonging to ink ; written, printed. 

iflsg Jackson Creed 11. xxxi Wks. II. 145 To communicate 
• . by these dumb characters or atnunentary instructors, 
t Atrftmftnti*tl<raa, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 
atrlm-. [f. L. dtrdment-um (see above) + -iitoua.] 
Of the nature of blacking or ink. 

ifltt ButWsa Antkropomet. xxiL ess The Moores might 
possibly become Negroes; receiving atrimentitious im- 
pression by the power and efficacy of imagination. 
Atff&ms&toiUi (letramentM), a.; also 7 at* 
trim-, frepr. L. +8trdmcntos-us, f. dtr&mcnt-um : 
aee above, and -oim.] Inky, ink-like, black as ink. 

1646 Sir T. Brow nr Pseud. Ep. 336 The second way 
whereby bodies become black, is an Atramentous condition. 

W. Simpson HydroL Chysn. 38 Not that the solution of 
Nitre or Salt, contributed anything to this attriinentoue 
curdling. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 489 {Brine] becomes 
Atramentous with galls. 1713 Durham Pays.- Theoi. iv. iL 
9a Snails send out tneir Eyes, .like atramentous spots, fixed 
at the end of their Homs. 

Atran, pa. t. of Atrin v., Atrinr v. Obs. 
Atrap, var. of Atthap v. Obs., to entrap, catch, 
t Aiarate. Obs.~* fad. L. Stratus , ppl. adj. f. 
a Ur black.} 4 One cladde in blacke, a mourner.* 
Cockeram 16)3. 

t A-trhTfln, <*/». and prep . Obs . Also 5 
attrauorae. [a. F. b (ravers.'] A. adv. Cross- 
wise, sidewise. B. prep. Across. 

143P I.ydc. Chron. Trey at. xxiii, And goth tohim attrauerse. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34 4 A croese . . of sonde a t ravers 
the Angle. 1699 Licak Water-wks. 14 They must be soldered 
a l ravers above the great Pipes. 

t Atrmy, V. Obs. Also 4-5 atrey. [f. A- 
pref. I 4 Tray v ., OE. tredan.] To vex, trouble. 

03x0 Seuyn Sages (W.) 1867 3 withe sore sche him afraid. 
c 2330 A yng of Tars 605 He sturte him up . . In his herte 
sure atrayyeu. a 1400 Gov. Myst. 350 We were of hym so 
sore atreyd. 

t Atrea*oh, v. Obs. rare. [f. At- pref. 1 . 54 4 
Reach; cf. Aukach.] 

1 . To reach or get at with a weapon ; to strike. 
c 1330 A rth. 4 Merl. 4827 Who so evir he at raught Tombel 

of h.»r* he him taught. 

2 . To seize or snatch away. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 At my ro were me at-roht. 


ff. L. atrium 
Coloured black. 


t A’tred, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 
(i ater ) black + -ed. Cf. Atrate.] 
i«3flT. Whitakkb Blood 0/ Grape 76 (T.) Yellow choler or 
atred, or a mixture of both. 

t Atrede, v. Obs. rare. [f. At- pref? 4 rede, 
Read; lit. Mo give advice away from.* Possibly 
for out read (as edited by Tyrwhitt. though all MSS. 
have at- ) ; cf. Atour prep.] To outdo in counsel. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 143* Men may the wise at* 
renne, and nought atrede. c 1386 — /Cats. T. 1591 Men 
may the eelde at-renue, but not at-rede. 

t Atree*t„ atre'te, adv. Obs. Also 4 atrayt. 
[a. F. d trait at a draught. The spelling after 
1 500 would have been a/reat.] At one draught, 
continuously ; straight off, distinctly. 

1340 Ayenb. 50 pc wombe zayh, bou melt et longe and 
atrayt. 1388 W ycuf Nehem. viii. 8 Thei redden . . distinct li, 
ether afreet , and opynli to vnduratonde. 1440 Promp. Parv. 
17 Atreet (1409 atrete), Tractatim , tract im , distiacte . 

A-trambla (fltrrmb'l), advb. phr , [A prep. ' 
-i- Tremblk.] In a trembling state, 
iflsfl Mrs. Browning Aar. Leirhs 1, My hands a-tranble, 
an 1 had juit caught up My heart to write with. 1870 
Dowdrn Poems 151 A whisper fine In the leaves a-tremble. 

t Atra n, V. Obs. Forma : 3 /to. /. atarade, 
•erndo, -omde, 4 -5 Tnf atrenne. [f. At- pref 8 
4 OE. rennan (weak) : see Run. Cf. G. entrennen . 
Properly causal, but confused with the intr. Atrin, 
q v.j intr. To run away, escape (with dot. « from). 

ssoS Lav. 98638 pa eortes biuoren heom aneuste atamden. 
saw R. Gi.ouc 539 The Constable vnnethe Atamde alius. 
/bid. 4x0 He atomae as vaste as he iny3ts. 1374* 86 Chaucer 
L see under Atrede]. 

0 Atresl* (fttr/jlfib Path, [mod L., f. Gr. 
Arpijros not perforated, TfSjott perforation.] Oc- 
clusion or closure of a natural chwinel of the body. 

x866 T. Peacock Ma/form. Heart 60 Atresia of the orifice 
• . of the pulmonary artery. 

Atrey, variant of Atray Atbt v. Obs . 
Atrlfel (£i*tri&l), a . Phys. [f. L. dtri^um (see 
Atrium) + -alL] Of or belonging to the atrium. 

i860 Huxley Class!/. Am/m. 31 In these animals [Aoci* 
dsoida) there is an atrial system. 

t Atll'Aa, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. At- pref? + 
OE. rldan to, Uibb. Cf. MHG. entrften , Du. ont* 
rijdm.y isttr. To ride away, escape, 
uoi Ur< 3x439 He at-rmd, pe stint Oswald biswaa 
t AM v. Obs. Forma (only in pa* t.) : 1*3 


•tern, $ attrann, 3-4 atarn. [Ofi. mtriman, 
aitimats, f. At- pref? + OE. rinman or imam s cf. 
OE. oOrinmm ; cogn. with G. entrbmen : see Rum.] 
intr Po run away, escape (with dot. ~ from}. Also 
causal, for Atrkn. 

A *000 Booth. Afetr . xx. 138 [He] )en eorkan ®fte ne 
oorinneSt cxeoo AClfric Gem. xsxix. 13 pa astam he ut, 
c mm Oemim 1494 patt bucc attrann Ut inotill wilde wetste. 
C131S Shorkh. 149 Thes ilke screawe into lielle God at am. 

t AM*naf V. Obs. Forms: 1 mthrin-an, 3 
atrln-on, etrin-en, attryne. 1 Pa. t. mthrAn, 
a -3 atran. [OE. set hr/ nan, f. At- pref. 1 + hrinan 
to touch : fee Rinb and Arini.] 

1 . To touch. 

raoeo Age. Gosfk. Matt, xxiii. 3 Nellap hi* pd mid heora 
fingre mthrlnan, nog Lav. xs 54 ?if he hine mid sweorde 
atran. c 1973 Passion Our Lord 989 in O. A. Mise. 53 
Jhesus. .forbedbat heo attryne nc scolde his honde. 

2 . fig. a. To touch, concern ; b. to befall, 

ciajp Auer. A. 30 Ich write rauchel uor aftre, hat nailing 

ne etrineo ou. c tun Sinners Beware 958 in O. E. Atise 80 
Bute he do hi preoetes lore . . Ne schal him no god utlrync. 
A-trlp (fitri p), advb. phr. Naut. [F. A prcp\ 
•(•Trip: as if * on the trip, starting, ready. 1 ] 

1 . Of yards : Swaved up, ready to have the stops 
cut for crossing. 6f sails : Hoisted from the cap, 
sheeted home, and ready for trimming. Smvth 
Sailor* s Word-bk. 1867. 

ifls6 G. Sandvs Ovids Met. xi. *?B Then hoixe their Yards 
a trip, and all their sailes. 1716 Pknhallow Jnd. Ware 
(1859) 53 ITiey got their inainiail atrip. 

2 . OF an nnchor: Just raised perpendicularly 
from the ground in weighing. 

1796 Dibihn Poor Jack, From the moment the anchor's 
atrin. 1849 W. I r vino Columbus III. 68 One ship, with 
anchor atnp and sails unfurled, waited to receive Nicuesa. 
tAtri'Bt, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 + trist 
-Tru8T v .] To trust. 

e 1400 ApoL LoiL 96 Voyn supersticoun . . pat men a- 
tristun in. 

II Atrium (^ triihn). [t. a ] 

1 . A court, a. The central hall or court of a 
Roman house, b. A covered court or portico iu 
front of the principal doors of churches, etc. 

1577 tr. Hutlmger's Decades (15901 340 The third pArte 
was called Atrium, the court. 1791 Adam Kosn. Antiq. 
(1807) 59a In the atrium the nuptial couch wan erected. 
1833 Rvhk\h Stones Wen. 11 . iv. I65 A large atrium or portico 
is attached to two sides of the church. 

2 . Phys. a. That part of the auricle into which 
the veins pour the blood, b. In the TunicaU : 
A large cavity into which the intestine opens. 

1870 ^ i 1 cm olson Zool. (1880) 389 From the stomach an in- 
testine U continued, which.. opens into the bottom of a 
second chamber called the 'cloaca* or 'atrium.' 1880 
Ciunthrr Fishes 1 19 Each atrium is supported externally 
by 4 small bone. 

Atro- (x"tro\ comb, form of L. ater black, as in 
atrorubent reddish-black, atrosanguineous of a 
dark blood -red colour. 

1697 Lhwvu in Phil. Trans. X XVII. 467 All black, or atro- 
rubent. s88i Syd. Soc. Lex., Atrosanguineous. 

t Atr 0 ‘ 06 , a. Obs. [a. F. at rote, ad. L. at roc- 
em : see next.] Atrocious. 

a 1733 North Exam. 11. iv. r 54 The . . at roc e Wickedness 
of these Doings. Ibid. v. p >94 This most atroce Machine. 

Atrocious a. [f. L. at rod- (noin. 

atrox ) fierce, cruel, f. liter black + -our.] 

I. Characterized by savage enormity ; excessively 
and wantonly cruel; heinously nicked: ft. of 
acrionB. b. of persons or agents. 

s66q Honyman Surv. NaphtaU 11. 903 If it Ta fault] be 
atrocious and landdefiling. 177a Prnnant Tours Scot. (1774) 
779 Here all atrocious criminals were excluded. 1833 I. 
Tavlor Fanat. vi. 91 Human nature . . may become atrocious 
in a degree that confounds every distinction between human 
and diabolical wickedness. 1843 Darwin Voy Nat. ii. ( 1870) 
94 Atrocious acts which can only take place in a slave country, 
t 2 . Stern, terrible, fierce; extremely violent. Obs. 
*733 Thomson Liberty it. 305 The fierce, atrocious frown 
of sinewed Mars. 1733 Ciiryne Eng. Malady 1. vi. f u» 
Nervous Diseases . . with higher, atul more numerous and 
atrocious Symptoms. 

3 . col/oq. Very bad, shocking, execrable. 

Mod. What an atrocious pun 1 

Atro'ciouftly, adv . [f. prec. 4 -T.yZ.] Til an 
atrocious manner; with heinous wickedness or 
crueltv; shockingly. 

1763 Hr. Lowth Lett. Warburtonu, A Inning me infamously 
and atrociously. 1831 Alford in Li/e { ittr j'b? The letter 
had an atrociously long sentence in it.. 1839 T. Trollofe 
Tuscany ix. 137 The populace . . were atrociously incited to 
crimes of *he deepest dye. 

AtrO'eioiiflneSB. [f. as prec. + -NEBS.] The 
quality of being atrocious ; heinousness. 

1731 in Bailky. 173a Johnson Rambler No. 8 r 8 With- 
draws his attention from the atrociousnem of the guilt. 
1793 tr. Bseearids Ess. Crimes xiii. 49 The credibility of a 
witness is leas as the atrodouaness of the crime is greater. 

Atrocity (&t f'slti). [(?a. F. atroclt/l) ad. L. 
atrodtStem , n. of quality f. atrox fierce, cruel .1 
1 . Savage enormity, horrible or heinous wiclced* 
ness. 

1334 Mots On the Passion Wks. 1994/1 For the atrocrie 
of the story .. almost euerye childe hath® heard. 01674 
Clarendon (J.) They desired justice might be done upon 
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offenders, as the atrocity of thair crimes deserved. 1863 
Qaroinrr Hist. Eng. 1 . esj If the atrocity of tlieir deaigu 
was hidden from their eyes. 

2 . Fierceness, sternness, implacability, arch. 

1633 Nauntom Fragm. Reg. 183 Th e atrocity of her 
father's nature. 1863 Haring-Goulo Werswotvess. 54 They 
besiege it with atrocity, striving to break iu the doors. 

8 . An atrocious deed ; an act of extreme cruelty, 
and heinousness. 

1798 T. Jbpferson Writ. (1839* IV. 14 To defend them- 
selves from the atrocities of a vastly more numerous and 
powerful people. «88o M Carthy Own Times, The deeds 
which have ever since been known as 4 the Bulgarian 
atrocities.* 

4 . colloq. with no moral reference 1 A very l«d 
blunder, violation of taste or good manners, etc. 

1878 Hatton Carr. PreC 4 Their diction and their spelling, 
and the fearful atrocities committed in the latter. 

f Atro'kft, v. Obs . ; also alt-, fi. A- pref. 1 4 
OE. trueanx see Tronic v.] To fail, become faint. 

c 131 %Bodt. MS., Lined Mise. No. 108 If. 1 iHalliw.), 1 nello 
nouit Y a stin de late him go That heo bron overcome And at- 
trokten Id the wreie. 1460 in Pot. E. f Love Poems (1866) 
sax Him atroketh bis breth And Jws soule a-wey goth. 

Atropftl iee trdp&l). a. Bot.~ Atrovour. 

1871 Gray Boi. Text-bk. 394. 

AtvoplftiatftA (htrde fi,rft 6 d), ppl. a. [f. A- 

THOPHT 4 - ATE 4 -Eli.] AtROPHIXU. 

1634T; Johnson tr. Pare/s Ckirurr. xx\x.<\trj^ 711 Every 
part which hath not his motion renuuneth languid and atro- 
phiated. 1836 Todd Cytl. A seat, A Pkys. L 1x7/1 The right 
[ovary] . . atrophiated and useless. 

Atrophio (fltrp-fik), a. [f. Gr. Arpwp- ot (see 

Atrophy sb.) 4 -to.] « Atrophour. 

x86x C. Jon^s Year-bk. Med. 86 Atrophic degeneration of 
the Spinal Cord. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen . Pathol, aja Tis- 
sues . . atrophic or flaccid. 

Atrophied (eetrcifid), ppl. a. ; also 6 a tro- 
tted. ff. Atropiiy 4 -ED.] Affected with atrophy ; 
starved, wasted, emaciated. Also fig. 

1307 Lowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) 39 The bodie . . becom- 
raetn atrofied and leane. 1836 1 odd Cycl. Ana/. 4 Pkys. 
II. 79/9 The muscles .. for want of use are more or less 
wasted and atrophied. 1876 Ha W t soft Hist. U. S. VL 333 
The people, weary of atrophied institutions, yearn for flifler 
knowledge of the rules of right. 

AtrophOUB (m-trdfds), a. [f. Gr. dfrpof-of (see 
next) 4 008.] Characterized by atrophy. 

1877 Roberts flandbk. Med. (ed. 3’ 1 . 397 Atroplious em- 
physema is merely due to wasting of the septa. 

Atrophy (x-tnffi), sb. [a. F. atrophie, ad. I.. 
atrophia, Gr. drpw/sia, n. of state f. Arpwpos ill-fed, 
not nourished, f. d priv. 4 rpo/plj nourishment.] 

1 . A wasting away of the body, or any part of it, 
through imperfect nourishment : emaciation. 

x6ao Vknnkh Via Recta viii. 189 Which .. bringath the 
body into a deformed Atrophia or consumption. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. xi. 486 Moon-struck madness, pining atrophy. 
x86a Trench Mirac. xix. 393 A partial atrophy, showing it- 
self in a gradual wasting of the rise of the limb, 

a./r. 

i6ri Iks. Tayi.or Serm. Year Ded. ( We . . fear the people 
wil I fall to an Atrophy, then to a loathing of holy food. 178R 
J. Trumbull ATtingal iv. <1795) xoa By fatal atrophy of 
purse. 1840 Caklylk Heroes 11838) 313 For the Scepticism 
. . is . . a chronic atrophy and disease of the whole souL 
Atrophy (se'tr^fi), v. [f. prec. sb.] Ut. and fig. 

1 . traits, so affect with atrophy, to starve, 

1863 M ill in Wes/tn. Rev. XXVI 1 1 . 9 Organs are strength- 
ened by exercise and atrophied by disuse. 1876 Hamxston 
Intel/. Lfe 11. v. 49H A constant and close pressure atrophies 
the higher mind. 

2 . tntr. To become atrophied or abortive. 

1863 LiviNdRTONK Zambesi xL esa The horns, mere stump* 
not a foot long, must have atrophied. 1883 0 . Allen l ot. 

< 'lout's Gard. xxi. iai As the fruit ripens, one of them (the 
seeds] almost always atrophies. 

VtTOpiAft (wtropain). Chem. and Med. [f. 
atropa deadly nightshade, f. Gr/ Arponot * inflexible,' 
name of one of the Fates.] A poisonous alkaloid 
found in the Deadly Nightshade and the needs of 
the Thorn-apple. Atrqpim (fttria pifl), synonym 
of prec. Atropia (fitrp* pik), a., of or pertaining 
to atropine, as in Atropie add. Atropinlain. 
(ae*trapini>z’m) - Atrofism. Atropiaiiaad, Ppl. 
a., poisoned by atropine. Atropirat (se tropiz in), 
poisoning by atropine. 

164a T. Graham Elem. Chetn. 111. ix. fi 4. 9R9 "Atropine, in 
all pans of Atropa Belladonna . . possesses the power to di- 
late the pupil of the eye. 1877 Mrs. H. Kino Diecip., Rujpni 
led. 3) 19 The deadly drops of "atropine Are mixed into the 
water and the wine. 1833 Penny ( ycl. 111 . 51 /s "Atropia 
is insoluble in cold water. 1863 Watts Diet, t hem. 1 . 474 
"Atropie acid . . is said to resemble henroic acid in form and 
volatility. 1876 Bahtiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) 311 The re- 
markable similarity in the symptoms of *atropimtm and of 
scarlatina. 1873 H. Wood Therap. 943 ’Atropiniaed animals. 
AtropOUft (&“tr<Ypas), a. Pot. [f*Gr. At pox- ft 
not turned (f. d priv. 4 rpuiros turn) 4 -OU8-] Of 
Ovules : Not inverted, erect (see quot.). 

Li nolev Introd. Hot. a 19. KMP9KV Elem. Rot. 

fi 937 Where the nucleus is straight and the tnicropyle is at 
the end opposite the attachment of the funiculus, and the 
chalaxa next the placenta, such an ovule is called atropous, 
Atrov (e l 'tmt\ a. rare. Nat. Hist. [f. L» ater, 
Afro- black 4 -ous.] Of a jet black colour. 

[f. Ax- pref? 4 Rout u, 
19 
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ATTACH* 


▲TRY* 

OG. hnttan .] intr. To rush away, escape (with 
dot. m from). 

a imp Owl 4 Night. 1166 £u m milit nohwar atrute. 
UQ7 K. Glouc. 78 Per nas prince vnne^e bat hyin omte 
atroute. c 1303 Pilate 84a in i;. if. P. (1869) 117 Hi ue 
derate no whar at-route. 

tAtrjr, ». 0Ar. ; also 4 attrie, 5 I atrey. [f. 
Thy r., a. OF. /riiw- ; the origin of the prefix is 
doubtful: ])erh. intensive after native vbs.] 

1 1 . tram. To try, as a judge. 

1 1330 R. Hrunne Chron. 80 Chafe justice he satte, )k aothe 
to atrie. Ibid. 045 pe rightes he did attrie of po pat wrong 
bad nomen. 

; 2 . intr . To try, test, as with a touch-stone. 

* cssJbkDigby Myst. (1889) in. 983 With many a temtacyon 
we tochyd hyra to atrey to know whether he wae god or non. 

Artsy (fttrai*), advb. pkr. Naut. [? A prep . 1 + 
Tky.] Of a ship in a pile : Kept by a judicious 
balance of canvas with her bows to the sea. 

161s Coras., Cappter, A ship to lye a-try. x6a8 Dig by 
Voy. Afedit . (1868) 86 We tooke in our fore courte and lay 
a trie with our maine course. 01733 North Lives (1896) 
J 1 . 316 Sometimes a-try and sometimes a-hull we busked it 
out. 8M7 in Smvtm Sailor's Worddtk. 

t AtM*ke v v. 06 s. Pa. t. 1 astado, 2 -3 ataoke. 
[OE. mtsacan, f. At- pref? + sacan : sec Asake.] 

1. intr. lo deny. 

t nan Ags. Cosy. Luke viii. 45 Da hig ealle ast-socon. saog 
Lav. 6101 pa Densce men dunriht alsoken pat heo to Hrut- 
londe nolden mare Scnden gold, c seyg Passion 993 in O. A'. 
Misc. 43 Peter at-sok and aeyde, awaryed mote heo beo. 

, 2 . traits. To denv, abjure, renounce. 

000 Ags. Gosh. Mark xiv. p priwa 8u me mt-saccst. 
Meg Lav. a8aio To dei ich atsaiie hine here. 

tAtSOft^ v. 06 s. rare- 1 , [f. At- pref 2 + 
scape, aphetized form of A sc a pi, Escape; after 
otjlety atrin, at slip, etc.] To escape. 

< 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxv. 75 lesu. .do thou me, At- 
■capeti peyne ant come to the. 

t Atsee'k, v. 06 s. rare-' '. In 3 atseohen. 
[f. At- ( ref.' + OE. stfean to Seek ; or for earlier 
Amkkk.J To Beek for. 

iaog Lay. 13333 And pere Denscmonnc king pas Deuen 
wulle atsechen [sago seek]. 

Ataeet, pa. t. of Atsit v. Obs. 
t At«hak#, v. Obs. rare In 3 atnoec-en. 
[f. At- pref? + OE. sceacan to Shake, to flee ; cf. 
also Ahhake .1 intr. To flee away. 

saog Lay. 96516 Hit is eo[wJ muilicl scorne pat 3c wulleS 
atscecen fiago fleon]. 

+ Ataihoo-t. V. Obs. [f. At- pref? + OE. scuUan 
to Show. Cf. G. entschieszen , 1)11. ontschicten.'] 
intr . To shoot away (with dat. *■*-- from). 

a ujo Owl 4 Night, aa Hire horte was so gret, pat wel ne* 
hire mast at-schet. /bid. i6ai pah mi lif me beo at-schote. 

t Atsi*t f v. Obs. Inflexions, see Sit. [OE.jp/- 
sittan, f. At- pref? 4- sittan to Sit ; cf. also Asit.] 

1 . intr. To remain sitting, stay, abide. 

003 O. E. Chron., pa letsecton oa Centiscan paer be aeftan. 

2 . To sit against, withstand, disobey, (with dat.) 

iap7 R. Glouc. 174 In ys ry*t bond ys lance he nom . . 
Hym ne myjte atsytte non. a 1300 Havelok aaoo Hise bode 
ne durste non atsitte. ripo Last. Lous 935 po he Codes 
heste al-iieet. And eke po he pe appel eet 

t Atali'ke, v. Obs . rare—', [f. At- pref? + 
OE. +stican, cogn. w. MLG. s liken , OI 1 G. slichan : 
see Sbi K E v. Cf. G. entschleichen.'] To slip away. 

r 1303 E. E. A Hit, P. A 574 Her sweng wyth lyttel ai- 
slykec, 

titlliu V. Obs . rare-'. Pa. pple. 3 etalopen. 
[f. At- pref? + OE. sltlpan to Slip; see Aslip.] 
intr. To slip away ; cf. Aslope. 
f 1130 Ancr. A’. 148 A 1 min hope were ctslopen. 
t Atspring, v. Obs . [OK ntspringan, f. At- 
pref? 4 springan to Spring ; cogn. w. OllG. int- 
springan , Du. ontspringen : cf. Ahprino.] To 
spring forth ; to spring into existence, originate. 

a 1000 Btowu{f 9917 Donne blod set-sprang. c 1390 Cast. 
Lone 15a O pat of hem to weren at-sprong pe noumbre of 
pe soulen but from heuene fellc. 

t Atstvnd, V . Obs. Also 2-3 eta-, 3 eda- : for 
inflexions see Stand v. [OE. setstandan , f. At- 
pref? + stand an to Stand; cf. A stand. With 
senses 3, 4, cf. G. entstehen , Goth, aniistandan, 
Du. ontstaan .] 

1 . intr. To stand still, remain, stay. 

c 1000 A&lpric Oswald (Sweet Reader 101) Se post Ana 
mtfttdd ansund. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 199 Heo . . ne mchten 
per naleng etstonden. 1007 R. Glouc. 367 After betere 
wind hii monte pere atstonoe. 

2 . To come to a stand ; to stop. 

c loeo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 44 Da aet-stod eona bees Modes 
ryne. sao) Lay. S3083 Hit Ithe sword] at hu breoste at- 
Mod. c 8300 Beket 9375 Er he com to Canterburc : he nolde 
no whar atstonde. 

3 . To make a hostile stand, to resist, withstand. 

f 1 mgs Aner. ^.348 Edstond: puruhhwat itrenitcT 1097 R. 
Glouc ^ssVorhe at Mode. .Ana drof the Englyssc men a^eiu 

4 . with dot. becoming at length Irons. To stand 
to : a. To withstand, resist, b. To stand close to ; 
to press. (U instare.) 

ctnso Saudes Wards In Lamb. Nom. 155 Etstont pen 
fcont and he flit anan riht. xogg R. Glouc 44 Hym ne 
my)te non at stonde. city Amis 4 A mil. 1798 Begged 
hem mete and drink also, When hem most nod atstod. 


tAtstrrfc, v. Obs. Forms: 3 atatirt-en, 
•totert-en, etatart-en. Pa. t. ast-, atatnrt(e, 
ataterto. [f. At- pref? -f stert-en : see Start v. 
and Aatart v. Cf. G. enlstiirzen.] 

1. intr. To start away, escape. 

xaos Lay. 4964 He ait-Btune in to are burje. c 1930 Ancr. 
JR» 339 pet wrecche best selden etHterteh. 

2. trans. (i. e. with dative obj.) To escape from, 

fine Leg. St. Nath. 699 Tu itchalt none atstirten (r.r. 

etsterten] al pe sirengfte of pis sir if. c 1930 A ncr. R. 370 
We holicn N soule vuel uorte etsterten vleschcs vucL 
t Atltnut, V. Obs. Also 3 atat-. [f. At- pref? 
•f stunten : see Stint v. and Ahtint */.] 

1. trans. To bring to an end, to put a stop to. 

8 90 S Lay. 31903 Hu put ufel we* atstunt. c xaao St. Alar- 
hereto 95 Ha nanes weis ne schulen, .etstunten 11c ctutondcn 
pe Ktrcncfte of mine swengea. 

2. intr. To stop, stay, remain. 

a 930 Juliana 50 J>ah an etsterte us! tene schulen et- 
stunten. 1197 R- Glouc 168 So he was frum Eucrwyk 
aboute an ten myle, He at stunte. 
t At*tU*tte-n, v. Obs. [f. At- pref ?+ s/uf ten : 
see Stit.] intr. To remain, stay. 

c IM0 Lef. St. Nath. 93 Se wide him mcx weorre . . in a 
londe, Vlirie het, f tear he atstutte. 

Attach (Start v. Also 4 ataohe, 4-7 at- 
taoha. Sc. <S atteoha, attelohe. [a. OF. ataehie-r 
(mod. attacker), cogn. with It .attaccare, Sp .atacar; 
f. ii to, at + a radical which is found also in detacher 
Detach, and is connected by Dicz and Littre with 
the Genevese lac he, Sp., l'g. tacha, a round-headed 
nail, a Tack, q.v. Thus lit . 'to tack to. 1 See 
Diez, Littr^, Skeat.J 

The development of signification seems to have been thus : 
1. The regular OF. sense was 'to fasten,’ as in mod.Eng., 
where however this sense is of quite recent adoption from 
mod.F. a. The earlier Eng. sense of 1 arrest, seize,’ arose in 
AF. and Eng., as an elliptical expression for ' attach by some 
tie to the control or jurisdiction of a court,’ i. e. so that it 
shall have u hold on the party. A man might thus be attachd 
or ' nailed,' far Is cars by his body, far sex alters et par ses 
chateus by his goods and chattels, par pleges by sureties for 
his appearance 4 UrittonV. In the first two cases the attach- 
ment consisted in arrest and detention. 3. The It. equiva. 
lent is attaccare: in the i6th c. the It .attauare battaglia 
to join battle, at tm car si a to fasten 1 oneself 1 upon, 'attack,’ 
was first imitated with F. attaches, and then adapted in Fr. 
a aattaquer\ whence Eng. Attack, and occasional 17th c. 
use of attach ‘see 4 infra). 

I. To arrest, lay hold of, seize, ‘nail*; indict. 

1 . Law. To secure for legal jurisdiction and dis- 
posal, 10 place or take under the control of a court ; 
lo arrest or seize by authority of a writ of attach- 
ment: a. a person. (Sec q not. 1691.) 

136a Tangl /'. PI. A. ti. via Eke weple and wrong hire 
hondes whon heo was a-tachct. c 1380 Sir Ferumbr. 4517 
‘Ribaux,’ saide lie, 'ich yw attache, A}cld )ow anon to 
me.’ 1531 a Ait 93 Hen. Fill, ii, Euery slurifTe . . shall 
attache the snide offenders. >S8x Acts Jos. VI (1814) 
aj 6 (Jam.) Power to atteiche and arreist the person is 
transgressouris. X590 Siiaks. Com. Err. iv. 1 6 There- 
fore make present satisfaction, Or lie attach you by this 
Officer. 1615 G. Sandyh Trav. 108 Often they attach poore 
innocents, when they cannot apprehend the guiltie. 1601 
Blount Law Diet. s.v. Attach . He, who Arrests, carries the 
party Arrested to another higher person to be disposed of 
forthwith ; he that attacheth, keeps the party attached, and 
presents him in Court at the day assigned in the Attachment. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxxi. The means . . of attaching this sus- 
picious and formidable delinquent. 

Const, for, of. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 4 is Guy, his sone, was attnehyd for the 
same and sent to pry son. 1649 Milton Eikon. 83 The Peers 
gave . . thir consent . . to attaching the Bishops oftiigh Trea- 
son. «7«5 Buhnkt///x/. Ref.,He was attached of heresy. 1893 
Scott Peveril v, I attach thee of the crime of which thou hast 
but now made thy boast. 185s Miss Yongk Cameos II. xvii. 
183 The F.arl Marshal attached Gloucester for high treason, 
b. property, goods. 

1330 R. Hrunnk Chron. 1 58 J>e godc* attached waren to }>c 
kyng ofCipres Isaac. 8303 Fiiziikmu. Sun*. 28 If any of 
these sayde officers fynde any mnner of catell . . they mnye 
attache theyin and cease theym as streyes. 16x3 Siiaks. 
Hen. VI ll, 1. i. 95 France . . hath attach d Our Merchants 
goods at Burdcux. 1833 ^ harton Pa. Digest 168. § 66 
Choscs in action of the wife cannot be attached for the h js- 


band’s dcbL 188a C. Swei t Diet. Lain Terms n.v. Attach- 
msnt. To attach property is to seize it, or place it under the 
control of a Court. 

+ 2. To indict before a tribunal, accuse, charge. 

<-1430 Hf.n hyson Mor. Fab. 34 Be thou attached a ill* ihift 
or with 1 1 cason. .Thy cheer changes. *313 Dout.i.ak Aineis 
xii. ProL 966 Welcum ci lestiall myrrour and aspy, At- 
techyng all that hantis sluggardy! 1334 Lo. Brhnrrs 
Gold. ah. M. AursL (1546* K kviij, They wolde . . cllcs at- 
tache vs for fooles. 8589 Nashs Anat. Absurd. 36 They 
shall not easily be attached of any notable absurdiue. 1633 
M. Carter Non. Redhi. (1660) 81 In which Parliament, the 
King attaches Earl Godwin, for that he had kil’d his Brother. 
1 0. transf. To seize, lay hold of. a. Said fig. 
of death, sickness, love, passion, misfortune. Obs. 

8333 Elyot Cast. Heltk (1541) Aiv, If they had bene. .at- 
tached with envy and covaytise. igSjf Bale Image Both Ch. 
111. xix. § 83 Hastely shall death attache them, iflu Shajcb. 
Temp. iiLiii. 5, 1 .. am my selfe attach'd with wearinesse. 
ttfBt W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. 173 A sore sickness at- 
tached or attacked him. 

fb. lit. To seize with hands, claws, or talons. Obs . 

1388 Shaks. L.L. L . iv. iil 375 Euery man attach the hand 
Ornis faire MUtrexse. s6sx Guilum Heraldrie 111. xv. 137 
The Lion . . lease able to attach and rend hie Prey. 8649 


Selden Laws qf Eng. l lavi. (1739) Z44 The streagth of the 
Canon-Law growing to iu full pitch, after a long chase at* 
lached the prey. 

XI. + 4 . To attack. Obs. (So in 16 th c. F. 
from It.) 

iflw Lisander 4 Cal. 111. 41 The Archduke threatned to 
attach Reyne Berk with a siege. <666 Khxigrbw Urbtu v, 
The walls are every where attach’d. 

III. trans. To tack on, fasten, affix, connect. 

6 . To tack on ; to fasten or join (a thing to 
another, or to a spot), by lacking^ booking on, 
tying, stitching, sticking, etc. 

180a Palry Nat. Theol. viii. <1897] 458/9 The shoulder- 
blade. .is bedded in the flesh : attached only to the muscles 
s 8 a 8 Scott A'. At. Perth xix, Thu hundred points or latcbcis 
which were the means of attaching the doublet to the hose. 
x 8 m Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. aox A huge stoue, to 
which the cable . . was attached. 1878 H u x ley Physiogr. 77 
By attaching to the apparatus a lube which dips beneath 
water. 1879 G. Fknncli. in Cassells Teehn. Educ. IV. 76/3 
The young of the oyster . . attach themselves immediately 
to the first clean, hard substance they meet with. 

+b. To fasten (the eyes), keep fixed on on object. 
1H3GBRBIER Counsel C va, I did not attach my Eyes oncly 
oa the generalUty of Objects, but did exactly consider some 
particulars worthy of note. 

0. To connect or join on functionally (e.g. a 
person to a company, expedition, etc.) Often refi. 

la 1700 Rogers fj.) The great and rich depend on ihoM: 
whom their power or their wealth attaches to them. 1788 
Cowpkr Charity x 6 God . . By various ties attaches man 10 
man. 1808 Scott Aleut, in Lockhart i. (1849) «6/a That I 
should seriously consider to which department of the law 
1 was to attach myself. 1873 Tristram Atoab L 8 A Be- 
douin who had attached himself to us. 1876 Grkkn Short 
Hist. ii. 67 (1883) 95 The second at tachcd himself to the 
Dukes of France. 

7. To join in sympathy or nITcction to a person, 
place, etc. Often in pass. To be attached to. 

8763 Golusm. Ess. 14 (L.) To form the munners and attach 
the mind to virtue. i8rt Miss Austi n Emma in. x. 341 
When I was very much disposed to be attached to him. 
tin Ht. Martinkau Brooke F. ix. 109 How she kept her 
father's house in order, .how she attached her little brothers 
to her. 1833 I.ytton My Novel ix. viii, I resolved again 10 
attach myself to sonic living heart. 

b. esp. To cause to adhere lo oneself in sympathy 
or aflcction ; to will or attract the attachment ol. 

iBbi Miss Ausi kn Sense 4 Sens. 111. i. 924 bo totally un- 
amiable, so absolutely incapable of attaching a sensible man. 
l8<4' — Lady Susan xiv. 11879) 230 Mis account of her at- 
taching Miss Mainwurinp’s lover. 1861 Plamson E. 4 At id. 
Ages of Fug. xx vi. <!..) Enemies whom no defeat could in- 
timidatuj and no peace attarh. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. (it. 
III. ix. iv. 10a, 1 return you all .. except Charles Dou/c, 
which attache*, me infinitely. 

8 . To fix (anything immaterial) to ; to affix a 
name, description, property, or adjunct of any kind. 

i8xa Examiner i«Nov. 768 1 A most diabolical attempt lo 
attach the guilt of murder to two men innocent of the crime. 
1843 Mill Logic 1. vi. (a Certain properties to which man- 
kind have chosen to attach that name. X879 B. Taylok 
Germ. Lit. 111 To this treasure a curse is attached. 1883 
E. Payne in Law Times 27 Oct. 432/3 The magistrates 
licence . . is attached to a particular house. 1884 Sir C. 
Bowkn in Law Times Rep. 12 Apr. 197/1 The liability which 
English law attaches to contracts, 
b. reft . To fasten itself on ; to adhere, cleave, 
stick to. 

1861 Mill Uiilit. 41 No reason why nil these motives., 
should not attach themselves to the utilitarian morality, as 
completely . . as to any other. 1875 Bkyck Holy Rom. Entp. 
v. 51 legends which attached themselves to the name of 
Charles the Emperor. 

0. To add or bestow as an attribute, to attri- 
bute ; to view as jiertaining or appropriate to. 

Disraeli Venetia 1. x. 11871) 50 Little credibility . . 
should be attached to such legend*. 1855 Prescott Philip 
II, l viii. 134 The importance they attached to their own 
services. 1870, Jevons Etem. Logic xxxiii. 39a Different 
people attach different meanings to l he words. 8879 Lub- 
bock Addr. Pol. Sf F.dnc. iii. 49 Only thirteen attach any 
weight at all to scientific subjects in the examinations. # 

IV. intr. (for refi.) To adhere, stick, cling, 
remain adherent. 


10. To fix or fasten itself upon as an obligation 
or liability ; to fall, or come upon, and adhere to. 

* 7 ®° Burke Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 338 It is . .Just . . that 
the loss should attach upon the delinquency. 185s M'Cui.- 
1.0CH Taxation 11. vi. 384 The stamp duties liave a ten- 
dency to facilitate the transactions on which they attach. 

Kinglake Crimea 1 . aox Blame attaches upon Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet for yielding. 

11. To adhere to, as an appertaining quality or 
circumstance ; to be incident to (formed) on). 

>798 Boswell Johnson (1816) I. 933 For that the right of 
Chieftainship attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, 
therefore, was incapable of being t run&ferred iBsa Southey 
Lett.ii 836) II. 3x3 Without any farther suspicion . . than at- 
taches to all works written in an age of physical credulity. 
x 8 i 8 SirG. Dallas in Parr's Wks. (i 8 a 8 ) VII. 19* The just 
veneration that attaches on your opinions. thfrEcce Homo iu. 
03 All the advantages whicn attach to hereditary monarchy. 

12. To take legal effect, come into legal opera- 
tion in connexion with anything. 

s8s8 Colhbrooke Obligations 1. 93 Tf the whole pbligaUon 
do not attach, the whole of it iaiia. 1809 Southey in Q.Rev. 
XLI. 385 Wherever they should make tnetr settlement, there 
the laws of England attached. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 
Law (1877) 935 The wife'a right to dower acconlingly at- 
tached. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insttr. (186 6) I. 1. l 16 When 
the liability of the Underwriter commences, the technical 
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s®S# Dioby /Nw/TViqA lii. In. m To give the tenure the I 
character of tenure by knight-service, and consequently to 
cause the incidents of wardship and marriage to attach, 
t Atta'Oll, x£. Obs. [f. prec. vbj 

1. The act of laying hold of, apprehension by 

writ, arrest. <• 

idol Wkbvbb Mirr. Mari, E vljb, The raeanes for my at- 
tach. 1607 H ky wood Worn, Kilde Wks. 1874 II. 10a, I am 
made the vnwilling instrument of your Attach and appre- 
hension. ids* Termes de la /.o. Attack is a taking or 
apprehending by command or writ. 

2. Jig. A leisure or attack of disease, etc. 

1674 J. R[rmh] Harv.-Home 1 4 . 93 Free from attaches Of 
sickness, weakness, in no part feel aches. 

8 . A tie, attachment ; a thing attached. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Re lie. Stoic xiii. (1685) 1x7 Have 
the weakest attacks to this life. 1694 Ladies' Diet ., An at- 
tache is, as much as to say . . one thing fasten'd to another. 
iMSin Hailey. 

Attachable (&toc'tj&b*l), a. [f. Attach p.+ 

-ABLE.] 

1. Liable to arrest or legal seizure: see Attach v. 2. 
01979 Sir N. Bacon \ titles An Argument to show that the 

persons of noblemen are attachable by law for contempts in 
the High Court of Chancery. *995 Maukns Insurants II. 
10a The Goods on board, .snail be more particularly bound 
and attachable for the same. *884 Law Re/., Q. Bench 
X 1 1. 5515 No attachable debt was in existence at the date. 

2. Capable of being tacked on, annexed, added, 
attributed as an adjunct to anything. 

18918 Buskin Mod, Paint. III. iv. viii. 4 at The terms 
1 true ' and 4 false ’ are . . attachable to the opposite brunches. 
1876 I. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1. ii. 50 A t Krone, to which 
wheels were attached, and horses attachable. 1870 T. M arks 
Ct.Pyr. 26 Any theoretical importance, attachable to them. 

3. Capable of personal attachment (to others). 

1865 Carlyle Fredk . Ct. VI. xvi. vi. 196 Voltaire is, by 

nature, an attached or attachable creature. 
▲tt&'OhablenftM. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Capa- 
bility of attachment. 

1876 Miss Sr no wick Live 4 let Live 199 She lutd sterling 
qualities of truth, honesty, and attuchablcness. 

llAttaohd (fita*j>). [hr., pa. pple. of attacker to 
Attach.] One attached to, connected with, on 
the staff of, another person or thing; spec, one 
attached to the suite of an ambassador. 

1835 II. C Jrf.vii.i.r /.eaves fr. Diary 55 To offer this post 
to Fraser, now paid attache at Vienna. 1899 M arson Milton 

I. 404 (HeJ had come up to lxmdou and liecomc an attache 
of the court. 1876 A. Arnold in Content/, /ire'. June 4a 
One is surprised to sec English attaches skating in Tehran. 
1883 St at. Rev. Sept. 282 The attuihds of a leading duily 
paper in New York. 

lienee, AttachAahip [see -ship]. 

1857T hack kray Fitzbood. Prof. Wks. I V. 26. 188a S 'tariff a rtf 
s.4 Oct. 5/4 Colonel T. Gonne . . lias accepted die Military 
Attachdship at Constantinople. 

Attached i.&tx-tjtj, ///. a. [f. Attach v. + -kd.] 

1. Arrested, seized under warrant of attachment. 
x6xx Cm or., Saisi , seised, Inied hold on . .attached, arrested. 
*751 C11 smiifkh ( yet. sm. Attaching, He that attaches keeps 
the party attached. 

+2. Seized, attacked (with sickness, passion, etc.). 
199a Hl'Loli, Attached wyth syckcues. 1979 Lyly Lu- 
/lines (Arb. • 66 Attached of loue. a 16x9 F«n hkruv A theom. 

II. vi. 4 i (1622) 25J At tatchcd with a dangerous sicknesse. 

3. ' 1 'acked on, fastened by a material union to. 
1841 ])r Quincfy Homer Of Horn. Wks. VI. 387 Homer in- 
troduces horses only as attached to the chariots, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. | 3. 30 Moving the staff with such fragments 
attached to it. 

b. Zool. Fixed to a spot during life, stationary, 
as opposed to ‘free*; o. Arch. Joined to a wall, 
etc., instead of standing clear, or 4 detached.’ 

xl$34 Woodward Man. Mollusc a (1856) 7 Most of them 
[Molluscal are attached, or have no means of moving from 
place to place. 1870 G. Scott Led. Archil. I. 140 'flic at- 
tached and detached shafts may be used alternately. 

4. Joined functionally. 

1899 Tknnrnt Ceylon I. iv. viii. 403 A cemetery . . attached 
to the city. 1879 Kurkin Lett. Clergy s Are the clergymen 
. . simply the attached and .salaried guides of England t 

5. Joined by taste, predi lection, affection, or 
sympathy to ; partial, fond, affectionate, devoted. 

1793 T. Hkdooks Math, livid. 9 Readers, attached to these 
speculations, will And abundant entertainment. *®?3 Byron 
Juan xii. xxxv, Fred really was attach'd. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, fine- Ik it’S The theological system t o which his family 
was attached. ste| Lytton My Novel x. ii, Paulina became 
excessively attached to her. *857. Livingstone Trav. xii. 
a 15 The Barotse are strongly attached to this fertile valley. 
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a 15 The Barotse are. strongly attached to this fertile valley. 
x86o Fhoudu Hist. Eng.Y. xxlx. 508 Ardent Protestants 
side by side with the attached friends of Mary. 


1. The action of arresting ; arrest, seizure. j 

1049 Grafton Contn . Harding 437 After whose attachynge 

and impiysonmente. the real me was set in more quyetnes. 
*87 * A. * I all Ac*\ QuarreHiB 15) at A warrant . . for the at- 
taching of Smalley. 1869 Cox Inst. Kng. Govt . ui. ii. 593 
mote % 3 Edw. I. c. 35 prohibits bailiffs ofllbertics from at- 
taching persons not subject to their jurisdictions. 

2. The action of joining to. (Mostly gerundiaD. 

*747 i R Oof. Rec. Penn . V. 149 The attaching these Indians 

and their Friends to the English Cause. 

Atta'ohi&ff, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -f no a .J 

1. That attaches persons to oneself ; engaging. 

s8sj Mias Burney Diary VII. xo Mdroe. de Suer* Md- 

moires, .are so attaching, so evidently original and natural. 
1887 Bp. Salisbury Charge xx That most attaching of friends, 
Dr. Arnold. 

2. That adheres or pertains to ; incident. 

a x$g$ Dk Quincey A ntobiog. Sk. Wks, I. vli. 805 The pe- 
culiar circumstances attaching to a royal balk 1879 K. 
Douglas Confusion. iik 78 The . . ceremonies attaching to 
the social distinctions. 

▲ttft'Ohi&gMM. [f. prec. + -news.] The 
quality of being sttaching : engagingness. 

1808 W. Taylor in Robberus Mem. II. 219 It . . has all the 
attachingness of romance. 

Attachment (itortJmSnt). Also 5 aphet. 
taohement. [a. F. attache went : see Attach v. 
and -MKNT.] The action of attaching, the con- 
dition of being attached. 

I. Apprehension, seizure. 

1. The action of apprehending (a person) and 
placing him under the control of a court of law ; 
now, especially used of arrest for contempt of 
court. (With subjective or objective genitive : cf. 
Apprehension a.) 

X447 8 Smillimgford Lett. (iZj*) 77 Have had, used, and 
ei\joyetl . . attachcaincnts, iirestcs. 1511 Wolsuv in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1.64 I. 178 The mtachemcnt of the late Duke of 
Bukingham. 1700 Shadwim i. Humourist iv, I'll follow and 
apprehend him, and hixatUrhinent will secure me 1807 Hai.- 
lam Const. Hist . ) 1876) 1. v. 969 The house had the name power 
of attachment for contempt. 1876 Digby Real Pro/, vl 386 
To enforce the decrees of Uu- (.Chancellor by attachment, that 
is, by arrest and imprisonment for contempt of court. 

D. The writ or precept commanding such appre- 
hension. 

*488 Poston Lett. 567 II. ?j6, I am sore troblyd with lied* 
sion . . Ins the wey of lachemciits owte of the Chaunccr. 1988 
J. Hooker GiraUt. Irel. 111 Holinsh. II. 128/2 If anie one of 
the parleinent house be semed, sued, arrested, or attached 
by anie writ, attachment, i.r minister of the Kings lsciuh. 
1691 Blount Law Diet, s v., An Attachment sometimes 
issues out of a Court Baron. *7*4 Df. Lolmk Const, ling. 

1. XI. 109 If he does not appear, an attachment is issued 
auainst him. XU3 Mku. S alisbury S/. in Pari. 17 July, 
The captain was brought up under an attachment, mid, re- 
fusing to relieve the men, whs committed. 

2. The taking of property into the actual or con- 
structive possession of the judicial power. Foreign 
attachment : ' legal seizin e of the goods of foreign- 
ers, found in some liberty (e.g the City of I-ondon) 
to satisfy their creditors within such liberty.* 

199a Manwood Coll. Lowes Forest 99 The first mnner of 
Attachcinent is, to Attache a man by his gonde* and Cattels. 
idea Mai.ynf.h Anc. Law- Merck. 424 The Common Law 
of England doth not ysc the course of Attachments, as is 
vsed by the Customs of the Citie of London. 1809 Tomi.in- 
bon Law Diet. B.v., A foreign attachment cunnot be had 
when a suit is depending in any of the courts at West- 
minster. 184a Wiiptock Combi. Bk. Trades 220 In cases 
of insolvency, the Factor ought immediately to lay *at- 
tachments* and advise his employers of it. 1879 Maine 
Hist. Inxt. ix. 276 It seems probable that Distress wax gradu- 
ally lost in und absorbed by Attachment and Distringas. 

3. In Forest J.aws (see ouot.). 

199a Manwood Colt. I. awes Forest 90 In the said court of 
Attachments the officers there do nothing but rcceiue the 
Attachments of the Foresters. 1768 Blackstoni; Comm. III. 

71 The court of attachments, or wood-niote .. is to be held 
before the verderors of the forest, .and is instituted to enquire 


«8ox Phil. Trans. XCI. 19 The attachments between the 


before the verderors or the forest, .and is instituted to enquire 
intoall offenders against vert and venison. 1800 Tomlins Law 
* Diet. *.v.,The lower court is culled the attachment , the mid- 
dle one the nminmotc ; the highest, the justice in Lyre’s seat. 


6 . Incident to. 

189a M"Cullocii Taxation 1. iv. 129 The inconveniences 
attached to duties on expenditure. 

Attachedly (itartjedli), adv. [f. prec.4-LY 2 .] 
With attachment ; affectionately, devotedly. 

x8ox W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 369 Yours attachedly, 
William Taylor, Jun. 

Attaoher (ItwtJji). [f. Attach v . + -er 1 .] 
One who attaches ; one who arrests under a writ 
of attachment. 


1 4. fig. Arrest, confinement. Obs. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. hr Cr. iv. ii. 5 To bed. to bed : xleepe kill 
those pritty eyes, And uiue ns soft attachment to thy scnces, 
As Infants empty of all thought. 

II. Fastening, connexion, tie. 

5. The action of fastening or tacking on. 

1849 Owen Clastif. Mamm . 64 The rest of the cranium is 
modified'. . for the attachment of muscles to work the jaw. 
1880 Tyndall Glac. 1. (j 18. 131 His mode of attachment was 
new to me. 1887 A. Harry Sir C. Barry ix. 315 Ingenious 
provisions for attachment of girders. 

0. The fact or condition of being fastened on or 
to; connexion. 

18*7 R. Jameson Min. 130 Werner understands by attach- 
ment, the connect jon of single crystals with massive minerals, 
and the a g gregation of aystals together. 

7. The fact or condition of being attached by 
sympathy; affection, devotion, fidelity. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 I- ai We dis- 
cover nothing of him . . that deserves our attachment 1791 
Burke A//. Whigs Wka 184a I. 511 He governed by party 
attachments. *814 Scott Wav. (18x7) II. xx. 302 The lover's 


1874 Lvbll Firm. GeoL xix. 330 A continuous pavement 
formed by the stony roots or * attachments' of the Cruroidea. 

9. Something attached to any object, on adjunct. 
<11797 H. Walpole Geo. 1 1 (1847) III. vl. 157 The whole 
body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. x8t6 Cm tat. Set. A//. S. 
Kens. 1 3405 Compass attachment to the Theodolite. Mod. 
The Eolian attachment to the pianoforte. 

Attack (Stac k), v. Alio 7 attaque, attaoqu*. 

5 a. F. attaaue-r, 16 th c. ad. It. a/laccare : sec 
Lttach. Not in Shaks., nor in Cofgr. under F. 
attaquer.] trans. in all seiiscs. 

1. To fasten or fall upon with force or arms; to 
join battle with, assail, assault. (The ordinary 
word to describe offensive military operations.) 

1600 Holland Livy 1. 3 Being at lack t with war from the 
Sabines. x66o Blount Boscobel 1. <1680) 15 Lambert with a 
far greater number of Rebels aiUiqu'd him. 1884 Scantier* 
beg Rediv. v. 117, aooo Januaries . . were sent out to At- 
tacque a small Castle. 1776-88 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xliik (181 3! 
VII. 359 The strong towns he successively attacked. 1878 
Grkrn Short Hist . i. 1 5 (r88a‘ 43 The Danes were the Rama 
people in blood and speech with the people they attacked, 
b. absol. 

a 1799 Cane Cam/aigns (I.) Those that attack generally 
get the victory, though with disadvantage of ground. 

2. To set ujNin with hostile action or words, 
so as to overthrow, injure, or bring into disrepute. 

*643 Milton Sov. Salve 32 Under colour of a pretended 
pnrtie . the Parliament is attaqued* 1898 Cowley Misc. 
(16691 30 Some care bestow On us . . Attacqu'ed by Knyy, 
and by Ignorance. 1678 Owen Mind of God i. xo Religion 
wan aitacqued or disturbed withal. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 
300 Who attacks the liberty of the presNi *998 Fekriam 
lilustr. Sterne ii. 95 Rabelais attacked boldly the scholastic 
mode of education. 1898 De Quincky Whiggisnt W k a V 1. 173 
He attacked the Archbishop of Dublin - .in a rancorous tone. 
9. To assail with temptations. 

1873 Lady's Call. 1. i. f ao Finding it their interest to cor- 
rupt him with money, they were yet so possest with the re- 
verence of his vertues, that nnno-durxt undertake to attaque 
him. Ibid. 1. v. 1 23 There arc few mure frequently attaqued 
then women of quality. 

4. To enter upon a work of difficulty, with the 
intention of conquering or completing it. 

187* 7 raus. Amer. Inst . Min. Login. I. 201 Finding the 
ore, making all roads, shafts, drifts, etc., which will enable 
the miner to attack it. 187a Blai k Adv. Phaeton xxi. 296 
They will have to attack some hard work. 1879 Times 
20 Apr. 5/6 Wc have never been able tout tack those parts of 
the sun s surroundings. 

6 . Of disease: To seize upon, begin to affect. 

1677 Halk Prim. Orig. Man. 318 Diseases, Disorders, 
Weaknesses, Sicknesses, Harbingers and Forerunners of 
Death attaquing liis Bodily Constitution. 1883 Klmblk 
Rest'd. Georgia 40 Rheumatism . . attacks indiscriminately 
the young and old. 

6 . Ol physical agents: To begin to act upon 
destructively, to begin to destroy, devour, waste, 
decompose, or dissolve. 

184a Penny ( yt l. XXIV. 932/2 White ants, .often attack- 
ing the wood- work of houses. 1871 li. Sikwart Heat 1. i. 
K 20 Hydrofluoric acid . . attacks the glass where the wax 
has been scratched off. *®7®, Hkxi.ky Phytiogr. 908 The 
columns, when attacked (by boring mollusc*], npuxt have 
been wadied by the sea. 2879 P. Drlamo'itk ia Cassell's 
Techn. Lduc. 1 V. 89 1/1 The mordants used in the dyeing are 
apt to attack the leather. 

Attack (itiL-k), sb. Also 7 attaque, attaoque. 
[f. the vb. ( or a. F. attaque \ cf. It. attacco . (Not 
in Shaks., Cotgmvc, Cockernm : once in Milton.)] 
1. The act of falling upon with force or arms, of 
commencing battle; an offensive operation; an 
onset, an assault. The common military term; 
opposed to defence. 

1887 M 11 ton P. L. vi. 348 The dire attack Of fighting Sera- 
phim 1878 Butlcii Hud. 111. i. 1084 And bravely scorn to turn 
their backs Upon the desperatest attacks. 1893 Mem. Count 
Teckety 1. 41 The Grand Vizier endeavoured to maintain the 
Attacquex. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3911/2 The Enemy, .made 
a Salley out of the Town against Major General Dedcm's 
Attack. 1789 Bkntham Princ. Legist ’. xiii. ft 2 To cuaumre 
the means of attack and defence. 1849 Macaui.ay Hist. 
Eng. v. I. 601 Monmouth . . conceived that a night a Hack 
might be attended with success, 
b. el lip t. for: Point of nltack, attacking force. 
1709 Lull sell Brief Ret. VI. 460 All the cannon ..will 
begin to play os to morrow from the 3 several attacks. 


Pkynne Antf/atkie 45 If such Attachers be Clerkes Bene- 
find, they shall be suspended from their Office. 

Attacking (fite'tjig), vbl. sb. [f. Attach cl] 


eye discovered the olner.t of his attachment. 1859 P*ES* 
cott Phili/ //, 1. i. 2 His early attachments, .were with the 
people of the Netherlands. 

8 . That whereby a thing is attached ; a fastening, 
tie, or bond. 


2. Jig. The offensive ]>art in any contest or match; 
e.g. the bowling in Cricket , a move directed to 
gain a point in Chess, etc. 

xlaa Bukkowkk Cyit. III. 345/2 It is not always necessary 
in the Attack to have them [queen and rook] near the adver- 
sary’s king. 187s M. Collins Mrq. A Merck. II. x. 994 (He] 
taught her the Mortimer attack in the Evans gambit. s88b 
Daily Tel. 19 May* Cricket), Spofforth and Palmer being en- 
trusted with the attack. » 

3. An assault with hostile or bitter words, or 
action intended to overthrow, injure, or defame. 

*79 * Johnson Rambl. No. 144 P 2 The attack upon a rising 
character. 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Mod. Griseida x. Wks. 
1832 XL 320 Griseida . . established herself upon a couch, 
and began an attack upon Emma. 1890 Lynch Theo. Trin. 
ix. 169 Some who have braved with forehead of flint public 
attack. 1876 Green Short Hist. v. ft a (i88a) 237 The 
knights of the shire united with the burgesses in a joint 
attack on the royal council. 



ATTACKABLE. 


ATTAINTED. 


4. fig. The commencing of operations in order to 
perform any difficult work. So, jocularly , upon 
dinner, viands, etc. ; cf. 6. 

stsa Comm (Dr. Syntax* Pictur. xvii. 6s TIm Doctor then 
..pronounced the grace. .The fierce attack was boot begun. 
»•* Furnivam. AV>. A. Eng. Text Sac. e6 The attack (of the 
Society] U weakest at the farthest point, Anglo-Saxon. iBm 
Tim** 90 Apr. 5/5 The Committee of the Royal Society laid 
so much tires* upon Uus part of the attack that no lots than 
three iiiktrume'itR were devoted to it. 

6. An invasion or access of disease ; a fit or bout 
of illness. 

1611 Hoarse Med. Diet. s.v. Asthma, It* attacks are most 
frequent during the heats of summer. 1876 Seeley .S fern ] 1 1. 
343 Me suffered from attacks of overpowering giddiness. 

6. The commencement of destructive or dissolving 
action by any physical agent. 

184s Penny Cytl. XXIV. 004/1 The attacks of this animal 
fTenedoJ upon piles. 1871 Tyndai.l /■ rogm. S\. viii. 7 7. 
187 To. . initiate the attack of the oxygen. 

Attackable (aUekib’l), a. [f. Attack v. + 
-able; but hr. has had attaquable since 16th c.] 
Capable of being attacked, assailable. 

1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 170/0 His conceit, .is his most at- 
tackable point 1800 Cent A. A fag. 11. 713 A substance not 
attackable by common acids. 1868 Him Healmah xvii, 
Every compromise is easily attackable. 

Attaeked (itarkt), ppl. a. Also 7- attaokt. 
[f. Attack v. + -ici».] Assaulted. 

188s JtxmdL Gas. 17 Aug. 1 We almost ruined the Flanks 
of the attnekt Bast inn*. 

Attaoker (atwkai). Also 7 attaquer. [f. 
Attack v. ♦ •brI; cf. F. at t aquae r , 16th c.] One 
who attacks, an assailant. 

1664 Paw* Diary 4 June, Prince Rupert, the boldest at- 
taquer in the world. 1779 Fobrkkt roy. N. Guinea 008 
The attackers boarded her. 188a M. Arnold in 19/A Cent . 
Aug. 03j The attackers of the established course of study. 

Attacking (fitnrkiij), vbl. s b. [f. Attack v] 
The action offal ling upon with hostile intent. 

1698 Luttbkli. Brief RoL 11. 48 To assist at the attacking 
of the prince of Orange. 1876 Green Short Hitt . v. | -j ( 1880) 
•09 Ockham had not shrunk . . from attacking the founda- 
tions of the Papal supremacy. 

Attacking, ppl- a. [f.asprec. + -ino\] That 
attacks ; assailing, acting on the offensive. 

1B33 Reg. Instr. Cavalry 1. 144 The Attacking File. 1856 
Fsoudx Hist. Eng. III. 144 Easy for an attacking army to 
force a passage. 

t Atta'Otad, a. Obs. ff. L. attact-us touched 
+ -ED.] '1 ouchetl upon, briefly handled. 

1638-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

Attain litf’Ti), v. Forms : 4 ateynfe, atelne, 
ateign, 4-5 atteygne, attelgno, 4-6 atteyne, 
5 6 attayne, (■» atalno), 5-7 atteine, -nine, 6- 
attain. Pa. pplc . attained ; also 4-6 ateynt, 
etc. : see Attaint, [a. OK. ataign -, ateign stem 
of atahidre, -eimirc K attingPre to touch 011, 
get at, reach, f. ad~, at t o + tangPre to touch.] 

I. trans. To touch, strike, attaint. (All Obs.) 

1 1 . To get at with a blow, strike, hit ; At- 
taint 1. Obs. 

*479 Caxton Jason 16 And with hi* spere was atteyned 
of the king . . by suche a might that lie puretd the shelde. 

1 2 . To touch upon (a matter), mention, treat of, 
deal with. Obs. (So L. altingere and OF ateindre. ) 

1447-8 Smim.inc.foru /,*//. 11871) 40 The mater is attuinyd 
at large in the comyn laws. 

+ 3 . To catch or detect in an offence, convict, 
condemn, Attaint. Obs, [Common sense of OF. 
ateindre : cf. Britton 1. xxvii. § 1 La forme de 
atteyndre nostre pes enfreynte. 'The manner of 
convicting offenders for breach of our peace ' ; see 
also s.v. Attainor.] 

*33 ° 8. Biunnr Ckron. 49 Knoute . . sihen ateyned Edrik 
Fqrgh treson of old. - Edrik was hanged onjbe toure, for his 
trispas. 1340 11 am folk Pr. Conte. 5330 To repruve bom 
[his enmysj at he last day, And to attcyn ham. e 1390 Hart. 
MS, No. 4106. 164 St. James 39 i'hariscnes . . went for to 
wit of his (Cnrist'sl ihew«i, For to atteyn him hi sum thing 
pat pat might wrye him to the king. C1400 ) 'waine 4 Gaiu. 
1601 He es ateyned for traytur, And fals and lither losenjoure. 

II. Irons. To come so near as to touch, to over- 
take, reach, catch. 

t4. To approach so as to touch, encroach on. Obs. 
138a Wvet.iv Prov. xxiii. 10 Ne ateync thou [1388 Touche 
thou not] the termes of title childer. 

1 5 . To overtake, come up with, catch up, get 
at or within reach of, catch. Obs. 

1309 Gower Com/. III. 108 The fire is hot* . . And brenneth 
what he may atteigne. c 1490 Merlin x viii. 078 Thei . .began 
to pursue the haste so that thei ateyned hem at a passage. 
Ibid. xvii. R7t The Kaisnes . . slowgn alia that thei myght 
atteyne. 14B9 Caxton Chat. G7L zBa Them that they at- 
tayned dyd them nauer hurte after. s8as Bacon Hen. VII, 
174 The Earle . . pursued with all celeritio . . hoping to have 
ouer* taken the Scottish King, .but not attaining him. 

0 . To reach by motion, to arrive at, ‘gain* (a 

point aimed »*)• 

ci 989 Fain Km m. 811 We quickly shall attain the Eng- 
lish shore. i6s6 R. C. Timet Whit . vi. 0667 By this time 
we th'appoimdfiplaee attainde. 1809 Southey Modoc in IV. 
1. Wka. v. y Now had they almost attain'd The palace portaL 
1894!. AMPIT AroA’Aws (1855) 11. xviil. 336 The heroic mar- 
shal, howemr, attained the opposite shore, 
b. To reach tan age or time). 
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I Pra mss Poems <1863' !• »»S Sir Lidian had attained his 
mth year. 

To reach, arrive at, gain, accomplish, by con- 
tinued effort (an end or purpose, a position, state, 
Or personal quality). 

a 1300 Conor Af. 1114 pat he ne sal calm dede [= Coin's 
death] a-teign. <393 Gower Con/, 111 . >84 That he his pur- 
pose might atteigne. e stum Pol Poemt (1839) 11 . 8 If thou 
myghtest parfit pes atteigtw. 1974 tr. Martorats ApocaRpe 
3 Of whiche thyng we may now attayne manifest know- 
Hobbrs Lev rath. 1. v. 21 Reason is not . 


&dge. 1891 ifoRBRR Lev 1 
borne with us . . but attayned by Industry. s88a R. Cork 
Power ^SuM. 269 Yet were they so far from attaining their 
ends. 1738 Wesley Ptalmt IL xi, Let me the Life Divine at- 
tain. 1839 Kkigiitley Hitt. Eng. 1 1. 39 HU fame would never 
probably have attained Its present eminence. 

8 . To come into the possession of, to gain by 
effort, acquire, obtain (a possession ; not now used 
of a material thing), arch . 

cij66 Chaucer Franhl. T . 47 Padence . . venquysxnth .. 
Thynges)>at rigour sliolde neuere atteyne I v. r. atteigne. 
ateyne]. 1477 Kami. Rivers Caxton; Okies 1 j By whiche 
ye atteyne hclpe of the holy gost. 1513 More E<h». V , 
4 He attained the Crowne and Scepter of the Rcalrae. 
ts*3 Ln. Berners Frvisr. I. xxvi. 38 To atteyne therhy the 
towne of Berwike. 1930 More Corfu t. Tindale Wks. 893/1 
Manasses. .dyd penaunce and attained mercy. 1839 Roush 
iteav. Uuiv . x. (1700) 138 He teacheth them to attain a 
kingdom. 1893 Holchopt Procopius il 48 Her Husband, 
who at first attained her Bed by violence. 1863 Cox lust. 
Rug. Govt, l viL 80 To concur with the Prince or Orange in 
atta ninit a free Parliament, 
t 9. To get to know, 'get at 1 find out. Obs. 
f 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. i. 31 pou hast now knowen and 
ntuynt ]*> doutous or double visage of . . fortune. Ibid. 
lit. Hi. 69 pat fats beaute . . is knowe and a-teint in hHkc 
hinges. 1483 Caxton Cato E iiij, Secretes (hut humayne 


nature rnity not attayne, knowe, ne understonde. 1571 Digger 
Pantow. 11. xxiv. P iij, To attayne the quantitie of this 
longer portion, ye shall thus wurke. 1695 Fuller Ch. Hitt. 
111. v. § 06 11 . 180 Not well attaining TiTn meaning. 1668 
— Hist. Comb. 11840) 103 About this time, for 1 cannot attain 
the certain year. 

III. intr . (The distance of the point reached, 
or the effort made, is more distinctly expressed by 
the intr. const, with to, unto.) 

10. To come so far as, succeed in coining to, 
get {to). To attain to - reach, arrive at. arch. 

E. E. Altii. P. A. 347 Hygyu at he laste . . Tyl to)>e 
C 1430 I.YIXi. 


c 1309 E. E. . 
fyrste pat hou 
Blakhethe win 


. a at-teny. c 1430 I.ydc. Min. Poems 4 To the 
s whan the did atteyne. 1939 Coverdai.e Joshua 
xvii 16 We shxl not lie able to attayne vnto the mountayne*. 
«6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. (1849) 18 With much adoe they at- 
tained thether againc. 1811 Bihi.k Acts xxviL 10 If by any 
meanes they might attaine to Phenice. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 1. vlij Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 

f b. Without locomotion : To reach. Obs. 

1987 Golding De Momay xi. s6i God . . atteineth to them 
without putting himself foorth. 9848 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. 
F.p. v. vi. ass Tlie second lay so with his backc towards the 
first, that his head attained about hU bosome. 
t o. To come by succession, descend (to). Obs. 

1413 I.vno. Pylgr. Sow/e rv. vii. 61 To whome the synne of 
Adam hath atteyned by very succession and descent 

f d. To happen {to). To attain to - overtake, be- 
fall. Obs. 

1909 More Comf. agst. Trlb. til. Wks. 1017/1 We shall 
nede no rehersal of any harme that . . maye attaine thereto. 

11. To live on (to a time or age). 

1 933 Coverdalb 2 Esdras xi. 17 There shal none after y* 
atteyne vnto thy tyme. s6zi Bible Gen. xlviu 9 And hnue 
not attained vnto the dayea of the yeerea of the life of my 
fathers. Mod. He has attained to yean of discretion. 

12. To reach, or arrive at, a state, condition, 
purpose, possession ; to succeed in reaching. Cf. 7 , 8 . 

c 1379 Wyclif Serm. ix. Sel. Wks. i860 I. m3 Noconquerrour 
myjte atteyne to lordship of al ]>is erpe. c >386 Chaucer 
Clarkes T. nt Sdie may unto a knave childe atteigne By 
lildihed, sith sche nys not bareigne. 1490 Caxton Eneydot 
vi 96 He sholde attayne to thende of his desire. 1935 Cover- 
dale Ps. cxxxviii. 5 Soch knowlcgc is to wonderfull . . for 
me, 1 can not atteyne vnto it. 1609 D. Rogers in Digby Myst. 
(18891 Introd. 94 It cannot beattaynd vnto la this Tiffe. 1710 
Pridkaux Tithes iL 47 Infallibility . . being what no Man 
can attain unto, sqta Cowfrr Lett, xi Nov., To see your 
trees attain to the dignity of timber. 1878 Green Short Hitt . 
ii. V 6 (1889) 90 Few boroughs had as yet attained to power 
such as this. 

+ b. with inf. of purpose. Obs. 

15x3 I.d. Berners Froiss. I. xv. 15 Where as he thought to 
. . attaigne to haue any company of men of warre. t66a 
Fuller Worthies {1640) 111. 379 He . . attained to be a most 
accomplished person. 

1 18. « 9 , but with to, unto. Obs. 

1930 Palsgr. 430/9, 1 study tyll my braynee eke to per- 
ceyve this mater, but I can nat attayne to ft. tgj 7 Holin- 
rhbd Chron. 111 . 1x68/1 Neither they nor I haue yetattelned 
to their names. s6a8 Coke On Lilt. Pre£, The certain time 
wee cann ot yet attain unto. 

t IV. Senses influenced by, or derived from, 
L. attindre . Obs. 

1 14. intr. To extend as far as, stretch, reach (to). 

c 1390 Will. Paleme 5407 Here riu arm redeli ouer Rome 
ateyned. 1430-90 tr. ffigden (i86j> 1, The see Tyren at- 
teynethe to Ytaly [L. altinet ad'/talihm\ c 1530 Ld. Ber- 
ners AHh. Lyt. Bryl (1814) as* Wyth great chainee of 
yren attaining fro one house to an other. 

1 15- intr. To matter, concern, pertain to. Obs. 

ci^F4 ^Chaucer Boeth. ti. v(L 39 What attelni> fame to 


t Attain, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vbj - Attainmxnt : 
a. The action of attaining ; b. The thing atta ned. 
>589 Myrr. fir Mag., Dk. SrfjMh viii 4 There is more 


glory In The taping thinges then Is In their attoynei s88g 
Glanvill Scope. Sci. xxiv.t JjCmwns and diadems, the mosi 
splendid t er r en e 

Attain, obsolete northern farm of Atoms v. \ 

1830 Nauntom Prugm. Reg. (Arh.) 30 To appease tad at- 


Attainability (It/isnibi lfti). [f. next : see 
-bilitv.J The quality of being attainable ; on at- 
tainable circumstance or condition of things. 

18x0 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. 97 Faith la us attain- 
ability and hopes of its attainment <841 Kingsley Lett. 
A Mem. 1. 137 Hovering between nine shillings a week and 
the workhouse, the sum of all attainabilities this side of 
heaven, sta Grotk Greece 11. xxxviL IV. 384 Despair as 
to the attainability of certain knowledge. 

Attainable (it/J-n&b’l), a. [f. Attain tr.+ ‘ 
•able. Cf. OF. ataignabU\ Capable of being 
attained (in various senses of the verb). 

1847 Putty Adv. Lamm, in Hart. Mite . (1810* VI. 4 Things 
. . attainable by the help of memory. 17U Addison Sgect. 
No. 913 p < The highest pitch of perfection attainable in this 
life. 1770 Adam Smith W. N. 1 . 1. vi. 51 note, The rate of 
profit attainable, tfigfi Kane A ret. Exp. L i. 18 To its most 
northern attainable point. s88x Kurkin Mom. its Fiorome 
47 ‘l’he shop-window with its unattainable splendours, or too 
eas ly attainable trifles. 

Attai aablanasa. [f. prec. + -mbbb.] The 
quality of being attainable. 

>898 J ranks Fulu. Christ 379 The attainablenesse of this 
progressive fultiesse. 1707 8 Berkeley in Fraser Z,iV9'(x 870 
600 Rational desires are vigorous in proportion to tne . . at- 
tninableness of their object. 1871 Alger Future Life 489 
A similar conception of the nttainableneis of heaven. 

t Attainant, a. Obs. [a. OF. a(t)taignant 
proper to attain an end.] Suitable, appropriate. 
>494 Kasyan a To my dull wyttc it is nat atteynaunt. 
Attainder tat^t ndai). Forms : 5 attaynder, 
6 atteindor, attendre, attaindour, 6-7 -or, 7 
attendar, 6 - attainder. [Subst. use of OF. afain- 
dre, ateindre, inf., to Attain, also to strike, touch, 
affect, accuse, convict, condemn L. attingfre to 
touch upon, strike, attack, etc.; subsequently 
warped in meaning by erroneous association with 
F. taindre , teindre , to d)e, stain L. tingfre, 
tinguPre to imbue, dye, Tingk, Taint.] 

1. The action or process of attainting: orig. 
as in Attain v. 3 ; in later usage, the It gal con- 
sequences of judgement of death or outlawry, in 
respect of treason or felony, viz. forfeiture of estate 
real and personal, corruption of blood, so that the 
condemned could neither inherit nor transmit by 
descent, and generally, extinction of all civil rights 
and capacities. From the false derivation referred 
to above, the second of these was looked upoa 
as the essence of Attaint er, which is dehned 
by the lawyers as 'The stain or corruption of 
blood of a criminal capitally condemned, the im- 
mediate inseparable consequence by the Common 
Law, on the pronouncing of the sentence of death* 
(Tomlins, etc.). See also Attaint v. G. 

Bill or Act of Attainder: one introduced or paused in the 
Engliah Parliament (first in 1459) for attainting any one 
without a judicial trial. 

>473 Waekw. Chron . 12 At the parlenment aboue Hide . . 
alle other attayndcreH that were made in Kynge Edwardes 
tyme were anullede. Powel Lloyds Cambria 150 

The Attaindour of Kdwnrd (he last Duke of Buckingham. 
a x6o6 Bacon Max. 4 Use Com. Lam 99 Upon attainder of 
treason the King in to have the land, although he be not the 
Lord of whom it is held, a 1849 Drumm. of H awtii. James 
III, Wks. (17111 44 The king might. • by their attenders re- 
ward the services ol many of hut necessitous friends. 1788 
Blackrtone Comm. 1 1. 051 By attainder for treason or other 
felony, the blood of the person attainted is so corrupted, as 
to he rendered no longer inheritable. 1844 Williams Real 
Prop. £000(1877) 93 All attainders are now abolished 1884 
Webster Diet. a. v., By the constitution of the United State-s 
no bill of attainder shall be passed ; and no attainder of 
treason (in consequence of a judicial sentence) shall work 
corruption of biota or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted. 

b. The instrument of attainting ; Act of Attainder. 
1987 Fleming Ceuta. Holinshed III. 950/3 As in their 
atteindor waa special! mention made. 

1 2 .fig. a. Condemnation, sentence ; foul or dis- 
honouring accusation or allegation. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. 1 158 He that breakes them . . Stands 
In attainder of eternall shame, 1993 — Rich. II, iv. i. 24 
Either I must, or haue mine honor soyl'd With th'Attaindor 
of his sland'rous Lippes. 
t b. Stain of dishonour. Obs. 


1994 Shakb. Rich. Ill, 111. v. 3s He liu'd from all attainder 
of suspects. 179a Johnson Rmmbl. No. 19a P7 A resumption 
of ancestral claims, and a kind of restoration to blood after 
the attainder of a trade. 

t AttfiindrU. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec., assimi- 
lated to sbs. in -by.] Attainder, attainting. 

sdaBCox % On Lift. 37 a, So long as that attaindrie atandeth 
in force. 

t Attaindure. Obs. Also attenduro. Con- 
fusion of Attaimdxb and Attaiktubb. 

1977 HoLiwtuao Chron. HI. 008/t The king haulng pur- 
chased of the cardinall after Kna tUendure . .his house at 
Westminster. 1877 PunOx fi r d th. 351 Upon the attainduro 
of John Earl of Lincoln, and Edmund his brother. 

Attained (Itfi-nd), ppl. a. ft Araik v. * -*»•] 
•t; f touched. 


Reached, got 


hit; struck (obs.). 
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ATTAUTTUBE, 


▲TTAXNm 

tsft Chatman /Wxl 175 He wcnnded takes kin hone, 
attain'd with shaft or lance. t86t Miu. Utilit. 37 The de- 
gree of virtue attained. 

Attal&tr (Atfi-nai). [f. Attain v. + -be*.] 
One who attaint or readies any object of effort 

4 “ U g ° 0dd °* h 

• Attaining, vbl. sb. [f. at prec. + -JNoi.l 

1 . The action of getting at by oontinoed effort ; 
teaching, acquiring. 

*37* Ascham Sehoim w. (Arb.) 95 For the . . perfit atteyning 
of any tong. itfjB Sanderson Serm. II. xei To the more 
Teady attaining to this Christian unanimity. XS75 B. Taylor 
i. iii. $r Lol it waits for thy attaining! 

A That which it attained ; an attornment. 

silt DANiaLOuaMit Art ad. (1717) x6t Our Longings never 
stay With our Attaining*, but they go beyond. 

Attainment (at/i’nmSnt). f t. Attain V. + 
•MJtNT: of. OF. ataignement, mod. alteignement.] 

+ 1 . Encroachment. (Cf. Attain v. 4.) Obi. 

I3i4 In Arnold Chron. (1811) 19 I jindis and tenements . . 
free and quyt of mile maner axiom, axing t and attenement. 

2 . The action or process of attaining, reaching, 
or acquiring by effort. (No />/.) 

1540 Bk. Com . Prayer Krtw. VI, Holy Com. (i8ja 311 To- 
wards the attainment of everlasting salvation. 1836 Hkai.kv 
Epictetus' Man. xxix. 34 Dost thou ayme at the attainment 
or wlsedomej 1870 Yeats Growth Comm. 994 The primary 
object of their voyages was often impossible of attainment. 

8. That which is attained or acquired by con- 
tinued effort ; tip. a personal acquirement or ac- 
complishment. 

a xoto Glamvill (J.) Men thAt count it a great attainment 
to be able to talk much. 1736 Ainsworth Lat. Did. (1751) 
Pref. xs A man of good attainments. >0*4 Dibuin Ubr. Corny. 
35 A prelate and poet of very distinguished attainments. 

b more abstractly. (No pi A 

ityi Carlyle Sort. lie*, it. iv, No mortal's endeavour or 
attainment will . . content Ihim^ x868 hi . P attison A carton . 
Org. ft 3. 47 The cause of the ineflkiency of the teaching in 
Oxford in the old days was. .the low standard of attainment 
in the place. 

AttfUnor (&t« T, *n:u, -pi). Law. fa. AT.allcign- 
our * OF. a/teigneur , f. atteign-ant, pr. pple. of 
atteindre : see Attain.] One of the twenty-four 
jurors in the ancient process of Attaint. 

f*a 9a Bruton iv. ix. ft 4 Si acun bie a fere attcyndrc acuns 
ju routs, si fet a prendre garde quant des jurours et queus 
furent en I'assise, issi qe cnescun jurour cit dens title i^nours 
al meynvj 1865 Nichols traiisl., When any one desires to 
attaint any jurors, it must be seen how many and wlmt 
jurors were upon the assise, so that each juror may have 
two attainor* at least. 

t Attai nt, ppl. a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 ateynt, 
ataynt, atteynt, -aynt, (4 atenkt) 5 atteint, 6 8 
attaint, [a. OF. ateint , a taint , , mod. atteint, pa. 
pple. of a{f)teindre to Attain, formed like teindre , 
feint, joindre , joint, etc., and not from L. at tact us. 
(Cf. peindre , petti t, for h. p ictus.) Hence, erro- 
neously latiniit d in med.L. as attinctus, and re- 
ferred , in England at least, to I, tinctus * dyed, 
stained, 1 an etymological fancy which warped the 
meaning of the word and its derivatives.] 

L Convicted, attainted. Used orig. as pa. Pple. 
of Attain, subseq. of Attaint v. ; also as adj. 

1303 R. Brunne Hamit. Synne xa6a8 pat we be neuer more 


ateynt r or Uli shry vyng. 1303 Gower C onf. 111. 340 Atteint 
they were by the fawe And demed for to honge and drawn, 
r 1460 Laun/al 761 Fyle ataynto traytourl 184a Declar., 
Votes, etc. tone. Magas, tit Hull 14 That . . he, or they, he 
in no wise convict or attaint of high Treason. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm . IV. 373 He is then called attaint, attinctus, 
stained^ or blackened. He is no longer of any credit or 
reputation. 

2 . Affected with sickness, passion etc. ; infected. 
1303 K. Brunnic Hamit. Synne 3065 Wyppryde are swyche 
men ateynte. c 1318 Shorkiiam 103 That he ne schcl so (Try 
tlier hyt [wo], As he lis] here Atenkt. c ijoo BlowboCs 
Test, in H alii w. Nag. P. x, I trow he was infette certeyn 
With the fuitour . . Or with a sekenesse called a knave 
ateynt. 

8 . Overcome with heat, weariness, or fatigue; 
overpowered, exhausted, fin this sense perhaps 
partly due to F. fteint , .] 

c sveg Ctrnrrte L. 6131 In the hetc they wer almost ateynt. 
e 1380 Sir Fcrumb. m If he beo per iu batail atteynt : pou 
lest py Ion 1 erfore. JO id. 3613 Ys sled wax al ateyute. 1430 
Lvuo. C h/vn. Troy 1. ix, With werines* atteynt. 1470 83 
(1634) Maixwv Arthur 1x8161 II. 376 And suffered him till 
he was nigh attaint, and then he ran upon him. 

Attaint (&t*i nt), v. Forms ; 4-6 ataynt(e, 
5-6 ateynt(e, atteynt, (attend), 5-7 attaynt, at- 
taint, (6 attent) 6 • attaint. Aphetie Taint, [f. 
Attaint ppl. a . (cf to convict), which was also 
used as pa. pple. of this, for a considerable time, 
till attainted took its place. Attaint had thus 
originally some of the early senses of attain ; but 
its subseq. development wasaf cctcd by its being as- 
sociated in fancy with Taint v.i (F taindre, teindre, 
pa. pple. taint, teint L. tingtre, tinctus, to steep, 
dye, stain\ with which its aphetie form coincided ; 
so that in some senses, it passed into the latter vb.] 
X. To touch, get at ; - Attain, 
fL To touch, get at with a blow, to hit in lilt- 
ing : - Attain v, i. Obs, 
xgag La Breners Frviss. I. ccclxv. 397 The aecondc course 


they met and ataynted. Ibid. XL dxvUL [clxtv.] 470 They 
ran logkler, and minted echo other on f helmcn. 1530 
Palsco. <ul *y nt * I hytor touchea thyng, Jattayngu 

He attaynted hym upon the myddes of the neuaeL 

1 2 . To get at the facts, find out, ascertain; 

« Attain v. 9. Obs 

1489 Canton Faytes of A. nr. adiL e86 The causes that ben 
obanirt and hidd may be therby attainted and knowen. 

XI. To convict, prove, accuse, condemn, 
ta. To convict, prove guilty. Obs. 

r X340 Cursor M. (Fairf,) 55x3 ><>u be-liouys to wlrke ful 
quaynte and In bairn dedis ham attaynt. >440 Promp. Parts. 
16 Atteyntyn, Convince, 1499 P/nmpfon Carr. 141 Parkin 
Warbok and other i(j were arreyned . . They all were at- 1 
tended, and judgment given. 1708 Bi a custom* Comm. IV. 
79 That the accused be . . upon sufficient proof attainted of 
some open act by men of his own condition. 

+ 4 . To prove ta charged Obs. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. as Gif it be other* ales attainted (or 
proven*. 

1 5 . Old Law. To convict a jury of having given 
a false verdict ; to bring nn action to reverse the 
verdict of a jury as false. Obs. 

[saps Britton iv. ix. ft a Se il event qe lus jurours de acune 
petite assise eynt fet . . fans serment . . purrount il estrc at- 
teints en plusours maneres. >863 Nk iioi.* transl. , If it lusp- 
pens that the jurors in any petty assise have taken a false 
oath, they may . . be attainted in several way*.] 1538 Per- 
kins Prof. Bh. v. ft 383 164a 166 Before that this verdict lie 
attainted by the heire in a writ of attaint. x66jr E. Chamber, 
i.ayns St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. viii. 117431 >94 The Punishment of 
Petty-Jurors attainted of giving a verdict contrary to evi- 
dence, wittingly, is severe. 

8. To condemn (one convicted of treason or felony) 
to death, corruption of blood, and extinction of all 
civil rights nnrl capacities ; to subject to At- 
Taindkr, whether by judicial sentence, or by Act 
of Parliament without a judicial trial. (Influenced 
by its erroneously assumed relation to Taint, 
whence the idea of * corruption of blood.’) 

c 1340 Cnrsor M, (Fairf.) 1114 He (-at flemed first adam . . 
he . . sal cnym sone a-taynt . 1473 Warkw. Citron. 1 A parlia- 
ment, at whiche were attcynted Kyngc Iierry and all olherc 
that (ledde with hym. 135s T. Wilson Log ike 16 All such 
as use deceipt in bargayn ng . . and shalbe attcinted there- 
uj>on as Ml ones. 1679 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws, To be 
attainted is, that his Blood be held in law as stained and 
corrupted. 1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4011/4 Edward Patchell 
.. attainted ofMurtherin the City of Chester. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Ren. )i Do they mean to attaint and disable backwards 
all the kings that have reigned before the Revolution, and 
consequently to stain the throne of Knid md with the blot 
of a continued usurpation T 1844 Brougham Brit. Const. 
xiii. lx86a» tys On Edward IV* victory, they [Parliament ] 
unanimously attainted Henry IV. 

7 . To accuse of crime or dishoi.our. arch. 
(Also in OF.) 

1386 T. B. La Primaurt. T r. A cart. 027 How process* ought 
to proceeds against those that arc attainted of it [1. e. adul- 
tery], and how such as are convicted thereof are to be punished. 
x6m Skene Reg. Mai. 34 Gif Any man . . salhe attaynted 
ana convict of such alienation. 18x9 Scott Iveuthoe II. xv. 
365 Rebecca . . being attainted of sorcery . . doth deny the 
same. 1883 Howuli. Umiisc, Country 1 . 71 Who are you to 
attaint me of unworthy motives 1 

III. To lay hold of (as sickness', affect, infect. 

8. To touch, strike, or seize upon, as a disease 
or other bodily or mental affection ; to affect. 

[a 1400 Ccv. Alyst. (1841) 333 If dedly tyknes have you 
atevtit.] CXS34 tr - l*ot, Vtrg. Eng. Hist. <1846 I. 190 Ethel- 
wofphus . . was attainted with an easie sicknes. 1591 Grkenk 
Maiden's Dr. 11861) 377 And like to one whom sorrow deep 
attaint*. 1398 Hist.Parismus 1. (1661 > 367 Which sight at- 
tainted her heart with such grief. 1603 Knoli.ka Hist. Turks 
(1631) 561 His foule disease, continually attainting him with 
intolerable paines. 1688 Dryden Brit. Rertiv. 175 The same 
shivering sweat hi* lord attaints. 

f 0 . (Influenced by Taint) : To affect with any 
contagion ; to infect. Obs. 

cxgeg Skelton Col. ( lout 90a They he so attaynted With 
coveytnus and amhycyon. 1336 Beli pndkne Ohm. Scot. 
(t8ax 1 11 . xoa That he suld fall inPelagius heresyis : howbeit 
kll othir Seoul* kingis afore him war nevir attentit with sic 
thingis. 1391 Siiakk. x Hen. VI, v. v. 81 My tender youth 
was neuer yet attaint With any passion of inflaming loue. j 
xfax Bp. WfcBBit Prod. Quietness? (1657) 84 If thou be at- 
tainted with any of these evil properties. 

10 . (In full sense of Taint) : To touch or im- 
pregnate with something corrupting ; to infect with 
corruption, poison, etc. 

itfo fsee AitainikimI. xdoB J. King Strut. 1 Chron. xxix. 
*6-8, 33 Dead dies wil atteint the swet e*t ointment* of Aix>t he- 
caries. 1645 Qu aryes.SW K tcant. xil 77 When secret V Irer* 
shall attaint thy breath. 1849 Hk Quincky Mail Coach Wki. 
IV. ago Even to have kicked an outsider might have been 
held to attaint the foot, 
b .ftg. To sully [lustre, puritv, etc.\ 
xgaft SntNAEK F. Q. 1. vii. 33 Phoemis golden face it did 
attaint. As when a cloud h>s beames doth over-lay. /but. 
iv. L 5 I^est site with blame her honour should attaint. 1718 
Pope Iliads 1. 564 How would the sons of Troy . . Attaint 
the lustre of my former name? x8g8 Milman in (>. Rev. 
XC 1 X. 6 No breath of calumny ever attainted the personal 
purity of Savonarola. 

11 . (Blending the preceding with fig. use of 7.) 
164a Mii.ton AyoL Smed. 1x851 9( *8 Wherein a good name 

hath bin wrongfully attainted. x8x$ Southey Roderick vm. 
1$ His motkeris after-guilt aiuinting not the claim legieri 
mate he derived from her. 

Attaint sb. Forms as in vb. ; also 6 

atteinot. fa. OF. ateinte, atainte, sb. from fern, 
of ateint, pa pple. of ateindn\ see Attaint ppl. a .] ( 


L The act of touching or hitting ; 4 pee. a i hlt’ 
In tilting, arch. 

i$ig Lu Berners Froiss. II. clxvHL (clxfv.l 473 The first 
course, they stroke eche other on their helmes a gveatattaynt 
x6eo Chapman Iliad evil 6 Nor to pursue his first attaint 
Euphorbus* spirit forbore. 1819 Scni t Ivan hm ix, Both the 
others failed in the attaint. x8so - - Afouast. <1867) 458/1 
note. Attaint was a term of tilting uiwd to express the cham- 
pion's having attained his mark ; or in other words, struck 
his lance straight and fair against the helmet or breast of his 
adversary, 

fSMr- A dint, a blow (of misfortune, etc.). Obs. 
[Cf. Fr. lei atteintes de la mauvaiie fortune, etc.] 
xftfil Jennings F.Use Epist. Ded., Generous hearts laugh 
at the attaints of fortune. 

8. Vet. Surgery . A blow or wound on the leg of 
a horse caused by over-reaching, or by a blow 
from another hone’s foot. 

*8*8 Kitchens. Hush, ft 1x3 Atteynt is a sorance, that com- 
meth of ait ouer-rechynge, yf it be before ; and if it be bc- 
hvndc, it is of the tredy nge of an other home. 1607 Tofsell 
J our-/. Bouts 313 Of an upper Attaint or over-reach upon 
the hack sinew of the shanke. 173s Cmambfr* Cyti. s.v.. 
The farriers distinguish upyer attaints given by the toe of 
the hindfoot upon tne sinew of the fore-leg, slid nether at. 
taints , or over-reachent, on the pastern-joint. 

4 . Old Law. The conviction of a jury for giving 
a false verdict ; a legal pioccss instituted lor le- 
veling a false verdict and convicting the jurors. 

This wa* done by a grand jury of twenty-four ; ' for the 
law will* not that the oath of one jury of twelve men should 
be attainted or set aside fay an equal number, or by less 
indeed than double the number.' (Ihi acton, in Tomlins.) 

Uaga Britton iv. xi. ft 1 l title ) Ou gist Atteynte. 1863 
N iCHoiJt transl.. In what cases an attaint lies.] 15x8 Perkins 
Prof. Bk. v. ft 383(1643' 166 The heire hath defeated die ver- 
dict by attaint. 1577 Harrison England 1. 11. iv. (1877) xox 
Now and then the honest yeomen . . shall be sued of an 
atteim.'t und bound to appeare at the Starre chamber. 1768 
Black stone Comm. 1 1 1 . 351 Another species of extraordinai y 
juries, is the jury to try an attaint ; which h a process com- 
menced against a former jury, for bringing in a false verdict. 
i8>7 Hai.lam Const. Hist. (18761 II. viit. 31 The ancient 
remedy, by means of attaint, which renders a jury respon- 
sible for an unjust verdict, was almost goue into dtauim. 

6.*^ Attai m>kk. 

1603 Drayton Heroic. Ep. vi. 140 Those great Lords, now 
after their Attaints, Canonized amongst the English Saint*. 
169a Bp.vuhi.i-v Conci/. Disc. 7 The Court of Honour, where 
Attaints are purg’d off, and Blood, as they speak, restor’d. 

8. fig. Imputation or touch of dishonour, stain 
upon honour, lustre, purity, or freshness. 

139a Daniki. Com pi. Rosamond (1717) 38 Her Legend 
justifies her foul Attaint, e 1600 Shako. Sonn. Ixxxii, Thou 
. . niaicHt without attaint o’rc-lookc The dedicated words, 
a 1830 Roostm Dante h C ire. 1. 1x874) 197 Among the fault* 
. . Are two *0 grave that some attaint i* brought Unto the 
greatness of hi* soul thereby, a 1830 J Rppainr in Ld. Cork- 
bum Lett. H ; ccx, I have faith in races, and feel that your 
blond will resist such attaints. 

+ 7 . ? Exhaustion, weariness, fatigue. Cf. At- 
taint a. 3. Obs. 

*899 'Shake lieu. V, iv. Cho. 39 Nor doth he dedicate on* 
iot of Colour Vnlo the wcarie and nll-waiched Night ; But 
freshly lookaa, and ouerbeares Attaint, With chcaxwfui seiu- 
blxnce. [ Perk, here** stain upon freshness.] 

Attainted (Stint'd),///, a. [f. Attaint v. 
+ -kd ; taking place of the earlier Attaint.] 

1 1 . Hit, struclc. Obs. 

1338 Warde Alexis' Seer. (1 jj68> 18 a, One of the Mariners 
so attainted with the stroke of a gone that lie had his arme 
brused and broken. 

2 . Subjected to Attaindkr. 

1396 Spenser State Irel. } l*here are more attaynted lande*, 
com ealed from her Majestie. >6x8 Bolton Flams ill. xxiii. 
*54 The goods of attainted Citizens, a X797 H. Walsolr Mem. 
(•co. Ill >18431 1 . iv. 53 Clemem y . . to some attainted Jaco- 
bite families. x868 Mii.man St. Pants ii. 33 To abstain from 
all communion with the attainted prelate. 

1 3 . Touched or affected with sickness, passion, etc. 
1300 Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. xiii.Howyour hert is faynted, 
Wyth fervent love so surely attaynted. 1393 G. Habvi v 
A rm Let. in Anhaua 1x813) II. 1? So attaiuted with the 
French pox. 

t 4 . Tainted, corrupted. Obs. 

1380 Ttshkw Ilnsb. Ixxv. viii, Where meate is attainted, 
there cookrie is naugliL 1380 Darli At.’. A 694 A nay tiled 
and utinkyng leshe. 

Attai nting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.no L] 
Conviction. 

*398 Purvey Remans tr . (1851' 54 For shame of opin leesyng 
and atcyntynge of falsneme by jesti 
Atta£ntm*nt (it^i ntment). [f. as prec. + 
-if ent.] Conviction ; Attainder. 

1349 Latimer Serm. be/. F.rtw. 1 7 f Arb.' 144 And [ if] nr- 
rainement maye be toumed in to atrayntement. 1713 Asii- 
mole A utii/. Berks 1 1 73.11 1 . 45 Upon whose Attain tinent Li tut 
sacrilegious Prince re-annexed il to (lie Crown. 

Attainture (8L' |a ntiiu). [f. Attaint v., after 
(Kng.)metl.L. attinettira, f. attimtus , when this 
was used to translate OF. a/leiul.] 

1 . » Attaintiibnt, Attainiikk. 

1338 Lklanu ltm. VII. 71 It was the Lord Lord's Reces- 
sion. Bens by Attainture it cam by gift to Knolls, iglo 
Barkt Ah>. A 604 Attaynture, or tiloud stained and cor. 
nipted. Sanies, Tindnra , Attindnra. 1393 Shake. 3 Hen. 
VI, 1. il 105 Her Attainture will be Humphreyes fall, a 1633 
R. Hali. in Fuller Ch. Hist. v. III. 110 At his attainture the 
King’s Officers seised on all he had. 

5. yfr. Imputation of dishonour : stain. 

«6e8 Chapman Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 IL a68 Without 
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the least attointure of your valour. 1644 Milton Judgm. 
Bncer 1 18511 3°4 Their pure unblamable Spirit* . . thiey rium 
attaint with new Attaint um. 

. AttaJ, var. Ktti.r v. Obs. to intend, purpose. 

! Attain, ME. coalesced form - atpam at them. 

t Attame, v. Obs . ; also 4-5 a tame. [a. OF. 
at a me -r L. attdmind-re to lay hands on, attack, 
violate, f. at-** ad- to, at + tdmindre, f. -tamer * - 
*/agmen touch, from tangfre, tag-, to touch. Cf. 
mod. F. entamer. For att- see At- prefix] 

1 . trans. To cut into ; to pcnetiatc, pierce. 

c 1314 Gay IVarw. s6i The smallest scale iliac on him Is, 
No wvpen no may a tame, c 1440 Morte A rth. 3175 The 
boustous launce pe be we lie* attamede. 1494 Fab van vi. 
clxi. 154 At the hcde the fysshe aliall be fyrste attamyd [L. 
a cap He aggrediendns est\ 

2 . To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to let the liquor 
run out; to broach, lienee Attained ///. a., 
Attaining vbl. sb. 

1391 Lanul. P. PL C. x«. <18 He vnbokclede hue botcles, 
and Cube he a-tarnede. c 1409 Leg. Hood (1871) axo He let 
aranie by* pyement tunne. 1440 Prom/. Parv. x6 Attamyn 
a wesselle wyth drynke, or abbrochyn, At /amt mo , de/leo. 
Ibid. Althumynge of a we.vndle wyth drynke, A ttaminacio. 
Athainyd, attaminatm. 

3 . To attack, lay hands on, meddle with. 

c 1430 Lvim;. Hoc has tv. xxiii. lai a, It U not holitome with 
goddc* to playe. Nor their puitutaunce nrceumteouely to at* 
tame, e 1440 4 Chanter's ' Preme na8 That a queene Of your 
estate . . In any wiw shoulde be attained. 

A To enter or venture U]>on, begin, undertake. 
(Cf. fig. uses of attack , broach.') 

c 1386 CiiAUcitK Nonna Freest a Prol, 52 Right anon hie 
tale lie hath attamed. a 1400 Occlka k Pe Reg. Prim. 2795 
Hem devnethe not an accioun a tame At conion luwe. c 1430 
Lydg. MS. Sttc. A Hti'j. No. 134. 8 vHalliw.) He schulde anone 
at tame Another of newe. 

b. with inf. 

1430 Lydu. Chroa . Troy 1. ii, And gan also attempten and 
attume . . A new towre to edify agayne. c 1430 — MS. Sac. 
Anti*]. No. 134. x Sitlien Adam dide atame '1 he frute to ete. 

t Att&'minnta, v. Obs- ° [f. 1 *. attdmiudl - 
ppl. stem of attdmindrc : see prec.] * To defile, 
also to meddle with.' Blount Glossogr. 16S1. 
Attaque, obs. form of Attack. 

Attar (a? tii). Also 9 atar, and Otto, q.v. 
[a. Fere, catar perfume essence, Mar-gut essence 
of roses, ad. Arab aitr, pl^jl»c f tut fir, actor, 

aroma, f. Mara to breathe perfume.] A very fra- 
grant, volatile, essential oil obtained from the petals 
of the rose ; fragrant essence (of roses') . 

1798 Pennant liimlostan 11. 238 That luxury of India, the 
Attar of Roues. 1805 Macaulay Milton , Ess. I. 6 These 
poems differ from each other, at atar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose water. 1873 T. Hardy Macbiing Crowd xxiii. 
(1882) 175 That buzz of pleasure which is the attar of applause, 
b. The full Persian Attar-gul is sometimes used. 
1813 Byron Br. A by dot 1. x, The Persian Atar-gul’a per- 
fume. 1896 Browning Pacchiarotto 228 The true half- 
brandy, haif-attar-guL 

t Atta ck, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Task, with 
A- pref. 1 1 written at-.] To take to task, to blame. 

1605 £ ihakh. Lear t. iv. 366 (Qo. %> Att ask t for want of wise- 
dome. f Folio 1623, at task.] 

t Atta'gte, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 fttaat(e, 5 6 
attast(e. [a. OK. atastc-r, cogn. w. It. attastare 
Romanic +attaxitd-re, f. at- ad- to 4- */axitdre : 
see Tahtk ] To taste, experience : a. trans. 

c *374 Chauclk Booth. 11. i. 30 pat |k>u drynke and ata*tfe] 
some softe and deiitabla binges. <* 1400 ( 'of*. Myst. 31 Out 
of this blysse none xal }e go. . And sorwc 30 xnl a last. 1559 
Atyrr./ir Mag. ijain&<* l.) xviii, Attasic no poyson. 

D. absol. or intr. 

i 1400 Beryn 458 Thin is his own* 1 staff, Jkhi neyist ; [wrof 
he shul a-tast. c 1460 I. Russell Rk. Nurture 048 in Habces 
Bit. 161 Slirympe* well pyked . . hat you re lord may nttast. 

Atte, ol»s. f. At; also ME. comb, for at pc, at the. 
Attaal (ar t/ 1 ). Ornith . Also 7 atteillo, ateil, 
aw teal (e, 9 a- teal. A species of duck of tbe 

Orkney ami Shetland Isles, identified by some with 
the Widgeon. 

1600 Act 16 7 m. I V, xxiii.Tennigants, wyld-Dnkea.Teillcs, 
Atteilles, (foldings . . or any sic kvndc of fowllvs. 1633 Uh- 
qiiiaht Kobe to is 1. xxwii, Kiver-fowle, teak-, ami aw leaks. 
1809 Kdmonmon /.ettand /si , II. 955 (Jam.) Anas Ferhni, 
A-teal, Pochard, ('«rcat. headed Wigeon. 18x3 Ixnv Fauna 
(in ad. 145 (Jam.) Another bird of the teal-kind here called 
Atteal . . is very small, brown or dusky above, and a yellowish 
kelly. 

Atteohe, -eiohe, obs. Sc. forms of Attach. 
t Atte diate, v. Obs. rare ~ ‘. [f. late L. at- 
tiviiidt - ppl. stem of attadidre , f. at- - ad- to +■ 
tied/ tint weariness : cf. obs. F. attedier (Cotgr. 
161 1 )J To Ik: tedious to ; to tire, wc.vy. 

1603 Flohio Montaigne 111. \iii. 1163a ' 529 As if’lie feared to 
atleduUe and inoksi uk with their multitude. 

t Attedia*tioil. Obs. rare-'. [?a. obs. F. 
attidiation (Cotg. 1611), f. a/fsediat - : see prec.] 
The action of u carving or fact of being wearied. 

148s Caxton Chtts. (Jt. b There chalk be founden . . the 
malar of whyche the persone bIiaII huiie desyre to here or 
rede witltoul grate atctlacyon. 

Atteigne, atteine, obs. forms of Attain. 
Attampar (5te , mn.->j\ V . ; also 4-6 attempre, 
(4 antempra). [a. OF. atempre-r, atremper (mod. 


attremper) L. attemperSre , f at- • ad- to 4 tem- 
perdre to temper, qualify, arrange, regulate.] 

1. To qualify by admixture ; to modify or mode- 
rate by blending with something of different or 
opposite quality ; to temper. 

■ >893 Gower Com/. 111. aox Which [justice], for to escheue 
cruelte, He mote attempre with pile. X483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 44/a The love attempered the aorow. i$al Paymkll 
Salerno Reg/nr. L iifj b, A lyttell pellitorie end persly, to 
attempre the eoldenes of the forsayae thy ngee. x66o J. Smith 

S id Age ted. 2 90 Thera is scarce any condition so evil, that 
not attempered with some good, syoe H. Walpole Virtue's 
Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 315 The most perfect taste in ar- 
chitecture, where grace softens dignity, and lightness attem- 
pers magnificence. 1831 Trknch Poems 97 If sweet with 
bit terjjlea.su re with annoy, Were not attempered stilt. 

2. To modify the temperature of ; to make (air, 
etc.) warmer or colder. 

<* *374 Ciiai'cke Booth, i.i. 8 What attemprih J»e lusty houres 
of fyrsie Bonier sesoun. 1638 Evelyn Fr. Card, v 1675) 8; 
You may give them a gentle stove, and attemper the air with 
a fire of charcoal. 1717 Pope F.loisa to Abet. 63 Those smil- 
ing eyes attempering every ray. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 
1. 1. 3 The shadow of the willow tree . . attempered the cheery 
western sunshine. 

3. To moderate, mitigate, assuage (passion or 
harshness) ; to soothe, mollify, appease (the ex- 
cited person). 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus f 548 The angry man maketh 
noyses, and the pacient man attempercth and stilleth him. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 906/4 Cezar, amende thy maners and 
attemnre thy commaundeinentU. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxxxiL 
x8o He nomwhat atte mured his fury and crueltie. x6eg 
Bacon Anger , Ess. (Arb.) 565 How the .. Habit, To be 
Angry, may be ottempred, and calmed. 1770 Langiiorne 
Plntareh (1879) I. 87/1 The genius of Numu . softening and 
attempering the fiery dispositions of his people. s8Ba Short- 
house 7. Ingiesant Ixxvl II. 3 The wild passions and deeds 
of men are so attempered and adjusted. 

A To restrain, control, govern. Also reft '. ? Obs. 
c* 3?o Sir Fernmb. 164 Entcmpre boil beter by tonge. 
*393 Gower Com/. I. 333 Attempre thy cor.ige Fro wrath. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Pictes 40 Attemper you from 
covetine. 1548 IJdai.l, etc. Rrasm. Par. Mark iv. 94 Al- 
ways attempering thy self as much as thou cansL 

6. To regulate, control, order, arrange, arch. 

c 1374 Ciiaucer Booth, iv. i. in pere haldep be lorde of 
kynges J»e ceptre of his my^t and aUemperep pe goueme- 
mentes of )>» worlde. 1539 Cranmer in Strype Cmnmer 
(16941 App. 344 The Holy Cliost hath so ordered And a attem- 
pered the Scriptures. x66a More Antid. A/h. it. ii. (1712) 
43 Its Motion and Posture would be so directed and attem- 
per'd, as we . . would have it to be. 179a Chitdr. Thes/is 
1 lx She moves and attempers the springs of the Mind. 

6. To moke fit or suitable to ; to accommodate 
or adtuit in quality to. Also rejl. 

*393 Gower Com/. 1. 87 There may no welth ne pouerte 
Attemprcn hem to the desertc Of buxomnesse. 1343 Joyk 
On Panic/ v. H viij b, They wolde attemper and drawe Gods 
worship and religyon unto their own profiles. 1836 Trait 
Comm. Matt. xi. 17 Attempering their discourses to the 
hearers' capacities, i860 Puhky Min. Pro/h. 138 God often 
attempers Himself and His oracles to the condition of men. 
b. intr. (for reft.) To adapt oneself to. rare. 
xBop J. Barlow Columb. 11. 85 The tribes . . attempering to 
the dime, Still vary downward with the years of time. 

7. To attune, bring into harmony. Const, to. 

*379 Spenser She/h. Cat. June 8 Byrds of euery kyndeTo 
the waters fall their tunes attemper right. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Poet. Misc. 55 All in course their voice attempering. 1793 
Pope Odyss. tv. 94 High airs, attemper'd to the vocal strings. 
1879 H. N. Hudson Shake. 36 Horatio hits the key-note of 
the part, and attempers us to its influences. 

8. To temper omtal). 

Fug. Mech. ao Aug. 488/3 The process of hardening 
steel is called tempering or attempering. 

Attemper ally, -aly t var. of Attemprely adv. 
Att e mper ament, -perment. [f. prec. 
after Cat , or kng. and Fr. analogies : see -MKNT. 
Cf. OF. atemprement .] The bringing to a proper 
temper; mixture in due proportions. 

1630 Bratiiwait Eng. Gent/. (164 1)355 An attemperament 
of both those indisposed fancies . . by seasoning them both 
with un indifferent temper. 1836 Tracts for Times lxvii. 5 
The clTicncy of the whole depends upon tne attemperament 
of the several portions. 1864 Webster, A item ferment. 

t Atte mperanoe. Obs. Also 4 6-peraanoe, 
6 -prauuoe, atemperanoe. [a. OF. atemprance , 
f. at cm pier : see Attemper and -ance.] 

1. Temperance, moderation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pet s. T. r 759 Attemperaunce, that holdith 
the mono in alio thiuges. a 1430 Nut. do la Tour <,x868) xjx 
Of so noble atiemperaunce, that she kepte her husbonde . . 
oute of wrat he. 1360 Halts ir. S lei Jane's Comm. 60 a. These 
people handled the matter with more attempraunce. 

2. -» Attemperament. 

r 137a Chaucer Booth, iv. vi. r 44 pis attemperaunce norys- 
sip and hrynggeji fur)»e al pingo pat bredib lyfe in )>is worlde. 
xuS Fardte radons 1. ii. 33 Through the utletnpeniunce of 
that moysture and heate. 

3. The blending or attuning of sounds, harmony. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. t. xil 37 CJf this science of musyque 
comeih alle attemperaunce. / 

A Temperament, natural constitution. 
e 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. vi. xjflr As men were wont to 
demen or sneken of comj>lexionrw and attemperaunces of 
bodies. Ibid, pe leche pat knowcp pe manere and pe otteiu- 
)>erauiicc of hecle and of maladie. 

t Atte’mperata, Ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. attem- 
perdtus , pa. pple. of attemperare : see above, and 
cf. the earlier Attempre.] 


1. Temperate, moderate, well-regulated. 

*1386 Chaucer Pers. 7:9407 (Tyrwhitt\, Atteiuperat [r.r. 
attempreej spechc- 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 38 
Be ettealperate at thy mete. 1934 I.d. Berners Gob/. Bk. 
M. An res. (1546) H (j> This good emperoure was . . attem- 
perate in hh exercysce. 

2. Of climate, etc. : Temperate, equable, mild. 
C13DO St. Brandon The londe Attemjpenue ne to hote 

ne to colde. >480 Caxton Peter. Brit. 47 The attem- 
perate hete and colde that is therein. 1393 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1 1, ucxxiv. (R.) The ayre was more auemparate there. 

3. Well-proportioned. 

1483 C axiom Chas. Gt. 198 Hyr mouth was wel composed 
with an attemperat roundenes. 

Attempmtf (fttempdr^t), v. [f. prec. ppl. adj.] 
tL To moderate or regulate; to accommodate 
or adapt ( to ) ; ■ Attemper 5, 6. Obs. 

V5 ® 1 Vkron Free ICitt 62 a, Christ did attemperat and 
order his answers according to the persons that lie did talke 
withal. 1644 Hammond Preset . Catech. ( J.) Hope must be 
proportioned and attemperate to the promise, a 171s Ken 
Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 303 Love best ottemperates both 
Food and Sleep. 

2. To modify in temperature ; to make warmer 
or colder as may be required ; » Attemper 2 . 

1603 Timmr Quersit. 11. vii. 134 It will attemperate and 
dissolve the most hard ise. 1736 C. I.ucas Ess. It 'aters III. 
347 We may use our warm baths, properly attctnpcraled . , 
in all weather. 1873 [see Attl m derating >//. «.] 

t Attemperately, aiiv. Obs. Also 5 -oraunt-, 
5-6 -atly. p. Attemperate a. + -i/r aj Tempe- 
rately, with moderation ; suitably, properly. 

c 14*0 I' a Had. on f/nsb. n. 150 Now spek of goode lande . . 
Ah welny rare attcmponiuntly mete. 1315 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 11. xliv. 142 He spake so attemperatly, and so good 
Frensshe. a 1351 I>k. Somerset in Foxe A. tfr At. 736/1 We 
do study to do al things attemperatly. 

Atte mperating, vbl. sb. [f. Attemperate v. 
4 -IN0 1 .] Suitable modification or regulation. 
1684 tr. lionet's M ere. Com/it. xiv. 514 A convenient Diet 
. . for attetnperating of the offending Matter. 

Atte mperating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-\] 
That attempers, modifies, or regulates. 

1684 tr. Bonrt's Mete. Com/it. iv. 120 It is better then to 
use attetnperating and moderately moist things. 1873 Uhk 
Diet. A rts I. 973 Air or water is the attetnperating agent. 

Attemperatlon (Mempctfijan). [f. L. at- 
temperat- (see above) and-ATioN.] The action of 
attempering or regulating ; suitable modification ; 
spec, in Khet. (see quot.) 

x6ao Vknner Via Recta 7 The better sustentation, and 
ntteni|jei'Htiun of our spirits. 1793 Siiaw Bacon's HtsJ. 
Ancients (1860) 223 K fleeted . . by proper and exquisite 
attemperations of nature. 1733 Chamhers Cycl. Su/p. % 
A t tempera tion . . the casting a restriction, or softening, on 
something Raid, by the formulas, Fama es , ut ferhibcut. 

Attemperator (ate-mperritai). [n. of agent 
(after L. analogies) f. L. attemperare : see above 
and -on.] That which attemjiers ; spec, in limit- 
ing, an arrangement for regulating the tcmj>crature 
of the fermenting wort, and of the malting rooms. 

*8347 Musi'RATT Chctu. 1. 253/2 The mashing attcinpeiator 
. . can fie so managed to preserve the heat at any tempera- 
ture. X876 Fucycl. Brit. led. 9) IV. 275 The attemperator 
consists or a scries of pipes fixed within the tun . . It should 
be possible to run hot or cold water through these pipes, 
t Atte -xnperatnre . obs. [f. L. attemperat - 
after temperature : see Attemper and -ure.J Due 
regulation of temper ; attempered condition. 

1633 Bratiiwait A trad. Pr. 11. 136 The happy disposure 
and attempernture of his distempered humour. 1638 Smngruv 
Diary 198 This Christian attemperature and composure. 

Attempered (ate-mpaid), ppl. a.\ also 5 
-prld. 6 -pred. [f. Attemper + -ed.] 

1. Qualified by due admixture ; fitly blended. 

2481 Caxton Myrr. 11. iv. 68 Two somers and two wynters 
. . so attemprid that there is alway verdure. >353 Fardte 
Faeions IVef. 13 Obscure and doubtfully atteinpred Resnon- 
cions. >866 Pubky Afirac. Prayer 15 His own all-wise laws 
of attempered justice and mercy. 

2. Modified in temperature, equable, mild. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 3 The ayre attempered, the 
wynaes smowth and playne, 1730 Thomson Autumn 28 
Attemper'd suns arise. 

8. Of persons: Tempered in character, well- 
balanced, subdued, sober. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 53 He was noble and wy.se and more 
Attempered than other. 1815 Southey Roderick xv. =3 Draw 
on with elevating influence . . the attempered mind. 

4. Suitably modified, harmonized, attuned. 

1796 Coleridge Poet. IVks. 1. 137 Harmonize The attemper’d 
organ. 

5. Of metals : Tempered. Also fig. 

185a Tennyson Wellington v, A man of well-attemper'd 
frame. 1864 N kale Seaton. Poems 9 Well-attemper'd sword, 
i* 6. Having temper or disposition ; constituted. 
*«*7 Fkltham Resolves 11. Ixxit. (1677) 3x3 Nor can men 
so attempered, iiijoy themselves in aU the smiles of Fortune. 

t Attemper*]* a Obs. rare. [Only in liarl. 
MS. of Chancer ; Terror.] - next. 

ex 386 Chaucer Melib. p 22 Attem pens! [six-texts : attem- 
pre e, -pen, atempre, a-tempre] wepyng is no thing defended 
. . But though attemperel wepyng oe graunted, outrageous 
wepynge certes is defended. 

t Attempre« a. Obs. ; also 4-fi Rt«npM(o. 
[a. OF. ateniprl pa. pple. of atemprer to attemper.] 
1. Temperate, moderate, well-regulated. 

1340 Ayenb. 254 Yef frott louest to hi sobra and atempre.* 
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leteunbryMto^ineoooaytiiiM. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 
11. iv. 40 pi wlfjwt u attempre of witte. e uM-AVrm/V. 
T. 18 Attempros [v.r. alia mpor, -prc(e] diet* wu al hir 
phisik. 

2. Of climate, etc. : Temperate, equable, mild. 
e 1400 M aumdey. ftiv. 157 Ynde the mote . . it a fuUe hoot 
Contwc ; and Ynde the lease, it a fulie a te ra pr eecontrcy. 14a! 
Pot. /Vam* (1859)11. 139 Thateiuprewedir lusty and benigne. 
>998 Enrdte Facions 11. xi. 960 Avre . . to attempre and pure, 
t Attraprely, adv. Obs . rare Also -perely, 
-ally, -ally, -aly. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] Temperately. 

evfr Cuauckk Sompn. T. 345 (Ellemu Ffor goddes loue 
dmik moore attemprely [t/.r. a-temp«relly, attemper'd ly, 
-afyj. Trt 1430 MS. Line. A i. 17. 33 ( Halliw. ), Heesgretly to 
commend that in reches iyffe* attemperally. 

Attempt (fitemt), v . ; alto 7 attemp, attemt. 
[a. OF. ( 14 th c.) attempte-r, latinized spelling of 
aitenter « Pr. at ten tar, lX.attentare:— L. at tempt are , 
attentdre, to strive after, try, attack, f. at- -ad- to, 
at 4 - tempt-, tentdre , to try, test, freq. of tend/re to 
stretch. See also the rarer Attint.] 

I. To try, endeavour, essay. 

1. /rans. To nmke an effort; to use one's endeavour 
to do or accomplish some action : ft. with inf. To 
endeavour, try, essay. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge zoo The foresayd wylde gees 
attcinpten by no way To hurts theyr fruyte*. 1596 Shake. 
Merck. V. 11. i. 39 You must . . either not attempt to choose 
at all. Or sweare, etc. * 60 x Drydkn Aks. 4 A chit. 1. aa8 
Him lie attempts with studied arts to please, stio Calk* 
si dck Friend (1865) 8a The truths we may attempt to com- 
municate. ifgo M p t’osH Div. Govt. 11. ii. (1874) 168 Pheno- 
mena in which science never attempts to discover law. 
b. with vbl. sb., noun of action, or pronoun re- 
presenting them : To try, essay. 

ifil Starkey England aa Many . . wych wythout profyt 
had attempted the same. 1538 O. Elix. in Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. App. L 0 Not to attempt . . thaunge of any ordro or 
linage presently cstahlyshed. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. a« 
Vnkle, I must come forth. Gra. If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee dccre. 1611 Uiulu t'rcf. a Whosoeuer attempteth 
anything for the publike. 1734 Humk Hist. Eng. iv, To 
embolden her to attempt extorting the right of investitures. 
180a Mar. Edc.i£wohth Moral T. (1816) f. ai6 Without at- 
tempting any reply. 1876 Grkkn Short Hist. M3 (188a) aa 
To attempt the cunvenion of the English. 

O. absolutely. 

1603 Siiaks. Meat, for M. 1. iv. 70 Our doubts . . make vs 
loose the good wc oft might win, By fearing to attempt. 

2. ellipt. To essay la engagewith orhave to do with, 
to try to accomplish or attain (any action or object 
of activity, esp. one attended with risk or danger) ; 
to venture upon, try one’s fortune with. 

‘ * 534 tr - Polyd. /'erg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 81 The battayle 
was hoq fcarselie attempted as whoc shuldc say eche maun 
thrested other’s life. 1691 Ray Creation f 1704) 19a Courage 
and Hardiness to attempt the Seas. 1701 Stanley's Hist. 
Philos. Biogr. a Stanley u as not the fint who had attempted 
this Province. 1838 in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 189 The vessel 
must not attempt the port, but continue at sea. 

+ 8 . To try to use or in use ; to try the effect or 
operation of, make trial of. Obs. 

1383 Foxk in Latimer's Serm. \ Rem. (1845) Introd.15 
Some also there were which attempted the pen against him. 
itfoa Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 I. 539 
After they . . had nttempted all other ways and means. 1770 
Junius Lett, xxxix. 195 Everyone of these leinedies nas 
been . . attempted. 

II. To try to influence or move. 
t4. To try with afflictions. Obs. 

i$X5 l.D. Bkrnkrs Eroiss. II. exxx. [cxxvt.J 36 o Sir Olytter 
of Clyssone, whom I can nat loue nor neuer dyde, nor he me 
(who shall attempte me with rygorous worries'. 1390 Dk. 
Somprsut Pr^f. Corerda/e's Spir. Pertei 15881 Av, It pleased 
God for a time to attempt vs with his scourge, and to proue 
if we loued him. 16*0 J kr. Taylor Holy Hying iii. f 4 (1737) 
7a O Pain, in vain uo’sl thou attempt me. 

5. To try with temptations, try to win over, 
reduce, or entice ; to tempt, arch. 

1513 Bradshaw .S 7 . Werburge ipx Sore attempted by his 
gotitly enemy. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 8 God. . Hinder'd not 
Satan to attempt the minde of Man. ztfoi Norris Pract. 
Disc. «6 They attempt us, as the Devil did Adam. 1839 
Tennyson V tv ten 20 It made the laughter of an afternoon 
That Vivien should attempt the blameless King, 
b. Const, to do something, to on action, course, etc. 
* 5*3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 101 The bedyls of Belial at- 
tempted full fast The erle and hts countesse to kepe theyr 
opinion. 1996 Spenser F. 0 . v. xi. 63 Why then will ye, 
fond dame, attempted bee Unto a stranger s love? a two 
Hackkt A bp. Williams 1. (1693) 119 His Highness should 
not be attempted to recede from the Religion. 1773 Brr- 
riixik Chr. World Unm. (18x5) as Nothing will be round, 
1 fear, to attempt a man to he a thief. 

1 6 . To endeavour to obtain or attract. Obs. 

1607 Siiaks. Timon 1. i. is6 This man of thine attempts 

her loue. 1740 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes in Boswell 
(18161 179 Shall. . No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 

1 7. To try to move, to seek to influenoe (by 
reasoning, entreaty) ; to address with urgency. Obs. 

a 1947 Earl Surrey Aineid nr. (R.) Lefull it is for the For 
to attempt his fansie by request 1998 Shaks. Merck. V. 
iv. L 491 Dears sir, of force 1 must attempt you further, 
Take some remembrance of vs as a tribute. 1871 Milton 
Samson 1437 , 1 have attempted, one by one, the lords . . 
With supplication prone and father’s tears, To accept of 
ransom for my son. 1873 Cave Prim. Chr. lit ii. s6x She 
had been oft attempted . . by the perswasione of good men. 

III. To try with violence or force, make an 
attack upon. 

8 . intr. (with indirect passive) To make an 


attempt of hostile nature; an attack, or assault 
upon (an cnemv, a fortress, life, property, an insti- 
tution, etc.). Fr. aitenter sur. Cos. (now 4 to make 
an attempt upon,' or as a.) 

1898 A riana 90 llmt wicked desire in you to attempt upon 
her honour. 1849 Cromwell Lott. 4 Sp. (1871) I. rra We 
look to he attempted upon euery day. 189 8 9 in Burton 
Diary (i8s8» HI. 48a If. . your interest be attempted upon. 
1897 Congreve Mourn. Bride tv. vii, Look that she attempt 
not on her life. . 

t b. To attempt nothing, the /the, upon — to make 

no, the like, attempt upon. Fr. rien aitenter sur. Obs. 

1813 Shake. Hen. VI It , in. U. 17 If you cannot Barra his 

accesse to' th 1 King, neuer attempt Anything on him. c 1813 
W. Brownk Elegy in Overbuiy’s Whs. (1856) is Attempt the 
like on his unspotted fame. 1749 in Cot. Rec. Penn. V. < Some, 
thing will he attempted upon Us this Winter by the Enemy. 

0. traits. To try to master, take by force, or over- 
throw ; to attack, assail, assault : a. an enemy, 
fortress, etc. arch. 

1809 Rowlands Metis Br. Loose 3a With courage now let 
vs our seines addresse, Attempting on the sodaine Munster 
Towne. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ( 1838) 907 How I should escape 
from them, if they attempted me. 1770 Lanuhornk Plutarch 
(1879) L *69/ a They attenuated the Capitol by night. 1813 
Examiner as Feb. 190/9 The Bank was attempted, but it 
was saved by the soldiery, 
b. in various fig. and transf. senses, arch. 
x§6e J. Hisywooi* Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 98 What attempth 
you. to attempt vs, To come on vs before the messenger 
thus? s8sa Drayton Poly-alb. av. 939 That no disordered 
blast attempt her braided naira. 1749 Chester?. Lett. 910 
II. 303 The former would not have attempted . . the liberties 
of Rome. 1798 Morse Water. Geog. 1 1 . 67 Those rash hands 
which attempted his father’s crown, 
t o. To moke on attack upon the chastity of, to 
try to ravish or seduce. Obs. 

1807 Tofsei.l Four-f. Beasts 3 Apes that attempt women. 
x8xoGuillim Heraldry 111. vii. (1660) 136 The Judges ..who 
attempted Susanna. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xviii. ap When one of our sex finds she is attempted. 

d. To attempt the life of: to try to take the life 

of, try to kill. 

*743 J* Morris Serm. iii. 73 The unbelieving Jews fre- 
quently attempted the life of J e.sus. 1883 L'pool Daily Post 
3z Dec., The life of Mr. Forster was repeatedly attempted. 

Attempt (ite-rnt), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A putting forth of effort to accomplish what 
is uncertain or difficult; a trial, essay, endeavour; 
effort, enterprise, undertaking. 

1948 Udai.i., etc. Erasm. Par. Heb. vi. 3 (R.) If God be 
favourable vnto our attempted. s88o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)80/1 Toloranca raiseth us to high Attempts, c i860 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 155 For siicn an attempt there 
wanteth not encouragement. 1711 Struck Sped. No. 168 
r s It is a worthy Attempt to undertake the cause of dis- 
treat Youth. *791 Johnson Rambl. 165 f 7 The first at- 
tempts of a new claimant. 1880 Tyndall Glac. 1. 1 18. us 
The weather was sufficiently good to justify an attempt, 
b. esp. The effort in contrast with the attainment 
of its object ; effort merely, futile endeavour. 

1809 Siiaks. Macb. il ii. xi They haue awak’d, And 'tls not 
done : th’ attempt, and not the deed, Confounds vs. . * 7*4 
Cowper task v. 369 The State that strives for Liberty, 
though foiled . . Deserves at least applause for her attempt. 
1877 Lyttkil Landm . iv. x. 937 These conflicting notions 
are only the result of attempts at interpretation. 

C. Const, to do, at ( 4 /* obs.) doing. 

17x1 Addison Sheet. No. 18 Pa Some attempts of forming 
Pieces upon Italian Plans. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (17591 I. 
Hi. 136 The vain Attempts of Men to dive into the Mysteries 
of God. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. f 5 (1889) 509 An at- 
tempt to vest the government of the Church in the King, 
d. phr. To make an attempt (to give attempt, obs.) : 
to make an effort, to try (to do a thingV 
c 1934 tr. Pol. Verr. Eng. Hist. 11. (1846) 97 When as they 
might with better lucke geve newe attempt. 1980 North 
Plutarch (1595) 936 After many attempted made. 183a Lk 
Gmvs Velleius 133 Cinna . . dared give attempt upon those 
things which no honest man ever durst thinke. 1703 Maun- 
drell Joum. Jrrus. (1739* 149 Made another attempt this 
/lay to see the Cedars. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. t77 
He made a feeble attempt to restrain the intolerant real of 
the House of Commons. 

t2. The thing attempted, object aimed at, aim. 
s8xo Guii.i.im Heraldry 111. ii. (1660) 107 Ills noble courage 
and high attempts atchieved. 1790 1 ’ a ley Hot. Paul. Rom. 
il. 17 His design and attempt was to sail . . immediately from 
Greece. 

8 . An effort to accomplish an object by force or 
violence : + ft. A warlike enterprise ; an attack, 
assault, onset. Obs . or arch. 

1984 Allen in Edin. Rev. (1883^ 378 No man can charge 
us of any attempt against the realm. 1803 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (x6ax) 56 The King following, gave no attempt unto 
the citie, for that he knew to be but vaine. 1809 Siiaks. 
Macb. 111. vi. 30 Hee Prepares for some attempt oTWarre. 
1889 Manley Cretins 1 ' Low-C. Wars 699 These strong at- 
tempts of the Knetny did not terrify the Hollanders, 
b. A personal assault made upon a person’s life, 
a woman’s honour, etc. Now usually requiring 
specification : 4 an attempt upon the life of,’ etc. ( 
1993 Shaks. Lucr. 49c, I see what crosses my attempt will 
bring. 1803 — Meas.for M. 111. L 967 The Maid will I 
frame, and make fit for his attempt. 1811 — Cymb. 1. iv. 128 
A Repulse, though your attempt (as you call it) deserue more. 
Mod. Another attempt upon the life of the Czar. 

+ O. fig. Obs. 

s86n More Antid. Ath. 111. xv. (1719) 195 That all the Spe- 
cies of things . . came first out of the Earth, by the omni- 
farious attempt of the particles of the matter upon one 


another. 1873 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. Hi. ft Coming off from 
jaH the attempts of adversity with victory and triumph, 
t A Temptation, reduction. Obs. 
s8zx Bible Rectus, ix. 4 Vse not much the companie of a 
woman that ia a singer, least thou be taken with her at- 
tempts. 1887 Milton P. L. ix. 993 To avoid Th’ attempt it 
self, intended by our Foe. For hee who tempts .. at least as- 
perses The tempted with dishonour fouL 

▲ttemptability (&te mt&bi'Uti). [f. next : 
see -bimtv.] The quality of being attemptable, 
capability of being attempted. 

saao Carlyle Heroes (*8581 351 Short way ahead of us it 
is all dim ; an unwound skein of possibilities . . attempts- 
bilities, vogue-looming hopes. A 

Attemptable (fttemtlhl), a.\ in 7 -ible. Tf. 
Attempt v. + -able.] That may be attempted ; 
liable or open to attempts. 

t8n Shake. Cymb. t. iv. 65 Vouching, .his [Mistress] to be 
more Faire, Vertuous, Wise, Chaste, .and lease atlemptihle, 
than any the rarest of our Ladies. 
tAtte*mptete. Obs. Also atteraptat. [a. OF. 
(14th c.) attemptat (mod. attentat), as if ad. L. 
'attempt-, attentdtus, sb., f. attempt -, attentdre, to 
Attempt. See also Attentate.] 

1 . An attempt, endeavour. 

1931 Elyot Got>. Proem (1544) Aij b, I have newe enter* 
prised to describe in our vulgar tunge the forme of a juste 
publike wcale . . which attemptate is not of presumption. 
1989 Puttknham Rug. Pofsie (Arb.) 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French .. as .. «/• 
tempt at for attempt. 

2 . esp. A violent or crimina! attempt ; an attack, 
assault, outrage, raid, incursion. (So F. attentat.) 

>994 State Papers Hen. VJJf , IV. xaa To rapresse any 
attemptate that might be mode against the said King. 
CZ970 Mary Q. Scots in H. Campbell Love-tett. (i8as) 969 
To repair the wrangis and atteinutatin committit aganis me 
their soverane. 1781 Strype Reel. Mem. IV. 384 He called . . 
for redress of the attemptatex committed by the G reams. 

t Attempta-fcion. Obs . rare- 1 , [ail. L. at* 
tempt dtibn-em, n. of action f. attempt, he to At- 
tempt. See also Attkntation.] An attempting. 

1499 Poston Lett. 5 I. 91 The- attempt acion of di verses 
maticres a geyn suminc frendes of the seyil John. 

Attempted (fite mtod), ppl. a. [f. Attempt v. 
+ -ED.] Tried, essayed, endeavoured; assailed, 
attacked ; also , tempted, tested, put to trial (obs.). 

* 5*3 Bradshaw St. l/erburge (1B4R) 107 The erle sore at- 
tempted by his gostly enneiny. 1939 Hen. VIII in Strype 
EcU. Mem. I. App. lxiiL 155 By long attempted experience 
in searching the truth. 1598 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 46 I<cwd 
lusts, and late attempted sin. 184a Milton A pot. Smect . 
Wks. 1x851) 971 To secure and protect the weakness® of any 
attempted chastity. 1838 Aknoi d Hist. Rome 11848) I. 151 
The charge of treason and attempted tyranny. 

Attempter (ftte mtoi). Also 6 7 -or, -our. 
[f. as prec. + -krI ; or a. OF. (14th c.) aitempleur .] 
1 . One who attempts or essays anything. 

1998 Florio, Saggiatore . . an attempter, a tryer. 1848 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref., The exceeding diffi- 
culty, which . . tlie obscurity of the subject . . must often 
put upon the attempter. kmB W. Taylor in Month. Rev. 
XXVI. 947 An attempter of Italian comedy. 1837 Dickens 
Pichrv.iiS+a) II. 73 Any attempt, .will recoil on the head of 
the attempter. 

f 2 . One who makes a violent or criminal attempt 
(against a person, institution, etc.), an assailant; 
one who attempts the virtue of a woman. Obs. 

1980 Sidney A read. (1699) 184 They resisted, and by our 
helpe drnuo away, or slue those murdering at tempters. 1981 
Lamrard Etren. 11. vii. (1588) 065 If upon an attempt of 
Burghlarie . . the attcmptoni take it [the money] away . . it 
is a full and complete Burghlarie. x8op tr. Sir T. Smith's 
Commw. Eng. *33 Such an attemptour nath had warning. . 
of the danger, into which hee fallcth by such attempt. 1071 
Milion P. R. iv. 602 The attempter of thy Father's throne, 
And thief of Paradise. 1749 Richardson Pamela (1894) I. 
xviii. 99. 1748 — Clarissa (i8it) HI. 373 It would be a 

miracle if she stood such an attempter. 
f 3 . A tempter. Obs. 

1849 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 907 Which his conscious 
attempters doubt I esse apprehended sooner then his other 
auditors. 1889 9 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. L 1 1675) 170 Instead 
of looking upon the attempter aa his Friend. 

Attempting (ate mtiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
«inu 1.] The action of making an effort, trying; 
attempt, endeavour. 

. >556 PHAtta /Eneid iv. L Uj, Quaking . . her huge attempt- 
ing!* to pursue. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Wks. 11B51J 145 
Though of highest hope, and hardest attempting. 1784 
Anderson in Phil. Trans . LXXV. 91 The attempting to 
climb it was at the risk of my life. 

Attempting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO *.] 
Endeavouring, enterprising, venturous. 

c 1830 Risdon Surv. Devon tf 144 (1810) 158 Sir Humphry 
Gilbert . . was of an high attempting spirit, 
t Attemptingly, adv. Obs . [f. prec. + -LY2J 
By wav of attempt or essav, tentatively. 

1998 Florio, Tentatamente, feelingly, by % tryall, attempt- 
ingly, by assay. 

f Atte'inption. Obs. rare" 1 , [irreg. for at- 
temptation.} An attempt 
1989 R. Lindsay Hist. Scot. (1728) 33 The F.nglisli Al- 
fteroptions were punished in the last Battle. 

t Attemptire, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. At- 
tempt + -ivk!j Given to bold attempts ; venturous. 

1803 Daniel Panegyr. King vi, This great nation . . At- 
temptive, able, worthy, generous. 1803 — Dt f' Rhyme 
(1717) 7 The gallant Proffers of attempt! ve Spirits. 
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▲ttomptlOM (foe’inlUs), a. ran, [f. At- 
nun sb. + -lkhsJ Without attempting ; inert. 

UN Masj.owk sst Pt. Tambnrt. n. v, And rest attempt* 
km, faint, and destitute? 

Attemptor, -tour, obs. var. Attxiiptkr. 
Attan, Mill, for at-pen 'at the* : see At prep. 
Attend (dtend), v. Forma: 4-6 atende, 5-6 
attend*, 6 - attend. Aphetic 4 - Tran. [a. OF. 
aiendre imod. a//-):— I„ a/-, adtendlre, i. ad to + 
tend ht to stretch : see At- frtf$\ 

Prim. sign. To stretch to (still in OFr.) ; hence, 
to direct the mind or observant faculties, to listen, 
apply outsell ; to watch over, minister to, wait 
upon, follow, frequent ; to wait for, await, expect 
In almost every variety of meaning it is, or has 
been, both trans. and intr,, the latter construed with 
/a, unto, on, upon, and having isuiirect passive , as : 
we must attend to this, this must be attended to. 

I. To direct the can, mind, energies to anything. 

1. To turn one’s ear to. listen to. a. trans. arch . 

■ a ty» Cursor At. aifioj Qua- turn tale can better a- tend. 

1513 Douglas AZneis u. x. Argt.. Into this nixt cheptur 30 
may attend Off Priame King of Troy the fatale end. x6sx 
Shahs. Cymh. 1. vi. 14a, I do condemns mine eared that haue 
So long attended thee. <713 Ports Hind t. 510 But, goddess ! 
thou thy suppliant sou attend. x8o8 Scoi r Mar ntum v. xxi. 
My tale Attend, 
b. intr. (Const, to, unto.) 

1447 Rokkniiam Seyntys Introd. 3 As they shul heryn wych 
lyst attends. 1704 Siiakh. Rich. 11 / , in. L 13 Your Croce 
attended to their Sugred words. x6ss Bim r Pt. xvii 1 O 
l<urd, attend vnto my crie. 171$ Port Iliad 1. 61 Thu* 
Chrynes pray’d : the favouring power attends. 184a J. H. 
Newman Par. Serm. VI. ax. 318 Every one must . . attend 
his best 

2. To turn the mind to, give consideration or 
pay heed to, regard, consider. + a. trans. Obs. 

*43* 5® tr. Higdon <1865) I. 47 Hit is to he attendede that 
pile the worlde . . is diuided in to ilj. partes. 1314 Barclay 
t'yt 4 Uybndyshm. 43 If they see a fault, they will it not 
attends. a 1844 Quaxlbs Sol Recant, v. L aa Attend thy 
footsteps when thou drawest near r l'he house of God. 1773 
Trumdull in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. (18531 1 . 5 , 1 shall. . 
attend your request 
b. intr. with to. 

1878 Gals Crt. Gentiles III. tat Some said . . that the ac- 
tion of sin wae not from God ; attending 10 the very de- 
formity of sin. which is not from God. 1711 Stkele Sheet. 
Nao6aP9 Beauties or Imperfections which others have 
not attended to. lip M Culloch Taxation 1. iv. 135 Were 
the justice of the case only ettended to. 

+ 8 . To attend from : to turn the mind from, be- 
ware of. (L. at tenders ab.) Obs . rare. 

e *375 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wk». i860 I. a a j [Crist] hiddih 
attende from false prophetes [Vulg. Matt. vd. 15 Attendite 
afakkprofihetisy 

4. To turn the energies to, give practical heed 
to, apply oneself to, look after. + a. trans. Obs. 

a 1400 Can. Atyst. 059 To provyde. Lord, for thi comyng, 
With mile the obedeyns we kan atende. 15x3 Fitihesb. 
If mb. 1 7 If a man attende not hi* husbandrye, hut goo to 

S e or playe. 1649 Skldrn Laws of Rug. 11. xiii. « 1739) 
bat himself might attend hU own security. 1715 Pon 
1 111. 5*7 The maide . . dispersing, various tasks attend. 
1798 W. Taylor in Month. Rett. XXV. 578 The agriculture 
is every where sedulously attended, 
b. intr . with to. 

113x3 Siiokeiiam 8a Code atende to my socour. c 1450 
Lqmxlich Grail xxii. 907 ?if thow attenden wilt to hi* scr- 
vise. 150a Ord. Crysten Aten (W. de W.l 1. iv. (1506) 46 Unto 
that attendeth well the deuyll. 1833 Ht. Martimbau Alauch. 
Strike vi. 65 She was attending very diligently to her work. 
1853 A. Morris Basinets vL 1*7 Worldly affairs lire attended 
to at the cost of men's salvation. 

+ e. with upon. Obs. 

sSts Bible Ram. xiii. 6 They are Gods ministers, attending 
continually vpon this very thing. 1680 Hurnlt Tracts I. 
79 Captains . . are not obliged to attend upon the Service, 
f d. with inf. To apply oneself, endeavour. Obs. 
1313 Whittinton Vulg. r Yf e carpenter without com- 
passc, rule, lyne, end plummet sholde attende to square 
tymbre. 1397 Daniel Civ. Wares in. il. First, he attends 
to build a strong conccipt Of his usurped powre. 

+ e. with subord. cl. To give heed, take care, look. 
161a Monifennie Ckran. in Afise. Scat. I. 78 The Scots 
were very . . vigilant all night, and attended that their ene- 
mies should not escape. 

II. To watch over, wait upon, with service, 
Accompany as servant, go with, be present at. 

5. To direct one's care to ; to take care or charge 
of, look after, Tknh, guard, fa. trans. arch, or Oos. 

c *4*0 Tallad. an Hush. 1. 511 it wol thyne oxen mende 
. . yf that the. fyre attende. a8is Shake. Cyrnb. 1. vi. 
107 ’they are in a Trunks Attended by my men. 164s 
R. B. K. Liturgy 4 Mass-Bk. P ref. 1 Another quarter of our 
waJUjWhich to him appeared more weake and lesse attended. 
1703 Pont Odytt. ul 538 I -eave only two the gaily to attend. 
1836 Kane A ret. Exp. II. L 10 They attend their lamps with 
assiduous care. 

b. intr. with to. 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disf. (1845) II. 199 Th*s will en- 
able me better to attend to all the services. xSgo Lvttom 
My Navel in. xvi. The clergymen had his own flock to at- 
tend to. 

6 . trans. To apply oneself to the care or service 
of (a person) ; esp. to watch over and wait upon, 
to minister to (the sick). Of a medical man : To 
pay professional visits to<a patient). 

137a Foaawrr Tkoa pK 1144 A bnehoppe . • havinge great 


■EyphetR to pasture., which to hie powre he at tended. *gp| 
MSMtSEB P. Q. 1, x.41 Thu fift had charge sick persons to 
attend, ipa De Fok Plague Sa Hired mines who attended 
meted people. «73E Pore Afar. Ess. 111. 170 Prescribes, 
intend*, the med'ane makes, and gives. 183a Babbage 
Mom* Afantff. XV. 141 The chemist • . never ettepds his cue* 


7. To wait upon, as servant or attendant ; also , 
to wait upon (a personage) in obedience to an 
Authoritative summons. 

S469 Poston Lett. 614 II. 360 Attendid as wunhepfully as 
evir was Quene a fom hir. vans Shams. 7 W Gent. t. iii. 97 
His companion .. Attends the Emperour in his royall Court. 
i8m Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 546 'ihe Lord Mayor 
ana the Sheriffs of London were also summoned to attend 
the King. 

b. intr. To be present in readiness for service, or 
In answer to on authoritative summons. 


1314 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyskm. 47 Rebukes . . For not 
attendingand fayling of Uiy tide 1697 Devon: n Virg. Georg. 
iv. 539 (hficious Nymphs, attending 10 a Ring, 
o. with on, upon (formerly oj ). 

? *499 PluMpten Carr. 135 If it please you . . to appoynt 
fryday or satterday . . I shall then attend of you. « 1347 
Eabl Surbkv ASneid iv. (R.) And at the threshold of her 
chamber dore, The Carthage lords did on the quene attend. 
a 1874 Clarendon (J.) He was required to attend upon the 
committee. 1808 Scott Munition l viii, Twenty yeomen . . 
Attended on their lord’s behest. 


8 . 'l'o follow, escort, or accompany, for the pur- 
pose of rendering services. (Used specifically of 
those who act as ladies or gentlemen in waiting to 
royal personages ) a. trans. 

1633 Walton A ngler Ep. Ded. 3 If common Anglers should 
attend you, and be eye-witnesses of the success. 1730 John- 
son Rambi. No. its Pro Permission to attend her to pub- 
lick places. 1835 Prescott Philip II, 1. ii. at I he Portu- 
guese infanta . . was attended by a numerous train of nobles. 
1883 Times 13 Feb., Their Royal Highnesses . . left for Lon- 
don this morning, attended by Mdlle. Heim, 
b. intr. with on, upon ; and absol. 

1591 SliAKB. Two Gent. 11. iv. 141 Wee’ll both attend vpon 
your Ladiship. *600 Shake. A. J”. L. v. i. 66 Trip Audry, 
trip Audry, I attend, I attend. 1619 Treat. Awe. 4 Mod. 
Times II. 516/fa So (the Queene] attended upon with the 
Nobilitic, came downe. 1801 Souihky Thataba vu. xxx, 
Following the decp-veil’d Bride Fifty female slaves attend. 
1883 G.M acdonam> Sir Gibbie 1 1 . v. 84 Attending on drunk 
people and helping them home. 

0. Mil. and Naut. To accompany or wait upon 
for hostile purposes, so os to defeat on enemy's 
plans. (trans., and intr. with toA 
a x8m Clarendon (J.) He was . . strong enough to have 
stopped or attended Waller in hi* western expedition. 1804 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp (18451V. 484 Cruizing off Cadiz for 
the purpose of attending to L’Aigle, and securing the ap- 

B roach of our Convoy. 1803 — ibid. VII. 59 The Enemy 
las three vessels of war], . If this is so, a Force is necessary 
of I.ine-of-Battle Ships and Frigates to attend them. 

10. Of tilings : To follow closely upon, to accom- 
pany. (Now aniv of things immaterial.) a. trans. 

1613 Markham Eng. Haute to. P ref., My poor prayer* shall 
to my last gasp labour to attend you. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 434 what Cares must then attend the toiling Swain. 
*7 xa Steele S/eet. No. 449 r 3 With a Frankness that always 
attends unfeigned Virtue. 1731 F iklding A melta 11. vi. Wlu. 
1984 VIII. 939 Our food was attended with some ale. i860 
*1 yndall Glac. 1. 1 18. 130 The loss of our track wuuld be 
attended with imminent peril, 
b. intr. with on, upon. 

*606 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. ii. 134 All feores attending on so 
dire a project. 01847 R* Hamilton Rew. 4 PuntsAm. iv. 
(1853) 149 Destruction and misery attend on wicked dotnps. 

1 11. causal. To follow up, accompany, conjoin, 
associate (one thing with another]. Obs. 

x6o$ Bacon Ado. Learn. 11. xxiil 1 7 [I] have also attended 
them with brief observations. 1748 Anson Vay. 11. xiii. 978 
The Governor . . had returned a very obliging answer . . 
and had attended it with a present of two boats. 1773 
Burke .S>. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 64 We have carefully at- 
tended every settlement with government. 

12. To present oneself, for the purpose of taking 
some part in the pro 9 eedings, at a meeting for 
business, worship, instruction, entertainment, a. 
trans. e. g. to attend church, school, a lecture, a 
meeting, a funeral, the sittings of a court, also a 
place of worship. 

1646 Row Hist . Kirk Introd. <1848^ 17, I had bein in Edin- 
burgh . . attending hi* Majestic’s Counsel. >770 Lang- 
horne Plutarch (1870) I. 177/1 Pericles also attended the 
lectures of Zeno. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iii, Andreas 
too attended Church. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 177 It 
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b. a future time, event, result, decision, etc. arch. 
13x3 Bradbmaw St. Wtrburg* (18481 39 Attendyngfc opor> 
tunyte to take them In a tvayne. sms Rogers Naaman 

J 58 They mud attend the moving of the waten. 17x3 
ludem Cato il L 9 And Rome attends her ftM Iran our 
resolves, site Howells Venet. Life 118 The countiytaan, 
taking shelter at the stern of his boat, attended the snot, 
to. ellipt. with clause : To wait to see or learn, 
to await the Issue. Obs. 

1389 Late Voy. Sp. 4 Port. (1881) Be Attending if any 
*f rangers would unburthen them. dgiTtimi Hut. Eng., 
And attended what would be the Issue of this. .Convulsion 
of the State. 

tl4./g. (Of things.) To remain for, be reserved 
for, be in store for, 'await.' a. trans. Obs. 

x6xa Woodall Sure. Mate Wlcs. 1653, 3 The Trepan .. 
onety attendeth the Fractures of the Cranium. 0x704 Locks 
(J.) The state that attends all men after this. 1714 tr. 
Rollin' sAnc. ///*/. (1 897 j 1 . 7a The prize attended the vie ton 
t b. intr. with for. Obs. 

1378 1 *. N. tr. Cenq. W. India Pref. a Would you now in 
your old daies be an Emperor, considering that your Se- 
pulchre attendeth for you Y 

t ifi. To look forward to, expect, a. trans. Obs , 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/9 The grate prouffite that he 
attended of hym. xgBx Savile Tacitui Agric. 1 i6ea) 101 
The souldier. .attended an end for that yeere of his trauell. 
xixq Raleigh Hist. World II. v. UL f 14. 430 The Capuans 
relying on . . the succours attended from HannibaL sSps 
Ray Disc. 11. v. <1739/985 So dreadftil a Tempest that all the 
People attended therein the very End of the World, 
t D. intr. with for. Obs. rare. 

138s Savile Tmcitud Agric. (*699 195 The Britans ..at- 
tending for nothing els but rauenge or seruitude. 

1 10. intr. To wait, tarry, stay. Obs. 

9360 Daus tr. Sleidawe's Comm. 060 a, They would . . 
attende, vntyl suche tyme a* ihe Emperour had aduertined 
them. s8es Vkrhtkgan Dec. lutell. ii. (x6»8 36 Attending 
at the sea ports.. for conuenient winds. *736 Cat. Rec . 
Penn. IV. 98 The two Members . . now attending for an 
Answer. Sterne Sent. 9 ouru . (1775) I. 30 The lady 

attended as if she expected I should go on. 

+ b. fig. Of things. Obs. 

xypbEdw. Ill, l ii, Albeit my business urgeth me. It shall 
attend while I attend on thee. 

■f IV. trans. To intend. Obs. [So OF. atendre, 
occos. for entendre. Cf. Attknt.J 
1*55 Poston Lett. 939 I. 331 They never attendyde hurt 
to nis owne persone. 163s Guhnall Chr. in Arm. ix. fe t 
(1669 184/9 Very unlikely to do real good to the soul* : alas, 
it iii not that he attends. 


t Attend, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. ; cf. OK. 
atende J Attendance. 

1594 Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 117 To give attend on 
Ra-snis excellence. 

Attend, var. Atenh v. Obs., to kindle. 

Attend, ohs. corrupt f. Attaint v. 
t Atte*nd»ble, a. Obs. rare - l . [f. Attend v. 
+ -ABLE ; or a. OF. at tend able , glossed 1 abydyng ’ 
in Du Guez.] Giving atientiou, attentive. 

S347 Boorde Brett. Health I*ref. 3 b, Maysters of Chierurgy 
ought to be. .dylygent and attendable about theyr cures. 
Attendance (fltenddns). Also 4-6 attend- 
aunce, 5 atendans, -anoe, 6 attendans. [a. OF. 
atendance , f. atendre : see Attend v. and -anck.] 

+ 1 . The action or condition of applying one’s 
mind or observant faculties to something ;« At- 
tention 1. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 339 No thing askith so grete 
attcndaunces, As doth your lay. c X465 Digby Atyst. (1889) 
lit. 1306 My lugges anon gyffe a-tendan*. 1333 Bei.lfndenk 
Livy v. (ifca) 453 The Gaulis gaif sic attendance to him, 
that he wes notit and knawin to all than arm ye, s6xs T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus U. 6 Men generally think thHt . . at- 
tendance vnto the word, is for old age. >790 Catii. Graham 
Lett. Kduc. 56, 1 would advise the tutor . . not to press his 
young pupil to give attendance, when he is eagerly engaged 
with some other favourite pursuit. 
t 2 . The action or condition of turning ones 
energies to ; assiduous effort ; * Attention 2. Obs. 

c 1400 Maun ucv. xxii. 93a Every man jeveth . . *0 gode at- 
tendance to his servyse. 1333 Bellkndknk Livy iv. 11893) 
447 And tuke mare attendance and care to ordoure Hume. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693J 103 Commands lor our Attend- 
ance unto such Duties. 

8. The action or condition of waiting upon, ac- 
companying, or escorting a person, to do him 
service ; ministration, assiduous service. In attend • 
ance : waiting upon, attending. 

r 1386 Chaucer IVife*s 3T. 77 A man shall winne u* best 
with flaterie ; And with attendance.. Ben we ylimed. 04m 
Epiph. iTumb. 1843* »4 Or wer ther any ladees bur alniwte 
. . Or maydons doyng any attendaunce. 1398 R. TIoftb] in 
Shahs. C. Praise 95 Giving attendance on my froward Dame. 
1803 Shake. Lear il iv. 946 Why might not you, my lord, 
receiue attendance From tliose that she cals Servants. 1744 
Dr For Eng. Tradeem. I. xxii. so8 Reputation for . . food 
attendance on his customers. s8te Prercott Philip II , 1. 
HL (*857) 54 The lords and ladies in attendance gathered 
round the queen, i860 Dickknb Uwcossem. TraV. vi. Your 
waiter reproachfoBy reminds you that 'attendance is not 
charged lor a single OteaL* __ 

Jig. s8aa I. Taylor Passat, iv. 75 The malign emotions 
are founoul close attendance. 

4 The action Or condition of an inferior in waiting 
the leisure, convenience, or decision of a superior. 

f S4«s Poston Lett. 493 II- 67 He wole gef a tendance un- 
to you for to have nntM letter from you. 1340 Brimklow 
Complaynt xviii. (1874) 4* How long shol men wayte and 
geue attendance vpon rulers, before thei can coxae to tne 
spedi of them I 1730 JoiweoN Rambl No. xo8 V ro Coov 
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pelted by want to attendance And solicitation. dtoComi 
(Dr. Syntax) Wtfk u *64 The poor are ncuerieea towait la 
eaiQ attendance at their git> ■ . 

0. In sensei 3, 4 the phrase* T§ wait attendance 
(oho.), 7# dance attendance, occur -• * to attend * j the 
latter usually with some shade of sarcasm or, eon* 
tempt 

*fifo J. Haywood /Tv*, f JSMgr. (t 86 p 166 He daunceth 
attendance. 1590 Marlowe Edw. St, l lv ( Nobles . .That 
wait attendance for a gracious look, da Burton Anal 
Mel iib U. ib iv, Shut Mm out of doors once or twice* let 
him dance attendance, a im T. Blown Com. View Wks. 
1730 1. 164 Why should the loadstone complain of the iron 
for not dancing attendance after it sfe# Thackeray Pen 
denmis IvL 477 What was he about dancing attendance here T 
6. The action of coming or fact of being present, 
In answer to a summons, or to take part in public 
business, enteitainraent, instruction, worship, etc. 

r life Foetencuk Abo. 4 Lim. Mom* (17x4) lie Nedyn not 
to have grate WaglcJ* for their Attendaunce to this Con- 
cede. tegs Whole Duty Man xL | is (1683) 90 llie many 
attendances the creditor ie put to In pursuit of it. 1713 
Pont Odyss. vm. 19 The King in council your attendance 
waits. tSfe Prescott Philip / 1 , 1. i. 5 Charles . . sent to 
require hie son's at tcndanre at Bnunels. 1876 Green Short 
Hut. vii. § 6 (18891 4ux The Catholics withdrew from at- 
tendance at the national worship. Mod. The number of 
attendances recorded in the School Register, 
t 7. W siting, delay. Obs. 

sdiA Raleigh Hitt. World iv. HI. f v. 499 Compelled . . to 

S it the matter in haxard without farther attendance 1864 
vklyn Sytva 71 Spring-woods . . have been let rest till . • 
thirty years, and have p rov’d highly worth the attendance, 
t 8. Waiting for, expectation. Obs. 
a 1600 Hooker (J.) That which causeth bitterness in death, 
is the languishing attendance and expectation thereof, a 1841 
Finktt Philoxenit (16561 164 Resting ..in attendaucs of 
their Lords Plate, not yet coins. 

+ 9. A body of attendants, train of servants, 
retinue. Obs. 

1607 Hibron Wks. I. 998 Two or three of her attendance 
looked out. 1696 Luttrell Brief Rot. IV . 44 The Venetian 
ambassadors, with an attendance of about 40 noblemen. 
1779 Johnson L. P., Poped 787) IV. 91 So many wants, that 
a numerous attendance was scarcely able to supply them. 

10. The body or number of persona present to 
take part in any proceedings. 

1835 J. Wilson in Lift (18781 iii. 8 j The attendance at the 
stated services of the mission is greater than . . ever. x8fe 
Daily TeL 17 May. Greatly increased interest in the match 
should be represented . . by a greatly increased attendance. 

11. Comb., as nttendanoe-offloer, one whose 
duty it is to nee that children attend school. 

1884 Pall Mall C. 17 June 1 ft A blind eye . . should be an 
indispensable qualification in on attendance officer. 

+ Atte*ndancy. Obs. Also 7 -enoy. [f. prec.: 
sec -ncy.J 

1. The condition of giving heed ; attention. 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 1863 VII. 396 Our attendancy to 
this very discrimination . . may have u great influence. 

2. The giving of attendance. 

x*94 Hooker An/. Pal . vii. 44a Of honour, another part 
is attendancy ; and therefore . . angels are spoken of as his 
attendants. 

3 . * Attendance 9. 

1386 Fi:rne Bias. Centric 33a With as great an attendancy 
of friendes and neruants as . . shalbe fit. 

4. The quality of accompanying, adjoining, or 
following on ; attendant relation. 

a x6s6 Bacon Max. 4 Use xxv. (16301 89 To name land by 
the attendancy they have to other lands more notorious. 

6. An accompaniment, an attendant thing. 

1654 Wanrfn Unbelievers 47 There was • . equivaU 
respect of the adjuncts or attendencies. 

6. Waiting ior, expectation. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 4 W. Angels 154 A certain# .. 
attendancy, or looking after some good thing desired. 

Attendant (fcte’nd&nt), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
-aunt. [a. OK. attendant, pr. pple. of attendre, 
earlier at emirs, to Attend.] 

A. adj. 

f 1. Turning the attention, giving earnest heed ; 
watchful, observant, attentive. Obs. 

143a Poston Lett. 18. 1. 34 Attendant and oheissant in ac- 
complishing therof. 1500 Hawes Past. Pleas. x\ 1. Ixxi, Her 
servaunt To obtayne her love is so attendaunt. 1649 Seldrn 
Lows Eng. 11. xiiL 117391 73 To have the King . . attendant 
upon his Advice. 

2. Waiting upon, accompanying, or following, in 
order to do service ; ministrant. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1889) 111. 1879 In good 90th we hyn 
a-tenddawntb SS75 (title* Robert lAtnehom's Letter . . from 
a freend officer attendant in the Court. life MibtON P. L. 
vnu 149 Other Sun* . .With thir attendant Moons thou wilt 
dcscrie. stsS Scott J *. M. Perth xxviii. From the attendant 
flotilla rang notes of triumph, 
b. Const, to (obs.), on, upon. 
i«S3 Gowks Con/. 1 1. 179 As damiselles attendaunt To the 
goddesses, ifes-w Act 93 Hon. VHJ, v. 1 4 Officers . . at- 
tendant to you in and aboute the due execution of this our 
commission. 167a Traherne Ckr. Ethics xxx. 473 His 
guardian angels alwaias attendant on him. tfe Macaulay 
Hist. Eng: at, I. 314 Fresh meat was uavor eaten even by 
the gentlemen attendant on a great End. 
to. Law. Dependent on ; owing duty or service to. 
X|SS Gowtn Com. ]. 9x4 To whom tns load was attendant 
As Tie, which# hair was apparanL risen Destr. Troyuxu 
3369 Yles ytwv ara attendant to Troy, igeS Perkins Prtf. 
Bk.s. 1 404 The tenant In dower . . snail be attendant unto 
them by the rate and portion of the rent, sfei Tormcs do 


. equivalency In 


la Lon 31 His wBe shal be endowed of the lend, and shea 
shall be attendant to the heir* of the third pvt of 1. d. 

A Accompanying, in a dependent position ; closely 
consequent or resulting. Const on, upon. 

Attendant Keys in Mux. : the keys or scales 00 the fifth 
above, and fifth below (or fourth above), any key-note or 
took, considered in relation to the key or scale on that tonic. 

afif7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. v. 990 Miracles come from no 
inhaerent power, .froraadreusutant rather, or an attendant 
1790 Johnson Rambl. No. 77 r 11 To show innocence and 
goodness with such attendant weaknesses, ife Hr. Mak- 
TtNEAU B ro oke F. vL 7s The suffering and death attendant 
upon war. Mod. The attendant circumstances, 

o. Present at any public proceeding or at the 
place in which it is held. 

tgSfi Lamsarde Eicon, tu il tot Ecdesiasticall persons (if 


they be not attendant upon diuine service* may be air 

for the Peace. xSfe tr. Daudst's Fromont 4 Kislsr 1. 

The round of files with their attendant crowds. 

B. sb. 

1. One who waits npon. accompanies, or follows 
another in order to render service ; one of a retinue or 


train ; a servant, satellite, subordinate companion. 

>888 Fardte Racisms 1. v. 57 He loied all the faulte vpon 
the ministres and atteudauntes. 1604 Shake. Oth. iv. hL 8 
Dismiss# your Attendant there. 1780 Harms Pkitol. Ena. 
(1841) 480 This author was a constant attendant upon the 
penoti of this great prince, sfias Byron Joan vn. lxxii, 
Two . . ladies, who With their attendant aided our escape. 

b. transf. or fig. 

ifi 87 Milton P. L. vii. 547 Least sin Surprise thee, and 
her black attendant, Death, 1793 Smkaton Rdystouo L. 
I X99 Hancock's Sloop, which I had before mode use of as 
an attendant 1837V Ml EWELL. Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 30K 
Jupiter also has attendants. 

2 . * One that waits the pleasure of another.' J. 

1884 T. Burnet Th. Earth J.) To give an attendant quick 
despatch is a civility. 

8. Something that accompanies in a circumstan- 
tial relation : an accompaniment, close consequent. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 56 (The Crow] is vsed 
by vs, a*, an attendant vpon the Sacrament. xSfe Water- 
house Arms 4 Arm. 36 They had their Crowns, Chayns, 
Kings, like our attendants of knighthood. 1737 Pope Hot. 
Epist. it. L 947 The laugh, the jest, attendants on the bowL 
1869 Coleridge Keble iv. 65 Melancholy is a common 
attendant on poetic genius. 

4. One who is present at any public proceeding 
or at the place in which it is held. 

1641 Hinue % Brum xxx. 93 The attendants .. of such 
Wakes. 0x745 Swift Q.» A constant attendant at all 
meetings relating to chanty. 188s Picton Cronnur/l it. 96 
His parents were certainly diligent attendants ut clturcli. 

5 . Law. (See A3.) 


Attendutly, adv. msr. [f. prec. atlj.+ -i,t *.] 
After the manner of an attendant. 

*87fi Banister Hist. Man 1. 6 Reason . . whereon . . the 
semes continually as ministers attendantly should wayte. 

Attended (&tendi d), pa. pple. [f. Attend v. 
+ -ID .1 Waited upon, accompanied, frequented. 
1603 Knoli.es Hist. J'urkes 11638) 53 Andronicus. .secretly 
fled . . attended vpon only with a few of his trusty mruants. 
1S46 Dk Quincey Sheiley Wlcs. VI. 94 A dreadful storm, 
attended by thunder and columns of lightning. Mod. A well- 
attended church. 


▲ttemdednees. ran. [f. prec. + -nshe.] The 
condition of being attended or accompanied. 

life F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 9x5 There in need ..of 
perception of invariable attendeuneas. 

Attender (atendai). [f. OS prcc. + -Eli V] 

L One who gives heed or attention ; an observer. 
1660 * J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) *87 Crarv brains . . are 
not seldom the most curious attendees of such things as the»c. 
«•* M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 40 Attending to conduct . • 
makes the attender feel that it it Joy to do it. 

2. He who (or that which) attends or waits upon, 
esp. to render service ; a ministrant, attendant. 

1461 -83 Ord. R. Housed 83 One page, .to be labourer and 
attender. 1S94 Daniel deep. <1717) 390 Go my Maids, my 
Fortune's sole Attender*. x6xs Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
1653, 34® The actenders of the sick. S635 Stafford Few. 
tUory( 18691x17 On whose look es, words, and actions, Modesty 
is a dilllgent attender. 1681 Clanvii.l Saddncismus 1. ( 17261 
40 These mischievous spirits . . are more constant Attender* 
. . upon the Actions and Inclinations of such t whose Genius 
and Designs prepare them for their Temptations. 

3. * Attendant sb. 4 . 

1704 J. Blair in Periy Hist. Coll Amor. Col. Ch. T. 96, I 
was a constant attender at Councils. xSfe M Queen in 
Mann . Mag. X LVl 164 Tobacco and pipes are not provided 
. .each attender bringing his own supply, 
t Attilldar, v. Obs . rare- 1 . Tprob. a. F. at - 
temtre in the sense of * tend, attend to,' confused 
with the idea of tender : sec Tender v. 2 ] To treat 
with kindiy attention or regard. 

1559-3 Decays Eng. in Snpplic. 96 We desyre you sumwhat 
to attender the premisses. 

Attending (fitcndiqV vbl. sb. [f. Attend v. 
+ -ino 1 .] The action of the vb. Attend ; attend- 
ance, attention. 

sfiss Coras., A Uendue, An attendance, or attending. s$fe 
Cvruts Hum. Map. vL 153 Cases .. where the aueuding 
wholly ceases. 

Attnidi&g, ppl a. [f. as prcc. + -ino 2 .] 

1 . listening, attentive. 

159a Snare. Rom. 4 Jut. ilIL 167 Like softest Mustek e to 
attending eares. S793 Soutmrv Tri. H oman 1 19 Hush'd are 
all sounds, the attending crowd are mute. 1M4 Athonstum 
97 Se p t 39fA Defining a mind as an attending subject 


9. Waiting to do service, ministrant, attendant. 

* i|SS Smaks. L. L. L. IV. iii. 131 My Lous, (her Mistiest is 
a grackua Moooe ; Sheo (aa attending Siarrsk lyso Pora 
fund xxul^IV attending heralds - . With kindled femes 


the tripods 

8. Accompanying in a circumstantial relation ; 
closely consequent. 

1683 Creech Lucretius t. >3 nets. Cartes proposes his 
Ambient attending Circle . . to solve the Phenomenon of 
Motion, stse L. Hunt in Exammor » Oct 841/1 To lose 
sight of all attending circumstances. 

t Attendant. Obs. rare. [a. OF. atomic* 
meat waiting, expectation, f. atendre fp Attend : 
see -mint. Bat in sense 1 ptob, for enUndement, 
which in early use embraced the sense of attend** 
went also : cf. Attend v. IV, and Attknt.] 

1 . Sense, meaning. (Cf. double entendre.) 

149# Lydo. Chron. Trey iv. xxxiv, Therein was double 
attendement, He spake but one and yet he mente twayne. 

2 . A thing that attends, pi. surroundings. 

1848 SmT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 37s He passed his dales 
in tears, and the uncomfortable aitendtueute of hclL 


AttendXffiBB (kte ndres). Wbi. rare. [f. At* 
tinder 4 -ifM.1 A female attendant, a waitress. 

sflfe Fullkk Worthies (1840) III. 103 A female attendms 
at the table . . applied herself wholly to him. 

Attendure, vor. Attaindure, Obs., attainder. 
Atte&t (itrnt\ ppl. a. [ad. L. attentus, pa. 
pple. of attendire to Attend ; cf. It. attento , and 
OK. attentement .] Earnestly or eagerly directed to- 
wards the perception of anything : tain of the eves, 
ears, mind, or whole man ; intent, attentive, full of 
attention {to. upon). 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 95 For id degreys and con- 
dycyons of mile crystyn pepulle, and more attenle for hys 
eiunyes . . he made menial toils prayers. 1594 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1346/1 Thought# vppon with a myndefull and 
attent mynde. 1535 Cqvrroale e Chron. vii. 15 Mync earos 
shal be attente vnto prayer in this place. (651 Houma 
Leviath. 1. ii. 6 l^ong and vehemently attent upon Geo- 
metrical! Figures. 1699 Drydrn Wi/fs T. $to As judges 
on the bench more gracious are, And more attent to brothers 
of the bar. >867 Bubhneil Mot. Uses Dork Th. 139 To be 
alive and thoroughly attent to evils about our path, 
t Attent. sb. Obs. Also 3-5 atent(e, at- 
tente. [a. OK. atentc, now attente, act of attend- 
ing. in various senses * Pr. atenta L. *a//enfa sb., 
f. fein. ol i>a. pple. attentus (analogous to nouns in 
-ala ) : sec Attkitt a. Already in OK. confused 
with entente, entente , and used in senses proper to 
the latter, whence sense 3, the earliest and most 
frequent in Eng.] 

X. Attention ; care, heed. 


c 1450 Henrvson Mar. Fab. 99 But to the end attent hot 
took# no more. 1598 Spenser F. Q. vi. ix. 37 And kepi her 
sheep# with diligent attent. sfee Needham tr. Setdetfs 
Mare Cl. 469 After all this attent on his Majestic’* part, and 
so long deliberation on their's. 

2 . ? Expectation. 

c 143# Seven Sages (P.) 87 And that wole do so by myn 
attente, 'l*hat }e no schal nou)t repent#. 

3 . Intention, aim. puqiovc. 

c up A ncr. E. 359 A1 his attente is uorte unuestnen heorten. 
1376 E.E. Gilds 74 pit ffraternite Is be-gonnen In atenL 
a 1400 Cev. Myst. 4 Abraham toke with good ntent Mh sons 
Yiaac. 1459 Mvrc 953 pou . . Leucst also in fulie a tent 
liow hat holy sacrament, is l-}euo to mon kynne. 

t Attent, v. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. aitenfdSre 
less correctly attempt Arc : see Attempt ».] V ariant 
of Attempt. (Cf. account, accompt.) 

i6ao Quarles Feast WormesG+B With oft -repeated labours, 
oft attented. They . , deepely detu'd the furrow'd sens. 

Attentate*, lobs. [Variant of Attempt ate, 
assimilated to L .atlentatus, and mod.K. attentat .1 

fl. A criminal attempt or assault of any kind. Obs. 

xfes Bacon Hen. VII \ 9a Their detestation of Popular 
Attentates, upon the Person or Anthoritie of Princes. 1895 
Wood Ath. Oxon. 11/3x6 This most execrable Attentate. 
i7St Strypk Keel Mem. III. xliii. 354 Commissioners for 
redress of attentates on both sides. 

2 . An attempt to gain an unauthorized advantage 
in law : see quot. 

1701 Attkrbury Add. id Ed. Rights Convoc. 35 An At- 
tentat, Le. a Criminal Endeavour of exerting a Power, 
which was superseded and laid asleep. 1708 A ymffk Parerg. 
xoo Atleutates. .such Proceedings as arc made in a Court of 
Judicature, (pending Suit) and after an luMbition is decreed 
..Those Things which are done after an Extra-judicial 
Appeal, may likewise be stiled Attentates. 

T Attentats, v. Obs.— 9 [f. L. attentat - : nee 
Attent v. and -atk».]- Attempt ; *to attempt, 
a^ay, or prove.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

f Atte&ta’tum. Obs. [ad. I,. atlentati$n~€M, 
n . of action f. at ten id re : see Attent v.) - Attempt* 
ation ; 'a ttying or essaying.* Bullokar 1676. 

01870 Hackut A bp. Williams 1. 99 iWllw Dei*U that 
spies the first spark of atientation, and blows It into a flame. 

t AttentfOl, a. Obs. rare. [f. Attent sb. + 
-ful.J Full of attention, attentive. Attritfollf 
adv., attentively. 

15x3 DoMiiMS Alnets xm. vill. 1 j The gret caphane F.nee 
. . Alicntfully behaldand cuery wychu 


Attentik, obs. form of Authentic. 
Attention litem/on). [ad. L. aitentUn em, 
n. of action f. attendire to Attend. Used by 
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Chancer in trail, from Latin, then not found till 
r 1600; not in Fr. till 16th c.J 

1 . The action, fact, or ftate of attending or giving 
heed ; earnest direction of the mind, consideration, 
or regard ; esp. in phr. to pay or give attention. 
The mental power or faculty of attending; tsp. 
with attract , eat/, draw, arrest, fix, etc. 

r 1374 Chaucer Boith. 11. i. 99 After |mt she hadde gad red 
. . myn attencioun she aeide hu*. >909 Shako. Kick. JJ, tf. 
L 6 The tongues of dying men Intone attention. 1667 
Milton P. L . l 618 Attention held them mute. 1771 Junius 
Lett. * 11 *. 953 Tlie attention 1 should liave paid to your 
failings. *87* Smiles Charac. i. (1876) sx They still arrest 
the attention. 1878 Seel tv Stein III. 478 He marked with 
attention all that appeared from other pens. 

b. Mttaph. (See quot.) 

..Apt Locke Hum. Una. 11. six. (1695) no When the Ideas 
that offer themselves are taken notice of, and, as it were, 
registred in the Memory, it is Attention. 178a Kames Elem. 
Crit. (1833) 483 Attention is that state of mind which pre- 
pares one to receive impression. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxx. II. 136 Attention is the voluntary direction of 
the mind upon an object, with the intention of fully appre- 
hending it. ' 

2. Practical consideration, observant care, notice. 

1741 Ciiks turf. Lett. 77 I. 213 They have attention to 

every thing, and always mind what they are about. 2826 
F. Naylor Hist. Germ. 1 . 11. xv. 775 note. To soften the rude 
manners of an uncultivated people by a benignant attention 
to their morals. s88s Daily Tel. 4 May {Markets), Oats 
met with a moderate amount of attention at Monday’s prices. 

3. The action of attending to the comfort and 
pleasureof others; ceremonious politeness, courtesy. 
Often in pi. spec. To pay attention or one's attest- 
tions to : to court. 


173s Chester*. Lett. 985 III. 303 Nice and scrupulous, in 

r ints of ceremony, respect, aud attention. 1774 Ibid. 36. 

96 A well-bred man . . takes care that his attentions for 
you be not troublesome. 1849 C. BhontU Shirley ii. 18 To 
’pay attention/ as they say, to some young lady. 18x3 
Prescott Philip /1, 1. ii. 35 Philip received all the atten- 
tions which an elegant hospitality could devise. 

+ 4 . A matter of attention, a consideration, rare. 


1784 J. Barby Lect. Art iv. (1848) 156 Distances, lines, 
angles, and other mechanical subordinate attentions. Ibid. 
v. 183 The chiaroscuro and the other attentions of the com- 
position should be calculated. 

5 , 1 A cautionary word used as a preparative to 
any particular exercise or manoeuvre.' C. James 
Mil. Diet. To come to attention : to assume a pre- 
pared military attitude ; so to stand at attention. 

x8ao Combs (Dr. Syntax) Consol. 1. 145 He attention's look 
display'd As he was wont on war’s parade. 1833 Reg. 
Jnstr. Cavalry 1. 10 On the word Attention , the hands are 
to fall smartly upon the outside of the thighs ; the right 
heel to be brought up in a line with the left ; and the proper 
unconstrained position of a soldier . . resumed. 1870 Daily 
Hews 1 Oct., Yonder sergeant of Zouaves . . comes promptly 
to attention when an officer addresses him. 

Attentive (itentiv), a. (Also 7 attomptlve.) 
[a. F. at tent if, -ivc (16th c. in Littre), perhaps 
altered from the earlier ententifi -ivc. after I- at- 
tent us , attentio ; cf. the next word, in which the 
eZ-forra appears earlier, and see Kntentjvk, In- 

TKNTIVK, TENTIVK.] 

1 . Steadily applying one's mind, observant facul- 
ties, or energies ; giving or evincing careful con- 
sideration ; intent, needful, observant. 

jc 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. i. 99, I was ententif to herkene 
hire.] 1377 Hki.i.owks Gueuara's Ckron. 10, 1 adnionixhe 
..great lordes, to be magnificent in their giftes, and verie 
atlemptiue in their commaundements. 1096 Shaks. Merck. 
V. v. l 70 Your spirits are attentiue. loss T. Scott Belg. 
Pismire 41 Diligent and attentiue at their workes. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 3 P4 The news . . to which she was ex- 
ceedingly attentive. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 
viiL (18781 S34 A more attentive and devout worshipper was 
not in die congregation. ( 

2 . Assiduous in ministering to the comfort or 
pleasure of others, giving watchful heed to their 
wishes ; polite, courteous. 

c XX70 Tumikrv. To late friend (R.) Beware That you at- 
tenttuc be on hir. 1709 Ado. & Steele Tatter No. 81 p 3, 
1 saw most of them attentive to three Sirens. Mod. Very 
attentive to the ladies. 

Attentively, adv. Also 4-6 -illy, -ifely. 
[orig. a variant of the earlier Entkntivklt, assi- 
milated to L. attentb ; in later usage f. Attentive 
+ <>ly 2 . Cf. aphet. Tkntivkly.] With attention ; 
with steady application of mind, energies, or senses ; 
with careful consideration ; observantly, hecdfully. 

138s Wyclip Joshua xxiL 5 That )e kepen attentifly [Vulg. 
attente ) . . the maundemenL 1477 Karl Rivers (Coxton) 
DU tes 39 The wysetnan thenketn on the wele of his saule 
. . attentyuely. 1699 Genii. Call. (1696) 9 A Manual . . fre- 
quently and attentively perused. 1790 Boswell Johnson 
(1848) aatya He listened to it very attentively. 1870 Green 
Short Hist. vi. 1 4 (s88a) 31a The physical aspects of society 
were cared for as attentively as its moral. 
Attft-ntiwnOM. [f. A* prec. 4 -NESS. Cf. 
the earlier Emtentivenkss, Tentivenksb.] The 
quality of being attentive ; heed, attention. 

xg49 Chalonkr tr. Krasm. Morin Enc . Eijb, Vouchsafe 
me your earns and attenti venesse. a 2638 Hales Gold. K tm. 
(1688) 31 To have held your attentiveness with new and 
quaint conceits. 174a Richardson Pamela HI. 404 Polly 
heard me with more attentiveness than I expected. 
Attftlltly (ate ntli\ adv. arch. [f. Attest a. 4 
•ly*.] Attentively, with heed or attention. 


N. Winsat* Trmeistt .MmtXytaA 


Continually upon your flock, 
fepery ii. (2686) 158 Say — 


Jer. Taylor Dissnos. 
popery ii. (x686) 158 Say your prayers or offices attently, 
Mvfcrently and devoutly. 2888 Neale Ssq. 4 Hymns X37 
listen attentlier veL 

Attainable (&te-ni«,&b'l), a. ?Obs. [f. L. aZ- 
Umt&-re to Attenuate : see -ble.] That may be 
attenuated or made thinner. 

1 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. iiL 99 The attenuable parts 


Attendant (&te*ni«|fint), a. and sb. Also 8 
•out. [a. F. attMuant, ad. L. attenudntem, pr. 
pple. of atlcnudrc to Attenuate : see -ant.] 

A . adj. Having the property of attenuating; 
spec, in Med . of thinning the humours or secretions. 

<603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 649 (R.) They put into the 
stomach those things that be attention L. 1730 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters III. 151 The attenuent diluting . . qualities of 
the water. 2833 Doran Hanover Q. II. i. 11 [Eringo] root 
was attenuant and deobstruent. 

B. sb. A drug or agent having this property. 

X9tg Huxham in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 393 One reason- 
able vomit . . acting as an Attenuant. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 67 The fruit of . . Belleric Myrobalan is an astrin- 
gent, tonic, and attenuant. 

Attenuate (ite-niM^t), v. [f. L. attenuat - 
ppl. stem of attenudre, f. at- - ad- to 4 tenudre to 
make thin, f. tenuis thin. Cf. F. atthiuer, 1 2th c.] 

1. To make thin or slender in girth or diameter 
(e.g. by natural or artificial shaping, drawing out, 
wearing down, starving, physical decay). 

xjp Palsgr. 440/1, I attenuate, I make thynne, Jattenue. 
2801 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. in. x. r *651) izx They crucifie 
the soul of man, attenuate our bodies. x668 Culhcpphr & 
Cole tr. Barthol. Anat. 1. xvii. 47 The Ureters in their pro- 
gress are not attenuated within, as other Vessels are. 1794 
Sullivan Vieiv Nat. I. 47 This shell also being attenuated 
. .the surface of the earth will tumble in. x8s8 Mrs. Jame- 
kon Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 903 The wonted unclad form 
is seen attenuated by vigils. 1878 Bancroft Hist. U.S. 
III. iii. 344 To attenuate them by gently drawing them out. 

2. To make thin in consistency, to separate the 
particles of a substance, to diminish density, 
rarefy. 

*594 Pi at Jewell-ho. 1. 40 Earth beemg attenuated becom- 
meth water. x6px K. Taylor Bekmen's Theos. Phil. 187 
The Suns lustre attenunteth the gross air. 2736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. 48 Burning spirits . . are oils attenuated and 
subtilised by the action of fermentation. 1761 tr. DuhameCs 
Hush. 1. iii. 5 Salt, for example, may attenuate car ih. 2874 
[see Attenuated a.l 

b. spec, in Med. To render thinner (the humours 
or concretions of the body). 

*533 Klvot Cast. Helth 11 xiv. (R.) Dry figges . . havinge 
power to attenuate or make humours currant. 2803 Tim me 
Quersit. 1. xiii. 64 OLylle of pepper doth attenuat. turtarus 
matters in the body. 1797 Downing Disord. Horn. Cattle 
13 These medicines . . powerfully attenuate the cloggy dis- 
position of the blood. 

3* fig- To weaken or reduce in force, effect, 
amount ; in value, estimation ; (obs.) to extenuate. 

2530 Palbgr. 240/1 He hath attenuat ray power. 1570 
Lyly Euphuts (Arb.) 49 The delightfulnesse of the one will 
attenuate the tediousnes.se of the other. fid« Howell 
Lett. (1650) 1. 33s The Mahometans . . attenuated their num- 
bers in Asia. 1(60 A Sidney in FourC. Eng. Lett. 1x9 To 
aggravate that, which he doth intend to attenuate. x8so(>. 
Rev. June 15 Some Notes, .intended to attenuate the autho- 
rity of the Christian philosopher. t88p Lkck y Europ. Mor . 
1. 1. 1 17 To attenuate., his own appetites and emotions. 

4. intr. To become Blender, thinner, or weaker. 

a 1834 Coleridge (in Webster;, The attention attenuates 
os it> sphere contracts. 

Attenuate (&teni//,/t), ppl. a. [ad. L. attenu - 
ulus , pa. pple. of attenudre : see prec.] Made thin. 

1. Slender, thin ; tapered, reduced to thinness. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 181 Tentacles numerous, attenuate, 

diaphanous. 1884 Mrs. H. Wood Shad. Ashiydyat US?&) 
433 She saw the white and wan face, the attenuate bunds. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bit. 398 Attenuate, slenderly tapering 
or narrow. 

2. Thin in consistency, rarefied ; refined. 

x6e6 Bacon Sylva | 938 Such a rare and attennate sub- 
stance, os is the spirit of living creatures. 2847 H. Moke 
Song of Soul 111. Pref./i The life of the body. . hinders us of 
the sight of more attenuate phantasmes. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist I. xiv. 955 The idea is too exquisitely attenuate. 

Attenuated, ppl. a. [f. Attenuate v. 4 -kd.] 

1. Made thin or slender in girth or transverse 
thickness (by natural shaping, mechanical reduc- 
tion, starving, or wasting); tapered off; fine-dra\vn. 

2677 Plot Qxfordsh. 107 From the basis there issue. . five 
tails of serpents waved and attenuated. 171a Young Nt. 
Th. 1. 179 The spider’s most attenuated thread. 2840 Hood 
Up Rhine (1869) 950 The venerable pastor thrust his atten- 
uated fingers into the flame. 28)53 Kane Grinnell Exp. L 
(1856) 484 As attenuated os parchment. 

2. Made thin in consistency ; rarefied, diluted. 

c 26x0 Chatman Hymne to Hermes 58 Steele., did raise 
. the attenuated baies To that hot vapor. 2835 N. Carper- 
1 kr Gettg. Del. il ix. 148 The vapours are too much attenu- 
ated ana rarified. 18*3 Lamb hiia 1. iii, Attenuated small 
beer. 2874 Moseley Astron. Ixlx. tab A huge ring of at- 
tenuated matter. . girds the planet. 2 fj 6 M. Davies V north. 
Loud. 74 That most attenuated of aft things, the shadow of 
a shade. 

fir. 2807 Gent. Mag. XCVII. il 494 A more attenuated 
and enlarged standard of thought 

3 . Weakened in intensity, force, effect, value. 

x8b8-Caiilylb Mix. (2857) I. a 17 A certain attenuated cos- 
mopolitanism had taken place of the old insular home feel- 


ing. x88e Munch. Guard. 99 Sept. 5 An 'attenuated* or 

°tAtt<rnUAtar 9 -or. Med. Ohs. [f. as prec. 4 
•ml.] - Attenuant sb. 

2884 tr. Bone to Merc. Compit. tit. 89 Decoctions of Gualacum 
and other attenuators. 2783 C Bryant Flora Dint. 99 
The plant was In high esteem formerly as an attenuator. 

Atte nuating, ppl. a. [f. AS prec. 4-XNQ 2 .] 
Making thinner ; in Med . « Attenuant a. 

2826 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 59a Such eshaue need 
of a fine and attenuating nourishment. x8an Burbowes 
CycL 11. 550/1 CaryophyTlaceie . . are reckoned astringent, 
attenuating and detersive. 

Attenuation (&te*nl« |£ijan). [ad. L. attenud- 
ti 5 n-cm, n. of action f. attenudre to Attenuate : 
see -ATioN, Cf. F. attenuation .] The action of 
attenuating ; attenuated condition. 

1 . The making thin or slender in transverse mea- 
sure ; diminution of thickness ; emaciation. 

a 2631 Donne Select. (18401 065 Neither in a superfluous 
and cumbersome fatness, nor in an uncomely. . attenuation. 
*•48 Murchison Siluria iii. 60 The omissions of certain de- 
posits in some parts, and their attenuation in others. 2870 
Disraeli Lotkair vi. 90 His stature seemed magnified by 
the attenuation of his form. 

2 . The making less dense ; diminution of density. 

1594 Plat Jewtll.ko. 1. 40 All those elements doo onely 

differ in attenuation and condensation. 2848 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 159 Heat doth. . rarific that body [/. e. air], and 
by attenuation .. disporeth it for expulsion. 273a Annum- 
not Rules of Diet 973 The Attenuation of the Aliment 
makes it perspirable. 2873 Watts Femmes ’ t hem. 576 The 
diminished density, or attenuation of the wort. 

3 . The process of weakening, as if by dilution ; 
diminution of characteristic force. 

2868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 5. 149 The process by 
which the results of philosophy are rendered popular is not 
one of attenuation but of translation. x88s Planch. Guard. 
asi Sept. 5 The gradual * attenuation ’ of disease germs. 

t Atte nil&tivO, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [f. L. 
attenuat - (s.e Attenuate v.) + -ive.] A. adj. 
Attenuating, attenuant. B. sb. An attenuating 
agent, an attenuant. 

1636 R idg ley Pract. Physick 105 The spleen cannot en- 
dure Attcnuatives. *«4 tr. Bond's Men. Compit. \i. vn 
Its heat and attenuative virtue. 

+ A*tter, sb. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 &tr. At or, 
attor, SBttor, 1-6 ater, 1-9 alter: also 3 atterr, 

4 attere, 4-5 attur, hoter, 5 hatter, -^6 attir, 
5-7 attyr, 6 atir, etter. [Common Tci.t. : with 
OE. dtr, dtor, attor, cf. OHU. eitar, e it tar , mod.G. 
eiter , OS. Star, ON. eitr, (Sw. etter. Da. edder ,) 
Du. eyter, etter . The original long vowel (giving 
ME. oter) has been irregularly shortened in Eng., as 
also in other of the modem languagcs.l 

+ 1 . Poison, venom, csf. that of reptiles. Obs. 
rxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 119 Wi]> fleo^endum atre & sulcum 
SLtcrnum swile. c 2275 Lamb . Horn. 169 Atter mcind mid 
wine. 2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xu. 956 And idle he oj>cr. . en- 
uenymeh porgh his attere. c 1400 Destr. Trey ill. 990 And 
witndroghe the deire of his dere attur. 
fig. c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 75 pan dej»l»rhe ntter bet be aide 
deouel blou on Adam, c 1130 Amr. R. 80 Hubbeo wlat- 
unge of b« made bet speowed ut atter. 
f 2 . Gall ; fig. bitterness. Obs. 

a 700 /final Gloss. 141, Corpus 297, Bile, 8tr. c 1175 
Lamb . I lorn. 23 A lutcl ater bitterer muchclc swctc. c 23S0 
Cast. Lone 1x50 Atter lieo him dude to drinkc i-meynt w* 
eisil. c 2430 H yarns to Virg. (1867) 94, 1 may drede at my 
departynge pat it wole be attir 5t ille. 

0. Corrupt matter, pus, from a sore, ulcer, abscess, 
etc. Still in .Sir. and north, dial. 

. T mevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 90 Vnkynde 

blood and hoter. 1x83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 396/1 Of kyr- 
nellys and botches of nis face . . ranne grete plcnte of blood 
and atter. 2335 Covf.rdale Job ii. 7 And scraped of the 
etter off* his sores with a potsherde. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 432 Ears that run attyr. 2843 Horn & Robot ham Gate 
Lang. Uni. xxv. ft 318 A green wound . . rotted into a gory 
venemons atter. 2864. Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Atter or 
Atteril , the matter of a sore.. The tongue is said to be 
covered with 'a dry white atter,’ when furred with fever, 
t A*ttar, v. Obs. [OE. u trian, ec/trian, f. prec.] 

1 . To poison, envenom. Also fig. 

£-885 K. Alfred Oros. 111. ix. ft x8 tor ge&tredum xesed- 
tum. c 2273 Lamb . Horn. 75 Hore loking . . hore smelling, 
heore feling was al iattret. c xs)o A tier. R. 84 Oder speche 
soiled . . ac peos atlrefl \>r. heorie fi te caren bode. 

2 . To mix with gall, embitter. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy vi. 9386 Or all so myght aunter to atter 
fur euer. 

Atter, obsolete form of Otter. 
t A’tteroop. Obs. or dial. Forms : I attor- 
ooppa, 1-5 atterooppe, 4 atturooppe, adduroop, 

5 attyroope, -ooppe, 6 att-, addiroop, 7 atter- 
eob, 9 atteroap, 4 9 atteroop. [OE. attorcofpa, 
f. dtor, attor, poison 4 coppa, deriv. of top top, 
summit, round head, or copp cup, vessel ; in refer- 
ence to the supposed venomous properties of 
spiders. Cf. also Du. spinnc-cop 'spider,' and 
Cob-web, formerly cop-webbe ; whence it appears 
probable that thesimple coppa was itself - 'spider.'] 

X. A spider. 

c xooe Sax. Leechd. I. 99 Wth 
Owl 4 Night. 800 Wat etesiu . . 
vlijo f n 2399 MS. in R. Bruun 
too An atturcoppe com owto.. an 


attorcoppan bite. an» 
Bute atterccppe and fulo 
f’s Ckron. (Heama) Pref. 
d bote hem by the nekkus 
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..ktiLofliniviroBM zjfis Wycuf Isa. fix. 5 The 
wrijbb of m attereop [ijM an yreynj. 41400 Metr.Gtos*. 
in Wrights K#, 177 iinwwi, addurcqv. r mg Wymtoun 
Crm, vul id. 46 Alan kobbyd in his crops As he had ettyu 
ane attyrcope. 41450 Knt. de to Tour (x868) 63 The alter- 
crape, .mwths his nettes to take the Ryes, dd Rowland 
Mendfete Thiat. Ins. 1058 The English [call it) Attereop, 
Spider, Spinner. 1691 Ray N. Cosmtr. lWdt. 139 Attereop. 

Applied to a venomous malignant person, 
cifog Kbmukdw Ffyting 503 Thow irefullattircop, Pilate, 
apostate. sMi W. Patterson Antrim Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
A Hereof, cross-grained, ill-natured person, * Ya cross otter- 
cap, ya. 

8 . Misapplied to : A spider's web. 

1530 Palsos. 193/1 Addircop, or a spinner’s web. araiqnee. 
1674 Ray N. Couutr . Wds. 3 An Attercob, A Spiders Web. 
Cumberland. 1873 R. FaacusoN Cumberld. Dial. (E, D.S.J, 
Attere, ME. coalesced f. at the : see At prep. 
Atteril, dial, variant of Atter jA 
t A'ttcring, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Atter *>. + ing2.] 
Poisoning, venomous. 

<1440 Epiph. (Turnh. 1843! >54 On face and hondis thei 
had gret nayles And grette homes and atteryng taylys. 

t A’ttevliob, a. Ohs. rare- 1 . [OE. dterlic : 
see Atter sh. and -it 1 .] Venomous; bitter. 

e 1090 in Wright Foe. (W.) /414 Gorgoneo, Aterlicum o88e 
biter, e 1030 A put. R. aia pe atterlnche deouel. 
t A’tterliohe, adv. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. ; 
see -ly-.] Bitterly. 

c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 463) 143 po she of swounyng roe, 
Atterliche hir agree. 

t A-tterling. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. Atter sh. + 
-lino.] A venomous malignant person, a shrew. 

fi43° m Babees Bk. (1868; 38 Meekely pou him answere, 
And not as an auirling. 

+ A’tterlothe. Herb. Ohs. [OE. dtor-, attor- 
IfWe, f. Atter sh. + IdO hostile.] An antidote to 
poison, an alexipharmic. Applied spec, to several 
different plants : see quot. 

e two Sax. Leechd. I. 148 Door wyrt \rc man gat/i crus, 
A 08mm naman attorlafte nemned. c sooo jElkkic Gloss, in 
Wright Foe. iW.) /133 Fetteui/uga, alterlafte. c 1030 Gloss. 
ibid. /358 Bet tonic a , aterlacSc. c isio Ancr. R. 1174 Gif hit to 
swuft s wclle . . drinc beonne at ter [ode. c 1150 Foe. Plants 
in Wright Foe. /ss$ Morelia , attcrlopc. 

t Atte'rmin&te, v. Ohs. rare-', [f. L. at ter- 
minate : see Attermine v. and -ate ».] Toatter- 
mine. Hence Atte*rminated ppl. a. 

1738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. vi. 99 Payments of atterminated 
Debts. 

t Atte rmina'tioil. Ohs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. prec. : sec -ation.] Appointment of a term for 
the payment of a debt ;■= Atte it mine me NT. 

*738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. v. 100 If he did not pay according 
to the Attermination. 


Atte rmine, v. ? Ohs. Also 5 aterm-. [a. 
OF. ate r mine -r, ad. L. atter mind-re , f. at- « ad- to 
+ termindre to set bounds to, f. terminus bound, 
limit. See At- pref. 3] To settle the limit or 
tenn of, fix a future date for ; esb. to adjourn pay- 
ment of (a debt) till a day fixed. Hence Atte*r- 
mining vhl. sh . « next word. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sow/e v. i. 74 Many honderd yeres . . 
whiche though the nombre he vnknowen to man, yet it is 
atermyned at a ccrteync ende in the si)t of god. s6s8 Pulton 
Coll. Stat. 37 Ed w. I, Such as will purchase Attermining of 
their Debts. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Attermining the 
granting a time or term for payment of a debt. 

t Atterminement. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. AF. 
atterminement, OF. aterm-, f. aterminer : see prec. 
and -mknt.] Adjournment of the payment of a 
debt to a fixed future date. 

[1009 Act 37 Edw. I, De Lib. P*rqu., Ceux qux voudrount 
purchaser attermyneinent de lour dettez soyent envoyez al 
escheqer.] 1543 Brrthelkt transl., Suche as wyl purchase 
attermynemente of theyr dettes. 
t Astern, a. Obs. or dial. Also 3 hatteme. 
[OE. vtren, settren , set tern, f. dtor : see Atter sh. 
and -knL] Venomous, poisonous; malignant. 

0 Linaitf. Got/ Matt. xii. 34 Cynn sterna, hu maxa 
Xe godo sprcca? 1005 Lay. 16084 He J»urh ntterne Jxaso 
Katternc] drench ds8 seal ibolien. 1888 Halliwkll Diet., 
At tern, fierce, cruel, snarling. Gloucester. 

t A’tternegfl. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. -f - ness.] 
Malignity, bitterness. 

c rays Aner. R. 196 pe ueond kundeliche egg«8 us to atter- 
nesse, as to prude, to ouerhowe, to nndc, & to wre 85 e. 
t Atte rr, v. Obs . [a. F. atterre-r, or It. atter r- 
are , f. d to + F. terre, It. terra, L. terra earth.] 
To bring to the ground, humble. 

1398 Sylvester Du Borins 11. Ded. (1641)74 Your renown 
alone Atterrs the stubborn and attracts the prone. 1614 — 
Betkuluin iv. a Judith the while, trils Riven from her eyes, 
Alterrs her knees. 

t A't tw gfcte, V. Ohs. rf. It. atterrare * to fill 
or dam vp with earth* (Florio 1598), f. a to + 
terra earth. Cf. OF. aUmr, aterrir m same sense.] 
To fill up with earth, esp. with alluvial earth. 

1673 Ray Joum. Low Couutr. 7 Filling up and attempting 
(to borrow that word of the Italians) the skirts and bor* 
ders of the Sea. 1757 Da Costa In PhiL Trans. L. 914 If 
these effects proceed from local deluges, receding* of the 
■em, milphs attainted, etc. 

tAtterra-tion. Ohs, [n. of action f. prec.: see 
-atxon,] The action of filling np with earth ; the 
washing up of alluvial soil. 


1888 Plot Stqfordsk. 1x3 All valleys rise by atterration, 

i. e. by Earth continually brought down from the tops of 
Mountains by Rains and Snows, ryt) Desk am Phys - ThooL 
53 No accidental Currents and Atterrationt of tne Waters 
themselves . . could ever have made or found so long and 
commodious Declivities and Channels. 1757 Da Costa in 
PhiL Trans. L. 135 Producible by local deluges, atterra- 


t A*tt#rjr» a. Ohs. or dial. Fonns : 

a-3 attri, 3 attri), 3-6 attrie, 4 attre, 4-5 at- 
try(e, 5-9 attary. [f Atter sh. + -T 1.] 

1. Venomous, poisonous. 

e moo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 139 Gif hwn mid his fet of stepfi 
set trig Imnsnacan. e mo Halt Meid. is Earewen idrencte 
of an attri halrwei. e 1130 A ner. R. e88 His left beod attrie, 
ase of ane wode dogge. 

2. Mixed with gall, bitter, lit. and fig. 

e xa 30 After. R. x88 bet attri dninc bet me )ef him, ]fto 
him purst^ o rode. ibid. 190 bauh hit bunchc attri, nit is 
biuih heaiuwinde. 

8 . Malignant, malicious, spiteful. 

c saoo Ormin 9785 All fulle on attri) lund And fulle of 
bitterr spceche. ex 3I8 Chaucki Pert. T. F 309 Thanne 
cometh of ire attry anger. ss 3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
493 With atrie visage and with glow rand ene. x868 H alli- 
well Diet., Attery , irascible, choleric. West. 

4 . Full of morbid or bloody matter. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 431 With bludie woundis 
so attrie and rcid. s888 Haluweu. Diet., Attery, puru- 
lent. East. 

Att«0t (ite*st), v. [a. F. atteste-r , OF. atester, 
ad. L. attestd-ri \ f. at- « ad- to + testd-ri to bear 
witness, f. testis witness.] 

1. Irons. To bear witness to, affirm the truth or 
genuineness of ; to testify, certify. Const, simple 
obj., suhord. cl., inf. fhr., or absol. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. n. 1. 17 Live thou I and to thy mother 
dead attest That cleare she dide from blemish criminal!. 
1887 Milton P. L. ix. 367 Thy constancie . . who can know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 1718 Pope Iliad 
ill. 560 Ye Trojans . . Hear and attest I 17*3 — Odyss. xix. 
six Idomeneus, whom Ilian fields attest Of matchless deed. 
1875 J. Curtis Hist. Eng. 154 The merit of lltc English 
bowmen . . is strongly attested by Froissart, 
b. formally by signature, (A.) by oath. 

Manley Grottos' Lcnv-C. Wars 463 The publick In. 
slrumrnts of this league., were solemnly attested with 
publick Joy. 1870 Mii.ton Hist. Rug. vi. 11851) a6a For 
fear or hope of reward they attested what was not true. 
1708 Swift Biekerstaff Det. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 163 , 1 will assert 
nothing here, but what 1 dare attest. 1838 fsee AttrrtrrJ. 

2. transf. of things : To be evidence or proof of, 
testify to, vouch for. 

1599 Shahs. Hen. F. 1. Chn. 16 Since a crooked Figure 
may Attest in little place, a Million. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II, Physical appearances attest the high antiquity of 
the globe. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. | 4 (1883) 37 Forty- 
five works remained after his death to attest his prodigious 
industry. 

8 . intr. To bear witness, testify to. 

187s Wilkin* Nat. Retig. 30a To tne reasonableness of 
this, several of the wisest heathens have attested. 187s 
Scrivener Lett. Grk. Test. 15 The principal witnesses 
which attest to it. 

4 . tram. To call to witness, arch, or Ohs. (So 
in Fr.) 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. il iL 139 But I attest the gods, 
your full consent Gaue wings to my propenaion. 1796 1 '. 
Jefferson in Sparks Corr. Amor. Rev. (*853) IV. 483, I 
attest everything sacred and honorable to the declaration. 
sB8o Blackmork M. Anerley III. i. 8 Flamborough had 
colled to witness Filey, and Filey had attested Bridlington. 

5. To put (a man) on his oath ; techn. among 
* Friends, to put him on his solemn declaration. 

188* Col Records Penn. 1 . 148 It was against their methods 
to take an Oath, but if he pleased to be attested, according 
to y Laws of the Province, they would attest him. Ibid. 
Then he was attested thus : Thou dost Solemnly declare in 
y« Presents of God, and before this board, that thou will 
truly and Justly performe y» office of y* King's Collector. 
z8za Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IX. *33 They are to be 
attested according to the following form . . I, A. B. do moke 
oath. etc. 

Attest (ate st), sh. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Evidence, testimony, witness. 

1806 Siiaks. Tr.SfCr. v. ii. i» Qo> A credence in my heart 
.. Tliat doth inuert th* attest l Folio that test] of eyes and 
earcs. 1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A f. (1650) 143 Nor will the 
attest or prescript of Philosophers . . be a sufficient ground. 
1830 Wokimw. Egypt. Maid, Here must a high attest be 
given, What Bridegroom was for her ordained by Heaven. 

2. Attesting signature, attestation. 

1840 Sr.i.nsN Laws Eng. 11. Pref. (1739' 6 The attests of 
the King's Chaplain and nis Scribe, do shew also that they 
were not all Members of the House of lairds. 

Atta stable (&te st&b'l), a. [f. ns prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be attested or borne witness to. 

1788 Wales in Phil Trout. LX. 108 Circumstances . . at- 
tes table by too great a cloud of witnesses to be disputed. 
Attestant (fite stont), ppl. a. and sh. [ad. L. 
at/esldnt-em, pr. pple. of attestdri to Atteht : see 
-ant.] A. ppl. adj. Attesting, bearing witness. 
B. sh. One who attests (by signature), an at tester. 

1880 H. Coots Gild qf Knt s. 8, AMS. deed to which these 
knights are attestants. 

tAtferstete, sh. Ohs. rare ; also 7 -at. [f. L. 
atfesidt - ppl. stem of attestdri to Attest: see - ate L] 
An attestation, testimony, proof. 

183a Lqrd Banians Ep. Ded., Let it be an attest 
acknowledgments to you. 1858 Eael Monm. 

P amass. 134 The true attestat of Gukchardin . 


tate of my 
Advt.fr. 
. that it is 


more usual for an officer to run hazard, then for a merchant 
to break. 

tAttritatl, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. a* prec. : see 
-ate 3.1 To attest. 

x8«fl Sparks Prim. Devot . (1663) 593 Which the sacred 
Scripture most contracts, and best attentates. 

Attestation (setest/t Jan), [a. F. attestation, 
ad. L. attestdtidn-em , n. of action f. attestdri to 
Attest : see -ation.] 

1. The action of bearing witness ; the testimony 
borne; evidence, proof. 

1998 Florio Testations, an attestation or bearing whites. 
1831 Marsinckr Beletve as you list 11. ii. The reasons this 
man urges To prove hymselfe Antinchus . . And the at- 
testation of his cuntricmen. * 7 ®* Reid Act. Powers 1. v. 
594 No necessary truth can have its attestation from expe- 
rience. s88a Goulburn Purs. Holiness iv. 31 He wrought 
every sort of cure in attestation of Ids claims. 

b. Formal testimony or confirmation by signa- 
ture, oath, etc. ; esp. the verification of the execu- 
tion of a deed or will by the signature of the 
testator in the presence of witnesses. 

*874 Ch. 4 Crt. qf Rome >3 That strange Solemnity of At- 
testation, the appreealing Destruction to those of his Family. 
1788 Blackatonf. Comm. II. 37 The lust requisite to the 
validity of a deed is the attestation, or execution of it in the 
presence of witnesses. 1804 W. Irving T. Trow . 11 . 13, I 
bowed down, and kissed the turf, in solemn attestation of 
ray vow. 1858 Ld. St. Lkonarim Hasuty Bk. Prop. Law 
xviii. 136 The attestation should lie . . in tuis form :~-Signed 
by the above-named testator, in the presence of us present 
at the same time, who have hereunto signed our names. 

t 2. The action of calling to witness. Ohs. 

1547 Homilies 1. Of Swearing G j b. When men make 
faithful promises with attestacion of the name of God. 1741 
Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage vi. 91 In Swearing or . . 
Attestation of any Thing to the Verity of what you say. 

3. The administration of an oath, e.g. of the oath 
of allegiance to a military recruit. 

iAis Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IX. 153 They are to re- 
ceive pay from the dale of their attestation. 1844 Regui. 4 
Ord. Army 107 Showing the dute and term ol his enlist- 
ment, and ofhiH attestation. 

Attestative (&te'HtStiv\ a. [f. L. at testa- 
ppl. stem of attestdri to Atteht : see -ative.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, attestation. 

a 183a Bun 1 ham Whs. (1B38 1 . 374 Attestative satisfaction : 
arising from establishing truth ny evidence against a false 
statement prejudicial to one. 18*7 I. Taylor Transm. 
Ane. Bhs. (1859) 1107 Mutually attestative evidence of thou- 
sands of witnesses. 

Atteatator (rctfstf'-Uj). ? Ohs. [n. of agent 
after L. analogies (cf. It. attestatore, Florio) t. L. 
attestdri : sec Attest v. and -oh.] - Attehter. 

1398 Florio, Test at ore, a witnes, an at testator, a testifier. 
1989 in J. Downes Rose. Angl 16 The persons whom the 
clergyman mentioned as at testators to his character. 

Attested (Ate-Sted), ppl. a. rf. Attkht v. + 
-ED.] Sworn, vouched for, certified, proved. 

s6ii Cotgr., Attest 4, attested, protested, avouched, af- 
firmed. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 86 Its effects . . are 
numerous, and some of ’em very well attested. 1B73 Tris- 
tram Moab vii. 116 An attested friend of these gentlemen. 

Attestor, -or (lite-stM, -pj). [f. as prec.+ 
-erI, -or.] One who attests, bean witness, or 
vouches for. 

tMl Florio, Testatriee, a woman witnes, or /xttester. 
1663 J. Spkncv.r Prodigies (1665) 996 Suspicion of deceit of 
sight or imagination in the Attestors. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. II. 607 Credible Attesters of it to Others. 1836 
1 '. Davies in Brit. Annual yes The mode of attesting an 
agreement, where the attestor could not write his name 

Attesting (fite-stig), vbl. sh. [f. as prec.+ 
-ingL] Attestation. 

s86s Sanderson Episc. 10 For the attesting of any other part 
of Ecclesiastical Story*. >863 Gkkhif.r Counsel < 1 664)47 * n the 
attesting of Bills . . not to pass his eyes slightly over them. 

Atte sting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO a .] That 
bean witness to ; that calls to witness (obs.). 

1700 Pope Iliad xviil 587 Alternate each th' attesting 
sceptre took. 1783 — Odyss. xiv. 176 What I stteak attest- 
ing Heaven has heard. aiBgq De Ouikcky Whs. XIII. 
310 Under the attesting record of Popc\ own sign and seal. 

Attentive (ite*ativ), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ivk.] Attesting, furnishing evidence. 

1 8§o in Woscestkr. 

Atteetment (&te*stmunt). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ment. 1 Attestation, testimony, proof. 

1859 Neale Meiilrv. Hymns 1 53 Thus they gain their true 
attestment A* the people's chief-, in fight, 

t Atte-x, v. Obs. rare-', [ad. I,, attexfre, f. 
at - * ad- to + texfre to weave.] To weave on, add. 

1854 Keek in Sir T. Browne's Retig. Med. To Rdr. (1679) 71 
The bookseller would not be denied these notes tonttex to it. 

Atteyn, -ant, -ment, obs. ff. Attain, etc. 

Attic (ffi’tik), a. and sh. 1 [ad. L. Attic us, Gr. 
'AttiKus of Attica.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Attica, or to its capital 
Athena; Athenian. Formerly - Greek. 

1999 Broughton's Lett. 46 You . . that arrogate to your selfe 
the Atticke Science [If. knowledge of Greek 1 . 1807 Dbkkkr 
Knit. Conjur. (1849) 73 No Atticke eloquence is so sweete. 
fSg4 Thirlwall Greece III. xviii, A wooden theatre still 
sufficed for the Attic drama. 

2. Having characteristics peculiarly Athenian; 
hence, of literary style, etc. : Marked by simple 
and refined elegance, pure, classical. Attic salt or 



ATTIC. 


M3 


wit (L. sal Alticum ) : refined, delicate, poignant 
wit. Attic faith ; inviolable faith, 
i%) Bate. Lntsan in Hart, Mite. (Math.) W. 185 Written 
in a ntila so ettick . . that it may well be called the French 
Tacitus. 1718 I*wpk Epii. Sat. n. 8$ While Homan Spirit 
charm*, and Attic Wit. *780 8mm Tr. Shandy V. Ui, 
Triumph e warn in my lather's eyes, at the repartee: the 
Attic aalt brought water into them. s88e T. Hamilton Cyr. 
Thornton ( 1 84^ • 49 The true attic pronunciation inculcated 
in Mrs. Blankinsop'n academy. 1804 M. Arnold in Corah. 
Mag. Aug. 164 Well, but Addison's prune u Attic prose. 

3 . Attic bast in Arch . : a base used lor Ionic, 
Corinthian, and occasionally for Doric columns, 
consisting of an upper and lower torus divided by 
a scotia and two fillets. Attic order: a square 
column of any of the five orders. 

(iftg Shuts Archit. E illj a, That oilier which Vitruuiua 
nnnieth Atticurga or Attica.) ides Holland Pliny xxxvi. 
xxrii, Pillars .. of the Atticke fashion . . be made with foure 
comers, and the sides are equall 17*7 Ms Chaim asaa Cycl. 
s.v.. The Attic is the mmt lieautiful of all 


1 the liases, s Ss® 

P. Nicholson Pratt. Build. 493 The base is attic, as it is 
in most of the Roman antiques. 

B. sb. l A native of Attica, an Athenian (author). 
1699 Rkntlky Phat. 390 A time when the Atticks were as 
unlearned as their neighbours. 

Attic (ortik), jiM (orig. tuff.). [a. F. Attique , 
ad. L. Atticus : see prcc.] 

X. A decorative structure, consisting of a small 
order (column and entablature) placed above an- 
other order of much greater height constituting 
the main fayade. This was usually an Attic order, 
with pilasten instead of pillars; whence the name. 

(1676 F£libikn Print. Archit. 481 Nous appelloits auasl 
Attyjne dans nos bast i mens un ordre que Ton met sur un 
autre bcaucoup plus grand . . Ce petit ordre n‘a ordinaire- 
ntent que dee Pilastre* d une fa^on particulierc, qui esl h la 
tuaniere Attique donl le nom luy a estd dound.] 1696 [not 
in ed. 1678 1 Phillips, Attick, we call At tick in our Buildings 
a little Order plac'd upon another much greater : for that, 
instead of Pll!an>, this Order has nothing but Pilasters of a 

£ articular Fashion and Order which is call'd Attick. 1760 
Lvw%e in Phil. Trans. LI. 804 1 he height of the attic Lin 
the Pantheon) above the cornice it stands upon, is 97 feet 
e it inches. *®74 J. Frer.ussoN St. Pant* in Lontewp. Rev. 
Oct. 730 Tlic introduction of an Attic over the main Order. 

2 . atirib . quasi -aw/. in Attic storey \ originally 
the space enclosed by the structure described iu 
prec. sense; he net, the top storey of a building, 
under the beams of the roof, when there arc more 
than two storeys above ground, bo at tu -floor, 
•room, etc. 

1704 Ds Fob, etc. TonrGt. Brit. (1769) I. 74 The Rustic 
and Attic Stories are la Feet high each. 1709 Phil. Trans. 
L 1 X. 7a They have no Attic story, only warehouses, and 
one floor over them. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. iii, The 
attic floor of the highest house. 

3 . The highest storey of a house, or a room in it; a 
garret. Humorously , the ' upper storey,* the brain. 

1817 Bybon Beppo xxv, His wife would mount, af times, 
her highest attic. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 464 He* 
taking himself with his books to a small lodging in an attic. 
1870 Alford in Life 11873* 4^7 Tolerably well all day, but 
tlic noise in the attic unremoved. 

tA*ttioal v A-ttiOML, a. OAs. rare ; - Attic a. 

a 1660 Hammond Serin. it <T.) The common Attical ac* 
ceptiun of it. x6iO Hkai.by tr. Fives' Comm. ,W. Aug. City 
<r/ God (x6ao> 75 Gellius (not Aulus with the Attican nights), 
t Atti'O*, v. Obs. Forms: 5 atyae, -ise, 6 
attiae, -yee, -ioa. [a. OF. atisier , - icier , - ichor 
(mod., at User), cogn. with Pr. atizar , Sp. atizar, 
l'g. at i far, It. atttzarc :-late L. or Romanic *al- 
titidre, lit. * to put the brands of a fire closer 
together,* f. a/- ■» ad- to + titio brand. See At- 
prefV Cf. Entice.] To stir up, instigate, urge to 
a course of action ; to gain over, allure, entice. 

c S4SO Merlin xxl 386 He hath me atised to bataile. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 Cry# mercy vnto the goddis. .atyse 
and drawe theym by sacrifyces. is ** ' " 

Footes (1570) *45 Thou niukest youth 

attice To lose the vertue of manhood. ,, 

Limy’s 7 uemrth 50 Altyscd to the prodyciou of their master. 

t Attvoement. obs. rare- 1 . In 5 atyae-. 
[a. OF. atisemcHt (,13th c. in Littrc), f. atisier : see 
prec. and -mbnt .1 Instigation, enticement. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 948/4 By thatysamant of the 
deuyll he had his wyf suspecte of a knyghte. 

AttloiftHI (m tisiz'm). [ad. Or. *Arr<*i*/id*.] 

L Siding with, or attachment to. Athens. 

1608 Houses Thucyd. \m. xxxviii, Tydeus and his accom- 
plices were put to death for atticism. 1837 Thiblwall 
Greece IV. xxxL x88 The charge of Atticism. 

2 . The peculiar style and idiom of the Greek 
language as used by the Athenians : hence, re- 
fined, elegant Greek, and Ren. a refined amenity of 
speech, a well-turned phrase. 

181a T. Tames Corrupt. Script. 11. 88 Which yet for the 
stile and Attidsmes comes a great deale short of Haronius 
commendation. 184a Milton Apol Smect. Wk*. 1851, *61 
They made sport, and I laught, they miaprouounc't end 1 
mialik't, and to make up the atticisms, they were out, and 
I hist. 179a Nmwcomk Eng. Bible Trans. 979 Cl'.) An ele- 
gant atticism, mch occurs [m] Luke xiiL 9. int\Exmminer 
10 May 998/1 Such a man would accuse Thucydides of folae 
grammar on account of his atticisms. 
j|»obt (irtisist). [ad. Gr. 'Arumor-fa : see 
' One who affected Attic style. 
'dbfPesavCycL 111 . 6 j/s The name of Atticistt was given 


t* Ihh artificial dam of written Mi Athonmsm 9 Apr. 
IfisA Phrynichao, the seooad century Attidat. 


1S09 Barclay Ship 0 / 
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1387 Paynbll Bar- 


'Mm isll* (srtiseis), 0 * [ad. Gr. 'AnvdCetr : see 
♦IW.J Hence AttioUing vbl, sb. and ppi. a. 

L tntr. To side with or favour Athens* 

Mgs W. Smith Thneyd. vm. (R.) Put to death . . fbr atti* 
dmg> >849 Cbotr Greece 11. liv. VI. 61$ The Thebans de* 
•troyed the walk of Th ecp i m . . 00 the charge of atridaing 
tendencies. 

2 . To affect Attic style ; to conform to Athenian 
or (in wider sense) Greek habits, modes of thought, 
etc. a. intr. b. trans . ; whence Attiolned///. a. 

■810 Healey tr. Fires’ Comm, St. Aug. City if God (160$ 
631 Pherecrates, a man wholly atticUiiig. 1869 Gals Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. iL 9 What is Plato but Moses Al ticha agT 1848 
GaoTK Greece 1. xi. I 977 1 he Atticited worship of the Elou* 
sinian Dfinddr. 

t Atti fOOfil, a. Obs. [f. L. attigu-us (f. at- 
tingSre : see Attinoi) + -oua.] Touching, con- 
tiguous. sdya in Coles. 1701 in Bailby. (Not in J.) 
Hence ▲ttft'fuons&mM, in Bailey 1731. 
tAttinotur*. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. at* 
tinctura, f. attinctus , erroneous latinization of OF. 
a/tein/.] * Attainturk. 

Cijpo J. Hooker Sir P.Carew in Archmel. XXVIII. 198 
Whether anye attincture, statute, or alyenacion were made 
by anye uf the auncestera of this gentleman. 

+ A-ttinanoy. Obs. [f. L. attinent-em belong- 
ing to, pr. pple. of attincre to hold on to, belong 
to, relate to : see -ency.] The quality of belong- 
ing to ; relationship. 

lOxo Guii.mm Heraldry 11. v. (t66o' 64 In Attincncy we be 
distinguished in Consanguinity and Affinity, 
t Attinge, v. Obs. [ad. L. attingfre to touch 
on, f. at - » ad- to -f- tangfre to touch. Cf. Attain, 
in origin the same word.] 

1 . To touch upon, come in contact with. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., At tinge, to touch lightly or softly ; 
to mention or handle briefly, to reach to, to arrive or come 
to. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 534 It helps snd delights 
all parts it attinges. 1688 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 9) 78 Be- 
cause they (the teeth] might the better attinge one anoiliers 
bodies. 174s in Bailey Lfrom Blount). 

2 . To touch in relationship. 

a 1639 Si-ottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. tv. '1677' aoa The Con- 
sanguinity standing betwixt Bothwell and nix wife .. they 
mutually attinging others in the fourth degree. 

3 . To affect, influence. 

1840 Hr. Kkynoi.ds Of Passions xxxii. fx8a6' VI. 947 The 
pollution of the soul . . attinging the ultimate disposition of 
the Body. 

+ Atti-nganoe. Obs. [f. L. attingent-em : see 
Attingent and -emce.] Effect, influence, inci- 
dence of one thine upon another. 

t« 7 « Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 47 There is no executive 
power in God distinct from his Wil : his concurse in regard 
to its active attingence is no more than his simple volition. 

t Attingancy. obs. [f. as prec. : see -ency ] 
Attingent quality ; effective contact, operation. 

184a tr. Anted Marrmu Div. 39 A passive attingency of 
thc Divine will. 1673 Uaxteb Cath. Tkaol. x. 111. viiL at Wo 
must call our selves Patients, and think of the Attin^ency of 
his Active essence with its effects, by some Analogic of Cor- 
poreal Attingency, contact, and impressed moving force. 

t Attingent, <*• and sb. Obs. [f. I.. attingent - 
cm, pr. pple. of attingire : see Attinge.1 A. adj. 
Touching, in contact. B. sb. That which comes 
in contact. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 37 The sides are attingent 
to the sides of y* v) and liij bones [of the foot). 1837 Tom- 
linson Renan’s Disp . 30a With hard pricks it punges its 
attingenta 

Attir, -Ung, variants of Attkr, -t.ino. 

A Attirail, attinL Obs. [F. attirail, f. atti* 
rier Attire v . 1 + -ail, repr. L. *deulum, as in guber* 
ndcu/um, gouvernail .] Apparatus, gear. 

x6xx Cores., A ttelements, th' attirals, harnesses, gueres or 
furniture, belonging to draught horses, or oxen. 1790 Rov 
in PhiL Trans. LXXX. 160 The whole attirail was trans- 
ported from place to place, in a four-wheeled spring carriage. 
Attir* C&tate’i), v.1 Forms: 3*5 atire, 4-6 
atyre, 6-7 attyre, 4- attire. See also aphet. 
Tire v. a [a. OF. atire-r, earlier atipier to arrange, 
put into order, arrav, equip, dress, deck, cogn. w. 
Pr. atieirar, formed on the phrase a tieira , OF. 
d tire 1 into row or order/ f. Pr. tieira {teira, Herd), 
It. tiera, OF. tire ( Here ), row, rank, order, series, 
suite, train ; of uncertain origin : tee Tier. 

(Sea article by H, Nicol in Trams. PhsloL Sac. (Fret. 19 
Dec. 1879V Connexion with OHG. » ! art * beauty, adorn- 
ment/ h still doubtful '] 
f L To put in order, put to rights. Obs. 

1330 R. Bbumnb Chrm. so Into ha waisa ham fro ha tom- 
bled top ouer talle. His knyghtis vp him lyft. and did him 
eft atira. c 1400 Destr. Trey v. 90x3 pal., koittaa vp Iw 
saita. Aryrit ha tacla. 

+ 2 . To prepare, equip, fitout v Obs. 
sno R. Bbumnb Chran. 007 What dojh h* Kyng of Franeaf 
atires him gode naule [Lanotoft, affyra ea maaye ). a >440 
ip amydan 53s Turoementis atyred lb the fold* aM. armed 
with spera and shalda. 

+ 3 . To equip (the person, a horse) : a. fbr war: 
To arm. Obs. 

Gloucl 347 ft oawa knhtes made, ffi armade ft 
attired nom, ft hor badaa )ame bade, eupm Destr. Trey 
vu. 4995 A palfray of prise, prudiy atyrit tgg Drayton 


Eel |v. 99 That did straight Limbs la stubborn Stotla 


b. with dress orclothlsg: To dim, adorn, array. 

ml) 



cviiL 143 And atyradlem stiff with thaffe ridha and ftesahe 

X v iffiifi Tindalb 1 Pet, iii. 5 After thla manner in the 
tyme did the wboly wamen . . tyre them salvea. ign 

Hess. VI. 11. iv. 109 It will butt vpon my rfehast 

, And shew it selfo. attyre me how I can. sdaa 
Drvdbn Pal 4 Are. 111. 89 His shoulders larges mantle did 
attire. >839 Tknnyson A aid 770 To great her thus attir'd, 
o. To dress (the head, mostly of women), arch, 
e taso Destr. I’rey vu. 3 os8 The hare atiret in tr es si s tram 
set full faire. tggg SrsNana A motet ti xbbvIS, Her goldaa 
trasaas. She doth attyre vndar a net of gold. 1811 Btaui 
a Kings ix. 30 Shea painted herfoce, and tyred her head, 
and looked out at a window. 1839 TxNNvaoN Enid 6a Thia 
too the women who attired her head .. Told Enid, 
t A To 'dress' venison for food. Obs . 

# e 1390 Sir 7 'ristr. u xliii, Yood litb a best unflain, Atira 


t AttiTft, 0.* Obs. [a. F. attire*r, f. d to 4 * 
tirer to draw.] To draw to itself, attract. 

1349 Chalonfb Bream. Maria Ene. Tijb, The rayght of 
Gixf . . ravishath and attyreth all thyngs to itself 
Attir* sb. Forms: 3-4 atyr, 4-7*tlr(*, 

atier, 5-6 atyre, 6' 7 attyre, 4- attire, [f. At- 
tire 0.1] (With the senses cf. Affabel, Array.) 
f 1 . Equipment of man or horse, outfit for war. 
sago Lay. 3975 Mid his fourti cnihtes, and tiire hors and 
hire atyr. c 1330 Witt. Palermo 1147 Alle tristy atir hat to 
liatayle longedT CX440 Sir Isumb, 413 Alla the atyre that 
felle to a knyghte. 

*t 2 . Personal adornment, or decoration; 'get up/ 
Also (with fl.) an ornament. Obs. 

138a Wvci.if Eaek. xxiil 40 Ourned with worn mans atyre 
fVulg. niMHtto mntiebrty 1368 Bible (Bishops') lea. iii 
18 The gorgiousnesse of y* attyre about their feete. x6ar 
Mollk Camarar. Liv. Lib. iv. vi. 940 Drawings, bracelets, 
and attires. 184a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. L 338 Com- 
monly known by her whorish attire : Ah crisping and curling. 

3 . Dress, apparel. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 173 Ladies and damoselis. . In faire atira. 
1393 Lanci. P . /y.C.iii. 15 To telle of hurr atyre * no tyme 
haue icli nouth. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. J J ref. Aitjb, Hav- 
ing neither hotiso to vhroude them in, nor attyre to clothe 
their bockes. r6ox Shakh. JhI. C. i. i. 33 Ana do you now 
put on your best attyre I And do you now cull nut a Holy- 
day? 7767 Fokdycb Sernt, Vng. Iront. I. ii. 73 They plead 
religious prim iplex for the form of their attire. 1839 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 6a The most conspicuous article in her auira 
was an ample checkered linen apron. 

+ b. (with pi.) A dress. Obs . 

1586 J. Hooker Gimld. Ircl. in Holinsh. II. 130/1 Awaie 
with his English attires, and on with his brogs, his shirt 
and other Irish rags. 1397 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxix. § 5 
Threescore and seuen Attires of Priests. *787 Miss Bur- 
ney in Diary 4 [Mt. Ill, 367 Two new attires, one half, 
the other full dressed. 

f A Head-dress, head-gear; spec, (in 16-1 7U1 c.) 
a head-dress of women. Also aphet. Tire. Obs. 
(In this sense fancifully connected with tiara.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3704 Helm ft heued wy) al atyre 
In-to )e feld it fle*. 1483 Cath. Angl., Atyre of p* hedc, 
tiara. 1330 Palsor. 193/9 Atyre for a gentilwomans heed, 
ataur. 103 Babinoton Cammandm. 11590) 975 The brace- 
lets and the bonets, the attires of the head and the slops, 
the headbands, etc. «6xx Rich Honest. Age (1844* 37 
These Attyre-makers that within these forty yearea were 
not knowne by that name, and but nowe very lately they 
kept their lowsie commoditie of periwygs, end their other 
monstrous attyies, closed in boxes, they might not be scene 
in open show. 

5 . Venery and Her. The ' head-gear* of a deer. 
1360 Leigh Armorie (1397) 3* Herenueth his attire euerie 
year. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. xiv. 1707 Bradley Font. 
Diet. s. v., 11 m Herald* call the Horns or a Stag or Buck 
his Attire. 1738 Dale In Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 384 The 
Present which I herewith make you, is the Head, or rather 
the Attire (as it is called in Heraldry) of the Moose-Deer. 
1837 Fraser's Mag. LVI. an The terras for the attire of a 
Buck, according to the old woodmen, are the bur, the beam, 
the brow-antlier, the back-antlier, the advancer, palm, and 
spellers or spiders. 

fO. The furniture (of a house). Obs . 

c 1303 Metr. Ham. 86 A pouer bous was son purvaide, 
Anapouer atir tharin was layde. 

7 . Jig. The plants which clothe and deck the 
earth ; the covering of animals, esp. when beauti- 
ful ; the external surroundings, 'apparel' or 'garb' 
of anything immaterial. 

18x0 Guillim Heraldry 111. x. 148 Chohest attires of the 
Garden. 1847 Cowlbv Mistr. Weeping a. Let not ill For- 
tune see IV attire thy sorrow wears. 1887 Milton P. /-. 
vu. sox Keith in her rich attire Consummate lovly smil'd. 
1798 CoLKiiDoa Ant. Mar. iv. iii, Within the shadow of the 
•nip I watched their rich attire . . They coiled and swauw 
ana every track Woe a flash of golden fire, 
f 8. In plants : The name given by Grew to the 
parts within the floral leaves or corolla, especially 
the stamens (seminifirm attire), and the florets of 
the disk in Composite flowers { florid attire). Obs. 

■87s Gbew AnaS. Plants 1. v. <i68e>35 tbs Flower. The 
general parts whereof are meet commonly three: ac. the 
Empatament. the Foliation, and the Attire. Ibid 57 The 
Attire . 1 And to be of two kinds, Semhd/armt and Eland. 
sflfd IHd. iv. n. I 83 In all Flowers with the Flood Attire, 
aaof Marigold, Dalmr and the like. 17^ in Bradley Pam. 
Dkt. e. v. 1731 in CNAmra. Cycl s. v. [from Grew). 

▲tt!r*A (Itoiwjd), J>pi. a. [f. Attire 0. ♦-».] 
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ATTORVBY, 


tl Equipped, furnished, fitted out, prep a red. Oh. 
lap R. BNunCtfwr. 14! A schip }er mi of London, 
vtefiwy odrod (Iwumvovr, de ricJU atiffemenf), c lA 
Digby Myst* <«88s) 111. 360, I am a-tyrad in my tower to 
temptyou Mseyde. 

8. JDreraed, dad. 

f*3*o Will P+brtu 3043 p» elicit . . rift gailioht aftyred. 
ijSSSiiak*. Tit. A, v. in. 30 Why art thou thus attir'd ? 
179& Cowrit Hind xvm. 473 Chant, Vulcan** well-attired 
spouse. Mod. A woman plainly twit decently attired, 
t 8 . Adorned, decked. Oh, 
riM E. S. Ailit, P* H. 1x4 Ay he best byfoie ft bryjtext 
aftyraa. a 1# /Cat. de la Tour 39 Riche atyred of periee 
andpresfcmrtooes. 

4 Vinery and Her, Fnmiihed with honii. 

IJ7 a Boat aw six Armor/e n. 59 An hartee heade cahasod 
«TOr, attyred vote, x66s Morgan Sph . O entry l vi 04 
When the horns of a deer are of another colour from the 
bead, it is called Attired, sifa Bouteu. //era/dry Hitt, 
f Pay, x. 6a A stag is attired orbit antler*. 

8. fig. Wrapped, clothed ; adorned, arrayed. 
qMSNAKi. Much Ada iv. L 146 For my port, 1 am so at- 
tired in wonder, I know not what to say. 1796 Burke SubL 
6 B. Wits. 1843 I. 49 Thi rone and the apple Moesom are 
both beautiful, and the plants that bear them are most en- 
gagingly attired. 

▲ttirtmant (atoi»\iment). [a. OF. aiirement , 
f. atirier to Attirb -c -mint.] Outfit, dress, ap- 
parel; t furniture, decoration, adornment (*Ar.). 

«•» Painter Pal. Pleat . I. 45 So she tare the attirement 
from her head and body. 1983 Golding Calvin an Dent. 
6aB They cooke vp their fampet, their perfumes, their at tyre- 
mentot 1996 Edward ///, in. iii. 44 Bring forth A strong 
attirement for the prince my son. 1867 Howells Itai. 
Joan. 58 It is the kindest and charitablest of attirement*, 
this white veil 

Attiring (itai**riij\ vbl. sb. [f. Attire v.J 
L The action of fitting out, accoutring^ dressing, 
apparelling. 

c 1390 IVifl. Paterae 1941 For (to) telle )>e s-tlryng of 
hat child time, ifai Rich Hanett. Age 118441 *6 Thi* 
strange atiring of themwluc*. 1678 Phillips, Attiring , 
a dressing, or apparrelling, from Tiara, a Persian oma 
ment for the Head. x8y6 Chamb. Jrnl . 6 Aug. 917 A cer- 
tain smartness in the attiring of the neck. 

2. a. Dress, apparel, trappings of a horse, b. 
Head-dress. 0 . Personal ornament. &.fig. 

150 Huloet, Attiring* y' gentil women weare on their 
header, RidemicuU t. >383 SrANvinnmr AEneid 111. (Arb.) 
89 Thee Troian atyring And 'Troian weapons. 1996 Drayton 
Legend* i. 103 Putting her rich Gems and at ty rings on. 
1631 Wf.e vkr Am. Fan. Mon . 607 The cxotickc forme of 
their attiring 1859 W. Gregory Egypt in 1855 6 1. 33 Dro- 
medaries, with their leopard-skin aitirings. 

3. The 4 attire ’ ol a stag or deer. 

1678 Phillips, Attiring , a term of Heraldry. Also among 
Hunters the Branching Horns. 174a Bailey. Attiring . the 
branching Homs of a Buck. 


Hunters the Branching Horns. 174a Bailey. Attiring . the 
branching Homs of a Buck. 

A Comb, f Attiring - house, -room (06s.) — 
Tirino-moure, -room, the room or place where 
players attire or dress themselves for the stage ; 
attiring-room, also a dressing room, generally. 

1647 Assembly-man in Karl. Milt. 11743) V. 94/1 This 
Assembly is the two Houses Attirinq-room, where the lairds 
and Commons put on their Vizards and Masks of Religion 
1696 Trait Comm. 1 Tim. v. 643/1 Follow stage -players 
into their attiring-house. a 1661 Fuller J.i/e % //. Smith 
in Smith' 1 Whs. » 18661 1. 7 A*, few did take notice of their 
coming out of their attiring-house, so their well acting on the 
stage commanded all eyes to observe their returning there- 
unto 1936 C Lucas Ess Waters 1 1 1 346 Fit houses . . 
furnished with warm stoves, and attiring rooms. 

t Atti tle, v. Obs. rare. [a. Ob .atitele-r lathe., 
later atitrer (mod. alt-) L. a /-, adtitulire to 
name, entitle, in mcd.L. to dedicate, f. ad to + 
iituldre to entitle, f. Htulus title.] To name, 
name after ; to dedicate. 

*393 Gower Cot/. II. 157 But yet her stems bothe two 
Saiurnc and Jupiter also They h ive . . Attitled to her owne 
name. Ibid. III. 118 This Aries out of the twelve Hath 
Marche attitled for him selva. 

Attitude (*titi«d). [a. F. attitude , ad. It. 
attitudine (1) fitness, adaptation, (a) disnosed- 
ness, disposition, posture med.L. aptitudin-em 
fittedness, fitness, n. of quality f. aptus fitted, fit : 
tee Aptitude. Originally a technical term of the 
Arts of Design, substituted for the earlier aptitude 
1 1710; thence extended into general use.l 
1. In Fine Arts\ The 'disposition 1 of a figure 
in statuary or painting ; hence , the posture given 
to it. (Now merged in a.) 

1868 J. KCvelvn] cr. Frearts Per/. Peintnre Advt., Though 
we retain the words, Action and Posture . . the tearm A/- 
iiittde (F. attitude) is more expressive. And il were better 
to say the Disposition of a Dead Corps than the Posture of 
it, which seems a Tearm too gross ; nor were it to speak 
like a Painter, to say, this Figure is in an handsome Pos- 
ture, but in a graceful Disposition and Aptitude (F. atti- 
tude). The Italians say Attitudine. 1686 Aolionby Paint. 
Jllustr •, iii. 107 The Painter must also vary his Heads, his 
Bodies, his Aptitudes. s6m Drydem Dn/remo/s Art if 
Paint tag % 4 The business of a painter in nis choice of atti- 
tudes [Dufiisn. positnrm ]. iws Addison Italy 340 The 
several Statues that we see with the same Air, Posture, and 
Aptitudes, xysl Psion Did. Ld. Dorset, Bernini would 
have taken His Opinion upon the Beauty and Atritudaof a 

T e. 17*1 in Hailbv. 1799 in Johnson : the only sense. 
A posture of the body proper to, or implying, 
tome action or mental state assumed by unman 
beings or animals. To strike an attitude : to as- 


sume It theatrically, and not as the unstudied ex- 
pression of action or paorion. 

17*9 Dk For Vsy. round World 41840) 133 He took the two 
men and pot them in the same altitude, ivm Harris 
Philos. Arrattgem. {1841* 346 These various positions pecu- 
liar to animal bodies, ana to the human above the rest, 
(commonly known by the name of attitudes). 183s Ht. Mas- 
tineau Each 9- Alt 1. 4 She stood srith her arms by her side 
in the attitude of smiting, life Stanley Jew. Co. 11877 L 
vl sss He stands in the Oriental attitude of prayer. iH) 
J. Gilmour Mongols xviii. sis You will find him . . striking 
pious attitudes at every new object of reverence, 

b .Jig. Of inanimate things, conceptions, etc. 

*744 Ak inside Pleas, /mag. 1. 30 The gayest, happiest at- 
titude of things. >790 Johnson Pa tool. No. 96 p 10 To 
copy the srien and attitudes of Truth, tigs Caslyle Sort. 
Pot. s. iv, The remainder (of his sentences] are in quite an- 
glajMOtitudee, butt ress ed-up by props tof parentheses and 

8. Settled behaviour or manner of acting, as re- 
presentative of feeling or opinion. 

1837 Caslyle Fr. Rev. 1. ii. II. eo In the Senate house 
again, the attitude of the Right Side is that of calm unbe- 
UeC iM Green Short Hist. vi. f 9 u88a 078 That the 
misrule had been serious was shown by the attitude of tlie 
commercial class. 

4. Attitude of mindx deliberately adopted, or 
habitual, mode of regarding the object of thought. 

ztta H Spencer First Priuc. 1. i. ( 1. 4 Much depends on 
the Attitude of mind we preserve while listening to, or taking 
part in, the controversy. 183a Trevelyan in Li/e Macaulay 
(18761 I v 954 With regard to our Eastern question the 
altitude of hi- own mind » depicted in the passage on Burke. 
188s Athenanm No. a8n. 398/1 A rn.ee hi* ry accompani- 
ment of the allegorical attitude of the mind. 

Attitudinal uetititfdin&l), a. [f. It. attitudi- 
+ Pertaining or relating to attitudes. 

183s Hkioigbr Dtdon. u 30 Which araued attitudinal in- 
stnicuon Beyond belief, in nauticals ashore. 

Attitudlsuirian (a?‘titji/dine**ri&n). [f. as 
prec. + -arian ; cf. valetudinarian .] One who 
studies and practises attitudes. 

*794-6 Cowper in Connoisseur No. 138 Those buffoons in 
society, the Attitudinarians and Face-inakcra. These accom- 
pany e\ery word with a peculiar grimace or gesture 

A: ttitndinm-riVniBin . (f. prec.+-iaM.] The 

study and excessive use of attitudes. 

1803 W. Taylor in Month Atag. XV. 394 It di-plays all 
the atlitudinarianiNm of sophistry. >833 Rusk i n Stones l 'en 
111 ii f 76 The absence of posture-making in the. work* of 
the Pie-Kaphaeliies as opposed to the Attitudinamnism 
of the modern school. 

Attdtudinixation (atitio dinais^ Jwl. [f. 
next: see -ation]* Attitudiwizikg vln. sb. 

1871 Alger Future Lift 393 What is right . . will be done 
in spite of ail . . spiritual attitudinisations. 

Attitudinise (Utiti/rdinaiz), v. [f. It. atti- 
tudine (see above) + -izk.] 

L intr. To practise attitudes studiously or exces- 
sively ; to strike an attitude ; to pose, posture. 

1784 Johnson in Boswell (1831; V. 990 lie had a great 
aversion to gesticulating in company. He culled once to a 

S entleman who offended him in that point, 4 Don’t altitu- 
inise. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Loom 4- Lug 11 iv. 74 Sobbing 
and attltuain bring and looking dolorously. 1837 Dickens 
Sk. Boo (1817) II. 103 The elegant Sparkin* attitudinised 
with admirable effect. 

2- fig. To practise affected and self conscious 
deportment, or to speak or write in a correspond- 
ing manner, in order to produce an effect upon 
spectators. 

1864 Fraser* s Mag Apr. 404 When Audley Egerton atti- 
tudinise* and works out the regulation of an iron exterior 
and an iron heart 1879 Froude Cmsar xiv 194 In every 
line that he wrote Cicero was attitudinising for posterity. 
x88a A tt. Monthly July >05 Even the leaden of the Southern 
Confederacy sometimes attitudlniied for au awe-stricken 
world to see. 

8 . To go to excess in representing attitudes in 
painting or sculpture. 

Attitu'diniser. [f prec. + -kr1] One who 
* practises or depicts attitudes. ( Contemptuous .) 
s8S9 Mill Dissert. 4* Disc. 1. 77 The French painters . . 
must all be historical : and they are, almont to a man, atti- 
tudinisem. 1881 L. Stephen in Cornh. Mag. Apr 41 1 He 
is no attltudinixer . . He is as simple, honest, and sound- 
hearted, as he is tender and impassioned. 

AtntU'diniBing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inoI ] 
The practice or assumption of attitudes ; posturing ; 
mode of action purposely assumed. 

1813 H. & J Smith kej. Addr. 5^ The brink locomotion 
of Columbine or the tortuous attitudinizing of Punch. 1U9 
Black In Silh A litre I. xiii, To throw on the cold attitu- 
dinizing of life. 

Attfardinizinff, ppi- a. [f. as prec. + tng 2 .] 
That practises or assumes attitudes of body, con- 
duct, or mind ; posturing. 

1833 Macready in Four C. Eng. Lett. 5x1 The morbidly 
acute sensibility, .of Hamlet to be frosen up. .in a declaim- 
ing and attitudinising statue or automaton. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such v. 11* An attitudinising deference. 
At1«far t variant of Achar. 

«798 Wilcockr Voy. E. Indies I. 937 When green it [the 
Mongol is made into Attjar. 

Atom (*t’l). Mining. Also attal, adall, addle, 
f Etymology uncertain: cf Addle.] ‘Rubbish, 
deads, refuse, or stony matter ; impure off-casts in 
the working of mines.' Weale Diet . Terms 18 x 9 . 
Attle, var. Ettlb v. Obs. to purpose, intend. 


t Atfi0*l v v. Oh. rmre~\ [ad. L. aitoil?re t f at- 
•■ad- to, completely -f toll/re to raiae.] To raise 
or lift up. Hence Atto’Ued ppi a . 

>976 Banister Hist. Mem u at These Processes are so 
attolled, and prominenL 

t AttO’lOTUOO. Oh. rare-', [f. K- pref. 11 
+ Tolerance.] Permission, allowance. 

1676 Elgin Law-paper in E. Dunbar See. £#9(1865) 177 
T he intolerance granted . . to the Ra d crofts, 
Attollmt (itp'Hfnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. altol- 
lentem , pr. pple. of altollPre : sec Attol v.] 
A. adj. Raising, lifting up ; spec, applied to muscles 
whose function is to raise various parts of the 
body. (The L. attol Urn is chiefly used.) B. sb. 
A muscle of this kind. 

xytg Derham Phys. - Tkeol. iv. il 98 The Magnitude and 
Strength of the Attollent Muscle. 1791 Chambers Cycl., 
A ttoUonts , or attollent muac)es,are otherwise colled levators. 

Attomy, Attonco, Attone, obs. : see Aid-. 
Attorn. (At#*jn), v . Law, Forms: 5 7 at- 
tourno, 6-7 -urne, -orne, 7 -urn, 6 attorn, 
[a. OF. atome-r, atume-r, atourne-r (whence law 
Latin attomdre) to turn, turn to, assign, attribute, 
dispose, arrange, order, appoint, constitute, ordain, 
decree, f. d to + toumer to Turn. The analogical 
spelling is a/)ium\ but under the influence of 
mcd.L. attorndre, the late AF. became attorner , 
whence attorn passed into the Eng. law-books.] 

1. hatu. To turn over to another; to assign, 
transfer (goods, tenants* service, allegiance, etc.). 

liaga Britton II. 46 Ne voloms nous mla qa seiguur pusa 
attoumer lc homage at lc service da soen tenaunt a qi u« ly 
plera.) 1649 S a dll R Rights Kingd. |6(T.J In some case a lord 
might aituro and amigu his vassal's service to some other. 
1676 Mabvrll Whs. III. 147 A good Christian .. cannot 
atturn and indenture his conscience over, to be represented 
by others. s6ox Bp. St. Asaph God's Trans/. Power 1. i. 1 44 
*1 hie being follow'd by the People's attorning their Alle* 
giance. im Cowells interpr . &. v. , To A ttoru or turn over 
Money and Good* : Lc. to assign or appropriate tliem. 1865 
Nichols Britton II. 46. - 

2. intr. (for reft.) In Feuded Law : To transfer 
oneself (1. e. one's homage and allegiance) from one 
lord to another ; to yield allegiance, or do homage 

1 to, as lord. Also fig. 

x6xx Spkkd Hist. Gi. Brit . ix. xiii. 94 The Gascoignes . . 
had sent into Englcnd to shew causes why they should not 
attume to the l»uke. 163a B. Disco Him. 13 Shall they do 
honestly to atturn, and do homage and fealty without a icgall 
Salvo'i 1863 Possibilities 1/ Croat. 370 How sottish the 
soul would become were it required to attorn to the Devil. 
18B3 Hkalv in Pall Mall G. »6 Dec. x/a Mr. Parnell . . has 
shown a 1 undisguised contempt for every effort to compel 
him to attorn to British opinion. 

8. Mod. Law. To agree formally to be the tenant 
of one into whose possession the estate has passed ; 
to do some act which constitutes a legal acknow- 
ledgement of the new landlord. 

1498 Lease in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xxil. 39a 
The said Joyes hath accounted to the said Sir John. 1974 
tr. Littleton s Tenures xtoa, The more common attournc- 
ment is to saye, sir I at tome to you by force of the same 
graunt, or I become your tenant, etc. s6aB Coke On Lift. 
97 b, Her shall not be compelled to attume. 1833 Wharton 
Pa. Digest 1 1. 161 Tenant who attorns under mulake inay 


Pa. Digest 1 1. 161 Tenant who attorns under mislake may 
defend against lessor. 1879 Echo 19 Apr. 3/3 The defendant 
• . had never n-cogniscd the plaintiff as ms landlord, and 


. . had never n-cogniscd the plaintiff as ms landlord, and 
never 'attorned* to the tenancy. 

b. So to attorn tenant. 

1844 Williams Real Prop. Lawlytorpsgj He could refuse 
to attorn tenant to the piirihaiter. 1871 Daily Hews 93 May, 
Notice is given to the tenantry not to attorn tenant or pay 
rent to any perxon except Mr. Richard Wallace. 

Attorney (&tfi*jni), sb> Forms: 4 uturne, 
-orne, attourne, 4 -8 attio)urney, 5-8 attorny, 
6 aturney, atturnie, -eye, -ale, attomay, 6-7 
atturn y, 5- attorney, [a. OF. atomi, alum J, 
atournP, pa. pple. masc. of atourner to Attorn, 
in Bense of * one appointed or constituted,' whence 
all the specific uses. (The statement found in the 
law dictionaries for the last a 00 years, that the word 
means one 4 who acts in the turn of another,' is a 
bad guess.) For spelling cf. Attohn.] 

1 1- One appointed or ordained to act for another; 
an agent, deputy, commissioner. In later times 
o.dy fig. and perhaps with conscious reference to 
sense 2. Oh. 

1*J»3 IL Brunne Ilnndl. Synns 5503 So xhulde eche at urne 
Mriaunt, But many one hofcle no riuinnunt.l *34/ Ord. R. 
Housch. 9 ClerkcH, attorneys of the Victualler in sundry 
shiers. e 1430 Lvnc;. Rochas \ 111. vi. ( 1 554' 181 a, From nccu- 
pacton hys rest for to take Hyn attorney Maxi mi an he doth 
make, ex 440 Promp. Pant., Atturneye, suffer ins, at tor- 
itaftif. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. ton, I will attend my 
husband, .for it hi my Office, And will hnuano attorney but 
my *elfe. 164a Rogers Haaman 389 H is M inister, whom be 
hath made, .his Attorney to receiue our acknowledgement. 

2. ( Attorney in fact , private attorney.) One duly 
appointed or constituted (bjr Letter or Power of 
Attorney) to act for another in business and legal 
matters, either generally , as in payment, receipt, 
and investment of money, in suing and being sued, 
etc., or in some specific act, which the principal, by 
reason of absence, is unable to perform in person. 


ATTOBHBY. 


ATTBACT, 
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Hence the contrast between 'in person* and 'by 
attorney/ frequent also in fig. senses. 

[tins Bottom vi. x. | i Des attoumez sount acuns general*, 
•cons enpecials. (Nichols transl., Of attorneys, some are 
general and some special. .] >4 66 Mann. f Househ.Bx, f. 
344 Paid to John Smythe of Yijawvuh. his attorney in the 
kervclle of the marchaundyse, viiji. liijef. 1600 Shaks. 
A. f. L. iv. L 04 Then in mine owne person, 1 die. Ros. 
No faith, die by Attorney. >6af Coke Oh JJtt . 5a a, A 
feni may be an Attorney to deliuer seisin to her husband. 
164a Fullkr Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. aix. 194 None may appear 
in Gods service by an Attorney. 1839 Penny Cycl. XI 11 . 
449/1 An attorney, unless power tie specially given him for 
that purpose, cannot delegate his authority or appo nt a sub* 
stitute. Mod. ' Received payment. (Signed John South, 
by his Attorney William 7 ay lor.* 

3 . (A Homey -at- Law, public attorney?) A pro- 
fessional and properly-qualified legal agent prac- 
tising in the courts of Common I.aw (as a solicitor 
practised in the courts of Equity) ; one who con- 
ducted litigation in these courts, preparing the 
case for the barristers, or counsel, whose duty and 
privilege it is to plead and argue in open court. 

(This sense slowly disengaged itself from the preceding, as 
a body of professional legal agents was recognized and in- 
corporated. The actual duties and privileges of the attorney - 
atdaw also varied with time and place ; in earlier times, as 
still in some of the United States of America, the distinction 
between attorney and can met did not exist (Cf. next sense.) 
From an early period the name was often used reproachfully 
as almost — ‘knave or swindler': see quotations under b. 
By the Judicature Act of 1873, the title, never used in 
Scotland, was abolished in England, 'attorneys’ being 
merged in the 'Solicitors of the Supreme Court.’) 

c 1330 Pol. Sours 339 Attoumei* in cuntre theih geteo 
silver for noht. 1x40a Act 4 Hen. IV. xviii, Ordeignez est 
et esiabliz qe toutes ces attoumees soient examines par les 
Justices & par leur discretion leur nouns mys en rolle. 
[transl. It is ordained that all attorneys be examined by the 
Justices, and that at the discretion of these their names be 
entered on the roll.)] *467 J- F aston in Lett. 569 1 1 . 999 
He is an attorny . . in the Baylvs Coort of Yennouthe. 
>«* Wmiotmbbley Chron. (1875) 1 . 57 An attumey of the 
la we and felowe of Graies Inne. 01617 Hienon Wks. II. 
177 There needs no professad attourney to open his indite- 
merit. 171a Steele Sheet. No 456 P 4 The Law of the 
Land is his Gospel, and all his Cases of Conscience are de- 
termined by his Attorney. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111. 
iii. III. 35 An attorney at law answers to the procurator, 
or proctor, of the civilians and canonists. *« 36 . Dickens 
Ph kw. xx, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, two of his Majesty's 
Attorneys of the Courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas at Westminster, and Solicitors of the High Court of 
Chancery. 1873 Act 36 «y 37 Viet. Ixvi. ft 87 From and after 
the commencement of this Act all persons admitted as so- 
licitors, attorneys, or proctors of or by law empowered to 
practise in any Court, the jurisdiction of which is hereby 
transferred to the High Court of Justice or the Court of 
Appeal, shall be called Solicitors of the Supreme Court. 

b. a 1400 Wm. of Nassin<;ton Spec. Vi/e, MS. IlodL. 48. 
If. 166 A fats atome Ffor he foloweb w* al his my}t As wcl 
a wrong pic as a ri^t, 3 » Siakkf.y England iw. 119 Jus- 
tyce hcnold not be so defettyd . . by eucry lyght and couel- 
ouse Sergeant, Proktor or Attomay. 173a Pope At or. Ess. 
111. 974 Vile attorneys, now an useless race, a 178a Johnson 
in Boswell (1831) 1 . 385 Johnson observed, that ‘he did not 
care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he be- 
lieved the gentleman was an attorney.’ 1837 Carlyle /■>. 
Rev. ill. vii. v, Attorneys and Law-Ueagks, which hunt 
ravenous on this Earth. 

4 . transf. An advocate, pleader, mediator. ? Obs. 
*337 TTindai.k Exp. St. John si We haue an aduocate 

and intercessour, a true attourney with the father. 1363 
Homilies (id. Friday 1, Hesyttethon the right handeoflm 
father, as our proctoure and utturneye, pleading and suyng 
for vs. 1394 Shakh. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 413 Therefore, deans 
Mother,' Be the Atturncy of my ioue to her Pleade what 1 
will be, not what 1 haue bcenc. 

6 . Specific title of the law officer of various 
councils, etc. and the clerk of various courts : see 
also Attohnky-Gknriiau 

1494 Fahyan vii. 633 In which fray a gentylman, beynge 
the quenys attourney, was slayen. 1387 Fleming Contn. 
Holinskfd 111 . 1986/9 Nicholas Bacon esquier, attourneie 
of the court of wards. 1633 T. Stafford Pat. I fib. i. 97 
Appointing two sufficient men to bee Clearkes or Attomies 
to that Councell. .786 Beatson Ann. Reg. 111. 84 King’s 
Remembrancer . . lias under him eight attomies or sworn 
clerks. x868 Chambers F.ncycl. 1. 540/1 The master of 
the crown office . . is called the * Coroner and Attorney for 
the Queen.' 

0. The Kings Attorney', earlier (descriptive) de- 
signation of the legal officer now called Attornky- 
GknkhaIj. Mr. Attorney, the ' style ' used in ad- 
dressing (formerly also in speaking of) him. 

141A Act 9 Hen. V, iv, Attourue* du Roy. 1346 Berthklet 
transl, The kynges attumey. 1613 Shahs, Hen. VIII, 11. L 
>5 The kings Attumey, on the contrary. Vrg'd on the Ex- 
aminations. 1660-1 Marvell Carr. 16 Wks. 1879-5 11 . 47 
Yesterday I carryed it (the warrant! to Mr. Atturny'a. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Red. I. iv. s8o The King’s Attumey. 
1689 Sir R. Sawyer in Tryal Bps. 91 You have heard this 
charge which Mr. Attorney has been pleased to make against 
the Bishops. 1836 Times 96 May, Witness . I'll tell you, 
Mr. Attorney. Sir A. Cockbum, Att. Gets., Don't 'Mr. 
Attorney' me. Sir I answer my question. 

7. attrib as in attorney -cunning , etc. : see 3 b. 

1839 Carlyle Chart ismy. 138 Shiftiness, .attorney-cunning 

is a kind of thing that fancies itself. . to be talent. 1863 — 
Frtdk. Gt. III. x. vi. 969 Kingship was not a thing of 
attorney mendaeity. 

Attorney-general 

+ 1 . gen. A legal representative or deputy acting 
under a general commission or ' power ’ of attorney, 


and representing his principal in all legal matters : 
opposed to attorney special or particular* Plural : 
attorneys general. Obs. 

1ii9* Britton vi, x. f a Tout attoumez generals purrount 
lever fins et cirographer. (Nichols tranu., All general at- 
torneys may levy fines and make chirographs. ] 1393 Shaks, 
Mich. II, 11. L sr.3 Call in his Letters Patents that he hath 
By his Attume> es generall to sue His Liuerie. 1717 Blount 
JLato Diet . s.v., Attumey General is he, who oy general 
authority is appointed to manage all our affairs or Suits .. 
Attorney Special or Particular is he that is imployed in one 
or more Causes particularly specified. 

2 . spec. Attorney- General, Attorney General : a 
legal officer of the state empowered to act in all 
cases in which the state is a party. In England, 
Ireland, Isle of Man. most of the British Colonies 
and settlements, and iu the United States, the title 


of the first ministerial law-officer of the government, 
also of his or her Majesty’s attorney in the duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall, and county palatine of 
Durham. Plural (belter): Attorney- Generals. 

The designation began in England, where this officer was 
at first merely the king’s attorney (see above fi , called from 
the reign of Edward IV, ‘the king’s general attorney,' to 
distinguish him from those appointed to act on special occa- 
sions, or in particular courts. The descriptive designation 
seems to have grown into a title during the 16th c. The 
A. G. is now a member of the Ministry (but not of the Cabinet), 
and usually has a sent in the House of Commons. 

1533-4 Act 95 Hen. VII l, xvl. |9 The kitiges generall 
attorney, and general Solicitour, which for the lime is. 1385 
in Somers Tracts \ 1809) 1 . 914 Then began John Pophatn 
Esq. her Majesty* Attorney-general, as followed). 16x4 
Sei.den Titles Hon. 31 S r John Dauis Knight, his Ma.c-stics 
Attorny Generall for Ireland. xgro8 Load, Gas. No. .-482/3. 
a 1 733 North Life Bar. Guild/'. <17491 x8 HU admission 
into the Conversation of Mr. Attorney-General Palmer., 
proved of great use to him . . For Mr. Attorney . . was a very 
great Book Lawyer. i8sa Examiner 95 May 334/1 Attor- 
neys-General, Judges, and Hangmen. 181a L Hunt ibid. 
94 Aug. 599/1 Attorney-Generals should be restricted. 

lienee, Attorney-generalship. 

*87* Daily Tel. 6 Nov., Might have teen the Attorney- 
Generalship filled once more by the Member for Richmond. 
1876 in H. Amer. Rev. CXXIll. 384 The nomination of Mr. 
O’Conor os a candidate for the attorney-generalship. 

Atto rney, sb.'* Also 5 atorne, 6 atturnele, 
-ourney, 7 -urney. (In 7 Sc. aotomey, -ay.) 
[a. OF. atoumle, attornle, aetournle , ' action of 
attorning, function of the attorney,’ sb. fern, from 
pa. pple. » L. *atlorndta (but actually latinized in 
med.L. as attornatio , attorndtus 4th deck, whence 
OF. atorne m same sense.] 

+ 1 . The action of appointing a legal representa- 
tive, legal commission, procuration. (The phrase 
‘by attorney’ perh. orig. belonged to this.) 

1594 Shake. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 83, 1 , by Attourney, blesse 
thee from thy Mother. 1609 Skknk Reg. Maj. 168 For ilk 
attorney, ana commission twa shillings, 1635 Quarles 
Emblems v. vi. 11718) 970 Mine eye, by Contemplations 
great atturncy, Transcends the crystal pavement of the skie. 

Now used only in, 

2 . letter or Warrant of Attorney \ a legal docu- 
ment by which a person appoints one or more 
persons to act for hirn as his attorney or attorneys, 
cither genet ally or in a specific transaction. Power 
of A. : the authority conferred by such a document, 
now used also for the document itself. 

La 143a in Rymer Feedcra X. 500 Habet Literas Regis de 
Generali Alturnntu 1 1461 Pas/on Lett. 408 II. 37, 1 wold 
a new dede and letter of atorne were mad. 1986 J. Hooker 
druid. Irel. in Holinsh. IL 145/a They dehucrcd .. their 
letters of atturncie vnto their said agents, xfixx Cotgb., 
Attoum/e , a letter of Atturney. 1730 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
369 Letters of protection and attorney being still granted. 
1733 Hanway j'rav. 1762) II. 1. vii. 35 By his order., or 
by virtue of his power of attorney. x 8 j 0 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy-bk. . Prop. Law xxu. 175 Payments and acts by any 
trustee . . under a power of attorney. 

Attorney, v. [f. the sb.] To perform by 
attorney or proxy. 

16x1 Sif aks. Win/. T. 1. L 30 Their Encounters 'though not 
Personall) hath been Royally attornyed with enter-change 
of Gifts. 


Atto*meydom. [Sec -dom.J The body of 
attorneys collectively or abstractly. ( Contemptuous .) 

188s Standard 99 Aug. s/9 The narrow and captious 
argument of ' attorneydom. x88e Society 7 Oct. 16/9 A 
stronff element uf what Mr. John Bright has been pleased 
to call attorneydom. 

▲ttOYneyism. [See -ISM.] The practice of 
attorneys, or that attributed to the 1 rascally at- 
torney*; unscrupulous cleverness. ( Vituperative.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1871) III. vix. v. 958 Vanish, then, 
thou rat-eyed Incarnation of Attomeyism. 1864 — Frcdk. 
Gt. IV. ii, Instinctively abhorrent of attomeyism and the 
swindler clement. 1884 Sat. Rev. 98 Juno 83^/9 The pecu- 
liarity, however, of that kind of cleverness which., is called 
attomeyism, is that it frequently overreaches itselC 

Atto-meyship® [See -ship.] 

1 . The acting as an attorney foy another ; proxy. 
139s Sit aks. x Hen. VI, v. v. 56 Marriage is a matter of 

more worth, Then to be dealt in by Attorney-ship. 1398 
Florio, Procuraria . . the doing or managing of anotner 
mans buslnes by attumeyship. 1063 Churchill Poems 
Bed., But you my Lord renounced Attorneyship. 

2. The profession and practice of an attorney; 
also « Attobnbt-Gbnbbalshif. 


sfisx Conroe., A ttonmance, an attumeyship, enthe following 
of a cause by an Attumey. 1634 in yd Rep. R. Com. Hist. 
MSS. 983/1 Succeeding in the attumeyship your countriman 
Noy. 1861 Smodino Bacon I. 966 Christmas passed away 
without any resolution concerning the Attorneyship. 
Attornment (ftidunment). Haw. Forms: see 
Attobn v [a. OF. atoumement, f. atoumer : ace 
Attobv and -siknt.] 

1 . A turning over ; transference, assignment. 

1699 Eldermkld Tythes 9$ t The attoumment or making 

them over to man to oe received by him. 

2 . sfee. The transference ot his homage and ser- 
vice by a tenant to a new feudal lord ; hence, legal 
acknowledgement of the new landlord. 

1331 Dial. Lams of Eng. 1. xx. (1638) 35 The feoffee hath 
right . . to the rents, if there be atrurnenients. x6os Fulbeckc 
1st Pi. Parall. to No attoumement can make an euiil 
graunt to bee good. 1768 Blackstonk Comm, il v. II. 99 
The lord also could not alienate his seignory without the 
consent of hie tenant, which consent of his was called an 
attornment. 1876 Dioby Real Prop. v. ft 3. 927 The neces- 
sity for attornment was done away with by 4 Anne, c. 16. 

t Attou'oh, v. Obs. [a. F. attouche-r to touch 
on, f. i to + toucher , OF. tochicr to touch.] To 
touch (lightly). Hence 

Attouohing vbl. sb., Attouohment, the action of 
touching lightly, contact. (All in Caxton only.) 

c 1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xiv. i. And [Circe] at touch yd 
the water in fanstoame Sc syth departed. 1483 — G. de la 
Tour D vj, So many euylle dedes bicomen by foolisshe at- 
tuuchemcntLH. 149s — Vitas Patr. tW. de \v.) 1. i. 6/a He 
embracyd and kyssyd her, In makynge fowle attowchynges. 
Attouir, attour, var. Atoub adv. and prep. 
t AttoUTna, v. Obs. [? phonetic var. of re- 
tourne, return .] ^ Return. 

r 1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 1937 (Wright) The day appvocheth 
of her attournyng [Six-text, retournyneej. 1470 Harding 
Chr. x, He wouldo . . with Troyans to their lanac attourne. 

t Atto^xioated,///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. at-, 
ad - to + toxicare to poison.] ** Intoxicated. 

1604 T. Whigiit Passions Mindw. iii. ft 1. 70 A villanous 
Passion of l .ove . . with an attoxicated delight iinpnsoncth 
the affection. 

Attract (atne kt\ v. [f. L. attract - ppl. stem 
of at Irak- fre to draw to, f. at -, ad - to + trah/rc to 
drag, draw. Formed on analogy of the verbs ab- 
stract, contract, which preceded it in use, and had 
been formed on the ppl. adjs. c 1400.] 

To draw to or towards oneself. Only trans. 

+1. To draw in, take in by drawing or suction : 

a. fluids, nourishment, as the vessels of the body 
do ; To absorb. 

1340 Raynald Birth Man. 7 b, An attractifc power, .geuen 
to the woinbe, to attract© and drawe towardrs itselfe the 
seede. X659 * bench Yorksh. Spa xi.96 The internal vessels 
being heated will more strongly attract, and expell. 

b. the breath; To inhale, (cf. L . pulmo attrahens 
ac reddens animam.) 

x6io Guillim Heraldry in. xvii. (1660) 909 Animals that 
do attract and deliver their breath inure siron gly. 1667 
Phil. Trans. 1 1 . 603 To speak inwardly, as do the V cntrilo- 
qui, by attracting the Breath, 
to. ideas; To take in. (Cf. 'swallow.’) Obs. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. x8x A hundred thousand times 
more then thought can attract, or supposition apprehend. 

f 2 . To draw to or toward onesclt by taking hold 
of : to pull, drag in. Obs. 

1669 Boyle Cant. Hew Exper. 11. 116891 16 That the Thumb 
sticking in the angle P, the rest of the fingers may attract 
the I .ever /„, and so force, etc. 167V Haif. Prim. Orig. 
Man. a.** Out of the History of Aloscx touching the 
Universal Flood, and the History of Deucalion, Ovid made 
up his first Book, attracting in a great measure to the latter 
what was written of the former by Moses. 

0 . To drew to itself by invisible influence: +a. 
Said of medical applications, as a poultice. Obs. 

1963 T. Gale Antidot . 1. a Medicines which do drawe and 
atlracte Ire of whole temperature and subtyle partes, 
b. Said of physical forces : the word appropriated 
to the action of all bodies upon each other under 
the influence of gravitation, of electrical and mag- 
netic bodies upon certain substances, and the like. 

1697 Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. xx Iron nailes would attract 
the Com passe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, tip. 11. iv, Jet 
and amber attracteth straws and light bodies. *670 Phil. 
Irons. V. 904 x This Substance is Electrical, attracting (to 
speak with the Vulgar,) when heated, straw, Feathers, etc. 
1797-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Every particle in nature is 
proved to attract every other [article. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Phys. Sc., The sun attracts all the planets 
. . inversely as the square of their distances from its centre, 
o. Said of influencing the will and action of men 
or animals, so as to cause them to come near ; e.g. 
to draw them by expected advantages, curiosity, 
admiration, sympathy. 

1568 Grafton Chron. (1809) II. 131 Secretly to enuegle and 
attract such persons of y- nobility to ioyne with and take 
her part. *703 Maundrbll youm. Jerus. 1x739)60 It has 
attracted the City round about it. a 1744 Pope (J.) What 
nymphcoulde’erattractsuchcrowdsas you! 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press. ii.xj AgreatcapiialattTactsgreat talent. 1879 Lubbock 
Set. Led. L 9 Color, scent, and honey are the three charac- 
teristics by which insects are attracted to flowers. 1884 
Month. Exam. 9 June «/x The cricket ground . . had never 
previously attracted such large gatherings. 

d. Said of drawing to oneself parasites, disease, 
damp, dust, the shafts of wit, criticism, etc., by 
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exposing a surface which intercepts them, or by 
presenting conditions favourable to their settle- 
ment. 

vnx Jtnuim Lett. Hr. a8z Private vices have not dignity 
sufficient to attract the censure of the press. Mod, Con* 
ditions which attract lever; likely to attract the cholera. 

4. Hence (from 3 e, d), without any material 
movement ; a. To draw forth or excite towards 
oneself the pleasurable emotions of a person, so 
that he 'feels drawn* to the source of attraction, 
and takes pleasure in dwelling upon it in con- 
templation or thought. (Either the person or 
emotion may be the object.) 

x6oi Shahs. Twel. N. 11. iv. $9 Tis that miracle, and 
Queena of leras That nature prankee her in, attracts my 
soule. 1667 Milton P, L. x. 15a Adomd She was indeed, 
and lovely to attract Thy Love. 1836 Kingsley Lett, (1878; 

I. 36 Tha beauty of the animate and the human began to 
attract me. 1870 Grken Short Hist, iii. f a (18821 T i 8 John 
. .had a strange gift of attracting friends and of winning the 
love of women. 

b. To draw forth, and fix upon oneself the atten- 
tion (of eyes, ears, mind), or notice, of others. 

169a Drydkn Eleonora 169 A wife . . Made to attract his 
eyes, and keep his heart. aiSoSroRTEuaZftr/. I. ii.(Rj Anew 
star . .attracted the notice of those illustrious strangers, i860 
Tyndall Glae. 1. f a. ao Our attention was attracted by a 
singular noise. 

t Attract, sb. Obs. Also 7 attraiot. [Formed 
after F. at trait, in x 7 th c. attraict, but going back 
in spelling to L. attraetus ( 4 th decl.), the original 
of the Fr.1 Attraction; chiefly in pi, attractive 
qualities, charms. 

1633 Karl Manch. At Mondo (163 6) 198 Shee on her part 
corresponds, and with a willing assent glides after these 
attracts. 167s M rb. Beiin A morons Pr. 111. i. 164 Oh Madam 
ask your eyes, Those powerful attracts. 1673 H. Studbu 
Forth. Viud Dutch War 37 The Image of some Hero, 
which is all life, charm, and attraict. 

Attra otabi'lity. rare, [f.next: see - bilitt.] 
The quality or fact of being attractable. 

1794 Sir W. Jones Asia/. Philos, in Asia t. Res. IV. 177 
A corpuscle destitute of that natural attractibility [mV]. 

Attractable (itroektab’l), a. [f. Attkact V. 
+ -ablk.J Capable of being attracted. Hence 
Attrootableneas. 

1799 Kihwan Geol. Ess. 493 Contains no part attractable 
by the magnet. 1879 Rutlky Stud. Roths x. 157 A metallic 
globule, .attractable by the magnet. 

Attraota'tion. Obs. Had form of Attract row. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. xiv. vi, A dolorifick 
ligation causes a greater attractation of blood and spirits. 

Attracted vatrarkted), ppl. a. [f. Attract v. 
+ -KD.] Drawn to or towards (the agent), drawn 
in or up. (In various senses of the vb.) 

1610 Gwillim Heraldry ill. v. ( 1660) 119 A certain attracted 
fmne druwnc up on high by the operation of the Sunne. 1656 
tr. Hobbes' Elcm. Pluto*. 1839 Breath, that is to say attracted 
air. 1800 Cradue Tales 37 Like all attracted things, he 
quicker flies, The place approaching where the attraction 
lies. 1856 Tyndall Prague. Sc. (1871) I. xiiL 374 The at- 
tracted end of the needle. 

t Afctra-otical, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Attract, 
on incorrect analogies : cf. tactical.'] Of the na- 
ture of attraction ; * attrnctional.* 

1691 Ray Creation (1711) 93 Some stones are endued with 
an electrical or attractical vertue. 

Attracting (atne'ktiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-in ci V] The action of drawing ; attraction. 

1363 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 13 A power and vertue of healing 
ana attracting. 16s 1 Cotgr., Attraicment , an attracting, 
or drawing unto. [.Now chiefly ger undial. J 

Attracting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inqZ.] 
That attracts: a. physically; D. emotionally, attrac- 
tive (?obs.). Hence Attra'Otlngly adv. 

s66i Morgan Sph. of Gentry 111. v. 53 The . . attracting 
songs of the Syrens. 1733 Richardson Grand ison I. iv. 16 
The most attracting ornament in it. c 1790 1m ison Sch. A rt 

II. 163 Place the two attracting poles, .on the middle of one 
of tlie bars. 1830 Dau ben y A tom. The. iv. 1 1 7 The attracting 
force of the atom of a given body. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Dtr.su. Iv. IV. 103 She nad been attractingly wrought upon 
by the refined negations he presented to her. 

Attraction (atraekjan). [a. Y. attraction, 16 th 

c. (in 13 th c. at /ration), or aa. L. attraction -em, n. 
of action f. attrahfre : see Attract v. and -tion.J 

I. The action of drawing or sucking in. 

+ 1. The drawing in or absorption of matter by 
any vessel of the body ; the taking in of food. Obs . 

1333 Elyot Cast. Keith (154^ 46 Augmentation of heat, 
wherby hapneth the more attraction of thyneea to be di- 
gested. 1383 Lloyd Troas. Health N u. DeoyUtie of attrac- 
tion in ye mute. x6ax Burton Anat. hist. 1. L 11. v, Attrac- 
tion is a ministering faculty, which as a loadstone doth Iron, 
draws meat into the stomach, or as a lamp doss oil. 

+ 2. The drawing in of the breath, inspiration, 
inhalation. Obs. 


s6xo Gwillim Heraldry 111. xxiL (1660) 333 It behoveth 
they should have both Attraction and Respiration. 1638 
Vknnbe Tobacco 4 1 1 Not sucking it into your windepipe and 
throat, with a sudden, or strong attraction. 

II. The action or faculty of drawing to or to- 
wards the subject ; the force that so draws ; the 
fact of being so drawn. 

1 3. Med. The action of drawing humours, etc. ; 
cotter, an application that so draws, a poultice, etc. 


IMS R. Gotland Gafyen't Temp, s H iv, The vugs of 
the herbo. .for to make vyolont attraction. 1636 Ridgley 
Pratt. Physic 14 Attractions must be applyed, as Pigeon’s 
dung, Sopo 

+4. Pulling, dragging, traction. Obs. 

XS78 Banister Hist. Man 11. 39 Neither do they [Cartl- 
bmesj . . be extended by Attraction, ns doe the Ligamsntea. 

6 . The action of a body or substance in drawing 
to itself, by some physical force, another to which 
it is not materially attached; the force thus ex- 
ercised. 

1607 Shako. Timon iv. iil. 439 The Sunnes a Theefe, and 
with his great attraction Robbes the vaste Sea. i6a6 Bacon 
Sytva {1 704 Similitude of Substance will cause Attraction, 
where the Body is wholy freed from the Motion of Gravity. 
169s Bentley Boyle Ltd. vii. 343 Attraction is an Operation, 
or virtue, or Influence of distant Bodies upon each other 
through an empty Interval, without any Effluvia or Exhala- 
tions or other corporeal medium to convey and transmit it. 
svaa Wollaston Ret if. Nat. v. 79 Attraction, according to 
tho true sense of the word, supposes one body to act upon 
another at a distance, or where it is not 1837 Brewster 
Magnet. 365 A reciprocal tendency to unite, which is de- 
signated, and sometimes thought to be explained, by the 
merely descriptive word attraction. 

Hence : The appropriate term for all the physical 
actions of this nature ; (in every case attraction U 
used to name the power or force inferred, as well as 
the simple action of which we are cognizant). 

A. Magnetic attraction : the action of a magnet 
or loadstone in drawing and attaching iron to itself. 
Electric attraction : the similar action of electrified 
substances upon certain other bodies. 

x6a6 Bacon Sytva 1 906 The Drawing of Amber and let, 
and other Electrtck Bodies, and the Attraction in Gold of the 
Spirit of Quick-silver. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sei. 14 To 
solve the motion of the Sea, and Magnetlck Attractions. 
x686 Dsydem Hind 4 P. 370 Two magnets, heaven and 
earth, allude to bliss ; The larger loadstone that, the nearer 
this; The weak attraction of the greater fails. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Count x. Phys. Sc. xxviu, The attraction between 
electrified and unelectrtfied substances is merely a conse- 
quence of their altered state. 

b. Attraction of gravity or gravitation : that 
which exists between all bodies, and acts at all 
distances, with a force proportional to their masses, 
and inversely proportional to the square of their 
distance apart. 

17x7 Chambers Cycl. s.v.,Tho attraction ofgravity in one 
of the greatest and most universal principles in all nature. 
1843 Mill Logic ill. xiv. g 3 Brought under the one Uwof the 
mutual attruciion of all particles of matter. 1858 Sir J. Her- 
rchbl Astron. | 564 In so far as their orbits can remain un- 
altered by the attractions of the planets. 1863 Tyndall 
Erngnt. Sc. II. i, With gravity there is no selection: no 
particular atoms choose, by preference, other particular 
atoms as objects of attraction. 

O. Molecular attraction : that which takes place 
between the molecules of bodies, and acts only at 
infinitely small distances. A. of cohesion \ that by 
which the particles composing a body are kept 
together. A. of adhesion : that by which certain 
substances, when brought into contact, stick to- 
gether. Capillary A . : that whereby a liquid is 
drawn up or ascends through a hair-like tube. 

1707 Chambers Cyclopedia s. v., That which does not ex- 
tend to sensible distances . . a lale ingenious author chuses 
to call the attraction of cohesion. 1788 Rkid Act, Powers 

I. vi, The powers of corpuscular attraction, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, gravitation. 16x3 Davy Agric. Chew. iL (1814) 33 
Attraction of cohesion . . enables fluids to rise in capillary 
tubes . . hence it is sometimes called capillary attraction. 
1837 Whkwkll Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 50 Usually called 
capillary or molecular attraction. 1834 Scoppkrn in Orr's 
Ctrc. Sc. Chem. a Attraction which is effective only at in* 
sensible distances . . has been called contiguous attraction. 

d. Chemical attraction » Affinity 9 . 

1790 Nicholson Chem. vil (title) On the Attractions ex- 
erted between Bodies, particularly those which the Chemists 
call Elective Attractions. x8x« Davy Agric. Chem. 35 
Chemical attraction, the power by which different species 
of matter tend to unite into one compound. xBxx T. P. 
Jones Convert. Chem. xx. ao8 Both the compounds will be 
decomposed by the mutual interchange of their constituents, 
and two new compounds will be formed. All instances of 
this kind are said to result from double elective attraction , 
or complex affinity. 1863 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. i. That 
molecular attraction which we call chemical affinity. 

6 . fig. Personal influence, figured as magnetic. 
* 75 ® Johnson RambL No. 160 fs Many natures, .seem to 

start tack from each other by some invincible repulsion. 
There are others which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1876 Hambrton 
fntell. Life tx. v. 333 The subtle, but powerful attraction of 
the greater mind over the less. 

0. The action of causing men or animals to come 
to one by influencing their appetites or desires ; or 
of encouraging the visits of things by providing fit 
conditions for their settlement. 

174s Pope Dune. iv. 75 And all the nations summoned to 
the throne . . None need a guide, by sure attraction led. 
Mod. The attraction of the disaffected to his standard. 

7. The action of drawing forth interest, affection, 
or sympathy; the power of so doing; attractive 
influence. 

1767 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. II. mil 356 Place yonr 
glory in . . kind attraction. 1848 Clough Amours de Yoy. 

II, There are two different kinds, .of human attraction : One 
which simply disturbs, unsettles, and makes you uneasy. 


<884 V. Lee In Cmtemfi. Rev. XLV. 33 Boon sad stag 
hunts had no attraction for quiet men of business. 

8. A quality which draws forth the interest or 
admiration; an attracting quality. (Chiefly in pi.) 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. L 46 She, questionless, with her sweet 
harmony And other choice attractions, would allure. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 41 F 5 She had new Attractions every 
time he saw her. igo Johnson RatnbL No. 78 P xr The 
ornament of superikiaTattractions. 1804 Dibdm Libr. Cemf. 
158 By no means destitute of typographical attractions, 

8 . A thing or feature which draws people by 
appealing to their desires, tastes, etc. ; esb. any 
interesting or amusing exhibition which 'draws' 
crowds. (Littre, in his Supplement, says that this 
'English sense' of attraction began to be borrowed 
in French about the era of the Great Exhibitions, 
and bad then, in 1869 , become quite current.) 

x86s W. Adams Guide /. Wight (1873) 108 The Pier is of 
course the great 'lion* and main attraction of the piece. 
Mod. The Health Exhibition lias been the great attraction 
of the season 1x884). 

▲ttraottonleas, a. void of attractions, unat- 
tractive. 

x88s Glasg. Her. 04 Nov. 4/1 The bare, attractionless area, 
▲ttra otionally, adv. [Implies an adj. at- 
fractional .] I 11 manner of, or by way of, attraction. 

1883 American VI. 17a The advance and retreat of the 
water react attractionally upon the plummet 
tAttra'Ottanifflt. Obs. [f.prcc.+-l8T.] One who 
accounted for phenomena by a theory of attraction. 

1748 Lend. Mag, 383 The attractionistt were In raptures 
with that which they perceived . . in electrical bodies. 
Attractive (itiwktiv), a. and sb. Also 7 at- 
tractive. [a. F. attractif -ive (14th c.), cogn, with 
Fr. atractiu, It. attrattivo , f. as if repr. L. +attrac- 
tivus, f. attract - : see Attract v. and -ivx.] 

A. adj. Having the attribute of attracting; 
apt or tending to attract. 

1 1. Having the attribute of drawing or sucking 
in; absorptive. Obs. 

1340 [see Attract v. i). x6so Venner Via Recta viil. 193 
By debilitie of the digestiue facuhie, or of the Attractiue. 
xu x Burton Anat. Mel. l L 11. v. This attractive power is 
very necessary in plants, which suck up moisture by the 
root. 17*3 Ctxss. Winchei.se a Mi sc. Poems 91 Vapours 
Which . . rise In Clouds to the attractive Brain. 

+ 2. Med. Having the property of 'drawing* 
matter or humours. Obs. 

1347 Boordk Brev. Health xlvil. aa b, For aches and peyne 
in tne arnies use seare clothes that be attracty ve. 1397 J . T. 
Serm. Paules Crosse 46 A sore bitten with a venemous 
beast, can not be healed, except by an attractiue medicine. 
1608 TorsKLL Serpents 630 Drawing or attractive p busters. 
1786 Chambers Cycl. (Rees', A itrac fives , or attractive reme- 
dies. .which are to be externally applied, 
f 8. Having the property of drawing to itself by 
contact. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 8x The tongue of m Cat Is very 
attractive and forcible like a file, attenuating by licking the 
flesh of a man. 

4. Having the property of drawing to itself by 
some physical force oodles not materially attached 
to it ; ol the nature of attraction. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1337 There is not in that 
voidnesse any puissance attractive of bodies. x6g6 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 537 The attractive power of 
the loadstone. 1693 Blackmorb Pr. Artk, 11. 466 It feels 
th’ attractive Earths Magnetick Force. 1794 Hkrbchel in 
Phil. Trans, LXXXV. 46 Sir Isaac Newton has shewn that 
the sun, by its attractive power, retains the planets of our 
system in their orbits, 0879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 67 
The intensity of the attractive impulses, 
b. fig. Drawing as by magnetic influence. 
x6oe Shaks. Ham. in. it. 117 Here's Mettle more attractiue. 
1611 Br. Andrkwes Pattern Cath. Doctr. 109 Love is the 
lode-stone attractive of love. 

6. Having the quality of drawing (living beings) 
by influencing their will and action. 

1390 Shaks. Midi. N. 11. ii. 91 She hath blessed and at- 
tractiue eyes. x6ox Holland Pliny Ep. Vespa*., Although 
your gentlenesse and humanitie be one way attractive, and 
induceth me to draw neare unto your presence. 1730 South- 
all Buggs 32 My Liquor has an attractive aa well as the 
destructive Quality, and thereby does bring out and destroy 
every live Bugg. x86a Mill Utiiit. 60 The repelling in- 
fluence of pain as well as the attractive one of pleasure. 

6. Having the quality of attracting attention, 
interest, affection, or other pleasurable emotion ; 
interesting, engaging, pleasing, winning, alluring. 
(Now the most frequent use.) 

x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit.(x6ia> ^89 By his attractiue ver- 
tues. .confirmed to him the hearts of all his Subiecls. * 3 ® 
Brathwait Eng : GentL (1641 >410/3 Decency, the attractive** 
motive of affection. 18x7 Scott Rob Reyx. Interesting and 
attractive for those who love to hear an old man's stones of 
a past age. 1839 Bat. Rev. 33 July 103 It tells it in a stylo 
almost as attractive as a novel. 1878 Ouida friendship i. 
83 ' Do you think her attractive?' 1 No, not at all.' 

B. sb. .* 

+ L Med. A 'drawing' medicament. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 619 The safest way . . to cure tho 
poyson, is by atlractivcs. 1636 Ridgley Prod. Physic a88 
Set Cupping glasees to it; also other Atti actives. 1786 
[see A si 

t2. That which draws like a magnet. Also fig. 

1581 R. Norman (title) The new Attractive, containing a 
short Discourse of the Magnet or Loadstone, now first found 
out. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1736) 367 The impiety 
of men is the forcible attractive of God's vengeance. 0 x63s 
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J. Smith Sol DU v . vll. 359 That powerfol attractive which 
by a strong and divine sympathy draw* down the virtue of 
heaven into the soul* of men. 

1 3. A thing or circumstance which attracts at- 
tention, or interest, or draws people to see it ; an 
'attraction.' Oh, 

1398 B. Jowson Ev. Man in Hum. 111. Ul u And, then, 
the droning la e moat mmm attractive ! *ffg Doodbidob 
in Mem. vm. I4. iIijIhi God has removed so powerfol aa 
attractive from earth. 

1 4. A quality that attracts morally or through 
pleasurable emotions ; esp. an attractive personal 
quality. Oh. (A very favourite word in the 1 7 th 
and 18 th centuries; now replaced by Attraction.) 


» lyf 

by then Attractive*, must be very silly, tyie Stkklk Sped. 
No. 30a P4 The attractive* of her Beauty, a tins Brddome 
Disc. in Spuipeon Treas. Dav. Pa. LxiiL 6 The powerful at- 
tractive* of divine grace. 

▲ttra'OtiTtly, adv. [f. prec. + -Li2.] In an 
attractive manner, in a manner that attracts, or 
draws ; by way of or with attraction. 

1604 Drayton *578 (‘Ortl. MS.* JL) And their glad 

ears attractively retain With what at Sinai Abraham'* God 
had told, 1848 Roue Balm of Lorn 3 Attractively amiable, 
slyi Sib J. Hrrschbl Fam. Loci. St. *86 A medium attrac- 
tively, and not repulsively elastic, 1878 Rornc Handbk. 
Shahs, Mm* . 18 The song was most attractively given. 

Attrft'OtlTffiMM. [f. aa prec. 4- -n ks».J At- 
tractive quality; aptness to draw to itself. 

»673 Wd Trams. VIII. 6«j6 The ..body wilt emulate 
Aatber in brightness and the auractiveneae of straw. 1684 in 
Birch Hist. Royal Sot. IV. a68 Observing the attractiveness 
of hot iron, m 1716 Sovtii Serm. VII. xiv. syj *T.) The same 
attractiveness in riches, the same relish in sovereignty. 1M9 
Seeley Lect.g Aa vii. 190 The liveliness and attractiveness 
which interest boys. 

▲ttraotor (fitrarktaj). Also 7-8 -or. [Noun 
of agent (on Latin analogies), f. Attract.] 

1. That which attracts or draws to itself. 

sift 81a T. Bbownb Pseud. Kf. 81 Amber draweth them 
not . . they cannot rise unto the Attractor, ^i^ij Derham 


Phys.-TheoL 3a mete* Which attraction, .of th 

to that greater and most prevalent Attractor the Earth, is 
called their Gravity, sflgp Memivale Rom. Emp. V. xti. 65 
The seven hills were themselves great attractors of rain. 

2 . One who draws by sympathy or moral force. 
1841 Smkctymnuus Anew. Numb. Rom. (1653)90 The chiefs 
attractor of the rebellious party. 1694 Whitlock Mann. 
Eng. 343 (T.) True attract ers of love, 
t Attra'Otory, a . Med. Oh. rare- 1 . [ad. L. 
ttraetdrius, f. a/tract - : see Attract v. and -oby.] 
Acting rs an attractor (of humours, etc.). 

<684 tr. Bohe ft More. Comfit, vi. 159 In this [fever] espe- 
cially Hippocrates propounded his attractory Broths. 
Attrahttlt (srtritti2nt\ a. and s 6 . [ad. L. at- 
trahent-em, pr. pple. of attrahtire to draw to : see 
Attract vj A. adj. That attracts, drawing, at- 
tracting. B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

sMt Lovell Hist. Auim. 4 Min. 518 The humours, which 
easily follow the attmhaot medicament. 1669 Glanvill 
Stefs. Sci. xv. 137 The motion of steel to its attrahant. 1786 
Chambers Cycl. (Rees) s.v. t Attrahents are the same with 
what we otherwise call drawers, ripeners, maturantiu, etc. 

tAttriU vA Oh. [a. F. attrafe-r, OF. 
airaptr , f. a to, at + trappe Trap.] To catch in, 
or as in, a trap ; to entrap. 

1304 State Pm. Horn. 8.VI. 958 To practise and attrapp 
Mon*, de Bourbon. 15M A Kino Canisiuf Catech. 36 He 
. . hes. st rowed all our wayes with gimes, to attrape our 
eaules. x68x Dinelby Tour in /rot. in Trams. Kilkenny 
ArxkmoL Sot Ser. 11. II. *4, I have seen his hunts men 
halter, at-trap, and put ropes upon ye heads of good bucks. 

t Attra-p, w.* Oh. Chiefly in pa. pple. at- 
trapped, attrapt. [f. A- pref. 11 -4 trap «/.] 
Furnished with trappings. (Said of a horse.) 

* 98 ® Barkt rifo. A704 Attranped royally. Instratus ema - 
tu regio. 1596 Sprnser b\ Q. iv. iv. 39 And all his steed 
With oaken leaves attrapt. 1600 Holland Livy 858 <R.) 
Shall your horse bee attrapped and barbed more richly? 
1693 Robertson PkraxeoL Gen. 178 Attrap, Phaleris omare. 
t Att r*jr, v. Oh. ran - l . [a. F. attrai-n, 

attray-ant :-L. att ra hire to Attract. Cf. betray .] 
To attract, draw awny. 

1979 Barer Gordon's Quest. Cyrnrg. 40 The third inten- 
tion wherefore bleeding is made, ia for to at tray. 

t Atteftfiat, a. Oh. rare- 1 . In 5 atr-. 
[a. F. alt ray ant. OF. atrayant, pr. pple. of a(ty 
traire to attract.] Attracting. 

1473 Carton Jason 61 The graciouse atrayans regardes 
that she gaf aft® times unto the preu Jason. 

t AttMOtirtLm. Oh. Also 7 attraot-. (At- 
trootioo in Cockerara.) [ad. L. ttrectatibn-cm, 
n. of action f. attrecth-re to touch, handle, f. at- - 
ad - to + tract&re to handle.] Touching, handling, 
feeling with the hands. 

s6tg Crooks Body of Man *37 What through the afflu- 


iahed and embed In the Attrectation. 

Attri'buafti, pa . pple. Oh. [f. F. attribui : 
see -ATf*,] ' By-form of Attribdtk ppl. a . 

mi^OphABO Curded* Quest. Cyrnrg., Their mater is 
attnppale to them ai the very begynnynge olthcyr creacyon. 
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rfAMtal^a Oh* [a, F. atiribue-r ( 14 th c. 
hi UttrO, ad. L, attributing To Attribute. 

‘ 4 §« Carton TutteefOtdAge, HU must be attribued and 
remitted unto the Greekyssh bokes and langagu. tali — 
Gold. Log. 87/4 To attrybue h to the mercy of God. 1489 
Fentoe gf A. u vL 14 To the seygnoury* of a (eme) 
Cyte he attrybuod and gate bo many other. 
;Attai1ratftbl» (AtribidftAb’l), a. [f. Attri- 
bute v . -k -able.] Capable of being attributed or 
ascribed, osp. as owing to, produced by. 

s86g Glanvill Stefs. Set. xiL 65 Not strictly attributable 
to any thing without us. 1678 Evelyn S/tti 1 ted. 31 Pref., 
Experiments justly Attributable to several Members of the 
Royal Society. 1843 Mill Logit iil xviL • 4 How much 
is attributable to that cause. 

t Attributary, a. Oh. rare- 1 . [On form- 
analogy of tributary .1 To be attributed. 

t 4 gp Chaelbton Paradoxes 58 As If the whole energy of 
the act were eoly attributary to himself. 

t A*ttribut« f Ppl, a. Oh. [ad. L. attribill -us r, 
pa. pple. of attribuln , f. at -, ad * to 4- tribute to 
assign, bestow, grant, yield, deliver. After the 
formation of the verb to attribute , the regular 
attributed gradually took its place as pa. pple., 
and attribute not being needed as an adj. became 
obs. Cf. -ate 2 .] Attributed ; assigned, given. 

1308 Thevira Barth. De P. R. 1. 11495) 5 Power is appro- 
pryd to the fader . to the aone wysdome ia altrybute : and 
to the holy ghost ia attrybute grace. 1939 Tonhi all Serm. 
Palm/e Sutta. 11833)51 All these honorabieuames be attribute 
by theym vnto hym. 1999 Thynne Animadv. 48 Ueccate, 
which name la attribute to Diana. 

Attribute (k tribint), sb. [proh., in the main, 
a subst. use of Attriblte Ppl. a., though the L. 
attrib&tum (neuter sb. from tue pa. pple.a/iribfilus), 
common in theological language, or its F. adapta- 
tion attribut ( 14 th c. in Littrd), may well nave 
been the prototype.] 

1. A quality or character ascribed to any person 
or thing, one which is in common estimation or 
usage assigned to him ; hence, sometimes , an epi- 
thet or appellation in which the quality is ascribed. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 193 To the Bone connynge doth longs 
ex pres, Therwith the Serpent dyd Adam asay . . Thus the 
secunde person attrybute Was only towchyd by tcinptacion. 
<580 Puttknham Eng. P/xtste (Arb.) 44 The verie Ettmologie 
of the name iGod] . . declaring plainely the nature of the attri- 
bute, which ia all one as if we sayd good. 1396 Shahs. Merck. 
V. iv. L X05 Mercy ia abouc this sceptred sway. .It ia an attri- 
bute to God himselfe. s66a Stanley Hut. Philos. 3/0 The 
attribute of Wise . .was conferr’d upon the rest in respect of 
their moral Rules and Practioe. 1I46 Wright Ess. Mid. 
Ages 11 . xliL SB It is surprising bow soon historical per- 
sonages become invested with romantic attributes. 

t 2. Distinguished quality or character ; honour, 
credit, reputation ascribed. (Cf. the parallel use of 
quality, rank , position , etc. in ‘a person of quality,' 

I. e. 'quality worth naming ’) Obs. 

xdoaSHAKS. Ham. 1. iv. aa It takes From our achievements 
. .'1 he pith and marrow of our attribute. 1606 — Tr 4- C>. 

II. iii. 125 Much attribute he hath, and much the reason. 
Why we ascribe it to hiiiL c 1690 Temple Heroic Vsrt. 
Wks. 1731 I. >94 Caesar . . possessed very eminently all the 
Qualities, .that enter into tne composition of an Heroe, but 
failed of the Attribute or Honour. 

3. A material object recognized as appropriate 
to, and thus symbolic of, any office or actor ; spec. 
in Painting, ; Sculpture : A conventional symbol 
added, as an accessory, to denote the character or 
show the identity of the personage represented. 

Shahs, Merck. V. iv. L 191 His Scepter shewes the 
force of temporal! power, The attribute to awe and Maieitie. 
1703 Addison Italy Rome, The sculptor, to distinguish him, 
gave him what the medallists call hia proper attributes, a 
spear and a shield. 1717-41 Chambers C yet. s.v. Attributes. 
The Club is an attribute of Hercules. 1814 Woe new. Excure. 
v. 49a A crown, an attribute of sovereign power. 1880 
Waldstrin Pythag. Rhegion 19 A . . remnant of marble, 
which shows that ne also held a long attribute in his left 
hand. 1883 Q. Victoria More Leaves 6 A small room foil 
of his rifles and other implements and attributes of sport 

4. A quality or character considered to belong 
to or be inherent In a person or thing ; a charac- 
teristic quality. 

1838-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. vlii. (1876) 1 . 151 Attri- 
bute is r word properly convertible with quality* for every 
quality is an attribute and every attribute is a quality; but 
in our language, custom has introduced a certain distinction 
in their application. Attribute is considered as a word of 
loftier signification, end is, therefore, conventionally limited 
to qualities of a higher application. Thus, for example, it 
would be felt as indecorPus to speak of the qualities of God, 
and as ridiculous to tslk of the attributes 01 matter. 

(.This distinction is hardly borne out by historical usage. 
Originally, * the attributes of God * was preferred probably 
because men assumed no knowledge of the actual f ualitits 
of the Deity, hut only of those more or leas fitly 1 attributed' 
him ; i.e. 4 attributes' in aenae s. But the exalted sense a 
may have associated itself with the exprtnion in the minds 
of many who used it. J. A H. M.) 

(Cf. 1400 and 1596 in sensa 1.] r s6e) Holland Plutarch's 
liter . 96 All other fabulous fictions and' attributes given unto 
them [the Gods) . . have been devised only to give content- 
ment to the readers. >803 Bacon Astv. Learn. 1. vl | x The 
attributes and acts of God, as fiu"as they are revealed to 
man. 169a Bentley Boyle Lect.uu 308 N either Matter, nor 
Motion as its Attribute and Property, can have existed from 
all Eternity. 1713 Dbbham Pkys.. Thee/. 7* Demonstrations 
of the Being and Attributes of God. >8*3 M Cvllocm 
PoL Seen, l i Aa attribute or quality of those articles only 


attribute of the 
will begin with 
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power, justice, holiness and other attributes i. have in God 
their real being ; in creature* a shadow of bring only. 1888 
Kresman Norm. Ceng. (1876) II. ia. 359 Endowed with all 
the highest attributes or the statesman. 

b. rarely applied to : A bodily quality. 

sAao Scott Memeset. xxlv, Beauty was an attf 
fondly. 188a Trollope Orley F. xix. 130 , 1 will 
her ex teri or attributes. 

Q. in Logic % That which may be predicated of 
any thing ; a quality, mode of existence, affection ; 
strictly an essential and permanent quality. 

* 7 iS R Eio Jut. Potvcrs 440 Every attribute b what the 
ancient* called an universal. >843 Mill Logic l H. f 4 
Whiteness, again, is the name of a quality or attribute of 
those things. 1870 Bowen Logic 1 . 8 The Concept b the 
Intuition stripped of its contingent or unessential attributes 
or mark*. 

6 . Gram . Sometimes need for : A word denoting 
an attribute ; an attributive word ; a pitdicable. 
esp. in Sentence Analysis : ~ Attributive adjunct, 
f. e. an adjective, or a word, phrase, or clause, per- 
forming the function of an adjective. 

a8o8 Middleton Grk. Article (>855) 36 By Attributes 
Mr. Harris means Adjective*, Verbs, and Participles, z88y 
Morkll Eng. Gram. ted. 3) 53 The attribute to the nonn, 
{. e. the adjective or whatever takes the place of the adjec- 
tive. 1873 J. Curtis Analysis 5 The subject may be enhuged 
by an attribute. 

Attribute (atri*bitri), v. [f. the prec. ppL adj., 
which continued for some time to act aa the pa. 
pple. of this, alongside of attributed. The poets 
down to Dry den and Scott show the pronunciation 
attribute or a ttribute* as in the ppl. adj. and sb.] 
1 As an external act 

1. To assljgn, bestow, give, concede, yield to any 
one, as his right (property, title, authority, worship, 
honour), arch, or Obs. 

xsag Ld. Berners Froiss. L 375 These two townee were 
attributed to Flounders by reason of gage. 1337 Hen. VIII 
in Strypc Cranmer (1694) Appu 49 Whether thi* word Sacra- 
ment be, and ought to be, attribute to the Seven only? 1363 
T. Randolph in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 184 11 . 201 All honor that 
maye be attributed unto anye man by a wyf. 16*0 Melton 
A sinolog. 6s Idolatry is a Diuinc Word lip, aunbuticd to 
Idols. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 955 1 he power of depriving 
the subject of his birthright [was] attributed to. .the legisla- 
ture. 

b. To give or ascribe in assertion ( praise or honour). 

1363 Shuts Archil. F (j b, To whom vndoubtedly, the 
praise and commendation is chiefly to be attrybuied. 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxii. ft 15 What cclsitude of honour 
Plinlus Secundus attributed! to Trajan in hia funeral oration. 

2. To odd to the representation of a personage, 
the conventional symbolic 'attribute.* tare. 

17 36 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1783) I. iL 35 The trite end ob- 
vious insignia of a river God are attributed. 

II. As a mental act. 

3. To ascribe to as belonging or proper; to con- 
sider or view as belonging or appropriate to. 

1338 Starkey England 45 In the feiycyte of man you nut 
dyveisc degres, to some attrybutyng mote, and to some les. 
1667 Milton P. L. xl 836 God attributes to place No 
sanctity, if none be thither brought By men. 1678 Cudwom i h 
Intel/. Syst. u iv. xxiv. 409 They . . attribute the Highest 
place to that which is divine. >83* Lewis Use f Ah. Pol. 
Terms lntrod. 6 A sense is attributed to than which was 
never intended. 

1 4 . 7'o attribute ( much), etc. : to ascribe great 
importance to, to hold in high estimation. Oos. 

1386 Let. to Earle Leycester 33, I attribute not so much 
to mine owne lodgement. 1611 Bible Pref. 4 Epiphaniu* 
. . doeth attribute so much vnto it [the LX XL that he holdet h 
the Authoura thereof . . for Prophets. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 565 Attributing overmuch to things Less excellent 
Ibid. ix. 330 Eve, wno thought Leas attributed to her Faith 


5. To ascribe as a quality or * attribute' belong- 
ing, proper, or inherent. (To attribute wisdom to 
one - to hold that he is wise.) 

1334 More Anew. Peis. Bh. Wks. usi/x To attribute to 
hys manhed y* property which ondy is approprled to hi* 
godhed, is to confounds botlic y* natures in Christ. 1611 
Bible Job L aa In all this lob sinned not, nor charged God 
foolishly [marg. attributed folly to GodJ. 163R Wilkins 
New World 1. (>684) 17a Such a strange Efficacy in the 
Bread of the Eucharist, as their Miraculous Relations do 
Attribute to iL %V6a Mill Ulilit. 4a The sort of mystical 
character which, .is apt to be attributed 10 the idea of moral 
obligation. 

6 . To ascribe, impute^ or refer, as an effect to 
the cause ; to reckon as a consequence of. 

1330 Palscb. 440/1, 1 attrybute, I ascrybe the cause of a 
mater to one cause or other. J’attribne. z6o6 De. Buckhm. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, l 3*9 III. 234, 1 cannot attribute this 
honour to any desert in me. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1* 
39 To the deluge he attributed the changes of the earth. 
1876 Green Short Hist vl. 1 1 0883)268 The shrivelled arm 
of Richard the Third was attributed to witchcraft. 

7. To ascribe to an author aa his work 

1599 Thynne Animadv. 15 [They] whtehe attribute thst 
choyse ofxnnes to Chaucer, stfeft Prynne Cons. Casons so 
Others attribute the inuention of them to Sl Hierome. tpft 
Newton ChreneL Amended L 86 Hie people of the Island 
Corcyre attributed the invention of the sphere to Nausicaa. 
1816 Singer Hist. Cards >57 To Gutenberg . .we ate in- 
clined to attribute that whicn is add to be in the characters 
afterwards mied by Albert Pfieter at Bamberg. 1834 ifittti 
Edward HI : a Play attributed to Shakespeare. 



▲-TUXBUB. 



In om'» op&Bicm H lt» proper time 


) *7 toat gjk 

^rifoLLAW) Pliny I. 75 They Attribute the 

birth of the Motes in the wood Helicon, rite ScuvaKxa 
Ltd. Grk, Test. ie Swanl copies which may fairly be at* 
tribute! to the fourth century. 

fO. With eamplemant : To allow any one the • at* 
tribute* of ; to hold him to be. 

rip & Daniil Trinmrch . Hen. J V t tpe When u Natural] 
Mousy makes a Hood V&tou Men, wee attribute him wise. 

Attributed, pfl- a. [f. piec.-i--.aD. (Scott 
accented arttributea.)] Given as an attribute or 
appropriate possession ; ascribed as proper to. 

1808 Scott Mmtrm, iv. Introd., If mortal charity dare claim 
The Almighty 1 ! attributed name. s%4 (tea Attribute v. 7). 

itmmtsr. rare . [t as prcc. + -iB 1 .J One 
who attributes ; an imputer. 

riu Coras. • Imputeur.. a putter of things vpon, an at- 
tribute of things vnto others. 

Attributing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -INO*.] 
The action of ascribing as an attribute ; attribution. 

srip Donne Select. (1840)36 Wa banish ..all attributing 
of any power, to any faculty of our own. 

Attribution (eetribitfjan). [a. F. attribution , 
14th c. ad. L. attributidn-cm, n. of action f. attri- 
bute to Attribute.] The action of attributing ; 
the result in which this action is embodied. 

I. The (external) action of bestowing. 

1 . The action of bestowing or assigning (in fact) ; 
bestowal, arch, or Obs. 

Mfyb Tiftoft, Earl. Wore, in MS. HarL 69 No. 17 Re- 
serving always to the Queenes Highnes and the Ladyee 
there present, the Attribution and Gifte of the Prise, sago 
T. Goodwin Whs. (186a) IV. 446 The communication and 
attribution of the same rights, privileges, attributes, step 
Landor l mag. Conv. (1846) 1. 349 Although the Graces in 
none of their attributions are benignant to him. 

2 . Ascription in word or statement. 

1640 Roberts Clovis BibL 39 By a gratefull Attribution, 
^ landtitles unto God. ~ " 


or Ascribing such names 1 


1667 Decoy 


Chr. Piety v. § 18. 333 We . . never suspect these glorious 
attributions may be no more than complement or flattery. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. v. 380 The biographer's at* 
tribution of special merit to Colonel Reed. 

II. The (internal) action of ascribing or im- 


3 . The assigning or ascribing of a character or 
quality as belonging or proper to any thing. 

1651 Wittib tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. 346 Attribution of 
this pow.-r and dominion to them. >774 T. Wanton Eng. 
Poetry 11840) L Disa. i. 14 The attribution of prophetical 
language to birds. 1857 Wii swell Hist. Induct. Sc.X\\\. iv. 
5 2 The attribution of sexes to plants. 1838 Sis W. Hamil- 
ton Logic v. (1866) 1. 77 As these qualities or modes are only 
identified with the thing by a mental attribution, they are 
called attributes. 

b. Self-attribution : ascription of honour or credit 
to oneself. 

1649 Roberts Clovis BibL 184 Not to give themselves to 
sensual pleasures, Luxury, Vain-glory, Self-attributions. 

4 . The ascribing of an effect to a cause, of a 
work to its author, date, place, or of date and 
place to a work. esp. in Art-eriticism : The as- 
cription of a work of art to its supposed author. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 335 Though 
the same attribution, .be made unto God . . wherein the ac- 
tion is ascribed unto God. 2803 Ellis E. E. Metr. Rem. 
(ed. Bohn) 75 note. Few mi suites axe more usual than the 
attribution of early pieces 10 the copyists. 1864 Render 
27 Feb. 261/2 Tliat any one has been yet tempted to follow 
his attributions. 1881 Saintsbuhy Dryden L 19 The blunder- 
ing attribution of Dryden and his rivals to Corneille and 
Racine. s88a J. Evans in Nature XXV. 549 Of John Hyr- 
canus . . there are numerous copper coins of undoubted at- 
tribution. 

ta Jthet. The qualifying of words by attributive 
adjuncts ; giving of epithets. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poetic 111. xvii. (Arb.) 193 Epithe - 
ion or the Quallifier, otherwise the figure of Attribution. 

6. Logic. Predication of on attribute. 

i860 Adf. Thomson Laws 0/ TA. f 60 To say tliat man is 
mortal is an act of Attribution. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 128 In 
each of the other forms the attribution is conditional. 

III. A thing attributed. 

7 . Anything ascribed in one's opinion or esti- 
mation, e.g. ascribed name, appellation, credit, 
character, property, quality, meaning, or tense of 
a word. Also in earlv use -Attribute a. f Obs. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 3 Such attribution should 
the Dowglas haue, As not a Souldiour of this seasons 
stampe, Should go so general! currant through the world, 
risa T. Adams Two Sonnes 68 Many and excellent are the 
attributions w * the Scripture giveut us— as Friends, Chil- 
dren, Hein. ftc. 1738 Warbubton Div. Legal. II. 337 To 
which Species of Goos it was an honorary Attribution. 

+ 8. An attributive word or adjunct an * attri- 
bute.* (So in L.) Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ml ivil (Arb.) 193 Some- 
times wordes suffered to go single, do glue greater eence 
and grace than words quallified by attributions da 

0 . Authority or function granted (to a ruler, 
minister, delegate, court). (From mod. French.) 

1706 Moan Amor. Geeg. 1L 376 Ilia legislativa body 
■hall determiaa tha number and attributions (or (unctions) 
of the ministers. 1849 Grots Greece il xlvi. V. 48a Trials 
for homicide wets only a small part of its attributions. s86g 


567 

UojlR&t. Govt, its/i Within the limits of its attributions, 
it makes laws which are obeyed by every dtiaen, 

Attributive v*etri- bieutiv), a. and sb. [a. F. 
attributif •we (Cotgr.), L L attribUt - (see At- 
tbibutb a.) 4 -xvx, as If ad. L. *ottribfitfvus.] 


by attributing. Obs. 


TV. 4 Cr. il ii 58 (ga) The will dotes that Is 
Vlfo, inclinable) To what infectiously it selfo 


+ 1 . 


attributive {Folk 

affects, Without some image of th' affected meric. 

2 . Logic. That aaiigns an attribute to a subject 
1849 Aar. Thomson Lama of TA. (i860) 1 77. t%e Attribu- 
tive Ijodgmeut] where ea Indefinite it e. undistributed) 
predicate ta assumed to the subject 1870 Bowen Logic v. 
no In Attributive Judgments the Predicate is actually 
thought only connotatively, as a Mark or attribute of the 
Subject and not denotatively, as the name of a claesof things. 

8 . Gram. That expresses an attribute, 
r 1840 Dowlas Eng. Gram. (2876) 16 Attributive adjec- 
tives are those - L, L L M * m ~ — — 

a kind (Hcnd. 


lives are those which express the quality of an object, as, 
a kind (Hcnd. i8m Whitney Lift Lang. x. 007 Nearly 
all attributive won* were inflected. MBs Mason Eng. 


Gram. 145 When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjec- 
tive, or what is equivalent to an adjective, .this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the Attributive Relation to the noun 
or pronoun, and is said to be an Attributive Adjunct to St 

4 . So-assigned, so-ascribed (by those who essay 
to assign the authorship of a painting or work of 
art). Cf. ascriuive , Putative , and Attribution 4. 

s866 Howells Venet. Life xlv. ao6 An attributive Veronese. 

B. sb. An attributive word, one that denotes an 
attribute. Applied by Harris and others to ad- 
jectives, verbs, and adverbs ; by most modem gram- 
marians only to adjectives and their equivalents. 

1750 Harris Hermes 1. vi. (1 786) 87 Attributivesare all those 
principal Words, that denote Attributes, considered as At- 
tributes. Ibid. 94 All Attributives are either Verbs, Partici- 
ples, or Adjectives. *858 Marsh Eng. Lang. ix. 203 A 
radical, which in its simplest form and use, serves only ns 
an attributive, in ocher words as an adjective, may be made 
to denote the quality which it ascribes, or an act by wliich 
that quality is manifested or imparted, and thus become 
a noun or a verb. 1B81 Mason Eng. Gram. 28 Both Verbs 
end Adjectives express notions of the actions and attri- 
butes ol things. Verbs assert the connection of the thing 
and its action or attribute; Adjectives assume this con- 
nection. To borrow a word from Mechanics, the Verb is a 
Dynamic A ttribnttoe , the Adjective is a Static Attributive. 

Attri'buthrely, adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY *.] In an 
attributive way_: as an attribute. 

a wor 

deg , 1 . _ 

used attributively , instead of an adjective or genitive case. 

Attri’buthreneM. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -mmsm.] 
The quality of being attributive. 

1862 L. Alexander tr. Doner* s Pen. Christ l I. 24 A 
position fluctuating between self-sustenance and attributive- 
ness (Ger. SetbstdOndigheit and Eigeuschaf. lickkeit\ 

Attrimentoua, obs. form of Atramkntous. 

Attrist (&tri-st\ v. ? Obs. [a. F. altriste-r , f. 4 
to 4 triste L. tristis sad.] To make sad, sadden. 

2680 Sir W. Waller Div. Medit. (2839) 203 Some aires 
and tunes, .sensibly attrist, others comfort 1791 H. Wal- 
pole in Miss Berry's JmL 4 Corr. I. 307 Yo»ir tender na- 
ture is not made for such spectacles; and why attrist it 
without doing any service. 

Attrite ( Uttar t), ///. a. [ad. L. at tr It us , pa. 
pule, of atterfre , f. at- * cui- to, at + terfre to rub.] 

1 . Worn or ground down by friction. ? Obs. 

1694 Jbr. Taylor Real Pres. 40 A thing may be. .chewed 

though it be not attritc or broken. 2667 Milton P. L. x 2073 
Or by collision of two bodies, grinde The Air attritc to Fire. 

2 . Theol. Having attrition : see Attrition 4. 

i6s< Ussher Anew. Jesuit 91 A man in confession, of ni- 
trite is nude contrite by vertue of the keyes. il» Tracts 
for Day i. 20 The Ephesian converts again, moved by fear 
and therefore attrite, came and con fes se d . 

Attrited (Straited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 •*».] 
Worn down by continued friction. Also fig. 

. 1760 Stp.mnr Tr. Shandy (1770) III. 50 So glazed, so con- 
trited and attrited was it with fingers and with thumbs in 
all its parts. 1866 J. Rose Ovids Met. 47 The 6trcain . . 
Rolling and bubbling through attrited sand. 2873 M. Col- 
lins Pr. Clarke 1. xiv. sk> 0 The traveller . . gets his indi- 
viduality toned down, gets a softened and attrited character. 

Attrrteneefl. ? Obs. [f. Attkitb a. 4 -NXsa.J 
1 The being much worn.* Bailey 1731. 

Attrition (atri-Jpro). Also 4-6 -loioun, -yoyon, 
etc. [ad. L. attrition-em , n. of action f. attrit - : 
Ece Attrite and -ion. The theological sense 4 was 
earliest in Eng.] 

1 . The action or process of nibbing one thing 
against another; mutual friction. 

1602 Holland Pliny I. 490 They make shift for to rub and 
grate one wood agaiust another, and by this attrition there 
fly out sparkes. 1796 Priestley in PhtL Trans. LXVI. 330 
Some, .think that neat is produced in the lungs by the at- 
trition of the blood in passing through them, iflas Imisom 
Sc. 4 Art 1. 70 When the mill is too slowly fed. .the stones, 
by tneir attrition, are apt to strike fire. 

fig. 1696 Bf. H all Occas. Medit. (2851) 34 The dangerous 
attritions of stubborn and wrangling spirits. 278s V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) II. brviii. 35 Near have yet become callous by at- 
trition with the world. 

2 . The action or process of rubbing away, wear- 
ing or grinding down, by friction. 

sees Holland Pliqyll. 466 Polished by that rubbing and 
attrition which it meets withall, in the course and stream of 


the water. «7ifi J. Chamber la ynb Retig. Pkiite. I. (v. f 6 
The Attrition or Breaking of the Food, rite Lyell Princ. 
GtoL I. eso Pebbles and sand, .decrease la sue by attrition. 
fig. rite SirT. Browne Ckr. J/#»w/»(>7s6) 38 The compose 
of all physical truths is not. .always so closely maintained, 
as not to suffer attrition, riflfi Max M Oiler Chips (1880) II. 
xxvii. 354 Contact with English society exercises a constant 
attrition on the system of castes. 

8. Surf. a. Rubbing away of the ikln or tisane; 
excoriation, abrasion, b. Comminuted fracture, 
(With quot. 1585 cf. OF. a/trice hsemorrhoid.) 

1543 Tran ebon Vigtfs Chirurg. vi. 184 A greats medicine 
in all wrestyngs and attritions of lacertee. s#ft -Lloyo 
Treat. Health M (j, Hemorrqydes and attrycions in the ftindo- 
ment rim T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. xv.l (1678)337 
They call it Attrition, when the bone Is broken into many 
small fragments, rite Mavne Exp. Lex . , Attrition . .(Surr.) 
violent crushing ofa part. H. Wood Tkorap. (1879) 
580 Whenever surfisoet become sore by attrition, or chafe. 

A Theol. An imperfect sorrow for sin, as if a 
bruising which does not amount to utter crushing 
(contrition) ; * horror of sin through fear of punish- 
ment, without any loving sense, or taste of God’s 
mercy’ (Hooker), while contrition has its motive 
in the love of God. (A sense invented by scho- 
lastic theologians in rath c. ; the earliest in Eng.) 

<r 1394 Chaucer Troy/us 1. 557 Thou . . wailist for thi synne 
and thyn offence. And hast tor forde caught attrition. 1906 
OnL Crysten Men iv. iii. 171 Attrycyon . . in a mancr of 
contrycyon unparfyte. 1769 tucker l.t. Nat. II. 65 Three 
stages in the pasnage from vice to virtue : attrition, con- 
trition, and repentance. The first is a sorrow for the min- 
chiefs men have brought upon their own heads by their ill 
doings. >879 H. K. Manning Mission H. Ghost L 16 Sacra- 
mental grace to raise our sorrow from attrition to contrition. 
AttrltiTB (itn»i*tiv), a. rare. [f. JL attrit - 
(see Attbitk), as if ad. L. +attrTHiws.] Charac- 
terized by attrition, wearing away. 

c 1890 H. Miller Rambles (leot. ii. (1858)246 Subjected to 
some further attritive process. 

Attritor (fitm-tai). rare. [f. as prcc.4-oa.] 
He who or that which rubs away or wears down. 

s8xt Art Prtterv . Feet 49 Another with his eradicator, a 
third with his attritor, all radical cures for corns. 

Attritui ifltr^i ti/s). rare. [f. as prec. after 
detritus.'] Matter produced by rubbing away or 
wearing down. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . in. iv. (1871^ 1. 7 1 When . .the World 
is all decayed down into due aitntus ol this sort. 
Attroklen : see Ateokk v. 

Attroopment (fttr«-pmcnt). rare. [a. F. at- 
troupemetif, f. at trouper to assemble tumultuously, 
f. 4 to + troupe troop, crowd.] A disonleily or 
tumultuous troop or crowd. 

■788 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XVI II. 540 In a nation 
truly free there are not attroupments of houselens Lazaroni. 
ns at Naplrs. 1833 — in Month. Mag. 1,111. 103 Nominated 
by attroopments of people. 

Attry, variant of Aiitiiy and of Attkry a. Obs. 
AttUM (aii /7 11), v. [f. At- prefix 4 Tune v. \ 
probably suggested by Atonk.] 

L To bring into musical accord. Const, to. 

■89 * Sfenrkr F. (>. 11. xii. 76 Gan all the quire of birdes 
T'heir divert notes t’attunc unto his lay. 1735 Pope Odyss. 
xvii. 32a For PhcmitiM to the lyre attuned the strain. 1814 
WoRDaw. Wh. Doe 1. 2-7 Fancies wild : To which with no 
reluctani strings Thou hast attuned thy immnnnugs. 1867 
M ACFARHKN Harmony iv. (1876) 144 Were all the naics per- 
fectly attuned to the true natural stale, 
b .fig. To bring into harmony or accord. 

1737 Thomson Summer 1465 Social friends Attun'd to 
happy union of soul. 1849 Freeman Archit. 90 The mind 
attuned to grace and harmony. 

2 . To bring (a musical instrument) to the right 
pitch ; to tune. Also fig. 

19*8 Thomson Spring a 116 Harmony itself Attuning all 
their missions into love. 2866 Argyll Reign Law v. 376 
The physical causes which have ' attuned ’ a. material organ 
so as to catch certain ethereal pulsai ions in the external 
world. 2875 B. Taylor Faust I. xxL 18C, I hear the noise 
of instruments attuning. 

8. To make tuneful or melodious. 

266 7 Milton P. L. iv. 265 Aires, vernal aires. .attune The 
tremDling leaves, c 1790 Shknstonl Ruin'd Abbey 14 Birds 
. .Attune from native boughs their various lay. 2796 Cole- 
kiim.e Dejtitiou, Juy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice. 
Attu&a iati/ 7 ’iih sb. rare. [f. prec. vb. ; cf ac- 
cord \ to at cord.] Tuneful accord, harmony. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. upo The new generations 
that cry In attune to our voice. . ‘ God,' ' Liberty,' 'Truth.’ 

Attu ned, ppl- a. [f. Aitunk V. 4 -KU.J Brought 
into harmony, or to right musical pitch, harmo- 
nious, accordant. 

>888 Sfenskr F. Q. i. xii. v, fThcy sungl Iii well attuned 
notes a joyous lay. 1796 7 C'oi.emiihik Autumn. Even., No 
more your sky-lurks melting ‘ 
attuned heart-string with d« „ 
x. 502 The chords of a nicely attuned heart. 

Attungment (Jti//-nin^iit). [f % as prec. 4 
-ment.] An attuning or bringing into harmony. 

t866 Aixirr Solit. Nat. 4 Man iv. u8 The healthy attune- 
ment of the discordant (acuities and forces of the souk 

Atturn, attumey, obs. ff. Attorn, -by. 
Attyn, Obs. * that not/ L. quin : sec At conj. 
Attainable (il^mbi), advb.phr . [A frep.i + 
Tumble p. 1 In tumbling condition, tossing. 

1881 W. C. Russell Sailor's Sweetk. II. i. 75 The sea was 
all 0-tumble with the breeze. 


mg from the sight Shall thrill the 



ATTTRW. 


SS8 


ATTCTABY. 


f AtUTlL, v . Ctfx. [In sense i, a. OF. atume-r, 
•enter, - eurner , f. to + turner L. tomSre to 
round off, f. tornus, Gr. rbpyot lathe ; cf. Atoub jA 
and Attorn.] 

1 . tram. To attire, array, dress, prepare fitly. 

rxsso Sawtes Ward* i« Cot/. Ham . . >57 Ich Ueo a sonde 
cumen . . lcoflicbe aturnet. 

2 . To turn. ( a • is perh. fory- m ge 1 see A particle.) 

rsege After. R. 984 [ErJ ure I.cmerd .. Jniruh his grace, 
habbe hire swuch aturned and imaked. c 1330 Poem temp. 
Edw. II, li, Thus is the ordre of kni)t Aturned up ft down. 

Aturn, early f. Atour sb. Obs. dress, attire. 

ArtWfldn (fttwr»*n), advb. phr . arch. Forms : 
4 a-twayn, 4 5 a-twene, atweyn(e, 7 atwalne, 
6- atwaln. [f. A prep* + Twain. Cf. A-two.] 

1 . In or into two parts ; in two. 

1377 Lanol. P. PL B. vn. 1x6 And pieces for pure tene 
pulled it etweyne. cuR& Digby Rfyst. <1889) 1. 540 A 
sharps Sward of Sorowe shall cleve hir hert atweyn. 1(34 
A Huisii, Now earth’s black mantle’s cut atwaine. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 344 Upon a stone the ring 
smote, and atwain It broke. 

2 . Away from each other, asunder. Cf. Atwin. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 74 This bitter mom 

That Joy and me atwain hath tom. 

t Atwa*p« v atwappe, v. Obs. rare. [f. At. 
(rtf? 4* *wapp-en, of unknown meaning.] intr. 
To esemie (with dative - from). 

e S3RS a. E. A llit . P. B. 1905 Er |»ay at-wappene mo^t J>e 
wach. CX340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 1167 What wylde so at- 
waned wyies hat scholten, Watz al to-raced ft rent. 

AtW66‘L phr. Sc. ? Contracted from wat wed 
■* * wot well ' ; sometimes aphetized to ’ hotel. 

1768 Ross Ifelenore at (Jam.) At wed I danc'd wi a you on 
your birth day. 1794 Burns Whs. IV. ’Tweel thou know’st 
na' every panic Wad wring my bosom. x8s6 Scot t Antiq. 
1 fain tell nitn. 


na' every pang Wad wnng my bosom. x8x6 Scot t Antiq. 
xxxix, Atweel I wad fain tell nim. 

Atween (&tw/n\ prep, and adv. arch, and 
dial. Forms : 5 atwen(e, -oene, 5 6 attwen(e, 7- 
atween ; aphetic ’tween. [f. A prep. 1 + -hvene, 
-, tween , stem of Between, on analogy of afore be - 
fore, among binumg, and other twin forma already 
in OF. Atween is the usual form in north, dial., but 
only a poetic archaism in the literary language.] 
A., prep. Between. 

1*1400 Pol. Eel. 4 L. Poems (1866)97 A-twcne iheis tweyn 
a grel comparison, c 1465 Digby Myst. (i88ai 1. 44a At wen 
myn army* now shall I the embrace. *579 J. Stubbkh Gaping 
Guff C v f Assured peace attwene them. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. 1. ii, A season atween June and May. 184s Tkn- 
MVSon Oriana , 'l'hou contest atween me and the skies. 

+ B. adv. In between, between whiles. Obs. 

*809 Spknskr Col. Clout 83 A honie swaine. That Cuddy 
higlit, him thus atweene Wpjik«. 1596 — /•’. (). 1 V. vu. 35 
From her fair* eyes wiping the deuwy wet . . and kissing 
them atweene. 

t Atwe nd, v. Obs. [f. At- pref? + OE. % vendan 
to go; cf. OE. otiwendani] intr. To go away, 
escape (with dative - from). 

a xooo Ctedmon's Gen. 403 lOr ) Uton ojtwendnn hit nu 
monna bcarnum 1 zzoj Lay. 19564 Feole her atwendrn toil- 
ward Jmn nonViiden. a sago Out 4 Night. 1495 lico nui 
hire guld atwende. 

t Atwi n, v. Obs. rare-l. JT. A pref. 1 + ME. 
h virtue n to divide, separate. ! To separate, part. 

To X400 MS, Land No. 486 1 Haliiw.) The grete drede that 
the saulc ys inne, Whan tne bod ye and yt schal atwynue. 

t A-twi'n, advb. phr? Obs. Forms : 4 o 
twynne, o tuyn, o tuynne, a twyne, a twyny, 
atwinnie, 4-5 atwynne, atwin, 4-6 atwyn. 
[f. A prepy + Twin, a. ON. tvinn 'two and two, 
m pairs, two different things’ ; also tvinni (i tided.) 
two. 1 Or from Twin v. to separate : cf. Atwin v .] 

1 . Away from each other, asunder, apart. 

. *a °3 k. Bmunnk I/and/. Synnr 9177 pe same ourc atwynne 
)>e wonede. 1330 — Churn. 101 Ncuer jnsi were o twynne, 
vntille ded jam slouh. 138a Wycuk At/s xv. 39 Forsoth 
dissencioun is maud, no that thei departiden a twyny (r. r. 
a twynne. 1388 a twynny. e 1449 Pkcock Kept. 1. vii. 33 
Crammer and dyuynyte ben ii. fucultees atwin and wumdir 
departid. c 1300 A ing 4 Barker 197 in Nazi. E . P. /’.(18614) 
xo Owr kyng and the barker partyd feyr a twyiL 

2 . In two, in twain. 

c 1460 Ly beaus Disc. 1969 And karf. .hys liedde atwynne. 

A-twin (itwi n), advb. phr? rare - *. [f. T win 
after Akin.J In the relation of twin with. 

1879 M. Conway Demonol. 1 . 111. xi. 4x8 The monster sent 
by one. .isethiuilly atwin with the snake created by the other. 

t Atwind, V. Obs. 1-3. Pa. t. atwand, at- 
wond. Pa.pple. atwunden, atwonde. [OE. set- 
windan , f. At- pref? + windan to Wind.] intr. 
To escape (with dative * from) ; to depart, cease. 

e xooo jElfric Job i. x6 (Bosw.) Ic Ana nstwdnd. c xaoo 
Ormin 8003 patt Crist ne ahollde mujhenn himm [Herod | 
Onn aue wise attwindenn. c sago Gen. 4 Ex. 3058 Moyscs 
. . helde up is bond, And al ois vnweder dor atwond. 

A-twist (Stwi st), advb. phr. [A prep? + 
Twist.] On the twist, twisted, askew. 

1754 Smkaton in PhiL Trans . XLVIII. 534 This plate 
being set a little atwist sSM Bkckford Recoil. 171 His 
limbs all atwist, and his mouth all awry. 

tAtwi-te, v.i Obs. Forms : Inf 1 otwftan, 
3 etwita, 3-6 atwite, 4 atwyjte, 4-6 attwyta. 
Pa. t. 1-3 »tw&t, -witen, 3 etwat, 4 atwot. 
[f. At- pref? 4 OE. wilan to blame, reproach ; cC 


OE. etiwitan. The modern Twit, formerly twite, 
is an aphetized form of this word.] 

1 . To cast an imputation upon, reproach, up- 
braid, blame, taunt, twit ; a. with double object 
(acc. and dative) : To reproach a thing to a person. 

4ISOOO Beowulf 9304 Sibdan [himj. .GiiSSf and OsfAf.. 
•twiton wedna dftl. saog Lav. X0594 Sexisce men. .mine 
unhsele me atwiten. rijso Seuyn Sagos (W.) 1876 And hire 
Biifldedes hire atwoL c 1439 Lydg. Bochas tv. «iv. (1554) 
xtj a, Thyng most ilaundrous theyr nobles tatwite. 
b. a person of a thing; or that, etc. 
r88s K. ASlkrbd Boeth. Metr. xxvii. 3 Hwy oSwite ge 
wyrde eowre, Jx»t hio xeweald nafafif cmsAncr. R . 70 
Ke n* etwitco him of hu undeau. cvjap Fforice 4 BL 485 
Thilke dai schal neuer be That men schal at wile me That 
1 schal ben of loue untrewe. c 1304 in HazL E. P. P. 111 . 
95 Of gredynes lest men the wolae attwite. 1930 Calisto 4 
Metib. iu Hazl Dodsl. I. 85, I marvel greatly mou dost mo 
so atwite Of the doubt, that thou hast of my secretness. 

0. with simple personal obj. 

cxooo Ago. Ps. Ixxiii. 17 Fynd mtwItsA faecne Drihtne. xaog 
IjAY. 96584 Ofte heo heora atwiten. c 13x5 Siiorkham 106 
So may Godanswerye the Wanne thou hym atwyst. C1430 
Lvixj. Bochas vu. iv. (1554) 167 b, Who is defouled, none 
other should atwite, 

II A weak pa. t. atwytede occurs, and an anoma- 
lous pa. t. and pple. atwist after xvit to know. 

s«97 R. Glouc 33 pis word, .atwytede hym ft ys scat . . 
He yt vndentod, pat ys child at wiste ys pouerte. c 1314 
Guy Warm, act And thou in thine hallo me sic, For 
traisoun it worth atwint the. 

tAtwi*te v v? Obs . rare - 1 . [f. At- pref? f 
OE. wilan to go, proceed.] To depart, go away. 

c xsgo Gen. hr Ex. 1649 And god at- wot in to htse li^t. 

t Atwi’tdng, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Atwite p.i + 
-INQ 5 *.] Reproaching; reproach, taunt. 

1340 Ayenb. 194 Hi ham . . ziggep zuo vele atuy tinges. 
ci aAo Russ it ll Bk. Nurture 973 in Babees BA. 139 To ulle 
pe lordes hauc yo a sight for groggynge ft atwytynge. 

A-twitter (atwi taj), advb. phr. [A prep? + 
Twittkii.] In a twitter, twittering. 

1833 Blachw. Mag. 848 Eaves all a-twitter with swallown. 

Atwist (fttwi kst), prep, arch or dial . Forms : 
4 5 atwyxen, -lzen, -ix(e, 5 -yxyn, -exyn, a- 
thwyx, 4- atwixt ; aphetic ’twixt. [f. A- pref 2 
+ dwix f, stem of betwixt ; cf. atween . I or the 
variations, see Betwixt.] Between. 

c 1374 Chauckr Troylus v. 479 Atwixt noone and prime. 
c 1440 Promt. Part •. 17 A-twyxyn, atwexyn, atwyxt, Inter. 
14164 Edw. IV in Pas/on Lett. 493 II. 166 Maters, .in debate 
athwvx the seid John Paston and William Yelverton. 1473 
Bk. Noblesse 95 Trewes . . Atwixen Charles the vij" 1 . . and 
your prcdecessour Harry the sext. x<66 Gascoigni'. Jocasta 
(1587) 104 Then I atwixt them both wif throw my selfe. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. ill. iv. 383 The yellow sand They 
kissed atwixt the sea and land. 

ArtWO (&t//‘), advb. phr. anh and dial. Forms : 
1 on til, on twd, 3 <4 atuo, 4-5 atwoo, 4-6 a to, 
ato, 5 o-two, 6 atoo. 3- atwo, a-two. [OE. on 
td , on hod, in two ; see A p/epy and Two. While 
a-hvain is only a literary archaism, a-two is also in 
modern dialects ; the regularprose form is in two . ] 

1. In or into two parts ; n- twain, arch. 

CB85 K. /Elkkf.o Oros. 1. x. § 3 Hie heora here on td [ v . r. 
on 1 wdl todabldon. 1097 K. Glouc. 375 Kychard. .brec J>er 
hys net'ke atuo. c 1400 Chron. Vilod. 869 Alle pc gables of 
the .shippe pey broston a to. 1605 Camdln Rem. (1617) 991 
A mouse in time may bite atwo a cable. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 49 Suwed Sigmund . . till the stone was deft atwo. 
+ 2 . Away from each other, apart, asunder. Obs. 
ci 170 Assumption 963 Sithcn we ben parted atwo. ^<4x3 
Seven Sages (P.) 3055 Thay token leve and wente o-two. 
c 1450 I /ONKlicii Graft xv. 604 Kysseth me er that we now 
duparLcn atwo. 

Atwond, Atwot, pa. t. of Atwind, Atwite v. 
t Atwre nch, v. Obs. Also 3 et-. [f. At- 
pref? + wigtican to deceive by artifice, f. wr$nc 
trick.] intr. To escape by wile (with dative -* from). 

cxoauSt. Marhar, 15 Jef ha pus..pauie 9 ant polied ant 
wenefi pah to etwrenenen. c sa<o Owl 4 Night. 81a The 
fox. wenth echo hundc at-wrencTie. 

Atypic (ftti pik), a. [f. A- pref. 14 + TYPro.] 
Not typical, not conformable to the ordinary type. 
Atyse, var. Attice v. Obs. to instigate, entice. 
An-, in ME. was commonly written for Av- y and 
sometimes for Aw-, which see for words and forms 
not entered under Ait*. 

Au, obs. form of Owe v. 

Aualk, Aualle ; see Awake, Afallk. 

II Aubade (oba-d). [Fr., ad. Sp. albada, f. alba 
dawn : see -adb.] A musical announcement of 
dawn, a sunrise song or open-air concert. 

1678 Phillips, Aubades (French), Songs, or Instrumentall 
music, sung, or playd under any ones Chamber window in 
the morning. 1867 Standard 3 Jan. s /7 'I'he annual aubade, 
or salute of drums, took place on Monday afternoon. 1873 
I/3NGP. Emma 4 Eginh. ixx Till the crowing cock . . Sang 
his aubade with lusty voice and, dear. 

II Aubain (obefi). [Fr. ; Alb&nus ; ety- 

mol. unknown ; see Littr 4 .] / A non-natnralized 
foreigner subject to the right of aubaine. 

x88a Brace Gesta Christs 194 The aubainx. .of the Middle 
Ages seem to have been in almost the same position with serfs. 

II Aubaine (*b**n). [Fr. : see prec.] (See quot.) 
x 7x7-51 Chambers CycL *.v.. An embassador, .is not sub- 
ject to the right of aubaine. 1866 Haydn Diet. Dates , 


Aubaine, a right of French Kings, which existed from the 
beginning of the monarchy, whereby they claimed the 
property of every stranger who died in their country, with- 
out naving been naturalised, was abolished by the national 
assembly in 1790; re-established by Napoleon; and finally 
annulled July 14, 1819. 

Aube, obs. form of Alb. 

II Auberjre (*bcT$). Also 7 alberge. [Fr. 
alberge, earlier helberge, I ith c. herberge, a. MHG. 
herberge, OHG. heri berga , lit 4 anny- shelter,* 
camp, tent, inn : cf. G. herberge, and H arbour.] 
An inn, a place of accommodation for travellers. 

sfixg G. Sandys Trav. 195 The alberges of the Knight 
Hospitallers of St. Johns, vm Siiuckburgh in Phil. Trusts. 
LXV 1 I. 533 We had dined in a most miserable auberge. 
1871 Tyndall Frtxgtu. Sc. II. i. a At an auberge near the 
foot of the Rhone glacier. 

Hence || Aubergi*ate, keeper of an auberge. 
f AubeTgionl a. (nonce-wu ). 

1775 H. Walpole Lett. Ctess Ossory I 178 Some tender 
swain hod written . . his fair one’s name in this usual aubergi- 
cal exclamation. 1766 Smollett draw. 95 The aubergiates 
impose upon us shamefully. 

II Aubergine (ibergrn). [Fr., dim. of auberge , 
variant of alberge *a kind ot peach* (Littrd) ad. 
Sp. alberchigo, aJverchiga , 'an apricocke* (Min- 
sneu i6aj).J 'Hie fruit ol the Egg-plant, Solanum 
esculentum , resembling a goose’s egg in size and 
shape, and usually of purple colour ; also called 
Brtnjal. 

1794 Stkoman Surinam (1813) I. xii. 390 The aubergines 
are a speciea of fruit which grows in the shape of a cucum- 
ber. x6xz Monthly Mag. XXXI I. 958 The tomato, the 
aubergine, and several other culinary plants. 1883 St. 
James's Gaz. ao Dec. 5/9, 1 wonder also tlmt the aubergine 
did not remind him of another kitchen fruit. 

t Aubifane. Obs. rate- 1 , [a. F. aubifoin 'the 
weed Blew- bottle, Blew-blaw, Corne- flower, Hurt- 
sickle’ (Cotgr. 1611), of unkn. origin.] The Corn 
Blue-bottle ( Centaurea CyanusX 

s6sa Peach am Contpl. Gent. (1634) Xv, The 5th colour is 
Sable, or Black, and signitielh, in Flowers, the Aubifane. 

II Aubin (<?beri). [Fr., - OF. hobin (applied also 
to the horse itself), according to Diez f. Eng. 
Hobby.] 'A kind of broken gait, or pace, lie- 
tween an amble and a gallop ; reputed a defect in 
a horse.’ Chambers CycL Sufp. 1753. 

Auburn (P’bzun;, a. Forms: 5-7 aborne, 
-ourne, 6 alborne, auberae, aberne, 6 7 au- 
born(e, abourn, aburn(e, 9 auburne, 8- au- 
burn ; also 6 abron, abrun(e, 7 abroun, abrown. 
[a. OF. a/borne, aubome L. alburnus ( = subtil- 
bus, Du Cange) nearly white, whitish. Iu 16- 
1 7th c. written abron , abrunc, abroun (cf. Apron, 
apeme), which prob. originated, or at least en- 
couraged, the idea that auburn was a kind of 
brown ian etymology actually adopted by Richard- 
son), and so helped to modify the signification of 
the word.] 

orig. Of a yellowish- or brownish-white colour ; 
now, of a golden-brown or ruddy-brown colour. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xv, Aborne heyr crispyng for 
thicknesse. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xvii. 103 The rayes of 
tho sonne make the hecr of a man abournc or blounde. 1533 
Ki.yot Cast, llclth (1541) a Heare blacke or darke aburnc. 
*547 Boorue Brev. Health Ivi. 95 Allionie hcarc and yelowe 
heare cominethe of a gentyl nature. *576 T. N[lwton) 
Lemnie's Touchtt . Complex. 1 1633/ 58 Fa ire aburne or dies- 
ten colour. x^Bo Baret A Iv. A 715 Light aubome, sub- 
ft anus, subrutilus. 159X Percivall Sp. Diet., Rojo, abrun 
headed. Subrufus. 1599 Hall Sat. tit. v. 8 Whose curled 
head With abron locks wat fairely furnished, a 1649 Dhumm. 
of Hawth. Jus. I Wks. 1711, 16 His hair was abcurn, a 
colour between white and red. n 1697 Masson Milton (1859) 
1 . 975 ‘He had light brown hair,’ continues Aubrey,— putting 
the word ‘abrown* ('auburn') in the margin by way of 
synonym for ‘ light brown.’ 1808 Scott Mann. v. ix, And 
auburn of the darkest dye, His short curled beard and hair. 
x8$9 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 6x The rays, .lit up her pale red 
hair to auburn. 

b. absol. quasi -sb. 

( i8p D. Mom Christm. Rinsings v. Wks. II. 954 Thj tresses 
in the breezo Floating their auburn. 

Auch, variant of Ao conj. Obs. but. 

Au’Ohlfrt. Sc. ? Obs. [f. aucht, Eight 4 -let 
dim., or Lot, a part (Jamieson).] A measure, the 
eighth part of a boll : cf. fir lot, the fourth part. 

X796 Ace. in Scott Old Mart. Introd. (1869) 8 To Four 
Auchiet of Ait meal 3*. 4 d. 1819 Caled. Mercury z Nov. 
( 1 am.) The auchiet .. usually contained two pounds more 
than the present stone docs. 

Auoht, Sc. form of Aught and Eight. 


f Allot, ppl* a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. auctus, pa. 
pple. of augere to increase.] Increased, enlarged. 
165s Gaule Magastfvm. 86 Of stars auc’t and diminute. 

t Au'Ct&ry. Obs. Also 7 auotuarie. [ad. L. 
auctarium f. auct - : see prcc. and -AR1UM.] An 
addition or augmentation ; something superadded. 

1580-1646 in T. < L'raufunl Unit*. Edits. 137 (Jam.) An large 
auctaiy to the library. x6ax Molls Catnerar. Liv. Lib. 
Pref., In this Volume comprehended, with a large Auctuarie. 
1653 Baxter Saints R. 1. vl. (x66a) 63 God gives us out- 
ward things, as auctaries, as overplus, or above measure. 


Auothor, -ltie f -ioe, obs. f. Author, -ity, eto 
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tllddiOAl! a. Ofc.-» [f. L. auciific-us <f. 
auct-us increase + making] + -al*.J 4 That 
makes an increase or augmentation.' Blount 1656. 
▲notion (§'k|»n\ sb. fad. L. auctidn-cm ' in- 
crease,* n. of action f. augere to increase, already 
in L. use for 1 a sale by iucrease of bids.' (Not in 
Ft.)] 

t X. The action of increasing ; increase, growth. 

169a Ray Disc. ti. k (1739) 194 The Action* of Nutrition, 
Auction and Generation. 1696 Phillips,^ action, in Phytic, 
Nourishment whereby more U restor'd than was. lost. 

2 . A public sale in which each bidder offers an 
increase upon the price offered by the preceding, 
the article put up being sold to the highest bidder. 
Called in Scotl. and north of Engl, a roup. 

('Toseli or put up ai auction* is a common const, in U.S.; 
in England goods are 1 sold by auction,' 'nut up to auction.') 
jwy If abner Plautni Menaech. v. vii.(K.) The auction of 
Mensechmua . . when will be sold Slaves, household goods, 
etc. sM Phillips tApp.), Auction, a making a publiclc 
Sale, and selling of Goods by an Outcry. 1691 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878; II. 269 Many auctions. . 
of y* best collections [of pictures]. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 5 p 6 Ladies, who must run to sales and auctions with- 
out an attendant, i860 Motley Net her L I. i. 14 His carpets 
. . were disposed of at auction. 1876 Rogers Pol. Ecvn. xiii. 
ai These, .were put up from time to time to auction. 

Jig. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. at6 Then followed 
an auction . .On one side the king, on the other the Church, 
began to bid eagerly against each other. 

3 . A public sale of somewhat similar diameter, 

fit has been the custom in some places to set up an inch 

of lighted candle, the last bidder before the wick falls be- 
coming purchaser of the property. In a Dutch auction , 
property is offered at a price beyond its value, the price be- 
ing gradually lowered till some one accepts it as purchaser.) 

1673 Marvell Rek. Tmnsp. 11. 934 As in an Auction, to 
be sold by inch of Candle. 1718 Young Love of Fame iv. 
(1757) 115 The writing tribe, who shameless auctions hold 
Of praise, by inch of candle to be sold. s88s Daily News 
op Dec. 6/4 The captain sells the fish by auction, putting 
the highest price on the basketful to be sold, and gradually 
lowering it till some one doses with his offer. 

+ 4 . The property put up to auction. Obs. 

173a Poke Mor. Ess. iii. no Ask you why Phryne the 
whole auction buys? Phryne foresees a general excise. 

5. at t rib ., as in auction-house , - mart , -pulpit. 
x68a Lond. Gas. No. 1716/4 There is daily attendance 
given at the Auction-house. 1810 Brntiiam Packing (1821) 
isi The magnificent edifice, now erecting, .under the name 
of the Auction Mart. 

Auction (g'kfon), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. L. auc- 
tidn-dri in same sense.] To bell by auction. Hence 
Auctioned ppl. a. 

1807 Cm a hue Par. Reg. it. 349 An auctioned bed, with 
curtains neat and new. 1884 J. Stephens in Contemp. Rev . 
May 689 And auctioned off their consciences to the Minis- 
terial bidder. 

Anctionary (pkjbn&ri), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. auc- 
tions rius : see Auction and -ary.] Of or per- 
taining to an auction. 

1693 Nryhen Juvenals Sat. vii. (R.) With auctionary 
hammer in thy hand . . and knocking thrice. 

Anotioneer ({kjanie-i), sb. [f. Auction + 
-KKR. (Cf. mcd.L. auctiondrius , auctiSndtor, one 
who increases the price, a regrater.)] One who 
conducts sales by auction. 

1708 in Kersey, 276a Lond. Mag. XXXI. 396 An Auc- 
tioneer and a Fishmonger. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. iv. il 
389 He had perhaps talked more than an auctioneer during 
a three days sale. ( attrib .) 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. 
x. i. aoo To describe this Crown-Prince Mansion . • with 
auctioneer minuteness, 

Anotionee r, v. [f. prec. Bb.] To sell by 
auction. Hence Auctioneering vbl. sb. 

01733 North Lives (1826) III. aoo Mills, with his auc- 
tioneering, at lasses and projects, failed. 1783 Cow per Task 
ill. 756 Estates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile, Then 
advertised, and auctioneer'd away. x88o Muirhkad Gains 
456 A rgeutarius . . combined auctioneering with banking, 
t An'ctive, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. L. auct- (see 
Auot) + -ivk, os if ad. L. *auctivus.] Character- 
ized by increase or growth. 

1634 T. Johnson Party's Chirurg. «. L (1678) 59 The 
Natural [faculty] is parted into the nutritive, auctive, and 
generative. 1678 Phillips (App.) Auctive, apt to grow or 
increase. 

U Anotor (g’ktpj). Rom. Law. [»• L. auctor : 
see Author.] The person who warrants the right 
of possession ; hence, a seller, vendor. 

1875 Posts Gains .11. 401 His auctor, or the person from 
whom he deduced his title. 

▲uotor, -ioa, -yte, obi. ff. Author, -less, -ity. 
t Anotora'ldon. Obs .- 9 [ad. late L. auetbrd- 
tiSn-cm, n. of action £ auetdrdre, -dri, to hire one- 
self out.] 1 A binding one's self an apprentice or 
servant.' Bailey 1731. 

t AuotOTiaate, ftntoiS///. a. [ad. med.L. 
auctorisdi-us authorized ; cf. F. autorise, in 16th c. 
auctorisi. See - ate 1 .] L fa.pple. Authorized. 
2 . adj. Of established authority, accredited. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xix. 10 To punishe 
trans g r es s o urs cf the lawe am 1 auctorisate. 1938 Ken- 
nedy Com/end. Tract, in Mise. Wodr. Sec. (1844) 109 The 
maist ancient and autorizate authorls. 

Aaouba ($'kitfb&). Rot. [Japanese name.] A 
well-known hardy evergreen dioecious shrub {Au- 


euba Japonic a, N.O. Comacem), with laurel-like 
leaves usually blotched with pale yellow, grown 
for ornamental purposes. 

1819 Rees Cyct. Ill, Aucuba , a large Japanese tree, .in- 
troduced by Mr. John Gruefer in 1783. s86n S. Partridge 
Eng. Months 10 The auculw shows in the shrubbery his 
broadening leaf Spotted with gold. 

t An onpable, a. Obs.” • [ad. late 1.. attest* 
pdbilis, i. auettpavi \ see next and -ni.t.J 1 Fit 
for birding and fowling.' Hailey 1731. 
Auoupate (gkirifprit), v. Wbs. [f. I.. aucupdt - 
ppl. stem of auctipdri, -are, f. an cup on (110m. 
auceps - aviceps) bird-catcher, f. avi s bird + caplre 
to take.] lit. To go a bird-catching ; fig. (as in 
L.) to lie in wait for, hunt after, gain by craft. 

M630 R. H. in J. Taylor's (Water P.) Whs. Avb/i To 
aucupate great fauours from Apollo. 1834 Gcntl. Mag. CIV. 
L 66 To aucupate benefices, by cajoling the Patrons. 
Auoupa-t&on. V Obs .— 9 [ad. L. aucupdt ion -cm, 
n. of action f. aucupd-ri : see prec.] 'Hunting 
after a thing.' Bullokak 1616. ‘ Birding or fowl- 
ing; also gain, advantage.' Blount 67 . 1656. 
Audacious (gdr» jos), a. [f. L. autldc{ nom. 
audax, bold, daring, f. audere to dare : see 
-AOioua. Cf. F. audacieux, Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 . Daring, hold, confident, intrepid. 

1330 Nicoi.ls Thucydides \\. cvi. 67 More boldc and auda- 
cious in this thine, wherein we have much experyence. 
1698 Dnyden Ovitrs lphis iT.) Dig was her voice, audacious 
was her tone The maid becomes a youth. 171a Steele 
Sfcct. No. 436 p 9 Miller had an audacious Look, that took 
tne Eye. x8a6 Scott IVoodst. (1839) 178 All eyes turned to 
the audacious speaker, 
b. transferred to things. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn, 11. v, My Wife must be ac- 
complished with courtly and audacious Ornaments. 1833 
Motley Dutch Rep. 1. l (1866) 51 The audacious and ex- 
quisitely embroidered tower of tne townhouse. 

2 . Unrestrained by, or setting at defiance, the 
principles of decorum and morality; presumptu- 
ously wicked, impudent, shameless. 

1591 Shako. 1 Hen. VI, 111. 1. 14 Such is thy audacious 
wickednesse. x6za Warner Alb. Eng. 1. i. 9 As he and his 
audacious crew, the Tower of Babel reare. 1649 Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 357 But we are told, We 
embrace Paganism and Judaism in the arms of Toleration. 
A most audacious calumny! iyaa Dk For Moll FL (1840) 
*86, I grew more hardened and audacious than ever. i8ag 
Bro Jonathan II. 259 Like an audacious profligate, as he was, 

+ 3 . Inspiring boldness. Obs. rare, 
a s6a3 Fletcher Worn. Prize 11. v. (T.)They have got ms- 
theglin, and audacious ale, And talk like tyrants I 

▲uda-eioiisly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 54 .] 

1. Fearlessly, boldly; with confidence and courage. 

1388 Shako L. L. L. v. 11. 104 Yet feare not thou, but 

speakc audaciously. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. viii.(i8s 8)47 
The honor of having battled audaciously. . in behalf of human 
rights. 

2 . Presumptuously, impudently, shamelessly. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. Iv. (1639) 205 [He] committed 

more audaciously those vices. 2830 Merivale Rout. Emp. 
xxviil III. 287 He audaciously transmitted a mandate to 
Rome, requiring that these titles should be acknowledged. 
Auda-oioUHneSH. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1 . Boldness, confidence, daring. 

2601 Holland Pliny II. 494 The audaciousnesse of the 
artificer, who ventured to make so huge and monstrous 
works. 2803 T. Jefferson Autobiog. wks. 1859 I. 75 As 
much a man as either of her colleagues, in audaciousness, 
in enterprise, and in the thirst of domination. 

2 . Reckless daring ; = Audacity 3 . 

2399 blirr. Policie 95 Fortitude . . reduccth feare and auda- 
ctousnessc to mcdiocritie. 274a Middleton Cicero (ed, 3) II. 
vi. 17 In an act so mad. .his audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears. 

3 . Presumptuousness, effrontery, impudence, shame- 
lessness ; » Audacity 3. 

2599 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 1493 He should with such 
audaciousness presume To baffle Justice. 02639 Whateley 
Prototypes 1. iv. (2640) 49 A grievous audaciousnesse . .that 
hee would leape over the poles as it were which God had 
fixed. 2838-9 Hood's Own, Jubb Lett. 53 As Mr. Davis had 
the audaciousness to own to. 

Audacity (gdtt'siti). Forms: 5 audaoite, 
5-6 -yte, 6-7 -itie, 7 -itye, 6- audaoity. [f. L. 
audde-em Audacious + -ity ; see -aoiti : cf. It. 
audacita (Florio 1611).] 

1. Boldness, daring, intrepidity ; confidence. 

ifja-go tr. Higdtn (1865) I. 61 F.uery thynge Is of more 
animosite and auducite in his univcrsalle then his parte 
parcialle. 1338 Coverdale N. T. Ded., It doth, .encourage 
me now likewise to use the same audacity toward your 
grace. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 454 Such is the audadtie 
of man, that hee hath learned to counterfeit Nature. 1714 
Steele Lover (1793) 30 Some., have relapsed from the 
Audacity they had arrived at. into their first Bashfulness. 
2839-40 Alison Hist. Eutype Ivii. 9 9 Under the eye of the 
Emperor, .nothing was impracticable to their audacity, 
b. Bold departure from the conventional form; 
daring originality. 

2830 Jephbon Brittany y iii. 104 The beauty of its [a tower's] 
detail* and the audacity of its construction. 1878 Tajt ft 
Stewart Unseen Univ. Introd. as In strength and happy 
audacity of language. 

2 . Boldness combined with disregard of conse- 
quences ; venturesomeness, rashness, recklessness. 

2332 Elyoy Gov. (2380) 263 Audadtie. .is an excessiue and 
inordinate trust, to escape all daungers. 2660 Stanley Hist. 


Philos. (2701) 6ss/i Fortitude is different from Audacity, 
Ferocity, inconderato Temerity. 1840 Macaulay Clive 9 
Neither climate nor poverty .. could tame the desperate 
audacity of his spirit. 

3 . Open disregard of the restraints of decorum or 
morality ; effrontery, impudence, shamelessness. 

2343 Jove Exp. Daniel vii. (R.) With the most arrogant 
audacite thei dare alter . and expowne Gods law os and 
gospel I at their plcsurcs. 2863 Livingetonk Zambesi vi. 140 
Hi* Excellency was shoi.kcd at her audacity, and repri- 
manded her. 

4 . Boldness in the concrete, a bold creature. 

2638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 39 Those audacities, that 
durst be nothing, amt return into their Chaos oguin. 

t Andft'OUloua, a: Obs. [f. L. audde ulus, dim. 
of audax bold + -nutt.] A little bold or daring. 

2603 Sir C. Hkvdon Jud. As/rot. xxl 499 The ignorance 
hereof hath caried him too farre in this audnculoua dispute. 

Audibility (gdlbi'lTti). [f. next : see -MLiTY.] 
The quality of being audible, capability of being 
heard, distinctness to the ear ; audible capacity. 

Worli dor '.&>*£ Agric. (i68t> 300 The Audibility of 
Sounds are certain Prognosticks of tne temper of the Air. 
2709 in Phil. Trans. XXVI. vjz The Sound, .very little less 
in respect to its Audibility; but much more mellow. 1838 
Emerson Eng. Traits 75 No man can claim to usurp more 
than a few cubic feet or the audibilities of a public room. 

Audible ($*dib'l), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. audi - 
bilis, t. audlre to hear : see -blk.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Able to be heard, perceptible to the ear. 

2399 More Contf. agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 1250/1 The ioyee of 
heauen are. .to mans cares not audiblo. 2667 Mii.ton P. L. 
xi. a66 Eve. .with audible lament Discover'd soon the place 
of her retire. 174a Richardson Pamela III. aao. I had 
rather have their silent Prayers, than their audible ones. 
2838 O.W. Holmes A ut. Break/. 7 \ xi. 110, 1 tried to speak 
twice without making myself distinctly audible. 

+2. Able to hear. Obs. rare. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (18781 xao The mindo 
is nothing so tentible at a good instruction, nor the ears so 
audible, as at a vaine and sportiue foolerie. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absot ] A thing capable 
of being heard. 

1606 Bacon Sylva § 069 The anreies of audible* seem to be 
carried more manifestly through the air than the sjweies of 
visibles. 2704 Taylor Plotinus xxix. The auditory sonse 
knows aiidibles. 

Au'diblenes*. [f. prec. + -njcsh.] The qua- 
lity of being audible ; audibility. 

x6xe-xg Hr. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. iii. 11833! iBB Zac- 
cheus stood : and what if the desire of more audibleness 
raised him to his feet? 2882 Ch. Bells 99 Ian. 143/a [in 
reading there should be] 1. Correctness, a. Audiblcncss. 

Audibly (p dibli), adv. [f. as prcc. -1 -LY 2.] 
In audible manner, so as to be heard, aloud. 

2633 Jackson Creed vhi. xxix. 338 All the rest, had been 
visibly and audibly fulfilled. 2803 Southey Madoc in A at. 
xiii. Wks. V. 987 Which made her heart with terror and 
delight Throb audibly. 1B60 T y n da i.l C lac. 1. {| 11. 80 Audibly 
muttering his doubts as to our ability to reach the lop. 

Audience (g’di&is). Forms : 4 6 audiena, 5 
audenea, -yenoe, awdlena, -yens, -yenoe, 5-6 
audyena, 4- audienoe. [a. F. audience (1 3th c.), 
refash, form after L. of OF. oiance L. audientia , 


n. of quality f. audient-mn , pr. pple. of audirt to 
hear: see -kngk.] 

I. Audience ( abstractly ). No plural. 

1 . The action of hearing ; attention to what Is 
spoken. 7 o give audience : to give ear, listen. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troy Ims v. 935 Now I am gon, whom yeve 
ye audicns? c 2485 uigby Afyst. (xfi8aj 11. 156 We beseche 
yow of audyens. 2349 Lompl. Scot, xvl 238, I refuse to 
gyf eyrie or audicns to thy accusations. 2607 Siiaks. Cor. 
iil iii. 40 List to your Tribunes. Audience: Peace I say. 
1637 Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. 14 To put audience into 
his ears, compassion into his eyes. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 406 'I nose teachers easily found attentive audience. 

2 . The state or condition of hearing, or of being 
able to hear ; hearing. In {open, general) audience 
(obs.): so that all may hear, publicly. 

*2386 Chaucer Me lib. r 83 Many folk, .conseilled him the 
contrary in general audience. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
(1816) 1. 86 lie said, in open audience : ‘This is your place.* 
1640 Abel Rtdiv., Must ulus (18671 1 . 300 And uttcreth these 
words in the audience of the congregation. 2824 Cary 
Dante 990 Thou in his audience shouldst thereof discourse. 

fb. with objective genitive. Obs. rare. 

x6s6 Ailrsbury Passion-Sorm. 1 Saint Paul . . gained the 
audience of unspeakable mysteries. 

3 . Judicial nearing. Court of Audience or Au- 
dience Court : an ecclesiastical court, at first held 


by the archbishop, afterwards by learned men, 
called Auditors, on his behalf. The Audience 
Court of Canterbury is now merged in the Court 
of Arches, arch, or Obs. 

c 2403 Wyntoun Cron . vut. x. s8 He raid til fce audicns Of 
Edward, c 2 goo Lancelot 2649 That thi puple have awdiens 
With thar complantis. 2342 Act 33 Hen. Vl/I.xxxi, Con- 
strained for appeles to resort to the audience of Caniurbury. 
2*06 Ayliffe rarerg. 199 The Court of Audience held in 
Pauls Church in London, stop Tomlins Law Did. s. v„ The 
archbishop of York hath, in like manner, his court of audience. 

A Formal hearing, reception at a formal inter- 
view : see 6. 

2377 Langl. P. PL B. xiii. 434 Shulde none harlote haue 
audience ' in halle ne in chambres. 2390 Shako. Hen. V, l 
l 92 The French Embassador vpon that Instant Crau’d 
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audience, im Tindal Rath*'* /fist. xvtt. IV. 140 Un| 
admitted to audience. Mod. Tbs ambassador had aadieaca 
of her majesty. 

attributively. 

IMS Ham wav Trav. <1762) I. vil arc. 41a The throne in the 
audience-chamber m of velvet, djp H. Stanley Dark 
Cent. I. xv. 598 The court before the audicnce-holL 

IX. An audience. With plural . 

+ 6.««. An occasion of hearing. Ob r. 

1416 Fasten Lett 7 1. 96 In any sermon or other audience, 
in your cherchc or dies where. 

6. A formal interview granted by a superior to 
an inferior (especially by a sovereign or chief 
governor) for conference or the transaction of 
business. Const, of with. 

Audience of leave : interview for the purpose of 
taking leave, farewell interview. 

13x4 Earl Wosc. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 69 1. *33 The 
king, .gave me a good and longe audienn. a 1874 Claim* 
dom Hut. Red. 111 . xii. 95 j The cmhassadoura declined any 
formal audiences. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 908 p 5. 1 dropped 
him a Curtsy, and gave him to understand that this was his 
Audience or Leave. 1770 Justins Lett. xli. 916 He had a 
right to demand an audience of his sovereign, 1844 Dis- 
sakli Coningsby tv. xv. 184, I had an audience . . with the 
Spanish Minister. 

7 . The persons within hearing ; an assembly of 
listeners, an auditory. 

1407 W. Tiiorpr Exam in* (R. T. S.) 51 There was no 
audience of secular men by. 1510 hour Elenu in HacJ. 
Dodsl. 1. 46 Such company. . Will please well this audience. 
1667 Milton/*. L. vu.31 1 1 it audience find, though few. 1714 
Hvrom Sped. No. 5J7 P9 The rest of the Audience were en- 
joying . .an excellent Discourse. 1817 Moore La/As R. (1894) 
u8 He here looked round, and discovered that most of his 
audience were asleep. Mod. He lectured to large audiences 
in New York. 


b. tsansf. The readers of a book. 

1855 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. vii. '16781 sac 'Pilgrim's 
Progress .has gained an audience as large as Christendom, 
life G. Hamilton in Mrs. Rollint New Rug. Bygones Pref. 
1 Inis book is published with no thought or an audience. 
+8. A place of hearing, an audience -chamber. Obs. 
tao6 Danett Committee’ Hist. Fr. (16141 344 He had built a 
publike audience, where hiinselfc heard the sutes of all men. 

0 . A court, either of government or justice, in 
Spanish America ; also , the territory administered 
by it. (Sn. audientia.) 

fife* ft Hawkins Voy. S. Ssa (1847) 158 It hath his 
governour, and audieuaa, with two bishoppes.1 17x7 51 
Chambers Cyil. s.v., New Spain comprehends three audi- 
ences, those of Gaudalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. vm 
Robertson A suer. 11. 393 Supreme direction of civil affairs 
was placed in a board, called The Audience of New Spain. 

t Audionoer, 4 a r. Obs. [a. F. audieitcier, 
ad. mcd.L. audientidrius , f. audientia : see prec.] 
4 An Officer in the Chanccrie. that examines, or 
heares read, all letters patents, etc., before they 
posse the seale . . receives the fees of the scale/ etc. 
(Cotgr. 1611.) 

s6si Cohtcr. s. v. Droid, Due vnto tV audienclers of 
Chanceries, tna Carte Hist. Eug. III. 681 Ilia president 
Richardot, and the audiencer Verreicken [were coramia- 
aionemj for the archduke Albert. 

t Audianoy. Obs. rat e — [ad. L. audientia : 
see prec ] Right to be heard. 

itfe6 Dr. Andrewer Serm. (1856) I. 106 Moses and Klias 
were there in the mount, and resigned up both their several 
audienciea. (CC *Thie ie iny beloved Son: hear him.'J 

Audiant ($ diint), a. and sb. [ad. L. audicn - 
tern : see Audiinok.] 

A. adj. Listening, giving heed to sounds. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 111, I trembled . . At critic 
grinders, and the audlcnt yawn. 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh vil 849 Music, verse, For thrilling audient souls. 

B. sb. A hearer or listener ; spec a hearer of the 
gospel, not yet a member of the church. 

s6ia H bywood Apd, Adore 1. ae Nor did the audienta 
hold themselves disgraced Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their scales. 1647 Power 0/ Keys v. 196 Three yeares shal 
they continue among the Audienta iSto Rees Encycl. Ill, 
And tents , or Auditors, in Ecclesiastical History, an order 
of cautechumens . . not yet admitted to baptism, 
t Audia'ntiaxy . Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. med.L. 
audientidrius : see Audiencer .1 - Audiknckr. 

itfiB tr. Camden's Hist. Eli*. iv. (1688)586 I*odowick Ver- 
rekeini, Audientinxy and principal Secretary. 

t An diently, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Audient 
+ -ly 2 .1 So as to be heart!, audibly, aloud. 

>575 Etcl. Proc. Dark., [ He] did hear the said Jenet 

say audiently. 


Audiometer ($diifmftai). [f. L. audi-re to 
hear 4- Gr. fUrpov measure : see -(o)mrter.] An 
application of the telephone for measuring minute 
differences in hearing. 

1879 Daily News 11 Dec. 5/4 This sonometer has been 
used by Dr. Richardson to measure minute differences in 
hearing under the name of the Audiometer. 1884 Health 
Kxhib. CataL 145/a Audiometer for testing the amount of 
hearing possessed by the dca£ 

Andiphono (Jdifoon). [f. 1 *. audi-re to hear 
+ Gr. $o>i ^ sound. (Improperly formed after 
telephone , 4 that which sounds afar/ from Gr. -tpwot 
sounding, that sounds ; whereas audiphom seems 
intended to mean * that which hears sound.')] An 
instrument which, pressed against the upper teeth, 
enablet the deaf to hear more distinctly. 


ill* Scribnede Mag. Feb. 637 The sudiphonc will prove 
to be of great value to deaf mutes, as it enables them to 
hear their own voices. s8fe Agnes Crane in Leisure H. 
July 4S9 The audiphone, a fan-like instrument which mate- 
rially alleviates certain phases of deafhesa. 

‘ ;), sb. Fo 


l$‘dit), to. Forms: 5-6 awdito, 5-7 

audit#, 6 -yte, 7 -itt, 6- audit, [ad. L. audltus 
a hearing, n. of action f. audire to bear.] 

L gen. A hearing, an audience; esf. a judicial 
bearing of complaints, a judicial examination, arch. 

1596 Florio, Yalta, the sence of hearing. Also an audits. 
1640 Milton Eikou. v. 40 With his orisons I meddle not, 
for nee appeals to a high audit. 1883 Cave Ecdesiadici 
90 The deathof Arsetuus . . was not aefendable at a fair 
Audit 


1784 CowrER Task iv. 610 Whoso seeks sn 1 

here Propitious, pays his tribute and his errand speeds. 

1 Rurkim in 19th Cent. Nov. 7$$ Whose Inst words . . 
_ b to Scott's heart the vision and the andit of the death 
of Elspeth of the Craigbum-foot 
2 . Official examination of accounts with verifica- 


tion by reference to witnesses and vouchers. (Ac- 
counts were originally oral: ef. Matt. xxv. 10-30 * 
I,uke xvi. 3-7.) 

1433 in Heath Grocerf Comp. (1869) 4(7 A dyner mood to 
the news maistras and the Corapanye atte audite. 1389 
PasqniCs Ret . D iij* I meane to be Clarke of their Audit. 
>6ea Markham Decades War v. vi. e Many Subtrea»urers 
. .skilful) in Audit and matter of account. 1704 J Blair in 
Perry Hist. Coll. Amor. Col Ch. 1. 98 The Gov. & Council 
in a solemn audit examined & past the accounts of the 
revenues i860 Frouue Hist. Eug. xxix. Y. 474 An annual 
audit of the books of all collectors. 

8. fig. A searching examination or solemn render- 
ing of accounts ; esp. the Day of Judgement. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 The generall dale 
of accoumpte and audite to bee made at the throne of God. 
1606 Dkkkkr Sett. Situ 1. (Arb.) 15 Those heapes of Siluer . . 
will be a passing bell . . calling thee to a fearefull Audit. 
1747 Hervey Medit. II. p One who walks on the Borden 
or Eternity, and is hasting continually to his final Audit. 
1839 De Quinckv Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1869 II. 179 The aw- 
ful temper of the times . . had summoned to an audit, even 
the gay. 

4 . A periodical settlement of accounts between 
landlord and tenants ; a yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly rent -paying; hence, receipts, revenue (aAt.). 

1489 P/usnptou Corr. 87 He will have a generall awdile, 
where ye, & all other, shall have your macs out. 1593 
Fitshkrb. Sutv. 8 To make a true accompt therof at the 
lordes audyte. 1616 Pasquit 4 Hath. 1. 6a When the I.ord 
my Fathers Audit comes, wee'l repay you againe. ifeg 
Bacon Riches , Ess. (Arb.) 035 A Nobleman . . that had the 
greatest Audits, of any Man in my Time. 1880 Daily 
News Dec. 6/5 The audits on his Irish estates had just 


6. A statement of account ; a balance-sheet as pre- 
pared for the auditor ; lit. and fig. arch, or Obs. 

ciSSp Lusty Juv. in HaxL Dodd. II. 1 00 Your own secret 
conscience shall then give an audit. 1813 Shams. Hen. FIJI. 
111. ii. 141 You haue scarse time To steals from Spiritual! 
leysure a briefe span To keep* your earthly Audit. 16x9 
Ltx Doncaster Let. in Eng. 4 Germ. (1865 174 You may 
give his Majesty an auditt of the time I nave spent. 
1634 Fuller Two Serm. 6 When he casteth up his Audit, 
he snail fimle himselfe a jgreat loser. 

6. attrib ., as in audit-book, -day, -office', audit ale, 
ellipt. audit, ale of special quality brewed (at cer- 
tain Colleges in the English Universities), origin- 
ally for uk on the day of audit; audit-house, 
-room, a building or room appendant to a cathe- 
dral, used for the transaction of business. 

*8r» Byron Age 0/ Bronte xiv, But where is now the 
goodly audit alet 187a Ouida Gen. Matchmaking 34 Are 
you going to smoke and drink audit on that sofA all day 7 
a 16 79 T. Goodwin Wks. (1863) VI. 487 Their own audit- 
book, in which losses and gains are written. 1353 T. Wil- 
son Rket. 15 b, Behynde hand with their reckenynges at 
the audite day. 1689 Whelks Ch. Prim. Ckr. x. *15 Ser- 
mon at Ten in the Audit-house. *•84 Govt. Offices , Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department, Somerset House. 1708 
Fiddba Woisey 94 The Chapter-house . . is commonly used 
as the Audit Room of the Cano n s. 

Audit (5'dit), v . - [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irons. To make an official systematic examina- 
tion of (accounts), so as to ascertain their accuracy. 

1557 Ord. Hospi tails Biv b. Auditors generall. .to Audite 
. . thaccorapts of all other officers. 1708 Avliffe Parerg. 
•83 Bishops Ordinaries . • auditing aril Accounts . . take 
twelve Pence and no more. 1838 raouoa Hist. Eng, 1. 153 
With subscribed funds, regularly audited. 

2 . To examine, ‘hear’ (a pupil), rare. 

1803 W. Taylor in Asm. Rev. ill. 511 He audited cate- 
chumens. 


1 3 . gen. To calculate, reckon. Obs. 

1835 Fuller Ck. Hist. 11. x. ft 40 1.353 All things being 
audited proportionably. 1867 Decay Car. Piety ix. 1 19, 306 
And audit what real profit accrues to them from the ex- 
pence of so many precious hours. 

1 4 . inlr. To draw up or render an account. Obs. 

1840 Bf. Hall Ckr. Moder. eo/a It will be wofully audited 

for. «7» Abbutmmot John Butli xvev) 89 Let Hocus au- 
dit ; he knows how the money was disbursed. 

Audit, obsolete form of Adit. , 

Audited (Jdittd ), ppl. d. [f. prec. ♦ -HD.] 
Of accounts : Submitted to official examination. 

1819 J. Gaato Rep. Affairs Edits. 30 The Audited Ac- 
counts of the City's Revenue. 

Auditing 1$ ditiq), vbl. sb. [f. at prec. •«- -inqI ] 
Official examination of accounts ; reckoning up. 

1899 GentL Call (1696) a To his own account and joy in 
the auditing of the harvest, as also to the glory of God 
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a ({dijbn). . pa. F, i >dkum**4 Ut c 

audition, id. L audUiieo*eM, f. audfre to hear.] 

1 . The action of hearing or listening. 

sAfe Stanlbv Hist, Philos, fiyox) , 057/1 .Th* act of the 
Object, and the act of Sense Itself as Sonadon and Audi- 
tion . . differ only intentionally. Am Fitch Leet. Teaching 
viiL 9X9 What may be called audition— the listening to 
French sentences and rapidly interpreting them. 

2 . The power or faculty of hearing. 

igpo A.M. Gabeihoueds Bk. Physic 63/1 It drawetb all out 
which is in the Earas, and adfuinistreth good auditiona. 
1887 Tyndall Sosettd il 74 lira insect-music lying quite 
beyond bis limit of audition. 

8. An obiectofhearing, somethingheard ; cf vision. 

*7 fe H Waltole Corr.< 1B37) II. 133, 1 went to hear it 
for it h not an apparition but an audit tost. 

Auditor* y ditiv) f a. [a. F. auditif -ive, 
f. L. audit- ppl. stem of audire to hear ; ice ivg.j 
Of or pertaining to the sense of hearing; auditory. 

s8ss Cotcr., Auditif, auditiue, of a hearing propertie or 
" T. Johnson tr. Pare?* Ckirnrg. 1. x. (1678) 


1 T. Johnson tr. Pare?* Ckirurg. 1. x. <1678) 

15 That [spirit] which is conveyed to the Auditory postage, 
is called the Auditive or Hearing, tils La Conte Menoc. 


Vision 10 The 8th pair— euditivc nerve— is specially organ, 
ised to respond to sound-vibrations. 


Auditor (yditai). Forms: 4-6 audytonr(o, 
4-7 -itour, 5 -ytor, awdyter, 5- auditor, fa. 
AF. auditour* F. audit cur (substituted for OF. 
oeor), ad. L. auditor, f. audire to hear : see -OR.] 
X. A hearer, listener ; one of an audience. 
c 13)88 Chaucer Sompn. T. ssq Workers of Goddes word, 
not auditoun. 1390 Shams. Mid*. N. 111. i. 81 What, a Play 
toward 7 He be an auditor, ifei Burton A mat. Mel 
Democr. 58 No parish to contain above a thousand audi- 
tors. 173a Johnson Rambi. 195 r 1 He that long delays a 
story, and suffers his auditor to torment himself with ex- 
pectation. s8fe Many Howrrr tr. F. Bresners Greece L 
viii. 964 The galleries were . . filled with auditors. 

2 . One who learns by oral instruction : an attend- 
ant on lectures, a disciple ; in Etcl. Hist . a cate- 
chumen ; cf. Audiknt sb. 

14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 495/1 He made ol the audvtours 
of the criaten feyth to be pul to deih. 1389 Paxquifs Ret . 
B iiij. As the Auditors of the Philosophers did in times past. 
1891 Wood At A. Oxon. 1/396 Bodley , . was an auditor of 
Chcvalerius in Hebrew. 1851 Torrey NeandesPs Ck. Hid. 
1. 509 The great mass, consisting of the exoterics, were to 
constitute the Auditors. 


3 . (From the fact that accounts were formerly 
vouched for orally) An official whose duty it is to 
receive and examine accounts of money in the hands 
of others, who verifies them by reference to vouchera, 
and has power to disallow improper charges. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xix. 458 Of my reue to take A1 bat 
myne auditour, or elles my stuwarde Conseilleth me by her 
acounte. 1489 J. Paston in Lett. 631 11. 388 Send downe. . 
to some awdyter, to take acomptys of Dawbneys byllys. 
1337 Ord. Hospital Is Bivb, There shall also be chosen 
Auditors generall of the Aicoiiipta. 1607 Shams. Titnots 11. 
ii. 165 Call me before th* exactest Auditors, And set me 011 
the proof*. 183a Babbage Ecom. Maus^f. xxxL 313 Tlie 
public ought to have auditors on their part, and the ac- 
counts should be annually published. 

Jig. ism Gower Con/. I f. 191 Upon thilke ende of our ac- 
compte, Which Crist him self is auditour. 1333 Mohr A/ol 
L Wks. 845/2 No such man wil ouer ine be so sore an audi- 
tour. .as to charge me with any great lossc. 

4 . One who listens in a judicial capacity and 
tries cases brought before him for hearing : spec. 
the official presiding in the archbishop's Audience 
Court (see Audience 3). 

xfifto Br. Reynolds Passions vi. 49 In matter of Action, 
and of ludicature, Affection in some sort is an Auditor or 
Iudge. 1706 Lend. Gas. No. 4930/1 Signior Caprara, one 
of the Auditors de Rota. 1706 Avlipfx Parerg. 199 The 
Auditor, or Official of Causes and Matters in the Court of 
Audience of Canterbury. 

Auditorial i$dito* ri&l), a. [f. L. audiidri-us 
Auditory + -al‘.J 
1.™ Auditory a. 


*839 in Worcester. [Cf. next word.] 

2 . Of or pertaining to auditors of accounts; 
connected with an audit. 

1883 blanch . Guard. >0 Oct. 4/6 The auditorial investiga- 
tion at the River Plate Bank. 

AuditO’rially, adv. [f prcc. + -i/r 2 .] In audi- 
torial manner, by means of hearing or listening. 

a 1881 Rollxrton Meat. (1884) oto Obtaining orally, or 
rather auditorially, what it would nave cost him more time 
to obtain . . by reading. 

Auditorium ($dilo«*ridm). [a. L. auditorium 
lecture-room, audience, neut. of adj. audibdrius used 
subst. : see Auditory and -orium.] 

1 . The part of a public building occupied by the 
audience ; in ancient churches, the ( nave.' 

1717-51 Chambers Cycl, Auditory. A stditorhssn . . was 
that part of the church where the audientee stood to near, 
and be instructed. s88i Daily News is Sept, a/3 Every 
part of the auditorium, the boxes, upper circle, and gallery. 

11 2 * The reception -room of a monastery. (Med.L.) 

>8fe J.Mohisoh St. Bernard n. U. >96 In the ‘auditorium/ 
or talking-room of the monastery. 


Luditorahip (0 ditaijbp). [sec -ship.] 
See or position of auditor. 

V 9 m m. 


The 
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779 Johnson L. P., Halifax Fie With a giant to his 
phew of the reversion ot the audilorthipof the Ex- 
equer. 1873 Wimoatr In N. Amor. Rem. CXX. 143 The 
ties of the auditorship are comparatively unimportant. 



AUDITORY, 


(Jditari), a [«i L. audttbrius 
to bearing or beaten, f. auditor : me 
AumfuHnd oOBT.l 

1 . Pertaining to the tense or organs of bearing; 
received by the ear. 

igl Bamstsb Hitt, A fan i. so That part of tha ttonplo 
bonee, where the atufitorie hole fa sited. *6*6 SmT. Brown* 
Pseud. Ef. 933 Thraa small bonee in the Auditory Organ . , 
Incus. Malleus, and Stapes. 170s Swirr To DeianyyHsM. 
>755 IV. k 46 Prom each ear. as he observes. There creep 
two auditor? nerves. i8te W. Taylob in Month, Mag, 
XXXV. 179 A habit of attending io auditory ideas. 

{ theatre, etc. 
__ ory part were a 
1 Drury lane, 

Au ditory, sb. [ad. L. auditorium (see above). 
Sense 1, the earliest in Eng,, was the latest in L.] 
r L An assembly of hearers, an audience. 

rqpo Wycup Se! Wks, (1871) III. 496 Non her wolde I 
grannie hit . .byforeauditorie )at I trowed schulde be harmed 
perby. 1348 Latimer Serm. Plough 168 Here isa learned 
auditory : yet for them that be unwanted I will expound it. 
17*8 Burnet Own Tint 0 (1766) I. s88 He chose to preach to 
email auditories. kSm Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 395 Aloud 
moan of Borrow rosefrom the whole auditory. 

2 . A place for hearing ; the part of a building 
occupied by the audience ; an auditorium. 

tfel Ud all, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xiii. e (R.) The seade 
of the bencke and the bryncke of the bancke, made as 
though it were a rounds auditory, mo A. Gordon Maffsfs 
Am/hit. ea That Place we call Auditory, from our hearing 
therein. 2884 Pall MallC. 19 Jan. 4/1 The stage is divided 
from the auditory by a solid brick wall. 

tB. A lecture-roo'ii ; a philosophical school. Obs. 

■606 G. WToodcockk] Hist. Justino Ggvb, His felow- 
scholers. .taxed him, in the auditory, for not observing his 
word. 1643 Sir 1‘. Browne Re Eg. Mod. 1. | 36 Another 
scruple . . much disputed in the Germane auditories. 1774 T. 
Warton Eng. Poetry 1 1 . 130 lT.) A provision, that he should 
. . not suffer Ovid's Art of Love . . to be studied in his 
auditory^ 

1 4 . The office of an auditor of accounts. Obs. 

i6st SrxsD Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlvi. x6o The Count also of 
priuate reuenewes hod his Rationall or Auditonr of priuate 
State in Britain : to say nothing . . of otlier officers of in- 
feriour degrees. 

Auditress (Jditris). [f. Auditor ; see -ebs.] 
A female hearer or auditor. 


1667 Milton /’. /.. vm. 31 Adam relating, she sole audi- 
tress. 1767 For uyck Serm. ) tig. Worn. i. i. 34 You, my 
honoured auditresx 1874 I'aym Beit Hush. I. viil 144 Skill 
in getting his somewhat cooked accounts passed by an 
auditress in the High Court of Love. 

Audl'tiud, a. [f. L. audi/H-s sense of hearing 
■f -AL 1 ; cf. L. visudlis Visual, f. visits.] Of or 
belonging to the sense of hearing ; auditory. 

1633 Rromk City Wit 1. i, I disclaim*? my hearing. I defie 
my audituall part. 1666 G. Arxor Maryland (1869) 37 M ust 
now . . whisper softly in the auditual parts of Mary-Land. 

t An*ditnr(e. Obs. [a. F. auditoire, ad. L. 
auditorium .J Scotch form of Auditory. 

■549 Comp! Scot. iv. 99 The vniuenal auditur of oure 
real me. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 137 He paaayd 
to the pulpett, but the auditure was smalt. 

Aue-board : sec Aw* sb * 


Alien, obs. form of Owr, Evxic. 

Auer, Auete, obs. fT. Over, Eft. 

ItAufait (0 fe-), advb.phr . [Fr. ; au at the, to 
the, fait fact, point, question, under discussion.] 
In pnr. To be au fait in or at : to be well instructed 
or 1 up to the mark' in, thoroughly conversant with, 
expert or skilful in. To put a person au fait of 
( « F. mettre au fait de) : to instruct thoroughly in. 

1748 H. War. roue Lett. If. Mann II. 835 Being au fait 
he went up to him at Kauelagh and apostrophized him. 
x8a8 A. Gsanvillk Autohiog. II. 986, I . . will put you au 
fait of all the circumstances of the case. 1B3 9 Dx Quinckv 
incognito Wks. XI. 11 The gallant troops were not quite 
an fait in the art of loading. s88s Daily Kotos j Mar. 9/3 
( Boat-race ), Not quite 90 aufait at the work as Mr. West. 


t Aufte. Obs. ; also 7 aulfe, auph, 8 dial. mwf. 
[a. ON. alfr (co n. w. OE. self) elf, fairy ; but ap- 
parently not applied in Eng to the elves themselves.] 
An elf’s child, a goblin child, a changeling left by 
the fairies ; hence, a misbegott n, deformed, or idiot 
child, a half-wit, simpleton. The earlier and more 
etymological form of Oaf. 

Mas Burton A not. Met. au ii. iv. i. (1651) 519 A very 
monster, an aufe imperfect. 16117 Dsayton AgwrouH , etc. 
110 Say that the Fayrie left this Aulfe, And tooke away the 
other. >688 Bronx Eng. Moor 111. ii. 43 The Arelvarsiest 
Aufe that ever crept into the world. 1678 Devos* Kind 
Rpr. 1. i. 11 You Auph you, do you not perceive? c 1799 Tim 
Bobbin Eawtkertf Jink, Whet an awf wur 1 1' pretend rie 
wdi yol 

tAnflT. v. Obs. [ad. L. aufer-re , f, o«- = 
ab- from +ferre to bear.] To take away, with- 
draw, remove. 

S8B7M. Grovk Pelops 4 Hip p. (1878) z 6 We thee nuferre 
sum mum, ate Ceiesiina vi. 74 That is not aufcrnd 
which is but deferred. 

Aufyn, var. AhKUr, Obs., bishop in chess. 

tk«M, v. Obs* rare — | . [ad. L auge-re to 

increase.] tram . To increase. 

ijgbpoiw Dietary xii. s66 It doth auge and augment 
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auokt. 


+ AttgJB, *b. Astr. Obs. [a. OF. auge (also in 
It. and Sp.), a. Arab. awf, * height, top, sump 

mit, higher apsis of sun or planet'] 

1 . The highest point of the apparent course of 
the sun, moon, or a planet \fg. culmination, climax ; 
• A room 9, 3. 

j VI 1 1. 445 The promfaes 
ment . . were in their prime, in their auge. 

A The ' high apsis ’ in the orbit of the moon or 
any planet; i.e. the point at which it is at its 
greatest distance from the earth ;■* Afoom i. 

1594 Blundsvil JCxone. 111. u viil. 987 Auges . . be certain* 
imagined point* in the heaven, notifying the furthest dis- 
tance of any Orbe or Spheaiu from the Center of the world. 
ibid. vii. xuv. 730 Hie [the moon’s] slow motion ia when he 
is in the point called Auge or Apogeon. 

8. Extended to both apsides. 
itf9s Wh ASTON Mut. Empires Wlu. (1683) 131 When the 
Auges, (or Absides) of the Planets art changed from one 
Sign to another. 175s Chambers Cycl., Auges, two points 
in a planet's orbit, otherwise called opsides. One uf the auges 
is particularly denominated the apogee, the other Perigee, 

4 . The orbit of a planet A psis i. 

s6os Holland Pliny I. 10 Those eccentrique circles or 
Epicycles in the stars, which the Greeks call Absides . . 
Now euery one of the planets bane particular Auges or 
circles aforesaid by themselues. 

Ang8fl a (W^f in), a. ff. L. Anglos, Gr. Afrycfav: 
tee -ait.] Abominably filthy ; i.e. resembling the 
stable or Augeas. a fabulous king of Elis, which 
oontained 3,000 oxen, and had been unclesnaecl for 
30 years, when Hercules, by turning the river Al- 
pheus through it, purified it in a single day. 

■999 Marston Seo. Villanie tit. Proem aio To purge this 
Augean oxstall from foule ainne. 1779 P. Schuvlkr in 
Sparks Corr. Amor. Rev. (1833) I. 4, 1 shall have an Au- 
gean stable to clean there. 1806 Alger So/it. Hat. 4- Man 
iv. 389 To cleanse the augean bosom of the world by turning 
through it a river of pure enthusiasm. 

Augflita (fdflfbit). Min. [f. Gr. aby^ lustre 
+ Xl$ot stone : see -lite.J A hydrous phosphate 
of alumina of pale red colour ana pearly lustre. 

1868 Dana Min. 580. 

Anger (§gaj). Forms: a. 1 nabfogir, nabo- 
g&r, -gaar, -g6r, nafogir, nafegAr, 3-3 nauegar, 
navegar, -gor, 3-6 naugar, 4*3 nogere, 6 na- 
gare, nauguayre. fi. 5-8 augur, 6 awgure, -ar, 7 


t 4 iy « 

Auge, or in the 
win Whs. u8tfs 


They were in the 
e. as&wT.Gooo* 
..in the Old Testa- 


augax,-oor, -ure, -or, awgor, oagar, -or. 7-9 augre, 
6- auger. [OE. nafu-g&r , f. nafu • nave 1 (of a 
wheel') +gfr piercer, borer, sjicar ; lit. * nave-borer,' 
a compound found also in other Teutonic idioms ; 
cf. OliG. nabuger, nabigir, nagibtr, MIIG. nabe- 
ger , neg{e)ber t mod.G. naber, neber, l.G. naviger, 
ndviger , Du. avegaar (< eveger , egger), ON. nafarr. 
The original -af passed tnrougn-ov- to -sw-, -aw, 
as in OE. hafoc, now hawk, and the initial n- has 
been lost, as in adder, through confusion of an 
nauger , a naugtr , an auger. The Utter change 
has taken place also in Dutch, and one analogous 
to the former in German.] 

1 . A carpenter's tool for boring holes in wood, 
etc., having a long pointed shank with a cutting 
edge and a screw point, and a handle fixed at right 
angles to the top of the shank, by means of which 
the tool is worked rouud with both hands. 

*■700 F.pinal Gloss, toio Terebellns , nabfogar; Erfurt Gl 
naboger ; Corpus Gl. soon nabogaar. a 1000 in Wright Eoc. 
(W.) /44 Rotrum , nabogar. /106 Tertbrum, nafegar. /» 41 
Forntorium, nafogar. a xioo ibid. / J33 Nauenr. ovum ibid. 
/S5‘> Navegar. a 1300 W. ua Biblksw. in Wright Voc. 270 
Par terere [glossed] wymbte (nauger). a 1400 Chester PI. 

I. Z07 With this axe that 1 beare This pcrscer and this na- 
gere. a igee in Wright tW. (W.) /6i6 Terebrum, an augur 
or a pertour. 15*3 Fitsiikru. Husb. 1 3. za An augurs bore. 
15*3 — Surv. xxv. (i339» 48 To boore an hole with an 
nauger. x|06 Inv. in h rench Shahs. Genoa! (1869) 47a One 
axe, a bill, ii\j nagarea. 1379 I mu in Midi. cTriist. Cot! 

II. 363 Item three naugera. 1601 Holland Pliny l. 490 
To bore a hole into them with an augoer. 1607 Shakr. Cor. 
iv. vi. 87 Your Franchises . . confin’d Into an Augon boare. 
sdzi Cotor., ViUctte , a little Turrell, or Coopers oagar. 
(697 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703)94 The Augre hath a handle 
and biL Its office is to make great round holes. 1746 
Brit. Mag. za Something like an Augur or Cheese-borer. 
1803 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 935 The Auger is the 
largest of all tools which are used for boring wood. 1848 
Dr Quincky Wks. IX. e8s To bore with sn augre in a ship's 
bottom. s88z Mechanic f 965 r l he auger . . is a gimlet on 
a large scale. 

2 . An instrument for boring in the soil or strata 
of the earth, having a stem which may be length- 
ened as the perforation extends. 

1394 Plat Dip. Sorts Soyls ap A piercing Augur to search 
into the bowels of the earth. 1643 Wood ia Prynna 8c 
Walk. Fieuneis Tr. (1644) App. 11 Below that a firme strong 
Kocke,and chat he had searched purposely with an Awgor. 
1784 K. Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXXV. a Till some sand 
was brought by the auger. 1879 Wriohtron in Casselts 
Tec Ah, JEduc. 1. 173 The auger or wring apparatus, .looked 
upon . . as saving excavation. 

8. Comb, auger- hola, the hole drilled by an 
auger ; anger-shell, the shell of the molluscous 
genus Tertbra. Also auger-bit, -stem, etc. 



I Anggt, -gtfeg for, $d3c t). [Kr., dim. of 

auge trough:— L. alveus basin] a. A wooden 
pipe containing the powder used in exploding a 
mine. James Mil. Diet. 1816. b. ‘ The priming 
tube used in blasting.' Raymond Mining Gl. 1881. 
Augh! iM) i*t. &. An exclamation of dis- 
gust ; » faugh f 

itg| Rradb Ckr. Johnstone 31 1 Augh !' cried she, 'just 
a* sugar an mut butter thegither.' 
f Aught, sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 mht, 
pi. mhta, 3-3 prop. pi. mhte, elite, eahte, eohto, 
3 elite, aihte, ahte, a]te, 4 ejrghte, eights, 
ehte, aghte, ajt, anht^e, auohte, au)t(e, aughte, 
haut, abut, 5 aght. aught, 6- {Sc.) auoht. 
[Common Teutonic : OE. iht is cogn. with OH(L 
iht, Goth, aiht-s ; f. dgun to own, possess, pa. t. 
Ahte. The ME. fonn with final -e is perhaps the 
OE. plural iehta * jmssessions, property,' used col- 
lectively, and at length as a sing. In Scotch aueht 
(ftuxt) is still a living word.] 

1 . Possession ; that which one possesses as his 
own ; property. 

c 1000 Age. Go*p. Mark x. 99 He hmfde mycele selita. 
t 1160 Hatton ii. ibid., He hasfde mycele ehte. t 
Lott. Horn. «, 13 Hit U muche itunne if mon echte luuiro. 
bbos Lay. i in Muctiel alite lieo hiefden biwunnen. c ibjd 
A fn r. A*. 914 Kordlich eihte, ni» buten eorile & a»ken. C 1300 
Cursor M. 3395 Hilwene his chi Id re he delt his eu)t. c 1300 
K. Alts. 6884 He highth hem aughttc and gret nobleya. 
rzjeo Settyn Sag. 1W.1 xtoi He went hum with that elglile. 
r 1460 Taunt e ley Ply it. iz To gif away my warldes aghu 
1513 Douglas ACneis iil ii. 140 Amynsing ilk ane propir 
hou«H and siucht. 1609 Skkne Reg. Mqj. Table 81 The bent 
audit, M>uld lie given to the maimer. 18*3 Scott Qnenttn 
/>. I. vii. 196 The aurat gear in their aught. 186a in Hialop 
Prpv. Scot. 36 Better Huudit wi' little uucht than care wi* 
inonv cows. 

t 2 . r< p. I.ive stock, cattle. Obs. 
c moo St. Marharete 9 Ant wikic . . othe felt hire foster 
mothere.i alite. 1007 K. Glouc. 537 Sir Jon Giffard noin to 
him in quic eijte ech oil a zjoo Cursor M. 6765 Ox or a*»s, 
or cou or scepe, Hors or ani ofrer aght [v.r. a)t, auht, aup). 
f8. Comb., os aught-greedy (in a eiht-gratti 
aughtless (in 2 aihte/es). Obs. 

c zaoo Trim. Cot! Horn. 99 To be eiht-gradl men deuel 
runed on his horte and ku* queo. Jef ]ni beet uihtelea )>u 
best unwuifi and I06. 

AugEt (§t), sb* ( pron .), eulv., adj. Forms : a. 
1 Awihfe, Awuht, Awyht, iwht, Auht, Aht, 1-3 
awiht, awht, aht, 3 mht, 3-5 auht, 4 ajt, aght, 
au]ht, aut, (ahut), 4- aught, fi. 1 6wiht, 6wuht, 
3 oht, 3-5 o)t, ooht, ouht, out, 3-6 oght, A 
ou]t, (ohut, hout), 4-5 ouoht, owoht, $9 dial, 
owt), 4- ought, y. a>3 eawlht, 3 eawloht, eawet, 
oawt, ewt. [f. OE. A, 6, ever + wiht creature, being, 
wight, whit, thing; lit. 'e’er a whit,' 'anything 
whatever’; cogn. with OFris. dwet. Act, OS. hwiht, 
OHG. eowiht , iowiht, icnviht, iewiht , MHG. ieht, 
iht, iewet, iwet, iet, iut, Du. iet in iets . Already 
in OK. the full A-wiht was phonetically contracted 
through several stages to Aht, whence regularly 
ME. ffht, Aght, mod. ought, the usual form in Eng. 
writers from 1300 to 1550. But there must also 
have been a form awht, aht, with the orig. long d 
shortened before the two consonants, whence regu- 
larly (as in taught, taught, etc.) ME. aht, aght, 
mod. aught, the spelling now preferred as distin- 
guishing this word from ought vb. In Shaks., M ilton, 
Pone, ought and aught occur indiscriminately. The 
KE. eawiht, ewt seem to point to an OE. Anviht 
with umlaut.] 

A. sb. {pron.) Anything whatever ; anything. 
In interrogative, negative, and conditional sen- 
tences. 


a. Forms Awiht , aught. 

a sow Ags. Ps. IviiL 8 Nafest |Kl for Awiht ealle h^oda. — 
cxlii. 14 Ne mAgon hi Awyht geh?ran. — rxliii. 4 Jfcet ^6 him 
Aht wifi Afre hmfdeat. c iim Lamb. Horn. 103 Jif he -wiht 
debut wute. riajo Ancr. R. 194 Er ban hi hun a)t yeue. 
a nee Cursor M. 4836 If we may find hare aught to sell. 
vgto Wvcur Prov. x. 4 To gete aujt [i«.( ony thing] bi 
leeayngU. 1574 tr. MarUrats Apocedips 114 Those, .can- 
not bereeue them of aught that fa theirs ug Shaks. 
Rich , //, il UL 73 Before I make reply to aught you say. 
1700 Pone Jan. A May 790 Excuse me, dear, if aught amiss 
was said. 1773 Gommsm. Stoops to Conq . tit. 1. (1854) 60 For 
aught I know to the contrary. 1899 Tennyson Vivien 939 
Unuith in aught fa want of faith in nIL 
0. Fonn ought, arch . 

rug Lamb. Horn. 65 ?if eni mon mu-defi us oht. c 1300 
Cursor M. 4x44 Quar-for suld we of oght be ferd? 1373 
Bam sour Bruce 1. 951 CyflT man bad his thryll owchl oa 



A TIGHTLY, 


*|S* Wyclif Gal vi. 3 If ony man feufth him sllf for to 
bo ou;t. 2987 Txkvisa Htgden (Rolls) HI. 39 Jif out 
schuide be wifxlrawe of |»t« low or put out more perto. 1413 
Lvdg. Pytgr. 1. ii. 3 Yf thou const ought alledgen. (OB3 
Stubbies Altai* Abus. 11. 83 Whether he be ought or naught. 
1601 Shako. All's Well v. iii. a&i It might be yoara or hen 
for ought 1 know, syaft Porn Dune. 1. 04 Grieve not, my 
Swift, at ought our realm acquiree. 2843-6 Trsnch Huts. 
Led. 1. i. 9 Who that knows ought of what is going forward. 
1 7. Forms eawiht, eawet, cawt, not. Obs. 

c 1 17a Lamb. Horn. 1 ?if eni man seid eawiht to cou. c isao 
Leg. St. Kath. 1193 For to drehen eawt. Ibid*# 97 Butin 
ewt to Icoscn. 

+ B. adj. (Attributive use of prec. Cf. naught 
■» worthless, found much earlier.) Anything worth, 
something worth; worthy, estimable, valiant, 
doughty. Obs. 

[1086 O. E. Chron. an An man )m hym sylf aht wsere.] 
laog I.AV.814Z Ahte cniht wes Auelin. Ibid. 4348 pu eeer 
muchele olitere. Ibid. 1.4436 And suenelc ocht [iaw» ohtj 
mon I sterkliche heom legge on. a 1030 Owl 4 Nig* 0.1477 
3*f he is wurthful and aht man. 2097 R. Glouc. 183 A 1 pe 
bachelcrye, bat a?t was in pe lond. Ibid. 459 As godemen 
& aate. Ibid. 569 Aiqte men inowe. 1340 A lex. 4 Dind. 
936 Whan he is eldure of age * pat uulit is his strenke. c 1340 
Goto. 4 GV. As/, 3315 If any wyj« 03 1 wyl wynne hider fast. 

G. adv. [The accusative of the sb. used adverb- 
tally, as in * somewhat fresh,* etc.] To any extent, 
in any degree, in any respect, 4 anything,' at all. 

c 1M4 Lay. 7037 3if heo wes awiht hende. c 1300 Btket 
loy 4 If he me woldc spousi oit. 4 <*1340 Cursor At. iG"»tt.) 
3838 4 Knau out, 4 he suid, Mahan?* r 13B6C1iAUCF.it Can. 
rent. Pro/. 44 Can he ought telle a inery tale or tweye. 
a 1460 T&tvnlcy Myst. 6a Or thay flytt oght far us fra 1377 
Harrison England 1. 11. sxiii. 353 When rain doth ought 
annoie them. 1659 Fielder in Burton Diary (18281 IV. 139 
It is against the order of your house to interpose aught. 
1790 Cow pur Odyss. 11. 373 Neither wise Are they, nor Just, 
nor aught suspect the doom. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
1. 1. 47 Hut none the glittering evil valued aught. 

D. Comb. Aughtways adv., any way, in any wise. 
1878 J. Thomson P If nip. Key 96 Let none be aughtways 
backward . . To echo fervently this hymn of mine. 

Aught, pa. t. of agan : see Own, Ought. 
Aught(e, obs. and dial, form of Eiuht. 
t Au'ghtly, adv. and a. Obs. Forms: 2 aht- 
lioe, 3 aht-, ohtllohe, 4 autly. [f. Aught a. +-ly.] 

A. adv. Kstimably, worthily, nobly. 

at zai O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1071 And he hi ahtlice 
At icedde. isos Bay. 1591 He wende on jean suite & he 
ohtliche feahL Ibid. 3114a He wes ahtliche under-uon. 

B. adj. Woii-hy, estimable. 

f 13*5 E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 795 Watz non autly in ouper, 
for aungclx hit wern. 

t Au’ghtghip. Obs. rare~\ In 3 ohtaoipe. 
[f. Aught a. + -mhip.] Valour, worth. 

iaag Lay. 34671 Bute he icostned weoren ! prie inne 
corape * & his oht-Hcipcn (.sago manedv] icudde. 

Augittt (9 dgait). Mm. [ad. L. augtles (Pliny), 
a. Or. auyirtfs, prob. an inferior variety of turquoise, 
f. avyj lustre : see -itk.] One of the aluminous 
varieties of the mineral Pyroxene, consisting chiefly 
of silica, magnesia, iron, and lime ; it has a greenish, 
brownish, or pure black colour, and occurs mostly 
in volcanic rocks. 

(Formerly taken in a wider sense as synonymous with 
Pyroxene ; while 4 the A ugite of Werner included only the 
black mineral of igneous rock* — the volcanic schorl of 
earlier authors. 4 Dana.) 

[1766 Chambers Cycl. (Rces\ Augites . . a kind of gem, of 
a pale green colour.] 1804 Phil. Trans. XCI V. 303 In mAny 
of the ancient lavas of Somraa, large augites are imbedded. 
x*» J. Murray them. HI. 574 Augitc has also consider- 
able resemblance a to the otivin. . »«54 F. Hakkwku. Geol. 86 
The solid volcanic rock lava, if it contain a large proportion 
of augitc, becomes dark-coloured. 

Augitic (^i lik), a. Min. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by, augitc. 

1I43 Humble Diet. Geol. , Augitic Porphyry . . containing 
crystals of augite and Labrador felspar. 186a Dana Alan. 
Geol. 86 Igneous rocks— the feldspathic . .and the augitic. 
Auglet, ? obsolete variant of Aglet. 

1394 Nashk Unfort. Trait. 16 A blucke budge edging of 
a beard on the vpper lip, and the like sable auglet of ex- 
crements in the rising of the anckle of my chinne. 

Augment (ygra&it), sb. Also 6 agment. [a. 
F. augment ( 1 4th c.), ad. L. augment urn increase, 
f. augere to increase : sec -ment.] 

1 1- Increase, extension, augmentation. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. In augment of thy wo. 130s 
Douglas Pal. Hon. ProT. 1. x, In the is rate and agment of 
curuge. 1399 Thvnnk A aim adv. 71 To seeke the augmente 
and corrcctione of Chawccrs Woorkrs. 1677 Plot Oxfonish. 
13a That though indeed there be an augment in some petri- 
fication*, yet that it is not so in all. <696 Phillips, Aug- 
ment . . an encreasing. 

2. Gram. The prefixed vowel (in Sanskrit d, in 
Greek c) which characterizes the past tenses of the 
verb in the older Aryan languages. (Sometimes 
applied to any prefix supposed to be of analogous 
use, e.g. the ge- of past participles in German.) 

(In Greek, when the c remains separate, it is called 
the syllable augment ; when it forms, with a follow- 
ing vowel, a long vowel or diphthong, the temporal 
augment .) Hence Infi&MtlMi a. t wanting the 
verbal augment. 

a 177s Gray in Corr. f 1843) aa6 The y which we often see 
prefixed to participles passive, .yclcpcd, jbewe, etc. . . !s the 
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dd Anglo-Saxon augment 2662 Jelf Grk. Gram. 1 . 1 171 I 
The augment is employed In the indicative mood only of All I 
the historic tenses. 1879 Whitney Shr. Gram . I585 The 1 
augment is a short a, prefixed to a tense stem . . The aug- 
ment is a sign of past time. Ibid, f 587 The accentuation 
of the Ragmen tless forms, 

Augment (Jgme’nt), v . Forms : 4 aument, 

6 sgg-, auge-, 5- augment [a. F. augmente-r 
(14th c.), earlier aumenter, cogn.with It.aumentare, 
bp. aumentar L. augmenta-re to increase, f. aug- 
ment-urn : see prec.] 

1. tram. To moke greater in size, number, amount, 
degree, etc. ; to increase, enlarge, extend. 

<■1460 Foktbscue Abs. 4 Lim. Aim. (1714) si6 Hou our 
Navy* may be mayntenyd, and augmentyd. 136s T. 
NfoRTOM] Calvin's Inst. iv. xiv. (1634)634 marg.. The power 
which Sacraments have in augmenting Faith. s6ox Hol- 
land Pliny I. 58 [The Tiber] Is augmented with two and 
forty riuers. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. ft 5. 66 The 
Chords of the Lyre were augmented gradually from four to 
forty. 1816 Scott Old. Mort. 317 The insurgents were in- 
tent upon augmenting and strengthening thetr forces. 

2. intr. To become greater in size, amount, de- 
gree, intensity, etc. ; to increase, grow, swell. 

c 1400 Row. Rose 5600 For to encrese, and not to lesse, 
For to aument and multiplic. 1473 Carton Jason 51 The 
bruit of preu Jason augmented and encresid from day to 
day. 1389 Grbkne Menaph. (Arb.) 39 The grasse hath his 
increase, yet never aide sees it augment. 1697 Dhydun 
Virg. Georq. 1. 466 The Winds redouble, and the Rains aug- 
ment. 1869 Tyndall Light ft 436 The polarizing angle 
augments with the refractive index of the medium. 

+ 3. tram. To increase or add to the resources 
of ; to enhance in circumstances. Obs. 
c 1460 Fohtescuk A bs.Sr^ Lint. Mon. (17x4^93 To augment 


Kycesse, rvciin, 1 

sky in FourC. Eng. Lett, xx A| 
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Aggmentyng my lyvyrvg, and 
appoyntyng such'thyngs as shuld be convenient for my 
furniture. 1601 Cornwallyes Essayes 11. xxxvi. (1631) 117 
Thou augmented their state purchasing a blessing upon 
their house and life. 

+ 4. traits, and rejl. To raise (a person) in esti- 
mation or dignity ; to exalt. Obs. 

1367 Trial Treas. in Harl. Dodsl. III. 373 Labour your- 
self to advance and augment. 1635 Fuller Ch Hist. 111. ii. 
ft 43 II. 84 Theobald ..was augmented with the title of 
Legntus natus. 

to. intr. To rise in estimation or dignity. Obs. 
1334 I.n. Burners Gold. Dk . M Aurel I v b. With a littell 
fauour yc wyll exalt, augement, and grow into gret prid. 

5. Her. ( trans .) To make an honourable addition 
to (a coat of arms). 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. II. 337 The Armcs of I<ondon 
were augmented with the addition of a Dagger. 1864 
Boutkll Heraltlry Hist. 4 Pop. xiii. 95 The Scottish Ba- 
ronets . . were authorized to augment their own armte 
+ 0. To multiply (mathematically). Obs. 

ZR7X Digger Pantom. 111. iii. (j ij, The Solide content of a 
Cylinder is gotten by augmenting the base in his altitude. 
1393 Falk Dialling 31 Augment the Sine of the Comple- 
ment repeated, by the Sine of the doubtfull Arke : an the 
product arising thereof .. shall be the distance, etc. 

Auginentable (ggmc-ntabT, a. [f. prec. + 
-ablrTJ fa. Capable of increasing. Obs. b. 
Capable of being increased. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch t xi. iii. (Ashm. 165a) 18a Rycheys 
he whych any parte hath in store Of our Elixers whych be 
augmcntable infynytly. 1775 Harris Philos, Arrangem. 
Wks. 1841. 306 Every multitude is infinitely augmcntable. 

Augmentation (§gm<?ntf« j3n). Also 5 av- 
mentooion, 5 -6 ougmentaoyon, -oion. etc. [a. 
OF. aument -, augmentacion (mod. -/ion), ad. late 
L. augmentation -cm, n. of action f. augmentdre : 
see Augment v. and -ation.] 

1. The action or process of augmenting, making 
greater, or adding to ; extension, enlargement. 

1463 Bury Wills <1850! 39 To haue the seyd iiix. iiij d. to 
the avmentocion of his lif loode. 1386 Thykkk in A nimadv. 
Introd. 73 Both the historic of England ft Scotland were half 
printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the augmenta- 
tion . . of them. 1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1830) 165 The 
composition therefore of proportions is not in this case the 
augmentation of them. 1833 Kane Grsnnell Exp . xxxv. 
(1856) 313 Refraction, with its preternatural augmentation 
of the visual hemisphere, revisited us. 
f 2. The action or process of raising in estimation 
or dignity ; exaltation, honouring. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan v. cxxiil xoo And to die augmentacion of 
theyse wordislhe] shortly after restored tohym all such cyties. 
i3S8in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. iv. 5 Every augmentation . . 
ofsuch men in authority., is an encouragement of those of 
their sect. 1611 Bible a Places. z6 Dedicated byother kings, 
to the augmentation and glory and honour of the place. 

3. The process of becoming greater; growth, 
increase. 

Y('xa86 Bk. St. Albans, Her. in Dallaway Sc. Her. App. 
1 yo 'the first son . . is in hoope of augmentacion and en- 
cressyng of his patrimony. 1638 Ridglbv Praet. Physic 
10 Old men are lesse nourished; also veneration and aug- 
mentation ceaseth. stag M r CuLLOCK rot. Kcon. 111. ft 7. 334 
The. .excessive augmentation of thek nambers. 

A Augmented state or condition ; increased size, 
amount, degree, etc. : increase. 

1333 Elyot Cast. Helth (1341) 46 Therof commeth aug- 
mentation of heat. 1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 
Some generall Learning, which by diligence he enforced to 
a great augmentation. 2794 Godwin Cal Williams 50 The 
vices of Mr. Tyrrel in their present state of augmentation. 
i8a5 T. Jefferson A utobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 71 The result was 
an augmentation of the revenue. 


5. That by which anything is augmented ; an 
addition, increase. 

1376 (tills) Ane Compendious Buik of godlie Psalmes and 
spiritual! Sangis . . with augmentation of sindrie gude and 
godlie Ballatm. not contenit in the first editioun. s6ot 
Shake. Twel N. hl ii. 85 More lyqes then is in the new 
Mappe, with the augmentation of the Indies. 287a F. Dun- 
can Roy. Regt. Artitt. xxix. 381 Augmentations to the 
Regiment in the form of other battalions. 

0. Her. An honourable addition to a coat of 
arms, either quartered with the family arms, or 
borne upon an escutcheon or canton. 

x66e Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 97$ Authorised . . to bear 
three Turks 4 heads, as an augmentation to his arms. 2864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xiiL 93 Complicated Aug- 
mentations . . were granted by Henry VIII to his suc- 
cessive Consorts. 

7. Med. * The period between the commencement 
and height of a fever.’ Moyne Exp. Lex . 1853. 

8. Mus. The repetition of a subject (esp. in fugues) 
in notes double or quadruple those of the original. 

2397 Mobley Introd. Mus. 34 Augmentation proocedeth 
of setting the signe of the more p relation in one part of the 
songe onely, and not in others. 2694 Playfohd Skill Mus. 
i.vii.34 A Large, Long, Breve. Semibreve, .are Notes of Aug- 
mentation. 2869 Ouseley Couuterp. xv. 104 Imitation by 
augmentation is often introduced into fugues. 

0. Sc. Law. Increase of stipend obtained by a 
Scottish parish minister by an action (Process of A.) 
in the Court of Teinds, against the titular or bene- 
ficiary, and heritors. 

2633 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 370 As Glebes and 
Augmentations are now bestow’d. 2816 Scott Am tig. (1879) 
II. xxxL 139 A dreadful proser, particularly on the subject 
of augmentations, localities, tiends. x868 Chambers Encycl. 
1. 548 By 48 Geo. III. c. 138, it is enacted that no Aug- 
mentation shall be granted . . till the expiration of ao years 
from any Augmentation subsequent to the act. 

10. Augmentation Court, Court of Augment- 
ation^, or ellipt. The Augmentation : a court 
established by 37 Hen. VIII, for determining suits 
and controversies in respect of monasteries and 
abbey-lands; so called because, by the suppression 
of monasteries, it largely augmented the revenues 
of the Crown. Dissolved by 1 Mary, sess. 2, can. 10, 
and its records kept in the Augmentation Ujficc . 
Angmantatlonar , an officer of this court. 

234a Bkinklow Complaynt x. (1874) 94 Saue me from the 
court of the Augmentacyon I 1550 Latimer Serm. hef. 
Ediv. VI \ I. 344, I speak to you. my masters, minters aug- 
mentationers, 1987 Fleming Contn. I/olinshed III. 977/x 
Edward North knight, chancellor of the augmentation. 
1884 A thefurum 4 Oct. 433 The zeal that he showed in saving 
the records of the Augmentation Office [in 1834!. 

11. (Army). Promotion by augmentation (sc. of 
the number of officers) : promotion by the issue of 
an additional commission, instead of by purchase 
of one previously existing. (Obsolete in use since 
the abolition of purchase.) 

Augmentative (§gme*nttttiv), a. and sb. [a. 
F. augmentatif -ive (14th c.), f. L. augmented - 
ppl. stem of augmentdre to Augment : see -ive.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the property of augmenting, increasing, 
or adding to ; in Metaph. «= Ampliative. 

230s Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. viL 78 Aug- 
mentatyf of grace and of bencdyccyon. 1677 Gale Crl. Gen- 
tiles II. iv. ao6 God . . cannot fal under any mutation . . aug- 
mentative or diminutive. 2837 T. Webb Intell. Locke vi. 
1x3 Augmentative Judgments .. add to our conception of 
the subject a predicate which is not contained in it. 2838 
Marsh Eng. Lang. v. xo6 Words inflected in the weak or 
augmentative manner. 

2. Gram. a. Of a formative suffix or prefix : Aug- 
menting or increasing in force the idea conveyed by 
a word. b. Of a word : Augmenting the proper- 
ties of the term whence it is derived, or generally 
expressing augmentation of an idea. (Augmenta- 
tive words are generally formed by the addition of 
augmentative affixes.) 

2642 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. v. 19 The preposition In . . 
in other compounds (as mcipere, in/lammare ) . . they call 
augmentative. 2722 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 173 Aug- 
mentative Words, or such as enercase the Signification. 
2848 Latham Eng Lang. iv. ii. 311 For the word wicard, 
from witch, see the Section on Augmentative forms. 

B. sb. An augmentative formative or word. 

2804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 637 Some nations have 

used the word bull as an augmentative. 2848 Latham Eng. 
Lang. iv. xv. 087 Compared with eapellom * a hot/ the Ital- 
ian word capelloue * • a great hat 4 is an Augmentative. 
AngmantatiTaly, adv. [f. pr*c. + -tr*J 
Byw*v of augmentation or addition. 

*7 * Ayuffb rarerg. 339 Not . . by way of Limitation, 
but Augmentatively and oy way of Accessory. 

Augmented, ppl . a. f f. Augment v. 4 -m] 

1. Made greater, increased, intensified. 

2603 Thynnb in Animadv . Introd. tia Your augmented 
Kingdomes. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 380 Or some more sud- 
den vengeance . . Precipitate thee with augmented poine. 
2839 Mill Liberty xSu l*he augmented price. 

2. spec. s. Her. Of coats of arms : Having on 
additional charge granted os an honourable dis- 
tinction. b. Mus. Of tonic intervals : Increased 
from normal dimensions by a semitone. 0. Bot. 
Increased by the addition of other parts. 
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own, that surround its Base. 1884 Bo unu HeraldryHist. 
f Fop. xxvilL 434 Examples of augmented shields, 860 
Ousklsy Counterpoint 9 The augmented fourth or tritone 
is an interval peculiarly abhorrent to strict Counterpoint. 

AMgmmutoMj, ado. [f. prec, + -LT-J In 
increased measure, in a greater degree. 

s8og E. H. Seymour in Hailiw. Shahs, V. 440 Tmke* 
Mitsui., (means] blessed augmentedly. blessed supremely, 
or in a neat degree* 

▲ugBMnttr ((gmentu). Also 6 -tour, 6-7 
•tor. [orig. a. F. augmenteur , f. augmenter vb. ; 
in later use f. Augment v.+ -erL] He who or 
that which augments, makes greater, or adds to ; 
spec, a magnifying glass. 

*SM Ld. Berness Com. Bk. M.AunlA i546)Ggviijb, Aug- 
mentours of the common welth. 1603 Knollus Hist. Turks 
(163$) 189 Amurath . . the great avgmentor of their kingdome. 
imf Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1339 The bristles . . were when 
viewed with a large Augmenter all spicated. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipopopr. Introd. p 16 His wife is . . the lesseuer of his 
pain, and the augmenter of his pleasure. 


Aununridiiff, vbl. sb. [f. Augment v. + 
-IXgCjL Augmentation, increase. (Nowgcrundiai ) 

UQ7 T Tin dale Exp. St. John 78 They beleue it an aug- 
mentynge of synne* 170a Load. Gam. No. 38x2/3 As to the 
augmenting of the Army. x8jo Lyrll Trine. Goal. (1875) 
1. 1. xii. 24$ I ts effect in somewhat augmenting the quantity 
of antarctic ice. 

Angmeiating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNa2.] 
Making greater, magnifying; increasing. 

>ds8 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 141 He that would 
exactly discern the shop [=shape] of a Bees mouth, need 
observing eyes, and good augmenting glasses. 181a Chahuk 
Tales xvi. Wks. 1834 V. 156 Then come augmenting woes. 

fAugme’ntion. Obs. [f. Augment on mis- 
taken analogy; cf. invent ion .] = Augmentation 2. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 187 In augmention of fashion 
they very orderly cut and pinke their skin. 

▲ugmentiwe (§gmentiv), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. Augment v. + -ive : cf. arrestive, etc.] =* Aug- 
mentative (which shows (he more usual type). 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. So* vie iv. xxvii. 72 The sowle hath also 
power nutritif and augmentif. stfoa W. Watson DecaconL 
305 For the most advancement of our nobles, and augmen- 
five florish of the whole common wealth. x8x6 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym. 115 The augmentives are ard, est, er, some, 
ohs , etc. 

Augoer, augre, augur (e, obs. ff. Auger. 

Augrlm(e, -lame, -ym(e, obs. if. Algorism. 

Augur sb. Also 6-7 augure [a. L. 

augur, earlier auger ; perh. f. av-is bird + ‘gar, con- 
nected with garrire to talk, garrulus talkative, and 
Skr. gar to shout, call, show, make known ; but 
Fick would derive it from augere to increase, pro- 
mote, etc. ; cf. audor Author.] 

1 . A religious official among the Romans, whose 
duty it was to predict future events and advise upon 
the course of public business, in accordance with 
omens derived from the flight, singing, and feeding 
of birds, the appearance of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, celestial phenomena, and other portents. 

1549 Hooper Commaudm. vi. Wks. (183a) 327 There were 
some called augures, that by observation of the birds of the 
air . . made men believe they knew things to come. 17x9 
IV U rpey Pills (187a; 1 1 1 . 78 Having like an Augur watched. 
Which way he took his flight. 1879 Froudb Csrsar iii. ax 
The College of Augurs could declare the auspices unfavour- 
able, and so close all public business. 

2 . Hence extended to : A soothsayer, diviner, or 
prophet, generally ; one that foretells the future. 

1393 Drayton Eclogues i. 7 Philomel, the augure of the 
Spring. 1847 R. Stapyi.ton Juvenal 1x5 The Phrygians, 
Cilicians, and Arabians were very skilfull augurs, or di- 
viners by the flight of birds. 1718 Pope Iliad 1. 131 Augur 
accursed 1 denouncing mischief still, Prophet of plagues, for 
ever boding ill ! 

Augur (g’g&i', v. [f. prec. sb. ; or a. F. angurc-r 
(14th c.), ad. L. augurdri , f. augur ; see prec.] 

1 . 1 rans. To prognosticate from signs or omens ; 
to divine, forbode, anticipate. 

s6ox B. Jonson Poetaster 1. i. I did augur all this to him 
beforehand. 177$ Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. HI. 56 
They augur misgovemment at a distance and snuff the ap- 
proach of tyranny. .*•■7 Scoit Surg. D. i. 23 The Docler. . 
Hastened down stairs, auguring some new occasion for his 
services. 1851 D. Mitchell Pat. Summer 70 Who augured 
from the very fact, a state of quietude. 

b. Of things: To betoken, portend, give promise of. 

i8stf Scott Mai. Malagr. i. 54 It seems to augur genius. 
H43 Lvtton Last Bar. 1. i. 3a Whose open, handsome, hardy 
face augured a frank and fearless nature. 

2 . intr. (or with subord. cl.) To take auguries ; 
to conjecture from signs or omens; to have fore- 
knowledge or foreboding. 

1806 Scott Mams. 111. xv, Not that he augur'd of the 
doom, Which on the living closed the tomb. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exert. (184a) V. xiq What have the cock-sparrows 
to do with it ; do we augur from them, as the Romans did 
from chickens T <877 Sparrow Sinn. xxiii. 308 He may 
augur the gwt is coming, but cannot prevent it. 

3 . esp. 1 with well or ill) a. Of persons: To have 
good qt bad anticipations or expectations of t for. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. II. R75, I augur well 
from this circumstance. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 544 
Fletcher, from the beginning, had augured ill of the enter- 
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prise. % Jkphsoh Brittany vi 69 As I looked at his 
good-natured face 1 augured well for my reception, 
b. Of things: To give good or bad promise. 
[Perh. ill was orig. a sb. -evil.] 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 506 One vote, which 


4 . irons . (also with in) To induct into office or 
usher in with auguries ; to inaugurate. 

1349 Latimer Serm. be/. Ethtt. VI (Arb.) 46 Niima Pom- 
pilus, who was augured and crested king [of] the Romaynes 
next after Romulus. sOte Reader xi Feb. 137 Profuse 
promises have augured in its birth. 

Augur, variant of Augure, Obs., augury. 
Augural (p'giuriU), a. [ad. L. augurdlis , f. 
augur : see Augur sb. and -al*.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to augure or augury. 

1313 Douglas /Emets tx. i. 31 Wyth wordia augurall .. 
Onto the flude anone furth steppis he. 1998 Greenwky 
Tacituf Ann. 11. iii, Going out the Augurall gate. 1683 
Cave Kcclesiastici 193 The augural Portent of the flight of 
Birds. 1770 Lamchornb Plutarch (1879) L *67/* They dis- 
covered . . the augural staff of Romulus. 1890 Lritch Ml tL 
teds Anc. Art § 169 The consecrated enclosure for the ob- 
servation of auspices,— the augural templum. 

2 . Significant of the future ; betokening either 
good or ill ; lucky or ominous. 

«8co Holland Livy vu. xxvi. 266 The God . . that sent unto 
him from above that augurall foule \prsepetem). 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 11 . 111. 65 Aristotle sailli that sternutation was 
an augural signe. 1863 Browning Sordello v. Wks. 111 . 
408 Moody music augural of woe. 

Angnrate (Jgiiirrit), sb. [ad. I.. augur dtus, f. 
augurdt - ppl. stem of augurdri to predict from 
omens, f. augur \ see prec. and -ate 1 .] The office 
of augur ; the augurahin. 

174s Middleton Cicero 1. v. (174a) 331 Tell me . . since 
Nepos is leaving Rome.who is to hauc his brother's Augu- 
rate. 1899 Mkrivalk Rom. Emp. (1865 j VI. xlix. 108 The 
formal diguity of the Augurute. 
t Axrgurate. v. Obs. [f. L. augurdt - : see 
prec. and -ate : i .J Hence AngnxwtiBg, vbl. sb. 

1 . intr. To perform the duties of augur ; to take 
the auguries, observe and predict from omens. 

Cudworth Intel l . Syst. 713 Navius having performed 
his Augurating Ceremonies, replied, that the thing might 
be done. 

2 . trans. (and with subord. cl.) To infer or con- 
jecture from omens, to divine. 

[1803 Cockkram Eng. Diet. 11, Bewitch . . Auguratc.] 189a 
Karl Monm. Warn Eland. (1654) 167 Should not we, then 
. .augurate good success to our undertakings? X799 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 111 . 507 They should augurate, from the 
excellence of his character, that his administration would 
be excellent. 1789 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 10 Whence he may 
augurate that 1 nave a larger scheme In reserve. 

3 . trans. To inaugurate ; cf. Auuuit v. 4. 

18*3 (Feb.) Bargravk Semt. (1624) 3 That Memorable 
Redemption of mankind . . he himselfe augurated by the 
solemne Sacrament of his last Supper. 

t Angnra-tioxi. Obs. [ad. L. augurdtiSn-em , 
n. of action f. augurdt - : see prec. and -ation.] 
The practice of prognosticating the future by ob- 
serving the flight of birds and other phenomena ; 
augury ; gen. omen, prognostic, token. 

1989 J. Sanford A grip pa's Van. Ar/es 50 Emonge those 
gatnefril Artes of Diuination, be reckened . . Auguration*. 
1814 Raleigh Hist. World 1. < 1736) 93 Parnassus, the In- 
ventor of Auguration. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111 . 
X. 9 Transported with this happy auguration, he left Jersy. 

t Airfare 1 . Obs. Also 7 augur. [a. F. au- 
gure (uthc.), ad. L. augurium (substituted for 
the popular OF. aiir, eiir = mod. heur in bonheur , 
Mala cur).] By-form of Augury. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 39 To leme and know by augures, and 
divinations of briddia. 1803 Flokio Montaigne 1. xxi. 
(1632) 47 As a good Augur or foreboding of a martial! minde. 
s8o 6 Evelyn Mem. (1837) 111 . 178 With which happy augure 
permit me . . to subscribe myself, etc. 
t Airfare 2. Obs. [for auger phonetic vAr. 
Algkkk ; cf. Du. aalgeer, clger.] Eel-spear. 

16x8 Suhkl. & Markii. Countr. Farm 508 The augure . . a 
sharpe instrument of yron mado thinne with many sharpe 
teeth, and so striken into holes or muddie hanks, where 
they will many times catch a great aboundance of Kcles. 

Aofored (P'g^d), ppl. a. [f. Augur v. 4- -kd.] 
Predicted, foretold, anticipated, foreseen. 
x8>3 Byron Islam/], vii, Others scoff *d his augur’d miseries. 

tAa'farer. Obs. Also 7 agurer. [a. OF. 
augurere , -eour L. augur at or, * dtorem , n. of agent 
f. augurdt-: see Auquuatr and -or.] = Augur sb. 1. 

c 1400 Apol. Ja> 11 . 95 Augureris we calle |>oo hat tentun 
to (w garring ft fliyng of briddus. x8oi Smaks. Jul. C. 11. ii. 
37 What say the Augment? 1807 — Cor. 11. i. 1 Die Agurer 
tels me, wee shall hauc Newes tp night. 18*4 Gek in Somers' 
Traits (1810) HI. 78 The ceremonies of augurera. 

Auforiol (jgiu-riil), a. [ad. 1.. auguridlis 
(synonym of augurdlis) f. augurium Augury.] 
Pertaining to augury, augural. 

1313 Douglas AS nets vii. iv. 85 CTed in rial rob auguriall. 
1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. 16 Auguriall and Tri, 
jnidiary divinations. 1835 Baii.ey Mystic 1 19 Augurial rites 

t AufaTUo. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. auguri*us 
(see prec.) + -an.j « prec, 


AXJQTJ 8 T, 

1913 Douglas /Eneis xn. v. 39 From the Kevin ..Am 
takyn hes scho schawin auguriane. 

Aonrlllf (f-gcri^), ppl. a. [f. Augur v. 4 - 
•INO^J Divining, presaging, prophetic. 

s8e6 Shako. Ant. £ CL il i. 10 luy powers a Creasont, and 
my Auguring hope Sayes, it will come to 1 th* full. 
TAa'forini. Obs. [f. Augur + -ISM.] Augary. 
1990 Lodge Eupknes Gold. Leg. in Hailiw. Soaks. VI. 41 
If auguriame be authenticall . . it cannot bee but such a 
shadow portends the issue of a substance. 1807 Tofsrll 
Four -f. Beasts (1658) 68 Then did the Priest divide the ln- 
t rails, that so he might make his augurism. 1698 Worn. 
Never Psxtd in. i. in Hash Didst. XII. <43 Thera shall no 
augurism fright my plain dealing, 
t Aa'furist. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -1ST.] An augur. 
1823 in Cockkram Diet. 11. 1890 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Fearf. SummerWk*. l 60/2 Propheticke Augurists. 

t Aa’furise, v, Obs. [f. os prec. 4 -isx.] To 
augnr, predict from omens. Hence : 
an augur. Atrgurlninf, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1906 Fitz-geffrey SirF. Drake (1881) xo6 , 1 sugurise this 
shiill be done ere long. 1803 J. Savile K. James in Arb. 
Gamer V. 635 When one . . Could sugurise aright, foresee, 
fore say. 189a G aule Magas from, x 78 The Romanaugurizcrs, 
the French druids, /but. 307 Tush I quoth HeiruTes : the 
best auguriring is to fight valiantly for our countrcy. ibid. 
310 Auguriring and arusptcall diviners. 

Angnrooi (J giurw', a. rare . [f. Augur 4- 
•oua j Presaging, foreboding, full of forebodings. 

*800 Ciiai-m a n Iliads xvm. 191 Presaging in their augurous 
hearts the labours that they mourn'd A little after. 1848 
Coni nci on AEschylus* Agametn. 109 Wherefore is this con- 
stant fear . . Still before my augurous bosom flitting ? 
Aaforship (p-gaijip). [f. Augur sb. 4- -ship.] 
The 6 ? Fice, or term of office, of an augur. 

18x8 Bolton Floras 1. v. 14 Hence the Atigurship became 
sacred Among the Romans. x88a Mfnivalk Rom. F.mp. 
(1865) V 1 1. Ivl 89 Priesthoods and augunhips were bestowed 
on veteran dignitaries. 

Angary (y-giuri). [a. OF. augur ie, ad. L. au- 
gur turn : cf. Augure.] 

X. The art of the Augur : the practice of divining 
from the flight of birds, etc. ; divination. 

C1374 Chaucer Troyltu iv. 88,* 1 have eke foundyn by 
astrunomye, lty sort, and by augury eke truly . . Thai fere 
and flauin on al the toun dial sprrde. x6oa Shakk. Ham. v. 
ii. 230 Not a whit, we dclie Augury . . If 11 be now. 'tin not 
to come : if it bee not to come, it will bee now. xvx8 Pope 
Iliad xvii. 25-) Knnomus, in augury renown'd. 1840 Arnold 
Hist. Rome I. i. 6 Enquired of the gods by augury, 
b. Skill in divining from omens; prophetic skill. 
159s Smaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 73 Thy face, and thy be* 
hauiour, Which lif my Augury decciuc me not 1 Witnessc good 
bringing vp. x6xx Beaum. ft Fl. Philaster 1. i, If he give 
not back his crown again, upon the report of an elder-gun, 

1 have no augury. 

2 . A11 anginal observation, ceremony, or rite. 

174 a Middi.kton Cicero II. vi. 85 The onely one of the 

College, who maintained the truth of their auguries, and 
the reality of divination. x86x Hook Lives A bps. 1 v. 923 
To put down pagAn observances, auguries, phylacteries, 
and incantations. 1879 Stuuus Const. Hist. 1. ii. 30 The 
priests . . took the auguries and gave the signal for onset. 

3 . An omen drawn by augury; a prognostic, 
portent, significant token of any kind. 

x8ir Dr a vi on Polyolb. xii. 206 From their flight strange 
auguries shee drew. 1896 Cowley Acme 4 ■ Sept, iii, The 
God of l.ove . . Sneez'd aloud, and all around The little 
Loves . . Bow'd, and bless'd the Augury. 1718 Pork /had 
xxiv. 388 Jove . . from the throne on nigh Dispafgh'd his 
bird, celestial augury I 1878 Guo, Eliot Dan. Dor. 11. xi. 87 
The appropriateness of the event deemed an augury. 

4 . fig- Foreboding from tokens, presentiment, 
anticipation. 

1783 * 1 ’. Bland in Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 25, 

1 am led to form the most pleasing augury of our future great- 
ness. 1871 Browning Balaust. 2300 Be not extravagant in 
grief, no less ! Bear it, by augury of better thincs I 

6 .fig. Indication or signification of tne future 
afforded by any thing ; presage, promise. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. xvi. x 36 Tameness is the charac- 
teristic of most fatal augury. 1843 Prescott Mexico 11. L 
(1864) 68 He resigned himself . . with a docility that gave 
little augury of Ins future greatness. 

t Au goryne. Obs. rare [formed on L. or 
OF. augur by mistokt n analogy.] An augur. 

c 1400 Maundev. XV. 167, 1 have seen of Paynemes and 
Sanuines, that men clepcn Augurynes. tliat . . woide telle 
us the prcnosticaciouns of thinxes that fclle aft re. 

AngOlt (jgwst), a. [ad. L. augttslus conse- 
crated, venerable, prob. f. augur , as if ‘ consecrated 
by augury, auspicious* ; perh. influenced in use by 
association witn augc-rc to increase, magnify. (T. 
mod.F. auguste (not in Cotgrave).] 

1 . Inspiring mingled reverence and admiration ; 
impressing tne emotions or imagination as magni- 
ficent ; majestic, stately, sublime, solemnly grand ; 
venerable, revered. 

1884 H. Monk Apol. 486 The ancient Philosopher* look’d 
upon this Universe as one August Tcmple of God. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 414 F 4 There is generally in Nature 
something more Grand and August, than what we meet with 
in the Curiosities of Art. 1799 Burke Let. Wks. 1842 11 . 
244 Never was so beauii:ul and so august a spectacle pre- 
sented to the moral eye. *853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
534 I he funeral was long remembered as the saddest and 
most august that Westminster had ever men. 1889 J. M ah- 
iinbau Ess. II. X49 (ItJ renews iu ancient glance with an 
auguster beauty. 

2 . Venerable from birth or position ; of stately 
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dignity; dignified, worshipful, eminent, majestic, 
(Sometimes complimentary or perfunctory.) 

1673 Divdin Afmrr. 4 la Mode v. 1, Since he I* a King., 
lie looks so grand and so august. atfmj. Shiwmiuj (D ie. 
Buckhm.) trie. (1751) 1 !, tit And made obeiunce to that 
august Assembly, itn Byron Two Rose. iv. i, To mingle 
with a body so august. «S6o Trench Sen w. Westm. xlv. 
13a We have a human sufferer in Him— the augusteat in- 
(feed that ever shared our flesh and blood. >M| H. Aims- 
worth Tower 031 Your august lather was a prince of high 
and noble qualities. 

AugVftt {.Q'gB »t), sb. Forms: 4 nngoeto, 
augst, 5 aust, 4- august. [In form aust a. OK. 
aoust (mod. ao&t) L. august us (flee prec.) ; in 
current form, from the L.; in form augst partially 
latini/ed.] The eighth month of the year, so named 
after Augustus Ctessr, the first Roman emperor. 

S097 O. £. Chrm. (Laud MS.) Pram midde sumeran for 
neah oft August, c ijm A. A'. A Hit. F. A. 39 In augoste in 
a hyj seysoun. sagg Gower Conf. 111 . 37^ Till augst be 
laaed and aeptembra. rxgge Merita ix. 139 It was fleire 
wedir . . as stilfe as aboute oust. 1191 Siiaks. i Hen. K/ t 1. 
i. 1 10 The tenth of August last, ifio Morris Earthly Far. 
1. 11. 551 And August came the fainting year to mend With 
fruit and grain. 

AuffUt (§g/M\ v . Jf. prec. sb. after K. ao/Jler.] 
To ripen, bring to fruitun. 

1693 [see Aucusrr.u|. 1833 Bailey Myetk 5s He for., 
dear nations toiled, And augusted man’s heavenly hopes. 
tAugU'fltal, a. Obs. [ad. 1,. Augusta Us, f. 
Augustus: see -ai.i.] Of or pertaining to the 
emperor Augustus, or to his worship ; imperial. 

*6®§ Ussher Amu. 809 lbe Auguatal Principality, that is 
of governing after his own will . . ha [Tiberius] obtained 
afterwards. 1790 A. Gordon Majfcis A m/hi /A. 346 lira 
Auguatal Priests. 

Augt&ataa (pgwstfn, $ , §-\ a. (and sb.) [ad. 
L. August anus , f. Augustus : see -an.] 

A. adj. 

1. Connected with the reign of Augustus Carsar, 
the palmy period of l^ttiu literature. 

1704 Rowe Ulysses l>ed., Favour and Protection which it 
1 Poetry] found n the famous Augustan Age. >flS9 Mehivalk 
Kent. Mm/. (18711 V. xl. 5a In the Augustan [enod this outer 
area was only |>aitiully occupied. 

2. Hence applietl to the period of highest purity 
and refinement of any national literature ; and 
gen. Of the correct standard in taste, classical. 

iflxO PilHtohg. s.v., The reign of queen Anne is often called 
the Augustan age of England. 1840 Runkin Sev. Lam/s 
vii. tf 7. 190 Wo must first determine what buildings arc to be 
considered Augustan in their authority. 

3. Of the town of Augusta Vimlelicoruiu or Augs- 
burg, where in 15.10 I.uther and Mclanchthon drew 
up their confession of Protestant principles. 

c 1645 Howkm. l.ett. ( 1650) 93 Soin embracing . . the Angus- 
tan*;, and som the Helvetian confession. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Uooe. I. 981 They adhere to the Augustan Confession. 

B. sb. A writer of the Augustan age (of any 
literature). 

iflBo Athenanm 95 Nov. 693/3 A picture of the later Au- 
gustan* [/. e. writers of the reign of Queen Anne). 

t Augusta an, a. Obs. rate- 1 , [f. L. Auguste- 
us of Augustus + -AN.] * Auuuhtan. 

167* Cudwortn lute It. Syst. 368 Manilius, who lived in 
the same Augufetean age. 

A nnitad, ppt. a. [f. Auourt v. ; cf. F. ao/l/S.] 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Com//. I lard., A n gutted. is a 
Term used to Mignlfie any thing that is Sun burnt . . and is 
turned ripe and yellow like Corn in August . . An An {justed 
Branch is a Branch of a Summers growth, that is just 
hard'ned, and has done growing. 

t Angiurteity- Obs . rare. [f. I .. augnste-us 
(taken as ~ augus/us) + -ity.J Augustness. 

*33 T. Adams Comm. 9 Fet. i. ti He exnlteth himself 
above All that is called God . . above nil Augusteity. a 1639 
S- Ward Serm. (186915 «D-) Advanced above all Augusteity. 
Aagn8tin(G (§4*> slin, (gfctin), sb. (and a.) 
[a. F. Augustin, or ad. L. Augustinus, name of the 
great Latin father. See also Austin.] A member 
of the monastic order named after St. Augustine. 

1 1400 Rout. Rose 7463 Frcre prerhour* ben good men allc 
. . So been Augustins. 1631 Wkkvkr Anc. Fun. Mm. it 4 
’i'lie Abbey of the Friers Augustine*. 1708 Loud. Cos. N u. 
4437/13 The Church of the barefooted Augustins. 
Angnitinifln (JgDstiniin), a. (and sb.) [f. L. 
Augustin us (ace prec.) 1- -ian ] 

1. Of or pertaining to St. Augustine or his doc* 
trines, the prominent tenets of which were imme- 
diate efficacy of grace and absolute predestination. 
sb. An adherent of these doctrines. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart . 36 But what was .. be- 
come of the Augustinian spirit T ifljp J. Torrky Meander's 
Ch. Hist. 1 Bohn) IV. 379 The Augustinian doctrine of elec- 
tion. i860 J. Gardner Faiths of World 363 This notion 
of human freedom was denied by the August 1 mans. 

2. Belonging to v rAonc of )thc ordcrof August ines. 
i6ee W. Watson Decacord. 75 Dominicans, August inians, 

and other poore religious Frier*. 187ft T. Lindsay in Suna. 
Mar. June 580 The Augustinian monks in Brussel*. x88e 
A theme um 3 June 698/3 A house of Augustinian canons. 

3. Adhering to {sb. an adherent of) Augustine 
the Bohemian. 

1645 Paoitt Heresiogr. 1 1647* 30 August in ians . . affirme the 
entrance into Parsdicc to have been milt up untill Augustine 
the Bohemian opened it for . . those that were of his sect. ’ 
Aflfflitft'BlflBflM, a female disciple of St. Au- 


gustine. AuguBtPwi— 1— I, AmfmrtL 
doctrines held by him and his followers. 

sflga Farrs All fir fetus 140 Veronica the Augustinlaness* 
OhmAlACKiNToeN Am. FhHat. (1867) 336 TheCalvitrfsm, or 
father Aflgustiniaalflm, of Aquinas. xig} Athenanm 3 Feb. 
148/3 [In] the eighteenth cpbtle . . AugitUtinism is directly 


tAttglTMtioiUL a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ategusf-us 
AJJQum, on mistaken analogy: cf. illustrious.] 
Grand, magnificent, Auguht. 

a 1670 Hackkt 1 el Serm. I atom., The moat Auguittioua 
Temple in the world. ~Ab/. Williams 169 These augustioua 
preparations would be ridiculously disappointed. 

lugutly (5go*stli), adv. [f, August a. + -ltSJ 
In a manner calculated to inspire reverential awe 
or wonder ; grandly, majestically. 

1667 G. C. in H. More's Dip. Dial. Pref. <17x3) 9 That 
which makes Des Cartes his Philosophy look so augustiy 
on’t. ims Young Hi. Th. 11. 688 Undsrken'd by despair, 
Philander, thus, augustiy rears his head. x86x Sat. Ret'. 
6 Apr. 340 /t What are the pediments of the Parthenon . . be- 
side this augustiy simple image f 
▲ugU'StnOM. [f. as prec. 4 - -nksa.] August 
quality ; supreme majesty, grandeur, or stateliness. 

Xfgt H. Walfolk R. hr Noble Authors (1806 IV. 5s Daunted 
at the augustness of such an assembly. 1871 Browning Fr. 
Hohmstiel 1903 Truth, Right, And other such augusUiCMts. 

Auh (gh), ini. expressing disgust. 

193a Fielding Miter ui. v, Auh I whut an animal I 

Auh, variant of Ac ratty. Obs. but. 

▲uht(e, ohs. form of Aught, Eight j pa. t. of 
agan : see Ought. 

Auhtend, obs. form of Eighth. 

Auk (§k). Also 8 Aik, 8 *9 swk. [cogn with 
Sw. atka. Da. alke ON. Mka.] A northern sea- 
bird, with short wings used only as paddles : ap- 
plied scientifically to three species, the Great Auk 
{A Ira itnfcttnis). Little Auk {Afergulus melanoleu- 
cits or allc). Razor bill (A lea tarda ; but dinlcctally 
also to the guillemots, which with the puffins arc 
included in the Aleidoc. 

[1580 Tussbr Hush. (1878) 140 III husbandry drowseth At 
fortune so auke : Good husbandry rowxeth himsclfe as a 
hauke.) 1678 Ray Willughby s Omit A. 393 The Bird called 
ihe Razor-bill in the West of England, the Auk in the 
North, the Murre in Cornwui. 1796 Mohhk Amer. (leog. 
II. 17 The ulkH build upon rocks, xftgft Rank Arctic Ex/. 
1 . xxiv. 330 Wounded awkn. s86g Gonsk Land hr Sea 1 18741 
44 That rarest of British birds, the great auk. s866 Ed- 
munimton Orkney Class. 4 Auk , the common guillemot. 

Auk(e, -ly, -noss, -ward, t bs. ff. Awk, etc. 
▲vlfllrisMl (§le» ridn), a. and sb. [f. laic I.. 
attldri-us belonging to the aula, Gr. avKrj, hall + 
-AN.1 A. adj. Of or belonging to a hall. B. sb. 
At English universities : 'Ihe member of a hall (as 
distinguished from the member of a college). 

a 169ft Wood Life (1848) 303 Afterwards Dr. Adams l Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall] entertained the vice-chancellor and 
Aularians with a glass of wine. 1871 Daily Howe 13 Jan., 
The ‘ inmates/ or ‘aularians, ’ had prevailed at the University. 
Au’laxy (5‘iari), a. rare. [ad. late I-. aulbrius \ 
see prec. and -.iby!.] Of or relating to the halls 
in a university. 

1843 Ld. Camwri.i. Chancellors (18371 1 , xxiv. 331 Aulary 
Statutes for the government of the University. 

Aulbe, obi. form ol Ai.b. 


Avid (?ld, Sc. 5ld', a. dial. ; also audl. [mod. 
Sc. and north Eng. descendant of OE. aid, which 
became in midi. dial, in 1 3th c. Old.] « Oun ; as 
in auld lang-syne , * old long since,' old long-ago 
(used subst.) ; Auld Heebie. 4 Old Smoky,' a sobri- 
quet of Edinburgh ; an Id far rami \ * favouring,' i.e. 
resembling the md or adult, having the manners or 
sagacity of age ; auld-ivarld, old-world. 

I930- see AM).] 1373 Bakhour Bruce l. 17 Aulde Mom 

that men redya. 1709 TuoKKsav Diary 1 . 359 Saw . . a child 
of three years old fill 161 pipe of tobacco, and smoke it as 
audfarandly as a man of three score I x8x8 Scott ffrt. 
Midi, xl, My bast service to all tny friends at and about 
Auld Reekie I 1848 Kino.hi.ry Alt. Locked i88i> i. 91 Foolish 
auld-warld notions about keeping days holy. 

Aule, obs. form of Awl. 

▲slete (.§'IA). [ad. Gr. afarjHis, f. av\i-uv to 
play the flute, f. avXor fluie.] A flnte-plaver, 

1850 I.kitch Mailed* A hc. Art% 131 Ismenias tne aulete, 
Anlatio (§le tlk), a. rare. [ad. Gr. abKijrtavt, 
f. ab\ryrf t s : see prec. and -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to a flute-player or flute. 173s in Bailey. 
Aulf^e, variant of Aufk, obs. form of Oaf. 
AulgorlBTn(6, obs. form of Algorihm. 

AullO (J lik), a. and sb. [ad. F. antique, or L. 
aulicus, a. Gr. auktmfa, f. nflAiJ court : see -10.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a court ; courtly. 
The A utie Council, in the old German Empire, was the 

personal council of tbe Emperor, fqrraing one of the two 
supreme courts of the Empire; it heard appeals from the 
courts of Germanic states, and way dissolved, with the Em- 
pire, in 1806. 11)6 name is now gwen to a council at Vienna, 
managing the war. department of the Austrian Empire. 

1701 Loud. Gan. No. 3719/3 Baron Seylem . . has notified 
to the Imperial Diet the Decrees of the Aulick Council. «8ge 
I)k Quincry Wk*. XIV. ii. 17 Investing the . * homeliness^ 
jftaop with otilic graces and satiric brilliancy. 

B. sb. The ceremony observed in the Sorbonne 


in granting the degree of doctor of divinity, when. 
Mm a liamngue from thq elmiiceljor; the nm doctor 
received hW cap and preaidad at a disputa tioo. 
tAviloilfS< Obs. [f. as prec.: sre-toALjespree. 
siat W. WaTson Deeaeard. 933 Soma to be Oullcall, others 
asartiaU, others ruralL iflgi RAiq. Wofteu. 4 i MaatRSf . with- 
out which no man shall be eminent In the anlioall Amotion. 
tAorlioiflm* Obs, rare- 1 . [Upwat-m] 
A courtly phrase or turn of expression* 
si$9 T. Adams Comm. 9 Peter i isGodathcmnotflaUcIsins 
and cm 


Aulmoniero : see Aumoniehk. 

Auln», nult- (in various words) : see Al-. 
tAnitftl M l toll#. Obs Also 6 altoL 

{ either a. Or. altcl (now autcl), or a diinimtUve 
orm after L. tbs. in •ilium.] An altar ; a small 
or inferior altar. 


ISM [we Altel). 1336 Chnm. Grey Friars '185a) 33 They 
shuttle have . . no coininunyone at no auftelle in the church 
but at the hye awlter. 

Ann (fra). A modern English variant form of 
aam 1 see A am for etymology and earlier quota. 

130a Arnold Chron. [sea quot. 17x7 under Aam.) slNa 
McCulloch Diet. Comm. 3$ [In Amsterdam] the aam liquid 
measure s 4 ankers»4i English wine gallons. Ibid. 640 (In 
Hamburg) 1 mum *= 4 ankers *= 39 English imperial gallnnH. 
1863 W. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 369 He helped uoniiderably 
to lighten our half-aum of Pontac. 

Anmail ($in^ l). tare. [Archaistic refashion- 
ing of Amkl sb., after Spenser's pa. pple. aumayld ; 
see Amki.kd.] Enamel. 

[1396 Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 37 In gilden budrins . . entayld 
With curious antickes. and full fayre aumayld. ] 1804 Win i.n 
Tasso xx. xlii. Smote him where with gold and rich aunuuie 
[It. smalio J Gay on the helm flamed hjs barbaric crown. 

Aumble, -ynge, etc., obs. forms of Ahrle, etc. 

Aiimbry(o I -bery. -bray, -bray, -brie, 

archaic spellings of Amiirt. 

Aumener(e, -xnonere, aumner, obs. forms 
of Almonkb. 


Aliment, -aolon, obs ff. Augment, -ation. 
t An mere. Obs.iare— 1 . [Cf. the forms almar, 


. 5 “ 

I 'J lie » 


Almoniii. 

aumere a rod scholl 


•er, drwr, under Almoner l 1 

Tri^oo in Dorn. Arch. III. 133 

haue in hondc, As oflyce of alines y uiiderstondc. 

Aumery, -rle, -ry, obs. or dial. A. Ambrt. 
Aumes-, aums-aoe, obs. forms of Ambs-ack. 

|| Anmil ((mil, a*mil). [Urdu (prop. Arab.) 
JUl-^ aatnil, operator, agent, spec. * revenue-col- 
lector,' ageut-noun f. Arab, aamala to act, perform 
an officc.J A native collector of revenue in India ; 
also called amaldar, Amildar. 

1800 Weijjnoton in Wellesley Dis/. 200 He had repeatedly 
applied . . for the necessary purwnnnahs to your several 
a 11 mi is. 1808 Cobbett's Weekly Pol. Rejr. XIII. 1006 They 
won find themselves beset with new auniiln and peculators. 
Hence (by confusion of autnil and amaldar ) : 
Aumildar (with same stnse). 

1778 Ormk Brit. Mil. Trans, (xl'03) III. 496 Freuds in the 
management of the auinildar or renter. 1799 Wellington 
in Wellesley Die/. 779 To sell the office of aumildar. 

II Atunoni&re- Also aulm-. [It. ; * Almoner 2 , 
q.v.] A purse iormerly carried nt the girdle. 

1I34 [see Almoner v.] 1874 Ainsworth Merry Eng. I. t. 
ii. 29 She was likewise provided with an aulroonierc, or 
silken purse. CoonAi.K iii Har/tr't Mag. July 

941/1 The little plush aumAntere. 

Aumulet, obs. f. Omelet; cf. Y.aumelete, 1 6th c. 

II AUMUM. Obs. rare- 1 . [Fr. aumussc, au- 
nt ucc : see Amice 2 .] The grey fur amice. 

1908 Mottkox Rabelais iv, I, ft L the Likeness of a Pope 
. . I know it by the Triple-Crown, his Kurr’d Aumussc, etc. 
t Anneal- Obs. Forms : 4-5 auns6r(e, aun- 
oere, sun— lie, 5-7 aunoel(le, 6-7 onoel, 7 
awnsel. [a. AF. auttselle, auncelli, apparently for 
launrelle (/* having been mistaken for the article), 
ad. It. lancella a little balance, dim. of lance 
balance L. lanx, lament, a plate, a scale of a 
balance. So called probably in contrast to the 
* Balattcia domini regia/ or Great Beam of the king. 

This important suggestion is due to Mr. I. A. Kingdon, 
late Master of the Grocers' Company, which company, ori- 
ginally called Pe//erers, were charged with the custody of 
tne King's Hearn. In their records Batmmcer and Aunull 
appear as suniamas in 13- 14th c. ; Ballanee is alsoasurname .1 
A kind of balance and height formerly used in 
Engla d. 

(See the accounts of 17th c. writers below : that of Cowell, 
being given as hearsay, and connected with an absurd 
derivation from handsale, must be accepted With caution. 
Later explanations simply follow CoweIL> 

13x4 MS. Letterdk. 41 Riley Mom. Load. Introd. S3 Thomas 
the uuuseremaker. igx-s/tc/ nsEdw./f/,v. 1 9 U depots qest 
appetle Aunselle. [ transl . 1618 Pulton Statutes 133 Whereas 
great damage and deceit is done to the people . . by a weight 
which is cauicd Anncet : it Is accorded and established that 
this weight called auncell . . shalbe wholly put out.] 1336 ui 
Riley Mom. Loud. 983 One- balance calico an aancore . .9 
balances celled auncere*. ijfi LanoL. F. FI. A, v. * 3 *P* 
pound |wt hco peysede |hy] * petsede a quartrun more Pen 
rayn Auncel dude * whon 1 weyede treubj (n. r. Aunsei* B> 
auncere, aunsei^ C. auncel J. 1409 Aar. Ciiichklky in n 11 • 
kins' Concilia III. 316 Constitutto . . pro abolitione pondens 
vneati io Auncell Weight . . Pperipuedictopomlere teAuueeU 
tcheft wan /ormder . . dOloso qoodara Matene genera, -tqsg 
Act 8 Hen. Cl. v.l 1 Le pois appetes AnncelL 13ns Arnold 
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CfooMilxi) 191 Thor beth ify. 


•IT fhUn, that h to 



up opon hi* forefinger or hand end *0 discemeth the equaliti* 
or difference between* the weight end the thing weied . . It 


nH»u, mm »»«* u«wr w oytnc ueiune. Ana a l mould draw it 
hum the Grceke, iww 1. cubitus, the part of the arm* 
from the elbow* to the finger* ends, 1 might chataite a 
*o°d •errand, a afife Jaceson Creed xi. xxvL Wks. 1844 
3 L 50a Hie ancel weight or balance (which most of you 
have seen) wherein one pound weight pnt upon the one 
end of the balance wllf Counterpoise a stone weight put 
upon theother end. 1641 Term?* de la Ley 54 Auncell 
tdfifi Du Gam Gate Lat. Unl.% 334. 16761 Philliw, 


A whteP weight, sfipt Blount D/r/. f ^ uhcel Weight 
Hand aale weight, or from Anna, 1. The handle of the 


- ifiot Blount Lmu 
(ouasi Har r — 1 — — - ■ 

Reliance). 

Auno-, aund* (in various words) : see An*. 

I Anna (dh). [Fr.; for etvmol. see Alnaok.] 
An ell ; an obsolete French cloth measure which 
varied in length in different localities. 

njd Load. Gob. No. 4*18/3 Five Aune of Shalloon. i8kb 
J. Smyth Pract. Custom* m To measure . . Linen, in order 
to check the quantity of Auncs or Ells marked thereon. 

Aune, -ing, obs. forms of Awn, -ino. 
Aungel(e, -yke, obs. forms of Angel, etc. 
Aunsetter, -eatre, obs. forms of Ancestor. 
Aunsion, obs. form of Ancient. 

1447-6 Shilling pord Lett, joi Hit was aunfcion demene. 

Aunt (ant). Forms : 3 -6 aunte, 3 awnt, 5- 
aunt; 3 -7 (mi, thl) naunt(e, 9 dial, noant. 
[a. OF. aunte, ante , cogn. with Pr. am da, Lom- 
bard. amida L. ami/a. In Eng. a mistaken di- 
vision of mine aunt , as my naunt, occurs in lite- 
rature from 13th to 17th c, and still dialcctally ; 
cf. nuncle for uncle, and auger, apron . etc. (Some 
mod.F. dialects have also nante ( ma uante -» mon 
ante) ; the modern F. tante, found already in 1 3th c., 
perhaps originated, in the language of the nursery, 
from OF. Panic ' thy aunt/)] 

1 . The sister of one's father or mother. Also, an 
uncle's wife, more strictly called an aunt-in-law. 

*■97 R- Glouc. 571 Sir Gut de Momufort. that was . . in 
aunte none, a 1300 Cursor Af. *4675 His moder was hi 
naunt. c 1460 Towneiey Myst. 8a Elerabcthe, myn awnt 
dere. 1473 Makc.Paston in Lett. 716 111. 78 Rccomaunde 
me to . . my naunie. a 1538 Chanmkr Wks. II. 329 Aunt and 
aunt-indaw, niece iutd niece-in-law. 1596 Sh ais. Merry H \ 
iv. 11. 76 My Maids Aunt the fat woman of Brainford. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 7 P 4 A Maiden Aunt . . who is one of 
these antiquated Sybils. 1634 Gkn. P. Thompson Exerc, 
(r84s) III. 45 note. What might have happened afterwards, 
is only known to those who can tell what would have come 
to pass if your aunt hod been your uncle, 
b. (in U. S.) Used endearingly of s Any benevo- 
lent practical woman who exercises these qualities 
to the benefit of her circle of acquaintance; cf. Sp. 
tia, and see Aunt hood. 

i86t Mrs. Stowp. Pearl of Ordt 1 st. ai These universally 
useful persons receive among us the title of * annt * by a sort 
of general consent . . They are nobody's aunts in particular, 
but aunts to human nature generally, 
t o. Formerly used by alumni of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as a title for the * sister university.’ 

*fififi Fulles Ck. Hist. 11. I. 308 The Sons of our Aunt are 
loth to consent, that one who was taught in Cambridge, 
should teach in Oxford, syox Panra Core. 403 An humble 
prescnt'Of mine, though a Cambridge man, to my dear Auut, 
the University of Oxford. 

+ 2 . An old woman ; a gossip. Oh, 

^sj^n^StiAKS. M ids. N. n. L 5* The wisest Aunt telling the 

f 3 . A bawd or procuress ; a prostitute. Oh. 

1607 Middleton Afichaelm. Term, iil i, Wks. X. 470 She 
demanded of me whether 1 was your worships aunt or no, 
Out. out, out I 1663 Parson’s iVedd. in. i, in HosL DodsL 
XIV. 448 Yes. and follow her, like one of my aunts of the 
suburbs. 1676 Drydkn Kind Apr. 1, i, The easiest Fool 1 
ever knew, next my Naunt of Fairies in the Akhymist. 

4 . Aunt Bally : a game much iu vogue at fairs 
and races, in which the figure of a woman's head 
with a pipe in its mouth is set up, and the player, 
throwing sticks from a certain distance, aims at 
breaking the pipe. 

s68s Times (Derby Day), Aunt Sally . . this fashionable and 
athletic sport . . is rather overdone than otherwise. 1661 
Pall MaU G, 11 Aug. 4/1 Aunt Sallies and skittles for those 
_ L men attrar* 


who prefer sue 
Aunter, -tra, -troua, etc., obs. ff. avtnturt, 
Adventure, etc. 

t Anuttrii adv. Oh. or dial. Also 4 mmtre, 
5 aventurs, awntnrs, 9 antera. [f. aunter , oven- 
lure, Adventure: the -s iorig. wanting) seems to 
be genitival, and the word parallel to the con- 
temporary if avtnturt ? cf. also per adventure (in 
ME. parameter) and the later per-hap*. r.] 
f R. At a venture, at all risks, in any cose, at all 
a vents. Oh, b. Peradventure, peril*}*. 

** J*6 Cohtr do L, 3878 Auntra, they swore hym hool oth 
To be bye men. 09499 Syr KgU smor e tail Thechylde.. 
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Was aventurs In the fold*. Ibid. *13 Fqr oon the beste 

”^•,4 A MU ten, Peradventure, or, in case, if It chance. 
*"°7 J; Poems 54 Or enters in yon mouldering heap, 
boom luiveiier female form 1 weep. 

Ai mtho od (finthuil). [f. Aunt + -rood.] The 
relationship of aunt. 

- W wlocm Dorn. SMes 373 This sort of universal 

a unt h ood to thewhole neighbourhood was by no means dis- 
agreeable to Mbs Milly. 

Auntie, ( 5 -nti). [see -IK, -y 4.] a 

familiar, endearing form of aunt, 

* 79 * Burns 1 oi/ug Louie, M y auld Auntie Katie upon me 
**•* puy. «%» Mss. Stowe Uncle Tom's (', xxvi, Ask Aunty 
to come and cut it for me. <683 Little People . Mosley) Iv. 
37 A little voice called after her, 1 Auntie I you ’ve not given 
me a real good kiss 1 * 

b. In U. S. : # A familiar term, often used in accost- 
ing an elderly woman.’ Bartlett Diet, Amer. i860. 

1683 Harped* Mae. Oct, 738/1 The negro no longer submits 
with grace to be called * uncle* and * auntie' as of yore. 

Autly (fi ntli), a. [cf. motherly : sec -lyL] 

%Ua Laiiy S. Lvti ELTON Lett. (1873) 337 My best regards 
and Auntly blessing , to iny nephew, ttsfi Sara Coleridcr 
Me*m 9 Lett, II, 08 This 1% a very motherly and auntly 

AnntsHip (fi nt,pip). [see -ship ] « Aunthood. 
«® 7 ® Lubsocr in J/tus.r. Lornt. Hews 1 (let., On the Sand- 
wich Islands unclesh/p, auuuhip, cousinship were ignored. 

II Aura l 9'rfi). [L., a (ir. u.Cpa breath, breeze.] 
X. A gentle breeze, a z phyr. 



substance, e.g. the aroma of blood, the odour of 
flowers, etc. 

syjp Hkkkklct AUiphr. II. 35 After which [i.e. the flying 
OH O' me volatile salt or sjjirii j tl»«* Oil remains dry and in- 
nipid, but without any sensible dimimition of its weight, by 
the loss of that volatile esscn> e of the soul, that ethereal 
aura. 1836 Topd Cyct. Anat. 1 1. 466/11 Fecundation is attri- 
(ratable to the agency of an aura from . . the aeminal fluid. 

b- A'- 

. .1 - Holland Gold Foil 1 iu Wrapped in the aura of his 

ineffable love. 1876 Emerson Ess. her. 11. i. u8 The condition 
of true naming, on the poet’s part, is his resigning himself 
to the divine aura which breathes through fbrnu. 

3 . Electr. t ft. ■* Electrical atmosphere: see At- 
MOmJ'Ukkk sb. 3 (obs.). b. The current of air 
caused by the discharge of electricity from a sharp 
point, e g from those of the electrical whirl. 

■737 Franklin Lstt. Wks. 1B40 VI. a Divers species of 
earthquakes, according to the different position, quantity, 
etc., of this imprisoned aura. 1810 Coleridok Friend vi. 
yii. (1867) 317 A fourth compose* the electrical aura of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and caloric. 1863 Atkinson C aunt's Physics 1 74a 
On approaching the hand to the whirl while in motion, a 
slight draught is fait, due to tha movement of the elcctrifliKl 
air . . This draught or wind is known an tha electrical aura. 

4 . Path. A sensation, as of a current of cold air 
rising from some pait of the body to the head, 
which occurs as a premonitory symptom in epilepsy 
mncl hysterics. 

1776-83 Cui.lkn First Lines (18*7) II. 434 Aura Eplleptica. 
tBn H. wood TMerap. (1879) 353 The patient should .. in- 
hale it at once whenever the aura is felt. 

Av»l (} rfil\ n.l [f. prec. -al*.] Of or per- 
taining to the aura. 

1869 Eng. Mock. 3 Nov. voi/3 Magnetic power depends . . 
upon the aural condition of tha atmosphere. 

Aural ($*ril), a.* [f. L. aur-is ear + -alL 

(L. would prob. have been aurtlis, )] ■« Auricular. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the organ of hearing. 

1647 Lkwes Hist. Philos. (1853) 9 5> Acting on the aural 

nerve. 1878 A. Hamilton Hero. I)is. 104 Deafness is . . tha 
result of the destructive aural disease. 

2 . Received or perceived by the ear. 

i860 Sat. Rer>. No. 353. 347/3 Continental cities, where he 
had seen and suffered from ocular ( aural, or nasal nuisance*. 
«68* Geo. Eliot Rontola HI. xvit 175 Aural acquaintance 
with Latin phrases. 

Aurally (5'rfili), m/p. [f. Aural a . * + -ly 2.] 
Auricularly, by the ear. 

1683 R. Storrs Amer. Ann. Dtaf A D. July 145 To con- 
fer speech upon those who have never in any measure caught 
its clue aurally. 

Aurantiaceoxui (§rac:nti,r‘ J^8\ a. Bet. [f. 
mod.L. aurantideeu, f. aut anti urn, latinized adap- 
tation of Okanoe; see -acrouh .1 Of or belonging 
to the N.O. Jur antiace te, which includes the trees 
that bear oranges, lemons, and similar fruits. 

1837 Penny Cyci. VII. 314/1 Ciirut, a genus of aurantia- 
ceous plants. 1673 W atts Fewucs' Client. 778 The coniferous 
and amami acsous orders, 

II Aurmta (fr^-tfi). [a. L. aunlta, pa. pple. fern, 
(used subst.) of aurare to gild, f. ait rum gold.] 
A gold -coloured fish ; prob. the Gilthead or Golden 
Maid ( Crenilabrus tinea), a variety of Wrasse. 

c igao Ammibwb Noble Lyfe in Rabets Rk. 330 A Aurata is 
a fysshe In the see that bathe a hede xhinynge lyke golde. 
s8fi4 Radii am Halieut. 4a Open nea fish . . such as e.g. aurataa. 
JLurata (O rrH). Chew. [f. L. aur-um t-aT* 4 .J 
A compound of auric oxide with a base. 

*838 Fenny CycL XI. *93/1 Auric acid . . combines with 
potaah, soda, and barytes, to form . . aurates. iE6a Pepper 
Ploy •bh. Metals no 7 Aerate of ammonia, or fulminating gold. 


AUBBOLA. 

Auratad (g rrited), ppt. a. 1 [f- L. amrdt-vt 
gilded (see Aurata) + -ed.] Resembling or con- 
taining gold ; gold-colowed, gilded. In Cheat. 
Combined with auric acid Cobs.). 

1684 »n Webster. 

Au rutad* //A a 2 [A l«d form of Auritkd.] 


as golden, gilded : see -al.] Golden, gilded i yield- 
ing gold, auriferous. 

mOBj M. Gro\ r Poems (1878 86 The tree with unreal fruit, 
riooe Nor den spec. Ur it., Comut. 11738) 18 The aureall 
brookes of Scotlnnde. 

Auraata (f*ri|/t), a. ; also 4-7 aureat, 6 an- 
roait. [ad. L. auredlus decorated with gold, f. 
aureus : see prec. and -ate*.] 

1 . Golden, gold-coloured. 

$ MS® Crt. Love 817 With aureat selnt about her sides 
clene. 1399 A. M. Gabothoneds Rk. Physic wtA This 
prmcious aureate or goulden water. 184a D. Moir In 
Blackw. Mag. LVIIL 410 l*ho aureate nurse., lent its 
peculiar perfume. 

+ 2 .Jig. Brilliant or splendid ns gold, esp. in lite- 
rary or rhetorical skill. Obs. 

143s Lvuc. Chron. Troy ProL. And of my penne the traces 
to currecte Which* barrayna is of aureat lycoure. c tgeg 
Dunbar Gold. 7 ergo viii, Zour [Homer and Cicero's) aureat 
tungs had haith bene all to lyte, For to compyle tliat para- 
dyce com pie it. ifisg Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1847 If 1 erre, 1 
will beg indulgence of the Pope’s aureat magnificence. 
Aureity (prHti). [f. L. aure-us golden 4 -itv.J 
The pccuhnr projierties of gold ; goldrnness. 

1614 Cui.ERiix.it Aids Rtf. App. C. <1858) 1. 379 The pro- 
Turtles peculiar to gold were , . generalued in the term 
Aureity. 1847 Lkwita Hist. Philos. 11867. II. atq Having 
no more objective existence than the lapidify of stone, the 
aureity of gold. 

Aurelia (or/ Iifi, [a. It. aurtlia * the 

[silk] worm when shut up 111 his pod* (Haielti); from 
iem. of aure/io 'shining like gold, yellow, golden ; 
also the little wings ol butte* flies’ (Florio 1598); 
f- U aurum gold ; thus syunnymous with chrysalis , 
Gr. xpvoaXMt, f. xpvoh gold.] 

1 . But. The chiysalis or pum of an insect, esp. 
of a butterfly. (Now Scarcely iu use, chrysalis 
being the ordinary term.) 

1607 TorRFLL Serpents 660 AH Caterpiller* are not con- 
verted into Aurelia* x. xhtj Btivi h Orig. hormes 9 Qua/., 
Then Aurelia's (or husked Maggots , and then Butterflies, 
ipi Durham Phys, Theol. vm. v. 409 r J*hey retire to Places 
01 Safety . . and put on their Aurelia or Chrysalis State. 
*854 II. Miller Footpr. Great, viii. (1874) 153 An inter- 
mediate period of apparent death as an inert aurelia. 

+2. 'JThe Gold- flower (Uelioehrysum Slate has). Obs. 
«SS8 Flobio [ Aurelia , the herb called Mothweede, or 
golden Floweramour, or golden Stcechados or Cudwccdek 
Eliocriss, the gold flower or herbe Aurelia. 

8. Zool. A genus of phosphorescent marine ani- 
mals of the class Acalephtt. 

1876 Bknkden A Him. Parasites 33 Alex. Agassis once found 
a Hyperina on the disc of an Aurelia. 

Aurt'lian, a. and sb. [f. prec. t - an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an anrelia ; gen. 
gold-coloured, golden. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 134 Glad Zephyr . . pausing 
flings Soft showers of roses from Aurelian [? butterfly] wings. 
*88sC. Holdeb in Harped* Mag. Jan. 181/i Tne.-dys- 
morphosa, . illumines it with a light of deep aurelian hue. 

B. sb. A collector and breeder of insects, espe- 
cially of butterflies and moths; a lepidopterist. 

1776 M. Harris Ktitle\ Aurelian ; or, Natural History of 
English Insects, namely, Moths and Butterflies., and their 
standard names, as given and established by the Society of 
Aurelian*. stifi Kirby & Sr. Kntomol. (1843) 11. 344 A but- 
terfly called by Aurelians the large Skipper. 

II Anraola ($rf lift). [L., fern. (sc. corona) of 
adj. aureolus golden, prop. ' somewhat golden,' 
dim. of aureus, f. aurum gold. In sense 1 taken 
as equivalent to corenula ' little crown,’ as to which 
see quot i6a6.] 

I Afeditsval and R. C. Ck. The celestial crown 
won by a martyr, virgin, or doctor, as victor over 
the world, the flesh, or the devil ; the special 
degree of glory which distinguishes these. 

(According to Josephu* Angle* in Du Cange, the aureola 
or cormnia of virgins is white, that of martyrs rad, that of 
doctors green.) 

1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 348/1 The vyrgyns shall haue the 
crowne that is callyd Aureola. >6a6 Donne Sorm. (1640) 
743 Because in their Tran*lation, in the Vulgat Edition 
of the Roman Church, they find in Exodus xkv. 05 that 
word A ureolam. Facies Coronam aureolam , Thou shalt 
moke a le**er Crowne of gold; out of this diminutive, 
and miMtnken word, they have established a Doctrine, that 
besides those Corona mures. Those CrowM of gold, which 
are communicated to all the Saint* from* the Crown of 
Christ, some Saints have made to thcnuielvea, and pro- 
duced out of their owne extraordinary merits, csrtaine 
Arreolas, certain* lesser Crowues of their own . . And these 
Aureolas* they ascribe onely to three sorts of person*, to 
Virgins, to Martyr*, to Doctors. 1640 Cmnterbur. SolF 
Convict Poster, si That . . the keeping of the three Monastick 
vowes doth deserve an augmentation, aa ye nil it, an Aure- 
ola above common happiiteSSe. 170a Douwkli. in L Parked* 
Tally do Fin. B ij b. The Schoofmen themselves allow such 
publick Endeavours a Title to an Aureola of a Dodos. 
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2 . » Aureole 2, 3. 

* 7 * 7 -#* Chambers Cycl., Aureola, the crown of glory* 
given by painters and statuaries, to Mints, martyrs, and 
confessors. 1877 Farrar Thy Youth iv. 40 Though no visible 
aureola gleam as yet around their brows. 

8.- Aurkolk 4, 5. 

187s tr. Schstlen's Speetr. Anal. f 51. in The magnificent 
corona or aureola buret into view round the black edge of 
the moon. 1884 Woolbon in Harper's Mag. Jan. 190/a She 
floated into the . . break fast •room in an aureola of white 
lace. 

Aureola ( 5 *r/,dhl>. [ad. L. aureola ; see prec. 
Cf. OK. aureole udj. ' golden/ mod K. aurPole sb.] 

1 . * Aureola i. 

c i no llati Mtid. 33 J>e mvidene* habben upo )mt [/a*, the 
champion’s crown] a gerluundetsche) schincndc schenre \ttn 
Jw sunne, Auriole ihoten o latines ledene. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. 
Smut* v. ill (1481) 93 Seynt Powle claymed by the deth that 
he suffred the Aureole of martirs; by gods word that he 
preched and taught besily he must . . were also the aureole 
of prechoure. c 1410 H yi.ton Scat* Per/. (W. de W. 1404) 
Ixi, Thyse thru werkes . . shull haue apecvall inedc whyche 
they callen aureole, iflos Ord. Crysten Aten fW.deW.sjo6) 
v. viL 43a Glorye accedeiitall excellent and tiynguler^ the 
whiche glorye is named and called aureole, the whtche is as 
moche to say as a lyicll crownc. 1884 A urns & Arnold 
Cat A. Diet., Aureole . . is defined as a certain accidental 
reward added to the essential bliss of heaven, because of 
the excellent victory which the person who receives it has 
attained during his warfare upon earth. 

2 . Art. Properly: The gold disc surrounding 
the head (or 7 the whole figure) in early pictures, 
and denoting the glory of the personage repre- 
sented ; heme, applied by some to a. The radiant 
circle of light depicted around the head ; by others 
to b. The oblong glory, or vesica, with which 
divine figures are surrounded. 

Didron (Iconographie Chrltienne p. 109) by a strange blun- 
der takes aureola for a diminutive of aura 1 emanation, ex- 
halation,* and defines it as a mantle of light emanating from 
and enveloping the body, as distinct from the nimbus, which 
he confines to the head. This definition, which reverses the 
historical use both of aureola and nimbm , is not accepted 
in France (see LUtrtfi, but has been copied by Fairholt, and 
various English Dictionaries. 

ft. 1848 Mrs. Jamknon Suer. 4 Leg". Art (1850) 19 The 
glory round the head is properly the nimbus or aureole. 
s86oO. Mkrkiutii Lucile 11. vi.fi a In the light of the aureole 
over her head. 1871 Kussurn Jenny 330 The gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place borne living woman's 
simple fare. 

b. 1851 Didron' s Chr. I conog. (transl. by E. J. Millington) 
l. X07 The aureole surrounds the entire body. 1880 E. 
Vknabi.es in Smith's Diet. Chr. Ant it/. s.v. Nimbus, The 
aureole (aureola, the golden reward of special holiness) may 
be defined as the nimb of the body, as the ordinary nimbus 
is that of the head. 

d.ySf. A glorifying halo. 

11. N kwmah Univ. F.duc. 363 In his beaming coun- 
tenance Philip had recognized the aureoi of a saint. s86x 

0. W. Holmes Elsie Y. 344 The aureole of young woman- 
hood had not yet begun to fade from around her. 1869 
Lkcky Euro/. A/or. 11 . iv. a8x The aureole which the genius 
of Theodoric cast around his throne. *87* R. H. Hun on 
Ess. I. 326 Shrinking infirmity and self-contempt, hidden in 
a sort or aureole of revelations abundant beyond measure — 
that was St. Paul. 

4 . transf. An actual halo of radiating light ; esp. 
in Astr. that seen in eclipses. 

1857 B. Taylor N. Tran, xxv 356 A 1 I faces . . tinged by 
the same wonderful aureole, shone as if transfigured. sB6i 

1. ytton Str. Story II. 383 There, on the threshold, gather- 
ing round her bright locks the aureole of the glorious sun, 
stood Amy. 1871 Psoc run Light Sc. 103 The glorious aureole 
of light seen urotuid the sun during total eclipses. 

6. transf. 01 fig. in wider sense. 

184a Mrs. Browning (irk. Chr. Poets (1863) 89 An insepar- 
able aureole of sweet sound. 1867 Miss Dragoon Aur. 
Flvyd iv. 34 ItulMrode's ideal woinun ..crowned with an 
aureole of pale auburn hair. 

Anr«oled (£’w',Juld), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed^ : 
cf. K. aurhU!\ Encircled with an aureole. 

i860 M iss M clock ill At item. A fag. 1 1 . 40 This, this is Thou. 
No idle painter's dream Of nureoled, imaginary, Christ. 
1878 D. 1 aylok Deuba lion 11. iv. 76 Aureoled faces. 

Aurtolin (J'r/Plin, Qvt JYni). [f. L aureoi us 
(see above) + -in.] A transparent yellow pigment. 

*®79 Rood Chromatics 57 Pigments which approximate to 
pure yellow in hue, such as gamboge and nureolin. x88a 
Set. Gossip 1 Mar. 49. 

Anreoline (yr/iHain), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-INK.] Gold-coloured, golden-huctl. 

18B1 Daily News 14 Apr. 5 'a More or less aureuUnc pre- 
parations filled the windows of the barbers' shops. 

Aurequere, vnr. of Ourwherk adv. anywhere. 

tlUTfUI. Obs. (Seeqnot.) 

165I Rowland Atouffefs Theat. Ins. 1055 Take Rirthwort 
round and long, each one aureus. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lc.x ., 
Aureus , a weight of a drachm and a half 

Aurio (9 rik), a. [f. L. aurttm gold + -10.] Of 
or pertaining to gold. Applied in Cheat, to com- 
pounds in which gold combines as a triad, e.g. 
Auric Iodide Au 1 * Auric oxide (or at id), Au t O v 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 293/1 Teroxide of Cold . . has been 
called auric acid. 1870 BarthoLow Mat. Med. (1879) *09 
These auriepwepamtion* promote the appetite. 

AnricWtoite (prikce-lsait). Min. [f. (by 
Bottger 1539) aurichalcum , erroneous spelling 
(after aurum gold ) of I •.oriehalcttm 'yellow copper 
ore, or the brass mode of it/ a. Gr. bpolxaRuor 


* mountain-copper.' So called, because, when re- 
duced, it yields brass, ' a gold-coloured alloy of 
copper and sine,* whence Sage in 1 791 had suggested 
its possible identity with the ' aurichalcum of the 
ancients' (Dana.) Some authors write oriehal - 
cite, but as the false etymology influenced the 
choice of the name, Dona retains auri-.] 

A cuprous hydros. incite, of pale green, verdigris, 
or sky-blue colour. 1844-68 Dana Min. 7x3. 

Auriole (y'rik'I). [ad. L. auricula external ear, 
ear-lap, dim. of aur is ear : cf. F. auricule.] 

1 . The external ear of animals. Formerly some- 
times restricted to the lower lobe or ' lap 1 of the 
human ear. 

*693 Bui.wbh Anthropomet. viii. 144 A certaine Nation, 
whose Auricles are so great, that they 'hang, down to their 
shoulders ..Where men had not onely hanging Flares, but 
hroad and large Auricles. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. 
ii. 1 5 P64 The Auricle and Meatus Auditorius are cartila- 
ginous. 1874 Roosa Dim. Ear 53 The auricle . . has as its 
functions the reception, reflection, and condensation of the 
waves of sound. 

b. transf. An • ear* or ear-hole. 

»«59 Hawthorne Ft. 4 It. Jrnls. II. 300 The penitent . . 
poured his sins through a perforated auricle into this unseen 
receptacle. 

2 . A process shaped liked the lower lobe or 
' lap ' of the human ear ; a lobe ; esp. in Bot. and 
Conch . (Cf. Auhioi.latk.) 

1669 Phil. Trans. I. 87 A stone . . having three Auricles or 
crisped Angles. 1891 Richardson Urol. viii. 94a The auricles 
are the processes on each side of the utnbones. s86x Mrs. 
I ,ankrsti£R Wild FI. 74 The upper leaves . . embracing the 
stem by pointed auricles. 

8 . Name ot the two upper cavities of the heart, 
which, in mammals, birds, and reptiles, receive 
blood from the veins and lungs respectively. (F ishes 
have only 011c auricle.) 

*664 Powkr Exp. Philos. 1. 40 In this Cartilaginous Peri- 
cardium [of the I<amprey] . . is likewise the Auricle co-in* 
eluded. 1948 IIartlky Observ. Man 1. ii. 8 7 P 74 The con- 
traction of the Auricle of the Heart. 1847 Youatt Horse 
xi. 339 Called auricles, from their supposed resemblance to 
the vnr of a dog. 

4 . A kind of ear-trumpet for the deaf. 

1864 Wkdsiek cites Mansfield. 

Au-rioled, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ki> 2 .] Furnished 
with an auricle or auricles, auriculate. 

x8sx S. Gray Brit. Plants II. j Leaflets sub-auricled at the 
base. 187s ( )livkr F.lem. Hot. 11. aia A straggling deciduous 
shrub, with . . auricled leaves. 

Aurioomoua (grrkJmaB), a. [f. L. aur i com 'Us 
(f. auri -, comb, form of aurttm cold *f coma hair) 
+ -0U8.] Of or pertaining to golden hair. 

1864 in N. 4Q. Ser. 111. VI. 38s The Auricomous Fluid of 
another professor. 188s Miss Bra doom AU. Royal II. ix. 
183 The auricomous tangles . . or the flaxen fringe. 

II Auricula ({firkitflfi). [L. : see Auricle.] 

1 . -Auricle i. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1701) 971 The outward aaror Auricula. 

2. (bee quot.) 

1877 Huxley Anai. Intt. An. ix. 574 In the Echlnoida, 
ambulacra! plates of the oral margin of the corona ore pro- 
duced into live perpendicular perforated processes, which 
arch over the ambulacra and are culled the auriculae. 

8 . Bot. (Formerly also auriculus.) A species of 
Primula, also called Bear's-ear, named from the 
shape of its leaves; formerly a great favourite 
with flower-fanciers, producing under cultivation 
trusses of many blooms, the corollas often pow- 
dered wiih white or grey. 

1635 Antheologia 4 Marigolds, Wall-flowers, Auriculusses. 
X713 Flying-Post so Oct., The finest Collection of Aurickel- 
ouscs that are in Kncland. 1738 Thomson Spying 533 
Auriculas, enrich’d With shining meal o'er all their velvet 
leaves. 180 7 Chambk Par. Reg. 1. 151 Tulips tall-stemmed 
amt paiiuced auriculas rise. 

4 . A genus of pulmoniferous molluscs, found 
chiefly in brackish swamps in the tropics. 

1843 in IIumrlb Diet. Ceot. 1896 Woodward FossilSkells 
xi The auricula* live on the sea-shore, or in salt marshes. 

Auricular (grikitfliLi), a. and sb . ; also 6 au- 
ryoular(e. [ad. mcd.L. auriculdris. f auricula : 
see prec. and -ar 1 . Cf. F. auriculaire , 16th c.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ear. 

1640 Bulwer Pathamyat. it. ii. 108 Having the auricular 
muscles bigger than ordinary, 1890 Sit W. Jarimnk Hum - 
wing Birds 1 . 48 Forming auricular tufts of the same colour. 

2 . Perceived by the ear ; audible. 

1979 G. H arvky Letter- Bk. (1884)61 Quippinge notorious or 
auricular iy binge on every hande. 1609 Shake. Learu ii. 
99 You shall . . by an Auricular assurance haue yoursatisfac- 
tion. 1654 Lestranc.k C'has. I ( 163$) 99 So miadain a death 
afforded him not the respiration of auricular contrition. 

t b. Hearsay, oral, traditional. Obs. 

1609 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. f 11. x6a6 — Sytva § 396 
The Alchemists call in . . auricular traditions, feigned testi- 
monies of ancient authors and the lUte. , 

o. esp. (in auricular confession ) : Addressed to 
the ear ; told privately in tlye ear. 

194a Brinklow Comptaynt xix. (1874) 46 That auryculare 
confessyon, which is the preuy chamber of treason. 1691 
C. Cartwright Cert. Reltg, 1. 164 The Popish confession Is 
auricular (as it is called), secret, in the eare of a Priest. 1839 
H ai.lam Hist. Lit. (1847) II. as The practice of auricular 
confession brought with it on entire science of casuistry. 


+ 8. Addressing, affecting, or employing the ear 
only (to the exclusion of mental apprehension). 

1589PUTTENHAU Eng.PoesieiArb.) 27a Reaching no higher 
then th'eare and forcing the rayttde little or nothing . . is die 
office of the auricular figures. i#j8 Mbdb Rev. God's House 
34 (T.) By hearing is meant in this place not auricular hear- 
ing but practical. 1740 Cibber ApoL 1x736; 1 . 74 Not mere 
auricular imitators of one another. 

A Auricular witness : one who relates what he 
has heard. (Cf. ocular, and F. tBnoin auriculaire.) 

164a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 13 One eye-witness is of 
moi e validity than ten auricular. 1878 Daily News 9 Jan. 
6/s Alluded to as an auricular witness by the Estqfettc. 

6. Pertaining to the auricle of the heart. 

1870 Roll ESi on A aim* Life xoi This 'pericardial* or 
'auricular* membrane. *•»? Huxley Phys. ii. 4a The 
moment the auricular systole is over. 

6. Shaped like an auricle. 

star Bui lock Caaeaux's Midw\f. at A semilunar articular 
surface, .called the auricular facet. 187a N icjiolson Paheont. 
six Tubular spines, .abundant upon the auricular expansion. 

B. sb. An auricular organ or part. spec. a. A 
tuft of feathers covering the orifice of a bird's ear. 
b. The little finger, as the one most easily inserted 
in the ear : cf. Fr. doigt auriculaire . 

1707 Beuick Brit. Birds 11847) k 19 The plumage . . plain 
on the auricular*, a 1845 Hood Tale Trumpet iii, For each 
auricular Was deaf as a past, >874 Cqubh Birds N.-W. 126 
A Dost-ocuiar stripe Just over the auriculars. 

Aurixularly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In au- 
ricular manner : a. In one's ear, in a whisper (see 
Auricular a. 2) ; fb. So as to affect the ear only 
(see Auhicular a. 3) ; e. By means of auricles. 

>989 Puttknham Eng. Potsie (Arb.) 189 Your figures that 
worke auricularly by exchange. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vii. 
§ 4. 260 These will soon confess, and that not auricularly, 
but in a loud and audible voice. 1847 Craig, A uricnlarly 
stem-clasping , having auricleh at the base clasping the stem: 
applied to leaves. 

Aurieulate (orrkbflM, ppl. a. [f. T«. auricula 
Auriolk + -atk *. ] Furnished with auricles or ear- 
like appendages. 

1 . Bot. Of leaves : Having at the base a pair of 
small, blunt projections, utnped like the lower 
lobe of the human ear. 

17x3 Pktivkr in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 54 With auriculate 
Leaves. 1897 Henfrey Elem./'ot. §88 if a sessile leaf has 
a cordate base, it becomes auriculate or cared. 

2 . Condi. Having an ear-shajied projection or 
process on one or both sides of the ttmbones or 
bosses, as in certain bivalves. 

*854 Woodward Man. Mollusca 11. 933 Prodneta . . shell 
free, auriculate. 187a Nicholson Palasont. 21 1 The shell is 
auriculate, or furnished with ear-like expansion*. 

Aurioulated (-rited), ppl. a. [f. prcc.+-m] 
-* prec. Auriculatcd (or Sociable) Vulture : a spe- 
cies of vulture which has a fleshy crest extending 
from each ear along the side of the neck. 

2722 Pktivkr in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 385 Having auricu- 
latcd . . Radish-like leaves. 1809 G. Shaw Zool. \ 11. 94 The 
auriculatcd Vulture or Oricou. 

▲urionlately, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly-\] In 
auriculate manner. 

1858 Drury Useful PI. India 470 Auriculately sagittate, 
eared at the base, so ms to give the leaf the uppearaaev of 
the head of an arrow. 

Aurioulo- (gri-kirTla), comb. f. of Auricle [f. L. 
auricula'], as in auriculotemporal, -ventricular, etc. 

1836 Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. I. 330/3 The auriculo-vcn- 
tricular orifice is an oblique slit. x88x Mivakt Cat 973 The 
auriculo-temporal nerve. 

Auri’Cliloid, a. [f. 'L.aurhul-a + -01 n.] Shaped 
like an auricula or auricle : cf. Auricula 4. 

*•86 Woodward Man. Mollusca 111. 397 The most remark- 
able land-shells . . are the great auriculoid BulimL 

Aurielet, ol>s. form of Orbillkt. 

Aurient. ol>s. form of Oriknt. 

Anriferou (gri feras), a. [f. L. aurifer (f. 
auri- comb . f. aurum gold + - fer producing) + -ous.] 
Containing or yielding gold; ///. and fig. Henco 
Auriferously adv. 

x 797 Thomson Summer 648 Whence many a bunting stream 
au riferous plays. 1849 M urchibon Silurta i. (1867) 18 Those 
slnty rocks which bear the chief auriferous quartz-veins. 
2833 Dickens Dorrit 11. xvi. 390 Only one thing sat other- 
wise than auriferously . . on Mr. Dorrit’s mind. 

II Anrifex (p rifeks). [L., f. auri- gold + -fex 
maker, worker.] A worker in gold ; a goldsmith. 

186a A thenmum 30 Aug. 376 The tutelary aunfex to whom 
has been attributed the chair of King Dagobert himself. 
AurifiO (§rrfik), a , [f. L. auri - gold 4 --fic-us 

making : cf. inod.F. aurifiaud] Producing gold. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual., An Aurifick Powder. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xxix. 365 Seed of an aurifick 
or argentifick nature, sfili in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

AurifLo&tion ($*rifik^pn). [n. of action f. 
Aurify : see -ation. Also in mod.F.] Working 
in gold ; spec, the stopping 01 a tooth with gold. 

itti Times 9 Feb. xa/t Technically described as dental 
autoprothesis with aurifi cation. 

Aurlflamb(e, obs. form of Oriflammk. 
Auriform (§ rif<&m), a. [f. L. auri-s e«+ 
-form.] Shapea like an (usually the human) ear. 

18x6 Kirby & Sr. EntomoL (1843) II. fl39 Two auriform 
respiratory organs, sfigfi Todd CycL Aunt. 4 Phys* 1 . 692/* 
Two aurirorni appendages. 
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Auiiy (O'rifii), v. [f. L. auri- comb. f. tmrum 
gold+-rr, L ficdre to make. Cf. F. aurifier.] 
tram, and intr. To turn into gold. 

xfigs Ashmolo'a 7 Am/. Chem. 369 Made full pure And aim* 
fiad. sfiBy Turkish Spy 1 v. xx. 354 Mercury. . murifies the very 
aeed of C»old ; sBoo Lamb in Lett. 1 18371 vl. 34 Guinea* that 
now lie npening and aurifying in . .some undiscovered PotosL 
II Auxin (Jraigi). [L .1 A charioteer, fa .fig. 
Leader (jar.), b. Astr, One of the northern con- 
stellations, the Waggoner, f o. Phys. The fourth 
lobe of the liver {obs.). f d. Med. A bandage for 
the tides (< obs .). 

c 1430 Lyims. A fin. Poems (1844) 139 Tyl blissed Austro, by 
Oeoatly elloqucuce Was trewe Auriga of foure gospelleeris. 
at68 Aiav Pop. Astro*, i. 7 The bright star Capella . . iu 
the constellation Auriga. 

Auri'ml* a - r*rt~°. [ad. L. aurlgdlis : aee 
prec. juid -al I.] Oi or pertaining to a charioteer. 
1884 in Wkiwtkr. 

Anrigation (yrig^i-Jan). [ad. L. aurTgdtion - 
/«, n. of action t. aurigdre to drive a chariot.] 
The action or art of driving a chariot or coach. 

1603 in CocKbHAM. 1849 Dr. Quincey Mail Coach Wks. 
IV. 13a All the skill in aungatiou of Apollo himself. 
llAiuri'go. Obs. [L., var. of aurftgo.] Jaundice. 

*S 9 ® Trevisa Barth. De P. A*, vm. liii. (1495' a66 The 
vclowe jawndes It callyd Auriga. 173s in Hailey. 1793 
Tate tr. Cowley's Plants 36 For if with gold alone the souls 
inflam'd. It has th* aurigo from the metal nam'd. 

Autography (prigrafi). [ad. niecl.L. auri- 
graphia , f. L. aun- gold + Cl r. -ypatpia writing.] 

4 A writing or graving in gold.* lliount 6V. 165ft. 
Aurilave (J’rilrW). [f. I,, auri-s ear f lav- 
stem of lavdre to wash.] An instrument for cleans- 
ing the external car ana auditory meatus. 

1874 Roos\ Bis. Ear <33 A very small sponge attached to 
an appropriate handle, called an aurilave. 

Auxin (p’rin). them. [f. 1,. aur-um gold -1- -itf.l 
A red colouring matter produced (by Kolbe and 
Schmidt in 1861) by heating phenol with oxalic 
acid and strong sulphuric acid. 

1869 Eng. Mecft. 19 Mar. 58*1/3 Rustic acid, or aurine .. 
from coaltar. 188* A themenin 10 Mur. jib a Auriu. 

Anriphrygiate (orifri d.^ipn), ppl. a. [ad. 
med.L. auriphrygiatus , i.auriphrygium gold fringe 
or embroidery : cf. cl. L .phrygio an embroiderer 
in gold.] Embroidered or fringed with gold. 

18x4 Southey Roderick xvm. Wks. IX. 164 Nor wore he 
mitre here, Precious or nuriphrygialc. 18x3 — Life 4- Corr. 
(18501 IV. 107 The anriphrygiate is the only piece of pedantry 
that I acknowledge . . and 1 wus tempted to it by the grandi- 
loquence of the word. 

t Auripi’fjpnent. Obs. [ad. L. auri pigment - 
um (also in Eng. use\ * attri of gold 4 pigment um 
colouring matter. Now replaced by the form O11- 
piment through Fr.] A bright yellow mineral, 
the trisulphide of arsenic ( As a S,), used by painters 
under the name of King's Yellow. Cf. Arsenic i a. 

* 39 ® T revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vi. (1495) 555 Yf auri- 
pigment be layed to brasse it maketh the br&sttc whyle. Igp6 
W. P. Bk. of Secrets 9 Take Auripigmcntuin and red lead. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 399 Mug-wort . . with auripig- 
ment, killcth wolfs and mice. 174s Compl. F am. -Piece 11. 1. 
331 Strew upon it . . Powder of Auripigmentum. 

t Auri'potent, a. Obs. ran . [f. L. attri- gold 
4 potent-cm powerful; cf. arniipotent.] Having 
gold at command ; rich in gold. 

a 1560 J. Holland Crt . Venus 11. 130 Thair riche array, and 
thairhabillcmcnt. .Sobene,sobig,andsoAuripoteiit. .it was. 
t AuTisoalp. Obs. [ad. L. auriscalpium , f. 
auri-s car + scaTpZre to scratch.] An ear-pick ; a 
surgical probe lor the ear. 

[174a Hailey, A uriscalpium. ] 1819 in Pantobgia. 

Aurisoope (§‘riskmip). Med. [f. L. auri-s ear 
4 - Gr. -anonos observing, observer.] An instru- 
ment for examining the condition of the Eustachian 
passage of the car. (In Mayne Exp. Lex . 1853.) 
Aurlaoopy (yri sk^pi), the use of the auriscone. 
Auriat (g rist), [f. L. aur-is ear + -1ST.] A 
specialist in regard to diseases of the ear. 

1679 in Phillips (App.) 1787 Fordycb in Phil. Trams. 
LXXVIII. 33 The Egyptians . . had . . oculists, aurists, etc. 
long before the Troian war. a 1843 Hood Tale Trumpet 
xxv, The Aurist 011I3 took a mug. And pour'd in his ear 
come acouetical drug. 

Amite (g rail), ///. a . Wbs. tan- 1 , [ad. L. 
aurftus eared, f. auris ear.] Long-eared. 

1894 Gayton Ftst. Notes 1. v. ij This beast (though by 
nature Auritei was never so prick-ear'U as now. 

Aiuitad (grai ted, g'ritcd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Furnished with ears or auricles ; aunculate. 

174ft Sis J. Hill Hitt. Anim. i» (Jod.) The thin aurited 
nautilus. 

Awivorov (grivSrw), a. [f. L. auri-, comb, 
fonn of aurum gold -f -vorus devouring.] Gold- 
devouring, feeding on gold. 

* 7 ® 3 H. Walpole Lett. Ciess Ossory I. s«i Man is an auri- 
vorous animal 1849 Ford Handbk.Sfmn vl 463 The most 
nucivorous . .population of the peninsula. 

Avo* (gTp), comb, form of L. aurum gold, 
used chiefly in Chem. and Min., as in auro-oe'- 
phalotM a., having a gold-coloured head ; auro- 
chloride, a compound of auric chloride with a 
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base, a ehloro-aurate ; auro-plurabiferous a., 
containing lead mixed with gold ; auro-teUtrrite, 
on ore of tellurium con taming gold and silver. 
Sylvan rri. 

dri Cleavelano Min. mfi 6 Auro-plumbiferou* native tel- 
lurium. «• 79 Bloxam C hem. 403 Aurochloride of sodium 
forms reddish yellow prismatic crystals. 

D AuVOOhl (au rpks,, g*rpks). [a. Ger. aurochs , 
obs. form of autrochse M H G. Ar-ochse , OHG. 
4 r-ohso, f. dr — OK. rir,ON. i/rr, OTeut.*drwj, the 
Urns, + G. ocks, MHG. ockse, OHG. oh so, ox. The 
L. iirus and Gr. oZpot were adopted from the OTeut. 
word, of which the derivation is uncertain.] 
Historically and properly, the name of an extinct 
species of Wild Ox {Bos Urns Owen, B.primigtnius 
lioj.), described by Ctesar as Urns, which formerly 
inhabited Europe, including the British Isles, and 
survived until comparatively recent times in Prussia, 
Poland, and Lithuania. Since this became extinct, 
the name has often been erroneously applied to 
another species, the European Bison {Bos Bison 
Gesn., B. iwtasus Linn.), still extant in the forests 
of Lithuania, in which sense it is used by some 
English naturalists. 

In eurly mod. G. anriur, aurochs, was still applied to 
the Urns, and only unce its disappearance qn 17th c.) has 
l>eeu popularly misapplied to the Bison, in which Meuse it 
mum unfortunately adopted by some naturalists, before the 
facts were known. More recent authors have bought to 
remedy the mistake by introducing the form Utv.v (MHG. 
Ur-ochse* for the U ms, while retaining A nrochs for the Bison ; 
but as Urvx amt A nrochs are only the earlier and later form 
of the same name, this is historically indefensible, and the 
only accurate nomenclature is to distinguish the two animals 
on Urns tor Urox), and Bison i improperly called Anrochs). 
has Schadk A ltdcntsch. IVd. s.v. IVisunt: Boyd Dam kins, 
Fossil Brit. Oxen , in Q. Jrul. Oeol. Soc. XXI 1 . 1. 393. 

1766 Pennant Brit. Zoot. (17761 1 . 1. i. 11. ii. 19 The Urns of 
the Hercyman forest described by Cm var . . called by the 
modern Germans, Aurochs, i.c. Bos sy/vextris. 1797 Barr 
Bnffon's Nat. Hist. VIII. 33 The urns, or aurochs. 1835 
Penny Cycl. IV. 46.1/3 The aurochs of the present day iv 
nothing more than the Bison or Hoiiamis of the diluents. 
1869 J. Gray Guide Brit. Mus . 3 The Lithuanian Bison or 
Aurochs . . is now nearly extinct. 188a C. F.i. 1 on Of ig. Eng. 
Hist. 59 A ronfuned account of two diniiuU animals, the 
Aurochs or Zulir of Lithuania, and the extinct Urus wh« h 
Charlemagne is said to have hunted. [Pol. andr^ bison.] 
Aurora iprtVrd, g-, g-1. [L. ; c dawn, goddess 

of the dawn, orient. Rarely in Fr. form au/ore.] 
X. The rising light of the morning ; the dawn. 
1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 430/4 On the ihyrd nyght after, 
nygh the rysvngof aurora. 1638 Wilkins Neivli ' ortd 1. 1 1684I 
57, 1 may call it Lumen crepnscntinnm , the Aurora of the 
moon. z6fts Urquiiamt Jewel Wks. (1834; 335 The aiitarctick 
oriency of a western aurore. 

2 . personified, T’he (Roman) goddess of the dawn, 
representea as rising with rosy fingers from the 
saffron-coloured bed of Tithonus. 

* 5®7 Myrr. for Mag., induct, i. 6 Sureete Aurora. 1845 
Milton // Allegro 19 Zephyr with Aurora playing, As ho 
met her once a-maying. 1718 Pope Iliad vm. x Aurora 
now, fair daughter of tho dawn. 

3 . fig. The beginning, the early period ; poet, for 
•rise, ‘dawn,’ ‘mom, in Bame tig. sense. 

1844 Limgard A MgloSax. CA. (1858) II. xii. 197 The virtues 
which had bo brilliantly illuminated the aurora of their church. 
1898 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnis. 1 1 . aaa An aurora of mirth, 
which probably will not be very exuberant in its noon-tide. 

4 i.poet. The East, the Orient, ran. 

01049 Dhumm. op Hawtii. Wks. 37/1 They make the 
Scythian them adore, The Gaditan, and souldier of Aurore. 

6 . A luminous atmospheric phenomenon, now 
considered to be of electrical character, occurring in 
the vicinity of, or radiating from, the earth's north- 
ern or southern magnetic pole, and visible from 
time to time by night over more or less of the 
adjoining hemisphere, or even of the earth's sur- 
•face generally; popularly called the Northern (or 
Southern) Lights, merry-dancers, streamers, etc. 

The northern light*, being alone conspicuous in Europe, 
had from the earliext nerioda various popular names in the 
northern languages ; they began to attract scientific atten- 
tion early in the 17th c., and M’ere described by Gassendi in 
x6ai under the descriptive appellation of aurora borealis or 
1 northern dawn,' their simplest form HUggestiiig the appear- 
ance of dawn or approaching sunrise on the northern horizon ; 
this appellation 1 occasionally varied as aurora septentrio- 
nalis) passed into general scientific use. On the recognition 
of similar phenomena in the antarctic regions, these were 
called aurora australis or 'southern lights ; whence aurora 
is now used generically as the proper term for the phenome- 
non, without any thought of 'dawn,' and with English plural 
auroras ; and this has become the ordinary prose meaning 
of aurora , the preceding senses being only poetical. 

l6ei (i8aa Borrower Cycl. s.v., On Sept, and, i6ai, the 
same phenomenon was seen all over France ; and it was 
particularly described by GasNendus in his Physics, who 
gave it the name of aurora borealis .] 1717 Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 584 On February the 3th, 1716 7, at Eight at Night, 
an Aurora Borealis appeared. 17*7-91 Chambers Cycl., 
Aurora Borealis or Aurora Septentrumalis , the northern 
dawn, or light ; is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous ap- 
pearance, shewing it self in the night-time, in the northern 
part of the heavens. 174s Phil. Trams. XLI. 744 {title), An 
account of the A urora A u strati s observed at Rome, 1 anuary 
*7, 1740. 1788 Burma Wks. II. 183 Last, she sublimes th* 
Aurora of the poles, Th* flashing slements of female souls. 
18*3 Monas rabies. Holy Alliance l is, A dome of frost- 


work . . Which shone by moonlight— -as the tale Is— Like an 
aurora borealis 1899 Sir J. Ross M* W. Pate. xfiv. sx6 There 
was an aurora at night, iflga W. Grove Contrib. Sc. 339 
In air rarefied by the air-pump an aurora or dinchaige of five 
or six inches long could be obtained. s8gfl Scofkkrn Proof. 
Meteorol. 98 After 1790 auroras became uuircqucnt, but since 
1835 they have been on the Increase. x®88 Lockvkk Heavens 
si 1 Lit up by aurorte and long lingering twilights 1870 
R. Ferguson Elcctr. 17 The aptearance of auroras is in- 
variably accompanied oy magnetic irregularities 

6. The colour of the sky at the point oi stm-risc ; 
a rich orange hue. 

179s Hamilion Bcrthollefs Dyeing II. 11. 14. iv. *73 For 
Milks to be dyed of an aurora or orange colour. „ xles Imison 
Sc. 4 Art 11 . 189 If ait orange, or an aurora be required. 
iMe K. Pai temri in l.ss. Hist. 4 Art 33 Orange-reds, such 
Rh scarlet, nucurat, anil auroru. 

7 . Used as the popular or trivial name of various 
species of animals, as of a monl-cy {Chrysothrix 
set urea), a sea-aneinonc, and as the fancy name of 
varieties of various flowers, e.g. of a ranunculus. 

*774 Goldmm. Nat. Hist. 11863) I. vh. i. 508 The Snmari, or 
Aurum ; which is the smallest, and most beautiful of all 
monkeys that hold by the tail. 1I98G. H. Law ks Sea Side 
Stud. Index. 

8. Comb. Aurora australis, borealis, septen- 
trionalis : see sense 5. Aurora-like a., like the 
dawn, like the aurora borealis ; aurora parrot, 
the sjiecies Ps it tacit s Aurora ; aurora-pole, one 
of the two points on the surface of the earth which 
form the ccutrcs of the luminous circles of the 
aurora borealis and australis ; aurora-snake. 

1877 Mum. H. King Biscip UgoBassi 11. 65 Filmy aurora- 
flowvre Opened and died in the hour ig8o SmNirV A nad. 
(1693) 119 Aurora- like new out of lied. .879 Kingston 
Austral. Abr, iii. 34 Rays of light teemed, aurora-like, to 
••hoot out from its crown. 1881 tr. AotrtrHskiMd ’s Voy. 
Vegn II. xi. 40 A luminous crown . . whose centre, 'the 
introra-polc.' lies somewhat under the earth n Murfuce, a little 
north of the inugnetii -polo. 

Auroral ($ro-*ral), a. [f. prec. 4 -AL 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the dawn, eastern ; fig. of 
or pertaining to the rise or first period of anything. 

* 85 * Lynufsay Afonarihe Profc 148 Quhose donkc impur- 
purit vcHiiiiient uocturimll . . lie (Phebu*] lcfte in tyll his 
region n miromll. 1894 IUdham Halient. 539 To have begun 

I tic day with u . . crust . . like the French auroral * biscuit 
de Rlieiins.' 1878 P. Haynk Pnrit. Rrv. ix. 361 Auroral 
splendours of promise . . which accompany all revolutions in 
their earlier singes. 1879 J. Todiiuni kr AUestis 61 To paint 
the auroral mysteries of the dawn. 

2. l.ike the dawn 111 colour, brightness, freshness, 
soft lienuty, etc.; dawiiicg, roseate, rosy. 

*8*7 Carlyle Mist . I. 41 The auroral light of Tasso. 1863 
Longi . Fate. Fedei/go 151 Her cheeks suffused with an 
auroral blush. 1883 K. N.iki in Academy No. 577. 365/3 A 
radiance in auroral spirits now. 

3. Of or pertaining to the aurora (borealis). 

k8s 8 in Webster. 1851-0 Sir J. Hkrmciiei in A dm. Man. 

Sc. Enq. 161 Note also tne meteors . . within the auroral 
region. 1896 Kane A ret. Exp. 1 . xxxi. 491 A true and un- 
broken auroral arch. 187s Proctor Ess. Astron. xiii. 179 
The extreme height of the auroral lijght. 

4 . Resembling the aurora in its coruscations. 

187s Palchavk Lyr. Poems *36 Auroral flashing* of wit. 
iB8s Myers Renew. Youth aaa Hast thou . . Marked in her 
eyes those gleams auroral play T 

AurOTftlly, adv. [f. prec. + -IT a ] 

1 . After the manner of the dawn ; roseately. 

1873 Browning Red. Cott. Night-C. 117 How heaven's own 

pure may seem To blush aurorally. 

2 . After the manner of an aurora (borealis). 
s88s Piazzi Smyth in Nature No. 689. 83 A space, emi- 
nently and distinctly aurorally dark, was formed near the 
middle of the north-east arc itself. 

Aurora &n (pro*- riln), a. [f. Aurora + -van. 
Latin might have had aurUn-us {rosette).] Be- 
longing to dawn, or resembling it in brilliant hue. 

x9i9 Keats Ode to Psyche , At tender eyedawn ofaurorean 
love. x86o O. Meredith Lucile 11. v. }i& it Aurorean 
clouds. z88o Swinburne Birthday Otb 340 Kinged with 
aurorean aureole of the sun. 

Anro riOf a. [f.Aunoit-A+-ic: not well formed.] 
• Auroral 3 . 

188s Kinahan in Nature XX I II. 350 Aurorlc lights have 
been faint and scarce o! late. 

tAaro'ie, a. Obs.~ a H . L. aurdsus , f. aurum ; 
see -08E.] Full of gold, golden. 1731 in Bailey. 
AarOUS (£»'»&), a. [f. L. aur-um gold 4 -our.] 
Of or containing gold. Applied in Chem. to com- 
pounds in which gold comoines as a monad, e. g. 
Aureus iodide Au I, Aurous oxide, Au t O. 

i 96 s Peeper Play-bk. Metals aoi Purple of Cassius, termed 
by Gmelin st annate of aurous oxide. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med, 307 Aurous iodide is a greenish-yellow powder. 

Aurthwart,-wert, obs. forms of Ovkkthwart. 
Anrnlont (Q ritfl&it), a. [ad. L. auruletUus , 
f. aur-um gold : see -ulknt.] Gold-coloured. 

1731 in Bailly. bSii G. Shaw ZooL V 1 H. 306 Aurulent 
humming-bird. 

II AnrnmC^'rihnV [L.] Gold. Used in thp names of 
several preparations containing or resembling gold, 
as aurum fulmln&ns (-* Fulminatk of gold), an 
explosive precipitate obtained by adding ammonia 
to a solution of auric chloride ; aurum mosaioum 
or musivum, bisulphide of tin, known also as 
bronte powder, used by statuaries, house-painters, 
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and paper-stainer* ; + atururn potabile, 'drinkable 
gold/ gold held in a state of minute subdivision in 
some volatile oil, formerly in repute as a cordial. 

«iiw B. R. Mise . <18551 a Pynaculs alls of torum, Clene 
cold all* and summs. mi tr. Willi/ Rom. Med. Whs., 


gold all* and cumina. a $8« tr. WUti/ Rem. Med. Wks., 
Aurum fulminant, or thundering gold. 8794 J. Hutton 
Philo*. Light , etc. 9x3 Aurum fulininaus may be heated to 
a certain degree without exploding, idea Asmmolk Thoat. 
Chan. w6 Dice, Vermillion, Aurum Mmucum. alas Imison 
Si. Art IX. 335 Aurum Musivum ic used by JapMiters. 
«&<4 Quarles Judgut. 4 Mercy 86 Poverty . . ic a sickness 
very catching . . The beat cordud is aurum potabile. sfiji 
1'HiLi.m, Aurum pot abile. a Medicine made of the body of 
Gold it eelf r totally reduced, without Corrosive, into a blood- 
red, gumraie or Hony<like substance. 

Auieult tfskolt), v. [ad. L. auscultdr* to 
hear with attention, listen to. {A us- *- aur- in auris 
ear : the rest is doubtful.) Cf. F. ausc utter . ] - next. 

c 1840 E. Rtcsv in Tmeedie'e Libr. Med. VI. 59 Th« sound 
of each heart ahould be ausculted at the some moment. 
1M1 Mias Biaddon Asph. xxiii. au He ausculted me care- 
fully, found me sound in wind and limbi 
Auaovltet# l{ , sk*ritr»t), v. [f. auscuitdt- ppl. 
stem of amcultdrt : sec prec. and -atr 3.1 Irons. 
To listen to ; spec in A/ed. to examine by auscul- 
tation. tfllf in Syd. Sec. I.ex. (The only form.) 
Ansoultation i§ski»lt^ijait). [ad. L. auscul • 
tdtibn-em, f. auscul tat- : sec piec. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of listening or hearkening. 

«H4 Hickes Lucian iT.) You shall hear wh.it deserves at- I 
tentive auscultation. 1836 H.Taylor Statesman x xml 339 He 
who can listen with real attention to every thing that is said 
to him, has a great gift of auscultation. 1I41 Men. Haowmw. 
Grh. C hr. Poets >1863 64 The suggestive name of acroa set — 
auHcullatiuus, things intended tube heard. 

2 . Med. The action of listening, with ear or stetho- 
scope, to the sound of the movement of heart, lungs, 
or other organs, in order to judge their condition 
of health or disease. 

1833 J* Forbes Cycl. Pract. Med. I. *34 The whole doctrine 
of auscultation as a means of diagnosis. 187a Thomas Die. 
IVom. 767 Auscultation reveals a loud basic systolic cardiac 

Ausoultative ipskirlUUiv), a. Med. [f. L. 
auscuitdt- (tec Auscui/r) + -IVK.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, auscultation. 

«®34 Kamamk Consntnp. Curable 95 By auscultative ex- I 
amination. Ibid. (1861) 47 He displayed, unequivocally, all 
its auscultative signs. 

Ausoultffitor kjskoltr'toj). [a. T .. auscul t a tor, 
n. of a^ent f. auscultdre : sec prcc. and oh.] 

1 . Med One who practises auscultation. 

1I33 J. Fonbkx Cycl. Pract. Pled. 1. ass In the hands of 
an expert auscultator. *7 » Thomas Die. Worn. 77 Tho 
auscultator . . bringing to his aid the double stethoscope. 

Ii 2 . Title formerly given in Germany to a > oung 
lawyer who has parsed his first public examination, 
and is thereupon employed by Government, but 
without salary and with no fixed appointment 
(Now called refcrendarA Hence Ausoultatorship. 

s8j« Carlyle Sort. Ret. (1858 iv.75 HU first Law-Examin- 
ation he has coine-through triumphantly . . he is hereby 
'an Auscultator of respectability/ Ibid. 76 HU progress 
from the passive Auscultatorship, towards any active Asses- 
sorship. 1884 Sat. Rev. a Feb. 146. 

Auscultatory $skn a ltiLuri), a. [f. L. auscul- 
tat (see Aoboult) + Of or pertaining to 

listening, or to the medical practice of auscultation. 

sfigs Biggs New Die/. *340 Engage nature in her passive 
auscultatory faculties. 1833 J. Forbes Cycl. Prat t. Med. I. 
935 The auscultatory diagnostics of cardiac dneun. 

Ausmoner, transp. of aumosner, obs. f. Almoner. 

I Auftpex speks). Rom.Antia . PI. auapioes. 
[L., contr. for avis pc x, f. avis bird + -spex on ob- 
server, f. spectre to behold, observe.] One who 
observed the flight of birds, to take omens thence 
for the guidance of affairs ; hence, a director, pro- 
tector ; and esp. the person who superintended 
marriage ceremonies. 

1998 Gkkbnwkv Tacitus' Ann. (1604) 151 Shee should heare 
the words of the Auspices or Itand-fastcrs. 1647 R. Stapyl- 
ton Juvenal 906 An auspex to divine by the flying of the 
birds the future felicity of her marriage. 

f Al&'fpiOftl, a. Obsr • [ad. I,, auspicdlis , f. 
auspic-em , Auhpax: see -al*.]- Ausfioial. 

1696 in Blount Glottogr. 

t Att'ipioitl, a. Obs. [ad. L. auspiedtus , pa. 
pole, of aus/iedre, -art to lake omens at the begin- 
ning of any business, to start prosperously, to begin, 
enter upon, f. auspic-em, Aowkx.] Started with 
good auspices ; well-omened ; fortunate. 

s6og Holland Plutarch's Mor. 670 It n not an auspicate 
beginning of a feast . . to snatch or lurch from one another. 
sfi» Howell /.ending f. 6 Among the most auspicious names 
. . Fib) none more auspicate or glorious than Augusta. 
Aupieat* t{f splk/ll), v. [f. prec., or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed.] 

t A. Irons. To give omen of, betoken, prognosti- 
cate. Obs. 

1603 H. Jonson Kinfs Rntert. Wks. <1838' 335/1 As omin- 
ous a comet as that did auspicate So lasting glory to 
Augustus' state. 

2 . intr. To augur, prognosticate, predict. 

1848 H. Rooms Em 'i860) III. 337 It were mockery to 
auspicate favorably so long as they continue. 


T 3 ..trams. To initiate (a business, undertaking, etc.) 
With a ceremony calculated to ensure prosperity or 
good luck to it ; to give a fortunate, start to. 

sill SrviD Hitt. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (163*' 333 To auspicate 
his Temporal) affaire* with Spiritual! deuotiun*. >840 Hkome 
Antipedes 1. vi. •<« First, Sir, a health to auspicate our 
travailes, And wee d away. iSaj Lams Elia Ser. 11. vL (i86«j 
•69 To auspicate . . the filial concern, and sat U agoing with 
a lustre, 1869 D. N ash in Merlin 1 E. E. T. 8.) Pref. 6 Auspi- 
eatingthe foundation of cities ..by human sacrifice. 

A To enter upon in a way which may be attended 
with good or bad consequences ; to handsel, sig- 
nalise \ one's entrance upon). 

sin Skid Hitt. Gt. Brit . ix. vii. 6 Which Act was acci- 
dent ly hanseld, and auspicated with the bloud of many J ewes. 
1796 Busks Regie. Peace Wks. IX. 8x The very first acts, by 
which ithis new Government] auspicated its entrance into 
function. 1834 Six H. Tavlob A rtevelde lilv, Can the son 
better auspicate his arms Than by the slaying u t who slew 
the father? 

6 . To begin, commence, start; to inaugurate. 

165s Sparer Prim. Depot. (1663) 97 Whence all the rest 
auspicate their Gospel. 1831 Crayons fr, Commons a i 1 <ong 
ere the purse and mace Were auspicated to proclaim tne state 
Which fortune will'd on H enry Brougham should wait. iM 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. iv. 135 The London company merits 
the praise of having auspicated liberty in America, 
to. intr. To make a start or commencement. Obs. 
a 1670 Hackkt Cent. Serm . <16751 58a Ut me auspicate 
from the Text and Authority of Holy Scripture. 

t Aunpioatoly . atlv Obs rare- 1 , [f. Aus- 
picate a. 4 -lt-.J In accordance with omens. 

1600 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxii. viii. 197 Great cities., 
founded auspicately by the direction of bird flight. 

Au spicating, vbl. sb. ff. prec. + -inoU] » next. 

sfigs Caulk Magas tram. 189 Whether auguriring, auspi- 
cating, and aruNpicinnting . . were not found'd upon inagick. 

t Anspication. Obs. rare. [n. ol action f. 
L . auspudt-: see AumpicaTX a and - ation.] The 
taking of au-pices, getting of favourable omens. 

ifiga Caulk Magastrom. 4 Their sacrificing to the ntarren, 
in an auspiuntion of the years fertility. Ibid. S96 He took 
anspication from a bird that sate before them, 
t An spicator. Obs. rare [n. of agent (on 
L. analogies) f. L. auspiedt - : see prcc. and -ok.] 
One who takes auspices, an augur. 

ifiga Caulk Afagastrom. 330 The pullarian auspicator, 
would needs be presaging clean contrary to hi* token*. 

t Au’Bpicatory, a Obs. rare — . [f. prcc.: 

sec -oUY.J Of or pertaining to anspication. 

1734 Sai.k Koran Prel. Disc. §iv. (1850 43 This auspicatory 
form . . [is | believed to be of divine original. 

Anipiflfi ospisb now usi ally in pi. atuspiooa 
(^ spimz). [a. F. auspice (14th c.), ad. L. auspi- 
ctum the action or function of the Aumpkx.] 

1 . An observation of birds for the purpose of ob- 
taining omc:is ; a sign or token given by birds. 

1533 Bkllkndknb Livy iv. (iBaa) 319 Na plaheane micht 
have auspicii, that is to say, thay mient noent divine, ifiga 
Caulk Afagastrom. 307 Taking an auspice . . it wan told 
him, &c. 1770 Lanuhoknk Plutarch (18791 !• *7 a/e The 

xuspices which were taken when he was appointed. 186B 
Milman St. PauC x ii. aoAII sortileges, auspices, div motions, 
and other works of the devil were forbidden. 

2 . gvn. Any divine or prophetic token ; prognos- 
tic, premonition ; esp. indication of a happy future. 

1 Mo R. (Joke Power A Subj. 166 The glorious Cesar 
Henry . . whom God may make to command with happy 
auspices. 1796 Burkk Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 337 This 
auspice (the publication of a pamphlet ] was instantly followed 
by a speech from the throne, in the very spirit . . of that 
pamphlet. 1848 R. Hamilton Sabbath ii. 50 What was the 
auspice and relief which words like these brought to his 
soul ! s8gg Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111. ao A life which had 


opened under the fairest auspices. 

3 . Prosperous lead ; propitious influence exerted 
on behalf of any undertaking ; patronage, favour- 
i.ig direction ; esp. in phr. Under the auspices of. 


Aaaytslmui «- [l«|n»»4S.] 

i. Ominous, esp. of good omen, betokening suc- 
cess, giving promise of a favourable issue. 

•614 Ssuwm Titles Hem 159 An axmdcious flight of an 
Eagle towards him. 1714a You no M. Th. vm, aoa Banaath 
ausgteioasplanats bora, sflag J.Tkachbs Mil Jml. Amor. 
Rem 135 Tha splendid achievemeat of General Gates Is 
auspicious to his preferment. 


Find 939 The aspect of jubilant auspicious angsls. 

2 . Favourable, favouring, conducive to success. 

sfiso Shako. Temp. v. i. 314 lie . . promise you calme Seas, 
auspicious gales, ifigfl Skars A than, il xii. 348 The results 
. . have a direct and auspicious bearing on the preat subject. 

b. Of persons : Showing favour, propitious, kind. 

sfiox Shako. Alts Well in. m. 6 And fortune play vpon thy 
prosperous helms As thy auspicious mistris. 1798 G Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. Ded., Auspicious Heaven saw our distresses 
and dangers. 1871 KoetKrn Poems to Fair with honorable 
eyes. Lamps of an auspicious soul. 

8. Favoured by fortune, prosperous, fortunate. 

rfiifi Bullokas, Auspicious, lucky, fortunate. 1884 H. 
Moaa My it. iniq. 941 But Harvest Kometimea has a more 
auspicious sense. 1804 in Gurwood l)isp. 111. 410 We . . have 
reposed for five auspicious years under the shadow of your 
protection. 

Anspi oiouly, adv. [f. prcc. 4- -LY 2 ] In an 
auspicious manner ; with favourable omen, pro- 
spect, or result ; fortunately, happily. 

1996 Drayton Legends i. 431 Whom then I did auApt- 
ciously pernwade. Once more with Warre to fright the Eng- 
lish Fields. 1719 Younu Revenue iil i. Thus tar it works 
auspiciously, xfigg Macaulay Hist. Eng. Iil. 586 Sebum- 
berg had opened the campaign auspiciously. 

Auspi’oiousneBS. [f. as prtc. 4 -nkbb.] The 


i.ig direction ; esp. in phr. Under the auspices of. 

a 1837 B- Jonson <J.) Great father Mare . . By whose high 
auspice Rome hath stood So long, sfifiv Dryden Ann. 
Mintb. 1 i«o That Town j . Which by hi* Auspice they will 
nobler nuuce. 1790 Burkk Fr. Rev. 135 The whole bus 
been done under tne auspices . . of religion and piety. 1844 
Lingard Angto-Soje. Ch. <1858) II. xL 168 Published under 
the auspices of the Royal Society of Literature. s8fig 1 .i\ino- 
htonk Zambesi xvi. 337 A11 experiment begun under his en- 
lightened auspices. 

t A A lucky or well-omened introduction. Obs. 
1688 Dryden Brit. Rediv. 50 That James this running 
century may view, And give his son an auspice to the new. 
Aupicifal gapijal), a. [f. L. ausfici-UM Aua- 
F10K + -AL 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to auspices or augury. 

1846 Sir T. Brown k Psend. F.p. iv. v. 193 'In a! Auspicioll 
principle . . that the left hand is ominous. s8a8 Chathelo 
Tent. Antiq . Pref. 10 A fondness for auspicial rites. 

2 . Well-omened, fort nate, auspicious 

18x4 < sa I ?ec.> Stationer 1' Reg. < Arb. • III. 559 The auspiciall 
government of Frederick the Prince Palatine. 1893 Scot. 
Rev. I. 84 Attaching undue importance to the auspictal 
favour of aristocratic names. 


quality of being auspicious ; favourable prospect 
for the future, promise of success. 

ifi49J«H. T AYLoa Gt. Exetnp. 11. Add. xi. 94 Having thus 
commenced with t).c auspicii umichsc of religion, they had 
better hopes ilicir just affaires would succeed. 1884 Munch. 
Exam. 8 Nov. 5/1 The autpuiouMies* of this Leginning wa» 
more than connrnied. 

t Au'tpicy. Obs. [ad. L. auspicium Aubpick.] 
The drawing of omens Irmn birds. 

1603 Sir C. Hkydon Jnd. Astral xviL 356 Aunpicie wrs 
rather an inuention of pollicie. s6a8 Ponotrf. J- over it e iso 
He consulted with his Auspicy to know what it presaged. 
1687 Shapwkll Juvenal's tint. x. note , Who interpret dextro 
pede * with most prosperous Auipidch.' 

Auat, obs. form of Auuiiht. 

Austen, variant of Austin, Augnstinian. 

II Auter SUD. Also 6 auature. [L. ; cf. 
L. urbre, us turn, to burn, Gr. avow to dry, kindle.] 
The south wind ; hence , the south. 

c 1374 Chauckr Booth. 11. iii. 39 Yif )re cloudy wynde auntcr 
blow* felliche. zggg Stewart l ran. Scot. 1. 934 Throw 
couetyce culd neuir rit be content Of all the Austure and 
the Orient. ridjaD rumm. ok Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 
38/1 to dry the weeping Austens tears. 1780-9 Falconer 
Shipwr. il 843 Auster’s resistless force all air invades. 
Auster, variant of Autre, hearth, home. 
Austere ($8t!«M), a. Forms : 4 auster 7*eer, 4- 
austere ; also4austerene, awaterne (hausterne), 
4-6 austeme, 6 austrun, astern, [a. OF. austere 
(14th c. in Littrd), ad. L auster us. a. Gr. afamjput 
making the tongne dry and rough, hence, harsh, 
severe, f. abuv to dry. The adscititious -n, common 
in I4~i6th c., is peihaps due to contact of form 
and sense with stern adj. ; cf. quot. 1 388 in sense 3. 
The appearance of the senses in Kng. does not 
correspond to the logical dcvelopme <t in Gr.] 

1. Uniting astringency with sourness or bitterness ; 
harsh in flavour, rough to ihc taste. 

1941 R. Copland Calyon's Temp, a H 1 b, I cal austere., 
a lytell adstryngent. 160s Holland Pliny G tens., Austere, 
harsh or hard, ax in fruits vnripe, and hard wines of hedge 
grapes. 1884 Evelyn J'otuoHa Advi. 1 1739)78 Austere Fruit .. 
no better than a sort of full succulent Crabs. 1784 Cowrxa 
Task 1. os The bramble, black a* Jet. or aloes austere. 
1894 Hooker JJimol. Jmls. I. vi. 143 Both ripen austere and 
•mall fruits. 


Task 1. i99 The bramble, black a* Jet. or sloes austere. 
1894 Hooker JJimol. Jmls. I. vi. 143 Both ripen austere and 
•mall fruits. 

+2. Of colour : Dingy, sombre. (So in L.) Obs. 

ifiBo H. Moke ApocaUApoe. 997 A Chrysoprasus : a Gemm 
of an austere colour. 

3 . Harsh to the feelings generally ; stem in man- 
ner or appearance ; rigorous, judicially severe. 


t AnraL'OiliatO*. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. auspdei- 
uni ; o£ TL haruspicium, haruspicina, and Eng. 
valicinal&r.] - Aubpicaton, AUbpkx. 

189a Gaulm Magastrom. 190 Augurs and ausptclnaton. 


1330 R. IIkunnk Chrm. 54 pei dred he kyng folle sore, for 
lie was fulle austere. 13M Wyclip Lube xix. as, I dredtle 
thee, for thou art an mistcrne (1388 a stern] man ..lam 
an hausteme (sj88 a stern 1 man. <-1449 Wyntoun Cron. 
v. ix. 664 Pereecutiowne, Dai wes austere and fellowne, 413 
Douglas /Ends x. xii. 59 Wyth astern fysy ene. M3S 
Si ewast Cron. Scot. IL 371 With drawin swovdit and with 
austrun face. 1896 Hr. Hall Breath. Devout Soul (*851) 
X99 O thou, who justly holdest thyself wronged with the 
style of an austere Master. 1873 Browning Rod Coit. 
Night ‘C. 948 They would be gentle, not austere, 
b. Stem in warfare, grim. 

1330 R. Brunnk Cknm. 98 W erred on Athebtau with oate 
fulle austere. I but 963 {to folk . . wer first auster and smerte* 
189a Miss Yongb Cameos (1877) 1. xxx. 930 Simon, Count de 
Mom fort, an austere warrior, 
t o. transf. Rugged, forbidding. Obs. 
s8B6 Cotton Montaigne (1877) I. 75 Difficulties .. render 
it austere and inaccessible. 

4 Severe in self-discipline or self-restraint, strin- 
gently moral, strict, abstinent. 
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WtOLW S»n*. L'SeL Wks. 1669 I. « An ypocrite 
|mi sbewidehlm to the world bojieattsterut and dene, aim 


Sham, m iv. ilL 99 Which holy vudertaking with 
moat anateve aanctimonie, she accoaptbht. m-PaimrrLcv 
Nmi. k Rent J?*&. <«7fle) 1. 319 John .. led a remarkably 
oosiarelMh *•*» Macaulay Hist. Eng. xili. 1 1 1. S49T0 there 
austere fanatica a holiday waa an olyact of positive disgust. 

6 . Grave, sober, serious. 

dJy Milton P. L, ix. 97a Eve. .With aweet auateer com* 
posture thus veply’d. 1898 Lomov. AT, Stondish 31 Men in 
the middle of life, auetere and grave in deportment. 

6 . Severely simple in style; unadorned ; without 
any luxury. 

xS97 Hookxk EecL PoL v, (163a) 300 This auetere repast 
they took in the Euening. me Mason Ch. Mum. i. 47, 1 
demand no auetere solemnity of main: but 1 would reject 
all levity of air. ilge Conybxam & H. St. / > e«/(i66a) 1. 
ix. e8o The auetere comfort of an English jaiL 
B. as sb. An austere substance. 

Rutty Phil. 7 'run*. LI. 471 Galls and other austere*. 
AkftSTfly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly*.J In an 
austere manner : with harshness; sternly, strictly, 
severely; grimly; rigorously, abstinently. 

*■*375 Wvcur Serm. Set. Wlu. 1869 I. 956 God ehal seie, 
austernli ; Of M mou> Y juge bee. 191a Douglas Math 
xii. vL lat Rycnt auMtemly has he thrawio the brand, xdso 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 1 If I haue too austerely punish’d you. 
>799 S.Tu amca A ngto-Sax. ( 1 8a8 > 1. 391 Alfred at first received 
than austerely. His manner was afterwards softened. sfl|B 
DkQuimcky Ani06iof.Sk. Wlcs. 1. 134 My mother . . recoiled 
austerely from all direct communication with her servants. 
1M9 Daily TtL a8 Dec. 5/4 The back lanes of Genoa are 
full of auateraly-gorgeous palaces. 

AuitfTSnSM. [f. as prec. 4 -miss.] Austerity. 

1 . Harshness or astringent sourness to the taste. 

■676 Bkal in PkiL Tram . XI. 589 An austerenm that 
must be allay’d . . with a little Sugar. 175s Ciiambkkm Cycl. 
av. Austerity , Austerencss of taste. 

2 . Harshness, sternness, severity; severe self* 
discipline, moral strictness. 

>979 Tombom Cabin's Seem. Tim. 39a/* S. Paul con- 
demned them that through austerneare of life . . wnml 
God. 18416 Sia T. Bbowmr Pseud. Ep. 399 If an indifferent 
and un ridiculous object could draw hla haoituall ausxerenesse 
unto a smile. 18*9 f. H. Nkwman in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Pk. cxix. 75, I saw thy face In kind austereness clad. 

Austerity ($sterfti). Forms: 4 austoritd, 
austernete, 7 austeritie, 7- austerity, [a. OF. 
austeriU ( 1 4II1 c. in I.ittrd), ad. late L. austeritdtem 
(cf Gr. au'TTrjporrjt), f. austerus Austki.e : see -ity.] 

1 . Harshness to the taste, astringent sourness. 

sdM T. Johnson tr. Parer's Chirurg. xxvi. vii. 11678) 63a 

Acerbity and austerity. 1676 Deal in Phil. Trans. XI. ^65 
A wild black Plum . . of no harsh or unpleasant austerity. 
17x8 Quincy Cam//. Dis/. 80 .Sage . . has an Austerity upon 
the Palate. 

2 . Harshness to the feelings; stern, rigorous, 
or severe treatment or demeanour; judicial severity. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 5376 pe gret austerity, pat Cnst 
sal shew pat day. c 1380 Wyclip De Pa/a Wks. (1880) 471 
Secular prinsis shulden teche to drede god by austernete 
and worldly drede. 1579 E. K. in SpeustFs She/h. Cal. Feb. 
Glass ., Dismayed at the trinities ana austeritie of his countcn* 
sunce. 1614 Rai biuii Hist. World 11. (1736) 53a He gave 
presence . . with such austeritie, that no man durst presume 
to spit or cough in his sight. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. A mar. 
Wks. 184a I. x8x Notwithstanding the austerity of the Chair. 

b. transf. Rigour ; rugged sternness, arch,. 

17x3 Land. 4 Count. Brewer 11. (171)) 149 Before the Aus- 
terity of the Winter renders such a damp watery Place too 
chilly. SS17 Byron Manfred m. iv. 33 Which soften'd down 
tha hoar austerity Of rugged desolation. 

8. Severe self-discipline or self-restraint; moral 
strictness, rigorous abstinence, asceticism. 

1990 Shaks. M ids. H. 1. i. qo Or on Dianaes Altar to pro- 
test For aie, austerity, and aingle life. 1699 Fuller CM. 
Hist. 11. iii. I. 971 The Monks . . whose primitive over* 
Austerity in Abstinence was turned now into Self-sufficiency. 
1790 Johnson RambL No. 141 V 6 To dissipate the gloom of 
collegiate austerity. 1896 Mrs. Stowe Died, xxviu II. 874 
The rigid austerity of his life. 

b. esp in pi. Severely abstinent or ascetic practices. 

1664 H. More My it. In la. xvlli. 60 Several other Anti- 
christian Austerities. *739 Wesley Wks. (187a) I. 178 By 
holiness meaning, not fasting or bodily austerities. xSgt Six 
J. SnsniEN Hut. France xviL II. 174 The cell and the 
austerities of an anchorite. 

A Severe simplicity; lack of luxury or adornment. 

1S79 Mas. Chahlbb in Sund. Mag. Juno sB6 The very 
bareness and austerity . was to the Gothic soldiers a proof 
of hidden treasure. 1883 Coan in Hnr/ede Mag. June 
taj/a, 1 should restrict this austerity to the dyspeptics. 

t AURtaTUlptUI, a. Obs.~* [f- L. austcrul-us : 
see-ULOUH.] 4 Somewhat harsh, llailcy 1731. 
Austin ip sliiil, a. and s 6 . Also 4 6 Auatyn^e, 
6 -7 -on, 7 -ine. [Syncopated L A vgustin, Augsttn. 
(No Aoustin cited in OF.)] 

1 . - Aoodstiviav. 

cijfft Wvcuv De Ecel. ScL Wks. 1871 III. 333 Austyna 
Helen pat pel weren many hundrid wynter oifore opera 
frerta. xS6x A B. Hors Eng. Cathedr. xp th C. 03a The church 
of the Austin Friais. 

+ ' Doing Austins ' : see quot. 06 s. 

rxSia Oxonian* 1. 5 Some traces of thia practice \disputa- 
tianas in AugmHnenstbus) still remain in the University 
exercises, ana the common phrase of scholars 'doing 
Austins * hat a direct allusion to it. 
t Awtbicr. 06 s. Variant of prec. 

1466 Poston Lett. 349 IL 070 Given to the Aostenera at 
the chapter at Yarmouth. 

Austral (gstriLl), a . ; also 6 awe-, aus trail. 


[1 id. L. austrdlis, X Auster south wind t soe -alVI 
Belonging to the south, southern ; also, influenced 
by the south wind, warm aod moist Austral signs : 
the six signs of the zodiac from Libra to Pisces. 

139! Tbevisa Barth. Do P. R. xm. xxvL (1495)479 Fyashe 
of that kynde that byghte Austral arysa whan the stores 
that hyght Pliades begynne to godoune. 1941 R. Copland 
Guydons Quest, Cyrurg * An australl day, that fa to say bote 
and moyste. Mgs Hetwood Hierarch* iil t8« If the Aus- 
trall horns bo any thing erected, it signified! a South winde. 
x«Si Maxwell Electr. 4 Afmgn. II. to Austral magnetism 
fa the imaginary magnetic matter which prevails in the 
southern regions of the earth. 

AtfiffitvilMiail (f strain -pan), a. and sb. [f. 
Australasia, ad. F. Australasia (f. L. austrdlis 
southern 4 Asia) + -AW ; given originally, b v De 
Drosses, to one of his 3 divisions of the alleged Terra 
Australis: now used to include Australia and its ad- 
joining islands.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Austra- 
lasia. B. sb. A native or colonist of Australasia. 

(1796 De Bsoosks Hist. Navig. mux Terras A nitrates 
PretT a La division de la terra auourale y dtoit (kite, rclativo- 
ment h ces trofa men, en Magellan ique, Polynesia, et Aus- 
tralasia. n66 Callander Terra A ustrmlis 1 . 49 (transl. De 
Brasses) The first (division] in the Indian Ocean south of 
Asia, which for this reason we shall call A ustralasi*.\ shorn 
G. Shaw ZooL 1 1 1 . 506 Other Australasian Snakes. sfispSvu. 
Smith Whs. 1x867) 1 . r68 The Australasians grow corn. 
Australene (5 strfilf h). Chem. [f. L. austr&Lis 
AubthaIj t -knk.] The chief constituent of English 
turpentine-oils, prepared from the turpentine of 
Pinus australis f which turns the plane of polariza- 
tion to the right ; also called austratsrebenihen* * 
i *3 in Watts Diet. Chem. V. pax. 

Australian ($str*i liftn), sb. and a. [ad. F. 
australien , f. L. austrdlis, in Terra Australis 
'southern land/ the title given, from 16th c., to the 
supposed continent and islands lying in the Great 
Southern Ocean, for which Australia was at length 
substituted (see Flindera, 1814, Voyage to Terra 
Australis, I. Introd. p. iii, /oof-note.) With the 
gradual restriction of Terra Australis and • Aus- 
tralia 1 to New Holland (nee Penny Cycl. 1835 a.v.), 
Australian has been similarly restricted.] 

A. sb. + 1 . A native of the Terra Australis , in- 
cluding Australasia, Polynesia, and * Magellanica/ 
Obs. 2 . An aboriginal native of, later, also, a 
colonist or resident in, the island-continent of Aus- 
tralia. 

1693 Hew Pi scrri’. Terra Tuco^n. A ns fra/. 163 It fa easio 
to judge of the incomparabiliiy of the Australians with the 
people of Europe. 1766 Callander 7 'err a Australis (De 
Brasses) II. a8o One of the Australians, or natives of the 
Southern World, whom Gonneville had brought into France. 


1340 Hamyole Pr. Cause. <376 P* grat au.teritd, Pat Cn'it K 5 of 'SbESSSi 

Sl Shew bat day. c 1380 Wycliv/R Pa/a Wlcs. ( 1880 ) 471 uS; SL? TifiS 1 251/1' 

nrinii. «KuM«n k* tr. VnA hv bodies. xSBo Daily News a s _Nov. Herbert it seems IS 


bodies. xSSo Daily Hews as Nov. 5/2 Herbert it seems is 
an Australian, or at least has been living in Australia. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to Australia. 

18x4 R. Brown in Flinders Pay. 7 'err. Austr. II. The 
collection of Australian plants. 1839 Penny Cycl. XI V. 363 
The Alfourou and Australian races. Mod. Proposed con- 
federation of the Australian colonies. 

Hence, AugtrallolA (pstrriiioid), a , also Aus- 
traloid (f struloid), of the ethnological type of the 
aborigines of Australia. 

1864 Reader No. 103. 771/x Australioid rather than Austra- 
lian. 1869 Lubbock Preh. Times xii. 378 The Australoid 
type contains all the inhabitants of Australia, and the native 
races of the Deccan. 1884 Sat. Rev. 96 July ixB Proving 
the existence of Australioid blood in our veins. 

f An straliaa, v. Wbs. ran— 1 , [f. Auhtbal a. 
-t- izk.] To point southward. 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. F.p, 11. II. (1686) 44 Steel and 
Iron conveniently placed do Septentrionate at one ext ream 
and Austral ire at another. 1696 in Blount Glassagr. 

f Austrian, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. I* Austr - 
,(Auster) south 4 iaw. (To be distinguished from 
Austrian , of Austria™ Oct. Oesterreich Eastern 
kingdom.)] Southern, austral. 

1638 Quarles Eleg. Lady Luckyn x!v,The Queen of light, 
Rob'd with full Glorie in ner Austrian skies. 

Austrioh, -idge, obs. forms of Ostrich. 

t Airatri&e, a. Obs. [a. F. austrin (Cotgr.\ 
ad. L. austrinus , f. Auhtbr.] Southern, austral. 

i6h Hbywood Hierarch, iii. x6p Under the feet of Aquar- 
ius, ue th the Great Austrine [ printed Austriue] Fish. 

Amtringsr (9'8trind^9j). Falconry. AUo 
aatr-, ostr-. [Also spelt os t ringer, a corruption of 
earlier os t regie r, ostreger, a. OF. ostruehier, austr it- 
chier ( autrucier , autoursier) late L. +austur - 
rdrius. f. austurcus , also austorius, os/orius , in OK. 
hostur, ostour , now autour, the goshawk. F or cor- 
ruption of ostreger to ostringer, aus t ringer, cf. 
messenger , passenger, porringer , etc.] A keeper of 
j goshawks. See also Ostrinusr. 

I 14B6 Bk. St. Albans bvb. They be calde Ostreger?* that 
kepe Goshawkys, or TercelHv 1579 G. Turrervili.r Fat- 
eonrie 63 Falconers and Ostregeni. stfex Shaks. Alts Well 
v. i. (Stage direction' l Enter a gentle astringer. 1670-17x7 
Blount Low Diet. lv. Austurcus, We usually call a Foul* 
koner who keeps that kind of Hawks, an Ostringer. 1695 
Ksmhstt Par.Antiq. lx. try Sent beyond sea with the Kings 
Austringers and Falconers. 

AfiStromincy (^str^msensi), [f. L. A us ter 


south wind 4 Gr. parrefa divination : see -vavct.] 
Divination from observation of the winds. 

Mflfi in Blount Gl a ss agr. 

AuBtrun, obs. form of Austibr. 

Auntuoe, variant of Astuck, Obs., astuteness. 
Aunturo, obs. form of Aumn. 

Austyn, Aut, obs. ff. Ar*Tur, Auobt. 
t Ante Bthnsy. Obs. [f. Gr.aftr(o- sclf+ofa- 
Otfau perception, scnsation.J Self-consci«»iiBness. 

164s H. More Sang of Saul 1. 11. xxv, Autmsthcsy'a divided 
into tway. a efiga J. Smith Set. Disc. viii. 387 T o preserve au 
unhallowed auUesthesy and feeling sense or themselves, 
t Atttangolift. Obs.- 9 [f. Gr. mhrayyeA-or, 
f. mvt(o- self 4 dyjeXat messenger.] * One who is his 
own Messenger/ Dailey 174a. 

AmtaatJ$nnr t$t*nti-t!pi). [f. Gr. ofir(o- self 
4 Antitypt.J ‘ i’he positive notion of an insuper- 
able power in body of resisting compression ; ulti- 
mate or absolute incompressibility/ Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Dissert, in Peid's tVks. 847. 

Auttroh ( 5 'taik). [ad. Gr. a^raprgng, f. «6r(o- 
self. by oneself, independently 4 dpxt* ruler.] An 
absolute ruler ; - Autocrat. 

1865 Daily Tot. aS Fob. 4/4 The great autarchs of history. 
Autarchy ^ tfaki). [ad. Gr. abrapxia, f. aOrap- 
: sec prec. and -Y.] 

1. Absolute sovereignty, despotism. 

*690 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 I. 467 
A certain Government, which he caTls an Autarchy, of which 
he nukes Ood the only Judg. Ibid. 468 That absolute and 
imaginary Right of Sovereignty, that Autarchy. 

2 . Self-government. 

1691 G. B. (title) Autarchy or the Art of Self-Government. 
Autarchy 2 (gtfiki). In 7 -arohio. ( Setter 
•arky, or -aroio.) [ad. Gr. avrhpntia* f. avrdpterfi 
self-sufficient, f. a6v\o- self + upni-uv to suffice.] 
Self-sufficiency. 

c 1643 Maximal Unfolded 4 Autarchic or netfe sufficiency. 
s8S 3 D. Simon Darner's Pers. Christ 11. 111.661 othe Kantian 
practical autarchy, the dogma ofdie God man i* utincccHxnry. 

Autenkld, ppl. a. Obs. [Corrupt f. autentik , or 
au/entica/.'] Authenticated. 

CX400 A /at. LolL 15 Materia to be . . confermid, canonizid, 
auleokid. 

Autentik, -yoal, etc., oU. ff. Ai thkntic, etc. 
Auter(e, -ir, -re, obs. forms of Altar. 
Autergy, variant of Auturqy. 
t AutezOU'sioUB, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Gr. 
avr*(tA/at-os ( see next) + -our.] Exercising free-will. 

1678 Cudworth InttlL Syst. eao As autexouBioua or free- 
willed, they should have a power of determining themselves. 

tAntsioniy. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. oirsf- 
ovala independent power, f. our(o- (see Auto-) 4 
ifovala power, authority.] Free will. 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 55 Asserting the rh ty* fair, 
Autcxousie, or Liberty from Necessity. 

t Authent. A/us. Obs. Iii 6 autenta. [ad. 
med.L. aut K h)ent~a, ad. Gr. avOirr- rjt : see Autiiim- 
tio.]= Authrntio D5. 

1997 Mobley Introd. Mus. Annot., To the autentas they 
give more liberty of ascending then to the riauu: . . euery 
autenta may go a whole eight aitoue the final 1 key. 1609 
Douland Omitha/. Micro/. 13 An Antiphone is newly found, 
which . . hath not the rising of an Authent in the middle. 

Authentic ^g)»e-ntik), a. (and *4). Forms: 4-5 
auotentyke, 4 7 autentlk(e, 5 -yk, 3-6 -ioke, 
-yke, 6 attentik, awtentyke, 0 7 aut-, auttxen- 
tique, -ike. -Ioke, 6-8 -iok, 6 - authentic, fa. 
OF. autentique (13th c.\ ad. I ..authenticates , a. Gr. 
abSevriKu t 'of fust-hand authority, original,' f. a6- 
Btvri a ' original authority/ and a wivrijt 1 one who 
does a thing himself, a principal, a master, an 
autocrat/ f.abr (o- self 4 -Ivttjs (cl. ovvirrYjs - ovi’tp- 
y 6 s fellow- worker). In I5thc. mis-spelt after L. 
auctor ; in if th assimilated to the orig. Greek. 
The development of meaning is involved, and in- 
fluenced bv med.L. and Fr.; sem-cs 3 and 4 stem to 
combine the ideas of 'authoritative' and 'original.'] 
A. adj. 

1 1 . Of authority, authoritative ( properly as 
possessing original or inherent authority, but also 
ns duly authorized) ; entitled to obedience or re- 
spect. Obs. 

1340 Hameolb Pr. Cense. 7x16 Saint Austyn . . Whose 
wordas er auctentyke. 138a Wyclie Isa. Prol., No goostli 
vndurstondyng U autentik, no but it be grouudid in the tvxt 
opynlL 01400 Occleve De Reg. Prtnc. 1*5 The bible, 
Wkiche fa a booke autentyko and credible. 1599 Cuaeman 
Bang. Senct (1630) 31 Let autentique Reason be our guide. 
<630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 6a Wo have an outhen- 
tique Rule to decide the doubt. x68o Noams Hierot Us 00 
To esteem their Sentence! aa nuthentii'k^as laws. 17*4 
Swirr DrapieFs Lett. Wlu. 1755 V. 11. 105 Some short plain 
authentick tract might be published for the information 
both ofpetty and grand-juries. 1879 Fitzcesald tr. Whit- 
akePsDisput. 33a That is called authentic, which is sufficient 
to itself, which commends, sustains, proves itself, and bath 
credit and authority from itaelfi 
tb. of person* Obs. 

1903 Ld. Berners Froiss. Lcoccxxvii. 749 One of the moose 
autentyke men of the court of parlyment. 1710 Pridkaux 
Orig. Tit Met ui. 16 j Doth not appear in any Authentic writer. 
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+ 2 . Legally valid, having legal force. Obs. 

1401 Pol Poems (tSs9> II. 80 Of Her let trig and of her 
lelo, if autentike thei weren. 1466 Pasta* Lett. 554 II. 
084 Diver* old deed*, Home without date, insealed under 
au tenth: Ice scale*. 1671 Flavkl Fount. Life vi. 15 What i* 
done by Commission 1* Authentick. inj Sheffield (Dk. 
Huckhm.) Wks. 11753' I. t jo Under the bruad authentic seal 
of hcav'n. 

fb. Of person* : Legally or duly qualified, author- 
ized, licensed. Obs. 

<-1430 Hknkyson Mor. Fab. 35 Hee U Autentike and a man 
of aye, And he* great practicke of the Chancellarie. 1540 
Act 3 s Hen. Vlll, xxv. With the approbation* and test!-, 
monies of fowre sundric notaries autentique thcrvnto sub- 
scribed. lies Siiaka. Alts Well 11. iii. 14 Of all the teamed 
and authentlckc fellowes. i6to 11 . Ionbon A Irk. u. iii, Why, 
li’i* the most autentique dealer I ‘these commodities I 

9 . Kntitled to acceptance or belief, tun being in 
accordance with fact, or as stating fact ; reliable, 
trustworthy, of established credit. (The prevailing 
sense ; often used in contradistinction to Pennine, 
csp. by writers on Christian Evidences, while others 
identity * authentic ’ and 1 genuine.' .See sense 6.) 

>369 Chaucer lift. Dnchesse 1086 Though her stories be 
autentike. 148$ Caxion Treviso's Higden iv. xxvii. 115*7) 
174 This is founden in no cronycic that is auctentykc. x 339-3 
Act *4 lit*. Vllt , xii, Hy diuers sondrie olde autentikenis- 
tories, and cronidcs it is manifest lie declared and expressed. 
*739 Somerville Chase ii. 1*5 If mime stanch Hound, 
with hi* authentick Voice Avow the recent Trail. 1739 
Chester?. Lett. 35 1 . 117 Authentic means true ; some- 
thing that may !>e depended upon, as coming from good 
authority. 1796 Ur. Watson A hoi. Bible it 183 A genuine 
book is that which wus written by the person whose name 
it hears as the author of it. An authentic liook is that which 
relates matters of fact as they really happened. 1858 Haw- 
ihomne Lr.Sf It. Jruls. II. 178 Some portrait .. reckoned 
aiithentu , which the early painters followed, 
b. of persons (or agents). 

199s 1 '. Nohton tr. C a Ivin's Inst. in . 397 To discredit no 
many authentike witnesses. 1638 Suckmno Aglaura fcpil. 
(1646' 59 When an authentique watch is shewn, Koch man 
windes up and rectifies his own. c 1645 Howm.i. Lett. 
(1650) I. 375 Some of the authentickest annalists. 1797 
IIolcroft tr. Stolberfs Trav. IV. xci. (cd. a) 5 He is an 
authentic writer. 

+ 4 . Original, first-hand, prototypical ; as opposed 
to copied. Obs. 

igSi Lamrardk Firm. til. iv. (1588) 370 According to the 
Ongmall and Autentique Record*. 1610 Ur. Carlkton 
Juried. 79 They would send for the autentike copies of the 
Nicen Councelf. 1867 Milton tv. 719 On him who 

had stole Jovcs authentic fire. 17 aS Newton Chronol. 
A memied vi. 369 The tjook .. was originally copied from 
Authentic writings. s8aa S. Rooks* Italy , Florence 16 To 
steal a spark from their authentic fire. 

5 . Real, actual. * genuine.’ ^Opposed to imagi- 
nary, pretended.} arch. 

140a Caxton F.neydos vii. y» To be closed and enuyronned 
wytn walli* autentyke. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 188 
An Authentick discouragement to the promotion of the Arts 
and Science*, k 1704 T. Drown Epigr. Wks. 1730 I. ra8 
Well might the sage philosopher* of old Their justling 
atoms for authentic hold. ..*•49 C aulyi.k C romwell 11871) 

I. 66 A faint, authentic twilight. 

6. Really proceeding from its reputed source or 
author; of undisputed origin, genuine. (Opposed 
to counterfeit, forged, apocryphal. Cf. note, sense 3.) 

1790 Pai.lv Hot. Paul. 1. 1, I believe the letter* authentic, 
and the narration in the main to lie true. ISM Dunne Libr. 
Comp. 97 Kvenr authentic niece from the pens of Tyndal and 
Coverdule. 1880 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/3 Authentic docu- 
ment* artfully falsified. 

+ 7 . Belonging to himself, own, proper. Obs. 

1506 Chapman Iliad vill. 74 Then Nestor cut the pears 
With hi* new-drawn authentic sword. 1649 Milton /.ikon. 
uviiL [For justice) to nut her own authentic sword into the 
hand* of an unjust and wicked nrin. 

t 8. Acting of ilself, self-originated, automatic. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 545 The spontaneous or authentic 
motion* of clock-work. 

0 . Mas. Of ecclesiastical modes : Having their 
sounds comprised within an octave from the final. 
(For this application, sec Grove Diet. Mas. 1 . 10.O 

.730 Pktorcm Harmony x. 80 One of die Parts i* in the 
Authentick, and the Other in the Plagal Mode of the Key 
we compose in. a .769 Hi'knkv Hist. Mas. II. ii. 81 Guido 
uses the term* authentic and plagnl for the modes. .873 
Banister Music ft 198 The Perfect (formerly termed Authen- 
tic) Cadence, or Full Close, consists of the Major Triad on 
the Dominant, followed by the Triad on the Tonic. 

B. sb. 

*)* 1 . An authoritative book or document. Obs. 

1399 Thvnnk Animadv. 49 The proper signyfii'atione of 
* uutentickc * is, *a thinge of auciory tve or credit allowed by 
menne of auctorytye, or the original! or fyrste archetypum 
of any thinge.' x6os Fulbkckk Pandects 95 Scripture, the 
authentike of Religion. 

1 2 . An original (document). Obs. 

*998 ISee in sense ij. 1608 a nd Pt. Def. Reas. Re/ns. 
Snbscr. 86 Which is to confound® the measure and the 
mesured . . the authentick, and some copie or notes taken 
out of it. .694 Fuller Ch. Hist . 1. 4a Principal! and In- 
terest, Authenticks and Transcripts, are all imbesceUed. 

3 . The Aulhentics : title given to a collection of 
the New Constitutions of Justinian. 

1614 Srldbn Titles Hon. ax lustinians Nonet Is (which they 
cult authentique*'. 174* tr. Dupin' s Reel. Hist, 17M c. 1 . 11. 
ii. a* Frederick II. in the year nw, made an Anthentick 
which i* inserted in the Justinian Code. 1744 Notes to Peers 
Williams’ Re/. (i8a6) 59 They are called Novels, because 
they are new laws ; and Authenticks, because they are trans- 
lated authentically from the Greek tongue. 


f 4 . One whose opinion is entitled to acceptance ; 
an authority. Obs. rare . 

S 9 «| Aotttsou Guardian No. 1 15 No critick has ever . . been 
looked upon a* an authentick, who did not shew by his 
practice that he was a master of the theory. 

1 6. Mas. * Authentic mode ; see A 9. Obs. 
stop Douland Omithop. Micro/. 13 Whitest they disccnd 
from a Fift to the final! Note, they are Authentickes. 
t Authcntio, V. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. F. authen- 
tique-r ; sec Authenticate.] By-form of Authen- 
ticate (in passage cited, in sense 3 b). 

ri)M Daniel Sonnets 59 Hut I must sing of thee, aud 
those fair eyes Authentic shall my verse in time to come. 

AttthantiCftli a. arch . Forms : 6 autentyoal, 
6-7 -ioal, -ioall, authenticall, 6- authentioal. 
[f. AtTHENTIC 4 . + -AL 1 .] 

1. » Authentic a. 1. 

156a BulLey.v Sorenes it a 7 By the mles, and autenticall 
counsaill, of learned Phtsiciona. 1608 and Pt. l)ef. Reas. 
Kf/us. Snbscr. 83 No scripture is Canonical but that which 
is Authentical, and carricth credit in it self and of it self, 
without dependancc of any other writinge. 1641 Honors 
Leviath . 11. xxvi. 143 The Authenticall Interpretation of I.aw 
i* not that of writers. 1710 Pridkaux Ortg. Tithes v. 958 
Published, and commanded to be observed as AuthenticaL 
b. 1537 Inst. Ckr. Man H iii b, In the writinges of any 
autenticall doctour or auclour or the church. >999 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iii, Uy the Judgment of the must 
authentical Physician*. 

2 . = Authentic a. 2. 

c 1531 Pol. Ret. <$• /.. Poems (1866) 34 Dy the autorite of my 
lorde of london vndcr his Autcntycal scale. 1613 T. Adams 
Lycanthr. 99 Having first martyr'd them, then held disputa- 
tion whether the art was authenticall. a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Wks. (1861) I. 315 A formal, sure, legal, authentical interest. 

8. - Authentic a. 3. 

zjux Barn ICS Wks. (1573) 398/1 Authenticall liyxtorie* doth 
make mention, that, etc. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Alan. 11. 
vii. i8z A vigorous and authentind Tradition. 1716 T. Ward 
Eng. Ref. 947 Rome this Version does allow For most Authen- 
tical and True. 186s W. Mill Applic. Panth. Print, (cd. a) 
175 In the most authentical copies now extant. 

b. *9fi3 87 Foxk A. 4 M. ill. 381 The testimony of any 
authentical Writer, n 1619 Fotiikrby Atkeom. 1. iv. | 1, 
More authenticall witnesses. 1666 Fuller Hist. Camb. \ 1840) 
117 What authentical author* had attested the king's words. 

4 . - Authentic a. 4. 

1586 Fkrnk Blass. Gen trie 136 The worde Marque, in that 
autenticall tongue signified the Vttennost partes. 1594 
Hooker Ecci. Pot. 1. 116171 9 Thai Luw .. is as it were an 
milheulirall, or an originall draught. 1638 Sanderson 21 
Serm. Ad. Aul. viii. (1O74) m The original record only is 
authentical and not the transcript. x8xa Cary Dante's 
Parad. xxxiii. 51 Into ihu ray authentical Of *ovran light. 

5 . - Authentic a. 5. 

1609 D. Jonson Sit. Worn. hi. it, Shee is the onely oiilhen- 
ticall courtier, that i* not naturally bred one, in the citie. 

8. ~ Authentic a. 6. 

1604 Gatakkh Transubst. 43 He citrtli these confessed 
counterfeits as authenticall Authors. 1B45 Siiaw On ( ' onf. 
Faith i. (1848) so The Scriptures., have come down to us 
uncornipted, and arc, therefore, authentical. 

7 . Mus. »-■ Authentic a. 9. 

1397 Mort.ey Introd. Mus. Annot., Kuery song which 
about the beginning riseth a fift aUme the finall key, is of 
an autenticall tune. 1609 Douland Omithop. Miirol. 13 
All the odde tone* are A uthenticall, all theeiien Plagalt. 

Authentically, adv. [f. prcc.-*--i.Y 2 .] 

+ 1 . With authority, authoritatively; with legal 
validity, in proper legal form. Obs. 

*977 D. Harvey Let ter dk. (1884) 56 A former Composition 
solcmely and autentically ugreio uppon. a 165a J. Smiiii 
Set. Due. vi. viii. 11891 > 96a To declare liis mind authen- 
tically to them, and dictate what his truth was. 1737 
Burke Abridgnt. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. a 86 Now for the 
first time authentically known by the name of Fngland. 
1798 W. Tavi.or in Mouth. Rev. A XVII. 501 Its promises 
are more authentically proclaimed. 

2 . With evidence of truth or certainty, so as to be 
accepted or relied upon ; credibly. 

1590 C. S. Right Relig. 26 How can they prone those 
counsels to he autentically true ? 1681 in Somers' Tracts II. 
125 When our Grievanbes shall be authentically proved. 
1767 Barrinc.ton in Phil. Trans. LVII. aia, 1 was most 
authentically informed . . that several of them were caught. 
1883 Fkouue in Contemp. Rev. XLIV. j A few pages will 
contuin nil thnt can he authentically learnt of . . Sliakspeare. 

3 . Actually, genuinely, really. 

1638 Sir T. Brown k Card. Cyrus Wh* II. 594 Authen- 
tically differenced. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1x858) 959 All old 
Poems, Homer's and the rest, are authentically Songs. s8g8 
— Fredk. Gt. 1 . 11. i. 49 An authentically noble human figure. 
,11890 Konseiti Hants h Circ. I. 947 The possibility . . of 
these sonnets being authentically by Dante and Forcnc. 

t AuthentioalnOM. Obs . [f. as prec.+ 

-NK8H.] Authentical quality ; authenticity. 

1 . Authoritativeness, original authority. 

a 169a J. Smith Set. Disc . vi. xiii. (1821) 995 They might 
seem to weaken the authenticalness of the divine oracles. 
1699 Fuller Hist. Camb. 95 Although some copies and 
transcripts of them were reserved ; yet . . such carried not 
authenticalness with them. 

2 . - Authenticity 2. 

1637 Winstanlsy Eng. Poebs 147 Jfliete additions . . obtain 
not equal authenticalncas with wh&t was set forth by Mr. 
Cambden himself. 1795 Brice's Week. Jrul. 6 Aug. 4 The 
Two following Stories . . For the Authenticalness of either I 
cannot answer. 

3. = Authenticity 3. 

1667 Treaty in Magens Insurances ( 1755)11. 599 Counter, 
signs . . whereby their Authenticalness may the better ap- 
pear, and that they may not in any wise be falsified. 170s 


AUTHENTICITY. 

Adduon Dial. Medals ( 1731) 8 Descanting upon the rarity 
and authenticalness of tne several pieces that be before 
them, a 1899 L. Hunt la Athenaeum 7 July (1883) s8 Mia. 
logo asked me the other day about its authentiouncm. 
AUth«ntie»tfr (^fentik^t), v . [t medX. 

authenticd-rc, authenticdl -, to make authentic, f. 
authentic-us ; also in It. anient icare, Sp.au/ettltear •, 
Fr. authentiquer .] To make or prove authentic. 

1 . Irons, and refl. To invest (a thing) with autho- 
rity ; to render authoritative. 

a 1733 North Lives 1 1 . 330 They want antiquity to authen- 
ticate their ceremonies. 1706 Ulackstone Comm. 1 . 39 The 
Clementine constitutions . . were . . authenticated in 1317 by 
v John XXII. stay 1 . Taylor Eh thus. iv. (1867) 80 Chris- 
tianity authenticates the voice of conscience. 

2 . To give legal validity to; to lender valid, 
establish the validity of. 

1693 Nisseua 64 An Order from his Majesty, authenticated 
and sealed by his Kingly Seal. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 393 A tax . . of service to the public in general, by authen- 
ticating instruments. 1817 J as. Mill Brtt. India 1. ii. (1840) 
1 . 63 They recommended, as the best mode of authenticating 
the privilege, that it should he incorporated in a fresh renewal 
of their charter. 

8. To establish the title to credibility and accept- 
ance : a. of a statement, or b. of a reputed fact. 

a. 1654 Cokaynk Dianea 1. 15 Oleandro replied, he., 
could authenticate his Maximes by examples. 1664 Powi-u 
Exp. Philos. 11. 135 To authenticate and make good his 
Hypothesis. x8g6 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1. i. f 2. 63 If the 
conclusion . . is not authenticated hy the real occurrence. 

b> x66a H. Si l'iibe Ind, Nectar ii. 13 Those ways, which 
are authenticated by Physicians. 1778 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. 11 . v. 60 Were noL all the circumstances of thi* 
extraordinary transaction authenticated by the most un- 
questionable evidence. 1803 Lamb Elia (i860) 298 A room, 
which tradition authenticated to have been the Mime. 

4 To establish the claims of (anything) to a par- 
ticular character or authorship ; to establish the 
genuineness of ; to certify the authorship of. 

169a Ld. Cock burn Jeffrey I. 985 We went through the 
whole work, authenticating all his papers. 1865 Grotk 
Plato I. iv. 155 Aristophanes authenticates . . not merely the 
l<eges, but also the Epinomis, and the Eputokc. 

b. with subord. cl. 

x86o Pusly A tin. ProPh. 5.15 The iisunl formula . . with 
which the prophets authenticated, that they spake not of 
themselves, but by the Spirit of God. 

+ Authe nticate,///, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. 
L. authenticat-us : see prcc.]- Authenticated. 

137a Scheie House Worn. 862 in Hu/1. E. P. P. IV. 138 The 
tructh is k no wen, as in ibis cum:, Hy holy writ aulenlicatc. 

Authenticated, /// a. [f Authenticated. 
+ -kd ] Invested with authority, validity, correct- 
ness, truth, genuineness ; certified. 

186a Dana Man. Geot. 605 Authenticated instances of thi* 
are wanting. 1874 Uoutell A ruts 4 . 1 rut. ii. 10 U nfounded 
conjectures in place of authenticated facts. 

Authenticating, ///- a. [f. as prcc. + -ing *.] 
That authenticates. 

* 7*7 F.i ruins ion Propriety, The alluring and authentic- 
ating picture drawn hy the hand ov Truith. 1817 Blnuiam 
CA. Eng.{t& i8> Introd. 3i8With«»ut any authenticating date. 

Authentication ^|>e:ntik^* Jon). [n. of action 
f. Authenticate : see -avion.] 

1 . The action or piocess of authenticating. 

1788 T. Jkrkkmbon Hr it. (18591 11. 543 So numerous are 
the writings . . that their authentication .. would occupy the 
greater part of his time. 1847 C. Addison Contracts 1. L 
9 1 (1883) i<) The use of seals for the authentication of con- 
tract* and writings. 1868 M. Paitison A end cm. Org. 6 5. 308 
The interpretation and authentication of ancient documents. 

2 . The condition of being authenticated. 

z86o Dicktnk Uncontm. Trav. xv, Politeness .. forbade 
my doubting them Iglwsl stories], and they acquired an air 
of authentication. 

Authenticator (OK-ntikritor). [n. of aRent 
f. Authenticate, on L. analogy.] He who au- 
thenticates, who guarantees a thing as valid, true, 
or reliable. 

1863 J. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 8-14 That Moses was not 
merely the authenticator, but the composer of this . . docu- 
ment of Genesis. 

Authenticity (pl’cnii’sTti). Also 7 authen- 
tity. [f. Authentic a. + -ity. CT. inod.F. authen- 
ticity The quality of being authentic, or entitled 
to acceptance, 

1. as being authoritative or duly authorized. 

1657 Tbapp tow///. Job i. 1 Sufficiently ussert ing the authen- 

tity and authority of this Book. 1898 Hawthornk Fr. 4 
It. Jruls. II. 954 He proved the authenticity of his mission. 

2. as being in accordance with fact, as being true 
in substance. 

176a H. Walpole Vertuds Anted. Paint. (1786) 1 . 33 The 
portrait . . was rather a work of command ana imagination 
than of authenticity. >790 Boswell Johnson V. ix. 995 
What 1 have preserved . . has the value of the most perfect 
authenticity. x8jp J. Poyndkr in A cademy 21 Oct. (1876) 
410/1 The value of the evidence must, of course, depend en- 
tirely on its authenticity. 1868 Freeman Norm. Couq. 
(1870) II. App. 663 The fact at once stamps its authenticity. 

9. os being wnat it professes in origin or author- 
ship, as being genuine ; genuineness. 

1760 Hume in Four C, Eng. Lett . 243 With regard to the 
authenticity of these fragments of our Highland poetry. , *79 ° 
Palky Hor. PauL 1. 3 As to the authenticity of the epistles, 
this argument .. is nearly conclusive. 1899 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (r864i II. iv. i. 175 note. Though not tree from interpo- 
lation yet there seems no reason to doubt it* authenticity. 
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4 . as beihg real, actual ; reality. 

*%* Mamotti Italy to 1848* tt6 A voucher for the au- 
thenticity of deed* of wanton cruelty. 

If By Home writers, especially on the Christian 
evidences, authenticity has been confined to sense a, 
and genuineness used in sense 3. 
t Attthilltiolyi adv. Obs . For forms see 
Authentic a. [r Authentic a. + -ly 2 .J - Au- 
thentically. 


* 4®3 Caxtdn Goiil. Leg* 261/1 Saynt Austyn sheweth au- 
teatyckly in a Sermon, 194a Hen. VIII Vector. Scots 108 
Kegesier and recorder iudicially and autentiquely made. 
» 5®3 Golding Calvin on Dent, Pref. Kp. 1 Ai their writings 
do autentikely, fully, and sufficiently, witneme. 184$ Fair- 
fax, etc. Hem onstr. 32 Publikely and authcntickly avowed. 
*737 Whistom Josephni Antiq. Dissert. i. He could learn 
uo way so authenticly as from this testimony, 
t Authantioilffll. Obs. [f. Authentic a. + 
■nesi^.J Authentic quality ; authenticity. 

L Authoritativeness, authority : « Authenticity 1. 

1 809 Donne Serm. xxiv. 238 Another manner of credit and 
aiitheiitiquene*se then that which the ('anoiii*is speak of. 

Gurnai.i. Chr. in Arm. iii. <1669) 286/a Who will say 
that the Proclamation of a Prince hath its authcnticknc** 
from the Filler it hangs on in the Market Cross Y 

2 . — Authenticity 2, 3. 

1634*46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 479 Sundrie old papers . . 
that did verie much prove to the aitthcntickncs of the old 
registers of the Kirk. Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ill. 
ii. 117a?) 180 The Authentickness of the Mosaick Writings. 
1709 W. Sm nit in Tkoresby's Corr. 11 . 17* \Vlu» vouch lor 
the credit and autlicnticncss of that which is usually called 
Cltapernay's Charter. 1743 M. Tomlinson Protest. Dirt hr. 
18 A diligent Search into the Autheuticknc'.s, Veracity, and 
Sense of the sacred Writings. 

Author, -ir, obs. forms of Kitiikr. 

A uthology, obs. form of Autolocy. 

Author Jw). Forms : 4-6 autour, 4-7 
autor, 5 awtor, autere, 5-6 auotoure, -tore, 
aotour, -tor, 5-7 auotour, -tor, 6 auDthour, 6 7 
auothor, 6-8 authour, 6- author, [a. AF. <i«- 
tour=* OF. autor , later auteur . ad. L. auctor , agent- 
noun f. augers to make to grow, originate, promote, 
increase. Already in 14th c. F., occasionally 
written auct- after L. f which became the ordinary 
spelling in ling. in 15-iOth c., and was further 
corrupted to act-, from med.L. confusion of auctor 
and actor. The spelling autJi- seems to have been 
at first a scribal variant of aut- (cf. rhetor , 
ret hour) in 1 5— 16th c. F., and appeared in Eng. 
c 1550, being at first applied to the form auctour so 
as to make aucthour. It is impossible to say to 
what extent these factitious spellings affected the 
spoken word, or when the modem pronunciation 
was established.] 

1 . gen. The person who originates or gives exist- 
ence to anything: a. An inventor, constructor, 
or founder. Now obs. of things material ; exc. as 
in b. 

r 1384 Wyclip De Eccl. ix, .Sr/. Wks. 1871 111 . 359 pis 
[lawcj mut passe alle opir sip be uitctur is be beste. c 1386 
Chaucer Parson’s Tale 808 The auctour [7/. r. auctor, ac- 
tour, autcrcj of matrimonyc, that is Crist. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd. 1 The efncyeut cause is the auctour Wych 
. . doth hys labour To acoinplyse the begunne matere. 1576 
Lamhardk Peramb . Kent (18261 297 One Robert Creuequer, 
the authour of the Castle. 1663 Gerbikr Counsel C iij a. The 
Author of the Piazza. 1699 Loud. Gaz. No. 3512/4 {A did.) 
The Author of the Rich Cordial called N ectar and Ambrosia, 
is Removed to Mr. Hugh Newmans. 1766 Golusm. Fir. IF. 
xxix. (1857) an l*he Authour of our religion. 1865 Mill 
Liberty 11. 18/1 The authors and abettors of the rule. 

b. ( 0/ all, of nature , of the universe , etc.) The 
Creator. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iil 1016 But o kou Ioue.o autour 
of nature I c 1400 A pol. Lott. 44 Crist, autor of al ping. 
XgsS Fisiikr Whs. 1. 198 Auctour and maker of all thynses. 
Ifl4 Addison Sped. No. 571 f 7 The great Author of Na- 
Uaie. ifl|53 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. iv. 11872) 55 The Father 
the Author of our being . . He is the Author of all life. . 

O. He who gives rise to or causes an action, 
event, circumstance, state, or condition of things. 

1413 I .yog. Pylgr. Smtde 1. xvii. 14 An open Iyer and autour 
of alfaUhcde. c 1440 Gesta Horn. 11. v. (1838) 287 Auctore of 
pride is the fende ; auctor of concupiscence of eyenc is the 
world*. 1606 Shako. Ant. 4 CL ti. vi. 138 The immediate 
Author of their variance. 1609 Skene Keg. May. 6 Ane 
lover, and ane auctor of peace. 1653 Holchopt Procopius 
l is Authour of the mischiefs, site Mill Liberty ii. 16/1 
The authors of such splendid benefits. 1884 Chr. World 
5 June 4 1 7/1 The author of the Zulu war. 
f d. lie who authorises or instigates ; the prompt- 
er or mover. Obs. 


1970 Ascii am Schotem. (Arb.) 69 Som . . in Courtc were au- 
thors that honest Citizens . . shoulde watche at cuerie gate. 
1978 Timmk Calvin on Gen. 159 Neither will 1 be the author 
to give liberty. 1588 Shaks. Tit. if.LL 435 The Gods . . 
for-Tend, I should be Authour to dishonour you I 1696 
Homes Liberty, etc. (1841) 014 Author, is he which owneth 
an notion, or giveth a warrant to do it. 

2 . spec, f ft- One who begets ; a father, an an- 
cestor. Obs. (exc. in Author of his being : cf. 1 c.) 

c non K. Alis. 4519 My riches, and sty tressours, And 
alle noth do myn autors. site Blooms A rchit. A b, Tus- 
canus, who is reported to be the generall Author of the 
Germans. syifi Font Iliad vl 254 The honour'd author of 
my birth ana name, tin) Lamb Klim Ser. t. i. (1869) 9 Old 
Walter Plumtr (his reputed author). 1850 ThacX esav Pern 


detmis xxvii. (1861) 227 The author of her being, her perse- 
cuted . . murdered father. 

3 . tsp. and absot. One who sets forth written 
statements ; the composer or writer of a treatise 
or book. (Now often used to include authoress.) 

cijSo Wycuk Wks. <1880) 267 ?if holy writl he lals, certis 
god autor Jrcr-of is fob. c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 88 Of 
manye a geste As autourys seyn, 143190 tr. Higdon 11865) 
1 . 7 A tretys, cxcerpte at diverse labore* of auctore*. 1909 
Barclay Shyp of polys 1874) 1 1 . 26 The noble actor plinius. 
1978 Lvte Dodoens 409 wheraf I Kith Turner and this 
Aucthor do write. 1670 R. Lksi range Sen eta’s A/or. To 
Header, My Choice of the Authour, and of the Subject. 
1706 Gay babies 1. x, No author ever *par'd a brother ; wits 
are game-cocks to one another. 1771 Burke Corr. 11844) 1 . 
275. 1 am not the author of lunius, and . . 1 know not the 
author of that paper. 1818 Byron Btppo lxxii, One hates an 
author that is all author, fellows in foolscap uniforms turned 
up with ink, So very anxious, clover, tine, and jealous. 1880 
Sat Rev. 20 Nov. 653 What size w.ll the author's writings 
attain when she gets beyond lier studiesY 
b. elUptically put lor : An author's writings. 
x6os Shaks. Twet A. 11. v. 175, 1 will made politicks Au- 
(hours. 1727 Swift To Kart < K\f Wks. 1755 III. 11. 4a 
Cheap'ning old authors on a stall. 1799 Robertson Hist. 
Scot/. 1 . il 141 Acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
authors. 1869 Sat. Keif. 5 Aug. 168/1 The names of authors 
whom they never read. 

4 . The perso.i on whose authority a statement 
is made ; an authority, an informant. (Usually 
with poss. pron . • my, his author.’) arch . or Obs. 

c 13B4 Chaucer H. Fame 314 Non other auttour (r>. r. 
auctour, authour) a-lcgge I. c 1440 Partonepe 39a That 
y» french which y* myn auctoure. 1909 More Dyatoge 
i>8 b, 1 wold se a better author thcrof than such an here- 
tvqiic as I.uther. 1697 Damvier I'oy. <1729- I. 350 Islands 
that abound with Gold and Cloves, If I may credit my Author 
Prince Jeoly, who was born on one of them. 1784 Kfii) Let. 
in Wks. 1 . 63/a, 1 suspected that the gentleman who was my 
author hAd given some colouring to this story. 

f 5 . One who has authority over others ; a di- 
rector, ruler, commander. Obs. 

138a Wyci.if Gat. iv. a He is under tutours and actouris 
(r.r. autours; 13B8 tut oris; Vulg . auctoribns.) 

0 . attrib. and in Comb. See also Authoii-craft. 

1711 Shaki uhh. Chat or. (1737) I. 214 To recommend this au- 

thor-charactor to our future princes. Ibid. 226 Wherever the 
author-practice and liberty of the pen has . . prevail'd. z8^o 
Lamb Corr. cxiiL 3x7 How comfortable to nuthor-rid folks. 
i860 Dickens Lett. (1881) III. 195 All through my author 
life. 1865 Maim. Mag. Dec. 156 Author-created visitants. 

t Author, v. Obs. [f. prec. ab.] 

1 . To be the author of an action ; to originate, 
cause, occasion. 

1506 Chapman Iliad 1. 231 The last foul thing Thou ever 
autnor'dst. 160a Warner A lb. Eng. xm. Ixxviii. (1612)322 
A good God may not aucthor noysome things. 163a Sir J. 
Eliot in P'ottrC . Eng. Lett. 65 1 he divine blessing . . which 
authors all the happiness we receive. 

2 . To be the author of a statement; to state, 
declare, say. 

i6oa Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (i6ia» 352 Brute is authored 
to haue arriued in thin lTand . . in lhe year of the worlds age 
2855. 183a Mash. & Field Fatal Dowry iv. ii, More of him 
I dare not author. 

t An.’thorftff 6. Obs. rare . [f. Authou ; cf. 
brokerage , etc.] *• Authorship. 

. l6 ** F : Grevilu's Life of Sidney Hud., Not pretending to 
the Authorage. 

t Autho rftment. Obs. rare “ [ad. L. auc* 
tordment-um , in med.L. aut or amentum , f. auctor - 
are to bind, oblige, f. auctor in sense of 1 vendor.'] 
An obligation, binding provision, stipulation. 

1607 ScJkol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. Contents 9, It sinneth 
against a maine nuthomment of the 2. command. 

t Au'thorative, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med.L. 
autbrdre , auetdrare, to be author, authorize : see 
-ATiVR.l Of the nature of authority, authoritative. 

1649 Mod. A asm. Pry nap s Reply 46 For any aulhorative 
power of jurisdiction that Synods . . have. 

Author-crftft i§']KJ|kraft). Skill as an author, 
or its exercise. 

1816 Scott Autiq. xiv. The mysteries of author-craft. 1804 
IPestm. Rev. Jan. 224 High examples . . of this species of 
uuthorcraft. 184a Carlyle Heroes ii. (1858) 934 All art mid 
uuthorcraft are of small amount to that. 1851 IhxoN W. 
Penn viL (1872)60 An attempt ill author-craft which brought 
him into conflict with men. 

+ Au'thorer. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Autuuii v. + 
-krL] Originator, instigator. 

aisab Chanmer Whs. 1 1 . 190 The authorers and procurers 
of these seditions. 

Authoress (g kftres). Forms 1 5 auoteurease, 
6-7 auotr-, anthrosse, 8 authoureaa, 7- au- 
thoress. Also 5 auotoxioe, 6 auotrioe. [f. A uthor 
( in its successive forms) 1 + -khu. NotinFr. The 15- 
i6thc. auctor icc, auct rice, ad. L. auetrix , - trice m , is 
strictly a distinct formation: see -trice.] A female 
author: ft. an originator, causer; b. a leader; 
c. a mother, creatress ; d. tsp. a female literary 
composer. (Now used only when sex is purposely 
empnasized ; otherwise, in all the senses, ana espe- 
cially the last, author is now used of both sexes.) 

a. 1494 Kasyan v. cxxvl 107 Bntnechield, that had been 
auctorice of so manyfold mischefea. iux State Papers Hen . ' 
VI It, IV. 87 The oonly auctrice of fernie peax bitweue 
both* realms*. 161s Warner Alb. Eng. vir. xxxvl 176 
Only thou art AuctreftM of such ill. 163a T. Hayward 
plromena 32 She was the authresae of all the mischiefe. 
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1849 J- OfoonwiNj/xMw. 4 Truth Tri. 63 If all the errors 
. .•should be charged upon the way of Presbyterie, as the 
Authomae and Foundresse of them. tyt8 Pore Wad xxiv. 
970 Others cursed the authoress of their woe. 

b* 1983 8 f anvmurbt A ends i. (Arb.) eg Of this valiant 
attempt a wooininan i« authressc. 1694 Earl Orrery Pat- 
then. (1676) 33a The Authoress of shedding so much Blood, 
0. c 1603 Chapman Iliad vi. a» 7 The great helm-mover 
thus received the auih'reu of his kind : * My royal mother.' 
a 1779 Cook 1 ay. (1700) 1 V. 1491 Who, they say, is a female, 
and tne supreme authoress of nature. 

d. 1478 Caxton Pron. Crist, de Pisan Coloph., Of them 
suyyngcA Crist yne was auclcureiwe. 1704 Swift Cortona 
Wks. 1755 111. 11. 154 At twelve a wit und a coquette.. 
Turns auth'ress, and is Curll's for life. ilM SdUthey in 
Rev XXXI. 384 Upon this, the authoress has been mis- 
informed. 1869 Header 4 Mur. 234 The authoress lias read 
a deal and travelled a deal. 

Authorial (§l<>Ti&l), a. ; also autor iaL [f. 
Author ; after words from L. -brit/s 1 see -ouiau 
Autorial is a I utile variation ; L. analogies would 
give auctoria /.] 1’ertaining to an author (of books). 

1796 Kiison in Pour C. Fug. Lett . 326 A mass of error 
lnith typographical and authorial. 1816 Scott Antiq. xiv, 
1 am a total stranger to authorial vanity, a 1847 Poe E. A. 
Leivis Wks. 1864 111 . 248 The autorial menls of Mrs. 
l.cwiM. a 1 88s Athenmm 1 Apr. 495/2 There is a good deal 
to he said, after all, for the authorial 'we.' 

Autho riftlly, adv. [f. prec. +- ly*.] After 
the manner ol an author (of books). 

1844 Tuiykh Twins xxiii. 170, 1 was, uuihorinlly speaking, 
behind the door. 

t Authoiioftl, a. Obs. [f. Author, after ora- 
torical. etc. ; not on L. analogies.] Of or pertain- 
ing 10 an author, or to one who is an authority. 

1964 Bauldwin At or. Philos. (Pulfr.) v. 4 Whi«.h they 
understand not, without some atithoricall direction. 1837 
Athrumum Nix 503. 437 Mere authoncal backslid mgs. 

t Autho'ridate, v. Obs. rare - 1 . f ? for att/ho- 
ritate (cf. med.L. auct Hi i/dre) ; or f. L. dare, datum, 
to give.] To attribute to an author, to father on. 

169s IJHquilAHT Jewel Wks. 1834. 198 Authoridaling this 
[proverb! on Paul, the first on Solomon, etc. 

Au-tnoring, vbl. sb. [f. Author t;. 4 - -ing 1.] 
Hook-writing. 

174s Fikldinu J. Andrews if. i. Wks. 1784 V. 105 Initiated 
into the science of authoring. 

Au*thoriftb v a. rare [f. Author sb. + -I8H ; 
cf. amateurish .] Somewhat nulhor-like. 

1 Bag Lamb in Final Mem. viii. 257 Yet hath it an authorlsh 
twang about it. 

Authorism ( 5 ’)>oriz'm). [f. as prec. + *Ihm.] 
The position or character of a writer of books. 

1761 H. Wai folic Corr. (1837) II. 90 He IBurkel is a nen- 
sible man, but has not worn off Iuk nu thorium yet. 1809 
Miss Seward in Pol whole Trad. 4- Recoil. u8a6) II. 569 
Hm resilcHi spirit and thirst of authorism. 1 1804 Mibb 
Fekrirk Let. 111 Daily A'cws ay Dec. (1881) 2/2, I could not 
bear the fuss of authorism 1 


Authoritarian (yk^ritevriin), a. and sb. [f. 
Authority + -arian ; cf. trinitarian .] 

A. adj. Favourable to the principle of authority 
as opposed to that of individual freedom. 

1879 Daily AVim 28 June »/6 Men wtio are authori- 
tarian by nature, and cannot imagine that a country should 
be orderly save under a military despotism. i88a Contemp. 
Rev. Sept. 459 Communist* of the 1 Authoritarian ’ type. 

B. so. One who support* the principle of au- 
thority. 

1883 Times 2 Jan. 3/1 (Gambettu) was accused of being an 
nuthuritarian. 1884 Seeley in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 226/1 
A lover of Utterly, not an authoritarian. 

Authoritative (pjyritz^tiv), a. ; also 7 au- 
tor- [f. Authority : see -ativk.] 

1 . Of authority, of the nature of authority, exer- 
cising or ASbumiug power ; imperative, dictatorial, 
commanding. 

1609 Anno. Sapp. Disc. Rom. Doc. 38 What authoritative 
Scnnon* to the Religious .. they vsed. 1699 Pearson 
Creed (1741) 44 God's authoritative or potestative power. 
<1 1733 North Lives III. 13a He was dilfgent and in acting 
authoritative. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) III. z6o 
The first time Thwackum ever wrote in this authoritative 
stile. <2x890 Rossetti Dante *f Circ. 11. (>8741 264 Its au- 
thoritative minuteness in matters which ladies now-a-days 
would probably consider their own undisputed region. 

2 . Possessing due or acknowledged authority; 
entitled to obedience or acceptance. 

1693 G auden Jiierasp. To Reader 40 An authoritative 
ministry, 1684 H. Mork Myst. Into, 440 A number suffi- 
cient to constitute an Authoritative Cnun.h. 1833!. Tavior 
P'anat. viii. 301 A written and authoritative canon of faith. 
187s Markhy Eiem. Law §49 note. Opinions which are not 
in a forensic sense authoritative. iVBo Muirhkad Gains 
Introd. 9S The authoritative edition is that of Mommsen, 

8. Proceeding from a competenl authority. 

1809 Corbett State Trials 1 . 323 To ell which both of us do 
give our authoritative decree andT sanction. i8sa J. Henry 
Camp. agst. Quebec 54 No firing without authoritative jier- 
misstoil. *893 Marsdfn Early Purit. 963 JV11 authorita- 
tive declaration of pardon. 

AttthOTitftitively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 ,] 
In an authoritative way or manner, with authority 
exercised or possessed ; on due or good authority. 

i6ei Br.MouNTAOV Diatribx 1 19 They have had [to do with 
tithes] . . hut not either primarily or authoritatively. 1647 
Power of Keys ij. 6 Authoritatively he gave him the keyea. 
s8o8 Bentiiam Sc. Ref. 7 An authoritatively reported ex- 
ample. 1899 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) V. ix. viii. 45a note. 
Hie Council of I<ateran , , first authoritatively proclaimed 
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tran substantiation. iM» Fioum Hist. Eng. V. xxiv. 36 
Untitled to apeak authoritatively. 

AnthontfttlraMs tpbrriuhtivnfco. [f. at 
prec. + NJtKfe.J The quality of being authoritative. 

16ft Cradockaww/. 4 Preset. il v. (1673) 30 The Majesty 
of the Stylo, the Authonutivcness, and Godlike manner of 
•peaking. x86z Gko. Eliot Si I ms At. 38 That aclf-possession 
and authoritativenexH of voice and carnage which belonged 
to a man who thought of superior* as remote existences. 

Authority (pl/'rfti. $-, $ ). Forms : 3-5 auto- 
rite, 4 6 autoryte, 5 6 auotorite, -ltae, 5 awto- 
ryta, 5-6 auctoryte, 3-7 autoritle, aue tori tie, 
-ity, 6 auotorytye, -ety, awtoritee, auothoritis, 
-ytyo, -ity, authorite, 6-7 authoritie, 6-8 au- 
tority* 7 auothorytle, 5- authority, fa. F. au- 
toritl, early ad. L. auctJritas, -tdtem, r. auctor : 
see Author and -itt. The Fr. was also spelt 
auctoriti from 12 th to 16th c., and author iti in 
ifith, whence the successive Eng. forms.] 

I. Power to enforce obedience. 

1 . Power or right to enforce obedience; moral 
or legal supremacy; the right to command, or 
give an ultimate decision. 

“ ntbs Cottf. I. 957 The 

made and jrovc the aecre. 1480 Caxton Chron. 


Eng. 111. (1590) 90/1 They chose another man the which© 
sholde have more auctoryte . . and they called hym dictator. 


1301 Gowbs Corf. I. 957 The pope . . Of his pa pall aucto- 
ite Hath made and yove the aecre. 1480 Ca 
other man 

, my called hym < 

IMS Hart. A/isc. (Malh.j 11. 176 He bath auctnoritie over 
aU hinges and princes. 1398 Barret Theor. Warns iv.iv. 
113 Their Colours . . represent the authoritie KoyalL 1803 
Shake. Mens, for AT. 11. iL xi8 Proud man, Drest in a little 
briefo authoritie, .. Plaies such phantastique tricks before 
high heauen, As makes the Angels weepe. xflflg Boyle 
Occas. Rf/i. iv. xl (1673) 933, I allow lawful Authority a 
Jurisdiction over my Actions, that I deny it over my 
Opinions, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 951 Authority is a 
Disease and Cure, Which Men can neither want, nor well 
endure. 187a Ruekin Eagle's Nest | 94 If ever you And 
yourselves set in positions of authority, 
b. In authority ; in a position of power ; in pos- 
session of power over others. 

C1460 Fobtescue A 6s. 4 Lim. Atom. (1714) xo8 Men that 
were in grete Auctorite. xflS* 8 Rohinson tr. Mart's Utop. 
13 Nowe placed in aucthorytye and called to honuure. x6xx 
Bible Aw. xxlx. 9 When the righteous are in authoritie, 
the people rejoyce. 1799 Sbwel tr. Hist. Quakers (1705) 1. 
Pref. xa Speaking to persons in authority. 1878 Hurra 
Jesus x. 36 The people in authority, .would try to stop him. 
2 . Derived or delegated power ; conferred right 
or title ; authorization. 

( The relation to sense x Is seen in * by the (Icing’s) autho- 
rity, by authority of the King.’) 

c 1373 Wyclif Serm. Set Wks. r 869 I. 56 Reproved© him 
sharpli hi autorite of God. c 1400 Apol. Lett. 8 If he pro- 
nounce wibout autorite . . ajennis pc lorrlis wille. 1483 
Rich. HI in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 49 I. 153 Upon auctorite 
or commission yeven unto him. 1333 Covbrdai.e Mark xl 
#8 By what auctorite dost thou these things and who gaue 
the this auctorite. X790 Buskk Fr. Rev. 6 To open a formal 
public correspondence . . without the express authority of 
the government under which I live. 1I31 Carlyle Sart. 
Ret. iil vii, He carries in him an authority from God. 
b. with inf. Conferred right to do something. 

■838 Coverdalk Ezra vii. 94 Ye shall haue no auctorite to 
requyre taxings ft customs. xggp Br. Scot in Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1. App. vii. 13 By commission from him, prestes hathe 
aucthorytie to forgyve sin. 1719 Youmo Revenge iv. i. Am 
I not your wifet Have I not Just authority to Know That 
heart f 18M Prescott Philip II Pref. 8 , 1 also obtained the 
authority of Prince Metiermch to inspect the Archives of 
the Empire. 1838 Lot St. Leonards Handy -6k. Prop. Lem 
iv. so The authority to sell does not include a power to re- 
ceive the purchase-money. 

8.‘ Those in authority ; the body or persons ex- 
ercising power or command. (Formerly in sing, 
m Government ; now usually abstract in sing., con- 
crete in //. ; a Local Sanitary Authority or similar 
body is also spoken of as 'the authority.*) 
s6xs Bible x Pei. iii. 93 Angels, and authorities, and powers 
being made subiect vtito hun. 163a Needham tr. Seldens 
Mare CL Ep. Ded. 1 The Supreme Autoritie of the Na- 
tion, the Par-lament of the Common-wealth of England. 
xtfBa Luttkell Brief Ret. I. 133 Authority has thought 
fitt . . to prosecute the offenders for the same, xrie T, 
Hutchinson Hist. Cell. Atass. Bay iil (1763) 393 The au- 
thority treated him kindly, and sent him home. 183a L 
Taylor Fanat. x. 456 The conduct of the authorities. 1839 
Mill Liberty 179 it is a proper office of public authority 
to guard against accidents. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 
403 The Mozambique authorities. 1880 Sat. Rev. 95 Dec. 
809 The actual authorities of the Poet Office. 

II. Power to influence action, opinion, belief. 

4. Power to influence the conduct and actions of 
others ; personal or practical influence. 

1x410 Hocclbve Mother of God 9* Syn thou art of twich 
anctoritee lady pitlous. *i«49 Pseoca Repr. v. is. 331 
Hije in wisdom and In auctonto and tn fame. >941 Brine- 
low Complaynt L 0874) 7 Them which beare any auctoryte 
. . in the cowncel or Parlanient. 1673 Lady's Call, 1. H so 
Such an autority there is in vertue, that where 'tis eminent, 
'tie apt to controle all loose desires. 1708 Addison Italy 
Ded.. With your Lordship’s Interest and Authority in Eng- 
* ‘ ^ ' W. Pitt III. xliv. 


1 Anted. J 


1 It is your duty, 


land. 179s A ...... „ 

my Lords, as the grand hereditary council of the nation . . 
to feel your own weight and authority. x8x8 -60 Whatsly 
Comtmnbl. M (1864) 195 The person, body, or book, in 
favour of whose decisions then is a certain presumption, is 
said to have, so far, authority. 

6 . Power over, or title to influence, the opinions 
of others; authoritative opinion ; weight of judge- 
ment or opinion, intellectual influence 


rigid ChaucmoSosv. T. 474 Preued ..Aswelby wericaiby 
Auc tori tee. 148s Lax ton Atyrr. iil xU. 160 Good cterkos .. 
of crate auctoryte. 01877 Basso w Serm. 1x683) IL vilL 
X 19 The auctoriiy of the ancients doth more prevail with 
me. X7B4 A. Com. 1 nr Or. Ckr. Retig Pref. iB Is thin 
anything that . . stifles the light of truth, but autority? 
1794 Sullivan Viem Nat. 11 . myi The proper way of mason- 
ing from authority, that what seams true to some wise men, 
may upon that account be esteemed somewhat probable. 
«86g Mill Liberty IL s:/s He is either led by authority, or 
adopts . . ths side to which he feels most inclination. 

6. Power to inspire belief, title to be believed ; 
authoritative statement ; weight of testimony. 
Sometimes weakened to : Authorship, testimony. 

*3»3 R. Brunne Handt. Symte 1*39 Seym Pauls bat sagh 
Godayv pryvyte, He seyb yn hys autoryte A feyre wurd vs 
for to save. 1444 Kasyan 1. L 8 Tharof is founds lytcll auc- 
toryte. sgflfl I uvnne is Animadv. introd. 73 Untill I may 
see good authoritie to disproove it 1710 Pkidbaux Orig. 
Tithes v. 933* I deny not Ingulph's autority to be good, but 
for his Copy there is his autority only. 1873 Scrivener 
Lett. Grh. Toot. is. I have been recently informed on excel- 
lent authority. Mod. Do not accept news on the authority 
of the evening papers. 

7 . The quotation or book acknowledged, or al- 
leged, to settle a question of opinion or give con- 
clusive testimony. 

c xsje A m.r. R. 78 pan ilke autorite, bet . . scbal beon vre 
strcndSe . . ajein b«* oeofles turner c *386 Chaucer Frerss 
ProL xr Lets auctoritds, in Goddes name, To preching 
and to scales of clergie. 0 xgag Mobr Coftfut. Barnet vhl 
Wks. 770/9 Hys first authonte be these words of saynte 
Austyne in hys fyflieth sermon. x6oB Shake. Per. iil il 33 
By turning o er authorities. 1706 Pore Lett. Wks, 1736 V. 
35 To corroborate these observations by some great autho- 
rities . . in Tully and Quintilian. 1876 Green Short Hitt, 
Prof. 6 Giving in detail the authorities for every statement 

8. a. The person whose opinion or testimony 
is accepted ; the author of an accepted statement, 
b. One whose opinion on or upon a subject is en- 
titled to be accepted ; an expert in any question. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. ScC 77 To confront such celebrated 
Authorities. 1858 Prescott Philip II. 1 . 11. vi. aio Histo- 
rians in a season of faction are not the liest authorities. x86o 
K. Williams Eu. 4 Rev . 30 Egyptian authorities continue 
the reign of Menephthah later. 1867 A I. Kllis h. E. 
Pronunc. l ill 65 Wallis is the great authority for the fully 
developed pronunciation of the XVIIth century, xj^x 
Blackie Four Phases i. x A groat utilitarian authority. 
Mod. Who, may I *>k, is your authority for the statement? 
A B. Ha is no authority t 

9 . Couth., as authority-maker. 

.678 Cudworth inttll. Syst. 1. v. 893 These justice-makers 
and authority-makers pretend to derive their factitious jus- 
tice from Pacts and Covenant*. 

Anthoriltble ($ burai zllb’l), a. Forms: 6 
antorysabyl, auotoriaable. [In sense i, a. OF. 
au{c)torisabU , or med.L. auetdrizdbilis, f. auc t Sri - 
zdre ; in sense a, f. Authorise + -able.] 

+ 1 . actively. Having the faculty of authorizing. 
1330 Peelar. in Strype EccL Mem. I. xviL 131 From no 
power or consent autorysabyl of any secular prince, igpo 
Swinbuhn Testaments 48 The propertie of auctoritie, or 
auctorizahle consent, is to concurre with the sete. 

2 . passively. Capable of being authorized. 

*•77 M. Arnold Last Ess. CA. taj Anthorisable forms of 
burial service. 

Authorisation ( 5 'bSralz/i-JanV [f. Author- 
ize: see -ATioN. (Also in mod.F.)J The con- 
ferment of legality ; formal warrant, or sanction. 

16x0 Healey AY. Aug. City of God 63 Ordained by., the 
authorisation of the Cliiefe Pnest. 1807 Bentham Ration. 
Evid. Wks. 1843 VIL 484 Authorisation docs away the 
fraud : what is authorised is legalised. 1838 J. Harris Gt. 
Teacher (1837) 133 A mere adoption and authorisation of 
pro-existing opinions. 1839 Mkbivale Rom. Emf. xlviiL 
V. 435 Without a special authorization from the chieC 
Authorise (JbBreiz), v. Forms : 4 autorise, 
-yae, 4-5 -ise, 4-6 auctorite, -yse, -ise, 6 suo- 
torlah(e, -else, authorise, -ish, auothorishe, 7 
-ise, -ise, 6- authorise, -ise. [a. F. autorise-r, in 
14- 1 6th c. commonly auctoriser, also in Ifl-idth c. 
aut ho riser, ad. med.L. auetdrizdre , f. auctor author : 
see -fZB. The phonetic history follows that of 
Autuob, auctonze being the usual form down to 
c 1575. I® *6th c. accented auctorite. which led 
to the form auc to' risk after nourish, perish : see 

-I8H2.] 

I. To authorize a thing. 

1 1 - To set up as authoritative : to acknowledge 
as possessing nnal decisiveness. Ohs. 

140s Pot. Poems (1839) II. 80 Thou autorueat jour pride 
ajenea his holi werkes. M79 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tun. 
509/1 To the end the wordor God may be authorised, and 
men know that we must be heard. x6ao Shelton Qetix. 
III. svii. x 16 Let the Courtier . « authorise his Prince’s Court 
with Liveries. 

+ 2 . To give legal force to ; to make legally valid. 
1484 Edw. IV in Poston Lett. 493 II. 163 lnacted and 
auctorised in the narleaent nest noklen. 1387 Drant 
Horace KpisL il L Gj, Tables - • Dsuysed and auctorishcd 
by well knowne Romanes sen. /S44 Vend. Treat. Mon- 
archy iv. 97 Being authoritative; they authorize the In- 
strument, and give him an ntirewstaoce. 169s Diyden St, 
Eunemonts Ess. 87 New Titles to Authorize a new Power. 
8. To give format approval to ; to sanction, ap- 
prove, countenance. 

C1383 Wyclie SeL WAs. (1871) IIL 316 Crist and alb hie 
aeyntit . . autoriseden it. — Ds Seek vUL ibid. 357 Whaano 


be pope auansib a shrowe, he autoriafo his sbrowldfeedm 
UPfUShstt Harms's Arts Poet. Aty/Who hath So badge, 
autorish, route. All maner speacho k ai will. csAeo Shawl 
Somn. xaoev, Authorizing thytrespus with, coosparo. 1749 
Chest ksr. Lett, ext II. josThe Season in which Custom 
seems . . to authorise dviT and harmless Lies under the name 
of compliments. xfl6g Mux Liberty 17 The gentlest and 
most amiable of philosophers . . authorised the persecution 
of Christianity. 

b. Of things : To afford just ground for, justify. 
x6ej Florid Montaigne (1634) 595 The issue doth often 
■■■*■' Xflfl6 Cowley Davidei t iv. 


Wka 17x0 II. 460 If Hutqan Strength ml^it authorize a 
Boast, sdflo Devoen A strata Red. 178 Till some safe crisis 
authorise their skill. 1748 Anion voy. Introd., Thero rea- 
sons alone would authorise the insertion of those papers.' 
>8gs Scott Cast. Dang, i, More • . than the coldness of the 
weather seemed to authorise. 

fl To vouch for the truth or reality of; to 
confirm by one's authority. Oht. 

1393 Gower Conf. IIL 167 This I finds eke of records, 
Which the croniqtie hath auctorised. 1489 Caxton Fmytes 
of A. iil L x6p The more that a werke is wytaesaed „ the 
more it is auctoryaed and more auctentyke. sfleg Shako. 
Maeb. 111. iv. 66 A womans story, at a Winters fire. Author- 
is'd by her Grandam. 1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 73 
Multiplying obacurities in nature, and authorising hidden 
qualities that are false. 

II. To authorize a person. 

8. To endow with authority, place in authority ; 
to commission. 

1494 Kasyan v. scvU. 71 After that he of this Real me was 
auctorysyd for kynge. 1508 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt. iiL. 17 Did manyfestly auctoryse his tonne. 1876 
Bullokar, Authorize, to put in authority, or give power 
unto. 1770 Junius Loti, xll 9x6 Will you . . teU the world 
by what law . .you were authorized? (See Authorized.] 

+ b. To hold aj an authority. Ohs. rare. 

>838 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 14X He had sic creden* of 
the king. And wes with him auctoreist than bo hie. 

t O. To accredit Ohs. rare. 

>87 0 Fulkb Comfut. Sanders 536 Neither is the credite of 
sudi late writers— sufficient to authorise them for such. 

+ d. To patronize, countenance. Ohs. rare. 

17x3 Guardian No. so F 3 For this reason I shall authorise 
and sue 


support the geutl 
1 6 refl. a. To claim authority for oneself ; to 
plume oneself, b. To found onc*s authority upon. 

islx Sidney Dof. Poesie (Arb.) 31 The Historian . . loden 
with olde Mouse-eaten Records, authorising himaalfe (for 
the most part) vpon other histones, a x«96 — (J.) Making 
herself an impudent suitor, authorizing herself very much, 
with making us see, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. 

7 . To give legal or foimal warrant to (a person) to 
do something ; to empower, permit authoritatively. 

1371 Wills 4 Invent. N. C. (1835) 353, I appoint and auc- 
thorishe hym to call for and receyue . . all suche debts. X371 
Ld. Burleigh in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 900 II. 961 We will, ft 

K warrant herof authorixs you to proccde. x66o R. Coxa 
wer 4 Sub/. 949 To authorize any forreigne Prince to in- 
vade or annoy him or hlsCountries. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. 148 His Majesty may authorise the governor to fix the 
time and place, xflsg Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 551 A 
royal message authorising the Commons to elect another 
Speaker. 

b. Of things : To give satisfactoiy ground to. 

X794 Sullivan View Nat. I, Nothing which can authorise 
us lo suppose it formed in the sea. 1843 Mill Logic iil xxL 


rltative ; thoroughly established ; highly esteemed. 

c xjm PoL Pottses (1839) II. xi Caasodre, whos writings is 
auctorised, Seith. c 1334 PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) vj 
Pomponiua Ijdius .. the moste authorised of late writers. 
1784 J. Barry Led. Art vi. (1848) 909 The most authorised 
and surest observations which nave fallen in my way. x8xo 
Coleridge Friend (X865) 30 Received and authorised 
opinions. 

2 . Placed in (ohs.) or endowed with authority. 

1483 Caxton G.deta Tour Kvj, Knyghtes auctoryaed and 

renommed. xflxs Withers Abus. Stnft 1. vi. More vile In 
men authoriz’d, than in those that be Borne to a lower for- 
tune or degree. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 935 The dragon 
gave to the beast his . . authority; which beast so authorized 
most expound to be the tyrannical powers and kingdoms of 
the earth. Mod. The arrangement was made by your own 
authorized agent. 

3 . I «gally or duly sanctioned or appointed. Au- 
thorized Version of the Bible: a popular appel- 
lation of the version of 1611. (The Great Bible 
1540, and Bishop? Bible (after 157a), actually bore 
on their titles 'authorized and appointed/ but that 
of 161 1 has never claimed to be 'authorized.') 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xv. iv, A cyte rych and aucto- 
rysed in thy lynage. 1538 Starkey Eng. xBx That by no 
prerogatyfe he usurpe upon the pepul any authorysyn ty- 
ranny. 1794 Palsy EvmL il ii 1x8x7) *4 Authorized assu- 
rances of the reality of a fixture existence. 1814 Diedih 
Libr. Comp. 3s What is called our authorized version. 2879 
Ruekin Lett. Clergy 39 This pines of authorized mockery. 

t An*thotisam«nt. Ohs. [f. Authorize ; cf. 
med. L. auetdrizdmentum.'] Authorization. 

1194 J. Kino On Jonah (1864) 43 Without authorbement 
ana confirmation from them. 

AnthortMT (g b&oizai). [f. as prec. +-** 1 -] 
One who authorises (in various senses). 

1607 T. Sparks Persons. IfuRyAxTh* meaning either of 


i Athessmem •? June 861 They seem to hows 
_ and reposted bechto their a u t hori z e™ . 

Aa-titoriadmf, M sb. [f. i» pwji*o*<*i.] 
Tine gMm ofauthority j motioning. 

//«*. WA v.For the farther authorising 
of the asm Letter* Patents. lie* Let. MemP. Part, cone, 
Convoe. 4K 11 m authorizing of kho Books of Common Prayer. 

AtrtkorUxig, ppl. •, [f. as prec. + -lira «.] 
That authorises. 

t Echo it Juno lA A copy of the authorising Acts may 

fP 4 *jt ed mt thfl office. 

Stol—I ($>»il*s). a. [f. Author 4 - -LESS.] 

L Without admitted author ; anonymous. 

174 GkordUm No. 133 The false aapenfans some author* 
km tongues have kid upon me. stag Spectator 3 July 799 
Altar 1713 hk works worn apparently autboriess, or issued 


8 . Without originator ; uncreated. 

«*• F. Hall Hindu Phil*. SyU *4 The SAnkhyas .. 
wodd hare it (the Veda] to be authorises. 

9 . Void of authors or writers. 

18*9 B. Wheatley Catml Mid, Ckirnrg. Sic. Libr. Prat 
>3 A meg interval of eufthorless years. 

luthorling (fjwulii)). [f. Authob sb. 4 -lino.] 
A petty author ; an insignificant writer. 

ten Smollett Humph, Cl 83d A parcel of authorlings. 
sMumQ.Rev. XX.XVI 1 . 418 The surviving Grub-street au- 
tliorling. ito Whipple £». 4 Rev. (ed. 3) II. 80 Weak 
manikins ana dapper authorlings who mistake indigestion 
for inspiration. 

Authorlr (§Jmili>, a. [f Author sb. 4 -ltI 5 
cf. fatherijrJ Proper to author* authorial. 

1784 Covmtn lit Umuin 1 Nov. (R.) He keeps Ilk own 
authorly secrets. 1834 Gem. P. Thompson Kxerc. (184s) III. 
90 'lira suthorly rule . . appears to km to insert the possible 
maximu m of stops. 

Authorship (§*l*jjip). [f. Author sb. 4 ■ -ship.] 

1 . Occupation or career ns a writer of books. 

1710 Shaft ks a. Charac. 11870) I. 347 Patentees, with a 

sole commission of Authorship. 177s Smollett Humph . 
Cl (1815) 148. I saw none of the outward signs of author- 
ship, 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 113 The profession of 
literature, or, to speak more plainly, the trade of authorship. 
s8S7 H. Rekd Ltd Brit Poets v. 160 The term of his 
authorship belongs . . to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

2 . The dignity or personality of an author ; cf. 
lordship . 

1780 Cowper Lett, at Nov., My authorship is undoubtedly 
pleased when I hear that they are approved stag Topper 
Heart xvi. 153 Such . . was not my authorship's intention. 

8. Literary origin or origination (of a writing). 

1805 Ln. Cockbuhn Mem. 318 To deny his authorship of 
them. 1831 Urewrteh Newton (1835) II. xv. 73 A question 
..respecting the authorship of the review. 1834 H. N. 
Coleridge Grh. Poets 384 To doubt the individual author- 
ship of the Iliad. 1870 Echo xi Nov., To hunt for a correct 
solution of the authorship of Juuins. 

4 . gen. Origination or instigation of an action, 
state of affairs, etc. Cf. Authob 1. 

1884 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct. 4/4 He did not . .expressly charge 
[him] . . with the authorship of the riots at Aston Burk. 

t Airthrix. [Cf. L. aurtri. r.] - Authorbm. 

1630 Charlkton Paradoxes 74 A certaine Naturall sensa- 
tion, the immediate Authrix of all sympathy. 

Autly, variant of AuuHti.t a. Obs. worthy. 

U Auto (au to). [Sp. and Pg. L. actn-s act.} 

jL A play. Cf. Act s 6 . 7. 

<778 H. Swinburne Trav. Spain ill 9 Autos and mysterios 
are prohibited on the theatres of Madrid. 1848 M rs. J amr* 
bon Sacr. 4 Leg. A ri <1830) 339 Calderon founded on U one 
uf his finest autos, the ( Magico Prudlgiosa.* 

2 . for Acto-da-fA Cf. Aot so. 9. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyel. s .v. Act, They usually contrive 
the Auto to fall on some great festival. Byron Age 
Bronte vii, The faith's red 7 auto, ( fed with human fuel. 

Auto- (5*to), repr. Or. afro- • self, one's own, 
by oneself, iitdepcndeitt-ly,' combining form of 
aurds self. Exceedingly common in Gr. ; in L. 
only in a few words adopted from Gr. without 
analysis, as autochthones, autographus, automata * ; 
more common in med.L.; and largely used in 
the mod. langs. In Eng., to a certain extent, 
a living element, pre fixable to scientific terms 
denoting Action or operation, whence occasionally 
to others, in combinations that are more or less 
nonce-words. 

Such are: auto-catalepsy, catalepsy self-pro- 
duced ; antq-ooprophagous 0, eating its own 
dung ; auto-oritioisxn, criticism of oneself or one's 
own works; auto-infbotiou, self-infection ; auto- 
laffea-glottfte a., of what is below one's own glot- 
tis; auto-inoculation, self-inoculation, whence 
auto-inooulable a.; auto - laryngosoopy , ex- 
amination of one's own larynx, whence suto- 
laryngosoo'pio a., auto-laryngosoopist ; auto- 
portrait, a portrait drawn by any cine of himself ; 
auto-portraiture, portraiture of oneself; auto- 
prothaatt, self-produced or spontaneons prothe- 
sis; auto • psychology, psychological study of 
So auto-burglar, etc. 

1 Kimm.it Yeast Epil, Unattribeiabk even to aeto- 


prepar to stack 


IwimusMs is Fortes, Rio, 719 Obscurity 
autoeoprophagous aaimala. aMg PaU 
s/b Another literary omooky k an auto- 


criticise! of' Christie Jokoatoos' (by Chsa Reads!* 1878 
T. BaVANT Prod. Surg. 1 . 133 Auto-Infection . . is Sotsesi 
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they present, s88t Times 9 Feb. ta/i r 
with aurificstion. a «6*> Rossetti Haute 4 Cine. l <1874)1 
The Vita Nngva (the Autobiography or Aatopayahofogy 

of Dante's youth). 1M4 Reads Smgiehoart v. 209 No 

. . • • 


K to drain the wife's 

Aatdm'gKBflriuu, a, ran. 

• Autobioobamical 

s8ta La Campbell Chancellor* (1837) IV. xcL 246 The fob 
lowing autobiographal account of these occurrences. 

ilMbbtruhtr. [Sm Auto..] One who 
write, the itonr of hi. own life. 

‘ G, Mathews Mom, IV. iL 03 Mr. Rattle, Auto- 
In Embryo. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 478 The 


. of an autobiographer k to reveal what it k the virtue 

of a man to kaso racret. 

Autobiographic <§ totb^ograrfik), a, [see 
Auto-J 

1. Of the nature of autobiography. 

i8go Carlyle inAthennum z8 Time (1881)8x3/3 An excel- 
lent good book, by far the best or the autobiographic kind 
I remember. 1S70 Lowell Among my She. Ser. 11. (1873) 
a 6 The writings of Dante . . are all . . autobiographic. 

2 . Of the character of an autobiogrepher. 

1864 Reader ol Apr. 310/1 Was ha never, .autobiographic? 
Did he never make entries in . . a sort of diary V 

Au-toMogru-pliiool, «. [See Auto-.] 

1 . Belonging to, connected with, autobiography, 
sfgi Carlyle Sort. Roe. n. ii, Thera Autobiograpnical 

times of ours. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 499 For its autobio- 
graphical value, 1 translate the substance of thk Memoir. 

2. -* Autobiographic 1, a. 

ifoo Genii Mag. XCVII. 11. 326 An auto-biographical 
sketm of the life of u poet. 1880 L Stephen Pope vilL 186 
Pope takes advantage of the suggestions in Horace to be 
thoroughly autobiographical 

\ adv. [f. wee. + -LT^.J 


In the way or manner of autobiography. 

" ' ~ ' “ raDec. 83 s‘- 


1884 In Wesbtke. i88g Sat. Rev. 1 


139 Writing In 


r Jg Sat. Rev. to D 

the prasonc tense and autobiographically. 

Autobiography f -bi r yg-). [f. 

Auto- + Bioobapht. Neither this nor any of its 
derivatives are in Todd 1818 ; only Autobiography 
in Craig 1 84 7.] The writing of one's own history ; 
the story of one's life written by himself. 

stag Southey in Q. Rev. I. 282 This very amusing and 
unique specimen of autobiography, xftal Carlyle Mist. 
(1857) 1 . 154 What would we give for such an Autobiography 
of Shakspcare. 1859 B. Powell Ord. Nat 059 Geology (as 
Sir C Lyell has so happily expressed it) k 1 the autobio- 
graphy of the earth.' 

AutoOftCpOfifl ($tokft’jpos),<f. Hot. [f. Gr. nbm- 
self +uapwvt fruit 4 * -ous.] f (A fruit) Consisting 
of pericarp alone having no adnata parts.' Gray. 
AutOOB'TpltaS a. - prec. 1847 in Craig. 
Autooopholou ($tose-mios), a. [f. Gr. aftro- 
ut*pa A-or (J, abro- independent + head) + 

-ora.J lit. Having a head or chief of its own. 
Of bishops and churches : Independent of archi- 
episcopal or patriarchal jurisdiction. 

1883 Neale Zitnrgiol. 989 Georgia had its own auto- 
cephalous metropolitan. x88x G. Simcox \n Academy 9 Apr. 
237 Autocephalous churches like that of Cyprus. 

Antookthoa (ytp*k)>6n, J*n), PI. autoch- 
thons, or in L. form autodhthones ($tp k]^nfs). 
[a. Gr. avr ’u% 0 aw sprung from that land itoelf, f. 
airo (see Auto-) 4 - x^» x?ov 6 i t earth, soil] 

1 . lit. A human being sprang from the soil he 
inhabits ; a ‘son of the soil,' 

1848 Sir 1 '. Browne Pseud. F.p. 274 There wes therefore 
never any Autochthon, or man arising from the earth but 
Adam. 1660 Inuklo Bentiv. and Ur, 11. (1689) 83 [They] 
‘suppose men to be Autochthones, Intelligent Mushromcv 
1879 Ibppkries Wild L\fe in S. C. 747 He loves the earth 
on which he walks like a true autochthon. 

2 . Hcttcc in pi. The earliest known dwellers iu 
any country; original inhabitants, aborigines. 

174s Warburton Div. Legal , II. a8 They thought them- 
selves Autochthones. i8§x D. W ilson Prch. Ann. (1863) I. 
ix. 979 But for the evidence of history, the Norse population 
of tne Orkneys would appear to be autochthones. itaS 
Gladhtonr Homer I. 203 Greek tradition . . placed the Pe- 
lasgians first in the Peloponnesus as autochthons, 

9 . transf. and/fr. Original inhabitants or products. 
1837 Campbell To SO. Patriots ii. Ye Are worse than 
common fiends from Heaven that fell. The baser, ranker 
toning, Autochthones of Hell! 1879 Lit Conte blltm. 
GtOi. 353 The PHocene Autochthones were destroyed. 

Autochthon 8d a. [f. prec. 4 - 

-An*.] Autochthon ir, autochthonous. 

1809 T. Peacock Misforf. Rtphin 93 The autochthonal 
justice of our agrestic kakiatocracy. 1869 Kakuae Earn. 
Speech iv. (1873) 117 These autochthonal peoples. 
Antoohthonlo (ptok^nik), a. If. os prec. 4 
-10.] Native to the soil, aboriginal, indigenous. 

stsg Fosd Hmndbk. Spain I 39 The old autocfaihonic 
Ibenans. i860 Abp. Thomson Out/, Lams Th. 983 lo con- 
sider both Greek and Indian philosophy as autochthonic. 
Autookthoniam i6tp*k)xTni*'m). [1 as prec. 
•f -ibm.] Birth from toe soil of a country, or 
aboriginal occupation of it 


AtTTOG&ATOBIO. 

Mm Glsbbvonb Oaef. £u. 43 Argotk and Arasd)a..dta 
puuag with Athoos tho ualm of autoehthoakm. 
lltOtlribcmilh rare, [f. as prec. 4 -m.] 
One who believes in the existence of autochthons. 

«•!§ fft Quatrifaged Hum. SP sa 185 No other part of 
the globe seems to justify, to such an extent, the opinions of 


Avttoektkoaeu »ftp-k^A»s), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -oi’rtj - Autochthonic. 

stag W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 309 If the English have 
thk great predilection for autochthonous bread and butteo, 
Mb* Sat. Rev. X, 149/1 Most of them (the Rod Indkins] 
believe themselv es to be autochthonous, stag B. TaVLofe 
<krm. Lit sg A native autochthonous Gopk Kierarara. 
b. fivusf. in Path . ; (see quot.) 
tM tr. Wagner* s Cm. Pathol 189 An autochthonoua or 
primiHra thrombus k one which remains confined la tbs 
port ht which h first Brora, especially in the heart. 

A*tookikony Wtrkpbni). [f. ns prec. 4 -r.] 
Autochthonous condition ; aboriginal occupation. 

stpl Gnora Greece l vL L 246 'llie fancy of one or a fow 
great families branching out widely . . was more popular . . 
than that of s distinct autochthony in each of the separata 
districts. 1879 DoQuateifagu' Hum. Spec. 179 The pais 
limns of the autochthony of nations. 

1 l orron. for Autonomy ‘suicide.* 
sfifis Ubqvhast Jewel Wka. (1874) 243 By taking away the 
sword, hind red tho desperate project of that autochthony, 

t An*tOOldB. Obs . tare- 1 , [irreg. f. Auto- 4 
L. -cida slayer.] A self-destroyer, a suicide. 

tfigg Person Varieties ill. 135 Such autocides and selfa 
murtnerers. 

AntodftVi ( 5 "tdkl£<v). [a. F. autoclave , f. Gr. 
afro- (see Auto ) self 4 L. cldvtts nail for) cltivix 
key ; henco - * s self-fastening apparatus. ' j A kind 
of French stew-pan with a steam-tight lid. 

1880 Frisnell in Sec. Artsjml 444 Strong cast-iron ves- 
sels, enamelled inside, and known as 1 autoclaves.’ 
Autoeney (SVkiftsi). [ad. Gr.abvoapbrua, n. 
of state l afroMpnrfv : see Autocrat. Cf. mod. 
F. autocratic.'} 

1 1 . Self-sustained or independent power. Obs. 
i6gg Lutbamob Chat. I xai The king of Sweden . . had 
prospered to an autocracy, a ralf-suhsUtence, and so needed 
no participants . . in tho hazard, a 1716 South Seme. 
VIII. 885 (T.) [The Divine Will) movra not by the external 
Impulse . . of objects, but determines itself by nn absolute 
autocracy, nm Johnson, Autecraey, independent power. 

t b. Of states : Possession of the ri^ht of *lf. 
government, political independence ; » Autonom r. 
stag Webster dies Harlow. 

2 . Absolute government. 

stag Merivalk Rom. Emp. xlviii. V. 418 Calus . . had in- 
herited his autocracy. 1834 Milman I. at. Chr. (1864) V. ix. 
rill 376 Un repining sub|ection under the religious autocracy 
of the Pope. 

b. tram/. Controlling authority or influence. 

1833 H. Svsmcsr Psychol (1872) II. vu. Ii. 314 The estah* 
libhment of this autocracy among the facnHks. ttao Fareab 
Orig. Lets up. II. 36 I he autocracy of philosophic bodies. 

3 . Med. The controlling influence exerted by 
nature or the vital principle on disease. 

stag Webster cite* Dunglibon. 

Autocrat ($ tdkrwt). [a. F. autocrate, ad. Gr. 
aitroKparift rating by oneself, absolute, f. afro- (teg 
Auto ) + npbros, uphrs- might, power, authority: 
cf. nparvt strong, cogn. w.Goth. hetrdus, Enk. mrd.} 
A monarch of uncontrolled authority; an absolute^ 
irresponsible governor ; one who rules with undis- 
puted sway. (. Autocrat of alt the Nutrias, a title 
of the Czar.) 

1803 Southry in Ann. Rev. I. 89 An embaray sent by the 
Directory, or ilic Corsican autocrat stas H. BitWXi 
Sec. Stmt. v. §6 The Russian noble k alike a serf to hk 
autocrat, and an autocrat to hk serf. s8gg Lynch Self 
itaprov. vL 149 The will iz no autocrat to have hk bidding 
done nt once. 1838 O. W. Holmes (title) The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table. 

Antoerfatio (ftakrm-tik), a. [ad. F. amtocra* 
tique, t autocrate \ see prec. and -la] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, on autocrat ; absolute 
in authority, despotic. 

1893 Byron Juan x. xlix, The fair Czarina's autocratic 
crest. 1867 Pearson Hitt. Eng. 1 . 49 The tax oo salt., 
was farmed out to almost automate contractors 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 177 Hnmilcar received the command 
with autocratic powers. 

Autoorfa’tiofal, a. [f. as prec. 4 -al*.] - prec. 

a 8n Lp. Colchester Diary 4 Carr. 1 . 390 The haughti- 
ness of the Autocratical Empire. itaS Landor /mag. Ceno. 
(1846) I. 181 A sage, too autocratical to be taught anything 
by sages or another cIoml 

Autooratkally, adv. [f. prec. 4 lt*.] in 
autocratic manner, absolutely, despotically. 

stan Goesx Rom. Nat. Hist, t Regions where he relgna 
autocratically. 187s Maine. Hist. Inst, iil 86 Whether popa* 
lariy or autocraticaJly governed. 

Antoorfator (gtfkr&qu). ? Obs. * [a. Gr. afro* 
updrwp one's own master, an absolute ruler.] 
m Autocrat (and in earlier use). 

*789-98 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 88 The emperor, or autm 
orator of Russia. 183s Austin Jurispr. (1879) 1 . vL 1x3 
That our own king was monarch and autocrator in Hanover, 
t AutooratOTie, a. Obs. [ad.Gr. afroeparo- 
punk : tee prec. end -ic.] - Autocratic, f Attto- 
eraSo'riool a. « prec. 

0878 Hid induig. in G. Hickes Sglr. Popery (1880)74 The 
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AUTOMATIC. 


A n ooHorkfc „ Power of making Law. rfif PuMov 
Crwrf <1741) *97 The Father, Son, nod Holy Ghoet .. 
have the enao autocratorical power, . lyfia W. Jackson in 
JiMki Rev. XLII. 171 Their . . autocratorical au to mat ons 

tiiltomtNM. Obs. rare-K [fem. of 
AutoohatuR: fee A female autocrat. 

ijta Ann. Ref. 097/9 We Cetheriae II ..autocratrees of 
all the Rtuiiu. 

+ Autocrfttrioe. Obs. rare. [a. F. autocro- 
frice, ad. autocratrix : see next] - prec. 

1767 Cnumr. Lett, 410 IV, e«i, 1 do not think that the 
Autocratrioe of all the Rnasins will be trifled with. 
Autocratrix ($tfrkrfttriks). [Latinized femi- 
nine of Autourator, aseumed ai a title by Catha- 
rine II of Russia.] A female autocrat ; the title of 
the empresses of Russia ruling in their own right 
176a Genii Mar. 369 Autocratrix of all the Russian ><44 
Jeffrey Contrib. Edin. Rev. 1 . 375 The celebrated Auto- 
cratrix, Catherine II. 

▲tL'tooratshi'p. [See -SHIP.] Position as an 
autocrat; autocracy. *884 in Wesstsb. 

H Auto-dlrfd, -dfl-f4 (auto,d&ifr\ d/,f<?* ). 
Plural autos-da-tt ; improperly auto-da-fda. [The 
former, Pg. (also used in Fr.) ; the latter, Sp. (Pg. 
da of the, Sp. dt of)* judicial sentence or act of 
(the) faith. Cf. Act sb. 9 (The Portuguese form 
was first known in England.)] 

X. A judicial 1 act ' or sentence of the Inquisition. 
1703 Land. Com. No. 6007/1 There will be an Auto da Ftf 
In the Church of the Monastery of St. Dominick [in Lisbon]. 
■817 Bvbon Juan 1. xxxiL note Wks. U846) 394/a little lesa 
than an auto-da-fl was anticipated. 

2. The execution of a sentence of the Inquisition; 
tip. the public burning of a heretic. 

1797-41 Chambers Cycl t Act of Faith, Ante da Jo . . a 
solemn day held by the inquisition, for the punishment of 
heretics, and the absolution of the Innocent accused. 1771 
Vlktchxb Checks Wka. 1793 IL 978 Papists call their 


burning of those whom they call heretics an auto deft. 
iflaa Kbiohtlky Hist. Eng. 1 . 333 The Inquisition, with its 
horrible autos-da-fe 1876 Bancroft Hut. U. S. II. xliiL 
974 Busy in celebrating auto-da-fcs and burning heretics. 


974 Busy in celebrating auto-da-fes and burning heretics. 

Autodidaot (5 tsdidse'kt. [ad.Gr.a&roMficurro* 
•elf-taunht. J One who is self-taught 


Roaaetd was essentially an autodidact. 


power ; tip. in Autodynamic elevator : a machine 
for raising weights, worked by a falling column 
of water. 

Autoffcoture. [See Auto-.] Self-making. 

*868 Daily Tel 99 May, A self-made man— so far as hu- 
manity is capable of autofactuia. 

Autogamy tpqrg&mi). Bot. [f. Gr. a&ro- self 
•f •yapia marriage ; cf. Gr. abroyapat willingly 
married.] Self-fertilization. Antogamio (gto- 
gae'tnik) a., characterized by, or fit for, autogamy. 


a modification of the stigmas rendering them autogamic. 

Antogonoal n/41), a . ; erron. -ial. [f. 

Gr. uvro-TSF^t, -Is self-produced (see -gkn 1 ) + 
-AL 1 .] a. Self-begotten, self-produced, b. Pro- 
duced by oneself. 

1606 Blount Glossogr . , Auiegmeat, self-begotten. 1884 
W. Hardy Wauritfs Chron . 1 . 63 Our author has not here 
constructed . . an autogenial version of the Brut d’Engleterre. 

Autogenic (gte,dd* nlk), a. [f. as prec. + - 10 .] 

— Autogenous c. 

1879 Urb Diet . Arts I. 974 In Devon port dockyard, the 
autogenic process has been largely used. 

Antogenon* vgUrd^wds), a. [f. Gr. adroycF- 
4> (see prec.) + -ous.J Self-produced, independent. 
Applied spec. a. in Phys. to parts of the skeleton 
developed from independent centres of ossification ; 
b. in Path, to the essential elements of morbid 
tissues ; o. to a process of soldering in which the 
ends of metal are themselves melted, and so joined. 
Hence AutogenouslF adv. 

>846 Owrn In Brit. Assoc. Rep., Those parts, .usually de- 
veloped from distinct and independent centres, I have termed 
* autogenous.' x86o F. G alton V ac. Tour 436 Let us hope 
that a united Italy may develop . . an autogenous form of 
social life. 1878 T. Bryant Tract. Surf. I. xos Capable of 
secreting their own contents . . autogenous cysta, as Sir J. 
Paget calls them. 1879 SroR Worhthop Rec., Autogenous 
Soldering, or burning together. 1883 7 . IV. Queen’s Electr. 
Catal 16 A esse of insuHte. having a lid of the same mate- 
rial antogenounly soldered in. 

Antogany, Autogooy (ftfdgtal, «pg& il). 

5 f. Gr. aOroysrift, •ybvot, •elf-produccd : see prec.] 
i mode of spontaneous generation ; (see qnot). 
1879 Schmidt Dost. 4 Dario, eao Haeckel's hypothesis of 
Autogony. 1876 tr. Haeckels Hist. Croat. 1.339 In spon- 
taneous generation . . we must first distinguish two essen- 
tially different kinds, vis. mutegeuy and pla smo gw ny . By 
ontogeny we understand the origin of a most simple organic 
individual in an inorganic formative fluid. 

AU’togram. [CL telegram i after the tatoo- 


tfnetiem of this there wag « rage for saying ewfe- 
I fram f Mragram t etc,] Autograph. 

* flit C Lows BookseUeds Catal. Na 60.3 An Autogram 
JjfE Ayrshire Poet * 

i Autograph if Vgrot), sb. (and a.), [ad. L. 
mtlograptum, Gr. aMypafov, neat (used subst.) 
Of adj. o brdypmpm written with one's own hand, f. 
abro- by oneself + -ypmpo* writing, written. In 
1 7 - 1 8 th c. often in L. or Gr. form. Cf. F. auto • 
graphs adj. in Cotgr.l 

; L That which is written in a person's own hand- 
writing ; the author's own manuscript. 

8640-4 Sis S. D'Ewos in Rushw. Hist. Coll m. (1690) I. 
B« Particulars, .drawn out of the Autographs themselves. 
1699 Br. Walton Cons id. Considered 6x The autographs of 
the sacred Penmen, a 1733 North Exam. Pret 14 Memoirs 
. .of which he hath the Autographon. 1794 Suluvan Vino 
Hat. II. *38 The Autograph, or original manuscript of the 
law. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. ul ill 1 97 The letter is im- j 
perfect, some shceu of the autograph having been lost. ! 

b. abstr. A person's own handwriting. 

1838 Hawthorne Pr. 4 It. Jmis. 1 . 19 Poems of Tasso 
in his own autograph. 1868 Dirb/s Vey. Medit . Pref. 37 
Entirely in the autograph of Sir Renelm. 

2. A nereon's own signature. Hence attrib. 
1791-1817 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit . (Rtlg.) 439 The French 
editor . . has given the autograph of her name. 1838 Dickens 
Lett. (1880 I. 13 Left our autographs and read those of other 
people. 188s Sala Tw. round Clock 117 The register be- 
comes an autograph-book of . . illustrious signatures, 

8 . A copy pioduced by autography. 

*868 Peoples Maf. Jan. 6s [title) vegetable Autographs. 

B. adj. Written in the author's own hand- 1 
writing. 

iflaa Coleridge Table T. 164 Autograph copies of some 
of tne apostles’ writings. 1878 Seeley S/tin 111 . 303, 1 
mast at least greet you with an autograph letter. 

Airtograph, v. [f. prec. sh.J 
L 8k To wnte with one's own hand. b. To copy 
or reproduce by autogiaphy. Hence Au’to- 
graphed fpl. a. 

s8i8 Genii Maf. LXXXVI 11 . 1. stfo/s The sixth plate Is 
written music, or, as the Lithographers denote it, auto- 
graphed music, s 88a A theme um iB Mar. 341/3 Both [books] 
were autographed and intended for practical purposes only. 

2. To write one’s autograph on or in ; to sign. 

1837 Blackw. Mar. XLI. aft Don Carlos might long ere 
now nave autographed his decrees, Yo el Rey, from . . the 
Escuriol. 1883 Graphic 3 Nov. 459 He autographs the 
Admiral's book. 

t Auto'graphal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 - -alL] 

■ Autograph a. Autographal name signature. 
17*8 Bbnnst 39 Art. 177 The autographal names of 
eleven bishops. 1716 M. Davies Aik. Bril II. 376 Memo- 
rials Autographal . . of the Stage-Poet, Christopher Marlow. 

Autographic* (jit^roefik), a. [f. Autograph; 
cf. Gr.' 7 po^i«dv pertaining to writing.] Of or 
pertaining to autography ; of the nature of an auto- 
graph: written in the author's own handwriting. 

1868 Sri J. Hbrscii el in Peopt/s Maf. Jan. 6s Autographic 
representations of fungi on glass. 1879 Urb Did. Arts 
III. 133 Autographic ink . . must be fatter and softrr than 
that applied directly to the stone. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
IL 6iz The Epistle to the Galatians [was] also autographic. 
Autogra-phioal, a. arch. [f. as prec. + -Iual.] 
-prec. [also used for Autobiographical. Obs.). 
1096 in Blount Glossogr . 1673 Hickeringill Gref. Father 
Grtyb. a86 The autographical Copy, .laid up in that famous 
Library. s8aS Gsntl. Maf. XCv. l 340 The Autographical 
Journal of Christopher Columbus. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. I. 370 A kind of autographical account of the 
way in which the author was led to his viewt. 

Autogrft’phioally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
In autograph, by means of autography. 

*673 Hickeringill Gref. Father Grtyb. 391 In what Lan- 
guage was the New Testament first indited? In Greek, 
all of them Autographically. 1841 Dickens Lett . <1880 I. 
4a. I am glad to shake you by the hand again autographi- 
caily. 1880 Times 5 Oct. 6/6 Making the colours of nature 
print, .autographically upon the plate. 

Au'tograp]iise,z'- colloq. [Cf. botanisc, etc.] 
To collect autographs. Aa tognphiwr, a col- 
lector of autographs. 

1814 Dibdin Ltbr. Comp. 108 More than one hungry auto- 
graphiser of my acquaintance. 

Autography (9^ grifi). [f. Autograph ; cf. 
Gr. -ypafia writing.] 

1. The action of writing with one's own hand ; 
the author's own handwriting. 

1644 Bulwks Ckirol. 8a By the old autography of the 
Hand. 17*3 S. Mather Vind. Bible , The date of the auto- 
graphy. 1870 Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xlvii, Every expert 
would here detect the eutography of the Son of Jesse. 

2. Reproduction of the form or outline of any- 

thing, by an impression from the thing itself; ‘na- 
ture printing'; tip. a process in lithography by 
which a writing or drawing is transferred from 
paper to stone. >864 In Webster. 

+ 8 . ■■ Autobiography. Obt.t 

*66* Glahvill Van Dopa. Avfljbf Nor doth the last Scene 
yield us any more satisfaction in opr autography, for we are 
as ignorant how the Soul leaver the Ugnt, as now it first 
came into it. 


A Autographs collectively. 

*788 Thane {tale) British Autography, a Collection of Fac- 
similes of the Handwritings of. . Illustrious Persona 
t AutokLuaHJ. Obs. Also aatooh-. [ad. Gr, 


mbrotRoyok, n. of quality £ abroabnfrmi aeeotxt.] 
Self-movement, spontaneous motion. 

*878 Cudwobth Iniell SveL l iiL Im 199 A dflpll> in- 
ternal energy o t vital autukinesie, which is without.. Con- 
sense and Consciousness. Ibul v, 668 Self-wcilvity or auto- 
chioesia was in order of nature before the local motion of 
body which is heterochine-is. 

tAll'tQldl!9’tiMl 9 Obs. [f. Gr. «6ro- 
Mtoyr^o t self-moved (t. to have the 

power of motion in oneself) + ical.] Self-moving, 
possessed of spontaneous activity. 

1640 H. Moan Poems { 1647) 87 But that each soul's Auto- 
kineticall Is sadly shown. 

Ambfltetey ({V»itri). In 7 as L. autolatrla. 
[I. Gr. a^ro- s lf + Xarpiia worship. ] Self-worship. 
a slag Bovs Whs. (1630) 433 That Insolent cartage of such 
spirits . . is rather auiotatria, worshipping thenuelves. *866 
Ld. Stbanofomd Selct. (1869) 11 . 300 Hu sty of epicurean 
sutolatry, *871 Farrar IV tin. Hut. 1. sa not*. Tbs auto- 
latry of Max burner, with its motto, Quisfuesibi Dens. 

Autology(5tp*16dgi). [f. Auto- + -LOGY.] Self- 
knowledge, scientific study of oneself. 

1633 Fkatly in P. Fletcher Purple let. To Reeders, He 
thatwoiild learn Theologie must first studie autologin.. The 
way to God is by our selves, c *649 Howell Lett. (1690) 
III. 16 Well vers'd in Autology, in that lesson Notes Tnp. 
sum. 1873 D. Hamilton (title) Autology 1 an inductive 
system of mental science. Ibid. 3 This system, .in called 
Autology because it is man's own knowing of himself, 
t An'tonrv Obs . Erroneous singular ot auto- 
mata (cf. stoma, stomata , etc.) for Automaton; cf. 
Autom atr, Aut ime. 

s6sg B. Junson Staple of Nexus 111. ii, It is an Automa, 
runnes vnder water. *669 Flamsteed in Kigaud Core. Sci. 
Men II. 6s That the time be incasuied with exact and recti- 
fied Autotnas. 

Automaey (jtprnlsi). [f. Automatic, prob. 
after mod.F. automatic : see -act. Gr. has abro- 
paria accideutality, chance.] The condition or 
state of being an automaton ; automatic quality. 

tS8a Wigan In Proctor Nat. Sind. 131 Human minds., 
performing by a soi t of automacy all tlie ordinary functioiib, 

t AutO'matal, a. Obs. rare- 1 . - Automatic. 
168a H. More Annot. GlanvllVs Lux O. 199 The whole 
Universe is.. the Autoinatal Harp of that.. true Apollo. 

t Auto mata rian, a. Obs .— 0 [f. L. automa - 
tdri-us (f. automation ; see -ary) + -an.] ■» next. 

1656 Blount Gtossofr , Au/omntarian, of or belonging to 
the art of making Clocks, or such things as seem to move 
of themselves 

t Auto matary, a. Obs. [see prec.] Automatic. 
163a Uhquiiart Jewel Wks. (1834) *66, 1 can no taiur 
compare him then to an automatary engine. *653 — Rabe- 
lais 1. xxiv, Automata! ie Engines .. moving of themselves. 

t Au tomata, sb. and a. Obs. [a. F. automate 
(Coigr.), ad. L. automaton , -//>/*.] 

A. sb, Automaton. 

a 1649 Drumm.of Hawtm. James HI Wks. 61 Token with 
admiration of watches, clocks, dials, automates, a 1791 
B > LI mg BROKE H hsu. Kuowl. i. (R.) We pronounce our fellow 
animals to be automates, or we allow them instinct. 

A adj. [Cf. F. automate , adi.l - Automatic. 

s8i8 Southkv in Q. Res*. XIX. x8 His scheme of a Koval 
Garden comprehended.. artificial echos, automate and hy- 
draulic music. 

Automata rare. [ad. Gr. abro~ 

padris, f. auTo - sell + -padvjt learned, f. paeS-dy-itr, 
pad- to learn J A self-taught person, an autodidact. 

1739 Young Conieci. Ortg. Com/. 39a Those Automaths, 
those self taught Philosophers. 

Automatic (gtdmwuk), a. [f. Gr. ampar-oi 
(see Automaton) + -10 ] Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, an automaton. 

L lit. Self-acting, having the power of motion or 
action within itself. 

*8sa Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 180 In the universe, no- 
thing can be said to be automatic. *876 Foster Phys. 
(1879) lnlrod s We may therefore speak of the amceha as 
being irritable and automatic. 1 Note. Automatic.. has re- 
cently acquired a meaning almost exaedy opposite to that 
which it originally bore, and an automatic action is now by 
many understood to mean nothing more than an action pro- 
duced by some machinery or other. In this woik I use it 
in the older sense, as denoting an action of a body, the 
causes of which appear to lie in the body itself.) 

2. Self-acting under conditions fixed for it, going 
of itself. Applied esp. to machinery and its mo\e- 
ments, which produce results otherwise done by 
hand, or which simulate human or animal action, as 
an ' automatic mouse/ 

x8os Palsy Nat. Theol. Hi, The difference between an 
animal and an automatic sutue. 184a W. Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces 57 Automatic or self-registration of periodical 
phenomena. 187a Yea is Ttchn. Hut. Cotum. 370 Auto- 
matic machinery [for].. the drilling and boiing of metal. 
Mod. A Sewing Machine with automatio tension. 

8 . Of animal actions : Like those of mechanical 
automatons ; not accompanied by volition or con- 
sciousness, 1 mechanical. 

*748 Hartley Obsero. Man 1. Introd., The Motions are 
called automatic from their Resemblance to the Motions of 
Automata, or Machines, whose Principle of Motion is within 
themselves. 1838 Bain Senses 4 Jni. 1. IL f s8 The winking 
of the eyes is essentially automatic. 187* tr. Pouekets 
Universe 106 The automatic nature of insects besoaly been 
maintained by those who have never observed them. 

A Not characterized by active intelligence; merely 
ggochan teal - 
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rttt J; Mawimbau CAn £$*(1876) 60 To rat h 

qatpraatic regularities. f%p Milmam Lot. Chr. 11 . ul vi. 
fiMe ch a nk al end tsKnutic ecu of devotion. 

B. Relating to automaton ; Automatical. 
tsMn Wumu tr. R. Houdin v. go He gave me the anto- 
aatoA I wm td repair. .1 began my dm automatic labours. 
Autoayrtdhiil, «. [f. a* prec. 4 -icau] 
l /n«#. Having reference to or connected with 
things Mtafoatie. 

■MS Surv. Aff. Netherl. 17! Ships that (according to the 
Automatical proposal) could manage themselves. 

2 . -Automatic. 

Ijp* Baroirr Melanch. xilL 66 Automatical! Instruments. 
vjm Pacquin Childr. Thespis {17^39) 159 Automatical, heavy, 
duU, sombtons, half crazy, z8te Eetin. Encyst. II. 66/i 
Automatical rope-dancers or tumblers. 

AutoouraouUy, adv. [f. proe. + - ly*.] 

1. In automatic manner ; like an automaton ; by 
spontaneona, or apparently apontaneotu. action. 

MM Gladstone Homer IL *76 Which (three-legged 
stands) he is carefblly fitting with wheels, la order that they 
any automatically take their places, atpa tr. LommeC* 
Light 10 Apparatuses have been invented which automati- 
cally approximate the points . . as they are burnt away. 

2. without active thought or volition ; uncon- 
sciously, involuntarily, mechanically. 

i%3 Scot. Rev. 1 . »3 Actions . . at lint vol unta ry may 
come by habit to be automatically performed, step Gao. 
Eliot A. Bode 104 Lisbeth automatically obeying her old 
habits, began to put away the breakfaet things. 

Antomatielty ($tp miti-nTti). [f. Automatic 
4 -ITT.] Automatic condition or nature. 

187. D. Ferries Fund. Brain 913 Man . . in whom voli- 
tion is predominant and automaticiiy plays only a sub- 
ordinate part in the motor activities. 

Automatism (gtp-mfitiz’m). [f Automat-on + 
“IBM ; of. Gr. abropanapus that which happens of 
itself, and F. automatism *.] 

1 . The quality of being automatic; or of acting 
mechanically only ; involuntary action. Hence , the 
doctrine attnbuting this quality to animals. 

1836 Blackiu. Mae. XLII 1 . 605 The Cartesian doctrine of 
of the whole animal kingdom. “ ‘ “ 


the automatism < 


T. 

ilind 

1870 Mallock 


Impulse Is Automatism rather than Action, dm Mallock 
Life worth Living 171 The unity or dualism of existence, 
the independence or automatism of the life and will of man. 

2 . Mechanical, unthinking routine. 

188a in Med. Temp. Jrnl. No. 5a. 154 Nowhere, perhaps, 
is medical automatism seen . . more commonly than in our 
Lunatic Asylums. 

3 . The faculty of independently originating action 
or motion. (From the original sense of automaton.) 

1876 Foster Phys. 1. iii. (18791 »> Automatism, i.e. the 
power of initiating disturbances or vital impulses, inde- 
pendent of any immediate disturbing event or stimulus from 
without, is one of the fundamental properties of protoplasm. 
1 88a Romanes in Nature XXV. 335 The hypothesis of con- 
scious automatism is nothing more than an emphatic re- 
statement of the truth, that the relation between body and 
mind is a relation which has so far proved inconceivable. 

Automatiflt (ytp midst). [f. prec.: see -ist.] 
One who holds the doctrine of automatism (1). 

s8Ba Goldw. Smith in Pop. Set . Monthly XX. 768 Though 
not a declared automatist, Mr. Spencer is a necessarian. 

Automatize (ptymiteiz), v. rare [a. F. auto- 
matise-r , f. automate Automaton : see -ize. Cf. 
Gr. avropari(tiv to act of itself] To reduce to an 
automaton. Hence Automatised ppl. a. 

1837 Carlyle Mise . (1857) IV. a Man ; forced to exist, 
automatised, mummy-wise. 

Automaton (gtpm&tjfti). Also 7-8 automa- 
tum. PI. automata, -atons. [a. Gr. abrbparov, 
neat, of adj. aurbpnros acting of itself, also adopted 
in L. as automaton, - atum . See also Automa, 
Automate, Automb .1 

1 . lit . Something which has the power of spon- 
taneous motion or self-movement. 

a x6eq Bkaum. & Fu Bloody Bro. iv. i, (It) doth move 
alone. A true automaton, a 1797 Burke Ess. Drama Wits. X. 
153 The perfect Drama, an automaton supported and moved 
without any foreign help, was formed late and gradually. 

Thus applied also to : 

2 . A living being viewed materially. 

1645 Dicby Nat. Bodies xxiii. (16581 959 Because these 
ports (the mover and the moved] are parts of one whole ; 
we call the intire thing automatum, or se movens. or a liv- 
ing creature. 1668 Boyle Notion Nat . 305 These living Auto- 
mata, Human bodies. *713 Guardian (17961 II. 186T0 be 
considered as Automata, made up of bones and muscles, 
nerves, arteries and animal spirits. t8lo Huxley Cray- 
Fish iii. 197 And such a self-acQusting machine, containing 
the immediate conditions of Ita actions within itself, jw 
what is properly understood by an Automaton. 

8. A piece of mechanism having its motive power 
so concealed that it appears to move spontaneously; 
•a machine that has within itself the power of 
motion under conditions fixed for it, but not by It' 
(W.B, Carpenter). In 17-1 8th c applied to clocks, 
watches, etc., and tram f to the Universe and 
World ; now usually to figures which simulate the 
action cf living beings, as clock-work mice, images 
which strike the hours on a clock, eta 

s6ss Coryat Crudities , The picture of a Gentlewoman 
whose etes were contrived . . that they moved upend down 
of themselves . 1 done by a vice which the Grecians call 
si 48 Evslyn Mem. (1857) L 905 Another auto- 


strikes the Quarters. 

1 let. the gr 


^ . *66e H. Moss Afjyst. GodL ft. 

37 God will not let .tiw great Automaton of the Universe 
ne so Imperfect, time litison Sck. Art 1 . sB^Thww auto- 
mata « . do by little Inte r stices, or strokes, measure out long 
portions of time. sign Basbaoe Scon. Mount v. 38 Auto- 
matons and mechanical toys moved by springs. 

. A A living being whose actions are purely in- 
voluntary or mechanical. 

1678 Cudworth Inteil. Syst. 1. L 1 41. 90 Consequently that 
u . *— * - — chines and f - ^ — 


themselves were but machines and automata. 169s Kay 
Creation l. (1777) *65 Nor can it well consist with his veracity 
to have stocked the earth with divers sets of automats. 1777 
Priestley Matt. + Spir.i 178s) I. • as. 883 Descartes, .made 
the souls of brutes to be mere automata. 

6. A human being acting mechanically or without 
active intelligence in a monotonous routine. 

1796 Stbdmam Surinam I. ix. eoo The whole party Tof 
slaves] was a set of scarcely animated automatons. 1844 
Disraeli Coningtby iv. xi. 167 • Do you think so?’ said the 
Princess . . 4 Have these automata, indeed, souls Y’ 1873 
Symonos Grh. Poets v. 140 How could a Suartan, that auto- 
maton of the state . . excel in any fine art? 

6. Comb, and Attrib., as in automaton figure, lips, 
etc. ; automaton-like a. and adv. resembling or 
like an automaton. 


1770 T. Jefferson Corr. Wka. 1859 1 . 194 Your periagua 
. . will meet us, automaton-like, of its own accord. sBos 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. 111. ii. 149 Automaton figures made 
of wood. s866G. Macdonald A nn. Q. Neighb. xxvi. 451 Her 
lips, with automaton-like movement, uttered the words. 

Automatons (5ty*mflt3s») f a. [f. Gr. abrupar- 
os (see prec.) 4 -oub.] 

1 . Acting spontaneously; having power of self- 
motion. 


1769 W. Jackson in Month. Rev. XL 1 I. 171 Their greet, 
ineffable, autocratorical, automatous author. 1808 Knox ft 
Jess Corr. I. 497, I long to be net at work, but I am not 
automatous : 1 need to he wound up. 1871 Farrar IV tin. 
Hist. L 36 He may accept the nebular hypothesis, but. .must 
he not admit that the fluid haze was not automatous T 

2 . Of the nature of an automaton; a. 'self- 


acting* mechanically; b. acting involuntarily with- 
out conscious determination. 

1696 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . v. xvili. (1686) axa Clocks 
or Automatous organa. s68a — Chr. Mor. (17361 34 They 
who are merely carried on by the wheel of such inclinations 
are but the automatous part of mankind. 1867 W. Smith 
Lai.-Eng. Diet., Automatarius . . of or pertaining to an 
automaton, automatous. 

t Automa. Obsr~ Variant, perh. Fr., of erro- 
neous form Automa - Automaton. 

1696-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

Automats? (§tp-metri). [f Auto- 4* Gr. -ptrpla 
measurement.] a. Self-measurement, self-estima- 
tion. b. Measurement of the parts of a figure in 
terms of its entire height Automotrlo ({tame trik), 
a. [see -ic], of or pertaining to antometry. 

1809 Southey Sir T. More (1831) II. 378 You Judge of 
others by yourselves, and therefore measure them by an er- 
roneous standard whenever your autometry is false. 1874 
Kdin. Rev. No. B85. xai Autometric division or delineation 
of figures in terms of tneir entire height. 

Automolito (§tp’m£toit). Min. [f. Gr. abrb- 
poAor going by oneself, subst. 1 a deserter * (f. oiro- 
by oneself + poXsiU to come, go) 4 -ite ; so named 
by Ekeberg (1806) in allusion to the unexpected 
appearance of zinc in connexion with spinel.] A 
variety of zinc-spinel or Gahnite. 

1843 Humble Diet. Cool., Automalite. s868 Dana Min. 
140 Automolito is found at Fahlun, in talcose schist. 

Automorphio (§t*m£ jfik), a. [f. Gr. airo- 
pop<p- 6 s self-formed, f. abro- self + pofxfdj form. 
(After anthropomorphic.)] Characterized by auto- 
morphism. AutomorphloMlly adv., in auto- 
morphic manner. Antomo’rpfciam, the ascription 
of one's own characteristics to another. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social . vi. 1 xa ITie conception which 
anyone frames of another’s mind, is inevitably more or less 
after the pattern of his own mind— is automorpnic. Ibid, x 15 
He interpreted them automorphically. Ibid. 1x7 Our inter- 
pretations must be automorpliic ; and yat automorphism 
perpetually misleads us. 

Autonoatio C^^ne^'tik), a. [f. Gr. abro- self 
+ vorjrucbs perceptive ; cf. Gr. abrovorjTos self- under- 
stood.] Self-perceiving. 

G. Wyld (i title ) Cburvoyance; or, the Auto-noetic 
Action on the Mind. 


▲uton : > many* Derived in mod. Diets, from 
Gr. abrbt self 4 Ivopaaia naming, and explained as 
the use of a common name in a connexion in which 
it acquires an accepted specific sense ; t.F. 'town* 
for 'London,' 'river' for 'Thames*' in 'He is in 
town, and has gone across the river (to Lambeth)' ; 
it being held that 'town,' 'river* here virtually 
name themselves ' London,’ ' Thames.' But as this 
is a strained etymology, and the word exactly cor- 
responds in meaning to Antonomasia, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that it is a mere mis- 
take due to a turned n ( *=*) in printing. 
Auto&oinifen, a. ? Obs.-* [f. Autonomy + -an.] 
•* next 1864 in Webster. 

Autonomies ((t*np*mik), a. [f. Autonomy : 
see -xo.] Of, pertaining to, or possessing, auto- 
nomy ; self-governing, independent. 
sSgs Austin Jurispr.l, v. 183 Laws autonomic or anto- 


[f. prec. + -LT 51 ] In 


nomical ora lawsmodobysuWoots as private Mnonstn |mr- 
suonca of kgol righta H*eno« StL Mind oaf Rmuwn 

is thus over autonomic ; carrying its own law wfehm Itsolf. ■ 

Antono’uloaL a . [f. as prec. 4 -ical.] -prec. 

1689 Baxter Key for Cat k. 11. HL sooThSm (has weald . . 
make the Church to bo autonomtcall . < or chief Govornour 
of it self. s®§§ Maffki Brigand Life . 1 . 313 Taking away 
from the Neapolitans their autonomical f 

Autono mioully, adv. m m 
autonomic manner ; by right of self-government. 

163a Austin Jurispr. (1879) fl. xxvili. 34 x Law* made au- 
tonomically or by private authority, mi U. Smou.Dor* 
neVs Pen. Christ 11. 111 . ^4 So far as it (?.*. the sensuous 
principle] works nutonomtcnUy. 

Autonomist (§tpn6mist). [f. Autonomy : see 
•ist.] An advocate of autonomy. Also attrib. 

1S69 Pail Mall G. 95 Nov. 4 The priests nnd so-called 
autonomists and Liberal Conservatives (not] on the right lin 
the Croatian Diet! 187s Daily New ^ Jan., lVovinoal 
Landtags are the centre of autonomist resistance. 

Autonomist (§tp*n6maiz), v. [f. as prec. : see 
•iZE -1 To make autonomous ; to confer the right 
of self-government upon. 

1878 Daily News 09 Jan. 4/4 If Bulgaria were to be auto* 
notnlscd. 

Autonomous ($ty nfimas), a. [f. Gr. o^rdvop-ot 
making or having one's own laws, indepenuent (f. 
o{rro- self, own 4 v 6 po » law) 4 -ous.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an autonomy. 

sSoo W. Taylor In Month. Mag.VU 1 . 600 With on auto- 
erotic, not an autonomous, constitution. 186s C. Kino 
A ntimes Gems (>866) R37 The autonomous coins of Syharis, 

2 . Possessed of autonomy, self governing, inde- 
pendent. In Afetaph . : see Autonomy i c. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 044 If the [Irish] nation 
was to become autonomous, sflgs D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 
(1863) 1 . 11. i. 313 The autonomous Greek cities in Asia Minor. 
s 888 Bain Ment. 4 Mor. Se. 736 The absolutely good Will 
must be autonomous — Lt., without any kind of motive or 
interest. 


8 . Biol. a. Conforming to its own laws only, and 
not subject to higher ones. b. Independent, s. e. 
not a mere form or state ?f some other organism. 

sl6s H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 158 Some of these 
productions may not be autonomous, some may seem to pass 
into each other by intermediate forma s8Si Syd. See. Lex. 
s.v. Autonomy, Anatomy and physiology are autonomous, 
since the phenomena presented by animals and plants are 
not atpresent referable to chemical, physical, or other laws. 
1M1 T. Dyer in Nature 93 Feb. 391 The view that they 
(lichens] are autonomous organisms. 

Autonomy (§tp*n6mi). [ad. Cr.abravcpia the 
having or making of one's own laws, independence, 
noun of quality f. abrbmpos : see prec.] 

1 . Of a state, institution, etc. : The right of self- 
government, of making its own laws and adminis- 
tering its own affairs. 

(Sometimes limited by the odjs* local, administrative, 
when the self-government is only partial; thus English 
boroughs have a local autonomy, the British colonies an 
administrative autonomy; 'political autonomy* is national 
independence.) 

sds3 Cockeram, Autonomy, liberty to liue after ones owne 
law. [stfti H. More Exp. Daniel vi. in His successour 
granted nn A u toko pia to the Jews, viz. liberty of living ac- 
cording to their own laws.l 1793 W. Taylor in Month. 
Rev. XI. 336 A protest in behalf of the Right of Autonomy 
in the name of all the independent states of Eirtope. itsft 
Grote Greece 1. xiv. 1 . 443 The inhebitant* of Sigcium could 
not peaceably acquiesce in this loss of their autonomy. 
1880 M'Carthy Own Times IV. 489 It [Bulgaria] was to 
have, as to its interior condition, a sort of 'administrative 
autonomy,' as the favourite diplomatic phrase then was. 

b. Liberty to follow one's will, personal freedom. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 384 The customers of a 
banker can desert to a rival at wiU, and thus retain . . au 
autonomy of conduct. 

o. Metaph. Freedom (of the will) ; the Kantian 
doctrine of the WiU giving itself its own law, apart 
from any object willed ; opposed to heteronomy. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit . 70 Kant . .was permitted to as- 
sume a higher ground (the autonomy of the will) as n postu- 
late deducible from the unconditional command . . of the 
conscience. 0187s Grote Eth. Fragm. ii (1876; 45 Kant 
v means by Autonomy, that there ere in this case no con- 
siderations of pleasure or pain Influencing the will. 

2 . Biol. Autonomous condition : a. The condi- 
tion of being controlled only by its own laws, and 
not subject to any higher one. b. Organic inde- 
pendence. 

1871 H. Macmillan True Vine 79 Each branch Is a little 
plant in itelf. .having its own autonomy, feeding, crowing, 
and propagating as an Individual. s88s Syd. Soc. Lex. av.. 
The several tissues of the body, es the muscles nnd nerves, 
have some properties which they posse s s in common with 
all the other tissue*, and others which are peculiar to them- 
selves, governed by special laws, and not subject to the 
laws affecting the rest of the system. In this respect they 
have an autonomy of their own. 

8. A self-governing community (qf. a monarchy). 

1840 tr. RankSt Popes (1849) I. sx All those nutononues 
wherewith the world was filled.. one after another, 


and disappear. 

Autonym (o’tAim). [£ Gr. abro- self 4 fovpa 
mfoopa name.] 'A book published under the 
author's real name.* O.Hamst Mart. Bibliogr. 1867. 
Autoputhio (gtppae'jdk), a. [f. Gr. abro- self 
4 vabtubs pertaining to suffering.] Of or pertaining 
to disease inherent m a living being itselL 


XUTOFATWY* 

•aNt J, Simon '« Nature Nou 6x6. 373 Cum rf death., 
eucopelhk and exopathk. On the one hand, than ia tin 
original and inherited condition under which to every man 
born there t» normally assigned eventual qkl age and death. 

t JLltO'Mthj. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. abr&wkhm, 
a. of state f. ofroiradfr self-feeling or experiencing, 
f. afro- self 4 - -vadfr feeling.] (See qtiot.) 

1647 H. Morf. Sonf 0/ Soul 1. 111. lvvL B«m« fear proceed* 
from weak Autopalhy. Ibid, note 1 D, , Antopathy denofcates 
the bciiv self-ulrucken ; to be sensible of what harms us, 
rather than what U absolutely will. 

▲utophffitfOM (ftp’ffigto). Med. [f. Gr. afro- 
+ay-ot ( 7 . afro- aclf + fay-sip to eat 1 + -ous .1 Self- 
devouring, Anloplnur (ptf-fal^i) [cf. F. aula* 
p/tagicj, tiie feeding upon oneself, sustenance of life 
during the process of starvation by absorption of 
the tissues of the body. stts in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Autophoby (ftp-fobi). ran. [f. Auto- self + 
Gr. -foBla fear.] Fear of referring to oneself. 

stay Haas Guesses 10a This shrinking from the use of the 
personal pronoun, this autophoby, as it may be called. 

Autophony (ftfiftii). Med. rad. Gr. afro- 
fuoia, n. of quality f. aMfemn self-sounding, f. 
afro- self, one’s own 4- voice.! Observation 
by a practitioner of the peculiarities of resonance 
of his own voice, when he places hit head close to 
the chest of a patient, and speaks loudly. Auto- 
Ikstf a (f tofjpnik), a., pertaining to autophony. 

lS6a H. Fuller Pit. Lunge XJ4 Autophony, eitlier directly 
or through the intervention of a stethoscope .. in aid of the 
diagnosis of thoracic diiieaae. /bid.. The inference that au- 
tophonic resonance would vary with the density of the con- 
tents of the thoracic cavity. 

Av^oyhllia'lnoioops. [f. Gr. afro- sclf+ 
bp$ahu 6 t eye + anomic observer.] - Autoscop n. 

«®7# Walton Die . Rye e8z Such u the principle of the 
eutophthalmoecope of Cocdua. 

Autopisty (5‘topisti). rare [f. Gr. afrd- 
mor-os credible in itself vf. afro- self + vurrdt trust- 
worthy, credible) + -y.] Credibility on internal 
evidence. 

Autoplaity (ftophesti). Surg. [f. Gr. afrd- 
wAaor-or self-formed + -Y. Cf, F. autoplastic .] 
Repair of wounds or diseased parts by means of 
tissue taken from other parts of the same body. 
Antoplaatio (ftoplsrstlk), a. t of or pertaining to 
autoplasty. 1853 in Mavnb Exp. Lex. 

Autopoiool, obs. variant of Autoptical. 
Antopiorin (f typsfr-rin). Med. [f. Gr. afro- 
self, own + ^dipa cutaneous disease + -IN.] Some 
of a patient's own virus administered homucopathic- 
ally by way of remedial treatment in cases of itch, 
smallpox, cancer, etc. it§3 in Mavnb Exp. Lex. 
Autopsy (f’Vpsi, -ypsi). [ad. mod.L. autopsia 
(also used in Eng.), a. Gr. afro^fa, n. of quality f. 
afrorr-or seeing (or seen) for oneself (see Auto-, 
Orrie) ; cf. F. autopsie .] 

1 . Seeing with ones own eyes, eye-witnessing; 
personal observation or inspection. 

sfei Wittib tr. Primrose's Pep. Err. 1. xlv. 33 Or by au- 
topste, whan by our observation, wee get a certain* know- 
ledge of thing*. itpDaQuiNcav Miracles Wke. VIII. 937 
The defect of autopay may be compensated by sufficient 
testimony of a multitude. 

2 . Dissection of a dead body, so as to ascertain 
by actual inspection its internal structure, and esp. 
to find out the cause or scat of disease; post- 
mortem examination. 

>678 Cudworth I null. Syti. t. iff. i6r The Cartesian at- 
tempts to solve the motion of the heart mechanically seem 
. .confuted by autopsy and experiment. 1899 Mahomy Mod. 
Lai. Poets iu 548 Had an autopsia taken place after hix 
death. *881 Turns aa Sept 4/1 The 1 ‘ 

President Garfield] shows tn 
where it was supposed to be. 


1 Timet aa Sept, 4/s fhs physicians’ autopsy [of 
ihows the bullet to be nowhere near 


b. fig. Critical dissection. 

183$ Hitt. Rug. in Lardner's Cab. CycL IV. viil 375 He 
Games L] is, moreover, one of tho least inviting subjects of 
moral autopsia. stye Miaa Beaddon Vixen 111 . 143 ThU 
autopsy of a fiue lady’s poem. 

Awioptio (ftypuk). a. [ad. Gr. ofrowrurfr, f. 
aOrorrat : see ptcc. and -ic.] Of, or of the nature 
ofi an eye-witness ; based on personal observation. 

lisa Alfobu Grk. Test. 1 . 46 Undoubted marks of autoptic 
testimony. xMt JmL Sacr. Lit. XIV. 196 Canon Stanley, 
who in this case Is an autoptic witness. 

AntinUoil, «■ [f. u prec. + -alV] . prec. 

Mgs Bioos Aleut Ditp. r 38 The autopticall unsuccess 


falnesse of their own practice, sfrg Evblyn Terra ( 1739) ad 
My autoptical observations of the several earths, stds 
Jml. Suer, Lit. XIV. 168 lbs style changes from tho 
autoptical to the purely historical 
Auto-ptioally, tsdv. [f. piec. 4 * -Lt *.] In an 
autoptic manner ; by actual inspection. 

xdfSSta T. BrowWm Pseud. Bp. 34 a It would autoptlcally 
afience that dUpate out of which sUURve was framed. Mas 
Glanvill yam. Dogm. 194 That the galaxy U a meteor., tho 
t e l e s cope hath autoptlcally Confuted 

Jtatof&tolto (f tpptiilti). [f. Autoptic + -ITT 5 
cf. authenticity^] Autoptic quality or nature. 

tSfti Jml. Sixer. Lit. XIV; 169 It we attend to his style, It 
wlH he observed that iu autopdeity ooinddes with the use 
dffkrlM nenon alnraL 

Autor, -1*1, -ity, etc., obs. ff. Author, eto. 
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variant of Avmmmn*. 

__ (ftpgskrdMbfc’m). [ad. Gr* 

^Ks^s, f. afro axM&u* to act, speak, etc. 
off-htmL & afroex^us personally near, hand to 
band, off-hand.] Something done off-hand, extem- 
porised, or hastily improvised. AutouoUeftlautlo 
($>tP|ikedit**ttik), a. [Gr. a-Tocx<fraeTiirdt], done 
on the spur of the moment, hasty, extemporary. 
AmtouelefffrUeal, a. ~ piec. AutoeofceT 
(ftOiske*di|«ts), v. to extemporise, improvise. 


L. Martin Lett, at <T.) My aatosdiediastical and indigested 
Censure of St. Petals primacy, a 18m Da Quinckv in Page 
Life II. 174 To auteschediase or improvise is sometimes Tn 
effect to be forced into a consdousoem of creative energies. 

Autoioop# ft tAkesp). [f. Gr. afro- self+ 
onomut observer.] • An instrument invented by 
Coccius for the self-examination of the eye.* Spa. 
Sac. Lex. 1881. Astocoopj (Stp’skdpi) [Gr. -anoxia 
observation], the use of this instrument. 

AutOStjlio (Stesti’lik), a. Phyt. [f. Gr. afro- 
one’s own 4- ardA-ov pillar -10.I Applied to skulls 
in which the mandibular arch is suspended by its 
own proper pier, the quadrate 

s88o GvamiBa Fishes 71 An aatoetyllc skull. 

AutothffiiNBL Cft#|rk*m). [mod. f. Gr. afrd- 
9 eot very God (f. afro- self+#«fr God) + -ism.] 

1 . The doctrine of God*s self-subsistence, spec. 
The ascription of this attribute to the Second 
Person of the Trinity, as being 1 God of himself,' 
and not merely ‘God of God.' 

s«8s N. T. (Rhem.) John x. agnate, Csluins Autothalsme, 
holding that Christ took his person of the Father, but not 
his substance. 1696 Blount Gteesorr., s.v. Calvin’s auto- 
theism signifies that point of Doctrine which Calvin held, 
which is. That God the Son is not Dens de Dee, God from 
God. 1740 in Bailby. 

2 . Self-deification. 

a tSzp Fothbbby At Atom. 1. viii. (a He fell into Auto- 
theiarae : professing himselfe a God. mf4 tr. Van Qostersce's 
Chr. Derm. 148 Pantheism becomes auto-theism, and leads 
to self-aoonuion. 

Autothcist (ft^Kist). [f. as prec. : see -iht.] 
a. ' One who believes God's self-subsistence.' Bailey 
1731. b. One who makes himself his own god; 
a deifier of himself. 

iSsg Kingsley in Alt. Locke (1881) Pref. Mem. 8a To mis- 
take more and more the voice of that very flesh of his. .for the 
Voice of God, and to become without knowing it an autothaiaL 
1866 Lo. Stramgford Select. 1x869) II. 009 The Eastern and 
the Western autotheist alike give foil play to their fancy. 

Autotomle (ftotp mik), a. [f. Gr. afro- self + 
•rofi-b s cutting -I- -10. J Self-intersecting. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Hat. Phil. I. l ft 137 The trace on 
the tangent plaac, however eomplkatedly autotomle it may 
be. Is a finite closed curve or polygon. 

Autotyp* (p’tdtaip). [fi Gr. aCro- (see Auto-) 
self 4- rim ot type, impress, print, f. tint- lo strike^ 
after prototype, etc.] 

L A * type ’ of the thing itself, a true impreu of 
the origmul ; a reproduction in facsimile. 

*H» 1 Cinqsley Mite. 1 . 099 l*he utterance must be . . the 
outward and visible autotype, of the spirit which animates 
iu b88d Swinburne Stud. Shahs, iil aoa The type of Angelo 
. . an autotype of the huge national vice of England. 

2 . A process of permanent photographic printing, 
which reproduces photographs or works of art m 
monochrome ; a facsimile produced by this process. 
Also attrib. or as adj 

1869 Pall Mall G. Snpp. so Dec. 1 It ts illustrated with 
autotype and other photographs after engravings. 
Prospectus of the * Auto r ~ 
longer be content with 


types' or ’Chromotypes.' 

These days of autotype and heliogravure. 

Au-totyp*, v. [f. prec sb.] To reproduce by 
autotype process. 

1883 Philadelphia Even. Tel. No. xao6To autotype certain 
manuscripts and documents. 1884 Athenmum 4 OcL 434 ft 
A portrait of Jane Austen . . autotyppd for thb work. 

Autotjpogvaphj (}»to|tiprrW>. [f- Auto- 
self 4 - TtpooeaphyjA process by which drawings 
made on gelatine are transferred to toft metallic 
plates, which can be afterwards used for printing. 

Atttotypy (ftptipi, f -totaipi). [f. Autottm 4- 
-y.] The process of reproducing in autotype. 

Autre, obo. form of Altar. 

t Auirusua, V. Obs . rare- 1 , [ad. L. attfumd- 
re to say aye, affirm.] To affirm, assert. 

1881 HicuxRiNoru. ypNtefr ofly Above what the toast favour- 
ins presage can expect or autunw. 

Autuann (f t^m). Forms : 4-6 autumpno, $ 
authum, 6-7 autuame, 7 aritome, 7- autumn, 
[a. OF. autompne (mod. auiemde\ ad. l*.autumHus 
(also written attclumnus ), of^oubtful etymology. 
See Lewis and Short] 

L The third season of the year, or that between 
summer and winter; reckoned astronomically from 
the descending equinox to the winter solstice ; Le. 
in the northern hemisphere, from September at to 


A xmmm * 

fi. Popularly, it comprises, in Great 
Britain, August; September, and October (T.) ; in 
North America, September, October, and Novetu- 
ber (Webster) ; in France ’ from the end qf Aqgust 
to the first fortnight of November ' [LHtvd>; fia the 
southern hemisphere it corresponds in time to the 
northern spring. 

The astronomic reckoning retains the Reman computatigot 
the antiquity ot the papular English usage is sew ia the 
name Midsummer Day, given to van first day ot the Astro 
nomical Summer, and in the OE. midsumormjnab 'June,' 
midwinter 1 winter-solstice, Christmas.' 

c i)74 CiiAucaa Booth, iv. vil 144 Autumpne comek aseyne 
heuy of apples, igaft Tinualr Jude 8 Trees rotten In au- 
Chum, sms Shaks. Tam. Shew* l IL 06 Though she chide 
as loud As thunder, when the clouds In Auttuane cradle. 
Mg) Walton Angler 004 In Autome, when the wee ds 
*■ ‘ — to. .vet. 1799 Sovruav Jean of Arc l ms* Wbtn the 
Fell in the autumn, sSAftTawimoN Aybmede 


_ /#A6te 

Autumn's modi of the fluftsd woods, 

b. poet. The fruits of autumn ; 'harvest* 
sUf Milton P.JLv. 994 Rais’d of gnsaie terfThir Table 
was • . And on her ample square, from side to side, All Aa- 
tumn pil'd, a 1949 Philips <J.) The starving brood, Veld of 
sufficient sustenance, will yield A slender autumn. 

2 . fig. A season of maturity, or of incipient decay, 
ifr Donne Serm. IL (1640) >3 In heaven it Is always 
Autumn; his mercies are ever in their maturity, type 
Lanohomiu Plutarch (1870) l. a 19/a The very autumn of a 
fonn once fine Retains Its beauties, 

8, Comb. a. attrib., as autumn fruit, leaf, tick % 
b. instrumental, as autumn-tinted 1 o. locative (of 
time), as au/umn-eown. Autumn-belle, English 
name of Centiana Pnewnonanthe ; autumn-fly 
(see quot.) ; autumn-spring, a spring in autnnm. 
i^S^Gbbab mtferbali 11.cHi.333 CalathiaB Violet. .Is called 


*Autumne bell llowen. s88s Hulmk Mi 
Linn.) . . bites thc^U 


Tandem 11. nr. L 334 The *Autumn 


i. safes Hulmk Maquis 

Fly yConope Catcifran 


legs, especially on the approach of rain. 

VaMtnea Via Recta vu. xr6 Lesse hurtfoll then other 

# Autumne fruitea. 1713 C'tbss. Wincmbleea Misc. Poems 

^ J chace. s88) 

wheat ueedea 
133 This short 

^ing, came too Tate, .to bring 

maturity. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 11. 483 
year came round to *aatumn-tidc. 


prosperity, like en *autumn-sprli 
any fruit to maturity. 1870 M01 
The changing \ 

Hatton in Hi 


branches. 179 s 
leaves which 


'neper’s Mar. Feb. 346/1 "Autumn -tinted 
8 SouTHicv Joan of Arc 1 


Joan of Arc m. 380 Wither’d 
autumn winds Hud drifted in. 

Autumn if tifm), v. [ad. L autumndtre to 
bring on autumn, (in late L.) to ripen ; cf. August r.] 
a. Irons. To bring to maturity, b. intr. To come 
to maturity, ripen. 

S77X Muse in Miniature 31 That life's fair spring may 


Autumnal (f tfrmn&l), a. [ad. L. autumnalis , 
f. autumnus Autumn : cf. F. automnal, 16th c.] 

1 . Of, belonging or peculiar to, autumn. 

Autumnal equinox 1 the time when the sun crosses the 

equator as it proceeds southward. Autumnal point: the 
point et which the celestial equator is intersected by the 
ecliptic as the sun proceeds southward : the first point 
in Libre. A uf mutual signs : the signs Libre, Scorpio, end 
Sagittarius. A ntumuac star 1 Gr. aantp : Sirius. 

ia)fi Hxalxy Theepkrast. To Reader, Posidion was the 
lust Autumnall Moneth in the Attick veer*. 1678 Hobbes 
Nat. Phil. Wlcs. 1845 VII. 101 From the eutnmnal equinox 
to the vernal, there be one hundred and seventy-eight days, 
tidy Milton P. L. l 30a Thick as Autumnal Leaves that 
strew the Brooks In Valiombrosa. 1791 Cowraa Iliad v. 7 
Bright and steady as the star Autumnal ite Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 4a7 The autumnal rains of Ireland are usu- 
ally heavy. 

2. Maturing or blooming in autumn. 

1374 T. Nkwton//m/LK Mag. 50 Quinces among Autumnal 
fancies are veckened . . bindings. 1717 Br adlk^ 'trams. Diet. 
t.v. Flower, Let him also plant . . autumnal Crocus and 
Colchicums. s86t Miss Pratt Flower. PL V. 073 Autumnal 
Squill . . is a somewhat rare plant 

8 . fig. Past the prime (of life). 

1696 Art \f. Density 39 When her own [hainc], now more 
withered and aatumnaft, seemed less becoming her. 
Young Lem Fame v. (1757) 137 Autumnal Lyce carries in 
her face Memento mori. sfifift Dickens Old C.Shop 38 Miss 
Melissa might have seen five and thirty summers or therw 
abouts, and verged on the autumnaL 

AutmunfiUy, adv. [f. prec. 4 --ly 2 .] In an 
autumnal manner, with autumnal hues. 

187a M. Collins Pr. Clar. II. r 30 Trees. .tutumnaJly tinted. 

f Awfoiwiiiiati. a. Obs. [fi L. autumn-us 
Autumn 4- -ian ] « Autumnal, 

ado6 Daaxxa Sev. Sine 1. (Arb.) 11 And like Autumnian 
leones dropt to the ground. s8ao Hietriom. l eyo Reach 
me the bowls with rick Autumnian Juice. 

Amtumitj (ftf ninTti). JObs. \sfLl*.autum- 
nitdtem the season or produce of autumn: see 
•itt.] Autumn quality or conditions. 

1899 Br. Hall Sat. iil L 60 Thy furnace reeks Hot Steams 
of wine; and can aloof descria The drunken draughts of 


Hffi fftmnnois), v. rare, (fi Autumn sb. 
•f -izi.1 To make autumnal (in appearance). . 
slag Jaftea Jml. Natur. tog When first the maple begins 
to Butufutim the g ro v e . 

Autuflitft (f ttmait). Min. [named (in iSfiO 
from Autun, m France + •«■.] A hydrous phos- 
phate of lime and uranium, of citron- or sulphur- 
yellow colour ; also called lime-uranite* 

4868 Dana Miss. 586, . . 
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[L. t a. Gr. ofifamv 
increase, amplification, f. «d£-di huy to increase.] 
Ampli ficsttion : fa. A gradual increase in intensity 
of meaning. Obs. b. Hyperbole. 

1377 H. Pkacham Card, Etoq. N. ifij (T.) By thin figure, 
KUmk the orator doth make a low dwarf a tall fellow . . 
of pebblestone*, pearls; and of thirties, mighty oaks, 1389 
PuTTKMiiAia Eng. Poceie (Arb.) «a6 Au*«*m,or the Auasocr 
..a*.. He lost beside* his children and hi* wile. Hie 
realms,, ronowne, Iteqe, Ubertk and Ufa. xftgy J. Smith 
Afyst. Kbit. 33 Auseete, when we increase or advance the 
signification of a speech, tffx Chambers QycL, ,Auxesis, a 
figure whereby any thing it magnified too much. 
Aufttift (ykse’tik), a. JR Jut. {ad. L. auxeticus, 
Gr, a&frjTucvt, f. afifiprlt, vbl. adj. of to 

increase.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
auseaia ; amplifying. + Auxatieal a., - prec. 
Ause*t!oally adtt., by auxetia or amplification. 

m* T. Hutchinson Certm. Law 8 mite, Superadded— 
wpoatnOn — this auxetic power is al«o observable in the 
epistle to Philemon ft 19. *703 S. Mather Vind. Bible 373 
Thence it appears what an auxetical hyperbola Vosaius 
used, xfiga Uhquhabt Jewel Wks. (1834) wt Speeches ex- 
tending a matter beyond what it is, auxeticafiy, dvgretsively. 
tAud'Uut, a Obs . [ad. L. auxilidntem, 

r. pple. of auxilidri to help, insist, f. auxili-um 
‘ tnce, auxiliary. 
49x63 1 Donne Select. <18401 nx Therefore we call them 
auxiliant graces, helping graces, 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
II. iv. 92 The auxiliant or assistant Power. 

An foliar (pgzi lioi), a and sb. arch . [ad. L. 
attxiliar-is , f. auxili-um help: see -ARi.J 

A. adj. Auxiliary, helpful, assistant (to). 

ijh Exec. Treason 11675) 3® The same Forces with other 
auxiuar Companies . . landed, xfiea Instruct. Oratory 30 
The Auxiliar verbs. 1718 Pore Iliad 11. 087 Th’ auxiliar 
troops and Trojan hosts appear. 1814 Wohdsw. Exchts. 
iv. xa«a Subservient still to moral purposes, Auxiliar to 
divbic. 

B. sb. An Auxiliary, helper, assistant ; some- 
thing which helps towards a purpose. 

1670 Milton Hut. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 23 Two Cohorts 
more of Auxiliar* . . they quite intercepted. 1750 Harris 
Hermes 1. HI. (1786) 95 Auxiliar*, as when for Bruti, or 
liruto, we say, 0/ Hr at us, to Bruins. 1839 G. Meredith R. 
Fevsrel II. xiii. 374 They could not have contracted alliance 
with an auxiliar marc invaluable. 

A uxiliar y (ygzi*liari), a . and sb. {ad. L. auxi- 

lidrius , f. auxili-um help: sec -ABY^.J 
A. adj. Const, to. 

1 . Helpful, assistant, affording aid, rendering as- 
sistance, giving support or succour. 

1603 Bacon A art. Learn. 11. viii. 1 2 Mixed f mathematics! 
hath for subject some . . parts of natural philosophy, ana 
considereth quantity determined, as it in auxiliary and inci- 
dent unto them. >686 Plot Stajfordsh. xi Calling upon 
die auxiliary name of Jcxus to help her well home. 1857 
Buckle Civilis. ii. 108 In a well-balanced mind, the ima- 
gination and the understanding . . are auxiliary to each 
other. 

esf. b. in warfare. See B. 2. 

ion Holland Plutarch's Mor. 404 To tend unto him 
auxifiarie nouldiers. x86a Memivalk Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. 
lvi. iog Two auxiliary cohorts were cut to pieces. 

O. in Grammar*, see B. 3. Formerly applied 
to any formative or subordinate elements of lan- 


'A Mil. (usually kt #/.) Foreign or tilted troops 
in the service of* rifition it war, 
xfin R. Johnson JCtngd, fi Cornmw, 193 They maintaine 
them aorta ofspdters . . tha third am Auxiliaries, which 
serua for pay. sftfU DaroKM St. Enr e mm R e Xu. tj When 

AM** Mttf VI*Ul 
109 AOaul and a Roman happened to challenge oee oa other 
to wrestle; the legionary fell, the auxiliary mocked him. 

8. Gram.. A verb used to form the touie* moods, 
voices, etc. of other verbs. 

They include auxiliaries of periphrasis, avkich assist In ex- 
pressing the interrogative, negative, and emphatic feme of 
speech,, vis. auxllferiesaftenee, have, be. shall, will i 

of mood, may, should, would; ofvokm fe; of predication 
(i e. vba. of incomplete pradkalwn which requite a verbal 


complement), tern, must, ought, need, shoo shall, will, snap, 
when not auxiliaries of tense or mood. . 

ifia StERNB Tr. Shandy V. xlii. 143 The Use of the Auxl- 
Harks, *833 Penny CycL 111 . 16c \ft After the verb to be, 
the next mtrapottance amor* the auxiliaries Is the verb 
to ken w. 1878 Moans ft Bowen Eng. Cram. Exert. Prim. 
70 In deciding whether a verb is an auxiliary or not, It Is 
ne ces s ar y to decide whether It marks tl»e time or the manner 
of action of another verb, or whether it makes the subject, 
or thing spoken of, the doer or sufferer of the action. If it 
dots none of these things, then It is no auxiliary. 

4 . Math. A quantity introduced for the purpose 
of simplifying or facilitating some operation, as in 
equations or trigonometrical formulae. 

T AfUdLliftt#, v. Obs. [f. L. auxiHSt- ppl. 
stem of auxilidri : see above.] To help, assist 
xfigfi in Blount Glossogr. 1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 
x 50 whose tenuity that we may auxiliate. 1867 Watkr- 
housk Fire Lend. 34 A just and severe judgement . . auxi- 
liated and perfected by concurrence of droumatanone. 
tAuadliattaa. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. auxi/id- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. auxilidri : see Auxiuart 
and -ATinjf.] Assistance, help. 

*897 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 47a, I have in three books, 
by Godsauxtliation, briefly. . competed all medicinal matter. 
+ Atud’liatory, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. auxili- 
dtor ; n. of agent f. auxilidri .] - AUXILIARY. 

*399 Sandy* Eutvpn Spec. (1639) 139 The purchasing of 
Masses both auxiliatorie and expiatorte. tfigy Tomlinson 
Renods Disp . 499 It i* a special auxiliatory in . . inflamma- 
tion*. 187# Cudworth IntelL Svst. u iv. ft *9. joi God . . 
hath about himaelf Innumerable Auxiliatory Powers. 

▲tuning*, obo, form of Axcrgb. 

At-. From the Norman Conquest (rarely before) 
to c 1625, v was treated merely os an initial shape 
of the letter u, which hod the phonetic value of 
both u and v, e, g. vtito unto, vile vile, oner over, 
full full, loue love. Hence, during thia period, 
Au- was commonly written for Av-. All such 
words are here entered under Av-. 

At*, AT*’ phr. Sc. [wom-down form 

of of all*, lee A adj.* and Of ] Of all ; at all. 

1708 Row Helenore 143 (Jam.) She neither kent spinning 
nor carding. Nor brewing nor baking ava*. a 1796 Burns 
Anew. Poet. Epist. xil, This pleased them want am 
0 At* (I*vS), sb. Native name in the Sandwich 
Islands of a species of Cordyline yielding an in- 
toxicating liquor ; also applied to toe liquor itself, 
and gen. to any intoxicant spirit. 

*83* Tykrman ft Benn. Fey. II. xxix. 43 Drinking ava, 
a rank inebriating spirit. 1844 Darwin Fey. Hat. xviiL 410 
Tha dark-green knotted stem of the Ava, so femous in for- 
mer day* Tor its powerful intoxicating effects. Ibid. 419 
All the ava (as the natives call all ardent spirits) was poured 
on the ground. 

Avadav&t. Corruption of Am adavat, q.v. [The 
latter is itself a corruption of AhmaddMd, name 
of a town in Goojerat. Col. Yule.] 

[itfpc Fryem Acc. E. Indin 4 P. 116 In Amldavad small 


the radical or integral words. 1730 Harris Hermes (1841) 
178. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xliii. <46 The verbs aux- 
iliary. .are, am, was, have had, do, did, make, etc. 1834 
Southey Doctor 1 Our auxiliary verbs give un a power which „ 
the ancienu, with all their varieties ormood, and inflections 
of tense, never could attain. 

2 . Subsidiary to the ordinary, additional. 

Hlflflv Petty Pot. Arith, ii. <1691) 49 Auxiliary Seamen, 
are such as have another Trade besides, wherewith to main- 
tain themselves, when they are not employed at Sea. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Skip-build, it 43 To employ side-keek, which 
are . . known as * drift-keels,' 'auxiliary keels.' 4 bilge-keels.' 
1877 W. Thomson Kw. Challenger II. 1 14 There is an auxi- 
liary eye on each of the maxllhe. 
b. Music. (See quot ) 

1884 Webster, Auxiliary ecnlss, the di keys or scales, 
consisting of any key major, with tea relative minor, ami the 
relative keys of each. 1873 Banister Music ft R95-6 Auxi- 
liary notes are notes one degree above or below essential 
or unessential notes, preceding such notes, either with or 
before the accompanying bamony . . The Appoggiatura, 
Acciaeeatura, ate., ora examples of such notes. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who renders help or gives ofioistonce ; a 
helper, assistant, confederate, ally ; also, that which 
gives help, a source or means 01 assistance. 

169ft Cow lev Davidris to. Wks. 1710 II. 439 He Rains 
and Winds for Auxiliaries brought. 1880 Jks. Taylor 
Duet. Dubtt.x IL Wks. IX. 79 Suspected to take in auxi- 
liaries from the spirits of darkness. 1789 Robertson 
Chao. V, V.11. esoThe appearance of such a rigorous auxi* 


l*8a8 Fryem Ace. E. India ft P. s>6 In Amldavad email 
Birds, who.. Fifty in a cage, make an admirable Chorus.) 
*738 Alrin Nat. Nisi. Birds Supp. 79 Amaduvad. 1878 
Besant ft Riot Celia's Arb. I. iii. 34 Awadavata, Japanese 
sparrows, lovebirds. 

+A*r*e«, Anrlaaga. Oh. [Cf. F. mage 
* droit que les cxdcutenn de la liante justice Icraient 
cn argent ou en nature en quelques lieux, et cer- 
tains jours de marchfi ' (Lit t re}]. A payment made 
by tenants of the manor of Writ tel, Essex, for the 
privilege of feeding pigs in the manor woods. 

1670 in Blount Law Diet. 

At*U (&vF<‘ 1 ), v. Forms : 4-7 au- avmil(e, au- 
avayle, 4-5 au- avaiU(e, aveile, 5-6 au- avaylle, 
avayl, aduayle, 4- avail. North. 4-5 avalje, 
awain, awallje, awayle, 5-6 a wale: see Av-, 
[Not in Fr.; apparently formed on the aimple 
Vail v. (ad. F. vault, f. valoir to be worth L. va- 
fat) as it this were on ophetic form ; cf. gree, agree, 
mount , amount, etc. Both vb. and sb. were ocoas. 


Harks from- the spirits of darkness. 1789 Robertson 
Chao. V, V.11. B*o The oppeatenca of such a rigorous auxi- 
liary . . was at first matter of groat joy to Luther. 188a 
Masbh Ehtg. Lana. hr. 67 A knowledge of certain Other 
magim gae b a highly useflit auxiliary in the study of our own. 


■ ATAX& v * 

( Ark) 88 This labor .. too no gnat purpoa* auayktlw- t88f 
Milton/*. L. XLftta But prayer agaio a t hi* doam.-m W&m? 
No more availee than breath against the winds, mtm 
Iliad vil 176 Nor aught tha warrior's thundavrar. mace 
avaird. .1818 Scott Rob Roy j, r Words avail vary Hmi with 
me, young man,' said my father, slfifi J. Gawtt Chr. 
Atonem. ill 69 No Ingenuity can avail to co n found them, 
tfe. of persons. Obs. 

ctu/o Lonrlich Grail xx. 904 Thxnne of hb knyhtas he 
axede counsaille, Jif to that roche they cowdau qwriit 
availk. sgfta Udall Erasm. Apepkth. 4 , 1 analla mocha 
-‘-‘^He, in that I teach adlthother FhSSp. 


availk. IMS Udall Erasm. Apepkth. 4 , 1 onsite mocha 
more, sateen he, in that I teach all thother PhiddaiVL 
o. Aval ye que valpt (mod.F. vaitte que vaille); 


let it avail what it may, come what may. 

1378 Barbour Bruce ix. 147 Thai wold defend 
v*qa Itftga Lvndisay Papyngo >61, I wytl, 


mheqiM 
said scho. 


2 . intr. To be of value, profit, or advantage. 

1379 Barbour Bruce 1. 336 For knnwkge off many atntia 
tsyquhUe awaihe full mony gatia saafi Stabkey England 


May quhite awaihe full mony gatia. ssjfi Stamkey England 
37 What avaylyth hyt to have ivchc* . . to hym wydt can 
nut by wyadome use them, in Stanvhurst Aoneis 11. 
(Arb. >46 Whlbt counsel auayled, Then we were ofreckning. 
*844 DiaaABu Coningsby vil vil 875 What avail his golden 
youth, hk high blood . . if they help not now? 

8 . tram . (the obj. was at first dative.) To be of 
use or advantage to ; to benefit, profit ; to help, 
assist: a. a person. 

atj 00 Cursor M. 790a |tou folu it fconeafl], Ve sal It a- wall. 
e 1384 Chaucer If. Fame 363 A1 hir compleynt . . avayleth 
hir not a stre. 1463 Paxton Lett. 498 11 . 17c They [will] 
not (bel so avaylleda* they weene. atfsx Bible Esther 
v. 13 All this auaitethane nothing, so long eal nee Mordeuai 
the lew utting at the king* gate. 174a Richardson Pm 
tmela IV. 909 What avail* It me to oppose them? a8*8 J. 
Wilson C ityof Plague 11. v. 89 Right pious words 1 but they 
will not avail thee. 

tb. a thing [e.g. a cause, disease'. Obs. 


\ Stanvhurst Aoneis 11. 


any passion of the bodie. 

t A red. To benefit or advantage oneself. 

1787 G. White Srlboine v. (1789) 14 They availed them- 


selves greatly by soinning woqL 
6. csp. To avail oneself of (in Shaksp., ellipticall)'. 
To avail of): a. to benefit oneself or profit by; 
to take advantage of, turn to account. (With in- 
direct passive, csp. in y s-). _ . . .. 


1803 Shake. Mens, for M. hi. i. 043 But how of this con 
slice auaileY 1887 Milton P. L. xil 5x3 Then shall they 
seek to avail themselves of names, Pltees. and titles. 1860 


Tyndall Glac. 1. ft x. x, I .. availed mysel/ of my position to 
make an excursion into North Wales. 1881 Emerson ComL 
Lfe 94 Power, .must be availed of, and not by any means 
let off and wanted. 

b to make use of, use, employ. 


1768 Sterne Sent. Vourn. (1778) I. 1x9 I a. Fleur availed 
liimaelf but of two different term* of exclamation in this 
encounter. 189B Dickens Lett. (x88ot 1 . », 1 have availed 
myself of the very first opportunity of writing, 
o. To avail upon (a person) : to take advantage 


of, impose upon. rare. 

x88S Carlyle Hernia. (t88x) II. ixs Very Independent 
where mere rank etc attempted to avail upon him. 

7 . carnal. To give (a person) the benefit or ad- 
vantage of ; hence ellipt. to give him the advantage 
of knowing, to inform, assure of. (Only in U. S ) 
17*8 T. Jefferson Carr. Wks. 1839 1 . 4x8 ft will rest, 
therefore, with you. to avail Mr. Barclay of that fend. 
1780— Writ. (1859) III. 99, I shall avail government of the 
useful information I have received firom you. 0x794 WiTMaa- 
sreoN Wks. IV. 906 (Bartlett), Tho members of a papular 
government should be continually availed of the . .condition 
of every part. 1843 Mm. Trollope Bmmabys In Amer. 
xvlii. xro 'We should have got no invites, you may be 
availed of that, I expect.’ 

II. Isolated senses after L. valdre. 
f 8 . intr. To do well, prosper, profit. Ohs. 
i$n Ld. Berners Froiss. I. vHi. 6 Your besynesae shall 
■nayTe mocha the better, xgfto Whiteworne Arte Warn 
(1573) 98 h* To take the oommoditte from the anemia, that 
ha availe not by tha things of thy country, nfi Hym, 
Arte Garden. (1593) 44 A1 such partes which maybe holpen 
by cooling, may with the iuice of it..aiH»ointed 00 those 
places, greatly auaile. 

1 8 - Irons. To lie worth or equivalent to, Obs. 
sgBn-8 Hist. Jos. FI {s 804) as A resaonabill pecunial! 
sowme, avalUing a thowsaod ponds money of Scotland. 
1398 Barret 7 near. Warns in. IL 70 One shot well be- 
stowed, auayleth many vnndnlaedly spenL 

Afflil (iv/ii), sb. Forms: 5-8 au- avails^ 
5-7 au- avayla, 5 au- avaUle, au- avayll(o, 
5-6 advail(Ie, advayle, fi- avail. North. $ 
awayle, away lie, aweyle, 6 avelll, avale. See 
Av-. [f. prec. vb.; or perhaps on Vail sb., which 
seems, nowever, to be later, and may itself be an 
aphetic form of this.] 

f 1 . Beneficial effect; advantage, benefit, profit. 
arch, or Obs. ex c. as in 4. *• 

c two Pa Had. on Hush. 1. 870 Fornnntes eke an males herte 
availe is To putte upon her bedde. Ibid. in. 497 Croppe and 
tail To save . . is thync advalL 1489 Caktiim Faytes of A. 
1. vxiv. 76 Thu* they may lette more than doo my auayll. 
x6eo Tourneur Trane/. Atetam. Ixiil, Both unde their 
blades unto so good avails. 1894 Lend. Gao. *939/3 Which 
Horse* .. are to be rouped . . to the beat avail. 1871 Daily 
News sAjuly, Taking avail of the cover, 
t b. To have at avail : i. e. at in advantage Obs. 
1470*83 Malory Arthuri. xxiii, Hym thought no worship 
to naue a knyght at suche auaille, he to be on hoobsk and 


i vb. and sb. were ocoas. 


spelt advayle in 15-1 6th c. on assumed L. analo- 
gies: see Ad- prtf. a. In senses 1-3 chiefly in 
negative or interrogative sentences.] 

I. Regular senses- 

1 . intr. To have force or efficacy for the accom- 
pHshment of a purpose; to be effectual, serviceable, 
or of use ; to afford help. 

a iwo Cursor M. 90 Qunt bote is to tfttte tian^ On thyng 
>ut f may not aanil s tea Fabyam vn. 337 But all aduaylad 
tyght iMmght, 1987 Mamlet Gr. Forest 13 Zetllcam . . 
availeth against venoms. 1383 Stanvhurst Aoneis 11. 
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▲VA9TXA. 


hi on Hoi. exgso lit Pttrnlv. Percy Mr 1. 107 So ahak Agent, si 
thou note akapo . . I have thee nowe at avayle. Homans . . 

1 8. Assistance, help, aid. Oh ex c. as in a. WWeopti 

rifte Lomklich Grail xiU. 475 And ait kept# Tbolome to 
hia avaflles, In his refreacheng, twey bataillM. itff Asp. * 

Paikbi Ps. i& 10 For their aduayle thou wilt not fayis, Than was 

All than that thee do m i c e 1640 SomtuoNit Serm. Ad. AtI» ] 

Aul. »L (1673) 169 Furtherance or avail toward* the attain- 41 r. 

ing of that end. 

1 8. Value, estimation. Obs. or arch, 

151a Douglas /Knew ix. ProL 50 The cur, or mast!*, he 
haldu at email availL 1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Fart, fr*™*!?, 
Wheel* (1848) 1 3 They hold your bleseinge in no more avayle, *5* *° T 4 

Then U the dapping of a fox his tails I sSfS SiaW. Hamil- ** 
tom Logic (i860) II. Apa iji It is only as indefinite that 
particular, it is only as definite that individual and general, available™ 
quantities have any land the same) logical avail. CVjwrm. ( 1 

4 . Of avail : of advantage or assistance in ac- d aLVm 
eompfishing a purpose, effective, effectual. Of no 
avatl, without avail \ ineffectual. To little avail : T-Il “4 

with little effect, ineffectually, to little purpose. befSken, 

c 14SO Crt. qf Lava 116 Cloth orgold . . And other silk of subiectes. 

easier avails. a 1004 Locke (J.) Truth, light upon this way, thing 
in of no more avail to us than errour. itso Southey A r- ▲ So a 
kama mix The impervious mail, The shield and helmet of llM Wu . 
avail. sSi4 Ckalmkbs Etrid. Chr. Revel L is The highest ' 

ssgadty is of no avail, when there ie an insufficiency of EEI 1 *!*'." 
data. sSi7 Jam. Mi txBrit. India II. iv. v. 177 He found 
all he could urge without avaiL sSfia Gionc Greece xL III. j AflJ 
434 Bows and arrows were of little avaiL iSSx Buchanan after ppl 
Godh Man I. 481 This he did, but to little avaiL c 1400 Pa 

1 5 . concr. (chiefly pi,) Profits or proceeds of bust- this tree m 
ness transact Ions ; remuneration or perquisites of Availf 
employment. Cf. Vails. (Still common in U. S.) who avai 
1140 Pscock nobA rhtforto. .haue certcyn fruytls *S9 * Flo 
or sum othir avaiL 1483 Caxton G. dr la Tour M. viij, [He] f And 

promysed hym . . grete auaylles and prouffytecs. 1968 1. mnch avi 
Howell A re. A 011/^(1879)83 The Merchant . . Doth ioyfor . A . 

mine of his auaile*. itoi Holland Pliny II. 476 This (A good 

[Minium] setleth down to the bottom of the water . . and the AVAILAB 


painters take it for their auailes. a tj 

Iv. V 59. ado Which . . Is no small AvaRes of a Discoverer 
that has the selling the Copies. sMo Hawthorns Marble 
Faun (1879) II. xviiL 180 The avails are devoted to some be- 
neficent . . purpose. 

▲▼ail(e, avayle, var. Avals®. Obs. to go down. 

Availability (fiv/i.l&bHTti). [f. next: see 

-BILITY.J 

1 . The quality of being available ; capability of 
being employed or made use of. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann . Rev. I. 43a It is not in celebrity 
. . but in availability that he places Importance. x86a K. 
Pattsrson £«. Hitt, Of Art 444 The distance and difficulty 
of access to the minerals are formidable impediments to their 
availability. 

b. j foe, in U.S. 'That qualification in a candidate 
which implies or supposes a strong probability of 
his success, apart from substantial merit, — a pro- 
bability resulting from mere personal or accidental 
popularity.' J. Inman in Bartlett Did. Amur. 

ijRjS N, Y, Herald May (in Bartlett Diet, Amer.\ Avail- 
ability, not merit or qualifications, is the only requisite to 
secure a nomination. 1S70 Lowkll Study Wind, 158 He 
was . . nominated for his availability,— that is, because he 
had no history. 

2 . concr. That which is available. 

iSSt O. W. Holmks Guard, Angel I. iv. 64 His list of 
possible availabilities in the matrimonial line. 1876 Black- 
more Crip } t III. x. 170 Against the gate-post she settled 
her most substantial availability, and exerted it. 

Available (fivrWfib'l), a. Also 5-6 advayl-, 
an- avayl, 6-7 auail-, an- avayle-, au- avail*- 
able. [f. Avail v, + -able.] 

I. That may avail, arch, 

1 . Capable of producing a desired result ; of avail, 
effectual, efficacious, arch, or Obs. exc. as in b. 

isna Ord. Crysten Men i W. de W. 15061 tit. iii. 164 Y* wyll 
moke his prayers avaylable. 1585 Ass. Sandys Serm. (1841) 
67 That the mass la a sacrifice available for quick and dead. 
1809 Timms Ouersil. 1. lit 63 That oyle . . being as auailabie 
against the falling sicknesso as vitnoL a 1699 Lady Hal- 
axrr Autobiog. « Nothing I could do could oe available. 

b. in Law. Valid. 

1451 Scotch Horn, in Rymer*a Foedera (1710) XI. 491 Most 
advaylable in the taw. 1994 tr. Littleton's Tenures 106 a, 
A release is not avaylable to the tenant . . but where a privi- 


743 North Exam. 11. 
atle* of a Discoverer 


A release is not avaylable to the tenant . . but where a privi 
tvs is betwene him, and him y* releaseth. ifiaa Malynbi 
A me. LauhMerck. iji After which the bill is held as con< 
fessed and au[a lUeable. . .768, Blackbtonr Comm, II. *7; 


agent, tin L Tavlos Passat, x. 476 The epistle to the 
Romans . .is available as prooC sire Tyndall Qte.Lt is. 
M We spent every available hour upon the ke. iM Roqbrs 
Pol. Eton, xv, sij Lenders . . wish . . to hgve their assets as 
available es they oul sMS Fsbkman Harm. Como. IL 386 
There was no available candidate of the old princely line. 


available as they guv sMS Fsbkman Norm. Como. IL 388 
There was no available candidate of the old princely line. 

▲▼RilftblflMM. [f. prec. Ar NIAS,] 
t L Capability of producing a desired result; 
efficacy. Obs. 

*677 Hals Prim. Orig. Man. 445 The efficacy, or avail, 
ableness, or accommodation, or suitableness of these Reduc- 
lives to the end proposed. 

A -Availability t, i b. 

tin J. H. Nbwman Prqph. Off. Ch. 41 The accuracy and 
availableness of their existing Tradition. 1841 Emerson 
Content. (48751 II. 874 It goes for availableness in its can- 
didate and not for worth. 


site as nem. r us. xv, nu wu ircc punwut.Hwu 

be. .taken, .most beneficially and auailablyetoall. .hissayed 
subiectes. s6m Gouge Comm. tied. xiiL 1 How to do any 
thing acceptably to God, or availably to his own salvation. 

2 . So as to be capable of being employed. 

sfijrs Whitney Lift Lang. x. 197 Such means as lie most 
availably at hand. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber 11. viL 114 
The moment hh property was his availably. 

f Avii 4 laax, a. Obs. rare: [f. Avail v. + -ant 
after ppl. ad is. from Fr.] * Availing. 

c 1400 rat lad. on Hush. xu. xa6 A seipent skynne doon on 
this tree men lete Avaylant be to save it in greet hete. 

Availer ( 4 vF*lw). [f. as prcc. + -EbI.] One 
who avails, is serviceable or helpful. 

199! Floxio, dotation , an auayler, a helper, a euccorer. 

t Avmi'lfbl, a. Obs. [f. Avail sb. a- -ruL.] Of 
mnch avail, of advantage ; serviceable, profitable. 
(A good word, taking up the earlier sense of 
Available.) 

199* Florid, GiontuoU, helpefull, auailefull, profitable. 
1603 — Montaigne (1634) 461 Beautie is the true availefull 
advantage of women. 1699 H. Brooke Consent. Health 169 
Riding » availful for the stomach. 

tAvai'lfQlly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-ly 2 .] 
With good effect, with advantage, profitably. 

1609 Florio Montaigne iil vi. (163a) 505 The Hungarians 
did vary availefully bring them [war-chariots] into fashion. 
Ibid. 544 Availefully to employ the same. 

Avai ling, vbl. sb. [f. Avail v. + -ino1.] The 
action of the vb. Avail ; benefiting, profiting. 

ngfin J. H bywood Pm. 4 E/igr. (1867) xfio Great losse, 
small auaylyng. 

▲vai’ling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] Ad- 
vantageous, profitable ; of beneficial efficiency. 

c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. t. 56a To fast hem Is avayling and 
plesaunte. 1890 Mrs. Browning Substitution Poems L 347 
Speak Thou, availing Christ ( 186a Ruskin Unto this Last 
xx8 A truly valuable or availing thing is that which leads 
to life with Its whole strength. 

▲▼ailment (ivcHmfint). [f. Avail v. + -vent.] 
The fact of being beneficially effective. 

1699 Buyer Fr. Diet. (1759) s. v., It Ls of little availment 
with me, Coin no me sertfresqsse 4 rien. 1869 Br. Forbes 
Nourishsn. Soul vii. 76 Prayer, .gives to us great availment 
with God. 

t Avmi'lsoma, a. Obs. [f. Avail sb. + -some ; 
cf. troublesome.'] Of avail, serviceable, effectual 

1610 Sclater Exp. These. (1647) II. Ep. Ded., [If in] 


1619 Sclater Exp. Thess. (1627) II. Ep. Ded., [If in] 
furtherance of Faith, .this poore paines may be auailc-iome. 

II Aval. [F., f. phr. b vat at the bottom L. ad 


vallsm : see Avals v.] An endorsement {lit. a 
writing 1 at the bottom') on a commercial docu- 
ment, guaranteeing payment of it. 

1880 La Blackburn in Law Rep., Appeal V. 77a An in- 
dorsement, .by what was callad an aval, .either on the bill 
itself or a separate paper. 

▲valaaielie (s-vilanj, sev&ltrnj). [a* F. ava- 
lanche , dial, form of avalance 1 descent, f. avalcr : 


0 appears 

as la valanche , lt > valanca , veuanga ; also la- 
vane he, lavangt , either a purely phonetic trans- 
position, or due to association with It. lava tor- 
rent, gully, f. lavare to wash.] 

L A large mass of snow, mixed with earth and 
ice, loosened from a mountain tide, and descending 
swiftly into the valley below. 

[1769 Hat. Hist. In Ann. Reg. 86/1 The Clergyman . .per- 
deving a noise towards the top of the mountains, lobked up, 
and daacried two valancas driving headlong towards the 
village. 87(6 Smollett Trust. xxxviiL 337 Scarce a year 
passes in which some mules and their drivers do not perish 
by the valanches.] 8789 Coxa Trent. Switn. xxxviiL II. 3 
we c ros s ed some snow, the remains of a last winter's Ava- 
lanche. 1817 Byron Mmtfr. l iL 75 Ye avalanches, whom a 
breath draws down. *870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. iL 31 


leased and au[a]Ueabla. 1788 Hlackbtonb Lemm . 11. S75 
And all charges by him lawfully made . . shall be good and 
available in law. 1876 Dioav Real Prop. v. | r. 007 Lease- 
hold internets became rights of property (or rights available 
not only against tho lessor, but also against all the world). 

2 . Of advantage ; serviceable, beneficial, profit- 
able {to, unto), arch • (The last quotation paaaes 
into 3.) 

14 y* Caxton Cheese 11. v.Dlv, To bepletous la horte .. b 
avaylable to alle thyng. >998 Barret Thsor. Warns 1. ii. 13 
It shall be wonderiull auafieable for him to reade Histories. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv. vIL « 1. 848 His Mother 
Veturia, and Volumnia his Wife . . were more auaileable 
to Rome, than was any force of Atoms, rid Recoil. He. 
Lords xvL 389 Where fair argument is available to his side 
of the question ..he does not have recourse to sophistry. 

XX. That my be ‘ availed of/ 

8 . CattkMri of being employed with advantage or 
tomeJ f tb tecnhnt ; hence, capable of being made 
me qtttt one's disposal, within one's reach. 

. s8st Faraday Step. Ret. xlL fie. aa6 This quantity is . . 
;triSqr available in the liquid when used as a bleaching 


Avataaohimo (sevSlaiijhi), a. rare* If. pnec. 
4 * -1*8 . 1 Of the nature of, or like, aa avalanche. » 
csBIe W. GaWsv Doom Croat., Crushed are the seete of 
early state 'Nefith Ruin's avalanching weight, 
f Awl8» v- Obs, Forma : 4-8 au- avals, 4-6 
auaile, 5^6 au* avayle, 6 advale, auayl, auayle, 
7 avaiL North. 4-$ awala, 6 awalL See also 
aphet Vale v. [a. OF. avaler, f. phr. J m/:—U 
aa vallem to the valley ;—Pr. malar. It. aval- 
lare ; cf. Amount v., F. amonter, f. b mont, L. ad 
montem . For the spelling advale, see Ad- pref. a.] 

1 . inlr. Of persons : To descend ; to come, go, or 
get down ; to dismount alight (Often with re- 
dundant down ; cf. ascend up.) 

c 1400 Mauwdev. xrri. 466 Summc of the Jawes ban . .avaled 
down to the Veleyes. ctqnf Wyntoun Cron. ix. viiL 140 
Owre e bra down awaland. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 160/3 
A corde by which he aualed doun and was sauea. 1909 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 6 When Phebus in the wrest Gen to 
avayle. 1998 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 10 They .. from thair 
sweaty coursers did avals. Ibid. iv. UL 46 Out of her coch 
she gan avails. 

2 . trams. To descend, come down (a hill, etc.). 

1494 Fabvan vii. 489 The sayd boost of Flemynges aualyd 

r mount in a secret wyse. 

8. inlr. Of things : To sink, flow, or drop down, 
r 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. vL 143 Pe heuy erbes aualon by 
her wey^tes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 144/4 The precious 
blood aualed by the shafts of the spare upon hys hondes. 
1909 Hawes Past. Pleas. 9a Thedroppes. .' Whiche from her 
eyen began to advale. 1596 Spenser F.Q. i. i. ex But when 
his later spring gins to avals, Huge heapes of mudd he 
[Nilusl leaves. 

b. To tail down stream, or away on an ebb tide. 
a 1 <47 Earl Surrey ASneid iv. 387 To flight Was armde 
the fleet all redy to avale. 199s Bodknham Voy. Scio in 
Arb. Gamer I. 33, I vailed down that night ten miles, to 
take the tide in the morning. 

4 . transf. and Jig. To lower oneself, submit, yield. 

1484 Caxton Chyualry 78 Auaryce . • maketh noble courage 

to descends and auale. tgag Ln. Bkrnkrs Froiss. II. xxix. 
84 Whiche castell after aueyled to me. 

5 . irons. To cause to descend, fall, or sink ; to 
let down, lower ; to rend or direct downwards. 

c 1314 Guy Want’. 80 His hauberk won al to tore And his 
na*el avaled bifore. c 1400 Rant. Rose 1803 The thridde 
arowe .. Into myn herte lie dide avale. ax 490 Knt. do 
la Tour (1868) 1x3 [Rahab] aualed hem by a corde front 
. . the toune walles. 1983 Id. Brrnrrs Froiss. I. ccclxxiv. 619 
Drawe vp your ankera and aueyle your Mtylen. 1379 Sprnskr 
Sheph. Cal. Jan. 73, Phoebus gon auaile HU weary waine. 
*770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. xi8/a He ordered that 
tne rods should be avaled in respect to the citizeiu. 

6. To lower (the viiior of a helmet), to uncover ; 
hence, to take off, doff (hat, cap, etc.). 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chr on. 97 Ukauuiled his helme, & tocon- 
seiledrowe. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's Trot, xa He wold avale 
nowther hood ne hat. ci 4*0 Anturs qf Arfh. xxxii. He 
auaylct vppe his vUcmc. 1944 Bale Sir J. Oldcasttll in 
Harl. Mtsc. (Malh.) 1. 47a All the elergye. .avayling their 
bonnettes. 1997 H. A rthur (Copland) v. xii, Y" kyng aualed 
his vyser with a meke and noble countenance. 

7 . fig. To degrade, abase, humble ; to lower. 

CX440 Lvdo. Rochas 11. i. (1544) 41 a, Fortune .. Auailed 

hym Trom his royall see. 1991-6 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 
146 One that hath aualed the heighe nature of hys soule to 
the vielnes of brute lieaNtes bodies. ** 1639 Wotton in Reliq. 
(x6m) It pleased him to.. avale his goodness, even to the 
giving of his friend secret directions. 

t Avals, sb. Obs. rare ~ l . In 6 auail. [f. 
prec.] a. Abasement, humiliation, b. ? Descent, 
disembarkation. 

c 1509 Dunbar, The lang availl on humil wyse. a 1947 
F.arl Surrey in TotteU's Misc. (Arb.) x6 Furdering his hope, 
that is hU sail Toward me, the awete port of hU auaiL 
Avals, obs. form of Avail. 
t Ava'llng, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. v. + -ING 1 ,] 
Descending, descent ; declivity. 

c 1380 Sir Formnb. 984 At aualyng of an hulle ! he frensche 
hanpey of- take, c 1430 Lvoc. Rochas 1. L (1544) x b. Rivers 
. . In their upspringina and avayling down. 1903 l.o. Bernkrs 
Froiss. I. xviiL 93 1 ney . . oraeyned UL great battelles, in 
the auaylynge of the hylL 

Avanoe, -as, obs. forms of Advanob, Avenb. 
Avanoera : see Avanters. 

Avang(e, pa. t of Avono v. Obs. to receive. 

II AvfiuU (av&nf *fi). Also 8 avarria, avaria. 
[In common use in the Levant, but of uncertain 
language and origin ; in It. and Pg. avanla, F. 
avanie , mod.Gr. dfiavla, Arab, and Turk, awdnt, 
also found aa awdri (Devic), and in Bocthor 
aawdn, and oawdnia. See below. Also in 17th c. 
anglicised as Avbny, q.v.l 
An imposition by the (Turkbh) government, a 


The muffled rov of. dutuit avttUnehe. compnlionr t»*. goveinment exhction, **id, ‘bene- 

2 . transf. and fig. volence (Marsh) ; spec, (as applied by Christians) 

site Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxviiL 334 Overwhelmed an extortionate exaction or tax levied by the Turks, 

by the avalanche of cruelty and l wrung which Jiad fidlen upon Hence AvsMlona a- extortionate. 


tte Mas. Stowe uncle Tom's C. xxxviiL 334 Overwhelmed 
by the avalanche of cruelty and wrung which had fallen upon 
her. 1890 Carlyle Latterd. Compel. ?, (187a) 193 Unable 
longer to endure such an Nvalamnia. of forgeries, c <894 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pat, (1898) Intrqn. 4 % This mass of ruins 
. .rolled down In avalanches of stanes. 

8. Comb, and allrib., as avalanehe-lihe, -theory. 
1877 Rosenthal Muscles 4 Nerves xaa PflOger spoke of 
It aa an avalanche-like increase In the excitement within the 
nerves. iA8x Syd. Soc, Lex., He explains this by the ava- 
lanche theory, according to which nervous influence gathers 
force as it descends. 


volence* (Marsh) ; spec, (m applied by Christians) 
an extortionate exaction or tax levied by the Turks. 
Hence Avskiou a., extortionate. 

1687 Rvcaut Hist. Turks II. ejx The trading Christian 
enjoyed. the privilege of their Capitulations with, .leu fre- 
quent A vanias. Ibid. II. 6e Their extravagant Exactions, 
and Avanious Practices. 1703 Maumdrxll Jeuru. Jems. 
(1741) 93 Their perpetual extmtion and Avarria'a. atflB 
North Lives IL 440 False and extortions demands whim 


they call Avaniaa. Ibid. III. 1 title. The avanious demand 
of die Tunis Baaha. 1791 Cm&msmm CycL, Avaria. 

(The etymology of eammia has been variously sought in 
Arabic, Fsniao, Turkish : see Devic, in UunTt SuppL, and 



AVAJTT-, 

6. P. Manh. Notes and ddditimu to Wedgwood. The 
variant Arabic form nwfrf (whence Eng. avariai eeoarria, 
above/ aa well a a original correepoadenee of meaauu. sua- 


gwla acownexloa with It. mOartm ntAwMot A slalact 
M«. Mwah proposed the derivation of the latter from this 
word. But on the other hand, the various end uncertain 
forms of the word in Arabic May be merely of 

Fr. mmrie or It nvarta, assimilated to native words or 
roots (e.g. omlroppression, injustice, fowls contempt, etc.) 

1 Hie plur. mmm is now in popular use in Syria, to ex- 
press government exactions, the singular signifying aid. 
help, lust as bcnevolruminSutoD* sWuw^meiiicW 
puuory tax' (Marsh i. The word .has been adopted in It 
and Pg. m the transferred eense : It avanta 'an undeserved 
wrung, a secret grudge, an insulting injury' (Florioj; Pg. 

Avant* obit farm of Avaunt. 

II Amnt- (ivu-nt, avail). [F. avant before, oogn. 
with Pr. avant, It. avantii—L. abante, f. ab from 
+oHU before. See Avaunt. The t, which was 
pronounced in OF., was retained much longer in 
English. In words in early use ava{u)nt was worn 
down to van/-, van-, and sometimes to vow-, 

MI-.] 

In a few combinations, partly French, partly 
hybrid; as f avontolour (A hr], one who goes 
before; t avant-darter, transl. L. antepilanus ; 
avont-fosad [Fr.l, the ditch on the outer side of 
a counterscarp, dug at the foot of the glacis; 
avant-poooh [F. avant-plche\ an early variety of 
peach. See also Avant-bback, -courier, etc. 

sdos Tatx Houteh. On/. Ed. //, | 90 Their shalbe a fore- 
goer IF. avant atour\ in the kinges houshold . . No man 
shalbe avant alour who hath forjured the Court, sdoo Hol- 
land Livy via. viiL 286 This battaillon. .they called Ante- 
pilani vavant-darters). 161 s Cores., Avant -fetch*, th* 
Auant-peacli or hastie peach. 1719 Loudon & Wise Compl. 
Hard. 983 The Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches. 
Av&cxtage, obs. form of Advantage. 
t Avant-, afurmbnoe. Obs. [a. OF. 
avant-bras ; f. avant before + bras arm. Normally 
avau nt, whence avail’ tt-, avawm-, avavrm -brace. 
Much more usual in the aphctic forms Vambrace, 
V antbraok.] Annour for the front of the arm. 

c 1440 Mart* Arth. 3568 pc avawmbraue vrayllede with 
silver. 

Avant-OOUrier v&virnt-, dvrcn-, av&n-, avari- 
ku-»:ri,ai), sb. Forms : 7 avauntoourrier, avant- 
ourrier, -ourror, ooureur, 9 avant oourler. 
[Fr. avant -c our cur, with the latter word modi tied, 
as in Courixr. Aphetized in 16th c. as vaunt-, 
vant-currer ; from 17th c., Van-couhieb, <j. v. 
(The two first-given pronunciations are historical 
in Eng . ; but many have affected to treat the word 
both in spelling and pronunciation as modern 
French, whence the avant -countur of 1670, and 
the mongrel third pronunciation now prevalent.)] 
One who runs or rides before; a herald ; csp. (in 
17th c.) in pi. the scouts, skirmishers, or advance- 
guard of an army. 

1603 Knoli.es Hut. Turhsf 1621^ 917 Having suffered 2000 
o( the enemies horse ithe avaunt -courtiers of the ‘lurks 
urmie) to passe by him. iM Cleveland Rustic Ramp. 
Wks. 1 16871 494 Ten Lances of the Avant Currora rout them. 
1670 CorroN Espcrnon 1. 111. 110 The Avant Courcun of the 
I >uko of Mayenne's Army. 1810 Colkhidgk Friend 1. v. 
(1867) iB ‘1‘he avaut-courier rode at full speed into the court, 
b. transf. or Jig. 

16 ix Floxio, Rtesij, windes blowing very stiffly, .called of 
mariners the Auant curriers, 1849 Hramhall Fair Warn- 
ing vL Wks. 111 . 96a These are prognostics of ensuing 
storms, the avant-couriers of seditious tumults, i860 Frouuk 
Hist. Eng. V. xxv. 97 A set of noisy declaimers, avant 
couriers, as they called themselves, of the crown. 

Avamt-oouTier, v. ff. prec. .bl To herald. 

1870 Lowf.ll Among my like. Ser. 1. (1873) 167 la u tri- 
umphal car, avant-couriered by a band of music, 
t Ayantari, avanoers, sb. pi. Obs. [? t F.» 
avant before.] Tart of tbe numbles of a deer. 

r 1340 (raw. 4 or. A' nt. 134a Eft at begargulum bigynez on 
Inline, Ryuez hit vp radly ryjt to fae bijt, Voydas out be 
a-vantets. >486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Oon croke of tne 
Nomblis lyth euermoore Under the throotebulle of the beest 
he foore That called is auancers. 

t Avant-gUJl’rd, Obs., and 
II Avant-garde (a-vaft-ga-rd). Forms: 5 au-, 
avaunt-, aduantgard(e, avantgalrd, 7 au-, 
avant-, avaunt-, avan-guard, -gard, 8-9 avant- 
garde. [a. F. avant-garde, f. avant before + garde 
ij uard. Formerly anglicized, avaunt -, and -guard; 
now archaic or obs., being replaced by the aphetic 
Vanguard; cf. (ar)rear-guard.J The foremost 
pirt of an army ; the vanguard or van. 

JLJ7083 Malory Arthur x. xy, Lyonses and Phaiyaunce 


kt, anu riuuywincv 

1 the adiuuit garde. 1589-8 Hist. Jos. Vi (18041 4° The 
gcntillmen of the surname of Homiltoun were on theQueenes 
avantgalrd. 1630 Hayward A'. Echo. VI, 18 Next followed 
the avauntguard, 1664 S. Clarks Tamertime 8 Odmar led 
the avanguard. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 1 . 1, |L is Gen. 
Stengel ..commanded the avant garde of Valence's army. 
1800 CoucaiOGE Wallenstein 11 1. vii, Mid foil glasses Will 
we expect the Swedish Avantgarde. 
t AvRUt-lay:, Hunting. Obs \ Also 9 avaunt- 
elay, 7 advaunt-relay. ff. F. avant before, in front 
+ OF. alais, eslais, ana rtlais : see Allay sb.%. 


m 

Rklat.T The laving on offtesh hounds to biter- , 
cept a deer already chased by others* 

. mM Bk. St. Atoms Evtnb, Bren at hlscoayngyf thow 
lett thy howodys goo While the odor that be Dohynde for 
am hym ft 00 That Is a vauntelay. 6 o 4 Bei.fr. Parnass. 
11. v. fn Had. Dedsl. IX. 149 There other huntsmen met him 
with an ad(v)auntraley. m 1630 J. Taylor (Water Pd Whs. 
l 93/1 Auount-Iaye, Allaye, Relays (see Abatvrr). 

Inxt-mUTI, Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 6-7 
avaunt*, [a. F. avant-mur fore-wall. Commonly 
aphetized m x 6- 17th c. to vanmure, Vamuri, q.v.J 
Ihe outer wall of a fortress, or in circumvolution. 
Hence Avaunt-mnre v. Obs. 

1930 Palsgr. 440/a, I avRuntaiure, I make a wall by fore 
the wallas of a towne, Je auant mure. This towne is 
strangely areuntmured. i6it Coma., Avant-mur, an auant- 
mure; fore-wall, out-wall, or out ward-wall 1693 W. Robert- 
son Fh e m e e L Gen. 179 Au Avaunt-mure, or a Fortress be- 
fore a wall, Antemun i/e. 

Avanturine, variant of Atrnturin(x. 

t AvfoUtWfo'rd. Obs. Also avaunt-, avawm-, 
awaward. [a. ONF. avantwarde, — central F. 
avant -guards, now avant-garde : cf. Arriar- 
ward. Aphetized in 1 3th c. as vauntwarde (t 397), 
vaumwarde (1330), vauwarde (1401), V award 
( 1435-1625, common in Shaks.), Vanwabd.] — 
Avant-oariib, Van-guard. 

>375 Barbour Bruce xiil 169 Thar awaward ruschit was. 
c 1440 Merle Arth. 394, 1 salle have the avantlwardo wyt- 
terly my selvene. /bid. 3160 The avawmwarde voydes 
theire horses. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliv. eo8 That he 
wold grannie hym that day theauauntward in hut bataylle. 

Avaria : see Avanla, Average sbM 

Avariog (aeviris). Forms: 3-4 auorio, -lse, 
4-5 averyoe, -ys, 4 6 -loe, avaryoe, 4- avarloe. 
Sc. 5 awarys, awerya, 6 auereie. [a. OF. avarice, 
ad. L. avdritia, f. avdnts greedy : see -ioe.] In- 
ordinate desire of acquiring and hoarding wealth ; 
greediness of gain, cupidity. 

a 1300 Cursor M. toiia pc world has tuynne to his ascyae, 
tost es auaris, and couaytise. c 1386 Chaucsr Pert. T. P 671 
Coveitise is for to coveit swiche thinges an thou hast not ; 
and avarice is to witholde and kepe swiche thinges as thou 
hast, without rightful nedc. c 14a* Wyntoun Cnw. vl kk. 
a 8 Pryd, Falshud, and Covatys He held at wndyr, and 
Awarys. 1549 CompL Scott. (187a) 64 Quhou kyng ntidas 
gat lua asse luggis on his hede, he cause of his auereis. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Retie. Med. 11. 1 13 To me avarice seems 
.tot so much a vice, as a deplorable piece of madiwtse. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. { 1 876) 1 $9 Avarice was his prevailing passion. 
x8ia Combe Dr. Syntax 1 Pictur. x. 36 Pale av’rice may his 
heart possess, The bane of human happiness. 

b. pg. Eager desire to get or keep for oneselC 

£■1386 Chaucer Pen. T. F 670 Avarice ne stout Dot oonly 
in lond ne in catel, but som tyme in science and in giorie. 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 579 Be niggards of advice, on no pre- 
tense ; For the worst avarice is that of sense. 1764 Golusm. 
Trim. 364 And all are taught an avarice of praise. 1779 
Burke Sp. Conc.Amer. Wks. 181a I. 189 This avarice of de- 
solation, this hoarding of a royal wilderness. 

Avaricious (rcv&ri Jos), a. ; also 6 -yoyouae, 
6-8 -ltioua. [a. F. avaricieux, -ruse, f. avarice, 
as if ad. L. *avdritidsus!\ Immoderately desirous 
of accumulating wealth ; greedy of gain, grasping ; 
Jig. eager to possess or accumulate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 111. iv. G j, The auariclous wolf. 1931 
Elvot Gov. (1834) sxo His cruel and avaricious appetite. 
2660 R. Cokb Power A Sub/. 7% Nor will avaritiotis rich 
men fail to pretend poverty. 176a H. Waltolb Vertue'x 
A need. Paint. (17861 II. 71 Queen Elizabeth was avaricious 
with pomp ; James I. lavish with meanness. 1809 W. Irvino 
Knickerb. iv. vii. (1849) 930 We are naturally . . avaricious 
of lamentation. 

In an 


icntation. 

[f. prcc. + -LT 2 .] 


after imaginary causes 

Avariciously, 

avaricious manner. 

s6is Cotgr., Avarement, avariciously. x68e Norris 
Hierocles Pref. 19 Neither spends his Goods prodigally., 
nor yet keeps them avariciously. 1787 Reid Let. in Whs. 
I. 49/9 Avariciously amassing knowledge, a 1839 Dk Quin- 
cey Ceylon Wks. XII. 36 Avariciously to anchor our hopes 
on a pearl fishery. 

Avari'oiougnoM. [f. as prec. + -neb*.] The 
quality of being avaricious ; greediness of wealth. 

1360 in Spottlswood Hist. Ch. Scot. in. (1677) t68 Ava- 
riciousness and solicitude of mony is no less to be damned, 
t Avari'tioxi. Obs. rare [irreg. f. avari* 
tious — Avaricious ; cf. ambition, -iousA • prec. 

idea Peach am Comft. Gent. (1661) 137 Gold Colour sign!- 
fieth Avarition. 

t A-varOUS, a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 4-5 au- 
averoua(e, 6 avarua, 4-7 avaroua. fa. OF. 
averos, -us, f. aveir, avoir, possession: see Aver sb. 
Subsequently confused with F. avare, and so spelt.] 
Avaricious. 

>303 R. Brvnnr Hand/. Synne 3378 Swybe coveytous And 
a nygur and auarous. c >386 Chaucrr Pert. T. p 673 The 

avarous man hath more hope in his catel than In Jhesu 

Crist. 1388 WvcLir 1 Cor, vL to Nether theues. nether 
auerouse men. c 1430 MeriinvlivA He jaf to hem that were 
auerouse, gold* and siluer. 15x3 Douglas vEneis in. L 83 
Flee from this auarus kingis oost. 1658 Lennard tr. Char- 

red* Wisd. 1. xxxix. 1 6 (1070) 10 So avarous is he of misery. 

t A*var0usly, adv. Obs , [f. prec. -t- -ly*.J 
Avariciously, greedily. 

19B0 Wyclip Job xxviL 8 If auerously he take. 1438-80 
tr. Hirden vi. xxviiL 1x8701 VI 1 . 019 Men eitynge avarousefy, 
1380 Barrt A tv. A 7x3 Auarously or couetously, Assart. 
Avmfflt (iviit), phr. Naui [prob. a worn -down 


A^Atnro. 

form of Du. kou'vast, hated vast, hold fast : ct 
Du km stool stay! tod hauvast emmp-htm.] 
Hold I stop ( stay t cease I 
xSSi Otway Soidieds Pert. nr. I, Hoa up, hoa np! M 
avast there, Sir. Cmambors CycL, Avast, a x 


frequently used on fa 


x ship, signifying to stop, 6 


stay. 1948 Smollett Red. Band, ah, 'Avast there friend, 
none of yettr tricks upon travellers.' xSj6 Maruyat MidsR. 
Seay tut 70 'Avast heaving,' sold Gascoigne. 

AvatW (avttlM, srvitAi). [ad. Skr. avatdra 
descent, f. ova down ♦ fr-, tar-, to pass over.] 

X. Hindoo Myth. The descent of a deity to the 
earth in an incarnate form. 

1784 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Bee. L §34 The ten Avotiis 
or descents of the deity, in hla capacity of Preserver tlgft 
Beveridgr Hist. Mia II. iv. 1 L 08 The fifth avatar, called 
Varuna, because In it Vishnu assumed the form of a dwori 
2 . Manifestation in human form ; incarnation, 
itil Scott Pants Lett. (1830) 305 A third avatar of this 
singular emanation of the Evil Principle t Bonaparte], sfofi 
R. Saylrr in N. Amen Rev. CXXVI. 94 M'OslIaa woe., 
the very god of war, In his latest avatar. 

8. Manifestation or presentation to the world os 
a ruling power or object of worship. 

s8S9 Masson Milton I. m 6 The, avatar of Mathematics 
had not begun. Ibid. 447 Glad that the avater of Donna, as 
an intermediate power between Spenser and Milton, was so 
brief and partial. 2883 Harped* Mag. Mar. 341/1 The 
Baireuth festivals, .the completes! and most chanmteristio 
avatars of art our century con shew. 

A loosely. Manifestation ; display ; phase. 

1890 L. Hunt A utobiog. U. (i860) 36 She ended with en- 
joying, and even abetting, this new avatar of the Church 
militant. 1880 L. Stephen Pope ii. 99 Wit and sense are 
but different avatars of the same spirit. 

Avaunoe, obs, form of Avknh. 

Avaunee, -so, etc., obo. forms of Advance, etc. 
t Avaunt, sbk Obs . Forma : 4-6 au- avant, 
4-7 au- avaunt(o, 5 awaunte, 6 advaunt(e, {Sc. 
awant). [f. Avaunt u.i] 

1 . A boast, vaunt ; boasting, vain-gloiy. 

c tgta Sir Ferumb. 3 <55 Yf Jk»u byn auaunt perfomy myft 
Treat. 33 Thai tellen to greet avaunt, 


ex 380 Wvcue Three ^ 

that thei ben chorions to the puple. 


c 1430 L (/e St. Rathe. 


rine 36 Not in auant of pryde, bot in mekeneMe. 1M| 
Bmendr Q. Curtin* in. 95 These wordes he spake with 
greater avaunt then trueth. 

2 . csp. in phr. To make avaunt : to boast, de- 
clare confidently or arrogantly ; - Avaunt v. 

e 1340 Alex. 4 Dind. 570 Of more make)e avaunt. . Jmm p 
mow Torfaen. 1463 Poston Lett. 51a II. 906 They make tber 
awaunte were that 1 may be goten I achul dye. 1533-87 
Foxs A. 4 M. (1506) 349/a The aside Bishop dooth moke 
his auaunt, that ne had full power to create and depose 
kinges. atom Part. Byrde* 998 in HuL E. P. P. III. 179 
For (he Crowe spake the Cormoraunt, And of his rule made 
great avaunt 
8. Promise. 

npS E.E.AIUL P B. 664 , 1 o-raw rerayly fae avaunt fast 
1 made, I schal. .sende to Sore a soun & an hayre. 
t AvMTitf sty Obs. [A substantive use of 
Avaunt adv. or in/, taken os a name for itself ; 
cf. alarm, assemble sb.] Tbe order to be off. 

1396 Br. Barlow Three Seem. ill. 13s The diuell tempted 
him. but he game him the auaunt, with the tworde of the 
spirit s6sj shaks. Hen. d/II, 11. iii, To sire her the 
avaunt t 17x1 Shaptrsb. Charae. (1737) I. 939 The defiance 
or avant [to Satan] ahou’d run much after this Manner, 
t AvfoUHt, v 1 Obs. Fornu: 4-6 au- avaunt(o, 
4-7 avant, 6 advant, -uant, -vauntc, {Sc. o- 
want). [a. OF. avante-r, avaunte r, t. d to, here 
intensive + vanler late L. vdnitare to boast ( Au- 
gustine \ freq. of *vandre to lie (in Pr. and It.), f. 
vdttus vain, empty. For tbe form advant see Ad- 
pref. 2. In OF. as in Eng. mostly refl., s'avanter.] 

1 . tram. To speak boastfully or proudly of: 
a. To glory in, boast of (an action) ; D. To speak 
proudly of, praise, commend (a person). 

1303 K. Brunnk Hand/. Synne 8309 And fane ys not fae 
synne lente, Avaunte fay synne to hym faat faou seat c 1440 
Bone Flat. 099 Wyth mekyll worachyb they hym avaunt 
rxj8e Sir Ferumb. 49 Nat ny?t was Charl(es proude] . . ft 
auaunted his knifes oldo. igas J. Hkvwood Spider 4 Ft. 
Ixxvl xo When he at end (to tnem) hod it a vaunted, 
c. with compl. To boast, declare confidently {to be), 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. L 5 Whereto auauntecl e) p me 
to be weleful. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge (1848) aia l*hat 
I may the auaunt A gentill Werburge. 

2 . refl. To boast, brag, glory, vaunt oneself. 
Const, of, for . 

1340 Hahpolr Pr. Couse . 4998 His disciple* . . Sol faea 
avant, and faun solf hold Better of liC ri 386 Chaucrr 
Melib. p 383 Prudence hod herd hire housbondavaunte him 

of his richesee. »94“ I: W1 — 

avaunteth not hinuell 

A tv. A 7x4 Toauaunt himselfe prowdely, Gloria ri fnsmienter. 

b. With l 


1547 Homilies 1. 111. Ii. 98 When a 1 

self for his own righteousness. 1380 Barrt 


i subord. cl. or inf. phr. 

c 13x5 Shorkham 118 To eegge thatifh hyt maky can.. 
Dor ich me nau)t avant y. c 1386 Chaucrr Wife's T. ijIL 
I dar me wel avaunte. Thy lif is sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. toh Kvyl pcple ouaunte them to haue don myraclet 
1*33-87 Foxk A. 4 M. (1684) TL 95 He so evented nimselt 
that he had slain a Lutheran Priest. 

8. intr. in sense of 2. 

1471 Rivucy Comp. A Ich. v. (Ashm. 1639) 134 As they make 
boste of and avaunte. 1589 T. Sanford A grippe/* dost. 
Aries tfeb. In this serpente Mite him then auaunte, that 
glorieth In knowledge, m Cooprr Thesaur., Glorier. .tt 
auaunt or boast, to thende to houe praise. 


▲VAuarv. 

b. with subard. cl. or inf. phr. 

*471 Si« I. Patton in 4#//. ;m 111 83 He ahett oot avaunt 
tfut im be spake with hym. ig) BseNou Q. Cvrtius 
vul 3 Advauntyng the notable victory* at Chtfextaan W he 
bi * 7 * Garcwonr (Arb.) If, 1 m%ht«d- 

neat Of ml 13 ® speech to know* the plriae tHat 
t Ararat, »* 0 *«.| »Uo 6 adrant. ft A- 
vaukt mfo., but alio influenced probably % A* 
vaunt w.i 1 and Advance v. In sense*, apparently 
Iron the interjectional mm away l be aft}'; ■ 

L inir. To go or come forward, advance. 

avmunting in jnramt bravery. 

A /ran/. To raise, Advance. 

*m Gtmun Ce»|f {. 046 Tsknlghthode more and more 
Prowesse mvmunteth Ms eormge. c 1400 Melayme 1375 The 
dr lyoneBe, And sWmuntcde hym All heghe. 

$, To be off, go away, depart 

*940 Ccwnuu Erasm, Par. Jude ex That they ihould 
np* avaunt. .Into the dungeon of eternal daxanacion. x6os 
CHaataa L a vt't Mart. mu (1878) 83 It canoeth them from 
thence for to atsaunt. 

inut C&vS'nt, Met), ado., ini,, etc. format 
4~7*a*nnt, 5 8 au- avant, (5 a- want), 4- avaunt, 
[a. F. mam to the front, forward, before L. ab 
omit * from before/ tiled In late L. for the simple 
emta ; of. arrear.J 

t A. adv. Forward, to the front. Obs. 

cup* Rom. Rot* 3038 With that word came l>rede avaunt, 
flm 4793 Never the more avaunt, Right nought am 1 
thutgh yoare doctrine. 14x4 Pol. Poems y% 830) 11 . 123 I«ete 
every men prove hym eUfc a good man this day, and avant 
wuierea^ fx ^n A rthur 444 Than seyd Arthour, 'Auaunt 

B. interjects ostally. orig. and lit: Onward 1 move 
on I go on I Hence, Begone I be off! away I 

** 4 % Difix Aiyet. (rS8e) m. 903 A-wmntt, a- want p%, on- 
worthy wreochesse I rxgeg Skklton Agtt. Garnesche ua 
Avaunt, Avaunt, thou kluggysh. 1607 Chatman Busty 
W A mb. Plays 1873 It. 53 Avant about thy charge. 1607 
CoMomcvaOaf Bacheierxxu v|, Nel Nol Avaunt" 111 not 


be slabbered and kissed now. 
Avaunt, she 

SMrby- • 

o. 


stftS Fora Odytt. xtx. 80 
" * “ CBaowrlt 


lot, she cried, offensive to my sight I ■ 
ley It. A 43 Accosted me as Satan, hid 
L prefix. Forward, fore-. See later ipeliing 
Avant-, alio the aphetic forma Vant-, Van-. 
Avauntage, obi. form of Advantage. 
t Awanutaaoa. Obs. rare . [a, OF. avant- 
once, n. of action f. mossier 1 me Avaunt vA and 
•AHOI .1 Boasting, self-glorification. 

tam dw*i Cot f/Tl. 193 The vice deped Avauntanca. 
/«* 131 In armes fith nano avauntanca. 
t Aratratar. Obs. Forme: 5 avanntonr, 6 
•ore, advauntor. [a. OF. avanteur, •our, n. of 
agent f. avanter : lee Avaunt v. 1 ] A boaster. 

*BgP4 Cuauckr Troylme iu. 060 Avauntou r and a tier, all 
Is one. sea* Dome f Patty. (W. de W.) vrn. v. 397 The 
auauntcr ofhymseUh u worse than the la ck e r of hymselfe. 
cxfjo Ln. Bernebs Arth. Lyt . Bryl. (1814) 440 For I ncuer 
■aw so good a knight and solytri auauntura. 1911 Bundk 
(?• Curtins viu. 3 Being ows great an advannter ofbymaclfa, 

t Anwtmiimg. vbl. sb. [f. Avaunt v.i +-i»oi.] 
Boasting, self-glorification, vaunting. 

c xj8o Str Feru/nb. 35a pat auantynggc pat jfou hast mad. 
sum More Heresy ts iv. wka 956/1 ln the vaine auaunting 
of hym own fhlse boast and urayse. 

t Arairnting, ppi. a. Obs. [1 as prec. + 
-TNG * 1 Boastful, vain -glorious. 

1404 r asvan vii. 980 In y* moste auauntynge aianer. 
t JlTMTltlMllt* Obs. rare - ». fa. OY+avastte- 
mesU, xl of action f. mounter : see Avaunt v. l and 
•mintJ Boasting, self-glorification. 

rjq R. Brunnb Mtmdi. Synm 4379 Fynt ys pryde, as 
pw wel wost, Auauntement, bobaunce, and bosu 
+ Avuntry. Obs. Also 4 -aria, $ -erye. 
[a. OF. +aoanterie, n. of quality f. avanteur : ace 
Avauntkk and -v.j Boastfulness, boasting. 

13)0 R. Brunmk Chron. 194 Rebuke him for pat Ok of pot 
anauntrie. ijn Gowxx Cm/. 1 . 194 That 1 may never . . 
Of love make avauntarie. 149s Carton Vita* Pair, 1. L 
4 a/s Lete us flea vuyne glory, pryde and auanuterye. 

Avawmbraoe, A vswm w a rds : see Avant-. 
Arawnotago, obs. form of Advantage. 
t AtHJ* v awajr p v. Obs. Also 4 (nor/A.) a- 
waye. [a. OF. avie-r, pres. sing, mete, to put one 
on his way, start, guide, direct, instruct, cogn. 
with Pr. and Sp. aviar, It. awiarc Romanic *ad- 
vidre, f. ad to, warn way : cf. F. envoytr, OF. en- 
vier, enveier L. +imridre. Cf. Am] 
trams. To instruct, Inform, teach. (Frequent in 
Shoreham ; erron. printed by Wright etneye, assays.) 

e igxa Shoreman xo Th«r he Ret ette so u peau, And . . Of 
sothc he ham aueyae. Ibid. 158 For swythe wel he [the 
devil] was auayd Of mannas stad. e susg A. E. Atilt. P. 
A. 709 Quo con rede. He lake on bok A be awayed. 
i Anraeat. Obs. lo 3 aoeymexit, 4 Sc. 
awayment. [a. OF. aveientent (later Parisian 
avoiement), f. aveiem sec Avat and -muvT .1 In- 
struction, information ; also (legal) declaration. 

[The later some as common with OF. seals mooinssorntt 
Godefwnr suggests confeudoa with a voom otU Avowtsswr,] 
ssjig SaioaatUAM 77 Of spouleelhoth thus aueyment Louk- 
eth )ou fer hordome. c SMfl Wvntoun Com ** 

dwne, and pe away mentis Conaawyd full in j 


m 

Aft <^Wb ini. and sb. Format 3 7 mm 7 
afeee, 5- ave. fa. U mi, aad sfog. imp. of entire 
10 be or fare weu, usedasanexpteswon of welcome 
or farewell. (In earBeat me -Ave Maria.)] , 

A ini. Hailf welcome f— Farewell t adieu 1 

Avu. Ave, * said, ‘Adieu adieu * for evmtaore. 

' , B. sb, ¥ 

1 . Oh A shout of welcome. D. A farewell. 

« dq Smaks. Moms, fer M. l L 7 x Their lowd applause, 
aadAues vehouat. ebsi Harwooo Gobi. Ago tTwC 
1874 III. 8 The people.. Have abcik| their Auees high. 
dR Sir T. H brsbst 'lYmt. xox And for her Ave her sacri- 
fice is bettered with . . Jewels hey kindred throw upon her. 
i Short for Avx Many, q.v. 

esmgt Amcr. R. 18 Wtodbft cm to vre Leafdi onUcnesse. 
A caeohO mldfif aass. c me KyngpfTmn 1116 Vt ladl 
with an avt he grette. rm» Fremmemry 6aa Say thy 
peter noster and thyn ave. x|9§ Srsnsaa F. Q. 1* sis. 13 
Every day. . thriae nine huadreoAvea, she was wont to say. 
Bit Scott Mmrm. Lxxvi, He slee ps before Kiabwds Have 


b. Ave-bell: that rung at the horn when A vet 
am to be said. 

dg Pacitt Ckristitmogr. m. (x6 36) 88 Doyly after three 
toulmgs of the Ave Bell ilg Rock Ch. tf Fathers 11 L 
ix. xfi The Ave bell, morning and evening, was instituted 
by Constitutions of 1347. 

3 . a. The time of ringing the Ave-bell. b. The 
beads on a rosary corresponding to the number of 
Aves repeated. 

146) Bury IViiit (1850) sp The arid chyme* to goo also at 
the avees. Ibid. 4s A peyre bedys of sylvir w l x. avoesand 
(j. poternlostcjrii of nylvir and gilL 
t At#, v. Obs. rare — l . [f. prec. ; cf. to salvo.] 
To greet with shouts of Ave ; to hail, acclaim. 

xflix Hrywoou Gold. Age in. L Wks. 1874 111 . 47 Wher’s 
that Godhead With which the people Auce'o thee toheauen? 

Avoar, variant of Aveh sb. Obs . property. 

A veil#, obs. form of Avail. 
t ArwlingM, adv. Obs. rare- 1 . [*f. Ave- 
longa with termination assimilated to advs. in 
-MNoa.] In an oblong or oval shape. 

1977 Durham Wills (i860) 14 Ruche to have half a yarde 
of lyninge clothe cut avelinges, in the stede ot huddet. 

t Ay#*U, v. Obs. [ad. L. dvell-tre, f. a* ** ab- 
ove* y, off 4- velUre to pull away, tear off.] To pull 
or tear away, pull up. 

100 State Papers Hen. VHI, 1 . 357 [It] hath takyn nuche 
rotys, that the same can (never) be aurityd. xflax Uigur 
New DUp. P 939 A veil inf the . . membrane lining the chest. 

At#U#A (flve’lftn, arvfilin), a. and sb . ; also 
aveH-, avel&ne. [ad. L. Avellanus of Avella or 
Abella, a town in Campania famous for its fruit- 
trees and nuts. Cf. Sp., It. aveitana sb, OF. 
mselin adj., melaine sb., mod.F. aveline sb.] 

A. adj. Of Avella ; filbert-, hazel- ; cf. L. Avcl- 
Idma nux. 

1398 Tea visa Barth. De P. R. xvi. viii. Adamas . . passe)* 
neuer he quantile of a note avelane U&33 walnut]. 1879 
Blackmork A. Lorraine III. xxvii. 340 From the sue of an 
avellan-nut to that of a small castaaa. 

B. sb. A filbert- or hazel-nut (See also quot. 1610.) 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lxvti. (1493) 985 Crete 

outios & Auellanes. sdio Markham Master/, n- clxxiii. 
484 Auellane, which we call the ashes of nut-shells burnt, 
b. mttrib. in Her., as applied to a kind of cross, 
xfixx Gwilum Hemtdrie in. L *90 A Crosse Aueflane. 
*79* Bradluv Fam. Diet., Avelane . . the Form of a Cross, 
which resembles four Filberts in their Husks or Cases, joined 
together at the great End. 

t AT#longe, aw#-, my-, a. Obs. f?a. 
Icel. aflamgr ^cf. l)a. aflang ; Sw. afidttg), itself a 
late adaptation of in oblottgtts Oblong.] Oblong 
or oval : drawn out of the square. 

C1440 Promt/. Parv. xj Anelonge iv.r. awrionge, 1499 
aweykmge), obtangns. Ibid. 517 Warpyn, or wex wroiwe 
or avelonge. as vessclle, ' ohlmgo . 7 a tfoo HarL MS. No. 
luos, 119 Obtonjro, to make auclafut* stal Carr Craven 
Died. 1 . xtAvelaug, elliptical, oval. 

A.T# Xirifi lice below). [L. and It.], and 
Sw# Mary (^ Vf,mc*»ri). [See Ave.] The 
Hail Mary! the angelic salutation to the Virgin 
(Luke i. a8), combined with that of Elizabeth 
(o. 49), used as a devotional recitation, with the 
addition (in more recent times) of a prayer to 
the Virgin, as Mother of God ; so named from its 
first two words. 

The word* are : * Ave [Maria] gratia plena, Dominos tecum : 
benedicts tu In nmtteribuSi etbeneolctus fructus ventris tm 
[Jesus ; Amen). Saacta Maria, Mater Dei, orapro nobis 
peocatoribus nunc et in bora mortis nostro.’ (The words 
ymu,risvrH. were added tnr Pope Urban IV, xa6i-6& They 
are now omitted, sines the ad d ition of the prayer first 
sanctioned by Fins V. * *68.) 

ruse Ancr, R. 46 prittl Pater ncetres. fit sue Maria eftcr 
enerich Paternoster. cjj8#CnA9)caa A BC N. ( An Avemary 



g veam. an 

l Shams. 3 Hen. VI, u^L 169 NnmVrmg our Aue-Masim 


with oar Beads. 


1 Burtom Anpi. MeL il u. «v. (1676) 


180/1 Te nay so many patereaeters, npamarias, creeds, mu 
* d It UTHombUng over Petoroorters £3 


Tuckuh Li . Hat . 

Ave Mary's, 1879 S. C^ana in. N. Am*r. Rev. CftXIlIf ft 


avuho a. 

Dwth |ba him .tin. mI, . mb u *mwh wl . 
Paxarnostfu, 

b.- Av*/b. aa, J a. 

S999 Samovs Rn rop m dyfoafsfl)i>6 Tha ds v s xi eu u dvto e d 
is me Avu Usehn, and the Bril whkb Hags to il ha* also 
thot MBM. s#p9 rtwqr Cyd. III. xfi^Avu Maria Uln 
Italy. .abott havan hoar after xunmt. . la wmp chnichas 
. .thohrib am riso rung ox tha fimt dawn of day, and this 
Is called in Italy the moraiagAva Marla. 

(Of the Latin the usual iEng. pronua riatfon b l>v(. 
Jmi but a*vr,mfirrfl after ltelhm, or *»— o r s d Latin,' 
is common | soase pools have mAii,* after L. pracadeui«4 
JlW#BM# 0H# (tcv/'n^ fos), a. [f. L. aoHsdce-ns, 
f. mfna oats: see -AOEOua .1 Of the nature of; or 
belonging to, oats ; In Bat. belonging to the A venm 
ot Oat-grasses, including the orittvatod oats. 

«m Aim, Avemm dm t. iwtoCMia 
fA,T#Mf#. Obs. {a. F. menage, t. em/me, 
maim L. mena oats; cf. mcd.L. av b n bgissm.] 
A payment in oats made to a landlord or feudal 


. T .yeeldcth 

greets store oT ottes . . whence her Ma 1 " hadi create store 
of prouision of auenage. 11893 W. Robrrtsoh Phrased, 
Gem. 182 Avenage, or an homage of oats, Avenmrimm tribu. 
turn. 1714a Bailey, Avennge, OmXs paid to a Landlord In. 
stead of other Duties. 

t AT#&ft 3 lt, a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 4-3 au- 
avenant, -aunt(o, 4 aulnant. North. 4-5 aven- 
and, -mind, -ond(o, awenand, (auona&d). [a. 
OF. avenant, pr. pple. of avenir to arrive, happen, 
succeed, to suit, befit, become L. advcnXrt, t. ad- 
to 4- venire to come.] 

▲. adj. 

X. Convenient, suitable; agreeable, 
nuo K. Alii. 6333 They no haveth Camay 1 e, noollfaunt, 
No kow, no hors avenaunL 1373 Barrour Brace in. 41 
Tharfor me thynk mailt awenand To withdraw ws. 1x440 
Morte Arth. 0627 Aketoum avenaunt for Arthur hym aelfene. 
b. with inf. Fit, able to. Cf. OF. avenant A 
c 140a Octouian 923 N o dosyper nas so avenaunt To strode 
hys strok. 

2 . Handsome, comely, graceful : pleasant 

nip Hamfole Pr. Cease. 5020 pair boefys sal be seniely 
. . With avenand lymes. a 1440 Sir Degree/. 1309 k Syre 
duke avenaunt 1 pray the hold couvenaunt.* xJBs C ax ton 
Alyrr. 1. xiv. 45 A lytll man is ofte wel made and auenaunt. 

B. sb. That which suits one ; convenience, pur- 
pose. At or to onds menant: at one's conve- 
nience or pleasure, as suits one. 

c 1400 Vwaiue 4- Gam. 3x74 He said, 11 »al war noght mine 
avenant. a 1440 Sir Deyrev. 370 One the morow sire De- 
g re want Dyght him at is avciinaunu 

t AT#ZUUltlw, adv. Obs. [f. prec. adj. + -ly 2.] 
Suitably, agreeably, pleasantly. 

c xmo Will. Palermo ^3784 Armed at nlle points and ave. 
nanUt horsed. Ibid. 4884 Alphouns. .auenauutli him grette. 
t Aw#‘XMUry, -#ry. Obs. [a. AF. avenerie, 
m OF. avenilre L. *avendria, f. asvendrius : see 


next.] The office of the avener. 


livery 


Tatk Homseh. Ord. Ettw. II, # 56 And 
of hay, oates, and liuere from the otflee of the avenery. 
1627 K. Per rot Jacobs Venus 48 Payable unto his Avenary. 
xflgx Powell Tam AU Trades 168 The Master of the Horse 


.venoe, obs. form of Avenb. 

f Aw#*n#r. Obs. CMC. Hist. Forms: 5 auey- 
nor, 5-8 avener, 7 avenor, -our, -ar, (9 aveynor). 
[a. OF. avenier, metier, oat -merchant 1 « adj. 
avendrius pertaining to oats.] A chief officer of 
the stable, who had charge of the provender for 
the hones. 

ftfl 9 a Petit, in Tower Load., Sive Accljdtmriorum, sive 
flUconarlorum, sive Avenarionim.) a 1400 in Wright Voc. 
176 Abatis , avener. rsafe Bk. Curtasye in Babers Bh. 
(1868 ; 305 pu Aueyner schalle ordeyn prouande .. For fco 
lordya horsu. 1976 Em/, in Nichols Progr. Q. Elia. II. si 
The Avener, equiries and all others of the stable, xfiyx F. 
pMiurrs Reg. Necess, 293 lhe Kquirrics and A venom 1717 
Hist. Reg., Chron. Diary 26 Appointed Avener and Clerk 
Martial to the King. s 9 Si Erne. Htmue 80 He gave to the 
aveynor the coarse lentil bread baked for thul purf 

Av#ng, pa. L of Afong v. Obs . to take. 

Ay 1H|8 (fiveu idd), v. Forms: 4-6 
(4 awenge), 5 avenlo (•», 5-6 aduangu, 5- 
avenge. [a. OF. menfier (3rd s. pr. avenge), f. b 
to 4* vengier L. vindteare to claim as one's own, 
avenge: see Vindicate. The pref. a- was often 
in the 15-ifitb.c. expanded to ad-, after assumed 
Latin analogies ; cf. advertise, advance, advowson.) 

1 . To take vengeance, inflict retributive punish- 
ment, exact satisfaction, or retaliate^ on behalf of 
(an injured person, violated right, etc.) ; to vindi- 
cate. Const an, upon, of (arch.), against (arch, 
or obs.), ( aver obs.) the offender ; of, against the 
offence {arch.), a. trans. 

1377 Lanou P. PI R. xx. 38s Now kynde nw auengc. 
c 149a Merlin a. 155 He wolds his felowe awenge yef he In 
eny wyseeowde. igafi Tindale Luke XViiL 3 Avenge t Wv- 
c|.ip, venge] me of myne advenary. xgge Siiaks. x Hen. VI, 
l Iv. 94 Remember to murage me on the French. >898 
Milton Sam. xviil. Avenge, O I xml, thy slaughtered mints. 
*798 Shkridam Piaarro il iv, Go, and avenge year fpilen 
brethren. x#88 Neale Stq. + Hymns 74 Thou Xhak aeenge 
Thy right. 

b. ryl. (on one's own behalf.) 



AvMifeB. 


do h er. 


^jry« u *» ILiSe^JT auengsd 1 \ohyS 
i^Gkmw^ Aferw jfvt t« Brute Beasts. .L 

uahgeffctoaafctooa, iS8« Hook Lhee XAb. r. vit 377 Ed wy 
tad the power to nveoge hUawlf upon Dunstaa. 


tad the power to avenge himself upon 
At. !>»**«»? £^'6* lIxTH*’ . avenged himself at 
thme moments tar hla habitue] silence before third protons. 

0. passively. (Chiefly with reflexive sense;) 

***•“$* *«< Crist wmssufiryng & forjeue, 
ft tai.woien be ewengkh 0440 Syr Gowrhter 448 On the 
ta will evaded be. safe Caxtom Cfofol Leg. 41*/* 1 she] 
ta ■dwenjnrd eganst die. ugg Covbodale i’e cxix. 84 
Wtan wiffttauta nuunged army edueieerieet stay Mil- 
tom P. A.U143 Hee to be aveng'd . . Determin'd to ad- 
vuce intoour room A Creature form'd of Earth, 
a. uUr+ (nit proa, omitted) To toko vengeance. 
lOSCtvmoMJ/M L 13, 1 moot ease me of myu# one- 
mws, mid * **ng» (*6xx ouenge me] vpon them. «Cts Birls 
A m. at*. 18 Thou ehnlt not aueage [Coverdale, thyadfL 
heore anygrudge agaiiiet the children of thy people. 

•». from. To take vengeance, inflict retributive 
punishment, or retaliate on account of, or to exact 
satisfaction for (a wrong or injury, or the feelings 
of resentment caused by it). Const, an in 1. 

*177 tMtaL. F . PI. B. xviii. 101 For be )b darkenesee ydo 
hi* deth worth avenged. i<8) Caxton G. de la Tour H vij. 
For to Mmn hi* grate yre. mi Barnes Whs. (1373) s8oi 
Ihe which God shell nduenge roll straitly over you. son 
Bible Hosea La, 1 will ouenge the blood of iesrccl vpon 
the home of lenu. 1790 Burkk Fr. Rev. ixe To avenge 
even a look that threatened her with imolt. i860 Massey 
Hist. Rag. III. mix. >67 Private grudge* were avenged. 

1 8 . To take vengeance upon. Ohs. 
idggBr. Ha ix Hard Texts tub Thy mercy in blessing and 
forgming thy people, and thy judgment in avenging thine 
enemies. 1666 [see A vbngino vbl. sb.\ 

H Neither in earlier, nor even in modern, u«age 
i* the restriction of avenge and its derivatives to 
the idea of jnst retribution, as distinguished from 
the malicious retaliation of revenge, absolutely ob- 
served, although it largely prevails. 

Avangs, sb. arch. [f. prec. vb.] Execution of 
vengeance; retributive punishment, retaliation 
(cither upon an olTcmler, or on account of a wrong 1. 

1968 Q. Elk. in H. Camplidl Lmw-fett. Mary Q. Stott 
(1804) App. 19 Fearing hi* avenge when he siuul come to 
age. aides T. CAarwuicHT Com/M. Rhem . . N. T. (16x8)668 
That for God* glory in the avenge of Idolatry . . there *hould 
be no rain for a time. s88o Lit. World 31 Dec. 453/x A 
Spanish avenge for the death of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Avengoaaot (&ve ndg£ns). f Obs. [f. as prec. 
after vengeance] Avenging; vengeance. 

iggg Covkrdalk fan. lxi. 1 The dAye of y* avengeounce of 
oure God. 1708 J. PniLira Cyder u. u 706^49 This neglected, 
l Avei 


fear Signal 

Avenged avendfld, -&6d), jM/. a. [f. Avenge v. 
+ -KD.l (One) on whose behalf vengeance is taken. 
1850 Mbs. Browning Poems II. j Bring the avenged's bob 


Avengeft&l (ave-ndaful), a. [f. Avenge sb. + 
J Fo’* 


•ruu] Fall of vengeance, vengeance- taking. 

1991 Srenber Tears of Mutes 8 loues auengeftiU 1 

1649 tr. Alcoran 73 Goa will be avenged on him, he ia om- 


nipotent, and avengfull. 1963 Churchill Duellist 1. 03 
Fearing hb avengeful rod. 1841 D’Irraei.i Amen. Lit. 
I. 19 His avengeful queen cost the mother . . into the river. 

Avengement (dve-ndgment). Also 5-7 au-, 
6 adv-. [a. OF. avengement , f. avengicr : see 
Avenge v. and -mint .1 Infliction of retributive 
punishment, exaction of satisfaction, vengeance. 

1494 F ARYAN cL (.R.) In auengement of hi* sayd lordc* 
detiL 1335 Goodly Primer (18487 64 Drawn to . . avenge- 


avengement of corrupted nuptials. 

11 • r 1 r.. _ii l:.. 


i E. Irving Babylon 


1 1. 3T0 The Lord, lii ail hi* avengement*, hath . . an eya 
to . . tne reformation of the wicked. 

Avenger (&vc*ndgai). [f. Avenge v. + -KU 1 .] 

L He who avenges (the injured or the injury), 

IJ3) Covhrdai.k Isa. xli. 14 The holyone of Israel thine, 
avenger [WvCLir, aiecn biere]. — Josh. xx. 5 Yf the 
auenger of Moude fwvcLir, blood wrelcer, venger] folnwe 
vpon him. 1741 Middleton Cicero \ 174*) III. xi. 065 The 
avenger of to many treason*. 1818 Byron CM. Har . iv. 130 
Time, the avenger, unto thee I lift My hand* and eye*. 
*876 (>RnN Short Hht. i. 1 1 <1889)9 Every frcoauui was hb 
own avenger. 

+ 2 . He who takes vengeance on, or punishes 
(the offender). Cf. Avenge v. 3. Obs. 

Ij88 W vol tv Pi. viii. 3 That thou detune ihe enemy and 
avengere [xjfla veniere]. a x 6eg Bovs Whs. 1x630) 878 And 
they do called Aaengers in that they persecute the friends 
of God. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 94s Ere thb be had return'd, 
with fury drxv'u By his Avenger. 

Avingams (&vrnd 5 dffe). [f. prec. + -ess.] 
A female avenger. 

1996 Skmii r. Q. 111. viiL 90 That cruell queene aven- 
foresee. s8m Singlkton Virgil II. 193 The guilty doth th’ 
avengeresa .TTbiphone, Torment in mockery. 

At8B|1b| (ive nd^iq), vbl. sb. [f. Avenge v.] 
The action of the vb. Avenge ; avengement. 

1841 Elyot Image Govt. 166 The auengcyqgef his dts- 
pbosure. alii Br. Norwich Serm. 7 Nov. eyaven bi the 
avenging of conquer'd Enemies Moderation b advantagioua. 
ilh AlhsuSumi Dec. 700^ Tta story of a villain, of hb 
vicitnb, and of their avenging. 

# ///■ e. [f. as prec. + -TO*.] Ibat 


or baa as Hi attribute to avenge^ 


F. Q. urn. 47 'Hm bitter dint of hb aueng- 
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lag Made. Ml Jf Mnrow ALvu.iBi Whose jest avengfog 
ire Hod driven out th’ ungodly from hb sight, m8* Gissog 
DmL J F. IL 119 An avenging Deity. x8M Hot. Smith 
TV b TrumA. (1876) 183 WMoing the Avenging thunder. 

Af8H|b|lp, rota, [t prec.-b-l.YO lo an 
avenging manner, with vengeance; vengefuDy. 

1804 Galt Rothelmn III. vl viL 71 The same day that 
he 10 avcogingly visited Sb Annas. iU*BiacJm. Mag. 
hill, xos Avenglnfly oat from the cloaoUm tta bvin, 
the boh, and the half I 

Avmifbm (kvfniOim), a. [f. L. avem 1 oats 
+ -foee.J Having the form or appearance of oats, 
oat-like. tilt iad^f. Soc. Lssc. 

ATMda (kvPnin). ff. at prec. 4 -in.J The ni- 
trogenous principle of the oat. 

1893 Watts Diet. Cheat. I. 476 Avenin . . [Is] probably 
identical with legumhi. 

t Art Horn, v. Obs. [a. OF. avtnime-r - enveni- 
marl see A- prtf. xo, and cf. Anvenom .1 To poison. 
1 1314 Guy Warm. 98 His anaes atle a-ventmed beth. 
Avenor, corrupt form of Avkneb. 

AmotU (avrnai), a. [f. K-prtf. 14 + 
vein ♦ -008. Avmi&m (Mayne Exp. Lax. 1853) 
is a bad form.] Without veins, veinless. 
xMx in Syd. See. Lex. 

Ay 8S8 (arvdns). Herb. Forms: 3-5 avenoe, 3 
avanoe, a vans, 6 avaunoe, 6-7 auana, 6- arena, 
[a. OF. avence ; in mcd.L. avencia, -emeus, -antics ; 
origin unknown.] 1 opular name of two species 
of the genus Geum (N.O. Hosacest), the Wood 
Avene or Herb Bcnnet {G. urban* em), formerly 
used medicinally and to give a dove-like flavour to 
ale,. and Water Avens (G. rivals ) ; also applied to 
the subalpine Mountain Avens ( Dryas actafetala). 

rsago in Wright Voc. iW.) /5J* Avencia, avtnes, harofot. 
r 1400 Liber Coconut* 1 86a >49 Rede nettd crop and avail* 
also, a 1500 Ret. Ant. 1 . 53 Talc avaunce, matfelon, yarow. 
*S7® Lrnr Pod oent 133 The leaue* of Sanatnunda, Auens, 
or Her be Bonnet, are rough. 1616 SuaKixr Couutr. Farm 
x8a Costmorie and Alien* . . hauo the tatae of J’cpiier and 
Cloue*. ilgl Kingsi.ry Misc. I. 176 The avciut — fairest and 
most modest ol' all the wutcr>*ide nymph* . . with a nod Mush 
upon her tawny cheek. 1863 BARiNo*l»ouLD/<wfc*«f lyoThc 
pale mountain evens with it* sunny heart. 
tAvrnt,v. Obs. [a. Ab. ervente r ( -OF. es- 
vcnter,mod!F.eveMUr):—Rouisnnc+exventarc t f. L. 
ex out + ventus wind.] 

1 , irons. To air, to refresh with cool air, tsp. 
by opening the front of the helmet so os to admit 
it ; hence, to oj>en (the helmet) for this purpose. 

1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 305 That of hi* basnet than had 
tane To awent hym Tr'. r. talc the nir] for he wes hate, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7090 He voidet his \ iser, auentid 
hym seluys. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1941 Ashe schulde hyt 
hdme aventa, A iluarell smote hym. c 1430 Merlin xx. 3J5 
Thel were well rerressheil and a-vented, 

2 . rejt. and intr. To come out or escape into the 
open air; jig. to escape from confinement. Hence 
▲venting vbl. sb. 

e *37g Wvcijk Serm. (Set. Win. 1869) I. 919 Whaane bel 
ben aventid. .Goddis lawe lymyttb how bos wyndis shulen 
pusiie aweL e 1380 — De Pseudo-Freret Wlca. (1880) 319 
It were good to many men ben clorid in |hs« ordri* pat 
bei dbporteden hem in b« world. for siche aueutyng many 
times fordoib enuye, ire & lu-L 
Aventiil, -ayle (« v€i»tr*l). Forms: 4-9 
svantAll<e, -ay la, 4-5 aventalUe, -ale, avan- 
taille, advenftayle. fa. AF. *avcutail Ob', es- 
ventail air-hole, f. erventer (ate prcc.).* the Lat. 
type is *ixventaeulum (cf. prAjurndcuium). l or 
tne form in adv-, see At>- prtf. 2.] 

The movable front or mouthpiece of a helmet, 
which may be raised to admit fresh air. 

r*340 Genu. 4 Gr. A ‘at. 608 Wyth a lyqcli vrynoun oner 
be ouentayle. c 1374 Chauckr Troylus v. 1558 Ashed rough 
a kynge by th* avantaille. a is 00 Oetouian 1x53 Hya ad* 
ventayle he gan unlace. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1018 Pysane, 
aventayb, and gorgere. slot Scott Last Msnstr. il tit. 
And lifted his barred aventayle. 184a Blachw. Mag. Lll. 
171 With pierced a ventail* for the eyes and mouth. 
AviUtlni (sventain). [ad. L. Aventinus (sc. 
tnons) one of the seven hills of Home.] Jig. A 
secure position, a 'strong tower/ {Obs.) 

tftribg Bkaum. ft Fi. (in Webhter) Into the castle's tower, 
The only Aventine that now is left hint 1606 Massimoxr 
Rom. Aetorx. i, I expect N» favour from him. My strong 
Aventine b That great Domitian. 
f Armtrt, V. Obs. Probably an alteration 
of afeutrt, a. OF. afeutrtr to Fewveb » to let (a 
spear) in the rest. 


And downe him" stool Ibid. iv. vi. 11 And eft aveuiring 
hb steele-headed hrance Agahwt tar rode, 
t Aventura- obs. [a. OF. avtnture (see Ad- 
venture sb.\ used spec. 111 Eng. law-books of death 
by accident pure and simple, as distinguished from 
mesaventure, in which some amount of negligence 
is implied.] (Sec quot.) 

[tops Britton i. viiM 167* Manley Interpr. , Aveuture 
..b a Mischance, oaiudDg the death of a Mon, without 
Felony; os when he b suddenly drowned or burnt, felling 
into the Water or Fire. 1809 (So in Tomlins Lam Diet . ] 
Avantaue, obs. form of Aovbntu&e sb. and v. 


(avrntiftrin), 

[a. F. Venturis", ad. It amenturim> i. atmmdmm 
chance; so Bailed from it* aooidmital discovery.] 

1 . A brownish-cofoured ghui intenpesaed with 
snail gold-coloured apangiea, nmnulactuied first 
it Morano, near Venice. Also called Artj/SaaS 
avenhtrim , Aventurme glass. Geld Jinx* 

xlxs PtaucxaTON Petral. II. 461 With an dfoat nsesMiag 
aventurita. slta W. Wiluamx la Conti Ma $. , Jubr 94 
A vsniurine . . liiakiitd of glass of anafe btm»aid» cofcur, 
brown pink I should call 11 B«ddbdW*ospendml fethb 
are innumerable brilliant gokt-itke spangba. 

2 . transf. A variety of qnart^ spangled with 
yellow scales of mica, resembling the preceding in 
appearance. 

mm Trnnant Catal Brit. Foss. 77 Earthy Mineral*-- 
Rock Crystal, Amethyst, Cairngorm, Avantunne. s8m 
C. King AM. Gems (1866) 63 The true A venturing or 
(foldie-etone . .takes a high pt>lish. 1863 Watts Diet. Cheats. 
1 . 47ft Aveniurin or Avonturln. 

S. The colour or appearance of aventurine. 

979s Harulton Berthelhfa Dyeing l\. il ul vQ, The wan 

b coloured . . for aventurine or gold-colour with orpimenL 

A allrib. Aventurine glaaa (ice 1); aventurine 
gloae, a gloxe for porcelain which produces a 
similar goUl-sponglea brown colour; avesturina 
felspar or auneton% a mixture of olagoclase and 
orthodase spangled with yellowish or reddish 
cry stab ; arenturine quartu (see a). 

im Urr Diet. Arts I. 977 Aventurluo rIorr owes Its 
golden iridencenco to a crystalline Reparation of metallic 
copper from the mass coloured brown by the peroxide of 
iron. 1816 Ci. it* vela ni> Min. 969 Aventurine Feldspar, .con- 
tain* little spangles or points, which reflect a brilliant light. 

Amnt (tt'vJhiw), sb. Also 7 advesrue, avo- 
new(e, avennue. [a. F. avenue sb. from fem. pa. 
pple. of avt'uir\— I., eulvenire, f. ad to + venire to 
come (after which spelt advenue by some in »6- 
1 7th c.). Occas., in lbth c., accented avetme.j 
1 1 . 1 'he action of coming to ; approach. Obs. 
1639 Saltmarsh Tract. Policje a 9 Theftmt heate you robe 
by your avenue* and addresses will cools. 

2 . gen. A way of access or approach ; a passage 
or path of entrance or exit, (formerly a regular 
militnnr term.) Now chiefly Jig. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxxv. 1 . 917 Hermeum, where b the 
advenue Uraus /for] out of Boeotia Into the Hand of Eubaen. 
a 167s wood LJe (18481 e6 Col. I^gge . . with the reere 
guarded the rowne and avenews. 1676 Builkr Hud. 111. L 
moo With holy water, like a sluice To overflow all avenues, 
sfloo Stuart in Wcttetley Disf. (1I77) 377 It becomes in- 
cumbent on us to watch .. thb avenue to India. 

Jig. i6ag Houand Plutarch 160, 1 have prevented thee 
(ft Fortune) I have stopped up all thy avenewes. i8m Lk- 
strange Chat. I, 8 To whom we dare not think the ad* 
venue 1 * of sternal b l emed ms we precluded, c 174a GWroucv 
bi Southey Wesley {t% 461 1 . xiii. 3700 ate. Guard each avenue 
lo thy flwtt'ring heart, And act the sister's end the Chrb- 
t bn * part. 1878 Ghskn Short Hist, in 1 9. 607 To Scot- 
land the Union opened up now avenues of wealth. 

3 . The chief approach 10 a coun tty-house, usually 
bordered by trees ; hence, any broad roadway bor- 
dered or marked by trees or other objects at regular 
intervals. Sometimes used of the trees alone, with 
tacit disregard of the road they overshadow. 

(The current literal sense, app. Introduced by&velyn.) 
1654 Evelyn Diary st Aug., The avenue was vngnceftil. 
S664 — Sytva AdvL, loot thb may yet be no prejudice to 
the meaner capacities let them read for avenue, tne princi- 
pal walk to the front of the house, or mat. 1889 Worlidgu 
Syst. Agric.y i68x> 391 Avenues, Ways or PoMOges, or Rovrs 
or Walks of Trees. 1707 Farquhar Beaux’ Strat. iv, i. 
Prawn by the Appearance of your handsome House . . and 
walking up the Avenue, iftf Gvo. Eliot A. Bede its 
Arthur Donoitheroe passed under no avenue of limea end 
beeches. a86a Stanley Jew. Ch. 11877) I. iv. 74 Tneavaoue 
of sphinxes leading to the huge gateway. 

4 . A fine wide street. (Used esf. in IT. S.) 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jruls. II. 009 They hardly 
look like street* et all, but, never theics* have name* printed 
on the corners, just as if they were suttely avicuues. Mod. 
Northumberland Avenue leading lo the lliume* Embank- 
ment. 

0 . The ambulacrum or double row of pores for 
the protrusion of the tube-feet in sea-urchins. 

1841 E. Fomas Brit. Starjiek 15s There are live pairs of 
avenue* ; they run from mouth to nous. 1870 Mollkstom 
A nim. L(/'e 141 Along the medial line of each radial avenue. 

Awih v - [*• prec- *b ] To make into an 
avenue ; to form avenues in ; to line. 

x86g CorrtA. Mag. Aug. 394 The too- fragrant exotics which 
avenue its length*. 

t Anaf, Obs. Anglicized form of Avaeta ; 
cf. F. avanlt. 

1676 Trongk Diary (1835^ i6t Afrayd least an aveny (flne) 
should have been layd on them. s 48 a Whklrr Joum. 
Greece 1 v. 998 One runs the risque of having the Barque 
burned, and an Aveny *et upon you besides. s 48 e LuttrelL 
Brief Ret. 118591 I- *77 The lurk* .. by greater avenies 
{/rutted avenue's] on that trade than ever. . 

Aw (*»*vai), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : a. 4 
Auayr, auere, haver, 4-5 at&er, 3 aveer, hawere. 
PI. $ an an, averye. fi. 5 aooyre, havofee, auoir, 
hanoyr, ha vy oure, havnr, 5-6 hauour, hauoir, 
6 hanor, avyoure. In sense 3 in Se. 6 avir, 6- 
aver, 8 - alver. [a. OF. enttir, aver, mod f. avoir, 
possession, property, stuff, * stock,' cattle, domestic 
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animal*, beasts of burden ; lit 'having/ mbit pm ’ 
of avoir, avoir L. habere to have. So It* avert 
' substance, goods, stocks, chattle a (Florio) ; Sp, , 
averts, havens , pi., 'good*, wealth, substance f ; 
whence med.L. aver, avert, overturn, averum, 'sub- 
stance, goods,’ and avera, averia, pi. (in Aftglo- 
Lat. ) , * beasts, cattle/ sing, averum, *ium, sometimes 
averia, 'beast,' averius, affrus, offer, 'beast of 
burden, draught-horse.' Eng. had only the Norman 
form aveyr, aver, bef. 1400 ; the 15th c. introduced 
avoir from literary French, from Caxton onward 
havoir, Aavor, IIavour (q.v.) in sense r. The 
earlier aver was retained in north, dial, only in a 
special sense (3)J 

X. a. coll. sing. Possession, property, estate, wealth ; 
money. 

«. i] jo R. Brumnr Chron. 194 In miilk fclonic gadred 
Crete auer©. c i«p Hampole Pros* Tr. 24 Muchcllc haver 
of worldely good is. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. vii. 3a pat men 
wend© ich were, as in atteyr, riche, r 1450 Merlin xi. 167 
Thei boughten londes and rentes . . with the auer that was 
departed. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) vii. iv. *79 \f% 
Unryghtfull oocupyenge of ony . . auer In this worlde, is 
called theeft. f tggl Sir Lombervell 190 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio 1. 149, 1 am a kaiglit without hawens. 

A ctvm Rom. Rose 4791 Ha voire withoute poasessioun. 

C 1410 Love Bonarvent. Afirr. xxiv. (Gibbs MS.) 53 All 
worldly ryches as in Aver (1530 IF. de Words, hauoyr J. <*1450 
Merlin xx. 337 All the grete auoir that thei hadde con- 
quered. 1483 Act 1 Pick. HI , iv. | z Person©* of noo sub- 
etaunce nc havur. 1509 More Couff. agst. Trib. in. Whs. 
saai/x A nuuine of some hauor and suhstaunce. s6oo Hol- 
land Livy xxxv. xxii. 900 Of any havoir, worth and worship. 

b. plural. Possessions, goods, riches. 

11440 Partonope 775 Gold and rychc averys. ct 490 
Merltn vi. io6 As none as he hadde the grete auers. 

2 . pi. Farm-stock, cattle, domestic animals of any 
kind, beasts. 

Common In Anglo-French and Anglo-Latln ; though no 
vernacular instances have been found, the next sense must 
have arisen out of it. 

[109a Britton 11. xxiiL 1 6 Cum il deit aver pasture a totes 
maneres des avers, et ne 1y soit mie suffert for qe a une 
luanere de avers. (1. e. When ho ought to have pasturage 
for all kinds of avers (beasts), and he is allowed to have it 
only for one manner of avers.) la 1300 Reg. Majest. iv. 
xxvii, Averia, id cat, animalia muta it rami., Avers , that is, 
dumb-animal*). 11481 Littleton Tenures | 71 Si come 
leo bayle a vn home mes brebits a compost er sa terre, ou ines 
lwefs a arcr la terre, et il occist men auers. (c 1574 transl, 

If 1 lend to one my Sheepe to tatlie his Land, or my Oxen 
to plow the Land, and he killeth my Cattell.!] 

8. sing. A beast of burden, a draught ox or 
horse ; hence, spec, a horse used for heavy work, a 
cart-horse ; and in later usage, in north, dial., an 
old or worthless horse. 

(satg Stat. Westm. a c. x8 Vicecomes liberet ei omnia 
catalla debitoria, cxceptis bobua et aflris caruc». (x6i8 
Pulton transl.. All the Cattails of the debtor, sauing onely 
his Oxen and beasts of his Plough.) T . . Vita A Mat. S. 
Atbani 76 (Du C.) Centum equos, quorum alii erunt manni, 
alii vero runcini, alii summarii, alii veredarii, alii vero 
averii. (transl., A hundred horses, of which some shall be 
cobs . . some avers. J c zeog Dunbar Fly ting aao And eager 
aviris castis hayth coilns and creilis. 1536 Hrllrnubme 
Cron. Scot. (i8ax) II. 969, I sail gar him draw like ane avir 
in ane cart. 1909 James I Basil. Doron (1603) 6a A kindely 
auer will neverbecome a good horse. 1674 Rav N. Conntr. 
Wds., Average, .deduced from the old word Aver [Averium] 
signifying a labouring beast. 1691 Blount Law Diet. s.v. 
AJJfri (transl. Spelman), In Northumberland, to this day, 
they call a dull or slow Horse, a False aver , or Afer. s8eo 
Scott Afonast. (1867) 521/1 An auld jaded aver to ride 
upon. 

▲▼or (kv 5 u), v. Pplcs. averred, averring. 
Forms: 4-7 auer, 6-7 au- averre, 7-8 averr, 6- 
aver. [a. F. avLrer , cogn. with Pr. averar. It. 
awerarc j— late L. *adVerare to make true, verify, 
prove to be true, f. ad to (factitive) + virus true. 
Sense 2 was the earlier in Fr.] 

+ 1 . irons. To declare true, assert the troth of 
(a statement). Obs. 

c ijSo WvcLir Wks. (1880) 306 We auer pis what uide scip 
of apostacaes. x6oe Warner Alb. Bug. xi. Ixv. (i6ia> 980 
I-oue is a lordly Feast, he writes, and I the same auerre. 
1*34-46 Row /list. Kirk (1849) xo6 That youths doe not 
maintains fals opinions, howbeit averred by Aristotle or 
other profane authors. 

2 . To prove true, confirm, verify. Obs. 

1548 (Aar.) Abbot in Strype Feel. Mem. II. 1. xv. xaa This 
King Jesuit can shew no letter . . to aver this his calumnia- 
tion. a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 60 That answer . . 
aeemeth to aver the truth of that which I say, >603 Knolles 
Mist. Turks 13a Onely so fane as shall be . . by the autho- 
rity of good Histories to be auerred ; *7? Trans. Crt. Spain 
i* If the Crime be averred, the Criminal will be so too. 

9 . Law. To prove or justify a pica ; to offer to 
Justify an exception pleaded \ to make an aver- 
ment. Const, as in 4. 

S490 Act 4 Men. VII , xx, The pleyntlf . . may aveire that 
the said recover© . . was had by covyne. ip6 J. Hooker 


▲ To assert as a fret ; to state positively, affirm. 
A* trams, with simple obj. 

1983 Stanvhvrst A ends in. (Afb.) 84 What tooth thee 
virgin aueneth, Slice from* in PoStry. ate* Ray Croatian 
I. U704) 150. 1 shall only averr what myself have sometimes 
observed. 1839 James Louis XIV, IV. 46 What one author 
fvers upon the subject, another denies. 

b. with complement or inf, Mr. 

Kgs* Hawes Past. Pleas, v. xi, The Latyn worde whyehe 
that is referred Unto a thynce whych is substancyall, For 
a nowne suUtentyve is wef averred. xgtx Sidney Def. 
/Wr/#(AriO 59 How often doe the Phisitians lye, when they 
Suer thlnp good for sicknesses. . >% Bentley Pkal. 384 
Which being, .within the reach of my own Knowledge, I do 
averr to be a Calumny, slag I. Taylor Butkos, iv, <• 97) 
loo Is a mystic prediction averred to be unfulfilled? 

O. with subord. cl. Cf. quot. 14QO in 3. 

I6a4 Gatakkr Transubst. 80 Both aveire that the Ele- 
ments In the Eucharist after consecration retain©, .the same 
nature and substance. 1798 Coleridge Ane. Mar. il rv, 
They all avert'd I had killed the Bird That brought the fog 
and mist. 1838 Dickens Mich. Mick, xxx. The shopman 
averring that u was a most uncommon fit. 

d. absol. quasi-**//*. 

>899 Greene decree a Cr. (1861)964 But, gentle King, for 
bo you would aver, And Edwards belters, 1 salute you both. 
185a Miss Yomge Cameos IL xiii. 143 On good authority as 
he avers. 

6. To assert the existence or occurrence of. arch. 

s6tt Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 903 Auerring notes Of Chamber- 
hanging, Pictures. 1641 Milton Ck. Disc ip. Wks. 1738 I. 
15 Akop's Chronicles auer many stranger Accidents. 1673 
Cavi Prim. C hr. 1. ix. 378 Augustine both avers the custom 
and gives the reason. 1844 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. ix. 1114 
Hobbes . . strongly avers this prerogative of the Ruler. 

Aver, obs. form of A-kium and Evkr. 

Aver-, in some compound terras pertaining to 


feudal usage, appears to be connected with Avkk- 
aob sb . 1 Of these terms, we have only the ex- 
planations (usually inferences from the assumed 
derivation) offered by legal editors of 16th and 1 ;th 
centuries, which are of very doubtful value :— 

1 1 . Aver-oorn. ! Corn paid as a feudal due 
or in lieu of service. 

[1063 Charter in Thorn Chron. 191 a/a Quoddnni servitium 
annuum quod avercoru vocatur, sub mensura minus certa.] 
1670 Blount Law Diet ., Aver-torn , is such Com, as by 
Custom is brought by the Tenants Carts or Carriages to 
the fords Granary or Bam. ? 169* Kknmktt Gloss., Aver- 
corn a reserved rent in com paid to religious houses by 
thair tenants or farmers. 

f 2 . Averland* ? fond subject to ' average. 1 

x6ro Blount Law Did., Aver bind, Item Ccllariua liber© 
soiebat capere omnia stcrqnilinia ad kuuiii opus in omni 
vico. nisi ante ostia eorum qui habe bruit Averland. Mon. 
Angl. v. par. fol. 303. a. It seems to have been such Land 
as the Tenants did plow and manure, cum averiis suis, for 
the proper Use of a Monastery or lx>rd of the Soil : I Chron . 
y. de Brokelonda 75] Quod autem nunc vocatur Averland, 
fuit terra rusticorum, which was subject to Averages, or the 
ford’s Carriages. 

+8. Averpenny. t Money paid in lieu of * aver- 
age.’ (Cf. AvrrageI quot. 1206) 

1133-1376 St. M. Afagd. Coll. MS. in 4 th Rep, B. Com. 
Hist. AfSS. (1874) 459/1 [Richard ii. 1378, xa May. Con- 
firmation to the Knights Hospitallers of charters granted to 
the Templars by Henry iii In 1394, and 1353; of wliiLh 
charters the latter . . exempts them from all taxes and tolls, 
including] wardeneny ct averpeny et hundredepeny et hor- 
ghelpeny et thethingepeny. 1579 Rastki.l Expos, Term. 
a6 Mverfeny, that is to bee quite of diuers sum me* of money 
for the kinges uuerages. s6px Blount Law Diet., Averpeny 
(nuasi average-penyi is Money contributed towards the 
Kings Averages, or Money given to be freed thereof. 

+ 4 . Aver- silver. ? - Avcr-penny. (H alii well 
suggests : ' A custom or rent so called, originating 
from the cattle, or avers of the tenants of the soli.’) 

A-verage, Sb . 1 Old Law. Forms: 5- average ; 
.Sir. 6 avar&ge, arage, arrage, aryago, 6-9 arri- 
age. [In OF. average (Godef.) and med (Anglo-) 
L averagium, apparently the same as avera in 
Domesday Book, explained by Spelman as ' one 
day’s work which the king’s tenants gave to the 
sheriff/ In the vernacular form, only in Scotch, 
where also phonetically worn down to arage (cf. 
laverok, lark,/avoratul \ farrand\ and spelt arriage 
in association with carriage. Origin uncertain. 


the said recover© . . waa had by covyne. i|66 J. Hooker 
GiraltLlreL s tdlolbssh. 1 1 . x8o/a Theappellant was demanded 
whether he wouldauenre hu demand or not ; who when he 


bad affirmed that be would, the pertie defendant . . did an- 
swer ms did the Biker, that he would auerre it by the swoord. 
xftyt-y MaIvsll Corr. e86 Wka 1875 II. 590 He cannot 
avene agsint the Record of his conviction. >847 C Ad- 
maoN Cotphtoofs 1. L 1 1 (1883) 19 No one can be permitted 
. .to seem 0 m prove anything in contradiction tu what hb 
has sqKwSSf tod deliberately avowed by deed. 


his proposed explanation (since repeated m the fow Diets.) 
Is hardly supported bv the early use of atferngium and 
OF. xt'cragr. Danish hoveri * average, soccage-auty,' sug- 
gested by Wedgwood, is (with its Romance suffix ' a more 
recent word than axferugtum, and not possibly its source. 
Mr. C I. Elton, from the actual use of «urni, is disposed to 
revert to the idea of referring it to OF. owe, score, its form 
being perhaps affected by the use of aver*, aver, for pro- 
perty end cattle. He comperes averagium with F. ouvrmge, 
and med.L. oPeragium.\ 

Some kind of service due by tenants to the feudal 
with his beasts of burden V^see above). Known 


with his beasts of burden V^see above). Known 
chiefly in the phrase * arriage and carriage/ retained 
in Scotch leases till 20 Geo. II, but having in later 
times no definitely ascertained meaning. 

[soli Domesday Bn. 19 b (Kent) In Berham hnndredo . . 
de auera, id eat serviltum, lx eolidi. — 1 13a b (Her- 


▲yppAGX. 

fordsh.) In seniitio regie ionenit anami auemm et Inwasdum, 
sed iniuste ct per vim. seed Fine Bolls e/kffoh* tRiton 
Tenures 4 / Kent 366/ Ita ut xenia et aueragb et aha opera 
qua fiebant de terri* iisdem conuerientur in reddUum de* 
nariorum agroe alentenw Rental 0/ Royal Master e/Wy 
(Spelman 3941 Quod uqumquodquc Averagium astbrale fieri 
debet inter Hokeday et gulam August!, et per diem sob- 
bail. MohosL AngL 1. 30a (16551 Solebant ctiam homines 
villa ire aptsd Langinbet, et reportare Averagium de an- 
guillle de Southraye. 1371 Indenture betw. Earl Menteith 
kCtess. F(A (JaM.> Cum auaragiis et caragiis ] 1489 Acts 
pas. /F(3 Feb.) vii, AU landes, rentes, custumes, burrow 
males, fermes, martes, mutoun, poult re, average, cariage, 
and vtheres dewiteis. 1534 MS. in Regr. OJp. (Jam.) That lie 
should pay a rent of aa/usoal mony of the realm ; 4 dozen 
poultrie, with all aryage and carriage, end do sendee use 
and wont, sgfg CompL Scot. xv. 135, X am maid-ane elaue 
of my body to ryn and rashe in arrage and carraige. 1997 
Skene Do Verb. Sign. (Jam.), Arage. .vtherwole» Average, 
signifies service quhilk the tennent audit to his master, he 
horse, or carriage of horse. 164s Termes de la Ley 33k 

a XnsKiNK Prim. Sc. Law (1809) 191 Clauses were for- 
thrown into most tacks, obliging tenants to services 
nitely, under the name of arriage and carriage, or 
services use and wont. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, vili. Regular 
payment of mail-duties, kain ; arriage, carriage, etc. 1835 
Tomlind Law Did., Arrian and carriage, indefinite 
services prohibited by aa Geo. II. c. 30 f ex, 39. 
Avorffigffi (wvereds), sb* Forma: (5 nueraye) 
7 auer- avaridge. 7 averigo, 8 avirage, 5- aver- 
age. [Appears first c 1500: the corresponding 
term in F. is avarie , Cotgr. 1611 avaris ( v plural', 
Catalan averia, Sp. averia (also found as haberia \ 
I'g. and It. avaria ; also in Du. ovarii, hcn*erii, 
Ger. hafarei, havaric , Da. havuri , all from the 
Romance langs. The earliest instances occur in 
connexion with the maritime trade of the Mediter- 
ranean ; but the derivation is uncertain (see below'*. 
The Eug a tier ays (plural) in Arnold's Chron. (if 
not a misprint) was probably meant for the F. 
word ; the form average (also in Arnold's Chron.) 
is confined to English, and evidently formed on 
the model of lodemanage (pilotage), primage, itc.i 
see -aoe ] 

I. Maritime use. 

+ 1 . orig. A duty, tax, or impost charged upon 
goods ; a customs-duty, or the like. Ohs. 

(The original une of avaria, averia , avarie in the mari- 
time codes, ordinances, and records of the Mediterranean.) 

(axaoo Assises 0/ Jerusalem xlii 1 Pardcv-us 1. 377, Et 
ftochies quo selui (aver) qui est gete ne doit estre route 
fors taut coin il cousin o loutex se$ avaries transl.) Know that 
that property which is thrown overboard shall be reckoned 
only at what il ccmt with all its charge! : in Venetian ver- 
sion dazii e sp*se, i. e. duties anil expends), ciwffs Cou- 
snladodel Mar lix. ( 1701) Lo nrflit c les a varies (i.c. the freight 
and charged. 1777 KoBaaiboN Hist. Amer. 1x7831 111. 4^5 
The Averia, or tax }iaid on account of convoys to guard the 
ship* sailing to and from America. J 150a Arnold Chron. 
180 And ouer that ulle maner ofgrnuntis . . of you re custumes 
or suhsidyes or aucrage . . be voyd and in none effect©. 1667 
E. Chambicrlaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. 1.(1743* 146 The goods 
of Clergymen are discharged . . from ‘lolls and Customs of 
Average, Pontage, Murage, Pavagc. 1760 Burn Peel. Law 
(1797) III. 304 bcclesiasttcid persons ought to he quit and 
discharged of tolls, customs, avirage, pontage, paviugc, and 
the like. 

2 . Any charge or expense over and above the 
freight incurred in the shipment of goods, and 
payable by their owner. (In this sense it still 
occurs in petty average , and the now inoperative 
phrase, average accustomed in Bills oi foding : see 
quotations 1540 and 1865.) 

X49X in Arnold Chron. na And oner that to pni or doo pay 
all inaner aucrays as wel for Btirdeux ns for 'i'hntnys. 1540 
Act 33 Hen. Vlll, xjv, Fraight in any shi| p . . for euery 
tonne homewardes xiijr. iiii»/., and for primage and lode- 
manoge of euery tonne vi#?. Stirling, with all nuercces tic- 
custumed after tliold u*e and custtime of English hninpes. 
1670 Blount Law Diet., Average, in also a little Duly, 
which those Merchants, who send Goods in another Man-* 
Ship, do pity to the Master of it, for hix car© over and 
above the Freight ; for in Bills of folding it is expressed — 
Paying so much Freight for the said Goods, with Primage 
ami Average accustomed. i6Ib Scarlett Exchanges 353 
U'hen he . . may receive the goods, paying the Shipper 
his Freight and Avaridge ; but if there be extraordinary 
Avaridge, or if the goods be damaged, then the sum of 
the damage, and of the extraordinary Avaridge, must be 
deducted from the sums that D, E and G are to receive, 
they being as Hodometers or Assurers. i*S J. LKKM'Zanvr 
Brit. Ship. led. 91 3oj The term * average 1 [in bills of 
lading] applies to certain small charge*, called petty or ac- 
customed averages, of which, generally, one-third lallx u» 
the ship, and two-thirds to the cargo. Both these indefinite 
terms . . are often adjusted at a precise sum for the voyage. 

8. spec. The expense or low to owners, arising 
from damage at sea to the ship or cargo. 

[1556 84 See Guidon de la Mer, Pardexsus V. 387. i6u 
Cotgr., Avaris, decay of wares, or merchandise; leeknee 
of wines ; also, the charges of the cariage, or measuring 
thereof.] than Mabbe A lemon's Gusman D'A If. il 137 To 
defray the charges of averige ; for it will not be alwak* 
fail© weather. [1664 Spelman, A veragium . . h Cull avaris 
. . est delrimenlum, quod veheitdis mcrcibun accidu S ut 
fluxio vinl, frumenti corruptio, mcrcium in tempestatibus 
eject ia Quilrus addunt vectors xumptux, et necessarne 
alim iinpensas.] >758 Macbns tnsur. 1. uy Suppose that of 
this Silver, during the Voyage 5 had been diminished . . 
that is an Average or Loss, whatever it is called, of 95 per 
Cent. Ibid. II.74 An Action for the Damage or Decay of 
any Ships or Goods, that are insured, generally called 
Average, must be brought within a Year and a half at 
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farthest, ifsuch Avwun happened within the limit* of 
Europe nr Berbery, lift Ainould After. /«wr. <18661 I. u 
v. 934 The word • Average/ ex employed in this clause, 
raeena ‘partial km by ace damage.' 

4 . The incidence of any such charge, expense, or 
lots ; esfi. the equitable distribution of expense or 
loss, when of general incidence; amonjg all the 
parties interested, in proportion to their several 
interests. 

Particular Average is the incidence of the partial loss 
or damage of ship, cargo, or freight, through unavoidable 
accident, upon the individual owners tor insurers) of these 
respective interests. 

General Average is apportionment of loss caused by in ten. 
timal damage to ship e.g. cutting away of maxis or boats 1, 
or sacrifice of cargo and consequent lorn of freight, or of 
expense incurred by putting into u port in distress, by ac. 
oeptance of towage or other services, to secure the general 
safety of ship and cargo ; in which case contribution is made 
by the owners (orinsurers) of ship, cargo, and freight in pro* 
portion to the value of their respective interests. 

(In connexion with Maritime, Law and Marine Insurance 
this has come to be the prevailing sense of the word. Its first 
known occurrence is in the 14th c. Civil Statute of Cataro 
(Pardessus V. 97 , where it is enacted that anything given 
as a present or * Christmas-box' i/ro stream, or paid in 
tribute (p*docia\ with the consent of the majority, for the 
good of the vessel, shall be shared by way of average (Hind 
devidatur per aitariam Cf. quoL 1603, 1797. ) 

i$ot W. Phillip Linscho ten's Trav. in Arb. Gamer'll I. 
41 3 in their ships there is no Average. For when there hap* 

K neth any loss, or that any goods are thrown overboard, 
standeth to the loss that oweth the goods without any 
more accounts, etc. 1603 Act 1 Jas. /, xxxii, The Master, 
Owner, and Shipper, payinge the same [rate for repair of 
Dover Harbour], shall nave allowance of the Marchants, ac- 
cording to the rate of the Goods in the same Shippe, Vessel!, 
or Crayer, by way of Average. 1607 Cowki.i. Jut. , A trerage 
. . is also used for a ccrtaine contribution that merchants 
and others doe every man proportionably make toward their 
losses, who have their goods cast into the sea fur the safe- 
gard of the shippe, ex- of the goods and lives of them in the 
shippe in time of a tempest. x6aa Malynes Anc. Law- 
Merck. 136 In such a case, when good* by sturmes are cant 
ouer-boord. it slml not be made good by contribution or 
aueridge, but by the Masters owne purse : For if hee over- 
burthen the Ship above the true markc of lading, hee is to 
nay a fine. 1607 Land. Gas. No. 3339/4 All Persons the 
Freighters of the Ship call’d the St. Jago Brigantccn . . 
whicn was cast away . . upon the Coast of Portugal, are de- 
sired to go to the Jamaica Coffee-House, .to sign an Instru- 
ment of a general Average, in order to receive their Divi- 
dend of the Good* saved. 1715 Ibid. No. 4872/3 The whole 
must come into a general Average, that every one concerned 
in the l^iss may receive a due Proportion of what is saved. 
1797 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Average or Averidge , Such sum 
shall lie divided among the several claiinera by way of 

ts and de- 


average, in proportion to their respective interests and de- 
mands. 188s Shipping Gaz. 29 Mar. 7 /i Defendants said 
that as by what had happened they had lost their freight, 
they weie entitled to claim a contribution, by way of 
General Average, on account of (hi loss of freight. 

b. Attrib . and Comb., as average - adjuster, 
-stater, one whose profession it is to adjust the 
claims and liabilities of all parties concerned in a 
case of (Jeneral Average, and to make up on 
average -statement showing the same. 

Average bond, a guarantee given to the master 
of the ship by the consignees of a cargo liable 
to General Average, by which they undertake that 
if he delivers the cargo, they will pay the general 
average contribution as soon as its amount is au- 
thoritatively determined. 

«*5 J- Lees Laws Brit. Ship. fed. 9) 354 Or the docu- I 
vnents and vouchers are placed iu the hands of a professional 
average-adjuster to prepare an average statement. Ibid. 
347 A general average loss is that whicn has been sustained 
by some part of the ship or cargo for the safety and pre- 
servation of the whole. a 1883 Standard 19 May 2/8 Mr. | 
. . who was described as an 1 average adjustor.' 

II. Transferred use. 

5. transf. The distribution of the aggregate in- 
equalities (in quantity, quality, iutensity, etc.) of a , 
series of things among all the members of the 
series, so as to equalize them, and ascertain their 
common or mean quantity, etc., when so treated ; 
the determination or statement of an arithmetical 
mean ; a medial estimate. Now only in phrases 
at an average , on an average. 

173S Berkeley Querist (K.) Whether . . Birmingham alone 
doth not upon an average circulate every week . . the value 
of 50,000/. 1798 Dyche & Pardon, Average, tho taking of 
several things together, and considering toe profit of the 
one and the loss of the other, so as to make a mean or com- 
mon price. I787.G- Whitk Selbome L 3 Our wells, at an I 
average, run to about sixty-three feet. 1843 Carlyle Past 
4 Pr. (1858) 121 Under such conditions and averages as it 
can. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 Earthquake-shocks occur, 
on an average, about three lima a week. 

6. The arithmetical mean so obtained ; the me- 
dium amount, the generally prevailing, or ruling, 
quantity, rate, or degree ; the 4 common run.' 

[Not in Chambers Supp. 17^3. sen Johnson, Average, 4. 


[Not in Chambers Supp. 1753. 1735 Johnson, Awrage, 4. 
A medium, a mean proportion. (No quot.) x8oa Faley 
Mat. TheoL xxvl (R.) Looking to the average of sensations 
- . the preponderancy is in favour of happiness. stfte Maury 
Phy*. Geog. Sea ilL 1 185 The month's average of wrecks 
has been aeliigh as three a day. i860 Asa Thomson Laws 
Th. ft 1S5 Where a mean is taken, without any need for ar- 
ranging the several observations according to their approach 
to It, it has been called an average. 1867 Lady Hrseert 
Cradle A. iii. 99 The hotel itself Is .. verv much above ths 


according to their approaca 
in. 1867 Lady Hrseert 
m .. verv much above the 


avenge. 1874 Reynolds John Bap/. I. ft s. 15 To predict 
the nuure, not only in its averages or u the law of its 
evolution, but in its detail. 

Hence Avaragarrian (nonce-uni.). 

*•8# Cprnh. Mag. Aug. 819 The avemgarians usually give 
the statistics of murders, suicides, and marriages, as proof 
of the periodic uniformity of events. 

I F ew words have received more etymological investigation : 
see Dies, Dory, Ltttvd, Wedgwood, E. Roller, Skeat, etc., 
and especially the fruitful researches of (he late G. P. Marsh 
in the American edition of Wedgwood (New York 186a 
I he latter has conclusively shown that, as a maritime term. 
avttrta, averia . was first used in the Mediterranean, and 
that Its original meaning was duty charged upon goods, 
I11 connexion with this cf. also quotations from Muratori 
Chrou. Parpens* tin Du Cange ».v. Averia\ e.g. Censer*, 
dermt lembum Arteries ad excipiendas pmdictos galeenes, 

* they went on board the revenue cutter to intercept the 
aforesaid galleons.' These results quite depose of the two 
derivations suggested in Dies from Oer. ht\fen haven, and 
Arab, sawbr low, damage, the latter being merely a mod. 
Arabic translation and adaptation of the western term in its 
latest sense. Mr. Marsh’s connexion of the word with the 
Arabic or Turkish avania, avaria, is of great weight ; but 
as said under Avania, that word is more p rot Ably adopted 
from the Franks. May not averia be a derivative off It. 
avert, OF. aveir, property, goods (see Avkx sb.\ in sense of 

* charge on property or goods 'Y Compare such terms as tan - 
nag*. Poundage, pottage ichurge on polls). The chief difficulty 
lies in the early It. form avaria, nut awria, and F. avarie : 
the Catalan has however been averia since 13th c. : see 
Marsh on Sp. and Catalan use of the word, and Averia, 
Avaria in I)u Cange. It is to be noted that OF. arnsrie was 
used of other than maritime dues orcliarges ; in a document 
dated Nicosia, 18 March 1468, in De Mas I .u trie, Histoire 
de Ckypre III. 276, the owner of a mill is bound 'de paier 
l'ensenfive ( = censj de 1'abaie de Bibi, et tout autre avarie 
que le dit moulin paie aujourdhui.' Cf. also certain uses of 
average in Gudcfroy. ] 

t Average, sb.* Obs. or dial. Forms : 6 aver- 
aige, averish, 7 8 average. [Ktymol. uncertain : 
see quot. 1674. No such sens*; of ntcd.I.. avera - 
gium or OK. average. Cf. Aiirihu .1 (See quot.) 

107 Reg. Leases Dean 4 Chapt. 1 ’ark I. 74 The averaige 
of the said cloixes. c 16x5 MS. Crt. Bk. Riccall Yarksh., 
No goodes or cuttcll to depasture in (lie towne feildes in 
averish tyme. 1669 Worlidcic Svst. Agric. (x68x) 321 
Average, the feeding or Pasturage lor Cattle especially the 
Kdish or Roughing*. 1674 Rav N. Count r. Ivds. 3 Aver- 
age , the breaking of corn fields; Eddish, Roughing* . . It 
may possibly come from Haver signifying Oaten : or from 
Averia, Vieasta, lieing as much as feeding lur cattal. paxtur- 
ugc. 1788 W. Marshall Yorkshire (1796* II. 151 Average, 
a provincial term for the eutoge of arable land, after harvesL 
Average (ovverods), a. [attrib. use of Avkh- 
aoe sb. 27m sense 5 ] 

L Estimated by average; i.e . by equally dis- 
tributing the aggregate inequalities of a series 
among all the individuals of which the series is 
composed. 

1770 Month. Rev. 935 Hie average price of corn. 1778 
Adam Smith W. N. 1. 1. v. 37 note. The average rent of the 
best arable land. 1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg** Trav. IV. 
xcv. (ed.a) 327 The average summer heat of these countries. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 309 The average income of a 
temporal peer was estimated . . at about three thousand a 
year. 1851 Coal-trade Terms Horthmbld. f Dark. 4 Aver- 
age Weight.— The mean weight of a tub of coals at a col- 
liery for any fortnight, upon which the hewers' and putters' 
wages are calculated . . usually obtained by weighing two 
tubs in each score. 

2 . Equal to what would be the result of taking 
an average; medium, ordinary; of the usual or 
prevalent standard. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 123 The manufacturer 
has to deal with the average poor, with the spendthrift and 
l he spurt thrift. xBia Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Of com . . there 
is not an average crop 1858 Gladstone Homer III. 16 
Thexe districts by no means represent the average character 
of Greece. M ill Liberty 1 19 The honour and glory of 
the average man is, that he is capable of following that ini- 
tiative. 1868 Rukkin PoL Peon. Art ii. 89 A modem draw- 
ing of average merit. 

Average (severud/;), v. [f. Average /A 2 in 
sense 5 ; « 4 calculate or estimate by average ' ; cf. 
to proportion, square, cube, double , etc.] 

L Irons. To estimate, by dividing the aggregate 
of a series by the number of its units, (at so much) ; 
to take the average of ; to form an opinion as to 
the prevailing standard of. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rett. XLIV. 3B2 His Sunday congre- 
gation was averaged at about six hundred parsons, tigs 
H. Spencer Sec. Sint. xxxii. ft 6 By averaging the characters 
of those whom he personally knows, he can form a tolerably 
correct opinion of those whom he does not know, iftfte Sir 
W. Hamilton Disc. 444 Averaging the Battel dues paid by 
each at thirty shillings, there results, etc. 1881 M. Twain 
Pr. 4 Pan/, axil 257 The blacksmith averaged the stalwart 
soldier with a glance, then went muttering away, 

2 . e/lipt. for : To average itself at, or be averaged 
at ; to amount to, or be, on an average. 

stsx Byron Juan 111. xv. They all had cuffs and collars 
And averaged each from ten to a hundred dollars. x8ea W. 
Sfenck Pot. Rcon . Pref. *3 Fixing the annual sum to be paid 
by each parish at what it has averaged for the past five or 
ten yearn s8*s Ht. Martineau Ella o/Gar.L s These 
visits averagedabout one in the life-time of each laird, sfaft 
Feouihb l/tit. Eng. (i8s8j 1 . 1 ex Wheat . . averaged in the 
middle of the fourteenth century tenpence the bushel. % 
Masson Milton 1 . 45s The sale of the book .. averaged a 
thousand copies a year. 

8 . elHpt. for : To do, gain, take (or almost any 
verb of which the meaning may be infened from 


the context) on an average ; to aeoomoUA (In any 
kind of action) an average amount of (so much). 

s 8 sa Da Quincky C*nf. 0862) soo So orach this sttrgeon 
averaged upon each day for about twenty years. sMi 
Daily Hews 10 Dec. 3/1 The hard-worked officers . . have 
been averaging eighteen hours' work per diem. 

A'vtragtly, adv. [f. Avkraob a. 4 •ly 2 ] 
According to the avenge; ordinarily; in accord- 
ance with the usual or prevalent standard. 

sip Chalmers Pol. Earn. iv. ne The price, averagely 
speaking, is in the Inverse proportion to the quantity. 1844 
R. Chamskss Vest, c real. 11845) 344 N? averagely con- 
stituted human being would. 1875 4 Ueruk Mag. Dec. 694 
Averagely young and agreeable, 

Awifftr (strv&frdgai). [f. Ayxbaos sb. 2 +■ 
-xk 1 .] An average adjuster. 

1884 Mattch. Exam, as Mar. 4/6 An action brought by the 
executors . . of an averager. 

Avero&lye, var. Capkrcalye, Wood Grouse. 
Avor-oorn : see Aver-. 

Averel, - 11 , -ylle, early forms of April. 
t ATftrftM, Obs. Sc. Some kind of custom. 
Cf. Average sb. 

sfiuS-49 Acts Chas. I (1814) V. 6vi (Jam.) With power to— 
vptak the tollis, customeis, pryngilt, averene, entxelsailver, 
gadgeing silver. 

Averioo. -yes, obs. forms of Avarice. 
tAwnfir, 0. Obs. ran [f. A- pref. 114 
Verify.] '10 prove true, verify. 

150s Arnold Chron. (x8i x) 13a Your said suppliaunt. .wil 
doo it good and ba than redy to auerifV it. 

Aywin ^I-V9idn). Sc. Also averan, -on, 
aiverin, avem. [Etymol. unknown.] The cloud- 
berry or knoutberry (Kubus chamttmorus). 

1768 Ross He tenors t 6 (Jam.) She. .spies a spot of averem 
ere lang. c 1796 Perths. Statist. Arc. ix. 937 (Jam.) Pick- 
ing up here andthcre a plant of the rubuR chamaemorus (the 
averan or Highland oidh’rar). xtts Blachw. Mag. July 
100 Does the reader know the cranberry and the avem I 

Averish sb . : sec Average sb* 

Avftrilh. v. Obs. or dial . [f. prec.] To con- 
sume the eddish, arrish, dr average. 

Mod. dial. 0/ Bnr/ord, Hail, He is going to buy some of 
our pigs to averish (or haverish) the com. 

Averl&nd : see Aver-. 

Averment (iva jmCnt). Also fi 7 averre- 
ment. [a. V. avert-, averrement, f. averer : see 
Avkr v. and -vent.] 

1 . The action of proving ; establishment as true 
or genuine, by aTgument or evidence. 

1409 Hrn. VI in Rymcr Ferdera (1710) X. 411 Not bound 
to eny maneres of acconte . . or to any Averrement as there- 
fore. 1699 Sandyb Europe Spec. (163s) xs8 Which their ad- 
versaries producing In averment of their opinions, they were 
not able . . to reply to. a x6o6 Bacon 0*1 To avoid the 
oath, for averment of the continnance of some estate, wlikh 
is eigne, the party will sue a pardon. 

2 . Law, Formal offer to prove or justify a plea ; 
the proof or justification offered, verification. 

n$*a-g Act 6 Hen, VI U, iv, All outlawries had contrary to 
this Acte be advoyded by averrement. 1613 Sis H. Finch 
Law (1636) 359 Entrie plea . . must be offered to be proued 
true. By saying in the pfea, St hoc PatV mains est verMcarr, 
which we call an auerment 1766 Tucker Lt. Hat. ll. 156 
If he happens to demur by averment, when he yhould have 
concluded to the contrary, judgment shall jgo against him. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet.. Averment is either general or 
particular ; general, which concludes every plea, etc. con- 
taining matter affirmative, and ought to be with these words, 
and this he is ready to verify. Particular averment is when 
the life of the tenant for life, or of tenant in tail, etc. is averred. 
8. The action of positively declaring m true; 
assertion, affirmation. 

*•33 Pbynne Histriom. 489 (R.) Playes are the nourishers 
of delight : by the express averment of Mr. George Whei- 
ston. 1694 YShhrlock Provid. God 83 The Faith of the Na- 
tion being engaged for tho Truth of it, by the Envoys Aver- 
ment thereof _ 1817 Scott Rob Roy 98 After an effort or two 
to support 1 heir consequence by noise and bold averment. 

4 . A positive statement, assertion, or declaration. 

fifing in Rushw. Hist. ColL (1659) 1 . 50a Which averment 
of Sir John Elliots was attested by Sir Thomas Wentworth. 
1794 Palky Evid. 1. viii. (18x7) 155 Two out of the four 
Gospels contain averments . . which . . fix the time and situa- 
tion of the authors. >834 Gen. P. Tiiomcson Exerc. I II. 105 
The old averments, that the landlords will be ruined. 

Avera (ivSun). poet. fa. F. Aveme 'the pit of 
bell’ (Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. Avtrnus (sc. locus), 
»Gr. dopuot (Xiprrj) the birdless (lake), f. d priv. 
4-fipvir binlj orig. A lake in Campania, the 
oisonous effluvium from which was said to kill 
irds flying over it transf. The infernal regions. 
1999 Geeene A Iphon. ( 1861 1 827 Pluto, king of dark Avem. 

Avftr&al (&v 5 un&l>, a. (and sb.) [a. F. Avemai 
'hellish' (Cotgr.), ad. L. Aventd/is, f. Avemus : 
see prec. and -al 1 .] A. adj. Ofthe nature of, or 
belonging to, Avemus ; infernal. jB. sb. An inhabit- 
ant of Avemus, a devil. Ave ntlan a. «■- prec. adj. 

e 1678 Gascoigne Devylfs Will, The Courts AuemalL 
ibid., Pamachios. .doth cause all his Aucrnalu, forked tipes 
and annointed Gentlemen to come to the reodynge of the 
Deuylls Testament and last Wyll. xfifio Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 603/1 Avemai places, so termed, for that they 
are pernicious to Birds, ffigg F. Newman Odes 0/ Horace 
57 Through all the house Avemai waters sprinkling. 1R4 

WKESTEE, Avem fan. 

▲V6*OU8, variant of Avaboub a. Obs . 
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AVBBWV*. 


t l fWO f M. 08 r. rarc~\ [a. AF. ! 

averomc - OK. (13th c.) avroigue. Picard avrognc, 
mod.K. aurotte 1- abrotonum , a. Gr. d^t/rovov.] 
Southernwood {Artemisia abrotonum). 

e 1390 Afrt/. JI/.V. in ArckmoL XXX. 350 Aueroyne he take 
w c owte lettynge, Qwccne is callyd topernwoodt also. 
Avarpanny . see Aver-. 
▲▼*rr*bli(av 5 rib'l),a. [f. Avkb v. + -able ] 

a. Capable of being verified or proved true iobs.). 

b. Capable of being averred, asserted or declared. 

196a 9 Act s Elis. vl. Fees to the clem yerely value of 

three thowsande powndcs averrable . . by Hookes of Subsidies. 
i$H J. Habvrv Probl. Troph. 195 lu case we would eater- 
tame . the Glaase . . os averrable. 1846 Spence Remit . 
Juried. I.497 Express mtstswere. . callable ofheing declared 
•imply by word, or in legal language were averrable. 
fAvrrraL Obs. [f. Aveu v. 4* al* ] Averment, 
ids s Cotor., Confirmation . . on auoucliiug or auerroll of 
a thing for truth. 

Averred (kva-jd), tpi. a. [f. Aver v.+-u>.] 
a. Verified (oAr ). b. Asset ted, maintained. 

*841 FM, Smoctymu. | i> 161 The averred Episcopacy 
of ’timothy and Titiw. silt Cum.iimoukk import Co/. Corn 
yj Well avemsd facts. 

Aftniag ' ivo'iinl, vbl. sb. Averment. 

sgat Pkbkinh Profit. Bk. ii. f 147 To take advantage of 
tin* deed by averring of the delivcrie of the same. 

Aftrroift (eeverps’iet). Also 8-9 Arerrh*. 
[f. Aver roes or Averrhoes (see below) + -I8T] One 
of a sect of peripatetic philosophers who appeared 
in Italy some time before the restoration of learning, 
and adopted the leading tenets of lbn Roshd or 
Averrhoes, an Arabian philosopher bom at Cor- 
dova, viz. that the soul is mortal, or (as others 
stated it) that the only immortal soul ia a universal 
one, from which )»articular souls arise, and into 
which they return at death. Hence Arerrolam, 
Averrolartlo a. 

1753 Chambers ( 'ycl. Suj M., Avert hoist* ..yet protested 
to submit to tha Christian theology . . Hut the corpuscular 
philosophy now introduced into Italy, seems almost to have 
extinguished Averrhoism. 1837 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. (18417) 
II. 6 The Averroistic notion of an universal human in- 
telligence. 1877 K. Tiiomah Lange's Materialism I. 179 
Averroism prepared the way for the new Materialism, 
t Avemmoal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Aver rune -us 
an averter (of evil), name of deity (cf. next) \ -al.] 
Averting evil. 

17M Phil. Trant. XXV. 0107 Avemincat, Prophylactic 
and Polycharactaristick Statues. 

Ifmaoite (sevto qk*it\ v. t Obs. [f. L. 
dvcrruncdl - ppl stem of dverrunedre to warn off, 
avert, remove (evils, ill-luck, etc.), f. a, ab off -f 
verrunedre to turn. Erroneously explained in 1 7th c. 
from ab off 4- eruncifre to weed out, whence sense 1. 

This mistake began in mod. L.or Fr. : Cotgrave(i6n) has 
* averronauer, to purge, or weed; to tume, put, or take 
away euill ; to divert mwchlefes ; also to appease * ; where 
the perverted sense is put first. Bailey (1731) essayed to 
accommodate the spelling to the new sense, hy entering the 
fictitious variant obtruncate. adopted from him by Johnson, 
end later dictionaries. No such compound as afa-runcAre 
U warranted by Latin analogies.) 

1 . prop. To avert, warn off. 

1663 BuTf.BR Had. 1. 1 . 758 Sure some Mischief will come 
of h, Unless by Providential Wit, Or Force, we aver- 
runcate it. led. 1694 has the erroneous Annotation : ‘Aver, 
mutate., though It appear ever so Learned, .means nothing 
el«e .but the Weeding of Corn.* (Cf. 1693, sense a.)J 

2 . improperly. (Sec quotations.) 

1803 Cock roam, Auemncate, to take away that which 
hurts, to weed. 1893 W. Robrrtson Phrased. Gem. 183 
Avcrruucate; to weed .. to cut or take away that which 
hurteth; to weed ground, to prune or dress vines, etc. 
Hence to avert or take away ; to appease or attone. 1731 
Bailby, Aberumatetl, pulled up by the roots, weeded. 1799 
Johnson, Averrmncate , to root up; to tear up by the roots. 
A br rune ate laverumco I*aL], to poll up by the roota; to 
extirpate utterly. |Kubsei|. Diets have Abemmcate (or 
Aberruucate\ and A verm meats.] 

Av^mmoatlox& (arvirmjkrijon). [a. Fr. aver, 
tarnation iCotgr. 1 6 1 1 ), f. \ t .dverruncdre : vet prec.] 

1 . prop. The warding off or averting (of evils). 

*860 Stanley Hist. Phtlos. <17011 sot/a From these are 

sent to men, dreams and presages of sickness, and of health 
..to these pertain expiations and averruncations, and all 
l>i vitiations. 1838 J. Robinson Endesa x. 5a Averruncation 
of Epidemical Diseases, hy Te legmen. 

2 . improperly. (See quotations.) 

i8|8 Blount C/ossogr., Averruncation, a scraping or 
cutting off, as men do vines. 173s Baii vy, Averruncation , 
a scraping, cutting off, a lopping off the supmfluous branches 
of trees. 1799 Johnson, Averruucathu, the act of rooting 
up any thin* xtai Dr Quincky Cot/. (18631 ai Hi decree 
of utter averruncation to the simple decoration overhead. 

Amnmofttoir (ievgr«)k*i’taj). [n. of agent 
f. Avhrbuncatk in the improper sense a.] An in- 
strument for cutting off the branches of trees at 8 
bright above the need, consisting of a pair of 
pruning shears, or a knife-bUule working within a 
hook, mounted on a pole and worked by a string 
or wire. 

184a .n Brando. 1884 in Wrbhtkr ( Averruncator , and 
Aborumaior^ .87# K. Thompson i hardener's Assist* 71 
lty means of an averruncator branches more than an inch m 
diameter and st the height of is or 15 feet from the ground 
tuay be cut off without using a ladder or steps. 


tAFITBftblS, tf. Obs . tart-*, [ad. L. Iwr- 
s&bilis before which one is obliged to turn away, t 
dversdri ; see Atomats and -blv. 1 Abominable. 

%m G. Mackbhsib Relig* Stoic xiH. (1889) 117 The 
most avertable ill in nature* 

t AviTSAttt, a . Obs. rare-', fad. L. dver* 
sdntem, pr. pple. of dversdri.] Disinclined, averse. 

■ 1897 Tomlinson Renan's Pisp. a8a With such . . humidity 
that it makes the ventricle avemnt to It* 
f JLTBTMta, v. Obs. ran— 1 , ff. L. dversdb 
ppl. stem of dversdri to turn oneself from, turn 
away, reject, freq. (deponent) of overtire to Avert.] 
To turn away from, regard with aversion, reject. 

trap Bailey Ermsm. Colloq. 37 s Aversaling their Meat- 
offerings, abhorring their Fasts. 

▲▼•nation («vaus/»Jon). arch. [««i- L. Jver- 
sdtibn-em, n. of action f. dversdt - : see -ation.] 
f 1. The action of turning away ; the turning of 
one's bock in flight. Obs. 

1800 Chapman Iliad xxii. ass Thrice have I compassed 
This great town . . with aversation That out of fete but off 
my steps. 1673 Regal. Pract. Pkysich vj Allowed Fees he 
may freely take, and that not with aversation or blushing. 
+ 2. A moral turning away, estrangement. Obs. 
185s Jr a. Tavi4>r Course Serm. 1. ii. tj An habitual! aver- 
■ation from God. 1899 Pearson Creed (1830) 480 Our 
natural corruption consisting in an aversation of our wills. 
8. - Aveksion 4. (With same const.) arch. 

1813 Chapman Busty IT A mb. Plays 1873 II. 149, I hod an 
auenation to this voyage. 1609 Bacon briendihip, Essays 
(Arb.) 163 Secret Hatred, and Auerwation towards Society. 
1830 Naijntow Frngm. Regalia (Arb.) 18 Her aversation 
to grant Tirone the least drop of her mercy. 1848 Etkon 
Bat. (1824) 978 To entertain aversation or dislike of Parlia- 
ments. 1840 Milton Eikon. ix. Wks. (185T' 40a No greM 
aversation from shedding blood. 1879-9 Combs* Comp. 
Temple 117^3' 373 An aversation for that which he saith is 
evil. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Wars 11. xix. f 6 The averxa- 
tion God nad to the city. 1863 Emerson in Thoreau Excurs . 
13 His aversation from English and European manners. 

4 . - Avkhhiobt 6. 

1739 Bkveridgk Priv. Th. 1. 11c As the Promises of God 
are to be the Object of my Hope, so are His Threatening!! 
to be my Fear and Aversation. 

Avoril (&v 5 ms), a. and sb. Also 7 avers, [ad. 
L aversus, pa. pple. of overtire to Avert. Cf. 
OF. avers. In which L. dversus and adversus seem 
to have combined.] A. adj. 

+ 1. Turned away, averted ; turned in the back- 
ward or reverse direction. Obs. 


and 

374 


s68a Sis T. Browne Chr . Mer. 90 Two faces averse, 
conjoined Janus-like. 1897 Drydkn Virgil 1 1806) III. 

The tracks averse a lying notice gnve. 1703 Rows Pair 
remit. 1. 1 . 100 With looks averse and Eyes that (rose me. 

4 * b. quan-iftfr. ™ Averrklt x. Obs. 

1807 Topsrll Four./. Beasts 440 The hair [of the Oryx] 
groweth averse . . forward toward his head. 16x0 Gwillim 
heraldry tit. xiiL (1660) 161 If the Horse be not mounted, 
he fights averse. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 938 That star, 
which views Now obvious, and now averse, tha sun. 

4 * 2 . Lying on the opposite side. Obs. 

1687 Milton P. L. ix.67 On the Coast averse From entrance 
or cherubic watch . • Found unsuspected way. 

1 3 . In the rear, behind. (So in L.) Obs. 

1848 Sir T. Browns Pseud. F.p. in. L 107 The situation of 
the genitalis is averse. 

4 . Turned away in mind or feeling ; actuated by 
repugnnnce ; habitually opposed, disinclined. 

1997 Daniel Civ. Wares t. xxvi, And of a spirit averse, and 
overthwart. 1871 Milton Samson 1461 Some much averse 
1 found and wondrous harsh. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
iil 11. (17631 333 That Law., whiai l e ad s the Willing, and 
compels the Averse. 

b. Const, from, to. 

The use of the prep, to, rather than from, offer ar*erte and 
its derivatives, although condemned by Johnson as etymo- 
logically improper, is justified by the consideration that 
these words express a mental relation analogous to that 
indicated by hostile, contrary , repugnant , hostility, oppo- 
sition, dislike, and naturally take tne soma construction. 
Aversion in the sense of on action, which would properly be 
followed by /rom. is now obsolete. Examination of many 
instances snows that front has been used by Donne, Speed, 
R. Burton, Milton, Bp. Motintagti, SlrT. Browne, Evelyn, 
Hale, Drydcn, Pope, Johnson, Southey, Motley, Lowell, 
and J. R. Green ; to by Heylin, Wau»Q, Boyle. Locke, 
South, Addison, Steele, De Foe, P. .North, Richardson, 
H. Walpole, Gibbon, Burke, Buckle/MiU; whilst Sir E. 
Sandy*, Jer. Taylor, Barrow, Clarendon, Swiff, Home, 
Macaulay have used both. Shakspere does not use che word. 

«8ti Bible Micah U. 8 As men auene from wiurg. 1839 
Rover Hem. l/utv. viii. <17091 roe Make thee averse to 
God's teaching. 1781 Hume Hist. Eng. II. Exiil 73 Licen- 
tious tyrants . . equally averse from peace and from freedom 
m 1771 Gray Poemsi 177x1 7 What Cat's averse tofishT 18^ 
Macaulay Hist. Rug. If. 39 He had been averse to extreme 
courses. 1878 Green Short Hist . iv. 1 3 0889) 175 His im- 
pulses were generous, truxtfftl, averse from cruelty, 
e. with inf. Disinclined, unwilling, reluctant. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. viu. 108 We are not 
averse to acknowledge, that some may distill . . into the 
winde.pipe. *777 Watson Philip Hi 1793' II. xn. 83 Averse 
at this time to declare henelf openly. SE64 R. Burton Da* 
home 8 Even the gnus is, from IdJbm, averse to wave, 
fo. Of things: Of onposqfl nature, advene. Obs. 

sleg M AoeiNGRR Dk. Milam il i, Tell me rather That the 
earth moves ; the sun and stars stand still ; Or anything 
that is averse to nature. 1891 Hoeeies Leviath. il xviik 91 
Whst Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and what con- 
ducing to Peace. 1897-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1890) 1 . Bit 
W hatever prejudices ill educa t ion • . or other averse acci- 
dents may have produced. 


f B. sb. The back, the hinder put (so L. dvem 
sum) ; the reverse of a coin. Obt. 

1894 Lestranos Chas. A sa 
aakea Mm, or ahewed him her 


tee Before fortune hod ever foe* 
V. Buetatr/fita 
we reed, etc. 


i%BW.B uevrar/fite. 

Autoti. 98 A Coyn . . in the averse of which we reed, etc. 
t ▲▼•T8I0. v. Obs. [f. prec.] To turn away. 
Magastrom. 137 Man's liberty, 1 

ff. prec. + -ED.] 


_ , „ or freewill, 

either to prosecute or averse.” 

tAwnwd, ppt *- Oh. 

Tamed away, averted ; opposed, hostile. 

s8ep B. Jonson Masfweshb oa) 351 My Foes aveie'd. 1844 
Pigmy Nat. Bodies xxx. (1858*395 Shadow . . must of neces- 
sity lie evened from the illuminant. 18O8 Goad Celest. Bod. 
11. viL 950 Obliging evened Parties to a Truce. 

ATintlj (ftvfi'Jsli), adv. [f. AVEBUl a. 4- -LT>J 

L In the reverse or opposite direction. 

1891 Davbkant Goudib. il iv. Ixii, Hubert Ids emu west- 
ward aversely stretched, iteg 1 -amb Elia Ser. 1. xii (1865) 
zoo My face turned to the window aversely from the bed. 

b. Backwordly. 

1848 Sis T. Bbowne Pseud. Ep. 137 It Is emitted evenly 
or backward. Ibid. 961 Cluuatsm , or evenly. «8ffl —Hy- 
driot. 34 They kindled the pyre evenly, or turning their foot 
from it. 

2 . With aversion or dislike 7 repugnantly. 

1843 Milton Divorce ill. Wits. (1851 96 Ail the (acuities 
appear* to be ao ill and so evenly met. 1891 Baxter Ned . 
Churches x. 41 Avenly auspicious of National Churchet. 

Anmnni. Also 7 averanM(8, averse- 
nesae. [f. as prec. 4 -nmh.J The quality or state 
of being averse ; a mental attitude of opposition, 
disfavour, dislike, or repugnance ;•> Aversion 4 . 

1803 T. Scot Higkw. God a King 11 With mom. .obstinate 
1894 Cokayne Diamea iv. 316 His complaints 


against the aveneneMxe* of heaven. 1889 Locke Tolomtim 
I. Wks. 1751 11 . 950 Unreasonable aveneness of mind. 

b. Const, as in Avkbbioe a l\ c. 

181s Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vt. xlii. (1639) 146 His auennes 
from so dangeruuN an ambition. x8ea in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(16391 I. 71 Considering all the evenness unto it of the 
Infanta. s888 Pepvs Diary ,4 Dec., The House . . showing 
all manner of avenenca* to give the king money. 1883 

or and 1 


Lomrain Mure Is Rites Fun. 159 Such an horror a 
ness for the corruption of the Dead. 1741 M 1 odlbton Cicero 
(174a) II. viii. 36a Caesar’s avenenem to restore him. 1748 
Kichardron Clarissa irBit) I. xx. 145, I am sorry for your 
averseness to thin match. . * 7 fi 8 . Tucker Li. Nat. II. 381 An 
invincible aveneness against all supernatural interposition. 
1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Goat. 11. iii. 397 It is not from any 
averseness to them [special verdicts] In juries, 
▲▼anion (i^’j/^n). Also 7 avertion. [(7 a. 
F. aversion , 16th c. i.i Liltrd) ad. L. dversion-em, 
n. of action f. Overs- : sec Averse and -ION .1 
fl. The action of turning away oneself one's 
eyei, etc. ; spec, in Rhet. (as in L.) • ApostropeucI i. 

x8ii Sprbd Hist Gt. Brit. ix. xil. (163a) 691 Which auer- 
•Ion or defection [of the Scots] was augmented vpou private 
quarrels. 1898 Du Gard Gate Lat. Out. 8 687 An Aversion 
or Apostrophe, wherein the s(ieech is turned from the hearers 
to somthing els. 1888 Howe Bless. Righteous (i8»s) >67 
Nor permits the aversion of the beholder * eye. 

+ 2 . The action of averting, warding off, or 
rid of. Obs. 




. vklyn Silva (1776' 417 Whatever is Exitial to Men 
is so to trees ; for the Avertion of which they had, of old, 
recourse to the Robigalia. 188a tr. Boosts Merc. Comfit. 
xiv. sox The Humours . . are to be purged In the beginning, 
at which time aversion is the most desired. 

+ 3. A moral turning of oneself away, estrange- 
ment {from). Obs. 

sggfi Bell Surv. Popery tit. v. 981 Which is an auemon 
from God of infinite maiestie. 1891 N orris Tract. Disc. 307 
Sin . . is on Aversion from God. 

4. An averted state of mind or feelings j a mental 
attitude of opposition or repugnance ; a fixed, 
habitual dislike ; an antipathy. 

9891 Hobbes Gov. 4 Sac. iii. • 31. sj Good and Evill are 
names given to things to signefie the inclination, or aversion 
of them by whom they were given. 1713 Steele Eugiishm. 
No. 59. 339 There are among Brute Creatures many natural 
Aversions and Antipathies. 1899 Prescott Philip 1 1 , 1 , il 
vi. boa Coldness and silence intimated too plainly the aver- 
sion of the inhabitants. 

b. Const, {towards, against, obs .),fi otn, to {for) 9 
infin. See Averse % b. 

a 16 a6 Bacon (J.) His aversion towards the house of 
York. 1800 Locke Hutu. Vnd '. 1. iii. (16951 16 Nature, .has 
pul into Man a desire of Happiness, and on aversion to 
Misery, itxs Addison sped. No. 538. p 3 An unconquerable 
aversion which some stomachs have against a joint of meat. 
1789 Dilworth Pope 85 Having no aversion to go by dif- 
ferent names, she was called Saphow 1771 Junius Lett* xlii. 
R94 The king of France's present Aversion from war. 1899 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 34 One for whom William foil an 
intense personal aversion. dbj% Simpson Sch. Shah a 1 . 98 
Philip’s aversion to pirates. 

5 . transf. of things. 

tc 1800 tr. Fourvreyiw ebster) Magnesia, notwithstanding 
this aversion to solution, forms a kind of paste with wo m. 
0. An object of dislike or repugnance. 

1876 Wycherley PI. -Dealer il i. 15 For, If anything be a 
Womans Aversion, 'tw Plain -dealing from another Woman. 
173a Fulumno Miser l 1 . Wks. 1784 IL 389 Mrs. Susan 
Crossstoch, whom you know to be my utter aversion, was 
Byron Juan in. xdv, A drowsy frowsy poem call'd 'The 
Excursion/ Writ in a manner whkh la my aversion. 

+ Aw8T8iV8, o. Obs. rare-*. [C 1* dveovAU 
Averse 4- -iv% at if ad. L. ^dversHms.] Chanu>- 
terized by aversion ; of opposed tendency. 

M97 DmmlCA IVareswi laxviii, They could not 
otherwise Those strong -bent humors, which aversive greww 
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tveniTtly Converted towards the Pierian huto 

Al«v t ( 4 vo*Jt), v.; also 6 advert* [a. OF, 
averl-ir i— late L dvortirs, for cl. L. 4t vortbrs to 
tnm twiv or asid^ £ from 4 vcrtlre to 

torn. OP. avertir represented both L. dvertlri 
and advtrtlrs, whence mort in ME* also - Advsrt, 
which see for the eventual differentiation of the 
forms and senses.] 

X. trams. To tnm away ; faa thing. Oh. 

0x400 Cor. Afyit. 88 Mayde moat mercyiulle . . A verte 
offf] the angnyadie that Adam began. 


b. a person from a place, thing, or course of 
action ; to draw away, withdraw, arch. 

ring Hasiwfibld DHmveHen. VI/I (1878) 66 To averts 
hnd deflect him from this enterprise. 2674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland xxvi. xas The Priests avert them from so doing. 
1% Dsyden Virg. Georg. iLia Mighty Caesar, whose vic- 
torious Arms.. Avert un warlike Indians from hts Rome. 
i860 Trollops Ortey V. xv. How fatal it might be to 
avert her father from the cause while the trial was still 
pending. 

1 0. fig. To tnm away in mind or inclination ; to 
alienate, estrange. Oh. or arch. 

igis Mona CosJnL TindaU Wks. 607/1 Saynte Peter was 
once from God auerted, and sinncfully turned away, tgpg 
Hooks r Keel Pel iv. xiL |6 For fear of averting them from 
the Christian faith. 1631 Primer Virg. Mary 958 Pilate 
. . said to them, you haue presented vnto me this man, as 
auerting the people. 1877 [see Averted], 

1 2. reft. To turn oneself away. Oh. 

1341 Barnes Wks. (1473) 360/1 Hee that doth bcleeue, and 
auerte hym selfe from nys sinues. 

8. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To turn away. 
arch, or Oh. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 73A Yf ye auert and tome fro me. 
then Topssll Serpent* 754 To hate and avert from that 
which is evilL stag Southey Modoc in Ast. xn, And from 
that hideous man Averting, to Ocellopan he turn'd. 

4 . trams. To turn away (the face, eyes, thoughts). 
XS7* Ps. U. in Sc. Poems x6 the. II. iijFrs my sinnes advert 
thy face. xfiog Shako. Lear i. i. 914 Therefore beseech you 
T* auert your liking a more worthier 


sfore beseech you 


T* auert your likbg a more worthier way. 1667 Milton P. 
L. xn. 108 Till Goa at last . . withdraw His presence . . and 
avert His holy Eyes. 283? Whkwell Hist. Induct. Set. 
(1857) I. 193 The thoughts were thus intentionally averted 
from those ideas. 

6. To turn away anything about to befall, esft. 
things threatened or feared ; to prevent the inci- 
dence nr occurrence of ; to ward off. 

x6xa Warner Alb. Eng. 1. v. 17 And so auert our ire. 16M 
Dryden Hind. 4 P. in. 87R Avert it Heaven 1 nor let that 
plague be sent. 1701 Cowr er Iliad vl so None interposed 
To avert his woeful doom. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 
901 Any expedient which might avert the danger. 

1 6. To oppose ; to view with aversion. Oh. 

1634 Person Varieties 11. iv.6a Our moderns •astronomers, 
averting this Aristotelian opinion, have found, etc. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ed. 1. iii. 8 Averting the errors of 
Reason. 166 y Decay Car. Piety vi. fa. 951 The nature 
of mankind doth certainly avert both Killing and being 
kill'd. 

H catachr. for Evert and Revert. 


InrttBg (Ivditfo), vbl. sb. [f. Avert r.+ 
-inoV) The action of tuning away. 

VU 8 Bir. Davxeant Sena. Wostm. 3 Apr. is The rcmoouall 
of Each heaub bdgements . . sad the auerting. of more 
beanie, itu Examiner xs Oct. 639/a A kind or averring 
of the eye, 

imtiag, ppL a. [f. as prec. 4 -nro*.] That 
turns away ; causing aversion, repellent 

rxtxx Fuse u Lect, Art iv. (1848) 444 A figure as mannerod 
b form andmttitude as avertbg by stern severity, 

Avertion, obs. form of Aversion. 

Aur tofl (fivfr jtrfe). [f. Avum<f*m] 

A female who averts. 

ifcff Blache. Mag. XLII 1 . am Twaa thine b youth to 
seek the tomb, Avertresa of thy husband's doom 1 

tAvwrty, a. Oh. [a. OF. averti prudent pa. 
pple. of avertir L. advcrtlre to turn attention 
to, Advert.] Well-advised, prudent cautious. 

Bjye R. Beumne Chrtm. 260 A knyght fulle auerty gaf >am 
hts ansuere. 1373 Barbour Bruce viu. i6a Thelyng.. 
That wea ay wiss and a* vert y. 

t AvsZTi -ey, Oh. A corruption of Avenbry. 

r 2480 Liber Niger Edw. IV in l/enseh. Ord. (1790) 69 
Other provender b the averey. 1667 E. Chamrerlaynr St. 
Gt.Brit. l il sii. (2743) 100 The accompta of the .. avener, 
hebg chief derk of the avery. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. 
Diet. (Morel!*, The king's Avery. 

+ AwdtvO’L Oh. [Formation obscure : cf. OF. 
awotrbn * enfant adultcrin ' (Godefroy), and 
avoltrei—l* adulter^um (see Adulter).] A basurd. 

ri)M K. Alio. 0693 Whsr artow, horesone I wharf. .Thou 
avetrol, thou Arab wreche. ci 300 Seven Sag . (W.) 1107 
What than was ho [the child] an auetroir 

t Avsu gls, v. Oh. [a. F. aveugie-r, f. aveugle 
pop. L. aooculus eyeless, blind, f. ab away, want- 
ing + oculus eye (like d-tnens mindless).] To blind, 
hoodwink ; (cf. inveigle ). 

1543 in Calend. St. Papers IX. 987 Whom they aveugled 
10 with byre words and sayings. 1547 Sir W. Sharington 
b Froude Hist. Eng. V. xxv. 13a So seduced and aveugled 
by the lord admiral 

t AWJC, v. Obs. [f. Vise v. The nature of the 
0- prefix is uncertain.] To annoy, distress, Vex. 

9x400 Cop. Myst.yji Ms dowiefull brieve ryght Sore me 
avemt. 148s Monk of Evesham f Arb.) 93 So a vexid ther 
of that he was madde and owte of hys mynde. 

Avey, -znent (amev in Shoreham) : see Avat. 

t Aveyn. Oh. [a. F. avcine (mod. avoinc) 

I* avcma.l Oats. 

X47g Bk. Noblesse 69 Aveyn for hors- mete. 

Aveyner, -or, variants of Avknkr, Oh. 

AvllUl (**vi&n), a. [f. L. avis bird 4 -an; cC 


F. wide. As in some other obsolete words in 
•idioms e.g. spUndidioUt, the dents is due to imiU' 
tion of words in which it is etymological ; ace 
•louoj m prec. 

>884 WHirrurroN Tulfyes OJfycee l (2540) ib T heonydious 
desyres of honour, xggs Balk Set. Who. 4849; 4x8 with all 
avidbus greed bees. xSfg Athenxum No, > 989 * A 
•harp, avidious, cunning-looking man. 

An'dioiitfi edv. [f. prec. 4 HL.T 2 .] *Avtt>LT. 

1346 Lelandavw V. Gift Riijb <T.) Avydyoosly we 
drynke the wynee of other landes. tggs Bale Image Both 
Cm. GvUjb, Nothing b more avydyouriyo to bedesyrsd. 

Avidity (Avi dlti). Abo 5 mrUMto. [a. F. 
atriditi (lOth c in JUittrdl, ad. JL aviditdtem, a. of 
quality f. avidus Avid : see-iTY.] 

1* Ardent desire, extreme eagerness, greediness. 

CX449 Pxcock Repr. 11. xviL 951 Deuocioun and avidits 
whiche men .. hodden into goostli todhlngia x66f Phil. 


Trans. II. 401 The dug . . fell o gnawing of them with o 
strange avidity. 17% Reid Int. Powers il iv. Philoso- 
phers have an avidity to know how we perceive objects, 
xffss I. Taylor Panat. vL 173 The mere avidity of gold. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. at. 11 Magasmee, which 1 used 
to read with avidity when a boy. 
b. transf. of things. 

riff Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. in. srvIL 149 The avidity 
of that port dUatcth it telle, end reoelveth a aeoond burden. 
XS94 Scoffern b OrVs Cere. Sc. Chem. 340 The avidity 
for oxygen manifested by sulphurous acid. 

2. eilipt. Greediness of gain, graspingness, avarice, 
xfifie J. Bambave Pope Alex. Vlf (1867144 He shewed no 
small nmecity or (to give it a milder term) avidity, irff 
MoauAwrr. Geog. L 737 Nature never ofiered to theavidity 
of mankind . . such rich mines as those of Potori. 1884 United 
Presb.Mag. Mar. 09 Raised at the same time the rents and 


Peculiarities which 
in organism. 1879 


distinguish the Avian from the Keptilian organism, sfl 
Corah. Mem. Tune 799 The avinn system of architecture. 

Avianit (;i*vi*rist). [f. next : see -1 st.] The 


keeper of so aviary. 

x8ff} W. Greene Parrots ht Capita. Introd. 9 Where the 
avbnst lives b the country. 

Aviary (^-vifiri). [ad. L. avidrium, f. avis 
bird : see -ahium .1 A large cage, houses or in- 
closure, in which birds Are kept. 

2577 Harrison England 111. ii. 17 Our oostlie-and curious 
avtanea. xfifie Fuller Worthies (1840) II. e6j Lincolnshire 
may be termed the aviary of England, for the wild fowl 
therein, xvxe Guardian No. 49 (1756) I. 913, I look on the 
beaus and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviary. 2849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 310 The more than Italian luxury 
of Ham, with its busts, fountains, and aviaries. 

b./jT >647 Wabd Simp. Cobter 9 What pity U is, that 
that Country . . should now become the Aviary of Errors to 
the whole world. 1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) 46 The 
statute of libel is a vast aviary, which encages the awakening 
cock . . no less than ths babbling magpie and ominous 
screech-owl. 

Avioi&d (wvisoid). nonce-wd. [f. L. avis bird 
+ -GIDI.J The slaughter of birds, bixd-shooting. 
XS34 L. hunt in Lend. JmL No. sa A stout fellow, m a 
jacket and gaiters and the rest of ths costume of avidde. 
Avioulur (Avi*kii71Ai), a. rare. [f. L. avicula, 
dim. of avis 4- -ar .1 Of or pertaining to small birds. 

stay Fraser's Mag.' LVl. 632 The avicular milbonium b 
the paradise of Walton HilL 


maine, auert, come, and be inheritable. 

Avsrtibrated (Avi-Jtf brrit^d), a. rare- 1 , [f. 
A-Jrcf. 1 4 + Vertebratid .1 Invertebrate. 

xSoo Encycl. Brit. XXI. 974/1 Very few avertebroted ani- 
mals are vermiparous. 

Averted (Av5-4t*d), Ml. a. [f. Avert v. + -id.] 

L Turned away, turned aside. 

2704 Swift Bait. Bk*. (2722) efij The Belt of the averted 
Antiant. 2807 Ciabse Village l 189 Impatience mark'd to 
hie averted eyes. 

2. Turned away in mind; unfavourably un- 
propitious. arch. 

26x8 Bolton Floras (16 36) 99 The gods of Certhage now 
averted, carried him a diverse way. 2877 L. M oasis Epic 
Hades 1. 16 Appease Zeus and the averted Gods. 

IvaTtidly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT^.J In an 
averted manner or position ; unfavourably. 


rreso. Mag. Mar. 99 Kaised at the same time the rents ana 
the avidity of the landlords. 

Avidly (tt’vidli ),adv. [f. Avid + -l¥*.] Greed- 
ily, withintense eagerness. 

riff T. Trollop* GMh. Catk. de Medici 72 The talk going 
on around her, which Catherine's sharp and active intellect 
was then avidly seising. 2860 Sat. Bov. No. 933. 396/s Pre- 
monitory symptoms ofdimolution are avidly discounted by 
post-obit dealers. 

+ AvidoiUI (arvidof\ 0. Oh. [f. L. avid-us 4* 
-0U8. Cf. Avinioug.]-Avin. 

ito Boo roe Dye t ary lx. 959 Mannea mynde is so auydous 
ahhoughe he haue cate ynoughe. 1607 Toroux Serpents 
793 Youravidous nnd covetous nilndes. 

t AvidnloiUI, a. oh- 9 [f. I~ avidtelsu, 
dimin.] 1 Somewhat greedy.' Hailey 1731. 

tA-vie', advb.phr. Obs. Forms: 6 auy, mvy, 
j a-vy, 6-7 auio, avie, a vie. [f. A /«•/.* 4- 
Vi* sb . ] In rivalry or emulation. 

2909 Basclay Ship of Footes (2570) 3a There as beastes to 
stnue end drinks auy. 2998 Grrbnwky Tacitus' Ann. nu 
iii, The accusers and witnesses had spoken a We against her. 
2644 Bulwxr Chiron. 10 That most eminent Oratour would 
often contend and strive avie with Roscius. 

tAvitW, v. Oh. Forms: 5-6 avew(e, 6 
aview(e, aweue, 6 advewe, -view. [Cf. F. 
avener, avucr, to follow with the eye (a term of 
the chase), f. d to -f vue view, sight, and see 
View sb. and v. For the spelling adv., see Ar>- 
pref. a.] To view or inspect officially ; to survey, 
reconnoitre ; in Spenser simply* to view. 

2494 Fabvan vil 505 The sessynge whiche they hadsMiewyd 
end. seated for y* xxx M. men. 2303 Lu. BautoBe Freest. 
I. xl. 55 They rode to eviewe y* englyssh hooct. qp 
Palms. 442/1 Who shal avewe [Qni mnsera a] the partydon 
of these Landes? 2396 SwNsaa F. 1 Q. v. iii. ao All which 
when ArtcgaU . . weliadvcwed . . He could no longer heart. 

AvtflttBi (^i*vi|f$>n&), sb. [f. L. avis bird 4 
Fauna.] Collective term for the various kinds of 
birds found in any dbtrict or country; the 'Fauna' 
so far as concerns birds. 

2874 Couss Birds N.-W. Introd. 20 The Avi-fauna proper 
of the region la not rich. 2883 M. Watkins in Academe 
8 Sept. 264/2 The claims of all pretenders to join the British 
Avifauna are strictly examined. 


8 Sept. 264/2 The claims of all unsiendert 
Avifauna are strictly examined. 

Avig&to, variant of Avocado. 

Avignon Berry (fivimyln). [So called from 
Avignon in France.] The fruit of the Rhamnus 


1867 W. Smith Lat. Diet., Avert im . . evert edly, sideways. 
2873 Mss. Whitney Hitherto xxviii. 319 Richard was silent; 
not svertedly ; he wes simply not outwardly responsive. 
ATBrter (ftvautM). [f. Avert r. + -eb 1 .] He 
who or that w hich averts, or turns aside, 
sfiex Burton A not. Mel it v. l hr, AverterS and pargets 
to divert this rebellious humour arid turn It another way. 
Fassas Seekers il v. 948 The averten of eviL 

(&v3*jtib’l), 0. Also -able. [f. as 


ZccL PL 



[mod.L., f. avicula : see prec. and -arium.] Home 
given to small prehensile processes shaped like 
birds' heads with a movable mandible, which snap 
incessantly, found on the cells of many Polysoa. 
AftieslsTisa a., of or pertaining to avicu laris. 

riff Goesi Marine Zoel. II. 4 They have been commonly 
colled 1 Bird's-hesd processes,* avienlaria. 2873 Darwin 


Avl'ouIa*rlan. a., of or pertaining to avicu laris. 

x8«fi Goass Marine Zoel. II. 4 They have been commonly 
called 1 Bird's-heiri processes,' avienlaria. 2873 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. viL (ed. 3) 194 The presence of the Upper or fixed 
beak alone serves to determine its sviculorian nature. 

AviOUltur* (yi vikn-ltiCU). [£ L. avis bird 4 
cultBra tending.] Hearing of birds ; bird-fancying. 

1880 Daily Tel 24 Oct. 5 The object of the display fa 
bird-show] was to eoooursge aviculture. 2883 to Lend. 

Awii (se vid), 0. [a. F. avide, ad. L. avidus, t 
avfn to long for, cravej Ardently desiroua, ex- 
tremely eager, greedy. Const of, for, rarely inf. 


French Berry. .Is somewhat less than a pea ; its colour is 
green approaching towards yellow, 
t Avi*l#,p. Obs. ; also 4 avyle. [a. OF. avile r 
(*mod. aviiir), cogn. with Sp. avilar, Il 
awiHre, •art Romanic +advl/dre, f. L. ad to 4 
vflis cheap, worthless, base.] 

L trams. To make vile, defile, dishonour, debase. 
1097 R. Gtouc. 495 The bissopes . . amensede an the. That 
avilede holi chirche. c isrt K. B. A Hit . P. & is 5 v He to 
vesssUss avyled tot vsylcd to to temple, a 2670 Haceet 
Akp. Williams, Pinch it into an epitome, you maugle the 
meaning and arils the eloquence. • 


1 exceedingly 
SSOM^SnSLl 


2. To humble^ degrade: abase. 

0 2617 Hibson Whs. (2634) II. 63 Da 


aiiilcd and cost downs in hunselfe. xfiswSANOBRsoN Serm. L 
904 To exalt the papacy . . and to avfle the secular powers. 


Riennl nr. Ill, The most arid desire of persons! power. sEtfi 
J. Rose Ovids Met. v8« Or dragon evm for his prey. 
AvUUrti (ftvi'dtos), 0. rare. [£ L.avid-us or 


the price of what wa avile. MTZtMto Comm. Acts xxv. 

therefore codw^. know not the price of that pearl, and do 

4u To speak contemptuously of ; to vilify. 


AViunourr. 
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AVOID, 


■ 4 fg T. Adam* Lycanthr. ij So «uy is it to avfle tad re. 
vile, to herd lo convince, a 1617 Hixson Witt. 1614 1 1 . 435 
To com him. thet it, either to reuile him or to auiie him. 
tAvi’lftaamt' Oh. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -hunt ; 
cf. OK. avilemcnt, mod. avilissement J A reader- 


ing, or treating a*, vile. 

a aflsy Hibson TPftx. 1634 II. 390 Thoughts . . such as tend 
to the auilemcnt and abasement of our setae*. 

Alfa! (/• vain;, a. [f. L av-is bird 4 - *1111 ; cf. 
ovine. 1 «■ Avian. 

iflts G. Stable* in Beys’ Own P. 45S Avine architecture. 

▲vlntaine ; read g Vintaine, a score. 

A virago, oba. form of Avehaoe. 


. Stable* in Beys’ Own P. 459 Avine architecture. 

Ltaine; read a Vintaine, a score. 


t AtIts, v. Oh. rare- 1 , fa. OF. avire-r, f. A 
to + virer to turn, to Veer.] To turn, 
r 1440 J Merit Arth. 3x64 Towaide Viterbe this valysnt 
avires the reynes. 

t AvirOTill. adv. Oh. [prob. a. AF. ^aviroun, 
variant of Or. enviran around: see Environ, 
and A- fref. 10.] Round about 

rijeo K. A lit. 967a Quykliche toTebie toun : They wenten 
and segedyn aviroun. c tape Syr Beves 3333 In this contre 
aviroun A meite with a vile dragouu. 

Avisage : see Avaqe. 

Avi»(e, etc., obs. form of Advice, Advise, etc. 
tAvrglon* Oh. Forms: 3-4 auiiiun, a- 
wiaion, a visyon, 3-5 anysyon, -ion, 4-5 avi- 
aion, 4-6 au- avisioun, 5 avysioun, suioion, 
-yon, aduislon, -uysion, 6 -uyayon. [a. OF. 
avis ion, •inn, npp. f. A to 4 vision, •inn, by form- 
association with aviser , avisement , etc. As in the 
other words of the avise- Advise group, the pref. 
a- was often written ad- in 15th c.J 

1 . A vision, dream. 

01300 Cursor At. 4516 Pharaon . . commanded be-for him 
bring Clone and knichc, erle and baron To sccu til his 
a-uiniun. c 1*86 Chaucer Nonas Pr. T. 094 A Util or he was 
mordred . . Hut monlre in his avysioun he say. a 1490 hint, 
de la Tour 48 She awoke of her traunce and auicion. 1513 
I Hmjolas /Cutis 111. i. 69 llcsciking this aimioun worth happy. 

2 . Warning or monition (given in a dream). 

XS97 R. Gi.ouc. 955 pe kyng pys auyson, pat pe angel hym 
seyue^ pe oper tolde priuelvche. igag Ld. Bkknkhs p'roiss. 
1 1 . car. for.] 697 Preace thou forthe and shewe them thine 
aduysyon, f>r thou slialte be herde. 

Aviso (ivai m). PI. -os (17th c. -o’a). See 
also Adviso. [a. Sp. aviso advice, intelligence, 
also an advice-boat late L. advlsttm : see Ad- 
vice, which is the Eng. cognate. In 16th c. re- 
fashioned as Adviso, which is now obs.] 

+ 1 . Intelligence, information; a notification, 
dispatch, or formal advice. Oh. ; =» Advice 8. 

1634 Habington Castara f Arh.) 10a This vault shall fur. 
nish thee With more aviso's, then thy costly spyes. 1634 
I. estrange CAox. 7,6 His first act . . was to dispatch Aviso s 
of his Father's decease to foreiu Princes. 

2. An Adviok-uoat. 

>714 Let. in C. Kina Brit . Merck. (1791' III. 993 An Aviso 
or Pacquet-Boat. 1870 Daily News 16 Sept., The light 


or Pacquet-Boat. 1870 Daily News 16 Sept., The light 
frigates and a few avisos and gunboats. 

Avlay, variant of Advist. 
t Avi-tailft. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. F. avitailler, f. 
A to + vitaille Victual.] Provisions, victuals. 

139a Wyblky A rmorie 193 No avitaile had they for to dine. 

▲Vital (ftvai'til, oc vitdl), a. ? Oh. [f. L. avil-us 
of or pertaining to the aims, grandfather + -al*. 
More analogically formed than the two following 
words; cf. marital, fraternal ,] Ancestral, an- 
cient, of long standing. 

idis Speed Tint. Gt. Brit. ix. vL (1639 ) jjoq To maintains 
those Auitall Customes to the vttennost. 1641 Prynnk A ntip. 
aa The said I .awe* and Avitall customes. 

Avitio (Avi tik), a. [f. as prec. + -10.] — prec. 
1883 Pali Mall G. 3 July i/x The old or 'avitic' Consti- 
tution. 

t Avi’tous, a. Oh.—* [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
■■prec. *73* in Bailey. 

Avivmi (Avai-vz), sb. pi. lOh. [a. F. avtvts 
(also vives), a. Sp. avivas, adivas, ad. Arab. w+jjJl 
mt-dtbah, with same meaning, lit. a/-, the, ttfbah 
she-wolf .1 A swelling of the parotid glands in 
horses; the strangles ; called also Vives. 

i6i6Susfl.& Markh. Couutr. Farm 139 The horse hauing 
drunke much, or watered vsrie quickly after his heat . . doth 
beget the Aulues. 1639 T. OK Grey Compl. Horseman 40 
Auy ues [printed Auyues]. im Bsadlkv Pam. Diet . , Vives, 
Avtvts , or Fives, all one Disease in a Horse, being certain 
flat Kernels, much like unto Bunches of Grapes growing in 
a Cluster. .They center from the Ears and creep downwards. 

H Avisaadum, avis* (icvisarndtfm). Sc. Law. 
[gerund of med.il avixdre, avisdre, to consider. 
Advise.] Consideration. To take a ease into or 
to avizandum, is for a judge to take it for private 
consideration outside the court 
188s Trayner Lot. Phr. in Sc. Law 33 A process Is said 
to be at avizandum when the Judge after delate is con- 
sidering it with a view to decision 1889 Lams Rep.. Appeal 
IX. 307 After argumeut . . his Lordship made avizandum 
with the cause. 

▲▼ 1 m, -fill, -meat, obs. forms of Advise, etc. 
fl AvOOftdo (ivsk&'da). Also 7 avogato, 8 
avooato, 9 avigato. [Sp. avocado advocate, sub- 
stituted by 'popular etymology* for the Aztec 


gthnaeaH (Tvlor), of which a neater form in Sp. is 
Aguacate ; F. aguacat and avocal, in Eng. also 
avigato and, corruptly, alligator (pear).] The fruit 
of a West Indian tree \Persea gratissima ) ; a large 
pear-shaped fruit, called also Alligator Pear. 
y .tkpff Dammkr Fey. (1799) I. 903 The Avogato Pear-tree is 
as big as most Pear-trees . . the Fruit as big as a large 
Lemon. 1783 Grainger Sugarcane l 499 And thou green 
avocato, charm of sense, Thy ripened marrow liberally be- 
etow’st. (Note. The avocato, avocado, avigato, or as the 
English corruptly call it , Aitigator*pear.) stjo Linulry 
Nat. Syst. Bet. 30 Much esteemed in the West Indies under 
the name of the Avocado Pear. s86s (see Alligator 3I 
*884 W rbstrr. A vtgaio. >899 Marsyat F. Mildmay xviu. 
(Rtfg.) 174 Ahbogada pears 1 better known by the name of 
subaltern’s butter). 

t Avo'oament. Oh. [ad. L. dvoedment-um, 
£ dvoedre : sec Avooate.] A calling off, a dis- 
traction ; m Avocation in proper sense. 

*873 O. Walker F.duc. (1677) 916 Those states seem . . 
best which have the fewest avocaments from Religion. 
Avoo&t(e, obs. form of Advocate. 
t A'VOOftte, v. Oh. [f. L. dvoedt- ppl. stem of 
dvoedre to call off or away, f. a, ab , off + voedre to 
call. In sense a f. F. avoquer , later advoquer, ad. 
L. advoedrt : ste Advoke, Advocate v, 1 ] 

1. To callaway, withdraw, distract, divert (ftvm\ 
1543 Rkcon David s Harp Wks. (1843) *86 Whereby they 

might be avoented and called away from sin. 1841 Pkynnk 
Antip. Ep. 14 Temporall mean ex, & honour . . avocato and 
hinder them from preaching. 173a Shknstonk Wks. 4 Lett. 
111. <99, I have avocatcd my thoughts, and fixed them for a 
while upon common amusements. 

2. To call to a higher tribunal : » Advocate p. 1 2 . 

t6m l.o. Hrhbrkt Hen. VI/ 1 , 959 (T.) Seeing now nil pro- 
ceeding in England inhibited, the cause avocated lo Rome, 
Campegius recalled. 1877 Hwrnrt Hist. Ref. tao Must 
avooate the business to be heard in the court of Rome. 

t A-VOOftting, ppl. a. [f. prec.-i--iwa^] Call- 
ing away, distracting. 

1843 Prynnk Power Pari. 1. Pwf. led. a) A ij, So farre forth, 
as . . avocating Imployments would permit. i66e Bov Lit 
Seraph. Love iv. (1700) 97 laborious and avoewtiug Duties. 

Avooation (SEV<ik?ij 5 n). [ad. L. Svocation-tm, 
n. of action f. dvoedre : see Avooate and -ation. 
In sense 5 f. Avooate v. 2 , and — OF. avocation, 
ad. L. advocation tm : see Advocation.] 

I. ( - L. diwdtio.) 

1. The calling away or withdrawal fof a person) 
from an employment ; diversion of the thoughts. 
arch, or Oh. 

at6 xy Hirron Wks. 1634 If. 97* The many auocations 
and wuhdrawments from good which they are sure to meet 
with. 184a I bk. Taylor tTpisc . <1647) 363 Which could by no 
meanes make recompense for the least avocation of them 
from their Church implayment. <“1645 Howri.l Lett. vt. it, 
I could be larger, hut for a sudden auocation to business. 
■ 78 # Gray in Poems (1775) 270 Try, by every method of 
evocation and amusement, whether you cannot . . get the 
better of that dejection. 

2. The condition of being called away, or having 
one's attention diverted ; distraction. 

qxk 48 Twibsk in Med/ s Ji'ks. iv. Ixx. 846 The care 
whereof is apt to cause avocation and disturbance in that 
Unum Mecessavium. 1788 Blackstone Comm. I. a6 Too 
long an avocation from their private concerns and amuse- 
ment*. 1844 S. M AiTi.ANn Dark Ages 397 He devoted him- 
self, with less avocation, to prayer. 

8 . That which has the effect of calling away 
or withdrawing one from an occupation. Hence, 
A minor or less important occupation, a by-work 
(wipipyw). 

**e Fuller Holy 4 Pref. St. iv. lx. 981 Heaven is his 
vocation, and therefore he counts earthly employments avo- 
cation*. »75* Johnson Kambl . No. 194 p xi He . . appears 
to hear me, but U soon rescued from the lecture by more 
pleasing avocations. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 903 Upon 
some avocation, however, a noise I believe in the passage, 
the turnkey went. 1879 Furnivall Rep. New Shahs, Sac. 
9 If its editor's new vocation (school-mastering) had left him 
time for the avocation of finishing hi* task for us. 

4. But as, in many cases, the business which 
called away was one of equal or greater import- 
ance (see quot. in a., where avocation is rightly 
used), the new meaning was improperly foisted 
upon the wont : Ordinary employment, usual oc- 
cupation, vocation, calling. 

a x88o Boyle New Rxp. Pkys.-Mech : Proem 19 The 
onely (experiments! wherewith my Avocations will allow me 
to entertain your Lordship in this letter. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. if, In the hurry of evocations for the necessities 
of life, little was the time ne could apply to abstract specu- 
lations 1804 Wellington in Gurw. Dis/. 111. 557 Pre- 
vented by other evocations of extensive national importance, 
from a residence in Mysore. 1840 Macaulay Ranke, Ess. 
(1854) II. 559/1 Found, even in the midst of his most pressing 
avocations, time for private prayer. 

b. *781 New Comp. Pest. 4 Pasts xxxvi. f s. 353 When n 
universal weakness end decay enfeebles os from even the 
common avocations of life. s8ri| HcdnJJula R . (1804) 337 
Poetry was by no means his propcravbcmnon. 1883 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. ii. a8o My avocation is/n London city. 1858 
Buckle Civilln. (1873) II. viti. 408 war and religion were the 
only two avocations worthy of being followed. 

II. ( - L. advoedtio.) 

5 . The calling of a cause or action before itself 
by a superior court ; ■■ Advocation 2. 

t$®§ Da. Bxnmkt To Wolsey in Burnet Hist. Rtf (1679) 


incentives to 
. [ad. «ncd. 


m in Sp. is L Rec. Bo Holiness may. . the moratotdly deny Ayoea. 

r no .)» tions to the Cmsaraans. 1883 Burnet Hist. Rtf.Abr. 49 
1 The Queen’s Agents pressed hard for nn Avocation. x8gft 

I The fruit Fsovdr Hist. Eng. II. ix. 319 His unjust avocatiou of the 
>) ; a large cause to Rome. 

IR Pear. Avooathr* (IvyUtiv), a. and sb. [f. L. dtn- 
* Pear-tree is cdre : see Avooatk and -AT 1 VE.] 

I as a large A adj. Calling off or away. 
iSm in Knowlku. 

to bias tile B. sb. Anything which calls away. 

183s Linulry * 1877 Barrow Exp. Creed (L.) All other incentives to 
Indies under virtue and a vocatives from vice. 

kLucATORU ATOOatOE J (ivykitori), a. and sb. [ad. «ncd. 

itdmay xvnL I,, avoedtdrius, f. dvoedre : see Avcoate and -ORY. 
ib. name of Alw> in V. (lettre) avocatoire.] 
dment-nm A. adj. Recalling, that recalls. Letters avoca • 
off a din® tory\ letters by which a sovereign recalls his sub. 

* jeets from a foreign state with which he is at war, 

ate* seem . . or bids them desist from illegal proceedings. 
Religion. 1888 Loud. Gas. No. 90 1 His Imperial Majesty hath sent 

out his A\ ocutory Mandates to the Slates of the Empire. 
* 1738 Hist. Plurope in Ann. Reg. 50/1 Letters avocatory were 

P ' 9 °* burned notifying . . that if they did not . . disperse their 

+ VOCiire to armies . . they were put under the ban of the Empire. 

voquer, ad. B. sb. tin L. lonnl Avocatory letter or mandate. 
I] 1889 Luttrkm. Brief Rel. I. 498 Tne imperial avocatoria 

■rt f /ivimjN was published . . requireing all the subjects of the empire 
rL-il ' engaged in the service of France forthwith to quilt the same, 

neremr 1 ney 1751 Chambers Cycl . , A rotatoria , a mandate of the emperor 

X041 *' KYNNI J of Germany, directed to some prince or subject of the em- 

5?"?# « pire, to stop his unlawful proceedings in any cause brought 

S£* way of appeal before hun. 

ld them for a Avooftt, -Bet (as-vasest). Also 7-8 avoaetta, 
cate f/.i 2. 9 nvocetta. [a. F. avocette, ad. It. avosefta.] One 

(now nil* pro- of the Wading birds ( Grallatorcs ), allied to the 
ed 10 Rome, Snipes and Stilts, specially distinguished by its 
?Rome Murt flexible upturned beak. 

* /».M (1874 Ray Water Fowl 94 Avosetta Italorum : Recurvi- 

(* .J Call- ro.tra.J 1786 Pennant Brit. Z00L 118191 11 . 143 An AvosU 

that we shot weighed thirteen ounces. 1771 — Tour. Scot L 

0 farre forth, (1790) 13 Numbers of Avoselius, called there yelpers from 

i8tte Bov lic their cry. 1883 Sat. Rev. 284 Drainage has banished the 

ting Duties. avemet . . and the godwit from our eastern marshes. 1881 

Hatton -cm, M - Watkins in Academy 27 Aug. 163/9, 1840 was the last 

_ j ' year in which the avocct is known to have bred in England. 

Avoid ilvoid), v. Form.: 4-7 »u- .void-, 
avocation, . oy d 6( 5 awoyde, 5-6 aduoyde, -voyde, 6 ad- 
•> void, awode, 6 7 auoyd, auold, 6- avoid, [a AF. 

r avoide-r~OY. csvuidicr, tvuidcr (see A- pref. 9), 

! ♦h Per *h* to em P t 3 r ol,t » clcftr out » c l uit » B et c l uit of » banish, f. 

: inou C llt9 * cs out + vuidicr, f. vuil, vuidc , empty : see Void v. 

and a. Cf. the sense development of Evacuate r. 
sure^meet * or ibc selling adv- see Ai>- pref. 2.] In several 

1 could by no senses formerly occasionally strengthened by out, 
don of them away ; cf. to clear out, away . 

business.’ To empty a thing (of what is in it) ; to make, 

y method of become, or be empty. 

ot . . get the f 1. tram. To make (a vessel, place, person) void 
. or empty ; to empty, clear, free, rid (of). Oh. 

, or having 13b Wvci.ip F.cchn. xill 6 He shal lyuc with thee, and 
auoide thee outlVulg. evacuatit te\ s8sx make thee barej. 
,6 The care c >43° Lyuc. Min. Poems 16 Herti* avoydyng of alle ther 

ance in that hevyness. r 1300 Yng. Chi/dr. Bk. in Babees Bk. 93 Sone 

m. I. 96 Too A-voyd (nni thi trencherc. 1331 Elyot Gov. 11. viL (1537) 

and amuse- X05 Coninmndud the chambre to be avoided. t6ox Tate 

Jevoted liim- Housth. Ord. Ed. 11 , 194 11876) 56 To avoid the court of al 

manner of such people. 

[ling irway 2 . To make void or of no effect ; to refute, dis- 

n. Hence, prove. In Law, to defeat (a pleading) ; to invalidate, 

a by-work ’quash* (a sentence, agreement, document, etc.) 

* c 1373 Wvn.iF Serm. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 167 How wickide 

. ,. men itclaundriden LCristl and he avoydide ber blame. 1314-3 
** Act 6 Hcu. VI 1 1, iv, All outlawries had contrary to this 

jyments avo- Acte be advoyded. 1381 Fui.ke in Confer. 11. <1584) 1 in b, 

5 J • This answers in a senseles cauil, which is easily auoyded. 

ture by more ^ Cckx On Lift . 43 a, The Statute intended not to auoid 

!l P ° n the feoffment. 1788 Ulackstone ( omm. 1 1 . 308 How a deed 

cs may he avoided, or rendered of no effect. 1838 Ld. St. 

Leonards Handy -bk. Prop. Law viii. 39 If the advowson is 
inao jeic rum purchased with a corrupt view, that may avoid the purchase. 
... +8. inlr. (for rejl.) Of benefices : To become void, 

to fall vacant. Oh., but cf. Avoidance. 

. . PJv?" isas Mem. Ripon (1889) 1 . 183 To have their tume when 

1 19 ngntly it foitun to advoide agayn. 1796 Avlikfk Porerg, xxa If 

rly foisted a Person takes a Bishoprick, it does not avoid by Force of 

usual oc- th*t Law of Pluralities, but by the antient Common Iaw. 

1 IL To empty things out of a place, etc., to 

oem 19 The to quit. 

will allow me 1 4 . To empty out, clear out, put away, remove 

194 Sullivan (the contents of anything). Obs. 

<398 Trbvisa Barth. DeP. R . vn. xllv. (1493) 937 Thema- 
stract specu- tere *hall be auoyded and pourgyd wyth coucnable medkyne. 

I 1383 Hyll Arte Garden. (1593) 136 Little furrowes . . to 

I importance, RUQ yd the moisture and mine. 1841 Prynnk Antip. 1. L 98 

JCa nhe, A ss. ffis Image* and Pictures . . should be pluckt down and 

nost pressing a voidcd out of ,|| Churches. 

■ 353 When a +b. To eject by excretion; to void. (Said 

on even the loosely also of snakes sloughing their skin.) Oh. 

R. (18a 4) 337 sgfla Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse (1850) 908 ITte sanctified 
(883 Dickens bread . . passeth into the belly, and is avoided out of the 

city. 1838 body. 1338 Haki.uyt Voy. I. 97 It causeth vnne to be 

fion were the avoided in great measure. s8eq James I Counter bL (Arb.) 

X04 Forced to auoyde muche wmde out of your atomacka, 
189s Ray Creation (1714)98 So they avoid their skins un- 
icfore itself broken. Ibid. (1701) i45They avoid them [pebbles] by siega 

fo. To get rid of, clear away, do away with, put 
t. Rtf (*679) an end to (things immaterial). Oh. 
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s)Bi Wvc ur . fw ilL 7 Ite «Udw gkwie 2* aooydld 
IVulg. «MWi«<airL c*+gVtgby Myst. u88a) i. 90 Ffbr to 
■jww *•"«£ •« inteiropdon. 1361 Hollywihh Horn. 

*4 *.lhe MOW doth avoyde horsencsse. ifife Barts* 
ramphr. H. P. Act* xv. 17 Ibere wu then no Judge of 
such controversies . . to avoid and end them. 

1 5 . To get rid of, efcpel, banish, dismiss, tend 
or drive away (a person from , out of a place). 0 fc. 

M*» CAmsAva C'*n»w. 17S That this Petir fOaveaton] 
schuld be a voyded. iim F ary an vil ccxxxviii. 076 He 
auoyded y raunky* out of the house of AUmbrisbury, t«ae 
Kartell Chron. (18* «) 106 He myght not derely avOyed 
them the land*. 1340 Hyrdv V we? Instr. Chr. Worn. (1999) 
B iy «• Avoids all mankinde away from her. 1843 Pbymnb 
Power Pari. 11. 19 They would avoyd all alien* andstrangers 
out of it [die City). 

b. reft, in sense of next. arch, or Ohs. 

« 1300 Cursor At. 36*3 Avoyde echo hit, and vmbethcmht 
« MN Cop. Myst. 131 Avoyd tow hens out of this place. 


a UN Cop. Myst. 131 Avoyd tow hen* out of this place, 
its Scott Alarm, vl xxxii, Avoid thee, Fiend ! 

T 0 , intr . To move or go away, withdraw, depart, 
quit ; to give place, retire, retreat. Ohs. 

a 1400 Cop. Myst. 131 Avoyd, «ere*, and lete my lorde the 
buschop come, a igap Skelton Vo. x Pop. viL 45 Or els, 
for non payeing the rent, Avoyde at our Laid ye day e in Lent. 
>999 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1.35 Thinking to auoid hy the swift- 
ne* of hi* hone, 1619 G. Samoys 7 rav. 7a The Musician* 
spent so much time in vnseaaonable tuning, that he com- 
manded them to auoid. 1763 Prior A Una iil 953 And both 
as they provisions want, Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint, 
t b. Const, from , out of forth of. J'o avoid 
(from a horse) : to dismount. Ohs. 

iA Carton Paris 4 V. a6 Eche body avoyded oute of 
the chambre. 133$ Cover pale Matt. xvl 23 Auoyde fro 
me, Sathan. 1370-87 Holinsiied Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 351 
Quick lie avoiding from hi* hone. >611 Bible x Sam. xvifi. 
1 1 Dauid auoidea out of hi* presence, 
t o. transf. of water, wind, etc. To escape, run 
out or away. Ohs. 

1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 305/3 The see Ocean . . auoydeth 
twyes and gyueth way to tne peple. 1913 Fitziikhb. Snrv. 
xxxv. (1539) 53 Make a great dyche ..that the water may 
auoyde. 1610 Markham Master}. 11. exxi. 434 If you put a 
hollow quill therein . . the winde will auoyd the better. 

1 7 . irons. To depart from, leave, quit (a place) ; 
to dismount from (A horse). Ohs. 

1447-8 Shillinokord Lett. (1871) 91 They wolle avoyde 
theire dwellyng places. 1481 Caxton Reynard 118441 105 Ye 
commaunded them to auoyde >-our Court. 1357 A. A rthmr 
(Copland) vil xxxiv. The Kynge auoyded his hors. x66o 
Trial Reg. 160 Desired that strangers might avoid the 
room. 


III. To keep away from, keep from, keep off. 

8. (the usual current sense— a natural extension 
of 7) : To leave alone, keep clear of or away from, 
shun ; to have nothing to do with, refrain from : 
a. a person or place. 

(The first quotation may belong to. 5, hardly to 4.) 

c 1384 Wyclip Dc Eccl. Sel.Wks. 1871 III. 3*3 Mcnahulden 
avoid® )>i* frerc. 1530 Pauk.il 441/1 Never have to do with 
hym. if thou mayst avoyde hym. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 579 And Sheep, in Shade*, avoid the parching Plain. 
*7 aa Dk For. Plague 131 Avoiding the towns, they left .. 
Newington on the right hand. 1857 Bohn’s Handbk. Prop . 
323 Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. Mod. 
Avoiding Scylla, he fell into Charybdis. 

b. a thing, course of action, etc. 

c 14 no Pol Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 28 Mowth and tongge 
avoydyng alle outrage. 188c Dryden Abs. 4 Ac kit. 11.483 
Still thou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 17SS Dk Foe 
Moll. FI. (1840) 148, 1 ventured to avoid signing a contract. 
1787 Fox dyck Sertn. Vug. Worn. I. i. 36 Take care to avoid 
every appearance of partiality. 

9 . To escape, evade (things coming towards one) ; 
to keep out of the way of. 

1530 Palscr. 441/1 That was wel avoyded, eeta estoyt bless 
eschappt. 1341 Bahnks Wks. <R.) Can you deuise for to 
auoyde hys vengcaunceY 1394 Shaks. Rich. III. 111. v. 68 
Tauoid tne Censures of the carping World. 2661 I<ovkll 
Hist. A aim. 4* Min. 92 Wormes creep out of the earth to 
avoide them [moles], 1714 Sped. No. 578 P11 The King had 
perished . . had he not avoided his Pursuer*, slot Scott 
Marm. v. xvin, They deemed it hopeless to avoid The con- 
voy of their dangerous guide. 

1 10 . To prevent, to obviate, to keep off. Ohs. 

s8e8 Plat Gant. Eden (1653) 54 Northerly winde* may bo 
avoyded by some defence. 1884 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 129 
Which will avoid . . multiplicity of terms for the ftituro. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. 111. v, That the Body *. be decently in- 
terred, to avoid putrescence. 

+11. Obs. or arch, const, of senses 8-10: with 
subord. el. To avoid that ; with inf. To avoid to do. 

1370-87 Hot.iNsued Scot. Chron. (1806) II. iq To avoid 
that none . . that hod offended the law*, should be received 
into anie of their dominions. 1099 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 23 
Because he by that mesne* would auoid to marry with Alice. 
1800 Holland Lrry x. xv. 361 He avoided App. Claudius to 
lie his companion in government. 1839 F. Newman Odes 
of Horace zBs Horace . . in praising the emperor and con- 
gratulating Marcellus, avoids to make cither teem his mala 
subject. 

+ Avoi d, a. Ohs. [f. piec. vb. ; on apparent 
analogy of void vb. and adj. or ? contr. of avoided ; 
cf devoid J Empty, void ; free or rid (of). Obs. 

■488 P lump ton Corr. 86 The clerkship therof standeth 
avoyd. *gs4 Barclay Cyt, 4 Uptondyshm. 3 The ploweaian 
reflteth avoyde of all busyness*. 

tAvd'dft^ Ohs. [f. Avoid n.] 

L The withdrawal of dishes (after meals). 

1494 Ord. R. Honoth. 113 All that is dispended (or . . the 
greet* avoide* at feeeten hm Harrison England f. it. v. 
124 They do not their manteU irom them untill skipper be 
ended, ud the avoid doom. 


2 . Excretion, evacuation. 

M$m Arnold Cbw,(ilu) ijoNott to ete nor dryndee out 
of noo vessel but in the same that he made hys avoid in. 

AvcmUft (tvoi’dftb'i), a. [C Avoid v. 4 

-ABL8.] 

I . Liable to be made void or become Invalid; 
voidable. T Obs. 

a 1677 Hale (J.) The charters were not avoidable for the 
kings nonage.. 1818 Colerroose Obligations l 228 Theact* 
of a madman, lunatic, or Idiot . . are void or avoidable. 

+ 2, To be avoided or shunned. Obs. 
also Hralev St. A mg. City of God w If those evills make 
it avoydable, what is become of the blissef 1744 Habrh 
Three Treat. (1841) 57 Another division of things external; 
that is, punmable, avoidable, and indifferent. 

8. Capable of being avoided or escaped. 
i#3B Chilli now. Relig. Prot. 1. iil 1 59 If the cause of it 
be some voluntary and avoidable fault, the Rnrour Is it selfe 
sinfull. 1830 Mill Liberty 176 From idleness or from any 
other avoidable cause. 

Avoidably (Avoidibli), adv. [f. prec.4-LT«.] 
In an avoidable manner. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Crh. Summ. tsj An expendi- 
ture which Avoidably exceeds the revenue is a social crime. 
+ Avoidal. Ohs. rare. [f. Avow v. + -al*.] 
An avoiding. 

idea Dtf. vmd.Depr. Bps. *8 He should have made the 
avoided of the fearegd evils certain. 

Avoidaaoa (AvoidAns). Forma: 4-6 aa- tvoy- 
daunoe, 5 avoydana, 6 advoidanoe, 6-8 au- 
avoydanoe, auoidanoo, 6- avoidance, ff. Avoid 
v. 4 -ancb ; prob. (from the date) in AFr.j 

I I . The action of emptying a vessel, etc., or of 
emptying away its contents ; hence , a clearing 
away, removal ; ejection, excretion. Obs. 

1398 Treviba Barth . De P. R. vu. Ixix. (1495) ago Least 
there be to grete auoydeunce. c 1430 Freemasonry 719 From 
spyttynge and snyftynge kepe the also. By privy avoydaos 
let hyt go. 1348 Certs Pr. Masse 85 For . . advoidanoe of 
ymage worshyp. 1337 Test, is Patriarchs 108 [CodJ hath 
assigned . . the belly Co the avoidance of the stomach, idey 
Speed Eng. Abridged x. ff 3 Wolucs, lor whose auoydance 


Edgar the peaceable did impose a ycarely Tribute. 1881 
Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iii. 36 Until. . Supper and Avoyd- 
ance be done and accomplished. 

t b. A means of emptying ; an outlet Ohs. 

160a Carkw Cornwall its a, A great standing water . . fed 
by no perceyved spring, neither having any avoydance. 1803 
Bacon Build., Ess. (Arb.) 553 Fountaines, Running .. from 
the Wall, with some fine Auoidanccs. 

2 . The action of making void or of no effect; 
voidance, invalidation, annulment (Esp. in Law.) 

*8*8 Coke On Lilt. a6t b, If a man in auoydance of a fine 
. . mileage that hee was out of this Real me in Spaiue, at the 
time of Tcuying of the fine, a 183a Mackintosh Hist. Rev. 
Wks. 1846 II. xxp Some members were threatened with the 
avoidance of thefr elections. 1833 Milman Lot. Chr. (1864) 
V. ix. iv. *46 The obsequious clergy . . pronounced at mice 
the avoidance of the marriage. 

1 8. The action of vacating an office or benefice. 

184a Sir E. Drring SA on Retig. 90 After the death, or 
othei avoidance of a Bishop. 

4 . The becoming void or vacant vacancy (of an 
office or benefice) ; also ellipt. the right to fill up 
the vacancy. 

146a Poston Lett. 440 II. 90 That I may have the presen- 
tation of the next avoydaunce for a newew of myn. 1394 
Plat Jews Ildus. 111. 64 A learned Vintner and worthie to 
haue the next auoydance of Bacchus his chaire. 1680 R. 
Coke Power 4 Subs. 268 That Patron whoshould simonicolly 
promote any Clerk should not only forfeit that avoidance, 
but the odvowson. 1838 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. iv. 
347 The avoidance of the office of Raid governor-general by 
death. .879 ft 1 aclear Celts xl 170 On each avoidance uf 
the abbacy, to fill up the situation from founder's kin. 

t 5 . The action of dismissing a person or bid- 
ding him quit ; dismissal, removal. Obs. 

*163 s Donne Aristeas (1633) iii The King having made 
avoydance of those hee esteemed not necessary. 1890 
Fuller Pispah 11. xl 232 By the avoidance of this servant 
, divine providence made a way for Elisha. 

t6. The action of quitting; withdrawal, de- 
parture, exit. Ohs. 


* *SSS Latimer Sertn. 4 Rent. (1845) *93 The bishop . . 
commanded avoidance. 1613 Hayward Norm. Kings 86 
By voluntaryavoidance out oftheRealme. x6*S Swan Spec. 

id They make present avoidance from their hotes. 


unwelcome, or of holding aloof from a person. 

«6io Donne Pseudo-mart. 343 For avoydance of scandall is 
Divine law. sfiig Br. Hall Contempt, xix. v. (1796) 1 1. t6x 
Some things may be yeelded for the . . avoidance of others 
misconstruction. 1884 Baxter Cath, Common. 30 Must we 
let Men Excommunicate one another, and call all to mutual 
avoidance? 187 6 Green Short Hist, ill ff e (188a) 120 There 
was no public avoidance of the excommunicated King: 

Avolder (ftvoi dai). [f. Avoid v. + -in 1 .] 
fl. 4 The person that carries any thing away. 
The vessel in which things are carried away.’ J. 
Ohs. Cf. Voidbr. 

2 . One who avoids or shuns, 
sdsj Fletcher Hon. Man's Fort. tv. L (T.) Good sir . . you 
were wont to be a curious avoider of woman's company. 
Avoiding (hvoi dig), vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + 

-us© L] The action cf emptying or getting rid af 
(obs.), of making void or invalid ot shunning or 
keeping aloof from ; avoidance. 

S404J Fabyan v, I xxxiv. 6 * In aduoydyng of gretter daungtr, 
sfSO Bright Melanch. xill 67 For avoiding of rivers of water 


AVCZIlKIfT. 


out of dmwoed fbns, 1807 Lisanderj CmLi 9 Sho fro. 


•L 888 .] That cannot be avoided or escaped, inevit- 
able ; that cannot be made void, indefeasible. 

a s888 Davknant Phihs. Disf . (1673) 334 A vokUessBlswe 
to no purpose fear*. s6e8 Dryden Owets Met. m <T~V She 
too. when ripen'd year* she riaall attain. Must, of avowless 
right, bemn again, tfigo Blackir ^ 1 . 93 Justice 

upon thy head the stony curse Shall bring avpldkia. 

Avoubamt (kvoi dmdnt). [t Avoid a 4 
•M 8 XT.J The action of avoiding ; avoidance. 

tlBa St. yarned Com. m Apr. 7 In the International Hai* 
dicap . . the notice of avoidment has bean overlooked. 
Avoir, obs. variant of Avin sb. 
Avois4vpoi0(m | vnjdapoi*s). Forms : 4 aoolr- 
depeine, auer da pais, 4-7 avoir de pole, 8 


haberdepaae, 6 anerdepaiae, auer de pole, bft> 
berdepoyi, -poise, 6-7 haver de poia, haber- 
de-pois, 7 averdepoia, aver-, haberdupoia(e. 


haverdupois(e, 8 hauer-dn-poie, 7- avoirdu- 
pois. [A recent corrupt spelling of avoir-de-pois, 
in early OF. and AF. avoir de peis • goods of 
weight/ f. OF. avoir, avoir, property, goods. Avia, 
de of, pais, peis (- Pr. pcs, pent. It. peso) t-L. 
*pcsum, pensum , weight. The first word had the 
variant forms of the simple Avia, and the pro- 
nunciation remains a ver ; the Norman pets was 
from 1300 varied with, and 11500 superseded by, 
the Parisian pois. The best modem spelling is tne 
i;th c. averdepois ; in any case de ought to be 
restored for du, introduced by some ignorant ‘im- 
prover* e 1640-1650.] 

t X. Merchandise sold by weight. Obs. (c 1600.) 

c 1300 R. E. Poems (1862) 1*4 Jur grat packes of draperle, 
auoir-depeise, and )ur wol Racket. 1388 Wyclif Rath, xxvil 
x6 Thei Meitlden forth in thi marcat nmme. and purpur .. 
and cochod, ether auer de pda [sjgn chodchod, that is, 
precious marcbaundise). 1139a Act 16 Rich. It, L (a Touts 
marchantt . . qe ac hater ou vend re voillont bleds, vine, avoir 
de pois. char, pesson, ft touts autres vivres ft vitaila.1 sgon 
transl. in Aruold Chron. (181 1) 34 Comes, wynes, auerdepam, 
flesh, fish®, or odur vltayles. sjafi Hakluyt Voy. 1 . >37 To 
exercise other marchanoises, as of Hauer de pois, and other 
fine wares, as sarcenets, lawnes, dndalles, and silken x8xl 
Fulton tr. Act vj Edw. Ill, Staple x, That Wool*, and all 
manner auoir de pois, be weighed by the ballance. 1891 
Blount Low Diet., A voir dm Pois . . signifies such Merchan- 
dises as are weighed hy this weight, and not by Troy-weight. 

2 . (More fully avoirdupois weight) The standard 
system of weights used, in Great Britain, for all 
goods except the precious metals, precious stones, 
and medicines. 


The A. pound contains 7000 grains. The A. weight of the 
United States agrees with that of Great Britain in the 
pound, ounce, and dram ; hut the hundredweight contains 
In U. S. xoo, m Gw B. xxs lbs., and the too of ao cwt. differs 
aLCordingly. 

1463 Inv. in Ripen Ch. Acte 387, J par balance cum poo- 
deribusdehaberoepase. *B30~3Act **Hen. VIII, til. Law- 
full weyght, called haberdepois. 1543 Records Gr. Artec 
(1375) aoa An other waight called HaberdepoiM, In whlcho t< 
ounces make a pounde. 1594 Plat Jtwell-ho. 111. *Wvelght«R 
that may agree with the auer de pots, slip Dalton Connie ; 
Just. Ixv. (1630) 143 In this Averdepois weight . . txe pounds 
make a hundred weight 1831 Bratkwajt Whimsies x6 A 
trite discourse of weights and measures : most ponderously 
dividing them into troy and averdepois. 1847 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 11843) 39 Weigh Rules by Troywelght, and not hy the 
old Haber-du-f kns. 1890 B. DiscdUim. x6 Weighed . . at 
the . . publick beam . . not at . . every Shop-keeper's Aver* 
dn-po/s. 1898 Du Gard Gate Lai. Uni ff 930 Avolr-du- 
pois, wherewith wares axe bought end told. 1887 2 - Kino 
in Phil Trans. II. 450. 49 ounces tHsvar de pois weight) of 
blood. 1889 Boyle Coat. How Exp. u xxxiti. (1689) ns 
Haberdu poise weight 170s I. Jones in A. J. Ellis E. R. 
Pron. 1. ill 990, h may ba sounded in halleluiah, habiliment, 
hauer-du-pois, etc. iggg Phil Trans. XL1X. 184 So great 
a weight as twenty-six pounds avoirdupolse. ifta6 Vince 
Hydrost.il ex A cubic foot of rain water weighs xooo ounces 
avoirdupoise. sflvx Carlyle Sari. Ros. it vui. The weakest 
can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. 

3 . Weight; degree of heaviness. (Common in U A) 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. tv. 276 The weight of an hayre 
will tume the Scales between* their Haber-de-pois. s88e 
Hon. Cavalier «6 To make it more then Aver-dv-pois. 1883 
A tl. Monthly May C Football \ Avoirdupois and strength are 
at a premium for rushing, blocking, and tackling. 

Avoirdupois (as prec.), v. rare - J . [f. the 
sb J To have the avoirdupois weight of, to weigh. 

sftH Badham Ilalient. 231 A huge African fish . . has been 
known to avoirdupoise one hundred and forty pounds. 

t Avo'ko, v. Obs. [In sense 1, ad. L. dvoedre, 
after revoke, etc. In sense 2, a. MF. avoquer 
^advoquer, ad. L. advoedn : see Advokb.] 

1 . To call away. rare. 

afiegCocKERAM, Amoks, to call [printed fall) from, orhacke 
Sgaine. 1639 K. Bailur Lett. (1775) 1. 18* Absenoe . . not 
much remarked .. if their negligence or ado * or misconduct 
didAVokfi than. 

2 . oAdvokk, Advocats vX 9. 

13*9 Dr. Bennkt To Wolsey in Burnet Hist. Rtf. (1679) L 
Roc 80 Dangers to follow, noth to himself and to the See 
Apottolick, ir hie HoKnem . . should avoke tho^cause. 
t Avo'komoat. Obs. rarer- 1 , [f. Avokb 4 
-kkxt : cf. Avooamxnt.J A calling off or away. 


▲voiijjm 


Atom 


s fly Baotwick Litamynu 19 Declining all nvohaamnto Wli 
Miftiiwi Aon this holy hwplo y w t . 

▲▼oka^ 4 tto, obi. forms of Aovooin r& ^ 
v Obs. [f. L. rftv/d/- ppl. > temtf 
Bvefdre to fly cm or off> twdri to 

To fly oft escape, exhale, evaporate. 

tin /M Trams. VIII. 6004 Yet muftt not all the sptrlm 
ivoum. im Buus ibid. XXVII. 73 Wherever these Pmb 
tides nvolate freely. 

t Avolirttaa. 106 s. [n. of action f. prec. : s tit 
•ati on.] The action of flying away ; escape, e»> 
halation, evaporation. 

•foe Sim T. Browne Pseud. Bp. v. axiii.(i6S6)a*xTbe area- 
Ution of the tight and frvilfoua particle* 1O4 Bovut 
Penmen. A huh. Bad. Si. 6Thcre being a crest waste .. by 
the avolstion of Invisible steam, ijgy Walks In Phil 
Trout. L. i»9 This creator . . bearing a considerahle heat 
witliout avolation. else Galt Rot Melon 1. 1. lv. p He Was 
. . but for a certain avobtion of the eye, whenlonlneil steadily 
In thefboe. of a goodly ssnecL 
AToUitou^^Tf^il), 4. (f. k-pref. 1 4] 
Not volitional, Independent of volition. 

riH J. K. Reynolds Diagn. DU. Brain ix, Simply an ex- 
aggeration of avofitional motility. 

Avong^e, var. Arouo v. 06 s. to seize, receive. 
Avocet, variant of Avocit. 

Avou, oba. form of Avow. 

Avouch (Ivan*tJ\ v. Forma: 4-6 on* av- 
ouch#, 0-7 auouoh, -owoh, 6-7 adrouoh, 7 
auooh, 5- avouch. [a. OF. avoehier , ad. L. ad - 
vocBre. In Hving use advocare , by Tegular pho- 
netic change, became in OF. avoer, ovotur\ bit a> 
Latin continued in legal use, and the technical terms 
became to some extent popularized, advoedrt , in 
its technical senses of *call upon as defender, 
guarantor,' etc., was subsequently made French, 
as avoehier , avocicr , avoker , which thus became 
to a certain extent a more technical synonym of 
avocr; so in Eng. with avouch , avow. C t Vouch.] 
I. To appeal or refer for confirmation to some 
warrant or authority. 

f L trans. To avouch a thing upon one : to call 
or cite him as warrant or authority for it ; to prove, 
declare, or state it on his authority. Ohs. 

■an Gowks Corf. 1. 995 And that 1 durst right we! avouche 
Upon her seifs, as for witness#. 1434 Fa by am v. civ. 79 , 1 am 
Id dought because of the saying# of Rtmulphe, Monke of 
Chestre, which* auowchyth it vpon Wyllyam, wryter of 
Hbtoryes of Kynges. 

+8. To certify (an account) by reference to, and 
comparison with, vouchers. Obs. 

■MO H ousel. Ord. Hen. VI J I in Thynne’e Amimadv. In- 
trod. 35 The Derkes-Comptrolkra to roe with him to take 
the eaid Remainet to be advouched with him, whet foe ex- 
pence shall rise to. Item . . the Books of Comptrollment 
..shall be put yearly into foe Exchequer, to be advoucht to 
the Cofferers account 

t8. To appeal to, cite, or allege, as warrant, 
authority, or testimony. Obt. 

>973 G. Harvey Letterbh. (1884) s6 Reasuns he uald none 


1494 Fabyam vn. ccxxiiL *40 More otter he awu^ri, flat 
y* see of Lyncoln belonged so the seeofYorkc igfisGsiMUb 
WU, ^43, m I pray you let me twd«Stud» whether 
it may be certainly avouched that the Idu of Havarra . . 


it may be certainly avouched that _ 

U killed. Vmmsm Cantu. HdttmkH ftt. 

dared vnto Elm, that there was a gentleman of qi 

that would auouch it to Id^foce. sT 

Yeort *6, 1 . . haue known* a man, 


•tea T. W sight Climact. 
n, almost with halfe bis 


dmr«] The action of avouching; a— rahoc, 
guarantee ; positive declaration, assertion. • 
jMtrJftgtofi AOpemnUipVm auo uchm e nt of foe 
Miltok EthouZ Whs. (1891) »4» the amcb 
meat of that which is so maaifoatly untrue s6jy Gium 
Dmmouoi. 11867) 13s The podtiveness of avoucameats . . 
in tick cases, where we want sulSdent reason to support 


lungs rotten with a consumption, and yet boldeUe auowch I jjjj* ’ •• 1 9 t 9 . M. D aviss Icon Libel L ittlwgb 

t>wt h. wu it rang, tfal KMMU-irt/.Tii. ""W 11 — «» “-*>• «*»»■ 

pUin)yS. 1 in AtypfltaTtendwthPovMri*. 4,1 Woos | W*«s in No. .^i, &/* In |>ut 

that what I have 


plainly saint Augustine adoudwth Foreatorie. sops Wood 
A th. Oxen. If /to, I constantly avouch that what I have 
writ U the truth, ifles Bvkom 9 uoh hi. xsxviil. He <Sd 
not know (alas 1 how men wiH lie <> That a report . . Avooch'd 
Ms death. caseTMACKmAY/fanEr Sh. £6.(1871 >96 Millions 
tph were reedy to aveudh foe exact contrary, du R. 
Hamilton Pop. Kduc. vi, tag The true principle ui avouched. 
i 0 Sa Mine Toma Cumtm I. aL 34a Hu own deposition, as 
three Cardinal* avouched that he had made it before them, 
b. intr. To state, declare, assert. 

1977 V act* oulu ca Lathed » R A Gal >88 SoPanle seemeth 
to auouch in thi* place, tits J. Coluha Gtanviltt Saddm* 
cum. Praf H As I Save heard hm> earnestly avouch. 

IV. To declare to be one’s own, to acknow* 
ledge, Avow. 

8. /rant. To acknowledge (or claim) solemnly 
as one’s own : a. a person, arch. 

1579 Tomsom Colvin's Srrm. 'Pint. 320/a God auoudieth v* 
and taketh nfor Ua children, idee Hakluyt Vey. (18101 
III. 300 Not being our anbiectA, nor by vs any way to be 
avouched, maintained, or defended, dti BiaLX Deed Lxxvi. 
*7-18 Thou hast auouched the Lord this day to be thy God 
.. And the Lord hath auouched thee this day to be his 
peculiar people. i 96 s Tsknch Sets. CM. Asfa 183 He was one 
of God's hidden oues, but now he is openly avouched. 

+ b. a thing. Obs. 

>597 Morlky I ntred. Mae. DetL So wil I mot auouch for 
mine that which by you r censure dial be condemned. 1606 
be. Cablrtom Tithes v. >6 s. Tithes are euer holy to God 
.. both dedicated to him by man, and aduouched by 
himselfc. 

0 . To acknowledge or take the responsibility of 
an action : tu To acknowledge, sanction, confirm 
the act of a subordinate agent, arch. 

o 1553 Udall Royster D. 111. ii, Adde what so ever thou 
esnst . . And I will avouche it what so ever it bee. >377 
Holimshkd Chren. III. 905/* He .. might speake things 
that hi* inuistcr would not auouch. 1907 Danikl Civ. Wares 
iil Ixxix, He for whom thou dost thin viilanie . . will not avouch 
thy facL 1647 SntiGG A mg. Rediv. Apol. (18541 5 That they 
should . . own and avouch them as having been done in their 
name end by their authority. 1634 Si* H. TavLoa Artevelde 
11. v. ii. (1849) 254 Dukes and regal potentates, whose power 
May currently avouch her doubtful deeds. 

lx To acknowledge (any act) as one’s own ; to 
admit, confess, own to. arch. 

slo6 Bevearrr Civ. L{fe 76 The offences done 10 men may 
be anouched before Princes and magistrate* in lodgement, 
as no wrongs, but lawfoil acts. it« Fulls* Ck. Hist. ix. 
vL V. 77 Suppose a poor Lay Cathofick . . to purchase one 
of these Rhenrnh Testament*, he durst not avouch the read- 
ing thereof. sS6a Trench Eng. Past 4 Pr. iiL (ed. 9) X19 
Milton in his prose works frequently avouches foe peculiar 
affection to the Italian literetnre and language which he bora. 


t. (1884) 06 Reasuns he uald none *849 Milton Eihon. 


agamst me, but only swouchid and maintainid M. Osborns. 
gff§ Folk* Heshinds Pari, eao In none of them can I reade 
mat whlche he aduoucheth out of him. • 1619 Fothksbt 
Atheom. l vL | a Making God hlmeelle a Iyer : as auouch- 
ing of him, Asawitnesas unto their lye. ideSCoK* On Lift. 
eiob, For proofe of their opinion they auouch many auceea* 
rions of authorities. «tyiB Pa nn Life Wks. 1726 I. 4a, 
X shall avouch the Authorities. 

+ 4 . To establish upon testimony, to prove. Obs. 

UgH Tmynnk in Amimadv, Introd. os Whiche I will suffi- 
ciently ad vouch#, yf Instances be called for at my handes. 
sggft Spknsu State IrtL 490 The certainty of things in times 
so far from all knowlcdg eJcannot be justly avouched. 1664 
Powca Exp. Philos. 1. 50 Every hair of our head is as a little 
§ util or horn, hollow and transparent Which seems to be 
further avouched also by the bunting of hair. 1676 R. Bar- 
clay Apol Quakers u. f to. 43 It is by this Spirit, that they 
avouch themselves to have been coaverted to Goa 

XX. To give one’s own warrant or assurance ; 
to guarantee, confirm. 

6. intr. To give assurance, guarantee, vouch. 

ins Hbn. VIII In Burnet Hist. Rgf. 11 . 169 Subscribed 

with your Holiness's hand, which avouched to coa firm foe 
sentence, and not to revoke the commission, syag Da Fox 
Jfn. Vsal Wks. 1840 V. 341 , 1 con avouch for her reputation. 

8. trams. To vouch to the certainty of, vouch for, 
guarantee. 

1948 Udall Mrmsm. Par. Prof. 5 Voices avouched to haue 
come from hsnnen. «x6e6 Bacon Max. #> Uses Com. 
Lone (1635) 63 The seller must bring one to avouch his 
sola 1649 Milton Eikoa. xxviU. 500 Ambrose avouch'd it 
for the Lew of God. 17M MAOtmia In Phil Trans. 
XLVII 1 . 8eo There are bad acoounti from Hioomedia, but 
none well avouched. sB8B Milnan Si. Pattis MiL 179 The 
authority of Erasmus avouches the accomplished scholarship 
ofPace. 1676 E. Maixoe Priestk. lv. 175 A miracle avouched 
by the testimony of those who drank the wine. 

XXX. To declare as a thing for which one can 
bringvouckers. 

7 . To declare as a thing one can prove, or upon 
which one offers his own express testimony as. a 
personal witness ; to affirm, assert Now strictly 
of matters of (act upon which one can give first- 
hand evidence, formerly also of mattes of infer- 
ence or opinion, on which one might apeak with 
‘authority.’ 


instanc es the avouch meota of mummy have been tree, 
timehy. Obs. rarer-*, [f. Avouch; cf. 
warranty, etc. I Avouching, avouchment. 




ffiton in his prose works frequently avouches foe peculiiir 
flection to the Italian literetnre and language which be bore. 
10 . To acknowledge (a charge), confess, avow. 
*649 Milton Eihon. Wks. 1738 1 . 391 Under that excuse 


advoedtusx m. Eng. 


tbU Bmnch of truth against foe o 

!i Avou6 (av*,<). [F. 

Avowg, Anvowai.] A patron. 

Ml §> Ska F. Palgravx Norm. 4 Eng. 1. 56a He was also 
Avouf of Centuila. 

t J& 1 Obs. rare, [erroneously for 

avourie, Avowal ; if not for OF. avoeor t avoeur, 
avoueur, of which the proper Eng. form is avower, 
while the OF. in the first quotation would be 
avoeresse.] « A vowbt 2. 

CS400 Sowdono Bab. 2390 God and seynto Mary myn 
avoure I s 969 Stanley Hestm. Ab. 158 Riound his (Henry 
VII a] tomb stand hie nine accustomed A vomrs or guardian 
saints, to whom he calls and cries. [Henby VII ; Tststr./or 
Tomb in Bell's Handbk. Westm. Ab. 33 The same to be 

..ItL ! 1 


filled with ymages, specially of our said avouries.] 
f Avoxrre, jO Obs. rare- 1 , [for 


(Legal) Avowal, answer for. 

1998 SrKNBKR F. Q. vi. iii 48 To make avoure Of bis lewd 
words and dee&les which he had done. 

Avourie, -y, obs. form of Avowhy. 

Avouter(e, etc., obs. form of Adulter, etc. 

Avow (&vuu‘), v.i Foims: a auotxh(en, 3 
swou, 3-7 an- svowe, 5 twows, 5 7 aduow(e, 
fi- avow. [a. OF. avouc-r, avoer L. advocate 
to call to, call upon ; esp. to call in as a de- 
fender or patron (cf. Advocate) : hence , in feudal 
times, to call upon or own as defender, patron, 
client, or person in some way related, to acknow- 
ledge as oura in some relation; afterwards ex- 
tended to things. Often semi-latinized to advow 
in 15-iCth c., a corruption which has become per- 
manent in the derivative Advowson. Cf. Avoucr.] 

L trans. To oun or acknowledge (a person) as 
one’s own. 

(In the first example it may mean literally ' call to thyself.') 

ciaao Ureisua in Cott. Horn. 197 Auouh mine smile hwon 
ich of hiaao line uara. >467 Bury Wilts 11830) 50, 1 will . . 
that myn executors avowe hym in his suet. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) s His Father knew him, and avowed him for 
his Son. s6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 176 Not our rabiects, 
nor by vs any way to be advowed. 2619 Ld. Doncaster in 
Eng. i Germ. (Csmd. 1665' <47 Giving me commission to say 
what I would . . wherein he promised to avow me. 

f 2 . refl. To avow \ oneself) on or upon: to put 
oneself under the protection or patronage of, to 
claim the authoi itv of, to affiliate oneself upon. Obs. 

*977 Holinshed Chren. HI. Ooo/a Certeine aduowing 
themselues on you, haue assailed and taken by force the 
dtie of Rome, idea Car aw Cornwall 135 b, Our Foy Gsi- 
ksnu . . auowing themselves vpon the Earle of Warwick#. 

1 8. trans. To own (the deeds of on agent) ; to 
sanction, approve. Obs. 

1530 Paixgr., 418/*, I odvowe or make good, Jaduoue . . 
What so euer he promvse in my name I wylladvoweB. 1608 
T. Spencer Lrgtek 3 We have the frequent vse of learned 
men to avow it, ito Hobbes Leviath. 11. xviiL 90 Be con. 
tented to avow all the actions he shall do. 

4 . trans. To declare (as a thing one esn vouch 
for); to affirm, maintain (a thing which others 
might deny). Const, simple *bj\, subord. *£, absol. 


[for Avower.] 


*049 Milton Eihon. Wks. 1738 1. 391 Under that excuse 
avouches himself openly the general Patron of most notorious 
Delinquents, stag Scott Betrothed ill. The first time that 
I have heard one with a beard on his lip avouch himself 
a coward. 1883 A. Forbes in 1 gth Cent. Oct. 7*1 Men . . 
who avouch that they are . . plotting for tbs disruption of 
the Union. 

V. Combining IV with II. 

1 L To acknowledge and support or justify; to 
make good, establish, prove (with). 

1999 Marlowe Kdw . //, v. iv. *371 And will avouch his 
ig with the sword. 1700 in Coil. Roc. Pent t. I. 604 All 


which several charges hee it readie to avouch and prove, 
sfiga Miss Yonge Cameos II. xiii. 146 Richard . . offered Co 
avouch hi* Innocence with bis sword. 

t AroU'Ch, d>. arch . [f. prec. vb.] Guarantee, 
assurance. 

thorn Shaks. Ham. l !. 57 , 1 might not this beleeue/WUhout 
the sensible and true aocrach Of mine own# eyes. s 96 e 
I. Kennedy Rob of Bowl xifi. *39 Who* ha recounts . . you 
have his own avouch for. 

AwoMohablfr (ivau tjbb’l), a. Avouch v. 
+ -able.] Able to be avouched. 

1994 Cakkw Huartds Exam. Wits (1616) 96 It Is a matter 
not auouchable. vfist Fuller L/fe H. Smith in Smith’s 
Whs. 1866 L 9 Incapable by weakafe* or any avouchable 
impediment, ttm — Ch. Hist. l UL WIu. I. 67 The most 
avouchable Evidence of Christianity flourishing in this 
Island in fob Ago. [In mod. Dicta] 

Amohfld (Avau tjt), ppl. a. [f. Avouch v. -f 
-ed.] Vouched Ton acknowledged, avowed. 

1637 GaxEsriE Eng.. Pop. Cerem. Bp. Alv, Professed Pa- 
pists and avouchea Athebts. 7648 Grot* Greece 1. xliL 
(1 86s) 1 . 907 Matter of fact generally unquestionable, though 
little avouched as to details. 


uue assailed and token by force the 
Carew Cornwall 135 b, Our Foy Gai- 
ioelves vpon the Earn of Warwicke. 


hi* tale avoweth And saith. *476 Sis John Pastor 1 q Lett. 
778 IIL 184 (Theyl offryd to afferme and odvowe my tytcll 
for good#. V 939 MORS Debell Salem Wks. 99 aA Ryghte 
worfoipfril fdCfoat before am aduowed It la bys fisce. 1996 
Danktt Commuted Hist. Pr. (16*4) 339 De Clerieux .. ad- 
nowed hfa report to be true for them both. x6is Biolb 
Pref. 8 Wee sffirme and auow that the very meanest turns, 
btioe of foe Bibb in English, .contaioeth the word of God. 
1799 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. *71 Avowing nronnetary 
rad deputy-government reasons for such his refusal, 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. Lai, At bards avow, 
fb. To vouch for, guarantee. Obs. 

1990 Palror. 441/s, I avows, I warrant or maka good, or 
nnboiie as in marchaundyse or ouch lyka..Take fob dotba 
army words, I avows k for good. 

5 . irons. To own, acknowledge, adroit or con- 
fess (facta, statements, or opinions, that one might 
himself conoeal or deny). Const as in 4. 

mm R. Brunmb Chren. 300 If he will# avow# alia hb 
wikked saWeT etjk CbauoiR Chase. Yem. Ppsl h T. fra. 
I wol nought avowe what 1 my, And tbenor leap k seorel 
yowprey. e 144a Prmnp. Port/. 19 A^vowyn, or atonda by 
foe foftayds word# or dede, Advaee, MbfoRaswOno. 
x8a Sche accused a certeyn lcayve, whach.com to foe Kyeg 
and avowid every word, edge GentlCmll ix. I j Tbb Rttb 
tract . . must avow to com* upon, tbit unova yet friendly 
errand, s66y Dryven Ants. Mirab.pis At whon fiends did 
miracles avow. He stands oonfosaTtf An by the boaatfol 
Dutch. 1778 Johnson id JbssuifiKtStfl) III. *94 Many a 
man thinks, want be b ashamed to avow, rifcs Prrrcott 


and pithy perswsdor of YeruM , Bo som, and Ens. spg 
Fulke Defence xix. 544 TH ttem impudent advoucher . . 
that ever became a writer, ri m ra wa Bop. Philos, n. 133 
This cnfinion hath many Nmimt Advocates and Aveochcra 
167# Tew m. Crt. Spain gBThr^ecietaiy . . mayfikanriaabe 
an avo uebs r of the truth Of what I say. [In mod. Dieted 
Im’OkttgrfV. * next 
iS 9 o Hollvoano Trsas. Pr. Toug. t A ppro ba tion ^ ap pro u * 
fax or auouching. 

ATOOOhmi&t (Xvan t/mfint). £C as prec.+ 



AVUXAIOXr. 


▲TOW. 

r*m tl, I. * O. MS Th. holdM» wUh Which b. nwmd 
kin opinions* 

0. rtf. amt /ass. To confms due's identity, de- 
clare ooeselC 

lA Fasten Lett. si) II. 949 William Kowtow fa koto 
withma, but Im dor* ooibm avovyd. ate Molls 
Cmsnermr. Leo. Libr. l vi 16, 1 offirmo o ad auow umlfa 
that I on Liege-mao . . of Ferdinand. idtSitW. 0 »ki 
in y * Him Lett, mm Iv. 114 Avow younel£ ond prove the 
charge. 1837 S. Maitland ia Lett. (1841) 8* The gentleman 
who hove avowed theaaolvee oa the instigator* of the 
new edition. 

7. Law. To justify or maintain fan act done, 
s/sc. a distress, for rent taken in ones own right). 

igaB Fssxim Profit. Bk. ii, | taa If in 0 Replevin the de- 
foodant avow for 0 Rent charg in another place, nua Act 
$9 Hem VUl, M 9 The neat haira. .«holThS»e. .Ubertv . . 
to sue demaunde, aduowe, declare, or make, the sayd titles, 
daymen, prescriptions. 1617 Muisheu av. Atvwrir, He 
thaa took the Dfa t re m a, justifying or maintaining the act, fa 
said to ouow, and that is called bis Auowrie. ste Tom- 
liiIb Lew Dtct. av. Avowry, Where tenant in tail aliens in 
he, the donor may avow upon him. 

tAvoW (Ivan ), w.* Obs. Forms : 4-7 «row(o v 
? also 6 aduowo. (a. ! OF. avoue~r, avoir (Falser. 
adu&uer), f. d to 4 vouer late Lat. vdtdrs (cf. Pr. 
vodar, and cl.L. dbvSt-drt), freq.of vovc-re,vdt-uw t 
to tow. Already in OF. the two vbs. avousr were 
confounded ; IJttrd has only that from advoedre.) 

1. trans. To put (one) to a vow or oath, to bind 
with a vow {to some act. to do something). 

1303 R. Bsuivmb HandL Smme 7647 pase lurdynges, hat 
avowe here men to do svrych bynges. xjSe Wvcur Acts 
xxiii. 14 With deuocioun we nan avowia vs to no thing 
tastinge, til we slen PouL [Vulg. devotion* devovimus moo 
nihil gustaturos.] 

2. To devote, consecrate, dedicate by a vow (a 
person or thing God, or to some solemn purpose). 

Wyclif Lev. xxviL 16 If the feelde . . he auowe 
[Vulg. t merit] & halowe to the Lord, a 1440 Kut. de la 
Tour (iB68> taj To avowe her children vnto God and holy 
chirche. isg Bbllbhdbnb Livy 1. 49 Tutius . . avowit xu 
prefat is. .to be perpetualy dedicate to Mara. ss03 A.Comhan 
in Babin gton's Commaadm . To Reader * ** b, Hee .. as it 
were sduowcd himselfe a man to the Lord, to serve in his 
Tabernacle. 

3. intr. (from rtf.') To bind oneself by a vow, 
to take a vow {to an act or to do something). 

ct 3*5 K. K. A Hit. P. G 333. I dewoutly awowe fat veray 
betz lialden Soberly to do pc sacnifyse. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour C. i(j b, She . . repentyd her and auowcd to many 
pylgrentages. ijp Dial. Laws Kay. 11. liv. (16381 164 If a 
man avow never to eat white meat. x6q H. Chouse Portae* 
Commw. (1878) 13 The three Romans., who for the safe- 
guard of their Countrey auowed to dye. 
b. absol. or with subord. cl. To make a vow. 

0400 Melayne 733, I a-vowe to mylde marie.. I sail 
noghte leva the hoo. 0440 Prom/. Parv . 10 Auowyn, or 
to make auowe, Voveo. 1493 FestyVall tW. de W. 1515) 03 
He that hath avowed or ioyned in penaunce must fast the 
even. 1994 R. Parsons Confer. Success. 1. v. 109, I do 
promisse and auow to vucry one of you. .that I wil kepc, etc. 

4. trans. a. with cogn. obj. To vow. 

1393 Langi. P. PL C. vnt. 13 Ich haue a-vowed vowes 
fourty * and for-jut hem a morwe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
085/3 Auowe ye vowes and yelde them to god. 
b. with ordinary obj. s To vow to give, keep, 
observe, do ; to promise or undertake with a vow. 

CS974 Chaucer AmeL 4 Arc. 355 And unto Mars avoyth 
sacrifice. a 1490 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 11 Than she avowed 
chastite. 1939 Act 31 Hess. VIII. vi, Suche as haue auowed 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comtmv. 918 Auowing 
I war against the Abesslne Christians. 

AVOW (ivmr), sb.l arch. Forms : 4-5 nvau, 
avowe, 5 auough, 6 ad vow, 7- avow. [f. Avow®.*, 
on analogy of Vow v. and sb. 

(In OF. the two verbs avotter seem to have been quite 
identified icf. eUouer Allow*. The sh. aveu , whose form is 
best explained by comparing it with veu, votu : — L. r Mum. 
seems to belong in sense to avouer :—advocAre ; whereas 
the Eng. ab. avow was in early times used only in sense of 
Avow v. 8 : — *advbtdre. The connexion of the Eng. with 
the Fr. sb. is thus rendered doubtful.)] 

1 A vow, a solemn promise made to a deify, etc. 
a ssoo Cursor M. 10303 ror-fa to godd a-vou fai gat. 1330 
R. Brunme Chron. na He bride his avowe, fat he to God 
badsuora. c said Prom/. Parv. 19 A-vowe, vetum. ct 489 
Chevy Chase s 1 be perse owt off northombarlondc an avows 
to god mayd he. 1493 Petronylla (Pynson) ss In hir auough 
made unto chastyte. 1493 Festyvall (W. de W, 15151 79 
Four cursyd knyghtas , , made theyr avowe togider to sic 
Thomas, ttp Dial Laws Eng. 11. xxii, 11638) 103 There ia 
a promise tftit is called an Advow. 1699 Jennings Elis* 74, 
1 could not address my avows to a more accomplished sub- 
ject. 1 isB 8bW F. M. Perth III. 45 I make mine avow, 
by the Red Roveria son) ! that he shah eat his writ. 

+ a A thing vowed ; a votive offering. Obs. 
t|88 Wvcur Acts xxiv. 17 To do alroea dedis to my foie, 
ana ofixyngis, and auowia. c 1400 Maumdev. iac. 109 Ther 
thel solden up here avowea 

t Avotr* f sb* Ohs. rare — [subst use of 
Avow t/. 1 ] Avowal, sanction. 

1897 Dcvdbn Virgil (1I08 IV. 034 What, without thy 
knowledge and avow. Nay more, thy dictate, durst Jup 
luma dor 

ATOWfablft (ivdu&bl), a. [f. Avow*. 1 4 -able, 
Cf mod.F* avoidable.} Capable of being avowed : 
t a. To be sanctioned, or approved of (oAr.). 

To be acknowledged, confessed, or declarea. 

ste Smas Honor Mil 4 Civ. 1. sain. 38 No sonldler da- 
psrtiag Bom his Snrigne withoiu leaue can be eacused, nor 


religion, 
continual 


hfa ehespee aeewaMs. sieg Domm Devotion* vui**..} The 
prooeedmas may be apert, end . . avowabfa. 1809 Bsntmau 
Emtim. stew. 119 This fa not so avowabfa r e as o n. 
AmrabtaWM. tt prec 4 -vtaa.l The 


[t PIUC4-VBM.] 

qualify of being avowable, 
artf* Doom Srrm.lv. {1640) 549 To enquire Into the na- 
ture and avowab faa ta ae and exOmplarinesae of this. 
Arowil tftvau ftl). [f. Avow vA 4 -jliA] An 
act of avowing ; acknowledgement, declaration ; 
unconstrained, admission or confetaion. 

( 1707-31 Bsilsv , Avoweall syje B asclav, Avowal. 1741 
KigilUmom pasmla 1. xs6 6 frightful t . . here's an Avowal 
of the matter at once. 1849 R. Hamilton Po/. Educ. viu. 
109 The Dissenters . . Iiave fallen behind their avowals, 
ste Fsmcott Phil(/ //, L iL lx. ass A plain avowal of hfa 
sentiments. 

AWWIBO* (ftvau'ftns). ? Obs. (a. OF. avou- 
ance , f. avouer : see Avow vA and -ance.] 

L The action of the avowant ; the maintaining or 
making good of a claim or statement. 

ste Sis E. During S/. oa Relig. to If now you want arty 
of them here, to make a vo wanes of their Petition, ite 
Fuller Worthies 1. 149 In avowance of the latter it sheweth 
more Burrow-towns then any Shire . . in Mercia. 

2. The action of acknowledging; public acknow- 
ledgement or confession. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Cosjut. Rhem. H. T. iu An open 
avowance and profession of the doctrlue of Antichrist. 

Avowant (&vmr&nt). [a. K. avouant. pr. pple. 
(used subst.) of avouer : see Avow v 1 ] In Law. 
A challenger; a person making cognizance, or 
admitting that he distrained goods belonging to 
another, but maintaining his right to do so. 

igug Act sx Ilea. VIU. six. | a Every avowaunt and every 
other person . . that make any such avowrie. 1998 Kitcmin 
Courts Lett. etc. (1675) S14 Then the Avowant shall recover 
damages. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. III. 147 Which bond 
•hall 5 e assigned to the avowant or person making cogni- 
zance. 1816 Taunton Law Ref. VI. 596 An avowant in re- 
plevin for rent was obliged to shew a title in fee. 
tAvOWO. Obs. Also 3 avow. fa.OF.eww/, 
avol (1 ath c.), avoet (11th c.) I,, aavoedt-us ; see 
Advocate sb. As in assign and other words, the 
final -e became mute iu ME, leaving avoxv. In 
1 5th c. Fr. it was occas. spelt by the clerks advoul. 
whence the later Fjig. Advjwkk. (See An- pref. 2 .)] 
An advocate, patron, or protector : esp. a patron saint. 

1097 R. Glouc. 475 God and Seintc Marie, and Seln Denis 
ml so, and alle the avowe* \/ rioted abowes] of this churche, 
in w|h>u ore ich am ido. c 1300 Beket 0109 Alle the avows 
of the churche. c 1300 K. Alts. 3160 Hendely they by- 
sechith thd That thou beo lieo re avowd. c 1490 Lyi. Geste 
iv. in Ritson Rob. Hood 1. 43 'Where is your abbay, when 
ye are at home, And who fa your avowdT* 

Avowgd (ivou-d), ppl. aA [f. Avow vA 4 -*d ] 

1. Acknowledged, owned, plainly declared. 

1340 [see Avownv 4). 1996 J. Hkvwood Spider 4 F. ML 
35 Arms . . In hmrolds books a vowde. >699 Genii. Call. 
(1696* 4i A man of such an avowed brutality. 1793 T. Jar- 
person Writ. 1x859) IV. xe For the avowed purpose of 00m- 
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ing hostilities on us. 1858 Fsouor lliet. Eng. UL scvL 
The avowed leaders were . . the bishops. 

2. Self-acknowledged, declared by himself. 

1691 Hobbes Leviatk. hi. xxxvl *31 He is a Prophet 
avowed. 179s A need. W. Pitt III. xliv. 197 An avowed 
enemy to American independency. 1804 Diboin Libr. Com/. 
ss4 Lord Somers was the avowed Editor. 

+ AvOW'ffd, ppl. aA Obs. [f. Avow vA 4 ud.] 
Vowed. 

xyao Wblton Suff. Son of God I. x. 970 The Avowed 
Poverty or Sl Francis . • The Spiritual Repasts of this 
Sacred Vow. 

Avowedly (ivau-6dli\ adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY 2 .] 
In an avowed manner ; with open declaration or 
acknowledgement ; confessedly, openly. 

1696 Cowley Davideis in. (1669) xo8 note. That he should 
go . . avowedly to Achfa Court so soon after the defeat of 
Goiiah. 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gall. Whs. 1846 111. 88 
An avowedly hostile tribunal. 1858 Gladstone Homer 1 1 1, 
x8 The avowedly mythical . . character of the delineation. 
AvOWOdnOfll (&vuu*£dnes). t Obs. [f. as prec. 
4 -NES8.1 The quality of being avowed, openness. 
1673 Lodge Call, l L | xo The frequency and avowedness 
of a fashion, ste Prat. Relig. Motive Rev. 13 To assert 
their Religion with the more Courage and Avowedness. 
Avower 1 (ivau ai;. [f. Avow v. 1 4 -uh 1 .J One 
who avows. 

_*8 s3 Bp. Hall Serm. Cha/ell Earle F.xceter (1697) 596 
Set out by the stile of the Promiser and Avower. x66$ 
Dryde n Ess. Dram. Poetry in Arb. Gamer III. ug A bold 
avower of hit own virtues. S763 Aims worth Led. Diet. 
(Morell), An avower, Qui aliquid affirmed. 
t Avower 2 . Obs. [a. F. avouer (see Avow v. 1 ), 
inf. used subst.1 Avowing, avowal. 

(Cited as yet only in form Avouse and Aovowsa, q.v.J 

Avowing, vbl. sbA [f. Avow v. 1 4 -uto 1 .] Ac- 
knowledgement, avowal. 

1687 M. Clifford Notes Dry dsn* s Poems 11 6, I might 
have spared . . you your avowing, a 1718 Penn L\fe Wks. 
1796 L 137 An open avowing . . of these Things. 

t Avowing, vbl. sbA [f. Avow vA.} Vowing, 
f i4ao {title) The Avowynge of King Arther, etc — lx, 
1 a -vow, aayd Kaye, to ride fas forest or day. —Levi Of 
>1 thryd a-vowyng tells me quyeh fa hit T 
t AvOWWMnt. Obs. [a. OF. avoe-, avouement, 
f. avouer ; see Avow w. 1 and -mekt.] Acknow- 
ledgement, avowal. (Cf. also Avowby 6.) 


«g8t Lamuarde Eire*, n. v.<»jI 8)*83 Whether any ptrsobs 
due take others to their Auowment and protectum. i83g 
Land. Ga% No, 901 7/3 To make the Avowmenta of onr Faith 
and of our Allegiance onto your most Sacred Majesty. 

t Avowrt, v. Obs. [Only In loc. cit n where 
it seems to be a mistaken use of the Fr. infinitive 
avouer, or extension of the synonymy of avow and 
avower sb. to the vb.] To vow, devote. 

a 19I0 Ph Alta ~ £Wm/viil(is 73) X iv. O Juno most ofpowiut 
Euen all to thaa he kild, and on thine altars did auowre. 
Avowry l&vouri). Forms; 4 avoerie, 4-7 
auowrie, avowrie, 3*6 -rye, 3-7 auowry, ad- 
vowry, 6 advoury, -oowvy^e, 6 -7 avouxde, «ry, 
5- avowry. Aphet. 4-5 vory. [a. OF. avoerie, 
mouerie, avourie. avorie , AF. avower ie, f. avoueur ; 
OF. avoeor, n. of agent f. avouer (see Avow v 1 
and -BY) ; the office of the avoueur, aooui, or [Ni- 
tron. In 1 3- 16th c. K. frequently spelt by clerks 
advouerie (see Cotgrave), whence in 16th c. Eng. 
commonly advowry, esp. when «*■ advowsm ; but in 
the senses retained in 18-1 yth c., the influence of 
Avow v. has made avtnvty the current form.] 
t L The function of an avoue. Advowee, advo- 
cate, or patron ; patronage, protection. Obs. 

tno R. BauNNE Chron. a6o Saue condita vs gyue, fatgh 
ki fond to go ia kin atiowrfa. 

2. Advocacy, protection or authority ptr sonified: 
a protector, a patron ; esp. a patron saint, chosen 
for one's advocacy in heaven. (Rarely attreb .) 

1387 Tskvisa Hie Jen Rolls Ser. IV. axo Julius Cesar fait 
was hfa [Catiline'*] patroua end his vone, and pledtd for 
hym. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 398 "4 Thonkyngc to nl- 
myghty god and to Saynt Johan his avowry, xut Ror 
.Satire u&4S> S. Frances their advowry. 1949 Latimee 

L Serm. Kdw. VI (Arb.) 193 Awaye with theie auowryes. 

st god alone be crure auowry. x6ix Speed Hiei. Gt. Brit. 
vn. 11.(1639) 198 These Gennunes that worshipped Herthum 
the Mother-earth for their Auowrie Goddrshe. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers 11. vii. 489 Close to the corime were carried 
the four banners of the dead person's 'avowries.' 

1 8- Patronage or right of presentation to a bene- 
fice; advowion. Obs. 

1660 R. Cone Power 4 Subj. S04 Benefices . . which were 
at the advowry of people of the holy Church. Ibid. 005 
The Archlhshopricks and other dignities elective . . of Ilia 


+ 4. Avowal or acknowledgement as one’s own. 
1340 Ayenb. xox Hfa zone be adopcioun, fat fa be avoerie, 
zuo fat lie asel bi yhealde vor bis sons avoud. 

0. (From Eng. vb. Avow 1 , in its legal tense) : 
The answering for or avowal of an act done ; esp. 
the pica whereby one who distrains for rent avows 
the act and justifies it. 

1531 Act 91 Hen. VII l, xix, Alleaging in the eaid auowrie 
..the same manors, lands and tenement*, ste Sie A. 
Mf.rvyn S/. Irish Aff. 37 The Law will allow an Avowry 
without Artumment. where he hath no means to compel the 
Tent to attium. 9768 Blackstunr Comm. 111 . 034. |M 
Dighy Kut/ Pro/, vii. | 1. 316 vote. He is said to make 
mvmvry if he justifies in his own right . . and to make <vg- 
nuance if he justifies In the right of another. 

+ 0. (Due to the confusion between the two verbs 
Avow) : A vowing, swearing, solemn declaration, 
or oath. Obs. 

1987 Fleming Coutn. Holinshed III. xoao/x All which 
their promise* and auowries they performed. 1 393 Bilson 
Govt. Christ’s Ch. 904, I convent your owne conscience*, 
which of our auowries standetli on tne surest ground. 

Avowter(e, -trie, -treeee, etc., obs. forms of 

Adulter, etc. 

f Avoy, int. Obs. Also 4 avot, ftnoy. [a. OF. 
avoi, avoy l of uncertain origin.] Exclamation of 
surprise, fear, remonstrance. 

|f 1x93 Benedict. Petris, in Mater. Hiet. Bechet Rolls Ser- 
if. 5 ‘ Auuy 1 ’ inquit, 'quid est quod didst’] ctwa Beket 
ao66 ' Avoi I Sira pveoat I ' he aeide. c ijag E. E. AIM. P. 
M.863 Avoy] hit fa your vylaynye. * “ 

Auoy! (printed by D. Laing - — 
flour. c 1386 Chaucer No ^ . 

on vow hurtelee*. Z393 Gower Cor^f. III. 33a Avoy my 
Ionic, I am a maide. 

Avoyd(e, obs. form of Avoid. 
fj AvoyJw(svwaiy^ivoi aj). Also 6 8 advoyer. 
[Fr. : perh. connected with avoui\ but the form 
nas not been explained.] The French title of 
the first magistrate of some of the Swiss Can- 
toruv dating trom the time when their chief towns 
were five imperial cities. Used in Heme till 1 794. 
Avojrerafeip, the position or office of an avoyer. 

1986 T. B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. <1589) 588 Ia soma 
places they have Advoyera, or Hourg-maister*, as in the 
Cantons of Switzerland*, and in the free Townes of Ger- 
manic, which acknowledge an Emperor. 1689BUNNIET Trade 

1. as In a competition for the Advoyer-ship. 1704 Addison 

Italy (X739) 878 Avoyer, or Doge of the Commonwealth. 
X707 Lond. Gan. Na 4390/3 The Advoyer . . of the Town of 
Berne. >839 Penny CycL IV. 304 Berne . . a achulthefas or 
avoyer was the chief magistrate. 4 

Avulll (kv 9 *ls), v. [f. tivuls- ppl. stem of 
dvellbre , f. d, ab from 4 vf litre to pull, pluck.] To 
pull or pluck off, tear away. 

*1 789 Siienstons Odes S58 As though . . ev'ry bough like 
that the Trojan^atlier*d once, avufa’d. Were by a splendid 

Avnlffion (ivn l/sn). [ad. L. dvulsidnnm, n. 
of notion f. omuls • : see prec. and -ion.] 


ir vylaynye. a 1330 Flortee 4 Bl. 480 
sing onoth ] damei*ele,quak Blauncne- 
i Nouns Pr. T. 88 Avoy quod she, fy 



JLWAXM, 


AVUNOUXJLB. 


1 The lotion of pulling off, plucking out, or 
tearing away ; forcible separation. 
s 4 aa Pkacham Comfit. Genii. vliu 69 By avulsion or divi- 


sum of the Sea . . Sicily wo» divided and severed from Italy, 
Cyprus from Syria. 170I J. Piumm Cuter 1. 94 The throng* 
ing Cluster* thin By kind Avulsion. 177s T. Jkffkrbon Corr, 
Wits. i&s9 1 . mi On condition of everlasting avulsion from 
Creat Britain, lies I.skh Lett. 11. (1841 m Did the Eyes 
come away kindly with no (Kdipean avulsion. 

2. A part tom o(T, a detached portion. 

iM Cudwosth In tell. Syst. 1. iv. | 95. 4«» Certain parts of 
Coa, or decerptions and avulsions from Him. sSsf J. Bar- 
low Columb. vm. 980 Crash your curst continent, ana whirl 
on high The vast avulsion vaulting thro' the sky. 

3 . Law. The sudden removal of land, by change 
in a 1 iver’s course or by the action of flood, to an- 
other person’s estate; in which case, coutiary to 
the rule resecting alluvion or gradual accretion of 
soil, it remains the property of the original owner. 

1864 in Wkbmtks. s88o Muikiikau (Joint 436 Alluvion . . 
distinguished from avulsion. 

▲▼unonlar (ilvinjkitflai), a. [f. L. avuncul us 
maternal uncle, dim. of ervus grandfather + -ar.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling, an uncle. 

lS]f Lani>oh Rufiert Wks. 1846 IT 37* I.ove . . Paternal 
or avuncular. hack km ay Nrwcotnts 1 . v. 50 Clive in 

the avuncular gig is driven over the downs, 
b. ( humorously ) Of a pawnbroker: see Unol*. 
iSg9 Sai.a (lo slight <f> J>. iii. 37 If you enter one of these 
pawnshops . . you will observe these peculiarities in the in- 
ternal economy of the avuncular Ufa. 

▲▼nnOUlis* i k &vt>-gki/ 7 biz\ v. rare . [f. asprcc. 
+ -18B, cf. patronize .] To act like an uncle. 

id6e Fullkr Worthies 11. 14 Seeing he was sisters son to 
bluckmouth'd Sanders, it is much that he doth not move 
Avunculizd in his bitterness against Protestants. 

t Avye*, v. Obs . ; also 5 a wye. fa. OF. avie-r 
Rom. *advidre : see Av.\y.] To send away, 
dismiss ; reft. To take one's way. 

c 1440 Marie Art A. 1717 Sir Arthure and Gawayne avyede 
theme Imthene. c 1485 Digby flfyst. 1188s; in. 300, 1 wol 
a uyc sovercynn; and soiettes I dys<Ieyne. 

t Avyniime. Cbs. in 5 auyseme, auyn- 
Siraa. Error for quvnsitne , QiMNzrftMp. 

1480 Caxton ChroH. Eng. vii. (ijs6> iai b/a The auyzeme 
of Paske kyuge Edwards . made Kdwarde his fyrst none 
prynre of Wales, c- 1500 Partenay 1981 Within thys Auyn- 
si me be ye rctornyng. 

Avyowro, obs. variant of Ayer sb. 

Avyrylo, early form of April. 

Avys e, -ness, etc., obs. ff. of Advice, -ise, etc. 
Avysioun, variant of A virion, Obs. 

Aw- was frequently written in ME. for Au-, e. g. 
awght, awditorie ; and in Scotch for Av-, as in 
awail, awoid. For such forms see Au-. Av-. 

Aw, obs. form of Awk, Owe, Ouoiit. 

Awa, Sc. form of Away. 

Await v . Forms ; 3 awaitie, 3-6 

awate, 3-7 awaite, 4 aweyte, 4-5 awelte, 3-6 
awayto, 6 awayt, awaight, adwate, 6- await, 
fa. ONF. awaitic-r (OF. aguaitier) to lie in wait 
for, watch, observe, f. d to + nniitier {OY.gttaitier, 
mod. £7 tetter) to watch, ad. OHG. wahtfin, mod.G. 
wachten : sec Wait v. With the development of 
meanings, cf. Attend v.] 

1 1 . To keep watch, watch for; esfi. to watch 
stealthily with hostile purpose ; to lie in wait for, 
waylay. A. tram. Obs. 

c up Ancr. R. 174 Mo awaited on. .ns me deft beoues bet 
bcoft i broken to chirche. c 13*0 Cast. I. one 767 Vrc fo Pat 
vs awayte)* day and niht. 138a Wvci.tr Ex. xxi. 13 Who 
forsothc is not awerytid \iHsiaiat*s\. 1475 Caxton Jason 
133 How Jason . . was awayted in a wood and luuutyllcd. 
1339 Palsgr. 441/a, 1 awayte, I lye in wayte of a person to 
marke what he dothe or snyeth, Je aguaytt. 1834 Malory's 
Arthur i <8i6> II. 413 Sir Agravaine. .awaited queen Guen- 
ever and sir Launcelot, for u> put them to a rebuke and 
shame. 1671 Milton Samson 1197 Your ill-meaning politi- 
cian lords . . Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

+ b. reft. Obs. 

1*97 R. Glouc. 49 pe kynges broker and he Erl of Kent 
al so. . Awatede him to (rillta ost, bat h° limperour innewas. 
1 0 . intr. usually with inf. Obs . 

< «ay» Auer. R. z74*Leste he . . awaitie uorte worpen upon 
ou his crakes, a 1300 Cursor flf. 800 Wuramon to stynge 
awayte |iou shal. C 1386 Chaucer Samfin. T. 344 Iher is 
ful many an eyghe aniT many an eere Awayt anu on n lord, 
and he not where, c 1440 Gesta Rout. 294 He awaytid and 
caste him, in alle that euere he myght, for the dethe of his 
fadir. 1330 Palsoil 441/1 Let him awayte hardely, for . . 
he raayhappe to be taken eloper. s«a8 Drayton Legends 
ii. ui Thou itoett who doth awaite, T f intrnp thy Beautie. 

1 2 . tram. To watch for a chance of doing, con- 
trive, plan, plot (harm of some sort) to a person. Obs. 

Ctfi/ua Rom, Rose 7593 He awaited nothing, nut to deceive 
Faire- Welcoming. c 1430 Syr Gener. 9560 To awaite him 
shame, e 1439 Lonklich Grail WL 330 Forto don jow swich 
dishonowr, Owther sow velonye to awayten. 

1 3. To watch, look at, observe, notice a. tram. 
C1390 With Pale rue 1711 Sche a-wayted wel k* white 

bore skinnes. e 1400 Afiol. Loll, 03 jte schal not a wat 
dremis. Ibid. 9j A waytik not be is r.gipcian cUias. 1*449 
Pkuocr Refir. u. xiiL 996 It is diligent li to ba awaiud 
whether the feend antermetith him. 

+ b. intr. or with subord. el. To look, take note. Obs. 
c ijao Beket 83 Gut he Mode forte awaite what that wonder 
wens. 1 133a Witt. PaUrne 0413 Eche wijh wol awelte 
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after ke white bereft. 9393 Lamm. P. PL C. xvm. 6a Awaite 
boo hab moost naede. 

t A lo watch over, look after, attend to. a .tram. 

c 1340 Cursor flf. (Trio.) 5416 pus cOude Joseph . . Awayte 
hi* lord k« kyngus prow. 1393 Lancl. P. Pi. C. via. >79 
Yf ich sente ouer me my seruaunt . . my profit to a-waite. 
t b. intr. with on, inf. phr., or subord. cl. To 
keep watch, give heed, take care, endeavour. Obs. 

Tc 143P T Lydo. In Rel. Ant 1 . 138 Well a-waytyng to ful- 
M\ anoon What thi aoveruin coiumondith the to done. 1484 
Caxton Curiai t Thou awavtest frety on thyn owne pryuat 
thynges. 1489 Caxton Enytes of A. 11. xxxix. 163 Ought al- 
ways to awayte of all theire power* to dtyue and sette theire 
enemyes a grounde. 1331 Elyot Gov. ( 13R0) 180 Accompteth 
hym a beast . . and awaighteth diligently to trust him with 
nothing. 1603 H. Cronsk P’ertues Comtuw. •1878*13 Await- 
ing that voluptuommessc haue no preheminence in the soule. 

T 6. To wait upon, as a servant or attendant, to 
attend. A. Irons . Obs. 

1903 Gowks Cm/. III. aa His cokes ben for him affaiied, 
So that his body is awaited. That him shall lacke no do- 
lite. a 1547 Earl Kursky A cue id iv. 174 Then issued she, 
awayted with great train. 1841 J. Jackson True Evang. 
Tentfiervx . 175 His llupti»onulf Laver twaaj awaited by a 
Love. [Cf. 1671 in i.| 

+ b. intr. with on, upon ; or absol. Obs. 

1393 Gowkr Com/. III. 70 Where as this guiler Taste by 
Upon this jrod shall prively Awaite. cz4oe Eei 


. - _ r , _ Eeiph. (Turnb. 

1843 1 las To sc on the non other a walyng lfut beestes. 
e 1300 To serrre a Lord in Rnhees Ilk. <1868' 368 The servi- 
tours to be rudy to awayte. 1593 Lu. Dacrk in St. Pafiers 
<18361 IV. 65 Horsemen, to adwate upon liyrn. 1800 Tour- 
nk.ijr ’I'mutf. Met. Iii, Awaited on by Truth, his Page, full 
kind. 174a Porr. Dune. iv. 1x7 On whom three hundred 
gold-capt youths await. 

+ 8 intr. To wait upon to transact business. Obs. 
1448 Suii.i.iNUKORn Lett . '187x1 69 Y wold awayte upon 
hym there as sone as he hadde dyned. 1489 Plumpton Corr. 
81 To assigns a place, wher . . I might awayte upon you. 

7. To wait for (a coming event or person), a. 
tram. (This and 8 a are the only current senses.) 

1393 Gowkr Cm/. III. 958 The tigre his time awaiteth In 
hope for to cacche his pray. 1549-3 Act 34 4 35 1 leu. VI II , 
ix. 1 1 Awaiting, .the coiuming of the said preat botes. >867 
Mii.ton P. L. iv. 750 Betwixt these rockie Pillars Gabriel 
sat . . awaiting night. 1878 Grekn Short Hist. iv. | 3 (18891 
179 King Hruidi awaited them at the head of the Piet*. 
1878 Seklf.y Stein 111 . 464, 1 shall await your answer with 
the greatest eagerness. 

+ b. intr. with on, for \ or absol. : To Wait. Obs. 
ri*6 Ciiauckk Fmukl. T. 571 Aurelius . . Awsiieth nyght 
and day on thi* myrade. 1393 Gowkr Cm/, lit. 310 Every 
man with great desire Awiuteth upon hi* coming. 1530 
P AIJK.R. 441/9, 1 have awayted here for you this home. 
1877 R. Casv Chronol. 1. 1. 1. xii. 45 They awaited until 29 
Dajrs were accomplished. 1795 Pork Odyss. vi. 169 In 
dubious thought the King awaits. x8ai Scott Reusin', vii, 
The acclamations . . of the commons who awaited without, 
t o. with for ^ 1 look out * lor, expect. Obs. 

1591 Shark, x lieu. VI, i.i. 48 Posteritie, await for wretched 
yeeres. 1808 Hikron Wks. 11694) L 689 Both to trust vnto 
and awaite for thy saluation. 

8 . To be in store for, be reserved for. a. Irons. 
1593 Shahs. 9 Hen. VI. 1. iv. 95 Whnt fates await the Duke 

of Simblke? 1797 Dk For Afifiaritious iv. 34 What may 
await us behind tne dark curtain of futurity. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 632 Honors and rewards which he little 
deserved awaited him. 
t b. intr. (with for or inf.) arch. 

1833 Dr. Hall Hard Texts 389 That glory which awaits 
for thee. s86s Pvcrokt Agony Point xxvi. 1186a) 947 The 
duties that awaited to try his powers, 
t ▲Wfhi’t, sb. Obs . Forms : 4-6 awayte, 

aweyte, 4-7 awaite, awayt, 5 avayte, 7 (awate), 
4-8 await, [a. ONF. await, aweit, (OF. aguait , 
mod. aguets\ f. await-, aguaitier : see prec.f 

1. A lying in wait or waylaying with hostile 
intent : ambush, ambuscade ; a snare, plot. 

. * 3*7 Trrviba Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 165 Delyvered out of 
he awayt es \ab insxdiis ] of his owne moder. 1480 Cakiravk 
Citron. 317 Where was leyd uret avayte on the Kyng to his 
destruction. 1491 Caxton Howto Die 19 The temptneyons 
of the dcuyll and his ryghte subtyl awayte* and fallaces. 
1598 Tindalk Acts ix. 74 There awayte [wyctik, the asfrics 
of hem] wer knowen of Saul. s8xx slid.. Their laying 
awaite [1881 Revised, their plot] was knowen of Saul. 1677 
Hobrks Dial. Com. Laws 184 The killing by awayt, or of 
malice prepensed. 169s Blount Law Diet., Await seem* 
to signify what we now call waylaying, or lying in wait, to 
execute some mischief. 1887 in Smytii Sailor's Worddk. 
b. In await : in ambush ; with be, sit, stand, lay, 
lie . So upon await. 

0388 Ciiauckr A r onnt Pr. T. 405 Homicides . . That in 
awayte lyn to morther men. 1393 Gowkr Con/. Ill, 311 
For hate is ever upon await. <*1440 Gesta Rom. 8 Deth . . 
stondith euetmore redy in awaite, for to shete his dart. 
* 580 Sidnky Arcadia 1 . 1699^ 185 There in awail had he laid 
these murtherertk 1800 Fairfax Tasso v. xviii. 78 The 
hidden deuill, that lies in close awate To win the fort of vn- 
belceuing man. 1810 Holland Camden's Brit . 1. 400 Many 
frames wherin shooters • . and slingers were set in await. 

2. Watching, watch, watchfulness; heed, caution. 
7 '0 have or take good await : to take good heed. 
To set good await : to watch coixfully. 

CX374 Ciiauckr Trey lus ui. 408 In' aweyte alwey, and in 
fere. X430 Lyixl Ckrou. Trey \.fnb. They sette good 
awayte On euery nyde leste th ye were deceyte. 1461 
Poston Lett , 399 1 1 . 93 Take good awayte to your person. 
- « * J, ally. 80 The froniera towards 
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rraunce were euer in good awayt. >531 Elyot Cm. (is8o> 
97 They should haue good awayt that they spake not in 
such familiar facion . . as . . before, 
b. To have or keep (a person) in await, to make 


or tap await on : to keep a look-oat upon, fo 
watch suspiciously. 

C1386 Ciiauckr Monkes 7 *. 735 No man trust upon hir 
favour longs, Bui have hir in awayt for evermo- — • Afauucifi. 
J\ 43 A good wj-f . . Schuld not be kept in noon awayt. 1489 
Peutm Lett. 609 11 . 391 He myght not speeke with you, 
ther was made so gret awayte upon hym and upon you 
booths, tgaf Ln. Bkrnkss Praia, I. cecvL 439 His men 
hadde him in suspect, and layed great awayt 011 him. 

8 . Waiting, expectation, rare. 

1557 Prituer, Dtrige Ps. xxix, With long awaite I loked 
after our lxirde : and he intended unto me. 

Awaitad (fiw^ tod), ///. a. (f. Await v. 4- 
•ed. J Waited or looked lor, expected. 

1870 Milton Hist. Eng. l Wks.(i8ss>9 The awaited re- 
venge of those whose friends they had slain. 18x4 Southxv 
Roderick xvm. Wks. I 3 C. 189 He gave the awaited signal. 

Awaite. t Obs. Also 4 awaitour, 4 -6 
awayter. [a. AF. * awaitour (*OF. aguaiie§r $ 
ague t ten r), f. axuaitier : see Await v. and -KB I.] 

tl- One who lies in wait. Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucf.r Booth, iv. iii. tax Yif he be a preue awaitour. 
1548 Udall etc. Erasut. Par. Luke xx. 90 The subtile 
uwaiters to haue taken him in a trippe. 

i 2. An attendant. Obs. 

Tkkviba Barth. De P. R. xvu. dxxx. (1493] 791 A 
vytiycrde Is lefte in wynter wytliout keper or awayter. 1543 
Grafton Cantu . Harding 393 The kynges awayters weia 
in comes of whyte and grene. 

8 . One who awaits or waits for. 

Awaiteff, vbl. sb. [f. Await v. + -ino i.] 

1 1. Lying m wait ; ambush, plot. Obs. 

C13B0 Prymer xoi in Maskell Mon. Rit. 11 , Delyuer us 
Fro the aweltingis of the fend. 1559 Godly Prayers in 
Liturg. Q.Eliz. 949 The deceitful an ailing of the most 
subtle serpent. 

+a. Attendance, attention. Obs. 

cx 374 Chauckr And. 4 Arc. 950 You re nwaytinge* . . 
Uppon me bat ye cal I id your mastresse. cxqsnEpifih.O umk 
1843) 101 With a waytyng ;md wonder besy cure. 

8 . Waiting, ex lactation, arch. 

1807 Hikron Wks. 1 . 990 An intentiue awaiting for the 
Consolation of Israel. 1868 Lonof. Dante's Parad. xxiil 
17 Brief the space . . From my awaiting. 

AwafcaU* (&«<-• kfib’l), a. [f. next f -able.] 
Liable to lie awakened or aroused. 


1844 Itlaclrw. fling L.V. 631 The tiger . . lies sleeping, but 
always awhkuble, in every man's heart. 

Awake <&wi> k), v. Pa. t. awoke (&w<%*k\ 
formerly also awaked. Pa. pplc. awoke and 
awaked. Forms : o. (1 awaon-an, see below and 
cf. Awaken 'i. Pa. t. 1-3 aw6o, 3-4 awok, 4 a- 
wook, (6 Sc. awoik), 3- awoke. Pa. pple. 1 
awaoen, 3 awake, 7 awaken, ( poet .) awoken, 
8- awoke. B. 1 awaoi-an, 3 awakl-en, awakle, 
4 awakl, -ye, 4 - awake, (5 Sc. awalk). Pa. t. 
1 awacode, 3 9 awaked. Pa. pple. 1 awaood, 
4- awaked. [In this, as in the simple Wake, q.v., 
two early verbs are mixed up; the form-history 
being complicated with that of Awaken, as the 
sense-history is with that of Awecche. i. For the 
intransitive vb., OK. has awsecnan, aw6c, awacen, 
compound of wtrenan , w6c, wacen, the present stem 
having a formative - n-,wak-n -. (Cf. Goth .fmih* 
n-an, frah, fraihans.) This present began already 
in OK. to lie treated as a weak vb., with pa. t. 
axuxenede ; whence mod.E. awaken , awakened. As 
the earliest texts have onwasenan, the a- in later 
OE. was probably ~ on-, not A- pref i. a. Late 
OE. had also a weak vb. awacian, awacode , in form 
a compound of wacian, wacode, to watch, keep 
awake, but in sense identical with awotenan, and 
perhaps originating in a confusion of the two. 
This gave M. and mod.E. awake, awaked. 3. After 
the weak awakened came into common use, as pa. 
t. of Awaken, the original relation of awoke and 
its pa. pple. to that vb. Iiecame obscured ; and 
later instinct, in accordance with the general ana* 
logics of the language, has referred them to Awake, 
treating them as strong equivalents of awaked. 
They are so included here. 4. Of all these forms 
the sense was in OE. only intrans. 'to arise or come 
out of sleep/ the transitive (causal) sense of * rouse 
from sleep ’ being expressed by the derivative awfc- 
c{e)an, ME. Awecche, Goth, uswakjan, mod.G. 
erweektn ; but soon after 1100 awake began to be 
used in this sense also, nnd at length superseded 
awecche, which is not found after 1300. There 
has been some tendency, especially in later times, 
to restrict the strong na. t. and pa. pple. to the 
orig. intrans. sense, and the weak inflexion to the 
trans. sense, but this has never been fullv carried 
out. 5. The str. pa. pple. awaken was already in 
13th c. reduced to awake, and at length became 
merely an adjective (mostly predicative), after which 
a new form from the pa. tense, awoken, later awoke 
was substituted ; but the weak awaked is also in 
common use. (Shakspere used only the weak in- 
flexions.)] I. intr. 

1. To come out of the state of sleep ; to cease 
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to deep. (With pa. pple. belonging to the active 
voice, cf. come, gone, rum.) CL Awaken t. 

а. strong (pa. t. and pa. pple.). 

dfiutKic Geu.hu «4 He eerie of )mm stope. im 

1 . av. MS 4 ft® Brutuu. a i)e» 7 «mAm in ReLAntTl. 

144. Son* w Judee of stepe was awake. cijoo Oxf. Student 
61 m A. A. /V <i86a> 4a pe derkes awoke anofL 1513 
Douglas /Etuis xiii. Prol 154 .And 1 for fair ewolk. 161s 
limuc Jndg. xvi. so Hee awoke oat of his ileepe. 1639 (mo 
Awake a. il 1M6 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxix, 
I awoke to less trouble than that of my dreams. 

0 . weak (including the now ambiguous present). 

<■*•00 it&iFKic Gin. xlv. 96 Oi hefegum simps awacode. 
IMS Lav. 179*5 Late he non nwakien [iaa gan a-wakie). 
naps St. Keuetm in E. E.P. • 18691 56 Hi of Gloucestre 
schire:bigonne to awakL sxjflg Chauckr L. G. tv. 9183 
Hyght in the dawynyng awakyth she. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. 
C. xix. 180 Ner frentfle ich awskede. e sosoLonkijch Grail 
xlv. 364 pe jjoodinsn Ail awaked was. c tgso Lancelot 1047 
A Walk I It is no tyme to slop, x6xs Bible Gen. xxviii. 16 
Alid Jacob awaked out of his sleep* »n Addison Spect 
No. 3 r 9, I was so transported with toy that 1 awaked. 
17*4 Rape Lack l 16 And sleepless lovers, just at 

twelve, awake. 1807 Jeffrey Let . 07 in Ld. Cockbum Lift , 
1 sliall come back to you like one of the sleeper* awaked. 
2 .^% To rise from a state resembling sleep, such 
as death, indifference inaction ; to become active 
or vigilant : to bestir oneself. (Used also of things 
personified.) 

ri4go Lonklich Grail xxiii. 17a Anon as he owt of his 
thowht awook. 011541 Wyatt Pa stty Lute x My Lute 
awake, ini Shark, i Hen. IV, t, i. 78 Awake, awake, 
English Nohijitie! Let not slotith dimme your Honors. 
*M Crt. S^ain 17 They who were most concerned, awaked 
not. 175* Johnson Rambl. No. 185 P 14 Whenever he 
awakes to seriousness and reflection, xflfe If. E. Manning 
Serm. (18481 1. 995 We feel as If we had awoke up <0 know 
that we had learned nothing really until now. *867 Free* 
man Norm. Cana. I. v. 346 The national spirit again awoke. 
8. To awake to (something): to become fully 
conscious of, to become 'alive' to. 

ICf. 1751 in sense 3.] dbju Yeats Growth Comm. 933 Eng. 
land and France at length awoke to the value of their 
fisheries. .876 Bosw. Smith Carthage 358 When they awoke 
to their danger. 

4 . To be or keep awake ; to be vigilant, to 
watch, rare . (Cf. Wakk.) 

*6oa Fui.bkckk 9 nd Pt. Paratl. 96 The Grecians did nuuiie 
times sleep, when the Romanes did awake. 

II. trans . (taking place of earlier Awkcche.) 

б . trans. To arouse (any one) from sleep. 

a. weak (and ambiguous present). 

rings Ancr. A'. 938 Ich wolde awnkien | m. riseo 0. Kent. 
Serm. in O. E. Afise. 3a Hisc deciples . . a- waked e hinc. 
*34° Ayenb. xa8 pc angm ket nwakede zaynte Pctren. 1593 
Lsnol. P. PL C. 1. ai j And 3c, route of ratons * of rest men 
a- wake. 1553 87 Foxr A. 4 Af. (1596) 1761/9 Shogged her 
dame, and with much adoe awaked her. s6o7T>rydkn 
Cirg, Georg. 111. 79a No dreadful Dreams awak r d him with 
affright. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. 1, If you awaked her. 
iflfl® Trnnykon Elaine 6 Where morning’s earliest ray Might 
strike it, and awake her with the gleam. 

0 . strong, rare. 

*435 Terr, Portugal x*6 Hys homy* blast awoke hyme 
nowghu 1596 T indalr Matt. viii. 95 H is disciples came vn 
to him, and awoke hym sayinge: master save vs. [So x6xs.] 
*• TP Tennyson Lover's l\ 6a Owl-whoop and dorhawk- 
whirr Awoke me not. 

8 . fig. To rouse from a state resembling sleep ; 
to stir up, excite, make active. Cf. Awaken. 

*34® Ayenb. xa8 |>e holy gewt awakef> pane eene^ere. 1963 
Homilies 11. xi. A Imsdeeds L (1839) 38a God’s people should 
awake their sleepy minds. 1995 Siiaks. John tv. i. a6 He 
will awoke my mercie, < *766 Goi.dsm. Vic. IV. xix, I was 
soon awaked from this disagreeable reverie. 1793 Southey 
Tri. Worn. 380 Such strains awake the soul to loftiest 
thoughts. *813 Scott Rokeby 11. xvii, But morning beam, 
and wild bird's call, Awaked not Mort ham’s silent hall. 

0. •1400.9/. Alexins (Laud 6a at 57 A man of grete 
pouste, pat mychel mirbe a wook. *833 P. Fletcher Elisa 
11. xlv, Down dead she fell ; and once again awoken. Fell 
once again. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi, In a fashion 
which awoke the ire of the Lieutenant 
t 7 . reft. To rouse oneself from sleep or iaac- , 
tion. Obs. 

isos Day. a«s6 pa pt King him awoc swifle, he wes id- 
raecched. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddcs Chyld. 33 A slowe 
wyll is towched wyth a stroke of our lorde to awake him. 
Awake (&w^*k), pred. a . [Short for awaken , 
original pa. pple. of Awakb v. \ the full form oc- 
curs sporadically in 17th c.] 

L Roused from sleep, not asleep. Wide awake : 
thoroughly roused from sleep. 

• *300 [see Awake v. 1 «.] xgBi Mar beck Bk. qf Notes 770 
Men scarcely know, whether they be a wake or a sleepe. 
s6*i Bible Luke ix. 39 When they were awake [not in earlier 
versions, nor elsewhere in 1611), they saw hit glory. *839 
Sungs by Diary (1836) 41 As she lay awaken in the night 
xteo Keats St. Agnes xxxiv. She still beheld Now wide 
awake, the vision of her sleep. 

2 . fig. In activity; vigilant, watchful, on the 
alert. 

*6*8 Bolton Fiona (1636) 9 That . . the llama preserved 
them olive, might aver keeps awoke for sofegord of the 
States s&ftx Dryoem Abt. 4 Achii. u. 68e Grudge his own 
test, and keep the world awake. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 
580 F9 Such a Consideration should be kept awake in ns at 
all times. xfloe Let. in Trevelyan Life Macaulay 1. L 43 
We want to have all our faculties awake. 

b. To be awake to [anything) : to be folly con- 
scious of it, to appreciate it frilly. Cf. alive , 

18x3 Miss Austen Pride 4 PreJ. xi 48 As much awoke to 


the noyakyof attention In that quarter as Elisabeth herself, 
stop Feodor Cmsaru. 109 He was awoke to the dangers. 
IwiM (lw^t‘kt \ ppl. a. arch. * Awaki NRD. 
dtf Hibron Whs. (1634; 994 An awaked consdenea. 
▲WIUMK (Iw/i'kn), v. Forms: t swnon<ui, 
a-5 awakn-en, 3-5 nwnken-e(n, 4- awaken. 
[OK a-umcn*an, earlier on~w»cn~an, f. N-pref. 2 + 
wtecnan , to Waken. For the form-history, and 
its complication with that of Awake, see the latter. 
In OE. awmenan was a str. vb. with pa. t. and pple. 
awde, awaeen. But sometimes the present stem 
(being irregular) was mistaken for a weak verb, 
whence already in 9th c. the pa. awxcnede , mod. 
awakened, which is now treated as the proper pa t., 
while awoke and its accompanying pa. pple. are 
referred to the originally weak awake . Like awake, 
this was also at tint strictly intrans. ; the transi- 
tive use is of comparatively recent appearance, but 
now (in sense 5) the most frequent.] 

(In early use, rarely in the literal sense of arvake ; 
commonly transf. or fig. Sec senses 8, 3, 5. We 
still prefer awaken to awake in sense 5. See aLo 
the derivatives below, in which the transferred 
sense is the usual one in modern use.) 

I. intransitive. 

1. lit . - Awake v. i. 

rtto K. A£i.krkd Past. 459 Diet wo onwmenen of *l;t:pe. 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xix. 478, 1 awaknod bore. with & 
wrote m me motto *653 Nissena 19 He awakened, and 
found himxelfe void of the hopes of asking. 18x8 Scott 
iirt. Midi. 967 When the captive awakened, the sun was 
high in heaven. 18x9 K. Chapman Jas. V, 199 When the 
king awakened he was in a great rage. 

+ 2 . transf. To arise or spring into existence, ori- 
ginate. (The usual sense in OK.) Obs. 

t'185 K' iELPRBD Pros. ill. xi. f 5 Eall heora gewinn awsec- 
nedon aerest from Alexandres epfsiolc. a xooo Cnst (Grein) 
67 Nd is Jxct beam cuinen, awwcned. nap Auer. R. 439 
Of idelnesse awakeneft muchol flesshes fondunge. 

8. transf. and fig. ** Awake v. a, 3. 

1788 Wesley Jml. ax Apr. fi8a 7 t 111. if Just awakening, 
and darkly feeling after God. tin Carlvi.k Mi sc. I. 94 
The genius of the country has awakened. x88x Nonconf. 
>5 Sept. 867/1 A mind that has once awakened 10 this great 
and most distressing fact 

II. transitive. 

4 . lit. To rouse from sleep. 

i8>3 Douglas /Emit vui. viii. 7 The blysftill lycht . . A- 
walkynnit king Kuander. xgef Shark. Tam. Shr. v. iL 49 
Hath that awakened you? 1667 Mi lion P. L. v. 679 Satan 
. . his next subordinate Awak’uing. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Badge xvii, Even this failed to awaken the sleeper. 

§, transf and fig. To rouse into activity; to stir 
up, excite ; kindle (desire, anxiety, interest, atten- 
tion, etc.) ; in 7 'keol. to arouse to a sense of sin. 

1803 Shark. Mens, for M.xs. ii. 119 I-ord Angelo . . thinking 
me nrmiue . . awakens roee. s6si Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlv. 
.155 To awaken . .their Piety ana Indumry. 1767 Fomdyck 
Serm.Yng. Worn. 1. 1, xi, I would . . awaken your ambition. 
1890 M r Co«H Div. Govt. iv. iL (1874) 499 The cry of distress 
. . awakens compassion. 

Awa’keaabld, a. [f. prec. + -able.] Capable 
of being awakened. 

*840 Carlylr Chartism iv. 90 Deep-hidden, but awaken- 
able. 

AwaJcenad (Sw^i-k’nd), ppl. a. ff. as prec. + 
-ed.] Aronsed from sleep, sloth, or inaction. 

ciags A ncr. R. 58 Vondunge . . J»urh bine dede . . awak- 
ened. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 11. xax The awakened 
needle . . leapeth towards its allicient. 1748 Hkrvey Medit. 
( *753> L 74 Awakened, trembling Sinners. xfOS Southey 
Joan 0/ Arc y. 999 Awaken’d memory, xteo Keats Ode 
to Psyche 6 Winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes. 

Awakaaar (&w^‘k'nai). [f. Awaken* -erI.] 
He who or that which awakens. 

1908 Florio, Risnegliatore , an awakener, a larum In a 
clocke. *707 Godwin Enquirer 1. vii. 38 Society is the true 
awakener of man. *898 Stanley Arnold I. vl 246 Merely 
as awakeners and reminders to myself. x86o S. Wilber- 
force Addr. Cand. Cretin . 113 An awakener of dull . .con- 
science. 

Awa'kaalag, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -1NG 1.] 

1 . A rising from sleep, or (in modem use, more 
commonly) from sloth, inaction, or indifference. 

199a Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jnl. (Qo. 9) v. ill. 958 Ere the time Of 
her awakening. 1848 Burp Wills (1850) 187 To continue 
vntill the generall awakeninge day. x8t3 Symonds Grk. 
Poets vii. 186 The awakening of the whole English nation 
to activity. 1876 Masque of Poets 17 Dreams divine end in 
awakenings dull, cxfln Sarah Stock L(fe Abund. 8 The 
spring, Nature's great awakening. 

2 . An arousing from sleep or its semblance. 
x88s R. Alleynk (title) A Rebuke to Backsliders . . pub- 
lished for the Awakening of a Sleepy Age. 167s M. Twain 
Inuec. Abr. 909 These violent awakenings must have been 
annoying to Oliver. 


iy Age. 187s M. Twain 
enings must have been 


Awi’kaalag, ppl. a. [f. os prec. 4 - -in 0 S J 

1. Rising os itfrom sleep. 

1796 Thomson Winter 1043 Awakening nature heave, .and 
starts to life. 1884 Harper’s Mag. Sept* 626/1 Awakening 
buds and blossoms. 

2. Fitted to arouse ; rousing, 

1894 Kettlewell Comp. Penitent 44 Thy awakqnlng 
Provideitoss. 1738 Wesley Whs. (187a) I. 49 The most 
awakening writer.. of all the ancients, s8so Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 46 The awakening cock. 

Awakmme&t (Sw^icWtot). [f. Awaken + 


•hint ; the Romance suffix being here «ued with 1 
Teutonic verb .1 An awakening. 

xlp Gseslky For. Arden o The general awakenmeikt of 
learning and civilisation. tMa D. Simon Denser ' s Pots. 
Christ u. 1. 276 The awakenment of n lively feeling of need. 
■87s Farrar Witts. Hist. L 7 A happy awakenment to life 
and energy. 

Awft'MT. [f. Awake v. 4 -in.] - Awakenie. 

x8xt Cutor^ Susciteur, a raiser, awaker, stirrer vp. xdlg 
Lady R. Russell Lett, sa I. 78 Never any poor creature 
. . has had more awakent to quicken and revive the anguish 
of its soul than I. 

▲waking (&wr‘ kiq\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec 4 
• 1 N 0 l.J The rising, or arousing, frojUi sleep (or its 
semblance). 

M97 R. Glouc. 557 Of softs awskunge hii toke lute gome. 
1811 hit arm. Wint. i\ 11. iU. 36 The causa of hui awaking, 
xdeo Vennrr Via Recta 11650 304 Untimely awakings do 
ensue. 1870 Daily News 18 Aug. 9 Whut an awaking I 
t Awaid. -old, -eald. V. str. Obs. [f. A- firef. 
4 OC. wealdan, waldan (see Wald v.) ; prob. a 
later parallel formation to the old anw\f)ald, on- 
v\t)a/d sb. ‘ power, dominion ' ; or for OE. ge- 
wealdan. _ Cf. the weak Awki. 1). some of the forms 
of which in EE. are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of this verb.] To have control of ; to wield. 
(Orig. governing genitive.) 

taes Lay. 937 u lire drihten be alle domes await r*a 9 » 
weldebb ettaa Leg. Si. Rath. 65s Aweald burh hi wisdom 
hare worldliche wIl c tjef St. Edm. 333 in A*. A. P. 80 As 
sttf as enie bord hire honden bicome . . heo no mijto hem 
awolde nn^t. 

▲wale, obs. Sc. form of Avail and A vale. 
t Awi'lk, v. Obs. rare” 1 , [f. A- prtf. 114 
Walk v.] To walk. 

1538 Bw.lkndrnr Cron. Scot. (t8ax) 1. Proem 8 Quhllk in 
the floure of youth. . Awalkis heir amanx the flouris soft. 


et 35 ® Irtll. Palerne 1770 pc white Seres . . went a-wal a 
wallop as bei wod somed. 

Await (ft wait), adv. Sc. ; also awaid, awelled, 
awort (awkward). [Etymol. uncertain. Cf. OE. 
wmltan to roll. 310. t. in I.iudisf. Matt, xxvii. 60 
aw felt e t in Kushw. awsdede ; but the place of the 
stress makes the relationship doubtful.] (See quot.) 

*799 1863 Trans. High!. Sac. 111 . 447 (Jam.) Sheep are 
most apt to die awuld. when it grows warm after a shower. 
*•84 J. S«r. 1. Ia. 209/1 when fat sheen roll over on 
their backs and cannot get up of themselves they are said to 
be lying awkward, in some places await, and in others 
aivart. 1863 Morton Cyct. Agric. II. 720 Awelled (Duiu- 
fricssh.), a sheep . . lying helplessly on ils buck. 


▲wance, -no, obs. Sc. form of Aiiva nor. 
A^wane (dwe'-n). advb. phr. [A prep.' 4 Wane.] 
f 1 . In want, wanting. Obs. 

c X175 Lamb . Horn. 91 Tomaqan hit him is Awanc. 

2 . On the wane, waning. 

1876 Dowdkn Poems 25 No wanderer morning-moon awaM. 
▲want, obs. Sc. form of Avaunt. 

▲wanting (dwp ntiij), ppl. a. [The phrase 41 
wanting (see A prep\ 12, 13) erroneously taken as 
a single word, os if from a vb. to awant. Chiefly 
in Scotch writers ; cf. amissingl] Wanting. 

*66* Kurnev K 4pB. b&pov 105 To acquaint life with what 
passes, or b awant ing in the Nations. 1747 T. Story Jml. 
Life 78 Mutual Love and Esteem was not a-wanting. 1897 
H. Millkr Test. Rocks ii. 04 The upper side of the skull Is 
often awanting. 1877 H. Page D* Ouincey II. xvi. 94 A 


Greek quotation with an accent mbplaced or awanting. 

Awaped* var. Awhapkd ppl. a. Obs. bewildered. 

Award (&w$'id), v.' [a. AF. awardt-r, ONF. 
Hoarder, e swarder, central ¥ .esguarder , to observe, 
look at, consider, examine, decide, ordain, fix — 
OSp. tsguardar. It. sguardare :— Romanic *ejtward - 
are, - guarddre , f. ex out, thoroughly 4 warddre, 
guar dare, ad. OLG. +ward-tn (OS. warddn, OE. 
wardian, cogn. w. OHG. wartfn, mod.G. warten ) 
to watch. Cf. Ward, Guard.] 

I. To award a thing. 

fl. To examine a matter and adjudicate upon its 
merits ; to decide, determine, after consideration 
or deliberation. Obs. a. trans . 

*393 Gower Com/. III. 354 So as my court it hath awarded, 
Thou shalt be duely rewarded. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxxviL xo6, I wylle that ye award and doo ryght. mm s, 
Hkywood With Folly Introd. (1846)30 , 1 judge and awards 
Both these pleasures of youn as one in regards. *686 Drydrn 
Hind 4 P. 11. 1B1 Shall then the Testament award the right? 
*799 Pofb Otjyss . viii. sss Ev’n he who sightless wants his 
visual rav. Mai ' 


fb. with inf. phr. or subord. el. 
f xj!6 Chaucer Doctor f s T. 909 This clerk echal have his 
thral ; thus I awards. 1480 Caxton Chews. Rug. cxxviL iq6, 
I award . . that hymself and his tone wdhd byfore the kyug. 
im Pofe Odyss. viii. 557 The unwise award to lodge it m 
tne towers. 

2 . To determine upon and appoint by Judicial 
sentence. 

*933 Most Debell. Salem Wits. 9 83/a The nidges a wards 
write to enquire of what fame and behauiour the man ia. 
1704 Load. Gas. No. 4040/4 A Commission of Bankrupt 
being awarded against William Mackdugale. a X709 Sis R. 
Airy ns Part. 4 Pol. Tracts U 734 >93 An Offlcer . . executing 



AWARD, 


AWAY 4 


Process which la e r roneously awarded. 1076 Green Skirt 
Hist. viia. f 5 <i88a> joe Fine* of four and live ihouaaod 
pound* were awarded for brawl*. 1M4 Law Times Rep. 
ie Apr. M7/1 An umpire . . awarded tliat the local board 
should pay . . *00/. 

8. To grant or assign {to a Demon) by judicial or 
deliberate decision ; to adjudge. 

ip] Act 14 if 15 Hen. MU. ii, To award to the party 
comp ainant such amende*. *996 Shako. Merck. \f* iv. L 
300 A pound of that same merchants flesh is thine, The 
Court awards it, and the law doth give it. wjm Da Fob 
Moll FL 118401 b6q It was not in his power to award me any 
reparation. 1851 Hussey Papal Fewer ii. 86 Hi awarded 
to the Bishop of Vienne . . four neighbouring cities. 1877 
hlRH.Oi.iPii ant Mak. Fler. i«L 63 It was his . . to award ever- 
lasting nr^iMe to his friends. 

+ b. loosely . To furnish, give. Obs. rare . 

1583 Stamviiurst A emit 1. (ArhJa* Furye weapon award* 
eth [ Juror mrmn minis fra/), /bid. vui. 11836) 14* Theyre 
labor hot they foiow | toe the flame fits gyrelul awarding. 

f II. To award a person. Obs. 

+ 4 . To sentence, appoint (to do something). Obs. 

*938 Starkey England 190 The party condemnyd. .schotd 
ever be award yd to pay costys. 169a Fuller Pisgah 384 
A tierce of Lcvites were awarded to waito. 
t 5 . To sentence, consign (to custody, etc.), 
tul Uoall. etc. Erasm. Par. lleb. vi. a iR.) That last 
Judgment, which shall awarde some to eternall felicitie, and 
other some to euerlastyng paynea. x6oa Fulrkcss ii i Ft. 
Pamll. 83 Yet euerie or them shall be awarded to prison. 
1648 Pbykms Flea for Lords 36 The .. Lords .. awarded 
him to the custody of the Marshall 

I Awi rd, v* Obs. [f. A- pref. 11 4 Ward «.] 

. tram. To guard. 

riU4 Pel. Verg. Eng Hht. (184A s68 The passages wears 
■tragmlie awarded bie there enemies. 

2 . To ward off (blows, etc ), 
im Poors Knights Palace G iij, Then Clodius, to award 
this blow, and to drive back this dome, etc. 1670 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) 111 . ass Dexterously, yet candidly, to award 
some unlucky points that are not seldom made at us. 1744 
Mitchell in Phil. Trans. XLI 1 I. 108 To award off* this 
Violence of the Sun's Beams. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Hid. 
(ecL More Ik To award, or ward oft; a blow, Ictum overtire. 

Award (flw$ jd), sb. Form* : 3 ougard, aw- 
garde. 3-7 awarde, 5-6 ad ward, 4- award, 
[a. AF. award. - airt agard— OF. ewart, esivart, 
esguart, 'look, aspect, attention, consideration, 
judicial decision, arbitrament/ n. of action f. «• 
warder, esguarder : see Award v. 1 The EE. 
forms ougard, awgarde , confuse the two F. forms iu 
g and w ; for the spelling adv- see Aiv pref. a.] 

L A decision after examination, a judicial sen- 
tence, esp. that of an arbitrator or umpire ; the 
document embodying it. 

a 1300 C ureer M. 7316 Pad aeke barn-self o a gret ougard 
{Futrf. jx foule awgard c], pai askjnow ojwr kfnjj pan me. 


njK Chaucer Pert. 


1 409 To stonde gladly to the 


award of hise souercynes. c 1409 Wyntoum Cron. vui. iv. 
15s To gyve A-ward For one of pa twa baa aakand £>e soc- 
cessyown of Scotland. 1473 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 73s 111 . 
i»® Sette attone by the ad ward off the Kyng. *977 Ho- 
unshed Chron. 1 . 3/1 To interdict so manic . . as disobeled 
their award. 1669 Glanvill Seeps. Set. x. 33 Tlie condemn- 
ing award of that unintelligent 'Tribunal 1678 Jevons Prim. 
PoL Keen. 78 The workmen have in several instances, re- 
fused to abide hy the award of the umpire. 

2 . That which is awarded or assigned, as pay- 
ment, penalty, etc., by the terms of the judge's 
sentence or arbitrator s decision. 

1996 Si'Rnsrs F. Q. iv. x. 17 Faint-heart-foolea, whom 
shewof perill hard Could terrific from fortunes faire adward. 
*697 Dr. Patrick Comm. Ex. x iv. 17 The Annoyances on 
their Bodies by Frogs, and Lice . . were the just awards . . 
of God's punitive Justice. 1863 Kemble ResnL Georgia 214 
The fatal infliction of the usual award of stripes, rflfta 
Pail Mall G. 13 May ifs The balance of the Geneva Award. 

t8. Keeping, care, custody, wardship. (Cf. 
Award v.* and Ward id.) Obs. 

c 1430 Loneuch Grail xix. aoa Nascie . .... 

thei there That him and his londis bothe, they hadde In Here 
award. Ibid, xxiii. 150 Loke thow . . Of these )Utes that 
thou take good award. 1970 Marr. IVit 4 Sc. 1. in HazL 
DodsL II. hs6 To whose award all creatures are assigned. 

Awardable (flwojdib’l), a. [f. Award v.i + 
-apleJ Rightly or lawfully to be awarded. 

x&aa Calus Slot. Sewers (1647) 169 No Procease is there 
awardable against the party. 

Awarder (hwjfjdax). [f. Award v. 4 -eh* ; cf. 
OF. awardeur, eswardeur. j One who awards. 

1961 Ja. Hr wood Seneca's Here. Par. (xs8x) 00 b, O thou 
awarder of mens gyhea. 1739 Thomson Liberty n. 369 The 
high awarder* of immortal lame. 1804 Landor /mag. Cano. 
1 . 141 The jury in this case is never the awarder of damages. 
Awa rding, ppl. a. [f. Award t/.i 4 -urn *.] 
Giving judicial sentence, deciding. 

i6eo Rowlands A ft. Raven so Each of an honest Wend did 
make his choyae. And bound thenudues to their awarding 


t Awa*rdm«nt. [f. ns prec. 4 •mutt j cf. OF. 
etguardement .] = Award sb. 

1981 T. N[orton1 Calvin's Inst, l viL (1634V ax To hang 
the credit that we have to the Scriptures upon the will and 
awardimnt of the Church. 1679 w. Penh Addr. prot. 153 
Content with the awsrdment of such loss or gain as they 


the Arbitrators think equal 1693 W. Robertson PhrmeeeL 
~ “lOhttR 


Gen. sidf They, both stood to 
tAf jyydfhlp. Obt. [f.M P rec.+-*CT.] TV. 
in h warder, arbitration. 

wijfcLdimn* Serm. f Rem. (1843) 4** Promising that. 


ha would stand to your a wardship, and now doth deny h. 
mm — in Stmt EecL Mem. 111 . acxix. 0*7 He would not 
that his awarosiup should take place. 

Aware (dwe«\i \ pred. a. Forms : 1 iswar, 
9 ftwar, iwam, iwarre, a ware, 4 y-wmr, yww, 6 
•warn, 5- aware. [OE .gettmtr (cogn. with OHG. 
gawar, giwar, MHu.^vsoor, mod.&.gtwahr), t.ge 
(tec A- Pref 6 ) 4 wmr wary, cautious : ace Ware.] 
fL Watchful, vigilant, cautious, on one's guard. 
To be aware of\ to be on one's guard against Obs. 
M99 O. E. Chron , pa b* ions® ftem mwan cestele 
wseron, his gewter wurdon. c teeo Moral Ode 334 Bute we 
* — — b 1 wereld us wile drenchcn. sago Lav. 


urwn us iwar^ yn wernu wiic unnciKih 1*9, um. 

3330 Beyne wer iwar [taof warrej of fmn swikedome. 1340 
Ayenb. 100 Jfct buu by wys and y-wer. 194a Uoall Erasm. 
Apoghth. 337 b. To bee well aware, lest thei should, .arose 
battaill 1036 E. D acres tr. Machiavcl 1 1 . 433 They were 
alwayes aware of taking of townes by long sieges. 1770 
Wesley Whs. 1x87a XIII. 19 Are you all aware of . . tale- 
bearing and evil. speaking f 1633 L Taylor Spir. Despot. 
iv. 164 We must be especially aware of those fallacies. 

2 . Informed, cognizant, conscious, sensible. To 
be aware (of that ) : to have cognizance, to know. 

1x09 Lav. 1843s Mr heo wuriScn iware. we scullen heom 
amarre. c 1030 Ancr. R. 104 per of bebS iwar . . b*t oiler 
hwile be ueond, etc. c 1*80 Command**!. in E. E. P. (1869) 
16 Be a ware whose euer wol . . b** lor man-is sin it is- 
14I9 Caxton Faytes qf A. 11. ill 94 Whan the dwellers 
there were aware of hit. 1939 Cover dale i Chron. xxii. ax 
Aman loked, and was aware of Dauid. 1667 Milton P. L. 
tv. 1x9 Whereof hce soon aware, Each perturbation smooth'd 
with outward cal me. 1790 Cowrea Odyss. xix. x 17 Thou 
wast well aware . .that 1 design'd To ask. >848 W. Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal xv. (1870) 317 The only Europeans who had 
preceded us . . so far as 1 sru aware, were Straus . . and Donor. 
Mod. Are you aware that your friends are here? 

1 8 . elliptically with be omitted, and simulating 
a verb in the imperative. (So taken by Johnson.) 
(Be) on your guard, (be)wa-e. (Cf, Soft! Quick!) 
c xgjo Hickscorner in HarL DodsL I. 154 Aware, fellows, 
and stand a.room. 1379 Lankham Let. 11871138 Aware, 
keep bak. make room noow. c 1900 Marlowe Faust. viL 
81 Well there’s the second time. Aware the third. 

Awutdoxn (&w6*‘jdam). rare [f. Aware a. 
4 -Doll,] The state of being on one's guard. 

179a H. Walpole Lett H. Mann ajt 111 . 60, I am glad 
you are aware of Miss Pitt ; pray continue your awaredom. 

Awareness (awe* jnt' 8 ). [f. as prec. 4 -NEBS.] 
The quality or state of being aware ; consciousness. 

x88o Cyples Hum . Exp ii. 34 No lapse of the egoistic 
awareness. x88o Mias Bkvinctom in Mind No. 17. 43 The 
higher the organisation the keener is the awareness. 

t AwSiTie, v. Obs. Forms : 1 awer&i-an, 
awierxt-an, awyrse-an, a awlrl)-en, awerle-n, 
a-j awerej-en, 7-4 awarle-n, 3 awarye-n, 4 
a war 30, awyrle. [OE. awygian. awi%rgiast , 
awyrgean . f. A- pref. 1 4 w^rgian, wifrgian, wyr- 
gian , to curie : see Warie j To curse, damn. 
Vesp. Ps. v. 9 A wergsd. r 88(3 It. Alfred Past. 349 Awierxed. 
c moo A£lfric Gen. viil ax Nolle ic awirgean h* eorban 
heononforb. c 1175 Cott. Horn. 333 Se eorOe his awiri]d on 
bine weorcum. c x ago Meid. Martgr. xix, Dennc spec Oli- 
brius— awarie him sonne ant mone I c tut P • Pk Crsde 
66a pei wolden awyricn bat wijt for his well dedes. 

^1 See also Awouky. 

t AwaYiedCe, PPL a. Obs . £f. prec. 4 -ED.] 
Accursed. 

e 1000 Ags. G. Matt. xxv. 41 Gewltafl awyrgyde Asm me 
[ R ushw. awsergede], c xxAo llatton G . , fiewitefl awerejede. 
cisao Leg. Katk. 14a Toward tea wariedemau metes temple. 
c 13x4 Guy IVarw. x66 Awarid worth ye ichon. 1340 Ayenb. 
37 Awaxvde xlednesse. 

tAwa’rug, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Aware a. or v. 
4-iwo 1 .] Perception, sensation. 

»4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh>. 50 l*he soul Is too high 


tJ# 


to uivs us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense, uh heat, cold, wetness. 

Awarke, obs. form of A-work. 

t Awatr, v. Obs. rare . [f. A- pref 1 1 (or 6 ) 4 
Warn v ] To warn., 

1996 Si’CNSES F. Q. 111. x. 46 That every bird and beast 
awarned made To snrowd themselves. 

t Awa’rp, v . Obs. Fomis: Inf 1 aweorp-, 
awurp-, awyrp-an, a awerp-, 9-3 aworp-en, 
3-4 awarp-e(n- Pa. t. x aweprp, i-a a warp, 3 
aweorp. Pa.pple. 1-3 aworpea, 3 awarpen. 
[f. A - pref x away 4 weorpan to throw (see Wart); 
cogn. with OS. awerpan , Goth, uswairpan.) 

1 . To throw or cast away; to throw or cast 
down. 

riooo Ags. G. Matt, xxvfl. 9 And ho awexrp ba scyllingas 
inon hoBt tempel c xt6o Hatton G»> Avsm c 1179 Lasnb. 
Horn. 09 And awerpoS hide in to hells pine, c naj 
St. Marker. 9 Ha walden . . awarpen me. nap Ancr. 
E. la* pet a windes puf . . me! auellon Jkawoipen intosunne. 

2 . To warp or twist out of shape. 

cijoo Old Age In E. E. P. (186a) 149 Eld me awarpeb bat 
ml achuldern acharpik 

t Awrmaty «. Obs. . [£ A- pref >14 War- 
rant v.J To vouch for, warrpV guarantee. 

a 1400 Chester PL 3 Some writeiWawanrante your matter, 
theinore be bonlde. igl Gbrxns jm, IP (z86t) 188 And 
awarrant his preferment to a prince's service, slot * 

Host Ninn. <1843) 16 If life wen a warranted fooles. 

Awarys, oba. Se. form of Avaiics. 

A-waih (^9/), advb.phr. (pred. a.) [A prep\ 

4 Wash.] 


L On a level or flush with the surface of thewater, 
to that it just washes over. 


*893 Penny Cyci. I. goth An anchor b., 

the stock is hove tip to Che surface of the water. 

Collins Moonet. l xix- (1876; 144 The South spit was just 
awash with the flowing tide. 

A Washing about, at the mercy of the waves, 
lip Reads Put Yoursetf 111 . 074 The vising water set 
everything awash, sfljd Morris Sigurd iv. 351 Their un- 
manned oars awash In the sandy waves of the shallows. 
ArWftfl t* ( 4 wF»‘st), advb. phr. [A prepS 4 
Waste.] Wasting, to waste. 

*890 Mas. Browning Prometh. End. Poems 1 . 146 Thy 
body appears Hung awaste on die racks 

Awtttoh^a watch : cf. next and Await eb. 

sgsf H ORMAN Vulg. 355 Whan sowdien be scatred about 
diuers besyncaeb : thanlyghtly they be leyde awatche for. , 

A-waich Uwg tj), advb. phr. [A prep . 1 4 
Wat. r.] On the watch, watching. 

iM Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vu, As a dog a-watch 
for ms master's foot. 

Awate, obs. form of Await. 
f A wator, in or on the water : see A prtp\ 
A-WRT 8 (iwe»*v), advb.phr. [A prep . 1 4 Wave.] 
On the wave, moving in waves ; waving, 
lira Mrs. Browning An Island Poems 1 1 . 183 The place 
is alt awave with trees. 1899 Browning Saul in Men 9 
Worn. II. 131 The river's awave With smooth paper-reeds. 

Awaw&rd, obs. Sc. form of Avant-guard. 
Awawns, ohs. form of Advance. 

Away (dw^i), adv. Forms: 1 onwes, i-t 
awes, a aweig, a -5 awoi, awoy, awai, (3 awmi, 
Orm. awoH), 4 owal (awai), o way, on-wal, 
on way, (a-vey, avay), awele, aw eye, 4-5 oway, 
4-6 awaye, 6 awaie, 4- away. Sc. 8-9 aw*. 
[In its origin a phrase, On prep., and weg, Wat, 
i.e. on (his, one's) way, 'on* (as in 'move on'), 
and thus ' from this (or that) place.' Already in 
OE. reduced to a-wcgi cf. A prepy : the 14th and 
15th c. forms in 0 -, on-, were northern ; in ME. 
and mod. dialects reduced to 'way ^ York Plays, do 
way - put away. Sc. edway, c'way ■= come away), 
also in certain combinations, as way-going. So 
MHG. ettwlc (for in wtc), mod.HG. dial, et vick, 
mod G. weg. In earlier Eng. used os a separable 
verbal prefix, standing before the vb., csp. in sub- 
ordinate sentences, and compound tenses (as in G.), 
e.g. Sons se ich hit awei warp , soon as 1 threw it 
away : he ims awri ijtojen , he had flown away ; 
still placed emphatically before the subject as 
‘ away he went,' ‘ away went hat and wig.*] 

I. Of motion in place, removal. 

1 . On (his or one's) way; onward, on, along. 
Hence used also with come, as still in north. Eng. 
and Sc., where * Come away * — ‘ come along, come 
on/ without reference to plaoe left. 

Beowulf 534 ELr he on wex hwurfe. 9*1 O. E. Chron. 
(Earle xo6i Pa forieton hie ba burg and foron awex. rtsgo 
Gen. 4 Ex. 8x0 Abram . . ferde a-wei to mambre dale, a 1300 
Cursor M. 8067 Wit be king he ferd on-wai. c x§oo Ret 
Ant. I. 45 The plowman cryed, Sirs, come awaye. s6ox 
Shams. Twel, N. 11. iv. 5s Come away, come away death. 
And in sad cypreaae let me be Uide. 

2 . From this (or that) place, to a distance. 

Beowulf 4x99 He on weg losade. 918 O. E. Chron., Hira 

feawa on weg comon. c vena Ags. Gosg. Malt. xix. aa pa 
code he aweg unrdt [Rushw. awmg, Hatton aweigb c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn, st Bute he hine driuc a-wei. a 1300 Cursor 
M. xxs6a pir angels wited bam ewai. c 1384 Chaucer H. 
Fame 169 And bare hym on his bakke m way iv. r. aweyl 
1936 Pol Poems (1899* II. x<6 The duk fled oway. igat 
Tindalx John xv l 7 That I goo a waye. 1990 Shake. 
Com. Err. l ii. x6 Get thee away. 1699 Dbydrm Char. 
Gd. Parson 74 And hungry sent the wily fox away, t^s* 
Steele Sped. No. 136 pe My Imaginatiun runs away with 
me. 1894 Thackeray Neweomes xxiv. I. *34 They sail 
sway each on his course; 1884 /Wl Mall G. 9 Aug. 9/1 The 
bride's going-away dress, 
b. emphatically. 

19B3 Babington Commandm. (1990) 277 Making them ride 
and run, post and away. 198a CowrsR Gilpin xxv, Away 
went Gilpin, neck or nought ; Away went hat and wig. 
s8sx Keats Isabel lx, Away they went 
8. From actual adherence, contact, or Inclusion ; 
off, aside ; fig. as in to fall away , to desert. 

c i«6o Hatton Gosg. Matt, xvlil 8 Awurp hine aweig from 
be. c xsao Uretsun in Cott. Hem x8o Waschcn a-wai alle 
folkes fulbe. *1389 Chaucer L. G. IV. 393 He with hi* teyl 
awey the flye smyteth. 148* Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 41 

" ' 1 rir: ‘ ' •' St. Aug. 

desires. 

j clear'd 

„ 1873 Lo mo. Elia. 09 in Aftermath gx She folded 

her work, imd laid it away. 

A From or out of one's personal possession, with 
sense of parting with, deprivation, loss ; e.g. with 
put, give, take, throw, etc. 

ctganAgoL LoU. xxopsi tak a vey oH Hngb fro alle men. 
sits Bibub Gen. nxviL 36 Hee looks away my birthright. 

1693 Walton Angler 96 It shafl be given away to 

171a Addison Sped. Na 941 


poor body, 
thrown away when it a not 
i§!3 Ht. Martineau Leom 4 J 


548 f ,3 

useful to others 
03 This is not an 
Lonof. . 


&k to take away one's appetite djn Lono* Emma 4 
EgM. 179 This passing traveller, who hath stolen away 
Tne brightest jewel of my crown to-day. Med. Who gave 


the bride awayT 
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5 . From the actual state or condition j from 
existence ; into extinction or termination tin most 
cases gradual) ; to death, to an end, to nothing. 

im Hamnu Pr. Cense. 3769 FediittnoiW er ills with- 
in, And pease* sway in dedely syn. cijn Chaucer H. 
Fame xxjpThey were molta away with hete. 13*6 Tindale 
Lnh rix. la The daye beganne to wears awaye. tin Bulb 
5 W xiv. 10 Man dieth, and wnsfeeth away. — miH. 11 
Hh lob k consumed away. 1641 French Dietill U. (xdjx) 
60 Lei that ..be vapoured away to the thickness* of honey. 
>714 Addison Jj^. Na 365 r s They faded away. il«6 
Scott OtdMort. xxxvii, Their seal . . died gradually away. 
s86* Lonqv. Fate. Federigo 914 The petted hoy grew ifl, 
ami day by day Pined with mysterious malady away. 

6. From its natural use with certain verba in the 
preceding senses, away is extended to other tran- 
sitive verbs, to express a specific application of the 
action to A. removal, parting with (cf. blow away, 
hits away, boon away), b: doing away with, elimi- 
nation (cf. boil away, refine away, analyse away, 
explain away) ; and finally also with similar force 
to o. intransitive verbs, which are thereby rendered 
transitive, os 4 to sigh away ones life, 4 to idle 
away one's time,* 4 to sleep the day away.* There 
are verbs which are scarcely or not at all used 
without it, as 4 to while the time away,* 4 to fool 
one's money away' (to part with it like a fool). 

a. rs66x Argyll s Lott Will in Hart. Mite, (1746) VI IX. 
07/* What wan got by Oppression, will be booned away by 
the King's Liberality, zyi s Smut Sped, No. 138 r 3 
Which can play away its Words. 1SS1 Ulackmore Chris- 
towell xxxviii. He . . kissed away the tears. 

b* x 738 Johnson London 133 Explain their country's dear- 
bought nghts away. 1740 Richardson Pamela 111 . 73 To 
split hairs and to distinguish away the Christian Duties. 
17s* Jobtim Serm. 1x771) VL vii. >40 To purify their reli- 
gion, till they refined it away. x 9 xa I- Hunt in Examiner 

a Dec. 783 '* To explain away some of the passages. 1863 
ill Utilit . 46 This . . might be analysed away. 

O. 1689 Shkrlock Death iii. f 7 11731) aio These Men 
have loitered away the Day. 171a Sped. No. 507 p 2 We 
had whiled away three hours after this manner. 1767 Wks- 
lkv JmL 27 July (18271 HI* >84 Having a severe cold, I 
was in hopes of riding it away. Ibid, 31 Oct. 94/3 They 
had falsely sworn away the lives of their fellows. s8ze 
Hyson CM, liar, 11. I, Let . . the loitering pilgrim . . gaze . . 
t he morn . . away. 1864 I mhgf. Fate. Federigo 90 The lovely 
lady whiled the hours away. 

II Being used with verba generally, like the 1 .. 
prefix ao-, Gr. dro-, G. weg-, ab hin-, F. en- (cf. 
anfugfre to flee away, dvoriMycu to put away, 
wegnehmen , abnehmen, to take away, s'en a Her to 
go away, enlever to take away), away enters into 
many idiomatic phrases, e.g. to do away (with), 
make away , give away (now give way), fall away, 
etc., which will be found underthe verbs in question. 

II. Of action. [Immediately from sense 1.] 

7 . Onward in time, on, continuously, constantly; 
with idea of continuance of action and progress ; 
e.g. to work away ** to go on working. 

198s J. H bywood Prov. 4 Epigr. '1867) 90 , 1 with ale. and 
ale with me wag away. 1370 Ascham Scholem. l (Arbj 29 
As you perceiue your scholer to goe better and better 011 
awaie. 1737 M. Green Spleen, While Pan melodious pipes 
away. 1804 Nasuil Chron. XII Sailors have a knack, 'Haul 
away t yo ho, boys V zSsz Scott Kenitm. xxxiii, 1 Scream 
away if you like it.' c stag R. Macnmh Barber tfG&ti, in 
Mod, Pythag. (1838) II. 101 * Brush away, my old boy— 
nothing like it. 1 nn Ht. Martinea v Brooke F. lx. zia The 
young folks trippedit away on the grass. i8m Th ackkrav 
Rose 4 Rings. d866) 23 She capered away onher one shoe. 
Ibid. xiv. 89 He sat down and worked away, very, very hard. 
>873 Helps A Him. 4 Mast . v. 132 And kept 1 pegging away,* 
to use a presidential expression, with all my might. 

8. Straightway, forthwith, directly, without hesi- 
tation or delay; chiefly colloquial in imperative 
sentences, as Fire away l — proceed at once to fire, 
begin immediately, Say away «- say on, and U. S. 
ana Eng. dial. Right away-* straightway, directly. 4 

■833 Covkbdalk John xvi. is, I haue yet moch to saye 4 
vnto you, but ye cau not bears it away*. 1876 Shaowkll 
Virtuoso 11. Wkn. 1730 I. 33a Come .. pull away. 184a 
Dickens Amer, Rotes ii. 14 'Dinner, if you please,' laid I 
to the waiter . . 4 Right away t' said the waiter . . I saw now 
that 'Right away' and 'Directly' were one and the same 
thing. sMfl Pall Mall G. a? Sept. 10 She told him ' to re- 
port away,' that she was not afraid. 

III. Of position. [From senses 2-5.] 

8. Of direction: (Turned) from this (or that) 
direction ; in tne other direction. 

cxtmLamb. Horn. 53 Hi beofl humid away from heom. 
c 1383 WvcLir Wks.f 1880 8 pat turoej» a weyhtseris. 91440 
Apot JsolL 68 Turnib away ynur facia fro al sour folthis. 


11 , Of the position attained by removal in place : 
In another place ; at a distance ; at (a stated) dis- 
tance, off. 

mi Sped. No. 30a p «. I shall not be able to stay away. 
edagb G H. Batsman Hymn, Inhere is a happy land Far, 
far away I rffce Brass A thorn. vL 33 They can see the dry 
away through the hoe and stifling air. x8i6 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. A 'eight, u 1x878) 14 Away Id the distance . . glit- 
tered a weathercock. tS8x Blackmork Christ ewetl xxxix, 
His home was. some miles away. 

18 . Of the state or condition resulting from re- 
moval : Gone (from a place) ; absent ; wanting. 

C1300 Cursor Mi 970s What is wisdoms be peee ewayet 
cxgfe Witt. Paleme 0095 And turned aatin . . and told he 
was a-weie, eng 88 Chaucer Frank l 7 . 336 The Rokkce 
been aweye. 1560 J. Hey wood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 33 
Three male kepe counsayle, if two be away. 1847 Cowley 
Misir., Spring H, How could it be to fair and you away? 
x8x6 Scott Anita, xxvii, He was like a man awa free him- 
mIL Mod. I celled at hit office, but found him away. 

18 . Of the condition resulting from deprivation, 
loss, or extinction : Gone (from existence) ; van- 
ished, destroyed, consumed ; dead ; fainted. (Now 
chiefly dial.) 

cx$ Be Sir Femmb. 2504 Our bred, our wyn yi al away. 
e 14m Lydg. Bochas iv. ii. (1554) 100 A blase of fire, now | 
bright, and now away. 1333 Covkrdalk Jer. xxxi. 15 Rachel 
mournynge for hir children, and wolde not ba comforted, 
because they were awaye. 1787 Burns Wks. III. 119 Your 
mortal Fae is now awa',— Tam Samson's dead I 1818 Edin. 
Mag. Dec. 303 (Jam.) My dochter was lang awa [**in a 
swoon], but whan she cam again, she tauld us, etc. Mod. 
Here's a health to them that’s awa 1 . 

IV. Elliptical uses, with a verb suppressed: 
simulating an imperative or (rarely) infinitive. 

14 . -»Go away. 

c U0o Metd. Margr. xxxvi, Awel ye cnele consllere. 1373 
Barhoub Braes xvm. 367 Othtrwayis mycht lhai noebt 
avay. 1393 Gower CVwj/C, Away the tyranny I 138a Hey- 
wood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 91 Whither awaie with my 
hens, foxe? 1394 a nd Pt. Contention ( 18431 177, I will a- 
waie to Barnet presently. 1811 Burnt hx. xix. 24 Away, 
get thee downe. 1603 Bingham Xenophon aB We mu^c 
. . away euery man to hu lodging. 1760-9 Falconer Skepwr. 
if. 907 Away there I lower the mizen-yard on deck. 1870 
W. Butler Gt. Lone Land iii. 25 Meantime we must away. 

15 . «* Go or get away with, take away. 

1306 Tindale Matt. xix. 15 Awaye with him, awaye with 
him, crucify him. IWvclip, Take awey, take awey.] 1340 
Latimer Serm. kef. Edw. VI. vii. (ArbJ 193 Awaye wuh 
thc.'ve auowrycs. 1577 Test, of XU Pair. 122 My children, 
away with hatred out of your hearts. 1783 Babington Com- 
tnandtn. (13001 8z Yea. wee would .. bid away with it, and 
not abide tne sight or it. x86g Dickens Mut. Fr. ipx In 
his honest indignation he would reply, 'Away with it r 
10 . «= Get on or along with, put up with ; tole- 
rate, endure, bear. 

1477 Sir J. P aston in Lett. 80a II. 109 My charges be 
grettcr than I maye a weye with. 198 Tindale Matt. xix. 


ooctioii . . and the herb, .do take them away*. IHereatvays, 
, thereaway*, are common in Suffolk. F.Hall.) 

t AwiyWMf d, ndv. Obs. For forms see A- 
way. [L Away 4 -ward.] CL the aphetic Way- 
ward. 

1 . Turned away, or in the other direction. 


10 . Appended to where, there, here, with sense 
of: In the direction of, about; e.g. there away 
- in that quarter, there about. (Now only dial.) 
1384 Brief Exam, if) b. The Gentiles there ewhy had their 
.. bankette*. 1841 Hinok J. Bruen xlvu. i«a The 

Witch will not loolte one in the face, but shee will looke 
hero s way and there a way. 1733 Guthrie's Trial 0x0 
(Jan ) Confirming the seme by mur mighty works in 
aoriptoro tending there away. 1813 Scott Gup At. i. The 
three miles . . extended themselves into 1 four miles or there 
awa.' Mod. Sc, Whereaway did you lose it? He lives here- 
away. 


teas Lay. 8878 A-weiward he halde (sage his heued heoldl 
& noTde hit iheren. 1373 Bannovs Bruce xvi. 384 Th* Erli 
with the schinreff met he A wayward with lhar gret men?*. 
e 1388 Chaucer Mourns. T. 158 This Phnbus gan away-want 
for to wryen. c xmn W. Thorpe's Exam, in Ark, Gamer 
VI. too The Archbishop .. turned him a way- ward, hither 
and thither. 1377 Das Relat. \pir. 1. (16997 4x6 Holding 
his face away-ward. 

b. quasi-**#. Turned away, averted ; wayward. 
C1313 Smossmam a We Uth al awey-ward. That echolde 
her hy-leve. c tjge Will. Paleme 39S3 It is a hotlees bale 
. . to willne alter u wif bat is a way wardc euere. 1387 Tax- 
visa Higden II. as >if fie face is a wayward from pe water. 

2 . Of motion: Away. 

xom Lav. 83169 Far keawmlward [sage aweiwardl. etgfe 
Sir Ferumb. 939 Fasts a* wayward gunne bay Hen. c 133s 
Mors De fu at. Routes. Wks. 7B/1 Our life walketh awai 
ward, while our death draws th toward, 
t ▲wayward*, *dv. Obs. [f. prec., with ad- 
verbial genitive -/.I » prec. 

xeeg Lav. mm: Gulomar . . fish, ft awmwardes teh. 
c xjeo Will. Paleme ax88 To wlnne hem alle a-weiwardcs 
fro pe white beres. 

+ Awb*. Obs. rare. Perhaps— A M»*, bullfinch. 
1376 Gascoigne rkiiomene (Arb.) 88 The tailing Awbe 
doth please some fhneie wel, And some like best, the byrde 
as Black as cole. 

t ▲w a b*r. Obs. rare~ l . [a. F. aubour labur- 
num.] The laburnum tree ( Cvtisus Laburnum). 

1884 I. Mathks Remark. Previa. 038 Three tell oaks, a 
very tall awher. etc. 

Awblaater, Awburne, Awbyrohowna, 
obs. forms of Arbalrstrr, Auburn, Habbkgkon. 
Aw* (S', sb. Forms: a. 1-2 036,050, 2 ajelo, 
soio, (hoio), 2-3 »ie. 2-4 oio, 3 oijo, 0)0, 0))0, 
mite, (eaje, hojo, hoijo), 3-4 070,4 eigho,OFghe, 
aygho, *7, aye. fi. 3 030, o)ho, 3-4 au, auu, 4 
ante, nwje, agh, awoo, (Bago, owe), 5 agho, 4-8 
aw, 4- awe. [The actual awe, in 1 3th c. a}e, was 
a. ON. agi, acc. aga (Da. ave\ representing on 
OTeut. *agon - wk. niasc. (of which the OE. repr. 
would have been aga) ; but this was preceded in 
EE. by native forms descending from OE. (gt, 
str. masc., OTeut.*^ 1* str. ncut., Goth, agis ftar 
token os if it were a sir. masc. agi •*. (Both f. 
ag-an to fear.) The ME. eye, (oyr,) and awe, were 
thus in origin and derivation distinct though cog- 
nate words, but were practically treated as dia- 
lectal variants of the some woid, of which aye 
was still used in s. w. c 1 400, while awe was in the 
n. c. ci 250. The sense-development is common 
to both. They are therefore here taken together ; 
the examples being separated into groups a (from 
OE. fge) and fi. (from ON. agi).] 

I An subjective emotion, 
fl. Immediate and active fear; terror, dread. Obs. 
«. c 833 O. E. Chron. an. 477 ba Brettae «. mid mid* ege 
flugun. xoe6 Ibid, ilaud MS.) pa wcarfr hit awa mycel age 
fram pant here, xeeg Lay. 18904 Mid eio vnimete [cage Mid 
heye ommetej. 1197 R. Glouc. 507 More uor eye than vor 
loue. 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. aao Of non fie had ay. eeyae 
Arth. 4 Merl. 46) Gret ayghe and dout. Ibid. 6429 For 
•orwe and drede and cighe, Thai Aowen euerich hi* weighe. 
ft. a xjoo Curptr M. 8793 * Dunrt we for auu, Vr thoghs 

S adli we wald fie xcau.' c safe Hamtoi e Pr. Comec. i8to Ne 
r luf ne awe cr nanc nuarde. 1373 Barbour Brute XI. 559 
Cum on, forouten dreid or nw. >380-1837 free 4 b). 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 7sa His voice Shook the delinquent with 
■mh fit* of ewe. 

2 . From its use in reference to the Divine Being 
this pauses gradually into: Dread mingled with 
veneration, reverential or respectful fear ; the atti- 
tude of a mind subdued to profound reverence in 
the presence of supreme authority, moral greatness 
or sublimity, or mysterious sacrtdness. 

a rage Lusdutf. Cost. Matt. xxviiL 8 MiS eg* ft mi8 
mid* guedniae. 1x173 Lamb. Hom.jx Habb*n tune of him 
oust alia king. 1097 R. Glouc. 469 The child loved* him.. 
Ne he nadde of no man : more love ne eye. 

ft. a xjoo E. E. Psalter Ixxxix. 30 If Roues of him fbr-lete 
mi Ugh, And in mi domes noghle haves gtute wilh agh. 
xjPoWycup Deadly Sins Sel. Wk*. 1871 III. 167 Wifi awie 
penke, mon, hou ]*ou hafx of God both* power* and appetlt, 
X4X)~ 1333 (see 4 al. 1871 Milton P. R. i. aa To hie great 
Bepcumflocked With aw the Region* round. 174s Collins 
Epist. 7 With conscious aw* die hears the cmick's fame. 
1807 Keble Chr. 1 "ear Matrim., There is sn awe in mortals' 
joy, A deep mysterious fear. 

8. The feeling of solemn and reverential wonder, 
tinged with latent fear, inspired by what is terribly 
sublime and majestic in nature,* e g. thunder, a 
storm at sea. 

fi. 1738 Busks Subt. 4 B. nr. 1 7 (x8o8> s66 Astonishment, 
the subordinate degrees . . are awe, reverence, and respect. 
08x3 Ht, Maetinbau dunam. 4 Pearls iu. 43 She pointed 
with awe to a mighty object, sflgx Ruxkin Mod. Paint. 
II. iil l xiv. f a6 It is possible to conceive of terriblcness, 
without being in a position obnoxious to the danger of it, 
end so without /tor; and the feeling arising from this con 
tempUtion of dread fulness, ourselves being in safety, ex of a 
stormy eon from the shore, Is properly called awe. 


grettcr than I maye a weye wuh. igso Tindale Matt. xix. 
xi AH men can nut awaye with that saynge. sgje Palsor. 
4x9/1. 1 agra with meat* or drink*. 1 can away with it. 
1577 Hounshxd Chron. II. 45 He . . could well awaie with 
bodilie labour. x6otf G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Justin* 85 b, 
They might enure themselues . . to away with hardnesse 
and sparing. t6ax Sanderson Serm. Ad. Cl. II (1674) 94 
He being the Father of lyes . . cannot away with the Truth. 
164a Sir T. Browne Retig. Med. 98 Some . . can with greater 
patience away wilh death. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
ixSxx) IV. 183 That saucy fleer 1 cannot awAy with. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes 1 1858) 075 Idolatry . . is a thing they cannot 
away-with. 1869 M. Arnold Cult. 4 A n. ( 188a) 42 Jacobinism 
. . cannot away with the inexhaustible indulgence proper to 
culture, the consideration of circumstances, etc. 
tb. with infinitive. Obs. 

1380 North Plutarch 1676' 183 Notwithstanding the People 
. . could well away to live like Subjects. 1398 K. Bernard 
Terencl Andr. 1. ii, Men that be in loue, can ill away to 
haue wiue* appointed them by others. 

17. And away ( a and going away again), de- 
noting discontinuance, in once and away (now, 
ante in a way ) - once, but not continuously. 

Golding Calvin on Dent. L 3 Not . . for once and 
away, but wee haue our carts beaten with it euery day. Ibid. 
xvi. 06 It la not for a pang and away. 1833 Gurnall Chr. 
M Arm. (1669) 123/1 short hints and away, may please a 
Scholar. 

V. Comb. Formerly in many separable com- 
pound verbs, as away •bear, away -draw , away-go, 
away-put, away -take, away -warp. Of these the 
ppl. adjs. and vhl. substantives were retained long- 
est, ana tome, as away-going, are still in use. 

S Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 90 Gclefd* fie monn, ft sue- 
xsg7 R. Glouc. 398 pys CriKtynmen . . grad preye 
here. 0x300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxvlii. 11 WhaMo, 
Lave’rd, awal-puttes pou bed* mine? xj88 A. King Catti- 
si hi’ C aleck. I j, Pairtly be ye away taking of thre daye* 
in 400 jeres. 1865 Macm. Mae. July 075 Away-stretching 
leagues of brick and mortar. Mod. The away-going crop. 
H Formerly sometimes used in error for Way. 

1600 Hakluyt Voyages (1810) III. 481 'We set sayle, but 
made but little away all the day.' 1793 Smollett Dm 
Quixote ( 1803) 1 1 . 193 On these considerations Sancho arose, 
and went aside a good away to another tree. 

Away(a, -ment, north, var. of Avay, -wsirr. 
Awayle, awayte, obs. forms of Avail, Await. 
‘{‘▲way**! adv. Obs. [f. prec. with adverbial 
genitive -r.] — Away. 

J3gl Chron. Grey Friar* (1852) S3 He brake away* from 
them and went beyend see. sflgx Sernskb Virg. Gnat 430 
And from her farre awaye* A rurasse rout . . lie Watlowed In 
their blood. s8ge Culms rree Eng. Physic (1809) 129 The de» 
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4 . Mr, a. 7b j/<jW in awe of\ to be greatly 
afraid of t to dread ; later, to entertain a proiouud 
reverence for. 

(This |>hraw hu a remarkable grammatical development ; 
It* original type was 'Awe stood to men * </. e. there was 
fear on men's part , or, with the objet t of fear expressed, 
' Awe of me stood to men/ and ' Awe of ( rarely to, with) me 
stood men idai.i ’ : this, ' men 1 being erron. taken as a nom. 
case, was inverted into ' Men stood awe of me/ and finally, 
to restore the logical sense destroyed by this misconception, 
'in’ was inserted, giving ' Men stood in awe of mt'j 
a, neoD Ags. Vs. IxxvL is Korfi-cyninc'xuia se ege 
standeft. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 1 1 Mare eie Mtondefi men of 
moinic panne hoin do of criste. 1105 Lav. 11694 Him ne 
Mod icic to naming (ran him ne Mod eye of no ^iing)i inr 
K. Hrunnk Chron. 8 He Mode of him non eye. c s 380 Sir 
Perumb. 408 Of Qharlisl hat ys ^our Einperer ! of whame 
men stondefi aye . . be tope )niu me saye 
8. rntt (#>». 4 Ex. 43a L'aym . . wuifi ut-Ja^e, wifi dead 
him stood hinke and ate a 1300 Cursor At. 48 1 Era ful hei 


lie fell fill law Put of his lauerd wald stand nan aw. e tjao 
6 s tty ft Sag . . W.» Therof ne stod him non owe. 1413 Lvijo. 
J 'ylgr. Sowle v. xiv. 81 Of theyre lord and god to stande in 
a wen. 114(0 Town s/ay At yet. 305. 1 stand gnat aghc to 
loke on that Jusiyce. mg Cover dale Vs. ixix. 161 My 
lierte stoiuleth in awe oftny wordcs. <1 x6oo Scot. Voeuts 
ibtk C. 18 >1 1 i. 1 -o Wee stand aw Of Gods hie magnificence. 
.683 Holcrokt Procopius, The King . . stands 111 aw of a 
Generali directing him. 1784 39 Feb. 1 Cowries Lett. Wks. 
1876, «6t We stand in awe ut we know not what. 

b. To hold or keep in awe {of ) ; to restrain or 
co.itrol by fear (of ). 

a. [rioM Ags. Vs. xciv. to Se )»e ege )icalilc)i eallum 
Feodum. | 

0 . a ijoo Cursor At. 5518 Holds hum for-Fi in au [r>. r. 
agh, a wee, uwcj. 1589 K Harvfv Vl.Verc.K 18601 14 Yt were 
good to keepc such a Cur in awe. x6oe Hiiakn. i/arn. v. i. 
938 Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch n Wall. 1657 J- Smith A/ys. A' list. 144 Nations 
kept in aw of his name- 

II. Am an objective fact. 

8. Power to inspire fear or reverence ; overawing 
influence, arch. 

(Arising from the originally objective genitive, 'his awe* 
(si awe of hinv, taken u-. possessive.) 

a. c 1000 A£i.tRic Can. ix 2 llco power ege . . ofer mile 
idtenu. saog I.av. 17965 pu stall hahbeu pis lund, & pm 
icie bcon muuliel & strong. 

ft. c 1400 J ’wains Q Can'. 94 1 1, 1 sat deliver hir of his aw. 
1601 Shaks. 7 it/. it. i. 59 Snail Koine stand vnder one 
mans awe V 1679 Drvpkn Trail. .y t V. Kp I Jed., You see, 
my l^ord, what an Awe you have upon me. 18x5 Scott 
Ld. of isles 11. xxv, Yet nought relax'd his brow of awe. 

t O. lkhaviuur that inspires (ear ; anger, herce- 
ness, rage. Ohs. 

a. 1105 Lay. 1897 Al wns hrorngrtstbatingc, nl swa wllde 
Imres e}e. Ibid. 0709 H eh ten heom mucle ei*,e ut of liis 
ash seone. 133a K. Bmunnk Chron. 37 Wrotlifulle wordes 
of eye. 

+ 7 . Something which inspires fear ; a cause of 
dread ; a restraint. 06 s. [ON. agi has algo sense 
of * constraint.'] 

a. claj Vest. /'▲ *«• 5 Ne ond redes fiu fie from ege 
mchtlicum. xaoe Lay. 2087 For swulclien eije gode heo 
hefden muchele drede. 

ft. a imo Cursor Af. 1773 Nt sorwe to se was greet awe. 
* 33 ® B. Hrunnk Chron. 3;jj porgh his inyglit, blissed 

tnot he be, Keiscd him \p right. & passed h nl huge. 1657 
in llurtoti Diary 1828) II. 56 The Parliament may remove 
such persons. This will be an awe over them. 

III. Comb. a. objective with pr. pplr., ns awe- 
awakening, -inspiring; b. instrumental with pa. 
pple., as awe filled, Awe-bound, -hthccic. 

*757 Gray Hard 117 Her awe-commanding face. 1819 
Siikllky Ceuei 1. ii. 84 Her awe-inspiring gaze. 1849 Rock 
CM. of bathers I. ii. 90 The awe-awakening sound of some 
early Father's voice. 1860 l'usuv Alin. Vro/A. 397 Rever- 
ential, awe-filled faith. 

Aw« v sb.- Forma : 6 alvo, 7 aue, 9 ave, 6- 
awe, aw. [Etym. and original form unknown: 
ave (^v) and av>, awe vj>), now used in Sc., point 
to an earlier (av). The F. aube is said by Littrd 
to mean 'white wood/ from the material of which 
the aubes are made.] One of the float-boards of 
an undershot water-wheel, on which the water acts. 

*S ®3 bIS. Reg. Test. Ebor. VI. 83 I.cz cogges, spyndyll, 
awes [of Butterwich MillJ. 153a MS. Reg. Leases Dean 
4- Ck, York I. 5j Cogges, spcndcles, and alves [of Otley 
Milll. sfixx Colon., Aubes , the short boortles which are 
set into th' outside of a water-mills whecle ; we call them 
ladles or aue-lxxirds c 1705 i ust in Shetland Statist, 
Acc, V. vox Jam.) The water rails upon the awes, or feathers 
of the tirl, at an inclination of between 40 and 45 degrees. 
1884 Rkv. W. Ghp.gor 1 in letter*, Start-and-avo wheel, 
that is a wheel on the boards or aves of which the water 
struck, in opposition to ‘ bucket-wheel.'— J. Melrosk tin 
tetter », The start is the piece of timber morticed into the 
rings, to which the awe is fastened. 

AwQW.t also 4 agh. [f. prec. sb. ; OE. had 
/gan ( Goth. * 6 gjari) in comp, origan ; and 
mod-Tcel. hoi aga to ' chastise ' : cf. Awk sb 1 7.] 

1 . To inspire with dread, strike fear into, terrify, 
daunt; to control, constrain, or restrain, by the 
influence of fear. (At first impersonal.) 

1303 Brunvx Hand/. Sytsae 10383 Lytyl of Goddes venl- 
annee hym aweth. c 1340 Carter M . (Fairf.) >9096 ?c loue 
na landis lagh quen §e jour child* wilke 0031 agh. 1577 tr. 
Bollinger's Decades (isos) 14s They . . awe their Bertrams 10 
works I8|f Shako. Much Ado 11. ill. 950 Shall quips, and 
sentences . . awe a man from the careere of his humour. 
1707 Lend. Gan. No. 4379/1 Two English Men of War . . 
who may . . awe the Privateers of Barbery. 1876 Guim 


Short Hist. viiL ft 10 1 «88s) $86 The gloomy silence of thsfr 
tanks awed even the careless King with s sense of danger. 
+b. said of a strategical position (cf. overawe). 
* 7 ® Cotton Rsperuon r. 111. 198 This Town . . absolutely 
commands the River of Dordongne, as it also at least awes 
Out of Garonne. 1809 J. Barlow Gdumb . vit. 570 Two 
British forts the growing siege outflank, Rake its wide 
dorks and awe the tide-beat bank. 

8. To influence, control, or restrain, by profound 
respect or reverential fear. 

s6xx Bible Vrov. xvii. xo marg., A reproof* aweth . . a 
wise man. 1640 Br. Reynolds Hussions xxix, ww Their 
presence aweth us from Liberty of Sinning. 1781 Guidon 
Peel. 4 F. II. xlv. 711 He was not awed by the sanctity of 
the place. 1835 Macrradv Retain. 1 . 464 Milton elevates, 
thrills, awes, and delights me. 

3. To inspire with revei ential wonder combined 
with an element of latent fear. 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 99 The wide ocean awes 
us with its vast contents. 187a Jknkinson Eng. Lakes 
205 Tins traveller in awed by the frowning mass ofGreat End. 


un with its vast contents. 1 
205 Tins traveller in awed by th 
1 4 . To reverence, ubs . 


T8. 10 reverence. Ubs . rare. 

163s Bp. M. Smyth Serm. 166 So they dcKeruc to be vaed 
that . . will not rvuerenve and awe the King. 

Awe, obs. adaptation ol F. aoiU A’ ouht. 

1580 Turner Huso. (1878) 124 In June and in Awe ewinge 
brakes Tor a lawe*. 

Awe, obs. form of Owr and Ought. 

▲wearied (awl- rid), ppl. a. [f.A- pvef. 11 + 
Weakikd ; cf. next.] Wearied, weary. 

1604 T. Wright Vast ions Mind 1. vi. 94 The woolfe .. 
awearied I with fighting . . runneth away. V84B Mii.i.kr hirst 
Iwpr. xiii. 1185;) an LtMeuing, some w hut u wearied, to 
scientific music. 

Aweary (dwle n\ pred. a. [f. A- pref 1 1 + 
Weary; cf. ahungry, also such pairs as live, 
alive .] Tired, weary. Const, of. 

155a Latimer Serm. Lords Vrayer (1844) 36a Such as be 
aweary of thin world. 1605 Shakh. Ma<.b. v. v. 40, I giiine 
to be a-weary of the Sun, 1653 Baxier Saints’ R. if. 11662) 
181 Pref., When we have disputed and contended ourselves 
aweary. xSm T Ynnykon Mariana, I am uwcary, aweary, 

1 won id that I were dead. 

▲-weather tawe-ffai), adv. and prep. Naut . 
[f. A pref. 1 + Wkathkr.J 
A. adv. Towards the weather or windward 
side, in the direction fiom which the wind blows ; 
esp. in helm a-weather (see ipiot. 1867) ; opposed 
to a lee. B. prep., short for n~ we at her of. 

*599 Hakluyt Yoy. if. 11. 47 And k<;epe a weather our places 
of trufiique. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) lYJts. 111. 38/a 
Hauing much adoe to get out aweath ^r of him. x666 Loud. 
Gas. No. 31/4 The Conquerors . . helmed a weather, and 
Mood for the Southward Cape. 176a 9 Falconer Shipwr. 

11. (71 Bear up the helm a-wcather ! Kodmond cries : Swift 
at the word the lieliu a-wcathcr flies. **7 Smyth Sailor’s 
IVord-bk., A -weather, 1 he position of die helm when its 
tiller is moved to the windward side of the ship. 

t Awe-band. Obs. Alsoawband. [f. AwejA 1 
(in sense of Norse agi 'discipline, constraint ’) + 
Band.] A curb, check, restraint ; ‘ a band for 
tying black cattle to the stake . . used to keep in 
order the more unruly animals' (Jamieson). 

*536 Bri.lfndknk Cron. Scot. (1891' II. 393 The Raid cartel 
suld be anc uwband agsnisthame. c 156$ K. Lindbay Chron. 
Scot. <17281 189 To keep him Mill an 1111 awe-band above the 
Governor's head. 165$ Haxifr Vecue Come. 159 Fears of 
the wnuli of tlod . . arc . . the awe-bund of your soul. 

+ Awe-bound, ppl. a. Obs. or dial. [f. Awicj/M 
+ Bound ; cf. prec. sb.] Bound by awe or re- 
straint of authority ; submissive, obedient. 

1631 MS. Ectl. Vtvr. Durh., He was awebound to hifi 
wife. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, a. v., They were awe- 
bun now 1 her wi' God nor man. 

t Awe'OClie, v. Obs. Forms : 1-3 aweooan, 
3-4 awecohe. Pa. t. 1-3 awehte, awe ah to, 
awohte, 3 aweihte, aweightte. Pa. pple. 1-3 
aweht. [OH. aw$cc{e)an % cogn. with OS. awftk - 
jan, OHG. arwevhhan , - wckkan , irwecchen, •when, 
MHG. erweeken , Gofh. uswakjan ; f. A- pref. 1 
up + Wfcc{e)an, Goth, wakjan, causal dcriv. of | 
wakan to wake: see Wkcchjs. The modem spelling 
would have been awetch.) 

L tram . To arouse out of sleep (or twoon). 
c looe Ags. Gosp. Mark iv. 38 He wsett.. . slapende, Ik hi 
awehtnn bine. 11 160 Hatton G., Awehten. xaog 1 -ay. 81a 
Heo hcoin aweihten c 1300 A’. A /is. 5858 The Kyng.. 
ha&tilich hymself aweightte. c 1*00 Vox 4 Wo(f 966 in ReL 
Ant. II. 977 O frere . . of here step hem shulde awccche. 

9 . transf. and fig. To awaken into life or activity. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke iii 8 He meg of kysum stanum 
abrohames beam aweccan. [So Hatton C . J seog Lay. 
90985 po wind com . . and pat fur awehte. rixao Sawies 
Wards in Cott. Horn. 967 pvs ah mon . . wifi |>ulliche bohtes 
awecchen his heorte. c xaxo Leg. St. JCath. 1049 He. .wifi 
hit word awahte ^e liflese Uches to Uf. 

▲wed Pf!. a. p. Awe v. + -*d.] 

1. Influenced by dread or reverence ; awe-struck. 
164a Rogers A aaman 40 They feelo ao awed and feare- 
full heart. 1804 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 80 Who, 
after a moment's awed pause, had iwumed their gambols. 


after a moment's awed pause, had iwumed their gambols. 

1 2 . Dreaded, reverenced ; of. Awk v. 4. Obs. 

165a Bp. Hall l avis. World 111. ft 3 Samson . . that mured 
chAmpion. 

t AwB'dB, v, Obs. Forms: 1-4 awrede, (5 
awyede). Pa. t. 1-4 awedde. Pa. pple. 2-4 
awed, (3 aweyde). [OE. awidan, f. A- pref. 2 4 


wldan (see Wide), f. wM mod] (ntr. To be-' 
come mad, furious, or frantic ; to lose one's senses. 

rSfts K. Alprkd Ores. v. x. I a Awcddon |a nistsnu and 
)e hundaa saw Lav. 4438 Of wine his weren awed [v. r. 
amadde). ixwR. Glouc 16s He was so tori and so wrob. 
Fat he ney swedda c sags Will. Paterae 1750 Wcut as sdte 
wokl awed*. 14 bo Lybeaus Disc. 395 As men that wold 
awyede They made greet demy. 

▲widaoi (g’does). ’I Obs. rare. [f. Awed 
+ -xk* 8.] The state of being awed ; dread, ewe. 
i6ex R. Johnson Kiugd. 4 Commw. 153 To. .induce mtb» 
missiue swednes, they hold hard hands ouer the cominaltie. 
Awtsk (iw/'k), advb.phr . [A fref.l 8 b + 
Werk ; cf. a-day . ] In every week ; weekly. 

1547 Boorok Brev. Health ft 133 Ones a weke enoynt the 
face. <704 Cibber Careless Huso. 11. i, 1 us'd to dine there 
once e-week. 184s Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (1849) VI. 
>62 The poor, the men of nine shillings a-week or lens, 
▲veil (awf 1 \ corn. adv. Se. I weakened f. ah 
well l cf. y. eh bien. j Well then ; well I 
c 1800 J. Brown in Ramsay Remits, ted. i8> 18 Awed, 1 
have fund ye a bed. i8aa Scurr Nigel iii. • 1878; $8 ' Awocl, 
aweel, Laurie/ said I, ' it may be as you say/ 

AwefUl, obs. form of awful. 

Awej, awol(e, awel), obs. forms of Awat. 

v.str . Obs. For forms see Weigh v. 
[OK. awegan, f. A- pref i + wegan to Wltibift, 
Cf. OHG. arwegan , MHG. erwegeu.] 

1 * To lift up, support ; to bear, bear away. 
a tooo Cardrum’ s Ex. (Grein) 7 t Sibbe . . fia On wonsdlxe 
nwtjen liabbah eta 00 Triu. Colt. Horn. 181 Da fat up 
awer,efi 0>e worn be). 

2 . To weigh, weigh out. 

e xooo ^Rlkric Gen. xxiii. 16 Abraham |xi aweah feowrr 
hund scillinga wolf res. CX175 Cott. Horn. 933 pc dunan pu 
awifihst . . mid kina hand. 

▲-weigh fiwL-i ), otlvb.phr . Naut. [A prepy 
•f Wkioh.J Of an anchor: Just raised perpen- 
dicularly Irom the ground \ ~a-pcak, a-trip. ^Said 
loosely also of the vessel or its ciew.) 

ids? [see Away 1670 Drydkn Tempest 1. i. Trine. Is 
the Anchor a Peek T SUph. Is a weigh ! is a weigh. X751 
Smollett Per. V. >1779 1 1 . lxvii. 930 He'll as soon heave up 
the peuk of Tcncrifl, as bring hi* anchor aweigh. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge (1859, 3 *° ' We arc a- weigh/ sung out 
the skipper. 

Aweing, awoly : sec Awing, Awly. 

+ Awo'ld, a wild, v. weak. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 
+ OE. wf/dan, weak dcriv. of wealdan (see A- 
WALl> v.) ; or for OE. gew^ldan, cogn. with MUG. 
gewalten , geiualden.] 

1 . tram. To rule with power, control, subdue; 
to wield, manage. 

U«85K. ADlfkkd Gregory’s Past. xvii. xi8 He HU fionne 
ne nuegti lo his willan zeweldan \Hatt. jewealdan). c 1000 
jElkhic Geu. i. 38 Gefiflafi J»a corftan & gewildafi big.] 1 1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 81 He nc nici his flc.sc awelden. 1005 Lay. 
4083 pa he mihte beren wepnen, & hLs hors wel awilden [ia$o 
mune^i). Ibid. 12084 Al weoren pa wimmen awald [1099 u- 
wild] to ban defte. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon (1865) I. 253 >if 
wordes faillep, rifle* schal hym awelde. 

2 . intr. with inf. To nave -power, be able. 

* 3®7 Trkvisa Higden Roll* Ser. V. 259 pey |>at were lefie 
on lyue my$te unnepe awelde [vi. x sqtruereu/] forto burse 
hem hut were dede. 

▲weless, awleEE (§les), a. Forms: a. I 
eaelfias, 3 e$$6l»s, mielese. fi. 4 a^les, 6 aweleo, 
6-7 awleoae, awelesoe, 7-9 awlesa, aweleas. 

[f. Awe sb . 1 -less, continuing the sense of OE. 
tgelias : see Awe rd. 1 ] 

1 . Without dread; fearless, undaunted, unappalled, 

a. c86s K. Allkred Gregory’s Past, xxxvi. 946 Egeldaw 

licor [adv.] zaog Lay. 10410 Bruttes . . weoren xbIcIck. 

ft. c 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Ant. 9334 How Jmt do)ty drodlcs . . 
stondes Armed ful a$Je«. *M8 hHAKB. John 1. l 966 Against 
whose fury . . The awlesse L1011 could not wage the fight, 
xftfta D. Moir Cast. Time v. Wks. II. 392 While the keen 
knife the aweless Patriarch keeps Unsheathed. x88o Swin- 
burne Stud. Song 38 The awless lord of kings. 

2 . Without awe ; irreverent, presumptuous, rude. 

«. c tarn Ormin 6190 ?ifT bait xho is* gKtebes & mehe*. 

A 157s Norton & Sackv. Gorbodvc v. L 1 1847) 153 Careks 

of countrey, and aweles of God. 1656 Traff Comm. Matt . 
xi. 99 Christian* must not be yokeless, aweless, masterleM. 
m tjao Drydkn ( l.» With bwIcbh insolence, a 1849 Manuam 
Poems (1859) 45 Where lawless force is awleas master, 
f 8. That inspires no awe. Obs. 

1594 Siiaks. Rich. III. 11. iv. $s Insulting Tiranny be- 
ginnes to lult Vpon the innocent and awelesse Throne. s6xa 
T. Adams Pract. Wks. (186s) I. 331 It is a lawless school 
where there is an awless monitor. 

▲weteMMM (9'tesnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being aweless ; irreverence. 

sifilG olding Calvin oh Dent. Ii, Despised his goodnesse, 
yea . . turned it into an occasion of greater awelesnexse. 
i8is Shaisf Aspects Poetry viii. 934 A profane audacity, an 
utter awetauness. 

f ▲wrl^ifE, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. f 4 OE. 
vielzian, weligian to enrich, f. wtlig rich ; or for 
OK. gewelgian\ To enrich. 

[cseoo ATlfsic Gen. xiv. 93 2 c gewelcxode Abram.] seefi 
Lav. 23718 Nan swa wnecche Brut ftset n® nes awseljed. 
t ▲wE < m, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 4 OE. wpnman 
to corrupt, spoil (see WKM); or for OE,rewpmmm^.] 
To corrupt, defile; to disgrace^ dishonour; to 
impair, injure, spoil. 

[cxeeo Ags. Ge\p. Luke xlL 33 Ne mofifie ne gewemfij 
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etmLasttb. //iMw.83 gef hoftwemmed wereofhire mriden- 
baa. m Lav. 9x990 Heo pohten . . weoriea h«om mid 
wipntn, « At(ur awammen. am Ibid. 00165 P« wild* 
crane .. wane hi* fliht hit n-wnmmid. 

▲win, obt. form of Own. 

Awttnand, Sc. variant of Avsnamt. 
tAvilid, v . Obs. [ 0 £. awptdan (~OHG. 
irwemk vs, Ucr. erwenden, Goth. uswandjan), i. A- 
pref 1 4 wptdan to tum : tee Wjcbd. Alto for 
OE. omvfnkan : tee A- pref. a.] 

L tram. To turn, turn away. 

Beowulf 384 Ne mihto snotor hadeS wean onwendan. 
oom Ags. Ps. Ixxlv. xi For hwan awendest |m wuldres 
aiwyneY rim Jxsmb. Horn. 109 Jh aide mou nuk hit mod 
to gode awendan. 

b, fig. I o change. Also rtfl. 
c seoo jElfric 6>«. xix. 96 Ixuhci wif. . wearfS toiu& awendo 



r 1000 Agt. Pi. lxxviii. 57 Hi awendan awe^ c 1175 Cat/. 
Ham. aa^ Were swithe manege on yfele awende. c 130ft St. 
Keuelm 111 E. E. P. (x86a) 56 Vyf myle wei hi were awend. 

b. fig. To turn or change to. 

e 117ft Cott. Horn. »3 (hi cart of eurfa genuine. and )m 
awdiiKi lo eorde . pu *art dust and pu awdnai to dunce. 

t Awene, v. Obs. ra»e~\ [f. K- pref. 1 + 
OL. wJttan to W ekx ; or for Oh. gewhtan to 
think.] To think ; to suppose, deem. 

xooo Ags. Ps. lxiii. 6 Ic. .on ir.r-nier^en on he eac gewenc.] 
m 1300 Jitatu in Ret. Ant. 1 . X44 The Jewes . . awenden he 
were wode. 

Awene : see A prep? and Wene sb. 

Awer, variant of O where adv. Obs. everywhere. 

Awerije, awerie, var. Awarie v. Obi. to curse. 

Awermod, var. Ovekmod, Obs., haughtiness. 

Awerte, -ty, Sc. var. Avkrty a. Obs. prudent. 
Awesome, aweome a. [f. Awe sb. 

+ -*omk. (Chiefly Scotch.)] 

1 . Full of awe, profoundly reverential. 

1308 R. Bernard Teremd Adeiphi v. iii, Wise and wittie, 
in due place bwsoiiic, lotting one the other. x8x« Scott 
Guy Af. xi, * He did gie an awesome glance up at tne auld 
castle.' 1880 Patty Tel. 2 Dec., That ' Berserker rage ’ . . 
of which the Scandinavian chroniclers tell us in terms of 
awesome admiration. 

2 . Inspiring awe ; appalling, dreadful, weird. 

1671 Kuiiierkoro Lett. 1. cciii. (Jam. ) A sight of his cross 

is more nwsomc than the weight of it. s8x0 Scott Antiq. 
xxvi,* It *s aw some to hear your gudetnither break out in that 
gait.’ 1870 Morrih Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 256 Together did the 
awesome sisters cry. 

Awesomely,^. [f. prec. 4 -ly 2.] In an 
awesome manner, with awe or profound reverence. 

1884 Browning in Shahs. Shozv-Bk. 1 We voice the other 
name [Shakspcrc'hJ Awesomely, lovingly. 

Aweiomeness. [f. as prec. + -nebs.] The 
quality of being awesome ; weirdness. 


the awesomeness of death a 1 tout il 1876 Mrs. Whitnry 
Sights Or Ins. 1 1 . xxxil. 609 It was so daik . . We just sat 
there and felt each other’s thoughts in the awesomencssi 

f Awe’St, v . Obs. Fa. t. and pplc. awest(e. 
[OK. axuJstan, f. A- fref. 1 4 wJs/an to Waste; 
cf. OS. awdstian. OIIG. arxvuostan , MHG. envii- 
esten. 1 tram. To lay w aste, to devastate. 

c88ft K. jiLLKRED 0 ror. 1. x.| x Hi . . ealle Egypta u we* ton. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Loud heo ecu awesteh. saoft Lav. 
2149 He hefde moni land a- west. 

A-WOrt (iwest), advb. phr. [A prep? 4 West ; 
cf. a-sout/i.] In the west ; westward. 

Barlow Columb. 1. 670 'I he tired sun scarce finds 
their bounds awest. a 1849 Mangan Spectre Car. Poems 
11859* 966 The moon is waning far a- west. 

Awenstricken ($ istrik’n), ppl. a. - Awe- 
struck. (Cf. panic-stricken, terror-stricken, etc.) 

1853 Grots Greece 11. Ixxxv. XI. axo Approaching hitn 
with awe-stricken reverence. 1876 CK.a Eliot Dan. Der. 

I. 363 Mab looked rather awe-stricken, as if this . . were 
something preternatural. 

Awe-strike (JiStrebk), v. [f. next by analysis ] 
To strike with awe. Hence Awe-striking ppl. a. 

183a A thenteum No. 953. 568 An image such as he might 
well have awe-struck an idolatrous crowd. _ . ,# 4 S King lake 
Rot he* xxix. 418 Preparations .. for giving us an awe- 
striking reception. 1890 Du Quincev in Page Life (1879) 

II. xvii. 71 To shock, to startle and awe-strike. sVSx 
Thackeray Level iv, With that air she had often awe- 
stricken good, simple Mr. Bonnington. 

▲we-etruok (5 | 8 trmk), ppl. a. [f. Awe sb. 4 
struck, pa. pple. of Strike v .] Struck with, or 
overwhelmed by, awe, terror, reverential fear, or 
profound admiration tinged with latent fear. 

1834 Milton Comas 301 , 1 was awe-struck, And as I past, I 
worshipped. 179s Cowper Iliad 1. 417 In presence of the 
royal Chief awe-struck. x8sfi Trench Iluls. Led. Scr. il 
iii. xBo That exclamation of the awe-struck heathen cen- 
turion. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ii. 98 Its majesty 
increasing as I gazed, until at last it . . completely absorbed 
each awestruck sense. 

Aweue, variant of Avxew v. Obs . 


▲wey(e, Aweyte, obs. ff. Away, Await. 
Awftll ((ful), a. Forms: a. 1 egefttll, 3 elfal(l, 
eifliiL fi. ahefull, 4 aghful(l, 6 aufull, 7 awe- 
fall, 7-8 awfbU, 7-9 aweful, 5- awftxl. ff Awi 
sb? + -rut, continuing the sense a£ OE. f yfitllx see 


Aws sb? Occas. compared awfuller, -est. With 
sense 4, cf. the sense-history of Gr. dsttdr awful.] 


{.objectively: Awe-inspiring. 

X. Causing dread ; terrible, dreadful, appalling. 

a. cM|ft K. Alfred Beeih. xviiL § a Romane name . . wa» 
. . maneftum folce swi^e egefutl. c isao Leg. St. Kath. 39 
purh feariac of eiful btotu. 

A nau Wehunge in Cott. Horn. *71 To fihte ajafoe* ntle 
ft ahenille deuiles. c tea* Wvntoun Cron. vm. xxix. 90 
And swore mony ane awrulathe. s8aa Warner Alb. Ping. 
hpit. (161a) 3 60 They reared thence vnto the Saxons such 
aweftill armies. 17U 1 )b Foe Plat ho 64 'Hie other scene 
was awful and full of terror. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. 
Jrnle. I, 85 Too evidently looking hU awfullest. 1878 
Green Short Hist. viiL 1 9 A series of awful massacres. 

2 . Worthy of, or commanding, profound respect 
or reverential fear. 

а. c xooo /Klpric Deut. x. 17 God . . mihtig ft egefulL 

$. f *300 Cursor Af. 7869 Dnuid he was an aghful man, 
Ful rightwisli he regnd ban. c 14x5 Wvntoun Cron. vi. 
xviii. 50 He wes in justice right lauchful And til hyx legis 
all awful 1993 Shaks. a lien. VI, v. i. 08 An awetull 
Princely Scepter. oxSftS Bp. Ham. Rem. Whs. I1660) 11 
Preaching . . m the most awful Auditory of the University. 
17x1 Addison Sped. Na 160 P9 Cato's character . . is rather 
awful than amiable. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patinos xix. 1164 
His truth, His awful holiness. 

3 . Solemnly impressive ; sublimely majestic. 

xftfto Stanley Hist. Phtlos. (1701) 179/1 Dwell awful Silence 

on the shady Hills. 1706 Addison Rosamond 111. i, Domes 
in awful poinp arising. xSftv Maurice Proph. 4 Kings iii, 
7Q How awful to fe«H himself there . . an atom amidst the 
infinity of nature I 

4 . slang. F rightful, very ugly, monstrous ; and 
hence as a mere intensive deriving its scuse from 
the context - Exceedingly bail gieat, long. etc. 

<1x834 La mu Cent. Giantess Misc. Wks. 11871) 363 She is 
indeed, os the Americans would express it, something 
awful. 184ft Ford l/andbk. Sp*tin i. uB To what an awful 
extent the Spanish peasant . . will consume garlic. 1870 
Mats Bridgman R. Lynne II. x. 212 He writes an awlul 
scrawl 1873 Mirh Broughton Nancy I. 26 What an awful 
duffer I am I Mod. What on awful lime you've been ! 

II. subjectively'. Filled with awe. 

+ 5 . Terror-stricken ; timid, timorous, afraid Obs. 

f imo Marlowe Faust, ix. 37 Monarch of hell under whose 
block survey Great potentates d ) kneel with awful fear. 
x86x Manton Serin. P s. xix. 74 Wks. 1872 VII. 280 Careful 
to please God, and awe-ful 10 offend him. <<1748 Watts 
ij.; A weak and nwful reverence for antiijiiity. 

б. Profoundly respectful or reverential. 

1993 Siiaks. Rich. //, 111. iii. 76 How dare thy ioynts forget 
To pay their awfull ducie to our presence? 1607 Toiwki l 
Serpents 64X The whole swarm and company is kept in 
awful order. 1641 Stock On Malachi <iH6v 56 An awful 
child will hardly be drawn . . to do aught that his father 
liath. .forbidden hinu 1781 Giddon Dec/. 4 /*. I II. L 129 At 
an awful distance they cast away their garments. 1846 
Kerle Lyra Innoc. (1871) a Towards the East our awful 
greetings Are wafted. 1879 G. Macdonai n Sir Gibbio xii. 
74 Gibbie sat calm, awe-ful . . while the storm roared. 

III. Comb. ; adverbially, as in awful-gleaming, 
-looking, or in jmiasynthctic deriv., as awful-eyed. 

1847 H. More Song Soul Notes 147/2 Manly, and awfull- 
eyed Fortitude. 1870 Bryant llomer 1 . 1. 12 The awful- 
gleaming eye. 

Awfkllly (J’fuli), ath). [f. prec. + -LY- ; cf. OE. 
tic sf ull ic.] In an awful manner. 

I objectively'. With communication of awe. 

1 . So as to cuuse terror ; terribly, dreadfully. 

1375 Bar noun Brnce iv. 321 Than luk’it he awfully thame 

la xft3ft Stfwakt Cron. Scot. III. 51 Rirhart . . aufullie 
syne cntcrit in the toun, With greit distructioun Vaith in 
fyre and blude. 1887 Drydkn Hind 4 P. 1. jai The Lyon 
awfully forbids the prey. <1x839 Fraud Red Fisherm., 
Awfully were his features wrought By some dark dream. 

2 . So as to command reverence, or impress the 
imagination ; sublimely, majestically. 

0x300 E. R. Psalter cxxxix. >4 M ikied ertou aghfulli. X7S7 
Thomson Summer 187 Who, Light himself !. .dwells awfully 
retired From mortal eye. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnls. 
I. 198 However awfully holy the subject. 

» 3 . slang, as simple intensive: Very, exceedingly, 
extremely. [Cf. Gr. vun awfully, exceedingly.] 

liSja Gen. P. Thompson R.rerc. 1184a) I. 238 He wilTluoe 
made an awfully bad choice if he comes to lie sentenced to 


be hanged.] xafto I.ang Wand. India 154 In the way of 
money-making . . he is awfully clever. 1878 Black Green 
Past, il 15 You’ll be awfully glad to get rid of me. Mod. It 
was awfully jolly I 

II. subjectively : With a feeling of awe; with 
fear, timidly ; with reverential fear, reverently, arch 
* 5»3 Golding Calvin on Dent, viii 43 To walke so much 
the more AWefully when God hath shewed himselfe so 
bountiful. 166ft Drvdkn To Duchess of York iB’l'Yvt waves in 
ranks were cast, As awfully as when God's people pass’d. 17*3 
Pope Odyss. xxiv. 126 And tiin’rous pass'd, and awfully 
withdrew. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 138 Awefully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust. (xSso Keats Isabel vi, 


of inspiring with awe; temblc- 
ness, dread fulness ; impressive solemnity. 

a xjeo £. E. Psalter cxlv. 6 Might of bine agnfulncsses sal 
jmi sal x8ftx Baxter In/. Rapt. 131 Where will be the 
solemn engagement and awfulness of Baptism Y .* 73 ® S* 
Hayward Strut. vvL 479 The awfblness of falling into the 


<tt6iy Hibson Whs. 16*4 IL 436 An outward subnUssluo* 
jiesse without so inward awftilueue were but hypocnsie. 
1703 Maundrkll Johth. forms. 1x721) 30 Teiid.-rd to all 
the Guests . . with the greatest care, andawfuli a a Imagin- 
able, ina Addison Sped. Na 415 76 Every thing that is 
Majesties imprints an Aw fblnexs and Reverence on tna JdiluL 
Awty&t obs. var. Alfie, bishop in chess. 
Awgor, -urs, obs. forms of Auokr. 
t Awhi’pt, v. Obs. 3 6 ; exc. in Spenser only 
in ps. pple. aw apod, awappod, swhftped. 
[Ktymol. uncertain ; nothing similar recorded in 
OK. ; but cf. Goth, af-hwapjan to choke, which 
would be in OK. *ofkwfPpan. See Wrap.] To 
amaxe, stupefy with fear, confound utterly. 

e ijro A*. At it. 899 Alisaundre was sore awaped, That he 
was so ascaped. c tjk Chaucer L. G. IV. 814 Hire wympil 
let sche falle And tok nun hed, so tore sche was a-wapid 
\v.r. a-whaped. aquapedj. 1430 Lviw. Chrou. Troy 1. i, 
Alone, awhaped, and a mate. 1991 Spenser At. HubbtrJ 
7a Deeply doo your sad words my wits awliape. 

1 4 -Whtl'll, advb. phr. Obs . [A prep ? 4 
W iikkl^h.] On wheels. 

x8t7 II. Jonson Masques, Vis. Delight Wks. < 1838)605 And 
will they not cry then, the world runs awheel* Y 

t Awhe na, V. Obs. [OK. ahuwnan ; cf OllG. 
hwenjan, hwennen. to shake.} To vex, trouble. 

c 1000 Sax. l.eechd. I. 1x6 Gyf hwylc cyld ahwiened av. 
axayoOxvlSf Night. 1 36* The lavedics . . wcl sore me ah wenet 11. 
Awher(o, north. f.( )wukkk adv. Obs. everywhere, 
t A wharf, v. Obs. Pa. t. 1 ahwearf, pi. 
-urfon, 3 awhorf. [OE. ahweorfan, f. A- fref. 1 
+ hweorfan to tum : see Whauk. In OK. also 
trails.] To turn away, tum round. 

<ixooe Caedmon's Gen. \Grcin) 25 Ilie of sib-lufan Gode* 
ah wurfon. c 1340 Caw. Gr.Kut. 2220 II c ruddied on Fat runic 
rapely a )>rowe, and wyth quettyng uw barf er he wolde ly^t. 

A-who*t, advb. phr. [A prep 1 4 What. (On im- 
perfect analogy.)} I11 act of whetting. 

1886 Coningion shneidwu. 283 Snakes, with famrsa-whrt. 

Awhether, aqueper, weakened ionn of 
Th< H it i II - wh ETH kr, nevertheless. 

Awhile (ihwai 1), advb. phr. ; also 5 awhyle, 6 
a-wyl j. [Strictly two words, OK. Ane hwlU (for) 
a while, a space of time : usually wiilteii in comb, 
since 13th c J (For) a shoit lime, (lor) a little. 

a xooo Betnoulf 3528 Nu is nuc^ncs llakd ane hwilc. 
a xafto Owl Of Night. 1^9 ulc one hwilc hi hi|«uhtc. « 1300 
Cutsor Af. 10135 L«ruc 3011ns wantouiiiihip awhile. 1538 
Starkfv England 11. iii. 203 Aftur they huiic byn brought up 
in lernyng A-wyle. 1705 Dk Fue Voy round World 118401 
104 Sailing awhile to the Southward. 1810 Scott Lady oj 
L. 1. xx. Awhile she paused, no answer came. 

II Improperly written together, when there is no 
unification of sense, and while is purely a sb. 

14B9 Caxton Fay tea of A. 1. xxiil 72 It was doou but 
nwhyle agoon. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 102 For awhile 
the facilities . . enabled the Venetian*, etc. 188a Ouida 
liiiubi 44 After awhile they seemed to pacify each other. 

t A-whilftS, a wiles, advb. phr. Obs. [f. A- 
pref. 11 (or A prep?) 4 Whiles.] At times. 

X546 Snpplic. Poor Commons 68 A wiles ; we think they 
hauc red tne story of a ccrtcn man. 

A-whir (fthwD*j), advb. phr. [A prep? 4 Wmn.] 
In a whir, whirring. 

1869 Holland Plain T. v. 183 All the xptndlen awhirr. 
A-whirl (ihwoul), advb. phr. [A frep? 4 
Wit rl.] In a whirl, whirling. 

>883 Blath in. Mag. Aug. 233 With hi* wit* awhirL 
A whit, written together for a whit in 1 6-1 7th c. 
184s Rogkmb Naatnan B71 It never troubles you awhit ! 

tAwida, adv. Obs. ff. Wide, on assumed 
analogy to afar, ahigh, etc.J Wide, widely. 

1809 Bible (Douay)/’*. xxxiv. 21 1 'liey opened their mom It 
nwide U|k>ii me. 164s H. Mori; Song of Soul 11. ii. 1. xiv. 
She from her own self awide is led. 

Awlht, OE. and KK. form of Aught sb. 2 
A wild, variant of Awklii v. Obs. to control, 
t Awi ld-an, v. Obs. rare. [OK. awildian, f. 
A- pref 1 + *wildian , f. wilde Wild a.] intr. To 
become wild or unmly. 

c xaxo A ncr. R. 176 Heo wolde dies awiiden [v.r. mwilegenj 
oSer leten to wcl of hire suluen. 

t Awi’leg-ftn, -ig- 8 n, V. Obs. [Pcrh. for nn 
OE. *awildctan, through +awil{d)gian (Sievers ; 
cf. the ON. verbs in -ka (Vigf. p. xxiv. 1st coni.) 
Thus prec.] a. intr. To become wild or unruly, 
b. tram. To make wild, dazzle (the eyes). 

e xa«o Auer. R. 136 pet flench* bet awiligeft fr. r. wilde*.] \o 
sone hit euer uettco. /bid. 982 H wit awilegeft pe clcn. 

t Awl’ll, v. Obs. rate - '. [f. A- pref. 1 (or fi) 
4 Will v.] To will. 

X399 Langi. Rich . Reddest 111. axo pat had awilled his wyll 
as wisdom him taughte. 

t A-wilL advb. phr. Obs. [A prep? 4 Will sb ] 
At one*s will, to one's pleasure or satisfaction. 
a ssfte Of*// 4 N. 1790 pe wrenne . . fale manne song awille. 
t Awin, v. Obs. For fomis sec Win v. [OK. 
dwinttan, f. A- fref. 1 4 « net nan to WiK ; cf. OHG. 
irwinnan, MHG. erwinnm] 

I. intr. To labour. (Only in OE.) 
cgfte Li *ditf. Goep. John iv. 38 (> 5 cro awunnon [Age. GL 
swuncon). 

A To overcome, conquer ; to win, gain, obtain, 

riooo Caedmon's Dost. (Grcin) 654 Still wks awunnen. 



Awnro. 




t Lat. 7909 pa hidden deni he aWan of H«w woritdje 

e. eim Plorta 4 BL 903 fHlka maide to awioaa. 1340 

A rent. It pie Ihordnrip he . . nap Rjran tie mijte ivytrn 
bh with subord. cl. nnd 
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1 subord. cl nnd absol. 

1030 I,. ay, 10876 Mid filito he hedde awonne hat he was 
king of londe. #11300 A’. Horn 1071 Nc mi)te he awynne 
pat ho come prion*, e 1300 Sir Tristr. u. Ixxxvi, Ay when 
Uai might awinne, Ther playd Yaunde and he. 

Awuigf hwiing ({ iq\ vbl. sb. [f. Aw* v. + 
-ixoi.1 The action of inspiring with awe, 

1696 /. Chalonk* Isis ef Man in 11 . King Knk Ret* It iv. 
3a He might have had in hi* eye the awing of the Native*. 
*877 Morris Sigurd it. <v68o) 151 The llelm of Aweing, 
that the Pear or earth-folk bore. 

Awing, *w*ing, m. a. [f. as prec. + -wo*.] 
Causing dread, reverential fear, or solemnity. 

.63s JT Hayward Rromcna 1B8 This queene bare in her 
countenance . . an awing majestic. 1700 3 . Turner Anglo- 
Sax, (i8a8) I. i. 94 The awinghead of Memnon. i8fe M. 
l.Rwts Two Pretty G. 1 . 187 There is something awing In 
looking down upon the great city. 

A-wiaf (awi*g), advb. phr. [A prep^ + Wl»u.] 
O11 the wing ; fluttering. 

18O3 J. Wilson Noel. Amor. T. 093 Swallow* coming awing 
frue God know* where. 1830 Mr*. Browning Poems 1 1 . 186 
The island's edge* are a- wing With tree* that over-branch — 
The sea with song-bird*. 

A-wi&k (fcwiqk), advb. phr, [A prcf .1 + Wink.] 
Winking. 

1883 E. A a mold lad. idylls 59 By (heir aide . . his feet upon 
the earth, And eye* awink, stood Nala. 

Awirlje, var. Awarik v. Obs, to curse. 

Awiae v obs. Sc. f. Advice, Advjnk, Advimt. 
t Awl't. v. Obs. Pa. t. awisfee. [f. A- pref. I 
+ OE. witan to |>era.*ive, know, 'wit'] tram. 
A. To perceive, know. b. To watch over, com- 
mand (a troop). 

c taoo Moral Ode 13 in Lamb. Horn. a88 Ride me is bi -sto- 
len on aer ic hit a-wuste [rimes with myste ; other MSS. 
wista. iwiste|. safe Lay. 27*64 Kai awiste ona [ferde]. 

t Awk vtfk),o. {adv., sb.) Obs . ; also 5-7 awke, 
6-7 auk(e, 7 awok. [prob. a. ON. afug, bfug, bfig 
(Sw. afvig) turned the wrong way, back foremost, 
engn. with OHO. apish, afah , M 1 IG. cbech, tbich, 
mod.G. dial, dbich, OS. abich, aboh ; a tieriv. of af 
sway, identified by Kick with OSkr. aptik. af ditch 
'turned away.* Old Northumbrian has *afuh in 
afn'JtVic • perverse.* in Prol. to Lindisf. Gospels ; 
but the later use of the word was probably from 
OV. The phonetic change of afug to awk , is the 
same a-t in hafoc, hawk.} A. adj. 

1 . Directed the other way or in the wrong direc- 
tion, back-handed, from the left hand. 

r 1440 Prom A Parr . 18 Awke or wrongs, sinister. 1530 
Falsc.il 196 Aukc stroke, reisers. 1937 A*. Arthur «CopI.> 
v. x. With an awke stroke gaue hym a gretc woundc. 1634 
Malory's Arthur 1. xcvii. 172. 

2 . Untoward, froward, perverse, in nature or dis- 
position. 

e x^mPromp. Pam. 18 Awke or angry, couirarius, biles ns. 


perrtrtut. 1367 Maflbt Gr. Forest as A prepost 
maner in judging, and an awke wit. 1387 Golding Do 
M ornay xfx. (1617) 331 The awk opinions of the Stoickx. 
164a Roger* Naaman 836 Our nature* mors crooked, In- 
constant. awk, -and perverse. 1633 Gunn all C/tr. in Arm. 
11. 533 The soul, awke and listlesse enough to any duty. 

3 . Out-of-the-way, odd, strange, rare. 

e 1440 MortsArth. < j Off elders of aide tyroe and of theirc 
awke dedys. 

4 . .Untoward to deal with, awkward to use, clumsy. 

1593 G. Harvky Am Lett., The roughest and awkest 

things are not so cumbersome. 1674 NT Fairfax Bulk Sr 
Self. 159 Birds . . build nests with such an auk tool, their 
beak. 

B. adv in phrases : 

1 . To rinq awk : the wrong way, backward. 

1636 s. Ward Serm. (1862) 91 When Che bells ring awke, 

every man brings his bucket to the quenching of this fire. 
1(^7 Was oSimp. C abler 3% The bells in all the steeples will 
ring awke. >604 R. Lestsange Fables ccci. Ringing us 
Awk as the Bells, to give notice of the Conflagration. 

2 . To sing awk : in sinister or ill-omened wise, 
itfoo Holland Livy vi. xlL 947 What if a bird ring auke 

or crowe crossa and contrarie [occfnuerit]J 

C. sb. (so the neuter of the adj. in OHG ) Back- 
handedness, untowardness, awkwardness. 

■644 But. we 9 Chirm. 198 To fling word* at his Auditor* 
out of the Auke of utterance. 1674 N. Fairfax Hulk 4- Setv. 
108 What we have hitherto spoken, will seem to liave leu of 
auk in it. 

t Awkly, a. Obs . [f. Awe a. + -ly* : identical 
with the OR. avu[h\Uc (see Awk), but apparently 
formed afresh in 16th c.J Untoward, perverse. 

[ <*930 Limits f. Gasp. Matt. Prol. e Pervtrs* content so 
(glossed) widirword vrl flitta vel afvlic geflit.) 1336 Anv. 
Tasker Ps. xxk vi. 9 So wilfull he goes in hy* awkly deuy*c. 
+ Awkly, at tv. Obs. [f. Awk a. 4- -ly -.] 

1. In the wrong direction, in backhanded or left- 
handed wise ; hence , sinisterly, unluckily. 

e 1440 Promp. Pam. 1 3 A wkly or wrongly, sinister . 1364 
Golding Tragus Pomp. >8 They [the Egyptian*] write their 
letters awkehe | i.e. from right to left). 9363 * fVATr Met. 
v. 1 <;9 j) 109 Beguild as then by birds that aukly flew. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 148 Ignorant and untaught 
persons many time* when fortune presenteth henelfe unto 
them on the right hand, receive her awkly, turning to the 
left ride. 1639 J. Clarke PmrormioL 7 To doe any thing 
unluckily, awldcy. 
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2 . Perversely, Mto n wBy. 

CM4* Promp. Pam. 18 Awkefy, or wrswely, p e rn o r**, 
eoatrarie. *6tsT. Taylor Coasm. Titus ii. 9 Many sen 
. . can off all care of phasing, aukly attempt and parfl 
thehr burinesae as at a wrong end, or with a left baud. 

8. In ungainly fashion, clumsily, awkwardly. 

1603 Sir C. Hbvdon Jnd. As/roLii i 190 His Phrase 
spwndes awkly in mine earea. s66e Fuller Worthies 1. 150 
For one that undertaketh a thing awkely or ungeenly, 
Casnetus salt at. 

+ Aw knoflfl. Obs. [f. AWK a. + -NXSS.] Wrong- 
ness, imtionality, perversity, nntowardnees, awk- 
wardness, ineptitude. 

1387 Golding De Mornay xxxfl. (16x7) 53* The skllfull 
[man] can .. by his cunning oueroome the awknesse of his 
stuff®. 1613 Hibsom Whs. I. 6oe A reprobate awkne* to all 
good. 1633 Gusnall Chr. in Arm. xv. f 1 11669) 164/1 So 
much awknesae and unwilttngnesse to coine to God’s foot. 
*668 Sfubston S/ir. Chymist JPref. 5 Awkness to this bene- 
ficial employment. S674 N. Fairfax Bulk f Setv. tjx By 
shewing the anknes* or great absurdity on the other side. 

Awkward (gkwaid), adv. aud a. Forms: 4 
awkeward, 4-5 aykeward, owke ward, 4-6 awk- 
ward®, 6 awkwar, aokward, aoquart, auker- 
ward, 6-7 aakeward(e, 7 auker'd, awkerd, 7* 8 
awkard, 8 aukard, 6-9 awkward, 6- awkward ; 
9 dial, awkwart, aokart, etc. [f. Awk a. 4* -ward, 
1. c. * in an awk direction ' ; cf. forward, backward. 
Like other adverbs in • ward \ at length also used 
adjectively, cf. to go forward, a forward snoiion, a 
forward youth.} 

+ A. adv. In the wrong direction, in the wrong 
way. a. Upside down; hindside foremost, b. In 
a backward direction, with a back stroke, o. 
Asquint, d. In some modern dialects • Awalt, 
q. v. Obs. or dial. 

*340 Hampolk Pr. Cause. 154* pe world h*l all awkeward 
sett, f 1440 Marts Art A 9947 The emoerour thane cgerly 
at Arthure he ntrykex, Awkwarde on pe umbrere. 1x470 
Hrnry Wallace 1. 407 With the sward awkwart he him gawa 
Wudyr the hut, *330 Palsor. 691/3, I feare me some house 
be afvre . . for they rynge aukewardc. 1589 Nashu A Imond 
far P. 14 a. Eternitic, that knew how aukward hc shoulde 
luoke to ail honesty, consulted . . to muke him squiut-eied. 

B. adj . 

t L Turned the wrong way, averted, back-hnnded; 
not straightforward, oblique. Obs. 

13x3 Douglas jftneis tv. vii. 9 Dido agretiit ay. .With ac- 
quart luik gan towart him behold. 1539 Dice Piny 99 Who 
*0 hath not some aukerward way to help himnelf, but foloweth 
hi* nose . . always straight forward. *866 Cumbriii. Border 
Bal. 466 Till Grusmc gaa Bewick an ackwanl stroke. 

+ 2 . Froward, untoward, perverse, in conduct. 
(Passing into 1 cross-grained, cantankerous, dis- 
agreeable in behaviour,' and so into ; b.) Obs. 

1330 Palrur. 305/a Awkwarde, frowarde, femora \ 1348 
U oall, eic. Lrasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. 94 filynda guydes 
..of an awkwarde religion doe streigne out a gnatie. and 
■walowe of a cainelt. 1634 Prbston Nero Cord. 3 to The heart 
. . is awkward nnd froward and contention*. *678 Butler 
Hud. 111. iii. 6to But was implacable and auker'd To all that 
Intarlop'd nnd HawkeFd. *743 Fielding J. Wild 1. v.(x769> 
244 , 1 hauc an aukwarrl pride in my nature. 1733 B. Martin 
Mag. Arts 4 Sc. 6x They had such aukward Notions of 
Things. 

tS. Untoward, unfavourable, adverse to one's 
course, lit. and fig. Obs. 

1387 F leminu Cantu, flolinshcdl II. 1 555/1 The ackwanl and 
frowning hap of suiulrie woorthie gentlemen. 1390 Marlowe 
F.drv. //, iv. vi. With awkwsnl wind* and with sore tempests 
driven. X993 Siiaks. 9 Hen. FI, in. ii. 83 Twice by auk- 
ward winde from England* banks Droue backe ogaine. 
1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1679) 21 Which aukward 
beginning . . sorted with a very sorry Issne. 

4 . Of things : Untoward or unfavourable for one's 
purpose ; ill-adapted for use ; clumsy in operation. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 60 The Method* 
they used of Agriculture . . were so aukward and tedious. 
1743 tr. Heieteri Surg. 459 Perform good Cures, though in 
an auk ward manner. 4783 Potts Chirurg. II. 7 A multi- 
tude of awkward unmanageable instrument*. 1837 Rvskin 
Pol. Econ. Art 19 Awkward and unfortunate efforts . . at the 
development of a social system, 
b. Of persons : Lacking dexterity or skill in per- 
forming their part ; clumsy in action, bungling. 

1330 Palsgr. 305/a Awkwar leftrihaqded, gauche. 167a 
Marvell Reh. Tramp, i. 970 They Were as unexpert os 
their Souldier* aukward. 1707 Swirr Gut/Suerm. ii. 189, I 
have not seen a more clumsy, aukward|and unhandy people. 
xti6J. Gilchrist PA Hat. Etytu. 204 They consider Jiim a* 
belonging to the awkward squad. sSiBG. Macdonald A nn. 

f . Height, xii. (1878) 241 What a blundering awkward fellow 
was to startle you as ( did. 

5 . Ungraceful, ungainly in action or form ; un- 
couth : a. of things, action, speech, etc. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4 CV. 1. lit 149 With ridiculous and nuk- 
ward action . . He Pageants vs. 17*1 Addison Sp*et. No. 
2y9 p 2 That they may not learn any of my aukward Tricks. 
17x8 Pops Iliad 1. 770 Yukon with aukward grace hi* office 
plies. 1863 Dickens A tut. Ft \ vii. 314 A variety of awkward 
gambols. 

b. of persons. j 

*66f Pkpyr Dieury x$ July, Theinort awkerd man 1 ever 
met with in my h.‘e. 167# T. Rvmku in Shahs. C. Praise 
366 Awkward and unsightly, as the monster in the Tempest. 
1773 Golds**. Stoops to tony. L i, The son an aukward 
booby. 1840 Camlylk Heroes L (1858) 199 Large awkward 
giantnood. 

0 . Of things : Embarrassing, inconvenient. 

1709 Swift Adv. Retig. Wks. 1755 11. 1. 108 If an awk- 


i a greater shore fa this 

m J. Mootm Fine See. Fr. II. sfis Both 

rather io on aukward shnotion. dhyiVmsuait Norm.Comm 
1 ✓. xviL 98 The two Minetem of winehester Old and New 
stood fa awkward neighbourhood re each other. 

b. Of persons t Not at one's ease ; 


us awkward ; for it gives us an uncertnin preuion. 

7 . Of things ; Not easy to deni with ; requiring 

cautious action; euphemistic for * rather dangerous/ 

a8t» Tyndall Glae. l |x 6 . xi8 We let ouraelves down on 
awkward face of rock. dBpn Ibnkimson Guide Eng Lakes 
(1879) 195 The ridge is rather awkward-looking. a88a 
Blackmobe Christowsli xi, ‘Be careful, if you please, there 
is so awkward step here/ 

b. Of persons : Dangerous to meddle with. 

* 86 ) Mss. C. Clarks Shahs. Char, vi 144 He is on 'awk. 
ward customer' when his confidence is betrayed, 
▲irkwardiah, a . ; also ? oownrdish. [f. 
prec. 4 -tSH.] Rather awkward. ( Colloquial ;> 

*693 Flos 10 Montaigne l IvL (1639' *8< He wns so changed 
from himeelfe, and become so oewaraish. *860 Punch 14 
July, We may he awkwardish it first. 

Awkwardly, adv. [f. as prec. 4 -ly 2.] In 
an awkward manner, 
t L Wrongly, perversely. Obs. 

TX400 Destr. 7 'roy x. 4379 At atten* all folks aykewardly 
worshippid Minerva, a maumenL Ibid. xix. 8139 Sum fond 
• Jht onsward the owkewardly. 

2 . Without dexterity in action ; with ill adapta- 
tion to a purpose ; in a bungling or clumsy way ; 
without ease of manner, inelegantly, ungracefully. 

*663 Cowley Verses A Air. (x66o> 85 Who stand* not auk- 
wardiy in his own light. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. Pref., 
And handk their Sheep-Hook as awkardly, as they do their 
Oaten-Reed. 1704 Loud. Gam. No. 4064/6 Envy and Mahre 


The mention of Godwine comes in very awkwardly. 

8 . Embarrassingly, inconveniently ; dangerously. 

*674 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 11. 359 T would go vary hard 
and uukwardly with you. xSxa L. Hunt in Examiner 28 
Sept. 610/1, I am aukwurdly situated. 

Awkwardness, [f. as prec. 4 -nkss.] 

t L Untoward ness, perversity. Obs. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 189 And to pitch upon two 
er more best times, for a thing to begin in, i» to pitch upon 
one of the worser kinds of awkwardness. 

2 . Lack of skill or dexterity ; clumsiness. 

0 1770 Miss Talbot Lett. etc. (t8o8> ax With all my awk- 
wardness of making speeches. *8*8 Lytton Harold iv. iv, 
Tostig laughed scornfully at Harold's awkwardness. 

8 . Awkward manner or appearance ; lack of ease 
and grace ; inelegance. 

1704 Addison //tf^'1733) 37 A kind of aukwardness in the 
Italian*. *767 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Warn. I. iii. 80 The 
aukwardness that is apt to adhere to young persons who are 
confined at home. *813 Scott Guy M. Hi, A voice whose 
harshness corresponded with the awkwardness of his figure. 

4 . Awkward circumstance or feeling ; inconveni- 
ence, embarrassment, unpleasantness. 

*788 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 85 The awkward- 
ness of having Sir Joseph Yorke the companion of his 
honours. 1B37 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. I. xii. 15c They 
feel the palnfulnem of rebuking another, and . . the awkward- 
ness of it. 1883 Black Shandon B. xxvii, [Her] pleasant 
humour ..dispersed these awkwardnesses. 

t Awkjr, a. Obs. [f. Awk (perh. in its subst 
use) + -Y.] Untoward, difficult, awkward. 

1633 Gusnall Chr. in A rm. v. § 1 (1669) 32/1 It Is so awky 
a business . . to recover the activity of grace once lost. 

Awl ($ 1 )- Forms : 1 ml. eol, awul, awel, 1-4 
al, a owul, 3 oawl, eaule, owe!, ouel, el, 3-5 
oula, alia, 3 7 aula. 4 ala, 6 awle, 6-7 all, 8 aul, 
8 - awl ; also 5 nal, 6 nalla, 6 7 nail, 7 naul, 
nawl(a. [OE. tel, cognate with OHG. ala, MHO. 
ale . mod G. ahle, ON. air (cf. Skr. drd). The 
length of the vowel in the old Germanic languages 
b uncertain ; and there is some doubt as to its 
a Teutonic word. The OE. vari- 
T, awel, etc. have not been accounted for. 
In 1 5-1 7th c. a mistaken division of an awl as 
a nmvl gave the form with initial n ] 

1 . A small tool, having a aknder, cylindrical, ta- 
pering, sharp-pointed blade, with which holes may 
be pierced ; a piercer, pricker, bodkin. 

cm$ Laws ofdE(fred 11 <Bosw.) purhbyrlige his sirs mid 
sols c moo JElpsic Lev. xxv. to pirli&c his edra mid ala. 
— Gloss. 3x6 Fate inula, awuL eta no Lot. St. Hath. sso6 
Tuhen hire title* up of hire breoste . . wre caw lea of irne. 
0 *050 Owl 4 Night . 80 Tlii bile i*. scharp and hoked, Rijt 
so an owe! that 1 * cruked. sjSb Wycup Ex. xxl 6 Ha ahal 
thril his eer with an nlle [xjM a nal, sn al ; Oovbsdai e, 
botkin ; Getter awle ; sfixx ante). ri]M Chaucer Si/mpn. 
T. 99 With fleischhok or oulo9 To ben yclawed. *483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 197/9 It i* hard* to the to otryuo ayenst 
the alia or pryrke. 1007 Topssll Postrf. Beasts T44 The 
worm . . must be pulled out^by aoma^niaul^or 


Swift Gulliver 11. vL T45 To bora little hole* with 
awl. *88g Lubbock Prth. Times xv. (1869) 537 Awls 1 
sinews would in our hands be but poor aubstltuMS 


awl. 


1 Lubbock 


Times xv. (1869) 3* 


Awls and 

. . itutos for 

needle* and thread. 

2 . tsp. The tool of this description used bv shoe- 
makers for piercing holes in leather. Cf. also 
Ubadawl (used by carpenters). 


jLvum 




hi. 

cL I|M Aytab I 66 lfors bofylnde batmejoutartt tk*. 
t I mm Mmrfy Who. Gan. Ml. (1*43)3 Tba •hoemaker 
Igiveth over] his nolle mi thmi «6 m Holland Pliny I. 
mi Thsir horns bo like a shoomakera Mott Mods. s6ss 
Snau. JuLCu i. •&. Truly sir, mil that I lino by. k with 
IhoAulo. stn Arab. N$*. iRttdg.)63? Scaled oa his stool, 
with his owl 10 his hand, ready to begin work. 

b. fig. and proverb. applied to the occupation of 
a shoemaker. Cf. last. 

16m B. Jonson in BromJt Norik. Lmm Introd. o The 
Coolor kept him to his noil. sta6 Scott Woodsi. vfiL 105 
Doubt not that thou sbalt bo set beyond thine awl 
o. To pack up onis awls : c t All Bib. (It U 




o. To pack up out's awls: cf. All Bib. (It U 
possible that the phrase originated with this word, 
or in a pun on all and awl.) 

1674 Cotton Voy.lrel. lit. xo, I then call to pay, And pack- 
ing my nawls, whipt to home, end away. 

8. iransf A sharp spine, or boring organ. 

1340 Ayenb. 66 pe ranhot |mt ys el ywyje myd prik vlnde 
•lea. Sloo Palsy Nat. Thiol, six. $ a The awl or borer, 
fixed at the tails of various species of flies. 

4 4 . ? A dogger. Obs 

ug R. Glouc. 48 pon out y mongd with swerdes and with 
mace, Myd axe and mid aulea. s 367 Tux visa Higdon Rolls 
IV. mao 1-slawe with alles [capuiis] of comune . .brawlers. 
6. Comb, awl- bird, provincial name of the Green 
Woodpecker (Tints vtridis) ; awl-shaped a., sub- 
ulate ; awl-wort, a plant (Sub u lari a aquatica ) 
so named from its leaves. 

iSoe G, Montagu Omit A, Diet. (1S33) 385 Awl Bird. 1761 
Ellis in Phil. Tram. 1 . 11 . 664 The IcrnuJe has a remark- 
able . . awl shaped papilla. s88o Gray BoL Texi-bk. 398 
Awl-shaped. narrow, terete or somewhat so, and attenuate 
from a broader base to a slender or rigid point *797 Mills it 
Card. Did. lv. Snbntaria, Awl-worL 

+ Awla"tdd, pa. pple. Obs. rare*'. Tf. K-fnf 1 
(or 6) + OE. wltttian, impers. mt wlxtatf * it uis- 
gusts me 1 : see Wlate.] Disgusted. 

1*97 R. Glovc. 485 The king was somdei awlated . . That 
fram so vnclene thinges eni mete him cons. 

Awlbe, Awle, obs. forms of Alb, Hall. 
t Awlenob. v. Obs. [f. A -prof. I + OE. 
wl%man (sec Wlknch) ; or for OH grwlgncan, 
OLG. giwlcnkiani] To make splendid, adorn, 
friooo in Thorpe Charters 109 tBosw.)Gew 1 enced mid sum 
dA'Ie Mercna rices.] rtsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 He awlencfl 
his daie mid clofics more ban him seluen. 

Awleaa, variant of Awklehh. 
tAwly, a. Obs. Only in the early forms: 
3 eilioh, 4 oghlioh. [f. Awe sb * : see -lv l; the 
earlier eilich OE. *ezettc , cogn. w. OHG. egiltk , 
MHO. egeltch. Cf. OE. pestle, EE. tislish.] Aw- 
ful, dreadful, terrible. 

eimoo Trin. Coll Horn. 5 pat ofier tncume of urc louerd . . 
t domes doi . is swide cihclie. t « 34 ® Caw. 4 Cr. Kmt. 136 
An aghlich maystcr. 

tAwly, adv. Obs. Only iu the early forms: 
3 ajoliohe, 4 ajly. [f. prec. : see -ly *.] Awfully, 
terribly, dreadfully. 

novo Ancr. R. 56 Nil cumefi forfl a fcble mnn and halt 
him pauh hciliche Lr».r*. a} cliche]. cxjmE. E. AUit . P. B. 


rhmn Of obscure formation ; related to Goth, ateriau, 
‘iw OHG. augan, ougmm, MHG. mgm, OS. bgian, 
mkm OFfktOnspo, OE. letwem (cf, Atew). Mktzner says 
w I. that MHG. had also a form ougenen as a variant 
of ougen.] trams. To put before a person's eyes; to 
jud) show, manifest, reft. To manifest oneself, appear. 

class Onmim 7649 Jhnrh whama shall mani] dmsne Mdit 
m of Beon ogpnedd all & awwnedd. Ibid. 9607 Nu sket shall 
GodeW Siine Crist Himm awwnenn her oiin trip* 

~ Aw&is, obs. form of Owe. 
iJT: Awndomo, -dyryn, -dym, obs. IT. Andiron. 

. imt (Jnd). ///.«.» If. Aw* /*.+-*»*.] 

It is Furnished with on awn ; bearded, 
rord, i8m Witukrimg Bot. Arremgem. III. 595 Its..awned 
calyx dlstiaguishes iu sflafi Limdutt Introd. Bot. (1B4I) 1 1 . 
356 Atoned, terminated in a hard, straight, subulate point. 
AwBMc fpl- a. 2 [badly f. Awh-ing + -BD a .] 
Furnished or covered with on awning ; awninged. 
vlnde Mia Hunt Childr. Jem*. 43 The chief lady., was 

iiurer. packed into the awned tmy. between the mules.. 1M4J. Anv 

in Knowledge 30 May 387 The awned out-of-door spaces. 
Awning 19 nig). Also (7 yawning), 8 aun- 
I with ing. [A word of obscure origin, apparently at 
Rolls first only in nautical use. Probably to be referred 


him puuh hciliche tr*.r*. a^chche]. c*3 aa E. E. AUit. / . IS. 
937 pe aungelez . . ajly hem ^ratten. Ibid. 874. 

Awm(e, obs. form of Aam, Aun, Am. 

Awmblare, awmiler, obs. forms of Amuleb. 

AwmbrLo, -y, awmery, obs. forms of Ambuv. 

Awmener(e, -merer, awmer, awmnere, 
obs. forms of Almoner. 

+ Arnnare. Obs. [contr. of awmencre : see 
Almoner^ ; or f. aumes Almh -i- -Eni.] Alms-mirse. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose >270 Streit gloves, with awinerc Of silk. 

Awmouo, be. form of Almoub. 

Awmyr (Promp. Parv.) t var. Amber sb* 
Awn ($n), sb. Fonns; 3 ognno, 4-7 »wns, 5 
swene, (avone, nawn), 6 aono, one, anno, 7 
ha wno, 8 ang, 7- awn. [apparently a. ON. ogm, pi. 
aRHor sir. f. (Sw. agm, Da. avn(e ) ; cf. OHG. agana. 
MHG. agene, ague, at/e, mod.G. ahne, Goth, anana. 
The OE. form does not occur.] The delicate 
spinous process, or ‘beard/ that terminates the 
groiu-sheath of barley, oats, and other grasses ; 
extended in Bot. to any similar bristly growth. 


ivsjno W. ok Bibljuw. in Wright Voc. *33 D*s arestee , fro 
agones. ci\i$ T IUsaoch St. Bins/ ns 345 Quha-sa-euire in 
bure throt Scknee has awne ore mot Ore ony-ktne perplex u e. 
c 1440 Protnfi. Pat v. 18 Avene of corn (v.r. swene, awne 1 , 
arista, e gaps in Wright Poe. n 33/j flee arista, a nawn. 
ign Fitiheib. Hash. I 34 Polcrde wheate hath noo anis. 


tagenus Gutters to slide it away Hie sooner, vnp Mnacxkn 
Farriery (1736) I. xL 103 A Brush made of a iew Rye or 
Bariny-anga. sflofi Luccoot Nat. IVooixf lhe singular 
hooked nwn, orspinous termination of the scalm of the 
receptacle [of the teazle]. ZJ870 Hookes Stnd. Flora aju 
Anthers with dorsal awne, Whortleberry, Bilberry, 
b. Comb, awn-like a., resembling on awn. 
ilmjEiraiJta WUdLift in S. C. nj Tbc awn-like seeds 

*A 5 mS 5 t» [f. p«ec. tb.] To |d t rid of 0 * 
■Wiu. Cf. U shtil (pen»). Hence Aw»in« viJ. sb. 

sSsy Vahcouvu Agric. m Th. wrijjhon 

Is . , used, previous to the last winnowing of thoboriky. 
f JLwmyig v. 2 Obs. [Found in Ormm only. 


hrat only in nautical use. rrouaDiy 10 oe reierrcu 
(os by Wedgwood) to Fr. auvent ' a peuthouse of 
cloth, etc. before a shop window, etc.’ Cotgr., early 
plurals in I.ittrd auvens, auvans , mcd.L. amvatttia, 
auvannus , whence *atnwt, *atr.vn, awn ; the ter- 
mination is of course Eng. -ino. E. Miillcr refers 
it to Low German havenuns, f. haven harbour, in 
sense of ‘a shelter from wind and weather 1 ; Skeat 
compares ‘Pers. Moan, thoang, anything suspended, 
awangan hanging, awnaug a clothes-line 1 ; but 
neither of these ie applied in its owu language to 
nn awning ; in particular an oriental origin scents 
incompatible with the history. F. auvent is iiself 
of doubtful etymol. See Dies, l.ittrd, Du Cange.] 

1 . A roof-like covering of canvas or similar ma- 
terial, used as a shelter from sun, rain, etc. ; esp. 
above the deck of a vessel. 

1614 Capt. Smith Virginia in Harter's Mag. Apr. (1884) 
719/1 Wee did hang an awning mhicn in an old eaile) to . . 
tree* to nhudow uu from the Sunne. i6a6 — Acrid, rng. 
Seamen 40 A trar-pawling or yawning, sbrnj — Seaman s 
Cram, vl *7 An Awning . . is but the bats nolle . . brought 
oucr the yard and stay, and bomned out with the boat 
Hooke. 1714 Bradley Fam. Did. x.v. Oran&e tree. An 
Awning of Bam- Mats .. will .. keep the Sun and Wind* 
from the Oninge-Treea 1877 A. B. Euwamds l'/ Niton. 
135 Too hot on deck without the awning. 

2 . transf. a. Naul. That |mrt of the poop-deck 
which is continued forward beyond the bulk-hend 
of the cabin ; hence awning-deckled, b. gen. A 
shelter. 

1764 Veitch in Phil. Trans. T.IV. 999 The mining, which 
ii a projection of the deck of the cabin to thcltcr from the 
sun or rain, zflafi H. N. Coleridge West Indict 90 6 An 
alley of the graceful bamboo . . which might serve for a 
temporary awning. 1869 Sir K. Rxkd Shry Built, xv. 994 
These ship* . . have a complete spar deck . . and an awning- 
deck above this. 1879 H. Craggs in Daily News 3/3 All 
ocean steamers should be . . awning-decked fore and aft. 

Hence AwatogoA niqd), ppl. a. [see -bo*], fur- 
nished with an awning; (with avminged off cf. 
railed off.) AwalaglaM a., without awning. 

iB8x E. Cuxon Basil PI. I. 78 Before the awninged door. 
x88z N iCHOi-aoN Sword to Share xxiv. T74 A small portion— 
over the propellei^-is awninged ofT. ^ 1864 Miss Braijixix 
Only a Clod xxxiii. a 6 j In an awningless boat under a 
broiling »un. 

Awill«88 (9‘nl&\ a. \\ ithout awns. 

1801 Withering Bot. Arrangem. III. 595 Itsawnless calyx 
distinguishes it. sl£4 Hooker J/itnal JmU. 11 . xaia. 307 
Black awnless unirrigateU rue. 

Awnter, obs. form of Adventure. 

Away (f ni). a- rare. [f. Awn sb. + -yL] 
Bearded, bristly. . 

1786 Burnk Scotch Drink iil, Ails set up their uwnie horn. 
x^B8 Pickun Poems 144 Jam.) The awny grain. 
A-WObble (fiwp-ol), advb. phr . [A //'</. 1 + 

Wobble.] Wobbling. 

1881 W. KUSSKI.L Ocean Free-Lance T. iii. 44 B breezed 
up . . and the water was all awobble with it. 

Awoda, ol». Sc. form of Avoid. 

Awold, variant of Awald v. Obs. ScealsoWoLD. 
t Awroder, V. Obs. Forms: 1-9 ofwundri- 
an, 3 awundre, 4 6 awonder. [prob. a worn* 
down form of OE. ofwundrian, pa. pple. ofwundrad, 
f. Of- prof ♦ wundrian to WoNl>EB ; cf. athirst .] 
1. impers. It astonishes, nma/cs (one). 

Clone o. Kent. Srrm. in 0 . E. Alisc. m Al-se bo men fct 
weren in ho wipe hedde i-seghe ]n> miracle so awondredc 
hem micheL r 1300 K. A lit. 1408 Thai he so trust and 
unduretode, More a-wondrith al my blod I 

3. intr. To Ijc astonished or amazed. (Often 
with dative refl. pron.) _ 

cntB Ancr, R, aiB Heo aw undr eo hire sw»*V, A is of 
dred. e IMS K. A Us. 5513 Ich me awonder . . Hou he ilar. 
iu) Doiroijia shad* L viiL 34 lie and his fellow a wooden* 
tins seaod. * 

8. pa. pple. Amazed, astonished, astounded. 
sifi4 O. E. Chron. <l4»ud MS.» an. 1 133 Wuijien men strioe 
of trandred. enm/faU Afeid. 39 Of hwa* wide beofl rwiir- 
dret jie surate and t« masse, t Rjfie Will. Paleme 310 He 


[A frtpy + Woh.] At work, w activity ; up. in 
phr. to stt a wor k. 

riM) WvcLir Seme. S*L Wlm. 1871 II. t 6 Monlds and 
fiamaseenten to werrw wi]routen cause and bringea jms 
lord is awerlte, to make liem enemyes. MQ Caxton Coca. 
Deg* 54A Provostes and maystres . . to mm werke. 
tgtt R*. Bunrrs Pro its. 1 . ciit *94 They helde the %m* 
lysiihe archers well aworke all the day. *6eo RowLAtfue Lot. 
Dnmonrt Bl. i. 47 Retting his mynt aworite to eoyne nM 
ules. i8m Browning Saul in Men 4 from* U- *« lb 
throe That a-work in the rock, helps »U labour. 

•f A WO Tr y , V. Obs. In 3 awurte, (?) awarie. 
[OE. vwyrgan, (. A - prof 1 + wyrgan lo strangle 
(see Wobbt v.); cf. OlIG. arwurgyan, mod.G. 
e/'wiirgen.] To strangle; to worry. 

r88a K. Xlpbrd Oros. vl xxxvL fte He hine sylfne tin. 
witende hiefde awir^cil. c ino Ancr. R. 304 P® hund pet 
. . awurieA cihte me beatefi him anonrilit. ciBy$ Pains of 
Hell in O. E. Alisc. 149 Heo hire awnrieh td ajuep, Al so 
wulues dud be seep. 

t Awo rtb, v. Obs. In 3 swurt. [OE. a- 
weorpan, stwurfan, f. A- pref. I away + weorfan, 
wurjtan, to become; ]>erh. (in sense 1) for OE.gr- 
weorpan , -ivurpan. ] 

1 . intr. To become, turn to. 

[rzooo jElpric Cen xxi. tB He gewyrfl git micelre msegte.) 
zaog Lav. 95580 BluAellcha quof) pe king Uo Idlsse hit aw ui^c. 

2 . intr. To vanish, perish ; to escape notice. 


aworth : to take (a thing) in esteem or honour, or 
at its worth ; hence a. to bear patiently, b. to look 


upon with indifference, disrcgaid. 

1387 Tmbvira ltigd%n Rolls Ser. VL 303 pi* word was he\-y 
to pc kyng but )U lie took it aworR e *449 Pkcock Re/r. 
111. xvt. 38s l ake he it aworth in uociencc as a thing irre- 
mediable bi man. 148s Caxton Myrr. 11. ix. 88 Somme haye 
that they [mennaydens] be (Tyftsbis And other saye that they 
be fowles . . But take it aworth. sgaft L'uvkhualk Heb. a. 34 
Ye . . Luke a worth y tipoytinge of youre goodea iMf 


Ye . . Luke a worth y spoylinge 1 

YTindalk Exp. John 93 All our .. uioi ions unto syime are 
pardoned and taken auortlie. 

tAwOTthy, V. Obs. In 3 awurttien. [OE. 
awyrpian, - eorpian , i. A’ pref. 1 4 - wyrpian , weotp- 
inn, to honour, glorify; or for OK. renyr/ian, 

- urpian , -eorpian.] trans. To give nonour or 
dignity to ; to dignify, adorn. 

U 1000 Ags. Ps. cv. 6 He Abrohames cynn . . Xeweoiflude.] 
zaofi Lav. 9599 And he mid wurfc-ncipc put cnihtes awuroede. 
- 94439 ytr weoren herber^e hwhliclie<nwiirdcldcj. 

•j- Aw“OttB, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Awk sb. 4- -oub.] 
Awe-inspiring. 

r 1673 R. Gamiiutt Strut. Adult ety 101 A powerful and 
awouH man. . _ „ . . 

Awow(«, Awoydo, obs. Sc. ff. Avow, Avoid. 
ArWraok (flrerk), advb. phr. [A prep A 4 
Whack.] In a state of wreck or rein. 

1607 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. ix. ai If she split or 
sinke, she is nwrocke. a 1843 Hood Irish Sehm. xx, Like 
lean* dried up with rugged huckaback. That sets thf mourn- 
ful visage all awrock. I J he sense here is doubtful^ 

f Awra p, v. Obs. sare-'. [f. A- pref 11 

Whaf 7 '.] TO wrap. 

1609 Hi ywood Brit. Troy v. Ixxlx, And her young Infant 
th.it was bare and thin Awraps in liis C npootch. 

t Awra-th, awroth, v. Obs . [f. A-ptef 1 
+ Whatii v . ; or for OE. &nvrJ 6 ian.} trans. (and 
ref.) To make angry, enrage. 

[1070 O. A*. Chron., pa xewruflede hine . . Land franc.] 
ft IS9D Owl 4 Night. 1976 Nis..no)t so glad that hit ne 
a- wrenheth. »$o Lav. 94834 per we* Ardures bird hehlidic 
awrmhfted. 

Awre, &wro \V, nwro-whero, variants of 
Owheue adv. Obs. anywhere, 
t Awrtft k, V. Olis. For forms nee Whrak v. 
[OE. awrecan, f. A- pref 1 + wrernn to Wrbak.] 

1 . tra/is. To punish or take vengeance upon (an 
offence, mind ceil). 

1048 O. E. Chron. (laud MS.) I 3 Hu hi mihton be* 
c\ nges bisiner awrecan. c iajo A ncr A. 334 Gu pu • . hokle-it 
Gud to nesclie uorto nwrekeit sunne. 1340 Ayeub. 83 Lrrour 
in batayle..is anon awreke. 148s Caxion Reynard 0&44> 
71. 1 shal awreke. .this trespace. 

2 . trans . a. To sentence to punishment condemn 
(a person), b. To condemn, blame, find fault with. 

iaof I^av. 93x94 put iike pat Howcl hall eft) Ispeken, ne sal 
hit na man awruccn, all we hit m.iiIIcii iLvsten. asjea 
Jiorio 4 Bl 661 Are hi be© to dipc aw rck^ 

8 . To avenge or revenge : a. ref. oneself ; 0. 
Hans, one’s aggrieved feelings (of). 

rmw Laws 0/ Atheist an 1. 20 <!k«w.) Gif June hwfl awre- 
can wide, ciajo Amr. R. 334 Bihold lm he nwrec him of 
his helh engel. \$ft Gammer Cm ion i\ . is. And sw are . . 
he would awreake fin sorrowc. 

o. trans. To avenge another person, a. pass. I o 
be avenged or revenged ( of ). 

a sioo Florin 4 Bl. 658 A-wrekcp me wlb Jugcment *J 77 
I.anglT P. PL A VI. au 4 For I am wel awroke now at 
wastuurcs poru pi myd^. L iiaucer A/z/lrr j T.y6 
Me were lever thun alle this loun. .Of thin disrat awroken 
fur to be. C1430 Syr C’euer. 197a Glad wuatuui dial 1 miner 


youre goodes. 



tm 


AWRMAKXXa. 


be Til ye gratsnt to e«wrcke me. sgM J. Hooker GtraUf. 
irvL in Holinsh. JI. 31/1 And she to bee wreaked, did. .find 
the means to find out this Rosamund, 
t AwrM’king, vbl. sb. Ohs. Revenge. 

(Mo Ayenb. 8 Non ne ssel shuaoheen uor a w reking. 
ArWreok (Arck), aiivb. fhr . [A prep. I + 

Wrick. 1 In a wrecked condition 
1I7I T. MIU.H Song* «J It, 123 An ark, Sea-blown and 
a* wreck. 

t Awrffi’ght, pa, pple. Obs. Forms: 3 awroht, 
awrepb, 4 awreijt. [According to form this 
ought to he «OK. awrfht, pa. pple. of awrpcan to 
arouse, stir up; but the sense connects it with 
*awrcneh, of which the ]*. pple. would be OR. 
awrenct, MR. aw r tint. There has been a confu- 
sion of forms.] Wrenched away. 

ia«s Lav. i >437 Da hubbcS al mi kine-lond awrwht [1250 
a wreht) ut of inire hond. 1317 Tsrvina Higden Rolls Ser. 
1 1. i8t whan Jw lymes l*ee)> awreijt out of her owne places 
1 U dislocanhtr\ 

+ Awri'tt, v. Obs. For forms see Warm v. 
[OR. awrltan , f. A- pref. 1 + wrltan.} To write. 
c88« K. AClfkko Grtgory's Past, Introd. $ Forfiffetn 6e 
hie iiftron 011 hiora fl;en gefiiode awritene. cxty%Lamb. 
Horn, 87 1 Moses] awrat aide e bi godes wuwiinge. 

Awrolce, -an, pa. pple. of A wreak v. Obs, 
Awrong (Argi)), adv. [f. A prep\ 4- Wrong, 
cf. aright, J Wrongly, wrong, in a wrong way. 

1430 Lvnc. Chroa. Troy 11. x, Me to reduce whan 1 went 
a wroig. sS6eT. Tkollofic Marietta 1 . xvL agj Her prayer 
hail been heard nwrotif l\ 1878 11 a ring-Go vld Myst. Suffer. 
u. )5 If the power of choosing awroug were not his. 

Awrthwart, ok form of Ovrrtuwart. 
Awry (Ar.ii*), adv. and a. Forms: 4 on wry, 

5 on wrye, 5 -6 a wry®, awry®. 5-7 a wry, 6 a 

wrie, swrl, 6 7 awrie, 5 - awry. [f. A prcpS 4 
Why; cf. aright, moron#.] A. adv. 

I . Away from the btraight (position or direction ^ ; 
to one side, obliquely ; unevenly, crookedly, askew. 

c 1373 Dan hour Bruce iv. 7 05 As thair bemys strekit air 
( jwtliir all evin, or on wry. 1490 C ax ton F.neydos xiv. 50 
The stones of the wallet appyeren alle awry sette. 1390 
Patau it* A tot. 1. D b, 1 he case standing hr it dooth I can- 
not out draw my mouth awrie. 1607 Dkkkkr Wrstw. Hot 
Wks. 1873 If. 794 They say Charing-crossc 2 s falne downe 
. . but that* no such wonder, twas old, and stood awry. 
1690 Uui.wrr A n thropomet. x 1. 115 I.est. .some crutn fas we 
use to say 1 should go awry. >714 Pope Rate Ixtck iv. B Not 
Cynthia when her man lean's pinned awry, K’er felt such 
rage. 1838 Markyat Joe. Faith/, ii. y, l held my spoon 
awry, and soiled my clothes. 

b. To look awry: to look A stance or Asquint. 
(Cf. the senses under these words. ) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 291 Knvy..ne looked but nwric. 1573 
G. Harvey Let/er-bk. (1684) 5, I passing bi him . . he hath 
lookd awri an other wai. 1809 Rowlands Crew of Gossips 

6 When he speakes .. I’ll hold n»y peace, and drowning) 
lonke awry. 1709 Chandler Effort agst. Bigotry 28 When 
a Church-man therefore shall in scornful Pride look awry 
upon.. a Dissenter. 1843 Darwin Toy. Nat. x. (185a) 206 
Some of our party began to squint and look awry. 

JMp Out of the right course or place; in a 
wrong manner : improperly, erroneously, amiss. 

1494 F abvan a To me it seinyth so ferre sette a wrye In 
tyina of ycres. »* 7 » Mii.ton P. R. iv. 3x3 Much of the 
Soul they talk, but all awrie. 1850 Mam. Drowning A nr. 
Leigh ill. 343 Those who think Awry, will scarce act 
straight ly. 

b. esp . in phr. To go, run, step, tread, walk awry : 
(of persons') to fall into error, do wrong ; (of things) 
to turn out badly or untowardly, ‘go wrong.* 

1304 State Papers Hen. I Til, 1 . 152 To wryng and wreste 
the maters in to bettre trayne, if they waller a wrye. 1570 
It. Gnooi* Pop. Kingd. tv. ( 1880 > 56 b, The very Spouse and 
( hurr.h of Christ, that cannot runne awry, a 1825 Ho vs in 
Spurgeon t'reas, Dav. Ps, xv. a Aristides was so just . .that 
he would not tread awry. 1743 Dk Foe Eng. Tradesm. 1 . 
ix. 63 If a tradesman hut once ventures to step awry. 1838 
Carlyle Fredk. G\ 11805) 1 . 11. xi. 116 For worse, the mar- 
riage itself went awry. 

0. To tread the shoe awry: to fall from virtue, 
break the law of chastity. Cf. Y.faux pas. 

1300-41 Wyait Poet. irks. tiB8») 136 Farewell all my wel- 
fare I My shoe is trod awry. 1800 Hfywood and Edtv. ft', 
Wkx. 1874 I. 143 King Kdward's children not legitimate . . 
Their mother liapt to trend the shoe awry. 186a Fui.if.r 
Worthies 1840 111 . i*o He would not stick to tell where 
he trod his holy sandals awry. 

B. ndj. (usually pred., rarely attrib. Cf. Wry ) 

1 . Out of the right course or position : displaced, 
disordered, disarranged; crooked, distorted. 

«* 5 ® W. Burton l tin, A ft ton. 178 The ioumey will prove 
enormiously awry. * 7 *®, Young Lo re Foote vi. (1757) 140 
Wlmt pity 'lis her shoulder is awry ! 1847 Barham ingot. 

J. eg t 1877* 172 His features and phiz awry Show'd so much 
misery. 1883 Daily AYnv 9 Nov. 9/1 Blinds, .very different 
from the awry, dingy, imitation Venetians of his ueighltour. 

2 .fig. Turned from the right course wide of the 
mark, perverted, wrong. Awry fom ; opposed to. 

1381 Sidney Astr. 4 Stella xxvii, With dearth of words, or 
ai iswem quite aw rie. 1670 M ii.ton Hist. Eng, 1. Wks. (1851) 
ai Nothing more aw*ry from the Law of God .. then that a 
Woman should give Laws to Men. 187a Browning Fffne 
1 . If so succeed hand -practice on awry Preposterous art- 
mistake. 


0 . sl/ibt. quasi -r A To turn awry or aside. 
dnR. C. Table Atpk., Swam*, awry, erre. 1833 Brc 
BUmCtmpie 111. i. High laceld shooes, that will awry kn 
titties with any Women. 


. Aw»k, obs. form of Ark jA a newt. 
Awiteme, obs. form of Aubtkrk. 

Awtare, •ear, -i#r(e, obs. forms of Altar. 
Awtayne, var. Hautain a, Obs, haughty. 
Awteal, obs. variant of Attrau 
A wyne, obs. form of Own a, 

Awyrije, -rie, var. of Awarik v, Obs. to cune. 
Ax, axe (Beks'), sb. t Forms : x aosa, fix, orx, 
a mx, 3 • ax, (sohao), 5 sx(s, (6 Se. nix), a- ex, 
5* exe; Pi. exas. [Common Teutonic: OR. 
sex (acs), str. fern, for earlier *aces, +aeus, Northumb. 
acas, cogn. with OS. akus (MDu. akts, Du. oaks), 
OHG. acchus (MHO. aches, mod.G. ax, axt), ON. 
ox (gen. axar), Goth, aqiti \ akin to Cir. h(irrf, and 
prob. to L. aseia. The spelling ax is better on every 
ground, of etymology, phonology, and analogy, than 
axe, which has of late become prevalent.] 

1 . A tool or instrument for hewing, cleaving, or 
chopping, trees, wood, ice, etc. ; consisting of a 
souamh head, now usually of iron with a steel 
cage or blade, fixed by means of a socket unon a 
handle or helve of wood, so os to be wieldea with 
force in striking. AUo called, especially when of 
smaller or lighter make, a hatchet. 

In ancient timed axes were also made of bronze or stone 
(mo 4), and might have the bead and handle in one piece, 
a* coaBaxts mid other apecial forms uiill have. 

c 1000 Ags. Cost. Matt. iii. 10 F.allunga ys seo tex to )»era 
treowa wurtrumum aiictt. [Ltndisf, Acas, Rushw. axe]. 
e 1180 Hatton C. ibid., Syo rx. c 1130 Auer. R. 128 A3ein 
fae cul of kpr eax. Ibid. 98 iC.) Wudemonncs cchre. a 1230 
Owt 4 Night. 6 8 Hong up thin ax. 1097 R. Glouc. 4-^0 
A kene ax him sulf he Ini Id. Wvclik Jsa. x. 15 Whether 

sh&l glorien the ax a^en hyin that hewith with it. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, clxii. (14951 709 Cloue with 
an axe other wylh a sawe. a 1330 Christie Kirk Cr. xxiil, 
Dik with anc aix Cam furth to fell a fuddir. i8zz Bible 
7 u dt. ix. 48 Abimelech touke an axe . . and cut downe a 
hough. 1799 J. Robi;ktson Agric. Perth. 239 l‘he bark was 
never allowed to be taken off below the ax, or the place 
where the tne was cut. i860 Tyndai.l Gtac. 1. f 11.79 
Driving the iron daw* of our boots into the scars Tin the 
ice] made by the uxe. 1877 Bryant Song 0/ Sonwr iv. 
Whose sounding axes gleam Betide the lonely forest-stream. 
1884 Scotsman 4 July </i The silver axe v recently preheated 
to Mr. Gladstone by r a few admiring friends.’ 

b. Brick-ax, H ammkh-ax, Pick-ax, q. v. 

2 . In olden warfare : A battle-nx. 

ssoa Lay. 2263 He Isvdde on his exit* anc muchele wl-eax. 
* 37 S Barbour Bruce xii. sk> | Bruce] raid . . with nue ax in 
hnndc. a 1400 Cor. Myst. 1841)270 With exys, gleyvis,aud 
Nwcrdys bryth. C 1400 Destr. Troys. 1588 Armurers and 
urowsmythes with axes of werre. 17*3 Pove Odyss. 111. 561 
The ax was held by warlike Thrasymed. *774 Johnson 
ll’est. 1 st. Wks. X. 457 The Lochnoer ax is only aslight 
alteration of t e old Kuglisli bill. 1869 Fkikman Norm. 
Com/. (18741 111 . xv. 463 The iron mace of the Bastard, the 
one weapon fit to meet . . with the two -1 lauded axe of Harold. 
1874 Boutrli. Arms 4 Arm. vi. 91. 

3 . The headsman's ax usid to decapitate con- 
demned tiaitors. Ilenceyfyr execution. 

1430 W. Somnkk in Four C. Eh v . Lett. 4 Ther was an 
cxe, and a stoke, and oon of the lewdeste of the shippe 
badde him ley duwn his hedde. 1351 F.uw, VI. Lit. Rem. 
(1858' II. 374 And so departed without the ax of the Toure. 
1603 Siiakh. Meas./mr M. is. ii. 56 You sirrah, prouide your 
bloike and your Axe. 1710 Young Rtn>enge iv. i, A third 
. Gave to the cruel ax a thirling son. 173a Hump. Fst. 4 
'Treat. (1777* 1 i. 96 From the operation of the ax or wheel. 

4 . In Archeology (see quot.). 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1861) !. vL 19a The name of 
axe is applied to the double-edged stone implements, and 
to those of n wedge shape, which have the aperture for in- 
serting the handle near the broad end. 1877 Grrknwxi.Li 
Brit. Barrows ljfi A sm.dl polished green-stone axe. 

5 . phrases, ft. To put the ax in the helve : to 
solve a doubt, to find out a pu/sle. To sent i the ax 
after the helve ( the belter To send the helve after 
the hatchet ). To htjvc axes to grind (US. poli- 
tics) ; to have private ends to serve. [In reference 
to a story told by Franklin.] 

c 1430 Lonf L ien Grail xxviii. 410 }it cowde he not putten 
the ex in be helve. 1547 J. Hkywood Prtw. 4 Epigr. ufifWj 
80 Here I sende thaxc after th- helue nwaie. 1813 C- 
Miner Who* it turn Grindstones t When I mg a merchant 
over-polite to his customers, .thinks 1, that man has an axe 
to grind. 1863 Holland Plain T. v. 188 Little cliques and 
cabals composed of men who have axes to grind. 168s 
Daily Tel. 8 June 6/9 The hands.. that ‘grind the axe,’ 
and that ‘pull the strings,* 

6. Comb. a. attrib., as ax-edge, - handle , -head, 
-shaft-. Ax-man, Ax-stone, Ax-fitch, -hf.ed, 
-wort, q.v. b. Also ax-form, -tike, -shaped, etc. 

1863 Lviv hock Preh. Times 13a In some places these horn 
nxe-handlcs are numerous, lift Bible a Kings vi. 5 The 
axe head [Covmn. the yronl fell into the water. 1B31 D. 
Wilson Preh. Ann. (1883) L vL 184 Stone celts — and axe 
heads— made of hard greenstone, nig Scott Ld. Isles vi. 
xv, The axe-shaft, witn its brazen clasp. 1847 Tennyson 
Print. 11. 186 An iron will, Au axe-jhke edge uuturnable. 

+ Aac, axe, sb.2 Obs. or diJtl. Forms : 1-3 eax, 
mx, ex ; algo (under Ax-ijftR*) 3-7 ar, 4 exe, 
4-6 ex, 5-7 axe. [Common Teutonic : OE. jtjt e, 
eax-e, fern., is cogn. with MDu. and Ml.G. asse, 
from *ahse, Du. as, OHG. ahsa, M HG. ahst, mod, 
G. aehse, OTetit. ahsA-, fern., related to Skr. dhsha, 
masc., Gr.d^ow, L,axis, Lith.oxcix, with same sense.] 


The Akli of a wheel ; the Axn of revolution. 
Not found after the OE. period exc. in compounds, 
as ax-nail, the nail or pin by which the axle-tree 
is fixed to a cart, and Ax-ffRU, q.v. 

«<Mo Epinai Gloss. i/D 10 Axis, eax. cM $ K, Atnio 
Booth, xxxix. | 7 On wkims ease hwcarfob tat hwedl, and 
•id eax stent tulle, riooo ifl lyric Man, A strum. <Wr.» 16 
Axis ket is ex. 1389 Witts 4 Inv. N, C, li 86 o» it a, j long 
wayne without wheels, ij yron ax-nail m. .and two ex-tree^ 

Ax, fUM (»k»), v. 1 [f. Ax sb. 1 } To shape or 
trim with an ax. 

1677 Moron Meek. Exere. (1703)946 To Ax the Brick off, 
with an Ax that is exactly streighr on the edge, stag P. 
Nicholson Pratt. Build. 389 Ine . . stretchers in returns, 
which ore not axed, are dressed upon the rubbing-stone. 

f Ax, 8X8, vf Obs. In 5 ex. [f. Ax sb.-} To 
furnish with an axle. 

148190 Howard Homeh. Bhs. 19K For boxyng a peyre 
whdes, and a fely utipon a nodyr, and for exyug of a carte. 

Ax, obs. or dial* lorni of Auk v. 

A «d se'ks&h, a, [f. Ax-ih + -al' ; cf. L. erU 
niilis, diVdlis ] * Axial (which is the usual form). 

1803 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 130 The axal section. 
1839 Ed in. Encycl. V. 520 At right angles to an axal plana, 
tm Nichoi-son Palxont, 1C1 Axal furrows. 

Axan, -in, obs. or dial. pi. of Akh sb* 

Axoes, -a, -ao, obs. ff. Accehr, fit, fever, ague. 

t ^jee, sb. Obs. [a. F. axe, ad. L. axis.] By- 
form of Axis. 

1331 [see Ax-trpk 3V 1970 Bit i.ingslkv Euclid ti. def. 15. 
317 A sphere . . may haue infinite diameters, but it can hAue 
out onely one axe. 273s Bevis in Phil. Trans. XLVI 1 L 
388 The inclination of the earth’s axe. 1798 Hutton Math. 
Diet. 1 . 178 The chief properties of the Axe-in-/eritrochie. 

Axe, obs. or dial, form of Ahk. See also Ax. 

Axed (wkfit), pple. and a. Tf. Ax 7*. or sbf 4 -kd.] 

1 . ///. a. Shaped or dressed with an ax. 

1830 Edin. Eneycl. VI. 627 The stones are either ham- 
mered, dressed, or axed. 

2 . Furnished with an ax or axes 

1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 1 . 551 The axed fasces of the lictors. 

Axel, obs. form of Axle. 


t Axes, axeaBe, axes, axis, exys, obs. forms 
of Accknm, in special sense of ‘Attack ; fit ; ague.* 
In this sense the word eaily acquired the Eng. 
accent a ccess, and, its identity with access being 
forgotten, it wns long treated ns distinct. 

1398 (See Access 10J. 1483 James I KingisQ. lxvii. Dot 

tho began myn axis and turment To sene hir part, and 
folowc I na myght. 1330 Palsgh. 450/1 This axes hath 
made hym so weukc. 1700 Wai. lack A cl. Orkney 66 (Jam.) 
An aguish distemper, which they call the Axes. 

Axotreve, vaiinnt of Axtkek. 
f Ax-fitch, Ileth. Obs. Also 7 ax-vltoh, 
[f. Ax sbA 4 V itch.] A leguminrus plant (Securi- 
gcra Cor Ottilia's, a nntive ol Southern Kuroj>c. 

136s Turner Herbal 11. 1 ja a, I call it Axsede or Axwurt 
(or Axfich) because . . the sede . . is lyke vnto a two edged 
axe. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 974 Axvitch . z6sx Cotcr., 
Seenridaque > the pulse Axseed, Axwort, Axfitch, Hatchet* 
filiJi. 17*7 Rradu y Earn. Diet., Horseshoe . .a rare plaut 
which has Leaves like the small Axfitch. 

Axial (ac ksial), a. [f. L. axi-s + -\0.} 

1. Forming an axis; of the nature of an axis. 

1840 Murchison St/uria v. too The elevation of the axial 

line being less. 1837 Hknfrf.y Hot. 8 35 A true or axial 
root. 1879 Mivakt Anal. 25 The skeleton of the head and 
trunk, which is called the Axial skeleton. 1879 S. Hk.hi rv 
in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 313/1 The axial ray. 1879 Car- 
ri’MEH blent. Phys. 1. i. # 2 j The Cerebrum and the Axial 
Cord uii which it is super-imposed. 1880 Darwin Movent. 
IT. 223 Flower-stems . . being axial in their nature. 

2 . Or, or txdonging to, an axis. 

1859 B* Powell Order Nat. i. | 2. 45 Imagined three dis- 
tinct motions, orbital, rotatory, axial. 1868 Lockykr Eletn. 
Astron. 2^7 With its axial direction at right angles to the 
direction of the slit. 1870 Proctor Other II or Ins iii. 6« 
Axial inclination [of the planets]. 

b. Round, or about, on axis. 

x 06 a H. Sfkncfr First Princ. it. xxii. 1 170 The axial ve- 
locity. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 1 1 . xi. 239 The earth’s 
axiaf rotation. 


Axix'Hty. [f. prec. 4 -’TY.] The quality of 
being axial ; axial character or state. 

1884 Times 20 Nov. 4/5 It (the Cupola] should . . empha- 
size the four axes of the cross . . there was in that great 
cathedral (SL Peter’.] nothing to mark the axiality. 

A wittily (aeksiali), adv. [f* pix-c. 4 -LY 2 .] In 
the direction of the axis, from pole to pole. 

W. Grove Core, Phys. Forets (cd. 6> 129 Taking a 
position axially, or in the line from pole to pole of the 
magnet. 1839 Edin. Rev. CJX. 530 The screw is pierced 
axially, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vii. § 345 If a bar of 
iron be suspended between the poles of a magnet, it will 
arrange itself axially, and point towards them. 

t Aside. Obs-° [ad. 1,. axicttlus, dim. of 
Axis; cf. ashlar.} ‘A little shingle or board.* 
Blount Glossogr, 1656. 

Axler, Terror for Axia, or for ax fre. Axle-tree. 

1594 Grxkne Look. Glass (x86xj 156 Thy bauds the axier 
to maintain my world. 

Axifevoui i&ksr&m), a. Pot. [f. L. axis 
Axis 4 -for bearing 4 -oca ; cf. F. axiflre.} Con- 
sisting of an axis only, without leaves or other 


aiipendages. 184s in Boandk. 

Ajdform (« a kci r Atm), a. [f. as prec. 4 -four.] 
In the aha|ie of an axis. >837 in Crake 



AXtruaAL, 


m 


axis. 


AxUagal (AkR-fiitaU), «. [f. u prec. + L. fug- 
frt to fly + -At,!,] - Ckntrifugal ; in axtfitga/ 
filet x tendency to fly from the axie of rotation. 

i 74 ® Stack in /’*//. Tnw, XLI. 49a Suppoee that God 
forma a Vartan cylindrical and fluid . . ita Points will have 
but an axifugal Faroe. <Ni in JM. Soc. Lax* 

Axil tn ksil). Bet. [ad. L axilla : see Mow ; 
of. mod. F. axilla. 1 The upper angle between a 
leaf or petiole and the stem from which it springs ; 
also that between a branch and the trunk. 

S794 Martyn Rousseau’s Rat. v. 50 Branches which grow 
from their aim or ax Is. 1I71 H. Macmillan True Vtue v. 
no The buds of plants almost always grow in the axil. 

Axll(6, -tre, obs. forms of Axi.b» -trie. 

A aril a (irkwilb a. [f. as if ad. L. +axTl-is, f. 
axis ; cf. L. civil is, h os til is.] Belonging to the 
axis : $ 4 . Bot. Applied to an embryo having the 
sntne direction as the axis of the seed, or a pla- 
centa in the axis of the ovary. 

1849 Limdlby Sch. Bat . i. (1858) 16 1 fit [the placenta] grows 
from a centre which is connected with the sides of the ovary 
by dissepiments . . it is axile . *870 Bkntlby Bot. 34a The 
embryo is said to be axile, or axial when it has the same di- 
rection as the axis of the seed. *870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
314 Oxyria. .embryo axile. 

b. in P iys. Axile bodies : the touch corpuscles at 
the termination of the sensory nerves. 

189a Todd Cycl. Aunt. 4 Phys. V. 503/9 Kolliker. .prefers 
to call these bodies, axile corpuscles. *88* Mi vast Cat as. 

H Axilla ((ihi.ili). 1M. - 0 . [L., >= armpit ; dim. 
of *axula, whence d/a : cf. Axlk 1 . Common in 
late L. in form ascella . J 

1. An armpit. 

1616 A. Read Botly of Man 159 The backe part of the 
shoulder top, called axilla. 1877 Roberts Hamtbk. Mat. I. 

1 13 The eruption appears on tne . . borders of the axilla. 

2. * Axil. 

*Jjb1 .indi.ky Syst. Bot. 947 I-eaf-buds . . in every axilla. 
AViUm-t (tehsilai\ a . ; also 6 asaellere. [a. F. 
axillairc of the axilla (see -ak), formerly aissel - 
Here, -airc (Cotgr.), ad. L. * axillaris , f. axilla , 
Y. aisselle : see prec.] 

1. ; Axilla it \ 1 . 

163* Wittif. fr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 29s The cephalick 
li.uli its beginning, .in men alwayes from the axillar veine. 
177a Forster Hudson's Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LX11. 
3<) 1 Shining black axillar feathers, or shoulder-knot. 

2. « Axillauy 2 . 

1831 Macuii.i.ivray tr. Richard’s Bot. *85 Flowers are .. 
axillar, when they spring from the axilla. 

B. as sb. (cf. P . aisscllicrt) An axillary vein. 

1341 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest . Cyrurg., Veynes . . 
two AHselleres, two cuby miles, and two seynallos. 17x0 
Hale in Phil. Trans. XXXI. p Which Duct is., inserted 
by four Branches into each Axillar. - 

Axillary (re-ksiiari), a . [f. as prec. ; see -AHT 2 .] 

1. Pertaining or adjacent to the Armpit or shoulder. 

16*5 C hooke Body of Man 977 The second (tacke of the 

backe] is called, .the Axillary spondell. 1791 W. Vauohan 
Prime. Anat. I. 381 The Axillary artery. _ 184a F.. Wilson 
A met. Vade M. 345 The axillary vein hi formed by the 
union of the vena: com it is of the brachial artery with the 
basilic vein. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xv. 179 The white 
striae and spots on the axillary feathers. 

2. Bot. Situated in, or growing from, the axil. 

1786 Refs Encyil., Axillary leaves .. grow out of the 

angles formed by the branches of the stem. 1830 Lindlry 
Nat. Syst. Bot. lntrod. 93 AH I^ibiata: have axillary cymes. 

Axin (<e*ksiit). Chem. An oleaginous and waxy 
product, yielded by the large Mexican cochineal 
(i Coccus axin us >, and used as a soothing ointment. 
▲xTnlo a., of a\in, as in the fatly Axtnic acid. 
1873 Watts Bournes' Chem. 698. 

Axine (ae’ksain), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Axt-8 2 + 
•inf..] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the group 
of stags of which the Spotted Axis is the type. 
B. sb. A memtier of this group. 

*8a6 Griffith Cuvier* s A mim. A. IV. 116 The Axine 
(•roup, Ibid. The true Axines have horns of a similar form 
with the Rusas. 

Axiniform (&ksi*nifj£im), a. [f. Gr. d^fy-rj ax 
* -(i form.] Shaped like an ax-head. 

183a Dana Crust. 11. 769 A broad axiniform process. 
Ajdnita (aeksinait). Min. [f. Gr. dfly-q ax + 
•itx.J A mineral belonging to Dana's epidote 
group of unisilicates, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and iron, with broad acute-edged 
crystals somewhat resembling an ax-head. 

itoe Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 903 note , Axlnite, 
the tlmmerstein of Werner. *868 Dana Min . 998 Axlnite 
admits of a high polish, but is deficient in delicacy of color. 

Axinomancy O&ksin^inccnsi). [ad. ll axino- 
Manila, , a. Gr. uftvopavnla, f. d£fv*| ax -f parrel* 
divination.] Divination by means of an ax -head. 

*6ei Holland Pliny Gloss., Axinomantie , a kind of 
magicke diuination by an ax head red hot. x6g* Urquhart 
Rabelais 111. xxv. To have the truth, .disclosed. .by axino- 
mancy: we want only a hatchet and a jet-stone to be laid to- 
gether upon a fire of hot embers. 187 uArchstal. XLIII. 3*7. 
Axiolit # (se'ksiidlritl. Min. [f. L. axi-s + Gr. 
Aifiof stone : see -tm.] (See quot.) Axieaitto 
(«e:ksi^|li ttiO f a* of or pertaining to axiolites. 

1899 Rutlky Stud. Rocks xL 184 Termed axiolites by 
Zirkm. .elongated lenticular and curved cones of brownish 
glass forming the envelope of a smaller corr e sp onding mass 


of paler vitreous matter, in which incipient crystallisation or 
fihirous structure trends at right angles to the inner surface* 
of the envelope towards a longitudinal median line. Ibid. 
The aaiolitic structure visible in n rhyolite. 

Amievua (wksiam). Forms : 6-7 *jdom% axl- 
ome, x- axiom, fa. F. axiom*, ad. L. axibma, a. 
Gr. ifiwpa that which is thought worthy or fit, 
that which commends Itself as self-evident, f. d£i d- 
nr to hold worthy, f. dfiot worthy.] 

1. A proposition that commends itself to general 
acceptance ; a well-established or univeraaUy-con- 
cedtd principle ; a maxim, rule, law. 

*483 Caxton Paris 4 V. Prol., An axiom which in J.atin 
expressed, hoe credo quad tibi rerum esse videtur. *579 
Lylv Enphnst Arb.) 100 The Axiomaes of Aristotle. 1804 
Dkkkbs Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 63 That's an Axiome, a 
Principle. *63* Hohbbs Govt. 4 Sac. 1 . 1 9. 3 Which Axiom, 
though received by most, is yet certainly false. 1737 John- 
son RatnbL No. 175 F 1 The axioms or wisdom which re- 
commend the ancient Rages to veneration. 1837 J. Harris 
Gt. Teacher 380 The axiom known by the name of the 
golden rule. *873 H. £. Manning Mission H. Ghost IL 33 
It is an axiom or the human reason that God is everywhere, 
t b. Specially restricted by Bacon to ; An em- 
pirical law, a generalization from experience. Obs. 

s6a6 Bacon Sytoa f 9 Led by great Judgement, and some 
good Light of Axioms. 1807 Kawi.uy in Bacon’s Ess. (Arb.) 
lntrod. 26 True Axiomes must be drawue from plsine Ex- 
perience, and not from doubtful. 1838 Sis W. Hamilton 
Logie xxvi. II. 47 Empirical rules (.Bacon would call them 
axioms . ) 

1 2. Logic. A proposition ([whether true or false!. 
*388 Fkaunck Landers Log : 11. i. 86 b, An axiom or proposi- 
tion . . hath two partes, the bande, and the partes bound. 
1638 Stanley Hut. Philos, vm. Zeno xx. 43 Universally 
negative axioms are those, which consist of on universal! 
negative particle, and a Catcgorem; as. no man walketh. 
ma H. More Alyst. / niq. Apol. 533 Otherwise no man 
might dispute or pronounce a false Axiome. *749 in Haimcy. 

3. Ljfgic and Math. * A self-evident proposition, 
requiring no formal demonstration to prove its 
truth, but received and assented to as soon as 
mentioned’ (Hutton). 

a 1800 Hookkr (J.) Axioms, or principles more general, 
are such as this, that the greater good is to be chosen before 
the lesser, i860 R. Coke Justice Vind. 16. 1783 Reid 
Int . Powers 1. ii. Nor are they necessary truths, as mathe- 
matical axioms are. l *? 7 . Byron Hours Idlen College 
Exam., Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried. *831 
H. Smcnckh Sac. A tat. 11. ix. §6 The axiom that the whole 
is greater than its part. 

Axiomatic (ar*k 8 tfmartik\ a. [ad. Gr. dftw- 
parutot, f. dfiatpa : see prec. and -ATlc .1 

1. Of the nature of an axiom or admitted first 
principle; self-evident; indisputably true. 

*797 W. Taylos in Monthly Rett. XXII. 556 The axio- 
matic pillars of a new code of the law of nations. 1833 H. 
Spknckr Psychol. 11879^ 11. vi. viii. 95 These axiomatic truths 
are truths recognised by the simplest order of reasoning. 

2. Characterized by axioms or admitted first 
principles; axiomatical. 

s8» Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos . 39 He gave an axiomatic 
form to the Science. 

8. Full of maxims or pithy sentences, aphoristic. 
1834 Southey Doctor (186a) 381 The most axiomatic of 
English Poets. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, ill 96 A people 
. . rich in axiomatic good sense. 

Axiomaiioal, a. [f. as prec. + -alV] 

1 1. Logie . Pertaining to, or of the nAture of, a 
simple statement or proposition : cf. Axiom a. Obs. 

hSB Frauncr Landers Log. 1. ii. 7 This is the first part of 
judgement in axioms, called axiomatical 1, determining only 
truth and falsenes in propositions or axioms, a 1679 T. 
Goodwin Wks. (1864) VIII. 403 An application axiomatical, 
that he is mine. 

2. Of or relating to axioms, maxims, or admitted 
first principles. 

a 1878 Whitlock Mann. Eng. 109 (T.) To front his axio- 
matical experiments [the book of Aphorisms] with the grand 
miscarriages in the practice of most able physicians. 0*731 
Boi.ingbrokk Hum. Knowl. L <R.) Materials of axiomatical, 
scientific, and, in a word, of absolute real knowledge. 

8. =» Axiomatic 1. 

■M Cudworth In tell. Syst. 1. v. 731 Axiomatical Truth*. 
1763 Johnson Pref. Shahs. Wks. 1816 11. 167 In his art there 
is no . . axiomaticaf truth that regulates subordinate positions. 
*86p Eng. Mech . 9 Apr. 6a/i Proving . . that 1 two and two 
make four,' or propositions equally as axiomatical 

4 . * Axiomatic 3. 

1738 Oldys Raleigh fR.) That solid axiomatical vein, 
which is observable in other productions of Ralegh's muse. 

A zioma*tioally 9 adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] in 
axiomatic manner ; + a. (Logie) in the form of a 
simple proposition (td*s .) ; b. as an axiom, as an 
admitted principle or self-evident truth. 

1388 Fsauncs Lawiers Log. 1. il 9 Placing them axioms- 
tk&lly, syllogistically, or methodically, we argue some other 
thing either by explication or confirmation, c *843 Maximes 
Unfold. 46 Pronounced axiomalieally for truth. *840 
Thackeray Paris Sh. Bh. (187*1 09 * Society,' writes the 
Prince, axiomalieally, * contains in Itself two principles. 

Aadopi'ltioalf <*• ? Obs. ff. Gr. <t{iuiri<rr-of 
trustworthy if. dfiot worthy + wiorJs to be trusted) 
4- -1 cal.] Trustworthy. 

*6ti R. Badlrv Panegyr. V. in Coryats Crudities , His 
most AxioptNicsIl Hodcrpory. 

Aliopitj («*k»i| 0 |pi»»ti). fad. Gr. Aftowtarla, 
f. dftfarwrot: see prec.] Trustworthiness. (In 
mod. Diets.) 


Asia 1 (te’ksis). PI. AIM (srksft). [a. L. axis 
axle, axle-tree, pivot, axis of the earth, heavens, da, 
cog®, with OE. tax : see Ax sbA Used for various 
figurative and transferred senses of Axxs.] 

I. Axis of rotation or revolution. 

1. The axle of a wheel. ? Obs. 

Wheel and axis, axis inperitroehio : the Whsal-and- Axle, 
one of the mechanical powers. 

9 * 6*9 Fothkrby At Atom. 11 . xl. 1 1 The weigh tinea of the 
wheele doth settle it vpon his Axis. *7*3 Bradlkv Earn. 
Diet. %. v. Windmill, Like unto the Axis ora Cullers Grind- 
Stone. *798 Hutton Math. Diet. 1. 178 To construct an 
axis in pentrochlo. *8aa Imibon Sc. 4 Art I. 37 1*he wheel 
and axis may be considered as a kind of perpetual lever, 
b. Jig. Tne * pivot' on which any matter turns. 
i8te Motlky Nethsrl. (18681 1. v. *89 The axis of the re- 
volt was the religious question. 

2. Phys. ft. A tooth or process on the second 
cervical vertebra, upon which the head is turned, 
b. The vertebra which has the process. 

*894 Salmon tr. DiemtrbroscBs Anat. iv. xii. (1714! 949 
Axis . . is a name which rather befits the former vertebra, 
whose tooth resemldes an Axle. 170* Tauvrv Anat. 11. 
xvi. 968 This second Vertebra has an Apophysis call'd the 
Tooth . . The Head and the first vertebra . . are qualified to 
turn upon that Axis. *813 Encycl. Brit. HI. 980 Axis .. 

; the second vertebra of the neck ; it hath a tooth which goes 
into the first vertebra and this tooth is by some called the 
axis. 1838 Athenmnm No. 430. 419 The Atlas and Axis of 
the Ichthyosaurus are united. 

8 . The imaginary straight line about which a 
body (e.g. the earth or other planet) rotntes ; the 
prolongation of that, of the earth on which the 
heavens appear to revolve. 

(The ends of the axis ere foies ; thence the use of axis m 
a line from pole to pole, or from end to end : see III.) 

1549 Cotnpi. Scot. vi. 48 ?e sal ymagyn anelyne that peasis 
throuclit the spore lyik tu ane extree of ane cart, callit axis- 
apere. 1633 N . Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. iii. 67 The motion of 
an iron-wire or needle. . vpon Ins owne Axis, le *880 Hosbkn 
Physics iv. xxvl. 6 6-1. 498 The earth is so carried about 
the sun, as that its axis is thereby always kept parallel to 
itself. 1849 M as. Somerville C annex. Phys. Sc., There are 
at least three axes at r ght anglfes to each other round any 
one of which . . the solid . . will continue to revolve for ever. 

t4 .fig. A central prop, which sustains any sys- 
tem (as Atlas was feigned to sustain the revolving 
heavens). Obs. 

a 16*6 Bbaum. ft Fu Valentin, v. v, I have found out 
axis ; You know he bears the empire. *848 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 94 The Atlas or maino axis, which supported this 
opinion, was daily experience. 

6 . The geometrical line, by the revolution of a 
superficies about which, solids with circular sec- 
tion, as a globe, cylinder, cone, etc. are conceived 
to be generated. 

(This is the axis qf revolution ; It coincides necessarily 
with the axis of symmetry ; thence branch 1 1.) 

1371 Dieses Pantom. 111. iii. Q n b, The Axis or Altitude 
of the Cone. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 177 If a semi- 
circle be moved round Us diameter at rest, it will generate 
a sphere, whose axis is that diameter. 

il. Axis of symmetrical arrangement. (Cf. 5 .) 
0. The straight line about which the parts of 
a body or system are syrtlmctrically arranged. 

Axis of a balance : the line upon which It turn*. Axis of 
oscillation (of a pendulum, etc. > : a horizontal line passing 
through the centre of the oscillation, and perpendicular to 
its plane (Hutton 1796). Axis of polarisation : the central 
line round which the prismatic rinjfn or curves are arranged. 
Neutral axis of a girder) : the line where there is neither 
compression nor tension (Brewster), 

7. G tom Any line in a regular figure which 
divides it into two symmetrical parts, e.g., which 
joins opposite angles or the centres of opposite 
sides ; in a conic section, the line from the principal 
vertex or vertices, perpendicular to the tangent at 
that point ; in a curve, a straight line which ^ bisects 
a system of parallel chords (called principal axis 
when it cuts them at right angles). 

Transverse «.r/x{in tin ellipse ana hyperbola) : that which 
passes through the two foci ; conjugate axis , that which 
bisects the transverse one at right angles. The excx of an 
ellipse are also called major and minor. 

1734 Builder* s Diet., Axis of a Conic Section, in a qui- 
escent Right Line passing through the Middle of the 
Figure, and cutting all the Ordinates at Right Angles. 
1798 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 177 Axis .. more generally 
. . a right line conceived to be draw*n from the vertex of a 
figure to the middle of the base. Ibid. The ellipse and hy- 
perbola have each two axes ; but the parabola has only one. 
and that infinite in length. Ibid. In curves of the second 
order, that diameter whose parallel ordinates ere at right 
angles to it, when possible, is an Axis. 1849 Mss. Somkr- 
villk Con nex. Phys. Sc. xxi. sot Cut lonirttudinally, that 
is, parallel to the axis of the prism. 1833 bis J. Herschxl 
Pop. Ltct. Sc. iii. f 13 11873) 106 The longer axes or longest 
dimensions of their orbits. *879 Thomson ft Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1. 1. « 190. 

8 . Crystallog. An imaginary line drawn between 
the centre* of opposite faces or edges, or the apices 
of opposite angles. (See quot) 

*8*7 R. Jamrbon Charac. Min. 944 Three of the cleavages 
are equiangular end oblique-angular, in a common axis. 
*869 Koscok EDm. Chem. 199 In order to classify, .crystals, 
the existence of certain lines within the crystal called axes 
is supposed, round which the form con be symmetrically 
built up. *878 Gurney Crystal log. 30 The straight lines or 
directions in the crystal which are common to two or more 
symmetral planes are called axes of symmetry. 



AXOTD. • 


AXIS. 

S. Optics, a. A ray passing through the centre 
of the eye or of a lense, or felling perpendicnlirlf 
on it ; the line which passes through tne centres of 
the lenses in a telescope ; the straight line from 
the eye to the object of sight. 

1701 Tauvny A nat. 11. vii. S05 To direct the two Optick 
asw’s. in looking upon the same object, c 1790 Imibom Sch 
Art I. io0 If the axis of both eyes arc uot directed to the 
object, that object wili appear double. 1831 Brewster 
Optics iv. 98 In all theaa lenses a Una . . pausing through 
the centres of their curved surfaces, and perpendicular to 
their plane surfaces, Is called the axis. sins H. SwtNCF.a 
Psychol. 1879 • I. ui. x. dj Due convergence orthe visual axes. 
«f7 « J Dicksek Perspective a; The axis of vision or line of 
direction is an Imaginary Una proceeding from the spectator 
to the perspective centra. 

b. Axis of incidence : the line passing through 
the fioint of incidence perpendicularly to the re- 
fracting surface. Axis of reft action : the con- 
tinuation of the same line through the refracting 
medium. Axis of doublt refraction : the line or 
direction on both sides of which double refraction 
takes place, but along which it docs not exist. 

1734 Builder's Diet., Axis of Incidence, Refraction. 1708 
Hvttom Math Diet. 1 . i;8. 1831 Brewster Optics xvli. 
147 An axis of double refraction . is not like tne axis of 
the earth, a fixed line within the rhomb or crystal. It is 
only a fixed direction. 1836 Athenseum No. 448. 381 Like 
calcareous spar it has rmc axis of double refraction. 

% In the three fo' lowing the sense tends to pass 
into axis of growth or direction as in branch 111. 

10 . Phys. nnd Zool. The central core cf an organ 
or organism ; the central skeleton or nervous cord ; 
the central stem or core round which polypes 
grow ; the central column of a whorled shell. 

1741 Monro Ana/. Bores 34 The Powers that draw it 
towards the Axis of the Done. 1830 Edin EncycL XIV. 
3^9 in other species, the organs, which are not in pairs, are 
arranged round a central axis, i860 K. Tate Brit. Molinsks 
Hi. 44 The axis of the shell arouud which the whorls are 
coiled. 1873 A. Flint Nerv. Syst. ix. 957 The nervous 
matter contained in the cavity . . is known as the cerebro- 
spinal axis. 

11. Bot. a. The central column of the inflorescence 
or other whorl of growth, b. The main stem 
and root. 


1788 Rf.kr F.ucycl., Axis . . n taper column placed in the 
centre of Rome flowers, or katkins, about which the other 
ports are disposed, tfljjg J. Comstock Vug. Botanist 939 
Axis, centre of vegetation, as the pith of vascular plants. 
1835 Penny Cycl. III. 184 Each duster of leaves is a small 
branch without perceptible axis. 1897 II enure v Bot. | 43 
The stem is the ascending portion of the axis. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. FI. 939 Erica . . Seeds attached to a central axis. 

12 . Physiogr. and Ceol. A central ridge; the 
central line of a valley. 

Anticlinal axis : the line along which two opposite planes 
of stratification meet in a ridge. Synclinal axis : the line 
along which they meet in a depression. 

1830 Lykll Pnnc. Geol. I. 133 A line of volcanos . . parallel 
to the axis of the older ridge. 1849 Murchison Silsria ii. 
(1867! 95 These round-hacked hills .. rise boldly from be- 
neath the surrounding Silurian deposits, of which they form 
the axis. *84 F. Bakkwbll G*ol. 4 The technical name 
given to such a centre of elevation is the a anticlinal axis.' 

IH. A straight line from pole to pole (cf. 3), 
or from end to end, of any body. 

13 . gen. e.g. Axis of the equator*, the polar 
diameter of t ie earth, which in also the axis of 
rotation ; see 3. Axis of the ecliptic , of the horizon : 
a diameter of the sphere passing through these 
circles at right angles to their planes. 

1706 Hutton Math. Piet. 

14 . spec. An imaginary line uniting the two poles 
of a magnet. 

1664 Powkk Ex/. Philos, an. 158 If you divide the Mag- 
net through n meridian, or Saw of a Segment, parallel to 
the Axis, xflhe IJ. K. S. Sat. Philos. II. Magnetism i. « 0 
The straight Line juiuing the two poles of a magnet is called 
its axis. 

16 . A main line of motion, growth, extension, 
direction. 


«8«8 W, I.awrkncr Sat. Hist. Man 1. II. (1848! 99 Its axis 
(of the femurl coincides with the centre of gravity of the 
body. >853 Kane Grim til Exp. x. <1836) « The axis of 
Pamit'n Bay . . is from the north by east lout. 76 The ice. 
after changing its original axis or drift. s8mOwkn Shot 
4 Teeth 6 In the direction of the hone's axis. 1M7 A Barry 
Sir C. Barry vii. 940 The principal axis of the building. 

IV. Axis of reference. 

16 . Analvt. Gcom . Each of the two intersecting 
straight lines, by reference to which the position 
of a certain point, the locus, is determined. 

(Transf. from the geometrical treatment of conic sections.) 

x8jm Todhuntm Plane. Co-ant. Geom. 
if. Comb. Axls-oyllnder (or axia-band), see 


quot. ; attrib as axis-ligament. 

1839 Todd CycL Ana/. 4 lays. 111. 399/1 A central sub- 
stance of nervous matter . . the axU-cyluder of Rosenthal. 
1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1871) 1. 1. li. 07 The central fibre, 
or axis-cylinder of a nerve tune. 1877 Rosrnthal Muscles 
f Nl 104 The axis-band, or axis-cylinder. 1877 Burnbtt 
Ear 79 In ail its motion iu a lever the hammer swings about 
this axis-ligament as a fixed point. 

AadS* (orksish Zool [L., an Indian quadruped 
mentioned by Pliny.] Name given by Hnffon to 
on Indian deer (Cervus axis ) known by sportsmen 
ms the Hog-deer. 


«oe 


1 sAm Holland Pliny vm. »L I. 906 A wild beast named 
Axis, with a skin like a fawn. 1771 Golds m. Nat.Hist. II. 
7a Hie horns of the axis are round, Hke those of the stag. 
1899 Tknnrnt Ceylon Ljl 1*57 The spotted axfeAfoopa in 
heads aa numerous as the Allow deer in England. 

Ajd— d (ee'kttst), a. Possessing an axis. 
sMg Rvskin in Artemi. Now 41. 199/3 A Utile spinning, 
askew-sxbed thing we call a planet. 
tAxl* 1 . Obs. Forms: i-a eaxl, axel, 1-^ 
tsl, 3 ml. fCon^mon Tcut.: OE. eaxl % fern., « OMf. 
bxl (pi. axlir), OI1G. ahsala, MHG .ahsel. mod.G. 
achsel, OTeut. *ahsM, from same root as *ahs 4 : 
see A x sb . 2 Cogn. w. I* *axu/a, a/a.l IT*® shoulder. 

cseoo Sax. J.ecclui. II. 104 Wcorp ofer etude, o|»be be- 
tweoh booh. ctooa Ags . Gasp. Luke xv. 5 lie liitt set on 
his cxla | Hatton caxlel geblissiemie. c 1175 Cot/. Horn, 
945 He hit hero an his caxluu. isog Lay. 18039 Hcngen 
an heore axle mucle wi-sexe. 


Axl# 2 (arkx'1'). Forms: 9-6 axil, 5-8 aval, 
6- 7 axell, 7 axile, 7- axl^. For earlier forms in 
comb., see Axlr-tbkr. [Not in OK.; found in 
13th c. in the compd. axle-tree , ON. oxul-tre 
(synonymous with the native At-trrk\ f. ON. 
oxull masc. - Goth. *ahsnls t OTeut. *al*su/0’S t 
deriv. of ahs -4 ; thence the simple axle has been 
since taken, and used in place of OE. tex. eaxi 
see Ax sb.2 ] 


1 . The centre-pin or spindle upon which a wheel 
revolves, or which revolves along with it. 

a. In carriages, properly, the rounded and more 
slender ends of the axle-tree, or the pegs fastened 
into the ends of the axle-tree, on which the wheel 
actually revolves; but used to include the axle- 
tree or axle-bar, especially when this is of one 
piece with the axles proper, or when it revolves 
with the wheels. 


1834 Milton Contni 96 The gilded car of day His glowing 
axle doth allay I11 the ateep Atlantic stream. 1703 Maun- 
dmkll Jouru. Jems. (17m) 77 It turn'd upon two hinges in 
the nature of Axclh. 3799 Turner Augfo-Sax. (iR?8) 1. v 
70 Chariots with scythes at the Axles. 1831 J. Holland 
Matin/. Metals I. 137 Iron axles are Incoming almost as 
common an once they were rare. 1870 Bryant Homer If. 
xvl 139 Full many a chief Fell under hi* own axle from the 
car. 1873 Daily News 19 Sept. 4/3 The axle of a truck in 
a coal train broke. 


b. A central spindle of n wheel which revolves 
along with it, as in the mechanical power called 
whtel-atui-axle, and its applications. 

1730 Drsaguliehs Axis in Teritroehin in Phil. Trans. 
XXXV I. 996 When we pull the Rope PA, we make the 
Axel . . to wind itself up upon the Rope HD. s8sp U. K. S. 
Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics 11. vi. | 50 A modification of the 
lever, called the axle in the wheel 

C.fg. (Cf. 'pivot.’) 

1633 Austin Med it. iQ4 Since he . . makes that the Axell 
for all hix Commendations to Moove on. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Gotti. L Wks. 1851, 98 All the moments . . of humane orca- 
iioiM are mov'd to and fro as upon the axle of discipline. 

f 2 . The Hkam of a loom, on which the warp or 
woven fabric is wound. Obs. 

1633 Austin Medit. 981 The wrought part [of a web] is 
fastned to, and wrapt up about the Axell. 

1 3 . The imaginary line about which a planet, or 
other body (or, in old cosmography, the heaven\ 
revolves. Also, poet., ihe pole, the sky or heaven 
(cf. Ax LB-THRU 4 b). Obs. cxc .poet. (Replaced by 
Axis.) 

1596 Fitx-Geffrey Sir F. Drake ( 1881) 90 None but old 
Atuut . . Should under-prop the Axel of the went, xfijg N. 
Carpenter Geogv : Del. 1. iii. 67 The magneticall wier . . will 
..make a circumuolution about hi* owns Axell. a 1849 
Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. (1711 - 99/t Heaven's axile seems 
to bend. 1687 Milton P. L . viii. 185 The earth'.. With 
inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps On her soft Axle. 1713 
Young Last Day 1. ti6 The blissful earth, who late At 
leisure on her axle roll'd in state. 1890 Mrs. Browning 
Poets V tnv 1. xvlii, Since vnrth on axle ran I 

4 . Comb, and Attrib. Axle-bar, an iron bar 
serving the purpose of an axletrec ; axle-bearing 
(see quot ) ; axle-box, in a locomotive engine or 
railway carriage, the box, usually of cast iron, 
wilhin which tne ends of the axle* revolve ; axle- 
guards, the part of the frame in which the axle- 
box slides up and down as acted on by the springs ; 
axle-journal, axle-neok, the polished end of the 
axle which revolves under the bearing in the axle- 
box ; axle-nail, axle-pin, one of the two nails or 
pi s used to fasten a cart to the axle-tree ; axle- 
shaft, a driving shaft forming an extension of the 
axle of a wheel ; + axle- wood, wood for axle-trees. 
See also Axlr-trek. 

1830 Wsalk Diet. Terms. Axle bearing In locomotive en- 
gines, the gun-metal, or other metal hearing, under which 
the axle journal revolves [in the axle-hex]. <8a8 Sir H. 
Stkuart Planter's Guide es8 Three Mages strongly bolted 
to the crossbar, or axle-bed (os our wbrktten term it ». 1871 
Daily News 93 Feb., The wheels, .tank up to the axle-boxes. 
187 8 Tree. Inst. Civ. Eng. XLVI.^e Ordinary grease axle- 
boxes weigh less than 3 cwt. the set. 1881 Cassette Techs*. 
Educ. No. 91. 174/1 The distance of the hind R\le-fla|w from 
collars will be regulated by the width of the body across. 
1485 Inv. in Ripen Ch Acte (1889) 173 Axilnayles, 4 d. 
1530 Palmr. *96/1 Axltnayle, chenille daixevl. 1913 Fits- 
mesa. Hush. | 5 l.yn-pinnes of yreu in the axiltre-cndes • 


U . axil-fcynnes of yren, or 
Athessupm Nob 510. 56s EnabUrii 
turn MffefllttOM without' addfltl 


to 

m yM Alto kp 

in Life (187$) 443, 1 ain again down on the axle-springx 
and mutt ha braeed up. tf6u‘J*7/fr 4 Ism. N.‘ C. <t86o) 
86 Axlewayne nales. zgm Fabric Molts Verb (18381 34 
MM. ascelwod antptu ox r. 66 notu MS. Ace . Bh Ficon 
Choral , Verb, Pro ii thouundaR I di axellwodde. 

Axlfd (arks’ id), a. [f. Axlb sb * + «*d 2 . ] 
Furnished with an axle. (Chiefly in comb.) 

t0S7 Ford Son's Darting v. i. ii8«it 987 The waggoner 
might thaw Hir chariot, axled with Riphaean snow. 1791 
HuntWRPoftD Salmag. iL 39 Her coral-axled car, 1889 Echo 
3 Dec., The crank-axled machine. 
ti'xllM, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ax J&8 + -i*aa ] 
Without an axle or axles. 


>89fl SvLVKBTits Du Bar/ax (1608) 770 To see that mighty 
mound Hingeless and ax less turn so swiftly round, 
t lilt-tooth. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 axyl# 
tothe, 7 aaclll-, axel- ; mod. dial, aril-, aaaal-, 
aaals-tooth. [a. Ha. axel (*ON. jaxl) molar 
tooth, grinder + Tooth : cf. Da. axcNand axlc- 
tooth .1 A molar tooth, a grinder. 

1483 Calh AngL x6 Axyltothe, molar is. maxi Haris. 1807 
Wamcington Opt. Gtassc Humors 76 Toloose an oxill tooth, 
or an eye. 1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Dish, an His axle 
teeth and al.^j his gums fell out. s0ox Ray N. Count r. 
Wds. Pref., Axdtooih, deus mo/aris. slot Jamimon Diet., 
A til, AsiL/wh, the name given to the grinders, or dentes 
mylares, (hose at the extremity of the jaw. 187a Lane. 
Gloss. 1 K. I). S. ' Some co'n cm wang an others aseai-teetli. 

Asia-few (arks'li trf). Forms: 3-4 axeltre, 
4-6 axil-, axyl-, 5 axllle-, axil-, exul-, axyl-, 6 
aaayl-tre, exeltree, 6 7 axell-, 7 axol-, axil-, 
6-8 axel-, 6- axle-tree. [ME. axel-tre , a. ON. 
bxul-fr/ t f. oxull Axlk + tre Trkr, synonymous 
with the native A. t - trkr. Sec Axlk^.J 
{Axle-tree, being in earlier use than the simple axle, for- 
merly included the mtukc of thut word, and or axis. It is 
now restricted to sense 1, but axle is not kept quite distinct 
from it in use : see that word.) 

1 . The fixed bar or beam of wood, etc., on the 
rounded ends of which the opposite wheels of a 
carriage revolve. The original nnd only surviving 
sense. Axle-tree arms : the cuds of the axle-lrte 


which project beyond the wheels. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 31268 Quat quele mai be . . and quat 
nxeltre \v. r. aril tre, axiltrecj. 1481 00 Howard Homrh. 
Bks. an Ij. Iiupis to the exillre. 1503 Yitxhkrhl Hnsb. V 5 
Lyn pinnes of yren in the axiltre endes. 3535 Covckdai.k 
1 Kings vii. 30 Foure brasen wheles with brasen axrltrccs. 
1849 Bliiii J-.ng. huprev. Ituhr. (1653* 167 The Beech .. is 
very good Timber for .. the Husbandman, lor AxoUtrees. 
1750 Mrs. Dklany Diary III. 349 No harm but to the axle- 
trec of theircoath which broke. 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801 I. 84 The arms of the axletrec, which are mude round, 
but rather of a conical form, sflgg Macaulay Fredk.Gt. 
47 (They 1 drove shabby old carriages till the axle-trees gave 
way. iB8a limi- 1 - it hs Artill. Man. 112 Axle-tree arm. 
f 2 . The spindle or Axi.b of any wheel; the 
'axle' in the Wheel-and-axle. Obs. 

rxpo Maundiv. xvii. r8x A wheel, that turneth be his 
Axille Tree. 1330 Paisgr. 196/1 Axiltre, aixsevl. 1899 
Leak IVa/eravks. 19 It stall make the Wheel F to turn 
half a turn by the Cord which Is fastned to the Axletrec of 
1 he said Wheel 1884 Evelyn .Syiva il vi. 11776) 37Q For 
the cogs of mills, posts to be set in moist ground, and Ever- 
Lasting Axle-trees, 
t b. fig. (Cf. pivot, axis.) 

c >0oo Revet. Golias, Their chaunginge mynde on tickcll 
axeltree, Is rold and tost about. 1848 Unhappy Game 
Scotch Of Eng. 9 You make his will the very Axeltree upon 
which your argument tumes. 1874 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
11. 171 A necessity .. which drove the great Iron nail 
thorough the Axle-tree of Nature. 


+ 8. A revolving or driving shaft. Obs. 

1899 Leak Water-wks. 18 A straight Axeltree of wood, a 
foot square, and 6o-foot high. 

1 4 . -Axis : a. The imaginary or geometrical 
line which forms the axis of revolution of any 
body, e.g. the earth, a planet, the heavens. Obs. 

c 1400 Rpiph (Turnb. 1(143) <>3 The axyltre betwene the 
polys tweync. 1994 Blundevil Exerc. 111. 1. H. 980 A right 
imaginative line, called of the Astronomers the Axletrec of 
the world, about the which the world continually turneth 
like a Cart-wheele. s6o6Siiakm. Tr. A Cr. 1. iii. 65 Strong as 
the Axletrec In which the Heauern rule. 1833 P. Fletcher 
Purp. 1 st. iv. viii, Most like the pules in heavens Axletrees. 

t b. poetically (transl. L. axis ) : The pole of the 
heaven : the heaven, the sky. Obs. 

sgt) Douglas Aiueis vi. ix. 3 Hir rosy chariot the fiesche 
Aurora Amydwart of the heuynis assiftre Begouth for till 
wprolL 1000 C. Sandys Ovid's Met . 1. 7 And burne heauci>s 
Axeltree. , 

t O. Ibe central line, e.g. the axis of vision. 

S0S4 Wotton A rehit. (1679) 59 The Parts farthest from the 
Axel-tree, or middle Beam of the Eye. 

Hence A*zletreed a. t furnished with an axle-tree. 
1980 Tusrrr Hnsb. (1878) 36 Strong exdtred cart. 
Aw-n ian, 4 X 9 - (ocksmdHi). [f. Ax sb.l + -man ] 
1 . One who uses an ax in his work ; a woodman. 



38 They worked as axe-meu, sawyere, etc. 

2 . A warrior armed with a battle-ax. 
i8a8 Tytlfr Hist. Scot. (1864) II. st8 £\ery axe-man who 
had neither Rpear nor bow. 

Axode, early pa. t. of Afli. 

Aatoid (a-ksoid). [f. Ax-ia 4- -oid.] A curve 


AXOXsOSX* 


▲mn 


generated by the revolution of • point round «n 
advtDdng axis, e.g. the cycloid, 
ftpi CataL ScL A//. S, Kerns. No. jjj Conte axoids, 


t*j6 CmtmL Set , A//, S. Kms. No. jyj Conte aaoids, 
with corres p onding spheric roaleltoa and prafike. 
Aroidrsn, a. [f. Axin, oa imperfect analogy.] 
• Axial. 

1840 G. Ei.us A not. 976 llw occipito-axoidean lighiMnL 

Axolotl (ttkadlptl). tool. [the Axtec name.] A 
batrachian reptile {Siredon pisciforme, family Pro* 
teidm) found in Mexican lakes, resembling the sala- 
mander in appearance, but, like all the Proteidre, re- 
taining throughout life the gills of its young state. 

ijM Keek Emcyct., Axolotl . . a singular fish found in the 


L axungia, f. axis axle + ung-Ire to grease.] The 
rich internal fat of the kidneys, etc., especially that 
of geese and pigs ; goose-grease, lara ; also gen. 
fat, grease, + Axungrety * prec. Arangloua a., 
lard-like, greasy. Axn'ngiousneee — Axung e. 
imi R. Con. and Guydods Quest. Cymrg,. The one 


[master of areas] ia withe 
that proprely ia called ad< 


n.AND Gnydodt Quest. Cymrg The one 
:as) ia wlthoutforth nere to the skynne, and 


fat grease. tdii Pancgyi _ . 

Where 5. Nicolas knights [1. e. men who have been hanged] 
not long before Had drape their fat axungia to the lee. 1661 
Lovau. Hist. A Him. A Min. *71 The axunge of cart wheeled. 
X794 Smellie Afidwsf. I. I u trod. 36 Lubricated with oil or 
auxunge. Uee Diet. Arts s^CAxungc, hog's hud. itto 


sd adept or fatties. And y* other is in- 
the holy, and proprely in called auxunge 
1 Panegyr. V. in Coryat's Crudities , 


tcolas knights [1. t. men who have been hanged] 
ore Had Jropt their fat axungia to the lee. 1661 


auxunge. 1873 U re Diet. Arts 376 Axunge, hog's bund, im 
A bLGabelhouu's Bk . Physic qofii Take the Axungietyeof 
a Goose, ibtd. 45/1 Take the axunglouanca of a litue boare- 
pi g gib *658 Sin T. Browne Psem IF./. 111. xxvL (i486; 139 
An axungious and thicker part subsiding, 
t A Jtwort . Herb. Ax-axxn. 

iffe Tinmaa foot Ax-pitch), igi PeSovall Sp. Diet, 
Encarvada, Axwurt, Secmridaem. 

Axyh "***» obi. forms of Axi* -ran. 
AywWas formerly used indifferently with sri- in 
many words: e.g. ayd(e 9 ay/Hf, ajdSe, ayme, tty m, 


17SS Keen Emcyct., Axolotl . . a singular fish found in the 
lake of Mexico, ifo Penny CycL III. 187/1 Cuvier . . was 
dispo s ed to consider the axolotl as the tadpole of some of the 


larger species of American salamanders. i%g Owen Skei. 
0 Teeth ad 11 m axolotl has 4 finger and 5 toes. 

Aponometrj (teksdhF’inetri'. [f. Gr. &£ov- 
(d £ 6 ty) axis + ptrpia measurement : see -(o)MXTUy.] 
Measurement of axes. 

1M5 A themrum No. 1960. 688/a Fundamental proposition 
of axonometry. 

Axoaophyta (*k*rndT;>it). Pot. [f. m prec. 
+Gr. 4 >vror plant.] * An amentaceous plant, the 
flowers of which surround a common axis.' Syd. 
Soc. Lex . 1881. 

Axophft# (wksdfoit). Pot. [f. Gr. axis 
■f fvr&r piant.1 A plant that has an axis or stem. 
1897 Hbnfrky Bet. ft 13 Higher plants exhibiting the co- 
existence of stem and leaf . . fire called Axophyta. 
Axotomons l&ksfrtdmas), a. Min. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. to;*- cutting, stem of riprap to cut + -otm.] 
Having a cleavage perpendicular to the axis. 

*•34 Allan Min. 145 Axotomous Augite Spar, sffie 
Anstkd Etem. Heel. 904 Arsenical Pyrites .. An axotomous 
variety. 

Axse, obs. form of Amr. 
t Ax-lftftd. Herb. Obs . [f. Ax sbl + Skied.] 
- Ax-fitch. 

Ij6s (See Ax-witch], 1997 Grrard Herbal 11. (1633) 
1936 a. In English Ax sred, Ax woort, Ax-fitch, and Hatchet 
Fitch, ifili Corea., Le Ferde chevat, a kind of Axseed, or 
small Pulse, called Horae-shooe. 

Axses, -non, ota. pi. forms of Ash jA* 
A*X-artone (ae-ksistf* n). [f. Ax sb . 1 + Stoihc.] 
A greenish variety of jade or nephrite, used, on 
account of its toughness, by some of the natives 
of South America, Polynesia, and other parts, for 
making their stone hatchets. 

1811 Pinkerton Petrol. 1. 348. 18x6 Cleavkland Min. 973. 

Axt, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Ask. 
t A*x-tree. Obs. exe. dial. Forms: 3 ax- 
treo, 4 exetree, 4-6 extra, 4-7 axtre, 5 axetre, 
6 7 axtree, axe- tree, 6- (Sc.) ex tree, aixtree. 
[f. Ax jA* + Tbri, in its sense of beam ; repr. an 
OE. *eax-trJow. Cf. Axlk-tbkx from ON.] 

1. The Axlk-trkb of a wheel. (Still dial.) 
m 1x30 Juliana 56 Pat ax treo sto<l intrant . . in te twa sta- 
nene postles. 1388 wvci.in Eeclus. xxxiii. 5 An extra able 
to tume aboutc I1611 a rolling axeltree], c 1440 Premp. 
Pare. 145 Exult re, or ex tre. X4I3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
399/a The one v/hele . . fyl of fro the axtre. iftM in Invent . 
(xfiijt 166 (J am.) Twa gross culverinis. . moonlit tipoun their 
stokts, quheillis, and aixtreis. igtCoom Tkesanr. t Axis , 
an extree. 1617 Janna Ling. 8x3 The axe tree . . broken in 
the cart rut. 1673 Hobhks Odyss. 80 They mount into the 
chariot . . Hie axtree groaned under them. Mod. Sc. The 
wheels cam off the aixtree. 
ta -»Axr.K. Obs. 

1699 Leak IPmter-wks. to If two Wheels ore equal . . and 
there be unequal Weights fastened to their Ax-trees. 

i 3.® Axis. Obs. 

1430 Lvno. Cknrn. Trey 1. HI, The sterres . . Whiche the 
axtree rounde aboute gone, iggs Keconde Patfrw. Kmnvi. 
1. Def., A right line drawen crosse these figures . . called an 
axe lyne, or axtre. 1603 Drayton Bar. Warres vi. v, Two 
stedfast Poles, Twixt which this All doth on the Axtree 
move. ifiS7 Wrigiit in Phil. Trans. LI II. 76 Two equal 
equidistant circles that have one common axtree. 

AxtUgft ^acksp-ndg). Also 6 8 auxunge, 7 8 
(L.) axungia. [a. K. axunge (mod. oxonge), ad. 
L. axungia, f. axis axle 4- ung-Sre to grease.] The 


ayr % ayre , ay/e , ayther, ayver. For such, see At-, 
It also interchanged frequently with £i>. Ex- ; and 
sometimes with A-, Ea«, E-. 

ftjfft (P), ado. Forms : 3 an, 3-4 at, 5 el, 
aojr, 6 ale, 4- age, 3- ay. [Early ME. eyy, ai t 
ei : a. ON. </, ey. cogn. with OE. d (i—+dw\ ME. 
0, 00. OS. eo, OHG. eo, to, MUG. fV, mo&.G.je, 
Goth .aiw, acc. of aiws 'age, eternity * OTeut. 
iaiwo-z, cogn. w. L. ovu m. Cf. Gr. def, alfsi 
' ever,' and c dflv- * age.' Preoeded In Eng. by the 
native d, 6 , which also continued for several cen- 
turies as the southern form : the two were combined 
in the phrase ' for ay and 00/ Except in poetry, ay 
is still northern. The spelling fluctuates between 
ay and aye : the former is preferable on grounds of 
etymology, phonology, and analogy. The word 
rimes, in the literary ►petch, and in all the dialects, 
with the group bay , day, gay. hay , may, wav. On 
the other hana, aye 4 yes ' does not rime with these, 
and should not be written ay. See Aye.] 

1. a. Ever, always, continually; b. at all times, on 
all occasions. (Now only in Sc. and north, dial.) 

c xaoo Ormin 3919 Him drinnch wrm watarr an occ an. 
c xaao Halt Metd. at Ah achulen weimeraa lead u mare in 
helle. c ug Gen. 4 Ex. 5 l.uuen god and aaniaa him ay. 
c* 7 MCaKUc*M Menkes T. 197 Anyaolaaterwaahaay. c team 
A/el. Loll. 97 H« do|» ai fringis pat (denun God. n upmSir 

Degree. 40 He bare the pryes nev. e 1440 Sir Geudher (1883} 
sfioHyt hong ei be hitt xyde. 1450 Myrc 459 The iove hat Instep 
ay. 1909 Barclay Ship Footes (1570; 010 Flatterers ay 
xpeakefayreitwhentheylye. i|Ia Uich dnmrirPnl., But 
from the fight aie fthrowdx her aeife aride. sfiefi Shaks. Mrntk 
iv. i. 134 Let this pernitious hourc Stand aye accursed in the 
Kalender I 1784 A. Ramhay Tea- T. Misc. (17331 1. 3 ltn 
5weeU 111 ay remember. 1790 Hunnr Tam (TShanter, And 
ay the ale was growing belter, ilafi J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. 
wks. 1855 I. 359 They aye behaved generously to me. 
f 2. with comparative degree. (Still in Sc.) 
a stag Metr. Hem. 73 Ay the halyar that a man es, The 
mar Tines he meknes. 1393 Lanc.l. P. PI. C. tv. 136 And ny 
]>e longer kh late be go ' pc Irhsc treuthc ys with pe. c 140* 
ApoL Loll. 96 Ay pe moo lusts pat pci haue here, ny pe more 
sciiul ben per peyn. Mod. Sc. Things grew ny the langer, 
the waur fix. ever the longer, the worse], 

3. Phrases : a. For ay : for ever, to all eternity. 
Also amplified, for ever and ay ; in ME for ay 
atui 0. (Only poet, in Eng. ; in prose use in Sc.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6318 pat sulci vs serue for euer and al. 
c X374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1034 But that was infynyte for ay 
and 00. 1590 R. Harvey Pt. Petr. 94 Whore 1 for ate will 

make thy praises tarry. 1598 Barret Theor. tVarres Pref. 
6 His trauels do deserve our prayse for ay. 1706 De Fob 
Jure Div. PrcC 36 There let it ly for ever and for ay. 1838 
Mrs. Brownino Rom. Ganges xvl. The love will last fur aye. 


+ b. In aye : for ever. Obs. 

a 1300 E. A Psalter lxii. 9 God oure helper in ai as he. 

4. As adj. Eternal, rare- 1 . 

1839 Bailey Festns xxv. (1848) 313 Whose flowings forth 
are aye and inflnito. 

5. in comb. ~ Ever : a. with pples., as ay ‘during, 
-living. -remaining, -running, -varied. Ay-lasting ; 
b. with adverbs, as ay-forth : ever onward. Also 
Ay-gbbkn. 

xgSe Hollyrand Treas. Fr. Tong, Eternal, everlasting, 
aydnring. 1989 TrL Latte 4 Fortune 111. in HntL Dodsl. 
VI. 199 Ay-during still thy woe. s6to Holland Camden's 
Brit . 1. 386 Ay-living herbs. s6o8 Shaks. Per. m. i. 63 Aye- 
remaining lamps, slgy Emerson Poems 10 His aye-rolling 
orbit toxo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 337 Springs ay- 
running by. 1849 Drummond Whs. (1711* 30/1 Ay-varied 
bliss. 01379 Joseph Arim. 1 36 pat he nas god ay forp. 
1379 Barsour Bruce 1. 14 That it lest ay forth in memory. 

Sj (*0. int. Forms: 3-5 ay, fi ei, 7 eigh, 7 9 
aye, 6- ay. [In the later ay me l adopted from, or 
influenced by, V. ahi , ai. It. ahi ; cf. OF. aymi / It. 
ahime ! Sp. ay de mi / The ME. ey, ei was prob- 
ably a natural ejaculation ; nothing similar is found 
In OK. : the M HG. and mod.G. eyl is probably of 
indei«ndent development ; and though there is 
greater possibility of its being an adoption of OF. 
ax', this would almost certainly have given ay, ai, 
which are not found even as variants in ME. The 
modem northern dial ay l eht or eigh l (< e) is prob- 
ably the ME. ey!, but may be merely the earlier a!, 
as OE. vtd is now woe ( « wi) in the north.] 

1. « Ah 1 01 (Now the common northern excla- 
mation of surprise, invocation, earnestness.) 

1340 Ayenb. 103 Ey god, huo pet coupe wel al pane zang, 
hou he ssolde vinde uayre notes, c 1 386 Chaucer Pard. T. 
431 Ey, Goddis precious dignite I 1803 W. Robertson 
Phrased . Gen. 890 Eigh you mock me 1M3 Mae Toooooo 
Yorhsh. Dial., Ay my word I I am glad to see you. 

2. Ay nu t — Alas 1 Ah me I — an ejaculation of 
regret, sorrow, pity. 

199s Spenser Yirg. Gnat 351 Ay me, that thankes so much 
Should fisiie of meed. 1871 Milton Samson 331 Ay me, an- 
other inward grief awak’L xleo Mas. Brownino Poems IL 
m Ay me I how dread can look the Dead. 1860 Tennyson 
Tiihmsu, Ay me t ay me t the woods decay and foil, 
b. substantively. The ejaculation as an expression 
of sorrow, etc. 

sApy Bbaumont Warn. Hmterm. I, Draw Sonnets from the 
melting lovers brain ; Aytne's, and Elegies. 1833 T. Adams 
Comm, a Pet. L 0 Aches and aye-mes are incident to ia- 
f i 1 paints housatL 


Ay, variant of Ayb, yes ; obs. f. Art. , 

' Ay(e, obs. form of Egg, and Aw*. 
llAyfoh (tit). Also in 8 oyah. [a- dya, iy* 
(in various Indian vemaculars>, a. Fg. aia (»8p. 
aya. It a/a) muse, children's governess, fem. of 
aio (Sp. ayo. It. a/o) a tutor. lairoduced by the 
Portuguese into India, where adopted in Anglo- 
Indian front the vemaculan.] A native Hindoo 


Indian from the vemaculan.] A native Hindoo 
nurse or lady's maid. 

India Gao. xeOct., F.yah . . 3 Rupees a month d» 
T. WiLLiAipKMt E. imi. Yade M.l. 337 The fomale who 
attends a lady while she is dressing, etc if failed an Ayah, 
its* Mas. Sherwood Ayah 4 Lady L 7 This Lady pala her 
Ayah seven rupees per month 1848 Chambers Alfred in 
Ind. 18 Ayahs, or ladies’. maids, who taka care of very 


end. 18 Ayahs, or ladies -nuuds, who taka care or very 
young children. 1I90 Lend. JmL 9 Oct. 66 Ellen's ayah 
or nativs nurse who had accompanied her to England. 
Aya 1, variant ot Aikl, Obs., grandfather. 


Aydar, -ur, obs. forms of Either. 

_Ay«, %j ( ai, ei), inter/, (adv ), sb. Forms : 6-8 
Z, 7 al, 7-9 ey, 7- aye, ay. [Api)eani suddenly 
about I575> and is exceedingly common about 
1600 ; origin unknown. 1 he suggestion that it is 
the same as Ay adv. ‘ever, always,* seems set 
aside by the fact that it was st first always writtea 
/, a spelling never found with Ay. But it may 
have been a dialect form of that word, from some 
dialect in which it had passed through the senses 
of always, in all eases, to by all meases, certainly, 
yes (cf. aye but, in sense 7 b; and the history 
of Algate), and so ha\e been taken in literary 
English for a different word. It is less easy to 
see in it a phonetic variant or dialect form of 
ya 'yea, yes.' Spelt both aye and ay : the former 
is in accordance with parliamentary usage, and 
better on every ground. Aye and eye (which 
many identify in pronunciation, and which differ 
at most only in the ' broader' or more back sound 
of aye, are analogous diphthongal words usefully 
distil nguished by their final e irom the regular pro- 
nunciation of •ay, -ev, in bay, day, guy, hay , etc., 
and bey, dey, grey, they, cotwty, etc. : see Ay.] 

A. int. (adv. ?) 1. As an affirmative response to 
a question : Yes ; even so. Common dialectally. 


used for 'yes' in modem educated speech or 
writing, except as an archaism. 

1ST* Tyde Taryeth no Man in Collar's E. R. Pe/. Lit. is 
If you *ay 1. syr. wo will not say no. 1994 Drayton Idea 
57 Nothing but No ami I, and I and No. 1637 Heywood 
Roy all Ksng 11. Iv, Mo my Lord t King. Ey you my Lord. 
1684 Bunyan Pitgr. 11. 194 Ai. ai, so I moan. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 159, / for Yes, is used in a nasty or meny 
Way, as 7 Sir, I Sir. S743 Land. 4 Country Brew. iv. 984 
Hyo, says tho Victualler. T believe I shall never stand it. 
1803 Byron Island 11. xxl, 'Ey, ay I* quoth Ben, * not new, 
but news enow.' x8ftS Louor. At. Stand ish iv. 33 The shouts 
of the mate, and the sailors’ a Ay, ay. Sir I* 1878 Masque 
qf Poets 33 The mate sprang forward and cried 'Aye, Aye!' 
s88e Daily News ea Feb. 9/3 The S/eaker— I must put the 
question to the House, as it stands, and the House -must say 
'Aye' or 'No/ 

2. a. Indicating assent to a previous statement, 
and preliminary to a further or more forcible one. 

1998 B. Jonsom Ev. Man in Hum. 1. 1, I, so I do. yhqo 
R. Coke Disc. 7 rode 46, 1, and the Law . . Bare us of any 


R. Coke Disc. Trade 46, 1, and the Law . . Bare us of any 
future supply, sysa Addison Sped. No. 568 p x Ay, Answer 
that if you can, Sir. x8sx Ksatb Isabel sabs. To-day we 


purpose, ay, this hour we mount. xBe6 Dibrarli Yiv. Grey 
in. iv X04 Once, ay twice. x86a R. W. Dale Jew. Temp. 
xxi. (1877*037 Aye, and we take the promises In their ftilliat 
and broadest mean ins. 

b. Aye, but ... Indicate g provisional assent to 
a statement for the sake of rebutting it. 

1989 Nabiir Almond for Parr 4 a, 1, I, any maisters, yon 
may mocke . . but I warrant yon, etc. 1640 f. Dvrk Worthy 
Common. 199, 1 ; but you doe us wrong, sfiln Dbtdbn Wild 
Gallant Wks. 1795 I. 94 He shall set thee forth 1 warrant 
thee. Burr. 1, but where's the Money for this? 1879 H. 
E. Manning Mission //. Ghost x. 98a Ay, but it was not 
only men who have so endured. We have known young 
girfa . . rise up with the courage of confessors. 

B. as sb. An affirmative answer or vote ; in pi. 
(elliptically) those who so vote. 

1980 Mar/rcL E/it. B iii. Here then Is the puritans I .. 
and M. doctors no. s66e Maevbll Corr. j*j Wks. 1875 II. 
389 The ayes proved X38 and the noes iso. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xllv. 938 A simple ay or no. 169s Ht. KIastineau Hist. 
Peace (1877; III. iv. x. 69 The ayes were loud and multitu- 
dinous. s 897 Toui.m. Smith Parish 60 The whole number 
present. . must range themselves, ajre and no, on the two oppo- 
site sides of the room. x88e Daily News 30 Mar. 4/7 If the 
Ayes have it, Mr. Marriott's hostile resolution will bo rejected. 

Aye, variant spelling of Ay adv. ever. 

A-year, phrase - in the year, pcf annum : see 
A Pr*P l and Year. 

Aye-eye (ai*ai<). 2 M. [a. F. aye-apt, a. Mala- 
gasy ai'a/ (also dialectally ahay, haihay) * sup- 
posed to receive its name from Its peculiar cry,' 
Richardson Malagasy Diet.] A quadrumanous 
animal ( Cheiromys Madagascariensts), nocturnal. 


a uirrel-like, of the size of a cat, found only in 
adagascar, where it was first notfoedby Sonnorat, 
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c 1775 ; it is classed with the Lemon, bat in many 
points approaches the Kodentia. 

SfOi Pennant Quadrupeds « 179s) I J. 138 Aye-Ajra gfquir- 
relh with broad cam . 1 nnabits Madagascar . . takes its name 
front it's try. stay Grii'hth Cuvier's A aim . AT. III. 86 Hut 
one species of the Aye-Aye is known, site Land. Rev, 
yo Aug ir;8 The most interesting of recent acquisitions of 
the Zoological Society, w the Aye-Aye of Madagascar. 

A^-yalp (&,ye l|»), advb. phr . [A prep. 1 + Ymlp.] 
On tiie yelp, yelping. 

1893 Browning Men # Worn, I. 198 The Kennel's a-yelp. 

Ayezne, ayenst, etc., obs. IT. Again, -«t. 
t Ayonbito. Obs. [f. ayen, Again + Bite; 
MIC. translation of L. remorsns J Remorse. 

sjifo Ay cub. j pis buc is dan Michelis of Northgate . . pet 
hattc Ayeubyte ot xnwyt. 1878 M. Coli.ins Pillage Com. 1 1. 
ii. 17 That remorse, that ayenbite to use good English', can 
only be felt by the Npirit which has kinship to the Divinity. 

Ay Give, variant of Ayak v Obs. to travel, march. 
Ayei\e, ayerie, obs. IT. Aiu Heir, Aerie. 
Ayghs, variant of aye, Awe sbA 
Ay-green (^’gr# n). Piet b. [ « Evergreen : 
see Ay adv, 5 1 Tne house-lcek. 

fS6s Turner Herbal 11. 133 a. In English Housleke, and 
of some Singren, but it ought better to be called Ayerene. 
1693 W. Kohkrtsom Phrased. lien. 190 An Herb always 
green, called Ay-green, or .Sea-green, Everlasting, House- 
leek. 1701 Bailey, Aigreeu. 1863 R. Prior P/ant-n., Aye- 
green . . from its conspicuous tufts of evenpreen leaves. 

t Ay gTXOtUI, a Obs. rate- 1 , [a. OV.aigucux 
t— L. aquds-um watery, f. aqua water.] Watery. 

1541 K. Copland tiny don’s Quest. Cyrurg., The bladder 
..is a reccyuer of ayguous supei fluytees of the kyduecs 
Ayha^n, ap, oi>s. forms of Again. 

+ Ayiald, v. Obs Forms : 1 agioldan, a&yldan, 
4 aylid a,eld, 5 ayelde. [OE. agieldan , f. A- 
pref 1 up +giehlan to YiKMX give.] To yield up. 

a soeo Souls Complaynt pi p-ut bu ne scyle . . riht axicldan. 
apj Rembrun 475 (Hafliw.i Ayild the to this knight. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3444 ‘pef/ saide he-.'a^eld Jxc, )*>v 
sclialt dye.' c 1439 Paper Roll in y.t Rep. R. Comm. Hist . 
MSS. ttioU To ayelde up . . the seid towne of Anyoies. 

t Ay-lasting, a. Obs. Forms: 4 ay-, al- 
ias taod^e, ai-, ay lasting, 7 aye -lasting. [Sec 
AY adv.*.) Everlasting. Hence Aylast in gly adv. 

c S340 HAMroLK Prose Tr. 1B66 1 Ay-lastande saluacyone 
es hoped®. c 1340 Alex. 4 Dmd. 70 Ailastinge lif. c 1400 
A/ot. Loll. 55 Ay lasting deb. 1603 Flokio Montaigne 111. 
vi, 163a) 506 Aye-lasting and commendable memory, c 1400 
A pot. Loll. 7 Oideyning ay lastingly J»e contrary. 

Ayl(e, obs. f. Ail, Aihi.k. 

Aylyng, obs. f. Ailing < here * injuring, damaged. 
0x400 Deslr. Troy v. 1377 The strete by the sydes . . Was 
archet full Abilly for ( as against] aylyng of shourcs. 
Ayme, obs. form of Aim. 

Ayme, obs. way of writing Ay mb ! see Ay int. 
Aymer, obs. form of Ember. 
t Aymont. Obs. rare. [a. OF. aimant , in 
Palsgr. ayrnant , cogn. with Pr. ay man, aziman , 
aditnan pop.L. *aaimant-em, for L. adamant -cm \ 
* Adamant. 


1340 Ayenb. 187 Hy byep hardc as an aymont. 

Ayna, -ing, -less, Sc. forms of Andk, etc. 
f Aynttr a * Obs . ; but see Eiunb. [a. OF. a«W, 
earlier aisnP, ainsm 1 , f. ains before + nl born. As 
in some other words (e. g. assign sb.’-O, the final e 
became mute in Eng.] First-born, eldest, Eigne. 

1083 Caxton Hold. Leg. 164/4 He that entred fyrst is 
called ayne and grete and he that cometh after shalbe 
called loss*. c 1500 Partenay 1695 Ayne and eldeste. 

t Ayneil. Obs. Metaph. [f. Ay adv. 4 -ness.] 
Everlastingness ; applied as a special term to the 
* second degree of eternity* possessed by angels 
and spirits. 

1387 Golding He Jlfomay ix. (1617) 141 The measure of 
such things as haue a fixed and stable being, and yet huue 
also a ccrtaine succession in their operations, of which sort 
are the vnderstanding Spirits or Angels ; and this is pro- 
perly called Ayncssc. 

Ayond, ayo nt. prep., dial. [f. A- pref. a 
+ Yond ; cf. beyond, and the double forms afore , 
before , etc. {Ayont is the mod. Scotch and north, 
ling. dial, form.)] Beyond, on the other side of. 

ivaa A. Ramsay Tea- T. Misc. (1733) I. 84 Down ayont the 
ingle he sat. «*3“48 Mangan Poems 11850) 375 A yond the 
gloom of thy sunken celL i8a6 J. Wilson Noel. A mbr. Wks. 
1855 1. 145 The flock are ayont the knowes. 1837 Marry at 
Hog Fiend xix, 1 went out to the Nab buoy, and a mile 
ayond it. 1853 in Whitby Glossary. 

Ayr(e, obs. form of Air, Kyrb, Heir. 

+ Ayre, ayere, v- 1 Obs. [a. OF. erre-r, 3 sing, 
pres, eire, earlier edrar (in St. Leger) L. iterate 
to joamey, proceed, march, f. iter journey. Cf. 
Eyiib, Errant.] To march, proceed, make one's 
way ; to move about ( as opposed to remain still). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xvii. 7503 pen Achilles cherfull, & his 
choise cosyn . . Ayren vnto Ector angardly sore I 01440 
Morte Arth. 455 There awes none alyencs to ayere appone 
nyghttys. 

tAy*o f *.* Obs. [variant of Ear.] To plough. 
ex 400 Destr. Troy 175 Ayre vp the erthe on ardagh wIn. 
Ayre, obs. bad form of Yark a. ready, 
tc 147S Sot tone Deere 501 Anone the squyer made him 
ayre. And by hym telle forth can he fore. 

Ayre, -le, -y, obs. forms of Heir, Akrir. 


Ayrer, variant of Etrcr. 

Ayrshire a. and sb. A breed of 

horned cattle named from tie shire or county of 
Ayr in Scotland, and esteemed for dairy farming. 

„ *>$6 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 410 Cattle, half-bred Shorthorns 
and Ayrshire®. 

Ayael, -ylle, early var. Eisell, Obs., vinegar. 
Ayth, obs. Sc. form of Oath. 

Ayther, obs. form of Eithir. 
t Ay-when, adv. Obs . rare. [f. Ai + When ; 
cf. next.] At every time, always. 

c 1485 Digby Most. (1883) Mor. wind. 345 And ther-in I 
tempte hym ay whan. 

t Aywhere, adv . Obs Forms : 1 8rg hwfr, 
aghusr, -hwer, eghwar, 3 alhware, alware, 
eihwer, 4 ayquar(e, aywhare, 5 aywbore, 4 h 

aywhara. Ft )E. oetkvmr, for iegehw&r, cogn. with 
OHG. eogihwdr, f. d ever + gehwxr everywhere, 
'ubique/ See Y where. Thus really the equiva- 
lent of ever-ywhere, but in ME. phonetically re- 
duced so as to look like a compound of Ay 4 ever' 
and Whi-re ; hence ay-wheti.) Everywhere. 

rteoo Ags. Gosh. Mark xvi. so Hi fla farende u^hwar 
bodedon [Lindiqf. eghuser; Rushw. ex hwerl. c isoo Jnn. 
Colt. Horn. 333 He pe godes wide d«A aihware. t saao 
Halt Meid. 39 Te weane eihwer passeft be winue. a ia«o 
Owl Of Night, a 16 Ho had i-lomed wel aiware. c 1300 K. 
A /is. 6754 Eghwar by my weyes. c 1305 £. J£. A Hit. P. B. 
aa8 On vch syde of be worlds ay where ilyche. c 1460 
Towne ley Most. 115 To slepe aywhore. 1470 Harding 
Chron. xcv, As myster was ay where. 

Aialea i 4 te*l/i). Dot. ri. -aa. [a. mod.L. 
azalea (Linn.\ a. Gr. dfaA/a, fern, of d^aA^-f dry ; 
so named either from the dry soil in which it 
flourishes, or from its dry brittle wood.] A genus 
of shrubby plants (N.O. Erieacest ), natives of the 
northern hemisphere, growing in sandy soil, and 
blooming profusely, withshowy and mostly fragrant 
flowers, pure while or yellow, or streaked and 
stained with crimson. The one British species 
(A . procumbens), found in the Scotch Highlands, 
is by some made a distinct genus, J .oiseleuria. 

>753 > n Chamber!, Cycl. Supp. 1803 J. AbercrombieC?/*?*/. 
Catend. 603 H.trdy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees .. 
Such as roses . . dog-woods, azaleas. 188s Ulackmorb 
Christowell i, The white chalice of azalea. 

Asarole (u zsirdnl). Dot. Forms : 7 aseroll, 
8 aserole, 7 9 asarole. [a. F. azerole (written 
by Tourncfort azarole ), cogn, with Sp. acerolo , aza - 
tolla, Pg. azerola. It. azzcruola, ad. Amb.^cjJl 

az-zuzrur, applied to the same fruit.] The fruit 
of the Neapolitan Medlar, a species of hawthorn 
(Cralatgus azarolus ) ; also applied to the tree 
itself, sometimes called, after Fr., Aterolier. 

*638 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) a68 Cormes, services, aze- 
rolls, and the like. 1693 — He la Quint. Comp/. Gard. 67 
Quinces bear almost in the same manner with Kasbcrrics, 
Azeroliers, and Pomegranates. - ibid. (Diet.) Azeroll- 
Trees, ar Garden- Haw-Trees, which are usually planted 
against Walls. 1713 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v., The Azerole 
is indeed a kind of Medlar. 1864 Mrs. Wood Trev . Hold 
II, i. 1 Leaping a dwarf hedge of azaroles. 

Asedarao (aze’daraek). Dot. Also 8-9 -aoh. 
[a. F.azldarac , Sp. accdaraquc, a. Pere. 
dzdd dirakht 1 free (or noble) tree.' The tree and 
name were probably introduced into Spain and 
Sicily by the Arabs.] 

1 . A lofty tree {Melia Atedarach), with bipinnate 
leaves and large bunches of fragrant lilac-coloured 
flowers, a native of the East Indies, but now com- 
mon in Spain, Southern Prance, and South America. 
Also known os Bead-tree, Pride of India, False 
Sycamoie. and Holy-tree. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. 'Supp., A sedarach ..the Bead-tree. 
18511TH. Koss Humboldt's Trent. II. xvi. a Paths bordered 
with R7cdarac*. 1878 Masque of Poets jo Where dear-green 
chry5ol>eryl glows Beside azedarac in rows. 

2 Fharm. The bark of the root of this tree used 
in medicine. 1833 in Mayns. 

Asime, variant of Azyme. 

+ A'simene, a. Astro/. 06 s. (See quot.) 

1847 Lilly Chr. Astro/ xix. 1x6 Degrees lame and deficient 
(note, called by some Aximcne degrees). 1678 Phillips, 
A semen. 1819 J Wilson Diet. Astrvl.. Asimene or Weak 
and Lame Degrees . . when they ascend at a birth, render 
the native lame, blind, etc 

AxdLxnnth, (sezimty). Forms: 4-5 aiimut, 
osymut, 4-7 aaymuth, 6 oaumuth, (7 asimynth, 
•moth), 6 - asimuth. [a. F. azimut, cogn. with 
It. azzimutto , Pg. azimuth , ad. Arab. t B 
as-sumQt , i. e. as » al the + sumut, pi of samt way, 
direction, a direction or point of the compass or 
horizon, and the arc extending from it to the 
zenith. Cf. I^J\ c* , - samt-dl-r&'s the direction 
or point over head, whence the term Zenith. With 
the form azimynth cf. It. aziminthi (Florio).] 

1 . An arc of the heavens extending from the 
zenith to the horizon which it cuts at right angles ; 
the quadrant of a great circle of the sphere passing 


through the zenith and nadir, colled an azimuth* 

circle. 

rsjps Chaucer Astral, t. f 19 From this senyth .. ther 
come a matter krokede strikes like to the clawcs of a coppe 
. . kervyng ouerthwart the alndkanieras. And thise same 
strikes or oiuisiouns ben deped azymuthz. Thise Arimuu 
seruen to knowe the costcs of the firmament. 1394 J. D^\ is 
Seammtu Seer. it. (1607) 8 Circles of Azimuths, or verticall 
circles, are quarters of great circles, concurring -together in 
the Zenith, igot Sylvester Dm Benias <1608) *99 'I he 
aimycantharats, With th’ azimynths. 1631 Biggs New Disp. 
F 157 Several! azimuths meeting in the Zenith. >796 Hutiun 
Math. Diet. 1. 178/2 These azimuths are represented . . on 
the globe by the quadrant of altitude. 18714 Moseley 
Astron. u. 45, If a great circle . . be imagined to be drawn 
from the zenith . . to the horison, through any star . . it is 
called the azimuth circle of that star. 

2. The angular distance of any such circle from 
a given limit, e g a meridian. Hence, the trtte 
azimuth of a heavenly body is, the arc of the 
horizon intercepted between the north (or, in the 
Southern hemisphere, south) point of the horizon 
and the point whei e the great circle passing through 
the observed heavenly body cuts the horizon. Its 
magnetic azimuth is the arc intercepted between 
the magnetic meridian and this great circle. 

Azimuth compass : a minutely divided mariner's compass, 
fitted with vertical sights, used for taking the magnetic 
azimuth of a heavenly body. Azimuth dial: one whose 
gnomon is perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. Azi- 
muth mirror : an instrument placed on the gloss cover of 
a mariner's compass and used tor taking azimuths. 

z6a6 Cart. Smith Accid. i ng. Seauu n 36 Learoe to ob- 
serue . the Sunnes Azimuth and Almicanter. 1697 Dam- 
pier Uoy. (1729) 1. 53Z The Azimuth Compass, an Instru- 
ment more peculiar to the Seamen of our Nation. 1760-9 
Falconer Shipwr. 1. 740 The pilots now their azimuth 
attend. >834 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. III. Astron. xiii. 255 1 
The true azimuth, computed with the magnetic azimuth, 
will give the deviation of the compass, 
b. In azimuth : in a horizontal circular direction. 
1831 Brewster Optics xiv. 13 j If we turn the steel plate 
round in azimuth. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 269 The 
mirror is so mounted as to swing in azimuth. 

H transf. and fig. Horizontal angle, or direction ; 
point of the compass. 

1667 Sir R. M gray in Phil. Trans. 1 1. 477 Note also, at what 
Azimuth the Mark stands from the Gun. 1831 Brkwhtkk 
OPr its xix. 167 Reflected from the second plate, at the azi- 
muths go u and 270°. i860 Mauky Phys. Geog. Sea iv. ■, 345 

Wind gauges . . to show the inclination, as well as the 
Azimuth of the wind. 1867 Carlyle Fomin. II. 52 How he 
found his way thither I know not (perhaps in a cab, if quue 
lust in his azimuth). 

Asimuthal (8C zinm7:)>&l), a. [f. prec. + aiA] 

1. Of or pertaining to the azimuth ; used in taking 
azimuths. 

1654 S. Foster (title) Elliptical, or Azimuthal Horolo- 
Biography. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 433 The Suns Azimuthal 
Distance from the Meridian. 1700 Wallis ibid. XX 111. 
xsio The Azimuthal Points of the Horizon. 1841 Brewster 
Mart. Sc. 111. iv. (i8 3 6j 316 A brass azimuthal quadrant. 

2. In azimuth, in a horizontal ciiclc. Azimuthal 
error (of a transit instrument); its deviation in 
azimnth from the plane of the meridian. 

1863 Comh . Mag. VII. 383 For azimuthal error, that is for 
the amount that the transit deviates from the north and 
south line. X876 Chambers Astron. 668 By means of a 
screw a small azimuthal motion may be imparted. 1880 
Nature XXL axx The azimuthal rotation of the clouds. 

iriamthilly (Cf. prec.). adv. [f. prec. + -ly‘A] 
In azimuth, in a horizontal circle. 

1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 313 Herschel’s great 
telescope was set in a frame which also turned aziniuilially. 
AlO- (ae z*-). Chem. Short combining form of 
Azote, nitrogen. Used to form the names of: 

1. gen. Compounds containing nitrogen, as Aoo- 
hw-mlo, nitrogenized humic (acid) ; Asolf*tmin f 
the principal colonring matter of litmus ; Aoole’lo, 
on acid formed by treating oleic with nitric acid. 

2. spec. Substitution compounds in which nitrogen 
takes the place of another element, as in the Aso- 
ps'rsfflni, formed from the paraffins by substitu- 
tion of 1 atom of nitrogen for 3 of hydrogen: 
e.g. azo-methane — hydrogen cyanide, azo-ethane «■ 
methyl cyanide, azo-propane « ethyl cyanide, etc. 

8. more particularly. Compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain nitio- 
gen combined m a peculiar way, constituting the 
azo- and diazo - compounds, or azo- derivatives, e. g. 
azobenzene , azotoluene ; diazo-am idoben zene, diazo - 
bromide ; whence adjectives as azobenzo'ic, etc. 

188s Darwin Veg. Mould v. 94a Some of the adds, which 
were called long ago azohumic, are enabled to dissolve col- 
loid silica in proportion to the nitrogen which they contain. 
1863 Watts Did . Chem. III. 731 AzoUtmin is a red-brown 
amorphous powder. 1889 Clkmkmshaw World A tom. The. 
S19 1 hose very remarkable organic combinations known as 
azo- and diaxo-compounds. s88e Friswbll in See. A rts JmL 
445 Known as the azo-yellows, oranges, and scarlets. 
Asolo (ftzdR'ik), a . [f. Gr. dfa-oz (f. d prlv. + 

f«4 life) -f -10 ; cf. F. azeotique.] Having 00 trace 
of life ; in Geol., Containing no organic remains. 

1854 Page Text-bk. GeoLjw Azoic Period. 1871 W. Thom- 
man Depths 4/ Sea iv. 199 The bottom of the Mediterranean 
at depths beyond a few hundred fathoms is nearly azoic. 
Asonio (iynik), a. [a. Gr. d(annttuz (better 
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f. d priv. + (an^ belt, cone, region : tee 
-io.] Not confined to a tone or region, not local. 

xjas T. Tayu>« A Meins (1899) 395 This order in called, 
by the Chaldaean theologists, azoutc xSm Eucmon Soc. 
4r Soli/. viii. 163 The 1 azonic' and the 4 aquatic Gods.* 

▲soology (aezoiplodzi). ff. Gr. dfwot lifeless 
4 \oyla : ree -loqy.J The fldeniific studyof in- 
animate nstare. 

1817 Month, Map, XLIII. 10 With Perception he con- 
joined Zoology ; with Retention, Asoology. 

▲norite (te’zorait). Min . [f. Azores, the islands 
where found + -it*.] A white mineral crystallizing 
in minute octahedrons, occurring in albitic rock ; 
according to Hayes, a col um bale of lime, 
ifil Dana Min, 761. 

▲■oto (dzJu t). Cheat, Also 8 -9 aaot. [a. F. 
mote ; f. Gr. d priv. + (drr.v « (d-uv to live, (« 19 life, 
liitrd points out thftt this word (like oxygen) is 
not etymologically (armed, since Gr. dfwrot means 
'ungirt.'] The name given by Lavoisier, from its 
inability to support litc, to the gas now known as 
nitrogen, 

1791 K. Darwin Bot, Gant, l 73 note, Azote . . combined 
with Caloriuue or heat, forms azotic gas . . and composes 
two thirds 01 the atmosphere. 1701 Hamilton Berthollet's 
Dyeing 1. 1. 11, i, Azot in its elastic form constitutes . . 
phlogisticated gas. 1848 Carfkntkn A Him. Pkys. 85 Most 
plants require the element nitrogen or azote as one of the 
materials of their growth. 

b. fig, 1850 M' Cosh Dir. Govt. it. ii. <1874) 809 Unlike 
that air, all azote, of which the Atheist breathes. 1863 W. 
Palgravk Arabia 1 . 149 The noxious Wahhubce atmo- 
sphere, the purest azote of Mahometanism. 

Hence : + A'sotsme [see -ank 2 a], Davy's name 
for Chloride of Nitrogen. Asotin* (se zdtain', a 
residuum of melted wool, rich in nitrogen, resulting 
from the action of superheated steam on mixed 
cotton and woollen rags, + A'sotlts, a salt of 
azotous acid, a nit. itc. + Azotons (&zd»T3s), a., 
nitrous. f Asotnret (&z£u tifireO, a nitride. 
Asotomoter (a.z<7tpmrtdi), an apparatus for 
measuring the amount of nitrogen present. 

18x7 Farad \y Chem. Manip. xix. 501 Tube syringes . . for 
the removal of azotane. 1884 Mont h. E earn, ao Oct. 7/1 
The residue, which has received tiie name of azotine . . is 
valuable on account of its nitrogen. 1834 Scoffer n in Ore's 
Circ. Se. Chem. 336 Hypo nitrous acid, termed by Graham. . 
azotous, or nitrous acid. 1819 Children Chem. Anal, no 
Azoturet of potassium or sodium, .the compound formed by 
heating potassium or sodium in dry ainmoniacal gas. 1876 
Cat at. Sri. App. S. Kens. No. 9564 Improved Azotomeler. 

▲*SOth. Alch. l'orms: 5 azot, 7 asooh, 7 o 
asoth. [Corruption (ultimately) of Arab. 

az-zauq : see Assogue. Cf. F. azotk, Sp. azogue.'] 
a. The alchemists' name for mercury, as the es- 
sential first principle of all metals, b. The uni- 
versal remedy of Paracelsus. Also fig. 

1A77 Norton Ont. A/th. v. in Ashm.f16.sz) 77 With Water 
of A/ot to make lac virginis. s6zo U. Jonson Alch. 11. iii, 
Your la to, axoch, zcrnich. . **55 T. Vaughan Euphrates 
105 That gl.vssie Azoth of Lullie. 1751 Chambers Cycl. ». v., 
Paracelsus’s azoth . . is pretended to have been a preparation 
of gold, silver, aud mercury. *835 Browning Paracels, v. 
Wks. 1883 I. 183 Last, my good sword ; ah, trusty Azoth, 
Icapcst Beneath thy master's grasp for the last time? 

Azotio vn/p tik), a. Chem. [f. Azote + -ic ; cf. 
F. azot/qne.l Of, pertaining to, or chemically 
compounded with, azote. + Azotic air or gas : 
nitrogen. Azotic acid', nitric acid. Also Jig. 
deadening, dulling. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 1. 1. iii. ss No change 
of colour lakes place in azotic gas. 1806 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. IV. 720 We steep their youth in ceaseless azotic 
confinement. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 168 The presence 
of azotic products in the vegetable kingdom. 1868 Duncan 
Insect W. In trod, xa A strong puiigeul odour analogous to 
that of azotic or nitric acid. 

Aaotise (wz<9toiz\ v. [f. Azote + -izk.1 To 
nitrogenize ; hence, to deprive of oxygen, leaving 
nitrogen only. A'aetlsoA ///. a., nitrogenous, 
containing nitrogen. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 491 What was formerly called .. 
deoxygenating the system these writers term azotisiug. 
1819 Brands Chem., Belonging to the class of azot bed 
basic bodies . . [are] tea and coffee. 1839 Carpenter A Mint. 
Pkys. vii,Thc Kidneys . . throw ofT the azotized compounds 
which result from the decomposition of the tissues. 

iiAnldo (Gjwl^ho). [Sp., f. azul blue, Azure.] 
A kind ofDutch glazed tile painted i 1 colours. 

1834 Scoppern in On's Circ. Sc. Chem. 430 The asulejos or 
coloured tiles, found in the Alhambra. 1874 O'Shauchnbssy 
Mux. A Moonlight 36 The quaint rich asulejos, with their 
own Melodious manner of bright metaphor. 

▲xuline (aezitflain). [? f. Sp. azul blue + -INI ; 
cf. azurine.] A particular shade of blue- 

G. Gladstone in Reader 8 Oct. 450/) Solutions of 
chromium salts . . litmus, azulina. 1883 M. Ha we is in Con- 
tent/. Rev. 4*3 Shades of colour known by such names as . . 
Magenta, Alexandra blue, aniline. 

Ann (nrgai, sb. and a. Forms : 4 

user, 4-5 aam\e, 5 aser(e, aaorre, 6 asour, 
aiour, 7 ssnr, 5- Mm [a. OF. azur, asur 
(1 ith c.), cogn. with Pr., OSp. azur, Pg„ Sp. azul. 
It. azturro, azzuolo , med.L. azura, azturum, azo- 
hem, adaptations of Arabic {al’)lazward f a. Peis. 


Idjward. Idzhward, lapis lasuli, bine 
colour. The initial / is absent in the Romance 
bmgs., apparently having been dropped along with 
Arabic article at-, or as if it were the article /'. Jt 
remains in tncd.Gr. ka(<>vptov, and med.L. lazurius, 
/azur, lazulut , lapis lazuli, literary forms taken 
directly from oriental authois or sonrces.J 
L The precious stone lapis lazuli, 
rises E. E. A Hit. P. B. 14 11 Al in asurc ft ynde enao- 
mayicL Ibtd. 1437 Bassynes ful hry)t of brende golds clere, 
Enaumaylde with azer. c 1374 Ciiauckr TroyJns 111. 1391 
A broche of oolite and asure. c 1433 Terr. Portugal 351 
Ther gold and sylvyr wase spred, And asur that wane blcwe. 
1309 Barclay Ship 0/ Footes 11370) 169 This tombe was . . 
set with precious stone, Alaydc with asour. 1813 G. 
Sandys Trent. 65 Richly gilded, and adorned with Azure, 
and Mosalcke workmanship. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. 
Map. 1 . ijx About Tauris, the mineral azure is also found. 

2 . A bright blue pigment or dye ; cllipt. a fabric 
dyed of this colour. A . of Almayne : ? Prussian blue. 

(Ultramarine is made from powdered lapis lazuli) 
r 1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 A tv. 330 Youre figuic Before me 
stante Cloothrd in Asure. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Iroy 1. ii, 
And gan forthwith with golde and asure paint, xgoe Ar- 
nold Chron. 169 Make an hole in a tree . . doo in y hole 
good asure of almayne . . and the frute shalLe blew colour. 
133a Act 5 6 Edw. l r l , vlf 11 All broad PlunkcLn, Azures 
Blewes and other coloured Cloth. 1601 Holland Pliny 
11. 484 Cscrulcuni or Azur, is a certain® sandy grit or pouder. 
1875 Urk Diet. Arts 1. 874 The darkest-coloured smalts, 
known as King's-blue or azure. 

3 . Her. The blue colour in coats of arms, repre- 
sented in engraving by horizontal lines. 

a 1330 Sire Drgnrrl^ With the ncheld of asur, And thre 
bor heuedes ther in. 14x9 Pol. Poems 118591 H. 149 Thre 
flour-de-lys of gold, The fields of asure. 1610 Gwii.i.im 
Heraldry 1. iii. (1660) 19 Blew . . in Blazon is termed Azure. 
1731 Chamiikrs Cycl., Azure . . signifies the blue colour in the 
ronts of arms of all persons under the degree of a baron. 
x8,8 Penny Cyt L X 1 1 143/9. 

4 . The clear blue colour of the unclouded sky, 
or of the sea reflecting it. (Originally, the deep 
intense blue of more southern latitudes.) 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. viii. 81 The culnur of Asure lyke 
umo the heuen wlmn ic is pure and clere. x6e6 Cowli y 
Davideis 11. Wks. 1. 354 He cuts out 11 Silk Mamie from the 
Skies, Where the most sprightly Azure pleas'd the Kyea. 
17*3 Pope Odyss. 1. zoS Celeniul azure brightning In her 
eyes. 1893 Byron Island 111. iii, The vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s alpine azure. 

5 . The unclouded vault of heaven. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 997 Not like those stepsOn Heavens 
Azure. 1738 Gr.nvKR I.conidas ill. 14 Mingling its majestic 
front With hcav'ns bright azure. 1871 Paickavh Lyr. 
Poems 10 Above, the crystal azure, perfect, pale. 

b- fig. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. ix, Borne aloft into 
the azure of Eternity. 1873 Tyndali. Addr. Brit. Assoc., 
When you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past. 

B. Oi/f. 1 . Her. Blue. 

a 1490 Syr Eglamore 1030 He bare, Ahcttc, a grype of 
golde. ? 1850 Don Be/liauis x6 A Knight c loathed m an 
azure armour. 1830 Ti.nnvson Elaine 181 Sir Lancelot's 
azure lions, crowncu with gold. 

2 . Coloured like the unclouded sky; orig. of a 
deep intense blue, now usually of a soft clear bright 
blue, as is the sky of our more northern latitude.* ; 
sky-coloured, cerulean. 

c 1303 Dunbar 7Voa Lures xi, Thehevinly nisur sky is llcht. 
1393 Shaks. Lucr. 419 Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 
atom Bacon Sy/va I 3 No Beast hath any fine Azure, or 
Carnation, or Green Haire. a 1763 Shknstone Odes (1763) 
ttollie little halcyon's azure plume Was never half so blue. 
18x3 Scott Triermain 11. xxvii, Slow the dark-fring'd eye- 
lids fall, Curtaining the azure ball. 18x9 Shelley Ros. 4 
Helen 957 It was the azure dine of June, 
b. (Used, like L. cmrulcus, os an epithet of sea- 
and river-deities and things belonging to them.) 

1697 Dhyden Virg. Georg, iv. 560 High o’er the Main in 
wat r ry Pomp he rides His azure Carr. 1793 Pop* Odyss. v. 
496 An azure sister of the main. 

3 . a .fig. Like the unclouded sky; clear, cloudless. 

18*7 Carlyle Mt'se. I. 36 Is not Klopstock, with . . his 

azure purity . . a man of taste? 1841 Brewster Mart. Sc. 
H.iv./x856 146 Those azure moments when the clouds broke 
from his mind. 

b. transf. in Jewellery (see quot.) 
xBfig H. Emmanuel Diant . 4 Prec, Stones , Sometimes., 
stones which are set open, or, to use the technical term, 
'azur,' have the interior of the setting enamelled or painted, 
to throw a tint of colour into the gem. 

O. Comb., os azure-bice ( bice), -blue, -circled; 
azure-coloured, -eyed, -veined', asure-spar, laxulite, 
asure-stone, the lapis lazuli, or lazulite 
a i$ao E. E. Misc. (18= 5 78 Iff thou wylt prtve asure bice, 
if hit be good or badde. 1839 W. Coleman Woodlamis 
(186a) 113 The pretty Azure-blue butterfly ( Polyommatus 
Argiolns >. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 99 High over all the 

azure-circled earth. 16x7 Warden/ Acc. in Heath Grocer/ 
Com/. (1869' 496 Azure couloured cloathesfor the poore men's 
gownes. 1791 Cow per Iliad it. 5:9 Minerva azure-eyed 
advanced. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 417 The Azure- 
•tone is most commonly in the gold mynes. 

▲‘rare, v. [f. prcc. ; cf. F. azurer (Cotgr.).] 
To paint, dye, or colour azure or bright blue. 
Hence Araruig vbl. sb. 

1490-1387 (see Axured]. 1636 W. Montague Accorhpl. 
Worn. 1x8 We azure wainscots, paint images, guild swords. 
1791 Hamilton Bert hollo fs Dyeing I. l 11. i. The silks are 
.. azured with river-water. 1833 Blaekm, Mag. XXXIV. 
540 She saffrons the hills, and azures the mountain*. 1869 


Eng. Meek, z July 340 f* Aniline colours have been employed 
. . for the azuring o! the surface of the paper. 

▲nritfi (&zid«'r/2n). a. rate. [f. Azure a. + 
-kan \ after cerulean).] m Azure, Azure* us. 
s88s Garden 18 Mar. 186/3 The deep azurean blue Scilla. 
▲ rarftd, PJl- arch, or Obs. [I. AzuEK-f 
-kd; cf. F. asur/ (16th c.).l Coloured asure; 
» Azure a. (in various senses) : a. pple. 

1490 Caxton Eneydoe xv. $7 The blewe cpta of the heuens 
azured, 1389 Fleming Contn. Holinshed Ul . 1333/1 Two 
banners of silke azured with the armes of Aniou. 
b. 4td/\ 

136a Leigh Amtorie (1507) 128 In the shield, the azured 
field is resembled to the mightic lone c 1390 Marlowe Faust. 
xiii. 100 In wanton Areihusas azur’d arms 1804 E. G. 
IV Acosta's Hitt. Indiet v. xx. 384 Vpon the mlddest of the 
beard hce had a peece . . of an azured stone i6fl8 Lknnard 
Charron's Witd. I. xl. 64 11670) 146 The aniied heaven .. 
counterpointed with stare 1833 1 . Taylor Fanmt. vll 949 
The deep azured night. 

▲rareoVUi (irili-Tfcs), a. rare. [f. Azure + 
-Koua J ()1 a clear blue colour ; asure. 

▲rarlae (a-siOrain, -in), a. and sb. [a. F. azurin 
(Cotgr.); cf. It. azurrino (Florio 1598), med.L. 
azurtnus : see - ink 1 .] 

A. adj. Blue, asure ; according to Littsd, pale 
blue, inclining to grey. 

x6oo H akluyt 1 oy. 111. 37 (R.) They lay a color [on their 
wrisisj which continueth dark azurine. 

B. sb. Tne Blue Roach { Leutiscus cseruleus), 
distinguished by the slate-blue colour of its back. 

183a Yarhkll in Trans. Linn. Soc. XVII. i. 8 From the 
prevailing blue colour of this fish I have been induced to 
call it the Azurine. 1873 4 S roNKHKNOE * Brit. Sports 1. v. L 
306 The Azurine is another fish only found in Lancashire, 
▲raritft (Je riiroit). Min. [f. AZURE 4- -1TE.] 

X. Blue carbonate of copper, a valuable ore, 
closely allied to malachite. 

x86B Dana Min. 715. 1873 Watts Femme/ Chem. 398 

Azurite occurs in large transparent crystals of the most in- 
tense blue. 

1 2 . Obsolete nnme of Lazulite. 

x8x6 R. Jameson Mm. I. 341. * 

t ▲ sura, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [app. f. Azure sb. 
-t- -N as in leathern, silvern ; but cl. F. aturtn , lL 
azurrino .] k Azure. 

1634 Milton Comas 893 Thick set with agate, and the 
azurn sheen Of turkis blue, and emerald green. 

▲rary (Wjjari, ^*v(«uri), a. [f. Azure 4- -t 1 ; cf. 
F. azurl . J Blue, bluish, tinted with soft clear blue. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Met. vii, The skic, whose hue was 
azurie. s6xx Gwii.i.im Heraldry in. viL 116 The columbine 
is plcadng to the eie. .in regard of the Azurie colour thereof. 
1849 C. BrontII Shirley xii. 171 Fleeces of white cloud fine 
as azury snow. 

t ▲ rary, sb. Obs . In 6 suture, 7 aaurle. 
[? subftt. use of prec.; peril, influenced by collectives 
in -ltv, as embroidery .J Azure hue or colour. 

1303 Hawks Eaant/. Virtue xiv. 986 Whan we were in 
the ayre of asure There dyd vs mete the noble Icrarchy. 
1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. xxi, Encircled them with fairs 
imbroderie Of sacred lights in ayre-ckare azurie. 

▲syffos, asygOUB (w rigas), a (and sb.) Phys. 
[(A. or) f. Gr. a[uyot unyoked, not a pair f. d priv. 

4 (uyuv yoke : see -ouh. Cf. mod.F. azygos .1 ▲. 
adj. Fellowless, unpaired : a technical eCpitnet of 
organic parts not existing in pain. B. sb. Au 
organic part of this description. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 183 The Azygos, or vena 
sine pnri. 1681 tr. Willis Rem. Med. Wks., Azygos vein, 
is a branch of the upper trunk of the vena cava, arising on 
the right side. 1839 1 'odd Cycl Anai. 4 Pkys. V. 61/1 The 
pancreas is an azygous. . organ. 1870 Rollebton A aim. 
Life I u trod. 38 An azygos orifice in the abdominal walls, 
▲syffously, euiv . [f. prec. 4- -LI 6.] In azy- 

gous manner ; not in pans, singly. 

1834 Ords Circ. Sc. Org. NaL I. 73 The three . . arteries 
. .come off azygvusly— that is . . not in pain, but singly. 

▲syiM itt’zim, -aim). Also 7 slime, [ad. L. 
atymus adj., azyma sb. pi., a. Gr. ffftytoy, -pa, f. d 
riv 4- ( 6 ptj leaven. Cf. F. azyme adj., azymes sb.] 
'he Jewish passover cake of unleavened bread; 
also in pi. the feast of unleavened bread. 

[1398 Trkvima Barth, He P. R. xvit. IxviiL 644 Feast made 
oneTy of mcle and of water hyghte Azima.] 138s N. T. 
(Rhem, x Lor. v. 7 Purge the old leaven, that you may be 
a new paste, as ye are azymes [Wyclip, therf; Tindalk, 
Genov, swete breed ; x6si ttnleauened]. — Mark xiv. x The 
Pasche vvas and the Azymes after two dales. >631 Raw- 
leigh's Apparition * 6 Peculiar ceremonies, to wit . the use 
of their Azimes and the obligation of their first born* 
▲nulto (K’rimait). [ad. L. aspmi/a , ad. Gr. 
d{vjjuTTjs, i. afvposi sec prec. and -ITK. In F. aqy- 
mite.] One who administeri the Eucharist with 
unleavened bread ; a name given by the Greek 
Church to members of the Roman 'Church, and to 
Armenians and Maronites. 

1717 51 in Chambeer CycL 1830 Torrey Meander's Ck. 
Hist. VI. 418 The two parties called each other by the 
heretical names, Azymites and Prozymltea. 

▲lyuotll (u’zimas), a . [f. L. azjm-us, a. Gr. 
&(Gpot 4- -oua.] Unleavened. 

Z7B7 Chambers Cycl., Atymus. tjkm Diet Arts f Sc. I. 
938/9 The Latin Church . . maintain, that the bread In the 
mass ought to be azymous. 



B (b T). The second letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and modem, corresponding, in 
position and power, to the Greek Beta, and Phte- 
nician and Hebrew Beth, whence also its form is 
dci i ved; representing the sonant labial mote, or 
lip-\oice stop consonant. The plural has been 
written Bees, B *, Bjl 

c itoo^inicAww. hi. (Zap. 6 >pi dSre nixon consonants* 
•ynd geewedenc mvtak, last ay ad dumb*, hi ne synd ni mid 


Lambe Indeed, that been like a Beare. 1765 C. Smart 
Phxdrus iBuhn 111. xiv. 506 You little fool, why, how you 
baa I This goat Is not your own mamma. 1877 A. B. Kn- 
w\Kiie Up bit It vi 138 Our Mcriticial iiheep . . comes baa* 
ins in the rear. 

Baa 1 lit), sb. Forms : 6-7 bea, bo, (7 Sc. boo), 
7 - baa, 9 {reduplicated) ba-ba. [f. prec. vb.J The 
cry of a sheep or lamb ; a bleat. 


e 1000 A£lfric Gram. iii. (Zap. 6 ipi d8re nixon consonantea 1 80 S AapOe w, Hatchrt (18441 37 They haue do pmpertie 

eynd geewedenc mvtak, tat syud dumb*, hi ne synd ni mid of Mheepe but beo. c 1600 Ever-Green (1761) II. 38 With 

ealle dumb*, ac hi habbao lyile dypungc . . bus oogynnafl mony a line aiul Ulelt >870 Daily Neon 11 Oct., We civic 

of him sylfum and geendjaft on h4m dypjcndlicum stafum. sheep have set up to loud a ha-ba tluit we have terrified the 

b, c, d,r, /, / xeendjao on r. c 137s Wvcur Scrm. Sel. Wks. wolves. 1877 Blackik Wise Men 964 The snow-white 


4,c»4/iA*9Mndjaftoar. c xyn Wvcur Strut. Sel. WU 

1871 11. 939 Jns tire lernede first his a. In, ce. i|tt Shaks. 

L. L. v. u. 49 Bcauteouaas lncke . . Faire a» a teat 11 in 
a Coppie books, 1610 Chitted t Tri. (1844' Addr. 93 Hie 
cliicfc.st part of this people-pleasing spectacle, consisted in 
three Bern, viz. Hoyet, Beasts, and Belt idle Pus-van 
Holy War Advt, Witness my name, if Anagram'd to thee, 
The letters make, Nu hony in a B. 1878 Daily AVt vt 8 
July 5 '9 He pronounces his P's like B’s. 

2 . Phrases relating to the letter. Not to ktmv a 
B from a bull's foot. Not to know a B from a 
battle-dore : to be entirely illiterate. 

X /V. Poems 11, 47. I know not an A from the wynd* 
:, ne a II from a bole foot, stop Dkkkuh Guts llorne- 
Eh. 3 You shall not neede to buy bookes, no, scome to dis- 
tincuish a B from a battle dore. 1660 Howell Eng.Prmu 
6 He knoweth not a B. from a battle. door. 1896 Bracken* 
aims Mod. Chivalry 43 There were members who scarcely 
knew B from a bulls-fooc. 

II. Used, like the other letters of the alphabet 
(see A, the Utter), to indicate serial order, with the 
value of second, as quire lk the second ' quire' or 
sheet of a book, 4 Horse Artillery, B Brigade, B 
and C Batteries, Woolwich ; * (b., b ) the left-hand 
page or verso of a leaf, the second column of a 
page. The following uses arc more special : 

1 . 1 n Music : In England the 7th note of the scale 
of C major, which is called H in Germany, where 
B means the English B flat. B was the first note 
modified by a semitone in the musical scale, whence 
the signs b, originally a b with round bottom ( — B b, 
Fr. B rood), and Q, originally a b with square 
bottom (-B 0 , Fr. B carrf), which since c 1620 
have been applied as indicating f flat 1 and 4 natural ’ 
to all notes of the scale. A piece of music ' in B ’ 
has as its main scaIc that beginning with B. 

[c 1430 Burlesons in Ret. Ant. I. Bi Every clarke. .scythe 
that a-re gothe before bc-iny.) 1397 MorLry lutrod. At ns . 3 
Every keye hath but one eleile except b fa, b mi. 1731 
Swift A folio Wlw. 1755 IV. 1. 161 For he could rem h toll 
in alL 1873 A Cm.KRinr.K Afoschelss I. 971 Mendelsohn . . 
played his charming Capriccio in H minor. 1B79 Orwln 
bins. Theory 73 The fourth l note | in the key of K U H fiat. 
2 . In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argumenta- 
tion, law, etc., B is nut for a second or another 
person or thing. {Cl. A II. 4.) 

>79 ? Tomlins Law Diet. * v. Agreement, ir a bond or 
note be given by A, the more effectually to enable B. to 
bring about a match, etc. 1870 Bowen Logic 907 The two 
categorical formulas A it B , or A is not B. 1879 Browning 
Dram, l.yrics Wks. 111. 99 A.'s book shall prop you up, 
B/s shall cover you. 

3 . In Algebra : b. (see A II. 5.) 

III. Abbreviations. 

1. B, {Music 1 Bom*. Basso. B. (Chcm.) Boron, b., b. f born. 
B. (in Academical degrees Bachelor, or its Latin equivalent 
bafcalaureus, as B.A. or A. H . ) Bachelor of Arts; B.C.I.. 
Bachelor of Civil law ; 8.1). Bachelor of Divinity; B. I.. 
Bachelor of I aw, also (Fr.) line htlitrdt- -let ires; B.S. 
Buchclor of Surgery; RSc. Bachelor of Science : I.L.B. 
{Let urn Baccalaureut • Bachelor of Iaiww; M. B. Bachelor 
of Medicine. B. lb.) in Cricket 4 Byes,’ b. bowled by. In 
other combinations as B.C. Before Christ. B.C. Bad char* 
a< ter ; a mark formerly set on a soldier on his expulsion 
from his regiment for gross misconduct ; B. and $. Brand y- 
and soda; B. V. ( Beata Virgo > The Blessed Virgin. 

2 . B. or B./fat, a humorous euphemism for bug 
{Cimex lectuiarius). 

iSeg Dickens Honsch. Words XX. 396 A stout negro of 
the flat back tri lie — known among comic writers as 11 flats. 
1887 Corah. Mag. Apr. 490 That liule busy B. which in- 
variably improves the darkness at the expense of every 
offering traveller. x88s T. Hughes Rugby Pena. 58 An in- 
sect suspiciously like a British B. flat, 
t Bfl, v. Ohs. rare. [Prob. a nursery or jocular 
word, imitating the action of the lips in an infant's 
kiss ; but cf. OF. bae-r, bee-r, to open the mouth, 
gape.] To kits, ** 8 child. In the second quot. 
it seems to be used substantively for the action of 
kissing. (Cf. OF. bate, opening of the mouth.) 

c 1388 Chaucmr WyjTs Prol. 433 How mekly loluth Wilkya 
our scheept Com ner, my spouse, let me ba thy cheke. 
mijef Skelton My darling dert o With ba, ba, ba, and 1»», 
bus, bes. She chcjryshed hym both cheke and cbyiu 
Ba, early fomof Bo a. Obs . both. 

Bu (hu» jr*; also 7-0 bale. [Formed in imita- 
tion of a'sneep's or lamb's bleat ; cf. Norm.F. bai. 
Cat. be, StacfC] To bleat 
11 ipllilllf (j > Like a lamb, whose dam awsy is set. 
He trsMi boas for help. 1807 S hake. Cor, il L 1a He’s s 


wolves. 1877 Blackik Wise Men 964 The snow-white 
lamb, .fills the solitude with tremulous baa. 
b. Comb., as headway mealing, -wailing ; baa(h- 
ling, a little lamb ; baa-lamb, nursery equivalent 
of lamb.' 

ijBoSidnf.y /f mt/Mififiaa) Ixix. 77 Still for thy Dam with 
bea-waymontingcrie. o ztyDRUMM.or Hawth. PoemsVtk*. 
(1711) 4/9 There bea- wailing strays A harmless lamb. 1834 
TifACKKKAY Newcomen a SiUy little knock-kneed baah-ling. 

Baod, obs. f. hade, pa. t. of 11m. 

Bwlng (ba iq), vbl. sb. [f. IUa v, + -ingV] 
The crying or bleating of a sheep. 

183a Manryat M. Forster xxxi. The ba-alng and bleating. 
s86a Max Mi>i.i.er in Moan. Mag. Nov. 57 Can we admit 
. . that those who imitate the baaing of the sheep name the 
animal Y 

Baa ing, ppl a. [f. as prec. + ixo*.] Crying 

boa like a sheep ; fig. noisily silly. 

s8s8 Kkatr Eadym. 111. 3 There are . . who unpen Their 
baaing vanities to browse away The comfortable green and 
juicy hay From human pastures. 

Baake, obs. form of Bake v. . 

II Baal lb 3 '&l). PI. Baalim. [Ilcb. b^Z b.z\il 
lord.] The chief male deity of the Phcenicinn and 
C'anaanitish nations ; hence, transf. false god. 

138a Wvclik Judg. ii. 13 The nones of Yrael . . serueden 
to Baalym and Astaruth. 1*35 CuvtRUALii ibid. , Scrued 
Baal and Antarotli. 18*9 Milton Ode Nativ. xxii, Peur 
and Baalim Forsake their temples dim. 1833 J. Anokrson 
Disc. Elijah App. 359 The title of Baal orLord thus be- 
stowed upon the objects of idolatry, 
b. attrib. as in Baal-pried, - worship . 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. it. ix, There are True Priests, as 
wellas Baal- Priests. 1B83 A’. 4 <J. sfi^ept. aji Baal- worship 
prevailed in the pre-Christian era. 

Baal, obs. form of Bail v. 

Baal-flre: see JB \le-fiur. 

Baalish (br‘ alij', a. [f. prec +-tsh.] Of or 
belonging to Baal ; idolatrous. (In 1 7th c. applied 
opprobriously to the Roman Catholic worship ; so 
with the thiec following.) 

s69. l l^ziak 4 Jothavt 16 Mistaken zeal . . Made uiiforo. 
seeing Invites, Baalish Tools. 

Baalism (lv> Alu'm). [f. Baal + -ihm.] The 
worship of Baal ; idolatry. 

a 1615 E. CiiAi.oNb'n Si.t .Seym, fifiao' 38 Hath not super* 
st it ion and Haalisme infected .. our land? s6«a Fuller 
Pisgah iv. vii. 130 In the interim betwixt the Judges, Baal- 
isms wan first brought into Israel. >86a Masson In Macrn . 
Mag. Aug. 393 Baits to idolatiy and Baalism. 

B aal& t (b^i filist). [f. Baal + -I8T.J A wor- 
shipper of Baal : transf. a worshipper of false gods 
or idols, an idolater. (Opprobriously, -> Romanist.) 

nifiaj T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. fi6t8» 134 
Baalists . . calling for fire to bee sent, a 1818 Sylvestcm 
Tobacco Batt. 190 ■!>.) Toha-co‘s smoakie-mists . . from the 
Iberiun Baalists. 1641 N. Warton in Arch tool XXXV. 339 
(]).) Our soildierR could not forbeare dauncing in the holie 
quire, whereat the Baalists were sore displeased. 

Ba&lite (b^ alait). [f. B\alh--ite] • prec. 
BoolltioaJ (b^iuli'tikfil) a., of Baal or Baalites. 

1830 Sanderson Sedm. II. 134 Eliiah once said to the 
Baalites, etc. z8at Kkatr Isabel lvii. Those Bafilites of 
pelf, Her brethren. 1639 W. Brough Socr, Trine. 538 No 
Argument this to fall to . . Baalitical Worship. 

Baard, 4 a sort of sea vessel or transport ship*' 
{Old Accords.) Bailey 1721. 

Baas, Baate, obs. forms of Base, Bate. 

+ Bab. Ohs. A former nursery word for dad or 
papa. [Cf. Bvra ; also It. babbo papa, dad] 

1998 Flokio, Poppa . . the first word children vse, as with 
vs dad or daddie or bah, 

Bab, earlier, and now dial, form of Babe. 

Bab, dial form of Bon, a bait for eels. 

Baba 1 (Ixrba), an infantile variant of papa, 
papa. Cf. Bab. 

1883 Kwgsi.ky Water-Bob. 48 Sitting down and crying for 
hin baba (though he never had any baba to cry fork 
II Ba-ba*. [Fr.] A kind of light plum-cake. 

c 1884 Franc ati lu Cook's Guide 998 Particular care should 
be taken in baking the baba to precept Us acquiring a deep 
colour. 1888 Govfkr Cookery MM 1x869) 533 Butter a baba- 
mould, 6 inches in diameter. / 

Ba'baooot*. [ad. Malagasy berbahe to.) The 
largest species of lemur {Liehanotus brevicaudatus) 
found in Madagascar. 

I08o J. Sirrkk Gt. African 1 st. xiv. 970 The . . Bshacoote 
is believed by the Bcthnimina tribe to be an embodiment of 
the spirits Of their ancestors. 


f Ba'baa, ba bboa. Obs. [Origin unoertaln: 
apparently Irom infant lie utterance. (The similar 
Celtic words are all late; some of them prob. 
from English.)] « Bare, Baby, i, 9. 

rtsw Amr. R. 934 Weope eftcr him, ese de5 leitel 
beban [v.r. barn] encr his moder. agye Ijivims Memif 
/163 Babbon, pu/ms. 

t Ba'bbart- Obs. [Origin unknown : cf. Bob v., 
dialectally bob \ the termination is prob. -ard.] An 
old appellation for the hare. 

c tjio Names of Hare in Rci. Ant. I. 133 The ftele-awai, 
the momelart, Tne evele i-met, the babbart. 

Babbolyingo, oLs. form of Babbling. 

t Ba bber-lipped, a . Obs. ; also 4 baber. 
Upped, 5 babyrlyppyd. [Origin of bobber un- 
known ; cf. prec., also F. babhte Up of a horse, 
bear, etc., and sec blabber-lipped (1 485), blobber- 
lipped.’] Having thick projecting lips. 

1377 Lanul. Pi. R v. 190 He was bitelbrowed • and 
baber Lipped also, c 1440 Promf. Pasts. 90 Babbyrlyppyd, 
iabrotm. 1807 Listgua 111. vL in Hazl. Dodd. IX, 404 Ao 
old . .bebber-iipped . .slave that, looking himself by chance 
in a glass, died for pure hate. 

Babble, babby, Sc. and north dial. f. Baby. 

+ Babbitt. Obs. [valiant of Bavin.] A faggot 
or bundle* of brushwood. 

>711 K. Ward Qnijc. 1. 419 Snncho found another Cabbin. 
And for his Pillow took a Kabbin. 1739 Dist. Potatoc 33 If 
broom can be had, babliins or faggots of that will da. 

Babbiting, [f. prec. 4* -1NG l.J A lilting of 
Bah bit-mctal. 

1880 Libr. [/stiff. A mow/. II. 79 The journals being so 
made that the babbitting may be readily renewed. 

Babbit-metaL [Also Babbit s metal ; f. name 
of the inventor.] A soft alloy of tin, antimony, 
and copper, ustd in journal-bearings, etc., to di- 
minish friction. 

*•78 Urk Diet. Arts, Babbit's Metal . . composed of u*j 
parts of tin, a parts of antimony, and [ a part of cupper. 

Babblative (ba* bl&iiv). [f. Babble v. + 
-ATIVE. Cf. talkative.] Given to babbling ; prat- 
tiing, prating, loquacious. 

1x83 PtufotituHS tHulliw.) He was.. neither to bab!ati\e 
withe flattery, nor to whust with morositie. a 1804 Br. M. 
Smyth germ. (1639) 965 Sad with the graue, bnbbintiue with 
praters. 1819 Soutiiey Mr T. More 1S31; I. 330 Professors 
of the arts babblative and scribblative. *•38 Carlyle in 
Froude Life in Load. v. 1. 130 Sterling particularly argu- 
mentative, babblative, and . . unpleasant. 

Babble (ba* b'l) ,v. Forms: 3-4 babel, 4-8 le, 6 
-yl, -a 6- babble. [Cf. Hu. and LG. babbelen, 
Cicr. pappelen {bappe/en). Da. habit, Icel. babbles 
(not known in OE.,ON..OH(j) ; Y.babill-er, 15th c. 
in Liltr^ : cf. also It. babbolare to play the baby. 
In some of these languages probably adopted ftoin 
others ; in none con its history be carried far back ; 
as yet it is known in English as early as anywhere 
else. Probably formed (with frequentative suffix 
-le ; cf. fratt/e) on the repealed syllabic ba, Isa, 
one of the earliest articulate sounds made by in- 
fants, fitly used to express childish prattle. No di- 
rect connexion with Babel can he traced ; though 
association with that may have affected the 
senses.] 

I. intransitive . 

1. To make imperfect attempts at speech, like a 
child ; to utter inarticulate or indistinct sounds. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. v. 8 And to 1 babelide [v.r. bublirie, 
blanerdc, blabcrtd] on my Ikodes. 104 Morf Costs/, agst. 
Trib. il Wk«. 1187/9 They heard herionge liable in her 
head . . after that the head was fro the bodve. iffo DitoK 
Child in Had. Dodst. 11. 995 When the child waxeth some- 
what old. For meat and dnnk he begins to babble. >807 
Hikron Whs. 1. 149 Nurses doe hnlfe chew the meate to the 
little ones, and doe babble with them In their owne stammer- 
ing and vnperfite language. 184a Tennyson Dora 139 And 
babbled for the golden seal, that hung From Allan’s watch. 

2 . To talk childishly, to prattle ; to talk inco- 
herently or foolishly ; to utter meaningless words. 

1930 (see Babbling ppl. a. a). iam Hares Examp, Virt, 
vil 109 For ye without wytte shoide alway liable, tffp 
Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii. 17 (Theobald*, And ’a babied of grccne 
fields. 1810 Br. Carleton Juried. 948 As they table in their 
decretals. 1799 Sheridan Pisarev 1. 1, They only babble who 
practise not reflection. 1838 Dickens Nuh. Nick. L 4 Hit 
reason went astray . . for ba babbled, for a long time, about 
the generosity and goodness of his brother. 

8. To talk excessively or inopportunely; to 
chatter, prate. 

c igto Barclay Mbrr, Good Mann . (1370) A j, Olde men 
which haue vsed in rime passed to babie In borbarike lan- 
guage. 1998 T indale Matt, el 7 When ye praya, babie not 
mocne, as the gentyk da ISM Shake. Much Ado 111. ul 
36 For the Watch to babble anutalke .. is not to be induced. 
1863 Br. Patrick Pared. Piter. e*7 Ever chattering and 
balding as if they had obtained a patent for prating. 184? 
Tennyson Prime, ul i» And let me tell you, girl, Howe «i 
you babble, great deeds cannot die. 

4 . trantf, of streams, Brooks, etc. ; also of young 
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birds, fend tfoe. of tiotmds that give tongue too 
loudly or without veaaoo. 

1 Wi/W Flswnt L ,8 »J. L ^ nsstlingl* . . bablid 

with b«r faillis. sfet Mukham Cmmtr. Content. it. 4U. m 
If any young Hound will . . ran babling away without tha 
some. *717 Sia W. Jones Pal Pori, 07 Echo babling by 
i)m mountain's side, stia Coins (Or. Syntax) Piety*. xxl 
(IX) And whon they babble In their din, I am a special 
whipper-in. 186* Tennyson Brook, 1 bubble into eddying 
bays, 1 babble on the pebbles, 
to. V To waver, oscillate, quiver. Obs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

c 144a Prom/, Pam. eo/x Bablyn, or waveryn, LibriUo. 

IX. transitive . 

6. To repeat or otter with meaningless iteration ; 
to speak foolishly or incoherently ; to prate. 

rifts Pol Poems (1859) II. 944 To bable tne Bible day 
and nitt. sul Coverdalk krasm, Par. Rom. Prol.. 
Though he habit neuer so many thinges of faych and good 
worttes. itei Wrrne tr. Primroses Pop Err. iv. xlvlli. 
403 That which he babbles concerning the spirit of the 
World. 1847 Barham IngoL Leg. < 18771 aia Mere unmean- 
ing talk her parch'd lips babblednow. 

7 . To reveal by talking or chattering. Cf. blab . 

sgtfe J. Hkywood Prov. A Epigr. (1867) 96 Who heareth 

all, And all bableth. 1791-1804 Disraeli Cur. Lit. (1859) 
I !• 3)8 The queen . . impatiently babbled the plot, ifo 
D. Mitciirll Dream L\fe 15 Griefs too sacred to be babbled 
to the world. 

Babble (bseb’l), sb. Forms! 5-6 bable, 6- 
babble. See Hibhln-babblb. [f. the vb. Cf. F. 
babil, 15th c. in I.ittrd.] 

1. Inarticulate or imperfect speech, such as that 
of infants ; prattle. 

t668 R. Lestrange Vis. Quev.(ijo&)s The Conjurer granted 
my request, and the Spirit went on with his Babble. 1864 
Tenmvson Eh. An/. 607 The babes, their bubble. 187s 
Darwin Dese. Man it 55 Man has an instinctive tendency 
to speak, as we see in the babble of our young children. 

2 . Idle, foolish, or unseasonable talk ; prating. 

cxjfio Play Sacr. 6(8 Avovdc fealows, I loue not your 
bable. i(ij More Rich. Ill Wks. 57/1 Neither mute nor 
ful of bable. 1698 Bramiiall Coaster. Bps. vL ij8 He had 
greater matters to trouble his head withall, then Mr. Holy- 
woods babies. 1869 Carlyle Fredk. (it. X. xxi. ix. 183 A 
great deal of unwise babble on this subject. 

3. Confused murmur, as oi a stream. 

*6*6 Beaux. & Ft, IV it without M. v. 164 This Sack has 
fill'd my head so full of babies, I am almost mad. *•70 
Morris Earthly Par. II. jii. 13 Nought he seemed to hear 
Save the brook s babble. 

Babblement (.btcb’lmcnt). [f. Babble v. + 
-went. Cf. mod.F. babillemcnt (not in Cotgr.).] 

1 . Incoherent, imperfect, or idle talk ; thought- 
less or unseasonable chatter, babble. 

1644 Milton Edue. Wkn. 1738 1. 136 Deluded all this while 
with ragged Notions and Babblements. 1894 Carlyle Pr. 
Rev. II. 111. vii. 174 A spoken Word meaning a Thing, and 
not a Babblement meaning No-thing. s86o Tyndall Glac. 
1. ft 83. 167 The babblement of streams. 

2 . Open-mouthed communication of news, se- 
crets, etc. 

1890 Blackik jRschylus I. 194 I.est some one hear, and, 
with swift babblement. Inform their ears who rule. 

Babbler (bre’blw). Also 6-8 bubler. [f. 
Babble v + -Kill. Cf. babe lard] 

1 . A foolish or idle talker, chatterer, prater. 

1530 Palsgk. 196/1 Babler, baht l tart. m< Coverdalk 

Eccles. x. it A babler of his tonge. 1893 Evelyn Ds la 
Quint, Com/i. Gant 1. 13, 1 do not like a great Babler, who 
talks of nothing but his SkilL 176s Cowrxa Expat. 509 
Babbler of ancient fables, i860 Kingsley Misc. II. 169 
Englishmen are no babblers; they are a dumb, dogged 
people. 

2 . One who tells too freely what he knows ; a 
prating gossip, a teller of secrets. 

iSlBo Holly hang Treas. Pr. Tour, Babillard, a babler 
..a tittle tattle. 16*5 Bacon Ess. (1874) 19 For who 
will open himselfe to a Blab or a Babler t 1761 Cow ran 
Friendship xvii, Aspersion is the babbler's trade, To listen 
is to lend him aid. x8aa Byron Werner v. i, We must have 
no third babblers thrust between us. 

3 . A hound that gives tongue too freely. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. Wks. 173a 1. 169 You shall often 
see among the Doga a loud Babler, with a bad Nose, lead 
the unskilful. 1739 Somerville Chase iv. 66 The vain Babbler 
ahun. Ever loquacious, ever in the wrong. 

4 . Name giveu, on account of their harsh chat- 
tering note, to the Long-legged Thrashes. 

1839 Penny Cycl, s. v. Memiida , Subfamily Cratsropodinee, 
Babblers. Legs remarkably long and strong, with the claws 
but slightly curved. 1873 Tristram Moah xiiL 850 Tha 
bulbul, the bush babbler, the Moabite sparrow, 
t Ba bblery. Obs. In 6 babelary, bablarle, 
-erie. [f. Babblb v. + -by ; cf. F. babilterie in 
Cotgr .1 Idle chatter, babble, prating. 

193a Blots Cestfut. Tindale Wks. 494/x A longs babelary, 
parte to no purpose and parte plaine heresie. 1967 Dramt 
Horace Epst. n. !L H iv, He kills me with hit bablaria. 
>909 Stuubes Motive Gd. Whs. 119 Deceyve the world no 
longer with your bablerias for filthy lucre sake. 

U Confused with Babbby or Baublbbt. 

1983 Stubbks Anat. Abus. M (Jb, Wherin is printed some 
babbTcrie or other of imagery woork. Ibid, aaa Toycs, foo- 
ted!*** and bsbleries. 

Babbling (bmblin), vbl sb. [f. Babblb v] 

L Incoherent talk, idle chatter, babblement. 


Pern. keIU. m Who Hath oontentioosT who hath babblingf 
18% FasEMAN Hems. Corse. 418761 III. xi. xi All ibis pro- 
phetic talk was but the babbling of an old man. 

2 . transf. Cf. BaBbli p. 4. 

1686 Genii Peer, u 15 Babbling . . is when the hounds are 
loo busy after they have found e good scent. 1738 Skirt 
Whs. <1841/ 1L 131 The little church bells shall cease their 
babblings. 1837 Hawthorne A user. Note-Bhs. (1871) 1. 59 
No noMt . . but the babbling of the stream. * 

t3. ? Wavering, oscillation. Cf. Babble r. *. 
c X440 P romp.- Pam. so/i Ilabelyuge or wauerynge, VacU- 
facie, iibriltacio . 

4 . attrib., as in babbling-place, -school, etc. 

1690 Sherwood, A Babbling place (where gossips meett, 

27BS& uM^t Wwu,, ' I,,38? Bredup 

Ba bblings PPk a. f f. as prec. 4 - -ing 2.] 

L Making Imperfect efforts at speech. 

1979 Tqmbon twin’s Sena. Tim. 187/1 The Papists will 
pray in a mumbling and babling sort. s8e8 Scott P. M. 
Perth III. 85 The babbling cry of childhood. 

2 . Chattering, prating, foolishly talkative. 
e sage Ancr. R. too To baoeUnde, ana to spekefule ancien. 
1588 Shake. Tit. A. iv.il. tso A longtongu’d babling Gossip. 
1739 Pore Prol Sat. 304 Such babbling blockheads. 1895 
Milman Lot. Ckr. (18641 H. iil v. 71 His degradation was 
concealed from a babbling and censorious world. 

8. transf. Cf. Babblb v. 4. 

1988 Shahs. Tit. A. it. iil. 17 The babling Eccho mock's 
the Hounds, axfiso Fletcher Faith/. Sheph. in. i. Here 
never dunt the babling Cuckow spit. 1739 Somerville 
Chase 1. s8x A lagging Line Of babling Curs. 1814 Wordrw. 
Wh. Doe iil 957 The scorn Of babbling winds. 
Ba-bblliigly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT *.] In a 
babbling manner, with babblement, chatteringly. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. 7*. ( i6i8> 56a Irk- 
somely and bablingly repeated. x86a C. S. Qalverley] 
Verses 4 7 roust. 157 Thou shall be a royal fountain. . From 
yon cavernous mountain Thou breakest babbliugly. 

f Bfi'bMilh, a. Obs. [f. Babblb sb. 4* -ish L] 
Full of idle talk. Ba bbUohly adv., babblinglv. 

>874 Wiiitoipt Defence 969 (R.) Is this the reuerence due 
to the scriptures, thus bablishly to abuse them? 

Bfobbly (brrbli), a, ff. as prec. + -Y I.J Full 
of babble, chattering, prating, garrulous. 

1869 Carlyle Fredk. Gt.Vi. xii. vii. 177 4 For the times are 
babbly [Gw. fSfchwdSefaV says Goethe. 'And then again 
the times are dumb.' x898 — in Fruude s Life (188s) I. 317 
In his babbly way. 

Babbon, variant of Bahax, Obs., baby. 

Baba (bfib). Also 5-7 bab. [Prob. a contrac- 
tion of Bab an; cf. Tow, Will, Gib, Hugh, and similar 
pet-names. Now superseded in ordinary use by 
its own diminutive Baby (cf. Tommy, Willie , etc.), 
and retained chiefly as a literary and poetic word. 
Babe, and not baby. Is used in the Bible.] 

I. An infant, a young child. 

>999 Gower Ceuf. I. 990 How this babe all bloody cried. 
c 1460 7 'ownley Myst. 149 Alas, my bab, myn innocent 194a 
Hvrue Vive? Instr. Car. Worn. 11399) Y v, Blessed of God 
from his balws age. i£gy N. T. (Genev.) x John ii. x My 
babes, these thioges write I vnto you, that ye synne net. 
1603 Shakb. Mach. iv. L 30 Finger of Birth-strangled Babe 
[ rimes, drab, slabk 1770 Goldrm. Dts. Fill 381 And kiWd 
her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 1807 Crabrb Par. 
Reg. i. (1810 70 Recorded next a Bnbe of love I trace 1 

+2. A doll, puppet ; - Baby sb. 2. Obs. 

1930 Pamqr. 106/1 Babe that children play with. povPPee. 


Chase 1. 981 A lagging Line Of babling Curs. 1814 Wordrw. 
Wh. Doe fit. 957 The scorn Of babbling winds 
Babblingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] In a 
ljabbling manner, with babblement, chatteringly. 

a t6m T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. (t6i8> 56a Irk- 


thinke a babe of clowts were he. 

3. fig. A childish penon ; * Baby sb. 5 . Babes in 
Christ : newly-made converts to Christianity. 

1506 Tindale x Cor. iil. x As vnto car nail, even as it were 
vnto babes in Christ. 1988 A. Kino Canisius ' C a tech. 33 
Wavering babs caried about with everie wind of doctrin. x6ss 
Biat.R Transi. Prtf. 1 Hee was no babe, but a great clearkc. 
1771 Wesley Whs. (1879) VI. 6 Even babes in Christ are in 
much b iftMft rarfect. 

. 4 . Comb, and Attrib. \ cf. Baby sh. B. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 111, App. Ixxxvi. A young babe- 
soul from thence to gain. x8s6 Scott Wooast. xx. We, the 
Itabe-eaters, had too many acquaintances at Brentford. iBu 
Trnnyson Maud ti. 1 . 13 He came with the babe-fAced lord. 
1868 People's Mag. 1 Apr. 913 ( title 0/ verses) Babe- wisdom. 

Babee, obs. form of IUby. 

Bm'babood. arch. [f. Bauk+ hood.] Infancy. 

1548 Do ALL, etc Eras m. Far. Pref. a His minoritie of 
tenare babehood. Ibid. Luke ii. (R.) The strengthlesse 
babehoode of the body. . 

Babel (b/i-Wl). [a. Heb. 7321 label, Bnbylon ; 
associated in Genesis with the idea of 1 confusion/ 
but not referable to any known Semitic root ; ac- 
cording to Prof. Sayce, for Assyrian bdb-ilu gate of 
God, or bab-ili gate of the gods, the Assyrian 
rendering of the Accodian Ca-dimtra (see Trans. 
Soc. Bim, Archotology I. 29B, 30Q').] 

1. The city and tower, of which the attempted 
construction is described in Genesis ix, where the 
confusion of languages is said to have taken place ; 
hence a. a lofty structure ; b. a visionary scheme. 

isBa Wvcur Gen. xl 9 Thorfor was cal lid the name of it, 
Babel, for there was confoundid the lippe of all the erthe. * 
1667 Milton P. L. iil 468 And still with vain designe New 
Babels, had they wherewithal!, would build. 1703 Maun- 
doell J faerie. Jems. (1701) 16 wbat remains of this mighty 
Bethel . . is 00 more than twenty Foot high. 171* Steele 


Sped. No. 167 p 3 Tha food Builder of Babels. 1847 Ten- 
pnreoN Prmc. iv. 99 Let be Their caucril'd Babeis. 

2 . A scene ot confusion ; a ooofused assemblage, 
ideg Fletcher Hi. Walker (T.) All the chambers Axe a 
mere babel, or another bedlam. 1703 Maun drill Jetm. 
Jems. 417*1) 48 A mere Babel of broken Walls. STgsSwirr 
Repeat Ted Ad (IV/ The whole babel of sectaries joined 
against the church s86o G. Morris Poems 173 We are only 
two, dear brother, in thia babel wide I 
8. A confused turbulent medley of sounds. 
a 1 See Skelton El Rummy ng 387 A clatterynge and a 
baheTiof folys folly. s86 | KinGruTy Water B AT. 
a noise, row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo^ 18B4 Manch. 
Exam. 16 Sept. 4/7 This confused and confaoiftg babel of., 
idle olijurgations. ' 

4 . Comb., mostly attrib ,, in which babel ap- 
proaches the character of an adj. ( - * confused, 
turbulent/ or # lofty, huge*), as in babel-cotfusion, 
-sea, •sound, •tower ; also babel-builder ; babel- 
aohome, a visionary project. 

c 17416 Hbrvby Medit (18181 39 God from on high laughs 
at the * Babel-builder, ifo Haktes Chr. Concord 101 Sion 
is not built by the * Babel-cmmaiona. nea Savage U 'nnderer 
II. v. iD.) The traitors rear their ft bebel-achcmes. 1883 
Kingsley Hypatia v. (1879/ 67 The * Babel sea which wel- 
tered up and down every street. 1816 Southey Poets Pilgr. 
1. Wks. X. so AU disregardant of the "Babel sound. sft|8 
Dickens Domhey^ibrjo) 1. vi. 99 "Babel towers of chimneys. 

Babel, obs. form of Baddlb and Habblr. 
tBa-belftrd. Obs. [f. Babblb v. + -ahd; prob. 
after F. babillard .] A babbler, chatterer. 

1678 Mrs. Bkhn Sir P. Fancy l 1 . 937 They [men] arc the 
greatest Babelards In Nature. 

Babelary, -ery : see Babblkhy, Bauhlehy. 
tBrnbelmvanta. Obs. [? connected with OF, 
babeler to make sorry jests, or with Bauble, q.v.] 
a 1400 Chester Plays 11. 34 Sir Cayphas, harckcu nowe to 
me, Tliis babelavante a[u]r Kings woulde be. 
Bmbmldom (b^i'bTdam). [f. prec. + -dom.] A 
state of things like that at Babel ; noisy confusion. 

188a Cmtemp. Rev. Nov. 681 Reverence has few dedicated 
Temples in the Ha beldam of ninetaenth century England. 
(b?>-bl#tt. A tiny babe. 

1% J. Mavomego. frf JPw m BtUiic rj7 On. of ihw. 
bribes carried in her arms a soli smaller baoelet. 
Babelind, obs. form of Babbling. 


t Bm'beliah. a. Obs. [f. Babel + -ish.] Of 
the nature of a babel, noisily confused. 

1609 Camden’s Rem. <1636) 40 Brings the Name to a Babel- 
lish confuaion. 1696 Blount Glosscgr. ».v. Babel, Hence 
’tia we use babelisk for eon/need, 

Babaliam (UF' Wliz’m). [f. Babel + -ism.] 
Noisy confusion of speech ; strange utterance. 

*834 Notices of Louth 969 Hungry critics . . with their 
usual acrimony and Babelism, im Athenseum 15 July, 
They forthwith read what iapraaentea to them, reproducing 
to a nicety . . all the queer Babellama. 

BftbfiiiH lb? 1 b£Uiz), V. [f. Babbl+-iu.] To 
make a babel of, bring to confusion. 

1600 Tourneur Tnasuf. Mel xi. Her high esteeme Is of 
high heav’n despis’d ; O see ere long her Babel BabelUs'd. 
1M0 B. Solymos Exp. Seudaa, To putrefy the language iuto 
Mverri thieves' lingoes, to babriue literally, 
t Ba bery. Obs. Alsq 4 babeuwry, -eurin, 
6 baberie. fpeihaps orig. a spoken or written 
corruption of babwynrie, Baboonbby ; In lajer use 
f. Babe, Baby sb. 4.] Grotesque ornamentation in 
architecture and books ; grotesque absurdity. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1189 (Caxton) Many subtyl com- 
passyngea. As babeuwry os [v.r. babourics, rabewyures, rs- 
bewynnoa) and pynnacles, Y mage ryes and tabernacles, c 1400 
Drstr. Troy v. 1363 Ymagry ouer all . . Of bestes and babery. 
1380 Sidney A read. Verses x. 181 Trim bgokes in vnhrat 
dight With golden leaves and painted baberie. tfii) Sir E. 
Hoby Counter-enarle 13 T'hus might 1 stuffe much paper, 
with many like vnsauoury Baberies. 1678 Phillips App., 
Babeuries (old word), antick shapes^ ridiculous forms of 
things. 1779 Ash, Babery . the finery with which children are 
delighted. Babewries. odd kind or antic works, silly things. 

t Ba bfifihip. Obs. [f. Babb 4- -ship.] Infancy. 
154s Udall Ermem. Apeph. 179 From his tendrs babe- 
ship . . noueleed In the preoeptes of philosophie. a 1670 T. 
Goodwin Wks. (1863) VII. 477 Out of their babeship. 

B&bewen, -ewyzuo, obs. forms of Baboon. 
n BftMfiBft (bsebi,?i'nft, -ftn&). Dot. [mod.L., 
f. Du. Babianer, given to the plants because their 
subterranean steins are eaten by baboons .1 A 
South African genus of bul bo-tuberous Iridaceot, 
with handsome yellow, purple, or scarlet flowers. 

1839 Penny Cycl III. 996/1. x88s Garden 97 May 338/3 
Those strange Babianas which one so seldom sees in their 
beauty in our English gardens. 

Bable, Babil, obs. forms of Baby, Babble. 

II Babillard (babil y i r, barbilaid). [F., f. ba- 
bil ter to chatter: sec -abd. Cf Babelahb, and 
Babbles 4.] The Chattereh, a small bird. 

i8oe in G. Montagu Omiih. Did. <18331 15. slgi Gar. 
denerd Chrxm. 981 The Babillard, a little bim of passage. 


It# (bce'bigtjfoaiD. Min . [named 
rton, physician and mineralogist : 


after Dr. Babington, physician and mineralogist : 
see -ite.] A bisilicate of iron and lime, with 
manganese and magnesia, found in greenish-black 
cryitals at Arendal in Norway, and elsewhere. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 997. 

t Bfo'bion. Obs. Also 6-7 -own, 7 -an. fa. F. 
babion * a babion or baboone^ in Cotgr^ *a kind of 



BABXBOTT88A. 


BABY* 


■mail monkey' In Littr6, who takes It os distinct 
from babouin Baboon, and formed on 4 a radical 
bab found in babbie ' : cf. Baublb. It was ap- 
parently identified in Eng. with baboon, and seems 
also to be the immediate source of LG. bavian # 
Du. baxnaan, G. pavian, baboon.] A baboon ; an 
ape ; applied in contempt to persons. 

*399 & JoNsoN Cynthia ' m Rev. u f, Neither your . . utyr, 
nor your hywim, nor your babion. 2620 — Akh. v. L >4 For 
fiabioun*. or Puppets. 1605 Drayton Man in Moone 34c 
The nimble Bunion. 16*7 — Mooncalf in Agincourt, etc. 
173 Of all the rest that most resembled man, Wa-» an o'r-wome 
ill-fuuoured Bahian. 2604 Massinger Pari. Love iv. v, Pare* 
well, babion*. 

BabirOWK* *niM (babirtf-sft). Zoology, 
Forms: 7 b&rbirousa, 8-9 babyrousso, -rouessa, 
babiroussa, 9 babiruaa, -russa. [f. Malay bdbi 
hog + rlisa deer ; also in Fr. and mod.L.] A spe- 
cies of wild hog ( Babi russa alfur us) found in the 
islands of Eastern Asia, the upper canine teeth of 
which, in the male, pierce the lip and grow up- 
wards and backwards like horns ; also called 1 log- 
deer, Indian hog, Horned hog. 

2696 W. Moiintac.uk Delights Holland 85 Uarbirounn is 
halfHart, half Hog. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. /fist. II. 11a The 
bahyrouessa is still more remote from the hog kind than the 
capibaro. dij A then rum * Dec. 706/j A male and two 
female babirusxa& . . from ( ’elebe*. 2883 I It net. Load. News 
8 Sept. 243/3 We present a few sketches of the Uabiroussa 
. . recently presented to the Society. 

t Ba'biih. V. Obs. Also 5-6 babysh(e. [Tf. 
OF. baubiss- lengthened stem of baubir to mock, 
ridicule ; cf. baouse, bab seise, mockery. Perhaps 
Influenced in use by babish adj.] To scoff at, scorn ; 
to treat with contempt as mere children. 

c 1460 Townlry Myst. 78 Josephs. Thay excusyd hir thus 
sotluy . . And habyshed me that was old. 1548 U dai l, etc. 
Emsm. Par. John vii, The Phariseis hadoabished the 
simple people with famed and colde religion. 1549 Oli>e 
Ertssm. Par . 1 Tim. ii. 15 We do not thus babvshe woman* 
kyndc, as thou a he we woulde exclude them from . . salua- 
tion. |Cf. Sc. * Babbie, ToscoflT, to gibe; to browbeat.* Jam.] 
Babish (brTi-biJf), a , arch. [f. Babe + -ihh.] 

1 . Of or befitting a babe ; infantile, baby-like. 

1S3> More Corfut. Tindale Wks. 59^/3 Their deed** .. 

veryc babixhe and veniall. c 1670 Bunyan Conf. Faith Wks. 
7a The actors herein have been counted babish Christians. 
1853 Singmcton Virgil II. 459 Her babish darts From tender 
hand she flung. 

2 . contemptuously , Babyish, childish, silly. 

■MS"®? Fox* A. 4- M. 1173/1 You babishe infantes and 

noddies. 1843 & Fibiikk Baby Baft. To Rdr. a Kmpty An- 
swers, absolute Absurdities, Babish Ballings. 1775 Ash, 
Babish, childish, trifling. 

t B&'biflhed, a. Obs. rare~\ [Cf. Babish v.] 
Made babyish or childishly silly. 

*S35 7S Asp. Paskkr Core. 109 What with my . . overmuch 
ehamefaxtneKx, I am so babished in myself, that I cannot 
raise up my heart . . to utter in talk, etc. 

t B&’blflhly, adv, [f. Bajiihu a. + -ly 2 .] In 
the manner of a babe or infant. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright CVn/nA Rhtrm. N. 7 *.(i 6 i 8 ) 147 Child- 
ishly and babishly deluded. 1605 U ssiikr A new. Jesuit 493 
Our Challenger . . will hardly find one Father . . tliut ever 
spake so babishly herein. 

t Brbillmeil. Obs. Babyishness. 

2557 Records Whets/. Y iij b. So were it plaine babishe- 
nesse, to couet euery morsell. a 1603 T. Caki whicht Confut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) Pref. 15 This liabishnefMc of translation. 

t Ba’bisxn. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Babe + -IBM.] 

A childish practice. 

1(33 S. Fisher (title), Baby-Baptism mecr Babism. 

+ Ba'blatrlco, ttotue-wd. ? Female babbler. 

159S Locrine a6 (Halliw. ) O you cockatrices and bnblatrices 
That in the woods dwell. 

B&ble, obs. spelling of Babble, found also in 
all Its derivatives : cf. prec. and next. Also obs. 
form of Bauble. 

Bablla'mlny. nonce-wd. A babbler. 

160I Middleton Trick to Catch iv. v, Wks. 1 1 . 84 Out, you 
babliaminy, you unfeathered, crcmitoncd quean. 

II Baboo (ba'btf). [Hindi babul] orig. A 
Hindoo title of respect, answering to our Mr. or 
Esquire ; hence, A native Hindoo geutlcman ; 
also (in Anglo-Indian use\ a native clerk or official 
who writes English ; sometimes applied disparag- 
ingly to a Hindoo or, more particularly, a Bengali, 
with a superficial English education. Hence Ba- 
boodom, -lam. 

178s India Gas. ta Oct. ( Subscription-list ), Cnntoo Baboo 
.. aoo Sicca Rupees. i8aa Hkbkr Indian Jml. 11 Oct., 
Some of the more wealthy baboon (the name of the native 
Hindoo gentleman answering to our esquire). 1894 Stoc- 
quelbr Brit . India 120 The sircar, baboo, purvoc, or what- 
ever he may be called, ia the chancellor or the exchequer, 
and it is not unseldom . . that his master is his debtor, 
r 1866 A. Lyall Old Pitsdaree I’d sooner be robbed by a 
tall man . . Ilian be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo. 18. . Pail 
Mali Gas, 18 July is Baboodom is making ready for its great 
protest against education or any other cess, c 1879 Arehigh- 
Mack ay ax Days in India 49 However much we may desire 
to diffuse Babooism over the Empire. 

Baboo* (babarn). Forms: 4 baboyne, ba- 
bewyne, 5 babewyn, -ewin, -ewen, -wyn, -wen, 
baabyn, 6 babound, baboyn, babwyne, 6-7 
baboon#, baboone, 6- baboon, [a. F. babuin 
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(13th c.H, mod. babouin , or ad. med.L. babewynus 
(used in England 1 395, see Dn Car.ge), found also 
in the forms babouinus , baboynus , babuynus (some, 
if not all, of which are merely latinized from F. or 
Eng.) ; * It. babbuim >, Sp. babuino . French has al»o 
babion, treated by Littre as a distinct word, but in 
Eng. identified with baboon, and the source of LG. 
bavian, Du. baviaan, HG. pavian, baboon. The 
eai Her history of the word is unknown. 

Diez suggests connexion with F. babine the thick lip of a 
cow, dog, monkey, compared with dial. Ger. biippe muzzle. 
Scheler, from iu application also to children, refers it to 
same root as babe or It. babboio, etc. ; others compare med. L. 
papio (see Pafioun-, a kind of wild dog mentioned by Jac. 
de Vitrioco, and Maundcvile. Finally we may compareOF. 
babau, babou, babone, babottye, baboy, a grimace, a 1 mouth,' 
fairs ia baboue A, to make mouths at. According to Daunon 
(Hist. Lit . xvL 39*, in 13th c., med.L babninare meant 
‘to paint marginal figures in MSS.,' and F. babouin was 
equivalent to komuncio ; in the earliest known F. quotation 
in Le Dit des xxiii manures de vita ins ( 13 th c.), is Vilnius 
babuins is a simpleton or ninny, who gapes at the statues in 
front of Notre Uame while his purse is cut from behind. 
The original meaning, and the order of the senses, thus 
remain quite uncertain.] 

+ 1 . A grotesque figure (perhaps of a baboon in 
sense 2) used in architecture or decorative work. 

|Cf. 1405 Test. Ebor, I. 317 Ciphus deauratus, cooper tus.. 
de aqtiiiis. leonibus, coronis, et aliis babouibu*.] 
c 131) E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1409 Lyfte loggus ber-ouer & on 
lofte coruen, Pared out of paper & poynted of guide, Broke 
buboync* abof, besttes an vnder. 1430 I.yiig. Chnm. Troy 
11. xi, The come knottes by craft of masonry, The freshe en- 
bowlng w* verges ryglit as lyurs, And the housyng fill of 
babewines [printed backewines). c 1440 Promp. Parr>. 20/1 
Babewyn, or babe wen (1499 babwyn, or babwen), detippus , 
ipos, Jigmentum , chimera. 139s Greene Vpst. Courtier 
(1871) 38 Like a naif face baubyn in brass. z86z Our Euy. 
Home 7a Among the jewels of Edward 1 1 wai» a spice-plate 
1 enamelled with baboons.' 

2 . A member of one of the great divisions of the 
Simiaiim or Monkeys, distinguished by a long dog- 
like snout, large canine teeth or tusks, cauacious 
cheek-pouches, and naked callosities on tne but- 
tocks ; they are inhabitants of Africa, Southern 
Asia, and the adjacent islands. 

c 1400 Maundev. xxii. 238 Hnbewynes, Apes, Marmesettes, 
and othcre dyverse bestes. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
98, 1 weude hit had be a mermoyse, a buubyn, or a merentte. 
ZS30 Pai hgr. 196/1 Babwyne beext, baboyn. 1605 Siiaks. 
Macb. iv. i. 37 Coole it with a Baboone* blood. 1774 Goujsm. 
Nat. Hist . II. 334 The baboon . . is from three to four feet 
high. 1834 [See Ape a.] 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 
480 His forehead low a* that of a baboon. 

3 . Jig. as a term of abuse ; cf. ape. 

czgoo Robin Hood (Kitson) xi. 338 He then begun to storm, 
Cries F ool, fanatick. baboon I 159a N akii e P. I 'enilesse E j b, 
Is it anie discredit lor me. thou great balxmnd . . to be cen- 
sured by thcc? z6a8 Wither Brit. Kememb. 1. 977 Such 
Apex, and such Baboone*, A* Parasites, and impudent Buf- 
foones. 8676 Wycherley Pl.-DeaUr 11. i. 25 No chattering, 
Baboons, instantly be gone. 

4 . Comb, baboon-bird ; (see quot.) 

»88jj I.Thwrn Indians of Guiana 1x6 The bird (Threneedus 
Militarist called in the colony balxion-bird from the resem- 
blance of its deep note to the ' baboon.' 

Baboonery (b&b/ 7 'n£ri). Also 4 babwynrie. 
[Cf. l'\ babouinnerie ‘ apishnesse, fnppcrie, foolerie* 
(Cotgr.), f. babouin : see prec. and -kky.] 

+ 1 . Grotesque ornamentation : cf. Habkry. Obs. 
.383 Wyclif Wks. i. (1880) 8 3 if kei drawen ]*■ peple . . by 
coryouste of gaye wyndowne* . . peyntyngis and nabwynrie. 
2 . A collection or colony of baboons ; cf. rookety. 
z6zj Chapman Masque Mid. Temp. <D. ) A vast, wither'd 
and hollow tree, the bare receptacle of the Bahoonerie. 

8. Baboonish condition, conduct, or behaviour. 
a 1848 Mamhyat R. Reefer xix, The improvement . . that 
baboonery had made toward manhood. 1847 Nat. Mag. 1 1 . 
168 Orange* which he demolished in a style of the most perfect 
baboonery. 

Baboonish (b&br? ni(\ a. [f. Baboon + -ihbL] 
Resembling a baboon ; baboon-like. 

1804 Gai.t Rothelan HI. 377 The baboonish-looking visage 
of the Italian. 1884 Mias Femmieh Inheritance I. ii. (D.) 
A long, wrinkled, smirking, baboonish physiognomy. 

+ Baboonise, v. Obs.-° [f. Baboon + -ize.] 

z6iz Co rcR. Baboulnner, to bahoohize it ; to play the 
monkey : to use apish or foolish tricks, or knauish prank ex. 

|| Babouohs (bib// J). Also 7 baboushe, 9 
baboosh. [a. F. bab uche (cf. Sp. babucha ), a. 
Arab. babush, nd. Pers. pdpbsh a 

slipper, f. pd foot + fosh covering, poshi-den to 
cover. The change from p to b is seen also in 
pasha , bashaw.] A Turkish or oriental slipper. 

2695 Motteux St. Cion's Morocco 90 They have Shooes, 
or rather Slippere, without Heel’s, call’d Baboushe*. 1863 
(Daily Pager), Boots of red leather . . encased in babouches 
of black leather. 

Baboun(e, -ound, -oyn(e, obs. flf. Baboon. 
Babtym, obs. fonn of Bafyism. 

II Babnini. [fern, of moil.L. babuinus Baboon, 
« F. babouine .] A feraale/Daboon. 
z88r Pop. Sci. Mouthfy XX, m 8 An old babuioa. 
f Ba burd. Obs. Sc. Also 6 bawburd. [a. F. 
bdbord, adopted from Teutonic ; cf. OE. bmc-bord , 
Ger. bahbora, Du. bakboord .] - Lakhoard. 

[1865 K. Alford Ores. 1. i. • ao Buraenda land wms us on 
bmc-bord.] 1513 Douolar cEneis v. iv. so Betwixt the rolk 


end Gyas echip On bawburd fisst the Innar way be left alia 
c ZM70 K. Sbmjpiu. Fleming Bergs, With Rteirburd. baburd. 
lufoud lie. az8BsMoNTGOMBRiK/’<M«wti8az)a380n babura 
syde, the whirling of the sand. 

Babwen, -yn, -ynrle, obi. if. Baboon, etc. 
Baby (h;i bi), sb. Forms : 4-6 babi, 5 baboo, 
6 babye, 6-7 babie, 4- baby ; 6-0 dial, babby. 

J A pet-form of Babb (we -y 4 ), which passed into 
amiliar use, while babe remained as the dignified 
word (e.g. in Scripture) and is now chiefly poetic.] 
1 . An infant, a >oun£ child of either sex. (For- 
merly synonymous with child ; now usually re- 
stricted to an infant 1 in arms.') 

2377 Lncl P. PI. B. xvii. 04 With penaunce and paasiotm 
of jut babi. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 065 The yonge babies 
criedcn alle. c 1474 Babees Book 45 Ycc Babees in housholde 
that done duelle. 1 53 3 Bellendene Livy v. (182a) 438 We 
here na armoure aguus babbyis. z6tz Siiaks. tVint. T. 11, 
i. 6 You'lc kissc me hard, and speake to me, as if 1 were a 
Baby still. 1771 Fenning Eng. Diet., Baby, a young child, 
distinguished from 'bale,' because that is applied to children 
who can both walk and speak, but this to those who can do 
neither. 1884 Tlnnyson Em. And. 104 Lightly rocking 
baby's cradle. z86g Dickens Mnt. hr. 3 'The fire that 
warmed you when you were a babby.' 
ta. A doll, puppet. Obs. 

1 Huloet, Baby or puppet for chyldren, Pupa. 1383 
Hies, Idolatry 111. (1844) 238 Puppets and babie* for 
m>U in dotage. .*«SpI -illy Chat. I (xj|74) ez^ Whose 
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Homilies, 
old fools ii _ 

father sold babies and such pedlary \ _ __ 

Steele Sped. No. 500 p 3 Little girl* tutoring their Babies. 
17*1 J'oi'E Let. Blount 3 Oct., Sober over her Sampler, or 
gay over a jointed Baby. 

ta The small image of oneself reflected in the 
pupil of another's eye ; hence to look babies. Obs. 

*993 Tell-trothes N. V. Gift 30 That babie which lodges 
in womens eics. z6az Burton A not. Met. in. ii. vi. v. (1651) 
576 They may kiss and coll, lye and look babie* in one 
anuthers eyes. z8n Marvell Reh. Transf. 1. 66 Only to 
speculate his own Baby in their eyes. 168a Mrs. Behn City 
Heiress ill. j. Sigh’d, and lookt Babies in his gloating 
Eye*. 

1 4 . pi. Pictures in books ; perh. orig. the orna- 
mental tail-pieces and borders with cupids and 
grotesque figures interworked (cf. Babbuy). Still 
m north dial. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas (i6ai) 5 We gaze but on the 
babies and the cover. The gaudy flowers and edge* painted 
over. 1818 Haleb (Jo/d. Rem. (1673) 11. 8 Provided that, in 
the Tables and Maps, there were no pictures and babies. 
i6m Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840)39 More pleased with babies 
in nook* than children arc. 

5 . fig. (contemptuously) A foolish or childish 
fellow. To smell of the baby : to be childish. 

1603 Patient Grissii 17 My brisk spangled baby will come 
into a stationer* shop. 1618 Bheion Court. * Countrym. 
10 (D.J So long in their home bookc that, doe wnat they can, 
tney will smell of the Baby till they can uot see to read. 
z86o Milton Free Commonw. Wks. <1851) 430 If we were 
aught ch but Sluggards or Babie*. 

6. transf. The young of an animal ; cf. B. 1 a. 

.883 G. Allen in Knowledge 18 Aug. 97/a While he Lthe 

young hare] is still a baby. 

7 . Jig. A (comparatively) tiny thing : cf. B 1 a. 

1899 J efhson Brtttany vii. 88 Turrets beside which the 

leaning tower of Pisa is a baby. 

B Comb, (in which baby approaches in use to 
an adj.) 

1 . General relations : a. appositive ( pence « ‘little, 
tiny’), as baby-boy , -figure (1606), -germ, -girl, 
-stream, (and of animals) baby-bird, -elephant, 
-snake ; b. objective gen. with verbal sb. or pplc., 
as baby-eater , -seller (1634), - worship , -farming ; 
C. similative, as baby -blind (1627), -mild ; d. at- 
trib. (of or befitting a baby), hence «= 4 infantine, 
innocent,* ‘little, tiny,* 'babyish, silly,’ as baby 
age, brow (1605), dance, face , hand, mind, sole , 
talk ; e. attrib. (for a baby’s use), as baby-basket , 
-clothes, - clouts , -linen, - things ( 1 783) ; f. para- 
gynthetic deriv., as baby-faced, featured (1780). 

1634 Bayne On Coloss. 357 The *haby age of tne Church. 
1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 168 The v baby-basket sent 
her . . when King James I. was born. 1884 Kingsley Water 
Bab. 379 An old song . . learnt when she was a Ihtle "baby- 
bird. 1807 H. Burton Baiting Popds Bull 6 Filial!, or 
rather "baby-blind obedience. 1809 Shako. Macb. iv. i. 88 
Weare* vpon hi* "Baby-brow, the round And top of Souer- 
aignty. s§§o Mrs. Browning Poems II. 174 "Baby-browed 
And speechless Being. Z770 J. Love Cricket 7 Leave the 
dissolving Sons, the "baby Dance. >648 Kingsley Saint s 
Trag. 1. 1. 40 worshippers of black cats, "baby-eaters, and 
such like. 1884 Reader 14 May 6a6 The mind of a "baby 
elephant. >713 Swift Cadenus 4 V. Wks. 2755 III. il 16 
A "baby face, no life, no air*. 1883 A. Dobron In Eng. 
Ulust. Mag. Nov. 79/a That "baby-faced beauty. X78R 
Cow per Progr. Error aoi "Baby-featured, and of infant size. 
- ' Shako. Tr. A Cr. 1. iii. 345 The "baby figure of the 
it -masse Of things to come at large. 284a Tennyson 

. A "baby- 

. The Mar- 


Oyant- 

Talhin 


Talking Oak xx. She gamboll’d on the greenn. A "baby- 
germ 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4 Merck. I. L z 6 The Mar- 
chioness had a "baby-girl 1791 E. Darwin Dot. Gard. n. 
64 Feeds from its "baby-hand . . The callow nestlings, a 1848 
Hood Lycus Poems (18581 307 The leopard was . . "baby- 
mild in Its feature. 8784 Cow per Task v. 290 Infirm and 


"baby minds. 2834 J. Horns Jauua Ling. saa^Baby-sellers 
[nugwendi] boast and speak proudly. z 884 Tennyson 
Aylmer’s F. 186 Tender pink five-beaded "baby-soles. z88a 
Realm 23 June 3 Ravines from which Jumna, Indus, and 
Ganges, yet "baby streams, gush. 2890 Maro. Fuller Warn, 
in tgth C. (186a) 31s To talk "baby-talk and give shallow 
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account* of deep things. 1783 Aimswoktn Lot. Dict n "Baby 
things E nm nse mia ad infante* redos mat** tnvo/vemdssm. 

A. Special combinations : baby-farmer, one 
who takes in infants to none for payment, whence 
baby-farming, etc. ; baby-house, adoll'shonse, also, 
a toy-house barometer or hygrometer from which 
little dolls issue to indicate changes of leather; 
baby-jumper, a hoop or frame suspended by an 
elastic attachment, so that a young child secured 
in it may exercise its limbs ; baby-like a., babyish, 
infantile, adv. as a baby does. 

t£®4 Ckr. World 10 July 513/3 "Baby-farming was vigor- 
ously denounced SMS H. Walpole Lott . H. Mann ufl I. 
359 The Prince is building "baby-houses at Kew. 1779 
Mackenzie In Mirror No. ax Fa The little Dutch barometers, 
known by the name of "Baby house*, ifloi Mar. Edge- 
worth Good Fr. Gov.vi 83s) 107 . 1 aee neither . . dressed doll*, 
por "baby-houses, tin Edin. Rev. II. 141 "Baby -like 
caprice. sCfll Grm. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxx. 1x6 If 
a man see* hi* child gored to death . . does he say "baby-like, 
'O naughty oxen I* 

Bftbj vb^* bi', v. [f. prec] To treat as a baby. 

*740 Young Nt. Th. vi. 521 ft babies us with endless 
toy*. x86ft Mas. Whitnky Gayworthys I. 340 , 1 should like 
to be made much of, and tended— yes, babied. 

Bft'bydom. rare. [See -uou.l »next. 

>864 Daily Tel. 14 Sept., The young foal or Ally must be 
raced in its babydom. 

B&byhood 1 b£* blhud). [f. Baby sb. + -hood ; 
cf. senses of manhood.'] a. The period or condi- 
tion of infancy, b. Babies collectively, o. Baby- 
ishness, childish folly. 

174S Richardson Clarissa l »8u» IV. aoB Had she not been 
known to be a female, they would not from babyhood have 
dressed her as such. 1S60 Miss Yongk Stokesley Seer. iii. 
(1880) 962 An affront to all babyhood, i860 Gen. P.T hompson 
Audi Alt. III. cxiv. 43 All the malevolence and babyhood of 
the country rush to display themselves. 

Babyish (bji*bi,if), a. [f. Bahy sb. + -ish.] 
Childish, simple, silly. 

17*3 Richardson Grand ison (1820) I. xv.96 To me she has 
a babyish look, especially when she smiles. 1868 G. Duke 
Pol. Sum. (18681 159 Too babyish to deserve even the sem- 
blance of consideration. 

Ba'byilhly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a baby- 
ish manner; childishly. 

i860 Rutledge 99, 1 felt rather bnhvishly about it. 1884 
J. Goldsmith Himself Again iii. 29 lie felt, almost baby- 
ishly, that she might take him and make him what she 
wished him to be. 


Ba'byiahneaa. [f. as nrcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being bahyish ; childish silliness. 

Babyism [b^’biiiz'm). ff. Baby sb. + -isu.] 

1. Babyish condition, babyhood. 

1836 J. UowNKS Mt. Decam. II. aja Alas for the babyism 
of man, this thing of yesterday. 

2. Babyishness ; babyish phrase or action. 

1837 lllackw. Mag. XLI. 280 The solemn littlenesses of 
I.ord John Russell and the babyisms of Lord Morpeth. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 540 Babyisms and dear diminutives. 

Babyl. obs. form of Baisrlk. 

Babylon (bavbibn), sb. [a. L. Babylon, Gr. 
Ba&vXwv, Heb. ^113 Babel. 1 A magnificent city, 
once the capital of the Chaldee Empire ; also, the 
mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse ; whence, in 
modern times, applied polemically to Home or the 
papal power, and rhetorically to any great and 
luxurious city. 

. * 3 foL angl. P. PI. A. vi. 8 Bethleem and Babiloyne, I haue 
ben in Lube. 1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 41 Thy great 
Babilons which thou hast built. 1813 Byron Juan xi. 
xxiii. The approach . . to mighty Babylon [=I.ondon]. 

t Ba'bylon. v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. sb.] To 
place or establish in a magnificent abode. 

1633 K. Ghf.ville Cxlica vi. xxxviii, In mortall seat of 
Cmltca's fain; heart, To babylon my selfe there, did intend. 

Babylonian (brebiWniin), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Babyloni-us. Gr. Ba^wAd»vi-or + -an.1 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Babylon ; hence figt 
a. huge, gigantic ; fb. popish {obs.) ; o. (cf. Rev. 


xvii. 4 ) scarlet. 

1637 Gillespie F.ng.-Pop. Cerem. 11. vii. 28 The Babylonian 
baggage of Antichristian Ceremonies. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
at The confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 1821 
Dr Quincey Confess. Wks. I. 131 No huge Babylonian 
centres of commerce towered into the clouds. 1848 Dickknh 
Dombey (1870) 1 . v. 89 A cocked hat and a Babylonian collar. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Babylon ; hence fig. 
t a. papist ( ebs .), b. astrologer. 

1064 Brief Exam. ••• iij, We dwell not among the Babi- 
lomans and Chaldics. 1677 Gilpin Dsemonot. (1867) 192 For 
from good bishops . . they are become incurable Babylonians. 
1793 Southey Lett.fr. Spain ( 1799) 76 Here the Babylonian 
l * Romish Church] walks the street in full dress scarlet. 

Babylonia (basbilpnik), a. [ad. L. Babyldni - 
aw.] *■ prec. adj. 

1614 Sbldrn Titles Hon. 154 After the Babylonian* cap- 
tiultie. 1853 Kan* Grinned Exp. xlix. (1856; 467 The ter- 
races of a Babylonic tower. 

t Babylo'nioal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -alL] 
Of or belonging to Babylon ; hence fig. ft. Romish, 
popish, b. Babel-like, disorderly, tumultuous. 

SS36 Covxrdalb Bible Dad., Much bound . . to your grace 
for delivering us out of our old Babylonical captivity. 1547 
Homilies 1. x. 1. (1859) 105 There raigneth all . . Babylonical] 
confusion. 1507 J .Payne Royal Exch. 38 The Babylonical] 
exterminadonby Cyrus. 


d tBabylo a 3&ioally v adv. [f. prec. 4 - -ly*.] In 
t Babylonish manner ; sumptuously, luxuriously. 

« 898 Nash* Lent. Stssfe in Hart. Mite. VL x6a Ho is 
attended upon most Babfionically. 

Babylonish (baebil^nij), a. [see -ish 1 .] 

L Oi, belonging to, or made at Babylon, 
in* Cover dale Josh. vii. ai A costly Babifonish (Wvcuf, 
reedj garment. *738 Wesley Psalms cxxxvli, Fast by the 
Babylonish Tide . .We drop! our weary Limb*. 188s Sal. 
Rev. ai Dec- 645 Babylonish bricks and Assyrian bulls. 

2 fig. f ft. Romish, popish Kpbs .) ; D. Babel- like, 
confused in language. 

1590 Barbow in Confer. L loThe Antichristian yoke of theU 
Babilonish Bishopps. 1844 Gage (title', A clearVlndication 
of the . . Parochial Minisiersof England, from the . . injurious 
nickname ot Babylonish. s88a Butler Hnd. 1. i. 93 A Baby- 
lonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants much affect. 1618 
Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 128 This is the kind of Babylonish 
lexicography of Johnson’s Dictionary, which gives twenty - 
four meanings , or shadows of meaning, to the word/rew. 

Babylonism. ff. as prec. + -ixu.] 

1 1. fig’ Popery. Obs. 

1810 Br. Hall ApoL Bnmmists 129 They baptize the seed 
of them who are no members of any visible church. Mere 
Babylonisme. 1845 [so in Pagitt lleresiogr. (1661} 73. J 
2. A Babylonian word or phrase 

1883 Dklitxsch inAikenstum as Aug. 239/2 A good many 
such T Babylonlsras ’ . .are now tube discovered in Aramaic. 

Ba*bylonisa, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -IZK.1 To 
make Babylonian. Hence Babylonised f PI. a. 

1807 Dkkkkr lPh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 209 Fugitiues 
Whose homes arc Babylonised. 170s Beyer ley Apoc. Quest. 
24 The Babyloniz’d manners of the Jews of Old. 

Babyolatry. notice-wd. [f. Baby sb. ; cf. 
mariolatry : sec -latry.] 

1848 Chamb. Jml. Feb. 129 Child-worship, or babyolatry. 

Babyrouesaa, -roussa, obs. ff. Babi&ouusa. 
Baby*h(e, obs. form of Badihh. 

BftbysMp (b^i biifip). [f. Baby sb. 4 -snir.] 
a. - Babyhood, b. The personality of a baby. 

1817 in Minshku. 1848 Herrick Hesptr. (1844! II. 48 Is 
it a trespass, if wc three Should wend along his baby ship 10 
see? 1693 W. Kouektson Phraseol. Gen. 193 Babyship or 
Infancy. 

t Bac 1 . Obs. rare* [App. a corrupt form. 
Cf. OE. bfa£ (ME. fe), feign) and ON. baugr, ring, 
armilla, etc.] A chaplet. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. x xv. 70 'Hint thou me havest ben 
so fre, Thy bac of tnorncs, thy nay Ice thre. 

II BftC 2 (back). [Fr. ; see also Back sb. 2 .] 

1. A flat-bottomed French ferry-boat ; a ferry. 

187a Coi.ks, Bac, a furry. 1753 Ciiam uf. ns Cycl.Snpp ., Bac, 
in navigation, is used fur a praam, or ferry-boat. 1867 in 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. ICf. ‘St. Augustine’s Back ut 
Bristol.] 

2. In Brewing and Distilling : see Back sb. 2 
Bao-, obs. form of Back-, Bak-. 

H BftCftlftO (bsekala o). Also 6 ~ 7 bacalow, 8 bao- 
oallo, -alao, 9 baoallao. [a. Sp. bacallao cod-fish, 
according to early navigators the native name in 
Newfoundland or the adjacent mainland.] Cod-fish. 

1555 R. Eden New Worlde 111. vi. 1x885) x6x Cabot him selfe 
named those iondes Baccallaos , bycause that in the seas ther 
about he found so great multitudes of certeyne bigge fysshes 
. . which thinhahitautes caule Baccallaos. 1598 Stow Sum. 
(Strype 1754) II. v. xvii. 362/2 Meichants trading in Spain 
and Portugal [export] Pilchards, Salmon, Poor Jack or 
Bacalow. 178a Gcntl. Mag. xai Fishing upon the banks of 
Newfoundland for baccalao. 178s Loud. Caron. 14 Feb. 160 
Large Raccalio and fine old Ling, 
b. Bacalao-bird : 

i86 S Gossk Land 4 Sea 44 Guillemots’ eggs, in Newfound- 
land well known by the name of Baccalao-birds’ eggs. 
Booare, baocare, variants of Back ark. 
t Bft OOftlanr, -or. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
batcalaurtus, corru])t form of baecalarius (see 
Bachki.ouX with some imaginary reference to bacca 
lauri, the laurel berry.] ^ Bach klou (Academic). 

*861 Ray Three /tin. II. 159 Students . . of the third (year] 
they call baccalors (at Glasgow]. 1695 Kbnnbtt Par. A ntig. 
ix. 6xg John Barber, Baccalaur of both Laws. 

BftOOftlaiireaa (bpekal^ r/kn), a. [f. med.L. 
baecalaure-tts + -an ] Of or befitting a bachelor. 

1845 Bucket . Albany (1854) 30 Precision and taste rigidly 
baccalaurean. 1849 J. Brown Harm Subs. Ser. 1. 18 That 
quiet comfortable baccnlaurian habitation. 
Bftoealanreato (bakalvT/,/t). [ad. med.L. 
batcalauredtus, f. baccalaureus : see prec. and -ate.] 

1. The University degree of bachelor. 

x6ag- 49 Sc. Acts Char. /(18141 V. 73 (Jam.) Degries of bac- 
calawreatt, licentiat, and doctorat. 170a C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. iv. Introd.(x859* 25 The degrees of a baccalaureate and 
a doctorate in divinity. 

2. - Bachelor. (By Longfellow used met ri grot id, 
perh. with reference to laureate .) 

1898 in Phillips. >888 Lomov. Dant/s Par. xxtv. 46 [He] 
as baccalaureate arms himself. 

8. attrib . quasi -<&//. in Baccalaureate-sermon : a 
farewell discourse delivered to a graduating class 
in some American colleges. 

1884 0 . W. Holmes Soundings fr.Atl. 72 A baccalaureate 
sermon of President Hopkins. 1884 Nonconf. ro July ( 667/z 
Baccalaureate sermons are now being preached by the most 
eminent clergymen. 

Bftooallo, obs. form of Baoalao. 

H Bftoenfa, -at (bak&ra). [a. F. baccara.] A 


game at cards played for money between a banker 
and several punters. 

1866 Daily TeL 13 Jan. 5/1 Baccarat, bad luck, and bank- 
ruptcy. >883 Ouida WmuAs 1. 190 You must not steal : von 
may beggar your friend at boccanu 1884 Law jPimmRep. 
3a Aug. M/a Baccarat, being a game of card* other than a 
game of mere skill, was an * unlawful game.* 

Bacoftte (bnrk^t), a. Bat. [sd. L. baced/us ] 

I Bearing berries ; bacciferous, berried. 

1838 in Loudon Emycl. Plants Gloss. 

2. Of the nature of a berry, berry-like. 

1830 Lihdley Nat. Syst. Bot. IntrodL 3s The fruit of all 
Grossulacese U baccate. 

Bft’OOfttftd, fipl. a. [f. I., bacaitus, bdedtus, set 
with pearls, f. bacca berry, pearl : see -at* 8 .] 
f 1. Set with pearls. Obs. 1731 in Bailey. 

2. Berried, bcny-bearing. 1731 in Baiucv. 
BftOOftto- (b*k/i m\ comb, form of Baccate, 
as in baecaMubereulaus, with bcny-like tubercles. 
185a Dana Crust. 1. >03 Carapax . . baccato-tu berculoua 

BftOOlumftl (boe kinii), a. and sb. Forms : 6 
baoohlnall, 7 baobinal, baohanal(e, -nel, baok- 
enal, 6 - baoobanal. [ad. L. baeehdndlis, also bdccd» 9 
bdctb, f. Bacchus, Gr. Ikurxof god of wine.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Bacchus or his worship. 

xg0» Nicolls Tkucyd. so(R.)lIiito whom was yearely cele- 
brated the feast bacchanaL a >789 Burney Hist. Mm. 1 . 61 
Styles of Melopana; (1) the Dithyrambic or BacchanaL 

2. Indulging in drunken revelry ; riotously 
drunken, roystering. 

ZYii Siiaptrsb. Charae. < 1737 ^ 111 - 364 A bacchina) nymph. 
178a Falconer To Dk. York 144 Exulting with bacchanal 
rage. 18x8 Byron Ch. Bar. iv. Ded., The bacchanal roar 
of the songs of exultation. 

B. sb. 

1. A priest or priestess, votary, or devotee of 
Bacchus ; a Bacchant or Bacchante. 

1990 Shake. Mid*. N. v. i. 48 The riot of the tipsie Bachs- 
nals. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 85 Like a franticke Bac- 
chinall, she stampt. 1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. 111. ix. 1 1 3 
To them the bacchanal appeared a being half inspired. 

2. A drunken reveller. 

iBia Byron Ch. liar. 1. vi. And now Childc Harold . . from 
his fellow bacchanals would flee. 1841 H. Smith Moneyed 
Man 1 1 , ix. 31 1 , 1 detest myself, degraded bacchanal aa 1 am. 

3. (Usually pi.) A festival in honour of Bacchus. 
[L. Bacchanalia .] 

1616 in Hullokar. 1838 H rally Theophrast. To Rdr., 
These were preparatives to those more soleinne Bacchanals 
or Corn vain y.Jor ConvivalsL 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. 111 . 
544 Intemperance and Excess in the Heathen Bacchanals 
was esteemed an Act of religious Joy. 

4. An occasion of drunken revelry ; an orgy. 

1538 Latimer and Serm. bef, Convoc. I. 52 The solemn and 

nocturnal bacchanals. 1873 Lady's Call. 11. i. | 23 That a 
marriage-day is but a kind of baccliunnl, a more licens’d 
avow’d revel. 179a Burke Regie. Peate IX. 118 At their 
debauches and bacchanals. 

fig. 1880 Sir T. Martin Horace no Where mists and 
snows . . Hold reckless bacchanal. 

6 . A dance or song in honour of Bacchus. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL 11. vii. no Shall we daunce now the 
Egyptian Backcnalsf 1897 Dryuen I'irg. Georg. 11. 693 
Where Bacchanals are sung by Spartan M aids. 178a Cowroa 
Table T. 602 Genius danced a bacchanal. 

6 . A scene of revelry painted or sculptured. 

* 753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Bacchanalia , Bacchanals, pic- 
tures or basso relievos, whereon the feast is represented, con- 
sisting chiefly of dancings, nudities, and the like. 178a H. 
Walpolk Vertue's Anted. Paint . (1786) III. 32 A Bacchanal 
of. . naked boys, sitting on a tub, the wine running out. 

II Bacchanalia (brukfin^-lil), sb. pi. f L, neut. 
pi. of bacchanalis : see prec. Formerly occas. 
treated in Eng. as sing., with pi. • as .] 

1. The festival held in honour of Bacchua 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Subp., Tacitus gives an elegant de- 
scription of the Bacchanalia. 1883 Havun Diet. Dates s.v. 
In Rome the Bacchanalia were suppressed, 186 sc 

2. Drunken revelry ; a tippling bout, on orgy, 

rin Marmyon Fine Comp. 11. iv, Drinks sack, and keeps 

liis Bacchanalias. 1884 Kvi-.i.yn Mem. (18571 H. 210 The 
squibs and bacchanalia of the Lord Mayor’s Show. 1880 L. 
Wallace Beu-I/ur 283 The morning after the bacchanalia. 
+3. A drinking-song : cf. Bacchanal sb. 5 . Obs. 
1851 Evelyn Char. Eng. Wks. (1805) 158 In taverns, chant- 
ing their dithrambicks and bestial bacchanalias. 

1 4. «= Bacchanal 6. Obs. 

x66e J. Hargrave. Pope Alex. 17/(1867) 1x7 A bachanalia 
piece, dugg out of the temple of Bacchus. 

BftOC hftnftl i in (ba'kln^ liin), a. and sb . ; 
also 7 baohan-, 8 baoobin-. [f. L. bacchdndli~s, 
Bacchanal 4 -an.] ▲. adj. 

1. Of, connected with, or relating to Bacchanals, 

idea Paradox ill Hart. Mist. I. 267 Scarce sufficient to 

make a Bacchanalian sacrifice. 1803 Cockkram, Bacchants* 
lean /routes, Women-Bacchus- Priests. s8i6 Genii. Mag* 
LX XX VI. 4 An antique vase, with Bacchanalian masks. 

2. Characterised by, connected with, or given to 
drunken revelry ; riotously drunken, roystering. 

xgdft Stow Ckron. (R.) Shameless® drunken bacchanalian 
women. 1609 Dekkkh Gut’s Homebk. (1812) 21 Or else, 
haunting taverns, desires to take Che bacchanalian degree. 
1790 Johnson Rambl. No. 71 ?6 We are importuned by the 
bacchanalian writers to lay hold on the present hour. 1878 
H. Stanley Dark Cent. I. viii. 17a Began to chant in baccha- 
nalian tones, a song that was lipsily discordant. 
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B. sb. A bacchanal, a drunken reveller, a tippler. 
>617 Asshcton JmL (1848' 50 All this morning wo plaid 
the bacchanalian*. 41904 T. Brown To Vng. Lady Wks. 
1730 1. 66 Let Bacchanalians . . Hunt out champagne. 1870 
Ammuon Missions Artur. Bd. II. iv. at In all the disorder 
of a troop of bacchanalians. 

Baeo1iana'1laaHm» SroAaaallm, bacchana- 
lian practices, drunken revelry. laonlUH 
adv„ with drunken revelry (in WeUter 1864), 

1835 Scot. Rev. 067 To lend die power of his genius to 
bacchanalianum- Lady Wauack Fredk, (it. II. 014 

I 1 our years of bacchanalian . which the Count had passed. 

Btcchtnillntiott (bx:kan*Uiz^jSn). [f. 
next : see -ation.] A turning into drunken revel. 

«7pi W.Tavi oa in Month. Rev. XXVII. 57 a A bacchanal- 
izaiion of the eucharist. 

BtcehtatUlt (bwk&n&biz), v. [a. F. bac- 
chattaliser (Cotgr.) : see Bacchanal and -ixc.1 

1. intr. To act as a bacchanal, indulge in revelry. 
x6g6 Blount Glower Bacchanalias , to ra^e, play mad 

prank*, fare like mad men. i6p S. Judd Margaret 11. it. 
(18711 196 Saint* bacchaitaiixing. 

2. tram. To turn iu:o drunken reveliy; cf. prec. 
BMOluU&t cbai kdnt), sb. (and a.) fad. L. fiat- 

chant -cm, sb. tin L.fcm. only : see next) f. pr. pple. 
of bacchnri, ad. Gr. 0 a*xa-ttv to celebrate with 
frenzied gestures the festival of Bacchus.] 

A sb. A priest, priestess, or inspired votary of 
Bacchus ; hence, a drunken reveller, roywterer. 

Bovs* Fr. Diet . (1750*. Bacchante, a Bacchant, a 
Primiesn of Bacchus. 1774 tvestm . Mag. 1 1. 428 Bacchant* 
reeling 10 the tip*y song. 1893 Trench Proverbs 134 The 
thyrsin- bearers are many, but the bacchants few. 

B. as adj Bacchus worshippi )g, wine-loving. 

stoo Moors Anacreon iv. i« Many a roue-lipped bacchant 
maid I* culling dusters in their shade. sSas Byron Juan 
111. xliii, Over his shoulder, with a Bacchant air, Presented 
the o'erfiowing cup. 

Baoohaate (b&kant, barkSnt, b&ksc nt/), sb. 
(and a.) [a. F. bacchante, ad. 1.. Bacchant 'em : see 
prec. The first pronunciation is after the Fr. ; 
the third after It. (etc.) baccante , favoured perhaps 
by the fact that the plural (of both genders) ii 
often Bacchantes (-se nt Fi) after L.] 

A. sb. A priestess or female votary of Bacchus. 
*797 Holcroft ir. Stolbcrfs Trav. 1 1 1.txxvu.fed. a 17c) She 

capered with the intoxication of a Ua«chante. x8xx L. Haw- 
kinr Ctess 4 Gertr. I. 313 Whether male or female, a bar- 
chante, or a Silenuv 1847 Ixinc.k. F.v. «l a To follow or 
guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 

B. attrib. as adj . : cf. Bauciiant. 

sias Byron Juan iv. xdi A Bacchante blooming visage. 
i860 H. I. ex 6 . Godfrey I. 983 Emmot laughed with her bac- 
chante air. 

Bacohantio (Mkit-ntik), a. [f. Baociiant(k + 

-lt\] Of or pertaining to the devotees of Bacchus. 

1845 Hirst Poems 07 With Bacchantic figures glowing. 
iH .V. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 51 Bacchamrc dances. 

Baoohar, baooar (tarfc&j). Bot. [a. 1. bac- 
c.h'ar, bacc\h)aris (also used in Kng.), a. Clr. 
flau/capiv, 0 u*x ,t pi* (*a Lydian woid’), a plant 
with an aromatic root yielding oil ! A plant 
variously idcntiiicd by botanists. (. Bate hart's is 
now applied to an American genus of Composilae.} 
ijji Turner Herbal (1568) 57 a Bacchari* . . in en;;li«he 
sage of hierusalem. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 85 Bat char is 
named by some Rustick-Nard. s6x6 Surkl. & Mamkii. 
I'ountr. Farm 144 Against the colicke : take Awnriiiu 
liacchar. *753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., BaccharU x Bacchar 
. . cojnmonly called plowman's spikenard. 183*; Singleton 
Virgil I. 37 Her gadding ivies everywhere with baccaris, 
Shall earth unbosom. Ibid. 47 With baccar binding brow. 

tBaochaidon. Ohsr- • f ad. L. bacchdUbn-em, 
n. of action f. bacchdri : see Bacchant and -TioN.j 
* Riot, drunkenness.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
tBaeolie*W, « obs [f. 1 .. Bacchc-us, a. 
Clr. B <x*xf<n$ + -an ] • Belonging to Bacchus, 

drunken, sottish.* Blount Glossogr . 1656. 
Bacchian (biekian), a. [f. L. Bacchi-tts, a. 
(ir. Bu*x* or 4- -an.] Having the attributes of 
Bacchus. 

1890 Lbitch At filler a Ate. Art % 903 note , Antlnous . . is 
sometimes also represented as Bacchian, sitting on a panther. 

Bacchio (barkik), a. [ad. I.. Bacchicus, a. (Jr. 
Ba«x**u* of Bacchus. CL F. Bacchiguc ] 

1. Of or pertaining to Bacchus or hts worship. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentile* 1. 11. tii. jo 1 he Bacchic Music was 

famous throughout Ada. 1736 Stukelky PaLeogr. Sacra 
10 (T.) The bacchick orgia were celebrated on the tops of 
hills, xln M rs. H. Gray Sepal Ktruria iv. 189 Gracefully 
twined with branches of bnechic ivy. 

2 . Inspired with the freuzy ot a votary of Bacchus, 
frenzied ; riotously drunken, roystering, jovial. 

<699 Burnet 19 Art. xxiiL (1700) 955 Women Priests . . 
filled with a Bacchick Fury. x86g Miss Moloch Chr. 
Mistake 17 He . . then broke into a broad, genial laugh, quite 
Bacchic. 1874 M ahapft Sec. Life Greece xL 330 note. Like 
Bacchic maidens who draw milk and honey from the riven. 
+ B. {absol. as) sb. A drinking-song. Obs. 

1676 Ethrrkdur Man qf Afode iv. i. (16841 57 let as have 
the new Hachique, 0 . Bell. That’s a hard word I What docs 
it mean, Sir! Mod A Catch, or drinking Song, 
t BwOOhlMU, »■ Obs. - prec, 

1663 J. Spencrn prophecies (1665) 78 They raised up a kind 
of Basnhicnl Enthus iasm. 

| 1B00Hb 8 (b&koi/fe). [L., a. Gr. Ba*x**°* (*c. 


00ft 

A metrical foot of tfame syllable* one 
short and two long. 

life Putts nuan Bug. PoesieiArb.) 134 For your foot* bum 
emu* of a short and two long ye haue . . rino 0 nctng % rA 
Mn/ance t Mrfng. *870 JnnSephocUd Etectra (ed. <>49 /* 
A bacchius foiftAx) replacing the moUtfeus. 

II Baoohua (bsc-kPs), [L., a. Gr. BtUryny.] The 
god of wine; hence, wine, intoxicating liquor, 
& m of Bacchus : a tippler. 

r 1496 Dunbar Gold. Terge res Bacas, the gladder of the 
table. *164* Wallks Butt. Summer lot 17 The sweet 
palmettoes a new Bacchus yield. 1747 Scheme Uquip. Men 
oflVar 36 The more corpulent Sons of Bacchus . . might 
have Easy-Chalm. «8b$ Byron Island 11. xi, The palm . . 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods, 
b. Comb Booohua-bole ; Bacchus-like. 

>7 *S Bradley Fam. Diet „ Bacchus. Bole . a Flower that is 
not tall, but a very lull, large, broad-leav'd Flower, being of 
a sad light Purple. x6oo IVitCs Recr. in Southed s Common . 
pt^Bk. Ser. 11. 314 They mean, then. Bacchus.ljke to fi»ed. 
BaooiferoiUI (btlksi fens), a. [f. L. baccifer 
(f. bacca berry 4- fer bearing) 4- -ou« : cf. F. hoc- 
ci/ire.] Berry-bearing, producing berries. 

1696 in Bia>unt Glossogr. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 06 
Herat . . Bacciferous: whose seeds are included in a juicy 
pulpe. x86a J. Wilson Farming 48 The potato . . is a boo- 
ciferous herb, 

Bacoiform (boc ksifpim), a. [ad. mod.L. bacci- 
formis. f. bacca berry: see -fcusi. Cf. F bacci- 
forme J Berry-shaped. 1839 in Hooper Med. Diet . 
BaooitroroiUI \biksi •VOTES', a. [f. L. bacca 
lierry 4- -vorus devouring : cf. F. baccivore .] Berry- 
eating, living chiefly on berries. 

x66x I.OVK1.1. /lift A aim. A A Tin. Introd , Birds which are 
.. baccivorous, as theThnish. [In B ailey, and mod. Diets.] 

Baooo, baccy, vulgar abbreviations of Tobacco. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple (18631 9 ‘You must lam to chaw 
baccy.' x86o All K. Round No. 57. x6i His wife has found 
his 'bacco-box. 

+ Bace. Obs. ref. Sw. has beating, flogging, 
basa to beat, flog, also Da. bask stripe, blow, baske 
to beat, strike, and mod. Sc. baiss to beat, drub. 
(Jam.)] A blow ; a drubbing. 

a 1560 Rollanu Crt. Venus iv. 678 Swyiih pak . . or 30ur 
bak beir a bace. 

Bace, Bacen, obs. forms of Base, Baken. 
Bacha, earlier form of basha , Bahhaw. 
Bachanal, etc , obs. forms of Bachjh \nal, etc. 
B&char&oh (ba'x&rax, bnekflrrrk). Also 7 
Baok-rao(k, -rag, Baooharaoh, Bachrag. -raeh. 
A town on the Rhine giving its name to a wine 
formerly much esteemed. 

fitfao Flktch & Mass. Berg. Bush v. ii. My fire-works 
and flap-dragons and good back-rack. x6j6 B loun t O' iossogr. 
a v„ Wines which arc mode there, and therefore called Bach- 
rag or Barhsmch ; vulgarly, Rhenish wines. 1678 Butler 
Hud. 111. tii. 300 Stoutly overcome With Bachrach. x8oo 
Scott Abbot xv, Bacharac, nf the first vintage. 1891 Loncp. 
Gold. Leg. 171 A drauaht from the noble Bacharach cask. 

Bachare, oh-i. form of Rarer. 

+ Bach*. Obs. A No 3 bmoh, bmccb(e, 9 -baoh, 
-batch. [Origin doubtful. Possibly a dialect 
form of ^ beech, belch , answering to an OE. +bfcc, 
ON. bekkr, Eng. Bkck OTetit. *bakjo-z, cog- 
nate with OE bpe:— OTeut. *tfaki-z, brook, rivu- 
let, stream. The transference of meaning fiom 
stream to strram-va/ley w ould be parallel to the 
noith Eng. and Lowlnnd Sc. use of -bum, -wafer, 
in proper names, for the whole river- vale or dale.] 
The vale of a stream or rivulet. 

a loop in Kemble Cod. Dthf. III. 380 Of 8dm flee ere in 
c»r<a boec [ printed luetj, of odm bmee in pipan. t a xaoo 
Note* to Layamon III. 447 At Clent in Cu-bache [Lat. 
interp. In i' lent, in Convalle Rovina\ xaoa Lav. 737 
l He | ferde xefter ane bache .. wes he wei holn & long; 
jxaso] pe deucHwcren stronge. Ibid. 9596 He btcom in a 
beech her he bule (unde. Ibid. 91776 Of dalen & of dunen, 
& of ixecchen deopen. <*1303 St. Kenelm 944 in R.F.. P. 
(1869) 54 Cou bache ine cH)»ede pis valeye ft )ut me dob also : 
In Cou bache hi* holt bodi lay wel menie a )er. Ibid. 989 
Vnd«'r ho N» r n of Couhage. 1393 Lanc.land P. PI. C. vm. 
159 Bote blostcrvd forth as bcitcs, ouer bache* and hulles. 
1494 V abyan vi. clviii. 147 At Clent in Cowbacch . . whiche 
is to meane in Englysshe nowe vsyd, at Clent in Cow vale. 
1884 J. Ami-iilp.it tin letter The deep vale in which St. 
Kenelm's chapel is situated, is now called Ciatterbach 
(-batch'. In iwo other strenin-vule*, east of it, ore fields 
called Wit hey Batch , and Mars Batch. 

Bachelor (bartJeUr. Forms: 3-6 bachelor, 
3-7 -iler, 4 -5 -ilare, -lifer, -illier, baohUr(e, 
-etere, 5- -ylere, baoulere, 5-6 baohalor, 6 
batohellour, -alar, baoohclaure, 6-7 batoheler, 
-ellor, -oiler, batohler, 7 baohelanr, -alour, 7- 8 
batohelour, 8 baohellour, 5- baohalor. [a. OF. 
bache ler = IV. bacalar. It. beuealare I- type *bac- 
ca laris , of doubtful origin. The later F. bache- 
tier is corrupted in the termination, as is the 16th c. 
Eng. bach clour, bachelor', cf. Ancestor, and see 
-or. The original meaning jMiAg uncertain, the 
sense-development is also dosutfuL 
Of med.L baccalArie only a feW late instance* occur (In 
sense x which might be from the mod. longs, (see Pu Cange, 
B ocularis'. 1 1 was, however, proh. connected with bacca Mr ta, 
a division of land, of which the size and nature varied at 
different times, and with the adjectives baccnlarius, -aria, 
applied in 8th c to rustic* male and female who worked for 


tharsdMurtortanant ofa umhsne, (See Delocha, CarhsMue 
do Be aul ieu Introd. 6ctairc. idLl But Ih* preidee fdatbo 
of *batcaUris to these words, and it* subsequent hktoq 
are still uncertain. Still more doubtful is its derivation: 
baccalarks is with some probability referred to baeea, late 
L. and Romanic for tmecn cow, through 'baccAHt (cf. e*Hb 
from ovie sheep', in which cast it might be ‘gnutag film,* 
and ImraCiriwoM employed on it,thaassietant ofucolonus 
who had not a msmsus of fkie own , Littid (without account- 
ing for the itense) suggests Celtic bachotl stick (a. L. Aks. 
lug * ; the Welsh buck ‘little* must be definitely discarded, Its 
old Celtic form boin^ bite- or bece-, Irish here. (Thurneyeai.fi 
1 . A young knight, not cud enough, or having 
too few vassals. 10 display his own banner, and 
who therefore followed the banner of another; a 
novice in arms. [On this sense was founded the 
conjectural etymology of Bos chevalier.] 

1897 R- Gloug. 453 Syre jong bacheler . . how art strong 
ft corogeu*. 01300 Cursor M. 8541 He was o borii becho- 
lere, In al bat world had he na pare, c 1386 Chaucer Sfrs. 
f, and in A 


T. 16 Yong, fressh, strong, 


Anues desirous. As any 


Bacheler [t/. r. bachllerfe, -elere, -illier] of al hix heus. sasg 
Pol. Poems 18*91 11 . x*s Passe we all now in fere, duke, 
erle, and bachuere. c 1900 Partsnay 1995 This knight is A 
worthi baculere. 103 Lo. Berners Praia*. 1. cdxiv. 390 
I^et sir Johan Ch undos do his by hlmsel.e, sythe hois but a 
bacheler. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (187a; L 19* Vavasson 
who obtained knighthood were commonly styled bachelors, 
b. Hence, Knight Bachelor, a knight of the lowest 
but most ancient order ; the full title of a gentle- 
man who has been knighted (without belonging to 
any one of the specially named ‘orders*). 

XO09 tr. Str T. Smith's Comnrtv. Rng. 93 He [a banneret] 
being before a haichder knight, is now of a higher degree. 
1614 Skldxn Titles Hon. 336 These Knights . . were an- 
ciently call’d Baccalaurei, or Bachelors. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet., Knight bachelor a simple knight, and not 
knight-banneret, or knight of the bath. 1883 Whitaker 1 * 
Aim. xo8 Knights Bachelors : a list of those Gentlemen Tin 
number 278] who have received the honour of knighthood. 

+ 2. A junior or interior member, or * yeoman,* 
of a trade guild, or City Company. Obs. 

(In London, their position and functions seem to have 
varied at different times, and in different Companies; in 
later times Bachelors were appointed only for ceremonial 
occasions, chiefly when one of the Company was chosen 
Lord Mayor, their duty being *to serve in fuynes and 
budge* on Lord Mayor's Day. So in Bye Laws of 
Grocers' Company of 1711.1 

[1390 Archives of Grocers' Comb. 76 Eslicuxz Mesteresdez 
Grocers Roberd Paper et Ilerri Hatton Dachcleres]. 14*7 
in Iicath Grocers' Comp. *18691 5 Diuerse pcrsoncs ikallyd 
Bache ler is. 1333 Wrioi hksli-.y Citron. 11875I 1 . 18 A barge 
also of Batchlcrs of the Majors crafte 1691 Blount Lam 
Diet, s.v., Every Company ol the Twelve, consists ofa Master, 
two Wardens, the Livery, (which are Assistants in Matters of 
Council, <>r at the least, such as the AssiHUntsare chosen out of) 
and the Bachelors, who are yet but In expectance of Dignity 
among them, and have their Function only in attendance 
upon the Mastci and Wardens. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. 
s. v , The bachelors, in other coin panics called the yeomanry. 

S. One who has taken the first or lowest degree 
at a university, who is not ytt a master ot the 
Arts. (In this use, a woman may now be Bachelor 
of Arts, etc.) 

(In this sense, latinized a* baccnlarius , subsequently al- 
tered by a pun or word-play to baccalaurtus as if connected 
with batca lanri laurel berry, which has sometimes been 
gravely given as the * etymology.'] 

136 a l.ANiji.. PI. A. I*rul. 90, 1 Mitih J»cr Bisschops 
Bolde and Bnchilcrs of diuyn. c 1386 Ciiaucek Franhl. /. 
308 His felawe . . was that tyme a Bacheler of lawc. t&Tj 
Harrison England 1. 11. tii. 79 They ascend higher unto the 
estate of batchvlers of art after fourc yearcs. 1614 Seldkn 
Titles Hon. 55 Dominus is now familiar for Sir to euery 
Batchelor of Art in the Schools. 1673 Kay fount. Lam C. 
18 Every Batchelor is called Doctissimus. 1843 Sir J. 
Coleridge in Atnolus Life f Corr. I. L 9 Of the scholars 
several were bachelors. 

tb. transf. An inexperienced person, a novice. Obs. 
1604 T. Weight Passions Mind iv. i. 114 Some men will 
dispute . . about mutters exceeding their cnpacitie . . I haue 
heard these batchelh.r* hold taike . . wilfully and obscinatly 
in matters of Philow^pliie and Diuinitie. 

4 . An unmarried man (of marriageable age). 
C1386 Chaucer Alcrch. T. 34 Bachclcris [v. r. bachilers, 
•eterys, -elere, -ilHcra] haue often pevne and wo. cx 4§e 
Songs Carols (1847) 35 If thou be a nachelar, And bryng- 
est horn a wyfe. 1547 J* Harrison Exhort. Scottes 993 She 
was to olde a mayde for so yonge a bachelor. 1553 T. 
Wilhon Rhet. 94 I he syngle lyfe of Bacchelaures. 1607 
Dbkkbr A orthm. Hoe iv. Wks. 1873 111 . 53 His wife 1 .. I 
haue heard him sweare he was a bach tier. 1730 Johnson 
Rambt. No. 18 F 3 The unsettled, thoughtless condition of 
a bntcbelor. 1896 F. I’aget Owlet Owlet. 131 A series of 
bachelor-incumbents. . «®75 Whitney Life Lang. ix. 156 
Nursery . . dialect, offensive lo the cars or old Ixacnelore. 
b. Bachelor's wife', the ideal wife of which a 
bachelor theorizes or dreams. 

136a J. Hey wood Prav. ft Epigr. (1867) 61 Bacheler* 
wiues, and maide* children be well (ought. 1716 Vanbrugh 
Prop. Husb. 1. i, Ay ! ay I . . Bachelors wives, indeed, are 
finely governed. 1894 H. Miller Sch. hr Sehm. (1858 503 
The ‘bachelor's wife, .occupies a large place in our litera- 
ture, as the mistress of all the poets who ever wrote on love 
without actually experiencing it. 

+ 6. A maid, a single woman. Obs. rare. 

163s B. Jonson Magnet. Lady 11. i. He would keep you 
A batchelor still . . And keep you not alone without a hus- 
band, But in a sickness. 

6. Comb. Baohelor-like a., like, or of the nature 
of, a bachelor; baohelor-room, a room occupied 
by a single man. » Also attrib. in I a and 4 above.) 
x6xx Cotgr., Bachelier , Bachelerly, bacheler-Uluu sfie4 
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W. JwtmBhemk tialtl\. fe To talk in a very backelor- 
Ilka attain about tha mi. itfla W. fifiwAir M/i 
Bek Mm II. 4* Mm had hit bachelor-room looked Vo 


Bachelor’s or Bachelors' Bnttona {Herb ) : a 
mune given to various flowers of round op button- 
like form; chiefly to certain cultivated double 
varieties of wild flowers. Orig. and commonly, 
the double variety of a common yellow butter- 
cup* Ranunculus acris\ also the Tansy. White 
Machete? s Buttons \ orig. a double-flowered white 
Ranunculus {R. mmitifilius ) ; also Double White 
Campion ( Lychnis vespertina\ Double Sneeze- 
wort (Achillma Ptarmim ), Double Feverfew (l^y re- 
thrum Pnrthmium ). Red Bachelor's Buttons : 
Double Red Campion (, Lychnis dturna), some 
spedes of Scabious and of Centanrea, the Ragged 
Robin ( Lychnis Ftes-cuculi\ etc. See B:itlen and 
Holland Plant Names < 1 678). 

x^t LvtK ' Dodoens 4*9 The double Goldcuppce art .. 


asm unwisiyia vutavH" wiiusc vuius m iu umau 

aids weep. 1397 Gerard Herbal ix 633) 47a The 
these flowrea nave to the jagged cl oath buttons 
arome . . gave occasion . . to call them Rachelour* 


called . . Bachclera Buttons, xgga Ghkbmk U/st. Courtier 
(1871) 7 The bachelors buttons whose virtue is to make 
wanton maids w 
similitude these 

aociently arome . . gave 

Buttons, xflsp Parkinson Parodist v. 11 IfotchelounC but- 
tons, both white and red, are kindcs of wilde Campions of 
u very double forme. !® 7 R Oliver Elem. Hot. 1. vii. 86 If 
you compare a Bachelor's Button with a wild Buttercup. 

Ba’ohelordom. [f. prcc. + -DUB.] The estate 
or body of bachelors collectively. 

x88x Echo 3 Dec. a/4 This stronghold of bachelordom. 

Bachelor liood. [f. os prec. + -h«n>i>.] The 
state or quality of a bachelor ; unmarried state. 

1833 Lams Elio (1860) 425 The disengaged state of bache- 
lorhood. 1899 Thackeray Met vcomes ad. i,D.) A long easy 
life of bachelorhood. 

Baohelorlflm (liir-tj Ifiri 7 ,'m). [f. as prec. + 
- 18 M.J A habit or peculiarity of a bachelor. 

s8o8 W. Irving Salmag. viii. (18601 x66 His character — 
fertile in . . bachelorisms, i860 J. Kennedy Sum How B. 14 
Chiding me roundly for certain waxing bachelorism*. 

Ba chelorism, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -TZR.] 
To take the degree of bachelor (of Arts, etc.). 
Hence Ba oholorising vbl. sb. 

174a Jarvis Ouix. 11. 1. vii. (DA I am a Salamanca bache- 
lor of arts, and theic is no bachelorixing beyond tlmt. 

Baohelorly ( ba.-tfola.ili), a. [I. as prec. -bY.t] 
Of, or oi the nature ol, a bachelor, bachelor- like. 
Sidney A read. 111. 237 His brother., pruiesting his 
)8 bachi:lcrly] intention. c6xx Con.N.. Bachc- 
rly. 1893 C. Wkstmacott Points qf Misery 71 
A set of stout bachdorly personages. 


. x s®°. Sidney A read. in. 237 His bi 
bachclry 1 1598 bachdorly] intention. 

//rr, bachelor I y. xSaj C. Westmacoi 
A set of stout bachdorly personages. 

Ba ohelorshi p. [See -uihp.] 

1 . The state of being a bachelor, i.e. unmarried. 

, x&i Shake. i Hen. VI. v. iv. 13 She was the first finite of 
my Bach’ler-ship. 1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 365, I lay down 
for a brief while my solitary huchelomhip. 

+ 2 . The state or position of a Knight bachelor. 

s6xx Cores. , Bachelerie , a Bachelorship : the degree, es- 
tate, condition of an Esquire or Bacheler. 

9 . The standing of a Bachelor of Arts, etc. 

0x696 Br. Hall Rem. IVks . (1660) 8 The third year of my 
Bachclarahip, 1859 Masson Milton I. 116 Bachelorship 
terminating with the attainment of the M.A. degree. 

+ 4 . Apprenticeship (see Bachelor 3 b). Obs. 

16x1 Cotcr., Bachelarie, bachelorship, prentishood. 

t Ba*okelry t sb. Obs. Forms : 3 baohelrye, 
3-4 baohelerie, 4 -ilerie, 4-3-elrie, 5 baohelary, 
-allerye, -ylleris, -ye, 5 7 -elery, 7 batohelary, 
-ellrie. [a. OF. bachelerie (still in Cotgr.), f. 
bacheler Bachelor ; see -in.] 

1 . The quality of a young knlht ; prowess. 

*«wR. Glouc. xoa pe knfttcs atyled hem ahoule In eche 

Hyde, In feldes and in medys to preue her bachelerye. c 1386 
vhadc.fr Mohhc. T. 9i This Phebus, that was flour of 
bachilerie. 

2 . Bachelors collectively : a. Young knights as 
a class or body. (Cf. chivalry.') 

tan R* Glouc. 76 A fayr oat of J»y* bachelerie. e 1330 
Art A. 4 Merl. 4099 Her achal com a hachclrie Of the to 
haue cheuaJric. 1480 Caxton Chrm. Ena. clxxx. t6o Kyng 
edward sent after al the bachyllerye of cnglond led. i r ao 
(C i9i b) bachelarie). 1696 Finett For. Ambuss. 10 The 
prince Palatine, attended by the Batchdlrieofthe Nobilitie. 

b. A Itody of unmarried men. 

t« xgeo Tmrnom. Tottenk. xxv. in P«rc/« Relic Whych 
of all thys bachelery Were beat worth ye To wed tiur. 1619 
A. Niccholes Marriage H. To tne Youth and Batche- 

lary of England, hole bloods at high Reuels. 

• Baohelry a . : sec Bachfxoklt. 

Bachinal, obs. form of B teen ah al. 

Baohle, earlier variant of Sc. Bauchle v. 

Baohahlah, variant of Bakhhkkrr. 

tBa’oiL Obs. rare* 1 , [ad. L. bat ilium or ba~ 
tillus a small stick ; see below ] A little stick. 

1697 Tomlinson Kenan's Disk. 714 Made into Rolh and 
Bacna of a Angers length. 

' BaoiZUkrr < barsiUri), a. [ad. fnod.L. baci/fif- 
rius, f. L. bacillus little rod. Cf. F. baciUahe^ 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of little rode 

** Reader Ra.tn. 041/3 The bucillsry layer. 1974 M. 
Cooke Fungi 170 Numerous bacillary spcrmaiocokjk. x8m 
Walton pis. Eye Introd. *7 External layer. Rods and 
Tty » termed bacillary layer, or membran^ J acobL 
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Baoillifbrm (b&sHif£im\ a. [ad. mod.L. Ba- 
alUformu, f. bacillus : see -Futtu.l Rod-shaped. 

*647* Todd Cyd. Anot. 4 Phys. IV. 4/1 Dividing . . into 
a haalufonu or fusiform polypary. 

H. Baoillllfl (bisi’liJs). Nat. Hist. PI. baoilll. 
[late L. (in Isidore^, 'little rod,’ dim. of baculut» 
variant of baculum rod, stick.] A genus of 
Rchisomycctee, microscopic vegetable organisms of 
the lowest grade among what were once called 
Infusoria. Scp aratec ^ front Bacterium, with which 
it agrees in its rod-like form, ai.d characterized by 
its larger size and mode of reproduction. First 
described by Muller ante 1850; recently brought 
into note by the discovery of some of the species 
in the diseased tissues in Anthiax, and in Phthisis 
and other tulttrcular diseases. 

s88g H. J. Sl-ACK in Knowledge 1 June 39 »A Dr. B. Yen 
estimates there bacilli M from a quarter to half a blood 
connixcle in length. *884 Lankin ter in Pott Matt (/. 
6 Oct. 9/9 The bidlluA found in the lungs and expectora- 
tionH of phthisical patients. 

Booin, baolnet, obs ff. Basie, Rvstebt. 

Back (baric \ sb} Forms : 1 -3 bsso, 3 5 bae, 
4-6 bak, bakke, (4-5 bake, 6 balke), 5-7 baokn, 
4- baok. [Common Teut.: OK. bate (neuter) is 
cogn. with OS. bak, OFris bek, MPu. bak, 1 . 0 . bak, 
ON Az^.—OTeut. Hako-{m' \ not found in Gothic 
or OHO , and now lost in Du. exc. in derivatives, 
as achtcrbaks , bakbaord. Cf. Kjjkie.] 

I. Origi al sense. 

I . properly. The convex surface of the body of 
man and vertebrated animals which is adjacent to 
the spinal axis, and opposite to the belly and most 
of the siMrcial organs It extend* from the neck 
and shoulders to the extremity of the backbone, 
f Back and side : all over, completely (obs.). 

» An. Ps. cxxix. 3 Ofcr minum baecc bitere ongunnon 
fullar ' ... ' 


J»a firenfullan facen timhriaii. rxsoo Ormin 4776 l^nde 
4 Or. Aw, 


Of 


ilc lesske A nhulldrc A Iwc. C1340 (law. 4 Or. A x/, 143 
bale & of brent al were his bodi sturne. rxsoo Rom. K 
7)x8 Til he be ilsyue, back A side, r 1440 Prom/. Pan’. 
ai/x Bakke, Dorsum. 1 1440 Gtnrrydes 9133 Ther bakkea 
and ther belly were soo large. <1488 0 *&by Myst. (188a 1 l 
340, 1 fthuld Mtr you bak and side. xOgy Dryden Virg. 
i.eorg . 111. 6 o A Snake. . His Belly spotted, bumisht is his 
Back. 1711 Biidgkli. S/ect. No 161 tj A Country Fellow 
;hat throws his Rival upon his Back. 174s Monro A not. 
Bones 187 The .. Vertebrae of the Back. *763-94 Blahr 
.Viwf /nut*c. % Ckimney-Sw. 6 Curb'd like a lamb's back. 
■860 Dicki ns Uncomm. Trap. xi. '1M66' 72 ; i He lies on the 
broad of his back, with his fare turned up to the sky. 

2 . Viewed in reference to its position or functions, 
as: a. in man, the hinder surface of the body, that 
which is opposite to the front or face, and which 
is turned upon those who are left behind. (Hence 
many phraaes : see VI.) 

rfte K.. jElprkd Booth, ii, Da wendon hi me heora biec. 
138a Wvci.ir y<r. xviii. 17 Hac and not face Y dial shewe 
to them, rxsoo Robin Hood (Kitson* xv. xax And there 
they tumd them back to back, m saga Lkland in Keightley 
Hist. Eng. I. 499 Her falre yelow hairc hung down pleyne 
byhynd her bak. 1797 Daniel Civ. Hares 11. x, Richard 
who lookt Fortune in (be backe. x6<* Siiaks. Timm iv. 
iiL 397 Thy backe I pry thee, x6xx — Cymb. v. I»i. 6 The 
Army broken, And but ilie backes uf Britaincs seen. 1873 
Tristram Moab ii. 19 At length we. .turn our backs on the 
outskirts of civilixation. 

b. that part of the body which is the special 
recipient of clothing (as the belly is of food) ; often 
put for the whole body in this capacity. 

Orig. because simple articles of clothing cover the back 
completely, but are either open, or merely fastened in front. 

0x300 Cursor At. 3130 Clathing bath for hac and bedd. 
c 137S Wvci.iv Seem. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 998 Closing bo|> for 
her bedde and bak. 1349 Latimer Serm. be/.Edw. VI 
(Arb.) 51 Borrow of thy two next neighbours, that is to say, 
of thy backe and thi belly. KS97 I. Payne Royal Exch. 14 
Sucbe . . as come to decave . . by tne pryde of there bocks. 
1603 Smaks. Mens, for At. hi. ii. 93 What 'tis to cram a inaw, 
or cloath a backe. 1840 R. Dana lief the Mast xix. 33 
Without clothing to his back or shoes to his feet. x86s 
Trollope Ortey F. 1 . 83 Hoppe) It is from the bucks and 
bellies of other people tluu savings are made with the 
greatest constancy. 

0. the part of the body which bean burdens 

rego /iW/(/! G. Matt, xxtil 4 Hia gebindas . . hyrftennn 
bchxa. .m scyldrum vet bteccitm monna. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3048 Hir sun a-pon hir bak sco bur. e 1384 Chaucer //. 
Fame 169 And tooke his fader Auchises And bare liyrn on 
hys bakke avay. xj88 Siiaks. Tit. . 4 . iv. hi. 48 Wrung with 
wrongs more then our backe can beare. *6x3 — Hen. 
V///. 1. iL 50 The Backs is Sacrifice lo tl»* load. Mod. Tha 
back is fitted for the burden. 

<L in animals, the upper surface opposite to that 
on which they walk, crawl, or rest : extended 
from vertebrates to other walking or creeping 
animals. 

’*3 Sir Fermnh. 794 Tak my gode stede . . Set me be.for 
on is bak. rino Sir Lancelots 39 in Purniv. Percy 
Folio 1 . 86 They homres bakes brake vnder them. 1647 
Ward Sim/. Cooler 36 They might have kept his bock .. 
bad they not put him beyond his pace. 173s Somrrvili k 
Chase u 376 High on thvlr bent Backs erect Their poiated 
Bristles Stare. *847 Carpenter Foot, ft 574 Die lower side 
l of Flat-nsb is geuerally white, whilst the upper is brown] 
and the former is commonly <0111 erronecusly; regarded as 
the belly of the fish, and the latter as its back. Ibid. 1 793 
The iusqcta of this family swiiu on their baoka 


II. tramf The surface of things analogous in 
position to the (human) back ; the hinder side. 

8. gem. That side or surface of any part of the 
body or of any object, which answers in position 
to the back ; that opposite to the face or front, or 
side approached, contemplated, or exposed to view ; 
e.g. the back of the bean, of the leg ; the back of 
a house, door, picture, bill; tablet, etc. 

iM Bacon Sytra (J.) Trees set upon the backs of chilit- 
idea do ripen fruit nr ner. 1797 Sheridan Sch. Scandoi 11. 
ii, He put his name at the back of a bill. 1890 Lytton My 
Bevel 111. xiii. 138 At the back of the cottage . . there are 
Rome fields, c xf§o Rodim. A av. ( Weaftft) 94 Back of the 
post, the after-face of the stem-post. 1880 1 . Stephen Poke 
iv. oa A great part of the Iliad I Pope's lit written upon tne 
backs of letters. rSSj Pall Mali it. 19 Dec. «, ii,ojo * back- 
to-back ' houses in the older pan a. Mod. Severely hurt about 
the back of the head. 

4 . spec. s. The convex or outer side of the hand, 
opposite to the palm. b. The under side of a 
leaf, which forms the outside before it unfolds, 
o. The convex part of a book, opposite to the 
opening of the leaves, d. The thick edge of ■ 
knife or other cutting instrument, opposite to the 
face, or cult ing edge. Hence back and edge : every- 
thing, through everything, through thick and thin. 

a xaoo W. dk Hiui fnw. in Wright Vac. 147 The hoc of the 
hano, la day* dehoris. c >440 Pram/. Pan\ ox/% Bakke of 
egge Uiole, Ebicntnm. igift Fits hems. Hush, f 136 A 

S raffynge knyfc on inchc bradt with a thycke backe. 1601 
haks. 7 hi. C. 1. iL aai Being offer'd him, he put it by with 
the backe of his hand thus, xlp J. Botham <in l#ong 
Barit.) in Southey Common/l. Bk. Ser. 11. 11849) *47 ' Mr. 
Speaker ; fall back, fall edge. 1 will go down and perform 
your curnmand«.' 17x6 Mrs. Bkmn Dutch Lever 11. iii. I'll 
nave no more to do with you back nor edge. 1789 Lioht- 
voot /•/. Scot . 11 . 67* Fructifications in two vows upon the 
back of (he pinnule*. 1844 Dickknk Mar. ( hue. xii. (C. D.) 

1 17 As he drew the back of his hand «*tom hia lipa. 1863 
Booksi-Urdx Cat at., Fine copy, cwlf extra, full gilt backs, 
marbled edges. Mod. The back of the leaf is lighter in colour. 

5 . The side of any object away from the spectator, 
or spectators gene ally, Hie other or farther side. 
ell the back of: behind, on the farther side of ; cf. S3. 

c 1645 Howkli. Lett. (1630' II. 19 Turning by the back of 
Afric to the Cape of Morambric. x6o6 Loud. Gao. No. 
3349/1 Yesterday appeared on the buck of these Sanda a 
11 rt! 1704 Ibid. No. 4060/5 Pasting by the back of the 
Goodwin Sand. 1869 Tyndaij. Fra cm. Sc. viii. 1 4. 1R1 A 
plate of copper against the back of which a steady sheet of 
flame is permitted to play. 

1 6. Of time : The other side of, the time after. 

Obs. or dial. 

1673 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr.Sd. Men IL 16a, 1 must 
be . .your debtor till the buck of WhitMintidc. 

III. Parts of things having relation, or analo- 
gous in position, to the human back ; the hinder 
part, rear, following, 
t 7 . pi. Clothes. Obs. 

Mem. , 


A*' 


, Ri/tm (1869 1 I. 824 Unum indumentum quod 


dicitur Bak. c xmo Will. Paterae 2096 Atle Im bakkes rente. 
*377 La MOL. P.Pl. II. x. 36a Owre bakkes {gioss pan nil k*t 
moth-eten be. c 1386 Cmauci- a Chase. ) ’em. Prol. St 7 . 308 
A bak to walkcn in by day light. 1393 Lanou A Pl. C 
xiv. 71 Fynde beggars bred, backes for pc colde. 

f 8. Armour protecting the back ; a back-plate. 

1648 in Rushw. Hist. Coil iv. II. 1411 He taw the Ring 
. .in Nareby field having Rack and Breast on. 1691 Crom- 
wm.i Lett. (Carl.) 96 July, It U desired we may have a thou- 
sand backs-and-breasts and fifteen-hundred pots. a6gg 
Black more Pr. Art A. \u. 137 borne o'er braxen Backs, and 
Bieastplatca sweaL 


b. fig. A defence, protection. 


dk Britaine Hum. Trust, vi. 99 Your own Inno- 

cency will be a Back of Steel unto you. 

9 . The hind pait of a coat or other garment. 

Mod. What is (he material of the back of the vest! 

XO. The upright hind part of a chair, that gup- 
ports the back of the sitter ; and getu the hinder 
portion of any structure. 

igjo Palace. xo6/x Backe of a chvmney, coutrt cuevr de la 
chymiuet. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 78 To sit down 
..upon a chair without a back. 1716 8 Lady Montague 
Lett. I. x. 34 The archduchesses sat on chairs with backs 
without arms, 1899 Macaulay Hist . Eng. IV. '90 The 
back of the chimney did not seem to be firmly fixed. 

U. The rear of an armed force, auk. 

1907 Shark. 9 Hen. J V.i. iii. 79 He leaues his backe vn- 
a rat'd. 1737 Whirton jose/bus' Auti</. xn. viii. ft 3 Ami 
(ell upon tne Imcks of their enemies. 

1 12 . A following ; a body of followers or sup- 
porters i support, backing Obs. 

xaflfl Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 80 Without knowledge 
Of any back or battell to follow. x6xx SrxF u Hist. Gl. Brit. 
tx. xvi. ( *639) 86x Scotland . . was a special backe and second 
to King Henry. 1649 Br. Cuthhy Mem. (ivoai os Those 
that were otherwise minded, would have stay'd with a thin 
Bock, a s6Aa Raillik Lett. (17751 1 . 917 (Jam.) So Mr. Pym 
an d his back were removed. • 

IV. Surfaces or parts of things analogous to 
the back of animals. 

18 . fig. The surface of a river, the waves, etc, 
which bears floating burdens. (Cf. bosom.) 

xfito Shake. Temp. 11. i. 115, I saw him beate the surges 
vnder ham. And ride vpon their backes. 9697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, in. 553 Swift Rivers are with audden Ice con- 
strain'd ; And atudded Wheels are on iu Back sustain'd, 
tflgo Ci^ugh Di/sychus 1. v, 107 We'll take the crested bil- 
lows by their back's And shake them. 
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14. The ridge of a hill, of the nose («h). 

(AuCiooki Body of Mantis The vpper port of the Nom 
wiled Donum or the becks . . the spin® or ridge of the 
Nose. 1863 Hawthorns Old Homo (1890) 169 We now 
rambled about on the broad beck of the hilL 

16. The convex surface of any thing bent 

ritft Mm dim. Nov. < WeaJe) 98 Compass or curved timber, 
the outside of which is called the Back, 

16. Arch. The upper surface or edge of any 
horizontal or oblique beam. 


1677 M oxon Meek. Exon:. ( 1703) 156 Back or Hip-molding. 
The backward Hips or Valley-Rafters in the wav of an 
Angle. 1739 Cmambxrs CvcL S*/f. s.v., Hack of a hip, 
among builders, denotes the two planes on the outside of 
the hip, lying parallel with the adjoining side and end of 
the roof. 


17. The keel and kelson of a ship. 

(194s R. Copland Guy don't Quest. Cyrurg., The fancke Is 
lyke y c kele of a shyp.] 169a Load. Gob, No. *779/3 A 
French Ship of 70 Guns . . has broke her back, s 683 Con- 
temp. Hov. Aug. sag A stranded ship with her back broken. 


V. Technical uses, (transf., fig., and elliptical .) 
18. Leather-tradc, The thickest and best-tanned 


hides. 


*S3S Act tj Hen, VIII, xiv. f 3 Any (ether called backes 
or sole lether. *778 Ex cise-bk. in Dorset County Chron, 
a June 11881) Kinds of hides .‘—Sheep and lamb, butts and 
backs, calves and klpps. 183 9 Wokckstkh cites Cbado, 

18. Mining. (See quot.) 

tfloy Headrick Arran 45 .Similar cracks are formed in 
stratified sandstone, called by the workmen, slips, cutters 
or backs. 1851 Coal-trade Terms Northumb. ft Durham 4 
Back.— A diagonal parting in coal ; a description of hitch, 
where the strata are not dislocated. 1875 Urb Diet. Arte 
I. a 80 Back in mining, that side of an inclined mineral lode 
which is nearest the surface of the ground. The hack of a 
level is the ground between it and the level above. 

20. Jewellery. (See quot.) 

S879 C. Hisss in Casseirs Techn. Educ. IV. 349/a * Back* 
which in Jewellers' parlance means either the top or bottom 
side of the locket. 

21. Football , One of the players stationed behind 
the 'forwards,' c.g. 'half-back,' 'three-quarter 
back * ; the duty of the simple ' back ’ is to defeud 
the goal. 

1880 Daily Tel. so Dec., One of the Northern three-ouartcr 
backs sustained an iiyury to his leg. *884 Punch 8 March 
113/1 To go into this fine manly game lot football] padded 
. .is enough to rouse the ire of any old 'back' alive, 

22. Sporting, The action of 'backing': see 
Back v. 9. 

1899 * Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 35 While his I" the dog’s] 
*901111' was perfection in beauty and rigidity, the 'back 
was totally the reverse. 

VL Phrases. (Chiefly from 2 a., also 2 c.) 

28. Wilh prepositions : 

a. At the bach of\ behind, close behind ; with the 
pregnant senses of supporting, following, pursuing, 
chasing ; cf. 5 . b. Behind the bach of ; ( emphatic 
for ) lienind ; in the absence of, out of the sight, 
hearing, or knowledge of ; behind backs, clandes- 
tinely. o. f On (rarely of), upon back (obs.) : aback, 
back, backward, d. On, upon the back of : weigh- 
ing upon as a burden or incubus ; falling upon as 
an assailant e. On, upon the back (of) : (position) 
behind, in the rear (obs.) : (motion) close behind, 
f. To the back : to the back-bone, all through. 

O. c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1909 Hade bir at his bake, and 
he bankes leuyt. C1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. i. (1544) ab, At 
their backs, folowed indigence. 1313 l.t>. Berners Froiss. 
I. ccxxxiii. 334 To thetitent that they might haue wynter 
at their baoces. 1393 Shaks 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 13 1 Edward 
and Richard, like n brace of Grey-hounds . . Are at our 
backes. 1397 --- a Hen. IV, 11. iv. 334 You knew 1 was at 
your back, and spoke it on purpose. 1818 Byron Juan 1. 
cxxxvii, Ilcrv's my in istcr With more than half the city at 
his back. 1879 Frouul Casarx it. 166 Caesar had the people 
at his back. 

b. c 1380 Wyclip l Vis. (1880) 98 1 pou puttest J»i self bi- 
hindo J>i hake. 139a Siiaks. Bom. 4 JuL iv. i. a3 li will be 
of more price, Being spoke behind your backe, then to your 
face. 171s Addison Sped. No. 19 p a The Mistress, .scolds 
at the Servants as heartily before my Face as behind my 
Back. 1874 Mahaffv Soc. Life Greece iii. 50 They will cen- 
sure her behind backs. >883 Statist 01 July, While they 
were maturing their scheme, the Government went behind 
their backs and concluded an agreement. 

0. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 10 Gang bu on bare ! C1400 
Destr. Troy xiv. 5957 The batell on bucks was borne to be 
se. Ibid. xv. 659a And frusshet ^ere fos fer vppo backe. 
1447 Bokknham Seyntys 59 She nevr of bak turuyde hyr 
vysayge. 

d. 1603 Siiaks. Lear 1. iv. 49, 1 haue yeares on my backe 
forty eight. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol \ 18671 45 No sooner ob- 
tains he a commission against a child of God, but presently 
he is upon his back. 1776 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 
Writ. >18391 1. 100 We snail have all the powers of Europe 
on our backs 1I31 Ht. M ahtink au Ireland vii. x 18 Rather 
too much to have another (priest), .on their backs. 

0. «6q 3 in Camden's Rem. >1697) 19$ On the backe, they 
make men serme women. 163B Umhki Ann, vL 499 Upon 
the back of these came a thousand. 1663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab. Piigr. , As soon as they had the house on their backs 
and were come into the open air. 1734 CoL Records Penn, 
HI. 564 Several of the Inhabitants on the back of our 
Mountains. 1783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill Wks. 1849 I. 
903 Another reform has since come upon the back of the first. 
Mod. The child took the measles, and then on the hack of 
chat came scarlatina. 

£ 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. Ifl. 47 Mettall Marcus, steele to 
the very backe. 1703 Hickkrinoill Priest-Cr. n, vL 57 
Like liula Laud, Mettle to the Back. 


24 Willi verbs: 

*. To break the back of. (Jig.) to overburden, 
crash ; to finish the hardest part of (a task), b. 
To get the back of: to get behind, take in the rear. 
+ c. To give back (obs.) : to retreat, turn tall, run 
away. a. To give one the bach : to turn away 
from, disregard him. 6. To give or make a back 
(at leap-frog, etc.): to bend the body so as to 
present a surface which may be jumped over. £ To 
put or set up the back : to arch it as angry cats 
do ; to put oneself or another into anger ; to 
arouse, g. To turn the back : to turn away from 
facing, go away, flee ; to turn the back upon : to 
turn definitely nom, abandon, forsake. 

a. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. VIII , 1. L 84 Many Haua broke their 
backes with laying Mannors on 'em For this great lourney. 

b. 1633 Holcropt Procopius, John . . compassed the Tra- 
chea, so that he got the Backes of the Enemy. 

0. a 1300 Cursor M. 9490 be fiue gaue bak to wine a-way. 
Ibid. 4390 He drou, sco held, ^e tassel brak, pe mantel left, 
he gafe pe bak. C1400 Destr. Troy xxm. 9474 pai were 
boun to gyffe bake, ft the bent leue. 1333 Bellkndenk 
Levy i. (18991 30 Dredand . . to be inclusit on every side . . 
thay gnif bukkis. 139s Shako. I\vo Gent. v. iv. 196 Thurio 
jriue backe, or else embrace thy death. 1661 R. Davsnfort 
City Nt.-CaS v. in DodsL 1 1780) XI. 358 Catch’d at thy word, 
thou giv'st back. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morell; xv. 
Back , To give back, Pedem refer re. 

<L a 1604 Bp. M. Smyth Serm. (1639) 94 They gaue him 
the back, and became apostates. s68a Bunyan Holy War 
936 Emmanuel, their Prince, has given them the back. 

. e - . , I# * Dickkns Pickw. vii. 57 Stooping . . as if he were 
'making a back' for some beginner at leapfrog. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair 111, 13 1 Hoppe; The Major was giv. 
inn a back to Georgy. 

T. 1708 Vanbr. ft Cibbkr Pro". Husb. v. iii. na O Lud I 
how her back will be up then, when she meets me. 1843 
Dibraku Sybil (1863) 14 But the other great whig families 
. . set up their backs against this claim of the Kgremonts. 
1864 Sunday Mag. I. 70 He goes his own way . . if you put 
his back up. c 1870 H. Spokkoro Pilot’s W, in Casouet Lit. 
(1877) IV. 9/1 The. .cat used to put up her back at the three. 

g. c 1400 Destr. Troy tv. 1348 The Troiens . . tumyt be 
bake, ffledrion in fere. 1397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 1. L 130 The 
shame Of those that tunrd their backes. 1603 — Lear 1. L 

a 8 To tume thy hated backe Vpon our kingdome. s6xx 
iblk x Sam. x.9 When he had turned his bncke to go from 
Samuel, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (17991 I. 99 If you turn 
your backs and refuse to . . hearken. 1711 Addison Spect. 
No. so8 Pa Sir Roger's Back was no sooner turned but 
honest Will began. x066 G. Macdonald Ann.Q. Neighb. 
xxx. 11878} jaa, I never turned my back on my leader yet. 

26. complex, a. To be or fie on one's back : to be 
laid up, to be afflicted ; to lay any one on his back , 
to prostrate, floor, lay low. + b. To have by the 
back : to lay hold of, seize. + a. To take the back 
upon oneself : to flee. d. With or having one's 
back at or to the wall : hard-pressed, struggling 
against odds. 

O. 1635 Gurn all Chr. in A rm. v. (1669) 343/x They never 
look up to Heaven, till God lays them on their back. 1841 
Catlin N. A mer. lud. (1844* if. xiv. 80 Sick and very feeble, 
having been for several weeks upon my back. 

b. a X333 Ridley Wks. 67 Else thou must be had by tha 
back. 1397 Morlky Introd. Plus. 146 Then brother I turns 
you by the backe. 

0. c 1300 Lancelot 1488 It haith gart o thousand tak At 
oiws apone them-self the bak. 

a. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 73 That we may haif 
thair bokls at the wall, Without defend that ar oure com- 
moun fa. x8m H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. 536, 1 ill liked to 
see him with nis back to the wall. 

Baok (back), sb . 1 [prob. immediately a. Do. bak 
trough, tub, a. F. bac ‘ferry boat, punt* (see Baoi, 
also 1 trough, basin, mash-tub,' in med.L. bacus , 
baccus, ferry boat (1 lthc. in Hu Conge): cf. also late 
L . bacca ‘ vas nuuarium,' Isidore; remoter origin 
uncertain.] A large shallow vessel (chiefly for 
liquids) ; a tub, trough, vat, cistern ; esp. applied 
to those used by breaers, dyers, and picklers. 

168a Load. Gas. Na 1684/4 To be Sold, six Backs, several 
Stills and Worms. 1737 Miller Card. Diet . s.v. Anil, 
Backs or Vats of Stone-work, well cemented. 1791 Hamil- 
ton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1. 11. ii. 159 Long copper or wooden 
vessels, called troughs or backs. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Sf 
Exp . Phil. I. xi. 483 The gaseous atmosphere of a back of 
beer in fermentation. s8zx Mem. R. I ecil Introd. 8 His 
father had in this ground several large backs of water. x0s0 
Scott Rob Roy (1B18) 111 . 13 (Jam.) Narrowly escaping 
breaking my shins over a turf back and a salting tub. 
Baofc (brek a. [partly attributive use of Back 
sb.l as in back wall — wall at the back ; partly 
elliptical use of Back adv., as in back rent (cf. 'to 
be back with his rent '), back years (cf. ' for yean 
back ’) ; by no means distinctly separated from Baok- 
in comb . ; cf. senses 1 and 2, with Back-, 4, 5.] 

I. From the sb. 

1. Situated behind or in the rear, or away from 
the front. Hence, a sometimes with the inferred 
sense of 'distant, outlying, demote,' os in back 
settlement , country ; b. Oftea^ ith that of ' inferior, 
mean, obscure,' as in back slum. 

e 1490 Adam Bel xxx in Ritsbn's Anc. P. P. 10 WiUUun 
opened hys backe wyndow That was in hys chambre on 
bye. 1333 Covkhdalk Ex. xxxiii. 93 Thou shall se my 
back partes, but my face shal not be sene. 1383 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. 58 When there is still some backe nooke be- 
hind*. 1683 Ray Cost. (1848) iu A small fiat back claw, 
or toe. 1703 Land. Gob. Na 3885/4 Lost . . out of a back 


Shaad, 4 prices of Grape. i8e6 W. Taylor Ann. Rev. IV. 
886 The Ohio should . . have been made the back line Of 
boundary. 189a Thackeray Pmdeunu vii. (xS8i> 65 A 
little morocco box, which .. contained the Majora back 
teeth. 1870 Lowe vuStudy Wind, j A stilted plover with 
no back toe. Mod. The occupants of the back scats. 

а. 168s Penn Ace. Penneyiv. Wks. 178a IV. 301 The 
back-lands being . . richer, than those that lie by navigable 
rivers. 1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 490 To fall oa 
the back settlements of Pennsylvania. 1783 Gouv. Moaam 
in Sparks L(/s 4 Writ.ix 839) 1 . 048 The hack lands are as 
important in the eyes of some, as th« fisheries. 1798 Mal- 
thus PopuL (i8t7> 1 . 7 In the back settlements, where the 
sole employment is agriculture. s 38 a Macm . Mag, XLVI. 
70/a Driven . . Into the backest of tha back country. 

b *86® Dickens Uneomm . Trav. x. (1866) 67/s A back 
street in the neighbourhood of Walworth. 1863 Atkenemm 
sSJan. 194/1 Imprisoned in the back slums of Westminster. 

In this sense formerly compared Baokkr, 
Backebmoot, Backmost. Only the last is now in 
ordinary use. 

2. Used to distinguish that one of two things (or 
sets of things) which lies behind the main or front 
one, and is more or less subsidiary to it. In this 
case it is more usual to use the hyphen: see Back- 5 . 

*338 Coveedale x Kings vii. 8 Y* back courte made be- 
twene y* house and the porche. 139a Greene Conny-catch. 
(1881) 59 The gentlewoman . . brought him into a backe 
roomc. 17x3 Guardian No. 85 The young poets are in the 
back room. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (Rtldg.) 319 Coming 
unexpectedly from a back parlour into the shop. s8» T. 
Ham. in Examiner 31 Aug. 551/9 Which he traced to the 
back kitchen. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. L az The back 
ataircone from the Taj-mahal at Agra. 

II. From the adv. 

3. In arrear, overdue ; behindhand. 

tjij Ld. Burners Frviss. II. ccvii. [cciii.] 639 To fynde 
sylucr to mayntayne it withall, he founds out sublelly a 
backe tavle. 184s S. Warren Ten Thous. a Year II. v, 
(Hoppe) Whether you have come to any arrangement with 
your late opponent concerning the baik-rents. 

1 4. That holds one back. Obs . rare. 

16x7 Fkltham Resolves (1647) 66 Take away from him 
those back fcares, that would speak him still to he fragile man. 

f 6 . Turning or looking backward. Obs. save. 

1633 P Flkichkr Purple I si. in Farr's .S'. P. 197 The 
falsebuck Tartars, .in flying ranks, Oft backward turn. 

б . Coming back, returning. 

1868 U. Lousing The Hudson 145 They generally descend 
the river at the close of May, when they are CHlletl Back Shad. 

7. Turned back, reversed, as in back current, 
back smoke ; spelt backward, as in back slang. 

*887 J* Wilson Chr. North I. 137 That mysterious and 
infernal t.ort, called back-smokc. 

Baok (bit-k), v. [f. Back j*.1] 

I. To line the back of, make a back to. 

+ 1. 'I o cover the back, clothe. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 185 To hreke bereerU bred & 
bakken hem \v.r. bak hym, bach cm] with 

2. To put a back to, to line the back, or form 
the back part of. 

1703 Smkaion Edysione L. § 390 The ashler wall* were 
backed . . with rubble stone, or with bricks. 1884 Law Times 
Rep. LI. 930/9 That A. B. do back and copea hundred rods 
of their walk Mod. This book requires to be backed. 

8 . To form the rear of, lie at the back of. 

i8a6 Disraku Viv. Grey iv. vi. 162 Its ruined castle back- 
ing the city. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exf. xxxi. <1856. 970 
This beach is backed by rolling dunelike hills. 1878 Hux- 
ley Pkysiogr. 167 The chalk cliffs which back the beach. 


II. To support at the back. (Cf. Back sb. 1 2 .) 

4. To support or help mechanically, materially, 

a. of persons : orig. with physical force, hence with 
authority, money ; to uphold, aid, second. 

1348 W. Patten Exp. Scotl. Arb. Gamer III. 98 A troup 
of Demi-lances to back them. 1394 Greene Orl. Par, 
(1599) jo He backt the Prince of Cuba for my foe- f 1605 
f Rowley Birth. Merl, iv. ii. 340 The Saxons which thou 
brought’st To back thy usurpations. 1684 Bunyan Piigr, 
11. 70 One, that .. had taken upon him to bock the Lions. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. *-5°3 Demands which 
had been backed by an armed force. 1880 Jefferies Hodge 
St M. I. 79 The old uncle who had ' backed him at t!.ie bonk. 

b. of things. Also fig. 

>998 Barret Theor. Warresv. 1. 129 They (kingdoms] are 
strong by nature, when. . backed with lakes, mountaines, etc. 
1769] Falconer Did. Marine (1780) s.v., To Back an anchor, 
to carry out asmall anchor, .ahead of the large one. .in order 
to support it, and prevent it from loosening. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 65 To back a rope or chain ; to put on 
a preventer, when it is thought likely to break from age or 
extra strain. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. ft 6 (1882* ox The 
moral revolution . . was backed by a religious revival. 

6 . To support morally (by arguments, etc.). 

s6sa T. Taylor Comm. Titus 1. 9 (1619) 205 Which Godly 
course Augustine backeth. iyaa Dx Foe MolL EL (1840) 
313 He backed his discourses with proper quotations a of 
scripture. 1833 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 76 Authoritative 
teaching, .backed by the performance of miracles t 
1 6. rejl. To support or stay oneself. Obs. 

164a Rogers Naaman 189 Others . . backe themselves with 
this, That your best Preachers are no better then they 
should be. 


7. To support one's opinions, judgements, etc* 
ts to an undecided issue, by a wager or bet. To 
'tack a horse : to bet or stake money upon his 
vinning a race ; to back the field: to bet upon the 
iggregate of the hones in a nee, against one ia 
^articular. 

1697 Drydkn Virg. Bel. IIL 44 Now back your Singing with 
in equal Stake. 1699 Luttbell Brief Eel. IV. 505 The 
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lord Whaiton'a horao Carebssse lias beaten aaothsr badct 
by the duke of Devon, etc. for £ 190a 1B17 Byron Beppo 
xxvlr, Moot men (dll by losing render'd eager) Will back 
their own opinions with a wager. I0 U Marryat Joe. 
Faith f. xxiii. 80 Someone backed me against another man 
in the ring for fifty pound a side. 

8 . To back up : to stand behind with intent to 
support or second, to uphold or support materially 
or morally ; esp. in Cricket (of a iielder) : To run 
behind another fielder in readiness to stop the ball 
if he should fail to do it ; (of the batsman at the 
bowler's end) : To start in readiness for a run ; and 
similarly in other games. 

iS6g M. Arnold Am. Crit. L (1875139 Let us all stick to each 
other and bock each other upw 1S79 Froudk Car sit r xxl 
359 He prolonged Cesar's command, and becked him up in 
everything. 1883 Aar. Hknbon in Standard a8 June s/a 
Varied appeals to strengthen and * back up ‘ their own long* 
continued efforts. 

0. Sporting, of dogs : To follow the lead of a 
dog that 'points/ by tailing into the same perfectly 
stiff or semi-cataleptic state. 

tS6o Encycl. Brit . XX. aao/i A dog which backs another 
Is not aware of the proximity of game at the time otherwise 
than by inference. 1873 * Stonkhkngb ' Brit. Sport s 1. 1. lii. 
f 6. 69 Some very high-cou raged dogs are very difficult to 
make ’back'; 1 have known many highly.bred ones in 
which the cataleptic condition was never fully developed. 

UI. To mount on the back of. 

10. To mount, ride on (a horse) ; also, to break 
him in to the saddle. Also ,fig. of the billows, etc. 
(Cf. To breast the waves.) 

150s Shaks. Ven 4- Ad. Ixx,‘ The colt that’s backed and 
burthened being young, ssafi — 1 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 74 That 
Roane shall be my Throne, well, I will bneke him straight. 
c xfiao Fletciikr ft Mass. Trag. Bamaveit v. iii, Back the 
raging waves to bring you proffiL 1603 Coc kbkam Diet. 
111. s.v. Bucephalus. He would suffer none to backe him, hut 
his Master. 1774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. I. i. i. (1869) 950 The 
French horses . . must not be backed till they are eight 
years old. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (More II', To back, 
or break a horse, Kquttm domart. sSoi Southey Thalaba 
iv. xxx, Could they have bark'd the Dromedary then. 

1 11. To cover (used of animats in copulation). 
*«5S Rowland Monffet's Theat . Ins. 997 When as the 
fe male or she Abhc would be backt. 

TV. To write or print at the back of. 

12. a. To countersign a warrant, b. To endorse 
a bill, or cheque. O. To print on the back (as 
well as the front). 

176B Blackstonk Comm. IV. 938 The warrant of a justice 
of the peace in one county . . must be backed, that is, signed 
by u justice of the peace in another . . before it can be exe- 
cuted there. 

V. trans. To cause to move back, put back. 

+ 13. To draw back, withdraw. Obs. 

1576 Tim me Calvin on (Jen. 59 If lie do but a little backe 
his nande all things shall by and by perish, etc. 

14. To set, lay, or incline back. 
sAffi Ellis Elgin Mart. I. 97 Was scooped in, and backed 
auainst the rock. 

b. To back a sail, a yard : to lay it aback ; * to 
brace the yard so that the wind may blow directly 
on the front of the sail, and thus retard the ship's 
course.' Also absolutely. 

1707 London Gao. No. 4380/3 The Firebrand . . immedi- 
ately backing her Foresail, drove off. xSsa Catt. Cab den 
in Examiner 4 J an. (1813) 6/1 The enemy backed and came 
to the wind. xoaS Moorr Meet. 0/ Ships Hi, Then sails are 
backed, we nearer come. 1847 Sir J. Ross Voy. S. Pole 1 1. 
168 By backing and filling the sails we endeavoured to avoid 
collision with the larger masses [of ice]. 

16. To push back, cause to move back or in the 
opposite direction. 

xSia Examiner 94 Aug. 533/x One . . seised the horse by 
the nose, backed him. sSsa Southey Roderick xxv, And with 
sidelong step Hacking Orelio, drew him to the ground. 1848 
Dickens Dombey viu, Backing his chair a little, 
b. esp. To propel in the opposite direction, by 
reversing the action; as, to back a locomotive 
engine, a boat ; also, to back the oars, and, in 
same sense, to back water . 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) R.v., To back astern . . 
is to manage the oars in a direction contrary to the usual 
method, so as that the boat . . shall retreat. sSa3 F. Cooper 
Pioneer xxvii, * Back water,' cried Natty, as the canoe 
glided over the place. 1839 Marryat King's Own xlvi, 
Before the boats could be backed astern. 1837 — Dog* 
Fiend xv, The smugglers backed water to stop their way. 
1887 Smyth Sails*' fWd.-bk. 65 A sailing vessel is backed 
by means of the sails, a steamer by reversing the paddles 
or screw-propeller. Back hert The order directing the 
engineer to reveres the movement of the cranks, ana urge 
the vessel astern. 1884 Mooch. Exam. 18 Sept. 5/9 Than 
th e trai n was backed. 

VI. intr. (for red.) To move, go, come back. 
18. To move back, recede, retreat backward. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans , Hawking B vj, The terottyi seme to 

kepe hir ftom wyndyng whan she backet. 1833 Kane Grin- 
nett Exp. xvi. ( 1856) 193 Backing Into wider quarters. iS6e 
Dickens Uncomm. Trent, r. (1866) 33/a Backing Into the 
fireplace. 1873 G. Davies Mount, and Mere sir. X09 The 
bisfish slowly nocked out of sight. 

17. To move in the reverse direction. Said of 
the wind when it changes in a direction opposite 
to the course of the sun. Opposed to veer. 

1860 Adm. Fitz-Roy in Mere. Mar. Mag. VII. 40 The 
wind appeared to 'back,* or 'retrograde, its* Lowrll 
Study Wind. 5 Did the wind bade round or go about with 
the sunt 


18. To back outi to move backward out of a 
place without turning ; fig. to draw back cautiously 
or tacitly from an arrangement or situation, to re- 
treat out of a difficulty. 

*8*8 Scott Rob Roy viii, Determined that Morris should 
not back out of the scrape so easily. 1839 Marryat King's 
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reserve come to his rescue. 

19. To back down : to descend as one does a 
ladder ; to recede downward from a position taken 
up. Also fig. 

*88o St. James's Gas. 11 OcL Unless the Government 
back down from their preparations at this point. 1884 
Harper's Mag. June 6 bfs Be firm, don't back down. 
Back (beck), adv. [Aphetic for Abauk, OE. on 
bmc ~ into or in the rear. Not found bef. 1 4 th c. ; for- 
merly with comparative backer , occas. backer more.] 

I. lu a direction to the rear. 

1. lit. In the direction of one's back, or the back 
of any object in question ; toward the rear ; away 
from a forward position. Often with the vb. (go, 
come , etc.) omitted, esp. in the imperative. Back 
with : move back with, take or draw back. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7595 Ga, Neyder forth ne )eit on back. 
1460 Pol. Ret. if L. Poems . i860) $5 With that a-noon 1 went 
me bakkermore. 1540 Latimer P toughers 17 No man y' 
loketh hakke. tgfia J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. <1867) 158 
The bore shall backe first 1990 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 9 
Backe with tliat leg, PeroeualL 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 
11. xxxiv, Back, beardless buy I Back, minion 1 *831 H. 
Stephens Bk. qf Farm 691 Language to horses . . To step 
backward— -Back is the only word I can remember to have 
heard for this motion. xS6o Maury Phys. Gear. Sea, viii. | 376 
This current which baffled and beat back this fleet. 

2. Away from what is treated as the front ; from 
the actual or ordinary position. 

CX500 Blowhole Test, in Halliw. Nag. P. is To draw the 
bake fer out of their sight sfixx Bihle Matt, xxviii. a The 
angri of the Lord rollecfback the stone. 179a Munchausen’s 
Trav. xiv. 4 The crowds who were about me retreated back. 
x8x6 J. Wilson City qf Plague 1, ii. 139 A blast . . Drives me 
back from the grave. Mod. Try to force this bolt back. 

3. Away from an engagement, promise, or under- 
taking. 

1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) a.v. Back , To go 
back from his word, Fidem violare. 1833 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 70X Harley and Foley. . promised, with an air of 
confidence . . but soon went back from their word. Mod. 
I accepted his offer at once, lest he should draw back. 

4. Into time past, backward in time. 

171X Steele Sped. No. 153 P 9 Able to look back on Youth 
with Satisfaction. 171a — ibid. No. 484 P a If we go back 
to the days of Solomon. *748 Richardson Clarissa (1B11) 
VI. 9s, 1 might have gone further back than that fatal 
seventh. 1834 Mrs. Jameson Bk. 0/ Th. (1877) 193 In 
memory I can go back to a very early age. 

II. In the reverse direction. 

6 . lit. In the opposite direction in space, so os 
to return to the place originally left. Often with 
vb. (go, etc.) omitted : cf. 1 . 

a X53* More Wks. 6 iR.) To pull him back into the volup- 
tuousbrode way. 1388 Myrr. Mag., Jack Cads x. 6 Re* 
moued our campe, and backe to Senocke went, c 1500 
Marlowe Faust, v. vj If thou deny it 1 will back to hell. 
*£96 Siiaks. Merck. V. 11. vii. 14, 1 will suruay the inscrip- 
tions backe againe. 16x4 T. Taylor Ttoo Serm. i. ax Backe 
they will to Egypt in all haste. 1783 Burke Affairs Ind. 
Hits. XI. 54 Send it back to Bengal for the purchase of 
Indian merchandise, xfka Miss Yonck Cameos 1. 916 Back 
came John in rage and fury. 

6 . In reversal of progress, so os to return to a 
former condition. 

>838 Coverdai.e Jer. xliv. 9 They wente backe to do sacri- 
fice and worshipe vnto straunjxe goddes. 175s Johnson 
Rambt. No. 904 P 6 And then fall back to the common state 
of man. *817 Byron Manfred 11. ii. 78, 1 felt myself de- 
graded back to them. And was all clay again. 1867 Frkrman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 749 The whole country fell back 
into heathenism. 

7. In reversal of action or change of any kind, so 
as to restore former circumstances or relations; 
formerly expressed by Aoain, which is still some- 
times used, and often added. 

1807 Shaks. Cor. 1. I 240 All From me do backe re- 
ceiue the Flowre of all. 189a E. Walker Epictetus? Mor. 

i >737> xv, How is that lost that is but given back! 175a 
oiinson Rambl. No. 193 P 11 Three times 1 sent it to the 
printer, and three times! fetched it back. 18 65 Baring- 
Gould Werewolves v. 55 And transformed himself back again 
into his human shape. ..*883 Gilmour Mongols xvii. 903 
Has any one among us died . . and come back to lUet 
b. cllipt. ( - come, received, put, etc. back.) To 
be back * F. Ure de retour. 

>870 W. Ward Philos. Theism (1884) I. 386 My desire 
to be Deck comfortably in the warm house. Mod. How long 
have you been back 1 I must have them hack some day. 

8. In return, requital, repayment, retaliation, 
rasp Shaks. Muck Ado iv. L bo What haue I to giue you 
back? sfiei — Twelfth N. iv. ii 18 Take, and gme backe 
affayres, and their dispatch. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. il 
i, With heavy penalty will it one day be required back. 
*863 Kingsley Water Bab. viii 396 She knew they would 
pa^her back. Med. Strongly tempted to answer back.* 

9. In a position to the rear, or away from the 
front ; at a point or distance behind, 
rljas in O. E. Mite, aeB He bad Mm stood* baa 1473 


BACK. 

Warkw. Cheats. m And aftyre . . ft aroose north -est, and ao 
• bakkere and bakkere. 1594 Shaks. Rich, ill , u U, 38 My 
Lord, stand backe, and lettne Coffin pnee* sign T hackkray 
Pendemnis xvi (1884) 143 Mrs. Pendonnit's visit .. which 
we have reeonled many pages back. Mod. The field lies 
back from the road. 1 left him back at the second milestone. 

10. In a state of check to forward motion in 
space, to progress in condition, to production, ex- 
hibition, or declaration. 

*338 Covkrdale e Kings hr. 94 Dryue forth, and keep me 
notbak. 1573 6 Tiiynnk in Animadv. In trod. 36 There 1 r 
n huge stoone tyed at my foote, whiche keepeth me backe. 
xfiti Bulk Hum. xxiv. xi The Lord hath kept thee back 
from honour. xSfiS Macaulay Hist . Eng. I IT. 995 A nation 
. . long kept back by a sterile eoil and a severe climate. 
Mod. To keep back dispatches, main facts, essential par- 
ticulars. To shade fruit trees, so as to keep the fruit bide. 

11. In time past; ago. Usually following a 
measure of time. 

1708 Southey Lett. Spain (1790) 139 Dug up, a few yean 
back, at Buenos Ayres. x86o Hawthorns Marble Faun 
(1879) I. viU. 86 For months back. *869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) III. xL 38 A house which, two generatiomi back, 
had been ignoble. Mod. Far back in the Middle Ages. 

12. Behind in condition, behind-hand, in arrear. 

1893 Chamb . Jml. No. 133. 66 A dlnuerless Sunday and a 

week back in their rent 

IV. Phrases . 

13. f Back astd fore (arch, or dial.), bach and 
forth, back and forward ; backwards and forwards, 
to and fro. 

>633 Urlumart Rabelais 1. xxiii. He would go back and 
fore along the foresoid rope. 1678 K. L estrange Seneca's 
Mor. (1685) 4 All Material Benefits are tossed back and for- 
ward, und change their Mauler. 3839 A need. 4 Trad. 
(Canid.) Young girls, .dance over the candle back and forth. 
*847 Lk Fanu T. O'Brien 199 Barristers . . flitted back and 
forward through the passages. 1884 Ron in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 540/9, 1 will go back and forth every day. 

14. Back of : back from, behind. (In U. S.) 

1837 Tomer Amer. in Japan iii. 83 The country which 
stretches back of Shanghai. 1873 Whitney L(fe Lang. viii. 
143 Another earlier designation of a more or less kindred 
conception lay back of it. 1875 Sears Serm. 4 Songs 287 
The home lies back of the Sunday School. 

Back- in comb . is used in many relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, and adverbial (rarely verbal), 
often difficult to separate, and in various senses. 
In some of these the combination is very loose, the 


back stroke. As a rule, the use of the hyphen implies that 
the combination (in the case in point) has not the general 
and purely descriptive value or the two words, but is In 
some respect specialised or appropriated as a specific name. 

A. General senses in combination. 

I. from Back sb. 

1 . objective. A. with pr. pple., forming adjectives, 
as back-slapping, -wounding, b. with vbl. sb., 
forming substantives, as back-breaking, scratching. 
O. with agent-noun, as backscraper, scr dicker. 

1803 Siiaks. Mens, for M. nr. ii. 197 Back-wounding 
calumnie. *777 Twining in Country Clergym. 18 th C. ( 1889) 
50 A brisk, noisy, back-slapping new man. 1787 Bkntham 
Whs. X. 168 Back-breaking which is the death of so many 
vessels. 1794 J . Wolcott ( P. Pindar) Row/, for Oliver Wks. 
1 1. 135 Chopsticks and backscrapers. 1834 Southey Doctor 
iv. (D.) A back-scratcher, of which the hand was ivory. 1884 
Good Wdx. June 400/a Having borne himself so lubberly over 
his 1 back-scratching.' 

2 . instrumental and locative, with pples. and 
adjs., forming adjs., as back-broken, bach-aching. 

x8o« J. Davies Microcosm. (1876) 16 (D.) An empires 
lode (Which weaknesse oft back-broken vndergoes). 1837 
Athenaeum No. 897. 874 The back -broken traveller .. 
stretches from his camel. 1883 Swinburne Cosqusttes xvi, 
The strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. 

3. ottrib. Of or pertaining to the back, used for 
or carried on the back, e. g. back-ache, sloth, -chut, 
-fin ; back-basket, -burden, -Hunt, -had. 

csMge Ancr. R. 990 Gif him stronge bac duntes. 1177 
Lancl. P. PL B. x. 36a Oure bakdobis [v. r. balckes] fat 


Langu P. PL B. x. 36a Oure bakdobis iv. r. balckes] fat 
inoth-eten be. 1539 Palsor. 196/1 Badceburden, partes , 
charge. 160s Dent Pathw. Heaven 79 Tooth-ache, head- 
ache, backe-ache, bone-ache. S706 Phillips, Bray, Back- 
clouts for young children. 17*3 Dx Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 158 She came . . with a great hack-burden of roots. 
iTss Bailey Erasm. Cottoq. (1877) 18a (D.) Return home 
with a backload of sanctimony. 1773 Adair Amer. Ind. 90 
1 Kingslry Water-Bob. 


with a backload of sanctimony. 177s Adair Amer. Ind. 90 
Large portable back-baskets. 1881 Kingslry Water-Bob. 
iv. 144 With their back-fins out of the water. 

IX. from Back a. 

4. gen. Lying at the back, In the rear, or behind ; 
hinder ; Back a. i, and more commonly written 
as two words. 


1381 Marbrck Bk. of Notes 86 Thou shaft see my Bacfce- 
partes, but my face stial not be seene. 1630 T. Goodwin 
Wks. fx86a) IV. 967 The back-parts of Ood 7 which w« call 
his attributes. 179s tr. Certain ft Rembrandt’s Etch. 99 
The Back-view is the Inner part of the Tempfo. syn 
Hanway Trav. (1769) I. 111. xxxviL t8 7 Tim back-part 
this tent *771 Maskelyne in Phil. Trout. LX 11 . 106 In 
the back-observation . . the real upper-limb will appear the 
lowest 1774 White ibid. L XV. 973 The beck-wall of 
William of Wickham's stables. 

6. esp. Applied to a port of a boose or building 
which lies behind, and is usually subsidiary to the 
front or main part bearing the name, as bach- 
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building « building behind forming u appendage 
to a main building, back-chamber, -court, -drawing- 
room, -garden, -home, -kitchen, -parlour, -yard, etc. 

>Sgg Covr.Rr>Ai.iE F.ztk. xlii. i The ckambre that erode ouer 
agaynst the backbuyldinge. a idea T. Cartwrigh r Cm- 
Jut* Rher- KT — ' ru “ 4 “'***“ 


jut , Rhem. N. T. 116181 7*4 The intercession by Angels 
lycth <ss they nmyt in the backhouse ditch. lAgg Ford 
Love’s Suer . i. ii. '«8j9> 77 I'll meet thee . . in thy lady's 
back-lobby. 1653 Umijuhart Resbetais 1. Iv, la every back* 
chamber or with -drawing room. 1679 Bedlue Popish 
Ptul K|i. a. Creeping into back-yards, and firing stacks of 
Kevins. 1709 Sikkuc Tatter No. 45 n, 1 was let in at tlie 
Hack-gate of a lovely House. 1710 Loud, Gum. No. 4637/4 
A well built Brick House, with a Back-house and other 
Buildings behind. 17B Sterne Tr. Shmdy (180a) L 78 To 
drink a bottle of wine with my father . . in tne back-parlour. 
1784 Wisuv Whs. if 87a) XI 1 1. soj She heard a knocking 
at the back-kitrhen door. i|u Mss. Qaekell North f A. 
1, Curled up on the sofa in the back -drawing- room, i860 R. 
Ball an rYNK Lifeboat 5 Mr. Crumps sat innsmall back-office. 
1876 Black Greet s Past. iiL ao The back-parlour of a Bal- 
linascroon public-house. (Ms Ferodv Hug* Journalism 
Kxiii. 186 The crowing of a cock in the back-yard of a 
suburban villa. 

III. from Back tuiv. 

0 . With vbs., forming compound verba, as back- 
try, to try back or over again, rare. 

1640 1 Kirkcudbr. Wnr.( 'omm. Min . Bk. (1855) 83 The 
way . . shall be tryerf and buktryed. 

7 . With pres, pple., forming adja., as back- blowing, 
-earning, -driving, -glancing, -going, - looking , 
-lying. 

1360 Tumi Herbal 11. 97 b, A raperemwine or back- 
dryuyng medicine. x6s§ W. Hull Mirr. Afaj. 48 The soule 
is encombred with foure back -pulling retentive*. 1817 
Mar. Kdgrwortii Harrington vi. Wka IX. 45 With back- 
stepping curtsy. 1890 Mrs. Browning Peeme XI. 347 Back- 
looking Memory. 18(3 H. Kings liy A. Elliot 1.x. no A 
long, low, back-lying house. 

8 . With pa.ppks., forming tdjf. (chiefly poetic), 
an back-drawn , -flung, -thrown, - turned \ etc. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (i6n) pa With shafts shot out from 
their back-turned bow. sfiga Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 
sa6 Tossed to and again, retorted, back reverted. 1850 M ns. 
Browning Poems II. 74 Back-thrown on the slippery coping- 
stone. 1863 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 11. a8 A-lookin 
Up with back-flung head. 

B. With agent-nouns , forming sbs., ns Back- 
slider ; back-sitter, one who sits back. 

iH) in Paxton Hood Scot. Char. ii. 33 But a bauchle . . 
in this world, and a backsitter in tho neisL 

10 . With vbl. sbs. forming sbs., as Back-sliding, 
back-coming, -drawing, -going, -looking, -slipping, 
•starting, .surging, -turning, etc. 

tl|g Cover dale Jer. 11L » So shal 1 henle youre bac- 
tumynges. 1540 — Fruit f. Lest. |ii. Wks. 1844 1. 366 Such 
curious bacldooking doth the Lord rebuke. 1590 Swinbumn 
Testaments 197 Of apoxtasie . . that is to say, ofhsck-starting 
from the Christian faith. sfioo Aw. Abbot Exp. Jonah $23 
That sigh which breatheth out sorrow, by a bacJce-breathing 
bringeth in joy. 01603 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (i68j> 79 In 
her back-coming . . the Earl of Bothwcll rencountered ner. 
J «8 Blair A utobiog. vi. (1848; 86 Approving my jealousy, 
but reproving my backdrawing. aSit Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, 
A . . hostage for my safe baebcoming. i8s». K. Chambers 
Dorn. Ann. ScotL I. 4 In all her back-surging* upon the 
ground she lost. 

11 . With nouns of action , forming sbs., as bach- 
caper, -come, flonu, - look , -march, -return, - step , 
-stretch, -srwttp, - throw . 

*877 tr - BullingtPs Decades (1592^ 314 At his hack-rctume 
Into his country. 1999 Shake Hen. V, v. Cho. 41 Till 
Harry c* backe returne againe to Prance. 1606 Ret. Jr. 
Parnass. 11. vi. The dog, seeing him practise his . . back- 
caper. 1845 KUTHtsrosn Tryal 4 Tri. Faith 1x845' 1 aa 
When the conscience hath gotten a back-throw with the 
hand of the Almighty, a 1718 Penn Whs. (17*6) I. 454 We 
wish it be not the Beginning of a back-march. 183s G note 
Greece 11. Ixxv. IX. 479 The back-march of Agesilaus. 1889 
Eng, Meek , 31 Dec. 380/0 The weight is by the back-throw 
from C to A restrained from lowering itself. t88a Health 
Exkib. Cestui \ 711/a For the prevention of any back-flow of 
water or sewage. 

12 . With other sbs. a. expressing backward 
direction, as back-bias, b&ok-draught : see B. 

01617 Bayne On Rph. (16(81 130 Youthful lusts . . like a 
back-bias, did draw after themselves the understanding. 
164a Rogers Naamnu 550 He doth but put a back-bias 
upon thee ; that he might weigh thy motion to hlmselfe. 
b. expressing ' in the contrary direction,' return-, 
as back-cargo, cargo brought on the return voyage, 
back-carriage* -current, fare, freight, - tonnage . 

1 897 Col vi 1. Whigs Supptic. Iijm: 30 He treads the back, 
scent, brings a gtove. tyas C. Ring Brit. Merck. 1, 36s 
Sending any empty Ships . . for the sake of Back-carriage- 
Corn has been often carry'd . . for nothing, in consid oration 
or Back-Tunnage. sins W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111. 390 
Our ships incur a loss of nock-freight. 1833 Tennyson Poems 
36 The fish that everywhere In tne backcurreut glanced and 
played- 1B60 in Men. Mar. Mag, VII. 57 It is not difficult 
to procure back cargo. 

o. expressing reciprocation or reply, as back- 
answer, -echo, book -word. 

siaA Bacon S'ylva | 247 You have many B«ck Eccho's to 
the Place where you stand. 1884 Hull 4 E. C. Herald 
sfi Feb. 6/fi The boy was a civil boy, and never gave a back 


d. expressing 4 turned or performed backwards,' 
as bapk-pafter-noster, Baok-hlano. 

• , Faraiynthetic derivatives, as back-geared, 

fcivffe bock gear ; Baok-hakdkd. 

sMt Mechanic 1 596 Lathe with back-geared head. 
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B. Special combinations (with quotations In 
Alphabetical order) : 

Baok-bar, a bar in the chimney to hang a vessel 
on (Ash) ; baok-box, in Printing, a box on top of 
the upper case, usually appropriated to small 
capitals (Craig) ; baok- breaker, the leader of a 
gang of farm-labourers ; f baok-oarry sb , « Baok- 
Bsae; baos-oaaing, in Alining, a temporary shaft- 
lining of bricks, in front of which the permanent 
lining is built ; baok-eauter (see quot.) ; baok- 
ohaln, a chain that passes over a cart-saddle to 
support the shafts of a cart ; + baok-ohair, a chair 
with a back ; baok-olamp v. in Wrestling (see 
quot.); baok-oliok, a trick in wrestling; back- 
draught* a draught of air backward, a hood for 
producing this in a fire; back-filling, the filling 
in again of earth which has been removed, the earth 
so tilled in ; back- flap, -fold ( - back-shutter) ; 
book-front, the ground in an etching or engraving; 
back-harrow (see Harrow); back-heart, the 
dorsal heart or large blood-vessel of insects and 
other arthropoda ; nook-heel sb., a trick in wrest- 
ling; baok-heei v., to throw by a back-heel; 
f back-hood, hiding behind cover; baok-jamb, 
a wing of a house projecting behind ; book-light, 
a light coming from behind or falling upon the 
hinder part (Worcester 1859) » book-lining, in 
Arch., the piece of a sash-frame parallel to the 
pulley piece and next to the jamb on either side 
(Gwiit 1842) ; book-links, the links in a parallel 
motion which connect the air-pump rod to the 
beam (We&le Diet. Terms 1849) 1 book-look, a 
trick in wrestling ; book-nails, 4 nails made with 
flat shanks, so as to hold fast, and not to open the 
grain of the wood’ (James Mil. Diet. 1816); 
book-overman, in Coal Mining , an overman who 
has the immediate inspection ol the workings and 
workmen during the back-shift ; back-painting 
(see quot.) ; baok-pater-noster, the lord's prayer 
repealed backward as a charm, fig. a muttered 
curse or imprecation back-pressure, in the steam- 
engine, the resistance of the atmosphere or waste 
steam to the piston ; + back-reckoning, a reckon- 
ing lor past transactions or misdeeds ; back-rest, 
a guide attached to the slide-rest of a tuming- 
1 a tne, and placed in contact with the work to 
steady it ; baok-rope (of a horse) « Back-band ; 
Naist., a rope leading inboard irom the martingale; 
see also quot. i860; baok-soene, the background 
of a stage scene; back-shaft, part of a cotton- 
spinning machine; book-shift, in Coat Mining, 
the second shift or set of hewers for the day; baox- 
ehutter, the part of a shutter which folds up be- 
hind ; back-akin, in Mining, a leather covering 
worn by miners in wet workings; baok-spangf.fr.;, 
a trick or legal quirk, by which one lakes advan- 
tage of anotner, after a bargain has been adjusted 
(Jam.) ; baok-spoed, in Meek., the second speed- 
gear of a lathe ; f book-stand, backing, support ; 
back-step, a step back ; the retrograde movement 
without changing front (James Alii. Did. 18 *6) ; 
book-stop, in Cricket Lomu-sto!* ; bock- 
striking, in Agriculture , a mode of ploughing in 
which the earth once turned is simply thrown back 
again ; book-string, a string at tne back, e.g. at 
tne back of a child s pinafoie ; book-sweep (see 
quot.); back-swimmer, one that swims on his 
back ; the hemipterous insect Notonecta which 
swims on the surface of pools ; book-tack (.fr. 
Law), o kind of deed by which the mortgagee of 
land gives a lease of it to the mortgagor on condi- 
tion of payment of rent till redeemed (Buchanan;; 
toaok-amber {humorously for) clothing ; + book- 
trade, backward course; t back-trick, fa caper 
backwards in dancing ; baok-vdntcr, a return of 
winter after its regular time ; back-worm, a dis- 
ease incident to hawks ; baok-word (in Lane.), 
withdrawal from a promise or from an accepted 
invitation, also didl. a contradiction, rude answer ; 
back-wort {//erb.) % old name for the Comfrey 
( Symphytum officinale ). 

1867 People's Mag. May 314/1 Ha selects one of his gang 
as "back-breaker, ifist Cotgr.* Canters dorsal, the "back 
cauter : or, that kinds of knife-like cauter, which cute but 
on th* one .ide. 1849 Buev Wills u8jo) sji Vnto my 
daughter Martha two wrought * fockchaires, 1713 P are yur 
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is applied over the fira % frnl. R. Agrie. foe. Xfl. u 
158 Tim windows . . finishad with bound shutters and "back- 
folds. 179s tr. Gersaints Rembrandt's Etch. 99 The 
"Back-front or Ground is generally foul 1883 Lengm , Mag . 
May 49 A jointed animal . . With a "baek-he rt, a nervous 
system below, and a digestive tube. sflSs Sportsman’s Year 
Bk.> 314 Cowan scored with a very neat "back heel 1883 


S t a nda r d u Mar. J. Hodgnon "hack-hoofed J. Wilson. 
CR 48 D Henryoon Mot. Fab. 94 Hee played 4 back-hood be- 
hind from boast to beast. sBps M. Scorr Tom Cringte xviiL 
UI99) 906 A verjr handsome dining room situated in what I 


house. 


"back-jamb, a r#r of outrigger to the 
Standi with that 


1713 Parkvnu Inn-Plan 1 17*7) 93 Stan 

Toe out ana Leg bent, ever which he Intends to take the 
Buttock, or "Back-lock. 1878 Daily News eg Sept. 4/4 The 
death of a "back overman.two miners, and a driver. 1793 
Chambers CycL Snjp., " Back-pointing, the art of pasting 
of prints and other designs on glass, its ^EucycL Brit. III. 
309 "Back-painting, the method of painting mosaotinto 
prints, pasted on glass, with oil colours, a 1979 Aar. 
Parker Carr. 138 Prayers, for the Queen's Majesty s pros- 
perity and continuance ; where others ssy their "back pater- 


ing for the very sins of my youth. 1711 in Land. Gas. No. 
4868/4 A white Spot on tne middle of bis Back made by the 
chafing of a "bade Rope. 1840 R. Dana Be/, Mast. xxxv. 


or the "back-rope, to the ring of the anchor. xfit< 

Rep/ox li, Mucn like the "back scene of a play. ' 1879 J. 
Robertson in Cassell- Teckn . Educ. IV. 296/1 Between the 
roller-beam and the creels the "bock-shaft extends to each 
end of the mule. s8ea P. Nicholson Pract. Build. ri 8 
"Back-shutters or "Baric-flaps, Additions! breadths hinged 
to the front shutters. 1948 Hall C kron. (18091 4*5 Lytle 
avayleth outward Warre, except there be a stedfast "Back- 
stande at home. if6e J. Hkvwood Pratt. 4 Epigr. <1867) 
•03 If one "backstep be as much as foresteps three. 1844 
Baker in Jml. R. Agrie. Sec. V. 1. 39 The land .Tis 
ploughed &b the work proceeds by whut is termed "back- 
striking. 1789 Cowpkr Task iv. as7 Misses, at whose age 
their mothers ware The "backfiring, and the bib. c 1830 
Rudim . Nov. (Weale) 120 The top-timber sweep, or *buth 
sweep, is that which forms the hollow of the top-t 1 ‘ 


top-t mber. 

mm Athenaeum No. 183a 660 The "backswimmer . . has . . 
the faculty of entangling air in the hairs of its body. « s6§6 
Bp- Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o> *59 Exccsac in diet and clothes, 
in bellv-cheer, and "back-timber. 1840 Laweju/messe Esp. 
into Amt. 4 He hath followed the "back trade of our defec- 
tion . . The l.ord therefore is still on the "back trade. 1601 
Shake. Twet. N. l iiL 131 , 1 haue the "backe-trickc, sim|ily 
as strong as any man in Illyria, ram Nashb Lent. Stifle 
13 T'his and euery towne hath his "backewinters or frolics 
that nippe it in the blade. 1649 Seldf.n Laws of Eng. 11. xl. 

* treasured 


(17391 174 Yet like a dead Calm in a hot Spring, treasii 
up in Htore had distempers against a "back-winter, a t 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 1 15 That obstinate disease of 


the 


>908 Florid. ConsohJa mag. 
kit -backe or "backwoort. 


Filander or "Hack-worm. 
giore, the herbe Comfrie, Knit-! 

t Backare, baooaxfl, intnj. phr. Obs. [Origin 
doubtful; pci haps for back there! or back-er 
( « farther back) ; Narcs says the allusion is to an 
ignorant man who affected to speak Lai in. in 
accordance with which Webster makes the word 
trisyllabic.] Back 1 stand back ) give place I 
01993 Udall Roister D. (Arh.) 16 Ah sir, Backare quud 
Mortimer to his sowe. 199a Lyly Mydas 1. ii. xo The mas- 
culine gender is more worthy than the feminine, therefore 
Liciu — liatkare.' 1996 Shark. Tam. SAr. 11. i. 7a Let vs that 
are poore petitioners npeake too. Bacare, you are mer- 
uaylouA forward. x66o in Howell Eng. Prov. (as in 1593). 

Baokband (bac khand), [f. Hack sb. 1 4 Baml] 
A broad leather strap, or iron chain, passing over 
the cart-saddle or pad on the hack of a horse, and 
serving to keep up the shafts of a vehicle. 

ISR3 Fitzhkrb. //tub. | 5 A cart sadel, bakbandes, and 
belybandes. 1707 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Cart, The 
Thill hooks and back-band which hold the sides of the Cart 
up to the horse. 1848 Thompson in Jml. R. Agrie. Soc. IX. 
11. 403 The shafts should be fixed at such a height by means 
of the back-band, that, etc. 

t Ba'okbtar, sb. Obs. Tf. Back sb. 2 c + 
Bear */.] In Forest Imws : The act of carrying 
on the back venison killed illegally. (Cf. nest.) 

tjpg Manwood Lowes Forest xviu. j) 9 (16151 *34/> Backe 
beare is, where any man hath slaine a wild Deasi . . and is 
found carrying away of the same. 1687 K. Chambkri.aynk 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. vi. 1x743) x86 Taken either at dim-draw 
. . back-bear, or bloodyhand. s866 Chamb. Jml. sox. 
t B8b'Ok-bfir«I&d, adj. ( //•. ppie.) Obs. In 5 
•inde, 6-0 -and, 7 -end, 8-ind. [OE. bmc-bcrcndc, 
f. bate back + berende, pr. pple. ot be ran to Bear : 
see prec.l Bearing on the back : an OE. com- 
bination, long retained as a law-term to describe 
a thief caught in the act of thus carrying off stolen 
property. Sometimes modernised as back-bearing. 

saga Britton i. xxx. { 6 Acun laroun ou rubbeour seisi de 
soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberiude. r 193a Sir J. 
Balfour Practkks (1754) 37 Iheives tane and apprehendit 
in manifest thift, sic as nand-havand and back-beirand. 
184s Tenues de ta Ley 36 b, Backberind thaefe. s8aa Kdiu. 
Rev. XXXVI. R95 If theoffender could be taken faack-bear- 
ing. tla8 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Our hand-habend, our 
bauk-berand, and our blaod-xulls. 

BsokUt# (barJc bolt), v. Forms: a-5 boo-, 
bakbite, 4 -6 bokbyte, 5-6 bag-, bakka-, bao- 
bfta, baokbyta, 6-7 baokebite, 4- baokbita. 
Pa. t. 4 bao-, bakbata ; 4 baobltide, bakbite d, 
8 baobyted. Pa. pple. 5-0 bakbyttyn, -bytan, 7- 
baokbftten ; 4-0 baobyted, 6 bak-, baeka-, 6-7 
baokblted [f. Back adv. + Bit* v., i.e. to bite 
one on, or behind, his bock.]' 

To detract from the character of, to slander, 
traduce, speak ill of: a. a person absent. 

c«i»UreB 4 CKR«nN©td 44 *.) a two E.E. Psalter %xxvi\u 
so pat y be Ides ivcls for godes bac-bate [Vulg. detmkobaut\ 
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BACKBIT*. 


pc IJN Oown r*nf. I. 4» Ii none n rood, Au 
ha ne pmdh Hctwene hia teeth and it backbocd. 1406 
Divtt & Atari. (W. do W.) Viu IL syt/a Mary tha syaterof 
Motet beckbyted bri brother. (>*r Ladye 

In trod. 4 j Why hut thou bakbytan my handamayda ad- 
jugynga hir to be prowdef tfiop Holland A mm, Marcotl 
xvit. lx. 91 Wkh contumelious teams* traduced and back- 
bitten- t i^t Wesley Husb.4 Wives Ui. 7 Wka. 18x1 IX. 
a* To backbite an enemy it thi ; how much more to back- 
bite one's own yoke-follow. iSfx Hius Comp. Stitt, iii. 
(i 8?4> 31 People will backbite one another to any extent 
lather than not be amuaad. 

f b. an institution, action, character, etc. 06s, 

1 tie WvcMr James iv. 11 He that bakbitlth his brother 
bafeUtith the lawe. 1906 Sknnbr F. O. t. iv. it The versa 
of famous poets witt He doet backebite. idee Dekkkr 
Satire*. Wlu. 1873 I. *09 Doe not back-bite her beauties, 
o. absolutely or intr. 

1)77 Lamul. P. PL n. II. 80 To bakbite and to bosten and 
bpre fain witneem. 1397 Shako, a Hen. /K, v. L 36 Vse 
Ms men well Dauy, for they are arrant knaues, and wilt 
bncke-bite. lift Lank Arab. Nts . III. 6x3 Backbite not, 
lot thou be backbitten. 

t Backbite, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] Backbiting. 

1578 Stow Survey (Strype 175s) J. 111. vl 393/a A tlay to 
weake, a staff to poor. Without Backbite or pride. 

Baekbiter tbee-kbnbUa). Forms : see the vb. 
[f. Baokbitn v. 4 -kr t.J One who backbites; a 
slanderer or secret calumniator. 

riaao Auer, R. 86 Bacbitaret pe bitefl oSre men bihinden. 
riaBft CHAVcan Pert. T. r 40a The baebiter wol tome al 


thflkegoodneaup-so-doun. 1440 Prom*. Parv. si/j Bukke- 
bytere, Detractor. 1309 Barclay Ship 0/ Footes U570) 
F P iv, Backbiters which good liuera diffame. 16*7 Sp. 
without Doors in Rushw. tint. Coll. 11659 I* 49 s * Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of wilde beasts, 
the Back-biter ; of tame, the Flatterer. 1899 Tennyson 
Fwiem 673 Face-flatterers and backbiters are the same, 
b. {word-play) : A biter, or striker, on the back. 
1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. it. 12. 58 Sword thou wut 
neuer a back-biter yet. 

Baokbiting ( heck bal tig), vbl. sb. Forms: 
3-3 -bitunge, 4 -bytyng, -bityng, -byting, g -by- 
tynge, -bitynge, -bitinge, -byting, *j- -biting, 
[f. as prec. 4 -ino 1 .] The action of detracting, 
slandering, or speaking ill of one behind his back. 

a *75 Colt. II out. 205 Cursunge, baebitunge and fike- 
lunge. 1303 R. Brunnk Hamit. Synne 3544 No custom- 
niablc bakbvtyng God forjeue|», <1550 Avyse thee Welle 
in Jiabees Bk. (1668) 357 Be ware of bag nytynge, y the rede. 
16S5 Gracia* s Courtier's Oracle 45 There is great difler- 
cnee betwixt censure and backbiting. For the ope is 
grounded upon indifference, and the other upon malice, 
1 86a Trollope Ortcy b. Iviii. 420 Not given to backbiting. 
Backbi ting, ppl- a. [f. as prec. 4 -mo*.] 
That slanders or speaks ill of the absent. 

•tjSa Wyclif Ps. c. 5 The baebitende priueli to his nc)ha- 
bore. 1580 Tusskh Hush. (1878) 190 Backbiting talk that 
flattering blahs know wily how to blenge. <873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy 11. 380 Am 1 to have a backbiting wife? 
t B&'okbi tingl7, cuiv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY*.] 
In a backbiting manner ; slanderously. 

1580 Barit A tv. B 33 Hackbitlngly, or slaunderousty. 
t Baokblow (bark bid-). Obs. [f. Back. sb. and 
atlv. 4 Blow sb.) 

1 . A blow struck at the back or from behind. 
1643 Fuli.fr Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xix. (b> 1*7 A premeditated 

back-blow in cold bloud is base. 1857 II onsets. Words xa 
Sept. 343 Outwitted him at his own game of backblowa. 

2. fig. vCf. AKTKE-CI.AF.) 

1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Jos. III. Wks. 55 So many back- 
blows of fortune. 1703 Stanhope Parapkr. II. *56 That 
Reflexion fell upon his Mind with this terrible back-blow. 


use of a backboard. 


blows of fortune. 1703 Stanhope Parapkr. II. 456 That 
Reflexion fell upon his Mind with this terrible back-blow. 

Back-board (bmkbOejd). [f. Back sb.] 

1 1. « Larboard. Only in OEi : see BARoRn. 

2. A board placed at, or forming, the back of 
anything, e.g. of a picture, a cart, a boat 

1761 Brit. nag. II. 6x3 Artfolly concealed behind the 
back-board of Perrott's picture. 17M Falconer Mar. Diet ., 
Back-Board , a piece of board of a semicircular figure, 
placed transvemly in the after-part of a boat, and serving 
the passenger* to. recline against. 1897 Tinsleys Mag. Aug. ( 
a so wife and family in the ramshackle tax-cart, the little 
ones ' Greening ’ over the back-board. 

9. A board attached to the rim of a water-wheel 
to prevent the w.iter from running off the floats 
into, the interior of the wheel. 

1864 Webster cites Nicholson. 

4. A board held or strapped across the back to 
straighten the figure. 

1M4-1801 8. Darwin Zoom. III. 143 Methods of confining 
or directing the growth of young people . . suck as beck- 


knowledges that he rsally holds In trust for a 
specified pnrpoae, and binds himself to convey or 
account to tne true owner after that purpose it 
served. The true owner is usually the muter of 
the absolute deed, hence the term bond is 
applied to the explanatory document executed by 
the grantee. 

a 164S Acts Chat. I (1814 s V. 383 t Jam.) The disposition ne 
. . was canoeMate :—and the pro vest product! the bakband, 
o| k wok also cancelled. «§s$9 Kutnkrforu Tryal 4 Tri. 
rafih (1843) 146 He who is ransomed by Christ . . is under 
a back -bond, or a re-obligation of love, service, and obe- 
d.ence. 1867 A M. Bell Convey one. 1079 A heritable se- 
curity . . may also be constituted In the form of an absolute 
disposition qualified by a backbond. 

Backbone « bmkbdfa n). Forms : 3 baobon, 4 
bakbtm, bakebon, 5 bakbone, 4-7 baokebone. 
6 - backbone. (In 5-7 often two words; still 
sometimes hyphened.) [f. Back sb. i + B ini.] 

1. The vertebral column, the spine. To the back- 
bone : thoroughly, completely. 

0 1*00 W. DR biBLKBW. in Wiight loe. 146 Bacbon, 
r etchuH. a 1400 l*eg. Rood 190 pe crow behind his bakbon 
pat he bolud deth uppon. 1303 Fitzhers. Hutb. (1534) 
F iv b, He wyll cate *00 moche, that his Hydes wyll stande 
as hygh as his backe bone. 1647 J. Hall Poems 89 How 
many back- bones nourish! have Crawling Serpents in the 

g rave? 1849 W. Irving Crayon Mi sc. 163 It struck a buf- 
do . . broke its back-bone. 1864 Dk. Manch. Crt. Sec. 
Elio, to Aune II. 107 Harry was English to the backbone. 
2 . irons/. A main support or axis, or chief sub- 
stantial part; e.g. the backbone of a bicycle; the 
chief mountAin-range or water-shed of a country. 

1684!'. Burnet The. Earth I. 1 43 The Appennlnes -strike 
through Italy . . the buck-bone of thnt country. 1869 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. vii. 169 The Cordilleras, or backbone of 
America. *•79 A. Gallkily in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
390/a The 1 back -bone’ of the chenille • . is composed of Seve- 
rn strong cotton threads. 

The main or important element ; mainstay. 

184a Cusdkn Speeches 64. I speak to the clothiers . . the 
backbone and muscle of the clothing district of England. 
*87* Earle Philo/. Ear. Tong. § 313 We are now come -to 
the backbone of our subject. 1884 J. Bent in Macm. Mag. 
Oct. 439,3 A secret society which was the hackbone of 
Panhellemsm. 

4. Strength of character, stability of purpose, 
resoluteness, sturdiness, firmness. 

1869 Sat. Rev. tfi Feb. 195 A great man he . . could never 
have lieen . . for his character was destitute of backbone. 
1884 Pall Mall G. si Fah. 5 (This] has completely taken 
the backbone out of the discount market. 

Bft'Okbongd, ppl- a. [f. prec. 4 -m> : cf. L. 
vertebrS-tus .] Having a backbone; vertebrate. 

i860 Lewis in Corah. Mag. 1. 391 They are.all backboned ; 
they have all an internal skeleton. x88t Mivart Cat 451 
The Cat then is one of the group of backboned auimOls. 

BftokbonelOH, a. [f. as prec. 4 -lrbb.] De- 
stitute of back bone or strength of character. Hence 
Baokbo'xralesaneM. 

s88a Standard 3 Mar. 3/S Backbonelesanesa and apathy. 
Baokoagt (b» k,kost). north dial. [f. Back 
adv. 4 Cast sb. 1 A throw back ; a reverse. 

18x8 ScotT Hrt. MidL li, She got a sair back-cast wi' 
the slaughter o’ her husband. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. 
s. v., A 'baukkest ’ in an illness ; a relapse. 

Ba'Ok-«Mt (ba*k,kust), ppl. a. [f. Back adv. 
4 Caht pple.] Cast or thrown backwards. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (x6aa) 373 With many a backe-cast 
looks. 1647 H. More Song of Soul it. App. Ixxxviii, Hack- 
case tayls [of cometsl turn'd to our Evening-eye. x8ex 


or directing the growth of young people • • suck as back- 
boards. xlox Mar. Edge worth Fr. Governess (1831) 176 
Her penon had undergone all the tortures of heck-boards, 


collars, stocks, dumb-bells. sSBa J. South Househ. Surg . 
(ed. 4) 33a Another abominable contrivance Called a back- 
board . . by which the gfarl’a arms were trussed behind her, 
in much the same way as thb wings of a roast fowl. 

A. 'That part of the lathe which is abstained by 
the four legs, and which sustains the pillars that 
subport tile puppet-liar/ Weale Diet. Terms 1840. 


in much the same way as tne wings of a roast row], 

A. 'That part of the lathe which is sustained by 


subport tiie puppet-liar/ Weale Did. Terms 18A9. 
M'okboard, v. [f. prec.] To subject to the 


sign Thackeray Newcemes II. id If they have been lec- 
tured, and learning, and hack-boarded, and practising, srii 
Mum Baaddon Aspk. 1 . 144 CovaressR e d, and pceacned-at, 
and bidtebdtfdcda 

B 4 bk .bond (bsrkbp-nd). Se. Law. ff. Back 
Ojdtb 4B0RD.] A document by which 1 party re- 
ceiving or holding a title, ex facia eheoltftc, ac- 


looke. 1647 H. More Song of Soul it. App. Ixxxviii, Hack- 
cast tayls [of comets] turn'd to our Evening-eye. xSet 
Ioanna Baii.lir Met. Leg.. Lady G. B. 11. 3 Which to her 
back-cast thoughts could bring The scenes of other days. 
Baok-door (bw k,d6*\iV [f. Back a. 4 Door.] 
1. A door at the back of a building or enclosure, 
as opposed to the front-door 5 a secondary or 
private entrance. 

1930 Palrgr. 196 f\ Backe dore, buys de derrtere. 1539 
Covkrdalk Judg. iii. aj Ehud gat him out at the badre 
dore. 17M Arbuthnot'TrAn RuU{\ierf) 58 He would stand 
at the door . . to keep off the duns, till John got out at the 
back-door. 1897 Hbavyreoe Saul (1809) 106 They shall 
sneak in at Gibreh’s back-door. 

hi so attrib. — Unworthily secret, Clan- 
destine. 

1611 Shake. Cynib. v. iiL 45 Hauing found the backe doore 
open Of the vnguarded hearts. 1700 I. Law Counc. Trade 
1175T) 376 Their liack-door to let in mischief. 1809 T. Jar- 
person ] Writ. 1x830) IV. 46 Our back-door counseliots. 
Baoke, earlier f. Bat (the winged mammal). 
Bft Ok td (boekt). Forma : 5 baokyd, 6 baokfc 
(Sc. bakklt), 6- booked, [f. Back sb. and v, 4 -*».] 
L adj. Provided with a back, having a back, 
background, or backing; used particularly in com- 
position, e.g. broad-backed \ pig-backed, hog-backed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x il xiil (149$) 4» Scabbyd 
hontes and sore backyd. 1930 Palrgr. 449/1 This sworde is 
well backed. s6oR Shakr. Ha*. 111. il 397 Ufa back'd 
like a WeazelL 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t. iiL 78 Upon 
a back'd chair. 1716 Loud. Gat. No. 5393 4 One. gray 
Nacu .. somewhat Pimt-backed. 188a Kingsley Water 


hor»es and sore backyd. 1930 Palsgr. 449/1 This sworde is 
well backed. s6oR Shakr. Ha*. 111. il 397 Ufa hack'd 
like a WeazelL 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t. iiL 78 Upon 
a back'd chair. 1716 Lend. Gat. No. 5393 4 One. gray 
Negg .. somewhat Pigg-backed. 1863 Kingsley Water 
Bab. il 4* Whitebeam with Us great sOvcr-hacked leaves. 

2 . pple. and a. Supported at the back, seconded, 
abetted betted on ; mounted, broken in to the 
saddle ; endorsed, printed on the back ; moved or 
laid back. (See the verb.) 

SflSf Pappe to. ffatfkot (1844) PS Art thou po badtl that 


B JlCCTAIsIs. 

none dare Made it with thee? riflgi Bumll Queuti 
• Entry, Far better bakklt nor ane laird/ s6xl Shahs Cysnb. 
v. i. 4x7 Great Iupiter, upon his Eaglt backU ri9*lUv/>»- 
sol. It arid PreC 117331 is Welt Imck’d by Divine Authority. 
1709 Bradley Font. pice, a, v. Rot, Taks the Horse, if be 
be about four Yean old and back'd. 1846 Print. A/pdr, 
for Amateurs 4a When the paper Is backed or has two im- 
pression*. 

Baoku (bte-k’n). v. [f. Back 4 -in*; cf. lessen,] 
1 . irons. To put, keep, or throw baok ; to throw 
behind, retard (in progress). Fare in mod. iiL 
1649 Hliih Eng. Improv . Impr. (t6s«\ x6o Yet will It so 
backen them that thou mayst lose a lull half yean growth 
in them. 1790 A Hill Whs. (1753) 1Y« 361 His breast 
will be inflated, and majestically backeird. 1893 FaSrr 
A It for Jesus 55 A false doctrine . . backena devotion. iSyt 
Nafhrvr Pret>. 4 Cure Die. 111. iv. 700 Very hot vinegar ap- 
plied . . to a boll . . will sometimes 'barken* It. 
f 2 . intr. To move or draw back. Obs. 
im 8 [See Aackkning vbl. ri.) 

Baok^adl (b* k,e ud). [f Back a. 4 End, in 
the sense of either extremity. Cf. Fork-end.] 

1. Of things with two ends: The hinder or rear end. 
<11617 Hikron Whs. If. xi4 To put their slnnes into tha 

backe end of the Wallet 1673 Wychsrlky Pi. Dealer il L 
1 1 733)37 At the Back-end of a Lord's coach. 

2. The later part or ' latter end * of a season ; 
(absolutely) of the year: The late autumn, the 'fall/ 

i8ao Blackw. Mag. Oct. 3 (Jam.) When you did us the 
honour to stop a day or two last back-end. xS6o W. White 
Wrekin 43 In his opinion the 1 backend’ was the best fish- 
ing leason. 

Baoksning (bm-kViq), vbl. sb. [f. Bagkrn 4 
-inu LI The action of moving or drawing back. 
1748 Thom kson Cast. IndoL u. xlii, With back'nlng Shunn'd 
his touch, for well he knew its power. 

Bflb'ekening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 *yn» 2.] 
Keeping back, retarding (vegetables, crops, etc.). , 
178s Harkkr in Phil. Trans. I.XX1. 351 The first three 
weeks of April were cold, beckoning, and often frosty. 1794 
1 — LXXXfV. 175 A veiy backening season. 

B&okor (bec-kai), sb. 1 [f. Back v. 4 -erL] lie 

who or that which backs. 

1. A supporter ; esp. one who bets on a horse or 
1 event ; one who supports by money or credit. 

1983 Barington Command*. 380 A backer to beare out 
iny foule oppression*. 1838 Dilkknn NUh. AV< k. L 1 When 
fortune is low and backers scarce. 1830 Litton My Novel 
, ix. ix. 86 4 Take any odds against him that his backers 
may give,' said L'Estraiige. 

2. Arch. 'A narrow slate put on the back of m 
broad square-headed slate when the slates begin 
to get narrow.' P. Nicholson Tract. Builder 1813 . 

fo. Arith. The rule of three reversed. Cf. Ad- 
vancer 3 . Obs. But perhaps backer is here.- the 
adj., q.v. 

L 1943 Records, etc. Gr. Arts (1640! 180 That the greeter 
i the third summe is above .the first, the lesser the fourth 
sunime is beneath the second : and thia rule therefore you. 
may call the Backer or Rov*na Rule. 

|, Bft’Okftr, sb* [f. Back tA4Er 1.] A porter, 
carrier, or unloader. 

' In common use in the docks.' J. M. Cowper. 

Backer, obs. form of Baker. 

, Backer, b&okey, vulgar contr. of Tobacco. 

1861 H. Kingsmiv A. Elliot xxi, Bits of hacker. pipe, 
t Broker, a. compar. Obs. [f. Back a.] Far- 
ther back, hinder, posterior. 

1964 Three 15 tk C. Chron. (r88o) 130 Backer parts. 
<578 Turbesvile Falcenrie 3x0 Deplume hir head behinde 
in the backer part 1607 Topskll pour f. Beasts 49a A hole 
bored in the backer pnrt nf Ms crooked horn, tflui Qvarlks 
1 Argalus 4 P. (1678) 87 Her dishevcll’d hair . . Hung lootly 
down, and vail'd the backer part, 
t B*’okermorfc, adv. Obs. In 5 bakkor- 
more. [See Back adv. x.] Fartlier back; more 
to the rear. . . 

, t B&’okgrmost, a. super l. Obs. or dial. [f. 
Back a. ; late formation on type of hindermost , 
innermost t sec -most.] Qy-form of Backmost. 

1669 Church ml Ace. in ArchmoL XXXV, 449 (D.) a In the 
gallery at Hampton in tha bockarmost seaL 1699 in Phil 
Trans. XXI. 187 .wmo of the hackcrmust part of which 
[house) is an ancient Roman building. 

Bftokrit (bte‘k*t). Sc. [a. V.baquet, dim. of Air, 
Back x^. 8] A shallow wooden trough used fof 
carrying ashes, coals, mortar, salt, etc. 

1789 Burns CaPi. Gross vi. Farritch-pata, and auld ssut- 
backcts. 1803 Tennant Cal. Beatoa 134 Seeking backet* 

1 qnd mason's aukl duds. 

! BaokfUl (karkffrl). [f. Back adv. and sb.] ( 
Hence Bs okftUad ppl. a. 
f 1. A • grace* in old English music ; see qnot. 
1678 Mace Musicks Mon. 1. xiv. 90 To make a B ack-foil 
Right, you are always to strike the Precedent Letter .. in- 
stead or that Letter, which is to be Beck-fall'd with your 
Right Hand. 1878 Grove Did. Mus. 4 . 43 Tha smooth 
graces . . include the Plaiu-beat or Rise, the B a ckf a ll , the 
Double BaokfolL 

2. A fall or throw on the back in wrestling. 
Often fig. 

1898-9 Hoods Own 3 No wrestler . . ever received helf 
so many bock-folia as I. xfgr Dickens Bleak Ho. xav, He 
will throw him an argumentative back-fall presently. 

9. A lever in the coupler of an oigan. 
stSo E. Hotkins in Grove Diet. Mat. II. table This 
coupler is always worked by a pedal, on pressing' which the 
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backfall* descend into position. s88s C. Edwards Organs 
71 B a ckfal ls aura usually made of mahogany, 
f BaokfUltr [f. Back adv. 4 Fall v. 4 


-»l.] One who falls hack (J*g-\ * renegade, 
fellers Trom God (led into Egypte. 


• with nany lyke back* 


*848 Jove Exp. Dan. xi. (R.) 
tilers from God fled into Egyp 

Backfriend (baricfre nd). [f. Back sb. or adv. 
Perh. orig. a friend who 1 kept back/ and did not 
come forward to assist, and so was no real friend.] 
+ 1 . A pretended or false friend ; an enemy who 
pretends friendship 5 a secret or unavowed enemy. 
Obx. 

147a Sir T.PASTONinZ#//. 69a III. 40 , 1 harde somwhmt by 


77a Westmorland thought it safest to checks the Scots as 
the necrer and continued backcfricnd*. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth II. 180 As S. Jerome was an open enemy to this 
doctrine, so Eusebius was a back friend to it. 1705 Wodrow 
Carr. ( 18431 HI* *°8 My backfriend. Mr. Bruce, has now 
another and heavier author to deal with than I, Bishop 
Burnet, its? Southey Life 4 Carr. 1 1850) V. 391 But 1 
have had backfriends . . as well as enemies. 

2 . A friend who stands at one’s back, a backer. 

ifloa Nashs Lent Stuff (1871) 77 Faithful confederates 
ana backfriends. slag Scott Quentin D. vi, I had in case 
of the worst a stout itack-friend in this uncle of mine. 

8. (dial.") A hangnail. 

1M4 N. 4 Q. Ser. in. V. a</i The troublesome splinters of 
akin which are often formed near the roots of the nails are 
called stepmother's blessings . . back-friends. 

Baokgftinc (bsekg^ra). [f. Back adv.] 

1 . Backgammon ; a * game * at backgammon. 

r i p A Coquett’s Play with a serious 


1718 Cirbkr Non-juror l. . 

Lover, is like a Back-game at Tables, all open at first. 1753 
in Mrs. Barbauld Richardson <18041 111 . 6B, 1 must now as 
r to play a good back game. 


they say at Tables, endeavour 

2 . Chess. 

stoo Hoyle's Games 13a As his king may retire to his 
bishop's square, the second Back-game will show how to pro- 
ceed in this case. 

3 . A return -game. 

BlMTlrgawnnftfl (baekgee*man>. Also in 7 bag- 
gammon. [Apparently - back-game, back-play 
(ME.£B0fiw game, play, still in 15th c.), 1 be- 
cause the pieces are tin certain circumstances) 
taken up and obliged to go back, that is re-enter 
at the table.' Always called Tabled till the 1 7th c. 
Compare the prec. word ; also the following early 
mention of tables along with dice, as a kueade gemen 
(Kentish for gamen\ a wicked gamen or game : 

1340 Ayenb . 45 Kueade gcmcncs, sse by«J» )w gemenes of 
dea, and of tables. 

Cine unsatisfactory point is the want of 16th c. quotations 
far gamen, which may however have survived dialectally. 
Cf. also the analogous nfter-gams in * after-game at Irish,’ 
a game of similar nature. Tor other suggestions as to 
derivation, see Wedgwood, and Skeat.i] 

1 . A game played on a board consisting of two 
tables v usually united by a hinge), with draught- 
men whose moves are determined by throws of 
the dice. 

48 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 105 Though you have 
learnt to play at Baggaminon, you must not forget Irish, 
which is a more serious end solid game. 1676 D'Urfky 
Mad. Fickle l i, I won 300 gurneys of him t'other night at 
Back -gammon. 1678 Butlkm Hud. in. 11. xo6x The Hang- 
man, Was like to lurch you at Back-Gammon. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. CL (18x5) 14a And play at billiards, cards, or back- 
gammon. 1814 Scott in Lockhart Life (1839) IV. 355 In the 
evening Backgammon and cards are in great requcsL 

2 . spec . (See quot.) 

*883 Boyd Own Bk. 6ao There are three kinds of victory- 
one the winning the kit, the second the winning the gam- 
mon. and the third winning a backgammon . . If the winner 
has home all his men o(f before the loser has carried all his 
men to his own table, it is a backgammon, and held equal 
to three hits or games. 

8. attnb., as in backgammon board, table . 

1789 Mas. Piocst Joum. France II. 371 A backgammon 
table preserved behind the high altar. s8ao Byron Yuan 
v. a. Like a backgammon board the place was dotted With 
whites and blacks. 

Bftoknuunon, v. [f. the sb. ; cf. quot. 1678 
in 1.] To defeat at backgammon, or by winning 
a backgammon. 

1793 Ann. Reg. 946 At length he by death is back gam- 
moned. 

Background (background), [f. Back a.] 

1 . The ground or surface lying at the back of or 
behind the chief objects of contemplation, which 
occupy the foreground. (Formerly, the part of 
the stage in a theatre remote from the audience.) 

167a Wycherley Love in Wood 111. ii, Ranger retires to 
the background. 1799 Sheridan Pisarro 1. i. (i88j) 18a 
Elvira walks about pensively in the background. 1804 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. l (1863) 109 The low cottage in 
the back-ground. 

b. esp. as represented in any of the Arts of Design. 

«7«a tr. Germints Etch. Rembrandt 94 The Back-ground 
is always (hint, the Aqua-fortis having failed. 1847 La 
Lindsay Ckr . Art 1 . 1x4 The backgrounds are either archi- 
tectural in the Byzantine style, or mountainous. 

xBm^Stanlkv Sinai A Pal Introd. a8 Egypt . . is the 
background of the whole history of the Israelites. xlgl 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. ymls. I. tfoA statelier dome .. shin- 
ing on the background of the night of Time. 


2 . A less prominent position,- where an object is 
not readily noticed ; retirement, obscurity. 

1779 Sheridan Critic m. i. (1883: *77 Keep your madness 
in the background. 1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 333 Po- 
litical friends thought it best . . that he should remain m the 
background. 1876 Gas bn Short Hist . iv. f s <xtta) 17s This 
.. may have helped to throw into the background its (Par* 
liament'sj character as a supreme Court of appeal. 

Ba ckground, v. To form a background to. 

>843 Mrs. Brownino Lett. R. Home I. 70 Where there is 
no reserve of character to background it (shyness). 

+ Ba ok-guavd. Obs. [Cf. Back - ward.] 
Rear-guard. 

CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 745 To follow thaim a bakgard 
for to be. 

Baok-kair ( bark, he* 1). [f. Back a.] The 

long hair at the back of a woman's head. 

1836 A tkenecum No. 447. 358 Their back hair underneath 
combed upwards. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii, Busily engaged 
in brushing what ladies call their 4 back-hair.* 

+ Baok-balf. Obs . Forms; 5 bao-, bak-, 5 6 
baoke-, 6 baokhalf(e. [f. Back a. 4 Half.] Back 
side, back part, rear. 

140B Wvcur Gen. xix. 6 (MS. Fairfax a) Loth }ede out to 
hem on the bachalf. a 1430 h’nt. de ia Tour (1868) *9 The 
theef that comithe in atte the dore on the bocke halt. 1573 
Laneham Lett. 5a Too Athlanu ioined togeather a backhalL 
b. adverbially : Backward. 

1470 Harding Chron. Pref. 6 Thus sette he me all bak- 
halfe on the taylc. 

Baok-h&nd (bttk,hie nd). sb. [f. Back adv.] 
1 . The hand turned backwards in making a 
stroke, as (at Tennis) in taking balls at the left 
hand, by stretching the right across the body, 
hence the left-hand 4 play ’ or * court ’ in the game. 
Hence fig. 

1837 Disbrowe in Burton Diary (1898) IT. 48 It reflects 
upon the Long Parliament by the back-hand . . So I desire 


the preamble may be laid s 


c 1706 Vanbrugh Mistake 


v. x, I desire the honour to keep your back hand myself. 
Lopes 1 servant to Don L. ) Tis very kind indeed. Pray, 
sir, have you ne'er a servant with you could hold a racket 
for me too? a 1737 Cibber Careless Hush. iv. iD.) That's 
odds at tennis, my lord.. I’ll endeavour to keep your back- 
hand a little. x8a4 Scott St. Sonant xix, As if I had 

S icked you out of the whole of St. James's coffee-house to 
old my back-hand. 

2. Handwriting with the letters sloped backwards. 
Mod. newspaper , Other letiers produced were written by 
Street in his back-hand. 

B. allrib . as adj . * Back-handed. 

1695 Blackmork Pr. Artk. x. 781 With a back hand Blow. 

Back-ha nd, v. To take a Backhandku 3 . 

1837 Lawrence Guy Livings tone viii. 7a Livingstone, if 


you begin back-handing already, you will never be able to 
hold that great raking chestnut. 

Baok-nandad (barkh»md6d), a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . With the bade of the hand. 

18x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 15 Mar. x6a/x A back-handed 
pat on the cheek. 1836 Macrkady Rem in. II. 93 A back- 
handed slap across the lace. 

2 . Directed backwards, or with the hand or arm 
crossing the body ( i.e . for a right-handed man 
from left to right), as a sword-cut ; sloping back- 
wards, as handwriting. 

8. fig. f a. Keeping back one's hand, backward, 
remiss; b. Indirect, Tike a back-handed sword-cut. 

18x7 Godwin Memdeville II. 180 <D.> Modesty . . is often 
beggarly and bock-handed friend that merit can 
18 Scott 


have, 
handed lick at him. 


Rob Roy xxvi, Roh might get a back- 
l 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. xii, Having 
given her this back-handed reminder. 


Hence Baokhandednesa. 1859 in Worcester. 
Back-hander. [f. as prec. 4 -kr*.] 

1 . A blow with the back of the hand. 

1838 Marryat Midsk. Easy (1864) xx 'Go away Sarah,* 
' * a backhander. s88x E. J. Wo 


said Johnny with a backhander. s88x E. J. 

Sissie xxii, A heavy backhander by way of punishment. 

hyte-MelvillE Inside Barx . (ed. xa> 363 This was 
obviously a back-hander at James. 1880 World at Aug. 

L The Lieutenant-General got a prompt backhander when 
s asked for a return of the contributions. 

2 . An extra glass of wine out of turn, the bottle 
being passed back. 

x8S4 Thackeray Newcomet II. 48, 1 will take a back* 
hander, as Clive don't seem to drink. 

Baok-head (borkhed). [f. Back a. 4 Head ] 
a. False hair worn at the back of the head; chignon, 
b. Back part of the head. 

173s GentL Mag. I. 531 Dresses youthfully, wean back- 
heads. 1734 Richardson Grandison vii. 903 (D.) Her pale 
pink lustring and back-head. >836 A Walker Beauty Worn. 
381 If the forehead be not large in proportion to the badthead. 

Backhouse, obs. f. Bakjbhouak : see also Back- 5. 
‘RnirTr l T*g > (bse-kit)), vbi. sb. [f. Back v. 4 -mo 1 .] 
I. The action of the vb. Back in various senses. 
L The action of supporting, at the back. 

1398 Shake, x Hen. IV il iv. 163 Call you that back- 
ing of your friends? a plane vprfn such backing! (#33 
Ames Agst. Carons, il o8x For thy bookings of the former 
consequence, this reason was add/d. 1873 helm Anita. 4 
Mast. v. 133 My ready backing of my fnend. 

2 . The mounting of a horse ; the breaking in of 
a colt to the saddle. 

1807 Topekll Four.fi Beasts 940 It Is good to use your 


horn to backing both sadkk) and bare. 1783 Ainsworth 
' t. (Moral;, The backing of a horse, egai etomitum. 


Led. Diet . I 


8 . The action of patting or moving bade; a 
throwing back in progress ; retardation. 

1849 Buth Eng. Imprest. Impr. iL (16531 so A great part of 
that land lyetb as it were drbwned . . It overcomes not that 
backing many times till near Midsummer, 

4 . Motion in a backward direction, esp, of the 
wind in a direction opposed to the sun’s. 

s686 Plot Stafordsh. 9$ Who foretold them by the Winds 
backing to the Sim, i. e. opposing its course. 1873 Bedford 
Sailed* Pocket Bk. iv. 91 From West to South-West, South, 
and South-East, the change is called backing. 1884 Ingbm- 
koll in Harpers Mag. 878/3 Rivers would be able to dispose 
of their water in the Tull season without its backing up. 

6 . techn. a. Printing, 'Perfecting' aaheet already 
printed on one tide, by printing it on the other, b. 
Bookbinding, Preparing the back of a book with 
glue, etc. before putting on the cover 
1848 Printing Appar. Amateurs 49 When a second im- 
pression was added at the back, which is called backing, or 
working the reiteration. 

6 . a. Backing-down ; withdrawal, shirking, b. 
Backing-off : unwinding silk or cotton, o. Back- 
ing-up in Cricket, etc. : see Back v. 8 . 

1831 . 1 - Gordon Art fml. I Rust. CataL vi. **/s This 
operation of undoing the coil it called the backing-off! 1883 
Harped s Mag. Aug. 469/1 There's to be no hacking down. 

IX. Collective appellation of that which backs, 
or forms a back, rear, or hinder part. 

7 . Support, succour ; a body of supporters. 

s8s8 Scott Rob Roy viii, A quarter whence assuredly he 
expected no backing. x88e Times xx Dec. 9 It is promoted 
by what appears to be a solid backing of landowners. 

8 . Anything used to form a back, or line the hack. 

1793 Sm EATON Edystone L. | 221 Not only flat backing, 
but Pur beck ashler in rough courses, from those quarries. 
1887 Smyth SailoTt Word-Bk., Backing , the timber behind 
the armour-plates of a ship. 1884 F. Cr awfor d Rom. Singer 
I. 219 A great pier-glass was cracked . . and the metallic 
backing seemed to be scaling off. 

9 . - B.'GK sb. 16. 

P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 995 The Backing of a 
Hip is the angle mode on its upper edge to ranjge with the 
two sides or planes of the roof between which it is placed. 

10 . (dial.) Bank, embankment. 

1863 Lancashire Fents 3 A pretty weaver lass . . seated 
herself on the 'backing.' x86s B. Brierlev Jrkdale 1 . 136 
A younger person stands upon the garden 4 backing.' 

H. Backings : refuse of wool or flax, or what is 
left after dressing it ; in the manufacture of flax, 
piopcrly, the tow that is thrown off by the second 
hackling. (Jamieson) 

c 1705 A herd. Statist. Ate. XIX. 907 (Jam.) The waft was 
spun by old women, and that only from backings or nails. 

Bn&Mlig 1 (bse kiq), ppl. a. [f. Back v. 4 -iNo*.] 
That backs, or moves backward. 

186a Thornbury Tumor I. a68 In the foreground Turner 
has put a backing waggon witb kicking horses. 

Baok-lMh (bae klttj). Aleck. The jarring re- 
action or striking back of a wheel or set of con- 
nected wheels in a piece of mechanism, when the 
motion is not uniform or when sudden pressure is 
applied. Ba*ek-laahlng (in same sense). 

<863 N. Brit. Rev. May 957 Throughout the machine, in 
such a cose, there is too much back-lash. 1883 Fisheries 
Exkib. CataL 33 Steering Gear . . whereby the steersman 
is relieved from the danger of back-lush on the wheel. 1883 
Century Mag . 381 To prevent the reel from bock-lashing. 

Baokleil (bae-klt s), a. [f. Back sb. 4 -lkss.] 
Without a back, having no back. 

1807 Southey Lett. (18561 IV. 79 A car (which must not 
have been backless). x88a Harped s Mag. LXIV. 786 Nar- 
row backless benches. 

BaoUit. dial. [f. Back sb. 4 -let, dim. suffix.] 
A back yard. (Chiefly in s. w.) 

i7aa Land. Gao. 6353/3 A Dwelling-House, with aBacklet 
and Garden thereto belonging. 1884 West. Mom Hews e8 
June 4/7 The backlet. .was. .under the power of the Dames. 

Bl'oUingl. -ins, adv. north, dial. [1. OE. 
beetling (f. bote. Back 4 -lino) with Adverbial geni- 
tive -s\ Back, backwards. 

[f073 RnsMv. Gosp. John vi. 66 Monige ffegnas bis from 
foerdun on hsecling.] 1785 Burns Wks. 111 . 954 Backlins 
comin . . She grew mair bright. 

Baok-log (tarkilp g). [f. Back a.] A large 
log placed at the back of the fire. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1684 I. Mather J/lustr. Provid. v. 1x5 The spit . . cam* 

* stuck in the back-log. 


s Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 49 A back-log Mg enough 
' X883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. 


down with the point foremost, and 1 
x88a Howells in Longm. *' 
to smoulder . . for day* 

Bygones 63 Brightened by a roaring backlog, 
t Ba'oxaan, Obs. rare. [f. Back sb. 12.] A 
follower, retainer, attendant. 

c 1360 Sang again Ladyes in Maitland Poems, The lairds 
and lady es ryde of the toun For feir of hungerie bekmen. 

Bftokmoit (bsrkmdst), a., super l. [f. Back a.; 
a late formation .after the type of foremost, kind - 
most : see -mdbt. Cf. Baokkrmost.] Most to the 
back, hindmost ; the opposite of foremost. 

>781 A Monro Compeer. Anal. 98 The four backmost 
teeth. 1874 Farrar Christ 11 . xlii. 93 Though now the 
axe was uplifted, nay, though it was at its backmost poise. 
Baok-pieoe (bre kpis). [f. Back sb. or a.] 


the lady to Scotland, you are rare to have a stoqt twex- 
piece. 1607 Deeres Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. R74 The 


hollow backe-pseco of a rustle Armour. 
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H*t» tmft lx, ijoGonrcua took th. tad, b beta. 

p lfH * and back-piece. 

2. The piece which forms the bade of anything. 

*M Workwoman's Guide vl. 173 Making a slipperby 
merely mwrng on a front to a sole, and leaving it without 
any back-piece, lip Art Jral. Cmtat . Gi . Exkib. x 6 h In 
the •centre of the ba ck - piece (of a aide-board] iaa medallion. 

BiOk-pUte (b«kpl/*t). ff Hack sb. or a ] 

1. A plate of onnour for the hack. 

adgd Trai? £ 'x/.Eph. vL 14 No mention of a back* 

becauM the Christian soldier should never fly. itao S 
Monati. xxxv. Armed with cuirass and back-plate. 

Todd Cycl. Aunt. 4 Phys. V. 170/1 The Mud Tortoise . . 
has a sacrum . . soldered . . to the back-plate. 

2. A plate placed at or forming the back. 

177a Wollaston in Phil. Trims. LXI 1 I 78 The cock Is 
fastened to the back-plate of the clock itself. 

Baokrao(k, -rag, obs. forms of Bacharaoh. 
tSfc'dk-rvokat. Obs . rr. Back adv.] The 
return of a ball in tennis ; fig. a counter-charge, 
1 to quoque.* 

xtfof Middleton Trick to Catch iv. i. He plays at bock- 
racket with me. 1698 Featlv Trasaubst. 3 Bandie the 
tearmes of Schismatike and Heritike. . the Sorbonists to the 
Jesuites, and the Jcsuites by back-racket to the Sorbonists. 

Baoka (of leather) : see Back sb. 18. 

Baek-set (bac kset), sb. [f. Back attv.] 

1. A setting back ; a reverse, check, relapse. (Of 
Sc. origin.) 

17a! Wooaow Hist. II. 555 (Jam.) The people of God have 
got many backsets one alter another, s8x6 Calhoun Whs. 
II. 170 It would give a back set, and might . . endanger 
their ultimate success. *»3 American V. 373 A backset 
which some good judges pronounced fatal. 

2. An eddy or counter-current. 

188a Harper's Mag. LXV. 61a The backset caused by the 
overflow. 1883 Fortn. Rev. July 1x9 The back-set ui some 
deeper-flowing stream. 

B*ciue't, v. ff. as prec. + Skt */.] 

f 1. To set upon in the rear. Obs. 

>573 Anderson Exp. Benedictus 71 b iT.) The Israelites . . 
[werej backset with Pharaoh’s whole power. 

2. (in U.S.) To re-plough in the autumn prairie- 
land ploughed for the first time in the spring. 
x88p Lisbon : (Dakota) Star Sept., Contracts for Jarge or 


small areas of backsetting or stubble plowing. 1884 ibid. 
xo Oct., Farmers are engaged in plowing ana backsetting. 

B&’ck-se’ttler. [f . back settle-ment : sec Back a. 
ibj One who lives in the back settlements of a 
colony or new country ; a settler in the back-woods. 

1809 Southey in Q. Rev. II. 323 Individual wickedness on 
the part of the traders and hack -set tiers. 1809 — Sir T. 
Mt ore 11831)11. 100 What to the American back-settler seems 
the perfection of wild independence. 


Backsheesh, variant of Baksheesh. 

Back-shop (brekjpp). [f. Back a. and sb] 
A small and usually piivate shop behind the main 
one ; a secret place of business. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, cxxil. 751 When we keepe 
such Backeshops, it is a token that our heart is not rid quite 
and cleane. x68a N. O. BoHean's Lutrin 111. 47 Here a 
Bookseller in his back-shop slept. 

Backside. Forms : 5-6 bak-, btokeiyde, 6 
b&k-, 7 baokeside, 6- baokside. [f. Back a. 
Now pronounced as two words, exc. in sense 3 (and 
2 dialcctally).] 

1. The hinder or back part ; the back, the rear. 

X4S9 Caxtom Fay tee qf A. 1. xxiii. 7a That on the baksyde 
of the bataylle they be not enuahyn&hcd. 1371 Dioges 
Pantom. 1. xxviii, Tncbackcside of your instrument. 1641 
Hindu J. Brnen xlvi. X47 Came out at the backside of 
his leg. 17*8 Newton Chnmol. Amended xo Scythians 
from the backside of the Kuxine Sea. 1898 Hawthorne 
Fr. A- It. Jmls. (187a) I. 36 The worst back-side lanes. 


1 2. The back premises, back yard, out-buildinga, 
attached to a dwelling ; also, the privy. Now dial. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. Vtll, xxxvi, Houses, wuh the curtilage 
bockeside and gardeine adjoining. 1630 Lord Banians k 
Persees 79 Adnunistring food to a young Kid in his Fathers 
backeside. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1768 1 . 150 An au- 
thentic phrase for demanding the way (o the back-side. 
1804 it Anderson Cumberld. Bail 79 The witch weyfe 
begg*d in our backseyde. 

8. (bark said) The posteriors or ramp. 

cigeo Robin lfooti{ Ritson* 11. iv. 336 With an arrowe so 
broad. He shott him into the bocke-syde. 1851 H. Moke 
Sec. Lash Ala*. To Rdr., As if his senses lay all in his 
backside, and had left his brains destitute. 171a Addison 
Guardian No. x 35(1756) II. 98B A poor ant. .with her head 
downwards, and her backside upwards. 1817 6 'sntl. Mag. 
XCVI 1 . 11. 533 He shall fall on nil beck-side. 

1 4 . The under surface of a leaf ; the reverse 
tide or * back * of a document, page, book, etc. ; 
cf. Back sb. 3, 4. Obs. 

1947 Act 1 Edw. VI, v. 45 Indorsed and written on the 
Back-side of the said Licence. 196a Turner Herbal 11. 86 b, 
Upon the bak syde they [Hartatongue leaves) haue as it 
wer smal wormes hangyng on. 1709 Stryfe Ann. Ref. I. 
viii. xx6 On the backside of this paper are writ these words. 
1700 Lend. Ga*. No. 5910/5 Lost, .a Pocket-llook. .writ on 
the backside John Bennett. 

1 6 . fig. The reverse or wrong side ; the opposite. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 377 To endorse him on 
the back-side of posterity, not a golden, but a bnuen Awe. 
1605 Concreve Love /or L. iv. xlx, Just the very backside 
ofTruth. 

Backsight (btrk,Mrt). r t Back adv.] 

A In Surveying, a * sight 1 or reading taken 


backwards, or towards the point of starting, b. 
The sight of a rifle nearer the stock. 

sight or reading token backwards; that is, in a curection 
opposite to that in which the levelling party is proceeding, 
"h Timer 18 Oct. 4/1 In using the rifle a native rarely 
avails himself . . of the backsight. 

1f»oh>clsng (bsekishrq). [f. Back adv.] A 
kind of slang in which every word is pronounced 
backwards ; as ynnep for penny. 

i860 in Modem Slang 156 186a Wheatley Anagrams 
141 Back Slang . . is formed by the costermongers upon 
anagramniaiicEl principles ; thus look is cool. 

Backslidden, (bsekslid’n \ ppl. a. [f. pa. pple. 
of ntxt.J That has relapsed (into sin). 

1871 Tvkrman Wesley III. 4 10 Three weeks after he [Wes- 


ley] was at backslidden Stroud. 


(bwksloid), v. [f. Back adv.- t 

Slide v. (In this and its derivatives, the stress 
varies between * < and • •)] To slide back, in a 
figurative sense; to fall away from attained ex- 
cellence, tsp. of religious faith and practice ; to 
relapse. 

tali J. Bell Hadden's Answ. O tori us 503 The onely 
righteousnesse of Fayth, from whence they were back- 
slydeiL 1641 Milton Ch. Disci/. 1. Wks. <x8si) a To back- 
slide. .into the Jewish beggery of old cast rudiments. 1839 
Marryat Joe. Fait//, xxi, Did not I . . backslide into in- 
temperance and folly T 

t Ba okali do, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Backsliding, 
apostatizing, (ailing away. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 111. xix. (1597) 88 The back-slids 
of our helplesse friends, the do*n-fall of our state. 


Backslider, [f. as prec. 4- -ehL] One who 
backslides or falls away lrom an adopted course, 
esp. of religious faith or practice; an apostate, rene- 
gade. 

1581 Savile Tacitus? Hitt. i.(R.) A traitor and backslider 
to him* 177s Priestley Inst. Relig. (178a) II. 306 A back- 
slider . . is worse than one who had never known the right 
way. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, viii. 141 The backsliders 
are returning to their fin.t love. 

Backsliding, vbl. sb. [f. os prec. 4 -ingL] 
The action of a backslider, falling away, apostasy. 

xjxa Knox Faith/. Admen. 76 (R.) Neither yet doubting, 
norbacksliding, can utterly destroy and quench the faith of 
God's elect 1659 Milton Rupt. Comunv. Wks. (18511 402 
To confess in public their backsliding from (he good Old 
Cause. 1869 Trollope Belton Let. ii. aa Clerical admoni- 
tions for Sunday backsliding*. 

Backsliding, ppl- d. [f. as prcc. 4 -INO 2 .] 
Falling away from the faith, relapsing into sin, 
apostate ; also lit. sliding or slipping back. 

161s Bible Hosea Iv. x6 Israel slide th backe, as a back- 
sliding heifer. x8i6 Scott Old Meet, viii, A backsliding 
pastor, that has . . forsaken the strict path. 1869 Phillips 
Vesuv. iv. xix Wading up the loose and backsliding slope 

Hence BaoksUdingneas. 1864 in Webster. 


Bft ok-ipai r, -ipair, v. Sc. [f. Back adv. 
4-Spkir, to question.] To re-examine, cross- 
examine. Bsok4P«lm, cross-examiner. 

a 1680 Clelano Poems '1697) xox (Jam.) Several times af- 
fronted By slie back-spearers, and accounted An empty 
rogue. 1798 J. Ramsey in I^ockhart Scott 11839) 1 - 348 It 
is however easier to backspeir you. i860 Ramsay Remits. 
L xix • I winna be hack-spiered noo, Polly Fullarton.' 

t Bt'Ok-lUd 1 . Obs. [f. Back A peculiar 
kind of quadrant formerly used in taking altitudes 
at sea, so called because the observer turned his 
back to the sun. 

1807 Gaft. Smith Seaman's Gram. xv. 73 A Crosse staffe, 
a Backestaffe, an Astrolobe. 1898 in Phillifr ' in mod. Diets. 

Backstairs (brekstej.w). [f. Back a ] 

L Stairs at the back of a house ; a secondary 
staircase. 

1894 Eari. Orrery Pari ken. (1676' 547 To lead him down 
a back-stairs. 1899 Mug. Worc. Cent. Inv. xlviii, With 
Back-stairs . . convenient to Servants to pass up and down. 
1883 H. Kinosley A. Elliot I. x. 1x4 *So 1 hits myself 
down the back-stairs with a tray-full of glasses.* 

2. csp. The private stairs in a palace, used for 
other than state visitors. 

1807 Ord. R. I/ouseh. (1790) 343 AH access must bee .. 
neither by back stayres or private doores. 188a Loud. 
Ga*. No. 1764/4 Whoever brings him to her Royal High- 
nesses Back-stairs sliall have a Guinea Reward. 1884 19/A 
Cent. Ian. 99 A page of the back stairs of the royal palace, 
b. fig. A secret disingenuous method of approach. 
1841 Sir E. Dering S/. oh Relig. xi. 40, 1 hope we arc not 
going up the back-stairs to Sociutanisme . 

o. esp. alt rib. Of, pertaining to, or employing 
underhand intrigue at court. (Occas. backstasr.) 

1897 Vanbrugh Relapse 11, A backstair minister. 1770 
Burke Pres. Disconl. wks. 184a 1 . 131 A backstairs influ- 
ence and clandestine government. 188a L. Stephen Swift 
1 10 The back-stairs plots by which the administration of his 
friends was hampered. 

Ba(o)kstsle (, Promp . Paro. 21/2) - Backward. 
Bac kstay (birkst/»). [f. Back a. or sb.] 

X. Naut. (often pi. \ Long ropes, slanting a little 
abaft, extending lrom the upper mast-head b to both 
sides or to the * channels ' of the ship, where tHey 
are fastened to backstay-plates \ they serve to 
second the shrouds in supporting the masts under 
a press of sail. Backstay-stools : small * channels ’ 


fixed abaft the principal ones for receiving the 
backstays. Cf. Aracwtays, Astatk. 

1808 Carr. Smith AccieL Vng. Seamen m The ships at 
Rtayes. at backe-stayes. 1807 — Seaman's Gram. fx. 4a 
He will lay her by the lee, the stales, or backestaies, that 
Is, when all the sailes . . are not kept full . . they fall upon 
the masts and ahrowds, so that the ship goes a drift upon 
her broad side. 1709 Lend. Ga*. Ha 4511/9 Our Shrouds 
and Back-stays cut to pieces. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
(1863) X15 The captain of the maintop reports the breast 
backstay much chafed. 

2. gen. A stay or support at the back ; e.f. in 
Printing, a leather strap used to cheek the carriage 
of a printing-press. 

1884 Stephens in H. 4 Q. V. 313 England's shield, ally, 
and backstay Is the Scandia whence she issued. 1870 Car- 
riage Build, in Cassells Techn. Rdnc. IV. x 7S /a The wheel- 
iron, bed-clip, and back-stay being in one. 

Baokftter (boe*kstai). A flat piece of wood or 
cork, strapped on the feet for walking over loose 
beach. 

>887 in Smyth Sailor's BW-M. 1884 H. Hewlett in 
19/A Century Aug. 339 Along the coast of Pevenscy Bay 
one may meet peasants with flat nieces of wood called 
' hucksters,' fastened to the soles of their boots. 

Baokater, obs. form of Baxter, baker. 
Baok-Ktitoh (bae-ksti-tj). [f. Back adv ] A 
method of sewing in which, for every new stitch, 
the needle enters behind, and comet out in front of, 
the end of the previous one. Hence Baokatitoh v* 
to sew in this way. 

x6ss Cotub., Arriere-polnct. a back e-stitch. Arriers- 
poinett, backe -stitched. 1840 J . Tayi.or ( W ater P. ) l * raise 
Heedle % Whip-stitch, llack-slitch, and the Cross-stitch. 17M 
Loud. Ga*. No. 5868/0 A piece of Holland Back-stitched 
with a Heart 184s Thackeray Comic Tales 11 . 153 The 
younger ones learned the principles of back-stitch, cross- 
stitch, bob-stitch. 

Baokstone : see Bakfbtovr. 
t Bft'Okftreil. Obs . [A double feminine form ; 
f- backsttr ( — Baxter) 4 -ksh : ct sempstress \ song- 
stress .1 A female l.aker, a woman who bakes bread. 

1919 Horman Fulg 153 A baker or backsirm muste be 
well ware : that a . . pylc of wodde be nai nere the fyre. 

Back-strok* ibar k,Ktid :k). [f. Back adv] 

a. A blow or stroke in return, a recoil ; b. a back- 
handed stroke. 

1674 Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh>. 96 The backstroke will be sure 
to give him a knocker. 1793 Miss Collier Art Torment. 
167 Then may you lie snug, and . . play her a most noble 
backstroke. 1878 Emerson An. Scr. 1. iiL 90 This back- 
stroke, this kick of the gun. 

Baok-sword I b» k,s5*-jd). arch. [f. Back sb ] 

1. A sword with only one cutting edge. 

x6n Cotgr., Badelaire , a short and broad back sword. 
1649 Sacr. Decretal 34 St Paul's Back -sword at his side. 
c 1790 Bolingbrokk Pol. Tracts 314 The backsword of Jus- 
tice which cuts only on one side. 

2. A stick with a basket-hilt used instead of a 
sword in fencing, a single-stick ; hence b. fencing 
exercise with it. 

1899 Farquhar Love 4 Bottle 11. (1738' 30 I'm much in 
love with fencing, but, I think, backsword is the best play. 
1747 I. Godfrey Sc. Defence Pref., I have purchased my 
knowledge in the Back-Sword with many a broken head. 

3. A fencer with back-sword or single-stick. 

167a Davbnant Siege Rhodes 1x673) 5 To Uic Back-swords 

of London. 1779 Sheridan St. Patrick's Day 1. ii. 395 A 
sturdy fellow, .and the best back-sword in the country. 
Baok-swo*rdlag - Back-hword 2 b. Isck- 
swo’rdmia * Back -sword 3. 

1997 Shako, e Hen. IV, in. ii. 70, 1 knew him a good Baclt- 
Sword-man. 1897 Hughes ‘lom Brown ii, The great times 
for back-swordmg came round once a-year. I bid. A famous 
back-sword man. 

t Ba-ek-WAYd, *b. Obs. Rear-guard, rear-ward. 
3009 Lay. 338x4 pat wea pa bac-warde [sags bac-ward) 
1980 Hollvsand ; Irens . Fr. Tong., Donner sur la qnent 
duns armte, to fall vpon the backe ward of aa armie. 

B AOkwfcrd (bre'kwaid), adv., a., sb. Forms: 
bak-, bao-, baokwardca, 5 bake word, 6 baoe- 
warde, (Sc. bakwart), 6-7 baokeward, 6- back- 
ward. [orig. aphetic form of A back- ward ; but 
subseq. referred directlv to Back: see -ward. 
Primarily abackward differed from aback , in ex- 
pressing direction rather than completed motion ; 
and this still to some extent distinguishes backward 
from back.] ▲ adv. 

I. Towards one's back, or the back of anything. 
X. Of motion : In the direction of one s back or of 
that to which one's back is turned, os to lean, bend, 


fail, push, be pushed backward. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 190 He smote him in th« halm, 
bakwarde he bare his stroupe. sm8 Trkvisa Barth. Do 
P. R. xiii. xx vi. (149a) 456 By vyolcnte putty age of ayre 
bakward the body of the byrde meuyth lorwaraa c 1400 
Destr. Troy xv. 6636 Bold men bak ward borne of hor 


. 1939 Coverdalk x Stun. Iv. x8 He fell downe bac- 
warde firom the sente . . and brake his neck. 1897 Dsyden 
Virg. , Georg. 111. 174 Clouds of Sand arise. Spurn’d, and cost 
backward on the Follower's Eyes. 1797 Holcboft Stol- 
bergs Trent. 11 . lx. 363 Short horns bent backward. 1813 
Examiner 39 Mar. 207/1 The bending of the back bone, 
backward and forward. 1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. es 
Bending backward or forward is not to be permitted, 
b. With verbs of continuous motion, is go, walk, 
ride, this passes from simple direction, into a 



backward: 


description of the constant position of the body In 
relation to the varying direction of motion ;• With 
the back foremost, with the face to the rear. 

a saw Cursor M. ao*i A mantil on his nec he tok ft bok* 
ward sod, ah mI« >9 bote, ijlt Wvc ur Gen. is. 93 Sera and 
fafoth . . |eden baeward. i)li Calvin' % 4 C odlye Serm. iv, 
like kicking and rmty bonen, more ready to go bockwarde 
than forworn- idea Shaks. Ham. 11. it 006 If like a Crab 
you could go backward. 17*6 Vanns. ft Ciaasa Prov, 
Hutb. 1. i. (1715* jo Doll puked a Imle with riding back- 
ward. 184a /. H. Nkwman Par. Serm . V. vliu 104 We 
W ilk to heaven backward, 1839 I.vmw My Novel n. rii, 
Ha turned sharply round, .and, with his arm still folded on 
hm breast, ha walked backward, as if not to lose the view, 

o. To go backward : to retire for a necessary pur- 
pose ( hence said of the action). Obs. 

1748 Smollkt r Red. Rand. (1804) I. si. 59 My companion’s 
bowels being disordered he got up in order to go backward. 
1771 J. S. Le Oran's Obs. Surf. 185 The Patient . . went 
backward immediately. Ibid. aio No Discharge backward. 
1 2. Of position: With the back towards the front, 
the company, centre of attention, etc. Obs. 

c 1480 Bk. Curtasys in Rabees Bk. (1868; yos Ne baewarde 
sitiande gyf no^t by cupe. 

t 9. Of ]>osition : Toward the back or rear of a 
place ; away from the front, arch, or Obs . ; com- 
monly back, to Ihe back , at the back. 

(1460 Townetey My it . 304 Whi stand ye so bakward f 
1673 Wychkbley Gentl. Dane. AT. 1. i. (1745* la You know 
my Chamber is backward, and bus a door into ihc Gallery. 
*713 Land. Gas. No. 51-18/4 A small Scar lying backward 
under one of his Jaws. 17x6-8 Laiw Montague Lett. 36 
1. 137 The women s apartments are always built hack ward, 
removed from sight. 1710 Dksagi'MKRS in I' hit. Trans. 
XXXVI. 90a If the Pulley be set backwarder still. i8xa 
Examiner 19 Oct. 673/3 Some injury is also done backward. 

II. Towards what is behind in position or course. 
4. In ihe direction which, so far as concerns 
one's general or ordinary position, is behind one, 
or from which ptie is moving, e g. to look, tarn 
the head backward, arch. \ commonly back, behind. 
( This connects the Present section with 1. 1 
i 1386 Chauckb Man of L. 7 \ 764 Sche loketh bakward 
to the lend. 1388 Wycliv John ax. 14 Sche tumede hac- 


to the lend. > 1 

ward, and sai w> _ 

Nekemtak iv. Wki 406 Let us 7 ’. not look luickward 
but go on forth. s6n Bisi.k Gen. ix. 33 Shein and laphet . . 
went backward f * 1 b] , . and their faces were backward. 1605 
Lu. Pmeston Boeth. hi, 157 That he his Kyei shan't back, 
ward cast. xyaS Young /.me Fame i.< 17x7 '84 Men should 
press forward in fame's glorious c hace ; Nobles look back- 
ward, and so lose the race. 1835 Browning in SaL Rev. 
No. 4. 69 Whom else could I dnrelook backward furT 
,5. In the di icction from which one has come, 
towards the place of starting, in the opposite 
direction from that in which one has advanced. 

Not properly used of persons, animals, etc., where it would 
be» ambiguous ; e. g. a baft may roll Wkwurd, a stream 
flow backward, but a man after proceeding so far will begin 
to walk hack or m the opposite direction, not backward, un- 
less in sense x b. Blit see b- 

f 1374 Chauckb Troy tus iv. 1595 And thou Simois . . Re- 
turtle backwards to thy well. 1517 Tor king row Pilgr. 
(1884)57 We. .sumtyme seal yd bakward, suuilymc forward. 
Ibid . 63 We made Saylc bakward j C myle. 1533 Cover- 
dale 9 Esdras xvi. 16 Like as an arowe . . rcturneth not 
baewarde. 1389 A. Monday in Arli. Eng. Garner (1877) I. 
ro 6 Straightway suspected the matter : and returned back- 
ward 1673 Drydkn Assignat, v. iv. Wks. 1883 IV. 464 Like 


iJMWycl 
J hesu stoi 
Wks. (1849! 


Wycliv John xx. 14 Sche tumede bac- 
iu stondinge. a 1575 Pu.KiNi.rnM Exp. 


ward 1673 Dryokn Assignat, v. iv. Wks. 1883 IV. 464 Like 
some impetuous flood, which mastered once. With double 
force bends backward. t8oa Chrtm . Scot. Poetry iv. Introd. 
17 The hope . .of the Angli began to melt and flow backward, 
xflsy Keblk Chr. Y'emr, xst Sund. Christmas sit. Backward 
force the waves of Time. 

b. Backward and forward : to and fro ; also fig. 
of vacillation, uncertain speech, etc. 

1381 Fui.kb in Confer, in. (1584) Y iy b Euan nowe, you 
denied . .and now you graunt it : you go backward and fore- 
ward. 1680 Luttrki l Brief Rel. (*857) I. 37 Goetng back- 
ward and forward in his accusation, a 171 « Ken Hymnetheo 
Poet. Wks. I79X III. R74 The Serpent wav'd his Carcase. . 
Backward and forward. <7x3 Burnet Own Time 4 1766) 1 1. 
3 34 The boy went backward and forward in hia story. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. f 937 Carried backward and forward 
in the yawls every tide. 1833 Macaulay Mahon's War 
Success.. Ess. <1848) 1 1. 9.1 Imputations . . utterly unfounded 
. . were nuried backward and forward by the political dis- 
putants. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. a This regular backward- 
and -forward movement of the great moas of water. 

0. In the direction of retreat. (Commonly back.) 
t To go backward : to recede, retreat ; to relapse, 
backslide (obs.). 

138a Wycliv Psa, xl. 14 Be thei turned al baeward. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5004 The joy that is eteme, Fro which go bak- 
ward Youthe her made., 1333 Covesdalb l to. u 4 They 
haue prouoked the holy one of Israel vnto anger, and are 
gone baeward. s6xx tout. l.et them be driuen backward, 
and put to shame. 1667 Milton P. J.. l 993 The flames 
Drlvn backward slope their pointing spires. x8ex Byron 
Sardan. 111. L 394 They are beaten backward from the palace. 
V. fig. Towards a worse state, implying retro- 
gression, check, etc. (More commonly back ) 

15B3 Stanyhumt Asneis 1*. lArtO 33 Al things goa back- 
ward. stfoi Shaks. Atfs Welti. I. 333 The fated akye .. 
doth backward pull Our slow designee, a two Dkydkm (J.) 
The work went backward, and the mere be strove Tad- 
vaace the suit, tbs thither from her love. 17J8 Adam Ssmt 
Wealth Nat. tl. lx. 95 It isacomrton. .opinion that France 
U going backward. 

d. Of time: ft. Towards the past; D. In the 
past (arch . ; commonly back.) x 

. safe Pi lei noton Haggtusiu Wks, (1849) *76 He bids them 
look backward . . whole forty years. 1893 Bacon Adv. 


ikam. 1. v. f v fty a computatfon backward from 60 re d uc e. 
t6e| Buar.ss Peru Tithes *« Thta Statute extendeth to 40 
wares bocke-ward 1691 T. H[alk] Ace. New Invent 31 
For nay number of years backward. 187s Smile* Character 
Sockwaud? 0 * ** S^ or *hee the present by the light it casts 

IIX In the reverse direction or order. [Arising 
out of 5 ] 

9. In a direction opposite to the normal one, the 
reverse way ; from end to beginning. 

a igao Myrr. Our Ladye 995 Mm turned baewarde spell- 
yth one. 1388, Shako. L.L.L.v.i. 50 What is Abspald back- 
warti with the horn on his head! 1674 Playfqbd Skill 
Mas. 11. 104 The first Note must be plaid with the bow 
draw? backward. 1819 Bailey Festus (1848) 195 Rites for- 
bid and backward-jabbered prayers. 1831 Mayhkw Load. 
Labour I. 93 The root of the costermonger tongue . . is to 
give the words spelt backward, 
b. fir. The wrong way, perversely. 

135a Lyndesay Papyngo 706 Deuotely saye . . The auld 
Placebo bakwart. 1399 Siiaks. A tuck Ado ui.T 61, 1 neuer 
yet saw man. .how rarely featur'd, But she would spdl him 
backward. 

10. Phnme: To ring bells backward : to ring 
them beginning with the bass bell, in order to 
give alarm of fire or invasion, or express dismay. 

c 1300 Adam Bel 346 in Had. E. P. P. II. 153 There was 
many an oute borne in Carlyll blowen, And the belles bace- 
warde did they rynge. 1399 R. Harvey Plain Pore. 9, 1 
heare the bets ring backward, and the fire runne forward* 
1631 Cleveland Rebel Scot < Ring the Bells backward; 1 
am all on Are. 167a Wild Letter ti [Theyl talk'd of Bells 
and Bonfires; hut none . . durst begin, for fear they should 
. . when the parliament meet, he forced to ring tne Bells 
backward. <1x839 Scott Bonnie Dundee, The bells are 
rung backward, the drums they are beat. 

+11. Contrariwise, e converso , vice versa. Obs. 
*607 Bp. Andrkwem Seem. IV. xo All that 1 rise against.' 
are 'enemies,' but not backward. For enemies may besuclt 
as stand on even ground. 

B. adj. [attrib. (often elliptical) use of the adv.\ 
but analogous to adjs. in -ward of OE. origin.] 

1. Directed to the back or rear. 

133a Hulokt, Backwarde, recuruus . . refrorsns. 1697 
Dbydkn Yirg. Georg. 111. 48 With backward Bows the Par- 
thians shall be then?. x88s Proper Pride ii. 143 Many 
regretful backward glances. 1883 I<ooMt* Treat. Ax'ron. 
xB The forward motion of a boat .. gives to the bonks an 
appearance of backward motion. 

fig. x86o J. Young Prov. Reason 45 The last, dim . . jioint 
in the backward stretch of the reason. 

2. Diiccted in the opposite way ; of or pertaining 
to return. 

X604 Siiaks. Oth. 1. til. 18 Their backward course. x8eo 
Keats Hyperion 1. 114 With backward footing through the 
shade. 1870 Bryant Homer I. iil 8x And takes the back- 
ward way with trembling limbs. 1884 Gt. W. Ry. Time 
Tables July 87 Available for Two Calendar Months for com- 
pletion of the forward and backward journeys. 

3. Done in the reverse way or order : reversed. 

*7*5 Pop xOdyss. 11. 194 The backward h hours of her faith- 
less hand. 1706 Gay Fables 1. xxiii. 17 She mumbles forth 
her ba< k ward prayers. 1878 Tait & Stewart l r nseen Untv. 
vll. 1*10 When the backward process has reached this germ, 
f 4. Perverse, unfavourable. Obs. 

*5®3 Stanyhurst Aet/eis i.(Arh.) 18 Stil crostwith destenye 
backward, a 1603 Sis ). M ei.vil Mem. 1*683' 5 Who was so 
glad as he. to return with this backward answerT 
+ 6 . Placed towards or at the back or rear. Obs. 
x6xo Siiaks. Temp. 11 ii. 95 His forward voyce now is to 
speake well of his friend ; his backward voice, is to vrter 
foule speeches. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerr. (170* 156 The 
backward Hips . . in the way of an Angie for tne back part 
of a Building. t7S* Johnson Ratnbl. No. 171 r 9 A lodging 
in the backwan 1 garret of a mean house. x8xo Chamik 
T. of Hall yn. 579 4 He . . lodges here — ho has the backward 

6 . Turning or hanging back from action ; dis- 
inclined to advance or make advances ; reluctant, 
averse, unwilling, loath, chary ; shy, bashful. 

SM9 Shaks. Hen. V. tv. iil 79 Perish the mart, whose mind 
Is backward now. SO73 Cbadock Knmel. A Pract. l ii. f 9 
Prona to evil, and backward to jgood. c afllo Beveridge 
Serm. (1799) II. stoTake pains with your backward hearts 
to bring them to it. 1704 Swift T. Tub xi. Wks. 1760 I. 
I9i The females were nothing backwarder in beholding. 
176a H. WAi.roLE Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786 II, 77 Tim 
. . nobility were not backward with presents of the same 
nature. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr, I. l 13 The apostles 
were never backward to combat other Jewish prejudices. 
«8s6 Disbaili Civ. Grey 1. 1. 9 Percy Metcalfe . . was quite 
as backward as Vivian; indeed, backwarder. 

7. Behindhand in respect of time or progress, late. 
<693 Luttbxll Brief Eel (1857! III. 15 Which will occa- 
sion tne French to be 6 weeks backwarder in their prepara- 
tions. 1777 Hume E*t. k Treat. II. 43 A very hack ward 
scholar, xtu Ford Hemdbk. Spain 9 x. ex The inns of Spain 
are in that backward state in which those of Sidly are. 

Markbt Stem. Lane I 530 The law is here certainly 
in a backward condition. 1883 tr. Renan's Recoil Youth 
94 If a child was backward in learning to walk. 

D. esp. of the season or crops. 
s6x6 Surpu ft Markil Countr. Farm 98 The yeare will 
proue backward. xySa Maa P1M11 Joum. Franco 1. 8 
Harvest . . it extremely backward inis year. i8ta Examiner 
S Oct. 629/9 Turnips, a fair crop, Although backward. tM 
Athenxum No. 440. 941 The season though sofoewhat baclc- 
warii promises an abuhdant harvest. 

8. Reaching into the past 

*1699 Select. Ifarl. Miec. (mil 401 A tax backward, to he 
paid over again. 1718 Pore Odysu iil in Far as thy mind 
thfo’ backward time can see. itse Bvhon Ch. Hmr. il axiv. 
Each backward year. 


BA.OKWARB8. 

' O. sb. fTtie’ adj. 6r adv. used abeolutely.J 
tl- /k/- The hinder part of the body. Obs. 

1817 Maminum GL DA. Fler. u. i, 1 should Have l^md 
her backward. 

2. pott. *Vht past portion (of time). 

e&ta Shako. TemA klL 90 Whet eae'st then else In the 
dark beck ward ana skfoma of Timet tin hmmjL Study 
Wind. 91 One volume ofcontemporaiymebolrs. . wlll thrihr 
more light into the dark backward or time tbant etc. • 
t Bt bkwhrd, v. Obs. [f. Backward a. Cf. 
to forward.] . To tiut or keep back, delay, retard. 

>894 Plat Jewell^ho. hi. 3 Whereby he did greatly beck* 
ward the tree in hia bearing. 164a Deciar. Lords 4 Comm * 
x6 Nov. 4 To, hinder or backward the said former under- 
takings. a >66o Hammond Serm. xv. <R.) One that doth so 
clog and trash, so disadvantage and backward us. 

BftokwftrdftUon (b^kwaidri Jon), [f. prec. 
vb. 4- -ati on (after sbs. from vba. of Latin origin 
as retarded ion) Stock Exchange term for a, 

petcenlftjje paid by a seller of stoclc for the privi- 
lege of keeping back or delaying its delivery t,ll 
the following account or to any other future day 
agreed upon. 

' 1830 KtcYsas Law Stock E.rch,, The term Backwardation 
is employed when stock is more ia demand than money, 
and a premium is given to obtain ihe loan of stock against 
its .value in money. <1 x86o C. Fenn Eng. 4 For. Funds 
(18 *3 137 Backwardation is paid by the speculator for the 
fall, or the Bear, in older to postpone delivery until the 
following account. x88e Society 3 Sept. 16 The Hear a good 
contango loves, The Bull a backwardation. 1883 Pali Malt 
G. xx Sept. 0/2 At the opening i backwardation to f con- 
tango was charged. 

t Baokwardisa-tion. Obs . - prec. 

>8ds in Public Opin. 18 Nov. 541/9 1 Back ward (ration * ex- 
presses . . the sum which a seller pay* for not being obliged 
to deliver the shares at the time before agreed upon, but 
carry them over to the following account. 

Baokwftrdly. adv. [f. Back ward a. + -lt 2 ] 

1. In a back waul direction. 

fgsa'Humirr, Ilowecf back ward lye, recurnue. 

A^ain. over again. Obs. 

133a Hulokt, Barkwardlye . . rursnm . 1337 N. T (Genev.) 
Gat. iv. 9 Whcrvnto . . ye wil be in bondagu backwardly. 

+ 3. I'crverscly. Obs. 

Ansnv. Cartwright 35 How backcwnrdcly doeth he 
deale in this matter T 1607 Siiaks. Tinton 111. iii. 18 Does 
he thinkc so backwardly of me now. 

4. Reluctantly, unwillingly, sluggishly. 

>S9o SnwiiVub\‘adra 1. <J.> Though they do fly, yet baik- 
wardly do uo with proud aspect. 1783 Ain»wok i ii Lat. Did. 
(Morel I , lTuckwaidly, Otiose, negllgenter, remisse. x86o 
Kawlinson tr. Herodotus vm. Ixxxv. IV. 330 A few only 
followed the advice of The mi stocks, to fight backwardly. 

Backwardness. V- a* prec. -f -nkhh.] 

L 'ibc stale of bcii.g Khindhand in progress or 
preparation. 

a x«88 Asp. S andys Serm. ^I84X^ 434 Where there is back- 
wardness in knowledge. x6a8 F.anle A/icrotosm., Raib 
Prtm her 3 HU backwardness in the Univendiy. 1683 Sir 
W. Tkmpi.b Mem. 1673 o Wks. 1731 I. 417 By their For- 
wardness, and the great Backwardness of some of the Allies. 
1838 Frouuk Hist. Eng. III. xiv. 954 The backwardness 
of the English in engineering skill. 1876 Fawcett Pol 
Econ. i. v. 63 The poverty and backwardness of India, 
b. The backward state of the season, or crops. 
1684 I. and. Goa. No. 1938/1 Put off, by reason of the bn< k- 
ward ness of the season. 1719 Loudon & Wise Comp/. Gant. 
164 Causes of the Forwardness or Backwardness of Maturity 
in all manner of Fruits. 1808 Struart Planter's Guide 393 
In regard to Backwardness in Trees. 

2. Reluctance, disinclination; slowness of concep- 


tion or action, sluggishness ; hash! ulness. 

1399 T. Payne ReyedExch. 14 Cowldnes and backwardnes 
in religion. 16x4 A. Wotton Runne Jr. Rome 5 To beare 
with my slownes and backwardnes. a 1663 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. Ihe S/irft (1867 > 6a Backwardness or indisposition 
unto the things exhorted. 1669 Pkpys Diary 3 Jan., 1 , out 
of my natnrarbackwardneM, did hang off, which vexed her 

r Smollett AW. Rand, xxxix. (1804) 394 Which open* 
i having performed with some backwardness, she put 


non i having performed with some backwardness, she put 
it on. >787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) 11. 149 The back- 
wardness of the States to bring money into the public 
treasury. x87s Fskkman Norm. Cony. IV. xviii. 14X With- 
out any suspicion of backwardness or disloyalty. 

Backward! (bckwaidz), adv. (and a.). Also 
4 boowardes, Sc. boowartii. [f. Back w a hd with 
ad vb. genitive -s; cf.OE. hdmwcardes: see -waRdh j 
A. » Backward adv. in its various senses. 

13x3 Douglas eEnois vm. ii. 46 The xlreine baewan’is vjv 
flawis soft and stylL XjUU Coverdai.e John xviiL 6 They 
wente baewardes and fell to the grounds. 1808 bir G. 
Goosecappt n iv. iq Old PH 1884; IIL 95, I will preferrt thee 
backwards fas many friends do) and leave their friends wuorse 
then' they found them. 1884 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 9 The 
joynts of his hinder legs . . bend backwards. 1794 Steei a 
Lying Lover iv.' (1747 ) 60 She lies backwards, and you can't 
so much as see her Chamber Window, sys h i. cud. Gas. No. 
4439 /S {They! went into the name Coach, the Bride sitting 


bouse, .with the Gardens .. and four small Tenements back- 
wards. 1771 J. S. Le Dram's Obs, Smrg. (ed. 4) 164 Thn 
Patient being, pr es s ed to go backwards, went behind mo 
Tent. tBnRegml lustr. Cavalry l 04 At the worda On 
the RigkG%uk**trds Wheel, the map on the right of tbo 
rank Sees tp his jeft. *838 W. lavtiio Washington V. ft 
He walked me backwards arid forwards . . for hair ori .boon 
187a Freeman Norm. Ceng. IV. jtx. 418 Bnhtric haVitik 
been translated babkward* to the less important Abbey of 
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+B. "Backward a. Oh. rare. 

C $*»“ r "Ti u Jf9» l * »»*«■* or backwards fai 
doing bis .. dtltie. 2883 Caw Ecclestas/ui 4*1 Not were 
•• tefe P*rtf backward* to blow up the Coals. 
i iO k WMh (bsckwpj \ sk ff. Back adv.] The 
motion of a receding wave ; a backward ourrent 
iM Mim Bmaddon 7. Haggards D. 1. aj Or due she 
buck wash would draw him into its vortex. 1884 Chr. World 
9fkt. 7jr A The tremendous backwash of popular enthusiasm. 
Bft*CJtirMh, v. [cf. prec. sb.J 
L To sflfect with backwash ta boat e.g., with that 
from tba oars of a boat in froi.t). 

i88a Standard 16 Sept. 3/6 Rackwashing both bow and 
stroke aide of the Thame* boat. 

2 . To dean tlie oil from wool after combing. 
Hence Baekwaahor, Backwashing vbl. sb. 

>778 Asti, Backwashed, Cleaned from the oil after comb- 
ing. s88e Standard oq Dec. 9/2 A hackwasher of Van 
mohair . . The bock-washing machine at which the back* 
washer mentioned above had worked. 

Baokwatfrr (bcrkwyTUi). ff. Back*, orofr.] 

+ 1 , Water flowing in from behind. Oh. 

1387 Trrvisa Higdeu (Roll* Ser.) I. 57 Strangle of rynere* 
and bakwateres(ww/rf*ii/? ummutn a tergolabeutinm] dryu- 
eb forp Jie see Euxinum alway in oon count. 1577 Harrison 
Deter. Brit, xii, Sundrie small creckes void of backwater. 

2 . Water dammed back in the channel of a swollen 
or obstructed river (or mill-race), or that has over- 
flowed into shallow lagoons near it. 

idap H. Burton Babel uo Bethel Kp. Ded.. A continual! 
current, that so merrily driuea the Popish mills about, and 
m* ts our* in a back water or float. 179a J. Rohkrtkon Agric. 
Perth 366 To free their land from the back-water, when 
Loch-lAihnaig i* overcharged in the rainy season. 

3 . Aii artificial accumulation of water dammed 
back for any purpose. 

179a A. Young Trav. France 77 An artificial back-water, 
capable . . of sweeping out the harbour's mouth clean from 
alt obstructions. 1861 Smilks Engineers II. 68 By means 
of sluices supplied by ail artificial backwater. 

4 . A piece of water without current, lying more 
or less parallel to a river, and fed from it at the 
lower end by a back-flow. 

1863 Kingsley Water Bab. iii. 107 The great withy pollard 
which hangs over the back water. 187a Taunt Mae Thames 
31/a In some of the backwaters are fine Pike. Mod. The 
back-waters of the Amazon are of enormous extent. 

/if- i®7» Farrar St. Paul \\. 20 Paul found there on his 
arrival a strange l>ack water of religious opinion. 

6. A creek or arm of the sea, parallel to the 
coast, separated by a narrow strip of land from 
the open sea, with which it communicates by 
barred outlets. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk. 

6. A backward current of water. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. *71 'the current . . is a back- 
water, wherein the tide . . runs nine hours towards the north, 
and only three towards the south. 1840 Cahi.ylk Heroes L 
(1858) 198 A kind of backwater. or eddying swirl. 

7 . The swell of the sea thrown back from contact 
with a solid body, esp. from the paddles of steam- 
boats ; hews, the loss of power occasioned by it 
in steamboats. Also attrib. 

1838 Pox A. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 83 Those which came 
from the larboard, being what are called back-water seas, 
f 1863 J. Wyldk in Circ. Sc. I. 370/a The back-water cast 
from the paddles ur screw. 

Back-way (barkwJ»-). [f. Back «.] A way at 
the ba-k, or leading to the back, of any place ; 
hence , an indirect, roundabout way, a by-path. 

1577 Holinsmed Chron. 1. 38/a The entries, the back waies, 
ana the whole situation thereof. 1660 Bond Sent. Reg. 10 
Death . . still will have, A thousand backwayes to the grave. 
1700 J. Stevkns Qnevedo's Com. Wks. 74 He should come in 
the back-way . . and open the Garden Door. x866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. ii. (1878) ax, 1 would not creep out 
the back way. 

Backwoods (barkwu*dz\ [f. Rack is.] Wild, 
uncleared forest-land ; e. g. that of North America. 

1834 Chamber d Jrnl. 111. 40 Your widely-circulated Jour- 1 
nal having even reached these backwoods. 1899 Merivalr 
Row. hmp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 389 The latest conquests at 
Rome annexed the backwoods of Gunk 
b. attrib. Also baekwood. 

s8ss J. Flint Lett. Amur, hot His livestock soon becomes 
much more numerous than that of his back-wood prede- 
cessor. 1863 Pilgr. over Prairies II. 107 Enjoying our- 
selves in the approved backwoods fashion. 
Baokwoo'doman.. [f.prcc. 4 -man.] a settler 
in the backwoods; so backwoodswoman. 

sSifi in Pickering Vocab. U. S. s8«8 Corbett Res Id. V. S. 
i8sa> 305 The habitual disregard of comfort of an American 
back-woodsman. 1B31 Caslvlk Sort. Res. 11. viii. to8 An 
American Backwoodsman, who had to felt impenetrated 
forests. 1884 Hnxiinson in Harper's Mag. July qBj/i A 
plain backwoodswoman . . smoking her corn-cob pipe. 
Bsokwoodsy, a. nonce-wd 1 [f. as prec. + -Y 1 .] 
Of the nature of the backwoods. 

s86a B. Taylor Home ^Abr. 11. 71 Wild and back woodsy 
as the place appeared. 

BtflOtt (Kri kan). Forms : 4 baooun, 4-5 ba- 
koun, 5 baoun, 5-6 bakon, 6 baken, p- bacon, 
fa. OF. baem, - m (»Pr bacon, med.L. bacdn-em\ 
a. OHG. bahho, bacho, MHG. bach bach, buttock, 
ham, side of bacon OTeut. *bafam-, cog®, w. 

Rack rf.i 5 cf. ODu. baken bacon ] 

1. The back and sides of the pig, 'cured* by 


saTtlng, drying, etc. Formerly also the fresh flesh 
how called pork. 

cixpPoem temp. Edw. It, 388 in Pol. Songs 341 For beof 
M lor bakonn .. Unnet he wotde eny do a char. >377 
Jasoi- P. PI. B. v. 194 As a bondman of his becoun nil 
befda Was btdraucled. c tdM Chauckr Wy/*s Prat. S17 
jTie bacoun was nought fo for hem . .That som men fccche 
m Essex at Donmowe. c 1460 Foktrscuk Abs. 4 Lim. 
Men. U714) 71 In Frauncc, the People salten but lititl 
meate, except their Bacon, ages Fitsherr. Hnsb. ft tax Her 
fa row's) body . . wyll be as good baken as a hogse* x6eo 
Venn ex Via Recta iii. 53 Bacon is not good for them that 
haue weake ■tornado. 1781 Gibbon OecZ 4 F. II. xxxi. 181 
A regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the poorer 
dtisens. 

1 2. The carcase of a pig ; rarely a live pig. Oh. 

c *380 Sir Pernmb. 9606 Wyp grya, & gees, & canoun* . . 
Wip motoun, & bef & bakouns. 1449 ga in blrype Cranmer 
App. xlix. 137 Ye are like for to be taken, And quartered 
like a baken. 1603 Kyu Span. Trap. (T . ) A young bacon, 
Or a fine little smooth horse-polL 1768 Pennant Beat- 1. 
>7 The carcases of . . 80 Iweves, 600 bacons, and 6 oj muttons. 

8. tram/ \ The blublier of a whale. I Oh. 

tjtm Phil. Trans. XXVII. 446 The Fat of a Whale, which 
we call Bacon, and out of which we boil the Tram-Oyb 

f 4. A rustic, a clown, a ‘chaw-bacon.* Oh. (Re- 
ferring, like many of the compounds, to the fact 
of swine's flesh living the meat chiefly consumed 
by the rural population of England.) 

, *596 Shake, i Hen. IV, 11- ii. 93 On Bacons, on, wliat ye 
knauesT Yong men must Hue. 

' b. Phra&ts : a. 7 o save one's bacon : to escape 
injury to one’s body, to keep oneself from harm, 
b. 7 'o sell one's bacon , i e. one's flesh or body. 

1691 IVcesils i. 5 No, they'l conclude 1 do’t to save my 
Bacon. 1693 in Catal. 1 fictitious Bkt. in I/arl. Misc. (1745) 
V. 369/3 In dubiis tutiorpars : Or, the broad Way to saveu 
Man’s Bacon, and damn his Soul. i8xs Combs il)r. Syntax) 
Pictnr. vl 23 But as he ran to nave his bacon, By hat and 
wig he was forsaken. 18*5 Cahi.yi r Schiller til. (i^j) 163 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, And by him good 
charge of the whule is taken. 

0. Comb, and Attrib., as bacon-curcr , -factor , 
•merchant, bacon-flitch , -ham, -pot, -rack, - rind . 
Booon -brains, a clownish blockhead ; baoon- 
faos(d, having a fat sleek face ; bacon- faro© d a., 
stuffed with bncon ; bacon -fed a., fed on bacon, 
rustic, clownish ; baoon hog, -pig, one specially 
fattened for making bacon ; *t baoon -man, a curer 
of, or dealer in, bacon ; t baoon -picker, oppro- 
brious name for a glutton : f baoon -alioor, a rustic. 

a 1634 Randolph Anew. B. Jansen Poems 1 i668j «6 Their 

* bacon -brains have surh a last, As more delights in mast. 

OrwAV Atheist 1 A broad shining, pufll, * Bacon-face, 
like a Cherubim. 1731 Pat. Ballads 'i860) II. 323 He 
opulent grew, As * bacon-face Jew. cs6 00 Day Begg. Bed* 
nell Gr. (iB8i> 37 I'de hang this * Bacon -fac'd slave ore- 
thwart his shanks. 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. i8t 8 I. 45 A 
Pheasant, * bacon -fared. 1396 Siiaks. x Hen. IV, 11. it. 89 

* Bacon-fed Knmics . . downe with them. 146a Test. Ebor. 
(1855 > 1 1. 061 "Bakon-fliks, befie-flirks. 1796 Stkdman Suri- 
nam II. xviii. <7 Provided with a "bacon ham, hung-bcef, 
fowls, etc. XV09 Krnnktt AVrrxw. Morin Enc. 17 , D.) As lusty 
as so many *bacnn hogi or sucking calves. X707 Lend. Gao. 
No. 4149/4 Whitfcild Miller, late of Oxford, * Bacon-man. 
1693 urquhart Rabelais 1. Proh, A certoine gulliguc Fryer 
arid true *bacon-picker. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 
IQS HU "bacon pig%, hit porkers, his breeding sows. 1769 
G. White Selbome (185*1 209 She saves the scummings or 
her "bacon-pot [to make rush-lights^ x8b6 Mips Mitford 
Village 11. (1863) 446 The fully stored "bacon-rack. 1606 
Wily Beguiled in Had. Pods/. IX. 944 Whose eye* do rhine, 
Like "bacon-rino. 1980 Hollyrand Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Coinn e de lard, a "Bacon skin. 1653 U iiqijh art Rabelais 1. 
xv, Account me a very clounch, and "bacon-slicer of Uroim. 

Bacon v ( Calk . Angl.), 1 for baton , Batten. 

B*00n«r (b^ kanai). [f. prec. + -kb J A pig 
fit for being made into bacon. 

1884 Australasian 8 Nov. 880/2 Baconers and porker*. 

Baconian (brik^u nian), a. and sb. [f. Lord 
Bacon, philosopher of the 1 7th c. + -iajt.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Lord Bacon, or to the experi- 
mental and inductive system of natural philosophy 
taught by him. B. sb. An adherent of that 
syitem. Baeo'niaaism, the Baconian philosophy. 
Baoo-nlo a., Ba'eonlxt- Baconian a. and sb. 

xBia Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 32 In the spirit of the 
Baconian School, multiplying instances and cautiously 
making inductions. 1869 baity News 26 Jan., The scho- 
lastics and not the Baconians of their science, a 1866 J. 
Grots Exam. Util. Philos, xvii. 1870' *64 The distinction 
between intuitiveness and indtictiveness, pra-Baconianism, 
and Baoonianism. 1834 Edin. Rev. LIX. 32 A sort of 
Haconic nomenclature. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 11. xxL 
7 The party of Baconists had obtained great influence. 
Bftoonis* (W>‘kao9iz\ v. [f. Bacx>n + -ize.] 
To make into bacon ; to smoke, lit. and fig. 

a 1843 Southey Nondescripts Iv. Wks. III. 65. rigs were 
made for man . . born to be Drawn 'd And baconixeaT 1864 
Burritt Walk 309 Magnipotcnt chimneys . .puflT their black 
breathings into the . . sky above, baconising its countenance. 

Bfroray(b^ kani), a. [£ Bacor - -yL] Bacon- 
like, fatty ; spec, in a state of fatty degeneration. 

1878 KwotmAuim. Chem. *07 Diseases of the liver, the 
bent known being so called degeneration, or bacoay Uvef. 
Baosttfe, oba. form of Bazteh, female baker. 
Baoterifrl (ba-ktl^riil), a. Biol. [f. Bacteri- 
um 4 - al 1 .] Of or pertaining to bacteria. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. xiii. 337 Innocent ofbacteriel 


Ufe. X879 M. Comwav Demeaned. II. tv. xU. eti The bMviel 
demon of modern science. 

BfeOtfr rifea.o. BM. r/. as prec. 4 -AN.] « pree. 

1876 tr. Wagneds Gen. Pathol. 34 a itocterian formation. 

B*ot«rao (batkte*fik) # a. BM- If. m picc.+ 
•ia] - prt-c. 

tin Lister in Nature so July eie/t Contact of a moist 
surface ia sure to lead to Bacieric development* 

Baottrioidal (baiktl •risai^dfiOT a. Btol. [f. 
Bacteri-um 4 1 clda slayer + -al j .] Destructive 
to bacteria. 

1898 Tyndall in xqIA Cent. Mar. 90A The bactericidal 
eflTects which hh tlieory aeorilie* to pressure. «88l — Float* 
M. Air 48 All bactericidal media arc therefore anti-septic 

II Baotfrlidilim (biektdri’diflm). [mod.L., f. 
Baitkhiom 4 Gr. -ifcor dim. ending; ci. antkeri- 
dium . ] Davaine'i name fora genus of minute 
organisms allied to the bacilli anti bacteria. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 104 Davalne found bom 
teridia also in two examploB of malignant pustule in men. 

Bacteriology ^bwkti-ri.plotlii). [f. as prec.: 
see -L00Y.J The scientific study of bacteria. Iso- 
tnirio^logiit, a student of bacteriology. Baoto>rl- 
o*uoopjr, microscopic investigation of bacteria. 

1884 A thensenm 30 Aug- 281/2 In Germany it baa become 
a separate study under the name of bacteriology. 

Bactoritio (ba*ktdiiiik), a. Med. [f. next; 
see -lTit), -lTio.] Characterised by the (morbid) 
presence of bacteria. 

x86d A. Flint J'riuc. Med. 86 Racteritic endocarditis. 

n Bacterium (bakiWiflm). PI. -a; rarely 

anglicized as baotery. [mod.L., ad. Gr. flairrfipior, 
dim. of fibterpoo stick, staff] A genua of Schizo- 
mycetm, microscopic unicellular rod-shaped vege- 
table organisms, various species of which are found 
in all decomposing animal and vegetable liquids. 

1847 9 Todd Cycl. A mat. 4 Phrs. IV. 6/t In Bacterium, the 
contraction is weaker. x%4 J. Hogg Mlcrosc. 11. i. < 1867; 993 
What part do the fungi, or bacteria, play in the produc- 
tion or . . cancer T 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 155/s Im- 
perishable Yeast . , and Modeltof Yeast and Bactencs. 

Baoteroid (bsrktfiroid), a. [f. prec : see -Oil) ; 
barter ioid would be a better form ] Of the nature 
of, or allied to, the bacteria. 

1839 Gakkod Mat. Med. 143 A decided antiseptic, arresting 
the development of bacteroid organisms. 

t Bfi CIlL Oh. [ad. L. baculum.’] S afff, crosrer. 

c 1449 Pvcock Repr. lit- xvi. 386 Chalice, anytir, bacuL 

Baoule, variant of Bahculk. 

Baoulere, obs. form of Bachelor. 

Baouli&ft (bcrkullain), a. [f. L. baculum , -vs 
rod, stick 4 -ink.] Of or pertaining to the rod, or 
to punishment by caning or flogging. 

syso Hums Sacr. Success. (1716 997 This haculine objection 


ifso Hums Sacr. Success. < 1716 997 This haculine objection 
beinx fairly encounter'd. tBgS Thackeray Virginians L v. 
38 The haculine method was a common mode of argument. 

Baculita (barkirflait). Balmont, [f. as prec. 4 
-iTK .1 A genus of fossil ccphalopods, with cham- 
bered cylindrical lhells. 

x8aa Parkinson Fossil Org. Rem . x66 Bacutites, A multl- 
locular straight, or slightly bent, cylindrical, or slightly 
conical shell. Sands/, viii. 171 1'he 

belemnites, baculites, turrilit***. of the Cretaceous group. 

Bfeonlometry (bsekiulp metri). [f. Up prec. 4- 
Gr, -fisrpla ; see -mkt by.] ' The Art of measuring 
accessible or inaccessible Distances, or Line**, by 
the help of one or more Staves.' Phillips 1 706. 

Baoun, Baoynet, obs. ff. Bacon, -ken, Basinet. 

Bad (bsed), a. (and sb.) Also 4*6 badd(e. 
[ME. badde appears in end of 13th c., rare till 
end of 14th: see below. Regularly compared 
badder, baddest, from 14th to ibth c. (In De Foe 
1721), though Shakspere has only the modem 
substitutes worse, worst, taken over from evil, ill, 
after bad came to be * evil. 

Prof. Zupitxa, with great probability, sees in had.de (o *yll.) 
the ME. repr. of OE. bseddel * homo uinusquc generis, her- 
maphrudita,' doubtless like Gr. avbpiyvow, and the derivative 
biediing 'effeminate fellow, womanish man, iinAnro.,' ap- 
plied contemptuously ; assuming a later adjectival use, us 
in yrmiug, wrecca, and loss of final / as in mycel, nntche, 
let *1 , lyte, wetted, wench e. This perfectly suits the ME. 
form and sense, and accounts satisfactorily for the want of 
early written examples. And it is free from the many his- 
torical and phonetic difficulties of the derivation proposed 
by Samui n (Engl. Stutiien V 1 . 91, VI 1 1.66), who, comparing 
the etymology cf madde, mad, earlier mntad de OE. 

funded (*ee Amad, would refer badde to OE. jybdded, 
ffbddd, 'forced, oppressed,* with a sense-development 
parallel to that of L. cmptlvus, ' taken by force, enslaved, 
captive,' It. cattivo, F. chetif, ' miserable, wretched, des- 
picable, worthless.* No other suggestion yet offered is of 
any Importance f the Celtic words sometimes compared are 
out of the question.] 

I. In a privative sense : Not goad. 

1 . Of defective quality or worth , 4 of no good 
below par. poor, worthless, ' wretched/ 1 miserable 
that one does not think much (or anything! of. 

U97 R Glovc. 108 Wat is vs to lete Ms badde kyng Go 
J"“. o Hue as a schade, jmt nys work Doping! e *390 Will 
Faieme 3084 Of here aiir for to telle to badde is my witte. 
r 138ft Chaucer Monk's T. 430 (In prison] Mete and 
drynke he hadde . . it was ful pours and badde. 1393 Gowts 
Com/. II. 47 Her sadcl eke was wonder badac. f 1440 
Promp. Paw . sc/s Badde, or nowght worthe, invalidus. 


the etymology of madde, mad, earlier antad de OE. 
frmddedi see Amad, would refer badde to OE. jybdded, 
xebddd, 'forced, oppressed.* with a sense-development 


id, oppressed,* with a sense-development 
i of L. cmptlvus, ' taken by force, enslaved, 
t/h'o, F. chetif, ' miserable, wretched, des- 



BAD, 




mtttkVnALLXMfr D. v. IL Better a bad kom then none 
m» Pore Horace Sat. n. it 63 Noretope, for one bad cork, 
Ua butler's pay. 1873 Black Pk Thule xhsv. 4x3 Sometimes 
they eent him a letter ; but ho was a bad correspondent, 
b. Bad air : corrupt, vitiated air, which cannot 
sustain healthy respiration. Bad coin : debased, 
false coin. Bad debts x debts that cannot be real- 
ized. Bad food : food deficient in nourishment. To 
go bad', to decay. With bad grace : unwillingly. 

|JK3 Langl. P. PI. C. xviii. Men may lykne letterid 
men. .to a badde peny. idea Malyhs* Anc. Lam Merck. 
see If any bed debts should be made thereby, seat Malthus 
Popul. <1878) 68 Children perished, .from bad nourishment. 
«V Landkr Exp. Niger III, xvii. 44 Our people set shout 
loading the canoe, .but with bad grace, stag Macaulay 
Nut. Eng. IV. xxt. The misery caused in a single year by 
had crowns and bad shillings. x966 Crump Banking xl 944 
As the price of the article increases, so do the baa debts 
Increase. *884 St. yarned s Com. 17 Oct 3/9 The suffering 
that comes from badfood, bad air, bad clothing. 1H4 Daily 
New a* Dec. 3/4 It 'goes bad* more readily than .. cooked 
butchers meat 

2 . Incorrect, faulty. Bad shot : a wrong guess. 
xdlS Land. Gao. No. s 309/4 Ho speaks but baa English. 
*7*7 Foboyck Serm. Yng. iVom. I. L 1) They learn . . to 
speak bad French, ilg Kimglakb Eotken viiL 137, I 
secretly smiled at this last prophecy as a ' bad shot* 1840 
Macaulay Hitt. Eng. II. no Some bad translations of 
Bonnet's works. AM. slang, Oh I that's very bad form I 
8. Law. Not valid. 

**3 Sim W. Brett Law Re}. XI. Queen* e B. 561 The 
claim is bad. 1M4 Law Timet Rep. is Apr. 194/1 Such a 
defence was bad. .and could not be sustained. 

4 . Lacking good or favourable qualities ; unfor- 
tunate, unfavourable ; that one does not like. 

1303 Gowkr Cm/. I. 88 They despise The good fortune 
as the badde. c 14x5 in E. E. P. (18091 134 My chawnce ys 
bad, I trow that fortune be my fo. s6oe Warner Alb. 
Eng. xii. ixxii. 908 He shall participate my best, that must 
my budder plight. 1664 H. Moax Myst. Iniq. 540 It will 
bring in a Principle of badder consequence. *671 Milton 
P. a. iv. 1 Perplexed and troubled at nis bad success. 1791 
Jortin Serm. (1771) IV. i. aj This is humility, but it is so 
only in a bad sense. . , *®3. Manck. Exam. 90 Nov. 5/3 A 
bad pre-eminence as the hotbeds of pulmonary diseases 
II. In a positive sense : Evil, ill, noxious. 

6. Morally depraved ; immoral, wicked, vicious. 

(The first quoL may have sense 1 : ' wretched caitiffs.*) 
a 1300 Cursor At. 1B01 Jtai greued \mn ban caitiues badd. 
*393 Gowkr Con/. 1. 196 One Thelous. . whiche al was bad ; 
A fats knight, c 1440 Promp. Pam. ao/a Bad, or wykyde, 
Maine. 1999 Samdys Europa Spec. (i6ie) iaj The baddest 
man among the Cardinal!* is chosen to be Pope. 1609 Bki.l 
Tkeopk. 4 Remig. a Badder life and wickeder dealing was 
neuer more frequent. 1767 Foboyck Serm. Yng. Worn. II. 
viii. 13 Young people . . are often corrupted by bad books. 
1849 Macaulay Hut. Eng. II. 30 Discreet counsellors im- 
plored the royul brothers not to countenance this bad man. 
8. Causing inconvenience, displeasure, or pain ; 
unpleasant, offensive, disagreeable ; troublesome, 
painful. Bad blood', harsh, angry feeling. 

*5x3 Barclay Eclogues , Bad is the colour, the savor badder 

is. x6aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 54 The . . bad entreatie 
which the negros gave them. X794 Nelson in Nicolas DUp. 
I. 419 Had not the weather been so bad 1I4 Bro. Jona- 
than I. 74 If there be any bad blood in afellow, he will show 

it. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 38 The old soldiers of 
James were generally in a very bad temper. 1869 Hazlitt's 
Eng. Prov ., Bad words make a woman worse. 1B71 Skkat 
in Piern PI. (C.) Pref. 39, It is too bad to suppose that, etc. 

7 . Causing injury to health; injurious, hurtful, 
noxious, dangerous, pernicious. Const, for. 

1633 A. Wilson Jos. I. Pref. 4 To remove the accrescion 
of bad Humours, a 17x9 Addison ( J.) Reading was bad for 
his eyes. ilM Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 793 He had just 
had a bad falTln hunting. xMx Flor. Nightingale Nurs- 
ing 56 The old four-post bed with curtains is bad, whether 
for sick or well. 

8. In ill health, suffering from disease or injury, 
in pain. 

X74I Richardson Clarissa f«8ii) IV. 959 Still very bad 
with my Goul 1763 Mas. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. 
Malmesbury 1. 90 She was so bad yesterday that she could 
not open her mouth. 1840 R. Dana M the Mast xxxlL 
X99 One of our watch was laid up. .by a bad hand. 

B. quasi -sb. 

1 . absol. That which is had ; bad condition, qua- 
lity, etc. 

1991 Shahs. Two Gent. if. vi. 13 Texchange the bad for 
better. X670G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. tit. 189 A capacity 
of penetrating into the good and bad of an affair. x8x6 
Words w. Soon. Liberty 11. xlvl, So bad proceeded propa- 
gating worse. 

b. To tke badx a. to a had condition, to ruin ; 
b. to the wrong tide of the account, in deficit. 

x8i6 ' Quit' Grand Master vnt. at I've really to the bad 
Some thousand of rupees to add. *864 T. Trollove Lindisf. 
Chase I. 46 [He] went, as the common saying expressively 
phrases it -to the bad. 1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 4 He was 
between £ 70 and £80 to the bad. 

2 . sb. (with pi.) A bad thing, quality, etc.; 


aU badder then wa can speaks. x88i Guanm&Sadducisnme 
IL Pref, Haunted almost as bad as Mr. Mompessoa's house. 
D. Comb H as bad-boding, •hearted, • looking • 

*994 Crunk Fr. Bacon (1661) 171 Fond Ate, doomorof bad- 
boding fates. 1994 Sh au. Rich, til, iv. Iv. tea Bett'ring 
thy loese, makes the bad causer worse. *8*7 Scott in Lock- 
hart Life (1839) IX xs8 He was generous and far from bad- 
hearted, life Miss Wmatbly Ragged Life vil. 53 They 
were not a baa-looking circle. 


quality or condition ; 
x8s4 W. Irving T. Tra 


did goo. idea Ibid. x. lvii. (161s) 959 For Popes be impu- 
dent, end bads their blessings neuer mis. 1869 Kuskin Q. sf 
Air 8 193 But, as there is this true relation between money 
and 'goods,' or good things, so there is a false relation be- 
tween money and 1 bads,' or bad things, 
f O. quasi-odfe. ; - Badly. Obs. 

afiii Broughton Require Agreem. 78 Our mlnde holdeth 


thy loase, makes the bad causer worse. *8*7 Scott in Lock- 
hart Life (1839) IX xs8 He was generous and far from bad- 
hearted. life Miss Wmatbly Ragged Lift vil. 53 They 
were not a baa-looking circle. 

+B*d.b*dd«, sb. Obs. rare. ?Acat. 
c 1390 Alexander (ed. Stevenson) 1761 As ratons or ruje 
myse in a rowme chambre. About in beddis or in bernys, 
jmre beddis [v. r. badde*] era nans. ICC HalUweM, 4 Bad, 
A rural game played with a bad-stick. . . It probably re- 
sembled the game of cat.' Cf. also Sc. hadrons, Bauoroms.] 

Bad, badd, obs. forms of Badb, Bods. 
Badder, obs. comparative of Bad. 
Badderlooka. sc. [peril, for Baldcrlocks, f. 
Balds e (M. J. Berkeley fit Treat. Bot.) 1 . A sea- 
weed ( Alaria esculenta), * the best of au the etcu- 
lent Algae when eaten raw.* 

X789 Lkshtpoot Ft. Scot. 938 Eatable Fucus : Badderlocks. 
1830 Edits. Kncrcl. III. 44a The great tangle.. and the 
badderlocks, or hen ware. 

Baddish (brc'dif), a. [f. Bad a. + -ibh.] Rather 
had, indifferent, inferior, poor. 

*7M X Moork World No. 154 To see the Country-wife, 
a baddish sort of a play 1767 Fox in Mem. 4 Cerr. I. 44, 
I can get two acton for him, one goodish and one baddish. 
*863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. vu too A gadding, .female, 
with whom poor Uncle had a baddish life. 
Ba'ddishneM' [f. prec. + -nesb.] Baddish 
quality or condition ; indifference, inferiority. 
x8a4 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 144 The baddishnew of the 

llade, pa. t. of Bid v. ; obs. f. Bodi sb. and v . 
tBadae n, a. Obs. rare [a. F. badin, -ine, 
derivative of Pr. bad-ar late L. baddre to gape. 
Badin was in earlier usage 'silly/ as if 'gaping/ 
Cf. Badinaoe 1 Frivolous, jesting. 

x88s F. Spence Medici 453 A dialogue cotnpleatly boufoo, 
waggish, and badeen, between the head and the cap. 

f Bhdolar. Obs. rare~ l . [a. F. bade Zaire.] A 
short broad sword curved like a scimitar. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais iil Prol., Cutlasses, Badelars. 
f Ba’dflyiff- Obs. [? for paddling', see quot. 
1603.] An early term for ' a brood * of ducks. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvja, A badelyng of Dokis. [1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 344 Dolphins, .strive to be dous- 
sing, badling, and diving together with them.] 

Badge (buc dg), sb. Forms : 4-7 bage, 5-7 
bagge, 7 badg, 5- badge. [First in ME. : also in 
15th c. Anglo-Lat. bagia, ba/pea, from the vernacular 
word. Also OF. bage : a single instance in Gode- 
froy, of date 1465. Of unknown origin. See con- 
jectures in Matzner, Wedgwood, Muller. Skeat.] 

1 . A distinctive device, emblem, or mark, used 
originally to identify a knight or distinguish his 
followers ( - cognisance in Her.), and now worn as 
a sign of office or licensed employment, os a token 
of membership in some society, etc., etc. 

r 1390 Alexander (St.) 4180 [The fire] tinds on tend lowe 
trappour of stede . . Bage* and baners it blemyschid. c 1440 
Promp. Parv . 90/9 Bage, or bagge of armys, Banidinm. 
7*1490 MS. Lincoln A L 17 If. 141 (Halliw.) He beris of 
golde a semely sighte, His bagges are sabylle ylkane. 
M«8 Caxton Paris 4 V. (1868) 8 Came to the lystes with 
their badges and tokens. 1330 Palbgil, Bodge of a gentyl- 
man — la device dung seignetnr. 1913-7 « Diurn. Occurr. 
(1833) 158 My lord regent is armes and bage. x6i8 Row. 
lands Sacr. Mem. 50 'Hie Crosse, which Christians for their 
badge do wcare. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 131 To wear a 
badg that they may beg alms. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 
Thames xL 398 They have their names and numbers on a 
metal Badge. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xv. i6l She tore 
the Lancastrian badges from her clothes. 

2 . gen. A distinguishing ' sign/ emblem, token, or 
symbol of any kind : a tramf. of things material. 

xga6 Tin dale Acts rfxviil. 11 Whose badge was Castor 
and Pollux. 1397 Shako, a Hen. IV, iv. siL 113 The Liuer 
white, and pale ; which is the Badge of Pusillanimitie, and 
Cowardize. 1709 Load. Gae. No. 4140/4 Tne Badges or 
Marks put on Houses Insured by the Friendly Society. 
*774 J* Bryant My t hoi 1. 69 A brazier of live co al s carried 
before him as a badge of his office. 187a Freeman Norm. 
Cong. IV. xviiL 104 The fortresses, the special badges of 
foreign rule. 

b. fig. of things immaterial. 

X09 More Supplic. Soules Wks. 314/1 The deulls badge. . 
y* badge we meane of aialice & of a very deadli deuflish 
bate. 1396 Shako. Merck. V. t. i. m For suffrance Is the 
badge of all our Tribe. 1719 W. Wood Stem . Trade 903 
Monopolies, the Badges of a slavish People. x86S M. 
Pattison Academ. Ore. $ 6l av? The degrees have become 
social badges. 1879 Stubs* Const. Hut. 1. vil 167 The 
possession of land has beco m e the badge of freedom. 

8. Naval Arch. (Sec quot.) 

*769 in Falconer Diet. Marine, c 1830 Rudim. New. 
(Wealc) 94 Badge, a sort of ornament fixed on the quarters 
of small vessels near the steep, containing either a sash for 
the convenience of the cabin, or Aha' representation of it. 
1867 Smyth Sailor* a Word-bh. stv., Quarter badges, false 
quarter-galleries in imitation of frigate-built ships. 

4 . Comb n as badge-ticket ; badge-man, one who 
wean a badge, a licensed beggar or almsman. 

*799 Burks Fr. Rep. Wks. V. 359 No man ever . . will 


Bfidgl (hredf ), v. 1 [f. prec ah,] tram. To 
mark with, or distinguish by, a badge. 

safe Wycuv Set. Wks. (xBvx) III. 60 pus H ben benkft 
wip signet of ipocryrie. *889 (see Dadoed). tmSwivrfHU 

h|9u . . numbered and bodged by the Local Board of 

f Blldggf r.2 Obs. Also in 6 baggo. [Origin 
unknown ; app. the source of badger sh.1 (though 
it may have been a back-formation from that 
word taken as an agent-noun). Fuller derived it 
from L. bdjulSre to carry (as if a cant contraction 
baj^ cf. the modem moo., cab., etc.), but evidence it 
required before this can be admitted for the 15th c.] 
To deal as a badger; to hawk for sale; to buy 
up (provisions) for the purpose of selling again 
elsewhere ; hence, to regrate. 

iga Br. Hoover in Stiypox CranmerAftp. 133 Tha Statute 
of Kegrators is so usid, that in many quartan of thasa 
partes it wit do littla good : and in soma parts, where as 
licence by tha Justices wil not be greuntyd, the people are 
mouche offendid, that they shuld not, as wal as other, bagge 
as they ware wount to do. (Cf. Baooer x, quot. 1553-] reap 
J. Davies Humour’s Heap, on E. (1876) 37 Some others fob 
lowed her [/.*. Fortune] by bodging land, tfixx in North 
Riding Rec. (1884) I. 940 Marm. Foxton of Brampton [pre- 
sented] for badglng of butter. 1700 R. Gough Hist. Myddte 
1x5 His imploymenc was buying corns in one markett towns 
and selling it in another, which is called badgoing. 1789-78 
Jacob Law Diet., Kidder . . one that badges, or carries com, 
dead victual, or other merchandize up and down to salL 
Badge v.8, variant of Bao v* 

Badfpd (btedjd), tpl. a. [f. Bmmb vA + -bo.] 
Distinguished or marked by a badge. 


Distinguished or marked by a badge. 

*999 Marston.SVo. Villon ie it. vii. non A cart 7 a tumbrel 1 f 
no a hedged coach, xfiog Shaks. Afacb. 11. iiL 107 Their 
Hands and Faces were all bodg'd with blood. 186s Sala 
Tw. round Clock 95 Maledicted by the badged Jehus. 

Badgeleas (b® dales'), a. [LBadokjA + -LESS.] 
Without badge or cognizance. 

*999 Br. Hall Sat. iv. v. 38 To get some badge-less blew 
upon his backs. 1839 Singleton Virgil II. 466 Afoot with 
naked falchion, and unawed With badgeless buckler. 

Badger cbcc d^ai), sb. I Foims : 5 bager, 7 
(?) bodger, budger, 5- badger. [See Baduk v.%, 
and note below.] 

One who buys com and other commodities and 
carries them elsewhere to sell ; an itinerant dealer 
who acts as a middleman between producer (far- 
mer, fisherman, etc.) and consumer; a cadger, 
hawker, or huckster. Still common in the dialects. 

By Act 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 14 | 7 Badgers wore required 
to be licensed by the Justices l^the origin of the hawkers 
licence). Among the commodities in which they are said 
to have dealt are named corn (especially.*, fish, butter, and 
cheese. They were obnoxious to the charge of regrating, 
and hence the word is in some 17th c. vocabularies, e.g. 
Robertson's Phrascol. Gen. (196), explained as 'an ingrosser, 
a forebuyer, or forestaller of the market, one that buyeth 
corn and other provisions beforehand.* 

a 1300 Office 0/ Mayor 0/ Bristol in E. E. Gilds 494 The 
bagers, such as bryngeth whete to towne, as wele in trowys, 
as otherwyse, by lande and by wat ir. 135a A ct 5-6 Edw. VI, 
xiv. f 7 Tne Buying of any Com. Fish/ Butter, or Cheese, 
by any such Badger, I.ader, Kidder or Carrier, as shall bee 
assigned and allowed to that office or doing by three Jus- 
tices of peace. 196a Act 5 Elis, xii, Badgers of Corn, and 
Drovers of Cattle, to be licensed. 1387 Fleming Contn. 
Holiruhed III. 588/a No badger, baker, brewer, or purueior, 
to buie graine, vntill an houre after the full market begin. 
x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 555 All the inhabitants las 
as it were a kind of hucksters, or badgers. 164s Best 
Farm . Bks. (18561 sox Tha badgers come farre, many of 
them ; whearefore theire desire is to buy soone, that they 
may be goinge betimes, for feare of beinge nighted. *674 
Kay N. Conntr. Wds., Badger, such as buy Corn, or other 
Commodities in one place, and carry them to another. *699 
Kennett Par. Antiq.Glosa. s. v. Cart-body, Badger % Budger , 
or Bodger, i.e. a carrier or retailer of Bodges or bags of 
com. *788 W. Marshall A 1 . Yorkshire, Badger, a huckster. 
x8ag Bbitton Beauties q/ Wiltsh., Badger, a com -dealer. 
1898 Ladies Sever Hollow II. iv. 68 ' Our Butter fetches a 
penny a pound more than other people’s from the badger.* 
*883 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Badger, a huckster; a man 
who goes about the country with ass and panniers, to buy 
up butter, eggs, and fruit, which he will sell at a near 
market-town ’, and before shops were common in every vil- 
lage, he dealt in needles, thread, trimmings, and the like, 
for which he was open to exchange. [Also in the following 
Glossaries of E.D.S. : Swaledale (Mesl-seller), H udder 
Mid Yorksh ., Cumbrld. (Flour or corn-dealer ; also pedlar, 
huckster), Worcester, N. Lanceuh. (Travelling huckster or 
dealer, cadger), Lancash. (Keeper of small provision shop)-] 

[Note. Conjectures as to the derivation, and possible con- 
nexion with next word, depend greatly upon the original 
meaning. On the assumption that this was corn-merchant,' 
bager . badger, has been identified with obe. F. bladier, *a 
Merchant or Ingrosser of come,* Cotgr. (properly Proven^*! 
■OF. blaser, btayer ) ; but this is phonetically inadmissible. 


glory in belonging to the Chequer No. 71, or to any other 
badge-ticket step C raise Tales 16 With thickset coat of 
Badge-man's blue. 


com, wheat (See H. N Icol Prec, PhiloL Sec. 19 Dec. *879-) 
But no such links between F. blaage and Eng. bager are 
found either in F. or Eng. ; so that there is positively no 
evidence connecting badger with any deriv. of F. bU. And 
indeed a consideration of the whole (46) quotations which 
we have for the word leads to the conviction that the 
bager, badger, had no earentiai connexion with corn, any 
more than the lader, bidder, or carrier, named along with 
him in the statutes, proclamations and law-books. At 
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present it U mom in accordance with tho facts to take 
badger ms the agent-noun from Badge v. ], 
lMg«r (bae*dgw), sb.* Alao 6 haggard, 6-7 
hadggrd. [Only mod. Eng.: of doubtful origin. 
Prob. (at E. Muller suggests) from Badge sb. + 
•ard, in reference to the white mark borne like 
a badge on its forehead : cf. for the sens4 Bausov 
and Ball si. 3 , for the formation Ballard. 

Most etymologists have assumed tlie identity of this with 
the prec. word, citing the presumed analogy of the mod. F. 
name of the quadruped, blaireau, in 15th c. lltreau, taken 
as a dim. otbtaier, meaning ' little corn-merchant or corn- 
hoarder/ an appellation arising out of popular notions of the 
habits of the animal, 1 which, it is said, makes away with 
much buck-wheat' (Littrd). But this derivation seems to 
be erroneous. No OF. *bta*rel, representing a L. 
rellus, irombldddrins, is found. And it seems certain that 
OF, blariau isa 13th c.), later bUreau, blairtau , in Flan- 
ders blairian, blariau , in Normandy biierel, blirel, com- 
pared with Or. blarie. blaire ' the bald'Coot/ mod. r, dial. 
(Flanden, Picardy) blarie, blairie , (Normandy) b'Urie, 
must be referred to MDu. and Flem. blner 'bald,' MDu. 
biart, Flem. blaere, Du. blaar 1 a white spot on the fore- 
head of an animal.' Blairtau thus corresponds exactly to 
bauson , and its analogy strongly favours the derivation of 
badge-ard from badge.] 

1. A plantigrade quadruped {Meles vulgaris), inter- 
mediate between tne weasels and the bean, found 
in Europe and Middle Asia ; it is a nocturnal, hy- 
bemating animal, feeding on small mammals, game, 
eggs, fruit, and roots, and digging for itself a 
burrow, which it defends fiercely against attack, 
biting and maiming dogs with its powerful jaws. 
Earlier names were brock, and bauson ; also gray. 
The Indian and North American species differ but 
slightly from the European. 

>9*3 fiTZMKXB. iiusb. • ft A bauson or a badger. 1334 
More Com/, agtt. Trib. 11. Wks. 1183 'a Bogeurd. imS 
Sylvester Du Bart as (1608) <14 As the selfe-ewelhng 
Badgerd . . First at the entry of his barrow fights. 1710 
Swift Apollo to Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 00 Grey as a badger. 
X741 Combi. Bam. -Piece 11. i. ay8 A Badger is known by 
several Names, as a Gray, a Brock, a Boreson or Bauson ; 
the young ones arc called Pigs ; the Male is called the 
Boar, and the Female the Sow. 1877 Coues Fur A aim. i. 
a The cruel sport which Badgers have afforded from time 
immemorial. [See also 5.] 

Jig. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. it. viii. 80 Erasmus was 
a badger in his jecres, where he did bite be would make him 
teeth meet. 

b en on. applied to the beaver and otter. 

<591 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet ., Bivaro , a badger or brocke, 
Fiber, castor. x6ox Chester Loves Mart, cxvii. The watrie 
Badger. 

O. Cape - or Rock badger : the daman {fly rax 
Cape ns is). Honey-badger : the ratel {Rate //us mel- 
livorus). Badger (in Australia) : the wombat. 

x8a4 Griffiih Cuvier 111. 439 Dutch Colonists, .call the 
Cape Hyrax, Klip daasie, or the Rock Badger. xB6x Hulmb 
Mtufuin- i'andon 11, m. it. iaa The Daman of the Cape .. 
commonly called Badger of the Rocks. 1870 Nicholson 
Zool. (1880) 66 1 The Wombat, often called by the colonists 
the ‘ badger.' 

2. (in U .9.) Nickname of natives or inhabitants 
of Wisconsin. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv.54 Our 'Hoosiers," Suckers,' 
and ' Badgers,' of the American woods. 

8. a. All artificial fly (for angling) ; b. a brush 
(for painting or shaving) made of badgers' hair. 

1787 Best Angling 107 Tne late Badger . . Dubbed with 
the fur off a black badger's skin. 

4. Slang phr. To overdraw one's badger (in hu- 
morous reference to badger-drawing \ see 5) : to 
overdraw one's banking account. 

a 1845 Hood Kihnansegg ib.) His checks no longer drew 
the cash, Because . . He had overdrawn his badger. 

5. Comb . Badger-baiting, -drawing, the cruel 
sport of setting dogs to draw out a badger from its 
(artificial) hole, e.g. a barrel; hence badger -baiter; 
badger-dog ( - Ger. dachshund ), a long-bodied, 
short-legged dog used in drawing a badger from its 
earth; badger-fly (» Badger 3 a) ; badger-leg- 
ged a ., having legs of unequal length, as the badger 
was vulgarly supposed to have ; badger-like a. 
and adv., like or in the manner of a badger. 

18x8 Scott Rob Roy xiii. Go and see what is become of 
the * badger-baiters. x8ox Strutt Sports * Past. 111. viL 
| 19 " Badger-baiting. In order to give the better effect to 
tliis diversion, a hole is dug in the ground for the retreat of 
the animal ; and the dogs nm at him singly in succession. 
*«4 Reader Ho. 85. 900/1 The pug, the bulldog, and the 


"badger-dog. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 1x850) 155/a Young 
lords went to see cockfighting and "badger-drawing. 1767 
Best Angling 105 The "Badger Fly. .is an excellent killer. 
0x704 R. Lbstrangb (I.) Hie body crooked all over, big- 
bellied, "badger-legged. 1696 A rtf. Handsom. 60 Poor 
Vulcaniats, who ballance the inequality of their heels, or 
"badger leggs, by the. .help of the shoemaker. x6gx Cleve- 
land Poems 34 Come keen lambicks, with your Badgers 
feet. And "Badger-like, bite till your teeth do meet 
Bftdgtr (bae-d^ai), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L To make a badger of, bait like a badger; 
henee, to subject (one who cannot escape from it) 
to persistent worry or persecution ; to pester, tease. 

1794 O'Keefe Wild Oats 1. i. At home, abroad, .you will 
sriu badger me! 1835 Wood Anted. Anim. Life «;jt s A 
' brock'. .led such a persecuted life, that to * badger' a «nmn 
aunt to be the strongest possible tem for irritating, perse- 


curing, and Injuring him In every way. v86a Sat. Rev. 
8 Feb. 154 The coarse expedients by which the Old Bailey 
advocate budgets and confuses a nervous witness. 

2. dial. [f. Badgbr J&n *To barter; to boater 
over a bargain ; to beat down in price.' 

1878 in Whitby Gloss . ; also in Gloss, gf Manley 4 Corning - 
heun { 1 inoolnsh .) 

Badgtrtd tb& dgojd), jp/. a. [f. prec. + -id ] 
Persistently worried, persecuted, or pestered. 

*794 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rvwl. for Otirvr Wks. II. 
163 Therefore I tremble for his badger'd bacon. *890 
Thackeray Pendennis Wks. 1869 IV. 59 I’m so pressed and 
badgered, I don't know where to turn. 

Badnrtr V bardflarw). [f. as prec. + -xbL] 

1. A dog used for badger-baiting ; a badger-dog. 
1876 Blackmqre Crippt III. svii. «88 The loss of her finest 

badgerer. 

2. dial. * A cheapener.' [See Badgib v. a.l 

187s in Whitby Gloss. - 

Badgering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- -lira 1 .] 

1. Persistent worrying, persecution. 

1706 Burke Let. to Lawrence 16 Dec., He would rather 
be defeated on the Rhine or Po than suffer a badgering 
every day in the House of Commons. 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge (1866) I. xiii. 59 The constant badgering and worry- 
ing of his venerable parent. 

2. Acting as * badger' ; still dial, beating down 
the cost. 

1844 Act 7 Sr 8 dc. xxfv. Preamb., Statutes . . prohibiting 
. . badgering, forestalling, etc. 1879 in Whitby Gloss. 
Badgerly (bec djaili), a. [f. Badger sb. 4 - -lyI.] 
Badger-like ; hence, greyish-haired, elderly. 

>793 Richardson Gramdison 1x78s) V. xliii. 973 When I see 
those badgerly virgins fond of a parrot, a squirrel, a monkey. 

tBa'dgie, bagy, bawgy. Obs. [See Badge 
sb., and cf. Anglo-Lat. bagia.] — Badge. (Chiefly 
Scotch.) 

X486 Bk. St. Albans Heraldry B ij a. They* bastard is shall 
adds more bagy to his armys or take a way a bagy of armys. 
1313 Douglas sEneis 11. vin. (vii.) 57 His schynyng scheild, 
with his bawgy tuik he. 1566 in O. Mary’s Bedroom, Edinb. 
Castle, under A rms of Jos. VI, Cord Jesu Chryst . . Preserve 
the Birth quhais Boogie heir is borne. 1986 Fkrnk Bleu. 
Centric 305 Of fesse Regie, lease Target and lease Sentally. 

Bodging (boe'd^iq), vbl. sb. [f. Badge vA + 
-Wol.T Tne action of marking with a badge. 

1764 Burn Poor I.awe 119 Badging of the poor, we see, 
is much more ancient. 

Ba’dgi&g, (pi. a. That gives a badge or token. 

_r x6oo Timon 1. iv, I come to thee a badging messenger : 

Dulden Hill Sends theca 


r x6oo Timon 1. iv, I come to thee a hs 
Our Lord Gelasimus from the Goulden 
doakc, a signe of his good will. 


cloAkc, a signe of Ins good will. 

II Baditga (bfcdya gi, bscdi|ii'g&). [Russ, batlv- 
aga * river -sponge.’] A species of alga, the 
powder of which is used to take away the livid 
marks of bruises. 

*793 in Chambers Cycl. Supf. t8<g in Mayne F.xp. Lex. 

II Badiaa (ba-diin). [a. F. badiane . a. Pen. and 
Urdu ^IjaIj) badydn fennel, anise.] The Chinese 
or Star Anise : see Anise 3. 

1847 Craig Radiant. _ 1884 Webster, Radios s. 

Badigeon (b&di'dgan). [a. F. badigeon , of un- 
known etymol.] a. A mixture of piaster and free- 
stone ground together, used by sculptors for repair- 
ing defects in their stone, and by builders for giving 
common plaster the appearance of stone, b. A 
mixture of sawdust and glue used by joiners for 
filling up holes in woodwork. 

*793 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 

|| Badinage (badinag, bre dinAda). [a. F. badin- 
age, f. badiner (see below) and -age.] Light 
trifling raillery or humorous banter. 

1658 in Phillips. 1740 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 74 The 
frivolous charms or playful badinage of a king's mistress. 
x88o Disraeli Endym. xxxvii, Men destined to the highest 
places should beware of badinage. 

Badinage, V. [f. prec. sb.] To banter play- 
fully. To Itadinagc away : to get rid of by badinage. 

x86x All V. Round 13 July 383 To scoff away attacks, to 
badinage away reforms. 1878 Black Green Past. iv. 34 She 
has bad inaged him into the peerage. 

+ Badiner, V. Obs. [a. F. badiner, f. bad in 
silly, frivolous, jesting : see Badekn. lrreg. 
adopted in inf. form.] To talk jestingly and fri- 
volously, to banter. 

1697 Vanbrugh Rslafse iv. U, I don't know how . . to pass 
my time ; would Loveless were here to badiner a little. 

II Badinerie (badf 'n*ii). [Fr, f. badiner ; sec 
prec.] Badinage, raillery, banter. 

X7XR Shknstone Wks. 4* Lett. II. 940 The fund of sensible 
discourse is limited; that of jest and badinerie is infinite. 

tBadinenr (bad/nfrr). Obs. [Fr. (not in Littrd) 
n. of agent f. badiner \ see above.] One who 
indulges in badinage or raillery. 

1734 Pope Let. Stmh 19 Dec, Rebuke him for It .. as a 
baameur, if you think that more effectual. 

tBa'dUng. Obs. [0£. budling, f. beeddel % 
womanish fellow (see Bad) 4- -ino ».] An effeminate 
or womanish man. 

a 1000 in WQIckerFbroA. 391 Effeminati, modes, bmdlingaa. 
a 1600 Pinkerton S. P. (1709) lit. 195 (Tam.) A wregh to pere 
a nobill scarlet goune, A badlyng, furryng parfillit wele 
with sable. 

Badly (btc’dli), adv . ; in 3-4 baddeliohe. [f. 
Bad 0.4- -ly^.] 


L In a manner below the proper standard ; poorly, 
insufficiently, defectively. 

1377 Iamol P. PI. B. xv. 498 Yuel y^lothed .. Badhry* 
beeded. ills Ibid. C. v. 53 He is bold to borne * and badda- 
lich he payeK iM Dickens O. TwUtixlyaP 199/1 Aswan 
and badly-ftimish^ apartment. s8g5 Kami Aret. Exp. 11. 
iv. 50 We am so badly off for strong aims. 

2. Unfortunately, unluckily, unsuccessfully. 

SS97 R. Glouc. 566 So longe hom spedde baddeliche. IJM 
Shake. John v. fli. s How goes the day with vs? Hub. 
Badly, I fears. 1883 Law Times so Oct. 407/s A great im- 
provement upon die former rules . . which worked badly. 

8. Incorrectly, faultily. 

*®3 ® 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 783A Badly donned bones, 
1I9 Ruskin Sop. Lamps 11. 1 14 So great k painter . .would 
never paint badly enough to deceive. Mod. He spe ahs 
English very badly. 

4. Immorally, wickedly, viciously, improperly. 

c 1440 Promp. Pmrv. wofo Badly or wykkydly, Malt. iutfuO. 
1380 Sidney Arcadia (t6aa) 176 Badly .diligent ministers, 
who often cloyed our sens with her prayses. x6oa Warnes 
Alb. Eng. ix, xlvi. ai8 labouring their Minchlefes fkrre 
and nee re, Whilst Eccho and Narcissus are move badly 
busie heere. 1879 E. Davidson in Cassells Tec bn, Educ. 
1. 909/9 Indolent, Irregular, and badly-conducted pupils. 

6. So as to cause pain, danger, disgrace, or harm 
of any kind ; cruelly, unkindly, dangerously, nox- 
iously, disagreeably, etc. 

*799 E. Stanley in Duncan Nelson fx8o6' 1x9 The French 
behaved very badly to them. s8s8 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXXVIII. 307 One of the Indian chiefs was badly wounded. 
1884 Manch. Exam, ex May 4/7 The Lancashire County 
Eleven were badly beaten. 

6. eolloq. with ‘ need, want '-Much, greatly. 
Mod. I wanted to see you very badly. 

7. dial, quasi-n^r. Unwell, indisposed, in ill health. 

1783A1NSWORTH Lot. />«W.(Morell, Badly, Mali se habeas. 
iSai Mrs. Wheeler Wes/mr/d. Dial 45, 1 wur tenable 
feard a meaakin meael badly agayn. 

II Badznaih, budrnuh (bodma-H. [Pets, 
and Urdft, f. Pen. bad evil 4 - Arab, ma'ash means 
of livelihood.] One following evil courses ; a * bad 
character,’ rascal. 

1843 in Skipwith M agist r. Guide (Calcutta) 17. x846 Sia 
T. Seaton Cadet to Col. II. 60 Only the 1 Radnmxhes' are 
flogged. 1870 Kaye Hist. Sepoy War II. v. 994 A rising 
of the 1 Budmashcs' of the city. 

Badminton (bre dmintan). [Named from tho 
Duke of Beaufort's country seat.] 

1. A cooling summer drink ; see quot. 

1853 Whyte- Melville Digby Gr. ix, * Badminton,' that 
gratrful compound of mingled claret, augur, and soda- 
water. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair xxx. (D.> Soothed or stimu- 
lated by fragrant cheroots or beakers of Badminton. 

2. A game resembling lawn-tennis, played with 
shuttle-LOcks instead of balls. 

1874 Daily Nexus 95 Mar. 5 Played a game at Badminton 
with two ladies. 

Badness (berdnta). [f. Bad a. 4- -verb.] 

1. Inferior or deficient quality ; poor condition ; 
incorrectness, faultincss; invalidity. 

x«39 Househ. Ord. in Thynne Animadv . Introd. 34 To 
make relation thereof at the Greenclolh of the badnesse of 
the stuff. 16x1 Bible Gen. xlL 10 Kine . . leane fleshed, such 
an I neuer saw in all the land or Egypt for badnesse. 1797 
Bukkk Abridgm. Eng. Hitt. Wks. X. 306 The clergy also 
took advantage of the badness of his title. t8e« Corbett 
Rur. Rides 8 Nothing can more strongly prove the badness 
of the times. 1884 Ld. Blackburn in Low Re/.iX. Appeal 
6ao The supposed badness of the plea. 


took advantage of the badness of his title. i8m Corbett 
Rur. Rides 8 Nothing can more strongly prove the badness 
of the times. 1884 Ln. Blackburn in Low Rep. IX. Appeal 
6ao The supposed badness of the plea. 

2. Evil quality or condition ; wickedness, depra- 
vity ; dangerousness, noxiousness, adversenesa. 

X377 Langu r. PI. B. xtt. 49 pe bewte of hir body in bad- 
ncsse [r. r. baddenesse) she dispended. sfiog Shahs. Lear 
m. v. 0 A reprounble badnesse in llim^elfe. 1748 Rich a bo- 
ron Clarissa (i8tn I. xxvii. 180 Vilely suspicious . . from the 
badness of his own heart. Mod. Forced to retreat by the 
badness of the weather. 

tBado*t, 0 . Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. F. badaud gaping 
fool, Idler, f. Pr. badar to gape.] Silly. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xvii, So sottish, so badot 

Badrana, var. Baudbonb, Sc. name for cat. 

Bae, Sc. form of Baa. 

Bob- in OE. and EE. words ; see Ba-. 

B»tyl (bftil). rare. [ad. L. bet ulus, a. Gr. 
pairvRusi] A sacred meteoric stone. 

B&4F, sb. Se. [Possibly a. OF. baffe a blow with 
the back of the hand ; but perh. simply imitative 
of the sound.] A blow wilh anything flat or soft, 
e.g. the palm of the hand, a soft ball, etc. 

a 1800 in R. Jamieson's Pop. Ballads II. 389 (Tam.) His 
back they loundert . . huff for baff. >814 Scott Wav. lxxi, 
For fear some dare-the-de'il should tak a baff at them. 1894 
H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. (1858) xi A cannon-ball would but 
play baff on you. 

4 Baff, v. Obs. [Possibly from LG. and Du. 
baffen with same meaning ; but probably directly 
imitative : cf. yaff, and dialectal bgugh, buff.] 

To bark or yelp as a dog ; also Irons/, of persons. 

e 1440 Promp. Pare, so Half n as bowndys, Baulo, baffo, 
latro. 1570 I.RviNS Man ip. Jo To belle, as a dog, latrare. 
xm§ Nashe Lent. Stuffs 37 Therewith outstep! tne stalUed 
foreman . . and baft in nis lace Biefe, Blefe, Biefe. 

To say neither buff nor baff: see Buff. 

154a if dal Erasm Apoph. zx [Who] becyng of him bidden 
goodspede, saied to hyra again neither buff ne baff. 1949 I.a- 


goodspede, saied to hyra again neither buff ne baff. 1949 La- 
timer Serm. bef. Edw. VI. 196 When he should have com- 
forted Christ he was aalepe, not once bufie nor baffe to him 
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Baff-and. (See onot.) 

sSfx Coal-tr. Term s Northumbld. ft Dnvh.. Bqf-end . — A 
•tact of wood* vs or 18 inches long, 5 or 6 inches broad, and 
mm * to a niches thick, used for driving behind crib* or 
tubbing, to bring then to their proper ponitioa in a pit. 
t Balling, vbl. it. 06s. [£ Baff v. 

Barking; dlo fig. 

1401 ret. Poems 11839) H- 33 Hot wcl I trot tW boffyn* . . 
may not menuse thn aeint etu/o Promp. Pent. 90 Baf- 
fynge or buwlyuge of howndys. Baulatus, bttf ttSms. 

Bftffl# (bwl’l), v. Forms : 6 baffull, 7 boflfol 
-oul, -ul, .11(1, .el, 6-9 balllo. [Etymology, and 
even immediate source, uncertain. Quoted Tn 1548 
as Scotch, and in 1570 used by a Scotchman. 
Hence, naturally to be compared with Sc. bauchle, 
found in senses 1-3, from a century earlier, but 
itself of uncertain derivation. On the other hand 
we have F. beffler (Cotgr.) ' to deceive, mocke, or 
gull with faire words,' etc. (cf. sense 4), and ba- 
Jauer, in Cotgr. baffoder, * to hoodwinke ; to de> 
ceive ; to bestneare ; also to baffle, abuse, reuile, 
disgrace, handle basely in tearmes give reproach* 
full words of or vnto.* Of these, beffler (in Kabclais 
ifllW-fliO i» easily referred to OF. btfe, bejfe mockery, 
bejfer to mock, beferie quibbling, deceit, » It. beffa, 
Sp. befa, OSp. and Pr. bafts, mockery, banter. It. 
before, Sp. befar, IV. bafar, to mock, deride (which 
M- Paul Meyer would derive from Pr. baft inter- 
jection expressing disdain), with which words also 
(though less securely) I)iez and others connect 
bafouer, cited first from Montaigne, 1588-92. it is 
possible that two or even three distinct words are 
confused under baffle . ] 

I. To disgrace. [Cf. Sc. Bauchle, F. bafouer .] 
+ 1 . To subject to public disgrace or infamy ; spec. 
to disgrace a pcijured knight with infamy. Ohs. 

1948 1 1 all Chron. (1800) s 5 q He was content that the 
Scot leu shouldc Baffull hym, which is a great reproache 
among the Scottcs, anil is used when a man is openly per- 
jured, and then they make of him an Image paynted re- 
verted with hys heir* upwarde, with hyn name wonderynge 
ciyenge and blowing out of hym with home* 1570 in 
Churchyard Chipper <1817) 1*7, 1 will haffull your good 
name, sounde with the trumpet your dishonour, and paint 
your pictor with the heelcs vpward, and bcate it in desuight 
of your*elfe. 1396 Seunker F. (>. vi. viL 37 He by thu heels 
him hung u|»on a tree And hafful'd so { that all which paused 
by The picture of his punishment might see. (See also v. 
Hi. 371 «6«J Hkaun. ft Kl. Hon. Man's Fort. 111. i. Have 
his disgrace talk for Tohacro shops, His picture bafful'd. 
>660 Gentl. Call v. 71 A Maxime arnon x the Swordmen, 
That he that lias once been baffled, is ever after an in com- 
petent Challenger. 

1 2 . pen. To disgrace, treat with contumely. Ohs. 

199a Nashk P. Petti terse 17 b, Should we .. borrow all out 
of others . . our names should be haJfiild on euerie liooke- 
sellcrs stall. x6oo Bi>. Hai.l Dissuas. Popery 11677) 643 
A religion that banoulcs all temporal 1 princes, making them 
i b.i 


_ l>. ire-foot at their great bishops gate. 1603 Smaowfi.i. 
Volunteers iv. i, This confounded beau . . wifi tell all the 
town what men he baflea. 

f 8. To speak to or of in terms of contempt ; to 
vilify, • run down.' Ohs. 

1674 Marvki.i. Reh. Tramp. 11. 991 You run down and 
Baffle that serious business of Regeneration. 

II. To cheat, juggle, bewilder, confound, foil. 
[Cf. F. beffler and bafouer.] 
t 4 . To hoodwink, gull, cheat. Obs. 
c 1590 Grkknk Fr. Bacon v. 83 But friends are men, and 
1 ov 6 can baffle lords. 1609 Akmin Hal. Taylor 11680) 178 
Such deedes must haue a reach of wit To baffill such as he. 
1840 Mu . tow t.ikon. 163 The Scots would not be baffl'd 
witn the pretence of a Coronation Oath. 1653 — Hirelings 
Wk& <1851) 360 They cry out Sacrilege, that Men will not 
be gull’d and baffl'd ..by giving credit to frivolous Pre- 
tences of divine Right. 1706 lie Fok Hist. Devil 11. viii. 
(1840) aya He had not a mind to cheat or baffle the pour 


man. 

1 5 - intr. To juggle, shuffle, quibble. Obs. 

Thaw Ftp, Matt. xxv. 11 Trifling and baffling with 
Christ, a 1677 A a know Whs III. 180 <T.) To what purpose 
can it lie to juggle and baffle for a time? 01733 North 
Life Guilford (*a«»8> 11 . 78 1 1 ). I The vexatious side baffled 
before the master, as long ns he could, upon trifles. 

t b. To baffle out or away (trans.\ Obs. 

1843 Mii.ton Divorce In trod. Wks. I185O is To have 
eluded and baffl'd out all Faith and chastity from the inar- 
riugebed. 1693 W. Mewk in Hartlio Ref. C 'ou/nnv. Bees 
47 K clicks of his goodness, whereof we have baffled away 
the better part. 

1 8. trans. To bewilder, confuse, confound. Obs. 

1640 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen . V. 364 Let the rude Novse 
of Bells enchant Dull Kars, And Boo-tires baffle Eyes, xoga 
R. Lebtranck Josephus' Wars 1. xx. (173 ji 603 And does not 
despair of baffling the T 1 uth with a Trick, a 1704 T. Brown 
Ox/. Scholars Wks. 1730 I. » Their understandings have 
been so baffled with phrases and distinctions. 

t 7 . To confound, bring to confusion, bring to 
nought. Obs. 

1849 Mii.ton Eihon. xxviL 511 Whose sole word and will 
shall baffle . . what all the wi-dom of a I'arlamcnt hath bin 
deliberately framing. 1709 Steele ft Aim. Tatter No. 160 
P 15 To baffle Reproach with Silence. xBxa Crabbb Parting 
Hoar 974 A wish so strong, it baffled his repose. 

8 . To defeat anyone in his efforts ; to frustrate 
or confound his plans, to foil : a. a person. 

««73 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxi. 338 He is baffled from 
(1m acquisition of the most great and beautiful things, xjaa 


Wollaston ttelig. Ms/, v. 8i Both the bagiitninc* and the 
ends of things . . all conspire 10 baffle ue. 1793 Hooartn 
Anal. Beauty v. 94 An okl cunning one has baffled, and 
outrun the doge. xflgt Faouoc Short Sturt. IV. l x. 1x1 
Baffled by e problem which he has, done his best to solve, 
b. actions, faculties, efforts, plana 
stipe Bentley Beyle Lett. 15 Whose Stolidity can baffle ell 
Arguments. 179s Johimom Hasmbt. Now 177 P8 How fatally 
human sagacity was sometimes baffled, **•* J. Moore 
View Soe. It. l. i. 4 A rapidity which baffles all description. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. hng. ft. 164, * To baffle curiosity by 
dry and guarded answers, x>8B Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(18761 II. vii. 107 The murderer baffled pursuit, 

o. Often said of the wind and weather defeating 
the efforts of a ship to advance. 

1748 Anson Voy. 11. ix. 994 We were baffled for near a 
month . . with tempestuous weather. 1833 Mark vat P. 
Simple (1863) 10a If the wind does not baffle us, we shall 
weather. xi6e Mausy Pkys. Geog. Sea viii § 378 This cur- 
rent which baffled and beat back this fleet. 

1 0. To baffle out of: to do out of by baffling (in 
various senses) ; to cheat, juggle, shuffle, contuse, 
cajole, manoeuvre (one) out of anything. Obs. 

xtiga Needham tr. Settled s Mare Cl. 467 So bold as to 
. . endeavour to baffle him out of his Rights. *673 Laity's 
Call. 1. v. | so. 38 He . . whom the fear of suffering can 
baffle out of anything he thinks just and honest, 1699 Perl 
dissolved by Death Hyiss Orange f 34 They were baffled 
ami bantered out of their Design. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
iiBni II. xxxv. a$B Parents will not be baffled out of their 
children by impudent gentlemen. 

IIL 10 . intr. To struggle ineffectually ; to 
move, act, or exert oneself in a futile manner. (In 
north, dial. Mafplb.) 

x86o Times 97 Feb., The ill-fated ship was seen baffling 
with a gale from the N. W. 1865 Carlyle Fredh. Lit. IV. 
I03 Let the l'andours baffle about. 

Baffle (bocTl), sb* [f. nrcc. vb.] 

1 1 . Disgrace, affront Obs. 

rxti49 Howell Lett. (17361 il xiv. You will be free from 
all baffles and affronts, x6os Hr. Ely Ahsiv. Touchstoue 
A ig, It sculkt and durst not show its head, till they imagined 
that Baffle was forgot. 

+a. A shuffle; quibbling, trifling. Obs. 

1763 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morall), A baffle, Nugte. It is 
all a baffle, Merer MMgse stmt. 

1 3 . Confusion, discomfiture, check. Obs. 
xtiag Eari.u Microcosm lxiv. 138 Other men’s modesty . . 
rescues him many times from a baffle. 1670 Cotton Esper- 
non 11. viii. 373 After this baffle her Army had receiv'd. 
a X743 Swikt iVhs. 11841) 1 1 . 73 That slight baffle it received 
at its first appearance in public. 

4 . The state of one who is baffled or l>ewildered. 

Foster in Life 4 Core. (1846)11. 458, I remained in 
a kind or baffle between that perfectly preserved image, and 
his actual appearance. 

5 . - Ha pvlkh. Also alt rib. 

i88x Etho i2 Dec. 6/1 There is a fire-brick 'baffle' above, 
011 which the hot air is discharged. 188a Nature XXV. 
a jo A kind of baffle plate hung at the back of the grate. 

1 Ba ffle, sb/ Obs . [* for Sc. Hauoile.J ? A 
worn-out horse. 

1639 T. de Grey Cowpi. Horrent. 4 lades and baffles, un- 
u-i:fvi1l and unprofitable. 

Baffled Owc-fld), //>/. a. Tf. Hapkl* V . + -ED.] 
f 1 . Disgraced, dishonoured. Obs. 

1671 M 1 lton Samson 1 73 7 Go. baffled coward . xflaB Scott 
F. M. Perth 111 . 20a Every worthy knight would hold you 
a baffled, forsworn caitiff. 

2 . Confounded, discomfited, chicked or foiled. 
a 1699 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 14 Till baffled Poetry 
h lines down the head. 1693 Ap*tl. Clergy Scot. 14 This baffled 
and hypocritical Sham. 173a Lediand Set has II. x. 440 'Jo 
baffled reason love dudains to yield . i860 Ki.licott L{fe our 
Lord iii 114 The haffled Tempter departs. 

Bafflement (harflmcnt). [f. Baffle v. + 
-MKNT.j The action of baffling or fact of being 
baffled ; frustration defeat in aim or endeavour. 

iBax jilackw. Mae. XI. IX. 462 The constant bafflement 
all tneir attempts meet with. 1&74 ButcKir. Self-Cult. 77 
Associotcd in Ins mind witli bafflement and defeat. 

B affl er (b e llai). [i. as prcc. + -Ku 1 .] He who 
or that which bnfTcfc. 
fl. A juggler, trickster ; a trifler. Obs. 
xtio6 Holland Suet on. 79 Fortune tellers, luglem. and 
Haflors. aitft Barrow Serm. (16871 1 , xiv. 198 To deal seri- 
ously, were to yield too much respect to such a baffler. 

2. lie who or that which l>e wilders, confounds, 
defeats effort, or foils purposes. 

1677 Plot 0 -t/ordsh. 42 Kxpcneuce, that great baffler of 
KpciuUtion. 170a Baynard Cold Balks 11. 11709) 367 Tliat 
llaffler of our Profession, the Gout. 1877 M. Arnold £mpcd. 
on Etna 1. ia. Bafflers of our own prayers. 

3 . A contrivance used in stoves and furnaces, for 
interrupting the natural course of the heated air, 
and causing it to pass in another direction. 

1861 Kankink Steam Eng. 261 Large boiler flues are some- 
times provided with bafflers; that is, projecting partitions 
which compel the hot gases to take a circuitous course. 

Ba ffling, vbl. sb . [f. Baffle v. 4 - -ino *.] 

+ 1 . Treatment with insult or contumely. Obs. 
x 6 oa Warner AIL Eng. xmrixxvd. 11613) 320 The baffling 
of those Gods themselues, ia those ribaldioux platen, xtieo 
Dkkker Dreams (i860) 14 Thatffaee . . put vp spettings, 
baffulings, buflTetinga, ■ 

f 2 . Quibbling ; trifling. Obs. 
stifla S. Fisher Baby Baft. To Rdr. 0 Absolute Absurdi- 
ties, Babish Baflinga- 

3 . Discomfiture of endeavour, aim, purpose, etc. 

1689 Advani. Pres. Settlement 13 The abeolute baffling of 


{l^t^Dgpsnrin^Power. xfltie Posey Afin. Pr qp k . 489 A 

' M&’Msug, Sfl. a. [f. *tpMc.+-mo».] 

L Bewllaenog j that defeat* thill or endeavonr. 
tfbl Aims worth Lai. Diet. (Morell), Baffling, Declpieus, 
delude ue. x8xy tooou* Laiia E. (18041 aw Baffling apcUs. 
<875 Whitney Life Lang. ix. 166 Hin task . . is . . difficult 
and baffling. 

2. Naut \ Of winds: That blow about and make 


xtSR 1 

xxi, 1 saw her in the doldrums; for the wind Was light and 
baffling. 1694 G. Kichabimon Univ. Cede v, 798 c Have you 
hud baffling winds? 

Bft'fflingly, otto. [f. prec. +-ly 2 .] In a baf- 
fling manner ; confusingly. 

i8y9 a R. Stevenson Tram. Ceveunes 190 Objects , , grew 
indistinct and melted bafflingly into each other. 

Bft fflingBIII. [f. as prec. + -nkss.J Baffling 
quality. 1884 in Weiktejl 

Baft, Also 6 boffota, 6-8 bnfta, 9 baftoh 

[Prob. a. Pers. oJb baft, wrought, woven.] A 
kind of coarse and cheap (generally cotton) fabric^ 
originally of oriental manufacture, but now made 
iu Great Britain for export, especially to Africa. 

* 9 * W. Phillips Lmu kotcu s Trav . tud. 18 Cotton Lin- 
nen of various sorts . . BofTecos. xtixa Puhchas Piter. 1. 347 
Haft as or white Callicos. xyaa fond. Gas. No. & 79/7 A 
Parcel of. . Pelong*, Cuttonees, chetiuer’d Bafts, Nillaes, etc. 
*779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 106 1 'hey purchase blue and 
red baftaes from the Chinenc. 1849 Stocoueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (18541 >95 Some s<lk niunufactoriiM here [Bhau- 
eutporej , . produce a coarse stuff, ('ailed haftah. 1876 K. 
Burton Gorilla L. 1. 153 Blue baft from which thn stiffening 
has been washed out. 


Baffe (baft), ativ. and prep. Forms : 1 bemftan, 
bmftan, -on, -on, 1-3 bsfee, a bieften, befte, 
3 binftan, biafben, (bafftenn), b often, beefte, 
befte, 4 bafft, 7 be-oft, 3-4, 7-9 baft. [OE. beitftan , 
f. be by, at 4 teflon « Goth, qfttuia behind. Cf. Aft.] 
A. adv. 


1 . Of place : Behind, in the rear ; in later usage 
only nautUal : Astern, aft, ahn ft. an A. 

1 88< K. A'i^rkd Oros. 1. x. { 3 Micel Acs hercs tie mid 
hiere bewftan w.cs. uo$ Lay. 26,27 weoren hco biuoreu, 
and Hrottes biaften. a X300 E. E. Psalter lxxviiL 66 He 
smate his faas in baft. ('Mas E. E. Alht. P. C. 148 pc bur 
bvr to hit baft hat braste a lie licr gerr. 1687 Loud. tint. No. 
2272/4 I^ong Hatches from Fmc and l>aft. 1759 LonJ. Mag. 
XXVIII. 32 The powder room, .wat bc-aft. 1837 Makkyat 
Dog-Fiend x iii, ‘Arc they all forward?' . . ' Yes.. 110L one 
soiil baft.' 

1 2 . Of time : After. Obs. rare. 

xsorLay. 31946 Hit ilomp inne frimda^en, feor her birrflcn. 

[orig. only the nil v. with dative of 
reference ] Behind, to the rear of. Obs. 

a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 755 ha* cyningcs |>cxnas J»e him lw 
a:ftan wmrun {Laud, bam on] . . pa uieu l»c he be aeflun limi 
hcfde arr J Laud, be orfton]. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mail. xvi. jj 
Gang baiflan me, Sntanos ! c xx6o Hatton G. ibid., Gunge 
befte me. c xaoo Okmin 14688 Tare jNier an shep ballicun 
bin iwcc. 1205 Lav. 26957 Richer and Hcduer wenden lieoui 
b.ifte. c 1350 Gen. 4 Ax. 1333 Biaften buk he sa^ a s|c|cp. 
c 1400 Beryn 1576 Euery man . . lolore the Shipp ft built. 

t Bafts, adv. Obs. In baity a. [I. Baft adv., 
with adverbial genitive -j, Behind. 

c 1400 Cot*. Myst. 180 Letc no barne heleve on bete bnftys. 

Bag (.bscg', sb. Foinia: 3- 7 bagge, 6-7 bagg, 
4- bag. [Early ME bagge: cf. ON. baggi ‘bag, 
pack, bundle* (not elsewhere in Teutonic); also 
OF. bagtte, Pr. bagua baggage, lnid.L baga chest, 
sack. The Eng. was possibly from the ON. ; but 
the source of this, as well as of the Romanic words, 
is unknown ; the Celtic derivation suggested by 
Dicz is not tenable : Gaelic bag is from English. 
Of connexion with Teutonic K balgi-z, Cloth, la/gs, 
OE. bf/g, btr/z, berlir, whence Belly, Bellows, and 
the cogn. Celtic bolg, balg, there is no evidence.] 

I. General sense. 


1 . A receptacle made of some flexible material 
closed in on all sides except at the top ^where also 
it gmerally can be closed) ; a pouch, a small sack. 

c 1*30 Ancr. R. 168 Hit 1 * beggares rilite none beren bagge 
on buc; ft burgeises for to lertn puntes. ibtd . , Trutscaus, 
1 Lavcj- P. Pi. A. Prol. 
* weren Ibratfull I-crom- 
ge, or poke: Sacculns. 
19x3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Kh' 267 Hauc fyue or *yxc 
b«gge* for your ypocnw to renne in, ft . . basyns to Rtande 
vnder your bagges. 1935 Coverdalk i Sam. xviL 40 And 
put them in the shepardex bagge which he had. xtiaa R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Seai 1847) 80 Any man that puttath himself 
into the enemies port, had need ot Argus eyes, and the wind 
in a bagge. xtiati Bacon Sytoa f 6 Passing it through a 
woolen bag g. 1693 Walton Angier 138 He would uaually 
take three or four worms out of hia bag. x6ti> Fuller 
Worthies (i8tt) 1 1 . 579 • D.) Our English by-word to expros 
such betwixt whom there is apparent odds of strength, ' He 
is able to put him up in a Bagge.' 1884 Tennyson Mu. Ard. 
63 The younger people. . with bag and basket . .went nutting- 
b. Green bag, blue bag : a barrister’s brief-bag. 


solved . . * to take his blue bag, and return to the bar.' 

2 . With various substantives defining its purpose, 



BACK 


the two words being hyphened, es air-, tread-, 
cloak*, game*, mail wmey-, /or/-, soot-, travel* 
ling See also Carpkt-bao, Nom b-bao, Whmkbag. 

iff* Aodwom Jr/rcfc No. 3 p 0 The Hill of Mony Bags, 
and the Heaps of Mony. sen Steele ibid. No. 139 P x 
HU Ctoka-bag was fixed In the Seat of the Coach, mtfin 
Lend. Gas, No 5411/4 Pistol- Bagi of grey Cloth, qb A. 
Monaa Campar. /Ism/. 60 The construction and dilatation 
of the air-bag. 1814 Moork Post Bagth 4 The honour and 
delight of first ransacking the Post Bag. xij6 Marryat 
Minsk. Easy xii, There's nothing aboutpreao bags in the 
articles of war, sir. 1837 Carlylb Fr. Rev. III. iv. v. 934 
Our ' redoubts of cotton-bags ' are taken. xMa Griffiths 
Artiil. Man, no Three feed* in the corn- bag. 1863 Kingk- 
lky Water-Bab. L il Not if it's in the bottom of tne soot- 
bag. *883 Fisheries Exhib. CaiaL 117 Travelling-bags . . 
steamer bags, tourists' bags, railroad bags, pic-nic bogs, 
dress-suit bags, hand bags, shopping bags, brief bags. 

XX. Specific uses. 

3. • Money-bag, pane. 

*303 Gower Com/ It. >84 Be ao the bagge and he (the 
avarousl accordcn, Him reccheth nought what men re- 
corden Of him. sjjgo Pauk.r. 196/a Bagge, a purse. 157a 
Lament, La iy Scot, iu Scot. Poems 16M C. <x8oi) II. 049 
Ciif sum sect knew that they haue aeir or baggs. 1996 Br. 
Barlow Three Serin, i. 120 Laying the payment . . vpon 
their parente* bagges. s6ss Bible John xii. 6 Because he 
was a thief, and bad the bag. 1633 Ur. Haix Hard '/ exts 
a jo A wealthy foole doth in vain nope by all his bagges to 
purchase wtsedome. 1789 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 519 'Hie 
covetous man likes to count over his bags. 

1 4 . poet, in pi. Bagpipes. 06 s, Cf. pipes, 
c ssts Mares Bad# <§• .n aid 50 This pipers that this bagges 
bleweii. repo Scats Songs II. 36 Then to his bags he dew 
wi* speed, About the drone lie twisted. 

5 . A small silken poach to contain the back-hair 
of a wig ; cf. Hag-wig. 

1700 Land. Gas. No. 3864/4 A short man . . wears a Peruke 
ty'tl up in a Hag. 1793 T. Jkffkrson Writ. <1830) IV. 487 
lt was understood . . tnat gentlemen should be dressed in 
bags. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Pun. 13 Two attendants 
. . in full mourning dress, with black gowns, swords, and 
bags. 1865 Carlyi.k Frtdlt . Gt. II. vi. vti. 913 He cannot . . 
change the graceful French bag into the strict Prus-dan 
queue in a moment. 

0 . A measure of quantity for produce, varying 
according to the nature of the commodity. 

1679 Budlob Popssk Plot 15 Removing some Baggs of 
Hupps. 1751 Chambers Cycl. a v.. A bag of almonds . . is 
about 3 hundred weight. 1849 Mom. Chron. 99 Nov. 5/a 
Potatoes . . There are three bushels to the bag. 

7 . «• Mail-bag, post bag; mail. 

170a Loud. Gas. No. 3814/4 Write by Ormskirk Bag. 1781 
CowrER Lett. 33 May, The boy has lost the bag in which 
your letter must have been. 1814 Moore Post Bag 983 
i‘hc Bag from which the following Letters are selected, 
t 8. Med. A kind of poultice. Obs. 

1753 Chamuhrs Cycl. Sapp., Bag . . a kind of fomentation 
. . olproper ingredients, inclosed in a bag. 

0 . Sporting. -» Game-bag ; hence, the contents of 
a game-bog, the quantity of Ash or game however 
large (embracing e.g. elephants and buffaloes) 
killed at one time ; the produce of a hunting, Ash- 
ing, or shooting expedition. 

1486 BA. St. Albans B iij, Ye most take a partrich in yowre 
bagge. 1930 Pai soil 196/2 A tauconncr's bagge, gibus Ur*. 
.863 Spick k Distent. Nile 36 ‘The bags* we made counted 
two brindled gnu, four water-hoc, one pallah-boc, and one 
pig. 1869 Kuskin Sesame i. 84 The chance of a brace or 
two of game less in your own bag in a day's shooting. 1867 
F. Fmanmk Angling L 1880) 99 The artist in roach- Ashing 
alone will make a fair bag on nn indifferent day. 

Jig. 1881 Sir W. Harcoijrt Sb. Glasgow 36 Oct., Lord 
Salisbury and Sir S. Northcote . . had a rattling day at New- 
castle and Beverley— but I ask myself what is their bag ? 
III. Transferred senses; bag-like objects. 

10 . An udder, a dug. 

1579 Spenser She/ A. Cat. Feb. 81 Thy Ewes, that wont to 
liaue bio wen bags. 164a II. More Pre-exist. Soul xlvii. iD.) 
Those wicked Hags . . whose writhled bags Foul bends 
oft suck. 1697 Dry dr n l ’irg. Eclog. ix. 41 So may thy 
Cows their burden'd Bags distend. 1784 Twamley Dairy- 
ing 97 Cows with good bags. X856 Emerson ling. Treats 
v. 99 The cow is sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his surloim 

11 . A .sac (in the body of animal) containing 
honey, poison, etc. (Chiefly Jig.) 

>599 LAiiMKR.S>rwr. C1B44* ao Yet there may remain a bag 
of rusty malice, 9 * years old, in thy neighbours bo-om. 1500 
Shako. Mid. N. 111. i. 171 The honie-bags strain from tne 
humble Bees, a 1700 Dkyden i J.) The swelling poison of the 
several sect* Shall burst its bog. 18x8 Byron Juan i. ccxiv, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee, 1837 Carlyle 
/ r. Eev. IL 1. iv. 33 While sling and poison-bug were left. 

12 . A baggy place, a fold. 

1579 M ascal ihmt. Cattle 1x6975 160 Bagge, is in the weekea 
of tne horse mouth. 

18 . Pi. The stomach, entrails. {North dial, 
and Sc ) 

14 . Coal-Mi*. A cavity Ailed with gag or water. 
a 1733 North L(fe Gni(ford < i8o8> I. 986 (D.i An account 
of a' Mg of water, which was broke in his greatest colliery. 
189s Coat.tr. Terms Northnmbtd. 4 Durh., Bag qf Gas, 
a cavity found occasionally in fiery seams of coal, containing 
highly condensed gas. 

16 . Naut. * Bag of the Head-rails , the lowest part 
. . or that part which forms the sweep of the raiL* 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867. 

10 . fig. Clothes that hang loosely about the 
wearer ; (vulgarly) trousers. 

x86o Smiles Self-Help vti. x8o He . . only appears atom 
because he puta hunself into those bags (trousarsj. 
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TV, Phrases. 

17. Bag of bones \ an emaciated living being. 
The whole bag of tricks : every expedient, every- 
thing (in allusion to the fable of ' the Fox and the 
Cat r ). In the bottom of the bag: remaining as a 
last resource or expedient 

1699 Reynolds in Burton Diary rt8s8» IV. 447 If this be 
dona, which is in the bottom of the bag, and muat be done, 
wa snail . - be able to buoy up our reputation. 1898 Dickens 
O. Twist iv, 64 There, get down stairs, little bag o' bones. 
1848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. tv. iii. 904 . 1 am almost ashamed 
to punish A bag of skin and bones. 

18. f To turn to bag and wallet : to become a 
beggar. To give (one) the bag to hold: to engage 
any one while taking the opportunity to slip away, 
to leave in the lurch. To give the bag to 1 to leave 
withoat warning (obs .) ; also in mod. dial., to dis- 
misa (a servant, etc.) [Cf. To give the Sack.] 
To let the cat out of the oag: to disclose the secret. 
To empty the bag iFr vider le sac ) : to tell the whole 
story, finish the discussion. 

iom Greene Upst, Courtier in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
236 To glue your masters the bagge. 1999 Hakluyt Voy. 
11 . 1. 101 The turning to bag and wallet of the infinite 
number of the poore people imploied in clothing. 1607 
Dekkkm fie Webster West w. Hoe iv. li. Wks. 1873 1 1 . 140, 

1 fear our oares haue giuen us the bug. xty Speedy line 
* Crie 1 He being sometime an Apprentice on 1/ondon 
bridge • . gave his Master the bag. 1760 Land. Mag. 
XXlX. 934 We could have wished that tne author . . hud 
not let the cat out of the hag. 1703 T. J kpfkrson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 7 She will leave Spain the bag to hold. xSa3 
Scott Peveril vii, She gave mu the hag 10 hold, and was 
smuggling in a corner with a rich old Puritan. 

18. Bog and baggage ; o/ ig. a military phrase 
denoting all the property of an army collectively, 
and of tne soldiers individually; hence the phrase, 
originally said to the credit of an army or general, 
to march out \ with) bag and baggage ( - Fr. vie et 
bagues sauves), i. e. with all belongings saved, 
withoat surrender of anything; to make an honour- 
able retreat. Now used deprtciatively to express 
the absolute character of any one's departure : to 
clear out completely, 'and a good riddance tool* 
The bag ami baggage policy : see lost two quotft. 
Ix4m Rymek Fsedera X. 906/9 <I)e salvo conductu) Cum 
armaturis . . bonis . . bogeis, baggogiin. J 1599 Lu Berners 
Froiss. 11 . xxiii. 59 We haue with vs all our bagues and bag- 
gage* . . that we haue wnune . . by urines, /but. 1. cccxx. 
497 So all the men of warn within departed with bag and 
baggage. 1944 Chron. Grey Friars 47 Tne kynge gave 

them allc there lyffes and pardynd them to goo with bagge 
and bagges. 1980 North Plutarch (1676) 993 To go safely 
with bag and baggage, never to return. x6oo Shake. A. Y. 
L. iil ii. 170 Let vs make ail honorable retreit, though not 
with bagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. c x6eo 
Middlbton lYitch 17781 35 To kick this fellow . . And send 
him downe stayre* with his bag and luiggage. >667 Lend. 
Gas. No. 163/a Upon honorable conditions, manning off 
with Bag and Baggage, Drums beating, Colors flying. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 34 Hog and Baggage, said she, fin 
glad you're going. 1870 Sturgeon Tiros. Dav. Ps. cxlx. 

1 15 The king sent them packing bag and luggage. 1876 
t Gladstone Bulgarian Horrors 61 The Turks . . iTieir Zap- 
tiehs and their Mudirs. . their KainiakaniH and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage-, shall. I hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned. 188a Daily 
Nevus 28 May 5/6 Cites the famous Bulgarian pamphlet, 
precognising the bag-und -baggage policy as evidence that 
Mr. Gladstone will never be a party to restoring Turkish 
authority. 

V. Comb, and Attrib . 

1. General relations : a. attrib., as bag-fox ; b. 
objective, os bag-bearer, -bearing, -maker, -making ; 
o. aimilative and parasynthetic, as bag- bedded, 
-cheeked, - like , * shaped . 

1998 Rowlands Betray. Christ 94 Apostle once, increas- 
ing Christ's eleuen, Bagbcarer, to the charge of purse as- 
sign'd. X853 Rank Gnnnelt Exp. xxix. <itis6) a , 4 A night 
upon the ice, tented and bag- bedded. 1839 Carlyle Chart- 
ism viii. 166 A plain, bug-cheeked Lancashire Man. 1849 
Todd CyeLAnat. 4 Pays. IV. ioao'9 That skinny and bag- 
like part of its mouth which is under the jaw. 1870 Tall 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 12 Flat moors . . on which bagmaking 
becomes sheer business, and you have a tame monotony of 
sport. 1836 Todd CyxL A mat. 4 Phys. II. 969/1 A dilated 
bag-shaped crop. 

2. Special combinations : Bag-fox, a fox brought 
alive in a bag to be turned out before the hounds ; 
+ bag-gr&nado, a grenade enclo>ed in a bog; 
bag-muff, a mufT containing a pouch which serves 
as a bag ; bag-net, a bag-shaped net for catching 
fish, insects, etc. ; bag-rod, a fishing-rod which 
con be taken to pieces and carried in a case ; bag- 
sleeve, a sleeve tight at the wrist and baggy above; 
bag-wolf (cf. bag fox). 

174s Combi. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 996 Sometimes he is reserved 
alive, and hunted another Day, which is called a *Bag-Fo*. 
18x4 C. Mathews Mem. IL 310 They turned out a "bag- 
fox and we had a good run of three miles. 1638 48 G. 
Daniel Eckg. v. 938 These *Bag-Granadoe& flic Still to 
Advantage Garrisons’ Revolt. 1884 Girts Own P. 39 Nov. 
138/9 The useful *bag muff apiiears in . .great varieties. 
*777 Travis in Pennant Z00L IV. 19 Our fishermen use A 
"biqg-net fixed to an iron hoop. 1848 Hardy in Proc. Berm. 
Nat , CM 1 1 , vi. 3S1 A "bag-net, which . .secured the beetles. 
1787 Best Angling it These "bag-rods .. go up in a small 
compass. 1844 R. Hart Autiq. Norfolk xxiL 69 A sort of 
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^bag-sleeve, tight at the wrist. x86e M. Napier Lift /it 
Dundee li. 151 No more * Oag- wolves to afford such sport. 
B8kff (heeg), v. 1 [f. the ab.J 

I . tntr. To swell out os a bag. to bulge; Naut. 
to drop away from (he direct course, to sag. 

0440 Pvemp* Para. 21 Baggyn, or bocyn owte, Tumte. 
*6 fie Fuller Pisgnh 11. x. an A comer of Ephraim, which 
baggeth into the south. 1697 S. Furchas PoL Flying ins 
149 Sometimes one side of the ear is good corn, and the other 
bags . . and . . will be smutty. 1670 R. Wiseman kb’ 71 m 
skin . . bagged, and had a porringer full of matter In it. 
01848 Marry at R. Reefer xxxvi. He was bagging lo lee- 
ward, like a. .barge laden with a hay-stack, 
b. To hong loosely like clothes that tie too big. 
1804 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 965 Coat, which bagged loosely 
about hint 1899 1 . Taylor Logic in /'heel 905 Dingy em- 
broidered trappings . .seen bagging upon the wooden effigies, 
f 2 . intr. To be pregnant. (Also lo be bagged.) 
a 1400 [sea BagokdJ. 1930 Palsgr. 443/a, 1 bagge, as a doe 
dothe that ia with faune . . Se howe yonder doe is bagged. 
1889 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. <15971 148 Wei, Vanua 
shortly bagged, and ere long waa Cupid bread. 1603 Hod- 
land Pint arch's Mar. <97 <K.) The females, or does . . will 
conceive and he bagged. 1616 (see Hagurh]. 

8. D ans. To cause to swell or bulge . to cram full. 
1583 Stanyhurst Aenois IL (Arb.> 51 Thee mischeuiia en- 
gyn, Ful bagd with weapons. x6ao Eat Proc. Durh., 
Newcastle -on- T., The chest., was hagd up with monye. 
a 1698 Br. Hall Fait of Pride Wks. II. 408 T.) How doth 
an unwelcome dropsie bagge up the eyes. 1797 Smf.aton in 
Phil. Trans . 1 * 904 Almost all the lights 1 windows] in the 
church, tho' not broke were bagged outward. 

4 . trans. '1 o put into a bag or liags. To bag up : 
to put up in a bag ; to abut or ato -e up gcnnally. 

1573 Tukskr Hush. <1878) 139 Good husbandrie baggeth vp 
gold 111 his chest. 1977 Hounrhkd England 111. viii. 54 
Tliey l saffron chives) are dried and preoned into cakes, and 
then bagged up. 1711 Act in Loud. Gas. No. 4874/1 '1 he 
precise Day. .on which, .they shall Bag. .their Hops. 1798 
W. Hutton Autobiog. 12 , 1 undressed, bagged up my things 
in decent order, and prepared for rest. 1870 Lowell Study 
Waul, t Stopping . . to Lag a specimen. 

6. To put game killed into a bag ; also, to kill 
game (Without reference to the bag). 

>814 Month. Mag. XXXVII. 238 To allow the royal 
sportsman to bag more birds thafl himself. 1844 Hawker 
jnstr. Yng. Sportsmen 148 To hog a doran head of game 
without missing. 1859 Jkphbon Brittany ix. 150 My triend 
thus bagged two wolves. 

0 . colloij. To seize, catch, take possession of, steal. 

' 18x8 Moork Fudge Font. Pans vi. Who can help to hag 
a lew, When Sidmouth wants a death or two. 1804 Byron 
Juan xvi. lxii, '1 he constable . . Hud bugg'd l hi* poacher 
upon Nature’s manor. 1897 Hughks ’lorn Brown 11. lii. 
908 The idea of being led up to the Doctor . . for bagging 
fowls. x86x Max Muller Chibs is 8801 II. xxiv. 941 A stray 
story may thus be bagg« d in Inc West-end of London. 

b»*, ; also 7 bagge, 9 badge. [Origin not 

ascertained: cI'.Batoh.] To cut com, )>ease, or beans, 
■with a bagging or Imdging hook : see quot. » K65. 

a 1697 Auuhky Wilts, MS. R. Soc. ia j Halliw.i'Ilicy can- 
not niowe it with a scythe, but they cutt it with such a 
liooke as they doc bagge pease with. 1830 Edin. Lncycl. 
XIV. 234 They Ibcaiisl arc bagged like wheat. X865 (mnl 
Or Farmer's I a*te At. 11. 123 Tne cf>rn is either mown, or 
reaped, or bagged. In 'bagging,* as ii is called, a hca\y 
hook is used : a wisp of straw is cut first and doubled up, or 
a slick is used instead, held in -the left hand, and with the 
right the heavy hook is driven against the com close to 
the ground, and so, by successive strokes, the corn is cut, 
perhaps a foot deep, up against the standing crop ; tfir wisp 
or stick in the left hand serving to guide it to a standing 
place. 1877 IL Wahhuktom Poems a 3 bweel to ace corn- 
fields badge d, and wheatsheaf bound. 

II Bagasse (bfigsrs). [a. F. bagasse, ad. Sp. 
bagazo, husks of olives, grapes, etc., alter pressing ; 
]K.'rh. a variant of bagage ‘lumber, trash* (Minsheub 
with augmentative suffix - aio ; cf. Baggage 4.] 
The refuse products in sugar-making, whether from 
the cane or from bett. 

1894 in U ml Diet. Arts. 188a Hedges Sag. Canos 93 On 
the opposite aide of the mill is another apron, for conveying 
the Hugrufte. x88a Contem/. Rev. Sept. 360. 

Baga bse -burner, a lurnuoe for consuming 
bagasse. 

1883 Century Mag. Jan. 301 The huge, square, red brick 
bagasse- burner, into which the remduuiii of crushed sugar- 
cane passeft. 

Bagatelle (ha?:g&tc*i). Forms: 7 bags toll, 
baggatelle, bagatullo, 7-K bagntel, 8 bagatelle, 
[a. F. bagatelle , ad. It. bagatella, a dim. form 
*hich Ditz attaches to Tannesan bagafa a little 
property, pi oh. from baga : see H ago auk. With 
bagatclh , cf. -ado stiff. 2. Formerly quite natural- 
ized in sense 1 , now scarcely so ; sense i is purely 
Eng. iu origin and use.] 

1 . A trifle, a thing of 110 value or importance. 
£1649 Howell Lett. II. xxi, Your trifles and bagalels 

are ill bestowed upon me. 1698 J. Kouinson hudoxa i. 4 
Every particular thing, .even unto the smallest bagatelle's. 
16*9 < Li auden Tears CA. 102 (D. 1 r lo please fhemselves with 
toyes and bagatelloes. _ 1679 Mrs. Hemn Reigned Court. 

II. i, Ah Baggatcllcs, Seignior, Baggutelles, a 1733 North 
Exam. 11. v. p 100 He makena nicer Hagatel of it. 1786 T. 
Jefferson Writ. 1859 I. 766 As to the satisfaction for slaves 
carried off, it is a bagatelle. 187a Baker Nile Trib. iv. 53 
The bond fide tax is a bagatelle to the amounts squeezed 
from him by the . . soldiery. 

b. A piece of verse or music in a light style. 

1897 Gent. Mag. XCVH.it. 6x8 The best amatory and 
pastoral bagatelles in our language. 1880 Grove Diet, 
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Mg, Bagatelle, a abort piece of pianoforte music in a light 

0. attrib. or as ar//. Trifling, trumpery. Obs. 

1637 Hastwick Litany 1. 17 All which they haue . . ouer- 
thrawno with their bagatelle invention. 

2 . A game played on a table having a semi- 
circular end at which are nine holes. The balls 1 sed 
are struck from the opposite end of the board with 
a cue. The name is sometimes applied to a modi- 
fied form of billiards known also as semi ‘billiards, 

1819 P. O. Land, Direct. 143 Hiuraton, John . . Billiard 
Tabic and Bagatelle Manufacturer. 1894 Mayiikw Loud. 
Labour 111. 298 They have cards and bagatelle to keep them. 

b. ait rib. as bagatelle*ball, - board \ •room. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, A bagatelle-board on the first 
floor. 1894 Mayhew Land, Labour II. 19 The numbered 
sockets in a bagatelle-board. 1863 H. Kingsi.fv A. E.lhot 1 1. 
xvii. 933 Austin went on knocking the bagatelle. balls about. 

B&ge, bager, obs. lorms of Badge, Badgeu. 

B&gftll (btegful). [f. Bag sb. + -ru l.J As 
much as a bag will contain. 

(-1303 St. Swithin 57 in E. E. P. fx86s) 45 Mid a baggeful 
of eiren : a wommnn per eom. rg8x I. Hkli. H addon's A two. 
Osar. 7 l/ove us with a bagge full of love. 1896 Rank A ret. 
Exp. II. vii. 84 Six half-bushel bagfuls of frosen water. 

Baggage (ber-gedg). Forms : 5 -6 bagage, 6 
baggui%6, baggadge, (bad gage ), bagige, 5- bag- 
gage. [a. OF. bagage (15th c. in l.iltre) 4 property 
packed up for carriage ’ ( *- Pr. bagatge, Sp. bagage ), 
f. baguer * to tie up, bind, truss up,’ or f. the cogn. 
sb. bague s, i.e. 'bundles, packs* {.used, much earlier, 
in the same sense as the collective bagage), pi. of 
bague - Pr. bagua, It. and late L. baga ; cf. Bag. 
Sense 4, not in Fr., is found in Sp. bagage; 6 
and 7 have been teferred by various etymologists 
to F. bagasse ( »» Pr. baguassa, Sp. bagasa, It Sugar 
scia\ with which they coincide in sense ; but no 
formal connexion has been traced ; they also arise 
naturally enough out of those that precede, and 
seem really to be senses of this word, at most 
influenced in use by the F. bagasse. The latter is 
itself of uncertain origin. See Littre.] 

Commonly collective 111 senses 1 -4 (formerly occas. 
with pi.) ; in senses 5-7 an ordinary sb. with pi. 

1 . The collection of property in packages that 
one takes along with him on a journey ; portable 
pro|»erty; luggage. (Now rarely used in Great 
Britain for ordinary 4 luggage ' carried in the hand 
or taken with one by public conveyance ; but the 
regular term in U. S.) 

c 1430 Pot. Rel. Sr L. Poems (t866) 18 To gete hem Bagage, 
put hem ay life in precs. c 1450 'Chaucer's' Drone Wkt. \ Bell) 
lot Wan left not one, Horn.-, male, truf.se, nc baggage. 1530 
Pai.ho K. 196/9 Baggage, bagunigt. 1578 T. N. tr. l ow/. 14 \ 
India 93 indiann..to serve and to vary baggage. 1703 
Maundnki.l Jour*. Jems. (1739* 11 Arrived with all our 
Baggage on the other side of the River. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. 
W. xx, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to senrl . . for my son’s 
baggage- 1883 I\ Pkmbek in Harpers Mag. Dec. 110/1 
Keep a sharp look out on your baggugc. 

2 . spec. The portable equipment of an army ; * 
L. impedimenta. 

1489 Caxion Faytes of A. 1. xiii. 34 Baggage and fardel- 
lagcs must be taken. 15*3 l.n. Hernkh’h Froiss. |. xviii. 96 
They of Hcynaulle [sent back] their luirneys and baggages 
by water. 1991 Oaruako A rt Warre 1 j Horne of the lloyes 
atnongest other Baggage. 1890 Foli.fr Ptsgah 11. xu 9j9 
Two hundred . . foot being faint stayed with the baggage. 
1701 i.otul. Cass. Na 37*1/1 Their Artillery and heavy Bag- 
gage have passed likewise. i8to Wellington in Gurw. 
VtsP V. 515 The baggage of the British army is always an 
embarrassment. 

b. The baggage-train of an army, and the men 
guarding it. 

1803 Knoi 1 ks Hist. 'THrkes , Turning the head of their 
baggages toward the fort. s6sx Hihlk Judith vii. sTwclue 
thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and other men that 
were afoot. 


o. Bag and baggage \ see Bag 19. 

*t 3 . fig. Encumbrances, burdensome matters Obs. 
1807 Bacon Rit hes, Ess. <Aib.) 930, 1 cannot call Riches 
belter, then the Baggage of Vcrtue. 1757 Smollftt Re- 
prisal 1. viii. (1777 • *6oi 1 . . never burden my brain with un- 
necessary baggage. 

+ 4 . Rubbish, refuse, dirt. Obs. 

1549 Ciiai.oner Erasm. Monte Enc. A iv, Nettles, Thistles 
..or snche lyke baggage grow. 1*76 Gascoigne S/eele 
Glas (Arb. 1 79 When Drawers put no bagage in their bcere. 
1987 Golding l)e Momay xviii. 1 16171 318 Dust, Coales, 
Ashes and such other baggage. 1845 Ward Sernt. be/. Ho. 
Commons 31 It runs out in weeds and baggage. 1661 
Hickurinuill Jamaica 88 A mere Glut, Like loathed Bag- 
gage to the nauseous Gut. 
t b. Purulent or corrupt matter, pus. Obs. 

1976 Newton Lemnit's Complex. 118 iD.) Naughty bag- 
gage and hurtfull phlegme. i6xe Bar rough Physics v. vt. 
(1639) 978 The abscession being already come to suppura- 
tion . . if the matter or any other baggage therein contained, 
be not discussed, etc. 
t o. A trifle, a trashy article. Obs. 

*879 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 903/9 May decke her 
•elfe simply . . neither haue these little trifling bagages. 
t d. Jig. Spoken or written trash, rubbish, 4 rot.’ 

153S Bale Thre Lowes 1716 And shall thys baggage put 
by the word of God? 1939 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 83 A 
Hoke . . wherin be . . settee oute much nfraffe, pelfcry, 


trumpery, baggage, and beggerie ware. 1979 Fvlke Net- 
kins's Part. 940 To read such beastly baggage, 
f e. fig. Dregs, offscouring, nfT-roH. Obs. 

1803 H. Cross* Vertues Commits. (t&jBi 1x7 The ve*7 scum, 
nscalUtte, and baggage of the people, 
t £ Contemptuously applied after the Reforma- 
tion to the rites and accessories of Roman Catholic 
worship. Obs. 

1949 Old* Erasm. Par. Epk. Pro!. Ciiij, This Popyshe 
baggage of dumme ceremonies. 1966 Knox Hist. Ref, 
Wks. 1846, 1. lot Pilgremaae, pardonis, and otheris sic 
baggage, x #b Limoius h. Ch. Enrti. 88 Vehtments, Copes, 
allien, Tunnels* and all other such baggages were defaced. 
1979 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 85/1 t hey come with 
their dcuotions, as to heare a masse, to do their bagage. 
1587 Fleming Lontn. Holinshsd III. 1368/1 With their hal- 
lowed baggages from Rome to poison the senses. 

+ 8 - A worthless or vile lellow. Obs. \ 

X59A Camew Huarte's Exam. Wits (i6i 6> 909 They might ! 
soundly sleeps on his eyes, although by nature he were a 
baggage. 100s Holland Pliny I. in Catamites and shame- 
ful! baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 

40. A worthless goOd-lor nothing woman ; a wo- 
man of disreputable or immoral life, a strumpet. 

1996 Shake. Tam. Shr. Induct. 1. 3 Y’ara a baggage, the 
Slies are no Rogues. 1801 K. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 

81 Every common soldier carrying with him his she-baggage. 
x6xs Cotgr., Bagasse, a Baggage, Queane. 1893 W. Koobrt- 
bon Phraseol. (,cn 1^7 A baggage, or Souldiers Punk, Scor. 
turn Castrense. X7ia Steele Sfect. No. 450, P 5 That Wife 
dying, I took another, hut both proved to be idle Baggages. 
1890 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii. He only swore the cal 
w as a baggage, and that he was devilish unlucky, ims 
Thackeray hug. Hum. 11.1x858 68 She was a disreputable, 
daring, laughing, painted French baggage, that Comic Muse. 

7. Used familiarly or playfully of any young 
woman, especially in conjunction with artful, 
cunning, sly, pert , saucy , silly, etc. (Cf. wench, 
minx, hussy, gipsy , rogue, etc. ) 

187a Davenant IVits (1673) 189 The Baggages About you 
are able to earn their own living. 1687 Congreve Old 
Hatch. 1. iii, 1 believe the Baggage loves me. 1715 Addison 
Drummer 11. i, Here comes Al igal. I must teaxe the bag- 
gage. 1786 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx viii, Tell I hem they are two 
urrant little baggages. x8m W. Irving Braced. Halt iii. 94 
She has an orphan niece, a pretty, soft-hearted baggage. 

f B. adj. (from nttrib. use of the sb. in sense 4 ; 
cf. trumpery .) Obs. 

1 1- Rubbishy, refuse. Obs. 

1548 U dall Erasm. Par. N. T. I’ref. xn The tra*he and bag- 
guage stuf . . this man hath sifted out 1640 J. Dykk 
Worthy C outmun. 903 Thistles, nettles, and such like bag- 
gage trash. 

t 2. Trashy, worthless, beggarly, trumpery, de- 
spicable ; cf. A 4 . Obs. 

*583 Hhkniik 0 - Curtins F b vj, In respect wherof the 
spoucA of the Percians were but vile, and bagage. 1580 
Nohiii Plutarch >1676)458 Ilyccara, a baggage Village of 
the barbarous People. 1586 J. Hooker Cirald. Iret. in 
Holinsh . II. 157/1 So addicted to poperie and that baggage 
religion. 1609 A. Wotton Answ Pop . Articles i?i God . . 
is crusht vj» togenthcr into the compnsKe [of] a baggage wafer 
cake, a xfog Buys Wks. 116301 183 Wc may not . . breake 
Gotl’s net, because there arc some baggage fish. 

+ 8 . Of persons: Morally worthless, good-for- 
nothing, vile, ‘ scurvy.’ Obs. 

19B0 North Plutarch (1676) 1003 This baggage fellow 
Burrus. 199a Wyrlky Amtorie 147 His badgage mind to 
craft was whole disposd. x6x6 Shirley Maid's Rev. iv. ii, 
That baggage Ambitious girl, Rcrinthia. x668 Rollk 
Abridgm. 56 Si home dit k. .un Town-Clark. .Thou art a., 
bribing Knave, a baggage Knave, a dissembling Knave.. 
AcliongUt. *1x670 Racket Abp. Williams 11. 15*3 Ji,)lHc] 
had nothing to do with that baggage woman. 

+ 4. Purulent, nasty, conupt. Obs. 

1976 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 177 Affected with 
this haggnge phlegme and distilling humour. 1997 (>F.RARn 
IJerlml 1 1633 6(15 r 1 1 J draweth forthe much baggage flegme. 
C. Comb, ami Allrib. 

1. Obvious combinations, chiefly attrib., from the 
sh. in tenses 1 and a, as baggage-animal. - cart , 
- 1 elephant , -horse, -n\an, -necessaries, - train , -wagon. 
Also baggage-bound adj. 

185s Gmoik Greece 11. Ixix. IX. 44 Many baggage-animals 
perished of hunger. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. xi. 1x840) 
95 The portmuiileau .. being put up into the baggage-can. 
SU4 A din. Rev . XLI. 35, I amused myself with looking At 
a baggage-elephant. 1649-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. 
Bk. >18551 143 The Committie ordainev that Roger Oliver, 
baggage man of Ironcgray, be answerable for the baggage 
horss tnnirof. x8ao Scoit A/onast. xxxv, The pedlar was. . 
accommodated with the use of a baggage horse. 170* 
Boswell Johnson (1831) III. 13 Intrusted lo a fellow to ne 
delivered to our bagfagr-tnan. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea II. 
945 The baggage-train Accompanyingour forces. 1689 Loud. 
Gas . No. 2423/4 A Train of Artillery and a good number of 
Baggage- W agons. 1867 Record Supp. 7 Aug. , The saddled 
donkeys, camels baggage-bound. 

2. Special coma. : Baggage -cheek, a ticket for 
luggAge on American railways ; baggage-man or 
-master, one who has charge of the baggage of an 
army, or of the luggage on American railways ; 
baggage - room, a luggage-office ; baggage- 
smasher, American nickname for a railwny porter. 

18 . . Smith Sup. Court Rep. J. 599 A passenger having 
lost her baggage check. *8x9 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
X. 349 An assistant Baggage Master to each division. 
1883 Agnes Crane in Leis. Ho. 989/r The baggage-masters 
leapt from their wide doors. 1883 Longman's Mag. July 
985 The wretched little booking-office, and the baggage- 
room. 1880 Hew Virginians 1. 37 Called * baggage-smasners.' 


flfe Pall Matt G. 14 June, The Saratoga trunks are hurled 
recklesaiy by the * baggage-smashers * on to the deck. 

llggAggd (bK gtdgd), ppl. a. ttonce-wd. [f. 
as though from a vb. to bagmge. 1 Packed up. 

i8si Byron in Moore Life (xB66) 508 They were all sealed 
and baggaged so as to have made it a month’s work to get 
at them again. 

t Bfo'ggagsly, a. Obs. [f. Baggaos -4 -lt 1.] 
Rubbishy, worthless. 

1573TU8SER l/usb. (1878) 35 No storing of pasture with 
baggedglie tit. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xeix. 613 
The things* . . are baggagely trifles. 

Bagghgar (1 we. d.^ai ). [f. Baggage -h-eb .] 
Oae who carries or has charge of baggage. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. 93 The Victuallers and 

baggagers (of the Army). *8tt W. Grkoory Egypt 9 Tunis 
II. 014 Leavuig the tents andbaggagera to follow. 

t Sa ggagery. Obs. rate — . [f. Baggage (cf. 
the sb. (seuse 4 ) and the adj.) + -by: cf. savagery.] 
Worthless rabble ; the offscourings of society. 

1989 Nashk Mart. Months Minde 96 Men of the best 
Borte tan vnlit match for these of the basest baggagerie). 

Baggammon, obs. form of Backgambov. 
Boggard* obs. form of Boggart. 
t Bftgga* v. Obs. rare. [Origin not ascertained : 
cf. B aggimgly. From the ambiguous value of 
ME. gg, we do not know whether to pronounce 
badge or bag.] To look askew, or obliquely ; to 
leer, ogle, or glance aside ; cf. Asquint a c. 

1360 Chaucer Bk. Dnchesse 693 The trayterease false and 
ful of gyle . . That baegeth foule and loketh fayre. c 1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1869, 1 . 191 Men hat .. roulen hem 
bi be firste rettle, |xat h«i baggen nut berCro, 

Bagge, obs. form ol Hag and JJaogi. 

Bagged ibsegd), ppl. a. [f. Bag v. 4- -RD ] 

+ 1. Big with young ; pregnant. Obs. 
a X400 Sir Perc. 7x7 The mere was lugged with foie, vgao 
Whittinton Vulg. '15271 6 b, An hare bagged l grai'tda] 
maye not awaye. x6xo Surfl. & M arkh. Countr. Farm 697 
The female being bagd. 

2. Enclosed in, or as in, a bag ; encysted. 

* 57 * J. Jones Bathes Bucks tone 15 a, Matter, ctuddered, 
loinped or bagged, in any principal! member. 1699 Guk- 
nall Chr. in Arm. iv. $ 9 11669) 4*5/* The venom that is 
bagg'd in his heart. 1894 Mrs. Gaskkll North $ S. xv. 
Right under the bagged-up chandelier. 

8 . Hanging in bags, hanging slack so as to drop 
in a curve. 

x6x8 Holyday Juvenal (*673) x88 Bagg’d cheeks, with 
wrinkles deep and wide. X858 Cahlylk Eredk. Gt. I. 111. 
v. 171 Cheek % somewhat bagged and wrinkly. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling ii. (1880)69 Without leaving any bagged 
or slack line. 

4. Provided with bags. 

x8tfx Sala Tw. round Clock x8s Here they come, bagged 
and bundled, and gesticulating and jabbering. 

5. Having bags or udders. 

1884 Kendal Merc. 96 Sept. 4/7 Their once famous . . and 
well- bagged cows. 

Ba gger, [f. Bag v. + -Kiri.] One who encloses 
in bags ; spec, a miser {obs.). 

1740 Collect . Sir T. Scot 33 in Peck Cromwell, He spent, 
and lookt for no reward, He culd not play the bagger. 

t Baggie (bargi). Sc. [ 1 . Bag sb. + -ie » Y*.] 
A Scotch diminutive of Bag ; the stomach. 

1787 Burns To Auld Mare Maggie , A guid New-year I 
wish thee Maggie ! Hac, there's a rinp to thy auld baggie. 

t Ba ggier. Obs. Sc. [a. F. baguier, i. bague 
ling.] A jewel-case. 

1478 Inventories *65 (Jam.) A baggier contening xiii ringis. 

Baggily (bee-gili), adv. [f. Baggy a. + -ly-.] 
In ft Itiosc or bag^-y way. 
x86a Gkonow Kent in. I. 113 Black coats . . baggily made. 

Bagginess (bre-giues). [f. as prec. - 1 - -Nh»».] 
The state of being baggy, loose, or inflated. 

i860 Masson in Afacm. Mag. May 3 What bagginess of 
phraseology round what slender shanks of meaning. x88e 
Nat. Baptist XVIII. 6 A hagginess about the tiousers. 

Bagging (bwgiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bag vri + -I NO 1 .] 
The action of the veib bag in diflerent senses. 

+ a. Becoming pregnant. Obs. «6xx in Coigr. 
b. Bulging ; hanging m slack folds. 

1898 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 130 The pouching or 
bagging out at both Ext reams. 1879 Rutlky Stud. Rocks 
iii. 13 Partial flexure or bagging down of strata. 

O. Packing in bags or sacks. 

1711 Act 9 Anne in Land. Gas. No. 4874/3 Notice as to such 
Hops . . twenty four Houra before every Days baggingof 
the same. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Lupulus, The 
common Method of Bagging [Hops] is as follows. 

Ba gging, vbl. sb? Also bodging, [f. Bag v? 
4 -iNob] A particular mode of reaping pease, 
beans, and sometimes wheat : see the quotations. 

1677 Plot Ox/rrdsh, 956 The Work-man taking a hook in 
each hand, cuts them with that in his right hand, and rolls 
them up . . with that in his left, which they call bugging of 
Peas. 1830 EltOn, Encycl. XIV. ajs Reaped . -with a large 
toothless hook, in the manner called bagging. 184a Brands 
Diet. Art Sf Sc., Bagging, reaping com or pulse with a hook 
. .separating the straw or haulm from the root by chopping 
instead 'of by a drawing cut. iki H. Stephens Bk. of harm 
4494 Reaping with the sickle is executed in England in a 
manner technically named bagging. 

Comb, bagging-hook, badging-hook : the broad 
hook or sickle thus used ; also called bagging-bill. 
Ba'gging, 5b? dial. [? orig. a vbl. sb. ex- 
pressing the act of carrying food in a bag, or transfi 



bagging. 


from a hone feed carried in ft bag.] Used in the 
northern counties of England for food eaten between 
regular nteals ; now, esp. in Lancashire, an after- 
noon meal, 'afternoon tea* in a substantial form. 


Bagging (be-giij), sb* [f. R 
cf. sacking, towelling, wrappering] 
fabric out of which bags are made. 


Coarse woven 


179a Act, Workhouses ia4 The spinning and weaving of 
hop bagging. 1K4 Ht. M astineau Dememra vi. 78 Mailing 
the bagging and packages for our coffee at home. *873 
Echo 19 May 4/3 Paper made from old jute bagging, 
b. attrib . or adj.\ and in comb., as bagging-factory. 
173a Ace. Workhouses 165 The wool is sorted two ways, 


53 The wool is sorted two ways, 
vis. into fine and baggin. 1890 Mas. Stows Uncle Tern's C. 
ii. zo Hired out by his master to work in a bagging-factory. 

Bagging, PPl' a ' V- + -img “.j Bulg- 
ing out, hanging in loose bag-like folds. 

1508 Flobio, SOcchi. a kind of socke . . or bagging shoos 
rued in old time. SO07 Drydbn Virg. Ecteg.u. 53 They 
drein two bagging Udders every day. 187S Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 434 Jews with their bagging pantaloons. 

t Baggingly, <ulv. Obs. [I. bagging, pr. pple. 
of Baggk v. : the original Fr. so rendered in the 
quot. is en lorgnoyant 1 leering, ogling, with a side 
glance*: whence the explanation here given of 
this word and the vb.] With a side glance, with 
a leer or ogle. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 39a Fnvie . . Hadde a wondirful lokyng ; 
For she ne lokide but awrie, Or overt hart, alle boggyngly. 

Bftggit (hargit). [7 f. bag* it, Sc. form of B agged 
( sense 1): cf. Holland Pltny (1634') I. 303, of 
conies.1 A salmon that has just spawned. 

1848 W. ft R. Chambers Informatum 1 . 687 Adult fish 
having spawned., are then termed kelts; the male fish is 
some ti men also called a kipper, and the female a shedder or 
baggit. 1863 H. C. Pennell Angler-nat. 267 Kippers, and 
• - Haggitn names by which they are frequently mentioned 
in Acts of Parliament. 1875 * Stonehenge* Brit. Sports 1. v. 
iv. 1 9 liaggits generally descend the stream, .when hooked. 

Baggonet, obs. or vulgar form of Bayonet. 

Baggy (borgi), a. [1. Bag sb. + -y.] 

1. Puffed or bulging out, hanging in loose folds. 

1831 Carlyle Life II. ix. 919 With wrinkly, even baggy, 
face. 1838 H awthor'-e Fr. 4 It. Jmls. (187a) I. aa Red, 
bag^y trousers. 1868 Lessons Mid. Age 193 A baggy cotton 
umbrella. 

2 .fig. Oflanguage: Inflated, verbose. 

z 866 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec., The Professor’s diction was 
verbose, and — if we may use a homely figure— baggy. 

8. J iaggy-minnow , or simply baggie (in South of 
Scotland) : the minnow. 

1808 Jamieson, Baggie, sometimes bag-mennon. 1817 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 II. 388 Some had a* the 
appearance o’ bein’ baggy menoitv 

Baghous, obs. form of Bakehouse. 

Bagige-kite, obs. form of Baggage-kits. 

Baglap ; see Balt.up. 

t Bagle. Obs. Forms: 4 bagello, baghel, 6 
baglo. [a. ON. bagall, ad. L. baculum, -us, staff, 
rod.] The staff or crosier of a bishop. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chrvn. 282 A hard wcle telle, hat bagello 
ft belle be Jilchid ft fled, [in Pol. Songs (1839) 307 The 
baghel and the bellc.l 154a Rkcordk Gr. Artes (1373* 3*4 
Crooking in the little fynger, like the head of a bishops 
bagle. 1339 Piiarr /Eneia. vit. T j, And field in hand his 
baglo rod (Note — A bagle staf whom prelats that time did 
use). 

Bagman (bargmd&n). Also bagaman. [f. 
Bag sb. + Mae.] 

1. One who carries a bag. 

1331 Bursae* s Bk. Durh. (1844) 98 Willelmus Potter, bag- 
man [a waged officer of the convent], per annum xiir. 

2. sfee. A commercial traveller, whose business 
it is to show samples and solicit orders on behalf of 
manufacturers, etc. (. Somewhat depreciatory .) 

1763 Goi.dsm. Ess. i, The bag-man . . was telling a better 
•lory. 1808 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peep R. Acad. Wks. 
*8za V. 360 The Bag-men as they travel by. 1813 T. 
Peacock Headl. Hast 9 In later days when commercial 
bagsmen began to scour the country. s86fi Daily Tel. 13 
Dec. 5/4 A traveller— I mean a bagman, not a tourist — 
arriving with his samples at a provincial town. 

8. In sporting slang : A bag-fox. 

>873 'Stonehenge* Bril . Sports 1. it. iv. | 3 If. .wild cuba 
cannot be found, a bagman or two must be obtained. 

Bagnard, obs. corrupt form of Bagnio. 

II Bigne (ban**). [mod.F. adaptation of It 
bagno or Sp. bake in this special sense, in which 
F. bain is not used.] « Bagnio a. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea I. xiv. 314 They may be In the . . 
bagnes of Rochefort. 1866 Stamford Merc. 04 Aug., The 
Emperor . . granted free pardons . . to . . prisoners . . in the 
bannes, booses of correction, or penal establishments. 
Bagnio (bje-ny*). Forms : 6 barrio, 7 bagno, 
bagneo, bannia, -ior,-iard, bagnard, 7-9 bagnio, 
[a. It. bagno L. balneum bath. Cf. Balnio.] 


fL A bath, a bathing-house ; esp. one with hot 
baths, vapour-baths, and appliances for sweating, 
cupping, and other operations. (No longer applied 
to any such place in Britain, the nearest approach 
to which is the modem Turkish Bath ; but applied 
as an alien wont to the baths of Italian or Turkish 
cities.) 

161a G. S andys Travels 19 Upon the CaRtle Hill there 
Is a Bannia- . . containing seueral roomea one hoter than 
another. <6*4 Massinger Renegade l ii, At the public 
bagnios or the mosques. 1633 Greaves Seraglio 7 Dining 
rooms, Bagno's [marginal note. Bathes or hot-house«; it 
must be pronounced Banios\ i66e Lond. Gas. No. 1686/4 
The Royal Bagnio is now in very good Order. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 304 Their Chambers are in the 
nest degree to Bagneo’s or Hot-Houses. 1699 Congreve 
Love per Love 1. xiv, 1 have a Beau in a Bagnio, Cupping 
for a Complexion, and Sweating for a Shape. 1719 Dr Foe 
Crusoe (1858) 601 Just as they heat the bagnios in England. 
1774 Goldsm. A fat. Hist. ti86a) 1 . vi. v. 480 The beavers 
make two apertures . . one is a passage to their bannia s8eo 
Mair Tyro's Diet. 376 Sudatorium , a bagnio or not house, 
to sweat In. 

2. An oriental prison, a place of detention for 
■laves, a penal establishment. 

(So in It. and Sp., and F. bague. The origin of this use 
of the word is doubtful : see conjectures in Chambers CycL 
1751 and Littrtf.) 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. IX. 1. 186 The king sent., to the 
Banio : (this Banio is the prison wheras all the captiues lay 
at night*, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1630) 1 . 40 A slave in the 
banmer at Algier. s66o-i Parrs Diary 8 Feb., Stories of 
Algiers and the . . slaves there . . How they are all, at night, 
called into their master’s Bagnard. 1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks 
11 . App. 3 A prison and BannUrd of Slaves. 1708 Morgan 
Algiers II. iv. 968 He Rent him to his Bagnio, among the 
rest of his Slaves. 1847 Disraeli Tattered vi. v, To be Rent 
to the bagnio or the galleys. 

3 . A brothel, a house of prostitution. (Cf. similar 


application of Stew.) 

1614 Massinger Pari. Love 11. ii, To be sold to a brothel Or 
a common bagnio. 1747 Hoaui.ky Susp. Husb. 11. iv. 1756) 
97 Carry her to a Bagnio, and there you may lodge with her. 
1831 Thackeray Eng. Hunt v. (1858) 941 How the prodigal 
drinks and sports at the bagnia x86s Wbight Dorn. Mann. 
491 They were soon used to such an extent for illicit in- 
trigues, that the name of a hothouse or bagnio became 
equivalent to that of n brothcL 

1 4. =■= Bath in Chemistry. Also attrib. 

1696 E. Smith in Phil. Trans. XIX. 999 Two hundred 
Drams Calcined at a Bagnio Fire. 

Bagno’liana, sb. pi. Eccl. Hist . Also in L. 
form || Bagnolenses. [f. Bagnoles in Languedoc, 
where they originated.] A sect of heretics in the 
8th century, who rejected the Old and part of the 
New Testament, and held generally the doctrines 
of the Manicheans. 

17*7 St in Chambers Cycl. 1847 in Craig ; and mod. Dicta. 

Bagonet, obs. or vulgar form of Bayonet. 

Bagpipe iboegpaip), sb. Forms : 4-7 bagge- 
pipo, 5 -5 -pype, b&gpype, 7 bagg-pipe, 6- 
bag-pipe, bagpipe, [f. Bag j^. 1 + Pipe.] 

1. A musical instrument of great antiquity and 
wide diffusion, consisting of an air- tight wind-bag 
and one or more reed-pipes into which the air is 
pressed by the performer. 

Formerly a favourite rural English musical instrument; 
now chiefly used in the Scottish Highlands and in Ireland. 
The modem Highland bagpipe consists of a greased leathern 
bag, covered with flannel, inflated by blowing into a valved 
mouth-tube, and having three drones or bass pipes, and a 
chanter for the tenor or treble. 

ri386 Chaucrr Prol. 565 A baggeplpe wel coude he blowe 
and soune. 148s Cath. AngL 17 B&gpype, panduca. zoo 


nui.KT n 11. iv, 1750; 

1 there you may lodge with her. 
v. (Z858) 941 How the prodigal 
a x86s wbight Dorn. Mann. 


and soune. 148s Cath. AngL 17 Bagpyp o, panduca. zoo 
Palsgr. 196/9 Bagge pype, comemute. 1337 Tottens 
Mi sc. (Arb.) 197 And bagpipe, solace of the rural! bride. 
Z579 Spenser Sheph. CaL Apr. 3 Or is thy Hagpypc broke, 
that soundes so sweetef 1306 Shako, i Hen. tV, 1. ii. 86 As 
Melancholly as . . a Issuers Lute . . or the Drone of a Lin- 
colnshire Bagpipe, c 1603 MS. Bodl. No. 30. 16 b, If they 
heare the haggepine then the ben res are coming. 1638 
Hkvwooo Witches Lane. 111. L Wks. 1B74 IV. 917 No Witch- 
craft can take hold of a Lancashire Bag-pipe. 1678 Otway 
Friendship in F. 30 A Scotch Song I 1 hate it worse then a 
Scotch Bagpipe. 1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Hat. 78 The bag- 
pipe is also very universal throughout Asia. 

D. Now often used in plural, esp. in Scotland. 
016x3 Ovrrhury A W\fe (Z638) 175 Don Quixotes Water- 
mills are still Scotch Bagpipes to him. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 654 Bag-Pipes are under the dominion of Venus ft 
Mars . . This sort of Mustek U sometimes used In Wars, 
z 763-3 Churchill Profh. Famine Poems I. zzo With 
miltle art, could on the bag pipes play. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scot. 11. 380 Discoursing laments upon the Bagpipes. 
i 2. A retort shaped like a bagpipe Obs. 

ISS 0 Wards Alexis' Seer. (x«68) 14 b, Put It into a crake 
necked viole of glasse which distillars call a Bagpipe. 

8 . Applied to the organ of sound of an insect 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 913 The Cicada or locusts 
in North America appear . . to be famished with a bagpipe 
on which they play a variety of notes. 

4. fig. &. An inflated and senseless talker, a wind- 
bag. b. A long-winded monotonous speaker. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comum . (1878) 103 The Serutng- 
man. the Image of sloath, the bagge-pipe or vanltie, like a 
windie Instrument, soundeth nothing but prophaneftesse. 


1830 Cablyle Latter -d. Pamph. v. (*879) 169 Such parlia- 
mentary bagpipes X myself have heard play tunes. 5884 


mentary bagpipes X 1 
Chr. f&rfisxp June 41 
the one poor droning 


BAIOHOIRB, 

8. Comb., as bsipipsleit without bagpipes % 
bagpipe-like, like a bagpipe. 

1618 Dl Brlchikr Hans Beoripot B Iv, Or Bagm-pype- 
ltke, not speake before thou art full iIm W. Tennant 
A aster Pair iv, Ixvi, The poor pipers bogpipelesa they saw. 

Bfo'gplpe* v. Haul. [I. the sb., in reference to 
the shape assumed by the sail.] (See quot) 

1769 Falconer Did. Marins (1789)9. v., To bagpipe tha arisen 
is to lay it aback, by bringing the sheet to the misen-ahfouds. 

Bagpiper (boe'gpdi pw). [f. prec. + -EH L] One 
who plays 00 a bagpipe ; commonly called * piper, 

cs^goPromp. Parv. ai Baggepypere, pmnduemrius. f egye 
Tmynne Pride 4 Lotvl. 11841 * 33 where nought else but a 
beige piper is to ace. 1396 Siiaks. Merck. rTi. L 93 Laugh 
like Farrats at a bag-ptper. 1800 Wosnew. Michaof 9a Lute 
the noise Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

Ba'gpi-puff. vbl. sb, [as from a vb. to bag- 
pipe 4- -ingL] The action of playing on a bagpipe. 

199a Mosley MadrigaUs 1. E iij b, Who comes heare*. 
with bagpiping and drumming. 188a Masson in Macm. 
Mag. XLV. sd That fortnight of feasting*, processioning!, 
hunaingt, and bagpipings. 

t Bfo*gpii:ddimg* Obs. [f. Bag sb.* 4 Pudding.] 

1. A pudding boiled in a bag. 


1398 in Flosio. 1600 Heywood x Edtv. IV, Wks. 1874 I 
47 Thou shalt be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps 
a bag-pudding. 1641 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. i, A solemn 
son of Bagpudding and Pottage. 1817 Scott Rob Roy vi, To 
make room for the beef and the bagpuddinga. 

+ 2. fig. 1 Clown. Obs. (Cf Jackpudding.) 


son of Bagpudding and Pottage. 1817 Scott KoO Roy vi, To 
make room for the beef and the bagpuddings. 

1 2. fig. ? Clown. Obs. (Cf jackpudding.) 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. it. i. (1881) as Farewell, sweet 
heart.— God a mercy, bagpudding. 

Bag-reef I btr‘g,irf). Naut. (See quot.) 

••67S MYTH Sailor * s Wortl-bk., Bag-re^f a fourth or lower 
reef of fore-and-aft sails, often used >n the royal navy. Bag- 
reef °f topsails , first reef of five in American navy.i a short 
reef, usually taken in to prevent a large sail from bagging 
when on a wind. 

t Bague. Obs. [a. F bague, in med.L. baga, of 
uncertain origin.] A ring, a brooch. 

1473 Caxton Jason 106 Medea toke alle the most richest 
Jewels and bague* portatif. 

Baguette (bage t). [a. F. baguette (a small 

rod or wand ; in Arch, (as in Eng.) ad. It. bacchctta 
little rod, dim. of barchio L. baculum staff.] 
A small moulding of semicircular section, of the 
astragal species. 

1707 51 Chambers Cycl., Baguette, in architecture, a little 
round moulding lc«n than an astragal . . According to M. le 


round moulding lew than an astragal . . According to M. le 
Clerc, when the baguette is enriched with ornaments, it 
chauses its name, and is called chaplet. 184a Gwilt EncycL 
Archit. 111. i. 684 The astragal is also known by the names 
of 1>ead and baguette. 

Bag-wiff { btr g,wi g). (Also as two words.) A 
wig fashionable in the 18th century, the back-hair 
of which was enclos'd in an ornamental bag. 

17x7 Mrs. Ckntlivre Bold Stroke 111. i. Now must Bag 
Wig and Bus’ncss come in Play; A Thirty-Thousand- Pound 
Girl leads the Way. X766 Anrtky Bath Guide x. 60 Bag- 
wig. and lac’d Ruffles, and block Solitaire. 1890 W. Irving 
Cot/lsm. xxv. 95a Walking the Strand in grand array with 
bag-wig and sword. 

lienee Bag-wigged, a., wearing a bag-wig. 

1773 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 11. iv. 11883) 936 Pig-tailed 
lawyers and bag-wigged attorneys. 

f Bag-WOOd. Obs. [Apparently f. Bag v . ® + 
WoodT Small branches of trees, twigs, etc. such 
as could be lopned off with a bagging hook or 
bill, used for fuel. 

1399 in Bodmin Registers (1897-38) 103 To have their 
burden wood to bear and carry away upon their backs, of 
lot, crop, hook, and bag wood. {Sec N. 4 Q. Ser. 1. 11 . 904.] 

Bah ibfi), int. [Prob. after mod.F. bah l in same 
sense.] An exclamation expressive of contempt. 

(1600 Dekker Gentle Crt\ft Wits. I. 40 Away she flung. . 
nor said bih nor bah.] 18x7 Byron Beppo xxxii, Dreading 
the deep damnation of hia * bah I* 1848 Kingsley Saint s 
Trag. 111. iii. Bah I priest I What can this Marpurg-oisdnsaa 
do foi me? 

2. Used as a vb. [Cf. to pooh-pooh, etc.] 

1838 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 33 Mr. Richard . . b 
Bah I’d for his pains. 

II Bahar, barr(t (bhha-i). [Arah^j bahdr.] 
A measure of weight used in parts of India and 
China, varying in value in different places from 2 2$ 
to 635 lbs. >781 in Chambebs CycL Supp, 

Ii Bahu-t. Obs. [a. F. bahutte.] A dress for 
masquerading, a domino. 

X784 Mus Bebry 7 ml. 4 Corr. I. 76 Put on our babuls 
and want . . to . . the Florentine Theatre. 

f Balardour. Obs. [AF. ~ OF. batardeur, a 
mason*s labourer, who helps to carrv the ba'iard, 
mod.F. bayart, bdiart, or large hand-barrow with 
six handles on which building stones are carried. 
Erroneously connected in the Dictionaries with L 
bdjulator , and explained from Phillips (1706) on- 
ward, as *a cairier or bearer 6f any weight or 
burden.' Perhaps never used in Eng. : cf. Bayard 8 .] 

P. Blesenbis Con tin. Hist. Croyland tao Duos incisors* 
. . et duos baj ardours ssrvituros ad cariagium pstrm. 

Bald, north, f. Bode sb.; pa. t. of Bide v. 

Bale, Bales, obs. if. Bay sb. and a n Baixi. 

Baight, baign(e, obs. forms of Bait, Bain. 

Ii Baignoire (be'nwar, -wfj). [F. ; lit. 'a 
vessel for bathing in,* f. baigner to bathe ; also aa 


xp June 463/4 Two fresh sermons awask . . from 
r droning theological bagpipe. 



B ATKAUTB. 


C84 


baUm r 


in Eng.] A box at the theatre on the tame level as 
the stabs. 

tin Browning Red C oft. Sight -C. 984 Should ontAiphy 
Ottc a robe a trifle o'er the baigneirR-adga 1% Harpers 
Mag. Nov. 684/1 The iwchre beignoin • . art left at the d» 
powsl of the manager. 

Balk, obs. f. Bakb ; var. Heck v* Obs. 
Baikalite (Ivi-Mloin. Min. [f.Jiaikal, lake 
In Siberia + -its.] A dark dingy green variety of 
Sahlitr. (Dana.) 

leg# Km wa* Min. I. 509. >843 Humrl* Did. Cool. 
Baikflrixiitf. Alin. A viscid substance with 
balsamic odour and taste like that of wood-tar. 
(Dana.) 

Bai'kerite* Min. A wax-like mixture found 
near Lake Baikal consisting chiefly of ozocerite 
and baikerinite. (Dana.) 

BaiUe. Sr. A piece of curved wood used in 
fastening cows to the stake; in some places (ac- 
cording to Jamieson) the stake itself. 

1948 D. Fkrcurom Sc. Prom. (1783) 8 (Jam > Better hand 
loose, nor bound to an ill bakic. sflfi H. Shiphkns lik. 0/ 
farm 1x11 Cows are bound to a suite in the stall . . One 
method of binding is with the baikie . . flat to the neck of 
the cow. 

■ Bail <htt\ sb . l Also 5 bay 11 , baill, 5-7 bayle, 
() 7 bayl, bale, baile. [In senses 1 and a, a. OK. 
bail* power, custody, jurisdiction/ and 1 delivery/ n. 
bf action f. bailiier , in its senses of ' take charge of, 
guard, control,' and 'hand over, deliver' (see 
Bail. v. 1 ). The remaining senses are peculiarly 
English, and their development not quite certain. 
Hut from the Latin phrase traders in balHum alt cut, 
found 1259, an d the AF. lesser tn bail (1331). it 
set-ins that bail was originally related to sense J, 
and meant the ' custody or charge* (i.e. of the 
suiety) ; cf. a1»o the equivalent mainprise, manu- 
axptio. But it must soon have been associated in 
meaning with sense a, and the AF. bailler to 
deliver (chattels), since already in 16th c. it was 
explained as ' the delivery or handing over of the 
accused to his surety/ whence transferred to the 
security in consideration of which he was so de- 
livered, and Anally to the surety himself who be- 
came or gave security for his reappearance in court 
when called for judgment. There is nothing ap- 
proaching these senses in Fr. f while, on the other 
Land, the Kr. sense ' lease ' Is not in English. 

Hr. bail , (he n. of action, must be carefully distinguished 
from bail ' governor, ruler, tutor, guardian '|upr. bails, Sp. 
bayle, Pg. bnilio, It. hallo, balio u bdjnlus), never adopted 
in English tthuugh sometimes erroneouvly stated to be the 
direct source of sense 6 . HeUH-btitulux was the primary 
word; thence the vb. bniUer^i bUjuulrv \ thence again the 
n. of action bait formed in French, and adopted in English. 
.(The word is discussed by Cokk 4 ih l tut. 178.1] 

+ 1 . Charge, custody, jurisdiction, power. Obs. 
SX4MC1W. Afyst. (1841)993 His body is undyr your bayle. 
.*470 Hardin*, Chroti. xxviii, In battaill greate liir tuoke and 
putte in bail!. 1480 Caxton hay l ex of A. 1. xv. 39 So grete 
a thyng as is the bayll and charge of (he noblesse. _ . * 89 « 
Si'KNSUN P.Q. vii. vi. 49 baunus, now within their bade. 

1 2 . A handing over, delivery, giving. Ohs. [perh. 
not in Eng. ; but cf. 4 ] 

lis9* Britton 11. ix. 1 3 Cuin acun bail de seys'ne deit estve 
let. (When any livery of seisin is to be made.)] 

1 3 . The charge or friendly custody of a person 
who otherwise might lie Ice] t in prison, upon 
security given that ne shall be forthcoming at a 
time and place assigned. Ohs. (But the phrase 
admitted to bail, formerly let to bail , originated in 
this sense, though subsequently otherwise analysed.) 

[1159 Pnwixitmx of Barms (Stubbs Set. Chart. 396) Quod 
hu quibua tnulitur in bullium euin habeant coram justuiis. 
1331 Act $ Edw. Ill , viii, E« ont este par lex dir* Mnre- 
siaux lessee en buiL It must. Pulton : Ana by the Marshall?* 
of (he Kings Hunch have been let to baile.'| 1581 I.ambahdk 
pivots. m. il (16091 33 j That no lustice, nor lustices of peace, 
should let to bayle any person contrary to the said statute. 
1640 Skldkn Laws of Eng. 1. xxxvi. (1739) 53 Admitted to 
Bail if the offence* were bail iblc. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
*. v., To admit any to bail who ought not by law to be ad- 
mitted is punishable by fine. 

f 4 . Temporary delivery or release from Imprison- 
ment, 011 trading sureties or security to appear (or 
trial ; also, release, in a more general sense. Obs. 

1486 Mann, 4 House h. Exp. 169 Kohard Henengham be- 
en m sawcric to my mastyr for the bayle of on Willyam 
Valendcn of Manytre that was in the castell of Col cheat re. 
ISM Barclay Ship of Paolos (1570) 4 There shall be no 
liayle nor treating of mainprise. iua Act 34 4 35 Hen. 
I /If , , xx vii. f 50 The Prenutarie to nauc . . for the bay !e of 
euery person of felony, twelue pens, *998 Rowlands Betray. 
Christ t6 More dead then Laxarae in his atincking graue. 
When he deaths vaut till hft daies baile indured. 184a 
Declar. Lords 4 Comm, aa Dec. 6 To some common Goale, 
there to remaine without Bayle or Mainprixe. 1988 Black- 
' sroNB Cotntn. IV. 394 The nature of bail is . . a deli very, or 
bailment, of a person to his sureties, upon their giving (to- 
gether with himself > sufficient security for his appearance. 

5 . Security given for the release of a prisoner 
from imprisonment, pending his trial. 

I133S Act $ Edw. Ill , viii, Et ne les soeffreot null* part 
aler walkerants ne par bail ne sants bail.] 1493 Act u Hen. 
VI I, vii, They (shall] . . l>e put to sufficient bailL 1580 


lets. VIII an. i«ao <Rd Gftintf liberty to 
1 to go under bs^lL s8og Vsrsthgan Lot* 
3ad Putting in bay! to be freed or protected 


Svow Chron. Hots. 

..hi* pri oners to l _ 

Intel/. x. (s6a8) 328 Putting in bay! t _ 

for the time from prison. tflo 7 Hbvwood Worn. A'dAWks 
<874 11. 130, 1 am not free, 1 go but under baile. 1871 F. 
Puturrs Keg. JVoceu. ab8 They ought not to be releaaed 
until they . . give Bayl to appear, and answer the action. 
1891 Wood Ash. Uxvn. 11 . 146 He had hie liberty upon 
bAyle of 40000 1 . 17x3 Swift Cadmus y V. Wks. 173$ t Il- 
ia. 30 iliat both parties Shou'd . . appear, and save their ball. 
1741 Middleton Cicero L lit. 193 A miserable, needy crew, 
who had . . forleited their bails. x86e Trolloek Orley P\ 
xin. 98 H» client, .was prepared with bail to any amount, 
b. fig. Security, surety, guarantee. 
a 1993 H. Smith Serm. 1 9637 > 330 Death would take no baile, 
we are all tenants at will and we mutt leave . . at a day's, at 
an houres warning. i8a6 Bernard Isle pf Man (1807)81 
None being sufficient to lay in bayle to answer God for the 
sin. stag Milton Totrack. Wks. 1738 I. ajx Doubtless this 
man hath bail enough to be no Adulterer. 

0. To give leg bail (jocular): to be beholden to 
one's own legs lor escape, to run away. 

*771 Adair Amor. Ind. 377, 1 had concluded to use no 
chivalry, but give them leg-bail instead of It, by . . making 
for a deep swamp. 1841 Mamyat Poacher xxii, Given them 
leg bail, I'll swear. 

6. The ]>er8on or persons who procure the release 
of a prisoner from the custody of the officer arrest- 
ing him, or from prison, by becoming surety for 
his appearance in court for trial. 

The bail now beixxne* answerable with his money, hut 
formerly he might have to give his own person as security, 
whence the phrase to be or become bait, is. security, as 
opposed to give or put In bait of sense 3. 

1993 Shakr. a Hen. VI. v. i. xxt Sirrah, call in my aonne 
to be my bale, xso The tonnes of Yorke shall be their 
Fathers baile. 1844 Milton A reap. 'Arb.' 16 His bayl and 
surety. 1849 Skldkn Lawsofp.ng. 1. xxxvi. 11739' 37 If the 
party balled made default . . his R.«il suffered as Principal. 
1676 D'Ueeky Mad. Pickle v. iii. (1677 6s Well, leave 'em 
with me, I'll be Boil for their appearance to morrow. 1869 
J. Mahtinkac I ts. 11 . xaa (He] must stuud boil for himself iu 
the court of truth. 

fig. sfloo By Hon Juan v. xeix, I won’t be bail for any- 
thing beyond. 1850 Thackeray Pendcnnix xxx. 11884 39a 
Ye'll spend it like a man of spirit— I'll go bail for that. 

r In cunsequence of the transition of meaning in senses 
3 6, many phrases are current which arc not easily analysed. 
'To say that the magistrate bails the prisoner see Bail v. 1 
a 1 in now somewhat old-fashioned. Generally, the magistrate 
accepts bail, admits to bail, alltnos bail, or (occasionally) 
holds to bail, or takes bait. I have aLo seen grants bail. 
The regular phrase of the Statute-book is, I think, "the magis- 
trate may admit him to bail." In 45 Geo. Ill, c. o 2, the 
magistrate also takes bail, the prisoner gives both Bail is 
also offered by the prisoner, and may he refused by the 
magistrate ; on thu day appointed his bail surrender, render, 
bring in, or produce him in court, or the accused surrenders 
to his bail. In the latter phrase, there is u notion of his de- 
livering himself up in discharge of the recognizances into 
which lie himself, as well os his sureties, has entered, for his 
appearance. This idea also colours the later use of hold to 
bail, admit to bail! (F. W. Maitland.) 

7 . Comb. Bail-bond, the Loud or security entered 
into by a ball; bail-pleoo: (see quot.h 

1709 Act 7 Anne in Loud. Gao. No. 4538/1 All Bail Bonds 
given by the said Ambassador .. are utterly Null and Void. 
18x5 Scott Guy Af. Hi, Where shall we find one to draw the 
bail-bond? *788 Blackstonk Comm. Ill, 291 Which recog- 
nizance is transmitted to the court in a slip of parchment 
tntitled a bail piece. 

Bail, sb* Forms : 5 beyl, bayl, 5-7 bayle, 7 
bail's 7- bail, (8 9 erron. bal^). [ME. beyl, prob. 
a. ON. beygla , Da. boile, Sw biigel, bygel, bending, 
ring, hoop, guard of a sword -handle, etc. ; cf. also 
ON. bey la hump, swelling (Vigf.) ; all from ON. 
bcygja = OE. b tan, bygan, to bend, bow. There 
may even have been an OE. *beget, bygel ; cf. LG. 
bogtl in same sense.] 

1 . A hoop or ring ; a half-hoop for supporting the 
cover of a wagon or cradle, the tilt oi a boat etc. 

1447 Dokknham Seyntys 100 My right hand arayid . . Wyth 
a precyous hey I of gold hath he. 1494 Ord. K. Housek. 137 
Twoe crudlcbands of crimsonne velvctt and a bayle . . for 
the same. 1909 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (1697 ix To 
the same watermen for fowre bayles for the saied barge. 
1889 Worlidck Syst . Agric. (1681 1 a 16 Two small round 
Hoops or Arches . . like unto the two end-lioops or Bails of 
a Carriers Waggon, or a Tilt-boat. 1748 led . 4 1 Da For, etc. 
Tour tit. Brit. 1 . 143 (D.) An act o* Parliament passed in 
1736- 7 - - prohibits close Decks and Baibi nailed down in the 
Wherries. 1884 IV. Sussex Com. bj Sept., A capital Urge 
rick doth, with bail. 

2 . The hoop-handle of a kettle or similar vessel. 

*483 Bury Wills (850) 33 A litell chafour with a beyl and 
a lyd. 1807 Torsr.i L Serpents 767 About the same vessel 
[caldron or kettle] ..btnde this.. to the handle or bayl 
thereof. 1741 Paynb Phil. Trasu. XLI. 803 A Handle or 
Bale . . by which it may be hung or held up. 1869 E. 
Burritt Walk 460 The old-fashioned bails of our brass- 
kettles. *868 Howells Venet. Life 36 A small pot of 
glazed earthenware having an earthen bale. 

Bail, bayle ri^l). *62 Forms : 3-6 baile, 4 
bailie, 4-6 bail, bayl^, 6 bayl, bayll, o bayle 
(sense a), ball, bale (sense 4)*/ [ME., a. OF. bail 
and baile, bailie in same sense/ of doubtful origin ; 
perh. verbal sbs. f. bailiier enclose, shut (1331 
in Gndef.), unless indeed they are the source of that 
word : see Bail *.» Cf. also neat, and Bait.it. 

It is phonedcalty possible that bail, bailie, represent 
baeulmn, pi. bacufa, sticks, in the sense of* stakes, palisade/ 
but historical evidence of such a development of sense is 


wanting.] 


L */. Outer Bne of fortificattat fonned of stakes? 
palisade* barriers. 

Mh b 3 we the bayles. Ibid. 67 They rode ia nod ordRq 
and emne to the bayls. 1798 Soutmsv JoemffAn'no* 138 
O’er the bayle, Ihe bayle DowlevtlTdhy victeeksw Frtaw, 
Tlie assailants pass’d. 

2. The wall of the outer court of a feudal castle; 
extended to each of the successive wills which 
separate the courts. Htnee % sometimes used for 
the courts themselves. See Bailky. 

a *300 Cursor M. 10033 be baile midelmast o thre, Bitadcbns 
wet hir chant ite . . Nain o ball it hat for-b» For it hbr heitd 
als in baili, ct$m Cast. J*ouo 687 .SrH« book bra Bayle* 
wik-alla So fctr i-diht w» strong wall*, fiago Ms rim Vii. 
*13 That thei wolde ky siege environ tho bade. >870 89 
Hounshko Scot. Chnm. (1806) 11 . 368 The lord It lenung . . 
fled out by the postern gate, at the neither baile. stij Hocc 
Queen's Wake 353 Both bayle and keep rang with (he din. 

1 8. pi. The bulwarks of a boat. Vos. 

*977 Homksiibd Ckron. III. 98i/S His barge . . with 
yeomen standing vpon the bails. 155S 1803 N icmols Progr. 
Q. Elis. II. a8«One of the watermen. . being the second man 
next unto the hales of the oak! barge. 

4 . A bar or pole to sejparate horses standing in 
an open stable ; a swinging bail Is hung at one end 
from the manger, and at the other from the celling. 

*844 Kogul. fOrd. Army 351 When the home is deposited 
in the hold . . it is the duty of the ship's carpenter to fix the 
bail* which are to secure him. sflfct Ord. 4 Regal. R. 
Engineers xix. 06 Battery Stables . . 70 Bail Stalin . . 9 A. 
by 5] ft. 1899 ' Stonkhknck ' Rural Sports 583 With bales 
horses can be stowed much more thickly than with travise*. 
*f 77 — Horse xiii. 303 A Gangway- Bail is . . a strong piece 
of oak which is dropped into a mortice in the stall-post at 
one end, and into another made in the wall opposite. 

6. (In Australia) : A framework for securing the 
head of a cow while she is milked. 

*889 K. A. Pktiibrick in tetter: The cows are taken to (he 
bails, which may be in the open air, in a shtd, or in stalls us 
in a stable. 

j sbA [Godt froy nays * In the arrondissc- 
ment ol Vervains and of Avc»ncs bail is the name 


of a horizontal piece ot wood fixed upon two 
slakes.' This is exactly the cricket bail oi the last 
century : the origin of the Fr. is uncertain ; perh. 
identical with the preceding word ; bcarcely an in- 
dependent rupr. of J.. baculum . J 

fl A cross bar. Obs. 

*S7S Turdkhvilk Hooke of Falconrie 358 Set them uppon 
some peardie or bayle of wood that they ma>c by that 
mesne* the belter keep? their feathers unbroken, and eschue 
the dragging of their traines upon the ground. 

2 . In Cricket, name of each of the two pieces of 
wood laid acioss the tops of ihc thice stumps 
which form the wicket. 

(The bails are at present made 4 inches long, turned and 
shaped on the lathe ; but originally the wicket consisted of 
a single bail, two feet long, laid across two stumps. 

1770 J. Love Critket 19 The Bail , and mangfed Stumps 
bestrew the Field. 1799 in Hoyles immee 16031 3 QI 1 *»« 
striker is out if the bail is bowled off. 18x3 Sports if Child- 
hood Cricket 33 The Wicket consists of two pieces of wood 
fixed upright, and kept together by another piece, which is 
laid across the top and is called a Bail. 1833 Strutt Sports 
h Past. 1 Hone) 106 Of late Yearn the wicket consists of three 
stuinusand two bails. 1861 Whyik-Mflviixe 7 ilb. A 'ego 
167 My bail* fly upwards ; and . . 1 am disagreeably conscious 
of being ' bowled out.' 

tBsU. sbA Naut. Obs. Forms: 5 bayle, 7 
baile, 8 bail. [In eailier form baile , a. F. bailie 
(in nautical language) a bucket, a pail, prob. 
late L. bacula, dim. of baca, bcuca, Back sb. J A 
bucket or shallow tub used on board ship, esp. for 
emptying out water ; any small vessel used to bail 
the water out of a boat. 

148s Mann. 4 Housek. Exp axx My master paid t> Perm 
here brewer for vj bey les for the spynas vij d. 177s 84 Cook 
Voy. (1793) 1 . 157 The gentlemen likewise saw the bail of a 
canoe . made of a human skull. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word • 
Itk., Bayle, an old term for bucket* 

Bail (b/U), tr.l Forms : 5-7 bayl(e, 6 bole, 
biial, 6-7 baile, 6- bail. [a. OF. bailiier, bat Her, 
bailler ( - Pr. bailor ) L. bajuldre ' to bear a bur- 
den, to carry/ afterwards ' lo carry on, manage, 
rule,' and 'to be guardian or tutor,' whence bailiier 
ranged in OK. irom 'bear, carry, handle, treat, 
manage, conduct, govern, control, rule, take charge 
of, guard,' to 'take hold of, receive, take, take 
away/ and • hand over, deliver, give.' From the 
last of these arose the Anglo-French legal sense of 
' deliver/ narrowed dou n in use to ' deliver on trust 
on certain conditions. 1 Sense a is probably imme- 
diately from Bail sbA 3, 4, as if snort for ' let to 
bail, admit to bail,' but clearly influenced by AF. 
bailler in sense 1, so as to make 'deliver' or 'libe- 
rate ' at length the leading idea. Hence extended 
from the act of the magistrate to that ol the surety, 
and used in various transferred senses.] 

L Immediately from F. bailiier* 

1 . * To deliver (goods’ 1 In trust, upon a contract 
expressed or implied that the trust shall be fcrith- 
f fly executed on the part of the bailee.' Black stone. 
[See Bailment, Bailor, Bailkb.] 



BIIMIBT, ' 


■' BAIL. ' 

btpm PimrJ*. B£>. tl , mA tot hijrdttlimt vtf acrfe, 
to .«mi tl tar tauto • nWlhi %.m woIomm.] 17U 
VtMMTpNC Cmmm, II. 451 If doth be delivered, on in out 
legal dialect) bailed, to a tayior to make a suit of cloatha. 
IL Immediately from Bail d.l 
9 L To admit to bail, to liberate on bail; to re- 
lease (• person) from immediate arrest or itopiison- 
ment, on security being given by one or more sureties 
that the person so released shall be duly presented 
for trial Said of the magistrate, arch. 

>54 * Haw Ctovu. Hen. VIII an. 14 R.)A1 the other, if 
they would be bayled, to fyiuie mu reties for their trtieth and 
allegeauace, tgg Act e j Mary x. 1 1 11639 , Such Justices 
. . as haue authority to baile any prisoner brought before 
ijaa. *d4J Te rates de 61 Ley 35 b, Upon the Bond* of these 
Sureties . . he u baited, that w to say, set at liberty, untill 
tha day appointed for his appearance. 1715 Burnet Own 
£ime iu (ft.) Jeffries was bolder, so he bailed him. 1771 
famine Lett. Jxv. 318 You have bailed a man .. whom the 
ford mayor of londan had refused to bail 1867 Hallam 
Conit. Hut. (1876- 11. viiL 3 Charles .. told ihum he was 
content the prisoners should be bailed. 

+b fig. and gen. To liberate from imprisonment. 
sgSc Studlby Seneca' $ Here. Uituus 016 b, Hath hell no 
power to hold thy sprite . . Or else hath Pluto baalde thee 
out ? im Greens Canny Catch. 11. 31 Slrra see if your pick- 
lacks will serue the tume to bale you hence. s6oo S. 
Nicholson A colast us (1876) ay It’s hard to bayie imprisoned 
thoughts again*. 

3 . To procure the liberation of (any one) from 
prison or arrest, by becoming bail or security for 
him. ( To bail out implies that he is already in 
prison.) Also Jig. 

*567 Fleming Coutn. Holinthed III. 353/* A woman . . 
whome the same Hruistar hod bailed out of Bridewell. 
>S*® Shaks- Tit. A. 11. tit. 399 Thou shalt not Haile them, 
see thou follow ine. 164a Fuller Holy 0 Fro/. St. f. hr. 11 
The dearest Husband cannot bail his wife when death awaits 
hff. «to« Boswell Johnson '1831) I. 933, 1 shall .have my 
old friend to bail out of the round- house, a 183s Mackintosh 
RevoLof 1688 Wk*. 1846 II. 981 Twenty-eight peers Were 
prepared to bail them, if bail should be required. tBio 
Mrs. Gaskell Round the Sofa $8, 1 offer to bail tne fellow out, 
and to be responsible for his appearance at the sessions. 
4 t-fig- To be securiiy or pledge for; to secure, 
guarantee, protect. 

*5®7 Myrr. Mag.. Madan xii. 4 Grace and prudence bayles 
our carefull b.mdes. i6ao Sanderson Strut. I. 166 This 
stranger, this Lot.. hath bayled you hitherto, and given 
von protection, a 1630 Osborn Q. Elis. (167.1) 464 Let the 
Proverb As sure as Check bay I me from the least suspicion 
of hyperboly. 

Bail, vP ? Obs. [f. Bail jA.2] To hoop, gird. 
1548 [see Bailed p//. 0. J. 9394 Nashe Uttfort. Trav. 59 
Close soldered, and bailde about with yron. 

Bail, v.d Also 6 bale. [App. ad. OF. bat l tier 
to enclose shut, of doubtful source : immediately 
related to bail, bailie , Bail sbfi, though it re not 
yet certain which is derived from the other ; if the 
vb. be the source, it may be perh. only another 
sense of bailtier , to have charge of, control, guard, 
etc.: see Bail v.lj 

1 . To confine, rare. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonnets No. 133 Prison my heart in thy steele 
bosouiL* warde, liut then my friends heart let my poore 
heart bale, Who ere keeper me, let my heart be his garde; 
*85* Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 303 The infinite spirit dues 
not bail itself under proportion and number. 

2 . To bail up [in Australia): a. To secure the 
head of a cow in a 'bail' while she is milked; 
b. (said of bushrangers) To 4 stick up* and disarm 
travellers in oider to rob them w.thout re^btance; 
also, intr. To surrender without resistance, disarm 
oneself by throwing up the arms. [The identity 
of this with a. is disputed.] 

1880 Melbourne Argus 99 July 1/7 We were bailed up by 
an armed man on horseback. — in Leisure Ho. (1883) 107 
4 Bail up I Throw up your arms. I'm Ned Kelly I’ Mnd.droin 
E. A. Petherick) 4 Have you bailed up the cows!' 4 Yes, 
they're bailed up.’ 

Bail;, v 4 Also 5 7 baile, bayie, (7-9 bale). * 
ff. Bail jA*] Now often less correctly Bai«c q.v. 
To lade or throw water out of a boat, etc., with 
buckets (formerly called bails), pails basins, or 
other vessels, a. To bail the water (out). 

>6*3 Puschas Pilgr. ix. xiv. 911 They bailed and pumped 
two thousand tun* and yet were ten root deepe. idaS K. 
Hawkins Coy. S. Sea 996 In clearing and bayling the water. 
1604 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 174 Bucket* . . to haite out the 
water. ilag M armvat E. Mildmay xi, One [man] to bail 
the water out. 

b. To bail the boat (out). 

1840 K. Dana Bcf. Mast xviii. 30 By the help of a small 
bucket and our hat* we bailed ner out. <841 Catlim N. 
Amsr. /*4 118441 ll.xlvtii. nc Ladles to bail them oul 
0, absol. 

*604 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 174 Railing and pumping 
three daies and three night* without intermission. 168a Sir 
i. Berry in l*owL Gas. No. 1790/7 Still working with the 
Pump* and Bailing, but to no purpose. 

t BAi kbli, a.l Obs. In 5-6 baliabls. fa. 
OF. baillable f. baiiler in sense of * deliver.*] Cap 
able of being delivered, deliverable. 

Igw AgNoc.ii Chron. u8n) tax If the* oure presentm lettree 
patentls . . be not bsleable. 

Bailable <bf-JfibT), a*; also 6 7 baOaable, 
bHfl(*"> (f> Hail vJ and sb.l 4 -aauc ] 

*■ L Of persons : Entitled to be released' on ball 


tftM Adt t-9 Mary itiiL « 3 Any person or peredns . . being 
bayleabie by the law. s6e6 Bernard Isis Matt 116071 7* 
To send him to Gaols, if he he not baiteable. *756 Moats 
Amor. Grog. I. 36c Ail pereon* thall bs bailable, uolste (a t 
capital offences. 

2 . Of an offence or process : Admitting of ball 

1649 Seldom Laws of Eng. l xxxvi. (1739) 53 He was .. 
admitted to Bail if the offences were bailable. *8x7 J At. 
Mill Brit. India 1 X. v. vl 57a A capiat was granted, with a 
bailable clause. 1839 Ln. J. Campbell In Ellis Law Rep. 
II. ua Directed only against bailable process. 

Bllllgt (bF»Trc % ). Also 9 baQiaga, baillaga. 
[ 1 . Bail o.l, or AF. baillier to deliver : perh. there 
was an AF. m bailliage or med.L. +baUiagium in 
this st-nse.] A duty upon delivery of goods. 

1753 Chambers Cyirl. Sn/p. s-v., Water Bai/iage or Railage. 
is an antient duty received by the city of London, far all 
goods and merchandises brought into or carried out of the 
port. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames xi. 33a Of BaUiage, 
or Delivery of Goods 1809 R, Langfoxi* Introd. 7 rude 
199 Railage , duty paid on goods to the City of London. 

II See also B villiaok. 


+B»i 1 -dock, bole-dock. OAr. miun.jd.* 
barrier ; see Dook .1 At the Old Bailey, London, 
(formerly) * a small room taken from one of the 


(formerly) * a small room taken from one of the 
comers of the court, and left open at the t p ; in 
which, during the trials, are put some of the male- 
factors.' Scots Mag. 1753 XV. 42/1. 

1604 Hkywood Gttnnik. ill. 159 The session* is dissolved, 
the bench and bnlc-docke dee red. (66e K llwood A utobioc. 
(17671 148 Away 1 wo* taken and thrust into tha Bail-dock 
to my other Friends who had been called before me. *670 
Penn Truth Rescued 8, I was commanded to Bale- 
Dock for Turbulency and Impertinency. *7*6 Load. Gao. 
No. 5399/3 James Guodlnan. .made his Escape, .by loai.lng 
over the Spikes of the llail-Dock and the Kails at the Sessions- 
House in the Old-Uaily. 16*3 Lamb Rita n86o) 7«, I re- 
member Petul before his accusers, and Fox in the tail-dock. 

t Baile, bayie, ini. Obs. [Perh. imperative 
of Fr. baiiler in sense * Deliver [blows) I * But cf. 
baiiler sa foi, in Littrd.] A call to combatants to 
engage. 

0 1909 Skkt.tom Agst. Gamesche 31 Baile, baile at you 
bothe, frantike folysl c 1530 Lo. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. 
364 Than harodcs began to crye : knightes, do your best I 
go togyder. bayie t bayie I Than began the tournay. 
Buldd (Ivdd), ///. a .1 [£. Baii. v. l -ku.] Re- 
leased on bail. 

153a Hulort, Bayled, oir lette to bayie, Vadimtmio oh - 
itrictm. 1664 Bwti f.r Hud. 11. iii. 7 1 Uke a Bail'd and 
Main-pris'd Lover. Although at large 1 am txnind over. 

Bailed (teUd), fil a * [t. Bail v* + -kd.] 
HooihkI (and covered) a wagon. 

154J Hau: Chron. (I809' 8ot Then the Qnene in a 
litter of white clothe of guide not covered nor Bayled. 1598 
Stow Sunny xli. (16031 4 <6 A close curt, bayled ouer. 

Bailee (b^»*l/). Law. Also 6 bally, 7 bay Ho. 
[f. Bail v. 1 + -eb.] One to whom goods are com- 
mitted in trust for n specific purpose. 

1518 Perkins Prof. lik. ii. | 140 (2649 6a If. .afterwards 
the Baily deliver l he Obligation to Whom it was made. 16x3 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636, i8o'l*he baylement of goods to 
imploy, in, when the Bailee hath the things themselues to 
v»e to another* profit. 187$ Poste Gains m. 493 Them con-* 
tract*, .aft imply a delivery from the bailor to the bailee and 
a rcdclivery from the bailee to the bailor, 

Bailor 1 * [f* Bail v.l + -rh L] He who or that 
which tuiils water out: a man employed to bail 
out & ship ; & utensil list'd for this purpose, a 
machine constructed to lift and throw out water 
from a pit, etc. 

1 883 Kingston Paddy Finn xv. 190 There wax no bailer! 
hut I had seized my hat. 1883 Century Mag. July jjoA The 
‘sund -pump* and v batter, 1 * employed to take up and hoist 
oul the pulverized rock and waier. 2883 Daily News isScpt. 
9 7 1 Sh tpping ', | Ship) Hardwick, .half full ot eater. . Bailers 
have been employed. 

Bailer Ctichet. [f. Bail sbP + -kuI] a 

ball so bowled as to hit the bails. 

s88s Daily News 21 June 2/6 \Cricket\ A fine bailer from 
Studd beat Peake when 946 had been made. s88s Daily 
Tel. 97 May, A bailer from Jones Just managed to destroy 
his chance. 

Bailey (bF>’li). Forms: 3 baili, 4 haply* 
r lie, -lya, bailye, ballly, baly, 4-5 baiUia, 4 6 
baily, bailie, 9 bailey, [a M E. variant of bayie. 
Bail sb .3; possibly from toe med.L. form balium , 
ballium ; cf. Vetus Ballium — Old Bailey , l)n Cange. 
Not in Fr. It coincides in its spellings with Baillih, 
| with which it was probably, confused,] 

I 1 . The external wall enclosing the outer court, 
and forming - the first line of defence, of a feudal 
I castle ; and, in a wider sense, any of the circuits 


the courts dfacastls formed by the spaces between the eh* 
ctuu Qf wags or defences which surrounded the keep. i|$i 
Turner Horn. Arckii. L I. 17 Hie royal apartments were 
not in the keep, but iu the court-yard, or bailey. itkaLuck 
ef Ladysmedo L 93 Th# eairance-gate . . ted into a narrow 
outer oatley. • 

H. (Retained in proper names : e. g. the Old Bailey 
in London, the scat of the Central Criminal Court, 
so called from the and nt bailey or ballium of the 
city wall between Lud Gate and New Gate, within 
which it was situaied.) 

xvjoPitkihy Note to Papists 'Collier* 15 The Draile, wheron 
helay fast bound In midst olde baily street tsh Flemimo 
Cantu. Holinsked III. 357/1 At a sessions noluen in the 
justice hall in tha old Uulw of tendon- s8fig Morn. Steer 
5 July, The phrase, 4 Old Hailey style,* is an ordinary faftm 
de purler, and is well understood to mean, .a certain license 
Af vituperation Which has been supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to characterise its proceedings. 

Bailey, obs. t&riaut ot Baili r. 

Buillage* -iiry, valiants ot Bailaob, -iibt. 

Bailie (bfi’U)< Forms: 3 bailli, -io, 3-4 
baili, 3-7 bayly, 4 bayll, bayely, 4-5 baylla, 4 -6 
bayie, bailye, 4 8 bailly, 5 bailjhey, 5 6 baly, 
$-7 bayloy, 6 bay lay, baUjle, 7 baylle, 7-8 
baiUia, bailey, 4-9 bally, 0 - bailie. IMF. f villi, 
a. OF. Itailli ( 1 3th c.), later form of bat/lis , bailli/. 
Bailiff, q. v.J Another form of the word Bailiff, 
with which it was tormerly interchangeable ; now 
obsolete in England, but retained in a special sense 
in Scotland. 

+ l.«BAiLrrr i. Obs. 

hot R. Clouu (93 To |>e baylys of he toun hastiltche heo 
weudti, 0 1300 Cursor M. yfii par vs tok [e hei built [y.r. 
tailly, bayll, taily|. ibid. 9^58 He ne bad ncucr sa gret 
i-.uvie, AU his man fur to he bailLc [c.r. bayly). 1483I 
Carton Gold. Leg. 3*6/1 Mayrcs, Shereucs, tayltes, end 
suclic other Losm; offices. 9494 Fa b van Hen. Hi, an. 1966 
iK.) Y baylly of the cat. tell 01 Wyudcaore. 1901 Plump ton 
Corr. 19 The Ui)l.ty of llyngliiuii Vapcniake. tgev Gard- 
iner in’ Pocock A'/V. Ref. I. 75 l.t-iitg; advised by the baly 
of Dover so to do. 1330 P toper Dyuio&e < 1 663/ 39 tuery 


secular lords., is lio<l> tayLy. 1598 Haklu\t l oy. 1. 199 
Sent to the Shcrife of hudxcx, to the Maior and Coinniunuhtc 


of the Ciiie of Winchester, to the Baily of Southampton, the 
Baily of Lenne, tlw Baily of Kent. 166s Fuller ft ’or f hie* 
11. i»9 At Ashby Dtt La Zouch. .where Ins Father under the 
Karl of Huntuiglun, was Governour or Baly of the Town. 

hnntorously. i6«r Bromk jov. Crew l 364 '1 hen up rise 
Randal, Hayley of the Biggai'.^. 

2 . In Scotland, t a. jormerly, The chief magis* 
trnte of a ba<ony or pait ol a county, having 
functions equivalent to those of a sheriff. Obs. 

1375 Harbour Bruce t. 190 Schyrreffys and balljhcjrs maid 
he f Imsii. (4*5 Acts Jas. i . 15971 f 63 1 he kiugis liailliu, or 
a Depute of the towue. 1634-46 Row Hist. A irk U*4*) 87 
For other civill and criniinail jurisdictions, the heretable 
boil lies might stinplie that part. 1754 Krnkine Prmc. Sc. 
Law ( 1809) 38 Where. lands, not erected into a regality, fell 


into the King's hands, he appointed a bailie over thpm, whose 
jurisdiction was equal to that of a sheriff. 

b. now. A municipal qiagistiate corresponding 
to the English alderman. 

1484 Caxton Chyualry in Kynge* and pryncet which make 
prouostes and badlyes of other pemones than of knyjtes. 


s«ft fustr. of Satins in Annals oj Hawick *31 In the hand* 
of Adam Cessfurde, . ane of ye bail^ies of Huwick. s6eg 
Skenk Reg. Mag. »8 At the first head Court after Michael* 
mes, the naillies sould be chi 


rde, .ane of ye bailie* of Huwick. s6eg 
(28 At the first head Court after Michael* 
sould be chosen. 1796 M^tautAmer. Gcog. 


castle ; and, in a wirier sense, any of the circuits 
of walla or defences which surrounded the keep. 

01300 Curs r AL 10323 P* midmost lmilly of pe pre Bitok* 
enob wel hir chastite . . Name of baily hit hub far-bi For hit 
fhir] helde euer in baily [vs-, bailey, bayly). ibtd. 1003s 
here sloiideo j>re bailye* wiboute put wel kepeo pat cartel 
Froip arwe shet & qpeuret c <305 E. E. AIM. P. A* >689 As 
quen 1 Munched vpon pat balyjio ferly per-of wots ta felure, 
1I51 Turner Horn. Arckii. 1 . 1. 16 The more rectouc habitw- 
tkM reared within ltd enclosures or baile)-*. 1 

2 . In later writeni: The outer coutt 6r base epatt 
of a feudal coatle ; also, either of the two (or three 
courts) formed by the spaces betweeu the circuits of 
walls or defences. Hence outer bailey , inner bailey. 

1845 (itoss. Goth. An Ait. I. 37 Uaitey was a name given to 


1 1. 169 Edinburgh is governed by a lord provost, lour bailhc* 
(8(8 Scott Rob Roy xxix, 1 am a free burgesx und a magis- 
trate o' Glasgow; Nicol jarvie is my name, i am a bailie, 
be praised for the honour. 

1 3. m Bailiff s. Obs. (or dial.) 

c 1340 Cursor Af. <Trin.j 19914 As baily [Colt, bedell gob 
hi fare lusthe. c 1386 Chaucer Ereres i . go * Artow than a 
bayely?' 1 Ye/ quod he. c 1460 Tomnley Atyst. ij A mekdle 
myschaunce And the bayles us take. 154* Hninnlow t om - 
pinout vii. (1874191 Euery man is a bayly to attache a felon. 
c 1 mo Norobm Shoe., Brit. Com*, it, aft 73 A liberty* when 
the Strifes Baylye can not areste. s6£8 Hhadwri.l Sullen 
Lor. 111. Wks, irao 1. 61 Worse than a Bayloy, that arrests 
in the Ina* of Court. (In Scotland, constables specially em- 
ployed In carrying out- the Tweed Fisheries' Acts are called 
water-bailies.] 

fig. s6*l QuaBLBS Argulut 4 P. (1678; lao Natures pale- 
toe d Bailey now distrains His blood. 

to. * Bailiff 3 . Obs 

**375 W vet . if Serru. Sel. Wlu. (869 I. 94 pi* bailly [Luke 
xvL t J was worldly wy*e. 14I3 Cax i on Gala. Leg. 4 1/3 That 
Eleaxar the sone of my baily be inyu tayr. 1503 1 * iizhf.km. 
Husk. § 134 If thou huue any wode to *cll cau.se thy bayly 
.. to do it far the. (6ea Fulnsckk a nd Pt. Parali. 43 A 
bailie is he to whom a special! charge of pruLuring a mans 
profile, and the valuable increase ol Ins Health is committed. 
*66» Pei-ys Diury 19 July, Agreeing with liauker to have a 
care of my business in my alwcnce . . to he our bayly. «608 
Smauwbu. Sgr. Alsaiia il i. 43 A very pretty fellow far a 
getil le 11 van's bailey. 1730 Sh ii t Panegyr. Dean Mine. 1 17351 


gentleman s bailey. 1730 Sh ii t Panegyr. Jtenu Mute. 1 1735) 
V. 137 .You merit new Employments daily • Our Thatcher, 
Ditcher, Card'ner, Buily. 

6. Bailie-errant « bailiff- errant : sec Baili? f 4. 

saaS Tindale Ohed. ( hr. Man Wlu 1 . 904 The sheriffs, 
baiiy-er rants, constable*, and such like officer*. 

Bailie, vaiiaut of Haillik, Obs., juriadictlon, 
and of Bailky, court- wall of a cattle. 

Blllievy, (bfHieri, .bji*li,ri). Obs. exa 

Mist. Forma 27-9 bolllerie, -«ry, bajlerfto, bay- 
liarj, 7-8 bailiary, 8 baiUiary, -ary, 8 -9 baU. 
i err- [Io 1 lh c. bailie He, a. F. 4 baillerie office of 
the bailli or 1 I.kii.ih.] The jurisdiction of a bailie ; 



BAILIEBHIP, 


BAXLXBBT, 


tip., in Scotland, before the abolition of hereditary 
jurisdictions. a district administered by a bailie 
instead of by a sheriff. 

144 Ads 7 or. I ( 1597 ) I *7 That ilka Schireffe gfoe opaa 
bidding to the people of his Hailllarie. 1609 Skknm Reg. 
Ataj. (61 Within their houses, ludi, bounds, or Baillerka. 
s%f Spottibwood Hist. Ch. Scot . vi. (1677) a 86 Proclamation* 
•ant to tha Sheriffdom* of Edinburgh, Hading ton, Linlithgow 
. . and to the HniJiunes of Kyle and Cunningham, a 1649 
Dkumm. or Hawth. Jot. //, wks. (1711) *4 Tne baylerie of 
Aherbrothock. 1679 Proclam. Edint. 4 May. Baylins of Re* 

{ alitie* and Hayliane*. 1708 Proclam , . 1 s 1 uly id Lend. Gao. 

la 4456/1 We Require . . Baillie* of Baiiliaries. 1794 Ea- 
skink Priac. Sc. Lam •1809*38 By the late jurisdiction act. 
•o Geo. 11 . c. *3, all heritable regalities ana hailierie*, and 
all such heritable sheriffship* and stewartric*, a* were only 
parts of a shire, are dissolved. 

Battleship (b?ili,Jip). Forms: 4- bailly-, 
bail!-, bayely-, bail!-, bealie-, bayly-, bailie-, 
-ship, -shyppe. [f. Bailik + -ship ; see also 
Bvilipphuip .1 

1 1 * Stewardship, lit. and fig. Ohs. 
c 137a Wyclif Scrm. Scl. Wks. 1869 1 . » A reckenynge 
of bi boillyship. 193a Hkrvkt Xenophon's Hottseh. U768) 
58 What profyte shulde we liaue by his bayelyshyppe? 
ssla N. T. <Rhem.) Luke xvL a Render account of thy baili- 
•nip : for now thou count no more be baiiife. 

2 . The office of a bailie or {obs.) a bailiff. 

c 147a P lampion Corr . 37 The office of the bailiship of 
Sesey. x*f% Will* 4 Inv . N. C. ( 18601 166 With all my ryght 
of the bealiethin of Carham. 160a Fulhkckk 2nd Pi . Parts//. 
45 More agreable to our lawa especially in this matter of 
bailieship. 

3 . The district under a bailie or bailiff, 
isos Arnold Chron (1811 'aia Them which out of hi* bay- 
jysTup coinen a* maixhauniis. 1681 Loud. Gnu. No. 1598/3 
The Baylyship of Drenthe, which is a part of the Province 
of Groningen. 

Bailiff (hP'lif). Forms: 3-5 baillif, 3-7 
bailif, 4 bolyf, 5 baillyve, 6 baiUlff, balliffe, 
baliffe, balyfe, -yve, -ive, baylyfl; bailiefe, 6 7 
baylife, bayliffe, 7 baliffe, bailive, bayllive, 
7-8 bayliff, 6- bailiff. [ME. baillif, a. OF. baillif 
obj. case of baillis (1 ath c.) late I., bdjulivus , 
prop, an adj f. bdjulus , originally * carrier/ after- 
wands * carrier on, manager, administrator.* (See 
Bail sb 1 and cf. bdjuldre under Bail r. 1 Bdju- 
livus thus meant * (one) having the nature or char- 
acter of a bdjulus? In med.L. ballivus, baillivus, 
balivus , from the F. and Eng. words.)] 

1 . One charged with public administrative autho- 
rity in a certain district, a. In England , formerly 
applied to the king's officers generally, including 
sheriffs, mayors, eic. nominated by him, but espe- 
cially to the chief officer of a hundred ; still the 
title of the chief magistrate of various towns, as 
the High-bailiff of Westminster , and of the keeper 
of some of the royal castles, as the Bailiff of 
Dover Castle. 


1097 R. Glouc. 473 That pie solde he Ibrost Btuore the 
kirirf aiul in bailifa. a 1300 Cursor AT. 6445 fetro him gaf 
counsaile vnder baillifes f v.r. baillis. bayles, bailies] ham to 
aette. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccixi. 313 The queue sent 
In hast to the Bailiffs of wynchestre. stfpz Wood Ath. 
Oxon. ll./aoo Hi* father., was then Bailive of Hem- 
lingford hundred, *797 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist . Wk*. 
X. 143 The bailiffs or hundreds, and tithings,and boroughs, 
with their people. 183a Penny Cycl 111 . 390/1 The sheriff 
is called the King's bailiff, and his county is his bailiwick. 
1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 103 The gere/a, who becomes 
after the Conquest the bailiff of the hundred, /bid. III. xxi. 
561 In those towns in which there was no mayor, the presi- 
dency of the local courts remained with the bailiffs. 

jig. 1899 F ullkr Hist. Comb. ( 1840) 105 Down come* the 
bailiff of Bedford <so the country-people commonly call the 
overflowing of the river Ouse), attended . . with many ser- 
vants . . and breaks down all their paper-banks, 
b. Used at the English form of the title of 
various foreign magistrates ; e. g the French 
bailli, and German Landvogt ; also of the bailly or 
fust civil officer in the Channel Islands, and for- 
merly also of the Sc. Haiijk. 

x68x /fc/(Scotl.\ Lend. Gan. No. 1649/1 Sheriffs, Stewards 
Bailiffs of Royalty and Regality. 1693 A Pol. Clergy Scot. 
*3 One of the Magistrates of Glasgow . . made a Bailiff by 
the Archbishop. 1894 Falls Jerseys. 139 Bailiff and J units 
of the said Isle for the time being. 1793 Hanwav Trav. 
<17631 II. 1. iv. as The great bailiff of the district, of which 
there are . . about twenty five in the hauoverian dominions. 
1899 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864* V. ix. vii. 366 Henry while 
yetBailiff of the Empire, during the captivity of Baldwin. 
186s Moti.kv blether). (1868) I. ni. 77 De Griyse formerly 
bailiff of Bruges. 188a Anbtkd Channel 1st. iv. xxiii. 534 
The Bailiff' or Judge, is the first civil officer in each island. 
1884 Kink Chas. Bold I. 11. ii. 49a A royal envoy, the bailiff 
of Lyon*. 

2 . An officer of justice under a sheriff, who exe- 
cutes writs and processes, distrains, and arrests; a 
warrant officer, pursuivant, or catchpoll. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. 11. 59 Shireues and here derkes. 
Beadles and Bailliues. 1938 Balk Thre Lames 1613 Ther 
someners and ther acribee . . With balyuea and catchpollea. 
1988 Fkaunck Lamiert Log. 1. xix. 67 Returned by the 
Shiriffe and warned hy his bayliffe. 161s Siiaks. tVini. T. 
iv. iiL ion He hath bene since an Ape-bearer, then a Pro- 
cesse-seruar (a Bayliffe'. 171a Stkrlk Sped. No. 330 P 3, 
1 was arrested and conveyed . . to a BayhfTs house. 1863 
Burton Bh Hunter 338 A bailiff making an inventory or 
goods on which he has taken execution. 


Jig. m 1896 Br. Hall Bern. Whs. (x68o) es The conscience 

Is Wt GodVBayliff 

8 . The agent of the lord of a manor, who col- 
lects his rents, etc. ; the steward of a landholder, 
who manages his estate ; one who superintends 
the husbandry of a farm for its owner or tenant. 

1931 Elvot Gov. iik xx. 1974 tr. Littleton 1 * Tenure* 17 a, 
Which they shall dclyver unto the stewarde or baylife. M17 
J anna Ling. 536 The baliffe gathereth-in harvest into the 
Game. 1678 R. Lestrangm Semen 1 * A/or. (170a) 430 My 
Bayliff told me ‘twas none of his Fault. 1848 Kixgslxy 
Sasnt* Trag. iil ii. 136 Here's Father January taken a 
lease of March month, and put in Jack Frost for bailiff. 
1866 Gao. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 38 I'm going over one of the 
forms., with the bailiff. 

4 . Comb., as bailiff-haunted ; + bailiff- errant 
(see quot.) ; bailiff-peers, assessors of the bailiff 
of a town. See also Bi;v-bailiff. 

xAxe Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) sox The under- 
sheriffs and bayliffs errant are better guides and spies. 1841 
Term** de la Ley 35 Bayliles Errant are those that the 
Sherife maketh and appointeth to go about the County to 
execute Writs, to summon the county, Sessions, assises and 
such like. 1707 Loud. Gas. N o. 4338/x The humble Address 
of the Bailiff, Recorder . . Bailiff-Peer*, Town Clerk, and 
Burgesses of Wenlock. sBia j. & H. Smith Rej. Addr., 
Cutbono ix, The bailiff-haunted thrung. 

Bai liffry. rare. Also 7 bailivery. [f. prec. 
+ -hy. Cf. Railikky.] The office or jurisdiction 
of a bailiff, or bailie ; a Bailikky. 

«59» Stow Surv. tStrype 1754) IL v xxviL 474/1 The 
Sheriffs Aldermen and Serjeant* by authority of their Bail- 
ivery. 1708 Chambkslavkb St. Gt. Brit. 11. 1. ii. (1743) 
106 Hereditary bailiffs of the king's BaihfTry [anglicized for 
bailies and bailiery\. 

BailiAship (b*iliffip). [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The office of bailiff. 

1891 W. Cartwright Ordinary in Dodsl. O. P. X. as8 Let 
me now begin My bailiff-ship. 1863 Chevron in N.$Q. 
Ser. 111. 111 . 185 The bailiff-snip or ministration of justice. 

tBailiffoiok. Obs. [f. as prec. + -wick.] 

1 . The district under the jurisdiction of a bailiff. 

1709 St HYPE Amu. Rej. I. xxvi. 31a In case the sheriff. . 

return, that the party . . could not be found within his bailiff- 
wick. 1788 in Entiik London IV. 319 Proclaimed . . through- 
out the whole huiliffwick. 

2. The office of a bailiff ; - Bailtfpship. 

1909 Act 1 Hen. VIII. xix. | 6 Baillifwikes or Bailly. 
shyps of the Manor* of Multon and Skirkcbekys. 1970 
Ad 13 Elis. iv. § xx His . . office of Slieriffwickc, Escheator- 
ship or Bayliiicwikc. 

3 . Stewardship. 

1809 A sum. Supp. Disc. Rom. Doctr. 33 ropes and Princes 
must render account of their Bailifewicke. 

Bai/ling, vbl. sb. [f. Bail t/.l + -ing l.] A 
releasing on bail. 

X94S-3 A d 34 4 35 Hen. VIII , xx vii. 1 50 For the apparaunce 
and baylynge of common maynprise, two pen.*. x6>8 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659J 1 . 539 liayling is a grace or favor 
of a Court of Justice. 

Bailing, vbl.sb . 2 [f. Bail t/.l + .nra 1 .] The 
lading or scooping of water out of a boat. 

t88e Sir J. Bkhky in Lond. Gas. No. 1730/7 All our Pumps 
and Materials for bailing. X7A8 Anson Voy. 1. iiu 34 With 
four pumps and bailing he could not free her. 


tBattirio. Obs. [f. Bailuc + -Hio, OE. ric 
rule, dominion.] -- Bailiwick. 

1970 Levins Afanip. 191 There be dyuera other that ende 
in riche or miche, signifying offices which have their latine 
in atus , or in ura : us.. A Haylyrick villicatus , a Bayly- 
wick vsllicatura. 

t Bai'livate. Obs. [ad. med.L. bai/livdtus, bal- 
livdtus , f. ballivus , f. F. baillif \ sec -ateL] The 
office of a bailiff, bailiffship. 

17S1 Strypf, Fed. Aleut . 111 . in. 30 With the bailivate of 
the town of Eltham. 

Bailive, -ry, obs. forms of Bailiff, -by. 

Bailiwiok (br-i li,wik). Forms : 5-9 bayly-, 
bally-, bayll-, baiU-, ball-, baUy-, bayl-, bayl&e-, 
baly-, bailly-, baijli-, -woke, -wyke, -wiok(e, 
-wik(e (more than 20 forms), [f. Bailie 4- -wick : 
see also Bailiffwick.] 

1 A district or place under the jurisdiction of a 
bailie or bailiff. Used in Eng. Hist, as a general 
term including sheriffdom ; and applied to foreign 
towns or districts under a vogt at bailli. 

r 1460 Fortrscuk Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. <1714' 133 A mean 
Bayliff may do more in his Bayly-Weke. 1974 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 31 a. By the othe of xii true men of hys bnyliwike. 
1998 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (x86s> 553 s The sheriffs of 
the shire, whose peculiar office it is to Walks up and downe 
his hayli-wickc. 1878 T. Jonks Heart 4 Right Sor. 88 Our 
British Isles, which never were within thediocessor bayliwick 
of Rome. 1799 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eug. II. 355 A fair 
Bailiwick and Town corporate 1796 Morse A mer. Geag. II. 
305 Berne This Canton contains 73 bailiwicks. 188s Anstkr 
Channel l *L iv. xxiii. 5x9 Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, to- 
gether with Herm . . composing the Bailiwick of Guernsey. 
1884 Law Rep. Chanc. Div. XXV. 341 The sheriff . . made 
a return . . that Mr. S. had no lay foe within his bailiwick* 

2 . The office or jurisdiction of a bailie or a 
bailiff. (Now only Hist?) / 

1494 Fasyan vii. 5*8 Ike off/ce of baffywyke a 1849 
Drumm. or Hawth. Joe. V. Wk*. 88 A suit . . about 
the hallywick ol Jedburgh -forrest. 1887 N. Johnston Assur. 
Abbey Lauds 60 Other Ecclesiastical Benefices, Provost- 
ships, Baly-wkks, Commendams, Canon-ships, etc. 1879 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvil 357 No gift of land, franchise 
. . or bailiwick should be made. 


f8. Stewardship. (Cf. Bailuship.) Oht, 

1990 Csow ley EJigr. 1137 Christs shall sain at the fasts 
daye, Gcve accounts of your faaliwickea. idot Dvsn Paths* 
Heaven (1603)171 To give an account of our bailywkks. 

4 . Comb, bailiwiok-towa, a town under the 
jurisdiction of a bailiff ; the chief town of a hundred. 

1879 Ogilby Brit. 17s Hexham . . is at present a well-built 
Bailiwick Town, 1704 Da Fob, etc. Tver Gt. Brit. (1789) 
111 . S41 The BaiHwick-town of Hexham. 

Bailie, obs. form of Bail in various sense* 
Baillery, obs. form of Bailixbt. 

BailUftgl (br*‘liedg). Forms : 6 bayly-, 6-7 
baU-, 7 belli-, bayli-, baily-, 8- baiU-, bail-, 
bailliafl^. fa. F. baiUiage ( - Fr. bailiatge, Sp. 
bailiage ), f. bailli : see Bailiff and -aui. Made 
in med.L. baill\j)agium , baliaticum , but answering 
to a L. type H&juliv&ticum?\ 

1 . The jurisdiction or district of a bailiff ; for- 
merly sometimes applied to an English bailiwick, 
but now only to that of a French or Swiss bailli, 
or other foreign prefecture. 

1913 Earl Worc in Strype Ecel. Mem. I. i. 9 This town .. 
and all the bayliage should have no resort . . but to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, igsg Ld. Bkrnkrs broie*. 11 . cri. 
IcxcviL] 6x 5 The hole duchy of Acquy lay ne . . bay lyases, syg. 
none*, and wasselages. 1999 Hakluyt Voy. II. 80 The first 
baliage or priorie that shoiud be vacanL 1880 Relig. Dutch 
iv. 38 L)ivonne, in the Bailiage ofGex. 1777 Howard Prisons 
Eng. (1780) 8x The other prison for the bailliage, contains 
nineteen chambers. 1791 Burke A/J. Whigs Wk*. VI. 3-jx 
The several orders, in their several bailiage* . . were the 
'people' of France. s88a Athenseum 30 Dec. 8v6 a The 
twelve peers of the castle had . . appeal in some cases from 
the sovereign bailliage. 

Sec also Baili a ok. 

t Baillie, bailly. Obs. Forms: 3-4 baillie, 
ballye, b&lye, 4 baili, -y, balie, bayly(e, bey lie, 
4-5 baly, baillye, 5 bailly, bayllye, 4 8 bailie. 

[ME. baillie , a. OF. baillie ( = l*r. bailia. It. balia) 
1— late L. bdjulia, f. bdjulus officer, bailiff (It. 
bailo. balio, Pr. baile , Ob. bail), with Romanic -i a 
of office. In med L. bailia , balia, baylia , bayllia , 
from the modern langs. In Eng. the old spellings 
are mixed up confusedly with those of Baiuk 
(F. bailli) and Bailky (F. bailie).) 

1 . The jurisdiction, authority, charge, or office 
of a Bailik or Baimkf, in the original sense ; juris- 
diction or charge committed to an officer, dele- 
gated authority ; stewardship. 

c 1309 Fall 4 Passion 22 in E. E. P. (x86a) 13 God )af him 
a^ret maisire . . of paradi* al J* balye. 1330 K. Brunnk 


380 pine tuo had balv 
Wyclif Luke xvi. 2 3 .cjde reck; 


of bin londes tueye. 1388 
ynyng of thi baili, for thou 
c 1400 Gametyn 709 Now is thy 


ini)ie not now be baili. 
brother scherreue, 

A. 4 M. I. 693 

ing of thy bail^ . 

two Sorts of Jurisdictions, the Fieffal and Bailie . . This was 
the ordinary Jurisdiction which from the Bailees in Nor- 
mandy was here delivered over to the Sheriff in every County 
which thence was called his Bailywick. 

2 . gen. Jurisdiction, authority, control, charge. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 055X pis ilk king . . A seruand hsd Tn his 
baili Tv. r. bayly, baily). c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4335 He haueb • 
on ys baytye x. pousant knyjtes . . To don al at ys wilfe. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 430a Whanne Jclousie Hadde Bealacoil in 
his haillie. c 1490 Merlin vii. x x 1 His seal, whiche that Vlfin 
hath yet in his kepynge in his bailly. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
2xyj Thou art here in our baly wilhoutten any grace of skap. 
1479 Caxton Jason 60 b, Whan the quene Ysiphile sawe 
that she had Jason in her bayllye. 

8. The district under the jurisdiction of a Bailiff 
or Bailik ; a bailiwick. 

[saga Britton i. ii. I9 Aylours qe en m baillie f Elsewhere 
than in his bailiwick).] c 1314 Guy IVarut . 349 Wold God . . 
That he were here in mi beylie. c 13*$ E. E. AUit . P. A. 
315 Pou schal won in pis bayly, sjao K. Brunnk Chron. 6x 
pe duke Siward had taken id Tub balie Machog. 

Bailliwage, obs. form of Bailli aok. 

1689 Lend. Gas. No. 1996/3 Certain Bailli wages belonging 
to them that border upon the French 'l erritones. 

Bailment (b^‘ lm6nt). [a. OF. baillcment, t 
bailler to bail, give, deliver.] 

1 . Delivery, handing over, or giving for a specific 
purpose; according to Blackstone, delivery in trust, 
upon a contract expressed or implied, that the 
trust shall be faithfully executed on the part of 
the bailee. 

sdoo Fulbrcke 1st Pt. Peered 7 . In trod, viij, To treat of bor- 
rowing and lending, and of the bailement or d«i uery of 
goods and chattels. s8s4 Termes de la Ley 39 Bailement is 
a diliuerie of things . . to another, sometimes to be delivered 
backe to the bailor . . sometimes to the vse of the Bailee. 1788 
Blackstone Comm. 11 . 43a. 1809 R. Langford Introd. 

Trade 199 Bailment, goods delivered in trust for the fulfil- 
ment of an agreement. . .879 Posts Gains 111. 403 Deposit, 
loan for use, pawn or pledge, letting and hiring, and man- 
date, are grouped together in English law uniter the head 
of Bailments. 

2 . The action of bailing a prisoner or person ac- 
cused. ' Also the record of the same. 

*884 Bet 1 4 • Mary xiiL ft 3 (An Act touching Bailment 
of Persons) .. At the Time of die said Bailment or Mainpxise. 
1981 Lambamdr Eireu. in. B. (1588) 338 The booke of the 
Forman Customes calleth Bailement a live nrifon. sfisf 
Dalton Countr. Just, cxiv, Bailment . . is the saving or 
delivery of a man out of prison, before that he hath satisfied 
the law. sftal Kmg's setter in Rushw. (1659J 1 . 380 Our 



BAILO, 


m 


BAI0BMA1N. 


Judges •hall proceed to the Deliveraneepr Bailment of the 
Prisoner. im Junius Lett. Ixviii. 340 The business touch- 


Prisoner. 1971 Junius Lett . Ixviii. 340 The business touch- 
ing bailment of prisoner*. S 0 e 6 Act Gee. IV, Uiv. f 3 [The 
magistrate is to) subscribe ell examinations, informations, 
mottitind noogninimi iMiiinBovMiIoirUs, 
H BiilO (bai'lo). Rarely baile. [It. bailo (also 
balio^Vg. lailio, Sp. baylt, baile, Pr., F. baile, OF. 
Aa*/):—L. bdjulus , orig . 1 carrier, bearer of burdens/ 
subseq. * tutor, governor, administrator, magis- 
trate, bailiff* ; in med.L. also bailus, balius . see 
Bail X* 1 and B vilifp.] The title of the Venetian 
' Resident ’ at the Ottoman Porte. 

site Whblsr Jeum. Greece l x A Bailo, or Ambassador 
from the State of Venice, eras to part for Constantinople, 
syog Loud. Gas. No. 4139/4 Their Bailo or Resident at the 
Ottoman Porte. sS^i tr. Sismondi's /tat. Rep. xL *54 A 
baile, who was to be .. its ambassador there, and the judge 
of all the Venetian subjects in the Levant. 

Pftfhr (bxiilfi). Law. [f. B ul vA 4- -on ; cf. 
bailee. J One who delivers goods, etc. to another 
for a specific purpose. 


idea F ULsxcKit aW Pt. ParaU. 31 The bailor shall not anie 
way be charged by venue of this bond, idea (see Bailment), 
1830 Edin. EucycL III. 807 In bailment there is a special 
qualified property transferred from the bailor to the bailee, 
together with the possession, 1849 Law Rep Com. Bench 
I. 07s \marg.) A bailee of goods for hire, by selling them, 
determines the bailment, and the bailor may maintain trover 
against the purchaser. 

Bailaman (hP’ltmftn)- [f. baits, gen. of 
Bail sbA + Man.] One who gives bail for an- 
other; a bail. 

s8de Trollofc Orley F. xiii. 97 To act as one of the bails- 
men for his mother’s appearance at the trial. 187$ Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 111 . xx. 425 For each of them manucaptors or 
bailsmen were provided. 

Bally, obs. form of Bailie, Bailey, Bailub. 

t Bain (b<?*n), a. (sb.) and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 4-5 bayn, 5 beyn, 5-6 bayne, 6-9 bane, 
6-7 bain. [a. ON. bcinn straight, direct ; also, 
ready to serve, hospitable.] 

A. adj. 1 . Heady, willing, inclined. 

OUS E. E. A Hit. P. C. 13d So bayn wer bay bohe two, 
his bone for to wyrlr. C1440 Morte Art A. (Koxb.) 104 To 
batayle be ye bayne. 1513 Douolas Aineis in. ii. 18 To 
seik }our aid modir mak }ou banc, rzsjo Turks 4 (latum 
109 in Furniv. Percy Potto 1 . 94, 1 will be att thy bidding 
bame. 1674 R ay N.Countr. Wds. 4 Bain, Willing, Forward. 

2. Stipple, lithe, limber. 

c 1440 FromA. Parv. 39 Beyn or plyauntc, Flexibilis. igdg 
Golding Ovufs Met. 111. (1593) 77 And wantonly they wrtth 
. . among the waves their bodies (mine and lyth. 1674 Ray 
£ 4 E. Count r. Wds. 50 Bain, I .it he, liuber-joynted. 

3 . Direct ; near, snort, north, dial. [Cf ON. 
'beinstrvegr straightest, shortest way,' Viefusson.] 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Banes t, nearest. That way 
'a the banest.’ Clarke in Kendal Merc. 30 Jan. 

(Westm. dial.), A swind mi ways t’ banest geeat ower t* fell. 

B. quasi-xA A ready or willing one. 

*1460 Town t ley Myst. 8a He has bene sene agane, The 
buxu nines of his bane [res/exit humilitatem ancilim sua\. 

C. as adv. 1 . Readily, willingly. 

c <305 E. A A llit. P. B. ipz Ful bayn birlen hue oher. 
c 1430 Gaw. 4 Gologras 1. vi. The berne besely and liane 
blenkit hym about. 1513 Douglas ASnsis v. Prol. 58 Byand 
byssely, and bane [v.r. bayne], huge, beuir, & bice. 

2 . Conveniently near, * handy.' north . dial. 

la 1700 Anc. Poems , Ball., etc. (1846) 815 Bane ta Claapan 
town-gate lived an oud Yorkshire tike. 1804 Craven DiaL 
L iz We’re vara bane tot* beck. 


iBain, sb. Obs. Forms: 5-6 baygne, 5 7 
bayne, baine, 6-7 bane, bain. fa. F. bain ( - Pr. 
bank. It. bagno, Sp. baRo):— L. balneum bath.] 

1 . A quantity of water or other liquid placed in 
a suitable receptacle, in which one may bathe. 

UTS Caxton Jason 105 b, His lady . . had made redy a 
right fayr baygne. 1994 Casew Huartds Exam. Wits xv. 
(1396) 984 The baigne must consist of water fresh and warme. 
1014 Chapman Odyss. x. 567 My men. In Circes house, were 
all, in several bain, Studiously sweeten'd, a sfifx Bp. Moun- 
tagu Acts 4 jf Mon. 306 (They) had caused a bane of warmed 
oyle to be provided for him. 

//. 1963 Mvrr.for Mag. Induct, lxvii, And bathed him 
in the bayne Of his sonnes blud before the altare slayne. 
b. The vessel in which this water is held. 


X491 Caxton Vitas Pair. <W. de W.) 11. 973 a/x He axed of 
hym vf he had ony bayne wherin he mygnte wasshe hym. 
1013 Ld. Breners Froiss. 1. cccciv. 709 The cradell wherein 
the erle was kept . . and a fayre bayne wherein he was wont 
tobebayned. xjug Records GV. A rts\ 1640*400 He chanced 
to enter into a Baine full of water to wash him. 


0 . abstractly , An act of bathing, a bath. 

. M *3 Caxton Esope a b, Chargyng nyra to kepe them tyl 
he . . retoumed fro his bayne. igtg B. Gooes Egtor* l Arh.) 
si6 Pryncely Nymphes accompanyed Diana in her Baynes. 
2 . A room or building fitted up for bathings 
having hot baths, etc. ; a public bath ; - Bagnio i. 

1494 Fabyan v. exxv. xo6 Whan he came out of his stew* 
or bayne. igge Palscr. 18a Vnes estevues, a hpu house or 
a bayne. 1510 Hyrde Vive/ tnstr. Chr. fVom.it 999) U iij, 
That rude and uncomly manner . . that men and their wives 
ahal wash both together in one bane, afiefi Holland 
Sueton. 9x6 He passed through a croase lane to the Baines 
for to bath, im W. Rosutson Phraseol Gen, 197 Bain 
or Bath, Balneum. 

8 . A spring of hot or medicinal water. 

IDS Lklano l tin. 1 1 . 66 The Colour of the Water of the 
Bayoas ia as It ware a dope Blew Se Water. s6s$ HouANn 
Camden's Brit, u 357 Buxton, that of great name thalt be 


for hole and holsome baine. ite Drooxa CemPl. Ambuss. 

Gone to Arragon, to certain Baynes there, for her health. 

4 . in pi. Stews ; « Bagnio sb. 3. 

194s Elyot Image Gov. 11549) 6 In common baines and 
boideU houses. 1999 Bp. Hall Sat. vl L 07 As pure as olde 
Labulla from the baynes. 

6 . Chem. An apparatus for heating through the 
medium of water, sand, etc., more gradually than 
by direct exposure to fire. Cf. Bath. 

1477 Norton Ord.Alch. v. in Ashm. < iflsa . 6a Balnea main 
helps and cause also destruction. 1697 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden xxxvi, It has been bathed well m the bain or stove. 
6. Comb., as bain keeper. 

*909 J* Sanford Agrippa's Van. Aries ten b, Likewise 
Bar bars, Bainekepers, and Shepberdes. 1609 Holland Plu- 
tarch's Mor. 174 1 R.) Taking no pleasure nor delight in the 
world . . no more than the bain-keeper's poor asse. 
t Bain, v . Obs. Forms: 5 baygne, 5-6 
bayn(e, 7 baigne, 6-7 bain(e. [a. F. baigne-r 
( = Pr. banhar, Sp. baRar, It. bagnare ) L. bained - 
re, f. balneum bath.] 

1 . tram, and reft. To bathe or wash ; to drench. 
vapB Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vl x. (1495) 195 The mvd- 

wyle . . baynyth hym with salte and bony to comforte his 
lymmes. 1474 Caxton Chests 11. iv. 3a whan the knyhtes 
ben maad they ben bayned or bathed. 1977 Hammer Amc. 
EccL Hut. (16x9) 50 John the Apostle . . to baine himself, 
entred into a bath. 160a Carkw Cornwall 108 b, To baigne 
them . . with a worse perfume. 

'b.fig. or rhetorically . 

iaqi Caxton Vitas Pair. <W. de W.) 1. Ixvi, its a pt His 
body was alle bayned and bydewed in teres and water. 1997 
Earl Surrey in Tottell’i Mi sc. (Arb) 5 Salt teares doe 
bayne my brest. a 169a J. Vicars in Farr's S. P. (1848 194 
Haile-stonea he rained. And with feirce flames of fire them 
bained. 

2 . intr. (for reft ) To bathe oneself, lit. and fig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 Ne neuer rasour touched nia 

heed ne he neuer baygned. c 1900 Love Song in Halliw. 
Nttgm P. 68 In aladnesse 1 swym and baine. 1973 Twynk 
AineitL xi. K k j b, The launce . . in virgins blood doth bayne. 
Bain, obs. form of B\nk ; north, dial. f. B <NE. 

+ Bained, bajnyd, a. Obs. [n. OF. baien, 
bayen , bain, bayn ; altered to the form of an Eng. 
pa. pple.] Of peas and beans : Burst, split. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 9 >/x Bayn yd, as benys or pesyn Jfesus. 
t B iini lln. Obs. rare—'. [Early form of Va- 
will a ; cf. Pg. hainilha .] 
s6oi Worlidge Treat. Cider 178 Some compound with it 
. . Orejuela, Bainilla, Sapoyall, Orange-flower-water. 

tBainiiig:,^/.^. [f. Bainv. 4 - -ing 1 .] Bathing. 

xgaS PAYMBLLSatems Regim. Y ij b. Eschew© . . laborious 
baynynge. 

t Bunlv, adv. Obs. [f. Bain a. + -ly'A] Read- 
ily, willingly ; at once, 

c iaoo Destr. Troy xix. 8089 Then Brel said, the bright, 
bainly onswarL e 1460 Towneley Myst. 164 And to there 
bydyng baynly bow. 

H Bain-marie (beftiman ). [F. ; ad L. bal- 

neum Marim (14th c.), lit. ‘the bath of Mary,' 
so called, Littre thinks, from the gentleness of this 
method of heating.] (See quot.) 

sfiaa Kitchener Cooks Oracle 398 1 Bain-Marie ' is a flat 
vessel containing boiling water ; you put all your stewpans 
into the water, and keep that water always very hot, but it 
must not boiL itaur J * ** - 

vessel of water in which saucepans, etc are placed to warm 
food, or to prepare it and some pliarmaceutical preparations. 


HBairam(baira m, bai r 3 jn). Forms: fibeyram, 
7 bair&n, 8 bajram, bnyram, 6- balram. [Turk. 
basrdm , bciram , Pcrs. bairdm. ] The name 

of two Mohammedan festivals — the Lesser Bairam, 
lasting three days, which follows the fast of Ra- 
madan, and the Greater Bairam, seventy days 
later, lasting four days. 

1999 Hakluyt Vey. 11 . 1. 196 The Turkes Bey ram . . one of 
their chiefest feastes. 1667 Lend. Gas. No. 9 991 /a Their 
Lesser Bairam . . (alls out about the middle of October. 
18x3 Byron Giaour viii, To-night the Bairam feast's begun. 

Bain (be«in, in Sc. brm). Forms: a. 1-3 
beam, 2-3 boro, bmrn, (4 by era,) 7 berne, beam. 
$. 1-9 born (3 barrn, burin, 4 baron), 4 7 burn©. 
y. 5-g bairn. [Common Teutonic : OE. beam « 
OFrii. btrn, OS., OHG., MHG., Goth., ON., Da., 
Sw. bam, (MDu. baren ) OTeut *barno-(m), f. ber- 
ate to bear. Lott in G. and Du. : also in southern 
Eng., where the modern repr. of OE. beam would 
have been bem (cf. fern) or bam (cf. arm, warn). 
In fact berne survived in the south to 1300, barn 
still survives in northern English, and was used 
by Sbakspere ; bairn is the Scotch form (cf. fairn, 
airm, waim), occasionally used in literary Eng- 
lish since 170a It is doubtful whether the berne, 
beam of some 17th c. Eng. writers was a survival 
of the early southern form, or a variant spelling 
of bairn. The pi. burn in Orroin is the ON. bbm, 
hence it is probable that the northern singular 
bam is as much of ON. as of OE. origin.] 

A child ; a son or daughter. (Expressing rela- 
tionship, rather than age.) 

a. Beowulf 1063 Beowulf muhelode, beam Ecft)»6owea. 
evsmAgs. Gosp. Mutt. v. 35 Dm ge sin eowres Fader beara. 


e t the Hatton G. ibid., Eowres Fader bam. atom Trio, 
CoH. Hem. 131 Alle be berne* . ►# ben boren of wiles botem. 
enm Aster. A\ *7* Kecabes sunen .. htlle bearaes. «rxgoo 
Wnght Lyric P* xviii, 98 Susie lhetU, berne b^st. twx 
B. Jonson Gipsies Metam., Have care of your bcarns. x8e* 
Burton A not. Mel in. ii. v. v, Many lair lovely bemes to 
you betide. ax6£§ Dk. Buckhm. Pump Part. Wks. 4709 
11 . 09 Our Beams and Wives. 
fi. 830 in Thorpe Diplom. 465 His baraa sue huelc sue 
life* tie. e xeeo Ormin S039 lferode king lei elan pa little 
harness. Ibid. 6808 putt warennN obese >nnne bam. axe 79 
Prov. A(fred 589 in O. E. Mist . 235 pu ard mi barin dere. 
xjjo R. Brunne Chron . 310 To so hir and hir bam. c 1340 
Cursor M. 904 (Fairf.) In sorow f*ou sal M bamys berejo.r. 
berns, childer, children), a 1400 Cov. Myst. o 841 ) 18* Alas, 
ywhy was my baron bom. c 14*0 Anturt ff Arih. xviii. 6 
That blisfulle borne in Bedclem was bom. 1977 Harrison 
England n. v. 108 To this daie, even the common sort doo 
call their male children bams* here in England. especiolUo 
in the north oountrie. x6xx Shawl Wint. 7 \ ul ii. 70 Mercy 
on's, a Bame? A very pretty bame ; A boy, or a Childe I 
wonder? xtty De la Pryiib Diary (1869' ti No one scarce 
believes that she (the queen] is realy with bam. 171s J. 
Greenwood Eng. Gram. *76 Beam, Bam, a Son, or Off- 
spring la Word common with the Scotch, and our North- 
Countreymen'. X864 Tennyson Berth. Parmer 6 Bessy 
Marris's bame I tha knaws she laflid it to meft. 

y. xp) 79 Dium. Oceurr. 1x8331 67 Efter them wes ano 
cart with certane bairaes. 1949 Compl. Scot. xv. 193 It is 
fom to me & vyf and bayrns to urynk vattir. a 1609 Mont- 
gomerie Poems (1891) iB Burnt bairn with fyre the danger 
dreidis. a x6a6 Bkaum. & Fl. Love's Cure 111. i, Has he not 
well provided for the bairn? 1703 Pknm in Pa. Hist. Mem. 
IX. 941, 1 wish . . 1 had it for one of my poor bairns. 17x4 
Swift Carr. Wks. 1841 II. 997, 1 wish I could return your 
compliments aa to my wife ana bairns. 1897 H. Reed Ltd. 
Brit . Poets x. 11 . 93 That deep dork-eyed Scottish bairn was 
Robert Burns. 1867 Freeman Atoms. Cony. 11876) I. vi 483 
Horthacnut too . . was at least a kingly bfum. 

Comb, (all north, dial.) Bairn -dole, child's por- 
tion ; bairn-like a., child-like, adv. in child-like 
manner ; t bairn-part, child's portion ; bairn (a)* 
bed, womb ; + barn-site, anxiety about children ; 
bairn'splay, child’b play ; bairn'a-mald, -woman, 
nurse-maid, nurse. 

1858 T rench Parables xxiv. (1877) 393 The portion of goods 
that falleth to me ; his * •baimflole. as they would call it in 
Yorkshire, c 1493 Wyntoun iron. ix. xx. iti That suld 
noucht han been done "harnelike. ijn Wilts 4 Inv. N. C. 
(18601 11a That my sonne and .. my dowghter have their 
*barne partes of tny goodcs. 19a Compl. Scot. 67 Ana vomans 
* bay mis bed | printed bed j. 1863 Previtu. Dauby lv., She's 
got a swelling on the *baim bed. a 1300 Cursor M. xi6a< 
Ne haf yee fur me na barn-site. 1863 Reader 8 Apr. 386 
Who was *bairn's-maid to a daughter of the great philo- 
sopher. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 88 • 1869) 1 . 236 To make It 
a matter of •bairn's play. x8e3 Galt Entail I. L a Who, in 
her youth, was *bairnswoman to his son. 

Hence {north, dial.) Bat’rnle, little child; 
Bai rniah a., childish j BaPralihnesi. 
t Baimheid. Obs. or north, dial. [f. Bairn + 

BEAD, -HOOD.] 

X. Childhood, infancy. 

a xeeo Cursor M. 166 Man! a dede hat imn did in hie 
bamhedo. 1303 Lanul. P. PI. C. xix. 136 Bold in hus bara- 
hede. c 1409 Wyntoun Cron. v. i. 119 Hys Bamehcde Was 
pauyd, and enteiyde in Manhede. 1988 A. Kino Canisius* 
Cateck. 38 Euer from my baimheid, 
t 2 . Childishness. Obs. 

c 1909 Dunbar To King a. Sic bameheid biddis my brydUl 
renye. 

SlimleiB. <1. Sc. and north, dial. Childless. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7086 Barnlcs wan his moder long. 

Bai'mlineM. Sc. and north, died. [f. neat 4 
-n 888.1 Childishness. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 070 Driven to the balmliness 
of supping peas with • spoon. xMjx Grosart Small Sins 
Fref. 9 Laborious ingenuity or childishness tnote. perhaps 
our vernacular ' bairminess 1 better expresses the thing). 
Bai*rnly, a. SeM north. dial. [f. Bairn -»■ -LYl.l 
L Childish. 

1939 Bellendene Livy t- (x8as) soo Thair insolent and 
barneiic contencioun. x66i Blair Autobiog. i. 1, 1 used my 
boirnly endeavour. 1837 Nicoll Poems ( 1843) 80 , 1 hae 
left them now for ever. But, to greet would bairaly be. 

2 . Child-like, in childhood. 

1603 Philotus xc. The las bot baimlie h and )oung. Ibid., 
A bairnclie lasse lyke me, Mair meit his oy nor wyfe u> be. 
tBRi rnlj, adv. Obs. [f. os prec. + -LY ^.] 

1483 Cath. Angl. 99/9 Baraely. im font most, pueriliter. 
SliwtaiBk north, dial. Forms : 1 beam- 
3 bem-, barn-team, -tem, beren-tem, 4 barn-, 
bame-teem, 4-5 bam(e-tem(e, 4-6 -tyme, 5 
-teame, 7 baim-teme, 8 -time, 9 -teem; see 
also Barm-team, [f- Bairn 4 Team.] Brood of 
children, offspring, family; posterity. 

r B89K. Alukd Ores, l xiv. i Fultumlease at hlorabeern- 
teamum. riuo Hali Meid. 31 In breades wone brede d 
bamteam. c xag» Gen. 4 Ex. 3747 Chore was is bernteam. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 4898 We ar all a man Wntcme {Pair/. 
MS. an Dionnes bameteme]. a X400 Relig. Piecesfr. TkomL 
MS. 57 pe finite of his foule bametyme*. *1460 Towneley 
Myst . 9X9 Wepe nothyng for me Bot for )oure self and joure 
bauneteme. 19x3 Douglas Aiueis XU. xiii. 134 Bair at a 
birth . . that bamtyme miserabilL 1637 RuTHEaroao Lett. 
105 (186*1 1 . 966 The fair flock and Dietsed balrn-teme of 
the first -bom. 17M Burns A Dream ix, l*hac tonnie 
bairatime, Heav'n has lent, xflgg Whitby Gloss., Bairn - 
teems, troops of children. 

K BftifWMlll' Obs. [Fr., f. baise-r to kiss + 
main hand.] A kiss of tne hands ; in pi. compli- 
ments, respects. 


BAJTXKQ. 


BAHIXIRT. 

■ T*9f (t SrtMSBK f, m. L )6 Every Knight . . Can dioeno 
fit* dame with basciomani gay. | 1056 in Bloch r Close ogr. 
I707 Fahquhab Beaux' Strut . lit. ii. as Do my Baiseoruuna 
to the gentleman, and tell him 1 will .. wait on him im- 
mediately. 174$ Smoi i.ktt Rod. Rand, alvi. <1804' 3*® Do 
the doctor'* boise- mains to Che lady, and equire her hither, 
t Bid'iement. 06 s. rare- 1 . [coriuptf. prec. ; | 
but cf. F. but st nun t (Cotgr.), (. baiter.] «* prec. 

ct6 94 Fuse k nok / mv . 18 My most bumble BaueracntN, 

1 beseech you, to die lady Maraueme. 
f Bii‘fiir, oh. [a. OK bait it r (mod. baiter) 
to kiss, ini. used subst.] A kiss, a kissing. 

c 145° Merlin xx. 333 Hit U the baUyers, yef to the lady 
It pleie. 1475 ('axiom Jason 99 b, And their begun there 
amorouse bainiers or kysslnge*. 

Boibk, variant oi Hank a . Ohs. bitter. 

Baisae, variant of Bank v. and Hash v. 

Bhit • tar' 1 1). ». 1 Forms : 3 be,3t-en, beyten, 
4-6 bayt, baits, 4-7 bayte, 5-6 beyt, 6 baight, 

6 7 bate, 4- bait. [ME. beaten, bey ten, a. ON. 
beita to cause to bite( »OE beet an. OllG., MUG. 
bcij.cn, Goth *baitjan\ causal of bita to BITS ; 
but in branch 111 prob. directly from Bait sb . 1 : 
cf. OE. bdtian , f bit bait. With branch 1 of. OF. 
beter, also ftotn ON.] 

I. To cause to bite other creatures. 
i 1 . ti ant. To set on (a dog) to bite or worry. 
(Cf. the thnilar construction in Bate vM 
rxjfe Wilt. Patents 1 1 pe hord had wip him an hound . • 
For to bayte on his bentos wanne pai to brode went. 

+b. Jiff. To set on, incite, exnsperate. Cf. Ahait. 
riM0 Wvclif Do Iff. Past. Wk*. 11880) 437 Pcelatb .. 
baycip n panjshen avnus pe persoun. 

2 . To set on dogs to bite and worry (an animal, 
such as the bear, boar, bull, badger, etc., usually 
chained or confined for this purpose), to attack 
with dogs for sport ; former. y, also, to hunt or 
chase with dogs. 

a 1300 Haveloh 1840 And shoten on him, no don on here 
Dogsc* . . Tliannc men doth the be re lieyte. r 1303 A*. 
F.. A Hit. P. B. 35 My boles ft my bores urn bayted & 
slavno. c 1440 Pram}. Parv. 99 Hey ton wyth howndys, 
beryH, bolys, or other lylce, canibus agitave. 1593 Shakh. 

9 /feu. Iff, v. i. 148 Arc them thy Bearcat Wee’T buie thy 
Hears to death. s6o6 Holland S Melon. ia» There wan n 
wild bore put foorth into the open shcw-placc for to be 
baited, iflos Strutt Sports 4 Past. ill. vi. 917 The cruel 
diversion of baiting a home with dog*. 

b. fig. To cause (a person) to be molested, 
harassed, or persecuted ( with) . 

1648 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 1. iii. 9 Such husband* an 
bait the mistrin with her maids. 1655 Trial Col. Penrud- 
dock In Howell AY, Trials (1816) V. 775 Sir, you have put 
tne in a bear’* sk in, and now you will bait me with a witness. 

c. (in sense of 4, but retaining some idea of in- 
termediate agency, as in prec.) 

h§53 Fardlr F tic ions 11. xi. 950 The» reuilc him, and baite 
biin with shames and rcprochc. 1659 Godviry in Burton’s 
Diary (16981 IV. 347 It was a breach of privilege to bait you 
with those interrogations. 1778 Johnson in Bonvelt (1831) 
IV. 1*4, 1 will not be baited with what and why. 

8. To attack with endeavour to bite and tear, as 
dogs attack a chained or confined animal (cf. a). 

. *583. ®7 Fox* d. 4 M. (159&* 43/a Attalus . . was baited of 
thebeasn. 1596 Spenser F. O. i. xii. 35 As chained benre 
whom cruell dogs doe bait. Mod. They set on several dogs 
to bait the badgen 
b. absol. 

c 143a Hyenas to I'irg. (1864)77 Helle houndis herken and 
baite. 1947 Boordk Tatrod. A Hand. 187 Kur dogges, For 
men ahyns they wyl ly in wayte ; It is a good sport to *e 
them so to bayte. 1733 Somerville Chase iv. 33a Raving 
he foams and howls »«d barks, and bates 
4 .fig. To persecute or harass with penistent 
attacks (a person more or less unable to escape) ; 
to worry or torment in an exasperating manner, esp. 
from a wanton or malicious desire to inflict pain. 

esaoo Ormin 10x71 pise Fuplicaneas . . durmten bevtenn 
menn Korr tcpRlike gtllte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1619 Folk of 
grettiatwte Bert *00116 caught hcere ft away ted ; Withouten 


from a wanton or malicious desire to inflict pain. 

esaoo Ormin 10171 pise Fuplicaneas .. durmten beytenn 
menn Korr tcpelike gtllte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 161a Folk of 
grettiatwte Bert *00116 caught hcere ft away ted ; Withouten 
respite ben they baited. 1 633 R. Bolton Corn/. AM. Consc. 
173 God must let loose kin lavs, Sinne. Conscience, and 
Satan to bate us. 1791 Johnson Ram fit. No. 176 T 4 The 
diversion of baiting an author has the sanction of all ages. 
1834 Macaulay Pitt, Ess. <i8*p I. 301 The new Secretary 
of Slate had been so unmercifully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Forces. 

+ b. intr. with at (in same sense). Ohs. 

*079 Tomson C a /rifts Semi. Tim, 036/9 Why are they so 
alwayes bayting at me? 1607 Drekhh Rut's. Lonjnr. (184a) 
s8 Bayted at by whole kennels of yelping watermen. 1679 
/list. Jetner 9 The Fathers all this while are re baiting at him. 

II. To cause m creature to bite for its own re- 
freshment ; to fc- d. 

6. (rant. To give food and drink to (a horse of 


>*308 CnAttee* Sir Thofas eo* By him baytltK his d e st i ee 
Of herbes fyoe and goodie. 1994 P, Pi. Credo 375 pey ben 
digne as dich water Mt dogges la baytep. 0439 Terr. Par* 
Ingut s$66.Unbrydelid his stede And let hym nytshyasn 
the ground. 1999 Fitsmmml Husb. | aa in lodynge of hey 
or come, the cattei h alwaye eatynge or beytyoge. site 
U'Nwta Bunsen in Hare LfsLU. 384 An osfona . . at which 
our horse* were to bait. 

7 . intr. Of travellers : To stop at an inn. orig. to 
feed the horses, but later also to rest and refresh 
themselves ; hence , to make a brief stay or sojourn, 
U70 Barbour Brneo xm. 999 A Hull quhtle that baitlt 
thar. 1479 Caxton Jason 37 b, 1 hey cam lor to bayte in 
the louring wher her frende Jason bad logged. 1977 Holin- 
siikd Caron. II. 16/0 The caue or den wherein saint Paule is 
said to haue baited or sojorned. 1659 60 Pam* Diary** Feb., 
At Puckeridoe we baited, where we had a loin of mutton 
fried. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb . 1. ii, To bait here a few 
day* longer, to reoover the fatigue of lus journey. 1874 
Motley Baruevotd 1. iv. 179 They set forth on their journey 
-'-stopping in the middle of the day to bait. 

fig. 

1639 Fuller Holy War 111. xxix. ' 1840) 170 A prince . . only 
baitelh at learning, and maketh not his profession to lodge 
in. 167s Milton Samson 1538 For evtl news rides post, 
while good news baits, ilea Lams Ft/a Ser. 1. xxi. (18631 
163 Trace it (the sentiment] batting at this town, stopping to 
refresh at t'other village. 

t 8. intr . (and re/I.) To feed, take nourishment. 
c 1388 Ciiaucfr Man of L‘s T. 368 On many a sory meet 
now may she bayte. a 1400 SirPcrc, 187 A tryppe of gayte 
(-goats I, With my Ike of thame for to bayte To hirlyves fade. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. vui. xlv. So fisher waits To 
bait himself with fish, his hook And fish with baits, 
t b .fig. of the eye* : To feast. 

<* 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. ipj If knyght or squyer . . lete 
his eyen bayte On euy woman. 163a G. Fletchki Christs 
Viet. 11. v. If he stood still, their eyes upon hint baited. 

III. To provide with a bait, offer a bait to. 
[Prob. a later independent formation on the ab.] 

9 . team. To furnish (a hook, trap) with a bait. 
a tyao Cursor M. 13283 Quilen J»ai Jmir lines war baitand- 

1308 Tskvisa Barth. I)e P. R. xvm. cxv. 1140s 856 Fysshe 
liokys ben bayted wyth suclie wormes in stede of hayte. X346 
I. Hey wood Spider 4 F. (six. 43 'ibis trap . . for spirierais 
Baighted. 1663 Butler Had. 1. 1. 384 Cheese or Bacon . . 
To bail a Mouse-trap. 17*5 Pope Odyss. iv. 499 My absent 
mates . . Bait the barb’d steel. 

fg. 1(54 8 Udall, etc. Krasm. Par. Matt. iv. 8 (R.) His 
hooke bayted with y* enticement of vayue glory. 1706 Dk 
Fob Hist. 7 J«tv 7 ii. vi. <1840) 931 He baited his hook with 
the dty of Milan. iSao Scott Monas/, xxii, Baited thy 
tongue With falsehood, 
b. absol. {lit. nnd fie.) 

1753 Cham brr* Cycl.Supp. s.v., For cod they halt with 
herring. 1863 Mrs. Clarke Shahs. Char. ix. aiH She there- 
fore baited for, and caught her prey. 

10 . To lay (a place) with bait, so aa to attract 
the prey. 

1803 A (thorp MS. in Simpkinseu Washingtons In trod. 44 
The ratcatcher for a coter's wages for bating the house, tdif 
Boyle Octas. RejT. iv. xiv. He. had liberally Baited the place 
over-night with Com, as well as Worms. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling I. (18801 33 when once the place has been baited. 

11. To offer bait to ; to allure, entice, tempt 

1990 Shake. Com. Err. il i. 94 Doe their gay vestments hit 

affections baita ? 1996 — Merck. V. 111. L 33 His flesh, what’s 
that good for? Shy. To baita fish withell. 1869 Dixon Holy 
Land I. 173 Just a* the harvests of Kent and Marcia used 
to bait the Saxon vikings. 

Bait, v * Falconry. See better spelling, Bats v\ 
Bait (b^t), sb\ Form* : 4-6 bayte, 5 beyt, 5-6 
bayt, 6 beyte, 6-7 baight. 6 8 baite, 5- bait. 
[Partly a ON. bcit tneut.) pasture, beita (fem.) food, 
esp. as used to entice a prey, cog-n. w. OE. bdt 
f. food, MUG. Am n. f Seine f. hunting; in part 
directly f. Bait v. 1 ] 

I. Food used to entice a prey. 

1 . An attractive monel of food placed on a hook 
or in a ti ap. in order to allure 6th or other animals 


slight feptot'for travelled dpon a Journey. Still 
dial, light refreshment taken between mcgli. 

sb 

Lovell Hitt. Amm . Miss. Introd., When they [amyants] 
devour* any great baita, they contract themselvei. fcwl R, 
Ward Hul Redin. 1. xu. a 4 Could (if aha *ad had hteWUO 
have eat ThrSaddla Stuffing for a Bait, >741 Rmhardeon 
Pamela (1814} 1. xxxiL <6 Stopping for a hula bait to the 
horses. 1891 Coal-tr. Terms bforthwnbtd. # park., Bait, 
litman to hi* work, s 


horses. 189s Coal-tr . 
provision taken by a pitman to hi* work. dBPk HarfePi 
Mag. Apr. 65^1 Afternoon 4 bait,* or lunch [In Sussex}, - 

6 . A halt for refreshment in the courae of a 
journey ; a stoppage for nst. Welsh or Scotch 
bait : allowing a horse to stand still a few mlnntetf 
at the top of a hill (see Fuller Worthies nr. J). 

nan Lyly Eftphues (Arh.) *30 Thin merry winds will im- 
mediately bring vs to an eaxic bayte. *594 N armk Urtfort, 
Tnw. 10 To haue gone to heauen without u bait. 1^33 P. 
Fletcher Elisa 1. xli, Heav’nly fires . . Whose motu-u is 
their bait, whose rest Is restless* airing. *809 Pinkney Travl 
Francs 80 They make a stage of thirty mile* without a bate. 
Jfb. fig. ». Refreshment; a lawyer’s 'refresher.' 
b. A nasty meal like a traveller's, a snack. Obs. 

ft, 1579 Lyly Emphnes (Arb.) 198 A pleasauat compenion 
b a bait in a jonmy. .609 Floeio Montaigne 11. xii. (1639) 
319 Have you paid him [the Lawyer] well, nave you given 
him a good baite or feet 

b. x66e Fuller Worthies (1846) II. 307 He rather took a 
bait than made a meal at the inns of court, whilst he studied 
the law* therein. 1666 Evelyn X>m*j (1897) IV. 175 , 1 now 
and then get a baite at philosophy. 

7 . Comb, and attnb., as bait-land (see quot.) ; 
bait-poke, a bag for holding a miner s * bait.’ 

1709 Da Fok Voy. round World (18401 x*a A bait-land, or 
port of refreshment. 1863 Robson's Bards oj Tyne 27 1 And 
queer things behint them like pitmen’* bait pokes. 

III. The act of setting dogs to worry other 
animals ; baiting ; also (oAr.) chasing with dogs. 

(C1340 Cate*. 4 Gr. Knt . 1461 pen, brayn-wod for hate, on 
burnez ha [the boar] now,] c 1450 H hnkyson Mor. Fab. 67 
At the next bayte in f.iit h yee shall bee elaine. >570 Levins 
Mam/. /»o 3 Bayt of a t>eare, ttrsi frtlium. Bayt ot a bul, 
taurt venatio. 

Bait. variant of IIatr, Brat ; obs. form of Boat. 
Bffiitffid (bfi-tid), ///. a. [f. Bait v . 1 4 -£D.] 

1 . Worried by dogs ; fig. haro>seil, tormented. 

17*0 Swtrr Run on Batik. Wks. 1735 IV. 1. 94 A baited 
banker thus desponds. Mod. Furious as a baited bull. 

2 . Furnished with a bait ; fig. rendered alluring 
or enticing, attractive. 

c x6oo Rob. Hood (Ritson) xvi. 44 Others cast In their bated 
hooks. 01690 Crarhaw Delights Muses 118581 tea With 
baited smiles if he display His fawning cheeks. xy6a 9 Fai • 
CONKR Shipnrr. it. ya The crew . . spread the baited snare. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast v. 1a We caught one or two with 
a baited hook. 

Baiter (h*i-Lu). [f. Bait v.I + -er 1 .] One 
who baits or worries ; fig. a tonnenter, a ‘tease.’ 

s6xx Carom., Vnnnenr . . also a chider, schooler, 1 ayter. 
0x845 Hood Storm at Hastings xxv, Jagged billows rearing 
UP. • Like ragged roaring bears against the baiter. 

Baith, northern form of Both. 

+B aitke, v. Oh. rare. [Cf. ON .beita to ask, 
beg.] To giant ; to agree, consent. 

: rijoo in Wright Lyric P. 97 put bayef* me mi bone, nup 
Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 327, 1 schal baipen |>y bone pat bou boaen 
habbes. Ibid. 440s pay bay pen ui fie mom To fylle be same 
forwardex bat buy byfore maden. ibid. 1840 Lettez be your 
bisinesse. for I baybe hit yow neuer to graunte. 

Baiting (b^i-tin), vbl. sb. [f. Bait v . 1 + -ino 1 .] 
I. The action of setting on dogs to worry a 
chained or confined animal; formerly, also, the 
hunting or chasing of wild animals with dog*. Often 
in comb . : see Baixokb, Bear, Bull. 

c sjao K. A its. ion Oflioun* chase, of beore baityng. c 1449 
Promt. Parv. 19 Ifcytynge of bestys wyth liowndys, E*a~ 
gitacto. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xvii, In those great 
Amphitheater*, were exhibited. . their baiting* of wild beasts, 
iv<8 Bobwbia Corsica led. a) 318, 1 liave seen a Corsican in 
tne very heat of a l tailing . . drive off the dogs, 
b. fig. The: action of wonyii.g ana harassing; 


»*., Bait, 
HarpeFe 

tasex} - 


to seize it and be thereby captured. 

0x300 Cursor M. 16031 P* bah *P° n N hole, a 13x9 Metr 1 . 
Horn. 19 Als fisce es tan wit bait and hoc. 1444 Pot. Poems 
(x8s9> II. 919 Bosard with botirflye* uakitn beytie for a 
crane, a 1639 Brr ion in Farr's S. P, (18431 1- >89 Wherein 
as hook within the Baight . . Some hidden poyson lurking 
lyes. X053 Walton Angler 53 I-et your bail fall gently upon 
the water. 1836 Hoe. Smith Tin Trump. <*876* 49 Balt— 
one animal impaled upon a hook, ineeder to torture a second 
for the amusement of a think 
b. Worms, fish, etc , to be used for this purpose. 
1496 Bk. St. Albans Fishing 7 How ye shall make your 
bayte* brede where ve Shall fyndc them : and how ye *hall 
kepe theym. sign Walton Angler To Rdr. 7 With advise 
how to make the Fly, andktep the live baita iTmG.SpTH 
Laboratory II. 967 Some trouble . . to keep the bait alive. 

2. fig. An ehticcmenL allurement, temptation. 


if#S lloBWEix Corsica led. s) 318 , 1 liave seen a Corsican in 
the very heat of a l tailing . . drive off the dogs, 
b. fig. The: action of wonyii.g ana harassing; 
penistent annoyance, tjenecution, torment. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl. Syrtm 10893 He shaf hem chostysc 


Laboratory il. aw pome trouble . . to keep me bait alive. 

2. fig. An ehticcmenL allurement, temptation. 

c 1400 MS. Canted. Ff. 11. 38. [46/9] 54/a Thy* wbrlde y* hut 
the fendy* beyte. *460 Pot. Ret. 4 Poems (x 866) 135 My 
body I made hyr hefty* baite. *973 Tvmms Husb. (1878) 
X79 A doore without locke, is a baite for a kn^ue. 1749 
De Foe Eng. Tradessn. 1. vl. 36 The profits of trade are 
bait* to the avaricious shopkeeper 1849 MacaulAy Hist. 
Eng. I. 946 He considered -thleaAnd great office* aa bate* 
which could allure m oqe but fooUC 

3. Cpmb. and atfrtb., as bait-can, -gatherer^ -kettle* 

1 790 G. Smith Laboratory II. 067 By frequently dipping 

your bait-kettle in thewater. 184a Johnston in Prec. Bsrw: 
NeU. CM II. aa 36 The baiugutherer, for picking them 
from the rocks . . ha* 8 d. per day. 

IL Food generally. 

+ 4 . Food, refreshment ; esp. a feed lor honefl^ or 


A49 MacaulAy Hist. 

great offiea* as baits 


1303 R. Brunnk Handl Sytme 10893 He shaf hem chostysc 
wy> smart speche, Wy)» small baytinge* atide nat wyb 
wreche. a nu H. Burton (title) The Baiting of the Pope s 
Bvll a s%9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 943 Mortified ana in- 
timidated by the baitinp of the last session. 

O. alt rib. y as in batting-house , -place, stake : 
nun Snakx. ■* Hen. PI.x . «. 150 Wee '1 hate thy Beam to death 
ir ihou daFst bring them to the bayting place. 1689 Pot. 
Ballads (x86o> II. 3 {title), Rome in an Uproar; or, the 
Pope's Bulls brought to tha baiting-stake. 

2 . The action of giving food to hones, or of 
taking wayside refreshment, upon a journey. 

rt44o Promp. Pdrv. 99 Beytynge of horse, Pabnlacio. 
9513 Mona Rich. ilHx 641) 359 Haver testing nor thedwclves 
refroahingrexcepf the bayting of their hones, stew, 
Mkwk in Hattlio Ref. Commas. Bees 47 Travellen, that have 
benighted (htmselve* by their frolick oaidngs. ifil| Har- 
ped* Mag. Oct. 798/a Hay .. for tha baiting of the homes, 
b. The place at which, or occasion when, a halt 
is made for refreshment on a journey* 

S479 Canton Jason 37 b, Queue Myrro . . taried than te 
longe set that bayting. vf$B Rkhmosor Granetiooa (9781! 
1. iv. 14 Mr. Fenwick attended u* to our fleet baiting* ' 
o. at t rib., st In baiting-place, season, -town, 

10x4 Barclay Cyf. 4 Uplmdyskm. Introd. {1847) *8 TV 
Cburt is the bayting place of hell, dto Holland cVMWidto'ir 
Brit, t 509 The next RUtion* and hatehig tbwne*. ait 39 
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BAEEK. 


Wratruv P r otot y pe * l k (xfifri 47 This C world] U a bak- 
ing-place and not a place of habitation, itfi Jemkinmon 
GuUUBng. Luke 9(1879; 55 The Wool- Pack Inn, a mug tittle 

action of famishing (a hook, trap, etc.), 
or of strewing a fishing-ground, with bait. . 

ate Walton Angler x« This direction for tta’ hairing 
yourlcdger hook. s86y F. Francis Angling ii. (1880) 71 To 

T tt the baitings . . two or three times. 

attrib., as in beutinr-needle, - place . 
aye* Proclum . in Zmd ml No. 443*^ So as to Annoy 
the Haling of Sayns in the usual Muting Place* ate 
'Stonkhrngb* AW/. 1. v. lit ( to The gimp is pawed 

under a good breed strip of skin with the baiting-needle. 

t B*rtin|f, ppL a. Obs. rare . [f. Bait w. + 
-ikg *. I Thai baits : worrying ; enticing, attractive. 

safe Q. Bus. in Four C. fing-l Mi. 99 Some ennemis . . 
•mu mom muche travel, with making fnistrat thar baiting 
stratagems. 1663 Sis G. Mackenzie Retig. Mote. sv. (1658) 
r Far more baiting, seeing it appeared with all the charms. 
MitlftM (bfi lids), a. ran. [f. Bait sb. 4- -ljcmuJ 
Without food, without refreshment. 

idea Rowlands Let Humours Blood L 47 To trauaile so 
long baitlesaa, sura 'tts much. 

BftiH (b*»z), sb. Forms : 6-8 bayea, 7 bales. 


Bat ; so named probably from its original colour. 
The same material is called iu It ba/etta (Florio 
1 598), Sp. bayeta, Du. baai, Da. bai, Sw. boi . The 
plural form of the adopted word was soon m *- 
understood, and treated as a collective sing, (occas. 
with pi. bayses), whence the spelling bayze, baize p 
rare bef. 1800, but now quite established ; the 
ctvmologicil sing. Bay is, however, also found.] 

X. A coarse woollen stuff, having a long nap, now 
used chiefly for linings coverings, curtains, etc., 
in warmer countries for articles of clothing, e. g. 
shirts, petticoats, ponchos ; it was formerly, when 
made of finer and lighter texture, used as a clothing 
material in Britain also. 

157S in Uf.ck Draper*' Diet. 17) Blewe and blacke tayse. 
1586 Ha KM isnN England 1. il v. 13a The wares they carrie 
out of tlu; realine are . .baies, bastion, ir.ockadoes, etc 1633 
N. R. Camilt'us Jiiti. LIU. 1. 101 Those light stuffes which 
they call Bayes and Sayes. 1667 Pkpys Diary 118791 IV. 
a<o A cloak of Colchester tayze. 171a Arbuthnot John 
Bull (1755) 0 The price of broad doath, wool and bayses. 
173a Acc. If \ orkhontes 51, 70 yards of red bays . . for under 
petticoats. x8os Fki.ton Carriages I. aao The Well of a 
Carriage is lined with linen or baize. iS8a Beck Drapers * 
Diet. 14 Bays, tay/e, baize . . waa first introduced here in 
*561. 

b. attrib . 

1634 Bbmkton Trav. (1844) 5s He sat up in bed, and waa 
in a thin beano waistcoat. 1837 Hawthorns Twice-told T. 
(1851) II. vi. 90 Fishermen, In red baize shirts. 

2 . A curtain, table-cover, etc. of baize. 

1 86a Loud. Rev. 30 Aug. 193 'Hie great baize will aoon fall 
down. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls, Clive 103 Cocky fan- 
cied that a clerk must feel Quite sufficient honor in bending 
over one green baize. 

3 . attrib ., as in baize factor. 

1766 Ann. Reg. 53/3 A baize factor has presented the 
Mayor of Colchester . . a rich gold chain, igga Dickkns 
Bleak He. xxvi. 1 1 Gentlemen of the green baize road, who 
could discourse from personal experience of foreign gallcya 
ant} home treadmills. 

Baiie, v. [f. prec. sb ] To cover or line with 
baize. Ilence Baised ppl a ., Bailing vbl. sb. 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (t86i) a 50 Raizing the 
door of the library ; and new painting the nail. 188a J. 
Baker Hist. Scarboro' 160 Pews . . beiug baised or cushioned. 

Bajan-, -on, variants of Bejajt. 

Baj ardour : see Bai ardour. 

It Baj OOOO (kiiyp’kkp). PI. bajooohi (-^kW). | 
In 6 euglisbcd as byok, baiook. [It H f. bajo 
brown.] A small Italian copper coin (now obso- 
lete) worth about a halfpenny. 

1547 Boon nil tut rod. Know!. 179 In bras they haue ka» 
teryns and byokes, and denares. >590 M unday Eng. Rom. 
Lift in Hart. Mise . <1809* H> *» Supping so well as I ' 
coulde with, .one quatrine bestowed in ricoct . . a baiock in 
bread. Mo All V. Round No. 70. 475 Vellum-bound books, 
at A vc bahtcchi— twopence halfpenny. 1864 Leeds More. 
si Mar., And left the priest without a single bajocco. 

U Badri (ba dgri ). Also bsjroe, -ore o, -area, 
-ury, -n. The name in Indian * emaculars of 
various kinds of grain (e. g. Penkillaria sficata, 
Panieum vulgare) extensively grown in India. 

1813 J. Forbes Orient. Meat. 1 . 104 Bajeree, Batches, and 
some inferior grains. 1864 Daily Tel 1 4 Aug., A good crop 
of bajri. 1884 Health Exhth. C a tail. Praf. 43 Samples of 
k ri and jowar, the chief grain foods. 

t Bsjulhtd, v . Obs . rare. [f. bdjuldt- ppl. 
stem o\ b&juldre to carry, f. bdjulus porter.] To 
carry (a heavy burden'* ; to carry as a Badobe tb\ 
1813 R. C. Table Atph Bainlnte [printed hminbato], 
beam, or cary lilse a porter. 166a Fuu.ks Worthies 111,197 
Which [roads], if mended, Higglers would mount, as bq ju, 
Jatfog them U. e. provisions) to London. 

Bade-, obs. sp of B \ 0 -, Back-; q.v. 

Bftk^ earlier form oC- Bat sb. winged mammal. 
Bak^e, ob* form of Back. 
tBmndfg, north, tfial. Also $ bfiolnede. 


7 bsfbrwd Jf. Barb v. 4 Bmd, flat board.] A 
board on which bread is made, a paste-board 
Bakeboaru 

>483 Cmth. Aug. 17 Bacbrede, vbi bokebrede. Bokbrade: 
wmmmimm et cetera ; vbi a muldyngborde. ifoX luv. R. 
Huy in Rog. Dean 4 Ch. Vrk., One kaeidingalcttt, a beg- 
bread, ana a spittle, h 875 Lam. Gloss. Hak-brede. In 
South of Scotl bu'bnde, o a xoh r od, bamhret : see Jamieson.] 
B> 1 » ibFik), v. Forms: 1 baoan, 3*5 bako(n, 

3 -yn, 6 baake, 7 baque, 4- boko. Pa.t. 1-4 b6o, 

4 booo, book, bakide, 5 boke, \fi Sc. bulk, book,) 

5- baked. Pa.pple. 1 baoan, a-7 bakon, 4 baake, 

4 $ bacon, ybake, lbake, 4-6 bake, 5 bakun, 
(6 Sc. baokin, balkln, baykin, ybaik), tf bakt, 

6- baked. [Como n Teutonic : OE. bac-an - 
OHG. bach~an, pach-an , MIIG, bachtn , ON., Sw. 
boko. Da. bage\ also, OHG bacchat$ t MHG. and 
G. bachtn , MDu. backen % Du. bahhen, OS. bah- 
hen. OTeut f *bah-an (perh^ as Faul thinks, in | 
present stem bahha by assimilation of a suflix, 
{from bah-rtd), cogn. w. Gr. qdey-uv to roost, j 
parch, toast, pointing to an Aryan bhSg». Origin- 
ally a strong vb. ; the sir. pa. t. survived to c 1400, 
and is still used dialectal ly ; the str. pa. pple. bahen 
occurs five times in the Bible of 1611 as against 
two examples of baked, and is still in reg. use in 
the north. The weak pa. t. baked appeared before 
1400 ; the weak pa. pple. in 16th c., and is alone 
found in Shakspere.] 

1 . irons. To cook by dry heat acting by conduc- 
tion, and not by radiation, hence either in a closed 
place (oven, ashes, etc.\ or on a heated surface 
(bakestone, griddle, li'e coals); primarily used of 
preparing bread, then of potatoes, apples, the flesh 
of animals. (Thus, in the primary sense, distin- 
guished from roast : but in transferred uses they are 
not sharply separated.) Often absolutely . 

c 1000 d&LFlie Ex. xii. 39 H< bdeon bet melu. — Lev. 
xxvi. 36 Flf bacab on 4 num ofene. c laoo Onmim 99a Bull- 
tedd brad batt Ixakcnn warn in ofne. 138a Wyclif » Sam. 
xxviiL 34 She . .boke [booc, bocl therf looven. 1388 — Isa. 
xliv. is He brente end bakide loouea. 1393 Gowbr Com/. 
II. unt A capon in that one waa bake. 1398 I'rrviba Barth. 
De P. R. xvn. Ixvii. <>4931 643 Some hrede in bake voder 
sullen. 1513 Douglas /Knets 1. iv. 40 The cornea . . Thai 
grand, and *ync bulk at the fire, ira Pai^gk. 443/1, I 
baake a batcha of breed in an oven . . Have you taken your 


breed yet. 1998 Siiakn. Merry IV. 1. iv. ioi, I wash, ring, 
brew, bake, ncowre . . make the beds, and doe all my aelfe. 
16x1 Bible Lev vi. 17 It shall not be taken with leaueii. 


— Isa. xliv. 19, I haue baked bread vpon the cosies. 1768 
Smollett Humph. Cl tat. 8 June, My bread is. .baked in 
my own oven. 18136 Dickkns Pick w. xlv. We have half a 
leg of mutton, baked, at a quarter before three. i8gg Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery iL 55 To bahefsh, a gentle oven may 
be used. 

b. fir. To ripen with heat. 

1697 D rydkn Vi rg., Georg, it. 734 The Vine her liquid 
Harvest yields, Bak d in the Sun-shine, 
t o. fig. To prepare, make ready. Obs. 

Ufio In Pol. R. 4 L. Poems (1866) 194 Whan bou doest 
thus, then tale bou bakcate. 

2 . trans. To harden by heat : a. in a (brick) kiln. 

1388 WvcLir Gen. xi. 3 Make we tiel stony*, and bake we 

tho with tier. x868 J. Marry at Pottery Gloss, l v. Kiln, 
The furnaces employed to fire or bake pottery. 

b. as the sun hardeus the ground. 

1607 Dry den Virg., Georg, iv. 618 The Sun . . bak’d the 
Mud. iBax Byron Heav . 4 Earth iii. x8o When the hot 
sun hath baked tha reeking soil Into a world. 

3 . To harden os frost does. 

sgp B. Googe Heresbach't Hush. (1586^ 53 b, The cold of 
thewinter doth take and season the ground. x6xe Shake. 
Temp. 1. ii. 956 ‘ih* earth When it is bak’d with frost. 

+ 4 . To form into a cake or moss ; to cake. Obs. 

ctefin Bh. Curtasys in Babeos Bk.( iB68> 303 An apya mow 
men sayne he makes, tat brede and fiesshe in hys cheke 
* bakes. itt> Shark. Rom. 4 JuL 1. iv. 89 That very Mab 
that . . takes the Elkdocka in foule sluttish haires. a 163s 
Donne Sertn. xti. 117 The old dirt is still baked on my 
hands. 1684 tr. Bout ft Merc. Compit. 1. 8 If the root 
of the Tongue and the Windpipe, have any glutinous stuff 
baked to them. 

5 . intr. (for rtfi.) To undergo the process of 
; to become firm or ha- d with heat. 

S haks. Mach. iv. i. 13 Fillet of a Fenny Snake, In 
Idron boyle and bake. S755 in Johnson. 1878 


bake-pan of earth. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxv. 139 
• Tin bake-pans and other notions. sBBe N. Bishop Sneak- 
Bust 3x7, 1 . . built a fire in my take-kettle, sfifia Harper's 
Mug. Mar. 504 a A few old men trudge about their bake- 
ovens, lln Mark Twain Ihmoc. A hr. bexl 040 There are 

Bate, T ff- the vb.] 1 . in .Sr. A biscuit. 
1787 Busks Holy Four xviii, Hera’s crying out for bakes 
anagitiSi sflag Galt Entail xdii, We can mvide the bakes. 
2 . *Tbe act, process, or result, of baking.* 
(Webster.) 

Bffikft, earlier form of Bakkn ppl. a. 
Brksbotrd. Also 6 backbord, -board#, 9 
-bulrd (all in north, dial., to which the word is 
confined.) [f. Bakk v. + Miabd.] A board on 
which dough is kneaded and rolled out in making 
bread ; a pa^te -board. 

156a Ri c h mo nd. Wilts (18^3) 136 Item iij chayras, atolles, 
ana cardstocks, tij* 1 . . backbords, xtf'. 13163 Wills 4 In a 
N. C. 'xBjs* 169 A kneadinge baasyn, a knoppe, a gjelfatte, 
a backbourde. 1808 Cumbrian Ball liv. iaa As fiat as a 
back-buiid. in Haluwbll. 

Blkld (br»kt\ ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Baits : sec 
-RO ; for earlier forma see Bakkn.] 

1 . Cooked ly dry heat. 

xfirx Birlr v Chrou. xxuL 09 That which is baked in the 
panne, sfiao Vbnnrr Via Recta viL 1x1 Baked Pearasara 
much wholoMomcr then raw. 1875 Chamh. Jrul Mu. 133. 
66 The taked-potato men are doing a good trade. 

2 . Dried or fired in a (brick) kiln. 

1543 Jove Exp. Daniel ii. 31 Golde, gyltier, Litine. verne 
and takt potte erth. ifiep Bible • Douay) Isa. xvi. 7 Wallen 
of baqued bricke. xflgS Birch A me. Pottery In trod. 9 Re- 
main* of baked earthenware. 1869 Rawlinson Live Mott. 
I. v, The sun-dried bricks have even more variety of sue 
than the baked ones. 

3 . Hardened or caked by heat (or otherwise'. 

1613 Latham Falconry UO33* 64 Their grease . . will lie 

baked blew to their sdes. ira W. Eu.is Vis. Madagascar 
viii. 306 The soil . . is hard-baked reddish earth. 

+ 4 . Baked meat, pastry: see 1 )a kk- mk AT. Obs. 
Bakehouse (br* k,hau»). Forms: r ? baxohds, 
4-6 bakhows(e, 5 bakkebouae, 5 6 baohoua, 
6 baokhoua(e, batskehou.se, (Sc. baghous), 4- 
bakehoune. [OE. hwc-, from bacan to Ha kb + hds 
IIouwk.] A building or apartment in which bit ad 
is made, having an oven for baking it. Also, one 
in which loaf-sugar is made. 

a 1400 Gloss, in Wright's I ’oc. 178 Bukrhoutie, pistrinum. 
c 1410 Pallad. on Hush, l 1x44 Tlii takhouse therwith all 
thou maiftt avance. cx 44a Prornp. Part*. 31 f% UakliowM, 
or takynge howse. xaae Arnold ( hron. 93 Ve stud kepo 
noo tachouw 1504 Wmigiiiulev Chron. (1875) 1 . 14 Ono 
Pickeringe, sometyine of the Kings takehowK. s6o6 Hol- 
land S net oh. 141 The uery jades which «erued mils and 
backe-liousea. 1604 Mamhnckm Pari. Love iv. v, Live to be 
the talk Of the conduit and the bakehouse. 1697 Loud. 
Com. No. 3311/4 To be Lett, either for a Brew-house . . or 
for a Sugar Bake House. s86a Lotui. Re v. 16 Aug. 140 
The temperature of a bakehouse ranges from about 73 to 
upwards of 80 degrees. 

tBa'ke-meftt. Obs. [f. bake =• Bakkn pa. pple . ; 
also bahen meat , baked meat.] Pastry, a pie. 

r 1386 Chaucer Pro!. 341 Wlthoute take mete was never 
his hous. C14M Liber Locorum (xB6a) 35 Bakyn mete . . 
And most deyniu, come byhynde. c 1460 J. Kumell Bh. 
Nurture in Habees Bh. (18681 146 Almancre takemetes tat 


the Cauldron boyle and take. 1755 in Johnson. 187 6 
Green Short Hist. L I 5 The cakes which were taking on 
the hearth. Mod. These apples do not bake well. How 
the London Clay bakes in the sun 1, 


6 . Phrases and proverbs : To bake one's bread : to 
1 do for * one. As they brew, so let them bake 1 as 
they begin, so let them proceed. Only half-baked : 
( colloq .) deficient in sense ; half-witted. 

c xjlo Sir Forumb. 377 For cuera my lired had be take 1 
myn lyf dawes had be tynt. xaaa Portfr Angry Worn. 
Ahiugtl (18411 8 e Euen aa they brew, so let them taka, 
■fieg Cotton ScOjF. Sctft igo, I should do very imprudently 
. .Either to meddle or to make : But as they brew, so let 
*um take. 1864 M Ser. iil VI. 494/a He h only half- 
baked, put in with the bread and taken out with the cakes. 

7 . Comb., in which bake, in tense of vbl. sb. baking, 
it used attrib* as bake- kettle, -oven, -pan, -shop. 
Also Babb- board, -housb, -stonr, Bak-brBd, q.v. 
. « eseao Rinic Gloss. (Zup>) 3x6 PLtrtuntn , bmcern. s|7f 
Lanouam Curst. Health (1033)' 539 Baku them voder a 


Nurture in Habees Bh. (18681 146 Almancre takemetes tat 
byn good end hoot. Open hem aboue he brym of coflVn 
cote. 1530 Palogr. 196/a Bake meate, ufando on Paste. 
x6oe Shako. Hunt. 1. h. 180 1 ’he Funerall Bakt-mcats Did 
coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables, ifixt Bible Com. 
xl. 17 All manner of takemetes for Pharauh. 1604 Mas- 
singer Renegade v. v. To carry This take-meat to Vitalii. 
a 1700 White Devil in Dodd. O. P. VI. 31a <N J Aa if a man 
Should know what fowl is coffin’d in a bak'd meat Afore it 
is cut up. 

Bakon (b?i*k'n), ppl. a. arch . Earlier forms, 
bake, ybake, etc.: see under Bakk v. [strong 

E a. pple. of Bakk v. : see -kb. Now superseded 
y Baked in literary Eng., but still in north, dial.] 
1. Baked, os breatf or meat. 

e 1395 Caeur do L. 36x3 Ne eete off flench, taken ne brede. 
1340 Ayenh. xse Bread tuies ybake huermidc he as torch hi* 
stip. 138a Wyclif Lev. ii. 4 He dial offre baake sacrifice. 
c 1 Aao Liber Coeomm 1186a' 54 Bakun turhut and suwmon 
ibake. 196a J. H FT wood Prott. 4 Epigr. (1867) 37 Boylde 
beefe andbeke mutton, tfixs Birlr i King* xix. 6 A cake 
taken on the coafes. Mod. Sc. New-taken bread. 

2 . Baked in a kiln ; hardened, dried. 
e 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 709 Wallis . . of horde tilis wel I- 
takc. 1313 Douglas Admit xi. xi. 47 The schxft won Had 
and sound and wcill ybailc. 1344 PiiAfia Regim. (1560) 
1 iij b, Haken or dtyed as clay m in the foumcis. 1549 
Comp/. Scot. vi. 46 Ane of the tabilis vas of taikyn atone, 
and the tolhir , . of ontaykyn stone. 

1 3 . Bakun meat, pastry : sec Bake-meat. Obs. 
Bakun, obs. form of Bauon. 

Baker (b? 1 kai). Forms : 1 braoere, 3-5 ba- 
kuru, 4 baoharu, 5-7 baoker, 4- ifokur. [OK. 


bmcere, f. bacan to bake 4- -xh ‘ 


>gn. with ON. 


bahari, Sw. bagare , I>a .bagere, OIIG. bather \ OS. 
bakkeri, Da. bakker, G. OTeut. *bak{k)ar- 

J0-9.} 

X. One who bakes ; spec, one whose business it it 
to make bread. 

a 1000 Aifric Colloquy Q. 5, $tune cypmcnn, sums ace- 
wyriitaiL sealteraa, tascerns. Q. 54, Hwiet sexst K bmcere T 
c 130a Mom L{f *6 in E. E. P. 1186.1) i W Hiuibe 3 * taker* 
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wfl* jur louU smale. e ■ joe Relig. Sane* vfl. 35 Alto theoft 
false chepmen, the feond heom wule habbe, Bac hares and 
biueres. 1 466 Mann, 4 House A . Ex A »i 1 To. .the backers 
wyfle, for v. inclines horde, c 1500 Arnold t'Arwi. (s8sx) 9 
That backers or myllars stelying paste or inele be dniwen 
vpon an hyrdel. xjgl Stow Survey (16331908 A Pfllorte, 
for the punishment of (takers, offending in che assise of 
bread. s6ea Si lakh. /lam. iv. v. 49 They say the Owto was 
a Bakers daughter. 1604 Dskkrr //mint tVk. Wks. 1873 
II. laa Are not (takers armes the shales of lusticc? yet is 
not their bread light? 1768 Smollktt Humph* Ci. Let. 
8 June, The miller or the baker is obliged to poison them 
and their families, in order to live by his profession. 1847 
Kinulakr Eat ken itvii, The very first baker of bread that 
ever lived must have done his work exactly as the Arab 
does at this day. 

2 . * A small portable tin oven in which baking 
to performed.' In U. S. (Webster.) 

8. An artificial salmon fly in angling. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (x88o) 345 The Raker is an- 
other good general fly. 

4 . 7 *roverbs. (As to the Pillory sec 1598 in i.) 

»*■ J- Hey wood Prov. if E/igr. 11867) 47, 1 feare we 

B ute not ydet, Quoth the baker to the pylorie. 1660 
owkll Eng. Prov. it He take no leave of you, quoth the 
Baker to the Pillory. 1897 N. <9 Q. ax Mar., Pull Devil, 
Pull Baker, in England's the cry. 

6. Comb., as baker-feet, -legs, -knees, baker's 
knee, names of deformities of the lower extremities 
incident to bakers; baker-legged, -kneed, a ., 
having these deformities ; baker's ltcb, a species 
of tetter or psoriasis to which the hands of bakers 
and cooks are liable ; baker's salt, an appellation 
of commercial carbonate of ammonia, used instead 
of Yeast in pastry and bread. 

text Colon., I am tier . . Raker-fegd, that goes In at the 
knees. 165s O mji.k Magastrom. 186 Baker-kneed signifies 
efleininate. 1656 Du Gakd Gate Lat. Uni. i 993 Hee that 
is baker-leggrd, rub's his knees against one another. 1656 
A rtif. HantLam. < i66j 1 79 '1 he unhandsome warping* of bow 
Leggs and baker Feet. 1699 Cady Alimony v. v. in Hazl. 
Dihtsl. XIV. 361 His puny baker-legs. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Art ii. (1848' 94 Knocked or baker knees. 1871 Figure 
Training 39 linker’s knee, as it is called, or an inclining 
inwards of the right knee-joint until it closely resembles the 
right side of a letter K, is the almost certain penalty of 
habitually bearing any burden of bulk in the right hand. 

6. Baker s dozen * thirteen. (See last quot.) 

1 <$90 J. Cookk Th Quoqtte in Dodd. O. P. (1780’ VII. 49 
Mine s a baker’s dozen : Master Bubble, tell your money. 
s6n in Flomio. 1733 Fielding Quit. iii. vi, I Hare swear 
there were a good round baker’s dozen at least. 1899 Rii.ky 
Liber A/bus P ref. 68 These dealers . . I Hucksters] on pur- 
chasing their bread from the bakers, were privileged by 
law to receive thirteen hatches for twelve, and this would 
seem to have been the extent of their profits. Hence the 
expression, still in use, ‘ A baker’s dozen.' 

Bvkerdom, condition of a baker. Ba’ker- 
ahip, skill as a baker. 

1883 Pali Mall G. s8 Apr. 3/x The first baker . . was altout to 
produce a card to prove his bakerdom and respectability. 
Bakorggg (bri’kares). rare. [f. Baker +-K8S ; 
cf. baxter and backstreet.] A female baker. 

*•57 Cari.yi.ic Fr. Rev. I. vii. xi. 359 The Baker, the 
Bakerew, and Baker’s Boy. 187a Vagab. Jack i. in Coequal 
Lit., I have a perfect recollection of the pretty bakeress. 

B&’kerly, a. and adv. [f. Uakkii + -ly 2 .] 
Bakcr-likc ; after the manner of a baker. 

S393 Past. M or rice 8a Spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 

Baktry (l*ikari). [f. Baker + -y: see -eky.] 
1 . Bakers work : the craft or business of the baker. 
*885 Jove E vfi. Dan, xii. (K.) Daniel saw his feet to be 


made and hakt but of britel hakkery. 1763 Smoi.lett Trav. 
x86 The butchery and the bakery which they farm at so 
much a year. 


2 . A place for making bread ; the whole establish- 
ment of a baker. 

1857 F.LIZA Acton Eng. Bread- Bk. 40 Converting the small 
bakeries, conducted on the old system, into mechanical 
bakeries. 187a Yeats Ttchn. /tut. Comm. 1x6 Public 
bakeries were established in 1376. 

Bakestone. Commonly in dialect form 6- 
bak-, baokstone. ff. Bake v + Stone.] A flat 
atone or slate on wnich cakes are baked in the 
oven ; a plate of iron used for the same purpose. 

1931 Lane. With (1857) I. 113 One backstoone and one 
spetil. 1579 Richmond. With 1x853) 955, i backstone, iij 1 . 
j. yron speue . .1 title broil e yron. «8i8 in A*. Burt's Lett . 
N. Scott. I. 946 Poured out upon the bake-stone like a pan- 
cake. s86* Mrs. Stmktton Queen 0/ C. 150 A backstone 
cake out or the oven. 1869 Hlackmore Lorna D. xxix. lb.) 
Here's to the oats with the backstone on the board I 

Bakeatre, obs. form of Baxter, female baker. 

Baker, bakie (be‘ki, barki). Sc. Also bai- 
kls. [V dim of Back sbf ; or ad. F. baquet : cf. 
Backet.] A square wooden vessel for carrying 
coals, etc. Hence Bakieful. 

■8s6 J. Wilson Noel. Ambr . Wks. 185s 1. 174 The bokiefti's 
o' ashes. 1837 Btnckw. Mag. XL 1 . 414 The chamber-maid. . 
swept them all away in her bakey. 

Baking (hi kin'}, rbl. sb. [f. Bake v. + -inqL] 

1. The action ot the verb Bake ; the process of 
preparing bread; the hardening or * firing* of 
earthen waro. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. E. xvit. IxviL (1403) 643 Brede 
to made of meto by medlynge of water and hakyng of fyre. 
*477 Norton Ord. Atch. v. (Axhdk 1654)95 In Bakings, and 
Brewings, and other Crafts all f6ss Hetlin Cosmogr. In 
Sir T. mount Nat Hist. (1693) 138 The Boyling and Baking 


df Sugar. *849 Kinolaks Eothm «vH, Principles of bread- 
baking . . sanctioned by the experience of ages. *868 J, 
Mabryat Potter} Gloss. s.v. Kiln, The only colours, .which 
wUI endure the extreme heat of the first baking. 

2 . The product of this action ; the bread baked 
at a time, a batch. 

c 1440 Prom p. Pam. si/s Bakynge (or bohche', bistum. 
*908 Florid, Formula, an ouen full, or a faatche ofbread, a 
raiking. x86o Miss Yonce Stoke shy Seer. xiii. (x88o) 306 
Susan with . . her plate of bakings. 

3 Comb ancf Attrib ., as baking craft , hours*, 
baking- dish, 'house, - iron , -oven, • plate ; Baking- 
powder. a powder used in baking os a substitute 
for yeast, through the effervescence of which car- 
bonic acid is diffused through the dough. 

1398 Thlvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. IxviL (1490 643 By 
bakynge crnfte brede is mode. 1x440 Pramp. Parv. »x/a 
Bakynge bowse, panificinm . 1963 Tkersites in Old P/aye 
(1848)41 The backster of Balockburye with her baking pcle. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 567 Plautus . . maketh mention of . . 
a baking pan. 1863 Scotsman 16 Mar., To enter bakehouses 
during naking hours. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. tao/a 
Patent Hot-Air Continuous Baking Oven, with Travelling 
Baking Plate. 

Baking, ppl. a. ff. as prec. + -tnq 2 .] That 
bakes ; hot enough to bake. Hence Bakingly adv. 
I F. Parkman Champlain ix. '1875' 309 The fierce sun 

*88r Ru 


fell on the bald, baking 1 

Mag. XLVI. 331/1 Under the ‘baking sun.' 1867 Mias 


; rock. 


Russell in Maem. 


Broughton Not Wisely 1 . 18 Too bakingly hot for a long 
walk. 1880 Miss Fothkrgill We/(/telds 1. iii, The sun 
shone bakingly upon the round stones. 


Bakken, bakker, -more: see Back-. 

Bakoun, obs. form of B\con. 

II Baksheesh, bakhshish boekj/p. Forms: 
7 baosheese, 8 buxle, baokaishe, booahiah, 9 
baoh-, backshish, ba(o)kaheesh, bu(o)kshish. 
-sheesh, buxees, bakhshish. [Pers. 
b khshish present, f. bakhsht-dan to give; now 
used in Arabic, Turkish, and Uidu.] Oriental 
term for : A gratuity, present of money, * tip.’ 


(i6m Puwciiab Pilgrimee ti. 1340 Who . . would prostitute 
her Kclfe to any man Racsheese <as they say in the Arabiclto 
tongue) that is gratis freely.] 1799 00 Ives 51 (Col. Yule) 
Buxie money. 1799 R. Chandler Trav. Asia Min. via. 
1835 A demand of bac-shish, a reward or present ; which 
term, from its frequent use, was already become very fami- 
liar to us. 1781 Genii. Mag. 113 The Backsishe, or money 
to drink. 18x4 Mrs- Siikrwood l/enry if Bearer 99 Ana 
gave Booay . . four rupees, buckshish. 1894 W. Arnold 
Oahfield 1 . 339 The relieved hearer* . . most unceremoniously 
demanded buxecs. 1863 Miss Wkatki.y Ragged Life Egypt 
x 84 Asking loudly for backsheesh. 1876 Times ao Apr., 
Fresh baksheesh to the unworthy minions of the harem. 

Baksheesh, V. [f. prec.] To give a present of 
money to; to bribe, 'tip.' Also aosol. quasi -intr. 

x88s Macm. Mag. XLVI. 167 The higher grades . . were 
reserved for those who hacksheeshed the highest. 1884 
Gfn. Gordon in Pall Mall G. 6 May ta/x You would . . 
make terms with Mahdi by making me backsheesh MahdL 

Bakater, obs. f. Bvxtkr, female baker. 

BakBtone, obs. and dial. f. Baekhtone. 

Bakt, obs. f. Baked. 

BaL ra. Cornish A*/ 'collection of mines.'] Also 
6-7 ball. A mine. Attrib., ns in bal-girl, -work. 

c 1600 Nordf.n Spec. Brit. Cornw. (1798) 45 Godolphyn 
ball. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 951 Godolphin Ball is the 
most famous of all the Balls or Mines in ComwalL x8xa 
Ann. Reg. 59/f Hal girls, as the girls are called who work 
about the mines. 1851 Kingsley i'eaet xiii. 95a He could 
not stand the bal work. 

Bal, obs. f. B \LTi and Bale sb. fire. 

Balaam (frMam). 

1 . Name of the prophet whose history is narrated 
in Numbers xxii-xxiv, used connotatively. ■ Hence: 
Balaam v., to make a Balaam of. BoloamltN, 
one who follows religion for the sake of gain ; 
whence Bolaamitlool a. 

1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 57* God .. 
hath so dispos'd the mouth of these Balaams, that comming 
to Curse, they have stumbled into a kind of Blessing. 1998 
T. Bastard Chrestoleroe <x88o) 87 Bala-ming his patron 
which did him this wrong, Am not I thine asse which haue 
nern'd thee thus long. 1959 Hist. Es(. Scot, in Wotlr. Soc. 
Afisc. 73 The BLshopp of St. Andrewca with his Balamites, 
came to St. Giles Kirk. sa6x Dauh tr. Ballinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 36 b, Maintayning the Nicolaitan or Balaumiticall 
doctrine. 

2. dn joumalifttic slang) Trumpery paragraphs 
reserv'd to fill up the columns of a newspaper or 
magazine. Balaam-box (or -baaket), a receptacle 
for such matter ; in U. S. printing-offices, a place 
in which stereotype paragraphs are kept for simi- 
lar use. 

x8s6 Scott Mai. Malmgr. Hi. 3 How much Balaam (speak- 
ing technically) 1 have edged out of your valuable paper, 
1839 Lockhart Scott Ixx. (1819)699 Balaam is the cant 
name for asinine paragraphs, about monstrous productions 
of nature and the like, kept stajfding in type to be used 
whenever the real news of the day leave an awkward space 
that must be filled up somehow. *861 A.K.H.R, Kecr. 
Country P. Ser. 11. 50 Rubbishing articles which are at 
present consigned to the Balaam-box. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
Eng. if Consigned, by the editor, to his baXaam-b 

Balaoe, obs. form of Bal as (ruby). 

H Biltohong (ha-latfoi). Also 7 
9 boliohong. (a. Malay balaehdn .] 


A condiment 


for Hee, much used in China, consisting of jvntricl 
shrimps or small fishes pounded up with salt and 
spices, and then dried. 

*697 Damme* in Southey Comm.-pL Bk. Ser, 11.(1849)60# 
Balnchsun is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very 
delightsome dish to the Tonquinese. 1894 Stocquklbs Bril. 
ZntUa 979 Rice . . is rendered savoury by the addition of 
salt, ngapee, or balachoung. 1864 In Wksstbs. 

' ie, -adde, obs. (f. Ballad, Ballade. 

(btrl&diit). Also 6-7 balladln(e, 7 
baladyne. [a. F. baladin , -ine, f. ballade dancing- 
song : see Ballad.1 

+ 1 . A theatrical dancer : a mountebank, buffoon. 
*588 Basil Uton Doron (1603) 197 Delight not to keepe. .in 
your company, comoeriians or bafladines. 1609 Bacon Adv. 
Leam. 11. xv. | x Trackes of Tumblers Funambuloes, Bala- 
dyne*. *676 Rthxsedgb Man of Mode 11. 1 . 19 <1684) Their 
best Baltaoins, who are Now practising a famous BallaU 
2 . A female public dancer, rare. 
s8 63 Browning /« Balcony 11, The first breathing woman’s 
cheek. First dancer’s, gipsy’s, or street baladine’s. 

1 3. A ballad-maker or -singer. Cf. Balladieb. 
*604 Hibson Wks. I. 551 Dddiij, Meeting with our com- 
mon sduersary. .in the faxhion of a Rimer or Balladinc, 
t Bilm. Obs. [?a. OF. balin, bailin', see 
Godef.l A strong (tuff made of tow. 

1140 Alexander iStev.) 4851 In bole and in baton buskes 
he his fotez. (L. fecit sibt sub fa lares Hugos.] 

Balance (bse lSns), sb. Forms : 4-5 balaunoe, 
5 belans, belauns, -noo, 5-6 ballaunoe, 6 bal- 
lanls. -os, 6-8 bollaxxoe, 7 bilans, 3- balance, 
fa. Fr. balance ( - Sp. balanza , Pr. batansa , It. 
bilancid) r— late L. Hilawia a pair of scales, f. cl. 
1.. bilanx, bilanc-em, adj. < in libra bilanx) * two- 
scaled .* f. bi~ twice + lanx flat plate, scale.] 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . An apparatus for weighing, consisting of a 
beam poised so as to move freely on a central pivot, 
with a scale pan at each end. 

[c 1*79 in Liber Aldus I. aa6 Deit estre peise par balaunce 
le Roy. 1*97 C us turn. X07 (ProbatioTronse.) Silvester 

de Faniham custos balanciic Domini Regis.) 

e 1390 Witt. Paierne 047 Wet y undcretande whider ]>e 
balaunce bowes. c 1386 Chaucer Menkes T. 508 And in a 
balaunce weyen eche mountaine. c 1490 in Wright’s Uoc. 
927 Bilanx, belans. 1494 Act xx Hen. V/l, iv, In every 
City, should l>e a common Balance, with common Weights. 
*573 Bible (Bishops’) Pratt. xvL ix A true weight and bal- 
tounce Are the Lordcs iudgement. 1639 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 1. ii. 31 The Bilans or Ballance. 1771 Junius 
Lett. Iii 966 We incline the balance . . by lessening the 
weight in one scale. 1881 N. T. (Revised) Rev. vi. 5 He 
hud a balance in his hand [i6sx a pair of balances). 

+a. sing. One scale of a balance ; pi. ‘ scales.* 
a. with pi. balances. Obs. or dial. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. lxiL a I’he sones of men ben licra in 
batouncis. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 65 Alle her good 
dedes in the same balaunce. .and alto her evelle dedes in that 
other balaunce. 1996 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 35 Weighed out 
in ballauncea. s6» Bible Rev. vi. 5 A paire of balances in 
his hand. 1649 Dicsv Nat. Bodies iii. ( 1658) 19 Take a pintc 
of air ; and weigh it against a pinte of water, and you will 
sec the ballance of the last go down a main. 

+ b. The plural was sometimes balance. (Partly 
due to final -j, -ce, partly to confusion of sense.) Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 141 Weyed in ballaunce. 1996 
Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 955 Are there ballance hee re to weigh 
the flesh ? 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. i. 0 6 1 . 138 In one Hand 
. . a Red Row, in the other a pair of Ballance. 
f 3 . A flat dish resembling a scale ; L. lanx. Obs. 
1913 Douglas / Ends xii. iv. 14a Syne furth of platis or 
ballancts beliue, Wyth pasit Reach plenist the altans. 

4 . a. One of the zodiacal constellations (more 
commonly called Libra), b. The seventh sign of 
the Zodiac into which the fun enters at the 
autumnal equinox. 

In the time of Hipparchus, a.c 130, the sign corresponded 
with the constellation, whence the name ; but owing to the 
precession of the equinoxes, its first point U now far in the 
west oft he constellation Virgo. 

J " \ . 

Ahnanak (for 1386) s Saturn es exalted in be ao gre 1 . 
Balaunce. *697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 1. 46 And seated near 
the Ballance poise the Days. 1831 Caslyls Sort. Res. u. 
i, The celestial Balance. 

5 . By recent extension : Any apparatus used in 
weighing, whether acting by leverage, or by the 


« The Danish 


X488 Caxton CHast. Goddes Chyld. 19 A planete that men 
all libra that is as moche to say as a balaunce. c 1500 


resistance of a spring. 

T at. Philos. I. Meek. u. v. ! 


1U.K.S. Nat. , 


I r. 1 45 Ths 

balance is a steel-yard. 183a — II. Electr. iv. 1 74 The most 
perfect electrometer for measuring very small quantities of 
electricity, is. .the torsion balance. 

6 . Watchmaking, A mechanical contrivance which 
regulates the speed of a clock or watch. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech. xxvii. 906 The noise 
made by the ballance. 1707 For* Bathos 1x4 In dock- 
making one artist makes the balance, another the spring. 
* 88 * F. BriTtem Watch tf Clockm. 15 Gold balances are 
preferable to steeL 
t b. A pendulum. Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes ijtAThe nearer you 
place the lead to the centre, the swifter the bslsoce moves, 

7. Naut. The operation or result of reefing with 
a Balance-reef : see as. 

*761*9 Falconer Shipwr. n. 387 The head, with doubling 
csnvss fenced around. In balance near the lofty peak they 
bound. 1769 — Diet. Marine (1789) s.v., Tha balaaca of 
the micen Is thus performed. 
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f Confined with Ballast. (Cf. also Ballags.) 

ittlUnux, Aa Enum. Par. John « No othmryn than 
tha halans dothe staye tha shinpes in tyitoa of tempest 
1896 Blount Glossogr., Batata, ballast, or ballance. 

II. Figurative senses. 

8 . The metaphorical balance of justice, reason, 
opinion, by which actions and principles are 
weighed or estimated. 

nib Chaucer Mother of God to Tha fatde. .wil pluk at 
the (Nuance To way vs aoun. sms Scot. Poems 1 6th C, 
(i8on 11 . >97 Beir equal ballanis baith to riche and puir. 
IMO Sham®, MuU N.v. 394 A Moth wil tame the ballance, 
which Piramus which Thisby U the better. 173a Pore Ess. 
Mats l tai Snatch from his hand* the balance and the rod, 
Rqjudge his justice, be the God of God ! s%s Turras 
Pnwerb. Philos. a88 Who . . poised in the balances of order 
the power to attract and to repel? 

t D. One scale o? the balance. Ohs. 

>903 Shahs. Rich. /i. 111. iv. 87 But in the Ballance of great 
Bufiingbrooke, Besides liiinselre, are all the English Peeves. 
*<$35 Quarles limbi. 1. iv. <1718) 17 Put in the triple crown 
Thy balance will not draw : thy balance will not down. 

8 . The wavering balance of Foitune or chance, 
in which issues hang in suspense. 

r 1310 Syr Boris 155^ Almest is lif was in balaunse. a 1410 
Occleve Do Reg. Pnnc. 60 Best is 1 strive nat Agevn the 
pey* of fortunes balaunce. 1577 Holinshkd ( firm. 1 . 31/9 
The victoric depended long in doubtfull balance, seta 
Woodall Surg. Mato Wits. (1653) 94 Mens lives hang in 
the ballance. 1718 Porn Iliad xxti. 971 Jove lifts the 
golden balances, that show The fates of mortal men. 

+ 10. Hence : a. Subjective uncertainty ; hesita- 
tion, wavering, doubt. Oh. 

1097 R. Glouc. aoo Hii were syker ul, wyhoute balance. 
1340 Ayenb. w Hy byeth ine greatc balance of byre heljK 
of zaulc. id] Caxton G. de la Tour G viii b, As they were 
ill suche balaunce* theyr child deyde. 1883 Temple Mom. 
Wks. 1731 1. 43Q Our Counsels at Court were *0 in ballance, 
between the Desires of living at least fair with France, and 
the Fears of too much displeasing the Parliaments. 

+b. Objective uncertainty orsuspense; risk, hazard. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 136 Ten housand mark & mo, jmt 
now cr in balance. 1386 Chaulkk Chau. J cm. Prol. «? T. 58, 
1 dar lay in baluuuce Al that I have in my posscstioun. 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (i868> 56 A woman puttithe her 
Worships in balance to ansuere and sp«ke to moche. 1513 
l.n. Burners Froiss. 1 . cccxlii. 478 F..r the loue of me ye 
haue put in balance your landcs. 1685 Uuhnki tr. More's 
U top. 149 On wliuin . .they cast the chief Balance of the War. 

11. Power to decide or determi e ; authoritative 
control. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 381 There is n state . . Above nil 
other on erthe here, Which hath the londe in his balaunce. 
*579 Fentun Guicciarti. (1599* Ep. Ded., God hath . . put 
intu your hands the ballance of power. *760 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. 1. (1831) 75 Henry vni. of England held the 
balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 

III. That which balances, or produces equili- 
brium. 

12. A weight put into one scale to equal the 
preponderating weight in the other, and produce 
equilibrium ; a counterpoise. Hence fig. a thing 
of equal influence, importance, or value ; a counter- 
consideration, set-off, match. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well 11. iii. *83 To whom I promise A 
counterpoize : If not to thy estate, A ballance more repleat. 
1639 Neville in Burton’s Diary (i8a8> IV. 95 You give 
them salaries to be your balance. 17*3 Wodrow Carr. 
(1843) 1 1 1 . 75 A sweet balance, yea, an overbalance, in sweet 
communion with God. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 1 6 
(18891 404 If France . . had ceased to be a balance to Spain, 
she found a new balance in Flanders. 

IV. A balanced condition. 

13. A condition in which two (or more) opposing 
forces balance each other; equilibrium: a. of 
things ponderable. 

17*3 Dkkiiam Phys. - Theol, 14 nets. Such Alterations in 
the equipoise or ballance of the Atmosphere. 1878 Geo. 
Eliot Colt. Ureal/. P. 983 The balance of the planets and 
the sun. 

b. of things imponderable. 

164a Sir T. Browne Relig Med. 11. 1 1. 136 Where I find 
their actions in ballance with my Country-men's, I honour 


16. Stability or steadiness due to the equilibrium 
prevailing between all the forces of any system. ' 


. . them, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. *796 1 . 6 
of Cold, to two of Heat, make a Poyze in i 


1 Two Degrees 
laments, and a 


Ballance in Nature. >869 J. Martineau Ess. 11 . xioThe 
perfect balance of the two elements of consciousness. 

o. Balance of power (in Europe) : such an 
adjustment of power among sovereign states that 
no single state is in a position to interfere with the 
independence of theresr; international equilibrium. 
[See 1*79 »** ** • ballance of power.] 

1677 Varranton Eng. impr. To Reader, Great danger 
might ensue in breaking the Ballance of Europe. 1701 in 
Loud. Gas. No. *1758/7 Your Glorious Design of Re-estab- 
lishing a just Baflanceof Power in Europe. 1761 Churchill 
Night Poems 1 . 88 Europe's balance hangs upon his tongue. 
x86e Stanley Jew. Ch. < 1877) 1 . xl 904 The battle of Lutzen 
which determined the balance of power between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany. 

14. General harmony between the parts of any- 
thing, springing from the observance of lust pro- 
portion ana relation ; esp. in the Arts of Design. 

1739 Pont Ess. Man 11. xso These mix'd with art . . Make 
and maintain the balance of the mind. 1838 Rukkin Mod. 
Paint. 111. f. viii, In ell perfectly beautifiil objects, there ie 
found the opposition of one pert to another, and a recip- 
rocal balance. 1883 — ArtofEnglandi. si Absolutely faithful 
balances of colour and shade 1884 Sat. Ret*, id June 778 '* 
She has in' no way attempted to alter the bounce of the 
characters (in a play! 


wnsnwia vho we wmy nnill. nwayuu IUIIIUL11 IV Wild 18V 1 

to praaerv* hfo balances step Hklps Friends in C. Sen 11. I 
II. viii. 167 But lost his own balance and fell out of the boat. | 
b. Equipoise of mind, character, or feelings ; 
equanimity, mental composure, sanity. ; 

iM Kane Arct. Exp. 1 . xvi. 108 If my mind had retained , 
its balance. 1876 Mosley Untv, Serm. xvi. a66 A strong < 
moral character . . keeps its balance, and i* not carried away j 
by the love of human praise. 

V. The tum of the balance. 

16. The preponderating weight ; the net result of 
estimating conflicting principles, forces, etc. 

1747 Cheetkrp. Lott, tai 1 . 397 This pleasure will increase 
so that the balance will be greatly to your advantage. 1844 
Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, xv. 11863 919 The balance of 
evidence appears in favour of the due execution, 1836 I 
Fkoudr Hut. Eng. (18581 1 , iii. 967 in Germany, -the balance 
of unjust interference lay 011 the impenul side. 

VI. The adjustment of accounts. 

17. The process of finding the difference, if any, 
between the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account, or 
set of accounts : the exhibition of this process in a 
tabular fo 1 m : the result so ascertained or exhibited. 

1588 M EI.1.18 Brie/e lustr, F v.ij b, The ballance of your 
booke is to be vnderstoode, a leafe of paper disposed and 
made in length and crossed in the middles, etc. . . Yf the 
summes of money, of Debitor and Creditor bee tike, than is 
your ballance well. 166a Purvs Diary 30 Sept., 1 have 
also made up . ■ my monthly Imllauce and find that . . 1 am 
worth £ 680. *797 A mbuthnot John Bull 90 J olm . . brought 
in Frog debtor to him upon the lalam-e, £3389 is s. 188a 
Daily Tel. 4 May, £ 160,000 has been taken out on balance 
for export. 

b. esp. 7'o strike a balance : to determine the 
exact difference, if any, between the two sides of 
on account or set of account**, lit . and fig. 

1638 Wilkink New World 1, Those reward- and punish- 
ments by which . . the balance of good and evil in this life is 
to he struck. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 87 Not to run long 
accounts, blit to strike clear balances at certain set seasons, 

o. gen. A comparative reckoning. rare. 

X7ip W. Wood Surv. Trade 67 This Nation gained upon 
a Balance of the Ships taken from us, and the Captures wc 
made of the Enemy. 1861 I’ycrokt Agony P. xliit. 364 The 
blessings of the l<anglcy Cottage, whether greater or less 
1 upon the balance, were of a kind not known at Iairigley Hall, 
d. Balanoe of trade : the estimation of the 
difference of value between the commercial exports 
and imports of a country ; the difference itself, as 
it is in fivour of, or against, the country. 

1668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 164 The Ballance of 
Trade . . is to be taken by a strict scrutiny of what propor- 
tion the value of the Commodities exported out of this 
Kingdom bear, to those imported. 1711 C. King Bril. 
Merch. II. 19 Portugal pays us a Million every Year upon 
the Ballance of Trade. 1830 Edinb. Encycl. IV. 370 The 
! exploded doctrine of a balance of trade. 1879 Fawcett 
Free Trade h Prof. x8 Granting bounties on exports, .with 
a view of creating a favourable balance of trade. 

j 18. An equality between the total of the two 
sides of an account, when added up, after making 
all entries on both sides. Cf. 13 . 

*69. Pkfys Diary ( 1879) IV. xio, I do bring my accounts 
to a very near balance. x88x Gladstone in Times 8 Oct. 
6/4 While we exported .£8,860,000, we imported £8,509,000, 
That is very nearly a balance. 

10. The difference between the Dr. and Cr. sides 
of an account, or set of accounts. 

xtfu Malynkh Anc. i. aw- Merch. 370 Take all the re- 
mainders of the Accounts by Debitor and Creditor, which is 
the ballance of rhe Booke. 18x9 J. Greig Rep. Acc. Edin. 

7 The balance shews the increase of the City's debts. 1866 
Crump flanking iii. 76 Such arrangements may continue for 
years without the balance ever being a credit-balance, 
b. Balance (of indebtedness ) : the difference be- 
t tween the total amounts which two persons, so- 
* ci ties, or nations mutually owe each other. 

1786 Burke Art. agst. Hastings xv. {j t The enormous 
balances and remissions on that settlement arose from a 
general collusion between the farmers and collectors. *8*8 
Byron Juan 1. clxvii, We . . draw the accompts of evil, And 
find a deuced balance with the devil, 1868 Crump Banking 
vli. 157 1'he fundamental principle, upon which the price of 
bills rests in the 1 balance of indebtedness.* 

20. a. Balance (in hand): the sum of money 
remaining over after realizing all assets and dis- 
charging all liabilities, b. Balance (due): the 
sum still outstanding on an account. 

1790 Lend. Gas. No. 5849/4 A Bill for the Ballance of 
his Victualling AccounL 1781 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 175 
He required him . . to pay the balance due. it68 Smol- 
lett Humph. Cl. Let. 3 Oct., Thou hast indeed paid me 
* scot and lot 1 : and even left a balance in my hands. x8s8 


lett Humph. Cl. Let. 3 Oct., Thou hast indeed paid me 
' scot and lot 1 : and even left a balance in my hands. x8s8 
Tytlkr Hist. Scot. (1864) I. sax The large balance of the 
ransom which still remained unpaid. 1876 Hamkrtun InteU. 
Life il L 44 A delightful balance at his bankers. 

21. Comm . slang: The remainder, the rest. 

1884 in Webster. 1875 BUukw. Mag. Apr. 443 Balance, 
long familiar to American ears, is becoming so lo oun. In 
an account of a ship on fire we read ‘Those saved remained 
the balance of the night watching the burning wreck.' 1883 
P. Fitzgerald Recr. Lit. Man 170 Every one is away 
•hooting or riding ; a balance of the ladiea is left. 

22. Comb, balanoe -beam, the beam of a balance, 
also the beam keeping a drawbridge balanced aloft; 


bolanoe-bob (see quob) ; balanoe-flab. the ham- 
mer-headed shark ( Squalus zygoma) ; balanoe- 
frame (see quot.) ; balance-knife, a table-knife 
of which the handle is made sufficiently heavy to 
keep the blade from touching the cloth ; bolonoe- 
man, one who acts as on equipoise and presence 
the balance ; balanoe-maater, -miatreta, a pos- 
ture-maker, tumbler, * equilibrist ' ; balanoe - 
reef, the closest reef of a lower fore-and-aft sail, 
making It nearly triangular, used to steady the ship 
in stormy weather, whence Instance reefed ; balanoa- 
aeat a mode of riding in which the body is balanced 
in the saddle without support from the stirrups ; 
belonoe-sheet, a tabular statement of assets and 
liabilities, showing the character and amount of the 
balance; balanoe-step ( - Goomk- 8 Txi*); balance- 
wine atiit., in the manner of a balance ; balance- 
yard, the beam of a balance. Also balance- holder, 
-maker, etc., and many attrib. combinations in 
Watchmaking (set a), as balance-arc, -cock, -spring, 
- staff, wheel (also figX 

1813 Scutit Triermain 1. xv. The * balance-beam* obey'd 
the blast, And down the trembling drawbridge cant, c 1863 
J. Wvi.uk in Cire. Sc. I. 404/1 Exce*n of weight .. may., 
damage the "huluncre-beam. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
* flalancedvb, a heavy lever Irallasted at one end, and at- 
tached at the other to the pump-rod, the weight of which it 
thus help* to Larry. 1863 a Robinson in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 479 The Zygoma or "Ballance Fish, a* large as the 
Saw Fish. 1815 Eucvct. Brit. XI. 107 Hammer-headed 
slunk, or "bulance-fisn. exSfe Rudtm. Nav. 9 * Balance 
frame*, those frames, or bend* of timber, of the same capa- 
city or area, which are equally distant front the centre of 
gravity. x88o Muimhkau Gains 11. | 10 7 What has been 
aaid about witnesses applies equally to the * balance-holder. 
*833 J. Holland Mann/. Metal H. 14 The fabrication 
of what are culled * l «tl* nee knives. s8xx Cora a., flalam- 
cier, a Miallauie-makcr. xBa8 Stkuart Planter's G. 151 
.Sending up u couple of "lialantcinen to the top; who., 
serve as movable makeweights. 1753 Hocahih Anal. 
Beauty xv. aro The * balance-master’s attention to a single 
point, in order to preserve Ins balance. 1801 Strutt SP . 4 - 
Past. tit. v. 118451 331 Tyntbcstercs, or "balance-mistresses. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast v. 10 Under cloae-reefid topsails, 
"balance- reefed trysail. 1873 Daily News 91 May 5/6 That 
patent hemia-nroau< mg institution, the "lialance-seaL 1849 
Louden Speeches 4 'I he * balance-sheets of our inerJunits 
and manufacturers have been equally adverse. *853 lit 
Oct. Hmiuiii Peace, SO 11876 469 If a "balance-sheet could 
be shown of whnt Algeria has cost France. 1833 Regal, 
fastr. Cavalry 1. 16 The "balance step in double time. *884 
F. Britten ft ’ateh 4 Clockm. 946 The "balance spring has 
then to be uupinred every tune the "balance staff is re- 
moved. 1890 Land. Gas. No. 3550/4 A Silver "Ballancc- 
Watch. 1655 M hq. Worc. ( ent. tux*, xx, How to bring up 
Water "Balance- wlsc. 1689 Phil. Trans. IV. 937 Watches, 
which instead of a * Ballance* wlicele are regulated by a 
Pendulum. *883 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char . vtii. ata 
Fabian., is the ^balance-wheel between the other two, to 
keep them in check. s8xo Coleridge Friend k 1863 33 The 
other scale . . seemed full up to the very "balance-yard. 

Balanot (bnrl&us), v. [a. K balancer , f. bal- 
ance sb. (Like the sb., in certain senses confused 
with ballast.)] 

I. To place or weigh in the scales. Chiefly fig. 

1. trans. To wc igh (a matter) ; to estimate the 
two assets or sides of anything ; to ponder. 

. l6 * P: Lestbangk Fables ccccv. 436 We Weigh and Bal- 
lance things before we pronounce them to be either Good 
or Evil. 1773 Siiemidan Rivals 111. i, Weighing and balanc- 
ing what you were nleaxed to mention. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. ill. X49 She balanced this a little, Aid told me she 
would answer us to day. 

2. To weigh two things, considerations, etc., agninst 
each other, so as I o ascertain which preponderates. 

<998 Svtnskr F. Q. v. it 31 Then would lie ballaunce 
heaven and hell together. 18*9 R. Hill Pathw. Piety II. 
137 Christ, .is balanced with Barabbas,and thought lighter 
than a murderer. 1738 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 47 To weigh 
and balanoe Pleasures and UncasineiHes. Gkindon 

Life i. x Truth . is determined by balancing probabilities. 
1883 Gilmouk Mongols xviii. bi6 ilia good and bad actions 
are balanced against each other. 

6 . To counterbalance or countt r poise one thing 
by, with, or against another. 

**H Lo. Kensington in Kllis Orig. Lett. 1. 301 III, 173 
That the honor of the Prince . . might l« Ueerer to her then 
to be balanced with that which, etc. idtg Bacon Ess. 11863) 
154 Another meanes to curbe them, is to Ballance them by 
other*, as Proud ns they. 1890 Ruskin Mott. Paint, ui. 1 1. 
viii, A mas* of subdued colour may be balanced by a point 
of a powerful one. s86o Pusey Min. Proph. 47 The self- 
same wisdom which balanced Kgypt against Assyria. 1884 
American VII. 345 To balance asymmetrically-placcd en- 
trance-doors with lobsided windows. 

4. To bring to or keep in equilibrium. 

1834 Harimlton Castara 47 That Kings, to ballance true 
content, shall say : Would they were great as wc, we blest 
as they. 1738 Pope Fpil, Sat. 1. 60 Did not the sneer of 
more impartial men At sense and virtue balance all again. 
x8xo Coleridge Friend (il&y 81 On which it may fix its 
attention, and thus balance its own energies. 1893 Bsimley 
Ess. 983 (The painter] uiay fail to balance his masses. 

6 . To steady (a body under the influence of op- 
posing forces) ; to po.se, keep steady or erect. 

184# Dickens Old C. Shop xiii, Strong men . . balancing 
chests of drawers. . upon their heads. 1879 Buckland Leg- 
Bh, «4 Sculptors are sometimes obliged to use a species of 
tail in balancing their statues, 
b. rtf,, a ad intr. To keep oneself in equilibrium 
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xSjl ReguL Instr. Cavalry l i« The Instructor wiD,. 
make the recruit balance upon the left foot. >M6 Howkll* 
Vend. Life iv. 58 Balanced herself half over the balcony- 
ralL 

0. To steady, give (menial) balance or balkat to. 

liig Uaxtci Parapkr. H. 7 *. x Tim. Hi. 6 Young, raw ■ 
Christian* . . have had loss time to learn the great t hinge 
which should bullance them. I See Balanckd ///. a. 3 J 

II. To act as thing* in the opposite scales of a 
balance; /*/. and jig 

7. tram. To equal in weight, counterpoise, neu- 
tralize the u eight of. AUo absol. to balance icach 
other). 

a 17 97 Nrwton fj.) The attraction of the glam is balanced 
..by the contrary attraction of the liquor. 1876 Hiixlmy 
Physiogr. 91 The column of water . . balances the atmo- 
spheric pressure. Mod. JT)o these scales balance ? 

8 . Jictii c : To compensate, neutralize the effect 
of, make up for. 

**909 Marlow* Dido 111. iv, I saw no King like thee, 
Whose golden crown might balance my content. >633 
Fulls a Ch. Hist. vi. ii. 1 37 III. eqa Wherefore, to ballades 
the Protestants, the Jesuits were net on foot. 1706 But Lit* 
Strut. Rolfs Chat. v. 90 So many things. . ballancc the Sor- 
row of it. 1837 J. H. Nkwman Par. Strut. 1. xxiv. 358 Our 
duties bulance each other. 1870 M omnia Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 
364 And weariness was balanced with delight. 

9. intr. To act as a counterpoise, be equal {with). 

>579 Brand Cheat. dots Tudgut. 161 j) 319 Could such 

a puniNhnieni ballancc with hit so .. great offences? 

III. To oscillate like the beam of a balance. 

10 . intr. To waver, deliberate, hesitate. Cl. 1 . 

sfg( Kami. Onmkhy Parthen. (1676) 608 Her great danger 

..invited my assistance, which, without balancing, 1 ran 
to puy her. 1733 Richardson ilmndisou <1781 1 II. xxvi. 
146 He had . . no very strong aspirations after matrimony, 
and had balanced about it a good while, stag R. Wand 
Tremaine 1 . v. 37 Mrs. He Ison balanced some time upon 
this, as any good mother would. 1890 Mknivai.k Rom. 
Emp. 118651 1 . ix. 371 The same dispomtion to balance and 
lemporire . . wrecked his fortunes as a statesman. 

11. Ol partners in dancing : To move to and fro 
in converse directions like the arms of a balance, 
to set to a partner. 

im Shkmuan Kivu Is iii. iv. (1883) 113, T must rub up my 
balancing, and chasing, and boring. 1859 > n Wobckstru. 

12 tram. To sway Imck wards and forwards. 

1728 Pars Dane. in. auo Tuning his voice and balancing 
his hands. 

IV. Of an account, lit. and jig. 

13. tram. To add up the debit and credit sidr* of 
on account or set of accounis, and ascertain the dif- 
ference, if any, between their respective am unts. 

1588 Mkli.ls lirie/e hutr. E vij, At your viages returns. . 
ballance vp the boukes. 1794 Swift Drapers Lett. Wits. 
1755 V. 11. 1 to To compute and balance my gain ami my 
loss. IT* Hubm. Corr. (1844) IV. 383 Thus we balance the 
account ; — defeat and dishonour abroad; opprohion at 
home, a 184a Tknnvkon Audley Crt. 43 * Oh I who would 
cast and balance at a desk?' 

14. To make such entries in an account or set of 
accounts as make the two sides equal ; to produce 
an equality in the total amounts of the debit and 
credit entries of a set of accounts. 

b. In this sense, also, accounts are said (intr ) 
to balance (Le. themselves); or an entry is said to 
balance the account, or balance an opposite entry. 

Idas Malynu Aar. Law- Merck. 371 And if he had bccne 
a loner by the Account of profit and knee, then must be 
make hi* Capitall Debtor, and the raid Account Creditor, 
to ballance the matter. 1675 Gnk(«uhv in Kigaud Corr. 
Sci. Men II. *76, I cannot perceive how the balance l>a- 
lancetli the hook. 1948 Anson Voy. 111. viiL 371 The happy 
crisis which won to ballance the account of all their punt 
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lancetli 1 hr liook. 1948 Anson Voy. 111. viiL 373 The happy 
crisis which was to ballance the account of all their punt 
calamities. 1878 Jf.vonx Prin. Pol. Eion. 5a To make the 
profits of the successful business balance the louses of the 
uiifiirtiinntr ones. 

15. Hence : To settle (on account) by paying an 
amount due, to clear off a liability 

1740C111BBB A Pol. 117561 1 . 142 The end of the season, when 
dues to ladlance come too thick upon 'em. >877 H. Pack 
J)e Q ninety II. xvi. no A cheque for £30, to balance his 
account. 

• V. 16. Naut. To reef with a balance-ieef, so as 
to steady the ship in bad weather: see Bal- 
ance sb. 22. Perhaps originally ballast . 

|Cf. 1697 Dampikn 1 * 09 . <17201 1 . 414 We furl'd our Main- 
sail, and ballasted our Mirerxi 1761 9 Falconrm Ship*vr. 


11. i6o The balanced mi/en, rending to the head. 1760 
— Pu t. Marine 11789', n.v., A 1mn>iii main-sail is tMilanced, 
aftrr all its reefs are taken in, by rolling up . . the aft must 
lower corner. 

% 17. To ballast. Ohs. rare. Cf. Balance sb.fH. 

1583 Stushkh A naf. Abus. 11836' aoa There is no ship no 
balanced with ntassie matter as their headea ore fraught 
with alt kinde of bauilie songes. (Cf. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine <1789! Upper-work . . that part of * ship which 
is above the Mirfsce of the water when die is properly 
balanced for a sea- voyage. 1 

B&lanoeabl* (barUfoslHVl), a. [f. prcc. + 
rABi.k.1 Capable of being balanced. 

t 669 W atrmiiousr Fire Loud. 3 Gre;it successes . . which 
llwy judge no otherwise bullanccable than by this spoil. 

Balanced (bajlinsO, ///. a. [f. as prcc. t- -Ku.l 

1. lit. Poised ; so arranged, placed, or adjusted 
with a counterpoise, as to remain in equilibrium. 

tilt CotT.n. , Balance, Ballanced, weighed, peised. 1667 
Milton P I., iv. 1000 The pendulous round Earth with 
balUnct Aire la counterpufec. ■ 1884 Scott Ld. ffUUt m. 


2. Having the opposed parts or tendencies to 
Adjusted as to produce equilibrium or equality* 

15* Daniel Comet. Romm. (1717) 47 Thus stood I kd- 
bned equally precise, Til my frail Flesh did weigh me 
down to Sin. im Swift balance Eur.WU* 17551IJ. n. 
is8 Now Europe's balanc'd, neither side prevails. 1870 
Jms Sophocles Eltctra In trod 10 Contending and almost 
balanced claims. 1877 R 69 kin Lame Fettle 1. ii, Every 
system w imperfect which pays more than a balanced and 
equitable attention to any one of the three skills. 

3 Well arranged or e iapoaed ; stable in character 
by due proportion of parts. 

*6*4 Quamlkh Sion's Sonn. (1717) 349 The ruby portals of 
tny bollanc d words Send forth a welcome relish. 1836 J. 
Gu.narr Chr. A tontm. Hi. (1852)60 Neither can it . . operate 
with any weight upon a justly balanced mind. 1878 
T. Sinclair Mount 83 The Mrth of a balanced artist. 

4. Logic. (See quot.) 

1849 Aar. Thomson Laws Th. 1 71 The middle [term] is said 
to be balanced when it is distributed in both premisses 
alike. The extremes of the conclusion are balanced when 
both alike are distributed. *• 7 ? Howkn Ixgie viii. 958 
Moods . . balanced as respects both Terms and PropoRition^ 
B alanoement (baeUnsmffnt). rare. [f. os 
prcc + -mbnt.J The action of balancing ; a ba- 
lanced condition ; equilibrium, equipoise. 

*86e R. Pattkrnon Ess. 1 fist. 4 A. 33a Sacrificing a com- 
plete balancernem of parts for the sake of obtaining variety, 

Balaaoer (baelansai). [f. os prcc. + -tu 1 ; cf. 
AF. balancer , OK. balancier . J 
1 1. One who weighs with a balance. Ofis. rare. 
(1309 Hustings Rolls Loud. No. 38. 102 Ralph le Ba- 
lancer, Pepperer. 13x0 Jbhl. No. 49. 1 l*e Haluuncei.J 
* 4*3 Evna. Pylgr. Smote 1. xxxtv. <1859) 37 Neyeng toward 
the nalaunce . . she sayd to the bnlauncer; How is it in oure 
p.mye ? i6ix Cotur., Hatauceur, a ballancer; a weigher 
of tilings in 11 bnllnnce. 

2. One who Imlnnces himself in difficult positions; 
a tumbler, naoljat. 

c 1510 ( ockc Lorr/tes B. to Balancer*, tynne rasters, and 
skryueners. 1783 Rkid Jut. Powers iv. iv, The feats of 
Inlancer* and rope dancers. 1841 Du (JuiNcitv Khet. .18611) 
35s Po.ture maker or balancer. 

3. One who keeps things in equilibrium, or main- 
tains the balance of power. 

173s A. Him. Adv. Poe s xxxi, Hollanrers of State. *795 
Wots Mag. l.VlI. 884 "a A republican balancer of Europe, 
which the new republic would be. 

4. Somethi g which helps to preserve the balance; 
spec, the knobbed filaments ( halt ere s or f risers), 
which in two-winged flus replace the interior 
wings, a name given (in F.) by Kenunutr from 
their rcKcmblauce to the balancier w sed in coining. 

*753 C'iiamhkrs Cyct. Supp., Rnlleutccrs . . under the wings 
of the two- winged flies. *854 Owln in L ire. Sc. Org. NaL 
II. 36/1 I11 the Tong- Inxlied . . abdominal fishes, the ventrals 
. . subserve the office of accessory balancers. 18(3 Wood 
J Hus tr. Mat. Hist. III. 554 'Die . . halteresor balancers . . 
are die only vestiges of tne hinder pair of wings. 

Balancing b&'l&nsiij), vbl. sb. [f. Balance v. 
+ -iNii i.l '1’he action of the vb. Balance. 

L lit. Weighing, poising ; acrobatic posturing. 
1590 Sanuvs Eunpa Spec. (163a 1 16a The Arts of Alchymy 
and llal lancing. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk tjr Se/v. 76 The 
wheels and springs or ballancings of Nature. 1801 Srsun r 
Sports 4 Past. 111. v. xoo Tumbling, and balancing, .exhibited 
by the glecmen. 1M3 Payn Thicker than IV. I. 181 Be- 
ginning to lose confluence in his balancing pole upon this 
very high ro|ie. 

2 .fig. Pondering, consideration, critical com- 
parison. 

1666 Tn lotnom Rule Faith 11. iii. | 10 Exact luilanang of 
every particular word. 1739 H umk Hum. Hat. 11. ii. 1 1874.I. 
349 Objections and replies, and ba! lancing of iirgiiments. 

o. Hesitation between opposing cousia eyationa ; 
uncertainty. 

1508 Bacon Fact ion f Ess. (Arbj 80 When Matters haue 
stin-ke long in ballancing. *817 Foster l.tfcSc Corr. (1846) 
I. cv. 465, 1 am in a great state of doubt and balancing. 
1884 Harped s Mag. Jan. 189/1 Balancings between Torquay 
and Madeira. 

4. The placing of one thing over against another 
ns in a balance, compensation ; reduction to equi- 
librium, proportionate adjustment. 

i6» Tnavknm Supplic. in Hooker Jiccl. Pol. II. 656 So 
unequal a balancing of faults aud punishments. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. p 11 (j a, Knowing not how to reward an 
action that was beyond all ballancing. xB6o Mill RePr. 
Hovt. (18651 87/a 'Inis lulancing of evil by evil 1884 Pall 
MatUi. 23 Feb. 4/1 'fherc wns|no| flour balancing of mental 
and moral gifts than in Mr. Cojaden, 

5. Comparison, or equalization, of the credit and 
debit totals of an account. 

1668 Wilkins RealLhar. 11. i. f 3. 41 BaHanring, Evening 
of Accounts. i9si C. Kinu Jtrit. Merck. 11 . 10 By such 
a Ballancing of Accounts. 1803 Ldin. Rev. 11 , 16 The 
balancing system. 

0. Oscillation about a position of equilibrium. 
*868 I «ocky*r Heavens 457 A top .. undergoes also a 

balancing of its axh of figure or rqfation, analogous to the 
oscillations of the Earth. / 

Ba ltaoing, fpi. <i* [f./os prec. + -ino-.] 

1. Weighing, pondering ; hesitating. 

i860 51 AukicK Mod. 4 Met. Phil, vii 1 9. 998 Cicero . . had 
* singularly' equitable, balancing, compromising nature. 

2 . l^rcKli^ing equilibrium, compensating. 

i 848 W. O mm PubL S/ir. Aijb, That Ralffiictng pro- 
viduac* of our most wise ISodL 9849; Rusk IN Sov. Lamps 


Iv. 5 96 BoBdfoga are generally bad whkfti h mm tame 
lancing features at the extremities. . *856 H. Maui Sek 
6 Sckm. Iii. iilj? 1 4* Though there weie . . no tieea» there 
%vere some bolanciifg advantages 

3. Actobatic. 

s8m Strutt Sports 4 Poet. in. v, 190 Tumbling sod 

balancing women. 

HBuudMb (bllse-ndrii). [Sp.; cf. BilanoMr. 1 
A small coasting vessel. 

K48 Damwin Voy. Nat. viL (1873' 134 A balandn, or one* 
masted vessel of about a hundred tons burden. 

Bfelfellid (bae'llnid). Zool. [f. Balan-us-i- - nx.] 
A member of the fialanidtr or A corn -shells. 

1838 Todd Cyct. Aunt. 6 Phys. I. 685/1 1 'he shells of the 
Balanids present several striking peculiarities of structure. 

Bfelaniforous Oxeldni ^roa^, a. [f. L. balan- 
us acom + -(i)feuouh ; cf. F. balanifbre.] Auom- 
liearing. *881 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Bftli&itt (bie l&nait). [ad. L. balanites, a. Gr. 
ftaXavlrrjs acorn-shaped, f. paAorot acorn.] 
f 1. A kind of precions stone. Ohs. 

1598 Svi.vkKTKB Du ftartas (1608) 462 Beset with Bal'nites, 
rubies, chrysolites, [sdos Holland Pliny xxxvu. a. II. 625 
As for the stone Halan tes, there tie two kinds . . of a greenish 
colour, and resembling Corinth brasse. *993 Chambers 
Cyct. Supp Some thiuk the balanites to nave bent the 
topis Judaic ns . ) 

2 . A foshil balanid. 

1839 Kirby Hub. 4 lust. Auim. xiii, The second Order of 
Cimpedes connisa of t)ie Balanites or Acorn-barnacles. 

B&l&H 0 id (ba-‘l4noid , a. and sb. [od. Gr. 
BaAo voubrji, f. BaAavot acorn: see - 01 D.] A. adj. 
Acorn-shaped. B. sb. A 11 acorn-shell or balanid. 

18(9 Nicholson Zool. (i88o> xxxi. 991 The Baiano-da are 
■hallow-watcr forms. z88x in Syd. Soc. Lea . 

t Balant, n. Obs. [ad. \j bdl an tern , pr. pple. 
of Ini hire to bleat. 1 Bleating, turning. 

x9os C Matiikh Magn. ('hristt vii. App. (1859) 620 The 
bneuit and latrant iioimk of that sort of people. 

llBalanui (b:e l..n/?s) [I.., a.Gr. /soaovos acorn.] 
* Acous-hiiei.l. 

*717- 4* in Cm amiifnn Cycl. 1839 Riddf.m in Proc. Berm. 
Hat. Club I. vii. 197 May and June., when the young 
Halani are most numerous. 

Bal&S (hie l&s'. Forms: 5 - balaa ; also e bal- 
ftoe, -ose, -©hs, -in, -eya, 6 bales, -ays, ballaas, 
-ai«, 6-8 balasse, 6-9 balann, ballon, 7 -one, -eye, 
balais, (bailee t). [a. OF. balais , balai, cogn. with 
Pr. balays, balach , It. balascio , Sp. balax. med.L. 
balascus (Marco Polo), baht sci us, - asius , ad. Arab. 

balakhsh , f. Pers. Badakhshdn , 

the district near Saimacand where they are found.] 
A delicate rose-red variety of the spinel ruby. 

14U Test. Ebor. (1836' I. 361 Uiium an mil urn de auro, cuin 
uno bolase. *4*3 Jas. I. Ring’s (A 11. xxvii, Crete bakis 
temyng as the fyre. 1439 ffdtsd 88a) 118 My Noych 
with my Baleys. 149a Fahvan vii. 540 l>yaniantys, rubyts 
and balesHys. 1977 Holinsiikd Chron. III. 801 A A great 
haudarike about nis necke of great balassea. 1879 W. Jones 
Linger-ring L. 247 Sapphires, bulaxscs, diamonds, 
b. Now usually balas-ruby. 

1996 Dahf.tt Comines Hist. Fr. (1614) 999 Fowertecne 
Rubies bnllais. *6zs Cotcr., Ballay. a baileys Rubie. 
s6a« Jam. I. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 46 I’he collar of great 
ballest rubies. *8aa Scott Hi gel v, A carcanct of large 
bn las rubies. 1874 Wkhtrofp Prec. Stones 18 The balas 
ruby is of a delicate ruse-pink colour, showing a blue tint 
when looked through. 

Balaae, -aB 8 , sb. and v., intermediate forms due 
to confurion of Bai.anck and Ballaht. 

1609 Bihlk ■ Douay' Esek. xlv. 1 1 According to the measure 
of a core shal be the rqnul balussing of them. x6§6 Blount 
f ilossogr ., Balasse . ballast or ba/lame.. any thing of weight 
laid in the liottom of Ships to make them go upright. 

Balaatre, balaatiiar : sec Bvlibt-. 
t Balatron, -oon. Obs. rare. [ad. L. bala* 
tron-eni ( blatet vnem ) babbler, prater, buffoon.] 
A buffoon, a contemptible fellow. 

1643 Cock r ram. Baltatron , a rascally base knaue. 1676 
Mrs. Kuiin Sir P. Fancy v. L 303 Tlie affront this Bala- 
troon has offer'd me. 

Balfetroilio (bwl&tr^nik). a. ff. L. balatrdn • 
tm (see prec ) 4 - - 10 .] Of or pi ruining to buffoons. 

1883 Sala Hlnst. Land. Hews so Nov. 451 Students of the 
Balatronic dialect who . . keep . . an interleaved copy of the 
Slang Dictionary. 

HBalauata (bftl? stiv Bot. [mod L. (Linn.); 
cf, next.] The fruit of the pomegranate. 

184s in Bbandk Diet. Art 4 Si. 1870 Bbntlbv Bot. 315 
The Balausta is an inferior, many-celled, many -seeded, 
indehiscent fruit, with a tough pericarp. 

BflhlMftilM (bil§ slin). Also 7 balouatin, 8 
-inn. [ad. Gr. fiaX abort av (in same sense), or 
subst. use of an adj. formed front it.] The red 
rose-like (lower of tne wild pomegranate, which, 
when dried, in used in medicine a* on astringent. 

1671 Salmon Syu. Med. ill. Ixxxii. 7 16 Decoction of Bnlaun- 
tins. 17^8 i kwih in Phil Trusts. XXXV 490 Astringent 
Drugs, as Galls, Oak-leaves and Batansiiana. 1707 Walker 
ibid. U 1 9 1 A tincture of halausdne-ffCwera. *639 M Hoorita 
Med. Diet. , It ,, 

t Obs. Also 6 balasty©. [a4- L. 

ba/austium, a. Gr. BaWxvior.J » prec. 

M49 R. CovUmd Guydods Quest. I'yrurg., A playsterM 
Bolannynykc, guiles, balaotye, and Ather .that staunc hs 
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Mod*. tbmWoomu.Svrei Mate Wha. (*653) 181 Bilm. 
tiet/whlch ftiv flowers of Pomegranate. 

Bftlftyiift'Bftlftyfl. obs.ff.BAUunr, B alas (ruby), 
». ; abo (badly) bal- 
buolnat*. ft L. balbUti-re to stammer + • aii > ; 
cf. F. balbuturr.] To stammer or stutter, 
mi in Baiuv ; and in mod. Dicta. 

Mlbntlmt tbfclbitf-jUhit), a. [ad. L. baton* 
tienl-tm : see prcc .1 Stammering, stuttering. 

164a H. More imgqf Soul ut. in. xxiv, 1 have with tongua 
halmitiont Prattloa to th' weaker ear. ifaS Cuoworth 
IntelL Syst. l iv. f 18. 316 S p ee ch that is but imperfect, 
htl h niwt and inarticulate. 

flBftlbUtk* (bftlbiAf.fe). Med. [tnod.L., f. 
balbUttre . J Stammering, stuttering ; lisping. 

x$9S CotMtma Rtverhts v. iv. 1*7 Balbuties, a kind of 
Stammering, which keepeth men from pronouncing of the 
Letter R. 1859 Worcester, Balbuties, stammering ; vicious 
pronpnciatioa, in which b and / are substituted for other 
consonants. 

t BftlOOn. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. F., Sp., or Pr. 
balcon . It. bakone : see Baloowt.J » Balcony. 

d]S J. Hayward Banish'd Yirg. 149 Lights in all their 
balcons. adttg Pefyh Diary , t J une, We. .stood in the balcon. 

Baloonotto(barik6net). [f. Balooh-i + -rtik.] 
A miniature balcony. 

s%# T. Hardy Hand Ethelb. II. xlviiL 973 A timber, 
built cottage, having ornamental barge- boards, balconettes, 
and porch. 

Balooalod (bre'lkSnid), ppl. a. [f. next + -SO 9 .] 
Furnished with a balcony or balconies. 

0 >733 North Exam. 111. vii. 86 The House was double 
balconied in Front 1869 M ns. W hitney Hitherto xli v, That 
pleasant, high, balconied room. 

Balcony (bse'lkfini). Forms : 7 balcone, -ona, 
-onia, -onie, -oneo, boloonj, -07, belloony, -ey, 
7- balcony, [a. It. balcdne ( * F., Pr., Sp. balcon , 
Pg. bale do), formed with augmentative suffix -one 
from It. bako, palco , scaffold, a. OHG. bale ho , 
palcho ( —mod G balken, Eng. balk) a beam. Till 
c 1835 the pronunc. was regularly b&lk£h‘ni ; but 
bse*lkoni (once in Swift), * which,' said Samuel 
Rogers, * makes me sick/ is now established.] 

1 . A kind of platform projecting from the wall of 
a house or room, supported by pillars, brackets, or 
consoles, and enclosed by a balustrade. 

1618 Holyday Juvenal 333 It was properly a balcone, and 
so the building it self did jetty out. 1033 G. H krhkrt World 
ii. in Temple 76 Then Pleasure came, who liking not the 
fashion, Began to make Ba leones, Terraces. 1640 Bkomk 
Sparagns < ,ard . 111. iv. 139 Squinting up at Window e* and 
Belconics. 1737 Swiit Tom Clinch tAiic. (1735) V. 145 The 
Maid* to the Doors and the Balconies ran. And said, lack- 
a-day I he’s a proper young Man. 1783 Cowpkr Gilpin 149 
At bdinonton his lovin' wife From the balcony spied Her 
tender husband. x8xy Byron Bef/o xi, And like bo many 
VenuBea of Titian’s They look when leaning over the bal- 
cony, Or stepp'd from out a picture by Giorgione. >83* 
Tkmnyson Mariana in S. viii. Backward the lnttice-blind 
she flung, and lean'd upon the balcony. 1843 Browning FI. 
Duchess 4 15. 505 To breathe the fresh air from the Balcony. 
fir. 1630 B. Disfollim. a First to the Title . . Next to the 
Ifelcony or Preamble. 

2 . The similar structure at the stern of large ships. 

x666 Pbpys Diary (1870' IV. 143 A very good ship, but 

with galleries quite round the Sterne like a balcone. rxflgo 
Rudim . Nav. (.Wealej 94 Balcony , the gallery in the stern 
of large ships. 

9 . In theatres : + a. formerly , A stage-box. b. 
now, (generally) The open part above the dress 
circle, between that and the 'gallery.' In Music 
Halls and other public buildings, variously ap- 
plied, according to structure. 

17x8 Rem. Rochester 106 Fairly in public be plays out hi* 
Game, Betimes bespeaks Balconies. 1883 Harper's Mag . 
Nov. 883/3 The three tiers of boxea and the balcony of which 
the auditorium consists. 

4 . attrib ., as in balcony -chamber, -door, • window . 
163s A IthorO MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 70 
Tymber for the balconia doom. 1636 Uun in 4 th Rep. 
Com. Hist. MSS. (1874) 153/1 A balconee window and a stair- 
case. iSooColkriduk Piccoiommi 1. vi,Why was the balcony- 
chamber countermanded t 

Bald (bjld), a. Forms: 3 5 ballade, 4 5 
balled, -yd, -id, -it, 5 belde, bellyde, 5-7 balde, 
6 baulde, 7 bal'd, ball’d, 8-9 Sc. held, 6~ bald. 
[ME. balled, of uncertain origin ; in sense 1, ap- 
parently a ppl. form from Ball v. or sb., with 
the sense of 4 protuberant or rounded like a ball,' 
whence possibly 4 smooth,' and, as applied to the 
head, 4 hairless. 1 But the analogy of many words 
for 4 bald' in various lanes., in which the sense 
arises out of that of *shiiung, white/ or esp. that 
of 'having a white patch on the forehead/ as 
in 4 bald-faced stag,' 'bald-coot,' with the actual 
appearance of this sense in Ball sb*, strongly 
favonra the idea that ME. ball-ed was a deriva- 
tive of the latter (cf. also BallaRD\ which is with 
evident propriety referred to Welsh bill, as ex- 
plained under sense 5. The chief difficulty is the 
rarity of the simple ball, and lack of eariy in- 
stances to prove its Eng. use before the appear- 
ance of ball-id. For the termination, Sieven com- 
pares OE. -*de (OS. -odi) used esp. of bodily 


defects, as in keal-ede ruptured, hvfitr+dt hump- 
backed, etc. 

ct the analogy of MDu. blaer 'bald* and timer, Du. 
Home ■« white patch on the forehead 1 of a home, etc.; also 
of MHG. bias * bald,' earlier * shining,' and biases? 1 white 
patch on the forehead'; also of Du. fies * bald ’ and bleem 5 
and eeo bias in Grimm : also Wedgwood and SkaeL Cf.alao 
Gr. deAeuradt 'bald,' lit. 'white- or shining, paced.’ There 
aeems little ground for the suggestion of Kluge that balled 
presents alostDE. * baited <d*b*rtod, Goth. w bastdpt, from 

Z* literal senses. 

f L ! Rotund, of full habit, corpulent Obs. 

tag* R.GLOVC. 177 Stork* tocke man he wae.. Grot wowade 
ft bailed*. Ibid. 409 Ballede he wax, ft kyrice of breete, of 
body vat also. [Ct also Bou-kd.] 

2 . Having no hair on some part of the head 
where it would naturally grow ; hairless. 

rxjl 8 Chaucer ProL 198 Hi* heed wax ballid, and achon 
as any glaa. 1389 Trevira Higdon Rolls Ser. 111 . 385 A 
balled lortop [recmlva fronte\. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. v. 
iv. (14931 soS The formeate past ye of the heede wexytli soone 
balde. 1474 Caxton Cheese 55 Julius Cesar wan ballyd 
wherof he had displaixir. 1483 Cath. Angl. 97 To make 
belde ( V . r . bellyde), detainers. 1990 Share. Com. Err. il 
it. 70 The plaine bald pate of Father time himselfe. 1691 
Load. Gas. No. 07*4/4 Wears hi* own Hair but ball'd on tne 


fore part of his Head. 1794 Burns J. Anderson , But now 
your brow is held, John. 1870 Gan. Eliot Middlem. 1. v, 
Dreadful to nee the akin of his bald head moving about. 

b* fig. esp. in reference to the necessity of ' seizing 
time oy the forelock / 

c 1300 Marlowe Jew of AT. v. il, Begin betimes; Occasion's 
bald behind ; Slip not thine opportunity. x6e6 Dekkkr Sev. 
Sins vi. lArb.) 40 Thy Inhabitant!* Shaue their Consciences 
so close, that in the ende they growe balde, and bring foorth 
no goodneese. 1663 Br. Patrick Parab . Pilgr. 050 They 
let those opportunities grow old . . and suffer them to be bald 
before they mind to apprehend there. 

8 . Without hair (feathers, etc.) on other parts of 
the body than the head. 

<1340 Cursor M. > Fairf.) 3490 pa first was born* [Esau] 


was rughe of hare pe toksr cLilde was ballede [f 'ett. smeth. 
GStt. sleyht, Trin. sleijte] and bare. 1607 Toraxm Four f. 
Beasts 407 Beavers . . have been found bald on the back. 
1640 W. Hor>< .son Div. Cosmogr. 97 Eagles moult off their 
feathers, and so become bald. 1771 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans. LXII. 6, I . . do not find that their [Rabbits'] ears 
are balder than those of a Hare. 

4 . transf. Without the usual or natural covering 
(in various senses) : a. Of trees, mountains, etc. : 
Leafless, treeless, barren, bare. b. Of cloth : Nap- 
less. o. Of wheat, grain, etc : Awnless, beardless, 
t d. Of persons : Bare-headed, e. Of eyes : Lid- 
lets, staring. 

1600 Shak*. A. Y. L . iv. iiL 106 An old Oak*, whoa* bows 
were moss'd with age, And high top bald with drie antiquitte. 
*607 — Cor, iv. v. 006 The Senators, .stand bald before him. 
16x0 — Temp. iv. 338 Now Ierkin you are like to lose your 
Inure, ft proue a bald Ierkin. 164a Fuller Holy £ Prof. St. 
111. vii. 166 Where a place is bald of wood, e xSoo Coleridge 
Chatnouni, Thy bald, awful head. O sovran Blanc 1 1809 
J. Barlow Columb. in. 414 The bald eyes [of a dead tiger] 
glare, the paws depend below. X878 Tknnvron (). Mary 
1. L 7 Fray’d i* the knees, and out at elbow, and bald o’ 
the beck. 

5 . Streaked or maikcd with white. [Cf. Welsh 
ceffyl bill a horse with a white streak or mark on 
the face (F. chcval be lie face), where bM may be 
an adj., or a sb. construed as a genitive.] 

[1394 Barnkiblo AJf. Skeph 1. xxviii, I haue a pie-bald 
Curre to hunt the Hare.] 1690 Loud. Gas. No. 3575/4 A 
black Mare with 3 white Fuet, and a bald Face. 1711 Ibid. 
No. 4848/1 Strayed . . a black bald Gelding. 

II. Figurative. (Cf. Sliout a. and G. blasz.) 

6. Bare or destitute of meaning or force ; lacking 
in piegnant import or vividness of description; 
meagre, trivial, paltry. 

136a Langl. /’. PI. A. xi. 4t And Bringek fork Ballede 
Rexouns. xgSz J. Bki.l H addon's Anew. Osor. 438 b, What 
n kni.i tki- «r xr ..... / 7* 


stm Fulseckr Pandects 7I la Germany they vse jo cut 
offthe-kaare of an adultr**** ..I Hiums**m mm® of them 
balded ham in Engtande. «8 r8 Frlthaii Resolves l |v* 
(1847) 9 While . .Winter bald's the ahag-hair’d wood. 

Bild. early and north, form oTBolo. 

TfrWntTuHj -4Uin (barldftkin). Forms : 6-8 
bnldnkin(e, 7 balduquino, 7-9 bnldaoohlno, 
8 9 haldaohin, 9 ohlxte, -ohino, baldaquin : see 
also Baodbkin. [a. F., Sp baldaquin. It. baldac- 
chino, in med.L. baldahinus , •ekmue, baudaquinut, 
-ekinus, f. BaUiaeco, It. form of Bagdad, the city in 
Asia where the material was made. Cf. the earlier 
Bauokkin, through OF. baudekin, -quin, usual In 
sense 1. The It, form baldacchino is also used.] 

L A rich embroidered stuff, originally woven with 
woof of silk and warp of gold thread ; rich brocade. 

xgnS Hakluyt Yoy. I. $4 They wears Jacket*, .of buck warn, 
skarlet, or Baldakinea. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snip.. Bal- 
dachin, or Baldakin, or Baldckin, poputarfy Baudekin . . a 
rich kind of cloth. 1S80 Yule in Birdwood tnd. Arts II. *z 
Rich silk and gold brocades were called Baldachin!, or m 
English, Baudekina 

2 . A structure in the form of a canopy, either 
supported on columns, suspended from the roof, or 
projecting from the wall, placed above an altar, 
throne, or door-way; so called as having been 
originally of the material described in prec. sense. 

1645 Kvklyn Mem. 11837) L iso The room. . having a state 
or balduquino of crimiton velvet. Ibid. 145 An elevated 
throne, and a baldacchino, or canopy of state.. over it. 
1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair xlviii, Ine baldaquin of St. 
Peter's. 1830 Browning Christm. Eve, Heave loftier yet 
the baldachin. 1878 l^ov Hbrbrrt tr. HObners 7'rav. 1. 
xil vBr Heavy clouds shroud the tope of the mountains as 
with a baldacnino, 

tBft'ldara. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. dial, balder vb. 

4 to usecoarae language' Halliw., and Du. balder-m 
to roar, thunder: acc also BALDXniusn.] Din, 
uproarious noise. 

1383 Stanyhumst /Knelt iv. 108 Thcire brayns vnquieted 
with thtH baldare be busing [ra cum quietos sollicitat\. 

Bftld-ooot. Also {vitiri gralid) baldicoot. 
Popular name for the Coot (p'ulica aim), from its 
pure white wide frontal plate, destitute of feathers. 
Used fig. and contemptuously as ~ Bald-hkad. 

> W. hr Biulkjiw. in Wright's 


Bald-hkad. 


Rexouns. xgBz J. Bki.l H addon's Anew. Osor. 438 b, What 
a bald devise Is this of the man? 1393 Nashk Christ’s T. 
63 b, Had rather heare a iarring black* nan t, then one of 
tneyr balde sermons. 1791 Boswell Johnson 8 Apr. 1775, 
Tom Davies repeated, in a very bald manner, the story of 
Dr. Johnson’s fin*t repartee to me. 18x7 Coleridge Rsog. 
Lit. 934 The meaning dwindles into some bald truism. 

7 . Bare or destitute of ornament and grace ; un- 
adorned, meagrely simple : a. of literary style. 

1389 Nashb A not. Absurd. 39 Bald affected eloquence. 
x89 3 W, Robertson Phrased. Gen. 1 365 Translated word for 
word . . into bald Latine. 183s Brimi cv Ess. 193 To tranx- I 
hue into bald prose those high-coloured and nobly musical I 
passage* of the Prelude. 

b. of works of art, buildings, etc. 

x8as Ld. Cockburn Mem. a86 In towns the great modern 
object has . . been . . to reduce everthing to the dullest and 
baldest uniformity. x8go Tennyson In Mem. vii, Thro’ the 
drizzling rain On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

8. Undisguised, palpable, evident. 

x8«a G. Abbott Napoleon II. xviii. 343 Admitted, in all its 
bald baseness, stye Lowell Among fikt. Ser. 11. (18731 3*4 
A bald egotism which is quite above and beyond selfishness. 

HI. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic deriv., os bald- 
crowned (sense 2), boldfaced, - nosed (sense 5). See 
also Bald-coot, -hkad, -pats, -rib, and bald Buz- 
zabd, Eaclk, Kith, Locust, etc. 

1677 Lend Gat. No. 1937/4 A sorrel Mare . . bald-faced. ' 
and but one eye. 1689 Ibid *503/4 A brown Gelding. . bald 
Nosed, ml Ibid. 5494/4 A . . well-set Man, bald-crowned. 

t Bala (bgld) v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] To moke 
bald, deprive of hair. lit. and fig. 


01300 W. he Biulkjiw. in Wright's Foe. 165 Hue hlarye 
(glossed- a balled cote. s6>6 Bkaum. ft Fl. A ni. Malta t. i. 
Unfledge them of their . .perri wigs. And they appear like 
bald-cootm, in the nest. zBoa in G* Mom agu Ornith Diet. 
xSsi Uvuon Juan xiv. lxxxbi. The bald-coot bully, Alex- 
ander. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trae. 111. iv. 176 Your prin- 
ce wes, that . . demean themxelves to nub and nob with these 
black baldicoots {*>. monks with shaven crowns] I 

Balden (b$ Id'nL v. [f. Bald a. + -kn.] ft. 
Irons. To make bald. b. intr. To become bald. 
Hence Baldening ppl. a. 

1883 Miss Broughton Beltnda II. in. 1(1. 7 Old, sparse, 
colourless hair, thriftily drawn acroxs the baldening crown. 

Balder, -nr. [ON. Baldr , cogn. w. OE. baldor , 
bealdor hero, prince, f. bald : ace Bold.] Name of 
a Scandinavian clcily, occurring in certain plant- 
names Balder-her b 1 A war an thus hypochondri- 
acs) ; Balder Brae, Balder 'a Brae, Baldeye- 
brow [ON. Baldrs-brS\ (. Ant he mis Cotula )„ See 
also Baldmonby and Baddkrlockh. 

133a Huloet, Baldor herbs. 1770 Br. Prrcy Matte ft At. 
Antiq. (Bohn) 4x7 Thou may’st have some idea of the beauty 
of his hair when I tell thee that the whitest of all plants is 
called Haldur’s brow. 

Bftlderdaeh (»$ ldwdarj ), sb. [Etymology 

unknown : see below.] 

f 1 . ? Froth or frothy liquid. Obs. 

ijpi N asms Saffron Walden To Rdr. 1 1 Two bhtnderkina, 
hauitig their braines stuft with nought but halder-dash. 
1599 — Lent. Stuffs 8 They would no more . . have their 
heads washed with his bubbly spume or barbers balderdash. 

t 2 . A jumbled mixture of liquor*, t.g. of milk and 
beer, beer and wine, brandy ana mineral waters. Obs. 

16x1 Chapman May-day 111. Dram. Wkx. 1879 II. 374 
S'fut wlnr-sticker, what have you fild va hceref baldre- 
dash T xdap B. Jon.son New Inn 1. Ii, Beer or butter-milk, 
mingled together . . It is against my free-hold . . To drink 
such balder-dash. 1837 J. Tavi.or . Water P. 1 Drink 9 Wets. 
(Wore. , Beer, by a mixture of wine hath lost both name and 
nature, and ie called balderdash. . *«93 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 108 Balderdash ; of drink ; Mixta Potio. 

b. attrib. xfiax Hevwood Reader, here yon' ll, etc. 6 Where 
Rope hath fayl’a without, Balderdash wines within will worke 
110 doubt. x68o Revenge v. 68 Hallderdash Wine. 

8* transf. A senseless jumble of words ; nonsense, 
trash, spoken or written. 

1674 Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 343 Did ever Divine rattle 
out such prophane Balderdash I 1711 Amiierst Terra Fit. 
957 Trap's second-brew’d balderdash rune thus : Pyrrhus 
tells you, etc. sSxa Ed in. Rev. XX. 419 The balderdash 
which men must talk at popular meetings. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 351, I am almost ashumed to quote such 
nauseous Lalderdash. >854 Thackf hay Newcomes 1. 10 To 
defile the ears of young boys with this wicked balderdash. 
s86g Carlyle Fredk. Gi. Il vii. v. 987 No end of florid in- 
flated tautoloek ornamental balderdash. 

4 . dial. Filthy, obscene language or writing. 

[Cf. 1849 and 1854 in 3.] 

(From the evidence at present, the inference ie that the 
current sense was transferred from t or a. either with the no- 
tion of 4 frothy talk,’ or of ‘ a senseless farrago' or ’jumble 
of words.’ Most etymologists have however assumed 3 to 
be the original sense, and sought its explanation in the 
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obvious similarity o (balder to dial. balder 4 to use cotne 
language,' Du. oalderen 'to roar, thunder/ Norwegian 
baidra, Icel imldrmt, baltrast * to make a clatter/ and of 
*dash to the vb. dash in varioua tcme\ The Welsh batdor- 
ddus auli., f. baldordd 'idle noisy talk, chatter/ has also 
been adduced. Malone conjectured a reference to ' the froth 
and foam mode by barbers in dashing their balls backward 
and forward in hot water/ Other conjectures may be found' 
in Wedgwood, Skeat, and E. Miltler. Cf. also Balductum.] 
Ba-lderdMli, v. [f. prec. »b.] To make a 
jumbled mixture of (liquors) ; to mix with infe- 
rior ingredients, to adulterate. 

1674 in DTIrfey Pills 1187a) III. 904 When Thames waa 
balderdashed with Tweed. >730 Mandkvillk Hyfochoud. 
Die. 279 <L.) Wine or brandy .. balderdashcd with two or 
three sorts of simple waters. 177s Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(18151 143 Wine . . a vile, unpalatable, and pernicious sophis- 
tication, balderdashed with cider, corn-spirit, and the juice 
of sloes. 

fig. 1714 Milbournk Traitor * s Kero. Prcf., Was ever 
Cud’s word so balderdash'd ? x8ax W. Ievincj in Warner 
Lfe (1882) 136 A fostered growth of poetry and romance, 
and balderdashed with false sentiment. 

Bald-haad. [f. Bald a.] One who has a 
bald head ; also attrib. ; irons/, a kind of pigeon. 

1539 Coverdale 9 Kings ii. 93 Come vp here thou balde 
hcade (Wyclik. ballardj. slao Keats Lamia 11. 94$ The 
bald-head philosopher, star Hyson Foscari 111. 1. 944 Meld 
in the bondage of ten bald-heads. 1867 Tkgf.tmrirr Pigems 
xi. 193 A pair of common Tumblers . . such as BaldJieads. 

Bald-headed a. - Bald a. 

<9 Bo Hollybanu Treat. Fr. Tong. % Chauve par drvant , 
bald headed. 163s Massinger City Mad. iv. ii. Thy proper 
and bald-headed coachman. 1863 Kemble Fes id. Georgia 
68 A magnificent bald-headed eagle. 

BaldisX(b§ •Idif), a. [f. Bald a. + -ish.] Some- 
what or a little bald. 

1833 in Boron's Wks. (1846) 749/1 The Emperor Alexander 
was baldish. 1878 H. James Europeans 1. lii. 93 Me has a 
bald ish head. 

Baldly (bjldli). atlv. [f. Bald a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a bald manner ; meagrely ; nakedly. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1057 ( R. j They do allegorize 
but very baldly. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) 11. xiv. 936 
They did nut slate baldly wliut they had ascertained. 

Baldmoney (b§ldmmil). Herb. Forms: 4 
baldemoln, 5 -moyn, 6 baldmoyne, 7 baldi- 
monle, -emony, baudmoney, 8 baldmonie, 6- 
baldmoney. [Ktymol. unknown ; the early forms 
point to a Fr. *baudemoin( k e ; with the termination 
cf. agrimon y, F. aigremohte ; hut this hardly answers 
to L. valde bona, a plant mentioned in the Great 
Herbal : see Prior Names of Plants. The modern 
explanation Haider's money is a baseless conjecture.] 
ti. Gentian, of various snecies. Obs. 

*383 Gower Com/. I. 09 Lokc, how a seke man for hi* hele 
Takcth baldcmoin with candc. c 1440 Prom p. Parv . aa/i 
Raldcmoyn (v. r. baldmony, baldcinonyc), Geueiaua. 1597 
Gerard Herbal 11. c. | 4 (1633) 352 Gentian is named in 
English Felwoort Gentian; Hitterwoort; Baldmoyne, and 
Baldmoney. 1863 Miss Vongk Chr. Names 1 1. ii. 909. 

2 . An umbelliferous plant ( Afeum at hamanticum ), 
with yellowish flowers, the root of which is eaten 
in the Scottish Highlands as a carminative. 

159B Flohio, Alto . . the herbe spigncll, mew, bearo-woort 
or baldmoney 1690 Ray Synop. Stirp ., Spigncl or Mew. 
In Westmorland . . it is knuwn to nil the Country People hv 
the name of Bald-Money, or <uk they pronounce it) Banut- 
Money. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 1 If. 40 Mew or Buld- 
money. .is pleasantly and powerfully aromatic. 

Baldness, [f. Bald a + -nkus.] 

1 . Absence or loss of hair, esp. from the head. 

xaBa Wyclif Dent. xiv. 1 3 e shulen not kut, ne make 

ballidnes [1388 ballidnes^e, 1335 Cove ho. baldne>.se.] 1398 
Treviaa Barth. De P. F. vi. xxi, }if mete is to skarse, it . . 
bredeh fiullynge of heer and ballidnesse. a laaB note to R. 
C*i.ouc. 489 The harme ot ballednes.se. 1608 Tors ell Ser- 
peats 674 The thinnessc, smoothnesse, and baldnesse, of the 
skin [of Chameleons]. 1705 Swirr Salamamt., And there 
corrupting to a wound. Spreads leprosy and baldness round. 
1890 Thackeray Pendennis xiv. (18841 443 Baldness is busy 
with his crown. 

fig. 138a Wycuf Jer. xlvii. 5 Ther cam ballidnesse vp on 
Gasam. 1788 Uurkk Sp. W. I fastings Wks. XIII. aat Con- 
quest may cover its baldness with its own laurels. 

2. Irons/ I*ck of natural covering; e.g. the 
bareness of an unwooded country. 

18(3 Barinu-Goui d Iceland 103 The baldness of the land 
. . made it impossible to get under cover. 

3 . Jig. Meagre simplicity or poverty of style ; 
lack of ornament ; bareness, nakedness. 

*774 W ASTON Eng. Poetry (1840) 111. xli. 5 Horde has all 
the baldness of allusion and barbarity of versification be- 
longing to Skelton. «*♦ Stanley Arnold 1. iv. 186 From 
the baldness of his earlier works to the vigorous English of 
his mature age. Bayne Punt. Bow. iiL 87 The harsh- 

ness and baldness of Puritan worship. 

Bald-pata. [f. Bald a 1 One who has a bald 
head ; transf a kind of duck, and pigeon. 

<8o* Dent Pathw. Heaven 131 Mocked Elisha . . calling 
him bald-head, bald-pate. 1869 E. Noel Richter * s Flower 
Pieces (1871) X. v. 141 Hut had solicited the bald-pates in 
vain. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 995 Mallard, baldpate, 
and wood-duck. 

b. attrib . quasi -adj. « Bald a. (in various senses). 
««• Lytic Dodoeut 405 Osmunde haldepate or Pyldc 
Osmunds, c rape Marlowe Faust, vil 48 A troop of Bald- 
pate friars. 1883 Soamk ft Drydkn Art of Poetry (T.) Nor 
parriwig with snow the baldpate woods. i8ay Montgomery 
Pelican 1 st. 11. 944 Swarms . . Cover'd the bald-pate rest 


[ Bold-patod, a.-prcc.; whence Bold-patad- 
| ness. 

1809 Shako. Mens, for M. v. L 357 You bald-pated lying 
vmsadL 1806 Day Isle of Culls rv. v, lids same baidpated 
oak. t8t8 Scott Fob Roy sxxi, A forked, uncased, bald- 
; noted, beggarly-looking scare-crow. x6ix Cores., Chauve tl, 

! Buuldnesse, bauld-patednease. 

| Bold-rib (bjrldrib). [f. Bald *.] A joint of 
i pork cut from nearer the ramp than the spare- rib, 

! so called 4 because the bones thereof are made bald 
: and bare of flesh ' (Minsheu). Humorously used 
t of : A lean bony person. 

1998 Florio, Pancetta . . a bald-rib of porks. s6at Middle- 
1 ton Mayor of Q. iil iii, Thou art such aapiny baldrib. 1874 
in D'Urfbv Ptlls <1879) HI. 300 His trenchant Blade . . ran 
thro’ the monster's Bald-rib, xfe8 Southey To A. Cunning- 
ham Wks. III. 316 Baldrib, griskin, chine, or chop. 
Baldric (b§ldrik). Forms: 3 baudry, 4 
bauderyk, bawdrik, 5 bawderyke, 5-6 -de- 
riok(e, -drykve, 5 7 baudrlk(e, 5-9 bawdriok, 
6 bauderloke, -ike, bawdrikke, bauldrlok(e, 
baldrioke, (baldrege), 6-7 baudrioke, bawd- 
rlke, 7 bautrioke, balderiobe, balledrioke, 7-9 
baldriek, 9 baudriok, 8- baldrio. [Identical in 
sense with old M HG. balder ich, polder tch (Schade'; 
also with OF. baldrei, baudrei (in later F. baud- 
toy), and with med.L. baldringus. The origin and 
history of the word arc alike obscure : the first part 
is usually referred to 1.. balteus or its Teutonic 
adaptations (OHG. bah, Eng. belt ) ; but none of 
these satisfactorily account for bald-. The mutual 
relations of the forms in the different longs, are also 
uncertain : the early Eng. baudry woo evidently from 
OF. ; for the relation in which bauderyk , bawdrik , 
stands to the MHG. forms, evidence is wanting.] 

1 . A belt or girdle, usually of leather and richly 
ornamented, worn pendent from one shoulder across 
the breast and under the opposite arm, and used to 
support the wearer' s sword, bugle, etc. 

C1300 K. Alis. 4608 Y wolde . . sette heom un hyghehorn, 
And yiueii Hide and baudry, A* men don the kynues amy. 
r 1x40 Gaw. «V Gr. Knt. 9486 An a bauderyk, bounden hi hi* 
syne, c 1386 Chauckr Pro!, x 16 An horn he bar, the bawdrik 
was of grenc. c 144a Prom/, . Parv. 27 Bawderyke, S'tro- 
phius. 1934 More On the Passion Wks. 1279/9 A beare- 
ward witn liis syluer battened lxtwdrike. .596 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. viL 29 Athwart his brent a bauldrick brave lie ware. 
17x8 Pope Iliad 111. 415 A radiant baldric, o'er his shoulder 
ty'd, Sustained the sword. /■F. Tknnyhon L. Shalott in. 
ii, And from hi* blazon'd baldric slung A mighty silver bugle 
hung. 1843 Lyiton Last Bar. 11. 1, Buckle my baldriek. 
fit-m 9. Farrar St. Paul 11. 508 Let spiritual truth be 
their baldric or binding girdle 1 Eph. vi. if). 

b. The strap of a shield, by which it was hung 
round the neck. 

Cl 340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 691 He braydez hit [)m schcldc] by 
he bauderyk, aboute he Hals kestes. 

2 . fig. The zodiac, viewed as a gem-studded belt. 

1996 Spenser F. d. v. L it Those twelve signes which 
nightly we do see The heavens bright-shining baudricke to 
enchace. z6ai CJuahlkk Esther (17*7) 128 Astrea . . in the 
shining Baudrike takes her Scat. 

1 8. A chain for the neck, necklace. Obs. 

1930 Paijkjr. 196/9 Baldrike for a lodyes necke, Canon. 
*377 Hoi.insheo Chron. 111. 801/1 A great bauderike about 
his nerke, uf balasses. *834 Pi.anchr Brit. Costume 154 A 
baldriek of gold about his neck, trailing down behind him. 

+ 4 . The leather -gear with its appurtenances, by 
which the clapper ofa church bell was suspended. Obs. 

1408 Eng. CM. Furniture (1866) 180 Pro i baudryk, vj d. 
xgao in Nichols Churchw. Acc. (1797) 309 A Bnldrege to the 
second bele. 1618 in N. 4 (J. 1.(1851) ill. 435/1 Forinendine 
of y B balderiche for y° foore bell, vi d. 1893 W. Robertson 
Phrased. Gen. 216 A Bawdricke of a Bell-clapper. 174a in 
Bailey. [Not in J.] 

5 . Comb, baldric- wine adv. 

<900 Pf.ki.r Poly hymn. (1899' II. 903 Rich bandalicr, That 
bauidrkk-wi.se he ware. <6 m F. Markham Bk. lVari. ix. 
34 About his body, Hafttrkke-wise, from the left shoulder 
and vnder the right arme. 

t Boldn’otuin, -to. Obs. Also 6 b&lduoktum, 

-duoketon&e. [med.L. balducta 'pressed milk/ 
cunl. Said in Du Cange to be * quasi valde dueta * ; 
which looks like 4 popular etymology.*] 

1 . A posset, hot milk cuidled with ale or wine. 

ri45o in Wright Voe. (W.) /$ 67 Balducta , n cnidde, a 

po*heL >789 Lactatum , balductum , a poset. <483 Cat A. 
Angl, 280/1 A posset, balducta. 

2 . fig. A farrago of words ; trash, balderdash. 

1503 G. Harvey Pietxe's Super. 130 The stalest dudgen 
orahsurdest balductum that they or their mate* can invent. 
<817 Collins Df. Bp. Ely 11. vlu. 995 Will this balductum 
neuer be left? 

3 . attrib . quasi-o^r. Trashy, rubbishy. 

I 1577 Hounshed Chron. 1 1. 99/1 The I risli doubtlesse repose 
a great affiance in this balducktum dreame. 19B3 Stany 
hurst A£neis Ded. (Arb.) 10 Their rude rythming and 
balducketome ballads. 1938 Harington tHvsses upon AJax % 
Besides, what balductum play is not full of them? 
t Bole, a. Obs . Forms :/i balu, bealu, def. 
balewe, bealwe, 2-3 ball, k balu, beali, bel, 3-5 
bale. [Common Teut. ; * Goth, bahvs ( in compds., 
as balwa-wesei wickedness, balwjan to plague, tor- 
ment, balweins torment) OTeut. *balw-os.] 

L Actively evil, deadly, dire, pernicious, de- 
structive, fatal, cruel, tormenting. 


Beowulf Nearwer befongen halwon beuduuK smn 
Cadmon s Baton (Gr.) 484 Swa inc ae hatowa JA a <<79 
Cotti Horn, els pa bufTetes and ta halt duntes jit tu 
koledesL <aof Lav. 5943 To-brokene aid grata balu febta 
ct*ao St. Marker. 13 TU . . me wifi bale boadea UttarKdie 
bind cal rsjas E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1241 So biten with he bale 
hunger, c un Destr. Troy iv. 1388 Jfannet worthe the hale 
tyme hat ho borne was. 

2 . subjectively , Sorrowing, mournful, woful. 

c ssao Leg. St. Kath. 9367 Nude ;e uawt brfnge me fotfl 
toward bliasa wifi se bale here, c <400 Destr. Treyvu b68i 
H o brast out with a birre from hlr bale here. 

Bole (b**l\ sb. 1 Forms : 1 balu, bealu, bea'o, 
gen. beal(o)waa, pi. beal(e)wu, 3 balu, bmlu, 
balw, ballu, baluw, balluw, balau, balwe, 3- 
bale, (4 bal, bool, fi bael, bajlo, 5-6 &. baill, 
bayle, 7 bails). [Common Teut. :• OE. balu, 
bealu (gen. bea/w-es) - OS. and OFris. balu, OHG. 
bale, ON. A?/:— OTeut. * ba/w-o.m), the neuter of 
the prec. adjective ; cf. evil, ill, good, as sbn. Al- 
most confined to poetiy from OE. downwards; in 
ME. it seems to have derived fresh vitalitv from 
the ON. bdl (pronounced lyl), whence also its 
alliterative use with bote 4 remedy, relief/ and bite 
4 to relieve.* More of English origin, perhaps, is 
its alliterative opposition to bliss. Marked obso- 
lete in dictionaries soon after 1G00, and rare thence 
to the present century, when its undefined vague 
sense of evil has made it a favourite word with the 
poets.] 

I. Senses. 

1 . Evil, especially considered in its active opera- 
tion, as destroying, blasting, injuring, hurting, 
paining, tormenting ; fatal, dire, or malign, quality 
or influence ; woe, mischief, harm, injury ; in earlier 
use often death, infliction of death. 

a xooo Caedmon's Satan iGr.) 689 Hcalowe* gfist ( = the 
devil], a 1000 Ags. Ps. lix. 9 Me wifi blodhrcowea were* 
bealuwe ^ehuble. 1076 O. E. Chron., pa;r won font bryd 
ealo, jzt was inanegni manna bealu. 1099 Lay. 1455 Balu 
com un ueste. Ibid. 5016 Wliet wult |m balwe inengc? 
*330 R. Brunnk Chron. 74 pe Komyn had hit bale, his lif 
was lightly sold. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Conic. 6103 That day 
[of doom], be day of bale and of bitternes. c 1340 A lex. 4 
Dind. 163 pi best us of bale * pat bi pc water ferde. c liie 
Get fa Rom. <1879’ 188, 1 am worllii al this bale, for I tolde 
to the woman al my counseill. 1579 Spenbkr Sheph. Cal. 
Nov. 84 The flouret .. buryed long in Winters bale. 1847 
Cleveland Smeetymu ., Caligula, whose pride was Man- 
kinds Bnile. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. i, Withouten 
that would come an heavycr bale. 1870 Bryant Homer 
1. 11. 75 Tidings of bale she brought. 

b. Evil-speaking, abuse. 

r iaao Leg. St. Kath. 551 Ha tukefi urc godes to balewe ft 
to bumerc. 

2 . Evil in its passive aspect ; physical suffering, 
torment, pain, woe. 

c zitt Geti. 4 Ex. 68 Deuel dwalc, Dat made ilc sor^e, and 
cuenlc bale, a 1300 Cursor M. 19379 P Ht neuer for na bale 
ne huud. c 13a* E. E. A Hit. P. A. 477 ft lyued in penance 
. . W ith bod yly bale hym bly <>hc to by ye. 1M3 Langl. P. PI. 
C. xxi. 34 And bringe adoun * bale and dep for euere. r 1460 
Frere 4 Boy in Ritson Anc. P. P. 35 God that . .drankc both 
eyitell and gall, llrynge v* out of bale. 1379 Churchyard 
Chippei 11817) an Borne vnlo bale, and *tir»iect to debate. 
c 1804 Cami'iilll Frngm. Oratorio 37 The bitterness of my 
bale. 1834 Soutiiey Doctor ( 186a 35 Death . . calls up a soul 
from bale, to give an account of his own sufferings. 

3 . Mental Buffering ; misery, sorrow, grief. 

1-1395 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 18 My breste in bale but bolne ft 

bele. r 1400 Melayne 576 For bale hym thoj'ht he brynt. 
<- 14x5 Sev. Sages »P.) 258 He that tolde hire that tale, 
Brouhl him in mykil bael. <996 Sfenklr F. Q. l. ix. 39 Our 
feeble hart* Kmbost with bale, and bitter by ting griefc. _ 1616 
Bui.lokah, Bale iNow out of v*e , Sorrow, great miserie. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred 11. i. (1871)55 Relieve my spirit from 
the hule that bow* it down. 

II. Phrases and locutions : 

4 . To wot k, bake , brew bale : to make mischief, 
prepare woe or misery. 

c iroo Trin. Coll. Horn. 357 Bale to breowe. 9330 R. 
Brvnne Chron. 55 How faknes brewes bale with him, and 
many mo. c <400 Judicium ( 1 832) 1 1 Your baill now bre wys. 

C1460 in Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems <18661 144 Whan )>ou duest 
thus, there bale pou bakes te. Ibid, ico Y am wonse than 
wude Myn owne bale for to brewe. <994 Nasiie Unfort. 
Trav. 37 To work hir bale. 

6. Opposed alliteralively to bliss, blithe. 

c 1395 E. E. A Hit. /’. A. J73 My blyssc, my bale ?e han ben 
hope. 11400 St. Alexius Trim) 140 Hire blesse turnde to 
Bale, c <490 Henryson Mor. Fables 10 Be blatli in baill, for 
that is best remead. ct 470 Henry Wallace iv. 337 Now 
lycht, now aadd, now blissful, now in baill. <578 G abcoignk 
Princely Pita*. (1891) 33 And turn your present bliss to afler 
bales. 1998 Yong Diana 440 That still deducts my life in 
blissdeaae bale. <707 Coleridge Christabel i, Her face 
resigned to bliss or Dale. 1876 Lowell Poet Wks. J 1879) 
468^ Was it a comet or star ; Omen of blessing or balci 

6. Opposed to boot (ME. bote) 4 relief, remedy, 
and bete vb 4 to relieve, mend.* So in Icel., bid og 
b 6 t f bale and boot/ bblva bsetr 4 boots of bales. _ 

ci 075 dune Ron <95 in O. E. Mite. 97 par-inne is vich 
balewes bdte. 01300 Cursor M. 44 Quedur |nu bo worthi 
or bale or bote. Ibid, xo* All vr ban* for to bete. iM 
Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 908 Hit is a botlea bale, c u» htr 
Amadaceiv, Hurt mmte not bete my bale I rufoj. Russell 
Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1863) 183 Than brynga hym to 
his bed, his boles there to beta, cufio Towneley Ffrf. * 8 
Thank we that fre, Beytter of baylle. <488 ChevvChauxn 
Maidment Scot. Bal{i 86<) 1. 60 Ihesue Crist our ballys beta 
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*t. . w bole of eueiy bole, site 
111867) 50 This rather bryngeth 
[am- Hitt. Export. 34 Oure boote 
&ACDONALD Poems 144 Wucre 


And to thoblys us bryose. 1496 Dhtt* />*&<*. d*W.) 
n. vis. 157/2 Thth oly ghopst . . to bore of euery bole. 

^ HaywooD Pram, k a 

lo then boote. im, 

muted wyth bule. 1*7 G. 
bo had found Boot for every 1 
7. Proverbs. Cf. Icel. fitgar bol tr karst er b6t 
nmst * when bale Is highest boot is nighest,’ etc. 

aiage Owi+ Night. 687 H won bale is sire hecst ponne 
is be bote airs necsL sign Csnw AT. 4773 Quea 1»1 vt 
alder hext pen sum time yi bote next, c sjgo Florice 4 BL 
838 After bale hem com bote. 1399 Langl. P. PL C. v. 88 
Betere y* pat bote * bale a-doun bryngc, Than bale be ybete • 
and bote neuere jse betere. ctgoo Test* Love it. (1560 a88 b/x 
When bale is greatest then is bote a nie bore. £-1430 Syr 
Gener. 3338 Afire bale euer conieth bote, sate J. Hkywoud 
Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 38 Comforte your aelfc with this old 
text . . when bale Is hekxt, boote is next, 0 1600 Sir A Idingar 
X17 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 171 When Bale is att hyest, 
boote is att next. 1870 Morris Earthly Par . 1 1 . iil 334 
Bettered is bale by bale that follows it, The saw with. 

8.' Comb, t Bale-sithe [OK. bealusltl, {. sit 
expedition, adventure, fortune, lot], death, de- 
struction ; evil-doing, mischi. f ; evil fortune, 
calamity, f Bale-stout 1 [stour tumult, battle], 
fatal straggle, death-throe. The OK. poetical 
compounds were very numerous, e. g. bealu-crsrft 
magic art, bealu dmJ sin, bealu-rdp deadly rope, 
becuu-spell fatal news, bealu-panc malicious thought. 

Axeoo Cmdmon's Ex. (Or.) 5 Alter beahiside. rxx7S Lamb 
Horn. 185 Al imengd wi|i balewuft and wib biueneiwe. c taoo 
Salomon 4 Sat. (1848) 036 pat be ne soldo pe upbreidin of 
bine balesipes. IS05 Lav. 567 Iwenden toward Bruiuu to his 
nale-siSe. Ibid. 631 & abat his bale-sides, exsao St. Marker. 
aj Lif bat a lesteo buten balesid. c sgsg E. E. A Hit. P. C. 
436 Bed me bilyue my bale stour, & bryng me on ende. 

Bale (b/U), sb.'i Forms : 1 bfol, 4- bale ; {Sc. 
a balle, 5 belle, 6 baill, bale, 8 beal, 5- ball). 
[Comm. Teut., though known only in OK b#l and 
ON. bdl great fire, blazing pile, funeral pyre 
OTeut. bdl-o[tn), cogn. with Skr. bhdlas lustre, Gr. 
<pa\vs shining, bright. In ME and mori.E. almost 
exclusively northern, and app. from ON. bdl rather 
than OE. b&l, which would have given mod. beal, 
beel. By later writers much mixed up with the pre- 
ceding word : see 3. Cf. also Balk-pi re.] 

1 1 . gen. A great consuming fire, a conflagration ; 
a blazing pile, a bonfire. Obs. 

axooo Beowulf 4633 Befangen bade and bronde. 137s 
Barbour Bruce xvu. O19 Thai flaggatis byrnand in a baill. 
i'X4so Auturs of Arth. xv, I brenne as a belle. 1597 in 
TotteU's Mi sc. (Arb.)sr66 Such heat. .As Priamus towne felt 
not more flume, when did the bale begin. 0 1600 Ckristis 
Kirk (Jr. xxiii, And brane-wode brynt in bailis. I A11 immense 
bonfire of faggot b and boughs, formerly (until c 1840; kindled 
annually in November on the village green of Denholm in 
Roxburghshire, was called the Bale or Bowa-bate . ) 

2 . spec. a. A funeral pile or pyre. (Long obs., 
but used by W. Morris.) 

a xooo Beowu(f 3333 Betst beado-rinca wa» on bed gearu. 
c13aaP.PL Crede 667 *lo brenne the body In a bale of fiir. 
1876 Morris Sigurd 111. 305 Far out in the people's meadows 
they raise a bale on high, .and thereon shall the mighty lie. 
b. A signal- or beacon-fire. (Scotch.) arch . 

1439 Act. 13 Jas. II U597) f 48 The quhilkis . . sal make 
taikenings be bailes burning & fire. Ane Baile, is warning 
of their cumminge . . twa_bailes togidder at anis, they are 
; in deed. 


, 15x3 Douglas AS net's 11. vi. tv.) 13 The 

taknyng or the hail [v. r. bclej of fire. 1935 Stewart Cron. 
Siot. if. 151 Richt mony fyre and balis gart burne brycht; 
And mony blast gart blaw of buglis home. 1809 Scott Last 
Minstr. m. xxvii, On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, And 
three are kindling on Priesthanghswire. 

3 . fig. Sometimes confused with Balk sb\ 
sgU Lauder Lament. 8x My breist in baill it dot* combure. 
1306 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 16 He strove to cloak his inward 
bale And hide the smoke that did his fire display. 

Bale (b£ ( l), sb. 3 Forms: 4- bale (6 balle, 
6-8 ball), 7 bayl, 7-8 bail. [ME. bale, peril, a. 
OF. bale, balle, « Pr. and Sp. bala, It. balla, palla, 
med.L. bala, balla, * ball * and * rounded package,' 
generally taken to be an adoption of OHG. balla , 
palla , ball (Ball jA 1 ); though some refer it to Gr. 
vdAAa ball. But the Eng. may be immediately 
from Flemish bale (mod .Du. baal) * bale/ itself 
adopted from F. or other Romanic long. Bale and 
ball have from the first been distinct in Eng., 
though ball (for F. balle) is occasional in this sense 
in 17-18U1C.] 

1 . A large bundle or package of merchandise, 
originally of more or less rounded shape; now, 
spec . a package closely pressed, done up in canvas 
or other wrapping, and tightly corded or hooped 
with copper or iron, for transportation. 

ciyaE. R. A Hit. P. C. 57 Busy ouer-borde halt to kest 
e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4301 pay fulde sakkes, A troasede males, 
To Charyotcs pay drowen pe grate bales. 01400 Grp. Myth 


the Paicels in Bailsof Cloth. 173$ Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. 
ill. 59 Putting the Balls on board/ 1 769 Tucker £/. Nat. II. 
416 Known to put false marks upon their hales, sign 
Tennyson In Moms, xiu, As tho’ they brought hut mer- 


2 . (Used with more or lesa precision as a measure 
of quantity.) 


egse Arnolds Ckron. (iBix) 006 A belle bokrom conteyneth 
lx. pads, .a balle fustian conteyneth xlv. half peces. X740 
Mem. Turkey in Hanway Tmv. 1276a' I. 1. viiL 40 A reduc- 
tion of their Custom . . to thirty dollani the bale of twenty 
pieces. >793 Chambers Cyci. Su/p, xv., A bale or ballon of 
crown paper . . consists of 14 rearus. 1863 <30 June) Briout 
A mer., Sp. 4 x 8761 138 To grow one thousand hales of cotton 
a year, xfte W. W hit elk v Diary k Aim. 8a Hale of coffee 
(Mocha) *■ 9 to aicwL 

8. Comb., as bale-goods, merchandise in bales : 
as opposed to case-goods. 

1694 Loud. Gat. No. 3033/3 Bound with Glass and Bale 
Goods . . for Bourdeaux. ino Ueatbon Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. 

I . air Her cargo consisted «T cordage and hale goods. 

1 4 . The set of dice lor any special game, form- 
erly usually three. Obs. 

1481-90 Howard Houtek. Bkt. 337 Paid to Jeflery for a 
bale ol dysse iiiijff. 1977 Hounsiied Ckron. 111 . 848/3 
Diuersc bales uf dice, and . . certeine paircs of cards. 1576 
Richmond. Wills 118531 977, In ball of dyce, i xd. 1614 

J. Cooke TuQuooue'm Dodd. VII. 30 N.»A pox u[)on these 
dice i give's afresh bale. 163a Rowley Woman never vexed 
it. L in HazL Dotisl. XXI. 131 Give’s a bale of dice 1 (They 
play at ' Passage* and throw | Two treys and an ace, Two 
uuatres and a trey. 1680 Co 1 i on Cotttph Gamester in Singer 
Play. Cards 336 They lluaded dice] ore sold in many places 
about the town ; price current . . eight shillings, whereas an 
ordinary bale is sold for sixpence. xBsa ScoTr Nigel xxiii, 
The Captain, taking a bale of dice from the sleeve orliis coat, 

t 5 . 1 A bolus, a pill Bai.l sb.i 11. Ob*. 

X576 Baker Gesner's Jewell Health 183 b, 1 gave . . to a 
melancholy person . . five grayncs . . in a bale or dose. 

tBale, v.i Obs. tare' 1 , [a. OF. baler ^since 
ifithc. bailer) to dance (»Pr. ba/ar, It. ball are, 
Sp., Pg. bailor t late L (Isidore balldre to dance. 
Some think the L fonned fiom Gr. BoAAfC«<v to 
dance, some f. balla Ball sb on the alleged 
ground that, in the Middle Ages, tennis was ac- 
companied with dancing and song ] To dance. 

0 1300 Cursor M. 13138 Ills broker doghter . . Com fraim 
be- for al for to bale, Bulcd wd and t umbel wit.al. 

Bale (b^*l), v.' A [f. Balk sb .* J To make up 

into a bale or bales. 

and con- 
334 The 
seaport. 

(br»l), v .3 [Erroneous spelling of Bailt \ 
q.v.] To lade or throw water out of a boat or 
ship with buckets (formerly called bails) or other 
vessels. Const, to bale the water out, bale the lx>at 
(out). To bale up', to scoop up. Sec Bail v.* 
[1607 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. vi. 37 To baile or cast 
out the water.] x6oa Ibid. 1. xvi. 75 7 o Bale, to lade Water 
out of the Ships Hold with Buckets, or the like. 1748 Anson 
Voy. in. v. 313 In baling out the water. 1833 Marry at Pore. 
Keene xvi. Let's bale the boat out firat. 1884 Graphic 23 
Aug. 190/3 Herrings . . in such surprising quantities that 
they can be baled up with a basket. 

Bale, obs. spelling of Bail sb. and v . ; improperly 
for Bail sb* handle : and obs. f. Belly. 

+ Baleare, a. Obs. [f. L. Baledris.] =- B vLE- 
ahic. Hence Bal«a*xlan a. and sb., and Balaarlo 
(bad<|te*rik), a. [I,. Baledrie-usV of or pertaining 
to, sb. a native of, the islands Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivifa, etc. (called by the Romans Baleares iusuhr), 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Balearic Cram : the 
Crowned Crane. 

1576 Lambardk Peramb. Kent (1862) 290 The lies named 
Bdeares. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 60 The two Baleare 
Islands. s6xB Bolton Floras in. vi. (1636* 191 The Tuscan 
Sea . . (and] the Balcarian. x 66 x Loveli. Hist. A aim. 4 Min. 
Introd., The Crane, balearick or japonian. 1807 Robinson 
Arc hard. Graeco iv. iv. 348 The Acnaians . . arc thought by 
some to have excelled the Baleanans. 

Baled (bftld), ppl. a. [f. Bale v* + *ed.] 
Packed or made into bales. 

1869 Morning Star 34 Apr., The baled cotton. 

Baueeil ib&lfn). Forms; 4-6 baleyne, 4-5 
balayn(e, 4- 6 baleno, 5 -len, 6 ballane, ballon, 
7 balmne, 8- baleen. [ME. baleyne, -ayne, a. OF. 
baleim , - aim whale, whalebone :—L. balxna whale.] 
f 1 . A whale. Obs. 

1987 Trkvisa lligden (Rolls Ser.) 1. xll, Baleyne*, grete 
fi senes as hit were of whales kynde. c 1450 in Wright's IW. 
(W.) /704 Balena, a balcne. <*1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. 
xv, Baluynes or whales, dolphins, mermAydes . . and alle 
other fysnes. 1970 Bosrkwbll Armor it 11. 65 Balene is a 
fishe greatc ana huge, xfiox Holland Pliny 1 . 338 From 
the forehead, in theBalsenec, 

2 . ?The fish called Sea-bream: 'perhaps from 
its supposed habit, mentioned by Pliny, of accom- 
panying the balmna or whale * (Kilcy Gloss, to Lib. 
Custum. 785/1 ). 

fiite Neck am in Wright’s Foe. 97 Musculus, baleyne. 
1494 Fabyan vn. 586 For the finite course.— Brawne and 
mustarde. Dedellys in burneux. Frument with balien. Pyke 
in erbage. 1998 Stow Survey (Strype 1754) 11 . v. xxvi. 
464/a An hundred better Balenes of the same year salted for 
1 6s., that is ad. per pound. 

8. Whalebone. Also attrib. or as adj. 

(The meaning ia uncertain In some early quotations.) 
riM Coeurde L. 0983 Off balayn, both scheeld ft targe. 
19x9 Douglas ASneisvu. xtiL 68 A ballon [v. r. balcn] pavit 
coueriathair left sydia. ign Ld. Bkrmerb Froitt. I. ccccxuu* 
734 Gantlet tee of ateele ancl baleyne. >999 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 111 . 453 Cora-bowia of balhuie that war gude. >708 J. 
Chamibrlavnb St. Gt.Brit. 11. 1. iii. (1743) 331 Great whales 
of the Baleen, or whale bone kind. SW4 Mkyricjc Anc. 
Armour Gloss. x8|6 Todd CycL Anat. 4 Pkys. 373/1 At 


each side of their [i. o. whales'] palate grow, tranaveieely, 
horny plates, named baleen. I Ha. The base of each balaen- 
plate. s^4 Wood A{0/. Hist. 14a Whea fint bora, the young 
whale ie without die baleen. 

Bftll-flrt (bft lfmei). Forma :< 1 bdl-ffr* fi- 
bsli- ; also Sc. 5 bayle-, 6 baill-, bald-, 6-9 bail-, 
8 baal , v bale* baal-, baal-, beel-fire. [Found in 
OE. poetry: then not till the 14th c.} and till 
lately confined to Scotch. Not in Johnson, nor in 
Todd 1818. Compd. o I Balk j6> + Fjbk; the 
former part was apparently at ti 1 os confused with 
Bale so. I : cf. balerwe»fire * fatal or evil fire ' already 
in 15th c., and the use of bale-fire by various modem 
writers as iff • lurid, ghastly fire.' Antiquaries 
with theories of Celtic or Canaanltish idolatry, 
have written beal, Baal -Ji re : cf. Be 1 tank.] 

1 . A £reat fire iu the open air, a blazing pile or 
heap kindled to consume anything. In OE. spec . 
the fire of a funeral pile. 

a xooo Beowulf 6078 Oitgtinnon Won kwor&e bdbl-ffra man 
. .weecan. <*1400 Melayne 488 Thay luke p* grate lordca 
with Ire. And brvnte Jwmh in )wt bale fire, c 1470 HkMnv 
Wallace tv. 718 Hot thou tell in bayle fire sail thou de. » ftM 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 395 In ane baill fyre that brlnt it all 
in at 1949 C out pi. Scot, vl 42 Ar plutois palcis bed been 
birnaud in one bald fyir. i8xa Byron CA. Hot. i. xxxviii. 
The fire* of death. The bale-fires flash on high. >819 Hood 
Queen's Wake 83 They set sue belt -fire him about. And they 
bumit him skin and bone. 188a Farrar A arty C hr. II. 190 
The horrible illumination flung by the bale-fires of martyr* 
dom upon the palace and gardens of the Beast. 

2 . A great lire kindled as a signal ; a beacon-fire. 
(Only Kjth c.: apparently fir.-t used by Sit W. Scott. 
The contempoiaiy name was simply bale.) 

slog Scott Last Minstr. iv. i, Sweet Teviot l on thy silver 
tide The glaring bnle-fircs blaze no more. i9sa Mir* Yongk 
Cameos fl. xx. 220 The bail fire announced tne appearance 
of the enemy. x86x Black's Guide Sussex 536 Crow borough 
was one of the beacon station* . . where the bale-fire was 
lighted. 

8. Any great fire, a bonfire, feu de joie. 

1800 as Cami-oell O'Connor s Child \i\, Beni -fires for your 
jubilee Upon a thousand mountains glow’d, xteo Mkrivalk 
Rom. Bmp. (18651 HI* xxiii. 6a He caused the city to be 
illuminated with torches and balefires. 189a D Moia Burns 
Fcst. Wks. II. 7 Stir the bcal-fue, wave the banner, Bid tho 
thundering cannon sound. 

4 . ? Associated with Balk sb .1 

X899 Moti.lv Dutch Re/, vi. i. (1866) 774 The focus of 
discord .. front whence radiated, .the bale-fires of murderous 
licence and savage anarchy. 187a Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. (xxvii. 17 With blue bale-fires revealing the innermost 
caverns of the hungry sea. 

Baleful (b^-lful), a. Forms : 1 bealu-, beolo- 
full, 2-3 balufull, 3 baluhful. 3-5 balful(l, 4 
ballefull, 3- baleful (1. [OE. bcalu-full, f. bealu 
Bale jvU + Full. Until recent times almost ex- 
clusively poetic; still chiefly liteiaiy.] 

1 . Full of malign, deadly, or noxious influence ; 
pemiciouB, destructive, noxious, injurious, mis- 


balefule hole, xsjo Ancr. R. 114 So baluhful ft so bitter 1 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 167 These balfull bestes were . . ffull 
flaumund of fyre. _ 199a Siiaks. Rom . 4 Jut. 11. iii. 8-Balefull 
weed ex, and precious luiced flowers. 1676 Black Prince 
in Hart. Mite. 1x793) 51 Great flacks of ravens, and other 
baleful birds of prey. 17x0 Swirr Wond. Profh. Wks 
1755 111 . 1. 173 This baleful dog-star. 1800 04 Campbell 
To Sir F. Bordett v, His hate is baleful, but his love is 
worse. 186a Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. i. 3a The baleful 
simoon sweeps across the entire tract, 
b. morally. 

c 1x79 Lamb. Horn, axs Tend mine heorte and uorbem al 
bat is baluful )»cr inne- c 1900 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. 404 
pat may lese alle baleful handes. >989 Greene Meuaph. 
(Arb.) 33 The balefull laborinth of despaire. 1997 Ix>k in 
Farr’s S. P. (184*) I. 238 Through baleful lust of gold. 179s 
Smollett Per. Pic. (2779) III. Ixxxi. 109 O baleful Envy I 
thou self-tormenting fiend. 1869 W. Phillips Speeches xvi 
363 The potent and balefulpreiudice of color. 

2 . subjectively \ a. Full of pain or suffering, 
painful. Obs. 

ci 900 Trim Coll. Horn. x6x On pisse liuewe be8 on balfulle 
swinche for adames gulte. 1079 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan., 
Such stormie stoures do breede my balefull smart. 

b. Unhappy, wretched, miserable; distressed, 
sorrowful, mournful, arch. 

c 2309 E- E- A Hit. P. C 979 pe ballefal burde (Lot’s wife], 
bat neuer bode keped. c 2400 A uturs of Arth. xlii, The 
balefulle birdc blcnlced on his blode. 1939 Stewart Cron. 

‘ the bail full heir Tha 


Scot. 1. x*4 The joutting, )oulmg, and the bailfull heir Tha 
maid. 1996 DraVton Legends tii. 14 That Balefull sounda 
immovably do’si breathe. x8xa J. Wilson Isle qf Palms l 
533 Baleful spirits hair'd from realms of blias. 

Bllafhlly (b^i’lfuii), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a baleim manner: a. Injuriously, hurtfully; 
b. Miserably, painfully, sadly. 

duo Will. Paterae 3959 I balfulli here-bi-fore was brout 
al bt-nape. Ibid. 84 So bid fully he erinneb. <*1400 Destr. 
Trey xxtx. 11983 The burgh .. baulfully distroyet. 1838 
CarlVle Misc. (1857) IV. 173 And hurry him balcflilly into 
Night! 184a W mittock Compl. Bk. Tradst 438 Which laws 
. . operated hatefully upon the superiority of tne articles. 

Bi'llftllnsil. [f. prec. + -NES0.1 Baleful 
quality or condition : a. Ilurtfulness ; D. Distress, 


199a Wvsley A rmorie 149 Contenting toy changd into hale- 


BAURIJE88. 


BALK, 


tMS Snwm P.Q. u. >ii. 83 Their blbse be turn'd 

to bjitfalnnw. >806 I*nd. Rev, so Mar. *76/1 Forms or 
baiefelaeaa which defy the moet ingenious apologist of 
physical science. 

BrlilHI, a. arch. [OE. bealuUas , L bealu 
liAi Jt sb? + -l.Kt»a. ] Hermlei innocent 

m 1000 Cittern. V. Ex. (Or.) 30 Beafoldasheotte. safe O. R. 
Chron „ Elegy Edw. ( 'em/. (MS. C.*, We» 8 blifie-mod bealu* 
lens kyng (f£ bealeleatj. 113x3 h. E. Atlit. V. C. 007 pay 
in balder Mod |mr blenden her handez. i860 Phksmah 

A orm. Cm?. (1876) III. 30 Looked back to the nappy da)* 

of the halelest king. 

Balar. lie who or that which bales ; a scoop 
for baling out water. See Bailib. 

1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. 036 Any boat using 
propelling power, such as oars, balers . . to be disqualified. 

Balery, obs. form of Bailhery. 

Bales, -ess, obs. ff. Bat. as (ruby) and Bellows. 

Balesse, -eat, obs. ff. Ballast. 

Baluster, variant of Balimtkb. 

t Bale*t(t#. Obs. [a. OF. bale/e ballets , -ette, 
dim. of bait . balU : see -kttb.] A small bale. 

1483 in Heath Groters' Com/. (1869) 421 Greynes, 1 balet, y* 
C x(j<£ . . Woode, y* balett ij d. 1940 Act 3s Hem. VII I, xiv, 
Accompting. viii. whole bales, or .x vi. demi balettes for at mans. 

Baleu, erroneous form of Balam (ruby). 

itfflS Ubqvhart Rabelais 1. viii, A perfect baleu (ed. 1737 
(Oselii baieauj rubie. Ibid. 1. lei, Carbuncles, rubies, baletia. 

t Baity*, sb. Obs. horns: 3-5 baleia, 4-5 
baleys. 5 ballys. baleese, 6 balyv. [a. OF. baleis, 
mom. sing, (or acc. pi.) of balei (.mod. balai) besom, 
broom. As early OF. had sing. nom. baleis, while 
later OF. had sing, balti, pi. baleis, it is difficult 
to My from which of these the final -s in Eng. was 
derived. The quasi-collective sense of ' birch * 
points to the pl.J A rod ; also a bundle of twigs 
used in flogging, a 1 birch/ a scourge. 

m sagp Matt. Parin Chron . (1880) V. 3114 Fere ns in manu 
virgam quam vulgariter baleis appellamus. c 1315 Shorkham 
47 lne the temple, sweeic Ihesus . . makedc a baleys. And 
bet out . . Tho that bouitc and sealde. 1377 Langl P. PI. 
B. xii. ta With hi*e bitter baleyses Goa ueteth his dere 
chllderen. e 1440 Prom/. Parv. 537 3 erde. baleys, virgn. 
1473 Bk. Noblesse (i860 54 To be betyn naiad withe baleese 
and sharps roddia. <1483 Digby Myst. (1880) 111. 733 Thys 
hard balys on bi bottokkys sail f 
r. (1884) 3 He had a balys in b; 


[f. the sb] To 


1473 Bk. Noblesse (i860 54 To be beiyn nul 

roddis. csdbg Digby Myst.dY . „ 

on bi bottokkys sail byte I 1517 Toskinqton 
Filer. (1884) 3 He had a balys in hys hond. 

Haleys. v. Obs . exc. dial. 
birch, to flog. 

1377 La hoc. PL B. v. 173 Baleised on he bar ers * and no 
breche bitwene. 1873 Skro/sh. Close., Baleese, to beat, to 
flog, to whip ; also Btllise. 

Baleye, obs. form of Balas (ruby), 
t BaigL a. Obs, Forms: 4 baije, balowe, 
5 balheu, balwe. [Cf. OE. btfi bag, belly.] 

1 . Round, rounded ; ! swelling. 

<*1340 Alexander (Stev.) 4991 Balgb brade in J>e brent . & 
on the bcly sklendire. c 1340 Claw. 4 Cr. Knt . 917a A bal)e 
ber) hi a bonke. Ibid. 9030 Vpon his bai^e haunches, c 1430 
Ckev. Assigns 316 lialowe tymbre & bygge. 

2 . Smooth. 

TS440 Prom/. . Parv. as Balhew, or pleyn [1499 balwe or 

playne] j, Planus. 

Baliage, Bolie, obs. ff. Bailliaob, Baillis. 

II Ba'UXI. Obs. [irregular a. L. balin, in Pliny, 
acc. of baits, a. Gr. ffdAAir .1 An unknown plant, 
supposed to have wonderful medicinal virtues. 

1348 Langlxy PoL Verg. De Invent, l xvii. 30 a, Slain 
by the virtue of an herbe called Balin. 1609 Heywood 
Bryt. Trey tv. xi, H suing th’ herbe Balin in his wounds 
ionisd, Restores bin life. 

Baling (br»liij\ vbl. sb.* [f. Balk v? 4 -ino 1 .] 
The pi ocess of packing in bales. 

1761 Golds*!. Cit. W. cviu/The methods of baling them up. 
1879 T. Escott Engl. 1. 147 The baling and casing of goods. 
Baling, vbl. sb? Also (properly) 6-8 bailing. 
The emptying of water from a boat or other vessel. 

s 836 Kane Artt. Ex/. Il.xxix. 086 So unsea worthy as to 
require constant baling. 

1 Balinger ( bae- lind^aj). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
4-6 balynger, -ingar, 5 -gore, balangar, -yngar, 
-engere, ballenger, -unger, balyner, 5-6 bal- 
ly nger, 5-8 balenger, 6 balengar, -anger, bal- 
lyngare, -ingere, -ingar, 7 -anger, -inger, 6-9 
-rnger, 5 balinger. [a. AF. balengier (Frois- 
sart), ballenjer (in Du Cange), -OF. baltinier, a 
whale-ship, f. baleine whale ; afterwards employed 
generics Uy: so It. baleniera 4 kind of light pinnace.*] 
A small and light sea-going vessel, apparently a 
kind of sloop, much used m the 15th and t6th 
centuries; according to Adm. Smyth, without 
forecastle. Its nature was already forgotten in 
1670, when Blount could only infer the meaning 
of the word from old statutes ; but the term is 
commonly used by modem historians in referring 
to the naval affairs of those times. 

sjax in MS. Reg. Test. Ebor. L 67 (Rob. de Rillington of 
Scaroro' leaves toWm. Percy] dlmiclietatem noetri balinger. 
(1400 Henry IV. Brief va Kymcr Eeedera VIII. 147 Ali- 
quant Navem, Bargeam, rive Baliugeram. de Guerra Ar- 
maiam.] c 1400 Petit, in Pari, e Hen. IV, xxiL Pur faire 
certeines Barges ft Balyngenu a 14a Hen. V. In Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 111. 31 I. 70 Our grate shippes, carrakes, barges 
and balyngers. 1473 Caxton Jeuon 108 Foure htill shippes 
at (aeon of balingers. 1303 La Bksmxss Froiss. II. alvL 


158 They knew* by theyr balengers that the armye of Eagw 
binde was oumynge. sggs-e Act 03 Hen . Viii, v. | • Tfis 
common paasages of shyppes balengers and botes. «gl 


common psasaaes of sayppes baleiumrs ano 
Brow fsowiStrypi »754 >Il xtO. 57/1 By t 

Boats pod Ballangers were binderad in their 

sfee Calus Stmt. Sewers (1647) 34 A Port is a harbor and 

safe arrival for riiips, boats, and baUengerv of burthen. 9870 

Blount Law Did „ Balenger, Seems to have been a kind 
of Barge or Water-vessel, by the Statute e8 H. 6, cap. 3. 
stfe W. Miller Jott. Kent 43 In the yeari4oi . . the bargee 
with eighty, and the balingers with forty men. 
fig . c 1500 Jose/A A rim. (Pynson) 409 HayUt myghty 
balyager, charged with plenty I 
b. Comb. ballnger-nuMtor (cf. shib-maslcr). 

Ufa Mann, 4 H. Ex/. 194 John Mora my oalyuger master. 
B^liase, - 1 st, obs. forms of Ballast. 
tBali’lter 1 , "titer. Obs, fa, OF. balestier 
L. ballistdrius , late U balestdrtus arbalester ; cf, 
Ballistibr.] An arbalester, a crossbow-man. 

U8g Caxton Fayiee of A. t. xxiiL 71 Gonners, balesters, 
and archers. 1813 T. Godwin Rom, Anti?. (1658; 963 Near 
unto which standeth the cunning balister. 
t Blli'ltir Obs. rare- 1 , fa. OF. balestre 
L. ballistra (late L. balestra arbalest), variant of 
Ballmta.] An arbalest, a crossbow. 

1897 Blount Anc. Tenures 99 (T.) Thread, to make a 
false string for the king’s balister or crossbow. 

llBalistraria (b»listre* ri 4 ). Arch. [mcd.L., 
properly fern, of adj. ballistr&rius ; see next.] 
a. A cruciform aperture in the walls of a for- 
tress, through which arbalesters discharged their 
weapons, b. A room in which arbalests were kept. 
1843 in Gloss. Gothic A rekit. I. 38. 
i Bali'rtrier. Obs. rare. Tn 6 balastriar. 
fa. OF. balestrier:— L. ballistrlirius ; cf. med.L. 
oalestrSrius] An arbales trier, a crossbow-man. 

1440 Shirley Detho K. James (1818) 93 Ane heghe yn- 
strument of tymbire, upon which balutrlara and bowyera 
usyn to hong chare . . bowes. 

II See also Ballist- for modem derivatives from L. 
Balival (bse livdl), a. [f. med L. baliv-us, ball-, 
baill -, f. F. baillif:— late L. b&jultvus (see Bailiff) 
•f -al. Of or pertaining to a 1 bailiff' or his office. 
«*54 Longstai i f. Hist. Darlingtm 11. i. 93 Dickon-kisu . . 
constituted an estate of the balival family of Barnes. 

Baliwiok(e, obs. form of Bailiwiok. 

II Balisa (WLl/a). [F. balise* Sp. valiza ; of un- 
certain origin ] A kind of beacon erected at sea, 
consisting of a pole surmounted by some object, 
such as a small barrel. 1847 In Craig. 

Balk, baulk (b$k), sb. Forms: ibaloa,balo, 
3-7 balke, 5-7 baulke, 6 baloke, 7-9 baulk 
(1 north . dial, bauk, bawk), 3- balk. [Common 
Teutonic, presenting several variant sterna, with 
partial differentiation of sense : OE. balea ridge, 
Lank — OFris. balea, OS. balco, MDu. balke, bale, 
Du. balk . OI 1 G. balcho, balco , MHG. balke, G. 
balkcn , 'beam, trabs* also OE. bolca 'gangway 
of a ship/ and ON. bjalki (Sw. bieelke, bielke , Da. 
bjelhe ) 'beam/ corresponding respectively to an 
OTeut. ablaut-series *balkon-, +bolkon-, +belkon-\ 
also ON. bdlkr, btykr, ' beam, bar, partition, divi- 
sion, OSw. balker , bother, Sw. balk ' beam, balk, 
partition, section of a law ’ : — OTeut. +balku-t, 
OE. bale */orca * (see 3), is either an error for balea , 
or -ON. bdlkr. The relation of OE. bmlc 'cover- 
ing (? flooring) 1 is doubtful. The original sense 
was perh. * bar * ; cf. L. suf-fla^g)men, from Aryan 
+bhalg-, bhlag-. The OE. balea {bale) and ON. 
bdlkr appear to be combined in the ME. ; whether 
the latter distinguished balke and balk, the evidence 
docs not show. Balk is the analogous spelling: 
cf. stalk, talk, walk, etc. ; but baulk is frequent, 
and in Billiards (sense 9) the prevailing spelling.] 

I. A ridge generally, a dividing ridge ; a bar. 

+ 1 . A ridge, heap, or mound upon the ground ; 

e.g. a crave mound. Obs. 

<r88$ R. Alfred Boeth. xvu f a ha het he hi bindan. and 
on balcan lexan. c 1393 E. E. A list. Poems A. 6a My body 
on balke )>er bod in iweucn. 

1 2 . A dividing ridge (of land) ; an isthmus ; a 
bar of sand, etc. Obs. 

1338 Lkland I tin. V. 16 A litle Balk of Sand coat up, the 
wich at low water* prohfbitih the Se to cum about, sgfe 
Golding Ovid's Met . 01.(1503) 140 The narrow balke at which 
two seas do mecte at hand. Ibid. vu. 164 The balcke that 
makes the strait divorce Between the seas Ionian and 
Aegean. 1833 P. Fletcher Pur/le 1 st. nr. xi. A border- 
city theta two coasts removing : wh Ich, like a balk . . Dis- 
parts tho terms of anger and or loving. 

II. A ridge left in ploughing ; a miss, slip. 

8. A ridge between two furrows (L. pored \ or a 
strip of ground left unploughed as a boundary line 
between two ploughed portion* 
e 1000 Atlfric Claes, io WrlghyKer. (W.) 147 Porta, bale. 
a 1300 W. on Bielesw. Hi Wrmht V sc. 139 Vert choral, 
a grene bailee. 1393 Langl P. PL C ix. its Dyhsn 
and deluers diggeden vp ^e balkes. 1483 Calk. AngC «%h 
Balke betwys twa firms ; crekr'o, /area, irie Bvlleyn 
Bk. Sim/let 16 b, fiuery mere and balke is fell of it [Scabios] 
in June. 1983 Homilies il Begat. Week nr. (1839) 498 How 
covetous men nowe a dayes plow vp so nigh the common 
balkes and walks*. 1170 Gascoigne Steele das (Arb.) 78 


Baring vp the balks that part their bounds, ri 
Psm.She/h. 13 The marrie oountrie lad, Who upon n fife 
graene balk May at pleasure sit and walka. 1703 A. Ram- 
say Cm/. SktpX. v. iu. Last night 1 mat him on a bowk, 
Whare yellow corn was growing. 179ft J. RooaaTeoN Agrie. 

Perth 196 These earthem boundmlin (baulks) are weariag 
fast out s8si Cum VilL Mlnetr. II. 104 He takes Ms 
rambles . . Down narrow balks that internet the fields, 

4 . A ridge or piece left imploughed by accident 
or carelessness ; a piece missed in ploughing. 
(Often in phrase to make a balk or balks.) 

CX4SO PaUad. on Husk. tr. 15 l*he bailee, that that calls, 
unered lande And overbeled. beholds that there be noon. 
e 1430 LydOi Boehms, vn. viilb 1x504) >70 Making no balke* 
y plough was truely hold, sgaa r itxhbrb. Husk, f 7 If ha 
goo to the ploughe, and loke oackwardc, he seeth 00* 


whether the plough .. make a bailee. 1647 Fuller 

Th. in Worse 7 *. ubserv. xvi. The husbandman may dart 

forth an ejaculation, and not make a balk the more, a 1793 

Bvrucrrr On N. T. Luke tx. 60 He that plouglw must keep 
on, and make no balks. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVllI. 077/1 The 
leaving of balks is a great fhult, and is owing to . . the 
ploughman not holding his plough upright 
b Hence Jig., cap. in To make a balk of good 
ground : to waste or throw away a good chance. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 30s Make hay whilaeuune shines. 
Make not a balke of good ground, sfeo Fuller Jou/k's 
Coat (1867) 35 The rich Corinthians, in not inviting the poor, 
made balks of good ground, a s8se Brome New Acad. ni. 
i, Your plow makes vile baulke* of my money. ilMy Bohn’s 
Handbk. Prert. 69 Make not balks of good ground. 

1 Jig. A slip, mistake, a blunder. To make a 
balk : to blunder, go wrong. Obs. 
c X430 Hymns to Vtrg. (1867) 9s pou) a tong man make a 

** l: de reuertere. 166s Amman o Pattern 

such bawlks in their prayer. 1717 

_ rtt. 11. 433 IV. 311 Bentley’s baulks 

and blunders about the king's reception. 

1 6 . Jig. An omission, an exception. Obs. otdial. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. xL x 6 They foil to strokes . . Not 
sparing wight, ne leaving any balke. s666 Bunyan Grate 
Ab. p 915 Rut then I have asked why they made baulks f 
why they did salute the mmt handsome and let the ill 
favoured go? 1773 J. Collies Tim Bobbin 60 l'r so keen 
bitt’n I made no bawlcs at o hay seed. 

III. A ridge in one's path ; A stumbling-block, 
check ; a term in billiards. 

t 7 . A ridge in the way, over which one may 
stumble ; a stumbling-block, obstacle. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bsf. Edw. VI «i86q) 36 He wold not 
walke in by-walkes, where are many halkes. 1 58a Stern- 
hold & H. Ps. xriiL 35 So that my feete shall neuer slip. 
Nor stumble at a balke. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet . N j, 
How many Baulks and Obstruction* . . happen by the way. 
8 . Jig. a A hindrance, check, or defeat. 

s8fe T. M. Hist. Inde/. rv. 78 As a balk to which the 
Committee of safety declared . . that they had transmitted a 
great part of a form of government, etc. <1x716 South 
Serm. Vl. 311 (T.) There cannot be a greater balk to the 
tempter. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World ( 1840)341 This was 
a balk to them and put a damp to their new projects. 1803 


t^em and put ad amp to their new projects. 

Lamu Elia Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) xta It would be some balk to the 


T 't of conversation if you knew. 

A disappointment. 

X733 Swift Wke. (1745) VIII. xaa Poor Tom has got a 
plaguy baulk. 174X Richardson Pamela (i 804) I. vm. 944, 
It was a great baulk to her, that you did not comply with my 

(}. Irons/. The part of a billiard table behind a 
transverse line (the 'baulk-line*) near one end, 
within the D or half-circle of which a player whose 
ball is in hand must place it to make his stroke, 
(As, in billiards, such player must play out from baulk, and 
can strike only indirectly at a ball lying within it, the original 
nense of the term was perhaps that of* check.’) 


xSoo Hoyle's Games sso Whan the striker’s and the red 
ball are within the baulk, be is not obliged to pass the ball. 
1839 E. Kemtfirld Billiards 3 At the lower end of the table 
. . is a line technically termed the Baulk Line. 1874 Whyte- 
Melville Uncle John Ix, She strung to begin— won— and 
put Iwr ball in balk. 

b. To make a baulk : to bring one's own and the 
red ball within the baulk, when the opponent's ball 
is in hand. 

*839 E. Ksntfisld Billiards 04 Directions for making 
what are termed baulks. 

IV, A beam of wood. 

10 . A roughly squared beam of timber ; some- 
times used technically to designate Baltic timber, 
which is roughly dressed before shipment. 

CS30O Cursor M. 8783 pe balk bat mast pe werk suld bind 
M soght, and no^atwquar cuth find, e xgBS Chaucer Reeves 
Prol. 66 He can wel in myn eye see a strike, But in his owns 
ha can nought seen a balke. 1483 Cath, AntL xp/x Balke 
of a bowse, trabs. t fife Parrs Diary 93 Jane, Demies, 
roars, and bulks, ad 86 Lend. Goa. No. 35 J4 Laden with 
Oaken and Firr Balks. 1877 Moxom Meek. Exore. (X703) 157 
Bauk. a piece of Fir unriit, from four to ten inches square. 
1734 Builder's Diet.. Balks . . so some call great pieces of 
Timber coming fronroeyond Seas by Floats, im Smsaton 
Edystone L. | 38 A course of squared oak balks. l88x 
Mechanic 9 136 The strongest timber obtainable . . It that 
which it sawn out of baulks. *884 Timber Tr. JmL 14 

J lET / f!» fa of h rh«^ itretchlng from ml 
to wall. In old one-storey houses these were often 
exposed end used for hanging or placing articles 
on, or laid with boards 10 as to form a loft, called 
'the balks.' Now chiefly north. 

as 300 W. ns Braucsw. la Wright Vac. no Lao tmoo 
(gloss balkes). cxjB6 Chaucer Miller's T. 440 Laddree 
this To dymben by the rougee . . Unto the tnbbea hangyng 


BAftX*. 


HATJf 

fat the Itliiwi >|M Covumlc Zt/h (L 14 Foules ahal 
synga ia Ik* wyadowos and vaoaas shal ayt mo do 
halcse*. ig% Golding 16*. viil< 1393) so# A flitch 

of restk baron from tho faallo made black* with smoke. 
>841 But Farm. Bks.\t 8«6) 53 When wee have brought no 
the farm roomestaad as nigh as the balke. «6as Kay A. 
Comntr. Wdk. 9 The Balk or Bawk, the SummSr-b 


rim ? Mickle Nae Lusk atari the Home, 
There's two uu hens upon the bank, sky Carlyle Ft. 
Rev. 11. l xii. (D.) The stifle* balk beads more or less; 
all Joists creak. 

12 . A crow-beam or bar in 1 chimney or kiln. 
i4je Teat. Ebor. (18351 H. si Unum touriimentom fcr* 
reum in camino cube, vucatum bulk. la s4ro Felon Saw 0/ 
Roheby , The sew was in the kiln hole down As they were on 
the balks aboon. 

18 . The beam of a balance. Obs. exc. dial. 
sjM Fabric Rails Yk. Miustr. in Line. Glass . (£. D. S.), 
1 balks fsrri cum les scales et ponderibu*. Mn Wills k 
Inv, N. C. (18131 11. 364 Payre of great skates w* y* balk. 

S Tlavbl Fount. Lift iv. to The Balk of a Balance, to 
Christ's excellency. 1834 H. Millck Sck. k Schm. 
[1858) 500 To give . . his customers 4 the cast of tho 
baulk.* Sc. Proverb, The young lamb comes as often to 
the bank as the auld ewe. 

14 . Comb, f balk-lino, ? a line hanging from the 
cross- beams ; f balk-atafl; a quarter-staff ; balk- 
yard, a timber-yard. 

cx^aaBcryn 153 Heberith a Bal[k)staff quod the toon, and 
els a raids endc. 1306 in Blomefield Norfolk V. 1670 A new 
balk-line to the star, and rysing star, vtij '. i46s Cotton 
Srarron. l (1713) to Balk-Staves and Cudgels, Pikes and 
Truncheons. 1874 Ray N. Conner. Wds. 4 Balk-staff. a 
Quarter-staff, a great Staff like a Pole or Hearn, stay Let. 
in Polwhete Trad. 4 Recall. iiBdl II. 770 Straying into a 
lialk-ynrd fell over a beam of timber. 

V. In fishing. [The connexion of 16 with the 
other senses is doubtful.] 

16 . dial. A set of stout stakes surrounded by net- 
ting or wicker work for catching fish. 

18 j6 Sir G. Head Home Tour 430. I observed some fish 
4 1 talks ' on the sands. .The (isli are token on the sand within 
the balk at low water. 

18 . The flout rope at the top of fishing nels by 
which they are fastened one to another in a 1 fleet.' 
{In Comw. batch.} 

s§47 H. Miller First. Iutbr. i. 3 Away from wave-top to 
wave-top, like the cork baulk of a fisherman's net afloat on 
the swell. s88o E. Comw. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Batch, a stout 
cord used for the head-line of a fishing net. 

Balk (b$kl, v.l Forms : 6 balok, 6-7 balke, 
7 baulke, bawk, 8 b&uk, 6-9 baulk, 4- balk, 
[f. prec. sb.] 

I. + 1 . trans. (and absal.) To make balks in 
ploughing; to plough up in ridges. Obs. 

>393 Gowks Con/. III. 996 But so well hnlt no man the 
plough, That he ne lialketh other while, c saae Ballad, on 
Hush. 1. 184 l*o title a fclde man must have diligence, And 
balk it not. 1383 Stanyiiumst sKtteis 1. (Arb.) aa With forck 
Ring Neuron is ayding. He halcks thee quicksands, and 
Duds dooth mollefye. nil Cotgr. , Astillontr , to baulke, or 
plow up in baulke*. l<* 164a J ackson Creed xi. cxxxix. Wks. 
XI. 803 Whilst we labour to plough up your hearts .. we 
must not balk that saying of St. John.] 

II. 2 . trans. To miss or omit intentionally, 
t a. lit. To pass by {a place), to avoid in passing ; 
to shun. 

1484 Fasten Lett. 839 III. 979 Mastyer Riley . . wooftl not 
have balkyd this pore loggeyng to Norwychc warded. 
>619-3 Bp. Hall ContempLN. 1 . tv. iii. 171 Jericho was 
in his way from Galilee to Jerusalem : he baulks it not, 
though it were outwardly cursed. 1684 Lat>y R. Russell 
Lett. I. xv. 43, I hope you will not balk Totieridge, if 1 
am here. 01733 North Exam . 11. iv. P 94 Going to I.ord 
Clarendon . . baulking the Secretary 1783 Ainsworth Lai. 


Diet. (Morell) s.v. Balk. I will not' 

b .fig. To pass over, overlook, refrain from noticing 
(what comes in one's way 'I ; to shirk, ignore. 

c >440 Prom/. Pan*. 99 Halkyn, or ouendeyppyn, entitle. 
>3Br Flmtwood in Ellis Ong. Lett. 11. a>6 111. 90 As for 
my Lo. Maior ..lam diyven every date to bawk hym and 
his doynges. 1640 Br. Hall Rbuc. 1. I 1 1. 39, 1 may not 
haulke two pregnant testimonies of the Fathers. 1898 
Sandkr-on Serm. U. 160 The spying of motes in our 
brother’s eye, aud baulking of beams in our own. 18B4 
Cont. Foxes A. 4 M. III. 900 The Bayliff would fain hava 
baulked him, As if he had not seen him. 174a Richardson 
Pamela 111. 4R Let me tell you, (nor will I balk it) my 
Brother . . will want one Apology for his Conduct slaB 
L. Hunt Jar 0/ Honey Fret 4 No topic is baulked If it 
come uppermost. 

c. To refuse (anything offered or that comes in 
course, e.g. food or drink). 

>387 Tumerv, Trag. T. (1837) 990 And balke your bed for 
shame. 16x9 Flctciier bf. Thomas t.L 386 A bait you can- 
not balk Sir. 1649 Blith Eng. Imprtoo. Imp*. (1833) 183 
If the stalk grow big, cattell will balk it. a 1784 Johnson 
in Boswell L 93 
to dinner. 1810 Cra 
and never balk’d his glass. 

d. To avoid (a duty or responsibility). 

*8 3 * Frrston Effect. Faith 146 Thou must not balks the 
way of Religion, because of the troubles thou meetesL 
01707 Beveridge Prim. Tk u. 103 Not that we should run 
ourselves into danger, bet that we should baulk no Duty to 
avoid il «}8t5 Cowm Tirocin. 957 Such m age as ours 
baulks no expense. 

•. To let iltp, foil to nre, •tise, keep, reach, etc. 

. sflro SuAKfl. Twet. Mm.fi.e6 lids was look! for at jour 
hand, and thiowas hauUct. 1697 Drykmcn Virg. Georg. Dad. 
Ifl balk'd tUs opportunity, im A. Ramsat TOeo-t. Mho. 
(17331!. e This point ef a' kb wirita» He umdgavrith set 
i 4 Grow, hi Casgmet 


in Boswell (1831) L 136, 1 never . . balked an invitation out 
ifao CiAHRE Borough xvi, He took them all 


687 

4/ Lit. L $u6/n My adviser ineteted upon my not baulking 
ay luck. 

8. inlr. To ftop short at at on obstacle, to pull 


apt »werve. Esp. of a horse : To jib, refuse to go 
on, or to leap, to shy ; alio of the rider, and of any 
one on foot, refusing a leap. 

S481CAXT0M RtynardiArb.) 32 laegiym balked and sayde, 
ye make moche a doo. sir Tybert. i|a6 Stknskr F. Q. tv. 
x. e$ Ne ever ought but of their trueloves talk!, Ne ever 
for rebuke or Marne of any balkt. xyie I)i Fox Molt. FI. 
(1840) 78 If he balked, 1 knew I was undone. 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 340 No man, that drinks water, 
hanlke at a pint . . in the day. 1843 Lkvkr % Hinton m, 
lie horse round, and affecting to 
Melbourne Leader 9 July, His 




baulk, cantered hack. s88o j 
home balked at a Imp. and tl 
t b. To lie out of the way. 
saps SntNSKR M. Hubberd 088 Labour that did from his 
liking balke. 

1 4 . tram. To suits by error or inadvertence. Obs. 
>37f Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 93 They . . balk the right 
way. aod etrayen abroad. >899 Fbltham Low Cotmir. (1677) 
46 You cannot baulk your Road without the hazard of 
drowning, syie Pai.mkr Proverbs 6 Young dogs, .bulk the 
tr ue gam e to ply every sccol 

HI. 6. trans. To place a balk in the way of. a. 
To check, hinder, thwart (a person or his action). 

>389 Warner Alb. Eng. VI. xxxi. (i6i») >33, 1 sometimes 
proffered kindnesse . . but , . was balked with a Mush, 1633 
Swan S/sc. M. v. f a (1643' >03 The King . . must not be 
baulkedin his late proce e ding*, svei Da Fob Hist. Devil 1. 
xL (1840) >ss An enemy who m baulked and defeated, but not 
>8ei Bvbon Two Ease. 1. i, They shall not balk 
Philip It, 1 . il alii. a 9 a Tbs 


Curdy cavalier was not to bo balkod in his t 
b. To check (feelings, or a person in his feelings), 
adla Drvdrn ReL Laid tie Nor doth it balk my charity 
to find The Egyptian Bishop of another mind. 1714ft Lix Mal- 
MKHbURY Lett. 1. 37 Lord Talbot was not much baulked with 
this rebuke, sflsfi Ht. Martinkau Antebieg. 1. 99 My 
home affections .. all the stronger for having been repressed 


tflgs Bromk Jov. Crew il 38a May your 
“ 4 ** g Pora Ot ' 


o. To disappoint (expectations, or any one in 
his expectations). 

IMS Marlowe Edw. II, 11. v, We . . must not 
to balk their lips. ~ ~ 

Store Never decai 


, nor baulk the Poor. >703 1 


1 Odyss. 


x. >35 Balk'd of has prey, the yelling monster flies. 1834 
“ tes I. 986 Balk yourself of the pleasure 

Serial. viL s6z Time after 


Thackeray Newsomes 

of bullying. 1873 Smcnskr Stud, 
time our hopes are balked, 
d. To frustrate, foil, render unsuccessful. 

>633 Quarles Emblems ill. aiv. (>r>8) 183 To baulk those 
ilia which present joys bewray, syay Swift Censure Misc. 
(1733) V. 104 The most effectual Way to baulk Their Malice, 

is to let them talk. 1848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. il v. 

90 With which we try to balk the curse of Eve. 
f 6. trans. and absol. To meet arguments with 
objections ; to quibble, chop logic, bandy words. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. 111. »L ta Her list in stryfull termer 
with him to balke. 1706 Shako. Tam . Shmv 1. L 14 Balke 
Lodgicke with acquaint since that you haue. >833 M anton 
Exp. James HL a Wks. IV. 997 They do not divide and 
baulk with God. 

BlhUy v? ? Obs . [prob. a. Du. balk-cn to Lray, 
bawl, shout, cogn. with OE. bstlcan to shout, voci- 
ferate (which would itielf have given batch).] To 
signify to fishing-boats the direction taken by the 
shoals of herrings or pilchards, as seen from heights 
overlooking the sea ; done at first by bawling or 
shouting, subsequently by signals. See Balk Ell 
1603 Act 1 Jess. /, xx iii. To wache for the saide Fishe, 
and to balke, hue, conde, direct, and guide the Ffathcrmen 
which shall be vpon the saide Sea and Sea Coasts for the 
takings of the saide Fishe. 

Bauted ibgkt), ppl. a . [f. Balk. vA + -10.] 
t h Ridged, ribbed. Obs. 

1397 Gerards herbal 11. cxc.< 1633)607 Streaked or balked 
oh u were with sundry stifle streakes or ribbea running along 
every leafe. 

1 2 . V Heaped up ; piled in a heap. Obs. 

>996 Shake, z Hen. IF. t. L 69 Two and twenty Knights 
Balk’d in their ownc Mood did Sir Waiter see. 

8. Checked, foiled ; disappointed. 

>704 Steele Tend. Hush, l v, I came up to be married, 
1 don't care to go down and look baulk’d. >8sf Thackeray 
Fan. Fair xxxv. (1866) 994 Pang of balked affection, 
t Bfi’lkaning, ///. a. Obs. [as if pr. pple. 
of a verb balken . J Rising in a ridge. 

>338 Lkland / tin. IV. 196 A Towne . . standing some- 
what clyminge on the side of a small halkening Ground. 
Bft’Urari. [f. Balk v.t + -EB.1.] One who 
balks ; one who makes balks, or frequents them. 

1349 Latimer Serm. br/. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 30 They walke 
not directly and plainely, but delight in balkes, and stubble 
way. Let vs no more desyre to be bankers [printed banker* j. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did . (Morell), Bulker, im/onator. 
Bfi’lhtr 8 , [f. Balk w. 3 <f-ERl.] A man sta- 
tioned on on eminence by the shore to signal to 
fishing-boats the direction taken by the shoals of 
herring or pilchards ; a huer, hooer, or conder. 

ttfoe Carkw Cornwall 39 b, Directed In thelre worke by a 
talker, or Huer who atandeth on the GIHTe side, aud from 
thence, best discemeth the quantitie and course of the Pil- 
chard. sfiq) Act 1 Jos. I, xxiii, Diucrs persons . . called 
Bnlcon, Huors, Condors, Directors or Guidors . . have vaed 
to watch and attand vpoa the high Hiltesand Grounds neCre 
adioyning to the Sea Coasts for the giving Notice to the 
Fisherman. 1734 T. Gardner Hist Duuwich 16a A Cun- 
dar . . whereon the Balke rt stood to notify, by Signals of 
Boughs, .the Direction of the Herring Shales. >841 Btackw. 


Mag. L. 15s Let them bo our quarry men, our i 
ourhalkars,— ‘ 1 herrings ahaad, ho 1* 

Ifilklllgi vM. sbA [f. Balk pA 4- -mol.] The 
action of Hals vA in variois sensei. 

*848 Ujmim Strut, br/. Edm. Vl. (Afbw) 36 Amouest 
uuiy bolkmges, Is much stumbliag. 1% Blith Rng. 




Jag and Harrow 

balking, but now 1 soy in a move especial manner, take 
heed of Seed-balking. >783 AtaswOrm Lot. Did.{Mamto\ 
Balking, imponemtie, (atrof omdoslo, prmtermissh. iflM Ik 
Taylor Faust 1. iv. 71 FMt to and show no timid baHdug. 

t BAlklng, vbi. sb.* tObs. [f. Balk v* + 
-iko 1.] The jguiding of fishing-boata by shouting 
or signalling from a height, 
sko$Aet i Jos. I, xxiii. For welching of the saide Ffadw, 
or for hatkinge, huinge, comling«b diroctlnga or guiding* 
of the satete Fishermen la their Bootes. 

Bulking, fft. a. [f. Balk vA + -ino* ] That 
balks; checking; shying. 

Mod. Balking circumstances ; a balking horse. 
Bft’lkixi|iJ, *dv. £f. prec. + -lt^.] In such 
a manner as to balk. 1864 in Webster. 

iBa Udfth. m. Obs. [f. Balk sb. + -ibhI.] 
Characterized by balks or ridges; uneven, rough. 

>377 Stanynuret In AEnefs (Arb.) lntrod ia That my 
peane shoutde walke. .In that croggie and balkishe way. 
makj (bj ki). a. [f. Balk sb. + -y *.] Given 
to balking (as a horse). 

1898 Olmsted Slave States 197 Advice how to cure a balky 
horse : ' Sell him, my lord.' 1873 W. Mayo Never Again 
xxiii. eo> Making a balky Croesus step up lo his collar. 
Balky, obs. form of Bulky. 

Ball (h$l), sbA Forms : 3-7 bol, 4- 6 ball#, 
6 boule, bawls, 5- boll. [ME. bal (inflected balls, 
-es), a. ON. bbllr (pron. bollr ; cf. O^w. bailor, Sw. 
bdll) OTeut. * ballu-s, (whence probably MHG. 
bal , ball-os, MDu. bal). Cogn. with OHG. ballo, 
pallo, MHG. balls:— OTeut. * ballon (wk. masc.), 
and OHG. balid, palld, MHG. baUt :-OTcut 
•< ballbn (wk. fem.). No OE. representative of any 
of these is known. (The answering forms in OE. 
would have been +btallu , -a, -e : cf. beallstc , Bol- 
lock.) If ball - was native in Teutonic^ it may 
have been cognate with L. foll-is in sense of a 
'thing blown up or inflated.* In the later ME. 
spelling balls, the word coincided graphically 
with V. balls * ball ’ and ' bale,' which has hence 
been erroneously assumed to be its source. CC 


Balk sb.*] 

I. A globe or globular body. 
1. generally, 
a iRoo Fraem. 80 in Wi _ 
canals i-teo,Uiat is btsJdas a 
veiidel. c 134* Cursor M. 
a» a balle. >340 Ayeub. >', 
in-to Ho odes ^rote ^et 


Me 


r right Pop. So. 134 Aa n 

b ahalla.That levetli lip oa hire hal 

f. (Fairf.) 591 His heued ys rounad 

a» a balle. 1340 Ayeub. >70 he Jryef . . Jarauh bane Utile bal 
in-to he Homos brote bet ne ae aael nagt berkc cwdbk 
Chauckr Kate. T. 1736 He rollatb vnder foot as dooth a 
bal. >398 Trevuia Barth de P. R. xvi. Ixxx. (1493) 579 
Wyth bailee of leed men assays dy ues ao . 137 i Lyte 
Dodoens >67 Turned into a round beauls hauls. saa6 Bacon 
Sytva I 696 The Wonuos with many fast which round them- 
selves into Balls. >716 8 Lady Montaoue Lett. 38 I jg 


*7s6 8 Lady 

The . . tents . . are adorned on the t< 


op with guik 

stas Landor I mag. Com\ xvli. Wks. >846 1. torA ball mu 
strike the earth beforo it can rebound. 183* BlAkkv Free 
Will 151 To attend to them all at one lima as jugglers do 
with their balls. 1:878 Mas. H. Wood Pomeroy Ah 94a A 
short, stout ball of a woman. 

2 . spec. Any planetary or celestial body, esp. tho 
earth, ‘the globe.' Now always with qualifica- 
tion, ‘teriestrial,* * earthly,’ etc. 

argon Fragm, 955 in Wright Pop. Sc. >17 Urtht b amldda 
the sec a lute bal and round, ijut Uimll, ate Erasm. 
Par. Acts xvli. 14 (SL ) The heauenlyballes and circtes aboue. 
1393 Shake. Rich. II, ill. il 41 From vnder this Terrestrial 
Itefl. 1697 Devore Virg. Ecbg. vi. 5a This goodly BalL 
svsa Addison Sped. No. 463 What, though in sohuun silanes 
all Move rotund the dark terrestrial hall my Pops Elegy 
Vnfort. Lady 33 If eternal JustteanileatheVatt. 1834 Tam 
hyson Two Voices 35 No compound of tbis earthly Mil 
f 8. The golden 4 orb ' borne together with the 
sceptre as the emblem of sovereignty. Obs. 

c 1483 Digby Myst. (tSSot (Mor. WisdT) l Argt, In kb left 
haodabaliof sola withacrosM |*er*vpon. 1399 Smak*. Hen. 
V % iv. I 977 This Scepter, and the BalLtba Sword, tho Maoet 
the Crowns ImporialL >6oa Bacon Hen. VII. 149 A young 
Man, that . . ought to hold in his hand the Ball of a King- 
dome, «7>9 Pore Eg. Miss Blount , Thus vanish sceptres, 
coronets, — p *i ball a 

4 . A globular body to play with, which is thrown, 
kicked, knocked, or batted about, in various games, 
as band-ball, foot-ball, tennis, golf, cricket, cro- 
quet, billiards, etc. It varies greatly in size and 
material according to the game. 

(This was perhaps the earliest sense in English.) 
laog Lav. 94701 Summe heo diiuan holies wide saond b 
fddes. c 1300 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 9004 WHIT that bal togidar 
they plaid. 0340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) >3139 Hb broker 
doghter . . come pbyand hir wipa balle. 1483 Catk. AngL 
to/t Balle, pita. w§m Palsob. 196/a Ball la play at mtum 
with —ester/. ijbT. Heywooo Prm>. f Epigr. <1867) 33 
Theta hast atriken the ball, vnder th* lyna. >899 Snake. 
Hem. V, 1. IL s6i When we hauc match tour Rackets to dwaa 
Baltes. sfiii Bmut Isa. xxil >8 Ho willaurcly . . totee thee 
like a ball. 17a! Baii.kv, Cricket, a sort of Play with Bala 
and a Ball >807 Crams Village l Wks. x8sj L 16 The 
flying ball. The bat, the wicket, ware hb labours all >837 

22 



BALK. 


HAT.T. 

■Hughes 7 !m» Brown n. 58/1 The bell flies off his bet 10 *B 
parts of the field. 

Jsee also Billiard-, Ciuojcet-, Foot-pa ll, etc. 

b. A game played with a ball ; also an annual 
contest at hand-ball, played on a holiday in most 
of the towns and villages on the Scottish Border. 

* tip Life of Cuthbert in Strait Sports k Past. n. iii, He 
pleyde etie belle with the Children that hie fellowes were 
ml Stow Survey 68 After dinner ell the youthes goe into 
the fieldes to play at the ball. 167* Cotton Scoffer Scrfi 
90 To play at Cat. at Trap, or Ball 1831 Free. Bertv. Nat 
Club I. 45 (ArticieVYYim game of Balt as playedin Dunne on 
Fastrm's Eve. 1I47 Tknmvson Princess lit bpp Quoit, 
tennis, ball— no games? 

o. A throw, toss, or 'delivery* of the ball in 
certain games, esp in Cricket, the particular* of 
its course and effect being Included in the notion. 
No ball in Cricket, one unfairly bowled ; untie ball, 
one not properly within the batsman's reach. 

1483 Catk Angl. to Balls alipaSns out iaculatur filam. 
1773 Genii Mag. Nov. 56B The modern way Of blocking 
evenr ball nt play, tfiig Mim Mittokd Village (1848) 1. 
177 That brilliant hitter . . gained eight from two successive 
ball*. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, He blocked the doubtful 
balls, missed the bad ones, took the good ones. i8p 
Cricket Manual 54 The names of the bowlers who bowl 
• wide halls* or 4 no balls * . . to be placed on the score. 

5 . A missile (originally always spherical, now also 
conical or cylindrical with convex top) projected 
from an engine of war, in early times from cata- 
pults and crossbows, and now from cannons, 
muskets, pistols, and other fire-arms. In artillery, 
a solid as distinguished from a hollow projectile ; 
these are of iron, but lormerly were often of stone ; 
the bolls fired from small-arms arc also called 
bullets , and are made of lead. 

1387 Teevisa Hie den Rolls Ser. I. 397 pe men of fmt lond 
,.vm) ballet ana al blast ret. s«88 Ord. King's Fleet in 
HarL Misc. (18x0) I. si8 Thu artillery . . being all charged 
with their balk. 1599 Shake. Hen. V.v. ii. 17 The fatall 
Balls of murthering Bosiliskcs. a 1631 Donne Epigr. u6sa) 
too Threatening balk in ihowm of murther fly. 1667 
Milton P. L. vl 5x8 Mineral and Stone . . to found their 
Engine and their Balk Of misnivc ruin. 169a Diary Siege 
Lymerick a8 March out with their Arms, Baggage, Drums 
beating, Ball in Mouth . . Colours flying. 1718 Lady Mon- 
tagu Lett. 49 II. 58 Tombs of fine marble .. daily les- 
sened by the prodigious balk that the Turks make from 
them for their cannon. x8xa Examiner 19 Oct. 659/1 
More than 600,000 balk and shells. 1898 W. Elms Vis. Ma- 
dagascar xiL 330 A round stone, like a large cannon-ball. 

b. collectively . 

1384 Sandebe in Arb. Gamer II. 16 The King had dis- 
charged three shots without ball, tyxo Lond. Gas. No. 
47oa/a The Powder, small Ball, and small Arms remaining 
in the Garrisons. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 479 A body 
of troops . . wee ordered to load with balL 

0 . Pyrotechny and Mil. A globular case or 
shell filled with combustibles, intended to set 
buildings on fire, or to give light, smoke, etc. ; e. g. 
fire-baus, smoke-balls , stink-balls. 

1733 Chambers CycL Supp. a v„ Smoak, or dark Balk . . 
fill the air with smoak, and . . prevent discoveries. Sky 
Balls . . bursting like rockets, afford a spectacle of decoration. 

7 . A globular body of wood, ivory, or other 
substance, used in voting by Ballot iq.v.), each 
voter being provided with one black and one 
white. Hence to black-ball, q. v. 

1380 North Plutarch (1656) 937 The Judges .. would 
never take their bak to ballot against him. x6ao Retig. 
Wet tan. (167a) 309 In the first Baliotation . . the Balk were 
equal. a 1700 Dkvdkn (J.) For ev’ry number'd captive put 
a ball Into an urn : three only black be there. The rest, all 
white, are safe. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4543/1 They took a 
Boy to draw the Balls. 1884 C. Dickens Diet. Lend, a 5/x 
One black ball in three excludes. 

1 8- In the phrase ball in the hood, applied in grim 
humour to the head (partly fig. from 4). Obs. 
c 1300 K. Alis. 6481 Mony of his knyghtis gode Loren 
* '' rde L. 4533 Men of 


I 80 her maids, bring me oil ft washings balls, tfies Fletcher 
1 Mule a Wife 111. l 986 Halls, .to wash out yourstakia. 1783 
Ainewoutn Lot. Diet. (More!!;, Mattiacm pilm. . soap-balk, 
washing-balk. 

0. A globular masa formed by winding thread, 
a clew or clue. L. glomus. 

137a J. Jones Bathe Bucks tone *9 b, The wind baul& or 
ysme ball. 1841 Maseyat Poacher xv. You had a ban of 
{wine.. 1884 Black in Harper's Mag. May 951/1 She got 
her knitting-needles and a boll of wool 

11. Mea. A bolus; medicine in the form of a 
ball or large pilL Now only in Veterinary Medi- 
cine . , 

<376 Eael Oxroao Levs Quest, in Fuller Worthies tv. 
(187a) 58 His bitter ball k augred blisse. 1710 Loud. Gas. 
No. 5831/4 'fhe Cordial Hone-Balls, at 4 s. per Pound. 
1733 Chambers CycL Supp ., g. v„ We meet- with nails for the 
tooth-ach. 1877 Stonehenge Hone xxxii. 581 Medicine may 
be given to the horse . . in the solid form as a bail. 

12. (from F. balle) A rounded package, a Bale. 


armes the swerdea outbreydi out of hoodes, aoone 

they pleyde c 1460 Townetey Myst . 17, I shrew thi balle 
under thf hode. c 1300 Rob. Hood (Ritaon) L 1454 » shall 
lese his hede, That k the best ball in his hode. 

9. Ball of the eye : a. orig. the * apple* or pupil ; 
b. now, the eye itself within the lids and socket. 

r 1440/Vvxv/. Parv. ax Balle of be ye, Papilla. 1530 Palbce. 
Trf/e Ball, of the eye, Z. a pmnelle de loyL 1377 tr. Ballinger's 
Decades (1599) x 57 The balles of his eyes shall see nought but 
darknesae. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V, 111. iL 117. 1671 Milton 
Samson 04 Such a tender ball as the eye. S709 Steele 
Tatter No. 145 r 9 The Balls of Sight are so form’d, that 
one Man’s Eyes are Spectacles to another to read his Heart 
with. 1S08 Scott Marm. 11. xxii, Raking his sightless 
balk to heaven. 1870 Bey ant Homer xtv. ll. 71 Him Pe- 
neleus smote . . In the eye’s socket, forcing out the ball. 

IL A globular or rounded mass of material. 

10. A globular or rounded mass of any substance, 
a. gen. (e f. Snowball). 

tans Lav. X7443 Nu ae mapn heom habben awulche ve- 
Serene balles. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 0003 Ballis . . Of 
wex and tow. 1988 Shaks. L. L. L. iil i. 199 With two 
pitch bakatucke in her face for eyes. 1648 Hcaatcx Hesper. 
Wks. 1869 II. 308 Balls of cowslips, daisie rings. 1783 
Ainswokth Lot. Diet. , A musk ball, or sweet ball. Pastiuus. 
187* Buckland Leg-Bk. 904 A living ball of Crabs. 

D. spec. A spherical piece of aoap. (Not now 
used specifically). 

“ I Nashs Christs T. (1613) sj At a Barber wsatethhk 


affu 


in the water. s6ii Bible Susanna L rj Then she said 


at adozen the ball. <796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 389 Fifteen 
balk of rosemary, the ball weighing 750 pounds. 

HI. Objects or parts with rounded outline. 

13. A kind of small cushion, leather-covered or 
formed of composition, used by printers for inking 
the type. Now superseded by the roller. 

x6tx Cotor., Pompette ttimprimeur, a Printers Pumpet- 
ball . . wherewith hee beaten, or layes Inke on. the Formes. 
S733 Chambers CycL Supp.. Ball among Printers a kind 
or wooden tunnel stuffed with wool, contained in a cover of 
sheep's skin . . with which the ink k applied. x8b4 J. John- 
bom Typogr. IL 53s About the year 181$, composition balls 
were introduced at Weybridgc. 1830 Edin. kncycl. XIII. 
46 When the printing balls are applied, the ink » received 
by the oiled nans of the stone. 

14. A spherical or rounded part of various ma- 
chines; e.g the ball of a harrow ; of a cart-wheel 
(the nave or hub) ; of a pendulum (the bob). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 107 These rammers are mode 
of old everinges, harrow* balls, or such like thinges as have 
holes. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 199 The ball of 
a Cart-wheel ; arbuscula. 

15. Any rounded protuberant part of the body ; 
now chiefly applied to those at the base of the 
thnmb and great toe ; formerly, also a callosity on 
the hand or foot. 

148301/4. Angl. 10/* A Balle of b* hand or of fote, callus. 
193s Palsgr. 1 06/a Ball of the chcke, pommeav de la jove. 
1347 Act. s Ed. VI, iii, | a Such Slaue, or loiterer to bee 
marked on the . . ball of the cheeke with an hot iron. 1386 
Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xx. 97 Besting Balles, her vained 
breasts. 175s C arte Hist. h.ng. III. 549 The women painted 
about the eyes and the Balls of the cheeks with an azure 
colour. 1853 Regal. Jnstr. Cavalry 1. 14 The recruit brings 
the ball of the right foot to the left heel. 1873 Buckland 
Log-Bk. aa Large muscle which forms the ball of the thumb. 

16. The central hollow of the palm of the hand 
or sole of the foot {obs.) ; the central part of an 
animal's foot. 

x6oi Dent Path- tv. Heaven 949 Some men . . will easilie 
feele the lightest feather . . laide vpon the ball of their 
hands. 1615 Latham Falconry ( 1633' 133 The pinne grow- 
eth in the bales of the feet of vnquiet Hnwkes. 1677 Moxon 
Meek. Exerc. (1703) iao They .. hold one end of it down 
with the Ball of the Foot. 1733 Chambers CycL Supp. s. v.. 
Ball of the foot of a dog is the prominent port of the middle 
of the foot. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell), Ball of 
the hand, Palma. Ball of the foot, Planta pedis . 

17. Ball of a pillar in Arch. : the scotia, a hollow 
moulding between the fillets in the base of a pillar 
or column. 

1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., Ball of a pillar, scotia. 

I v. Phrases and phraseological combinations. 

18. fig. from games football, tennis , etc. To 
catch or take the ball before the bound : to an- 
ticipate nn opportunity. To have the ball at one's 
foot or before one ; to nave a thing in one’s power. 

To keep the ball up or rolling : to keep the con- 
versation or on undertaking from flagging. To 
take up the ball : to take one* turn in conversation, 
etc. The ball is with you : it is your turn. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poetiem. xix, We do preuent them 
. .and do catch the ball fas they are wofct to aay) before it 
come to the ground, c 1843 Howell Lett. tv. ix. It con- 
cerns you not to be over-hasty herein, not to take the Ball be- 
fore tne Bound. ri66i Papers on A Herat. 


You have the ball before 


Prayer-bk. 04 
1, and have the wind and sun, 
and the power of contending without controll 1781 Ben- 
tham To G. Wilson Wks. 1843 X. 104, I put a word in now 
and then to keep the ball up. <ri8eo Ld. Auckland Carr. 
(1869) III. 416 We have the ball at our feet, and if the Go- 
vernment will allow us . . the rebellion will be crushed. 
1809 W Ellington in Gnrw. Dispy . 363 If the Spaniards had 
not lost two armies lately, we should keep up the ball for 
another year. 1878 Gsa Eliot CdL Break/. P. 345 Louder 
Rosencnuu Took ud the ball. 

19 . B*U and Bookat (joint) : a joint formed of 
a ball or rounded extremity partly enclosed in 
a cup or socket, which tbujrhas great freedom of 
play combined with strength. 

1669 Boyle Coni, New Expftr. l xxii. 74 This travailing 
Baroscope being furnished at its upper end with a very 
good Ball and Socket 174s Monro Anat. 49 Rnarthrosis , 
or the Ball and Socket . . when a Urge Head b received 
into a deep Cavity. 1809 Home in PktL Trans, XCIX. x8a 
Thera k a regular ball and socket joint between every two 
vertebra. 1803 Mss. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. 159 By .. im- 


penetrable assurance, and a ball-and-socket moraHtjr. 187a 
Rollkston Anita, Lift 33 Ball and socket articulation. 
20. Three {golden) balls : the sign of a pawn- 
broker; supposed by some to be derived from the 
ensign of the wealthy Medici family. 

0 dEg Hood Pawning Watch ix, I've gone to a dance for 
my supper: And now I must go to Three Hoik I s86i Sai.a 
Tm. roundCloch 180 The brethren of the three golden holla 

V Comb. 21. General combinations, mostly 
attrib. (in various senses), as ball-alley, -court , 
-firing, -green, -ground, -flay, -player, - practice ; 
also tne adis. ball-proof, -piled, -shaped, 

1863 Eugitshut, Mag. Oct 113 Ball-alleys and racquet- 
courts were the exception. 1677 Plot G-xfordth. 17 J‘he 
Hall-Court at Corpus Christi Coil 1711 Amherst Terex 
Fit. 179 The old ball-court, where 1 have had many a game 
at fives. 1833 ReguL Jnstr.. Cavalry 1. 31 Ball Firing . . at 
a target. (697 Colvil Whigs Sup flic. \ 175x1 xy Making a 
bail-green on his chin; A« trees do sometime in a wcod. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. a 07 /b Sites fur ball-grounds and 
race-tracks, exugs Alter. R. 918 lbe uornte jeres nie hit 
bute bal-pleouwe. 1833 Doncf. Htaw. xi. 69 Skilled . . in 
the play of quoits and ball-play. 1819 Sanderson Strut, 1 . 
7 As ball-players with the ball. When the ball is once up. 
they Uhour to keep it up. 18x8 Scott Rob. Roy xxxi, A 
regimental target set up for ball practice. <834 Owen in 
Lire. Sc. II. 45/9 The ball-proof character of the skin. 181a 
Byron CM. liar. 1. li. The ball-piled pyrain.d. 1884 J. C01 • 
borne With Hicks Pasha 941 Round ball-shaped boxes. 
22. Special combinations : baU-bear a ing(a, a me- 
chanical contrivance for lessening friction by means 
of small loose metal balls, used lor the bearings of 
axles ; + ball-bellows, a hollow metal ball formerly 
used for producing a steam blast ; ball-cartridge, 
a gun-, or pistol- cartridge containing a bullet ; 
ball-clay, very adhesive clay, as that brought up 
in lumps sticking to a ^hips anchor; ball-cook, 
a self- regulating cistem-tap turned off and on by 
the rising or falling of a hollow ball floating on 
the surface of the liquid ; ball-drawer, an instill- 
ment for extracting balls from fire-aims ; ball- 
flower {Arch.), an ornament like a ball enclosed 
within three or lour petals of a flower, oiten in- 
serted in a hollow moulding ; ball-mine, a kind 
of iron-ore found in rounded lumpB or nodules ; 
ball-stamp, an American ore-crushing machine ; 
ball-atook, the stock or handle of a printer's 
ball ; ball-stone, a rounded lump of ironstone or 
limestone ; ball-tap ( = ball-cock) ; ball-thistle. 


the Globe Thistle, also a 6pecies of Kchinops; 
ball-valve, a valve opened or closed by the rising 
or falling of a ball which exactly fits a cup-shaped 
opening in the seat ; + ball-vein, a kind of iron ore 
in nodules formerly worked in Sussex ; ball-weed, 
knapweed {Centaur ea nigra). 

1883 Knowledge 3 Aug. 76/1 Three machines . .with "ball- 
bearings. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Ckirurg. xi. (1678) 
976 "Ball-bellvws . . made of Brass in form of a Pear, wnh 
a very small hole in their lesser ends. 1803 Ld. Coixtii sti- r 
Diary 4- ( orr. 1. 451 A quantity of pikes, uf * ball -cart ridges 
and of combustibles. 1833 Markyat /’. Simple (i860 399 
The captain . . ordered the marines to load with "ball-cai- 
tridge. x8xx Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 4 iJam. 1 If steril and ad- 
hesive, it in sometimes termed strung us ^ball-clay, c XB50 
Knight's PraU. Did. Mech. 1. 558 A house-service pipe 
provided with a "ball-cock, etc. 1844 Kegul. St Ord. A rmy 
96 One "Ball-drawer to each Rifle. *46 Archteol. Jml. I. 
too The Chapel in Marten's lower with its "ball-flower 
moulding. x86a A rchxol. XXXIX. 189 The "ball-flower 
pattern . . carries down the building so late as 13 40. 170a 

in PhiL Trans. XX 111. 1079 A sort of Iron Stone, akin to 
that which they call in Staffordshire Hallmine. x88i Rai- 
»i o n d Mining G loss . , " Ba IL Stamp, a stamp for crushing rock, 
operated directly by steam cower. 1849 M urch iron Siluria 
vi. 116 The "hailstones . . beir 

ntdules. >397 Gerard Herbt 

Cardnus eriecephalus .. is called in English, Globe Thistle, 
stle. if 


wing more crystalline than the 
rbal 11. cccclxxviii. (3633) iuj 


and "Ball-Thistle. 1839 Todd LycL A nat. Sf Pkys. 111. 631/9 
A mechanical office somewhat on the principle of the "ball- 
valve. 17^3 Chambers CycL Supp.,* Bail-vein, .a name given 
by the miners in Sussex to a sort cf iron ore. 

Ball (Ipl). sb.'b [a. F. bal{- Fr. bal, It. ballo 
dancing), f. bal-cr, oall-er to dance : sec Balk v *. 
(In Chapman and Shii ley's Ball (see sense 3 ) there 
was some punning reference to a golden ball worn 
by the presiding lady : sec Gifford's note.)] 

1 1. A dance or dancing. Obs. 

1633 H. Cogan Pinto's VoyAxxix. pi All of them together 
• . danced a Ball to the tune of two Harps and a V10L 
2. A social assembly for the purpose of danc- 
ing i phrases, To give a ball, go to a ball ; also, to 
open the ball, {fig) to commence operations. 

1838-9 Chapman & Shirley Bail iv. iii, L. Some malice 
has corrupted your opinion of what we call the BalL W. 
— J — : — v ‘ iwn? 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp 

I carnival! and balk . . theperdition of 


Your dancing business? 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. 
Add. xii. 03 Avoid carnival! and balk . . theperdition of 
precious noures. 1679 Penh Addr. Prot. 19 They had get 

r J I rs • ^ D..s to u,es m 


a Calf of Gold» and ware Dancing about it* But it was a 
Dismal Ball, and they paid dear for their Junket. !7ta 
Steele Sped. No. 466 P 3 On Thursday next. I make a 
Ball for my Daughter. *779 J. Moons View Sue. tr. 175 
Count Finkenstein gave a great dinner and balL xtts Byron 
Walts xiU. note, Walts and the battle of Aosterhts are . . 
raid to have opened the ball tooetlmr. ,*841 Osderson 
Creol. vl 63 Mim Fairfield .. wnathe first lady handed out 
to ' open the balL* sMa Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 
L v. 146, 1 was vary willing to see a royal hall at Athana. 

8 . With limiting attribute, 8. descriptive, as 



BALI* 


639 


^bail-mask ( — F. bal-masquf\ baU-rpyal, Calico-, 
dignity*, fancy*, masking ball \ b. indicating the 
object or occasion, as archery charity-, race-bail, 

sSya Drydbm Marr. d la AMr Prol.. A rnukiiu bait, to 
recomxnend our play. 1790 Wilhkb Carr. (1805- IV, 36 You 
did not mention particularly about the ball- mask. >833 
Marryat 1\ Simple <18631 «8 A dignity ball U a ball given 
by the meet consequential of their coloured people, a <847 
Mae. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor V. xxix. 70 It was the first 
dress-ball 1 had attended. 1849 Southey Common pi, Bk- 
Ser. 11. 3*7 A« great a performer in a ball- royal as himself. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dam. Der. 11. xi, The archery ball . . was 
not an escapement for youthful high spirits. 

4 allrib., as ball-dancing, -day, stress, -room. 

171a Strblb Sp*ct. No. 431 F3, 1 then nibbled all the red 
Wax of our last Ball-Tickets. sya8 J. Esskx \titU) Dan- 
cing-Master . . the manner of performing all steps in Ball 
Dancing. 179s Smollett Per, Pic, (1770* 111 . Ixxvi. 96 
The careful matron . . on the ball-day feigned herself ex- 
tremely ill. 173a Johnson Rambt, not f 8 The play-house, the 
hqll-room, or the card-table. 187s Hblrn Mathbrs Cornin' 
thro' Rye 11. vii, How many yards of stuff an orthodox ample 
ball dress requires. 1878 ibid. 11. ix, Ball-room conversation 
is never expected to lie very wise, is it T 

f Ball, sb.* Obs. fprob. f. Celtic: cf. Welsh 
bal 8b. or ?adj. v in ceffyl bM * a horse having a white 
streak on the forehead/ B eton bal ‘ a white mark 
on an animals face/ lr. and Gael, bal spot, mark.] 

1 . A white streak or spot ; ? a bald place 

iga< Fitxherb. Hush. $ 73 The .is . propertyes of a bau<wn 
J/.r. badger]. The fyrste is, to haue a whyte rase or a ball 
in the foreheed ; the seconde, to haue a whyte fote. 

2 . ? A white-faced horse ; hence, a horse's name. 

<973 Tvmki // usb. 185 Be wite who first doth teach thy 
chiTde that Art. Least homelie breaker mar fine ambling ball 

Ball ib$l) f v.i [f. Ball sb.i) 

1 . trans. To round or swell out (the cheeks, etc.). 

1503 Nashk Christ's T. <1613) 41 The mayden-Moone . . 

shall haue her crimson check's <us they wold burst; round 
balled out with blood. 

2 . To make (snow, etc.) into a ball ; to wind 
(thread) into a ball. 

1698 A Fox tr. Henris' Surg. ti. xxv. 157 Ball the bones 
together with your hands, as a snow-ball is made. <856 
Kank A ret. Ex. 11 . ix. 95 Brooks balls off twine. 

3 . intr . To gather (itself ) into a ball. 

1713 Loud. 4 Country Brew. 1. <1749) a6 Stirring it [malt] 
all the while . . that it may not ball. 1814 Southey Lett, 
(1856 II. 349 In clogs . . snow balls under the wooden sole. 
1880 Blackmon e Ai. Anerley xl, The snow would .. ball 
wherever any softness was. 

4 . a. trans. To clog, b. intr, to become clogged, 
with balls (of snow, etc.). 

<8a8 W kbster a. v. , We say, the horse balls. 1863 J. Brown 
Horst Subs. 74 The pony stumbled through the .. snow .. 
getting its feet balled. 

B&H t v-- 10 bs. rare - 1 . [f. Ball sb.\ sense 4.] 
To play at ball. 

i68x Trial S. C oiled ge 37 When I came, he was balling. 

t Ball, v. 8 Obs. [?f. BalljA] intr. f To strike, 
thump, shower blows. 

c 1400 Beryn 1026 And stert up in a wood rage, and ballid 
on his croun. 

Ball (bgl), v.k [f. Ball sb. 2 ; cf. Balb t/. 1 ] 
intr. To take part in a ball. 

*859 Harper’s Mag. April 8ai/i It is the temperature that 
sets people dancing and balling. 

B&ll&ce, obs. form of Ballabt. 

Ballad (bar lad). Forms : 4-6 balade, 5 ba- 
laade, -adde, 6 balat(e, -ette, ballat, -att, -ed, 
-ete, -ette, -ytte, 6-7 ballet, ballade, 7- (Sc.) 
ballant, 6- ballad. [ME. balade , a. OF. balade 
(mod. ballade ) dancing-song, ad. Pr. batada dance, 
dancing-song, f. balar late L. bailors to dance : 
cf. Bale v\ In 16th and 17th c. the termination 
1 ad was commonly changed into the more familiar 
-at(e, -el (cf. salad, sal/et), and this in Sc. farther 
corrupted to -ant. Cf. Ballet, the adoption of 
which has probably tended to restore the spelling , 
ballad. The primitive meaning of dance was in Pr. 
and It., but the word was adopted in Fr. and Eng. 
only in transferred senses. See also Ballade.] 

+ 1 . A song intended as the accompaniment to 
a dance ; the tune to which the song is sung. Obs. 

c 1500 Dunbar Gold. Targe xap And sang ballettis with 
mienty notis clere : Ladyes to dance full sobirly assayiL 


nudity notis clere : Ladyes to dance full sobirly assayiL 
1945 Abchah Toxoph. (Arb. >30 These balades ana rounaes, 
these galiardes, pauahes and daunces. <949 Olds Erasm . 
Par : Eph. v. lolxat can sdrre vs, not to wanton dauncynget 
or folyshe ballettes. 1997 Morj.ry laired. Mas. 180 An 
other kind . . of Ballets, common! ie called fa las . . dcuised 
to be daunced to voices, a 1616 B. Jonmon Love Rest. <9 
Unlesse we should come in like a Mortice-dance, and whistle 
our ballat our selves. 

2 . A light, simple song of any kind ; now spec, 
a sentimental or romantic composition of two or 
more verses, each of which is sung to the same 
melody, the musical accompaniment being strictly 
subordinate to the air. 

S4ue in Michelet Seat. Lang. ex8 For the singyn of a ballat 
to the King. ct&oMayd Emfyn 'mPoet. Tracts(i%4* *6 We 
donought togVdCr, But prycked balades synge. ebbs State 
Papers HonfrllJ, 1. 10 Mr. Almoner, in hys sermone, broght 
in the balates off 'Passe tyme with goodae company*/ and 
* I love unlovyddc/ sgdS Bible ( Bishoj»V*Mr, The Ballet of 
Ballets of Solomon. *989 Puttsnhah Eng. Poetiex. xx, Bal- 
bales of pHH cdQnd Encomia. 1884-9 Fanrs Diary a Jan., 


1 occasioned much mirth by a ballet J brought with me, 
made from the seamen at sea to their ladies In town (/. e. 
Ld. Dorset's * To all you Ladies'], <770 Golds m. Vet. ViU 
044 No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail. 1835 
Tennyson Maud. 1. v. L She is singing an air that is known 
to me, A passionate ballad gallant and gay. 

+ 3 . A popular sons; often spec, one celebrating 
or scurrilously attacking persons or institutions. 
(The 'ballad* in this and prec. sense was often 
printed as a broadsheet.) Obs. 

1998 Chron. Grey Friars 1859 57 Many bally ttes mode of 
dyvera party’s agayne the blyssya sacrament. 1997 Shaks. 

9 Hen. IV, iv. Hi. 5*, I will nauc it in a particular Ballad, 
with my ownc Picture on the top of it. < 6 oa Rot.fr. Par- 
nose, l iL (Arb.) 10 Who makes a ballet fur an ale-house 
doore. 1704 A. Fletcher of Saltoun) Acct. Conversation y 
Tempted to all manner of Lewdness by infamous Ballads 
sung in every corner of the Streets 1 know a very wise 
man that believed that if a man were permitted to make all 
the BalUds, he need not care who should make the Laws of 
a Nation. <717 Swift Furth. Acct . Curtl Wks. 1755 III. 

I. 160 Resolved, That a ballad be made against Mr. Pope. 
1789 Burney Hitt . Afus. 11 . iv. 343 note. The English Ballad 
has long been . . 0 nfined to a low species of Song. 1899 

J. Wilson Hod. Ambr. Wks. 1 . a A beuk of old ballants as 
yellow as the cowslips. 

+ 4 . A proverbial saying, usually in form of a 
couplet ; a posy. (Cf. L. cantilena .) Obs. 

im8 More Heresyet 1. Wks. 177/1 Than haue we well 
walked after the balade : The further I goo the more be- 
hynde. 196a J. Hkvwood Prm. * Efigr. *1867) 54 Spend, 
and god shall send . . saith tholde ballet. 1601 Shaks. Alls 
Well 1. iii. 63 For I the Ballad will repeate, which men full 
true shall findc, your marriage conics by dcstinic, your 
Cuckow sings by kinde. 

5 . A simple spirited poem in short stanzas, ori- 
ginally a * ballad’ in sense 3. in which some popu- 
lar story is graphically narrated. (This sense is 
essentially modem: with Milton, Addison, and 
even Johnson, the idea of song was present) 

[1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. Wks. (1851) sa6 The song .. 
(for . . he refus'd not the autority of Ballats for want of 
better). 171a Addison Sped. No. 70 F 3 The old Song of 
Chevy-Chase is the fkvourite Ballad of the common People 
of England.] 175s Johnson Rambt. No. 177 Fo Cantilcnus 
turned all his thoughts upon old ballads . . He offered to 
shew me a copy of tne Children in the Wood. 1783 Cowprk 
Lett. 3 Aug., The ballad is a species of poetry, I believe, 
peculiar to this country . . simplicity and ease are its proper 
characteristics. 1817 Colkridcir Sibyl. Leaves f The Bard 
. . who made The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. 
1898 Longv. Children, Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; For ye are our living poems. 
And all the rest are dead. 1870 Swinhunnk Ess. 4 Stud. 
(1875) 85 The highest form of ballad requires from a poet at 
once narrative power, lyrical, and dramatic. 187a Buckle 
Afisc. Whs. 1 . x6x All history is at first poetry, L e. ballads. 

6. Comb. a. att rib., as ballad-form , - measure , 
-poetry, - rime (1447), -stuff, -tune ; b. objective gen. 
with vbl. or agent-noun, as ballad-making (1305), 
-singing, ballad-maker (1586), -reciter, -singer, 

- writer , Ballad -monger. Also ballad -faroe, 
-opera, a play into which popular songs are intro- 
duced ; ballad-wise adv., in the manner of a 
ballad, in song. 

1787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 198 (Jon.) An impatience | 
for pantomimes and "ballad-farces. 1869 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit . (1875) 9x0 A "ballad-form which has more rapidity and 
grace. 1986 Werre Kmt. Poetrie (Arb.) 36 The vneount- 
able rabble of ryming "Ballet- makers. 1819 Scott Guy 
At xli, The devil take all ballads, and "ballad-makers, 
and ballad-singers I c 1909 Dunbar Lament for Afakaris 
60 Fra "balat making et trtgide. 1779 Ann. Reg. 40/a He 
wrote it in "ballad measure, ljyo Johnson L. P. Wks. 
1816 X. 9x8 We owe to Gay the "BAllad-Opera. 1863 Bur- 
ton Bk. Hunter 300 That delightful department of litera- 
ture, our "ballad poetry. 1447 Bokknham Seyntys 60, What 
best plesyth me I have as I can declaryd in latyn In "balaade 
ryme, 1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4370/4 Israel Sewell .. a pro- 
fessyd "Ballad-singer. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. ii, "Ballad- 
singers brayed. Auctioneers grew hoarse. 1999 Marston 
See. Villanie 194 Then hence base "ballad stuffe. 1989 
Puttbnham Eng. Poesiei Arb. )(>s This was done in "ballade 
wise . . and was song very sweetely. 1846 Wright Ess. 
Mid. Ajtes II. xvii. 900 The "ballad -writers of after-times. 

Ballad, v . ? Obs. Forms: 6 7 ballat, 7 
balett, 8 ballet, 7- ballad, [f. prec. sb. ; cf. OF. 
balader.] 

1 . intr. To write or compose ballads. 


2 . trans. To make (a person) the subject of bal- 
lads, or popular songs, especially scurrilous ones. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL v. ii. ax 6 And scald Rimers [will] 


x6e6 Shaks. Aut. 4 CZ v. ii. 9x6 And scald Rimers [will] 
Ballad vs out a Tune. 1636 Heywood Challenge 11. L wks. 
1874 V. S3, 1 shall be Ballated, Sung up and downe by min- 
•trills. X7si Southern Disappointm. 111. L 107 Stag’d to the 
crowd . . Nay, balleted about the streets in rnime. 

Ballad* (b&la d). Also 4-^6 balade. [An 
earlier (also mod.F.) spelling and pronunciation 
of Ballad, now used os a technical term. (In 
1 4-1 5th c. bala de ; in 16th also ballade , but then 
pronounced ballad ) ; see above.] 

1 . a. strictly, A poem consisting of one or more 
terns, or triplets of seven- or (afterwards) eight- 
lined stanzas each ending with the same line t«* re- 
frain, and (usually) an envoy ; e.g. Chaucer's Com- 
pleynt of Venus, To his Purse, etc. b. A poem 
divided into stanzas of equal length, usually of 


BAJLXiABBY. 

seven or eight lines, fo. occas. One of these 
stanzas (obs.). 

e 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 970 This halada [of 3 aeveti-llned 
stancas] may ful w«l y-tungan be . . by my lady fro. c 149a 
Lydo. Chichev. 4 Bye. ift Dodd. XIL 333 An ymage in 
poete wine acyeng these iii balades D-lined stensasj. c 1430 
Shirlkv in Chanced* At in. P. 41a A balade \Cempfefmof 
Fen ns] translated out of frenshe in to englisbe by Cnaucier 
Geffrey, ifloo Barclay Ship of loolet (187x1 II. • My 
balade bare of frute and eloquence. s 08 e Ci Q. Rev. 374 
Where Mr. Swinburne chooses to bind himself by die stria 
laws of . . the ballade. 

2 . abstr. or collect. Poetry of this form. 

c S«ta Chaucer L. G. IF. 539 That like typw tbou mode 

* hid Absolon thy tresses * in balade. 147* Handing Chron. 
Pruem iv, Into balade 1 wyll it nowe translate. antpFardte 
Faciont 11. xi. *48 The victories of their forefathers and 
eldres, thei put into Balade. 1987 (» arcoicnk lustr. making 
Verse f 14 A man may write Ballade In a staffc of five lines 
every line contaynlng eight or six sillables. 

3 . Ballade royal : stanzas of seven or (afterwards) 
eight lines of ten syllables; called also rime or 
rhythm royal. 

The name originated in the fact that King Tames I of 
Scotland composed the Kings Quair 1493, in 7-line stanza* 
of structure ababbee . The Ballat Royal of James 1 
of England had an additional b line between the two in c. 

1483 Caxton Cato a Ful craftly hath made it in balade ry«L 
1494 F abvan vil 406, 1 haue therfore set them out in baladde 
royatl. 1589 James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 67 ’Jhis kynde of 
verse following, callit Ballat Royal. 

Ballfcder (bsriadw). Also 6 balletter, 7 
-ater, -adder, [f. Ballad v. or jA + -kr 1 .] A 
writer of ballads or {obs.) of scurrilous verves. 

15B9 Nashk Almond for P. Ded. 3 A man cannot haue 
a bout with a Balletter . . but hee shall be in daunger of a 
further displeasure. 1637 Hkvwood Pleas. Vial. 983 A Uu«e 
and infamous Halladder, who disperst a scandalous riming 
Libell. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1 . 134 As bal laden and 
dramatistH agree in representing his cane. 

Balladio (baliv dik), a. [f. Ballad sb. -f -it?.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, ballads, 
t Balla dloal a. Obs. » prec. 

xfixs A Stafford Heav. Vogge To Rdr. 18 To read Bal- 
lads, and books Balladicall. )86§ Sat. Rett. 19 Aug. 945/1 
Spirit-stirring verse, lyric or lialladic. 1881 B/ackiv. Alag. 
Mar., Tlie Spenserian blank verse and balladic aspirants. 

tBalladie r. Obs. [f. Ballad sb. + -ike. App. 
not in Fr.l A street ballad-singer. 

1637 Dedic. V. in Randolph’s Poems (1875) 504 They had 
tried the balladier's or fiddler’s trade. X64X Biggs New 
Dhp. 8 956 Loose stage-player, Balladier, or blind harper. 

Briladlnie, variant of Baladine. 

Billfiding (b* lldiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ballad v. + 
-ing 1.1 The writing or composition of ballads. 

1600 Howlands Let. Humours Blood xv. ai Amorous 
Austin spendes much Ballcting, In rimeing Letters. *670 
V. Bushry Marcelia Prol. Aiy b. With Ballading I think 
she mad is grown. 

Ba llaoing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -IMO*.] That 
writes or composes ballads. 

1999 Nashs Saffron Walden 99 Deloney, the ballctting 
Silke-weaver. a 1637 B. Jonbon Masques (T.) A whining, 
ballading lover. 

Balladism (bsrl&diz'm). [f. Ballad sb. 4 
-IBM.] The characterisjtic quality of ballads. 

1866 Pai crave in Fortn.Rsv. 15 June 301 The more com- 
plete balludisin, if I may use the word, ofUdyA. Lindsay’s 

* Auld Robiu Gray/ 

BoUfidilt (boe l&disO. [f. as prec. 4 -1ST.] A 
maker of ballads ; a ballader. 

1898 Bailly Age 193 Whereon for rollicking ballad ist 
to declaim., .883 St. James's Com. a Feb. 6 Such are the 
epithets which the balladists love to neap upon him. 

BallftdiM (bsH&dciz), v. [f. as prec. 4 -UK.] 
a. intr. To make ballads, b. trans. To maki* 
into a ballad, turn into ballad foim. Hence 
Balladiaed, Bollodiainff ppl. a. 

1998 Monday ft Chettle Earl Huntingdon In Hast. 
DodsL 1x874) VIII. asB Muddy slaves^ whose balladising 
rhymes With words unpolish’d show their brutish thoughts. 
1834 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 384 If I can succeed in bal- 
Iodising this exploit, you shall have the song. <879 J. P. 
Collier Hist. Dram. Poetry 1 . so; note, A baUadiscd Esk- 
dale tradition. 

Ba lladlintf. nonce-wd . A little ballad. 

1798 Southey inRobberds' Mem. W. Taylor I. 940 Some 
tolerable balladlings, and some tolerable stories. 

Ballad-monger (bte’l&dmmqgai). [See -mon- 
ger.] One who deals in ballads: a. used con- 
temptuously by Shakspcre, and by others in imit- 
ation, for : Ballad-maker. 

1996 Shako, i Hen IV, in. L 190 , 1 had rather be a Kitten, 
and cry mew. Then one of these same Meeter Ballad-mon- 
gerv. 1796 J. Warton Ess. Pope (178a) 1 . vil 356 Villon 
was merely a pert and insipid ballad monger. 1809 Byron 
Beads* Rev. ail, Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise I 

b. A seller of ballads. 

<693 Urquhart Rabelais 1. Ix, An old paultry book . . sold 
by the hawking Pedlarf and Balladmongirs. 1874 Motley 
Bameveld II. xviii. iji All the ballad-mongers and broad- 
sheet vendors of the town. 

Hence Bollod-mongering vbl. sb. 

1809 Byron Banket Rev. ArgL (MS.), The poet .. revileth 
Walter Scott for . . ballad-mongering. 

Balladry (bsrlfidri). Also 6 ballatry, -odrie, 
7 -atry. [f Ballad sb. 4 -RY.] Ballad poetry ; 
composition in the ballad style. (Formerly often 
dspreeiak ve ; cC Ballad sb. 3.) 


BiLLiV, 


BALUSfA. 


tflgt K, Ciwin Ski«l.> lift) 6 Such massacre's made of thy 
Ikilmdry. du Uiaimwait Whimsies iji An obteena veins 
of ballatry which makw iho wenches of the green® lough. 
a jfigg Purcell Anthem P ref. tT.j The levity olid balladry 
of our neighbour*. iIm Btackw. Mag. LX V. 45s Tortur* 
inghimself to unite old balladry with modern sentiment. 
Ballon (hae-lfin). 'foot. A fish: a variety of 
Wrasse {jjtbrus maculatus\. 

ij6f Pennant Itrit. tool. J 1 1. 343 Italian . . Is a kind of 
Wravie, sent from Scarborough. 1I39 Penny Cycl. XI 11. 
261/1 The Ballou Wrasse . . is about eighteen inches long, 
of a red colour above, pale orange beneath. 

Ballarat, obs. form of Bullykao. 
t Bi'lllffd 1 . Oh. [app. f. Ball j6.»+-ard. 
Cf. Bald.] A bald-headed person. 

ijle Wvcur e King* »L 03 And scoroeden to hym saying. 
Stye up, ballard t 14H Iaxton Treviso's Higden 1. xxv. 
>5 One sayde to Julias . . Saint coins, that is hayll belaid. 

t Ballard* Oh. A kind of musical instrument. 

s#§g Fu bcvias Pilgrims il 157 3 Their bollards are a foot 
aboue ground, hollo or voder, with some seventeen Keyes on 
the top, on which the Player strikes . . with two strikes a foot 
long, with balls fastned on the end. 

tBa-llart. rart~ x . Obs. appellation of the 
hare ; ef unknown meaning and origin. 

e 1300 N amt* if Hart in Rel. Amt. 1. 133 The wei-betere, 
the baflart The go-bi.dish, the soillart. 

Ballast (bar list), sb. Forms: 6-8 balaat, 
6-7 ballaoe. 6 ballau, -ease, balest, -1st, 7 
balaaae, -aaa. ballaase, -ala, 7 ballast. [Now 
found in most of the European lungs. ; Svr. Da., 
Kris., Du., LG. (whence Ger., Russ., Fr.) ballast . 
Origin doubtful : the oldest form is possibly OSw. 
and ODa. barlast (liefore 1400, and regularly 
in 15th c.), f. bar bare + last load, with the sense 
of 4 bare , naked, or mere load or weight,' i e. lading 
which is mere load, lading for the sake of weight 
merely.’ Thence ballast , with // for rl by assimila- 
tion, already in 15th c. Sw. and Da., whence in 
Eng. soon after 1500. The later Da. bag-last 
* back -load,* Du. (17th c.) balg-last 4 belly-load, * 
were corrupted by 4 popular etymology.' The final 
/ was lost in Flcm. hallos, and the 1A-17O1 c. Eng. 
ballace, -as (first in the vb , where ballast was plaus- 
ibly analysed as ballass-ed.) Contact of sense 
further often confused ballace and Ballancr. 

(The form ballast also occurs before 1400 in Hi., and Is 
token as the original by Schiller and LObben. who explain 
it from bal bad (s Balk a.) as bad lading * schlechle Schiffs- 
fracta, die man nur ludet urn dein Schiffe den nOthigen 
Tlefgang zu geben,’ If this is well founded, barlast would 
tank with bag-, balg-last, as a popular perversion. >1 

X. Gravel, sand, stones, iron, lead, or any heavy 
material, placed in the hold of a ship, in order to 
sink her to such a depth as to prevent her from 
capsizing when under sail or in motion. 
iSje Palsus. 196/a Balast of a shyppe, Usings. 1336 Act 
Hen. VIII, xviii, Balest for shippes. xefil C Watson 
Polyb. 49 b, And cast their ballesse over horde. 16x0 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 71a Coblestones for ballais. 1697 
Dnyimcn Virg. Georg, iv. 085 With sandy Ballast Sailors 
trim the Boat. 1718 Stkklk Fisk-fool 180 Balast must be 
used to sink her down to the center of motion, tig Macau- 
1 av Hist . Eng. HI. 797 The gravel which was theballast of 
their smack. 

2 In ballast: a. (also on the ballast) in the hold, 
b. Of ships : Imden with ballast only. e. Of ma- 
terials : In the capacity of ballast. 

119s Nashk P. Petti teste (ed. 9)9 Hee will to the sea . . and 
. . lyes in brine in llalist, and is lamentable sicke. c 163a 
Kihuon Snrv. Devon | 979 Ninety were sick on the ballast. 
1891 Load. Gas. No. 9637/3 Merchant-men bound in Bal- 
last from Havre de Grace. i8sg Scot t Guy M. v, Smuggler, 
when his guns are in ballast . . pirate, when he gets them 
mounted. 1866 Rogers Agric. tft Prices 1. xviii. 493 Sea- 
roal was taken in ballast. In Daily News t6 Sept, a, 3 

When in ballast the Bywell Castle draws is feet afL 


noun, ai ballast-getter, -keener ; b. attrib., as bal- 
last-bag, -boat, -engine, • lighter , -train, -wagotb. 
Alto baUaet-maii, one employed in supplying 
ballast to ships; balUet-omoe, one controlling 
the supply of ballast to ships; ballast -ports, 

a uare holes cut in the sides of merchantmen for 
king In ballast ; ballast -choral, 4 a round- 
mouthed shovel' (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

*788 OtntL Mag. XXV. 44s # Ballost*boau and lighters. 
imyTimes 13 Jan., A load was attached to the •SaNast- 
engme. Vk* rns 0 . Twist (iScoi 967/1 Labourers of 


stM Times 13 Jan., A load was attached to the •ballast- 
engine. 1839 Dickxns 0 . Twist (i8co> 967/1 Laboumt of 
the lowest class, •ballast-heaven, coal-whippers. 1803 Ann. 
Reg. 399/1 A •ballast-lighter . struck the side of the ship. 
1716 Load. Gas. No. 3347/3 Abuses committed by the •BaU 
lastmen upon the . . Thames. 1398 Stow Survey 1x754' H* 
v. xviii. 389/9 Deptford strand . . where their •Ballast office 


lastmen upon the . . 1 

v. xviii. 389/0 Deptfor. 

is also kept, im Penny CycL 111. 330/9 •Ballast-office 
Corporation, Dublin, or, more correctly, the Corporation 
for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin. 1884 
Times 94 Dec., He was in the hinder portion of the * b all a st 
train, t«s8 Athenaeum 5 Aug. 773 A train of huge iron 
shovels or •ballast-waggons, as they are called. 

BffillMt (bee-list), v . Forma : 6 balnea, au, 
-isse, 6-7 balaaae, ballaase, -aoe, -ate, 7 balaat, 
ballise, -iae, -aisa, 7- ballast, [f. prec. ab.] 

1 . Irons. To furnish (a ship) with ballast; to 
render (her) steady under sail by a sufficient weight 
in the hold. 

1538 Lklamd /tin. I. 39 The Shipes were bal Used with 
great coble stone. s6os Doavton ChvU 78 To ballast Ships 
for steddinssse in winds, itfgg Tucknky Good Day Imfr. 
34 So natch burden would serve to ballast the ship, more 
would sink It. 1866 Kinqhlby Hereto, v. 1x4 They ballasted 
their ship with pebbles, 

2 . transf. To steady (generally). 

1396 Fitx-Gentrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 54 Constant sta- 
blhtie ballassed her [1. e. Fortune’s] feete. x6ox Holland 
Pliny x. xxiii, Cranes . . ballaiae themselves with stones in 
their feet, that they flic more steadie. 


for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin. 
Times 94 Dec., He was in the nlndsr portion of the *1 


S.yig. To steady mentally or morally. 

c shoo Pharisaism* k CAr. 93 Ballace your wavering hearts 


c xOoo Pharisaism* 4 Lhr. 35 UaUace your wavenng hearts 
with the sound truth of godhnesse. im Gubnall Chr. in 
Arm. xL 1 1. (1669) X13 If he be not well ballast with hu- 
mility, a little gust . . will tople him into this sin. 179a A 
Young Tvav. France 547 Mature deliberation is wauled to 
ballast the impetuosity of the people. 

1 4 . To freight, load {with cam). Obs. 

1390 Shako. Com. Err. 111. ii. 140 Who sent whole Anna- 
does of Corrects to be ballast at her nose. x6os Callis 
Stat. Servers 1, I lanched forth my Ship . . furnish'd and 
bollUi with Merchandise. 1666 Loud. Gan. No. 93/1 Four 
ships well laden and ballasted with Goods. 

o. tratssf. and fig. To load, burden, weight, weigh 
down. arch. 

r«66 Pr.vnt Wail. Jerem. Kvj. He ballasde me with 
baleful I bit t ernes. 139a Nashk P. Penilesse 14 A wolfe 
being about to deuours a hone doth balist hb belly with 
earth, that he may hang the heauier vpon nim. 163s Brath- 
wait Eng. Gentt. (164x1009 Their conceits arc ever ballascd 
with harshnesse. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. ix, These yellow 
rascals must serve to ballast my purse s little longer. 

6. To fill in or form with ballast (the bed of a 
railroad, etc.) ; cf. Ballast sb. 5 . 

1864 in Webster. s88s Chicago Times 4 June, Laying 
down steel rails and liberally ballasting the whole line. 

U Confused with Balanci v. See Balancr sb. 7 . 
161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vl iv. 33 The cause for Tribute 
was bollixed betwixt them. 1697 Dampiei Voy. fx 7S9) 1. 414 
We ftirl'd our Main-sail, and ballasted our Mtsen. 
Ballwttgi (bae-lfistdds). [f. Ballast sb.+ 
-aok.1 Toll paid for the privilege of taking ballast. 

x6ps T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 93 The Right of the 
Ballastage . . belongs to the Admiral. 1739 Ann. Keg. 97/s 
1 tetter regulation of lastage and Ballaatage in the Thames. 
BffiUuted (bselasb d), pfl. a. [f. Ballast v. 
+ -rd.] Furnished with ballast, rendered steady 
or stable. 

1339 IIulokt, Balessed. saburratus. 1586 Bright Me- 
loach, xxxv. 195 They be well bal laced with knowledge 
of the Scriptures, c 1043 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 3a Those 


8. fig. That which tends to give stability in morals lh * Scriptures, c 1643 Howki.l Lett. (1650) II. 3a Thoss 
__ that have their heads lightly ballasted, a 1797 H. Walpole 

or politic*, to »teady the mind or feeling*, etc. Mtm , Cn . /// i.n,,)!. ,ii. 305 Th. po^ youn, mu’. 

tot. Bacon Ai. lAtk) 464 Solid and aober head . . wa. by no mean, ballattted by a good heart, 

natures, have mure of the ballast, then of the nolle. 1670 w- n,-t. u re . - u ii 

Walton Lives 11. 100 Having to his great Wic added the ® . P, P rcc * + ’J 
ballast of Uarning. 1700 Swift Fates Clergym. Wks. 1733 "Upplies ships With ballast 

II. 11. as It wanto theballast of those, whom the world calls >639 Commons Jrn/s. VII. 740 <D.' The office of ballaster, 
moderate men. 189a Lu. Cock burn Jeffrey I. 34a Delay is and of lading . . and Ballasting of ships and vessels 

often the ballast ofaound legislation. BfoUffiffitutf (bsrlftltin \ vbl. sb. [f. BaLLAST V. 

f 4 . transf. Ixtad, .burden, freight. Oh. 4 --INQ 1 .] rte action or procesa of supplying 


*ir 1 Ber. My ballace [i.e. some food) about me: I shall 
nere sayle well els. 1646 J. Hall Poems l 15 Shall uot 1 


nere sayle well els. 10461. hall Poems l is Shall uot 1 
congeal to see Doris the Ballast of thine arms 7 

8 . Gravel, broken atone, alag, or other material, 
similar to that employed as ballast in ships, used 
to form the bed of a railroad, in which the sleepers 
are fixed. Also recently applied to burnt day 
used for the same purpose, or as a substratum for 
new roads, etc. 

1637 [nee Ballasting vbl. sb.] 1847 In Crakl «88o En- 
gineer jo Mar. S07/9 A Joint sleeper . . laid in the ballast 
beneath the rid I Joints 1876 Routlkdgk Discov. 61 1'he 
permanent Jjmar hi formed first of ballast. x88s Mechanic 
• 1098 Wh^#h soil is clayey It may he converted Into bal- 
ost . . a e as fwf material lor making roada, Mod. A path 
mods wfcMhiirnt ballast* 

0 . Cbmb. a. objective with vbl. sb. or agent- 


mi Perovall SA Diet * Dostenrmsada there*, clods ef 
earth hidmn, bolted groand. or rolled ground, sm 
MAmw Nat. Hitt. 117 xleWhen ball'd it ia laid m 
Hurdles to diy. sflgv L. Gordon in Art 7 ml. llbsst. Cat, 
vU • * /t After the yam had been made Into a hailed warp. 
S8|| Bmwmmo Arfstefk. Afoi. xoj The balled fist broke 
brow like thunderbolt. 

Bulled, obs, form of Bald. 

Ballanger, -inger, varianU of Bam no kr. 
ffftlltr (b^lai). [f. Ball v.i a..d sb* + -khL] 

L One who forms anything imo balls. 

1883 F.lixa Metkyard Wedgwood I. 939 Die weighing of 
clay at the bailor’s —* n L— 

1 2 . One who takes part in a ball for dancing. 
t668 Parrs Diary 30 May, Hem I first understood . . the 
meaning of the Company that lately were called 1 BalJLrs.* 
HBalllriafi (ballerfria). FI. boUerino (as 
It.); also -inaa. [It, fem. of ballerino.] A fe- 
male dancer, a ballet-girl. 

1790 A. Young Tvav. France sx6 The battartni, or fomale 
dancers, have the same Airy of motion. s8xf Byron in Moore 
Life 980 A row among our ballerinas. 1878 in Grove Diet. 
Altaic L 131 The first professional ballerina of note . . was 
Mile. Lafontame. Ibid. 13s These eminent ballerioe. 

fl Ballot (bfi’lr, rarefy bceldt). Forms: ba- 
lotle, -ot, -at, 7-9balIotto, 8- ballot, [a. F. ballet, 
dim. of bal danoe: see Ball A* In 17th c. the 
forms were confused with those of Ballad.] 

1 . A theatrical representation, consisting of 
dancing and pantomime, originally employed to 
illustrate dramatically the costumes and manners 
of other nations, but now for the most part re- 
garded as an artistic exhibition of skill in dancing. 

1867 Dryden Ess. Dram. Foesie Wks. 1793 1 . 54 Not a 
Baletle or Masque, but a play. 1696 Etheridge Man if 
Mode il L (1684) 10 [The Russian] Bafladins. .are Now prac- 
tising a famous Ballat, which will Be suddenly danc d at 
the Bear-Garden. 1973 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 479 One of the 


that have their heads lightly ballasted, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. Ill (1843) I. xxl 303 The poor young man's 
head . . was by no means ballasted by a good heart. 

Ba'Uaflter. [f. as prec. + *.] One who 

supplies ships with ballast 
1639 Commons 7 mis. VII. 740 <D.' The office of ballaster, 
and of lading . . and Ballasting of ships and vessels. 
Ballasting (barl&stit)', vbl. sb. [f. Ballast v. 
•f-nrai .1 Tne action or process of supplying 
with ballast ; eomr, and fig. - Ballast sb. 

1336 Act S7 Hen. V/tl, xviii, The office and ordering of 
andfor halastlng for shlppes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 


(1789). Lestage , the ballasting of a ship, or furnishing her 
with ballast. 1837 Athsnmtm ex Jan. 59/1 Fir planks., 
bedded on ballasting, which is loose gravri. xSBs Daily 
Tel. 8 Apr., If he have the smallest possible ballasting of 
common mim, 

Ballat, -ry, obs. forms or Ballad, -by. 

Ballatoon (bsel&t*n). A heavy luggage-boat 
used on Russian riven for the transport of timber. 

i8el in WasvrvR. / 

t Balia, sb. Oh. fperh/f. the L. bal-dre to 
bleat ; cf. Baa. But cf. auo Ball jA^] A name 
formerly applied to a sheep. 

£1440 PromA Pam. ss/i Balls, schepys name, ballator. 

Ballad (bjld ),jb/La. [f. Ball v.i and sb.l -*■ -*D.j 
a. Formed into a ball. fb. Cleared of balls or 
lumps; cC shelled few. 


the Ballet, Like bees they all rally. 1883 Law Times Ref. 

E x A ballet of action has a plot, a ballet of divertissement 
a none. 

+ 2 . gen. A dance. Obs. 

1780 S. Rogers Itai. Song 14 The ballet danced in twi- 
light glade. x8ep Scott Demonot. L *0 The daily persecu- 
tion of this domestic ballet. 

8. attrib., as ballet-dancer, -girl, -music ; ballet- 
master, -mistress, one who arranges and directs 
the dancing of the ballet. 

1836 Q. Rev. No. 1 ix. 87 Daughter of a worn-out ballet- 
dancer. xts8 Thackeray Van. Fair liii. <1833) 443 Your 
mother, the ballet girL 1833 Penny Cycl. 1 1 1 . 331/9 A com- 
poser of good ballet-music is carefully attentive to locality 
and to nationality. 1893 Byron Juan xrv. xxxviii, Danced 
..Not like a ballet-master in the van Of his drill’d nymphs. 
X871 Echo 4 Nov.. Ballet-mistress at the Grand Opera. 

Bffillat (bar let), sb.* [f. Ball sb.- +-kt, dim. 
suffix ; cf. OF. balelte.] A little ball, cap. in Her. 

1707-31 Chambers Cycl.. Balls or BalUts .. make e fre- 
quent bearing in coats or anhs . . [they are called] fomeis 
when vert, feltets or agresses when sable, orenges when 
tanne. 

Ballet, v. [f. Ballet j/*. 1 ] To express by 
ballet-action or pantomime. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 153 (Hoppe) Old man 
picks up Simpkin, and bnllcta to him that he’s very 
sorry. . He ballets to her : * Will you come down here and 
dance? * 

Ballet, -etta, obs. forms of Ballad. 
lalMug (b$ lig), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Ball p.1 + -ikq 1 .] 
1. Formation into a ball or balls ; occas. attrib., 
os ia balling-machine (for winding twine), -furnace. 

17x3 Lend. St Country Brow. 11. (1743) 135 This Mixing of 
the Malt, .will pvevent its Balling, or Gathering together in 
Heaps. s88o Eng. Meek. 31 Dec. 387/e Engravings of a A lb. 
and 1 lb. balling machine. s88i Raymond Mining Guns., 
Balling, the aggregation of iron in the puddling . . procesa 
into balls or loops. 

2 . The throwing of (mow-) balls. 
i88fi G. Macdonald A. Forbes xvl 64 The hailing ceased, 
that Annie, .might pose in safety. 

tBfk'lliag, vbl. sb:* [f. Ball v.* 4 -uroi.] 
Frequenting of balls, dancing. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk. (1849) 179 She .. is to be ad- 
monished for night-waking, bailing, etc. 1676 W. Row 
SuffL Blair's Autobiog. x, (1848; 990 There was balling and 
dancing till near day. 

t Bffi'lUaed, Pfl. a. [? forfallised (cf. fafysyd, 
ifith c., - falisadoed), ad. F. paUssi surrounded 
with pales. 1 Enclosed with a ruling or balustrade. 

1604 Wottoh Arckit. (16791 46 Palladio . . leaveth this 
Tarrace u n co v ere d in the middle, and ballised about, —in 
Retie. Wetton. (x6<x) 943 Certain ballised out-standfogs to 
satisne curiosity of right. ^ . 

BffiUiat (borliat). rare. Also 4-7 ballat. [ad. 
L. ballista : see fiext.] • next. 

136a Wvcur x Mace. vL 90 Thai maden baUatls, an in- 
strument for to east aha/tie mid steams [igM arolaetls; 
1609 Douay, hallsuk s 4 do Holland Lhy xXrv. xL 537 
Catapults and Balists. .provided for the assault of the cittie. 
t86x Lkwin Jems. 87 On the side of Judas warn mines and 
balHsts and desperate sallies, ^ 

OBffiUiffiU (b&li’itft). Also 6-9 baliota. TL 
balliatm, occas. balliataa. [L., f. (ultimately) Gr. 
fihxxttv to throw. The spelling with il Is etymo- 
logically prefeimble.] An ancient military engin* 
resembling a bow stretched with cords and thoagfo 



BAMsIflTIO. 

naad to hail itonca and ocher missiles s in 
also loosely for: Arbalest 

- ml GmEwsv Twit*/ Ann. xv. tL 114 Beating off the 
Barbarians with stone* and spearas out of RalUtu and 
other ttgmta 190 # Tucker Lt Nat. 11 . 673 Who hatters 
not with the baftMa* and catapults. 1808 Landoi /mm*. 
Com. <1846) a 0 o The sublimity which ho attaiii* who Is 
hurled into the anr from a hatliau. sSga Man Yomce 
iftaMrxxiv. ids Often himself aiming a haftsta at the walla 
Ballifftio (toli*stik), a. ff. prec. t -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to the throwing of mntiles ; projectile. 

1799 in Ask. 1S94 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 530 The term. . 
MM ugonet was generally applicable to beHstic engines. 1O79 
Cassell’s Teckn. Kdnc. 1 . 174 Increasing the ballistic power 
Of our weapon*. 

hi Ballistic pendulum : an instrument for deter- 
mining the relative velocity of projectiles. 
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BALLOT. 


1398 Robins’ 

esive cylindrical block of wood cased in a cylindrical 

sheath of iron closed at one end and moveable about a 
horizontal axis. 

BftUl'ltiOlf sb, ft ff. prec. ; cf. athletics, 
acoustics , etc., and F. balistique .] 'The art of 

throwing heavy bodies' (Chambers Cycl, Supp . 
1753) ; the science of projectiles. 
tBirillfftUr. Obs. rare. In 7 ballatier. [sd. L. 
ballistdrius , f. Ball ist a.] A soldier who worked 
or discharged a ballista. 

idop Holland A mm. Marcel, xvi. U. 53 Men ofarmes and 
balistier* [Bailistoeiis], unmeet souldiers to protect . . their 
ruler. Ibid, sai The balisticr him^clfe. 

H See also Balihter, etc. 

II Ballium (barliitfin). [mcd.L., app. f. F. bail.] 
m Bail sb$ a, and Bailey. 

179! N. Drakk Lit . Honrs (iSao) Iff. Ux. 333 And where 
the bullium rear'd its strength, And where its turrets rose. 
iSto Mibs Porter Scot. Chiefs xax lust as the whole of 
Wallace's men had leaped the wall, the inner ballium gate 
hurst open. 1813 Scott 7'ricrm. in. ix. A banner’d Castle, 
keep and tower . . And barbican and ballium vest. 

B&'lloek. Obs. in polite use. Forms: 1 beal- 
luo, 4 ballok, 4- 5 ballokke, -ok©, 5 balluk, -uo, 
balok, -00k, 6 ballooke, 6- ballook. [Prob. a 
deriv. of Teut. ball- (sec Ball jA 1 ), of which the 
OE. repr. would be +beall-u, -a, or -e.] A testicle. 

c 1000 Gloss, in Wright Voc. (W.) /a6s Tcstintli, bcallucaa. 
sjN Wvclik Lev. xxii. 34 A1 beestc that . . kitt and taken 
awey the ballokes is. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking C viij, 
Geue hir the bnllockye [1496 balockes] of a Hue. 1579 
Bakkr Guy don's Quest . Cyrurg. 33. S7az-i8oo in Bailsy. 
Not in J. 

+ b. Comb, (all obs.) : balloek-ood, the scrotum ; 
ballook^s)-grass (also hares and sweet bal locks), 
popular name of several species of orchis, from 
the shape of the tubers ; ballook-hafted a., with 
a lmll(ock)-bhaped handle ; ballook -knife, ? one 
worn at the ginlle (cf. L. dnnSeulum , t cl unis ) ; 
ballook-atone — Ballook ; ballook-wort, orchis. 

c 1430 in Wright Voc. <W.) /509 Ontembrana. balluc cod. 
fij7 Piga, balioke code, sjda Turner Herbal 11. x*8 b, 
whyt satyrion . . or in other more vnmanerly speche, hares 
ballockcs. 1378 Lytk Dodoens *«a Some csl it also Orchis 
. . Bal lock grasse . . and Bastard Satyrion. 1307 Guard 
Herbal 1. cii. $ 4. 169 Orchis spiralis, .some call them Sweet 
Bullocks. 1633 Mouff. & Bknn. Health’s Jmbr. (1746) 313 
Ballock's-grass, or Satyrium. 14x8 Test. Ebor. (1855) 6 3 
Unum dagar ballokhefted. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. xax 
A ballok-knyf With botones onergylte. c 1460 Toumrley 
Myst. a 36, 1 have bryslen both my balok stones. So fast 
hyed I hedyr. c 1430 in Wright Voc, (W.) /6og Saiuria, 
ballok wort. 

Balloon, b&llong, var. of Balloon sb*. 

+ Ballon. Obs, rare - *. [a. F. baton ' a little 
ball or packe ’ (Cotgr ), f. bale, balle , Bale j£«'*.] 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s. v. Bale, A bale or ballon of 
paper . . consists of 14 reams. 

Balloon (b 41 *rn), sb.l Forms: 6 ballon©,, 
balonne, 6-7 balonn(©, 7 balone, -oone, bal- 
loon©, 8~q ballon, 8- balloon. [ad. It. ballone 
'great ball, foolebair (Florio 1596), augmenta- 
tive of balla Ball sb.l Cf. F. ballon (16th ci), which 
balloon subseq. followed in its senses.] 

1 1 . A large inflated ball of strong double leather, 
struck to and fro by the arm defended by a bracer 
of wood. Obs. 

>3qS Florio, Ballone, a groat hall, a hallone to play at 
with braces, a footeball iM T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 934 
Windblowne Balones. .tossed this way and that way, some- 
tyme with the foote, sometyme with the hand, xfox Strutt 
Sports f Past, u. UL 88 The balloon or wind-ball resembled 
the follh of the Roman*. 

1 2 . The game played with this ball. Obs. 

1380 North Plutarch < 1656' 960 He would pity at Tennl*, 
and at the Ballone. 1636 Randolph in Ann. Dubrensia 
(1877) 19 Foote-ball with vs, may be with them Bal oone. 
idea Fulleb Worthies if. 1*7 Being challenged by an Italian 
Gentleman to play at Batoun. x8Uo Scott Monas/, xxi, 
The winning party at that wondrous match at halloo. 

1 8. I'yrotechny. < A ball of pasteboard, stuffed 
with combustible matter, which, when Bred [from 
a mortarl, mounts to a considerable height in the 
air, and then burst* into bright sparks of foe re- 
semblLng stars.' T. Also attrib, in balloon-wheel 
Obs. (Kow called shell or bomK) 

Rd©4 7 . B(ate] Myst, Nat. 4 Art il 83 How to make 


mot, si avert tser 04 sept, V* unit 
(a) Sky-rakets. .(4) Two Air-Balloons. 413) T 
(19) A large Balloon. Wheel which throws 
Boxes, Stan aad Serpents. 


Balloons*, also dm Mortar Peace to discharge them .. Into 
tup Ball oon s you may put Rockets, Serpents, Starrea, 
Jtanda. Petard*. idM in KUis Ori+Lett.u. 344 IV. >ia 
©Several thousands of Baloous that ara to be shot into the 
Any syy© PM Advertiser 04 Sept 3/1 Order of Firing .. 

«- — -*•" — •*-«*-« ‘ *"wo Bslloons.. 

out of eight 

4 . Arch. A round ball or globe pieced on the top 
of ©pillar, pier, etc., to crown it. 

«d©» in Blount Glouogr. 1733 Chambriui Cycl. Supp. 
s-v., A balloon is to be proportioned to the magnitude, and 
altitude of the body. (873 Gwilt Arc hit., Balloon . . the 
same name is given to the balls on the top of cathedrals, as 
at. .St. Paul's rn London. 

ft. Chem. A large globose glass vessel, with one 
or more short necks, used to receive the products 
of distillation, etc. 

I 7 * 7 ~ 8 * Chamhebs CycL. Balloon or Ballou. 1783 Priest- 
lev m PhiL Trans. LXXllI. 417 Interposing a large glass 
balloon between the retort and the recipient for the air. 
I %4 Scotficrn In Orr's Circ . Sc. L'hem. ido Let It pass 
through a glass balloon. 

6. An air-tight envelope of paper, silk, or similar 
material, usually globose or pear-shaped, which, 
when inflated with light gas, rises in the air, and 
will carry with it a considerable weight ; to large 
balloons a car strong enough to carry human be- 
ings can be attached, and hence they are used for 
observing atmospheric phenomena, for military 
reconnoitring, and, though with little success at 
present, as a means of travelling through the air. 

1783 Europ. Mag. IV. S73 Monsieur de Montgolfiers Air 
Balloon. 1783 Cowfeb Lett, sq Sept., What is your opinion 
of these air balloonsT 1 am quite charmed with the dis- 
covery. 1783 Pbibstlbv in Phil Trusts. LXXV. 007 Filling 
balloon* with the lightest inflammable air. 1803 Wouuaw. 
Blind High/. Boy xxxiv, The bravest traveller in balloon 
Mounting as if to reach the Moon. 1831 Labdnkb Pneumat . 
vii. 339 The step from fire balloons to balloons filled with 
gas . . was now easy and obvious. 

7 . fig. Anything inflated, empty, and hollow. 
z8sa Byron Pareuthet. Address, Borne in the vast bal- 
loon of Busby's song. i8ep Carlyle Mise. (1857) 1 - 27a The 
hollow balloon of popular applause. 

8. Horticulture : a. A method of training fruit- 
trees in which the branches are curved from a 
height of six or seven feet down to the ground, 
forming the shape of a balloon, b. A balloon - 
shaped trollis for training plants upon. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 191/1 A mode of managing apple- 
trees called Balloon training. x88s Card. Chrtm. XVI. 336 
Plants that have been trained on balloons twenty years ago, 
are treated in the same way still. 

9 . The balloon-shaped outline containing words 
represented in comic engravings as issuing from the 
mouth of a person. 

10 . Comb. a. objective with vhl. sb. or agent -noun, 
as balloon-driver, -flying ; b. similative, as balloon - 
cap, -foresail, -sleeve. Also bailoon-brasaer (cf. 
F. brassart * the woodden cuffe or bracer wome by 
Balloone players,' Cotgr. 161 1) ; balloon-fish (see 
quot.) ; balloonful, as much as a balloon will 
hold ; balloon-like a., like a balloon, immoder- 
ately swollen or puffed up. 

1630 Weldon Crt. K. fames (18x7) 47 Lifting up his hand 
over his head with a *Ballon braaser. 1780 6 J. Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. Wks. 1794 I. xi6 A "balloon 
cap, a shawl, a muff. 1838 Let. in II. Turner Astra Cas/ra 
403 That . . safest "bal loon -driver in the world . . Mr. Green. 

Griffith Cuvier* s Anim. K. X. 579 From the faculty 
they [the Diodontes] possess of distending their bodies with 
air, these fishes have received the vulgar name of. ."balloon- 
fish. 1887 Smyth Sailor* s Wd.-bk., Balloon-fish, a plecto- 
gnathous fish, covered with spines. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
I. ill. viii. 130 A Golden or Paper Age of Hope ; with its 
horse-racings, "balloon flyings, etc. 1I83 Times 97 Aug. 8/a 
With "balloon foresails and flying jibs. 1883 St. James’s 
Gas. 5 May, A "balloonful of lofty aims, .and soaring ideas. 
x86x A. Wvnter Sec. Bees xao The dominant "balloon-like 
tumour. *879 Geo. Eliot T/uo. Such 96 His addled ori- 
ginalities .. and "balloon-like conclusions. s8da All V. 
Round 477 By the help of "balloon sleeves and peg-tops. 

Hence Balloon* tlon, ballooning, BaUoo*ni*m, 
Balloonoina'nla (all used by liorace Walpole). 
Also the nonce-words : Balloo*n*ey (with word- 
play on lunacy), mania for ballooning. Bal- 
loowHo a . and sb. (cf. lunatic\ (one who is) 
balloon-mad. B*lloo*nlo*l a., connected with 
balloons, aeronautical. BalloonloHnn, a technical 
phrase in ballooning. 

<884 Daily Tel. 19 Feb., We live In an age of balloonacy. 
x88a West. Daily Press 97 Mar. 3/1 A sharp epidemic of 
balloonacy. 1863 Daily Tsl. as Nov. 5/3 That Nadar, the 
balloonatic, has sokl ms balloon. s88e Moonshine V. 163 
Another balloonatic attempt to crow the Channel. 1784 
in Athennum (1865) No. 1968. 78/3 * Balloonation,’ aait was 
called, lift House h. WdsPs 3 OcL X03 The four hundred 
and eighty-ninth year of hi* balloon ical age} having made 
that number of ascents. iM Let. in H. Turner Astro C. 
gfy Howcould I have avoided the perpetration of a few 

ft Balloon, baHooa,sJ.« Also 7 iMloo, 8 


ballons, baloem A Siamese state-barge, upwards 
long, and richly decorated. 


of a hundred feet 1 


H. Cooan Pinto’s Vey. xi. <x66j) 35 With a Galley, 
fivO Foists, two Caturaa, so Batons and 300 men. 1733 
Chambers Cycl Supp* Balloon, or Baleen.. The balloons 


Cat* 

Rur- 


are a klad of brigantine, managed with oar* 

R. Jackeon inpalrympV Orient. Report, t. ia 
mas has now Eighty Battongs. none of whlcb l 
Gum. lily Smyth SmilodeWonbbk* Balloepn 

Jltrllmn (WUft n b [f. Balloon 4*. 1 ] 

1 trams. To ©any up in, or as in, a balloon. 

379a T. Twinino ia Country. Ctergym. xl th C (iW«> 

1 . . never yet seemed so ballooned and above the globe as 
to ascending this great hilt. sAee G. CouijJV flr Grins, 
Reckoning with ’June vi, Thy pinions next B alloo n e d wo 
ftom the schools to town. 

2 . intr. To ascend in a balloon, {from . ; cf- race.) 
s8at [see Balloohino vbL sb.). iMk Echo ^s An American 
balloonist has offered to ' balloon ’ anybody in the united 
States. x88a Standard a Feb. $/j Whose wife was after* 
wards killed whilst Ballooning. 

8 . intr. To swell or putt out like a balloon. 

1841 Obdrrson Creel, ix. 99 Em ben point that . , ballooned 
to diuiensiona which . . filled her arm chair, stye Corah, 
Mag. June 708 HU red gown ballooning behind hua. 

lalooilir ( b&U nax). [f. Balloon a *eb 1 .] 

1 . One who makes balloon ascents ; an aeronaut. 

1884 Athennum No. 1033. 631/3 The Godards, practUml 

ballooners. s88a Matt. Williams Sc. in Short Chap. xxvL 
are Not a mere sensational ballooner. 

2 . Haul. A balloon-like sail. 

Times 97 Aug. 8/a The Marjorie Iliad) her ballooner 
aloft. 1884 Field 94 May 7aa Tara put up her ballooner. 
BalIooT!©zy 9 -nry. [f. as prec. 4* -by.] The 
management of balloons; aeronautics. 

1 ©so WoacasTER cites Q. Ron. 

t ©alloonilT. Obs. rare-*, [ad. It. balloniere] 
A maker of balloons («.«. those used for arm-play). 

1398 Florio, Gotfiatoio, a squirt of brasse that Balloniert 
vse to hlowe their hal tones ftili of wtnde. 

Ballooning (b 41 « niq), vbl. sb. [f. Balloon v. 
4- -IN© 1 .] Tne science and practice of ascending 
in and making use of balloons ; aeronautics. 

i8si C. Mathews Mem. 111 . viii. 178 A very learned dis- 
sertation on ballooning. 1870 Pall MttU G. 7 Sept. 4 
Military ballooning. 1877 Blalkik Wise Men 343 Helmlct* 
ballooning)! in the pathless air. 

Balloo*ning p ///- a. [f. as prec. + -ino'-\] 
Soaring, swelling, or puffed out, like a balloon. 

1873 Emerson Lett. *.W. Aims i. 16 A grand pair of bal- 
looning wings. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 33 Gas-brained, 
ballooning, wandering men. 

Balloo nist, [f. as prec. 4 - -ist .1 An aeronaut. 

sta8 (see Air- balloonist). 1870 Standard 7 Dec., llw 
balloonists had a narrow escape of being carried out into the 
Atlantic. 

Ballot (bae bt), sb.l [ a( |. jt. ballotta 'a rounds? 
bullet . . a voice or lot' (Florio 1598), dim. of 
balla Ball sb 1 . : see -ot. Cf. F. ballotte, iCtli c. 
(now arch.). The early instances refer to Venice ] 
1 . A small ball used for secret voting ; hence, by 
extension, a ticket, paper, etc. so used. 

1349 Thomas Hist. Ita/is (x$6i> 79 Boxes, into whiche. if 
he wyll, he may let fall his ballot, that no man can perceive 
hym. sddo Mii.ton Free Comnrw, Wks. (x8$x) 438 x0 con- 
vey each Man his bean or ballot into the Box. 171© Lend. 
Gas. No. 4646,1 Elected by a great Majority of the Ballots. 
1864 Even. Standard m Nov., The voting waa m 


not very 

general, only 95,000 ballots beingpolled altogether. 

2 . The method or system of secret voting, origin- 
ally by means of small balls placed in an urn or 
box; on application of this mode of vqfing; also 
the whole number of votes thus recorded. 

1349 Thomas Hist, lialie 77 A triall of they r sentences by 
Ballot. xdBs N evils Plato Rediv. 78 The Doctrine of the 
Ballot which is our [the Venetians'] chief excellency- 174a 
Middleton Cicero 1. 11. hi Not by an open vote, but by a 
kind of ballot, or little tickets or wood distributed to the 
Citizens. z|tz Gibbon Deck 4 F. 111. Ixx. 79 a The sense of 
the majority was decided by a secret ballot. 1840 Macaulay 
Clive, Ess. (1854) II- 5*9 Sulivan wished to try the remit of 
a ballot. z88o M‘ Cabthy Osws Times IV. Hx. yay No refornt 
had seemed more unlikely than the adoption of the ballot. 

8. A method of drawing lots by taking out smal 
ball* etc., from a boa; aence gtn. lot-drawing. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1799) L 81 To put it to the C 1 muh«% 
and try, 1 * th’ Ballot of a Box and Dye t Whether his Mom y 
be his own. 1737 Lind Lett. Navy lu 98 Where there am 
more officers qualified to sit at a court martial, that they 
may be chose by ballot. 1788 Act a6 Geo. HI, evii. | 94 
The Number of Men . . to be chosen by Ballot out of the Li* 
returned. sSt§ Wellington in Gurw. Did L XII. 430 Dill- 
cult ie*. .in consequence of the ballot for the militia. 

4 . Comb, ballot-box, a box in which voting 
ballots are deposited, or from which, in drawing 
lota, small balls are taken out ; also fig. the ballot, 
secret voting ; ballot-man, an advocate of secret 
voting ; ballot-papor, the voting-paper used in 
secret voting. 

a idBe Butlrb Rem. (1759! I. §3 Some held no Way *0 
orthodox To try it, as the Ballot-Box. tigs Dixon W. Pen n 
sviL (1870) 146 Representatives were to be elected . . by the 
ballot-box. 1839 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 L c.91 T«» 
bunt a Chartist or a Ballot-man. xSsf Comb. Mag. XI. 
115 The ballot-papers of the electors were collected to a 


Ballot, J*- 2 fa. F. ballot, dim. of balle Balk sb* 
Cf. Balkt .1 A small bale, of 70 to iso lbs. 

1863 Times 13 Feb., The buUt of the .. bales and ballots 
brought forward had to be withdrawn. Mod. Alpaca aiul 
Peruvian spools come in ballots. , 

Ballot ^ bar lot), v.l Also 7 ballat, -©8,bal©t, 
7 -8 balot : see Balloting vbl. sb. Pples. ballot- 
•ft, -tog. [a. It. ballott-are 4 to choose, to cast or 
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draw loti with bullets ' (Florio 1596), f. batlotta \ 
mo Ballot sb. 1 Cf. F iailotter , 16th c .1 

1 1 tram. To vote, for approval, selection or 
rejection, upon (a proposed resolution, candidate, 
etc.), by depositing small balls in an urn or box, or 
by some other secret method. Obs. 

1349 Thomas Hitt. I tali* (1561) 77 This priu liege, to haue 
his onely oppinion bat lotted, no man hath but he [the DogeJ. 
1618 Wotton in Reliq. (i6Bn »6a None of the Competitors 
arriving to a sufficient number of Balls, they fell to halioie 
some others, anas Wood A th. Oxon. II./439 This Gahg 
lmd a Balloting* box and balloted how things should be 


2 . intr. To give a secret vote {for, against). 

— s Judg 


ijBa Nokth Plutarch ( 16561 907 The Judgee. .would never 
take their bale to ballot against him. a 1707 Burke SO. 
Short. Part. Wits. X. 89 The Electors shalT ballot; the 
Members of Parliament also shall decide by ballot, c x8xo 
Kosk in Byram's IVks. 11846; 930/a Balloting now for merit, 
now for hunger. 

b. To ballot for \ to select (a body of officials, etc.), 
elect or reject (an individual candidate), by secret 
voting. Often with indirect passive ; cf. 4. 

169a Luttrkll Brief. Ret. III. 464 The two bouses bal* 
jotted fur a committee . . to take Sir Thomas Cooks exam* 
(nation. 1773 Johnson in Boetveli 30 Apr., 1 was this even* 
ing to bn ballot ted for as cuudidate for admission into that 
society. 1869 Daily Hews 17 Ilea, Twelve candidates for 
the fellowship were proposed and ordered to be balloted for. 
8. trans. To select by the drawing of lots (*. g. 
conscripts for military service). 

178a Cowrra Task iv. 6aj The clown . . Is balloted, and 
trembles at the news. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. Hi. 1. i. 15 
Peasants . . who will not be balloted for Soldiers. 

4 . To ballot for : to select by lot, draw lots for. 

1786 Act a$ (,eo. Ill , evii. 9 at marg ., To appoint what 
Number of Men shall serve . . who are to be bollotted for. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 91 Mar. 5/4 Mr. Slagg intends to ballot 
for another day for his resolution. 

tBallo-t, v 8 Obs. rare. In 7 balot. [a. F. 
ballotte r, f. ballot te small ball.] To toss about 
like a ball, drive hither and thither. 

*680 Nation's /mi. Pretensions Dh. York 4 That we be 
not again Balotted into a Field of Blood. 

Bulothda (b©lffu 7 ‘d, -ad), [a. F. ballot fade, 
f. ballotter : see prcc. and -ade] A kind of leap 
in which a managed horse bends his four legs 
without jerking out the hind ones. 

iW-Si in Ch ambkiis. 1813 Kncycl. Brit. III. 333. 
Sft'UOtem. [a. F. ballot t age , f. ballotter : see 
-a<ik.J In France, the second ballot, to decide 
between the two candidates who have come nearest 


to obtaining the legal majority. 

1869 Daily News 9 Dec., M. Glais-Bizoin at the ballotaffe 
of yesterday was elected. 1883 Leeds Merc. a6 Sept. a He 
was absolutely nowhere on the ballotage. 
t Bft llotant. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F ballot tant, 
pr. pple. of ballotter .] A voter bv ballot. 

x6«S J. Harkinoton Oceana (1700) 93 The number of the 
Dalfotanrs at either Urn. 

t Ballotft'tion. Obs. [f. Ballot v . (or its F. 
or It. equivalent 1 +-atioh.] Voting by ballot. 

x6ao Reliq. IVotton. (167a) 309 In the first Bal lo tat ion, the 
Balls were equal. X677 Govt. Yen ice 39 Every man speaks 
/nr or con as he thinks fit ; and afterwards they proceed to 
Balotation. 

t B&llo-t*. Herb. Obs. [a. F. bal lot e or It. 
ballotte , ad L. bal lot e, a. Gr. 0aAA<vrij.] The 
Black Stinking Horehound {Ballot a nigra). 

1331 Turner Herbal Fjb, Hallote hath foursquare atalkeo. 
1700 Pkiiver in Phil. Trans. XXII. 607 The leaves of this 
plant . . resemble our Bullote or stinking Horehound. 
Balloted, ppl- a. [Ballot v . + -m>.] Selected 
by ballot or lot. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 998 Plainly a ballotted soldier. 
Ballotoor (bfelotI*j). [f. Ballot sbA + -kkh.] 
An advocate of the ballot. 

1867 Examiner 19 Jan. 36 We are ballotecn, but we can- 
not countenance a charge so unjust. 

Ballotor (borUtoi). [f. Ballot v.i + -in 1 .] 
A voter by ballot. 

1737 Forster in PAH. Trusts. L. 460 The number of bal- 
lotters. s 798 Bkakenriduh ibid. 471 The electors or bal* 
totem are tne fencible men. 

Ballo‘tio*lly, adv. nonce-ivd. In reference to 
the ballot. 

4 x84a Syp. Smith Ballot Wks. 1850 II. 316/1 How has 
any father, ballotically speakiug, a right tu control the votes 
of nis family T 

t Ba'llotin. Obs. mnee-wd. [f. Ballot.] An 
officer in charge of a ballot-box. 

1696 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 116 Wherupon eight 
Hal lot ins or Pages . . take eight of the Boxes, ibid. The 
Ballotins having thus gather'd the Suffrages. 

Balloting (bm-wtiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ballot v.i] 
L Voting by ballot or by some secret method. 
1349 Thomas Hist. Ifalie (1561* 77 Many have reported, 
that the Duke in ballottyng should haue two voices. 1704 
Addison Italy (1733) 87 They decide all by Baloting. 1870 
Daily News 93 Nov., In 18a electoral colleges a second 
balloting will be necessary. 

2. Selection by lot, drawing of lots. 
a «6»8 Raleigh Remain* <16441 S® To elect Magistrates. . 
by Lot or Balloting. ifae Dr/, find. Chets. 7, 95 We must 
go to balloting for the Controversie and take the Papers 
as they arise. >773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 3* That noconstable 
..should have any authority in balloting of soldiers. 1873 
Daily News 95 Aug., At the close of balloting for places. 


8. attnb., as In ballohngbook, *box. -glass, 
than in Heath Grocort Comp. <1869) 100 To trie the aayde 
eloctiou by the ballot ynge bog, 9877 Yarsamton Eng. 
Impr. 34 Each Freeholder drops into me Baletting Box one 
Bowie . . And for chasing of Parliament men and all pub- 
lick Votes in Corporations, it were, happy it were so. 1700 
I.urraxLL Brief Ret. IV. 6e8 Each member pat into the 
ballotting glaaae [a] list of 13 commissioners. 1797 Ann. 
Reg. 2/1 The balloting books. . they carried away in triumph. 
Ballotiffit (bsrlatlst). [f. Ballot sb. 1 4 -ist.] 

A professed advocate of the ballot 

*837 Syd. Smith Who. 771 Votes, sheltered (as the ballotists 
BUDUose) from intimidation. 

li BlhllottraiMlt (bllirtmint). Med. [Fr., f. 
ballotter : see Ballot v.'l] A mode of diagnosing 
pregnancy, in which, upon a sudden push with the 
ringer on the front of the uterus, the foetus is felt 
to move away and return again. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 949. 1861 Tanner Preen. iL 43. 
t Sft'Uow. sb. 1 [Only in the Shaksp. Folio of 
1633, and subseq. editions, in loc. cit., where the 
Quartos have battero , and bat (stick, rough walking- 
stick) ; besides which, batton , battoun , * stick, 
cudgel' obs. f. Baton (q.v.) is a probable emenda- 
tion. Bailey ( 1742) has 'Bailout, a pole, a long stick, 
quarter-staff, etc. Shakesp.' (quoted by Halliwell as 
• Northern ') : but no such word seems to exist, or 
to have any etymological justification.] 

1603 Shake. Lear iv. vi. 947 lea tiy whither your Costard, 
or my Ballow be the harder. [Cf. 1673 Cotton Scqffer Scqft 
44_With my Battoon I'lc bang his sconce.] 

Ballow (boclpa^jA 5 * ‘Deep water inside a shoal 
or bar.' Smyth Sailors lVord-bk. 1867. 
t Ballow, a. Obs. rare— 1 . Ktymol. and mean- 
ing uncertain. A marginal note to Drayton says 
1 Gaunt.’ But cf. Balou a. 

1619 Drayton Poly *0 lb. Song iiL 40 The ballow Nag out- 
strips the winds in ch:iae. 

t Ballup. Obs. exc. dial, fprob. the same as 
bag lap. in Com pi. Scotl. vi. 66.] ‘The front or 
Hnp of the small-clothes.' Halliwell. (Common in 
north, dial.) 

c x6oo Rob. Hood tRitson' xxiii. 58 Then he put on the old 
mans breeks, Was patch’d from ballup to side. 

Ballueter, obs. form of Baluhtkk. 

Ballytte, obs. form of Ballad. 

Balm (bam), sb. Forms : 3 basme, 3- 5 bsme, 
(4 balame). 4-7 bawm(e, 4-8 baume, 4 9 baum, 
5 bavme, 5-6 bawl me, 57 baulme, balme, 7 
baulm, 6- balm. [ME. basme , bame, a. OF. basme, 
later bdme ( - Pr. basme. It. balsamo) L. balsa - 
mum: see Balsam, -um. Also, ME. baume,bawme , 
a OF. (13th c.) baustne, baume, literary or semi- 
literary refashioning* of basme , bdme, influenced by 
L. bal - ; whence also coinc the Eng. spellings balsme, 
baulm g, bawling, through which the MET bautng, 
bawrng , has l>ecn gradually altered to balm.] 

I. The aromatic resinous product. 

1 . An aromatic substance, consisting of resin 
mixed with volatile oils, exuding naturally from 
various trees of the genus Balsamodendren, and 
much prized for its fiagrnnce and medicinal pro- 
perties. (Cf. Balsam 1 b.) 

c xsao Halt Mrid. 13 Swote smirles. .bat 1* icleopet basme. 
1340 Hamvol.e Pr. Conte. 65a Of herbes and tres, springes 
baum ful gude. 4-1400 Maundkv. v. 52 Fyn Bawme u more 
bevy twyes, than in the Bawnie that is sophisticate. Ibid. 
xxvii. 976 Brennethe a vcssclle . . fulle of Bawme, for to 
seven gode smelle. 1494 Fabyan vi. clvi. 145 He sent to 
nym also tentis of ryche sylke & baulme nnturall. 1363 T. 
Oalk Antidot. 11. 35 This oile hath al the vertilcs of tme 
Balme. *97 Drydbn Yirg. Georg. 11. 165 Halm slowly 
trickles through the bleeding Veins Of happy Shrubs, in 
Idumaean Plains. Tennyson St. S. Stylites 908 

Spikenard, and balm, dnd frankincense. 

1 2 . An aromalic preparation for embalming the 
dead. Obs. 

c 1340 C nrsor Af. ( Laud MS.> 1x503 A bawme of wonder byt- 
teraes That dedinen with anoynted is. 148s Caxton Chron . 
Eng ccxliil 984 Kyng Henry.. closed it (the body of King 
Richard] in a fayre cheste with dynersfe speceryes and 
baunies. s6x8 [See Bai.mrr 1.J 
8. Fragrant oil or ointment used for anointing. 
1447 Hokenham Seyntys 138 Wyth swete bawmshe anoyn- 
tyd had be. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 111. ii. m Not all the 
water in the rough rude Sea Can wash the Balme from an 
anoynted King. 1603 Fa vine Theat. Horn. 11. xitt. 954 The 
holy Viole or But tell, full of Baulme. 

4 . fig. Aromatic fragrance, agreeable perfume. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 220/3 She had sothly the bame of 
good odour, .in conuersacion. 1370 Holinbmbd Scot. Chron. 
I. 96 The proved* . . that the sow racks not of [mime. 1708 
Thomson spring 733 When nought but balm is breathing 
thro* the woods. x866 B. Taylor Poems of Orient 158, I 
love the palm, With his leaves of beauty, his fruit of balm. 

8. Aromatic ointment tued/W soothing pain or 
healing wounds ; « BalsaIkJv. 8. arch. 

1393 Gowkr Corn/. III. 313 This maister hath her every 
jointe With . . balsme anofnte. 1486 8k. St. A IbttnsHI awn- 
ing Aiiij, Anoynt the soora with bawme. 1363 T. Gal* 
Antidot. 11. 34 The Baulme where wyth graena and frasha 
woundes are iroedilye cured. 1671 Milton Samson 18 6 As 
Balm to fester'd wounds. 

6. trans/ \ or fig. A healing, soothing, or softly 
restorative, agency or influence. 


M49 Bh. Com. Prayer Ps. cxli. 3 Left not their praehmi 
balms break my head. 1394 SHakb. Rick. //(.LK13 Loe, 
in these windowes . . I powre the helpleeae Balms of my 
Lock yer <////*) Baulnp for Ml 


poors eyes, slri N. 
England and Ireland, 
delicious Ah. .Shall br 


_ 1667 Milton P. J*. il 40a 

braath her balme. I7|g Young Centaur 

iv. Wks. 1737 IV. 9 uB There is a sovereign balm in prayer, 
1807 CsAasa Library 37 Sea here the balms thatpassion’s 
wounds assuage. 3%o Bryant Homer wx. I.sm They laid 
them down to rest, And ao received the balm oealeep. 

7 . Comb, and Attrib., at balm bredthing, -dew, 
-liquor, -shrub, - tree , • word ; also balm-ltke adj. ; 
balm-ahed, the season when balm is distilled. 

xSOg Lodge Fig for Momus v. To guide the Sages of 
*bafme-brea thing East. 1830 Tsnnyson Talking Oak 968 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet. 1369 Spenser Soma, is, With 
*Halmlike odor did perfume the aire. nsyo Scot. Poems 
x6 th C. « xBbi) 11. 304 In rottin bosses no *balma liquor lyes 
1840 Browning Sordtllo vi. 44s Why grudge your having 
gained . .The brakes at *balm.*Wl. lira Carlylc Heroes 
11. 74 Odoriferous "balm-dinibs. i6ox Holland Pliny xvi. 
xxxil. The *balm tree can abide no other place but lury. 
187s Macduff Mem. Paimos vi. 75 What ‘'balm-words lor 
the martyred disciples. 

II. 8. A tree yielding balm ; these trees belong 
to the genus BalsamodemU on. N.O. Amyridacest , 
and are found in Asia and northern Africa. 

1387 Tmkvisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1. 107 ludea Is riche . . of 


(I* balsam is), of olyues, of pomgarnet. *1440 
Promp. Parv. 97/t Bawme, tre, balsamns. a igao Myrr. 
Our Ladye 285 Ilawlme ys a tree and all that ys therein ys 
Bacon New Atl.{i6&) 95 The Crosier of 


(N.O. Labiate ) ; the chief aie Balm Gentle or 
Balm-mint ( Melissa officinalis ) and Bastard Balm 
{ Afelittis metis sophy Hum). Also Field Balm {Cala- 
mintha Nrpeta). 

c 1440 Promf. Pore \ 97 Bawme, her be . . me/issa. 1331 
Turner Herbal D iiij, The comon baume.. is but a bas- 
tard kynde. and the true bawme . . may be called in Eng- 
lish. bawme gentle. x6oo Chapman Odyss. v. 97 With sweet 
balm-gentle, and blue violets hid. 1713 Pliivkr in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIII. 195 Our common Garden Baulm. 1813 
G Marshall Garden, xvi. ted. 51 963 Balm is either plain or 
variegated. 

b. attrib. in domestic or medicinal preparations, 
os balm- tea. -water, - wine : and para 9 ynlhttic dcriv, 
as balm-leaved. Balm-mint » Balsam-mint. 

173a Mrs. Delany Autobiog. (1861 r 111. 131 Whey at 7 
this morning and baume tea at 10. 1861 Dklamkr Fitch. 

Card. 199 Balm-tea is a sudorific and febrifuge in high re- 
pute amongst village doctresKcs. 171a tr. Pomee’s Hist. 
Druqs 1. 73 Distill d from White-Wine, Rose or Balm- 
Water. x8x6 Scott Antiq. vi, ‘ Would you take ony thing 1 
— a class of balm wine?' x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I V. 
xi8 Balm-leaved Fig wort. 136a Turner Herbal 11. 140 a, A 
kinde of mint that is called in English baum mynte. 

IV. Balm of Gilead : see also Halhak. 

10. (Also Balm of Mecca.) A gold-coloured oleo- 
resin exuded fioni the tree Balsamodendron ( l Head - 
etise, or perhaps B. Opobalsamum, formerly much 
esteemed as an antiseptic and vulnerary, b. A 
factitious or ‘quack ’ imitation of this. c. Ameri- 
can B. of G. : a resin obtained from the Lctca 
carana. 

(Balsamodendron probably yields the BdXonuov, balsa- 
mnm t of the ancient m. The tei in ' balm of Gilead ’ is modern, 
and like the botanical aperific name Gtleadense , originated 
in the assumption that this is the substance mentioned in 
the Bible as found in Gilead, and called in the English 
translation ‘ balm.* But the Ueb. word tsdri rendered 

* halm ' was not identified with /EtaAtrapui', balsamum by tlie 
I.XX or Vulgate, which render it b 1 l Ttyf l> retina, resin. 

* Balm* began witn Coverdale.) 

x«35 Coverdai.k Gen. jtxxvii. 95 Ismaelitcs corny ng from 
Gilead with, .spyces, balme [Wycl. swete gumine, Purvey 
rnsyn], and myrre. 1360 Bisi^ (Geneva > Jer. viii. 99 Is 
there no balme [Wyci.if, gumme, resyn ; Coverdale, triadcj 
at Gilead? is there no Fhysition there? 1703 Maundrrll 
Jourtt. yems. 11791) 86 This Oyl they take inwardly., 
preferring it before Balm of Gilead. 17x7 Lady Montague 
Lett. 49 D. 9 As to the balm of Mecca, 1 will certainly send 
you some. x8xa Examiner 30 Nov. 765/1 The sale of the 
Balm of Gilead has not been quite so extensive. 

11. The evergreen shrub Draeocephalum eanari- 
ettse ( Treas. Bot .) ; in quot. perhaps common Balm. 

X767 Watson in Phil. Trans. I.VII. 443* I even the 
plant, usually called Balm of Gilead . . flourishing without 
shelter (in or near London). 

12 . attrib . in Balm of Gilead shrub. Balm of 
Gilead Hr; the N. American species yielding 
Canada Balsam. 


America. , 

Balm (bam), v. arch. Forms : 4-5 bame, 4-6 
bawme, (5 bourn), 5-6 balme, ibnlmbe). 6 
baum, 7 - balm. [app. f. Balm sb. \ hut cf. OF. 
enbasmer (nth c.), also balsamtr to embalm, 
bausmer Ho breathe perfume.] 

L trans. To embalm, arch. 

njBO A". Alls. 4671 Theo body was bawmed, and leydln 
a Bcnrync. et 4m Antnrr Arth. xiv, Quyl the body be 
boumet and brojte on a here. s6xx Spkkd Hist. Gt. BrU. 
ix. xxiv. (1631) is6x Shea balming it (the head], sent It to 
her Holy Father. 184 8 Kinolake Aetfea vi. 93 May l»T“ 
been a five king just after the Flood, but has eince lam 
balmed in spica. 
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+ 2 . To anoint with fragrant, soothing, or deans- 
ing oil or other liquid. Obs. 


i MWi numiivf, a vi, [im uwkj i*«ccii 

oyle at ntr layle, and bamyth bar (eta. xfpft Shaks Tam. 
Shr. Induct. 48 Balme bin foula hand in warm* distilled 
water*. *600 Chapman Odyss. iv. 60 Wbora handmaid* , • 
Bath’d, balm’d thorn. 

f b. To mix or impregnate with halm. 06 s. 

tggs Paukml 444/a When a mcdicyn is bawmed it hath a 
strong* savour. 

+ 0, To smear with something resinous or sticky; 
also rarely, to smear on (the sticky material). 06s . 
or dial. 

sola Wvclip John ix. 6 Ha . . leydo, or bawmeda, tha day 
on his yjen. 1388 — Ex. iL 3 Sche bawmeda [xvBa gtewide] 
it with tar and pitch. ssaS Tkkvisa Barth. De r. R . xii. 
iv.iktme (boas] brynge)>. .pinges Jxit bon sumdel gleymy and 
glewy, and hawraeh perwith pe hyue. iiS7 Wsicht Provinc. 
Did.. He bawmed and slawmed it all over mortar and wash. 
8. To soothe, alleviate (pain, sorrow, etc.), arch. 

a 1400 C better PI. 165 Myrre . . in baste to balmbe his thoo. 
1605 Shaks. hear 111. vL 105 This rest might yet have balm'd 
thy broken wiuws. 1S77 M. Arnold Poems 1. 303 Only 
death can balm thy woe. 

Balm-apple: see Balsam -apple in Balsam sb. 10. 
Balm-criolcet. [earlier baum-cricket , app. 
a mistranslation of G. haum-grille , * tree-cricket,’ 
by confusion with ME. haunt Balm. (Taken by 
Tennyson, he tells us, from Dalzel.)] The cicada. 

17S3 Bailky, Chad a, the Baum-cricket, a genus of four- 
winged insects. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . 11, Cicada, a 
sauterclle, or, acrording to others, a balm-cricket. 1797 
Dalzkl A Haiti. Maj. II. 187 note on Theocr. Idyll 1. u8) 
T sent, Cicada vetcruin. .Cicada erui Linn , Angl. the Balm 
Cricket. 1833 Tennyson Dirge vii, The balm-cricket carols 
clear I n the green tlmt folds tny grave. 

f Balmer 1 . Ohs. rare [f. Balm + -KB 1 .] 
(He who or) that which embalms. 

a t6$8 Raleigh Rent. <16441 *56 Hlnud must be my Bodies 
only Balmer. .No other Balm will there be gi ven » 

+ Balmer Ohs. rare- 1 . 'Apparently some 
kind of coloured cloth.’ Halliwell. 

a 1400 C '/tester Piays 17a Princes, prelates of price Bar- 
rones in balmer and byse. 

B almily (bA'imfaD, v. [f. Balmy a. + -Ft =* L. 
-find re to make ] To render balmy. 

*713 Ciibynk Eng. Malady *u 6 iL.) The fluids have been 
entirely sweetened and balmified. 

B almily ' bamili), adv. [f. Balmy a. + -ly*.] 
In a balmy manner. 

1847 in Craig. 1861 Temple Bar II. 476 The wind . . was 
breathing balmily. 

Balminees. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of lieing balmy. 

1733 Ciikynk Eng. Malady 1. ii. § a The Blood declines 
from ns due Fluidity and Balmynesa [cf. Balsam 4). ~“ -- 
Goulburn Vers. Re tig. in. (1873* 199 A delicious bolt 
in the air. 

Balming (bamii)), vbl. sb. [f. Bai.M v. + -ino 1 .1 
The action a. of embalming, b. of anointing with 
balm, o. of soothing. 

z<8s N. T. I Khem. ) John xil ntarg., The deuout offices 
of balming and anointing the dead bodies. 1600 Chapman 
Odyss. xviii. iR. 1 Forbears to speakc Of baths, or bahnings. 
1844 Dickfns Mar.Chus.ifZ. D. ed.)soa Hearts want bind- 
ing and spirits want balming when people die. 

Balmoral (bifrlmpral). [name of Queen Vic- 
toi ia’s residence in Scotland!) Used as a specific 
name of : a. A variety of Scotch cap. b. A kind 
of figured woollen petticoat, o. A kind of boot 
lacing in front. 

1864 I.ockkr Loud, Lyrics (1876) 43, I know that when 
they walk in gram, she wears Balmorals. 1887 F. Ludlow 
Brace of Roys 263 A skirt of garnet silk looped up over a 
pretty Balmoral. a 1867 Summer L. Goldthwaitds L{/e 77 
Kasetted slippers instead of heavy Balmoral Boots. 

Balmy (bami >, a. [f. Balm sb. 4- -i*.] 

1. Yielding or producing baltn. 

1667 Milton /*. L. v. 24 What drops the Myrfhe, and what 
the halmie Reed. 174a Com.inm Eclog. i. 49 The balmy 
shrub for you shall love our shore. 

1 2. Of the consistency of balm | resinous. Ohs. 
178s Monro Anal. 14 The marrow is . . oily and balmy in 
middle age. 

8. Delicately and deliciously fragrant. 
r 1900 Dunbar Gold. Targe 97 Kwiry blonie . . Opnyt A 
spied thair balmy jcves. iftna Shaks. Oth. v. iL 16 lie smell 
thee on the Tree. Oh Balmy breath. 1794 Burns Whs. IV. 
31 4 Like a bauniy kiss. 18*4 Mins Mttford Pillage Ser. 1. 
118631 85 Under the shade of those balmy firs. 

4 . fig. Deliciously soft and soothing. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. ii. 950 To haue their Balmy 
wnk’d with strife. 174a Young Nt. Th. 1. 1 Tir’d Nature's 
‘.weet restorer balmy Sleep! 1837 Heavyskge Saul {t86$) 
x6t 'J’lie balmy sense of fault forgiven. 

6. Of wind, air ( weather, etc. (combining senses 
3 and 4) ; Deliciously mild, fragrant, and soothing. 

1704 Pope Winter 48 The balmy zephyr* x8§e Tknnyson 
In M Tern, xvii, And balmy drops . . Slide from the bosom of 
the stars. 1867 Miss Br addon R. Godwin 11. v. 73 When 
the August weather was brightest and balmiest. 

6. Of healing virtue, medicinally soothing. 

1748 Collins Ode to Pityi. With balmy hands his wounds 
to bind. tyo6 Burks Regie. Peace Wks. 184a II. 318 To 
a^uaga his bruised dignity with half a yard square of balmy 
iplomaudk d-achylon. i8si E. Irvino Babylon IL 39s 
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cure for a disease, is to send . . balmy medicine 


+ Bala#, 06 s. 0-7 ; also 6 bawne. [ad. L. 
balneum bath.] A (warm) bath : see Balneum. 

UTS Ripley Comp. Akh . in Ashm. (1851)7. 149 Wyth beta 
of Balna, or ells of our Dounghyll 1370 Lcvins Monty. 
/44 Bawne. bath, sflog Timms Quersit, iil 168 Conuenlent 
digestions in the heats of halne Mary. 

Balneal (bedroll), a. [f. L. balm-urn + -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to a (warm) bath, or to bathing. 

cdtt Howell Lett. (1650) I. spa Others attribute mis 
balneal heat unto the sun. sdOxAtkeuaum as Sept. 363/1 
The balneal usages of the local Romans. 

Balnea (bae lniftri). [ad. L. balhedrium in 
cl. L. only in pi. balnearia , from adj. balnedrius 
belonging to the balneum bath.] A bath or 
bathing-place ; a medicinal spring. 

1848 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vl vlL 309 The Balnearies 
or bathing places, sifts R. Burton Dahoms II. 998 A 
raised earth rim Cm a balneary. 

Balneation (bwln<,ri jan). lObs. [u. of action 
f. med.l#. batne&re to bathe : see - atxonJ Bathing. 

tftsft Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep . 11. vL tot BilnutlonL 
washings, and fomentations, tftsft 
and in mod. Diets. 


in Blount Clossogr.; 


t Bh toftfttflgy, a. Obs~° [ad. L. bahuStdrius , 
f. bahudtor bath-keeper : see -out.] * Of or per- 
taining to a bath ’ Bailey 1731. 
t BaintO. Ohs. Latinized spelling of Bagnio 
1, a. See also Balneum. 

s tea Gaudkn Tears Ch. 351 The Balneoe and Theatres 
of free Cities. 170a W. J. Bruyn's Toy. Levant x. 36 The 
Bain eo of the Slaves belonging to the Grand Signior. 

Balneography (ba lnrV grilfi). [f L. balneum 
bath 4 - Gr. -y patpla writing ] A description of, or 
treatise upon, baths, lalsto'logy [see -logy], 
scientific medical study of bathing and medicinal 
springs. Balnaologloal (bsedurirlp dgik&l), a. of 
or pertaining to balneology. Balaeoflierapy 
(->c‘iipi) [Gr. Bfpavtia medical treatment], treat- 


xaa/i The physician who has . . experience* in balneology. 

II Balnoiun (bue ln/^m). [L. ; - bath.] 

1 . A bath or bathing. 

tftja French Yorksh. Sha iv. 45 Water is used . . first by 
way of Balneum , or bathing the whole body. Ibid. 49 A 
cold Balneum. 

2 . A /ch., Chem., and Cookery (short for the fuller 
Balneum Marin , erron. Maris \ : — Bain Mahib. 
(The L. ablative ba/neo , occurring after * in,’ was 
occaa. taken as the name of the vessel.) 

uyx Ripley Comp. Alck. in Ashm. (165a) Ep. xx6 Then in 
Bafneo of Mary togeather let them be circulat. 1394 Plat 
JrtvrlLHo. 11. 93 You must have a large Balneo wherein 
you may place sixe or eight glaiae bodies at once. 1841 
French Distill, i. (1631) 14 A Balneum as hot as ashes. 
Ibid. iv. 06 Digest them in a temperate Balneo. xyoft Mrs. 
Glassr Cookery xxv. 378 Distil them in a glass still, balneum 
Maria. 18x1 Hooper Med. Did ., Balneum Maria, Bab 
tteum Maris , a warm water bath. 

Balon(e, -oone, -oune, obs. ff. Balloon. 
Balotted: see Ballot v l . 
t Bolow*, baloo*, interj. and sb. Obs. [Ap- 
parently a nursery utterance, and probably without 
derivation : it varied with balililow , and baw lu la 
law. According to Jamieson ' supposed to be nart 
of an old Fr. lullaby, Has le loup ! , or bas % id le 
loupr ( down ! there the wolf), but this is a mere 
conjecture without any known historical basis.] 

A. interj. An utterance used in lulling to sleep. 

a 1704 Lady A. BotkwelCs Lament in Tca-t. Misc. (1733) 

11. 130 Balow my boy, ly still and sleep. It grieves ino sore 
to hear thee weep. 

B. sb. a. A lullaby, b. A song and tune con- 
taining this word. 

xftxi Bkaum. & Fl. K’nt. 0/ Burning Pestle IL (Boucher) 
You musicians play Balool sftxq Z. Boyd L . Bat tell 308 
(Jam.) I allied with Nathan's * balowea.’ 1794 Ritson Scot. 
Songs , Ah. 109 (Jam.) The editor . . pretends that . . there 
are two * bolowes,’ as they are stiled, the first. 1 The balow 
Allan,' the second ’Palmer’s Balow’. . commonly called 
Lady Bothwell’s Lament. 

t Ba lowe-flre. Ohs. In form » « Fatal or 
destroying fire,’ f. Bale a. or Bale sbA; but used 
in the sense of BALK-rniR 1, q.v. 

1x430 Chev. Assigns 933 be ^ondere is my qwene* betrice 
she hette, In he xondere bsiowe fyre • is buskedde to brenne. 
Ibid. 344 Brente here in be balowe fyeraile to browne askes. 
[cf. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Ballyddeese [Balow- blaze], a bonfire.] 

B&Irag, obs. form of Bullykao. 

II Balsa (bre’lfci). Also 8 balsa. [Sp. * a boat.’ 
Mlnsheu 1623.] A raft, or fishing-float, used 
chiefly on the Pacific coasts of South America. 

1778 Robertson Hist. Anter. II. vii. 190 Where the rivers 
became deep . . they are p a s s ed in Balsas, or floats. 1890 
Prescott Peru 1 1. 3 To transport the commander’s baggage 
and the military stores on some of the Indian balsas. 
Balaam (b$ a lsftra). sb. Forms: 1 balsam, 
balsam, balaama ; 6*7 balaome, 7 -urn, -ame, 
7-8 -obi. 7- balsam, [ad. L. balsam-urn : Sec 
below. Found already in OE. as balsam, balsam 
(neat.), and balaama , -t. wk. ? m. or f. ; then not 
till e 1600, the general popular sense having been 
meanwhile supplied by hasme, baume from F. (see 


Balm), and die more specific sense, from the Re- 
nascence, by the L. batsamum unchanged, and 
occasionally by It. balsam* s see these words.] 

%. The aromatic resinous product. ■■ *1 

1 . An aromatic vegetable juice; • Balm sb. 1. 

e wo Sax. Leochd is. Ixiv, pis is balzaman amyring wlp 
mltum untrumnasoum. Ibid. Ckue on bam hcafifs . . scaal 
on balsams boon, iftaa Carr. Smith Virginia u. aft A vary 
daare and odoriferous Gumma., which aomoeallad B a l sa m . 
a tyzi Kin Btmadina Wks. 179s IV. 59ft Thu Trees . . la 
od’rous Balsam bleed away. sSga Yeats Growth Comm. 
«6 Gem t, spices, and balsams Drought from India and 
Arabia. t 

b. specifically: 7 Vue Balsam, or Balsam of Mecca, 
the earliest known sort, is Balm op Gilead, q.v. 
The discovery of America brought knowledge of 
many other natural balsams or oleo-resins, e.g. 
Balsam of Acoucki. of Copaiba, of Peru, of Tolu, 
all used medicinally, and Canada Balsam , from 
the Balm of Gilead Fir, used also in mounting 
objects for the microscope. 

1071 Salmon Son. Med. iti. xxIlL 444 Balaamum venatn, tha 
true Balsam . . is the chief of the Oyls and Balsams in the 
world. Ibid. Balsam of Tolu . . hath the same virtue with 
the former, itri Load. Goa. No 5939/a Six Pots of Balsam 
of Mecca. 1771 J. S. Le Dran's Obesrv. Snrg. 43 Slips of 
. . Linen, moistened with Balsam of Peru. 9839 LixoLxv 
Not.Syst. Bot. 187 Balaam of Acouchi is produced by Idea 
acuchma . i8yx Brswstxr Optics xxL 191 Cementing upon 
it a plate of glare with Canada balsam. 

2 . An aromatic oily or resinous medicinal prepa- 
ration, usually for external application, for healing 
wounds or soothing pain. 

1979 Lamgmam Gmrd. Health (1633) 389 A balsam, taka 
oile oliue one pint, S. lohns wort. Betony, Centory, ft 
Selfeheale, ana one handfull. sftss Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 34 This unguent is a sure Balsamc for wounds 
of any sort. 1871 Salmon Syn. Med. iil xxix. 490 Balsams. . 
are made of Oyl, Butter, Fat, Suet, Gums, Roams, end other 
thing!, which will mix or melt, tjm Gay Poems (1745) I. 

1 ao His pills, his balsams and hi* Ague-spelts. t8fta Skxat 
Uhlantfs Poems 936 Ah I no balsam e’er sliall heal him. 

b. specifically, of various substances dissolved (n 
oil or turpentine, os Balsam of Aniseed, of Saturn 
(see quot.), of Steel, of Sulphur. 

1894 Phil. Trans. XV 111. 900 Balaam of Sulphur . . made 
with Oyl of Turpentine and Brimstone. 1717 51 Chamrkrs 
Cycl., Balsam of Saturn is a salt, or sugar oflead, dissolved 
in oil or spirit of turpentine, iftae Imison Se. 8 Art. 11 . 
138 Fixed oils dissolve sulphur and then form Balsams. 

3 . fig. A healing, soothing agent or agency. 

1607 Shaks. Tim oh iil v. 10 Is this the Balsoine, that the 

vsuri ng Senat Powres into Captaince wounds t sftex Burton 
Anat . Mel. iil iv. 11.10.(1651) 698 No salvation, no balsoine 
for their diseased souls, a 1784 Lloyd To G. Coleman Poet. 
Wks. 1774 1. 109 From friendship’s source the balsam flows. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet 94 Was not the people’s blessing., 
a balsam to thy blood! 

+4. transf. in Alch. A healthful preservative 
essence, of oily and softly penetrative nature, con- 
ceived by Paracelsus to exist in all organic bodies. 
Cf. Balsamum 3. Obs. 

x 643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. 9 43 Radical! balaome, 
or vital! sulphur of the parts. sflflB A. Fox W arts' Surg. 
1. vi, 35 The humidity of the natural! balsum, which alwayes 
like a chrystal lyeth on the wound, sjgn Chkyne Eng. 
Malady 11. iii. | x. 137 The Blood is return d to i 



Hydri ...... ww 

which are the Balaom of our Memoriae. 175a Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Dead Balsam . . of myrrh ana aloes. . for 
drying and absorbing the humours of dead bodies. 

6 . Chem. Compounds, insoluble in water, con- 
sisting of resins mixed with volatile oils. Formerly 
only those oleo-resinous compounds which con- 
tained benzoic acid were called balsams: the Fr. 
baume has this limited meaning. 

1873 Grew Anat. Roots iU. f 91 A curious Balsams of a 
Citrine Colour ..1 call it a Balsams; because it will not 


1819 Children Chem. A usd. 996 Resinous 
l bensoic acid when heated, .one of the 


dissolve in water, 
matters which afford f 
chief characteristics by which balsams are distinguished 
from resins. 

7 . attrib ., as in balsam-fir, - oil, , - poplar , •tree. 

1801 Holland Pliny xxiil iv. The Balsame olle, called 
Balm, is of all others most pretious. xftefl Blackmork Pr. 
Arth . 11. 147 The fragrant BulKom-Tree^utilU around Her 
healing Riches. s 8 m Parkman Champlain xii. UB75) 349 
The spruce, hemlock, balsam-fir, or pine. x88e Garden 
14 Jan. *s/i The Balsam Poplar and the Lombardy grow 
rapidly near water. 

II. 8. A tree yielding balsam : see Balm sb. 8. 

c 1000 ittLFRie Gloss, in Wright Voc. (W.) /139 Catpo bnU 
sami, balsaraes bbed Opobalsamum. balsames tear, sftgx 
Jer. Taylor Course Serm. 1. i. 7 Falling tike the tears of 
the balsam of ludea. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 699 B al s a m 
of Tolu, a lofty evergreen tree. , 

III. 9 . A flowering plant, of the genus /m- 
paliens , distinguished by its hooded and spurred 
coloured sepals, and thick succulent stem. Usually 
applied to Jmpatiens Balsamina, an ornamental 
garden flower producing under culture variegated 
double blossoms ; sometimes also to the yellow- 
flowered /. NoliAangere, found wild in Britain. 

174s Compl. Fam.-Piece il UL 379 Female Balaams, Lark- 
spurs, Convolvulus. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvL 
407 A wild species called Yellow Balsam and also by the 



fiMilfer of QiMk.iB.huMl and Touah-ma-aot. *•% Bahamlcal humour of mv Blood. sflfs WtSTMACorr Sertjpi. 

10: bS^s- ?ts flteaflusr' 4 ' ■**- raiDou * punu - 


i/, /'. meg. Apr. 149 i n* stood or rwiaanu in the window* 
10 . BeLuun Apple (or Balm Apple) : a. proi 
perly, nunc of specica of Afomordtca (Jf. Baled- 
mina, M. Ckmmmtia), gourd-like plants with 
highly coloured fniita or *tpplc^ y alio called AppU 
bfjerusalcm, and ‘Male ' Balaam Apple; b. ab- 
surdly, given also to the common garden Balaam 
( 4 Female * Balaam Applet becanee both were called 
by early herbalists Balsamina : see Balaam;**. 
Balaam .mint, Balaamint (or Balsam-tansy) ; 
Alkoost or Coatmanr ( Tanacetum Ba/samita). 

sgffl Lvtk ZMm/u 441 The 000 is called tha Mala Balaam, 
or Balm* apple. The othar is caUod tho fraud* meant 
apple. ljM Gebabde Herbal 11. lax (1633) 36a Balme apple 
or apple or Hkrusalem grows bat In hot countries. ilgfl 
Furnio, Cmmaea, the herb called the Balsam apple, list 
Corn., Balsamine. the balsam apple (whose ogle doth 
close up wounds like Balme). 174 Bradley Foot. Diet, 
S.V., Balm, or Balsam- Apple (Female), a Plant . . a Foot 
and a half high, of a raddMa Colour at the Bottom, etc. 

cioeo Alnic Gloss, in Wright Poe. iW.) /13b Sisimbrium, 
balsminte. igt Lytx Dodoem s a 50 Balaamynte floureth in 
July and August, step Toman. Four-/. Boasts 4x0 The 
hern called Baltaamint or Cost nuuy. il6g luted, Observ . 
Bo. A 466 Balsam-tansy acted still more powerfully, 
t jB. as tuff. Balmy, deliciously fragrant, 
siua Burton Amat. MeL ui. ii. iv. i. 130 She will adventure 
all her estate , .for m Nectarcan. a bauson* bias alone, 
llliini (b^isim), v. [f. Balsam tb . J 

1 . To anoint or impregnate with balsam ; to per- 
fume ; to heal, salve. 

atSM Wharton Whs. (id8 3)398 Tranquillity succeeds our 
Brutiah Warn. Balsonis our Wounds, aadyo Hackkt A bp. 
Williams v* 1893)37 The Gift* of our young . . Age are very 


WUUoeuex.* 1893)37 The Gift* of our young . . Age are very 
sweet, whan they are Hakam'd with Discretion, siao Moose 
Anaeroon IvL 18 To balsam every mortal woe I 
8 . m tr, (for red.) To anoint oneself with balsam. 
stfS Sismondf* Lit. Europe II. xxxviii.jaoTo bathe and 
balsam in the streams of joy. 

8. treats. To embalm, rare, 

sigg Motley Dutch Rep. (1861 1 1 . aaa [He] fell down dead 
,.we have had him balsam ed aud sent home. 


+ Bhlltmtti, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. 
balsamdtus , pa. pple of balramdrg ; cf. late UK. 
balsa mi,] Embalmed. 

1490 H arcing Ckroa. xcv. xvfi, He made his ymage of laton 
• .In which* he put his body balaomatc. 

(bjlsim/ijsn, b*l-). [n. of ac- 
tion f. med.L. balsamdre : see prec.] The process 
of embalming or preserving from putrefaction. 

sits PhiL CeUoet. XII. 104 An Univcnal Bahamation, or 
Conservation of all thing* Animal, or Vegetable. 1793 
Chamrrrs CycL Supp., B el t a rn atio n , .the act or art of em- 
balming deed bodies. 

llhHUmd (bjlsimd), ppl. a, [f. Balsams 
• 10.) Covered with balsam. 

xtg4 I. Houo biicrmc, l iii* (1867) *»• The specimen being 
placed on the balsamcd surface. 

Btlgamie (bjlafie-mik, bdH-), a . and tb, [f. Gr. 
fidka ap-or Balsam + -ic ] .A. adj. 

1. Ot the nature of, or yielding, balsam. 

1696 Gkkw Auat. Flower* 11. iL fl 10 A Gummy or Bal- 
samick Juyce. a 171s Kxn Hymnotheo Wks. 1791 III. 998 
Gilead, on whose odVou* Top, Balsamick Gum*, like liquid 
Amber, drop. xSoj Edin. Rev. VI. 41 x Some balsamic pine. 

2 . Having the delicate aromatic fragrance of 


balsam ; deliciously fragrant, balmy. 

1714 Stbblb Sotosmon's Song, Breathes thro' the Air a soft 
Balsamic Scent. 1I73 Lomuv. Monk. Gated, Mag, xxiii. 
The sweet Balsamic exhalations of the pine. 

8. Having the healing properties of balsam; 
soothing, restorative, health-giving. 

lies Timms Quersit. 1. xi. 48 The unhxenuill balsamick 
medicine. 1717 Lady Montagu Lett. 47 II. 39 Very bal- 
samic for disordered heads. 1999 T. Beddobs l.et. Darwin 
7a The supposition that the tweet breath of the cow is heal- 
ing end balsamic. iSgi Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 479 Tha 
balsamic virtues of the royal hand. 

4 . Of. pertaining to, or full of, the subtle health- 
ful influence or 4 radical balsam ' conceived of by 
alchemists ; cf. Balsam sb. 4. 

1844 Digit Nat. Bodies xxiii. 1 8 . axa With three sortes of 
riuers or brookes, to runne through him . the one of a gentle 
balaamike oyle. 1686 Goad Celest. Rod. 11. ix. *84 The 
proper Preservative, some would call it tha Balsamick Spirit, 
of the Fruit ia dislodged by the Cold. 173a Chbyne Eng. 


of tha Fruit ia dislodged by the Cold. 173a Chbyne Eng. 
Malady 11. i. la. 1x3 To make the luices (of the Body] soft, 
tweet, snd Ixusamiac. 

6. fig . Soothing, healing, gently restorative, balmy. 

1 ban Decay Chr. Piety xviL 1 19. 357 Nor are those wounds 
ever like to close, till our seal grow more balsamick. 173a 


r more balsamick. 173a 
Johnson Rambl No. aoo P 3 Sleep that aheds hi* balsamick 
anodynes only on the cottage. 1170 Deutescm in Spurgeon 
Treat. Dav. Pa c 3 Balsamic consolation. 

0. Intended to hold balsam 
tM J, Hobhouse Hist, lilmtr, 557 The little balsamic 
vase called ' Lecythuc/ an unknown utensil of clay. 

B. sb. A soothing or healing medicine or appli- 
cation. Cf. Balm sb. 5, Balsam sb. 2. 

1713 Lend. A Country Bren . L (1749) 66 Harvest-Men. . 
stand most in Need of the greatest Balsamic*. >736 Nugent 
Gr. TourUs, 4*3 This herb im reckoned nich a sovereign 
batamnhb OS So Cura wounds almost with a touch, dm 
PJdmjmMt Record Na 3443. 9 This balsamic had been 
bmyMqpire the Therapeutical Society. 

, t Tfrff*" ‘ lw<<la1 ) a. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -al,J • prec. 

WiP*"* Quersit. 11. vL tap Hto balsamical vertue, or 
.IW" balsam. 1677 Hale me. Grig. Man, l L 30 The 


1 1 m Balsam, Balsamum. 

; Gsbkne Look. Glass* (1861 > 


1904 Geekne Look. Glass* (1861 > 194 Fetch balsamo, (lie 
kino preserve of life. 

Bft’lMUnoW, ts, 10 bs. [f. L. balsam -urn 4 

-ouh.]- Balsamic. 

1684 tr. Boast’s Merc. Coalpit. 111. 76 A CephaUck bal- 
samous liniment. 1760 Stkbnk Tr. Shandy V. xxavL 195 
The radical moisture is . . an oily and balsamous substance. 

II Bb liamum. Obs. [a. L. balsamum , a. Gr. 
Pdkoapor the balsam-tree, and its resin (prob. f. 
Semitic: cf. Hub. D Wlbesem,bdsam, ‘spice 1 ; though 
the LXX never render this word by fidkaa/wv, 
nor the Vulg. by balsamum, words which do not 
occur in these versions. Occas. used in OE. 
in the general sense of Balm, and in regular use 
from 4*1400 to 17th c., in the specific senses, is 
which Balsam is now substituted.] 

1 . An aromatic resinous vegetable juice ; « 
Balm sb, 1, Balsam sb. 1. 

c 800 K. jKlmiild Bada 111. vlii. (lkww.), H6ddern 8a bal- 
samum 011 wAre. sapo Marlows a ad Pt. TamburL iv. ii. An 
ointment . . distilledtrom the purest balsamum. 1638 Featlv 
Clavis Myst . viii. zoo To disccnie a Rented poyson from Bal- 

2 . - Balm sb. *-5. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8776 A prise oyntment of bavme 
and of baltamoin. 1390 Shako. C oat. Err. iv. L 89, 1 haue 
bought The Oyle, the Balsamum, and Aqua-vitse. a 1653 
G. Daniel Idyll iiL 1x3 To ptaiater o're These Vlcera with a 
Balsamum. Jig. teas Chester. Love's Mart, lxxxviii, 
Heart-curing Balsamum. «s6ji Donne Strut. xlL 4x0 The 
Balsamum of this kisse. 

8. Alch, = Balaam sb. 4. 

a 1631 Donne Strut, xxxii. 3x3 Ever>*thing hath In It .. 
a nuturnll Balsamum ; which if any wound or hurt which 
that Creature hath received be kept clean from Extrinsique 
putrefaction, will heal of itadf. 1600 French Chym. Diet., 
reserving things from 


8. items. To tangle, ‘mat’ (the hair). 

Roerrtmm PArmseol. Gen, 916 To hanker one's 


BglMKttieftUj, adv, [f. prec. + -lt*. ] After 
the manner of a balsam. 

t Bm 1 »th,|qh— g. Obs. ran, [f. Balsamic 4 
-Mesa.! The quality of being balsamic ; fnurrancy. 

>917 Mimes Card. Diet, s .v. Pith, This WiS has a 
Body, a Tartnma, a H eodiness, a BEhamklmeon or Perfume. 


Balmulftmf (b^lsdmi’fikM, bml-j, a, [f. 
L. balsam-urn Balsam 4 -(ijratooa.] Yielding or 
producing balsam. 

i«& 4 RoemaoM in Phil Trans, XXIX. 475 BaUami- 
ferous, uummiferous, and Saccharine Plants. 1H4 Wesstee, 
Baluunodoadron, a genus of balsemiferoua plants, 
t B> 1 i>mla 8 , Bat, Obs, [a F. halt amine, 


ad. Gr. Rahaaplyrj balsam-plant, f. fidkoapov : see 
Balsam sb, and -m.] Book name for : a. Balsam 
Apple; b. the plant Balgam {ImpaticHs Baisamina), 
Fuchsius had aistinguiahed these Balsa mine mas , 
and B.femina. 

[154a Fuchmue Hist . Stirpinm , Duo Balaam ines genera 
dnmua. Primam, quam nos certioriadisorimibis gratia marem 
£taasi«E. . Alteram, quam feminam nomlnauimua.] igf Lyte 
Dodoem 441 By the name of Balaamine, you must now 
understand two aorta of apples. .The one is called the Male 
Baleem, or Balme apple. 1794 Martym Rousseau’s Bet, 
xxvL 407 True Balsam, or more properly Balsamine. 

-mynt : see Balsam sb, 10. 
t lalwniilCi a, Obs. rare. In 7 baloamit- 
tiqua. [ad. med.L. balsamitie-us , f. balsamum : 
see -me.] — B alsamio. Hence Balaamltioneaa. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 39 Corrosion coming into 
the room of Halsamitliquenete. 

Bvlfamiie, v. t Obs. [ad. med.L , balsam tsd-re, 
f. balsamum : see •tbe .1 To render balsamic. 

17s! Lend. Mag. 369 To tmlaaniim the blood, 

t Ba lfamo. Obs. [a. It. balsamo :-L. balsa- 


sheeps tadea . . haltered together into round pits or bah. 
(See Baltke sb. 1 . 

8. intr . (for refi.) To form tangled knots or clots, 
to stick together by coagulation. 

aflss Holland Pliny xu. xni, It (a goafs beard] bahenih 
and clottereth into knots and balls. 

Bfc'lter, sb. dial, [f. prec. vh.] A clot, a 
coagulated lump. 

Mod. Northampton dial. Batter ia said to be bahared 
when the flour is not all mixed, but hangs together in snail 
dry lumps which are called belters. 

Baltimore (bfltim 5 «i). Also Bnltinore- 
blrd, -oriole. [Sec qnot ; Lord Baltimore was 
formerly proprietor of Maryland.] A bird { Icterus 
Baltimorii) of the Starling family, found through- 
out North America. 

me Moetimbb In Phil Tram. XXVI. 43a The Baltimore 
Bird hath ita Name from being of the same Colour with 
Lord Baltimore's Coat of Arms, stsg A. Wilson Baltimore 
Bird Wks. 979 The orange, black-capped Baltimore is seen. 
iMB Wood Homes without H. xiiL aw T'he Baltimore Oriole 
. . coloured with orange and black inbold contrasL 

Bfllniter (bteTBitai). Forms: 7- baluster ; 
also 7 balleafeer, 7 -B balluater, -eater, -istor, 
bellater. See also Banibtkr. [a V.balustrem asc. 

4 baluster,' 16th c. ad. It. balaustra in same seme ; 
so named from It. balausta, balaustra (F. balauste , 
balustrt fun., in Cotgrave 1611), in Florio bal- 
austo 4 the blossom 01 the wild pomegranate' (L. 
balaustium , n. Gr. Pakavanao in same sense), on 
account of the resemblance of a baluster to the 
double -curving calyx-tube of this flower. In 
English, corrupted already in 17th c. to barrister, 
-is ter, bannister, Banihtkh, which last is now, in 
semte 3, the prevailing form.] 

L A short pillar or column, of circular section, 
and curving outline (properly, double -curved), 
slender above and swelling below into an elliptical 
or pear-shaped bulge ; usually applied in a series 
called a balustrade. 

160a Caslw Cornwall 107 a, Planchcd ouer and raylcd 
about with ballisten. 16 xx Cotgr., Balustres, Ballistem; 
little, round, and short pillar*, ranked on the outside of 
Cloisters, Terraces, Galleries, etc. 1697 Citss D'Avho/m 
T rent. Spain 1x7061 125 Her Bed-Head was adorned with 
four Rows of little Copper Ballisters. 1716 8 Lady Mon- 
tague Lett. 37 I. 153 Marble galleries . . with marble ba- 
luster*. 1879 Sis C. Scon 1 Lett. Art Ait. 11 . 37 What are 
called baluster columns, or short pillar*, turned in a lathe, not 
unlike Elixabethan balusters, bulging in the middle. 

b. A similar pillar used in a window. 

1(44 F. Paijcy Ch. Restorers 5 Belfry windows, each of two 
lights, separated by a baluster shaft. sS6x Pashes Goth. 
Archit. (1874) 319 Baluster , in windows, a small pillar swell- 
ing in the middle. 


putrefaction, will heal of itadf. 1650 French Chym. Diet., 
Balsamum is a substance of bodies preserving things from 
putrefaction. 

4 . A tree yielding balm or balsam ; • Balsam sb. 8 . 

« 39 ®t rkvi9a Barth. Do P. R. xvn. xviil (1495) 614 Tha 

bowes of Balsamum ben softly kytte wyth a knyfe of boon. 

5 . attrib., as in balsamum-tree ( «* prec.). 

1603 SiaC. Hicvnow Jud. Astro/. xx|L 4B5 The Viper de- 
lichteth in the shadow of the Balsamum tree. 

BaliAny (b^ la&mi), <1. [f. Balsam sb. 4-v 1 .] 
Balaam-like in aromatic fragrance, balmy. 

1687 Fi.oyrm Touch-s t. Med. I 067 The Herb smells Ral. 
saray. x 80 o Miss Bird Japan 1 . 357 The trees flung their 
balnamy aromatic scent . . upon the air. 

Balaome, -urn, obs. forma of Balsam. 

Balatone, corrupt form of Bad sow. 

Brlttr, v. Obs. exc. dial. Alio 7 banlter, 
8-0 dial, bauter. [prob. from ON ; cf. Da. halt re, 
boftre to wallow, welter, tumble. See also Bdulteb. 
The connexion between senaea 1 and a and the 
others ia not clear, but it may be either through 
the notion of tumbling (the heir), or of weltering.] 

f 1 . intr. To tumble ebony to donee clumsily. 

e tgag E. E. A Hit. P. B. 103 tarimS bob* blynde & baiter- 
and* cruppeiea. Ibid, C 459 wi* hk wodbynde he 
baheres bervnddrj. c * 44 ° Merte A rth. (Roxb.)66Hefthe 
bear] haltyrde, he Meryde. He hraundysdxte thereafter. 


bear] haltyrde, he Meryde, He hraundysdxte thereafter. 
mimmColhribie Semi. 30a (J AM.)Som trottit • . Sum balterik 
2 . frosts . (See quot.) dial. 

s§73 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Boeder, to tnad in a clown- 
ish manner, as an ox does the grass. 


1003 rtareifum or u. Lromweit (107a) 189 environed with 
Rails and Ballasters four square covered with Velvet. i68s 
Whklei Joum. Greece 11. aoi An Area . with Balusters or 
Rails about it 1709 tr. Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist, rjtk c. I. v. zox 
The Sanctuary was a Place in the Choir . . separated by 
Balusters. 1787 Hsckvobd lta(y(i* 34) 1 1 . 336 Enriched with 
balusters of rich bronze. 

3 . (Usually in //.J The upright posts or rails 
which support the handrail, and guard the side, 
of a staircase ; often applied to the whole struc- 
ture of uprights and haiidiail. Now more usually 
BANIHTKB(a, q.v. 

1703 World 99 Nov., The Bedlamites leap'd over the Re- 
lister* of the Staircase. 1803 P. Nicholson Prmct. Build. 
boo Balusters are vertical pieces fixed on the etepe for sup- 
porting the hand-rail, iflgg Ch. A uchestrr 1. 4s A staircase 
• . of a rich brown colour . . so also were the baluslen % # 

4 . collect, sing. A balustrade, or protective railing. 
arch. 

1644 F.velyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 67 A border of freestone . . with 
a nul and baluster of pure white marble. 1670 Lasbels Coy. 
Italy 11 . 29 A continual baluster, or row of rayles. a 1700 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.} Wks. (1753) 11 . ssi ihese stain* 
. . are so very easy, there is no need of leaning on the iron 
balluster. 1796 Nugent Gr. Tear 1. 116 The choir is sepa- 
rated from the body of the church by a ballister. 

6 . Class. Arch. * The Uteral part of the volute 
of an Ionic capital/ Gwilt 

Ba*lUft«r«d ff ///. *. ; also 7 ballls-, balnatred. 
H. prec. 4 -£D*.] Furnished with, or enclosed by, 
balusters. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1819) L 43 The upper terrace . . with 
double declivities, arched and boluster'd. iflfll F. G. 
Scuderyts Art aments viil ti. *06 We passed through a long 
ascent rayled and ballistrcd. 169s Wood A tk. Oxen. L/B39 
A block Marble ballastred. 

Btltlftrsda (beciliktr^ d). [a. F. balustrade, 
f. balustre Baluster, after It. balaustrala, Sp. ba- 
laustrada .] A row of balusters, surmounted by 
a rail or coping, forming an ornamental parapet 
or barrier along the edge of a terrace, balcony, etc. 

afl«4 Evelyn Mem. <1857) I.96 A terrace at each side bavins 
rastic uncut balnstrad* * T 


1749 Lady Montague Lett. 48 H* 


BALUST8ADED. 


645 


max. 


It The minMNit bath .. drcfed It a marbl* Ulwtndi 
ztaa Kun A, mH, Htr ftuimg band tnat the 

bahutoula Old Ancch via feeling for the ttair. lit* F. 
WitaoiiCVLzAd^iae 11 m alter vallisa tamed belaatrade. 

Anne of G. ii, ' My ana,’ alas said, * it bat 

Balut^mdfeA (bxdiJstrJid&i), ppl a. s also 8 
*«tad. [f. prec. 4-«i>*. ] Famished witn a balustrade. 


im Pmnant Tmr Scot* i GaHerite .. open an 
tnued in front, 1878 Buckmom Crippe li. viii. 130 The 
gallery 

BfrllftmdlBg. [f. ms prec. 4- -wo 1 ; cf. 
railing I Balustrade-work. 

*88o LWauaci Ben.hnr iv. v, The Hnei of dlriikm were 
guarded by low beluttrading, broken by massive pedestal*. 
Baly(e, Bilyf^s, -yys, obs. forms of Bailjiy, 
Baltic Bailiff. 

Bftlyngftr, obs. form of Ba&ihoiiu 

Balsa, variant of Balia. 

ft lUlilll. Obs. [Fr. ; cf. Bauson .1 (Seequot.) 

tMo Howell Diet*, ttalsao, or a hone that hath four white 
feet. (It] cavalto batzano, JFr.J eheval babuen. 

Balnrina (barlzirfin;. A light dress-fabric of 
mixed cotton and wool. 

1864 Webster cites StMMONOt. 

Bam ibnera), V . slang. Also 8 bomb. [Of the 
same age as Bamboozli, of which it appears to 
be either an abbreviation (cf. the Toiler No. 230 on 
phizz., hipps., mobb.,poz rep., ' and many more’ 
* Refinements of Twenty Years past'), or else the 
source of its first syllable.] 
tram. To hoax, practise on the credulity of, 
deceive; impose upon, cosen. 

173I Swift Petite Com'. 1 . Wk*. (1755) XI. 914 Her lady- 
ship waa plaguily bamb'd. 1747 Garrick Miu in Teems 11. 
i, I 11 break a lamp, bully a constable, bam a justice, or bilk 
a box-keeper, with any man. « 1777 Foots tin Webster), 
Some conspiracy . . to bam, to chouse me out of my money, 
lies Mark vat Kings Own xlix, Now you're bamming me 
— don't attempt to put such stories off on your old granny, 
b. absol. or intr. To hoax, impose upon tne 
credulous. 

a 1707 Cibber Double Gallant i. ii. ( 1736) 19 1 Fray, Sir, what 
is't you do understand f Sound. * Bite, (lam, and the bent 
of the Lay, old Boy/ x8m R. Ward Tremaine III. xxL 
379, I should say Rector was bamming, step G. Massey in 
Sat. Rev. s Mar., Our greatest of men Is Harlequin Pam, 
’The Times* says so, and 1 the Times* cannot bam t 
Bam, sb. slang, [f. prec. vb.] A story in- 
tended to impose upon the credulous ; a hoax or 
imposition. 

176a Foots Orators 1. 1 , He is all upon his fun; he lecture I 
why, *tis all but a bam. ilia Scott Gay M. iii. Humble 
efforts at jocularity chiefly confined to what were then called 
bites and bams, since denominated hoaxes and quizzes. 

II Bambino (bambi no). [It., dim. of bambo 
silly ; the same root is found in L. bambalio dolt, 
blockhead, Gr. papfkdvsiv, fiaf/fiakt(uv to stam- 
mer.] A child, a baby; spec, an image of the 
infant Jesus in swaddling-clothes, exhibited at 
Christmas in churches in Italy. 

176s Sterne Tr. Shandy (x8oa) II I. xk 30a When a state- 
orator has . . hid his bambino in his mantle so cunningly. 
1M3 Gko. Eliot Romola xxxiii. 111 bring you some break- 
Iasi, and show you the bambino. 1866 Howells Venet. Lips 
xviL 958 A hideous Bambino, and a Madonna in crinoline. 
Bamboooiada- [ad. V .bambochade, It. bamboe- 
data , f. bamboccio child, simpleton, puppet (f. 
bambo, see prec.), given as nickname to tne painter 
Peter de Liter.] A painting of rustic and grotesque 
scenes, especially from low life. 

*•68 in Cham axes Eucycl. 

Bamboo (b*mb«) Forms : 6 bamboo, 6*7 
bambo (' -os), 7 pambou, bamboo, bamboooe, 
bambow, 7-8 bamboe, 7-9 bambo. 8- bamboo. 
[Original source doubtful : now in Malay (Central 
Sumatra), Sundnnese, and Javanese (W. and Cen- 
tral Java) bambu \ but some consider it an intro- 
duced word there, and take the original to be 
Canarese bdttbtl or banwu. The native word in 
the Concan, in 16th c. # was represented by the 
Portuguese as mamba, still found after 1600. Cf. 
Du. bamboes ( - -tfs), G. bombas, Fr. bamboo, It, 
Sp. and Pg. bambu, rood.L. bambdsa ; the forms 
bambus, -boas, - bouse , come through Du, which 
seems to have been the European long, in which 
the word fiist appeared with initial b ; the final s 
in Du, etc. is not explained.] 

I. A genus of giant grasses (genus Bambusa), 
numerous species of which are common through- 
out the tropics. Also the stem of any of these 
used as a stick, or as material, 

(Sflfil Garcia m Orta Simplex o Drogues 194 Aquellas 
canon daquella arvore chamam or Indio*, ond* iuac*,atambH. 
(Tho canes of that crae the Indiana where it grow* call 
mambm.)] 1506 W. Phillips Lmschetens Trav. ind \ (1864) 
174 A thick* Reed, a* big as a man* legge, which is called 
Rambus, sgpg Hakluyt Voy. IL 1. ajl lb homas an 
made of Cano which they call Bambo*. sMa Ottawa 
Prime. % Bambouses, a* they call the Pole* to which they 
tye aWaoHeo Hmrnmac to lye in. sflfi PMl Trans. VI. goto 
Very ardfleial boat* .. made of kmgo Gama, rolled Bambu. 
MBs R. Ktaoac Hist. Ceyteu 37 The end* of the Bambou .. 
are largely tipped with silver. aSflp A Lovell Thevenets 


Treat, iil i. xxxL 54 The pambou* that serve for palanquin*. 
e%7 Dampiee Voy. (1799) HI. l 344 Bamboe* grow hero but 
too pleudAally, 174A Anson Vey. 111 v. 341 Mait, yard, boom 
ana outriggers, are all made of bamboo, a x«a6 Mmm 
Even. Wath Bengal, Beneath the bamboo** arched bough. 
*871 Olive* Etem, Bed . u. sffi The light, hollow, jointed 
atams of the Bamboo, (1884 At he nm u m a6 Apr. 539/1 The 
palm* and bambuaa* of a subtropical garden.] 

8. attrib ., as bamboo emu, reed ; esp. when used 
as a material, as bamboo-basket, -book, •sans ; also 
parasynthetic deriv, as bamboo-coloured, -walled. 
Bamboo-coolie, one that carries loads suspended 
00 bamboos. 

ids Lend. Gas. No. 0099/4 A small Bambow Cane, with 
a black Head. 1737 G.Smith Cur. Retat. 1. L 66 Twisted 
together with Bambo’* Reed*. Ibid. iii. 390 A Bamboe Cane, 
which waa about 18 or to Foot long. 1796 Stkoman Sun’s 
I. ix. Another followed behind with a hem boo-rat Wn. 


walled cottage*. lSte Mathew Crim . Prisons 6* The 
player on the bamboo-flute. 1877 Tiele Hist. Reltg. 36 
The Bamboo-book* supply many detail* about him. 
Bamboo', v. ft. prec. sb.] To beat or 'cane* 
with a bamboo. Hence Bambooing vbl. sb. 

xtx6 * Quia/ Grand Master vm. *13 Or el*e they wou*d 
Get most confoundedly bamboo' d. ittt J. M’Leod Voy. A /- 
eeste ii. (i8to) 4s One [Chinese] pickpocket . . received a 
very severe bambooing. a 1845 8yd. Smith quoted in Non. 
cetfV. *66 Wellington bamboo* his followers, and Peel 
bamboozles them. 

Bambooxlo (b*mbMz*l\ v . ; also 8 bam- 
bousle. [Appears about 1700 ; mentioned in the 
Toiler Wo. 330 (on 'the continual Corruption of 
our English Tongue*) among other slang terms 
( banter , fut, kidney , sham, mob, bubble, bully, etc.) 
recently invented or brought into vogue, Frob. 
therefore of cant origin ; the statement that it is 
a Gipsy word wants proof. Cf. the similar bom-, 
bum haze, in Sc. writers since <*1725, and Bam.] 

1 . trans. To deceive by trickery, hoax, cozen, 
impose upon. 

1703 Cidbks She loan'd, etc 11. i. (1736) 34 Sham Proof*, 
that they propos’d to bamboozle me with. 17x0 Swikt Tatter 
No. 930 l*y Certain Word* invented by some pretty Fellows, 
■uch as Banter, Bamboozle, Country Put . . some of which 
are now struggling for the vogue. 1849 Barham .V/. Cuthb. 
in Ingot. Leg. (1877; 917 It’s supposed by this trick he bam- 
boosted Old Nick. 

b. absol. or intr. To practise t rickety. 

1703 Cibber She load'd, etc. iv. i, 'i'he old Rogue . . knows 
how to Bamhoozle. 1866 G. Macdonai.d Ann. Q. Nsighb. 
ix. 143 Vou wouldn't even bamboozle* little at a bazaar. 

2 . To mystify, perplex, confound. 

17s* Areuthnot John Butt{ 1755) 89 After Nic. had bam- 
bouried John a while about the 18.000 and the 98^0* sffg* 
Mr*. Gaskell North 4 S. xl, He feirly bamboosles me He 
is two chase 

3 . To bamboozle away: to get rid of by bam- 
boozling. To bamboozle into : to persuade to a 
belief or course of action by bamboozling. To 
bamboozle out of: to take away (something) trickily 
from (a person). Cf. AaoDS v. 8, 9. 

17x6 Rowe Biterx. L ig You intend tobambauzleme out of 
a Beef Stake 17*8 Earbery tr. Burnet s St. Dead I. 89 
Hie G nostick* bambouzled away all the Corporeal resurrec- 
tion. 1878 Black Green Past. xlL 396 Who has bamboozled 
himself Into the erroneous belief that, etc. 

BfrmboO'Ble, sb. [f. prec ] Bamboozling. 

1705 Cibber She wou'd. etc. iv. L <1736* 53 I'll have e touch 
of the Bamboozle with him. 1861 Sat. Rev . 16 Feb. 6 /a Go- 
vernment by bamboozle always present* considerable advan- 
tages at first sighL 

Bamboo 'slod, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. 4 - -m] 
Deceived or mystified by trickery, hoaxed, cozened. 

*866 Sixpenny Mag. Jan. 379/* His daughter . . fled back 
to her bamboozled parent. 

Bambooxlomont (bfembO*sTmlnt). [f. as 
prec. -MBRT.l The action or process of bam- 
boozling; tricky deception or mystification. 

zSgg Scot. Ret'. x88 Washington Irving .. exercise* . . his 
rare powers of bamboozlement and laugh ter-*tirring. x86g 
Mom. Star 19 June, Attempting our bamboozlement when 
the facts are patent to everybody. 

Bambooslor (bfemb/ 7 ’zlai). [f. as prec. 4> -SB 1 .] 
One who hoaxes or mystifies by trickery. 

>71* Arhuthnot John Bull (1755) 58 Fellows, they call 
banterers and bamboozlers, that play such tricks. 

Bamboo-sling, vbl. sb. - Bamboozlbmemt. 

*709 Steels Tat ler No. 31 p 7 Sir, I perceive this is to 
you all bamboozling . . All this good language was lost 
upon him. fe8ia J. ft H. a Smith Reject '. A dor. v. (1873) 
35 Tlie dramatic bamboozling they have hitherto laboured 
under. 

Bamboab. slang. [App. f. Bam 4- Bosh.] De- 
ceptive humbug. 

1 Mg Day 0/ Rest Oct. 585 I was deaf to all that hombosh. 
Bambuaa : see Bamboo. 
obs. form of Balm. 

(ben), v. Forms : 1 banna-n, boxma-n, 
% bannl-en, bonni-en. baauri, 3-5 banno-n, -yn, 
5-7 baant, 4-5 bann, (6 bawn), 4- ban. In- 
flexions: see below. [OE. batman , pa. t. biotin, 
pa. pple. batmen, to summon t also abannan and 
ubannan to proclaim, summon) * OFris. banna, 
bourn (pa. t. bin, ban/e) to proclaim, command. 


OHG. batman, MHG. and MDu. bannen, ON. 
banna (pa. t. batmaOa) to prohibit, interdict, curse, 
Sw. banna to reprove, chide, bannas to curse, Da. 
bande to curse, execrate:— OTeut. *bannan 'to 
proclaim under penalty, or with a threat,* peihapa 
orig. merely 'to proclaim, publicly announce f. 
root ba-, cogn. w. Gr. 0a-, L/a-, speak. In OE. 
(as iu OHG., OS., and MHG.) a strong verb; but 
with weak pa. t and pple. banned, already in 
Layamon. Sense 1 is from OE. ; the other seiues, 
first in north, dial., are probably from ON. Cf 
Bam sb., which may also have re-actedbn the verb.] 
1 . To summon, [from OE]. 
f 1 . Irons. To summon by proclamation. (Chiefly, 
in early use, to arms.) Obs. 

a taoo Cynewulf Riddles ii. in Sweet Reader xSo Hviloa 
ic to hilde hWoflre bonne wilgehl^ian, so*8 O. E. CAim, 
HA ao cyning bsnnan fit here, tswf Lav. (054 ps king lane 


+b. To call forth, call for (thinga). Obs. 
insf Lav. bbb88 Hw ruokedon burneo, boanedei 


m helmet 

. ctwgE.E.AUU.P. 

■hall . . brynge a monel of bred to bum# your 

[from 


Ibid. 9713s Summe bonneden wepnea. 

B. 699, f shall . . brynge a monel of 
herte. 

IL To curse, anathematise^ interdict 
ON., Vend med.L. banuum ] 

2 . To curse, imprecate damnation upon. arch, 
a XB78 Free. A (/red 441 in O. E. Mize. 1*9 Ho sal banna 
bat wht bat him first t*)te. i*m Barsovs Brute xv. 536 
Quhen wife* vaJd thar childir ban, Tlni wald . . Bemcba 
(name to the bUk dowglass. 1480 Pot Ret. 4 L. Poems 
x8o And aome men ban the, ft some men blame. * Mg | 
Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (18451 bob They will curse and ban 
. . even into tho deep pit of hell, all that gainsay their 
appetite, sfioy Hey wood Fayre Mayde Wks. II. fm Banne 
my itirrau x6n Quarles Div. Poems , Esther xvii. An- 
other banne* the night hb tonne* wore borne. syi8 Morruux 
Ouix.i 1733* I. i6<Sancho . . bonn'd HU Master to the bottom- 
fc*s Pit. sOey Hood Hero 4 L. xxi, And bans hb labour 
like a hopeless slave. *868 Mbaon Jason u. no Ever aha 
blessed the old and banned the new. 
t b. with subord. cl. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Palermo 16*4 , 1 may banne )nt 1 was born. 
1393 ifOWRE Coftf. II. 96 , 1 curse and banne That ever alepe 
was made for eye. 1997 Tottell's Mist. i\rb.) 191 And now 
they banne that they were borne. 

8. intr. To curse, utter curses, arch, 
a ijoo Curtor M. 19050 To teche him . . not to bann. ijh 
Stuhbes A not. Abus. 70 Then fell the to «weero..ana 
banne. 1609 Davies In Fan's.?. P. (1848) 183 Like a flood, 
ho banned with his breath. 1671 Shadwbu. Epsom Wells 
11. Wks. 1790 II. sax Ay, now you bau aud curse, you wretch. 
176a Churchill Ghost il Poems I. too Then shall Ha ban 
at Heaven'* decrees. s9w Bvsom Morg. Mag. xsxv, Yet 
harsh and haughty, as ha by ha bauu’d. 

4 . trans. and absol. To chide, address with angry 
and maledictory language, dial. 

1940 Hampoi a Fr. Coast. 3485 When few bannas any man. 
In wham fynde* na gilt 10 ban. new Destr. Troy xil 
4935 Newer buerne will vs btama, na ban for our dodo, tgn 
U.BuUingeVs Decades iiygz) 13a Bitter sp ee ches , wherewith 




in Burns Whs. 


we vse to curse and ben our 

IV. 176 Even though she bans and 

Scott Antiq. xxvi. And acauld and bau w? ilka wife that 
will scauld and ban wi' her. 

5 . To pronounce an ecclesiastical curse upon, 
to anathematize, arch. 

1309 R. Bsunne HandL Syrme 9x76 pa pre*t hem bennede. 
cupoApot. Loll sA^i . . bennun him, or puctno him out of 
corny n, or haldun him curaid. 1470 Hasding Chron. lxxxvii, 
The Church also may banne full sore those strides, raffs 
Cat A. AngL so Banne, annatkematizars. 1814 Scott La. 
Isles 11. sxvtii. Ban* ail who aid thee in the strife. 1874 
Holland Mistr. Manse lx. 155 As rose the priest With power 
to blew end right to ban. 

6. To interdict, proscribe, prohibit : ft. a thing. 

18x6 Byron I ris. Chilton i, To whom the goodly eerth and 

air Are bann’d and barr'd. 183s Lytton hug. Aram v. vii. 
The sublime and shaded mysteries that are banned mortal- 
ity. 1869 Lmqtv Ration. 118781 II. 41 The religion of the 
immense mqionty . . was banned and proscribed. 

b. a person. 

184S Kingsley S mints Trag. iil IL 185 No foe Can baa 
us from that rest 1863 W. Story Roba di Roma xv. 390 
He banned them from the city. 1874 Blackie Seif-Cuti. 86 
You may . . ban yourself from voluntarily marching into it. 

Bab (been), sb. Forms : 3- ban ; 3-7 banae, 
4-6 bane, 9 bann. [Partly a. OF. ban, with in- 
fluence of med.L. bannum ; partly from Bam v. 
Ultimately all these go back to the same source; 
F. ban ' proclamation, publication, summons, pro- 
scription, outlawry, banishment, assemblage of 
military vassals' was late L. bannum, ad. Tent 
(OHG„ MHG., OS., OFris., MDu.) bann, ban, sb. 
'proclamation commanding or forbidding under 
threat or jjenalty,’ f. bann-an to Ba*. The simple 
sb. bann does not ap|«ar in OE., which had however 
gebann, mt ME. Ibam 'proclamation, edict, f. the 
deriv. gebannan. The ON. bann ' excommunica- 
tion, interdict, prohibition, curse,* seems too late 
to have been the source of the Eng. But, as OE. 
had the vb. bannan , ban from OF. easily assumed 
the position of its vbl. sb., and the . two words, with 
the med.L. bannum, -us, in its various legal and 
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ecclesiastical uses, subseq. re-acted upon each other, 
so that the development of sense is complies ted 3 
X. Authoritative proclamation, and attached 
senses, from Fr. 

X, A public proclamation or edict ; a summons 
by public proclamation. Chiefly, in early use, a 
summons to arms. 

um R. Glouc. 188 per come to far* rounds table, a* he 
■code ys ban. Aunt*! kyng of Scotfond, and al *u Vryan. 
rsjsS E. E. Allit, P. B. it6i Baltacar fan Babiloyn hi* 
banne gart crye. c sjge Will. Palerue be bane ii so 
malted, a 1400 in ting. Gilds. 359 To w[h)cche sclvnge lat 
crye fa ban porghe fa town, c 1490 1 .omklicii Gratl\w. 76s 
That )e a banc dydc crye thorwh-owt toure lond . . Atte the 
brigge to iuHtcn with a fcnyht. [1641 Temtes tie la Ley 37 b. 
Ban* 1* common and ordinary amongst die Feudists, and 
signifies a proclamation, or any publike notice.] 

fj 2 . a. in feudal usage : The gathering of the 
(French) king’s vassals for war ; the whole body 
of vassals so assembled, or liable to be summoned ; 
originally, the same as arriire-ban : in the 16th c.. 
French usage created a distinction between ban 
and arriere-ban, for which see the latter word. 

b. In actual use : In the French military system, 
the ban is the younger and more effective part of 
the population liable to serve in the militia or 
national guard, the arriere-ban the reserve, con- 
sisting of the older citizens ; in the Prussian sys- 
tem, the first and second bans are the two divisions 
of the l<audwehr. 

ft,, m iss» Owl Sf Night. 390 Ich folji ilun a)te manne, An 
flo bi nijt in horc banne. ini Unton Carr. (1847) 54 he 
hath sente abroad to assemblehi* van and arricre van. 1671 
Crowns Juliana 1. 8 The Ban and the Arrierban are met 
arm'd in the field to choose a king. *fi§8 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 1. 39s France was at such a Pinch . . that they 
call'd their Ban and Arriere Ban, the assembling whereof 
had been long disus'd, and in a manner antiquated. 18x8 
H ALLAN Alia. Ages 11. ii, The ban was sometimes convoked, 
that is, the possessors of the fiefs were called upon for 
military services. 1874 Boutkll Arms 4 Arm. vii. 98 The 
act of calling together the vassals in armed array, was en- 
titled 1 convoking the ban.' 

b. 1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 38/1 The zoo cohorts of the 
first Ban of the National Guards. 1866 Corah. Mag. Nov. 
555 The term of service [in Prussian Army] was fixed at 
twenty years, three of which were to be passed in the ranks 
of the regular arm’ , two in the reserve, eight in the Lund- 
wehr of the first bun, and seven in that of the second bun. 

M 3 . Sentence of banishment ; whence * to keep,’ 
or * break his ban.’ (A Gallicism.) 

1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. lviii. a 36 Arran, hearing alarm- 
ing tumours, broke his ban at Kinnfel and hurried to Court. 

H. Proclamation of marriage: in this sense 
always in //., now spelt Banns, q.v. 

III. Anathematization, curse. 

4 . A formal ecclesiastical denunciation; ana- 
thema, interdict, excommunication. 

S481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 43, 1 Monde a cursed and am 
in the popes banne. 16* Pettit. Conf. vii. 11657) 115 The 
third Ban is upon those that affirm the Confession of all sins 
. . to be impossible. 1814 Scott Ld. /sirs 11. xxiv, A wretch, 
beneath the ban Of Pope and Church. 1B60 K. Vaughan 
Mystics 1. 164 Strasburg, and all tho states which adhere to 
Louis, are placed under the bann. 

b. fig. or transf. 

1790 Burke Fr. kert. Wks. V. 45 All of whom this arch- 
pontiff of the * rights of men' puts into the sweeping clause 
of ban and anathema. 

6 . gen. A curie, having, or supposed to have, 
supernatural sanction, and baleful influence. 

160s Siiaks. Ham. 111. ii. 069 With Hccats Ban, thrice 
blasted, thrice infected. s8ea By won Werner 11. L 84 A pro- 
digal son, beneath his father's ban. xBao Scott Demonol. 
L 41 The negro pines to death who is laid under the ban of 
an Obi woman. 1874 H. Rbynoldn John Rapt, ill 1 4. aat 
The land might be smitten by the ban which once fell upon 
the Canaanites. 

6. An imprecation of a curse, an execration or 
malediction expressing anger. 

sggfi Spenser F.Q. hi. vii, 39 With blasphemous banne*. 
*605 Shaks. Lear 11. HL 19 Sometimes with Lunaticke bans, 
sometime with Praiers. 1783 94 W. Blake Songs of Exp., 
London 7 In every ban, The mind-forged manacles 1 hear. 
1879 Lowell Poet. Whs. 381/0 With many a ban the fither- 
m an H ad stumbled o'er and spurned it. 

IV. Denunciation, prohibition, 

7 . A formal and authoritative prohibition; a 
prohibitory command or edict, an interdict. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. pax To taste it under banne to touch. 
1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vl 126 Bring hack the age 
when Revelation was proscribed. Once more set the ban 
open it. 187a Freeman Norm. Cong. 1x876) IV. xviii. 091 
Tne teaching which put a ban on the flesn of the horse as 
the food of Christian men. Ibid. V. xxiv. 489 The ban against 
the tournament was fruitless. 

8. A proclamation issued against anyone by the 
dvil power; sentence of outlawry; cap. 'Ban of 
the (Holy Roman) Empire.* 

a x6 94 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 1. fives) xj The Prince 
Electour . . had . . incurred the Ban or the Empire in an 
Imperial BpL 1708 Lond. Gao. No. 4431/1 To Day the 
Duke of Mantua was put to the Ban of the Empire. x8xo 
Coleridge Friend (1863) 8a Charles V had pronounced the 
baa upon him [Luther] and limited his safe convoy to one 
aod | twenty da\nL slay Hallam Const. Hist. (18761 UL 
xviii. 403 The P re s b yt erians . . were under the ban of the 
kw. sits Ht. Marti neau IreLutd v. 80 Under tan fofr 
taming nis late dwelling. 


9 . Jig ; Practical denunciation, prohibition, or 
Outlawry, not formally pronounced, as that of 
society or public opinion. 

XS39 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. ii. f at StUl under the ban 
of an orthodox clergy, stag Mill Liberty it 38 Opinions 
which are under the ban of icciety. 1863 Kbmslx Resid. 
Georgia ix Free from the chain . . of slavery ; but they are 
not the less under a ban. 1869 J, Maitineau Ess. II. 77 
What are the objects upon which. . the ban of morality is set? 

Ii Bw (bren), sbA [Pen. bdn lord, master, 
keeper ; brought into Europe by the Avars who 
ruled in Slavonic countries subject to Hungary ] 
The name given to the governor or viceroy of cer- 
tain military districts in Hungary, Slavonia, and 
Croatia, who takes the command in time of war. 

Hence : Banate, Bannat, the district under the 
jurisdiction of a ban, as the Hungarian Banate, 
the Banate of Croatia ; Banal a., of or pertaining 
to a ban ; sb. a Banate. 

16*4 Seldkn Titles Hon. 381 The Hungarian Bans . . Are 
Presidents or Gouemors of some Kingdome* belonging to 
that Kingdom, as Dalmatia, Croatia, Slauouia, Serum and 
others. 1687 Loud. Gas. No. 9004/3 The Ban of Croatia had 
. . drawn together the Imperial Troops . . to oppose their 
design. 1804 Campbell Turk. Lady , On Transylvania's 
Ban out When the Crescent shone afar. 183a tr. Slsmondis 
ItaL Repub. xi. 955 The kingdom of Bosnia, and the bannat 
of Sclavonic 1833 Penny Cycl. HI. 359/a The Banal Frontier 
was formed in the course of the year 1696. i860 R. D. in 

Vac. Tour 107 Numerous dukes, princes, and bans . . exer- 
cised sway in the country now called Servia. 

Banal (b/i-nal, baenfil), a. ; also 8 -9 bannal. 

t Y. banal , in Cotgr. bannal, f. ban med.L. 
nutn : sec Ban jM, and -al 1 .] 

1 . Of or belonging to compulsory feudal service. 
2793 Chambp.hr Cycl. Supp Bannal- At ill, a kind of feudal 
service, whereby the tenants of a certain district are obliged 
to carry their com to be ground at a certain mill, and to be 
baked at a certain oven for the benefit of the lord. 1864 
Sir F. Falghave Norm. 4 Eng. IV s8i A banmd-oven of 
which the lord enjoyed the monopoly. 

2 . (From the intermediate sense of, Open to the 
use of all the community): Commonplace, common, 
trite ; trivial, petty. 

(1837 A thenatum No. 504. 453 These ban Males personages 
are ' much of a muchness.'] 1864 N, 4- Q. Ser. 111. VI. 480 
Facetious fools . . set up the banal laugh. 1868 Browning 
Ring g Bk. x. 820 You must show the warrant, just The hanal 
scrap, clerk's scribble. 1883 R. Burton & Cam. GoldCotist 
1. ill. 54 Prizes were banal as medals after a modern war. 

Banality (bonsrllti). [ad. F. banalitl, f. banal'. 
see piec. and -ality.] 

1 . Anything trite or trivial ; a commonplace. 
x86x Sala 7 Vv. round Clock 244 That he is getting old. or 
that he looks remarkably young, or some equally relevant 
banalities. 187s Browning Ba/aust. 1514 The decent praise, 
the due regret, And each banality prescribed of old. 

2 . Commonplace character, triteness, triviality. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 3 94 The banality of these poetic 
sorrows and aspirations. 2881 Saintsbury in Academy 5 Feb. 
92/1 Bewitched by the absence of banality in his work. 

Banana (bamrn&). Also 7 bonano, bonano. 
[a. Pg. or Sp. banana (the fruit), banano (the tree), 
given by De Orta (1563) and Pigafetta, as the 
native name in Guinea (Congo).] 

1 . A tree {Musa sapient uni) cultivated largely 
in tropical and subtropical climates, especially in 
the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific ; it grows 
to a height of 20 feet, and has its stem marked 
with purple spots and streaks. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 316 The Bonano Tree is exactly 
like tne Plantain. xBxo Soutiify Kehama xvi. v, That, like 
the broad banana growing, Raised their long wrinkled leaves 
of purple hue. 1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Hot. 270 The young 
shoots of the Banana are eaten os a delicate vegetable. 

2 . The fruit of this tree, growing in clusters of 
angular, finger-like berries, containing within their 
rind a luscious and highly nutritious pulp. 

[1563 Garcia df. Orta Simples e Drogues 03 b, Tambem 
ha estes figos cm Guincf, chammn the bananas.] 1397 Hart- 
well Pigafettds Congo in Coll Trust. (1745) II. 553 Other 
fruits there are, termed Banana, which we verily think to be 
the Muses of F.gyot and Soria. 16x3 Purchar Pi Ur. 1. /. 
xvi. 452 Amboyna brtngeth forth . . Cpquos, Bonam/s . . and 
other fruits. 1796 Stkdman Surinam J. ix. 203 Refreshed 
with . . plaintains. bananas, oranges. tis| Byron Island 
iv. viii, The ripe banana from the mellow hHI. 

3 . allrib., as in banana-leaf, - tree (see sense 1) ; 
banana-bird, a gregarious West Indian bird (Xan- 
thomas icterus), belonging to the Starling family. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii, It rained very heavily, but 
the good thatch or banana-leaves kept us dry. 

Bonar, obsolete form of Bannjcb. 

Brauaio (b&njsik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 3 a- 
pawriubt of or for mechanics, f. fiavawrot working 
by fire, mechanical, f. flafivot furnace, forge.] 
Merely mechanical, proper to a mechanic. 

.8^6 rote Elk. Fragm. vl 997 Alleged that the teaching 
music as a manual art was banauMcfand degrading. 
Bubury. A town in Oxfordshire, England, 
formerly noted for the number and seal of its 
Puritan inhabitant^ still for its cakes. 

a >838 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (2843) 1 1 . 999 (D.) Their laws, 
customs, ceremonies, and Banbury glosses. xgoB Shaks. 
Merry IV. 1. L 130 Bar. ( to Slender) You Banbery Cheese. 
s6ox Pasguil t Kath. m. 178 Put off your clothes, and you 


are like a Banbery cheese, Nothing tat poring, stag R 
JonaoN Bank. Fasr 1, The reverend elder, you told me of, 
your Banbury man. s6xg Markham £sji //esteem. n. ii. 
11668) too To make Banbury Cakes, a 1848 Masbyat R. 
Reefer xiii, Had they not trustingly eschewed tanbury- 
cakes. 1863 Sala Copt. Dang. 1 . i. 15 , 1 did ever tale your 
sanctimonious Banbury-man. 

1 1 Brao (begk). Law. [AF. bane, 'bench* : see 
Bank sb . J Bench ; in phrase in bane*- in Banco. 

1717 gi Chambers Cycl. s.v., King's Banc, or Bench. 1863 
Cox Itut. Eng. Govt. 11. ix. 526 Disposed of in each court 
when sitting in banc (in banco) that is, by several of die 
justices sitting together. 

Banohe, * to snatch* (Levins Manip.fk 3). 

Brack, -icr, obs. forms of Bank, Bankbr. 

Bracket, -oquet, obs. forms of Bamouje*. 

Ii Braoo (barijkc), a. [It. ; bank.] A term 
used to indicate the bank money of account in 
certain places, as distinguished from the current 
money or currency, when the latter had been de- 
preciated from the earlier value retained by bankers 
in calculating exchanges with foreign countries. 
Thus at Hamburg, while the cuneut mark was 
worth is. i-rk^-f the mark banco was valued at 
is. f,{d. sterling. 

1783 Hanway Jrav. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxviii. 407 Exchange 
. . 290 grosch per pound flemish banco. 1739 Chrstenf. 
Lett. 350 IV. 158 The Specie, Banco, U nances. Agio. 1809 
R. Langford introd. Trade u8 Three Thousand Batn-o 
Marks [at Hamburgh]. 


II Braoo (bzrqki), sb. Law. [L., abl. of bancus 
bench : tee Bank sb.*, and cf. Banc.] In L. phr. 
in banco * on the bench : applied to sittings ot a 
Superior Court of Common Law as a lull couit, 
as distinguished from the sittings oi the judges ut 
Nisi Priiis, or on ciicuit. 

1768 (sec Bank sb.* aj. 1863 [sec Banc]. 

Bancour, baneqwer, variants of Bankkii I. 


Brad (bsend), sb. 1 Also 4 5 bande. [ME. baud, 
bond , a. ON. band neut. (Da. baand, Sw. banu ) 
— OS., OFris. band, OHG. bant. Pant OTeut. 
*bando-(w), f. band - stem of bind-an to Bind. 
Not in Gothic, nor in OK., which had only the 
cugn. bgnd fem. OTeut. * bandjd -: see Bknd 
sb\ which survived in ME. alongside of band, 
bond. Band and bond were at fi st merely phonetic 
variants (cf. land, lond, stand, stond, matt, won, 
etc.), but are now largely differentiated in use, bond 
being usual in branch II, in which band is archaic 
or obsolete. Cf. Band*, which in mod. use is 
treated as identical with thi*.] 

I. literally. That with or by which a person or 
thing is bound. 

1 . Anything with which one’B body or limbs 
are bound, in restraint of personal liberty ; a 
shackle, chain, fetter, manacle, a/ch. 

c xaoo Ormin 19821 Ii erode . . band hiiiun wtyhirrene band. 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 7170 Sampson . . gaf a biaidc . . fat alia 
fa bandis of him brast. c 1460 Tmvncley A/yst. 917 A bande 
. . to byndc his handr. 2351 Robinson tr. Afore’ s Utop. iwi 
These sortes of bondemen they kepc . . in bandcs. 2590 
Marlowe Edw. II, 111. i, Must 1 fall, and die in ban<L.Y 
x6xx Bible Acts xvi. 26 The doores were opened, and euery 
ones bands were loosed. 1833 Tennyson Poems 5 To chain 
with chains, and bind with bands That island queen, 
tb. abstr. Confinement, imprisonment, custody. 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 4427 pat ofar in prison war or band. 
/bid. 5802, 1 wil faint bring vte of his band, c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. 11867) 52 pat sauede my none fro biuir banue I 
+ o. Our Lady's bands : ' confinement ’ at child- 
birth, accouchement. Obs. (Cf. Bknd.) 

*498 Festival in Slrype Keel. Mem. 1. 11. App. xxxvii. 99. 
Pray . . for al women which be in our 1 .ad yes bandes. 

2 . A string with which any loose thing is bound, 
a. The tie oi straw with which sheaves are bound, 
a rope of hay used by the hay-binder, and gen. 
a rope or string of straw, rushes, or similar 
material. 


c 2328 Atetr. Horn. 146 Gadercs the darnel first in bande 
1523 Fitxhbrb. Hush, f 28 And with his rake and his syckle, 
taketh vp the barley or otes, and layth them vppon the 
bande. 289 * Shaks. Ven. hr Ad. xxxviii, Her arms infold 
him like s band. 183a Ht. Martinkau Life in Wilds 11L 
38 She tied the twigs . . with bands of rushes. 1864 Ai kin- 
son Whitby Gloss., Band, a rope or string. * It is not worth 
a band's end.' 


b. Book-binding. Name of the cords or straps 
crossing the back of a book, by attachment to 
which the quires or sheets are * bound together. 

1789 Boyes Fr. Did., A band (for a Book), utrf ficelle 
ceusue an das dun Lives. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 


40 The hands are pieces of strongish string or cord, which 
are fastened perpendicularly at fixed distances on a frame 
rising at the edge of a board, on which the sheets of paper 
are placed one by one. 

3 . The hinges of a door or gate ; up. long stn]>s 
of iron extending across the surface by which it is 
hung on the crooks. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19306 fa prisun dors fhe] left mis he fond, 
Noifar hebrmknebanrnc band. 1483 Cath.Angh *9 Bande 
of a dure, v e rtebra. 2965 Richmond. Wills 12833) 178, JiU 
iron bandes for a doors, up in Mem. Rip. (188a) I. 309 
Lockes, keyes, and bandes of yron. 1864 Atkinson W/utby 
Glees., Bands , ' a pair o' bands,' a couple of hingea. 
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4 . A connecting piece, by which the parts of a 
complex thing are neld firmly together. 

Cursor M. 1671 Fir* bind* wale wi> balk end 
bandes. 1489 Cath. Anal, tg Band* of a howe ; lacunar 
. . iomsnontum. sgaj Fitzhkbb. Hush. f 3 The share be&me, 
the which is the keye and the chiefs bande of ail the plough, 
tan Shahs Rich II, 11. ii. 71 Who gently would dimoTue 
tneoands of life. tfiii Bimjk Col. xi. 19 AH the body by ioynts 
and bands . . knit together. 1607 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram, il 14 Clamps, middle bands and sleepers . . for binding 
within. 1U1 C Edwards Organs 41 The use of this band 
is for the insertion of the wind trunk or trunks. 

5. A string, strap, or chain, by which a child or 
animal is held in hand, led, or tied up. lit. and fig. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14963 A moder ass yee sal her find, And 
e of nir band, sere Lydg. Pylgr. Smote 
tyed is with a hand. 1690 


yee nir sal vn-do vie 

v. lx. (1483- 100 As an hound that . 

W. Walker Idiom. Anglo- Lat. 519 He hath the world in a 
band. 1738 C. Wkri.ry Hymn, ' When to the Tempts ’ tit. 
And lead with Bands of Love, 
f id. Logic. The copula. Obs. rare. 

1 588 Fhaunck Lawiers Log. 11. L 86b, An axiome [i.e. pro. 
position) hath two partes, the Imtide, and the partes bound. 
i6s8 T. Spencer Logick 160 A simple Axiome is that, the 
band whereof is a Verlie. 

II figuratively , A moral, spiritual, or legal 
bond of rest mint or union : a B ».m 

7 . fig. (from 1): The ‘ shackles ' of sin or vice, 
the chains’ of sleep, the * fetters’ of formula, etc. 

c xaoo Okmin 14778 He wollde leseun hem in ut off)>ewwdo- 
mess bandes*. a 1300 E. E. Psalter IviL 3 II e sent fra heveu, 
lesed me of band. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Const. 3207 Bunden 
faste With bandes of syn. 1349 BA. Com. Prayer , 24 Sund. 
Trin., Delyuercd from the bandes of all those shines which 
by our frayltie we haue committed. 17M Pope Odyss. xx. 68 
1 he downy bands of sleep. i88s Daily News ai Jan. jj/’t 
Loosening himself from the hands of formula. 

8 . An obligation by which action is checked or 
restrained, or persons reciprocally bound to each 
other ; a tie, restraint, bond. 

a 1300 Cnrsnr At. 13710 pis womman |>c band [r*. r. bond] 
has broken of hir sposail. 1373 IIahhouh Brace 1. 267 Wed- 
ding is the hardest kind That ony man may tak on hand. 
■39* Spenser Ruins 0/ Time Ded., With howe straight 
handes of duetie I wan tied to him. 1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 
v. iv. 136 To ioyne in Hymens kinds, in) Pope Odyss. ix. 
5*3 Thy barb' rou 5 breach of hospitable bands. 176a Home 
thst. hng. 11806 IV. Ixv. 774 Few. .were attached . .by any 
other band than that of im-fination. iSaa Lamb Elia Ser 11. 
xik. (18651 364 Having worn the nuptial bands, .longer than 
her friend. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. L § a. syj The 
immortal bands of obligation to himself. 

9 . A uniting or cementing force or influence 
by which a u iion of any kind is maintained ; a 
pledge. arch.\ now B no. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 10 Haodc of lu tte.,fedus. pignut, 2969 J. 
Roof. ns Cl. Godly Love 186 Children is the very sure band 
of love. i6s« Bacon l J uity in Rclig., Ess. (Arb.j 4a j Religion 
being the chiefe Baud of humane Society. 1796 Mohsr 
Amer. Grog. I. 318 Fear . . continued to operate as a band 
of political union. 


10. An agreement, or promise, binding on him 
who makes it. arch. ; now Bond. 

a 1440 Sir Deerev. 957 He hath gyf us by band An c 
pownd worth of land. 1470 Harding Chron. cxx. i, False 
. of his band Whiche to the kyngc he made, iffl Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 353, How Arthure his aith anq bund had 
brokin. c 1603 G. Wilkins Mis. Et(f. Marriage v. in Dodsl. 
<1780* V. 106 Front this your oath and band . . you have run. 
175a Carte Hist. Eng. III. 436 He signed n Band, that . . he 
would bear all concerned in it harmless. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles iv. xiv, To fulfil our lather’s band, I proffer'd all I could. 

11. Security given ; a deed legally executed, 
binding on him who deliver* it. arch. ; now Bond. 

xjai State Papers Hen. I 'III. 1. 27 The provision and 
bande to lie made for your indcinpnitie. 1580 Lyi.y Eufhucs 
(Arb. » 229 Enter not into hands, no not for thy best friends. 
1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 111. ii. 157 The end of Life canccll* 
alf Bands. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. .St. v. xiii. 409 This 
property of an honest man. that his word is as good as his 
hand. 1704 A. Ramsay Tea-t. Mtsc. 11733) H- »aa There’s 
meikle good love in bnnds and bags. 1B18 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxvi, Dcil a wad*et, heritable band, or burden. 

+ b. Security, pledge. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vl l ji He sent to her his basenet as a 
faithful! band. 


+ 12 . A covenant, a league. Sc. Obs. 

143s Earl Douglas in Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) II. 387 
That I shall make na band na ligg in tyme coming. >313-75 
Diurn. Oecnrr. '1833' 273 To mak anc band and connaer- 
atioun with the Quene of Ingland. 1649 BP. Guthry Mem. 
(17021 76 A Band found to be amongst a Number of Noble- 
men, wherein they had combin'd to oppose, etc. 1873 Bur* 
ton Hist. Scot. V. Uii. >78 'Hie * band' for the murder pro* 
duced by Balfour in. a green box. 

III. abstractly , Binding quality, or bound state. 

1 18. Binding quality or power. Obs. 

s6i6 Surpu & Markii. Conntr. Farm 576 The meale hath 
not so good a band, neither yet is it altogether so dammie. 
a 1619 Donne Biathan. (1644) 143 litis obligation .. is of 
stronger hold, and of straighter band. 

1 14. A state of union or connexion. Obs. 

>831 Ruthereord Lett . i8fx86a> I. 77 Give them grace • . 
to take band with the fair chief Cornerstone. Ibid. 131 Keep 
ba nd w ith the cornerstone. 

IV. 16. Comb. Band-stone, a stone that passes 
through a wall from side to side, and thus binds 
the structure together, used especially in dry-stone 
walls in the north. 


(hsend) sb.% Tn 4-7 band# [Late ME. 
bands, a. F. bande * flat strip or strap, fascia, edge, 


side* ; in OF. also bende «•= Pr. and It. benda, Lomb. 
binda, a OHG. bindd OTeut. *bind6n, fiom bind- 
on to bind: thus ultimately cognate with Band J& 1 , 
with which, since the loss or final -e, it has been 
formally identical in English. The variant Bend, 
from the earlier OF. bende, is retained in Heraldry. 

(Although OF. bende would of itself give a later bande, 
the F. ana 11 forms suggest that both band* and betuU s 
may have existed from the first in Romanic : see next word.)] 

I. Of shape and function. 

1. A strip of any material flat and thin, used to 
bind together, clasp, or gird. 

a. A hoop or fillet for putting round anything. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 19 Bande of a carte, crust a, crntmhu 

1753 Chambers Lycl. Sn/p., Band, in matters of artillery., 
a hoop of iron used about the carriage of a gun. 

b. Bands of a saddle : two pieces of iron nailed 
upon the bows to hold them in their proper place. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Besides the two great 
bands, the fore-bow has a small one, culled the wither-band. 

2 . esp. A flat strip of a flexible substance ( e.g . 
any fabric, leather, india-rubber, paper), used to 
bind round an object. 

sfiss Cotgr., Maude, a hand : properly a long and narrow 
pcece of any stuffe. t x8oo Mrs. Hunt km in 1001 Cents of 
Song 0883) 87 M y mother bids me bind my hair With bands 
of rosy hue. Mod. A roll of paper secured by an elastic baud. 

8. A flat strip or strap of the alwve description, 
forming part of, or used to coniine, a dress at the 
waist, neck, wrists, etc., or to encircle and confine 
a cap, hat, or other article of apparel. 

iui Hulokt, Bande or lace of a exppe or hatte, sfira, 
196a J. Hkywiioo Prtnt. 4* Epigr. (18671 207 Headband. 
Mnoclcbnnde. 1399 Tiiynnk Auimndv. (18651 21 A bandu 
aboute 011 re cappes, sette with guide Button*. (fits Bible 
Ecc/ns. vi. 30 Her hands are purple late. Cat un N. 

Amer. tnd. II. Iv. 198 His nnt-nand of silver lace. 1843 
Hooi> Shirt iii, Seam and gusset, and band, Band, and 

g usset, nml seam. x88a May Art V. 339 Full bodices with 
ands high up round the waists. 

4 . spec. a. The neck- band or collar of a shirt, 
orig. used to make it fit closely round the neck, 
nfterwnrds expanded ornamentally, lienee, in 16th 
and 17th century, a collar or ruff worn round the 
neck by man or woman. 

>368 Hihi.k (Bishops’) Ex. xxxix. 23 With a band round 
nl>oiu the toiler that il should not rent. 1591 Florio Sec. 
Eruites 5 With what band will you have it? with a fulling 
band. x6ao H. FiTXC.iiKPrkV Notes J'r. Blackfryers, I lee 
is of England by his yellow Band, c l6a« Poems on Costnnu 
118401 1x2 With laces long and broad, As now are women’s 
hands. 163a Siifkwooii Eng. Fr. Diet., Band (for the 
necke v , Collet. A falling band, Rabat . A ruffe band, Fraitt. 
1633 Brfhfton Trav. (1844) 103 Young maids . . some with 
broad thin shag ruffs. . others with half bands. 171* Steele 
Sheet. No. 26^ pa A Taylor’s Widow, who washes and can 
ifeHr-starch his Rands. 1755 Smollett Quix. u. il i, llis 
band was collegian, neither starched nor laced, 
b. The development of a falling collar into a 
pair of strips (now called bands') hanging down 
in fiont, as part of a conventional dress, clerical, 
kgnl, or academical. 

a 1700 Skdlf.v Sou n. Wks. 1722 1. 12 That fix Salvation to 
Short Band and Hair. 4-1760 (.hay Candidate, Divinity 
ht-ard . . She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her 
band. 1779 Johnson Foie, L. P. (1787) IV. 60 In a clergy- 
man's gown, but with a lawyer’s band. 1807 Charbe Par. 
Reg. ill. 867 Careless was he of surnlice, hood, and hand. 
i8u Narks «. v., What was within these forty years called 
a hand at the Universities, is now called a pair of bands. 
1866 G. Macijonai i> Ann. £>• Neighb. viii. (1878) 131 With 
my surplice and hands. 

5 . A strip of linen, or the like, to swathe the 
body or any part of it ; a bandage. 

xjM Bible ‘Bishopb’i fob xxxviii. 9, I made d ark n esse as 
his swadiyug band. 1381 N. T. (Klieni.) John xi. 44 Dead, 
bound feete and handes with winding bandes. >399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii. Cho., Henty the Sixt, in Infant Bauds. 1703 
Tate Par of hr. Luke ii, All meanly wrapt in swathing 
> bands And in a manger laid. 175K Chambers Cycl. *. v., A 
band, or roller, when applied, becomes a bandage. 

6. Nant. 'A slip of canvas stitched across a 
sail to strengthen tne parts most liable to pressure.' 

1769 Falconer Diet . Alarine (1789), Reef-band, a piece of 
canvas, sewed across the sail, to strengthen it in the place 
where the ey let -holes of the reefs are formed, i860 Mere . 
Mar. Mag. Vll. ti4 Whip up the sail to the reef hand. 

7 . Mech . A flat strap, belt, or other connexion, 
passing round two wheels or shafts, by which mo- 
tion is communicated from the one to the other. 

>903 Hai'kbbbe in Phil, Trans. XXV. 2166 The small 
Wheel which the Band surrounds from the great one. 180s 
Bloomfield Rural T. (1802) 3 She straight slipp'd off the 
Wall, and Band, i860 All Y. Round lio. 57. 162 The flying 
hands, the rattle of two hundred looms. 

II. Of shaft only , without any binding function. 
1 8. A side or flitch (of bacon). [The earliest 
use in Eng., f. OF. bande side.] 
c 1394 P. PL Crede 763 And wib b® bandes ft/, r. randesl of 
baJcun his baly 6 or to fiflen. [s6n Cotub., Maude de larde , 
a flitch or side of bacon.) 

9. Anything having the shape or appearance of a 
band in sense 1 ; esp. a flat surface with parallel 
sides, and of more or less breadth, running across 
or around an object 

1803 P. Nicholson Proof. Build, 581 Bande or Band S a 
narrow fiat surface, having its (ace In a vertical plane. 


1836-9 Todd Cycl. A mat.* Pity*. II. 6 s 1 A The bonds spring 
. from . . the apicial part or the left ventricle. sMs Pabjcer 
I ntrod. Goth. Archit. <18741 3*9 Band, a nog round a shaft, 
as if to bind it to the larger pillar. 1879 H. Philum Add. 
Notes Coins 3 Upon a band m centre extending from side to 
aide of the medal is the sign Aquarius. * 88 « SynLSoc. Loot., 
Baud, flattened, the cylinder-axis of white nerve fibre. 

10. A more or less broad stripe, distinguished 
by colour or aspect from the surface which it 
crosses ; hence, a particular portion, space, or 
region of a certain breadth crossing a surface. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xiv, With bandys of grene, and 
therupon gold. 1494 F ary an vii- 42.1 lukettyx or cotys of 
demy |tartye of yolowe and grcnc, with a bahdb of whyte 
caste ouerthwarta. 1831 Bmewntfr Optics x. 86 Halfway 


the margin of the basin. 1837 1 avinustomb Trav. xxiv. 47a 
We came upon another broad band of the same flower. 
>86g Gkikik Seen. 4 GeoL Scot. xL 297 Successive bands of 
dark rock and grassy slope. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1 1. 
xxiii. 89 The . . sunshine . . came . . through the windows in 
slanting bands of brightness. 

b. Bands', a fault in flannel aiul serge cloth, 
when, from the uneven shrinking of defective weft, 
tight inelastic stripes occur here and there across 
the piece. 

11 . a. Ent. A transverse stripe of any colour, 
also called fascia \ b. Dot. A space between any 
luo elevated lines or ribs on the fruit of um- 
belliferous plants ; also called vitta. 

184s K. Newman Hist. Brit. Ins. 111. ii. 175 A fillet is a 
longitudinal stripe, and a band or fax iu is a transverse one. 

12 . (n'ol. A stratum with a band-like section. 

1839 Penny Cyt /.Vll. 285/2 I jiyrrs of a hat the miners cull 
baud . . very thin beds of rfay-hlate. 1839 M u ml* 11 iron Siittr. 
Syst. 1. xxxv. 472 A hand of iron ore. 183S Gkikik Hist. 
Boulder x. 198 A mass of hard yellow calcareous shale, 
known to the workmen as ' bands/ 


III. Comb., as band-maker, •reel, ■ wimble ; also 
band-like, - shaped adj. Band-ooae *- LUnd-uox ; 
band-oollar (cf. 4 above) ; band-flah, a fish of 
the genus Ccpola, belonging to the ribbon-shaped 
family of the older Acanthoptoi ; band pulley, 
a flat-faced wheel, fixed on a shaft and driven by a 
band ; band-saw, an endless saw, consisting of a 
steel belt with a serrated edge running with gieat 
speed over wheels ; band-airing, a slriug for fasten- 
ing bands (see above, 4b in the I7thc. ornamented 
with tassels, etc (see Fairholt Costume 423); band- 
wheel, a wheel to which motion is communicated 
by a band running over it. Also Bandbox, q.v. 

1633 T. Cmani.lv Amanda xliii. Within a "Band-tasc lien 
thy Ruffe. sOao Scott Abbot iv, A speck of soot upon his 
"band-collar. >836 Y akhkll Brit. Fishes I. 224 Red * Band- 
fish, Snakefish, Kiliandfish - ( 'efola rubesceus. >839 Tnuu 
Cycl. A Httt. 4 Phys. 111 . 760/2 A "band-like commissure. 
>399 Ik Jonhon Cynthia's Rev. v. iv, This is culled the 
solemn "hand-string. 1689 Selucn Table T. 8j If a man . . 
twirls his "Bands! rings. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 356 He 
I wore J snakebonc * band strings (or bund strings with very 
large tasKelsi. sB>6 Scott Antiq. ix, Wi’ mony a button 
and a "bandstring ubout it. .1407 Test. Ebor( 18.161 I. 347, 
j. inurtas-wymbyfl, j.*hand-wyitibyl), j. hoke, ii. planes. 

Band vbvvnd), also 5 6 bande. [Tate 
15th c. bande, a. F. bande » Pr., Sp., It. batula, app. 
adopted from Teutonic (cf OHG. basst, OS., ON. 
band \ see Hand sb. t; also Goth, bandi : see Bkn» 
jAi). The w ord received in Romanic a new develop- 
ment of sense, not found in Teutonic, with which it 
has since been taken back, not ouly into Eng., but 
also into Ger. (bande) and Du. (bende, formerly 
bande) ; the adoption being facilitated by its obvious 
connexion with the native words. In Eng., where the 
pre-existing Band sb. 1 , was synonymous with bend, 
the present word was, by confusion with these, also 
often written bend. So also in mod.Du. bende for 
bande, by assoc with a native bende : see Bknd sbA 

The artual hintory of banda in thU Benue, and its relation 
to the Teutonic form*, are not without uncertainty, owing 
to our ignorance at present of its age, and to the fact that 
It., Sp., Pg. banda, F. bande, are found also as synonym* 
of benda, bende 'fascia’ iwhich, except in It., they have 
now indeed superseded', while conversely Littr6's earliest 
example of bauds ' troop ’ is spelt bende, thus showing at 
least form-association between the two words. And mmiio 
actually identify them ; Du Cuiigc says that the company 
of soldiers formed by Alfonso of Camille was called a banda. 
from the red banda or ribbon worn by (hem as a sash ; anu 
the new ed. of the Yocab. della Cmsca explains banda rh 
' Company of soldiers, because originally distinguished by 
a banda or band of doth of a certain colour.’ But Litcie 
refers banda, bande * troop 1 to late L. baudnm Banner ; 
and Du Cange shown med. I., bandus in sense both of 
‘ fascia,' and of 1 company of men collected under a certain 
leader or banner thus associating all three notions. What- 
ever the original source, it is evident that the popular feel- 
ing associated benda, banda, 'fascia, stripe, sash, scarf, 
ribbon,' banda, * company, troop,* and baudnm * banner.'] 

1. An organized company; a troop, bald of 
armed men, also of robbers, assassins, etc. 

Mpo Caxton Eneydos Iv. 152 Mesa pus wyth a good* bande 
of folke. sg68 Bible (Bishops') 2 Kings xxiv. a Bandes of 
the Chaldees, and bandes of the Synans. 1998 Barret 
Theor. IVarres 1. L 5 Trayncd companies, and selected 
bandes. 1669 Milton P. L. ii. 997 Her victorious Bands, 
iflaa Byron Werner iv. L 301 The 'black bands' who still 
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iUlds of 


Rm|« th« frontier. iM Southey Lett. C. Buffer im 
A whole bond of robbcn wore converted i860 Pussy Mm, 
Proph. |fo Small bands, unable to resist in the open Said, 
b. Trained or train-band : see Tbain-band. 

2 . A confederation of persons having a common 
purpose. 

*107 N. T. (Genev.) Ep. *111, The traitorous bands. 1736 
Wksley Wkt. (18791 I. 99 That the persons so meeting be 
divided into several bauds, or little companies, tin 
Furnivall in Net v Shahs. Soc. Ref. 11 The band of English 
men and women whose bond of ooeness is ' to do honour to 
Shntapere/ 

8 . A company of persona or animals in movement 

1601 Shams. Alt* JfW/iv. L 16 He must think# vs soma 
hand of strangers. 1611 Bisls Gem. mil; Hee diuided 
the . . camels Into two bands. 1799 Port Odyss. xxil 59s 
The matron-train with all the virgin-band. 1770 Golosh. 
Dee. VilL 401 Downward they move, • a melancholy band. 
>§7* Gbxbm Sheet Hitt. iv. 1 6 The little band of fogitivc^ 

4 . A company of musicians; the company of 
musicians attached to a regiment of the Army. 

iMO'3 Warrant Bk. iv. 316 George Hudson and Davie* 
Mali to give order* for the band of Music"*. Ibid. 384 His 
Mn“- Band of Violins, 1766 Entick London IV. 446 The 
entertainment consists of a fine baud of music. s8ss J. 
Wilson life 4/ Palms tv. 449 The music bands both near 
ami far ^re playing. 183a Regal Instr. Cavalry lit. 38 The 
Hand . . plays whilst the Regiment is passing. 1843 E. 
Holmis Metart 6 Pieces which it seems Were dally per- 
formed . . by a band on the fortifications, 
t 6- fig. A group of things Obs. 

1690 Lockx Hum. Und. in. tii. Those Things we . . have 
ranked into Hands, under distinct Names or Ensigns. 

8 . Band of Hopo, a name given (first about 
1847 . to associations of young people who pledge 
themselves to total abstinence trout the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

1847 J. Tunmcliff Temperance ten?, • Came, all dear 
children / The Band of Hope shall be our name, the Tem- 
perance star our guide. 1876 Temf. Record 17 Jan. 33/9 
rims we find, in every city, town, and hamlet, r 
Hope, end Senior Hands of Hope. 

7 . Comb., as band-brother, -roll, •society. Band- 
master, the leader of a band of musicians, whence 
band-mastered ///. a . ; band-stand, a platform 
or other structure lor the use of a baud of musicians. 

1714a Observ. Methotifst w Give my dear Love to iny dear 
‘Band Brethren. 1838 W. Elms Vis. Madagascar xiii. 
360 The "bandmaster of one of the English regiments. 
s8flg Ruskin Sesame no A large species of marsh mosquito 
.. melodious, ‘band-mastered, trumpeting in the summer 
air. Korkrtson PkraseoL Gen. aoo A ‘bankroll or 

Muster-roll. 174a Observ. Methodists 90 Forming them 
into ‘Band Societies. 185a J. Lang Wand, fudia 956 On 
the parade ground and at the ‘band stand. 1879 Spectator 
lune 719 Co-operating in labour, which the late Prof, 
lifford used to speak of. . as ‘band-work. 

Bud (focndl, sb.h [Of uncertain origin : it may 
be conj 

or with _ 

valleys or gills ; the Welsh bant 'height* has also 
been compared.] 

A ridge of m hill ; commonly applied in the Eng- 
lish Lake district to a long ridge-like hill of minor 
height, or to a long narrow sloping of&hoot from a 
higher hill or mountain. 

ISIS Douglas & net's xi. x. 63 Him self asrendis the hie 
liana of the hyll. 1869 Peacock Gloss. Lonsdale Dial., 
Band, the summit of a minor hill, as * Swirl band/ Tilber- 
thwaite felL 187a J enkinron Eng. Lakes ( 1 877) 93 The vale 
head of Langdnle it divided by th* Band into tne Alicklcdeii 
and .Oxendnle glens. 

Bud (barnd), v.t [a. F. bande r ; f. bands Band 
sb.i and *, the senses of which run together in the 
verb. Perh. partly derived from the Eng. sbs ] 

1 . tram. To binn or fasten with a band or bands. 
1488-1839 [see Hanoi- n i/| 

+2. A. To furnish with a band, to bind (a gar- 
ment). b. To cover with a band or bandage. Obs. 

' * s * r a mane r, or any 

strongnr. a 1700 

“ " * dler 


fail 


ijecturally connected either with Band sbJ, 
:h Band* abound, bourne, as separating two 


1330 Pai.sof. 443/1, I bande a garment or a 
such# lyke. . Bande your jacket, it shall be str 


e>km (J.) HU e>es were banded ovar. 1S35 Booklet 
ir. KAdvt.) Prospectuses folded, banded, and stamped 


Dmydem 
5 Mar. (, 
tor Post. 

3 . To mark with bands or stripes. 

1893 Kane Grinuell Keep, xxviii. (1856’ 9 jo An opalescent 
purple, that banded the entire horizon. <878 Huxi.fy 
Physiegr. xi*. 398 Each of these halves is banded round by 
a number of circles. 

4 . To join or form into a band or company ; to 
unite, confederate, league : a. leans, and re/I \ 

1930 pALSua. 443 1 He bandeth hymsdfe with your ene- 
myes. sg8l J. Rki.l H addon's Anew. Osor. A (j, Bandy ng. , 
all his knowledge and skill agaynst the professed doctrine of 
our Religion, a 1593 H.Smni Whs. 11867. 11 . 1 8a The rulers 
band themselves against him. 1867 Mu. 1 on P. L. v. 714 
What multitudes Were banded to oppose his high Decree. 
1876 Grkkn Short Hist. it. § 6.91 Everywhere, .men banded 
themselves together for prayer. 

b. intr. 

1530 Palsor. 443/1 He bandeth with them that wyll for- 
■die hym, whan hu hath most node. >996 Sfanokr F . Q . t. iv. 
36 Huge routs ot people did about them hand. 161s Buu.e 
Acts xxiii. is Certain® of the lewes banded together. 1845 
R. Hamilton Pop . A due. vi. 118 The enemies of Sabbath 
school Insiftiction are too scattered to band, loo imbecile to 
argue. 

tBfUkd, v. 2 Obs. [either a. F. bander, or 
shortened form of Bandy v. ; cf. the pa. pples. 
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banded, bandied, of similar sound.] » Bandy v. In 
various senses. 

ids Hollvsano Treat. Pr. Tong., Prebendtrm m tripot, 
to band in the tstmicA 1396 Sfsmaa E. Q. in. ii. 41 Sweto 
love such lewdnes bands from his (hire companee. s6sj 
W. Bbowmk Brit. Pott. 1. iv. He . . Had heapes of fire-bntnds 
banded at his bet «6s6 Beaum. A fuCutt. Connie, vi. 
Advene fortune Banding us from om hazard to another. 
•84* Smautv Cardinal v. Ui, Thus banded out o' the world 
by a woman's plot 1 1671 Davos* Cong. G ranada l L <1785) 
36 Though they band and jar. 

t Band(e. Obs. [var. of bonds, a ME. form of 

Bound sb.J m Bound, limit. 

c tase Avow. Art A. iib None so hard! Durste bide in his 
bandua. 1470 Haidino Chron. x. vii, To let hym passe and 
ride Frely, where so they would wlthouten bande. 1470-80 
Malory Arthur il xvii, Thow passyst thy bandes to come 
this waye. 1303 Ld. Bkrnkrs Frotss. I. ccxxxiL 391 They 
haue . . dene many an yuell dede in the bendes of Tholou*. 

laadlgt (bje’nd6dg),.rA [a. F bandage, {.bands 
Band sb * : see -age. Orig. a term of surgery.] 

1 . Surg. A strip or band of woven material used 
to bind up a wound, sore, or fractured limb. 

*008 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Phytic 185 9 On the syde of 
the Rupture, ther must be sow ede a little bandage. 1719 
Pose Odytt. xix. 535 With bandage firm Ulysses* knee they 
bound. 1740 Smollett Red. Rand, xxviii, We reduced the 
fracture, dressed the wound, applied the eighteen-tailed 
bandage. 1890 Mrs. Stowk Uncle Tom's C. xvii, There, 
there — let me fix Ibis bandage. 

b. abst. -Bandaging vbl. sb. 1 . 

>710 Lend. Gan. No. 5901/3 Lectures in Osteology, Band- 
age, etc. 

2 . A strip of any flexible material used for bind- 
ing or covering up, esp. for blindfolding the eyes. 

1713 Garth Claremont (k.) Justice (ahailj need no bandage 


for her eyes. 1799 C. Smith Labarat. 1. 15 Glue them to- 
«. »- a bandage of paper. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab. 100 

of Rtrew Beneath a wakened giant * strength. 


gether with 


> keep them 


bandages of straw Beneath a wakened giant's strength 
Jig 1790 Shemstone Ode Jndol. 19 Ah ! gentle Sloth I in- 
dulgent spread The same soft bandage o’er my mind. z86a 
Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Phil IV. v. f 66 Tie the controversy 
with bandages of argument. 

3 . A band or strip of material used to bind to- 
gether and strengthen any structure, arch. 

1766 Entick London IV. 305 A channel cut into the hand- 
age of Portland : *tone. Gwilt Eneycl. Arckit. Glow., 

Bandages, the rings or drains of iron inserted in the c 

of a stone wall . . which act as a tie on the walls to kee 

Handage (bavnrled,^, V. [f. prec. sb.] To tie 
or bind up with a bandage, lit. and/fe 
1774 Goldrm. Nat. Hist. IL xl. (Joo.) Their artificial de- 
formities of. . bandaging the feet. 183s Carlyle Sort. Res. 
111. i. So bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed in . . with 
thousand requisitions. 1873 AL Munro Nursing iv. 159 To 
bandage a part well. 

Ba ndlkged, ///. «. [f. prec. + -bd.] Bound 

or tied up with a bandage. 

*009 Macaulay Hist. Eng. UI. 636 Managing the bridle 
with a bandaged arm. 1879 Harino-Goulu Germ. I. 391 The 
bandaged boy in blind-man's-buff 1 . 

Bandager (barndidsw). [f. as prec. + -mV] 
One who bandages (wounds). 

1851 1I.C. Rob nson D/arylL 995 His skill os a bandager. 

Bandaging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 

1 . The action or art of applying bandages. 

1833 Penny Cyct . 111 . 365/1 Courses of lectures on bandag- 
ing. 1838 Ht. Mahtimkau West. Trav. 1. 906 Whether the 
bandaging of his ancle gave him pain. 

2 . concr. Material for bandages. 

1819 Pantolog. s.v. Surgery, Adhesive plaster with proper 
bandaging is to be used. 

Bandagist (bsrndl-d^ist). [f. Bandage sb. + 
-lar ; cf. F. battdagisfe,'] A maker of bandages. 

1859 Worcfstkk rites Dungi.iron. 1871 T. Smith in Syst. 
Surg. V. 506 The instrument-maker or nandagi-st 
+ Bandalore. A toy containing a coiled spring, 
which caused it, when thrown down, to rise again to 
the hand, by the winding up of the string by which 
it was held. 

18*4 Mim Mitford Village Ser. l (1863' 19S A gone-by 
toy, called a banclalore. 1864 A then team 10 Sent. 330/9 Our 
Iron Duke .. in Dublin playing with a Bandalore, now an 
obsolete toy. 

Paedewwa -ana (bi^ndtrnll). Also 8 ban- 
danno. [cf. Hindustani bfindknil 4 a mode of 
dyeing in which the cloth is tied in difTerent places, 
to prevent the parts from receiving the dye * (Shak- 
spear Did.); prob. adopted first in Pg.] A richly 
coloured silk handkerchief, with spots left white 
or yellow by the process described above. The 
name is now applied to cotton handkerchiefs also^ 
and the pattern is produced by chemicAl agency. 

173a in J. Long Bengal 11870' 31 Plain taflaties, ordinary 
bandannoes. and chappas. >864 Thackkray N outcomes I. 
30 Waving his yellow bandanna. 1873 Miss Bird Hawaii 
134 Many liad lied bandanas ia a graceful knot over the left 
shoulder. 

mttrib. simi A an. Reg. 140/e BandSne handkerchiefs. 1843 
Cari.yi.k Past 4 Pr. (1858)985 Besliiifbl bandana webs. 
Bfr&dbox ibee ndhpks)./ Also 7 8 ban-box 
[f. Band sbJ + Box.] A slight box of card-board 
or verv thin chip covered with paper, for collars, 
cups, hats, and millinery ; originally made for the 
‘ bands * or ruflfs of the 17th c 
1631 T* Powkll Tom All Trades 173 Carrying (he Band- 


box under their apron. s6aa Rowley Match at MUn. if. 
in Dodsl. 11780 * VIL 4*3 Enter M|iid with a band-bou 
Cemtimble. How, now 1 where ha* you been? . . Maid. For 
my mistress’s run, at her sempetrear. 1710 Admsom Sped. 
Krt «iipi' I ..do not suffer a Bandbox to be carried Inter 
Room before it has been searched, syeo Gay Poems 


. turned the 


II. viiL 148 A thing . . to be chiefly kept in a bandbox. 

b attnb. Sandbox thing: (cf. prr ‘ v 

1774 tVes/m. Mag. II. 454 Th* good 1 

eye of contempt upon the Bond-box Thing, and . . said, * I 
believe *tis a Doll a 189* Moore Country Danes f Quad. 
xiii. 51 A band-box thing, all art and lace, Down from her 
nose tip to her shoe-tie. 

BttftdboadOftl (bfcndbrksikll), a. colloq. [f. 
prec., after wotds from Gr., as paradoxical.} Hav- 
ing the appearance or size of a bandbox. 

1787 Beckfobd Italy <1834 II. 175 Cooped up in a close, 
bondooxical apartment. >873 Miss Bkadoom Str. 4 PUgr. 

III. L 940 Square bandboxical rooms. 

Il BandLaau (hffndd). PI. -eanz. [Fr. t— OF. 
baru/ef, dim. form from bands Band cf. Ban- 
dobb^.] a. A narrow bond or fill« t worn by 
women to bind the hair, or as j. art of a head-dress, 
b. A bandage for the eyes, 
a 790 Miss Burney Diary (1849) 1. 98 <D.) That bandeau 
. .was worn by every woman at court, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor 111. xxl. B77 Just make up this bandeau for 
my hair. trtUB C. Mathews Autobioe. (1879) 1, In a laced 
night-cap with sky-blue bandeau. >86i Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Ait. III. dxi. qj The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as Paul Louis said of fortune, sees under his bandeau. 

Banded (be nded) ///. a. [f. Band v. + -kd ] 

1. Bound or fastened with, or as if with, a band. 
>488 Invent, in Tytler Hitt. Scot. (1864) II. 391 A bandit 

kist like a ganlevianL >8x3 Scott Rokeby in. xxiv. These 
Iron-handed chests to gain, ifljga Tupplr Prov. Phtlos. 409 
One fortuitous grain might dislocate the banded universe. 

2. Furnished with a band (or bands) : in her. 
with a band differing in colour from the garb. 

1787 Pobny Heraldry 151 Three Blackamoors Heads in 
Profile . . banded Argent and Gules. 1803 P. N ic iiulaon 
Pract. Build. 581 Banded column, a column encircled with 
Bands, or annular rustics. 1839 M aery at Dog- Fiend vii, 
A . . gold-banded cocked hat. 1899 Tknnvhon Maud 1. viii. 
The snowy-banded . . Delicate-handed priest. 

8. Marked with bands or stripes. 
a 184a Tennyson Eleanors, The yellow-banded bees. 1876 
Page A dvd. Tcxt-bk . GeoL xvii. 310 Ihis banded appear- 
ance of a lias cliff. 

4. Confederated, leagued, allied. 

1601 Bp. Barlow Serm. Patties Crosse 61 This coiiKpiracie 
thus bonded. 1667 Milton P.L. vl 85 The banded Powers 
of Satan. >099 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 974 The poet 
addressed himself to the banded enemies of France. 

t Ba ndel, handle. Obs. [a OF. bandele, 
•ells, dim. of bands Band sb.%] A swaddling- band. 

1598 Fi.oaio, Fasciola, a little handle, a little swadling 
clout. 1603 — Montaigne il xil < 16391 953 The bundles and 
swathes about our children. Ibid. 200 Foure l gods] to a 
childe, as protectors of his bandcls, of his driuke, etc. 

Bandelet (bce ndglet). Also 7 bondelette. [a. 
F. bandelet te, dim. of OF. bandele little band. Cf. 
B \ndt.et.] A small band, streak, or fillet ; in A* ch. 
a small flat moulding, encompassing a column. 

>647 W. Browne Polex. 99 The fairest Princesse that hath 
ever worne the sacred Bundelette of the Incas. 1696 in 
Phillips. 1791 Earl Orhkry On Swift 89 (T. The longer 
he wore the diadem, the bandelet still became more tight 
and irksome. 1863 R. H11.1. Jamaica Seas. Notes 194 The 
fish . . is roseate in colour, varied with bandelets. 

Bander ibac ndai). at ch. [I. Band v. 4 -kr!.] 
One who bands or leagues ; a confederate. 

*fl6a Myrr. Mag., Somerset xxiv, Theyr banders to elect. 
1991 1 ’kmcivai.l Span. Diet., Vandolero, a bander, he that 
fofioweth a faction. >649 Br. Gutiiry Mem . (170a 1 77 So 
many of the Banders ns happen’d to be at home . . were cited 
to appear. 1800 Scott Abbot xx, The lords who nuve be- 
come banders in the west. 

ilBanderilla tbonderrl*&). [Sp., dim. of 
baudera Bannkh.] A little dart, ornamented with 
a banderole, which dexterous Lull- lighters stick 
into the neck and shoulders of the bull ; also fig. 

H BuAsrillsro (ba nderri*e ru) [with agential 
suffix •rrol, the bull-fighter who uses banderillas. 

1884 Dk. Manch. Crt. 4 Eoc. Elis, to Anne I. 94 The ladies 
danced with picadors and l anderilleros. >869 Pall MallG. 
#3 Nov. 3 He will begin to see the barb of the banderilla 
under its paper disguise. 

B&nderol(e, bandrol, bannerol (b* n- 

d^rol, -J 1, bsrndrdl). Forms: 6 banerol, banaxoll, 
bannerall, 7 bandroul(e, -role, -roll, banrol, 
bannerolle, 7-9 bannoroll, 8 banner-roll, 6- 
bandarol, bannerol, 9 bannerole, banderole, 
(banderole), bandrol. [a F- banderole (15th c. 
banerolle, 16th c. bander dls\ dim. of banditrs, 
banniire, Banner, probably after It. bandcruola, 
dim. of banditra Banner.] 

1 . A long narrow flag, with cleft end, flying from 
the mast-heads of ships, carried in battle, etc. 

ia0a Lbion Armory x3o Any Banner, Standard, BanoroIL 
*6sa Deaytow Poly-olb. xxiL 11748) 34# Let then in the field 
be by their band-rouls known, sels Disc. Temgsr i6(«ayland 
. . sent his Treasurer with a White Bandrol, offering terms 
of Peace. s8e8 Sooty Marm. iv. xxxvui, Scroll, pennSq, 
pensil, bandrol, th« re O'er the pavilions flew. 1870 Standard 



BABTOGOOT. 

9 Dec* Disarmed a colour serjeant. .and seised on the baa- 
Mm k« carried. 

2 . A small ornamental streamer, e.g. that at* 
itched to the lance of a knight ; in Her, one 
hanging down from the crook of a crosier, and 
folding over the staif. 

sflp6 Brums* F. Q. n. vfi. »6 To deepoyfe of knightly 
WnnenUL i6x<G. Sandys Trap. x^Tteu^sof Pilgrto 
. . cuery one with his banrol in his nand. stop W. Isvuio 
Gmmsda (1850' si The . . lances bore gay banderoles. ltd 
Lytton Harold til *19 The lance with ltapointed banderol 
s8gs S, Judo Margaret xvil (1871) 149 Her hair etieaned 
handnle in the wind* 

b. 'The little fringed silk flag that hangs on a 
trumpet* J. 

1987 Flbmino Contn. Heltnshod 111 . 400/t Trumpetara .. 
Bounding their trumpets most rotallie, their bannerols db> 


8> A ribbon-like scroll bearing a device or in- 
scription. 

siee F. Markham AS. Warn n. ix. 74 HU Colore . . ere 
euermorc contained in the Band-role vpon which his Greet 
■tandeth. 1875 Fortnvm Maiolica iil 30 Portraits of ladles 
with a ribbon or banderole on which the name U inscribed. 

A Arch. A flat band with an inscription, used in 
decorating buildings of the Renascence period. 

5 . A banner about a yard square, borne at the 
funerals of great men, and placed over the tomb. 
[See Bannbrol.] 

Bandicoot (bsrndifcflt). Also9-looote,-yooot. 
[corruption of Telugu pandi-kokku , lit 4 pig-rat * 
(Col. Yule).] 

1 . A large Indian rat (Mus malabaruus or gigan- 
tens), as big as a cat, and very destructive. 
(Wrongly used in quot. 1789 for the Musk-rat.) 

1760 MONRO Narrat 3s The Bandicoot, or musk rat, U 
another troublesome animal . .from its offensive smell. 1813 
J. Forbes Orient. Mem. 111. 41 Bandicoote raffs) fre- 
quently undermine ware houses mid destroy every kind of 
merchandise. s86oTsnmknt Ceylon 1. 150 Another favourite 
article of food with the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot 

2 . A genus of insectivorous Australian marsupials 
(. Parameles), somewhat resembling the above. 

1831 IYerman ft Bknm. Voy. 4 Trav. II. xxxvi 149 The 
dogs also worried a bandy-coot . . an animal, .with a head 


bvthe name of Bandicoots, 

Bandied (bsendid), ppl. a. [f. Bandy v. + -*D.] 
Tossed to and fro. lit. and 


1863 Butler Hud. 1. n. 55 whipp’d Top* and bandyM 
Balls, The learned hold are Animals. xSgx Sir F. Paloravk 
Norm. 4- Eng. I. aoa How cruel then, such bandied terms 
1 4 base servility.' 


I (be*ndines\ [f. Bandt a . + -NE88.] 

The quality of being bandy-legged or crooked. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, If. . any moral twist or 
handiness could be found. Miss Sally Brass's nurse was 
alone to blame. 

B anding (barndiq), vbl. sb. % [f. Band vX] 

1 . Combining, joining in partici or factions; 
leaguing, confederation. 

137S Churchyard Chip/cs (18x7) 190 Great handing then, 
began in Borough towne. f 1645 Howbll Lett. (1630) I. 3x6 
There being divers bandings, and factions at court. 179a 
Burke Let. Lastgrisho Wks. VI. 338 As little do I relish any 
bandings or associations for procuring it x06o Gem. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. evil 30 The banding of man with 
man keeps down felonious action. 

2 . Formation of, or marking with, bands or stripes. 
Banding -plant', a plane used for cutting out 
grooves and inlaying strings and bands in straight 
and circular work. 

xdgo in Wosckstbb. s86a Dana Mon. Geol 651 Its band- 
ing the stream with colder and warmer waters. 

t Banding, vbl. sb . * Obs. [f. Band p.* + 
-ingI.J -Bandying. 

1389 Arsens Menapkon (Ark) 45 There was a banding of 
such looks* x6st Sresn Hist. Gt Brit. ix. xxiv. 138 
Fortune .. made him a Ball for her banding, esdtf Howell 
Lett. (1630) 1. 997 The .. bandings of opinions we had lately 
at Gresham college. 

Banding, fpL a. [£. Band v. 1 + -uco 2.] Con- 
federate, leaguing. 

180s W. Watson Decacord. 8a This banding impudencie 
of the Jesuits. 

Bandit (bmditt. PI. bandi tti, ba-ndlta. 
Forms : 6-7 bandetto, 7 bandits, -ditto, -dyto, 
-did, 7.8 -ditty, -dlto, 7- bandit PL a. 6 -doti, 
7 -diUe, 7-8 -diti, -ditty, -dity, 7-ditti ; ft. 6-7 
dettos, 7 -ditoe, -ditoes, -dettiep, -dities, 7-8 
•ditties, 7- dits. [a. It bandit* 'proclaimed, 
proscribed,' in pi. banditi sb. ' outlaws,' pa. pple. 
of bandire - med-L. bannire to proclaim, proscribe: 
see Ban sb. and v., and cf. Banish. Early spellings, 
as well as the current pi. banditti, were apparently 
corrupted by form-amoc. with Ditto, It ditto, pi 
dttti. The It sing, bandit 0 is not now used in 
Eng. : bandit Is also mod.F. But the pi. banditti 
(for It. banditi) is more used than bandits, cap. in 
reference to an organised band of robbers; in 
which sense it has also been used as a collective 
ting. ; in 17th a this was taken as an individual 
sing* with pL •is, -mi.] 


640 

Hi. One who is pro sc r i bed or outlawed ; hints, a 
lawless desperate marauder, a brigand: usually 
applied to members of the organised gangs which 
infest the mountainous districts of Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

(Bandetto in Diet quot. may be attrib. ah. or ppl ad).) 
>888 Shaks. • Hen. VI.xv. i 133 A Romane Sworder, and 
Bandetto sinus 1994 Nashs Vtport. Trav. 57 The Ban- 
dettos.. ere certayne outlawea that Ue betwixt Rome and 
Naples. 80 s *Life T. Cromwell u. 1 93 The banditti do you 
call them f.. I am sure we call them ptsui thieves in England. 
s8x« Corvat Crudities 117 The Bandit* .. are the murder- 
ing robbers upon the Alpes. ABB Lend. Gao. No. stro/a He 
had lived a* a Banditi fa Anatolia. 17*3 Stexle EugUtkm. 
No. 1% 84 The Examiner is no mors a Tory, .than aBandito 
b a Soldier. 1719 DTJavsv Pills '187a) I L 099 Each con- 
quering ’ ‘ ' 

Banditti 


Soldier, m; IXUavBV Puls '187a) IL 99a Each con- 
ng great Commander, And mighty Alexander, Were 
litties too. 1800 CoLquHOUN Comm. Thames vi 940 A 

r lawless Banditti infested the " ,fJ 

Rhine 191 Why, every Baron in 1 
1878 Green Short Hut . v. | 1. « 
turned into free companies of bandil 


set of lawless Banditti infested the River. 1840 Hood Up 
■ 1 the land was a bandit. 
994 The routed soldiery 
fits. 

b. collective sing. A company of bandits. 

1708 Dr Fob Jane Dev. if. 15 He form'd the First Benditty 
of the Age. 1799 Wellington in Owen Dish. 146 In which 
province an adventurer had assembled a banditti s8e8 
Scott Woodst. v. 195 Deer-stealere . . are ever a desperate 
banditti 

o. attrib. ; and in comb , as bandit-haunted. 

[Cf. xioa in r.] s8S4 J. Abbott Napoleon I. xil so8 Fierce 
banditti bands. ito Milman Lat. Ckr. 1x864) V. ix. iL 999 
Wild Bohemians and bandit soldiers. 1899 Tennyson Enid 
879 Bandit-haunted holds. 

t Bandit, v. Obs. [f. It. bandit* proscribed : 
sec prec.] To proscribe, banish, outlaw. 

x8xx Coryat Crudities 987 All light gold is bandited, thAt 
i*. banished out of the Citle [Venice). 169* S. S. Secretaries 
Stud. 964 A Noble man . . long aince Bandited by the State, 
for murthering a Gentleman. 

Ban die (bcend'l). [ad. Irish bannlamh cubit, 
f. bann measure +■ lamh hand, arm.] An Irish 
measure of two feet in length. 

1893 in Cockbsam* 187a Petty Pol. A not. (1691' 98 Seven- 
teen Bandies make a Man’s Suit, and twelve make a Cloak. 
[Still in 1863 used in Bandon, co. Cork.] 

Bandle, var Bands i., Obs., swaddling-band. 

Bandies* (bte ndlcs), a. [f. Band sb. + -mm.] 
Without a band (in various senses) ; whence Band- 
lessly adv , Bandlessneaa. 

s88a Hexham Dutch Diet., Bondeloos , BandlesM or Un- 
bound. x86e Times , Epsom Downs, .band leas, niggerleu. 

Baadlet (bee*ndlet). [f. Band sb.*+ -let ; or 
syncopated from Ban imt.] A small band, fillet, 
or streak ; in Arch. - Bandelet. 

1717-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1899 Mrs. Jamxson Leg. 
Moncut. Ord. (1861) tro Two bar* or bandlets gules. 1883 
Piaxxi Smyth fa Obxervtd. No. 83. 8x The bandlets of lines 
fa this myftterfous & band. 1883 Birch Assyr. Antiq. 50 His 
hair is covered with a broad bandlet. 

II BtudOi Obs. [a. It. (and Sp.) bandom med.L. 
bannum Ban.] A public proclamation. 

1998 Barret Theor. IVarret iv. I xx8 The Commaunda, 
lawes, and bandos of the high Generali. 164a Shirley 
Sisters v. ii. The last bando- 1 He that can bring Frapolo, 
the chief bandit . . Shall have free pardon.' 

B&adog (barndfg). Forms : 5-7 band -doggo, 
5 bando doge, bon-, bonde doggo, 6 band-dogg, 
6-7 band-dog, bandoggo, J ban-dogg, 6- ban- 
dog, bandog, [f. Band sbA 6 * fastening -f-Doo ] 
orig. A dog tied or chained up, either to guard a 
house, or on account of its ferocity ; hence gen. a 
mastiff, bloodhound. 

(1413 in Wright’s Voc. 187 Motions, band-dogga 4-1440 


r Cerberus 


Promp. Pmrv. 43 Bondogge 1x499 bonds doj 
41360 Thersites In Haxi. DodsL I. 399 The ba 
from hell he bare away. 1577 Harrison En 

The mastiffe, tie dog, or banadog, so called L 

them are tied up fa chains* . . fordoofag hurt abroad. 1889 
Ether edok Love in Tub tv. lit. As fierce as a Ban-dog that 
has newly broke hit chain. 1613 Scott Rokebyv. xxxvi. As 
the bull, at bay, Tosses the ban -dog* from his way. 
b. fig . ; also in phr. To speak bandog and Bedlam \ 
i. e. furiously ana madly. 

xfioo Denser Gentle Crept Wks. 1873 T. 19 O master, (s it 
you that speak bandog and Bedlam this morning? sfiso 
Chested e Tri.,Rnvie xa Thou envious Bandogge, speaks and 
doe tlnr worst. X&45 Ussher qf Div. (1647)376 Letting 

loose Satan, his band-dog, to, .molest the godly, step Scott 
Amu ffG. (1833) 1 . 133 He was usually spokaa or as tha 
bandog of Burgundy, or the Alsatian ma st iff , 

O. attributive or appositive. 

1 8x8 Bsauh. ft Fu W%t without M. v. t, Bitten with bandog- 
fleas, sfim H. Boston Babel no Beth. Ep. Ded. 9 All the 
bend-dog h eres ie s of hell were let loose. 

Baadoltftr, -ier (bsenddl!**!). Forms: 6 
bundollier, -dlleare, 6-7 bands-, 7 bandlleer(e, 
-lair, -liar, bandlier, bandoolear(a, -lair, -liar, 8 
bandalaar, 6-9 bandaliar, 7-9 bandaliar, 7- 
bandolaer, -ionr. Also, 7 bandllaaro, -iliaro, 
-aliaro. [a. F. bandouillert (Cotgr. t6xi), mod. 
b an da uU brt ; from It. bandoliera, or Sp. bandolero, 
f. bandola, dim. of banda Band, With the forms 
in •era, cf. -ado*.] 

tl- A broad belt; worn over the shoulder end 
•cross the breast, by which a wallet might be sus- 
pended at the side. Obs. 

•ig? Gascoigne Flowers, Merit, etc. (1987) 186 Aa Ban- 


BASPGVXiY. 

dpUJers far who in mountains dwelles. aided Midolxton 
Black Bh. Wks. V. 917 , 1 threw mine anas, Hke a scarf or 
bandileer, cross the lieutenants meiancboly beso m . 1834 
Heywood Witches of Lasse, il Wks. 1874 IV. sox, I have . . 
this my bandileer of bottles, to fill to flight av8t Ducasnl 
Anglo. Norm. Antiq. 47 Their surplices covered with Banda- 
leer's of flowers. 

tramp, or Jig. xggl Svi.verter Du Barfas fx 6 cB 370 Three 
thousand times the tun Hath gallopt round Heaven’s golden 


2 . esp. A belt of this kind worn by soldier* : orig. 
it helped to support the musket, and had also 
attached twelve little cases, each containing a 
charge for the musket ; later, a shoulder-belt fitted 
with little loops, In which cartridges are suspended. 

xflf8 Union Invent. 3 Six muskett* with bendilearea. ides 
F. Markham Bk. Warns u lx. 3 To thU Bandilierc shell bae 
fastened by long double strings, that they may with more 
ease be brought to the mouth of the imiaquet, one large 
priming charge . . end at least twelve other charges, sif* 
Cham II. Warrant a Apr., One matihlocke musquet, with 


tlon. x8Bn Daily News eo Feb. j/SMounted infantry. . in . 
Khaki helmets, puggarees, bandoliers. 

8. By transference : in sing. One of the cases or 
boxes containing a charge for the musket ; hence 
used in pi. ns » prec. 

*61 x Cotgr. r Bandovilleret, a musket ier* bandooleera ; or 
chargee like little boxes, hanging at a belt about bis nccke. 
idea Carr. Smith Virginia iv. too Master Argent had put 
hia Bandildr of powder in hie hat. a 1899 Cleveland Wks. 
30 Like Cartregca, or Linneu Band Hears Exhausted of their 
Sulphurous Contents. X7a8 Fielding Love in Masque* Wka 
>775 I- 76 Get down my broad-sword and handaliers. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xli, ' He was in his bandoliers to lute 
joined the ungracious Highlanders in 1715.' 
Bandoline i bm nddlinV [? f. band or bandeau.] 
A gummy preparation for fixing the hair. 

1881 Dklamkr a itch. Gani. i6b The boiled pipe [of Quince] 
make the glutinous preparation called bandoline. 1878 
Harley Mat. Med. 361 Used for jellies and soaps . . and as 
bandoline for keeping the hair in form. 

Hence Ba ndoUned ppl. a. 

1898 Sent. Rev. IV. no A moustache-— turning up at the 
ends in two points well bandolfaed together. 

+ Ba ndon, -onn, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 bandon, 
baundune, 3-5 bandom, 3- 7 bandon, 4 baun- 
donn, 4-5 baundon, 4-6 bandoun(e, 5 bandom. 
5-6 bandone. [a. OF. bandon , banduts * public 
proclamation, ban, jurisdiction, authority, disposal, 
discretion, license ' ■* Pr. bandon . f. (through a dcriv. 
form * bando -1 mem) late L. band-um ► bannum 
’public proclamation, edict, interdict, 1 ad. Tcut. 
bann : see Ban sb\ There was a confusion in 
Romanic between bannum and bandum : Du (*ange 
shows bannum for bandum. Banner, as well as 
bandum for bannum 'edict' ; cf. Banish, Bandit, 
Bannhr, Bandiroln. (There is no etymological 
connexion in Teutonic between bann, bann- an, aud 
bandwa token, bandwjan to signify.)] 

Jurisdiction, authority, dominion, control ; power 
of disposal, full discretion, or authority to deal 
with. To be in or at any one's bandon: to be 
under his control, at his disposal, will, or pleasure. 
To have a thing in one's bandon \ at one's full or 
free disposal. 

rxasa Auer. R. 338 Pe feme is ine Godes honden : sod 
nout 1 bine baundune (earlier MS. handunj a ijdo Cursor 
M. 90x3 pe man sco has fa hir bandom. cnaoK.Alie. 31I0 
The emperour, and his barouns, Yelldiui heom to thy 
baundouna am Henry Wallace xl 1376 , 1 thocht haiff 
maid Ingland at tab bandoun. 1483 Caxton G.de la Tour 
E vij, The kyng . . gafe hym baundon ouer all tha goodea 
>538 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. iBx Wnder his bandoun think 
I neuir to ba. s8xs Corea, Abandon, bandon . . full Ubertie 
for others to use a thing. 

Hence the F. and ME. phr. a bando{u)n, in con- 
trol, at one's disposal ; also, at one's own free will, 
freely, unrestrainedly ; whence the vb. abandonn*er 
— mettre h bandon : see Abandon. 
tBsudOtt, v.l Obs. [aphetic f. Abandon v.] 

1 . To have under control, subdue ; » Abandon v. i. 
ctgm Hkneyson Mot. Fab. 80 For all the beastes before 

that bandoaed bcene Will ahute vpon my beastes with yra. 

2 . refi. To give oneself up;** Abandon v. a. 

a two Cursor M. 14906 He wil him bnndun [v.r. baun- 
doun] tra bar-tlli [to death) Ful freli wit hia aun aril 

8 . To forsake ; - Abandon v. 8. 

1987 Tusbkrv. Trag. T. (1837) 53 Forgo thy solenne 
walks, bandon Classic wood. 

4 . To banish ; - Abandon v. ii. 

sgsa WvauxY Armorie xo8 Thoughts, griefes, sad cares, 
arsbandon[ed] then away, • 

j* Bandon, v a Obs. rare-*. [?for banden ; 
cf. Band/A* xob, Bandy a. 1.] Of cloth: To 
shrink unevenly, so that tight inelastic 'bands' 
occur here and there across the piece. 

IM Act 946 £dw. VI, 6 | x (Ruffhead) When the 
clothes so made, be put in the water tony them, they rise out 
. . fa some place narrower than some, beside such cockeiing; 
bandoufag, and divers .. notable Faults, 
f BfaTldonlj. adv. Obs . rart-*. [aphetic C 
Abandonly.] Recklessly, daringly. 
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rim Henry Wallace v. 8 66 How that ao bandounly, 
Wallace abaid ner hand thar chewalry. 

Baadort 1 (Iw&ndo-n, ba.*ndo*i). Also 6 ban- 
duHon, 6 7 -dor*, fad. Sp. or Pg. ; the Romanic 
forms show much phonetic perversion ; Sp. dan* 
du'rria , bando la , Pg. bandun a , Fr. mandort , for- 
merly mandole, It. mandvla , pando ra , pandwra ; 
all rtpr. L. patulura, pandit rin/n , a. Gr. uarbvCpa, 
mwBvpt, a musical instrument. Hence also, by 
farther corruption, Banjo.] A musical instrument 
resembling a guitar or lute, with three, four, or 
six wire strings, used as a baas to the cittern. 

1986 Gascoigne Jocnsta HB48) 133 A dolefull and atraunge 
noyse of violles, Cythren, Haudurion. s sox Psrcivall Span. 
Ptet., Vikuetn, a bandore. iM Bacon Sytva f 146 A Ban- 
dura, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewua Wire- 
strings. 1% Shaowkia Bury-Fair 111. Wits. 1730 IV. i6x 
'Hie best musick in England . . shawm and bandore. iMg 
J. Hawthorne in Harper's Mag, Nov. 933/3, 1 would lightly 
touch the strings of my bandore. 
attrib. 1607 Hey wood Fay re Afayd e Etch. Wks. 1874 II. 
00 What's her hairet faith two Bandora wiars. 
t BandOT# 2 . Obs. [corruption of F. bandeau 
* onciennement, coiffure des veuves * (Littrd).] A 
widow's head-dress. 

0171a W. Kino Ovids Art Am. 149 Our grandmothers, 
they tell us, wore Their fardingale and their Bandore. 171a 
D'Urpky Pills 11873) II. 11 The buxom Widow, with Ban- 
dore and Peak. 

Bandrolce, -roll, var. Banderolk. 
Biadiaaa (bae-ndzinsfcft). a. A member of a 
band or company; esp. of a band of musicians, 
b. (sec quot.) 

a 184s Cunningham My Motive rale vi, I . .joy'd to see 
the bandsmen smile. 1864 Even. Standard ag Oct.. The 
colours having to be given into the custody of file bandsmen 
alone. 1884 Weekly Times 5 Sept. 3/3 Along with them a 
bandsman from the steamer. 

b. i8§s Tomlinson Encyst. I. 393 'a The next class of 
miners . . are the . bandsmen or bondsmen, from the cir- 
rumstance of thair working in connexion with the band or 
flat rope by which the coal, etc. is hoisted. 

BftlldlUr (boendstai). [f. Band sbA 4 - -mtkh; cf. 
maltster. ] One who bindB sheaves after reapers. 

a 1774 in Kitson Scot. Songs II. 3 (Jam.) The boosters are 
rankled, lyart, and grey. iM« Tou Taylor Piet, in Wds. 
ax, Onward press the shearers. The bandsters come behind. 

It Bandu*rri*. [Sn.1 * Bandore*. 

184a IjONOK. Sp. Stud. 1. it. Wo play the bandurria. 
Bandy (Iwendi), v. Also 6-7 handle. [The 
origin of this and of Bandy sb. 1 is very obscure. 
Cf. F. bander • to bandie at Tennis* Cotgr.; per- 
haps f. bande side. With Branch II. cf. F. bander , 
in se bander eontre, 1 to bandy or oppose himself 
against, with his wholepower ; or to joyne in league 
with others against * (Cotgr. \ also Sp. bandear 1 to 
bandy, to follow a faction, to help a side, to be- 
come factious* (Minshcu\ It. bandore * to side or 
bandy* ( Florio). Cf. also Band w.* : but while these 
answer in sense, no satisfactoiy explanation of the 
terminal •*>, -y presents itself.] 

1. tram. To throw or strike (a ball) to and fro, 
as in the games of tennis and bandy. (Mostly with 
figurative reference.) 

1S77 Holinshed Ckron . III. 1077/0 Kingdoms .. be no 
banes for me to bandie. igot Nab iir P. Penilesse 13 b, 
'1 hey may moke Ruffians hall of Hell : and there bandy 
balles of Brimstone at one anothem head. 1878 Cud worth 
Intel/. Syst . 843 Had we no Mastery at all over our 
Thoughts, hut they were all like Tennis Balls, Bandied, 
and Struck upon ua, as it were by Rackets from without. 
184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces ao A ball of caoutchouc, 
bandied about. i86q Tknmyxon Vis. Sin iv, xi, To be the 
ball of Time, Bandied by the hands of fools, 
b. obsol. 


zfisa WaasTEa Vittoria Cor. (N.) While he had been 
bandying at tennis He might have . . struck His soul into 
the hazard. 1699 Coles Eng. Lot. Diet., To bandy at 
Tennis, reticula ietlere. 

o. intr. To bound like a ball struck or driven. 

iM R. White tr. Digbv's Powd. Symp. (1660) ao Untill 
she Dandies . . upon another solid body, and so she con- 
tinued! to make new bounding* here and there. 

1 2. To toss, drive, or throw aside or away. Obs . 

1901 Troub. Raigne K. John fi6ix) 69 If Arthurs death 
be dismal I to be heard, Bandie the newts for rumors of un- 
truth : He liues my Lord, a igas Maslowe Lust's Dom. 
1. iv, The Cardinal, would bandy me away from Spain. 
1887 H. Moss Dm, Dial. L 1 8 (1713) 17 If Uw Earth had 
been bandied out of one Vortex into another. 

3. To toss from ride to side, like a tennis-ball. 

1998 Spenser State fret. Wks. (186a) 531/a And from one 

hand to another doe bandie the service like a tennis-ball. 
s8as Fulls* PisgmM it. ix. 190 Those Lepers . . bandied be- 
twixt two deaths of tha famine and the sword. 171a 
Blackmosb Creation 11. (1736) 47 What vig’rous arm . . 
Bandies tha mighty globe still to and froT 1884 Gilsest ft 
Churchill Dmtom. Arts., Tha path, .was bandied from aide 
to ride on rough bridges. 

4. To toss or pass from one to another, in a 
circle or group ; to toss about. 

1800 Dbkksb Fortum. Wks. 1. 143 Now he's bandyed by 
the seas in scorns. From wave to wave. . *875 Crown is 
Calisto 1. i. 8 Hark, how they bandy praise and flattery 
round 1 zflal Dickens Mick. Nick, xxx, The stories they 
invent, .ana bandy from mouth to mouth 1 
b. (Often emphasised by about.) 


x; 

this 


„ Drayton Mortimer. 17 But fortune, .straight begins 
Irandy him about. 1748 Anson Vo*. 11. ii rjo Thus was 
1 unhappy vessel bandied about within a few leagues of 
ner intended harbour. 1847 Basham ingot teg. \ 1877) 334 
Bandied about thus from pillar to post. 187s Black Ado. 
Phaeton xxxi. 416 Sharp words were bring bandied about 
••■5 Sir J. Pearson Law Times Rep. LI I. (N. S.) 183/1 
Suitors being bandied about from one court to another. 

5. To discuss from mouth to mouth. Cf. 4 b. 
sflaa View 0/ Print . Rook ini. Observ . 40 To debate and 
bony the principles of Government sflge Wac»tafi e 


Vis 

polles, and was strongly I 


Caret i. 18 A Bill was preferr'd . . touching Mono- 
bandied on both rides. 1788 H. 


Walpole Hist. Doubts 40 HU own legitimacy, which was 
too much connected with that of his brothers to be tossed 
and bandied about before the multitude. 1890 W. Irving 
Goldsm. xxix. 389 Your name is. .frequently bandied at table 
among us. 
b. obsol. or intr. 

sfiog Ftxmio Montaigne <1634' 191 Lucretius, may Philo- 
sophic and bandie at his pleasure. 

6 . To give and take (blows, words, reproaches, 
compliments, etc.) ; to exchange. To bandy words 
■■to argue pertinaciously, wrangle. 

1989 Greene Menaph. (Arh.* 45 It little fits in this com- 
panie to bandie taunts of love. 1998 Gsrenwky Tacitus ' 
Ann. vi. viiL 134 Rushing in couragiously to bandy stroakes. 
1877 Govt. Venice 371 When they had bandied Arguments at 
home, they went to fight their Enemies abroad. 1808 Scott 
F. M. Perth iv. Bandy not words, but begone. <899 Mot- 
ley Dutch Rep, I. 37 Bandying blows in the thickest of the 


b. with (and recently against) a person. 

1593 Nasiie Christ’s T. (16131 79 His Racke bandieth 
colours with the Sunns. 1809 Shahs. Lear 1. iv.93 Do you 
bandy lookes with me, you Kascall ? 1787 Johnson in 
Boswell II. 36 It was not for me to handy civilities 
with my sovereign. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Worn. A Bks. 1 1. 
xi. a8o The leaders .. bandied against one another the foulest 
charges. 1880 Dixon Windsor III. vii. 69 She could not 
bandy words with insolent pages. 

O. one thing for another. 

1993 Shahs, j lien. VI , u iv. 49, 1 will not bandie with thee 
word for word, But buckler with thee blowes. 1803 Dray- 
ton Heroic. Ep. xiv. 45 To bandy Woe for Woe and Team 
for Tcare. 

II. 

+ 7. To band together, league, confederate : a. 
tram, and refl. (cf. F. se bander .) 

1997 Prayers in Liturg. Q. Elis. (1847) 676 Our enemies 
.. conspire and bandy themselves against us. 3639 C. 
Hughes Saints Lotte 38 All the kings of the earth bandy 
themselves to fight with him. 1896 Trapp F.xb. Rev. ix. 5 
Antichrist and his actuaries bandy and bend all their forces 
to destroy souls. 1899 J. Harrington Lawgiving (1700) 
397 Koran, Dathan, and Abirain . . bandy'd themselves 
against Moses. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, iii, Here is his son 
already bandying and making a faction. 

b. tntr. 

1833 G. Herbert HnmiL iv. in Temple 6a Joyntly bandy- 
ing, They drive them soon away. 3873 Lady's Call. 11. iii. 
5 x8 The servants . . bandy into leagues and parties. 1799 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 116 If he bandied to remove Ins 
other's servants. 1798 Joann Erasm. I. 1 pa Giddy and ig- 
norant young men . .had bandied together in a body, calling 
themselves Trojans. 

8 . intr. To contend, strive, fight. (Cf. Cotgr. 
1 Se bander eon/re, to bandie, or oppose himscLfc 
against.') 

1988 Shakb. Tit. A.i. i. 313 A Vnlliant sonne in-law. .One, 
fit to bandy with thy lawlesse Sonnes. 1843 Milton 
Divorce 11. xxi. Wks. (1851) las That Law may bandy with 
nature, and traverse her sage motions, wss an error. s66o 
— Free Commw. Wks. 1738 1. 594 Neither did the People 
of Rome bandy with their Senate while any of the Tarquins 
liv'd. 1709 Hickerimcill Printer. 1. (17a!) 35 Let them 
bendy against one another till I part them. 

Budy (bcendi), sb. x [App. f. the vb.; but the 
origin of sense 5 , and the order of the senses are 
quite uncertain.] 

I. +1. A particular way of playing at tennis, the 
nature of which is not now known. It does not 
appear from the quotations whether bandy was the 
same as check, i. e. the modem * cramped game ' 
of 1 touch no walls.* Obs. 

1978 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 179 They play not at chases, 
but at bandie or at Check, that is, if .the ball touch the wall, 
it looseth. 1807 Lingua 11. v. in Has!. Vodsl. IX. 381 The 
shooting stars. . Are nothing but the balls they lose at bandy. 
1 2. A stroke with a racket, a ball 8# struck ; a 
* return ' at tennis. Obs. 

1998 Marston Met. Pigmal. Im. L sir Straight with loud 
mouth (a bandy Sir) he cries. >807 Drayton Agincourt 
(1748) 4 They such racket shall in Paris see When over line 
such bandies I shall drive, As that, before the set be fully 
done, France may perhaps into the hazard run. 1899 J. 

Cotorave Wits Interpr. 7 A bandie bo I the people crie, 

Andao the bell takes night. 


t S. fig. Obs. 

s8ea Dee 


'ekker Satlrom, Wks. I. «43 Take this bandy with 

the racket of patience, 1804 Esmonds Observ . CmsaVs 
Comm, ei Their factions . . repaid onsjraitie to bring in 
Ariouistus . . and tha ether paurtie,ihe Romaines to make 
good their bandy. s8g|B Ford Ramies v. iii. (1811) aro Not 
wronged me? . . this is the bandy of a patience Beyond all 
sufferance. 

IL 4. A game, also called bandy-ball, in which 
a small ball is driven to and fro over the ground, 

with beat club sticks, by two sides of players ; the 

same as Hooxiy. 

S693 D’Uam Yerksh. Heiress, The prettiest fellow At 


bandy once and cricket, ml Southey Lott. Spain (mo) 
133 A royal recreation similar to what boys calf Bandy fa 
England, stss W. Irving Braceb. Halt II. 64 Bandy-ball, 
trapball, wrestling, leaping. z86o Gao. Eliot Mill an Floss 
X . 97 She's only a girl— she can't play at bandy. 

6 . A club bent or curved at its lower end, used 
for striking the bull in this game. 

1809 T. Adams Medlt. Crsedrlks. i86z III. las The 
mathematician |wlll not] lend his engines for wasters and 
bandies. >66z K. Knox Hist. Ceylon go All which . . carry 
staves in their hands like to Bandyes, the crooked end upper- 
most. 1890 Cricketed* Man. 14 Sending it with blows of 
their bandies, whizring through the air. 

Bandy (bmndi), sb* [a. Telugu bantfi, Tamil 
vatufi.} A carnage, bullock-carriage, buggy, or 
cait, u*ed in India. 

1781 Madras Courier 09 Sent, To be sold, an elegant new 
and fashionable Bandy, with copper pannels, lined with 
Morocco leather. 1800 Sis T. Munro Ltfe 1. 941 No wheel 
carriages . . not even a buffalo-bandy. S8I94 Stocquelxr 
ilandbk. Brit. India ioi A buggy being a one-horse vehicle 
. . 'at Madras they call ft a bandy). 

Bft&dy ttoc tidi), a. [sec the senses.] 

1. Of legs : Curved laterally with the concavity 
inward, [perh. attrib. use of Bandy sh\ 1 hockey- 
stick.'] Also used briefly for bandy-legged. 

S687 Shaowell Juvenal x. 441 No NoblsYouth with 
Bandy-legga. 1717 Swift Ween. Mind Wks. 1755 IV. l 85 
Nor makes a scrapie to expose Your bandy leg, or crooked 
nose. 1783-94 Blake Songs Innoc. Little Vagab. is Dame 
Lurch . . Would not have bandy children, ztzg Scott Guy 
M. xxix, A little mongrel cur, with bandy legs. 

Hence Bandy-logged, a. 

1688 Land. Gas. No. 9303/4 A bandy-leged splafooted 
elderly Man. 3849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 333 Short and 
bandy-legged . . his little legs curvuig like a pair of paren- 
theses below his kilt. 

2 . Marked with bands ; cf. Band sb.* 10 b. [f. 
Band j&8 + -y 1.1 

399a Act 5 6 Ed. VI, vl. 1 97 Cloth . . either puntie, bandie, 
squally by warpe or woule. z6os Act 43 Elis. x. | z Clothes 
. . squally, cockling, bandy, light and notably faulty. 

3 . Full of bands. [!. Band sb.& 4 + -y 1.] 

389a Dickens Lett. 1. 979 Not quite a place to my taste, 
being too bandy (1 mean musical, no reference to ita legs). 

Bandying (barndiiin), vbl. sb. [f. Bandy v. + 
-INO l .l The action of the vb. Bandy : a. Tossing 
to ana fro, exchange (of blows, words, etc.), b. 
Contentious argument, disputation, o. Contention, 
strife, fd. Confederation, league. 

isos Shaks. Rom. Of JuL in. l 99 The prince exprcsly 
hath Forbidden bandying in Verona strecten. 166a Stil- 
LiNorucKT Qrig. Sear. 111. iv. tf 15 (L.) The bandyings of this 
controversie. 1689 Hickkringill Modest Inq. ii. 17 What 
Combination T What Bandying against it? 1719 Swift 7# 
Yog. Clergy m. Wks. 7755 II. 11. 19 The perpetual bandying 
of factions among us. s8as Scott Nigel xi. Where there is 
such bandying of private feuds and public tactions. 

Ba*ndying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO a.] That 
bandies, tosses to and fro, disputes, etc. : see the vb. 

1889 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. L 14 All the bandying attempts 
of resolution. 3877 Marvell Growth Popery 6 The crew 
of bandying Cardinals. 

Bsu&e (br>n), sb. 1 Forms : 1 bana, bona, 2-4 
bone, (4 ban, bon, 5 boyn, 6 baene), 3- bane ; 
5-6 bayn(e, 6-7 bain(e. [Common Teut. : 
OE. bana, bpna^QFn*. bona, OS., OHG. barn, 
MHG. bane, ban , ON. bani, Sw.,Da. bane, 1 death, 
murder ' *OTeut. barton- wk. masc. Cogn. w. 
Goth, banja, ON., OE. bin OTeut. *banjd - (str. 
fem.) wound ; also with Gr. <p6vot, foot, murder, 
slaughter, tpovsvt killer, muiderer.] 

f 1. A slayer or murderer ; one who causes the 
death or destruction of another. Obs. 

Beowulf 3491 Bona swifle nesh . . fyrenum sceotcff. a 800 
O, E. Ckron. an. 775 Hie nzefre his banan folgian noldon. 
sso9 Lav. 5806 1 * oeoo ure bernenne bone, sqm Cursor 
M. 7634 Philistlens sal be his ban. cisflg C haucer L. G . W. 
8x47 He overcom this beste ft was his ban. a 3400 Sir Pert. 
1338 Who that may his bon be, Salle hafo this kyngdome and 


Ria 


3*3480 Toumeley Myst. 17 Caym, 1 slog he my brother 
I pray the . . To ryn away with the bayn. 3913 More 
fck. ///. Wks. 51/a The brother hath bene the brother* 


bane vnto herself®, s68e Yerksh. H)iarie* (Surtees# II. 303 
The Jury found the horse the bane. 3893 Blount Law 
Diet. lv„ I will be the Bane of him, is a common saying. 
[386s H. Rilet tr. Liber Alb. 86 The horse aforesaid, 
which had been the bane of the said boy.] 

1 2. That which causes death, or destroys life. 

a less Beowu(f 44x3 Hilda mecas . . t<5 bonan wurdon. 
rm» A ner. R. am One finn Wt . . is jNUfh soule bone, ft 
wefto deadlfeh sunne. C1386 CuAucaa Knt*. T. 930* I was 
hurt right now thurgh myn yhe Into myu herta, that wol 
my bane be. 33400 Ywame & Caw. 3854 The water sone 
had bene my bane. 1847 H. More Song qf Soul 11. App. 
xevia, Brimstone thick and doude of fiery bain, 
b. esp. Poisoo. Now onl yfign and referred to 4. 
Also in comb.. In mimes of poisonous plants or sub- 
stances, as Dogbani, Hbvban* Lbopabd'8 bane, 
Rat's bans. Wolf's bani, etc., q.v. 

X3fS Tsevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (3405' 
is mannis bane. 33440 Promp. Pam, ea J 


908 Henbane 


*873 TuasBR Husk (1878) 37a Bane for the rats. rSB8 
Warner Alb. Eng. it. riU. 33 To the baene therein He 
mixed somewhat of his bloud. 1614 Chatman Odyss.i. 404 
to poison his sharp arrows heads. s6 84 tr. Beasts 
~ - M it. 111. sit Medicines . . taken Inwardly against 
l sysg Addison Cate v. 1, My bans and 
before me. 373s Somsbvillb Chase sin 


Mire. Corrtj 
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«i The Dog whose Ikut Bite convey’d th' infections Bane. 
iMo Maurice Mot. # Met. Phil, IV. vii. A 87 In which 
bpinoos often at once the bene and the antidote. 

1 8. Murder, death, destruction : in later usage 
chiefly in phrases, catch, fetch, get, receive , take 
one's tame*** catch one's death, 1 in which it passes 
into a. (See esp. quot. 165O. Ots. 

c lift Cett. Hem* 943 Ne cepeo hi of hua sold ne selfer 
but nre banc, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. fee For which 
the folk of Thebes caught hire bane, cmoo YwainehGaw. 
8ifi Thai ne myght wreke thair lord bane, ift Grkine 
Look. Glaeee (iB6i> 131 Twere best you did, for fear you 
catch your bane, idea Smakh. Mach. v. iii. 60 1 will not be 
aftvaid of Death and Bane, Till Bivname Forrest come to 
Dunstnane. 1633 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. IV. 40a The two 
ludges . . getting their bancs them, died few da yea after. 

4 . That which causes ruin, or is pernicious to 
well-being ; the agent or instrument of ruin or woe, 
the 4 curse.' (Now the ordinary sense.) 

*477 Habbison England 11. xxl 333 Inconsfcmcte . . a bane 
unto sill natures, ajgfi Br. Barlow Three Sent. L 117 
Girdes and Dice, the verie baine of any familie. zfeg 
Fuller Ck. Hist. it. iii. | 37 I. 073 Bold Beggars are the 
Dane of the best Bounty. 1674 Marvell Tech. Trane}. 
11. ijs 'The great bane and scandal of the Church. 1700 
Stkei.k Tatter No. 9 Pa Those Rogues, the Bane to all 
excellent Performances, the Imitators, 1791 Burke Carr. 
<18441 HI- 1B6 Theoretic plans of constitution have been the 
liane of France. 1853 C. BrontI Villette xxxiv. (1876) 378 
She who had been the bane of his life. 1858 Holland 
TitcomFs Lett. vii. qa Selfishness is the bane of alt life. 

6. Ruin, fatal mischief ; woful or hapless fate; 
harm, woe. Chiefly poetical. 

c 1400 Judicium :182a) a For deds that I haue done . . I 
must abide my boyn. 1544 Grkknk Look. Glatse (1861) 117 
That sweet boy that wrought bright Venus bane. <633 G. 
Hehskrt Forerunners iv. in Temple 171 Hath some fond 
lover tic’d thee to thy bane t 1M6 Kingsley Hereto. Prel. 

3 lie finds out . . for his weal and his bane that, etc. 

0 A disease in sheep, the 1 rot.’ 

18 ft in Worcester. 

7 . Comb., as banc-touch . 

1644 Skldkn Laws of Eng. 1. xxxvlL (1730) 56 Men being 
weary of such bane-touches, the Clergy that cried it up, 
their successors cried it down. 

t Bane, sb* ots. [See Ban, Banns.] A pro- 
clamation of a marriage ; a prelude of a play. In 
the latter sense more ireq. in pi. banes, now Banns. 

c 1440 Prom}. Parv. 92 Bane of a pley (14M or manage), 
Hanna , coragium (1499 preludinm). 1483 Lath. Angf. 20 
Bane kv. r. Bayne) of a play ; preludinm , frolndium. 

Bane, V. arch . Also 7 bain, (boon), [f. Bank jA 1 ] 
+ 1 . irons. To kill : said esp. of poison. Ots. 

* 37 ® Lytic Dodoens 426 Aconit that baneth, or killeth 
Panthers. 1589 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxv. (161a) 1 19 Poysned 
by a Monke, that baend himselfe, that lohn might dye. tag# 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 46 If my house be troubled with a 
Rat, And I . . giue ten thousand DucatesTo haue it bain'dT 
2 . To harm, hurt, injure, poison : a. physically. 
1387 Turberv. Disfirayse Worn. (R.) Hidden hookes . . To 
bane thee when thou bite. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 
10a Surfeited in their bodies, and also boned in their liuers. 
* 163s G. Herbert Country Parson v. (T.) If a shepherd 
knew not which grass will Lane, or which not. xfi to Phil. 
Trans. II. 326 The Smoak . . will bane them. 1817 Keels 
Chr. Year 5th Sund. Raster, For what shall heal, when 
liuly water bancs f 

b. morally or socially. 

ifet Dent Pat Aw. Heaven 71 Couetouuieme. .baneth our 
Gentlemen. 1643 Ruruoughks Ex}. Hosea iv. (1652) 61 To 
bepoison to them to have baned their soules. 

Bane, obs. form of Bain adv. readily, and Bonk. 
Baneberry (b*‘nberi). [f. Bane, poison + 
Bkery.] The fruit of a plant Aetna sfiicata (N.O. 
Nanunculacem ) ; also the plant itself, otherwise 
called Herb Christopher. 

17SS Genii. Mag. XXV. 492 Bane-hemes, are poisonous 
in a very high degree. zSfl3 Lindlev Veg. K. 497 The 
black berries of the Bane-Berry . . are poisonous. 

t Baaed, ppl a. Obs. [f. Bane v. + -id.] 
Ruined, destroyed ; injured, hurt. 

zj68 T. Howell Arh. Amitie(iBjo) 67 To brnie my baned 
hones. 197ft T. Procter Gorg. Gallery L a My Baned 
limine* 1639 Fuller Holy War 111. xii, The voyage of 
these two kings, .baned with mutual discord and emulation. 

Baaefnl (b/»nful), a. [f. Bane sb . 1 + -ful.] 

1. Life-destroying ; poisonous. 

a 1393 H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 473 The old serpent's bane- 
ful breath. 139ft Svlvertrr Du Bartas l UL <1641) 97 
The baneftill Aconite. 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog, iii. 194 
The Nightly Wolf is baneful to the Fola. 1791 Cowfer 
Iliad xx 1 l Z07 Herbs Of baneful juice, rife Stanley 
S inai 4 PaL vii, <1858)990 No living creature could survive 
the baneful atmosphere which hung upon its waters. 

2 . Destructive to well-being, pernicious, injurious, 
1399 S reuses Sheph. Cal. Aug. 173 Helps me ye baneftill 

byrus. 1386 Marlows i si Pi. Tatnburl v. ii, A sight . . 
baneful to their souls. 1770 Golosh. Dos. VUL asz To see 
ten thousand baneful arts combined, ife Ht. Martimeau 
Ireland i. 4 Very baneful superstition. iHft Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. x. 503 Whose results., would prove most 
baneful, if not ruinous, to the country. 

BanaftUly, adv. [f. prec. 4- -it*.] In a 
hurtful or pernicious manner. 

1863 Reader s Sept, sesfe Which .. influenced baneAdly.. 
the fortunes of Prince Charlie. 

Bsrmgfb)&l#M. [f. as prec. +-NW8.] The 
quality of being baneful ; hurtfulness. 

Bfe'MV. rare- 1 , [f. Bane 0.4- -ee L] He who 
or that which kills, poisons, destroys, or ruins. 


zips Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi 959 Dying himself, kits 
with his bans his Baner. 

BftMWOrt (b^-nwwt). [f. Bane poison -t* 
Wobt, 0£. wyrt, plant, herb.] s. gen. Any poison- 
ous plant {dial.), b. spec. The Lesser Spearwort 
{Ranunculus Ftammula\ reputed to poison sheep, 

o. The Deadly Nightshade, 
a. aftfe Whitby Gloss, a. v , It's some mak o' banewort 
b- >87® Lyte Dodoens 495 Called in some places of Rag- 
land* Sperworte. it may be also called Banewort >997 
GreabdE Herbal \u ccctxx, (1633)962 Speare, Crowfoot, and 
Bene woort because it is dangerous and deadly for sheep, 
zftjs Swan Spec. At. (1670) 919 Spear-wort, or Bane-wort, la 
an nerb which if it be taken inwardly is deadly. 

o- [Halliwkll dies Skinner.] zftfe Miss Yslktx Flower . 
PI. IV. 7s Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade . . Early English 
botanists called it Bane-wort. 

Bang (baei)), v. Also 6 bangue. [First in 
16 th c.; peril, previously in north, dial, from Scand. 
Cf. ON. banga, OSw. bdngu, to hammer ; also LG. 
bemgen, bangtln to strike, beat, Ger. bengel cudgel.] 
X. 1. tram. To strike violently with a resound- 
ing blow ; to thump, thresh. 

frigate Rob. Hood (Ritson) ix. 95 Either yield to me the 
daie, Or 1 will bang thy back and skies. 1370 Levins 
Maui}, fa To bangue, fus figure. 1393 Nasmk 4 Lett. 
Costfut. 37 A blgge tat lusty wench it is, and hath an anne 
like an Anuueon, and will bang the abhominationly if euer 
she catch thee. z6ft Cotton Scoffer Scoff 44 With my 
Battoon I'le bang his sconce. 1794 Burns Wks. 133 Oh aye 
my wife she dang me, And aft my wife did bang me. sftav 
Tennyson Print, v. 494 Like an iron-clanging anvil bang d 
With hammers. 

2. Hence, in various const., expressing: a. violent 
action producing loud noise, as To bang off (a gun, 
music on a piano, etc.), and esp. To bang (a door) 
« to shut it violently, to slam ; or b. to drive or 
knock with violence, 

a. 1767 Bkckford Italy II. 136 A most complicated son- 
ata, banged off on the chimes, sftsa Scott Wav. III. 038 
Twa unlucky red -coats . . banged off a gun at him. zftzfi 
Miss Austen Emma I. i. 5 She always turns the lock of 
the door the right way and never bangs it. 187ft Black 
Green Past, xxxiv. 977 I'he door was banged to. 

b. 1877 Daily News z Nov. 6/1 This is now being banged 
Into the heads that have planned . . this campaign. 

8 . intr. To strike violently or noisily ; to bump 
or thump. Of a door: To close with a loud report^ 
to slam. 

1713 Guardian No. 143 (1756) II. 934 It banged against 
his calf and jarred upon his right heel, i860 W. Collins 
Worn. White 1. vii. 31 Taking great pains not to let the 
doors bang. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 309 Our boots were 
banging against the sides of the Era, making sleep impossible. 


discharge of fire-arms. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi. 13 6 The watch on deck 
were banging away at the guns every few minutes, 

II. 5. tram. To beat violently, knock about ; 
to thrash or drub, defeat, worst lit. and fig. 

1604 Shako. Oth. 11. i. sz The desperate Tempest hath so 
bang'd the Turkes, That their designement halts. 9631 
Lilly Chat. / <1774) 946 He was presently after well banged 
by Essex. 1784 Cowrkb Wks. 11876) 183 You are a clergy- 
man, and I have banged your order. 1 8s6 Scott Old Mart. 
80 It'a not easy to bang the soldier with his bandoleers. 

t b. To bang it out or about : to come to blows, 
fight it out. Obs. 

c 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) xvii. 85 With a but of sack we 
will bang it about, To sec who wins the day. sfea Hxyun 
Cosmogr. 1. (16821 289 If any two were displeased, they ex- 
pected no law, hut bang’d it out bravely. 

c. Comm. To beat down, overwhelm. 

1884 Marten a Christoph. Monthly Circ . 3* Mar., Specu- 
la tors for the fall are as usual taking the opportunity to 
bang the market by heavy sales. 

0. colloq. To 1 beat, surpass, excel, outdo. 

sftoft Cumbrian Ball. iv. >3 Cocker Wully lap hawk-beet 
. . But Tamer in her stockin feet, She bang'd nim out and 
out. 1837 Dickens in Life 11. i. 34 I'he next Pickwick will 
bang all the others. Mod. Sc. That bangs a’ I e’er met wi’. 
Irish Provb. This bangs Bannagher. 

m. 7 . intr. {dial.) To throw oneself or spring 
with a sudden impetuous movement, to dash, to 
bounce. 

1799 H. Macnkill Will 4 Jeon, Up he bang'd ; and, fair 
afflicted, Sad and silent took the road. six* Examiner 
18 Jan. 43/z The moh . . called out, * Bang up lads, in with 
you.* 1813 Mao. Eogewortii Patron. II. xxx. 957 English 
Clay left his I). T. O. . . and banged down to Clay-hall. 

b. tram. To throw with sudden violence. 

1768 Roas Helenore <43 (Jam.) Then I’ll bang out my 
beggar dish. 

IV. 8. The verb stem is used adverbially with 
other verbs, esp. come, go, in the senses of : a. with 
a violent blow or shock ; b. with a sudden and 
violent clap or explosive noise; o. all of a 
sudden ( tout d'un coup), suddenly and abruptly, 
all at once, as in 1 to cut a thing bang off.’ 

a. 1841 Mabbyat Poacher xxviii. We came bang against 
one another. 184a Sir T. Martin in Fraser* 1 Mar. Dec., 
Bang wtQt my haunch against an. .angle of ray bed. 

b. iftfe O.W. Holmes Poems 139 Bang went the maga- 
zine * ih Browning Up in Yilia Wks. 1863 I. 53 Bang, 
whang, whang goes the drum. life O'Donovan Merv I. 
311 Bang, came another blank shot. 

0. Zftg H. Macnkill Will 4 Jean 1, Bang I cam in Mat 
Smith ana's blither. Mod. (Scotchman loquitur) * Ye conns 
be in Lon do n an hour, when bang goes saxpenee I* 


8 . Comb, with sb. as obj., ban g bff r , a ifeong 
staff <&.), a constable or beadle {died .) } f bang- 
pitoher, adninkard ; bang- 8 traw a thresher. 

1863 E. Waugh Barrel Qrg. ep Owd_Pttdft*, th' ban* 
beggar, room runnin' into th'pew. afijftJ Clarke PaeetmioL 
109 A notable bang-pitcher, Silenm after. 

Bangs 1, 2 (?* Bang dfl To cut (the front 
hair) square across, so that It ends abruptly. 

zftfe Century Mag. XXV. 19c He waa bareheaded, his 
hair banged even with his eyebrows in front, aftfe Harfeds 
Aftg. They wear their., hair 'banged’ low over 

Bug (bmp, sb* [f. Bang vA ; ef. ON. bang, 
OSw. Sing a hammering, Da. bank a beating.] 

L A heavy resounding blow, a thump. 

U iftS* Rob. /fasd(Ritaon) vk 79 All the wood rmur at every 
bang. [1370 Levins Mans}, fa Bangue, fustts\ z8pft 
Florio, Sergeesme , a hang or rap giuen upon the neclte. 
ifet Shaks. JuL C. ul lu. to YouT bears me a bang for 
that I fears, zftfe Butler Hud. 1. IL 831 With many a stiff 
thwack, many a Sang, Hard Crab-tree and old Iron rang. 
a 1843 Hood Lay Real Life vii, Many abhter bong I bore, 
f D. A drubbing, defeat. Obs. rare. 

1644 Sir G. Ratcliffs in Carte’s Collect. (1739) 329 After 
a shrewd bang Prince Rupert is recruiting gallantly. 

2. A sudden, violent or explosive noise ; e.g. the 
report of fire-arms. 

1833 Thackeray Neweemrs II. 38 (L.) The steps of a fine 
belozenged carriage were let down with a bang. 1884 J. 
Col borne Hicks Pasha 160 The sharp bang of a section of 
howitzers. 

8 . A sudden impetuous movement ; impetus, go. 

c 1774 C. Keith Farmer* s Ha', As he wes working long 
end string, And fallowin wi' pith and bang. 1870 J. Kaye 
Sepoy War 11 . vu iv. 354 An unwonted amount of confi- 
dence and bang. 

BftSIff (bar)), sb ® [- hair cut ' bang ’ off ; cf. 

Banq-tail.1 The front hair cut square across the 
forehead. (Orig. in U. S.) Hence Banged ppl. a. 

1880 Howells Undisc. Country viii. 113 His hair cut in 
front like a young lady’s bang, zftfe Even. Stand. 3 Apr. 
4/4 The present style of banged girl. 

Bang sb$, obs. form of Bhavo, Indian hemp. 
Banger (boe-rjai). [f. Bang v.1 + -eb!.] He 
who or that which bangs ; slang, an astounding 
lie, a 4 thumper.’ 

1814 G. Hanger Sporting (on fly-leaf), A Sportsman entire 
—who says nay, tells a banger. 

Banging (bwniq), vbl. sb. [f. Bang vA + -kno L] 


—who says nay, tells a banger. 

Banging (bwniq), vbl. sb. [f. Bang vA 4 - -kno 1 .] 
The action of striking violently and noisily. 

S647 Wharton Irol. iFwWks (1683) 256 There shall he 
much hanging and slashing amongst Men. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 70 F4 So neither is banging a Cushion Oratory. 
2833 Kane Grinnetl Ex}. xliiL (zS«6) 409 We have been 
nearly three hours subjected to this banging. 

Ba-ngingf ppl- a. [f. Bakov.* + -ino*.] Deal- 
ing violent Flows, striking violently and noisily ; 


Ba-nging, ppl- a. [f. Bakov.* + -ino*.] Deal- 
ing violent Flows, striking violently and noisily ; 
fig. {colloq.) overwhelming, 'thumping,' 

1360 Disob. Child in Hail. Dodsl. II. 989 What banging, 
what cursing. Long-tongue, is with the* zgefi Namm 
Saffron Walden X y b, The bangingest things, .which I can 
picke out. .are these. z6z6 Holyday Juvenal 183 Then th* 
axe their chariot-wheels with banging atroak Splits out. 
1864 Archd. Denison in Daily TeL 31 Aug., They could 
win it with a great banging majority. 

B&ngla, obs. form of Bungalow. 

t Bangle, v. Obs. or dial. [Etymol. unknown.] 

1. Orig. of hawks: To beat about, flutter aim- 
lessly, in the air, instead of making direct for the 
quarry. See Banulino ppl. a. 

2. To bangle (away ) : to fritter away, squander. 

zfex Burton Anal. Mel 1. ii. in. x, (1651) 107 we baogle 
away our best days, befool out our times. 1636 W. Sammoh 
Yow Breaker (N.) Thy titles are so bangld with thy debts. 
1658 Whole Duty Mem xvL | z8 (1684) 134 If we wilfully 
bangle away this so predousn Legacy. [In Lane. <H nlliwell).] 

8. intr . To flap, hang loosely. 

z6oa T. Stoughton Chr. Sacr. xil 166 Hats . . broad 
brimmed . . bangling about the earns of men, and hiding 
their faces, xftjft Haluwell §.v., A bang led hat means one 
bent down or slouched. 

4. dial. To beat down (e.g. com by wind or rain). 

6. Bangle(d) ear, one hanging tcmiely or flap- 
ping, like a spaniel’s ; hence Bang/e -cared ppl. adj. 


ping, like a spaniel’s ; hence Bangle-eared ppl. adj. 

1367 Drant Horace Epist. 1. xviii. Fiiij. A sight or bangle 
eared houndes. ife Ward Sim}. Cooler (1843) 00 , 1 hold 
him prudent that in these fastidious times will helpe . . 
bungled ears, with pretty quiche plucks* >7*S Bradley 
Fam. Diet., Bangle-Eare, an Imperfection in a Hone. [In 
mod. Dicta.) 

Bangle (bwQg’l). [a. Hind, banggh bangrt, 
orig. a coloured glass ring worn on the wrist by 
women.] A ring-bracelet or anklet. 

1787 A rihaeol. VIII. 956 (DO The ankles and wrists orna- 
mented with large rings or bangle* 1798 Grevillk in Phil 
Trane. LXXXvIII.40j( The venders of glass bangle* zfea 
Mabry at King's Own xiii. The women . . wear . . gold bangms 
udod their arms and leas. * 

Seagled (barijg’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -*D*.] 
Wearing or adorned with bangles. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel zo June, Clad In Tyrian purple, 
bungled and braided. z8fe Harper’s Mag. Sept. 530 /■ Gold- 
bangjed sleeve. 

t Bangling, vbl sb. Obs. [f. Banolu v.+ 
-1 no I.] Petty, frivolous contention ; squabbling. 

z6ta T. James Jesuits Downs/. 68 What banglings had 
he with Creswell. sfea Molls C am erar. Leo. Libt. ul iL 
z86 Hfluiog liued in marriage without, .bungling and strife. 
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BAXOiarO. 

jam-ngUag,#!- Obs* [C at prec. + -wot] 
That bangles s see Banolb v. t and prec woid. 

s8ff Curry*, for Csxe-c* L 46 My Muter, .bath mat yM 
a bangUiq; Soplusur. **** T. Nash Quntenie 19 Ow 
hawke Us tOMjv^cnd) bifbn ten beagling bunjSE 
a Mm SlWabd Am. <3 oX> No bniygUng anwk, but y# 
a hiA flier will meodher pitch. . t j 

t Bamgfltor. Obs. or dial. Also 6 bonglat**. 
-olatar, 7 -ester, [f. Bang v. + -stab : c f. Azflg«£. ] 

1 . A burly violent fellow ; a bully, a braggart 

C1570 Leg. Bp St* Andrews in Scot. Poem* 1 6th C. (xflda) 

II. 396 Proud® ambitious bangster*. 1691 Caumuswooo Hitt* 
Kirk (1B43) II. 516 My lord, mak w quite of thar MaieMn- 
velian and bengestcr lords. 1766 Ross Ht later* 89 (Jail) 
That yet have bangsters on their boddom set. 

2 . One who beats his opponents ; a victor, winner, 

tfleo Soott Abbot ala, Vf the Pope's champions are to be 

banisters la our very tliangehooses. sSaa — St. Return* * 
I. 189 (D.) You are so certain of being the bangster, so very 
certain 1 mean of sweeping stakes. 

t IflUgltiy, Obs. rare~ x * [f. prec. + -r] 
The action of a bangster ; masterful violence. 

1594 Acts James VI (1597) | S17 Persona* wrangountie in- 
trusing thsmseluu In the rowmc* and pouesaaonas of vtheris 
be bangstrie and force. 

Bang- 4 * 1 . [cf. Bang v. 8 c.] A t horse Y) 
tail, of which the hair is allowed to grow to a 
considerable length aud then cut horizontally across 
so as to form a flat even tassel-like end ; hence 
Bang-tatted ppl. a. 

1870 Daily New 19 July 6 A good mare with a bang tall, 
sflfls Huohks Tem Broom at Ox/, vL (D.) ‘Theso bang- 
tailed little sinners any good?' said Orysdale, throwing 
some cock-a-bondies aoroM the table, 
tongue, variant of Bhangs obs. f. Bang. 
Bang-Up, adj. phr. slang ; also banged -up. 
pas if bang or close up to a line. Cf. slap-up \ 
Quite up to the mark, stylish, in the pink of 
fashion. 

itis H. ft J. Smith Rtf. Addr. (1833) 163 Dance a bang- 
up theatrical cotillion, iflas Conns (Dr. Syntax) lV{ft v. 
(D.) Thus bonged-up, sweeten'd, and clean shav'd. 1843 
uvo % Hinton vis. 43 His spotted neckcloth knotted in 
bang-up mode. 

Boalan (bsrniia). Forms : 6 banians, 7 
bannyan, 7-8 bannlan, 8 9 banyan, 7- banian, 
[a. Pg. banian* prob. a. Arab, banyan (16th c.), 
ad. Gujarati vaniyo man of the trading caste, f. 


Skr. vanij merchant. * The terminal nasal may be 
taken from the plural form vStjiydn' (Col. Yule).] 
1 . A Hindoo trader, especially one from the 


finally taken as the English name of the species. 
It is not so called in any Indian language.] 

2634 Sift T. Hsaasar Tran. 11. (1638) isa AlVeei or rather 
twenty Trees, the boughs rooting mi springing up a whole 
ulcer together* . . named by us the BOnnyan Tree, from their 
adorning and adoring it with ribbon* and streamers of 
varicoloured Taffeta. csdgo tr. Tavernier I. iu Near to 
the city of Ormns was a BaanisM tree. [*887 A. Lovell 
Throouat s Tran, iil l xiv. 9$ The war-tree . . celled the 
tree of banians.) 2791 Nawrs Tear Eng.* Seat* 4x6 The 
Banian tree of India, the most stupendous effort of vegetable 
nature. 1837 Livingstone Trap. xiL sis Most, .send down 
roots from tmrir brunches like the banian. x88oGoesuA#w. 
A at. Hist. 233 The banyan, or sacred fig of India. 

Baaing (b*i mij), vbl. sb. [f. Bans v. + -xira*.] 
Poisoning. 

193s Tindalb Exed. ProL, Then God sendetb his curses 
among them, as hunger, dearth, murrain, boning, pes t i lence . 
Banlo, obs. form of Bagnio. 

Biflllh (bsenif ), v. Forms s 4 baxtyao, -ioshe, 
4-6 -yaaho, 5 bauuysahe, 6 -yaoho, -ish, ba- 
nyah(e, -yqh, a - banish. fa. OK. baniss- length- 
ened stem of oanir (mod. bannir ) late L. ban* 
ttire, f. bannum proclamation : sec Ban.] 
fl. orig. To put to the ban, ‘proclaim* as an 
outlaw, to outlaw. Obs. [See Banished.] 

2 . To condemn (a person) by public edict or 
sentence to leave tbe country ; to exile, expatriate : 

a. with from, out of. 

*379 Barbour Bruce iv. 599 We are out of our cuntre 
Banyxt. 1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 13 Whom., her unde 
baunysshed fro hys contrey. 1530 Kalscr. 443/9 The kyng 
hath banysahed hym out of His realms, iflxo Shark. Temp, 
t. iL 966 Sycorax. .from Argier Thou know'st was banish'd. 
1848 tr. Gteseler ' r Ck. Hut. II. iL 109 They liad bsen ban- 
iahed from Rome. 

b. with double obj. (of person and place). 

1494 Fakyan l iL 9 He was hanytshed die Countre. 1874 
Hickman Hut. Qulmyuart . 36 Godescalk was banished Ger- 
many. 1796 Morse Amer. Geer. II. *95 He that shall ba 
convicted there of is to be banished the kingdom. 

c. simply. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. H r . 1863 That Tarquyny mhulde 
ybanyashed be there-fore. 1651 Hobbes Deviate. 11. xxi. 
no fianiiihed an Aristides, for his reputation of Justice. 
1879 F koudp. Casar xv. 997 Clodius had banished Cicero, 
o. gen. To send or drive away, expel, dismiss 
imperatively (a person). Const os in prcc. 

c 1450 Cotnpl. Loveres Ly/e xlvi, Though 1 be banysshed 1 
out other syght. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xii. 
43 (K.) Beyng ban y shed from liis olde hospital!, he walkelh 


province of Guzerat (‘many of which have for 
ages been settled in Arabian ports, and known by 
this name' — Col Yule); sometimes applied by 
early writers to all Hindoos in Western India. 

iflpB Hakluyt Voy. 11. 1. 3x0 A Banlane . . one of the 
Indians inhabiting the countrev of Cambria. 1634 Sir T. 



8. A loose gown| jacket, or shirt of flannel, worn 
in India. (Originally attrib. from sense 1.) 

17*4 in I Tori. Mite . VIII. 197 iD.) I liave lost nothing by 
It nut a banyan shirt, a corner of my quilt, and my biLlo 
singed. 177a Graves S/ir. Quix. xi. iv. <D.) HU banyan 
with silver clasp wrapt round H is shrinking paunch. 1849 
Stocquslkr Handbk. Brit. Ind. (1854) 3x7 Even in the low 
country a light flannel banian 'jacket or shirt) H of service. 

4 . attrib. (in reference to the Banians' abstinence 
from flesh and sacred estimation of animal life) : 
Banlan-dajr {Haul.), one on which no meat is 
served out ; Banian-hospital, one for animals. 

17*8 Smollett Red. Rand. xxv. (D.) On Mondays, Wed- 
nssuays, and Fridays the ship's company had no allowance 
of meal, and . . these meagre days were called banyan 
days, tleg Lamb Elia Ser. 1. iiL (1865) 19 Ws had three 
banyan to four meat days in the week. 18x3 J. Fosses 
Orteat. Mem. 111. 199 A banian-hospital . . where he saw a 
number of sick oxen | camela, and hor s e*. 

6. Banian- or Banyan-tree, now often simply 
Banyan: the Indian Fig Tree {Ficus religiosa 
or indica) a remarkable East Indian tree, the 
branches of which drop shoots to the ground, 
that take root and support their parent branches ; 
extending in this way, one tree will often cover a 
large expanse tiforound. [Banian Tree, Ban - 
urns' Tree, Tree if the Banians, was originally a 
local appellation given by Europeans to an indi- 
vidual tree of this species growing near Gombroon 
on the Persian Gulf, under which the Banians, or 
Hindu traders settled in that port, had built a little 
pagoda; thence it was extended to others, and 


(1873) IV. keevSH. 333 Sobm iiilM contrived to avsM going 
|p tirir plrr— tf 

2 . gen. The action of peremptorily sending away; 
a state of enforced absence ; dismissal. 

ism Coverlalr Ps. CRN . j Wo Is ms y* my banishment 
sndursth so long*, a 1744 Pore in Lady Montague's Lett. 
93 1. 70, 1 wish, .you might pass to your banishment by tbe 
most pleasant way. x8£b Ht. Martinrau Ella ^f Gar* iL 
rj Their banishment was a sign that dinner was ready. 

Biailttr (bse-nisui). Also bannister, [cor- 
ruption of Balumthk, q.v. ; though condemned by 
Nicholson as ‘improper,* by Stuart {Diet. Archil. 
1830) and Gwilt as ‘vulgar,* the term had already 
token literary rank, and naa now acquired general 
acceptance.] Usually in pi . : Slender upright posts 
or rails, esp. those guarding the side of a staircase, 
and supporting the handrail ; often npplied to the 
whole structure of uprights and handrail. 

M . B..VV D«i. IS All* 


Banished (we-nijt), ppl. a. Also 4 (&.) ban- 
ynt, 6 -elst. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1 1 . Outlawed, put to the bon. Banished man : 
an outlaw, a bandit. Obs. 

[c xjno Sir Bettes 4199 This forbannuste man Ik come the 
land agan.j 1398 1 rjcvisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. Li. (14931 A 
desertc is the lodges of bany»sht men end of tbcues. igx 
Shaks. 7 W Gent, v, iv. 259 I Hcac banish'd men, that 1 haue 
kept withall. 18x7 Morybon I tin. 1. 11. iL 104 These banished 
men lurking upon the confines of the Popes state.. make 
excursions, .to doe robberies. 

2 . Exiled, expatriated ; driven away, dismissed. 

Ckr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (183s) 514 Whensoever 
this banished and wayfaring soul of mine shall depart hence. 
xgBa-f Hist. Jos. Vi (1804) 974 The uther twa cheefe baneLst 
lords. i6xx Bible 9 Saw. xiv. 13 Tbe King doeth not fetch 
home aarine his banished, tysy Pom JCletsa 39 Some 
banish’d lover, or some captive maid. k8m Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 49! Who had heroically laid down his life 
for the banished King. 

Baniflher (bte-ni/ai). [f. as prec. + ib*.] He 
who or that which banishes or drives away. 

c X430 Hknryson Test. Cres. (R.) FaJre Phebus banisher 
of night. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 89 To be fbU quit of those 
my Baniahers. 1799 M. Browne Pucat. Ectog. Ded. (1773) 
xo Solitude, soft Banisher of care. 1834 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
1. L I. 6 Maupeon, the banisher of Parlemenu. 

Ba'niahiny, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc ] - next 

«9S3 Ld. Berners Frols*. I. viiL 7 The kynge.. defended 
euery parsons, on payne of banytanyng. .that none shulds 


v. (1708) 8r The uppermost bannister of the great stairs. 
1786 Entice London IV. 63 A neat altar-piece, inclosed with 
rails and banisters. 2779 Sheridan Rivals 11. 1, He comes 
down stairs . . thumping the banisters all the way. x86o 
W. Collins Worn. Ivkite 490 He held fast by the banisters, 
as he descended die stairs. 

b. collect, sing. «* Banisters ; cf. Balcbtin 4. 

1892 Mavhbw Lend. Labour 344 Going down your stair- 
case,! should be all right so long asl touched the bannister. 

Banjo (bnrnd£0). Also (earlier) bonjore, 
banjer. [A corruption of Bandobe, through 
Negro slave pronunciation, banjpre , banjo ' .] A 
stringed musical instrument, played with the fingers, 
having a head and neck like a guitar, and a body 
like a tambourine ; a modification of the bandore. 

[1764 Grainger Sugar-Cane iv, To the wild banshnw's 
melancholy sound.] f 1790 Diudin Sea-songs (title), The 
Negro and his Banjer. 1801 Mak. Edge wo ht 11 Belinda 11 . 
xvul 7 'What is this, momma?— It is not a guitar, is itY’ 
* No, my dear, it in called a banjore ; it is an African instru- 
ment, of which the negroes are particularly fond.* a xtsg 
Negro Melodies (in Bartlett Dey dance all night to de ole 
banjo, Wid a cornstalk fiddle, and a shoe-string bow. 1846 
Punck 06 Sept. xs6 Tbe music-master of the regiment has 
been sent with a comet-a-piston and a banjo to play to 
Queen Pomare. 2847 Ibid. 97 Feb. 94 The present is the age 
of bones and banjos. 

b. attrib ., as in banjo-player, -playing. 

1847 Punch 97 Feb. 94 Bone and banjo minstrels. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 4 Feb. 134/1 A converted tanjo-player. Ibid., Banjo- 
playing being ■ a negro form of fetish-worship. 

Banjoiirt (boe-nd^ist). [f. prec. + -1ST.] One 
who plays a banjo. 

2880 Daily Tel. 93 Dec., Songs sentimental and comic. . 
arranged by Ballamine ibanjoistX 2884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 
740/9 The place of the stately Interlocutor . . was filled by 
the bamoist. 

(hsetjk), sbA Forms: (1 ?banoa), 3 7 
banka, (3 Orm. bonnko), 4 bono, bonkk(e, 4 5 
bonke, (5 bunk(e,) 4-6 bonk, 6 bano, banokie, 
3- bonk. [ME. ban be, prob. a. Old Norse * battle * 
*banlt - Olcclajidic belli ridge, eminence, bank of 
clouds, of a river, chasm, etc. (whence Da. balke , 
Sw. bade, hillock, hill, rising gTound, ascent, ac- 
clivity) OTeut. *l>anlon- ; cogn. with OTeut. 
*banli-e * see Bank 2 and Bench ; the primaiy sense 
of bank- being probably ’shelf,' natural or arti- 
ficial, of earth, rock, sand, or wood. The OE. repr. 
of banki, bakki, would be *banca, *bpnca : a com- 
pound hd{h)banca in sense of ‘hccl-bench, couch* 
actually occurs once in a vocabulary, but this may 
be, as the sense suggests, one of the class of weak 
compounds from strong sbs. (cf. dndaga from dug) ; 
in any case the senses of ME. banie, as well as 
its first appearance in the northern cUalect, point 
to its Scandinavian source.] 

L A raised shelf or ridge of ground, etc. 

1 . A portion of the surface of the ground raised 
or thrown up into a ridge or shelf; a lengthened 
mound with steeply sloping sides, fftnee , One 
side or slope of such a ridge or mound. Now 
chiefly in hedge-bank. 

c xaoo Osmin 90x0 Whserse Sm all unnsmebe got Jhirrh 
bannkess ft burrb enofess. 1377 Lamcl. P. PI. B. v. sat 
But flustraden forth as bastes ouer bankas and hilles. 


But flustraden 


«903 Ld. BerneTs Frols*. I. viiL 7 The kynge.. defended 
euery person®, on payne of banytriiyng. .that none ahuldo 
. .go. >841 Prymne Prelates Tyrrassy 17 7 The beniehing 
and exiling of Freemen ouLof their Native country. 

Boniahment ( berni fmflht). ff.asprec.+-iCENT.] 

1 . The action of aflthoonarively expelling from 
the country ; a state of exile ; expatriation. 

1907 Bk* Gd. Mann. ( W. de W.) B Uj, For he., hadde k 
hym from banyishemenL 2607 Shaka Car. rv.iU.es 
Nobles receyue so to heart, the Banishment of that worthy 


of banishment was pronounced. SB^ Mkrivmjs Rom. Emp. 


a 2400 Cop. Mvst. 170 Downe I ley me upoae this banka 
2090 Shaks. Midi. N . 11. L 949, I know a banka where 
the wilde time blowes. Ibid, il iL 40 Finde you out a bed, 
For I vpon this biuike will rest my head, sgofi Spenser 
P. Q. 11. i>L 6 Sitting ydle on a sunny bands. Hot Crasbe 
Par. Reg. il 270 Toyed by each bank and trifled at each 
stile. x86a Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial L aa Yellow 
cowslip-bank*. 

1 2 . A high ground, height, hill, fell. Obs. exc. 
in north, dtal. 

rang E. E. A Hit. P* Km 008 Bydot hers hy Vf® blyaftal 
bone. , C2340 Goto. 8 Gr. Knt 24 On mony bonkkes ful 
brode Bretayn he setter, run Anturs Arth* iv, To baker 
at the barrens, in banket so bora. 

b. Hence The slope or acclivity of a hill, a 
hillside, a brae; a ‘hanger.’ Still common in the 
north ; cf. up-hill. 

236s Lanol. P.Pl. A. Pro! 8 To resteVnder abrod huiko bl 
a bourne iyde< 02400 Death A Life (Warton) x, And as she 
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erne bf the knkit, list boughas . . lotted to that lady*, 
and layd forth their branches, im C«# Sett, vL 37 
llwt vat ana great faano fid of naad arena Mia. ua 
Lavras Mmuip.j*4 Baakt of an hiU, prodTnUa*. 1*31 Stow 
Chron. 1088 Two hills their euen Bankas doe somewhat 
seems to scratch. iM Anderson B ormedal e Johnnie. It 
talk me nine days aad sis hours comks up-benk. IM Miss 
Aubtxm Emma m. vi yog A hank of considerable abruptness 
ft grandeur. 187SJ. A. H. Muraay Tket. tf Breeideune a 
Thomas, lying on ftontleV Banks, ease the lady riding by. 
slyo Shrink, Clou. (£. 1$. S.), Bank, a sloping height, 
fa An artificial earthwork, on embankment, csfi. 
for military use. Obs, 


ISB CovasDAUt s Sam, xx. 15 _ 

a buka abonte the cite, sggs Hulokt, Ranches de- 
fensyue agalnste subnndatlon called Seabanckes or Sea- 
dickes. mm Holland Pliny (16341 1 * 50 Fenced on the 
East-side with the bank or raanpier of Tavqumius. s6is 
Bisls s Sam, xx, *3 They cast vp a banka against the city. 

t- 4 . An ant-hill. Obs . 

1667 E. Kino in Phil, Trans. II. 495 If either of the other 
two sorts be put into the black Ants Bank, 1747 Gould 
Eng. Ants 76 We suppose a Bank of Hill Ante to amount 
..to six Thousand. 

6. A shelving elevation in the sea or the bed of 
a river, rising to or near the surface, composed of 
sand, mud, gravel, etc. Also a bed of oysten, 
mussels, or the like. 

s6ag Sham. Math. 1. vii. 7 But here, vpon this Banke and 
Schoole of lima, Wee'ld iumpe the Ufa to come. 1696 Land. 
Com. No. 3*31/4 Near the Banke of Dunkirk. 17M Ibid. No. 
384S/4 Fish from the Bank of Newfoundland. 1719 Da Fob 
Crusts (16581 457 The Banks (so they call the place where 
they catch the Ash). 1851 Lonof. Gold. l**g. v. ad fin.. No 
danger of bank or breaker. sB6x Hui.me tr. Mogul* Tandem 
11. 111. li. 86 Oysten . . in vast number*, forming what are 
termed Oyster banka. 

0 . A long flat-topped mass: c.g, of cloud or 
mist stretching above the horizon, of piled-up ice 
or snow, etc. 

fa x6s6 Bacon Charge 4 (T.) A bank of clouds in the north 
or west. 1840 R. Dana Btf. Mast xxxi. xi j On the star- 
board bow waa a bank of mMt. 1848 Kingsley Saint* 
Trag. iv. aoi A long dim formless fog-bank creeping low. 
i860 Fits- Roy in Merc. Mar. Mag. VI I. 34a The first in- 
dications of daylight are seen above a bank of clouds. 

7 . Mining, a. ’ The face of the coal at which 
miners are working.’ b. * An ore-deposit or coal- 
bed worked by surface excavations or drifts above 
water-level.’ Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881. 

186s Chamb. Jml. Apr. at 6 The work is continued in one 
set until the bank is pierced through, and the neat strait 
set is reached. 

II. A bordering slope. 

8. The shelving or sloping margin of a river or 
stream ; the ground bordering upon a river. 

c 1300 A*. Alls. 34^ That he no sank, Til^he com to the 


water bank. 1330 K. Brunnk threw. 941 Uuer J>e water. . 
fro bank to bank, r 1440 Promt. Part >. 93 Banke of wafyr, 
Ripa. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 50 Tyber trembled vnder- 
neath her bankes. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. ix. 160 
Some riuers ouerflow tneir bankes at some certains times. 
1703 Maunprell Joum. Jems. (1739) 8a This second bank 
[of the Jordan] is beset with Bushes and Trees, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. | 17. iso The left bank of the glacier. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 5 Geographers have agreed to cal! that 
bank which lies upon your right side as you go down to- 
wards the sea the right bank. 

b. fig- 

leming tr. CaiuP Don In Arb. Gamer HI. 957 
remembrance. 164a Fuller Holy 


witi 


the banks of his 1 


4 Prqf. SL 1. xl 33 Liberality should as well have banks 
as a stream. 1665 Glamvill Seeps. Sci. Addr. 13 Like a 
mighty deluge . . beat down all the Banks of Laws, Venue, 
ana Sobriety. 

t 9 . The sea-coast or shore. Obs. 

e 1380 Will. Paleme 9717 pa riche cite, .vpon he see bonke. 
13B7 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VII. 135 He sette ones 
. .htschaier in h* banke of h« see. cigou Destr. Trey vu. 
9807 Brode sailes vp braid ; bonkis |»ai leuyL a 1470 Tip- 


from England* banke Droue backs againe. 

10 . A raised or rising edge or margin of a pond, 
lake, pit, road, railway cutting, or other hollow 
place ; in Mining, the surface of the ground at the 
pit-mouth, or top of the shaft. 

rnt R. Brunnb Ckren. 189 The dikes were fiiUe wide 
with bankis hie without. *1400 Destr. Trey xxxu. 19664 
When beprinse was past to he pit bothua, pe buemes on 
he bonk bet Jiym with stony*. 1667 Milton P. L. av. a6s 
The fringed Bank [of a lake} sum Wollaston Eelig. Nat. 
ix. eo6 Daisies on the banks 01 the road. i88t Raymond 
Mining Gleet., Bonk, the ground at the top of a shaft. 
Oras are brought * to beak,' i.e. * to grass.* 

1 11 . sptc. (from 8) The south side of the Thames 
opposite London [also called Bankside), and the 
brothel-quarter located there (suppressed in 1546). 

1536 Rems d. Sedition at As moche shame for an honest man 
to come out of a tauerne. .as h is here to come from the 
banke. 1948 Crowley in Strype Eeel. Mem. II. 1. xviL <49 
Sisters of the Bank, the stumbling-blocks of all frail youtn. 
ISO* Stow Surve y [1635 ) 448 On this Banke was som et ime 

“ bia «m 

(Herb.), the Hedge-mustard (Sisymbriunoffic(nali)i 
bank-onghM, the engine at a pit’s mouth ; bank- 
fence, one consisting of a bank of earth ; bank- 
flab, cod from Newfoundlsnd-bank, whence bank- 
fishing, fishery \ book-harbour, one protected 


by banks of mud, sand, etc* ; bank-bead, a pit’s 
mouth (see xo) ; bank-high a, swollen up to the 
banks ; bank-book, a lam fishing-hook, baited, 
and Attached by a line to the bank of a stream ; 
bank-jag, the Willow Warbler, or Willow Wren ; 
bank - manager, the superintendent at a pit’s 
mouth; bank-martin, -ewaUow, the Sand-martin; 
book-smack. a Newfoundland fishing smack. 

sMg Fuoa Pennine. 14 •Bank cress, from its growth In 
hedge banks. 1666 Lend. Gas. N o. 79/1 Three prizes, one with 
# Bankfish* 1799 Ibid* No. 4103/4 Newfoundland "Bank- 
Fish. .equal to the North-Sea Cod. x88a Stamiard 5 SepL 
4/6 Thu accumulations on the •‘bunk head* are lower than 
is usual, and all the collieries are foil of orders. 88s Daily 
Tel s8 OcL e/4 Streams everywhere are *bank high, and 
flooded. 1884 Yorksh. Pest a Jan„ A bank manager in Lon. 
donor liverpool was a very different personage from a ‘bank 
manager in Staffordshire or the mining regions generally, 
wherene has to superintend the operations at the pit's mouth. 
1794 G. White Selbomt lix, The *b*uk-martin terebrates a 
round and regular hole in the rand or earth. i6u Mouffet 
ft Bbnn. Health's Impr, (1746) 188 He they citner House- 
Swallows, or *Bank*Swallows. x8fl3 Fisheries Exhib. CataL 
355 The fishery is carried on. .in huger vessels, called "bank- 
smacks- 

Saak (boenk), sb* Forms: (f bonon), 3 
bonok, baunk, 5-6 bonok vC, 6-9 banke, 6- 
bank. [ME. baunk, banck, apparently a. OF. bans 
* bench* ( - Pr. banc, It., Sp., Pg. banco ) late L. 
battens bench, 1 scamnum/ ad. Teat, bank, banc 
(OS, MHG., MDu. banc, OH G.banch, G., Du. 
batik) OTeut. +battki-s Bench ; cognate with 
Bank sb. 1 OTeut. *bankon-. If however OE. 
kMJObanca ‘ heel- bench, couch, sofa,’ was really a 
compound of an OE. *banca (see prec.\ the ME. 
word might be the lineal descendant of that, sub- 
sequently identified with the Fr. banc. The true 
native equivalent it Bench OE. bgnc.J 

1 1 . A long seat for several to sit on, a bench, or 
form; a platform or stage to speak from. Obs. 
(Cf. mountebank.) 

[« togo in Wright Vec. (W.l /a 80 Spends, hobanca.) xaog 
Lay. 85185 pa sptoc Angel be king . . And stod uppen ane 


boncke [sags vp on benchej. 107 in Pocock Roc. Ref. 1. 

” ' 'a boncke with quyssons and 

Fellowt 


xx vl. 54 Where was prepared 1 

carpets. x6oft B. JoxsoN Yelp. 11. ii. (1616) 467 Fellowes, to 
mount a banke I Did yonr instructor . . neuer discourse to 
you Of the Italian mountebankes ? x66x Hbvlin Hist. Ref. 
If. iii. 60 Twelve Leviles standing on the bank or stage. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 50 A State-Quack, that 
mounts his Bank in some obscure Nook, and vapours what 
Cures he could do on the Body politic. 

2 . A seat of justice ; — Bench. Bank Royal 1 
King’s Bench. Common Bank : Common Pleas. 
(Cf. also Banco sb.) arch, or Obs. 

zsts Act 3 Edw. I, xlvi, Lcs Justices a! Baunk le Roi ft 
Justices de Baunk a Westm. c 1450 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 
sa8 Fewa can ascape hit of the banck rialle. 1649 Sei.dbn 
Laws of Eng. 1. Ixvii. (1739 163 Tryals in the common 
Bank, or other Courts at Westminster. 1657 Howell 
Londhtop. 368 The Courts and Benches, or Banks of Jus- 
tices. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 1109 General days in 
Bank In real Actions. 1768 ITlacmtonr Comm. III. 177 
Days in bank, dies in banco , days of appearance in tne 
court of ooinmon pleas. 

8. The bench occupied by the rowers of each oar 
in a galley. (So in Fr., It., Ger.) 

1309 Hakluyt Yoy. II. l 169 The gaily had . . at euery 
banke or oare seuen men to rowe. 1687 B. Randolph 
ArchiSot. 34 Every time that they tun the oar they rise 
with tneir bodys, and fall back on the banks. 1798 Morgan 
Atgiors II. IL 094 Their Galeot (which had but eighteen 
Ranks on a side). 1895 Singleton Virgil 1. 384 Awake, 
My men, and take your scats upon the banks. 

4 . catachr. A rank or tier of oare ; used chiefly 
in reference to the ancient galleys, which had 
several tiers one above another. 

1614 Raleigh Hist, World II. v. L §6. 906 One of the Cartha- 
ginian Gallies, of fiue bankes. idsa Heylin Cotmogr. iv. 
(1689) 86 Gallies, with two hanks of Oars upon a side. 1797 
Holcroft Stotbergs Trav. IV. xd. 67 Dionysius supplied 
his gallies with five banks of rowers. 1807 Roeinsun 


Archaol, Grseca iv. xiii. 387 Several orders or banks of oar*, 
which . . being fixed at the back of each other, asoended 
gradually in tne manner of stairs. t866 Kingsley Hereto. 
v. 1x4 Each ship had double banks for twelve oars a side. 


6. A row of keys on an organ. 
1884 Harped s Mag, July 979/1 What 1 
call a * bank ’ of ivory keys. 


, # , . an oiganist would 

call a' * bank ’ of ivory key*. 

1 6 . A shelf. (Cf. G. biichsrbank, etc.) Obs. rare . 

1577 Hello wes Guouara's Bp. 195 A banke of olde bookes. 

7 . A bench or table used in various trades ; esp. 
in Printing, the table on which the sheets are laid 
before or uter printing. (Cf. It. banco.) 

1565 Act 8 Elia. xi. $4 The same Cap [shall] be first well 
scoured and dosed, upon the Bank. 1867 N. 4 Q. 30 Nov. 
439 When a man is about to work a block or stone, he 
{daces it upon a stool or stout table, .termed a * bank.* 

8. a. The floor of a glass-melting furnace, b. A 
pottery. 

xlSo Cm. Mason Forty Shires *56 Each manufactory [of 
pottery] is called a * bank.* 

9 . A creel for holding rows of bobbins of cotton. 

(breqk), sb$ Forms: 5-7 banka, 6 
boncke, 7 banque, bonok, 7- bank. [Early mod. 
E. banke, a. F. banque, ad. It. banca fern., used 
tide by side, and in same sense, with banco maze. ; 


ad. Teut. bank, banc, bench ; See prec word. The 
.double form and gender in Romanic, cf. It., Sp., Pg. 
banco, banco, JV. banc, banco, F. banc, boncke, are 
apparently original (see med.L. battens, banca, in 
Du Cange), and due to the double gender of the 
German: OIIG. der, dim banck, MHG. der, die 
banc, early mod. and dial, G. der, dig bank . The 
original meaning ‘ shelf, bench’ (see Bank 1 and 
and Bench) was extended in It. to that of ’trades- 
man’s stall, counter, money-changer’s table, tnensa 
argentaria, rpdirtfa,’ whence * money-shop, bank,’ 
a use of the word which passed, with, Abe trade of 
banking, from Italy into other countries. In this 
sense, Ft. uses both banco and banco, Sp. and Pg. 
the masc. banco ; but in F. the It. fern, banco was 
adapted as banque, wheuce Eng. banke, bank. The 
wont is thus ultimately identical with Bench and 
Bank 54 , and cognate with Bank 1 . 

(Although, in It., monte * mount, heap, amount, stock,* 
was used in Rome of th« senses of 1 bank/ the notion that 
th« name banco, banca, originated in a German rendering 
of monte is erroneous: G. bank had no such sense as 
4 mount, heap/ only that of 4 bench, shelf/ Rather is it Che 
fact, that In the development of bunking, the banco of the 
money-changer, and the monte or 4 joint-stock capital* were 
at length combined, and bank applied in Eng. to botlwj 

I. A money-dealer’s table, counter, or shop. 
i I. The table or counter of a money-changer or 
dealer in money. Obs. exc. Hist. 

•Sfe Jkwkl Def. ApoL (161 s) 46a Christ overthrew the 
Exchangers bankes, meaning thereby, that there may lie 
no coine in the Church, but only Spiritual!. >984 Fenner 
Def. Ministers (1587) 98 Christ ouerthrew the exchaungeri 
banckes. 1598 Florio, Banco , a bench, a merchants banke, 
or counting house, a counter. s6si Coma., Banqne, a 
banke, where money is let out to use : or lent, or returned 
by exchange : also, the table whereon such money is told. 
1846 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxvii. 79 These established 
their banks or tables in the forum, Uke ordinary bankers. 
t 2 . The shop, office, or place of business of a 
money-dealer. (Cf. Banker 54 1 a, b.) Now merged 
in 7 a. 

1474 Caxton Cheese iil iv. There waa a . . chaungeour. .A 
man cam to hym and sayd and aflennyd that he had de- 
lyueryd in to his banke v hundred floryns of gold to kepe. 
1916 Tin dale Luke xix. 93 Wherfore then invest not thou 
my money into the banke [Gr. t paurrfn; Wvcuf, horde : 
Cover dale, exchaunge Banke] f xflgs Huloet, Bancke of 
exchaunge, Argentaria. X649 Jer. Taylor Gt . Exemp. 
11. xl aa Exchangers of Money made the temple to be die 
market and the banke. 

IL An amount or stock of money. 

1 8 . A sum of money, an amount (It. monte) ; 
a 'pile.* (Cf. ’mounts of coin ’ in last quot.) Obs. 
a rgxjt Barclay Egfogt i. (15701 A v/a Where shall I . .some 
little Danke procure. That from the Tiagge and stage mine 
aue may be sure. s6ga Urome Jm*. Crew 1. Wka 358 CaRh : 
which added Unto your former Banck. makes up in all 
Twelve thousand and odd pounds. 17x5 Burnet Otvn Time 
(1766) 11. 146 He had got a great bank of money to be pre- 
pared. 1758 J. Blake Mar. Syst. 6H The . .payments will 
constitute a hank, or nest egg. f Cf. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1753) 108 And bring in Mounts of Coin Hu Mints to feed. 
And Banquets unities chief suporters) breed.] 
t b. esf. A sum to draw upon. Obs. 

864a Fuller Iioly * Pnf. St. ill. xxiv. 395 S. Paul finds 
a constant bank for Ministers Maintenance loykt up in a 
Ceremonial I Law. x66g S. Bing in EUis Orig, Lett. 11. 310 
IV. 94 To extend your charity lo the outrunning the bank 
you honoured me with. 

to. A batch of paper-money. Obs. (exc. Hist.) 
>878 F. Walker Money xv. 319 In 1738 a Bank of £ wryxe 
was issued with new provisions for securing the interest of 
the mortgages. 

4 . In games of hazard, the amount or pile of 
money which the player who plays against all the 
others, e.g. the proprietor of the gaming-table, has 
before him. 

C S7S0 Pope Basset - T. 78 When Kings, Queens. Knaves, 
are set in decent rank: Expos’d in glorious heaps the 
tempting Bank. £*1750 H. Walpole in Harper's Mag. July 
(1884) 938/1 He saw neither the bank nor his own cards. 
1850 Thackeray Pendennis Ivi. (1884) 548 He had seen his 
friend, .lose eighteen thousand at a sitting, and break the 
bank three nights running at Paris. 1865 Tv lor Early 
Hist. Man. vii. 175 It is certainly playing against the bank. 

t 5 . An amount made up by the contributions of 
many ; a joint slock or capital. Obs. 

1695 Bacon Usury, Ess. (Arb.) 545 Let it be no Banke or 
Common Stocke, but eueiy Man be Master of his owns 
Money. 11645 Howell Lott. (16^0* II. tx They advance 
trade whersoever they com ; with the banks of mony. mo 
Burke Fr. Rev. 199 The stock in each man is small, and. . 
individuals would do better to avail themselves of the general 
bank and capital of nations and of ages. 

+6. An amount so contributed for lending to the 
poor; a loan-bank; whence the modem pawn- 
broker’s establishment (Fr. montde fidtf). Obs. 

i6m Malymks Anc. Lam Merch. u.^tiiL 333 In Italia 
there are Montes pietatis, that is to say. Mounts or Bankes 
of Charitie, places where great summes of money are by 
legacies given for relieve of the poore, to borrow vpon 
pawnee. 1646 Benbriggk Ysura Accom. 3 For their [the 
poor’s) rescue may be collected Mans pietatis, sivecharitat is, 
a Banke of pietjr or charity, .a certains summe of money, 


is laid up for the reliefs of the poore, 

either by ode rich man, or by many. 1699 ToeaiANO Dict H 
Monts di field, a pub lick stock or bank maintained for the 
relief of the poor, where pawns may be taken. s66g Gao* 
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BANK. 

lin ConnselR J a, A Hank of Loom in ihu port of tht 
Suburb* of this great City. 

fit- >«*>■* 1'aylor Gt. Exemp. if. it. no The talent 
which Cod hath tiitrunted to im in the bank* of nature 
and grace. 1704 E. A* water* Emboss. Heav. ix, ]» not 
thy Dank of Bles*in|p> yet dismay’d, To Lend, where *0 
unihankfully Repaid t 

III. (Oidinary modern sense.) 

7 . An establishment for the custody of money 
received from, or on liehalf of, its customers. 
Its essential duty is the payment of the orders 
given on it by the customers; its profits arise 
mainly from the investment of the money left un- 
used by them. 

a. Hanks (in England) may be divided into — 

a. Private flanks^ carried on by one or more (in Great 
Britain not exceeding ten\ persons in partnership. Cf. 
sense a above. 

b. Joint-Stock flanks, of which the capital is subscribed 
by a large number of sluireholdcrs. (Cf. sense 5 above . Of 
these the greatest is. . 

c. The Hunk 0/ England, shortly 'The Bank,* a corpora- 
tion of subscribers and contributors to a capital sum of 
£ 1,300,000, to whom a charter was granted in 1694 (by the 
name or atyle of * the Governor ana Company of the B. of 
E.*), on condition of their lending that sum to the (govern- 
ment, with certain privileges now no longer existing, or 
maintained only for the I* unfit of the State, it* duties are 
to manage the service of ilie public debt, to receive and ac- 
count for the revenue when collected, and to provide and 
attend to the automatically regulated issue of legal lender 
mites. Its banking business is of the same nature as that 
of the other joint-stock or piitaie banks, its chief customer 
being the Government. 

K-T !»* in a. 154B Uiiall, etc. Erasm. Par, Luke xix. 
93 I lane deliuered fourth my money to the kupers of tlie 
Utuke. c 1590 Marlowe Jew 0/ Af. tv. i, In Florence, 
Venice, Antwerp. .Have I debts owing; and.. Grout aunts 
of money lying in the banco.] idea Malynkk Anc. Law 
Aterch. 1. xx. 1 ji A Hanke is properly a collection of nil the 
readte money of some KtngJomc, into the hands of some 
persons licensed thereunto by publicke authorise. 1734 
tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist . (i Say) III. vit. f to. 314 The bank of 
all (Greece which he had sent for from Delos. 1840 Saxe 
Poems. Times 373 Always abundance of gold in the Banks. 
>•* Mrhivai.r Rom. ti mp . 118651 Id. xxx. 397 The temples 
of the ancient world weie the hanks in which private pos- 
sessors deposited their most precious effects. 1876 B. Price 
( 'nrreney 4 R. 10a, 1 defined a bonk to be an institution 
for the transfer of debts. 

g. 1894 tit ir \ Brief account of the intended Hank of Eng- 
land. 17*0 Swift Irish Mann/. Wks. 1761 111. 14, 1 can- 
not forbear saying one word upon a thing they call a bank, 
which 1 hear is projecting in this town. 1808 Taylor 
Money Syst. Eng. 138 The Bank of England had |iarted 
with six or eight millions of cold at the current mint price. 
183* Gilbart Hist* Bank. 95 '('he number of private country 
banks, and brandies of private hanks, in England and Wales 
is 638. 18B1 H. H. Gibus Double Standard 69 The result 

would really be . . that the Bank would alwayi hold both 
Silver and Gold bullion. 

b. Bank of deposit, a bank that receives lodge- 
ments of money. Bonk of iwnio or circulation, 
a bank which issues its own notes or promises to 
pny ; in Great Britain a bank to which the right 
of issue was continued by the Acts of 1844-45. 
Branch bank, a branch-office of a bank, estab- 
lished to give banking facilities to a locality at 
a distance from the head-office. Saving* -bank, 
a bank of which the express object is to take 
charge of the savings of the poorer classes, or of 
small sums of money. 

1814 Gil hart Hist, flank, too The citahlLdiment of branch 
haulcs may be considered at the effect of the formation of 
joint-stock bank*, ibid. 1 j* Similar accusation* may be a* 
justly advanced against hanks of deposit m against banka 
of circulation. 1863 Haydn Diet. Dates 61 The branch 
bank* of the Bask of England in the chief towns of the 
kingdom . . Itave all been funned since 1828. 

°. M 

m 164* Rogers Naaman £43 As affliction is a furnace, so is 
it a nanque : fob had twice us much after he had lost all as 
before, a *718 Louth (J.) Pardons and indulgences, .out of 
the common bank and treasury of the church. 

t d. In bank : in a bank or the bank, at one's 
bankers'. Also Jig . : in store. Obs. 

>8*3 Homilies 11. xi. 1. (tB*o) 387 He which aheweth mercy 
to the poore doth lay his money in hanke to the Lord. i8m 
Malynes Anc . Law Merck. 11. xi. 335 The paitnenu by 
Assignement in Banke without handling of moneys. 1848 
E vance Noble Order 13 The benefits, .in hand, besides the 
blessings that are in banck. 1733 Whitkfikld in Scots Mag. 
May 914/1 The young man has the balance in bank. 

8. Comb. : a. attrib. or obj. genitive, as battk- 
account ant, •building, •charter, -cleik, -coffer, 
-counter, • director , - manager , •waster (obs.). 

c 1618 Fletcher Pilgr, 1. 51 Rogue* and Beggars have 
got the trick now to become Ranckmaster*. 1893 Ed in. Rev. 
11 . 103 The bank-coffers are drained of mid. i8al Taylor 
Money Syst. Eng. 193 That the bank director* be required 
to pay their note* on demand in gold at the market price. 
■834 Gilbart Hist. Bank. 30 In 1708 the Bonk charter was 
extended or renewed until tne expiration of twelve months. 
i *84 H. Miller Sc A. + Sckm . (1858) «a6 Behind the bank- 
counter. 1880 Trollotk Framley P. xlii. 151 The bank 
manager from Barcbester. 
b. Special combinations : 

Bank Annuities, a technical term for certain 
British government funds ? usually, the Consoli- 
dated 3 percent. Annuities, or * consols'; bank- 
oheque, a cheque or order to pay issued upon 


e 1>ank; btak^irenlstioa, a name applied to 
receipts given by (he Bank of England to con- 
tributors to the loan made to the Government in 
1751, which circulated as paper currency; bank- 
court, the weekly meeting of the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, or o' her joint- 
stock bank ; also, the general court of proprietors; 
bank -credit, a credit opened for any person by a 
correspondent of a bank, to enable the former to 
draw for the amount ; bank -money (cf. B \nco a.) ; 
also, money in the bank ; bank-paper, bank-notes 
in circulation ; b 11s of exchange accepted by a 
banker; bank -parlour, the court- room of the 
Bank of England ; the room in which a banker 
or bank-manager does business with borrowers; 
bank-post, a kind of writing-paper used for 
foreign correspondence; bank-rate, the rate per 
cent, per annum fixed from time to time by the 
Bank of England, at which the company is pre- 
pared to discount bills of exchange having not 
more than 05 days to run ; bank-reoelpt, formerly, 
a receipt given by the Bank of England on its for- 
mation, for money deposited to be drawn against ; 
now, an acknowledgement given by a banker for 
money deposited on a current account ; bank- 
stook, the capital stock of the Bank of England, 
being the Aggregate of the shares therein owned 
by the various proprietors ; its original amount 
was £1, aoo,ooo; it is now bank- 

token, a token issued by a bank to serve for pay- 
ments, on ils responsibility, during a scarcity of 
silver coin ; bankward a . and adv., towards the 
bank. See also Bank-kill, -book, -hoi/ day, -note. 

1803 Jvkfkrson in Harper's Mag. Mar. (1885) 3*1/9, 1 en- 
close you a * hunk -check for twenty-two and a half dollars. 
1753 Scots Mag. May a6a/i "Bank-circulation a/. 13 s. prem. 
1834 Gilbart Hist, flank. 38 In 1751, in order to raise the 
aum promised to be lent to the Government, the bank 
established what was called ' "Bank Circulation/ 175a 
Hums Balance of Trade, Ess. (18x7) I. 3x8 An invention 
of this kind, which was fallen upon some years ago by the 
bank* of Edinburgh, called a * Hank-Credit. xdjp Healey 
Theophrast . 79 He, that btiastes upon the Exchange, that 
he hath store of *banke mony. 17x3 Hanway Trav. (1762! 
11. 1. iii. 17 A ducat which pusses for seven marks current, 
is worth but six "bank money, ibid. vii. 35 He sells his 
*hank>money for current money. 1700 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 4x1 They imagine that our flourishing slate in 
F.nglnnd is owing to that "bank-pnper, and not the * bank- 
paper to the flourishing condition of our commerce. 1884 
Lisbon (Dakotat Clipper 30 Oct. /3 The caution which has 
prevailed . in "bank parlors is not at nil relaxed. 1879 
tassel fs Techn. Educ. III. 397 The ordinary Saxe paper 
will answer very well, as will also. ."Rank -post. 1876 Faw- 
cett Pol. Ecan. 111. \i. 361 The "Bank-rate of discount, is 
the measure, at any particular time, of the value of money. 
1703 Land. Gas. No. 3009/4 A "Bank Receipt . . promising 
to be accountable to John Radhums for 4 Notes for 50/. 
each. 1705 HicKnmNiiiLL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 9 The Market 
Trice varies as does the "Bank Stock. 1710 Addison Taller 
No. 943 P6 How went "Hunk-Stock to Day at ’Change f 
1811 Examiner at Sept. 6-7/9 Convicted of uttering 3 s. 
"Bank-token*, knowing them to be false. Ml Pall Mali 
C. 13 Nov. 3 In the full tide of one’s "bank-wurd voyage. 

Bank (b»*ijk\ v. 1 [f. Bank 
1. 1. trans. To form a bank to ; to border, edge, 
hem in as a bank. 


> 89 ° Greene Nener too Late fv6oo) 93 A silent streame. . 
Banckt nbout with choyce of flowers. 1717 Thomson 
Summer 660 Burning sands, that hank the shrubby vales. 
1 Box Southey Thataba v. xxii, A ridge of rocks that bank'd 
its side. 


+ 2. intr. To border upon. Obs. 

1598 Stow Snrr>. vii. (16031 *8 The next Tower or Castle, 
btinckiting | i/V-| also on the riuer of Thames. I bid. xxxviiL 
(1603) 336 This Castle banketh on the River Thames. 

8 . trans. 'To confine within a bank. Also fig. 

x6*s Cai.lir Stat. Srrders (1647) 70 Kept nnd preserved by 
hanking and new fencing in. 188a Fuller Worthies (1840) 
HI. 388 The prince and people. . Both being bank’d in their 
respective station. 1883 Eng. I Hast. Mag. Nov. 75/1 The 
river is banked high on either side. 

4 . Watchmaking', a. trans. To confine the move- 
ments of the escapement, which, is the function of 
the two banking pins in a watch, b. intr. To 
impinge against the banking-pins ; said of the es- 
capement (or of the watch). 

176* I.udlam in Phil. Trans. LV. 907 The brass pin . . is 
for the other arm of the beam to hank against. 18*4 F. 
Britten Watch 4 C tec km. ao The escapement may be banked 
through the spring. Ibid. 74 If the watch persistently 
banks, it is an indication that tne balance is too light. 

II. t®. To coast, to skirt. Obs. 

im Shakb. John v. ii. 104, 1 haue bank'd their Townes! 

6. To bring ashore, to land. 

1873 G. Davies Mount . 4 Mere il. ix Scarcely giving a 
flap of the tall till they were banked, 

7 . To shelter under a bank. / 

*88§ W. White E. Eng. I. xio As decoy men say, they 
are then comfortably bunked. f 


III. 8. irons. To heap or pile up. 
s*33 Ht. Mastinkau Charmed Sea iv. 59 They had banked 
up tne snow. 1871 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiiL 317 The 
clouds had got banked up in great billows of vapour. 

0 . intr. (for refi.) To rise up into banks. 

187* Daily News s6 Dec., The smoke. . waa still banking 


up in large clouds. 1*3 Black in Hmrpeds Mag. Dec. 
Cloud* begin to bank up 

10 . To make up a fire, by covering it with a heap 
of fuel so pressed down that it will remain a long 
time burning slowly. 

i860 Mere. Mar. Mag.V II. 330 The fires had been banked. 
x8*a Dickens Mat. Fr. ii. 977 Fire carefully h a nke d up 
with damp cinders. 

U. To bank out: to empty out (coal ai drawn 
from the pit) into a heap. 

till in Coal-tr. Terms Northnmbld. 4 Dark. 6 . 

Bank, ^ [f. Bank sb*] 

1 . intr. To keep a bank, act as a banker. 
(Chiefly in ppl. adj. and vbl. sb., as in banking- 
house, etc.) 

3 7>7~5 * Chambers CycL, Banker, a person who banks, 
that u. negotiates and trafficks in money. 

2 . intr . To deposit money or keep an account 
with a banker. 

s*33 Ht. Martimbau Berkeley 1. i. 4 A man who brings a 

splendid capital, and will, no doubt, bank with us at D . 

1880 Howells Undisc. Country vi. 103 You'll have to bank 
with me to the extent of tickets home. 

8. trans. To deposit in a bank. Also, to con- 
vert into current money, 'realize.' 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. xx Oct., Those who have, .banked 
their greenbacks. 1868 Daily News a Sept., If parliament 
were to bank this whole estate. 

4 . intr. To form a ‘ bank* at a gaming-table ; to 
piny against all comers. 

xSafi Disraeli Ftv. Grey v. xiii, 939 The plan will be for 
two to bank against the table. 

Bankable, a. [f. Bank sb* or p.*J Re- 
ceivable at a bank, as in * bankable securities.* 

t Bankage. Obs. [? f. Bank jfi.i + -aok.] ia 
landing duty. 

>577 Harrison England 11. v. 1x3 His Pnedia . . were 
tributes, tulles, portage, buukage, stackage. .and such like. 

Bank-bill. [See Bvnk sb.* and Bill.] a. 
Formerly, and still sometimes in the provinces, 
and in U. S., synonymous with Bank-notjc. b. 
A bill drawn by one bank upon another, payable 
at a future date, or on demand ; synonymous with 
bankers draft. + o. {Sealed ) Hank Bill : a form 
of bill or note, bearing interest, issued by the Bank 
of England at its foundation, but long since dis- 
continued. d. Bank Tost Bill : a bill, usually at 
seven days* sight, issued by the Bank of England 
for convenience of transmission through the post. 

1698 Loud. Gas. No. 3166/4 A Bank Bill for 100 1 . with 
' ■ y. ibid. No. 


Interest at id. a day. 
payable with Interest at the Rate ol 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 9679 If I 
Bilis' ’ ' - -- 


& 


134/4 Bank Seal Bills, 
per Cent. per Annum, 
have not left . Bank 


for sooL 171* Loud. Gas. No. 4875/4 Lost a Sealed 

Bank Bill of 100 1 at 6 per Cent, xrta Hume Ess. 4 Treat. 
(1777) I. 3 16 To stuff the nation with this fine commodity 
of bank-bills and chequer-notes. 1809 R. Langford Introd. 
Trade 130 Bank bill, a note on the bank, which being ac- 
cepted by a cashier, will be paid when due. 181a Examiner 
98 Dec. 890/2 The amount of Bank of England Notes and 
Bank Post Bills now in circulation. 1863 Haydn Dut. 
Dates 67 Bank bills were paid in silver, X745. The first bank 
post-bills were issued 1754. 1876 Symonds Shelley 85 The 
. . story of his having once constructed a boat out of a bank- 
post bill. 

Bank-book. [See Bank sb.*] a. One of the 
books in which tne transactions of a bank are 
entered, b. A book furnished by a banker to 
each customer, containing a transcript of his ac- 
count in the Bank Ledger, also called Pass-book . 
(In both senses Banker's Book is also used.) 

1714 in Loud. Gas. No. $986/10 Lost . . Mr. Salomon of 
Moses Pereira’s Bank Book. 170 Hanway Trav. (176a) II. 
1. vii. 35 To see that his accounts agree with those of the 
bank books. 1884 Harped s Mag. June 98/3 I’ve left you 
my bank-book. 

Banked (bwqkt\ ppl. a. [f. Bank sb. l or v. 1 ] 

1 . Having a bank or banks. 

18*3 Bingham 108 A hollow-bank’d brook 1849 

Blith Eng. Imprev, JmPr. (x6$a) xx One acre plain or 
banck ed. i88s Edith Coxon Basil PlasU II. 24 The 
banked hedge skirting the field. 

2 . Heaped, piled up ; esp. in Banked up, said 
also of a fire when covered up with fresh fuel so 
as to bum away but slowly. 

1987 V)*a*t Horace’ lipist. B vj, Ritche in banqned goldeb 
iW rl. Lee B. Godfrey Ivii. 327 Banked -up. .clouds. 

t Banker 1 . Obs. 4-7 ; also 3 bancour, ban- 
quer(e, bankewere, bankqwer, banwher, 6 
banokwarre, bankard, bynker. [a. AF. *Aw- 
quer, * banker «=ONF. bankier, banquier , banequier , 
f. bane bench.] A covering, gi nerally of tapestry, 
for a bench or chair. 

1311 Chart. FinckeUl <1837! App. 4, Uil banker. 139A E. 
E. Wills 1 x8Sa> 5 An Halle, with docerfcostera and banket*. 
c 14x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. (Gibbs MS.) 38 On h* brs 
grounds, flor hare hsdde he neyther banker im cuiehpi. 
HAN Antnrs A rth. xxxv. a With beddu* brauderit o brode. 
and bankers y-dyito. c 1450 Holland Henlat xix. o Braid 
buidie and benkis, ourbeid vith banOOtiria of gold, snfig 
Cath, Angl. ao Bankqwer, Bankewere, baumrium, dor* 
sorinm. c 1485 E. E. Mite. (1835) 4 The doeers nlle of 
camnca, The bankers nlle of taffeta. i$n Aihold Ckrssu 
(x8xi) 844 The hangyng bankers and cuuyons in my balls. 
x«34 Lincolnsh. CE Funs. x8d A olde bankard mads of an 
oide carpett. 1941 Lane. Wills (1857) 1. 1' 6, H fformes with 
I] bankers. 1994 RiehsmosuL Wills (1853)048 A “ 
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bynkerdfwantiea, and H fox dyniw, sffio Act n Ckas. If, 
iv. Schidt Bank an of Verdure, the doeen piece*, far/, 

BiaMV* ite'qku). Also 6 banfcor, 7 bano- 
k«r, bnaquer, 7-8 banqtiiei*. [f. Bank *6.8* 
-km, after F. banquier, freq. need in Eng. in 17th c.] 

1 . The keeper or manager of a Bank sh$ 

fa. orig A money-changer ; then, one who dealt 
in bills of exchange, giving drafts and making 
remittances. Obs. 

ISM Mori On ike Passion Wks. 1385/1 In the temple, he 
haaouerthrowcn the banker* tables. 1591 Pcrcivali Span. 
Diet ., Banquero. a bankor, an exchanger of money, Ar- 
gentarius. 1604 Hkywood Gunaik. vi. 371 One Philippus, 
a buncker, or one that dealt in the exchange of money. 
ciSM Flkcknqk Trav. ioj in Southey L et uwt.pi. Bk. her. 
11. *,1849) 3*8 Our Engli*h money, current with much adoe 
in neighbouring countries . . but farther off you must go to 
Uanquiers of your own nation, or none will take it of your 
hemfa *68j Pkttus Fleta Min. 11. 91 Monyers . . lately 
called Rankers. 

t b. subsea. One who also received money in de- 
posit, and lent it upon interest, acting as an inter- 
mediary between borrowers and lenders. Ohs. 

1553 Uuall Roister D. 1. L ' Arh.) iv Truely of all men he 
is my chiele banker, Both for me&tc and money. 1811 
Co run., Argent ter ..a Banker, one that lendeth, or ex* 
ihangeth, money for uainc. 16x1 Sneu Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xii. I64 To embogge liinmelfe in the Bankers and Usurers 
Hookes, i860 Stanlkv Hist, Pkilos. 1 1 701 1 391/1 He de- 
posited some Money In the liands of a Banquier. 1870 
Marvell Corr. 166 1x875* II. 356 Voted that . . all money in 
the hand of banquier* shall pay >y- per 100/. 1757 Burks 
Abridgm. Eng. Hut. Wks. X. 33a The proviuce* {of Rome] 
were overrun by publicun*. .confiscators, usurers, bankers. 

Hence (in its beginnings not separable from the 
prec ) : 0. mod. The proprietor or one of the pro- 
prietors of a private bank ; the manager or one of 
the managing body of a joint-stock bank ; in pi. a 
joint stock banking company. 

Bankers' Books } Books of Account, etc., extracts from 
which are admissible a» evidence in a British Court of Law 
under ' The Bankers' Hooks Evidence Act, 1876.' Banker's 
Booh also =» Bank Pass-book. 

1870 1 Act 32 Ckas. II. in Blount Law Diet. s. v.. Whereas 
several persons, Goldsmiths and others, by taking or borrow- 
ing great sums of motiy, and lending out the same again, for 
extraordinary hire and profit, have gained and acquired to 
themselves the reputation and name of Hankers. 1871 
Dhydkn Even. Love Epil., And Bauquier-like, each day 
Aicept new Bills, and he must break, or pay. 1717 Swift 
State IreL Wks. 1761 111 . 174 The daily increase of bankers, 
who may be a necessary evil in a trading country, but so 
ruinous in ours. 178s Gent l . Mag. XXXI. 6ox Imposed on 
a young man, a bankerVcIerk. 1796 Burke Regtc. Peace 
i Wks. V III. 153 There were not. .twelve bankers shops at 
that time out of Loudon. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol 18 
Scrooge took his melancholy dinner . . and beguiled the 
rest of the evening with his banker’s- book. 1858 La St. 
Leonards Handy -ok. Prop. Law vii. 4* You. .deposit your 
money at a private banker's, or in the Bank of England. 
1868 Crump Banking 79 As money rises in value, the balance* 
in the hands of bankers decrease. 

2 . Applied to a contributor to a A/ons Pietatis : 
see Bank sb.v 6. 

16*6 Bknbkigck Us urn Attorn, iz Neither Banke nor 
Bankers las I may call the Contributors) can conceive they 
suffer any losse by . . lending to the poor freely : because 
what they even give . . is lent in Usury to the Lord. 

3 . One who keeps the 1 bank* in a gambling 
house : the dealer, in some games of chance. 

i8*8 Hor. Smith Cat. 4 Graft, in Casquet Lit. 1877 1 . 
375/1 Each banker was provided with a rateau. or rake. 
s 8 ffo Bohn Handbk. Games 398 C ommtrce . . After deter- 
mining the deal, the dealer, styled also the banker, shuffles 
the pack. Ibid. 349 Rouge et noir . . To form the game, it 
is necessary that there should be a banker, or iail/eur 
(Dealer), who represents him, and players, the number of 
whom is unlimited. 1884 Law Times Rep. 30 Aug. 809/* 
Each banker pays x percent, and the punters 51. each. 

Banker :t (bue’ijkai). [f. Bank sb.i + -eh 1 .] 

L [Cf. F. banquier in same flense.] A ship em- 
ployed in cod-fishingon the Bank of Newfoundland., 
1888 Loud. Goa. No. 107/1 Who in Craning, lighted upon 
a French Banker which he took. 1710 Ibid. No. 4719/3 A 
French Banker of fourteen Guns, laden with Fish, arrived 
tliere from Newfoundland. 1769 in Falconer Diet. Marine. 
2 . A labourer who makes banks of earth, ditches, 
etc. (Chieflyused in theeaBtem counties of England.) 

1795 GentL Mag. 63s In the fen countries the labourers 
are denominated bankers, a s8as in Timee 95 Aug. (1870) 
4/6 A poor roan, a witness in court, said in answer to the 
same question (What he wasT] 4 a hanker.' The Judge, .re- 
marked, * We cannot have any absurdity.* tin Peacock 
in N. 6 Q. Ser. iv. XII. *74 Some 1 bankers * who were en- 
gaged in widening a drain. 

8. Hunting. A horse which can jump on and off 
field banks too large to be cleared. (Of. fencer.) 

Generally with qualification, as * In following the hounds 
in Devonshire, you must rids a good banker. 1 

4 . {in Australia V. A river full to the brim. 
Banker 4 , [f. Bank sb.* bench ; in senses a, b. 

perh. a perversion of It. banco a (statuary’s) bench.] 
a. A wooden bench used in bricklaying for 
dressing bricks, b. A stone bench used by masons 
for hewing on. e. A local name for a pile of 
Furbcck Stone from the quarry. 

1877 Megan Meek. Exere. (1703) S46 A Banker, to eat the 
Bricks upon, which b a piece of Timber about six foot long 
. . fixt. .shout three foot high fiom the Floor. 1703 Sueatom 
Edysiom L.% 167 mote, A Banker in a mason V yard b a 
square stone of a suitable sise, made use of ns a work bench. 


bp Carlyle Retain. (sB8i) I. 46 The Master-builder .. 1 
once laid a shilling on his ‘ banker. 7 t88i Daily News 3 Sept. j 
6/3 The immense manses of stone called 4 bankers that line 
Swansge shore. s88s Harpers Mag. Jan. 144/1 The stone 
• . has to be removed from the 1 bankers’ in carts. 

Bankordom (bse qkaidsm). [sec -00M.] The 
class or body ot bankers ; the bonking interest. 

1883 Dicey Federal St. 1. 170 The Herald, supported by 
the bankerdom of the North. 

BmkorOBl yhirnlnrfti) nonce ml [see-ass.] 
A female banker ; a banker’s wife. 

•834 Thackeray Newsomes l xxiv. *89 , 1 dined there a 
couple of months ago, and the bankeress said something 
about you. 1M3 American V. evo Tlie late Countess 01 
Jersey was only received on sufferance in some houses in 
Vienna, because she was a bankeress. 


"f- iv, 49c 
r house in t 


private hankering came up. 

Banket, -after, etc.: see Banquet. 
Bnai-fnll, a. Full to the bank or brink. 
ngSt J. Falknkr in Eng. Meek. 4 Feb (1870) 300/a The I 
same water in the morning before was bankefull. 1837 
Rutherford Lett. 169 11869 I. 307 A little of God would 
make my soul bankfulL 1863 Milton ft Ciiraih.e A'- IK 
Passage 975 This river was. .bank fuli with glacier water. 

holiday. [See Hank sb.* and Holi- 
day.] A day on which banks are legally closed, 
so as to afford a holiday to those employed in 
them. (Bills payable on these days are paid on 
the following day.) 

Certain Sainin’ days and anniversaries, to the number in all 
of about 33 days per annum, were kept as Holidays at the 
Bank of England. In 1834 these holidays were reduced to 
Good Friday, the 1st of May, t&t of November, and Christ- 
iiiuk Day. Hy Sir John Lubbock’* Act, passed iu 1871, the 
following bank-holidays were constituted in Great Britain : 
In England and Ireland , Easter Monday, Whit Monday, 
the first Monday in August, the 96th of December 1 Boxing 
Day); m Scotland , New Year’s Day, the first Monday in 
May, the first Monday in August, Christmas Day. When 
any of these day* fall* on Sunday, the Monday following is 
the bank-holiday. 

*871 Act 34 Kiel, xvil {title) An Act to make provision 
for Bank Holidays. 1879 J kkfehiks Wild Life in S. (’. 10 3 
The*e two main fain are the Bank Holiday* of rural life. 
Baulking (bse-nkiq), vbl. sb. [Several distinct 
formations, from Bank in various senses.] 

1 . The business of a banker; the keeping or 
management of a bank. 

1733 Berkeley Querist (L.) Banking brings no treasure 
into the kingdom. 183a Gii.bart Hut. Banking 9 So early 
as the year 1 349 . .banking wa* carried on by the drapers of 
Barcelona. 1883 H. Maclkod Banking vl | 3 The very 
essence of 1 Banking’ is lo receive money as a Mutuum, 
b. attrib. 

1770 As not Hist. F.din . nr. iv. (1816) 411 Those abuses 
which had crept into the banking business. 1803 K. Lang- 
ford In trod. Trade 90 Without regard to banking hours. 
1861 Goschem For. Exck. 33 The primary cause which 
makes England the great banicing centre of the world. 1881 
Builder 8 Oct. (Advt.\ Solid Mahogany Hanking Counter. 

2 . The construction of banks or embankments. 

1793 Chambers CycL Supp. s. v., With respect to the water 

which is to be kept out, tin* 1 * called banking. 1818 Cos- 
hett Res id. U. S. (1899) 181 Banking, hedging, they know 
nothing aliout. They have no idea of the use ol a bill-hook. 
8 . Embankment. 

>%) Kane Grinttell Rxp. xxxv. (*856) 391, I observed one 
spot where the banking remained. 

4 . Fishing ou the Newfoundland (or other) Dank. 
i 8 aa Sis J. Park Mar. Insur. I. it 100 1 9 Upon their ar- 
rival, ships are . .employed in banking. 1848 Arnoui.d Mar. 
Insur. ( 1866 > 1 . 1. v. 973 After their arrival at Newfoundland, 
engaged for tome time in fishing (called banking). 

6 . In Watchmaking : Limitation of the motion 
of the balance, by the banking-pins or screw. 

1870 Eng. Meek. 7 Jan. 403/1 It consists in placing the 
hanking pin* at the tail of the lever. 1879 Cassells Teckn. 
Edme. iv. 386/9 In this escapement It i* necessary lo limit 
the motion of the balance to one half turn, measured from 
its repose, which is technically called * banking.’ 1884 F. 
Britten Watch and Clockm. 99 (The] Banking Screw [is] 

. . an adjustable screw in the chronometer escapement. 

6 . Banking-ground (in U. S. lumber-trade): a 
place where logs are brought to a river bank. 

1880 Lumberman's Gas. 98 Jan., The hanking ground is 
about Zac feet above the bed of the river. 

BauMmg, ppl. a. [f. Bank v. 4 - -ino *.] That 
keeps a bank or follows the profession of a banker. 

1841 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. Wks. (1851) 65 That banking 
den of theeves. 1877 Yarranton Eng. Impr. 18 Any of the 
banking Goldsmiths or Merchants. 

Baiildng-honif. A house in which banking 
operations are carried on ; a mercantile firm en- 
gaged in banking or some branch of it. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 199, Banking-house, a re- 
ceptacle for people’s money for commercial purposes. x8s8 
Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. i. 97 Became a partner in the bank- 
ing-house of Down, Thornton, and Free. 1893 Macaulay 


Ing-house or Down, Thornton, and Free. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV, 490 The days when there was not e single 
hanking house tn the city of London. 1879 Escott England 
1 . 933 The difference existing between the two classes of 


1 . S33 The difference existing between the two classes of 
busine ss- a banking house and a bank. 


BajQd— 8 (be qkles), a. [1 Bank sb. 1 4- -Lqas.] 
Having no banks or borders. 

*6ia j. Davies Musds Saer. 15 (D.) For thou of beauty 
art the nanckiesa Sea. 1889 Ruskin Q. 0/ Air § 143 Lost. • 
amidst bankless, boundless marsh. 

BankmMiL, obs. form of Banksman. 


BAsncatrPT. 

Baak-notl. [See Bank and Nora.] A 
‘ promissory note given by a banker s formerly, on* 
payable at a fixed date aud to a specified person: 
00m, one payable to bearer on demand, and intended 
to circulate as money. . % 

(Their issue is now regulated by Act 7 A 8 Vlct. imp. p) 
1895 Load. Gas. No. 3046/4 A Bank Note for t1t.oe.4d, 
payable to Philip Wheake. 1714 Ibid. No. 5939ft 
10 Bank Circulation Note* . . none of them payable for 
several Month*. Ibid. Na $971 4 Four Circular Bank 
Notes for xooA each all payable to Mr. Pope . • or Beam, 
with Interest. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. (*8ie) H. 
1x6 So prudent, numbers each bank-note and Jewel, win 
Examiner 08 Sept. 693/9 What is a bank note buta promise 
to pay the bearer a certain quantity of gold r tops ISowkn 
Logic lx. 974 Money may mean either suede, or bank-notes, 
or currency consisting of a mixture of these two. 
fig. 1890 Carlyle Latter-d. Pambk. v. 9 If speech is the 
banknote for an inward capital of culture. 

Bankrupt ybse*r)kr*>pt), sb. Forms : o bonk* 
rota, banokroupt^n, banokerout, banquo- 
rowpte, banqwerooute,6 - 7 banokront.banquo-, 
banqrout(e, banke-, bankrout(e, bankerupt, 
7 bonkorout, bonok-, bonquerupt, (bankrup, 
banker-up), 6- bankrupt. [In 16th c.^ banke 
rota , banqueroute , a. It. banca rotta (Florio), 
and its r . adaptation banqueroute (In Cotgr. 
banqueroutte ), with the second |mrt subsequently as- 
similated to the equivalent L. ruptus , os in abrupt, 
etc. The It. banca rotta is literally 1 bank broken,* 
or * bench broken.* The transference of sense from 
the fact to the agent (in sense a) is peculiar to 
Eng.: cf. Bankrupts, and med.L. ruptus. 

According to Johnson ‘it is said’ that when an Italian 
money-changer became insolvent 'his bench was broke. 
But rotto, rotta is also 'wrecked' 'used of a ship); and 
fig. 'discomfited, defeated, interrupted, stopped:’ Cf. the 
familiar use of break ^ become insolvent, broken insolvent; 
also med.L rupiura failure, ruptus broken man, bankrupt, 
'creditoruni fraudator, aut decoctor, qul disaolvit argen- 
tariam et foro ccdit' in Du Cange, who has an example 
dated 1334.! 

1 1 The wreck or break-up of a trader’s business 
in consequence of his failure to pay his creditors ; 
or (in early use) his shutting up or desertion of hU 
place of business without payment of his liabilities. 
Chiefly in the phrase * to make bankeroute ' or 
* bankrupt ' {Vt.faire banqueroute, 1536). After- 
wards called bankrupting, bankrupt ism , , bankrupt • 
ure , bankruptship , and now Bankruptcy, q. v. Obs. 

1 539 State Papers Hen. Ml, I. 609 With danger to make 
banke rota. 1543 Act 34 Hen. VIII, iv. (title) An Act 
against suche parsons as do make bankrupt, sjte Bullkym 
Bk. Simples in Babers Bk. <i866> 941 Vtterly vndonc, and 
cost cither into miserable pouertie, prisonment, bankeroute, 
&c. 1683 Gerbier Counsel Ejb, Trade sirengthned, en- 
creased, and many Bankrouts prevented. 1884 Loud. Gan. 
No. 1980/4 Empowered by the Commissioners of Bankrupt. 
171a Aruuthnot John Bult{ 1755) 35 A statute of bankrupt. 
2 . A merchant, trader, or other penon, whose 
property and effects, on his becoming insolvent, are 
administered and distributed for the benefit of all 
his creditors, under that 'system of statutory regula- 
tions called the Bankrupt or Bankruptcy Laws. 
As these laws (which began in England with Acts 
34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. 4) were originally directed 
against fraudulent traders, who absconded with the 
property of their crcditoig, or eluded the attempts 
of creditors to get at them, the earlier senses were; 
t a. in Law. * A trader who secretes himself, or 
does certain other acts tending to defraud his 
creditors.' Blackstone. 

+b. Popularly. One who has brought himself into 
debt by reckless expenditure or riotous living ; a 
fugitive from his creditors, a broken man in sanc- 
tuary or outlawiy. (In these senses the bankrupt 
was a criminal .) 

xm More Apol. xxL Wks. 881/9 Suche bancke rouptes .. 
which whan they haue wasted and missespent their own. 
woulde than be very faine . . robbe spiritual! and temporal! 
to. 1948 Hall Chran. Hen. VII an. ix. 37 Some Banquo- 
routes, some false Englyshe sanctuary men, some Thames. 
158a Baret A tv. B 140 One that hath riotously wasted his 
substance, a banqueroute, Decoctor. ira K. Harvey 
Phi tad., By gathering more bankrupts & ruffian* to his 
side. 16x3 ft. C. Table Alpk., Bankerupt, bankrout, 
waster. «8ia Raleigh Hist. World iv. vii. • 1. 533 Upon 
instigation of some desperate bankrouts .. they made an 
uproar. 1876 Marvell Corr. 358 Wks. II. 6*8 A Generali 
Bill.. to find a more effect uall way for discovering of the 
Estates of Bankroutes. 17M Steele Tatter Na 44 p 6 He 
can no more live here than ifne were a downright Bankrupt 
By gradual extension of sense, and modifications 
of the statutes of bankruptcy : 
to. in Law . Also, a trader, who did certain acts 
which had the effect of defeating his creditors of 
their property, without reference to any intention 
on his part 

d. in Mod. Law. Any trader or other person in- 
solvent, who, on the petition of a creditor or 
creditor*, or on his own petition, to the Bankruptcy 
Court, is declared or adjudged bankrupt, and his 
estates administered as stated above. 

Formariy only a trader could be made a bankrupt ; other 
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I707 Lend. Gas. No. 4335/4 A Corowfon of t 
Ming awarded against John Oliver, .and he being 1 
a Bankrupt. 1718 Free-thinker No. K 915 A r 


declared 
riend of 


mine . . had lately the Misfortune to become a Bankrupt. 
1869 Act u-3 Victoria Ixm. 76 A single creditor . . of not 
less than fifty pounds, may present a petition to the Court* 
praying that the debtor be adjudged a bankrupt. 

6 . popularly. An insolvent debtor ; one who U 
unable to meet bis liabilities, whether he is in the 
Bankruptcy Court or not. 

ssio Sidney Arcadia vi. 903 Shall my meanes help to 
make up a bankrout in hia estate. 1996 Shake. Merck. V . 
iv. i. tee To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there, 
t f. To play the bankrupt : to become insolvent, 
to fail to pay one's debts ; often , to play false with 
the money of others, and Jig. to prove false to a 
trust of any kind. Obs . 

*877 Hounsmrd Chron. HI. 819/9 Jerome Bonuise, which 
had plaied bankanipt, and was conuaied out of the rcalme 


had plated bankerupt, and was conuaied out of the rcalme 
for debt, ids Ora. Prayer in Liturg. Sen*. Q. Eli*. ( 1847) 
573 Till he nave gotten great sums of money in his hand, 
that he may play the Bankeroute, to the undoing of such as 
trust him. 1614 Svlvkstes Bethnlia 111. 70 And with th' 
Almighty playing banque-rout, With greater Rage his law 
they persecute, idea Bacon Wks. (1834) XII. 448 These 
modem languages will, at one time or other, play the bank- 
rupts with books. S&43 Horn & Roil Gate Lang. Uni. 
1 86 j Hee is constrained to breake (play the bankrout), and 
to borrow of one and pay another, ctfido J. Hammgtom 
P.pigr. in Singer Playing Cards 954 The last game now in 
use Is Bankerout, Which will be plaid at stilT, 1 stand in 
doubt, Until JLavolta turn the wheel of time. 

8 . transj. One hopelessly in debt ; one who has 
lost all his means, and is without resources. 

1986 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. fi$ui au6 Perceiving 
themselves to be brought to the estate of bankrupts, as we 
commonly saie. mm Drayton Idea 41 All is Thine which 
hath been due to Mel And I a Bankrupt, quite undone by 
Thee. 1600 C'ters. Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 937 111 . 
57 To reckcn my self s bankcrout till I have yeelded you 
some demonstrative testimonie. ridao Z. Boyd Zion* 
Flowers (18551 49 He who in slouth doth like a Dor-Mouse 
sleeps, Shall at the last sure prove a Banker-up. 

b. Jig. (Cf. Bankrupt a. a.) 

1579 Lyly Eu/kues (Arb.) 141 Not onely unthrifts of their 
money but banckerouts of good manners. 

4 . allrib., as in bankrupt laws , system ; also 
bankruptlike adj. 

tddfi Rolls Abrldgem. I. 47 Thou art a bankruptlike 
knave. 1809 R. Langford Introd- IVade 1x6 The bank- 
rupt laws in England do not extend to Scotland. 

Bankrupt, v. Forms : 6 banokerowt-en , 
6-7 banka-, bankrout(e, banquerout, 7 banok- 
route, bankerupt, -rampt. [App. f. the sb. (in 
sense 1) ; orig. short for 4 to make Bankrupt ’ : the 
train, sense is later, and perh. favoured by the ana- 
logy of disrupt , etc. Not in It or Fr.] 

+ 1 . To become bankrupt, to fall, to • break’;- the 
farly phrase * to make bankrupt.’ (Often in the 
sense of fraudulent failure : see Bankrupt sb. 1.) 

155a Hulokt, Banckerowten, or make banckerowte, or 
hanckrupte. i«m Levine Manly . Jaap To bankarout, Adrw 
/oilers. ido8 Chatman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II. 934 
He that winnea Empire with the louse of faith, Out-buies 
it : end will banck-route. rfdaiiee Bankrupting vbL sb.\ 
2 . trans. To make or render (any one) bankrupt ; 
to make insolvent. 

xdsd Beaum. ft Fu Laws Candy in. i, He . . will be bank- 
rupted so much the sooner, xfljge Weldon Crt. 4 Char, 
7 a*. /, 58 If they had already impoverished the Kingdoms ; 
by the union, they would bankerupt it. xfidg Times 31 July, 
T nere is some fear of bankrupting the Treasury. xMx Daily 
Newt 17 Sept 00/7 A bed season or two inevitably bank- 
rupts the tenant. 

. f 3 . To reduce to beggary, beggar, exhaust the 
resources of. lit. and fig. Obs. 

igM Snaks. L. L. L. 1. L 97 Make rich the riba, but 
bankerout the wits, 1393 Nashs Christ's T. (16131 64, I 
should bankroute them all In description, xdgo Fuller 


should bankroute them 1 


Ptsguh 11. ix. | 44 Seven hundred Queens . . were able to 
bankrupt the Land of Ophir. a xfieo Cleveland On a 
Fly 16 In this single Death of thee Th* hast bankrupt all 


Fly 16 In this single Death of thee Th hast bankrupt all 
Antiquity. 1x700 Genii, instruct. (1739) 480 He is bank- 
rupted of Patience, Money end Grace. 1748 Richardson 
C&mMixBix) VII. 958 Art thou sure that the making good 


t ft. Discredited, having forfeited all credit Obs. 

1 906 T. Stapleton Art. Untr. JeweL For Carder Credit off 
your Worde,you wilt stands (I mars) for banckeroute. slot 
CoiNWALLvn Ess. ik xliii. (1631) 908 To be out of fashion, 
is to bee banquerupt idea W. Paikes Curtmine-Dr. <1876! 

3 Vertus is baakeroot, dares not Shew bis face, 
b. At the end of one’s resources, exhausted. 
sgSg Nashs Almond for P. 9 a, Your banquerout (Men- 
tion, deane out at the clbowe*. sggi Shake. Two Gent 
u. iv. 4s, I shall make your wk bankrupt, ides L Dyoks In 
Shahs. C. Praise. Until! our bankrout Stage be sped. 1749 
Smollett RegUido 11. v. (17771 35 What recoin pence (tnns 
bankrupt as I am 0 Shall speak my grateful soul t 1775 
Shebidan Rival* v. L 147, 1 am bankrupt in gratitude t 

0. Stript bare, bereft, destitute of, or now wanting 
in (a property or quality formerly present, or that 
ought to be present). 

*88# Nashs in Greene Mena/h. (Arb.) 17 Those idiots . . 
that have made Art bankerout of her ornaments, xdgx ReUq. 
Wotton. 474 Yet am I not so bank-rupt of intelligence, but 
that 1 have heard of those rural passages. xd8x Dryden 
Abe. 4 A chit, l >68 Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease. 
1848 H. Rogers Set. 1 . vL 3X8 A man intelfecturily poverty- 
stricken, bank-rupt in all science and argument. 
HftnlrrnytciJ (bae’ijkrflpsi). Also 8 -ale. [f. 
Bankrupt 4 -OY,prob.on the analogy of insolvency , 
but with -/ erroneously retained in spelling, instead 
of being merged in the suffix <y •» -tie, •tin. The 
sense was orig. expressed by the simple bankrupt ; 
(F. la banqueroute) : on the application of this to 
the person involved (F. le banqueroutief), the fact 
was successively termed bankrupting \ bankruptism, 
bank rupture, bankruptship, and finally, r 1700, j 
bankruptcy] 

1 . The state of being bankrupt ; the fact of be- 
coming bankrupt 

1700 J. Law Count. Trade (1751) Introd. 14 By wilful 
fraud or bankruptsie of councellors of trade. 17x8 Steklk 
Spect Now 498 p a That mo*t dreadful of all human Con- 
ditions. the Case of Bankruptcy. 1733 Hamwav Tmr/.(ij6a) 
II. t. vill. 39 The state might thus be reduced to bankruptcy. 
1778 Adam Smith IV. S. 1. 1. 1. x. 1x6 Bankruptcies are most 
frequent In the most haxardous trades. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xviii, His bills were protested : his act of bank- 
ruptcy formal. >873 Poets Gains xit. 34a Roman law never 
established any distinction between traders and non-traders, 
in other words, between bankruptcy and insolvency, 
b. allrib., as Bankruptcy Court, laws , etc. 


of sack a vow will not totally bankrupt thee? 

Bft'Bkrnptf a . Forms : 6-7 bankerupt, 
banoke-, banquerout(e, banka-, bankrout, 7 
banokrowt, -rout, -rapt, banquorupt, 6- bank- 
rupt. [Connected in origin with the sb. in sense a, 
and, like that, peculiar to Eng. It may be the 
abort pa. pple. of the vb. to Bankrupt, influenced 
also by L. rupt-us broken.] 

L Under legal process because of Insolvency; 
unable to pay debts ; insolvent For the historical 
development of the senses, see Bankrupt sb. a. 

1570 Levins Mmnip /ae8 Bankerout, JUtlfragus, are aliens 
oppressus. 1580 Haret Ah. B xso He Is banqueroute, // 
ost faiei banquoroupte. sips Nob o dy 4 Someth. (1878) 
rBj To make that Nobody bankrout, make him Ilia His 
Country, and be never heard of more. *631 R. Kmevet 
Rhodon 4 /. 11. iU, A bankrupt Tenant. .That flyea by night 
from an unprofitable Karma, ins PoL Ballads (life) 73 
The bankrupt nation to restore, And pay the millions lent. 
9848 TtfACMBAY Van. Fair xviii, Breaking the heart of 
that ruined bankrupt man* 

2 fig. (various aspects of the bankrupt.) 


1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec,, The Bankruptcy Court officials. 
1883 Law Times ao Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankruptcy 
law. .should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate. 

2 .fig. Utter wreck, ruin, or loss of (any good 
quality). 

1761 Brit. Mag. II. 441 They dread a bankruptcy of head 
and sense. 1777 Burke Corr. 1 Y. 433 A general bankruptcy 
of reputation in both parties, lift A. Morris Business v. 
104 The greatest bankruptcy is not of fortune but of faith. 

BftnJkruptftd, ppl . a. [f. Bankrupt v. 4 -id.] 
Rendered bankrupt, minced to bankruptcy. 

1668 Lend. Go*. No. 073/9 The Sieur Tillier. .being lately 
bankrupted, and fled. x88e Century Mag. 379/1 Property 
. . bought of a bankrupted owner. 

t Bankrupting, vbl. sb. U. Bankrupt v. + 
-ING 1 .] The becoming or being bankrupt; an 
earlier term for Bankruptcy. 

*877 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) * *9 It is a doore and 
windows into — pouertie, bankrupting. X689 Def. Liberty 
ant. Tyrants 144 Can the bankrumpting of one of the 
Obligees quit the rest of their ingagement f 
t Bft-nkr npti am. Obs. [sec -ISM.] An earlier 
term for Bankruptcy. 

1606 Dekkss Sev.Sinsx. (Arb.)x8 How deadly. .an enemy 
to the State this Politick Bankruptisme hath bin. xdgo 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 111. 60/x He is iu clanger of 
breaking or bankruptisme. 

t Bankraptly, a. Obs. [f. Bankrupt sb. + 
-LY 1 .] Like or befitting a bankrupt 
16x3 Purchab Pilgr. I. iv. vii. 330 Bankruptly shifts, be- 
seeming only the Merchants of Babylon. sd68 Rollk 
Abridge***. I. 47 Thou art a bankruptly Knave. 

t Bauhrnptihip. Obs. rare- 1 * [see -ship.] 
An earlier term for Bankruptcy. 

xdad Earl Monm. Advt. Pamass. 359 The most Import- 
ant Bankruptship. . that ever hapnedytn the memory at man. 

t Ban trnytag ft Obs. rare. [f. Bankrupt v. 

4 -uke.] An earlier term for Bankruptcy. 
x6«7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. lx. 367 Bankruptures of re- 
ligion. xdaa Mabbe A bemads G nomon D'Alfx. 7 la what 
Consistory .. hath Bankrupt ure beene . . condemned for a 
Sinne? 

11 BftnkfthftlL Formas 7 banokaaU, 7-8 bank- 
mill, 7-9 bankroll, 8 banoshall, 8- banksanl, 7- 
bankshalL [A word now common from India to 
China : in Malay bdngsal shed, storehouse, porch, 
but prob. orig. Bengali ba. kaidld 4 hall of trade,' 
or perh. Skr, bhdnfvUUd storehouse or magasine, I 
(Col. Yule.)] ft. A warahroe* . b. The office 
of a Harbour Master or other port authority. 

1873 Fryer E. Ind. 4 Persia 97 dr.) Their Bank Soils, or | 
Custom House Keys, where they land. sd88 Cmmd. Sac. 
Misc. 1x881) 38 Who wm coma down to the bancksall, or 
point of sand goring into the river [Hooghly], 1M7 A. 
Hamilton Acc. E. Indies II. d (Y.) Above it is the Dutch 
Bankahall, a Place where their ships ride. s8s| J. Foam# 
Orient. Mem. IV. 109 (Y.) A large banksaul or warehouse 
at Mirapore for the reception of pepper and sandalwood. 
x8go JmL ind. Amhipehge IV, tSeSankshall, the name 


given by Europeans to the efficn of the Master Attendant, 
or Intendaat of a Port. It is moat probably taken from 
the Malay word BaRgeal, ashed, an outhouee. . 
WawVria (bscqksifi). [Named after Sirjoscph 
Banks.] A genus of Australian shrub* with um- 
bellate flowers, cultivated as ornamental shrubs in 
Europe. 

tin Malthus Popul. u 1 U. (x8o6) 1 . 34 The floureve of the 
different hanksias. 1873 DawAon Earth 4 Mem viii. aoo 
Trees now confined to Australia . . as the hanksias. 188s 
Black more CkristoweUv, Bars of sunshine chequered by 
some Banlcsian sprays. 

Bft’akHri de; [f. Bank sb.ij 
1 . The sloping side of a bank. 
i|p6 Sscmsbr State IrqL Wks. 1805 VIII. 367 They can 
prettily shroud themselves under a bush or hanaeida, 1834 
h/ant Hymning* so They are nestling together . . In the 
hedge-row, the bank-side, or under the eaves. 

2 - The margin of sea (obs.), Uke, or river. 
a sdx8 Raleigh Lett, in Rent. (1661) 038 When he came to 
the bank-side to Land, sdeg K. Long tr. Barclay's Arrow* 
iv. xx 313 Bring landed at the bank-side 01 the Lake, 
sddp Worlidge Syst. Agric . u68x> 954 This Net is either 
thrown off from the Bank-side, or from a Boat. 1887 Time* 
7 Ocl, Puts his hand into the water by the bankside. 
f b. Name of the side of the Thames at South- 
wark opposite to London. (Cf. Bank sb. 1 11.) Obs. 

*889 H. jonson Ev. Man out qf Hum. v. v. Some cunning 
woman here o’ the Hanke-tide. sdga Massinger New Way 
w. ii. You lodged upon the Bankside. tyu Stry» Ecc L 
Mem. II. l xviL 149 l*he Bank-side where the Stews were. 


BftnkftmftXi (bce nksmftn). Also 6-7 bank- 
msn. [f. Bank sb.* 4 Mam.] An over-looker 
above ground at a coal-mine, a * bank-manager.* 

xftl Will* 4 /mi N. C. 11. (i860) 33c Who hahh served 
me aa a banckman, at those pities. x6oa MS. Bccl. Proc. 
Durh James Carre, then bankeinan of the said cole pittes. 
x8S* Coal- tr. Terms Nortkumbld. 4 Durh. 6 The banks- 
man's wages are about 4 s. per day. x86a Chasnb. /ml. 915 
Repulsed by the banksman of the nearest pit. 

Bankvar, obs. form of Bankkr*. 

1498 Act. in C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages viii. (x86o) 944 A 
bankvar cost 18 d. the ell, 16 ells long. 

.Banky. « Obs. or dial. [f. Bank sb* + -y*.] 
Full of banks, ridgy ; of or pertaining to a bank ; 
inclined like a bank or hill bide ; hilly. 

xdxo Markham Mastery. 11. liii. 304 Vpon a hard and stony 
ground, and after vpon a buncky ground. 1649 Buth Eng. 
Improv. Imyr. (1643) Ded., Old mossy, rushy, hankie pas- 
ture Lands. 17x0 Philips Pastorals vi. 5 And here below, 
the Banky Shore along. Your Heifers graxe. 1709 M. Browne 
Piscat. Eclog. ix. (1773) *14 'I’he banky shelter. (1863 At. 
kinsom Frovinc DanFy, 1 here’s a vast o* banky laud iv 
U. T* rooad to Whitby’s sair an* banky. J 

Bftnnftt(e : see Ban sb* 

Bonne, obs. form of B vwn. 

BftZU&ftd (bond), ppl. a. [f. Ban v. 4 -sn.] 
ft. Cursed, b. Prohibited, forbidden. 

1340 Ale x. 4 Dlnd. 808 To bale were )e . . bore for ban- 
nede werkus. saga Ciiettlb Kind-Harts Dr. (1841) 46 
You fore as the fox, the more band the better hap. 1596 
Spenser Hymns Hearv. Love 184 Free that was thrall, and 
blessed that was band. x86o All Y. Round Na 68. 491 The 
banned languages waxed stronger, 
t Bftunftonr. Obs. Forms: a. 3 honour, 4 
baneour( 6 , boniour, 5 banneoure, 4-5 bony- 
our (e, banyer(e ; fi. 5-0 baner(e, 5 boneer. [(a.) 
ME. bantu r, - tour , a. AF. bantour- OF. benton- 
itic L. HannatSr-tm ; also (fi.) ME. bantrt, a. OF. 
bankre, nom. case of the same word late L. *ban- 
nator \ f. bannum, bandum standaid: see Hannah.] 
A banner-bearer, a standard-bearer. 

a. S997 R. Glouc 361 And slou anon a Englysse man, 
pat a boner here, And eftone anoper baneur, ft pc prydde 
almost al so. a 1300 Cursor M. 19793 Sant iohn com aid 
baneur \v.r. bantour, banererej. >377 Langl. /*, PL B. xv. 
4*8 Go bifore As a good baneoure. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 93 
Banyowre or bannerberere. Vtxillarius. 

B. 1403 in Eulogium Hist. (18631 III. 397 Precede, sig- 
nlfer: quod est dictu : ' anauant baner.' rxno Genorydes 
9055 His sonne ser Abril he was baneer. Ibid. aie8 Of his 
batril he made hym Bonere. 19x3 Douglas ACnebt (17*0) 
tv. ProL 180 Ware na baneris for to perys mo. 
f In OF. or AF. sometimes used in senM of ban • 
nerd, with fcm. banertsst banneret's wife ; so in 
Anglo-Lat. banenis ; whence later writers occa- 
sionally put banneret for bantour : see Banmrkt 3. 


baneresses, dames, el demoiselles, 148a lustrum, coav. 
Ord. Brit, in Du Cange us.Banneretus, Comites, Barones, 
BaneriL B iccalari L 

Bftnnftr (bsenu), sbX Forms: 3-5 baner (e, 
5-6 banor, 6 bannar, 4- banner, [a. OF. bonere, 
banters (»Pr. bemieira, bandieira, Sp. bandera, 
Pg. bandeira. It. bdndiera), on L. type *banddria, 


quod bandum appellant 9 (Paul. Diae. e 775), f. 
Goth, bandwa, bandwS ’signum/ sign, token, peril, 
from same root at band and bind, la Romanic 
rnnfVnod with bannum Ba b.] 

1 . prep. A piece of stoat taweta, or other doth, at- 
tached by one side to the u 


1 . prop. A piece of stoat taweta, or other doth, at- 
tached by one side to the upper part of a long pole 
or staff, and used as the standard of an emperor, 
king, lord, or knight, under (or after) whieh he and 
his man marched tower, and which served as their 



rallylng-potnt in battle j hence, that of a country, j 
nation, army, or company, Phrases : To join the I 
banner of, follow the banner of In the literal 
•ease, now chiefly historical ; in poetry and elevated 
prose, applied to the standard or Jlagoi a country; 
common in figurative expressions. 

Heraldically, a banner means a square or quadrangular 
flag, displaying the arms of the person in whose honour it 
is borne, and varying in sue from that of an emperor, six 
feet square, to that of a knight banneret, three feet square. 

In this sense we stilt commonly apeak of the banners of the 
Knights of the Garter, in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

c sag a After. R. 300 Schrift . . is gunfaneur, ft bereft her he 
banere btuoren alle Godes ferde. saey K. Glouc. 541 The 
burgeis . . arerde tueie baiters, ft wend* hom vorth tanned, 
rtps Cursor At. tFairf.) 10013 As baner home be-for 
king. fjM Chaucrs Ask. J\ 1559 In thy temple I wol my 
buner honge. 1594 tr. Little!** * Teuurts 33 b, To bears 
the kynges banner. i<og Shaks. Mach. v. v. 1 Hang out 
out Banners on the outward walls, The Cry is still, they 
come, tSss Bible Sol. Sou# vi. 4 Terrible as an arinie with 
banners, 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 163 To fight under the 
banners of their enemies, stop I. B a slow Cotumb . 1. 9. I 
ring the Mariner who first unfurl'd An eastern banner o'er 
the western world, m ilp M acaulay A rmada , Our glorious 
semper eadem, the banner of our pride I The freshening 
breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold. ifl.. 
Kxv, 'Tie the star-spangled banner I Oh long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ! 1864 
Curtis Sch. Hist. Eng. iai A number joined the banner or 
a Scotch knight named Wallace, s 889 Houtki.l Heraldry 
Hut. A P*P- xviiL 988 Banners were in use in the middle 
ages at sea, as well as on ‘ 


hilly to fight vnder his banner agaynste sinne, the world, 
and the deuil. 1847 Ykowkll/J «c. Hrit. Ck. ii. 19 Planted 
the banner of the cross upon the ruins of heathenism. 

o. in fig. reference to the protection symbolized 
by a national flag floating over a place. 

c 1400 Maundkv. xxv. 96 The Banere of Jesu Christ Is a'le 
weyes displayed . . to the help of his trewe lovyuee ser- 
vauntes. 1984 Hawarp Eutrop. To Rdr., The boldlyer, 
under the banner of hy* protect yon. 17U Skwel Hist. 
Quakers (1795) 1 . iv. 973 Thy . . banner was over my head, 
d. (Attributed Jig. to things.) 

n i8aa B. Cosnwali. Sicil. Story , Autumn iv, Already 
have the elements unfurled Their banners, a sl$9 J. Pkr- 
cival Eagle, Where wide the storm* their banners fling. 

2 . An ensign or flag bearing some device, borne 
in a procession, religious, civic* or political, for 
purposes of symbolism or display. (Sometimes 
specifically restricted to an ensign other than an 
oidinary flag, i.g. one extended in a frame, one 
attached by its upper edge or supported by two 
staves, so as to remain open.) 

Of these the earliest were the religious banners, usually 
those of patron saints, which were often carried to battle, 
and there served as banners in sense 1. The banners of 
guilds and city companies, also partook of both characters. 

c 130 %St. Edmund 351 in E. E. /'. (18621 80 pis holi man 
also Prechede a dai at Oxenford . . In alle halcwe church 
Jenl : in fie norp side Mid pe baners at vndeme. sgsa-M 
(see Banner-clotii below in 61. syefi Tindal Rapin' sEhfI. 

1 1757) II. 9 07 A mast, on the top of which they placed a 
silver pix with a consecrated host, and the banners of St. 
l'ctcr and St. John of Beverly, to serve as an ensign. [1731 
Chambers Cyci. s.v., The French retain the denomination 
banner, in speaking of ecclesiastical processions ; where the 
people, having each a cross on, march under a banner, re- 
presenting the church militant j c 1830 Lower. Excelsior, 
A banner with the strange device. Excelsior, iftgfi Kane 
A ret. Exp/. I. xvL 191 A little Masonic banner hanging 
from a tent-pole. 1878 C. Dickens f>icl. Load. 154/1 (fiord 
Mayor's Show] The streaming flags and banners give un- 
wonted life and colour to the dingy scene, 
b .fig. Anything displayed os a profession of 
principles. 



come . . the banner of the extreme revolutionaiy party. 
f 3 . transf. The company or 'side* ranged under 
a particular banner. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1330 R. Bmunne Chron. 949 He went to play a wile with 
fo of his banere. ibid. 306 M were euer in wehere . . 
Whilk was best banere, with pat side forto hold. si«9 J. 
Hohhouse Hist, lllustr. <ed. a) 543 The Count of Cam- 
pania . . has contrived that three banners of horse should 
leave his party by stealth. 

t 4 .- Banderole a b. Obs. rare. 

■989 Shahs. Hen. V, iv. ii. 60, I will the Banner from a 
Trumpet take. And vse it for my haste. 

6 . Hot. The vsxillum of a papilionaceous flower. 
17M Martym Rousseau's Bet . iii. 35 A largo petal, cover- 
ing the others and occupying the upper part of the corolla 
. . the standard or banner. i8fte Gray Bot. Text-bit. 398. 
9 . Comb., as banner-cloth, -/ ole , •rag, •staff \ also 
banner-like , - shaped \ fashioned, aojs. Burner- 
bearer, standard-bearer, ensign; banner-cry’, a 
cry summoning men to join a banner, a slogan ; 
bumer-aoreen, a fire-screen hung by its upper 
edge (c£ 9) ; tanneries! a., without a banner ; 
bannenrise mdv., after the manner of a banner. 
<*1440 Prem p . Parv. 93 Banyowrt, or "banotrbtrere, 
Vexilimrim. 1803 5 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (17351 31 Eleven 
* Banner-bearers went up to the Breach. 1847 Nation. Cyel. 
II. 819 Distinguished persons were . .attended by a "banner- 
bearar. 90s Invent. Ck. Goods in Nor/. ArckmoL lx86 S > 
VII. 51 Item twoo lenten "Banner clothes valued at vUg*. 
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iffifl Eng. CM. Furniture (1866) 33 Item HJ "banner clothes 
•old to Gilbert Grene one of the churchwardens . . who de- 
thrirn. 1833 PmmCycl. III. 407 Th e "ban ner-cloth 
(of Sl Cuthbert, at Durham) was a yard broad and five 
quarters deep . . of red velvet, on both sides most sumptu- 
ously embroidered and wrought with flowers cf grsen silk 
and gold. s8to Scott Lady of L. vi. xvli, The "banner- 
cry or helL 1631 Wervkx Anc. Fun. Mon. 847 The "Banner- 
fashioned Shield, c tftga J. J ease Last of Roses III. juL.) 
Your heir Rides forth alone, and "banner! ess. i|M Eng. 
Ck* FumitursuB66i no Item, a arose, a stafe, and ii "ban- 
ner pooles. .defaced by the . . churchwardens. 1880 Brown- 
ing Dram. Idyls, CEve 58 Sockets made for "banner-poles. 
1873 B. Taylor Faust iv. ii. II. S49 The "banner-rags of 
standards flutter. sgM Eng. Ck. Furniture 1 18661 65 Item, 
banners, "banner staves, ana cross e staves. <813 Words w 
Wh, Doe vi, The *banner-*taff was in his hand. 1884 Sec. 
Se. Rep. 84 Able to execute a "banner screen with any lady 
in the land. 1884 O'Donovan Aterv xx. eei A piece of 
tattered linen, floating "bannerwise at its extremity. 
Banner (bsenai), tbA [f. Ban t/. + -eb 1 .] One 
who bans or curses. 

c 144s Promp, Parv. se Banners or cursere, Impreeator 
1 483 Catk. AngL 90 Banner, deuotater. 1348 C. ranker 
Cede xk. 93 Deuylish swerers, banners and cursors. 1807 
Guide Agst. I Vi tikes 11. ii. 95 Bitter banners and cuners. 

Bftimsr, v. [f. Banner sb\] 

1 . To furnish with a banner, decorate with banners. 

(899 J. Barlow Cotumb. v. 969 High bannering bright the 
air. 1870 Daily News 10 Oct n The city . ■ is thickly ban- 
nered. 1874 Holland Atistr. Manse ii. 1 19 Who with silken 
parasol Bannered the army that she led. 

1 2. intr. To raise a banner or standard (against). 

1388 J. Harvey Di scours. Troll. 46 That the Turk should 
adventure, or dare to banner, against them who, etc. 

Bgaatrfd (bemud', ppl. a. [f. Banner sbA 
or v. + -*d.J 

1 . Furnished with a banner or banners. 

1887 Milton P. L. ii. 885 A Bannerd Host, Under spread 
Ensigns marching. iSso Scott Lady 0 f L. 11. viii, Both- 
well's bannerol hall. 

2 . Borne or blazoned on a banner. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xvi, Sir Roderick’s bannered 

I tine. 1816 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XLI. 526 Three 
ions passant banner’d they expand. 


tBlWrir. Obs. exc. Hist . Also 4-6 ban- 
erer(e, 5-6 banarer, 5 banerrere. [a. AF. 
banerer - OF. baner ier, f. ban it re Banner.] 

1 . One who carries a banner, a standard-bearer. 

C1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 13733 Ion as banerere of honour 

Coom bo bifore oure saueour. a 1400 Oc teuton 1604 Yonge 
Octouian . . Was banerrere of that bataylc. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 300/3 One of the Banere ni . . tooke the Banere 
and stode amonge them. 139B Stow Surv. vii. (1603) 83 His 
heires . . are chiefs Banercrs of London. 1881 A. M acghorgb 
Flags 34 The bearer of a banner, or bannerer as he was called. 

Jig. **7 Txevisa Higden Rolls Scr. VII. 93 He bat was 
i-matle cneef banerer or pis doynge deled in be inyddes of 
pe drynkynge. 

2 . - Bannirrt. (Cf. Banniour a, Banneret 3.) 

1484 Caxton Ckyualvy 69 A knijt banerere whiche has 

under hym many knygntea. 

Bmnnerftt (bceniret). Forms: 3-6 banorot* 
5-6 banret, 4-6 (Sc.) banrent. (7 bannerent, 
bannarite), 4- banneret ; pi. 4-6 -ettia, -ettee. 
[ME. baneret, a. OF. baneret, f. banter c, with early 
ending of pa. pple. L. •d/us ; lit. 1 bannered.*] 

1 . a. Originally, a knight able and entitled to bring 
a company of vassals into the field under his own 
banner, and who ranked next to a baron and above 
other knights : in this sense commonly used sub- 
stantively, as a title of rank or dignity, and 
contrasted with knight, though sometimes with 
bachelor, b. Subsequently, the title and rink were 
conferred for valiant deeds done in the king's 
presence on the field of battle (perhaps, also, on 
other occasions or for other grounds), and, with the 
decay of the feudal system, came to constitute 
merely a rank or order of knighthood : in this use 
occur both banneret and knight -banneret, the latter 
opposed to knight-bachelor. On the institution of 
the order of baronets in 1611, precedence was 
given to these over all bannerets ' except such as 
were made in the field, under the banner, the king 
being present,’ and after this the order of knights- 
bannerets was allowed to die out. 

Note. The original sense was mainly French; 'in Eng- 
land there were few tenants bringing any considerable 
number ot men who were not of the rank of the barons 1 
{Fenny Cyci.)} the first recorded instance of use b. is in the 
35th year of Edward 111, when John de Copeland was made 
a banneret for his capture of King David Bruce at Neville’s 
Cross. In the claim of Baronets to precedency (in i8ta) it 
is said ' there are not Bannerets now in being and pe rad- 
venture never shall be ’ ; and although the title has been 
claimed for certain persons knighted since that day, heraldic 
authorities do not Mmit the validity of the claim. See the 
matter discussed in N icolas’ Hist. An igktkood (1843) 1. pp. 
xxxii-xliiL In later times an explanation of the name was 
sought either in its being conferred on the field ' under the 
banner,' or in theallegedTact that at its bestowal the knight’s 
pennon was symbolically cut square to banner shape. 



lerthelet) Duke, erle, baron, baneret, knyght of the ahyre.J 
' 1440 Morte Arth. 1494 The benerettes bolde, and bachel- 
leres noble, 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. cxcvii. 176 Many 
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other taroas and bonrotten rsgfll Lymmsay Justing 
IVntson 4 J. 7 Monie ant kriit, wijoimi and banrent, 
«8*f Cuprum Hereddry vl vi. 070 NoWes .. ©f which 
rancke a Banneret or (ae soma nil them) a Baronet is the 
lowem. 984s Termoedotn Ley 37 Bannerets were anciently 
adled l “ * - ^ * 

Sir *3 

These L ■ wwv . , , . 

MU. A Civ. il x. |«, 1 suppose the Scott doe call a Knight 
of this creation a Bannerent, for having his Banner rent. 
1803 Camden Rem.{ 1637) 97s Sir Richoro Croftes, who woe 
maws Bannerot at the batttll of Stoke, sisi Cotoe. s.v., A 
Banneret or Knight banneret, .a title ithepriuileuge whereof 
was to haue a banner of his own for his people tomsrch and 
serue under) giuen by the Kings of France to such as had 
ten vassals, and means to maintaine a troupe of bone; or 
vnto any gentleman that liad valiantly carrycd himeelfe ui 
two royall battels. 1835 Gurnall tkr. in Arm . 1. 5 For 
which ne came out of the Field God's Bannarite. 1883 
Haydn Diet. Dates 69 A Banneret, a dignity . . disused 
from the reign of Charles I., but revived by George HI. in 
the person or Sir William Erskine In 1764. 
o. Knight Banneret. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse 1 4 And many other knightU and gen* 
tiles, .of whiche were taken and aleine .IB. knighlis baner- 
ettis. 1303 La Berners Froiu. I. xx. 09 A knyuht baneret, 
and vii. other knyghtia, of the realms of Scotland, tan 
Harrison England 11. v. 107 An order of knights celled 
knights Bannerets, who ore made in the field with the 
ceremonie of cutting awaie the point of his penant of urines, 
and making it as it were a banner. x8ig tr. Camden's 
Hist. Else. 111. (1688) 401 Sir Ralph Sadleir. .the last Knyht 
Banneret of England. 1788 Blachstone Comm. 1. 404 Next 
follows a knight banneret ; who indeed by statutes 5 Ric 11. 
st. a. c. 4. . is ranked next after barons. 1834 Fenny Cyci, 
HI. 409 The dignity conferred on Captain, now Sir Henry 
Trollope, was understood to be that of a knight banneret. 

2. A title borne bv certain officers in some of the 
Swiss cantons and Italian republics. 

*889 Burnet iYads 11689) L >4 The Chief Magistrates 
are two Advoyers . . After them, there are the four Ban- 
nerets. who annwer to the Tribunes of the People in Rome. 
1708 Lend. Got. No. 4428/14 Banneret Willading is chosen 
Avoyer. lip Sismondis Hal. Rep. viii. 176 The senators and 
bannerets 01 Rome. 

3 . Confused with Bannerer. (See Bannkour.) 

1494 Fabyan VI. ccxvii. 93A A baner. or baneret, called 
Thilfer, a Norman. 1809 Heath Grocer/ Comp. (1869 3 
The Lord Fitswalter hereditary diastellain banneret or 
standard-bearer of London. 

Ba’nnerftt, V. tare - l . [f. the sb.] tram. To 
ciente a banneret. 

186a Fuller IVorthies I. 464 (D.) Amongst the thirteen 
then banneretted in the King's Army. 

Bftni&ftrftttft (b®:n«e t). Also 3 banerstt, 4- 
bazmeret. [a. OF. batterete, banerette , dim. of 
bantere Banner : see -ettr.] A small banner. 

*1300 K. Alis. 5936 Many banere and baneret t Was on 
psuyloun y-sett. s8oz Shako. Alts IVelt 11. iii. 013 The 
scaraes, and the bannerets, about thee. 1883 Mom. Star 
34 Feb., Over the pulpit was suspended a banneret with the 
arms of the Cardinal. 1884 Dotty News 13 Oct. e/s A ban- 
nerettt having on one side-a portrait of the Prime Minister. 
Bft’smtrman. Sc. arch. [f. Banner sb 1 + 
Man.] A standard-bearer, an ensign. 

To ifloo Bait. Harlow xrvii. The kingis cheif bannerman 
was he. 1338 BrllkndbneCfwr. Scot. 1 i8ai) XI. s8» He esoyit 
his banerman . .trim bland, if 18 Scott Hr/. Midi, xsx, The 
renowned Daniel Cameron, 6ur lest blessed bannerman. 

Bannerol (bic nflrd'*!. - 61 ). A variant form of 
Banderole (q.v.), found in all senses, and regularly 
used in that of : A banner about a yard square, 
borne at the funerals of great men, ana placed over 
the tomb. 

1348 Hall Chron. Hen. V. an. 10, CCC persons holdyng 
long torches, and lordes bearyng baners, benerols and 
penons. 1803 Camden Rem. (.1637) eo6 King Oswald had 
a banncroll of gold and purple , . set over hie tombe. 187* 
F. Sandfobd Funeral Dk. Albemarle (179s) a8 The ten 
Bannerols were offered by Pairs. 17*1 Lend. Gas. No. 5 
Six Banner-Rolls being carried on the Sides of the 1 . 

by six Gentlemen, sdfs Geutt, Mag. CXXI1. u. 59a Ban- 
nerols. are banners of increased width, wo made in order to 
display.. the most distinguished alliances from which the 




HBmamtaraa. Obs [L.;-'We banish': 1st 
is. pi. pres. ind. of bannlre ; cf. mittimus .] «■ 

ANNITION. 

1834 Gavtom Post. Notes 11. vi. 61 The Neglect, the Go-by, 
the Bannimus from the Table, syay-gt Chamebrs Cyci, 
Bannimne , the form of expulsion of any member from the 
university of Oxford by affixing the sentence up in some 
public place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 

Bmdng (b®*niq), vbl. sb. [f. Ban v. a -inoV] 
ft. Cursing, b. Prohibition. 

a sjee Cursor M. 11954 Yur sun . . Wit his banning has 
elan vr child. s«83 Studlxv Seneca's Medea x Itnag. (1581) 
sso That my bitter bannlngs may with mischiefe most 
abounds, silt Scott Rob Roy xxxix, Owtr bed for bless- 
ing. and ower gude for banning, 
fta mmng . ppl. a. That bans, cunlng. 

1588 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xviiL (1597) 8a Whams the 
Priests the Druidcs inuade With banflttg words. l|9« 
Siiaks. s Hen. VI, v. iii. 43 Fell banning Hagge I 
tBftimitioa (bftni fan). Obs [ad. mcd.L, bars- 
nttidnem, n. of action f. bannire to Ban, Banish.] 
Banishment, expulsion, esp. from a university. 

«i844 Laud Rom. II. 191 (T.) To send him out of the 
university too by bannition. 173S Venetian Stat. in Black- 
stone Cemm. 1. *9 Such misbehaviour as shall amount to 
bannition by the university statutes. 

Bftsmoek (bsc-nek). Forms: 1 banzmo, 5 
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•ok, 7 -aok, 6- -ook, (9 Sc. banno’, banno, dim* 
bannookle). [a. Gael, bannach, ? ad. L. pdni- 
cium f. panic bread.] 

1 . The name, in Scotland and north of England, 
of a form in which home-made bread is made; 
usually unleavened, of large size, round or oval 
form, and flatfish, without being as thin as 4 scon ' 
or oat-cake. Jn Scotland, bannocks are usually of 
barley- or |>ease ineal, but may be of wheaten flour ; 
in some parts a large fruit cake or bun of the same 
shape is called a currant-bannock. In north of 
England the name is sometimes given to oat- or 
haver- bread, when made thicker and softer than an 
oat-cake ; but local usage varies. (Cf. the dialect 
glossaries). 

a 1000 (7 /mm in Haupt Zeitsck. IX. 461 Bucellam semi - 
/lenam, hc.ilfnc bannuc. 1483 Ca/ A. Angl. so Hanuok, 
Joe at tux, /tinis subcinsricius, 156a TvKNk.it Herbal 11. 
3ja, Somthynu rysyng in bignes toward the middes, as a 
litie cake or bannock . . which in hastely baked upon y" 
hartli. 1690 J, Taylor (Water P.i Whs. J. 78 a Or Oaten 
cokes or Bannocks, us in North Britnine. 1063 in Spalding 
Troub. ('has. I (18291 (14 linked good bannocks at the fire. 
*?74 Kav N. Conntr. Wds. 5 Thurcukes, the same with 
Bannocks, viz. Cakes made of One-meal . . without Yeast or 
Leuven. 1^14 A. Ramsay Mia. (1733) H- *67 She 

gi'es us white bannocks. 1818 Scott Hrt. Mull. viii. To 
procure butter-milk nnd peu>c<bannocks. i860 All V. 
Round No. 45. 440 Barley bannock* and oat cake long 
remained the staff of life tu villages in Scotland. (1870 K. 
Chamber* Pop. Rhymes Scot/. 80 ‘Welcome, welcome, wee 
bannock is I * — 87 And tliat was the end o' the banno. ] 

+ 2 . * A small quantity of meal [sufficient to make 
a bannock] due to the servants of a mill by those 
grinding their corns or thirled thereto, ordinarily 
termed in charters of mills the sequels.' Spottis- 
woode's MS. Law Diet, in Jamieson. Obs. 

1773 F.rskink hut. Sc. Law 11. ix. ? 19 (Jam.) The sequels 
• .pass by the name of knaveship . . bannock, and lock. 

8. Comb, ^all Sc.'), ns bannock-fed, -shaped ; ban- 
nook-fluke (also ban net-), the turbot ; bannook- 
Stick. a wooden roller for rolling out bannocks; 
bannook-stone * Bakestone. 

1844 in Proc. Reno. Nat. CM II. xii. 10a The folk are 
bannock-fcd. 1816 So jit Aniiq. xi, Caller haddocks and 
whitings -a banuock-fluke and a c nek- paddle. 1704 A. 
Ramsay Tea t. Mi sc. <17)31 Ih 181 I iak bread and abannock- 
stane. a 1800 llocr. Jacobite Reins (1819; I. 118 (Jam.) A 
bu*ftie and a bannock .stick. 

Banns (brcnz\ sb. pi. Forms : 5 bans (sing.}, 
5-7 banes, ^6 baynea, 6-7 b lines), 6 bannea, 
6 bans, banns. [The same word as Ban sbA 

I proclamation,' in a specific use, in which it wns 
from some cau*e regularly pronounced with long 
A from 15th to 17th c. The Prayer-book of 1549 
has exceptionally bannes , that of 155 s bannes and 
/hints, all edd. fr <m 1559 to 1661 banes, from 166a 
onward banns, after med.L. banmtm , used, as well 
as F. ban , in same sense. The singular occurs in 
25th c.; the plural only is found after.] 

I. Proclamation or public notice given in church 
of an intended marriage, in order that those who 
know of any impediment thereto may have oppor- 
tunity of lodging objections. Phrases: to bid (obs.), 
ask, publish , put up the banns. 

1 1198 xai6 bet. ret. Grcgorii iv. xviii. vi, Quando banna 
secundum conMictuditiem in eccleiiis edehantur. a 1308 
< oncif. P ravine. Cantuar. (Wilkins) II. 554 Contractions 
inatrimonialibu* absque hannorum editions prehabita iniri*. ] 
T1440 Promt. Part*, aa Bane of a pley <1499 or manage*, 
Banna, /rtl odium. c 1330 I.d. Berners Art A. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 40a The hyshop . .there dydde axe the hane* bet wene 
them. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Matrim., The bannes must 
be asked three seueral Soondaie*. 1906 Siiaks. Tam. 6 hr. 

II L 181 lie craue the day When I shall uske the bancs, and 
when be married. 1999 By. Hall Sat iv. i. 194 Go bid the 
baines and point the bndall day. 1649 Fuller holy 4- Prof. 
St. 1. ix. 94 Seeing that heaven did ask the bancs, why 
should earth forbid them? s66a Bk. Com. Prayer Matrim., 
The Banna of all that are to be married together must be 
published. (So in 1883.] 1894 Falls Jersey v. 143 The Hanes 
shall lie asked three Sundays successively. 1700 Gay Poems 
(174V I. Our bans thrice bid I 1863 Haydn Piet Dates 
6 a The present custom of asking banns . . introduced into 
tne Galilean church about a.i>. ibio. 

b. To forbid the bantu : to make a formal objec- 
tion to the intended marriage. Also fig. 

1579 Lyi.y En/hues (Arb.) 51 Hod not F.uphues. .forbidden 
the o ines of Matrimony. 1996 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 36 The 
late forbidden bains a 1617 Hieron Whs. II. 47a If any 
man can forbid this Banes. 1709 Stf.ki.ic Tatter No. 105 
F 4 The Parents of his Mistress forbad the Banes, a 1778 
Pitt ton coalition of Fox amt North', 1 know of a just and 
lawful impediment ; and in the name of the public weal, I 
forbid the bunns. xtao Southey O. Newman ii. Wits. X. 
s86 Should loyalty Forbid the banna 
1 2 . Proclamation or prologue of a play. 

1440 (see ij. 1483 Cat A. Angi. 90 Bane iBuyn* of a play, 
/re Indium, /roludiutn. sfioo Chester Plays . The Banes 
which are reade beefore the beginninge of the putyea 41609 
1 ). Rogers in Digby Myst . Introd. (i88s> 19 A man . . pub- 
lished the tymo and the nmtter of y playes in brsife, which 
was called ' f^V8#)|e of the banes.' 1884 Symonds Shake. 
Prtdecess. Nj^balhe Banes, or proclamation which intro- 
duced them totmr public. 

dial. Forms: 5 bannenote, 6 
bonoake* ^ bkxmet, 7- bannut. [C ban, bonne , 


of unknown meaning 4- nut.] A walnut ; but in 
an early vocabulary applied to the Albert. 

e 14m in Watcher Voc. /6m A Me tan a , bannenote-tre. 
194a B ouedk DyetaryxxL 983 The walnut and the bonocke 
be of one operacyon. i8ss Southey Life 4- Carr, (1849) 1 . 
54 The boys were employed also to squall at the bonnets, 
that is. to throw at his walnuts. 1879 in Shro/sh. Gloss. 
<E. D. Bannut. 

Banquftt (bse'qkwtt), sb\ Forms : 5 bankat, 

5- 0 -eti(e, 6 banoket, -ett*\ -it, bonoquet, -ett, 

6- 7 banket, 6- banquet, [a. F. banquet (15th c. 
fin Littre^, dim. of banc bench, corresponding to 
It. banchetto, dim. of banco f tahle'; cf. table, 
board, in sense of * meals ’ The development of 
sense in It. has vet to be investigated : possibly 
sense 2, or 3, will prove to have preceded 1 .] 

1 . A feast, a sumptuous entertainment of food and 
drink ; now usually a ceremonial or state feast, 
followed by speeches. 

1483 C axiom Gold. Leg. 946/9 He there bayned and made 
bankettis in etyng ana drynkyng. 1900 Arnold Chron. 
<«8i u Introd. 41 'liierc the Kingehelde ryal iusris, turnais, 
And hanketriH. 1995 Fardle Facions 1. iv. 48 In banequettes 
of honour . . they serve in rawe flesh very finely minced. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. f a. 163 Depriue great bankets 
of niUHtckc, and the feast is not intire. t7ti Pope 7 'em/. 
Fame 18a Ours is the place at banquet*, bails 'and play*. 
1849 M iacavlay Hist. Eng. iii. The hall* of the great com- 
panies were enlivened by many sumptuous banquets. 1889 
Daily News 4 June 6/8 Last evening the Lord Mayor .. 
gave a banquet to her Majesty's Judges, 
b. transf and fig 1 ; somet mes ironical, 
c 1499 Dunbar Twa Mariit Worn. 430 To furnyse a bancat 
[a.r. bankatl In Venus chalmer. 194a Elyot (title) The 
liankette of Sapience. 1980 Sidney Arcadia iu. 980 Had 
trayned out the PrinceRsen to their banket of muerie. 1613 
K. C. Table At/h., Pittance, short banquet. 1791 1804 
D'Israku Cur, Lit. (1866) 16 Thu* a single point, by the 
hand of a skilful artist, may become a varied banquet. 

C. Applied to the Eucharist or Lord's Supper. 

1563 Homilies 11. Sacram. 11. < 1 859 449 0 heavenly banquet, 
then so used. 1997 Hookiir Fa t. PoL v. lxvii. ft 11 Christ 
assisting this heavenly banquet with his persoiud presence. 
f 2 . A alight reprint between meals. .Sometimes 
called running banquet. (Often transf. and fig., 
as in prec. sense.) Obs. 

1509 Fisiii.h Wks. 1. 2- >4 F.srhewynge bankettes, rerc- 
vmpers, joncryes betwyxe melcs. 195a Huloet, Bumiuei 
before supper, Anteuenium. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Vtlt, in. 
iv. fig Besides the running Banquet of two Beadles ( i.e . a 
whipping! that is to come. 1600 Vknnkm Via Recta v. 91 
At banquets be l wee ne meales, when the stomache is empty. 
1697 Jordan Walks /sting. Prol., A Play of Walks, or you 
muy please to rank it, With that which Ladies love, A run- 
ning Banquet. 

9 . A course of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine, served 
either as a separate entertainment, or os a con- 
tinuation of the principal meal, but in the lnttcr 
case usually in a different room ; a dessert. Obs. in 
gen. use; but cf. ‘cake and wine banquet’ in Scot- 
land, 1 fruit banquet’ in northern counties. 

* 5*3 Ln. Behnums Froiss. I. cccciii, He gaue dynem, sup- 
pers, and banketes to ladycs and damoaels. 1986 Couan 
Haven Health ccxii. < 161a) 191 Yea, and after supper for 
fearelcst they bee not full gorued, to haue a delicate banquet, 
with abundance of wine, xoto Barrougii Physich ill. xxx. 
(1639) 151 Let hi* banket be Almonds. 1793 Land. Gan. No. 
394l/l A Bull, which . . ended in a very handsome Banquet 
of Sweetmeats. 

fb. A sweetmeat, a dainty dish; collect, sweet- 
meat s, dessert. 

1934 Ld. Bkrnf.hr Gold. Bk. M. Aurel ( x 546'* D hij.Toin- 
uent newe manerof meatesand bankettes. i68z Loud. Gae. 
No. 1623/4 Four Table*, covered with high Piramids of all 
sorts of Banquet, a 1700 Skhi ky Poems Wks. 1729 1 . 36 
Some with full Cups, with Banquets some attend. 

+ 4 - A wine-drinking carousal. Obs. 

>535 Cover dale 1 Macc. xvi. 15 Where he made them a 
bincket IGr. wonu i. 199a Hu lokt, Banquet culled a rere 
banquet or drynkynge, re/otinm. riot Holland Plutarch's 
Mor . 61a A banket, where they shall be put to quaffe and 
carrouse in their turtle. 1719 Young Busiris 1. 1. (17571 19 
The drunken banquet. 

6. attrib., as in banquet-beadle, -chamber, -hall, etc. 
>939 Covkrdai.f. Eccles. vil a It is better to go into a hou*e 
of moumyuge, then into a buncket house. SR99 B. Jonron 
Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Per*., A good mast-hound, or 
banquet-beagle, that will scent you out a <upper some three 
miles off. 1637 I.ytton E. Maltrav. v. viii. The lamps are 
deed in the banquet-room of yesterday. tlOB Tumut Prov. 
Philos. 785 'i'lie grave, that diamal banquet-nalL 
See also BANyuicTTE. 

Banquet, sb.* Horsemanship . [a. F. banquet 
in same sense ; see Littre.] See quot 
>783 Chambers Cycl. Sup/. §,v., Banquet in the manege, 
denotes that small part of tne branch of a bridle under the eye. 
Ibid. Banquet-line, an imaginary line drawn by the bit- 
makers along the banquet, in forging a bit. 

Bft&qMt (barnkwdt), v . ; also 6-7 banket. 
JPplcs. banqueted, -lng. [a. F. banquctc-r, f. 
banquet ; see prec.] . , 

1 . Irons. To entertain at a baoqnet or banquets ; 
to provide a banquet for, to Mst regale. 

c 1938 Lyndksay Sqr. Meldrum 854 They banket ted him 
fra hand to hand. >904 Nashs Unfort. Trav. 33 Not a 
dogge . . but shall bee banketted with Rhenish wine and 
sturgion. a 1707 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, I. 370 Being 
banqueted much on the road, e 1840 Lytton Devereux vs 
ii. As an oak banquet eth the destroying worm. 


fig. 1676 TfUxrnt Mad. Fickle v. I (1677) 9* Happy the 
Man that takes defight In Banquftdng the Sences. 

2 . intr. To take part in a banquet or banquets ; 
to regale oneself ; to fca>t, carouse. Const, an. 

1914 Barclay Cyt. a Uptoudyshm. yo To Boccus they 
banket. 1973 Tuasaa Husb.( >8ye;6J At Clirittn 


, 1973 Tuosbr HusbA 1879; 6J At Llirittmas we banket, 
the rich wan the poors. 1709 Pope Odyst. x. 66e A vulgar 
soul Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowk 1899 
Singleton Virgil I. 144 Ere that banquet ted a godless 
race On butchered steers. 

fig . igM Shako. L. L. L. i. L e$ The mlnde shall banquet, 
though tne body pine 1791 Johnson Rtuubl. No. 16a ,r » 1 
Thrasybulus had banqueted on flattery. >897 Hkavyslue 
Saul (1869 17a To banquet on the sounds. 

1 8. To take a Banquet (in senses a and 3). Obs. 
1964 P. Moose Hope Health 11. ii. aa Let them eschue . . 
dnnkmg or banquettiug bet wene mcale*. c 1 Sen Givford i n 
Southey Comm,-//. Bk. Ser. 11. ( 1849 333 The common place 
of banqueting, or of eating the dessert, 
t Bfi'n^Ulthllt. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. F. banquet- 
ant , pr. ppie. of banqueter A * Banqueter i. 

sdsg Chatman Odyst. xx. 280 Are there not beside Other 
great hauquetanta I 

BMiquatewr (b«ei)kw6tH jV * Banqueter 2. 

s8ei ofackw. Mag. IX. ua Then const thou image forth 
each banqueteer. 1804 Hykon Juan xvl viii, The ban- 
queted* had dropp'd on one by one. 

Banqueter (bae qkweiau). [f. Banquet v. + 
-eb I ; cf. F. banqueteur.] 
t L The giver of a banquet ; a host, entertainer. 
194a Udall Eratm . Apo/h. x8o a, The f easier or banquet- 
ter plaied . .the niggarde. 1637 Gillespie Eng.-Po/. Cerem. 
111. v. 86 He is our loving ano kinds Banqueter, 

2 . A guest at a banquet, a feastcr ; a reveller. 
19*9 Latimer Serm. bef.Rdwt. VI, ii. lArh.) 6a Blessed is 
the Lande where . . Kynges be no banketers. 1617 Jauun 
Ling. <06 Inordinate banquetiet* cram themselves in cellui s. 
1614 Hkywood Gunaih. 11. 65 All such banquetterti he either 
musicall or learned. 1801 Soutiily Thalaba yi. xxvii, Wuh 
earnest eye* the banqueters Fed on the sight impure. 

*!i Used lor: Broker, trafficker, Banker^. 

1934 Whittintgn Tullyes Ofiyces l 18, I askc no guide 
. . nor gyue me no bankcuers in wnrre, but men of ui inr-.. 
bmr Huloet, Banqueter, or he that kepeth a banck of inuuy. 
Banqueting, vbl. sb. [ 1 . as prec. + -1NG 1 . J 

1. ciiving of bai.quets ( obs .) ; indulgence in luxu- 
rious entertainment, feasting, carousal. 

>939 Cover dale Job i. 5 When they had passed ouer the 
tyme of their banckettinge rounde a home. tgBa N.T. (Rhcin.l 
1 Pet. iv. 3 Excesoe of wine, hankerings, potations. 161 x 
ibid. , Excesse of wine, reuclhngs, banquetting* ICJr. n-riron |. 
1801 South icy Thalaba ix. xxxi, 1 haveseeu tbeGouls Fight 
for the dainty at their banqueting. 

2. attrib. a. in geneial Hense. 

196* Homilies 11. viii 11.(1850) 350 ITii* feast is now pre- 
nared in God's banqueling-house, the church. 1370 87 
Holinshed Scot. Chron. I. 365 Such banket ting clicarc a* 
was used amongst his people. 1R6 Cowli.v Davuteis in. 
(1660) 113 Citron . . wns most used for banquetting Beds and 
Tables. 18x4 Scott Wav. xx, F.re Waverley entered the 
banqueting hall. 189a Groif. Greece 11. lxxvii. X. 117 
Phyllidos now conducted the pretended women into the bau- 
queting-room. 

+b. in reference to Banquet v. 3, sb. 2, 3. Obs. 
19B6 Cogan Haven Health lxv. (16361 1x6 To preserve Her- 
berries whole, for ubanquctiing di*h. x6xo Barrougii Physu k 
111. vii. (1639) 109 Let their hanketring niecles be Fistauum, 
Almonds. CS649 Howell Lett. 1. v. ix. Philosophy should 
be your substantial food, Poeiry your banqucting-stiitl. 
a 1609 Lady Halkktt Autobioc. (1875) 12 , 1 must come out 
by the Bnnketting liowse in the garden. 

II Banqilitta (bartke t). [FY, ad. It. banchetta , 
dim. of banco 1 bench, shelf.’ Formerly anglicized 
aa banket, -quet.] 

1 . A railed way running along the Inside of a 
rampart or parapet, or bottom of a trench, on 
which soldiers stand to Are at the enemy. 

16x9 N hertogenbosh 19 We began lo make . . Trenches with 
double bankets or feet benches. 178a P. Bruce Mem. 1. 28 
Six officers . . silting in a row on the banquet, had lheir leg-, 
all shot off. 1877 Kinclake Crimea IV. xiii. 311 Korniloff 
mounted the banquette at the projecting angle of the bastion. 

2 . The footway of a bridge, or 01 her thorough- 
fare, when raised above the carriage-way. 

>84* in Gwilt. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Anier., Banquette , 
the name for a side-walk in some of our Southern cities. 

8. The long low bench behind the driver in a 
French 'diligence or omnibus. 

2869 All V. Round No. 33. 151 A peasant in blue blouse, 
who was in the banquette with me. 
f Ba'nrent. Obs. Scotch form of Banneret. 

" , dial, variant of Benbel. 

1 (taroji ). Forms : 8 benshi, -shea, 
'A phonetic spelling of 
' female, or woman, 


JU 


? -shle, banshle, -shoe, 
r. bean sidhe OIr. ben j 
of the fairies or elves.'] A supernatural being sup- 
posed by the peasantry of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands to wail under the windows of a house 
where one of the inmates is about to die. Certain 
families of rank were reputed to hAve a special 
* family spirit ' of this kind. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scot. 14 Aug. (1769^. The cries and 
shrieks of Benshi, or the Fairies win. 18x0 Scott Lady of 
L. nt. vil. The fatal Ben-nhie'R beading scream. 18*9 — De- 
monoL x. 348 The distinction of a banshle is only allowed to 
families of the pure Milesian stock. 4876 Mum Braotxin 
J. Haggards D. II. 67 Aa if she had heard the fiunily ban- 
shee shrieking at her. 

_ - L ~ barm-shin ) ; see Barm *M 3. 
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) (bsenatik’l). 5-; also 5 baynatl- 
Wtte t ibe&iLStyUcyll*), beynatekle, beaatykyU, 
6-8 bimUolt. [prob. repr. an OE. *bdnsticds t f, 
bdtt bone +slicels prick, sting ; cf. G. stachelfisck . .] 
Name of the Three-spined Stickleback. 

e 1430 Hbnryson Mot. Fab. 6$, I can neither Huh wjtb 
hukc nor net. To take ane bamuckle. 1483 Cath. Ahgi. 17 
Bafynstylkytfe \v. r. Baynstikille) ; garments, asparagus. 
i|p Hulobt, Banstide, trachida . 1611 Corea.. Min*. he, 
banstickle, or stickleback. 1767 Best A ngiing 61 The com- 
mon Prtckleback, SharpUng or Banstickle. s%y Wright 
Previne . Diet., Bamstukie, the Stickleback .. In Wiltshire 
it is called a bant id*. 

. Bant v. : see Banting. 


Bfttifawi (bsrnt&m). [Supposed to be named 
from Bantam in the north-west of Java, whence 
perhaps the fowls were imported to Europe, though, 
according to Crawford, originally from Japan .J 

1 . -A small variety of the domestic Jowl, most 
breeds of which have feathered legs : the cocks are 
spirited fighters. 

1749 Mas. Del any Autobiog. (x86x) II. 518 We fed all 
the bantams, guinea-fowl, pheasants. 186s Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. I, 184 Knock’d the bantam cock right down. 

b. Jig. in reference to small size or ‘cockiness.' 

* 7 ®* Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode R. Acad. Wks. 181a I. ax 
And struts the veriest Bantam-cock of paint. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. 469 * Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, 
old cock r' . . ' Yes, 1 does, young bantam. ’*"3 Burton 8k. 
Hunter 59 Those pretty little pets, the Elzevir classics, a 
sort of literary bantams. 

2 . Bantam-work \ *a kind of Indian painting, 
and carving on wood, resembling Japan -work, 
only more gay.’ Chambers Cyd. Supp. 1755. 

+ Bantel, -ele, -©lie. Ohs. r * A post, pillar.* 

rips E. E. A llit. P. A. 991 With bontelez twclue on 
bosyng boun. Ibid. 1016 pc wal abof he bantels bene. Ibid. 
H. 1459 En baited vnder batelment with bantelles quoytu. 

B&nter vbae ntnn), sb. [Of unknown etymology : 
it is doubtful whether the vb. or sb. was the ear- 
lier ; existing evidence is in favour of the vb. The 
sb. was treated as slang in 1688 : Swift, in the 
Apology to his Tale of a Tub (1710), says that it 
‘was first borrowed from the bullies in White friars, 


then fell among the footmen, and nt last retired to 
the pedants' ; 111 Taller No. 330, he classes it with 
bamboozle , country put , and kidney , as a word * in- 
vented by some pretty Fellows ' and 4 now strug- 
gling for the Vogue.* But the vb. was then nearly 
40 years old.l 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. m. ix. § 7 He that first brought 
the word . . Banter in use, put together an he thought tit, 
those Ideas he made it stand for. 17x0 Swift Tatler No. 
a 30 F 7, I have done my utmost for some years cast to 
stop the Progress of Mobb and Banter. 17U Wodrow 
Corr. 18431 II* 659 Such plain raillery, that unless I should 
learn hauler and Billingsgate, which 1 still thought below a 
historian, there is no answering it. 

1 . Wanton nonsense talked in ridicule of a sub- 


ject or person ; hence , humorous ridicule generally ; 
now usually , good-humoured raillery, pleasantry. 

170a Eng. Theo thrust. 232 The ordinary reasons of War and 
Peace, are very little better ihun Banter and Paradox. 170s 
S. Wiiatklv in Perry Hist. Coil. Amer. Col. Ch I. 17a, I 
know no better way of answering bombast, than by banter. 
*710 Swi* r T. Tub 117601 Apol. ix Peter’s Banter tas he 
calls it in his Alsatia phrase • upon trausubsuntiation. 1844 
Pickens Mar. CUuz.kC. IXed.i 249 She took it lor banter, 
and giggled excessively. 1880 L. Stephen Pope v. xi j Gay 
. . had an illimitable How of good-tempered banter. 

2 . An inatance of such ridicule, a merry jest. arch. 

1700 Ch. Eng. Loyalty in Somers Tracts II. 562 Tis such 
a Jest, such a Banter, to say, we did take up Arms, but we 
did not kill him : Bless us, kill our King, we woo’d not have 
hurt a H air of his Head 1 1759 Dil worth Pope Bo Satires on 
the nobility of both sexes, banters upon good authors. sSsa 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall xvii. 147 The general had received 
all her approaches with a banter. 

1 3 . A matter of ridicule or jest. Ohs. 

1719 D'Urfky Pills 1187a) 1. 167 Your zeal’s a Banter to 
all men of Sense. 


4 . (in U. S.) A challenge to a race, shooting- 
match, etc. 1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

Banter (barntai), v. [See prec.] 

1 . tram. To make fun of (a person] ; to hold up 
to ridicule, f ioast' ; to jest at, rally, * chaff,' Now 
usually of good-humoured raillery. 

1676 D’Umflv Mad. Fickle v. £.(1677)50 Banter him, banter 
him, Toby. Tie a conceited old Scarab, and will yield us 
excellent sport. 174s Richardson Pamela (1804) 1 . 11a You 
delight to banter your poor servant, said I. z8as W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 91 Hag-ridden by my own fancy all night, and 
then bantered on my haggard looks the next day. 1865 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. IX. xx. vi. xx6 Poor Quintus was ban- 
tered about it, all his life after, by this merciless King, 
ta. To ridicule, make a jest of (a thing). Obs. 
1704 W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amor. Col. Ch. 1 . 180 Turns his 
Pulpit to a Stage, And banters reformation. 1734 Chatham 
Lstt. Nephew iv. 94 If they banter your regularity, order, 
and love of study, banter in return tneir neglect of them. 

3 . To impose upon (a person >, originally in jest ; 
to delude, cheat, trick, bamboozle, arch. 

a 1688 ViLuase <Dk. Buckhm.) Confer. (*77 5) 174 Tis im- 
possible, that all my senses should be banter a and cheated, 
zyzo Select. Hurl. Misc. <1793) 561 There was no bantering 
the commissioners named in the bill, because they knew 
them to be men of sense, honour, and courage. 1700- Da 
Fob MdL FL 11840) 60 We diverted ourselves with banter- 


ing saves 
loniahi? 


end poor scholars, with hopes of being at least his 

„#% chaplain. 1814; Scott Guy M. U, Somebody had 

been bantering him with an imposition. 

4 . To banter out of: to do out of by banter, 

1887 T. Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 1 . 74 To hanter 
folks out of their senses. 17 as Amherst Terror Fit. xxxviL 
sos We will not be banter'd out of it by false parallels. 

0. absol. or intr. (in prec. senses.) 

1688 Shadwell Sgr. Alsatia 1. i. 15 He shall cut a sliam, 
or banter with the best wit or poet of em all 1707 Farquhar 
Beane? Strut * v. iii. 63 He fights, loves, amt banters, all 
in a Breath. iN) Grotk Plato I. vii. 991 His . . homely 
vein of illustration seemed to favour the supposition that he 
was bantering. 

6. (in if S.) To challenge, defy, to a race, 
match, etc. 1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

Bfotttaw# (bfie ntai/ ). [f. prec. 4- -kk.] One 
who it bantered. 

1843 Blaekw. Mag. XIII. 369 Fixing the attention of the 
banteroe . . and amusing the company with his perplexity. 

B&mterer (bavnUrai). [f. as prec. +-KR 1 .] 

1 . One who turns things into ridicule ; later, one 
who indulges in good-humoured jest or raillery. 

1678 Wood Life 6 Sept. (DJ The banterers of Oxford ta set 
of Ntdiolars so called, some M.A.), who make it their em- 
ployment to talk at a venture, lye and prate what nonsense 
they please ; if they see a man talk seriously, they talk 
floridly nonsense, and care not what he says. 1691 — Ath. 
Oxen. I./834 He being a reputed Banterer, I could never 
believe him. 169a K. W A lkkr Epictetus' Mor. I xvii, Amongst 
rude Ignorant* . . To talk of Precepts, Maxims, and of Rules, 
Is to be laugh’d at, t hought a Banterer. 1706 Collier Rejt. 
Ridic. 130 Profess’d Banterer* chuse rather to disoblige 
their best Friends, than to lose the opportunity of speaking 
their Jest. 1847 II. Gheville Leaves Jr. Diary 9^5 Amus- 
ing, but too much of a banterer to please me. 

2 . One who imposes on. or bamboozles, arch. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 12 f 1 Gamesters, humerer*, biters 
. . are, in their several species, the modem men of wit. 171a 
Arbuminot John Bull 11727) 38 A sort of fellows, they call 
hanlerers and bamboozlers, that play such tricks. 1849 
Macaui.ay Hist. Eh*. I. iii. 369 An excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterer*. 

Bantering (barntaiiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-inoU Raillery, jesting, banter, * chafl.' 

1710 Swift T. Tub Apol. < R. ', If this bantering, a* they 
call it, be su despicable. 1857 I.ivinuktonk Trav. ix. 183 
The audiencu acquiesce in this uautering and enforce silence. 

Ba ntering, ppt. a. (f. a* prec. *- -inu*.] 
Jesting, chaffing; bamboozling {tuchX 

169* Wood Ath. O.ron. I./B93 He .. delighted to please 
himself in a juvenile and bantring way. 1709 Berkeley 
The. Ptsion 1 135 A question downright bantering and un- 
intelligible. 1879 F ark ar St. Paul 703 His bantering answer 
to St. Paul’s appeal. 

Ba'nteringly, ath. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In a 
bantering, jesting manner. 

Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. x. 358 Lavntrh banter- 
ingly replies to his lady. <883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 702/1 
* Perhaps you intend to embark for Australia )’ she added, 

[f. Banter sb. + -yL] 


banteringfy. 

Bantery (baentori). a. 

Full of lianter or ‘ chaff.' 

i86eCarlvi.k Fredk.Gt. IV. 11. iii. 54 It* wit i* very copious, 
but slashy, bantery. xWkj— Return. 11. 51 Cooing, Lantery, 
lovingly quizzical. 


Beating (biv , ntii)\ Name of a London cabinet- 
maker, whose method of reducing corpulence by 
avoiding fat, starch, and sugar ill food, wag pub- 
lished and much discussed in the sear 1864. Hence 
Bantdnglam, Bantinglae v , and, Banting lieing 
humorously treated ns a vbl. sb., the vb. to Bant. 

1864 Reader No. 91. 393/1 A few observations on Hanting- 
ism. 1884 Times 12 Aug. 4 The Classics seemed to have 
undergone a successful course of Banting. 1865 Pali Mall 
G. 13 June 0 If he is . . gouty, obese, and nervous, we strongly 
recommend him to ‘bant.’ s86x Echo 24 June, There are 
fewer persons ‘ Bantingised ' in America than in England. 
1883 A ’nmoledge 37 July 49/a Bantingism excludes beer, 
butter, and sugar. 


Bantling (boe’ntliq). [possibly f. Band, swathe 
*+ -I.ING ; but considered by Mahn, with greater 
probability, a corruption of Ger. baubling bast aid 

I. bank bench, i.e. ‘a child begotten on a bench, 
and not in the marriage- bed ’ ; cf. Bamtakd.] A 
young or small child, a brat. (Often used depre- 
catively, and formerly as a synouvm of bastard.) 

1393 Drayton Eclog. viL xoa Lovely Venus . . Smiling to 
sec her wanton Bantlings game. 1833 Quahlfs Emblems 

II. viiL (1718) 93 See how the dancing bells turn round . . 1 *0 

please my bantling 1 1736 Connottuur No. 133 1x774) IV. 

14a Their base-born bantlings. 179s Wolcott >P. Pindar) 
Rights Kings Wks. s8xa II. 389 We whip a bantling when 
it kicks and cries. s8oo W. Irving Kuickerb . « 1861 48 A 
tender virgin, accidentally and unaccountably enriched with 
a bantling. 1831 Coleridge Table T. 94 July, Some real 
new-born bantling. 

Jig. 1879 R. W. O. Cromwelts Ghost 1 Vices like these, 
you know were heretofore The only grateful Bantlings. 1808 
Byron Let. BecherVik*. (1846' 403/1 The interest you have 
taken In me and my f>octical bantling*. 1884 Tennyson 
Boadicta, Lo their precious Roman bantling, lo the colony 
Camulodune. 


B&nwurt, -wyrt, obs. ff. Bone-wort. 

Busing (btt’gkstriq). [a. Javanese bangs- 
ring (Horsfield), native name of the species.] A 
genus of small insectivorous animals ( Tufaia) ap- 
proaching the squirrel in appearance ana arboreal 
nabits, found in Java, Sumatra, and adjoining 


islands : properly the name belongs only to the 
Javanese species (71 Javanica) discovered by 
Iforsficld about x8o6, the Sumatran species being 
called tupai. 

i8ra Horsfield Root. Res. Java n. v. Ta/aia, The Ban *- 
ring fell under my obtorvutiou during an early period of my 
researches in Java. 1847 Carfkntkm Rod, 1 179 The bttnx 
ring, a remantable animal of which only three specie* are 
known. 1869 Nicholson Root. 1 18801 770 * Banxring*’ or 
'MUiirrel-fthrews' of. . the Malay Archipelago. 

Banyan (boemiftn). A variant of Banian ; 
now the prevailing spcllii g used for the Banian 
or Banyan Tree. See Banian 5. 

Baobab (bi*0|bxb). Also 7 bahobnfc, bosbab. 
First mentioned by Procter Alpinus J/ist. Nat. 
Aigypti (Venice ifi. a\ ch. xvii, De Bahobab, 
who speaks of the use of its fruit 'in Ethi- 
opia': apparently, therefore, the name belongs to 
some central African hmg.] A tree ( Adansonia 
digit at a ), also called 'Monkey-bread,' and Ethio- 
pian Sour Gouid, with a stem of enormous thick- 
ness, found from Senegambia ami Abyssinia lo Lake 
Ngatni, and long naturalized in Ceylon nix l some 
pails oi India; considcied by liuin!>ol(lt to In* 

‘ the oldest organic monument of our plnnei.' 
The fibres of the bark are used for rojH?s and cloth. 

1840 Parkinson Theat. Bot. >633 This [Ethiopian Sow re 
Gnind] i* vcr>- like to be., the Bahobab of Alpimi*. 
1881 K. Knox Ceylon in Arb. Garner 1 441 There wu-. also 
a liaoKib tree growing Just by the fort. 1797 Hulcroi r 
Slot berg 's 7niP.IV.xciv. 310’rhe African tree called Barbab 
laicj, i.desi ribed . . liy Adanxon. 1857 Livingstone Trav. 
xxviii. 373 We spent a night at a baiUMil), which was hollow- 
and would hokf twenty men inside. 18 88 A. Brown in 
Treas. Bot. 18 The Abre [of the bark J is so strung as to gite 
rise to a common saying in Bengal : * As secure as an ele- 
phant bound with n baobab rope.’ 

Boon, obs. form ol Hawn. 

Bfop (bsrp). Sc. [Ltvniol. unknown.] A sin all 
loat or ‘roll* of bakers* bread, made of various 
sizes and shapes in different part* ol Scotland. 

* 5*1 75 Diurn. Occvrr. <1833’ 3*1 ILippis of iiyne for xijrf. 
1704 A. Kamnay i cm-t. Mist\ I.yi Sowl-iihuiuI fcirlesnnd Blip*. 
cs8oo Mrs. Lyon in Ramsay Erwin. 1870' Introd. 13 Aie 
yr. for your burial baps round or Miu.ire V 

Baphomet tbue-fomen. fa. K. Ba f hornet : cf. 
l*r. ha fame t , OSp. Alafoma /.] a. A foim of the 
name Mahomet used by medieval writeis. b. Al- 
leged name of the idol which the Templars weie 
accused of worshipping. (Accoiding to l'Abhe 
Constant, quoted by I.ittre, this woid was caba- 
listically formed by writing backward tern. o. h 
ab., abbreviation of templi omnium ho min uni 
pacts abbas , ‘abbot' or Mather of the temple of 
peace of all men.') Hence Baphome’tio a. 

18x8 H ALLAH Mid. Ages (1873) 1. 140 Baphomet u a serret 
word ascribed to the Templars. 1853 Milman Lot. Chr. 
VIL xii. ii. 978 The great stress .. in the condemnation of 
the templars 1* laid on (lie worship of Baphomet. The 
talismans, bowls, symbols, are even culled Baphometic. 183s 
Carlvi k bayt. Res. 11. vii, My Spiritual New-birth, or Ba- 
phometic Fire-baptism. 

Baptism (bseptiz'm). Forms: a. 3-5 bap- 
tome, 3-6 baptem, -im, 3-7 -ime, 4- 6 baptymi e, 
(6 babtym); fi. 4-7 baptism©, (5 bapieFm*, 
batesme), 6-7 baptysmo, 7- baptism. [ME. 
bapfeme, a. OF. baptesme , bapthne (.also batesme , 
bad me), semi -popular adaptations of L. baptism ut, 
a. Gr. ftanrtOfios, n. of action f. flanri(-uy to Baf- 
tuk. In i6ih c. assimilated to the L and Gr.] 

1 . The action or ceremony of baptizing ; immer- 
sion of a person in water, or application of water 
by pouring or sprinkling, as a religious rite, sym- 
bolical of moral or spiritual purification or re- 
generation, and, as a Christian ordinance, betoken- 
ing initiation into the Chuich. Name oj baptism : 
see Baftihmai, name. 

1 With possessive and objective genitive ; eg. * John's bap- 
tism,’ that odm nintered by John, ‘ the jailer's baptism,’ that 
received by the jailer.) 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 13736 In pis. halt Ion time Was lauli 
bigun neu of baptim. c 1393 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 636 In K* 
water of baptem (wy dysscuie. 138a Wyclif Matt. iii. 7 
Seeyngc many of Pharisees . . comiiiyuge to his baplcme. 
1494 F abvan vi. civ. 143 After he had Uutliyd them with ilie 
mantell of baptym. 1591 Fisiifr Wks. I. 334 The sarra- 
mente of haptyme. 1389 Marprd. Epit. 11843. 38 For bap- 
tim doth not conuin the perfection of religion. 

. 8* *377 Ungu P. PI. B. xvm. 375 Brctheren in blode A 

in baptesine. 1489 Canton Faytes of A. 111. xxi. 210 A mudde 
man . . may not reccyue batesme. issB More Heresy a 1. 
Wks. 167/1 Ipsnm amtito saide the father at the tyme of his 
bapttsme. s8sB Coke On Lift. 4 a, The purchaser be named 
by the name of baptism and Ins surname. 1891 Hohbim 
Levi ath, (1839) 499 Baptism is the sacrament or allegiance 
of them that are to be received into the kingdom « God. 
185s Robertson Ssrm. Scr iv. 11863) 1.95 Christian Baptism 
. . on God's part is an authoritative revelation of his Pater- 
nity ; on man's part it is an acceptance of God’s covenant. 

2 . Jig. (in various senses ; cf. Baptize v. a.) Also 
applied to the death by violence, or ' baptism of 
blood,’ of nnbaptized martyrs, and to the ceremony 
of blessing and naming church bells and ships. (O'. 
Du Cange Campanas Baptizari .) 

ijSa Wyclif Luke xii. 50 Sothli I haue to be fcaptisid with 
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tnptym %&$ Aar. Samdyr Strut. (1841) to They upon their j 
foundation have buiidcd live baptism m bells and ships. «6* j 
Herrick Hesper. (1869. ioo Those maiden showers Whkdt 
by the peepe of day do strew A hapthnc o'er the flower* j 
tide Edkmhkim h urt* Ch. Hist. 1. 1 54 The baptism of . 
blood in martyrdom. Mod. A severe baptism of suffering. 

Bapti smal (to*ptrinUU), 0. [ad. med.L. bap* 
inmal-is : see Baft Mil and -al >.] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with baptism. Alio til ip t. - Bap- 
tmnal name , the personal or 'Christian ’ name 
given at baptism. 

1641 J. Jackson 7V*r Evang. T HL T75 HU Boptiemall 
J- iver fwasj awaited by a Dove, sffgi Bax raa h\ft. Baft. 093 


This Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 01711 Kkn 
Hymn&thso Wks. 1731 111 . 106 Thy Mercy 1 invoke. For my 
Baptismal Vow so often broke. 1M9 Freeman Norm. Cong. 


( 1876' 111 xiL x)8 Geoffrey also changed his baptismal name. 
187a Da Morgan Budg. Parad, iao Mr. Andrew Thcophilu* 
Smith, or some such unlikely pair of lioptismals. 

B a pt ig mftUjr , adv. [f. prec. + -ly».] In a 
baptismal manner, by baptism. 

up Mrs. Browning Pot Name Poems II. 384 Names ac- 
quired baptbmaily. iSflt R. Montgomery Gleams on Font 
31 1 V uni . . U the germ Buptiamally by grace implanted there. 

Baptist (ba ptist), [a. OF. baptist * , ad. L, 
baplisla t ad. Gr. iawnorfs, n of agent f. tSairri(u¥ 
to Baptize.] 

1 . One who baptizes ; esp. as applied to John, 
the forerunner of Jesus Christ. Baptist's day : the 
94th of June. 

c tarn Trim Coll. Horn, rji Scint iohan baptists was hi- 
haueded. nsyo A fur. A*. 160 Sein Johan . . was Godcs 
baptists. C 1400 Rom. Rose 7000 Gret wodcs everichon, 1 
lets hem to the Bnptist Johan. _ i0p Warner Alb. Eng. v. 
xxiv. (1 jo* > lat At Baptix-ilay with Ale uiut cakes bout bon- 
fires neighbors stood. 1815 .Scott Ld. hies vi. iv, Ere John 
the Baptist’s eve. 1871 [see BamtxxeJ. 1877 Farrar St. 
Pant 463 Disciples of the Baptist. 

2 . One who immerses himself, or is immersed, rare. 

1775 Adair Amor. Ind. 396 The Baptist, or dipped person, 

came out . . good-humoured after his purification, c 1811 
Fuseli Ltd. Art iv. (1848/ 457 Varied groups of baptists, 
immersing themselves. 

3 . A member of that Protestant religious body 
which bolds that baptism ought to tie admin is - 
teied only to believers, and bv immersion ; at first 
and till present century, called, by opponents Ana- 
ha prism [Perhaps this use originated in the early 
names. Baptised Believers, Churches, etc. Cf. 
baptists early pa. pple. of Baptize.] 

1 1874 (titlt) The Humble . . Vindication ..[ofl severall of 
the Baptized Churches in tliU Nation.] 1654 W. Britten 
(title* 'the Moderate BaptUt. 1674 J. Mr . ao \title) A brief 
account of.pas.aaes between Quakers and Baptists. 185a 
Moons Cherries , Methodists, of birds the aptest . . And that 
water-low I the Baptist, i860 Eadie Eccl. Cycl. n.v., A con- 
spiracy . . in 1661 . . brought forth from the Baptists another 
disavowal of Anabaptist principles. I See Anabaftibi 3.] 
b. attrib. quasi 

1717 (title) Rules of the Particular BaptUt Fund. 176 6 
Entice London IV. 309 At the Boar’s-hcad . . is a Baptist 
meeting. 1897 Nation. Cycl. II. 807 Persons who do not 
embrace the Baptist tenet. 

Bxptlflt(e, earlier form of Batiste. 
t Bapti'gte. Obs. ran - 1 . Baptism. 

1460 Lybtans Disc, at a Thorgh helps of Cryst, That in the 
floiue tok baptyste. 

Baptistery, baptistry (baeptistsri, bee p- 

tihtri). Also 5 bapety store, baptyaatorye, 7 
baptlatory. [a. OF. baplisterie , mod. baptistlre, ad. 
L. baptisterium , a. Or. Qaimarfipiov bathing-place, 
baptistery, f. &awri(nr to Baptizk. BapPnatoiye 
represented a mud. L. modification, baptizd/orium.] 

1 . That part of a church (or, in early times, a 
separate building contiguous to the church), in 
which the rite of baptism is administered. 

1460 in Pol. Ret '. 4 L. Poems ( 18661 138 The bapetyxtore 
there he founds. >4fiS Caxton CUas. Ct. 19 He ayd do . . 
compose haply cat or yes & frames convenably. 1579 Fulke 
Confnt. Sanders 675 The image, .painted in the Baptistery. 
1696 Prynns Unbish. Tim. 4 Tit. (1661) 54 To enter into the 
Bapcistory. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 308 They've searched 
1 he aisles and Baptistry. sSag Freeman A rehit. x6i The 
round sepulchral chapel and the polygonal baptistery. 

2 . In modern Baptist places of worship, a recep- 
tacle containing water for the baptismal rite. 

183s Penny Cycl. If I. 416/1. 18X3 W aylano Mem. Juris oh 
1 1. v. 187 Leading into the Maulmain baptistery the pious 
captain of the Ramsay. 

8, -- Baptism. [So OF. baftisterie % and med.U'i 
1891 Mu. Browninu Casa Gniai 19 Having tried the tank 
Of me church-waters lined for baptistry. 

BfiptistlO (hftpirstik), 0. [ad. Gr. fiamo- 
Tiedt, f. Pawrl(ti¥ to B.VPTIZK.J « BaPTIht 3 b. 

1884 Ch. Times 413/1 The Baptistfc craze of immersionism. 
Ibid, The BaptUtic organs. 

t Bftpti’ atic*!, a. Obs \ rare. [f. as prec. 4 - 
•a liH. Of or belonging to baptism. 

1658 Bramhai-I. Schism Guarded 005, Abrtnuncio , Credo, 
this baptisticall profession, which he ignorantly buigheth at. 

BftptUftblft ib&ptaizty*!)' <*• [f. Baptize v . 
-»■ - able.] Ca]mble of, or fit for. baptism. 

1699 Gaud** Tears of Ch. 284 (D.» The condition limiting 
persons baptize ble, which U actual believing. l68g Baxter 
Farapkr, N. T. Matt, xxviii, Meerly to consent to learn of 
Christ, makes one a baptuably disciple. 


+ BftptiftfttU Obs. fad. L. baptlz&tidn-em, 
t. of action f. baptitdn to Battik] • Bafitbil 

147a Harding Chron . 11 vli. By bis beptiyRcbn Whlche 
Joseph nue vnto Arolganis. t6u Jer. Taylo* Clems 
Bom. 23 Their h a pri u ri o ns were nuiL 1704 Hbarmk DmL 
Hist. 1. 009 A Baptisarioaor Washing away of all Pollution. 

Baptlntory : see Baptisteht. 

Baptist (WfrptMz), v. Forms: 3*4 baptla, 
4 -Iff, 4^6 baptyse, 6 baptyae, 3-9 baptise, 3- 
baptise. Obs. pa. pple. 3 -6 baptises, 4 -eat«. 
[*• F. baptise-r, -iter (nth c.), ad. L. baptlsd-rc , 
ad. Gr. Qairrl(uv * to immerse, bathe, wash, drench,' 
in Christian use appropriated to the religious rite, 
f. Bdwrtip to dip, plunge, bathe.] 

1 . // ans. To immerse in water, or pour or spriiricle 
water upon, as a means of ceremonial purification, 
or in token of initiation into a religious society, 
especially into the Christian Church ; to christen. 

IR97 R. Glouc. 86 He was yhaptised here, a <300 Cursor 
Af. 12654 P® date hat he on crUten lai suld baptist be. Ibid. 
>2897 Selcut was to thine . . pe clerc to baptU pe prut. 14B0 
Caxton Chron. Eng . iv, (15301 08/3 Oura lorde Jhesu cryst 
at 30 ye re of age was baptysed. ze8x T. Norton C atom's 
Inst. iv. 105 The very worde of Baptizing signifleth to dippe. 
1667 Milton P. /.. xn. 4 40 Them who umlibeleeve, Baptiz- 
ing in the profluent streams. 1433 Causa Eusebius vi. xliiL 
066 Baptised by aspersion. 

b. absol. To administer the rite of baptism. 

ct 308 E. E. Altit. P. A. 817 per as baptysed be goude saynt 
Ion. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 68 The Bishop Or- 
dains, the Priest Baptizes. 

2 .fig. (in various shades of meaning, in reference 
to initiation, spiritual agency, etc.) Cf. Baftihm 1. 

saBaWvcuPifc/f i. 5 }e srhulen be baptysld in the Hooly 
C.osL Btei C. Cartwright Cert. Reltg. 11. 60 Is not God 
able to baptize Infants with his Spirit T i6ga Baxter 
Quakers' C a tech. 93 You would have ur baptize our llels to 
make them spiritualL 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brea^f. 
T. xi, Sorrow had baptised her. 1861 Emma Tore Ihhoc. 
Day in Hymns A. 6 M. No. 54, Baptized in their own 
blood, sffsg Cornh. Mag. Oct. 451 A view which every day 
baptizes into fresh beauty. 

3 . With allusion to an important part of the 
ceremony of baptizing or diri&teuing infants or 
heathens : To give a name to, name, denominate. 

[c 1490 Merlin v. 01 Antor made the childe to be baptised, 
and cleped hym Arthur.] 1940 CompL Scot. 4 Historia- 
grephourn lies baptist hym to be ane of the principal of 
al the nync noblis. i$pa Siiakm. Rout. A Jut. 11. ii. 50 He be 
new hapti/'d ; Hence ftKirlh 1 neuer will be Romeo. 1604 
T. Wrigiit Passions Prof., This .. honesiie, other Nations 
baptize with the Name of Simplicitie. 1838 J. Grant Sk. 
in Loud. (18601306 Chalk-und-water, which, for the purpo.se 
of sale, was baptised milk. 

tBapti'Se, -iae, -Up sb. Obs. rare . [f. prec. 
vb.] Baptism. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13754 la water baptised he al h*a hat 
com til him haptis [t'.r. baptise] to ta. 1460 Lybtans Disc. 
1160 I schall for thys twptyse Rvght well quyte thy servyse. 

Bapti'B«d ? ppl. a. [t. as prec. + -KO.J Sub- 
jected to the rite of baptism j + vulgarly, watered, 
diluted (pAt.). 

1636 Healey Theopkrast. 46 He wil give his best friends 
his baptised wine. 1687 Land. Gas. No. 0353/4 The Con- 
gregations of Baptized Believers. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
11. viii, The fire-baptised soul 

Baptixae (bsrptaizr). rare. [f. os prec. + -ek.] 
A recipient of baptism, a baptizM jierson. 

*871 E. Noki. tr. Rich teds Flamer Pieces 1 1. 68 For the 
baptist to touch the head of the baptisee with the water. 

BaptiMBIMlt (b&ptarzmtat.) rare. [f. as 
prec. +■ -mrnt ; cf. OF. baptisement .] The action 
of baptizing ; baptism. 

1818 J. Hoshouse Hist. Illustr. 90 The fountain spring- 
ing up for the baptisement of his jailer. 

BaptiMr (b&ptai-zai). ff. as prec. + -eh 1 .] 
One who baptizes ; occas. used of John the Baptist. 

1483 Cat A. Angt. soli A baprizer t baptist a . 1948 Udall, 

etc. Erasm, Par. Matt. iii. 14 Did raftise the office of a 
baptiser. 1649 Paoitt Hsresiogr. (1661)40 The Baptizer and 
the party batitixed go both into the Rivers. 1869 Gentl. 
Mag. CCXVlII. 84 The Baptizer signified that he was not 
worthy to have been even the forerunner of the Saviour. 

Bapti’si&gf vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino l.j The 
action or ceremony of baptifun. 

1097 Gloug. 86 He hi com in bps baptizing hoi of ys 
wo. a 1300 Cursor M. 171 pere sbul )e here . . Sihan of 
lones haptizyng. 1693 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 363 
How ill bad it becom’dlohn (lie Baptist to demand f ees for 
his baptizing. >88o New Virginians 1 1. 034 The nigger 
haptisingR have been always held at such distances. 

Bayci-si&c> ppl- «■ That baptize* 


rrlin v. 01 Antor made the childe to be baptised, 
hym Arthur.] 1940 ContpL Scot. 4 Historia- 
lies baptist hym to be ane of the principal of 


haptisingR have been always held at such distances. 

Bapti'lillg. ppl. a. That baptizes. 

1671 a if 11 . ton iTtl . 1. 308 Our new baptising Prophet. 1679 I 
Baxter Cath . Tkeol. 11. xi. 049 Every Baptising Minister 
prarequircth the profession of it. 

Baque, obsolete form of Bare. 

|| Baquet (bakA [Fr, dim. of bnc Back sb . 2 ; 
cf. Baoret.] A small tub or trough. 

1786 Lounger No. 9-). 417 From the baquet rise those en- 
chanted rods by which the magnetic virtue . . is transmitted. 

[ M earner employed a baquet fllletMvilh water in his magnetic 
experiments.) / 

Bar (bill), JiM Forms/ 9*7 borre, 3-7 borr, 
3- bar. [ME. barre, a. OF. borre ( « Pr, It., Sp„ 
Tg. barra) late L. barns of unknown origiu. The 
Celtic derivation accepted by Dies is now. dis- ! 
credited : Qlr. barr ' bushy top,* and its cognates, 


In no way suit the sense ; Welsh bar 'bar' Is Item 
Eng., ana Breton barren 'bar* Bom Ff. (The de- 
velopment of sense had to a great extent taken 
place before the word was adopted In English.)] 

I. A piece of any material long in proportion 
to Its thickness or width. 

* Of shape only. 

1 gen. A straight piece of wood, metal, or other 
rigid material, long in proportion to its thickness. 

ijflS WvcLir Num, iv. 10 Inci schulcn putts la bonk 
[ijm beryng ttaue*]. 1890 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo- LaL 
38 To beat down the statute l? statue] with bom 1793 
Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Bar , among printers, denotes a piece 
of mm . . whereby the screw of the prase is turned in print- 
ing. 1819 Scott Guy Af. Ivii, A pallet-bed was placed dose 
to the bar of iron, i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Cmtech. 11 On 
the berral [of a rifle) is the . . sliding bar. z88x C Edwards 
Organs 50 The sound-ban ere glued in place. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss. t Bar, a drilling or tamping-rod. 

Jig. ijSSWycuf/m. sxvil 1 The Lord schal visile in hie 
bard swerd .. on leuyathan, serpent, a barra [sjBa a lcuour.1 
1684 Charnock Attrib. God II. 6 Leviathan is here called 
a bar-serpent • . as mighty men are called ban in Scripture. 

2 spec. a. A thick rod of iron or wood used in 
a trial of strength, the players contending which 
of them could throw or pitch it farthest ; the dis- 
tance thrown was measured in lengths of the bar. 
Hence in oba. fig. phrases. 

193s Elyot Gov. i. xvt, Throwyng the heuy stone or borre 
playing at tenyse. x6oo Rowlands Let. Humours Blood iv. 
64 To pitch the harm, or to shoote off a gunne. 17x9 Prior 
Alma 1.311 While John for ninepins does declare, Ana Roger 
loves to pitch the bar. xSox Strutt Sports fr Past. Introd. 13 
To amuse himself in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling. 

fig. 1647 Cleveland Char. Ltmd.-T)ium.\ First, Stamford 
slew him : then Waller outk tiled that halm a Barra. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 538 p 5, 1 did not disbelieve . . but yet I 
thought some in the company had been endeavouring who 
should pitch the bar farthest, a 1733 North Lives II. 37 
The objectors . . outdo, many bars, alfthat themselves found 
fault with. 174a Richardson Pamela I II. 304 Hcre’ara mere 
Baby . . outdoes 'em by a Bar's Length. 

+ b. An iron bar used in breaking criminals on 
the wheel. Obs. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xi. 223 We have use neither of 
the whecle nor of the barra. 

8 . A narrow four-sided block of metal or material 
as manufactured, e.g. of iron or soap ; an ingot of 
precious metal. Cf. bar-iron in IV. 

>809 T. Maynarde Drake’s Voy. >1849) *8 We got here 
twenty barren of silver. 1793 Chambers CycL Sufp ., Bars 
of Iron are made of the nicud of the sows and pig», as they 
come from the furnacei.. 1759 Johnson, Bar, in African 
traffick, is used for a denomination of price ; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almost wholly in iron bars. 

Marryat P. Simple iv, Four cakes of Windsor, and 
two bars of yellow for washing. 1876 Humphrey Coin Col- 
led. Man. ii. 9 Bars form r sort of transition stage between 
the weighed money and true coins. 

1 4 . An ornamental transverse band on a girdle^ 
saddle, etc.; subset/, an ornamental boss of any 
shape. Also, a girdle or band. Obs. 

cswfiGaw.frGr.KHt. 169 Bo)>e be harres of his belt ft 
ojier blybe stones, c 1089 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1000 With sadyll 
rede enbrowderyd with dclyte, Of gold the harres vpp enbosid 
high, csgao Rom. Rose 1103 The harres were of gold ful 
fyne, Upon a tyssu of satyne. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxiil 
13019 Orestes . . comaundet. Bare to the barre bryng him his 
moder. 1433 Test. Ebor. 118551 1 L 48 Unam sonant ornatam 
cum octo harres. CX440 Promf. Parv. 21 Barra of a gyr- 
dylle, or ober barneys, stipa. 1960 J. Heywood Prov. A 
Epigr. (1807) 179 The harres of mens breeches haue suck 
strong stitching. 

b. A small slip of silver fixed transversely below 
the clasp of a medal, as an additional mark of dis- 
tinction. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, fr Pop. xx. 353 A Bar is at- 
tached to the ribbon for every act of such gallantry as would 
have won the Cross. 1889 Standard a Mur. 3 5 He affixed 
the medals and bars to the breasts of the . . recipients. 

6 . A straight strip or stripe, narrow in proportion 
to its length, a broad line ; e.g. of colour. 

c 1440 in Housek. Old. 11 790) 460 Lay orcthwart him [a 
roast pig] one barre of silver foile. and another of golde. 1609 
C. Butler Fern. Mon. L 1 16231 B iij. In each Joynt a golden 
Barre in stead of those three whitish rings which other Bees 
haue. s8o6 Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty. Ode a8 A blue bar of 
solid cloud Across the setting miii. 1876 Gurney Crysiallog. 
to The bar or line drawn over the a denotes, etc. 

Jig. s86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII. x vui. u. 100 The bright- 
est triumph bos a bar of black in it. 

6 . Her. An honourable ordinaiy, formed (like 
the fess) by two [xtrallel lines drawn horizontally 
across the shield, and including not more than its 
fifth part. Bar sinister: in popular, bnt erroneous 
phrase, the heraldic sign of illegitimacy; see 
Baton, Bind, ( sinister ). Bar-gcmel: a double 
bar, or small ban placed in couplets. 

sgpa WvRLpV Armorie 97 Sir Lewis Harcourt came. Two 
golden bars that bare in field of gul*. «6 *oGwilum Htraidry 
11. vi. 1660 70 A Barra is . . drawne overtliwart llie Esco- 
cheon it contained! the fifth part of the Field. Ibid. 91 
Termed in Blazon Harres Gemeiles of the Latins word 
Gemellns t which signiflvth a Twin. 1707 gs Chambers CycL 
S.V., The bar may be placed in any part of the field. i8q 
Scott Quentin £>. U. xviil 358 My bar sinister may navar 
be xurraounted by the comnat of Croye. 

7. Farriery, ft. (usually pi.) The transverse 
ridged divisions of a hone's palate : below those 



WMcfc Ik between the molar and canine teeth the 
bar of the bit k inserted, b: The recurved ends 
Of the vail or crust of a horse's hoofj meeting at 
an acute angle In the centre of the sole. 

site Mabhham CavaL it. 5s ft gluath libmtie to the tonne, 
offanaeth not the barret, sad keepeth the mouth ta tender- 
nitir ijif Biaduy m Dm. sy. Kr/bvt, Alter they 
have blooded the Horse .. in the third Bar. on the peltate of 
the Meutb. 4834 Youatt Horst xviil 1187*) 398 Smiths . . 
too often habitually pursue . . the injurious practice of re- 
moving the ban Jm the hoof)- 1884 E. Andkeson Horse- 
manship l v. 17 The curb bit should ..take e bearing upon 
the bare ban of the mouth. 

* * Of shape and confining purpose. 

8. esp. A stake or rod of iron or wood used to 
fasten a gate, door, hatch, etc. 

ring Lamb. Him. 131 He . . tobrec ha Irene barren of 
belle, c iMg ■£. A. Allit. P. B* 884 Stekea |ejatn ston- 
horde wyth stalworih barret. xj8* Wyclif Ex. xxvi «6 
Fyve barris of trees . . to holde togidera the tsblia. a 1410 
Occur vm Do Rig. Prmc. 1104 And up is broke lok, haspe, 
barn, and pynne. ^Ojvkedale Jude* ml jToke holde 
on both y* syde portes of jr gate . . and lifte them out with 
the barres, 1867 Milton P. A. il 877 And every Bolt and 
Bar . . with earn Unfast ‘ns. stfy Smyth Sailers Word-bk., 
HaUk-besrs, flat iron ban to kick over the hatches. 

9. A straight, strong rod of iron or wood fixed 
across any way of ingress or egress, or forming 
part of a fence, gate, grating, or the like. 

csgM Chaucer A we. 7 ; *«o ' Thurgh a wyndow thikke of 
many a bam Of lien, c 1440 Pram/. Pan/. 94 Barre abowte 
a graue or awter. a tM Lovelace To Althea, Stone walls 
do not a prison make, Nor iron bam a case. 171s Addison 
S^iet. No. 57 Fj She . . makes nothing ofleaplng over a six- 
bargate. slafl Scott RobRa/suni, Like a fine hone brought 
up to the leaping-bar. 18B1 Harper's Mag. Sept. 491/1 The 
cows lowing at the posture bars. 

10. One of the series of iron rods fixed in the 
front of a grate or bottom of a boiler furnace to 
prevent the fuel from falling out. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Rxtrc . (1703) 13 A course sort of Iron 
..fit for Fire-bars. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xxxl. (1878) 541 Thrust it between the bars, pushing it in 
fiercely wiili the poker. 

11. A transverse piece of wood making fast the 
head of a wine-cask. (If a cask is lying horizontal, 
wine is drawn from * below the bar," when it is 
more than half empty.) 

IUO Wiiittinton Yulg. 13 b, This wyne drynketh lowe or 
under the barre, Hoc vinum languescit. 1396 Lamrakdk 
Peramb. Kent 1 18461 385 All the emplie hogsheads ..and 
(for sixe tunno of wine) so many as should be drunke under 
the barre. i6ts Cutgh. , Aw feigner U bout d'vne deuve , to 
pin the barre of a peece of caske. 

11. That which confines, encloses, limits, or 
obstructs, with no special reference to shape. 

• A material barrier. 

12. gen, A material structure, forming a secure 
enclosure, or obstructing entry or egress; a barrier. 

c 1315 B. E. Allit. P. It. 963 pe grete barres of he abyme 
he ban* vp. 1 388 Wyclif Jonah it. 7 The barris of erthe 
ilosidcn me togidere. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 417 With re- 
bounding surge the barns asssild. 1700 Dev den Pal . + Arc. 
1024 In equal light From out the ban to force his opposite. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bk. % Bar, a boom formed 01 huge 
trees or spars lashed together, moored transversely across a 
port. 187a Browning Fifine cxxii, That caverned passage 
.. a grim Bar-sinister, soon blocks abrupt your path. 

18. spec. A barrier dosing the entrance into a 
city, formed originally of 'posts, nils, and a chain.' 
Afterwards applied to the gate by which these were 
replaced, as in Temple-bar, and the Bars or gates 
of York, etc. 

e turn Leg. St. Kath. 3348 Bihefden hire utewi&be barren 
of he burhe. 1410 E. E. Wills ix88au 16 The Chercn of seynt 

Caxton Eueydos 


dementis wythowtyn Templebarr. 


16. RIus, 'A vertical line drawn across the Have 
to divide a musical composition into portions of 
equal duration, and to indicate the periodical re- 
currence of the accent* (F. Taylor in Grove Diet. 
Mus f ) ; also, the portion contained between two 
such lines, technically called the ' measure.' Double 
bar: two parallel vertical iine^ marking the close 
of a strain or section. 

afifig C. SiMritoN Print. Mas. 15 Distinguished by Strokes 
crossing rite Lines, which . . are called Bars. <874 Plavford 


crossing the Lines, which ..are called Bara <874 Plavford I 
Skill Mas. t. xi. 35 Ban are of two sorts, single and double. 
The single Bars serve to divide the Time, according 10 the 
Measure of the Semibreve. The double Ban are set to 
divide the several Strains or Siaiumes of the Songs and 
Lessons. 177a Shrridah Critic il i, WHl you play a few 
ban t 1798 Mason Ck Music L 13 One note in every bar 
should be accented. 1881 Macfamren Connterp 19 To con- 
tinue a note for two ham or more is not melody. 

17. in pi. Bars : the game of * prisoner** base' or 
' chevy.’ The players, after choosing sides, occupy 
two camps or enclosures, and any player leaving 
his enclosure is chased by one of the opposite side, 
and, if caught, made a prisoner Still in north, dial. 

c 1400 MS. Celt, Chop. D. lx. 156 b, pe children ournen at 
|m hart. 1450 Mykc 336 Bal and bares and suche play Out 
of chyrcheiorde put away. 1811 Cotoil, Aims, ihe play 
at Bace or Prison Ban. a 1705 Aikin Evenings at H. xvli. 
•76 At cricket, taw, and prison-bars, He bore away the 
bell, iflos Strutt Sforts 4 Past. 11. U. it A rustic game 
called base or bars, and in some places prisoners' bars. 

* * An immaterial barrier. 

18. Ixsw. A plea or objection of force sufficient 
to arrest entirely an action or claim at law. 

1495 Act a Hen. 17 /, xxiv. f 1 A sufficient barre of the 
seid attcynte. igaS Prrkins Prof. Mr. v. f 410 Such assign- 
ment shall not be a barre in a 1 Sdre Fad a*/ 1399 Shahs. 
Hen. K, l U. 49 Pharamond, The founder of this Law and 
Female Barra. 184s Tenors do la Ley 17 b, Barre is when 
the defendant in any action plcadeth a plea which is a suffi- 
cient answer, and that destroyed! the action of the plaintife 
for ever. 1879 Cassell's Tecnu. Educ. IV. 91/x It is no bar 
to tha validity of a patent. 

10. fig. An obstruction, obstacle ; a barrier. 

1331 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xlix. (1638) 153 This warranty is 
no barre in conscience, though it be a barre in the law. 1849 
Bp. Reynolds Serm. Jtosea iii. 40 The special barre and 


Ivi. 153 Slawghter made both# of men and of horses by fora 
the barres of the towns. 1848 PaoiTT Heresiogr. (1647) 35 
A house without the Barres at Algatc. 189s Ray H. Conner. 
Wds. 6 Barr, a Gate of a City, as Boot ham Bar, Monkbar 
•• in the City of York. 1843 Penny Cyct. s.v. York, There • 
are four principal galas, or bare, as they are usually called, 
b. A toll-house gate or barrier ; cf. Toll-bar. 

ISM Act 3a Hon. Vftl, xviL » x Ihe said lane called Graies 
Inne Lane, IVom Holborae ban northward. 18x3 Examiner 
X9 Apr. 943/1 The only light . . was that shed by the toll-bar 
lamp, and . . the bar is at a distance of about 450 yards, 

+ o. A hurdle. Obs. 

. H - Best Farm . Bks. (1856) 15 The seconds things be- 

longings to a, barre is spelles « . die third things belongings 
to a barre is a dagger. 

1 14. A defensive barrier, a bulwark. Obs. 

1803 Florid Montaigne 1. xlvit (1639)154 Haring so many 
Cides. Townes, Holds, Castles, and Barres for his securitie. 
x6s8 Bolton Floras iv. iL (1636) 084 Utica . . die other mains 
fort or barre of Africa. 

16. A bank of sand, silt, etc., across the mouih 
of a river or harbour, which obstructs navigation. 

isflS J. Hooker GSraid. Irsl. in Holinsk. II. 18/s The port 
or nauen of Dublin is a barred hauen. and great ships . . doo 
lie in a cert sine rode without the Wreb sSet Quarles 
Are alas P. (1678) 8x Our Pinnace is past o'er The Bar, 
and rides before the Maiden-tower, mm Load. Goa, No. 
tfai/r Three Ships were lost upon the Bar. sflflfl G. 1 >uff 
PoL Smew, too Riven which era, as usual in Japan, obstructed 
by a dangerous bar. . 
b. See har*Hm$tgs in 30* 

■flSn R. Mayhk Brit. Columbia 63 Ban . . all those places 
where gtfd Is found and worked, 00 a river's bank, are called 
•by that uiia 


obstacle that keeps men from Christ. 1713 Aiidison Cato l 
U. His baffled arms, and ruined cause, Are bars to niy am- 
bition. 178s Burke Penal Laws Wka. VI. 979 Thereby fix- 
ing a permanent bar against any relief. 1877 L. Morris 
Epic of Hades il 92 Nature . . has set this bar Betwixt suc- 
cess and failure. 

20. Phrases : + To make bar of : to stop short at. 
+ By the bar : by means of die very obstacle inter- 
posed. In bar (1 of, rarely to ) ; as a sufficient reason 
or plea (against), to prevent. 

c x5QD Marlows Jew of M. i. ii, In extremity We ought 
to make bar of no pulley. 1809 Holland A mm. Marcel. 
xxv. ix. 979 By the barre, as one would say, whereof they 
continued . . without taking any harme. 1713 Rurnkt Own 
Time < 1766' II. 99 Their protestation was only in barr to the 
Lords doing anything besides the trial. 18X7 H allam Const. 
Hist. (1876) II. xii. 414 Danby . . pleaded a pardon secretly 
obtained from the King, in bar of the prosecution. 184a 
H. E. Manning Serm. (X848) I. xiv. 905 These are the habits 
of life which are pleaded in bar of the daily worship of God. 

+21. A kind of false die, on which certain numbers 
are prevented from turning up. See Ba&kxd (dice). 

»34g Aschah Toxopk (Arh.) 55 Ccrtayne ternies . . appro- 
priate to theyr playing ; wherby they wyl drawe a mannes 
money, but paye none, wliiche they cal barres. itti Ao- 
bodyff Some-b. 1517 Those Demi-bara . . Those bar Sueaces. 
>783 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Barr Dice, a species of false 
dice, so formed that they will not easily lie on certain sides. 

III. A rail or barrier acquiring from its use 
special technical significance; the space it encloses. 

* In a court of justice. 

22. The barrier or wooden rail marking off the 
immediate precinct of the judge's seat, at which 
prisoners are stationed for arraignment, trial, or 
sentence. 

a 1400 Corf. Myst. 1x4 Brynza forthe to the barre that arn 
to be dempc >480 Caxton Chron. Eng vu. 1 15201 109/9 He 


to be dempt. 1480 Caxton Caron. Eng vu. <15201 102/3 He 
was ledde to barre before the kinges justyces. 1813 Shako. 
Hen. YIN, 11. i. 19 The great Duke Came to the Bar; where, 
to his accusations He pleaded still not guilty. 1843 Disraeli 
Sybil 966 Hurried like a criminal 10 the bar of a police-office. 

D. fig. A tribunal, e.g. that of reason, public 
opinion, conscience. 

c 1379 Wyclif Serm. Set. Wks. 1871 II. 186 Ech man mote 
nadis Monde at he barre bifore Crist. 4394 Shahs. A* ick. HI, 
v.iii. 190 All seuerall sinnes, all vs'd in each degree, Throng 
all to 1 tn' Barre, crying all. Guilty, Guilty. 1883 Glanvill 
Seeps. Set. xiv. 88 when self is at the bar, the sentence is not 
like to be impartial. 1704 Watts Logic 11. iii. $ 4 (1899) 936 
Calling all the principles of our younger years to the bar of 
taaturer reason. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. I. l iv. 94 The 
Judgment. bar of the Most High God. 

28, This barrier, as the place at which all the 
business of the court was transacted, soon became 
synonymous with: Court; esp. in phr. At (the) 
far : in court, in open court. Trial at bar : a 
trial before the full court in which the action or 
indictment is brought: in England, the Queen's 
Bench Division. 

fine in Pol. Songs 339 Countourft in benche that stondeth 
at the barre. Them woltn bigite the 1393 Langl. P. PL 
C l 160 SeriAuntes hij semede *fmt semen atte barre 1480 
Capgravk Chron. 999 This jere [1369] was ordeyned that 


BAB 

alle fdees at the barre sdrald ba (a RngUsdh mm igt 
Crowley Last Trump 9*« Thou wilt stand at a barre bal- 
lyng. xflg8 Cowlky rind. Odes Wka I. ea8 Thou neither 
great . . at th* Exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling Bar. 
s88| Trial Bps., We are verydeelrous it should be Iryetl at 
Bar. ties I. Mabshall Const. Opus. <1839) ■ 11 mm prin- 
ciples have been very ably argued at the bar. *888 N. # 0 - 
See ul IX. 449/9 The first Instance of a trial at bar has Just 
occurred at Melbourne 

b. A (particular) court of law, esp. in the phr. 
To practise at (such a) bar. [Compare 35-26.] 
tgga(see eg), sgfig Sturrrs A not. Abus, il 16 Notwah- 
standing that they [lawicrs] can be present but at one barre 
at once, yet will they take diuera fees of sundry clients to 
tpanke for them at three or foura places in one day. tysg 
Lend. Gao. No. 6911/9 They went to the Exchequer Bar. 
1I4S Ordersqm CreoL xiv. 15* Who was . . expected out to 
practise at the Barbados bar. 1144 l.u Brougham Brit. 
Censt. xix. ft 6 1186a; 360 , 1 have practised at the bar of the 
House of Lords. 

the Inns of Court . 

+ 24. A barrier or partition separating the seats 
of the benchers or rendere from tne rest of the hall, 
to which students, after they had attained a certain 
standing, were 4 called* from the body of the hall, 
for the purpose of taking a principal part in the 
mooting* or exercises of the house. Obs. See 
Darrirter. Hence the phrases : — To be called to 
the bar : to be admitted a barrister. + To east over 
the bar : to deprive of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar ; gen. to reject. 

After 1600, when utter-barristers, as well as 
sergeants and apprentices-at-law were allowed to 
plead in the law-courts, bar in these phrases seems 
to have been popularly assumed to mean the bar 
in a court of justice, outside of which ordinary 
barristers appear to plead, while King's Counsel 
and Sergeant-at I*aw have places within it. Hence 
the mod. phrase To be called wilhin the bar 1 to be 
appointed King** (or Queen's) Counsel. 

c >848 (See Barrister]. 1374 N. Bacon Order rf Council 
[regulating proc. of Inns of Court] in Penny Cycl. 111 . 504 
That none be celled to the utter bar but bv the ordinary 
council of the House . . in term time. 1808 and Pt. Dtf. 
Reas. Rtf ns. Subscr. 1 60 His note that Zanchy tnaketh no 
doubt . . maie be caste over the barre. t8ag K. Long tr. 
Barclay's Argenis in. xxiL 991 If any Clyent bribeth . . the 
Lawier that receiveth, shall ba cast over the Barre. 1890 
B. Ditcellim. 48, I was call'd to the Barra six yearas ague. 
1701 Luttrell Britf Rel. (1857) V. 69 A Yorkshire attorney 
. . had his gown pulled otl, and he thrown over the bar, 
for disobeying the rules of that court. 1788 Blackstonk 
Comm. 111. xxviii. These [barristers having patents of pre- 
cedence] . . rank promiscuously with the king's counsel, and 
together with them ait within the bur ol the respective 
courts. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 59 A year or two before 
Call'd to the her. 1883 Law Jml. 13 lune 364/x That his 
Royal Highness Prince Albeit Victor of Wales be called u> 
the degree of the Utter Bar. 

26. The whole body of barristers, or spec, the 
barristers practising in a particular court, circuit, 
or country. (Cf. 33 b). 

>888 Ord. Judges in Dugdale Orig. Jurist. (1671) 310 Tliat 
an exhortation should ba gjyen to the utter Barr that none 
should come to any Barr at Westminster . . under ten years 
continuance. i8m Pol. Ballads (i860 II. 30 The Bar, tha 
Pulpit and the Press Nefariously combine. NB84 Times 
4 Nov., The dinner to be given by the EngAsli Bar to 
M. Berryer. 

26. abstractly (combining 23 and 34) : Occupa- 
tion as counsel in a court ot justice ; the profession 
of a barrister. 

rip Mass. & Field Fatal Dowry 1. ii.Your fees are bound- 
less at the bar. 1709 Steele & Add. Tatter No. xox p 1 A 
Lawyer, who leaves the Bar for Chamber-Practice. 177a 
Lanuhoimk /’/storrA 11870) 1 1 . 586/2 He cultivated oratory, 
most particularly that of the bar. 1879 Feouue Cusar vim 
84 He chose the bar for his profession. 

* * * In legislative assemblies. 

27. The rail or barrier dividing from the body 
of the house a space near the door, to which non- 
members may be admitted for business purposes. 

a 1977 Sib T. Smith Commw. Eng. ii.ii. They [tha Commons] 
coming all with him (the Speaker) to a bar wbiiJi is at the 
nether end of the upper house. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 349 
Giving an account of his government at the bar of the same 
assembly. 1849 Macaulay // sr/. Eng. 1 . 590 The people of 
Bristol . . sent up a deputation which was heard at the bar 
of the Commons. 

* * * * In an inn, or other place of refreshment. 

28. A barrier or counter, over which drink (or 
food) is served out to customers, in an inn, hotel, 
or tavern, and hence, in a coffee house, at a railway- 
station, etc. s also, the space behind this barrier, 
and sometime* the whole apartment containing it. 

saga Greene Art Conny Catch. 11 1. 90 He was acquainted 
with one of the seruants . . of whom he yould haue two pen- 
nyworth of Rose-water for a peny . . wheatfore he would Rtep 
to tha barre vnto him. 1801 Shake. I wet. A. 1. UL 74 Bring 
your hand to’th But try barre, and let it drinke. 171a At>- 
dioon Sped. No. 403 f 9, 11 ] laid down my Penny at tha 
Barr . . and made the best of my way to Cheapsioe. 1833 
Marry at Jac. Faith, xii, He sees the girl in the her. 1837 
Hawtuosme Amer. Nets -bks . (487x1 L 4a A bottle of cham- 
pagne was quaffed at the bar. 

IV. Comb, and At/rib. 

28. General relations, chiefly attrib. ; (a.) in 
sense. 1 , as burdock, -magnet', (b.) in senses 33-26, 



BAB. 

m bar-anoedoti, •oratory ; and «/. (C.) in tense *8, 
n* bar-board, •boy, - tender , -window ; bar-room, 
-parlour, B iRmaid, -man. 

* Holland Mannf. Metal 1 . 1 18 The new Ur* 

suspension, bridge, site Tvndali. Gtac. 1. 14 j. 141 The exact 
liolar arrangement of uu ordinary bar-magnet. 1875 4 Stonk- 
kivMc.t.’ Brit. Sports j. l xi. f 1 The back-acttoned lock does 
not speak ho well at the old liar-lock. 

b* §785 Carte tint. Eng. I V. 130 The habitual chicanes of 
bar-oratory, sleo i//< An Cut and Come again, or Humorous 
liar Anecdotes. 

0. *631 Heywood Maiti of IVest Wks. 1874 II. #76 The 
next Vintage 1 hope to be Barre-boy. 171} Mm. Cent- 
i.i\ me Gotham Elect. 1. 158 Zome that like your Port Wines 
still, but very few.. ns my Bar-board can witness. 1857 
Hiimikh Tom Broun 1. iv, The red curtains of the bar- 
window. 1884 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 389 A bar-tender in . . this 

bdTsp* ckiI combinations: Bar-boat, one marking 
the position of a Imr (sense 15 ^ ; bar-boy, a boy 
employed to fix and clean the fire-bars of a loco- 
motive engine ; bar-button, one in the shape of a 
bar ; bar-outtor, a shearing machine for cutting 
metallic bars into lengths; bar-diggings (see 
quot.) ; bar-fee (see quot.) , + bar-gate, a barrier- 
gate; also fig. (cl. sense 14); bar-frame, the frame 
which supports the metallic bars of a furnace; 
bar-gemel (see 6) ; bar-gown, a lawyer's gown, 
Jig. a lawyer ; bai -iron, iron wrought into malle- 
able bars; bar keeper, one who keep* or manages 
a bar for refreshments, who keeps a toll-bar, or 
kcL|w guard at a barrier; bar-parlour, a small 
room adjoining the bar of a public-house; bar- 
pin (see sense 11 ) ; bar-ro t, the post which re- 
ceives the ends of movable bars used instead of a 
gate; bar-room, the public room containing the 
bar in a tavern or hotel, a tap-mom ; bar-share 
plough, one with a liar extending backward from 
the point of the share ; bar-shear ( -* bar-outt ?r) ; 
bar-shoe, a horse-shoe with a bar across the 
hinder pait to protect the tender fiog of the heel ; 
bar-shot, a double shot consisting of two half 
cannon-balls joined by an iron bar, used in sea- 
warfare to injure masts and rigging ; bar-silver, 
silver in liars (cf. 3 ); so bar- tin ; bar- tracery 
(see (juot ) ; bar way, a passage into a field, closed 
by movable horizontal bars fitted ii. to vertical posts; 
bar-ways, -wise adv., in the manner of a bar. 

1857 Gmhihi.e in Merc. Mar. Mag. (1858) V. 4 The *Dar- 
boat on he .'.\V. Bar. x88i M. Reynolds Engine Drtv. 7 
A *’bar-boy . . ban to creep through the fire-hole door of the 
engine . . to arrange the Are-ban, etc. >685 Land. Gov. No. 
0079/4 And *hnr Tiutlons 011 the Coat xleeves. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.. 'Bar-diggings, gold-washing claims 
located on the bars (shallow?.) of a stream. 1641 T erases ds 
la Ley 38 * Bar rr fee in a fee of twenty pence, which every 
prisoner acquitted of Felony payee to the Gaoler. 1600 
Holland Livy vi. ix. aoa Those two towncs stood even 
against Hetruria, on it were the very keies and *bar gates 
[. /austral from thence. 1631 Wkkvkr A tic. fun. Mon. 574 
Valiantly defending . . the *Harre-yates and entrance into 
the Towne. 1684 Butler find. 11. in. 16 Others believe no 
Voice t' an Organ ; So Hwect as lawyer’s in his * Bar-gown. 
168a N. O. Soileau's I.utrin 1. a Troops of •Rarr-gnwna 
ring'd under her Banner. 1677 Vakranton Eng. lmprov. 
%7 Infinite quantities of Raw Iron . . with "Bar Iron and 
Wire, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 59 The best •bar- 
iron is obtained from Sweden. 171s Stbklii Spec/. No. 534 
P3, 1 am . . * bar -keeper of a coffee-house. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. xxiv. (18041 160 She . . was hired in the quality 
of •bar keeper. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. xxi. Securing, 
through his interest with the •bar-keepers and maiers, a 
scat for Deans. 1883 Harps*** Mag. 8 90/a The firm of 
♦barkeepers. 1876 R, Jenkins Queens H. 4 To hold meet- 
ings in the •liar-parlour and the coffee-room. s6n Cotc.r., 
Empeigne , the *Uarre-piiines of a peecc of casks. 1809 
Ki.nijall Tear. III. Ixxx. ?j* The *bar-room of a public- 
house is what in England is called n tap-room. 1844 
i >u.KitNB Mar. (Jhtta. xvi, Major Pawkins proposed an ad- 
journment to a neighbouring * bar-room. 183a M iss M 1 1 eord 
Ullage Ser. v. 11863) 343 Co I man thinks it s only a prick . . 
and advises one of hiu^unr shoes. 1831 Ycmmtt Horse xx. 
(18791 437 A * bar-shoe U the common shoe with the heels car- 
ried round to meet each other, thus forming a bar. 1756 
Genii. Mag. XXVI. 306 The great quantity of •bar-shot . . 
which the French fiied in upon us, tore our soilA. 1746 
IIanwav Tran. • 1769) 1. v. lxxiii. 336 A quantity of * bar tin. 
1861 1 ’ankkk <»WA. Archil. (1874) 3 19 *Z?ar-/m<rr7, window- 
tracery which distinguishes Gothic work, resembling more a 
lur of iron twutcd into various forms than stone. 157a 
IIosskweli. Armorie 11. 130 A Bores head .betwene two 
dunes "harwaie*. 1884 lkturBi.L Heraldry Hist , 4 Pop. vii. 
33 A Riband crossing the shield # bar- wise. 

t BAT, sb.~ Obs. rare. fa. OR. bar , ber (also 
bars, bers \ late L. bilro (a wo bdrus), from the 
acc. of which, bdrdnettt , came OF. baron Baron.] 
By- form of Baron. 

1097 R. Glouc. 544 F.ch bar him . . out of tonne drou. 
Bar, [a. F. bar 1 the fish called a Base * 
(Cotgr.VJ A large acanthoptcrygious Europeau 
fish (Se mt U t aqui/a\ also known as the ntaigre . 

1704 UmWUeMc. TonrGt. Brit. >1769) III. 341 (In jersey 
i> rraindptMr par an exquisite Fish, sometimes two feet in 
length.” 'M* Li/e in Morin, I. 166, I sold them all, except 
one rim to and a brilL 

Bar i £4 (•* G. berg ) : see Barm aster, Barmote. 
Blt(M v. Forms : 4-7 bore, born. 7 ban*, 
4- bat* Fa. t. and pple. barred (bslid), 5-6 


BARA-PIOKUET. 


bard. [ME. barre-n, a. OF. barre-r (lath c. in 
Littrd), f. barn Bar *£.*] 

I. To make fast, fasten in, or out, with bars. 

1. tram r. To make fast (a door, etc.) by a bar 
or ban fixed across it ; to fasten up or close (a 
place) with bars. 

a ijeo Cursor M. 9788 Paste pe dores gon he bore, ctgan 
Destr. Troy xiv. 6018 The Troiehs . . tyrnyt the )ates. Barret 
hom bigly with barm of yrne. 1530 Falecr. 444/1 He hath 
barred hw wyndowet with yr on in stede of lattesses. 1593 
Shake. Rich. //, 1. i. 180 A 1 ewe II in a ten times hair’d vp 
Chest. 1611 Bible Nek. vii. 3 Shut the doom and harre 
them. 1369 Falconer Diet, Marine <1780) Racier Us Ports 
.. to bar-tn the gun-ports of a ship. s8t8Crant Bn rghSch, 
il v. 187 The scholars, .barred the School against the master. 
fig. 16x3 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1- xvi i, Their hearts 
with leadTwith steel their sense is barFd. exjy* Shenstonk 
Ruin’d Ab, 169 Heard . . Heavn’x decree With unremitting 
vengeance bar the skies. *8*3 Scott Roksby 11. xi, Hearts 
. .a» marble hard, ’Gainst faith, and love, and pity barred, 
t b. To surround with a barrier or fence. Obs. 
c 1430 Syr Tryarn. r 188 To the felde they farde, The place 
was htrryd and dyght. 

2. To fasten in. shut up, or confine securely (a 
person or thing) by means of bars. Also transf 
and fig. 

c 1460 Ttmmeley Myst. 98, 1 was never hard ere . . In sich 
an oostre as this. xj86 Warner Alb. Eng iv. xxiL (1597) 
100 And bar him vp in walles. s 66 z R. Davenport City 
Mt.-Cap 11. in Dodsb O. P, 11980) XI. 997, 1 lock’d him Into 
my heart, a id double-barr'd him there With reason and 
opinion. 1851 Ht. Maktinkau Hist. Peace (18771 III. iv. 
Eli. 100 Some peasants barred themselves into the yard of n 
cottage. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 11. iii. II. 137 Efficient bolts 
they are ; The greatest wealth they safely bar I 
b. To bar out: to shut out with a bar or bars. 
c x6*o Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1835) 3a Yee grace harre 
out, and vanitie bolt in. s 68 e Allen Peace Sr Unity 73 Sins 
. . for which the Scrij ture doth cxpresly bar Men out of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies iii. 
17 The'r crowded stems barred the sunlight out. [See Bar- 

KINO Vbl. tb.\ 

3. To close or obstruct (a way of approach) by 
some barrier ; to block up, make impassable. 

>596 Spknmkr F. Q. 1. viii 13 With his boaie bard the way 
atwixt them twaine. 1673 Temple Ess. Irel. Wks. 1731 I. 
120 The Haven of Dublin is harr'd to that degree, as very 
much to obstruct the Trade of the City. 1893 Kingsley 
Heroes II. 913 Sciron . . had barred the path with stones. 
1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 6 118897 49 The two forts with 
which the king barred the river. 

Jig. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 165 Pa The passes of the 
intellect are barred against her by prejudice and passion. 

4. To obstruct, stop, or prevent (a person s pro- 
gress. or a person in his progress). 

1578 Tiiynne Let. in Auimadrt. In trod. 39 Since I rune . . 
barred bodely lo approchc your presence. 1588 Shaks. Tit. 
A. 1. L 901 What villaine Boy, bar’s! ine my way in Rome? 
1613 — Hen. VIII, iii, ii, 17 If you cannot Harre his acccsse 
to th' king 1634 Preston New Cent, 95 Moses .. [was] 
barred from coming into the land of Canaan. 181a Byron 
Ch. Har. 11. Ixix, Combined marauders half-way barred 
egress. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 11. iv. 89 Bar with fire 
and steel her entrance. 

5. l.aw. a. To arrest or stop (a person) by ground 
of legal objection from enforcing some claim. 

soi Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xlix. (1638* 133 Such a warranty 
fchali barre the heire. *677 Yarhanton Eng. Imprest. 15 
Shall be n good Title to the Party Registring . . and shall 
Barre all persons whatsoever. 1796 Aylifpk Parerg. 158 
Such F.xcommunicntion . . shall not disable or bar his Ad- 
versary from his action. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-bk. 
Prop. Law xxm. t8a For 90 years’ possession by a third 
person will bar both you and them. 

b. To stay or arrest (an action) ; to exclude or 
prevent the advancement of (a plea, claim, right ) 
133a Hu lout, Barre an nccion, eximsre actionem. 1393 
Siiaks. John 11. i. 199 A Will, that barres the title of thy 
sonne. i6a8 Coke On Lift. 379 b. If Tenant in t&ile . . bee 
attainted of high treason, the estate taile is barred, and the 
Land is forfeited to the King. 1854 Lady Lytton Bek. 
Scenes II. 11. 9 19. 999’ Settling a nominal sum on her to 
bur dower. 1884 Law Rep. Cnanc. Div. XXVII. 130 The 
Plaintiff's right to set (the deed] aside is barred by laches. 
0. To hinder, exclude, keep back, prevent, pro- 
hibit (a pereon) from ; to deprive or debar of. 

1351 Wilson Logihe Ep. Aij b, From the which they have 
bccne heretofore barred by longues unacquainted. 1579 A. 
M[unday] in Arb. Gamer I. 907 Not to be barred of his 
enterprise. 1668 Child Disc. Trade (16941 1*8, I know not 
why any should lie barred from trading to those places. 
1878 R. Lkrtrangr Seneca’s Mor. (1709) 97$ A Disease . . 
bam us of some Pleasures, but procures us others. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmeds F. 905 Last from her own home-circle 
of the poor They barr’d her. >870 Bryant Homer xvi. 1 1. 
tso Lest the enemy seise our ships, and we Be barred of our 
return. 

b. with double object, arch. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (i 6*9> 174 He goeth about to 
barre us our liberty of meeting. 1397 Shaks. 9 Hen. IV, 11. 
iv. no, I will barre no honest man my house, ifaa R. 
Lkstranoe Josephuf Anew. APton il (1733* 867 It they 
had, (hey would never have baird yheguelves the Comfort. 
1833 Si nol ktor Virgil L 398 For Fates Bar Helen us the 
knowledge of the rest. / 

+ o. with inf. phrase. Obs. 

c 1338 Hares field Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 994 Is there 
anything here that barreth those that be under the patriarch 
of Alexandria, .to Appeal to the see apostolic? t §m Drkker 
Virg. Mart, il l WW1873 IV. 95 She will not bar yeomen 
sprats lo have their swinge, 
d. absolutely 


_ l) U' For to 1 

frtencUy fcar bars. 1604 Bbdkll Lett, iv. 7j Emm,* 
deadly, and such as berre from salualkm. 

7 . To stop, hinder, prevent! prohibit (an action 
or event). 

>888 Myrr. Mag., Dh. Clarence Ivl. 7 YU dedes our 
destinies may barre. 1303 Spenser Sonn. xliv, Orpheus 
with his harptheyr strife did bar. 1897 Pryden Virg. 
Georg 1. 600 Ridgy Roofs . . can scarce avail To barr the 
Ruin of the rattling HoiL s8ee T. Taylor ApnUiuf Gold. 
Ass vi. 139 Having barred the barking of the dog by . . the 
remaining sop. sMg Tylqa Early Hist. Man. *ui. 363 
They bar marriage in the female line. 

U. To exclude from consideration, set a«ide. 

148s 90 f see Barring preP\ 1398 Shaks. Men A. V. n. ii. 
908 Nay but 1 barre to night, you shall not gage me By 
what we doe to night. 1848 Herrick Hesper.l. 395 When 
next thou do’st invite, bam state, And give me mtate. 1718 
Fres-thinher No. 95. 987, 1 once more bar all Widowera. 
1809 8yd. Smith Wks, (1650) 1. 176/1 We bar, in this dis- 
cussion, any objection which proceeds, etc. 

9 . To take exception to object to. 

s6ts Beavm ft Ft- Ph Hotter 11. 95 Good Prince, be not 
bawdy, nor do not brag ; these two I ban 1808 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) One mere Peep Wks. iBrs V. 355 They call thee 
a fine China jar t But this I humbly beg to bar. 
f b .To oar the dice : to declare the throw void. 
Cf. F. barrer 4 annoncer, quand les dds sortent du 
comet, qn’on annule le coup ’ (Littrd). Obs. See 
also B.vhhkd (dice). 

1673 Drydrn Antboyna 11. 1, He would have whin’d It up. 
as ni* own Fees . . but that hix Lord bar'd the Dice, and 
reckon'd it to him for a part of his Board Wages. 

II. To mark with or make into ban. 

10 . To mark with a bar or bars, e.g. with stripes 
of colour, the *bar l in music, etc. Cf. Barbed. 

c 1340 [see Barred), c 1430 Syr Gener. 5636 His sheldc was 
. . Barred of asure and ot sable, c 1440 Prentp. Parv. 94 
Barren harnes, stipe. *789 Burney Hist. Mas. 1. L 7 Some 
of the letters were also barred . . in order to change their 
symbolical import. *8as Keats Lamia 50 Eyed like a pea- 
cock, and all crimson barr’d. *878 Gurney Crystailog. ja 
When either h or / is barred. 

11. To make into ban. 

171a Act 10 Anne in Loud. Gas. No. 5099/9 All gilt and 
silver Wire, and Bars .. and all .. Utensils for barring or 
drawing such Wire. 

12. Jo bar a vein in Farruty : to disengage the 
vein of a horse, and tie it above and below a por- 
tion which is to be operated upon. 

*733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. App. 3. v., When horses have got 
traverse mules, or kibed heels, .it is common to barr a vein. 

Bar (baj ), Prep. [f. Bar v„ either in impera- 
tive, or simple stem ; prob. after except, save : cf. 
Barkino, excepting, saving ] Excluding from 
consideration, excepting, except, save, but for. 

[Cf. 1648 in Bar v. 8.) 1714 Mandkvillk/oA. Bees(i 795) 
I. 306 Charity- boys. . . that swear and curse . . and, bar the 
cloat'ha, are as much blackguard as ever Tower-hill . .pro- 

l »n- 


cidcd the fate of 

Bar, obs. abbreviation of Baronet ; now Bart. 

*790 Land. Gat. No. 5006/8 Sir Joseph Hodges, Bar. 

Bar, obs. or dial. f. Bear barley, and of Boar. 

Bar, obs. pa. t of Bear v. and Bore v. 

Baraoan, -oouta, var. Barracan, -ouda. 

llBuragOllin (bairagwe fi, -gwin). Also 7-9 
barr-. [a. F. baragouin, f. Breton bara bread -t* 
gwtn wine (Littrd), or gwenn white, in reference 
to the astonishment of Breton soldiers at the sight 
of white bread (Ronlin in Littrd Supp.); used by 
the French of any outlandish language or unintel- 
ligible speech.] Language so altered in sound or 
sense as to become generally unintelligible ; jargon, 
4 double-Dutch.* Hence Baragoul nlsh a. 

a 1613 Overbury Charac. /-/rajy^r Wks. ( 1856) 84 He thinks 
no language worth knowing but his Barragouin. *8ox W. 
Taylor in Month. Mar. Xl. 646 The barragouin of a pro- 
fessional lawyer. — ibid. XI 1. 90 The parliamentary use 
of the word [committee) is anomalous ; it there means the 
collective body of persons, and, in that baragouimsh sense, 
is accented on the second syllable, i860 All K Round 
No. 46. 461 Some horrible patois and baragouin oi'his own. 

Baralgne, -ane. Bar ail, obs. 117 Barren, -el. 

Baralipton(beerfili’ptffn). Logie. [Amnemonic 
vocable invented by the Scholastic philosophers! 
and used first in med.L.] A term constructed to 
represent by its first three vowels, etc. the lint in- 
direct mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the two premisses are universal affirma- 
tives, and the conclusion a particular affirmative. 

*653 Urquiiart Rabelais i. xvii, After they had well 
argued pro and con, they concluded in Baranpton, that 
they should send the oldest. 1660 Bam. Roscom. Poems 
36 Apollo starts . . At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 

t Banns. Obs. [f. Bak-ipm + -ane a a.] Davy's 
proposed systematic name for chloride of barium. 

*8is Sla H. Davy Chern. Philos. 349. 

t Bara-pioklet. Obs, In 7 banapTolid. [ad. 
Welsh bara Pygiyd * pitchy bread,* perh. in refer- 


ence to its colour.] (See quot.) 

i6sx Cotgil, Popelins, soft cakes made of fine flower, 
kneaded with milks, etc. .. like our Welsh Barrapyclid*. 
1687 Holms Armorie m. iiL 86 Barra Pickled, a light 
Bread made in round Cakes. 1704 Diet . Rust, si Urb., 



BABABAO. 


AinMMM. Is lnid made of Hm Flower, and knead up 
with Mm. (So rlge in Brande.] 

B&raque, obi form of Babbaol 

Oh. A vocable invented to re* 
present the sound of a trumpet ; cf. tanlara, 

W| Skbltom Garl. Laurel, Eolus, your trumpet That 
bararag bloweth in every martial war. Ibid, To Mow bora, 
rag riJlbeth hit eyen stare. 

Barat* -op, etc., obs. ff. Babrat, -Sb, etc. 
n Barathrum tbse-i4|iriim). [L m a. Gr. I w 
flpor.J A pit, gulf. Hence: a. A deep pit at 
Athens, into which criminals condemned to death 
were thrown, b. (earlier in Eng.) The abyss, hell, 

o. An insatiable extortioner or glutton (so in It.). 

itu Grotk Greece ii. axaclx. VT 69 Aristetdes himself 
U reported to have said, 4 If the Athenians were win, they 
would caw both of ui into the barathrum.' *•74 Mahatiy 
Soc ( Life Crete* viii. 251 Had the body been .. cast into the 
barathrum. 

b. 1 See Treat. Galaunt in Fumiv. Ballad* I. 449 Trysed 
to barntrum, tossed in fere. 1607 Dikkm Km*. Conjur. 
it) He flun^ away in a furie, and leapt into Barathrum, 
o. xdop Man in Moan* (1849) 07 A bottomless® Barathrum, 
a inercileue mony .monger. 1633 Massinger AVtv Way in. 
ii, You barathrum of the shambles I 

II Bara*to. Obs. [Sp., adj. 'cheap*; sb. as in 
Lng.J A portion of a gamester's winnings given 
4 lor fuck * to the by-staiiders. 

x6ee Mami Aleman* Gasman HAtf. 1. 147 And, though 
I were no Gamester, yet I might receiue Harato as a slander 
by. Ibid, 11. 175, 1 get the money, but gaue it almost ail 
away in barato to the slanders by. 

Barb (bojb), sb i Also 4-7 barbe. [a. F. 
barb t L. barba beard. Sense 8 is not cited in Fr. ; 
cf. however OK. 4 steles bar bees' in Godef., and 


mod.K. barbillon. The appearance of the senses in 
Eng. did not correspond with their original de- 
velopment in Fr.] 

I. A beard, or analogous appendage. 

+ || 1. The beard of a man. Obs . rare, 

£-1450 Merlin vii. 117 A gode knyght and yonge, of prime 
barbe, x688 Holmk Armaria 11. xvii. 30a The Barbe, or 
Heard, is all the hair of the higher and lower lips, with 
Checks and Chin. 

2. A similar appendage in various animals ; e.g. 
feathers under the beak of a hawk (t obs.), the wattles 
of a cock \,obs.\ a slender fleshy appendage hang- 
ing from the corners of the mouth of some fishes, 
such as the barbel aud fishing-frog. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban* B j a, The federis voder the beke be 
culde the barbe federis. *601 Holland Pliny II. 389 The 
iiuilea, and clawcs of cocks . . their barbs & spurs. 1688 
Holms Armaria il xiv. 384 The Barb, Lobb, or Beardj is 
any long skinny substance that proceeds from the Fish 
Snout or Nose. 1863 H. Pennell. Angler mat. up The 
barbs or beards . . are given to the fish to assist it in feeling 
its way in deep, and . . dark waters. 

3. Part of a womans head-dress, still sometimes 
worn by nuns, consisting of a piece of white plaited 
linen, passed over or under the chin, and reaching 
midway to the waist. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylu \ ti. 6r Do wey your barbe, and shew 
your face bare, c i4jo E. E. Teams (18691 147 Yowre barbe, 
your wymppylle and your vayle. 1509-47 in Planchc Brit. 
( 23a These estates are to wear the barbe under 
their throats. 175a Ballard Mem. Learned Ladies x6 
Wearing of barbes at funerals over the chin and under the 
-.nine. 1851 Aon, Strickland Queen* Scot. II. xo Wearing 
white weeds and barbe. 


4. Veter. Surg. in //. Folds of the mucous mem- 
brane under the tongue of hones and cattle, pro* 
tiding the orifices of the duels of the submaxillary 
glands ; the disease caused by their inflammation. 

13x3 Pitxherb. Hush. 1 8 -j The barbes be lyttell pappes in 
a burse mouth, and lettc hym to byte. 157a Mascali. Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 73. x6xo Markham Master}. 11. xxxi. o6«. xyax 
Bailky, Barbes , a Disease in black Cattle and Hones, known 
by two Paps under their Tongue. 1831 Youatt Horse x. 
(1873) 933 The farriers call these swellings barbs or fobs] and 
a* soon as they discover them, mistaking the effect of disease 
for the cause of it, they set to work to cut them dose off. 

fi. Her. A sepal (pi. the calyx) of a flower. 

157a Borsewei.l A rmoria 11. 137 The Barbes ofthys flours 
. . ubide olw&ies of theire proper colours, which is greene. 

6 . One of the lateral filaments or processes from 
the shaft of a leather, which bear the barbules. 

1836 Toon CycL A not. 4- Pkys. I. 330 The vane lof the 
feather] consists of barbs and barbules. 187s Rollkston 
A nim. Life Introd. 53 The Eat it at have the barbs of their 
Anther* disconnected. 

7. Little roughnesses or ridges produced in the 
course of metal-working, e.g. by coin en and en- 


gravers ; bur. 

xla Whittock Bk. Trades 9x4 The scraper . . for nibbing 
off the burr or* barb’ raised by the graver on the copper plate. 

II. A recurved process. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) 

8 . A sharp process curving back from the point 
of a piercing weapon (e.g. an arrow or spear, which 
have two, a fish-hook, which has one), rendering 
its extraction from a wound, etc. more difficult. 

1x340 Gaw.f Gr. Km 1 . 1437 Holed to hym of her arewes, 
bitten hym oft ; Bot . . be barber of his browe bite non 
wolde. >8M Aecham 7 oxoph. (Arb.) 135 Two maner cf 
arrowo heitdes . . The one . . hauyng two poyntes or barbes 
lookyna backewardc. >769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789! 
Gjb, A rag-bolt is retained in it's situation by . . barbs. 


fm* Cowfrb Iliad xt. 694 Skill'd in medicine, and to free 
The inherent barb. 1887 F. Feamcis Angling hr. 118801 lie 
Give it a pull so as to embed the barb 

Jig. >977 Sheridan Sch, Scandal 1. L 938 The malice of a 
nod thing is the barb that makes it stick. (8vg 8, Taylor 
roust Li. II. 3 Remove the burning barbs of tus remorses. 

8 . Bot. A hooked hair. 

1884 in Werstee. x88e Gray Bot. TtxtMs. 308 Barb, a 
bristle or stout hair, which is hooked or double-nooked, or 
retrorsely appeodaged at the tip. 

III. fCt.OK. battle ax, Ger. barte ax, ON. Arrfla.] 

1 10. The edge of an ax. Obs. rare. 

f 1340 Goto. 4 Gr. Kmt. 93x0 He lyftes lyitly his tome, & 
let hit doun fayre, With be barbe orbs bitte bl )• bare nek. 

t Barb, sb* Obs. [Corrupted irom Babd*; 
perhaps confused with prec.] A covering for the 
breast and flanks of a war-horse, originally pro- 
tective, but sometimes merely ornamental. 

1586 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 50 Hod famished the homes 
of the chariot with brazen barbes. xga6 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 
ir Hie loftie steed with golden sell And goodly gorgeous 
barbes. tflxx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. 64 Great home, 
whereof seauen-score had barbes. and caparisons armed 
with yron. 1630 Hayward Edw. VI, 39 Their hones were 
naked without any barbs. 

Bub (bftibi, sb.'b [a. F. barbe, f. Barbaric . 
(Also called a Barbary.)] Occas. attrib. 

1. A horse of the breed imported from Barbery 
and Morocco, noted for great speed and endurance. 

1636 Healey Theophrast. xxiii. 89 Barbes, Jennets, and 
other horses of price. X735 Somerville Chase ill. 387 He 
reins his docjle Barb with manly Grace. 1796 Scott 3 Will . 
4 Helen xxxii, Upon my black barb steed, xlax Lockhart 
SO. Ball., Calaynas xxi, Loudly . . his mailed barb did neigh. 

2. A fancy variety of pigeon, of black or dun 
colour, originally introduced from Barbary. 

1705 Bradley Fnm. Diet. jlv. Pigeon, Many sorts of 
pigeons, such as_. . nuns, tumblers, Barbs, xl g^ Darwin 


Grig. Spec. i. 16 The barb . . instead of a long bcal 

“ 1 barb-fantoils. 


_ has a 

very short and broad one. Ibid. 19 Mongrel 

Bub (baib), v. [a. F. barbe-r (Lotgr.) ; cf. OF. 
bar bier ; f. barbe beard.] 

1. To shave or trim the beard of (a person). 
Obs. in general use, 

2587 Turbbrv. Trag. T. (1837') 33 Doe barbe that boysterous 
heard. x6xg A. Stafford Hear. Dogge 64, I will stare my 
headsman in the face with as much confidence as if he cauie 
to barbe mee. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. 11. v. II. 
834 Neat Gentlemen . . tho* never wash’d nor barb’d. 1693 
W. Robehtson Phraseol. Gen. ao6 To Barb . . Tondere. 
2884 Daily Tel. rs Feb., Where you can be shaved, or 
* barbed,’ as the locuti n is, shampooed, tittivated, curled. 

b. absol. or intr. (for reft.) 

1583 Stuboer Anal. Abus. 11. 50 Their noble science of 
barbing. i6flg Pepys Diary 37 Nov., Sat talking, and I 
barbing against to-morrow. 

2. transf. in various senses: a. To clip (wool, 
cloth, coin etc.). b. To mow (grass, etc.). e. 
To file off the bur or rough edges of metal-work. 
+ d. The specific term for carving a 1 oUter. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, viii. Pream., Great quanlitieof Wolls 
. . which ben . . barbed and clakked. 1508 Bk. Nerving in 
Babtes /Vfr. 1 1868 » 263 Barbe that lopster. 1335 A ct 27 Hen. 
VIII. xiii. § x They Icloths] must be newly dressed, barbed, 
xhome. x6ox Holland Pliny xvii. xxiii, The small sprigs 
must eCtsoun* be barbed (as it were) and shaven dean off. 
1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. i, 116161 608 I'll bring . . thy necke 
Within a nooxe, fur laundering gold, and barbing it. 1651 
Bknlowrm Theoph. xn. it 336 The Mower, who. . Wicldeth 
the crooked Sythe . . To barb the fluwrie Tresses of the 
verdant plains. 1863 Sala Capt Dang. II. vii. 926 Gambling 
bullies . . throwing their Highmcn, or barbing gold. 

1 3- fig- R- To give a trimming or diessing to. 
b. To clip, cut back. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vL § 9 Justine having re- 
covered forces lighted on Tiberius and barbed him after the 
same fashion. 2657 Trapp Comm. Esther ii. 1 Vices may be 
barbed or benumbed, not mastered. 

4. To furnish ^an arrow, hook, etc.) with barbs. 

16x1 (see Barbed 4]. 1667 Milton P. L. vt. 546 Ratling 
storm of Arrows bArbd with fire. 1799 Mason Carac tarns 
(R.) Haste, Evelina, barb my knotty spear. 183s Hr. 
Martinkau Life in Wilds v. 68, I will * 
natives barb them | arrows]. 


shew you how the 


fig. *777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal Portr. 932 She barbs 
with wit those darts too keen before. s8ro Southey Kehama 
x. xx, Flowers. .With their petals barb'd the dart. 

5. To pierce with, or as with, a barb. rare. 

>803 Miss Porter Thaddeus ix, It is your wretchedness 
that barbs ms to the heart. 

t Ba*rb&ble, a obs.-* [f. Barb sb 2 + -able ] 
161s Cotcr., Bardable, barbable; fit, or able to beare a 
barbed furniture, or armor. 

Barbaoan, variant of Barbican. 

Barbaoue, obs. form of Babrecoe. 
Bubadoea (baib^dou*). Name of a British 
island in the West Indies, believed to be derived 
from Pg. las barbadas * bearded/ epithet applied 
by the Portuguese to the Indian fig-trees growing 
there; whence formerly *the Barbadocs.' Hence : 
IsfbsdMMkmy, the tart fruit, resembling a 
cherry, of the Afalpighia ureas. Barbadoes leg* 
a form of elephantiasis incident to hot climates. 
lirtidOM Mts, the seeds or fruit, used as a pur- 
gative, of the Jatropha Cureas , or Cureas pitrgans, 
growing in 8 . America. Barbados pride, a 
beautiful plant ( Poinciana fmleherrima) used for 
fences in tropical lands. Barbadooe tar, a kind 


of greenish petroleum. Hibndaefl water, a 
'cordial flavoured with orange- and lemon-peel. 
Also f Barbado— v. t to txanspoit (convicts) to 
Barbadocs (obs.). 

>ltf» W. Rlus Vis. Madagascar hr. 93 Tha ersatest rarity 
to ms was a fruit calkd BarbodoM chsrpy, sImTodoCW/. 
A not. fPbys. IV. 1097/1 The snlargemsnt of tn« sEtrsoimM 
commonly known byths name of Barbadoea kg. iflfll Lady 
Brasrey Im Trades 393 Among the flower* mey be men- 
tioned . . acacia*, Barbadoes pride. iflgB Conombve Wayqf 
World nr. v, I baiiieh . . all aniseed, cinnamon, oitnm nod 
Berbedoee-wotera. 1699 W. Gouge in ThurlotJftft Papers 
(1749) 111 . 493 Tbe prinoners of the Tower sheik 'ti* *ey<h he 
BerMooU 1845 Carlyle Crwmmll (187s) IV. 113 Be 

btrbadoMfld of wofuc. 

Bftrbftl (b&jbdl), a. [f. L. tasb-a beard 4 -alL] 
Of or belonging to the beard. 

x6fo BuLwee Autkrdpomat. Pref., 1 ’la the neethar lip'* 
especial grace To fall down to the lowest barbel place, ml 
Blackw.Mng. XXIV. 6x5 Hoarifying my barbel extremity, 
t Bft-rbftr, a. end sb. Obs. Forms : 4-8 bar- 
bar, 6 -our, -ir, 8 -are. [a. F. bat bare (14th c. 
in 1 Aiirb), ad. L. bat barus Barb a Roue. In 16th c. 
occasionally in L. form ; now euperseded by bar- 
barian and bat bareusj 

A. sb m Barbarian (In later use Scotch.) 

ssfle Wyclif r Cor. xiv. it, I uchal be to him, to whom I 

schal speke, e barber, ftgpo A. Hume Epist. G. Momcrief, 
The Barber rude of Thrace or Tartorie. aita Sroma- 
wood Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. <16771 s Goth*, Vandals, Frank*, and 
other liar bat a, 1743 M'ward Contend. Faith 349 Jam.) 
Blood shed by theM barbate and burners. 

0. in Latin form bat barus. 

1530 Compcnd. otde Treat . (28631 3a Barbara* 1 * he that 
vnderstondyth not y he reudeth in lu* mother tonge. 1349 
Covkrdale I.rasm. Par. Col. iii. 11 Neither Gentile nor 
Jewe . . Barbara* or Sithian, boude or free. 

B. adj. - Barbarous. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 10 To execute *ic harbour 
lawes aganc. 1949 Compl. Scot. Prol. 16 Til excuse aiy 
barbir agreot lermts. 1384 Hudson Judith ii. (16x31 3-4 iD.) 
The barbarc ywk of Moab. a 17*6 Vanunuuu False Fr. 
ill. i. (1730) 125 Barbarc Jucinta cast your eye* On your 
poor Lopez e'er he die*. * 

Barbara (bfiiUrft). Logic . [A Latin word 
( « barbarous things'), taken as a mnemonic term, 
for its three a \ : *A’ ii dicating a um verbal af- 
firmative proposition.] A term designating the 
first mood oi the first figure of syllogisms. A 
syllogism in Barbara is ouc of which both the 
major and minor p>cmisses, and the conclusion, are 
universal affirmatives : thus, all animals aie mortal ; 
all men are animals ; .*. all men are mortal. 

1589 Marprel. Epit . E ilij b, The moode answereth unto 
Celursnt, elder daughter to Barbara. *837 8 Sim W. 
Hamilton Logic xxii 118661 1 . 444 The unsatisfactory re- 
duction by the logicians of Bocardo to Barbara by an apa- 
gogical exposition. 1880 Veen. Lee Stud. 18/A. C. Italy 
vL 947 Attempts to turn him into an . . ordinary youth by 
means of teachers, college*, logical barbanui and baraliptons. 

Barbaresque i baib&ivsk), a . and sb. [model n 
a . V . barbaresque (~lt batbaresco) belonging to 
Barbary; cf. also Pg. batba/iseo barbarous, bee 
Bahbak and -bkque, and cf. Barbaky.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Barbary in Africa. 
x8*4 Galt Eothe/an HI. 158 A red Barbaresque night- 
cap. i88x 'Times 18 Apr. 4/1 Thai France should pot be 
permitted to increase her Barbaresque posseerions. 

2 . Barbarous in style, esp. in icference to art. 
[Cf. pirturest/ue .] 

x8s 3 Dh Quincey Language (i860' 124 Barbarism . . gene- 
rates its own barbaresque standards of taste. *857 
Sketches Wk*. VI. 159 Architecture . . barburesuue — neb in 
decoration, at times colossal in proportions, but unsyin- 
nietncal. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelist* iv. 990 The .. out- 
standing barbaresque and primitive in English society. 

B. sb. A native of Harbaiy. 

1804 T. J effknson Writ. 1 1830 IV. 2 r Our interest* against 
the Uarbaresnues. 186a Ludijow Hitt. U. S. 74 Any (peace] 
concluded . . by a Christian power with the BarburaMiues. 
Barbarian bajbeoTi&n), sb. ai.d a. Also 6 
-ien. [a. Y.batbarien (lOth c.), f F. barbaric 
or L. barbaria *ee Barbara ), on L. type m bar- 
batidnus\ cf. OF. chrcstien L Christian us. See 
•an, -ian. 1 or scnsc-dcvc-lopment see Bahuahoub.1 
A. sb. 

1. etymologically, A foreigner, one whose language 
and customs difler from the speakers. 

1848 Compl \ Scot. xiii. 106 Euere nation rrputls vthers 
nations to be borbariens, quben there tuu nniouis and com- 
plexions or contrar til vtheris [i. e. each other J. x6xx Biri.b 
1 Cor. xiv. xi, 1 shall be vnto him that sprakeih, * Bar- 
barian, and he that speaketh shal be a Barbarian vnto me. 
1807 Hare Gnettes 1 1859* 395 A barbarian is * person who 
does not talk os we talk, or drevt us we dress, or cat a* we 
eat ; in short, who is so audacious as not to follow our prac- 
tice in all the trivialities of munnert. i86a Mann. Mag. 
Nov. 58 Ovid . . lament* that in his exite at Tumi he, tne 
polished citizen, is a barbarian to all his neighbour*. 

2. Hist. a. One not a Greek, b. One living 
outside (he wale of the Roman empire and its civili- 
sation, applied especially to the northern nations 
that overthrew them. o. One outside the pale of 
Christian civilisation, d. W ith the Italians of the 
Renascence : One of a nation outside of Italy. 

1604 Shake. Oth. 1. iii. 363 A frolic vow, betwixt an erring 
Barbarian (cf. sense 5] ana a super-subtle Venetian. 1807 
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Oraatl sought to «vada the eagerness 
curiosity. 187S J. H. Nrwman Hist. S 4 
herself fights. end conquers for the barba 


(e*,nitL ajl» I would they were Barbarians, .not Reman*. 
iM Hours Thucyd. 9 The Athenians .. expecting the 
Coming of the Barbarian. tdCe Stanlkv Hitt, Philos. 1x701) 
307/0 Of Men some are Grecians, some Barbarians. 1*4* 
Arnold Hitt. Rome 1 1 . xi. 364 The inhabitants of the left or 
eastern bank of the Rhone were, .no longer to be considered 
barbarians, but were become Romans both In their customs 
and in their language, lift Mayor in Aachanfs Scholem, 
ass Christoph. Longucll of Malines, the one * barbarian ' to 
whom the Italians allowed the title of * Ciceronian. 

& A rude, wild, uncivilized person, 
sisi R. C. Tablt A (fib.. Barbarian, a rude person. 1% 
Dsyubn Virg. Georg. in. 588 Skins of Beasts, the rude Bar- 
barians wear. 173a Thomson Autumn 57 The sad bar- 
barian, roving, mixed With beasts of prey. 1M1 Stanley 
Butt. Ch. xii. (1869; 381 The strange barbarian [Peter the 
* ' "* aerness of our national 

list, Sk. 1 . u i xa Nature 

. , t barbarian. 

b. Sometime* distinguished from savage (perh. 
with a glance at 9 ). 

itjl Amhold Lift 4 Carr. (1844) I. vii. 408 , 1 be Here with 
you that savages could never civilise themselves, but bar- 
barians I think might, iftp I). Wilson Preh. Amu. II. in, 
will. 487 Still a barbarian, but had ceased to be a savage. 

0. Applied by the Chinese contemptuously to 
foreigner*. 

«tj§S in Mart. Mar. Mag. V. The character * I * <* bar- 
barian *) not to be applied to the British Government, or to 
British subjects, in any Chinese official document 

4. An uncultured person, or one who has no 
sympathy with literary culture. 

196a Humic Hitt. Bug. (x8o6)lV.lxii. 664 Cromwell, though 
himself a barbarian, was not insensible to literary merit 
lids tr. Let. Erasmus in Ascham's Scholem. 943 At Ox- 
ford. .when a young scholar. . lectured in Greek with much 
success, a barbarian began in an address to the people to 
rave against Greek learning. 1S73 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 
1, I have myself called our aristocratic class Barbarians 
which is the contrary of Hellenes .. because . . for reading 
and thinking they have in general no great turn. 

1 5. A native of Uorbary. [See Barra ry.] Obs. 
1578 M ascall Plant. 4 Graff, hp.. The Greeks for Grecke, 
the Barbarians for Barbaric, the Italian for Italic. 1583 
Plat Hew Exper. (15941 a* The Barbarians doe make a 
bright and orient crimosin colour therewith uppon leather. 
1709 Land. Gao. No. 4571/9 The Governor of Otranto 
marched . . against the Barbarians, 
t b. A Barbary horse. Obs. 

14B0 Blundkvillr Horsemanship i. 4 Those horses 
which we commonly call Barbarians, do come out of the 
king of Tunis land. 

B. adj. 

1. Applied by nation*, generally dcprcciatively, 
to foreigner* ; thug at variou* times and with 
various speaker* or writers: non- Hellenic, non- 
Koraan {mart usual), non-Christian. 

*549 Combi. St at (iBori 950 Mair lyik til barbarien pepil, 
nor. .to cristyn pepil. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. i. 31 Bought 
and soldo . . like a Barbarian slaue. 1715 Fora Mar. Ess. 
v. 13 Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire. 1817 Col t> 
bsookr Algebra In trod. 89 Several other terms of the art. . 
are not Sanscrit, hut, apparently, barbarian. 1847 Hai lam 
Hitt. Lit. 1 . 1 . 1 1. 9 Establishment of the barbarian nations 
on the ruins of the Roman empire. x86s Macm. Mag. Nov. 
58 The announcement to one of the comedies of Plautus 
taken from the Greek, that * Philemo wrote what Plautus 
has adapted to the barbarian tongue **— i. e. Latin. 

2. Uncivilized, rude, savage, barbarous. 

1391 SrkNSPR Ruint Rome 416 Till that Barbarian hands 
it quite did spill. 1700 Dryden Cymon 4 IpA. 195 HU 
broad barbarian sound. Paink Let. Abbi Raynel 

<19911 45 This wa* not the condition of the barbarian world. 
Then the wants of men were few. ito Darwin Orig. Spec. 
L 118731 13 Geologists believe that barbarian man existed 
at un enormously remote period. 

+ 3. Of or belonging to Barbary. Obs. 

*377 Harrison England 11. vii. (1879) *68 The Monaco 
gowns, the Barbarian sieves. 1603 Play Stucley in Sch. 
Shahs. (1878 954 We mount her bock ..As we do use to 
serve Barbarian horse. 1699 in Mite. Cur. 11708.* 111 . 381 
The Mauritanian or Barbarian Moor. 


Bftrba*ri&nism. [f. prec. 4 -ism ] The state 
or condition of a barbarian (in various sense*). 

* 9 ss Mii.mam Lai. Chr. (1864) II. iv. #1. 169 Adapted to 
the youthful harbarianism of the state of society, and to the 
Oriental character. 18ft Reader No. 87. 955/1 A very 
paragon of pro«y barbarianism. 

Barb* ri&nise, v. [f.ns prec.+ izg ] To make 
barbarian, barbarize. Hence Barbarianised ppl. a. 

i?s6 Olmsted Slave States 593 South Carolina must . . 
either be democratized or harbarianiied. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
mi Apr. 5/1 Fanciful chronicle of a barbariaiuccd England. 

Bftrblrio (baabarrik), a. and sb. Forms: 4 
barbnrlk, 5 -yke, 6 -ike. . [a. OF. barbarique 
( 15 th c.) of barbarous kind, in Wyclif perh. direct 
ad. L bar baric- us t a. Gr. BapBaputCz like a foreigner, 
f. ffdpfiapo v foreign, rude. See Barbarous and -10. j 
A. atij. 

1. -Bahbaroum 3 , Barbarian a. 9. 

149a Caxton Eneydos vlil. 36 The peple barbaryke in 
whom they were subcombed. 1*5x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Mann. ( 15701 F iij, A barborike vilayne to play the oratour. 
*5x3 St. Werbnrge 11848) 198 Barliarike nations full of 
crudelite. a 1837 CoLRhhookr Retig. 4 Philos. Hindus ( 1858) 
rot Correct language and barbaric dialect*, aftgg Prescott 
Philip It (1857) L 1. i. 3 The barbaric empire* of Mexico 
and Peru. 

2. Pertaining or proper to barbarians or their 
art; in the characteristic style of barbarians, as 
'op|x>sed to that of civilized countries or ages. 


*867 Milton P. L. il > Barbaric Peari and Gold. 1711 
Porn Temp. Fame 04 With diam o nd flaming, and Barbaric 
gold, litj Scott Trierm. tu. Xx, Each maiden's «hort bar- 
baric vest. a$f 8. Oseoom Qnednh avi ate Heavy guns, 
mounted on very barbaric carnages. *8n Black Pr. Thule 
xviiL 084 Barbaric splendour ofdecotnmon. 

8. - Barbarous i, % ; Barbarian a. i. 

*l*n Grots Greece il adxvui. VI. *87 Sending envoys to 
the Persian King and not to other barbaric power*. ilM 
Milman Lat. Chr. 11864^ U* tu. vii 154 An iuestimable 
present to a patrician, or an ex-consul, or a barbaric king, 
t B. sb . A barbarian. Obs. rart. 

>388 Wyclif i Cor. aiv. si Y schal be to hym, to whom Y 
•cnal speke, a bar batik; and he. . to me, schal be a barbarik. 
C. Comb,, a* barbaric-speaking. 
ilsa Grots Greece 11. it IL 354 Those many barbaric- 
speaking nations whom Herodotus believed to have changed 
tneSrJanguage and passed into Helens. 

Obs. [f. L. barbaric -us (see 


prec.) 4 »al).] * prec. in sense a. 

lUi T. Watson in Crowley Sophistr. Watson L (1569) 179 
Tmabarbaricall violence. 


liVteriOfiUjf &?v. If. prec. 4 -lt2 .] Tn 
barbaric fashion or style ; after the fashion of the 
uncivilized, illiterate, or unpolished. 

ttys Tour Germ. Prince II. ill 36 Nothing can be. .more 
barbaricalty elegant chan these grotesque • . ornaments. 
1860 Tiiornhuhv 'Turner I. sg liarburieally ignorant of any 
art but that of portraiture. 1878 P. Baynk Tar it. Rev. v. 
181 Barharically unclean in their persons. 

Barbarle, oh*, form of Barbary. 

+ Barba rioua, a. Obs. [f. Barbary, F. bar- 
baric. or L. barba r , • ia , -ics 4 -oth.] » Barbarous. 

1370 H OLINSHCD Scot. Chron. I.es Barbarious and miserable 
creatures. 1833 T. Stafford Par. Hib. xvii. <18311 663 The 
barbarious tyranny hee exercised upon his owne Counlrie- 
men. *7 da Goldsm. Cit . W . xi, Barbarious nations. 

t Burba xionaaem. Oh. [f. prec. + -ann.] 

W- B\KRAKOUmNK«9. 

1370 Ascii am Scholem. t. fArb.'i 98 In the best Scholes of 
England barbariousnesse is bred up so in yong wittes. Ibid. 
149 To rayle vpon poore England, objecting both extreme 
beggerie and mere barburiousnes unto iL *399 Sandys 
Europe* Spec. 116371 943 Who striveth by all mcaus to plant 
burbnriouAiiessc among them [the Muscovite*! 

Barbarism (ba-jb&riz’m). [a. F. barbansme 
13 th c., ad. L. barbarism us, a. Gr. /Hap&apt&aut 
1 foreign mode of speech,* f. fiap$apt(-uv to (behave 
or) speak like a foreigner. The extension from 
language to social condition (~F. barbaric, L. 
barbarta, - ics ) is exclusively English.] 

1. The use of words or expression* not in accord- 
ance with the classical standard of a language, 
especially such as are of foreign origin ; orig. the 
mixing of foreign words or phrases in Latin or 
Greek ; hence , rudeness or unpolished condition of 
language. 

1379 Lylv Eubhues 'Arb.) 131 Affected with their bar- 
baruine. *613 R. C. Table Alph., Barbarisms, rudenesse, 
a corrupt forme of writing or speaking. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. U701I 307 /r Amongst the faults of Speech is Bar- 
harism. 1670 Cotton Etpemoni.i. 16 The French Tongue, 
which then first began to purge it self from the Barbarism 
of post Apes. 

b. A foreign or non-classical word or idiom. 

Marprel F.pit. G J b, I would not haue you clalme 
all the skill, in Harbarismes and Solecismes vnto your self. 
*638 Baker Balzac's Lett . 1x654' III. 235 He smells a Bar- 
barisine, or an incongruity seven miles off*. X7$a Johnson 
Rambl. No. 194 f 7 Every fashionable barbarism of the 
present winter. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 3 93 
A barbarism, then, is a fault of style originating in rude- 
ness nnd ignorance ; but a solecism is a fault of style ori- 
ginating in affectation and over-refinement. 

2. Barbarous social or intellectual condition ; 


absence of culture ; uncivilized ignorance aiid rude- 
ness. (The proper opposite of civilization .) 

1384 Powkl Lloyds Cambria 388 Withdraw any people 
from ciuility to Barbarisme. x6xa Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1787) s Have risen from barbarism to civility. 1883 Clan- 
vill Steps. Set. 79 After Barbarism had overrun Rome and 
Athens.. Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. iiL (2858' x6x The im- 

perceptible boundary between civilisation and barbarism. 

b. A trait or characteristic of such a condition. 


Howki l Lett. (1650^ II. 5S Plundering and other 
barbarisme* that reign now abroad. 18ft Gen. P. Thomson 
Audi A it. HI. cxiv. 45 All obsolete barbarisms are coming 
back upon us. x8vx Daily Hews x 5 Dec, The open gas flames 
. .are as much a barbarism in the view of sanitary science. 

1 3. Barbarous cruelty ; Barbarity. Obs. 

1803 Florio Montaigne 1634) 393 Some spice of that bar- 
barisme [death by torture). 181s Steed Hitt. Gt . Brit. ix. 
xiv. (1639) 767 So exquisite a barbarisme, as Richards en- 
f.imishmenL *883 M anlev Cretins Low-C. Warrt 715 
Ignominously tormented and numbered, which in the 
Salvages, was but ignorance ; but in the Spaniards, perfect 
Barbarisme. 

Barbarity (baibee-rTti). In 6 -Hie. [f. L. 
barbar-us Barbarous + -ity : not in L or F.J 
fl.-" Barbarism a. Obs. 6r trek. (The earliest 
sense, taking place of the earlier barbaric, and now 
in its turn superseded by bafbarism.) 

*370 1 jc vi NS Manip. /tog BarhaHte, barbariet. 1804 Jar. I. 
Counterbl. (Arb.) op From bos* corruption and barbarity. 
1898 Sidney On Gout. iiL 1 13 <1704) 979 That wretched 
Barbarity in which the Romans found our Ancestors. 1773 
Johnson Lett. 8t 1 . 161 A nation Just rising from hnrbanty. 
*8tf R. Chapman Jae. V. 89 At this time . . barbarity and 
ignorance bad not overspread Scotland. 


2. Barbarous or savage cruelty, such at la alien 
to civilization : inhumanity. (Tjie^iiiual seme.) 


humour or these men. ins px vu* roy. rouna n erf ^ 
(1840) 183 With breach of faith, with cruelty and barbarity. 
1796 Morse Amor. Geog. 1 , 93 When defencelem women . . 
and even babes, are made the victims of their shocking 
barbarity. 18I4 Pall Mall G. 16 Atxg. e/x, 1 have seen some 
cases of horrible barbarity, 
b. with//. An act of barbarous cruelty. 

17*8 Pom Iliad xxiv. 963 Oh I might I . .these barbarities 
tepayl #1711 Atterbury Serin. Martytd. Chat. /. (K.) 
He nad borne lesser barbarities *878 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sb. J. 1. L 3 These two extraordinary men rivalled or ex- 
ceeded Attfla in their wholesale barbarities. 

2 . Of language « Barbarism i, and 1 b. 106 s. 
*708 tr. Dubitrs Reel. Hitt . i6lb C. II. v. 39 He always 
uses Latins Terms and avoids Barbarity. 1707 Swift Eng. 
Tongue Wks. 1753 1 1 . 1. 199 To quit their simplicity of style 
for affected refinement* . . which ended by degrees in many 
barbarities. *798 Pkgok Anonym. 1*809) 471 We have our 
monstrous , prodigious, nut, shocking, devilish, at every 
turn: are we not driving towards Barbarity! 

4. Barbarism of style in art. b. with //. An in- 
stance of wont of artistic cul'ure. 


*844 Evelyn Mem. 11857' 1 - ia J When architecture was but 
newly recovered from the Gothic barbarity. *86o Tyndall 
Glac . 1. 1 97. 315T0 shame by the beauty or her structures the 
comparative barbarities of Art. *879 Mma Braddon I ’txru 
1 . L at The oak uanelling was painted white, a barbarity 
on the part of. . the West end decorators. 

Baroarimtion (bftubfiraiz^> Jail), [f. next l 
-ati on : cf. civilization .1 ft. The action of making 
barbarous, b. Barbarized state. 

ilea W. Taylor in Month. Mag . LI II. 103 The misery . . 
and barbarization of the boorish classes. *834 Blachw. 
Mae . LXXVI. 143 The . . barbariiation of the academic 
laiin. 1866 Howulls I ' enet . Life (1883) II. xvi. 36 Thu 
barbarisation of the Italian continent by . .civil wars. 

Bftrbftrisft (ba jbaraiz , v . ; also -ise. [In 
Milton's use (sense i) f ad. Gr. &ap&api(-uv to (be- 
have or) S[)eak like a barbarian, but in the other 
senses, the .-uflix ha* its modem transitive foice ns 
in civil-izc , as if f. L. barbar-us + -ize ] 

1. intr. To ?j>enk or write like a barbarian ; to 
violate the laws of Latin or Greek grammar. 

1844 Milton Educ. (188^1 5 The ill habit.. of wretched 
barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom. 165s Barks- 
dale Nymgha Lib. •18161 a If she barbarize, like txiys .it 
school. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XI 1 . a-- 3 To bar- 
barize in language. 

2. traits. To rentier barbarous. 

*M J«». Bkaumont Psyche xv. xlix. 1T.1 Barbarized by 
a mutual war. 1796 Rurkk Let . Hidde Lord Wks. VIII. 18 
l*he hideous changes which have since barbarized Frame, 
stay G. (.'hai mi kn Caledonia 1 . 11. vi. 307 To distract, ami 
barbarize the Irish. x868 Bushnfli Serin, living .Wy. jj 
I f we choose to let our hearts be barbarized. 


b. To corrupt or alter ilAngimgc) from any classi- 
cal standard or type (or what is so considered). 

1708 Morgan Algiers 1. iv. 244 I>arje was no other than 
Gregorio, tho’ somewhat Barbarized. 1791-1804 D’Israi i i 
Cur. Lit. (18581 1 1 1 . 30 The French revolutionists . . almost 
barbarised the pure French of the Augustan age of their 
literature, zfti Freeman l fist. Ess. Ser. I. vi. 110 The 
name* of the most famous European cities are mutilated or 
barbarized. 

3. intr. To grow barbarous, fall into barbarism. 
18*4 Blachw. Mag. XV. 594 The Irish character, .appear* 
to be rapidly barbarizing. 1871 Luwf.i.i. Study ll tad. m 
Casquet Lit . I. 394/1, I felt myself sensibly barbarizing. 

Bft’rbftrised, ppl. a. [f pree. + -ED.] Made 
barbarous ; reduced to barbarism. 

x6oa Campion A rt Eng. Poes is in Astitam*s Scholem. 1 1863^ 
261 In those lack -learning times, and in barbarized Italy, 
began that vulgar and eerie kind of Pnerie . . wriich we 
abusively call Kirae and Meetcr. 1839 Tiurlwall Greets 
VI. alix. 169 A barbarised colony of Cuuue 
Bft’rbftrisis&g, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -iNO L] The 
action or process of making barbarous. 

1881 Max M 0 li.br Lect. Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. v. (1B64' aos 
The same barbariring has affected all other Roman dialects. 

BftTbftrbdng, fpl. a. n. as prec. + -INO'A] 
ft. Acting or speaking as barbarians, b. Reduc- 
ing to barbarism. 0 . Becoming barbarous 

x88a Fuller Worthies >1840) I. 903 These barliari/ing 
English were . . endeared to the interest of Ireland. 1809 
Southey in O. Rev. 1 . 288 Barbarous and barbarizing war- 
fare* s$33 Milman Lat. t hr. (1864' I X. xiv. ifi. 09 The 
barbariring Augustan historian. 1839 Kingsley^ // re. II. 
X04 A stationary, if not a barbarizing system of society. 1874 
Maiiafpy StH\ L(fe Greet c i. 5 Disintegrating and bai- 
barising forces. t 

Bftrbftro orftoy. Tf. Gr. fiapdapos + -*pmm : 
see -CRACY ] Government or rule by barbarians 
as that of Italy by the German emperors. 

*868 Felton Anc. * Mod. Greece II. xi. 466 Better fitted 
to live under a constitution than under a burbarocraty. 

Barbarous ihazharas), 0 . [f. L. barbar-us, 

a. Ur. PapBap ot + -ou.s : p eceded in usq l»y the 
simple Barba k(k, without suffix. The Gr. word 
had probably a primary reference to speech, and is 
compared with I .. balbus stammering. Tim sense- 
development in ancient times was (with the Greeks) 
• foreign, non-Hellenic," later 1 outlandish, rude, 
brutal* ; (with the Romans) * not lot tin nor Greek/ 
then * pertaining to those outside the Roman em- 
pire*; hence 4 uncivilized, uncultured,' and later 



'non-Christiaiv* whence 
generally 'mage, rude, savagely cruel, ibhuman.' 
The later uaea octiir first in Eng* the L. and Gr. 
senses appearing only in translators or historians.] 
1 . Of language : in' trig. Not Greek ; suing, not 
Greek nor Latin ; Acute, not classical or pure tX atm 
or Greek), abounding in 'barbarisms.* Hence, 
b. Unpolished, without literary culture $ pertain- 
ing to an illiterate people. 

tld Pl/gr. Per/. |W, de W. 1531) • My Vjtti b atoms .. 
andmy tonge vary barbarous*. ^Starsky England 
ice at or * - — ** * * 


our law . . wryten in thys barbarous* langage 
laired, Knowi. ni Bar- 


1,93 To 

tuc. old Frenchl 4347 Booaoa 

barouae Latin doth altar from tnv Latina 

Sckolem. (1863) 71 Avoidyng barbarous ryming. 1A00 Dym- 
mok Treat Irel. <18431 47 Barbarous for the Latyn but 
cyuill for the aence. stu Cotgr., Narquoii, the pibbridge, 
or barbarous language un«d among them (Gipsies], ima 
Bri>j*lkv Lad, Lit. x. <16971 *47 Will Mill write raise Latino* 
barbarous ph renew 1751 Johnson Ramil. No. 169 V6 From 
which (Latin] . . the present European tongues are nothing 
more than barbarous degenerations, nil Ram Aristet. 
Leg, iv. it 74 The mystery oontained In the vowels of those 
barbarous words [Barbara, Cetarent, etc.], iffi Cow per 
Wad 11. 1063 The Carians, people of a barbarous speech. 
i>S7 Ruskin Pel. Earn. Art 9 A wholly barlmrous use of 
the word, barbarous in a double sense, ror it is not English, 
and it is bad Greek. 

2 . Of people : Speaking a foreign language, foreign, 
outlandish ; trig. non-Hellenic ; then , not Roman, 
living ontside the Roman Empire ; sometimes, not 
Christian, heathen. (Often with a glance at sense 3.) 

134a Uoau. Apo/k. 985a, Bearyng rewle among the Bar* 
harous that is to weete, the PortugaUes. 1543 Thahkron 
Vigo's Whs. Gloss., The barbarous auctoura vse alcohol 
. .lor moost fyne poudre. 1611 Bible TraneL Pref. 4 The 
Scythian counted the Atheniarnwhom he did not vn demand, 
barbarous. — Acts xxviii. 9 The barbarous people shewed 
vs no little kindneswe. 1713 Porn IViadser Per. 365 Let 
barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train. 

8. Uncultured, uncivilized, unpolished; rode, 
rough, wild, savage. (Said of men, their manners, 
customs, products.) The usual opposite of civiliud. 

1538 Stabkky England 1x7 A gret rudenes and a bar- 
barouse custume unyd wyth us. 1387 Golding De Meenay 
viii. 06 Let vs come to Lawes, for euen the barbarousest 
people had of them. x6ox Shako. 7 'wet. N. iv. i. u Bar- 
barous Caues, Where manners nere were preach’d. 1639 
N. Carpenter Geer. Del. 11. xiii. 9x4 A barbarous and vn- 
cluil place. 1698 Flscknoe Epigr. 67 Would tame fierce 
lions, and civilize barharousest Ravages. 1780 Harms Philol. 
Pina. (1841) 514 Italy at the beginning of her history was 
burtarou*. 1840 Carlylk Heroes ii. 105 An uncultured 
semi-barbarous son of Nature. 

4 . Savage in infliction of cruelty, cruelly harsh. 
[1538 Starkey England iv. 107 Tyranny* and Barhams 

pryncys. J 1988 Shako. Tit . A. 1. 1. 378 Thou art a Romaine, 
be not barbarous. <*s6ao Z. Boyd Jtiods Planters (1855) 154 
litis barbarous villaine did no merCy show. cs86o Eh. 
Com. Prayer K. Chas. Mart., A constant meek suffering of 
all barbarous indignities, x 749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. 
xii. It would be barbarous to part Tom and the girl. 1876 
Mozlky Univ. germ. v. 1 11 1 he barbarous aspect of war. 

5 . Like the speech of barbarians ; harsh-sounding 
rudely or coarsely noisy. 

1645 Milton Sonn. xii, A barbarous noise environs me Of 
owls and cuckooa, noses, apes, and dogs. 1867 — P. L. vn. 
39 The barbarous dissonance Of Bacchus and hie Revellers. 
1709 De Fok Voy. round World ( 1840)953 Innumerable rills 
. . making a barbarous and unpleasant sound. 1896 Olmsted 
Slave States 94 The music was wild and barbarous. 

1 6. « Barbaric a. Obs. 

1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Arc. 111. 63 The trappings of his horse 
emboss'd with barbarous gold. 

Barbarouily (bajb&rcsli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-I.Y 54.1 In a barbarous manner: a. as to speech. 

xni Elyot Gov. i. xiii, Whiche. .speake the most barbar- 
ously that they can imagine. safe Pun kniiam Eng. Poesie 
(Ark) 957 The foulest vice in language is lo speake bar- 
barously. 1867 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy in Arb. Gamer 
1 1 1. 563 Now languages . . barbarously mingled with the 
l.atin. 1895 Ijodki.l ft Scott Gr. Lex., Bmpbm po ftutdm , 
to speak Greek barbarously. 

b. as to social or intellectual condition, culture, 
or art. 

199a Huloet, Barbarously© or rudelye. >697 Davbnant 
Rutland He. (1673) 348 Loving so barbarously the uncleanly 
ease of his own life. 01761 Mrs. Delany Life h Corr. 
(t86i 1 III. s8 In the afternoon, went to hear 'Samson* 
murdered most barbarously, 

o. as to crnclty. 

1611 Bible a Mate. xv. a 0 destroy not so cruelly and 
barbarously. 171a Addison Sped. No, 483 p 9 Her mother 
used one of her nieces very barbarously. x8oe Coleridge 
To Wtdgewood Jan., It is mast barbarously cold. 
BirbftVOmtM (bSubfomta). [f. as prec. ♦ 
•NB 8 S .1 The quality of being barbarous ; the de- 
gree of barbarism or barbarity : a. in language, 

1948 Coverdalk Rrasm . Par. % Cor. xi. 6 He eonfew 
his rudenes and barfaarousnes in language, 1984 Howard 
Putted 1 To ftdr.. The harharouanesse . . of thys our Eng- 
Mia lounge. x86x Weight Ess. Arckmot IL xxilL 947 
The berhafousnesa of monkish I At in. 

b. in behaviour, condition, culture, or art 

1949 Latimeb Sena. bgf. Edw. VI, v. (Arb.) 140 That wyi 
UyngetheRealnralntoa very* barbarousoee and vtter decays 
oTIeamynga. *76* Hume Hid. Rag. L vi. 147 From the 
harbaiuusness of die country. >898 Sat. Rev. 3 Mar. e&ft 
A substantial tuaewblanoe .. between dm barbaronsnim of 
different patted* 

o. in cruelty ; - Barbarity a. 


Par. Mari I v. 4 Ctaefl barber. 
siBs Morden G 


tg4 8 Uuatt, etc., R\ w 

of oartain nations, site Morden Geeg. Reel. 460 
>«. and its Barbaroumoesa to Us captives. 

(bfribftri). Forms: 4 borberie, 5 
barbre, birborio, -ye, 6 barbery, 5- basbary. 
[ 1 . a. OF. barbarie, ad. L. barbarim, barbarih, 'land 
of barbarians, barbarism,' f. barbarous BabBabouo. 
In IX nit f. Arab. ^4 Barbar , Berber , applied 

by the Arab geographers from ancient times 
to the native* of N. Africa, west and south of 
Egypt According to some native lexicogra- 
pher, of native origin, f. Arab, barbarm 'to talk 
noisily and confusedly ' (which is not derived from 
Gr. BapRapo t); according to others, a foreign 
wend, African, Egyptian, or perk, from Greek. r i he 
actual relations (if any) ot the Arabic and Gr. 
words cannot be settled ; but in European longs. 
Barbarim. , Barbarie , Barbary , have from the first 
been treated os identical with L. barbarim, Byzantine 
Gr. 0 ap 0 ap(a land of barbarians : see sense 1.] 

L Barbarous nationality, state, or speech. 
fL Foreign nationality; tsp. non-Christian, i.e. 
Saracen or pagan nationality ; heathenism, cmcr. 
Non-Christian lands. Also attrib. * Paynim. Obs. 

a ijmL E. Psalter cxiv. 1 In ou La -gate of I rode, Oute of 
EgijjT.Qfthe folke of harterie. ex )RS Chaucer Mane/ 


s 430-90 tr. Higdon <18631 1- 3*3 Wytlaadia is . . inhablte 
with peple of barbre worschippenge ydolos. 148a Carton 
Ckroa, Eng. ccxxxviiL 963 His fame, .come in to hethne* 


and barbarye. ij 

achane of work o 

in the Barbarv onely 

also of a gracious Church. 

1 2 . Barbarity, barbarism, barbaronsness. Obs . 

^ 1984 Becon Flower Godly Pr, (1B44) 49 Nothing but cruel 
harbary and lion.like fiarcancM. a 1971 Jrwku. Serm, bef. 
] aeem (1383', Come to such ignorance and barbarie. 1633 
kidmobk in F. Lee Valid. Aortic. Ord. (1869) 84 Through 
tyrannical aubjection and mere berhary of their inhabitanta. 
f 3 . Uncultivated speech, as opposed to a classical 
;e or classic diction. Also attrib. Obs. 


1909 Hawes Past. Pleas. 38 The langage rude . . The 
barbary tongue. Ibid. 48 Tolde wyth tongue of barbery, 
In rude maner, t6o8 Toubnbub Rev. Trag, iv. iL toy Their 
common talke b nothing but Barbery Latin. 


long 

(sou, Ess. (1874) 701 The Folity 


XX. as proper name. 

4 . The Saracen countries along the north coast 
of Africa. (The only surviving sense.) 

1996 Shake. Merck. V. 111. ii. 879 From Liihon, Barbary, 
and India. m8s Gibbon Decl \ 4 /Mi, Haa justly nettled as 
a local dcnomlnatiou (Barbary) * 

Africa. 1843 Macauijiv Add / j 
and Religion of Barbary. 

b. attrib., csp. Barbary apo, gum, ban, horaa. 

1997 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. Iv. 10B Hee will not awagger 
with a Barbarie Henna. >807 Tohskll Pour/, Beasts 097 
Which the common people call Barbary Hones. s8is 
Markiiam Coumtr. Content 1. y. The Berbary Kauleon, the 
Merlin and the Hobby. 1774 Golden. Nat. Hid. (x86a) 1 1. 
111. vu 75 They [the Guinea.hen] are by aome called the 
Barbary.hen. 1849 Browning Solit. Sb. Cloister PoetnR 1 1. 
969 An twere a Barbary ComairV itra Ure Diet. Arts I. 
989 Barbary Gum, sometimes called Morocco gum. the pro- 
duct of the Acacia gummifera, imported from Tripoli, etc. 
Mod. The only quadrumanous animal found in Europe is the 
Barbary Ape, of which acolonyexistson the rock of Gibraltar. 

O. ellipt. f A Barbary horse, a barb. Obs. Also, 
A kind of fancy pigeon. Cf. Barb sb£ 

1809 B. Jonron SiLWom. iv. i, Be aeen o' your Barbary 
©Ren. tin J. Hall Paradoxes 144 That could outran a 
Hart ora Barbary. 1894 R. Mu die Featk. Tribes Brit. I. 74. 

tBirbuya L fa. OF. barbarin, •ine, ad. late 
L. Harbarfn-us, f. barbarous (taken substantively). 
Displaced in Eng. by (tarbarian. 1 * Barbarian. 

xjBe Wtcliy Rom. i. 14 To Grekfs and barbaiynt, or 
hetkene men . . I am dettour. 1483 Leg. Rood (1871) 133 
Constantyn came wyth a grete multytude of barbaryns. 

, tBft'rbarynCe 2 . Obs rare. [f. wed.L.barbar-/s 

Barberry -ine.] « Barberry. 

Maundev. ii. 14 (.hire Lord [was), .erouned eft with 


a whyte Thorn, that men elepeth Barbarynes . _ 
c 1440 Premp. Parv. as Barbaryn frute, Barbeum. Barbaryn 
tre, Barbarie. 

Bftrbutfrl(l« (bajbiste L bft jlribtel). [a. F. 
barbastelle , It. barbastrelb (Florio 161 1).] A bat 
of a dark brown colour (. Piccolos barbcutel/us), 
found in France and Germany. 

1791 Smblue Bstfon's Nat. Hist. IV. 393 The sixth species 
1 call Barboatelle, from the Italian word larbastclto , which 
also signifies a bat. x8ij Ringlet A aim. Biog. I. 110 The 
Barbastelle Bet is somewhat larger than the two first species. 
1847 QkMQ.Barbastet fiat . 

MVbflkt* (b&’iUrit ', a. fad. I* barbdtus bearded, 
t barba beard.] Bearded ; in Bet, and Zoel. fur- 
nished with a small hairy tuft or tufts. 

9 *91 E. Hamilton Flora flemseob. B17 Common Mullein 
.. Tbe (Uattentt . . barbate. 1856 8 W. Clark Van dor 
Hoeveds ZeoL 1. 318 Scatopkaga — Head barbate beneath. 

tSnfeetoa,* Obs. ram. [f. as prec. + -bd.] 
*r Barbed, as an arrow, b. Bearded, barbate. 

178a T.Wahton Hist. Ridding tou 63 (T.>, A dart uncom. 
monly batbated. i8ee Rees CycL, B ar ba te di.ee/, is a lekf 
tarminated by a bunch of strong hairs. 

t Sarta'tnlou, «. on. (t T„ bartotui-us, 
dim. ot iarij/tu.} Having bnt • (mall txanl. 


1 [Fr. berberis]. 


tdbm Tkuea u IL (1844) 9 Old men wfl be ariiamed lobe 
ouercome in counaayle . . by one that is barhatulona. 

iBwbt. [Fr, ad. It. and Kumansch bat hi 1 (- 
med.L. barba, also bathos , barbamtu) tmde, lit 
'the bearded.*] Respectful title given by the Vau- 
dois to their teacbeis. 

xyxe in Depicts Etc!, Hist. 16 tk C. L in. 367 The Barbes 
..have not the courage to own their Doctrine avowedly. 
“ ~ G. Fasei Ayafrjr ^y^The Barbs who visited them 


lia. Ibid. 338 Barbca. 

SOM (ba'jbfkitf), sb. Forms: 7 bor- 

beou, 7-8 borbeou, 8 bnfbiouo, 7 p borbaouo, 
8- barbecue, (9 babraoot). [ad. Sp. bmrbamo, 
a. Haitian barbaeba (E. E Tvlor) 'a homework of 
sticks set upon posts* ; evidently the same as the 
babracot (fa French spelling) of the Indians, of 
Guiana, mentioned by Im Thurn. (The alleged 
Fr. barbs A geseue 'beard to tail,' is an absurd con- 
jecture suggested merely by the sound of the word.)] 
X A rude wooden framework, used in America 
for sleeping on, and for supporting above a fire 
meat that is to be smoked or dried. 

i6svDammbb Voy. (1699) 1. so And lay there all night, upon 
our Borbacu's, or ftmmat of Stickn, raised about 3 loot from 
the Ground. Ibid I. 86 His Couch or Barbecu of Slides, 
rijn Boodam-Whrtham Reraima alv. 195 For preservation, 
a barbecue in erected, and the fish are smoked over a lira 
t88j Im Thurn Indians ef Gniesaa u. 47 Fires, above which 
were babracots loadad with beef — XL 048 A babracot it a 
sty of green sticks built over a fire on which the meat is 

2 . An iron frame for broiling very large joints, 
1798 Bailey Housek. Du’t. 147 When the belly side is 
• . steady upon the gridiron or barbecue, pour into the belly 
of the hog. etc. 

8. A hog, ox, or other animal broiled or roasted 
whole ; see also quot. 1861 , and Barbkcui v. s. 

1784 Foote Patron 1. L (1774) 6. 1 am invited to dinner on 
a barbicu. sSag Sckuythili Fishing Co. in Bibliographer 
Dec. 11B81) 93/1 A fine barbecue with spiced sauce. s86x 
Tvlor Auakuac iv. 94 A kid that had been cooked In a 
hole In the ground, with embers upon It. . . This is called a 
1 barbecoa ' — a barbecue. 

4 . (in U. S.) A large social entertainment, usu- 
ally in the open air, at which animals are roasted 
whole, and other provisions liberally supplied. 

xlof W. Irving Kuicherb. iv. in. (1849) 040 Engaged in a 
great ' barbecue/ a kind of festivity or carouse much prac- 
tised in Merry land. 1(84 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 37 Oct. v/j 
At the Brooklyn barbecue, which Governor Cleveland re- 
cently attended, 4000 kegs of beer were dispensed. 

6. An open floor on which coffee-beans, etc. may 
be spread out to diy. 

1895 Kingsley Westw. Ho / xix. (D.), The barbecu or 
terrace of white plaster, which ran all round the front. 1U1 
Cassells Mag. Aug. 598/1 The [coffee-Jbeans . . are carried 
to the ‘barbecue/ an open space paved with cement or as- 
nhalte, where they ere spread on matting . . to dry. 1889 
Lady Bsasnky la Trades 934 A barbecue is the name given, 
in Jamaica, to the house which contains the threshing-floor 
and apparatus for diylng the coffee. 

BuMOM (ba'jbfki/ 3 ), v. Forms : 7-9 bar- 
baoue, -inu(u, 8- ikew, 8- barbecue, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To dry or cure (flesh, etc.) by exposure upon 
a barbecue ; see the sb. (senses 1 and 5). 

*681 Hickesinoill Jamaica 76 Some are sb|in. And their 
flesh forthwith Barbncu’d and eat 1779 AdaYu Amer. lud. 
408 They out them [pompionaj into . . slices, wMch they 
barbecue, or dry with a sloe* heat 1794 Stedman Surinam 
(1813) I. sv. 406 They use little or no salt, but barbacue 
their game and fish in the smoke, sija Isee Babskcukd xj. 

2 . To broil or roast (an animal) whole ; e.g. to 
split a hog to the backbone, fill the belly with 
wine and stuffing, and cook it on a huge gridiron, 
basting with wine. Sometimes, to cook (a joint) 
with the same accessories. Sec also Barbecu*;/. 3. 

1890 Mrs. Bkhn Widow R. 11. iv. 336 Let's berbicu this 
fat rogue. 170a C Mathkr Magn. Christ i vu. vi. (1859) 
556 when they came to see the bodies of so many of their 
countrymen terriblybarbikew'd. 1789 Mas. Rafeald Eng. 
Honsehpr. (*778) xxx To barbecue a l.eg of Pork. 1803 
Iami Roast Pig, £7*0(1867) >6j Barbecue your whole hogs 
to your palata 

Birbseisd (bft’jbfkidd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ID.] 

1 . Dried or cured by exposure on a barbecue. 

1737 Wesley Whs. (1879) I. 44 A little barbecued bear's 

flesh, (that is, dried in the sun). 1839 W. Irvinu Wo/ert's 
R. (*855) S9X Loaded with barbacued meat. 

2 . Broiled or n asted whole. 

173a Pope Homed Sat. 11. ii. 96 Send me, Gods I a whole 
Hog barbecu'd I 1897 Mas. Dorset Peacock at //., A bar- 
becued- mouse was prepared for the owl. 1897 Barham 
Ingot Leg. (1877; 209 1 he barbecu’d sucking-pig *s crisp'd 
to a turn. 

BUTbsouing, vbt. sb. [f. as prec. f-iN0L] 
The action or process of the vb. Barbkcue. 

1718 Wodrtnv Corr. (1843) II. *5° When these diabolical 

operations were gone through, they finished all by barbilcew- 

ing of the gentleman I 1794 Stedman Surinam (18x3) I. 
eoi The barbecuing consists In laying the fish upon twigs 
of wood above the Tire, where, by the smoke, they dry. . 
BarbMRti, V. and///, a. ; alto 9 babraoot, 
•od.] Variants of Barbacue, -n. 

1887 Clayton in Phil. Trane. XLI. 160 A Piece of Veni- 

son barbecuted, that is, wrapped up in leaveiL and roasted ha 
the Embers. 1743 Dk. Richmond ibid. XLI 1. 311 He then 
laid It anile Open like . . a Barbacute Pig to be broiled. 
iThui — * " " ' ' 


SlillM 

ofthe 


juin Indians g/Guisma xL 148 The meat and a 

fish is smoked or babracoted. 
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Bttbad (biibd\ ppl. a.l [f. Ba«B».,j#1 + -«D.] 

1 1. Bearded. Obs. rare. 

vdga W. Robkrtkon Phrased. Go n. 006 Barbed (L a. Bar* 
bamhabens , Barbatm. 

f 2 . Wearing a B vBU (tense 3). Obs. 

1996 Skelton Magnyf. 1000 Harbyd lyke a donna. 1601 
W. Parrv Shrrleyt J'rajh u86j> 16 Their wowed are., 
wry fairs, barbed every where. 

8. Her . Having a calyx * coloured proper. 

8011 Gwillim Heraldry 111. ix. iso A row gules Barbed 
and Seeded. 1064 Boutkll Heraldry Hitt, 4 P*p, XL 70 
The term barbed denotes die small green leaves, the poiatf 
of which appear about an heraldic rose. 

4 . Furnished with a barb or barbs. 


I 0 ii Bible Job all. 7 Canst thou fill hisskinne with barbed 
yronn 7 »i0 Pope Odyss . tv. 499 Bait the barb'd steel 1870 
Bryant Hewer I. vui. a$i Bight barbfed shafts I Kent. 

Barbed a&bd, baibed), fpl. a* [f. Barb sb* 
•f ku.J Of a horse : Armed or caparisoned with 
a barb or bard ; properly Bakded. 

1509 Hawks Path Pleas, xxvii. lvii, My fayre barbed 
steda a sfiif Rai.eigh Prerog. Purl. <i6eS) 27 Many Earles 
could bring into the field a thousand Barbed hones, a 1711 
Ken Edmund Wka. X7ai II. 84 As a barb’d Steed in Fignt, 
who nothing fears. 1814 Scorr Ld. /ties vi. xxiii, Or what 
may their short swords avail, 'Gainst barbed hone and shirts 
of utailT 

f Bllbad-Ott. Obs. A military engine; see 


quot. 

1489 Caxton Faytet 0/ A. 11. xxix. I vj b, For to make a 
werrely holde that men calle a barbed catte, and a bewfrey 
that shal have ix. fadome of lengths and two of brede, ana 
the said catte six fadoine of lengths and two of brede. 

Barbel (ba\ibdl). Forms : 4-5 barb all (e, 5-6 
-by 10, 6-7 -bil(l, 6-8 -ble, 7 -bell, 6- barbel, 
[a. OF. barbel (i jth c. in Littrd), mod. barbeau 
• barbel, 1 and 1 little beard * late L. barbellus , dim. 
of barbus barbel (the fish), f. barba beard. Cf. It. 
bat bob the fish.] 

1 . A large European fresh-water fish {Barbus 
vulgaris) of the Carp tribe, deriving its name from 
the fleshy filaments which hang from its mouth. 

e 1380 Chaucer Halade Add. MS. 16156 B. M., pat Barbell 
had swolowed bojre hooke and lace. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, 
Fysshynge 1 1810) s6 The barbyll is a swete fysahe, but it is 
a greasy meets and a peryllous for mannys body. iuB 
Act 1 Elis. xviL | 1 No person . . shall take . . any Barbel 
not being in Length twelve Inches. 1970 Levins Manip. 
/ay A barbie, fish, barbo, -onis. 1611 Cory at Crutlitiss 477 
Great abundance of good fishes . . especially the delicate 
barbilt. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 50 The barbel, 
so named from the barbs or wattles that depend I rum the 
side of che mouth. 

2 . A fleshy filament hanging from the corners of 
the mouth of some fishes, e.g. of the barbel. 

X 0 oi Holland Pliny I. a6x Her little homes or Barbils 
which she [the sea-Frog] hath bearing forth vnder her eies. 
1898 Phil. Tram . XX. 01 Those Barbies which . . the Conger 
is never without. 1880 Gunther Fishes 37 Barbels . . if 
developed and movable, are sensitive organs of touch. 

8. A variety of house-pigeon. 7 Obs. rare. 

1741 Com/l. Fnm. Piece in. 519 The Barbel has a red Eye, 
a snort Tail, and a Bill like a Bulfinch. 

+4. Fart of a helmet protecting the chin ( * OF. 
bar bier, - iere .) 

<1314 Guy Warm. (18401 160 His barbel first adoun he 
deth, W 1 thou ten colour his neb he aetli. 

t B&rbaled, -bled,///, a. Obs. [f. OF. bar- 
bell barbed 4 * -BO.] Barbed, having recurved points. 

1379 Barbour Bruce vm. 57 Vith nrrowes harblyt braid. 
11480 Caxton Ovid's Met. XH. xii, He smote hym fleynge 
with an arowe barbeled. 

BtrbfUati (bijWflrt), a. [f. mod.L. barbell-a, 
dim. of barbula little beard + -ate 2 .] Furnished 
with barbellm or short stiff hairs : specific epithet 
of the pappus in some Composite plants. 

1847 in Craig. 

Barbelled. -tied (ba-jWld), ppl. a. [f. Bar- 
bel -kd 2 .J Furnished with barbels. 

1883 Harper’s Mag. Dec. 106/a The tall and barbeled 
dorsal fins were out of water. 

Barb^lling, -filb&g (b&\ibtttii)\ vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. 4 -ing 1 ; cf. shrimping.] Fishing for barbel. 
1867 F. Francis Angling ui. 76 As set forth in borbelling. 

BarbBlinlata (bubrlMflrit), a. [f. mod.L. 
bat btUula, dim. of barbella : see Baumkllatk.] 
Furnished with barbellulm or minute conical spinet; 
specific epithet of the pappus in some Composite 
plants. >847 in Craig. 

Barter (bl-ibait, sb. Forms : 4-7 harbour, 
•or, 5 -ore, -ur, 6 -our®, 6-7 *sr, 4- barber. 
[ME. harbour , a. AF. harbour , OF. barbeori- L. 
type barbdtdr-em. Barber , rare bef. 1500, is partly 
due to substitution of -er for earlier •our, partly 
to F. bar bier (-It. bar bier e):— L. type • barbd- 
rim ; both f. barba beard.] 

1 . A man, or more rarely a woman, whose business 
it is to shave or trim the beards, and cat and dress 
the hair, of customers. (Now largely replaced by 
hairdresser.) 

Formerly the barber was also a regular practitioner in sur- 
gery and deniiatiy. The Company of Barber-surgeons was 
incorporated by Edward IV. S» 1461 ; under Henry VUI. 
the title was altered to ' Company of Barbara and Surgeons,* 
and barbers were restricted to the practice of dentistry ; in 
1745 they ware divided into two distinct corporations. 


r 1390 Sir Trkir.i. Ixtii, A harbour was redl than, n 
Mabt. Sicily 54 They brogfc* a barber hym befonm. 4 
Wvcur Judg, xvL 19. So* clepide the harbour, and 
phoofe seven heeris of hym. tfS4f» In Wright roe. ( 


Fright he. Cf.) 

m Cheese u Fqf 


tout ris, a harbor. 1474 Caxton Cheese .74 F* 
fere and doubte of the bar boors he made his doughters to 
lerae shauc. 1994 Plat Jewdl-ko. iil 74 If your teeth be 
veria scalte, let son expert Barber first take off the scales. 
1804 Cast. Smith Virginia 11. 30 For Barbers they vae 
their women, a 1809 Bovs Whs. (1819) 59 Like Barbara, 
who cut all other except themselves, was Da Fob Mem. 
Cavalier (1840. 14 No surgeon to be had out a sorry country 
barber. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxvii x He took his 
seat in a barber’s shop. 1841 Dickens Humph. Clock 095, 
I would suggest that barbers is not exactly the kind of lan- 
guage which is agreeable and soothing to our feelings . . I 
believe there is such a word in the dictionary as hair- 
dressers. 

b._/fa One who dips or cuts short ; a curtailer. 

*809 B. Jonson SH. Worn. iu. iL Wka <t6*6) 954 An ex- 
cellent banter of prayers. 

2. alt rib., as in barber fee, -shop, - surgeon (see 
prec.), -surgery ; + barber- monger, a constant 
frequenter of the barber 1 shop, a fop. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. (1871) III. 28a Money for barbour 
fees. 1970 Fui.kb H e skins' Part. 30 Alehouses and Barbar- 
shops. 1609 Shajcs. Lear 11. ii. 36 You whoreson Cullyenly 
Barber-monger, draw, then Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
viil 34 A certificate from Barber Chirurgions Hall of his 
sufficiency. 1849 Milton Colast. Wks. 11851) 358 And like 
an able text man slits it into fowr, that hee may the better 
come at it with his Barbar Surgery. 1884 tr. Boast's Mere. 
Compit. 111. 6a Eased by this common Barber-Surgeon’s re- 
medy. 187a Mask Twain lnnoc. Abr. xii. 8a We hunted 
for a barber-shop. 

8. Special combinations and locutions : Barber's 
basin, a round metal dish with a broad edge having 
a semicircular opening for the neck, so as to allow 
the chin to reach into the bowl (still sometimes 
used as a barber's sign). Barber's block, a rounded 
block on which wiga are made and displayed. 
BarbeVs chair, the chair common to all his cus- 
tomers, fig. a drab, strumpet (odr.). Barbers 
knife, a razor {obs.). Barber's music, harsh, dis- 
cordant music, like that formerly produced by 
customers waiting their turn in a barber's shop, 
where a musical instrument was provided for their 
amusement. Barber's pole, a pole painted spirally 
with red and white stripes, used ai a barber's sign. 

1739 Smollett Quix. I. 101 That helmet . . which looks 
for all the world like a barber’s basin. . Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. 1 1876) toa A barber’s block for supporting wiga 
160* Shake. Alts Well 11. ii. 16 Like a Barbers chaire that 
His all buttockcs. xfiax Burton Anal. Mel. 111. iv. 1. Ui. 
(1651) 665 A notorious strumpet as common as a bar bars 
chair. 1708 Motteux Rabelais' Pantagr. Prognost. v, 
Bonarobaes, Barbers chairs, Hedge-whores. 1660 Pepys 
Diary 5 June My Lord called for the lieutenant's cittern, 
and with two candlesticks, with money in them, for symbols, 
we made barber’s music. 1849 Ld. Braybrooke Pepys V. 


we made barber’s music. 1849 Ld. Braybrooke Pepys V. 
aa x Decker also mentions a ' barber’s cittern’ for every serving- 
man to play upon. 1684 Lend. Gas. Not 1977/4 To be sold 
in York Building . . over against the Barbers Pole. 

Barbar (bavibai), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To dress the beard and hair of, to trim. Also fig. 

x 8 e 8 Shaks. Amt . 4* Cl. 11. ii. 939 Our Courteous Anthony 
. . Being barber’d ten times o’re goes to the PeosL xBxfi f. 
Gilchrist Philos. Etym . 145 Great grammarians . . capable 
of mending our standard compositions, and of bordering 
them into the fashion. 

B&rberttBB (blibores). 7 Obs. rare. [f. Bar- 
ber sb. + -EBB.] A female barber. 

x6xx Cotgh., Barbiere, a barbaresse; a woman, or she 
Barber. x66o Hexham Dutch Diet., Barbierster, a Woman 
barber, or a tiarberease. [la mod. Diets.] 

Ba*rboring, vbl. sb. [f. Barbir v. 4- -ing 1.] 
The ait or work of a barber ; shaving, hairdressing. 

x66o in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 380 The King was pleased 
to take notice of Richard's good barbering. x86o Smiles 
Self-Help ii. 99 Wigs were worn . . an important part of the 
barbering business. 

Barberiflb (btt^barip, 0.; in 5 b&rboryah. 
[f. Barber 4 -ihh.] Of or belonging to a barber. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 94/1 Barborysh hous, barbitondium. 

tBa-rberly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Barber sb, 
4 * -ly ^.] Witn a barber's methods, by shaving. 
X373 Tussbr Hush. (1878) 111 That barberlie handled .. 


X373 Tussbr Hush. (1878) 111 That barberlie handled .. 
thou hast finisht thy cure. 

Barberry, berberry (bfiviWri, b 5 \ib€ri). 
Forms : 5 barber®, 6-7 barbery* -berle, -berrie, 
6-8 berbery, 6-9 barbary, 9 berberry, 8^ bar- 
berry. [ad. med.L. barbaris (in Promp. Parv.), 
be r be r is, F. berberis, 16th c. berbere , Sp. berberis, 
It. berberi, of unknown origin and history. (An 
Arabic barbaris, sometimes cited, is a transcrip- 
tion of the Latin employed by Arabian botanists ; 
there is no such word in native dictionaries, Arabic 
or Persian. Cf. the earlier Barbaryitk.] 

1 . A shrub {Berberis vulgaris) found native in 
Europe and N. America,' wi& apiny shoots, and 
pendulous racemes of small Ael low flowers, suc- 
ceeded by oblong, red, sha/ply add berries ; the 
bark yields a bright yellow aye. Also the genus 
Berberis, of which several American specie* are 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs in Europe. ! 

c 14a® Anturs Arth. vi, Vndnr a lafe sale Or bofc and of ' 
barbate. 1998 Lytb Dedeens 684 The leauea and fruits of 


Barberies are of cowptuion eokfe. mg Brablev Fam. 
Diet., Berbery, or Barberry-Bush- sftaeXiNDunr A at. Sni. 
Set. 31 The spines of the common Berberry are a curious 
■lata of leaf, in which the parenchyma is displaced, and the 
ribs have become indurated. 187a Ouvxu Elem. Bet n. iix 
la moat of the ipcciea of Barberry the tenniual leaflet only 
bdevolooed. 

2 . The berry of this tree. 

*011 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 98 Plaea t y ve a of Choler : 
Eimyve, Lettyaa . . Berbaiyoa. taagAitherp MS. in Simp- 
klnaon Washingtons Introd. 6a Lumps sugar for Conner vc of 
bar buries. 1798 Mas. Glares Cookery v. 70 Garnish v with 
barberries and lemon. . 1884 H. Ainsworth Teener Lend. 85 
A piquant sauce of oiled butter and barberries. 

0. attrib., a* in barberry-bush, -tree, etc. 

1978 Lytb Dodeens 684 With the greens leaues of the Her- 
berts bush they make sawce to sate with meates. 18x4 Sir 
H. Daw Aerie. Chew. a66 The popular notion amongst 
farmers, that a barberry tree in the neighbourhood of a field 
of wheat often produces the mildew. 1830 Stoneholsk 
Ax holme 353 An old barbary tree, xftu Longp. Hitvm. 
Introd. xoj Ine tangled burberry-bushes hang their tufts of 
criaxou berriex. 

BtT beg gying, vbl. sb. Gathering barberriea. 
1899 Thoseau Lett. (18651 x8a, I am off a-barberrying. 
Biirbiiy (bft jbnri). Also 5 (borborcry;, 6 
barbary. [a. F. barber ie (15th c. in Godtfroy), 
f. barbier barber.] 

+ 1 . A barber's shop. Obs . 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. 94/1 Barb o rer y, or harbours hous.] 
2. The barber's art or crait ; shaving. 

1940 Act 30 Hen. VI U, xlil I 1 Offences . . against the 
good order of barbary or surgery. 1897 View Pen at Laws 
98 Neither shall any Chirurgeon there u*e Barbery or 
Shaving. 1867 Pale Mall G. ax Feb. 4 Tonsor . . wa» a 
master in barbery. 

t Barbet 1 . Obs. [a. F. barbette, OF. barbel e, 
dim. oi barbe beard.] 

1 . A small beard or (?) barbel, rare. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton. 1x4 marg ., Being skalyand having 
a couple of barbels. 

2. - Barb sb.* 3 . 

1x300 Pol. Songs. 154 The bout and the barbet wyth 
frountel shule feje. 

Barbet 2 (baubet). [a. F. barbet, prob. OF. 
barbet ppl. adj. «■ barbu ‘lieardcd.’J 
1 . A little dog with long curly hair, a poodle. 
*780 Coxu Russ. Disc. 936 Hounds, grey-hounds, barbet a. 
1987 Beckpoed Italy (18341 11 . so; Fleeces ..as silky at. 
tne hair of a barbet. x8ox Hkl. williams Sk. Fr. Rep. II. 
xxxvi, Amidst those piles of corpses, .was a little barbet-dog. 

t 2 . A name given by Reaumur and others to a 
worm covered with tufis of white filaments, which 
feeds on aphides. Obs. 

X733 In Chambers Cvcl. Supp. 

o. A family of birds, lound in warm countries, 
distinguished by a short conical bill, with tufts of 
bristles at its base. (In F.. barbu.) 

x8aa Burchkll Trav. 1 . 318 Little noisy barbet, which the 
Hottentots call / lout Rapper \ wood cutter). x88o Wallace 
1 st, Life ii. 97 Barbels are gaily-coloured fruit-eating birds. 

II Barbette (bozbc t), sb. [Fr., dim. of barbe 
beard : see -ettb.] A platform or mound of earth 
within a fortification, on which guns are raised so 
that they can be fired over the parapet. Guns en 
barbette, barbette gun or battery \ those so mounted 
as to fire over the parapet ; similarly in ironclad 
ships (see quot. 18; 6). Hence attrib., as in bat - 
bette-cruiser, - turret . 

E77B Sinks Mil. Guide, When the parapet of a work ixonly 
of such a height that the guns may nre over it without being 
obliged to moke embrasures, it is said the guns fire en 
Barbet. x8aa Byron Juan vii. xii, Two batteries . . Case- 
mated one, and t'other 1 a barbette/ x8n C King Sierra 
Hev. vii. x5x A huge slab pointed out like a barbette gun. 
*878 Daily Hews 5 May 8/1 A 'barbette* battery . . is a 
battery ofguns exposed on the upper deck, but enc-osed in 
a fixed turret, which only partially . . protects the guns and 
the gunners. x 8 R| Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 9/9 A twLi-screw 
barbette cruiser. 

t Barbette, t Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. barbe te-r, 
-etter ( » mod.F. bar bote r). Cf. It. barbottare to 
stammer, mumble, balbottevolc stammering, L. bal- 
butire to stammer.] To moke inarticulate sounds, 
to mutter. 

c 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xiv. Hi, Whan they wene to 
■peke they barbette w* gronyng voys. 

Barbioan (ba-Jbik*n). Forms: 3-barbioan; 
3 barbyoon, berbikan, 4 -oan, barbygan, 4-6 
-oan(e, 5 barbakane, 5 7 -oan®, 6 barbioane, 
7 -oon. [a. F. barbaeane, in lath c. barbaqumne 
( - Pr., Sp. barbacana, Pg. barbacao, It. barbaeane), 
of uncertain origin, pern, from Arab, or Pen.: 
barbar hh&nah ia a possible Pen. combination, 
meaning * house on the wall/ but examples of its 
actual use are wanting. Devic suggests Arab. 
barbahh canal or channel through which water 
flows, whence the sense *l©9p-hole* might come. 
Littrd gives aa one sense in r n * ouverture longue 
et dtroite pour l'dcoulement des eaux,* but sense 1 
seems to be the earliest in OF. also. CoL Yule 
suggest! Arab.-Pers. b&b-hh&nak * gate-house,' the 
regular name in the east for a towered gateway ; 
but it ia not easy to derive from this the Romanic 
forma in bar-,\ 
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L An outer fortification or defence to a city or 
castle, esp. a doable tower erected over a gate or 
bridge • often made strong and lofty, and serving 
u a watch-tower. 

«I)N W. M Bislbsw. in Wright Vec. 130 Barbycons, 
emtemuralia. 0 1300 Cursor M. 10033 pa berbikniM (v. r. 
barbycan*, -Scum) teuen i&at es a-bute, pat stand** thrt 
bailies wit-vte . . er be aeuen virtua. am Cost. Lout 697 
Sene berb jeans par beop i-wrouht . . Ana aoarichon hap vat 
and tour. 1494 Fahyan vii. 361 r rha Erie . . made bulwerkes 
and barbycanys atwene the Toure and the eyrie. 
SfKMsne r. Q. 11. is. aj Within the barbican a porter sate. 
*623 T. Stafford Poe. Hib. ii. 11891) 500 The Barbican 
whereof being a stone wall of sixteen* foot in height. 1801 
Scott Kenitw. xxv, The usual entrance . . over which he 
had erected a gate-house, or barbican. 
fig. xM Scott F. M. Perth iv, I mwn seemed to abstain 
longer than usual from occupying her eastern barbican, 
b. Retained aa name of a street in London. 


1890 Massinger City Mod. 11. i, A Barbican broker will 
Airnifth me with out side, i486 Blount Glossogr. a v., Hence 
Barbican by Red-croat-street in London. 

+ 2 . A temporary wooden tower or bulwark. 

1489 Caxton Fayies qf A . 11. xiv. 118 Barbate anes of 
tymbre shal be made fast to the batelmcntea. Ibid, xxxviii. 
161 In the grettest vesselles of werre men make towns and 
barbacanes 

t 3 . A loophole in the wall of a castle or city, 
through which missiles might be discharged. Obs . 

*600 Holland Livy xxiv. xxxiv. 53a He caused certaine 
barbacanes or loopeholes, almost a cubit deep . . 10 be 
pierced through the wals. 

Ba rbioanage. fad. med.L. barbicanltgium , 
f. prec. : see -auk.J Tribute paid for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of barbicans. 


[Monaxt. Angl. 1. 976 Dekangiao, muragio, paagio, Barbi- 
canagio.] 1691 Blount Low Diet., Barbicanage , Money 
given to the maintenance of a Barbican, or Watch-Tower. 
Carta 17 Ed. 3. 1749 Hist. Windsor too Free from pay- 

ment of Toll . . 1'aviage Barbicanage. 

Barbioel (baifoisel). fad. It. and mod.L. bar- 
bicclla , dim. of barba beard ; cf. L. pedicellus Pzdi- 
ckl, dim. of pedicultts , f. pcs foot.] One of the 
minute hooked filaments which Berve to interlock 
the barbules of a bird's feathers. 

1869 Gillmokb Reft. tf Birds Introd. 186 The barbules 
themselves frequently throw out filaments, .called barbiccls. 
1874 Coues Birds N. W. 370 The fine barbules aud barbiccls. 

Barbigerouft (blUbi-d^eras), a . [f. L. barbiger 
(f. barba heard + -ger bearing) + -OQR.J Bearded. 

mi in Bailkv. s88s Syd. Sot. Lex., Barbigerotu . . ap- 
plied to petals that arc hairy all over. 

Barbing (baubig , vbl. sb. 1 [f. Babb v. + -lira 1.] 

t i. Shaving, hairdressing ; clipping. Obs. 

148S Act. 1 Hen. VII , x. f 7 The Wolle shuld be as It was 
shorne . . withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. a 158s 
S a vile Tacitus ’ Hist. (1591) 015 Sufi red his yellow haire to 
growe long without barbing. 1650 Bulwkr Anthrojwmet . 
11. 49 The Abantes . . were the first that used this kind of 
barbing. 1797 51 Chambers Cycl., Barbing is sometimes 
used in antient statutes for sheering. 

attrib. 1639 Denton in Verucy Papers (1853) 936 Untill 
you send me a paire of barbinge sUsers. 

2. Furnishing with barbs. 

Ba*rbmg, vbl. sb:* [f. Babb + 
Bahuing. 

*799 Scott Sheph. T. in Lockhart (1839) II. 33 In every 
stall.. Stood a steed in barbing bright 

Barbing, ppl. a. [f. Babb v. + -i»o 2.] a. 
Shaving ; stripping bare. b. Furnishing with barbs. 

*«3® Jv Taylor (Water P.) Whs. uu 98 As barbing Au- 
tumne robs the trees of leauea. 


Barblrouaa, obsolete form of Babiboussa. 

t Barbit. Obs. rare- 1 , fad. L. barbitos , Gr. 
fiapfiiros lyre.] - Babbitok. (In quot attrib.) 

i6a4 Hevwood Gunaik. 389 No Barbit number suits this 
tragkke season. 

+ Ba rbitiat. Obs . Also 7 barbatist. [ad. L. 
barbitista , ad. Gr. Pap&iTiorijt, (. fibpfiiros: see 
-IMT .1 A player on the barbiton. 

stfgS Blount Glossogr . , Barbit ist, a Lutlnist 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 907 A Barbatist or player on die 
Lute. 

H Barbiton, -00 (faft-jMtfc -£r). [L. barbiton, 
•os, a. Gr. Qhppirov, -ot.] A many-stringed musical 
instrument ; a kind of lyre or lute. 

1343 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 39 AH maner of pypes, bar- 
bitons, sambukes . . be condemned of Aristotle. 1733 Cham- 
■KB9 Cvc/. Supp. a v.. The barbitos is said to have differed 
from the lyre and chhara. 184a Lytton Zcmoni 1. i, His 
barbiton, as the learned Mersennus tells us to call all the 
varieties of the great viol family. 

Barbie (bft jb’l). Also * barbel, -nil#, fad. 
It. barhola L. barbula, dim. of barba beard.] — 
Babb sb* 4. 

*1440 PromP . Pam. 94/1 Barbulle, sekenes of the mowthe. 
CS808 Montgomerie in Watson's Coll. I 1 L 13 (Jam.) The 
Botch, and the Barbies. 1607 Totsell Four#. Beasts 983 
The Barbies or paps underneath the tongue. 1788 Cham sirs 
Cyd. Supp., Barbies in the manege, knots oTsuperfluous 
flesh growing in the channels of a horse's mouth. 

Barbie, obsolete form of Barbkl. 

Barbie— (biMblta), a. Unbarbed. 

sB8e Dai(y Nesbs 9 Feb. Varieties of fish hooks. .the 
flint and berbless hone articles of Esquimaux. 

Bartamgr, -oryah: see Babbbbt, Babbbrisr. 

tBwbo'M, «. Oh. twrr*. pf. L. Mat 
Me-ONL] f Bearded. 


tysi II. Daviss Ath. Brit. ni. 7 More like Verbose and 
Baxbose or Morose Catechists .. than well educated 
Schojars. 

tBarbote Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. barbote, -ante, 
•ouste \ •* It. balbotta, barbotta, med L. barbota \ 
considered bv Jal a contraction of barca-botta, 
barque-botte, banel-boat, from its appearance ; Du 
Cange compares med.L barbuta a kind of helmet. 1 
A small vessel or sloop, having its deck protected 
by an arched covering of leather. 

*S7» Fenton Guicciard. ix. u 399) 397 With the losse of 
two nistes, two burbots, and . . fourtie smaller vessels. 

Bbrbotin# (ba-JUdiin). [a. F, barbotine, i. bar 
boter to work noisily with the bill in water or mud 
(as a duck, etc*)*] A thin creamy mixture of 
kaolin clay used to ornament pottery. 

*86$ F.usa Mktcyard Wedgwood II. tss The edging and 
letters in relief . . being formed in yellow barbotne or slip. 
1883 Standard ts May i/s {A dot.) Lessons daily in Paint- 


ing on glass, china, and barbotine. 

Barbott \ 


; (cf. F. barbette), variant of Buhbot. 
Ba*bre, obsolete form of Babbabt. 

N Barbula (ba ibiifli). [L. f dim. barba beard.] 

1 . A small beard; see quot. 1 Obs. 

1688 Holme Armory 11. xvit. 399 The Barbula or pick-a- 
divant, or the little tuft of hait Just under the middle of 
the lower Lip. 

2. ' ‘1 he inner row of fringes or teeth in the peri- 
stome of such mosses as Tortula * 7 'reas . Hot. 1 ti 66. 

Barbula (b&‘ibi«l). [ad. L. barbula ; see prec.] 

1 . Bakukl 2. (So in med.L ) 

1848 S. Maunder 7 'reas. Nat. Hut. Gloss., Barbules, fila- 
mentous appendages . . attached to the mouths of certain 
fishes. 1879 Baker Nile Tribut. ix. 146 This fish has four 
long barbules in the upper jaw. 

2 . One of the series of pointed, and sometimes 
serrated or hooked, processes, fringing the barbs of 
a feather, and filling up the space between them. 

183s Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 35 >/i U he barbules are 
given off from either side of the barbs. 1869 Gillmoke Kept . 

* Birds Introd. 185 These smaller filaments are the barbules, 
by means of which the barbs are retained in position. 

B. Hot. — BaBBULA 2 . 1881 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Barbu lye, v. Sc. arch. In 6 barboulle, 
barbulpe. [a. F. barbouille r Sp. barbullar , 
It. barbugliare ) to besmear, speak confusedly ; see 
Littrd and Schelcr.] To contuse, muddle, disorder. 

c 1379 Montoomf.rik Cherry Sf Slat. Everything apperit 
iwae To my barbulyeit brain. 1388 A. King Camsius t 
Catech. 113 Gif y J sacrament of order be ouerthniuin y* 
ecclesiastical! offices wald be barboulled and confused. 
BarbU'lye, sb. Sc. arch. [f. prec. vb.J Con- 
fusion, perplexity, quandaiy. 

<8ao Hogg Winter T. II. 4X (Jam.), I— -etude — swutheryng 
what it avysit me neiste to doo in thilke barbulye. 

U Baroa (ba-rka). [It. ; see Babb sb.'*\ A boat, 
skiff, barge. 

1866 Howujj Vemei. Life iv. 54 Drift along in the scarcely 
moving borcaa. 1883 l 1 . Prard Contradictions I. 99 A 
barca with serenaders was slowly approaching. 

U Barca-longa. Obs. Also 7 barqua-, 7-8 
baroo-longo. [Pg. or OSp. ; lit. • long barge.'] 

* A large Spanish fishing-boat, navigated with lug- 
sails, and having two or three masts . . common in 
the Mediterranean.' Falconer Diet. Marine 1 789. 

x66x Loud. Gas. 1 608/1 With a Sloop and a Barqua- Longa. 
!< 9 * Ibid. No. 9708/1 The French., have only one Barco 
Longo. .left. 1709 More in Phil. Trans. LU. 4$i The self- 
same barcalonga, or xebeck. 1790 Beatson A av. 4 Mil. 
Mem. 1 . 333 Sint Captain Veale in a barcolongo, attended 
bytwo feluccas, to attempt to destroy them. 

Baroarole, -Ollfl (b& jk&rJul). [In sense x 
ad. It. barcaruolo boatman ; in sense a a. F. bar- 
carolle, It. barcaruolo, boatman's song ; f. Baboa.] 
fli. An Italian boatman. 

[s6ix Pauegyr. V. in Ceryat's Crudities , The Barcaruolo 
appetite His Gondola directed right Unto a female Elfe.] 
|fig4 Baoham Halieut. aoo We., ordered our barcaroles to 
pull for the tonnaro. 

2 . A song sung by Venetian barcaruoli as they 
row their gondolas ; a song or piece of music com- 
posed in imitation or reminiscence of such songs. 

*779 i R Waring Diet. Mia. 1819 Moors Vemei. Air li, 
When maidens sing sweet barcarolles. *890 Mrs. Browning 
Work 4 Cent. Poems I. 336 The woman singeth . . A 
pleasant chant, ballad or barcarolle. 1866 Cornh. Mar. 
Nov. 564 With a song full of dole, A forlorn barcarole, As 
my gondola glides. 

Memory, another form of Babkaky. 
tBuroelona. Obs. [Name of a town in Spain, 
ofNtt.1 


with manufacture 


A handkerchief or 


neckerchief of soft twilled silk. 

170$ Wolcott (P. Pindar) Dinah Wks. i8xs IV. 187 Now 
on this handkerchief, so starch and white, Was pinn’d a 
Barcalona. black and tight, c 1816 Mas. Sherwood Stories 
Ck. Catech. xiv. 117 She pulled out a Barcelona handker- 
chief. stag The Amulet 994 With, .a silk Barcelona round 
hie neck, uxe anv sentleman. 

I BlVOO'UI. [It., augmentative of Baboa.] 
A vessel used for freight in the Mediterranean. 
(Webster has an anglicized form barton.) 

vtgf CftAIfl. » 

Bard (bflid), sb.l 5- 5 also ^7 (&•) *aird, 6 
barth, 6-7 bardh. [a Gael, and lr. bhrd :-OCelt. 
'bardih* poet-singer, minstrel (whence Gr. fihpbot, 


L. bardut, ts alifen words, • bardms Gallice cantor 
appellatur, qui . vironim frntium laudes canit/ 
Festus). In Eng. originally only .an alien woid 
from the mod. Celtic vernaculars, i e. in Scotland 
bard, baird from Gaelic, in England barth, bardh 
from Welsh bardd, and bard from Irish, employed 
as in contemporary Celtic usage ; first naturalized 
in Scotland, and then by no means appreciative in 
its nse (see sense a) ; afterwards under the influ- 
ence of the fidpbot, banius of the classical writers, 
adopted in Eng. literature as a historical and 
poetic term.] 

1 . An ancient Celtic order of minstrel- poets, 
whose primary function appears to have been to 
compose and sing (usually to the harp) verses cele- 
brating the achievements of chiefs and warriors, 
and who committed to verse historical and tradi- 


tional facts, religious precepts, laws, genealogies, 
etc. Still the word for 4 poet ' in modern Celtic 
languages ; and in Welsh spec . A poet or versifier 
who has been recognized at the Eisteddfod. 

* 1430 Holland Heulate, Sa come the Ruke with a renl, 
and a rone roch, A bard out of Irland, with Banachadce I 
1538 Lkland /tin, V. 13 Peravcnture Lleuya Morganne the 
Barth was decetvid in thia. »S*4 Powkl Lloyds Cambria 
xs Thia word Bardh nignified »uch aa had knowledge of things 
to come. 1394 Shakm Rich. HI, tv. ii 109 A bard of Ireland 
told me once, 1 should not live long after I aaw Richmond. 

Smcnikr Si. hr/. (J.), There is amongst the Irish a 
kind of people called bards, which are to them instead of 
pocu : whose profession la to set forth the praisea or dis- 
praises of men in their poems or rhime. 1610 Holland Ctuu- 
den’s Brit. 1. 491 The funcrall song or Dump of a must 
ancient British Bard. [ Note, Poet). 1S13 Vat. WelshmA 1663) 
Aivb, Call with your silver tones, that reverend Bardh. 
1607 May Lucan 1. 1R.1 You bards securely sung your ele- 
gy** ( fudistis carmina Bardi\. 1780 IIurkr Sp. Kcou. 
Tie/. Wks. III. s6i The invasion of king Edward and the 
massacre of the bards. 1870 Maclkar Celts ii. xB The 
Druidic order included . . the Bards or * Glee-men.' 

2 . In early Lowland Scotch used for : A strolling 
musician or minstrel (into which the Celtic bat’d 
had degenerated, and against whom many laws 
were enacted) ; in 16th C. a term of contempt, but 
idealized by Scott by association with 4. 

1449 Act. 6 fas. II • 1507) 1 99 Gif there be onie that maleic 
them fuilis and are bairdes, or vthers sic like rinnares about. 
1437 Ibid, f 80 Sornares. bairdes, maister-ftill baggers, or 
feinjict fuilea. To 1390 Kenneth's Stat. in Sir J. Balfour’s 
Practices 680 All vaxabundis, fulis, bardis, scudlaris, and 
siclike idill pepill, sail be brint on the cheek c ipg Dunras 
Fly ting 49 Irsche brybour baird, wyle beggar with thy 
brattis 1 1609 Skene Rtj. Mag. 133 Feinxied fooles, bairdes, 
rynners about . . after sundrie punishments, may be hanged. 
1893 Scott Last Minstr. Introd., The last of all the bards 
was he Who sung of Border chivalry. 

3 . Applied to the early versifying minstrels or 
poets of other nations, before the use of writing, as 
the Old English glectnan, Scandinavian scald, etc. 

k6s3 Cockkram, Bordet, ancient Poets. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 \ Mus. iv. 41 After a certain Period of C: viliretion, 
the complex Character of Legislator and Bard would sepa- 
rate. 1773 T. Waktmn Fug. Poetry I. Dins. i. 34 Various 
Islandic odes . . which were sung by the Scandinavian bards. 
1833 Milman Lot. Chr. II. iv. iv. 983 A Teutonic literature 
has begun ; the German bards have become Christian poets. 

4 . poet. A lyric or epic poet, a • singer' ; > poet 
generally. [Chiefly after Lncan ; qnot. 1627 in S.] 

(1606 Shake. Ant. f Cl. in. ii. 16 Hoo, Hearts, Tongues, 
Figure, Scribes, Bards, Poets, cannot lliinke apeake, cast 
write sing, number : hoo. His loue to Anthony. 1 1867 Mil- 
ton P. L. vii. 34 That wild rout that tore the Thracian 
bard In Rhodope. 1704 Pore Messiah 37 The Saviour 
comes, by ancient bards foretold. 1789 Garrick Song Wks. 
1785 II. 497 For the bard of all muds was a Warwick- 
shire Bard. 1809 Byron (title) English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers- *18 Cunningham Bums (1850) 134/a The 
character of the Ayrshire bard, stts (title) The Bard 
of Avon Birthday Text-book compiled from Shakespeare’s 
Plays and Poems. 

6. Comb., as bard-craft, bard-like. 

1783 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. ix, 168 The lint great Bard- 
like Character we meet withjio China] is Coufucius. 1808 
Scott Marm. Introd. 913 The keener rush of blood That 
throbs through bard in bard-like mood, line T. Mitcmki l 
Aristoph. I. 905 Ye verse-smiths and bard-mechanicians. 
1840 Browning SordeUo 11, 319 Forswearing herd-craft. 

Bftrdf sbfi Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5-6 barde. 
[a. F. barde hone-armour, also 'a long saddle for 
an ass or mule of canvas' (Cotgr.) ; cf. It. barda 
hone-armour, also pack-saddle, and F. bardelle 
pack-saddle. These, and the existence of a dial. 
F. aubarde, seem to identify the word with Sp. 
and Pg. edbarda pack-saddle, referred by Devic 
to Arab. al-bardaaah , i.e. al the + bar* 

dazah • stuffed pack - saddle for asa or mule* 
(Bocthor), * covering placed over tfip back of a 
beast to alleviate the pressure of a p ac k -saddle ' 
(Freytag). Whether the Fr. sense 1 defensive ar- 
mour for a bone’ arose out of this is doubtful. 
Diez has compared ON. bard the beak of a ship, 
barffi a beaked ship, a 'ram,* also (poet.) a shield. 
Also erroneously called Babb, q.v.j 
L (Usually pi) A protective covering for the 
breast and flanks of a war-hone, made of metal 



BABB. 


fiflfttM. or of leather set with motel spikes or bomat 
onl sometimes {e.g. in tournaments) merely onus* 
mental, and made of velvet or other rich staff. 

sale Caxton Chews. F.ng. vtL ixysoi k,^ Sleds*. . trapped 
with yrau banka, *377 Houmiiatu fins. 11 L 8oj/i (Thai 
bards of their horaaea while veluct. dn Gwillim tterahlry 
iv. xv. 9jz *|*he Shufron, the Crenel, and the Herd, *7*7 p 
Ciiamrrm CycL a. 11 m barde i* an armour of iron or 
leather, wherewith the neck, breast, and shoulder* of the 
liorse are covered. d)B J anu Darnlcy xix, We aboil find 
banii. if we want (hem. 

2 . //. Armour composed of metal plates, formerly 
worn by men at -anna 

*55* Kdwabo VI. Lit. Rem. (1858) II. 37s Men of armes 
.. mnm with sieves and hauf cotta, some with herds and 
stave*. *570 Holwsnkd Scot. Chr on. II. 109 A gentleman 
trtuilie trapped with hnrds of ateele. ifioj Fi.oaio Mon. 
taiene it. ix. (ikt> 9x5 A compleat French man at armes, 
with all his bard*. 

3 . Comb, bard- wise adv., as if with bards. 


*577 Hounbheu Ckron. III, 801/s The kings spare hontae 
trapped hardwire, with hanicsxe brodred with bullion gold, 
"i Jiy confusion (or misprint) for Barb sb . * 4. 
ite Cousid. Dissotv. Crt. Chant ery 24 To cure the Mal- 
lear, Fanes, Trunchions, Bards., in a horse. 


mum ms mu 1 was w 1111 uuitiuu 

iprint) for Barb sb . * 4. 

Chant ery 24 To cure the W 


Bard (hi id), sb# [a. Y. barde, in same sense, 
transferred from the armour barde ; see prec.] 

A thin slice of bacon used to cover a fowl, etc. 
■3TW8 B NA.ni ^ v Fans. Diet. a. v. Lents Tongue, Bands or 
thus Slices of Bacon . . Having covered the Tongues with 
other Beef-Stake* and Bacon Hard*, sfjjft Rajlky House h. 
Diet., Hards, broad slices of Bacon, with which pullets, ca< 
pons, etc. . . are sometimes covered before they are roasted. 
Bwd (biid), tr.l ; also 6 baird, bayrd. [a. F. 
barde-r (15th c.) f f. barde Baru sb# and 8.] 

1 . To arm or caparison (a horse or man) with 
bards. (Chiefly in pa. nple. ; cf. Barded.) 

« lies Uctyas in Thorns E. E. Fr. Rom. (1858) III. 83 A 
good and mighty courser well horded and trapped, xfiao 
noLLAHiy A'emeph. Cyra p. 11639) 7* To unloose the horse*. . 
to bridle them , . alw> to bard them. iSofl Scot r Last. Afiustr. 
****! Scarce half the chanter's neck was seen; For he was 


775 The gallant bay charger barded with steel. 

2 . To cover (a fowl, etc.) with slices of bacon. 

1663 Mouffkt ft Bknm. Health's Imflr. (1746' 117 Whether 
roast Meat be best.. larded, barded, scorch’d or basted. 
1884 Phillis Bhowmr in Girl's Own P. June 491/1 Cook* who 
are afraid to lent the breast* of game or poultry frequently 
content themselves with barding the same, 
t Mid, v# Obs. [app. due to confusion of 
Barb v. and Beard.] To clip ;* Barb v. 2. 

Trrmes de la Ley 61 To bard or beard wool), Is to 
e ** 1 th* b**d and neck from the other part of the Fleece. 
16m W. Rosrotson Phraseol Gen. 907 To Bard, or beard 
wool, extremitates vellemm tenders : 


influenced by Barrkd.] - Barded i, a, Barhed8. 

wgft Sttwaro Martial Disci/. 11. 197 The armed men, a* 
well bard as light slop Holland A mm. Marcel xvi. a. 6i 
On bard homes \catapkracti equites ) . . harnessed all over 
with good corselets, and banl aboat [cincti] with guard* of 
.*^7 Drayton Arincourt (1631) tx Rich Sadies for 
the Ught-horse and the Hard. 

+ Bft rdftH(s. Obs. rare. [a. F. bardane * the 
Clote, burre-docke, or great burre; the noisome, 
and stinking vermine, called, a Punic* (Cotgr.).l 

1 . The bunlock. * 

r tega in Wright Coc. (W.) /J37 Lapps, bardane, clote. 

2 . A bug. 

197a Bossbwkll Armorie n. 39 All his body is roughs and 
•ban*, as the bodie of s Berdan. 

t Bftrdft’fth. Obs. Also 6 bardaua fr-7 bar- 
daaao, 7 -aaaa, -aohlo. [a, F. bardache , cogn. 
with It bardascia , Sp. bardajo, -axo ; perh. ad. 
Arab, bardaj slave.] A catamite, ‘cintedas.* 
Thomas Hal. Diet., Znnseri, bardasnes. xfioe O. E. 


f/’dflr vi. 300 A man-at-arms upon a horded steed. sMo 
Disraeli Endym. lix. 967 The bells of a barded mule an- 


uisbarli Enaym. it*. *67 1 tie bells of a barded mule an- 
nounced the Tester. 

U By confusion or misprint for Barbed. 

«fl|B Sylvester Du Borins 1. ▼. 41/3 If the Scatopendra 
bavcsockt-in T he sowroweet morsel l with the barded Pin. 

+ Bardrl(le. Obs. rare. fa. F. bardtlle (- 
It. bardtiid ) ; see Bard sb.*] A pack-saddle. 

ifiog Florio Montaigne l xlvill <163111*8 There is nothing 
accounted more base. , than to uaa saddle* or bsrdeli. 17*1 
Chambers CycL Sugp.. BanieUe . . dsnotea a saddla made 
in form of a great saddle, but only of cloth stuffed with 
straw, and tied tight down with packthread, without either 
leather, wood or iron. 


BaHmwirt (baidrafinist). [ad. med.L. Bar- 
desasusla.] A member of the heretical sect founded 
in the and century by Bardesanes, of Edessa in 
Mesopotamia, who* in addition to Manichwan 


•1 ho 1.] Warlike or ornamental covering of a horse. tree : he hath mada it dearie bare, im Loud. Gas. So! 

ig|6 Bellkndrnk Cron. Scot, as (Jam.) Beilis that hang 58*7/1 The Country between the two Armies being eaten 



( views of good and evfL held that primeval man 
had an ethereal body, which was through sin en- 
closed in a gross carnal one, and that redemption 
consists in bciog divested of the latter and restored 
to the former. Hence Bardrsanism. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Qninquart. iH This matter ofManL 
cheium and fiardesanism. 1731 in Chambrm CycL 
Bmrdoaft (bi'-idrs*. rare. [f. Bard jJ.i+-em.] 
A female bard, a poetess. 

>8aa Hindoo. Mag. XII. 6*7 'The T.lving Bardeeses of 
Britain. 1679 Fam. Her. aa Nov. 34/1 Her daughter was 
a * Harden*.' 

Bardiia (bd’idi&n), a. [f. Bard jM + -ia»] 
Of or belonging to bards. 

*JS» Oaulr Magootrom* 338 Their bardlan odes. 

Bflkrdio (bfi'idik), a , [f. as prec. 4 -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the character of, bards. 

*775 T- Warton Eng. Poetry 1. Dis*. I. 51 note. An argu- 
ment of the bardic institution being fetched from the east. 
1803 W. Taylor in Atm. Rev. 1. 161 The druidic or bardic 
order among the Cimbri. 1876 Grrkn Short Hist. iv. | r 
x6o The court oi Llewelyn was crowded with bardic singer a. 
Budiag (bi idig), vbl. sb. ff. Bard v . 1 or si# + 

•1 ho 1 . 1 Warlike or ornamental covering of a horse. 

*SJ6 ORU.KNORNR Cron. Scot. 23 (Jam.) Beilis that hang 
on thatr bardyngis. 1834 Plancii& Brit. Costume 144 The 
bantings of his hone . . are similarly blazoned. 

Bfirilllh (b&'idij), a. [f. Bard sbA +-ibh.] 

1 . Of or belonging to bards. {Rather deprecia • 
tory.) 

dii Spt.nrN in Drayton Poly-olb, A !j. Incredible reports, 
and Bardixh impostures, a npa T. Wabtoh Poettts 78 
(Jod.) One of the tiardtAh tradition* about Stonehenge. 
f 2 . Sc. Rude, insolent; cf. Bardy. Obs. 
nt66o R. Baillik Lett. (17 jx) 1. 31 1 (Jam.) The rest of that 
day Lwasl. . unspent with the altercation of that bardish 
man Mr. D. Dosrleish. 

Bardifm (bft-jdir’m). [f. as prec. + -ibm.] The 
system, doctrine, or principles of bards. 

*7x6 M. Daviks Ath. Brit. 11. X91 Welsh poetick Bardism 
Is bent cultivated in the lonicks of Merionethshire. 1863 
Reader Nol 30. 75 That native Bardinm which had been 
part and parcel of the aborigiual Druidixm. 

tBiruilt. Obs. rarer 1 [f. as prec. + -1ST.] An 
adherent or follower of the bards. 

*388 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. 84 Neither Persian ; 
Magician . . nor French Druyde or Bardlet. 

Suriltt (b&'jdlet). JSee - let.] - next. 

1867 A thcnxuui Na 906 j. 387/9 The gossamer conceits of 
our bardlet. 1883 R, Noel In Centemp. Rev. Nov. 716 
That the Universe is .. 'a suck and a sell' •• U. .the en- 
couraging strain of our latest bardlets. 

Bardling (ba-idliq). [f. as prec. + -Lino.] A 
young or inexperienced poet ; a poetaster. 

1813 G. Colman Hr. Grins, Vagaries Vind. liv, The hard- 
ling who in afternoons Warbles hi* published lays to melting 
tunes. 1838 Bailey Age 64 So woe to you young bardlings 
•cant of brain*. 

II Bardoonon’llua. Obs. [L .1 A Gallic 
peasant’s woollen cloak, with a hoocl or cowl, worn 
also by monks. Hence Bardoououllated (- Y. 
bardococulU), wearing a cowled cloak. 

x6xi Coryat Crudities 993 A Bardocullus, that is, a Shep- 
heartl's ragged and weather-beaten cloakc. 1708 Mottrux 
Rabelais v. lii, These monkhawlu whom you see bardocu- 
collated with a 

BmTdship. [f. Bard sbA + -bhip.1 The office, 
dignity, or personality of a bard ; cf. lordship. 

*7*7 Bushs Border 7'enr (Globe) 360 The Captain . . showed 
a particular respect to my hardship. xSxx Byron Hints 
Jrom Her. 478 Boy* shall hunt your hardship up and down. 

Bardy (bH'idi), a. Sc. [Origin uncertain : perh. 
f. Bard jA 1 sense a.] Bold-faced, defiant ; auda- 
cious. pert. Hence Ha rdily adv., Ba'rdtnass. 

1788 K. Galloway Poems 909 (Tam.) Shun the pert and 
bardy dome, Whose words run swiftly void of sense. Ibid. 64 
They, hardily, and hardily, Fac'd home or foreign fbe. 
*■*5 J. Wilson A to/. Amor. Wks. 1855 I. 118 Haudin up 
the . . chin o' him in a moist bardy and unpertinent manner. 
Bars (bta), a., adv., sb. Forms : 1 bsnr, 3 boar, 

4 5 boar (5-8 Sc. bair), bora. [Common 
Tent: OE. bmr (« 0 S., OIIG., MUG. bar, MDtu 
baer, G. and Dn. boar, ON. berr, Da., Sw. bar ):— 
OTeut. *bae-oz, cogn. w. Lith. basas, OSlav. host 
barefoot ; Aryan Hkos- 6 s. The original short 
vowel is lengthened in mod.Eng., Du., and Ger.] 

A. adi. I. Without covering. 

1 . Of the body or its parts: Unclothed, naked, nude, 
a iooo C admen* t Gen. (Grain) 783 Bare hie xeafiwoa heora 
hchoman. 1 097 R. Glouc. 514 Manie in horbare fiem horn 
late croici vaste. njK Chaucer Ruts. T.600 On hlr bare 


- . * 

2 . With' the head uncovered, arch. • Barr- 
headed. 

c 1386 Chaucer PreL 685 Dischevefe, aauf Ms cappa, ha 
rood si bare. 139S Shahs. Merck. V. 11. ix. 44 How ttuny 
then should couer that stand bare? *633 G. HMMtrCa 
Porch, hnrlii, When once thy foot enteie the church, be tern. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Ref. lll.xvi. 594 They all stood bar* 
whilst the Heranldft proclaim'd the lung. 

2. fig. l^nconceaied, undisguised, open to view. 

e 93s Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. v. 46 Ah ne & bosr-suinnfoo fib 
doss? sgrfl riNUALE Heb. iv. 13 All ihynget are naked and 
bare unto the eyes off hym. *6yt Milium Samson 909 
Bare In thy guilt how foul must thou appear 1 *78* Cowmen 
Charity 494 He hides behind a magisterial air Hit own 
offences, and strips other* hare, xflav Keblr Chr. Y. 4 8. 
Lent xtL Bare to the rude world's withering view. 

4 * Of natural objects, as earth, htaveni, trees r 
Without such covering as they have at other times, 
e.g. without vegetation, clouds, bark, foliage, etc. 

c 88b K. ittLEiRD Booth, xxxiv. | xo Samoa on clufium, 
atunne on bsrum sondum. 0173 Lamb. Horn. x8x Durh 
ane godliese wude in-to one hare felde. 0x300 Cursor 
M, xysx Branches . . o bark at bare, ipg FrrxHaaa. 
Surv. xxxv. (1339) 54 They wylle eate the grounde motto 


late croici vaste. e taps Chaucer Ruts. T.600 On hlr bare 
knees adoun they ftlle. c 1400 Destr. Trey xxx. 10*69 
Founden bare in his bed. 1396 Shahs. Men*. V. re. L ess 
Lay bare your bosoma, *6st Bible Isa. xlvU. a Make bare 
1110 vacouertho Uugh. 17*3 Sterle EngHshm. No. 

■ «e^ filled 1 my Hat. .and then put It upon mybore Head, 
tesa Arab. fit*. (Rtldg.) asp Kobbars, who stripped him aa 
bare a* asy band. 

b. Stripped to the shirt or other under-garment ; 
cf. staked, Gr. yvfsvCt. j 

*330 R. Bsuixhe CVbo* «6x Bari inaerke and breke Isaac 
oway fled. *866 Kmcauar Horfto. xiv. x8x You bid him go 
and fight in his bare shirt 

to. Bare eye: cf. 'naked eye. 9 Obs. 

*684 Power Exp. Philos. 1. x8 Whom whole bulk to the 
tarevy* »• .quite indbeemabte. 1790 Imtoon Sch. Ari. I. 
•6| Holds his finger between his bom eye and aa ofajML 


*897/1 Tile Country between the two Armies being eaten 
bare. *8a6 Wosoaw. Ode Immort. 13 The Moon doth with 
delight Look round her when the heovens are bare. *86o 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. ii. 99 Hills which are now bare 
were then covered with forest. 

6 . Of poisons and animals : Stripped of a natural 
covering ; deprived of hair, wool, nesh, etc.; bald. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 316* His heued it was all har for elld. 


1387 Trkvisa I/igdeu 1. 115 Golgotha is to menynae a baar 
scofle. ciogs Hkneyson Tale of Dor xxa The Scheip .. 
Nakit and bair, aync to the feild couth pas. 1391 Shake. 
Two Gent. 1 v. i» 36 T'he lore scalpe of Robin Hoods fat 
Fryer. *783-94 Blank ChiHmey-nv. 7 When your head's 
bare. You blow that the soot cannot spoil your white 
hair. 

0 . Wanting appropriate covering, equipment, or 
array; unfurnished, uncovered. 

c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 139 Bare eorft to beddc, and hard 
ston to bolstre. f 1400 Sir Amadace xiv, For his mete he 
wold not snsre, Burdes in the bulle were neuyr bare. rx6oo 
Rob. Hood Ritson) xvi. 44 When others cast in their bated 
hooks, The bare linn into the sea cast he. *6 07 Tofbell 
Four-f. Beasts 9,0 It is good to u*c your hone to backing 
both saddled and hare. 179a Skwkl Hist. Quakers <1795) 
1. iv. aji Fain to lie upon the bare boards. 18x0 Scott 
Lady qf L. 1. xi, Nor were these earth-born Castles bare. 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair, 
b. Without armour or weapons, unarmed. 7 Obs. 
saos Lay. 17346 pa Irisce weoren bore, c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 977 If bou cruue batayl bare. Here faylex j>ou not to 
*549 Cheer Hurt. Sedit. 11641; 95 Yee . . hewed him 
bf«, whom yee could not hurt armed. (604 Shams. Oth. 1. 
Ul 175 Men do their broken Weapon- ruther vse. Then their 
bare hands. 

0. Of cloth : Napless, threadbare. Of weapons : 
Unsheathed. Bare poles in Naut. : masts with no 
sails set. 

[c xjRi Chauceb Pro/. 060 With thredbare cope, as is a 
pours scolere.] 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, vlii. Praam., Course 
Clothes . . hare of Threde. 139* Shake. Two Gent, il iv. 45 
Ineir bare Liueries. 1604 — Oth. v. i. 3 Weare thy good 
Rapier bare. 1733 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v., A cloth is 
said to be bare or naked, when the nap is too short. 178s 
Cox* Russ. Disc. 130 Drove *4 hours under bare poles. 
1835 Tennyson Lt. Brigade, Flash’d all their sabres bare. 

II. Stripped of surroundings, contents, property, 
t 7 . Defenceless, unprotected, deserted. Obs. 

Sapp R. Glouc. 388 pe wule hit were in Normandye ft 
Engelond so bare, r 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1390 So bare 
teiyt, Vmfoidyng with his fo* bat he ne fle might. *33* 
Edw. VI. LstTlRem. (1858) II. 353 If he found a bare 
company . . to set upon them. 

1 8 . Laid waste, deflate. Obs. 
cxw% St. Edm. Ring 90 fa E. E. P. <x86a> 87 Robbede al 
pat be fond & makede pane toun bar. CS374 Chaucer A net. 
4 rr. 6a So desobUa stode Thebes and so bora. sSmShaka 
Luer. 1741 Like a fate-sack'd island . . Bare and unpeopled. 
164a Milton Soun. viii, To save the Athenian walls from 
run bare. 

0 . Without possessions, destitute, indigent, needy; 
scantily furnished. Const, of, rarely in : see b. 

seal Lav. 9400 put ich bare attte, wuonen bimued. essMo 
SarmuH 44 fa E.E.P. (x86e) 3 He ncl »o|t leue bis eir al 
bare. CX480 Chitde Bristewe 334 in Hast. E.P.P. 11864)131 
First was riche and sitthen bore. *338 Balk Thre Lames 
*084 As bare as Job. 1733 Smollett Quix. <*8031 I. s« 
Bara I was bom, and bare I remain, z toy Krblb Chr. r. 
Sexages. ix, Yet mercy hath not left us bare. 

b> c isao Bestiary 144 in O. E. Misc. 5 Garnio fie neddra 
Is. .bars of his brass aster, rnlo Sir Femmb. *641 Of 
blisse yam al baxe. *633 SiaT. Bbownx HydrsoL i. (1736) x6 
We pe bare in Hist o ri ca l Particulars. *883 ChXLiUiPredk. 
Gi. HI. ix. viL x*7 Old Father Mareraf . . does always keep 




Lutheranism is more bare of the 
any other creed held by a large body of Christians. 

10. Destitute or defective in various other re- 
spects : ft. Without contents, empty. 

*m Lanol Rich. Rodoioss nr. sx No Hog y-laftt but tho 
bare naggia 01700 Drvobh (J.) A bare trtmsnry. Nursery 
Rime, Mothor Hubberd, When aha got Share tho cupboard 
was bore. 

t b. Poor in quality, paltry, worthless. Obs. 

*889 Lahou Rich. Redetin iv. 70 So blyndb and sp baflid 
and bare waa N reaon. npo Destr ; Tnyy\> aypa Soche 
baiwens are bytter, >at hafli a bare ond. fgpa SaARa. Yen. 
+Aa. v88 What bare aacosss makett thou loM gona. s 396 
— * Hen. IV, in. ii. 13 Such poore, such bare . . attempt*. 


0. WfthoUtUterary or Ritigtle effect { bald; meagre^ 
nudorm. 

diiRW-Wsi is wrssstf *i£i 

have likyng to loke ^nppon. tggy Mosley /«M m 
84 In tongrering the harmonic seemeth bun. ml Fkmiu 
B ayp* Histor. In Ittnstr. Seers r#«4§ Tit but line of general 
narrationfs so happily ornamented. T 

+d. Simple, without luxury: unpolished, rude. 
sJBg Srunn ilm/. Miw. u. 70 Better it it to haue bare 
feeding than none at all rt^l Spawns *J.) Yef was their 
manners then trtit bare and plain. 1603 K nolle* Hist 
Turks (t6ort>'76-Thie bare Nmthrea people [the Tartars), 
t a. Bare wind in Hat ft . : one too much ahead to 
fill the tails well ; scant Obs. 

rfB Load,. Gao. Na 1744/4 This morning railed the whole 
Fleet . . with a bam Wipd at N.W. and by N. 1 dps Ibid 
No. 9671/4 Having but a bare Wind, and Rule of K. 1694 
LutTmll Brief Ret III. 3*0 The whole fleet war outer 
eight, with a bore wind at North. 

tIL Without anything of the nature of addition, 
1L Without addition, mere, simple : — and no* 
thing else, —only. Bart contract in Law: an vs* 
conditional promise. or surrender. 

nm Moral Ode 137 in Lamb. Horn. 167 Hefde he bon 
her enne del ooar twa bam tide, rtgig Siiosbham 33 Man 
uioje' isaued be Thor) bam repentaunce. 1393 Gower CmpC 
II. 206 , 1 set k at no mom accompt. Than wolde a bam 
straw amount, imy Hanmu Amc. EccL Mitt 11619) 104 
They taught Christ to, be.. but a bare Map. 1633 G. 
Hkrbkrt Love Unhn. 40 in Temple iaa Many drunk nare 
wine. 164s Tonnes dt in Ley an Bara contract, or naked 
promise, is where a man hargaincth or selleth his lands, or 
jroods. .and there is oq recompense appointed to him for the 
doing thereof. . This is a naked contract, and voyd in Law. 
1697 C'tess D'A nnefs Trav. (1706* 109 Who can do you 
hurt by bare looking on you. 171s Addison Sheet. No. 69. 
5 Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare Necessaries of 
Life. 1769 Junius Lott. xtii, 56 A hare contradiction will 
have no weight. 1844 Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. | 6 
(1863)373 A bare majority of seven to live. 

+ 12. From the idea of completeness in itself; 
Sheer, absolute, veiy, actual. Obs. 

xaog Lav. 20876 Ich habhe hine idriuen i to ban hare drib. 
a 1330 Sirs Degarrl 361 Thci he be the bare quad. He schal 
a-doune. <14 00 Destr. Troy xxiv. 968a With strong batell 
tk brem till the bare night. Ibid. 10805 Born to J>e burghe 
in the bare tyme, Honerable Ector in armes to helpe. 

IV. Comb, a specially baro-arne, dial, name 
of the Little Grebe \ to go on bare-board, to play 
without a stake on the gaming-table ; b are-bone, 
a lean, skinny person ; barn-man, obs. term in Sc. 
Law for a bankrupt or 'broken * man. 

b. adjs. formed by bare qualifying a sb. t as bare- 
breech , ‘leg, - limb , bar e-weight (also adv . : see 11), 
B a re-foot, -head, equivalent iu sense to o. para- 
synthetic adjs. formed on prec. + EJ). as bare-armed, 
(having the arms bare), bare- breeched, •chested, 
legged, -throated, -walled, d. ppl. adjs. in which 
bare acts as a verbal complement, as bare ‘bit ten, 
-eaten, -gnawn, -worn. 

a. 16a Fullbr CU. Hist vi. vil. 1 3 III. 493 Tovye ready 
silver with the King of Spaine, when he . . was fain to go on 
bare-board. 1996 Shahs, x lion. IV, u. iv. 258 Heere comes 
leanc Jacke, heere comes bare-bone. 1981 Acts Jut. VI 
(1597) § 110 To hound out bair.men and vagabounds, |o the 
attempting of sik foull . . enormities. 1609 Skins Reg. Mat'. 
Table 66 Balrman . . is he quha makes cession of his gudes 
and geir to his crcditoura. a 1763 Shknstonr Aw. Wits. 
(1765) 17a A Miser, if honest, can be only honest bare-weight. 
180s Han. Monk Wks. VIII. 848 Such bare-weight protest- 
ants prudently condition for retaining the Popish doctrine 
of indulgences. 

b. saog [see Barkvoot], 1483 Cath. Angt. ar/i Barlege, 
incaligatus. 1377 Stanyhurst Deter. Irel '. in Holinsk. VI. 
51 Such bare breech brats as swarme in the English pale. 
1383 — At ne id 137 Baer I yen swartye Pyracmon. 1887 
Cent. I.oy all Subj. ^Collier) as Bareleg and barefoot they 
wandred. 

0. c 1330 Witt. Palerue 3767 A barlegged bold bole. sg6u 

1. Havwoon Prov. 4 Rpigr. <1867) x6 To beg a breeche of a 
oare arst man. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 089 He would 
go out bare-necked to the waste. ijM shams. John v. ii. 
177 In his fore-head sits A bare-rib’a death. 1647 R. 
Stapyi.ton Juvenal 009 Then must bare-finger'd [aringlessl 
Pollio beg or fast. 1814 Scott Wav. xy, Four hare-legged 
dairy-mauls. ilnB — F. M. Perth vi, These barc-breechcd 
Dunniewassala. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets xii. 403 Stately 
maidens and bare-chested youths. 

d. 1377 tr. Builingtr't Decades Pref., Ministers .. bare 
bitten or their Patrons. 1603 F lor 10 Montaigne 1. xxviL 
(163a) 96 A subject, common, bare- wome, and wyer-drawne. 
ikg Shako. Leary. iii. xaa By Treasons tooth hare-gnawne. 
*6*7 May Lucan ul 7 On their bare -eaten ground. 1770 
Goldum. Den. Veil. 308 Ev’n the barewom common is denied. 

B. adv. (cf. Sw. bora only, G«r. boar.] 
tl- Thoroughly, completely. (Cf. A 1 2 .) Obs. rare, 
c 1340 (law. 4 >Gr. Knt. 465 Jot breued wats hit ful bare, A 
menaayl among bo manna 

2. With numeral adjs. : No more then, at most ; 
scarcely, Bahblt. arch, or Obs. 

ciM E.B.AHU. P. B. 1573 Out-taken bum two ft h*nne 
he b jhrydde. s 397 J. Payvk Regal Exck. 46 Errors . ♦ 
of bam 80 yeses oontinuans. *67* Otway Friendsk. in F. 
•4 Aa hot-headed with my bare two Bottlea, as a drunken 
Prentice. 17s# Land. Gao. 9410/4 Weighs hart tea Grains. 

t O. si. [the adj. usednArs/.] Obs. 

■ tl A naked part of the body ; the bare skin. 
cpgmSi. Brandon 6xa And helade al mbouta Ms bodi, ass 
ther no hag on him bileved. cum Destr. Trey xiv, xflai 
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Ura s6st Bum ft Vu Kingi Mo K. a 49 If erer I 
Yo» Iwv* Mudad th* 

veryhare oftroth. 

ta. A bare space or place. Oh, 

Mg* G*. P™ (1844! Introd. 19 Her rThames*] watry 
green [shon'd] be turn'd late k bare, msb Pmillits, Bare, 
a Ptsoa without Gnuu, yaada saiooth to Bowl in. 

Bart ibeu), v. [OK. Harian (ic abariam\ 
L beer Babe a cf. also bgrian, ON. bera, OHG. 
barbn.] 

1. brans. To make or lay bare, uncover, open to 
view ; to tm»hetthe 1 a weapon). 

a tone Beowulf 948s Benc-helu beredon. mtgoo Cursor M. 
1878 jtorow a fowel . . may ws ltnaw If bs «h barid be. 

S Pallad. oh Hush. iv. 14 The pith to hare is not Hudre 
afiss Shako. Jut C. 1. iii 40 And thus vnbroced . . 
bat'd my Bosom* to tha Thuiidsr-stons. a 1768 Pont 
Odyt a xtx. 5*6 His tusks . . the sinewy fibres tore, And 
bared the bone, si 76 (Jrkrn Short Jliet. iv. 1 5 u88s) 107 
Earl Worrenne bared a rusty sword. 1884 T bn hyson Bechet 
133 He bows, he bares his head, 
a. fig. To disclose, reveal, make manifest, 
fesoso AEursic Joshua ii so Gif Ad abarast fire spribca.) 
nap Gen. + Ex. 191a His fader he it gan vu-hillan ft baren. 
csmE. E.Allit.P. B.X149 Pat want bared In Babyloyn. 
a saga Bronx City Wit iv. u, To fall out and bare one 
anothere secrets. 1764 Got.dsm. Trav. 390 Tear off reserve, 
and bare my swelling heart iftm B. Cornwall Julian 
Agents They did hare the secreu of the grave. 

8 . To strip, divest. Const, of, from. 

C1440 Hylton Scaln Per/. (W. de W. 1494' 11. xx, Vntyll a 
scale can., baren (bareyn 1533] hym from all the good dedes 
that he dooth. 1443 Hkn. VT in Ellis Orig. Lett. 111. 34 L 80 
Weyres . . haue haired vs gretely of t resore. 1363 Sackvillb 
Myrr. Mag. Induct, a With blustring blastes had al yhnred 
.18x7 Livingstone Trav. xix. 367 He quite bared 


his garden in reeding us. 1838 J. M artinrau Stud. Chr. 41 
Stripped of every disguise, and bared of all that is con- 
ventional. 

Bara, obs. form of Boar, Bear. 
BftVftbMk(be«'ibek),e.,arA/. - Bare-baokid a, 
b. As adj. with noun of action. 
ss8a J. Hey woo© Prov. * EOigr. (1867) >4 Where saddles 
lacfce Better ride on a pad, (nan on the horse hare haoke. 
Mod. The renowned bareback rider. 

Bftrft-bftekftd v beviUekt), a. [see Bari a. 6 .] 
L With the back bare. 

sf|t Cari.yle Sort. Res. in. v 3 , Some barefooted, some 
almost bare-hacked. 

2. esp. Of a hone : Without saddle, unsaddled ; 
also with ride as adv. 

s6a8 Lx Grvs tr. Barclay's Argents, tat A Horse .. not 
bare- back t . . but with those trappings which the kings there 
did vse. 1834 J. Stephens Centr. Amer. 277 Mounted on a 
bare-backed horse. 

a BftrftOft, -ka (bar^ki). [a. Sp. bareca, bar- 
rica ; cf. Babrico.] A small cask or keg, a Bbbakjcr. 

1773 in Hawkesworth Vey. X. 439 Barecas, or small casks 
which are filled at the head. 1687 Smyth Sailed t Word- 
bJr., Bareko. 1873 Bedford Sailed s Pochet-bk. v. 155 A 
Bareca for Beacon should be fitted as a buoy. 

Band (bd*jd). ppl. a. [f. Babe v. + -kd.1 

1 . Made bare, exposed to view, naked, nude. 

a 1390 [see Bark v. x.] tgi Hulokt, Bared. Uudatus. 
>983 Bamngton Commandm. (1590) 439 Aa goud Bern and 
Japheth did to their bared father. 114a Tbnnvsom CEnom 
137 Her clear and bared limbs. 

2. Stripped, denuded, cleared of covering. 

xsB* Wvcur Num. xx. xq Bi the beryd weye [Vulg. via 
tnta] we shulen goon. 1579 Spbnskr Ske/A. Cal. Feb. na 
His bared boughes were beaten with stormes. 18*3 Water- 
ton Wander. 1. L 88 A rood or two of bared ground. 

Barefaced (be**if^‘st), a. (in use sometimes 
approaching an adv. ; cf. Barepoot, -ed). 

1. With tne face uncovered : hence a. with no 
hair on the face, beardless whiskerless, also fg. j 
b. without mask or vizard. 

1390 Shaks. Mult. N. 1. it 100 Some of your French 
Crownes haue no haire at all, and then you will play bare- 
fac'd, rfioa — Ham. iv. v. 164 They bore him bare fac’d on 
the Beer. *1760 Lady Montague Lett. xciL 151 The., 
ball, to which ne has invited a few bare-faced, and the whole 
town en masque. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. vil 37 Under 
the foot of a barefaced hill. 1883 Marked* Mag Teh. 485/a 
Though others be by whiskers graced, A lawyer can't be too 
barefaced [cf. 3al. 

2. Unconcealed, undisguised, avowed, open. arch. 

flSog Shaks. Mack in. i. 119 lliough I could With bare. 

fac'd power sweepe him from my sight. 1687 R. Lestrangk 
Anew. Diu. s, I nave liv'd Open and Barefac'd . . I will not 
Dye in a Disguise. 1766 tr. Beccaria's Ess. Crimes xx. 
(1793) 77 The assaults of barefaced and open tyranny. 

8. Hence by gradual pejoration : Audacious, im- 
pudent, shameless : a. of persons, b. of actions, etc. 

ft a 1674 Clarendon Hist Rrb. (1704) III. xiu. 365 They 
barefaced own'd all that the Commissioners had propo u nded, 
span Osbll Ver tot's Rom. Rep. II. xiu. 260 That Cmsar 
was invading the Public Liberty, barafke'd. sfiafi Dtcum 
0 . Twist iii, ' Of all the artful and designing orphans . . you 
are one of the most bare-facedest.' 

b. 17U Addison Sped. No 458 07 Hypocrisy is not so 
pernicious as bare-faced Irreligion. 1890 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Louie C. xx. S07 Indignant at the bamheed lie. 
SftTftfbOftdly, adv. [f. prec + -lt *.] In a 
barefaced manner ; openly, thameleisly. • 
s68a Bvrnkt tr. Moris Utop . 56 In Courts . .a man taps! 
barefacedly approve of the worst Councils. s 80 g Carlyle 
Frodh. Gt. xv. xil xL S44 Barefacedly unjusL 

[f. ns pzec. + -KRBft] Opear 


09874 Clasxndon M*L Rek Lit tS7 They re porte d ..la 
Mass . . with tha mm Bmefhcsdnsm. x8ag Coaaarr Rm> 
Rides 487 The hnrefiReednam of tha lie. 

“ ‘Ml (bewjfnt), a. and adv. Rawly fi -4 
(//.). [OE. bmrMt, early ME. 1 basfit; 
cf. ON. hrfattr adj., LG. baefet^ G. basfmi. 
See Barr a. IV.] with the feet bare or naked* 
without shoes or stockings on : ft. as atff* passing 
(with verbs of motion) into b. adv 
ft noab Peecmi. Pied. (Boew.) Bmvfdt, mueERoo. vnsg 
I-av. 8843 Sene he dude hine bar 4 bt [lags hareupU ate so 
Cursor M. 607a Lok M N he scodUma . .and beriSto 
nan. tflpn Snaxa. Rom. g VuLv.VL 5 Going to find a harm 
fbote Brother out. 1679 Hist. Jotter 38 ThwCovent of the 
Bare-foot Friers. itzS J. Honnouan Hitt limttr. agj The 
' pilgrimage to Mount Gar- 

-Jb*. i. 

In all weathers. 

b. ciege Auer. R. 400 loe aumer . . to jron and slttoo 
“ Tomplo la 

Leg. 144/1 
nnyng bar* 

, yUJ- H«»woqo fro. ,'Kpifr- (1*7) 3 T Wt» 

for dead men shoen, shall go long barefoote. sign Soum 
is Sersn. U697) 1 . 40 Hn that thinks to expiate a tin by going 
barefoot, does the Penance of a Goose. s8gi FMUoinm 
Fug. 1 . 81 Henry walked barefoot through the streets. 
BiT8-fboMi a. [f prec. + -ED.] - prec , and 
more frequently used by recent writers. 

ft film La hm*u***Artk.L/t /fry/. (1814)968 Chanon% 
preestes, and darkes . . all harefoted. 9398 Hakluyt Vey . 
I. 109 Wee stoods.. bare-footed and bara-handed. 9670 
(>. H. Hist. Cardinals l u. 46 The Preacher waa a bare- 
footed Franciscan. 1884 Q. Victoria Mere Leaves 193 
Picturesque barefooted lasses, 
b. *780 Coxa Russ. Vise. 104 The greatest part go 
„ --- - - a did that poor soulwi 


jgUM U, 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 

Inall e 

barnot. ct #8 Chaucer FrasshL T. 349 

Delphos woli barefoot aeka. 1483 Carton ... 

Blemid chyldren . . hana none upon the coles brennyng 


footed. 1847 Lonot. £t>, n. i. Thus did that poor soul 
. . Bleeding, barefooted over the shards and thorns. 

II Baffel (bttrg). [Ft. ; from Bashes or Bar* 
rege, a village in the Hautet Pyrdn&s, France.] 

L A light, silky dress-fabric, resembling gause, 
originally made at Bareges. 

1891 Times 4 Apr. xi/s Barege shawls and silks. 1864 
Linnet's Trial I. iil iv. 358 Mbp Carr wore a slate^oloured 
b*r6ge. 

2. A mineral water obtained at Baidges. Hence 
Bar6gin(e, a glairy organic substance found in 
many mineral waters after exposure to the air. 

181s Hooper Med. Diet., Barege waters ate remarkable 
for a very smooth soapy feel. 1863 Watts Dict.Chem. 1 . 500 
Baregin is in the moist slate a transparent, gelatinous, nearly 
colourless substance . . When dried, it forms a horny mass. 

Btmkfftd (bfis jhed), a. and adv. aerh. • next. 

cijm Song Menci 75 in E. E. P. <i86a) iso Barehed and 
barefot gan 1 go. r safig Digby Myst. u88ai ul 147 Stood 
bare hed, ye beggars 1 i6as Rowlands Good Neeeot s; 
Barehead curtesie doth entertains My worship with What 
lacks you. 1854 Biackw. Mag. LXX V! . 4*4 He war obliged, 
barehead, to seek pardon from the Injured party. 

Bsrt-hssdsd (bdsuhe ddd), a. and adv. ff. 
prec. : see Barr a. IV; cf. barefootigd.] With tne 
head uncovered, esp. as a token of respect. Hence 
Bare-headedneas. 

r 153s La Brrnrrs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) sBB He was 
fayre ft gracyous, and ha was hare haded, sfias Wtnvne 
Mirr. Mart, Sir j. Oidcastlo Ded., I was contented he 
should stand bare-headed to these churlish tunes, sysp 
Stxklk Tailor No. 39 P x You shall see an Earl walk hare- 
headed to the Son of the meanest Artificer. Mas Scott 
Nigel iii, 1 was a bare-headed girl at tho lima, nsfififi 
Bp. Hall Rem. 037 (L) Bareheaded ness was in Corinth •• 
a token of honour. 

tBaLTfthidft. Obs. Also bnrhldo, 7 benro- 
hido. I A hide with the hair removed* or one un- 
dressed. 

c 1430 in W ftlcker Voc. /shBaeysjm. bariiyde. A73 Cm 
risterium . barhyde. tags Act 546 Edw. VI, xv. | • Leather 
Pots, Tankards, Bariiides, or any other Wares of Leather, 
tfiss Flosio, SpoMMacoseerta, a great hide to couer cnrteaia 
Court we out them beare-hldau sBhjOed. R. Heuseh. yq£Tae 
trunks, chests, hampers, barahidas . . and also for littls carta 

Bftteiih, variant spelling of Babub a. 

Bctrol, obs. form of Barbbl. 

Bgrtly (be-»'ili), adv. [f. Babb a. 4 - -lt*.] 

L Nakedly, without covering, nudely. 

1483 Cath. Angl. ei/i Barely, vbi nakydly. i»o Lnvma 
Mamp. /101 Barely, undo, thus Shaks. All's Well 
1 8 Yon barely leaue our thornea to pridca our saluas. 

2. Openly, without disguise or concealment^ 
clearly, plainly. 

9 Lindt Gosp. John xvL so Nu . . bmrlice Su sprscss. 
Minot Poems In. (1795) 38 ' 


r iv. ii. 


a 

« 35 *. 


1 Thaire leders 1 


^ ... . .. . ,. w _ „ tay 1 

barely ban. a 1670 Hacxbt Cent. Sen m. (1675) 549 Hare is 
the Resurrection of our Saviour barely ana positively 1 


1873 Stubs* Const. Hist II. xviL 604 When the 

question is put barely before them they avoid committing 
themselves. 

1 8. Without qualification or reserve, uncondition- 
ally ; wholly, completely: absolutely, positively. Obs. 
cxygs Giew. a Gr. Knt 548 , 1 am boun fob* bur barely t 
, To sec he h* gome of be greaa. cupm Dootr. 7 'ro 

It hym bany f 


f cupm Dootr. Troy 

xxix. IB090 He besit nyin bariy pc burde forto seche. Ibid. 
xxv. 10133 A space for his spilt men spedcly to graue. And 
bryng hom to berynas. bariy no more, c tgs§ Wvmtoun 
Cpsh. vil v. XSS Hoc I « unless) bariy M |n mown* Suld 
gyve . hyt Praicntatyowne. 

4. Merely* simply, only. arch. 

1377 Hammer Auc. Reel. Hist (1619) 126 Not barely In 
word, but truly in deed, s Ohs Norris Biorocles 89 Good* 
ness of action does not Consist barely la not sinning, syss 



BABGAXnS. 


Hums Sped. So. 467*9 Instructive. MwiM faarely ; Idler pwtteth b his b ar g a yne that ha may by* again 
agreeable. stay Jab. Miu. /nfta II. v. is. 717 Tha . herytage. sag* TelLtrothds N. Y.G/t y\ Whuomr. 
fiily objection .. might have bans easily removed, fay bara^y * hound to a bad pargaio. atfeg Kxotxaa mt/. Turbetmi 
proscribing what sort of evidence they ought to recrive. j 111 Tha beat bargaina they could naka therein. adajT 


§w§gis#ibii»g what sort of evidence they ought to receive. 

6. Only just ; hence, not quite, hardly, scarcely 
with difficulty. 

saga Fabyam Sdm. /, an. ieot ( 1 L> Barely xsvUL persona* 
Mia J. Hey wood Prvtt.f Rptgr.{g 9 Bj) 111 Thou flees* that 
vice not meanly nor barely. Bui mrinely. 3697 Drydsm 
Virg. Ecleg. ill. 157 Their Bones ate hardy cover'd with 
their Skin. sy 60 Ellis i» PhiL Tram. LVIIL 77 Some 
was that was barely fluid, stag T. JarnaaoN Writ. (1830) 
IV.eaTha Speakers.. had barely time to get out ofhis way. 
sgjfl Bain .SVojm g /«/. in. U. 1 9 Sounds .. ao faint as to be 
barely recognizable 
0. Scantily, poorly ; baldly. 

tftgag Mors Whs. ajj <R.) Rehereing tha (other syde 
nakedly and barely., to make it eeeme the more slender, 
raise Z. Bovd Zion's Flowers (1855) 99 Let him. .be barely 
fed, With . . barly-bread. 1807 Ceabbe Par. Peg. 111. 848 
Thy coat is thin ; why, man, tiura’rt barely dresL 
ImatH (be^ 4 n*»). [f Babb a. +-BBM.J 
‘ 1. NakedneM, lack of coming. 

sgga Hulokt, Barones, audita*. ci6oo Shahs. Sen*, v, 
Beauty ore-enow 1 d and barenes euery where. tSxo Cole- 
Ridqe Friond{ 1863)06 A clothing even of withered leaves is 
better than bareness. 

2 . Destitution, scantiness ; baldness, lit. and Jig. 
agla Hoixvband Teens. Fr. Tong,. Pouoretl. . barenesM, 
want. 1990 Pasquit s Apol. l Biiijb, Compare the ex- 
position . . with the harenesse of reading. reS6 South is 
Sorm. (1697) 1 . tag Stript of . . its Privileges, and made like 


the primitive Church for ite Bareness. 1870 Emerson Sac. 
4 SoUi. L 14 A man must be clothed with society, or we 
shall feel a certain bareness or poverty. 

+b. Leanness. Obs. 

igss Hulokt. Barenes or leannes of the bodye, maeiot. 
3996 Shahs. 1 Hon. IV. iv. IL 77 For their baraoesse . . they 
ueuer team'd that of me. 

1 3 . Mere or simple qnality ; merencss. Obs. 

1607 Dkkksr Northw. Ho* il Wks. III. a 5 My father could 
take vp, vpon the harenesse of his word flue hundred pound. 
Butlirk (bev’is&jk), sb. and adv. [lit. - 4 bare 
shirt,' in reference to a current etymology of Bnr- 
ggBKKB, o. v.] A. sb. (also attrib.) A Berserker, 
or wild Norse warrior ; sometimes explained as a 
warrior fighting in his ‘ bare shirt.* B. adv . In a 
shirt only, without armour. 

1840 Carlyle Home* vi, The great savage Baresark. 1897 
Emerson Poem s 187 Thy sires . . Failed to bequeath . . The 
Baresark marrow to thy bones. 1866 Kingsley Here w. 
aii. 169, I will go baresark to-morrow to the war. 

Baret, obs. f. Barret, a kind of cap. 

B&ret, -otto, -attor, obs. if. Barrat, etc. 
tBaifrlfl, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Bare a. IV. + 
ME. vis** OF. vis face L. visas sight, eyes.]- 
Barefaced i. 

spaa R. Brunns Ckron. in Scho gede out in hlr nmok. . 
Withouten kirtelle or kemse, aaue kouerchef alio barevia. 


Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouerchef alls barevia. 

Barf; Barffcn, dial. ff. Baugh, Baboham. 
Barfiraw; see Bebfrat. 
t BftTnQ, a. [C Bab sb . 1 4 -jolJ Full of bars 
or hindrances. 

sflox Shake. TwoL N. l Iv. ax Yet a barrefiall strife, Who- 
cre 1 woe, my aelfe would be nit wife. 

Bargain (bfl-jgen), sb\ Forms : 4 bargayn, 
•geyne, 4-6 -gan(e, -gayn(e, 4-7 gains, 5 ber- 
gayno. bar gen, -geyn, 6 bargan, bargyn, -gin, 
6- bargain, [a. OF. bargaine, also bargaignt, 
•gagne, 1 caigne — Pr., Pg. bar panha (cf. Pr. barganh , 
it. bargagnoX pointing to a Tate L. form *barcdtte~ 
urn, *a : see Bargain v. The etymology being ob- 
scure, the development of meaning is also doubtful.] 
f 1 . Discussion between two parties of the terms 
on which one is to give or do something to or for 
the other; chaffering; bargaining. Obs. 

ino R. Brunne Ckron. 170 fe cardinals . . Oft for be pet 
with Philip mad bergayn. sg6s La mol. P. PL A v. 189 
Bargeyn* [C. bargeynes] and beuerages bi-gonne to aryae. 
nuo Prom, p. Pans. a* Bargayne, licit acio. stipulacio . 
up Shake, i Hen. IV. ui. L 139 In the way or Bargain*. . 


IT® cauill on the ninth part of a hayns. 
fh To beat a {ike) bargain : to bargain, haggle. 
1664 Kilugrew Parson' t Wed. 111. v. To beat a bargain 
for a score of sheep. 3667 Pirn Diary 14 Aug., With a 
little bearing the bargain, we come to a perfect agreement. 
2 . An agreement between two parties settling 
how much each gives and takes, or what each 
performs and receives, in a transaction between 
them ; a compact. 


fiuo Cursor M. (Trim) 16490 A 1 for nouxt . . fae bargan 
madehitia. c 1186 Chaucer FrankL T. 90a This bargains is 
fol-drive. . Ye snul be paied trewely. 1464 Mann. 4 Houssh. 
Exp. s6x In party of payment on theyr bargeyn . . v. marc, 
said. iflgaT. Wilson RhoL iq A bargain is a bargain, and 
must stand without all excepcion. 1907 Bacon Good S Evil 
<s86a) «66 The second blow makes thefrmy. The second word 
makes the bargain*. 1990 Sham. Hen. K,v. ii 134 , 1 loue 
you . . so dap hands, and a bargains. 1674 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 93 An Earnest is the Confirmation of a Bar* 
gain and Contract made, sfigg Ht. Maitimeau Cinnamon 
4 P. v. qs The colony will not long fiilfil its part in this 
unequal bargain, 

b. Sometimes applied to what one of the parties 
baa contracted or stipulated to do or receive ; or 
to the aspect of the compact towards one of the 
narties. r. /. a ( bad bamln.* 
ijoa Ord. Crysten JfenfW^da W. ijofl iv. exL M4 The 


mt ha may by* again Ms 
sflas TelLirotk/sN.V.Gi/tn Whreo#ver..i» 
bound to a bad bargain. Meg Kmwabs am. TmkosK 1698) 
sax The best bargains they could make therein. 1607 Toe* 
sell Four/. Remit* 473 The buyer may condemn the seller 
If the cartel be not so good aa his bargain. >769 Junim 
Rett. v. #8 This Is tha losing bargain. 

9 . That which ia acquired by bargaining ; a pur- 
chase regarded in the light of its proving advan- 


light of its proving advan- 


tageous or the reverse; without qualification, an 
advantageous purchase. 

tags [see 7.] 19x6 Churchm. Ace. St. Marg. (Nicholls) 8 
Given to the broker that did help us to the bargain of the 
bameston, 4 d. 01619 PLETCNaa Wit without M. v. 163 
Before I buy a bargain of such Runts, 1 ’Je buy a Colledge 
for Bean. osdfl6 Be. Hall Rem. tvk*. (i66o> 144 How 
May 1 get a goodbargalnt 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. xii, I had 
them a dead bargain, or I should not have bought them, 
tiu Examiner 14 Sept. 591/a They should not trust . . to 
buying bargain*, as they will often meet. .with, .blind ones, 
site Pebodv Eng. Journalism xv. no A couple of books 
. .which he had picked up aa a bargain. 

4 . tram f. A transaction that entails consequences, 
especially unpleaaant ones; a (bad or unfortunate) 

4 business.' arch, or Obs. 

C1400 Rom. Row 493s Youthe gynoeth ofte riche bar- 
geyne, That may not eende withouten peyne. 1419 Lydg. 
Pylgr. Sowio iv. xv. (1483) 63 One of vs thre must anye this 
bargeyn. c 1460 Townoley Myst. es That bargan may they 
ban. That Hie has done. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iii. » 1605) 
so God . . would certainly make it a very ill Bargain to die 
Transgressor. 

t6. Contention or contest for the mastery; 
struggle, combat, fight, battle, north. Obs. 

1379 Barbour Bruce vii. aai He helpit hym swa in that 
bargane, That thai thre tratouria he has slane. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy vl 1300 Soche baigens are bytter, faat hafe a bare 
ende. ign Douglas Mneis iv. ProL 69 The meik hartis in 
belling . . Mak fere bargane. sjm6 Lauder Tractate 458 
Thay suld be fro. . Frame toul^e, bergane, and debait. soo6 
Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xc. (x6ta) 365 On Brudus aide the I 
better of that bloudie bargains went, 
t b. fig. Bout, struggle, stour. Obs. 
s6x< Crooks Body rf Man »] As in hard bargaines of 
trauell it often hapnetn . . to Women. 

0 . Law. Bargain and sale. (.See quots.) 

x6oa Fui.beckk 1st. Pi. Pnrall 13 When an imperfect bar. 
gaine and sale is to bee perfited, the bargainee dooth not 
take the profiles. 1641 Tonne* de in Ley 37 By such a 
bargains and sale lands may pause without livery of seisin, 
if the bargains and sale bee by deed indented, sealed, and 
inrolled. 1876 Digby Real Prop. vi. 393 A bargain and sale 
was where the legal owner entered into an agreement with 
a purchaser for the sale to him of his interest, and the pur- 
chaser paid, or promised to pay, the money for the land. 

7 . Phrases. Dutch or wet bargain : one concluded 
by the parties drinking together. Into 1 to obs.) the 
bargain : over and above what is stipulated or ex- 
pected ; moreover, besides. + To buy the bargain 
dear, (ellipt.) to buy the bargain : to pay dearly for 
a thing, f To sell any one a bargain : to make a 
fool of him, to 'sell* him. To strike {up obs.) a 
bargain : to come to terms over a purchase. To be 
off one’s bargain : to be released from an engage- 
ment To make the best of a bad bargain : to make 
the best of adverse circumstances. 

139a Minot Poems vi. (1795) 98 Fro thai met with Inglis- 
men, All thai re bargan dere thai boght. 193 o Pals or. 455/1, 

I bye the bargayne, or I fele the hurts. . Le march! me cuit. 
1589 Shakb. L. L. L. 111. L xo9 The Boy hath sold him a 
bargains. 1607 TorsxLL Four/. Beasts 473 If those things 
be true, then 1 will strike up the bargain. 1636 Ariana 
55 An excellent meanes to revenge him on . . Palamede, 
and to have Ariana to the bargains. 1640 Brathwait 
Boulster Lsct . 8x You may suspect mee that I relate these 
purposely to sell you a Bargaine. 169a Bp. Hall Cases Cense. 
ex Before the bargaine be stricken, a s 674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb, I. L 45 He paid much too dear for his Wife's Fortune, by 
taking her Person into the bargain. 1678 Otway Friendship 
in F. 16 , 1 hate a Dutch Bargain that's made in heat of Wine. 


wretch first corrupted him, and then bought the bargain. 
X7S3 Scots Mag* July 359/1 The bargain is to be struck at 
700,000 florins. 1767 Gray in Corr. Nicholls (1843) 68, I 
should have been glad to hear your uncles were oft their 
bargain, 1790 Boswell Johnson txBxl) II.34X Mr*. Thrale 
was all for . . according to the vulga* phrase, 1 making the 
best of a bad bargain, ifiws Windham Speeches (x8xe> II. 
971 The recruit took th* condition of a soldier, with a guinea 
to make it a wet bargain. *§76 Freeman NomuConq. IV. 
xvii. 7 Men had made up their minda to submit to what they 
could not help, and to make the best of a bad bargain. x88e 
J. Wray in Chr. Herald sa Apr. 904/1 To give her view of 
things with her usual pa re pi carity, and with a striking 
emphasis into the bargain. 

8. Comb , as bargain-hunting; also fbargain- 
ponny, money paid * on account,* by way of ratifi- 
cation of a bargain; fbargain-Baturday, a hiring- 
day for servants ; bargain-wise adv., in the manner 


of a bargain : bargain-work {dtal.\ see quot 
179a Mary Wollstonecr. MigktfWom. iv. 166 Those Rng- 
glish Women whose doe is neri ia ..shopping, bargain- 
bunting. 3*4 C Dickens Dipt. Lend. 8a/x People bar- 
grin-hunting in this market.' 1490 Churckm, Ate. Si. 
Dunstan's Contort^ Payde . a bargayn peny for the whyte 
lymyng of owr Churdte. 1796 Progr Anonym. (1809) s66 
Earnest money, earnest penny«or bargain penny, dm E. 
Vbn abler 1 st* of Wight 6x Three "Bargain Saturdays* 
were held at Michaelmas for hiring servants, a 1679 T. 
Goodwin Whs. 11863) V. si We find this very covenant 


bargain-visa, figs CoaLtr. Terms NorthumbU. # Durh. 
8 Bargain-work, work . . let by proposal, amongst tbs work- 
men at a colliery, to the lowest ofltr. _ 
t SfitgklRf rb.' d Obs. exc. dial, p same woid 
as prec.] A small farm-holding. 

mm Cabew Cornwall 37*, A flume, or tea wee call ba 
bargaine can no sooner fail in hand, then the Survey Court 
ahall be waited on. 1804 Miss Mitford Village Ser. u 
(18631 81 What used to be called in this part of the country 
*a little bargain : thirty or forty acres, perhaps, of amble 
land, which the owner and his sons cultivated themselves, 
sfifls /. Wight Gloss. Bargan . . a form of saiall holding. 
Birglin (bfijgtn), v. Forms: 4 bargayne, 
4-5 -gone, 4-6 -gayne, 5 -gun, -geyn, 7 *gaine, 
6- bargain, [a. OF. bargaigne-r » Pr. barganhar. 
It. bargagnare :~late L. * oarc&ne&re , barednidre 
(in Capit. Charles the Bald), which Diea proposes 
to refer (through *barcdne us : see Bargain sbA) to 
barea 4 a bark or bargee which,' according to the 
definition of Isidore^ 1 carries goods to and fro* ; 
thence might arise the sense either of 4 go back- 
wards and forwards, come and go as to a matter, 
be off and on * (cf. mod.F. barguigner to hesitate, 
have difficulty in making up one*a mind), or of 
1 trade, traffic; deal.* But difficulties attend both 
1 form- and sense-development; and the order of 
senses here followed ia purely empirical.] 

1 . intr. To treat wiM any one as to the terms 
which one party is to give, and the other to accept, 
in a transaction between them ; to try to secure the 
best possible terms ; to haggle over terms. 

c 1379 Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. axs It is an open 
foly to bargayne wifa preestis for riche preier. cs jfla — 
Whs. (1880/ 47a Cardenals ben brou3t yn bi antichrut to 
bargeyne bi symonye. xgsg Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 1 . cxviii. 
[cxiv.J 399 We cannot both bargayne and bye all in one 
daye. xotx Cotgr., Barguigner , to chaffer ; to bargaine ; 
or «more properly) to wrangle, dodge, haggle . . in the mak- 
ing of a bargaine. w6& Preston New Covt. 89 They will 
bargaine with the Lord, he will give thee this particular, 
thou shah have this. 3701 Penn in Pa. Hist Sec. Mem. 
IX. 56 No man living can defend us or bargain for us better 
than myself. 1899 JarHsoN Brittany ix. 136 Judas bar- 
gaining with the priests. 

2 . To agree to terms asked and offered ; to ar- 
range terms, come to terms ; to stipulate ; to make 
or strike a bargain, with a person, for a thing. 

*43 Cath. Angi. ax/i To bargan, pacisci. 1536 MS. in 
Thynne Animadv. Introd. 98 John Wylkynson .Thath con- 
venanted and bargayned with Edmunde Pekham. 3578 
T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 90 He . . bargained with one her- 
nando Alfonso, for certrine Hogges. 3593 Shake 9 Hen. V/ t 
l L 931 While his owne Lands are bargain'd for, and sold. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 511 T 3 A merchant . . bargained 
for it, and carried it off. 3751 Lady Montagux Lett. 56 1 1 1 . 
xoi The marble was bespoke and the sculptor (was) bar- 
gained with. 3876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh. 1 . 1. ii. too The 
Bishop, .acted for the Christians, and bargained for nothing 
more than their lives, 
b. with inf. or subord. cl. 

3996 Shahs. Tam. Skr. 11. L 307 Tis bargain'd . . That she 
shall still be curst in company. 1767 P. Jones in Sparkt 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 19a, I. . have bargained to be 
landed in France. iM Simpson School Shake. 1 . 46 Bag- 
nail • . bargained to sell his estates. 

8. fig. To bargain fori to arrange for beforehand, 
to include in one’s reckoning, arrangements, ex- 
pectations, or forecast ; to count on, expect. 

1840 Marry at Oita Podr. (Rtldg.) 330 More wind than we 
bargained for. 1856 Levee Martins Cro' M. 977, I never 
bargained to dispute against such odds as this 1883 Frovdk 
Short Stud. IV. 1. vii. 79 In accepting Henry’s money they 
had not bargained for exposure. 

1 4 . Irons. To agree to buy or sell ; to contract 
for. Obs. exc. in legal phr. To bargain and sell. 

1488 9 Act 4 Hen. VII, xl, No . . person . . (shall! bye 
bargeyn • .any wollez then unshorne. a 3736 South in Spur- 
geon Trias. Dav. Fs. ix. 16 The wages that sin bargains 
with the sinner are life, pleasure, and profit. 3768 |see Bar- 
gainor]. 3876 [see Bargainee]. 
b. To bargain away : to part with, or lose, as the 
mult of a bargain. 

>868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 7 The heir . . had somehow bar- 
gained away the estate. 

1 6. {Sc.) To contend, strive, struggle, fight. Obs. 
3379 Barbour Bruce ix. 994 To bargane with his Enymyfts. 
*3470 Henry Wallace x. 5x6 We sail bargane be nyne 
houris to morn. 39x3 Douglas Atneis 111. iv. 5a Tak thair 
wapnis, and bargane every man Agane thai cruell peple. 

f Bargained, ppl* a. Obs. [f. Bargain v. + 
•xd] Agreed to, stipulated; engaged. 

399s Huloet, Baigayned, contractus , sponsus. Bargayned 
or promised to be penourmed, stipuiatu*. cs 66 x Arty Id* 
Last WiU in Hart. Mice. (1746) VIII. s 6 /x My prefixed 
bargained Term of Yean is even expired. 
8avgaiM0(bfijg6nf). [f. as prec. + -*l.] The 
party with whom an agreement of bargain and sale 
is made; the purchaser. 

1998 Kitchw courts Lest (1675^ *03 The Bargainee ihall 
make Oath in Court. 3693 Blount Lew. Diet . s.v. Bar 
gain. Transferring the p ro per t y thereof from the Bargainor 
to the* Bargainee. xM Daomr Real Prep. vii. 6 e. 30% A 
man bargained and sold In fee part of his estate anti cove- 
nanted to give the bargainee th* offer of the residue 
Bargainer (b&* jg&iai), [f. Bargain v. + -nr 1 .] 
L One who is treating as to sale or purchase, a 
dealer, a trafficker ; a cnafferer. a haggler. 

#3460 Temmeley Myst. 313 Ofthlse kyikfdutemm here ar. 


BARGAUTIWQ. 

» Of taman and akmn and ht&n «f 



Am ftam ni tbit am Wninen for thi pmW, at 4 t 
Thackxrav tfs*. Fair x^Lm A of thomtforuSC 
old house. .ransacked by broken and bargainers, 1837 Mim 
Winkworth TmtfedsLtfexnx Knowing how full Am world 
is of such bargainers with God, among monks and nuns, 
t 2 . » Bargainor. Obi 

s6a8CoKS On Lift. ula, The Mote Is not renestcd in the 
Bargainer before t re-entry. 

1 2 . (&.) A quarrellcr, wrangler, bully. Obs. 
nye D (Mai Asw 34 Bostaris, bmggaris, end her- 
generis. .All bodia In mt of weir. 

BaTgilning, vbt. sb. [f. Bargain v . + -i»«i.] 
1 . Trafficking, trading, buying and telling. 

1401 A 4 Poems (sB#) 11 . 77 Je built your house with beg- 
eery, bargenyng end robberye. 1516 Tindale i Thess. HL 6 
Add defrauds his brother in Dargaynynge. tsar W. Mather 
ifen'r CesqA 3^ By Bartering, is meant Goods for 


is understood Money for Goods, 
day. Extremely fortunate in all my 


Goods. By Bargaining, 

1788 Burns Lett. e6 Ma^. 

buyings and bargainings. 

2 . Discussion of the terms of a purchase or con- 
tract ; chaffering; haggling ; negotiation. 

1669 Marvkll To Mayor of Hullvlk*. 1 . tee A Bill .. 
against . . barganing for elections to Parliament. «7if T. 
JemesoN Writ. 11839) IL *34 . 1 do not understand bar- 
gaining, nor possess the dexterity requisite for the puroosa. 
1878 Fawcett Pol. Eton . 11. ix. 049 The word bargaining 
implies an antagonism of interest. 

+ 8. (Sc.) Wrangling, contest, straggle, fighting. 
1375 Bassovs Brueo 1. 306 Hard trawaTys, and bargan- 
yngut. 1513 Douglas AStuis 1. v. 6z Eneas with hiuout 
barganyng, In Itale thrawart peple sail doun thryng. 

Bargainor (b&Mgen^j). Law. [f. as prec. 4 
-OB.J The person making an agreement of bargain 
and sale of real property ; the seller. 

160s Fulbkckk it/ Pt. Parall. 13 The bargainor should 
leuie a fine to the bargainee. 1768 Blackstonb Comm. 11 . 
338 A real contract, whereby the bargainor for some pecu- 
niary consideration bargains and sells, that Is, contracts to 
convey, the land to the bargainee. 1876 liioav Roal. Pro f. 
vi. 994 The bargainor was in the view of the Chancellor the 
bare legal owner. 

Bargander, obs. form of Bergaitder. 
Bargaret, variant of Bakgkret. 

Barge (birds \ sb. Forms: 4- barge, 4-7 berge, 
(7 barg). [a. OF. barge ( — Pr. barga, f 1180, 
med.L. barga), of which the L. type might be 
either barga or +b&rica. Dies favours the latter, 
taking it as a possible derivative of L. harts , Gr. 
lapis, a kind of boat used on the Nile, an Egyp- 
tian word (Coptic barl a little pleasure-boat) ; 
but there is no evidence that this word was ever 
used in the West. As to barga see Bark sb* 

If barge was, as seems certain, the same as larca. 
Bark sk\ it was originally a ship's boat, used as a lighter, 
etc. ; in OF., 13th c, we still find ' la barge de la nef 1 
(Literal : cf. senses 3-4. But, as with larca, the name was 
extended to a boat or small ship with sails; and 4 this was 
the first use in English : see sense x. After the introduc- 
tion (by Caxton) of barque, bark e from 15th c. Fr., that word 
took the place of large, which, after ifao, is found in the 
sense of ' ship ' only in translators or historians. The modern 
senses revert more nearly to that of the original larca.) 

+ 1 . A small sea-going vessel with sails: used 
specifically for one next in size above the BaLINGER, 
and generally as — Ship, vessel (in which use it is 
now superseded by Bark.) Obs. (except when his- 
torians reproduce it in the specific sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 34840 pat ilke waw til ojrir it weft. And 
brenui to pa bargis heft, rijoo K. Alls. 853 Mid neore 
atire, achipes and barge They gan mony for to charge, c sjfifi 
Chaucer ProL 410 His barge ycleped was the Maude- 
layne. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 13406 Relikes of troy, pat 
he [Antenorl broght in his barge to the bare yle. m 140a 
Hen. V in Ellis Grig. Lott in. 31 I. 7a Owr grete shipper, 
carrakes, barges, and balyngera. f 1440 Lonslich Grail 
xxxv. tta Alle the sees . . that achepis or barges inne mown 
go. xg68 Lo. Simple Fleming Sark, 1 have a little Flem- 
ing Berge. 163a Needham tr. Se Men's Mare Cl. 301 Two 
Ships, two Barges and two Ballingers armed and fitted for 
war. sSm Stubbs Const . Hist. 111 . xa8 (transl. Rot. Pari. 
an. 1443) Each ship attended fay a barge of eighty men, and 
a balynger of forty; also four ‘spyne* of twenty-five men. 
+ b. fig. vcf. bark, ship .) Obs. 
igafi Skelton Magnyf. 38 But yf reason be regent and 
ruler of your barge, c 1590 New Notbroune Mayd 166 in 
Hash E. P. P. 111 . 8 In Sathana barge, Emparynge his 
good name, a 1597 Gascoigne Wks. (xj8t) x8i, 1 seemed to 
swim in goodluclcs barge. 1663 Sin G. Mackenzie Relit. 
Stoic xx. (1683) 160 To stay "till in the bargt of the Church. 
2 . A flat-bottomed freight-boat, chiefly for canal- 
and river-navigation, either with or without sails : 
in the latter case also called a lighter; in the 
former, as in the Thames barges, generally dandy- 
one important mast. 


rigged, having 
1480 Canton CV 


'Are n. Eng. vn. jijio) 91 b/x tehees and 


botes and great plankes. 1494 Fasvan vil 388 
made of bargis [and] plankys to haue passed a water. „ 
Levins Manip At Bargs, cimba, remulcus. sfiey Capt. 
» — mV Gram. A u, The Barge by graue Amodes 

Da Fob Voy. round World ( 1840) 


Smith Seaman's 


was compos'd. 1743 Da V 
Floats, like flat-bottomed 
Marine (*7891'. Beuys, is al 
vessel of burthen, for ladii 


barges. 1789 Falcons r Did. 
10 the name of a fiat-bottomed 


en 

+8. vaguely, A vowing boat ; cap. a ferry-boat 
(Used to render L. Enter.) Obs. 

Myo-Sg Malory Arthur u xxv, Go ye Into yonder barge, 
and row your sotf auto the sward, ilk Dramt Horner 
Epiet. l xviii. Fv. The Oite deuydes thSr hemes \tmtres\ 
»M Holland Pliny 1 . 74 Vpon the riuer Alpheus, there is 
pamage by water in barges. 

4 . epee. The second boat of a man of war ; a long 
narrow boat, generally with not 1 cm than ten oars, 
for the use of the chief officers. 

saga Palsgr. 460/1, 1 dare horde hym with my rows b arge. 
*x6x8 Ralrioh ApoL 5 , 1 had taken my Barge and gone a 
•hoars. 1769 Falcon* a Diet . Marine (1789* Piv, A barge 
properly never rows less than ten [oanV 1773 Brownrkm 
hi Phil. Trane. LX IV. 457 We went from dm Centaur with 
the long-boat and barge. s86o H. Stuart Seaman's Cater A. 9 
Barges an . . kept in order to carry distinguished persons 
when embarking or disembarking. 1883 Coruh. Mag. Feb., 
One of the larger boats, L e. launch, barge, or pinnace. 

5 . A large vessel propelled by oars (or towed), 
generally much ornamented, and used on state 
occasions ; an ornamental house-boat. 

(The College • Barges* at Oxford are ornamental house- 
boats, now permanently moored, and used as dressing- and 
sitting-rooms for uni vanity men on the river.) 

13)86 Cocan Haven Health i. (16x9) 3 Sitting In a boats or 
barge which is rowed. 1606 Shaks .Ant. 4 Cl. il ii. 196 The 
Beige she sat in, like a burnisht Throne, Burnt on the 
sMa Lend. (loo. 


. No. 1794/4 His Majesty passed by 
Lend. Gao. No. 6107/3 TheTLord 
e City Barge. 1849 Macaulay Hist . 


here in his barge. 173a 

Mayor, .proceeded in the City Barge. 1849] 

Eng. 1 . 303 Who knew no more of winds and waves than 
could be learned in a gilded barge between Whitehall Stairs 
and Hampton Court. z88a Murray Berks etc. 196 The 
walk by the Isis is bordered by the College barges. 

6. (in U.S.) * A double-decked passenger and 
freight vessel, without sails or power, and towed 
a steamboat.* Webster. 




'. Comb., chiefly attrib., as barge-builder, cushion, 
-i house , - walk . - woman ; and the adjs. barge-like, 
•laden. See also Bargeman, -marter. 

1683 Land. Gao. No. 1093/4 They lie now In a Barge- 
House . . at Lambeth. 1773 Genii. Mag. XL 111 . 144 Who 
loll'd on barge-cushions at ease. 1890 M erivalr Rom. Em/. 
(1865) III. xxviiL 339 His bargelike vessels thronged . . the 
mouth of the inlet. 1880 Black morb M. Anertey II. vil. tax 
A Jetty, a quay, and a barge-walk. 1864 Daily Tel. 6 Aug., 
A barge woman . . seised tne prisoner by the collar. 


Buga, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
f 1 . phr. To barge it: to j< 
Nashs Lent. Stufie 


to journey by barge. Obs. 
in Hart. Miec. VL xsr (D.) 
males trotted, bargd it thither. 


Whole tribes of males andfemales trotted, bargd 

2 . irons. To carry by barge. 

1649 Blith Eng. Impress. Impr. (1653) 88 Were there a 
River to Barge it [soil] up and down. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
May 873/a Of coals. .750,000 tons are. .annually, .barged. 

Buga-boud ( bauds, boeid). [See next.] A 
board, often ornamental, running along the edge 
of the gable of a house, to conceal the barge- 
couples, and prevent rain from driving in under 
the projecting barge-course. 

1833 Loudon Cottage A rchit. 911 The roof .. haring barga 
boards against the west gable. Ibid. 49a Pierced openings 
in the verge board. 1843 Gloss. Gothic Archil. 1 . 4s Barge - 
Berge- board, " 


.,10-board. Verge-board, or Paiga-board. 

T. Hardy Hand R thelb. 1 1 . xIviil 873 A timber-built cottege, 
mental barge-boards, bolconettes, and porch. 


haring ornamental barge-boards, balconettes, and porch. 

Ba-rge-oon ple. [With barge- in this, the 
prec., and next, cl. med.L. bargus, a kind of gallows 
— cl. L. /urea: Du Cange. The modem conjec- 
ture that it is a corruption of verge seems to be 
without any historical ground.] (See quotations.) 

M 0 a Leigh Armory 115 A Cheuron is made of Carpenters 
and is the highlit part of y* house. .Carpenters call it at 
this day, the barge couples. x6si Gwillim Heraldry 11. 
vi. <1660) 68 A pure of Barge couples or Rafteri, mien as 
Carpenters doe set on the highest part of the house, for 
bearing of the roof there of. 1841 Gwilt A rchit., Barge 
couples, two beams mortised and tenoned together for the 
purpose of increasing the strength of a building. 

Bufe-OOWIi (bauds, ka»»). [See prec] A 
portion of the roof of a house carried slightly 
beyond the wall at the gable-end, and made up 
underneath with mortar, to keep out rain, etc. 

x668 Leybourn Plat/. Punch. 109 The Barge Courses . . 
must be Rtruck with Lime and hair Mortar. 1787 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, Barge-Course. 1833 Penny Cycl. HI. 450/1 
Barge-boards . . are often attached to the gables of old 
English houses, fixed near the extremity of the barge-course. 

Burg** (biidaf ). [f. Barge sb. + -re. (The 
suffix is used irregularly.)] A bargeman. 

x666 Farrs Diary (1879) Vi. 89 Spent the evening on the 
water, making sport with the West erne bargees. <831 
Hone Year Bk. 679 A great sura is gained by the ' bargees ' 
(bargemen. Eton phraseology), sues Hughes T. 


OxJ. xxx lit, A man who sets up for a country gentleman 
with the tongue of a Thames bargee. S873 G. Daviks 
Mount. 4 Mere xviiL 155 The bargees, who navigate barges 
laden with firagant hay or com up the stream. 
Bargtmaa (b&ud^m&n). [f. Barge* Man.] 
A man who has charge of a barge; one of the 
crew or rowers of a barge. 

mao, xxd. e sfie Cocke Lorelue B. ix Bargeman, whery 
rowers, and dysers. 1396 Spenur F. O. vil vil 35 And 
backward yode as bargemen wont to fore. 1681 R. Lb- 
strange {title) Dialogue between Sam the Ferriman of 
Dachet; Will, Waterman of London, and Tom. a Barge- 
man of Oaford* 1797 Nelson in Duncan Lye (1806) 43 


BABXa 

w,nu - 


in implied contract 
■, to be ans wer a b le 


w (bffudgmi'itaii). The ma8ter 

or owner of a barge. 

1848 Clarendon St. Papers II. App. 47 1 
looking down into the barge. ifsnLmd. Gan 
William Burley, of Oxford, Bavgamaster. 

Comm. 111 . 164 There is also in law on 
with.. a common carrier 
for the goods he carries. 
tRa'MWMtG*. AUo 6 bug ]raA **>•*• 
perron, form.] — B.UIUI, 
sggs Elvot Gov. l xx. (1883) 1 . 130 Wo haue nowe bam 
daunses baigenettes. 117a Gascoigne — - *■ — A 
••3 Miscresse, and I (because 1 haue 

manor of dmmeing) will eftsones entreat you to 1 

Bargynet Sim England's Helicon {title) The Barginet of 


the French 


t Bfo'Vgffir. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Barge sb. +-BR 1 .] 
A bargeman or bargemaster. 

x6os Cabsw Cornwall 108 b, Who. .(like the CampelRans 
In the North, and the I^ndon Bargers) forslow not to 
haigne them . . with a wont perfume then Juguith found 
fault with in the dungeon. 

tBftYgEVBt. Obs. Also fl-7 bargaret. [a.F. 
bergerette, i. berger shepherd.] A pastoral or 
rustic song and dance. 

114M Fleurs hr Len/k 348 Sing right womanly A bargaret 
hi praising the daisie. i|86 Painter Pal. Pleas. iub, I 
will make ye daunce suten a bloody bargaret. s6x6 Bul- 
lokak, Bargaret, a kind of dance. 

BorgMtona. [lee Barge-couple.] In 
plural: Stones forming the sloping or stepped 
line of a gable. 

1833 Loudon Cottage A rchit. xox Stones placed on a wall 
.. as an abutment of the barge stones. 

t Barglt. Obs. rare . [a. OF. bargette, dim. of 
barge : see Barge and -1T.J A email barge. 

1470-85 Malory Arthnrxvtn. nix, Let me be putte within 
a bar get. .and that my barget be couerd with blak samyte. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. A 0 , lafeth made first Barget 
and ther in he made a balle. [1867 in Smyth Sailer's 
Word-bk .] 

t Btrgh (bfiif). dial. . Also barf, baurgh, 
borugh. [mod. northern form of Barrow, ME. 
bergh, OE. beorh, beorg-, mount, hill; peril* in- 
fluenced by ON. bjarg rock-face, precipice. In 
seuse 3 app. influenced by Ger. berg * mining-.] 

1 . A detached low ridge or hill. 

iSrr W. Buckland Relie ■ DUnv. 909 Similar ridges, known 
locally [in Yorkshire] by the name of barfs, ifigg Whitby 
Gloss. s.v., Langbarugh in Cleveland. 

2 . The steep face of a hill ; a road up it 

1674 Ray N. Countr. Wds., Bargh, a Horseway up a 
steep hi IL Yorhth i 

t §. A mine. Obs. Cf. Barmartbr, Barmote. 

1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. uaj A Bargh, i.a. a 
mine, whereout of metalls are digged. 

t Bi Vghim. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 5 barg- 
hom, barwam, barhom ; also in mod. dial., 
barfhame (Durh.\ barfan ( Yorks A.), bariham, 
barkham (Lane.), baurghwan (no*th, Grose), 
brauohin (Cumber Id.), broobom (Scotch), bor- 
kum (Craven). [Tf. OE. beorg-an to protect* 



Barghsst (ba jgeist). Also borghaiat, -gneat, 
-ghoat, -goat, -galst. [perh. ad. Ger. berggeist 
mountain-demon, gnome ; but by Scott referred 
to Ger. bahre bier, heavse, and by others to Ger. 
bar bear, with reference to its alleged form.] 
A goblin, fabled to appear in the form of a large 
dog, with various horrible characteristics, and to 
portend imminent death or misfortune. 

173a GentL Mag. Oct., The daemon of Tid worth, the black 
dog of W inch aster, end the bar-guest of York. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy I. as 3 (D.) He . . needed not to cere ' for ghaut or 
barghaist, devil ordobbie.' 1849 W. Irving Braced. Halt 

J 59 The village had its barguest, or bar-ghost. 187s E. 
'kacock Ray Skir laugh II. 1x1 Teles about bargesta. 
t B%T-g 0088 . Obs . [App. a contraction of bar- 
nacU-goose .] The barnacle-goose : see Barnacle a. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. (16331 sox/a l*he 
(I'reen-brood) Ber-geese, mid th* Hebridian wave .. their Car- 
flown wings do wave. 1647 N. Ward Simp. C oiler 95 Such 
garbes, as. .transclout them into gant bar-geese, ill-ahapcn 
ihotten shell-fish, Egyptian Hieroglyphicks. 

Bui- (be* ri), comb, form of Barium ; m Hav- 
ing barium in chemical composition. 

1880 Athenmum 13 Nov. 645/9 lae Bori-Sulphates of Iron. 
tBl'rib Chem. Obs. Also barya. [f. Ba- 
rium ; cf. strantia, f. strontium.] » Baryta. 

x8xa Sir H. Daw Chem. Phiios. 340 The only well known 
combination of barium, with oxygene, is baiyta or baria. 
1819 Children Chem. Anal. 443 One atoA of baryum+one 
atom of oxygen, forma one atom of barya. 

Burlo (bce-rik), a\ Chem. [f. Bar-ium 4 -10.] 
Of barium ; containing barium in composition. 
*889 Eng. Mech. is Nov. 9x3/3 Preparing baric cyanide. 
Buio (bsrrik), a.* [f. Gr. flap ot weight 4 -10.] 
Of or pertaining to weight, esp. that of the air as 
indicated by the barometer ; barometric. 

1881 Times ix Mar., A continuation of the bane rise in 
most parts of our islands. 


BAStLSA. 

BaPioado, B*rioo : •* Bam-. 

BwUto ( bAri U f Wr/Ira). 1 Forms: . 
barrila, 8 barilla, barillla, barrllli -ULb^ 8- 
bagilU. [a. bp. barrilla.] 

L A maritime plant, {Salsola Soda's which grows 
extensively in Spain, Sicily, and the Canary islands. 

(CC * 74* in si tf&i Hkswdrn In Phil Tmm. LV. <8 
Thr fossil eHudi . . which la procured from the Spanish 
barilla. 1M4 Hall Mull G, 10 OcL ix/a Precipitous aide* 
..clothed with fcariNa and scattered pine* 

2 . ft. An impure alkali produced by burning the 
dried plants of the preceding and allied species ; 
formerly imported in large quantities, and used in 
the manufacture of soda, soap, and glass, b. Also 
applied to impure alkali made from kelp. 

ifinn Malynbh Anc, Law-Mereh. lx The Commodities of 
Bpaine and Portugall, are . . Anchoues, Hay-barrio*, Bariglia. 
>705 Land. Gas. Na 4096/i laden with Wine, Malaga- 
Soak and Barilla. 174a Phil. Tram. XL 1 I. 71 TheSalt 
of Gliae-wort (called in England Barillfel *748 Hid. XLV, 
$61 Thu kind of Pot ash is commonly called Harrilha, from 
an Herb of the some Nome In Spain that produces U. n 


673 

If thrown? IivUis covered: oner with aatoeyberic*. 


Watts Diet. Cham. 1 . too Kolp, a still 
• called British barilla. 


. 1 impure alk 

..is sometimes called Brititk barilla. 

(bardlet), [a. F. barillet, dim. of 
baril Barrel : see -rr.] A little barrel or cask ; 
4 the barrel of a watch ; the funnel of a sucking- 
pump* (Crabb in Worcester). 

Borin, obs. form of Baiiuv. ^ 

Bftrlng (be» riq), vbl. sb. [f. Bam m. 4 * -Tiro'.] 

1 . The action of laying bare or uncovering ; the 
removal of something so as to leave a bare place. 

idol Shakh. Alts Weil tv. i. <3 Or the baring of my beard. 
1753 Chambers Cyci. Supp., Baring qf trees . . the taking 
away some of the earth over the roots. 1*47 Jkffruy in 
Ld. Cock boro Lift 11 . I*et. 1S7 These barings of tho heart 
should not be shown except to one’s other sefc 

2 . concr. That which is removed in this process ; 
the superficial covering, the top soil. 

1671 S. Sharp in Arc krai . XL! if. iso (D.) Tlie 1 


Port, Odpss. xiu.457 O'er thy smooth skin ab^tfwriaffl 
KAM4WW* flirt* Book* the tartar deposited 
try bottled. wine oc other, liquor, encrusting the bottle, , , 
4. dial gad slang. The (human) skin. 

017*1 A IUiisav Poems (i«u) 8t Aod dang the bark 
AtT* shin 1*7* Pam. I/ermtasDue. fic/x Wkhtbe 'berk' 
all off his shins from a blow with a hockey stick. , 

6. Jig. Envelopment ; outer covering ; outside, 
external part, arch . . , 

c 1374 Chavcbs Tray Iru iv. eoi Yboundyn {n the blajtke 

B22ab£WXVS% 

Memqy w, 370 Such a Uwgiuer, as not ooriyJM power 
outr the barke tfnmn. 1*41 JT Jacxodm Trot Evemg. T , l 
68 The Jews . . stick in the barke, and expound (he test to 
be fulfilled to the vary letter of It 

6. phr. To go (etc.) between the bark and the tree . 
, tefim J. Hsvwooo Aw. * Rpigr. (1867)47 It wore a foly 
for mea, To put my hande betweene the barke and the tree 
..Betweene you. idee Holland Livy xxxvi. v. psx To 
deale roundly and simply with no side, but to go between 
the bark and the tree. 1640 Rookrs Naaman 309 So auda- 
cious as to go betweene barke and tree, breeding juspithxu 
..betweene man and wife. sAa* Max. Edobwobth Mad. 
Griulda Wka. 183a V. boo An instigator of quarrels between 
man and wife, or, according to the plebeian but expressive 
apophthegm, one who would oome between tho bark and 
the tree. [Cf. Halliwkll Dirt. s.v„ 'Between the bark 
and the wood,’ a well-adjusted bargain, where neither party 
has the advantage.] 

7 . specifically in Med. (also Jesuits' or Peruvian 
Barky. The bark of various species of the Cinchona 
tree, from which quinine u procured, formerly 
ground into powder and taken aa a febrifuge. 


* % » 


As to the original ih oe niag , hU*m,ebk+.S*ft*Buna set, 
1 ouacta navfecommeroia ad Utus p u rta u Haneaavfe 



as it is called by the quarrymen, consists not only of tn 
natural surface soil, but also of the upper so ft bed of 
ferrUgiooui rock. 1*73 ArckaaL XLV. 466 Bodies, .buried 
..in pits sunk in the baring. 

Bar-iron : see Bar sb. 1 30. 

Bacilli (be-rijl, a ; .bo 7-, bvalah. [f. 
Bar* a. + -l«H Somewhat bar.; thinly covered. 

sddt Lovbll Hitt. A nim. 4 Min. Introd., The taile is. . 
bareish in chose that are rough. tMg Carlylb Frtdk. Gt. 
viii. lii. River Elbe sweeping through it, banks borfeh. 
B&rita, earlier form of Baryta. 

Bttiti (be** wit). Min. [f. Bar- row 4 -it*.] 
Dana's systematic name for the mineral Barttrh. 
B&rlter, obs. form of Barratkr, -or. 
Baritone, variant of Barytone. 

Barium (be*Tifim). Chem. Rarely (and obs.) 
buyum. [f. Bar-tta, -ytm + -him ; cf. sola, 
sodium. Davy purposely discarded the second 
syllable of baryta , as in his proposed alum turn 
from alumina , and magnium from magnesia.] A 
white metallic element, not found native, but as 
the basis of the alkaline earth baryta. First sepa- 
rated by Sir H. Davy in 1808. 

1808 Sis H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII 1 . 346, T shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alluuine earths, 
buriutn, strontium, calcium, and magnium. 1819 [See Daria]. 
1*73 Watts Fawner' Chem. 357 Barium occurs as sulphate 
and carbonate, forming th* veinstone in many lead mines. 

allrib. 1869 Romcok C turn mi Barium compounds occur 
somewhat mure widely dispersed than those ot strontium. 

Bark (bajk), sb. 1 Forms: 4- bark; also 4 
baro, 4-7 barko, 6 baroke, 7 barque, [a. Scand. 
bark- (ON. bbrkr, Sw , Da .bark ):— OTeut.* barku-sA 
1 . The rind or outer sheath of the trunk and 
blanches of trees, formed of tissue parallel with 
the wood. See quot. 1866. 

a tjao Cursor M. 1 mi Bmunches. .0 bark al hare, r 1400 
Maunpbv. xvii. 1I9 Men hewen the Trees . . tide that the 
Bark be parted. >53* Covkrdalk Joel i. 7 They shal pyll 
of the barckes of mylygetrees. 164a Fuli.rs Holy 9 t Fnsf. 
St. nr. xiii. 304 He is no friend to the tree, that stripe it of 
the hark. >675 Gaxw A not. Trunks t. U. f x The Trunk. . 
hath Three general Parts . . the Barque, the Wood, and the 
Pith. sSdd Tiros. Bat. xai The only true bark is that of 
Exogens. In F.ndogens, raise Bark, also called Cortical 
Integument, stands tn place of bark. 

b. That used as a material in dyeing, tanning, 
eic., or its bruised residue, * spent bark, 'tan.' 

1569 Act 8 Flit. ai. 1 3 No Person, .shall dye. .block, any 
Cap, with Bark or Swan. 1594 Plat Jovelbho. 1. 1a Men 
which tan the hides of beasts, .take y* barites ofOnke. tyxd 
Lontl Gat. Na 5393/4 Bark is worth ex. a Cart-Load. Mad. 
The street opposite the sick man's house was laid with bark 
o. A sort or piece of bark. 

xdqy W. Brownk PaUx. it. 1 16 Two great chaines of rootes 
and black barks he hod about his neck, 
f 2 . The rind, husk, or shell of fruit and grains* 
1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xi. tji On a walnot with-ettte is a 
bitter barke. a 140* Gesta Rons. IvL 410 The ape wil gladly 
ete the kyrMtyeof the note, .but when ne sauours the sou re 
hsrka J*a>jB88d Cooam Haven Health (1636) 34 A aeod 
baimittflhflBB barke. iddx Lovkll Hist. Anim. 4 Mia. 
ea wfwfkwiKn the barks of a sweet pemegranat are. 
tSvIF’k ftfl outer covering or huak ; esp. a snper- 
Mff&ijt Of incrustation. Obs. exc. dial. 
idee Holland Pliny I. 45 In the lake Velinua .. If wood 


391 , 1 have known a woman preach Jesuit's bark. 

fig. 179s Boswkll Johnson (zdxx) I. 195 In no writings 
whatever can be found more bark and steel for the mind. 
8. north . dial. A candle-box. (See quot.) 
ill* Haluwxu. Diet., Bark , a cylindrical receptacle for 
candles i a candle-box. North. At first It was only a piece 
of bark nailed up against the walk 
8 Comb. General relations : a. attrib. or objec- 
tive, as in bark cloth, -dust, - milt , -puller, -string, 
-vat, - water , -wose. b. instrumental or limitative, 
os in bark-bared \ -feeder, -formed, -tanned, -tanning. 

L c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 34 Barkarys barke watyr, nastcea 
1483 Catk . AngL ss/i Barke duste or wose, frunium , 
piiisana. sate Wills o/nv. N. C. <1835; 307, XI barke fatts 
xiijA vjj. viq^ 1773 Barnard in Phil Tra 


ShmIim mwnsee aiaiias uadae suo inecitill amnia' fin 

or lighispr ed 36 tt has 'any kinde of Barite, Bargs, hr 
Boate’; Mbwhen tbtj) expUms Sp. Asms ss •* great 
boat, a barite, a skiff*, a bosrss bow 4 ; and Cotgr. udiv) 
has ¥%bdrfn* «a bniqae, little ship, great boat' BkeAn 
sb. e-A 1 The Asrtw wax thus apparently, ariginellyva huge 
ship's boat, used as a lighter; ourthe Medtierraiteali, ilie some 
continued to be applied to aw ones boat, evenwhUe extended 
to a small vessel with sails ; the latter was the sense with 
which the woed gras taken from French into English, and 
which it still rstaiqs both in general and specific use : but 
in the end of t6th c., the more nrutiltlve sente of 'huge 
rowing boat, bergs,' was relninxfuced from the languages 
of the Mediterranean.) 1 

1 . A small ship; in earlier timet, a general term 
for all tailing vessels of small size, e.g. fishing- 
smacks, xebecs, pinnaces ; in modern use, applied 
poetically or rhetorically to any sailing vessel, 'our 
gallant baric *;•» B arok i, 

147* Carton Jason 104 Some sayd that lasqu was veitticd 
in to the baruue. 1494. Fabvan mi. ccxliv. a86 Flemynges : 
the whkhe shyppyd them in smalle cmruyles and barlty!i. 
xsga Hulobt, Bante or little shyppe. Iambus. tpaAci t> 
EUt. iLf 9 Every Owner and Master of any Sh£ Barit jor 
Boat i|*8 Shako. Merck. V. 11. vi. 15 The skamd barke 
puts from her. natiue bay. Ida* K. Long tr* Barclaft 
Argon uku.1.93 A Pirate's Bark, well trimmed and rigged 
against s tonnes, xddy Milton P.L. 11. s68 Whose Bek, 
Or Pinnace, anchors in a craggy Bay. a idly Putty Pal 
Arith. iiL (1691) 50 Seamen . . do sometimes Sail in small 
Barks, sometimes in mldling Ships, and sometimes in great 
Vessels of Defence. >718 Pops Iliad 1. x8a We launch Shark 
to plough the watery plains. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Bark , a general name given to small ships. s8*i 
Dixon W. Penn xvii. (187a/ 14a Who imd crossed the Athunuc 
in their barks. 

fig* (Cf. ship, vessel.) 

idea Bacon Adv . Learn. 11. 70 Many other barques ot 
knowledge haue been* cast away, rsfioo K. White Lett . 


idea Hac 

knowledge t _ 

( 1837) 303 The poor hark of mortality. >8ai Shrllly Adanait 
Ir.My spirit’s bark is driven. Far from the shore. 

2 . A rowing boat ; formerly a large fiat boat, a 


Barque . a barke, little ship, great boat.” 1715 Land. Gas. 

U- a ...” * .l. n . 



Trans. LXllLsi8 


The bark-pulleni . . were. . alarmed by the shaking. ik| 
J. Stkfhrmi Ceuir. Amer. 13 Tied together with balk- 
strings. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 11 . 8s A nkin or bark-cloth 
vest. xSfo Harper’s Mag. Jan. 276/1 Most tanners, .grind 
it in a bark-mill. 

b. ? 171a J- Mortimrr (J.) Excorticated and bark-bared 
trees. 18x8 Art Present. Feet xia The ancient system of 
baric tanning. 1858 W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar iL as These 
bark -formed boards were laid tide by side. 18*9 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. iv. (18781 66 We see leaf-eating insects green, 
and bark-feeders mottled grey. 1883 PaU Mail G. 5 July 
s/s Bark-tanned goods. 

10 . Special combinations : bark-bod, a hot-bed 
made of spent bark from a tannery ; bark-bound 
a., hindered in growth by excessive tightness of 
the bark ; tbark-oobill (Ger. kubel), a bark- vat ; 
bark -galling (see quot.) ; bark-heat, that of a 
bark-bed; bark - house, one in which bark is 
stored, a tan-house ; bark-louse, a kind of aphis 
infecting the trunks of trees ; bark-pit, a pit filled 
with bark and water in which hides are steeped in 
tanning; bark-stove, a glazed structure placed 
over a bark-bed ; bark-tree, English name of the 
Cinchonas; bark-warm (« bark-louse). 

>738 Millkr Gant. Kal (1775! 70 Ths Coffee-trees . . are 
placed in the *bark-bfd. 16x9 W. Lawson Oirh. 4 Card. 
ni. xiii. < 1668 40 * Boric-bound, a discos* in trees. 1671 Grbw 
Anat. Reals it. | 9 Therefore are the Roots of many Herbs, 
*Barque-bound, as well as the Trunks of Trees, c 159* Sir 
J. Balfour Prat ticks 588 The sype of thair *bark cobilL 
X7 fR Bailey, • Bark-gaihng is when trees ore golfed by 
being bound to stokes. S76X Cowprn Ta Mrs. HiU 19 Feb., 


a pilot 1790 Cowfkr Iliad 1. 174 A bark with lusty rowers 
well supplied. 18x3 Scorr Roktby 11. xxxi, The . . swain 
May lightly row liis bark to shore. 

3 . spec. A sailing vessel of particular rig; in 
I7thc. sometimes applied to the baten-fongu of 
the Mediterranean ; now to a three-masted vessel 
with fore- and main-masts tu marc- rigged, and mizen- 
mast ‘fore-and-aft' rigged: till recent times a 
comparatively small vessel ; now there are nisny of 
3,000 to 5,000 tons, nearly all the larger steamers 
being barks. (In this sense frequently spelt barque 
by way of distinction.) 

xdox Holland Pliny 1 . 190 The Cyrenlans made (regales ; 
the Phoenicians the bark, the Rhodians the Pinace and 
Brigantine. xdo8 Homes Thucyd. (18*9) 93 You had want 
of long barks against the 4 'gineta. 1687 Loud. Gas. No. 
9998/1 Four Gallic*, 4 Galiots, 9 Barques, and some other 
Vessels are fitting here. Ibid. No. 9948/1 The Bark that 
attends these Gailies is laden with Ammunition . . and has 
likewise on board 30 Soldiers. 170a Ibui. No. 6006/x A 
French Snow or Bark . . The said Snow had two Mrkih, 
and is of the Burthen of 50 or 60 Tons. 2769 Falconfr 
Diet. Marine (1789), Bark . . is peculiarly appropriated by 
seamen to those which carry three masts without a mizen 
top-«aiL Ibid . , Pinasse , a square-stern ed vessel, called in 
England a baric. 177* Phil. Trans. LXI. 499 On board 
the Endeavour Bark, in a Voyage round the Wo-ld. 
Marry at Olla Padr. (Ktldj * 
bark. 1*98 Kami A ret. 
a barque passed up. 

4 . Comb., as t bark-men, a bargeman, a lighter- 
man ; bark-rigged a., rigged like a barque. 

I9gp Hakluyt Voy . II. 1. *97 When they are laden, the 


lldg.) 311 It was not the trig, but a 
, Exp. II. xxix. 992 A steamer and 


i-Men thrust the boat* with her lading I 
1 Men, Mar. Mag. V. *43 The Av< 


1 shall. .keep them [seeds].. in a *b*rk heat 1483 Catk. 
Angl. rs/x *Barkhowse,/m*i 7 *n*Hf. 1541 Lane, frills 
I. 81 In y" *barkhouse fyve dilcar. .tanned. 173* Miller 
“ " ’ plants .. especially those in the 

1 in Phil Trane. txXIV. 455 
Th. Ross Humboldts Trap. 1. 


1 In y« ( 

Card. Kal (1775) 159 Exotic plants . . < 

"bark-stove. 1783 Davidson in 
( article ) "Bark- Tree. i8xs Tn. 

li. 59 note. The oratage^bark-tree (Cinchona laneifolia) . L 
the red "berk-tree (C. obtomgijblia ). id** Mourr. ft Brmm. 
Health* s Impr. (1746' >88 Titmice feed, .upon Caterpillmn, 
"Bark-Worms and Flies. 1787 Best Angling 19 "Bark- 
worm or Ashgrub, found under the bark of an oak, ash, or 
beech. 

Sark, bfirqua (bilk), sb.* Forms: 5-7 
barko, 5- barque, 6- bark. [a. F. barfue , 1 5th c. 
ad. Fr., Sp., or It. barca L. barea un Paulinos 
Nolanus c 400). Not in' OFV., yfbere the word used 
was barge. / 

Barge end bark are probasly identical in origin, and 
possibly from Celtic ; Tnamejrsen shows that OIr. bare (a 
fern. w-stem> may, if QRtive, represent en original *barga, 
with dialectal by-form *barca, which would satfefhctortly 
account at once for OF. barge, and the common Romanic 
barca. Dies takes barca as an early syncopated variant 
of the conjectural *bdrica, mentioneo under Babox, but as 
barca occurs c 400 and *bdrica not at all, this U Improbable. 


Into the 

streams. sfi*8 . 

barque- rigged. 

Bark (b&ik), sb . 3 [f Bark v.i] 

1 . The sharp explosive cry uttered by dogs ; ihe 
similar sound made by other animals, e g, foxes 
and squirrels. 

198s J. Hrvwood Proa. 4 Epigr. (1867) 56 At euery doge 
barke, seeme not to awake. >796 Southey Oceas. Pieces 
viL WkflL IL 9)i From many a day-dream hoe thy short 
quick berk Recall'd my wandering soul, strt Whitney 
Life Lang. i. 3 The dog's bark and howl signify. .very dif- 
ferent things. 

2. transf. or fig. ; e g. the sound of cannon-firing; 
colloq. a cough. 

>871 Echo 9 Jmx 5/1 The deep bark of our monster war- 
dews. Mod. What a desperate boric you hovel Ley some 

D. Contrasted with bite, esp. in phr. Mis bark is 
worse them his bite : his angry words, threats, etc. 
are worse than the actual performance. 

sdSa Lauderd. Papers (tSfi^X It . . is intended that 
thatlottar shall be a groatbarit If not nj byfc ■ «M gj 
Qumcsr Cicero Wka. VL (84 The baxk of efeodooeenOg 
rone than their bite. 

; (b&ik), vX Forma : 1 booro-aii, 3 bnorh- 



rti beifca, *4 ftbiekfl), 

|-7MM f 6bn«k^|-b«rk.. J’is.t.i |bMi^ 
pL bttjoom,*-* bttk^kiki; bivkyd, ^huM 
Bn-ppU . 1 botM* £- barked. jf(QE «**. 

ab* repr. an earlier berc-an, ter fa*; eoga. w; 

0£..A»mms *.to hark,* and ON. irr^ areak vb. 

‘.to bark, to blatter/ Believed by aome to be, in iu 
o^giaa variant of Biuc^Ofi. kwia^OTeat 
*br 4 k-ax c? bat If to, the differentiation nest have 
taken place in prehistoric times. Cf. relation of 
L» frmgor crackling eolte, clamour, with frag-, 
franp4r* \ o break J 

1 . intr. To atter a sharp explosive erf. (Orig. 
of dogs, hence of other animals, and s pet. of foxes at 
ruttlngriime/) ‘Const, of {on, upon, agtiinst, obs.). 

cflBgR. /Blared Gregorys Air/, xv. ftp Dumbe handas 
nfttmAra bcorcan. rim Mutmc Gram, xxiL (Zup.) zto 
Uand'byicbi sm Lav. 1134a BeorkeS f m borkeM his 
hundc*. rtni Kyngef Tart «S Thor stodhlr Wfors An 
hundred hounda* bloke, And bortten on hire hue and 1 
4t3S» WUL Paiertu 47 He keurtd lowe, to bi-hold . 
htohouad berk yd. 11400 Ckron. Vttod. sm toe whelp 
tabs fiMt at |w kym^ £§§§ SrsuMs Astro/het Mgl ■ 
Wolnes do howlo and barke. «4so Shaks. 7 Vw/. l 2 
W*rkf> bathe, bowgh wawgh : the wateh-Dogges i 
161s Gwillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) x66 Youshall say a 
Fox Barkcth. .1709 Steklr Taller Na its F9 All the little 
Dogs In the Street . . burked at hint. 1877 Bryant Among 
TrSu fi And tha brisk squirrel . . barks vrith childish glee. 

2 . To speak or cry out in a tone or temper 
that suggests the bark of a dog. To bark against 
ipr at) the moon : to clamour or, agitate to no 
effect. To baik up the wrong tree (in U. S.): to 
make a mistake in one's object of pursuit or the 
ipeans taken to attain it. 

nap After. R. zaa Gif bu beikcxt ajein bu ert hundes 
kunnes. 1387 Tkkvisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) VIl. 443 pey 
.. dorste noim berke \ v.r. brake) far drede of non man. 
1349 Com//, boot. xvi. jjy )e cry & berkis ilk ane contrar 
vthirs. n 1303 ’ . - 

scripture anuiu 


cot. xvi. 1 jd 3 « cry fit Dei 

> Latimer Serm. 4 Hem. (1847) 330 It is the 

n, that ye hark against. x6m 

Wlu. xty^VI. 370 He hSh 


vthirs. 

scripture aiuTTiot the translation,' that 
Haywood Fort, by Land 1. L Wks. x_. 
such honourable friends to guard him.' -We sliotild in that 
but bark against the moon. 1763 Churchill A/ol. Poems 
I. 68 Though Mimics bark, and Envy split her cheek. 1833 
Hai.iburton Hum. Nat. 134 in Bartlett Diet. Awer n If you 

think to run a rig on me, you have made a mistake in the 

child, and barked up the wrong tree. 

& mod. colloq. To cough. 

+ 4 . trans. To bark at. Ohs. rare. 

ezooo Saw. Letchd. I. 170 Cyf hwa pts wyrte mid him 
nsfaft. .ne nucj he fnun hunduni beon oorcen. 

‘+6. trans. or with subord. cl. (alto bark out , 
fprth ) ; To utter or give forth with a bark ; to 
break out with, bunt forth with. Obs. 

c 1440 Mart? Art A. 1351 He berke* myche hoste. 1333 87 
Fox a A. 9 t M. 403 The abominable hercsie.. which impu- 
dently barketh that the ministers of the holy altars may and 
ought to use wiven lawfully. ifN T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acad, ft 594) ata New imaginations and conceits . . which 


they continually harke foorth. 1331 Spenser Virg. Gnat 346 
Cerberus, whose many mouthes duo bay And barke out 
flames. 1644 Sir E. Daring Pro/, Suer. C iij, Others bark 
•he Counter-ienour. 

Bark (blik), v . 2 [f. Bark /A 1 ; cf. Sw. barka, 
13 a. berke , to tan.] 

1 . intr. (with over) To form a bark. 

c 1340 C ttreor M. (Fairf.) 11834 And wi|> skratttng he toke 
)»e akurf, he barked ouer as a turfe. 

2 . trans. To treat with txark, steep in an infusion 
of bark ; to tan. 

143a (Sec Barred a], e 1440 Prom/. Pare. »5 Barkyn 
lethyr, frnnie, tonne. igrykAct 19 Hen. Vi J, six. Pream., 
Whedder the ledder be sufficiantlv tanned and barked. 
1363 Wilts 4 Dev, N. C. <1835) baa One hyde y‘ he had to 
harke for me. Skknr Reg. Maj. >59 They buy leather 
% barks it. tNj Rout ledges Mag. Boys fiov. 689 A cellar 
. .used for the purpose of barking the nets of the fishermen. 

3 . To strip off the bark from (a tree) ; to cut off 
a complete circle of bark from it, so its to kill it. 

1343 Act 37 Hen. Vlll , vi. ft 4 If any Person, .unlawfully 
baik any Apple-trees. 1601 Holland If trees 

be barked round about, they will die. 1796 C Marshall 
Garden. <1813) 439 Mice, .are apt to baik and to kill young 
treea 7877 Brow ning La Sauias 373 Barked the bole, 
and broke the bough. 

b Jig. 

1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. nr. i. 7a Would barke vour 
honor from ilmt trunks you beare. And leauc you naked. 

• e. trans/. To scrape or rub off the skin i/sp. 
from the shins and joints) ; to grate, abrade. 

1830 B. Taylor Eldorado xvii. i 186a) 171 Barfclngmy hand 
On the rough bark of a branchless pine. rSSo Brbawt A 
Rick Seamy Side xxvii aay He had barked his elbows, 
broken his shins. 

4 . To enclose with or as with baric ; to encrust. 

. Idas T. Adams Ex/, a Pet. H. 19 (1865) 544/1. Those an. 
phonies that have barked up themselves in hollow tree* 
*814 Cary Dante do From hud to foot A tetter baiVd them 
round. 1I40 Da Qimncey Style Wks. XI. tfr Some scaly 
leprony . . barking and hide-binding . . the elastic flesh, 

' 6. To bark (a squirrel, etc.) : see quot. 

' (itel Audubon OrnitkeL 1. *04 A common waV of killing 
squirrels is.. to strike with the hall the baik of tne'trte im- 
mediately beneath the aquirrel ; the conctferiorf pw ri u oed by 
which lullt the animal Instantly without * mutilating H.J 
sMs Sala ia Daily TeJ. 39 May, Fellows that with their 
heavy haamb and smalUborce caa ' bark a sgrirrsL* / 

v.8 Obi, rare. [f. Btss ri^; cf. Off. 


m 

co»vey l» 'a barge or bark.} To^ 

t Wiuf.dmwk 36 Which valbat Earie Ptass 
hmada At Hampwh barkt, at BurdeuX doth 

rc)taj. Obs. Also baroary. [ad. med.L, 
barcarimm, betcarimm, berguarimm (Spelmgn), 
btrtarUt, btrauaria (Du Cange), for borbumria 
sheepfold^ U oerbita shefcp - cl. L. btrbtx, vtrvex 
wether 1 henee oogn. with F. bergeru.] A 4 sheep* 
cote/ a 4 sheep-fold * (Spelman). (By eome erton. 
referred to Bark i 6 A, and said to be *a tan-house.’) 

rn CaoMwoiv % urtsd. 101 Hoiisas or barcarves. issi 
MamWPod Lowes Forest § e (76x51 73 WUbittt2eRegard 
« any houses or barkariai. 




of any Forest, no man 
pCowrll Jnter/r^ 


n may build any I 

1607 Co wall Inter/r^ Bmekarie is a heath house, a. 

CM 1ft. a Tannc-house, 1641 Termet do In Leg (1708) 74 
Baicary signifies a (ana-house as It seems. 

Birtol (bbkt), pfl. a. [f. Bahs v.* or tl.rj 

1. Covered with, or having, • bade ; cncnuted. 

rMB g Dunras Fjyting aoa Ane caprowey barkit all with 

ftwett. 133s Hulort, Barked or rynded. eertiemiut. xfS8 
T. Howrll Arb. Amitie(ityV) 3a Flinted stones and barked 
tree. iMfl Gao. Eliot P. Holt 8 The thick^arkad sterna 
1 2 , Tanned. Obs. 

e 1430 Lvnc. Min. Poems 53 As harkld ledlr hie face Is 
sbynvng. 1 369 Wills 4 loo. N. C . (1835) 308 For a barked 
hide yx. v\dTf a <8a0 in Aytoun Ballads Scot. (1858^ 11. 376 
Auld she is. .^nd tough like barked leather. 

3. Shipped of Its bark ; transf. having the skin 
grazed* or scraped off. 

sfixs CrtTOR.. Petard , a round, and pilled, or barked sticks. 

sflS4 Getrd. Caron. 660 Leaving barked trees standing. 1884 

Har/er's Mag. Jan. joj/a A 'barked ’ akin. 

Bsrksn (ba-ikli), v. Sc. ff. Bark 
X. trans. To diy up (any sticky daubing) into a 
hardened crust or bark ; to cover or stiffen by this 
process. 

1311-1807 [see Barkened]. 183s Black**, Mag. LXXI. 
739 Even at breakfast your trout are spoiled. They are 
barkened with oatmeal. 1861 Rkadk Cloister 4 ff. xxiv. 

(D.) A nlirewd front that barkened the blood on my wounds. 

2 . intr. To dry and become a hardened crust. 

iSai Blacks*. Mar. XIX. 400 He will barken into be. 

dimmed and shrivelled Mealiness, itaa Scott Guy M. xxiii, 
Let the hlood barken upon the cut— that saves plaster. 

BfcYktMd, />/■ a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Dried into a hardened incrustation, encrusted 
with a sticky daubing which has dried on. 

13x3 Douglas jEneit 11. vt. (v» 41 Wltht barlmlt Mulde, 
and puldir. 1807 Wilson Nod. Amhr. Wlu. 1855 1. 305 
Lyin a* barkened wi’ blood in bis coffin. 

2 . Tanned. Cf. Barkrd 2. 

x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, Effie used to help me to tumble 
the bundles o' barkened leather up and down. 
Barkontlne, variant of Barqukntinh. 
Barker (ba'jkoj), sb . 1 Also 4 barker#, 5 *ar. 
[f. Bark v.i + -er 1 .] 

1 . One who or that which barks ; a dog. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 260 Thyne berkares ben al blynde. 
c 1440 Promt. Parr*. 3a Bcrkar, as a dogge, iatrator. 1833 
Singleton Virgil II. a;6 Monster gods of every creed. 
Barker Anubis, too, 'gainst Neptune . . ranged. 

2 . fig. A noisy assailant ; also, an auction-room 
or inop tout 

14k Carton Gold. Log. 973/4 Whiche sometyme had ben 
a barker, by tier and blynde, ayenst the Jettres. mBi J. Bell 
ff addons Anew. Osor. 8x b, Neither Jerome Osorius nor 
any other braulyng barker can . . molest him. 16x9 Collins 
Def. B/. Ely Ep. Ded. 8 The aduenutries and barkers 
against Souendgnty. xSea Hailitt Men 4 Mann. Ser. 11 . 
xl (1869) 03a As shopmen and barkers tease you to buy 
goods. xMa Hulk Organia. Daily Life 123 A review 
which I delight in . . because it always barks on the other 
Side to the great barker. 

3 . The Spotted Redshank {Tetanus fuscus). 

xtoe G. Montagu Omit A, Diet, ex [In Leicestershire.] 

4 . slang. A pistol ; occas. a cannon. 

t8ij Sown Gay M. x xxiii, They are never without barken 
and slashers. 184a F. Coofer jack o’ Lant. 1. 131 Four 
more caironades, with two barkers for'ard. 

Barker (b&ukaj), sb . 2 Forms: 5 barkers, 
barker, beroar, 5- barker, [f. Bark v . 2 4-erL] 
1 1 . A tanner. Obs. 

sp/sn Test. EborA 1836) 1.089 Logo uxori Ricardi Skyrtyn- 
bek, barkar, j. togam. r 1470 A ingk Barker 1*? in Kit- 


vi ilia MWkaim igvj f ay mows p> r 4 i p aia. a iwt uv 

ner nor Barker put no maner of hyde nor Lethcr to 
1609 Skrmb Reg. Maj. 131 Of Barkers within Bvrgh. 

2 . One who strips off baric from trees. 

|6st Cotcil, Escorceur, a barker of trees. *8ao E. Jesib 
Jrdt Natur, 56 Our barken go on rapidly with tneir work. 

trantf. (643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 030/1 Infested 
. « with bawhng whippets and shin barken. 

Bwkfr’l mill. [Named from the inventor 
Dr. Barker, about the end of the 1 7th cent.] A me- 
chanical contrivance for producing rotary motion, 
conristing of a hollow vertical revolving axis with 
two (or more) horizontal arms fitted into its lower 
end ; water, admitted at the top of the central 
^ubq, fills that and the arms, and by its discharge 
through lateral apertures near , the ends of the 
latter ceases the whole machine to revolve in the 
directjpn, opposite to ‘that df the discharge, tb 4 
moving power being. ;the excess of hydrostatic 


m the sides of the. *n m opposite $wth« 
openings^ aided by centrifugal Corn. 

M eT (bft'iki). £CBabk^ + -*t - -»4J 
<u/6y, A little bark. .. . '■ j 


r JCW.Jkin),i PLM flQ 

1. The utterance of a dog's , sharp explosive enr. 
cugmAT. Alts, 4966 Fiwtfi brusi to Urn granndaMsa 

hyma abomn KrissT" Baricyng of houodWhy UbU. 
MtsBuRNTr tr. Mori's Htop. raV Whet p l s aHra . in 
haaring the barkinx and howling of Dogat ifH Soeninv 
Oetmo. Pieces iiL wto, Jl.aaa His barkings loudand quick. 
bi trassif. Harsh coughing. 

1811 Examiner 1 Fob, 75/1 Tha play wont on, 
eroaklng, squeaking, barking. 

2 . Jig. Angry or nwailingoutcry. 

1349 Oldx trasm. Par.' xstTim. hr. 11 Fears not any 
mens barkings*, slfly Rusrin Pol. Econ. AH 35 To launch 
out into sudden barking at thh first fault* you see. 

Bfa vkinf , vbl. sb* [f. Bahk v% 4 -jroL] 

1 . Steeping in an infusion of bark ; tanning. 

4144a Prom/. Para. 05 Barkynge of lethyr, fismkte. 

siiglntelLObserv. Na 38. 107 [ThaJ Barking the nets of 
the fishermen. 

2. The action of stripping off bark from trees ; 
the cutting away of a nng of bark, so as to kill 
the tree, otherwise called ring-barking. Barking- 
irons : tools used for this purpose. 

1843 Act 37 ffon. VI It. vl 1 1 Barking of Apple-trees, 
MviBAaNARD In Pkii. Trans. LXJ1J. ai8 Directing the 
falling and barking of a largo quantity of timber. 1876 P. 
Baynk Pur it. Rev. Us. 71 In order to blight and kill a whola 
forest .. it as not necessary to fall ovary tree, but only . . to 
perform the operation of barking. 1884 A vstralasiem ft Nov. 
875/1 In ring-barking a bait of bark about a foot in width 
is taken off the tree. 

BsTUngi ///- a 1 [f. Bark vJ 4 -mo B .J 
L Uttering baiks ; * giving tongue/ yelping. 

133a Hulokt lv. Addition, l barking dogge. 1840 Ten- 
nyson Day Dream 136 Barking dogs and Crowing cocks. 

2 . transf. Uttering harsh, rough, or angry sounds, 
like a dog’s barking ; harsh-sounding. 

xaSp Puttknham AW. Poosie (1869) ssT Tho rude and 
barking language of the A (Tricon*. < 1800 Kibkb White 
Christ m.. Day 36 He had words To soothe the barking waves, 
b. Barking-bird, tne Ptcrottochus Tamu, of 
Chiloe, so named from its voice ; barkiiig-iron 
{slang), a pistol. 

1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xliL (1873) 988 An allied aperies 
is called by the natives ' GuldgUid, and by the English the 
barking-bird. 1847 La FaNu T. O'Brien 63 Put up your 
barking-iron, and no more noise. 

3 . /^. Raising clamorous outcry, noisily aggressive, 
xm Maraton Seo. Villanie 11. vlL soj, 1 stop thy currish 

barking chops. 164s Milton Ch. Disci/. 11. Win. (1831140 
His barking curses, and F.xcommuniostions. stag Ford 
Handbk. Spain I. si Bread and salt can appease the way. 
farer's barking stomach. 

BfaTkittflf » PPl- ts* [f. Bark v* 4 -ino *.] That 
( barks' ; following the trade of a tanner. 
e 1600 Rob. Hood (Kit son 1 xxxv. 39 Barking tanner's sons. 

BiTkiagly, ndv. [f. Bahkiko ppl. a± 4 *lt *.’] 
In a barking manner. 

1606 Sylvrsi kr Jm/osturs 348 From the Pulpit harklnaly 
he rings Bold blasphemies against the King or Kings, tin 
Haywood Gunaik. 361 A woman barktngly clamorous. 
BuklftSl (bi ikles), a. [f. Bark sbX+ -Lxaa.] 
Devoid or itripped of bark. 

1604 Drayton Moses (R.) Tho trees all barktess nakedly 
are left, tire Byron Manfred 1. iL 67 Blasted pines, .bark* 
less, branchless. 

B&rkum, dial, form of Babohan, horse-collar. 
Barky (bi-aki), a. [f. Bark sb.* 4 -T *.] 

1 . Covered with bark. 

X390 Shawl Midi. N. iv. i. 48 The female luy so Enrings 
the barky fingers of the Elme. sftflft Du Card Gate Lot. 
Uni. Mi A stringjrie root, a barbie stock. 1870 Beyamt 
Homer II. xvi. 1 53 Woods of beech and ash and barky cornel, 
ifg. 1604 Breton Pass. She/k. (1876 6 Trees their barky 
silence breake, Crack# yet though they can not speaka. 

2 . Of the nature of bark. 

(833 Browning Faroe . 1 v. 141 The barky scurf of leprosy. 
Barlady : see Byblady : By our I.ady I 
t Bsrlfaflriablfti Ec. Obs. Also -fummil. [cf. 
Bab i.ie Y in ter j. phr. * the sccoml element ia doubt- 
ful.] A call for a truce by one who has fallen in 


_ 'up/ tic, 1 1751) J 

coach-men drinks and horses stumble. It's hard 1 
barla-fumble. 

Bftfflty (bfi-ili). Forma: 1-2 bmrlle, 3 barllo f 
barrlf}, 4 barlykke, berlioh(e, barli, 4 8 burly, 
5 bertey, berllk, 6 -7 berlie, -lye, 8 Sc. berlfte(k, 
4— barley. [OE. bmrlle, of doubtful composition : 
beer- seems to point to OTeut. *barox+, Haris - 1 
* barley/ the latter of which gave OE. bgro (see 
Bbar/A*) with f as proper umlaut of a ; the suffix 
is evidently -He (see -ly l ), os if bmrlle meant at 
fittt, not hordcum, but hordedeeus. 

Barge first appears mttrib. of os adj. in the name Bargee- 
croft ; cf. also Bari jcy-cdsn. The notion that" far is the 
word ' leek,' as in CiE, gdrUac. ME. gorimk,gmrltke % 
*xrm garlic r ia phonetically out of the question. In bar-, 
caa the vowel a (far earlier a\ instead of f, he due to 
eacly syncopation, farrr- karr-,bar». t from boros-, bat is - 1 




i North Frie. bar, bur. (But OK. bartah, In 
document, U prob. adopted from OIL) llm 
s. has also berefUr fur bfrfl 4 r, <md lot* 


Cf. ON. Aor, North Frie. Aar, Air, (Bttt ON. I 
an Orcadian do .... - 

Rstehw. (Mm*. .. 
chart on Aar/da for bfrethn.) 

fM CM D/>/. VV. 79 Banka croft, riam OaNiar 15511 
Hefadde fif bosenndc mean Wifck fife "barrKj lafem. (Ct 
other attrib. instances under B.) 


L A hardy owned cereal (genus HortUum ), cul- 
tivated in all parti of the world : used partly as 
food, and largely (in Britain and the United States* 
mainly) in Ute preparation of malt liquors and 
spirits, a. The plant. 

■SOI IL Bsunns Hand/. Synn o ion Wheta coma tyl 
nat prykkc, Ai otta dowun, or barlykke. xjfie Wrcur 
Ex. u. 31 Tho Am thanne and boriich [ijlf barli] was 
hurt. ijsB Trbvisa Barth. De P. R . xvil cxv, Bo|m barley 
and here is calde Ordeum. 14S3 Cath. Angl. os Barly, 
ordeum. 1503 Fitzmers. Husb. |s 8 Barley and otes be 
most# commonly mowen. s6io Shake. Temp. iv. L 61 Thy 
rich Leas Of wheats, Rye, Barley. 1795 Scots Mag. LVII. 
544/1 The barleys are universally a great crop. 187s Ouvbb 
Atom. Bat. 11. 979 Barley is considered to have been tha first 
Cereal brought under cultivation. 


b. The gram. French, Pearl, Pet barley \ see quot. 

IU4 0 . a. Ckron., Man sailde. . (mb! bmrlic Jhnt is bra sed 
kepas to six sciUingaa c tom Bestiary 091 in 0 . E. Msec. 
io Be mire sunefi fie batik, fienne je fint te wete. . ? 3 h 
Lamol. P. Pi. A. v. 133 , 1 bouhte hire Barly \v. r. barlkhel; 
hep brauh hit to sulle. c 1440 Partonope 3760 Brede made 
of berley or ellis of ote. sgsj Fitzhrrr. Husb. 1 13 That is 
the worste barley, and foure London bushels are suflyclent 
for an mere. 170a Sir J. Hill Earn. Herb. <1780)70 French 
barley is skinneoj and has the ends ground off ; the pearl 
barley is reduced by a longer grinding to a little round 
white lump, 1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Brtad-Bk. 73 Pot 
barley is barley of which the outer husk has been removed 
by mill-stones ; it is used for making broth. 

2. transf. 

1M4 F. Britten Watch 4 Clocks*. 09 Barleys, .[are] the 
little projections formed by the operation of engine-turning. 

B. Comb, and Attrib . (In 14- 17th c. commonly 
barli-, barly-.) 

1 . General relations: a. objective with vbl. or 
agent-noun, as barley-buyer, -sower, -sowing ; b. 
instrumental with passive pple., as barley -fed 
(1851) ; O. simple attrib. as, (of the plant) barley- 
crop, -earth , -eddish, -ground (1523), -field, -har- 
vest, -rich, -seed\ (of the grain) barley-bran , -chaff, 
-flour, -groats, -meal ( 1388); d. attrib. of mate- 
rial (— made of or with), ns barley-bread, -bun, 
-cake, -crust, -gruel, - loaf (1200). -pudding, -scon. 

1999 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 80 * Barley -branne the Handers 
doe vse in stead of salt, erseo Seuyn Sag. 1573 * Barli- 
bred ha at for gode 1840 Carlyle Heroes iu hi His 
[Mahomet's) . . common diet was "barley-bread and water. 
iMa Hu lost, * Barley bunne gentleman . . suclie rvche 
nlggardca aa lyue wyth barley breade, or otherwise hard I ye. 
1393 Gowkr Coif. III. a>6 Me thought I sigh a "barly- 
cake. iM Gbotk Greece il i. II. 997 His diet of sweet 
chestnuts, * barley-cake* and pork. xMg Derby Merc, as 
Jan., The straw of a # barley crop. 1669 Womlidgk 
Svst. Agric. is68x) 947 Places for this sport, especially on 
the "Barley-edishes. 1851 Kingsley Yeast xi. 90a Your 
"barley-fed hares. sfifi^Mias Whatrly Ragged Life Egypt 
xix. 187 "Barley-fields irrigated by a aacchia. i6eo Vrnnkr 
Via Recta L 18 If . . "Barley flower and Rie flower . . be 
added. 1995 Fit* Hass. Husb. 1 10 Thou ahalt so we., thy 
bcanes vpon the "barley grrouride. *760 Mas. Rakkald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 313 To make "Barley GrucL ifin 
B1n1.1t Ruth L 99 The beginning of "barley haruest. 1535 
Covkrdalr J udg. vit 13 A baken *barlye lofe came rollings 
downs. M* Act. Audit. 147 (Jam.) Fifty quarters of "berlik- 
malt. zfiao Vrnnbr Via Recta ii. 39 Beerc. .made of "Barly 
tnalt alone, tjfle Wvcur Alum. v. i< A mesure . . of "barli 
meele. 1399 Hakluyt Yoy. 1 1 . 11. 4 Their bread was made 
of "barley meale and goates milke. iSeo Sco rr A/onast. viii, 
The "barley-scones, which . . were so good. 

2 . Special combinations : Barley-bigg, bigg or 
bear, s coarse variety of barley ; barley-bird, name 
given locally to various birds appearing about the 
time of barley-sowing, as the wryneck, siskin, green- 
finch, and sometimes the nightingale ; bartoy-bree, 
-broth, strong ale ; barley -candy ( - barley- 
sugar) ; barley -oraoker, a machine or appliance 
for cracking barley; fbarley-oream (— barley- 
milk); f barley-hat (cf. Barley-cap, -hood); 
barley-hummeller, a machine for separating bar- 
ley from the awns ; + barley-island, an ale-honse; 
f barly-lepe, a leap or basket for holding barley ; 
t barley-man, one who received an allowance in 


barley, hordearius ; , f barley-milk, a decoction 
or gruel of barley or barley-meal ; barley-mood 
« Barley-hood ; barley-mow, a stack of barley; 
t barley -aele (obs. or died.), the season for sowing 
barley ; f barley -siok a.. Intoxicated; barley- 
straw, (fig.) a trifle ; barley-sugar, a confection, 
usually Tn twisted sticks* made from sugar* for- 
merly by boiling in a decoction of barley ; borley- 
wine, a Greek wine or beer prepared from barley. 
Also Barley-cap, -core* -rood* -water* q.v. 

155a Hulort, "Barley bygge, Vide bcerecome. ifiog 
Markham Fame. Husb. *35 "Barley-big, or beare Barley. 
1788 Pennant ZooL IL 310 In Suaaex it [the Siakin] la 
called the "barty-blrd. 1M3 Vug. England Aug. ley In 
the lele of Wight the bird commonly called the "barley-bird 


is the 


te wryneck. 1788 Burns Scotch Drink xili, How easy 
the "barley-brae Cement the quarrel I igas Bacchus 
sstie in Hard. Mice. (1609) 11 . 973 The "bartey-broath 


of the 


r grant 

mruif, 


dbo«e at) other, did bean away the bed* end . .1 
nor berry might be compered to tho maieatio 

sfifis Black yaM. Shake, xxxi* A cupful of . 

»jU do thee no turn* sfifa Harped* Mag., Jan. 977/1 
"Barley-candy statuettes, dbg Vancouver Agric. Devon 
* 3 * ?ho motion is communicated by a belt to tho "barley- 
cracker, sfig# Wrntmacott Script. Herb, si Ptisan Wes a 
meat of the Antients which wo now call "Barly- Cream, 
f i|eo B l ow hole 7 erf. in Hast B. P. P. I. 105 They that 

lu. _..| u 1. J I # .. till '.L . • 


cutter, the 'barley-hummeller. 01640 Day Peregr. Seim. 
(1IS1) 70 Goring to take in fresh water at tho "Barlie Hand. 
PrmmQParv. eg "Barly lepe, to kepe yn come. 


. Holland Pliuy I. 561 Sword-fencers, who 

vpon their allowance or pension giuen them in barly. wen 
called Hordearjj, (i. "Barley-meny. *607 Tombll Vour-f 
Beasts 303 "Barly milk, or juyee called of the old Writer* 
.. Cremor PtiMuun. 1790 Morrison Poems 151 (Jam.) 
Home the husband comes just roarin' fu' ; Nor can she 
please him in his "bariic mood, c 1739 Gay (J.) Whenever 


ifige Lindlry Nat. Syst. Bat. 303 "Barley-straw melts into 
a glam of a topaz yellow colour, zysa tr. Pomets Hitt. 
Drugs I. 55 "Barley-Sugar is made either of white Sugar 
or brown. zfiSg knowledge 6 July 3/9 4 "Barley-sugar .. 
was prepared by boiling down ordinary sugar in a decoc- 
tion of pearl , hariey. sfiee Grotr Greece 11. Ixxi IX. 144 A 
sort of "barley-wine or beer in tube* with the grains of 
barley on the surface. 


BfitllJ, inter j. Sc. and north, dial . [perh. a 
corruption of ¥. paries, Eng. parley .] Parley, 
truce* quarter ; * a term used in the games of chil- 
dren, when a truce is demanded’ (Jamieson). 

18*4 Scott Wav. xlii, A proper lad o’hia quarters, that 
will not cry barley in a brulzie. 

Barlfrjr-brt&k (biuli|br?>k). Forms: 6 barle- 
breyke, barla-breik, 7 barly-breake, -brake, 
barley-* barllbreake* 7-8 barlibreak, barley- 
brake, -break* 9 Sc. barley-brack. [Of uncer- 
tain etymology ; the first part has been explained 
from the prec. word, also from the grain barley, 
because played in a corn-field, or in a stack-yard 
(Tam.) ; the second from break as explained below.] 
An old country game, varying in different parts, 
but somewhat resembling JVisoner's Bars, origin- 
ally played by six persons (three of each sex) in 
couples ; one couple, being left in a middle den 
termed 4 hell,' had to catch the others, who were 
allowed to separate or * break * when hard pressed, 
and thus to change partners, but had when caught 
to take their turn as catchers. (See poetical de- 
scription by Sidney in Arcadia 1. Lamon's sottg, 
and Suckling in Poems (1646) 34.) In Scotland, 
according to Jamieson, one person had to catch 
the rest of the company, each of these os taken 
assisting their captor. 

*557 Macnyn Diaro (1848) 139 Master parsun . . entryd 
into belle, and ther ded at the barle breylcc with alle the 
wyffe of the um parryche. a 158 1 A. Scott On Mar, Sum 
rynnis at barta breikU lyk rammi*. x6o8 Armin Nest Niun. 
(18491 56 Like a girle at barley brake, leauing the last 
couple in hell, away she gads, and neuer lookes behinde 
her. 1794 South by Wat Tyler 1. Wits. II. 94 Since are were 
boys together And play'd at barley-brake. *837 Nicoll 
Poems (1843) 81 At barley-brocks, we laughin' chased ilk 
kimmer we could see. 


t BaTlay-Oaj. Obs. [f. Barley, as source of 
malt liquor : cf. Baklky-hood.] Iu phr. To have 
on or wear a barley-cap : to be tipsy ; hence barley- 
cap - tippler. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 67 Some weeuil, mault-worme, 
bany-cap. 161 x Cotgr., Eorleu . .pot-shotten, whose Aid- 
ling or barley Cop is on. 1A79 O. H bywood m Yorksh. 
Diaries (Surt.) 11 . e6s He never wore a cap* uuletse it was 
a barley-cap, 

Barlay-OOrn (b&Mli|kf >jm). [See Core.] 

1. « Baulky (the plant or grain). 

198a Wyclip a Sam. xiv. 30 The feelde of loab buitde my 
feelde hauynge barli com [xj88 ripe barli). c X440 Promp. 
Part*. 93/1 Barly come, ordeum. 1898 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xiv. 196 The juice of the vine or the barleycorn. 


b. Personified as John Barleycorn : esp. os the 
grain from which malt liquor is tiaade. 

c i<bo (title) in Pepysian Library, A pleasant new ballad 
. . of the bloody tnurther of Sir John Barleycorn. 17. . 
John Barleycorn in Percy's Reliquet, John Barleycorn nae 
got a beard Like any other man. *786 Burns Scotch 
Drink iii, John Barleycorn* Thou king o grain. 

2 . A wain of barley. 

1988 Grernk Perimeaes 13 Preferre not a Bariy-come 
before a precious lewelL i6u Woodau. Snrg. Mate Wka 
(1633) 95 A full barley come will well serve, or a good 
wheat come. 1814 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 83 
A bantam-cock .. turning *0 ecomfhlty from the barley- 
corns which Annie is flinging towards him. 

8 . The length of a grain of barley taken as a 
measure* 4 of an inch ; fermorly also 4 of an inch. 

1607 Rrcordr Gr. Arte 3 efi Iris ordained that 3 Barly 
Comes dry and round* shall make yp the measure of an 
inch, ifin Cotoil, Grain . . a Barlie-come, or the fourth 
part of an ynch. 6SS Holme Armory 111. ill 136 Barly 
Com, b the length of 4 Poppy seeds* and 3 Corns make an 
Inch. S7N9 Smelvocku Artillery l 76 The Barley-corn (the 
fourth part of an Inch) is subdivided Into 5 Poppy Seeds. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 1 . ei 1 ( father, .move his head 
one barley-corn* we are all dead men. 


4 . Building. * A littk cavity between ths muliU 
ings of Joiners* work . . made with a kind of plane 
of the seme name.' Chambers Cyel. Sum , 1759. 
BfiTlfiyhooi [f. Barley (used for 'malt 
liquor') ♦ -hood, euffis of condition ; perh. with 
some reference to head* covering for the need*: c£ 
barley-hat in Barley B a.] A fit of drunkenness, 
or of ill hnmoor or temper* Drought on by drinking. 
Migee Skelton ELRummyng 37s And or she was drynk* 

MSMSLSS 

stick To lend his kmng wife a laundering lick. zSeg A. 
Scott Poems 51 Gam.) whan e'er they take their barisys 
hoods. And heat of fancy fires their blades.. 

Ba'rlor-wtttor. ff. Barley.] A drink* 
made by the decoction of pearl barley* used as a 
demulcent, t Strong barley-water ; ale. 

cijm Seuyn Sag. *374 Barli-water, that was .Laode. tgSe 
Hollybamd Treas. rr. Tong. Orgemonde. Barlye water, 
Tysanie. ifiag Hart A nat. Ur. 1. v. 46 The women . . are 
not ao busle. .with the strong barley water as our British 
women. zfiSfi Otway Atheist ProL, And Barley-water 
Whey-fxc'd Beau's write Satyrs. *878 H. Wood Tkerap. 
(18791 fbx Barley-water is used as a nutritious, demulcent 
drink in feven. 

t Barling (bfi’Jliq). Obs. [a. Sw. bdrling pole, 
f. bcira to bear.] A pole. 

sfizt Rates 9 (Jam.) Barlings, or fire-poles the hundred)— 
xx/. 173a Dr For, etc. TourGt Brit. (1769) I. 64 Fir* 
Timber, Oaken Planlcs, Baulks, Bari ings. Span* Oars, 
t Barm* sbJ Obs. ex c. in comb. Forme: 1-3 
bearm, 3 brarm, b*rm, 4-5 barme, 1- barm. 
[Common Teut. ; with OE. barm (WSax. bearm) 
cf. OS.* OFris., OHG., Sw.* Da. barm, ON. barmr, 
Goth, barms OTcut. *barmo-t, f. ber-an to bear. 


The early southern ME. berm represented the Saxon 
bearm ; barm was the Anglian foim.] 

1 . A bosom, a lap. 

c 950 Lind iff. Gasp. Luke vl. 38 Hia eellafi on barm iuer. 
c sooo Age. Gosp. ibid., Hix syllafi on eowerne bearm. ruts 
Hatton Gosp. John i. x8 On nya fader bear me. xaox Lay. 
30961 He nom his lauerdea held, .in hia bserm he hit Tmide. 
c 1130 Auer. R. «i9 pe alowc lifi and slepefi ifie deofles 
berrne, ase his deore deorling. a 1395 Lay lo Freine 001 
Sche yaf it souke opon hir barm. 1-1410 Love Bomxvcnt. 
Mirr. vl iGibbs MS.) Swetly klyppynge and kyssynge 
leyde hvm in hier barme [1510 (Pynson barme ; 1530 (W. 
de W. ) fappe. ] *-1460 Towneley Myst. 59 Held thy hand 
soyn in thy barme. And as a lepra it anal be lyke. 15*3 
Douglas AEnois xu. Prol. 7 6 Zcphyrus comfortabill ui- 
spiratioun For till ressaue law in hyr barm adoun. 

2 . Edge, brim, 4 breast,’ *brow.’ rare. (So in ON.) 

c 1340 A lexander (Stev.) 4811 pan come |>at blesnand till 
a barme ' of a brent la we. 


8 . Comb, barm-oloth, fbarm-hatre (obs.), an 
apron; barm-fel, barm-skin (dial.), a leather 
apron. Cl. Barvkl. 

c xooe VElpric Gloss 1. in Wright Voc. (W.) /197 Mapfula, 
bearmclafi. c *300 Men Ltf xv. in E. E. P.(iMm) 133 Fair 
bep ;ur barmhatres. c 1350 Sat. Blacksmiths in Ret. Ant. 
1 . 340 Of a bole hyde bciihere barmfellys. c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller** T. 50 A barm-cloth eck as wnit as morne myllc. 
<*1440 Promp. Part*. 95/1 Barn yak yn U499 barme akyn), 
melotes. 1594 Narhk Unfort. Trav. 16 An Elephantes 
cares that hauges on his shoulders like a couutrie huswiues 
banskin [sic\ 1775 J. Collier Tint Bobbin 90 Hal . . had 
his knockus lapt in his Barm-skin. 1857 Wr:ght Provim. 
Diet. s. v., Her smock’s as dirty and greasy as a barmskin. 
1870 Moxsie Earthly Par. II. iu. 80 His mother o'er her 
barm-cloth wide Ga/ed forward. 

Barm (b&im), sbf Forms: 1 beormo, 3 
beorme, berrme, 4 5 berm(e, 5-7 barme, (7 
birme), 7- barm. [OE. beorma; prob. common 
Teut. (i—+bermon-), though early cognates are 
wanting ; cf. Da. barme, Sw. barma, Fris. berme, 
barm. LG. bornu, barme, barm, mod.G. barme.] 

1 . The froth that forms on the top of fermenting 
malt liquors, which is used to leaven bread, and to 
cause fermentation in other liquors ; yeast, leaven. 

€ sooo Age. Gosp. Matt. xiiL 33 Heofena rice is gelic beor 
man. cxeao Ormin 996 Bncd All peonrf wi|>)»utenn berrme. 
f* 3 * Chaucrr Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 T. 960 Alum, glas. 
berme. wort, rsoao Liber Cocorum 39 With and 

floure in batere bou make, Put berme )*r to. zfioi Holland 
Pliny II. t* 5 Tne froth or barme . . [has] a property to kcepe 
the skin faire and cleare in womens faces. 16SS in Phil 
Trans. XVIII. 130 His Brains worked like Birme in an Ale- 
Fat. tStfi Scott Antiq. xi, The sea was working like barm, 
b. transf. or fig. Ferment, fermenting agent. 
riNBo Montgomerie To R. Hudson, This bonne and 
blaiary buists up all my bees. x666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl 
iv. 48, I assert the gall to be the barm or ferment of tne 
venal blood, sfiafi Landoe I mag. Conv. (1846) II. 174 
Milton's dough . . is never the lighter for the barm ho 
kneads up with it. 

f 2 . The froth or 'head ’ of beer when poured out. 
c X075 Sermun in 0 . E. Misc. 188 Lore heo holdet hore 
galun, mid berme [v.r. beorme] boo nine ftslle^ CUAP 
Promp. Parv. 39 Berme of ale or other lyke, epuma. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 9a/i Barme, spuma. 

8 . atfrib .. as in barm-froth, barm-fly . 
tfiofi Wily Beguiled Prol, in HasL DodsL IX 003 That 
barm-froth poet. *676 Cotton A ngier 11. 333 Another Dun 
called the Barm-fly from its yeasty colour. 

Barm* Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb.j 
X. To mix with yeast ; to leaven, ferment 

frpTS Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. xiiL 33 Obbrnt sebeormad wm 
all.) ifits Crooks Body of Man 949 Ins seed it eelte . . b 
houen and harmed as it were with 



BA.HMATP. 


BA&HAOIA 


tlhMiCMnAmAYwhaiibnilbihiMl 
h nffni mi it it qoold . 

1 To rise in froth or fermentation. 

<* 48 » JBmr n, or ■purgynas ala, 

l<M Provost U. 16 It set nat'i minds a bormuig 
mj working 

miSmSM (btimM). [f. Bab sb.l aS.] A 
female who sella food and drink at the bar of a 
tavern or hotel. Hence Barmaidenly a. - nonct-wd. ) 


im Goldm. Stoops to Como, EpiL, Th' unblushing Bnr- 
nuud o$ a country inn. 1837 Dickens Pick*, {1847) 9/s The 
bar-maid had positively refused to draw him any more 
liquor, ilk Dtufy Nows 9 June 3 Bar-maidenly in their 
conception of polished badinage. 

Banua (b&imdn). [f. Ban j8J] 

1 1- A pleader at the bar ; a barrister. 06 s. 

f t Ruvi Gods Plea 8 Oh rare Pleader I there is not 
a Baire-nmfl to be found. 

One who' prepares bars, e.g. of metal for the 
manufacture of wire. 

1714 Mandkvili.k Fab. Beet (170$) I. 049 The silver-iplnner, 
the flatter, the wire-drawer, the bar-man, and the refiner. 

8. A man who serves at the bar of a public-house, 
etc. Cf. Bah sb.i a8. 

1837 Duncumb Brit. Emigrants Adv. 76 He instantly 
culled for the bar-man and taxed him with the imposition. 
iOfe E. Clayton Crnei Fort. II. 165 Two barmaids com- 
menced a most vigorous flirtation with the young bar- 
man. 

Bamafltsr (baumfistu). Also 7 barge-, 7-8 
bergh-, 8 bargh-. [Formerly barghmaster , ad. 
Ger. bergmeistsr , f. berg- mining.] A local judge 
amongst miners : see quot. 

id 8a Fulleb Worthies I. §39 The Barge-Master keeps his 
two great Courts twice a year in Barge-Moot Hall . . to 
decide Controversies, and punish offences betwixt Miners. 
1 yst Bailey, Burgh-master, the Surveyor of a Mine. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet . s.v. Bill, By the Assistance of the 
Hnrmaster. 1879 Use Diet. Arts I. toe Bar-master, in 
Derbyshire, the authority to whom all disputes in lead- 
mining are referred. He has charge of the standard 1 dish ' 
or measure used in measuring the ore. 

Barmbr&ok (tuLim brock). Anglo-Irish, [cor- 
ruption of Ir. bairigen breac speckled cake (\Vh. 
Stokes v] A currant-bun. 

1878 Miss Yonck Yng. Stepmother 317 A great borrabrack 
from Biddy. s88a Flora Shaw Cast. Blair 189 The number 
of buns and barm-brack* hnd to be calculated. 

Barmeoidftl (bdim/sai d&l), a. [f. next 4 - at. 1 .] 
Like the Barmecide's feast ; imaginarily satisfying 
or sumptuous ; unreal, illusory. 

a 1843 Hood Turtles xiv, Having thro* one delighted sense, 
at least. Enjoy’d a sort of Barmectdul feast. 1845 Mozley 
Blanco White, Ess. (1878) H. 115 To reason simply on the 
superficies is a Barmecidal proceeding. 

Barmeoidg (bajmSsaid). Patronymic of a 
family of minces ruling at Bagdad just before 
Haroun-al-Kaschid, concerning one of whom the 
story is told in the Arabian Nights, that he put a 
succession of empty dishes before a beggar, pre- 
tending that they contained a sumptuous repast — 
a fiction which the beggar humorously accepted. 
Hence, one who offers imaginary food or illusory 
benefits. Olten attrib. 

17x3 Guardian No. 16a The Barmecide was sitting at his 
table that seemed ready covered for an entertainment. 184a 
Dickkns Awer. Notes *1850) 81/x It is a Barmecide Feast; 
a pleasant field for the imagination to rove in. 1834 
Thackeray Newcomes II. 103 My dear Barmecide friend. 
1883 Reader II. 306 Sharing the boundless hospitality of 
a Barmecide. 

Banning (baumiq). Sc. ran. [? f. Barm v.] 
The formation of barm on a fermenting liquor; 
Jig. the accruing of interest upon money. 

1843 Galt Entail I. xx. 160 Father . . ordained me to hoe 
a hundred a year out o' the harming o' his lying money. 

Bumikin (b&\imkin). north, arch. Forms; 
4 barmekon, (5 barnekynoh),6 bormakyn, -kin, 
barnakrae, 5- barmkln. [Ferh. f. Tcut. barm 
(ON. barmrbxun, border, edge, wing of castle ; cf. 
Bkrm). The second syllable may be the dim. suffix 
-kin. though the meaning hardly suits. Possibly a 
corruption of, or confused with. Barbican.] 

The bAttlement of the outer fortification of a 
castle ; the outer fortification, or barbican ; a turret 
or watch tower on the outer wall. 

c 134s A lexander (Stev.) 1301 Balaan In F* barmeken * sa 
bitterly fiitis. a 1440 Sir uerrev. 375 At the barnekynch 
he abad, And loidelyeh doune Tyght e 1470 Henry Wallace 
viii. 1067 Fehew him self . . Throuch all the fyr can on the 
barmkyn lychL <313 Douglas Auneis xil k* 64 Thame 
quhilkls on the barmkln held reman is. 1377 Hounshbu 
Chrm. III. 871/1 Ouerthrew eighteen* towers of stone, with 
nil their bamekines. a s8si J. Leyden Ld. Sou/it v, And he 
cull'd on a page, who was witty and sage, To go to the 
bonnluo hig” 

Bimotfi (ba-jm^st). Also 7 barge-, 7-8 
bargh-, 8 barmoot, 7-8 borghmota. [Earlier 
barghmote, f. Ger. berg- mining 4 Mon, assembly, 
court ; cf. barmasterl] A local court amongst 
minen: see quot. 

1833 Manlovk Lead Mines 14 Bute for oar must be in 
Harmunoot Court. 173a Da For, dec. Tour (It. Brit. (1789) 
111 . 78 The Barmoot Court, kept at Wirksworth, to Judge 
Controversies among the Miners, and adjust subterranean 
Quarrels and Disputes. 1747 Hooson Minot's Diet tv. 
SOU The meanest Labourer may recover hl» due Wages at 


tho BuuotNMut s88t Raymond Mining Gbsrn., Bar* 

btnai H" 1 . b§ 

tome. A corruption of Bairn-tbam. (Pni due 
to confusion witn Barm sb.i, bosom, Up.) 
*■«•»&». 4 £*. 3903 Al Set berem-tea. cnigSuonsNAM 

S He hedde y-brout forth* his bearm-tcam wymouto ssnne 
malted. 1:1430 Cheo. Assigns v. 103 And nadde moche 
rewthe That swyche a bormeteme as y* shulde 10 bet yds. 
*1440 BeneFior. 10 Antenowre was of that barme-ttsoa. 


kd Mining dm., Ban* Uga 8884 Roa fat Harped s Mag. Jfu tjr8*ftfr Tho hens# 
heeds were turned "boro ward. igxgrTS sHmrn. ten 
htrtm-tSDL busts’ (18331 89 Ttwy brunt tua "barny-yaiKlia in Nether SUteh* 
mJtmui. fPeth. due Stow UmU 7W. £ vIL 49 A •Ura-ymrd b- 


*1440 Borne Flor. 10 Antenowre was of that barme-tssoa. 

Banny a. ff. Barm sbA 4 r *.] 

1 . Of, lull of, or covered with barm ; frothing. 
1838 Lyndesay Sat. Three Estates , Gud baraie ailL sin 

B. Jonsom PoetasL v. lit, That puft-up lump of barmy froth. 
emm Hogg Tales 11 . ajo Like barmy bear ia corked bottles. 

2 . Jig. Full of ferment, excitedly active, flighty, 
idee Ret. Jr. Paramss. l ii. (Arb.) 9 Such barmy heads wU 

al wales be working, a t8e9 Montgomerie Poems u8si; 49 


a., flighty; barmy- 
y-headed fellow. 


El wales be working, a tees Montgomerie rosms u*si; 49 
Hope puts that hast into tour heid, QuhiUc boyl’s jour 
barmy brain. 17% Burns Whs. HI. 85 lust now I’ve taan 
the fit o' rhyme, My barmie noddle's working prime. 

8. Comb, bara&y-brained a., flighty; barmy- 
froth, (fig.) a flighty, empty-headed fellow. 

>399 Marston Seo.ritlanie 166 Each odde puisne of the 
Lawyers Inne, Each barmy-froth, that last day did beglnne 
To read his little. 1814 Scott St. Renan’s xxxii, Cork- 
headed barmy-brained gowks ! 

Bam (biin), sb. F orms ; 1 bore-era (bnren), 
1 1 berern, 1-4 beren, 1-6 born, 3 berm, 4-6 
borne, (5 beern, beyrne, beerne), 5-7 borne, 
7- born. [OE. b%re-em lit. * barley-place,* f. bgre 
barley 4 mm, sm % place, closet, store-room; reduced 
already in OE. to bfrern, bgren, bgm, whence ME. 
bem, mod. bam.] 

1 . A covered building for the storage of grain ; 
and, in wider usage, oi hay, straw, flax, ana other 
produce of the earth. 

r 990 Linditf. Gosp. Luke xiL 84 Dam ne Is borders ne 
ber-cm. cfftRnshto, G. ibid., Bere-em. c 1000 Ags.G. ibid., 
NabbaS big heddem ne bem. rzsoo Ormin 10486 Sam* 
menu alle be clene com 6c don itt inn hiss berme. exam Bes- 
tiary 063 O. E. Mise. 9 Ne bit 30 (*s she; nowt de barlic beren 
abuten. nj86 Chaucer Wy/s T. 15 Thropes and bernes, 
shepnes and dayeries. r 1473 in Wright roc. 074 Orinm , 
beyrne. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 11. xxiv. 138 A grete 
boeme within the said forest 1313 Fitxhkrr. Hush, f «6 
IKyeJ mowen . .loketh more row me in ihe borne than shorae 
corns dothe. 1331 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 160 Come or 
graine . . in the rich men's bernes. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. L 
1 1 1 Barnes, and Gamers, neuer empty. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 74 And bursts the crowded Barns, with more than 
promis'd Gains. s8ae Woaosw. Sean. Dnddon xiii. One 
small hamlet . . Clustering with bam and byre, and spouting 
mill . 187a J bnkinson Eng. Lahes 84 The iGrasmereJ island 
has a clump of firs and a grey barn upon it 
Jig. a 1300 Myrr. Our Ladye six Auiigeb myghte gather 
them in to euerlastynge homes, 
b. Applied to : A baru-like building for worship. 
siTix Prior To F. She ph erd , So at pure bora of Loud 
Non-con, Where with my grannam I have gone. 

2 . Comb, and Attrib., as bam barley, •builder, 
form, •loft, •sweepings ; also barn-burner, nick- 
name of the radical section of the Democratic 
party in U. S.; born-ooiUr, a room under a barn, 
generally used as a cow-house; born-floor, the 
floor of a bam, hence what is there stored ; bara- 
flil, os much as a bam will contain ; barn -gallon, 
a measure containing two imperial gallons, used in 
the milk-trade ; barn-like a ., like, or like that of, 
a bam; barn(s)mon l a labourer in a bam, a 
thresher ; barn-owl, a British bird of prey ( Strix 
Jiammea ), also called White, Church, and Screech 
Owl; barn-shovel, one used for com; barn- 
stormer, applied depredatively to a strolling 
player; whence barnstorming ; barn-swallow, 
the common hotne-awallow ; barnward adv., to- 
wards the bam ; barn-yard, the enclosure round 
a bam, a farm-yard. 

1880 IurvERtEg Gt. Estate 15s *Bam barley . . I. e. that 
which had been stored In a bom. a >6zo Babington Whs. 
U6ss) bi 8 That rich *Bame-buiJder in the GospelL a 1848 
N. V. Tribune in Bartlett Diet. A mgr, 93 This school of 
Democrats was termed * Barn burners, In allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman, who relieved himself of rats by 
burning down hii barns which they Infested,— just like 
exterminating all banks and corporations, to root out the 
abuses connected therewith. i8es T. Parker in Weiss Life 
I 4 Cost. 1 . 184 A bull . . tied up in the comer of the •bom- 
cellar. s 6 n Bible 3 Kings vi. 97 Whence shall I helpe thee T 
out of the "borne floorer 1863 Kingsley Water- Bab . vii. 
S 7 R Her decks were swept as clean os a "barn floor. 1847 
Yeowell Ane. Brit. Ch. ail iso Very old Welsh Churches 
are of the "barn form, a 1819 Fothbbby At beam, 11. viii. 1 4 
Not by the bushell . . but by the whole •BarnefulL s66e 
Gkbbier Prime. (1663) 36 Those "Bom-like Roofs of many 
Noble Persona Palaces. >833 Beckvobd Recoil. 174 The 
"boro-like saloon on their ground-floor. 1837 Carlyle Ft. 
Rev. IIL iv. v. 93s In cellars, "bom-lofts, in caves. <ri8oe 
A. Carlyle Antobiog . (i860; as, I took him for a grieve or 
"bammon. s86i Smiles Engineers IL ns A sufficient 
number or "bamsmen fur throohing straw. 1874 Kay Eng. 
Birds 83 The common "Barn-owl or White Owl, A Into 
miner. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. evU. (1859; 378 The short- 
eared and white "barn-owls of Europe. 1448 Wills 4 
/no. H. C. L (1835) 93 Whctridell .. hopper,' *barn*hofle. 
1M4 Pott Mall G. 8 June jjx If this be "bom-storming, 
Betterton and Garrick were "bam-scormers. 1831 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. Seot. (1883) I. 416 Lew skHl than . . the common 
"boro-swallow displays in tne construction of its nest. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes ii. 96 Chaff, chopped straw, "barn-sweep* 


longing to a Urge farming: establishment. 
tN8B|8. Obs. [L the ib.J To home or stora 
in a bam ; to gamer. Often Jig. 

im Share. Lmer. cxxHi, And usehes borne the havved 
of hS wits. 1847 Fulleb Good 78 . 89 Worm T. (18417 110 
Whose censure* often bam up the dull) and bum up the 
grain. 170a C Matheb Magn. Chr. Ill, 111. (189a) 539 Te 
plant ana dress, and bom and beat their com. 

Barn(e. obeolcte form of Bairn. 

VfenUhUte (biin&beit). [f. Betmabsts name 
of the apostle : see A member of the reli- 

gious order * thus called from the church of St* 
Barnabas at Milan' (Chambers Cyci. 1751). 

1708 Dnpm's Red. Hist. >6 th C. II . tv.xL 430 The Founders 

of the Older of Baroabites were instructed by a Ful 

Preacher, one Serasino, who advised them to read St Paul 
constantly, from whence they were celled Clerks of St. PanL 
XlMBMjr (b& jn&bi). [a. F. Hamah, ad. L. 
Barnabas.] By-form of the name Bamabu; 
whence Barnaby-day, Baraaby bright, or long 
Baraaby, St. Barnabas' Day, the nth of June, in 
Old Style reckoned the 1 longest day ' ; Baraaby* 
thistle, the Csntaursa solstitialis, so named from 
its flowering about the 1 ith of June. 

ims SrBNSEa EpithaL e66 This day the sunne Is In hb 
chides t bight With Bamaby the bright 1843 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 11 . 49 Thu short Decemberday, It would 
■pin out. to make my Readers say, Long Baroabb was 
never halle so gay. rip Fulleb Phgah 11. xil. au Staying 
the Sun in Gibeon . .Thu was the Bamaby day of the whole 
world. 1670 Each aid Con/. Clergy 3s Barnaby-bright would 
be much too short for him to tell you all that he could say. 
1803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. iv, It was but last St. Hama- 
bright They sieged him a whole summer night 1998 Florid, 
Caleatrippa, Star-thistle, or Saint BamaUes thistle. 

BiniioU (blanikT), sb.l Forms: a. a bar* 
noo, 5 barnak(a, bernag. ft. 4 6 baraaola, 5 
bornakylla, -alia, byrnaola, (6 baraaokla, bur- 
naole). 7-8 baraiola, 9 baraiola, 4- baraaola. 
[ME. bemak, a. OF .bemac 'camus'; of which 
lernacle seems lo be a dim. form : cf. OF. bemicies 
in Joinville c 1275, in sense of the instrument of 
torture (sense a) as used by the Saracens, for which 
Marsh has suggested an oriental origin, comparing 
Pers. baran-dan to compress, squeeze, baranjak 
kar-dan to inflict torture. But, so far as evidence 
goes, 1 was the earliest sense, and of western origin. 
The sense of 1 spectacles' seems to arise naturally 
enough from the others, but bos been treated by 
some as distinct, and referred to OF 1 , b/ricle (since 
1 Nth c .bisiclt) ‘eye glass,' originally ' beryl late U 
Hericulus, dim. of berillus , bery lists : it is not easy 
to trace any phonetic connexion between this and 
barnacles, even though the mod. F. dialect of Berry 
has berniques ‘spectacles.'] 

L A kind of powerful bit or twitch for the mouth 
of horse or ass, used to restrain a restive animal ; 
later, spec, an instrument consisting of two branches 
joined Dy a hinge, placed on the nose of a horse, if 
he has to be coerced into quietness when being 
shoed or surgically operated upon. 

«. l eiooo Neck am De l/tensUibus in Wright Voc. too 
Comum (bemac) vei caputrum i ehevestre) xpontc preterso.) 
*1440 Promp. Parv. 33 Bemak for horse (1499 benioklll], 
chamus. 146B Medulla Gram, in Cath. Angl. as Chamns, 
s bernag for a hors, a 1900 in W flicker Foe./ 57a Chamns, m 
bernake. 


Barnakylle, Byrnacle, Baraaknlle, camus. 1961 Leioh Ar* 
marie (i< 07 ) 104 Barnacle - . is the chiefext instrument that 
the smith hath, h make the vntamed honue gentile. 1807 
Topskll Four/. Beasts 931 Barnacles . . put upon the 
Horses nose, to restrain hlt ttnacious Airy from biting, and 
kicking. 1774 Golosh. Nat. Hist, l L u86a> 1 . 945 note 
The horse . . bring caught by the nose in barnacles. >831 
Youatt Horee xxu. (187a) 457 The barnacles are the handles 
of the pincers placed over and enclosing the muzzle. 

2. An instrument of torture applied in a similar 
way. Also fig. 

(138a Wycliv a Kings xix. e8. I schal putten a cercle la 


there vntill the fire had consumed it. 1879 Hist. Jetsor 
Pref., Magistrates may flatter themselves, that with the 
Barnacles of a strict and well-worded Oath they can hold a 
Jesuites Nose to the Grind-stone. 1870 Kuga* Rumpmede 
100 To save my body from the bemicies. 

8. eolloq. in //.^Spxotaclxs. [Probably from 
their bestriding and pinching the ifbse.] 

197s Damon 4 7 *. in Heal. DodsL IV. 8t These qiectedee 

C t on. Grim, They be gay barnacles, yet I see never the 
tier. 1393 Munimy D<f. Contraries 39 Eye glasses, 
otherwise called Bernaclea 1893 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xx vii. They had bernides on the^ handles of their faces, or 
spectacles at most, rin Scott Peoeril viii, No woman 
above sixteen ever did whiie-eeem without barnacles. 
Bamooll (bi‘jnik' 1 ), /A* Forms : a. 3 bar- 
nakka, 4-5 baraaka, 5 bemak, -aok, (?bar- 
nagga). ft. $ baraakill, baraakylla, 5- bar* 



B ABBACIB, 

mmAm, 6 - barnaole, (7 barntela, a4>g*alol«K 
(ME, bemetke, bemoke, identical with OF. ter* 
*dque, mcdX. btmoca, betnika. ' (Other *\ ford# 
bernacht, bartmeki ; Pg. bemaa 1 , -acta, -ieka, Sp. 
btrmacJu \ med.L alto bamaees, bermetia, tmrueta, 
perhaps bad spellings). With the 0. forma cf. raccL 
or mod.L. leretula , xeia, -acuta, and mod.F. ber- 
uitle, barnacle. Ulterior history unknown. 

The earliest attaiaable forms ^onitt1ncisri«lrr in Albertos 
Magna* and barttates In Vlncentius Bellovaueorif . which 
mem too far olf» are the Eng. btmekke, Ariglo-Lai. bemaca 
Giro Id u» Cambr. rum tame/a. Ibarueca (Gervase of Til- 
bury ner i) f bemeka (Vincent. Bellovac. 1900-1950)1 If Eng- 
lish. this could ooly be ban-neck or bear-neck, of which the 
application is not evident. The history of this word is in* 
solved in an extraordinary growth of popular mythology, 
traced heck as far as the nth or isthc by Prof. Max M niter, 
Lett. Sc. Lang. ted. 7) 11. 583 604. It is there suggested that 
bemaessta might be a variant of *pertsac»ia, a possible dim. of 
Perm 'a kind ofshell* Ash ' afterwards confused with *beni~ 
eula, a suppo se d aphetic form of *hfbemicnla, which might 
be applied to the barnacle-goose from its being found in 
Hibernia, Others seek the source of the primitive bemaca 
!h Celtic, comparing Gaelic baimeack, Welsh bretiig, limpets. 
But as all the evidence shows that the name was originally 
applied to the bird which had the marvellous origin, not to 
the skeli which, according 10 some, produced it, conjectures 
assuming the contrary seem to be beside the mark. Tim 
form bernacle, it will he seen, is not found before 1 jth c., 
and bernacnla seems to be only its modem Lit adaptation. 
If tned.L- bernecla, bemicia, are earlier, they are suspici- 
ously like erroneous forma of bernecJta. bemicka. No con* 
nesion with Baemacle eb . 1 can be traced : bemac was inase., 
beruag me, - ache fern., in Fr.) 

1. A species of wild goone {Anas leucofsis ) nearly 
allied to the Brent Goose, found in the arctic seas 
(where alone it breeds), and visiting the British 
coasts in winter. 

•This bird, of which the breeding-place was long unknown, 
was formerly believed to be produced out of the frnit of 
1 growing by the sea-shore, or itself to grow upon the 


m 


_ ring by the sea-shore, or itself to grow 1 _ 
tree attached hy its bill (whence also called Tree {Yoose », or 
to be produced out of a shell which grow upon this tree, 
or was engendered as a kind of * mushroom * or spume from 
the corruption or rotting of timber in the water. 

a. s iaay Nbckam in Prom p. Parv . 33 De ave que vulgo 
dlcitur bernekke. *3 to Tbkvisa Hidden Rolls Sen 1. 335 
Fere beeh bernukes foules liche to wylde gees; kynde 
bryngebhem fork wonderliche out of trees, c 1400 Maundrv. 
nvi. 164 Of the Bemakes . . In oora Contree weren Trees 
that beren a Fruyt, that becomen Briddes flccynge. c 1440 
Ism A]. 

ft. c 14AO Pnmp. Parv. 3a Bamakylle byrde [r. r. bemack, 
bemak]* barmens, bmmi/a, bamitee. 14*0 Ca* ton Treviso's 
Deecr. Brit. 48 Ther ben barnacles, fowles lyke to wylde 
ghees, whiche growen wonderly vpon trees. Jbid. (1520)3/0 
Han of relygyon ect barnacles upon fastyngedayes byLauxe 
they ben not engeadred with fteashe. 1938 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. vL (1641) 58/0 So rotten planks of broken shipe do 
change To Barnacles . . Twas first a green tree, then a 
broken hull. Lately a Mushroom, now a flying GulL taap 
Hakluyt Peg. II. l 63 There stand ceitaine trace vpon tne 
shore of the Irish sea, bearing fruk like unto a gourd, which 
••doe fall Into the water, and become birds called Barnacles. 


sfigg Walton Angler 189 The Barnacles and young Goslings 
bred by the Sun's heat and the rotten planks of an old Ship, 
" ‘ ' 1 ' 16714 Ray Water Fowl q% The Bernacle, 

l K. Muie ay in Phil. Trtuu. XII. 906 


and hatched of trees. 


Bemicia. sdvfi Sib 

Multitudes of little Shells; having within them little Birds 
perfectly shap'd, supposed to be Barnacles. 1694 Fallk 
Jersey fl. 74 Bernacle* . . are only seen about the Sen, and 
M very cold Weather. 1974 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 111. 979 
The Barnacle not . . bred from a shell sticking to ships* 
bottoms. 1863 Spring in Lapland 169 The brent goose and 
t)ie berntcle . . breed either In Spitsbergen or East Finland, 
afl^o Pall MallG. it Oct. za The barnacle is supposed by 
simple people to be developed out of the fishy parasite of 
the same name. 

b. In this sense now often Bernacle Goose , to 
diitinguish it from sense a. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (xSia) II. 037 The Bernacle Goose. 
>848 C. Johns Week at Lieard 333 Bemicia Goose. x88e 
Free. Berm. Nat. Club IX. 93a Bernacle Geese have been 
very abundant. 

2. English name of the pedunculate genus of 
Cirripeaes, which attach themselves to objects 
floating in the water, especially to the bottoms of 
ships, by a long fleshy foot-stalk. Sometimes used 
to include sessile Cirri pedes : see Acorn-shell. 

(This was the ' shell-fish ' out of which the Barnacle Goose 
was supposed to be produced, the long feathery cirri pro- 
truded from the valves suggesting the notion of plumage. 
Giraldua Cambrensis had himself seen more than a thousand 
of them 'conchyfibut testis incluam,' hanging from one piece 
of timber on the shore.) 

a ssfti Cam new Hist. Irel ill. (1639)10 Barnacles, thousands 
at one*, are noted along the shaeres to hang by the beakes 
about the edges of putrified timber ..which in processe 
taking lively beam of the Sunns, become water-foules. 1998 
Flos 10, Anitru. .the birds that breedee of a bamikle hang- 
ing vpon old ships. 1673 Ray Jeum. Lem C. 990 These 
Tortoises . . bed two great hunches of those they call Bar. 
node-shells sticking . . to hie beck. 1676 BuTLaa Hud. in. 
ii. 655 As barnacles turn Soland geese In th’ islands of tho 
Orcades. 1769 Falconeb Diet, marine (7789) Cravan, a 
barnacle, a small shell-fish . . which fastens to a ship's bottom 
in a long voyage. 1899 Darwin Orjg. Spec. xiv. (1873) 389 
Cuvier did not perceive that a barnacle woe a crustacean. 
•3. fir. A companion or follower that sticks closet 
and will not be dlamlsied ; a constant attendant 
1607 Dmmfefc Hbrtkm. Hoe itt. Whs. 1879 IIL 39 He 


bamicies. 


Bbaooon Trail 


eeehfere all my yosg 

Serb. 1. L 7 Stopper found him g sp s ete e ef barnacle rather 
$flivnlt to shake off. 


f b., Perhaps In thia sense used as the 

for a decoy swindler : see qtrots.* amtef. Baktubd. 

tap Oea«N« Dim. Ceabnageii^ *3 Thus doth tboVemr 
aid the Setter feign a bind friemkh^i so the Cony .. 


I cry you mercy Gentlemen, 1 tbedehl a frond of mine had 
bin heert. (See the whole passagt!] ' sfiefl Dzkkri hetman 
Lend. Wks. 188$ HI. 131 He that .. before counterfctted 
Che dronken Bernard is now sober and called the Barnacle. 
+ 4. Pne who speaks through his nose. Obs. rare. 
*98 * Prbcivall S/. Diet., 'Gauge, a barnacle, one that 
speaketh through the nose, Cht nd Up e x. [Chena/e/ex in 
nitty/ a species of goose. 1 

Nthielli v.l [f. Barnacle it. 1] irons. To 
apply a barnacle to (a hone). 

amt 8. Jvdd Margaret il viii. (r 671)981 They banged Kim 
gnd barnacled him . . and the more they did, the more he 
wouldn't stir. 

BhTSlMll (bfijukk*!), v.* [f. Barnacle sb.*] 
tram. To affix with penistent attachment. 
iMg W. Srouv Rebadi R. 11. 34 Thia uncouth structure 
. . is barnacled upon the ruins of the once splendid portico. 
1869 Mas. Whitney Gayworthy » »fv. 930 He barnacled 
himself to Gershom, now, and snipped with him always. 

liniiolid (bft jnik’ld), ppl. a. a. Covered 
with barnacles, b. colloq. Wearing spectacles. 

s6fi T. HfALE) Ac*. New invent. 80 Cleaned wkh .. 
Scrapers, if barnicled. 1878 R. Stevenson Inland Peg. 6 
A gleam of spectacles. For though handsome lads, they 
Were all (In the Scotch phrase) barnacled. 1884 Bleckw. 
Mag. OcL 593 My barnacled barque Drags . . heavily on. 
t Ba-rnage. Obs. [f. barn, variant of Baibit + 
-Age ] Childhood, infancy. 

c 1309 R. R. A Hit. P. B. ixy Ay liatz ben ft wyl be )et fro 
her baumage. c 1375 Barbour I'roybk. 11. 0405 Norysede 
him* ine his baruoge. s«u Douglas Alas is v. l'rul. as 
Quha lauchis nocht . . In hk barnage. 

jBamage, obs. f. Baronage. 
t Ba-rnard. Obs. Also 7 Bernard, [app. a 
variant of Burner, one who waited with a relay of 
hounds to inteicept a hunted animal.] The member 
of a gang of swindlers who acts as a decoy; a 
lurking scoundrel, a sharper. Cf. Barnacle sb 58 3 b. 

193s Dice Playix 850) 37 Another oily theft . . is the bamards 
law : which, 10 be esactly practised asketh four persons at 
least, each or them to play a long several part by himself. 
ig6s Bulleyn in Becbers hk. (186B) 04a With a Barnards 
blowe, lurkyng in some lane, wodde, or hill top. 1991 
Gsekne Disc. Cozenage (1840) 8 Foure persons were re- 
quired . . the Taker up, the Veroer. the Barnard, and the 
Rutter. Jbid. Wks. 1885 X. 10 Cornea in the Barnard 
stumbling into your companie, like some aged Farmer of 
the Countrey. . and is so careless# of his money, that out he 
throweth some fnrtie Angels on the boords end. ifiefi 
Devkeb Belman Lend. Wks. x83s III. 196 The Bernard., 
counterfets many parts in one, and is now a drunken man, 
anon in another humour . . onely to blind, the Coacn . . the 
more easily to beguile him. [See the whole of the interest- 
tag descriptions in these works.] 

Ban-door. [f. Barn j£.] The large door of 
a bam. (Applied humorously to a target too Urge 
to be easily missed, and, in Cricket , to a player 
that blocks every ball.) 

*847 J- Hkywood Four J* s in Dodsl. O. P. (1780^ 1. 87 
Bendynge his browes as hrode as barn c-dur res. (639 Milton 
L* Allegro <1 While the cock . . to the stack or the barn- 
door, Stoutly struts his dames before. 1670 * Tom Tickle- 
foot' Trials 0/ Wok tut an 9 My Old Master Clod pate 
would have been hanged before he would have missed such 
a Barn-dore. 1I47 Lonuf. Ev. t. ii. 50 Heavily closed, with 
a jarring sound, tne valves of the barn-doors. 
attrib. Reared at the barn-door. 
ci69g in Dk. Buckhm's. Wks. 1705 II. 48 She .. alew a 
Barn-aoor Fowl with her own Hai 1783 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ode te R. Acad. i. Wks. I. 50 Plump as barn-door 
chicken. 1819 Scott Guy At. xlv, Our barn-door chuckies. 
tBarnd. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. barnl, (earlier domes, 
bamet ):— Ute I ..bdrtndtus, f. bardn-em ; see Baron 
and -ate.] Assembly or body of barons, baronage. 

*175 Barbour Bruce. 11. 50 The king . . wkh his borne. Sat 
in till his parleament. e swg — St. Baftista 499 Scho gen 
J>e lunge Assemble hale his oarne, pat Landis hud of hymn. 
tB*rn«. Obs. A kind of fish, 
tfioa Carbw Cornwall so a. Of round fish there are Brit, 
Borne, fte. ibid. 34 b, For bait they nan Borne, Pilchard, 
and Lugges. 

Bamo, obs. f. Bairn, Barn, Born. 

Barnakln, -kynch : see Barmkin. 

BfeTrnej. sla nr and teckn. fe. Hambug, cheat- 
ing. b. A prize-fight o. Mining (see quot.). 

tflfig B. Brirbliv Indole II. zo, I won thee T fair powell 
one toss an' no barney, zttx Raymond Mining Glees., 
Barney, a small car attached to a rope and nawf to pash 
cars up a slope or inclined plane. ' z88a Even. News 9 sept. 
x/6 Blackguardly barneys called Boxing Competitions. 
Bar&lUkrdtitft (bfi'inhaitdit). Mm. [named 
from Barahardt's Land, N. Carolina, where found : 
see -in.] A sulphide of bon and copper, of 
bronze-yellow colour with grayiph-black streak. 
iBggAu Dana Mm. 67. J 
Bomhodo, -less, obs* ffl Bairn hood, -lros. 
Bfernimoh, 4ah, -yih, obs. ff. Burnish. 

(bfi'inUs), a. Void of bams. 



To exhibit with * lavish display 
tisements. ismwilwi, exaggerated advertising 
or display, bodstfu! 4 tafl talk. - r 

, df A. n u , .•>. _Jl 

WaekvJtot 

Europe, sfl T 

pramti clergymen o tell ftdr flocks that they 1 

the Confederates till Hell frveeea,and then fight them on 
the foe. . , 

IflVOgrtn (bfc-riferfem). [f. next, after Ute * 
gram . 1 The record traced l*y a barograph. 

‘fife Leeds Merc. 94 Mar. 8/9 Ihe barogmtas obtained 
from some sixteen observatories. 

Bffirognpll rdgmf). [f.Gr. Btpo+maigkx 
-f -ypaipc* -writing, -writer; cf. te/eriapA.'] A 
barometer Constructed on the aneroid principle, 
actuating mechanism which records automatically 
the variations in atmospheric pressure. 

site Reader p Sept apt A The self-recording barograph 
continues in operation, uk Weekly Scotsman 9 Feb. 4/1 
A barometric chart— secured by means of the barograph. 

Bfiroko, k)O 0 (b&r^‘kft) Logic. A mnemonic 
word, representing by its vowels the fourth mood 
bf the second figure of syllogisms, in which the 
premisses are a universal affirmative and particular 
negative, and the conclusion a particular negrive. 

198s Fulkb in Confer. 111. (1584) F ij b, It is neither in mode 
nor figure. Full*. It is in Bum 1898 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic ax hi I. 449 Bocardo, which . . with Baroco . . was the 
opprobrium pf tne scholastic system of. reduction. 1670 
Bowen Logic 904 Baroko and Bokardo have been stumbling- 
blocks to the logicians. 

t Bfitolite. [f.Gr. 0tpo-v weight + X/ftot stone : 
see -Lite.] Obs. synonym of Witheritk. 

1794 Kirwan Min. I.'x34 llarolite, or aerated Barytes. 

Barology (b&rp lddji). [f. Gr. fldpo-e weight f 
-An-yto discourse.] The scientific study of weight. 

*8ep in Worcebtls. 1863 M ill Comte 30 Physics . . divided 
by M. Comte into five departments : Barology, or the science 
of weights ; Thermologv, etc. 

BterOHkM^omeier (brc ro,mikr/»*mAw). [f. 
Gr. ftdpo-t weight lungth+/i#rpoF measure.] 

An instrument for ascertaining the weight and 
length of new-born infants. 1847 m Cbaig. 

Barometer (birpm/tw). Also 7 barrim-. 
[f. Gr. 0tpo-s weight + nirpov measure.] 

An instrument for determining the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere, and hence for judging 
of probable changes in the weather, ascertaining 
the height of an ascent, etc. 

(The common barometer is a straight glass tube, 34 inches 
long and closed ut the top, filled with mercury, and inverted 
in an open cup of the same liquid. The sipkon barometer 
is a curved tube, with the mercury in tne shorter limb 
exposed to the air ; it is adapted as the wheel barometer 
fpund in ordinary weather-glasses by putting on the mercury 
in the shorter limb a float with a cord attached, which pomes 
over a pulley, and or the float rises or falls, moves the indi- 
cating hand. For very exact readings a lofty tube filled 
with glycerine is sometimes used. See also Anesoid.) 

1669-8 Phil Trans. I. 151 A Barometer or Baroscope first 
made publick by that Noble Searcher c I Nature, Mr. Boyle. 

Petty Pol. A nat. (7691) 48 Changes io the Air . . known 
by the Instrument call’d the Barri meter. 1783 Mai. Cent- 
uvrk Gamester 1. i, Your fob, like a Barometer, shews the 
i^jer of your heart, a* that does the weather. 1813 Sim 


R. Wilson Diary II. 978 Tho Lutxen impression has made 
the bone of my left leg quite a barometer. |Scc Aneroid.) 
Jig. 179a Hume Pol Disc. iv. 73 Interest is the true 
barometer of the State. 1817 Hark Guesses Scr. 1. 1 18731 154 
Languages arc the barometers of national thought and 
character. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xi. 173 The 
barometer of Mr. Selwyn’s temper stood at stormy, 
b. Barometer-gauge : an appliance resembling a 
barometer, attached to the receiver of an air-pump 
to indicate the rarity of the air within. 

Z783 Cavallo in PAH. Trans. LXXIII. 449 A long baro- 
meter-gage was adapted to the pump by means of a bent 


Bferomctrio (barrometrik', a. [f. prec. + -ic ; 
cf. Gr. psrpueus of measuring.] Of the nature of, 
pertaining, to, or indicated by a barometer. 

1 Sou Rees C/cl. s.v. Barometer, The difference of the 
barometric heights. 1807 Faraday them. Manip. ev. 378 
The mean height or barometric pressure, iflgt Larons h 
Pneumat. iv. 953 The column of mercury sustained in the 
barometric tube. 1894 Scoffer n in Ore's Circ. Se. Chrm. 
313 The barometric wealher.glass is supplied with a dial 
index. i8t| F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm . 99 Barometric 
Error .. the alteration in the timekeeping of a clock due to 
changes in the density of the atmosphere. 

Baromfi-trioill, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] - prec. 

i66g 6 Boyle in Phil. Trane. I. zSz Barometrical Obeerva- 


1883 American VI. 917 The barntas plaint of Montana. 

Btraneokfli lee Bevemhex* 


i ( b&Mnamatz), w. [f. Bamum , name 
of a pushing American show-proprietor + -izx] 


tics®* (aa for brevities sake I use to call themi 1713 Desman 
Pkys. Theet. 17 note , Barometrical and Thermometrical In- 
stramenta 179s Johnson Rambl. No. 117 PO A complete 
treatise of barometrical pneumatotogy. im Haarwio 
Aerial W. is The range of barometrical variations. 

BaffOUft’triMlly/afo., [4- prec.+~LT2.] By 
means of a barometric observation. 

1777 Shuck bunch in Phil Tran s. LXV1L 954 This gives 
for the height barometrically, 0748-9 ft, 1817 Edits. Rev. 
XXVIII. x8o Heights barometricaUy ascertained. 

Batemti. flgrapE (Px'To/arttifgmf). [f. Gr. 
0 apo* weight 4 pirpa-v meaiore + -ypatpoe ^writing, 
-writer.] - Barograph. 1647 In Ctea 

lWMttttron * >l>y flupne. 



+ Gr» frpoj ft i description.] The department of 
geScfef* which treats of the barometer. 
Baromntry (bfiqr m. tri). If. Babombtcb ; dl 
Gr. ^i«fy measurement.] The ut pr science of 
baraacme observation. 

ifO Swot I 4 r. Partridge -Whs. 1735 III. ii.llx A scrap 
of parchment bung by geometry (A great refinement in 
baromctry) Can, Ilka the eta re, forctel the weather. 1M4 
GimOr e Mvm in 19M Cent, lj Further light on.. the 
path and bromafry of thn psychical storms. 

(bseitfmets). [App. an erroneous 
1 of Rnit.hF0M/r (dimin. ofhinw ram') 
applied to species of Club-moss, Lycopodium\ A 
spurious natural-history specimen, consisting of the 
creeping root-stock and frond-stalks of a woolly 
fern {Cibotium baromtlt) turned upside down ; for- 
merly represented as a creature half-animal and 
half-plant; and called the Scythian Lamb (already 
referred to by Maundevile, ch. xxvi. p. 364'. 

im Darwin Bat. Gardi. *79 Wavai, gentle BaromSts, 
thy golden hair. i8§g Penny CycL lit. 48S/L 
Bases (bcrron). Forms: 2-4 baron, 4 baruno, 
baroune, 4-6 baaroun, -own, 5 baroono, bamnrn, 
Gbarrotm, berae, 7 barren, 3 - baron. [Early M E. 
barren, •oun, a. Or. damn, -cm, acc. of her ( * Pr. 
bar, acc. bardn, bard, Sp. varan, Pg. varBa, It. 
Air ana's late L. bare, -dnem, of which the ordinary 
sen'* was 4 man ' (interchanging in Salic Law with 
homo), esp. in relation to some one else, as when 
we say * the king's man,' passing on one side into 
4 servant; vassal, on another into * man as opposed 
to slave, freeman,* also as opposed to wife 'husband,' 
as opposed to female 'male.' Isidore explains 
Mcrcenarii, as 'qui serviunt accepts mercetle, iidem 
et barones Graeco nomine, quod sint fortes in labo- 
ribus,' (connecting it with Qapvr) ; Comutus (on 
Pen i us Sat. v.) explains barones (to which he at- 
tributes a Gaulish origin) as 4 servos militum, qui 
utique stultissimi sunt, servos videlicet stultorum.' 
This seems to point to the cl. L. bdro, -dnem 
'simpleton, blockhead, dunce' ; but there is nothing 
else to show whether this is the same word as boro 
4 man.* The laws of the Alemanns have in the 
same sense barns : if this were the original form, 
baro would be an augmentative. 

The ulterior origin is unknown. It has been con jectu rally 
referred to a Celtic 'bar 'hero* (which seems a figment); 
OHG. hero OTeut. 'heron- 'bearer, carrier*; a hypo- 
thetical Teut. 'bar-, with same sense ; OE. beam , 1 warrior, 
brave, hero'; andTeut. bam 'hairn, child'; of which some 
are purely hypothetical, and others fail to explain the fora 
or sense, or both.] 

1 . Hist. Originally, one who held, by military or 
other honourable service, from the king or other 
superior; afterwards restricted to the former or 
king's barons, and at length mostly applied to the 
greater of these (the Great Barons) who personally 
attended the Great Council, or, from the time of 
Henry 111 , were summoned by writ to Parliament ; 
hence, a lord of Parliament, a noble, a peer. 

Historically, all who held directly from the king were 
barons by tenure, such of these as were summoned to Parlia- 
ment were barons by writ. 

e isoo Trim. Coll. Ham. 177 be wraMe of kinges and of 
barones bringen on |m folkcs heorte greto stomas. saog 
Lav. 5319 iEIcchos barones sune. run in O.E. Misc. 9a 
Seynt Thomas wes biscop and barones him quolde. 1097 
R.Glouc. jvi The baron* sende to the kingPhilip of France, 
horn * " 


That he hom sende socour. 01300 Cursor M. 13018 
John . . come right to herods hame Bifor His barounes 
euerilkane. zj§3 Langl. P. Pi. C. vii. 103 Thu* beggars 
and barouns at debat aren ofte. 1485 Caxtom Choi. C ft, 
144 The Admyral is wyth hys pryucypal barons et souper. 
1577 Hasmson England 11. v. (1877) >07 The baron is 
such a free lord as hath a lordship or baronle, whereof ho 
beareth his name, 1996 Shahs. i Han. IV, iv. Hi. M The 
Lords and Barons of the Realme. sfing Drayton (title) The 
Barrons War. 1614 Sklden Titles non. 974 Which makes 
think that, before Henry 111 ., as well Barons erf Earl! 


as the King's Barons came to Parliament, ifias Milton 
ft. Wits. (1831 j 131 CHng fast to your Pontificall Sees 
« 7 « Blackstqnr Comm. 1 . 


Ch. Goat. 


l (183x1 six CHng fast to 
quit yourselves uke Barons. 17M S 
t. xiL 310 A baron's s the most general and universal title 
obi lit v. 176N Pbiesti.kv Corrupt 


of nobility, lib Pbiesti.kv Corrupt. Chr. II, x. 959 
[Bishops] though churchmen . . actually were barons. 1799 
J. RosBirvsoN Agric. Perth. 4* A proprietor holding im- 
mediately of the crown, and having his lands either erected 
or confirmed by the king into a free barony . . is the only 
person. In strict law, denominated a baron. 1839 Penny 
CycL III. 487/t Lesser Barons, or Barons of the Barons. 
Ibid. 480/1 Burfottf in Shropshire is also called a barony, 
and its formar lords . . were called, in instruments of author- 


J Harm. Cong. V. xxiv. 41a The Barons of England, 
1 ssade deer to ns by the great struggle of the thir- 
teenth oentury. 

i A specific ardor or rank, being fbo lowest 
grade ©f nobility. 

Worn the earliest period um jfind barm distinguished from 
earl, as the designation of an untitled military teoaot ; the 
name may bf considered Co have Itself become a title, as 
dWdimt raa a description of feudal refetionshlp orof parlia- 
mefranr privilege, with the creation of barons by potent, 
#hkh eegon fotne rrign of Richard II. 


1 TWa. Call Ham. 33 Ne to kiags .no to eorie. ne to 
yudgm. In O, P. n86a) 10 Bo he 
■377 Lanou P.PL B- mm. 



189a TSmflk Heroic Virt. Whs. 1731 1 . si By Barons are 
now meant in England, such as are created by Patent, and 
thereby called to the Hours of Lords. 179a Buses PV. Rev. 
Wits. V. 44 A sermon from . . a noble earl, or baron bold. 
1884 Loud. Gao. 4 Now., The Queen has been pleased to 
direct Utters patent to be passed under the Greet Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland unto the undermentioned persons. 

1 3 . Anciently applied to the freemen of London, 
York, and some other places, who were homagers 
of the king, bound to suit and service ; applied till 
the 18th c. to the freemen of the Cinque Port* who 
had the feudal service of bearing the canopy over 
the head of the sovereign on the day of coronation ; 
and, till the Reform Bill of 183a, to the burgesses 
returned by these ports to Parliament. Obs . 

[a tags Matt, Paris (in Spelmaa) Londonienses quo* .. 
Barones conauevimus appellate.) xul Hakluyt Voy. L 17 
Writs . . directed . . to the Bailifes oTHastings, Hlthe, Rum- 
ney, Douar, and Sandwich, commanding them, that they 
should causa twentie and fours of their Barons (for so their 
Burgesses, or townesman, and the citizens of London like- 
wise, were wont to be termed) to appeare. 1813 Shake. 
Hen. VIII, iv. L 48 They that bearc TheCloath of He 


ouer her. are foure Barons Of the Cinque-Ports. 1841 Hart 
A Use. (Malh.) V. 49 They choose the knights and citizens, 
and burgesses, or barons, for to the citizens were anciently 
called: and the cinque-ports retain that name to this day. 
rjom Land- Com. No. 3804/1 Then the Queen . . under a 
Canopy born by twelve Barons of the Cinque-Ports. 1733 
Chambers CycL Sufp. s.v. t Barons of the cinque ports, are 
members of the house of commons elected l»y the five porta, 
two for each port. z86i Times 09 Aug., 1 Baron ' in London 
and in the Cinque Ports was but another name for 1 freeman.' 
4 L Title of the judges of the Court of Exchequer 
(the president being the Chief Baron), (As to 
origin of this, see quot. 1751.) 


Tnao Pipe Rally. Hen. I, Barones Scaccarii.] 1377 Lam 
P. PI. B. ill. 319 Al shal be but one Courte, and one baroun 
iustice. imam Arnold Chron. 41 The Tresourer and Barnes 
and other Ministers of the cheker. sggfi Chrou. Grey Friars 
(185a) 71 Theys ware the commyshoncrs,— -the lorde chcffe 


borne, doctor Olyver, Ac. 


, _ xms Chambers C>(/. s.v. ( Baronf 

of the exchequer are calledifarviM, because Barons of the 


be employed in that office. 18.7 

H allam Const. Hist. (1876; II. xi. 360 The barons of the 
exchequer . . were to issue process. 1884 Oliver and Boyd's 
Almanac ui Ireland ..Her Majesty's Court of Appeal, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Cnicr Justice .. the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

6. Law and Her. (conjoined with feme, femme ) : 
Husband. 

[xapa Britton 11. iii. 1 6 No femmes espouses sauntz lour 
barouns.] 1994 Parsons Confer. Success, it. iv. 99 If a baron 
match with a femme that is an Inheritrix. 1811 Gwilum 
Heraldry v. 1 034 The bearing of the Armes of the Femme 
by the Baron after isaue receiued by her. 1878 Loud. Goa. 
No. 1339/4 Baron and Feme in the first six coats quartered. 
1849 Stephen Laws of Eng. JL 938 Husband and wife, or, 
as most of our elder law books call them, baron and feme. 
186a Bubtom Bk. Hunter 11. 139 Baron and ferns we call 
husband and wife, and coverture we term marriage. 

0 . At a foreign title (giving no rank or privi- 
leges in Britain). 

o.a. Baron Rothschild, Baron de Worms. 

| 7 . In foreign use applied in respect or honour 
to any man, also to Cnrist and the saints. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 16876 Ioseph, hot god barune. 1934 
Ld. Bebnxrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 1x346) Cv, Comodc CaU 
cedonien, an auncieut baron whichc expounded to hyra 
Homer. X867 Loaor. Dante's Parent, xxv. 17 Look, look I 
behold the Baron [St. James of Compostelle], for whom below 
Galicia is frequented. 

8. Baron of Beef [of unknown origin; possibly a 
distinct wore] : a joint consisting of two sirloins 
left uncut at tne backbone. 

1799 in Johnson (quoted from some earlier Diet), Baron 
of Begf is when the two sirloins are not cut asunder, but 
joined together by the end of the backbone, sflaa Kitchinkb 
CooEs Orac. In trod., The Baron of Beef was another favorite 
and substantial support of Old English Hospitality. 0x839 
L. Hunt Rob. Hood iv. xvi, A bishop was a baron of beef 
With out and come again. 1864 Times 94 Dec., On Thurs- 
day the Royal 4 baron of beef ' was roasted, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Godfrey, the Queen's cook. 

0 . Comb, baron-bailld (&.), a bailie or magis- 
trate appointed by the lord-superior in a burgh of 
barony. Hence baron-baille-oourt, baron-court, 
the court of justice held by a baron in his barony. 
(See also Coobt-babok.) 

14^, j inte nd . L to hold a 


on .the estate of 


1813 N. Carlisle 


Tepogr. Diet. Scot. H, The Baron-Baillie Court of Madeod, 
the Cnii ~ 


TI mwi 

iief, is the only Court of Justice in the Parish. 1818 

Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, 1 *here was a Baron Court to be 
held at Loanhead that day, and , . ha was acquainted with 
‘ baron- bailie. 

obs. form of Babb, Baibb. 

_ Obs. [f. Babob : the origin of 
the suffix doesliot appear.] 

1 . The dignity or rank of baron. 


tXME Bias. Gentrie Sp. Ded., Some that ware 

honored with the dignity of Baroaady. 

8. The body ofbarons collectively. 

tgbf Flsmino Contm. Holi fished III. 1363/1 How stoudfo 


the kings fr the barensdia of EngUnd-* hoot so repollefi Uw 


(iMrifrnfidg). Forms: |^6baniag% 
4 banmaii barun&age, 6 bai&if, barrottaga* 
4- baronfrg#. [ME. barm^t, %. OF. barmgf, 
bermwo 1> type *bSr 9 ndtieum, f. barbee-cm, but 
actually latinised in Middle Agtmb*map'*m, baron* 
*£*um, whence baronage and mod. F. barmtmgo.J 
1 . The body of barons collectively ; the great 
vassals of the Crown ; the noble* lord* peerage. 

01)10 Floats f BL 839 After his baraaga ho bm bond. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4649 Al M borunag* lore and ini 
nfd. V»*6 Both to ho and to H bamago, ctgmRom. Roeg 
5815 lire baronage to councel wont, c tun , Caro*. VUooL 
869 With all hurra fodsrea holla harnapz. tteg Stnwast 
Cron. Scot, 1 L 86 Ail oure homage into baadona hrach* 


1989 Warn xa Alb. Eng. v. xxv. 11397) 103 CiulU 

betwixt the King and Barronage. 1849 Selpem Lam if 
Eng. l IvDL (1739) 109 The Judges tn this Court wore the 
Baronage of England. 1738 Hist. Crt. Exchef \ L | The 
greatost Part of the Baronage wos summoned to Parliament. 
1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 317 That authority which 
had belonged to the baronage of England aver autos the 
foundation of the monarchy. 1878 Green Short HAt. iL 
| 4 1x889) 71 The most turbulent baronage In Christendom 
D. fig. applied to : The angels. 

1340 Ayonb. 38 Beuore god and al ha baronage of heme, 
o. elltfl. A list of the barons ; a book containing 
such a list with historical and other particulars; a 
' Peerage.’ 

+ 2 . The domain of a baron ; a barony. Obs . 


tan Bh.Hoblessou 96 o) 33 The govamauncao 
dukedom, erledom, barrage, or seignourie. 1410 uaxtoh 
Chron. Eng. cu. 84 The saxons helden the Countaa* 
baronages, lordshippes . . in maner as the britons byfoco 
tyme had compared hem. 

8. The dignity or rank of a baron. 

18x4 Seldcn Titles Hon. (1614) ayo All Dignities about 
Baron is included in the Baronage. 164a W. Bird Mag. 
Hon. 94 The dignity of Baronage unto them descended by 


1 4 . The relation of a baron to his lord superiorf 
homage. Obs. 

idyx F. PHiLirrs Reg. Nates*. 436 By the Bond of Ms 
huinoge or Baronage to do all things as Ms Baron . . to be 
his Liege-man, and more extraordinary Subject, 
t 6. (see quot.) Obs. 

1878 PuiLLire, Baronage . a Tax, or Subeldy of Aid, to ha 
levied tor the King out the Precinct* of Baronies. 
Bhro&tll (boerdnfrs). Forms: 5 harnsgw* 
barony* -os, -tut, baro&neaae, 6- baronaaa. 
[a. OF. bamesse , -onnesse, in med.L. baronissa : see 
Baron and -Kfia.] a. The wife of a baron, b. A 
lady holding a baronial title 1 in her own right' 
cx4ao Chron. Vilod. xx6 Bothe crlys and barnesse and 
lad yes clere. c 14x0 in Wright Vot. 104/1 Baronissa. baronys. 
1483 Caxtom G.de la Tour 1 vb. The example of a baron- 
nesse or wyf of a baron. 19x9 Act az Hen. VIII, xiiL 
ft aS Any Duchaao. Marquess, Countess, Viscountess, or 
Baroness, sfigg Lend. Gas. No. 3059/t Amlstanu of the 
Chief Mourner were two Dutchesses, twelve Countes ses, 
and four Baronesses. xSes Byron Werner iv. L 65 He is to 
the gentle Baroness. 1II4 Harped* Mag. July 


espouse 

sOo/t A baroness in bar own right. 

Baronet (barrftnAt), sb. Forms 
5-6 -ette, 6 barronett, 5. 

Babob : sec -it.] 

+ L. * * 

baron t 


4 baronete* 
[dim. of 


t L orig. A word meaning young, lit Be, or lesser 

aron, found as a title from the 14th c. According 
to Spenser { Stale of Ireland' originally applied to 
gentlemen, not barons by tenure, summoned to the 
House of I^rds by Edward III ; perhaps to the 
heirs of barons summoned by writ in their fathers* 
life-time. Applied in Ireland to the holder of 8 
small barony. Often used as synonymous 
Babnxbr. Obs. 

as 400 Chester PL 17a All that heart ha sett* Barn 

bulges and baronets, c 14 8a Lawtfal 36 No nothar r 

was yn belle ysette, But ha wer prelat, other haronatta. 
c 1473 in Wrignt Voc. 96a Banmculm , baronet. 1993 La 
Bkrners From. I. UU. 75 Ha departed fro Gaunt with viL 
cries of hit contrey, vfil. prelates, xxviti. baronettes (F. 
vingt-huit bannerets \, iL C. knyghtes. 1999 Sreusaa State 
Ires. (J.) The which barrons, they say, were not afterwards 
lordes but only bnrronetts, as sunurye of them doe yU 
retay ne the name. sfti7 Mobvson I tin. iil iil iii, 137 
Thoniastowna, and the ancient City Rhcban. now a poora 
Village with a Castle, yet of old giumg the title of Baronet. 
188a fuller Worthies 1. rn Ancient Baronets . . promiscu- 
ously blended with Bannerets, (Sir Ralph Fane In a Patent 
passed unto him, is expressly term'd n Baronet). 

2 . now , A titled order, the lowest that is heredi- 
tary, milking next helow a baron, hgving' 
cedence of all orders of knighthood, excejrt 
of the Garter. A baronet Is a 


principle of the order being 4 to give rani* pre- 
cedence, and title without privilege/ 

They consist of Baronets of EngSnd (now of Grbal 
Britain ) instituted in i6zi, to raise money for the settle. 


meat of Ulster by the fee 


; Bar one t s gf 


\ paid for the dignity! I „ 

Scotland (or of ’Hems Scotia) instituted 1 8*5 for the » 
No 


of the planting and settling of L 

Baronets gf Ireland instituted 1619. Of this two latter there 
have been no new creations since 1707 and 1801 respectively. 

1814 Sbldkn Titles Hots. 333 Barone! became a dew 
erected distinct Title vndcr our present Bouernigne. iron 
J. Chamuerlaynb St. tit. Bril. 1. ns. iv.lzrog) 169 The 
degree to Barons, are Baronet* whidb to the lowest d< 
of tionouf that to Hereditary. 


■TBS C*»AMaaas CsnL an. 


BABOSBY. 


Both a baronet ftnd hb eld— t ton. being of Mill age, marf 
claim knighthood. 19% Burke Ntsb. A reels Debts wk*. IV* 
Mi The pr o — ro tor of the worthy baronet, ibf Disraeli 
tfnp 11. nil. 98 Baronet* with blood older than the 
mattes, 1% Macaulay Hist. Eng, iu. (L.) A decided 
majority of . . matte haroneu and squire* 

0. Bar one fs hand : the 4 bloody hand,* or hand 
mice in a field argent (the tint of Ulster), granted 
by James I to English baronets to be borne on a ■ 
canton or in an escutcheon on their shield, in alia* , 
sion to the purpose for which the order was insti- 
tuted. 

*7*e Lend. Com. No. 4694/3 Two Salta, Ermine and 
Baronets Hand, 1 Saucepan. 

Bsronit (bmriSnet). v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. 
[f. Dree. sb. ; cf. to knight .] irons. To raise to the 
rank of baronet. (Mostly in passive.) 

0*713 Norm Exam. in. vii. P 73 He had deserved to 
have been Baronettcd. iSxo South ky Lett. 11856) 111 . 116, 

1 have long expected that Scott would be baronetted. 187s 
ML Collin* 7 w Plunges III. viii. 2x0 The unfortunate 
gentlemen whom I notice aa being knighted or baroneted. 

Bannatifl (toer&ritcdg). [f. Baronet sb.+ 
-▲aa : cf. baronage.] 

1 . The rank of baronet. 

*760 T. Hutchinson Hitt. Col. Most. L (1765) xa8 He 
obtained abo a grant of a baronettage of Nova* Scotia, 
xtit Blocks*. Mag. HI. 71a Baronetages have been con- 
ferred on them. 

2 . The order of baroneti, the body of baronets 
collectively. 


»*79 Busk* Peerage and Bar. Pref. Note, The false as- 
sumption of baronetcies still continues. 

BiffOlltttd (beeidneitSd), ppl. a. Raised to 
the rank of baronet. 

>§73 Echo *4 Oct. 4/3 The baroneted chief magistrate. 

BwOMtftM (tarittnetc's). rare. [f. as prec - 4 
The wife of a baronet. 

t6ge Bronx Damoiselle 1. ii, My Daughter here, that was. 
But now a Barronetesse in Reversion. *878 F. W illiamb 
JVM 2Litaffmi4S3Theghoetof one Lady Bolles, a* baronet—*,' 
the only one ever made. [A sense due only to popular error.] 

Bavonftthood. [f. a» prcc. + -HOOD.] The 
degree or rank of baronet ; baronetcy. 

slip Pall Mall. G. 18 Dec a What b necessary to become 
a knight ..How may a baronet hood be achieved? 

Birontiioil, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to baronets. 

*•63 Busks Visits. Pam. m. 5 The old Baronetical family 
of Piers. 1M3 1 llust. Lend. Newt, A scion of the baronetical 
flunily of Mostyn of Falacre. 

Baronotiihip ( bar r6net,Jlp).« Baronetcy. 

16b Mobcan S/a. Gentry iv. ii. 37 John Newton .. on 
whom the Baronetship is entailed. 

Bavonial (b 4 rJ«nial), a. [f. Barony + -al!.] 
Of or pertaining to a baron or the barons ; befit- 
ting the rank of a baron. 

1767 Ld. Lyttelton Hitt. Hen. II. Introd. <T.) The 
poficy to which he subjected other baronial possessions. 
*37 Howrrr Rnr. Life l iii. <18621 00 Some splendid 
baronial Castle, as WarwicteAlnwick, or Raby. 1863 Cox 


muvuwi VMtisp mm f? w wihA|iun wihHp ui mdj* ihoj vua 

Inst, Eng. Gent, l vii. 63 The bishops of the new sees . . 
never had any estate by baronial tenure. 

Bitoniim. rare. ff. Baron sb. + -ism.] The 
baronial system, feudalism. 

1884 Har/eVs Mag. Aug. 4 22/a The spirit of Norman 
baronbm . . and the spirit of Anglo-Saxon freedom. 

BiTOnilt, rare, [see -1ST ; cf. royalist .] An 
adherent of the Barons r party. 

*6ti Smao Hitt. Gt. Brit., A faithles— BaronUt, 
BiTOnilt, v. rare, [see -»il] irons. To 
make or create (any one) a baron. 

s6ti Babrky Ham Alloy 111. in Dodsley O. P. V. 460 Didst 
thou DOt swear thou shouldst be baronuM ? [cf. 439, 1 stand 
b hope To be created baron.] 
iBsronntttt (baronet). [mod.F., dim. of 
baronne baroness,] A little baroness, a baron's 
daughter; sometimes used for the wife of a baronet. 

sSSs TsoLLorx Bartksster T. 090 A leash of baronets with 
their baronoettes. 

BftSOSy (bsmnri). I Ohs. Forms: 5 bar- 
imrla, 6 -onrfta, barronrjr, 5- baronry. [f. 
Baboh 4 -by ; cf. late OF. baronturie, in same 
senses.] 

L The domain of a baron j a barony, 
rma Paoooc Re/r. in. xviiL 400 LordschipU ofbarunrie* 
UpiCath.Angi.aob- Baronry (v.r. Barony), baronies. Tim 
M betw. Goat. 4 Hath. 136 (Du Many noble heronries* 
eridames, .With mquyiei land— 8t knight— fees, 1607 


1876 Echo 6 Dec. 1/6 This family Is of great antiquity, and 
in point of precedence the second in the baronetage. *••« 
Standard 30 Dec. s/4 In the Baronetage the following 


deaths have taken place. 

b. A list of the order of baronets ; a book giving 
such a list with historical and other particulars. 

1700 A Collins (title.*.) The Baronettage of England, 
being an Historical and Genealogical Account of Baronet*. 
c 1813 Miss Austen Pertuat. (1833) L i. 2x5 Sir Walter 
Elliot . . for his own amusement, never took up any book 
but the Baronetage. (Titles of Annuals) Burke's Peerage 
and Baronetage ; Debrett'a Baronetage with Knightage. 

BarOMtoy (bsntinttsi). [f. as prec. 4- -CY.] 
A baronet's position or rank ; a baronet's patent. 

181a Examiner 93 Nov. 745/1 The advancement of the 
Proprietor . . to a Baronetcy. *845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 87 
A baronetcy has become the distinction of the middle class. . 
some of our tradesmen ; brewers, or people of that class. 
»*79 Burke Peerage and Bar. Pref. Note, The false as- 


Raised to *&■ 


Htsxo* Who. L 10a When a gnat man carries the name of 
Ms barooiy. *738 J. Milts Hist. Glasgow (1830) xie 
Minister of the baramy church of Glasgow. 

2. The rank or dignity of baron, 
laaieo Eariot Chooter 43 In Fumiv. Percy Polio I. 074 
Robert fits Norman . . in whoso heyrs(s] that Barronry suc- 
cession had as6 year— sfis8 Psynne Plea for Lords C, 
By vertue of their Peerage, heronries , and Offices. 

8. The body of barons ; the barons collectively. 
sSg3 A. Wilson fas. I, 187 Gentlemen, who had procuied 
those Titles, to perch above the English Baronry. 

Ba ro&lhip. [see -ship.] The office or posi- 
tion of a baron ; e.g. of Baron of the Exchequer. 

18714 Daily Hows 17 Feb. 3 Jt The Chief Baronship of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

Barony (bae*rdni). Forms: 3-7 baronie, 4 
barnye, 4 -5 baronye, 3- barony, [a. OF. baronie 
1— late L. 'baronla : see Baron and -y. Cf. BahnA] 
L The domain of a baron : a. strictly . 
sapf R. Glouc. 479 He )ef him ft is eirs the noble baronie. 
*340 A ye mb. 38 pet . . nimep pe cites, pe Castries, J»c lond—, 
he barony—. 1470-88 Malomy Arthur (1816) 21 . 417 King 
Arthur gave unto every each of them a barony of lands. 
sSas Sklden Titles Hon. *74 Lands and Mannors . . of 
sufficient reuenue and qualitie to make what was accounted 
a Baronie, which was xiii. Knights Fees, and a Third part. 
S649 Milton Bihon. iv. Wks. 11851) 364 The People, that 
drove the Bishops out of their Baronies. *86o Forster Grand 
Remans tr. 99 A baron claimed his barony not as a lord . . 
but as a proprietor. 1876 Freeman Alarm. Coma . V. xxtv. 4x7 
To say that the Bishops sit in Parliament simply because 
they hold baronies runs counter to all the facts of our history. 

b. In Ireland : A division of a county; see quot. 
> 89 * Spenser State Irtl. (T.) That in every county or 
barony they should keep another able schoolmaster. 1607 
Davies id Let. Earl Salisb . 117871 229 The county of 
Monaghan was divided into five baronies. *670 Petty Pol. 
Ana/. (1601) 306 In Ireland ..an head constable for each 
barony or hundred, bring 25a. 179a Carte Hist. Eng. III. 
577 Baronies, into which the Irish counties are divided as 
the English are into hundreds. *873 Gen. Re/. Census Eng. 
IV. x8x The Baronies appear to have been formed succes- 
sively on the submission of the Irish chiefs . . the territory 
of each constituting a barony. 

o. In Scotland : A large freehold estate or manor, 
even though the proprietor is a simple commoner. 

1843 Oliver 4 Boyd's Almanac 473 Incorporated Trades of 
the liarony of Calton [Edinburgh!. *854 H. Mii.i.hh .SYA. 
4 Sckm. v. 97 The proprietor or the Barony, who lived at 
a distance, and had no dwelling upon the land. Mod. The 
best farm in the whole barony, 
f 2 . The body of barons collectively, the baron- 
age. Obs. (Cf. BarnA) 


SS07R. Glouc 735 The Erl of Gloucetra Richard deide 
tho, Tho was the baronie wd in the more wo. c 1300 Beket 
x 105 The King and al his Baronie : and his Bischops echon. 
c 1490 Merlin vi. xo6 Alle the baronye come to the mynster. 
saaft Drayton Leg. iii. 445 The bold Barony. 

3 . The rank or dignity of b&ron ; the office of 
Baron of the Exchequer ; baronship. 

*788 H. Walpole Remits, vii. 59 A barony, a red riband, 
and a good place for her brother. s868 Daily Newt 6 July, 
The lowest order in the English peerage — a barony, s88§ 
Law Times 14 Mar. 347J* The abolition of the Chief Jus- 
tic— hip of the Common Pleas, and the Chief Barony. 

4 . The tenure by which a baron held of his 
superior ; military or other 1 honourable * tenure. 

s8*f Cox Inst. Eng. Govt . 1. vii. 63 William the Conqueror 
changed the spiritual tenure of frankalmoign or free rims. . 
into Lite feudal tenure by barony. 

Baroau (b&r^k), a. and sb. [a. F . baroque adj., 
ad. Pg. b arroco , Sp. barrueco , rough or imperfect 
pearl ; of uncertain origin. 

In earlier Sp., Minsheu 1623 has 1 bermca, bemtga a wart ' 
(evidently L. cvrmrs), alio * berrutco a hillocke, a wart,' 

1 berrocdl a place full of hillocks'; mod. Pg. has besides 
barroco ' rough or Scotch pearl,' barroca * a gutter made by 
a water-flood Vieyra, 1 uneven stony ground (Dies , which 
native etymologists refer to Arab. {Jy* bnrdq , pi. of bnrqak 

'hard earth mixed with ston— , pebbly place* (FreytagX 
Dies has also suggested confusion of the ending with roca, 
rocca rock : the forms In o, ue, cannot come directly from 
L. verrUcou Littrfs suggestion that the word is identical 
with the logical term baroho seems to rent on no historical 
evidence ; yet form-association with that may have influenced 
the later Eng. and Fr. use.] 

A. adj. Irregularly shaped; whimsical, gro- 
tesque, odd. (‘ Originally a jeweller's term, soon 
much extended in sense.' Bracket.) 

1831 Sir F. Palorave Norm. 4 Eng. 1. Introd. 44 Which 
rendered every name and thingconnected with the medimval 
periods baroque or absurd, 1867 Howells Ital Jonm.jn 
The building . . coldly classic or frantically baroque, 18— 
A. B. Hope Brandreths I. i. a Studded with baroque pearls. 

B. sb. Grotesque or whimsical ornamentation. 

1879 Baring-Gould Germany 1 1. 358 French baroque was 

too much under Priladian Influence to be other than formal. | 

BfiTOIOOM (bse*rAk*ep). [f. Gr. fibpo-t weight 
4 •cannot -observing, -observer.] 

1 1 . An instrument for indicating variations in the 
density of the atmosphere ; a kind of barometer. 

(The Statical Baroscope or Baronhter of Boyle consisted 
of a large glass bubble exactly bflaoccd by a small bra- 
weight ; increased density pf the atmosphere giving greater 
support to the bubble, but not —visibly affecting uie bra- 
weight, the rise or fall of the former corresponded to that of 
the mercury in a barometer.) 

1669 Phil Trans. I. «x A Baroscope, or an Instrument to 
shew all the Minute^ Venations in the P ro — ore of the Air. sflyfl 
Phil Trans. X. 490 That useful instrument the Baroscope, 
telling the chaises of the weather beforehand. *791 Cham- 


hers Cyel s.v. Barometer, The baroscope. etrictnea*, 
being a machine that barely shews an alterarion in the wright 
of the atmosphere . . To measure how much that duhreaca 
ji aI ji the h 11 *!"— ^ of the barometer. 

2 . An instrument designed, when placed under 
the air-pump, to show that bodies in air lose as 
mnch weight as that of the air they displace. 

*88i In Syd. See. Lex. 

BuOSOOpiO (bserwlqrpik), a. ff. prec. 4 -ic.J 
Pertaining to or indicated by the baroscope. 
Bssofloo a. — prec 

®#6§ 6 Phil. Trans. 1. >8s That some Inquisitive men would 
make Baroscopicri Observations. *147 in Craig. 

t Bfo rOB«‘Iunit«. Min. Obs. [f. Bab-yteb 4 
Srljsnits ; see quot.] Native sulphate of barium; 
now called Bakitr or Babytka. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXV1. 130 The solution of acetous 
baro-se Unite (that is, ponderous earth dissolved in distilled 
vinegnrji. s8is Pinkerton Petral. IL 138 Mr. Kirwnn calls 
this kind of barytes, baroselonite ; because it resembles 
selenite, or gypsum crystallised in plat—. 

Biroiiohl (b&rfi j). [ad. dial. Ger. karutsche 
(also birutsche ), ad. Sp. barrocho or It. baroceio , 
properly biroccio 4 chariot,' 01 ig. 4 two -wheeled 
car, f. L. birdtus 4 two- wheeled, perhaps assimi- 
lated in its ending to earroccio 4 chariot * (Dies). 
The Eng. barouche assumes, in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, a French form, but no such word exists 
in F. (exc. as taken from Eng.)] 

A four-wheeled carriage with a half- head behind 
which can be raised or let down at pleasure, having 
a seat in front for the driver, and seats inside lor 
two couples to sit facing each other. 

(*809 Mrs R. Trench Rent. (i86a< 17s, 1 saw a birutsche to- 
day, which the baronc&s has bought fur 150 louis. It . . has 110 
resemblance to an English carriage.] 18*3 Examiner 99 
Mar. ic8/a Escorted to our Exchange in a barouche and 
six. iBir Mi— Austen Emma (1870) 11 . xiv. 933 Their 
barouche-landau .. holds four perfectly. 1894 Thalkekay 
Newcotucs 1 . 6s Great dowager barouche* roll along em- 
blazoned with coronets. 

Baxouchet (b« r#rj<?). [f. prec. + -ET ; os if of 

French origin.] A kind of light barouche. 

1899 in Worcester. 

[Bar owe, triturare. Levins Manip. (i57o)/i8i.l 

Bar-poet: see Bar sb . * 30. 

Barque (l&ik). Variant of Bark sb.% 
Barquentine, bark- ibaukent/n). Also 7 
-enteen, 9 -antine. [f. Bark sb* on the analogy 
of Brigantine ; or peril, on assimilated form of 
Sp. bergantine * small ship, brigandinc ' (M insheu).] 

A small bark ; spec, in mod. use : A vessel some- 
what similar to a bark, having the fore- mast 
square-rigged, and the main- and mizen-mosts fore- 
and-aft-rigged. 


1693 Col. Ere. Penn. I. 370 Having Sallied from Barbadoes 
in the barkent— n Ann. 1867 Smyth Senior* t Wd.-bk. t Bar •- 
kantine or Baryuantint , a name applied on the groat lakes 
of North America to a vessel, etc. x88i Leeds Alert. 5 Feb. 
9/6 Landed . . from the barquentine Girl of Devon. 

t Barr, V. Obs. [variant of Baky v. ( - F. bar - 
rier, L. barrtre).] intr. To utter the peculiar 
cry of an elephant. Hence Barring vbl. sb. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xiii. 11737) 1 1. 303 The bawling 
of mastiffs . . barring of elephants. Ibid, note, An elephant, 
which out of reverence for the pope his master would barr 
and bend the knee. 

Barr, obs, form of Bar. 

Barrabla (ba-r&b’l), a. [f. Bar v. 4 -able.] 
Capable of being barred or legally stayed. 

1788 I. Powell Devises (1827) 1 1 . 576 1 ne legacies . . being 
barrable by a recovery. 1879 Posts Gains in. 406 An action 
might be brought, but was barrable by an exception plead- 
ing the senaiusconsuU. 

Barraoado, obs. form of Barbicado. 

tBa-rraoan. Obs. (exc. as alien.) Also p 
baraoon. [a. F. barracan , baragant (Cotgr.), mod. 
bouracan (- Pr. barracan, It. oaracatu, Bp. bar - 
ragan, Pg. barregand ), a. Arab. Sy,> .barrahfin, 
or burmkan (Dozy), camlet, a cloak 6f camlet, 
f. Pen. bar ah 4 a blanket or garment of 

camel's hair.*] 

A fabric: orig. coarse camlet; still in Spain 'a 
sort of water-proof cloth of coarse wool or goat's 
hair,' also 4 the name of a coarse black woollen gar- 
ment still used in Morocco ' (Marsh). Vaguely em- 
ployed by European writers (see Du Conge barra- 
canus)\ in some passages taken as 4 a fine cloth 
of silk or other delicate material.' See also Bar- 
racan. 

1*38 Lane. Wilts III. 006 My petticoats of barracan. sBss 
bound fun** H> * ***' ****** str *P* d wWte f* UM bsiacao that 

t Baarimow (bee ris). Obs. exc, Mist. Forms: 4 *^ 
b arras, -as, 5 -ais, -ays, (6 barrowls), 5-9 bar- 
raoa. [a. OF. barons, f. barre bar.] 

L A barrier or outwork in front of a fortress. 

rim Barbour Bruce iv.96 Yschc thri wrid And baigauo 
at the barras [ar. harrais] held, qft Sir Permesk, 4679 
panne corns pe Sondns out And dsfimfidsps bans* al awuL 



BIBBAOTC, 

ri49» Hwwr Wallace ix. Sjo Off hewyn tcmyr In haist he 
fort thatm lak . . and a Murk banes max. \&%Cmtk.An*L 
•3 A Barm* antemurak. 149a Caxton Rneydes xxxv. aa| 
R^^e e^te Aiii^Uce he dyd make diches and harreys 

2 . The bar of a tribunal ;-Bar j&i as. rarr. 

MM P/mmptomCorr. 14a This day was new barresses made 
in Wentmynftter hall, and thfther wu brought Therle of 
Warwekj and avrened. 

8. A hindrance, obstruction, delay, rare. 

148b Caxton Ovids Met. xiii. iv, But I, whyche wd knowe 
this barras and whilis, toke w* me annn for squyres. 

4 . The enclosure within which knightly en- 
counters took place ; the lists. 

* 5*3 Douglas Hinds xii. xiv. xo Bot we debait Mild this 
berms wythin, With wapynnis kcne.. 1596 Bkllbndknk 
Cron. Scot. (iBtii ]J. 961 Quhen thir thevis war enterit in 
barras, quhara they suld have fouchtln. Jt* A. Scott JSVw 
Ym Gift With schcild and speir Tofeeht in barrowia. 

■|el J a Ml KAON (.Via We still apeak of *a cock in a barrace,' 
in allusion to a cock-pit. 1 M Scott F. M. Perth xiii, Will 
justify this cartel in knightly weapons within the barrace. 

6. Hence (perh. confused with Barr at) ; Hos- 
tility, contention, strife. 

c *470 HBNav Wallace 11. 938 Me think we suld in barrat 
[v.r. barrace] mak thaim bow. 1603 Philotn t cxliii, Is this 
ane plesant srodlie lyfc. To be in barrace, aturt and stryfc. 

Bimoi (beeiik), sb. Forms: 7~8bamqu*, 

L baraok, 8- barrack, [a. F. baroque, , ad. It. 

racca or Sp. barraca 'a souldier’s tent, or a 
booth, or such like thing made of the sayle of a 
shippe, or such like stuffe’ (Minsheu 1617). Of 
uncertain origin: Dies thinks from barra bar, 
comparing, for the form, trab-acca from trab-s beam. 
Others have tried to find an Arabic or Celtic 
source. Marsh has shown that the word occurs 
early in Sp. and Catalan.] 

[mm Ont. in Privilegia Valentin in Marsh Wedgwootl 
s.v., Concedimii* vobis . . habentibun barraquas sive pat 11 a 
aut loca determinate ad edificandum, etc. at*j 6 Cong. 
Valencia ibid., Barraques de tapiu e vutioucs. text Esco- 
lano Hist. Valencia /971 Barracan y chofas de Pescadores.! 
1 . A temporary hut or cabin ; e.g. lor the use of 
soldiers during a siege, etc. Still in north, dial. 

■686 Load. Gas. No. 9107/a The Houses ruined . . are not 
yet rebuilt, so that greatest part of the G orison is still lodged 
in Barraoues 1706 Phillips, Barrack or Barraque , a Hut 
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like a little Cottage for Soldiers to lodge in a Camp, when 
they have no tents. 1799 Swift Grand Quest. Wks. 1753 
1 V. l 103 To dispose of it to the best bidder. For a barrack or 
malt-house. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. 4- F. III. IvL 367 He lodged 
in a miserable hut or barrack. **M H. Miller Sc/i. 4 Scam. 
(18581 193 These barracks or bothies arc almost always of the 
most miserable description. 

b. ‘A straw- thatched roof supported by four 
posts, capable of being raised or lowered at plea- 
sure, under which hay is kept.' Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. 1848. 

2 . A set of buildings erected or used as a place 
of lodgement or residence for troops. 

a. usually in pi. (collective), sometimes improperly 
treated as a sing. 

1607 Loud. Gas. No. 3314/3 An F.stimate of the Charge of 
Building a Cittadel at Limericke; and of Baracks to be 
made for the Soldiers. 1760 W milky in Jrnl. 21 J uly ( 1897) 
111 . if, I preached near the barracks. 1879 Jknkinhon Guide 
J. Wight 43 Barracks were also erected, and the place was 
considered of military importance, 1884 Harped s Mag. Nov. 
8x3/1 The college building had been seised for a barracks. 

b. sometimes in sing. 

tdgS Par. Reg Dry pool. Hull \ 91 Dec. [Baptism ofl Jane, 
Daughter of Hugh Scot, Gentleman, Officer in the Berwick. 
1699 Ibid. 9 Nov., Officer at the Berwick. 1774 T. Warton 
" * ” s . . lived 1 


Hist. Eng. Poetry Isii. 118401 III. 404 He . 
cathedral converted into a barrack. 


barrack 


1 to : 

^ Dmmku 

ij) 97 His own idea of a profession being limited to a 
rack in a Ixsndon park. 

0. trantf. 1883 Eahl Cairns in Chr. Commits. 844/3 The 
children were not massed together in great barracks, but 
were broken up into small detachments. 

8 . allrib as in barrack-life, -room, yard ; bar- 
rack-master, an officer who superintends soldiers' 
barracks; whence barrack-master general, an ap- 
pointment abolished in 1806. 

a «74S Swift Lett. (R.) An Irishman, who pretended to be 
barrack-master-general of Ireland. 1844 Regal. 4 Ord. 
Army *33 Barrack-Masters being expressly enjoined . . to 
confine the issues of Bedding, Furniture, Utensils, and Storm 
to such only as, etc. Ibid. 936 The Officer of the Day is to 
visit the Barrack- Rooms to see that they are properly 

s86 Some- 


to such only as, etc. Ibid. 936 The Officer of the Day is to 
visit the Barrack-P ^ ~ **■-- - 

cleaned. s8m H 1 , 

what dismayed by this specimen of barrack-life, tW« Kino- 
lake Crimea II. 436 Hers on the Moody slope of Alma no 
less than in the barrack -yard at home 

Barrack (bserftk), v. [f. prec. sb] 

1 . tram. To provide barracks for ; to locate in 
barracks. 

17m Luttrell Brief ReL V. rox Prince Eugene has de- 
manded . . 30,000 planlu for barracking his troops. 187a 
■Echo 1 Oct. 4 When men axe not barracked, when military 
service implies . . nothing but home defence, 

2 . intr. To lodge in barracks. 

st|j| H. Millxs Scenes 4 Leg. xxxiL (1857' 478 A small re- 
cruiting party barracked in one of the neighbouring lanes, 

Barraotada 1 beeTikLFkl). [f. Du. baar-e bare, 
napless 4 bleed cloth.] * A home-made woollen 
blanket without nap.* Bartlett Diet. Amor. 1848. 

Barracoon (beeriUctf-n). [a. Sp. barraeon (I), 
augmentative £ barraca : see Barrack sb. and 


of sheds, or enclosure, 
convicts, etc., 


-oov .1 A rough barrack, set of shedi 
in which negro-slaves (originally), 
are- temporarily detained. Also fig. 

*8* T. Parker Whs. VII. 990 The chain . . visible on the 
neck* of the judges as they entered the BastUe of Boston— 
the Barracoon or Boston t 1881 Dm C hailin' s Equal. Afr. 
xl 141, 1 made a visit to the barraeoons, or slave-pens. 186s 
Mkmvale Rom. Emp. (1865) VIII. lxviii 358 Tue empire 
became no more than an ergastulum or barracoon on a vast 


Bamoud*, <COOtft» -OOUta (b«rilki3d&, 
-M*t&). Also 7 -coutha, 8 barn-. [? Sp.] A large 
and voracious fish {Sphyrmna barracuda ) of the 
Perch family, from six to ten feet in length, found 
in the seas of the West Indies. 

1878 Phillips, Barracoutha. 1794 Mortimer in Phil 
Trans. XXXVIII. 31 5 The Barracuda. The Flesh of this 
Fish is very unwholsome. 177a Cook Voy. (17001 1 . 155 
Breams, baiTacootas, gurnard. 1890 Massy at A mg's ihuu 
xiii, With the . . rapidity of a barracouta. x8Sg Lady 
Braaskv In Trades 331 The Barracuda is .. sometimes .. 
good to eat and of excellent flavour, and at others malig- 
nantly poisonous. 

H Blind (bieriUl). [a. Tr. baireud, bairread, 
ad. F. barrette : see Bakhkt.] (See quot) 

1894 pLANCiid Brit. Costume 371 The barrad, or Irish 
conical cap. x86e Browne Compton Alice 19 With the tail 
barrad or conical cap upon their heads. 

BlTngin, -0&. [a. Sp. barragan : see Bar- 
racan, of which this is a modern revival, in the 
Spanish form, for trade purposes.] (See quots.) 

*787 G. White Selbome v. 14 Barrugons, a genteel corded 
stud 1 , much in vogue at that time tor summer wear. 1840 
IS pool Jr hL 4 July 1/9 A great Slock of Fustians, in Beavnr- 
leens, Moleskins, Bar rag ana. 

Barrage (bArid#). [a. F. barrage, f. barre 
Bah sb. l : see -agk.] The action of barring ; the 
formation of an artificial bar in a river or water- 
course, to increase the depth of water ; the arti- 
ficial bar thus formed, esp. those in the Nile. 

1899 W. Gregory Egypt in 1853 6 1 . 61 Useless barrages 
that obstruct, and do not benefit. x86a Daily TeL 8 Dec. 
5 1 The execution of the barrage of the Nile. 1868 J. Mac- 
crEcor Voy. Alone 88 The vast locks, barrages, quays. 
Barragouin : see B.vkaooijin. 

|| Barranca (btae’qW. [Sp., used in U. S ] 
A deep ravine with precipitous sides. 

1848 in Bartlktt Diet. Amer. ilgo Prescott Mexico I. 
399 Over a deep barranca, or ravine, they crossed. 

Barr and, -ant, obs. foi ms of Barrkn. 
Barraadite (bee-r&ndoit). Min. [Named (in 
1867) after Barranrie, a Bohemian geologist: see 
-1TI.1 A phosphate of alumina and iron occurring 
in spneroiaal concretions at Cerhovic in Bohemia. 
*808 Dana Min. 574. 

t Ba*rraa Obs. f A coarse linen fabric 
originally imported from Holland/ Drapers' Did. 

1849 Charter Load. In Beck Draper? Did. 13 Dutch 
Barras. 1714 Load. Gas. No. 5940/3 Buckrams, Barras and 
Silesia Neckcloths. 

II Bam a a (barfi*, bocTfis). [Fr., f. barre Bar 
sb J, from its appearance on the tree.] The resin 
which exudes from wounds made in the bark of 
fir-trees. 1847 in Craig. 

Barras, obs. form of Barrack. 
t BaTrat. Obs. Forms: 3-5 baret, 4 -ete, 
4- ft -otto, -ett, -at, 5 -ate, -eyt, barrot, -ette, 
f-6 barrat. [a. OF. baral (nom. haras') masc. 
( » It. baratto, OSp. barato, Pr. bar at), also OF. 
barate fcm. ( - OSp., Cat., Pr. bara/d) ‘deceit, fraud, 
confusion, trouble, embarrassment.* Of doubtful 
origin: the final -at of OF., and It. •atto, indi- 
cate an original a in po-ition, as •ait , -apt- (Godef. 
has a 14th c. spelling bar apt). The original sense 
in Romanic seems to have been * traffic, commerce, 
dealing ' (P. Meyer). Dies, Scheler, and £. MUUer 
favour a possible derivation from Gr. wpbrrtiv * to 
practise, do business, deal,* as to which see their 
works. Chevallet and Stokes compare OIr. mralh , 
later broth, OBreton brat, later brad, Welsh brad 

* betrayal, treachery,’ as the possible source of 
the Fr. and thence of the other Romanic forms. 
Sense 3 cannot be separated from ON. bardtta 

* fight, contest, strife, (in deriv.) trouble,' which 
appears to have concurrently or independently 
influenced the Eng. word.] 

L Deception, fraud, fraudulent dealing. 

[xaga Britton tv. iii. $ 3 Par extonioon . . par barat et par 
oontek.) 1940 Ayenb. 39 Barat, ualthcde* and alle gyles. 
c 1400 Maundev. xxviL 379 The! sette not be no Burettes . . 
Cawteles, Disceytes. 1485 Caxton Chat. Gt. 931 Doon in 
good entent and equyte and without barat 1103 Sheph. 
KaL xiii, A Person with a short neck, is AiU of fraude, (of] 
barate, of deception. 

2 . Trouble, distress, sorrow, grie£ pain. 

Tiagi Amer. R . 414 *Marthe, Marthe,' eweft he, > ert 
ine mochele baret* etju$ Mete. Horn. 134 Barct sal he 
thol and wo. 1 1400 Epffk. (Tumb. 1843) 1737 Then saw he 
hym in giet hareyt And in a fyr to the navylle y-sey tt igge 
LtmtwsM Dretme 851 Qubo sail beir of our barrat the Manet 
8. Contention, strife, auarrel, fighting. 
eemo Beket 793 The King nim makede wroUi ynou) : chat 
•o one in baret was. 1999 R. Brunme Chron. 99 Whan H* 


ix. «hr. 966 Whiche in fyghtTterott teas tbeyr eyea»iheyr 
feet, theyr hoodee. 

t Bffi’mt, v. Obs. ran— 1 , pf. Bairat jA (in 
sen»e 3), or peril, f. Barrator ; but cf. OF. fa- 
rater, OSp., Pg., Cat, Pr. barator. It. barattare 
to exchange, to cheat, deceive (after tense 1 Of the 
jA)J To quarrel, strive, brawl. Hence Bar* 
rating vbl. sb. 

w6ao Port Leo Africa lit 134 To ms how they will barret 
and scould one at another. 1895 F. Whiis iaOatk Bp. 
Dsd. 7 Senators . . with their barking, barrating, and UbeBiug, 
haue Drought. . their venerable calling into much contempt- 

BftYraftatA, 4 m. 1 Obs. Also bara-. Some 
kind of woven fabric. 

1889 Loud. Gas. No. 1438/4 A New black Barrat Ine Man- 
lua and Petticoat. 1748 Loud. Mag. 403 Barents Ir^L and 
other Krancfort Commodities. s|8t Brit. Mag. II. 1x7 Thick 
harateen curtains were close drawn round the bed. 

Barrator, -or (bsrr&Ui). Forms: 5-6 ba- 
ratour, 5-8 barrator, $ baratouro, -atowra, 
-atur, -itur, -iter, barratoure, 6 baratter, -ater, 
-ator, -ettour, -a tour, barrator, 67 barre tour, 
6-8 -etar, 7-8 -otter, 7-9 -ettor, 6- barrator, 
-or. [a. AF. Haratour — OF. barateor, -eeur 
( * It. larattatore, Pr. baratador) fraudulent dealer, 
cheat, trickster, f. barat : see Barrat v. Notwith- 
standing the derivation of the form from OF, 
the sense of 'fighter, quarreller’ (see Barrat sb. 3) 
is much more prominent in this word ; the most usual 
sense, HI. intimately blends the two ideas.] 

I. [from AF. haratour.] One who deals fraud- 
ulently in his business or office. 

1 . A person who buys or sells ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, a simoniac or simonist {obs.) ; one who 
buys or sells offices of state. 

1407 Acts Jos. l (Scot.) 1 106 (1397) The King fbrbiddis, 
that onie of nU liegeN »end onie expensea till ony barrat our. 
that i* now out-with the Realm*. 1867 Longp. Dante’s tnf. 
xxi. 41 note. A Barrator, in Dante's unc of the word* in . . 
one who sells justice, office, or employment. Benvenuto 
says . . Bontura was an arch-barrator. 

2 . A judge who takes bribes. 

1864 Wk ester cites Burrill. 1867 [see prec.] 1884 J. 
Sibbald Dantes Jttf. xxii. 59 note , lac barrators took loll 
of the administration of justice. 

8. A ship's master who commits Barratry (3). 

■847 in Craig. 

XI. [from Barrat sb. 3, ON. bardtta.] 

1 4 One who fights ; esp. r hired bully. Obs. 
a 1400 Sir Petr. 963 Kay the bolda haratour. ids Cap- 
grave Chron. 964 The Kyng . . sent Into Chestiracnire for 
baretcres . . that the! nebula com and have the kepying of 
his body. 1577 Hounshkd Chron. II. 538 Such barreton 
os used to take monie to beat any man, and againe would 
not sticke to take monie of him whom they had ao beaten, 
to beat him that first hired them to beat the other, ig] 
Stanyhurst ASneis 1. (Arb.) 33 Hee sees with baretoura 
Troy wall inuironed. 

1 5 . A quarrelsome person ; one given to brawl- 
ing and riot ; a rowdy. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 03 Barato wre , pngnmx. rixosus. jnr- 
fosus. a 1490 Knt. de la Tour xxxvii. 53 Theuei, usurere*. 
banters, ouerthwarteres. igoa Arnold Chrm+yo Yf ther 
be ony comon ryator, barratur, or ony comon nyght walker 
wythout lighL x66a Fuller Worthies 11. 199 Wild Bar- 
retters who delight in brawls and blows. 1714 Scroogs 
Courts-leet 9 All common Barre tors, Scolds, and other 
Breakers of the Peace. 


fig. (of winds). 1889 Stanyhurst AEueis 1. (Arb.) 99 Dare 
ye loa, curst baretoura . . Too raise ouch raks lake on seas If 

III. (Combining II. and I.) 

6. Law and gen. One who vexationsly raises, 
or incites to. litigation ; a mover or maintainer of 
law-suits ; one who from maliciousness, or for the 
sake of gain, raises discord between neighbours. 

The action of a barrator consists, says Coke lOm Lift. 368) 
' (1) in disturbance of the Peace; (e) in taking or keeping of 
possessions of Lands in controveraic, not only by force, hut 
also by subtiltie and a deceit, and most commonly in sup- 
pression of truth and right; <a> by false inuentioos, and 
sowing of calumniations, rumors, and reports, etc.' 

c 1499 Lydg. Bochas 1. xii. (1554) 96 a, Simples which (hat 
cannot vary May neuer accord with a haratour. r 1440 
Promp. Parv. 115 Debate maker, or haratour, imeentor. 
1991 Lam ba roe Arch. (1635) 188 No Sheriffs or Stewaxd 
..shall suffer any Barettor. or maintainer of Quarrels, in 
their Countrie Courts, or other Courts. 164a Fuller Holy 
4* Prof. St. 11. xiii. 183 A Barreter is a horaelcach that onely 
sucks the corrupted bloud of the law. He trades onely in 
trioka and qu irks. 1770 Langhoemb Plutarch 1 1879) 1 1 - 800/1 
Those public banretera, who . . make it their buaineaa to form 
impeachments. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v, A common 
solicitor, who solicits suits, Is a common harretor. sfigg 
Macaulay Fredh. Gt. 80 The true wisdom of the great powers 
was to attack, not each other, but this co mm on barrator. 

1 7 . transf. of things. Obs. % 

■804 Bp. Mount agu Gagg 146 * Mine* and 'thine* are the 
common barretters of the world. 1891 Tevom Wisdom's 
Did. 89 Intemperance . . is the Common Barreter that dis- 
quiets private Families. 

Bffi'mtorffihip. [see -hhjf.] - Barratry. 
1884 J. Siebald Demids Inf. xxil 5a As servant next to 
Thiebault, righteous King, I set myself to ply bamtorship. 
f Bimtou, a. Obs . In 5 baraytenu, 

•fttoai, 6 -atows. [a. OP*, baraleus, f. barat; see 
Barrat sb. and -ode.] Contentious, quarrelsome. 



Mgs tm Ckron. Troy n. mr, T» kb —m am— fid b 
pedant, And bamytoue whan that no mm he wwi 1096 
Maos | Paup. <W. de W.) n. dfl. its Yf the fords bn fell 
crnell and baratous. 191J Skelton GarL Laurel toy Pro- 
mwriw. .Ageynst aH baratows brabbiui lanUHAmY 
Pitrem Super, 97 Tba world in coo-fiill of litigious, and 
barracout pennea. 

f BfcTratrM*. Oh. ran.- 1 In 6 ka», 
[a. OF. baralensse , fem. of barateeur , Babiatoii 
ice -us.] A female fighter, amazon, virago, 
id) STANVHmr Atnoie 1. (Arh) 34 A barairease, dariof 
with men, thogh a mayd, to be tackling- 
tBaTratrin* ppl a. Obt. rarer* [cf. Bab* 
batb-t, and Rout #.] Practicing barratnr. 

(f«d M. OAVUid/i Brit. (1716) CriA //ill. 18 Such at are 
but Bairetring and Champetring Solicitors in Learning. 
BiRatEdU (tMriitna), a. [f. Babratb-t + 
•oua .1 In Morin* Law : Of the nature of barratry, 
fraudulent, la w tiouly adv., by barratry. 

184a Ste J. Panic Syst. Mar. /near. 1 . v. 189 Where a iMp 
and cargo wae barratroutly taken out of her course ..by the 
barratroua act of the crew. 1848 Akmould Afar, /near. (1866) 
II. 111. IL7SJ No act can be barratrous to which the owner* 
have . . been consenting parties. 1883 Law Rep. Appeal 
VIII. 394 A barrairoualy canaed seizure. 

Barratry (bwrltri). Forms : 5-7 barratrle, 
7 baratrto, 7-8 barratry, 8 baratry, 6- barratry, 
fa. OF. baraterie, barters* ( - Pr. barataria ), f. 
larat : tee Babbat and -eby, -by.] 

L The purchase or sale of ecclesiastical prefor- 
ment, or of offices of state. 

• May Act $ Jos. f (Scot) 1 106 (1907) That an Clerkea . . 
panne out of the Real me, hot gif ha .. mak faith .. that he do 
no harratrie. 1967 Ac:* Jot. W 11907) | a That aane of our 
said Soveraines subjects . . desire title or richt of the said 
Bishop of Rome . . to ony thing within this Kcalme, vnder 
the paines of Bariatric. a lte Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Seat, 
v. 11677) *7° Against whom the sentence of Barratry had 
been pronounced. 1705 Hickkrihoill Prieet-cr. I. (1701) 63 
Twenty four Articles to prove Barratry . . against me. 1867 
1 xione. D ant is inf. exit 5s, 1 set me to practise bar- 
ratry. 

2 . (Sc. Law.) The acceptance of bribes by a judge. 
1773 Erskinb hut. Laws Scat. (1838) tooi Corruption of 
Judges, Crimen repetundarum, Baratry, Theftbote. 

8. Marin* Law. Fraud, or gross and criminal 
negligence, on the part of the master or mariners 
of a ship, to the prejudice of the owners, and 
without their consent ; e.g. dishonestly sinking, 
deserting, or running away with the ship, or em- 
bezzling the cargo. 

(The risk of barratry is usually excluded in bills of lading 
from the liabilities of the shipowner to the shipper or con- 
signee of goods, and Is undertaken by underwriters in policies 
of marine insurance.) 

tdaa Malyh as Anc. Law-Morch. 159 Harratrie of the 
Master and Marinate can hardly be auoiued, but by aproni- 
17SS M SOCKS Insurance* 1 . 75 The 


■ for the Barratry of the 
40 Barratry 


dent care to know them. 

ware obliged to 

site J. 1 «kks Lames Brit. Ship. ted. 9) 140 
..inoiMwi whatever is a cheat, or fraud, or fraudulent act 
of the captain or craw to the iujury of the owner. 

4 . The offence of habitually exciting quarrels, or 
moving or maintaining law-suits ; vexatious per- 
sistence in, or incitement to, litigation. 

(849 Ord. Lards f Cam. Sacrum. 6 legally attainted of 
Barratry. 01870 Hackiet A bp. Williams 11. (1693) 171 In- 
hibiting the Corinthians vary sharply for their . . common 
Barratry, in going to Law one with another. 1788 Black- 
aroift Comm. 1 VT 133 Common barratry is the offence of 
frequently exciting and etirring op suits and quarrels be- 
tween his majesty's subjects. 1835 Fenny CycL 1 1 1 . 499/0 
A single act cannot amount to barratry. 

Barre, obsolete form of Bab. 

Bavrad (Laid), ///. a . ; also 5 barrid, 6-7 
bardie, [f- Bar v. and sb.l + -id.] 

I. 1 . Secured, enclosed, or shut with ban. 

1, Shawl Rich. Tf , 1. L 180 A ten times barr’d vp chest 
s6n Bible Seu^Soi. iv. ta A garden inclosed [mar#, barred] 


is my sister. 


» Scott Abbot xix. The dose-barred portal 


Tnokububv Turner II. sa8 Turner was notoriously a 
barred-up man, a man who would come to the threshold of 
his mind . « but would by no means open the door. 

II. Having, or furnished with, a bar or bars. 

2. generally. 

a 1871 Jkwel Strut, bef. Queen (1583) The Egyptians had 
mighty chariots, stroked and barred with yron. 171a Steele 
SPei't. No. 474 r e Five-barred gates, ill) Scorr Talism. 
barred helmet of steel. 


i, Has 
8. Ornamented 


with bars (see Bab xfi.l 4); 


striped, streaked. 

c tip Gees. 4 Gr. Kmt. 199 Silk hordes, barred (hi ryche. 
e i«M Cnaocsr Miller T. 49 A seint she we red barred all 
of silk. 1387 Tmvisa Htgdtn Rolls Ser. VI. 997 Clerks 
dedtt awey barred gurdelle*. 1419 Test. Ebar. (1B59' II. 039 
Meam . . Crtstenynge-gyrdill barred throgh-oute. iga Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1886) set One of black velvet and an other 
of horde siilre. 137a Scmhkwrll Armarie it. 31 b, A rates 
may in diuerae wise he Barred, and the firste matter is playne 
and strbyghte. ' 179 7 Bnwicx Birds 1 . 9 The feathers on the 
thighs are . . pure white ; those of the tail are barred. 

4 . Of harbours : Obstructed by a Bar sb.i 1 5. 
isgsT. Barn ash in EUU Grig . Lett . 11. II. toi In all France 
be tarde ha rack 1 to VvixssGd. TA. in Worst T. (1841) 
lit Barred havens, choked up with the envious sands. 1796 
Morse A mar . Gaog. I, 417 Its decline is attributed to x 
barred harbour and jhoa? nyqrs. 1898 Merc. Mar. MagJS. 
48 TborNer forms a barred harbour. 

f 8; Marred dice (cf. BAk xM ai) : see quot. Oh. 
vjpD&t Play if 89b) Lb, here .* a todl-flrrourad die, 


, good and aqnara, pet Is the forehead laager 

ontbecaier 4 tray then nay other way .. Such he abo 
called bard cater lira, because, commonly, the longer «*d 
will, of his own sway, draw downwards, and tarn opto the 
eye sice, etnkcL denis or ace. 1604 Dskxer Honest WA* Wks. 
1873 IL S45 She striked your tongue, Uke n hard Cater era, 
to runne ill this while. 

6. Mm. Marked off by ban : see Bar 16. 

1883 Sir H. Oakkucv film Psalter Prd 8 To hesitate 
..just before the barred or strict time commences. 

H For Bard ppL a. - Bardid. 

i8ta Drayton PofyoH. xil eotf Armed cap-k-pie upon their 


_ (bserSl), tb. Forms: 4 barayl, 4-5 
bazelo, 4-6 -wU(e, 4-7 -el, 5 barylle, 5-6 bar- 
reUe, 6 beryll, 6-7 bamU, 7- barrel, [a. F. 
baril (iafh c. in Iittid)-Pr. f Pg., Sp. barril t It 
bariltf med.L. barilt , barillas, oauruis (oth c.); 
cf. also barrait *a cask, a measure of liquids' I)u 
Cange : of unknown origin ; Dies thinks possibly a 
deriv. of barra, Bab sbX The Celtic words (Welsh 
baril, Gael, baraill, Ir. bairile, Manx barrel ) some- 
times cited as the source, are all from English.] 

I. A cask. 

1 . A cylindrical wooden vessel, generally bulging 
in the middle and of greater length than breadth, 
formed of curved staves bound together by hoops, 
and having flat ends or heads ; a cask. 
c 130s Judas 93 in E. E. P. (x86e) 107 He se)e a barayl 
. . pertnne hi dude pis liber child : and amidde Jra see hit 


1485 Carton Chas. Gt. 60 Two barytles .. ful of 
bawme. 1991 Shaks. x Hen. Vt, v. iv. 57 Place barrelles 
of pitch vpon the fatall stake. 1604 T. Wrioht Passions v. 
S2o Diogenes . . satte in his philosophical barraH. 1714 
Swift Drqpier's Lett. Wks. 1841 II. a This Wood . . sends 
over a great many barrels of those halfpence to Cork. 1893 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 401 A barrel of Colchester 
oysters, his favourite dainties, 
b. With various substantives defining its specific 
use, as beer-, brandy-, fire-, herring-, sugar-, tar-, 
thunder-, treacle-barrel. 

1783 Chambers CycL Sup*., Fire Barrels are casks of 
divers capacities, filled with bombs, grenades, etc. . . These 
are sometimes also called thundering barrels. sSifl Scott 
Guy M. xlviii. If they burn the Custom-house .. we 11 lunt 
like a tar-barrel a* thegither. >8s8 — Rob Roy xxvli, He 
wadna, for a’ the herring-barrels in Glasgow. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. l iL L 9 Their pasteboard coulisses, thunder- 
barrels, their kettles, fiddles. Ibid. 111. L III. 146 Groceries 
enough : sugar-barrels rolled forth into the street. 1841 
Mark vat Poacher xxUi, The beer barrel being empty. 

2 . Used os a measure of capacity both for liquids 
and dry goods, varying with the commodity. 

jltiT r j 4 _a _ n 


1379 MS. Records Grocer/ Comp. a8 a, Reseyns 

i barell i] 8a Wycuf Luke xvL 6 An hundnd barelis of 
oyle. s 90a Arnold CArou. (x8ix) >46 The barell of soep, 
xxx galones. The barell of sell, xxxh galones. The barell of 
beer, xxxvi galones. >671 Petty PoL A not. 1x691 > ex Com 
was then at gov. par Barrel, syu Act xo Anne in Lend. 
Get*. No. 901S/X A Barrel of Soap u to contain expound. 
1749 Rsynardson in Phil Trans. XLVI. 57, 36 Gallons 
. . were to be reckoned as a Barrel of Beer, and sa such 
Gallons a Barrel of Ale. 186a F. Griffiths Artill. Mem. 9a 
Whole Barrels [of gunpowder] contain 100 lb. 

8. By metonymy : The contents of a barrel ; in- 
toxicating liquor. Cf. • the bottle.' 

c 1300 K. A lit. 98 For they no haveth no joye . . Bote in 
the gutte, and the barell. 1798 W. Hutton Fasts. Hutton 
X04 When in liquor he was good-natured. His children knew 
his weak side, and omitted to ask a favour till the barrel 
worked. 

b. (in U. S. political slang) : Money for use in a 
political campaign, esp. for eorrupt purposes. 

1884 Boston (Mass. ) Herald 18 SepL, There is a plenty of 
evidence that the head of Mr. Lodge’s barrel has already 
been knocked in. 188a Savannah Hows Aug., It would be 
much better for General Butler if he would turn one of his 
barrels over to the Democratic campaign committee. 

1 4 . abst. Brand, quality, sort. See HBHiiif 0. 
tS 4 * Udall Eraem. Apoph. 163 b, Twoo feloes beeyng 
lyke Asgicious, and neither barell better hearyng, accused 
either other. 1970G0S8OM ScA. Abuse 39 Therefore of both 
barrelles, I judge Cookes and Painters the better hearing. 
1699 Gaudem Tears Ch. S45 (D.) There meanest comrades, 
which are of the same bran and barre 1 1 with themsalves. 
1789 H. Wai.folk Carr. 'i8ao> IV. 490 (D.) A committee of 
those Amazons stopped the Duke of Orleans, who, to use 
their style, I believe is not a barrel the better herring. 

H. Thing* c) lindrical or shaped like a barrel. 

5 . A revolving cylinder or drum, round which 
a chain or rope is wound, in various machines and 
appliances; e.g. that of a capstan, jaek, wheel, 
windlass. Hence b. the cylindrical box, contain- 
ing the main-spring of a watch, round which die 
chain is wound ; a the revolving cylinder of a 
musical box, barrel-organ, etc., in which are fixed 
the pins that strike the keys. 

e *# 3 Cocke LortUcs B. is SomepuUUat the beryll . . Some I 
kowysed the mayne aayle. a6u Cptub., The barre 1 1 of a 
windleftse, Mouiinet. X793 Chambers Cyct. Sapp., Barret 
of a jack is the cyUndriceljNUt .wauepn the line U wound. 
1789 Falconer Did. Martneiiilf). Dross * . . the tiller-rope 
. . wound about the hajrelof a amp s wheel c s8gs Rudim. 
Nov. (Weale) 94 Barret, the main piece of a capstan or 
steering-wheel, 

b. (788 CHAttSERS Cycl. Supp., Barret of a dock is -a 
cylindrical part, abodt whldi the ttring Is wqund. S884 
F. Britten Watch * Ctockm, it [A] Barrel hotit . . fnla pin 
in the barrel to which the mainspring is attached : Barrel , 
Hollow . . (is] the sink cut in the top plate of a watch to give : 


freedom to the barrel; Barrel Covur*. (IsJ a Ud that ena p e 
into a rebate in the barrel. 

8 «8fp Leak Wate r wke. y Make the Musical Barrel to 
torn. .and the Pine that are put upon the said Band, ehal 
touch the keys. 1878 Embuson Ah. Ser. n. & 98 The re- 
volving berref of the mo eic-b ox . 

6 . A (ututlly hollow) cylinder forming port of 
various objects ; esp. b. one forming the trunk or 
body, e.g. of a pump, engine-boiler, belL leather. 

1(19 Beadlky/ojn. Diet* Curry-Comb . .eenrieti of these 
Parte, x. The Barrel or Back of the Comb. tfexBotrrfcu. 
Arms 4 Arm. ix. 173 The barrel (fmslc\ which le the hUt 
Itself, adapted to be grasped by the hand. tf8i Raymond 
Mining Glass., Barrel, a pieoe of small pipe Inaerted in An 
end ora cartridge so cany tha squib 10 the powder. 

b. sdfip Leak Water***. 17 If the Water be not high 
enough between the top of the Barrel and the Bucket, lip 



barrel, etc . _ 

barrel of the tree 1884 i 

of cylinder, firmly riveted together, form what m called the 
barrel of the boiler [of a locomotive engine!. 

7 , The metal tube of a gun, through which the 
bullet or shot is discharged. Hence in single- 
barrel, double-barrel, etc., of (he whole weapon, 

a 1848 Dioev < J.) Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly 
bored. 1709 Land. Gas. No. 4140/3 We also took 10 Pieces 
of Can non 7 * whereof were treble Barrels. 18198 W. Elms 
Vis. Madagascar iv. 06 The long tb barrel of a painted gun. 
6. The belly ana loins of a horse, ox, etc. 

1703 Load. Go*. No. 3948/4 A dun Gelding . . with around 
Barrel >899 Singleton Virgil I. 13s Lofty is his neck. 
And elegant his head, bis barrel short. 1880 Beet Haetb 
Jeff. Briggs ii, HU legs clasping the barrel of his hone. 

8. Phys. The cavity of the ear situated within 
the membrane of the tympanum. 

iprfin PuiLLira. 

10 . Comb. a. objective, as barrel-forger, -maker ; 
b. attrib. (simply), as barrel-barricade, - board , 
-form, -frame, -head ; ( • packed in barrels), as 
barrel-butter, figs, - soap ; c. similative, as barrel- 
belly, -chum, -shaped. See also 5 c. 

1B37 (Jarlylk Fr. Rest. v. v. I. 935 Cram the earth In 
"barrel -barricades. se6x T. Norton Calvin's fust. Pref., 
The ydell and "barrelfbealiea of monkea. 1969 Act 8 Elia. 
ix. | s Coopers might have bought a Thousand of "Barrel- 
boards for twelve Shillings. x6ao Vennbr Via Recta 
vii. 116 Dry or "barrell Figs. 1700 Loud. Gas. No. 3873/4 
William Thomas, late of Wmte-Cnappel,*Barrel Forger. 1874 
Parker III. Goth. An hit. t.iii. 80 The earliest Norman Vaults 
are . . of the "barrel form. 1896 Kane A ret. Exp. 1 . xxix. 
386 A magnificent hnt of "barrel- frames. 1883 G/asg. Weekly 
Her. x Sept. 4/a Herring fishery . . finds profitable labour 
for. ."barrel makers. i8m Nicholson Zool. (x88o) xxiv. 041 
A free-swinmung/"barrel-shaped dilated body. 1710 Loud. 
Gas. No. 4674/7 English "Barrel Soap for 48*. a Barrel 
IL Special combinations: barrel - amalgama- 
tion (see quot.) ; barrel-bellied, -stomached a., 
having a well-rounded belly ; barrel-bird, dial, 
name of the Long-tailed Tit; barrel-bulk, a 
measure used in estimating capacity (e.g. of a 
vessel for freight) equal to five cubic feet ; barrel- 
oampnign (in U. S.), a political contest in which 
bribery is lavishly employed ; barrel-drain, a 
cylindrical brick drain ; barrel-fever, disease pro- 
duced by immoderate drinking; bnrrelfiil, as 
much as a barrel will hold ; barrel-head, (either) 
flat end of a barrel ; barrel-like a., resembling a 
barrel; barrel-pen, one with a split cylindrical 
shank, which can be fitted on a wooden holder; 
barrel-sewer (cf. barrel-drain) ; barrel -vault, 
one with a simple semi -cylindrical roof, whence 
barrel-vaulted ; barrel-work (see quot.) See also 
Bahrkl-oroan. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Barrel-amalgamation, the 
amalgamation of silver ores by revolution in wooden barrels 
with quicksilver, etc. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. xe6 
The Colt, that for a Stallion is design’d . . Sharp-headed, 
* Barrel. bclly’d. 1898 J . Grant Bl. Dragoon xli. His "barrel- 
bellied charger. 1809 Comk. Mag. July 36 The nistie . - 
colli*] the long-tailed tit . . the barrel-bird,’ from its mak- 
ing a long moss and lichen-woven nest. 1884 Boston (, Mass .) 
JmL x Nov. 1 We are accustomed to "* barrel* campaign* 
here. Nobody supposes this district to be Democratic, out 
the Democrats depend upon carrying it with money. xAn 
P. Nicholson Tract. Build. Trice-ok. 1x7 The contents off 
gen-*berrel drains. 1386 Chauckr Wifi* Proi. 301 Thus 
sain tow, "olde harelful of lien 1438 PoL Poems 11899) II. 169 
To drinke a "bardie fulls Of gods berkyne. MgRtldg's. 
Mog. Beys Nov. 680 Another "barrel-full of air is removed. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 33a Who cannot do without stand- 
ing on "barrel-heads, to spout. 1884 LittelCs Living 
Age No. 0077, 90 Your .. "barrel -stomached .. Chinese 
porker. 184b Freeman Arehit. *«* "Barrel-vaults prevail 
throughout the . . building, sfigs Turner Dom. ArchR. I. 
vt S14 The passage .. is "barrel vaulted. (88t Raymond 
Mining Ghee,, Barrelnoork (Lake Sup.), native copper oc- 
curring in pieces of a sins to be sorted out by hand in sum- 
dent purity for smelting without mechanical concentration. 

Banal (b* r*l), v. f£ prec. sb.] 

1 . irons. To put, pack, store up, or stow away, 
in a barrel or barrels. 

i486 Matin, b Houeeh. 
kervelle iff. MSenbareHet 


himself In a tab.'” 1989 Falconei Diet. Marine <1787) 
CmqutUrs, sailors appointed to c 


> cure and barrel the hearing’ 


xfife Caktu PtetBk.Ce. IH. no. v. 34 
thebeer (is] drawn off, hurrdlwL 
b. often emphadlztd with up. Cl next 
x6jt Spud rrotp. World 30 Much provision . , 
vp.for looaor i« tffd Mss. Glam* Unto* judL 
347 Battel Itup, with two or thne spoonfuls of good ysest. 
SLiWi To store up. 

rS&dt ***?***** Borthi haue notbarrslde 


vp all vokcbeU words, sfco M ilton Eih so. kvl Wks. (1851) 
436 AU benefit and use or Scripture, as to public prayer, 
should beda&y'dtts,aaospt what waabemldupinaCommoa- 
prator Book. 13418 Hssvsv Medit. (1B18, 101 Ilia tendrils 
of the cucumber . . barrel up lor his use, the most coding 
juicesof the soiL 

3 . To barrel off \ to tnunfer into barrels. 

JM# J. Llovd to W. Thompson R. If. Advoc , (*757) 30 
Tsm . . Grotts ware barrel! d off. 
tBbTtbM. Ob*. Also 7 barellet. [f. Barrel 
ip. + -W : cf. BiBlLLXV.] A little barrel or cask. 
*6xs Cotcs., Hambour, a kind of barrtlet or firkin. 1693 
Evelyn Acetaria (17391 176 Range them in tha Jarr or 
Bardlet with Herbs and Spice, 
t Ba.xrel-forr#r, -ar, .or. Obs. (1 Barrel 

+ OF. ferriere a long-necked bottle or jar carried 

on journeys.} A vessel (either cask, jar, or leather 
bottle) in which water or wine was carried on 
horseback on a journey or military expedition. 

Barell-ferrarift [v.r. feris, 


>338 Barbour Bruce xv. 39 Tha 
fanursl that war thar Cumiayd thame fast that rydand war. 
nag Wthtoum Cram, viil xxxviii. 33 Ana fhorsj a payr of 
Coil Crel is bsrs ..fie tobir Barrel! ferrans twa, Full of 
wattyr. e 1440 Morte Artk. 37x5 Bardie ferrers they bro- 
chada and broghte theme the wyne. 1480 Caxtom Chron . 
Eng ccv. 186 They late fylla v. bard fervors [ed. 1590 barellcs 
fervours] with siluer. 

Barrallad, -alad (bae-reid), ///. a, [f. Bar- 

bel + -SD.J 

L Packed or stored in barrels ; stowed away or 
enclosed in a barrel. 

1494 Act iz Hem, VI I , xxiil, No Merchant .. should sell 
. , any barrelled Fish, except, etc. 1083 Wills 4 Ihv. N. C. 
(1815 > aio, Item, xxvii stone of barreled butter. 1603 D AVIBS 
Microcosm. ( 18751 83 The barrcll'd Cynick hee, 17*7 Swift 
Modest Prop. Wks. 1755 1 1. 11. 66 Our exportation of barreled 
beef. 184a Gwilt ArchiL | 9959 Barrelled bolts are those 
in which the whole length of tne bolt U enclosed in a con- 
tinued cylindrical barrel. 

fig. >899 M arston Sea. Villanle 1. i v, 188 Retayling others 
wit long barrelled, To glib some great mans eares 

2 . Shaped like a barrel. 

x8S3 Rank Grinnell Exp. xlv. (1856) 4x4 A great barreled 
arch went back into a cavern. 

8. Having a barrel or barrels ; chiefly in comb., 
as round -. long-, single -, double-barrelled. Cf. 
Barrkl sb. 8, 9. 

*704 Land. Gas. No. 3384/4 A dark Mouse colour'd Mare, 
round Barrell'd. 17x1 Ibid. No. 4888/4 Large limb'd, but 
small barrell'd. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxx, The . . long-bar- 
relled suns of several mountaineers. 1883 Rob in Harped s 
Mag. Dec. 41/9 A double-barrelled shot-gun. 

Barrelling, -eling (bae-rflig), vbl. sb. [f. 
Barrel v. + -inoL] The action or process of 
barrels. 

* 1570 Act 13 Elis. xi. | 3 Uprightness and Truth in the 
Barrelling of such Fish. 1759 Chambeos Cycl. Sapp. s.v.. 
Barrelling of herring imports the cutting off their heads. 

Barrel-organ (boc-rSlif jgfin). [f. Barrel sb. 
6 c.] A musical instrument of the organ type, the 
keys of which are mechanically acted on by a re- 
volving barrel or cylinder studded with metal pins. 
(Occas. allrib.) Bar ral-arganlst, one who plays 
auch an instrument. 

177s A Walker Specification qf Patent Na xoso The 
Celestlna . . is also made to be played by a pricked barrel, 
as the hand or barrel organ. 1798 Month. Rev. XX. 400 A 


barrel-organ . . would do the business much more to his satis- 
faction than the fingers of n man of genius. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. 11. (1873) 3*6 The barrel-organ style which 
had been retailing. x868 Howells Venet. LlJ ML s8 Habit- 
ually came a barrel-organist and ground before the barracks. 
Barm (bae-rifn), a. and sb. Forms : 3 baraln, 


4 barein, -an, 4-5 baraine, -eyn(e, 5 
j 4-6 »yn(e, barray&a, -ajrne, (5 berhayn), 
6 baraine, (baruna, baryn), barreine, -ayn, 
(Sc. barrana, -and, -ant), 6-7 barraine, 6- 
barran. Compared barretter, -est. [a. OF. *A»- 
rain, brahatn , brehaing, in fem. baraine , baraigne , 
barhaine, barahaine , braaigne, brahaigne, ore - 
kaigne , of uncertain origin and original form : as- 
suming this to be barain. Dies suggests derivation 
from bar * man, male ' (L. type *bdr-dneus), as if 
* male-like, not producing offspring, sterile/ which 
suits the seme well ; but there seems to be good 
reason for taking brahatn as the original type, 
whence brihain, and barhain, barain 5 the latter 
was the Anglo-Norman form. (The Breton brl- 
ehagn it certainly from Fr. : Thurneysen.)] 

adj. 1 Literal senses. Oppos. to fertile . 


L Of a woman 1 Bearing no cCddrei 
blue, childless, 

» Trim. Coll Horn. 133 winunsnwssb 
aims for 1 


without 




ai|BeVsw^j«t hto na minis for unkind# 

4x330 Auer. M.'t 58 At ware ha. bnruh mtrsete, of Banda 
IborsiL 4as3aoCorwrAf.x6651PahsraignabIiseadml.man 
csIL Etna Ibid. (Fairf.) s6oo Sara .. skydetil abruham .. 

kSMSJSSTA 


Ala Thor F. vflk Faoaaoa acomad . . Anna and callad bar 
bartmyn* 1736 Bbllbmdbnb Cron. Scot. ProL. The barrant 
wyfa Appainsyuog. sapoSuAKs.lfMfr.Af.LL 7a In shady 
Cloister mew'd, To lloa a borraa sister oil your Ufa. XTfs 
Jootm Stem. (177x1 1. ii. *a His wifo Sunk being barren. 

3 . Of animais: Not bearing, not pregnant at the 
usual season. 

*1340 Gam.+Ge. Knt. 1330 To hunt, .at hyndes barayne. 
e tom Vmtine 4 Gam. no*? Sons he met a faantya da. tlg§ 
Waltom Angler 84 80 there be tome barrenTrouts, that 
ara good in Winter. 1703 Port OJyss. x. 6sa A barren cow, 
tha stateliest of tha brie. 1880 S o mer s e t Co. Gao. x8 Mar. 
{Advt,\ Cow and calf, barraners, barren heifers, 
b. Of male animals : Sterile, castrated. 

>8x7 Mihshku Doctor 879 A boare hogge made a barren 
hogge . . a ltbd or gelded hogge, potent eastratns. 

B, Of trees or olants: Without fruit or seed. 
(So me tim e s specifically, as in Barren Strawberry , 
a strawberry-like plant bearing only a dry seed.) 

e 1388 Chaucer Knit. T. 1119 Knotty knarry bareyn trees 
olde. 158a Holly# and Treat. Pr. Tong, Av en enm , barren 
oatea. vapv Geraho Herbal cxxviii | 3. 397 Barren Walde 
hath a thick* wooddie roote. 1778 Adam Smith W. N. 1 . 1. 
xl 956 Rise in tha raal price of barren timber, in consequence 
of tha improvement oiland. x86i Mias Prait Planter. PI. 
I. 9 Flowers . . which have stamens only, ara said to be 
barren. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. tl 93 The barren 
bough hung apples to the sun. 

4 . Of land ; Producing little or no vegetation ; 
not fertile, sterile, unproductive, bare. So of 
mines, etc. 

V377 Lanol. P. PL B. xvi 1 l to6 Ne no lond tylye But al 
bare>no be. e 1410 PalleuL on Hutb. 1. 160 In harcine lande 
to sette or foster vynes. 19x3 Douglas ju nei* vn. ProL 41 
Bswtiawes lost, and barmndschaw tha landis. iggiTuiNsn 
Herbal U568> K ij a, Gotes bearde in baruna places hath 
but a short stalke. 1614 Kalkigh Hist. World tl. 349 Land 
. . exceeding stony and barraine. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 
1. 1. xi. 949 The most fertile mine then known may be more 
barren than any that was wrought before the discovery 
of America. 1848 Mill PoL Earn. 11. ii. | 3 One of the 
barren nest soils in the world. 

5 . Void of vital germs. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. xHL 333 An Infosion found 
to be barren by six months* exposure to moteless air. 

II. Figurative senses. 

6. Bare of intellectual wealth, destitute of attrac- 
tion or interest, poor, meagre, jejune, arid, dry. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 11, 1 . . dradde, after so 
noble spekers . . toputta fork my bareyn specke. 143a Ly no, 
Chron. Trey 1. v, Thy wyt was to barraync. 1^49 Oldr 
Erasm. Par. Epk. ProL E g, The kynges maiesties playne 
Englyshe subiectes vnderstande none other but theyr owne 
natiue barayne tongue. iggB Barret Theor. War re* Pref. 
5 Discourses . . not so barraine, but vou may reape some 
good fruit from them, ijia V. Knox 2fo. (18x9) 1. xlvii. 360 
The barrenest periods of English literature. 1846 GhoTe 
Greece 1. iv. (x8o*) I. 79 A list of barren names fills up tha 


7 . Unproductive of results ; fruitless, unprofitable. 

>548 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. xv. 10, I suffered not 

hys grace In me to be either idle or baraine. tflfig Boyle 
Occas. Rgfi. (167s) Pref. xa Who may chance to have either 
Barrenner Fancy's, or more unpractis'd Pens, than even I had. 
x68i Drydem Abs.tr Ackit. 997 Barren Praise . . that Gaudy 
Flow'r, Fair only to the sight. 1753 Chambers Cvt l. Sapp. 
s.v., Barren money is used, in the civil law, for that which 
is not put out to interest. 1770 J. Moore View Sac. Pr. 
(1789) I. viiL 55 They could shed a few barren team at a 
tragedy. <877 Mosley Univ. Serm. i. xa A barren and 
unrepaid attachment, a wasted affection. 

8. Of peraons: Mentally unproductive; unre- 
sponsive, dull, yielding no mental fruit. 

1390 Shakb. Mias. N. iil ii. 13 The shallowest chick-skin 
of that barren sort. 160s — - Haml. 111. it 46 Will themselues 
set on some quantitieofbc 
too. 1779 Johnson L. p., PMitlipi 
y silent and barren. f8w C 
i stupidest and barrenest of living mortals. 


laugh, to set on some quantitie of barren Spectators to laugh 
too. v 779 Johnson Phillip* Wks. II. *91 He was in 

company silent and barren, i860 Carlyle Retain. (i88x) 1. 

nra 

C1375 Wycup Serm. SeL Wks. 2869 II. 978 boa . . hat art 
' X Pytgr. Soutle iv. 


3#4 The atupuieat and barrenest ot living mo 
0 . Const . in all prec. senses with of. 
cm 378 Wycup Serm. SeL Wks. 2869 II. 
barayne of goostly children. 14x3 Lydo. Pytgr. Howie iv. 
xx. Of ioye am I barayne. 1547 Bookdk Intend. Knmol. 
208 These countreys bo baryn of wine and come. 2633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 374 Have I been barren of my favours 
to youT 1710 Steele Tatter Na 106 p 5 Hearts barren of 
Kindness. 1836 Froude // ill. Eng. (1858I I. U. 254 The league 
wi th Fr ance . . had been barren of results. 

III. Comb, in porasynthetic deriv., as barren- 
brained, -spirited, - wilted , -wombed\ and comple- 
ment al, as barren-beaten. 

sjyn Drayton Mortimer. 217 Renews this wesrle barren- 
wombed earth. 1602 Shaes. Jul. C. iv. L 36 A barren spirited 
Fellow. 1798 Southey Lett (2856) I. 38 A barren-brained 
blockhead. 1899 Tennyson Elaine 261 He left the barren- 
beaten thoroughfare. 1870 Kmebsom Sec. f SoliL in. 287 
What a barren-witted pate is mine 1 
B. sb. [the adj, used absol.] 
tl. A barren woman or animal. Obs. 

[Cf. tag# and 1340 in A 1.] c 14x0 A ft tun Artk. iv,Vndur 
boss they byde . . To beksr at the barrens. 

+ a. Sped fic term for a drove of mules. Obs. 

1488 Bk. St. Albans Fvja.A Baren of Mulis. 

8. A tract of barren land ; spec, applied in N. 
America to: ft. elevated plains on which grow small 
trees and shrubs, but no timber, classed as oak- 



fonnation ; o. in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
(see quot. 1879J. 


1784 T, Jefferson in Spariu£Wr. iem ^fsMailT. 
63 A mountainous barren which can never be inhabited, 
ife Lycll end Visit is, I bad ewfefo to put 

up wuh rough quarters in die pine-barreha iBgpKx MOSLEY 
Life II. 100 (D.; To have tha sewage conveyed . . wfirtllte 
the barrens of Survey and Berkshire. tfVTj. AuMnAmer. 
Mtsmdbo The so-called Barrsneof KenHMky f then 
utmwii of the Wabash prairies. 


1 nth Coni. July 54 A barren, .a 
Brunswick an open 1 


so soft as to ba iSmost impassable, at other times composed 
of good solid hard peat. 

tmntn. v. Obs. 5 alao 6 bamln *8 jn. ff. 
prec. adj.} To make barren, unfruitfol, or sterile ; 
to exhaust or impoverish ( land ) ; — B ar tuns*. 

xs8 > A Andreson Serm. Pnnles Oven 69 60 to barren 
the soyie raunde aboute them. >888 ^ MNB Christs T. 
1x613) 260 Barrayniog their wombes bydrnggm. lip Blitm 
Eng. Impress, tuspr. ii-ii6««) 13 And this idmigo asa gree t 
prejudice, and may be as a Darrenuing the land. ipgSiAP- 
ley Pam. Diet. av. Stock Gilfy, They may be set again in 
the same Earth, after . . mixing Sand therewith to Barren iu 
Btrrtnar (ba-r^nw). [f. as prea -r -ju.] A 


cow not in calf for die year. 
t88s [see Barren a. a). 


baraynhede. [f. as prec. -f -hood.] - Barrbmvkbr. 
SeL Whs. (* - ■ — ' 


e xjBe Wyclip , 


. (1871) III. 23 


Lords . . was 


tory for my bareynhesd. >478 Dives 4 baup. (W. da W.« 1. 
xxv. 6»/a Wydowchede end oaraynhede shall come to the 
bothe in one dsye. 

t BiTraaiM, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + -us ; cf. 
fertiliu.] To make barren or sterile ; *■ Barren v. 

1640 Ruth Eng. Improv . Impr. it 653) 187 Not to barren* 
nice Land, but to better or fatten iL ing Bradley Pam. 
Did., Sainfoin . . does considerably meliorate and not bar- 
rcuixe the land on which it grows. 

Barrenly (bsrrenli), adv. [f. as prec. -f -i.y>.} 
In a barren manner ; without offspring, produce, 
or result ; meagrely, scantily. 

xgga Uulokt, Barrenlye, steriltter. MgSn J. Heywood 
Prov. 4r Epigr. 118671 Though your pasture looks bar. 
reinly. e itfoo S11 akm. Sohh. xi. Let those whom nature hath 
not made for store . . harix‘nty*perUh. i6ag Ussmeb A mem. 
Jesuit 47a Yet haue (hey oncly barrenly adorned this tem- 
po rull life. 1877 Bi^ceik W iso Men 36 Barrenly Increase 
Mere Itch of knowledge. 

BarrexmtBB (bie‘rifn,n6s). Forms: 4 bar/- 
nes, 4 5 bareyne#(se, 5 -lnea, -aynesse, 6 ba- 
renes, barrayztesse, -exmls, -ennea, 7 -eonessa, 
•eneas, 7- barrenness, [f. as prcc. + NKtw.] 

1. Incapacity for child- bearing; sterility as regard* 
offspring. The opposite of fertility . 

1381 Wyclip Isa. xlvii. 9 Comen shal to thee . . bareynesse 
and widewehed. a 2400 Coo. flfyst. 75 My barynes he muy 
amend, igstt Tin pale Rom. iv. 10 Nor yet considered he . . 
the barenes of Sara, xfisg Bp. Hall ContvsnpL N. T. 1. i. 
Among the Jcwes, barrennesse was . . a reproach. 1856 
Fioude Hist. Eng. II. 142 Providence had not pronounced 
against the marriage by a sentence of barrenness. 

2 . Unproductiveness or sterility of the earth; 
hence, dearth, scarcity, famine. 

xsSS Wyclip Gen . xxvi. x Hungur roos on the load aftlr 
thilke bareynessa ^ — 


Carton Chron, Eng. ccxxxL 947 
inea of oorn. urn 
land 1 Dro. I ( 
t ot the hand. 


thilke bareynesse. 148b ( 

For defaute of raync tner v _ 

~ *’ " “■ " ' 7 Dro. I found 

-he hand, ifixx 

Bible Ps. evii. 34 A fruilfull Und into barrei^esse. «888 
J. Murphy Comm. Ex. xvi. 4 The very barrenness of the 
wilderness gave way to the bountiful hand of the Lord. 

8. fig. Unproductiveness ; hence, poverty of 
supply, lack of fullness or copiousness bareness, 
scantiness, meagreness, poverty. 

s586Thynnk in Animadv. Introd. 70 Carping at my barren* 
nes in writing, because 1 omit manie things, a xfisy Hibson 
Whs. 11. 337 Such a general! barrennesse in mens hearts . . 
that they know not what to say vpon such occasions. 01777 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847 1 1- > v - 94 Great hesitation 
in his elocution, and a barrenness of expression. 1877 Faouus 
Cesar xvii. a86 Th® barrenness of practical results, 

4 . Lack of intellectual capacity; mental poverty, 
slowness, dullness. 

Igs Hulost. Barrennea properly* of capacitle, signifies . 
*599 Til ynnb Animadv. s The barrennesse of my febb skyll. 
17x0 Johnson Rambl. Na 19 p 8 The barrenness of nia 
fellow students forced him . . into other company. 1837 
Wmkwell Hist. Induct. Sc. 4x857) I. *38 The prevalent 
feebleness and barrenness of intellect. 

6. * Aridity, want of emotion or sensibility.* J. 
a 1687 Jss. Taylos ( J.) The greatest, saints sometimes are 
fervent and sometimes feel a barrenness of devotion. 

t BiTrenty. Obs. In 4-5 bareynte. [a. OF. 
barainete, (also brehennete, brehaignete ), f. baraine 1 
see Barren a. and -ty : cf. sovereignly .] -prec. 

1380 Wycup Gen. xxvi. x Thilk bareynte that felle In the 
dates of Abraham. — a Kings it ax There achat be no more 
in hem deth ne bareynte. e 1440 Promp. Pare. 14 Bareynte, 
storiliias. 

Barre&wort (bsrrfnwwt). Herb. [L Bareev 
a. 4 Wort.] English name of the genus Epi- 
medium, esp. of Kpimedium alpmum (N.O. Ber- 
beridacem ), a low plant, with creeping rhizomes 
tod long-stalked tn-temate leavea, 
mm Geeasd Herbal oxxiiL 389. 1 have thought good to 
call it Barren woort in English . . bicause . . being drunke it 
is an enimie to conception. >769 Sis J. Hill Pam. Hotbed 
(1789) 78 Barren-wort . . grows in woods, sod bos beautifoi 
purple end yellow flowers, tflflo Garden as Apt. *84/1 
when well grown these B ar re n wo rts axe very fine plants. 
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(bft’iai). [f. Bab v. + -in 1 .] One who 


iMf J, D. Hardy ui Athenmum No. 19I1. joi/i Send* 
prompt word to the barrers-out. 

Barror^o, obs. form of Babbibb. 

BarreB v -oa t obs. ff„ Babbacb ; obs. pi of Bab sb.* 
Brrret Obs, ran 1 [f. Bab sbJ + -bt ; 
F. barrette.'] A little btr. 
tf fi Holinsmeu Ckren. 111 . 1*56/1 The field of ten bar* 
rett iilver end azure. 

Bforrat- (borrM). Also 9 baret, barretU. 
a. F. barrette (»Pr. barrtta, berrcta, It. berretta, 
L _ . birreta ) : see Bibktta.] A little flat cap ; esp. 
the Bibbtta, worn by Roman Catholic clerics. 
iM Scott F. M. Perth it, The eteel cape, barrets, and 
lumas, of squires, archers, and men-at-arms. 1845 E. 
Iolmis Moaart 66 The Cardinal taking his baret from his 
head, 1870 Disraeli Lothair viii 3a Waving, as he spoke . . 
his pink barrette, tlfie J, Hawthorne K. Quentin 1 . 150 
A kind of scarlet barret-cap surmounted the heavy b la c k 
coil of her hair. 

Barret, var. Barrat, Obs., strife, distress. 
Barricade (beerik/i-d). Also 8 barrooade. 

S i. F. barricade , or assimilation of the earlier 
abbioado to the F, form.] 

1 . An obstruction hastily erected across a path or 
street to stop an enemy's advance ; - Barrio ado i. 

164s S. Harcourt In Macm. Mae. XLV. 090 They had 
cast upp a travers or barricade. 1070 Cotton E*p*mou u 
il 7* All the world has heard of the Barricades of Paris. 
*8s6 Scott Old Mart. 18a They . . forced the barricade, kill- 
ing and wounding several of the defenders. 1850 Tenny- 
ron In Mem. cxxvii. Tho' thrice again The red fool-fury of 
the Seine Should pile her barricades with dead. 

2 . transf. and jig. Any barrier blocking up or 
obstructing passage. 

a ing Dkrham (J.) There must be such a barricade, as 
would greatly annoy or absolutely stop the currents of the 
atmosphere. 174* Middleton Cicero 1 . ill. aox He had 
broken through that barricade of Nobility. 1853 Kank 
Crinnell Ax/. xxxiiL (1856) *85 A uniform curve . .abutted 
on each side by a barricade of rubbish. 

8. Naut. m Barrioado 4. 

*760 Falconkr Diet. Marine s.v. Abaft, The barricade 
stands abaft the main-mast 1867 in Smyth Sailed* Werd-bh. 
4 . Comb., aa barricade-work . 

*•67 Times so Aug., The hands that were so ready at 
barricade-work nave forgot their cunning. 

BforriOfo'dffi, V. [f. prec., or a. F. barricade-r.] 
L irons. To block (a passage) with a barricade, 
ins No-body 4 Some-b. (1878) 398 Man the Court gates, 
barricade al the streets. 1649 Cromwell Lett. (Carl.) Ixxx, 
Having burnt the gates, which our men barricaded up with 
stones. 1776 C. Lett In Sparks Carr. Amer. Rev. l. 139 
To barricade all the streets. 1879 Bryck Holy Ram. Emp. 
xvi. *87 Frederick barricaded the bridge over the Tiber. 

b. transf. and fig. To block, bar, obstruct, render 
impassable. 

a 1677 M anton in Spurgeon Treat. Dost. Ps. cxix. 77 The 
way is barricaded and shut up by our sins. 17x4 Gay 
Trivia ui. 30 And the mixt hurry barricades the Street 
«7 s8 I. Chamskrlaynb R cliff. Philos. 1 . xiii. 1 16 To stop 
the way . . and barricade it against Flies. 1883 Froudk 
Short Stud. IV. 11. iv. ao8 The folios in the library bore 
marks of having been used to barricade the windows. 

2 . To shut in or defend with or as with a barri- 
cade. lit. and fig. 

1657 Devine Loner 98 Barricade mee with these Bulwarkes 
against myne enemyes. 1790 Bkatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. 
1. 310 The revoltcrs barricaded themselves in soma streets. 
s8m Palrv Nat. Theol. viii. (1819) 10a To barricade the 
joint on both sides by a continuation of . . the bone over it. 
1885 Standard it Apr. 4/) The settlers are barricaded in 
the railway station. 

Binibidsd, fbt. a. [f. prec. + -ed .1 Ob- 
atiucted, dosed, or defended, by a barricade. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 349 Baricaded and armed 
houses. 1701 Lend. Gas. No. 3759/7 Our Men found the 
Streets . . Barricaded. 

Barrioa'der. [f. as prec. + -KB 1 .] One who 

barricades. 

«88o J. Colquhoun Moor 4 Loch 1 . xsq This was not diffi- 
cult, as the barricade™ in front would give me the signal. 
BarriOA'diliffr vbl. sb. [f. as prec- + -IWQ V] 
A blocking or defending with a barricade. 

1697 Cites & Annof* Trav. (1706) 125 She caused the 
Key to be taken out of the Door, and that to be bolted. 

1 enquired the Reason of this Barricading. 18x7 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. vn. x. 1 . 341 Barricading serves not : fly fast. 
Barrioa'ding, ppl* [f. as prec. + -iko 2 .] 
That constructs barricades. 

x88o Carlyle Latterd. Pam/h. Wks. VIII. 10 , 1 will be- 
come a nomadic Chactaw rather, a barricading Sansculotte. 

Barrioado (berik^ib), sb. Forms : 6*7 bar- 
raoado, barioado. (ybaraoadowo, 8 barrloadoe), 
ft- barrioado. jPI. -oaa, -oa. [ad. F. barricade 
or Sp. barricada (tee -ADO), f. F. barrique or Sp. 
barrtta a cask, the first street barricades in Pans 
being composed of casks filled with earth, paving 
stones, etc. (Lituft: cf. quots. 1500-98, iftoa, 1743). 
Now usually Barricade in ordinary prose.] 

1 . A hastily formed rampart of barrels, wagons, 
timber, stones, household furniture, or any other 
materials readily available, thrown up to obstrnct 
the advance of an enemy. 

I 8 |e Ponds A . 4 bt. 1x684) IIL 934 efterthe day_of 
theBerricedoes [la f oa m s* do* barricades, in Paris, 1588] 


dm Judges ofChastellat adjudged 

Junto, Rarieatm, Barricada, a baricado or 

with barels, timber and earth, lies Warns* Alb. Ear. x. 
I viii. *57 Till the BarricadoR Feast, when Goto vo.vfzard 
wan. 1603 Holland Ptuimrctts Mor. 160 He fortified him* 
■eifo, not with beirea and bnnicadoes. sie7 Sir R. Cotton 


la Ruahw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 467 To block them up by Li 

..to make a Barracado crocs the Channel. 1870 Cotton 
Espemon iil xlm* Making great Barricade's upon all the 
Avemiea. 1743 Timdal Rafffo Hist- Png* xvtt. (1757) VIL 
513 The bamcadoea of Pam (note. What occasioned this 

name was. that the streets were blocked with Barrifuet , 

L e. Hogsheads). i%* I. Stephens Centr. A mer. (*834; ass 
A barricado constructed with trunks of trees, 

2 . transf. and fig. Any barrier or obstruction to 
passage. 

■fin Shako. Wint. 7 *. u 1 L R04 No Barricado for a Belly. 
1696 Hobbes Liberty, etc. 11841 > 394 As if the needle . . were 
free to point either towards the north or towards the south, 
because there is not a barricado in its way to hinder it. 
1693 Luttrbll Brief ReL 111 . 156 Many were drowned in 
die river, which proved a barricado to the French. 

1 8. A natural frontier or boundary line. Obs. 
1644 Milton Jus Pop 30 Few Nations tuve prospered 
when their pride had transported them beyond their native 
Barricado 1 *. 

4 , Naut. ; see qnoti. Now usually Barricade. 
1678 Trough Diary (1895) 59 Wee are fortifying our longe- 
boate with baracadowes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Barricado t, a strong wooden tall, supported by . . 
stanchions, and extending, as a fence, across the foremost 


part of the quarter-deck. 


Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 


Ill quarte 

{1846) VI. 989 If her barrioado could be nearly all taken 
away she would be much better for the service. 
Barzioffido (bserik/i'dp), v. Forms: 7 bari- 
oado, -aondo, barrloadoe, -ooado, ft- barrioado. 


[f. prec. sb.] 
1 . tram. T< 


o close or block (a passage) with (or 
as with) a barricade. (Formerly often with up.) 

i6si Cory at Crndiiies x6 Another, .with, .cart and horse 
barricadoed, and stopped the passage of the gate, as 649 
Dritmm. okHawth. yar.K. Wks. (17x1)88 Bamcado’d some 
lanes with carts and other impediments. i68e Bunyan Holy 
War 1x7 They shut up Ear-gate, they barricado’d it up. 
17SS Smollett Quin. IV. 134 Barricado the streets with 
wool packs I 179 6 Mores Amer. Geoff. I. 139 Vast shoals of 
ice which bamcadoed that part of the coast. 

2 . To fortify or defend (a place) with or as with 
barricades. Also fig. 

that Shak a. Alt* Well 1. L 193 Man is enemie to vlrglnitle, 
how may we barracado it against him! >678 Tronob Diary 
(1895) 960 Wee . . baracado our quarter deck with an old cable, 
to kcepe off small shotL (836 Marryat Midsh. Easy (1863) 
as x The house was barricadoed as well as circumstances 
would permit. 1897 Fraser's Mag. LV 1 . 976 The birds had 
not only barricadoed the nest, but the bush itself. 

8. tram, and refl. To enclose (a person) with a 
barricade ; to shut up, bar in securely, lit. and fig. 

1998 K. Gilpin SJhial. (1878) 36 Be Barricadode in the 
peoples loue. 1633 T. Stafford Poe. I lib. viii. <x8ax) 369 
They barricadoedtliemselves with barrells of earth, imi 
L. S. People's Liberty xiii. 34 They are so baracadoed by 
the Law of God against all opposition. 1719 De Fox Crusoe 
46, I barricado'd myself round with the chests. i8«6 Scott 
Old Mort. (1830-2) 11 . xxvi. 970 [They] barricadoed tftera- 
selves in the centra of the city. 

4 . To shut up, debar, preclude from. lit. and fig. 
i6xx Spkbd Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 88 As if he meant to 
barricado them from flying. 1639 Brathwait Are ad. Pr. 
11. 58 Which harrocadoed mine eare from inclining to any 
ones opinion but mine owne. 

Bskrrioffi’doed, fipl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Closed 
or defended with a barricade, lit. and fig. 

1611 Hey wood Gold. Age 11. L Wks. 1874 III. 94 The Iron 
bar'd dores . . The Barricadoed gates. 168s N. O. Soileau's 
Lutrin iv. 166 Could never pierce their Barricado'd Ears. 
0x7x1 Kkn Edmund Wks. 1791 II. 300 A Surcoat reaching 
to his Knees he wore, With Scales of Steel all barricado'd 
o’ra. 1809 W. Is vi no K nicker b. vu. xL (1849) ®39 They 
found the castle strongly barricadoed. 

Barrioo (birf-ko). FI. -oea. Tad. Sp. barrica 
cask, barrel, keg, t f. harm bar ; cf Bahkoa.] A 
keg, a small cask or barrel. 

i£»7 Relat. Disc. River' in Capt. Smith's Wks. Introd. 54 
There issued out of the hart of the tree the quantity of two 
banricoes of liquor. s6e6 Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen sThe 
Cowper is . . to stnue or re poire the buckets, Baricoes. Cans. 
1840 Marryat Poor JackxfN* had. .onlyabanricoofwater. 

Barrier (bsrriai), sb. Forms : 4 barer, 4-x 
barrere, 4-6 barrer, 5 barreere, hEpryyar, 5- 0 
barryer, 6 baryer, -ier, -iar, ft- barrier. [ME. 
barrere, a. AF. barrere , OF. bar rib re ( » Pr^ It. 
barriera, Sp., med.L. barrera) late L. bar r trio, 
f. barra Bar. Subsequently influenced by con- 
tinental Fr. spelling.] 

1 . gen. A fence or material obstruction of any 
kina erected (or serving) to bar the advance of 
pereons or things, or to prevent access to a place. 

a. orig. A palisade or stockade erected to bar 
the way of an enemy, or defend a gate or passage ; 
an external defence. 

ciysa E. E. Allit.P. B. >939 Hr brie ba barer* as by- 
lyue, ft >e bur) after. « sajBe Sir Pepumb. 4668 Enfachoun 
ys to be )eate y-come .. And at M barer* he hym aette. 
c 14x3 Wvntoun Cron. ix. viL 70 At he Barrens he faucht 
sa welle. c 1430 Lydo. Stor. Thebes iil (R.) Barbicans and 
bulwerkes . . Bsmres, chain*, and ditches, e 1440 Promp. 
Pam. 84 Barrere, or banreere (v.r. barry)er), barraria, bar* 
ms. 1490 Carton Eneydos Iv. 15s Camilla and Mesapus 
rode all armed . . vnto the barryers. 1903 La Brrnrrs 
Froiss. I. xxxviiL 5a He cast hyxnaelfe bytweoc the barren 


and the gate. *ye« Lend. Gao. Nol 59*8/1 The out* Bam* 
of that Place. 

fig. 1713 Young Last Day ni tee Who bunt the bar- 
riers of my peaceful graveT 

b. transf. A forticas or fortified town which com- 
mands the entrance into a cotmtir ; a ‘ bulwark/ 
s6ao Holland Livy ix. xxxii. 337 b, Which efttie (Sptriuml 
..wastes a man would say) the verie Barriers [ctansin r] of 
an Hatruria. tm [cC 01 ipM Lady Montagu r Lett. 
L xxvil 86 Belgrade was formerly the barrier of Hungary, 
to. A fortified frontier ; a frontier generally ; spec. 
a name formerly given to a district which com* 
monded the frontier of the Netherlands. Obs. 

1709ADDISON Toiler No. sop xo The Dutch an to have for 
their Barriers, Newport, Berg, St. Vlnox. . Lille. vn\Lmd. 
Gas. No. 5180/s The Fromier- Place* of the Dutch- Barrier. 
1775 Adair Amer, Ind. 463 Without allowing them any 
mtlftiA, even on their barriers. >839 Penny O**/. ill. 50a The 
Treaty of the Barrier it an instance of a similar sped* of 
political adjustment. 

d. A fence, or tailing, to prevent access to any 
reserved place. 

1970 B. Googk Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) jxb, With tapers all 
the people come, and at the barriers stay, Where downe 
upon their knees they fall, and night and day they pray. 
Mod. Stnmg barriers were erected at each end of the street. 
0. Applied to the career or starting-place in the 
ancient race-course. 

x6oo Holland Livy vtn. xx. 995 The Barriers [careerrsL 
from whence the hones and their chariots are let forth, titgb 
Cowley Find. Ode s Wks. 1710 I. 903 How swiftly [has he] 
run, And born the Noble Prize away, Whilst other Youths 
yet at the Barrier stay? 1880 Lewie & Short Lot. Diet., 
Career, .the barrier or starting-place in the race-course. 

f. In continental towns: The gate at which cus- 
tom duties are collected. 

iSeg T. Jefferson Autobiog. I. 86 The oppressions of the 
tithes . . the gabetles, the farms and the barriers, [a 1847 
M rs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 1 . iv. 06 Versailles is dis- 
tant about ten miles from the hamere of Paris.] 
at t rib. 1804 Edits. Rev. IV. 47 The barrier duties. 

g. Coal-mining. 4 A breadth of coal left against 
an adjoining royalty, for security against casualty 
arising from water or foul air/ 

*« 5 « Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. 4 Durh. 6 Barriers are 
left of various thicknesses . . varying . . from 10 to 50 yards. 

2 . spec, in pi. The palisades enclosing the ground 
where a tournament, tilting, or other martial con- 
test or exhibition was held ; the lists. Also, a low 
railing or fence running down the centre of the lists 
on opposite sides of which, and In opposite direc- 
tions the combatants rode, reaching their lances 
across. 

1981 J. Bkll If addon's Ausw. Osor. 79 To challenge me 
unto the Barriers. Ibid. 8a One champion is taken from 
the Barrien. 1817 Scott Ivanhoe viii. At length the bar- 
riers were opened, and five knights advanced slowly into 
the area. 

+ b. Hence, the expression To fight at barriers, 
and Barriers as the name of a martial exercise in 
15th and 1 6th centuries. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1494 F ary an an. 1546 (R.) Chalengours . . at tilt, barriers 
and turney. 1*3* Act 94 Hen. VIII, xiii, 1 usees, tourneis, 
barriers . . or other mnreial feates. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. xii. 67 Like the Game of the Barriers wherein he that 
winneth today looseth tomorrow. x6o8 Middleton Fam. 
Love 111. vi. wks. 11 . 159 To see my gallant* play at bar- 
riers with scourge-sticks. x6i6 Bullokah, Barriers , a war- 
like exercise of men fighting together with short swords, 
and within some appointed compasse. 1605 Flktch rr Nobis 
Genii, il L 39 You shall not sec a mask or Barriers Or tilt- 
ing or a solemn christning. 1605 Bacon Masques, Ess. 
(Arb.) 540 For lusts, and Tourneys, and Barriers ; The 
Glories of them, are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the 
Challengers make their Entry. >6g8 Randolph in Ann. 
Dubrtnsia (1877) 19 What » the Barriers, but a Courtly way 
Of our more doune-right sport, the Cudgell-play T s6f* Ur. 
Hall Balm of Gilead 104 [He] puts him upon Tiltings, and 
Barriers, and publique Duels. 1839 Kkightley Hist. Eng. 
1. 445 He frequently fought at barriers. 
fig. sfiaa Wither in Farr's S. P. (x8a 8) 0x9 The* long- 
gowned worriers, Who play at Westminster, unarm'd, at 
barriers, a 1680 Butler Rem. (* 750) I. aso As he, who 
fought at Barriers with Solmasius Engag'd with nothing 
but nis Stile and Phrases. 

3 . Any natural obstacle which stops or obstructs 
passage, defends from foes, prevents access, or pro- 
duces separation ; a separating boundary-line. 

tyea M aundrell Jonm. Jem*. (1739) 39 In order to pass 
this Barrier, we turned up on the left hand, a 1744 Pope 


(j.) An ocean flows, Around our realm, a Wrrilr'ftm the 

! n n ir nn._ n.i • 


. massed with a barrier of heights. 1899 

Prescott Philip II, 1 . 11. vi. 907 No mountain barrier lay 


This plain a 

Prescott /<hi^ f if 8s |ls VI. W 
between France and Flanders. 

4 . Anything immaterial that stops advance hos- 
tile or friendly, that defends from attack, prevents 
intercourse or union, or keeps separate and apart. 

«7ee Pops Thebais 90 Fix, O Mum 1 the barrier of thy 
song at CEdipus. 17x5 Burnet Own Time an. 1685 iR.) 
The testa stood as a barrier to defend us from popery. »B> 
Young Nt. Th. m. 733 A good man, and on angel 1 those 
between How thin the barrier? 1778 GtaaoN Deck S P. I. 
60 Eveiy barrier of the Roman constitution had been 
levelled oy the vast ambition of the dictator, gffy Goowxn 
Enquirer 11. xO. 480 He . . erects a barrier betweenhiinself 
and his reader. 183a Ht. Mamtineau Ireland x*8 The bar- 
rier which they believed to separate the rich and the poor 
in Ireland. *899 Motley Dutch Rgp. u. IL (sWSfl) *jf Att 


BAHW1E. 

history shows how faebls are barriers of paper 
..against the torrent or., despotism. sMmiimmm Mongols 
aril 007 Felt to be berrien to the acceptance of Christianity. 

5. attrib., at in barrier fen. Comb., as barrier • 
tike, -net. Also barrier-act (see quot.) ; barrier- 
cate, a heavy gate closing the opening through a 
barrier ; barrier-pillar, barrier-reef (set* quot.) ; 
barrier treatp, a treaty fixing the frontier of a 
country, esp.the 4 Treaty of the Harriers * between 
Germauy, Great Britain, and Holland, signed at 
Antwerp 15 November 1715. 

1S6S Chamiim EtuyxL 1 . 71a * Barrier Act. .an act of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 8th January 
1697, intended as a barrier against innovations, and a hind- 
rance to hasty legislation. sSflg Sihglrtom Virgil L 0x5 
To cross the * Wrier fen. lip masxyat P. Sim/ U (1863) 
>S9 When we had crossed the moat, we found a "barrier- 
gate locked, ilg Darwin Voy. Nat. xx, There is a sire- 
plpty in the * barrier-like beach. 1884 D. Watt in S. 
Dawson Hmmdbk . Canada 379 The "bamer-neu and weirs 
of pale-faces. i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., * Harrier. 
/ Mart , pillars of coal, larger than ordinary, left at inter- 
vals to prevent too extensive crushing when the ground 
comes to be robbed, xftog Flinders in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 
35a Amongst the *barrier reefs, tig] Du la Bkchk Geol Ob- 
serv. xL x8i The Great *Uarrier Reef, extending off the east 
coast of Australia for about 1 100 miles, with a mean breadth 


BAJRBOW. 


face almost vertical and of enormous height Such a reef 
in called a * Barrier reef. 171a Luttrsll Brief Pel V 1 . 7 19 
The "barrier treaty made by the lord Townsend with the 
states general 1804 Gxo. 111 . in G. Rose Z><brfVs(i86o)H. 
177 He. .considered the "Barrier Treaty as. .a very effectual 
one . . for preserving the balance of power in Europe. 
Bairbr (hm-riai), v. [f. prec. sb .1 To close or 
shut with a barrier. Commonly with off, in. 

1776 C. Lkb in Sparks Cerr. A mer. Rev. (1653) 1 . 153 . 1 
shaft barrier ||ie principal streets. 1869 Daily News s July, 


r die principal streets. 1869 Daily m . 

A space was barriered off by ropes. 1879 K Mallesom in 
Lett. Clergy 51 The mountain tarn barriered in by its stu- 
pendous crags. 

Barriered, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -KDl.] Fur- 
nished with or confined by a barrier or barriers. 

1848 Rubkin Mod. Paint . 1 . 11. u vii. 1 3. 76 A weak, rip- 
pling, bound and barriered water, 
t MTTikit. Obs. Also barriquet. [dim. f. 
Babbioo, or F. barrique cask. (The French would 
be barriquette.)] A small cask, a firkin. 

x6si Coma., Barret , a ferkin or barriket Fillet it, a fir- 
kin. barriquet, small wine vessell. 

Barring (ba rig), vbl. sb. [f. Bab v. + -ing*.] 
The action of the vb. Bab : a Fastening np, in, 
or out, with a bar or bars. b. Exclusion, prohibi- 
tion. o. Marking or ornamentation with bars. 

c 1388 Chaucer Pert. T. 7343 The cost of embrowdyngs 
the degise, endentynge, barrynge . : and semblable wast of 
cloolh. 1440 Prom/. Parv. 34 Barrynge of doiys, ro- 
/agutacio. Barrynge of barneys, sti/aeio. PemtXonf. 

111.(1657)33 The exclusion and barring of haynous offenders 
from the assembly of Christians. 1874 CuArruLL Hist. Mns. 
I. viii. 166 When bars were first introduced, they were mere 
measures of time, therefore old barring is not to be followed 


1875 Posts Gains m. 448 The banring of any 
subsequent suit. 

d. Barring-out : a mode of schoolboy rebellion, 
when they shat the schoolroom or house against 
the master, and refuse to admit him until their 
demands are conceded. 

1708 Swift Jml. Mod. Lady Wks. 1735 lit. il 194 Not 
school -boys at a barring-out Rais'd ever such incessant 
rout 1847 Tennyson Prime. Concl. 66 Revolts, republics, 
revolutions, most No graver than a schoolboys* bamng-out. 
1876 Grant Bnrgh . Sch. Scat. 11. v. 188 Another barring-out 
in the high School of Kdlnburgh, ended more tragically. 

e. attrib ., as in Barring engine : small auxiliary 
engine for starting large mill engines ; so called 
from the employment of a crow-bar to move a fly- 
wheel round for a portion of a revolution, and as- 
sist in setting the engine going. 

x88g Engineer as May New Patent Barring Engine. 
BaTZing, p/l. a. [f. as prec, + -ing*.J Fasten- 
ing up, in, or out ; restraining, prohibitive. 

1967 Drant Horned Ars P. A. v, vnbearded youth, at 
last rid from the Tutors barring charge. 

Bmrri&f (bin ij),frep. [absolute use of pr.pple. 
of Bab v. 8 : cf. similar use of saving, excepting ; 
also notwithstanding, pending, during.] Exclud- 
ing from consideration, leaving out of account, 
omitting, excepting, except 
1481-99 Howard Honseh. Bits. 083, vj«. yards*, barln one 
pese, ollynnen cloth. iil ix. (1719) 

169 It is allow'd, .toa Christian, barring the wrong done to 
Religion, to make use of the help and advice of the Devil 
176a tr. DnhameTs Hash. 1. viii. 38 Barring It's being so 
near the stable, wm Gown. Morris in Sparks Lye 4 
Writ. (183a) II. a8x That immense army (barring accidents) 
will be completed. 184s D* Quincey CeteridgeVika. XII. 
86 Nobody dee, barring the author, knew. 

Barring, vbl. sb. Obs. cry of elephant : see Babb. 
N BanugtoniB. Bet. roamed after the Hon. 
D. Barrington .1 A genus of flowering found 

in parts of India, Australia, America, and Africa. 

rim Matsxs Tretoaneore soo The Barringtonia, with its 
pendulous racemes of lovely pink tassels. 

Borrlimur (berristax). Forms: 6-7 feartater, 
6-8 buraricr, 7 barraeter, 7- baniifrr. [£ 


Bab shy (or F. barn or med.L. fl am e) 1 the rest 
of the word is obscure, being formerly written 
-ester, -aster, bat now -titer, perh. after words like 
chorister, so/kister, bat there ut no trace of an earlier 
*barrist , like chorist, sophist; Spelman cites 1 6 th c. 
L. bar raster ius (probably formed from the Eng.).l 

A student of tne law, who, having been calfed 
to the bar, has the privilege of practising as advo- 
cate in the superior courts of law. The formal title 
is barrister*at-taw ; the equivalent designation in 
Scotland is advocate. 

Tha name originated in the ancient internal arrangements 
of the Inna of Court : see quot. 1543 infra, and Bar sb. *4. 
But by 1600, it sms currentfy associated with the bar of the 
courts of justice, at which utter-barristers had before that 
date secured the right to plead, formerly possessed only by 
sergeants and apprentices-at-law. 

c ima T.. Denton, N. Bacon, and R. Cary, Return ie 
HonTVltl. of State of Isms of Court (in Waterhouse Com- 
ment. on Forteseue 1663, 344) The whole company and 
fellowship of learners is divided . . into three . . degrees : 
. . Benchers, or as they call them in some of the houses, 
Readers, Utter-Barretters, and Inner. Barrtsters , .Utter* 
Barretters are such, that (or their learning and continuance, 
are called by the Readers to plead and argue In tha said 
house doubtful cases and questions . . and are called Utter. 
Barrosters for that they, when they argue the said Motes, 
sit uttermost on the formes which are called the Barr, and 
this degree is the chiefest. .in the house, next the Benchers. 
All the residue of learners are called Inner-Barretters, 
which are the youngest men. r 1370 Pride 4 Lowl (1841) 
jo Therefore beseech I . . Uarresters, or how so ye be termed, 


, 1603 Holland Plutarch's 

Mor. 167 Expert Advocates or Barristers . . to plead for us. 
a 16x3 Ovkrhury A Wifs (1638; 176 The velvet breeches he 
wus first made Borester in. x6x6 Bullokar, Barretter , he 
that isallo wed to plead causes at the bonre. a X674CLARENDON 
Hist . Reb. 1 . 111. 158 William Pryn,a Barrester of Lincoln's- 
Inn. xna T. Wood Inst. Laws Eng. (1763)465 A Barrister 
(heretofore called an Apprentice of tne Law) is a counsellor 
learned in tha Law . . admitted to plead without tha Bar. 
1709 Land. Gan. No. 6380/14 Joshua Ireland . . Barrister at 
Law. 1768 Blackrtune Comm. III. a6 Of advocates, or 
counsel, there are two species or degrees ; barristers, and 
serjeants. >836 Hoi. Smith Tin Trum/. (1876) 3a All brief- 
less barristers will please to consider themselves excepted, 
b. Inner, Utter , Vacation barrister (all obs.): tee 
quot. and of. e 1 545 above. Revising barrister : one 
appointed to reviae the llats of peraona qualified 
to vote for Membera of Parliament 
a X947 in Dugdale Orig. fund. (167x1 148 The Masters 
commens are ferder divided into three Companies ; that is 
to say, no Utter- Barristers, Utter-Barristers, and Benchers. 


1984 Wills 4 Jnv. N. C. (i860) 105 So longe as ho remayneth 
at th’ins of courte, vntyll he be utter borester. 1807 Cowell 
Inter/r. %v. Utter-Barristers f A barrister newly called is to 
attend the six next long Vacations the Exercise of the House 
..and is therefore for those three years called a Vacation 
Barrister. And they are called utter Barristers, i Pleaders 
without the Bar to distinguish them from Benchers . . who 
are sometimes admitted to plead within the Bar. 1833 
Penny CycL III. 503 Students of the law under the degree 
of utter barristers, took their places nearer to the centre of 
the hall and farther from the bar, and from this manner of 
distribution appear to have been called inner barristers. 

Barrister, obs. f. Baluster, Banister. 

186a Fuller Worthies m. it A leaden Tairas, with Railes, 
and Barristers. 186a Gerries Print. (1663) 13 To spare 
charges of Rails, Barretters and Pedestals. 1863 — Connect 
69 All Barristers at one penny an inch. 

Borrisrtorial (baeristl»riai) f a. [f. prec. after 
ministerial.] Of or pertaining to a barrister. 

1839 Black tv. Mag. XLvI. 3s The youthful aspirant for 
barristerial honours. 1864 Kingsley What does Newman 
mean 1 41 Great literary, and even barristerial ability. 

Ba*rri*tar*fcip. [f. Barrister + -ship.] The 
position of a barrister. 

1839 Blachw. Mag. XLVI. 39 Barristers . . eat their tedious 
way to a. .revising barrutersnip. 1884 S/ectator 148X Here 
..is a writer thrusting his bamstership on our notice. 

Barriatrartlon. nonce-wd. [f. after minis- 
tration, registration.] The action of a barrister. 

>83 y Syo. Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 984/1 The 
one thing wanting to sublunary happiness— the great prin- 
ciple of Commission, and sis years' Barristration. 
Barrow (barren), sb\ Forms: 1 biorg, 1-3 
boors, 1-1 beorh, a beoruh, 3 berh;, borow, 
4 ben, bergh, beru), beruh, berw, (borw, borj, 
borgb, burgh), 6 barow, (7 barrough), 6- bar- 
row. See also Babgh, Burrow. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. beorg (t-berg)~ OS., OHG. berg, MDu. berch, 
Ger., Du. berg, Goth. *bairgr OTeut Hergo-z, 
all masc. ; cf. ON. berg and bjarg (neat.) * rock.* 
Cogn. with OSlav. brlgd mountain, height, OIr. 
brigh mountain, Skr. vrhant, Zend barezant high 
Aryan *bhergh height In Eng. literature, the 
word went out of use before 1400, but was pre- 
served, in special senses, in the north, dial, bargh, 
barf, and south-western barrow ; the latter has since 
been taken back into archaeological and general 
use from the * barrows' of Salisbury Plain, etc.] 
f 1 . A mountain, mount, hill, or hillock. (Ap- 
plied, as the date becomes later, to lower eminences.) 

* 8 ls K. Ataman Ores, l L f is pa beoigas >e mon kmfc 
Alpls. c soon Ags. Goo/. Luke ill « Ale mnnt and beorh 
byp geayfierod. c 119s in Wright Voe. 99 Hul net beoruh. 
saag lay. >s 3 if Vnoer one beriqc. Ibid. 10854 Seggsa 
Yoder hempen [lego bortwe] mid borasn, mkl hunden. 1340 


Caw. 4 Cfr. Knt. tt/e A bal) berj, M abonka, i gwU fWt. 
P. PlZ, viil bs 7 Toenne shall pm Mancha at a bsjghjr.n 


termed Barrowes, like as in the Midland parts of EH. _ 
they call them Lowes, commonly and truly held to be tha 
Sepulchre! of tho Danes. *771 Pennant Tours Scot. (1774) 


Dodoeus 1 

gurnet- or knappes. s 48 a Fuller Worthies l a*e PlMiad 
on a little Barrough within Randomo-shot of the Enefoy. 
2 . Still in local use : a. in the southwest, forming 
part of the name of hills, as Cadon Barrow in 
Cornwall, Trentishoe Barrow in North Devon, 
Bull Barrow in Dorset ; b. in the north, usually 
a long low hill, as Barrow near Derwentwateq 
Whitbarrow in North Lancashire : see Bargh. 

8. A mound of earth or stones erected In early 
times over a grave ; a grave-mound, ■ R tumulus. 

c moo ASlfric fosh$m vii. 98 (Bosw.) Worhton mid stteom 
Anne steApne beorh him ofer. c seoo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 114 
Deoe wyrt . . bifi conned abutan byrsenne.fr on beoreom. 
1578 Lamrabdr Peramb. Kent (i8a6> 39s These MUocka, in 
the West Countris (where is no small store of the Uke) 
are milled Rarowee . . which signlfiath Sepulchras. 1898 I, 
Chaloner in D. King Vale Reyali iv. xo Those round hllb, 
which in tha Plains of Wiltslura are .. by the Inhabitant! 

ft Mi* “ ‘ 1 ' 

ily« 

.„jPii 

185 Aplain, on which are five earthen tnmnU, or barrows. 
1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. S44 Another barrow was con- 
secrated to the Pittmans and the slaves, xfgx D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) I. 85 Sir Richard Colt Hoars . . adopted 
a subdivision, which embraces fourteen different kinds of 
barrows, classified according to their shape. x8Ao Trnny- 
ron Tit bonus 71 Grassy barrows of the happier dead. 1877 
Gsernwrll & Rolleston (title) British Barrows; n record 
of the examination of sepulchral mounds. 

4 . dial. A mound or heap. 

1869 Blackmork Lome D. Utl 18 John lay on the ground 
by a barrow of heather. 1881 Raymond Miming Gloss* 
Barrow (Coraw.), a heap of attic or rubbish. 

Borrow (tae'ree), sb? Obs. exc. dial. Forma : 

1 bears, bearh, berg* 3 barn, 4 bares, fi barowe, 
6 barrowe, 6- barrow. [Common Tent.: OE. 
bears (:—barg) — Fris. batrg, MDu. barch, Du. barg, 
OHG. ba*ug, bark, MHG. bare (< barges ), Ger. 
barch , ON. obrgr OTeut, +bargu-z or bargwo-z ; 
not known beyond Teutonic.] 

L A castrated boar ; a swine. Still dial, 
a sooo Riddles (Grain) all. 106 Fmttra bonne animated 
•win, bearx bellende on bdowudi. 19m Linditf. Got/. 
Matt. viL 6 Ne sendas xe mere-grotta iurra before berg 
{Ruskw. swinum). a xsso OwlQNtght. 408 He wile of boro 
wurchen bare) [v.r. bareh]. 1097 R. Glouc. S07 IHel hadde 
an vatte baru ynome. 139B Trxvioa Barth. De P. R. xviil 
I xxxvii. (1495) 836 Amonga the tame swyne the melee be 
callyd boom and barowes. 1577 B.G000E //*«&< 1586) issb, 
Take . . of Barrowes grease very olde two poundes. 1709 
Bradley Fam. Diet. av. Mange, Anoint them with stale 
Barrows- Lord. 1741 Com/L Fam.-Piece iil 498 Better to 
keep all Boars and Sows, and no Barrows. 1884 Catkin 
Devon Provinc ., Barrow, a castrated boar, 
b. In later times commonly barrow-hog, -pig. 

1947 Records Jodie. Ur. 61 b, Tame barrowdiogB. S888 
A. m. tr. GabethonePs Bh. Physic rss/b Take the greaceol 
a little redde Barrowe Pigga. 1893 W. Rorestson PhraseoL 
Gen. 739 A barrow -hog, /orcus cat trains. Mod. Kent. Died* 

I bought two open sows and one barrow pig. [In moat of 
the dialect glossaries.) 

1 2 . A badger. Obs. rare. (? mispr. for bauson), 

igga Huloet, Badger, barrow, brocke, or grays beasta. 

8. Comb., barrow - Wok, the fatty membrane 
covering the kidneys of a hog; barrow-ghttlinsa, 
pig's cmtterlings ; intestines, bowels. 

x<73 Turbebv. Fatcenrie 363 An unguent made of Barrowe 
flicke. x6xx L. Barsky Ram Alley ve. in Dodsl. O. P. (178a) 
V. 484 My barrow-guttling* grumble And would have food. 
1705 Bradley Fam, Diet- s.v. Mange, Take a Pound of 
Barrow-flick. 

Burrow (bre* rods, sb .» Forms : 4 barowe, 5 
barwo, barow, 5-0 barowe, 6 barrowe, 5- bar- 
row. [ME. barowe points to an OE. * bearwe , 
barwe, OTeut *barwd- or barwbn-, a derivative of 
ber-an to Biar : cf. the MHG. here hand-barrow, 
rade-ber(e, now in Thuringian dial rade-berre, 
wheel-harrow (Lexer I. 197, II. 333 # Cenoveeto- 
rium, radeber': cf. qnot. 1483 in sense a below) 
OTeut. baryd-. Cf. also ON. barar pi. OTeut 
*bard- ; and with long vowel OE. bkr WGer, 
♦fldrdt, OTeut. *bfrd- 9 Bier.] 

1 . A utensil for the carrying of a load by two or 
more men ; a stretcher, a bier ; spec, a flat rectan- 
gular frame of transveree bars, having shafts or 
' trams ' before and behind, by which it is carried ; 
sometimes with four legs to raise it from the 
ground. Now more usually called hand-barrow 
to distinguish it from the wheel-barrow : see neat. 
rxM Bsket 899 This ich echolde beo thider (bore hi 
* inhere, ex " ' ^ 


1490 Hrnryson Mouse 4 Prog, 

For thou war better heir of stane the harrow. 1939 Covxa- 
dalb Acts v^ ij ^ T hey brought out the sycks . . and layed 


and barowes. >830 Shbiwood lv., A 
hand barrow, civiers . . A bras. A necke-barrow, cMsre d 
col 1889 WoaunoE Syst. Agric. (x68x) 30s Barrow, is of 
two sorts; either a Hand-barrow, or a Wheel-barrow, aftty 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. vu. v. IIL 379 Tho wounded ..defile w 


2 . a. A modification of the preceding, having 
ooe small wheel inserted between the front shafts, 
so that it can be poshed by a single man, the body 



or frame being ninally converted Into t kind 
shallow open box ; move folly celled whul-barrow. 
b. Also, in London and its vicinity, a s m al l two* 
Wheeled cart similarly noshed by the shafts a hand* 
cart, or ' costermongers barrow.' 

• tdm Occlkvk De Reg. Print, 9B3 Lade a carte or fille a 
borwe. 1496 Pot. Poems (1I59) IL 169 Haifa here shippes 
. .wyth borowe* are laden, e >440 Prom}. Parv. 105 Crowds 
vytM a barow, einsvecto . ant Cath. Angi ae A Barrow, 
eonovectorium. sfifie Huloet, Barrowe for to carve out 
dungr. or filthe, caenouectorim n. 1768 Oouax Good Nat . 
Man 11. i. (1780) 40 He had ecarce talenu to be groom* 
porter to an orange barrow, if id Southey Poet’s Piter. 
1. >6 Carte, barrowe, coach a*, hurry from all side* xfljp 


Carlyle fr. Rev. 1. xi. 11. 7oSetting down hie own barrow, 
be snatches the Abbe's ; trundles it fast, like an infected 
thing, ilg Whittock Bk. Trades (1849) 17 He has to 
wheel It (bread] In a barrow round to the customer* 
b. The contents of a barrow, a barrowful. 
usf Shahs. Merry W. ul y. 4 To be carried In a Basket 
Uke a barrow of butchers OflUL 
8. Salt-making. A conical basket into which the 
wet salt is pat to drain. 

tfiflfi Plot Stuffordsh, 94 Which (the corned salt] they put 
Into wicker baskets they call Barrows, made in a Conical 
form. 0x7x8 K kmmett MS. Lansd. 1033 (HalKw.) At 
Nantwlch and Droltwich, the conical baskets wherein they 
put the salt to .. drain .. are celled barrows. A barrow con- 
tained about six peck* 

4 . Comb., as barrow-maker ; + barrow-bunter, 
barrow-man, -woman, one employed in wheeling 
a burrow; barrowful, the quantity that fills a 
barrow; barrow-tram, the shaft of a barrow; 
barrow-way (Mining), tee quot. 

177s Smollett Hum/hr. CL (18x9) 149, 1 saw a dirty 
•barrow-bunter in the street, c 1489 Diefy Myst. (1883) il 
97 A # barowfull . . of horsdowng. 1881 Miss Braddon 
As/ A. XEvii, To buy a * barrowful of red and orange pots 
and pans. 1468 Medulla Gram. In Cot A, Angi. ea Vecti- 
emlarius , a *barwe-maker. 1c tfige La HkrriEs in Calder- 
wood Hist. Kirk (iSiil II. 4x7 note. He scorned to be a 
•barrowman. stsa (Togo 3 Perils of Man II. 396 Old 
masons are the best •barrowmen. slip Christu Kirk* 
186 Than followit feymen rycht onadelrd, Bet on with 
•barrow trammis. iter Colyil Whigs Sunlit.. 11751) 19 His 
arms were stiff Uka *ham>w-tratn* sfig Scott Guy M. 
alvi, Ye black •harrow-tram o' the kirk. 1851 Coal-tr. 
Terms Northumbld. 4 Dark. 7, * Barreubway. the way 
along which the barrow-men put the corves or tabs of coals 
• . laid with tram* plates or bridge-rails, c 1475 in Wright 
Voc. s68 Psraatmia % a •barowwoman. *818 Ham. Mohr 
Betty Brown, Tales (1830) II. 389 A # barrow* woman . . is as 
much her own mistress on Sundays as a duchess. 
Banrow (bsc-ra®), sbA Also {north, dial.) bar- 
rio, borry. p connected with 0£. btorgan to 

protect, cover*] (Also in comb., borrow-ooat.) A 
long sleevelets flannel garment for infants. 

1898 Halliwell, Barricoat, a child's coat : a word In use 
In the Northumbrian dialect. 1884 Cassells Mat. Apr. 
903/1 {Baby clothing L The barrow-coats are best made of 
ml Welsh flannel. 

Burrow (bsrw), v. [f. Barrow rd.«] To 
wheel or transport in a barrow ; cf. to cart 
1674 Rat A Horn Work Whitby 130 When it is snflidently 
burned they barrow it Into a pit. 186a Boaaow Wild Wales 
I1L 84 Barrowing stones on a Welsh road. 
Bwrrowiat. Hist. One who followed, or held 
the tenets of, Henry Barrowe, one of the founders of 
Independency or Congregationalism, executed along 
with John Greenwood, ui 1503, for nonconformity 
to the Church of England. (Barrowe has been by 
some identified with Martin Marprelate .) 


rowists..who say that the Church of England is Sodom, 
Babylon, and Amt ilflaG. Hontinotoh in Chicago Ad* 
vs wee ix Dec., The Barrowist party in New England. 
Bunmlet (bwiitfldt), Her. Also -ette. [dim* 
of *barrult % assumed dim. of F. barre, or Bar /A t.] 
The fourth part of a bar, the half of a closet. 

xg6a Lbioh Armorie 67 b. The field is sanauin, a Barralet, 
Or. 1 jfifi Pornv Heraldry (1787) 74 The Closet which con- 
tains toe half of the Bar, and the Barralet which is the half 
of the Closet. s88p Busks Peerage 1167 Or, two barrulets 
a* between three wolves' heeds erased. 

BfoTrnloty, a. Her. [L prec. + -y.]- Bar- 
bu lt. (In mod Diet*] 

Bfiinly (bte-ridfll), a. Her. 5 also 6 -ley, -lye, 
o-lfo. [pd.AF.barruUe, t *basrule: seeBARRUXJBT,] 
(A field) Crossed by barrulets or small bars. 

sgfia Lbioh A r m or ie <1397)49 He bearetb of ten berruley, 
Argent and Amro. 1864 Boms* Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. 
xv. ifil The paternal shield .. was timpiy barruly (the bars 
sans nombrt) erg., and a* Ibid. av. S34 The points berruUf* 
anent and ssuxe. 

Barnr (biri), a. Her, [a. F. barrl barred, f. 
barrtr to Hab. 1 (A field) Divided horizontally 
into a number of equal parts by bam of two colour* 
arranged alternately. 

iaNJA St. Albans , Her. D. vfl. He bstith bwrri of siluer 
and sable, hn Bossawau. A rmorie 1* sib, The blason 
,. bow they dim from playne artnes bam* (See quota* 
lion for BnprJ >884 Boutell Heraldry Hist . 4 Pqh av. 
an This dMI cf De Gxev with the bear field 

a., divided Into Doth ban and 
bends, wfth coloon alternating. Barry-aa<bnly 
bitty; but with the lines bounding the ban 


made wavy. Sany-yMy undivided into a number 
of equal 4 pile** or wedge-shaped piece*, horisontally 
arranged, and alternately coloured. 
s8st Gwilum Heraldry v. in. (tfifio) 969, Iv. 371. 
t Burn#. Ob*, esc. dial, [Common Teals OE. 
brnrs, bears (:— Awv)~MDa. bars, Du. boars, MHG. 
bars,Ger. borsch , t root Abort-, bars-, whence OHG. 
burst, OE. byrst. Sc. birss 'bristle.'] Name of a 
species of fish : the original form of the word sub- 
sequently corrupted to Bass, and Babb(s; still 
retained in some dialects. 

A&Lratc dost in W dicker /1B0 Lupus, net semrdo, 
evom Ags. Voc. (bid /391 Ly/us, ban. no 
jas LycL Supp., Horse, in tdtthyology, an English 
for tne common paarch. i860 H. Riley Liber 
Custom. Gloa*, Bardsss, a perch, which in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland is still known as bares* 

Baroelotto, -alett, var. Bbrorlxt, Obs., bound. 
Barot(o, obs. pa. t of Burst v. 
Bnrotnou,diaLf. Bur8T(en)nk88 , Obs., rupture. 
Burt., an abbreviation of the title Barokkt, 
commonly written after the name of one who holds 
that rank, to supplement the prefixed Sir, also given 
to a Knight; e.g. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart 
iSiiThonhom In Examiner «6 Apr. 370/1 When he saw 
Bart, against a man's name, he thought it stood for 1 bartered' 
tButayrl. Obs. rare fa. F. bartavelle, 
a name given, according to Lavallee, on account of 
the birds monotonous note, f. med.L. bartavella 
for vertevella (cf. Pr. bartaveo) windlass, f. vert/re 
to turn.] The Red Partridge. 

1779 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX I II. •Janets, Buffon 
contends that the evpfitf of Aristotle does not mean the 
common partridge, but tne bartaveL (1819 in Raas Cycl. 
* v. Tetrao , The bartavella of Buffon . . the Greek or great 
red partridge of Willughby.] 

Bartelemy, a. * . Barthilemy Bartholomew. 

(bftutai), v. [App. a derivative form- 
ation from bar at, Barb at v. ; cf. sense of F. barater 
' to cheat, cousen. . to trucke, scours* barter, ex- 
change' (Cotgr.), in Godefroy •* ' troquer, dchanger 1 
under date 1373, It barattan 1 to barter, trucke, 
chop and change one thing for another* (Florio 
1 59 °)» Sp. baratar • to sell cheape. or deceive.’ With 
the final -eh, cf. batter, falter, stutter ; but an in- 
termediate form 'barat-er connecting barat and 
barter has not been found.] 

1 . trans. To give (a commodity) in exchange for 
something taken as of equivalent value; distin- 
guished from purchase and sell, which imply that 
money is given for the commodity. To barter away : 
to dispose of by baiter; efi also a. Const, for 
{with obs.) a thing, with a person. 

*1440 Promt. Pare. 95 Bartryn or changyn, or chafers 
oons thynge tor a othcre, cambie. 1*90 Palsgr. 444/1 It is 
a comen feats of marchauntes to barter \trocqu*r\ wars for 
ware. 1990 Shake 1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 31 But with a baser 
man erf Arms by farre, Once, in contempt, they would haue 
barter'd me. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles l 1. iv. 93 They, by 
tent Commerce .. barter and exchange commodities, 
with other, a 1704 Locks (J.) He also bartered away 
plums that would have rotted in a week, for nut* that would 
last good . . a whole year. 1796 Coleridge nrta. Melanch. 
Let. Wk* I. 87 Barter for food the jewels of his crown. 
1833 Hr. Mastinbau Charmed Sea iv. 44 Those who have 
little merchandise to barter away. 

2 . fig. a. To exchange. 

160a Warmer Alb. Eng. ix. xllx. (161a) 396 Such hearts to 
barter blowe* 1664 H. More Myst. /nig. v. 19 They have 
. . bartered away one great evil for several other* 1848 
Kingsley Samis Trag. ul L 18, 1 but barter Leas grief for 
greater. 

b. To part with for a consideration, usually a 
mercenary or unworthy one ; to bargain away. 

1664 Decay Chr. Piety (J.) They will barter away their 


rights 

„ 1869 W. Phillips Speeches 

EL 49 The greatest hour erf the age was bartered away. 

3 . intr.io trade by exchange of commodities, 
1488 in Arnold Chron. (1811) ssp To sale, barter, and 
upye in our sayd landis and lordship* xfiafi Qua 
r bums il v. (17181 83 With thy bastard bullion thou 
' i of price. " ' “ 


EmSi 


barter'd for wares of price. 1865 Livingstons Zambesi six. 
9Bi We did not see much evidence of a wish to barter. 

Bsurtor (bft itM), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act or practice of trafficking oy exchange 
of commodities ; track. 

ittt West Symb ol B j. ft 96 The putting of each thing® 
In fellowship or barter. 1877 Y as barton Eng. Imprest. 186 
In the way of barter, the Pin-Makers may have . . Bacon 
from Shrewsbury for Pin* X796 Bum Regie. PemeeVPsM. 
VI IL 934 Diffeienoea arising trout the spirit of huckstwftng 
and barter. 18*7 Livingstons True. xx. 407 Salt •• and 
calico are the common medium of barter, 

2 . fig. Exchange, interchange 

18x9 Sooty Ivamkoe snuXL 1 will ekclmiige no mors caflb 
with thee, having been a loser by the barter. 1844 Ki no- 
la kx Emm s il (1878) 94 We nuule our sultan way through 
the darkness with scarcely one Mrter of word* 

3 . Goods to be bartered or traded in bv exchange. 

imb Felton (J.) Ladies that change plate, for china : for 

which the laudable traffidc of old clothes is much lb* fairest 


barter, shorn Stums In WeUeUey 2>i%% 577 Place jooda 
and grain may be made barter for any quantity of coffee. 


b AMtmm* 

4 . Arith, The compotetion of the quantity or 
value of one commodity, to be given for a known 
quantity and value of another j the 'rale* or method 
of computing this. 

Birwm (bfi'Jtoiai). [f. as prec. + »sa.] One 
who barten; a petty or mercenary trafficker. 

s8sx Coro*, Permmtaieur , a bartercr, ex * 

F. Whits Refl. Fisher 964 The oaely or ] 

bearer, and Barterer or this Treason* 1794 

Reiig. Musing* vii, Soul-hardened bartererx of human 
blood. 1837 W. Ware Lett.fr. Palmyra xiil {18601 906 A 
community of money-maker* huckster* and barterer* 

BfiTtirixg. vbL sb. [f. as pvec. + -mol.] 
Trading or trafficking by exenange of commodities. 

1x440 Promp. Pare. %% Bartrynge, or chaugynge of 
chafyre, cambium, ufbg Act 1 Hen. VII, viH, The jm 


tfiya Ck, h Crt. Roms * Shall 
be Cud aside? f$$x IIayrkw 


. ids Act 1 

of them. *6,^ _ 

the bartering for Masses . . be Cud aside? 

Lend. Labour 394 The crockeiy-wsre and glass-sellers, .a 
peculiar from their principle of bartering, 
t Ba-rtory. Obs. Also 6 bartry, 7 bartrie, 
•terie. [f. Barter + -r. Cf. Barratry, and It. 
baratteria 4 bartring or chaflring one thing for 
another 1 (Florio 1611).] 

1 . Traffic by exebange, barter ; « prec 

1970 Act S3 EEs. viL | x Using.. tbs Trade of Mer- 
chandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, Rechang* 
Bartry. xfifia Fuller Worthies iv. 8 By the battery or 
change of Wares and Commodities. 

2 . Wares for barter or exchange; 

0x898 Mrdu Whs. l xL 45 They permitted a Market of 
Oxen aud Sheep, Doves and other bartery. 

Barton, Sc. var. Buxtabor, -achr ; cf. Bartizan. 
t Barth. Obs. exc. dial. [Origin unknown. 
Welsh barth 'floor* does not explain the sense. 
Wedgwood suggests derivation from OE. beorgan 
'to protect, shelter, ’ but no instance is known of the 
required OE. derivative *bcorhp. See Bchth.] A 
warm sheltered place for cattle and aheep. 

tm Tussek limb. (1878) 73 Warrne barth giue lams. 
Ibid. 63 In tempest . . Warmc barth, vnder hedge, is a 
sucker to beast. >674 Ray S . 4 E . Ceuntr. Wds. 98 Barth , 
a warm place or pasture for calves or hunb* (So 17*7 
Bradley Pam . Diet .) 

Bartholomew, (bar^fomf&n). a. [f. L. 
Bartkolomse-us , Gr. BapOoKo pai-os 4 -an.] Of or 
pertaining to Bartholomew or Bartholomew's-day. 

X64E Howell Dodonds Gr. 49 The Trinacrian Vesper* 
and Bartholomean Massacre, were nothing to thi* 

Bartholomew (bajj»p lrfimsr). Also b Bartel- 
mew* -tylmew, -tilmew, 7 -tholmew, -thlo- 
mew ; and, after F. Barthilemy, 7 - Bartlemy 
(b&ut'lmi), 7 Barteiemy, 8 Bart lemy. [partly 
ad. L. Bartholommus , Gr. BapOoKoptuot ; partly a. 
F. Barthilemy .] 

a. Name of one of the twelve apostle* the festival 
in whose honour is held on the aqth of August 
{Bartholomcw-day, -tide). b. On this day, in 
1572, took place the great massacre of the Protes- 
tants in France, o. On the same day, in 1662, 
the penalties of the English Act of Uniformity 
{Bartholomew Act) came into force, d. At the 
same time of year, a fair was held annually from 
1133 to 1855. at West Smithfield {Bartholomew 
Bair) ; whence the name was applied to articles 
sold at it, e.g. Bartholomew-baby or -puppet (a 
doll), ‘beef, 1 boar-pig, , -ware ; see also quol 1777. 

a. ififlX ‘1 Im». Ch. Good* Stafferdsk. 6s, ij challeses were 
stolon owtfl of the church* abowt Bartelmewe tydo. e xfiafi 
Dick gf Devon tv. L io Old PL (1883) II. 59 What a boning 
you make, as if you were a fly at Bartholomew-tydo at a 
Butcher's stall 1678 Trial Coleman 80 Where was you 
tho last Bartholomew day? 1894 Thackeray Newcomer I. 
■S3 It being the Bortlemyttde vacation. 

D. 1646 Buck Rich, ill . 69 A glimpse like that Barthol- 
mew in France . . All such slaughters from thence call'd 
Bartelemies . . in a perpetuall Stigma of that Butchery 


_ 1907 Shake a _ 

tydie Bartholmew Bore-pigg* 1814 B. Jonbom Bartholo- 
mew Fair 1. vl iN.) For the very calling it a Bartholomew 
pig, and to eat it so, is a spice or idolatiy. c s4g Howell 
Lett. (1690) I. e Freighted with mere Bartholomew were, 
with trite and trivial phrases only, ififio Hexham Dutch 
Diet., Geroocki vleosck, smoaked meat* or Bartholomew 
beef* xfi68 R. Lbbtxahok “ 

their Eyes (like a Bartlemy- _ , 

moving the Head). 1670 brooks 

. .were dressed up like fentxstical antics, and women Uke 
Barthokmiew-baMe* 17x1 Shawms. Chmrac. •1797) I. e8 A 
choke droll or puppet-show at Bartlemy-fiur. S777 Howard 
Prisons Eng. (X780) 177 There are four floors (in the Fleet) 
. . betides the ctilar-floor, called Barthotomew-Fair. 

Bartilfia (biitixse n). [In no dktlonuy bdm 
1800; not in Todd 181 8, nor Craig 1847. Appur- 
ently first uied by Sir Walter Scott, ana doe to a 
miaconoeptioii of a 17th c. illiterate Sc. flpellhqL 
bertisem, tor bertiehtg, i.e. bntinosg, Bratts «M,T. 
bretascs (BRattiob), a. OK. bntesche, 'battSomcAted 
parapet, originally of wood and temporary.' Bar- 
than if tbus merely a spurious * modem antkra*' 
which had no existence u the timet to which kit 
attributed.] 

A battlemcated parapet at the top of a castle ok 



church t eqk an over-htagtag battlraented turret 
projecting from an angle at & top of a tower, etc. 

[turn WvcuF Set. M? (x86$) I. 791 De hijest part erf Ms 
tour u Driteyiing of chorit* 14*3 Calk. AttgL 4V1 Bretas, 
ynge, p r epmna e mhun. . (tot Ra c. P i ite nm em in Statist. 
Ace. IV. & (Jam.) ThaTth* . 


colours ba put upon tha bertixsae of tha steepl*] 
Soott A farm. vi. U, lta varying chela did oombir 




r machicoulis, 

iuunadiatahr over tha doorway. 

attrib. sum Soott Eve 4/ St, John 107 Ha mounted tha 
narrow stair. To tha bartixan seat. [See also the /ntred.} 
Jig. sflUafoANNA B Aiu.it Met. Leg. Lady y. B. ConcL 1$ 

' «• P- pee- ♦■*>*•] Fur. 
nished with a bartixan or bartizan* 
iSiS-Scott Hrt. Midi, sxvi, A half-circular turret, battle- 
mentacL or, to use the appropriate phimae, bartixan ’d on the 
top. 1134 H. Miller Scenes * Leg. vi. (1857) 79 A amall 
court . , bartiaaned and turreted. 

Barttom iy: see Bartholomew. 
tSiTt^ili Obs. [f. Bartalo, name of an emi- 
nent Italian lawyer bom 1313 + -iw.] A student 
of Bartolo ; one skilled in the law. 

xden Daniel RA. Sir T. Eger-ten xifi, These great Italics 
BartoUsta Galled in of purpose to explain the law. 
Burton (b&iUn). Forma : 1 bore-ton, 7 bar- 
ten, barton, 7-9 dial, barken, 6- barton. [OK. 
bfri-tdn barley-enclosure, courtyard, farmstead, 
etc., f. b%rt barley (flee Bear sb%) + ttln enclosure: 
see Town. C£ Barn, OE. Acre mm.] 
fl A threshing-floor. Obs. ; only in OE. 
caao Linditf. Goxp. Matt. ill. is Derh dmnsade bare- tun 
[V Jig. aroam] his. 

2. A farm-yard. (The regular modern sense.) 
sggs Huloet, Barton or place enclosed where husbandry 
is vsed, cokers. 1674 Ray S. 4 E. Countr. Weis. 58 A 
Barken or (as they use it in Sussex' Barton : a yard of a 
house, a backside. 178! Bailey, Barton . . a Backside, 
Fold-yard or Out-house. sSx6 South kt Poet's Pilgr. 111. 41 
Spacious bartons clean, well-wall'd around, Where all the 
wealth of rural life was found. 

attrib. 1787 Winter Syst. H usb. 59 Stale urine and barton 
drainingjare greatly preferable to dung. 1861 Baines Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. I. 79 Flop Down into barken pon\ 

8. A demesne farm ; the demesne lands of a 
manor, not let out to tenants, bnt retained for 
the lord's own use. 

[Afonast. Angl. II. 887 (Du Cange), Et in Bertonia mea 
dc Cadebam unum locum ad construendam aliam grangUm. 
1303 Rot. 17 Rich. II (Spelman), Guliclmu* le Scrope . . 
habet Castrum, villam et bertonam de Marlebergh.] 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holtnshed HI. 303/a He also did ..pur- 
chase the lordship and house of Clist Sachiafield, and . . did 
inlaige the Barton thereof, by gaining of Cornish wood. 
x6oa Carew Cornwall 36 a. That part of the demaines. 
which appertaineth to the Lord's dwelling house, they call 
hie Barten. or Bert on. 1704 Load. Com. No. 6*51/3 The 
Barton of Tregarrick . . contains 80 Acres of . . good Land, 
150 Acres of good Arabic, etc. 1813 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon 053 A fine grove of Scotch and silver fir on the 
barton of Bridestow. 

attrib. c 1830 Risdon Surv, Devon | ox The barton 
tenants [cf. Bartoneh]. 1708 Load. Goa. No. 44x8/3 Tbs 
Barton-House of Kentaberry. 

+ 4. An enclosure for poultry, a pen. OAt. 

193a Huloet, Indusure called a barton to feade fowlea In, 
chart. 1796 Nugent MontesqmesPs Spir. Lowe (1758) II. 
xxxl xvin. 43s The eggs of the bartons of his demesnes. 
X783 Aims worth Lot. Did. (Morell), A barton for poultry, 
gallinariam. 

1 6. Used to translate L. cavmdium : The inner 
court of a Roman house. OAt. 

1319 H orman Vulg. 138 Moche of the showrefelle into the 
louer: but moche more into the barton [L. camadinm\ 
BaTtOMT. [f. prec. +-RR 1 .] (See quot.) 
lip BoucHEa s. v. Barton. The persons who took care of, 
and managed such reserved lands were called bertonarii , 
Le. bartoners, or husbandmen. 

Bartram, obs. form of Bkrtram, q.v. 

II Bartsia (blitaifc). Pet. foamed by Linnaeus 
after Bartsch of Kdnigsberg.] A genus of Scrofhu- 
lariactm B. Odontites is a wayside weed in Britain, 
with dull purple flowers and purplish stem. 

1733 In Chambers CycL Sapp. i8u 6. Thomson Wild 
Flowers tn. (ed. 4) 046 The duu-looking bartsia, with its .. 
conspicuous bract eat. 1863 Baring-Goulo Iceland 190 
The rich purple flowers of Alpine bartsia. 

Baruno, Baruot, obs. ff, Barren, Barefoot. 
Baml« -all (b&jv£l). p phonetic corruption 
of barmJell leather apron : see Barm jA* 3.} A 
kind of leather apron. 

iM Haluwell, Barrel, a short leathern apron ran by 
washerwomen ; a slabbering bib. Kent. xWkiCh amA. frai 
071 The man ..dressed in a petticoat barrel is catting nway 
lit fish. i8fl) Fisheries EaJUb. Ceded. «X7 Petticoat BaralL 
Barvell or Apron . . Common BarvelL 
Barwpod (bfluwud). fprob. so named iron its 
being sent over in ban; ci. logwood.} And wood 
imported from the Gaboon and adjacent parts of 
Africa, used chiefly for dyeing purposes, and also 
for ramrods and violin bow*. It is the produce of 
the Bapkita mtida. 

nSB CLABMSQM ImAoL Slone To. 9 The flnt AfHean 
rads, that ware known to be objeirts tfsmp’&tiki. im- 
^ tie Camwood andBarwood. Jh Da CJkaiBds 


Afe. x m The bar-wood of 

or iah port of the trunk. 


b is the heart 


f B& rj 9 v. OAt . not-*, [a. OF. barinr % later 
bar riot L. barri-rt, Lforrmrelephant \ cf.BARar ] 
intr. To otter the peculiar cry or an elephant. 

xgwcvndRep. Famine in Thoms A. JS.Fr, Ram. 118381 111 . 
MpHis meekness turned into rage, and began to rise and 
bary, and stamp 

Borya, var. Baria, obs. name for Baryta, 
Bagyomtrio (bserise-ntrik), a. [f. Gr. fiapys 
heavy 4 akr rp-ov centre 4- -10.] Of or pertaining 

to the centre of gravity. 

Bamhoay (b*rW3hi). Med. [f. Gr. 0oi*-f 
heavy, deep 4 dan if voice.] Difficulty of speech, 
t B*t|R CAsm. OAt. [a. F. baryte, ad. mod.L. 
bary tbs : see Barytes.]* next. 

1794 Pearson in Phil Trans. LXXXIV, wN it rate and 
muriate of baryL 1809 — ibid. XCIX. 3x7 Precipitation 
with muriate orbaryt. 

Baryta (btoi-td). Chem. Also (obs.) barlta. 
[f. next : see quot. Cf. also Baria.] The prot- 
oxide of barium ; an alkaline earth distinguished 
by its great weight. 

1809 Young in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 151 Phosphate of 
barita- Ibid. 154 Barytes , as a single Greek word, means 
weight . . but as the name of a stone, accented on the second 
syllable, it must be written barites ; and the pure earth may 
properly be called barita. iSxs Si R H. Davy Chem , Philos. 
338 Witherite, or carbonate of baryta. 

attrib. 1877 W. Thomson Vey. Challenger I. L 96 Baryta- 
water of known strength. 

Barytas (btorife). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 0apAt 
heavy (in reference to its great weight), partly 
assimilated to names of minerals in -item, Gr. -rr^t 
(whence some early chemists preferred barites : see 
prec.). Cf. mod.F. .Aaryte, and trachyte.] 

1 1 . - Baryta. (Occur attriA .) Obs . 

1791 Hamilton Berthollot's Dyeing 1 . 1. 1. v. 86 Solutions 
of lime . .JandJ barytes, are not decomposed, sloe Chkvbnix 
in Phil. Trans. XC 1 I. 341 No precipitate took place from 
a mixture of barytes-water and strontia-water. 1854 F. 
Bakewbll Geol. 39 A lining of sulphate of barytes. 

2. Native sulphate of barium, heavy spar, Barjti. 
1789 A Crawford in Afed. Comm. If. 301 The medicinal 

properties of the Muriated Barytes. iSea Imiron Sc. 4 Art 
ll. 90 Barytes is used as a white paint, under the name of 
permanent white. 1878 Lawrkncb Cotta's Roche Clou. 41 
Barytes seldom occurs as an independent rock. 

Barytio (b&ri tik), a. Chem. [L prec. 4 -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or containing baryta or barium. 

17S9 A. Crawford in Med. Comm. II. 349 The purity of 
the muytic salt. 1831 T. P. Jonhs Convers. Chem. xvli. 176 
Barytic water . . n solution of baryta in water, Is kept os 
a test by the chemist 

Barytine, Barytite, synonyms of Barite. 
BuytO- (b&rsi to), comb, form of Bauyta, as in 
Baiyto-oalotte, a carbonate of barium and cal- 
cium. Basyto-oala'fltlta, a sulphate of barium 
and strontium. Both found as native minerals. 
Barytone, -itone (berit^n), sA. and a. 
Forms : 7 barlton, banritone, 9 baritone, bary- 
ton, 8-9 barytone, [a. F. barytone , or It. bari* 
tono % ad. Gr. papbrovn* deep-sounding, f. fiapb-s 
heavy, deep 4 rbvos pitch, Tone.] 

A. sb. 

I. The male voice of compass intermediate between 
tenor and boss, ranging from lower A in the bass 
clef to lower F in the treble clef. 

1809 DoUland Omithop. Microl. 84 Of the Baritone. The 
Bassut . . is the lowest part of each Song. Or it is an Har- 
mony to be sung with a deepe voyce, which b called Bari- 
tonua. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede x The strong barytone . . 
which was heard above the Bound of plane and hammer, 
singing -Awake, my soul. 

Ag. 1870 Lowell Among my Bhe. n. S40 Harmonies., 
deep and eternal, like the undying barytone of the sea. 

A singer possessing a barytone voice. 
x8ax Byron yuan iv. lxxxix, Our baritone . . A pretty lad, 
but bunting srith conceit 1878 Grove Diet. Music u 1*7 
Offered him an engagement os principal barytone. 

3. A musical instrument of deep soui.d : fa. a 
kind of boss viol now obsolete ; b. see quot. 1880. 

1683 Lend. Gas. No. 9088/4 Some performance upon the 
Barntone. c 1790^ Haydn j. title ) Concertos lor bary ton with 


accompaniment of two \ 


> Grove Diet. 


Mae. I. 139 Baritone, the name usually applied to the 
•mailer bass jmxhora in Bb or C 
4. Grk. Cram . A barytone word : see B. a. 

B. adj. 

1. Of the voice: Having a compass intermediate 
between bass and tenor, b. Of music : Suited for 
a barytone voice. 0. Of a singer : Possessing a 
barytone voice. 

1709 Swift Corr. (1841) II. 608. I recommend one Mr. 
Mason . . a barytone voice, for the vacancy. 188s Sat. 
Rea. s6 Dec. on The p resen t fashion of writing at tha 
extreme end of the baritone register. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. 
Poems jo And the deep rich oily Te Deum By the barytone 


2. Grk. Cram. Not having the acute accent on 
the last syllable. 

>8b8 Walker Diet. Introd. 65 The tendency to the bary- 
tone pronunciation la tha noun \Jrophecp\ and the oxytone 
b the verb \prephaty\ 1863 Rodim. Grk. Lang. Edin. 
Acad. 184 words unaccented on the last syflmble are called 
barytone. s88x Chandler Grk. Accent. 1 905 When words 


art eomWned b a semence ..oxytone* becom e borytcn% 
except brtosa colon, -a bU stop, etc. 

t Bar^ytonime, v. Obs. ran- 1 . {?£ prec. 4 
-isi ; but ef. K. ^bori tanner to wag, or dangle, vp 
anddowne 1 (Cotgr.).] 

moot Rabelais 1 


Uoqumaxt < 


r t»a, tOugnku) would Ml 


Hid rack kimwlf in lb. cndl. .. nougcMdMnf with U* 
Fingers and barytonUing with his TaiL 

Bazyiim, obs. form of Barium. 

Ban, obs. form of Babe a. 

BmrI (bji'sfcl), a. {sb.) [f. Bare sb. 4 -al.] 

1. Pertaining to, situated at, or forming the base. 
In Bet. Situated at the base of the ovary. Basal 
plane and cleavage in Crystallcg. : one parallel to 
the lateral or horirontal axis. 

«8s8 Kirby ft Sr. Entomot. HI. xxxiL 330 The elytra 
have a basal gibbosity. 1843 Darwin Vey.Nat. xli. (18791 
S54 Geologising the basal parts of the Andes. 1870 Hooekb 
Stud. Flora 314 Amarunthacem . . ovules . . basal. 

2 . Jig. Fundamental. 

1863 IIushneu. Vicar. Saer. 111. v. (r868) 330 A much 
deeper and more nearly basal office. 1M3 H. Drummond 
Nat. Law in Spir. W. 378 Classification should rest on the 
most basal characteristics. 

3. Comb., as Aasal-nerved \ * with nerves all spring- 
ingfrotn the base of the leaf.' Gray Pot. Ttxt-Ak. 

B. as sb. A basal part ; spec . one of the basal 
plates encircling the stem of the criuoids. 

1877 Huxley A mat. Iw. An. ix. ri^The basal* coalescing 
into the roiiettc are hidden by the first redials. t 80 s Nature 
a Aug. 305 Those species of Pentacrinus In which the basalt 
form a complete ring. 

Bft'MJly, ddv. [f. prec. 4 -ly£.] As a base or 
basis, fundamentally. 

1 8*8 J. Stirling Text-bk. Kant 908 The first condition, 
that .. must . . basally underlie objects, no far as form is 
concerned . . in the mind. 

Bftmlt (bdgf lt, ba'splt). Min. [ad. L. basaltes , 
(originally an African word, Pliny), long need iu 
Eng. unchanged.] 

1. A kind of trap rock ; a greenish- or brownish- 
black rock, igneous in origin, of compact textuic 
and considerable hardness, composed of augite or 
hornblende containing titaniferous magnetic iron 
and crystals of feldspar (labradorite), often lying 
in columnar strata, as at the Giant's Causeway 
in Irclind, and Fingal's Cave in the Hebrides. 
(Pliny's basaltes was probably a variety of Sye- 
nite.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxxvi. vii. • 11 The Egyptians also 
found in ACthyopia another kind of Marble which they call 
Basaltes, resembling yron as well in colour as hardnes. s6 94 
Molvnkux Grants Causeway in Phil. Trans. XVIII. tlx 
Our Irish Basaltes is composed of Columns. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joum. France II. 364 Its composition seemed black 
basalt. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric . Chem. iv. 105 Basalt or 
whinstone. 18*7 W. Irving CaAt, Benurviue (1849) 317 
Prismoid* of basaltes, rising to the height of fifty or sixty 
fceL 1845 Darwin Voy. Rat. ix. (185a' 180 The Basalt U 
only Lava, which has flowed beneath the sea. 

b. attrib. and in comb ., as in basalt rock, -building. 

1969 Rasps in Phil. Trans. LXI. 580 Our basalt rocks 
diner from those of the Giant's Causeway. 1873 Tristram 
Moot ix. 174 The basalt- building inhabitants. 

2. A black porcelain invented by Wedgwood. 

183a G. Portxr Porcelain 17 Basaltes, or block wore . . 
was a black porcelainous biscuit, having nearly the same 
properties as the natural stone. 

Basaltic (b&sg-ltik), a. [f. prec.4-10.1 Of, 
consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling basalt 

177s Pennant Tears Scot. (1774* x6t Basaltic, a term I 
apply to the jointed columns, resembling those of the giants 
causeway. i*i* Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 1x814) sox Fine 
red Earth . . immediately above decomposing basalt . . may 
be denominated basaltic soil. 1I41 J. Portlock Goal 149 
Eruptions of basaltic lava. 

Baaaltiform (b&sg ltif^im), a. [f. as prec. 4 
-(npoKM.j Having the form of basalt. 

179* Beddoes in Phil Trane. LXXXI. 51 Basokiform 
colonnades of granite. 1876 Page A dad. Text-bk. GeoL 
xix. 377 The basaltiform structure of the carboniferous trap* 

Blitltin* (blip- It in), a. 1 Obs. [f. as prec. 4 
-ini.] -Babaltio. 

1774 Strange In Phil. Trans. LXV. 74 The profusion of 
basaltine phenomena in . . Auvergne. X796 Mouse Amer. 
6Vm. 1I. xs Basaltine pillars are very common In Iceland. 

t B*Miti&( 8 , Min. Obs. [f. as prec.] A 
kind of basaltic hornblende, classed by Dana as 
an aluminous variety of Pyroxene; a crystal of 
this mineral. 

1794 Kiowan Min. 1 . 919 Basaltine. Basaltic Hornblende, 
or Crystallised Hornblende, of Werner. i*ss Pinkerton 
Petrol. I.9 The trap of the Swedes, with a fine grain, is here 
called basoltin. 

BftMltoiA (bls$ ltoid), a. [f. Basalt 4 -om.] 
* Basaltiform. [in mod. Diet*) • 

(barita). Also 8 basin, ga. 7. 


BflflML ba«i 

asant, (Cotgr. basane, Palagr. basanne), pro6. a C. 


Pr. *baAana, a. Sp. badana (med.L. btdana), ad. 
Arab. ajUoj Ai{dnah % lining, * inside’; see also the 
Eng. corruption Basil sb.\ Basil.] Sheep-skis 
tanned in oak- or larch-bark ; distinguished from 
roan, which is tanned in snmach. 

toss Ft. Bk, of Rates 153 Cloth made of Hemp, Fust!*n% 
or Borin* x«M IVsner Dorn. Archit. 11 . UL 796 The piw 


BAAUriTB. 

prod ahmikin olid bason. iMg Hamnett BibUepegla 
l«d.6» 104 The cover is of Mack basin, tho back full gilt. 

Bilinitl (bresfinait). Min. [ad. L. basanilet 
(lapis), in Pliny, f. Gr. Bhoarot touchstone, ttsu} 
A velvet-black siliceous variety ot quarts, used 00 
account of its blackness and hardness for testing 
the purity of precious metals by means of toe 
mark left after rubbing the metal upon it. 

(ims Chambers Cycl. Sttpp,, Basanites . . the lonchttoM 
lined lor trying gold | 1794 Kir wan Min. I. 307 Basanits. 
Lydian stone of Werner. Black Jasper of Hums, sign 
A! illicit Anc. Art % 403 Statue of tne Nile. .04 busanite. 
Baiar, obs. form of Bazavb. 

II Bab bleu (bd,bL>). Obs. [French rendering 
of Eng. Bluk-mtocjcinm, q.v.] A * blue-stocking/ 
a literary lady. 

«tn Han. Mori Bat bleu Wits, !. 13 Or how A'pasia's 
parlies stione, The first Bas-bleu at Athens known. iM 
Miss Talbot's Lett. Introd. 1% 'ilte appellation which the 
company that assembled at her [Mr*. Vesey’s) house ac- 
quired of the Bat bleu, ilex Byron yuan iv. cxii. t MS. 
readings. By measuring the intensity 0/ blue ; I'll back a 
a London has against Peru. 

tBa*aoaud. Obs. Used to english L. boscaiuta, in- 
stead of adopting the doubtful translation Basket. 

Stafylton yuvenul 331 From British Piets the 
barbarous bascaud caine. 

BmomAaI (Ixfrakg'd&l), a . [f. L. bascauda, 
taken as meaning Bihkkt + -al>.] Of or per- 
taining to a basket or banket-work. 

187© Archmol. XLIII. 367 ( 0 ,» In a cup.. deeper than 
usual, the bsucaudal character was confined to the upper part. 
Basohar, -at, obs. forma of Bashaw, Pasha. 

|| Baa chevalier (hi pvalyr). [F. bas low, 
chevalier knight.] 'I.ow or Inferiour Knights, by 
bare Tenure of a Military Fee, as distinguished 
from Bannerets and Baronets.' Phillips 1706; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

(Founded on an erroneous derivation of Bachelor.) 
Basal net, variant of B %hinkt. 
t Ba fonenoe. Obs. The Basque language. 

f 1643 Howell. Lett. v. <16501 164, I have bin shewn for 
Irish and Bascuence lin|>erfect rules couchd in an Acci- 
dence. 1696 Phillip*, Bascuonce , the language of a Coun- 
try of Spain called Biscay. 

Buonlation (breikiwl^ijhn). Surg. [mod. f. 
F. bascultr to see-saw, f. bascule ; see next and 
-ATtoiv.] A term applied to the movement by 
which retroversion of the uterus is remedied. 
t88t in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

BMOttI (bre ak i/71). [a. F. bascule , formerly 
bacule a see-saw, f. battre to beat, bump, or bas 
low, down + cul the posteriors.] An apparatus act- 
ing on the principle of the lever or pulley, whereby 
one end is raised when the other is depressed ; esp. 
in BoaouU-bridge, a kind of drawbridge, balanced 
by a counterpoise which rises or falls, usually into 
a prepared pit, as the bridge is lowered or raised. 

PhiL Trans. XII. 1007 At the Extremity of this 
Bascule it ty'd a Cord which passes through the Pully. 
1883 Pall Mall G. it Sept. nA A weighing machine on 
the bascule principle. 1884 Daily News 99 Oct. 5/3 A ' bas. 
cule * or lifting bridge . . would he more speedily opened 
thun a swing bridge . . Steamboats and small craft generally 
would not require the opening of the bascule. 

Base (h?i-s), sb\ Forms: 4-7 baaae, 4-6 
baaa. 4 boa, bays, 7 bass, 4- base. [a. F. base 
(1 3th c. in Littre) L. bas-is, a. Gr. £d<m a step- 
ping, also that on which one steps or stands, 
pedestal, base, f. Be- ' walk, go.' The ME. spellings 
bas , baas ; basse, indicate confusion with Bask a 
which, in Fr., is distinct in origin and pronunciation.] 

I. The lowest or supporting part. 

* generally. 

1. The bottom of any object, when considered as 
its support, or os that on which it stands or rests. 

c i|S8 £ A AIM. P. K. 999 laaper hy)t he fyrst gemma 
pat I on he fyrat base# con wale, c saps Chaucer Astral. 

II. ft 41 b. pa baas of h* tour. Ibid, ft 43 a, To knowe N 
heyyte or hynges, )if hou mayxt nat come tope baa of a hyng. 
c 1440 Prom p. Parv. wo Boce, or fundament, basis. 1483 
Cain. A aye A Bane (v. r. Bays), basis. 1999 Shake. Hen. I, 

III. i. 13 As doth a galled Kocko O'erhang and iutty his 
confounded Base. 16x3 Hbvwood Silv. Ago 11. i. \Vks. 
T874 HI. i«) Let all yon starry structure from his basses 
Shrinks to the earth. 1799 Johnson Rasselae xxx. (1787) 88 
When they came to the great pyramid they were astonished 
at the extent of the base. 180a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1 . 
ix. 18a From the Jabbok up to the base of Harmon. x866 
Tate Brit. Moltushs iv, 149 At the bases of the trees. 

2. fig. Fundamental principle, foundation, ground- 
work. 

c 1900 BlowboTs Teel, in Halliw. Hugm P. a Phisike . . 
Which* men callen baas natural!, xjlx Lam sards Eiren. 
iv. v. (1588) 505 Enditementa . . be the chiefs base and 

E wndworke whereupon the whole Triall is afterward to be 
ill. ifiafifitS?. Browne Pseud. 1. x. (1686) 98 Hereby 

he udMmi the Base of Religion. 1798 Wesley Psalms 
x**v£lfSrlEfch can shake, nor Hell move The Base of 
thing iiejlfcrLove. 1879 Green Read. Bng. Hist. xx. too 
Hederil charter . . was at once welcomed as a baaa for the 

rand of action or attitude. Obs. 

■*“ TWA N. v. x. 78 Anthonio fix] .. on basa ahd 

Orsino’s anemic, a x8a8 F. Goeyille in Farr's 


SBS& 


S. P. (i 845> !. tva That man . . nothing yet done aabseAitd 
so in him no base of this defection, Should fall from God. 

* * specifically and technically. 

8. Arch. *. The port of a column, consisting of 
the plinth and various moulding!, between the 
bottom of the shaft and top of the pedestal, or, 
if there is no pedestal, between the shaft and the 
pavement. 

c h\ E. AIM. P. B. 1978 be bases of he bryxt pontes, 
r 140a Doslr. 7 ray v. 1651 Pight into pilers prudly to shawe 
Ihe bases and bonrdurs all of bright perie. 1969 Snute 
Archil. C J b, Vpon the which Base shalbe set Scapus, or 
the body of tile pillor. 1643 Burroughs* Exp. llasea 
ii. (165a* 174 God many times raises up golden pillars upon 
leaden Bases. 1794 Builder* s Diet. s. v., The Corinthian 
Base has two Tores, two Scotia's, and two Astragals. x868 
Frkkman Norm. Cong. II. jl 514 Of Eadward's minster no- 
thing is left save a few bases of pillars. 

b. The plinth and mouldings which form the 
■lightly projecting part at the bottom of the wall 
of a room. o. The lowest course of masonry in 
a building. 

xSai P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 165 Bases and Surboses 
for Rooms. 

4. A pedestal. 

c 144® Bible (Wycllfi Ex. xxxL 9 (MS. 1 ) The greet . . la- 
uatorie with his baas [1388 foundement]. 1463 Bury Wills 
(1890) 19 That the ymage of oure lady . . be set vp . . with 
the baas redy therio. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. eua 
These shoe mounted on two great Bases or Pedestals of the 
same Metall. 1899 Thirlwall Greece I. vil 958 The base 
of his statue . . boie an inscription. 

+5. A socket. Obs. 

. c *J*£ Icf. 5L * 3 ®° Sir F crumb. 1329 be raftres . . And he 
bases hat hem here. 1848 Lic.htfoot Glean. Ex. 49 Each 
Pillar was fastned in a base of brasse. 

6. In mechanical arts: a. in Printing ; The bottom 
or footing of letters, b. in Gunnery, The pro- 
tuberant rear-portion of a cannon, between the 
knob of the cascabcl and the base-ring. 

1676 Moxon Print. Lett. 6 Capital I is all Stem, except 
the Base and Topping. xfia6 i86a [see so). 

7. Hot. and Zool. That extremity of a part or 
organ by which it is attached to the trunk ; eg. 
the part of a leaf adjoining the leaf-stalk, of a 
pericarp adjoining the peduncle, of a thumb ad- 
joining the hand. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquets A nat. 433 Its base is continuous 
with the tentorium cerebelli. 1866 Treat. Bat. sat A five- 
parted calyx . . with glands at its ba.se. 

8. Her. The lower part of a shield ; spec, the 
width of a * bar' (or fifth pat t of the shield's height) 
parted off from the bottom by a horizontal line. 

ifiix Gwillim Heraldry ill. vii. 105 He beareth Or, on a 
Mount in Base a pcare tree fructed. 1706 Phillips, Base . . 
in Heraldry, the lowest part of an escutcheon, consisting of 
the Dexter, Middle, and Sinister Base-points. 

9. Geom . That line or surface of a plane or solid 
figure on which it stands, or is considered to stand, 
Thus : — of a triangle, any one side in respect of 
the other Iwo ; of a cone or pyramid, the circle or 
polygon remote from its apex ; of a cylinder or 
prism, the lower of the two circles or equal poly- 
gons which form its ends. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. 99 In comparison of any 
two xides of a triangle, the third is called a bane. 1571 
Dir.Gius Pantom. iv. def. aa Any one of the Figures where- 
with these snlides be enuironed, is called the base of that 
solide. 1660 Barrow Euclid l v, The angles at the base of 
an isosceles triangle are equal 1817 R. Jameson Charac. 
Min. 104 Terminal planes are the smallest planes that 
bound the greatest extent. In the prism they form the 
bases. 1891 Brewster Optics ii. 17 A cone of rays, whose 
base is the circular mirror. 

t b. Distinct base in Optics : focal distance. Obs . 
1706 in Phillips. 1707-51 Chambers Cycl.. Distinct base. . 
is that distance, from the pole of a convex glass, in which 
objects, beheld through it, appear distinct, and well defined. 

10. Fortification. The imaginary line which con- 
nects the salient angle of two adjacent bastions. 

X 9 Si in Bailey. 

11. The main or most Important element or in- 
gredient, looked upon as its fundamental part 

11. generally. 

*47* Ripley Comp. AlcA. in Ashnv (i6$e> Ep. ire Our 
Base principally, Wherof doth spring noth Whyte and Rad 
naturally. 1606 Phillips, Base . . the principal Ingredient 
in a prescription. x8xo Henry Elsm. Chews. (18*6) 1.897 
A strong presumption that alumina is a metallic oxide; but 
its base, aluminum, has not been yet obtained. 

12. Dyeing. A substance used as a mordant, by 
which colours are fixed in the material dyed. 

1791 Hamilton Berihollets Dyeing IL il ii. xbi Its 
colouring particles are fixed by a base. 1879 Uaa Diet. 
Arts II. x68 The fixation of iron oxide and several other 
bases depends on the same change within the pores or fibre. 
18. Mod. Chem. The electropositive compound 
body, whether metallic oxide (sulphide, selemde), 
hydrate, or alkaloid, which filters into combina- 
tion with an acid to form of salt ; the correlative 
of Acid, including, but having wider meaning 
than, Alkali. 

x8io Hem by Elens. Chem. (i8«6t II. 31 Anenltes . . may 
be formed by simply boiling the arsenious acid with the re- 
spective bases. 1899 Bain Senses 4 Iut. U. U. I x In salts 
the taste is determined more by the base than by the add. 
187s Roecoa Elsm. Chem. 497 Vegeto alhaloidt . . a 


of bodies containing carbon, hydrogen, on yg ea, and nitro- 
gen, which act at bates, and arc found In certain plants. 

14. Gram. The form of a word to which suffixes 
are attached ; the theme. 

1879 Whitney L(/b Lang. hr. 7s In the Scythian lan- 
guages. it is the final vowel of the bate which assimilates 
that of the following wfiixes. Ibid a. soy The derivative 
theme or bane. 

III. That from which a commencement of action 
or reckoning is made, regarded as a fundamental 
starting-point 

18. a. 'The line or limit from which the start is 
made in a nee, or which serves as a goal for the 
finish, b. The fixed line or 1 goal' across which 
players endeavour to strike the ball in such games 
as hockey, o. The fixed points or stations ronnd 
which the striker at rounders or base-ball has to 
nm, a* d at any of which he is allowed to stay. 

Blackmoke Pr. Arth. ix. 358 While round the. Bam 
the wanton Counters play, Th* ambitious Riders In just 
Scales they weigh, slxa W. Tennant Anster F. ui. lvi, 
His toils are o'er, and he has gained the bate. 1879 * Stone- 
hence’ Brit. Sports 111. 1. iv. ft v If while running between 
the bates he is nit by the ball, he is put out. 

16. Mil . The line or place upon which the 
general of an army relies as a stronghold and 
magnzine, and from which the operations of a 
campaign are conducted. Also transf. to other 
operations. 

x86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. exxii. 68 The 
theory of the base. A leading point in it, being that you 
must not pas* a fortification, by reason of the effects its 
garrison would have on you ir you left it in your rear. 1869 
Kinglakr Crimea II. 103 The territory on which these re- 
sources are spread is called the * base of operations.' 

17. Sit/ v. A line on the eai th's surface or in space, 
of which the exact length and position are accurately 
determined, and whidi is used as a base (sense 9) 
for trigonometrical observations and computations. 

x8m Mss. Somerville Connex.Phys. Sc. vi. 54 Measuring 
500 feet of a base in Ireland, ibid. 1849) Introd. a Use the 
globe he inhabits as a base wherewith to measure the mag- 
nitude and distance of the sun and planets. 

18. Math. The number from which, as a definite 
starling-point, a system of numeration or loga- 
rithms proceeds. 

187a Todhuntkr Trigon. x. 93 Suppose (?•=*, then x is 
called the logarithm of n to the base a . . e. g. 3* - 81 ; thus 4 
is the logarithm of 81 to the base 3. Mod. The base of our 
sy stem of numeration is in. 

IV. Comb, and Altrib. 

18. General relations : a. appositive ( — forming 
a base), as base-colour , -line, plate , •squadron, - unit ; 
b. attrib. ( - belonging to, or situated at, the base), 
as base-course , - moulding (see 5 b), -shoot, -table. 

a- 183a Regal. Instr. Cavalry 111. 46 'The Base Squadron, 
Troop, or Division, is the one upon which a Formation is 
made. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Svst. 11. 41 That the metre is 
too large for a base-unit. 1870 Harlan Eyesight v. 61 Red, 
yellow, and blue were formerly considered the base colors. 
1879 Cassells Tech. Educ. IV. 943/1 At the back of the 
base -plate is a small stud. 

b. 1845 Gloss. Goth. Archit. I. 47 Basc-moulding, Base- 
table . . a projecting moulding or band of mouldings near 
the bottom of a wall. 1879 Sir. G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 
8a The walls were further relieved by projecting base- 
courses. x88a Garden xi Mar. 169/x When all the base 
shoots are neatly tied down. 

20. Special combinations : base-burner, a fur- 
nace or stove in which the fuel is supplied to 
the fire automatically from a hopper as the lower 
stratum is consumed; base-line (see quot. and 
cf. 16, 17); also in Perspective, the common section 
of a picture and the geometrical plane, and in 
Gunnery , a line traced round a cannon at the rear 
of the vent ; base-point, in Her., the middle point 
of the base (see 8) ; base-ring, a moulding on 
the breech of a cannon between the base and the 
first reinforce ; t base-square (see quot ). 

1785 Ror Surveying in Phil. Trans. LXXV. ac 6 It was seen 
that tha computed *base-llne . . would fall . . little short of 
the hypothenusal distance. 1890 E. Campbell Diet. MU. 
Sc., * Base-line, in Military Tactics, signifies the line on 
which all Magasines and means of Supply of an Army ate 
established, ifieg Camden Rem. (16371 aw% John of Clar- 
ence bare . . a Floure-de-lis Or in *Base-Point. 1 6*6 Caft. 
Smith Acrid. Yng. Seamen 3a Her carnoote or "base ring 
at her britch. x86e F. Griffiths Art ill. Man. 53 The 
Length of a gun is ascertained by measuring it from the 
rear of the "bate ring to the face of the muzzle 1998 Basset 
Theor. Warns iv. L 99 The Base square, is the battcll [1. e. 
battalion] which containcth almost thriie, or 3 timet more 
in breadth then in depth. 

Bftlft (bJ»s), sbP Also prisoner's base ; in 5 
boos, 6 boose, [either a specific use of Babb sbA 

III., or a phonetic corruption of bars (cf. Bab sb.\ 
and Bass sb.\ 8) ; if the latter is the real origin, 
the former accounts equally well for the sense.] 
A popular game among boys ; it la played by two 
sides, who occupy contiguous * hoses or 'homes' ; 
any player running out from his * base’ is chased 
by one of the opposite side, and, if caught, made 
a prisoner. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. oof* BaccLpteyu ••farri, bmrranm, 
dasUur ludi puererum. ztfl PiiAJfca ASmeiet v. O J, Thys 



housing of a horse. 


kind of patffot fa*, and cuuoai boyestolearue at Boom, 
Ascanlua . . dyd bryng in place. 161s Shake. Cymb. v. ttL 
soLads mom like to nan The. Country hue, then to oraamit 
such slaughter. 1693 Greaves Seragtio Co The leant (taj 
a kind or running at base on turnback, site A^f Omm 
Bk. vf Prisoners* Base b a capital game lor cold weather, 
t b. 7 b bid base : to challenge to a chase; In this 
game ; gen. to challenge. Hence base-bidding adj. 

Ifl# Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Lake iv. i (Hi The spirite 
of wickedness# . . biddeth bace, and begynneth Arete with 
hym, of whom he was to be subdued, tgga Shako. Vet*. ^ 
Ad, U, To bid the wind a base he now prepares, sags 
Nashb Chris? t 7 *. (1613) 69 Sporriue B ase- bidding Rounds- 
layea rip Milton Anisnama \ Wks. (1831) sos, I shall not 
intend thb hot season to bid you the bam through the wide, 
and dusty Champatoe of the Councels. 
t Sam (h#i»), sb . a Obs. exc. Hist, Abo 6-7 
l*ise, 7 base. [app. an Eng. application of Babi 
sb,\ 'bottom, lower part 1 to these articles of dress.] 
I* sing, 

1 . IThe 

xgtB Hall Chrwi. Hen, VIII, an. 1 (R.) The basses and 
horde* of their hone were grene sattyn. Ibid, an. e (R.) 
Their basses and trappers of clothe or gold, euery of them 
his name embroudered on hys basse and trapper. 1977 
Hoi.inshkd Chron. III. 8*5/1 The king had a base ana a 
trapper of purple velvet. Milton P , L . ix. 36 Capa- 

rsons and steeds: Bases and tinsel Trappings. 

II. pi. bases (cf. shirts). 

2. A plaited skirt, of cloth, velvet, or rich bro- 
cade, appended to the doublet, and reaching from 
the waist to the knee, common in the Tudor 
period ; also an imitation of this in mailed armour. 

19b Sidney Arcadia 111. s8j His bases which he ware so 
long as they came almost to his ankle. 1996 Spenser F.Q. 
v. v. so An apron white. Instead of curiets and bases fit for 
fight, s6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixlx. (161a) soi The 
Taishes, Cushion, and the Graues, Staffs, Pennell, Raises. 
1639 Jf. Aston Iter Banal* Add. MS. B. M. 98566 f. 95 b, 
A pairs of bases of Plad and stockings of y* same. i8ai 
Scott Kenitw. xxxix, His bases and the foot-cloth of his 
hobbyhorse dropping water. 

9 . The skirt of a woman's outer petticoat or robe. 
1991 Harinoton Or/. Fur. xxxn. xlvii. The collour of her 
bases was almost Like to the falling whitish leaves. 167a 
Jordan Load. Tri. in Heath Grocer? Com*. (18691 496 A 
short Petticoat or Bases of Silver, fringed with Gold. 1697 
C test D* Annoy' s Trav. (17061 195 She had Basset all of 
Flowers of Point de Spain tn Silk and Gold. 

4. An apron. 

r 160S Makston fin Webster), Bakers in their linen bases. 
1663 Butlbm Had. 1. ii. 769 IThe butcher] With gauntlet 
blue and bases white. 

tBAM v sb* A/us. Obs. Also 5-6 baoe. The 
regular form up to the present century of the word 
now apclt Bans sbP, q.v. 

T a 1490 Songs 4 Carols \ 1847' 67 Whan . . bulles of the see 
syng a good baee. 16*9 Milton -Ode Nativ. ijp The 
base of Heaven’s deep organ. 1798 Pope Dune. n. »j 
Whose hoarse heroic base Drowns the kmd clarion of the 
braying Ass. 1839 Penny Cyct. s. v. Base in music , This 
word is frequently written boss , but the etymology, and 
more especially the pronunciation, are decidedly in favour 
of the orthography here adopted, which is sanctioned by 
l>r. Johnson and other high authorities, 
t Base, sb.n Obs. exc. dial. AIbo 5-6 baoe. 
[phonetic corruption of OE. butts, Barbs, how 
Babb.] Earlier and dial, form of Babb sbA, a fish. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. ao/a Bacc, fysche. c 14160 J. Rub- 
skll Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 11878) 167 Carpe, base, 
inylet, or trowt. 191s Bk. Nerving ibid. a8i Base, molet, 
roche, perche. 1611 Cotor., Bar , the fish ceiled a Base. 
1690 Vrnnrr Via Recta tv. 74 The Base is in goodnesse of 
iuyee inferiour to the Mullet. 1704 De For. etc. Tour Gt. 
Brit. (1769) 111 . 341 One Draught of Base has equalled a 
Cart-load. 1891 Cumbld. Gloss n Base , a perch, 
t Bm 8 , st.o Obs. 6-7 ; also 6 baas. [app. a 
corruption (cf. prec.'l of F. bares, , berche (both in 
Cotgr., in same sense.] The smallest kind of 
cannon used in 16 - 17 th centuries ; see quot. 

1944 in Lodge Illustr. Brit. Hist. (i8j8> 1 . 105 Dastard cul- 
venns . . besides other small field pieces falcons, and banes. 
1987 Fleming Contn. NotinskedXM. loai/t Their ordinance, 
namelie basses and slings. 1611 Cotor., Berche. the pete* 
of ordnance called a Base. 1603 Minnhku, Esmtrel, a kind 
of artillery, to the bignes of an harquebus de croc called a 
base, ms In Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. vil 96 
Base . . Diameter of bore 1*95 In., weight too lb., weight of 
shot tps lb 

attrib. 1999 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 11. so We let fell our 
grapnel almost a base shot off the shoare. 

Bam (Wh), a. Forms: 4-7 bass, 5 baas, {Sc. 
baisse), baa, 5-7 basso, 6-? baoe, 5- base. [a. 
F. has, fen. basis, cogn. with Pr. bos. It. basso 
late L. bassus, explained bv Isidore, as 4 thick, fat,' 
by Papias as * short, low found in cl. L. as a 
cognomen. For the remoter etymology 
raggest a Celtic source; others, including 
Dies, refer to Gr. flbaawr, compar. of fiatok deep ] 
L Literal senses. 

1. Low absolutely ; of small height, arch. 

I Gown Con/. 1 . 98 Her nose base, her browes high. 
Bpbnskr F. Q. l v. « An entrmunce, darks sad bsea 
_ acenda to helL asefi Shaks. Lucr. 664 Tha cedar 
•toons not to the base shrubs foot. 1863 Kinolakk Crimea 
(1870) 1 . UL 56 A crowd of monks srith base foreheads. 

b. In Bet. denoting lowly growth; e.g. Base 
Broom, Base Rocket. 

1978 Lvtk Dodoma 667 Of base Brooms or Wood warm .. 
called in laiine. Genista hnmiUs ; in Italian Cerretta : 


family 


that K Iowa and base Brooms, safe Pams Plant**. 15 
Base- rocket, from its rocket-like leaves, and lowly growth. 

1 2. Low comparatively; below its usual height 

sgsg Ln. Bssnsrs Froiss. 11 . xdx. (xcv.) S9t They founds 
the ryuer In suche a peynt, that in xxx. yam before It was 
not so base. Ibid, oil (xcviiLJ 097 In wynter . . the ryuen 
are but base and lows. 

+3. Occupying a low position, low-lying; of 
lower situation than neighbouring parts. Obs. Cf. 
Base-oourt. 

c 144s Promp. Parv. so Bsc* chambyr, camera basso. 
sgsg Hawks Past. Pleas, xxxviti. iii, Alofte tha bams 


ing Starrs, Fall to the base Earth from the Firmament. 
1644 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855* App. 8/1 The base Tab 


enjoy a calm in a gentle gale, tfet Turner Dorn. 
Archil. 1 . 1.6 To construct a base-chamber with a fireplace, 
t b. esp. geographically or topographically. Obs. 

1479 Bk. Noblesse 45 He wanne . . base Normandie. *878 
Lytk Dodoens 5 The base Almatgnes do call it 'alaene.' 
x6oi Holland Pliny IL sxo Base Egypt watered .. with 
NUus. a s6a8 F. Grkvii.lk Sidney (1659; sa6 They took 
the base Towne . . even to the gates of the High Towns. 

4. Of sounds : Low, not loud ; deep, Babb, 

C149B Merlin xxviiL 57s He seide in bas voice 1 1 am 
MonevalL c 1900 Partenay 943 Ful gret mynstracy : Roihe 
hye and baa instrumentes sundry. 1996 Spenser f. Q. 111. 
ii. 50 Sad words with hollow voice and bace, Shee to the 
virgin sayd. 1833 Hrbwbtkr Nat. Magic ix. sw» His earn 
were insensible to all sounds below F, marked by the base 
cliff. 

1 5. Deep-coloured, dark. Also adverbially. Obs. 

1933 Ei.yot Cast. Helth (1541) 87 Urine base redde, lylce 
to bole arraenake. 1986 Cogan Haven Health I. (1636; 8 
That lurine] which is well colored not too high or base. 
l*8|8 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 7a la black so base a hueT] 

II. Figurative senses. 

6 . Low in the social scale, of lowly condition, 
plebeian ; belonging to the ' lower orders.* arch. 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 49 They whiche ben borne of 
basse parentage, c 1900 Partenay 533 If any you demaunde, 
hie other has, Of yo-rr said lord, xam More On the Pas- 
sion Wka. 1989/9 To the keeping ofnym from synne . . a 
more base estate was better. x6oe Fulbkckr Paudectes 47 
Hauing singled the most noble, did kill the baser prisoners. 
1741-3 Wks lev JmL (1740) 49 Many of the baser people 
would fain have Interrupted, 
f b. To bring base : to bring low. Obs. 

c 1430 Lyuo. Bochas v. xi. (1534) 130 b, The noblesse of 
Grece was brought baas, a ieal Skelton Image Hypocr. 
111. 430 This were a hevy cam To sc you brought so bam To 
play without a place, sggo Scot. Poems 16/A C. <x8ox> 11 . 
193 Quhen say weill at aumtimes sail be brought base. Do 
weill sail triumph in euery place. 

7. Illegitimate, bastard. 1 Obs. ex c io Base-born. 

1970 87 Holinbheo Scot. Chron. (18061 11 . 430 His bam 
brother, Robert MaxwelL 1601 F.. Godwin Bps. Eng. 189 


In his youth he was wantonly giuen, and gate a bam 
daughter. 1699 Kknnett Par. Antio . ix. 194 Jeffery the 
Kings bam son. 1795 in Weste/s Wks. <18791 111 . 34a 
Their wretched Minister told them .. that 4 John Wesley 
was expelled the College for a base child. 1 
8. Ia>w in natural rank, or in the scale of creation. 

1934 More On the Passion Wks. 1394/x A thing of more 
base nature then was the thing that was wont to be sacri- 
ficed to forefigure it 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. in. ii. 69 Ciuet 
is of a baser birth then Tarre, the verie vncleanly fluxe of a 
Cat. 1680 H. More ApocaL Apoc. 197 The Wafer may 
happen to he eaten by base Verm in e, such as Rats. 1779 
Harris Philos. Armngem. (1841)369 Providence has pven 


been never bam t Did Love ne'er 
»to betray thy Friend T 1771 Junius Lett. 

t w." . r_n •_ iL. 


to every animal, however bam . . a consciousness of this 
want [of food). 1893 Kingblkv Hypatia iv. 43 She might 
sacrifice the base body, and ennoble the soul by the self- 
sacrifice. 

8 . Low in the moral scale ; without dignity of 
sentiment ; reprehentdbly cowardly or selfish, des- 
picably mean; opposed to high-minded : A. of 
persons. 

1993 Shawl 3 Hen. VI, 1. L 178 Bam, fearefull, and de- 
spayring Henry. 1679 Dryden A urengs. 1. i. 948 Hast thou 
‘ ‘ bend Thy frailer Virtue. 

lix. 553, X. .call 
ungdom. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 08 He offered Rochester a simple 
choice, to pronounce the Bishop guilty, or to quit the Trea- 
sury. Rochester was bam enough to yield. 

b. of actions, habits, thoughts, etc. 

a 1935 Monk Wkt.jbuR.) Such a base foule fleshly Uuing. 
1983 Stanyiiurst ASneis 1. (Arb. i 94 On with a fresh cour- 
radge, and bace thoghts fearful abandon. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist, . World v. vi. I dll. 64a A most base piece of Aatterie. 
1780 Burke Let. T. Burgh Wks. IX. a$o A market-overt 
for legalizing a baae tramck of Votes and Pensions, sfea 
M'Culloch Taxation 1. iv. tax Their most upright deci- 
sions may be . . ascribed to the basest motives. 

10. Befittiug an inferior person or thing; de- 
graded or degrading, unworthy, menial. 

*884 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, it, The guttes and 
other partes of baser sendee, tfioa Shaks. Ham. v. L 993 
To what base vses we may retume Horatio. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (x6ai) 106 Better fitted for merchandise and 
other ham occupations than for Chivalrie. tfife Baxter 
Parapkr. N. T. Luke xv. 15 Foolish sinners will submit to 
the basest servitude, and be attendants of swine. 

11. Law. Servile, os opposed to free. Base 
tenure, estate , or fee : orig. tenure, not by 4 free ' 
or military service, bat by base service , such as 'a 
'villain* owed to his loid ; later, since this was 
tenure at the mere will of the lord, applied to 
such tenure in fee simple as may determine on the 


fulfilment of a contingent qualification or Uanlta- 
* tion. So base-tenant. See also Babb-oourt. 

igq Fitsmrrr. Suro. 14 These manor of copy* holders 
haue an estate of enherytaunce, after the custom* of the 
manor, yet haue they no franke tenement . . and therfore 
they be called tenantas of bom tenure, id 07 Goers ll in- 
terpr. a v., Bam tenants be they which do to their lords 
villeinous nerviest 174s T. Rooinnon Gavelkind v. 45 As 
well to free Socage as bam. 1768 Bi.ackstonk Comm * 11. 
61 Bam services . . as to plough the Ion!** land, to make his 


hedges. 1849 MacaulayT/mF. Eng . 11 . 589 English libsrty 
would thenceforth bo held by a base tenure. It would ‘ 


, _ would be, 

not, es beretofora, an immemorial inheritanoe. iM D>oev 
Rent Prop. iv. • 3. 189 An estate in fee which we* thus liable 
to be defeated was called In later times a bole fee. 

1 12, Of price : Low, cheap. Obs. rare. 

tm Hakluyt Voy. II. 164 As bam prices as is pouibla. 
/bus. 939 They. . mil them at most vile and base prices. 

13. Of interior quality ; mean, paltry, common, 
poor, fhabby. 

19ft T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111.074 He may yet susttlne 
his body with bacer foods. 1976 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1896) 157 This old bourn . . may now aeeme but a base Barn 
in your eie. 1607 Rowland# Diog. Lanth. 5 Barn is thy 
attyra, as thrid-bare In thy apparel as my Gowne. 17ft 
CowrxR Task 1. 50 The rest, .content With bam materlalN, 
•at on woll-tann’d hides. 1849 Rubkin Sev. Lamps vi. 1 18. 
180 The cheapest end bemst imitation which can escape 
detection. 

b. Of language : Not classical, debased. 

1949 Oi.dr Erasm. Par. Thrss. Ded., A tmnslacion of 
boose kind* of thenglishe phrase. 199s Spenneo M. Hubberd 
44 Baoe is the style, and matter meane wlthalL a * 46 « 
Fuller (in WebRter;, Bam Latin. Mod. 1 Of very bam 
Latinity.' 

14. Of comparatively little value, worthless. 
Base metals : thorn not classed as noble or precious. 

1607 Shaks. Timet m. HL 6 They haue all bin touch'd, and 
found Base-Mettle. 16x3 Sim H. Finch Law (1636) ej A 
base Myne where there i* Ore, shall be the Kings for the 

* orthinesM of the Ore. 1684 Contemp. State Man 11. i. 1 1699) 
ij 3 All Temporal things are in themselves little and bass. 
170a Addison Dial. Medals iii. 145 Coins . . made of your 
baser sorts of metaL s88s Raymond Mining Gloss., Base 
metals. See Noble metals. 

16. Alloyed with less valuable metal ; debased, 
counterfeit. 

a 1908 Skelton Vox PoOuli vm. vi. 9 The coyne yt is so 
scant*. .But even as much to base. 161 x Cotor. s. v. Argent, 
Silver .. twelue grains baser than Argent te Roy. veon 
Swift Wood the l renin. Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 66 They searcn*a 
his pockets on the place. And found his copper all was base. 
1899 Macaulay Hist . Eng. 111 . eis Persons who refused 
thebase money were arrested. 

18. Comb. a. adverbially with pa. pple., os in 
base-begged, -begot, -bred. Bark-born ; also base- 
like aajf, seeming base. b. parasynthetic deriv., 
as bast-hearted, -mettled, -spirited, - willed \ Base- 
kin dkd ; and deriv. from these, as base-heat tedly, 
basespiritedness. 

A 1979 Spenser Sheph. Cal. To Bk., If that any aske 
thy name. Say, thou wert bom-begoL 1600 Cowrie’s 
Couspir. in Hart. Misc. (1793) xqo Rccountred a base- like 
fellow, vnknowne to him. 1609 Daniel Civ. War (1717) 
II. 99 Prolongs this not long base-begg'd Breath. 1616 
Pauj nil Sr Noth. iv. iso Whose verie eyes will blase His 
base-bred spirit. 

b- >847 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 49s Every silly 
soul and base-witted man. a 1683 Oldham Wks. 4 Rem. 
(1685) xo To rein, and curb base-mettled Hereilgks. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa. (iBtx) VII. lxxxi. 338 Hia generous 
confessions taken for a mark of base-spirited ness. 1843 
Carlyle Past 4 Pr, 391 Thy stupidities and grovelling 
baseheartednesa. 

B. quasi -adv . ; cf. 'high and low* ; OF. en haul 
et en bas completely. See also A 6. 

c 1900 Partenay 997 liter fair chapel .. Wei apparailled it 
was, hie and bas. 

O. absol. quasi-sA Cf. Bast sb.* 

+ 1. Bastard. Obs. 

199s Troub, R atone K. John <161 t)i8 Base to a King addes 
title of more Statc/Than Knights begotten, though legitimate. 
x6oa Parish Reg. Roxwell, Essex 8 June, Agnes, the base 
of Maudlin Wonner. stag Ibid. 18 July, KiohanluN, the 
base of Dominici Godstret. 

1 2. Bastardy. Obs. (T error for bast.) 

s6xs Sprkd Hist. Gt. B. ix. xviii, Children . . begot in base. 

t BUS, v . 1 Obs. ; also 4-5 besae, 6 baisse, 
baas, [partly aphetic f. Ababe v. ; partly a. F. 
baisse-r ( - Pr. batssar late L. bassd-re, f. bassus: 
see Babi a.), whence the frequent 16 th c. form 
baisse.] 

1. To lower ; to bring, cast, or lay down. 

r 137s Barbour Bruce iv. 04 Sum best, sum woundyt, sum 
rIs slmyne. 1980 North Plutarch ( 1676) 343 They could not 
once dam their Pikes, nor fight. 199* Wyrlky Armorie 50 
Sir Eustace . . Did baisse has gleaue. x6oo Holland Livy 
xlv. xix. 1913 To bam at the feet of . . his cvnquerour, the 
crowns . . which he came unjustly by. 

2. To lower in rank, condition, or character ; to 
debase, humble, depose, degrade. • 

■998 Polk in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . iL Ixxxiil. sty Long 
continuance in other studies, that bamth the mina. 1999 
Myrr. Mag n Warwick xii. That plaaste and baaatahis 
soverayne so oft. x6s6 Bbkton Fautastiche (1857) 393 Love 

• .weakneth strength, end beseth Honour. 

8 . To lessen in amount or value, depreciate ; to 
debase (metals). 

1981 W. Stafford Exam. Compi U. (1876) 49 By basing 
the esti morion of wool! ft felles. a iftii Bacon (J.> Metals, 
which we cannot bam. 


i (hPt), t>.* ; In 6 baoe. [f. Barr sbX] 

1 . irate. To make, lay, or form a foundation far* 
tjftj Myrr. Mm*., Brennus xl, By bloodshed they dee 
found*, bece. build*, and prop their state, sRoe J. Barlop 
Ceimmb. iv. ji 4 Long toil* . . Meet base the fabric of to vast 
a throne, G. Macdonald Phant metes vi. 94 Great root* 
baaed the tree-column*. 

i. To place on or igto* a foundation or logical 
bam ; to found, establish securely, secure. (So 
mod.F. baser.) 

2842 Myers Caik. Th. nr | n. *47 The foundations on 
which any moral Judgement . . can be based. *868 Rogers 
Pol. Aeon, iv 46 These (bank-)note* were based on gold. 
1878 Hurra Prime. Retie. iti. ij Upon this great truth ef 
His eternal goodness ana mercy we base all our hopes. 
tBua, S'.* Obs. rare. [f. Base sb .* J intr. 
To mn at, or as at, prisoner's base. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. ftfire) 341 With 
Boeing on foote and on horshacke, a sport lately vied of our 
English yomhes. 1814 Chapman Odyss.x. 597 Vong heiffers 
• . all so spritely given . . about Baoe by the dams. 
B&ae-b&ll (br**s|b 5 l). [f. Bask sbA 15.] The 
national field-game of the united States, a more 
elaborate variety of the English ‘rounders/ played 
by two aides of nine each; so called from the 
• bases' or bounds (usually four in number) which 
mark the circuit to be taken by each player of the 
in-side after striking the ball. Also, the ball used 
in the game. 

fit 19 Mias Aistkn North an?. At. i. (1848) 3 It was not 
very wonderful that Catherine . . should prafev cricket, base 
ball. . to books. 1870 F.mi- rson Soc. 4 Soiit. x. 909 Amiable 
boys, who had never encountered any roughar play than a 
base-ball match. 1883 Harter'* Mag. Dec. 106/2 An oval 
ball . . a little larger than a base-ball. 

Base-born (b^i-stVin), a. [f.lUsi a. 6, 7, 16.] 

1 . Of low or humble birth, plebeian. 

*993 Sham, a Hen. VI, iv. viii. 49 Better ten-thousand 
base-borne Cades miscarry. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1894) 1. q«> That a gentleman of your rank in life should stoop 
. . to the base-born Pamela. 1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 153 
Very often the base born change tlicir liveries for coronets. 

2 . fie. Of base origin or nature. 

1391 Sfeniikr Teare* Mutes 39a Such high eonceipt of 
that celeatiall fire. The base-borne brood of BUndnes cannot 
Cesra. lifts T urrai Prov. Philos. 179 A base-born mirth, 
springing out of carelessness and folly 
8. Illegitimate, bom out of wedlock. 
sAfft Fkatlv Dippers Dipt 51 (T.) Neither doth holy imply 
no bastard ; for some holy men have been base-born. xBftx 
Kingsley Yeast xi. 903 Our daughters with base-born 
babies Have wandered away in their shame. 

B. quasi -r A. Oue of humble or illegitimate birth. 
xAoft Parish Reg. Romford, Essex n Aug., George, the 
basediorne of one of my Ladyc Coke's servants. 1879 E. 
Arnold Lt. Asia 195 Huts where the base-born dwelt. 

BMG-OOUrt (b/i sjkoMt). Also 5 6 baaae- 
oourte, 7-9 basa-oourt. [f. Barb a. 3 + Court ; 
in sense 1 directly from 1 5 th c. F. basse-court (OF. 
basse-cort, t curt \ mod.F. basse-cour).] 

L The lower or outer court of a castle or man- 


sion, occupied by the servants ; the court in the 
rear of a farm-house, containing the out buildings. 

1491 Caxtom Four Sons iii. (1885 98 Reynawde .. sawe 
that the bsuwe-courte of the castell brenned. 2373 Church- 
yard Chippes 1 x8xy> 83 The! lave under the rampirc of the 
base courts, and slue sondrie of our soldiours. x6x6 Surkl. 
& Markh. Conutr. Farm 38 (The fanner’s wifelis tyed to 
matters within the House and base Court. 1739 B. Martin 
Nat. Hist. Eng. I. si 9 Bass-Courts for Officers and Ser- 
vants. s8ax Scott Kenilw. xxv, The large base-court or 
outer-yard of the noble Castle. 

2 . An inferior court of justice, one that » not 
a court of record ; e.g. a court baron. 

134a 3 Act. 34-5 Hen. VIII, xxvii. | 8a The retumc of a 
write of false ludgement, out of a base court, before the 
aayde lust ices. 1737 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 438 Th# original manner of granting feudal property, 
and something like it U still practised in our base-courts. 

t Baaed, ///. a . 1 Obs. Also 6 baisaed. [f. 
Babb v . 1 + -in. Cf. F. baissj. J Lowered. 

xftpa Wvrlrv A rm o ri s 103 With bafwed launce the knights 
approch amaine. 

Based (b^st), ///. a. 8 [f. Barr sbA 4- -ed 2 .] 
Having or standing on a base, esp. in comb., as 
broad-based ; spec, in CrystaUog. (sec ciuot.) 

1820 Sham Temp. v. 1 . 46 The strong boss'd promontorle 
Haue 1 made shake, tlx; R. Jameson Charae. Min. 197 
Based, when the primitive form is cilhcr a double pyramid, 
or a rhomboid, tn which the summits are intercepted by 
planes perpendicular to the axis, which take the place of 
terminal planes. Based sulphur . . is a double four-tided 
pyramid, truncated on the extremities. 

t BMad. ppl* «.* Obs . ; in 6 basted, [f. Basb 
jAB + -kd 2 .J Wearing or famished with 1 bases.* 

1348 Hall Chtvn. Hen. VIII, An. 6 (R.) The Duke of 
Burbonet bend# was apparelled aad biased In lawny veluet. 
*577 Holimsiikd Chron. III. 834/2 Bused in townie velvet. 

t But-danoe, Obs. [a. F. basso dance.] A 
term formerly applied to dances in slow time (e.g. 
the minuet), which consist of gliding motions and 
stately posing, the feet being but little raised from 
the ground. 

2309 Hawks Past. Pleas, xvi. xlvi, Mtuyke . . Dyvers 
base daunoes moost twetely dyd plays sftai m Lanstam's 
L«t. (1871) PteC 160 Tor to datum ony Sacs daunce there 
behouetlt JiiL paces . . syngle, double t repryse. & braid* 
8818 CompL Scot. vL 66 Base dansis, pauans, galjardia. 


He 


BftRft dow*a ditlMS: see BadRcaocsU. 
f Bnael, Obs. Tbe alleged name according to 
bllnshed (and copyists down to the present day) 
cf certain pieces of money abrogated by Hettiy I 
of which numismatista have no knowledge. (Proh. 
Holinshed’s error for Basiling, in sense of * base 
piece 9 : cf. si/verling ; etc.) 

*977 Holivsmxd Chron. III. 67/1 The same yeare fr *58! 
also the King altered his cotne, abrogating cerieine peace* 
in Rolls ed. Matt. Paris J, 


from on. MS. *S 5 on«u tunc raprobata l 

tBifdud. Obs. Foimi: 4*6 
baalard(e, 5 basnlard, 6 baelaerd baaelarde, 
7 baalliard, 4-8 baselnrd. [a. AF. baselard{e 
(Act la Richard II), OF. basalart (med.L. bas- 
silardus ); perh. from same source as OF. base- 
lain, bauiaire , badclaire , probably a derivative of 
late L. bddile, badillus a bill-hook (P. Meyer) ; the 
b (s) for d being of Provenyal origin. In baselard 
the suffix it evidently -ahd augmentative.! A spe- 
cies of digger or hanger, usually worn at tne girdle. 

■377 Lanoi- P. PL B. lit. 303 Alle bat beref> baslarde, 
brode swerde or launce. sen Mvic 48 Baselard ny bawd- 
ryke were Chou non. 1460 Catoravk Chron. <95 Sodeynly 
with a scharp basulard he emet the Kyng among the 
bowdee. rvfteo in Ripon Ch. Acts 303 Cum glediis voca- 
tis hyngers vel beralerdys. 2998 Stow Surv. xxiv. (1603) 
mi Drew his besillerd. x6oa In Southey's Comm.pl. tik. 
Ser. 11. '1849) 338 Two bastaerd swords, the bladas to be one 
yard and holla quarter of length. 1788 New Loud. Mag. 
190 The Mayor, drawing his baselard, grievously wounded 
Wat [Tyler] In the neck. 

Baseless (tei-stes), a. [f. Bar* j J. l « - lxsb.] 
Without base or foundation, groundless. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 151 The nnselesse fabricke of this 
vision. 2815 Southey Roderick xvil 1B1 A baseless faith. 
2876 Green Short Hist . v. | 6 (x88aj a6x No claim could 
have been more utterly baseless. 

b. in reference to military tactics ; cf. Babe j<5.1 id. 

x86a Helps Organim. Daily Life 79 Occasionally, baseless 
operations have effected great results in war. 

Baselessness, [f. prec. 4- -NESS.] The qual- 
ity of being baseless ; groundlessness. 

xBfto Whiptle Ess. 4 Rev. I. 315 To show the baselessness 
of tne objections to his writings. 2864 Pusky Daniel 395 
The baselessness of the imputation. 

t Ba’seli&ff. Obs. raro-K [f. Base a. + -ling ; 
cf. Basel.] A base creature. 

1628 Bamevelt's ApoL B iiii, They should beo ranked in 
thejiuraber of double-hart ed baselines 
_ , (bise*la). fm©d„L ti . Idim of basis 

base.] A genus of climbing plants (N.O. Cheno- 
podiacem\ with smooth fleriiy leaves, known as 
the Malabar Nightshade. 

S762 Miller Card. Kal. (1775^ *4 Plants in the Green- 
House lin January] . . Basella in fruit. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Ryst. Rot. 167 Some of these are used as potherbs; es 
Basella, Spinage. 

Basely (b^-sli), adv. ff. Base a. + -ly 
+ 1 . In a low position, low down. Obs. 
ciftoo Partenay iax6 Sauyng k<tt on ey hod lie more basly 
Then bat other. 

+2. In a low tone, softly, quietly. Obs . 

136a J. Hey woon Prmt. 4 Epigr. (18671 926 Talks thou 
basely, talke thou boldely. 1377 Dee Rslat. Spir. 1. (1659) 
36s, I hear . . a whistling very basely. 

8. In humble rank of life ; illegitimately. I Obs. 
2383 Stanyhurrt Aineis n. (Arh.) 6x Baselye Neoptnle- 
mus was borne. 2632 Gouge Cod’s Arrows 111. il. 185 Com- 
monly such as are tasely borne . . are of ill disposition. 

4 . With contemptible cowardice, treachery, or 
meanness ; dishonourably, disingenuously. 

bi«o Robin Hood (Ritson) lx. 9a Beshrew thy heart, 
Raid Little John, lliou basely dost begin. 2636 Cowley 
Davideis 11. Wks. 1710 I. 342 Some basely die,' and some 
more basely yield. 287a Yeats Growth Comm. 199 The 
King of Portugal basely betrayed Colombo*, 
f 5 . At small value or esteem, meanly ; cheaply. 
23B4 Powel Lloyds Cambria spo Sonnes were not basefie 
esteemd. z6ao Vsnnbr Via Recta UL sa Them that desire 
to look big, and to Hue basely. i6ftt Wittib tr. Primrose's 
Pop. Err. iv. 197 Those of Galena method., they basely 
account of, and contemne. 

Basement (Itfisment). Also 8 basament. [f. 
Base sb . 1 or z/. 2 + -rent ; cf. F. soubassement. \ 

1 . Tbe lowest or fundamental portion of a struc- 
ture. Basement- membrane : a fine transparent 
layer lying between the epithelium and the fibro- 
vascular layer of mucous membranes. 

*783 Smbaton Edystme L. Coot 7 Establishing a solid 
Basement of Wood. 2843 J. Portlock Cool. 97 The., 
angitic rock which forms the basement of the promontory. 
1847 Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. 111. 751/1 The cell-germs 
contained in this basement-membrane. 

2 .fig. Groundwork ; attrib. ** fundamental. 

18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages il i, That Great Charter, the 
basement, at least, if not the foundation of our free constitu- 
tion. s8as L Taylos Entkus. UL <i86f) 55 This belief con- 
stitutes the basement- principle of ml mligion. 

8. spec. The lowest storey (pot a cellar) of a build- 
ing, esp. when sunk below tne general ground level. 

1790 A. Gordon Maffeis Amfkith. 380 There is a small 
Basement . . under tbe lower Pilasters. 2803 Scott in Loek- 
hartd 839) VII. 104 The under or sunk story- basement the 
learned call it 

b- attrib. 1768 Enticx Land. TV. aSoThtbaMmeaft story 
Is very massy. s86a Dickens Mui. Fr. hr. as Down stairs 
to a little basement front door 


4 * The action of basing; the state of being hared; 

cf. debasement. 

Fasbb An Inguhpitfc. M8 Kyineed by Hi actual 
basmuent upon the uuha&oWed principle, that natkpis, as 
such, ought, eke. 

Ba is-iuidsdr a. ff. Barr a, p, xd.} Hav- 
ing a base mind ; * Baas a 9. Hence Base- 
ahindedly m JBarrly 4 ; - Base - mlndedaeag «* 
Bareness 4. 

igM Q. Elis, in EUl» 0 nfr Lett, a 995 HI. 9% X am net 
•o bacemlnded that foare ef any Ihringe . . prince shoulde 
make me afimyde. t6i# Sui.obn Titles Hen. 6e Base- 
led Jewes. with acclamations, affirmed Hared Agrippe 
DefUe. type Chron. hi Attn. Reg, 4/1 To detef beam 
minded persons from such shocking eoermhisa 
b* *888 Sandys Etsropm Spec, (163s) 260 A tiaaSNMibaae 
iindediumwe and atyoctnaesc, adey Ur. Hall Anew, vpom 
Earth iv. 76 To whom repentance feemes bamaindednesee- 
Basenoe, obs. form of Bezant. 

Eueneil (b/i‘ante>. [f. Babb a. + -NiqB.] 

1 1 . Lowness or feebleness in sound ; deepness hi 
tone. Obs. ; cf. Ba8hnbrs. 

x6oe Bihln (Douay> Rales, xiL 4 The baseness of the 
erindcra voice. t6e6 Bacon Sylva 1 184 The Baseaem or 
Trebleness of Tones. 

2 . Low birth or rank, lowly or mean estate, low- 
linens : a trait or characteristic of low rank (sAr.b 

ignobilltie. 1383 


sftfta Hulokt, Basenes of Maude c _ 

Homilies u. sxi. 1. (I8591 554 As the Majesty of heavenly 


things may by the baseness* of earthly things 1 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. U. 34, 1 once did hold it . . 

to write faire. 16x3 T. Adams Christ's Star Wks. 1871 II. 
7 God did ever so strangely qualify the baseness of Christ. 
x8ao Tennyson In Mem. lx. He mixing with hie proper 
sphere, She finds the baseness of her lot. 

+ 3 . Illegitimacy of birth, bastardy. Obs. 

2603 Shaks. Lear 1. it ro Why brand they vs With Base? 
With basenes, Basturdie.7 

4 . Moral turpitude, reprehensible cowardice or 
selfishness, contemptible meanness ; an act or trait 
of this character. 

2598 Shaks. Merry IV. il ii. sx You stand vpon your honor 
..thou vneon finable baseness t 2639 Fuller Holy War 
v. xv. (18401 s6o Soldiers count it baseness to be thrifty of 
their own healths. 2767 Junius Lets. iii. x8, 1 acquit nim 
of the baseness of selling Commissions. 2858 Gbm. P.Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. I. lxxii. 940 Having no basenesses of his own 
to prosecute, and therefore under no temptation to pander 
to the basenesses of other people. 

6 . Inferior or debased quality. 

2377 Harrison England 11. vL 1 18771 259 As she seeth cause 
by tne goodnesse or bascnei.se of the hops. 13B1 W. Stafford 
Exam. CompL L 1 1876) a8 That basenesse of our English 
Coyne, a 1743 Swift (J.) We ulludged .. the baseness of 
his metal. 283s Ruskin Stones Fen. I. i. 49 The world is 
so widely encumbered with forgeries and bnsencs&ca. 

Basenet, -ette, variant of Babinrt. 
f Ba ser. Obs. Also 4 baaare. [EtymoL un- 
known.] An executioner. 

c X375 T Barbour St. Cristofore 598 Syne to hebasara aade 
in hy : Stryk of myne hede, bruthyre dere. > — 


St. Jacobus 
\ gat A pot with vattir. 

Obs/ rare— K [f. Babb a. + -RY.] 


hy : btryk ot myne heUe, brutnyre 
939 Fra he baser sancte James gat A pot with vattir. 


t Basery. 

Base dealing, dbihonourable practice. 

1637 Brian Pisse-proph. i. (16791 a They will hardly acknow- 
ledge their errours, and relinquish this basery. 

Baset, Baaetry : tee Bassade. 
t Baflli, v . 1 Obs. Forms: 4 baise-n, bayse-n, 
4-6 basshe-n, 5 basoho, baysohe, 6 bashe, 6-7 
bash. North. 4 baise, 6 base. [Aphetic form of 
Abahh v.] 

X. irons. To destroy tbe confidence or self-pos- 
session of ; to daunt, dismay, discomht ; to dis- 
concert, put out of countenance, abash. 

c 2373 (MS. c 2440) Marts Arth. 9857 Bees noghte balste 
of tone boyes, ne of hahre bryghte wedis I rxpBo Kyng 
4 Hermit 44a in HazL E. P. P. (1864) 30 Thoff I be here in 
pore clothing, I am no bayschyd for to bryng Gestys two 
or thre. 2323 Scot. Field 17a in Chatham Mise. 1 1, Because 
they bashed them at Berwick, that boldeth them the more. 
x«94 Carew Tasso (1881)204 He made Semblant, as nought 
him could dismay or bash. 

2 . intr. a. To be daunted or dismayed; to 
quail, lose confidence ; to be confounded. 

c 2340 Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 576 He baldly hym bydec, he bayst 
neuer h« helder. 238s Wyclif Josh. ii. xi Oure herte bes- 
sliede, ne spiryt booa in us. e 2450 Lonklich Grail xxxviL 
944 Grettere tempestes . . where offen they bascheden. 29B0 
North Plutarch (1676) 38 Alcander • . stroke out one of bis 
eyes . . Yet for all this Lycurgus never bashed 
b. To be put out of countenance ; to shrink back 
for shame, to be ashamed or abashed. Const, in/., at. 

e 2460 Russell Bk. Nurture In Raises Bk. (xB68< 261 With 
salt a wyne serue ye hym be same, boldly ft not to baSshei 
2384 Pihlnt Exam. 4 hVrti. (284a) 303 Their corrupt ' — 1 
bash not to deny the eternal Son of God. R||Gi 


_ deny tbe eternal boa or uod. 2980 Grs 

Tultiee Lous Vika. 288a VII. ixeLike Diana when she* 
bosht at Acteons presence. 2606 Holland Sueton. set He 
bashed not to kisse him even in the open Theater. 2610 — 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 709 Bash not, but deigM (I pray) to 
be try Sovereign* Ladle dear*. 

Batfh (bar/), vf [Chiefly northern; pehaps 
from Scand. ; cf. Sw. bass to baste, whip, flog, 
lash, Da. bashe to beat, strike, cudgel. But pos- 
sibly onomatopoetic, with the b of beat, bang, and 
the termination of dash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, 
pash, smash, etc.] 

1 . To strike with a heavy blow that tends to 


tflftl 1 
wml 


beat or SfcMuh in thesuifoce struck : a. Irons. Also 
Tp HatA up (tht eddc 6 r polhtof an instrument). 
W A. Wiijom J^ 3r Wka. 06 1 

hu . . baSed my Mb as soft as pop* iMS PattMgHG. *4 
Ajw^a/h^A proposition to 1 smash' ' or • hub * in the toll hats 

b. rdU (of a hen beating bet win in the d«$t.) 
■Mi Beat. Farm Ab. {iloi.no XVt mm#- . will alsoe 
bathe bar in ihi dust, and soofteodqie* crush them to deaths 

0. abso or intr. (with of.) 

«bS3 M. Scott Ttm CHngtex L 1 1839) 133 The gun is loaded. 
Tim neg r o continued to bash at it with all his might. 

2. The verb-stem is used adverbially with other 
verba. C£ Bauo v.l 8. 

1 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvttL (1850) jii A fine ore- 
1 Pine Apple flew bash on Isaac Slungle'sihaip snout* 

jSb. Sc. (f. prec. vb. ; cf. Sw. Air whip* 

E ing, beating. Da. bash stripe, blow.] A heavy 
low that beats or smashes in a surface. 
xSog J. Nicdl Poems I. 36 (Jam.) An* gae her a desperate 
bash pn The chafta. c sflty Ho 00 Tmiet 1 . 17 (Jam.) Than, 
giving two or three bashes on the hoc, he left me. 
tjlafbi'liolk 06 s. Also 7 -ique, 8 baaaaltofc. 
[a. Turkish bdshdlik , f&sh&ttk jurisdiction of a 
pdshd : see next.] Earlier form of Pashalik, the 
district under the jurisdiction of a pasha. 

i6Se Whole* Jottru, Greece ul «jB It . . remalneth yet a 
Haahelique, although of late governed by a Deputy. 1703 
Maunonsu. 9 oum. Jems. (17061 5 A Woody Mountainous 
Country, which cods the Bashalick of Aleppo. 

BmUMW (bftfg ). Forms: 6 baasawe, -ahawa, 
-oha, (baasat, basso), 6-7 basal, 6-8 baasa, 
baaha, 7 bashawe, baasaw, -show, -ohar, baoha, 
9 baahe, 7- bashaw, [a. Turkish bdshtf, variant of 
ftishJ, prob. f. bdsh head, the Old Turkish not dis- 
tinguishing p and b (Prof. Rieu) : see Pasha. The 
earliest English form came indirectly through 
med.L. and It. bassa (later It. baseih) ; other spell- 
ings represent 16- 17th c. F. hoc hat, mod.F. bacha, 
pacha , .] 

1. The earlier form of the Turkish title Pahiia, 
1534 Monk Contf. mgst. Trib . 111. Wka. 1218/2 His Baa* 
sawc* . . surmount very* farre mboue any christen estate. 
1348 Haul Chrou. ■ 18.19) 771 The Turke loste foure score 
iouo men as one of his Emulates did afterwards confesse. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd, Hr Cotttmm. 49 The Bassa* . . a* it 
wuie Harpies, *m ke the verye bloud of the people. 160a 
Warn kb Alb. Eng. x. Ivii. #30 His Bands of Janizaries . . 
lie out of these his Captaine*, and his llaasies doth elect. 
1678 Butler Hud. 111. 111. 306 Or else their Sultan-Populaces 
Still strangle alt their routed Uassa's. 1803 Mem. Techety 
. 15 He created Vizier Ismal Bacha. 1695 Mottkux St. 


O ion's Morocco it A Captain, to whom they give the Title 
"7A/in.vn.(z76a)3aaHead- 
to a Cif 


of Baschar. 1743 Fiklui.no 7. Wild 
dressed me with all the insolence of a basha 
slave. i860 Motley Nttherl . (i860) 1. UL 79, 1 will offer 
service to one of the Turk's bashaws. 

O. Bashaw of into or three tail : one of lower or 
higher rank, as indicated by the number of horse- 
tails borne on hid standard. 

*783 Hanway Trav. (,176a) II. xtu. it. aox He was appointed 
hasha of three tails. 1798 Wocoott (F. Pindar) Tales 0/ 
Hoy Wka. 181a IV. 4*3 He would fly to Constantinople, 
hang up a bashaw of three tails. 

2. fig. A grandee ; a haughty, imperioui man. 

1 Spa Nash is Christs T. (16x1 >83 T|ie diuels chicle Basso, 
‘.mbition. « .670 Hac.kkt Abp. 


Williams 1. 8a In every 


society of men there will be some BashaWes, who presume 
that there are many rules of law from which they should be 
exempted. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams x6 The young 
men . . looked up to this insolent bashaw with timid respect. 
187a Geo. Ei iot Middiem. liii. (1873) 185 You’ve taken to 
being a nob, buying land, being a country bashaw t 

Bashftwism. [see -ISH.] The imperiousness 
or haughty tyranny of a bashaw. 

■899 Lady Lytton Cksveley II. v. 146 Exercising a truly 
nuuuy degree pf embryo bashawism over his younger sister. 

BishAWshiy. [f. as prcc. 4* -ship.] a. . The 
jurisdiction or oflicc of a bashaw, b. fig. Dignity 
or demeanour of a bashaw. 

*«7 Load. Goo. No. 2252/6 To be paid yearly during his 
Bassawship. 1701 Gmpw Court. Sacra tv. vi. {its (L.) At this 
day it [Egypt] is no better than a bashawship. under the 
Grand Simuor. 188a H. Mkbi vale Faucil oj B. I. 1. xiv. 
337 Mr. Fairfield's angry* airs of Bashawship. 

t Bulled, ppL a. Obs. [f. Base o. 1 + -ip.] 
Abashed, disconcerted, dismayed. 

c S440 (see uext]. 1993 Bbekoe Q. Curtins x j6 ( R.) Cebal- 
linus with a bashed countenance . . reported all those thinges. 
1994 Carew Tasso (1881)94 Sometimes her basht eye seemes 
by shathe controld. 

t BtlllNnw. Oh. [t. prec. + -kiss.] A- 
bashmcitt, bashfulness. 

c 1440 Pariomo/e 6000 What for shame and bamhednea. 

BUUU (bar fful), a. Tf. Bash v . 1 + -rut ; cf. 
also Abase sb. t though ful is occasionally added 
to vbs., is in mournful, assist ful.] 

tL Waiting in self- possesion, daunted, dis- 
mayed. -Ohs. 

igi Kulort BushftiU oramased, attonitm. a 1674 Ci.a- 
bendom Nisi. Jteb. It. VL 19 Tlwee Forces Would.. by their 
success a^auich courage tohiabashftilAnny. t ftp Steele 
Toiler Ho. oft [Dueuiag was| aa gram an Impediment 
to Advancement in the Service, hs being faashftil in lime of 
Action. ■ 


2. Of persons : Shrinking from publicity, sharde* 
&oed, shy. Sometimes used in a good. or neutral 
sense — Sensitively modest in demeanour ; s6mo> 
times deprecatively - Excessively self-conscious, 
embarrassed and ill at ease in society, 1 sheepish.'! 

sufl Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par , 9ohu xsL re (&.) Them 
fwke beyng very desirous to see Jesus, .vet thsy wsrabashe- 

ft bXte 

and ill bought up thyng. ifleg Capt. Smith FVryMs l 
3 MM wife ettd children . . were . . well favored end very 
bashftd. 17M Golmm. Trm. si Or press the bashful 
stranger to hu food. 1781 Cowrse Convert, 147, 1 pity 
bashful men. site Scott Lady of X. 11. xxiv. Like Summer 
rose, The bashful maiden's cheek appeared. 

8. Of things, actions, etc.: Characterising or 
characterized by extreme sensitiveness or modesty, 
1598 SrsNSxn Wfcr.tGrosart) IV. its His face with baahfutl 
blood did flame, sflio Siiaks. Temp. in. L 8t Hence boakftill 
cunning. And prompt me plains and holy innocence, stpi 
KmuNymmOieo Wka. 17a! UL 913 Naked they walk’d, 
but haa no bashful sense, slid Southey Peers Piirr. 
Proem 10 With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, Soliciting 
again the wish'd cares*. 

1 4. Exciting a feeling of shame. Obs. 
ins Mirr. Mag. 50 (T.) A woman yet must blush when 
basnfnl is the case, Though truth bid tell the story as It felL 
Bfl’ ghftllly , adv. [f. prec. -LY ».] 
f L Without self-possession ; with mi^iving or 
ay. Obs. 

w Huloet, Banhftillye or in amase, attemte. ifirsHonmui 
mty 11677} 38a He went not to the battle bashfully. 

, In a sny or shamefaced manner ; cf. Bashful a. 
155a Huloet, Bashfullye or wyth shamefastnes, pudi- 
bunds. 1651 Davenant Gondib. ti. vi. (R ) Here the check'd 
Sun hu universal face Stops bashftilly, and will no entrance 
make. .Ip Ht. Mabtineau EUa qf Gar . vl. 70 Angus 
looked down as bashfully as If he had never seen the world. 
Bft’HhfalneM. [f. as prec. + NK8B.] 
fl. Bashfubtess of: a timid or reverential shrink- 
ing back from (something). Obs. 

>834 WnirmnoN Tribes Offyctt 1. (1540^ 4a One parte of 
honesty . . in the which is a basshfiilnes of dishonesty. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seht. To Rdr.. I^d by sueh a clue of 
understanding, and softened by such a bashfulness of know- 
ledge, that we may be wise and awful both in one. 

2. The quality of being Hashpul (see sense a). 


>S39 Taverner Erasm , Pret>. (193a) aA Cast awave bai 
fulness where node constrayoeth, 1990 Shaks. Mia*. B. ill. 
iL a86 Haue you no modesty, no maiden shame, No touch 
of bashfiilneftse? 1603 Jas I. in Ellis Orig. Lett, l 344 
III. 80 Awaye with chyldishe bashefullnes. 179s Mary 
Wou-ntonkcb. Rights Worn. vii. 375 Modesty it tne grace- 
ful calm virtue of maturity; bashfulness, the charm of 
vivacious youth. 1814 Scott Wav. xlii, An air of bashful- 
nfcss, which was In reality the effect of want of habitual in- 
tercourse with tiie world. 

HBaahi-baBOnkCbsf^bazM k). [mod. Turk. ; 
lit. 1 one whose head is turned '] 

1. A mercenary soldier belonging to the skir- 
mishing or irregular troops of the Turkish army ; 
notorious for tneir lawlessness, plundering, and 
savage brutality. Hence Bashi - baiou kery, 
Bosm-Bazonks collectively, their habits, etc. 

1890 Blackw, Mag. Mar. 302/1 The Bashl-Bazouks bolted, 
and dashing in amongst the Turkish regulars, put them to 
the rout too. 1861 Miss Beaufort Egypt. Sepul. II. xvii. 
60 Bashi- basouk, the generic name given to any of the 
Arabs of this country who attached themselves to the go- 
vernment and fought for pay. 1884 Pali Mall G. t Mar. 
x/a His government was a system of Bashi- Baioukery pins 
slave-raiding . . The Bashi-Basoukery from Brunei ceased to 
trouble the tribes. 

2. fig. An * irregular,' a skirmisher. 

x8J5 Wynteb Cur. Civilis. II. 404 The Bashi- Bazouki of 
private establishments. x86x Sala Txv. round Cloth 33 
Hard-working boys are these juvenile Bashi-Bocouks of tne 

t Sa'ShltM, a. Obs. [f. Bash v . 1 + -less ; cf. 
bashful.] Unabashed, shameless, unblushing, bold. 

1978 Sidney Lady 0/ May Wks. (1674) 610 iD.) 'Com on, 
master school •master, bee not so bash less. 1 1997 Breton 
A hr. Amor. Derdses (1879) 4 fl>.) Blush now, you bashles 
dames, that vaunt of beautie rare. 

t Bft'Eluaent- Obs. In 4 bays-. [Aphetic form 
of ABA8HMKMT.] Confusion from surprise or sudden 
check ; discomfiture, shame. 

r xgas E. E. A Hit. P. A 174 Bot baysment gef myn hert 
a brum, sgxg Horman Vulg. 48 A mannis mynde it newer 
more vnstable than in soden chauncis, and soden bashement. 
x6xe Holland Camden's Brit. 11637 ) 86 Where to controll 
lease feare it was, icsse bashment to displease. 

t Bash-rag* Obs. rare- 1 , t Ragamuffin. 

rx6eo J. Davies Extasie 95 (D.> Wilt loose thy roiall sole 
prerogatiue, To make vngrateful base Bash-rags to thriue 1 , 

t M48liron(o. Obs. 1 A kettle.* HalliwelL 

x66o Act 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Batterie, Bashrons, or 


Kettles, the hundred weight, ix4 
Bashy: Le : see Basylc. 


(b/i'si), combining form of Babe, Baits, 
forming tho first clement of many adjs. in Phys . 9 
in sense of ‘ pertaining to, situatecl at, or forming, 
the base of ; e.g. baslbranohlal, -cranial, -faobu, 
-hyal, , -occipital, -radial, -rostral, -sphenoidal, 
-temporal, -Tartabral, pertaining to, situated at, or 
forming, the base or posterior part of, the branchial 
arch (ip fishes), the skull, the lace, the hyoid bone, 
the occiput, the . ray or radius r the beak, the 


BABXBUOAZ.. 

sphenoid bone, the temple*, the vertebra. These 
are often used tlHpt. ; e.g. the basikymt v bohe). 

t*ye M tv abt A smi. 477 The branchial arches are attached 
to a .. aeries of pieces termed bari-brunchlals. 1866 Huxwv 
Preh. Rem. Caithn. 90 Tha bari craaial line la from the an- 
terior margin of tho foramen magnum to the flnonto-nSsal 
suture. 1883 - Masts Plate Nat. VL 149 The baslfkdal 
axis . . drawn through the axb of the face, between the 
bones called ethmoid and vomer. tSSg-fsTobe CyetAmai. 
f Pky r. IV. x*45/Wl’he haai-hyal is generally ekMUmtad pro* 
eortlonareiy to the shape of the tongue. Ibid. >333/1 The 
flasuro that. . separatee the beai-occiphat bone from the eX- 
ecdpitols. sSSe Carpenter in fml. Ltnm. Sm XV. eo8 
The basiradtal suiure is an obtuse angle, ihr Macohaivxav 
HidL Brit. Birds 111. 643 Its boSrostmi bristles. >§yo 
Rolleoton A uim. L(/e 1; The junction of the hasiaphenold 
to the batiocdpUal. Ibid. The basltempoiols form a second 
floor to the ciniun. 184111 Todd CycL Anal . g PAys. 
IV. 1410/x The basi-vestebnil veins. 

BwbIeI (b/i ziil), a. 1 [f. L. basi-um kiss 4- -AL 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to kissing, osculatory. 

Mod. The bariaTsalutatioa. 

t Bilihl, a A Obs. [f. L. basis Bark + -al 1 .] 
* Basal. 

1836 9 Todd CycL Anal. 4 Phys. II. 6ss/i The basial part 
of the heart. 184a E. Wilson Anal. Vade M. 489 The . . 
Basial band, passes directly backwards through the septum. 

Baaiatil (br» *i|rit), v. \ Obs. [f. L. biisiffl *- ppl. 
stem of bdsidrt, f. bdsium kiss.] To kiss, 
iflegin Cock n am. 

Baiiatioil (hfitiifl jra). [od. L. hdsialiSnsm, 
i. bdsidre ; see prec. and -ation.] Kissing. 

^ G. Meredith Egoist I. 8$ Love that . . seems to the 
ig world to go stinking into basiation's obscurity. 

tio (b^i-sik), a. [f. Base /A 1 4 -to.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or forming a base ; funda- 
mental, essential : spec, in Arch., and in Chem. 
il4> W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces >46 The amount of 
sat produced is determined by the basic ingredient. iIm 
Ruskin Stv. Lamps v. 141 Iu capiul resting . . on its basic 


heat produced is determlw 

Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. 141 

plinth. 1869 Rokcor Firm. t hem. 67 Basic oxides or t 

act upon acid* to form salts. 1884 Harped* Mag. Apr. 
770/a This is Miss Hill’s basic principle. 

2. Having the base in efloess. a. Chem. (A salt) 
Having the amount of the base atomically greater 
than that of the acid, or exceeding in proportion 
that of the related neutral salt. b. Min. (An 
igneous rock) Having little silica in proportion to 
tne amount of lime, potash, magnesia, etc. present. 

ilgl Scoffrrn in Orrs Circ. Sc. Cham. 400 The dam of 
submits is now generally termed basic salts, because the 
base predominates. 1876 tr. Wagneds Gen. Pathol. 3x9 
Neutral or basic phosphates of the alkalies. 1877 Gbjern 
Phys. Geol. ii. 1 3. 47 1 he Poorly Silicated or Baste rocks. 

O. Applied to on improved 'Bessemer' process of 
steel-manufacture, in which phosphorus is elimi- 
nated from the pig-iron by the use of non-silicious 
materials {e.g. limestone, dolomite, magnesia) for 
the lining of the converters, and for introduction 
in the course of the ' blow hence also applied to 
the steel thus produced, etc. 

1 880 Roberts in trod '. Led. Metallurgy 20 The practical 
application of basic linings ip the Bessemer converter. 18*3 
Btrmghm. Weekly Post 18 Aug. 8/3 Basic ateel and ingot 
Iron, made from phosphoric ipig. 

See also Monobasic, dibasic, Trtbasip. 

Bfljrioeritft (br'si efcroit). Anim. Phys. [f. Gr. 
ddoi-t base 4 xfp-at born, antenna 4 -itk.J The 
second segment of the antenna of an Artnropod, 
reckoning from the head. 

1877 Huxley Aunt. luv. An. vL 314 A basicerite, to the 
outer portion of w hich a flattened plate . . is articulated. 

Btliolty (brisi-sfti). Chem. [f. Bahio a. 4 -ity.] 
The power of combining with bases possessed by 
an acid, dependent on the number of atoms of 
hydrogen replaceable by a metal which are con- 
tained in it ; thus nitric acid (HNO|) is monobasic, 
phosphoric acid (H, P0«) is tri basic. 

1849 Liebig^ Repp's Rep. Progr. Chem. 1. 469 The capacity 
of saturation or the basicity B of a compound. 1883 Muia 
Heroes of Sc. V. 33 Graham . . added to science the concep- 
tion of acids of different basicity. 

Buidioflpor* (b4si dio,spo«j). Bot. [f. next 
+ Srong ] A spore borne at the extremity of a 
basidium. Hence Boaldio sporoua a. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anal, a Phys. V. 333/1 The basidioapore 
is distinguished from all the other acrogcnous form*. Ibtd. 
324/3 Baaidiosporous Fungi. 

Ii BMidimn (bfai divm). Tmod L., f. Gr. fl&ait, 
base 4*810* dim. ending.] Name given to the 
cells of the fructification in some fungi, which form 
the f gills,' and l*ar the spores. 

xM Carfbnter deg. Phys. ( 778 The aporea are arranged 
on this hymeniura iu clustem of four, each group bang 
attached to the points of a small body, rapnded below, which 
is called the basidium. x86x H. MacmIllan Foots t. Pago 
Nat. 014 Each of the gill* . . is found to consist of a number 
of elongated cells Called beridia. 

JBifliUUr ( b^i-sifoijai). [f. Barify 4 -mi.] 
That which bosifies. 1847 in Cbaw. 

(bf<‘sifikst), a. Bot. [f. U basis 
Bank 4 Kixbo .1 Attached by the base or lower end. 

1870 Hookkb Stud. Flora 85 Genista . . Anthers . . long 
andbasifixed, 

~ (Ij^si'fiwg&l), a. Bot. [f. L. basis 



BA6OTT 


BAflEXXJSK 


Bmb sby + fug us fleeing + -a i.L] Tending away 
from the but. Basifugal frewtk : tbit which 
begins nt the apex (of a leal, etc.), and proceeds 
in a direction away from the base. 
adu., in a ba*ifugal manner. 

1879 Hknnictt ft Ime Sucks' Bot. tjS Two extreme cases 
may therefore be distinguished in leaven . . the predomin- 
antly bauifugal or apical, and the predominantly baud 
growth. iBSe Vink* Sacks' Bat. 170 Lateral members usually 
arise on their common axial structure in acrupetal or baxf» 
fugal order. Ibid. 448 The leaves grow . . basifugally. 
Bftgifir (l^sifai), v. [f. L basis Bask sb* + 
-ftJ ‘To convert into a salifiable base.* Craig. 

H Bagigynium (b*hd|da niiihn). Bot. [mod ! 
f. Ur. 0 aart base + yvwij female + -fiJM, repr. Ur. 
dim. -lov.] The pedicel or stalk bearing the ovary. 

sSSo Gray Bat. Text-bh. 398 Basigynium, synonym of 
Carpophore or Theraphore. 

Basil 1 (bacail), Herb. Forms: 5 {basilicon), 
baailo, 6 baeylo, yll, basil, baoeel, 6-7 baslll, 
6- basil. [a. OF. basils, ad. L. basilisea , f. 
basil i sc us Basilisk : the Gr. name of the plant was 
fiatnkutbr • royal, ' whence the botanical specific 
name basilicum, perhaps because the herb was used 
1 in some royal i.ngucnt, bath, or medicine ' (Prior). 
In i^t. this seems to have been conlused with 
basitiscus, on the supposition that it was an 
antidote to the basilisV s venom : in OF., battle, 
basilicoq , basilique , and in mod.F., basilic are ap- 
plied tjoth to tnc serpent and the plant.] 

1. Popular name of a genus ( Ocymu/n, , N.O. 
Zabiafm of aromatic, shrubby plants, with Aowcts 
arranged in whorled racemes, widely dispersed in 
tropical and sub-ti opical countries. The best- 
known species are the culinary herbs. Common or 
Sweet Basil {O. basilicum ) and Bush or lister 
Basil (O. minimum'), the leaves of which are used 
for seasoning soups and made dishes. 

[cigao Patlad. oh Hush. 11. aoi Basilicon, radish and rucul 
strange.) 1481 Caxion Tulle of Old Age, VLlettys, rose. 
maryncK, majoron*, gylofrcs, builei. ijh Turner Herbal 

II. 66 a, Basil . . is good for the weryking of a so dragon. 1973 
Timher Hush. xliL < 1B78) 95 Basse), fine and busht, so we m 
May. 1986 Coo an Haven Health xxxvl • 1 613 50 A ceruine 
Italian, Tiy often smelling to liasill, had a Scorpion hred in 
his brainc. «* 7 .H Horton Baiting Pope's Hull Ep. I)ed. 
*6 Basil the Kinhleme of the Throne established by mercy) 
which being gently stroked on the hand, ycclds a pleasant 
smell, but crushed hard vpon it, vmtniiory. im IInadi.ky 
Pam. Diet . s.v. Salle t, Basil imparts a grateful Flavour if not 
too strong. x!6i Dklamkk Hitch, third. 1 as Sweet basil . . is, 
as its name imports, one of the royalties among sweet herbs. 

2. Used as a book -name lor other plants e. g. 
Wild Basil ( C a lam in t ha Minos , Lyte, C. Clino- 
fodium. Benth.), Field or Cow Basil ( Saponaria 

Vaccaria, Lyte) ; also Basil-balm, -thyme {C ala- 
mint ha Minos). 

1978 Lyik Dodoens 939 Wilde Basil I hath square hearie 
atemmes, bci.et with small leaucs, much lyke to the leaues 
of Bushe liasill. Ibid. 941 Of Vaccaria, or Cow Bosill. 1997 
Or . hard Herball 11. ccxxiii. 675 The wilde Basil or Acyno*. 
1640 Parkinhon Theat. Bot. 19 Basil -thyme . because the 
smell thereof fc so ear client, tlmt it is fit for a king's house. 

t Basil-, Obs. rare' 1 . In 6 baasil. [a. OK. 
bustle Kami link . see prcc.] 

1 . * Kami link 3. 

c 1969 H. I.IN|).S,\Y Chron. Scot. ( 17381 108 She bare many 
cannons . . with ihrec great basMli. 

+a. Aii 'iron* or fetter fastened round the ankle of 
a ptisoner. Obs. (Perhaps a distinct woid.) 

199a (iMKhNK Art Canny Catch, n. 31 Clap a strong pivirc 
of bolls on his hcelcs, and a basil I of 98. pound weight. 
1799 Afeut. {apt. P. Dr, the I. xiii. 106 One of my Irons 
taken off., only one of the Rnauls, which did not weigh 
above two Pounds out of thirty. X869 Sai.a in A*. 4 Q. Ser. 

III. VII!. 36V3 The iron ring or fetter which English con- 
victs were wont to wear round one ankle was called a Basil. 

Basil :t , basil (bae'ril). [App. an Eng. cor- 
ruption ol Fr. basane: see Hasan] Sheepskin 
tanned in hark ; distinguished from roan, which u» 
tanned in sumach. Often ait rib. 

1674 Guidott Obsgrv. Bath, in Harl. Mine. (Malh.) IV. 
rjo The water happened . . to fall upon a Bazil-ttkin 1 some- 
times use. 1897 Land. Gas. No. 328 j/4 All Tanners, Baril 
Tanners, Curriers. _ 1799 Johnhon, Basil, the skin of a 
theep tanned. This is 1 believe more properly written baseu. 
1794 W. Fki.ton i 'arriagvs 1801) 1 . 315 An inferior leather 
. . called basil leather . . tears almost like paper. 1894 
Maymlw LotuL Labour 111 . 4i9(Hoppc< Each deeper has 
for covering a large basil such as cobblers use for aprons. 

Basil, sb.h and v. corrupt form of Bkejsl. 
Basilar (bse-silfij), a . ; also 6 baaylare, [ad. 
mod.JL basildris , irreg. f. basis: see Basej/M] Of, 
pertaining to, or situated at the base, esf. at that 
of the skull. 

1941 R. Con. s ni> Guydons Quest. Cyrurg., The .vij. bone 
|r the bone basylare . . that cioseth and susleyneth all the 
sayd bones ouer the rofe. 1780 A. Monro A Mat. Bones Cr 
Nert/es 77 Made concave for the reception .. of the basilar 
artery. *840 G. Ellis A mat. 17 The basilar artery., lies 
on the basilar process of the occipital bone. 
Basilarj(ba.>'sil&ri), a. [ad. Y.basilaire ( 16th c.), 
ad. mod.!* basildris : see prec. and -ahy-.] «»prec. 
sieo Carlisle in PkiL Trams. XC 1 . 144 'Ihe basQary 


artery. sAm II. Coons Fungi as Upon the hymenium of 
Agmncs .. elongated cells, called by Corda basilary cells. 

TStidUu. Obs. rare-*, [f. Ur. /8oa»As-iJr 
king + -AH.] A Royalist. 

risu Howell Lett. iv. 11796) 93 <D.) If any Intemperate 
Barihan take exceptions thereaL 

Tiaiilaio'lfttry. mmce-wd. [f. Gr. 0 aatkmo-t 
of the king + Xnrptfa worship.] King- worship. 

1870 Sacristy II. 10 mote, At Westminster the established 
r eligio n is Basil eiolatry. 

SSKMo (bfiaiTik), a. Forms : 6 baeylyo, 7-8 
baolllok(o, 8- baeillo. [a. K. basilique (16th c ), 
ad. L. basilicas, a. Gr. Saa lAucuf royal, kingly, f. 
fiaaiksbt king.] 

1. Kingly, royal, sovereign. ? Obs. rare, 

tya8 Eabsesv tr. Burnet's St. Dead 1 . 13 In this world we 
see nothing except God's basilick justice. 

2. Phys. Specific epithet of the large vein of the 
arm starting from the elbow and discharging into 
the axillary vein. [So called from its supposed 
great importance ; the right and left basilic veins 
were formerly thought to be in direct communica- 
tion with the liver and spleen respectively] 

1941 R- Copland Guy, ton's Quest. Cyrurg., That party 
that was dauyded vnder the antic pvttes that gocth in to 
the iuwardc party in descending appercth within the bought 
of the clbowe, and is called Basylyc. 41670 Hack ft Abp. 
Williams 1 11699) 88 As if he had prick'd the Court in the 
Basilick or Uver.vein. 1849 9a Toon CyU Aunt. 4 Phys. 

IV. 1407/1 The basilic vein., ascends along the inner margin 
of the biceps muscle. 

Bwilic ibtt'sflik), sb. arch. [a. F. basilique, 
ad. L. basilica .] 

1 . « Bahilica I. 

1707 91 Chambers Cycl., Basilic or Basilica. 18x1 J. 
Milner Peel. Archil . Bug. ii 19 The emperors gave up 
their palaces and courts of justice, called Baxilics, for the 
service of religion. 

2. = Bahilica 2 . 

1703 Loud. Gat. No. 3891/1 Considerable Damage to the 
Basilick, or Great Church of St. Peter. 1793 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Basilic s were also little chapels built by the 
antient Franks over the tombs of their great men. 1840 
Lu. Houoiiton in Blachm. Mag. XLV 11 . 99 Oh I never in 
high Homan basilic, Prime dome of art, or elder Laieran. 
BtdliOt 1 bdsi lik&l. PI. -as, rarely -m. Also 
6 ^transliterated Greek) baailike, 8 baallika. [a. 
L. basilica, Gr. QaoiA ixt) (sc. olx/a, arod), fem. of 
adjs. basilic us, BaaikucCn, royal, f. Baatkths king.] 

1. Anc. Hist. Literally and originally, a royal 
palace ; thence, a large oblong building or hall, 
with double colonnades and a semicircular apse at 
the end, used for a court of justice and place of 
public assembly. 

194X Elyot Image Govt. (1556) 66 A Basil ike , or place 
where civile controversies were horde and judged, xyxx 
Middle-ion Cicero 1 . vi. 468 A Basilica also or grand hall. 
189a Conybbaku ft H. St. Paul (186a) II. xxv". 500 The 
baaiticuH were buildings of great sire, so that a vast multi- 
tude of spectators was always present at any trial which 
excited public interest. 

2. A building of the preceding type, used for 
Christian worship. Originally, a hall of justice 
handed over by Roman emperors and consecrated 
for religious use ; thence applied to other early 
churches built on the same plan, and improperly 
to churches generally. In Koine applied spec, to the 
seven principal churches founded by Constantine. 

1963 Homilies 11. ii. in. '1859) 956 Called Basilicas, eyther 
for that the Greeks used to call all great and goodly 
places Basilicas, or for that the high and everlasting King 
. . was served in them. 1709 tr. Dupin' t heel. Hist, xyth 
C. I. v. 09 Thine were some Churches, .which were not 
dedicated 10 any Saint, hut had only in general the Name 
of a Basilika. 1851 Konkin Stones l I, i, § 37 An imit- 
ation in wood of the Christian Homan churches or basilicas. 
189a Miss Yonuk Cameos 11877* III, xxx. 301 Sending a 
deputation to do penance at the seven basilica:. 1874 
Parker lUust. Goth. Archil. 11. 976 The application of the 
name of Basilica to the small burial-chapels in the Catacombs 
is a mistake. 

1 8. The basilic vein : see Bahtlto a 2. Obs. 
i6ag Hart Anat. Ur. it. viii. 105 The basilica or liver 
veine. 1791 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The basilica is one of the 
veins used in bleeding in the arm. 

4 . {jseut. pi ) - Basilic*, q.v. 

Basilica! (bisHikal), «.* [f. Gr. £o*«Aix-dr + 

-alM 

1 . Kingly, royal, regal. 

169a Urcuhart y^br/wks. (1834^377 Basilica! rule or any 
other temporal sovcraigniy. 1889 1 . Kerslakk Liberty 
Hist. Research 5 Up wells this bastlical word ' must/ 

1 2 . - Basilic a. 2. Obs. 

1640 Howell Lett. fi6coi 111 . 40 How England will thrive 
now that she is let bloua in the uasilivull veine. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsk. 990 Upon squeesing her Arm he forced thence 
from about the Bosilical vein . . a pins poinL 

Basi'lical, a A [f. Bahimca 4- -alI.] « next. 
sdsgT. Godwin Rom. Anti w. (i6/8> to Many men . . were 
wont to walk under those bnoUlicaLmuildi ngn. s88x G. Scott 
Ch. Archie. Pref., The basilica! fnurch orLyminge. 
Builiou. (b&gi’lik&n),£. med.L. basili- 
edn-us, f. basilica : tee prec. and -ah.] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a basilica. Baal'Uoaniam, 
adherence to the basilican type of church. 

1797 Holcrott Stolberfs Trent. II. L aaS It is bulk In the 
basilican manner. *879 Bammg-Govlo Germany II 345 


But the baaflieaa dbmdtm wwe not alwmrs adaptatioiie of 
this sort s86s A. B. Hope hug. Cathode ; 10 th C. vi. 179 
la very many Italian m o n ast i c churches . . hasuicanism has 
at It were been caricatured. 

BftsiliMW (bU-lIklt\ a. [f. Basilican 
-at**J Shaped like a basilica ; basilican. 

x88e & Butleb Alps f Sanct. xxv. 337 A Ana old basili* 
cate Church. 

tBasiliOOOk. Obs. Forms: 4 baselyooo, 
4-5 -00k, baeiliook, -iofcoo, a baoylioook, -yook, 
6 baeflloook. [a. OF. basilic*, ecoc (nom. sing, 
and acc. pi. basilicas), f. basilic:— L basilisem 
Basilisk + - It. -occo, usually augmentative) 

sometimes diminuttve. Here perhaps associated 
with coq cock : cf. cockatrice .] » Basilisk i. 

1140 Ayenb. a8 panne is ha Ithe envious) of po kende of 
pe Madycoc, uor no grenhede ne may ylesta beuore hym. 
ctaS6 Chaucm Pert. T. p 778 That sleeth right as the 
Basilicok [v. r. Barelycok] sleeth folk by the venym of his 
sighte. 14S1 Caxton Myrr. il vi. 77 Boxylkocks thavt) . . 
the heed lyko a cocks and body of a serpcnL 1983 Stubbkn 
Anat. Abus. (1877) X09 Like a Cockatriae, or Hasilicock, 
which slay or kill men with the poii>on of their tighlt 

II Btarlioon, -urn. [L. basilicum , Gr. Batn 
ki* 6 r (sc. f&piuuto* drug, plaster), neut. of adj. 
basilicus, Btunktubs, royal J N ame given to several 
ointments supposed to possess 1 sovereign ' virtues. 

1941 R. Copland Guy don's Formal. T j, The fourth fourme 
is the great basilicon that is prayeed ouer all, and ia called 
tetrmfarmacum. 1699 Culpepper Pharm. Loud. 098 Basili- 
con, the greater. Take of white Wax, Pine Rosin, Heifer* 
suet, etc. 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxvii. 96 He had 
stepped down for lint and basilicon. >781 Schotte in Phil. 
Trams . LXXIII. 88 A pledget of basilicum was put over it. 
U See also Basil sbA 

Baadlios (b&si liks), sb. pi. [ad. L. basilica 
(also used in Eng.), a. Gr. paaikutd , neut. pi. of 
adj. ^noiAixor.] A digest of the laws of Justinian 
and other emperors, translated from Latin into 
Greek by command of the emperor* Basil and Leo, 
and constituting the code of tne Eastern empire. 

[169a Needham S cl Jen's Mare Cl. 96 Which is manifest 
enough, not oncly in the Ba*ilica . . but also by the Decrees 
established by the Emperor Leo.) 1791 Chambers Lytl. 
R.V., The basilica comprehend the involutes, digests, code 
and novels, and some edicts of Justinian, trn RArxR in 
Phil Trans. LX 1 . 513 A scholiast on the Ha hi lux tell* us. 

Basilidian (boesili diin), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Basilid-es , Gr. Ba<riA/5-i;v + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, 
Basilides, an Alexandrian Gnostic of the and cen- 
tury. B One of his disciples or followers. 

19B6 T. Rogers 3 9 Art. (16071 118 Some utterly cast off all 
grace, virtue, and godliness, as did the Basilidian*. i860 
T. Balfour Typ. Charact . Nat. 120 The Basilideans be- 
lieved that Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in the room 
of Christ. *•77 W. Jonu Finger-ring L. 113 'l*hc Gnostic 
or Basilidian gems, evidently used for magical purposes. 

Buili'SObn, a. rare. [f. L basilisc-us Basi- 
lisk + -AH.] Pertaining to a basilisk. 

c 1600 Timon iv. iiL (184a 65 With my basilican eics May 
I kill all 1 see. 

Buili-aoin*,*. rare. [f. as prec. + -irk 1 .] prec. 
1699 Kingsley Westw. Ho (x86i) 79 Our fair Oriana, and 
the daughter which her basiliacinc eyes have caused. 

Basilisoo : sec next. 


BdUlillsk (bec zilisk, bee’s-). Forms : a. 4- basi- 
lisk ; 5-7 basilisks, 6 (basseliskie), 6-7 basil - 
isque, 7 -lack, basalisk, 8 basiliso. 0 . (unchanged 
L.) 4-7 basiliscua, 6 (basilious). 7. (from Fr ) 
5 basilique, basylyque, 6 -ike. 0 . (from Sp.) 
7 basilisoo, -ako. See also Bakilioock. [ad. L. 
basilisem , a. Gr. BaaiAitntos a kinglet, a kind of 
serpent, the golden-crested wren, dim. of fiaaikeis 
king : see -ihk. The Latin form was occas. used un- 
changed from 14th to 17th c. : Caxton, in 15th c., 
inti educed forms after Fr. basilique, now basilic ; 
and in i;th c., basilisco, - sko , after Sp., occur.] 

1 . A fabulous reptile, also calk'd a cockatrice, 
alleged to be hatched by a serpent from a cock's 
egg ; ancient authors stated t*at its hissing drove 
away all other serpents, and that its breath, and 
even its look, was fatal. [So called, says Pliny, 
from a spot, resembling a crown, on ns head; 
mediaeval authors furnished it with ( a certain 


combe or coronet/] 

i». 0x300 E. E. Psalter xci. 13 Ours aspide and bwilidt 
saltou ga. c 1400 Maundkv. xxviii. s8s Iasi sien him anvil 
with the behofdynge, as dothe the Basilisk. IM Porti.r 
Angry Worn. Abiugd. 1x841) xai O, that it were tne bosse- 
lUkies fell eye. To poyson thee I 16x1 Shakh. Wiut. T. l 
ii. 389 Make me not sighted like the Basilisque, *697 Phys. 
D&t., Basilisk . . kills a man with its very right (as some 
say) but by its breath infallibly : if* about a foot long, with 
a black and yellow skin, ana fiery red eyes. 171s Po«t 
Messiah 89 The smiling infant in nis hand shall take llie 
crested basilisk and speckled snake. XS49 Ld. Lindsay Chr. 
Art I. Introd. 147 The abbot . . cried. 'Lord, either I must 
die, or this basilisk I And instantly the basilisk' died. 

6 . 1387 Trbvisa Higdon Rolls 8er. 1 . 150 Basiliscua is 
kyng of serpentes |mt wth smyl and silt sleeb beeStes. up 
Latimer wtlSerM.be/. Comtoe. L 49 To do hurt, more than 


baaUtsetn. 

itds Pair. (W. do W.) n. ai8t/s Ho 
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BASXLXKKXA1T. 601 

h»«ylw> *n> +4. pi. Hollow metkl ditto olwhed together to 

I. xtu JnmiMc* Mttm Iom his «mhihw» at produce touud ; I cymbals. ’1 he betting of mettl 
•heanecieftheBesiUica.wlwMdghilulbto. bttiat wm fonnerly pert of the mocking tccom- 

9. Jig. Ottcn attrii. panltnent when Infamous persons were condemned 

,«•_ P2S» "IT! S . M - '*«y' f» W* "he* «• t to be publicly carted. Oit. 

SK 5 T lEFCUSVCi <* « Smgt <.»»> ><« Th. Ftomnch. .. ApeMth 

a Z!& i 3 VZ"£& ll v>M ‘ **. 3 * * to dyoken huere buyni ofbnuu c 1394 CnaikmmKA. iv. 

bMi ulsk to tho hsndsof a awn who employ* y[ Korto rescowe be moone [in eaipsa*] M betyn hire 
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found# In b jswaye a grete scroente basylyqpe. 1339 Palms. | 
19^ BasyUke serpent, imm&mm 

8. Jamiince EEse j7He loses Us countenance it 
the aspect of the Basilisco, whose right kills hon. 

2. fig. Often attrib. 

«. im Cnuife //erf JMW. n«4i> 49 Bat what is a 
loytererl A sucker of Honie .. a Basilisk# of the Common- 
wealth. eiTlp Burney Hitt. Mut. 1 . viii. 1*3 Satire., 
becomes a basilisk in the hands of a man . . who employs 
it to blast the reputation of another. 183s Caslylb Sort. 
Eft. 11 vi. That llaailisk-glance of tho baruoche-and -four. 

y. 147ft Caxton Jason 45 Cartes madam* youre eyeo 
hastlique naue hurte me unto the deih. 

3 . transf. A large cannon, generally made of 
brass, and throwing a shot of about aoo pounds 
weight. (Other pieces of ordnance of the time 
were namrid from venemous reptiles ; e. g. cuherin, 
serpentine, slang . etc. Cf. Shales. Hen. V, V. ii. 17.) 

1577 Harsison England il xvi. (1877) s8x Basilisk# 
Iwttghcth) 9000 pounds, eight inches and tnrea quarters 
within the mouth. i|M Mahlowr 11/ Ft. 7'amburl . iv. L 
The basilisks, That, roaring, shake Damascus turrets down ! 
1613 Punch as Pilgr. 1 . v. vii. 408 Great Bracen Ordinance, 

. . whereof four* Basiiiskes were drawne (such was their 
weight) by so many hundred yokes of Oxen. x86x Mum 
Beaufort Egypt. Sepal . 1 1 . xxiv. 398 Stone shot lying about, 
some of the latter thrown by basilisks. 

0. 1549 Edw. VI. Lit. Rent. (1858) 090 The pecis of new 
conquest, and a basilicu*. a demy canons, etc. 

8. mm Cai*t. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 70 A Basilisco. 
Height f-boreliu Inches, 5. Weight in Pounds, 400a Shot, 
Pounds, 15ft. Powder, Pounds, 1a 1844 in Hushw. Hitt . 
Call. 111. II. 701 The Rebels Train of Artillery . . amongst 
which was the great Basilisco of Dover. 

4 . Zool. A small American lizard of the family 
Iguamdtt, having on the top of its head a hollow 
crest which can be iuflated at will. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mob vin. 86 The green and golden basilisk. 
1847 Cabmimter Zool. ft 499 The Mitred Basilisk is an in- 
habitant of Guiana, Martinique, etc. . . It swims with great 
address by means of the lateral motions of its finnv tail. 

1 5 . Ornith. Ob*, name of the Golden-crested 
Wren or Kinglet {Regains cr is talus). [So in Gr.) 

A >753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/ L, Basiliscne. 

f 6. A sir. Obs. name of the star Regulus, in Leo. 

135s Records Cast. Knowl. (1556' 966 The Basilyskc or 
Kyngely starre. 1787 51 in Chambers Cycl. 

7 . Comb, baailisoo-proof, a., proof against eyes, 
even those of a basilisk ; unabashed, shameless. 

9849 Lane Tracts Civ. War 1x844) *36 Though your 
brows be Basilisco-proof, yet you could be content 1 should 
end (his language. 

Basili aikian. a. [f. prec. 4 -ian.] Of or per- 
taining to a basilisk ; basiliscan. 

t8a8 J. Wilton in Black™. Mag. XXIII. 783 That . . fas- 
cinating and basili&kian glare of gorgeous and rhetorical 
embellishment. 

Basin (bcig’n), sb. Forms 1 3 baaoin, baoln, 
4-3 baoine, baoyn(e, bassyn(e, -eyn, 4-6 baayn, 

5 basson, baaayng, -ion, baoen, 6 bayaeyn, baa- 
sine, baaing, baiaeing, 6-7 baaon, 8 baaain, 6- 
baaon, 5- basin. [M E. bacin, bascin , a. OF. bacin 
(12th c. in Littr^), mod. hassin ( *■ Picard hoc kin , 
Pr., Sp. bacin , It bacino) late L. bachtnus , bac- 
chinus\ in Greg, of Tours, 6th c. f *vulgo* bacchtnon\ 
supposed by some to be for bacctnus , -urn, and to 
be a derivative of bacca 4 vas aquarium' Isidore. 
Thence also OUG. bee chin , mod.G. bee ken, Du. 
bekken. The med.L. had bacinus, bassinus from 
the mod. longs. The ulterior source is unknown : 
the Celtic bacc- 4 hook, crook,’ to which Dies and 
others have referred it, has no derivative with any 
approach to the sense of * basin': see Thumeysen.j 

I. A hollow circular vessel. 

1 . A circular vessel of greater width than depth, 
with sloping or curving sides, used for holding 
water and other liquids, especially for washing 
purposes. Barber's basin : see Barber sb. 3. 

c saao St. Marker. 9 Hi* twa ehnen . . brad as baiicin*. 
C1330 Florae 4 Bl. 350 Water and cloth and bacyn For to 
waiftchen his hondes in. c 1400 Desir. Troy vn. 3169 
Batsons of bright gold. uRBBk. St. Albans B v a, Put it 
in a basaien ofbrasse. 19x3-79 Dium. Occurr. <1833) 103 
The basing and the lawar. im Shake. Tam. Shrew il l 
350 Basons and ewers, to laueher dainty hands, 1616 R. C. 
Times * Whit. iv. 16x3 Fairc water in a baaen. 17x6 Gay 
P'ablet 1. xxi. 93 His pole with pewter basons hung. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. 1 . iii 70 A barometer . . im- 
mersed in a bason of mercury, cstftft Lank Arab. Nts . 
iRtklg.) 390 The slave brought a basin and water; the 
prince then washed himself. 

b. The quantity held by a basin : a basinful. 

Ht. Martinkau Farrers vii. 197 [She] made a basin 
often. Mod. A basin of soup on a cold day. 

2 . A similar circular dish for any purpose. 

ipg Ld. Berners Froits. II. cxvi. <R.) His bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason of hote coles. 41704 T. 
Brown Sat. Ant unit (1730) 1 . 14 Saturn Lanx waa properly 
a baaon filled with all sorts of fruit. 1777 I. Richardson 
Dissert. East. Nations 06 Four large basons filled with 
gold and silver. Bk. Com. Prayer Common., Shall receive 
the Alma for tho Poor . . in a decent bason. 

8. The seftk-dish of a balance. 

1413 Lime. Pylgr. Sonde 1. xvi. (1859) 1* Lete hym put It -In 
the ryxt bacyn of the faaleunce. 17*7 -51 Chamskhs CycL. 
Benin of a iBalance. xfi» J. Holland Mann/. MeUJll. 
*9* The boards or basins are suspended by moans of hooks ‘ 
to the ends of the b e a m . 


of bras, c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. 
vl 133 Porto rcscowe he moone [ip edipses] pei betyn hire 
haiunes wib pikke stroke*. 1604 Dkkkkh Honest Wh. Wks. 
1873 II. x8x Why before her does the Bason ringf 1609 B. 
Jonbon SiL Worn. tu. v. (N.) l^t there be no bawd carted 
that year, to employ a baton of his. 

6 . spec. A. A concave tool used by glass-grinders 
In the manufacture of convex glasses. 

1707 91 Chambers Cycl. t. v., Various kinds of basons, 
of copper, iron, etc. . . some deeper, others shallower, ac- 
cording to the focus of the glasses that are to be ground. 

f 6. The hollow part of a plate or dish. Obs. 

ififie Peeve Diary ax July, Silver dishes and plates . . in 
the edges and basins of which was placed . . gold medals. 

7 . A helmet ; a Basinet. Obs. 

rtjoo K. Alis. 0333 So he tok his basvn, That hit elevyd 
into the chyn. c 13M Coenrde L. 9557 Some he hytte on the 
bacyn, That he cleff hym to the chyn. 

f 8. Rhys. a. The pelvis ; b. A funnel-shaped 
cavity situated between the anterior ventricles of 
the brain. Obs. 

tjen 91 in Chamber* Cvcl. 1760 Brady in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 060 A tone found in tne pelvis or bason of a man. 177s 
J S. Le Drau's Observ. Snrg Diet. Cc b, The Pelvis, or 
Bason of the Kidnies. 

II. A hollow depression, natural or artificial. 

9 . A hollow receptacle, natural or artificial, con- 
taining water. 

171B Blackmorr (J.) And from its ample basin cast the 
main. 1984 Harmer Observ. x. viiL 3^7 Their waters being 
conveyed by acqueducts into two very large basons. xS . . 
Wordhw. Idle She/h. Boys , And in a basin black and *mall 


conveyed . 

Wordhw. Idle She/h. Boys , And in a basin black and *mall 
Receives a lofty waterfall. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 
viii. 9x3 Inland basins of rain-water. 

10 . A dock constructed in a tidal river or har- 
bour, in which by means of flood-gates the water is 
kept at a constant level, used for ships discharging 
or lading cargo, or when laid up. 

1709 Loud. Gao. No. 4510/5 A great Fleet of Merchant 
Ships . . have contracted with the Officer* of hi* Majesty’* 
Custom* to open their way into the great Basin of this City. 
xBs« Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XII. a6s A wet dock or 
basin of considerable *ize and depth may be considered 
nessesary for the trade of Antwerp. 

b. Part of a river or canal widened and furnished 
with wharfs for the lading and unlading of baiges. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (184a) *03 Basins are formed 
near towns to which the canal has a communication. 

11 . A land-locked harbour ; a bay. 

1709 Pofb Odyss. vt. 315 The spacious basins arching rock* 
enclose. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. II. xxxi. 191 The largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and 
capacious bason*. xfiM Macaulav Hist. Eng IV. us6 His 
army . . wa* encampedround the ba*tn of La Hogue. 1866 
Thoreau Yankee in Can. ii. so The harbor of Quebec . . a 
ba*in two miles across. 

12 . Rhys. Geog. The tract of country drained by 
a river and its tributaries, or which drains Into a 
particular lake or sea. 

[170a A. Young Trow. France 989 Modern French geo- 
graphers . . have divided the kingdom into what they call 
bassius . . into several great plains, through which flow the 
principal rivers. ) 1830 Lvbll Prmc. Gaol . 1 . 434 The hydro- 
graphical basin of tne Thames, i860 Maury Phys. Ceng. 
Sea v. ft 970 The basin of the Amazon is usually computed 
at i,si 9 i<xx> square miles, /bid. xiL ft 334 The ha*in of the 
Dead Sea . . and the other inland basin* of Asia. 

13 . gen. A circular or oval valley or hollow. 

CS894 Stanley Sinai 4 Pah v. 943 The traveller find* 

himself in a wide bs*in, encircled by hills, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. l ft 33. x66 The basin had been scooped by glaciers. 

14 . Geol. A circumscribed formation in which 
the strata dip inward from all sides to the centre ; 

' the stratified deposit, especially of coal, lying in 
such a depression. 

x8as Abridgem. R. Turned s Arts . 4 Sc. 930 What is 
called a coal-field, or district, or sometime* a coal-basin. 
1890 Lvell Princ. Geol. Gloss. 776 Basin of Paris, Basin of 
London. Deposits lying in a hollow or trough, formed of 
older rodcs. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. ix. ft 3. 347 If the beds 
dip everywhere towards a centre, they . . form a basin. 

HI. Comb., chiefly attrib., as basin-pan, •sign, 
•stand ; also basin-like, •shaped, adj. ; basinful, 
the content of a basin ; basin-wide a., as wide os 
a basin (cf. saucer eyed). 

1799 G. Smith Laborat. I. 434 Take two •hasonful* of 
river aand. 1838-9 Todd Cycl. A mat. 4 Phys. 11 . 134/a A 
horny *basin-like cavity, tafia Test. Rbor. (2855) II. 961 
Wirt-pannes, *basyn-pan. 1899 Todd Cycl. Aunt. 4 Phys 
V. 146/9 The pelvis offers a # basin-shaped structure, soil 
Rowlands Spy-Knout* B ig b, First to my Barber, at his 
* Bason sign*, tjfoa T. Martin in Fraseds Mar. Dec., 
Ducking and diving into the *basin-stand. 1991 biksiki 
M. Hnbberd 670 Then gan the Courtiers . . sore on him, 
with big lookes *basen wide. 

llMft ld (h^'a’nd), ppl a . ; also 8-9 batoned, 
[f. prec. + -*D a .l Placed or contained in a basin. 

174* You no Nt. Tk. ix. 918 Thy banned rivers, and ifh- 
prisoned seas. 18*9 J. Barlow Columb. l 651 Bason'd high, 
on earth's broad bosom gay, Tho bright Superior silvers 
down the day. 

BftlilUnrtfl (bfi*ii,n5uvd), a. Bot. [f.L. basis 


Receives a lofty waterful 
viii. 923 Inland basins of 


f/h. Boys , And in 1 
aterfull. 1867 I.aj 


BaiiAI 4 NnvftD; cf. F. basinerve.] Of leave*: 
Having the ribe all springing from the base, 
s 8 B 8 Tteeu. Bot. , 

titfntt. ImSMt (bminfit, te’sntt). Obs. cxc. 
Hist. Forms: 3*9 basnet, 4*9 baoinet, base- 
net, 9 baeinetk bassinet, baeoinet ; also 4 bant- 
nett, 4-6 baeenett(o, 5 baoenett, baenite, -nette, 
4*3 basynet, baoynet, -otto, 5*7 baseenet. fa. 
OF. bacinet, bassinl, bassinet (- bp. bonnets. It. 
bacinette, med.L. basinelnm, bactnclutn), dim. of 
bacin Basin : see -XT.] 

A small, light, steel headpiece, in shape some- 
what globular, terminating in a point raised slightly 
above the head, and closed in front with a vents »l 
or visor ; when used in action without the vein ail, 
as was frequently the case in England, the great 
4 helm,' resting on the shoulders, was worn over it. 

ctgRO K. Ails. SS34 Helm and basnet . . The scharp* 
sweord carf both*, rijfio Sir Ferttmb. 5377 porw helm, A 
coyphe. 8c bacynet, >e swerd go|> fork- 1391 Test. Rbor. 
(1836) 1. 151 Unum melius bastrneu cum vetilayll. c 2440 
Moris A rth. 906 A bacenett burneschte of sylver. ijpi l.i*. 
Bernres Froits. 1 . lx. 81 Such a stroke . . that their swims- 
nette* were clouen. 1581 T. Newton Seneca' t 'tkebah 51 
On head thy Basnet tye. xfitt Gwillim Heraldry i\>. xv. 
B34 Their bassencts or sculles. 1808 Scott Alarm, vi. xxi. 
My basnet to a prentice cap. Lord Surrey's o'er the Till f 
s8|| Lyttom Lent Bar. u ix. Thou ulkcst of bassinets and 
hauberks. 1896 R. Vaughan Mystics 11B601 1 . 154 Sir 
Rudolf's new baHcinel with the beaked ventaille. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4 Arm. viii. 107 The basinet was con- 
aidefed to be incomplete without . . a mail defence for the 
neck and shoulders, called the camail. 1878 Sturm Const. 
Hist. 11 . xviu 543 note, Aketons, bacinets, gauntlets. 

Jig. 1498 Dives 4 Pan/. (W. dc W. 1 viii. viii. 35a The amyt 
betokeneth the basynei of hclllio, that u hope of the lyie 
that is to come. 

See also Babsinkt, Baskin ate. 
t BS'Sfawtsd. ppl. Oh. [f. prec. + -*n 2 .] 
Furnished with, or as if with, a basu.et. 

tgafi Fitx-orffrev Sir F. Drake u68i 94 Rven a* the 
Larae . . Mountcth her basinet ted head on nigh. 

t B»'81 ing, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Labs sb.* + 
-IH0.3 Foundation, base. 
c nM E. E. A Hit. P. A. 491 Ranteki . . on basyng boun. 
t Bft'Bing. vbl. sb Obs. (L Bank v 1 + -inu *.] 
The action of Babb v* ; abasing, debasement. 

> 58 i W. Stafford Exam. Com/l. ii. * 1876* 55 The baring 
or rather the corrupting of our coync & treasure. 
BMdrakthaimitft (b^ «»iipfkK lmait). Anim. 
Rhys. (I. Gr. fiaoi-t base 4 IxpSaA^-vs eye 4 -itk.J 
The lowest joint of the eye-stalk of Crustact-a. 

>•77 Huxley Anat. Jnv. An. vi. 3x5 The peduncles of tl * 
eye . . are composed of. . a small proximal basiophthalniite, 
and a huger terminal podophthalmitc. 

BfiSipttal (brisi pftil), a. Bot. [f. 1 . bast s 
base 4 -pet us seeking 4 -al *.] * Developing from 

the apex towards the base.' Gray Bot. Text-bk 18H0. 

188s Vines Sachs 4 Bot. 171 Lateral members . . arranged 
in basi petal order. 

Bliupoditfi (br'si’pActoit)- Anim. Rhys. [f. Gr. 
0 doi-i base 4 nob- (voir) foot 4 -itk.] The second 
segment of the leg of an Arthro})od. 

1I70 Rolleston Anim. Li/e 94 The second joint is known 
as tne basipodite. 1877 Huxlky Anat Inv. Aif. vi. yv 
The proximal one . . is the coxopodite, the next, Wall and 


conical, I* the Uaripodite. 

Basil (bfi-sis). PI. bases, [a. L. basis, a. Gr. 
fidan : see Babb sb. 1 ] 

I. Literal senses. iNow rarely used : see Babb.] 
1 . gen. The bottom of anything, considered as the 
part on which it rests or is supported ; the founda- 
tion, base, foot. arch. 

1371 Digger Pantom. 1. xxx. I iij. The distance of the 
ship from the basis or foote of the diffe. z6so Shake. Temp. 
11. 1. iso Th 'shore ; that ore his waue-worne basis bowed A* 
stooping to relceue him. sfigfi U. More Ant id. Ath. 1. iv. 
(171a) 143 Hie basis of the Cedar. 1718 Pore J/iadvn. 545 
Whose rage can make The solid earth's eternal Indus 
shake I 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iv. iv. III. 155 Irinmphai 
Arches : at the basis of the first of which, we descry, etc. 
f 2 . The base of a pillar ; - Bank sb 1 5. 

[1x3s More Confnt. Barnet viii. Wks. 74a 9 The grounde 
or foote of the plller called in laten basts.] 1677 Half. 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. it. 64 Hb Feet, the Basis of tne Pillar 
of hb Body, a 1710 Addison (J.) Observing an English in- 
scription upon the basil, we read it over several times, 
fo. A pedestal. Obs. 

tfios Shako. Jut C. in. I. 115 Cawar .. That now on 
Fompeyes Baris lye(s) along, No worthier then the dust. 
1686 Aguonby Paint, lllustr, 367 1 he Basis likewise is a 
Balusted of Granite-Stone. 

4 Bot. and Zool. That part of an organ by which 
it is attached to its support Babb sb . 1 7. Now 
only in specific use : see quots. 1870. 

ifisa Crook r Body 0/ Man 467 A Pine-asple, broadc and 
round in the Bari*. 1684 Power Exp . Philos. 1. 40 The 
obtuse lip of this Capsula . . shoots itself into the basis of 
the Liver. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Sn/p, a v. Anthofysa, The 
upper l : p [of the flower! . . near it* basis ha* two short jaggs. 
187* Nicholson Zool. 118801 389 A shelly or membranous 
plate closes the lower aperture of the [Acorn-] shell, and is 
termed the 'hosts.' 1870 Rolleston Anim. L(/e 94 The 
second joint b known as the ' basipodite,’ or 'hasis, 
f 5 . A geometrical base : » Babb sb. 1 9. 
tin Dicoes Pmntom. l vl C i(] b. That subtendente side, 
or basis, ififis Boyle Examen <i68*j 95 A Pyramidc . . 
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whose Bad* in part of the irnface of tha Atmosphere. *fM 
Haktuv Observ. Man t. iii. f i p 80 The Angle* at the Bams 
of An Isosceles Triangle. 

1 8. Each of the boards of a pair of bellows. Oh. 
1660 Boyle Coni. New Ex/. 1. (iwi) iW Another pair of 
TiteBeHows made with a very- light Clack in ‘the loww 
Baida. Ibid. 1. top The Orifice of the Vent ia the Bask. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. . . .1 

7 . The main constituent, fundamental ingredient 
1601 Holland Pliny Gloss., Boots ia a compound medicine 

is that drug or aimple which ia predominant. 1(65 Phil. 
Trans. I. 117 Salt, the Basis of all Natural Production^ 
171a tr. Porno to /fist. Drags I. 179 Several People make it 
the Basis of the Liquorice Juice. 1S67 J. tioco Mkrotc. u 
iii. a .>5 Coiouriug'solutions siiould be always prepared with 
glycerine . . as a basis. 

0. That by or on which anything immaterial is 
supported or sustained ; a foundation, support 
1609 Shake. Mach- tv. iii. 31 Great Tyrrany, lay thou thy 
basis sure. >666 W. m Bsitaine Hum. Frud. ia6 The 
love of the Subject is the most sure Basis of the Princes 
Greatness. Mil Frit- thinker No. 73. 14s Integrity is the 
Basis of all Human Prudence. 1M0 I ymuall Ctoc. 11. 1 3. 
»43 This speculation . . rested upon a basis of conjecture. 

9 . That on which anything is reared, constructed, 
or established, and by which its constitution or 
operation is determined ; groundwork, footing 

a. a thing material. 

itfdS Hale Pref. RoltS 0 Abru/gm. 9 This Book wilt be 
the Basis of such a Common- place Book. iM Middleton 
Grh. Articlo led. 3' I. 48$ The critical possessor of the basis 
filled its margin with glosses and readings. 

b. a thing immaterial ; a principle, a fact. 

riot Siiaks. Twet. N. 111. it *6 Build me thy fortunes 
vpon the basis of valour, >6aa Malynkb A me. Laiu.Menfh. 
4 J J Where the HmsIs of Exchange . . is made vpon our 
twuntie shillings sterling, ilga M'Cullocii 'In ratio* 
11. vi. 154 Assessing licence duties on Sucli inapplicable 
bases. 1871 R. W. Dale Commamdm, vi. 151 If Mosds had 
to regulate our legislation in reference to railway accidents, 
he would put it on altogether a new basis. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. iv. y 4 1 1 38 a> 190 Among the Gentian races 
society rested on the lmsis of the family. 

c. a set of principles laid down or agreed upon 
as the ground of negotiation, argument, or action. 

1796 Uukkk Regie. /Vote Wks. VIII. 334 We had gained 
a great point in getting this basis admitted . . a basis of 
mutual compensation. 1839 (7 June) Bright Russia, S/. 
(18761 353 It is necessary therefore to have a basis for our 
discussion. 1880 M Cabthy Ovm Timoo III. xxxvi. isp A 
basis of legislation won at last agreed upon. 

10 . The tract of country from, and in connexion 
with, which military or other operations are con- 
ducted ;«*Babk a8.i 16. lit. and fig. 

1I33 Hr. Mastinkau Cinnamon 4- P. vil. iq Colonies are 
not advantageous to the mother-country as the basis of a 
peculiar trade. iMg M. Aanni.n Ess. Crit. vii. 919 f JoubertV] 
soul hail, for its basis of operations, hardly any body at all. 
1869 Times 9 fan.. To make Canada . . the basis of opera- 
tions against the Northern States. 

III. at /rib., as in basis-structure , -tissue. 

1^39-47 Todd Cyst. A not. A Phys. 111 . 797/1 The basis- 

substance Is . . destitute of fibres, /hid. IV. 878/1 These 
* dental tubull * . . subdivide rapidly in the hard basis-tlssud. 

Baaisoopio (h^si^Vpik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
fiho i-r base + -enow-os viewing + ■IC.] Ixioking or 
turned towards the base. 

18B1 Vinks Sacks' Bot. 430 Each of these halves Is divided 
. . into an acroscoptc and a basiscopic portion. 
Buisoluta (Mai -soli///), a. Bot. [fi L . basis 
base + solutus unbound, free.] Of leaves : Pro- 
longed at the base below the point of origin. 

1847 in Craio. >966 Treat. Hot., Basitolute, a term ap- 
plied to leaves which, like those of Scduttt and Echevena, 
are extended downwards below their true origin. 

Bilk (bask), v . ; also 4 6 basks* Japp, for 
earlier *bathask , a. ON. babas k, in later Icel. babas t 
to bathe oneself, refl. of baba to bathe. (With loss 
of tk cf. or from other, sou * west , etc. >] 

+L intr. (also refit, and with pa. pple. quasi-/r«m.) 
To bathe, especially in warm water or liquid, 
and so transf. to be suffused with, or swim in, 
blood, etc. Obs. 

1393 Gowat Cot \f. 1 . 900 The child lay hatband In her 
blood. . And for the blood was bote and warme He basketh 
him about thermae. 1430 Lydo. Chnon. Troy v. xxxvii, 
Seynge his brother laaskynge in his blond, c 1995 Skelton 
Re/lye. Wks. I. 909 Basked and baththed in their wylde 
hurhlyng . . blade. 100 Palrgk. 444/1* 1 baske, 1 bathe in 
water or any lycour, ye baigne ( Lydgate k 

2 . tram. To expose to a flood of warmth, to 
suffuse with genial warmth. (Cf. to bathe in sun- 
shine.) Chiefly refi . ; — 3. 

1600 Shake. A. V. L. il vii. ii A foole. Who laid him 
downe, and bask'd him in the Sun. sfea Milton Allegro 
xio The lubbar fiend . . Basks at the fire nis hairy strength. 
1678 W veil bulky PL- Dealer 1. L 3 To go . . and bask himself 
on the sunny side of the Globe. ifieiK ay Cremliom 1. (1704) 
161 Other Birds bask themselves in the Dust. 170! Fofr 
Odyis. iv. 549 The seer . . Basks ou the breexy ahdre . . His 
uosy limbs. 

3 . intr. To expose oneself to, or disport oneself 
in, tn ambient flood of genial warmth, as in the 
sunshine, the rays of a nre ; to lie enjoying the 
heat which radiates upon one. 

>697 Drvdbn I'Trg. Georg. 111. 173 Where basking in the 
Sun shine they may lye. syifi Pope /Had 111. 198 Anterior 
. . Lean'd on trie walls, and bask'd before the sun. ifiig S. 
koocRf Hum. Li/e 13 Basking in the chimney's ample 


blase* its* Boaaoer Zlneeeli I. hr. l 76 The swsrthychlldren 
beaked naked in the sun. lira G. Davies Mount* ♦ Mere 
xlv. 100 A large pike was bashing over the weeds. 

b .Jig. of tho ‘sunshine' of lore, favour, pros- 
perity. 

1649 Cowley Mietr., Change I, Love in her Sunny eves 
does basking play, typs B urke Let. Month. Assembly Wks. 
VI. 97 Basking in the sunshine of unmerited fortune, sifiy 
Freeman Norm. Cm 9. (1876; I. v. 38a Traitors basking ia 
the royal smiles. 

Bilk (bask), Sb. rare . [f. prec. vb.] A f bath ' 
or suffusion of genial warmth. 

iM Mss. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. II. xxxvi. 634 A perfect 
bask of sunshine lying over it. 
t Bftflk, a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 3 bouse, 4-5 
batsk(o, 4.6 bask. [a. ON. beisk bitter, acrid ; 
hence the etymological form ia baish.J Hitter, 
acrid, ungrateful or irritating to the sensei, 
c uee Ormin 6698 Itt iss full bitterr & full betpe. 1c ism 
MS. Colt. Faust. B. vi. C 193 b. The froite . . ts soure And 
baiske and bittere of odoure. rijfit Wyc urSel. Wks. (1B71) 
III. 4s Pride and covetise . . ben bask or biltir synnes. 


ywvA/pvi 

tBaska, v. Obs . JA variant of Bash ».*, n. Da. 

To strike with a bruising blow. 

184a Roger* Namtnan 369 Temptations, crones, dis- 


couragements, which many others are basked withalL Ibid. 
443 Many things . . which buffet and baske it shrewdly. 

Basktr (ba'skaj). One who basks. 

1836 N. Senior Convert. Egypt il. 130, 1 think that the 
baskera have been about one-lhird. 

Basket (ba sket), sb. Forms : 3- basket ; also 
4 5 baakett(e, 5 -att, -jrt, 6 baaskstt(e, baa- 
qu'tte, 7 basquet. [Origin not ascertained : not 
in Teutonic or Romanic; found in Eng. since 13th c. 

Basket has been coujectu rally identified with L. bascauda , 
used by Juvenal and Martial; by the latter (xiv. 99) given 
as British, ‘ Barbara de ptetis vent bascauda Britannls, Sed 
me jam mavult dicere Roma suam.' But the senses anciently 
assigned to bascauda of washing tub or tray ‘vasa uba 
cal Ices lavabantur, cacabua,* or brasen vessel ‘ concha; ssresa, 
genera vaso-um ' Papias (see Du Cange), do not favour this 
identification. The word is unknown in Old Irish or Welsh 
Kbasgawd is a figment invented to suggest bascauda and 
the mod. Celtic words, Welsh basged. Corn, bnsced, Ir. 
basceid, Gael, bascaid, cannot phonetically be descended 
from an original bascauda, but seem to be simply adopted 
from Kng. rprof. Rhys’. At present, therefore, there Is no 
evidence to connect basket with bascauda, or to refer it 
to a Celtic origin.) 

L A vessel of wickerwork, made of plaited osiers, 
cane, rushes, bast, or other materials. 

a 1300 W. de Birlesw. in Wright Voc. 158 Un corbel, a 
litel basket, c 13B6 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 117, I wil do no 
labour with myn notides, Ne make basketis and lyve therby. 

Barth. De P. R. ix. xvii. (1493) 337 A gardyner 

sfiSS Cover dale 9 Kings 




ispSTrbvisa > 

gaaerynge grapes in a _ 

tu 7 They . . alewe them . . and layedtheir heades in baax* 
kattes. iggfi Siiaks. Merry IV. m. iiL 137 Looke, hecre ia a 
basket . . he may creepe in necre. 1896 Cowley Davideis 11. 
(1669) 61 With gilded bosquets in their hands. irafi Pom 
Odyss . ix. ao3 High in wicker-baskets heaped. >863 Stan- 
ley Jew. Cm. r. 104 Hia mother placed him in a small boat 
or basket of papyrus. 

b. with sb. defining the purpose, as alms-basket, 
bread-basket, clothes-basket, eel-basket . work-basket. 

185* Kingsley J 'east iii. 43 A high weir, with all its ap- 
pendages of bucks and hatchways, and eel-baskets. >863 
Mike Whatkly Ragged L\fe Ery/t vii. 50 A work-basket 
was stocked. >868 H. Lax B. Godfrey {. 9 Everywhere ... 
hung . . clothes-baskets, work-baskets, toy-baskets, market- 
baskets. 

u. taken as the type of daily provisions ; also, 
of alms, formerly in special reference to the alms- 
basket on which poor prisoners in the public gaols 
were mainly dependent for their sustenance ; hence 
To go to the basket : i. e. to prison. 

*S 3 S Covkedale Deut. xxriH. 5 Blessed shal ba thy basz- 
kett, & thy stoare. *63* Maas. & Field Fatal Dowry v. 
i. Pout alter [to Liladam, who is in custody far debt], Go to 
the basket, and rein: lit. 1679 Trials 0/ IVhite. etc. 73 He 
was in the Marshal sey, and lived a poor mean life, and all 
the time fed upon the Basket, r 1700 Genii. Ins true. 1x73a) 
6 (D. ) God be praised I 1 am not brought to the basket 
though I had rather live on charity than rapine. 174 
Hickeringill Priest-Cr. 11. ti. 16 laving, as Prisoners in 
Ludgate, of the Basket. 1886 Neale See. 4 N yarns 80 
Helpless, hopeless, if Thou spare not, Of their basket and 
their store. 

d. phrases. To fin the basket: to conclude the 
matter {obs.). To be left in the basket : to remain 
unchosen, or to the Inst (like the worst apples, etc.). 
The pick of the basket : i. e. of the lot or number. 
a 1899 Osborn Observ , Turks PreC <1673) 4 Steer contrary 
to the current of Antiquity, imagined only oy Idle Dunces, 


a. v. Pin, To pin the basket . . emchsdo , cot^Mo, finio. 1847 
Barham IssgoL Leg., N emme e fr ut, (D.) Ana all other 
suitors are 'left In the basket./ 1874 Belts Life 96 Dec., 
The pick of tha basket, a ootoohet young greyhound. 

2 . The quantity which fills a basket, a basketful ; 
used as a measure of uncertain amount 
17x9 Bradley Fasts. Diet., Basket., at Medlars, two 
Bushels ; Assa-fcrtida. so to se lib. Weight. 1899 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvi, A basket of the first cherries . . Was accepted 

ih&t^or ^ 1 ! 


8. A wickerwork protection for the hand on a 
sword-stick* in the form of aamall basket ; eltifi, 
a basket-hilt sword or stick, 

1773 Golosm. Steeps to Conn. iv. Tony, III fight yon both, 
one after the other— with b askets. 183s RegnL Inslr. 
Cavalry 1 . 171 This exercise should . -be tried wtfh ., adchs 
with baskets. 

1 4 . A head-dress of wickerwork, or of basket 
shape. Obe. 

tfifil Fardto Foehns ti. x. • 10 Their maried Women we en s 
00 their heades, fine wiricre Baaquattcs of a foots and a 
haulf long, ifiefi Choke Chance, etc. (188s) 33 This youth 
in a basket, with a face of Brasse. 

6. The overhanging back compartment on the 
outside of a stage coach, arch. 

1773 QotiMM. Stoops to Cong. v. 11780) 149 It has shook me 
worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 1807 Macaulay 
Ctergym. Trio Comb, in Mise, (18651 374 There were parsons 
In hood and ip basket : There were persona below and 
above, xfisa Maxiyat Poor Jack xl. Long stages, with a 
basket to hold six behind. 

6. Mil. A gabion. 

1713 Chambers Cycl Sup/, a v., At ilegea, they make use 
of a small basket filled with earth, and ranged on the top of 
the parapet. 

7 . A part of the hinder leg of the bee, adapted to 
carry pollen. 

i86x Hulme Moquht- Tendon n. m 908 The leg [of the 
Bee] ia dilated, and forms a triangular cavity on its inner 
surface, which is known as the ' basket.’ 

8. The vase of a Corinthian capital, with its 
foliage, etc. Cwilt 

1713 in Chamskm Cyst. Su/p. 

9 . A wickerwork or wire screen used in hat- 
making. 

B. Comb, and Attrib. 

I. General relation*: a. objective with vbl. or 
agent-uoun or pr. pple., as basket -bearer, -bearing, 
1 carrier , -maker, - making ; -seller', b. attrib. of 
material ( - formed as a basket, or of basket-work), 
aa basket-balcony , -bonnet, -box, - carriage , -grate, 
-net, -trap, - ware ; O. attrib. of purpose (*used 
for baskets or basket- making), as basket-osier , 
-twine ; d. attrib. of origin ( -> cauied in a basket), 
as basket-alms, -dole . 


Earl Rorcom. Poems (1780) 53 With *basket-alma 
;ept alive. >186 Howeujj l enct. Li m 
"basket-balcony over the main door. 
hochqttrttur. 


enct. Li/e xv. 993 The 
' door. >530 Palsgk. 
>831 Carlylk Sort. 


Scarce k< 
hideous H 

196/a "Basket bearer, 

AM 11. i, The itt 
Mias Miteurd Village Ser. L (1863) 51 The pockeLs are 
almost full, and so is the "basket-bonnet. >88x Miss Yom;x 
Lads h Lasses 0/ L . iii. 133 A porter . . with a large foreign 
*“ * indent. >870 Mias Bridgman A*. 


"basket-box on his shout 
Lynne 11 . viii. 161 The little "basket carriage. 


##4 «, 

or * 


Grots 


Greece 11. xxx.'Vl. 150 One of the Kanfyhone or "basket- 
carriers. >618 Holy pay Juvenal 4 A "baaket-doal at the 
outmost door to wait. >603 Patient Griseil 6 I’ll hamper 
somebody if 1 die because I am a "basket -maker. >7*1 
Amherst Terra Fit. x. 47 To teach the art and mystery 
of "basket-making. 165a Sterrv Eng. Deliv. North. Fresh. 
ia "Basket-nets laid in those Wycrs, to catch Lampries. 
0900 Cocke Lorellcs B. 5 Jacke "basket scler. >866 Living- 
stone Jrnl. v. (1871) 1 . X93 Hunting with a dog and 
"basket-trap. 1833 Tennyson Poems 83 Piles of flaYorous 
fruits, in "basket-twine Of gold, up-heapfcd. 1858 W. Elus 
Vis. Madagascar iii. 6x "Basket-ware, cooper's work. 

2. Special combinations : basket -beagle, a small 
dog used to hunt a basket hare ; basket-boat, a 
boat of basket-work ; in India, a circular basket of 
10 or is ft. diameter, covered with skins ; basket- 
button, a metal button with a basket-pattern on 
it, instead of crest or arms; basket-clerk (see 
auot.) ; basket-darning, darning in which the 
threads cross each other above and below, like 
simple wickerwork ; basket-fish, a star-fish of 
the genus Astrofhyton, with five rays divided into 
a number of curled filaments ; basket-bars, one 
turned out of a basket to be coursed (cf. bag-fox ) ; 
basket-justioe (see qnot.) ; basket-osier, the 
Salix Forbyana ; basket-salt, that made from 
salt-springs, of finer quality than ordinary salt, so 
called from the vessels in which the brine is 
evaporated ; basket-scrambler, one who scrambles 
for the dole from a basket, 1 t. who lives on charity ; 
basket-stiok, a fencing-stick with a wickerwork 
protection for the hand ; basket-stltoh (cf. baakat- 
daraing) ; basket -stones, fossil fragments of the 
stems of Crinoidea ; basket-woman, one who 
carries goods for sale in a basket ; basket-work, 
structure composed of interlaced osiers, twigs, etc, 
or so carved as to resemble it. 

>§■4 Scott St. Ronan's i. >9 (D.) Grey-headed sport amen, 
who had sunk from fox-hounds to "boAm-beagle* and 
coursing. y8m . Wellington in Gurw. Diop. I. 3S7 Co** 
muiucaTion . . kept up by means of das common * Basket 
boats. iM Beveridge Hist. India II. v. viiL w Crossbg 
in "basket .boats at Tricbinopoky. 1836 Dick E im.£ifcJta*t 1877) 
173 In a blue coat and brimit "basket buttons. afiSf ***** 
ton Hirelings Wks. (1851)376 The Cktgy had thir Portion 
given them fn Baskets, and were thence call'd sportularu, 
^basket-clerics. 18B4 Harper's Mmg. Ai«. 34fi/* Ordinary 
"basket darning. 1753 CNAMSEia CycL Supp., $ash*t-A** 
, . a name given by the English in North America to a very 

remarkable' fufh, soknerinteR caught hi the seas thereabout. 
a >698 Howard Committee iv. (D.) As if we had brought a 


'Meet-hare to’!* sac down and hturtfcd.' M 
CM#* CMSMk 49) Tha *kubt joaticea ««» lo 
i they ilbind themselves Mm bought o 


IIB CHAMIHiQvA fc^'i 

from tha Mar Twodllt 


cSLhiwJ ’ ijt, Euj. lo Ak£ Trmm. WL 14I Urauu of 
salt. .about the sbe of the Snoot *heskat •£ j#g jr R. 
Statylton 7mmm*/ 4» With fiat young Mew. wwi* 
scrambler* thiw It plam'd veins Otho to dbmnguSaa iuk 

white satin. iSp Richardson Geol IL U Variously termed 
... cheaseatones^baslMtttones, caskstones. nm Lomiu 
Brief Ret. III. 403 Having gott armee. brought thorn the 
day before by 'basket women, ifig? Mamyai Dog-Fiend 
ix, The 'baakeDwomen flitted about displaying their stores. 
1789 Falconks Did. Marine 11789*. Demu-jeasme, a . . huge, 
bottle . . covered with "basket* wore, iffy Lady Huuit 
Cradle L. iv. 193 Its venerable pillars and beaotifhl "basket* 

JgtSS*t (bcrskdt), w. [f. prec. sb. ; of. to bag.] 

, 1 . To put into u basket ; also fig. 

1983 St any hurst AS mid t. (Arb.) 97 Mannchets sum in 
pantne due basket, sfigp Fuller Pisgah mi. vi. 370 Christ 
commanded thefragments. .to be basketed up. 1789 Cower 
Task it. 667 Basket up the family of plagues. 4 h F. 
Francis Ambling vlii. (ilfr>) S97 A gray ling, .is scarcely so 
easy to basket. 

2 . To bang np in a basket ; also Jig. 

1778 Kims Biog. Brit* I. S40 mats. He . . would suffer 
himself to be banged and basketted for refusing a chal- 
lenge. lies T. Mitchell Aristopk. II. 37, I see you're 
basketed so high. That you look down upon the gods. 

8. To throw into the waste-paper basket ; also 
Jig. to reject as unsuitable. 

1887 Daily Tel. Mar., The meeting of Opposition mem- 
bent had a good deal to do with its being ‘ basketed.’ xfit* 
Proctor in Knowledge 6 July 13/s Your handwriting will 
cause our . . sub-editor to * basket * your communications 
rather summarily. 

BaaketoeT. nonce-wd. A passenger in the basket 
of a stage-coach. 

sM6 Conth. Mag. XIII. 346 Seldom is there wanting a 
sufficient quorum of grave ‘baskeuo.a.* 

Bfi'iketM. [see -pul.] As much as fills a 
basket ; aNo^f. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Garni. 4 a Lay e doWne Basketful! by 
Basketfull till the bedde be all couercd. a 1696 Be. Hall 
in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. P* xlvi. 8 Whole basketfuls of 
heads, .presented to Jehu. 1841 Gun. ThomMON Exert. 
(<849) VI. 34 We aic to pay the expenses of a bosketfull of 
disgraceful wan. 

Ba sket-M It. [f. Hahket sb. 3.] A hilt 
provided with a defence for the Bwordsman's band, 
consisting of narrow plates of steel curved into the 
shape of a basket. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. L 313 With basket-hilt, that would 
hold broth. And serve for fight and dinner both. 1708 W. 
King Cookery 118071 8x Their beef, they often in their 
murrions stew’d, And in their basket-hilts their bev’rage 
brew'd. s8ao Scott Mamas/, xiv, My father’s brood-sword 
with its great rusty basket-hilt 
b. attrib. •> next. 

( ISBN Hob. Hood (Ritson) iii. 41 Then Robin got on his 
basket-hilt sword, 1307 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 141 You 
Basket-hilt stale luggter, you 1 1711 Steele Sped. No. 109 
P4 His Viol hangs by his Basket-hilt sword. 

Ba'sket-hiltodp///. a. [f. prec. + -m2] Of 
swords: Having a basket-hilt. Of 
Wearing a baskct-hilted sword. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood v. 71 Basket hilted 
Sword, site Cleveland Count. Com. Man (1677) 09 A 
good Basket -hilted Yeoman. 1894 F. Cathbrwood Trav. 
Centr. Amer. 100 Don Clementino. .swung a large basket- 
hilted sword through a strap in the saddle. 

Bfi'lketing. [cf. .matting.] Basket-work. 

>603 Favinb '/meat. Hon. 11. xiit tsj This same Chariot 
was couered with Basketting Wicker. 183s Galt Latorie 
T. vni. iii. (18491 386 The thickly interwoven basketing of 
the erborous vault! above us. 

Basketry (ba’skdtri). [see -by ; cf. pottery.] 
Basket-work, basket-ware. 

1891 Art Jmt. Sept. 931 Matting end basketry in all their 
branches. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast 1. iv. 93 
Basketry, and . . wicker chairs. 

Basking (bcrskiij), vbl. sb\ [f. Bank v.] The 
'* * *" nial 


persons: 


action of exposing oneself to genial warmth. Also 
attrib., as in basking hole. 

1898 Kane A ret. Exp. II. xiil. 134 Until the seals begin 
to form their basking-noles. 

tBa'sking. t w. sb* Obs . [f. B asks v. + *11101.] 


Beating, flagellation ; also Jig. 

164a Rogers Naaman 137 Full of 
and bashings of henclfe. 


tedious accusations, 


Ba'ttkuur. ppl. a . [f. Bark v. 4- -iwM 
L That basks or suns himself. 

< sms Young Hi. Tk. 111. to Toke Phoebus to yourselves, 
ye baulking bards f 4870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 111. 303 
The basking Dike's abode. 

2 . Baaking-ahark : the largest spedes of shark 
{Selachus maximus ), called also Sun-fish and Sail- 
fish. found in the Northern Seas: see quof. 180s. 

' 1789 Pennant Zaot. III. 78. s8ea Binolev Anim. Blog* 
(18131 HI. 97 The basking sheik has derived its name from 
its propensity co lie on the aurfhee of the water, as if to 
bask itself in the sun. s88e Goesa Rom. AW. Hist. 149 
The huge baricing-shark of six-and-thlrty feet* 
t Bfi'lkU. Obs. [a. OF. Basclois *a name given 
Indifierently, to all foreign peoples* (Roquefort) 


wridX. BmcUtl, Bascuhnes, brigands or raiders 
from Vasconia : see BiaqOB .1 A wque. 

s))n R. Brunei CTt***. 041 Foti folk foOuh of basktes & 
Gascduns ..pOrghe meuotaya A more H barittoi Mdil 
Bastordit, Bams, obs. IF. Bamiabia Baim. 
Banzuit, -et, -ntte, 4te» variant! of Baunst. 

. variant of Babhi. 

Bmgpn (b/is'n), sb. Hat-making. [Origin doubt* 
fill ; taken by some as a specific use of Bash* (of 
which bason wu a common spelling), but evidence 
of this is wanting ] A bench w,ith a plate of iron or 
stone flag fitted in it and a little fire underneath, 
on whieh (before the introduction of machinery) the 
first pert of the felling process was performed. 

tftMP Chambers Cycl *v., The hatters have also bosoms 
hr the Vims of hats! usually of lend, having an aperture m 
the middle. 1817 Whittock Bk. Trades <1840* ana ' Bason- 
ing' follows next In making the coarser kind of hat; the 
hftton being a piece of cast-iron, or mixed metal, on which 
the felt U drawn. 

Bft'ftOfcL v. [f. prec ] To harden the felton the 
ba^ort in hat-making. Hence Basoned ppl. a., 
Basoning vbl. sb. 



of the felting process for making hats from sheep's wool or 
a mixture of sheep's wool and rabbit'* fur. 

Bfisqua (bask), sb. and a. [a F. Basque :-late 
L- Vasco on inhabitant of Vasconia, the country 
upon the slopes of the western Pyrenees.] 

A. sb. [Smses 3 and 4 may have some connexion 
with Basque dress and habits, but may also be of 
distinct origin.] 

1 . A native of Biscny ; name of the ancient race 
inhabiting both slopes of the western Pyrenees ad- 
jacent to the Bay of Biscay, who speak a language 
of non-Aryan origin. 

1839 Penny Cycl. 111. 543/1 In the middle agei the Basque* 
were notorious for their propensity to brigandage. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXV1. 368 Representing the Basques as live 
special descendant* of the ancient Iberians. 

2 . The language of this race, of which there are 
many distinct dialects and sub-dialccts. 

1860 Alt V. Routui Na 68. 430 The Basque and Rtfarmus 
along the Western Pyrenees. 1878 H. Amer. Rev. 368 He 
studied the Basque in order to verify these conclusions. 

+ 3 . A dish of minced mutton, mixed with bread- 
crumbs, eggs, anchovies, wine, lemon-peel, etc., 
and baked in the * caul of a leg of veal.' Obs 
1769 Mks. Rantald hug. Housekpr. (1778. 107 A Basque 
of Mutton. 

4 . The continuation, formerly of a doublet or 
waistcoat, now only of a lady's bodice, slightly 
below the waist, forming a kind of short skirt. 
Sometimes used of the bodice thus extended. 

[xfiii Corns., Basque dr pourputnt, the skirt of a doublet.] 
tSfio Rutledge 73 Putting my hands in the pockets of my 
Basque. 1M4 Harped s Mag. Ocl 788/1 A brown over- 
skirt and basque of an obsolete cut 1889 Globe 31 Jan. 7/4 
The bodice, with basques cut open in front. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Basques. 

1817 Frrrx Whist l tcraft in Byron's Whs. (1846) 144/s 
Many a lay Asturian, or Armoric, Irish, Basque. 1819 
Penny Cycl. III. 541/2 The Basque nation is certainly the 
first that settled in the Spanish peninsula. 

BMOaad ( baskt), ppl . a. [f. urcc. sb. + -mi 2 .] 
Furnished with a Ba*qu* (sense 4). 

1870 Daily Hews so Dec., His long bosqued waistcoat. 
1889 Globe 31 fan. 7/4 With basqued bodice, an under basque 
of velvet. .Is fashionable. 

Bwquina (baskf-n). [a. F. has quint, Sp. has- 
quiBapi. basque ; see prec.] A rich outer j>etti- 
coat worn by Basque and Spanish women. 

1819 Byron Juan 11. cxx. While wave Around them. The 
,baMuina and the mantilla. 1873 Mss. Whitney Other 
Girls xv. T19 In the street they contented themselves with 
their plain basquines. 

t Ba'agniah, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Basqpk + 
-I8H 1.1 Basque (language). 

ifiis Shelton Quix. i. l 8 (T.) He said In bad Spanish, 
and worse Basquish, Get thee awav. a sfi8e Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 136 iT.) Their words were Basquish or Cantabrian. 

Baa-relief, Beee-relief (bu*s,r/lrf, b&=- 

rflH). Forms : 7-8 baaae relievo, base relief, 
baa-relleve, 8-9 bass-relief, bas-relief, [a. F. 
bas-relief, ad. It basso-rilicvo, low Rjelibv. Cf. 
Basho*bxlikvo.] 

L Low relief ; sculpture or carved work in which 
the figures project less than one half of their true 
proportions from the surface on which they are 
carved. 

afiafi Phillips, Bate Relief. . emboss'd work. *7 06 Basso 
Reueve. Bass or Low Relief, .when the work h tow, flat, or 
but a little rained, a 1711 Ken Hymnothee Wka 17a* HI. 
190 Upon the Frontispiece . . In bas-relieve the Story was 
impress’d. Of Lasarus and Dive* 1799 Johnson, Bass- 
relief 1843 Prescott Mexico iv. i. 11864 005 Two statues 
of Opt monarch, .cut in hs*<ftJief in the porphyry. 

attrib. 1884 Harped t Mag. Feb. wJt T be lithic fornp 
must give place to e more bass-relief treatment. 

: 2 . ooncr, A sculpture or carvihg in low relief. 

1867 Oldenbueg in Phil Trans. II. 490 Excellent Pfc* 
Relievo. 17M R Walpole Vertue’s 


norsenacs. tegs tiAwTHOBNs rr. 4 it. jmtt. 1 . 190 xsa*. 
iriitfo the figures of which almost step and struggle out of 
the marble. 

; Bhfefl, boo— (bas\ sbA Forma : 5 baoo, 6 
jbgg, 6-7 bsM, 7-9 bMta, p bass. FA phonetic 
‘ ' form of 


(corruption of Baku, OE. biers, anoth 
which was Basi 

1 . The Common Perch {Perea JhviaiitU ), or 
an allied freshwater species. 

(See Basis, Bass *A a ). c 1440 Promp. Pmrv. so Bscs, 
Ms 1986 Cogam Haven Health 116361 164 Ron. Loch, 
Base, Smelt, are very wholesome fishes.'^ Mtt GOotr. 
Mohsis in Sparks Life 4 Writ . 11833) 111 . 140 Trout and 
p ar c h , tailed by the Hutch name or borsch, or base. 1886 
intell. (Mwrw.No. 56. >01 Sticklebacks, perches, basses, 
b. Black Bass : a fish of the Perch family {Perea 
huro) found in lake Hufon. 

1840 Penny Cycl XVII. 433/1 The Black Bam . . one of 
best -flavoured fishes of that lake. 18B1 Harped $ Mag. Sent. 
Six The much-prized black ham. 

2 . A voracious marine fish {Labrax lupus's of 
the Ferch family, commoft in European seas; 
called also Sea-wolf and Sea-dace. Also an allied 
species (Sea-bass) caught on the coasts of North 
America. 

1330 Palsgr. 196/1 Bute, (ysshe, uug lar. 160a Carkw 
Cornwall 106 b, Sucking Mulec, swallowiiig Basse. 1811 
Cotgr., Labia , a base, or sea wolfe. 1804 Cai*t. Smith 
Virginia vL S37 There hath beene taken one thousand 
Bases at a draught. >780 Pennant Zool. Ill, at j The 
bassc is a strong, active, and voracious fish, iflga Kinghlky 
Andromeda 394 Charing the bam and the mullet. 

Bail (bos), sb.* Also 7 bam. [|>honeilc 
corruption of Baht jAH 

1 . strictly . The inner bark of the lime or linden ; 
sometimes applied loosely to any similar fi hie, 
e g. split rushes or straw. 

1801 Worm dc k Cider 54 Fit It aptly to the Stock, mid 
bind it on with. . Hume. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine ( 1789', 
Bass . . is a sort of long *traw or ruthe*. i8ag R. Ward 
Tremaine I. xxix. 331 A soft bit of wood . .hound with bam 
to the htem. 

b. attrib., as in bass-mat. 

1717 Bradley Pam. Dirt. ». v. Cabbage, Wrap. . Bass-mat, 
etc. about the Roots. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. HI. vii. iii. 
368 Straw rope shoes and cloaks of bass-mai. 

2 . The name given elliptically lo various articles 
made of this or similar material ; e.g. a mat, a 
hassock, a flat plaited bag or flexible basket. 

1706 Phillips, Pass or Hassock, a kind of Cushion made 
of straw, such as are us’d to kneel upon in Churches. Basse, 
a Collar for Cart-horses, mode of Straw, Sedge, Rushes, etc,, 
whence the Bass for kneeling in Churches. 1837 Howitt 
Rnr. Life vi. xiii. n86s> 3*9 Carrying home a bam brimful 
of vegetable* 1861 Ramsay Return, v. 118 You hear him 
. .wipe his feet upon the bos* 

3 . Building. 1 A short trough for holding mortar, 
when tiling the roof; it » hung to tne lath/ 
Nicholson Practical Builder 1823. 

+ Baa*, sb.h Obs . ; also 5-6 bam, 6 baa. 
f. Bash w. 1 : cf. I.. bdsium , Pr. bats. It. 
io, Sp. beso, kiss. Thp OF. equivalent *bais is 
not found, and its Eng. repr. would be beace (cf. 
OF pais, Eng. peace's. Cf. also Bumb.T ^ kiss. 

c 1490 Crt.Lotv rxiv.If the bassc ben full there m delight. 
a 1900 Skelton My Darling detv 9 With ba, ha, ha, aud 
has, has, bat, She chcrynhed hym both cheke and chyn. 
Mpjo Play Wit 4 Si. (18481 13 Nay, Syr, an for baitws. 
From hence none ixisses But as in gage Of mary-age. 
Bus (bos), sb.h [i for bas- or bast-coal, as 
in base coin.] A miners' term lor shale stained 
dark by vegetable matter, Cf. Bat sb * 11. 

s886 Plot Stafford sh. 131 Bass or freestone above, and 
Ironston, or earth, below. 1861 K. Hull Coat-fields (It. 
Brrt. 54 Some of the shales are so highly carbonaceous as 
to be nearly black, and form impure coal called ' bass.’ 

Bill (b^U), a. and sbA Forms: 5-6 baa, 6 
baoo, Sc. bays, 6-7 bam, 6 9 baae, 7- bass. 
[ME. has, base (see Bank a.) in specific senses 
in Music ; now spelt bass after It. basso, but still 
pronounced as bate. (Pope rimed base and gw.)] 
A. adj. 

+ 1 . Low in sound, barely audible, soft. Obs. 

c 1490 Merlin xxviii. 579 He scide in let voice, 1 1 am 
M one wall/ 1913 Douglas A£neit ix. vi. 98 With ane buys 
voce thus NUiu spak sgane. 

2 . Deep- sounding, low in the musical scale. 

1933 Elvot Cast. Hetth (15411 51 1st him .. begyne to 

synge lowder and lowder, but styl in a base voice. 1813 
Rr. Ham. Strut, v. 66 The trumpets . . sounded basest and 
dolefullest at the Iasi. i8a6 Bacon Sylva 1 173 All base 
notes, or very treble notes, give an asper sound. 1866 Tyn- 
dall lilac. 11. | v. »6 Hoys are chosen . . to produce the 
shrill notes ; men are chosen to produce the bass note* 

3 . [partly attrib. use of t»b ] Of, jiertaming to, 
or suited to, the lowest part in harmonized musical 
composition 

Bass wi* e : that ranging from Tv* below the bass stave to 
F above it. Bass clef: the F clef, now placed on the fourth 
line from the bottom of the baas stave, formerly sometimes 
on the third, and earlier on the fifth. 

Igsa Huloet, Base synger, smeentor. 1997 Morlkv In- 
trod. Mus. 86 Base descant is that kinde of descanting where 
your si^ht of taking and vring your cordcs must be vnder 
the plainsong. slfa in Grove Diet. Mus . 1. 149/1 A bam 
voice is too . . deficient in sweetness for single song* 


B ABB. 


BAB T. 


b. Hence prefixed, sometimes with hyphen, to 
names of musical instruments or their strings, to 
indicate that they are of the lowest pitch. 

sj§» lm« BaM'ViulI. iffS Shaks. i a<m* IV, air.^I 
hau« aoundod ih« varw bam string of hamiUty. s 4 m Puv- 
wian Skill .Vm. ii. ns Th« Bam or fourth •(tins is called 
(J sol re ut. x8a6 tr. Berliod Instrument. 159 Tha sound 
of the bass trombone is majestic. i!6| Hawthorn* Old 
Horn s 1 . fil Ruin-drop# . . pattering on the boat-drum. 
iSSo in Gsovb Did. Mas. 1 . 150/a The Bass-flute requires 
a great deal of breath. 

B. sb. [by some erroneouHly taken ti derived 
from Base sbA, foundation, with which it has 
etymologically no connexion.] 

1 . The lowest part in harmonized musical com- 
position ; the deepest male voice, or lowest tones 
of a musical instrument, which sing or sound this 
part. Cf. A 3. 

1 m. iqge Song 9 f Carol* (Wright) 67 Whan . . bulles of the 
see syng a good bate. 1535 StrwartlVw*. Scot. I. 439 
Mony trumpet into sindria tunc, Sum in bus and sum in 
nil aoone. 9907 Mosley Introd. Mt$*. a The Basse or 
lowest part. iM. Pkpyh Diaty (1879* IV. 39 One of my 
new tunes that (have got Dr. Childe to set me a ba.-e to. 

a pLAYKos n Skill Alt**. 1. xl 49 1 ‘he Bass fur the Theorbo. 
A. Bkdeomd Tempi* Mm*, viii. 163 The Base usually 
ng in the Fifth above the Key. 1849 Marry at V alert* 
vi, The milkmaid's falsetto, and the dustman's bass. 

qp More Confnt . Tit* dale Wks. 40-/2 Hys false trans- 
lacion with their farther false coostniccion, they thouchte 
shoulde be the bas.se and the tetiour, whereuppon they 
woulde synge the trouble, with niuclie false descant. 1649 
I ml Taylob 67 . Exemp. in. Add. xv. mi The goodman 
knew Christ's voice to be a low b'ise of humility. 1*70 
M. Conway Eart/nv. Pilgr. vt. 94 Above the bass of Com- 
merce is the clear tenor of Fraternity. 

2 . One who sings the bass part. 

1991 Spenser Tear* 0/ Mutes 28 The streamer . . were . . 
taught to bcare A Bases part amongst their consorts. 1611 
Shake. IViut. T. iv. lit. 45 Song-men. .most of them Meanes 
and Oases. 1880 in Grove Did. Mu*. I. 148/a The employ- 
ment of basses and barytons in principal diameters on the 
operatic stage. 

51 . The bass string of a musical instrument. 
tj6a I. Huy wood Pmv. 4- t.ptgr. 186 Which string 
in all tne hariie wouldst thou styll harpe on. Not the base. 
srifl49 Drumm. of Hawth. Teems Wks. 1/7111 5/2 Sound I 
hoarse, sad lute . . Sad treble weep : and you, dull basses, 
show Your masters sorrow in a doleful strain, a 1700 I >ry- 
im-.n (J.) At thy well -sharpen’d thumb . . The trebles squeak 
for fear, the bases roar. 

4 . A BaH VIOL. 

170a Loud. Gas. No. 3810/B For two Violins and a Bass. 
1794 Wolcott v P. Pindar > Kmvl /or Oliver Wks. 1 1 . 66 Wut- 
kyn. .forbore his bass to seize. 

5 . Thorough-bass (cllipt. bass ) : the bass part 
written with figures beneath it which indicate 
concisely but vaguely the kind of harmony to be 
played with it. Hence formerly, An accompani- 
ment for ha-picliord or organ ; now. The theory 
or science of harmony. See also ])ounLF.-nABs. 

1674 Playfohh Skill flfus. t. xi. 36 The Thorough-bass 
of Songs or Ayres. 1685 Kvklyn Mem. 1 1837) II. 223 She 
had an excellent voice, to which she played a thorough-bass 
on the harpsichord. 1706 in Loud. Gaz. No. 4240/3 With 
a Thorough- Bass to each Song. 1868 Ousklky Harmony 
111.(1875 99 Thorough-bass-figuring .. is a kind of musical 
short -hand. 

t BUS, vA Obs.; also 5 6 basae. [cf. F. baise-r, 
busier tilth c. in Littre) L. bdsia-re to kiss; 
cf. 1 Haaiatk.] trans. and absol. To kiss. 

<*1900 Hk. At ay d Emtyu v6 One that yonge was, That 
ciniue ofte her ba**c. 1930 Colts to 4 ■ Me/, in Hazl. Dodsl. 

1 . 74 Thus they kiss andliaHS. 196a J Hkywood Prop. <4 


1 . 74 Thus they kiss nndlMis*. 196a 1 Hkywooii Prav. 4 • 
J'pigr. (1867: 57 He must nedes basso nir. 1970 in Levins. 

Bun, vfi nonee-wd . ; in 7 base. [I. Bash 
To utter or proclaim with bass voice or sound. 

t6to Shako. Temp. 111. sit. 99 The Thunder (That deepe 
ami dreadful Organ-Pipe', .diu bane my T response. 

Bass, obs. lorm of Hakk sb , a., v. 

Banai, -awe, oVm. forms of Basiiaw. 

+ Ba nnade. Obs. Also 5 basset. Shortened 
form of Amhahhadk. So Ba aaatoux, ambassador ; 
Basatry, ambassadry. 

c 1400 Sotvdoue Hah. 995 He sente oute his bavatoures. 
* 48 * Paslou Lett. 317 1 . 428 Y* Basset of Burgoyne uchail 
coine to Callcys. 146a Ibid. 459 II. 104 Ther came the 
(Juene of Shoots . . in basetry to my *eyd Lord of Werwck. 
c 193s La Hkmnlns Hum cxxvii. 466 A bysshop of (irece 
who was come thether in basiLtde. 

Bun-bar (bt 7| -sba.i). Mm. [f. Bash sb 6] An 
oblong piece of wood fixed lengthwise within the 
belly of various musical instruiuei.ts of the violin 
type, to strengthen it against the pressure of the 
kit foot of the bridge. 

1838 Penny Mag. 30 June, The bar of harmony or bass. 
Kir, was placed under the middle of the instrument. 1848 
y HiKNortr. Otto's t'io/in iv. 30 The name difficulty in bring- 
ing out the tone arises if the bass-bar is placed too far in- 
wards, instead of lasing more under the foot of the bridge. 

Basse, Bassel: sic Bash sb. 1, Basil. 
tBynelia. Obs. Some kind of fabric. 

* 483 in Heath C record Comp. (18691 4 1 * Colon, Cyprus or 
bavarian. 

Basaemain, obs. variant of Baisxmais. 

Ba nnen, a. Obs . rare- 1 . In 6 baesjrii. 
[f L Bam sofi + -kn ■•] Made of bass or bast 


(pi Douokas Mmeis it. v. (iv.) 68 About the nek knyt 
■oay baasyu imip [L. ttuppsm vlneula\ 

Busen’d, obs. form of Baosoned. 

Bassenet, -inat, variants of Bahznet. 
tBrsim Obs. [f. Bash r.i ♦-»!.] A kilter. 
U8s Hutotfr. Baseer or kyteer, basiator, 

Buut (WsAt), sbA [a F. basset * a terrier, 
or earthing beagle* (Cotgr.), orig. adj., dim. of 
bas-st low ; see Bass 0. J A short-legged dog 
used in unearthing foxes and badgers. 

1616 Sum. ft Marsh. Countr. Farm 700 Couple vp all 
the old earth dogs, and after let loose the young ones, in- 
couraging them to taka the earth, and crying vnto them, 
Creepe into them baseet, creep into them. 1889 Daily Notes 
a May 3/5 Pictures of harriers and bassets. 

Built (bseset), sb * Also 7-8 bassett(e 
(biset), [(a. F. bassette), ad. It. bassetta, f. basset to 
somewhat low, dim. of basso low; see Bask a.} 
An obsolete game at caids, resembling Faro, first 
played at Venice. Hence basset-table. 

1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . an We went to the Chetto 
de San Felice, to see the noblemen . . at Basset, a game at 
cards which is much used. 1709 Van burgh Cou/ed. 1. ii, Ad- 
vised her to set up a basset-table. 1716 Pope Basset-t. 85 
Poems (1785) 16 Look upon Bansctte, you who reason boast ; 
And see if reason must not there be Tost, a 1718 Rows A*. 
Convert Pro!. 8 Not to forget Your Piquet Parties, and your 
dear Basset. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 347 Gamblers 
playing deep at basset. 

BUMt (basset), sb* Ceol. [etymol. uncertain ; 

? from F. basset 1 a low stoole’ (Cotgr.) ; see Bab- 
bit j 4 . 1 ] The edge of a geological stratum show- 
ing at tne surface of the ground ; an outcrop. 

1086 Plot Stcffordsk. 131 To what points soever the rise 
and dip direct their course, the row, side basnet or streek, 
lyes quite contrary. 1830 Ed in. Encycl. III. 396 Tho regu- 
lar basset or outcrop of the Bedford limestone. 

attrih. 1791 E. Darwin Earn. Ctg. 11. notes, A basset 
coal-mine at Woolarton in Nottinghamshire. 1891 Ci.arkk 
in Jml. K. Agric . Soe. XII. 1. 964 The oolite range, .pre- 
senting a lofty baset-edge to the west. 

Buiftt (bse'set), vA [f. Bahhkt sb*] In phrase 
To basset away : to play away at basset. 
c 1700 Gentl. Inst me. (1739) 49a (D.) He had bassetted 
away his money and good humour. 

Bunt iWset), v * Geol. [f. Basset sb. 3 ] 
Of strata : To crop out at the surface. 

1783 Wedowood in Phil. Tran*. LXXI 1 I. 984 , 1 collected 
some of this earth, which bassetted out . . near W mater. 
**43 J* Portlock Geol 98 The strata ol the chalk basset, 
therefore, to the north. 

Buut-horn (bee*sct|hpjn). Mus. [transla- 
tion of F. cor de basset te. It. cor no di basset to ; see 
Bahhbtto.] A tenor clarinet, of somewhat greater 
compass than the ordinary clarinet. 

1839 in Penny Cyel. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 151/x 
Mendelssohn. . twoconcert-piecesforclarinetand basselhom. 
Buseting (ba setiq), vbl. sb. Geol. [f. Bas- 
hkt v : l + -ihoT] The outcrop or cropping out of 
strata at the surface of the gi ound. 

1686 Plot Stafford*/*, too This basseting, and diping of 
coal 1861 W. Wallace Depot. Lead Ore , A steep escarp- 
ment, .is formed by the baiseting of the Scar Limestone. 

|| Buutte (base-t). [Fr , ad. It. bassetto] , and 
llBuuttO (bassG'tto). Mus. [It., dim. of basso ; 
see Bask a., Bahb 0 .] A small bass-viol. 

1847 Craig, Bassett*. .864 Webster, Basset to. j 

Bft'll-honL Mus. [see Bash g. 3 b.J A 
modification of ihe bass* -on, much dee))er m its 
tones. **» Worcester cites Buchanan. 

II Busia (bae sifl). Bot. [mod.L. ; named after 
Fernando Bassi, an Italian botanist of last cen- 
tury.] A genus of tropical or subtropical trees 
(N.O. Sapotaceas), from the steels of which a butter- 
like oil is pressed. Hence Ba’aaio a. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chest*. 1 . 519 Bassic Acid U Identical 
in composition and properties with stearic acid, c 1865 
Lkthery in Circ. Sc. I. 93/ x The solid fats obtained from 
three species of Bastia indigenous to India. 

Baaail, obs. form of Bahil sb * 

Baaain, -on, -yn, obs. forms of Babik. 
t Ba'SKinat(o. Sc. Obs . ['f bassinet, Basinet, 
helmet.] A kind of fish ; ?a po$ poise. 

1936 Belv.endrn Cron. Scot. (189s) II. 179 Fische .. the 
tone half of thame above the waiter, na thing difierent (ra 
the figour of man : caliit, by the pepil, Baasinatis. Thir 
fischc hesblak skinnis hingend on thatr bodyis, with quhilk, 
sum time, thay covir thatr held. 1970 HoliNbueo Scot. 
Ckrou. (x8o6) 1 . 97a Fishes.. called Bassinates. 
Bauinet. Also 9 bassinette, [a. F. bas- 
sinet, diminutive of bassin Basin ; see Basinkt.] 

1 . (bsrsinet.) Variant of Basinet. 

+ 2 . Herb. Name given to species of Ranunculus 
and Geranium, ana to the Marsh Marigold. Obs. 

aSTjl Lyte Dodoem 39 The Braue Bassinet, or Marshe 
Marigolde. Ibid. 47 Bassinet Gerapium or Crowfbote. 1609 
Parkinson Parma. (1656) oyd Some [Geraniums) are called 
in many places of England BassMeta 17*7 Brahley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Bassinets, The yellqW Bassinet grows usually 


believe Is ths bassinet of Master FUodemfc till 
Maemu Mag. July 198 A rowof hsssmetts. .indicated pn—L 
bdities of weep. Mtftjt Pesos Auca Mem. 8$ Victoria 
s l e ep e io the hsirinet, which is dons ^ 


attrib. tib Daily Nome 18 ! 
Bassinette Perambulator, .fitted 


s up with chints. 

&..tm3olatSbMSL 


in many places of England BassMeta 1707 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Bassinets, The yellqW Bassinet grows usually 
upon a small Stalk- 

3 . (baesinet.) An oblong wickerwork basket, 
with a hood over one end, used at a cradle for 
babies. Also, a form of child's perambulator of 
the same shape. 

1894 Thackeray Newsome* II. in The cradle or what I 


t BbVli&li vbl. sb. {f. Bask w.l] Kilting, 
nga Hulost, Bassyitge, basiaHo. sgis J. Hevwooo Pro*. 
f Epigr.it 867)65 Our lord blys me Fmm baaeyng of faeastea. 


f Epigr.iit&i) 6 $ Our lord blys me From baaeyng of beastes. 

BMfl&pt (fetvist). [See -ist.] - Bah sbfi a. 

sfimWssssLY Germ. Diet., Bass-stager, bassist, s UgPaB 
Mail G. st Nov. 4/x One swears he is the prince of double- 
bassists, the other that he can sing like Sifts Reaves, 

BftiniM (b£i‘snti). [f. Bah 0. + *mm] 
Bast quality or depth (of sounds). 

1880 i^nier Set. Eng. Verse L aB The pitch of sounds, i e. 
their bassness or trebleness. 

|| BlllO (ba*Bsp), 0. and sb. Mus. [It. late L. 
bassus : see Pahe 0.] - Bash 0. 3, sbfi 1, a. 

*8*7 Byron BepAo xxxii, Soprano, bosaO| even the oontra- 
olto, Wish'd him live fathom under the Rialto, tih Har- 


I The pitch of sounds, i s 


alto, Wish'd him five fathom under the Rialto, sftb Har* 
pods Mag. Mar. 554/1 Tho minor basso part, .was given to 
JCindermsnn. 

Hence, baano oontlnuo, thorough-bass (see Bah 
sbfi 5) ; bassso-ripieno (cf. alto-ripUno\ a bust 
part used only occasionally in a grand chorus. 
B&asook. Anp. by confhsion lor Hassock. 

1706 Phillips and >708 Kersey have 'Barn or H smock* 
[see Bass sb .' 1 s). tnt Bailey bracketR Bast and Hassock. 
1736 Bailey, and fofiowing odd . bracket Bats and Bassock. 
BfaBBOOn ib&s//n). Mus. [ad. F. bos son, aug- 
mentative f. bas, basse Bass sbfi ; or perhaps (as 
son deep sound (Litlrd).] 

L A wooden double-reed instrument, with a 
compass of about three octaves, used as a bass to 
the oboe, having a pipe eight feet in length, so 
at ranged in parts 1 whence the Italian name Jagotto) 
that Lie whole instrument measures only four feet. 

1707-91 Chambers Cycl. s. v., A good bassoon is said to be 
worth four or five hundred pistoles. 1778 Johnson in Bos- 
well 111 . 39 In a different language it Ipoctry] may be the 
same tune, but it has not the same tone. Homer plays it 
on a bassoon; Pope on a flagelet. 1798 Coleridge Anc. 
Mar. 1. viii. The wedding-guest here beat his breast, For 
he heard the loud bassoon. 1893 O. W. Holmes Poems 
148 As if a brokrn fife should strive To drown a cracked 
batstion. 1880 in Grove Did. Mus. I. 159/1 Handel's scores 
contain few bassoon parts. 

2 . a. An oigan-xtop of a quality of tone similar 
to that of the bassoon, b. A series of reeds of 
similar tone in a harmonium, etc. 

Bassoonist (bas/rnist). [f. prec. + -I8T.] A 
performer on the bassoon. 

1869 Spohds Antobiog. 1 . 67, I received assistance from., 
the liaHsoiojnist Barn beck. 

Ii Ba-sso-rolie-vo, rilie vo. PI. -os. Also 
8 basae-, bas-relievo. [ad. It. basso-rilitvo (ba ss* 
nlye va) low relief.] = Bas-rei.ief, q.v. 

1676 F. Vkhnon in Phil. Trans. 1 . 578 About the Cornice 
. . is a basso relievo of men on horseback. 1780 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. x. 118491 179 A single group in basso-re- 
lievo. Ibid. (1876) 17 In bas- relievos it is totally different. 
1890 Mrs. Jameson Leg. A/onast. Ord. (1863- 98a The fine 
series of basso-relievos on the walls of the chapel. 

B&ssorin (boe sdrin). [f. Bassor-a gum + -IN.] 
An inodorous, colourless, translucent substance, 
found in Bassora and other gums, insoluble but 
swelling to a gelatinous state in water. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 965 The nutritive substance 
called Salep. .consists almost entirely of a chemical principle 
called Bassorin. 

Bass-relief: variant spelling of Bas-uxlief. 

II Ba*MU. Obs. [L. bassus 1ow.]~Bahs sbfi 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 73 Lift me above Par- 
nassus, With your loud Trebhles help my lowly bassus. 
Bass-viol (b* 1 sivoi al). [see Bahb a. b and 
V iol.J A stringed instrument for playing the baas 
part in concerted music ; a violoncello. 

, 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. tv. iii. 83 Went like a Base-Viola 
in a cose of leather. .63* J : Cikke Sev. Champions iil i. 
The resined stick of a base viol. 1709 Addison Tailor Now 
153 F 7 Your Bass-Viol, which grumbles in the Bottom of 
the Consort. 1861 Hughes 7 om Brawn Os/. II. ii. 89 
Carrying a great bass-viol bigger than himself. 

Bus-wood ( bu*S|Wud). [f. Bass sbfi + Wood.] 
The American Lime or Linden ( Tilia amertcana) \ 
the wood of this tree. Also attrib. 

1814 W. Irving Braceb. Hall II. 271 A man is never a man 
till he can . .sleep under a tree and live on bass-wood leaves. 
1899 Lonuk. lliaiw . x. 153 Gave them drink in bowls of bass- 
wood. 

But (bast), sbA Also 6-7 baste. [Common 
Teut. : OE. btesl is cogn. with MHG*, mod.G., 
MDu, Du. bast (masc. ', Goth. +bastus not found, 
also ON., Da., Sw. bast (neuter), all in same sense. 
Ulterior deriv. unknown: not related to bind 
(Kluge). See also the corrupted form Bah sbfi 1 
1 . The inner bark of the lime or linden, which, 
cut into strips and coarsely plaited, is sold as 
* Russia matting* ; also applied generally to flexible 
fibrous barks, and other similar materials (et. 
Bah sbfi), and in Physiological Botany to all 
fibres of the same cellular structure. 

a 800 Corpus Gl (Sweat O.E. T. ton, Titio, basst frsme 
N. LYRIC j/m ig. xltt. IS His Oa him gebfcndon mid twAm 



BAST. 


bar* As » bast. 


Hfctm 


nob .1 tupnDssfr.Teov xt 4773 Ttn «n wfta 

i. i|ttnnH«n,M|nif|Htaorpyl> 

lyngo ofwythy or elms. 1399 Hftiuorr Voy. IL ir| Ropes 
of dosL Aft W, Roam™ PJkrassol den. *13 Bast* or 
the bock oftwigt, spartnm. dtn m Q. Rm CXXX1I. mi 
They main paper or the §m white Gist or Akin which lies 
between the wood and the bark, itls BlackwoiX Cmi* 
/•nw/Zlil, With., a trail of bait around her neck. 

b. allrib., as in bast-ait, fibre. -mat, -tret, 
ri4M in WQlcker Voc./t> 47, TUia beate-tre. Haem- 
son Deter. Brit. iii. They bind the planks toguher verie 
artificiallie with bftit ropes. sB6e Act is Chat . tT iv.Sched., 
Bast or straw-hats knotted. 1837 Cauvlb Fr. Rev. (187s) 
III. v. vl soi They skewer a bast mat round their shoulders. 
sMoGa ay Bat. Text-bh. 398 Bast -calls., give to the kinds 
of inner bark that largely contain them their strength and 
toughness. 

9 - A rope, mat, etc. made of bast ; cC Bam sb. 9 
• Trssgo MS. Lincoln A L 17 f. 197 (Halliw.) Je sails take a 
spilworthe haste, And bynde my handes byhynd me fast* 

+ B*Mt, sb.* and a. Obs. Also fi baste, baaato. 
[a. OF. bast (mod. bdt* Pr. bast, med.L. bastum) 

1 nick-saddle (used as a bed by muleteers in the 
inns), in phr.yf/r {Homme, etc.) de bast, lit. 1 pack- 
saddle child,* as opposed to a child of the marriage- 
lied ; thus forming a tersely allusive epithet for 
illegitimate offspring : cf. Bastard, Bantling.] 

A. sb. Bastardy. (In phr. : oh. in, a, 0 , of bast.) 

xapr R. Glouc 516 Gentil man was inou, thei ha were a 

bast ibora. c 1330 Art A. 4 MerL 7643 Bast Ywain he was 
y-hote, For he was bigeten o bast, c 1430 Lvoo. Bockas ill. 
xxvi. (1554 > 97 b, Hys brethren in bast an hundred and fif- 
tens, 11440 Promfi Part*. 36 Boaste, not wedlocks, bat- 
tardia. S494 Fabyan vi. cciL sis Arnolde, Sons of bast of 
Lothayr. 

B. adj. [the sb. used attrib . : bast son - son of 
ha&t.fiu de bast.] Bastard, illegitimate. 

c 1330 [nee prec.] 1387 Tax vis a Higden Rolls Ser. VII. 
37 be erle his bast none. 1494 Fabyan vii. ccxlx. 940 Willyam 
duke of Normandye . . bast sons of Robert, ssva Senate- 
houtc Worn. 394 in HazL E. P. P. IV. 1x7 The childe I 
warrant shalbe bast. 

tBftjrt, sb » Obs. Erroneous form of Bam sb.*, 
a kind of fish [doe to use of bass for bast in other 
■words.] 

1709 T. Robinson A T nt. Hitt. West mid., The fish bred in 
Baisenthwait water are basts. 1739 MS. at Urnuick, Perch 
or basts brought from Dalton Tarn. 

Bast, obs. form of Boast. 

II Baata (btrsti). int. Obs. [a. It. (also Sp.) 
basta enough J Enough ! no more I no matter t 
1398 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 903 Basta, content thee : for 
1 liaue it full. 183a Rhomb Crt. Beggar iv. i, And for thy 
meanes basta) let me alone. 18x9 Scott /van hoe II. iii. 40 
If he will not consent basta— I can but go away home. 

Baatailye, obs. form of Bastille. 
Baetan(n)ado, obs. form of Bastinado. 
t Ba'ltant, a. Obs. [a. F. bastant. It., Sp. 
bastante, pr. nple. of bastart to suffice ; see prec. 
and -ant.J Sufficient, able, capable. 

1637 Monro Ex/cd. v. L 80 (Jam.) HU Majestic . . not 
heing bastant to resist the enemy, retired. 183a Urquhabt 
Jnvel Wks. (1834) 194 Each language borrows from an- 
other.. nor is the perfectast.. without being beholden to an- 
other, in all things enunciblc, bastant to afford instruction. 

Bastard (bastiud), sb. and a. Also 5-6 bas- 
tard*, (7 banter'd), [a. OF. bastard , mod. bdtard 
( *»Pr. bastard. It., Sp., Pg. bastardo ) "‘fits de bast, 
' pack-saddle child/ f. bast (see Babt sb?) + the 
pejorative suffix -ahd. Cf. Bantling.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One begotten and bom out of wedlock; an 
illegitimate or natural child. 

By the civil and canon laws, a child born out of wedlock 
is legitimated by the subsequent marriage of his parents ; 
but by the law of England, retained in some of the United 
States, a, child to be legitimate must at least be born after 
the marriage of the parents. Bastard eigne or elder: the 
bastard son of a man who afterwards marries the mother,* 
and has a legitimate son ; the latter is called iu legal phrase 
mulier puisne or younger. 

IS97 R. Guwc 995 Of ^uike blode Wyllam bastard com. 
138a Langl. P. Pi. A. viit. 76 Bringeb fork Barnes hat Bos- 
tardes beon holden. c 1430 Merlin vii x ta Thei wolde neuer 
hauc no bastarde to theire kyng* 139 8 Parkins Prof. Bk. 
i. I 49 A bastard eigne who is mulier in the spiritual! law, 
1801 Shahs. Alts Well il iii. xoo Sure they are bastards 
to the English, the French nere got em. x86e Fullkk 
Worthies 1. 399 He confuted their Etymology who deduced 
Bastard from the Dutch words host and art, that U an 


unto us by the Saxons ; and to be compounded of base, 
vile or ignoble, and start , or steort signifying a rise or 
original. s8M Freeman Norm. Conq. iLviii. 9x0 Spiritual 
preferments, .for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

Ayfc 

■S83 Fvlick Defence Iv, He pronounceth the Epistle Of 
James, .to be a bastard. 184a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. in. 
xxiti. axs Fame being a bastard or Alia poputi , *Us very 
hard to find her father. 1783 Busks Nab. Artois' Debts 
Wk*- IV. 319 Six great chopping bastards [Reports of Com* 
mittee cf Secrecy], each as lusty as an infant Hercules. 

8. A mongrel, on animal of inferior breed. ? Obs. 
sfiaa Holland Ptmy I. 19s The lamer sort of [elephants], 
rhicJt thttar call Bastards. x8oa Rot.fr. ParmeueM v, 30 


. .fr, ramose. U. v, jo 

Lstfiee puppies, Cachet and Bastards. 
ti» A tweet kind of Spouifh wine, resembling 


kind of sweetened wine. Obs. ex©, . 


to any 
ft*. (See B. 7.) 


itn [Roosts Agrte. #• Prices (1888) I. xxv. 819 The tel* 
low* or Merton purchase . . come bastard in 1399.] c 148# 
J. Rusccll Bk. Nurture in B abers Bk. 195 The namys of 
swete wynea y wold M ye them knewe . . Bastard, Tyre, 
Chey, ate. 0x338 Tisdale Exp, Matt, Wks. IL 07 with 
basta|r)do, muscadall, and bocraas. si^iSMAKa. iJ/en-JV, 


il iv. 30 Anon, Anon sir, Score a Pint of Bastard ia the 
Halfo nfoona. sdefi Suave. & Maekh. Coumtr. Farm 
649 Bastards . . seeme to me to be so called, because they 
are oftentimes adulterated and folaified with honey. 1831 
Hkywooo Maid of West III. Wks. 1874 II. 301 He famish 
you with bastard while or brown. 1889 Blacrmoxk Lor 


you with bastard while or brown. 1889 
D. xiv. 83 He. .called for a little mulled 

+ ». A kind of cloth, I of inferior or mixed qua- 
lity, or unusual make or size. Obs. 

1481 Act x Rich, lit, viii. « t8 Woollen Cloths called Bas- 
tards. 1393 Act 14-13 Hem. If III, i, White brode wollen 
clothes witn Crump’d I isles, other wise called bastarde* 

t6. A kind of war-vessel, a variety of galley. 

1398 Guylfobo Pylgr. 7 An .c. galyes, grate bastarden and 
sotelL M99 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 78 Gallies, as wall bastards 
as subtilTmahonneta. 

+ 7 . A species of cannon, also called bastard 
cuhterin. Cf. Bastard a. 6. Obs. 

(1549 CempL Scott, vi. 41 (1879) Msk reddy jour cannons, 
euluerene moytns, culuerene bastard!#, falcons, saikyra.1 
187a Cotton Rspemon 1. iv. >49 Thirty brass Pieces, of 
which fourteen were Royal Culverines, or Bastards. 1733 
Chamsbrs Cyci Supp. *.v., The long bastard* . . are either 
common or uncommon. To the common kind belong the 
double culverin extraordinary, ate 

8. A large sail used in the Mediterranean when 
there is little wind. (So F. bdtard.) 

1733 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1887 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., Bastard , a fair-weather square sail, .occasionally used 
for an awning. 

0 . A particular size of paper. ? Obs. 

mtm Act to Anne in Land. Gas. No. 5018/3 Pape r called 
..bastard or double Copy. X774 Burke Amcr. Tax. Wks. 

II. 374 The duties on. .blue royal, or bastard, or fool's-cap. 

10 . Sugar refining, a. An impure coarse brown 
sugar, made from the refuse syrup of previous 
boilings, b. A large mould into which sugar is 
drained. (So F. bdtard.) 

1839 in Worcrstkb, 1884 in Wemtee. 

11 . Comb., as bastard-bearing, -bellied, -likt. 

■394 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad, il 493 Whereby the 

warlike vertues . . of their subjects become degenerate and 
bastardlike. 1833 Fosd ’ Tit Pity iv. iii. ( 1830* 40 Thy cor- 
rupted bastard-bearing womb 1 idea Bronx S fa rug. Card. 
iv. iv. 1B3 Though she prov’d bastard-bellyed.l will owne her. 

B. adj. [At first not separable from the sb. : so 
in Fr.] 

1 . Bom out of wedlock, illegitimate. 

XBQ7 R. Glouc 41a He was Wyllammes sone bastard, 
exj 8 ft Chaucbr 1 * cakes T . 388 Thy bastard brother made 
the to fie. 1397 Shaks. 9 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 307 Ha T a Bastard 
Sonne of the Kings? 1799 Swift Wks. 1x84x1 II. xoo That 
horrid practice of women murdering their bastard children. 
1844 Ld. Bsouoham Brit. Const, xiv. (1869) The mar- 
riage. .void, and the issue counterfeit or bastard. 

8. Mongrel, hybrid, of inferior breed. ! Obs. 

1308 Trkv ISA Barth. De P. R. xviil lxxxiii. 1x495) 834 The 
pc roe . . gendreth wyth the lyenneme : of that bastarde 
generacion comith leoperdus. 1807 Tofsell Four.f. Beasts 
i6x Their lesser Elephants (which they call bastard Ele- 
phants). 1641 Hinub 7 . Bruen viL 17 To beget and bring 
forth mules, a bastard brood. 

8. fig. Illegitimate, unrecognized, unauthorized. 

133B Knox first Blast (Arb.) 48 Who soeuer raceiueth of 
a woman, office or authorise, are adulterous and baatard 
officers before God. x6ea Bacon Hen. VII , 66 Usurie . . is 
the Bastard use of Money. 17x1 Shaftksb. Charac. (1737) 

III. 67 After speaking of prophetical enthusiasm, and es- 
tablishing . . a legitimate and a bastard-sort. *®43 Glad- 
stone Gleanings V. L 38 The bastard sense, .strives to eject 
what he firmly holds to be legitimate. 

b. Bastard branch or slip : a shoot or sucker 
springing of its own accord from the root of a tree, 
or where not wanted. Often fig. — Bastard sb. 

1398 Tskvisa Barth. De P. R . xvn. clxxix. (1495) 790 
Vltulamen is that bastarde plante other brnunchc . . that 
spryngeth oute of the rote of the vyne or dies where in the 
vyne . and not out of the knot tea. c 1393 More Whs. (1557) 
60/9 Bastard slippes shal neuer take depe roote. inn 
Bacon Hen. VI/, 86 The Kingdome of Naples, beeing now 
in the possession of a Bastarde! ip of Arragon. 1788 Black- I 
stone Comm. IV. 409 From thia root hM sprung a bastard 
slip, known by the name of the game law. 183a Turrau I 
Proverb. Philos. 903 Grey-headed men, the bastard slips of 
science. Go for light to glow-worms. 

4 .fig. Not genuine ; counterfeit, spurious ; de- 
based, adulterated, corrupt. 

sgga Huloxt, Bastarde hande, letter, or wrytynge, Liter a 
adnUerina. 1833 Quablks Emblems 11. v. (1718/ 81 With 
thy bastard bullion thou hast barter’d for wares of price. 
a 1899 W. Whatrley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 104 Favour- 
able dealing with a man ..fora faire sister, or kins* 


■mw uonunK wiiii m min . . iw m laira bibich ut riiuwuumiii 

sake, is a klnde of bastard curlesie. 1798 Morse Amor. 
Geag. II. 3x4 The Swisses speak a bastard French. x8a6 
Disbaeu V tv. Grey 11. iv. 36 That bastard, but picturesque 
style of architecture, called the Italian Gothic. 

6. Having the appearance of, somewhat resem- 
bling; on inferior or less proper kind of ; esp. in 
scientific nomenclature applied to things resem- 
bling, but not identical with, the species which 
legitimately bear the name. a. generally. 

xgfS Palsos. 196/1 Bastarde flours, foils Jarine. iBos 
Holland Pliny \. 99 Fours more [mouths of the Nile], 


B A8TABDI8M. 

which theythemseluta call belaid mouilws. «8yeH.STuase 
Pine Ultra Reduced 14$ A florid red,but paler than Mood 
..resembUng a bastard-scarls* *89* Ray £ rwatton i^»704» 
xo6 Bastard Diamonds. 1844 a Hutchins cmPemtL 
N|v<53 A portion of which is strong day. and.more of whid| 
is of tno description requiring Bastard Draining, 
b. esp, in Sit., olten forming the ipedncn*me of 
a plant; see Bastard Alkankt, Balm, Fimtrrkrl, 
Saffron, Toadflax, etc. 


Med. 1 


it y* least fours or flue kinds* siyx Salmon Syn. 

f. 111. axil 43s Sioon, bastard Stona-paraley. *779 Foa* 
r Vey. N. Guinea 130 A grove of baftaid pinq l 
id by Malaya, Arrow. xBSf Gosss Leave 4 Sea ( 

a The beautiful spotted bastard-balm . . spangling 
;e with iu large white flowers, 
c. in ZmA, Phys., etc. Bastard-wing, a set of 
three or four quill-like feathers placed at a small 
joint in the middle of a bird's wing, taken M the 
analogue of the thumb in mammals. 

X094 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 46 The lower part 
of the riba are commonly called the false ribbea, or bastard 




ribbes. 1878 Ray Wiijngkby’s Omith. van The Lapwing 
or Baatard Plover. 177a Fobbtss in PML Trans. LXIL 
490 The Alula, or bastard wing, is black. 1799 G. Smith 
Laborat. II. 998 Alder-fly, withy-fly, or bastard-caddis. 
1839 Das win Orig. Spec. xiv. (1878) 397 The 'bastard-wing* 
may safely be considered as a rudimentary digit. 

d. in Medicine. 

1809 H MxAnat. Ur. il v. 79, 1 was surprised with a bastard 
Tertian ague. 1708 Nichollb in Phil. Tram. XXXV. 44a 
Some Resemblance of the Aneurysm; for which Reason U 
is by some Chirurgeons term'd a Bastard- Aneurysm . x88s 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Bastard Measles, the Roseola epidemica. 

e. in Geology and Mineralogy. 

1893 Voy. Eng. Merck, in Mac. Cur. (1708) III. X97 
Covered with an Arch of Bastard Marble. 1839 Murchi- 
son Situr. Syst . 1. xxxi. 415 A bastard limestone chaiged 
with cncrinltes. x8ox CoaLtr. Terms Northumbld + 
Dark. 7 Bastard Whin, very hard post or sandstone, but 
not so flinty as to be called whin. 

8. Of abnormal shape or irregular (esp. unusually 
large) size ; spec, applied : 1 &- Mil. to swonls, 
guns, etc. ; to. to snips (cf. A 6) ; 0. to a file 
intermediate between tab coarse and fine * cuts ' ; 
d. in Printing, to (a.) a fount of type cost on a 
smaller or larger body than that to which it usually 
belongs, (b.) an abbreviated or half-title on the 
page preceding the full title-page of a book. 

a. 14x8 E. E Witts 11889) 30, 1 bequRthe to Symond 


Wrenchin. .mv Bastard Swerd. igl Barret Theor. warres 
iv. i. 9S The Bustard square, is the bailed which conteineth 


twise so many men in front, as L , 

Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. xiv. 69 Bastard-muskets, 
Coliuerm. 1733 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v., The ordinary 
bastard culvenn carries a ball of eight pounds. 

. b. 1687 Loud. Goa. No. aao/9 The Bastard Gaily that 
lies ready to sail. 1693 Ibid. No. 1878/9 One Bastard Galley 
on which the Doge is embarked. 

C. 1877 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 13 The Bastard- 
tooth’d file is to take out of your work, the deep cuts, .the 
Rough-file made ; the Fine-tooth'd file is to take out the 
cuts the Bastard-file made. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4- 
Clockm. 39 Bastard Cut. .a file between rough and smooth. 

7 . Applied as a specific epithet : 

a. to wine (cf. A 4). 

1436 Pot. Poems ( 1859' II. 160 Raysyns, wyne bastarde, 
and dates. 1398 Epuiarlo B. (j, Bastard wine, that is, wine 
sod with new wine, called Must. 16x8 Surf£. & Mabkh. 
Countr. Farm 635 Mungrell or bastard wines, which . • 
haue neither manifest sweetnesxe nor manifeat aatriction. 

b. to sugar (cf. A 10). 

1883 Act a6 Viet. xxii. Sched. A, Baatard or Refined Sugar 
unstoved. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 551 Bastard sugar 
is the residuum, .of clayed sugars, 
t Bfl'ltild, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 16th c. 
F. abastardir, Sp. abaslardar. It. abbastardire, 
ba star dire, Eng. Abahtakd.] 

1 . irons. To declare or stigmatize as a bastard ; 
to render illegitimate, Babtardjzx. Also fir. 

1349 Chaloner tr. Eraem. Mori* Enc. J* ij b, They do 
binde Christ in certaine money fawes of cheyr owne, and 
with wrested gloses. .dooe bastard him. 1389 Warner Alb. 
Eng. vi. xxx. (>507) *49 He bastards Cupid, and . . Venus did 
chaife. a 1638 Ci.kvki.ano To Kart Newcastle Gen. Poems 
(1677) 147 To Bastard her present Issue. 

2 . intr. To beget a bastard, 
t IntedA mi. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -XD.] 
Tainted with bastardy, illegitimate ; unfathered. 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 681/1 That their race 
be a good race and not baatarded. a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Confut. Rhcm. N. T. (1618; 401 |It] is confessed to be tho 
authours owne, and not bastarded. 

t Bft’Mtardioa, 4 m. Obs. [a. F. bastardise 
(t6th c. in Littrfi), mod. bAtardise, f. bdtard Har- 
vard.] Bastardy, illegitimacy; falsity. 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1030/1 This is such 1 
bastardise, as the diuell hath brought Into the world* x6oo 
Chapman Iliad 111. 319 With bastard ice brand all their 
future race. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. exxv. 971 Affect- 
ing the Crown, vpon. .supposed bastardise of Arthur. 

tBft'stmrding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Harvard «. 

+ -wo 1 .] a. The action of declaring (a child) 
illegitimate, b. The begetting of a bastard. 

1969 Grafton Ckron. Rich. Ill . an. 3, Putting in ob. 
Ilvion the basmrdyng of her daugters. 1833 Ford Lauds 
Soar. v. L (1811) 436 Thy baatarding the issues of a prince. 
1877 Otway Cheats of Sc. il L (1736) 78 They'll .. toll all 
your Fornications, Bastavdlngs, and Commutings. 

BfoMtardiMm (ba-stiudiz’ni). I Obs. [f. Bab- 


BASTARDIISATIOy. 

1 ARI> sb. + oisM.J The condition of a bastard, 

illegitimacy, Bastardy. 

BPS Aimmdftr P. 38' Ii ChHft descended of bastavdlsme 
or nOtjM yon nn« out in the pufoyt 19O &*/* Afi^. Oct 
489/1 We Mint to rtmots . . the incapacities of bastard' 


f botufiwt 1 

"Ulitttfflwttoa (baqrtildoii^'Jwi). [f. next ; 
see *atioit.j The declaring or rendering bastard, 
list W. Taylor In Monthly Rev. LXXXVII. 934 The 
bastardization. of ths children of 


fUcgitimaiion, or bastardization. of the children of Ed* 
itnl IV. 189S Bladeoo. Mag. XL 11 L 769 Declaring wed- 
lock to bo n mare civil engagement. .to the hss terdlmtion, 
ana may almost my, of society. 

Bastardise (ba-stAidaiz), v . ; also 7 bas- 
tardise. [f. Bastard + -iiuc: cf. F. abastardir , 
-iss-, Eng. Abahtaudjks, and Bantabd o.) 

1 . trams. To dcolara or stigmatise as bastard, 

tin Cotos., Abmttmrdir \ to buisrdut. 1691 W. Salto*- 

stall Feet. tea. Eijb, HU UIoim thought* are ready to 
bastardise his Children. 176s Hlackstonk Comm. 1. 439 To 
annul the marriage and bastardise the issue, sloy Hallam 
Const. Hitt. (1870) I. L 94 To bastardize the princess Mary. 
Jig. >896 Tsar* Comm. Matt. xxv. 45 Moabites were 
bastardised and banished the bcasty of holincm. 
f 2 . To beget bastard issue. Oh. rare. 

*609 Shako. Lear 1. U. 144 Had the maidenliest Stone la 
She Firmament twinkled ou my bastardizing. 

8. To make degenerate, deteriorate, debase. 

1407 Harman tr. Beta's Strut. 14a <T.) The ground articles 
and points of true religion . . ImayJ be in divers sorts . . dis- 
guised and htatardizea. 1601 Cohnwai.lyes Seneca , Fears 
. .hostardireth their natures, and corrupts them. 1779 Phil. 
Trans. I .XIX. 339 Defect of the season . .keeps back and 
bastardizes the one sort 

4 . intr. To become degenerate, to deteriorate. 

1876 Shelly Stein 1 . 349 l-cts his army, .lie idle in garri- 
son service, where it rusts and bastardises. 

Bastardised, ///. a. Rendered or declared 
illegitimate ; debased, degenerate. 

1811 Corea. , Ahastardi. . sophisticated, bastardized, 1899 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. <i&73> 347 Bastardised and de- 
teriorated offspring. >871 — Due. Mam L ii. 6a Abbreviated 
and batiardUmJ languages. 

t Ba'jtardlinMS, Obs. rare. [f. next + -nkbs.] 
Bastardly or illegitimate quality. 

M Traff Comm, a Cor. viu. 8 Legitimateness opposed 
to bufttardliness. trio Hexham Dutch Diet., Bostaerdye, 
ha&tardliiietao. 

t Ba'atardlj, a. Oh. ; also 6 bosterlie, bas- 
terdly, 6-7 bastardlye. [f. Babtabd sb. + -L¥ *.] 
L Of bastard sort ; mongrel, base-born, 
iggs Hui.oet, Bastardlye, as not after the ryght sort be- 
gotten, sparins. 1 999 Bale in Strype Heel. Aleut. III. Aup. 
xxxix. 108 Our unnatural and bastardly brethren. 1986 J. 
Hooker Giruld. I ret. in Holinth. II. 141/1 His tonnes, that 
bosterlie brood 1997 Shake, a Hen. IV. 11. i. 35 Wilt thou ? 
wilt thou 7 thou bastardly rogue. 1 640 J. Dyke Rt. Rn eiv. 
Christ 44 A bastardly fniit, uport which skee cannot looke 
without blushing. 1749 Firumno Tom Jones (1779) HI. 03 
Married to a poor bastardly vagabond. 1789 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue , Bastardly Gullion, a bastard's bastard. 

2 . Unlicensed, unauthorized; counterfeit, spurious. 

*988 Fhsnk Bleu. Gentrie 56 Our bastardly and apochry- 

phate poets. i6a6 Donne at Serin. eoS Apooryphall and 
Bastardly Canons which they father upon the Apostles. 
* *879 T. Goodwin Wks. (1864) VIII. 31 It U. . a bastardly 
spurious mercy that is in creatures. 

3 . - Baht abu a. 5. 

1607 Tofskll Serpents 638 Others . . arejvlthout a stinj£, 


1 counterfeit and bastardly Bees. s8so Babsoooh Meth 
630(834 A Boston 
Ked. .with fleamo. 


( 334 A Bastardly Tertian is caused. 


Fkysick tv. viii. 1163 
when choler is mixec 

4 . Degenerate, debased, corrupt. 

1987 Goi.dino De Momay xvii. 373 Such an vnkindly and 
Bastardly Nature, that not euen the best of vs haue any 
whit of our former nature . . sauiug onely shame. s86p w. 
Simpson Hydrol. C/tym . 71 The bastardly fermentation of 
the blood. 

t Ba*atardry. Oh. [f. as prec. + -ey ; or 1 error 
fear Bastardy.] 

1483 Cath. Augi. 33/1 Bastard rye, haslardim. 

. f Ba'Bteifdry, v. Obs. [If. prec.] - Bastardise. 
Z644 Hkylin Stumbling-block in Hist. A A fisc. Tracts 
^z6B i) gnj Tc^bastanlry his daughter Mary in favour of the 

Bastardy (ba-stfodi). [a. AF. and OF. bas- 
tard te t f. bastard ; see -Y.) 

1 . The condition of a bastard, illegitimate birth, 
(sags Britton 1. v. f 4 De bastardie et de bigamie]. Z486 
bk. St. Albans fler. E viij, Hw faderis army* he may here 
with sych a statfe as is soya afore : in signs of hi* bastardy. 
mm Shake. Rich. ///, in. v. 73 Inferre the Bastardie of 
Edwards Children. 1699 Fuli.es Ch.-Hist.\.xi 


barre of Bastardy . . can bolt Grare out 

. - “| J*, 


. ax No Crosse- 
of that Heart, 


wherein God will have to enter. s8so Byron Mar. Fat. v. 
iiL 73 Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph To the 
third spurious generation. 1868 Rogers Pot. Eton, viil 70 
Bastardy laws . . put the maintenance of an Illegitimate 
child on its putative parent. 

2 . Begetting of bastards, fornication. 

>577 Nosthssooke Dicing (1849) 175 It b the storehouse 
and nurserie of bastardie. sms Roobrs Nmstmaa 303 Over- 
throwing the foundation of the family, by such Bastardy. 
1839 Carlyle Chartism ftL xsi Any law. .which has become 
a. bounty on unthrift . . bastardy and beer-drinking. 

3 . fig. in prec. senses. 

sSot SMAKs. Jul. C. n. i. 138 When euery drop of Mood 
• . Is guilty of a seuerall Bastardie, If. etc. 1678 Cub worth 
IntelL Syst. l iv. | ift 34 No signs of Sparioiisness or Bas- 
tardy [being! discovered in them. 

+ 4 . Bastards collectively, bastard brood- Oh, 


am 

.■If**),*.* AlaotMM. Card-pbylns; 
it of Bum of wMcb It retold the former, 
uoauncUtMo, tM «P-Ui«£ being altered te §uit. i 
sflge HaneLbh of C mso u (BoaWoed Bast b a penalty in- 
curred by not winning When you stand your game» or by 
sfcnoundaf. IboA sag A bastsed the board b always paid 
out ofthepoeL ■ 

* Blits. *b.2 Her. Oh, Anp. corruption of 
Bam jI. i 8 ; cf. Bast sb.* 


oufemm. 


ibtf'st)* ®.I ; also 6 baest, 6-7 bast. 

[a. OF. bastir (mo A y bdUr\ cogn. with Sp. baftear t 
embastar. It imbastire 1 to stuffe, to quilt . . to 
baste at taylers doe' (Florio) ; separated 1 ^ Littrd 
and others from bdtir to build, with which it is 
identical in form, and referred to OHG. bestan to 
patch, MHG. besten to lace, tic# /. bast Bast sb . 1 ; 
but Dies thinks it sufficiently accounted for by 
'pat together, join,* dialectal senses of It. and 
Romanic bastire to build, construct.] 
frame. To sew together loosely: hence + a. To 
stitch through (the folds of a doublet, contents of 
a bag or cushion), so as to keep them in place, to 
quilt (obs.); b. in mod. use, To sew or 'tack* 
together with long loose stitches the parts of (a 
piece of work), in order to hold them in place 
for the time. o. tram 'f. or fig. 

O. £.1440 Rom. Rose 104 with a threde bastyng my nlevis. 
c 1440 Prom p. Pom. 26 Bantyu clothys, subsno. sntnlo. 
1930 Palscr. 443 Thb dublfct wax not wvll basted at the 
first, and that maketh it to wrinkle thus: ce /onrboynt 
nestoyt pas bun hasty. 1999 A M. tr. Gabelhoucrs Bk. 
PhysiCk 178/1 Keulenbhe therwith a little bagge . . baest 
least the nerbes fail together on a heape. ion Cotgr., 
Glescer. .to flesh*bant ; or stitdi downe the lyning of a gar- 
ment, thereby to keep it from sagging. 

b* >989 R. Harvey PL Ptre. 115901 35 This patch here 
placd, the which 1 bast: And sow so fast. 1883 Chr. Globe 
13 Sept. 819/1 A doll's dress that has been cut and basted by 
'u real dressmaker.' 

0. 194a Raynald Birth Mem v. 1 L (1634^ 19 The very skin 
and it being both basted together, by a great number of small 
fibres. 1999 Shake. Much Ado 1. 1. 389 The body of your 
discourse is sometime guarded with fragments, and the 
guard es are but slightly basted on neither. s8x6 Scott 
Old Mort. ConcL. You have .. basted up your first story 
very hastily and clumsily. 

Bapte ibtfigt), v* Forms : 6 boost ( pd.pple .), 
6-7 boat, 6~ baste. [Origin unknown : it has been 
coniectured to be a transferred sense of the next, 
with idea of 1 stroking' (Wedgwood), which is not 
favoured by the relative dates of the two words, 
or to be from Romanic bastire (see Baste v. 1 ), 
with general sense of 1 prepare ' ; but nothing like 
the special sense occurs in Romanic.] 

1 . To moisten (a roasting joint, etc.) by the ap- 
plication of melted fat, giavy, or other liquid, so 
os to keep it from burning, and improve its flavour. 

>909 Barclay Shyfi 0/ Folys I. iod The fat pygge is boast, 
the lens cony is brent. 1998 Egulario Cjd, 1-et it rout 
sokingly, basting it oft with the foresaid sauce. 1693 Wal- 
ton Angler 159 Let him be. .often basted with claret wine. 
1741 Compl. Font. Piece 1. ii. ia6 Tie your lobsters to the 
Spit 


>pit alive, baste them with Water and Salt. *«53 So YES 
Paairopheon 163 Basts it with its own gravy. 

b. transf. or fig. 

>575 Tvsbeev. Veneris 61 Thst I the wine should taste. . 
and so my throte I baste. 1998 E. Giltin Skint. (1878) 90 
Sec how he basts hlmsetfe in hn own* gresce. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4 r Cr. n. iii. 193 That bastes his arrogance with his own# 
seame. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxiv. 097 Some white flour 
scones basted in butter. 

1 2 . To perfuse as with a liniment Obs. 

tp7* Levins Manip. £6 Baste, limre. *7*7 Bsadlby Fam. 
Diet, a v. Fleas , Put to your water two ounces of Staves- 
acre . .and . . baste your dog therewith. 1739 Oldys Raleigh 
(R.) Having had tneir naked bodies basted or dropped over 
with burning bacon. 

3 . In Candle-making : see Baotinq vbl . sb . 2 s. 

4 . To mark (sheep) with tar/ • North.' (Halliwell.) 

[199a Greene Monm. Gann. (z6ifl> • The prime of his 

yeeres was in the flowrt, and youth sate and basted him 
Calendes in his forehead! ‘Cf. Buurr.) 

Bast* (te »st), p.8 Forms : 6 (pa. pple.ybtute, 
baslt, (pa. /.) batst; 6-7 bast, 6- bosta. [Of 
uncertain origin, not known before 16th c. ; the 
early instances being all in pa. t. or pa. pple. basil, 
baste, baist, might be from a present bis , base , to 
be compared with Sw. basa 1 to baste, whip, beat, 
flog.' With baste , if it was the original form, cf. 
IceL beysta, beyrsta 'to bruise, thrash, flog,' Sw. 
bbsta * to thump* ; bat the vowels do not agree 
with the Eng. Possiblyi aftjf all, a figurative use 
of the preceding: cf. anointAa sense of thrash .] 

tram. To beat soundly, t/raw, oudgel. 

>938 Bellknoen Levy iil fnaa) saj Hr departit vtO 
baritT and dcnilcyRit or hb cfething. la 1990 Rob, Hood 
tRitsori) iiL xoa He paid good Robin back ahd side, And 
haisC him up and down. Ibid . .964 Their bones wRre' bestd 
•o sore. 1998 Cous Penelope (j88o> ays- Would oot Klcb 
to butt your bones, sfldo Pgrys Diary i Dec, 1 took, a 
broom. Slid bated her, till she cried .extreme}?* 3 tskl 8 


1# (te»st)^ v.i Also bast, . CetrtLpltnring, 
as rA 1 ] A' modem variant of To Bkaht 


(retaining the former pronunciation). 

1890 Haud-Bth 0/ Games (Bohn in He who renounces it 
basted 8a often as detected. 1878 H. H. Greet Ombre vj 
note, Quadrille-plfltyere'cairit a Baste or being Hasted, not 
from any idea connected with Baste or being beaten, but 
bycamiptiokt front the word Beast*. 

Baatolie, obs. form of Bastille. 

BmMUqe— (bar'Stelhaus). Also bastle-. 
ff. bastel, var. of Babtile 4- House.] A^ fortified* 
house, usually b av iug the. lower flooiv arched oyer. 

, 1944 Raped, ScolL in Arix Gamer 1 . 139 Divers bastel end. 
fortified house*. <849 Mem. KirkaHy Gr. xxL 040 The 
Potterrow Port, an Orth between two bastel houses. 188a 
Programme ArchmoL lust. Newcastle, The- Mediaeval 
Castles, Towers, and Battle-houses in Northumberland. 

. Biattn (bnr-sten), *■ [OE* bwsten 1 see BabtjAI 
and-EN 1 .] Made of bast. 

c zoeo AClksic Judg. xv. 13 Hig fld hine xebundon mid 
twdm bowtenum tdpum. 1877 Plot Oxfordsh. 363 The . . 
small leav’d Lime or Linden tree., called Bast; whence 
the ropes are also called Basten ropes. 1S93W. Rosen son 
Phraeeot. Gen. 313 A Basten rope , funis tpartem. 

Barter 1 (te'-staj). ff. Bahtf. v . l + -kb *.] One 
who basics (with threaa) ; cf. Baktb r.I 

1883 Standard 6 Nov. s/i A garment is manipulated by 
the cutter, (lie tauter, the machinist. 

Baiter 2 (in Ifrthc. baste ter), [f. Baste v/l] 
One who bastes meat. 

1909 Chnrchw. Ace. Hey bridge (Nichols 1797) s8x To she 
that turned the spitt, 8 d.\ to the Bastcter, 4 d. 

Baator 3 itei stai). [f. Bahte r .3 + -E«I.] He 
: who or that which bastes or thrashes ; hence, a stick 



or Cudgel ; also, a heavy blow, 
zyad W. Wagstaffe Misc. Wks. 48 (L. 


) Jack took up the 


poker, and gave me such a battler upon my head. 1770 ill 
Wnith’s Bk. Rainy Day (i86i) 14 A fellow riding a hog, 
irandUhing a bircli broom by way of a baster. 

Basterly 


Smith’s Bk. Rainy Day (1861) 1 
brandUhing a bircli broom by wi _ 

ly, ol>s. foim of Bahtakdly. 

Bastide iba*stid, bastf d). [a. OF. bastide , 
ad. Pr. bast ida * building,' sb. from fern. pa. pple. oi 
bastir to build : cf. -ADA, -ad*.] 

f 1 . a. A bnsu. 1 - house or fortlct. b. A tem- 
porary hut or tower erected for besieging purposes. 
Cf. Bastille. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1503 I .IX HhRNKHS Froise. L xxvL 39 They fortified the 
tauayde of Rosebourge, and made it a strong Cast cl. X977 
Hounsiied Chron. II. 640 He came Iieforc the strong towne 
of Calis . . and erected bastldes betwicne the towne and the 
river. 1898 Morris G. Teste- Noire 138 Therefore we set 
our baslides round the tower Thai Genrsv held. 

|| 2 . A cc untry-house in southern France. 

17SI Lend. Ga*. No. 6073/3 The Bastides and Farm- 
Houses in that Neighbourhood. 1837 Carlyle Hr. Rev. 
II. vi. ii. 32* White glittering bastides that crown the hill. 

Bastula, -ila (bastrl, bu stil), sb. Forms : 
4 baatele, 4-5 -el, 5 -yle, -elle, -yll, 5-6 pile, 6 
-il, -ell, 'Sc. baatlllie, -alyie, -oilyel), 7 boetill, 
8- bastille, 4- bos tile. fa. F. bastille (15th c. in 
littr6) late L. bastilia, pi. of hostile , f. bastire to 
build (cf. sedile, sedslia, f. sedere). In mod.Kng. 
refashioned after Fr. ; the regular form from ML. 
bastel(e would be battle .] 

1 . A tower or bastion of a castle; a fortified 
tower ; a small fortress. 

c 1)40 Gam 4 Gr. Knt. 709 Bastel roues, bet blenked ful 
quyte. *143* Lydg. Rochas n. xvii. <1554’ 5 6 Square 
bastilee and bulwarkes to mnke. 1494 F Aryan vii.516 Y* 
prouoste . . went to dyner vnto y bastyle of Seynt Deny*. 
1936 Bel lendrn Crew. Scot. <x8ai) 1 . 183 To repair the said 
wmll in all partis, with tooris and bastailyeia adds Butler 
Hud. l 11. Argt., Conveys him to enchanted Castle, There 
shuts him Out in Wooden Bsstila 1893 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist . E. Borders 1 . 144 Ruins' of hsatiles shd castles. 

2 . spec. In siege operations : a. A wooden tower 
on wheels for the protection of the besieging 
troops, b. One of a series of huts, surrounded by 


bas'elcs wyse. 1490 Lydg. C hron. Troy il xvhi, oeue tn< 
bastyles and their hurdeys eke Rounde aboutto the hen 
walL 1488 Caxtow Retries of A. fi. xxxiv, Thys baatyllc 
muste be aduironned with hlroels aboute and dawbed uiykke 
wfth erthe and clay therupon, and it may be eetw vpon 
wheles. ion Ld. Berners Frosts. I. ccccxxix. 794 Andso 
lodged in calays . . In bastylles that they made doyly, tdoo 
Holland Lhfjxxtx. lx. 471 Good nd where, neither mhattalle 
nor in bastill [castris\. 3790 Caste Hist. Eug.lLjiffi 
beslIUe or small woods* fort wsS peered on tba fond aloe. 
sflM Keightlcy Hist. Eng. L 991 BRStBlae, or hots defended 

'rwSnfcSssssx* - m .- 

the 14th century, and destroyed in 1760; 1 

tghs R. Nosvell (title) Tka Metodre ef iin* OfThden, 


rftohtaw.v tLB*«UK 



BASTILLE 


69 ? 


i<« TOwt^odh lh g lf y y 

PI, #eif.i$eiv w ijoeqwir buildup 


,4 By Pttcniion : A prison. 


Rev. Wu V. 143 Orn of the oU palace* ‘ 
trerted into * BartHeforklngs. b86*Sala 
I S» Rsntonritfc’s ftoMnJnglbMtiUe. 1H4 


' tfm Btriucs Fr. 
of Paris, how eoriverted i 

Tm roused Clock eft Rl „ - 

Hansom CftPy (Ikkoui /'(drro FA, Fined ft*), and 
diM in iln bmSm, for aeHing liquor to (ho Indiana. 

BftltUlft)-Uft (l»M?t bcr*til), v.; also ft bw- 
tyle. (a. OF. bastiRe-r (alto bateillier), f. bastille ; 
ktjma ' In mdm a formed on the Eng. 8b.] 

. f 1. To fortify (a castle), Obs . 

sftfto Carton Ovid's J If#/, X4. v, Uomdon . .redyed hym 
for to bastylo ft edefy the new Troye. c i|M Partem sy 
1114 WbaurthySrCaetair was bnatUed fair. 

2. To confine in a bastille j to imprison. 

sysa Yovmq A 7. T’A. ixl softs Instead of toroing chains for 
foreigners, Jfesdle thy Tutor, a 179ft Mary wollstomkcr. 
Whs. It. 34 Msnii|« had hartillea m# for Ufe. ilhW. 
Phillips, speeches ua ess One thousand men . . are Hies* 
tiled* by an authority as despotic as that of Louis. 

. Hftatrt 111 OH Ob*, pr Hist . Forms : 6-7 bsaii- 
llon, 7 baiiill<m,6^ bnatlllion. {ft. OF. bostiUon , 
-Mion, dim. of basUtie ; see prec.J A small for- 
tress or castle ; a fortified tower. 

im Thomas Hut. Italy tot Beildyng of fortresses and 
taivUlions about Fetabubula. dq Knolmcs Hut. Turks 
41691) 8s They gained one of the greatest bastiilkms . . of 
the ddi, called the Angels tower, xeee Southey inO. Rev. 
XXXIL 385 An eseamt was made . . upon a bostilllon by 
the gate of Codaloejnu 

tfift'ltitttXlt. Ohs. Also 8 baetisnento. 

f partly nd. Sp. bastimiento 1 fortification, victual^ 
furniture * (Minshcu), partly a. F. bastiment (mod. 
IhUimtnt * building, ship ' ; both f. Romanic bastire 
to put together, build, prepare.] 

1. Military supplies, stores, provisions. 

iggft Barhkt Theor. Warns v. iii. 133 To proulde all 
Rastimenta, proulsion, and other necessarie things, 9600 
F. Markham BAs. Warn 111. x. 5 All his pruuiuons . . of 
Rastiments or ocher necessaries. 

2. A building, a wall. 

1679 Trials Whit* «fr Jesuits 61 He Is a Mason.and . . built 
a Bartyment there by direction from Sir John Warner. 

3. A ship, a vessel ; cf. Fr. bdtiment. 

1740 Gloves Hosier * s i.host vii. in Pol. Ball. (18 60) II. s6t 
Then the bastimentos never Had our foul dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver Of this gallant train had been. 

Bastinade, -ouade (bwstin/id, -dac*d), sb. 
arch. [In 17th c., bastonade, a. F. bastotmadei ad. 
Sp. bastonada or It. bastonata, taking place of OF. 
bastonce : sec -auk) ; or Eng. adaptation of bnsto- 
natio, after Fr.: see Bastinado.] - Bastinados*. 1-3. 

ititfo Plea for Mom. in Harl. Mite. 1. 17 We have learned 
quietly to take the bastonade. c 1700 Conti. Instrue. <1739) 
351 (D.) They would . . submit to a bastinade rather than 
occasion bloodshed. 1S13 1 . Hobhouse Journ. 907 Offenders, 
whom he may punish with the bastinade. 187ft Lady Her- 
bkbt tr. Hkbn*t*s Ramble 1 1 1. U. 487 Sure of their bastonade 
and sure also of their taels. 

B&stma*de, -ona de (see prec.), v. arch. [f. 
prec. sb.] To thrash or thwack with a stick, esp. 
on the soles of the feet ; to Bastinado. 

xtfes R. Johnson Kittgd. A Com new. 59 The euening 
following he is well basttnaded. 1793 Hamway Trav. (1762) 
1. ill. Kxxviii. 174 The shah .. ordered the executioners to 
bastonade him to death, sftaft Blackw. Mar. XXI II. 8a8 
Away with him . . bow-string him, bastinade him. 

B&fttinaded, ///. a. arch . [f. prec. + -ftD.] 

Thrashed, beaten, tsp. on the soles of the feet. 

<11711 Ken Hymnotkro Wks. 1711 111. >34 The starv'd 
bastinaded Slave in Chains. 

BftlturdlAg, vbl. sb. — Bahtin adoino. 

174ft Anson Voy. 111. uc 388 Such a sum of money would . . 
have enticed a Chinese to have undergone a dozen bast load- 
ing*. i8m Lane Arab. Alts. 1. 173 s tote, On Basttnading. 

Bastinado (bsestinrf’do), sb. Forms : 6- bas- 
tinado ; also 6 bastannado, -an ado, 7 -onada, 
7 8 onado. [a. Sp. bastonada (» It. bastonala , 
OF. bastonnle) a caning or cudgelling; f. boston * 
stick, staff, cudgel. For termination see -ado 8 : 
the unaccented 0 in the second syllable has fluctu- 
ated from the first os <f, A. l, tending to settle down 
under the closest vowel *.] 

X A blow with a stick or cudgel ; a whack or 
thwack ; tsp. one upon the soles of the feet. arch. 

t«7 Holimshed Chron. III. 897/1 Leading him., with 
bullets and basfctnAdoee into the borough. 199a Gmkknk 
Art Conny Cat:k. as As many bastinadoes as thy bones 
will bcare. sssft Hakluyt i'ey. II. sot Beaten with so 
many barton adoe* vpon the eolee of their feete. 1809 
Modcll 0/ Wit 41 b, Lifting up the Cwdgell, he gave him 
therewith halfo a score good bastinadoes. (849 W. IbYIno 
Mahomed ft Sue*, aciii. (1853) 58 Let him who drinks wine 
. . receive twenty bastinadoes on the soles of his feet. 

2. A beating with a stick : a cudgelling, arch. 


1994 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 717 It s Romane 
soldior . . went out of his ranke . . be had die f 


a zdoo Bininn Ado. Q. Elio, in Harl Mice. (18091 1L 177 
No man lovea one the better for giving him the bastinado, 
though with never ao little a cudgeL sftaft Scott F. At. 
Perth id, Mart I show thee that thou ait a captive* by 
giving thee incontinently the bastinado t 

fir 1999 Shako. John 11. 463 He giaea the bastinado 
with hfe tongue. 

3 . spec* An Eastern method of corporal punish- 
ment, by beating with n stick the soles of the 
culprit's feet. 


tftftt Brownino 


femkrtd the u eefeh me nr ef * 
introduced die Bas t i n a do . . 

Wi A *33 To codl Ms hseb Un- } 

carpeted, or Warm'thefe-HksHdr still— With baalhwdft. 

4 . A stick, staff, rod, cudgel^ truneheon. 1 

tgftft HakiIuyt P’dp 1.53 He raoeineth an hundred! Mowes 
on die backe with a Wonadia taVd on by a tall fellow, aftaa . 
Cart. Skrm Vkrgtntn tii'jft Haring a Barthudo.. made of 1 
reeds bound together, riqft Wake Root Morality 1 L rs8 
Her paramour raceiving a thousand blows of the hastinada. 
BMtlaib*Ao v also 8 -onado. [f. ptec. sbj ' 
X To beat with a stick ; to thrash* thwack, arch. t 

1614 [aoe next j. tftg| M ar tc\OMFit$e Comp. hr. s A 


■uuiOiat I bartaadoed the other day. wnI Moboan _ 

II. Jv. 073 Cruelly bastonadoed oo the Shoulders. Buttocks, 
Belly, and Feet. 1779 Adair Asaer. Ind. 136 He bason- 1 
adoed the young sinner severely, with a thick whip. 

2 . spec. To beat or cane on the soles of the feet 
iftftft Load. Gao. Ha 3316/3 Were put on the Rack.or Bastirt- 
adoed. tSss M acaulay /Net. Kur. III. 547 The Saiiee rover, 
who threatened to bastinado a Christian captive to death. 
Butina dalng* vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ing*.] ( 
The action of the vb. Bastinado; cudgelling, 
thrashing (spec, on the soles of the feet). 

1614 Sxi.npM Titles Hon. 63 The punishment for periury 
was inflicted, that was Fustigaiio . . bastinadoing. >879 A 
Fosses in Daily Hews as Mar. 3/7 Hs is treated to a vehe- 
ment bastinadoing. 

Bftfttilg (hri'stii)), vbL sb\ [f. Bahti r.l] 

X Sewing with large loose stitches; quilting (obs.\ 

* tacking 1 ; also allrib , as in basting-thread. 

1530 Paukul 106/a llastyng of clothe, baetument. sftSo R. 
Cobbold Piet. Chinese xi6 When the scissors . . have done 
their work of cutting the material . . the next process . . 
answers to our basting. 1870 Daily News 4 Apr.. Waist- 
coats without buttons, coats disfigured by hasting threads. 

f 2 . Something basted or quilted on ; a lining 
or trimming. Oos. 

c s9s9 Skelton Agst. Gamesche too The flesche faeatyng 
of hys cote was sewyd with slendyr thred. 1991 Nabhk 
P. Penilesse sea, Blisterd with light sarcenet bastings. 

Ba stisiff, vbl. sb .a [£. Bahti v.* 4 - -ino 1.] 

X The action of moistening a roasting joint with 
melted butter, gravy, etc. ; also Jig. and attrib. 

199a Pauos 196/9 Bastyng of meats, bastiment. 199a 
Crowley JSpigr. 363 l*he tonge must have bastynge, it will 
the better wagge. tftaa Kitcninkr Coolts Oruc. 187 Put a 
little bit of butter into your basting-ladle, 
b. The material nmd for this purpose, 
ifcg Mabkkam Eng. Honsew. (1660) 69 To know the best 
bastings for meat, which is sweet Butter, sweet Oyl, etc. 

2 . Candle-making. The process of pouring melted 
wax from a ladle over the wicks. 

c 1869 Lkthkby in Citv. Sc. X. 94/x The operations of hast- 
ing ana rolling are repeated as often as necessary. 1879 G. 
Gladstone in Cassells Teckn. Educ. II. 75/9 Wax candies 
are . . made by another process, which is termed basting. 

Bft vtiag, vbl. sb.* [f. Bast* v* 4- -jnoI.] A 
cudgelling. Denting, thrashing. (In * a dry basting * 
there is a humorous reference to the preceding.) 

ifts Shako. Com. Err. 11. ii. 64 Lest it make you chollerickc, 
and purchase me another drie basting. 1700 Swift Irish 
Feast Misc. (1735) V. s6 What Stabs aud what Cuu..What 
Bastings and Kicks I 1833 Marryat P. Simple { 1863' 64 A 
good basting . . was a sovereign remedy for sea-sickness. 

Bastion (bee stisn). [a. F. bastion, 16th a, ad. 
It. bastions , f. bastire to build, construct, late L. or 
common Romanic, of uncertain origin ; generally 
referred to the same root as boston, baton . J 
1 . A projecting part of a fortification, consisting 
of an earthwork, faced with brick or stone, or of 
a mass of masonry, In the form of on irregular 
pentagon, having its base in the main line; or at 
au angle, of the fortification ; its 1 flanks ' are the 
two sides which spring from the base, and are 
shorter than the 1 faces ' or two sides which meet in 
the acute * salient angle.* 

Cut bastion ; one with iu salient angle cut off and re- 
placed by en inward angle. Detached bastion : oae con- 
structed opart from the fortification, also called a Lunette. 
Double bastion : two bastions, one placed inside the other. 

« bastion : one in which the interior surface is lower 
e rampart. Flat bastion: cue placed in front of a 
'curtain.' Full or solid bastion: one in which the interior 
surface is level with the ram part Tenner bastion : a tower 
built like a bastion end provided with casemates. 

taps Basset Theor. It arret v. iii. 133 Baskets to can' earth 
to tne bastion. sftffS Mem. Ct. TecAely 1. 14 This small City, 
fiAnked with five good Bastions. 1703 Mauxdrei.l Joum. 
ferns. (1739) 34 Bastions faced with hewn stone, sftia 
Wellington in Gurw. Disfi. IX. 97 To breech the face of 
Bastion at the south cast angle or the fort, ski Ruskin 
Stones yen. I. v. 58 Sharp as the frontal angle ofa bastion. 

2 . transf. and fig. Rampart, fortification, defence. 
1679 Eet. Test. 97 The frontier and Bastion of the Pro- 
testant Religion. 1781 Cow per Convert. 688 They build 
each other up . . As bastions set point-blank against God’s 
will, iftgft Longs. Ladder St. Aug. it, The distant moun- 
tains, that uprear Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Bftfttion, variant of Barton sb., a staff. 
Bft'ftionftd ,ppl a. [f. prec. 4 - -ed 8 .] Fur- 
nished with or defended by a bastion or bastiona. 

1817 Mooes Lotto. R.. Ceiled Proph. ttt, If tower and 
battlement And bastion d well be not less hard to. win. 
1879 Hist. Civ. War Amor. 1. 437 Closed at the gorge by a 
bastioned curtain with a lunette. 

BMtiOMt (bantwneH). [C Bastion ♦ -*r.] 
A small bastion. 


BABTOBZTE. 

, .sftps TVvdaia Fmgm,gc. I. yL 907 On Tuesday . . I was 
eerly at the bastflonet. 

Ba*tttft' (bseftait). flfim. [f. Baste In the Ha* 
Mountaink where first found 4- -its.] A broftie- 
or greenish-coloured impure foliated flerpentine; 
also called Schifler-jpar. 

1837-88 Dana Min. 409. 1879 Rutucy Stud. Roche x. 190 


Castetite becomee altered to scbttler-sper or beetite. 
Bastlfehouaa, modem variant o! JUhtbl-rouhi. 
Bftlto (btt-sto). [a. Sp. basto, in same senae, the 
whole suit of Cluba being also called Bastoe, and 
the ace being elBasto par excellence; in It. Boston*'. 
cC boston clqb; staff.] The ace of cfeffit in quadrille 
•and ombre. 

1679 Cotton CompL Gamester (i68o> 70 The MeUllio or 
bfedt Deuce, the Baeto or Ace of Clubs. *714 Pont Rape 
Lock 111. 53 Him basto follow'd, but his fata more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. 1861 Macm. 
Mag. Dec 130 The ace of cluba . . is always milked as the 
thin! best trump card, and is called Basto. 
t Bftfttoii. Obs. or (in sense 6) arch. FortnS : 
4 bftstun, 4-8 boston, 6 bsitoua, bastion, 6-7 
baatone, 7 (baatoma). [a. OF. boston (tnod.F. 
bdton ), cogn. with Sp. boston, Pg. bastdo ; It. has- 
tens, pointing to a late X +bas/bn-*m, of unknown 
origin : Diet suggests a connexion with Gr.fio arb(- 
nr to lilt, carry. Replaced in 17th c. by Batoon, 
and now by Baton ; another form ia Batten.] 

X A staff or stick used at a weapon or a staff of 
office ; a cudgel, club, bat, truncheon ; * Baton 1, 
Batoon i. 

01300 Cursor M. 13897 Wit bair bartons [v.r. baslunea; 
staues] bete fed him. 1489 Caxton Chat. Gt. (1B80) tli 


Florypes . . took e barton in her homle. 1977 I 

Chron. III. jaa6/s His barton (a stafle of an ell long made 
taper wise tipt with horaei. 199ft Barret 7 hear. Warres 
iv. i. ioa Armed but lightly, with a short boston or trunchion 
in his hand. 199ft Stow A urv. < transl. Fitcstephen) at <«<fe3) 
93 The achollers of euery schoole haue their ball- or baatiun 
in their hands, 1693 W. Roseutson Phraseol. Gen. 913 A 
a , Just is, baculus. 1796 NuGlnt MeHtes- 


quiests Spir. Lows (1738) II. xxvm. xx. 971 In procens of 
thne none but bondmen fought with the barton. 

2 . A stanza, or verse. (Transl. ot staff, stave.) 

01300 Cursor Al. 14993 F.s resun feu wee vr rime nine, 

And set fra au longer jastune Iv.r. bartouti]. <130! in 
Ret. Ant. II. 173 The clerk that this baston wrow^te. Ibid. 
176 Nls this baatun wel i-pi^ta. Each word him litts i>rijte. 
1390 K. Bbunnb Chron. Prcf. 99 If it were made in ryme 
cou wee . . outhere in couwee or in baston. 

3 . Her. - Baton 3. 

1 Me Wyrley Arworie 70 Thimperiall egle . . In ailuelr, 
gufie barton ouer all. idea Peach am CompL Cent!. 111. (16a) 
144 A baston . . must not touch the Scotcheon at both the 
ends. 1660 Waterhouse Arms and Arm. na That were 
. . a baston of Allay to that Gentleman who ahould extenuate 
the merit of Military Grandees. 

4 . Lard-playing. A club. Cf. Babto. 

CM3 Monday Def. Contraries 49 The innenter of the 
Italian Carries . . pot the Deniercor monyes, and the Bartons 
or clubs in combats togither. 

6. Old Law. Title of * one of the Warden of the 
Fleet s men, who attends the king's courts with a 
ml staff, for taking such to ward as are committed 
by the court ; and likewise attends on such nrisonera 
as are suffered to go at large by licciice.* C numbers 
Cycl. 1727-51. (Cf. tipstaff gold-stick-on-waiting, 
etc.) Hence, to go out of prison by baston , to re- 
main in prison without baston. 

saftft Act s Rich. ft. xii, [Whereas diners people be . . 
suffered to goe at large by the Warden of the prison] alefoiu 
sane as-cun maynpns avec une baston de Flete (sometimes 
without any maineprise with a baston of the Fleet . . It is 
ordained and assented, that . . no Warden of the Fleet shall 
suffer any prisoner] aler hors de prisone par maynpns, baill 
ne par boston [to go out of prison by mainprise, bofle, nor by 
baston. 1 ssfte Act 5 Elis, xxiii. 9 8 The same Party. . shall 
remain in the Prison . . without Bail, Baston or Mainprise. 
1610 Dalton Countr. Just. cvi. (16 jo) 973 If the officer shall 
suffer his prisoners to go abroad for a time, by baile or 
baston. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Hecess. 475 Commuted to the 
Tower of I*ondnn r there to remain one year without bayle, 
baston or Mainpnee. 

0 . Arch. A round moulding at the base of a 
column, a torus. [So bdton in mod.F.] 

179s Chambers Cycl., Baston or Batoon . . e mould in the 
base of a column, otherwise called a tore. l8 47 in Craig. 

T Bftlton. v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. OF. bas- 
tonner (mod.F. b&tonner ) ; and see Baton v.] To 
beat with a staff or cudgel. Hence Baa toned ppl.a. 

1993 Dan Diary 43 And that 1 wold try on the fleysh of 
him, or b(uly a bas toned gown of him. 

Bastonade, •ado, obs. ff. Bahtikado. 

Obs. rare- 1 , [formed after 
\stondre, Sp. baslonar, OF- bas- 
toner) 4 - -ate : cf. It. pa. pple. bastonato ] - prec. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. | 4. 989 The very Cudgell 
wherewith e Cavalero is bnatoneted. * 

tBftfttoaat. Obs fa. OK. bastonet (mod. bd- 
tonnet) lit. * little stick,* dim. of baston stick, Baton.] 
A kind of bit: see the quot. 

vies Cotgr., Bastonnet . . the bastonet of a bridle. 


t Ba'fttonate. v. 

Romanic vb. (It. basto 


*f* 7 

that 

bytt which we cell the Bastonet or Jeitie bytt, which is 
made with round buttons or great rough r’ 


Markham CavaL u. jg, IJiaue seen some horsmen vie that 


nade with round buttons or great rough ringre. 

Bfefttonit# (be stAMt). Min. [f. Bastoigne, 
in Luxembourg; where it was discove re d 4- -its. j 
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BAT. 


Mica in large plicated platea of greenish-brown 
colour ; a variety of LepidomklaNK. (Dona.) 
Baaular, -yl&re, obs. forma of Basilar a. 
Baaul&rd, variant of Babilard a dagger. 
Si|yl(i (Iv'sil, bscsil). Chem [f. Gr. fi 'a ti 
base H-YL.Gr OA7, hyle, wood, substance. (Webster 
has also bashyle.)] A metal or other electro- positive 
constituent of a compound ; a body that unites with 
oxygen to form a bast. 

mm Watts Diet. Chem.. Basyl, Graham's name for the 
metal or other electropositive constituent of a salt, a 1B66 
G. Wilson Inerg. Chem. ted. 3) f njo A base, may be con- 
structed of a metal and oxygen, and in such circumstances 
a metal is known as a basyle . . Other substances than 
metals, however, may be basyles and form bases. 

Baaylous (ivi'silas, tars-), a. Chem. [f. prec. 
•f -ouK. I Pertaining to. or of the nature of, a basyi. 
sISi Williamson in Naturt XXIV. 414 Such primary 
compounds were classified . , into elcctro-poMtive or Usylous 
and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. 

Basyn, -et, obs. forms of Banin, Basinet. 

Bat (bet), tbX Forma: a. 3 t balke, 4-6 bakke, 
backe, 5-6 bake. bak. back ; 0 . 6-7 batte, 6-8 
batt, 6- bat. [The mod. bat, found c 1575. takes 
the place of ME. bakke , apparently from Scand. ; 
cf. Da. aften-bakke 'evening bat. ODa. nath-bakkm, 
OSw. (Ihre) natt-backa ' night-bat.* Swedish dial, 
have also natt-batta natt-blacka : with the latter 
cf. Icel. led r-blaka 4 bat,* lit. ‘kather-flutterer,* f.blaka 
‘ to flap, wave, flutter with wings,* whence it has 
been suggested that bakke. backa have lost an / ; 
but as the / does not appear in the OSw. and ODa. 
forms above, tuis is very unlikely. The med.L. 
blatta, blaeta , bat/a, glossed 4 lucifuga, vespertilio, 
vlcdermus* (Diefenbach Suppl. to Du Cange) — cX. 
L. blatta 'an insect that shuns the light* {blatta 
lucifuga, Vergil) 4 cockroach, moth,* is distinct in 
origin, but may have influenced the English change 
to oat ; evidence is wanting. Back- in comb., backie - 
bird, bawkie-bird still survive in north Eng. and Sc ] 

1 . An animal, a member of the Mammalian order 
Cheiroptera, and especially of the family Vesper - 
tilionidm ; consisting of mouse-like quadrupeds 
(whence the names Here- mouse, Blitter-mouse ), hav- 
ing the fingers extended to support a thin membrane 
which stretches from the side of the neck by the 
toes of both pairs of feet to the tail, and forms a 
kind of wing, with which they fly with a peculiar 
quivering motion ; hence they were formerly classed 
as birds. They are all nocturnal, retiring by day 
to dark recesses, to which habits there arc many 
references in literature. 

Of about 17 aperies found in Britain tlie best-known are 
the Common Bat or Pipistrelle ( Vespertilio Pipistrellus) and 
the Long-eared Bat (P If cot us auritus)' of the much larger 
foreign species, the most noted arc the Vampires. 

a. a 1300 W. us Biblkkw. in Wright roc. 164 Bailee, 
chaufe-tons en mesoun. c 1340 Alex. 4 Dind. 723 Hr ingen 
her a n.hte-bird . a bakke . or an oule. 1388 Wyclif Isa. 
ii. eo MoIdewarpiN and backis, ether rere my is. [1333 Covkh- 
dalk, Molles and Baikes : 1390 Genev. . 1 o the mowles and 
to the bockes; 1611 Moules and battes.] 1414 Brampton 
Pen it. Pt . lxxx. 31 A backe, that flyith be ny^t. e 1440 
Promp. Paw. at Bakke <v.r. bak 1 , flyings best <w. r. fleynge 
by rde >, vespertilio. 1483 Cath. A net. 18 A Bakke, hlata, 
vespertilio. 1406 Dives 4 Pa up. (W. de W.) 111. viii. 144 
Lykc oules & Uckes whiche hate the daye & loue the 
nyght. a 1900 in W dicker Poe. /761 Hie vespertilio . hec 
lucifuga, a bake. 1900 Fisher Wks. 1. (1876) 87 More 
louvnge derkenes than lyght, lyko vnto a beest called a 
baclce. 1913 Douglas AG net's xiii. Prol. 33 Vpeois the Lak 
wyth hir pent ledderyn ftycht. 159a Hulokt, Keremowse, 
or backe whiche flycth in the darcke, nycteris . c 1554 
CaoKK Ps. (1844) ao The backe or owle. That lurketh yn an 
olde house syde. 1607 Sehol. Disc ; agst. Antic hr. u. vi 71 
To cast them to the Moules and to the backcs. [1808 
Jamieson ». v. Bak, The modern name in Sc. is backie-bird. 
18(3 Pratt. Dauby, Baek-bearaway , the bat, or rere mouse.] 
1 . 1380 Hollybano Treat. Fr. Tong., Chauvesouris, a 
Backe, some call it a Bat. 1396 Spenser F.Q. il xil 36 The 
lether-win *ed batt, dayes entmy. 1604 Drayton Owle 309 
The blacke-ey'd Bat (the Watch-Man of tlie Night). 1603 
Shaks. Macb. 111. ii. 40 Ere the Bat hath fluwne His Cloy- 
eter'd flight. 1713 Pope Odyss. xu. 511, So to the beam the 
bat tenacious c' tngs, And pendantround it clasps his leathern 
wings. 1768 Pennant Zool. 1. 1 14 The irregular, uncertain 
and jerking motion of the bat in the air. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vitlxyo Silent baU in drowsy clusters cling. 1701 
Boswell Johnson 1831; IV. 309 The curious formation of a 
bat, a mouse with wings. >807 Crabbk Par. Reg. 1. Wks. 
1834 II. 136 Bats on their webby wings in darkness move. 
>847 Carpenter Zool. § 165, Cheiroptera ; the animals of 
this Order, all of them commonly known as Bats. 183a 
D Mom Ruins Seton Chapel v, The twilight-loving bat, 
on leathern wing. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1 . l 113 Now 
the shrill kill were upon tlie wing. 

2 . Comb. a. sbs., at bat-flying, whence batflying 
time, dusk ; bat-sh 11, a species of volute ; bat- 
tiok, an insect parasitical on bats. b. adjs., as 
bat-blind, blind as a bat in the sunlight ; bat- 
like, like- a bat, or like that of a bat, also adv 
after tlli^nffUiner of a bat; bat-wing, bats- 
win^i timed like the wing of a bat, applied spec. 
to a tatmuy spreading flame from a gas-jet, and 
the tattler producing it. Also in many parasyn- 


tbetic derivatives, as bat-eyed, having bat's eyes, 
bat-blind; bat-minded, mentally blind; bat- 
winged, having bat*s wings ; whence deriv. sbs., as 
bat-mindedness, etc. 

ifis* J. Davies Holy Rood 13 (D.) O 'Bat-blind Footes, 
4 m y« infatuate That WisdomcT $834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1859) soj If you are not 'bat-bund it will evince to 
you that, etc. >638 Sanderson Seme, 11 . 118 One, to be 
cat -eyed outward . . another, to be 'Ut-oyed inward ; in not 
perceiving . . a beam in a man's own eye. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xvii, I hae sat ou the grave frae 'bat-fleeing time till 
eock-crow. a 1711 Ken Edmund Wkn. ryts 1 1 . 90 Hit 'Bat- 
like Wings he to foil stretch expands. 1789-99 Wolcott 
<P. Pindar) Lousiadw. Wka I. *30 Conscience . . That, 'bat- 
like, winks by day and wakes bynighL 1838 Sears A than. 
11. xil 949 'Bat-lika fallacies. 1878 & Taylor Deuhation 

I. iv. 34 'Bat-Uke cries, thin, impotent of sound. 1869 Echo 
S3 Jan., There U enough . . 'bat-mindedness in the world 
to give Home a fair chance. 1869 Daily Hews 18 June, 
The common 'batswing burner . . is of about the same 
illuminating power as the fishtails. i8j|i T. Harris Insects 
New Eng. 501 A remarkable group of insects, which seems 
to connect the flies with the true ticks and apidera Such 
are sheep-ticks and 'bat-ticka 187a H. Macmillan True 
Vine vii. 996 The leaves of the 'oat-wing passion-flower. 
1847 Ln. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 84 The triple-headed, 'bat- 
winged, homed and hoofed monster of the later middle agea 

Bat (bact), sb.% Forms: 3 {dat. sing.) botte, 
(//.) botten, 3-5 bottes, 3-6 battes ; fi-6 batte, 
6-8 batt, 4- bat. [As the non. sing, does not occur 
in 13th c., it is uncertain whether it was bat or batte, 
and thus whether it was an adoption of OF. batte 
(partly identical in sense, referred by Littrd to 
battre to beat), or represented an OE. *bat (fem.) 
‘fastis,* alleged by Somner, from an unknown 
source. The forms in Layamon rather favour the 
latter ; but in any case some of the senses are from 
F. batte. The suppo'ed OE. *bat is by some re- 
ferred to a Celtic origin : cf. Ir. and Gael, bat, bata 
staff, cudgel. The development and relations of 
the senses are obscure : some of them appear to 
be from the verb, and some may be immediately 
due to onomatopoeia, from the sound of a solid, 
slightly dull, blow: cf. pat. Thus there may be 
two or three originally distinct words, though no 
longer satisfactorily separable.] 

I. A stick or stout piece of wood. 

1 . A stick, a club, a staff for support and defence. 
(In 1387 applied to a crosier.') arch. Still dial. 
(Kent, Sussex, etc)* staff, walking-stick. 

*003 Lay. 91503 pa botten [1990 battes] heo up heouen. 
M130 Anrr. R. 366 Ut forto Bum wen from bes deoflea 
botte. c 1300 K. Alis. 78 And made heom iyghte with 
battes. cx 300 Syr Bevis 391 He nemeth ia bat and forth 
a goth. 1387 Trevisa Higdem Rolls Ser. I. 381 Forto 
swere vppon eny of Hike belles and gold battes. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. ?6 Batte, %XsBo,fustis. c *440 Gesta Rom. 
179 As to a thef ye come oute, with swerdes & battes 
to take me. 149s Fabvan vii. 596 This was clepvd of 
the comon people the parlyament of battes . . for prorlama- 
cyons were made, y* men shulde leue theyr swerdes & . . 
the people toke great battes A atauys. <339 Fardle Facions 
App. 397 Let there bee giuen vnto hymby the commune 
Scrgeaunt of the batte .xxxix. stripes with a waster. 1301 
Spenser M. Hubberd 917 A handsome bat he held. On 
which he leaned. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. 1. i. 165 Make you ready 
your stifle bats and clubs. 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. xi. 35 
Tvuwnvoy . . signified a 4 bat, r or a ‘staff.' 1687 Drydkn 
Hind A P. 111. 631 He headed all the rabble of a town, And 
finish'd 'em with bats. *8aa Scott Nigel xxi, I have given 
up . . my bat fur a sword. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111 . 
xviii. *03 Called . . the parliament of bats or bludgeons. 

+ 2 . I A balk of timber. BatPs end apparently 
■•mast-head. Obs. or dial. 

1377 R. Googe Heresback's Hush. (1586) 49 Though the 
corne be laide upon Battes in the floores. a 1618 Raleigh 
Royal Navy a Necessaries belonging to shipping, even frum 
the Batts end to the very Kilson of a Snip. 1686 Plot 
Staff ordsh. srz Neat Timber, a fift part (which is sufficient 
in such large baits) . . allow’d for the west of rind, chipps, etc. 
8. The wooden implement with rounded handle 
and flattened blade used to strike or 'bat* the ball 
in cricket. (The most common mod. sense.) 

1706 Phillips, Bat . . a kind of Club to strike a Ball with, 
at the Play call’d Cricket. (So in BaIlbv 1731. etc.) 1770 

J. Love Cricket 3 He weighs the wdl-tumed Bat’s experi- 
enc’d Force. 1807 Crap be Village L 336 The bat, the 
wicket, were his labours all. (830 in Cricket. Mast, zoo 
Pilch scored sixty-one, and brought out his bat, 

b. short for batter, batsman. 

*839 All V. Round No. 13. 306 Mcjug . . one of our best 
bats, went to the wicket first. 

O. Hence the phrase, Off his own bat, in reference 
to the score made by a player's own hits ; fig. solely 
by his own exertions* by himself. 

1843 Svo. Smith Fragm. Irish CJL Wks. II. 340/1 He had 
no revenues but what he got off his own bat* 1839 A It V. 
Round No. 11 305 One or our adversaries scored 70 off his 
own bat. 1863 FrastAs Mag. Nov. 667 It is a mistake . . 
to suppose that Lord Palmerston did everything off his own 
Ut after 1834. J 

4 . The ' sword of wood/or light lath wand of 
Harlequin in pantomimes. TDirectly from F. * batte, 
sabre ae bois d'arleauin' (Littrd).] 
s8«f lllustr. Lend. News 8 Jan., Harlequin's wonder- 
working bat. 

6. dial. (Kent, etc.): The wooden handle or stick 
of an implement, t.g. of a scythe. 


6. died. ( Herefordsh . etc.) : A wooden Implement 
for breaking clods of earth. [So F. batte. J 

II. A lamp, a piece of certain substances; a 
mass, dull-sounding, or formed by beating. 

f 7. A lump* piece, bit Obe. in general sense. 

CZ340 Ateseemder <Scev.) 4166 Quars flaggis of tho foil 
ana we ' foil fra U heuen . . a-brade . . a* battu era of wolle. 
san Langl. P. PLC. xix. 99 pe fader of beuene.. bed hit 
befofj a tot of erto * a man and a mayde. 

8. esp. A piece of a brick having one end entire. 

zgzo Horman Vutg. 940 b. Batts and great rubbrysahe . . 

to fyil vp in the myddell or the wall. sSey Piimatt City 4 
C. Build. 50 Let him get hia foundation cleared, and his 
Bii ks and Bau laid up. 1877 Moxon Mock. Exerc. (1703) 
a6t Lay a three quarter Bat at the Quine in the stretching 
course. [See Brickbat.] 

9 . A kind of sun-dried brick. 

ttsfi Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 914 Preparing bati,— a sort 
of bricks made of clay and straw, well beaten together, 18 
inches lonx, ze wide, 4 deep, not burnt, but dried in the sun. 

10 . A brick-shaped peat. 

>848 Clarke in Jral.R.Agric. .for. VII. n. « 7 The dried 
1 peat bats,' or brick •shaped turf, used for foek 

11 . Shale interatratitied between scams of coal, 
iron-ore, etc. Cf. Bass sb.b 

1886 Plot Staffordsh. 139 Substances call'd partings . . of 
consistence between an earth and a coal, or soft bat. 171s 
H. Uklleri in Phil Trans . XXVII. 343 Those Substances, 
which divide the Strata of Coals and iron Oars from each 
other, are called Bau by the Miners. 1899 Murchison 
Situr. Syst. 1. xxxv. 474 Black 4 bat.' a dull, compact, bitu- 
minous shale, which sounds under the hammer like wood. 

12 . A felted ma*s of far, or of hair and wool in 
hat-making : often spelt Batt. 

1836 Scenes Commerce 195 The whole mass . . is called a 
Utt ; a second batt is added to it ; and by dint of pressure 
. . the two batts become one. ihy Whittock Bh. Trades 
(1849) 994 A Utt is quantity sufficient for making half the 
thickness of one Ut. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts II. 784 The bat 
or capade thus formed is rendered compact by pressing it 
down with the hardening skin. 

18 . A sheet of cotton wadding used for Ailing 
quilts ; batting. 

III. A stroke. 

14 . A firm blow as with a staff or club. Cf. Bat v. 


a 1400 Coo. Myst. 996 That xal be asayd be this batte, 
What thou, IhesusT ho 3aff the that? 1393 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 439 Sum gat ane Ut that brcissit all thair bonis. 
13 88 Drant Horae A Sat. 1. i. A ij, The souldyer that doth 
deale the Uttes and makes his foes to flye. 1674 P. Wm alley 
Rstabl. Relig. sa To have a Batt at the Pope with the Butt 
end of a Dominican. 1884 Atkinson Ivhitby Gloss. s.v. 
Bat, 4 It gets more Uts than bites/ said of the dog that 
gets more blows than food. 

16 . dial, and slang. Beat, rate of stroke or speed, 
pace ; in Sc. dial, late, manner, style. 

1808 Jamieson s.v., [Getting on] about the auld baL 18N4 
Craven Dial. 49 There com by me, at a feaful yirt Ut, a 
par o’ shay ana four. 1877 Peacock Manley iLtnc.) Gloss. 
s.v.. They do go at a strange Ut on them railroads. 1880 
Daily Tel. zi Mar., Going off at alively Ut of 34 . . the boat 
travelled at a good pace. 

V. Comb., as bat-ball, a ball to be struck with 
a bat ; batman, one who carries a bludgeon, a 
clubman. Also Bat-fowl, -er, -ing. 

1878 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. x. 94* Moons are no more bounds 
to spiritual power than Ut-balla. 1833 Extracts as to 
Administ. Poor Laws 36 The Utmen, so called from the 
provincial term of Ut, for a bludgeon which they use. 

II Bat, bit (ba, bat, bet), sb* [a. F. bdt pack- 
saddle, OF. bast late L. bastum, perhaps con- 
nected with Gr. flour-' fen/ to bear.] 

1 . A pack-saddle. Only in comb., as bat-noodle, 
a packing-needle {obs .) ; b&t-horse (F. thecal de 
bdt), a sumpter- beast, a horse which carries the 
baggage of military officers, during a campaign ; 
as bftt-mule. See also Batman. 

1303 Lanci. P. PI. C. vii. 9z8 To brochen hem with a Utte- 
tielae * and bond hem to-gederes. 1578 Richmond Wills 
(1853) 979 Batt nedles, ij s. 1787 1 . Jefferson Writ. 
(1850) II. Z37 Putting my baggage into portable form for 
my oat-mule. 1863 King lak £ Crimea II. *44 It was found 
necessary to dispense with the bfit horses of the army. 1879 
Pali Mall Budg. 17 Oct. oo A new pack-saddle for Ut 
mules or horses has been invented by an officer of the French 
military train. 

2 . In bed-money : An allowance for carrying 
baggage in the field. Sometimes confused with 
Batta. 

1793 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries (z86o) I. *97 He shall have 
directions about the bAt and forage money. 1808 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp. I V. 8a, 1 should make an issue of Ut and 
forage money to the Officers. 1813 Six R. Wilson Pr. 
Diary II. 170 Lord Castlereagh also notes that my Income 
will be suitably augmented by a Ut and forage allowance. 

Bat (bit), v. 1 [f. Bat sb* \ cf. also F. batt-re 

to beat J 

1. irons. To strike with, or as with, a bat; to 
cudgel, thrash, beat. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 06 Sattyn, or Utyn wyth itavys 
(v.r. Uttis), Jnstigs, booth. 1970 Levins Manip./ 37 To 
Utte, - beate, futttgare , funders. r8o6 Holland Sueton. 
ji6 Mariners, who with their sprite, poles, andoares . . beate 
and Utt their carkasaos. sSfip Reeve Brittany 49 Women 
vehemently Utting heaps of vet linen at the lavatories. 

2 . To strike or hit a ball with a bat, so as to 


dnve it sway, esp. in Crichet. Also absol. 

*773 Genii Mag. XLIII. 431 To Ut and bowl with B»i| 
and main, s Hgg Baines RJ&mes Dorset Died 1 L 14 VS 


ft 



BAT, 




a ball for you If yon can tel it* 1M4 Maneh. 
Exam. t8 May 5 The Nona team wu baiting aU day 
f pi—t SttIMIt 

+ 5 . To fasten by beating. Obs. 

ifn 8 msatow Etfyetone L.%30% By batting than dosely 
to the stone underneath, by the gentle blows of a small 
hammer. /Sid. The leaden cap. .that 1 had carefttily batted 
to the stone. 

Bftts v.* [A variant of Bate v. 1 ; in sense s 
perh. of Ban ?,*] 

1. itUr. To bate or flutter as a hawk. 

i8xg Latham Falconry (1633) Gloss., Batting, or to bat is 
whan a Hawke fiutterethwith her wings either from the 
pearch or the mans fist, striding as it were to flie away. . 

2 . front, {dial, and in U. S.) To bat tht eyes', to 
move the eyelids quickly, to wink. 

1147*96 Halliwbll, Bat. to wink. Derbysh. 1670 Miss 
Jackson Skrojpsk. Word-bk., Bat. to wink, or rather to 
move the eyelids up and down quickly. iSSj American VI. 
ssf To bat the eyes, meaning to wink, when we desire to 
express the rapidity of the action. i68t J. Harms in 
Century Mag. May 146 You hoi* your head lugh ; don't you 
hat your eyes to please none of 'em. 

Bat. obs. £ Bath sbA a Heb. measure. 

Bats see Bats, a German coin. 

Bat(e, obs. form of Boat. 

t Ba-table, a. Obs. ; also 7 bateablo, 7-8 
batteble. [Shortened form of Debatable; cf. 
Bate j^. 1 ] Debatable, disputed ; used esp. of 
the 4 debatable ground’ on the Scottish border. 

I4S3 in Rymer Feeder a (1710) XI. 337 The Salable Landes 
in the West inarch. >331 a Act ti Hen. VIII, xvi, The 
bauble grounds betwene England and Scotland. 1610 
Holland Canu/en'e Brit . 1. 78a Called Bauble ground, as 


1683 j. Harris in 
eadlugh; don't you 


Battable ground. [In mod. Diets.] 

Batable, variant of Battable a. 1 Obs. fertile. 

Batail(e, -ailler, -ailling, -ailloua.obs. forms 
of Battle, -bb, -imo, Battailous. 

f Batandy pres. pple. used advb. Obs. Also 
bata(u)nt, bait and. [a. OF. bat ant, pr. pple. of 
bat-re to beat, in phrase venir batant to come with 
haste ; in form batand, assimilated to native pples. 
in -AND, q.v.] Hastening, in haste. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 149 Batand fro Cerile com him a 
messengere. Ibid. 307 So com he erle Manchalle baitand 
to London. 

II Batardean (batarchr). Also 8 batter-. [Fr. : 
formerly bastardeau, considered by Littr 4 and 
Scheler to be a dim. of bastard • a dike,' of doubtful 
origin : see Littr 4 . (The idea that the termination 
is d'eau 4 of water* is not entertained by French 
scholars.)] a. A coffer-dam. b. A wall built 
across the moat or ditch surrounding a fortification. 

1767 Ducakkl Anglo. Norm. Antiq. 36 Laying the founda- 
tions of such piers under water . . by means of a Batterdeaux. 
1830 E. Camkkll Diet. Mil. Sc. 6a The Enemy may be greatly 
annoyed by means of certain works called Batard’eaux. 
186a F. Griffiths Artill. Man. a6a A Batardean is 'a solid 
piece of masonry, 7 or 8 feet thick, crossing the whole 
breadth of the ditch opposite the flanked angles of the 
bastions. It retains the water in those parte of the ditch 
which require to be inundated. 

t Batardiar. Obs. [a. F. batardilre , f. bAtard 
bastard, 4 because the plants are there only bastards, 
awaiting their definitive family’ (Littre).l A 
plantation of young grafted trees intended to be 
transplanted into gardens. 

1713 Bradley Font. Diet., Batardier, a Place in a Garden, 
whose Soil should be good, etc, in order to plant Fruit- 
Trees there. 

Batata (b&t& tfi, bitn-t &). [a. Sp. and Pg. 
batata , from a native American language; according 
to Peter Martyr and Navagerio, 1526, the native 
name in Haiti. (Hence, transferred to a different 
plant, potato.)] 

A plant (Batatas edulis, N.O. Convohmlacem ) hav- 
ing an edible tuberous root, called also Spanish or 
Sweet Potato, a native of the West Indies, whence 
it was introduced into Spain early in the 16th c. 

1377 Frampton Joy/. Newer 104 The Batatas . . a common 
frute in those countries . . a victaill of much substeunce. 
1613 Purchas Pilgr. v. xiv. 316 The islands of Monday . . 
where Batuu-roots is their bread, sfea Veg. Subet. Food 
1*6 The plant carried to Ireland by Captain Hawkins, in 
1565, was the Spanish batata, or sweet potato. iM Living- 
stone JmL I. ill. 73 Batatas and make were often planted. 

Bataunt, var. Batand, Obs. hastening, eager. 

H Misused by Chatterton (and J. M. Neale). 

a 1770 Chatterton Sir C. Bawdin 076 Behynde thtyre 
backes sys mynstrelles came, Who tun'd the strange bataunt. 

t BfttM&tljr, adv. Obs. In 4 -liohe. [f. prec. + 
•LT 8 .] Hastily, pressingly, eagerly. 

saga Lamgl. P. Pl C xvn. 56 BatauntHche, as baggers 
don * and boldellche he crauep. [1677 Colbs, Bai*unt(y, 
boldly. Obs. (Hence in Kersey, Bailey, etc) a 1768 Chat- 
nmnARl/a led Yette woulde 1 faattentlie assuage miefyre.) 

Batavian (b&t jt'viin), a. and sb. [£ L. Bates* 
via, i. Batavi an indent people who dwelt on the 
island B mm, between tne Rhine and rise Waal, 
in part of what if now Holland. See -an.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the ancient Batavi: 

.Pertaining to Holland or to the Dutch. 


tTff Moasa Amer. Gee*, II. 339 First year of Batavian 
liberty. i 8 f» Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. *41 The peculiarity 
of the Batavian polity threw some difficulties fn his way. 
i 6 f 6 Bancroft fust. U.S, . 1 . iv. too He had (ought for the 
independence of the Batavian republic 
B. sb. pl. *. The indent Jbatavi : see above, 
b. The Dutch or Netherlander* (rare). 

tflgl Ghkxnwky Tacitnd Atm. iv. (i6aa) s66The Batavians 
. .inhabit an Hands of the River of Rhone. 1878 Bancroft 
Hist. U.S. U.xxii. *4 There would be no war out on water, 
the home of the Batavians. 

Batayle, -ynge, etc., obs. ff. Battle, etc. 
Bat-ball: see Bat sb . 1 

Batch 1 (bretj). Forms: 5 bahohe, 5*6 baohe, 
batobo, 7 baoh, 6- batch. [ME. bathe, batch , 
rep r. an unrecorded OK. *bmcce, £ bacon to Bare : 
cf. wake, watch , make, match, speak , speech."] 

1 1 . The process of baking. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parr, si Bahche, or bakynge (v. r. hatched, 
pistura. tgki T. Wilson Logike 49 b, Except the baker doe 
his part akotn the batch 

2 . toner. A baking ; the quantity of bread pro- 
duced at one baking. 

1461-83 Ord. R. Nousek. 70 He shall trulye delyver into 
the breuehouse . . the whole numbyr of his bache. 1330 
Palms. 197/x Batche of brsdde-^&wrw/# de perns, a lip 
Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. <x66oj 186 They had no leisure to 
make up their bach. 1780 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. 
i. (1783* S3 The last batch was in the oven. (836 Rank 
A ret. Exp. II. xix. 19a We . . baked a large batch of bread. 
Jig. x 8 o 6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. i. 5 Thou crusty batch of 
Nature, what’s the newesT 

t b. ellipt. The bread itself : cf. bread of lift . 
Obs. 

x8*B Earl Westmld. Otia Sacra ft 879) pa Those blest 
With the True batch of Life may ever rest So satisfi’d. 

+ fig. and transf. The sort or 4 lot ’ to which 
a thing belongs by origin (as loaves do to their 
own batch). Obs. 

1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. l IL (1616) 9 One is a 
Rimer Sir, o' your owne batch. 1841 Milton Ck. Discip. 11. 
Wks. (1851) 43 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, no King is 
of the same batch, and infanted out of the same feares. 1703 


Wks. (1851) 43 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, no King is 
of the same batch, and infanted out of the same feares. 1703 
Hickeeinoill Pricsi-cr. (179 1> 1 . 47 All sorts of Priest -c nut 
are of one Leven and one Batch. 

4 . a. The quantity of flour or dough to be used 
for one baking, b. The quantity of com sent at 
one time to the mill to be ground, dial . 

1349 Covebdalk Erasm. Par. z Cor. vi. 6 A lytle leauen 
sowreth the whole batche, wherwith it is myngled. 1370 
Levins Manip. 38 A batche, fermentum. Z379 La noham 
Card. Health (1033) 00 Bake a loafe of wheat meale as it 
cometh from the mill in the midst of the batch 1798 W. 
Marshall Midi. Count. 11 . Gloss., Batch, r grist; a 
quantity of com sent to mill. z8S9 A utobiog. Beggar-boy 
05 To bring the farmers* batches to be ground, and take 
them home when made into meal. 

5 . transf. A quantity produced at one operation, 
e.g. a brewing ; a lot. arch . 

1713 Load. 4 Country Brew. 1. f 1749) 31 You are welcome 
to a good Batch of my October [Beer f 1878 Miss Braddon 
Open Verd. I. i. 13 That last hatch of soup was excellent. 

0 . a. A quantity of anythiug coming at a time, , 
an instalment, b. A number of things or persons 
introduced, put, or treated together ; a set. 

a. 1833 M arrvat P. Simple (x 863) 85 , 1 have Just received 
a batch or prize-money. 1840 Hood Up RhitiojA, I am not 
going to favour you with a batch of politics, zflfis Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Batch iComw.), the quantity of ore sent to 
the surface by a pare of men. 

b. [8398 : cf. 4.] 883a Massinger City Mad. iv. I, A 
whole batch, sir. Almost of the same leaven. 8793 Ld. 
Auckland Corr. III. 73 A new batch of visitors, who are 
coming for the day. zw Disraeli Sybil (1*63)30 A baronet 
of the earliest batch, zlaj Kinglakb Crimea{iBjb) l. xiv. 997 
Shot by platoons and in batches. sSys Black A dv. Phaeton 
xxxL 4x3 The batch of letters awaiting us in Edinburgh. 

7 . attrib., as in batch-bread, flour. 

xVbaLond. Rev. 16 Aug. 140 Baking rolls and fancy bread, 
taking the batch-bread out of the oven. ,*876 Haluwkll 
•.v., Coarse flour is sometimes called batch flour. 

a Bffitoh 8 . [? a variant of Back sb. 2 ] A vessel 
used in brewing. 

1897 View Penal Laws at By which any Beer . . may be 
conveyed into or out of such Tun, Batch or Float. 

Batoh, mod. dial, form of Baohe. 

Batohelor, -ry, obs. ff. Bachelor, -rt, eta 
Bata (b£>t), v. 1 ; also 6-7 baite, bayte, 7-9 
bait. [a. OF. batre (mod. battre) late L. batire, 
battfre, for cl. L. batutre. In sense 1 partly also a 
shortened form of Debate sl] 

+ 1 * To contend, fight, strive, with blows or 
arguments. Const, on. Obs. 

n zjoo Cursor M. 3913 And for he wil )mt hate [ 7 Wh. MS. 
debate] on me, 1 sal him drenkil in ^ttn. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 
xiv. 59x4 Durst no bueme on hym bate for his bold dedis. 


BATE. 

b .fig. To flutter, straggle; to be nstlea or 
‘ Impatient. Obs. 

139a Shaks. Rom. 4 JW. fiLilzs Come. civil night . . Hood 
my vnmaa'd blood, bayting in my CHeekca. 1873 Drvden 
Assignation l i, You are eager, and baiting to be gone. 
tS8a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1*7^8; zo 6 IPs now some- 
what late to bait after things before us. 
o. with tome sense of Bate v . 2 combined x To 
flutter downwards. Also To bate the wings. 

zgn Gkkene Never too Into (zfloo>93 , 1 haue soared with 
thenobby, 1 shall bate with the Bunting. 1841 Milton 
CM. Discip. l Wks. (1851) s Tilt the Soule by this meancHof 
over-bodying henelfe . . hated her wing apace duwneward. 
Bait (b£»t), vA Forms: 4- bate*, (4 bawt), 
6-7 bayte, baite. [aphelic form of Abate o.l] 

1 1 . tram. To beat down or away ; fig. to put an 
end to. Obs. 

c Z300 K. Alis. 7498 Thow basest wrong, and hannlett 
ryxht zno K. Brunne Chron, 87 Bated was be strife, ibtd. 
338 And Date alle o]>cr outrage, c 1430 Hymns to Virg. 
(1867) 57 pe deuelis boost pus gan he Ixite. xDoi Holland 
Pliny II. 39X Bate the earth from about the roots of Olittcm 
tb. intr. To come to an end, cease. Obs. 
c xgsg E. E. Allit. P. B. 440 ]>e rayn . . batede as fast 
2 . tram. To lower, let down ; fig. to cast down, 
humble, depress, deject. (With quot. 1834 cf. 6 ) 
0380 .Sir berumb. 749 Jut stod he strong flt slit . . & ne 
batededc nojt is mod. ip] Fitzhesb. Husb. | 153 Myght 
here it though he lost and bate nat his countenaunce. 133a 
Palhuil 443/1 . 1 bayte mync cares 1 Lydgate , 1 applye them 
to herken a thynge, Je embats. 1834 S. Root ms inscript. 
Strattyieldsaye, On he went, Bating nor heart, nor hope, 
t b. To bate op, from \ to bring dovtn or iemo\e 
from ; to deprive of. Obs . 

8339 Lancl. Rich . Redelets 11. 13 Ffor mowtynge . . hawtid 

S re bestis of here bolde cherc. 884a Kogkhs A aaman 
Who will baite their children and servants from their 
geoce. 

1 0. intr. To become dejected or depressed. Obs. 
s6o8 Tourneur Rev. Treig. 11. iL 54, I bate in courage 
now. 1878 Dmydkn Dram. Wke. IV. 19a His Heroe . . Botes 
of his Mettle ; and scarce Rants at all. 

3 . tram. To beat back or blunt the edge of. 
lit . and fig. (Perhaps in Tig. use combined with 
some idea of Bait vA II., as if 4 to satisfy the 
hunger of.’) 

1535 Covkrdale Jer. xlvL 10 The swearde dial deuoura. it 
shalbe satisfied and bated [i6xx made drunkej in their 
bluudc. 1388 Shako. L. L . L.hlb Which sliall bate his 
sythes keene edge. 1849 Jrr. Tavlos Gt. Exemp. ill. xv. 85 
Caiaphas . . to baite his envy, was furiously determined Jesus 
should die. skq F. Cooraa Prairie 1 . lii. 43 And now I 
have hated your curiosity. 

t 4 . tram. To lower in amount, weight, estima- 
tion, to reduce. Obs. 

c zqtfo Pot. Poems (1859) II. a86 Theyre . . wages be batyd. 
8396 Shaks. Merck, v. 111. lii. 39 These greeles and losses 
haue so bated mee. 1807 — Timon iil iii 06 Who bates 
mine Honor, shall not know my Coyne. 1698 Locke Money 
Wks. 1787, IL 34 He must bate the Labourer's Wages, 
t b. itUr. To decrease in amount, weight, esti- 
mation. Obs . 

a 834s Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861), How that my wealth doth 
bate. 8398 Shake, z Hen. IV , hl ul a Doe I not bate? doe 
1 not dwindle ? 

6. tram. To lessen in force or intensity ; to miti- 
gate, moderate, assuage, diminish. Nopr chiefly 
m phr. To bate one's breath : to rest.ain one's 
breathing, and make it soft and gentle. 

a 8300 Cursor M. 1074a And dow pai par-fore murnand 
were, pai batid it mekil wid pair chere. zjgS Tkkvisa Barth. 
xm. xxl *14031459 Takyth fro us the beemes of the sonne 


I A new Datcn ot visitors, who are xm. xxl *1405' 459 lakyth fro us the beemes of the sonne 

|5 Disraeli Sybil (1863 1 30 A baronet and batyth heete therof. a 1830 Crasiiaw Poems 1 1838/ 1 17 
13 Kinglakb Crimea^ji) I. xiv. 397 And with some daring drug, Bait the disease, a X8S3G. 
batches. 8871 Black Adv. Phaeton Daniel idyll v. 105 Let's sift the World ; und bate y* JP10- 

letters awaiting us in Edinburgh. verbe's force, ilg Gaa Eliot A. Bede 41 To his dying 

tch-bread, -flour. day he bated his breath a little when he told the story, 

g. X40 Baking rolls and fancy bread, b. intr . To fall of) in force or intensity. (Cf. 6.) 

out of the oven. 1878 Haluwkll z86q Tyndall Glac. 1. § 3. 09 His cheerfulness and eueigy 

letimes called batch flour. did not bate ajot 

iriant of Back sb A] A vessel 0 . tram. To strike off or take away (a part of ) ; 

to deduct, subtract. 

m ox By which any Beer .. may be e 1440 Promp. Parv e€/a Batyn or abaten of weyte or 
such Tun, Batch or Float. mesurc, subtraho. Z343 Records Cr. Arte 190 b, Then 

form of BAOHE. 8 . . from 3 cannot be, therefore do they bate it from a 

nha ff UiiwvTAs nv hygher routne. i8oa Life T. Cromwell 11. iii. 99, 1 will 

ODB. It. BACHELOR, -rt, eta not a penny, 8700 Ozkll Vertot'e Rom. Rep. I. IV. a 9 

I also 0-7 baite, bayte, f-Q Neither of the Parties wou'd bate any thins of its Prctcn- 

(mod. battre) :-late L. battre, l? v " 10 b.’mckerb. (1861) iao I’d not hate one 

_____ - 1 ’ nail s breadth of the honest truth. 

,, , 1 partly aUo R b. with obj. (orig. dative) of the person, etc. 

8497 Shaks. a Hem IV, EpiL, Bate me some, and I will 
fight, Strive, with blows or pay you some. *633 G. Herbert Ch.J'orck xiv. m Tempk 

On. Obs . 80 Do not bate The place its honour. 178a Addison Sfect 

And for he wil bus bate \7Vim MS. No - 4B8 P a They offered . . to bate him the article of bread 

drenkil in be scf° c zaoo Destr. Troy a»8 butter in the tea-table account 1867 Pamknan Jesuits 

m. on hym bu« foThi. bold d^S. »•»; 9» Brdbwf would but. them nothing, 

a Batyn, or make de^nue, lurgor. O. ellipt. To deprive (a person) oj ; also dial, to 

eat the wings impatiently and deduct part of the wages of. 

ie fist or perch. (Fr. se battre : xSas Byron Juan xm. xcviii, Must let flip no occasion. 

Nor Date abate) their hearers of an inch. S834 Mxs. Gan 
*>)_ 0 » ... KELL North 4 S. xvi, ‘Their business [being] to bale us down 

to clemming point/ 1883 Harland’s Lane. Lyrics 04a He 
m * bute’me when He sees Aw ’vo done as weel's aw 

« uW * Aw *se get my wage. 

au5bTJtad^S. m X , cS2S!i d - robot* a» ato: ■* Ao« 3 . Bat* mt on act, 


A. adj. 8. Of orpertai 
see above, b. Pertaining 


c vugs Promp. Parv. s6/a Batyn, or make debate, turgor. 

fl. Falconry. To beat the wings impatiently and 
flutter away from the fist or perch. (Fr. se battre : 
cf. Abate v.l 18.) 

*398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xil HL (8495) 4ie That she 
bate not to oft e fro his honde. 8486 Bk. St. Alban's, Hawk- 
ing AvJ, Holds faste at all timys and specially whan she 
batith. 1198 Shaks. Tam. Shrew iv. L 99 These kites, That 
baite. and neate, and will not be obedient. 183s Ceieetina 
L 3 The Gyrlaloon bated, and I came in to set him on the 
pearch. sM Sesright 0 Acrrv. Hawking rein the field the 
hood prevents them from baiting, ibid. 48 which assists the 
hawk in regaining the peroh when he has baited oft 


tit Gr. (z 888 ) 810 Bate me an ace of that, qd. Bottom 


BATE. 
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BAWL 


1 7 . To omit, leave out of court, Oxcept. Obs. ' 
a s6bx Bkaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. i. i, Bat e me the King 
. . H« IjwthmaiMtb 1647 K, Stapyltom ,uvsmai s% Far, 
- ke reward, who will at venae aim* t sOtsDrydek CEdipstS 

... : n— _ u... l:. u v li. u:'. Z_. 


iii. i. Bate but hie Veers, You are hie Picture, zya4 Swirf 
T. Tubwt 68) 1 . 117 If you will bate him but tbe Circum- 
stances of method un& style. 

1 8 . 7 b. bait 0/1 *» to make an abatement or de- 
duction from, or lessening. of. OAs. 

ibf H. Jonson Sta/t. News ui. iv. And yet not pay the 
use ; Bale of the use 7 I an mad with thin time* manner* 
x 6 et Eani. Mien* omul vi. 14 A wood conceit or, 4 wo bates of 
such a man, and makes a sensible wealcaing in tua* idea 
K. Carpenter h 'aperients u. iv. 179 The dearest friends 
would bate of their love, 
b. to be deficient in. 

ifg T. Adams Exp. * Pel. ii. e Suppose the example bates 
or multitude, and is supplied with magnitude. 

Bftt# (bir'tb f .3 Tanning. [immediate source 
doubtful ; cf. Sw. beta to tan, G. beiszen to steep 
in lye, to macerate, also to Bait 0.1 (with whicn 
it is cognate).} To steep in bate : sec Bats sb. r> 

187s Ure Diet. Arts ill. 89 The liming and bating, or the 
unhaTring and cleansing. . ,§ * Jamieson, Bait, to steep 
skins in a ley made of hens' or pigeons' dung, for the purpose 
of reducing them to a proper softness. 

tBttte, sb . t 06 s. Forms: 4-7 bate; also 4-5 
bat, 5 batte, 6 baate, bayte. [f. Bate ; or 
directly shortened from Debate 
1 . Contention, strife, discord. 
a ipo Cursor M. 9684 Bitnix mi aUterie es he halt {Cotton 
MS. debat), is <400 Cor. Mysl 1 (1841) n Cryst that lovyd 
not Etryff nor bat. >089 Spenser Sonnets viii, Ciuile bate 
Made me the spoil* and bootie of the world, ite Sh auweix 


Made me the spoil* and bootie of the world. 1890 Sh auweix 
Asm. Bigot 1, i, I'll breed no bate nor division between young 
people. 

b. At C the ) bat i : at strife, contending, fighting. 

a 1900 E. E. Mtsc. 11855* 64 Thowth men be now at the 
batte. They may be frendya anodyre day. 1909 Haw km 
Past. Pleas, xx. v, Was never man yet surely at the bay to 
Wyth Sapyence, but that he dyd repent. x6n3 Sir J, 
Stradling in Farr's S. P. 333 A man within himself may 
be at bate. 


2 . Comb., as bate-breeding ; -mailer, - making \ 
sen More DebetL Salem Wks. 963/1 Hy» bate making 
hooka, a 1984 Broom Christ At An tu.hr. (18441 517 Antichrist 
is our disturber, hate-maker and destroyer. 1590 .Shake. 
Pen. A Ad. cx, This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy. 
1896 Pol v Populi Pref., And our Peace-preachers tumes our 
Bate-makers. 

11 With the following cf. Bait sb 1 III, Bat* t/. 1 a. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1461 pen, brayn-wod for bate on 
bumes he [the boar] rases. s8ay Fki.tham Resolves 11. xi. 
Wks. 181 The Bates and Flutterings of a Conscience within. 

Bate (be*), sbA (Mr. or dial. [f. Bat* v.*] 
fl. Depression, lowering: cf. Abate sb. x. 06 s. 
1886 Goad Cotest. Bod. f. iii. 9 The diftormity of tlie parts 
of the Earth . . of Hault or Bate. 

2 . Deduction, diminution, abatement: cf. A- 
bate sb. 3. Still in north, dial., esp. in comb. 

c xsgs in Babees Bk. ( 1868) 399 Withoute bate or betyng be 
hit oucribnte . . to powre men. >849 Diruaki.i Sybil xi 863) 
7a You're never paid wages, but there's a bate ticket. s8gs 
Coai-tr. Terms Northnmbld., Batework, short work. 

t8. That which is deducted or remains over. Obs. 
1798 Ann. Reg. 35/a The bate or surplus of the chain re- 
mained suspended. 

tBatc, tb Qbs. rare. [ad. G r.puros, ad. Hcb. 
n x bath.] m Bath sb . 3 

1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 6 An hundred 
bates of oyle. 

Bate (h?>t), sb.b Obs. exc. in north, dial. 
[Origin unknown.] The grain of wood or stone. 

1664 Powkr Exp. Philos. HI. 159 Finding the grain and 
bait of the stone to lye fit for their Tranation. *6ge Ray 
Disc. 11. v. (173a) eit The Bate or Texture of the wood. 
1746 Ar heron in Phil. 7 'rant. XLIV. 185, I sawed seven 
Pieces cross the Bate or Grain. 1879 Jamikhon, Bait, the 
grain of wood or stone. Aberd. 

Bate (b/»t\ sb. n Tanning, [immediate source 
doubtful ; cf. Sw. beta 4 maceration, soaking, lime- 

E it, corrosive/ G. beiste * maceration, steeping/ 
beiszen to cause to bite, Bait vA See Bate v.' a ] 
A11 alkaline lye which neutralizes the effect of 
the previous application of lime, and makes the 
hides stipple ; a vat containing it ; the process of 
steeping in it. 

1804 Hull Advertiser 30 June 4/3 A Tan- Yard, containing 
. . Securing-tuba, and Bates. 1874 Uhk Diet . Arts III. B9 
The bate consists in steeping the haired hides in a solution 
of pigeons’ dung. 1879 Jamieson, Bait, the ley in which 
skins arc puL 

Bate, variant of Bait ; obs. form of Boat. 

|| Bateau (bafe) Also, lets correctly, batteau. 
PI. bateaux (batfz). [Fr. :— OF. hotel 4 boat/ 
cogn. w. Sp. hotel. It. battello , dim, of batto ; cf. 
med.L. batellus , bolus, battus, prob. from Teut., 
and ON. bdtr, OE. bdt, Eng. Boat.] A light river 
boat ; esp. the long tapering boats with flat bottoms 
used by the French Canadians. Bateau-bridge : 
a floating bridge supported by bateaux. 

<788 It hi. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 44/a Dangerous to venture 
his troops.. upon the water ui open batteaux. s8n F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, The batteau shot into the circle of 
light. 18418 Thosbau Maine lVoods L (1864) 4 The making 
of batteaux is quite a bumnam here. s884 Century Mag. 
Apr. 898 The bateau which was to carry Mr. Lincoln. 
Bated (bfi-ted), gpl. a. [f. Bat* ».» 4 -lD.] 


Lowered or lessened in pamtkm, amount, (bees, 
estimation, etc ; esp. In Bated breath*, breathing 
subdued or restrained under the influence of awn, 
terror, or other emotion, 

9996 Shake. Merck. P. l iii ns With hated breath, end 
whwpring humblenense. a tbjff »• Jonson Me mg uos cs6grt 
335 * 1 an longing Bridegroom, in the Porch, Shews you again 
Die bated Torch, ffju Mrs. GaskeLl North 4 S. xvi. Take 
ilie hated wage and be thankful. wg* Frbeman Norm. 
Cone. ( 18761 tv. xxi. 63a It was whispered with hated breath 
that the vengeance for the blood of Waltheof had begun, 

tBatefnl, a. Obs. [f. Bat* sb. i 4 -fob.] 
Full of strife, quarrelsome, contentious. 

a 1588 Sidney ft.) And taught his sheep her sheep In food 
to thwart ; Which scon as it did faateAtl question frame, etc 
i 0 a Stanvnurrt Conceits* (Arb.) 138 That attrlya God 
ungerd . . too wrath towns hatful on eggeth. 
t Batetens, a. Obs. [f. Bat* il- 3 4 -less.] 
That cannot be 4 bated* or blunted ; unalterably 
keen. 

ssox Snaks. Lncr. U, Haply that aama of chaste unhappily 
set This baseless edge on his been appetite; 199 g Markham 
Sir R. Grinuile cv, Sets a batelesse edge, grownd by his 
word Vpon their blunt harts. 

Bateli, -elment, obs. IT. Battle, -rent. 
tBatellrt. Obs. Also 6-7 battle, [a. OF. 
hotel', see Bateau.] A small boat, a skilf 
133a R. Brunne Chron. rax Vnder bam alls sank, bothe 
ba telle and baixc. c 1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 103 With his 
buielle one brcde.by tha blythe stremee. *7ao Stouts Survey 
(Strype 1754^ 1 . 11. x. 486/1 The lesser boat called a Battle 
[temp. Eaw. 111 ). 

Batelur, olw. form of Battler. 

Bateme&b ? Obs. [aphetic form of AbaTE- 
-mrntI.] Reduction, lessening, diminution. 

1677 Moxon Meek. F.xrtx. < $703) 157 Instead of asking how 
much was cut off such a piece of Stuff, Carpenters ask what 
Batement that piece of Stuff had. 

Bater (b^ tai). Falconry, [f. Bate v.l 2 4 
-ERi.] A hawk that bates. 

*97 9 Turbkrv. Falconrie 3a Great Batera and therefore 
nut very greedy of meate. 

Bateame, obs. form of Baitibv. 

Bat-fowl (btc t|fau:l), v. [app. f. Bat sb. 24 
Fowl v., as if to go a fowling with bats or clubs. 
Perhaps afterwards associated with Bat the noc- 
turnal animal.] 

1 . To catch birds at night by dazing them with a 
light, and knocking them down or netting them. 

c 1440 Promp.Pssrv.ab Batfowlyn (v. r. or go to take birdes 
in the nyghtk aucubacub. 1938 Leland I tin. VII. Z43 
There they bat Fowle, and kil many Birdes. x6ss Cotgr., 
B re Her , to batfowle ; to catch birds by batfowling. 

2 . (See Bat- fowling vbl. sb.) 

Ba-t-fow-ler. [f. prec- + - kb 1 .] 

L One who practise, hat-fowling. 

c 1440 Promt. Part*. 36 flat t fowle re, aucubsseulator. 1930 


pleaded by words Mlcakg dttRnuaotsite the at 
SPpUauiou, ur lha part of;th»>tedyeutyeeted-t*lt: cbu% 
dtmke*,kt£,£hsmge*, sh ow er. , sitn.,sponge-kss»k. PhreeRb 

Vm^SajhLeseksL IL mm Bj^hte «g|p8 swifioai mi Lr 

E 1398 I Tmevma Barth. De P. R. ni. xxIil (m9S)LM A 

1 dXTmBSl:. Jr-feiS 

Resort. 1887 Dickens Pickto. xxxvi, Hu bad impnideutly 
taken a bhth at too high a temperature. 1891 Kinobluy 
Yeast iv. 75 Well, my man . . how are yon after- your cob 
bath? You are the heaviest fish 1 ever landed. Mod. The 
drippingtrees gave us u gratuitous shower-bath. 

t 2 . The immersion or washing of baptism. Obs* 
r8H K. Mlo boo Ores, vl xxxhr. #4 Hum hioe brndeg 
fihtes geleafoo. and fullwihtee UeM* rssTg Lamb Hem. 
»3 Al swa clentiche swa crist ha be bltahte on has fttlhtes 
beSs. eve n Orm in 18044 purrii rtiritfte ft >urrh dmdbotem 
bab)>, ft ec (wrrii bejjske tmreri, 
a. By extension : The action of immersing the 


a. By extension : The action of immersing the 
body tn, or surrounding it with, any medium, such 
as vapour, hot air, mud, to produce efiects analo- 
gous to those of bathing. 

1771 J. & Ls Draft's Observ. Sure. 994 The last Remedy 
he used was dry Baths , . performed with Spirit of Wme, 

4 . r lhe state of being suffused with a> liquid, as 


> >SR» 

. . Bam . . to be t! 


1998 Shahs. Merry IP. 111. v. xso Anc in the height of this 
Bath . . to be thruwUe Into tbe Thames, aysa Mandevillb 
Fab. Bees (17051 1 . 071 His head all over in a bath of sweat, 
1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet , iMortlL 1, To be all iu a bath, 
sudors digtnere. 


[f. Bate v.i 2 4 


with Bat the noc- 


tudors dijfl Mere. 

6. fig. Bath of blood : carnage. (Ger. blutbad.) 

188a Farrar Forty Chr. II. 007 Once mors began the 
bath of blood fat the hapless race. 

II. The liquid or element in which one bathes. 
6. A quantity of water or other liquid prepaicd 
for bathing. 

Preceded by .attrib. words indicating differeoc.es in the 
nature or temperature of the liquid used : thus, hot, warm, 
tepid, cold, salt, fresh-water bath. 

c-889 JC. jElprkd Brnda iv. xix, On hfitum ba8um. a xoou 
Cvnawulp Juliana (Grain) 581 Bari? hdte wdolL oiauo 
Moral Ode a>8 His bah seal bon walunde l v.r. in E. E. P. 
90 His beat) seal beo wallinde pich]. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
t oust. 9481 A bathe of water, nouther hate ne cald. c 1440 
Gesta Rons. La Be nalcid, and go into a ba)?hat 1 shalle make 
for the. xss6 Pilgr. Porf. (W. de W. 153D 135 To some . . y* 
hote fomeys of fyre hath ben moche pleasaunt, as a temper- 
ate bathe. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. 1. vL 63 Conducted to a gentle 
Bath, And Balms applyed to you. 1847 W. Browne Polex. 
11. 963 They put him into a bathe of fresh water. 1700 
Steele Tatter No. 80 p 5 To rise the next Morning and 
plunge into the Cold Bath. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. xviiL 
997 Countess, your bath is ready. 


Pa lies. 197/1 Uatfouler, a taker of byrdn,/ipevr. tyyo 

G. White Hist. Selbome xxvii. 78 The bat-fowlers .. take nated ^with minerals! 1 suitable for bathing. 

• I .1 S I # SOMm /I/A/ L.fl 


11. 903 1 hey put him into a bathe or fresh water. 1700 
Steele Tatter No. 80 p 5 To rise the next Morning and 
plunge into the Cold Bath. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. xviiL 
9 R 7 Countess, your bath is ready. 

T 7 . The water of baptism. Obs . 

971 Blickl. Horn. 97 pe ne of para fulwihtes hupe eode. 
e soya Ancr. R. 396 preo beftes he greidede to his deore 
leotmon uorto wasshen hire in ham . . pet crest beft is fuluht. 
1948 Crammer Cateck. eia The water of Baptisms, which 
Paulo calleth the bathe of regeneration. 

+ 8. A spring of water (chiefly hot or impreg- 
nated with minerals) suitable for bathing. Obs. 


many red-wings in the hedees. 

+ 2 . slang. A swindler, a sharper who makes 
victims of the simple or credulous. Obs. 

160a Rowlands Greene's Cmy^atchers 16 Gentlemen Bat- 
fowlers in comparison of the common table me iu of Cut- 
purses and pickpockets. 

B.-t-fow ling, vbl. sb. [f. ,9 prec. + -imoV] 

1 . The catching of birds by night when at roost. 
<*1440 Promp. Pam. 96 Batte fowlynge, ancubaeulatus. 
xejo Palsgr. X97/1 Batfoulyng, la pipie . 16x0 Shaks. 

Temp. ti. L 185 We would so, and then go a Bat-fowling. 
1707 Bradley Fan. Diet, a v. Bird, Bat fowling . . may bo 
used with nets or without. 1873 Brownin oRedCott. Night. 

C. 1405 Bat-fowling is all fair with birds at roost ; The lantern 
and the clapnet suit the hedge. 

fig. a 1670 Hackbt AbP. williams 11. (1699) 66 They that 
go a batt-fowling in the dark, to seek matter of crimination. 
+ 2 . slang. Swindling, victimizing the simple. Obs. 
x6oe Rowlands Greene's Cony<a t chert 8 As for Coni- 
cat citing, they deape it Batfowling, the wine the Strap, and 
the cards the LimetWigs. 1608 Dkkkks Bebnem Load. 
Wks. 1885 III. X31 Sometimes likewise this Card-cheating 
• . is called Batt fowling, and then y u Setter is the Beater. 

t Ba-tful, a. (As. [f. bat- (see Batten v.) 4 
-ful ; a favourite word of Drayton's.] » Battable. 

ima Thomas Hist . Italy 1 Fertile fiddes, pleasaunt hilles, 
batfull pastures, ftc. 1607 J. Daviril Summa Tot. (1875) 
96 The Beggers Belly is the batfol'st ground That we caq 
sow in. ins Drayton Poly-otb. x. 159 That Brooke whose 
course so batfull makes her mould. 

Bath (bap), sb.l Forms :-i-a bmp, 2-3 bert, 

3 beap, 3-6 bape, 3-7 bathe, 2- bath. [Common 
Teutonic : OE. butt - OS. bad, OHG. bad, gad, 
mod.G. bad, ON. bad (not recorded in Gothic) 
OTeut. * 6 atho-(m), neut. Prob. f. OTent verbal 
base *baim to foment (c£ OHG. pdwan, fidan, 
mod.G. bdhsn), eogn. with L. fovb e ; the idea of j 
1 heat* being originally prominent in bath: cf. ] 
Stew. The technical senses show a parallel tranai- : 
tion from the heating battf of chemistry to the • 
merelysteeping or wwiwosth Of photography.] ; 

I. The action of bathing ; the state of Dcmg ' 
bathed. 

1 . The action of bathing or immersing the body, ; 
or a part of it in water or other liqmd. (Used ' 
playfully of accidental or involuntary immersioiL) , 


864 Cod. Dipt. 99 u Xx pam hfitum bafiuni. 1197 R. 
Glouc 7 pat water of Bape. )mt euer ys yliche hot. .Suche 
babes her be)? fete in )»e dos & in pc stret. c 1400 Maundrv. 
viiL 88 In that Bathe was wont to come Watre fro Parody*. 
9919 Four Elem. in Had. Dodsl. L 6 Tha cause of 
the baths of water in the earth, which be perpetually hot. 
1609 Camden Rem. t 'Ilia* 1 may say nothing of haalthfull 
Bathes, a 171s Ken Prefers for Baths Wks. (1838) 449 
Look on the bath, as a very admirable and propitious work 
of Divine Providence. 

9 . Any particular liquid or mixture of liquids 
applied to the body to produce a certain remedial 
effect ; a wash or lotion wherewith to bathe the 
whole or any part of the body, or to immerse 
animals, or objects of any kind, m order to expose 
them to its effects. Cf. 16, 17. 

*84 Act 34-5 Hen. Pill, viiL 9 3 To . . minister . . to anie 
outwarae sore . . herbes, oyntmentes, bathesjimltm and em- 
ployers. 1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts 995 To bath his lees 
with this bath. x6xo Markham Masterp . il Ixxxii, Make 
a bathe or pultus thereof, and lay it to the sfcke member 
Mod. One or the best baths for sheep now in use. 

10 . fig. and transf. Any enveloping or surround- 
ing medium, producing effects analogous to those 
of bathing. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wtfds T. 397 HU herte bathid in a bath 
of busse. 1609 Shake. Macs, il ii. 38 Sleeps . . Tb® dea th of 
each dares Life, tore Labors Bath. 1871 Smiles Choreic. 
iii. (18761 79 Enjoying a bath of sunshine. 2878 B. Tayloe 
Deukalio* u. v. 84 Bath of dazzling Day, Take these spent 
limbs, revive the old Titan blood. 

III. A receptacle, apartment, or place for 
bathing. 

11. A vcmel or receptacle Intended to contain 
water for the purpose of bathing. (Cf. 17.) 

1607 Shako. Timm iv. HL 86 Season the s h o o s forTubbet 


1609 Shake. Tlmon iv. UL 86 Season the s h u e s forTubbes 
and Bathes, if* R. Bolton Coeetf. Affi. Cfmse. L 355 It is 
nothing to twimme in a warme Bath. 1790 Cowus Odyss. 
xvn. 104 And plung’d hie feet into a polish'd hath. Mod. 
Baths for sale or Mrs. To mn flxe water out of the bath. 

12 . An apartment arranged for bathing, or a 
building containing a series of inch apartments; 
[the latter usually //.). 

zips Sremsa Ruinet Roms sarvfl. These arsis, three 
sicks! these baths, these temples hie. ijM Healey 
tstur Mem. xxxL 39 You cannot builde It a sdreela. aa 
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Matlock Both, Usually (a pi. Cf. Bath* i. 

sefa Turner Baths i OfthehatkeeT Baeth . .The bath of 
England U .. in a city called In Latin Balhonia, and Baath 
inKuliihoi of tiit bathos y* are in it. 157a J. Jmm(tittA 
The Bathes of Bathe* Ana 1670 Cotton Esyerwm ni» 
x. 487 At liberty to go as farm the Frontier to the Bathe at 
Honiara* I7M Hvihmi /irw« Ui. 1x730) jo Sent him to 
«m the Watem at the Bath. 1N4 Trnnyson Aylmer** P. 
17 Hie wife a faded beauty of the Bathe. 

IV. Transferred uses in science and the arts. 

+ 14 . {St.) Mary's Bath in Alch., etc.: see Baht 

Maiis. Obs. 

rtffaAk Qn/ntesseace 13 Putts by .vij. daie* to encorpere 
wel se tofore in >e bath ofmarien. t6xe R Jomsom A irk. 11. 
i, F. is come over the helm too, 1 thank my maker, in S. 
Alary's bath, 163a Sheswood, Maries Bath, Atom A ivsrh 

16 . Chem. (See aunt 1846.) 

1 Sit A. M. GabelkoueSs Bk. Physich 54 Bath it 1 dayas 
after other, every day in a water bath, seen G* Wilson 
CAym. Expl. 3rd Table, The Sand Bath or the digesting 
Furnace. IbmL 8th Table, lire moist Bath of the Ataanor. 
*846 G- Weight Cream Set. KntnvL 37 Bath in Chemistry, 
is a contrivance for producing a steady heat at high tempera* 
ture, or at a temperature not exceeding that of baling 
watee. la the farmer, the substance to be heated is placed 
in a vessel immersed in sand, and this is called a sand*bath; 
in the latter water is employed instead, and this is called a 
water-bath, or balneum Maria. 

10 . Dyeing, A preparation of colouring liquid in 
which the dyer itnmeiies his cloth, etc. 

179s Hamilton Berthotlets Dyeing 1 . 1. u L 19 Each of 
them he dyed separately in a cochineal bath. 

17 . Photography , A solution in which photo- 
graphic plates or prints are immersed, lor the 
purposes of ‘sensitizing,' fixing, toning, washing, 
etc. ; the vessel in which the solution is contained. 

s86s Photogr. New* Atm. in Circ. Sc. 160/1 A thirty-five 
grain nitrate hath . . is the best sensitising solution, c tS6$ 
J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1. 148/1 The choice of a 1 bath . for 
rendering a coated plate sensitive, has been a subject of 
great discussion amongst photographers. 1869 Eng. Meek. 
17 Dec. 335/1 It varies with the strength of the . . albumcnis- 
ing . . bath. 1879 Cassette Techn. Educ. I L. 65 For the 
sensitising of the late, a glass or porcelain bath will be 
required. i88e Abmky Jnstr. PAotegr. 109 The ordinary 
negative bath is used. 

18 . Metallurgy, ‘A mass of molten material in a 
furnace.' Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881. 

V. An order of knighthood. 

19 . Order of the Bath : a high order of British 
knighthood. (So called from, the bath which pre- 
ceded installation.) 


1603 Knollks Hist. Turks Ep. Dad., My most especial 
good friend Sir Peter Manwood Knight of the Bath. 1814 
Ssloen Titles Hon. 359 Those of the Bath were anciently 
mongst the old Franks. [See the whole passage.] 1747 Lind 
Lett. Navy (1757) 1. 45 To wear . . a star as the knights of 
the Bath do. >835 Penny CycL IV. 94/9 The re-modelling 
of the Order of the Bath was dated January 9, 18x5. 
b. Short for: Bath King of Arms, the herald or 
marshal of the order. 

>793 Lend. Gas. No. 6389/4 Bath King of Arms then made 
his Reverences. Bath then delivered the Collar of the Order. 

VI. Attrib . and Comb., as bath-cloth, + bath- fat 
(» 13 ath 11), bath-house, •keeper, - room , •stove, 
•towel, - tub ; bath-loving adj., etc. 

1336 Bellendem Cron. Scot. (x8ai) II. 967 Tht third 
eonne, Johne Stewart, was . . a lane in the Cannongait, in ane 
baith fait. 1501 Pekcivall *S>. Diet., Bahador, a bathe 
keeper. 1391 G. Flevchek Basse Comtmv. (1836) X47 Made 
tyke the Germane bathstoave* 1(18 R. Holyoay Juvenal 
49 They fold the bath-cloath* non Lend. Gas. No. 4x39/7 
The Bath House at Buxton. 1980 Coxi Russ. Disc. 99 An 
empty Rnssian dwelling, aad near it a bath-room. i88a 
H. Lamsdell Siberia 1. 199 Out-houses, suoh as kitchen- 
house and bath-house. 1884 Century Mag. Dec. a6f/s Eng* 
lish earthenware bath-tubs. 

Until (ba», sb. 9 [The same word as the prec. 
originally used in dat. pi. in a defining phrase, thus, 
Cod. Dipl, apo (an. 864) * in ilia famosa urbe (Bet 
is set nsera hltum bafium ' (in that famous town 
that is at the hot baths), 193 (an. 808) ‘in civitate 
stt Baftun ' (in the city at the Baths), whence as 
an inded. ah. BaOutn, Badun, Baton (latinised 
Balhonia), Baton, Babanscaster (see Bosworth) ; in 
13th c. reduced to Bapen, Bake, Bathe: in 17th c. 
Bath, in 18th c. sometimes with renewed reference 
to its spa, the Bath (or allusively the Baths)."} 

1 . A well-known city in the west of England, so 
called from its hot springs* 

971 0 . E. Chren- On tare ealdaa byrig Aoeouunes ceaatre, 
dac hi, owe words, beorzuui Baoan neaiaa& xsjo Ibid. Gods* 


freith of Bathe. xaor Isas Dree. 81. uh Ism one 11I 
Masbinobs ParlRve u. fSTVhe far-famed new, 

or German Spa. *7x1 Addison Sheet. No. 179P7 An Under* 
Citheen of the Bath. 1797 It. Newton Exfi. Unto, Educ 
reduced 13 Totake Oxford and Blenheim in hit Why to the 
Bath, ma H. Walsolb Let. H. Maun as Sept,, I am 
going to the Bath, with more opinion of., the change of 
air then ef the water* (CC Bath 1 13.) 

S. fa. attrib, of natural or artificial productions of 
the city, or of objects connected with it 1 «.g. Bath 


voters, **, b. Used as a specific description in 
Bath-bun, -chap, fagot, -ring, etc. & Batiedreiokt ' 
e preparation of esumreoas earth moulded in form 
©Fa brick, made at Bridgwater ; used for cleaning 
polished metal. Batfa-ahair, a Urge chair on 
wheels for invalids. (Both these are often .written 
without a capital B.) t Bath-ooating, a material 
formerly fashionable for male attire. Bath Quids, 
a popular 'Socirty* poem of the 18th c., sometimes 
token as a type of such verse. Bath metal, an 
alloy, consisting of 3 or 4 os. of zinc to one pound 
of copper (Ure). Bath oolite, Bath-alone, a 
building stone quarried from the oolite formation 
near Bath. Bath-post, a sort of letter-paper. 

stay Carlyle Fr. Rev . yillL 309 Scanty ill-baked loevm, 
more like baked *Bath bricks 1863 Kingsley Woter-Bob. 


iv. ivy And fbund that the moon was hut the shape of a 
♦Bath bun. 1769 Mr* Raptald Eng. Housekhr. (1778) 97c 
To make * Bath Cakes. xSSo Venaelks /. Wight xt x •Bath 
chairs ate always waiting the arrival of the steamer* 1873 
Miss Biaddon Sir. 4 Ptlgr. in. xvili 389 She . . was brought 
here in a *bath-chair. 1809 Mai* vat F. Mikhnoy xvi.A 
♦Bath chair-man. 1791 T. Lackinoton Mem. Let. xix. (t>.) 
One [graat-coat ] made of * Bath-coating. xtra* Stonehenge* 
BriS. S/oris 1. l ix. 1 3. 193 A waistcoat of ^Bath-coating or 
•hag. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. 3 r 7 Little piles of notched 
sticks, bound up together In bundles like "Bath faggots. 
s8aa Mins MiTPo«oFf74igvSer. 1.(1863)90 [He] bepommetled 
k through three pages of "Bath-guide verses. 1799 Phil 
Trans. XLV1. sfeTlathia . . like •Bath-metal, or cast Iron, 
brittle. oSAg J. Wylde lu Circ. Sc, 1. 153/1 The plain 
♦Bath or satin post may be employed. 1765 ArcksfoLVll. 
104 (D.) A lock of hair which was so perfectly Wrong that I 
had it woven into "BAth rings. 1833 Lybll Prim, GeoL 111. 
939 At Vichy, the oolite resembles our *Bath stone in ap- 
pearance. 1793 Lend. Gas. 6x97/3 The Mayor . • having 
appointed Cwrew Davit . . Pumper of ail the * Bath-water* 
im Scenes Comuserce x6a The *Bath water is hot. 

Bath (baej>)» sb.* ^orms : (4 batus), 6 bat, 
butte, 6- bath. [a. Heb. M 3 bath : the earlier 
forms represented L. batus, Gr. fibrot of the Vulgate 
and Scptuagint.] A Hebrew liquid-measure^ con- 
taining about six and a half gallons. 

1398 Tax visa Barth. DeP. R. xix. exxvift (1493)939 Batus 
is (p fietynge thynges as cours, and Ephi in drye ihynge* 
1333 Coveidale Esek. xlv. 14 lira oyla shal be measured 
with the Bat . .Ten Battes make one Homer, xglx Marbeck 


Bh. Nates 99 Bath fa Epha seeme to be both one measure. 
161s Bible Isa. v. 10 Ten acres of Vineyard shall yeekl one 
Bath. 1603 Cock ream, Bath , ten pottles in liquor. 


Bfath (ba>), v. [f. Bath sb*; cf. to shoe, tub, 
pot, etc.; distinct from bathe \ but the inflected 
forms, except baths, coincide in spelling; though 
not in pronunc., with the corresponding forms of 
baths, and therefore are avoided in writing ; batht 
and bath-ing, with u hvphen. have however been 
employed. In some early instances, bath may prob- 
ably be only a variant spelling of bathe.} 
frans. To subject to a bath ; to wash or immerse 
in a bath. Differing from bathe in having a more 
distinct reference to sense x 1 of Bath sbJ, and in 
being always literal. 

[1483 Cath. AngL 94 To bath or bathe, ba Insure, c 1483 
Digby Myth (1889) iv. 906 A bath of bi Mode to bath 
man* *aule in t6x6 R. G Times * Whts. (t 871) xx6 That 
feuntaina rather Where fair* Diana with her nymph* doth 
bath herf] 1660 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 366 To London and 
■aw the bath-log . . of the Knights of the Bath. 1876 G. 
Macdonald T. Wingfield, He batht himseft Mod. The 
nurse who dresses and baths the younger children. 

Bfathfa (b*i 5 ), v. Forms: 1 b&Sian,beftia&, a -4 
baSiezx,bepien, babe(n, bel8e(zi, 4bathio, -ey, 3-0 
bath, 5- bathe. [Common Teutonic: OE. badtan, 
also 6 f 0 ui»-ON. baba, OHO.baJbn, bathbn, mod. 
G. bade ft, Du. baden OTeut. bafi-dn, f. dapo-(tn) 
Bath jA* The difference of vowel and consonant 
between bathe and bath (bciff, ba» has been de- 
veloped since the OE. period, through the addi- 
tional syllable and open vowel of ba-bian ; cf. 
grass, graze, staff, stave.} 

I. irons. (Now mostly reflexive or passive.) 

L To immerse, as in a bath: fa. ///. To imxnerse 
(the body, or any part of it) in water or other 
liquid, for the sake of some effect (e.g. health, 
warmth, cleanung) promoted by the action of the 
liquid. 

a bboo Moral Ode B45 Jtor is bernunde plch Kora saal* to 
balden inne. 139S Tbevisa Barth, de P. R . vi. ix. (1495) 193 
The raoder batheth the chylde. c 1400 Maundev. x. xis Ga- 
brwlles wellc, where our Lord was wont to bathe him. x6ix 
Bible Lev . xv. 5 [He) shall wash hk clothes, and bathe 
himaalfa in water, swy Milton P. L. vil 437 Others on 
Silver Lakes and Riven, Bath'd Thir downie Brest 1796 
Morbe Amer.Geog. I. B05 Ha has the convenience of aoroo* 
times bathing **' wi **K 

b. To immeise in other elements or substances; 
t.g. sand, fire. 

c 13S6 CMAVCBft Nemte Pr. T. 447 Fairs b the sood, to 
bathe hir orarily. Lith Peridot .. Agayn the soon* x6xa 
Drayton Pofy-alb. Frontisp., The Norman Leopards bath'd 
b Gules. X849 Rdrrribon Seem . Ser. L L (1866) x6 The 
later martyr bathes hk fingers io the flames, 
a To plunge, or dip; without reference to the 
action of the liquid. 

a tjRS E. E. Allit . P, C. an (Jonah soft] Bares a so to.]ra 


horde, fa hahefres me her tt s tUfa Srmn m D fcsr Mnets 
111. 1 Ark) 8s In Aid Trbacrian thy great mum must Mn 
be bathed. 

1 To apply water or other liquid to anything 
80 as to wet it all over, or moisten it copiously: 
to lave, perfuse, suffuse, wet, moisten : fa. Utefalty. 

emeu Sax. Leeehd. II. *06 Domra is sb beflianf* odd 
baton wmtr*. r xrob Gen. * Ex. 9447 First Jx. ant De lichee 
be8en, And snraran. igM Pitgr/Perf. (W. d^ W, i53«) >4? 
We come to the gate* . . all bathed in rayoc and ikrostn with 
yce. tgga Shake. 3 Hen. Vt, 11. 11x69 Till we hsue.. bath'd 
thy growug, with our heated bloods, idga Cvunmi /fig. 
Physic. 61o bath the place grieved, .for the Inflaaunation. 
*877 Cnavams Ado to Mother f ago W<ff baiho tls eye 
witn v ineg ar and water. 

b. saiaof the action of a river or the sea upon 
the atfiaoent banka or bnd. 

iai SMNiKa BoUu/s Via, ix, A water, whom out gashing 
flood Ran bathbgau the creakie shore allot. 1899 Clem 
& A una/e Tram. 1x706) «* The River which passes under is 
bathes a meadow, ay yi Gtaaoa Deck 4 F. L xb. sj? The 
river bathed die foot of the well* sSya Bagbhot Ph ys ics 
4 Pot. 83 Groups of islands . . bathed by the same oceans, 
o. said of the action of tears, perspiration, or 
any secretion, in flowing over and wetting the 
body or its parts. 

1978 T. N. tr. Ceng. W. India je Hk eyes toward heaven, 
and hi* face bathed with lean* tysl Pom I had xxul t8 
Team bathe their arms, end tears the sands bedew. 1748 
Hsevey Medit, (x8t8i 166 The laborer, bathed b sweat; 
drops the acythe. 1790 Burke Fr. Raw. Wlu. V. 89 Bath- 
ing in teem . . thomand* of worthy men aad worthy familw* 
altos Darwin Inseetsu. PL ri. 87^ When bathed b toe secretion* 
4 . (Inverted construction.) 

x6xx Shake. Cymb. L vL too Had I this chaeke To bathe 
my Uptvpon. 

0. The phrase * to bathe in blood 9 includes and 
often blends 1 and t, and it generally tued Jig. to 
express the great quantity of blood shed. 

c 1300 A'. A tie. *708 Mony pencel god, Quyk y-bathed in 
Heorte blod. c 1393 E. E. Allit . P. B. 1948 ffey kjtd 
barnes in blod fa her brayn spylled. c 1380 Str Perumb. 
3100 Rotlandl . . Impede is award in hure blod. cstto 
G BEENE Fr. Bacon viii. 79. 1 will bathe my poniard b the 
bosom of aa Earl. s6ex Shakb. JuL C. in. L xo6 Let ve 
bathe our hand* in Ctosam blood Vp to the Elbows* May 
W. Brown* Polex. h. 306 A tyrant which took pleaauie m 
bathing bimselfe in humane blood. x8*6 T hislwau. Greece 
II. xvi. 377 Hk plan . . would have bathed Sparta In blood. 
4 . To suffuse, envelope, or encompass, like the 
air or the sunshine. 

1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 11. fl. 136 A stream of sun- 
shine bathing The bright moss-roam. 1833 Kingsley Uypedim 
xiiL 164 Heavenly glory seemed to bathe her from head to 
foot, xlgs Kane Grmnsit Exp. xxxL (i8<6> *73 The Bay of 
Baffin, bathed in fo ggy darknem. sflji Huxley Physisgr. 
88 An ocean of air baOiing the entire earth, 
b. said of mental innnences. 
send Skelton Magnyf. 1490 Bathyd with b ly me , embraced 
with comfort. 1333 Coverdalk Isa. Ixiii. 6 And Uius haue I 


troden downs the people b my wrath, and bathed them b 
my displeasure. 1897 Emsrsom Poems 8 The babe . . Lies 
bathed b joy. 

IX. intr. (from refleseive use of 1.) 

6 . fa. lit. To take a bath, to plunge or immerse 
oneself in water or other liquid, so as to enjoy its 
influence ; in earlier usage also, to lie or remain 
so immersed, to bask. 

c 1900 Moral Ode (945) b E. E. P. (x86e) 99 ftfch )mX euro 
wealfr ‘list sculls bajuen ixuie ho £e ladde vuel lit c inf 
Death inO. E. Misc. x8o In fill a bitter bafl b a th i eu ich aebu 


Lett. *4 June, U is a nobb stream to bathe in. : 
Stanley Jew. CM. v. (1875} 89 The princess came down .. to 
bathe in die sacred river. 

b. in various transferred and figurative aenses: 
see the transitive uses above; 3-4. 

*376 Ld. Vaux in Pssrad. Dainty Don., He meet of all 
doth bathe b blk* say* Maslowe and Pt. Tamburl il 
iii, Now lie the Christmas bathing in their blood* x6e6 
Tsatp Comm. Mark i. 35 Shall Christians be bathing m 
their beds on their Lords day! c 1790 S. Wesley Eufolis 
so The feathered souk, that swim the air. And bathe b 
liquid ether there. 

Bath# (b?*8), sb. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
bathing (in the intr. sense of bathe). 

Of modem origin, and used instead of Bath sb. 1 , sense x, 
to exclude the suggestion of other sense* 

1831 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. a» A two hours' walk, and 
a bathe in the Gres* xwx Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 565 A moun- 
tain stream b which the happy party took every day their 
morning bath* 

Bfathfafabl# (b£!‘ Sftb'l), a. [f BATH1P. + -ABUL] 
Able to be bathed ; suitable tor bathing in. 

1831 Mas. Kbmble Rec. Girlhood IIL 90 Itltha tea] was 
not expected to be batheabb till eleven. 

Bfathfar [f. Baths 0.4 -SB 1 .] 

tL A bath-keeper, or attendance! a bath. Obs. 

1636 Healey Theo/hrast, 40 Turning to the Bather or 
Batn-keeper, saith, Sir, now l thanke you for nothing, fat 

i HosMousE Joum. 537 The appearance of the bathers . . 

most disgusting: and it requires some practice to bear 
patiently the kneading of your limbs, etc. 

2 . One who takes a bath. 

1716-8 Lady Montague Lett. I. xxlx. 04 What degree of 
warmth the bathers please to have, c ifljt Stanley Sinai 
4 Pal vii. <i8c8> 3x5 Most of the bathers keep wfthb the 
shelter of the bank. 

Bfathfatio (bi^e tik), a. [A mod. word, formed 
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farregularly from bathos, on the assumed ahalogr 
of j pathetic, (which if not derived from pathos) ; cf. 
oho Bathotic .1 Characterized by bathos ; 'sink- 
ing’ rhetorically, or in literary style; absoL Tho ' 
bathetic m Bathos. (A favourite word of reviewers.) ‘ 
# 1834 Colksidge in Rem. (1836) II. 163 Even Wsrburton 
would scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic. 
|8M Load, Rev. 15 Sept *89/1 The bathetic of our women ' 
novelists. 1879 O Connor Beaconefield 189 His bathetic 
and impotent epic. 1884 Inquirer 11 June 390/1 Verbose 
when they should have been concise, bathetic when they 
wanted to be pathetic. 

Bftthis&g (b*>'8iq), vbl. sb. [f. Bathe v. + -inoL] 

1 . The exposing of oneself or others to the free 
action of water, etc. by immersion or suffusion. 

1141 Copland Galyen’s Terap. a A iv. Moderate it with 
bathynge, and wetynge in temperate water. 177I Muw 
Bushev Evelina in Caeqnet Lit . V. 3x1/9, I always hated 
bathing, 1788 G. Samdxman in Med. Comm. 11 . 877 She 
need sea bathing, stop Ld. Malmesbury in G. Rose Diaries 
(1K60) II. 335 Remaining a week for the purpose of bathing. 

2. at i rib. or in comb., as bathing-box , -dress, 
•gaum, - machine , - place, - room , -tub, -woman, etc. 

1583 Plat Diverse New Ex/er. ( 1 50^ 1 94 The room would 
be close wherein you placeyour lathing- tub, xdag Bacon 
Gardena, Ess. (Arb.) «6i The other Kinde of Fountaine, 
which we may call a Bathing Poole. 1846 Sit T. Browns 
Pseud. Ep. 309 The Balnearies or bathing places . . hee ex- 
poseth unto the Summer setting. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (1815)814 Bathing machines are ranged along the beach. 
1810 In Eiaden'a Sunt. Devon 431 The town is frequented 
. . as a bathing place, a 1845 Hood Storm at Hastings 
axvi, No bathing woman waded'— none would dare. xMg 
All y. Round No. 19. 449 Coloured bathing-dresses, towels, 
and other apparatus. 1883 Harper* a Mag. Feb. 336/a * Bath- 
ing-boxes* (as the sea-side cottages are called; perched about 
on the . . hill-sides. 

Ba*tliiiig, P(l. a. [f. Batik v. + -ing2.] 

1884 Peril MallC. 99 July 4/a Bathing boys grow up clean 
men. 

Bathometer (b&Jymrtai). [f. Gr. Mo- r 
depth + fU rpov measure.] A spring balance of 
peculiar construction for ascertaining the depth of 
water without actually measuring the sounding line. 

1875 J. Prestwick in PkiL Tratu. CLXV. 616 Obtained, 
by means of his bathometer . . the low readings given. 

Bathomiaai, a. [f. Bathonia, latinized name of 
the city of Bath, in England + -an ; cf. Oxonian.] 
Of or pertaining to the city of Bath. 

1966 Anstey Horace? Ode 11. i. (1808) 180 Whose genius 
guides, whose counsel guards The labours of fiathoniun bards. 

Bat-hone : see Bat sb* 

Bathos (b?i'ftni). [a. Gr. fia$ot depth. First 
made Eng. in sense a by Pope’s treatise, the title 
being a parody on Longinus's wtpi tyovt ; subseq. 
in the more etymological sense 1.] 

1 . Depth ; lowest phase, bottom. 

[ifa8 Sanderson Serm. II. 101 There is such a height, and 
deptn, and length* and breadth in that love ; such a fidBoe 
in every dimension of it.] *758 Johnson Idler No. 79 P 7 De- 
clining . . to the very bathos of insipidity. 1840 Marry at 
OllaPodr. (Rtldg.) 876 , 1 am at the very bathos of stupidity. 

2 . Rhct. Ludicrous descent from the elevated to 
the commonplace in writing or speech; anti- 
climax. 

*707 Pope Bathos 71 While a plain and direct road is paved 
to their (tyoc, or sublime ; no track has been yet chalked 
out to arrive at our JMWov, or profund. 1767 J. Andrews 
Anecdotes s.v. Bathos, Had Ovid introduced this supper of 
Niobd between the death of her children and her own meta- 
morphosis into stone, he would have furnished us, with a 
compleat instance or the Bathos. 1875 McLaren Strut. 
Scr. 11. xii. an It is as absurd bathos as to say, the essentials 
of a judge are integrity, learning, and an ermine robe I 

3 . Hence gen. A 'come-down' in one’s career. 

1814 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 840 How meanly has 

he dosed his inflated career ! What a sample of the bathos 
will his history present 1 1841 Massy at Poacher xxviii, It 

was rather a bathos . . to aink from a gentleman's son to an 
under usher. 

Batho*tio f a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 06$ or, on super- 
ficial analogy ; cf. chaos, chaotic.] *= Bathetic. 

1883 Temple Bar VII. 193 The appearance of this bathotlc 
ebullition. 

Batlmkolpian (keJ>i«Vlpian), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. fia$vjeoAv-o§ (f. fia$ih deep + k 6 \wos breast, 
bosom) + -ian.] Deep-bosomed. Bathukolpio 
(•kflpik), a. [see -ic.J«*prec- 
stag Btaekw. Mag. XVII. eas Our hathukolplan attendant. 
187s M. Collins Pr. Clarice 1 . 1 8 A colossal red-haired 
maiden of twenty, bathukolpic 
HBathyMus (b^i-bl*). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. fiaBbs deep + -Biot living, f. film life.] A name 

S 'ven by Prof. Huxley to a gelatinous substance 
and at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
at first supposed to be a formless moss of living 
protoplasm, but now regarded os an inorganic 
precipitate. 

>888 Huxley in Q. 9 ml. Microsc. Sc. an, I propose to 
confer upon this new * Moner* the generic name of BeUhybius. 
>t7S Dawson Dawn 0/ Life iv. 86 Ilia Bathybins.. may 
possibly be merely the pulpy sarcode of sponges. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 14 June 770/a Below the oose, and bathytuua, and 
so forth, in the Salaminian bay. 

Bathymetric (bacjiiinetrik), a. [f. Gr. fiafib-t 
deep + perpticbt of measuring; cf. BaTBOMITBB.] 
Of or pertaining to the measurement of depth. 


spec, to the vertical range of distribution of plants 
and animals in the sea. 

sSSs T. Cobsold in InteU. Obaerv. No. x. sf Their bathy- 
metric position . . will also accord with that of the infested 
creatures. x8Bo fml Linn . Sec. XV. 88 Their bathymetric 
Hmits are not absolutely constant. 

Bathyme-trioal, a. [Las prec. + al.] -prec. 

a88x Geikie E. Forbes x. 899 This bathymetrical principle 
ofdassification was also applied . . to the Aegean. 

Bathyme*txioally f ado. [f. prec, + -ly 2 ] In 
bathymetrical manner ; as regards bathymetry. 

? xS8e Geog. Diet rib . A aim. in Libr. Univ. Know/., Life 
extends bathymetrically no use Prof. Forbes's word; much 
farther than was formerly supposed. 

Bathymetry [WJd'metri). [f. Gr. BaJBv-t deep 
+ -IA*Tp ia measurement] The art or science of 
measuring depths (in the sea). 

*864 in Webstrs. 

t Bi^huL 4 mmmiL Sc. Obs. An in- 
active helpless fellow ; a useless bungler. 

siflo Christ is Kirke Gr. 131 He muddlit tbame doun lyk 
ony myss. He wes na baity bummiL 157a A. Ambothnot 
Mis. Pure Scolar \ Bot thane am I comp tit ane bane-bum. 
And all men thinks a play me till injure. 

Batilde, obs. form of Battled, embattled. 
Bating (b£*tiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bate v . 1 a + 
1 1 .] The action of beating the wings, and 
•c. in . ‘ 


{spec, fn Falconry) fluttering off the fist or perch. 

xaj6 Bk. St. Albans A vj, It is calde batyngj for she batith 
with hir selfe most oftyn causeless. 16x9 Raleigh Hist. 
World 1. >75 The crying of Crowes, and bating of Ducks 


.* 7 J 
foreshow nune. 


crying of Crowes, and bating 1 

1763 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morell; 1, The 

bating of a hawk, alarum piausus. 

Bating vbl. sb* [f. Bate v.- 6 + 

•iMOlj lessening, abatement. 

x6e8 Earle Microcosm, xxxix. 86 This bating shall in con- 
elusion take away all he granted. 

Bating (b**tiq), fpl. a. [f. Bate v* 2 + -i»o *.] 
Beating the wings impatiently* fluttering. 

* 8*7 Gascoigne Herbes 138 The hooded hawke . . fast tied, 
yet beats hir baiting wing. 


(hfl’tii 


•ep. ; also 6 baiting, [abso- 


Bat 

lute use of pr. pple. "of Bate v.* j ; cf. similar use 
of barring, excepting J Abating, leaving out of ac- 
count, excepting, except. + Bating of : less than. 
“ C. Watson Polyb . 73 h, Another tyme [they fought] 

tw baiting of seven hundreth. 1647 X* Stapyltun 

Juvenal il. 189 Nobler then . . all that from the scaffolds 


wi 3 i*few baiting of seven" hundreth. 

saw the sport He made, not bating him that paid him for’t. 
17SX WodrotyCorr. (1843) 1 1 . 594 Bating this, 1 know nothing 


[a. F. do- 
na S< 


to the youth’s disadvantage. 18x7 Byron Bcppo v, For, 
bating Covent Garden, I can hit on No place that's call'd 
1 Piasxa' in Great Britain. 

Batista (batrit). Also 7 baptist. 
tisti~ Baptiste, according to Littn* and Scheler 
from the alleged original maker, Baptiste of Cam- 
bray ; according to others, from its use in wiping 
the heads of children after baptism.] 

The French word for cambric ; applied, in com- 
merce, to a tine light fabric of the same texture, 
but differently finished, and made of cotton as well 
as of linen. Often attrib. 

1607 Ctess D'A unoy's Trent. (1706) 155 A sort of a Gown 
made of their Baptist Cloth very fine. 1863 B. Taylor 
//. Thurston xviii. 940 Wiped her eyes with a very small 
batiste handkerchief. 1880 Miss Braddon Asjkh. I. vi. 188 
A graceful, gracious figure in a pale yellow batiste gown. 

Batle, b&tled, batUng: see Battle, etc. 

Batle, -er, obs. IT. Battel, -be (at Oxford). 

tBa-tler, in mod. edd. of Shakspere Batlet. 
Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Battle v.* + -in 1 ; or Tdim. f. 
Bat sb* + -lkt.j Probably, a 4 beetle’ for battling 
clothes : see Battle vP 

x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. il iv. 49 And I remember the kissing 
of her batler. [ 1865 Reader 99 Apr. 48 1/3 , 1 lately picked up 
in an old house in Yorkshire a 4 batlet, such as Touchstone 
kissed when in love.] 

Ba-tling. dial. rare- 1 , [f. Bat sb* 1 +-linc.] 
A small stick, a fa^ot. (Halliwell.) 

1864 Mar. Cii arlkswoh nt Eng. Yeomen 59 Tell ’em to 
bring in a balling, and make up the fire. 

Batling, obs. form of Battling. 

II Batman 1 (bae-tm&n). Alio 6-7 bateman. 
[Turkish (Choghatai) bdtmdn, (Osmanli) balm fin, 
oafman, a weight equal to the Pers. man, the 
Anglo-Indian tnaund.] An oriental weight vary- 
ing greatly in value according to the locality. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 947 Euery bateman here [i.e. Baby- 
lon] maketh 7 pound and 5 ounces EngUah waight. i6s6 
Purchas PUgr. (1864) 38 A Batman Is nue and fiftie pound 
weight English. 1740 Thompson ft Hooo in Hanway Trent. 
(176a) I. iv. UL 84a Their weighto [at Khiva) are the great 
batman, equal to eighteen lb. ruasian, and the lesser batman, 
nine and a quarter, ittt McCulloch Diet. Comm. 391 [At 
Constantinople] 6 okes \Le. about i6lbs.]«Bi batman. 

Bataan 2 (bsrtm&n, bfi'mftnV ft B1t sb. + 
Man.] A man in charge of a bat-horse and its 
load ; a military servant of jf cavalry officer. 

1809 Wellington in Gurw. Dnp. V. 108 The care of the 
Camp Kettles is not only the business of the B&tman of the 
company, but of all the Bfitmen of the regiment. 1844 
Regul. Ord. Army avx A Bflt Man Is allowed to the Sur- 
geon for the care of the horse carrying the Instruments. 
1855 W. Sargent BraddocPe Exp. so6 The English loss 
was . . a waggoner, three bat-men, and a horse. 

f See also Bat sb.* 


Batning, obi. form of Battentno. 

Baton (ba ton, O batofi). Forms : 6- bittoi^ 
7- baton, [a. mod.F. bdton OF. boston, whence 
the earlier £ng. Baeton. Baton appeared first in 
16th c. in Sc. writers : the usual Eng. form during 
17th and 18th c. was Batoou but barton was oc- 
casionally used in sense 2, and has now all but sup- 
planted batoon.] 

1 1 . A staff or stick used as a weapon, sometimes 
also of iron or iron-tipped ; a club, cudgel, or 
truncheon ; -* Babton i. Obs. in general sense, in 
which also Batoon was the form always used 
during 1 7th and 18th c. 

1548 Comp/. Scot. 98 The father takkis ane batton or sum 
othir sterk vappin to puneise his tonne, tngfi Sfenskr F. Q. 
vi. viL 46 The Villaine . . with his yron batton which he 
bore Let drive at'him. *609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 14s Gif any 
. . mutilates ane other with ane batton. step Scorr Anne 
of G. i. If you use your baton, lie rewards you with the 
stab or a knife. 

b. A staff or stick generally; a walking-stick 
(after French use). 

s8ox Strutt Sports $ Pent. 11. iiL 98 A small batton or 
stump set up. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. f ix. 79 Driving . . the 
spikes of our batons into the slope above our feet. 

2 . A staff or truncheon carried as the symbol of 
office, command, or authority ; a staff of office ; eg. 
a Marshals baton, that carried by engine-drivers 
on a single line of railway, and the truncheon of 
a constable. Formerly also Batoon (2). 

1590 J. Bukel Entry gf Queen, With buttons blank into 
thair hands. x66a J. Bargravk Pofc Alex. VII (1867) xi6 
iEsculapius . . in a long robe, with nis baton or knotty stuff 
in his hand. 1690 Lotus. Gan. N o. 9597/3 H is H igh-Ste ward 
and Chamberlain, having silt Batons in their Hands. 18x3 
Scott Trierm. 11. xxvii, The weighty baton of commandT 
X813 Wflungton in Gurw. Disp. X. 45a Marshal Jourdan's 
BAton of a Marshal of France. ( 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . 
i. 39 Buchan got the baton of High Constable. 

o. Her. An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part 
of a Bkno, not extending to the extremities of an 
escutcheon, but broken ofT short at each end, so 
as to have the figure of a truncheon; used by 
French heralds as a difference or mark of con- 
sanguinity, but in English coats of arms only in 
the form of the baton sinister, the l>adge of bas- 
tardy. (Popularly called bar sinister.) Formerly 
Bahton (3), batunc , Battoon (3). 

x8t6 Scott Antiq . xxiil, Here is the baton-sinister, the 
mark of illegitimacy, extended diagonally through both 
coats upon the shield. 1864 Boutf.ll Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. 
xxviii. 438 The eldest son of this Earl removed his father's 
baton from his arms. 

4 . Music. The light stick or wand used by a 
musical conductor lor beating time. (From mod. 
Fr. ( and often pronounced as French.) 

x8(^ Athenaeum 6 Apr., The introduction of the b/lton in 
England. x88o Grove Diet. Mux. 1 . 8a There . . i8ao, Spolir 
appeared . . when a baton was used for perlmps the first time 
at an English concert. 1884 Yorksh. Post 30 Apr., It was 
Costa, who founded in Engluud the order of conductor, and 
who introduced the wand as baton in lieu of the fiddlestick. 

6. See Batten. 


0 . Comb., as batonless , without a baton ; cf a. 
x88g Blackw. Mag. May 73/1 The baionlcss chiefs, the 
' ' ’isn n 


disinherited princes of the Iris) 

Baton (bac tan), v . ; also 6 battoun(e. [f. prec. 
S b.i To strike with a baton or truncheon ; for- 
merly, to cudgel : see the earlier form Batoon v. 

rxs 80 Montgomerie To R. Hudson , They battouned her 
quhill that thay saw her bluid. x8ao Scott Abbot iv, That 
this young esquire shall poniard the servants, as well as 
switch and baton them. 1885 Timas 17 Apr. 6/4 If they did 
not leave peaceably, they would be batoned by the police. 

Batoned (bae Und), ppl. a . ; also 7 battoned. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] Furnished or armed with, or 
bearing, a baton ; in Her. marked with, or bear- 
ing, the baton of bastardy. 

xopx Loud. Gas. Na a68a/4 A Coat quartered with the 
Arms of the Crown battoned. 1863 W. C. Smith N. Country 
Folk 156 Gibbets, and soldiers, and batoned police. 

Batoon (b&t« n), sb. arch . Forms : 6 batune, 

6- 7 battune (sense 3), 7 battoune, 7-8 battoone, 

7- battoon, batoon. [17th c. ad. F. baton, of 
which it retained the accent: see -oon. Now 
almost superseded by Baton, which follows the 
French spelling.] 

1 . A stout staff or stick used as a weapon ; a 
cudgel, club, truncheon ; • Babton i, Baton i. 

a xfieg Fletch. ft Mass. Elder Bro. v. 1 , My sword forc'd 
from me . . Get me a battoon. 163s Chafm. ft Shirley Ball 
iv. ii. I’ll cullice thee With a batoon. 1664 Butler Hud. 
11. ii. 719 Although his Shoulders with Batoon Be claw d 
and cudSpl'd ,to some tune. 17x9 D'U efey Pills (*879)111. 
381 Often he fought with huge Battoon. x 8 ox Strutt Sports 
ft Past. 111. vii. 038 The bowls . . are driven with a battoon, 
or mace. dHoAtt Y.RoundVo. 71.49* Winterfield, though 
he escaped the batoon, was ordered to leave his shop. 

2 . A staff of office ;■* Baton a. 

x6gt Booms Caveat Card. iu. I The Lord and the Lowne, 
Must move by the motion of the Leaders Battoon. a 169a 
Ashmole Antiq. Berks (1703! III. 60 In his li^tland is a 
Battoon, as a General. 1704 Lutteell £»C fReLVjgl 
A battoon set with dlamonds» tent him from the French 
King. x8»7 Rosinson Arckaol. Grmca 1. siv. 63 The Areo- 
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• held in their hand*, m a mark bf their authority, 

a ant of batoon made in the form of , a- rapt m 

8.' Her ~Baston 3, Baton 3, which is the form 
now used. (In 16-1 7th c. usually written datum.) 

tffie LfcioH Armorie (xsm 164 b, The bastard shal beare 
the fourth part of this [Benda Sinyster) which must bee 
called a batune sinister sirs Cores., Cottle*, a Couice or 
Battune. sdss Gwilum Heraldry u. v. 5a Batune la de- 
rived from the French word Boston ..This is the proper 
and most vsuall note of I llegiiti motion, perhaps for the 
adinitie betwixt Boston and Bastards; or else foe that 
Bastards lost the priuilege of Freemen, and so were subiect 
to the seruile stroke, 166a Fuller Worthies 11. 099 Over 
all a Batune dexter-ways Argent* 170* Bradley Fam.Dict ., 
Bottom*, the fourth nrt of a Bend Sinister. 

4 . Arch.** Bahton 6 (q.v.), Baton 5, Batten. 
itaa P. Nicholsox Diet. A rehit. I. 57 Bastion or Batoon ; 
see Torus, alga Arc Ait. Pub l . Soc.Dict. 1 . 45 Baton, Batoon, 
or Battoon . . a name given to the torus between the listelor 

e let and the plinth, in the base commonly assigned to the 
omen Boric order. 

BatOOSl (bftttf*n), v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] To 
beat or strike with a batoon, to thrash with a 
stick, to cudgel. (See Baton v.) 

s BhxRoxb. Bat <1885) 336 Payton hatoonM him for calling 
him Rogue. iSst Scot r Br. Lantm. xvi, If you do not 
depart . . I will batoon you to death. 1883 Sala Ca/t. 
Dan*. 1. iv. 1 os, I would batoon you to a mummy. 

II Batraohia (b&ttfi*ki&), sb. pi. Zool. [prop. 
batrachia, mod.L., a. Gr. fiarpnx*ta (sc. (<pa 
animals), neut. pi. of Bar pax*"**, adj. f. fi&vpaxof 
frog ] a. One of Brongniart's four orders of 
Reptiles, including frogs, toads, newts, salamanders, 
etc., which have no ribs, and a soft scalclcss skin, 
and breathe by means of gills during the early part, 
or whole, of their existence, b. By modem zoolo- 
gists restricted to an order of the class Amphibia, 
containing those animals only, as frogs and toads, 
which subsequently discard the gills and tail of 
their larval state. (The sing, is supplied by Ba- 
TRAGHf AN.) 

<847 Carpenter Zool. 1 511 In the Proteidac, or pcrennl- 
branchiate Batrachia, the gills remain during the whole of 
life. 1881 Mivart in Nature No. 615. 337 Efts of all kinds, 
with all frogs and toads . . form the class Batrachia. 

Batra ohian, a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Batrachia, tsp. 
frogs and toads. 

1834 Sir C. Hell Hand 156 In the batrachian orders, the 
ribs are wanting. x8j8 (). W. Holmes Aut. Break/. T. 
84 The batrachian hymns from the neighbouring swamp. 

B. sb. An animal of the order Batrachia. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 487/1 Anurous or Tailless Batrachians, 
having no tails except in their young state. 1848 H. Miller 
First J tnf>r. xii. [1857) 190 The footprints of seine betailed 
batrachian. 

Batraohite (bce*trakaitL [ad. L. bat rac kites a., 
Gr. HarpaxiTijs (A tOos), f. Gr. Barpa\-os frog ; see 
-iTE.] a. A stone or gem resembling a frog in 
colour, b. A fossil batrachian. 

< 1 17*7 Chambers Cycl., Bat rack ites , a kind of gem, found 
in Egypt.] 1837 68 Dana Min. 356 s.v. Monticeilite, Batrn- 
chite is found in small masses containing black spinel, at 
Mt. Rinzoni in the Tyrol. 1847 in Craig. 

Ba*tracho-, combining iorm of Gr. fihrpaxo -> 
frog ; whence Bstrsehomyomsoliy (brc:trAkn r 
maiip-m&ki) [ad. Gr. Barpaxopvopaxia, f. &arpax°-t 
+ /tG-s mouse + -pa\ta fighting.] The battle of 
the frogs and mice, a mock heroic poem, possibly 
of the Homeric age. ButruoRophagoiUi (bwtra- 
kffagas), a. [Gr. -<pay-os eating + -oua.l Frog* 
eating. Bu^truolioplio'biu [Gr. -tpo&la fear.] 
Dread of or aversion to frogs, toads, newts, etc. 
1815 Soutiiey Q. Rev. XXXI. 385 Delivered the remnant 


of the race from their batiachophugous oppressors. 

Links in Lkam vlu. x6a 1 he batrochophobia is at 
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length giving way . . for the Aauarium has made it manifest 
that the Water Newts, .are perfectly harmless little creatures. 

Batrachoid (baetrakoid), a. [f. Gr. fiarpaxoA 
frog + -« 5 ^r like (cf. Gr. fiarpaxifbrp) » Me -OH).] 
Resembling a frog, frog-like. 

iia3 Southey in Q. Rett. XXXI. 384 Compared with all 
other batrachoid colonies . . the frogs of Cintra are the . . 
nobles of the species. 1854 Owen in Ore's Circ. Sc. Org. 
Nat. 1 . 187 The most batrachoid of fishes. 

Batsman (brctsm&n). [f. bats (Bat sb.*) 
+ -Man ] One who haudles the bat at cricket. 
1736 GentL A: of. XXVI. 489 The wary batsman watches 
o'er the game. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 
X47 The best batsman in the county. xigx Pycroft Cricket 
Field 1x8*9) ass With fast howling and good batsmen. 
tBaTEOme, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. bat- (see Bat- 
ten v.) + -some : cf. hatful.] — Battablr. 

>888 Bonner Neeess. Doetr. L i, Ho had planted them in 
a hataome and frutefull countrey. 

Batt, variant of Bat sb.* 12. A felted mass of 
hair and wool in hat-making. 

NBatta 1 (bae*t&). Anglo- Ind. [a. Indo-Portu- 
guese bata, prob. ad. Canarese bhatta rice in the 
husk (also called by Europeans batty), which be- 
came, first with the Portuguese, a term for 'main- 
tenance,' 'allowance for maintenance ’ f Col. Yule).] 
orig. Subsistence money (given to soldiers in the 
field, witnesses, prisoners, etc.). Hence, extra pay 
given to East Indian regiments when on a cam- 
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paign, and spec. An extra allowance, which grew 
in time to be a constant addition to the pay of' 
officers serving in India. 


in Oft. 11.63 (Y.) That they^oldi'aliowBRttRor sub- 
■Utence money to all that should desert us. i8ee Wel- 
lington In Gurw. Disp. 1 . 69 1 'he government Intend to put 
the troops In this country on halfbatta. 1I35 Penny Cycl. 
IV. 39/i The halfbatta ora lieutenant colonel is 304 rupees 
per month. 1883 Standard ea Jan. 5/6 The question of 
oatta for the troops employed in Egypt has been . . under 
consideration* 

H Bftttft* (barffi). Anglo- Ind. [a. Urdu battfi, 
Bengali bd((d.] In Indian Banking, agio or differ- 
ence in exchange ; discount on coins not current, 
or of short weight. (Col. Yule.) 

1680 Ft. St. George Consultations (1879) ty Payment or 
receipt of Batta or Vatnut upon the exchange or Polllcat 
for Madras pagoda* prohibited. 1760 Fort William Con- 
sultations June 30 All slccas of a lower date . . are bought 
and sold at a certain discount called batta, which rises and 
falls like the price of other goods, xtxo T. Williamson R. 
Ind. Vade-mec. I. 903 (Y.) He immediately tells master that 
the hatta, i.e. the exchange, Is altered, 
t Baitablf, a. Obs. ; also 6-7 batabls. (f. 
bat - (see Battkn v.) + -able.] Of pasture-lanu : 
Good for the sustenance of flocks and herds ; feed- 
ing, fattening ; fertile in pasture. 

1370 87 Holinkhkd Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 8 There is good 
craKse and veria batable for their beards. sgBp Fleming 
Virg. Georg. 11. 37 What ground also is hattable, or fat and 
luslle soile. x6ai Burton A not. Mel. Democr. 53 a, Mas- 
sinissa made many inward parts of Barbary . . fruitfull and 
hattable by this meanes. 1641 Hkylin Help to Hist. (1680) 
491 Grounds os hattable and rich for the feeding of cattle. 

t Battabl*, a* Obs . [a. OF. batable, hattable , 
f. bait-re to beat ; see -able.] Of metals : That 
may be hammered or boaten out, malleable. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. *05 The other sort of copper .. 
yeeldeth to the hammer and will be drawne out, whereupon 
some call it Ductile, i. hattable. [x6xi Cotgr., Batable, 
beatable.) 

t B&ttailant, a. and sb. Obs. In 6 batteilant, 
7 -ellant. [a. F. bataillant, pr. pple. of batailler t® 
Battle .1 

A. adj. Engaged in battle, combatant. 

1591 Spenser Vis. World's Van. xoi An Elephant . . That 
on his backe did beare (as batteilant) A gilden towre. 

B. sb. One who does battle ; a combatant. 
i6eo Siielton Quix. I m. il 125 Those Battellants that 

fought so eagerly . . had slain him. 

Battaile, obs. form of Battle. 
t Battai'llaroiIB, a. Obs. [a. OF. bataille- 
rous, -eux, f. bataillcur Battler 1 ; see -ouh.] 
Fond of fighting, warlike, bellicose. 

r X480 Caxtcin Ovids Met. xi. xviii, A man of grete pays- 
sance flyers, corageous, batayllerous, and hill of prowess©. 

Battailous (bar tolas), a. atrh . Forms : 4 
batelouse, -ailous, -aillous, 5 -ellous, -ayllous, 
3-6 battelous, 6- -aylous, 7 -ellous, -alousn, 

6- 9 -ailous, (8 battlous). [a. OF. batcMlos i-eus), 
f. bataille Battle : see -oun.] Fond of fighting, 
ready for battle ; warlike, bellicose, pugnacious. 

£-1380 Wyclip Sri. Wks. (18711 III. 165 Uotne nton and 
beestis ben pure batelouse. X303 Gower Conf. 111 . xz8 
Mighty Mars the batailous. >483 Caxton Cato E vi. b, The 
hors is a beest fyghtyng and halayllous. 139s Wyrley 
A rmorie 44 With battelous axe in fist. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
1. v. a In sunhright armes, and battailous array. 1667 Mii.ton 
P. L. vi. 8t A fieri© Region strctcht In battailous aspect. 
x»6o Beattie Pigtn. 4 Cranes za6 In battailous army dis- 
play'd. 1876 Lowell Antony my Bks. 11. 941 The silent 
thunders of their battailous armaments. 

B&ttallyng, obs. form of Battling. 
Battalia (b&tft'lyi). arch, or Obs . Forms: 

7- battalia ; also 7 batalia -allia -alio, battailia, 
-alio, -aglio. [late xfith century a It. battaglia 
or I Sp. batalia (in same sense). The forms bat- 
taglio, -alio , etc. are examples of a tendency then 
common to turn It. and Sp. final -a into • 0 ; see 
-ado*. Cf. Battle, of which this is a doublet.] 

1 . Mil. Order of battle, battle army; disposition 
or arrangement of troops (or naval forces) for 
action. (Usually with prep, in, into.) 

1613 Chapman Busty d*Amb. Plays 1873 II. 138 , 1 lutue 
made all hisTroopesand Companies Aduance, and put them- 
salues randg’d in Battailia. x6oo tr. Herodian (1635)403 
Having marched in battalia over allthe plaine. 1645 Slincsby 
Diary { 18-361 137 They had drawn out in Battaho upon y* 
side of Nasby hill. x6$o K. Stapylton Stradds Lotu-C. 
Warres ix. 46 The ships on both sides put in Battalia. 17x9 
Dk Foe Crusoe (i860) 479 An Army might enter in Battalia. 
x8g8 Carlyle Fredk. GL xtx. vlL (1865) VIII. >35 Friedrich 
draws out in battalia. 

b *fig. x6 k$Sacr. Decretal 4 Draw up all your Instru- 
ments of torture and torment In Batudio. 1798 W. Hutton 
Autobioe. 97 Marshalling, in battalia, fifty bright guineas. 
+ 2 . A large bodv of men in battle arr^y, a 
marshalled force or host, whether constituting the 
whole of an army, or one of its great divisions or 
battalions ;« Battle sb. 8. Obs. (cf. Battalion x). 
1594 Shako. Rich. Ill, v. iiL n Nor. Sixorseuen thousand 
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is their vtmost power. K. Rich. Why r our Battalia bobbles 
that account. 1839 Saltmamhk /V^A^elfcfe 136 If your 
forces bee dividcaood your troopes scattered into several! 


ordering of Battalia's. 1684 Ch arnock Alt rib. Gad\t 834) I L 
500 The general of on army appoints the station of every 
regiment in a battalia. 1799 Carts Hist. Bag, II. 4x9 A 
great army . . marching towards them in throe battaliM. 
b. fig . ; cf. * host/ 

>653 J. Hall Paradoxes 75 The Sunne, the Noope, and 
all the glorious battalia of heaven. x668 Child Disc, Trad* 
(1698) 44 The gentleman brings up his battalia. 

0. {short fir 'main battalia’): >he main body 
of an army, as distinguished from the wings. 

1645 Smcr. Decretal 14 Wee quickly plac'd Jockey in tho 
right wing, Sir John in the left wing, and Old Nick in the 
Battalia. >8og Gifford Massingers Picture 11. 1 . ( 1840) a6a 
f8. The summons or call to form into line. Obs. 
1608 Markham Souldiert Acrid. x6 The Drum doth beat 
.. a Call, a March . . a Battalia, a Charge. 

Battalia pit. Forms : 7-8 beatllle, bea- 
tlila, beat ilia, 9 battalia, [ad. F. btetilles 'tit- 
bits, as cocks' combs, sweetbreads, etc. in a pie* 5 
also in convents applied to small pieces of needle- 
work (as pincushions, ' samplers* embroidered with 
sacred subjects) worked by nuns. The Utter is 
the original sense; Cotgr. has the intermediate 
' trinkets or vaine toyea, wherewith finicall people 
deckethemselues ; trifles, niflethodde attires'; whence 
* trifles* in cookery. Du Conge gives mcd.l+beatillu, 
which he regards as formed from the Fr. ; but its 
existence in early conventual L. seems proved by 
Sp. beatilla * a sort of thin fine linen.* The original 
sense was evidently * small blessed articles/ the 
form being dim. of L. be St us. The corruption to 
battalia is due to ' popular etymology.*] 

1664 Evelyn Syhm (1776) 169 We here uae Chmnutt in 
stewed meat* ana Bcatille pica Ibid. 97a Other ingredients 
in Beatilla-piea 167a Ash mole Inst. Ord. Garter 605 The 
Supper for the Sovereign . . Vigit Course, 1. Ducklings hoyled 
. . 19. Beaiilia pye. xto6 Philhi*8, Beatifies, certain Tit- 
bits, as Cocks-combs, Goose-gibbets, Ghinards, Livers, and 
other Appurtenances of Fowls, to be put into Pies, Pottages, 
etc. 1637 Disraeli Venetia 1. iv. 1 187 1) 15 That masterpiece 
of the culinary art, a grand battalia pie. 

Battalion (b&terlian). Forms : 6 bataillon, 
6-7 battalion, -alllion, 7 -alllon, -allan 7- bat- 
talion. [a. V. bat tai lion , 16th c. ad. It. baitaglione, 
nugm. or dim. of battaglia Battle ; cf. Sp. ba- 
talion 'a pettie battell or army.' (Cf. Battalia.)] 

1. gen. A large body of men in battle army ; one 
of tne large divisions of an army. 

*589 Ive Du Bella/s tnstr. Warres 73, I will goe range 
the ten bands in one whole Batailon. 1598 Barret Theer. 
Warres 111. i. 33 Deuiding them (Companies] into so many 
ports or battailTions. xtea C. Stapylton Herodian evil 146 
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tr. Charron's Wild. lit. Hi. (31 d6jro) 373 The distribution 
of the Troops, into Battalioos, Regiments, Ensigns. 1697 
Potter A miq. Greece 111. vL (17x5) 61 The Roman Battalions 
. . were still call'd I<egionea 186s T. Hughes Struggle 
Kansas 363 4 Providence in on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions ' is a saying . . much believed In here. x868 Kirk 
Chat. Bold 111 . v. ii. 377 1 'he army was broken up into 
eight battalions and a reserve. /, 

T b. r Phe main body of an army. (•* Battle p.) 
fx6s8 Wither Brit. Rememb. 1. 40a The moine Battalion 
was both rang'd and led By that rive Prince.) 1653 Holcroft 
Procopius 1. 14 Compost by the Enemy . . who staid it not, 
but gallopt home to the Batallion. 1^56 Blount Gtossogr., 
Battalion , the main battle. 

2 . spec. A body of infantry (or engineers) com- 
posed of several companies, and forming part of 
a regiment. (The number of battalions in a regi- 
ment varies greatly in different countries, and even 
in the British Army at the present time.) 

1708 Loud. Gat. No. 4467/4 Each regiment is to consist of 
two Battalions, and each Battalion of 1000 Men. 18x0 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 81 An army composed of 
divisions, brigades, regiments, and battalions. 1877 Field 
Exerc. Infantry 148 A Battalion in line may advance or 
retire in fours from the right or left of Companies. 

8. transf. and fig. (bom 1.) 

1603 Florio Montaifne 11. xii. (16 39) 967 [The Tunnyfisb) 
alwaiei frame their shole of a cubikc figure . . a solid©, dose 
and welranged bat tai Ion. 

Battft'Hon, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To form 
into a battalion. 

1865 Daily Tel. 18 Apr. a The fine body of volunteers .. 
with whom are battalioned one or two companies raised in 
the . . London Docks. 

Battalioned (batse lfond), ppl. a. IT. prec. + 
•ED.] Formed into a battalion or battalions. 

i8do J. Barlow Columb. vn. 731 Bat taboo'd Infantry and 
sauadron'd horse. 

B&tialagiae, erron. form of Battolooxee. 
Batt&lyng, obs. form of Battling. 
t Ba*ttard. Sc. Obs. Also 6 battart, -Irt, bat- 
ter. [a. OF. bastard, pronounced b&tard (in same 
sense), perhaps confused in ScotL with batter vb.] 
— Bastard, or eutverin bastard, a small cannon. 
Similarly battard-faleon, a kind of cannon. 

15x3-75 Dium. Occurr. (1833) 194 Fours cannouis, twm 
gross culveriugis, and ane battart ^1565 R. jUnooay Hist. 
Scot. (1708) iu8 Small artillery, that Is to say, myand and 
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Iskttert'fMeon. wgfit Inve n torie s 166 (J aw.' Item, tin pair 
of kmc ailim far laoyaa ami batiard. fi«p Bannatyno 
7rm/. lift (Jam.) Item, luo batter is monied loir the wallis. 
Batte, obt. form of Bat and Bat/.. 
t» mm. a. Obs. rare — fMStxner compare* 
Bat sb/ in sense of * speed.*] 7 Hasty, in a harry. 

€ 14SO Liber Cocorum alWilh porke thou sethe thohenno 
Cute, Urynde brede and paper and be not batte. 

Battetiant, -ellant, variant of Battailant a. 
Battel, obs. form of Battue. 

Battol (ba t’l). sb. An a separate word only 
in pi. battels ; also 4 ? batails, 8 battles, 9 bat- 
talia. [Of uncertain origin : in 16th c. I* bat i Hi, 
battilli ; in the Landian Statutes batellm. The ety- 
mology of this, with its associated vb., and deriv. 
batteur , has been the subject of abundant conjec- 
ture. Much depends on the original sense ai Oxford: 
if this was ‘food, provisions,* it is natural to connect 
it with Battlk p.a to feed, receive nourishment ; 
cf. esp. Battling vbl. sb.\ explained by Sherwood 
(1632) as *vbvrcs, manger, morehel But conclusive 
evidence that battels had this sense is wanting, 
while already before 1600 It had that of * debita,' 
sums due to the college for provisions, etc. The 
verb however appears to have lieen sometimes used 
for Mo take or receive provisions, ’ i.e. from the 
college buttery, which brings us close to the senses 
of Battlk v / ‘ to feed, take nourishment.* Cf. 
also the Eton use, and Winchester battling * . On 
the other hand, sense 3 of the vb. (if the same 
word) suggests the idea of contributing to a com- 
mon fund or stock : compare the terms 1 commons' 
and ‘commoner.* See Battklkr. 

Taking 1 account* ' or 'neon* a* the original sense, some 
have conjectured battel to be a diniia of Bar sb.* or of F. 
baits, with sense of ' Utile staff or stick,* whence perhaps 
* tally-stick.' But nothing appears in mod.!.., OF., or Eng., 
to support this conjecture. Reference to Du. bctaalen, G. 
besaklen ‘to pay,' or to the possibility of bat i Hi arising out 
of a misreading of bacilli 4 little sticks,' do not fall within 
the limits of scientific etymology.] 

1 1 . See quot. (Perhaps a distinct word.) Obs. 
c 1400 Afol. Loll. 76 To cry his day . . a^enois he multi- 
tude of lawls of he kirk . . a^en batails, apsn reseruacouns, 
a yon farm frutia, A o,*er spolingis of good is of he Wide. 

2 . In Univ. of Oxford : a. College accounts for 
board and provisions supplied from the kitchen 
and buttery, b. In looser use : The whole college 
accounts for board and lodgings, rates, tuition, aud 
contribution to various funds, as 1 My last term s 
battels came to £40/ Also attrib ., as battel-bills . 

The word has apparently undergone progressive eaten- 
dons of application, owing partly to changes in the internal 
economy of the colleges. Some Oxford men of a previous 
generation state that it was understood by them to apply to 
the buttery accounts alone, or even to the provisions ordered 
from the buttery, as distinct from the ' commons * supplied 
from the kitchen: but this latter use is disavowed by others. 
Sec the quotations, and cf. those under IIattrl v . and 
ltATTKLtsu, which bear that battels applied in *7 - 18th c. to 
provisions supplied to members of the college individually 
at their own order and cost. La to battelers. who had no 
commons, but were charged their ' battels ' only, and to 
commoners as extras 'above the ordinary stint of their 
appointed commons ' : but whether the battels were originally 
the provisions themselves, or the sums due on account of 
them, must al (present be left undecided. 

f 1597 Reg* Exeter Colt. 41 Ad solvendum debita seu ba- 
tillcH sodom m. M Corfus Stmtui. Ox on. 11. f 4 Diligent! 
examinatione habitn tam Itbri Retell arum qnam Ohsonatoris 
cujuslibet Collo^ii et Aube. I 1706 Hearnr Remarks 4 
Colt. (18851 1. a 20 For sometime kept a name in y* Buttery 
Book ; at W* time Dr. Charlett was sponsor for discharge 
of his Baltics. 1790 Genii. Mag. Aug. 718 The word battel , 
which . . signifies to account, and battels the College ac- 
counts in general. 184a Arnold in Life 4 Carr. (1844) II. 
x. 305 Their authority might be exerted to compel payment 
to tradesmen with nearly the same regularity as they exact 
their own battel Is. s86s H uoiics Tom Brown Ox/, in Macm . 
Mag. IV. 61 The dinners amt wines are charged in their battel 
hills, ilia S/ectmtor 18 Mar. 33a Receipts . . in respect of 
battels, room rent and tuition fees. 

8. Elsewhere : (nee quota.) 

1708 H. Tookb Parley wo Battel, a term used at Eton 
for tne small portion of food which, in addition to the College 
allowance, the Collegers receive from their Dames. xflgi 
Cnmbrld. Gloss., Battles , commons or board, [a 1883 Tkou 
L ot* Amtobiogr. (1883) 1. 13 Every boy had a shilling a week 
pocket-money, which we called battels IThis is an error of 
the author : the Winchester term is ba tilings], and which was 
advanced to us out of the pocket of the second master.) 

Ba-ttrt,* ; also 0-9 battle. [See prec., and 
next, and cf. BattFiR r. 3 ] 

1 . In the University of Oxford : To have a 
kitchen and buttery account in college; to be 
supplied with provisions from the buttery. (For 
earlier use see quotation* and cf. the sb. above.) 

1970 Levins Massif. A8 Battle commons, smmere. 
Smsrwooq, Battle (as schoUers doe In Oxford), estredsbteur 
an College four ses vims. 1678 Phillips (App.\ Battle, in 
the University of Oxford is taken for to run on to Exceedings 
above the ordinary stint of the appointed Commons. 1701 
Bailey, Battle (in the University of Oxford) is to take up 
Provision in the College-Book, a 1733 North Lives I. 300 
He kept a table there, and his family were allowed to battle 
in the butteries. 1791-18x4 DTskaeu Cur. Lit. (z886) 1L 
x68 To battle is to be nourished, a term still retained at the 
University of Oxford. *884 RsgytL Merton College, Under* 


graduates who live in lodgings are eharged ternringttyv If 
Sty battel in Collage,*# 

+ 2 . (?) To put into a comxuOQ fund or stock. Obs, 
■fire Hkywooo If yomkmm not Wka. 1874 L a*> An dyea 
ha a true subject, you*ll battle with vs your faggot [towards 
making a bonfire! tM Dsrkxb SnrTSbu iil (Arb.) ad 
[He] sups into a Taaeroe, where either alone, or with aomo 
ocher that battles iheirmoooy together, they plye thmselues 
with penny pom. 

Hritfolor, Obs. exe. Hist. Also 6 9 battlar, 

L bailor, [f. Battkl v. 4 -kb 1 .] lit. One who 
ttels in college ; formerly, a rank or order of 
students at Oxford below Commoners. 

1604 Middleton Black Bk. Wka. V. 544 Pierce Pennyless, 
exceeding poor scholar, that hath mads clean shoes in both 
universities, and been a pitifhl battler all thy lifetime. 1890 
Wood Atk. Oxon l.Jktf Thomas Floyd ... became a Backer 


Bailey, Batte ten in an University), a Student that battles 
or goes on Score for his Diet. 1744 Salmon Pres. State 
of Vuiv. I. 493 Undergraduates consisting of Noblemen, 
Genilemen-CommonersrT^mnuHieri, Scholars ofthe Founda- 
tion, Exhibitioners, Battlers and Servitors. .Tbs Commoners 
1 presume are so called from their oommoning together, and 
having a certain Portion of Meat and Drink provided for 
them, denominated Commons. .The Rattlers are entitled to 
no Commons, but purchase their Meat and Drink of the 
Cook and Butler, unless they serve a Fellow or Gentleman 
Commoner, and then they may have the Dishes, which oome 
from their Tables . . Of these Battlers, some are Servitors, 
who attend the Bachelors and Commoners in the Hall, for 
which they have an Allowance. 1814 Chalmers Hist. Univ. 
Ox/. 11. 338 In 1665 he was admitted a Batteler of University 
College. 1804 Hebkr Jer. Taylor I. 34 John entered . . in 
the year 1613, ns battler, or poor scholar, of Merton College. 

Bfottan (baet'n), sb. I; aNo 7 battin, -oun, 
-une, 8 -on. [A variant of Baton sb ., which in 
technical use preserved the earlier pronunciation, 
while batoon came in for the more general sense.] 

1 . Carp, and Build. A piece of sauared timber, 
not more than 7 inches broad and 2} inches (hick, 
used for flooring, and as a support for laths, etc. ; 
a scantling. (The length may be anything over 
6 feet ; shorter pieces are known as batten-suds.') 

1658 JruL in I. Mather Remark. Provid. (1836) 53 The 
battens next the chimney . . were broken. 1743 Loud. 4 
Count r. Brew. 111. 170 Three Sides in four of its . . second 
Floor should he built with wooden Ballons about three Inches 
broad, and two thick. 1835 Penny Cycl. s.v., Battens are 
never, and deals are always, above seven inches wide. 

2 . spec. A bar or strip (orig. as in sense 1 ) nailed 
or glued across a door or anything composed of 
parallel boards, tohold these together, give strength, 
or prevent warping ; a ledge, a clamp. 

1863 Grnbier Counsel 94 Shutters . . framed within with 
Batten*. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 64 A good firm 
door of board . . with handsome ledges or hattouns for orna- 
ment. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (iBor) I. at The battens 
made of wood or thin iron plates, which cross the boards. 
1639 Turks & Guluck Painting 917 The best contrivance to 
preserve wood flat and sound is to strengthen the back with 
Ixit tens, or ledge*. 

3 . Naut. A narrow strip of wood nailed to 
various parts of the masts and spars to preserve 
them from chafing ; a similar strip used to fasten 
down the edges of the tarpaulin fixed over the 
hatchways to keep out the water in bad weather ; 
also, a wooden bar (in plaoe of a cleat) from which 
hammocks are slung. 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine ( 1789) sv., The battens serve 
to confine the edges of the tarpaulings down to Hie sides of 
the hatches. 1840 M assy at Poor Jack i, We were permitted 


to . . hoist her . ._up again to the battens. 

■» chafing gear consists of . 


. 1840 R. Dana 

Be/. Mast iii. 5 This chafing gear consists of . . roundings, 
battens, and service of nil kinds. Ibid. xxix. 08 We took 
the battens from the hatches, and opened the snip. 

4 . Comb., as batten -door, a door formed of 
narrow boards, held Jogether by 'battens* or cross- 
pieces nailed to them. Cf. Battened. 

Battin (bcct’n), sb/ [a corruption of F. battant 
(of same meaning).] A movable bar or arm in a 
silk-loom which strikes in or closes the weft. 

1831 G. Porter Silk Mann/. az6 This batten is suspended 
by its bar from the upper framing of the loom. 1863 Mom. 
Star x Jan. 6 The superior machinery cootxining numerous 
battens for making elaborate and also cheap figured goods. 

Batten, sb/ dial. A bundle of straw con- 
sisting of two or more sheaves. 

(In most of the northern and midland dlaL glossaries) 

t Batten, a. Obs . [Cf. next.] - Battlk a. 

18 on Speed Eng. Abridged x. § 3 Which [earth] by a sea- 
weed . . and certnine kinde of fruitful! Sea-sand, they Brake 
so ranks and batten, as is vncredible. 

Batten (b»*t n), v/ [First found in end of 
16th c., but may have been in dialectal use before ; 
app. a. ON. batna to improve^ get better, recover, 
f. bolt advantage, improvement, amelioration ; 
cogn. w. Goth, gabatnan *J6 be advantaged, to 
be bettered, to profit,' ft n^ut«?f-p«sive form de- 
rived from *ba/au, bid, batons ‘to be useful, to 
profit, to boot.' Cf. also Du. batm to avail, yield 
profit, boat profit, gain, advantage, benefit, and see 
Grimm s.v. batten. A cogn. bat in sense of ' profit) 
advantage, improvement, although not known as 


a separate word in Eag., is implied in the derfaw 
tivea batt*abh, bat-ful, bsUl-le acty. With all fig 
senses of. BattIk p •] 

1 . intr. To grow better or improve In condition : 
esp. (of animals) to improve in bodily condition 
by feeding, to feed to advantage, thrive, grow fat 


Basrta. Post ir. ia. txoji) ex IK makes Her rat you see. : 
battens with ib *848 Httatcx Heefer. (i8u) 314 We 
our own, and batten more. Because we feed on no man s 
score. 1884 Dryden in Soutksmds DisaffoM. ProL 33 
Our women batten well on their good Nature. s88y — 
Hind 4 /•. l TV etherial pastures with to fhlr a float . . 

bet'ning on their food. 

b. To feed gluttonously on, glut oneself ; to gloat 
or revel in. (With indirect passive, to bt battenkd 
on, in mod. writers.) 

x6oe Shake. Ham. 111. 2v. 67 Could you on this faire Moun- 
tains Issue to feed. And batten on thb MoorV 189a W. 
Rosutsom PkraseoL Gen. stj To batten in's own aung, 
/tmo volutarL 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Subj. Painters 
Wka. x8xs II. sxo Dainty mud .. In which they had been 
battening. 1 9 m Tbnmvbon Poems 130 Batteningupon huge 
sea worms in hw sleep, sfjg Mu. Browning Prometh. BeL 
Poems (x 8 fo) I. 187 The strong carnivorous eagle shall ..< 
batten deep Upon thy dusky liver. 1879 Dixon Brit . Cyprus 
viiL 78 A nkeleton battened on by kites and crows, 
o. fig. To thrive, grow fat, prosper {esp. in n 
bad sense, at the expense or to the detriment of 
another) ; to gratify a morbid mental craving. 

s6og B. Jonson Volfone in Campbell's Spec. III. 185 And 
with these thoughts so battens, as if fate Would be as easily 
cheated on, as he. *841 J* Jackson True Bvang. T. 1. 36 
That religion should batten with blood. 18*7 Carlyle rr. 
Rev. (1873) II. 111. ii.91 Battening vampyre-fike on a People 
next door to starvation. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 So/it. x. aao 
Melancholy sceptirs with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history,— persecutions, inquisitions. 

2. To grow fertile (as soil) ; to grow rank (as 
a plant). 

XS55 Singleton Virgil I. 104 That twice should batten 
with our blood Emathra and H acinus' spacious plains. tBgg 
Holland Gold F. xxiv. 383 A potato — a bloated tuber that 
battens in the muck of other times. 
f8. trans. To improve, feed to advantage, fatten 
up. Obt. (The pa. pple. battened, belonged orig. 
to the intr. sense ; cf. well-grown, well-read , etc.) 

[x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Advenu, Vue pile bien adveuuf, well 
Krownc . .well batned, or bailed.] 1837 Milton Lyeidas 29 
We drove a-ficld . . Battening our flocks with the fresh dews 
of night. 1843 Burroughkh Exf. Hosea ii. (187a) 17a They 
did batten themselves and suck out the Egyptian manners 
and customs. 1790 Cowpkr Iliad xxil 107 As some fell 
serpent . . batten d with herbs Of baneful juice to fury. 

+4. To fertilize (soil). Obs. rare. 

i6xx SritKD Theat. Gt. Brit. XXXV.69/X Others [rivers] doe 
so batten the ground that the ineadowes even in the inkfct 
of winter grow greenc. 

Batten (bae*t’n\ v/ ff. Batten jA 1 ] 

L To fnmish or strengthen with battens. 

*775 Falcii Day's Diving V rss. 36 These windlasses being 
battened and holed for common handspikes. 1794 W. Felton 
C 'arriages fifloi) I. 17 Deal boardings firmly battened on the 
inside. «88x Mechanic $ 1651 The wall must be battened. 
2. (chiefly Naut.) 7 o batten down : to fasten 
down with battens ; see Batten r*. 1 

1803 J. B ADCOCK Dom. Anntsem. <3 The severity of the 
climate having compelled them to batten down and caulk 
their abiding _ place, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech . 
7a It is sometimes necessary in bad weather to put on the 
gratings and nail tarpaulings over them : this is called 1 bat- 
tening down.* 1883 Chamb. JruL no Batten down the 
batches— quick, men. 

Ba'ttencd, ppl. a 1 [L Batten v/ + -kd.] 

Nourished, fed, fattened. 

179s Cowfer Odyss. xil 300 His wcll-batten'd flocks. 
Bfo-tteued, ppl. a/ [f. Batten sb\ v/ t -kd.] 
a. Formed of battens, b. Furnished, lined, or 
strengthened with battens. 

1663 UER0IER Counsel 68 Doores glued and Batrined at 
nine shillings. 1677 M oxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 153 In a 
Battend-door . . they use CrosR-Gamets. esmgo Ruditn, 
Neea. 130 The louvered or battened parts of ships' wells. 
B**tt*n«r. [f- Batten v . 1 4 -kb 1 .] One who 
battens {on, upon). 

a 1849 Pox Whs. (1864) III. 94a A fetid battener upon the 
garbage of thought. 

B att e ning (bsrt*niq) sb. [f. Battin sb. 4 
-INC 1 .] The application or addition of battens; 
a structure formed with battens. 


r . ing,intlraJ 

manner, is unknown. 1834 Brit. Husbandry 1. 89 Palings, bat- 
tenings, and other fences. s88e Howells Undisc . Counter 
i. so ‘Mr. Hatch, wiU you put up the battening? Hatch 
made haste to darken the windows completely with some 
light wooden sheathings prepared for the purpoee. 

Battening (bx t’nin), ppl. a . [f. Batten v/J 

1 . intr. Feeding to advantage or with a relish ; 
growing fist. 

*583 Drayton Retag, lx. 70 Their batning Flocks ongrassy 
Leaes to hold. 1714 Gay Shefh. Week Friday 136 Batten- 
ing hogs roll In the staking mire 1785 Beattie Judgua 
Pmisfsnk% Battening Avarice m oc k s his toneless lyse 


2 . tram. Fattening ; fertilising, 
sfise Dsavton Pofy-ow. xil soft Twixt Trent and batning 
Dove 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 34 The Meadows here, 
with befntng oore enrich'd. 


MAT TBB. 

toe Natawitlt. 

Batter (brt«i>» « 4 . ; mho 4-6 baftacfo. (f the 
stent As/, 'beat,’ as in OF. Bag. Bat 

Bat sb.*, with freq. tuflix -*a; cf. Uniter* /otter.] 
X. Maim smses. 


• 1. trams, {and afoot.) To strike with repeated 
blows of so hutfwnent or weapon, or w<th fre- 
quent missiles; to beet continuously sod violently 
so as to bruise or shatter. (Also with comple- 
ments! about, deems, in.) 

c ijaa E . AT. A/fff. f. B. 1416 Syabahi ft mour mrc 
the aoyeeft bouffouns batch bsterad no White. 1337 Lanch- 
P. PI & 111. 19ft! batered hemonhe buke. ifti G aimid 
Art Wares *04 The drum* ought to be ready to better their 
misses. «8io Khaki. Temp 111. U.98O with e logge Better 
bis skull. 184s W iucins Math. Mag . «. xvii. < 1648 1 a 9 These 
would he prese n tly better In pieces with greet stones. >707 
•wunr Gulliver iv. xii. 341 Bettering the warriors’ faces into 
umuamyw ties Hont i mot on Bank mf Faith » 36 They hed so 
battered me about. 1I73 Bostoh Hist. Scat. V. tix. 335 Car- 
ryini in e wooden been, ea if to latter in e door, 
t D. To beat out (metal); fto inlay. Obs. rare, 
cvjpm Sir Fertemb. 896 Ys arhdd lat wee wyj> golde 
y-bamd 1 ft eke wyk Ire y-bounde. 

8 . Mil. To operate against (walls, fortifications 
etc.) with artillery, or in ancient timet with the 
battering ram, with the purpose (and result) of 
breaking down or demolishing them ; to bombard. 
Often with down. 


IMS Lbvimb Manif. fa To batter walks, demotin' mums. 
1983 Stamyhurst i/Arb.> 18 Which would thee Tyrian 
turrets quite hatter a sunder. 1606 Shaks. J r, 4 c V. 1. iii. 
006 The Rauroie that batten downe the wall. 176a Humk 
Hist. Bur. (1806) IV. lx. 498 Having led the army without 
delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. 1803 W r i.. 
lino ton in Gurw. Disp.xX. *89, I shall be able to begin to 
batter to-morrow morning. 1V76 Grkkn Short Hist . vii. 

8 8 ft 88a) 436 The castles which had hitherto sheltered re- 
bellion were battered into ruins. 

3. trams/, and fig. To subject (persons, opinions, 
etc.) to heavy, crushing, or persistent attack. 

(576 Fknton Guictiard. (1618) 30 So that the Florentines 
by this meanes should remains battered. 1603 Shaks. 
Mach. iv. iti. 1 78 The Tyrant ha’s not batter’d at their peace T 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. l 107 Every Fryer . . batter- 
ing the cars of their Protectors with informations of their 
Rogueries, a 1733 Nomtm Exam. 1. ii. F 174 Hut none bat- 
ter’d it more than the Earl of Shafisbury, who mid it was 
absolutely impossible to be true. 1873 Browning RcdCott. 
Night. c. 1177 What foe would dare approach? Historic 
Doubt? Ay, were there some half-knowledge to uttack l I 
Batter doubt's best, sheer ignorance will beat. 

4. To bruise, beat out of shape, or indent by 
blows or rough usage ; in Printing to deface the 
surface c f type. 

1897 Evelyn Nnmisnt. i. 8 Type and Form of one single 
Stamp . . being greatly batter’d and impaired. 184a Hoon 
Up Rhine 44 The beautiful brass pail . . look how it's all 
bruised and battered ! 1896 Kane: Ant. Exp. 11. xvi. 189 
Boats. . well battered by exposure to ice and storm. 

+ 6 . intr. a. To become crushed, dinted, or de- 
faced with blows, b. 'To yield to beating, to be 
malleable. Ohs. 

1089 Br. Andrrwks Serin. 11. 10 All our cups would batter 
with the fall. 1677 Moxon Aleck. Exert. (1703) 8 Iron . . if 
it be too cold . . will not batter under the Hammer. 

6 . Comb., with attrib. sense, as batter-head, the 
part of the drum beaten. 

1704 A then. Qrac. III. 4»1 in Southey C o*nm.~ PI. Bk. 
Ser. 11. <1840) 657 They |the drunks] received several small 
shot in the hatter heads. 

IL (From Batter sbX) 

1 7. trams. To beat into a paste or batter, to mix 
.by beating. Ohs. 

1589 Lloyd Treat. Health 1 vj, Masticke baterid with 
wbyte of an egge and vineger. idea Masse Aleman's 
Gunman d A If. n. 334 With a fewe egges battered together, 
and seasoned with a little pepper. 

+ 8 . Sc. To paste, to fix (as with paste) ; to 
cover with things stuck on. Obs. * 

1804 A. H. Pager. Tenet. in J. Davies Paters Compt. 
Wka. 1876 8 II. 81 To behold the walx Batter’d with weekely 
Newex. 1690 Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 7a Who mutilated 
and did ryue out many lcaucsofthe Register, and did batter 
othem together. 1798 Mrs. C alder wuno Jrul. (1884186 
This church is battered as full of escutchions as ilte wall 
can hold. Ibid. 105 A certain sort of mutch they wear . . 
dose battered to their faces. 


Better (bee toj), v. 2 Arch. [Of doubtful origin: 
hardly connected with preceding : can it lie re- 
lated to F. abattre to beat down, throw down 7] 

1. intr. Of walk, etc. : To iiidiue from the per- 
pendicular, so as to have a receding slope. 

1948 Langley Pol . Perg. He Invent, in. x. 77 a, Dm- 
dahis . . tint inuented the plomline, whereby the Kucnes of 
the Squares bee tried whether they hatter or hang ouer. 
1879 Moxon Atech. Exert. 11703' 137 The side . . of a Wall 
. . that bulge* from its bottom or Foundation, is said to 
Hatter, or hang over the Foundation, img Rennie in 
Smile* Engineer* ] I. ao8 Made five feet thick at the base 
peat to the bridge, and (bur feat thick at the top, batter- 
ing one-fifth of their height in a curvilinear form, ilg Gloss. 
Gothic A rehit. 1 . 48 Wharf walls, and walla built u> support 
embankments and fortifications, generally batter. 

. 2 . trams, 'To give (a wall) in building it, an 
inclination inwaroa.' Jamieson. 


. Sa* Tea visa Barth. De P, R, xv. xxii. (1493^ 497 A toore 
m BabiloB , , whyche contc ynyth at haygntv two lewges 
biqryd ip brede. pile sense is here doubtful} 




B4TTBBT. 


f (beUA sb . 1 Forms : 4 batar (a, -9W, . 

•cwM, -tua, 6 battre, 7- batter. [prob. f. Bat 
tbb v * } cf. however OF. balure, •sure action of 
beating, also metal beaten into thin leaf] 
t. Materials beaten or battered. 

1 . A mixture of two or more ingredients beaten 
up with a liquid for culinary pnrposet. 

f Mao Liber Cotonou (186a) a6 Of almond myflte and 
amyd one. Make hater, a «§ao Recipes in Sobers Bk. u868* 
33 Make balure of floure, ale, peper ft saferoit, with ofrjsr 


Glami Cookery 


e balure of floure, ala, peper ft safaroit, with opor 
s8sa Mabkham Eng. Honan*. (»66o) 56 raking the 
and Batter out together with a spoon. 1798 Mbs, 

Cookery viiL 140 Dip the oyster* In a batter. 187a 

Bkebbohm Patagonia xL 171 The baiter must be stirred 
well, or alee ft wiQ stick to the Hide*. 

b. Sc. Flour and water made into 'paste’; 
trams/ that which is pasted upon walls, etc. {obs.) 

It X440 Promp. Parv. a 1 Balowreof flowre and ntele wyth 
water \t.r. batour, mttda. 1930 Palsgil 197/1 Hatter of 
floure, paste.) 1804 A. H. Paper. Pertec. in J. Davies 
Papers Cempl. Wka. 1878 II 81 To see such Batter marie 
weeke bes mea r* Each publike post, and Church dore. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. I. vii, Multiple ruffs of cloth, pasted 
together with batter. 

O. attrib as in baiter-cake, pan, pudding. 

1789 Mbs. Raffald Eng. Houstkpr. (17781 167 Bui ter and 
rice puddings [require] a quick oven. 1893 Kane Grinnelt 
Exp. xxxiv. ((836* 306 Flattened it out like a batter-cake. 

2. tram f A thick paste of any kind, of the con- 
sistency of cook's batter ; liquid mud. 

x8oi Holland Pliny 1 1 . 555 The batter or lome that goeth 
to the making of [bricks]. 1889 Lo. Coleridge in Lem 
Times Rep. 19 July 635/1 They had swept mud in acute 
of batter to the side or a road by mean* of ‘ squeegees.' 

1 8 . ■* Batter* 13. Obs . 

1987 Wills 4 I uv. N. C. (18331 B78 One batter keltiU, and 
a brasse chaffer. 

II. The action or result of battering. 

4. A heavy bruising blow. rare. 

sflB3 Galt Entail I. xxviiL 343 Koch a thundering batter 
on the riba, that he fell reeling from the shock. 

6. A cannonade of heavy ordnance against a 
fortress. <899 > n Worckstkb. 

6 . Printing. A bruise on the face of printing type 
or stereotype plate. (Cf. Battls v. 1 4.) 

1804 J. Johnson Typagr. II. xxii. 639 The 
observe a batter ' unless . it lie very glarii 


would be stopped in limir progress. 1880 Printing Times 
13 May icci/a Defective letter* or butters may thus be 


ring-, because they 
80 Printing Times 
may thus be easily 

detected. 

Batter, sb.* [f. Battkii r.q The slope of & 
wall, ten ace. or bank, from the perpendicular ; a 
receding slope, etc. 

*743 Hr. Maxwell Set . Trans. 1 91 fj am.) When the kill 
is fiinnrd to fuur and a hnlf feet lugh . . the second batter 
begins. 1803 1 *. Niciioi-son Tract. Build. 309 Batter, the 
leaning part of the upper part of the face of n wall which 
so inclines a* to make the plumb-line fall within the base. 
1884 Scotsman 10 Apr. 6/a These brick piers are all erected 
with a 1 batter' of 1 in 36— which means that they are to 
that extent brooder at the base than ut the top. 

b. Batter-rule, &11 instrument consisting of a 
plumb-line and a triangular frame, one side of 
which makes a given angle with the line, used for 
setting a wall, etc. at the proper slope or batter. 

«*47 in Cbaio. 

Batter (bartari, sb* [f. Bat w.l + -krI.] One 
who bats; esp. the player who uses the bat in 
the game of cricket. 

>8au Mins Mitford Pillage Ser. 1. (1863) >74 Such mutual 
compliments from man to mnn — bowler to hatter, Imtter to 
bowler. 1894 Wabtkr Old Squirts v. 48 The old Squire . . 
had been u good batter in his day. 

Batter : see Battard. 

Batterable (boe-tai 4 b*l\ a. ff. Ratter v* 4 
-ABLE.] That can lie battered orbniised by beating. 

1611 Cotgr., Ratable, beatable, liHUerahlc. . *«»3 Fa vine 
7 heat. Hon. 11. xiii. 763 A strong Citie for Warrt, without 
Suburb, not butter-able. 

t Ba ttardasher. Obs. rare-', [if. Batter 
+ Damhkr or V (from F .<Tacier) of steel] A weapon 
of offence. 


<696 Aubrey Mite. (1857' (D.) The skreens were gar- 

nixhed with corslet* and helmets, gaping with open mouth, 
with coat*, of mail, laces, pikes, halbertt/brown bills, butter- 
dashers, bucklers. 

Batterdeau, ol>s. form of Batardkait. 
Battared (bw-t^idi, ppl. a. [f. Batter v . 1 + 
-ED.] Bruised and shattered by repeated blows ; 
worn and defaced by rough or bard usage, the 
chanoes of time, etc. Often fig. 

199a Siiaks. Pen. 4 Ad. 104 Over my altars hath he hung 
his lance, Hi* batter'd shield. 16B0 Loud. Gao. No. 1338/4 
A Brown Bay Nag .. hi* Feet somewhat battered. 170a 
Mawndreu. fonm. ferns. (1731) T ilj b, Old batter'd 
Horses. 1789 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11. 37 lUe battered rake. . 
ha* exhausted all his health. .SagJ.lUaLow Colntnb. 11. 336 
And pours destruction o’er its battered walls. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop Ilii. <1848) 240 ‘]'he sexton’* spade gets worn 
and battered. 

Batterer (bwtarai). [f. mtprec +-ER 1 .] One 
who batters ; a vigorous assailant, a bruiser, 

list Corea., Fracassmr, a cneJier, violent breaker, 'bnu 
terer. a a8q 9 Daruil Colt. Hist. Bug. 1 1606) 169 Rattcrent 
hyred, to beute men. 1898 Art{f. Handsaw. 185 Batterers 
or demofishers of stately ' and elegant buildings. 1803 
Rtackw. Mag. XIV. sis A jolly butierer, who never looked 
Jbr n *aft weed whenJie could get a hard one. 


t Battftlflnifl (boetaifteq), «. Obs. or dial. 
[ff. BaihirIfFaio a daw.] Explained in 
gloasarieaas: To assail with fiats and nails, to beat 
and beclaw ; but in use apparently » Bamn v.i 1. 

189a J. Tavum (Water PJ Whs. 11. 191/1 The poor* man 
was *0 ballerfannd and belabour’d with longue mettle, that 
he was weary of nh lift. 1718 T. Ward Eng. Rtf. <04 The 
Pastor lava on tasty Bang*. Whiteliead thePastor Hatter- 
fangs, sfifig Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Battorfang'd. b eaten 
and beclawed, as a termagant will fight with her fists and 
nails, a 9 n in R. I'eacock Manley (Line.) Gloss, a V., He’d 
been a sohfger in th’ Koosian war, an* came home strangely 


Battering tbse tariq), ubl. sb. [f. Battbb v.l] 
!• The action of beating with successive blows, 
esp. in Mil. of attacking a fortification with cannon 
or other engines. Alsoyfy. 

194a Udali. Erasm. Apoph. seoa, H is manier of hattrey ng. 
1847 W. Browns Polex. 11. 180 The Turkes. .after Urioaia 
haltering, won ne it (the palace] by force. 187 8 Cvbwoktk 
lutelL Syst. t i. | 43 A most Effectual Engine . . for the 
battering of all their Atheistical Structure down about their 
Ears. s 98 a Tmacrkuav Philip I. 89 Amidst enthusiastic 
battering of glasses. 

2. The result of this action ; braising or deface- 
ment caused by successive blows. 

tsflfl PhaVs ACneid in Webbe Eng. Pot trie '1870' 30 H»L 
mets, okullea, with bat (rings marrd. tgp Prscivall Sp. 
Diet., Detabollar, to beats out the battening* in a |we«.c of 


3 . attrib. a. in ancient warfare, battering* 
engine, an engine constructed for breaking down 
walls ; so battering-machine , Battering-bar. 
b. in modem wan are, batter in g- train, a number 
of cannon specially intended for siege purposes ; 
so battering-artillery , -tannest, •gun, -piece. 
o. battering-charge, the full charge of powder 
for a cannon. 


a *774 C01 lyes Hitt. Rug. 1 1 . 84 He assaulted the castle 
. . with battering engine*, s^e Guors Greece 11. Ixaxt. X. 
560 He distributed his army into two parts, each provided 
with battering machines. 

b. 1177 Homnshfd Citron. 111. 875/1 They rained their 
siege, checflie bienuae they had no (treat battering pe trees to 
ouerthrow the walles. day Load. (.ft*. N& 3310/0 Having 
ordered a I'min of Battering Artillery to be provided. >793 
Han way Trap. I. vu. xcvii. 45a Ten pieces of large b ium 
battering Cannon. t8ie Wklunoi^in 111 Gurw. Disp. V. $i>) 
They are bringing a Battering Train into Spain from France. 

0 *8(8 Atom. Star 17 June, A charge of icoib. u» now 
cunsidcied the full batteriitg cliarge. 188a Pall Atoll G. 13 
Apr. 0/1 With a full battering charge (owlb. of iMwden. 

Battering (btctariip, ppl. aJ ; also 6 batring, 
[f. as prec. * *ing*.] That batten or violently 
assails with blows. 

1989 Gascoigne Flowers, Hearts, etc. 090 Such liatring 
tiro this paraph 1 1 Jet here bewruies. 1791 Cowfkr Iliad v. 38 
Town-battering Mare! 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. Ui. soa 
The bauering violence of has impassioned rhetoric. 

Ba tteziag, ppl- 2 Arch. [L liATTXR v :* + 
-INO^.] Leaning away from the perpendicular, 
with an inward or receding slope. 

id# Iv* Fortif. The rampler must be raised, scarping, 
banering, or comming in, for eucry one foot of height, one 
foot of scarp*, xiej P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 339 The 
. . Battering surface, whence all project urss arise. 

Battering-ram. ff. Battkiunq vbl. sb. 4 - 
Rah. Cf. L. aries ram, battering-ram.J 

1. An ancient military engine employed for 
battering down walls, consisting of a beam of 
wood, with a mass of iron at one end, sometimes 
in the form of a ram's head ; (also fig.). 

i8it Bible Fork. iv. a Set battering rains against it round 
aliout [cf. Covkruale Esek. xxi. aa liatell-ranune*]. 1778 
(jibbov /Vi/. 4 F. I. xiv. 330 The battering-nuns had Shaken 
the walls in several places. *8xS Bkntmam Ch. Eug. 55 In 
the hands of Lancaster . . the Bible . . worked as a battering* 
r.im against the Established Chur. h. 1I40 Thislwai.l 
Grenc VII. lix. 3*4 Battering-rams, each 150 feet long. 

2. iransf A blacksmith’s hammer suspended and 
worked horizontally. 1884 in Wermicil 

Battert : see Battard. 

Battery (ba'tari). Forms : 6 battery#, bat- 
trio. -tre(e, batory , 6- 7 b*ttry(e, -orie, 6 battery, 
[a. F. balttrie ( 7 3 th c.) ‘ heating, batiering, a group 
of cannon \ etc. ( • Pr. bat aria, Sp. bateria , It. bat * 
leria\ f. battre to bent : m-c -erv ] 

I. The action of beating or bMtering. 

1 An assailing with blows : spec, in l.aw, an un- 
lawful attack ujion another by beating or wound- 
ing, including technically the slightest touching of 
another's person or clothes in a menacing manner. 

1931 Ei.vot Gov. mi. 1.(1337)149 Intennedlynge sometyine 
is vyolent as hairyc, open murder. x8ei Shaks. Twel. -V. 
iv. i. 36 lie haue au action of liatiery against him. 179a 
Fielding Amelia 1. ii. Wks. 1784 VI IL 160 Charued with 
a battery by a much stouter man than himself. s96i G. Duff 
Pol. Sum. 117 Murder, to say nothing of assault and battery, 
has been . . an everyday matter. 

+b. A mark of beating ; a wound or bruise. Obs. 

MMfl Shaks. Pen. 4 Ad. 406 For where a heart is hard they 
mike no battery. 1630 ( ity-Atatch 1. iv. in Harl. Pods). 
XIII. ai8 Lets feel : No batteries in thy head, to signify 
Th' art a constable. 

+ 2. The beating of drams; sometimes a par- 
ticular kind of drum-beat, perhaps that giving (he 
signal for an assault. Obs, 



BATTINO, 


0 

1991 Oaiiard Art Ware w 11S The moot lie and apt tint* 
. . ought to ba ihewed by . . stroke or katteria of drums to 
the footeraeo. itfef Markham Souidiers Acrid. , The Dram 
doth beat . . a call, a march, a troope, a battalia, a charge, 
a retrait, a battcrie, a reliefs. 

1 8 . A succession of heavy blows inflicted upon 
the walls of a city or fortress by means of artillery; 
bombardment. To plant battery : to prepare for 
each an attack. To lay battery to: to carry it into 
execution. To change one's battery : to change 
the direction of attack. Obs. exc. fig. 

1948 Hall Chron. Hen. VI it. an. 13 (K.) The battery of 
the walies ducorages vs not. 2387 Tuabbrv. Trag. T. (1837) 
47 Planting battrie to my fort. 1003 K nolle* Hut. Tories 
(1638) 304 He laid battery to the wal four daie*. 1667 Mil- 


ton P. L. xi. 696 By Battcrie, Scale, and Mine, Assaulting. 
173a Lidiard S ethos II. ix. 979 The most violent battery 
would have weaken'd their walls, 
b. tram f. or Jig. 

»§6a Vrron ititf*\K Strong Battery against the Idolatrous 
Inuocation of the Dead Saintea. 1840X0. Digby Part. Sp. 
9 Nov. 4 Mischiefs which have . . layed battery eitlter to our 
Estates or Consciences. 1633 Fuller Ch . flirt. 1. f 6 The 
scaling of the swelling Surges, and constant Battery of the 
Tide. 1S63 Orote Plato I. xix. 530 Plato, .changes his bat- 
tery, and says something against these enemies, 
t o. Battery piece or piece of ballety : a siege gun. 
1370 Sir R. Const* (ilk in Lodge Illustr. Brit. Hut A 1838) 
1 . 909 With three liattery pieces.. went to the siege of 
Huine. 1848 Petit. Eastern Ass . 18 Was it ill done to fill 
the Tower with . . great pieces of battery? 

II. The apparatus used in battering or beating. 

4 . A number of pieces of artillery placed in 
juxtaposition for combined action ; in Military 
use, the smallest division of artillery for tactical 
purposes (corresponding to a company of infantry). 

Technically, including also the artillerymen who work the 
guns, the drivers, and horses. In Horse batteries . the gun- 
ners are carried partly on the carriages and partly on horses. 
In Field batteries wholly on the carriages ; Garrison bat- 
teries art bodies of artillerymen serviug heavy guns in forts 
or coast batteries. 

IMS Fardte Facions 11. xi. 346 To plante baterics, make 
Ladders, and suebe other thiuges necessarie for the siege. 
173a Lrdiard Setkos II. vm. 163 Ha will begin to work his 
batteries. 1803 Wklmnoton in Gurw. Diep. II. 986 You 
will have a breaching battery of two 18 pounders and one 
re pounder. 1881 Man. Artiil. Exerc. 109 The centre 
battery halts when the rear battery wheels to the left, 
b. Jig., e»p. in phr. To turn any one's battery 
against himself. 

*8?* J. Bell II add on's Answ. Osor. 8«b, Three wordes 
oncty may suffice to overthrow the whole Battryc of these 
three Invectives. 177* Smollett Humph. Cl. f t Bi 5) 1B1 
The fellow who accused him has had his own battery turned 
upon himself. 1813 Lamii Elia Scr. 1. xxviii. 1*865) 931 You 
think he has exhausted his battery of looks. 

5 . The platform or fortified work, on or within 
which artillery is mounted (sometimes including 
the guns or mortars there mounted). 

1390 Marlowk end Pt. TambnrL in. lii, The bringing of 
our ordnance . . into the battery. 16B8 Load. Gas. No. 9378/3 
We had finished a Battery of three Mortars. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) H h 9 b, Those on the lower battery are 
M pounders. xBxo Wellington in Gurw. Dish. VI. 346 The 
batteries and works erecting at Cadis. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxx, She coutinued her destructive fire . . from 
the main-deck battery, 
b. transf or fig. 

E ijlt J. Bull H addon* s Answ. Osor.. Before you had raysed 
■ Battrye agaynst Luther. 1684 T. Burnrt I'h. Earth 
i'hese [burning] mountains are ns so many batteries, 
ted by Providence in several parts of the earth. 169a 
Bbntlky Boyle Leri. iv. 111 The Towers and Batteries 
that the Atheists have raises! against Heaven. 

8. Phrases and locutions. Battery-wagon : one 
In which are carried tools and materials for repair 
of the battery. Cross batteries : two batteries 
playing upon the name point from different direc- 
tions. Enfilading battery : one which sweeps the 
whole line attacked. Floating battery : a heavily 
armed and armoured vessel intended for bombard- 
ing fortresses. In battery : (a gun) projecting in 
readiness for firing through an embrasure or over a 
parapet Masked ballety : one screened from the 
enemy's view by natural or artificial obstacles. 
Out of or Jom battery : (a gun) withdrawn for the 
purpose of loading. 

1813 Wki.ijngion in Gurw. Dish. X. 487 On what days did 
you disembark the artillery? . . On what days did you put 
them in battery? <837 Caklylk Fr. Rett. 11. v. 1 . 57 Wondrous 
leather-roofed Floating-batteries . . give gallant .summons ; 
to which . . Gibraltar answers Pliiiouiially. i86x Gkn P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxvfi. 914 Do not go probing 
for * masked batteries’ to run your heads Against. 

7 . Mining. The set of slam)*, usually five in 
number, that work in one * mortar * of a stamp-mill. 

1881 S. Jennings. Vis. IVynaatlv iii. 69 Eight batteries of 
five gravitation stamps each. 1884 Century Mag. XXVII. 
993 batteries, where the quarts is pounded Into white 
mud. 


8. Dyeing (See quot.) 

1737 Millar Gant. Diet. n. v. Anil, ITie second fvat] is 
called the Battery. . It is in the second that they agitute and 
beat this Water impregnated and loaded with the Salta of 
the plant [Indluo|. 18x3 Enryel. Brit . X. 987/a A battery, 
consisting of a kettle, containing water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. 

III. (from 4) A combination of simple instru- 
ments, usually to produce a compound instrument 


off increased power; applied originally with a 
feference to the discharge of dectricuy from such a 
combination. 

8. Electr. An apparatus consisting of a number 
of Leyden jars so connected that they may be 
charged and discharged simultaneously. 

*748 Franklin Lett. wka. 1840 V. bob An electrical battery, 
consisting of eleven panes of large sash-glass, armed with 
thin leaden plates. s 8 as Imibon Sc, 4 Art I. 340 When a 
number of Jam are thus connected it is called a battery. 

.lilt Carlyle Sari. Roe. in. 339 Till your whole vital 
Electricity . . is cut into two isolated portions of Positive 
and Negative (of Money and of Hunger); and stands there 
bottled up in two World- Batteries ! 

10 . Galvanism . An apparatus consisting of a 
series of cells, each containing the essentials for 
producing voltaic electricity, connected together. 
Also used of any such apparatus for producing 
voltaic electricity, whether of one cell or more. 

180s Sir H. Daw in Phil. Trans. XC 1 . 400 The third and 
most powerful class of Galvanic batteries . . is formed, when 
metallic substances, oxidable in acids . . are connected, as 
plates, with oxidating fluids. xBxa — Chem. Philos. 169 
Zinc, copper, and nitric acid form a powerful battery, c 1863 
J. Wylor in Circ. Sc. 1 . 290/1 No arrangement equals Grove’s 
platina battery. 

11 . Optics. A combined series of lenses or prisms. 
. 1867-77 Chambers Aetron ., An eye-piece .. intermediate 
between the 1st and and of the 'battery.' 1879 Warren 
Astron. iii. 40 The best in.Htruments pass the beam of light 
through a senes of prisms called a battery. 

12 . Apparatus for preparing or serving meals. 
[ » F. battcrie de cuisine ; perhaps from next sense.] 

18x9 Rkks Cycl. s. v. Battery , Some make battery for the 
kitchen, battcrie de cuisine , comprehend ull utensils for the 
service of the kitchen, whether of iron, brass, copper, or 
other matters. 1883 G. Bouciiton in Harper's Mag. Apr. 
695/1 Our tea battery caine in. ( 1884 — ibid. Aug. 334/a 
The feasting batteries of the . . guilds. 

IV. 18 . Metal, or articles of metal, especially 
of brass or copper, wrought by hammering. 

150s Arnold Chron. (1811) 74 Watery for the bale, xij d. 
*377 Wilts 4- Inv. N. C. (1860)414. ii panes of battrye wey- 
inge xv/A 174a H. Hines Specif. Patent No. 46a Raising 
copper battery cold in common battery mills. x8xa I. Smyth 
Prari. Customs 107 Black Lutten . . and Battery. .This last 
is known by the dint of the mill-hammers upon the kettles. 

attrib . 159a Wills 4 Inv. Al. C. ( i860) 359 Kettell of ballre 
mettell. 280a Rkks Cycl s. v.. Battery-works include pots, 
saucepans, kettles .. which though cast at first, are to be 
afterwards hammered or beaten into form. 2885 Birmhnt. 
Directory , The Birmingham Battery and Metal Company. 

V. [C£ OF. baterie 'sorte dc reinpart ' (Goac- 
froy) ; ? an extension of 5 ; or can it be related to 
Battkk vP ?] 

14 . An embankment. 

17 Dp J. Robertson Agric. Perth. 976 A battenr of stone, 
to jom another island to the main land, i860 Smiles 
Engineers III. 156 The expense of cuts and batteries 
(since called cuttings and embankments) 011 the different . . 
lines. 

16 . Mining, a. A bulkhead of timber, b. The 
plank closing the bottom of a coal-chute. Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881. 

Battil, obs. f. Battkl, Battle. 

Batting (bartiij), vbl. sb. [f. Bat v.\ jA 2 .] 

1 . The action of using or striking with a bat : 
t a. formerly in washing or smoothing linen {attrib. 
in batting-staff, dog, etc.). 

i6xx Cotgr.. Tiatoir , a Launderesses hatting stafle. 1798 
W. Hutton ram . Hutton 98 A girl of fifteen . . lad Lug water 
into her pail { while standing upon her batting-lag. 

b. in Cricket. 

2773 Gent/. Mag. X 1.1 II. 451 The hay may rue, that is un- 
hous'd, The batting of that day. 288a Daily Tel. 37 May, 
Messrs. Thornton and Schultz opened the batting for the 
Gentlemen. 

0. Beating out the impurities from raw cotton, an 
operation now superseded by use of ' opening' and 
‘ scutching ’ machines. 

2829 Pantologia, Butting Machine. . for beating and denn- 
ing cotton. 2835 17 kk P/utflS. Mattuf. 351 Batting cotton by 
hand . . seems by far the hurdest work in a factory, .and is 
’somewhat similar to threshing corn. 

2 . concr. Cotton fibre prepared in sheets for quilts 
or bcd-covers; cf. Bat sb* 13. 

2873 H. Wood Therap. (1870) 645 For some purposes a 
stronger batting . . is prepared. 1883 Century Mag. OcL 
8x9/3 Filtered through six layers of cotton batting.' 

Battish ibartij), a. [f. Bat jA 1 + -ISI1L] 
Befitting a bat, bat-like. 

c 2700 Gent/. Inst rue. (1739) 2 Why Men should dote on 
Shades, and range in Obscurity . . a cattish Humour. 

t Ba'tttas*. Ohs. rare"*, [f. Or. Bdrroy stam- 
merer (see Battological) + -ibm.] Tautological 
repetition ; » Battolooy. 

1627 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. v. 198 The frequende of re- 
peating it, to which his Batti«n»e* . . and his abliominable 
Cramhes giue the only occasion. , 

Battle (boc‘t’1), sb. Forms: 3-6 batayle, 4-6 
batalle, -ayl, -ail, 4 batell, -al, 4-5 bataille#, 
batel(e, 5 batayUie, -gill, -eyl, -oil, -ells, -111, 
{Sc.) battalia, 5-0 batelte, battayle, battal(l, 
5-7 batell, battell, 6 batyl, battalUe, -ayl<J 
{Sc.) battal, 6-7 battail(e, batle, 6 -9 battel, 6- 
battle. [ME. batayle , •aile, - aille , a. OF. bat- 
aille (*It. battaglia , Sp. bat alia ) vulgar L. bat- 


BATTLX. 

/glia, corruption of late L. battudlia, neut. pt of 
adj. * battudli g, f. late L battu-tfre to beat (peril, 
of Celtic origin). BaUudlia is mentioned by 
the grammarian Adamantlus or Martyrius (KeU 
Gram. Lad, viL 1 78) as a neut. pi meaning 4 eker- 
citationes militam vel gladiatorum *: Caauodoriua 
(Kell ibid.)i reproducing the passage, adds, *91181 
vulgo battdlia dicuntur. like murdlia, mirabtUa, 
bibfia, and many other neuter plurals, battdlia came 
to be used as a feminine sing, in Romanic.] 

I. A fight, fighting. 

1 . A hostile engagement or encounter between 
opposing forces on land or sea ; a combat, a fight. 

1097 R. Glovc. 369 pare, as he batayle was, an abbey ha 
let rcre . . pat ys yeluped in Engelond, abbey of M batayle. 
C23U Chaucsr/ W.6x At mortal baiailles loataylis] haoda 
he been fiftene. 1477 Earl Rivers tCaxton) Dictes 64 A 
man tliat fled venquisshcd from a bataille. xaa hPilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 2531) 4 The victory in many great bateyles. 1333 
Covrrdale x Chron. xxi. Cont- t Of certaine betels wmen 
Dauid winneth. 1339 Br. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. 
vii. 18 Our king . .shall fyght our battailles for us. 1003 
Camdrn Rem. (2637) 49 The sea-battell at Actium. 264a Pa. 
Kupiiur Dec tar. 3 In a battell, where two Armies fight. 
1708 N kwton Chronol. Amended Introd. 7 Before the Battel 
of Thermopylae 1808 Scott Mann, vl xxvi, Wide raged 
the battle on the plain. 

b. With various qualifying attributes : 

Close battle, a naval battle at * close quarters/ in which 
the ships engage each other side by side. Piicheit battle , a 
battle which has been planned, and of which the ground has 
been choocn beforehand, by both sides. Plain battle, 'open 
field,’ fair fight. Generals battle . a battle in which the 
issue turns mainly upon the skill of the general, as contrasted 
with a soldier's battle, in which the main clement is the 
courage and energy of the soldier. 

1509 Rastkll Pastyme 11821)64 He slew. In playne battayl, 
Grosms, kynge of Wandalys. 1396 Shakm. Pam. Shr. 1. ii. 
306 Haue 1 not in a pitched battell heard Loud larums? 
1840 Napier Penitu. War VI. xxil iv. 969 It [Passage of the 
Bidassoa] was a general's not a soldier’s battle. Wellington 
had with overmastering combinations overwhelmed each 
point of attack. . «« 5 ? E- Warbuhton Crete. 4 Cross L 36 
The signal for * close battle ’ flew from his mast head. 2852 
Creasy Deris. Battles 11864) 187 To encounter Varus’s army 
in a pitched battle. 

2 . A fight between two persons, a single combat, 
a duel. Trial by battle : the legal decision of a 
dispute by the issue of a single combat. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3463 Bituix vn-bom a batel blind, c 2430 
Lyuo. BoJias 11. xxix. U5 j> 4) 65 b, Romains By singulcr 
batayle had wonne the victory, c 2440 Protuh. Pan>. 26 
Batayle, pugtta , due/lum. 1336 Chron. Grey Friars (1853) 
13 A gret batle rose betwene Roberte Glocitrc & Arthur 
Ormesny in Smythfeide. 2393 Shahs. Rich. II, 1. i. 99, I 
say, and will in baltaile proue . . That, etc. 2641 Termes 
de la Ley 39 Baltaile is an ancient triall in our l*aw, which 
the Defendant in appenlc of murder, robbeiy, or felony, may 
chuse. 2642 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1699) I. 356 The House 
afterwards Ordered a Bill to be brought in to take away 
Tryal by Battel. 2629 Rkks Cycl. s. v. Battle, The last trial 
by battel that was waged iu the court of common pleas at 
Westminster . . was in 1571. 

b. An encounter between two animals, especially 
when set to fight to provide sport, lienee battle- 
cock, a fighting cock. 

1603 Vkrstkgan Dcc.Iu.tell. viii. (2698) 984 Beasts of bat- 
taiie. as is .. the bcare. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. iu. 36 His 
Cocks do winne the Baltaile, still of mine. 1622 Markham 
Countr. Content. 1. xix. The breeding of these Cocks for 
the battail, is much differing from those of the dung-hill. 
2704 Loud. Gas. No. 4005/4 Thera will be . . a Cock Match 
. . for 6 Guineas a Battel. 

3 . Battle royal, a fight in which several comba- 
tants engage {spec, applied to a cock fight of this 
character) ; a general engagement ; a * free 1 fight ; 
hence fig. a general squabble. 

167a J. Howard Alt Mistaken t. (D.) Hist— now for a 
bat lie-royal, 2687 Dr vdrn Hind 4 P, n. 948 Though Luther, 
Zuinulius, Calvin, holy chiefs Have made a battel Royal of 
beliefs. x8ba N f.lkun in Nicolas Dtsp. VI. 17S We may as 
well have a Battle Royal, Li ne-of- Battle Ships opposed to 
Ships of the Line, and Frigate* to Frigates. 2860 Gkn. P. 
Thompson A udi Alt. UI. cl 1 Cockerels crow across a ditch, 
till they gel up a battle-royal, 

4 . (In certain phrases) : The favourable issue of 
a combat, victory (cf. game, match, race). To give 
the battle : to grant victory. To haute the battle : 
to be victorious. It is half the battle : (said of 
anything which contributes largely to success). 

c 2400 Vwaine 4 Gaw. 1003 Whether is the better?. .He 
that has the batalle. x6xx Bible E cries, ix.11 The race is 
not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 1849 Marryat 
Valerie ii. Youth . . is more than half the nattle. 

6. (Without article or pi.) : Fighting, actual hos- 
tilities, conflict between enemies, war. 

a tjooCursorM. 6970 Whenne kat kei to bataile pda VMS 
Barbour Bruce l 105 Durst nane of Walls in bataill ride 
c 1400 Destr. Trey iv. 1916 Pollux . . Braeehit into batell & 
moche bale wroght. <*1430 Life St. Rath. <1884) 62 The 
tyraunt Maxence went in batayle ajenst the Emperour 
Constantyne. 1933 Covrrdale Josh. ii. to They wanne 
them ail with battayl!. >396 Spenser F. Q. ii. l 97 Ha 
steede . . did cruell battell breath. ««* , Ho *™ 

938 Two ages he in battel honour gain d. 187a Rubeim 
ForsCiav. xiv. II. 8 The best men still go out to battle. 

1 6 . A continued state of hostilities between two 
or more armed forces, a wat. Obs. 


x 38a Wyclip Wist. xiv. 99 In gret bataile [xffis war] or 
vnkunnyng Hucnde. 1387 Treviba Higdon Rolls Ser. IV. 
153 pe bataille |mt heet bellum Sociale. 134a Udall Eraem . 
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Apcph. tfiab, SylU.*madt rivite'lattail With Marius m 
Paynsm. Barclay's Jugurth, Bj, The Romayn* bad thre 
notable and famous batayla agaynate tha Cartoagincncaa. 

I. Jig. Strife, conflict, contest, straggle for victory. 

e*im WVc U 9 Ssrm. Sal. Wka. 1871 Il 7 J«o BataiUa and 

stryvyngis in plaa ahulden ba forsaken of Criatene men. 
c 148s Sigh Myst. (>88a> iv. ixv8 Hla net bataila Ha bad 
on croaae of tree. 193s Covkkualb Ps. hr. ai Their mouthea 
are softer then butter and fat haue they bateU in their 
mynda. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. 1x711)113 The Battel be- 
tween tha antient and modern Books. ifei Stanley Jew. 
Ck. at 146 Round this famoua prayer was fought a battle 
of words. 1884 Kimosuey Lett. U878) II. 197 It is curious 
to watch the battle between the two waters, quite unmixed, 
owing to their different specific gravity. 

II. Hattie array, an army or battalion in array. 
8. A body or line of troops in battle array, 

whether composing an entire army, or one of its 
main divisions ; — Battalion, arch, (since c 1 700). 

, 1330 R. Bbumnk Chrm. 376 , 1 ae an oste . . oomand bi bataiks 
ten. rips WilL Paterae 336a Alle his burnes bliue in x 
baiailes he sett, c 1400 Dtitr. Troy vi. 0x33 Gird furthe 
into grese with a jrret batelL 148a Caxton Chrm. Eng. 
ccxxvii. 934 Kyng Edward in a felde fast by creacy hauyng 
iij batayla countred and met with philip of vaioys hauyng 
with hym iiij bataylles. 1360 Whitbmornk Art Warrt 
(1573) e> b, A Maccdonicall FallangCj was no other wise 
then is now a days a battaile of Swicsere. 9998 Shaks. 
x Hen. IV, iv. i. sag What may the Kings whole Battaile 
reach vnto? n*IU rrkt Theor. IVarres 111. L 3a Whereof 
we frame our battels or battaillions. 1884 S. Clarks Tamer, 
lane 8 He divided his Army into three main Battels. 1897 
Potter Anita. Greece III. vL 58 Their Phalanx is . . a square 
Battail of Pise-men. a 1718 Rows Lucan (1807) iix The 
joining battles shout. 1814 Scott Ld. teles vi. x, In battles 
four beneath their eye. The forces of King Robert lie. 
b. Jig. A martial array, a line. 

159a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. civ, On his [the boar's] bow-back 
he hath a battle set Of bristly pikes. 

1 9 . (More fully called * great ' or ‘ main battle *) : 
The main body of an army or naval foice, as dis- 
tinguished from the van and rear, or from the 
wings B attalia 2 c. Battalion i b. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fay tee of A. 1. xxiii. 71 After thefynt hataylle 
that men calle the forwards oommeth the grete bataylle. 
1394 Siiaks. Rich. ///, v. iii. 999 They thus directed, we will 
follow In the maine Battell. 1835 Fuller Ch.-Hist. vm. 
i 36 IV. i7x He suffered Wyat his Van and main Battell 
. . to inarch undisturbed . . to Charing Chrossc. 

1548 W. Patten Ex bed. Scot, in Arb. Garner III. 83 Our 
three Battles kept order in pace. . The Foreward, foremost ; 
the Battle, in the midst ; and the Kerewurd, hindermosL 
a x6x8 Raleigh Invent. Shipping $ o A Vanguard, .of these 
hoyes . . with a Battaile of 400 other warlike ships, and a 
Rea re of thirty. 1833 I.kstkange Chat. /, x 1a So terrible a 
shock, an . . disordered both Battail and Rcrc. xS68 Kirk 
Chas. Bold I II. v. iii. 436 The artillery, .was divided between 
the vanguard and the 1 battle/ or main body. 

1 10 . Battle array ; =» Battalia i. Obs. 

1570 87 HoLiNSHEn Scat. Chrm*. (1806) I. aoo Seeing the 
enemies readie ranged in battel. 1998 Sir F. Vkre Comm. 
37 He should march on roundly to the enemy where they 
stood in batteL 

III. Phrases (chiefly in sense 1). 

II . In obvious phrases, ns To have, keep , make, 
smite, strike, battle (all obs.) ; to bid (obs.), offer, 
refuse, acceft, take (arch.) battle ; to Join battle ; 
also, to do battle, to fight ; to give battle ; to attack, 
engage ; to pitch a battle (cf. pitched battle in 1 b). 

IS97 R. Glouc. 5x4 Hit metle horn atte laate . . at Lincolne 
. . & smite there an bataile. a 1300 Cursor AT. 471 Ajeyn 
him )af he batail grym. 1480 in Pol. Kel. A L. Poems ( 1866) 
185 tie world biddih me bataile blxjf. X 47 S Caxton Jason 
76 They had batayll togeder. 1470 83 Malory Arthur 1. 
iii. His enemies .. did a great battle upon his men. 1493 
Act ix Hen. FI I, Ixiii. Pream., Divers . . re red Want, and 
made Bataill ayenst him. 13x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 
(1848) x8x William Conquerour Fight a stronge bated. 134a 
Udall Erasm. Apoph . 336 a, The battail was kept in 
Cherronea. *377 Northbrookb Dicing (1843) 64 To make 
battel vpon the Sabboth day. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen . VI, v. iv. 
66 Here pitch our Battaile, hence we will not budge. 1399 
— Hen. V, 11. iv. 54 When Creasy Battell fatally was strudke. 
161 x Bible Gen. xiv. 8 They Joyned battell with them, in, 
the vale of Siddim. 1698 H. Moss Antid. Ath. 11. viiL 1x7 
He did bid battel to the very fiercest of them. 1897 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 38a Before the Battel joins. >793 Dr Fob 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 125 Shall we give battle to the 
imperialists or not T ^ 1847 Maxwell Viet . Brit. Armies *70 
He advanced with sixty thousand men, determined to offer 
battle, sfigs Creasy Deck Battles (1864) 48 Miltiades im- 
mediately joined battle and gained the victory Ibid. 149 
He should abstain from giving or taking rattle. 1893 
Kingsley Westw. Hoi xxxL (1878)4081110 Spaniard had 
refused battle. 1881 R. Stevenson Virg Puerisque 85 We 
must strive and do battle for the truth. 

12 . Line of battle : the position of troops drawn 
up in battle array in their usual order ; tne line or 
arrangement formed by Bhips of war in an engage- 
ment. Hence line-of battle ship, a ship of sufficient 
size to take part in a main attack ; formerly, one of 
74 guns and upward. 

1699 Addison King M\*c. Wits. 1796 1 . xx Spain's numerous 
Fleet . . Cou’d scarce a longer Line of battel boast, syxo 
lumd. Gan. No. 4700/1 Eighteen Men of War, all of the Line 
of BatteL 1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) A a, In the 
line, or orderof battle, all the ships . . are close-hauled. 184a 
Wellington -in Gurw. Disp. X. 316 The army .. made up in 
the form of what is called 'a line of battle/ xtSfOmA. 
Mag. Feb. Life Man-ofWar, The typical vessel— tha two- 
decker llne-of- battle ship, say of eighty guns. 

IV. Combinations . 

18 . General relations : a. instrumental with pa. 


pple., as battle-scarred, - slain , -spent (exhausted 
with fighting), - wriihen (twisted in struggle), b. ‘ 
attrib. with sb., as battle-day, -din, •hymn, -line, 
-order, -painter, -picture, -place, -rank, -shout, 
-smoke, -song, and poetical combinations without 
limit, nearly all of the present century. 

1701 Land. Gan. 3694/4 Mr. Alexander van Goal on, the 
Battel-Painter. 18x4 Byron Lora 11. ai, The battle-day 
They could .encounter as a veteran may. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
teles iv. xxx, To wreak thy wrongs In battle-line. 183s 
Carlyls Sort. Pee. 111. vili, The steel Host, that yelled in 
fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela. w$m Tennyson 
Elaine 808 Battle-writhen arms and mighty hands. 1863 
O. W. Holmes! To Gen. Grant , Our leaders battle-scarred, 
lira Bryant Iliad L iv. is The battle-din was loud. 

14 . Special combinations: Battle array, for- 
merly battle-ray, the order of troops arranged for 
battle ; battle-ory, a war-cry, a slogan ; battle- 
field, -ground, the field or ground on which a 
battle is fought; battle-piece, a painting >f a 
battle, a poetical or rhetorical passage describing 
a battle ; + battle-ram, a battering-ram ; battie- 
etead {arch.), place of battle ; battle-word, war- 
cry ; f battle-wright, a warrior ; battle-wlae adv., 
in manner or order of battle. 

133a Huloet, "Battayle arrays, in fourma or order of 
battayle, turmaiim. c x6oo Rod. Hood ( Ritson) xii. 66 The 
King is into Finsbury field Marching in * battle* ray. 1618 
Bolton Floms(ib&\ 934 Athenio. .puts them under Banners 
into "battel ray. 1840 Thislw all Greece VII. IviiL 985 The 
two armies were drawn up in "battle-array. 1814 Scott Ld. 

! f teles vi. xxxii, He shouted loud his "battle-cry, * Saint 
ames for Argentine !' 1879 Pall Mall Budg. xa Sept. 8 
he noisy "battle-cries that are put into their mouths. x8xs 
Byron Ch. Har. 11. lxxxix. The "Battle-field, where Persia's 
victim horde First bow’d. x8ao Scott Abbot xxii, The 
French and F.ngliah have . . made Scotland the "battle-field 
on which to fight out their own ancient quarreL x86g Mill 
Exam. Hamilton 154 The question of an external world is 
the great "battle-ground of metaphysics. 171s Shaftesb. 
Ckarac. (1737) III. 379 Representations of the human pas- 
sions; as we see even in "battel-piecen. 1867 F Herman 
Norm. Cong. 1 . v. 971 Verses which echo the true ring of the 
"battle-pieces of Homer. 1333 Covkrdalk Eeek. xxL as To 
cric out Alarum, to set "baicTl-rnmmes agaynst the gates. 
1373 Harbour Bruce xiv. 301 [Thai] lcvit in the "battell- 
stede Weill mony of thar gud men ded. 1339 Myrr. for 
Mag., Jack Cade ix. 6 And "battayle wyxe to cum to blocke- 
heth playne. x6aa Marbe Aleman’s Gusman dA(f. 11. 333 
Wee did presently "battell-wise cast our selues into a Wing. 
18x4 Scott Ld. oft skew, xxvii, Sinks, Argentine, thy "battle- 
wonl a xjoe Cursor M. 7495 Yon ea a stalworth "batail 
wrighL 

Battle, variant of Battel sb. 

Battle, battel (bwtT), a. Obs. ex c. dial. 
Forms: 0-7 battill, battell, batle, battle, 6 
batel(l, 7 battel, 8-9 Sc. b&ittle, bettle. [For 
the etymology and mutual relations of this and the 
cognate Battlb e.n, data are wanting ; accord- 
ing to present evidence, the adj. appears earliest, 
beug found in Scotch in 1513. Its form and sense 


ng, profit, 1 

to under Batten vA; with suffix as in brittle, 
bruckle , fickle, newfangle, and OE. etol, drincol , 
wittol. This would give as the primary sense 
'given, tending, or fitted, to improve, better, fat- 
ten, etc.' All the related words have a smack of 
Northern origin: * battle or bait tic grass * is still 
common in south of Scotland. 

Tha non-occurrence of bat, while its presumed derivatives, 
battU f battable,batful,batsome, are so frequent in 1 6-1 7th c., 
is a difficulty; as is also the fact that batt-le, butt-able point 
to a verbal rather than a substantive base, and yet can 
hardly have been formed on batt-en.} 

1. Of grass or pasture : Improving or nutritious 
to sheep and cattle ; feeding, nourishing, fattening. 

1313 Douglas AC net's vi. x. 95 With battill gers, fresche 
erbis and grene suardis. « <n Brixenden Liry 1. (1899) 13 
To refresene thaira with thebattell gers thairof 1841 Best 
Parm. Wte. (18561 98 A battle, sweete, moist, and (as wee 
say> a natural! grasse, and doth the sheepe much good, staa 
Scott Pirate 111. 189 (Jam.) We turn heather into green- 
sward, and the poor yaipha into bait tie grass-land. Mod. 
{Roxburghshire), Hillsides covered with fine bailtle grass. 

2. Hence, of soil or land : Rich, fertile, produc- 
tive, fruitful (properly in pasture, but sometimes 
generally). 

c 1540 Brinklow Complaynt iv. B. v b, Y" most batell and 
frutefuU grownd in 1 ngland. 19(3 Hyll A rt Garden. ( x 593) 
6 A fruitfull profitable, and a batle ground. «8ax Holland 
PUny I. 47a The soile is exceeding battill and fat. 16*0 — 
Camden's Brit. 11. xoa A plenteous and battle countnr for 
feeding and raising of cattelL 1609 Bunas Fern. Mon. L 
(16931 B j, There is no ground .. whether it be battle or 
barren. 1693 W. Robertson Phraetol. Gen. 914 Battel or 
fruitful. ferttUs. 1807 Hogg Mount . Bard 194 (Jam.) On 
Eurickra brittle haughs. 

Battlff (bse-tl), v. 1 Forms: 4 bataille, -al«, 
4-5 -ail, $ -oylle, - 81 ( 1 , -ol, -11, 6 -ayle, battalia, 
7* battle, fa. F. bataille-r (1 ath a in Littr£) to 
fight, f. bataule Battlb.] 

I. intr. To fight, to engage in war. (Now rare 
in literal sense, in which fignt is usual.) 

1339 R. Bimmi Chrm. aja In fdnkeng of rile Hs k 
balailed in h* M c 1374 Chaucer Booth, u iv. 18 Whom pri 


ban aeyn alwey batrileu and dafendan goode men. ope 
Deetr. Troy iik 945 Thaae halefull brelher batail ao kmge. 
1483 Caxtoh Gold. Log. 430/1 This . . fexter bataymd and 
foughte agaynst the heretykes. 1393 Shako. 3 Hon. VI, ft. 
v. 74 Whiles Lyons Warn, and battalia for their Dannea. 
1704 Rowe Ulysses ProL 8 To seek Renown And Battel for 
a Harlot at Troy Town. t8gi Caklylb Sari, ffe. ii. viii, 
To , . Imttle with innumerable wolves. 

b. Jig. To contend, maintain a (usually defensive) 
struggle, e.g. with or against pestilence, bigotry, 
the waves, etc. 

saoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) 1. vIL 73 To resist 
and batayle in this present lyfe. 1709 Swist Libel Dotany 
Wks. i?S 5 IV. L99 His virtues battling wfeh hb plaos. xlaa 
Srott Abbot vili, A lively brook, which hottleo with every 
•tone *hst interrupted Its passage. 1878 Gukeh Short HdUL 
713 Walpole battled stubbornly against the cry of war. 

c. (with indefinite object) To battle f/(iit. and fig.). 
*7*4 Addison Sped. No. 356 79, I was battling it across 

the lable with a young Templar, xfax Byron Sardan. v. 
i. 60 They battle it beyond the walk 1883 Browning 
Fetish tags F. X41 So we battled it like men. 

+ 2 . tram, and ref. To put into battle array, 
form into battalions, embattle. Obs. 

1330 K-BRUNMaCAtmiTo pan cried Richard on Me, * Now 
hatrie vs belyue.* ctggoSyrGcner. 7809 Thei bstriled hem 
in ranges fiftene. 

3 . tram . To give battle to, fight against, assail 
in battle. Also Jig. 

c 1309 Pol. Poems (1839) H- 9 Cristes felth is every dal 
assailed . . and batriled. 1390 Gbbbnb Orl. Fur. (15991 3* 
To battaile him that scorn cs to iniure thee. 1763 Tuckbe 
Lt. Nat. 1 . 39 llie work . . of battling the opinions of others. 
i8ss Dickinson in Jrut. E. Agric . Sec, XIII. 11. 037 The 
calves are suffered to battle each other in loose slieds. 

4 . Phrases. 

1794 South ky Boi. Bay Eclog. iii. Every step that he takes 
he must battle his way. 1873 B. Taylor Faust 11. iii. II. 103 
Here a lesson grand was battled to the end. 

tBaiftle, V * Obs. Forms : 4 batayle, -aile. x 
battaile, 7 battel : see BATTT.an ppl. a * [a. OF. 
bataillic-r, - eillie-r ( ~ Pr. batalhar ) to furnish with 
batailles ' battlements,* temporary or movable tur- 
rets of wood, etc. erected upon walls when besieged; 
formally the same word as bataille battle, though 
the sense-development is not clear. Later OF. had 
also in same sense batillier, bastillier, either a dis- 
tinct formation on bastille (see Bahtjllk), or re- 
fashioned afterthis word, which eventually displaced 
bataillicr, so that mod.F. has only bastiller : in Eng. 
on the other hand the word followed the phonetic 
course of battle. See also Battlxwckt.] 
tram. To fortify or furnish with battlements. 
(Usually in passive : cf. Battlkd ppl. a.-) 
c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 9909 pis casts!.. of loue and 

S aue . . is . . batriled aboute al wtb Mile, c *373 Barsoub 
mce 11. aax Perth . . then wes wallyt all about With feile 
towns rycht hey hattaillyt. ci6s8 Fletcher Woman's 


towns ryent hey rattatllyt. cxOsB r letches Woman s 
Prize 111. iL 1x0 lie have it batteld too. 

t Battle, battel (lxrt' 1 ), V.a Obs. Forms: 
6 battill, battell, 7 batle, 7, 9 battel, 6- battle. 
[See Battle a., of which this appears to be a deriva- 
tive, and cf. the synonymous Batt-en v.\ 

(As we cannot be quite sure whether the pr. pple. in the 
earliest instances is irons, 'feeding/ or intr, ‘thriving, 
flourishing/ the order of development is uncertain. If de- 
rived from the adj., we should expect the earnest sense to 
be * to render pasture or land battle, to fertilise/)] 

I. transitive. 

f 1 . To nourish cattle, as a rich pasture does ; to 
feed or nourish (men or beasts). Obs. 

1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke Pret 3 The fktte b&tleyng 
yeorth of the Paraphrase. 18x7 Collins D%f. Bp. Ely u it. 
i9o As they may wish wcl to the childe. that are not particu- 
larly put in trust to battle it, or to giue it tuck. <833 A. 
Wilson fas. /, 43 A Courtier from hu infancie, Batteld by 
Art, and Industrie. 1893 Moure, ft Bknn. Health's Imfrvv* 
190 Snails . . towards winter, having . . batled themselves fat 
with sleep. s86a Fuller Worthies l 099 (see Baitlino 
PPL a* «r 

f 2 . To render (soil) fertile and productive. Obs. 

i6ix Corns., Engraieser un champ, to battle it. or make 
it fertile. s88a Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 399 Ashes are a 
marvellous improvement to battle barren ground, /bid. tit. 
40 Dove . . is the NUus of Staffordshire, much battling tha 
Meadowes thereof. 

II. intransitive. 

+ 8. Of men and animals : To grow fat, to thrive. 

1373 Turbkrv. Veneris. 189 The badgerd battles much 
with slepe and Is a verie fat beast. x<oi Holland PHny 
ix. xxxi, In autumne and spring they battle and wax fat. 
*8* Traps Comm, x Pet. il. a Like the changeling Luther 
mentioneth, ever sucking, never balling. 1899 Colbs, Battle, 


as cattle turned into rank ground, impascor, vescor . . Battle 
[get flesh] pinguosce. 17 si Bails y. Battle, to feed as Cattle 
do; to grow fat 

f 4 . To become fertile and fruitful. Obs . 

1378 Foxk A. 4 M. To Rdr. f ij b, These with fatues of 
their bloud dye cause it [fieldesof the church] to battail and 
fiructifie. 1578 Chr. Prayers io Priv. Prayers Q. Elia. (1831) 
5x6 l*hat the good seed . . battle, as in good ground, and 
bring forth plentiful fruit 


bring forth plentiful fruit 

t Battle, v 4 Obs . [t freq. of Bat vA, or var. 
of Beetle; cf. Batting and Batler .1 tram . 
To beat (dothes) with a wooden beetle du 


To beat (dothes) with a wooden beetle during the 
process of washing, or in order to smooth them 
after they are dried. See also Battling vbl. sbA 
1570 Lavms Manip. 38 To battle clothes, excuton. 



BATTUBAGE, 


BATTOXiOGICAL. 


* Battle* variant of Batellb. 

t BatUeaffe. Obs. [Of uncertain etymology 
Win) meaning? 

ijjsi Ord. R. Housth 195 Grindekg of Whoa, Mesaur- 


u«, Getridge, and Battleage of Wheat. Bread, and Mud* 

Battle -ax* -am. (tertlistdis). 
of ax used 


1 . A kind 


Middle Ages. 
ctdbo in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 367 Bow and spier, 
And tattle -axe, their fechting gear. 1^37 Test. Ebor. (1855) 


2 . A halberd or bill carried by guards. 

17N Lend. Gem. No. 4S36/s Hie Excellency on 


iMf LotuL Goa. No 453$/* Hi* wceuency proceeded to 
theGastk, attended by the Privy-Coundl. with the Guard 
of Battel-Axes. 1714 JHd. No 39*9/6 The Company of 
Foot-Guarde armed with Battel-exes. 

Battled (Urt’ld),/^/. a. i [f. Barli v 1 + -id.] 

1 11 j * ir j • 1 ii-i: 


1 . Ranged la battle-array; disposed in battalions. 

sgpe Wvrlrv A r m or io 46 He eomnioned braue Dukes, 
•tout Earles and Lordee In tatteled armes before him to 
appeere. dp OaosaSoa CneoL xviii. 313 Site could not • . 
stay the 1 battled pestilence.' 

2. pott. Fought, contested. 

iIm Scott Lady if L. 1. xxxi, Soldier reel 1 Thy warfare 
o'er. Dream of battled fields no more. 

BMUftd (bae t’ld), ppl. a. 2 Obs. exc. poet. Forms: 
4 bateyld, -ailed, ayled, (Sc.) battallt, 4-5 
baytayled, (, 5 r.) battallyt, 5 batfld. 6 batteled. 


-eld, (Sc.) battel! t, 7 batted, 7- battled, ff. 
Battle v* 4 -kd : cf. OF. kataillU now bastille.} 
1 . Fortified with battlements ; embattled, 
r spaf E. E. A Hit. P. B uij For bon watz so bygge 
baytayled alofte. c 1400 Rom. Ross 416s Lest ony tyme h 
were amayled, Ful wel aboute it was tatayled. >600 
Fairfax Tasso xiu. xlviiL 044 Built like a bailed wail. 


■tie Scott Laity ef L. v. nix, The ceetle'e tattled verge, 
■lips Tennyson Dream Fair Worn sso The valleys of grape- 
kuded vines that alow Beneath the battled tower. 


loaded vines that glow Beneath the 1 
+ 2 . tram/. Having an edgeo 
h battlement ; crenelated. Obs. 


or outline shaped like 


c 1306 Chaucck Nonas Pr. T. 40 His comb was redder 


than the fyn coral, And hatavld, as it were a cartel waL 
(irefl Tost, Ebor. 41836) 1. 318 Unum gobellum . . cum oper- 
culotatellato. sftaefl) Ibid. I. 404, j. taurreus .. cum Uga- 
clone tatilde.] 

t Battled Ctoefld), ppl.a.* Obs. Also 7 batted, 
battilled. ft Battle v* + Of animals: 

Nourished, led up, fattened. Of pasture, land; 


battilled. ft Battle v .* + -*n.l Of animals: 
Nourished, led up, fattened. Of pasture, land; 
Fertilised, manured. (Commonly well-battled.) 

' 161 s Corea.. Vns Jilts bism advenuS. well proeued, well 
bovm ..well batned. or bailed. >6x6 Surfl. & Mamkh. 
Countr. Farm eta Well manured and bailed ground. Ibid, 
jtt In a free and well battilled ground. 

Bittlsdors (bart’ldflsj), sb. Forms : 5 batyl- 
doure, -dore, batylledore, (batyndore, badll- 
dore), batlldure, 6 -dove, batil(l)dore f battel- 
dore, 7 battledoore, 6-9 batttedoor, 6- battle- 
dore. [Peril. ad. Pr. batedor 'beater*; cf. Sp. 
baiidor applied to instruments as well as to persons, 
f. batir to beat ; Minsheu gives a Sp. batador, with 
the meaning of a beetle used in washing. But his- 
torical connexion with these Romanic words is not 
proved, and the date offers difficulties. If we refer 
the first part to Battle v\ or to Bat, the -dove 
remains without satisfactory explanation ] 

1 A beetle or wooden ' bat * used in washing, also 
(when made cylindrical) for smoothing out or 
- mangling* linen clothes; hence also applied to 
similarly shaped instruments, e.g. the paddle of a 
canoe, a utensil for inserting loaves Into an oven* 
or glass-ware into the kiln, etc. 
c 1440 Prump, Patv . aj Batyldoore. or wamhynge betylle, 


'58s Fsritorium, tatyn- 
a Cestk. Ansi. 17 BadU- 


a hollow tree, driuen . . by battledores, tfigg Quota's Clos. 
Open, 999 (D.) Rowl them (the gumtals] with battledores 


playing with a shuttlecock. 
■lorio, Polotta , a scoo| 


b. The game played with this by two 
who strike the shuttlecock to and from each other. 

syif D'Uxrev Pills (18701 II. 301 Have you teen Battle- 
dore play. Where the Shuttlecock fly* to and fro one? 178a 
Cowrea Let. to Hilly Doc., ! . . have been playing at battle- 
dore and shuttle-code. S9t4 Scott in Lockhart (An# L 311, 


dors and shuttl 


bo called from its usual shape. Hence battledore 
key, an abecedarian. Oh or dial. 

. d)N W. Romrsom PkeasooL Gen. 1x5 A battledore book, 
or Horn-book : Aboudarinm. Ibid, A Battledore boy or 


as a weapon of war in the 


Horn book-boy. 1697 G. Rami sad Harr. Tumor's Halt o 
O. H. has Printed . . a Battle-dam to teach them to speak 
true English. 1877 K. Peacock Manley (Lime.) Glass* 
BatUedoor. a piece of cardboard on which was printed the 
A. B. C., the Lord's prayer, and a lew short syllables, em- 


it. 70 Unam Meant de opumu, et optimum baStUx. *84 fi 
Lane, Witts II. 93 Abo aty bateU axe w** all other hamlslie 
haUmgyng to my bod la igN Sham. Tit. A. 111. L >69 
Rear'd aloft the bloody Bank axa 176a Hume Hist. Eng. 

J l. (1603) xiv. 13I Clan Ms adversary to the chia with a 
attle-ax. 1890 Pasacorr Peru IL aij Long knots and 
battle-axes edged with copper. 


ployed sa a sutatitute for the horn-book. They were in use 
here, in da mn * schools, thirty yearn ago. * He doesn't knew 
hU A. 15. C. firm a faattkdoor perhaps refers to this. >884 
ifas. Banks In his 01 m Hand xx, Behold the kd with 
battledore or book before hiau 
A B sttbdors bnrloy : a species of cultivated 
barley (Hordeum teocritm) with short broad ears, 
also called Sprat barley. 


1848 Milburn in JmL R. Agr/c. See. IX. n. so6 The variety 
of barky usually sown k Chevalier .. the * battledore,' aa 
old variety, is nearly extinct. 

5 . Phrases. Not to know a B from a battledore 
(arch.) : to be utterly illiterate ; 7 0 say B (or Bo /) to 
a battledore (obs.) : to open one's mouth in speech 
(c £,to say Bo l to a goose ) ; hence, battledore is ailiter- 


otively used along with if in various locutions. 

*988 87 Foxic A. 4 M. II. 474 He knew not a B from a 
nor ever a letter or the book, ijpa Narhk P. 


battledore nor ever a letter or the book. 199a Nasme P. 
Ponilotss yo b, Now you talke of a Bee, He tell you a tale 
of a Battle -dore. 1099 — Lent. Etude Wks. 1885 V. 197 
Kuery man can uy Bee to a Battledore, and write in prayse 
of Vertue. sdre Bp. Mountaou Diatribse 118 The Clergy 
of thb time were . . not able to say bo to a battledore, m 
J. Taylor (Water P.> Wk*. 11. 43/1 Crittckn . . l*hat of a B. 
will make a Battledore. 1877 [see rj. 1884 Black Jud. 
Shahs, xxi, Foolu that scarce know a B from a tali led oor. 

Ba-ttladoro* V. [f. prec. sb. (in sense a).J To 
drive, toss or fly to and fro. 

1858 Bubhnkll Ssrta. NemL(ft 181 Battle-dooring always 
in opinions and dogmas. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Apr., Honest 
men were not to be battlcdoreU and shuUlecocked thus be- 
tween names and names. 

tBattltfol, 11. Obs. rare — [f. Battle sb. 1 
+ -fitl .1 Full of strife or conflict ; contentious. 
c *409 Pkcock Refr. 348 To seke aftlr the surer to him 
weies than aftir the hardir and the bateilfuller weies. 

Battlfrment (bm t’lmdnt), sb. Forms : 4-5 
batelment, 5 -ellloment, 5-6 -llment, -llle- 
ment, -ylment(e, battllment, 6- battlement. 
[ME. btitei/l- t batayle -, batelment ', a. OF. *ba- 
faille -, ^batei l lenient, t bat ail Ur ( — Pr. batalhar), 
OF. had also (later) batiUement , f. ba(s)iiUier t 
whence Caxton's batiUement : as to the relation of 
the two forms see Battle v .*] 

An indented parapet at the top of a wall, at first 
used only in fortified buildings for puri>oses of 
defence against assailants, but afterwards in the 
architectural decoration of ecclesiastical and other 
edifices. The raised parts are cal led cops or merlons, 
the indentations embrasures or crenelles, 

R. E.Altit.P. B. 1459 Knbanad vnder batelment with 
bantellm qtioynt. 1443 Test. Ebor. (18331 II. 89 Ad factumra 
unius tatilment super ecclcsiam predictam. 1475 Caxton 
Jason too b, Som ran to the creneaulx or batiflements of 
the walles. *593 Shaks. Rich. It , 111. iii. 3a This Castle's 
tatter'd Battlements. s6iz Bibi.e Dent. xxii. 8 When thou 
buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a battlement for 


thy roofe. 176a H. Walpole Vertue' s Anted. Paint, uy 86) 
I. 169 The battlements of all the said chapels and porenea 
*814 Scott Wav. lxiii. The battlements above the gates 
were broken and thrown down, 
b. loosely for ' embattled roof.’ 

*598 Siiaks. John 11. i. 375 These scroyles of Anjou., stand 
securely on their tattelments. 1677 Moxon Meek. E.verc. 
(1703 ) 157 Battlement , a flat Roof or Platform to walk on. 


But Battlements are more properly Walls built about the 
Platform to inclose it. *803 Brmtrd Ped. Tour H- 470 
Presently appeared, upon the battlements above, some 
female forms, arrayed in white, 
o. transf. A crenelated brim on cups, etc. d. fig. 
The towering summits of ihe mountains, the roof 
of the heavens. 


dore, batUdure, kecten. rugs HAarenaLo Divorce Hen. 
VIII (1878) 176 [She] all to beat her yokemate with a wash- 
beetle or battledore. >617 F. Mormon Urn. 1. tx Boats of 


Open. 99% (D.) Rowl them (the gumbals] with battledores 
into Iona pieces, and tk them up in knots, and so dry them, 
sire J. Platts Bk. Curios, 579 A Ijumdrese . . turning the 


'clothes up and down with her hand and battledore. 1883 
Knmseiedg* sa June 371/0 The loaves are inserted, .by means 
of a Oat battledore with a long handle, called a * pecL* 

2 . An instrument like a small racket used in 


\ Pail Mail G. 18 J 


LORio, Poletta , a scoope or batledore to play at 
tenia with. 1890 Locks Rduc, Wks. 1819 IX. iso Play- 
things . . as tops, gigs, battledores. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos 
(*850) 974/9 The drattkeoeks fluttered from the link deal 
battledores. 


posed to . . battlement the top of the wall 

BfottUmfrntfrd* ppl. a. [f. 


Famished with or surmounted 



The quality of being ' battle,* fertility. 

1998 r loiio, Vborti, lertitiik, fruitfidoes, 1 


kmkuller, a. OF. iatmilBor, f. bataiUo Battle. In 
mod. Eng. perh. directly £ Battle ?.] One who 
battles or fights ; a warrior, a fighter, 

. « I)M K, AUs, 1493 He wan of that load the hosoc, And 
Utony nohk batelar. 1409 Caxton Faytes qjA, 1. x. 98 
Tne right worthy and preu bajtailler (Jena the remain, sflfie 
Q, Roy. Apr, 410 Kourit tattlers with the world- 
t M < ttlfrT 2 . ^Ar- rare, AUo 7 batteUer. [f. 
Bat ridt + -n 1 .] 

1. One who beats with a * bat * or * battledore.' 

t68e Fullbr Worthies iv. 49 Capping anciently eel fifteen 

distinct Callings on work . . 9. Dyers. 10. Battcllers. xx. 
Shearers, tyre Stents Sunt. (Strype 1734) II. v. xvL 318. x 
Carders, spinners, knitters . . dyers. Battlers, shearers, 

2 . A small bat to play at ball with. 


trite Haluwell refers to Howell. 

3 . A utensil for battling clothes, [see Batlkb.] 
Battler 8, var. Batteluh (at Oxford). 
BattlftSOtte (bert’la^m), a.l rare. [f. as piec. 


+ -boms.] Given to fighting, qi 
1097 Dally Nows to Nov. 6/t 1 o be 
not be battlssome. 


quarrelsome. 

Me strong, France needs 


f Ba ttiMoma* a* Obs, rare. [1. Battle v.z 
+ -nom.] Nutritious. 


xfi*7 J. Cahtes Plains h Comp. Expos. 93 The most foyson- 
aWe and battlcsome wore, and Ordinances of God. 


Battling (ba-tUg), vbl. sbJ [f. Battle vX] 
The action of the vb. Battle ; fighting, conflict. 

esjoo A*. Aits, *00 Nyne and twenty ryche kynges, To 


361 After 
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on him bataylyngee. 1860 Fnouuk Hist, Eng. VI. 
Iter forty years or battUng with the stormy waters. 
Bayne Posit. Rev. L xolne United Kingdom is now 


attrib. zl«6 Kane Arc. Exp. 11 . xxix. 089 The familiar 
localities of the whalers' battling -ground. 

t Battling* vbl. sb.- Ups . Forms : 4-5 bat- 
talilyng, 4-6 -alyng, 5 batayliug, 6 bate ling, 
-eljug, -ailing, baUalling, -alyng, -elyng, 7 
battling, [f. Battle v* + -1 mg 1.] 

1 . The furnishing with battlements, embattling. 

1906 in MS. Reg. Tost. Ebor. VI. 173 (Robu Drayton .. 

leaves 301.) to the edificacion of a new rooff w* batching of 
the church, igav Lease. 4 Ckosh. Wills (1854) 5, 1 giff to the 
tatelyng of the church ol Northen xxxiijr. iiyrt r . 

2 . toner. Battlement work, battlements. 


*376 Barbour Bruce in. 136 That hattalyng fr. r. battaill- 
vng], withouten dout, .Saffit thair liflik 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Trey IL xi. To reyse a wall With belay ling and creates 
marciall. 1540 Coventry Ace. in T. Sharp Dissert. (1835* 
19 For mendyng the tateling yn the toppe " ' 


1430 Lydg. Chron. 
ivhng and creates 


ip For mendyng the tateling yn the toppe of the pagent, 
niu£ sdao Shm.ton Quix, iv. xi. II. 140 Two foot broud of 
a Plank on the Battling*. 

t Battling* batteling* vbl. sb . a Obs. Also 
7 batting, p. Battle + -inoI.J 

1 . The action or process of causing to grow or 
thrive ; nourishing, feeding ; fertilizing, manuring 
of land. b. intr. A growing fat or thriving. 

a *6*6 Surpl. AMarkh. Countr. Farm 918 You Shan helpe 
it [the earth] by such manner of tatteliiiK as hath becne 
spoken of. 1690 Fuller Pitgnh it. viil 177 A jolly dame 
no doubt, re appears by the well-battling of the plump boy. 
Ibid. 11. x. 917 The well tailing of the Giants bred in 
Philistia . . attests the fertility of Lheir soil. 

2 . That which 'battles* or nourishes; feeding, 
food: a. that which nourishes animals; food, 
victuals; b. that which fertilizes land ; manure. 


160s Holland Pliny I. <08 The fruit it selfe of the earth 
is a bailing to the eartn. s6sx Cotgr., Morchc , food, 
victual Is, cheere, batling. 1616 Surfl. ft Markh. Countr. 
Farm 37* Anie other sort of dung or tailing. *630 Sher- 
wood, Battling, vrvrrSy manger, tnorthe. 


wood, Battling, vtvrt v, manger, monAo. 

Ba’ttling. vbl. sb X Obs. ex c. dial. [f. Battle vP 
+ -ino 1.] like action of beating with a 'bat,’ 
battler, battledore, etc. ; in quot. attrib. 


1919 Hormam Vulg. 939 b, Fet 1111. battyllyng roddis [r/ di- 
cnw J to bretc this wolk. *878 H ai.lt well Diet . , Battling - 


cwoij 10 Duuc in» worn. 1070 rai-liwili. sour., sunning- 
stone , a large smooth-faced stone . . by the side of a stream, 
on which washerwomen beat their linen to clean it North. 


*444 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 98 Unam ped am rcupl coopertam 
cum batelment deauraUm trsgJP m G uteri Loti. Cur. II. 
337 A standing Cuppe withe a Cover and Batilments of 
silvar. *667 Milton P. L. i. 749 Thrown by angry love 
Sheer o’re die Chrystal Battle men (s. t86o Tyndall Gtac, 


silvar. *007 Milton F. A. 1. 749 1 brown by angry love 
Sheer o’re die Chrystal Battlements. t8fe Tyndall Gtac, 
1. ft 16. 119 The torn battlements of the mountain. 

a. Comb., as battUment-wisc adv. 

*6*6 Surfl. ft Markh. Countr. Farm s«» A smooth 
board, six or seuen ynches square, and cot battlement-wise 
at each end. 

Bft’ttltma&t* V. [f. prte. sb.] To furnish 
or deoorate with battlements. 


Battling (Iwtliij ),///. a. 1 ff. Battle v.‘ + 

-IMG 8.1 Fighting, engaged in conflict : combative. 

*7#7 /. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon O . Wks. 1794 1. 491 
The mighty tattl'ing Broughtons and the Slacks. 1834 R. 
Mudie Brit. Birds (t 841) ll. 51 The gold-hnch .. is some- 
what of a battling bird. 1840 CaslVle Heroes iv. ■ 185S) a ' 
The much-end unng, hard- worn, ever- tattling man. 
t Ba'ttling* ppl- a. * Obs. Also 7 batting, 
[f. Battle v a + -ino 2 .] 

(As manure battled pasture, or made it battle, and as 
battling pasture battled the cattle that fed or battled on iq 
it is in some cases not possible to be sure whether ' fertile 


or 'fcrtiliriog' *■ the notion intended.) 

1 . Nourishing or fattening to cattle ; hence, fer- 
tile, productive, fruitful. 

1548 (see BATrLB ».» *4 1969 Goi-dino Ovids Met. yn. 

(1593) *64 (It) took® rooce And thriving in die tattling 
aeyk in Dttigeotts foorth did shoote. rigep Gesbms Pr. 
Boom ix. 4 The tattling pastures ladels*. r, laid) with krne. 


[f. prec. sb. or vb.] 
by battlements. 


16*3 F lorio Meat aims n. xlL (183s) 336 The walks or 
battlements of an high tower or steeple, it they be tattle- 


mented. s8e6 Scott Woods toc k (a 839) 179 A battlemented 
portaL S873 G. Da vim Mount/* Mere xxiv, *13 Lurid 
flames seem springing from abosy the battlemented rocks, 
i Bltttonw, Obs, \i. Battle a. 4 - -mjmJ 


Bacm ix. 4 The tattling pastures ladeLv. r, laid) with krne. 
site Fullbr Worthies 1x840) I. 365 The isir peeture nigh 
Haddon . . so incredibly battling of cattk. . , 

2 . gen. Nourishing, making to g 


gen. Nourishing, making to grow or thrive ; 
firing to soil ; nutritious to man. 


Bftttle* 1 (bartlai). Forms : 9 batelar* fi ba- 


-enr, agent-noun f. kataiilUr to Battle ; also ME. 


fertifiring to soil ; nutritious to man. 

1665 FardioFacions 11. vtii. 164 The battling breathe of the 
gernk Wrest wimte sglg Goldiisc Ouids Met.xsA*m' 
359 Udders full of tatlane miEre. sise Houaus Camden s 
Brit . «- 996 A tetttng frwtfcU Hugh, or humour. 

B&ttloua : see Hattaimn» a, 

Battologioal Urt/ijrdsUfU).-- P 

+oAkyM a stammerer* one who repeats himself 




BATTOZ.OAI8T. 


needlessly *Mih The Or. word i* f. the persona! 
noma BArwi (tea the story la Hetodottts,iv. 155) 
+-Xiryot speaking, speaker.} Given to battologr. 
X*3 C Reads /An/ Cm* 1 L xlv. too The bettologteU 


Battologlfft (b*qr tod^Lt). [f. as prec + -1ST.] 
One who needlessly repeats the sansa thing. 

shlGAiian Hisrmsp. 384 What perfect Batcokgirta they 
art; what dicks they make . . in their Prayings. 

Battologilf (-lftdgaiz), v . : also 8 -iaa. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ill ; cf. Gf. ferrskyHir,] 

1 . tram. To keep repeating (a word or phrased. 

tfei Sis T. Herbert 7 mr. (1077) sot Battologizing the 

names A Hough Whoddnw and Mohumet very often. 

2. intr 1 o repeat words or phrases with needless 
iteration : to multiply words. 

171a Sib P. Kino Const. Prim.Cto x. 11 (1713^ 37 When we 
pray, let us not battolodse. a 171* Blackali. Whs. 1793 1. 
4S0 Uo not Uattologka in yoor prayers, says Oar Saviour. 

BftttolOgy thfetylddgi). Also 7 -logie, -logon, 
[sd. Gr. fiarrokoyta vain repetition, n. of quality f. 
fiarrok&yot : see Battologioal.] A needless and 
tiresome repetition in speaking or writing. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Co^fnt. Rhem. N. 7 *.(i 6 iS) 14a The 
Marginall notes . . are meere Batcologics of loathsome repe- 
titions. 176* Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 440 We are warned 
again* the nartology or vain repetitions of the heathens, 
1S18 Southey in Q. Rev. XIX. 96 Away then with .. the 
battology of statistics. 

Batfcon, -oon(e, -oun(e : see Baton, -oon. 

II BfettM (batw ). Also p battu. [F. ( - Pr. 
batuda , It. battuta, L. type batuta) 'a beating, a 
beat-up/ sb. formed on fcm. pa. pple. of bait re to 
beat. (Analogous to those in -ata, -adb.)1 

1 . The driving of game from cover (by beating 
the bushes, etc. in which they lodge) to a point 
where a number of sportsmen wait to shoot them. 

*8«6 Conti. Afar. LX XXVI. 1. 414 The keen Sportsman .. 
and a favoured Tew, on a set day, have the Grand Battu. 
i860 All i'. Round No. 71.485 A battue is a contrivance 
for killing the largest quantity of game in the smallest time, 
with the least amount of trouble, by a small select party. 

at t rib, . 1849 Cob men Speeches 5a That modern innovation 
of battue shooting, which was not known in 179m 

2 . irons/, a. A beat up, a thorough search, b. 
Wholesale slaughter, esp. of unresisting crowds. 

1854 Col. Wiseman Fahtola 1. viiL 43 Ordered a grand 

E cral battue through every part of the house where Syra 
been. 1864 Hi'kk in Scot A br. I. lv. x6a The great battue 
of St. Bartholomew's flay. 

3 . The game thus driven from cover, 

1849 in Smart. 

II Batture (II bat/ 7 - r, bat iii '-i). [a. F. batture 
bottom of a sandy or rocky shallow.] A river- or 
sea- bed elevated to the surface. Also attrih. 


1856 Olmsted Slave States 464 The great capability of our 
batture lands for the production of rice. 186* J. Kennedy 
IK Wirt I. xix. 99a Constructed certain works upon the 
beach, or batture, as it was called. 

II Battuta ibatt/ 7 t&). Mm. [It. n. of action f. 
battere to beat : cf. Battu k.] The beating of time. 

1819 in Pantologia . xSBo Grove Diet. Mns. s.v., *A 
batuta,* like ' a tempo/ means a return to the strict beat. 

Batty (bee ti), a. ; also 7 battle, ff. Bat sbA + 
•T.] Of or belonging to a bat, bat-like. 

1590 Siiaks. A fids. N. 111. il. 36$ Slcepe With leaden legs, 
and Hattie- wings doth creepe. 18*3 E. H. A. Tribes on 
frontier 69 The fruit-bat or flying-fox . . would not be a bat 
at all but for . . a strong batty smell. 

Batune, obs. f. Batoon, Baton, esp. in Her. 

Baton : see Bath sb.* 

t Ba*twell. a. Obs . rare— 1 . [f. bat- (see 
Batten v 4 ) + well.] - Hatful, Battle 0. 

1534 Wmittinton Tally os Offices 1 (1540) *9 Groundes that 
be notwell . . brynge moche more fruyte than they raceyvcd. 

Batwing : see Bat sbA 

II Bata (bats). Also 7 batte, 8 bat. [Ger* 
bats, baits ; prob. taken at a plural, bats, whence 
as sing, bat 17-1 8th c.] A small coin worth four 
kreuzers in Switzerland and South Germany ; 
originally having as device the bear of Berne, 
where it was first coined. 

sdss tr. Gmsalvids Sb. Inqttis. 73 Halfe a riall . . is as much 
as a dutch batte, and is worth . . 3 pence sterling. 1793 
Chambers Cyst Shpp . , Rat, in- commerce, a small lmse silver 
coin, curreift in diver-* parts of Germany and Switzerland at 
different prices. 17*3 Hanw ay Trav. 1 176a) L vit. xciv. 434 
The currency of sucha coin as their bats and driers must be 
detrimental. 1796 Nugent Gr. Tour II. *83 In Franconia, 
you meet with batms, eighteen of which make a dollar. 

Baa-: for forms so beginning sec also Baw-. 

Bauben, -bin, variants of Bawbee. 

Baublah, T for Babibh a. 

09841 Be. Mount agu Acts 4 Mon. (1649) t*g It b as 
haubish a discourse as the former. 

BftllUs (bfb’l). For forms see the senses. 
[Probably two original words are here blended; 
(1) OF, babel, also baubel 'child’s toy, trinket, 
plaything* ; whence also the dim. baubelct (Littrd, 
%.v!habiote), bsubelet (Godef.), adopted in Eng. at a 
very early date as Bcauhblr, q.v. The etymology 
qf the F. b uncertain ; it is very doubtful whether it 
can be connected with mod.F. labials In same sense, 
which Littrd thinks derived from d root bab-. 
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appearing In L babuhes babbler, fool, It. bobbed 
tomans silly, Pr. baban fool, and perh. in Eng. 
baby, (a) ME. babyll, babulle, balls, translated 
librilla , is evidently connected with t bablyn to 
waver or oscillate, libriUars / 'babtlynge waver* 
ing, oseillatio , tibriUacio* ; see Babblb v. g, Bab* 
BUNG vbl. sb. 3, which has been suggested to be 
a frequentative derivative of bab or Bob v. It 
must, in any case, be distinct from the OF. word. 
But the 'fool's bauble’ (see sense 4) may, so far 
as evidenoe goes, be from either, according as it 
was named from its shape or its purpose, or may 
blend the two notions ; it has certainly been asso- 
ciated phonetically and in idea with the 'toy* 
senses, and has probably coloured the later use of 
these, in which 'childish' and 'foolish' are united.] 
(If mum x has no connexion with the ‘ fool's bauble,' it 
would be better treated as a distinct word under maw- form 


t L An instrument consisting of a stick with a 
mass of lead fixed or suspended at oue end, used 
for weighing, and apparently for other purposes. 
Forms : babyll(e, babulle, 5-6 bable. Obs. 

e 144a Promp. Part/. 90 Babulle or bable «*». r. babyll) 
librilla. fegwa* c 147s in Wright Voc. 963/1 Bod/rtlh a 
Vt Librilla), dong (Tdogfbabylle. 1483 Cath. Angt. 17 Bu- 
Wile, pUrma. 1970 Levine Manip. /194 Bable, pogma. 

The Catholicon explains Pogma, 'baculua cum mama 
plutnbi in summitate pendente, et, ut elicit Cornutus, tali 
baculusccnici ludebant/ The Ortus V'<k. explains Librilla , 

* instrumentum librandl, idem est percutiendi lapides in 
castra, i. mangvmnt, a bable, or a dogge malyote.’ it is not 
easy to say in which of the&e senses fegnm and librilla 
corresponded to ' bable.' 

1 2 . A child's plaything or toy. (Now obs. t 
except as coloured by 3, 4). bonus: 4 babel, 
5 babull 0, 6 baby 1 , babell, 6 - 7 bable, 7 - 8 b»wble, 
7- bauble (fu-st in Shaks. Folio 16a 0 . 

c 1460 J. Ruhskix Oh. Wurtuir in Halves Uk. (1868) 1 17 He 

t ut no good can . . He shade ncuer y-thryve, fierfore take to 
yra a babulle. c 1595 Skelton Rfplyc. 175 Marked in 
your cradeia To bears fhgottes for babyla. 1590 Namiie 
Pasquils Apot. za To beguile iny argument as women do 
their children . . when they giue them a bable to play witliall. 
i6xx Co-rcR. PonpPo, a nabie; a puppet or babls. 165a 
St\ t ary Dissect. 94 Give the childe his liable before he cry. ‘ 
1791 Cow pe* Yardly Oak 17 Thou wast a bauble once, a 
cup and ball, Which babes might play with. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xix. 70 The little hand which there Played with the 


8. A showy trinket or ornament such as would 
pleaBe a child, a piece of fiucry of little worth, 
a pretty trifle, a gewgaw. Forms as in 2. 

c xaso PoL Songs 335 Nu nis no squier of pris .. But if 
that he bere a babel and a long herd. 1581 J. Hell Had- 
don's Anton. Osor. 41 b, To abandone images out of Churches 


to finde no want of any such payrrted babies. 1384 R. W. 

1 Hazl. Dodsl. VI. 976 Amber, jet, 


Three Ladies Lend, in 


coral, crystal, and every such bable That is slight, pretty, 
1596 SifAKB. Tam. Shrew iv. iii. 8a Paltne 

:n -a — n 4 a a/.i — 


and pleasant, 
cap . . a bauble, o silken pie. 


16m Burton A not. MeL 11. 


iii 11. (165x1 315 Coats of armes . . and sut h like babies. 1740 
H. Walpole Corr. I. 69 A little uox ofliawbles that I have 
bought for presents. 1740 6 * Mrs. Dblany Lift 4 Corr. 
(1861) III. 386, I send yon enclosed what 1 am sure you 
will value above a Bath bauble,— the picture of a friend. 
sSoa Mar. Kdgrwortii Moral T. (i8t6> I. lv. 18 Forester 
looked upon a watch ns a useless bauble. 1803 Bristkd 
Pedes t. Tour I. 303 We treat women su If they were pen tty 
idiots, little baumes. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. u iii. The 
knighi's baubles become the aldermans badges. 

4 . A baton or slick, surmounted by a fantastically 
carved head with asses* ears, carried by the Court 
Fool or jester of former days as a moek emblem 
of office. Forms : 4 babulle, «-6 babel, babyll, 
6-7 bable, 7- bauble (first in Shake. Folio 1613). 

TCX370 K.Robt. Cysitle 161 in Hail. A. P. P. I. 975 Thou 
art a role, seyde the aungelle, . . 7 hy babulle schalle be thy 
dygnytd. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 994 The Kinges fble.. 
that with his babel plaide. 1909 Barci.w Shyp of Polys 

a bnbylL ij 


(1874) 1 . 89 Such Is a 'foie and wefl worthy a baby] 

f ... A — : A.. L!. IJj 


Shaks. Tit. A . v. L 79 An I dent holds his bauble for a God. 


x6ix CottJR. s. v. Pot, If all fooles babies bore, wood would 
be very dec re. iSsi Soott R'enihv. xxv, The licensed jester 
. . brandished his bauble, 
b. allusively . 

s *43 S, Mf.wcr in Hatton Corr. (1878) [Cromwell! then 
conianded that bable to bee tAken awaye. 01676 white- 
lock's Mom. 1 Bute MS.), He bid one of his soldiers take 
away that fooles bable, the Mace. 

f 0. To desen>s tbs bauble ; to Rive (0 person) the 
bauble : to make a fool of, befooL Obs. 

1099 Brought oofs Lott. v. 17 Not sparing the holy fathers 
of the Church . . but fitting some the bable . . befooling the 
penner of the Creeds, stab Day Its of Cuts 418811 107 If m 
any thing your wits d ee t ru e the babie, tie in that. 

6. la various transf. or fig. senses (from 1, 3, 
coloured by 4) : a. A childish or foolish matter 
or affair ; a piece of childish foolery. 

SMf Folks Hsskinds Pari. 456 Their Agnus Dei, their 
gnuncB of thft> Triaitie, and eudi other gaudes and babieiE 
agfla Goumno CoUnm on Deui. cd. 6e8 A sort of pelting 
babies or ceremonies. 16x3 With kr Sat. / 'unity in Southey 
Comuu-pL Bk. Ser. u. <18491 30s If the salt fall towards 
them at table, Or any such uka superstitious bnUe, Their 
mirth is tpoil'd. «6y* True Non-Con f. Pref., To apologise 
the seriousnSssejtjMit I have used in confuting such ^a 


B Imbte. sl«8 Macaulay in Trevelyan /. ffe ( 18761 1 1 
i Right Honouruble Indore my name is a bauble. 


fb. fig. A childish or fooUih person, a tillf 
triflar. Obs. (la quo*. 1606 parts. mbabblerA 
arts* 8n J. Mum Dtoty 37, 1 petseivit el ona ea yet 
I wax bo 4 an ignonm babble, sioa Bmaks. Otto «v. i.140 
Thither comes tha Bauble, and fiuls me thua about nqr 
neck, ip* Morgan Algiers 1 . Pref. 17 Nor can I bring 
[the CoKcombj in without aa apoloqy for kuamapciug my 


Worthy Audience with a Bauble of h . 

f o. ‘ A mere toy' ; applied to. q nachlae, etc* 
considered too small or weak for actual W6rk. Obs. 

i6ti Suaks. Cymb. iie L 97 Hi* Shipping <P0ore iguorunt 
Baubles/. .Like Kggeaheis mou’d vpon their Surges, iht 
J. Taylor 1 Water P.) Soiges qf ferns, in Farr S. P. InBM 
304 Jehovah with a puff was aula Tomake ambitious Babel 
but a bable. 174B Amion Key. 11. tv. 168 It was impossible 
such a bawble as that could pass round Cape Hom, 
d. A thing or article of no valuer a paltry piece 
of rubbish. 

1634 J, Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Rater Kent re The Spanish 
potato he holds as a bable, and t lie Italian figge he esteemee 
as poyjioiL s68a Trmelr Gardening Wke. 1731 1 . 184 Of 
Figs . . the White, the Bine, and the Tawny: The last fia 
very small, bears ill, and I think but n llawble. stye 
Macduff Mem. Pntmos xhr. 194 Are nit earthly joys, and 
honours, and pleasures a bauble, compared with . . the 
splendours of immortalityf 

6. atirib. - 1 toy-,' as in bauble boat , coach, etc. 

*6 06 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. Iii. 35 How many shallow bauble 
Bottles dare saile vpon her patient brest. 1790 Cowraa 
Methods Piet. 50 Delighted with my bauble coach. 1671 
Browning Rod Cott. Nights. 706 Yonder bauble world Of 
silvered glass. 

7 . Comb, bauble-bearer, a court-fool or iestcr. 
(The quot. may mean babble-bearer story teller.) 

>S35 Lynoksay Sat. Throe Estates 0607 Thir babil-bciren, 
encithir Lairds. 

tBau'Vto, v. Obs . [f. prec. sb.] intr. Totrifft. 

160B Armin Nest Nmn. (1880} 50 That musically fret their 
time in idle baubling. 

t BfeH'blery. Obs. In 6 bablerie, babelerle, 
babelry. [f. as prec. + -by.] Childish foolery,- 
trifling business. See also Babblsby, Babkby, 
Baboonkbt, all liable to contact of form and sense. 

15B3 Sturbks A mat. A 6*1.1x877) 81 These new toyes.. 
foud dcuyt.es and childish babelnes mew fashions 1 should 
say). Ibid. (1595) M ijb. Papers, wherein is painted some 
bubelerie or other of iiuagerie worke, and these they call my 
Lord of Misrule’s badges. [See also Bamu.kry.] 

t Baubling (bo-bliq), a. Obs. [f. Haublb sb. 
or ? v. + ino. 1 Trifling, contem])tible, paltry. 

x6oi Siiaks. Tutel. N. v. i. 57 A bawbling Vessel! was he 
Captaine of. 1849 Dk Quincry Mail-Coach in Bta*.kw. 
Max. LX VI. 496 But a baubling schooner. 

Baubyn, obs. form of Baboon. 

Banon t bangb tbix, b6x*,bhf ), 0. Sc. [perh. 
a. ON. biigr, uneasy, poor, hard up ; cf. also, bagr 
awkward, clumsy.] Weak, poor, pithless, without 
substance or stamina; 'indifferent, 1 'sorry 'shaky.* 
Hence Bauohlr adv., Bauohness. 

a sgfim Rou.ano Crt. Venue iv. 355'rhocht he and I throw 
play fell in bawch pleid. a 1603 bis J. Melvil Diary 37. 
He fond me bauche in the latin toung. ij eft Ramsay 
Cent. Skepto Poems ( 1844) 41 W ithout estate A youth, though 
sprung hue kings, looks bauch and b l a ie . i§66 N. Brti. 
Datly Matt 9 Mar., Though the ke was rather bauglu 
1703 M Ward Contend. Fouth 15 5 (Jam.) How bluntlyand 
bauchly soever the matter be handled. 

1 i The north. Eng. dial, form is baff t . a s in bajf 
week , ‘ hard -up week.* 

1885 Weekly Times as Aug. qf% The workers in collieries 
receive their pay once a fortnight, and call the intervening 
no-nay week ‘ baff-week/ The expression ' aa long as a 
baa -week * has become proverbial among them. 

Bauchlll, Sc. vor. Bacul, staff, crosier. 

1535 Stkwamt Cron. Scott. II. 468 On Luke and bauch!# 
so oit U mensworne. 

BfeUOblfe, bfeoblfe (bft’x^l). Sc. [Etymol. un- 
known ; ? connected with Bauch.] 

1 . An old shoe used at a slipper, or worn down 
at the heel, which causes the wearer to shamble. 

1767 W. Taylor Scots Poems 4 (Jam.) Thro’ ray auld 
bachie peep’d my muckle tae. x868 G. Macdonald k. fal- 
coner II. n My sins are list like muckle bauchles u | mf 
my feet, and wlnna lat me (come]. 

2 . A shamblcr, a ne'er-do-well. 

1809 Hugo Sheph Cat. II. 195 He’ll be but a bauchle in 
this world. And a hacksitter in the ncist. 
tBauohlt, bachlft, v. Sc. Obs. [?f. Bauch 
« ' to treat as bauch : apparently the original or 
one of the sources of Baffle.] tnsm. To subject 
to disgrace or ignominy, Ueat with contumely, 
vilify ; - Baffle i, a ; also absol. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 713 He . . Rapreiffit Eduuavd 
. . ofl this thing, HawchUlyt his seyll, blew out on Char fab 
king, as a tyrsrnd. 1496 Seal of Canes far Hamm ermen 
Gam.) la bechtyiog of the Hammyrmeou work . . and dis- 
honouring of our said burgh. ripsSiRj Uauoc r Pmc ticks 
Gam.) He at aoe inconvenient time bauchlit and reprovil. • 

Bfeuokie-bird i see Bawkib-bIBo. 

Baaoyzm, Baud, obs. ff. Baboon. Bawia 
t lllfll, 0. Obs. rare- fa. OF. baud gay. 
sprightly, a. OLG. bald bold, lively.] Joyous, gay. 

ciaoo Rom. Rose 5677 And many a nbaude is mery amt 
hauoe 1 ’hat swvnkith.and bench .. Many a burthen. 
Baudve, obs. form of Bawd. 

Sudakta, baudtin (bg-dflrin, b 5 *dkin); 
Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 4-9 baudekyn, bauda- 
kin, 5-9 baadkin, 6-9 bawdkin ; also 4 baud*! 



BAVBSBY. 


BAWa 


Mai, 4-6 bftwdakjB(«, 5 bawdkyne, btwedt* 
kyn, bawdekin, 6 baudkyn, bawdikyn, 
ba wrdkyn, 7 bodkin, [a. OF. bastdekin, •quin 
med.L. baldakinus , •ektnus ( ■* It. baldacchino), f. 
Baldacco, It. form of Bagdad ; tee Baldaobrv.| 

A rich embroidered stuff, originally made with 
warp of gold thread and woof of tilk ; later, with 
wider application, rich brocade, rich shot silk. 
Sometimes, more folly, cloth of baud{fkin. 

e 1300 K. AU». 759 He dude his temple al bv.henge With 
bawdekyn, brad end longe. c sjao Stuyn Sag* tW.) 1744 
IV emperour wu browt abedde, With riche baudekines 
i-spreddc. 1440 Lincolnsk. Ck. Fnrn . (18661 18? A vesment 
of baudekyn y ground black with grene Werk. xpg Lo. 
Bkrnkm rroiss. II. clvii. IcliiL] 449 Aparelled in gownes of 
one sute of clothe of Baudkyn, grene and crymosyn. 1536 
Regis/. in A ntiq. Sarah . (1771; 197 Ten Chesibles of white 
Bawdkin, with leaves and heart* of Gold. 155a Hulobt, 
Bawdkyn or Tynsel clothe. 16x0 Holland Camden's Brit . 
1. 174 Arraied in cloth of gold of the most pretiou* and 
costly Bawdkin. x6ea Hey wood Gunaik. v. 841 Women 
apparrclled in cloth or bodkin. 186s H. Ainsworth Con- 
stable of T. 43 Her dress was of gold bawdkin. 

mttrib, c 1440 Prom/. Porv. 97 Bawdekyn clothe, olese- 
ricus. t6oo Holland A mm. Martel. xiv. not e, Sure oat 
of scarlet, likewise of bawdkin work. 1843 Lytton Loot 
Bar \ il iL 1*4 The baudekiu stripes (blue and gold) of her 
tunic attested her royalty. 

Baudelaire, variant of Badeiar, a dagger, 
t Bairdery. Obs. Also -erie. -rie, -ry. [a. 
OF. bauderic gayety, jollity, f. baud : tee Bauds 
and -RY.] Gayety, jollity, mirth. 

c 1386 Chaucer KhU. T. 1068 Bcautce and youthe, bau- 
deric, rlrhfimii 

Baudery, -erie, -ry, obt. form of Bawdry. 
Baudrlo, -deriok, obs. forms of Baldric. 
Baudrons (bgdranz). Sc. Forms: 5-9 ba- 
drant, 6 bawdronen, 7 batrons, 8 baudrlna, 
6-9 bawdrona, 8- baudrons {mod. dial, ba- 
drana, bauthrana). [Origin uncertain : perh. 
Celtic ; cf. Ir. beadrad frolicsome, bcadrad playing, 
joking, fondness (O'Reilly), Scotch Gaelic beadrach 
a playful girl, beadradh a fondling, flattering, ca- 
ressing (Maclcod and Dewar). Cf. also Bad sb.] 
Scotch name for the cat (like ‘ reynard’ for the fox). 

c 149® Hbnkyson Two Mice {Afor. Fab. i t), Badrann l other 
odd. DBwdron*, -ones] the uthir be the back has hint. _ 1697 
Col vi l Whigs Su/filic. (i7St) 151 Batrons for grief of 
scorched members. Doth fall . . a mewing. 1794 Burns 
Whs. IV. 337 Auld baudrons by the ingle sits, An' wi’ her 
loof her face a- wash in. xtx6 Scott Antiq. ix, lie had a 
beard too, and whiskers . . as long as baudrons'. 

Bauer, obs. form of Braver (of helmet), 
t Bavfrey. Obs. rare . [perh. identical with 
Brlfry, OF. berefrit ; the sense of a framework 
of wooden beams may have passed into that of 
a single beam in snch a framework.] (See quot.) 

[1676 FAubibn Print. Archil . 49a Befray ou Befroy, e'est 
la charpenterie qui soutient les cloches dans une tour. J 1639 
Horn A Ron. Goto Lang. Uni. alix. 1 545 The tiles, gutter- 
tiles or slates, on rafters . . bau fries and span. 1693 W. 
Robert & m Phrateol. Gen. si6 A baufrey, lignum , trdbs. 
>890 R. Stuart Diet. A rchit . , Baufrey, an old word for beam. 

N Bangs (bJ/5). [niod.Fr. (in Littrd).] A drugget 
manufactured at Baugc in Burgundy of stout thread 
and coarse wool. 1847 in Craig. 

t Ban ger, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [Of uncertain 

origin: efi F. baugcart 'a scowndreft, a acurvie or 
beastly companion' (Cotgr.), f. baugc mud, filth ; it 
might also be a form of me national name Bulgar, 
Bo/gar , Sugar, used as a term of reproach in the 
Middle Ages.] Barbarous (or ?vile, beastly). 

1544 Rale Sir f. O ideas tell in Hart. Mitt. (Malh.) I. 873 
Then brought he forth another bill . . that he redde also in 
bis bauger Latyne. 

t Baugh, baw, p. Obs . [Imitative of the 
sound: cf. Bow-wow.] To bark, os a dog. 

1976 Fleming tr. Cains' Doga in Arb. Garner III. 155 
Bawing and wawing at the moon. 1639 Horn 8c Rob. 
Gate Lang. VnL xv. 1 187 If you smite nun, he yelpeth .. 
and baughs. 

Baul(e, obs. ft Balk, Ball, Bawl. 

, dial, form of Bold. 

Baulk, variant of Balk, esp. in billiards. 
Baulme, baum(e, obs. forms of Balm. 

+ Bau*lterlng v ppl- a. Obs. [f. Balter v. + 
-mo 54 .] Moving unwieldilv, floundering. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Worn. Wks. 1730 1 . 55 Days .. never 
free From baultering impotence and jealousy. 

B&uour, obs. form of Beaver. 
tBuuae, V. Obs. rare, [I f. L. bdsidre to kiss.] 
•To kiss' (is Hnlli well’s explanation); but cf. Bawkk. 

1807 Masston What you w. 11. i, My spaniel! slept, whilst 
1 bausd leaves . . por'd on the old print Of titled worries. 
Bauaon (b$-s*n). arch. Forms : 4-6 bauaen, 
4-7 bawson, 4- bauson ; also 4 bauoyne, baw- 
cyn, 5 bawsone, -ym, (bawstone, bauaton), 
6 bauson, bawsym, (balstono), 7 boson, 8 
bawsln, (bot^pon). [ME. bausen, a. OF. bausen, 
bantam, see next word, the animal taking its name 
from the White mark on its face : cf. bauson faced. 
See Badges sb? for the etymological parallel 
of F. blaireau badger, from Flem. blaer, Du. 


Bauli, 

Bauld 
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f blaar white spot on the forehead. (But In Fr., 
bauson, etc., has never bees applied to the badger, 
and its being so used In Eng. implies a much 
f, earlier use ot the adj. than we have evidence of.)] 
/Led. A badger ; see Badger aM 
e 13*9 & A. Alut* P. B. 39s Bukkez, bauaenec, ft bules 
to bonkkes hy)ed. c 139a WitLPaleme 0099 Bores 
boles and baucynes. 1387 Trcyisa Higden Rolls Ber. I. 3x7 
White beres, bausons, and brokkes. 1496 Dives 4 Pan/. 
vi. xiv. 356 Taxus ..iii brok or a bawsym in Englysshe. 
*9®7 M. Grove Poems (1878)67 The wilie subtile fbxe The 
balstone or [printed on] the greydoth chase and beate from 
cliuie rocks. 1993 Drayton Eclog. iv. 176 His Mittens 
were of Bausons skin, 174s Comfit. Fam. -Piece il L S98 A 
Badger is known by several Names, as a Gray, a Brock, a 
Boreson or Bauson. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) 
1, A bawrin, metis. 

b. applied contemptuously to persons, fat (like 
the banger before winter), or pertinacious. 

1607 Lingua v. xvi. in Hail. Dodsl. IX. 45a Peace, you 
fat bawson, peace. s86a H. Ainsworth Constable of T. six 
Know, ye incredulous bawson*, that 1 am now one of the 
royal household. 

B. adj. - Bauson ED. Hence bauion-faoed. 
1987 Wills 4 Jnv. N. C. (i860) a88 One stud mare of 
colour bawson sored. 1800 Scott Hri, Midi, xxviii, Ye 
might try it on the bauson-faced year-auld quey. 
Bauiond, a. Obs. ot dial. Forms: 4 bausand, 
6 bawsonde, 6-8 bawsand, 8 bawsint, bawa'nt, 
8-9 baaaen'd, 9 bauson'd. [a. OF. bausant , 
-ssanl, - sent , •cent, balcent, also bauchant, baulchant, 
and (without final t) bautan , •sen, - sain , - fain , 
black and white spotted, piebald, a word of doubt- 
ful form and etymology, but of which the forms 
without - 1 correspond to Pr. bausan , It. bahano, 
white spotted (Barutti), white-footed (Minsheu), 
whence also mod.F. balzan * black or bay (horse) 
with white feet* (Littre). The word appears also 
in med.L. as bausendus. bausennus , bauchant us, 
from Fr. In view of the It. and Pr., the OF. 
forms in -nt arc not easy to account for, but they 
seem to be the source of the ME. bausand, though 
later spelling assimilates the word to ppl. adjs. in 
-ed, as if formed on bawson. 

(For the ulterior etymology there is nothing satisfactory. 
Conjecture* may be seen in Boehmer Dt colorum nominibus 
equincrum in Roman. Studien vol. 1 ; in Diez, who referred 
balsano to balsa * border, fringe' ; and in Dcvic (Littrrf, 
Sufifit.) who has pointed out the striking identity of meaning 
between bnnsant and Arab, ablaq . fern, balqd ; but notwith- 
standing thin, the forms of the Arabic and Romanic words 
cannot (at present at least) be phonetically reconciled.)] 

Of animals : Having white spots on a black or bay 
ground ; esp. (in modem use) having a white patch 
on the forencad, or a white stripe down the face. 

c sjao Durham Wills (2835) I. 10 Quidam equus bausand. 
1513 Douglas ALness v. x. 40 A non of Trace dapill gray 
. . with bawsand face. 1949 Wills 4 Jnv. At. C. (1835) 131 
A bawsonde curtail nagge. 1786 Burns 7 \ua Dogs 32 A 
faithful tyke.. His honest sonnie baws’nt face. 2807-10 
Tannahill Poems 12B46) ta Bauson'd Crumniock's broken 
frae the sta’. 1837 Scott in Lockhart (1839) 1 . 93 A bow of 
Kye and a basaen’d (brindled) bull. 

Baustrott, var. of Bawdsthot. 

Bauude, obs. form of Bawd. 


II BavardAgl (bavarda-^). [Fr., f bavard-er 
to chatter, f. bavard talkative, f. have saliva, 
drivel.] Idle talk, prattle, chattering. 

1839 Lytton Rietui n. v. 133 Replying only by mono- 
syllables to the gay bavardageof the Knignt. x88a Q. Rev., 
Jacobin Coup. 25s They were browbeat, contradicted, told 
to cease their bavardage. 

t Ba varoy. Obs. Also 8 bava ry. [prob. ad. 
F. bavarois Bavarian (Todd).] A kind of cloak 
or surtout ; sometimes fig. 

1714 Gay Trirda 1. 53 Let the loop'd Bavaroy the fop 
embrace. 1788 Pickkn Poems 90 (Jam.) Dinna use to hide 
yer sin Hypocrisy’s Bavary. 

Bavian, Barters, obs. form ofBABiov, Beaver. 
Bavin (barvin), sb. Forms : 6 bauine, 6-7 
bauen, -in, 7 baven, -yn, 7-8 bavin*, 6- 
bavin. [Derivation unknown; among sources 
which have been suggested are OF* bajjfe a bundle; 
also Gael, baban, babhaid, tassel, cluster.] 

1 . A bundle of brushwood or light underwood, 
such os is used in bakers' ovens, diflering from a 
fagot in being bound with only one withe or band 
instead of two ; in Mil. a fascine. 

2908 in T. Whitaker Hist. Craven (ilia) 303 Item, for 40 
load of cutwood ft bavins. 1980 Lvlv JSufihues (Arb.) 332 
Bavins be knowen by their bands. 1803 H. Crosse Per tuts 
C&mmw. 1x8781 233 Which like a bau in giuethgoodly blase 
. but is soone out 2619 S’hertogenbosh 39 The Enemies 
did nothing else but fill the ditches with wet Bauins of 
trees. *776 T. Bowden Farm. Direct, xx All hay ricks 
should be^ bottomed with faggots and bavins, a 184I Mar- 
kyat R. Reefer xiii, The bavins of flint# . . shall be sold. 

fig. 1993 Nabhk Christ's T. 11013I 144 Adding more 
Bauine* vnto it of laschiious eubofstrings. 1609 Chatman 
Eaahv, Hoe Aiij, If he out-last hot a hundred such crack- 
ling Bauins as thou art. 
b. collect, sing. Brushwood, firewood. 

*577 Tusser Hush. (2878) 133 In stacking of bauen. .make 
vnder thy bauen a honed for hogs. 1664 Evelyn Syhrn 
48 [They] be profitable for the Oven, and make good 


0* oitrib., as b bottrin-bond, •stock ; bavin wit* 
wit* bavin-like in quick and short-lived blase, 
sag* Smaks* 1 Hen. JV. in. ii. 61 Shallow Jesters, and 
rash Bauin Wits, Soone kindled and soone burnt 1709 
Bradley Fom. Diet. Birth .. is of use for Bavin bands. 
178a tr. Duhomefs Hush, u viil ax The bottom of bavina- 


2. Min. Impure limestone. (I a different word). 

t*39 Murchison Si/ur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 484 These concre- 
tions . . are called * bavin/ the shale associated with them 
beina termed * rotch.' 

tivvin, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] Irons. To 
bind up into bavins. 

1684 Evelyn Sytva (2776) 938 Kid or Bavin them (the un- 
derwood., to preserve them from rutting. 1669 Coiton 
Montaigne II. 5x6 They saw [him] ingeniously bavin up a 
burthen of brushwood. 

Bavour, obs. form of Beaver. 

Baw-, for forms so beginning, see also Bau-. 

BtW ? int. lObs. Also 4 bewe. [a natural 
expression of disgust, probably at first directed 
against tastes or smells ; cf. oah /] Ejaculation 
ol disgust, aversion, or contempt. 

7 Langu P. PI. B. xi. 135 See 1 haw for bokes ! quod 
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I Ibid, xxil 


wo,nX rueled. 1788 Goldum. Gt 


Je, tiawe ! quab a brewere, ich 

Golusm. Good N. Man iv. ii, 

Baw I damn me, but I’ll fight you both, 
t Baw&ty, bowety. Obs.~° * Linsey-wolsey.* 
Kay North Country lYds. 1691. 

Bawbta (bpbf ). Sc. Forms : 6 bawbie, 
bablo, 7 babee, bauble, baubye, baubee, 7- 
bawbee. [Of doubtful origin: it haB been con- 
jccturally identified with baby (with which it was 
sometimes identical in form in 16th c.), derived 
from basse-pilce (phonetically impossible), and l>as 
billon * base bullion* or mixed metal, and from the 
name of a contemporary mint-master, the laird of 
Sillebawby. 

(The last conjecture is on the whole probable, and is 
strengthened by the similar origin of the name of the 
Atchison, and perhaps of the Boole. The laird of Sitk- 
baroby (notwithstanding his designation, and its suggestion 
of Siller bawbee > was a real person : on 7 Sept. 2541. Kirk- 
caldy of Grange, the Treasurer, accounted for amounts * in 
arcrcnto receptis a Jacobo Atzinsonc, et Alexandra Orok dc 
Sillebawby respective' iCochran-Patrick I. 60). There is 
only wanting some direct proof of the abbreviation of Silts- 
bawdy to bawby. The idle surmise that the first issue bore 
the head of, or was issued by, an infant king, is disposed of 
by the preliminary fact that 4 bawbees’ were first issued in 
254 i-a near the dose of the reign of Janies V, and bore no 
head ; moreover there exists no Scottish coin bearing a 
baby head. Beside the fatal phonetic objection to basse 
fiilce, has billon , there is not the slightest indication that 
the bawbeis were ever so called and coins of billon, or base 
metal, had been too common for a century and a half in 
Scotland to make them a novelty in 1541.)) 

A Scotch coin of base silver equivalent originally 
to three, and afterwards to six, pennies of Scotch 
money, about a halfpenny of English coin ; hence, 
in modem use, a halfpenny, a * copper.' 

134a Hofietoun MS. (in Cochran-Patrick, Coinage of Scot/. 
06) The said James [Atcheson] being commandct to worko 
bawbeis he altogether refusit . . First thair wes cunycit of 
bawbeis of iii d. fyne xvj in the ounce. The cause of tliir 
bawbeis cunyeing was the wanes that schortlie beguwde 
betuixt ws and Ingland. 1944 Ibid. 97 The maist pairt of 
the saidis bawbeis were coinyeit of clippit soussis quhilki* 
than were proclamit in France for bullion, and send neer to 
be conuertit in bawbeis. a 197a Knox Hist. Ref. ijjx (Jam.) 
With us thare did not remane the valow of a Babie. 1573 
Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 111 . 361 A piece of their com 
called a bawbee . . which is in value English one penny and 
a quarter. 16x3 Cock hr am, Baubee, a farthing. 1839 Bbkre- 
^ " -mglish 


i9n Moan. Mag. Oct. 50a Proposing to solicit a bawbee 
from a party of strangers. 

Bawbie, obs. form of Bauble. 

Bawcock (bd’kpk). [a. F. beau coq * fine cock/ 
for bewcock (cf. oawshere).] A colloquial or bur- 
lesque term of endearment : ■= Fine fellow, good 
fellow. 

1999 Shaks. Hen. V. tn. ii. 15 Good Bawcock bate thy 
Rage. ibid. iv. i. 44 The King's a Bawcock, and a Heart 
of Gold. s86a H. Ainsworth Constable of T. 232 One of 
the gamesome little bawcock’s jests. 

Bawd (b§d), sb. 1 Forms: 4-5 bauude, 4-7 
baud*, 4-6 bawde, 6 bawed, 6-7 baud, 6- 
bawd. [Of uncertain origin : the original sense 
shows no approach to that of OF. baud, bauds, 
9 bold, lively, gay, meny* (see Bauds), to which it 
has often been referred : even allowing that * gay ’ 
might have passed into the sense of * wanton, 
licentious, personally unchaste,* no trace of such 
sense appears either in ME. or Fr. ; nor is the 
Fr. word found os a sb. The earliest instance yet 
found occurs in Piers Plowman, 1 363, where one 
MS. reads Bawdsthot. Bawd may not improbably 
be an abbreviation of that word, which is found in 
Fr. a century earlier.] 

One employed in pandering to sexual debauchery; 
a procurer or procuress ; prig. In a more general 
sense, and In the majority of passages mascu- 
line, a ‘go-between/ a pander; since c 1700 only 



BAWD. 

feminine, end applied to a procuress, or a woman 
keeping a place of prostitution, 
qn Lanol. P. PL A. m. 49 And eke be bi Bawd*, and 
' [One MS. Ams faawdntrot ; tex tsB, C, 


Bert wel kin erode. 


eogerX] C1374 Chaucer Treptus 


n» 304 For im were lever, that ye, and 1, and . he, Were 
hangid. than 1 [/. t. PandarueJ ahold* be his bawde. i|M 
— Frerds T, 34 He was A. theef, and eek a somnour, 
and a bauds [»'. r. bawd <*4 e 1440 Promp. Parv. 97 Bawde, 
Itmo. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 83 ft Thenne vago bis 
bawde wente in to his preuy chambre. igi Act $ 3 Hen. 
W//, xxi. 1 1 That baude the lady Jane Rochford, by 
whose meanes Culpeper came thither. 184a Rogers 
Namaam 303 Bauds and Pandars to their Masters- 1906 
Philups, Bawd, a leud Woman that makes it her Business 
to debauch others for Gain ; a Procuress. 1771 Smollett 
Humph*. CL (1815) na Where she stuck like a bawd in the 
pillory. 184a LaMar. Sp. Stud. 1. i, A vile, shameless bawd, 
Whose craft was to deceive the young and fair, 
b. Jig. He who or that which panders to any 
dvil design or vicious practice. 

1607 Hibson Ms. 1. 183 The mercy of God . . is made .. 
a Baude to all manner of vngodlinesse. id88 Ln Dklamkrk 
Whs. is Ignorant Ambitious Clergy, who in hopes of pre- 
ferment have turned Bawds to Arbitrary Power. 1783 
Burke A lab. A trot’s Debts Wlu. IV. 085 Their affected 
purity . . becomes pander and bawd to the unbridled de- 
bauchery and licentious lewdness of usury and extortion. 

t Bawd (b$d), sb* dial. [Perh. the same word 
as badde, BadjA., a cat, or a contraction of Baudrons , 
or otherwise related to the latter ; cf. the Eng. use 
of puss, and the Sc. use of malkin, for both hare 
and cat.] A hare. 

[xMps Shams. Rom. 4 Jut. 11. iv. 13 Mercutio. A baud, a 
baud, a baud. So ho. Romeo. What hast thou found? 
Mer. No Hare sir, vnlesse a Hare sir in a Lenten pie, etc-] 
n «S Poems im Buchan Died. *3, 1 saw you rin awa' like 
bawds. (* This is the common name for a hare. Aberd. U sed 
in the same sense, Roxb.’ Jamieson. Also in Fife.) 

t Bawd, v 1 Obs . ; in 6 baud. [cf. Bawdy a. 1 ] 
Irons. To befoul or dirty. 
c igap Skelton El. Rum. 90 Dyrt, That baudeth her skirt. 
Bawd (b6d), v* arch, or Obs . ; also 7 baud, 
[f. Bawd jA.*] intr. To pander ; also fig. 

stf«i J. Qlevklano] Poem* 39 To whose viler ends Your 
powY hath bauded. 171a Steele Spect. No. a66 Fa I.ucippe 
. .bawds at the same time for the whole Court. 

+ B&W'defy, v. Obs. rare- 1 , f? f. F. baude 
(see HaudK) + ky.] TTo make gay, cieck. 

136a Leigh Armory , His coate . . was of cloth garded 
with a burgunian garde of bare velvet, well bawdefied on 
the halfe placard and aqualioted in the fore quarters. 

Bawdekln. -eryke.obs.ff. Bau dick in, Baldric. 
Bawdily (bpdili), adv. [f. Bawdy 11.2 + -ly 2.] 
In a bawdy manner, lasciviously. 

x6e8 Earle Microcosm, lxii. 134 He talks loud and baudily. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Ms. 11. 95 She can speoke and 
write Amorously, Fainedly . . Purposely, Bawdily. 
Bawdinara. JT. Bawdy a. + -NEH8.] fa. Dirti- 
ness; dirt, tilth. Obs. b Lewdness, obscenity. 

133a HuloeTj Bawdines or fillhines ypon clothes or other 
thyngc, squalltdo, squalliditas. 1731 in Bailby 1 1 . 
Bawdixur, vbl sb. arch . or Obs. [f. Bawd f/.* 
+ -inq!.] Tne practice of a bawd. 

1676 Shadwbll Virtuoso iv. Whs. I. 381 Their very art 
of . . adorning women is implicit bawding. s688 E. Ra- 
venscropt Loud. Cuckolds 97 Formerly stiTd Bawding and 
Pimping . . it is now a modish piece of service only. 

tBawdiah, a. Obs . rare- 1 . In 6 b&wdlsohe. 
[f. Bawd jA. 1 + -isu L] Obscene, filthy. 

137a A. Aruutiinot Mis. Pure Scalar ix, To bawdische 
bourdis yet man I oft gif ear. 

Bawdkin, variant of Baudikin. 

Bawdle, obs. form of Bodlr, Scotch coin. 
Bawdrea*miny. nonee-wd. Bawdry. 

1608 Middleton Trick to Catch in. ii, Thou cavemesed 
quean of foolery, knavery, and bawdreamlny. 

Bawdriok, variant form of Baldhio. 
tB&W draS8. Obs. [formed, as if on a masc. 
bawder , from Bawd v 2 ] A woman bawd. t 
safe J. Sanford Agrippds Vats. Aries 97 b, A pcrfecte 
ana absolute bawde and bawdresso. 

Bawdry 1 (b§ dri ). arch . Formi : 4-8 bawdery, 
4-7 baudery, 5 baudre, 6 baudrey, baudrye, 
bawdrye, (baudelr,) bauderle, baudrie, 6-7 
baudry, bawdrie, 7-8 bawdry, [f. Bawd sbA 
+ -ky ; the sense does not agree with F. bauderie, 
which means simply 4 boldness, liveliness.’] 

1 . The practice of a bawd ; the business of pro- 
viding opportunities for sexual immorality. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trqylus in. 348 Methoght .. I shold wene 
hit were a bawdery. 1447-8 Shillingford Lett. (1871) 104 
Yif any such mysrule and bawdery bee within the sdide 
taveme. J. Sanford A grippal s Van. Aries 97 Baw- 
drie is the arte of assaultinge and makinge common an 
others chastitie. 1894 T. Johnson Pmrty'e Chirurg. xxiv. 
slit (16781 571 The most filtny and infamous Arts of Baudery. 
1708 Avurrx Parerg. 49 Bawdry . . is a wicked Practice of 
procuring and bringing Whores and Rogues together. 

1 2 . gen. Unchastity, fornication. Obs. 

1480 in Pol. Rel.h L. Poems (1866* 97 And he be getten 
infaawdre. *600 Shakb. A. Y, L. in. iiL 99 We must be 
married, or we must liue in baudrey. 183s Weldon CrL 
Jos. i. 7 For the bringing this bawdery to a marriage. . 

3 . Lewdness in speech or writing ; lewd, obscene, 
or filthy talk, etc. 

10e tioppe « Hatchet (1844) tj If Martin speak* broad 
bawdrie. s8ss Shake. Wmt. T. iv. hr.' 104 He has the 
prettiest Louc-songs for Maids, so without Bawdrie. ayis 


m 

Stxrlb Spect. Na lift No one ever writ Bawdry for any 
other Reason but Dearth of Invention. 179s A. Young • 
Trmv. Prams rjy A voluble garniture of bawdry or nonsense, 
b. alt rib. - Bawdy 0.2 

*789 Churchill DueUist m Poems II. 36 Bawl'd bawdry 
songs to a Psalm Tune. 

fo. Material filth ; dirt, defilement Cf. 
Bawdy Obs. 

1848 Hbrxice Hesper. 141 (D.) And have our roof* .. 
And seeling -free From that cheap* candle baudery. 

+ Bawdry 8 . Obs . J? f. Baud* gay.] Pinery. 
a 1 gap Skelton Agst. Gamische 40 Crimson velvet for 
your bawdry. 1899 W. Robertson PhraseeL Gem. st6 Baw- 
dry, L e. bravery . . lantitim vestium. 

Bawdry », obs. form of Baldric. 

m 1897 Aubrey in D'lsraeli Cur. Lit . (1866) 993 They wore 
about their necks a great horn . . in a string or bawdry. 

Bawdship (bg*d|ip). [f. Bawd sb. 1 4- -ship ; cf. 
lordship .] Tne position or personality of a bawd. 
(Used as a mock style of address.) 

tdtt Fosd Broken H. 11. i. (1811) 856 One word with your 
old bawdship. 1876 Shadwbll Virtuose iv. Wlu. 1790 1 . 
384 111 maul your bawdship. 

t Bawdatrot. Obs. Forms: 4 bandstrot, 

5 bawds trot (t, baustrott, balds- baldyatrot, 
bawstrop. [Identical with OF. baudetrot : Code- 
froy, s.v., quotes * pronuba, baudetrot from a 
Latin -French glossary of 13th c. This, with the 
Eng. forms, indicates an earlier OF. baldestrot, 
baudestrot , the first element of which appears to be 
bald, baud 4 bold, forward, lively, gay' (see Bauds); 
the second suggests the Teutonic strutl, Strut. 
(Cant names have been frequent for the class of 
persons in question.) This is probably the full word 
from which Atztwf was shortened ; the form bawstrop 
seems to bethe origin of theword Bronstrops, a pro- 
curess, which is frequent in Middleton’s comedies.] 
A Bawd, male or female ; a pander, a procuress. 

136a Langl. P. PL A. 111. 49 MS. H.), I (a Confessor) 
Hchal asoylc be [Meede be Mayden] my-self And eke be bl 
bawdstrot [v. r. bawde] and bere wef bin ernde Among 
Clerkes and knihtes. c 1430 in WQlcker Voc. /691 Lemo, 
baustrott. /69s Pronuba , bawdstrotL c 1473 in Wriight 
Voc. 969/1 Pronuba, bawstrop. 1483 Cath. Angl. 18 Bal- 
destrot (v. r. Baldyatrot 1 , pronubus, pronuba. 

t Bawdy, a. 1 Obs. Foims: 4-5 baudj, 5~6 f 
bawdy, 6 bandy*, 7 bawdy. [Derivation un- 
known. Skeat compares \V. bawaiJd dirty, f. baw 
mud. The F. boue ‘mud* is probably of same origin.] 
Soiled, dirty, filthy. 

.yjLAHOL. PPL B. v. 197 A tauny tsbarde . . A 1 totorne 


IX. XXXIV. (I; 

the pottes 


and ful of lys crepynge. 
1 * 554 ' »* 4 b. He. 
with baudy coate. 


I.vdg. Botha* 
the kecnen lave Among 
Wiiittinton Vulg. 98 b. 


lys cr 
b, He. 

y coate. isayWim 
Holde thy bawdy handes fro my ooke . . My handes be as 
clone as thyne. x6as Bubton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 111. (1651) 
393 Slovenly cooks, that . . never wash their bawdy hands. 

D .fig. of language : Vile, abominable, barbarous. 

1319 Hobman Vulg. 90 b, Them that wyll nat come out of 
theyr baudy latyn [qu 1 barbarism nunquam exuunt\. 

Bawdy (b§*di), a. 8 Forms : 6bawdye, bawdle, 
6-7 handle, baudy, 6- bawdy.) [f. Bawd sb. 
+ -y. Probably often associated in sense with 
prec.1 

L Of. pertaining to. or befitting a bawd ; lewd, 
obscene, unchaste. (Usually applied to language.) 

13x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge (1848) 009 Baudy ba lades 
foUof . . wanton wylde gratis. x6x6 R. C. Times' Whis. v. 
9x37 The chamber wher you lay your head With baudie 
pictures round about doe spread, c 1763 Burke Oh Drama 
Wits. X. 158 Listening to a bawdy story from his boat. 

2 . absol. quasi-j- 4 ., esp. in phr. To talk bawdy 
(where perh. orig. adverbial) : Lewd, obscene lan- 
guage, lewdness, obscenity. 

thjb Sanderson Serm. (1689) 16 To drink, talk bawdy, 
swear and sure. 1898 Vanbrugh Msob Prol., No rape, 
no bawdy, no intrigue, no beau. 170a De Foe More Re- 
form. 787 Eternal Bawdy fills up every Song. 1780 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy a 20 How can that unconscionable coachman 
Ulk so much bawdy to that lean horse. 

3 . Comb, bawdy-basket, a hawker of indecent 
literature ; bawdy-house, a brothel. 

133a Huloet, Bawdye house or house of bawdrye . . sum- 
metniuw. 1367 Harman Catteat 65 These Bawdy hasketa 
be . . wemen, and go with baskets . . where in they have laces, 
pynnes, nedles. 1783 Gross Diet. Vulg. Tongue , Baiody 
Basket, the twenty.tnird rank of canters, who carry pins, 
tape, ballads and obscene books to sell. xSSe Ev. Man's 
Own Lawyer 390 The keeping a bawdy house is a common 


t Bawdy,*. Obs . ; also6baudy. [f. Bawdy®. I] 
To make dirty or filthy, to befoul, defile. 

tjgt Thevira Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxxxvti. <1495) 836 
The swyne . . walowyth in dyrte . . and bawdyeth hymaelf 
therwytn. 1330 Palsgb. 444/a He hath baudyed his sieves 
on ihift faevon. 

Bawe, obs. form of Bow sb. 

Bawhorse, obs. form (after anglicized pronun- 
ciation of F. bdt) of bdt-horse ; see Bat sbA 
Bawk, obs. form of Balk. 

Bawke. dial. [7 dial, variant of Back sb.%\ 
A large backet used in mines for raising coal, etc. 

i 33 o 7 Ynw 13 Dec. 10/1 That both cages should be re- 
moved and that the large bawke or bucket . . used instead. 

tSawkar. Obs. [? for BalkirI.] (Seequot.) 

133a Greene Art Camay Catch,. 11. 7 The Bawkers, for so 


BAWBe 

the common banters of the Ally ore .teamed • . come to 
bowl*, as though nuher they did it for sport then gaioes. 

Bawkie, var. of Baukik, bat 
Bawl (b$l), v. Forms; 6 bavtll, bool 6-7 
ball, baulo, 6-8 haul, 5- bawL [Found only 
from 15th c. Prob. ad. med.L. bmuld-re 1 to bark os 
a dog, ‘ latrare, et est proprie cannm' (Du Ouige) ; 
also in an 1 ith or 12th c. list of cries of animals 
4 cannm latrare, seu baulare, vulpium ganniie,’ etc. 
The Promp. Parv. has 4 baffyn as houndys, baulo , 
baffb, lalrof and the earliest English instances refer 
to dogs. But cf. Icel. baula, Sw. bdla to low like 
a cow. pointing to an ON. vb. +bau/a. f. baula a 
cow. In any case, originally applied to the voice of 
animals ; hence more or less vituperative as ap- 
plied to human utterance ] 

+ 1 . intr. To bark or howl as a dog, to give 
mouth or tongue as an animal. 


Singing-men . . in churches . . may roar, bool, bleat, yell, 
grunt. 1338 J. H by wood Sp. 4 Pits xxxv, At my blunt* 
behauour bark* ye or ball ye. 18*1 Buxton A mat. Met. 1. 
iii. 1. ii. (1651) 183 A barking dog that alwayes bawls, but 
aeldome bites. 1873 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 166 The other 
three (dogslran bawling forth. 1733 (see Bawling vbl. *6.] 

2 . gen. To shont at the top of one's voice, with 
a loud, full, protracted sound ; to cry loudly and 
roughly, to bellow. Often emphasized by out. 

1370 Levins Man ip. ft s Baull, to cry, voc(ferare. XfiSj 
Stanyhurst Ain sis 11. (Arb.) 67, I belch t owt blasphemye 
bawling. x8aa Heylvn Cosmogr. in. (x68et 104 The cryers 
kept a hauling in the steeples . . for the people to come to 
Church. 1780 Cow per Gilpin 104 And evW soul cried out, 
well done. As loud as he could bawl, ilm ‘Thackeray 
Ckristm. Bhs. 8 . 1 heard him bawling out to Gregory in the 


TTo 


oust, against , at, for . 


«6x8 Holyday Juvenal 940 We haul. More for our gold, 
*708 Swift Abol. Chr. Wke. 1755 II. 


then for a funeral. 


1. 88 To bawl one day in seven against the lawfulness of 
those methods. 1S63 Kingsley Water-Bed), vii. 967 They 
all bawled at her at once. 

3 . trans. To utter with bawling ; to shout at the 
top of ones voice. * Often with out.) 

1397 Shakb. 9 Hen. IV. 11. ii. 97 Those that bawl out the 
ruins of thy linen. 1709 Steele & Swift TedUr No. 66 
F t To bawl out, My Beloved ; and the Words Grace I Re- 
generation ! Sanctification 1 1838 Marry at Japket Ixvi, 

Bawling out his ditty. 1830 Thackeray Peudemnis xxviL 
957, ‘I will fling you out of window'. . bawled out Mr. Pen. 

D. To 4 cry lor sale, as a hawker. 

a 1743 Swift (J.), It grieved me when 1 saw labours which 
had cost so much, bawled about by common hawkers. 

Bawl (b(l), sb. [f. prec. vb.] A shout at the 
top of one’s voice, a loud prolonged rough cry. 

179a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Acad. Ode Wlu. xlie II. 309 
Proud of a loud, clear, melancholy bawL 

Bawle, obs. form of Ball sbP 

Bawler (b$*lw). [f. Bawl v. 4- -kb*.] One 
who bawls; sometimes applied contemptuously 
to a declamatory preacher. 

xflgS S. H. Gold. Law 73 One hath thrown Baal's Altar, 
what’s this to the Bawlers? 1738 Jortin Ermsm. 140 When 

you meet with one of these bawl — v * “ IM 

hath made himself* 

939 Listening, as 


iwlere, let him rave .. till he 

xiBe Bksant A ff Sorts I.xii. 

bawlere discover, is not conviction. 

Bawling (bfl liq), vbl. sb. [f. Bawl v. + -inqL] 
The nowling or yelping of dogs, wolves, 


+ 1 . The 

etc. ; spec, in Hunting (see qnot. 1753). 


Obs. 


<-1440 Promp. Parv. [see Bawl v. i). 133* Fardle Fa* 
cions 11. x. 913 Their (Tartares'J tingyng iauko the bawl- 
ynge of Woulues. 1833 Wither Lords Praysr 199 The 
bawlings and snarlinge of Dogs. >733 Chambers Cyct. 
Sup/., Bawling , among hunters, is spoke of the dogs, 
when they are too busy to find the scent good. 

2 . Shouting at the top of one’s voice, loud vehe- 
ment outcry, vociferation. 

1649 Gaulb Pract . The. 339 The Rancour and Bawlings 
of Fiends and Wretches. 1700 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 
908 Propagating, .senseless opinions with bawling and fury. 
1863 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 466 But talking and bawl- 
ing did not put them out of breath. 

b- attrib. sOSe 19/A Cent. No. 60. 749 They were in the 
bawling stage of beer. 1R4 Graphic S3 Aug. 190/9 To row 
within bawling distance. 

Bawling (b$‘liq), ppl. a. [f. Bawl v. + f no 2 .] 

fL Of dogs, etc.: Howling^ yelping; spec, in 
Hunting, giving tongue too loudly (cf prec.). Obs. 

1399 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 510 A barking and 
bawling dogge. 1689 Woauix;K Syst. Agric. 11681) sa8 Small 
bawling Curs are the surest Watchers. 

2 . Snouting at the top of one’s voice ; making 
loud noise or outcry, vociferating. 

1801 Knoi.i.es Hist. Turks. (16a 1) 830 Their barbarous 
bawling instruments. S697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, il 919 
Nor heard, at bawling Ban, corrupted Law. «83s Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxi. s86, 1 nave none o' yer bawl- 
ing, praying, singing niggen on my place. 

Bawmie, obs. form of Balm. 

Bawn (b$n). Alio 6 boon, banne, 7-8 baune, 
9 bone. [ad. Ir. bdbhun (O’Clery), of unknovn 
derivation.] 

1 . A fortified enclosure, enceinte, or circumvollfr* 
tion; the fortified court or outwork of a castle. 

1337 St. Papers Hem. VIII , 11 . 441 Our Englishs men as- 
sauted the diges and baon of the castelL 1388 J. Hooaaa 
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BAT. 


Gtnsht /ret. in Noliush. II. 167/1 This OMted . . and the 
bonnes about il ind Srmnti State /ret. 50* b, YNm . . 
square bawns which you see so strongly trenched end 
thrown up. syj6 Cartk Qrmoade 11. 6 Defects It the 
wells of the outward Bawnc . . rendeied it assaultable. >607 
Hallam Comet. Hut. 111. 306 in N. tfQ. 1850 Ser. i.L 440/1 
Those who received moo acres were bound. . to build a 
castle and hewn or strong court ynrd : the second class. . to 
build a stone house with a bawn ; the third class a hawn only. 

2 . A cattlefold. 

xfln .Y. 6 0 . Ser. 1. II. 60 a The word bawn or bane. .Is still 
applied in the south of Ireland to the . . place for ftfllung the 
cows of a farm . . Before the practice of bousing cattle be* 
came general, every country gentleman's house had its 
bawn. tMa Whitehall Rev. No. as. 6/1 A Urge castle 
. . wi th a bawn attached to preserve their cattle at night. 

fiawne, variant of BaLKM. OOs., bath. 

tBiWT8l,tawnt. Obs. [Of unknown origin: 
some compare It. ' barletta a tree falcon, a hobby' ; 
the Corpus Gloss, has 1 bar iu Ins reagufinc,' some 
kind of tinch. Cf. also Bawtbrk.J 

According to 18th c. dictionm ies, the female and 
male respectively of a kind of hawk ; see quot. 

1706 Phillips, Bawret, a kind Hawk, that for Size and 
Shape, is somewhat like the louiner, but ha* a longer Body 
and bails. Bradley /•am. Diet. a. v. Hawk, fTheJ 

Bawrel [has] her Bawret. 17S6 in Johnson, and mod. diets. 

Bawshere, obs. form of Bkau mirk. 

Bawaint, bawaon, -stone, var. Bauhoic.-ono. 

t Bawters. Obs. ran— 1 , f? im error for 
vawtere, Vuitubk; or by transposition of letters 
for Bawret.] (See quot.) 

1486 Bk. St. A than* Dijb, They* haulers belong to an 
Empronre . . an F.gle, a Bawtcre, a Melownc. 

BftWty, -tie (hjti). ^ c - [cf. F. baud white 
hound vCotgr. s.v. Souillard)] Scotch titular 
name for a Jog, eap. a large one ; also for a hare. 
.‘*536 Lyndkeay 1 title) Complaint .. of the Kingis auld 
Hound callit Bagnohe, direct it to lUwtc, the Kingi* be*t 
belouit Dog. Ibid, at For Hnwte now. . Ivin on the kingi* 
nycht goun. 1788 Ramsay (lent. Skeph. 11. ii. Poems it 844) 
60 The devil's. . Appearing sometimes like a black. hornrd 
cow. Aft-time* like buwiy. Sc. Frm*orb, Bourd not wi' 
bow tie lc«t he bite you. 

t BftW’-WftW*. Obs. [imitative of the sound ; 
cf. Bxutm and Bow-wow. J 

1 . The barking of a dog. 

*S7 « Lambardic Fe rami*. Kent. '1896' 9^ A Dog* barking 
that soutidvth nothing els— I nit Haw waw waw. 

2 . An exclamation of contempt. 

*589 Nashl Lent. Stiff e jq Buwwaw, quoth Bagshaw. 
TcsOoo Pistr. Rm/eror v. iii in Old /V. 11884 III. 5*47 Haw, 
waw, waw I Sir, trouble not your m*lf«>. 

b. attrib . quasi -mi/. Vainly or contemptibly noi-y. 

1 ST® Ebvins Mmnip. 41 Rawwawe spoken of one, that 
talkcth to no purpose. 1583 S i anyhhii.it .Fuels tv. iArb.) 
108 Ne on baw-vnw t mm per ye descant. 

t BftWftft, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [Of doubtful origin 
and use. Hardly likely to be related to Du. 
bassen to bark (pret. hies in MD11.), considered by 
Franck to be a modem otiomntopneia, as it is 
(bund in no other Teut lang.] To exclaim, shout. 

*•77 Littleton /.at. Put., To baw/e, exetamare, into* 


t Ba-ztar. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 bssoestre, 
-litre, -ystre, 2-3 bakestre, 4-5 bakeutir, bac- 
stare, 5 baxatere, baokntare, 6 7 baokater, bax- 
ater, 7 bakatet, boater. [OK. tnrceslre tern, of 
bmcet c , f. bacan to IIaick: sec -btkk. A true feminine 
in origin/ and used of women as late as ifuh c. : but 
already in OK. used also of men (see (km. xl. 1, 
of a eunuch >, and in ME. used of both sexes, ns 
the Vocabularies expressly show; in later use only 
masculine, being the regular northern, and esp. Sc , 
equivalent of Saber f in which use it still lingers 
dialectally. In 1 6th c a new lcminine Baokstr- kbh 
was formed upon it; cf. songstress, seamstress .] 
A baker: ft. applied to women. 

1990 Test. Ebor. (18361 1. 143 I<cgo Matlldsehakestir ). goune. 
eiqag Glass, in Wright Toe. 194 /lie l? heel paudoxatrtx, 
bacstare. r&uo Ibid, at 5 Hec p istrix , a Baxter. a 1530 
T horsy is* in Four Old Flays (1848, 81 The backster of 
Balockburye with her halting pels, 
b. without distinction of sex. Apparently not 
vied in southern English after 1400. 

e moo Altric Gen. xl. 1, a Twegen afyryde men . . Egypt* 
cyngSs byrle and his biechtre . . hix byrlu* o|»er hia bseccv 
tran. c itga Glass, in Wright Vac. 93 Fisher, bakestre. 
*377 Lakol. P. Ft. B. Prol. 218 Baxatere* 8c bre west ere*, 
aao bochere* many*. 1460 Cams. C/tram. 55 Plauctii* . . 
was compelled for to dwel with n banter, rifti J. Hal- 
roun Practieks <*754. 15 'Ilia Baxter, for hi* fie, fine pundis. 
*75| Scots Mag. Apr. ao6/i Mr. Robert Hardeman, Laxter, 
lisl Scott Hrt. Midi. vi. mate. One in appearance a buxter, 
l.e. a baker's lad, handed her out of her chair. 
Bftxtftriaa i,ba;kstl*Ti£n), a. nnd sb. [f. Baxter 
4 -iam.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Richard 
Baxter, the eminent Puritan divine, or his doc- 
trines. B. sb. One who holds Baxter's tenets. 


Bastrvlaaism, Baxter's doctrines, one special 
point of which was the amalgamation of the 
Arminian doctrine of free grace with the Cal- 
vmistic doctrine of election. 

1836 in Pemtf Cyst IV. 6aA- sfrjp Sir J. Stvphkn Reel 
Biogr. 44 Baxter wan opposed to every sect, end belonged 
so none. He can be property desoribedonly as a Bfexteinai 


■ Butene, dial, form of BabMori. 

Bty tb#i), *b> ; also 4-7 baye, bale* [a. OF. 
bate ( * Pr. bag*) L. baca berry. 

In OK. begbeam occurs in the OE. Gospels, and in a glos- 
sary of the 11th c. (Wlilcker /450) as n rendering of mbrA* 
rtm; the gloeaarist adds that mSm b a name lor 'berries' 
generally, whence beg appears to be a. berry. In the nth & 
it might perhaps already be adopted from Fr.; but the 
Corpus GUM»ary of the wh c. (WOlcker M) has also *boc- 
cinia t m vaccinia) borer* which suggests that this (elsewhere 
bogirs might be an archaic plural ol an original as, • as stem, 
and that beg was a native word. Its ME, repr. would be 
bey, bay; but the extant bay appears to be from French.] 

+ 1 . A berry, a small fruit, esp. used of that of 
the laurel or bay-tree : see 2. Oos. 

1398 Tskvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xlviU, The firute of 


VKKDALK Ps. xxxvii. 35, t my Ml 


florishinge like a grene haye tre. 1684 I. M athkr Rei 
Prtntid. iv 91 Philosopher* told him tne lightning cou 
hurt the bay-tree. 1866 Treat. Bat. 664/1 Tine Bay 1 


laun tre ben cleptd baies. 1483 Cath. AttgL xi Bay ; 
est/metm lauri 4 pUh*. 1601 Holland Plmy 1. 45s The 
Bales or berries that it fthe roiall IawmI] beareth are nothing 
sharp biting . . in tast. s6z6 Suaru & Maxkh. Coumtr. 
Farm soo The baye*, or berries of myrtle- tree. x66s 

Io>VEf,L Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 945 Drunk with the Oile of 
Baye* in black Wine. 1886 Treat. Bot. 664 From the fruit 
i> expressed a huttcr-like substance known as oil of Bays. 

+ b. A small ball, a globule. Obs. rare. 

ct+so Fa Had. on Hush. it. 108 Take a bay of gootes 
dounge, And with a nal . . moke ft holowe. 

2 . Short for Hay-tree or Hay Laurel, English 
name of the Laurus twbilis (called also Sweet Buy), 
a fine tree, with deep-green leaves and a pro- 
fusion of dark-purple berries; also applied to 
other laurels (e.g. the Red Bay of S. America), 
and in America to Magnolia glauca (White liay). 
1530 Pai.hoh. 914/3 The bay tie, LturUr. 153a Co- 
35, I my self naue sene the vngoaly .. 

1 Remark. 
X could not 
/ Laurel 

is a native of the south of Europe. 

b. *5J7 TotteH's Misc. i Arb. 1 964 When other frutes and 
flowers decay, The bay yet growe* Aill grene. *794 Maktyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. soa The true Bay is known by its 
lance-shaped, veiny evergreen leave*. 1835 Kingsley 
Heroes 11. iv. Slopes of oak . . arbutus, and fragrant bay. 

c. (Cf. Bay sb.* 4.) 

8. ll-uaUy in pi. Leaves or sprigs of this tree, 
esp. as woven into a wreath or garland to reward 
a conqueror or poet : hence Jig. the lame and re- 
pute attained by these. 

*5*4 IIaward /i Htrofiius vn. 75 When he had subdued 
the Sannatianes, he wui-e hut agarlaud of baies only. 1 1990 
Dmfrnk Fr. Baton iv. 64 A ihjci's garland 11u.de of bay*. 
1647 Chutrhw. Ace. St. Margaret's ITrrfm. 1 Nichols 2797) 
53 Rosemarie and baies, that was stuck about the Church 
at Christmas. *6S« Cowl EY Misc. <1669) 8 'I he gain of 
('ivil wars will not allow Bay to the Conqueror* Brow. 1730 
Thomson Autumn 666 For virtu. ms Young and thee they 
twine the bay. 01764 Lloyd Authors A/ol. Poet. Wks. 
1774 I. 7, 1 seek to blast no nc-holar's bays. 

4 . Comb, and Att/ib.: ft. attrib., as bay-been 
(= l>ough\ - branch , -leaf, - tree (see 2 b\ -mod ; 
b. instrumental And similative, as bay-etvitmed, 
-leaved. Also bay - oherry, the Cherry - laurel 
( C eras us Laurocerasus) ; bay-rum, an aromatic 
liquid, used by perfumers, obtained by distilling 
rum in which bay-ltaves have been steeped. 

1607 .Vt hoi. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 157 lliey doe not 
set liijhts and *bay b.<wes at the : r dotes. *570 Scfnskr 
Shrhh. Cal. Apr. 104 Bene they not *Bav Iwaiurhes, which 
they doe beare? 1663 76 Ray Flora 14 The *Ba> -Cherry 
is » Hiately evergreen tree. 1638480. Daniel Kciog. iv. Song 
3 Would*! thow still * Hay-crowned Sin? *636 Healey 
/ heap hr ait. 99 Bearing a *hay ieafe in his mouth. 1855 
Browning Protus Poet. Wks. I. 297 Half-emperor* aud quar- 
ter-emperora. Each with his * bay-le 
Mag. Jan. 199 Pepper- wood*, 
rum. 

Bay (b?), sb .2 ; also 5 -7 baye. [a. F. bait 
late L. baia, in Isidore, e 640. (Isidore illustrates his 
derivation of portus s from portart by the analogy 
of baia from bajulare. He does not consider baia 
a modern word ; but says it made its genitive in 
-as, like familia. It may thus be an old word in 
jiopular Latin.) The meaning of the Fr. word 
(wnich the Eng. follows) may have been modified 
by confusion with bare, bee , on L. typo *badaia an 
opening (see Bay j£. 3 ). The two nave certainly 
been associated in English ; see esp. 2-4, where 
the senses of recess and projection appear. 

Derivation from bmdare , to be open (see Bay d.*l is dis- 
proved by It baja, unless this in borrowed from some other 
Romanic language, ns Sp. or Fr.) 

1 . An indentation of the sea Into the land with 
a wide opening. 

tsta Tne visa Ifigden (1865) I. 57 In that grete mouth* 
ana baye, beth Bondea Cnkhoa, Patino*, and ethers. 1436 


ly-leaf fillet. 1883 Harper* 3 
whose leaves smell of *bay- 


Pol. Poems 11. 11859* >86 Flbr they have havenesee grete 
and godely bayes Sure, wyde, and dope. sSfd Shake. Merck, 
T. h. vl 15 The akarfed bark* nuM (tom bar aatiue bay. 
1600 — A, V. L» tv. i. sit My alfactipb hath an vn known* 
bottom*, like the Bay of Portugadf. 1685 R. Burton b.ng, 
limp. Amor. ii. 54 A fair Sancly/Bay or Beach, which the 
Sea washeth 00 one side ins Da Fon Crume ». 90 We 

might hap— ■— - 

Geog.t 
navigatk 

Jig. t6o* ComrwALLm Ess. Xix, Yet did I oncetoodi at the 
baye of Armes. 1693 G. Hnamnrr Sunday i. in Tempts 66 
The couch ef thaa ; care's halm ood bay* 


^it happen into some Bay or Uulph. 1873 M mmm Mod. 
g. 94 Bay of Biscay, noted for iu heavy teas and dangerous 
igatkm. 


1 2 . An indentation or rounded projection of the 
land into the sea. Obs. 

tFerimpe a dlsHact word, f. Bev v. to bend ; ef. BavimJ 
1611 Cotor., SurghMre, a road, guile, dr became, of the 
sea . . sometimes also the opposite, a ftromontorie. Cape, u* 
Bay of land catering hue the sea. 

8. An indentation, recess in a range of hills, eta 
*8Bx G. Johnston Nat. Hist. £. Bord. 1 . e The hills 
standout generally well-defined by bays and vnka, which run 
in about their bases. 

4 . (in {/. -f ) : ft. An arm of a prairie extending 
into, and partly surrounded by, woods, b. A 
piece of low, marshy ground producing huge 
numbers of Bay-trees. Bartlett Diet. Amer. i&ftk 
(The latter ought prob. to come under Bat j A 1 ) 
sflfi# Harper** Mag. Mar. 6ot/i Swamps and * bay* (Ihe 
word applied in Florida to slough and wuier-grass meadows^ 
6. Comb., mostly attrib., as bay-head, »man, sisk. 
Also bay-duok, dial, (east English) name of the 
Sheldrake (Taderna vulpanser) ; bay-floe, -lee, 
new-formed ice, such as first appears in sheltered 
water ; Bay-state, popular name in U. S. for the 
State of Massachusetts, originally the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

1836 Kank A ret. Esp. I. xxvi. 349 The big R bay-floe, 
1853 — Grinneti Exp. xv. (1856 too The * young/ or as it it 
citIUd by the whatere, the * ‘bay ice.’ 1779 /Tut. Rur. in 
Ann. Reg. (1781 si 1/2 The ‘Bay-men on the Musquito and 
bay of Honduras shores 1883 Burton ft Cameron Gold 
Coast I. i. *6 The shallow brown waters of the *Bayside. 
1 8x6 L)* ru, Biglow F. 37, I love our own ‘Bay-State. 

Bay I**), sb. 3 forms : 6 bate, 6-7 baye, 4- 
bay. [a. F. bate, OF. bare (L. t) pe baddla), £ 
bayer, OF. baer, bJer to gape, stand ojen^Pr. and 
It. bada* e, as to which see IHez. See prec.] 

1 . An ojiening in a wall ; esp. the space between 
two coluit.ns. 


f *3*3 F.. Ii. A llit. P. P. i^oa Heje houses withinne 
fe halle to hit med, So brod bifde in a l»y, fat blonke* 
mo^l renne. c 140a Sowdone Bab. 940, O Thow rede Marx 
. .That in the trende baye hose made thy trone. x&u Frkk- 
man A rchit. 371 The division into bays by a marked vertical 
line seems everywhere rigidly preserved. *870 F. Wilson 
L h. Lindisf. ioi The )a*t two bays of the nave . . are un- 
occupied. 1884 Munch. IT. Times 1 1 Oct. 5/6 The replacing 
ot the tracer)' of the clouters . . pro* eeding bay by buy. 

2 . 1 The division of a barn or other building, 
generally frt m fifteen to twenty feet in breadth,' 
Gwilt. See the dialect Glossaries.) Applied to 
a house, it appears to be the space lung under 
cue gable, or included between two party-walls. 

*357 Rithmond Wills 1853) 10* li bayes of ryo, bye est. 
xxx qu. xv b. 1577 Bolins. Chron . ill. 1108/3 l'wo and fortie 
bates of houses. 1603 Shake. Meat, for Af. 11. i. 355 1 le rent 
l he fairest house in it uftci three pence a Hay. *6*6 Surfi. ft 
Markii. Count r. Farm 18 One of the sides o( your Bame, 
all along for the space of three Bayes, shall scrue to put 
your Kie and Wheat in. 17*5 Bradley Farm. Die/., Bay, a 
rural Word used to signify the Bigness of a Bam ; for if a 
Barn consists of a Floor and two Heads, wherein they lay 
Corn, they say a barn of two Bays. *739 Ann. Reg. 137/3 
Ten bay of Buildings. 

8. Applications of the idea of 'recess': e.g. 
horse-bay, the stall for a horse ; sick-bay, part 
of the fore-part of a ship's main-deck, used an a 
hospital. 

158a Wills Sr Inv. A r , C- 11860* IL 47 Iij swalles for a horse 
baye 8<f. *8ki Art. Jml. Hist. Gt. Exhib . aa/i The 
crowding of the hays of the galleries. 1863 Man-of-War 
in Comh. Mag : Feb., Their ‘sick-bay’ probably does not 
differ from any hospital ward. *867 Smyth Sasun * s Word- 
bk.. Bay , the fora part of a ship between decks before 
the bitts. *885 Pail Mail G. 31 Mar. 6/1 The 'bays’ be- 
tween the gun stations . . afford shelter to the gunners. 

4 . Applications of 'intervening space,’ usually 
receding, as bay in plastering, of ioists, of roofing. 

1803 P. Nicholson Preset. Build. 384 Day, a atrip or rib of 
plaster between screeds, for regulating the floating rule. 
184a CiWilt A rchit. 1*875) *103 Bay of Joists, the joistidg 
between two binding joists, or Instween two girders, whan 
binding joists are not used. Bay of roofing, the smalt 
rafters nnd their supporting purlins between two principal 


6. An internal recess formed by causing a wall 
to project outwardly beyond the general line, foe 
the reception of a window or other feature. 

1418—1741 (see Bay-window). 1805 Rkfton Landsc. Gant, 
*78 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called bowre windows, 
and now bow windows. 1855 Mkrivalk Rom. Amp. 118651 
VI. xlviii. 60 Projecting the nay of the tribune from the fiat 
wall of the basibca. >877 E. Waltoud (htr Gt. Font. 1 . 
jr6 A substantial brick house, the front diversified by two 

&>J a.* ; «bo 4 bate, 5 b»r». [Two 

different words seem to be here inextricably con- 
fused. Originally, the phrase to hold at bay seems 
ad. OF. /emit a bay (Godefrov ) =» k. tenere a bada, 
where bay, bada, means the slate of suspense, ex- 
pectation, or unfulfilled desire, indicated by the 
open mouth (late L. bada^e to open the mouth) ; 
but to stand at bay, bo brought to bay , correspond to 
mod.F. tire awe abois, meaning to be at close 
quarters' with' the barking dogs, and bay is hem 
spherically formed from Abay, a. OF. abut barking; 
See Bit *.* In the phrase dt a bay , some early 
quotations may read at abay.] 



BAY* 


I Aiftbf or baying. 

L The dttp prolonged barking of a dog when 
ponaing or attacking* 

ana Paloor. io6/r Bay oTboondn, absyemeut de chlems. 
agVSHAM. Tits A. it H. 3 V sample heere, end let vs 
make * bay, And vmke the bmperour. *784 Cowre* Task 
u ajoThe nay of cun. steo Scott Lady of L. 1. 1 , The deep* 
mouthed bloodhound*’ heavy bay. step C Batnrri Skirt*? 
iv. ijo Fomudabk-looking dogs . . aN bristle and bay. 

2 esf. The ehoroi of barking railed by bound* 
in immediate conflict with a hunted animal ; 
hence, the final encounter between hounds and the 
prey they have chased. 

rm A. A lit. no Of liount chat, of beorc boityng, And 
bay of bor. a 1400 Cov. Afyst. 180 Tyl a beggere Mede be 
batys bay#, tgj Turbcrv. Venerie m That there are 
" • in the water and bayes on the land*, djt Whvti* 


Bayes _ 

Melvole Katerfelto sarfiL s6i Soon would hunt on his ear 
that loud and welcome chorus called the 4 hay.' 

Tb. tram/, applied to the tinging of birds. 06 s. 
ijn Dowlas Mneis xu. ProL 139 Dame naturis men- 
•tnun. . Thayr blyufull bay entonyng euery art. 

XL Most commonly, and often figuratively, in 
hunting phrases relating to the position of a hunted 
animal when, enable to flee farther, it turns, faces 
the hounds, and defends itself at cloie quarters. 

3 . Of the position of the hunted animal: To 
stand, be {abide obs.) at bay, turn to bay ; and of 
the relative action of the hounds : To hold or have 
at bay , bring or drive to bay, make a bay at (obs.) 

e 1314 Guy Warm. 345 He stod al a bay, And werd him 
while that he may. c 1350 Will Paterae 35 He gun to 
berke on |mt bam and to Due it hold, inp Palhum. 386/1 
Yonder stagge is almostc yclden, 1 here the hotnulcs holde 
hym at a beytjir os let ckiens laboyer , or le feayr a laboy, 
1579 Tomson Calvin m Serin. Tim. 309/1 He shall be nette 
uppon on all sides, they make a hay at him, they will bite 
him, if it bee possible, iff] Shake. Rich. 11 , 11. lit. is8 To 
rowxe his Wrongs, and chase them to the bay. 1611 Cotgr. , 
s. v. AccuU . . the wild Bore, who, brought vnto a bay, sets 
him on his Gammons, and . . is forced to defende himselfe 
against both dogs, and men. 1733 Somerville Chase 111. 
535 He stands at Bay against yon knotty Trunk. 1679 
Fhoudk Cesar xxiv^aa To fight to the last and die at bay. 
b. Jig. In phr. At a or to the bay : at or to close 
quarters ; in great straits, in distress, at or to 
tines lost extremity. C'f. F. attx abois. 


1346 Spenser State IreL 510a, All former purposes were 
governor at a bai 
1 hud my lad; 


y, and, etc. 1399 Pitts. Pi(gr. 


dy at this hay, to kiss and 
1 Rogers j\a*i»uui 17 Shall God 


blanked, the 
xi, Ah 1 that 

me till 1 run away. „ 

haue us at so great a bay as he hath, and shall we wax care* 
lcsse. 168a Diivuen life, Lit. Epistle, In niter Despair of 
your own Satyr, make me Satyrire myself. Some of you 
Lave been driven to this Hay already. 

4 . Of the effective action of the hunted animal : 
To hold or keep at (0) bay (the assailing hounds) ; 
to give the bay to (obs.) ; and (rarely) of the cor- 
responding position of the hounds : To be at bay. 

e 153a Ln. Rkrnf.hr II non (1883) 395 As the wyld bore doth 
kepe a have agaynst the mastyues and bayynge bounties. 
*333-87 f*oxE A. Q M. III. >39 Whereat the Chancellor 
was much offended : but Bradford still kept him at the bay. 
1377 Fenton Guuciard . 1. 11599) 35 With his industry . . he 
had giuen the bay to his adueniancs. 199s Shaks. Ven , 8 
Ad. 973 She hears the hounds are at a hay. 1697 Pryor* 
Vbrg. Georg. 111 6aoThy faithful Dogs . . who . . hold at Bay 
The Mountain Robbers. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. Pref., 
By Riding . . keep Death as it were at a Bay. 1656 Froude 
I list. Eng. III. xiv. 256 The spoils of the church furnished 
the arms by which the Pope . • could be held at bay. 

Bay (b^i)> tb.b ; also 7 baye. [A word of doubtful 
standing and origin : it may be questioned whether 
senses 1 and 2 are really connected, and whether 
the word in the Promp. Parv. is not Bat sbA, 
but sense 2 does not fall easily under any other 
of the words spelt bay. For the etymology, the 
ON. bag-r • opposition,' hoi been compared, with 
its derived vb. brgra * to push back, hinder* ; the, 
latter might be the direct source of the related 
Bat vA, if we could assume the sb. to have been 
taken from the vb. But if, os seems more likely, 
the vb. is from the sb., the origin of the latter has 
still to be discovered.] 

+ L ‘Obstacle.’ Obs. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv . as Bay, or wiihstondynge, obstacu- 
turn. 

2 . An embankment or dam to retain water, or 
divert its course into a mill stream, etc. 

1301 Lam bards Eiren. iv, iv. (1588V 421 If any person* . . 
have bene assembled .. to cut downe any houses, Barnes, 
Milieu, or Bayes. 1604 Fr. Bacon's Profit. 307 in Hail* E. 
P. P. IV. 986 The Ducke must have a Bay, the Hawke 
mutt have a stone. 1607 Cowull Interpr ., Baye . . is a 
pond head made vp ofa great heith, to keep in a great quan- 
tum or store of water, tfifa Sherwood, Bay of plankes, to 
" ~ • mWUdf.fr 


S.C. 126 A strong bay or dam cremes,, (the brook]; forcing 
the water into a pond for the cattle. 

.Bay (b*i„ sb. • Also 7 (in tomb.) be*, [short 
for bay-ontkr, earlier be- or bes^antHer, f. OF. bes 
twice, second, secondary + Artlxb.} The second 
branch of a stag's horn, formerly also called the 
sur-antlier, being next above the 'antler' proper, 
or (as it is now called) brow-antleT. 

[sen OcmotSuniMdoillier, the beanklcr or second breach 


71s 

of . DmVM .1 ittj Kimnuiv It'ttUt.BO.nrto You 
may . . know . , what nis righu mean, If he has them, Vow, ' 
bay, tray, and points. *884 Jkkkkues Red Peer iv. 69 
This is a fall horn ; brow, bay, tray, and three on top, or 
tix points a side. Ibid. 71 The ancient terms . . next the 
bn-asstlier, now the bay. 

t Biiy (b?f)» sbA Obs . exc. Hist. Also 7 b ay#, 
[a. F. bait, or its Dn. reur. baai, f. F. bai, bait , the 
colour Bat : see Batse. 1 

1. ftatee ; originally a fabric of a finer and lighter 
texture than now, the manufacture of which was 
introduced into England in the 1 6th c. by fugitives 
from France and tile Netherlands. Usually in the 
pi., whence the modem corruption Bai sis, q.v. 

138* Act 93 Elis. ix. f t Pennestones, Bay*, Cottons, 
Hote-Yam . . and other Things. 1848 In Kushw. Hist. 
Colt. iv. IL use In making of Bays and Says. *66e Act it 
Chess. //, xxii. None shall wea\e in Colchester any bay 
known by the names of Jour^tsudpfrtes, sixties, . but within 
two days after weaving shall carry it to the Dutch Bay 
Hall to be viewed. 17*3 Guardian No. 170 11736; II. 344 
Colchester bays, Exeter serges. 1797 gi Chambers Cycl., 
Bay is also a sort of woollen stuff, made chiefly in Colchester, 
where there is a hall, called the Dutch Ray-hall. 

2 . Comb., as bay-maker, •making, - market , -trade , 
-yarn ; bay-hall, a hall in Colchester used as an 
exchange by traders in this commodity. 

1684 Lend. Gan. No. 1988/3 The Moot* Hall and Bay-Hall 
hung with the same. 1706 I.ond. Gan. No. 4501/4 Zacheus 
Skingsley of Colchester.. Haymaker. <733 Scats Mag. 
Nov. 5J8/1 Woollen or bay yarn. 1898 People’s Hist.Gt. 
Brit. 104 'Hie Protestants, - fled many to this country bring- 
ing with them the art of Bay and say making. 

Bay. sb.* [Of uncertain origin and sense : cf. 

Beck | 

*303 Peele Edward 1 381 'D.' Friar, 1 am at beck and bay, 
And at thy commandment to sing and say. 

Bty (W*), 0.t (and sb.) Also 5 -A baye, 6-7 bale, 
[a- F. bai bay-coloured :-L. badius , mentioned by 
Varro in a list of colours appropriate to horses ] 

1 . A reddish brown colour ; A. generally used of 
horses, and tAken to include various shades. 1 1 ence 
qualified os bright-bay, light-bay, bloat-bay, golden - 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylut 1. *072 His xtede hay. 14*0 E. E. 
Wi.lt (1869) 53 A bay horn hat was Gerards my son. 1460 
Lybeatft Disc. 46a An sledes baye Isrown. 133s T. Wilson 
Logike 79 All homes bee nut of one colour, but. .seme baye, 
some duple, ifiaa Peaciiam Combi. Gent/. 1. xxiv. 11634* 85 
A liny or a Chemut Colour, of all others it is most to be 
commended in Hornes. 1671 Loud. Gan. No. 636/4 Stoln. . 
a Bay Ball Nag. 1793 Addison Drummer v. i. concl., I 
have a horse . . a bay gelding. *8 m Lockhart Cow oj 
Red min xi. in Sb. Ball., He spurred nis bright ba: 
sflite j . Brown florj Subs., My Father's Mei 
blood bay hone, 
b. rarely used otherwise. 


it bay 1 
/., His 


little 


xfiga UugUHAMT Rabelais 1. xii. (1694) I. 41 He made him 
aim change his colour of Hair . . from Ray, Drown, to Sorrel 
. . gingiolTne. «•» Lady Lvtton Charley II. v. 141 Mrs. 
T y r n tnorts had been a blonde, and consequently hod sub- 
sided into a bay wig. 

2. as sb., eilipt. for ‘ bay horse,' 

>588 Stewart Cron. Scot. It. 187 Occa . . Vpoun anc bay 
out of the feild him bair. la 1600 Came you not Jr. N. in 
Fumiv. Percy Folio 1 . *53 Met yee not my true loue rj'ding 
on a bony bay. *774 J. Bryant Mytkol. I. 397 The horse 
was of a Palm colour, which is a bright red. We cull such 
horses bays. 1761 Cowtem Reiirem. 399 Lolls at his ease 
behind four handsome bays. *884 Times nj Feb. 7,6 The 
compact, black-legged bays of Essex. 

8. Comb., as bay-brown, bay-coloured. 

1391 Pemltvall *VA Diet., Vayo, baye coloured. *6x6 
fiuRVL. A Marsh . Count r, , Farm 675 The bate coloured 
ones haue the second plate for coodneww igae T. Harsh 
Insects Menu Eng. 85 (An insect] of a light bay-brown color, 
with the head and antenna darker. 

Bay (bci). w.i Also 5-6 bay*. [Partly a. OF. 
bayt-r , more frequently occurring in the deriv. 
abayer (see Uttri s.v, aboyer; cf. It. bajare, abba- 
jare to bark) of uncertain origin; but influenced 
in later ling, use by Bay sbA. m phrases * at bay, 
to bay,’ so that the two notions were even mote 
inextricably blended than in the sh. 

( (Dtu's reference of abayer to L. *ad.baubdre 'to hark at* 
is now rejected; recently it has been proposed to connect it 
with baddre, in which case bulb words would ultimately be 
from the same source. ] 

1 . To bark, properly applied to the deep voice 
of a large dog, as n hound or mastiff. Const, on, 
at (with indirect passive * to lit* bayed nt *). 

<*1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt, 1x42 llraches bayed berfore A 
lireme noyse nuked. 1486 Bh. St. Albans E viij, They, 
houndes all Bayen and cryen. *330 Palmm. 442/2 Tim 
hounde bayeth at somwhat : ee ekiett abm/e a enelque chases 
* 59 6 Spenser F, Q. 1. v. 30 The wakerull dogs did never 
cease to bay. 01771 Gray Poems ( x 775150 Hoarse he bays 
with hideous din. *8 m Scott Last. Mmstr. t. vi, They 
watch to hear the blood hound baying, 
t b. (said of other animals.) Obs. 

£1409 Holland llonlai. Sum bird will bay at my beke, 
and Hum will me byte. 

2 . fig. Applied (deprecatively) to the noise of 

assailants. 

i]99 La Not.. Rich. Redeleu m. *35 And alle he hcMIcs 
buraee bayed on him eucre. 1388 Stumer Anat. Abut. 
PnL 18 ZoUvr crew, Who'le doyly at thee bay. *6o6 Shams. 
7 V. 0 Cr. 11. iii. 99 What bwycs Ajax thus to bay at him! 

8* tram , To hark at, to assail with barking. 


BA.Y4BD, 

etun Avow, Artk. vii. The inches coman reuynyng him 
by And bsyet him fafle boldely. 1998 Dravton Leg. iii. 
669 Some againe did bay me, As hungtie Wolves at P»»- 
Magem doe howle. ite* Shark. Jut. C. 1 v. Iii 07, I had 
rather be a dag, and bay the moOn, Thao each a Roman, 
t htoo K. White Cl(/I Gr. idtf The deepmioath'd mastiff 
bays the troubled night, i86i Howrlls renet. L {ft «x8®j) 
I. iv. 75 Sleepleu youths who there melodioutly bayed the 
moon in chorus, 
b. fig. of persons. 

1-7 CuLERincic Poems f*86st 34 Though soporMitlon 
— wolfish brood Bay his mild mdiaaos. 1839 Bailee 
* 1 Which drives the 


Festus v. 08481 36 Millions . . bay a 
darkness put of them, like hounds. 


4 . To give forth, utter, or express by baying. 

139s Spknrkr Virg. Gnat xliv. Cerberus whose many 

uouthes doo buy And harke out dames. *896 Kane A ret 
Exb. !. xxli. 279 These falthfal servants gwetally bayed 
their fall-mouth welcome from afar off. 

5 . To punut! with barking like a pack of hounds; 
to drive to bay with barking. 

1990 Shake. Mids. N . iv. i. 118 In a wood of Crocte they 
bayed the Bonre With hounds of Sparta. 1397 — a Hon. 
/ v, 1. iii. 80 Ha leaves his badee vnarm'd, the French, and 
Welch Baying him » the heeles. site Hickrrincill 


and driving him up a tree. 

8. To bring to bay, hold at bay. (The notion 
of barking disappear*.) 

*373 Turhemv, Ah. Veneris bjo We tree and baye both 
Martcrn and wild Catte. 1601 Siukh. 7 ul. C. iv. 1. 49 We 
ure at the stake, And bayiNl about with many Enemies. 
*713 Guardian No. 125 ii7s6< 1 1 . 164 He taught to turn the 
hare, to hay the deer. 1793 Southey 7 mm ef Ant vt. 96 
Hie men of Orleans, Long by their foemen hay’d. 

(bF>), vA [A later deriv. of the sb. In the 
expression 'at bay,’ due to the ambiguity with 
which that was said both of the pursued and of 
the pursuing animal : see Bay sbA] 

1 . intr. To tnrn to bay, stand at bay. 

step G. Daniel ‘/Yinareh., Rich. 1 1 , civ, They knew Hee 
Bay d to their Destruction. 1774 Gulden. Nat. Hist. (*8te) 
1 . 11. v. 395 When a stag turn! his head against the hounds, 
he is said to bay. 

2 . tram. To stand at bay against, rare. 

1848 G. Ruxton in Black*. Mag. LX 1 U. 719 Baying Ms 
enemies like the bunted deCr. 

tte. vA Obs. tare [a. OF. buye r, bU r 
to gn|ie, seek with ojien mouth late L. badare to 
gsjie, lie open.] To seek with open mouth, o< the 
)oung of animals lor the dugs. 

1580 Hollyuand Treat. Fr. Tong., Bayer d la matuelle, 
to seeke or baye for the dugge. 

BW (br T| ), t/A [Immediately connected with 
Bay sbfi, but whether as its source or derivative 
does not Appear ; the latter is more likely. Sup- 
posing the vb. to be the source, it has been con- 
jecturally derived from ON. brgjan * to push back, 
hinder’; it might also be referred to 'hold at bay' 
in some of its uses (see Bay sbA) ; or even to 
Bay sbA or 3 in some of their applications.] irons. 
To obstruct, dam (water): often with up, back. 

Kjsl SvLVtRTER Du Bartas 1. is. (1641) 18/2 He, whose 
powrfull hand Bay'd-up the Red-Sea with a double Wall. 
1633 Carpenter Geog. Del. il x. 177 By Muring vp the 
Riuer* into certaine Artificial) Channells. *M| Sir A. Hoe- 
house Law Ref. IX. Appeal 177 The defendants* barrier has 
been found to imy back the water to a maximum depth of 
twenty-two inches. 

t Bay(a, vfi Obs. rare - l . [app. a pseudo- 
archaism ; cf. the similar use of Embay in tame 
work 1. vii. 3.] TTo bathe, immerse. 

*396 S tenser F.Q. 1. vii. 3 He. .bayes His sweetie fore- 
head in the breathing wind. 

II BayadbrR (bdyftde-r, Also 6 balllo- 

dero, b bolliodere, 9 boyodeer. [F. bayadire, 
ad. Pg. bailadeira female dancer; cf. bailar to 
dance. The earlier fonns were taken directly from 
the Portuguese.] A Hindoo dancing girl : the 
French name, occasionally used by English writers. 

159I W. Phillips l.inechoten's '/ rm>. 74 (V.) The heathen- 
Uh whore called Ralliadera, who is a dancer. *794 K. Moor 
Narrat. Litttds Det. 356 <Y.) The name of bafliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls. *8a6 Hkbkr 
Joans. India (18281 II. xxviii. 982 The southern Bayadere, 
who differ considerably from the n&cli girls of northern India. 

Penny Cycl.p.h(n *I*he little arts and manners which 
form the accomplished bayaderr. 

Bayard (bri-taU, 0. and sb\ arch. Forms: 
4 7 bayard, 5 beyord, 5-7 bayarde, 6 boyar t, 
boierd, balarde, f-7 baiord. bayerd. [a. OF. 
baiard,-art, bayard bity-coloured, i.bai: see Bat a. 1 
and -AAi).] 

X. Bay coloured ; absol. a bay horae. 

1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 972 Sir Kdwesd . . Open his stede 
bayard first he wan ^e dike. 1484 Maun. 4 ft oust h. Exp. 
184, I bowete of Roberd Bernard the Konstabelsrhepe of 
Bramhorou, and be ad of me ther fore my bayard Krmeuer. 
1603 Mineiieu Sp. Gram. 6, Bays, which is vxed in good 
authors for Bay coloured or flaywd. *866 D. Kvanr 4 Bits. 
Wales !. 520 Saddle thou the bayard with the long bound. 
2 . Proper name of the bright -bay-coloured magic 
steed gi\en byCharlcmagne to Renaud 1 or Rinsldo), 
one oft he four sons of Aimon, famous in medieval 
romance ; whence a. Formerly uitcd os a kind of 
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BAYWOOD* 


mock-heroic allusive name for any- hone ; cf. the 
occasional use of Rosinante, Bucephalus, Pegasus. 

0374 Chaucer Troytm 1. 118 As proud Bayard gynnyth 
for to skippe Out of the wey. c %¥» Beryn 3x84 A man to 
feruesabill Ledith offt beyaid from his own stabill. e 1480 
Carton Four Smuts Aymon L 1x884) 31 Thenne mounted 
Reynawde on horsebacks vpon Bayarde. 1575 Church- 
vard Ob//** <18 17) 147 But he that holdes. .the horses rain. 
When ftteede bolts out, calles bayard back again, 
b. Bayard's bun : a kind of bread given to hornet. 
Bayard of ten toes : the human feet, * shanks' mare, 
nag, or pony 1 ; also called horse often toes . 

c ipo Skelton Agst. Comely Coystronme 8 A nwete sugar 
loaf and sowre bayardys bun. 1016 Breton Good Sc Baade 
3$ The walke of the worull and his Horse, Bayard of ten-toes. 

0. Alluded to in many phrases and proverbial 
■flyings, the origin of which was in later times 
forgotten, and * Bayard ' taken as the type of blind- 
ness or blind recklessness. 

rips E. A*. Allil. P. H. 886 pay blustered as blynde as 
bayard watt eucr. 1393 Gowkk Coh/. III. 44 But as Bayard 
the blinde stede . . lie goth there no man will him bidde. 
140s Pot. Poems (1859) II. 5t Thou, as blynde Bayarde, 
berkest at the mone. 153s More Con/ut . Tindale Wks. 
roo/x Bee bolde vpon it lylie blynde bayarde. 1600 Breton 
Posts nr. Packet , Who is so blind as Bold Bayarde. ideg 
Gousatvio's SO. Inguis. 168 As blind ft yet as bold as Bay- 
ard. e 1630 Jackson Creed iv. iv. Wks. III. 33 As . . boldly 
as blind bayard nisheth into the battle. 1 674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk Sr Setv. 157 Bayard must ever be as bold as blind. 

8. lienee : One blind to the light of knowledge, 
who has the self-confidence of ignorance. 

a sgap Skelton Agst.Gamesche Wks. J. 193 Bolde bay- 
arde, ye are to blynde. 1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim . 
63/e Them that shall walks negligently, and like blinde 
bayarde*. 1643 Milton Colast . Wks. (1B51) 368 Being a 
bayard, who never had the soul to know, what conversing 
means. «i6n Barrow Serm. 11686) III. 487 The bold ana 
blind Bayards (who usually out of self-conceit are so ex- 
ceedingly confident of their election and salvation). 

t Bay ard, sbA Obs. [a. F. bayard, baiart , in 
same sense : cf. Baiabdour.] A kind of hand- 
barrow used for heavy loads ; also fig. 

1641 Rogers Naaman 30 When they are laid upon his 
bayard, and when he hath them upon the hip. Ibid. 35 
Surely he is faine to lay men upon the bayard. 

t Bajardism Obs. [f. Bayard sbA + -ism.] 
Ignorant presumption. 

i6r4 Bp. Mountaou New Gagg 89 Grosse Bayard ismes in 
so insolent a Bard. 

t Baymrdly, a. Obs. [f. Bayard sbA + -ly 1 .] 
Bayard-like - characterized by the blindness and 
self-confidence of ignorance. 

1636 Goodman Wint. Even. Confer. 111. 90 Religion is . . 
not a formal and bayatdly round of duties. 1 636 A rtf. 
Handsom. 143 A blind credulity, a bayardly confidence. 
><S 9 Gaudkn Tears Ck. 118 The bayardly blindness of 
common people . . neither able nor willing to discern. 

t Bayardly, adv. Obs. [f. os prec. + -i.y 2.] 
Blindly, withblind self-confidence. 

>604 It. Mason Art of Lying iv. 67 Some ignorant lesuite : 
(for none else can be imagined to be so Bayardly bold/. 

Bayberry (b*»be«ri). [f. Bay sbA 2 ] 

1. The fruit of the bay tree. 

1378 Byte Dotloens 688 Called in Latine Lanri bacc*, In 
English Buy berries. 1747 (lentL Mag. X VI f. 409 Take of 
aniseed . . tay-berries myrrh . . of each half an ounce. 

2. In U.S., the fruit of the Wax-myrtle ( Afyrica 
eeriferd ), and the plant itself, an American shrub 
that bears a berry covered with a wax-like coating. 

x86o Bartlett Diet . Amer. s.v., The tarries when tailed 
In water yield a fragrant green wax, known as bayberry 
tallow, used for making candles, etc. 1878 R. Thompson 
Gant. Assist. (Moore) 637/1 Afyrica ceri/era , candleberry, 
bay-berry, or wax-myrtle.— Very near the sweet-gale. 

0. In Jamaica, the fruit of the ‘Baybeny Tree/ 
Eugenia aerts, a species of Pimento. 

«n* p - Browne Jamaica 947 The Bayberry Tree . . The 
berries resemble our cloves, both in form and flavour. 

Bayohe, Baye, obs. ff. Brack, Bo, both, 
f Bayed, a. 1 Obs . ; also 5 bayde. Tf. Bat aA 
+ -bd ; or ad. L. badius] Bay-coloured. 
c 1440 Promp . Faru. 91 Bayyd , as a horse (t». r. bay), badius. 
* 4*3 Cath. Angi. 17 Bayde [with no Latin equivalent). 

+ Bayed, Obs. [? short for Ekhayed.] 
Surrounded, enclosed. 

1577 Holinshed Chrtm . II. xx/x The territorie baled and 
perclosed within the river. 1383 Stanyhurnt Mneis lit. 
(Arb.) 74 A plentiful Island . . roundlye bayed . . With My- 
cone, and eke with Giarus, two fkmosed Islands. 

Bijtd (bAl), ppl. 4i.a [f. Bay vA 4- -bd]. 
Dammed. 

a x6x8 Sylvester Law 604 (D.) He smot the sea with his 
dead-liuing rod : The sea obeyed, as bay’d. 1879 J kpferikm 
Wild Life in S. C. 64 It (the brookj swells sufficiently, if 
bayed up properly, to drive a milL 
Bayed (Wkl), ppl. a.* [!. Bat + 

Having a bay, formed a, a bay or mm 

a *848 Marry at R. Reefer lxvi. 058 The bayed windows. 
1831 Helps Comp. Sold. viL (1874) >30 A window, in a bayed 

Baygne, bayne, obs. forms of Baiit. 

Baying (b*Hi)), vbl. sb\ rf. Bay v\ + -inoV] 
The continued deep barking of a large dog. 

ifts Cotur., Abbay, a balking, or baying of dogs. 18x4 
Scott Wav. xxlv, The baying of the dogs was soon added 
to the chorus. 


ASS 


( b/i*in\ vbl. sbA [f. Bat a. 1 + -wo ' .] 


mparting 01 a bay colour. 

1634 in H. Walpole V triads Anted. Paint. (1786) II. sis 
For baying and colouring the whole number of the oares for 


the row barge. 


Barring Qfuj), Ml. 
That bays; deep-barku 


a 1 ff. Bat vA 4. -uro 2 .] 

- - . >*&£• 
riS3* La Berners Ilium (>883) 3**3 The mantyue* and 
bayynge houndes. 179s Cowper itiad in. 99 Baying bounds 
Disturb not him. 

t Baying, ppl- a A Obs. [f. Bat id. 2 or 8 ; cf. 
Brt v. to bow. j Curving, receding. 

1338 Lklano I tin. HI. 73 From Bridport to the North 
West Point of the Chisil raining from Portland thither about 
a Mile . . Shore somewhat baying, 

Bayish. (b/i-if), a. rare. [f. Bat aA 4 --ISH 1 .] 
Somewhat bay, inclining to bay (in colour). 

»$97 Load. Gan. No. 3989A A Baytsh dun Horse. 

Bayl, bayle, bayll, obs. ff. Bail, Balb, Bazijbt. 
Baylable, obs. form of Bailablk q.v. 

|| Bi&yle, baylo, obs. variants of Bailo. 

>703 Load. Goa. No. 3891 fa To go in the Quality of Bayle 
or Ambassador .. to the Ottoman Porte. Ibid. No. 3903/a 
Thin Republick's Baylo or Ambassador . . to the . . Porte. 
Baylet (b?» ht). [f. Bat sbA] A little bay. 
s8e6 Iliac lew. Mag. Xa. 496 Headland bold, And silver- 
sanded baylet. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. II. 965 Off this 
baylet are three rocky islets. 

Bayllary, bayllive, etc. : see Bailibry, Bai- 
liff. 

Bayne, -ly, variant of Bain, -ly ; obs. f. Bans. 
Bayne = both : see Bo. 

Bayneaa (tv*n*s). ff. Bay 41.1 4- -nebs.] The 
quality of being bay-coloured. 

1370 Lkvin Manip. 90 Also many other that end in nesse. 
derived of adiectiues . . as of bay, baynesxe. 16x0 Markham 
Masterp. 1. lxvi. 140 Bayncsse tumes to dunnesse. 

Baynyd ( Promp . Parv.) : see Bainbd. 
Bayonet (byi-ftiet). Also 7 baggonet, 7 8 
bagonet, 8 bagnet ; all still in vulgar use. [a. F. 
bdionnette , in Cotgr. bayonnette , of uncertain origin. 
Diez, Littrd, Scheler, favour the usual derivation 
from the name of the city Bayonne, the weapon 
being supposed to have hwn either first made or 
first used there ; the former notion is strengthened 
by a statement of Des Accords (a 15S3) that people 
spoke of bayonnettes de Bayonne 1 Bayonne bayo- 
nets,' as of 'Toulouse scissors,' etc. But it is 
possible that the word may be a dim. of OF. 
bay on, baton 4 arrow or shaft of a cross-bow,' from 
which Cotgr. still has bayonnicr 4 an old word ' - 
arbalestier : the Sp. bayona sheath, and It. bajo~ 
netta 'little joker* (a possible appellation for a 
dagger), have also been suggested as the source. 

(See Noten on the Origin and Hintorv of the Bayonet : by 
Mr. Akerman, read to die Soc. of Antiquaries, May i860.)] 
|| 1 . A short flat dagger. Obs. 

(x6xx Cotgr., Bayonnette , a kind of small flat pocket- 
dagger, furnished with kniues; or a great knife to hang at 
the girdle, like a dagger.) 169a Lond. Gas. No. 9749/9 
Slceynd, Baggonet*, and all other Arm*. 1707 Ibid. No. 
4)89/1 1 Venice *, That no persons . . shall presume to wear 
the Bayonet, or Sword, on pain of being sent to the Gallic*. 

2 . A stabbing instrument of steel, which may be 
fixed to the muzzle of a musket or rifle : originally 
its handle was inserted in the mouth of the gun, 
but it is now secured by a circular band clasping 
the barrel. See also Swohd-rayonet. 

fx<7R Char. II Warrant a Apr. in Carter Curiosities of 
War[i 86 o) 939 The souldters of the several troopes aforesaid 
are . . also to have and to carry one bayonet or great knivc.] 
1704 Loud. Got, No. 4044/3 Our Grenadiers, artef . . two or 
three Vollies . . put their Bayonets in the Muzzles of their 
Pieces. *1x774 Fergusson Leith Races , Poems (1845) 39 
On guns your bagnets threw. 18x7 J . Scott Paris Res/isit, 
130 The soldier . . was About to plunge his bayonet into the 
breast of the unfortunate Frenchman. 

b. absl . Military force. 

1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wlcs. II. 373 You are obeyed 
solely from respect to the bayonet. 1879 D. Hill Bryant 
x t9 He visited Paris, then . .under the rufe of the bayonet. 

3 . pi. Soldiers armed with bayonets. 

*780 Burke Let. Merlott Wks. IX. S54 On the demand of 
40,000 Irish bayonets, c x88o Grant Hist. India I. li. 961/1 
Colonel Pearsc's column . . returned . . reduced from 5000 to 
aooo bayonets. 

4 . transf or fig. a. generally. 

1883 G. Allen in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 In wild barley 
the entire inflorescence bristles. . with stiff bayonets, 
b. Mech. A pin which plays in and out of a hole, 
and serves to engage aad disengage portions of 
machinery, a eluten. 

X£p8 in Jtpecf Patent No. 0098 {Sellar/ Spin. Much.). 

6. Spanish Bayonet : A species of Yucca, a lilia- 
ceous plant, with a crown/ of linear-lanceolate 
leaves, found in the south sif North America. 

x86§ Parkman Huguenots vijt (1875) xog Hacking their 
way through thickets of the Yucca, or Spanish bayonet, 
x88a W. Bishop in UarpsPs Mag. Dec. 47/x In the door- 
yards are the Mexican aloe and the Spanish bayonet 
6. attrib ., as in bayonet-belt, -charge, - sheath , 
•thrust, -wound ; also bayonet -olatoh, a clutch 
with two prongs for engaging and disengaging 


machinery ; bayonet-joint, one in which the two 
parts are so interlocked that they cannot be sepa- 
rated by a simple longitudinal movement. 

tfxs Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IX. 603 There are In the 
stores at Lisbon Bayonet belts for infantry. 1817 J. Scott 
Paris Revisit. 015 Bayonet sheaths, bits of caps, and the 
rags of clothes, covered the ground. 1870 Eng. Mech. 
4 Feb. 501/3 A lens, which is adapted to the apparatua by 
a bayonet-joint. 1877 Bryant Country s Colli , The ri8a 
and the bayonet-blade For arms like yours were fitter now* 

Bayonet (lv*-<faet), V. [f. prac. sb.] 

1. trans. To stab or pierce with a bayonet. 

c 1700 Genii, lustruc. 535 (DA I came not into the world 
to be cannonaded or bagonetted out of It. s8fl8 Beveridgk 
Hist. tud. III. vn. iii. 85 Die Arabs within were bayoneted. 

2. To drive at the point of the bayonet; to 
coerce or compel as by military force. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 39$ You send troops to sabre and to 
bayonet us into a submission. 1863 Co mm onwe a lth (Boston) 
18 Feh. 65 It has been bayoneted up to it by the pressure 
of outside public opinion. 

Bayoneted (br I'dhe>tud), ppl. a. [f. Batons 
sb. + -rd .1 Armed or provided with a bayonet. 

s 8 ig Edtn. Rev. XXV. 539 Guarded fay a bayonetted 
soldiery against a bludgeoned mob. 1836 Olmsted Slave 
States 90 A bright bayonetted firelock. 

Bayoneteer (b^i:dh<ti«‘j). nonce-wd. [f. Bayo- 
net sb. 4- -keb.] A soldier armed with the bayonet 
1848 Thackeray Comh. to Cairo iv. 33 Knights shout 
their war cries and jovial Irish bayoneteere hurrah. 

Bayoneting 1 sb. [f. Bayonet v< 

4 * -1 no 1.1 Stabbing with a bayonet. 

>883 Pall Mall G . 10 Feb xo/» The bayoneting of a sol- 
dier at Woolwich. 

Bayou (b^i /7). [Prob. a corruption of Fr. boyau 
gut.] Mhe name given (chiefly in the southern 
States of N. America) to the marshy off-shoots and 
overflowings of lakes and rivers. 

x8x8 Co brett Res id. (f. S. (1899) 973 Johnson's Ferry, a 
place where a Bayou (Boyau) of the Waba*h is crossed. 
This Bayou is a run out ot the main river, round a flat por- 
tion of land. 1847 I-onof. Ev. 11. hi. 51 How have you no- 
where encountered my ^ Gabriel’s boat on the bayous T 

Bayrn, Bayt, Bays, etc. : see Bai-. 
Bay-salt (bfi -sprit). Forms: 5 6 baye-, 7 

bai-, bane-, 6 - bay-salt. [prob. f. Bay sb . 2 

Many explanations have been offered. A derivation from 
Bayonne date* from 1633 ; but if salt was really imported 
into Knglutid from that place, it would seem more probable 
that bay-salt meant * salt from the Bay (of Biscay) ; cf. 

4 Cape wines,’ etc. The conjecture that it means salt pro- 
cured from bays (of the sea) indefinitely, seems less probable, 
for it would have been more obvious, in this case, to say 
4 jra-salt.’ There seems to be no good authority for the 
statement that the Cheshire brine-pools are called bays, nor 
would this explain why one kind of salt should bear the 
name of bay-salt more than another.] 

Salt, obtained in large crystals by slow evapora- 
tion ; origit ally, from sea-water by the sun's heat. 

1463 Mann. 4- Jlouseh. Exp. 901 Item, for di. a bz. of baye 
salt ij.r/. ob. 1339 Wills * Inv. N. C. ( 1835 • 184 In the Salt 
Garner . Hal fie a weye of baye salte. x6xa Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks ti6sj) 907 Bay or Sea salt, dried mec*rcly from 
salt Sea water by the heat of the Sunne. 1633 C- Butler 
Eng. Gram. Index, Bai Salt, salt of Bayonuc in France. 
x6$4 Gayton best. Notes iil iii. 80 Train oyle, dead wine. 
Base-salt. Lond. Gas. No. 4486/3 Her Lading, con- 

sisting of French Bay Salt. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices 
I. xix. 456 Great or gross salt was no doubt the larger 
crystals known now as bay salt. 

Baysohe, bayse, -ment, obs. f. Bash, went. 
Bay-stone. [? corruption of Base-ntone : cf. 
base lor bay in prec.] A stone laid on the surface 
of the ground as part of the foundation of a slight 
building. 

1843 Willi amk in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VI. 1. 43 The tenant 
has the right to remove . . any buildings pul up by himself 
on 4 bay stones,' where the buildings do not enter into the 
ground. 

Bay*gwater Ca ptain, slang, [f. Bayswater, 
a residential part of London : cf. dry-land sailor .] 
x88o Daily News 9/4 Several persons used to frequent the 
club who did not appear to have any ostensible means of 
living, but were known as 4 Spongers ’ or 4 Bayswater Cap- 
tains. 4 

Bayt(e, obs. form of Bait and Bxat sbP , 
B&ythe, var. Baithk v. Obs. to grant. 
Bay-window (bt~» wimkm). [f. Bay sb.*+ 
Window.] 'A window forming a bay or least 
in a room, and projecting outwards from the wall, 
either in a rectangular, polygonal, or semicircular 
form ; often called a fow-window.’ Parker Concise 


Gloss. Archit. 

1498 in Heath Grocer/ Comp. (1869) 6 In the baye^wyn- 
dowe of the chambre. 

(1867) 904 All Newgate t 
s6os Shaks. TweL N. v. 

transparent a* bariendoea. X741 L 

I. 933 Th* old bay-windows he will have preserved. s86x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, iii. 105 Three stories of bow-window 
(not bay-window >, which is another thing). 

Hence Bay-wlndowaA* having bay-windows. 
x88x Miss Braddon Aspk. II. 137 An airy bay-windowed 
drawing room. Agnes Crane in Leu. H. 481/1 Tht 
' bay-windowed' city of San Francisco. 

Shywood (bh'wnd). Mahogany from the Bay 
of Campeachy and its vicinity. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 04 Dec. 370/1 Drawers of baywood. 
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Biwir, Tmtir (bftd‘i). Forms : 6 baaare, 
-arro, 7 busaar, busiar(r,ba«arr, -are, 7-8 baser, 


7-9 baaar, 8 -and, 9 bawr. [Ult. a. Pers. M\j 
bdzdr market. It has been adopted in Hindustani 
and Turkish, and seems to have come into English 
use first from the latter, through Italian.) 

L An Oriental market-place or permanent market, 
usually consisting of ranges of shops or stalls, 
where all kinds of merchandise are offered for 


sale. 


[c 134a Balducci Pegolotti Merc.Handbh. |imAusmi 
as Genoese word for ' market-place’ (Y.).] 1509 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. 1. 014 A hire place or towne, and tn it a fairs 
Basarro for marchanta. 16x6 Purciiau Pilgr , (1864) 58 A 
great Basar or Market of Brazen wares, c 1690 R. Bacon 
Mirsa c A giddy stream of people . . Powring themselves 
from all parts to the Bussarr. 170a W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Le- 
vant ix. 33 Several Barnards or publick Markets. 181S 
Moore Lalla R. Introd., The bazaars . . were all covered 
with the richest tapestry. 1889 M. Whately Ragged Life 
Egypt iv. 95 Then we dive into a dark little street • . it 
Is the shoe-bazaar. 

b. A market in an Oriental camp. 

1803 Wellington in Disp. 39s The enemy . . were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of all their bazars, ilia C. 
Francis Med. Temp . JrnL No. 59. 14S Country liquor is 
too readily obtainable from the bazaar even though the sale 
of it to soldiers is strictly prohibited. 

2 . A fancy fair in imitation of the Eastern bazaar ; 
esp. a sale of useful and ornamental articles, in 
behalf of some charitable or religious object. 

1816 Soho Beuaar. zSap Southey Sir T . More II. ail 
No Vanity Fair opened in aid of the funds, under the title 
of a Ladies' Baiaar. Macaulay Hist. Ear. I. 346 

Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came down from London, 
and opened a bazaar under the trees. 1876 World No. 106. 
16 A bazaar is the clergyman's recognised ultimate hope 
when he wants to enlarge his school. 

Banan, -in, Baaar, see Basin, Bezoab. 

t Base, v . Obs. or dial. Also bulge. [App. 
identical with Du. bazett, verbaten to astonish, 
stupefy ; but its late appearance in Eng. (or Sc.) is 
not explained. Cf. also obs. Ger. basen (in Grimm) 
to rove.l To stupefy, frighten, alarm. 

1603 Philotus cxlviii, As with a Bogill based. 1807 J. 
St stitt Poems 39 Guod neebor’s ne'er be bas'd. I'll under- 
take the wark. 1808 Cumb. Ball. lxxv. 179 Tom Ridley 
was aw baized wi’ drinkin. 


Basil, obs. form of Basil, and Bkzbt. sb. 

Bdellatomy (delartomi). Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
BtthXa leech + - royua a cutting.] The name given 
to the practice of cutting leeches to empty them 
of blood while they still continue to suck. 

1868 Daily A Tews 30 July, When the little blood-sucker 
has taken his fill and is about to release his bite . . a small 
incision is made in his side that serves as an outlet for the 
blood, and he goes on sucking . . Bdellatomy is the name 
given to the practice. 

II Bdellium (delilm). Forms: 4 bidellium, 
bdelyum, bdellyuxn, 6 bedellion, 6-7 bdelium, 
6- bdellium, [a. L. bdellium (Vulgate), ad. Gr. 
fi&tMtov (according to Dioscoridcs and Pliny, a 
plant, and the fragrant gum exuded by it: see 
senses I and a) ; used in the Greek versions later 
than the lxx to translate the Heb. n|)*n b'JMakh, 
which Josephus also rendered (JMkha. The Greek 
word is evidently of oriental origin, but whether it 
has any relation either of etymology or sense with 
the Heb. is uncertain, as is also the meaning and 
origin of the latter, which the lxx had rendered 
in Genesis by &v$pa£ * carbuncle,’ and in Numbers 
by KpvaraWos 4 crystal the Rabbins and Bochart 
explain it as meaning 4 pearl, pearls.'] 

1 . The name given to several trees or shrnbs of 
the N.O. Amyridacete , chiefly of the genus Balsa- 
modendron, from which exudes a kind of gum-resin 
resembling impure myrrh, of pungent taste and 
agreeable odour, used in medicine and as a perfume. 

1398 Tbkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xix. (X40O 614 Bidel- 
lium is . . a Macke tre moost lyke to the Ofiue and the 
gumme therof is brygbt and by iter. igo6 Lodge Marg . 
Amer., The blacke bdellium [bringeth forth] sweete gumme. 
s6eo T. Peyton Parad. in Farr's S. P. (1848) 178 Where can 
a man . . Find bdelium, that pleasant tree, to grow. [1878 
H. Stanley Dark Coat. II. xii. 350 Where the myrrh and 
bdellium shrubs exhaled their fragrance.] 

2 . The gum-resin thus procured. 

sglS Lloyd Treas. Health Qv, Afterward* put . . th«r- 
vnto. .pouder of Mastlcke, of Castoreum, bdelil, myrre. >6os 
Holland Pliny I. 36s The right Bdellium . . being washed 
and drenched with wine. . is more odoriferous. s8go R. Bur- 
ton Centr. Afr. in 7 ml. R.G. S. XXIX. 448 Tim important 
growths of the interior are frankincense and bdellium. 


8. The translation, in the English Biblfe of the 

Hebrew word ( b'dolakk ) ; see above. 

138a Wycue Gen. iL za Thsr is foundun bdelyum and the 
•toon onychynus. — Hum. xi. 7 Manna forsothe was . • of 
the odour ofbdelli [zjfM of bdellyum, which is w httt and 
bryst me cristaQ Covebdalx ibid.. There is founds 
Bedellion. - TheTlanna was.. like Bedellkm. iffo 
Genets. Ibid;, The Man also was.. the colour of bdelium. 
s&ii ibid* There Is bdellium. — The colour of Bdelium. 
BdaHosnatar (delrsritw). [ad. F. bdellomMrt, 
f. Gr. BUkka leech -t-fUtpov measure.) A surgical 


Instrument proposed as a substitute for leeches, 
and fitted to show the amount of blood drawn. 

1839 Hoofer Med. Diet. iu. 1874 Dvnglison Med. 
Diet.. BdeUometer, .consists of a cupping-glass, to which a 
scarificator and exhausting syringe are attached. 

8# (bfl, v. [An irregular and defective verb, 
the full conjugation of which in modem Eng. is 
effected by a union of the surviving inflexions of 
three originally distinct and independent verba, 
viz. (1) the origiual Aryan substantive verb with 
stem es-, Skr. as-, ’j-, Gr. ’<0-, L. es-, V, OTeut. 
*es-, ; (2) the verb with stem wes-, Skr. vas- to 

remain, OTeut. ws- t Gothic wis-an to remain, stay, 
continue to be, OS., OE., OHG. wesan , OFris. 
wes-a, ON. vtr-a ; (3) the stem ben- Skr. bhtl-, 
bhaw-, Gr. Qv-, L. /«-, OTeut *ben-, beo -, OE. 
bb-n to become, come to be. Of the stem es-, 
OE. (like the oldest extant Teutonic) possessed 
only the present tenses, Indicative and Subjunctive 
(ong. Optative), all the other parts being supplied 
from the stem wes-, pa. t. was, which, though still 
a distinct and complete vb. in Gothic, was in OE. 
only supplemental to es-, the two constituting the 
substantive verb am -was. Eton, be, was still in 
OE. a distinct verb (having all the present, bnt no 
past tenses) meaning to 4 become, come to be', and 
thus often serving as a future tense to am-was . 
By the beginning of the 13th c., the Infinitive and 
Participle, Imperative, and pres. Subjunctive of 
am-was, became successively obsolete, the cor- 
responding parts of be taking their place, so that 
the whole verb am-was-be is now commonly called 
from its infinitive, 4 the verb to be ,' although be is 
no part of the substantive verb originally, but only 
a later accretion replacing original parts now lost. 

In OE. the present Indie, of am had two forms 
of the plural, (1) stud, sindon ( * Goth, and Ger. 
sind, L. sunt, Skr. sAnti) and earon, aron ( -• ON. 
eru), the latter confined to the Anglian dialects, 
where it was used side by side with sind, - un . Of 
these, sind, - on ceased to be used before 1250, its 
place being taken in southern Eng. by the cor- 
responding inflexions of be. We, ye, they beth, 
ben, be, were the standard forms in southern and 
midi. Eng. for centuries ; and even in the sing., be, 
beest, beta began to encroach on am, art, is, and 
are now the regular forms in southern dialect 
speech. Meanwhile aron, aren, am, are, survived 
in the north, and gradually spread south, till early 
in i6thc. are made its appearance in standard Eng., 
where it was regularly used by Tindale. Be con- 
tinued in concurrent use till the end of the century 
(see Shakspere. and Bible of 1611), and still occurs 
as a poetic archaism, as well as in certain tradi- 
tional expressions and familiar quotations of 16th c. 
origin, as 4 the powers that be. But the regular 
modem Eng. plural is are , which now tends to oust 
be even from the subjunctive. Southern and eastern 
dialect speech retains be both in singularand plural, 
as 4 1 be a going,' 4 we be ready.*] 

In treating this important word, the history of the 
inflexions is first exhibited, and then that of the 
signification. 

A. Inflexions. 

I. Inflexions from stem es- : partly replaced in 
ME. by be. 

I. Present Indicative , 

* from es \r-. 

1 sing, am (®*m, &m, am, *m, m). [* 0 N. em, 
Gothic im, Skr. Asmi, Gr. ft fit, L. sum : the 
only Eng. vb. form which retains the old personal 
suffix -m (for -mi).] Forms: 1-3 eom, 1 Merc. 
earn, North, am, amm, a-4 em, earn, mm, 2 - am 
(Orm. amm, 3-4 ham, 4 ame, emme), contr. 6- 
'm (Pm) in verse and familiar prose. In 4-5 
icham (south and west) was treated as one word, 
whence later dial, chatn in ifith c. and recent s. w. 
dial. Negative 1-5 neom, nssm, nam. {Northern 
es, is : see 3rd sing.) 

tf 88s K. ASlpked Booth . xifl. 40 Ic eom ofwundrod. «Mo 
Dura. R it nal 10 a, Ic am drihten god Sin. cm® Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt xxviiL no Ic lull m»S am. eon R us Aw. G. Ibid., 
Ic mid eow earn, e zooo Ags. G. Matt, xl 98 Ic eom bilwite. 
f *z6o Hatton G. ibid., Ich eom fylewhit. cxvt\ Lamb. 
Horn. 95 Ic em hal. eiaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 9501c am hi 
mon. zaox Lay. 461 Ich am due. Ibid. 95,943 Ich mm 
mon [1930 Ich ham a non]. Ibid. 14,136 Nem ich nmuare 
hut* care, a 1300 Cursor M. 5756 Lord here I ame. e 1300 
Behet 475 80 moche wrecche nam y nojt 1330 R. Brunns 
Ckron. 339 Ich emme hat b? here. 136s Lancl. P. PI. A 
v. 105 4 Icham *ori ’ quod Envye, 4 1 ne am [v.r. nam] but 
seldene oher. 938* Wyclif Ex. iu. 14 Y am tliat am. e 1383 
Chaucbb L G. W, ProL 314 Sir it am I. 1847 Cowley 
Mistr. Ixxvi, No : I’m undoneu Z883 Geo. Euot Romola i, 
I'm a stranger in Florence. 

dial. 1347 Boordu Introd. Knemd. zee Iche cham a 
Cornyzhe man. 1633 B. Jonson 7 *. Tub r. I, 'Cham no man's 
wife. 1748 Exmoor Scolding (1879) 06 Cham a-troubled. 


• ring, art (I'Jt, lit, ait, ’it). [— ON. $st, after 
13th c. ert, Goth, is, Skr. dsi, Gt.laai (tael, «Ti, « 2 ), 
h.es; in Eng., as in later ON, s of the stem has 
beoome r\ the final / is a pleonastic addition of 
the and pen. proa, not found in Goth., nor outside 
Tent] Forms : i-a earl, i Mere, ear®. North, 
arff, 8-3 ssrt, (erarft, mart, hart, ard), Orm. arrt, 
a-5 ert, s-art, capable of contraction, 6-thou'rt. 
Negative 1-5 neart, nert, sort. Art-thorn ap- 
pears i-a eartu, earffu, arffu, s-5 ertu, artn, 
artow; in poet, and dial, nse, the pron. is now 
sometimes omitted, as in * What art doing t* 
(Northern es, in : see 3rd sing.) 

cwpLindisf. Gosp. Matt vl. 9 Feeder user tki lit wt Wit 
in ^fnum. <97$ Rushw. G. Ibid., Feeder unhljuls 
heofunum earfi. a 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Fmder ura |ra |m suit 
an hoofeaum. <rzi8o Hatton G. ibid.. Fader ure hu Jm 
on heofee. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 993 pu mart dust. Ibid, 
sox Hwi ertu me so freomede. a zs|o Owl 4 Night. 361 Thu 
art lutel. <zslo Relig. Songs, v. 178 Nu tnu ard u skew* 
a 1100 Cursor M. (CotL) 14x05 In mikel biienes ert hou, BUe 
ert you [GOtf. bki es h*»J hot manidade. c 1340 Ibid. (FairC) 
19136 Vnnehes artow of vij )ere. 1340 H ampolk Pr. Const, 
494 Askes er-tow now. sjjn Wvcur e Sam. xii. 7 Thou ert 
thtlk man [1388 Thou art thilke man]. — Matt, vi.9 Oure 
fadir that art in hauencs. idea Deeker Satirom. 134 Art 
not famous enough yet, but thou must eate men alive! 
a sing, in (vi, \ 's). [*» ON. es, after 1200 er, 
Goth, OHG, OS, OFris. ist, Skr. dsti, Gr. fen, 
L. est : in Eng. as in ON. and Da. the personal 
suffix -t is lost.] Forms: 1- is; i-6yi; Orm. 
iss ; North. 3 -5 es (ess, ease, iu, isse). Nega- 
tive 1-5 nis, nya. Is still rimed with miss, bliss, 
this, etc. in x6th c. ; it retains the s sound in is'tt 
and when contracted, after breath mates as that V 
(fleets'), but - g elsewhere, as he % s, all 's, this is 
(hfz, 5!z, fli'sie). 

rSSg K. AClprrd Grot. i. t. | n Hit is eall waste, rim 
Ags. Gosp . Matt, xxviii. 6 Nys he her. ctsha Hatton G. 
ibid., Nm he her. rxslo Sarmun 38 in E. E. P. (1869) 9 
Manis lif nis bot a schade, nov he is and nov he nis. a 130# 
Cursor M. iG&tt.) 5779 Til sou me sendls he ^at ess [CotL 
es. Fair/, ys]. c K340 Ibid. (Trin.) >3158 Seint Ion yat in 
prisoun use. S340 Hampole Pr. Conic. 39 Swa he es, and 
ay .. sal be. cs 388 Ciiaucrs Knts. T. xa6v Ther Is (v.r. 
nys] no newe gym, that it naa old. e 1400 Maun dev. lit 79 
There nys no Purgatorie. e 1490 Mvsc 10 Alle ys for de- 
fawte of lore. 1483 Caxton G. ds ia Tour B vfi, Is it right 
or wrong, rigje Rkdkohde Play Wyt 4 Sc. (184B) 3 Ah I 
syr, what tyme yst? 1833 Quamlks Embl. 11. aiv. When 
not himself, he's mad ; when most himself, he's worse. 1733 
Pope Ess. Man 1. 986 One truth is clear, Whatever h is Riomt. 
1848 Kingsley Saints' Trag. iu vil, 100 What's thy namet 

U In the northern dialect, ME. and mod, es, is,ys , 
is used for all persons of the sing, and also for the 
plur, when not immediately joined to the nom. 
pron, e.g. when the subject is a noun or relative; 
the latter usage is exceedingly frequent in the 
Shakspere folio of 1623 (though much altered by 
editors ignorant of its history). 

a zsoo Cursor M. (CotL) 5969 pat boo Uuand est [Fair/. 
On liue pou ys]. Ibid. 9797 * Fader, he said, * pi sun i es.* 
Ibid. 14109 In mckil besides es pu. c zj86 Chaucer Reeves 
T. 195 (Northern Cleric), I is as Ule a mlllere as are ye 
[Lansd., I es as it a Melnere as es ye]. Ibid. 169 II hayl t 
by god. Aleyn, thou is a fonna. Z485 Mai^osy Arthur 
(1817) II. 391 Here is I. 1370-87 Holinshbd 'Scot. Chron. 
11. 50 Gillless persons is condemned. BS74 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 107 b. Hys heires is in by dyscenL 1378 in 
Scot. Poems 16/A C. (x8oz) II. 133 Our fails that blue is. 
1590 Shake. Com. Err. 111. U. ao 111 deeds is doubled with 
an evil word, 1393 — a Hen. VI, in. ii. zz Is all thiuge 
well T Ibid. 303 There's two of you. [Mod. Sc. and north, 
Eng. All my nopes is lost. Is your friends coming T] 

1-3 plural. 

fa. Obs. form from weak stem 's : [OE. sind, 
sindon. - OS. sind, sindon, OFris. send, OHG. 3 pL 
sint, sindun, Goth. 3 pi. sind, Skr. 3 pi. sAnti, L 
sunt. The -on, -un, occurring in WGer. is a 
second pi. suffix subsequently added.] Forms: 
1 sind, sint, synd, synt, slondon, ai(e)ndun, 
sindon, syndon, s synde(n, synd, synt, 2-3 
sende(n, 3 sunde(n, sonde (n, seondep, (seofl), 
Orm. sinndenn. Replaced in south by be; in 
north and at length everywhere by are. 

B. are (8*1, Ii, «j, *t, i,r). [ - ON. i erum, a eru 9 , 
3 em, (:—*erund), Sw. I Uro, a aren, 3 dro. Da. 
ere ; a re-forming of the pi. on the strong stem* 
form es-, analogous to Gr. t, ba-ri, l-dat (from 
*io-apn), L. es-tis, compared with the original type 
in Skr. s-mds, s-thd, s-Anti, L. s-umus , s-unf, 
and Gothic sijum , sijuO, sind, OE. sind (in a).j 
Forms: 1 Mere, earun, Nor thumb, aron, aro-, 
s-5 north . and n. midi, aren, 2-6 am, 3 Orm. 
arm, (4-5 arnnne), 4-6 ame, are (4-6 ar) ; 
3-4 north, era, 4-5 ere, er. (Without pronoun 4- 
es, is : see 3rd sing, above.) 

a. c 887 K. Alpred Ores. i. L | ia Be norflmn him slndoa 
Uater MS. syndon] Ealdsesxsn. rzooo Ags. Gosp. Matt 
rntDis synt \ Lindigf. sint, Rushw. aindunl>mra Apostola 
nom an. rzx6o Hatton G. ibid., Dis sends pare apostle 
namen. c isoe Moral Ode 990 in Trin.ColL Horn. S99 Hwu 
fele sendee in hells, c sees Os win 6993 pa pet sinndeim 
fade, tsos Lay. 14763 We sunden twislf cnihtcs. Ibid 
97319 Goda hco seonaefl Isflw 
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£ «tg» DnrJL Ritual a8 Alio {k beerno bbtes «ra Ms. 
#$$o Ltnditf, Gosp. Matt. v. 14 JU arou (tv/ suit) leht mUr 
dangeardes. ctmm Trin. Calf. Ham. 73 Swicha ban pfe 
4m«b bemes, |m ven M ortiww. run Oud 
tt4f te bail urn i Hn walde. ^1*50 (San. 4 if*. 16 H 
fifteen so ruele* arm # sjoo Cursor M. (Coil) 4847 Klleae* 
brewer cs we lt/.r. we er, we ar, are we] ltuand. /M/. 40M 
Vee He ern lickli lei men to be. m sjoo A*. E. Psalter ®j£ 
6 Pine werkee ere H* njfe Wvcur St 4 IFita. (i8yx» U i 
itig Bodily werkie arunne more knowen. c 13b Sir Ft ram 4 
■379 fay area in grate drade. c 13(4 Chaucer H. Foam 
matt Al these arue act in heuene [Cox/, ar, Thynne mrt% 
1398 Thevisa AerfA. Dt P. R. xvm. xlx. < 1403) 77I Camettet 
ben tothleme aboue ae oxen are. ub Max* Paotox i* 
Ar//. 500 I L 170 They eryn as he left hem . . The place 
where they ern kept 1908 More Htretyts 11. Wks. aoa/i 
Sarasyiu, whiche . . a me of another flock*. 1334 Tindalb 
Jaku x. 30 1 and my father are one (Wvcur ben oon). 
dn Bible Gam. xlii. 31 We are tree men : we are no spies. 
We be twelue brethren (Cues/, we are ; Genov., we be]. 
1787 Bubmb Brigs a/ Ayr, I'll be a Brig, when ye're a shape- 
hiss cairn. 

H Negative forms colloquial and vulgar, found in 
dramatists and novels since 17th c. are ar'n't, a n't 
— are not, am not, e'n't, ain't - am not, is not, 
are not. 

S710 Palmer Proverbs 194 The politest atheist can't he 
sure that their e'nta God. gyps Sovnnnr Wat Trier in. ii. 
You ar'n't to die $0 easily. 1700 B. Thompson Kotmebue's 


You ar'n't to die $0 easily. 1790 B. Thompson kataebuds 
Stronger In Mrs. Inchbald Thsmt. 1. 17 Sharp bid, a'n't I T 
*837 Dickers Puku>. xili, I an’t quite certain. Ibid, xxviii, 


tf|7 Dickrns PUku>. xili, I an’t quite certain. Ibid, xxviii, 
There ain't anything the matter. 

* 9 from verb be. 

1 ting, t bo <bi, bn. Ohs. exc. dial. [- OS. 
bium, OFris. hem , OliG. pirn, cogn. w. Skr. bha- 
vdmi, Or. *pv/u, *pvv, L •fui.] Forma: 1 biom, 
bdom, 1-3 bdo, boon, 3- be, (4-5 by, 4-7 bee). 
I.ike am, this had the personal suffix -ns, which 
Was however dropped already in later OE. 

a. as distinct vb. or future : I become, come to 
be, shall be. 

c tsg Keep. Psalter cxlvi. e Ic singu node minum awe longs 
•we ic biom (Let. era], etnoo Age. Ps. cxix, x 17 Gefhltuma 
me fmsta, Aonne bdo ic Ml. c saeo Trim. Call Ham. 17 
Bisprcng me mid edmodneme louerd banne be tch clene. 
aaeg Lav. e8ex8 Ne bco [saflo works] ich nauere Wide. 

b. as present : mre and doubtful in ME., but now 
the regular form in southern and some midland 
dialects. The negative I bent, beant, Saint is even 
mote widely used dialec tally, 

rxooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xxviii eo Ic bco mid cow ealle 
dagas {Lindigf. am, Ruthw. cam), c side N attorn G. ibid., 
Ich beo. uog * 


by, 4 -ff bane, 4-7 been(e, 3 fbynCne), 3-7 bin 

{still dial.), 6*7 bee, 4- be, Negative, dial. Len t, 
bearit. 

y. North. 3 bee, 5 bees. 

A as future. 

rtsg Vetp. Psalter xcil. 14 Biofl gcmonigfaldade In mldu. 
ott. Ham. 039 A domes deij alls codes fend . .abro- 
den Mann. no$ Lav. 3057 Bone heo biflllii bedft] tiajefl. 
JO. as present. 

t SX78 Cat/. Ham. >19 Her beofl nijen angien hopes, c ssyg 
Lamm. Ham. 80 La hu ne bead h* .galileisce? c xaoo Trim. 
Call. Ham. 30 po bin he gode word of holi hoc. ties Lay. 
445S Whaer beo te mine cnihtesf stags Gem. 4 La. 107 
Watres ben her oer-under. 5097 R. Glouc. 368 Hey men, 
PM in F.ngelond beb, Bek ycome of h* Normans, a sjoo 
K . Alii. 491S5 Men by ben. Ibid. 6494 Pairs wymmen ne© 
both, c 1300 fieket 174 To fewe thcr booth. 1307 Elegy 
JSdw.I, ix^ Our baners that hueth broht to grounde. ijun 
AyemE x fue byek k« capiteles. c 1370 Wvcur Wks. nms) 
33 pel been enemys. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. torn We . . 
Be now disclaundered. tjjfo Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1. 


^ 

Lahol. P. PI B. vt. R07 Be bow Went, They wfl wordsetul 
Uln. tgpa Wvcur Gem. xawiL at WhoUikr tkow be far. arc) 
my sons Esau, or noon [Mix Whether thou bee my very 
sonde Esau, or not], esma Chaucer A. G. W. « 48 r Be as 
he may/ quod Me* mmiIemtlkt Mam. Ma/raurs li. 7 ff 
thou be my fhther. »u Bielk Jar. xviL 5 Cursed he the 
man that trunteth inmnn. »M Addison Drummers, i, Ixxok 
you if he ben't with my Indy. >830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn, mi 1 lam that Rosamond, whom men caHfair, If what 
I was I os. Mad. Be he who he may, he ha* no right hue. 

b. In the and sing., after if, though, etc., beaet, 
property an indicative form, was common in 16th 
ana 17th c., and is regularly used by Shakspere. 

rite Rob. Hood 1 Kltsonhi.li. 38 Although thou heest in 
haste, tte Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. v. 59 Dec st thou sad, or 
tnerrie, l*he violence of either thee becomes. 1867 M ilton 
P.L. L 84 If thou beuit he ; But O how fall’n t 1678 Cud* 
worth tmtell. Syst. 463 Whether thou beest a certain Divine 
Force and Soul 

0. In the 3rd sing., bets was formerly used in Sc. 
1513 Douglas ALneis xn. hr. 70 Bot git so beU, Mara .. 
The victory . . grands ws. 1609 Skene Reg. Mag. 79 Gif it 
be is within borgh. 1841 Kirkemdbr. War-ComtH. Mm. Hk, 
G833) 6a Gif neid beis, to assist thanie. 
plural, be. Forms : 1-3 be on, j-5 ben, 2 - be. 

( c 1179 lamb. Hem. 73 (eh alle men been of horn sunnea 
iclensed. |sq Lav. 938 (at we boon iquemed. cijp 
Cursor M. (Tnn.) 14784 Hut of o king in were be we. isle 
Lamgl. J\ PI A. v. 4x8 lyl matynes and mane be do. 
049a Merlin x. 150 Loke now that ye be larger. sBxs 
Bible x Sam. xxili. ex Blessed be yee of the Lord. 163* 
Sanderson xa Serm. 96 If we be of the Spiriiualde. 1708 
T. SutifDAN Persias (1739) Ded. 5 Although you be now 
removed to another Soil Mad. If we be in time, we shall 
find him at home. 

H For these the indicative forma have been occa- 
sionally substituted since the 15th c., and are now 
chiefly used after if, though , unless , etc. 

1483 Caxton G. da la Taur B v[j t Thus oughte eucry 
good woman, .to do his commandment, is it right or wrong, 
list Bible t John hr. x Try the spirits whether they are 
of God. 1667 Marvell Carr. II. xxxvi. 81, 1 can not be 
wanted though I am mining. Mad. 1 never go unless 1 aiu 
specially invited. Tell me 1! they are in right. 

H. Inflexions of stem wes- \ now replaced by be. 
8. Present Imperative. 

A. from wes - : i OK wea, pi. weaaft. Obs. [ * OS. 
•toes, wesab, OFris. wese, wesalh OHG. wis, wesat, 
ON. ver, veriO .] Forms : sing. 1 wen, {north. 
wm). a wmsse, 3 wsbb. pi. 1 weaafl, wene^e), 
{north, woaan), a weae(je). (After laoo only in 
phrase wees hail! in Layamon. See Wassail. 1 
a teoo Andreas • Gr.) 340 wes bu gebktsod I e sooo Ags. 


mi ptre by gracious tymea. 4-1400 Sir Amadeus xlviii, 
For*sothe that bynne away, evpn Fohtescue A 6 $. 4 Lim. 
Man . 1 1714* 7 Tlies two Princes beth of enll Asute. Ibid. 
xo Which Lawys ben right good. 1489 Caxton Paris 4 V. 
16 Knyghtes and barons dial been here, a xeoo Rob. Hood 
(Ritson> 1. i. S13 My goodea beth sette and aolde. KftM 


— EreuM.Par.Rsm. II. 40 And what thinges bene they! 
>888 K' Arthur (Copland) Cant., The chap^'trea that hen 
couteyoed in this present volume. 138s Bentley Mon. Ala* 
t rones iL 65 l*hey be never offended at ante thing. 1983 
Stubben A mat. Abus. 11. a Surely they are, as all other 
countries and nations be. 1994 Shaks. Rich. ///, iv. iv. 93 
Where is thy Husband now? Where be thy Brothers? 
16x1 Bible a Kings vi. 16 They that be with vs are moe 
chan they that be with them. 1669 Milton Accedence Wks. 
(18471 48t/t Ego, tu , smi be of the first Declension. • 1687 
Petty Pol Arith. v. (1691) 87 There be Three distinct 
Legislative Powers. 

U Examples of dial, and arch, retention of been, 
bin. beth lor be. and of be for are. 


sswarb «iU| sxmanw. vamji t a tuv rgm+avoa tr, iuiu.. 

Ich beo. 1*09 Lav. 3045 Pa white Ich boon on Hue. Ibid. 
ixjor ps while ko ich beo 1 1*90 ham] on line. 1864 Caperx 
Devon Provtme. s, v. Be, I bo going. 1864 Tennyson North. 
Farmer «. I beftnt s fooL 

B sing, f bterf; be st (bPst, bist). Obs. exc. dial. 
[ - OS. bist, OHG. pis, pist .] Forms : (1 bln), 1-3 
bleb, 3 baocl, 3-4 best, 4 baste, 4- beast (5 
north, bas), 9 beast, bist. 

a. as distinct vb* or future. 

c MOO Ags. Gasp. Luke xaui.43 To-dam Ira bist mid me on 
saradiao. nib Hatton G. ibid.. Todkg fm bysL um 
Lay. 0843 Win kino suite ]w boost tumid, e 1340 Cursor AT. 
(Trin.) 9038 pou baste of his blesivag quyt 1377 Lancu 
P. PI B. v. 598 Bileue so * or k>w oeest noupe ysaued. 

b. as present -art. Rare in ME., but now widely 
spread in south, and midi, dialects. 

c 090 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. vi. 9 Fseder user flu arfl vel bist 
In neoflram. U09 Lav. 3033 Al swa muchel bu bist [v.r. 
hart] work 1848 Kinoblet Saint / Trag. 11. vu. too Wood 
cutter Be'est a keeper, man? 186a Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dial I. 61 Whatever bist about. 

8 sing, beeth, bee (bf>, bFz\ Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1-3 bl 0 , 1 bytS, 2 bmS, a- 3 beo®, 3 
(bldsfl), buk, 3-5 be®, b«k, bus®, 4 bjeJ>, 4*6 
bath (a. North. 4 beta, bais, 4-5 bes(a, 6 Sc. 
bale. South, dial. 9 be. 

a. as distinct vb.. or future. 

r8as Vetp. Psalter dli. 3 So mildo bifl allum un-rehtwia* 
uiaaum flinum, uoj Lay. 5763 A nan swa hit beo8 auen. 
c 1340 Cursor M. (rairf.) 376a My hert bese [Trim, bekl 
neuer bro)t In rest, bl-twix and bis lacob be atayne. niqon 
Chron. Emg. 970 in Ritson M. R, II. all Non ne byth ther 
nevermore. 1939 Stewart Cron. Scot. I, 365 1'raist weill . . 
the fefld this dabeis ouris. 

b. pm present. 

r 1x79 Lamb. Hem. as He bifl wi&uten feire. c raoo 
Moral Ode 39 In R. E.P. (x86a) 14 So muchel bet [w.r. bift] 
his mihto. a xjoo Cursor M. 1175 It beis not aua [v.r. bes. 

54peh°lyJ*t insn bye>. .beca^t c 1386 
Chsucer Knfs. T. 1x63 Nought beth forgeten the infortune 


of Mart [Six-iejrtt was], cugm Tmamoley Myst. 13 It bese 
the wars for thi sake. t|ii 01 Buckhm. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. in. I. 9x7 It bathe matter that I am lothe . . to troble 
you withall. rijTO Bp. St. Andrews In Scot. Poems 16 th 
C. II. 303 When Plutoia palke beis provydit for them. 
Mod. East-Angtiam Hors he be. 

1-3 plural, be (bf, b», bl). [In the other OTeut. 
langs. only repr. by OHG. pirmmos, pirut (MHG. 
birnt, bint).] Forms: a. (type beeth, beth): 1-3 
bdo® ( 1 Northumb. bfe®, biff-on, bioff-on, Mere. 
bfo)» biff-on, baoH»k)» 1-4 bdo, 2 bmff, by®, 2-3 
bia®, buoff, bn®(ri), 3-4 bne®, bn>, booth, 9-5 
ba®, bej>, 4 bye>, baay, 4-5 bath, 5- heath, 
(6-7 dial. bath). 

0 . Midi (type beam, ben, been, be): 9-4 baon, 
2 biaxxa, bt^H-3 blast, 9-6 ben, 3-4 bnen, 4-5 


ratgum. Paris ProU 6 Th' unpartial daughters of Necessity 
Bio aids in her suit 1986 Fbrmb Bits. Gentrie 71 You say 
xomewhat well vor vs that we beene the most necessary 
men. 1808 Siiaks. Per. 11. Prol. a8 To seas, Where when men 
been, there's seldom ease. 1640 Bronk Anti/. 11. ix. 971 
Wc be none of your father, so we beant. 1691 Jem. Taylor 
Holy Dying iv. §9 (17971 178 Widows betn slothful, and 
children beth unkind, ite Byron Mar. Fat. v. i. 169 And 
who be they? 184a Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial I. 136 
The carpets they do use, Ben’t fit to tread . . An' chairs an* 
couches be so neat, You mussen trike em vor a seat. 1861 
Thackeray Georges ii. 1x4 Where be your painted hourisf 
1869 Swinburne Queen Basoks 367 If thou be keen To note 
things amiss that been. 1879 Eicon- England l. 943 No 
alarming sound for the powers that be. 

Been, bin was erroneously used by itfth c. Sc. 
writers, in supposed imitation of Chaucer, and by 
Byron (in supposed imitAtionof Shaks.) as singular. 

1313 Douglas ASneis 1. Pref. 9x3, I will nocht nay all 
Virgin bene al* trew. 1999 Lyndkrav Monarch* 3768 Grot 
dole, that day, to lugis bene. 1998 Lauder fractals (1864) 
65 Nothing . . Different . . Thanbene the purest Creature 
That euir wes forinit of nature. 1813 Byron Juan xm. 
xx vi, Also there bin another pious reason For making 
square* and streets anonymous. 

2 . Present Subjunctive. 

* from stem «■ (in weak form V). 

sing, t OE. ale, si. [ « OFris. si, OS., OHG. st, 
sts, st, ON. si, sir, si, Goth, sijau, sijais , sijai , 
Skr. sydm, syds, sydt, OL. stem, sics, silt, cl. L.stm, 
sis, sit. In OE all 3 persons were levelled under 
one form, though in ancient times the 1 pen. was 
distinct siltn, siSn.'] Forms : 1 (1 pen. stem, lion) 
■le, aid, aid, ad, •&. 1-2 af, af, aye, ayo, sco. 

c 73a B«nA Death -song, Naenig uuiurthit thonc-aootturra 
than him tharf rie. r sooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxiv. 3 Hwilc 
tacn sf bine* tocymys. Ibid. a. 13 Buton k** hit sy dt- 
aworpen, and sy (v)r. sf, six] from raannum fort reden. 
c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Buton ^et hyt aye ut-aworpen, and 
syo fram mannen fortredon. c xaoo Tnn. Coll Horn, oi Si 
lof Dauifles brrn.Mesced bie he. sang Lav. 14893 Aire Icing 
si (saeo beo] he armost. Ibid. 04739 Hail seo [tag* boo] 
hu Arour king I 

plural. +OE. aien, «le, sin. (»OS. stn, OF ns. 
si, OHG. stmls, sft , stn, ON. shn, sit, si, Goth. 
sijai ma, sijaip, sijaina , Skr. sydma, syata, syds, 
OL. tiemus, sictis, sunt, cl. L. simus, sitis , sin/.] 
Forms: x aien, sin, afn, ale, aie, ad, sas, 2 syen, 
3 aeon (aeo®). 

rfXo LmsfiH. Gosp. Matt. vi. x pwt gie ae gettno- can 
Ruskto. G. ibid., )>mt je rie geseaaa. cutooAgs.G. ibuL, 
Pmt xe afn geherode. etoba Hmttm G. ibid., past 30 syea 
jdMMde. soog Lav. 13837 WhUk]act cuihtes 30 soon [sago 

If A present subj. from stem wes-, singular wese , 
plural wesen, also existed m OE* in poetic use. 

e 1000 Ags. Ps. cv. 37 Wes* swa^wefe swa, kurh eaU wide 
ferhfl. /bid. Ixvfl. 5 N >4 mriew um tyn wraffs ..okk* 

I steop-cQdum wesen stangi (aMfras. 

* * from verb dr. 7 

sing. be. Forms : 1 bio, 1-3 bdo, 2 bo, Me, 4-5 
bi, by, 4- be, (4-7 bee). 

axuso Metr. Booth, x. 6t Hwmt low efre by bet Wo 
oflfle bince. rsaoo Trim. Coll Hem. 91 Blesceo bis he k* 
cumefl a godos name. Ibid. S07 Bo swo it beo. m tags 


a moo Andreas • Gr.) 340 Wes hu gebletsod I rxooo Ags. 
Ps. cxiii. 93 Wesftfl ge gcbletsade. c xeoo Ags. Gosp. Luke 
L Hal wes flu I c xxtfo Hatton G. ibid.. Hal wtesse fra* 
— Matt xxviii. 0 Hale wese )e [Linditf. Wosafl ?ie lial ; 
Ruthw. Beoh hale], mbs Lav. 14970 Lauerd king, wet 
hail 1 [Mgo Louerd king, wassail I]. 

b. from be : sing, and pi. be (bp, be). Forms : 
sing. 1-3 bdo, (a ibeo, 3 bo, bi), 4 - be, (6-7 bee). 
pi. 1-3 bdo#, bdovfle), 3-4 buff, 4-5 booth, bep, 
beth(e, north. 4-5 bes, beys (occas. used as sing.), 
6 Sc. beis. Negative, dial, beant, baint, mod. 
Sc. binna, bynna. 

a 1000 Satan 733 (Gr.) LA ! bdo nu on yfele. — Andreas 
x6xi (Gr.) Ne beop p td forhte. c xaoo Trin. Coil Horn. 
49 Bufl ad mode alse dune. Ibid. 936 I-hered ibeo pu swete 
Hug. soafi Lav xaoo Hal beo bu Brutus 1 I but. 19173 
Be^stille I beofl slilfcl cnihtes nine halle. c i»y> Anti. 
R. 174 Ne beo ]e nout Semei, auh beofl Hester, a sago 
Owl 4 Night, aoa Bo mi stille, and lat me speke. a sjoo 
Cursor M. 10434 Be still, or ga me heihen fra. Ibid. sii6x 
Bi bou ful traust. n 1300 Havelok 9946 Bes of him ful glad 
and blithe. C xjao Seuyn Sag. \ W.) 3006 Bese men, & matte 
gude chero. 138s Wvclip Isa. L 16 Be )ee wa*hen, beth 


clone [1388 be )o dene), r 1386 Chaucer MHUret T. 39a 
(Harl.) Beoth [alt t-Uxts, be] mcryc, for the flood paaseih 
anon, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 649 Bes wakond and warly. 
ct 440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxvlL 56 (Sherard MS. 1 , Be 


anon, ex 400 Vestr. trey 11. C49 Bes wakond and warly. 
CS440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxvlL 56 (Sherard MS. 1 , Be 


bou a man of prayer. taBa Caxton Chron. Emg. cxcvii. 175 
Bethe wass sirs, tte Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 38 Obey and be 
attentiue. tflsx Bible Matt. vL 16 When yee fast, bee not 
as the hypocrites. x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xtx She says to 
him. Binna cast doun, but gird yourselt up to the great task 
o' the day. 1839 Longp. Ps. gf Life, Be not like dumb 
driven cattle, Be a hero in the strife 1 

4 . Present Infinitive. 

a. from wes- : tOE.we8-an. Obs. r- OS., OHG, 
wesan, OFris. wesa, ON. vera, Gotli. wisan. 1 
Forms : 1 wesan, north, wosa, wossa. Replaced 
in nth c. by been. 

CmdmodsGen. 083 (Gr.) Ic mm3 wesan fl°# <w& ho. cytP 
Lindigf. Gasp. Matt vi. 8 N alias 30 flonne wosa 3elic him. 
[pp79 Rashit a G., No sculo forkon jelice boon him.] 

b. from be : ba (bP, hi). Forms : 1-4 bdon 
(1 north. Men), J-5 ben, 3- be; also 2 Men, 
boon, 3-4 buen, 4 byen, bne, by, bi, 4-6 bene, 
been, 4-7 bee. 

979 (seo prtc.li 1070 O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.) Hwl hi 
flmr boon ne mutton, ssgt Ibid. (Laud) an. 1x97 bmr mihte 
wel ben abuton twenti. rtiya Catt. Ham. no Naxnan ne 
mai Mon jehaldon. riaoo Moral Ode 170 in Lamb. Ham. 


*71 BHk* asai ho ksnno bnen. «n on K. Ham 448 flat 
schal boon Mono: pu admit bco dubbed knijt safe SQus 
baf. Judgsm. 33 in E. E. P,( 186a) 8 N first tokning safbe 
k«so. atypm Cursor M. 1*94 pou sal bi balden vita, cross 
/MAjTrin.) 4601 Sudte definite shat beti of breed, fijn 
Jtr APr NR aA 4t37 bsylcieitbene. c tjfifl Cwuicu /km b 
tin's Tmgb Low wu nouht buen (ar, been, banco, be] oon- 



ri7 


aftrwjsted. riM» Marts Art A. (Roib.) a That auMrt Ml 
. . by spoke of on euery syde. 1485 MAMMY Arthmr\i 9 *j) 
IL jyi Wom yn wel be wold bon bon* Med. He bid* me 
be quiet. 

& Dative Infinitive*, x tobdonnu, a to ble&n*, 
to boon, 5-4 to byetue, to bnra, to but, 3-5 
to bone, 4-5 to ben, 4- to be. 

c 1090 Aft. Got/, Luke ii. 40 Me gebyrafi to bconne [Lit*- 
ditf. to wonuiqe] on jbotn Oingum fie Mints finder eynt. 
c 1174 Cell. Horn. 003 To boea moder of swich tune. Ibid. 
233 [Hit] Ah to htenae. faxeeo Solomon 4 Sat. <1848) 170 


£«n were to but wit. rigae Harrow. iistfkf forte 
buen oora fere. 1340 AyenA. 169 pet wee y-woned to byenne 
peeald ^ ,r “ — ■ " " " 

W 


eetrontt 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P.R.x. 

6 He knoweth el thynges present and to be. e 1440 
bqne jle lie prayd the porters for to bene hw 
RteMnsm. *1440 Love Bo n aveni. Mirr. 1. eg (Gibbs 
MS.)» whet tyme kv knewen |n chyide sought to bene 
[v.r. ben) sleyne. nee Shake. //mm. 111. i. 95 To be, or 
no* to be, that is the Question. 

ft Present Participle. 

a. from stem tear- : fOE. wesende Obs. [- OS., 
OFria. wesand , OHG. wesantir, ON. vesandi, from 
1 ath c. verandi , Goth. wisands.J 

a loeo Beowulf 750 Ic hlne cdfie cniht wesende. 

b. from be : being (brig). Forme: 1-4 blonde, 

4 beende, 4-; north. bound; 4- being, (4 booing, 
4-6 beyng(e. 6 bjlng, 7 beinge, 8 booing). 

c togs in WOlcker Voe. hdb Rxistentibus, wesendum, be- 
ondura. m sjno Cursor At. iGOtt.) 4080 His breder most in 
wildrenes brand, c 1140 /£/</. (Lend) 0498 To Adorn being 
in perndtee. c 1340 /bid. iTrin.) 1531s In my Muse beonde. 
xJBa Wycur Rom. Prol., New causes beende, also ques- 
tiounes to comen aftir. 1479 Caxtok Jason Ay b. None of 
them beyng in the arke. 1338 Covkrdalk x Kim xvi. 4 
Who so beynge of him dyeth in the felde. e tftfi Starkey 
Kurland 11. f. 159 Some flying to lytyl, some to gretc. *6*5 
G. Savoys T rati, tig The buildings now being, are meane 
and few. Mod. For the time being. 

III. Parti from item wes- ouly. 

6. Past Indicative. 

I and S sing, wag (woz, wjz. wax, wo«\ 
[- Goth., OHG., OS., OFrii. was, ON. var.] 
Forms : 1-3 wma, a-6 woo, 3- was, (3 weos, 4 
WM«(e, wane, wosao, wees, wati, 5 wyi, 6 
wee). Negative 1 nme, 3 neae, nee, 3-5 naa, 

5 nasae. Until 16th or 17J1 c , was rimed with 
pass, etc. In was V « was it, it haistill the s sound. 
(For was used in the plural, see below were II). 

c $ go Linditf. Gas/. John i. x In frutna uxi uord. c xooo 
Agt. G. ibid., On frymfie wen ward, c 1x60 Hatton G. ibicL, 
O11 anginne seresc was word, r 117$ Lamb. Horn. 17 He 
wes iboren of ure lefdL c xaee Trim. Coll. Horn. 67 A1 man- 
kin, pe was. .and nu is. xsog Lay. 9984 pat pact was peolde 
king. /bid. 3466 And ich naa na wurdra. penne ich nas 
weldinde. a 1300 Cursor M. 1074 Wid be chekc bon of ane 
sue Men say pat abet slain wane. Ibid. 11693 Sco was wit 
barn, nip Gaw. 4 Or. Kut. x pe assaut watz ttesed at 
Troye. c 14x0 Chron. Vilod. 709 A Ivtille child ybore per 
wys. c 14*0 Pal lad \ on Husb. iv. 886 Gentilcr in kynde 
never ns— S478pAxroN Jason 6 Thar was grate nombre 
of species. 1611 Hiblk John i. 1 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God. 

II Dialect ally were , war occur : hence the nega- 
tive warn/, want , in 18th c. dramatists. 

U M Burr Wills (1850) 106 My rynga whych wher my 
wyflya. 1633 Bronx North. Lass 11. u, He sed I were a 
dealt Lasse. 1775 Smbmoan Rivals l ii. (18891 85 It wa’n't 
fit for a Christian to read, xljjr Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, 
Was one of those voices Pickwick's? Yes, it were, sir. 
sMg — Mui. Fr. xii, Warn't 1 troubled ? 

fi sing, wagt (wpst, w*Lt), orig. wore, [in Goth. 
t vast, ON. vast, vart, OHG., OS. wdri, OFris. 
wire.] Forms : 1 wfore, 2 -6 wore, (3 wore), 6-7 
worst, wart, 6- wort, wait. North. 3- was. 
Negative 1-3 nare, nere. The modem analogical 
1 vast has displaced the etymological were (with 
grammatical ablaut) chiefly under the influence 
of Tindale and the Bible ; the intermediate wert 
(Shakspere’s form) prevailed in literature during , 
the 17th and 18th c., and has been used by many 
19th century writers. 

cioos Agt. Got/. John I. 48 jpa pu wave [Rush*, were] 
under pern fletreowe. c tjoo Havelok 684 Chert, als thou 
er wore, sipo Cursor M. (Cott.) 6048 Ta pat wand pat 
Pou wae wont I Trim. MS. pou were] ber in pi hand. 138b 
wyclix John L 48 Whanne thou were vndir the fyge tree. 
1*334 Tindale, and all substq. versions. When tliou wastj. 
a sgao Myrr, Our Lady* 178 Jliou O vyrgyn . . that were 
souersyne tmyte to god hymsclfc .. were im to aungeU. 
silt Skaks. W.mt. T. 11. L 174 Thou wert borne a fooie. 
1617 Hutson Wk*.lM\ II. 1 at Why did I feeget that thou 
wart an Observer? tfimj Hakswux A/ohgis <x6joj 83 
Thou, Who went a Christian before. 1738 Gloves Leo- 
nidas in. 560 Thou, who once wert Lacedmmon’s chief 
1948 RicasanaoK Chrism (x8xx) II. eosWert thou bid to 
up? lies Skbllxt To Skylark i/Hsil to 
6 ' * * wert. s8ee Haxlitt : 


spirit I Bird thou nsvw wert. 
il iv. (t86o) ox Thou wert . 
Aristo/k. A/dLnys Thoa west 


iv. (1869) 91 Thou wert damned. Rgfg 
less friendly te 


1 Tabled, ser. 


plural, wort (w h*s, wfa. was, war), [ ■ OFrlt. 
wtran,OS. wdtim, OHG. wdrumes, wdrut, wdrun, 
ON. « jfrasw, vdemm, vdntd, vdru, Goth, western, 
*tesep, westm.] Forms: t wmmm, v-iwunb, 
a wmtvp, a-g worn, 3- wore; (a warm. 3-4 
wooroC®, woaot®, 3-6 wart, 4 warn, waiw, 


g wordiie, wtnm, ^ warrou, wmw&.) Also 4- 
w m. Negative 1-3 xuoob, noorsn, naan. 

■ {For wete uaed in the sing, see above, wao %)* 

CMOS Agt * GetA John i. *4 pa w fiw n of sundor-halgan. 
site Hatton G. tbuf., M wfireu. rim Lam b . Horn. 15 
pU* ln|en weren from Moyaca. * trnoa Trim. Call Horn. 31 
Hie waiun *wi8e . . ofdredde. /bid. 14 3 Scuen awergede 
gone* ware on hire, c zaps G*h. a Use. 0446 Swiic woren 
egipte k)esr a xjeo Haveiob 7*7 Hise two don tree, that 
Cure worn a ijn Cursor Af. \Gttt.; 11490 par >esu and his 
moder warn Ip. r. wem, wemej c 1340 Ibid. (Trin.) 388 
Dope were [v. r. war, ware, was] made tonne and mooe. 
c itN Cmaucbb Pool e8 And wefwe weren exad atte bestc. 
/bid. 41 And eek in what array that they warn inne. c 14x0 
Lava Boumvent. Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.) pei pat werene so 
•nobla. 14A1 Poston Loti. 433 11. 104 Your brother and 
Debenham were at words. 1*57 Basclay (Payndlj Jugurth 
5 b. What tyme ye waive without riches. 1611 Bislb /' urn. 
xiii 33 Wee were fa our owns sight as grashoppers, and to 
we were in their sight. 

% The plural nod formerly alto was ; almost 
universally so in 16-1 8th c. with you when used 
as a singular. Still dial, in all persons, 
r 1340 Cursor M. (Trin. 1 9^ Into pe world pere pel made 


was. c x&SyrGeutr. 5674 Tra 

stsfbm VoMltscuB Abo. 4 Lint. Moo. xol Whan thay came 
togeders. thay was .oocupyyd with their own maters. sgM 
Shako. Tit. A. iv, i 38 There was more then one . . J, more 
there was. 1671 Wilkins in Grew Aunt. Plants Pref. , You 
was wry happy 1° the choice of this Subject, dfi Runyan 
Piig. 11. 76, 1 suppose you was in a dream. 1733 Walvolr 
Corr. (iSao) I. 3 When you was at Eton. 174a Fielding 
Tom Jons* vi. v, What was you reading when X came In ? 
itxi Miss Austen Sense 4 Sens. (»8ro) II. i. its, I felt sure 
that you was angry with me 1837 Dickens 


Yonck Cameos I. vL 4s By my faith it were treason. s86| 
" ‘ 1 x, It 1 were only a Theocritus. Mod. 


that you was angry with me 1837 Dianna Pickw. xxxiii. 
You was to come te him at six o’clock. Mod. dial They 
was here. 

7 . Past Subjunctive. 

1 and B sing, were (wes j, wdj, wax). [« OFris. 
wire, ON. vmri, OS. and OIIG. wdri, Goth. 1 
wesjau, 3 wesi.] Forms : 1-3 wfere, 3- were, 
<3-3 weore, 3-4 wor(e, 4-3 ware, war, 6 weare.) 

c xxys Lamb. Horn. 5 Er pis were a saps Owl k Night. 
131s pr Ich were a bisunere. a *300 l lave boh 1938 Me wore 
leuere I wore lame a 1300 Cursor Af. 1309 pou he war 
Iv. r. were] wrath it was na wrong, c 1440 Love Boumvent. 
Mirr. x. 05 (Gibbs MS.) As he were a pore man. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans A Uij, As it ware the inawe of a pegeoe IM 
Mom in Four C. Bug. Lett, is What way war best to take 
1788 Bunns Oh. ware I on Parnassus’ Hill ! aBgs Miss 
Yonck Cameos I. vL 
Gxo. Eliot Romola 
Would 1 wens there 1 
B sing, wart (weut, wait), formerly were. [ — 
OFrii. wire, ON. vmrir, OS. and OHG. vn Ms, 
Goth, weseis. The final -t in Eng., formerly -est, 
•st, is on the analogy of the indie.] Fonns : i-a 
wfere, 3 -6 were ; 0-7 werest, went ; 6- wert. 

c 1300 Harrow. Hell 131 Wars thou among men. igjs 
Covbbdalk • Ksdros v. jo Though thou werest enemye 
— Keek, xxviii. 6 As though thou worst God. 1611 Bisue 
Rett. iiL is, I would thou wert cold or hote IWvcur, 
Coves d m Csammer, Rkem. were, Genov, werest]. 01796 
Burns Oh, wert thou in the csuld Mast. 
plural, were (wc*j,w»j) with grammatical ablaut 
[ * OFrii. Vi/re, ON. vmrim , -id, -1, OS. wdrin , 
OHG. w&rtmts, -ft, - fn , Goth, weseima, -tip, 
•eina.] Forms : 1-3 wfaren, 3-4 woven, (3 
weoren, 3-4 woren, waren), 3 - were, (3 weore, 
4 wore, weere, 4-fl war(e, 6 wer.) 

1 sag Lay, 50 Out of penwedome, free pat heo weoren 
[iM were], a xjoo Havetok »66i And fouhten so thei woren 
wode. 1480 Root. Devyll 10 Ye were better lette me a lone. 
XS7X Lyndesay MS. Cetlect., Swownand, lyk as thai war 
hot life. s6sx Bible John xv. 19 If ye were of the world, 
the world would loue his owne [So Tindale, etc.] 1766 
Fokdycb Serm. Yng. Worn. II. viii. a Were these ex- 
tinguished, what were this world ? *808 Browning Ring 
4 Bk. 11. X153 Were they verily the lady's own . . she must 
be the fondest of the fraiL 

H For the singular, the indicative form was was 
common in i]r-i8th c. ; it was even used for the 
plural by writers who used was in the plural 
indicative. 

1884 Bumyan PUg. n. 77 As If one was awake. 1713 

> -- ' * -* *"*-*-* *— ! - 1 — fouid 


- . 1768 — Sent. Journ. 

(x 778) I, 85 Was 1 in a desert, I would find out, etc. 1787 
G. White Selbeme v. (1789) xx The manor of Selborne, was 
it strict ly looked after, .would swarm with game. 

IV, Parti from be only. 

8 . Past Participle : been (b in, bin). Forms : 
Southern f 1-3 gebdon, 3*3 lbeon, ibon, iben, 
IM, 3-4 lboo, boo, 3-5 Ibe, ybe, 4 jbon, by, 

4- 6 be. Northern ! 3-3 boon, 3-7 bon, 4 boyn, 
buen, 4-7 bone, 5-6 byntno, 6-8 bin, 7- boon#, 

5- boon. Not known in 0 &, where no pa. pple. 
of any of these verbs {am, was, be) appears. The 
common literary form in 14-igth c. was be, before 
the general acceptance of the northern ben, bene. 
South-western dialects have still ah ibe. (In 
U. S. often pronounced ben.) 

a 1x07 OR. Ckrea. 'Laud 168 .) an. 1096 Hs hcafde xsheon 
on pas cyagss swiedoms. swift Louth. Hem. igoWrl longs 
Ich ham child (bon [v. r. Ibsn, (bsoi c 11 ftCett. Hem. 
S39 pus hit h 3 ibi and h. vtsosOsKm 8399 HafTde be 
boon. Ibid. 1311 HaMs bee. tosg Lav. 8305 Jto hafasst 


, jra boon) euer-cusMn. stags Auer. R. 316 Ich 

babba ibson fob sips Cursor At. (Colt.) 14638 Wsrywaed 
MT I ben ! Get*. bsaa)T ctmaBokei tj) Lula wt habbeth 
to-gadere 1-bso. nyu Harrow. Holt 173 So longs we 
haveth buen herynoe. tgft BaaneUa Brum 1. 5«7 Thai 
myobt nocht haiff beyn tone, ctg/% Wvcliv Serm. xliii. 
Set. Wlu. 1871 11. 346 Trespassours, mu wolUan . . have be 
ever wantoun. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xtv. 95 As it neuere 
had ybe. ew V86 Chaucbr Fret. 60 At mortal tmtaiUra 
hadde he be fair, ben, been] fiftene. — Aterehi T. 1157 
A man that wage hath blyud ybe fa. r. ibe, btypde be), 
rsgeo Destr. Troys. n. 89x3 pat any dede has bs don. csgis 
SirAmadace xxxis, A man that hasealle way bynue kynde. 
o sage Merlin xv. 930 Where the battle had 1-ba. ifaj E. 
Cunuc in Four C. A mg. Lett. 5 Nor wist not where Fehad 
be, while he had be selce til now. 1483 Act y Rich, lit , i. 
8 x An. .if this Act had not be made, xgai Timbale John v. 
a Which had bene [tgie Rkem. Iieenl diseased. — xtv. o 
Haue 1 bene (tdsx binj so long tyme with you?, tflyg J. 
Still Gamut. Gurtem v. ii. Had my hem be stolne eebe one. 
1379 Lvly Ru/kuee (1636) E id b. Had it not bin better 
fbrthee? xgfie Jewel Serm. Matt. ix. 37-8 As if they had 
byn a dock of ancepe. csdtg Howell Lett. 17116 03 Hav- 
ing bin so rocked and shaken at Sea. 1864 Tennyson Rn. 
Ard. 4*0 You have been as God's good angel in oar bonne. 

B. Signification and uses. 

[The pitmary sense appears to have been that of 
branch 1 1 below, * to occupy a place ' (i. e. to sit , 
stand, lie, etc.) in some specified place : thence 
the more abstract branch I was derived by ab- 
stracting the notion of particular plac , so as to 
emphasize that of actual existence^ ' to be some- 
where, no matter where, to be in the universe, or 
realm of fact, to have a place gmonf existing 
things, to exist* Branch 111 was denved fiom 
11 by weakening the idea of actual presence, into 
the merely intellectual concej tion of * having a 
place* in a class of notions, or 4 being identical 
with* another notion: 1 centaurs are imaginary 
creatures' *• centaurs have their place in the class 
of creatures of the imagination.' Branch IV is an 
obvious extension of 111 : cf. * it was annoying to 
me,* with *it was annoying me.'] 

I. absolutely : To nave or take place in dm 
world of fact, to exist, occur, happen. 

1. To have place in the objective universe or 
realm of fact, to exist ; also , to exist in life, to Uve. 

c xooo vElmic F.xod. Hi 14 Ic com se pe eom ewarp he . . 
se fie ys me sende id raw. rigao Cursor M. 'Fain.) 973a 
This world, .hast pou made fitdir porogh me to bene. * 84 » 
Udall Erastn. Par. Matt. xxn. 105 They bdeue. .nothyng 
to be but that which® they see. 1987 Goldino Dt Mommy 
Ui. *6 All things that are, or eucr were, or shall hereafter 
bee. ifixx Bible Gen. v. 24 Enoch walked with God : and 
hee was not, for God tooke him. 1698 Dkvdkn ASneid il 
438 Troy is no more, and Ilium was a *1 own. 173s Pope 
Ess. Man 1. xoo To Be, contents his natural desire. 1810 
Scott Lady 0/ L. ill. 1, How ore they blotted from the 
things that be. 18x3 Byron Juan ix. xxiv, Tyrants and 
sycophant* have been and are. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
1 . 61 God is, nay alone is. 1837 — hr. Rev. I. i. 6 So much 
that was not is beginning to be, 

b. with there. [See Them, for its use with verbs.] 

a xjeo Cursor M. 10783 There bene reasons wretyn rare 
That god wold she spousid were, c *38 8 Chaucer Per*. T. 
P 21 Ther hen litre accioui&s of penitence. 1406 Audelav 
Poems 16 Ther bene hot feu truly. 1380 J. Hxvwo ooPrev. 
4 h./igr. (1867) 86 Them no vedempeion. « tg86 Anew. 
Cartwright 79 There were of the princes chat tobke Ms 
pane. 1*20 Baxter Saints' R. 1. i. 1 1669) 3 Theft's few will 
deny, that God knows. >711 Porx Rape Lech 70 Some 
nymphs there are, too conscious of their face. Med. Thera 
are photographs and photographs. 

2. To come inlo existence, come about, happen, 
occur, take place, be acted or done. 

( To become , come about f was the OK. and early ME. Sense 
of Mon, while still a distinct vb., before it became blended 
with am, was.) 

eft o Lindu/. Cos/. Matt. xahr. 3 Cuefi us, hoenne fias 
bifion. cm Rushw. G. ibid., Ssexe ns hwmnne pas beop. 
ettft Lamb. Horn. 177 Hu scalpat bon? rxjga Will. 
T aLms 1930 Manly on pe morwe pat manage schuld bene. 

S i Palsor. 421/1 Be as be may, vailte qut vail It. 196a 
Irywood Frov. 4 F./igr. <18671 43 Be as be maie is no 
nyng. 177s Sheridan Rivals in Lasqmi. Lit. (i 879)IV. 
37/a Vour husband that shall be. 01804 Nelson fa Nicolas 
2 fis/. 11. 457 Marry, .speedily, or the to be Mrs. Berry will 
have very little of your company. Med. When is the wed- 
ding to lie? The flower-show was last week. 

8. To be the case or the fact, esp. in the phrases 
So be, Pe it that * if it be the case that, suppose 
that, and the arch, or dial. Being, Being that - it 
being the case that, seeing that, since. Hence 
the adverb Howuxrr. 

1x314 Guy IVmrw. 203 Bi so that he wille kisae me, Euer 
eft we schul frendes be. 1x400 Maundkv. v. 40 Be so it bo 
not a)enst bis Lawe. 1547 Brendk Let. in Tytler Hist. 
Sect. (1864) III. 380 If so be he will stand. x«49 Latiumi 
Serm. btf.Edw. VI, vi. 1. 178 Be it so, the Corinthians had 
no such contention* among them. 1611 Bible Job xix. 4 
And be it indeed that I liaue erred, xfiax J. Hume Re/euf. 
iv. Poems 96 So-be the haunting sen* of wrong .. Weft 
loosen’d from his breast. 

xssft T. More Heresy* t in. Wks. 914/0 Beyng though they 
wer but men. 1917 Shaks. s Hen. /V, 11. L tft You loyter 
beers too long. Mng you are to take Souldiers vp. 1641 
Bret Farm. Bk*. (it«6) sao They went all for haue gatce, 
beinge that they coolde not bee discerned. 164s Milton 
Ch. Disci/, n. Wks. (1851) 6« Being they are Church-men, 
we may rather suspect, etc. rig Pearson Creed To Rdr., 
Being the Creed comprebendetb the principles af oar 



BB. 

religion, It must, etc. 269a Lady Rvmku Lott. b 0 May,f 
believe your newspaper* . . tail you all, but being there || 
nothing newer, I would do it too. 1815 Scott Guy M. i % 
With whom he himself had nodelight in associating, ' being 
that he was addicted unto profane and scurrilous Jests/ 

4. To remain or go on in its existing condition t 
in the archaic phrase let be « let alone,’ leave as it 
is 1 leave off, cease ; Sc. omit, leave out. 

1*97 R. Gi.ouc. vf3 liter let al this be. rs*8o Sir Perumb. 
e8i Al ysurmomyng letepnowben. ^2386 Chaucer Frordo 
Prol. 25 Tel let h your tale, and let the sompnour be. 1399 
La kg!.. P. /»/, C. v. 174 I«et be al ^oure iangiyng. e 1450 
Merlin L >6 Let me be. and beth in pea. 1913 Douglas 
ACneis iv. vi. 159 With thi complayntis . .Lai be to vex me. 
Ibid. ix. Prol. 95 All louti langaga and lychtnes lattand be. 
1530 Palrgr. 607/1 I.et be this nyceneaae, my frende. ittf 
SntMBR F. Q. ii. vii. 18 I^ett be thy bitter acorne. xoxt 
Bulk Matt, xxvii. 49 Let be, let va ace whether Elias will 
come. 1799 H. Baillic Lett. I. 51 (Jam.) Morton, Rox- 
burgh, let be Haddington or Stirling, were not of sufficient 
shoulder. Ibid, 1 . 170 He had never any such resolution, 
let be pi -it. 1869 Blackmors Lorua D . xv. (1873)89 , 1 thank 
you ; let me be. 

b. Here may be included an idiom in which be 
is practically — 1 continue, remain,* though the 
analysis is not clear, and there is apparently con- 
fusion of structure. 


la some considerable time before Town ^Officer can return. 
But cf. the following, which have various relations with 
other senses : 1970 Asciiam Scholem . 1. (Arb. > 35, 1 hnue 
bene longer in describing the nature . . of the quicke and 
hard witte than . .the matter doth require, xtfoo Shaks. A. 
K L. 11. v. 34 He hath bin all this day to looke you. 1608 
Dtu by Voy. Med it. 1 868 7 And they having bin a long time 
from any port. Mod. 1 was a long while unable to arise : 1 
was [also, it wasj a long while before ! could rise. You 
have been rather long al>out it. Go, but don't be long ! Cf. 
also such phrases os 'We are ten miles, an hour's drive, 
two hours, from the nearest railway station/ wliich come 
under 5.) 

II. With adverb or prepositional phrase : stating 
where or htnv, i.e. in what place or state a thing is. 
[~Sp., Pg. estar as distinct from ser.] 

5. To have or occupy a place ( 1 . e. to sit, stand, 
lie, hang, etc. — the posture not being specified or 
regarded) somewhere, the • where * being expressed 
either by an adverb or a preposition with object. 
Expressing the most general relation of a thing to 
its place: To have one’s personality, substance, 
or presence, to be present, so os to find oneself, 
or be to be found {in, at, or near a place, with an 
object, etc.). 

i Sax. Loeehd. II. 998 On nwa hwilcum huse swa ha 


bib. c 1000 An. Goaf. Matt, xxviii. ao Ic bco mid eow calls 
dagas. tapy R. Glouc. 374 Hou mony plou iond, ft hou 
many hyden al so. Were in eucrychc ssyre. c 1300 Harrow. 
Hell 8a Alle tho that bueth herync. c 1400 M aundkv. ii. 10 
Some men trowen that half the Crew, .be in Cipres. 1469 
Marc.. Paston in Lett. 503 II. 194 Kyght glad that we err 
ther a mongs hem. 1674 Brevint Sant at F.ndor 164 He 
having bin in his Coffin the greatest part of the night after 
his death. 170a Da Fox Hist. Plague (1754)6 Terrible Ap- 
prehensions were among the People. 1771 Fletciibr Check 
Wk«. 1795 II. 194 You are just where you was. i8ai Byron 
Sardan. in. i. 401 Again the love-fit's on him. 1861 T hackeray 
Georges Ui. 120 Where be the sentries who used to salute? 
Mod. Your book is here, under the table. 

b. Often used wilh there , esp. when the subject 
is introduced to notice : cf. ' your brother (about 
Whom you ask) is in the garden,' with ' there is a 
cow (something not previously present to the 
mind) in the garden.’ 

(1479 Caxton 7 «mm 8 b. And were no more on their side 
but they two only]. 1994 Hooker Fed. Pol. Pref. i. ft a If 
there be in you that graaous humility. 167* Rvri.yn Mem. 
(1857) II. 103 There was not his equal in the whole world, 
slat Byron Sardan. 1. i, There be bright faces in the hall. 

0 . Idiomatically, in pa*t, now only in perfect 
and pluperfect tenses, with to, and a substantive, 
or infinitive of purpose: To have been (at the 
proper place) in order to, or for the purpose of. 
Cf. Sp. And P g.M * I was 1 in sense of 1 1 went.* 
C1649 Howell Lett. (1678) 24, I was yesterday to wait 
upon Sir Herbert Croft 1747 Lady Siiaftrsu. in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 51, 1 was to see the new farce. 
1760 Goldsmith Cit. IV. (i8ao) 138, I was this morning to 
buy silk for a nightcap. Mod. Have you been to the 
Crystal Palace? i had been to see Irving that night. 

b. To be off, be away : a graphic expression for 
* to go at once, take oneself off/ 
lias Disoamj Viv. Grey vl vL 35a Wa had better order 
our horses and be off, 1873 Black Pr. Thule xil 186 The 
•tag. .was away like lightning down the bed of the stream. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kllarost. 65 , 1 must be off into the woods. 
7. To sit, stand, remain, etc. in a defined cir- 
cumstantial position, e.g. to be in debt, at one's 
ease ; to have one's existence in a certain state or 
condition, a. with prep, phrase \ 
cxxjg Lamb. Horn . 7 jef we beoS under so8 scrifte. *2340 
Cursor M . (Laud MS. >94* Theribrye bene in wo andstryfe. 
Ibid. 10446 When hou shuldlst be best at ease, c 1430 Syr 
Goner. (1865) 41 Al men that on live bene. 1931-0 Act 13 
Hen. VIII, xvi, One halfe of the price . . shalbe to the use 
of the seyaour. 1939 Covbrdale Zeck. vill. a, I was in a 
greate gelousy oner Sion. >940 Hybds Viver Instr. Chr. 
Worn. (199a) ft y To bee at the lust of the Judge. 18x1 
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Bible Rx. v. <9 They were in euilt case. i#S8 Marvell 
Corr. liv. Wire 1870-9 II. 191 Propoaalls that have bin 
undlr deliberation. 17M Addison Sped. No. 369 F 14 Any 
one . . who will be at the pains of examining it. sAwKjncslsy 
Herne, xvil. 014 The battle . . is more in my way, 
b. with adverb. 

*1390 Wilt. Palermo 547 Nay best bob It notnt on. 1463 
Plumy ton Corr. 8. I trust all shalbe well. i6x 1 Bible Gen. 
xliil 07 Is your father well? (Wyclif saaf; Covkrd., Geneva 
m good healthl stay Ceaooe Par. Reg. 111. 717 Content to 
be and to he well 1849 Macaulay Hut. Eng. II. 171 Ask- 
ing how his Highness was. 

8 . To belong pertain, befall : with dot. or to, «■ 
have. Cf. L. est mihi, Fr. cest b mot. Now only 
in exclamations or wishes (where, also, be is often 
omitted), a % Wo is met Wo be to the transgressor l 
Success (be) to your efforts / 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxviiL a Wele bes to be nou. 138s 
wveur Luke L 7 A sone was not to hem. r 1400 Maundxv. 
36 The kyngdom of Arabye that was to on of the 3 kynges. 
>939 Covbrdale TV. cxxvfi. a O well is the, happie art thou, 
xsoa Shaks. Ham/. 11. iL 104 Whilst this Machine is to him. 
1809 — Lear 1. i. 08 To thine and AHumies issues be this 
perpetual!. t6is Bible Ecetus . xxv. 9 Well is him that hath 
found prudence. — Eph. vl 03 Peace be to the brethren. 
— Rev. i. 4 Grace be vnto you, and peace, from him which is. 

f b. To pertain as a misfortune, to have befallen 
to i to be amiss, be the matter with, ail. Obs. 

1097 R. Glouc 128 Merlyn wat ys the? a 1300 Cursor M. 

4395 Leuedi, quat ea at 301 “ r * * ' “ — * ' 

)ou ?] a 1300 Florin 4 Bl. 
were, a 1300 Haveloh 0704 
pus with me? 

III. With adjective, substantive, or adjective 
phrase : acting as simple copula : stating of what 
sort or what a thing is. [ » Sp., Pg. ser, as dis- 
tinct from estar.] 

0. To exist os the subject of some predicate, i.e. 
to have a place among the things distinguished by 
a specified quality or name. a. with adj. 

c xooo Ags. Cos/. Matt. xL 30 Min xeoc is wynsum and 
min byrfiyn ys leohL flirt Lamb. Horn. 197 No beo ich 
neuer blifk. e 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 3x09 pc folke was gode, 
be world was dene. Ibid. 19578 Ar he were tuelue 3eer olde. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon (18S5' 1 . 9 Now men beb al sad. *1440 
Morte Arth. (Roxh.) 74 Wemen are frele. cx 440 Hylton 
Sea /a Per/, (W. de w. 1494) xx, Ful drye ft ful colde am 
her hertes. 1934 Tindale John xiii. it Ye are not all clene. 
*579 Lvly Euynues (1636) D viij, Neither haue I bin curious 
to inquire of his Progenitors, xdxx Bible Ps. cviii. 30 Then 
are they glad because they be quiet. 1652 Needham Sol- 
den*s Mare CL xjx Whose name is very frequent in the 
mouths of men. *97 Drydrn Virg. Georg, iv. 144 Gaunt 
are his Sides, and sullen is his race. >830 Tennyson 
Mariana , 1 am aweary, aweary, I would that I were dead, 
b. with phrase « adj. (closely allied to 7 ). 

a xaoo Oxmin 2455 pu best wibb childe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
10303 Fastings he was In wille to be. Ibid. 10572 Anna wit 
child was of a mai. r 1400 Partouo/e 874 Beth of goode 
comfort. 199a West Symbol. 1. v. | 9 Of which sort bin all 
naturall Obligations. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc.Hist. (1827)!. 111. 
260 He was of Memphis. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 
ft 1 F 46 The I nstance above noted is most to this Purpose. 
x8a8 Scott F. M. Perth It. 67 Be of good courage. 1837 
Newman Par. Serm. I. xxiv. 365 Religion is said to bo 
against nature. x807 Times ifl Nov. 7/9 The udvicee from 
Adelaide, .are to the 98th September. 

O. with sb. (used connotatively). 

r mo Lindt's/. Gosy. Matt. viiL 9 For non and ic monn amm 
under inn hi. c 117X Cott. Horn. 219 Hi baft alle gastes. 
c 1315 E. E. Allit. P. A. 458 Al am we membrez of lhe.su 
kryst. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. (1871) III. 442 pese freres 
bene men of holy Chirt'hc. 1970 Ascham Sckolem. 1. (Arb.) 
68 You be indeed makers or marrers. x6a6 R. Bernard 
Isle 0/ Man ( 16271 155 , 1 haue alwayes bin a free man. X678 
Bunyan Pilg. 1. 14 Though I have bin An undeserving 
rebel. 1817 Byron Manfred 11. iv. 133, I feel but what 
thou ait- and what I am. 1890 Lynch Theo . Trin. x. aoo 
Only by being man can we know man. 

10. with sb. To exist os the thing known by a 
certain name ; to be identical with. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosy. John xix. ex Ic eoiu iudea cyning. f 1x60 
Halt. G. ibid., Ich lip iudea kyning. c 1340 Hamfolb Pr. 
Cousc. 946 God . . es maker of althynge, Ana of alle creatures 
b« bygynnynge. c 1400 Gametyn 583 Hit ben Shirreues 
men. 1480 Plumytou Corr. 49 These bent the tydings that 
I know. C1330 Redfordb Play Wyth Sc. (1848)3 An 1 syr, 
whnt tytne or day yst? 1990 Shaks. Com. Err. 111. ii. 73 Am 
I Dromio? Am I your man? Am I my selfa? xdio— Temy. 

1. ii. A34 My selfe am Naples. 183a Wadsworth Sy. Pilgr. 
i. 4 T was clear it was not gains was his marke. 1809 Foster 
Ess. 11. vi. 904 I<et thinking be reasoning. 187a Yeats 
Tech. Hist. Comm, sir The earth and the atmosphere are 
the two sources. 

11. To be the same in purport os; to signify, 
amount to, mean. 

c lano Trim. Colt Horn. 9 Vlgilate, bat is beS wakiende. 
c laao Halt Mold. 3 Him )ema hwat euch word bee sun- 
derliche to seggen. c 1930 Ancr. R. 58 Best is be bestliche 
moo bast ne benchdS noot of God. im WycupGfn. xlL 90 
Seuen oxen Fajrr, and seuen eerys fulle, seuen jeris of plan- 
tith ben. x6xx Bible ibid.. The seuen good kme ore seuen 


yeares. 1997 Bacon Canters Good hr Evill, Ess. (Arb.) 153 
The burning of that had bin jgraduo yrivaiionis, 1884 
Weekly Times 7 Mar. 4/4 T» fi*n*a» to die. Mod Z'UtaU 

(soqrethin 


\ly Tissue 7 Mar. 
you what it is, you mi 
18. To amount to (Boqfething) of moment or 
importance, to 'lignify* tb a person ; to concern. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13383 gust es bat to me and )>e? Ibid , 
16487 What is that to vs? 19a 6 Tindale Matt, xxvii. 4 
What is that to vs? Se thou to that. s6si Bible Lam t 
it Is it nothing to you, all ye that passe byf Mod. Is it 
nothing to you, that you have alienated your friends? 


18. ellipt. To be good for, to be at the eipe&io 
of, * stand.’ Obs. or dial \ 

1749 Fieumno Tom Jems vin. v, The wine being now at 
an end, the barber pressed very- eagerly to be his bottle. 
Ibid, xv- xii, 1 said I would be my pot too. 1789 Goloem. 
Strolling Player. Ess. vi, If I have threepence in my pocket 
I never refUae to be my three halfpence. Mod. Coffoq, He 
was asked to be his share in the expense and refitted'. 

IV. With participles and infinitive^ serving as 
an auxiliary and forming periphrastic tenses. 

14. With past participle : a. in transitive verbs, 
forming the passive voice. (For present pple. 
passive, see 15 c.) 

c 8x9 Vesy. Psalter 1 . 9 f)u on-strigdes mec mid ysopan. . 
8u 8wea mec, ft ofer snaw, ic biom ge- whitad [Wyclif, And I 
•Hal ben clensidb c 889 K. A£.lv*ko Booth, xiii. 40 Ic com 
of wundrod. c 1175 Lamb . Horn. 59 In be font we weren eft 
iboren. c 1395 R. E. Allit. P. A. 571 Mony ben calle[d]. 
c 1410 Love Bosuwent. Mirr. x. 94 (Gibbs MS. », We shulaen 
not by styred to impacyence. 1606 G. W[ooucocke] Jus 
tine 31 b, Pausanias, being attached for treason, fled. 1637 
Deer. Star Chamb. on Printing zi July ft a That no person 
. . print or cause to bee primed. 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Rudor 140 Vows, .were never heard to have bin made to 


any Saint, but to God alone. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylvania 
1 . 57 Bee it enacted by the Authority aforesaid that y days 
of y* week . . shall be called as in scripture. 1874 Helps 
Soe. Press, iii. 57 The political aspect of the 
been approached. 


1874 1 

subject has not 

b. in intransitive verbs , forming perfect tenses. 
In which use it is now largely displaced by have 
after the pattern of transitive verbs : be being re- 
tained only with come, go, rise, set, fall, arrive, 
depart \ grow , and the like, when we express the 
condition or state now attained, rather than thp 
action of reaching it, as 'the sun is set,' 'our 
guests are gone,' ' Babylon is fallen,' 1 the children 
are all grown up.* 

894 O.E. Chron., Woes Hasten b& b&r cumen mid his 
herxe. c xaoo Trin. Coll Horn. 173 Alle be sinfulle be for# 
senae farene. a 1300 Cursor M. 14399 Thro dais es gan. 
c X350 Will. Pa/eme 1457 pe grete bides . . beb lenged now 
here. CX490 Merlin x. 165 In euell tyme ben oure entnyes 
entred. 99x3 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. cxxix. >56 They are 
rested in there batayls. 1996 Veron Godly Sayings (2846) 
145 Aungels, that bene come down from heaven. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. ▼. i. 361 These children, Which acci- 
dentally are met together. x6a8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1899) 69 
Ho gave out they were run away. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 1. 24 Some there arc, who believe tliAt 
Miracles are not ceas'd. 2671 Milton P. R. ii. 140 There- 
fore I am returned. 2689 Loud. Gas. No. 2069/4 The Dart- 
mouth is Sailed to the Westward. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Cong. 1. i. (2854) 50 He informs me his son is set out. 189a 
Miss Yonge Cameos I. ix. 58 His parents were grown old. 

16. With the present participle, forming con- 
tinuous varieties of the tenses, a. with active 
signification. In OK. only wks was so used, form- 
ing a kind of imperfect ; the present was in use 
by the 13 th c. In later times this was confused 
with a formation upon the vbl. sb., of which see 
examples under A prep. 1 13 ; the OE. he wots 
feohtende, and ME. 'he was a- fighting,' meet in 
the modem ' he was fighting.* 

885 O.E. Chron , wulf ferde to Rome and b«r wass xii 
xnonab wuniende. c 2x75 Cott. Horn. 925 Adam pa wes 
wuniende on beses life, a 1300 Cursor M. 25665 Bes [r. r. 
be] wakand at in orisun. CX400 Maun dev. xxiiu 953 Phei 
trowen. . thei schulle be etynge and drynkynge. 136a J . H ky- 
ykoon Prov. 4* Fyigr. (18671 37 Leal vs be trudgeing. 1978 
Peramb. Kent , Some fleeting beene in floodcs. 


Lam bar dr i 


2693 Holcroft Procopius 99 The Romans being prepar- 
ing their dinners. x68a Bunyan Pilg. 11. 997 He was 
talking of thee. 2797 Vanbrugh Joum. Loud. 1. x, It's 
at the Door, they are getting out. 2750 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 142 Riseth meunn, is rising; writeth, is writing. X774 
Burke Sy.Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 40X, I hope I am not going 
into a narrative troublesome to the house. 2883 Geo. Eliot 
Romola xlv, Hie bells were still ringing. 

b. with passive signification : in such expression 
as 'the ark was building,' the last word was 
originally the gerund or verbal substantive, and 
the fhll expression was ' the ark was a-building or in 
building,’ of which see instances under A prep. 1 1 2 . 


ton Eng. Emp. Amor. ii. 98 Strang preparations being 
making Tor ware Mod. We stayed there while our house 
was building: 

0 . The ambiguity of the construction 'is build- 
ing ’ in the two preceding senses has led in modem 
Eng. to the nse in the latter sense of 'is being 
built,’ formed upon the present pple. passive ' be- 
ing bailt.’ 

[199S O/Ghostes and Spirits 14 Tho noyae of a leaft being 
mooved so aflrighteth him. 1893 H. More Amtid. Ath. so 
Acting and being acted upon by others. 1794 Richardson 
Gremdison III. 46 To ait up late either reading or being read 
to. 1789 Mis. Habbis in Lott, ui Ld MaJsmsbury (1870) 
I. x8o There is a good opera of Pugnlani's now being acted. 
*778 J. Harris ibid 1 . 410 Sir Guy Carlton was four hours 
being examined.] 2709 Southey in C. Southey Lift 1 . 148 
A fellow, .whore grinder ii being tom out by the roots. 179 7 


Coleridge in Bug. Lit . (1847)11. 917 While my hand was 
being dressed. 1&3 Lamb Ella, Income, boinghomgod A 
man who is being strangled. 2848 Newman Ess. Cnt. ♦ 
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Ilf) Huxlby Crii. A Addresses •« The corpuscles enter 
Into the egga while they are being fanned. 

16. With the dative infinitive, making a future 
of appointment or arrangement ; hence of neces- 
sity, obligation, or duty ; in which sense have is 
now commonly substituted. 

fa. with infinitive active. Ohs, 

* use Trim. CWA Horn. 3 Alle Jx> |k habben ben . .and atle 
bo be ben to cumen her after, ijfta Wvcur Gen. xiii. 17, 
I am to [1388 Y echal] jyue it to thee, 138s — Eccles. iL 18, 
I know* not whether wt* or fool he be to ben. idea Mas* 
sufoaa Virxan Mart, iil i, A King of Egypt, being to erect 
The image of Osiris. 169a Lock* Educ. \ 167 If a Gentle, 
man be to study any Language, it ought to be that of his 
own Country. 1703 Rows Fair Penis. Ded., If this be not 
a receiv'd Maxim, yet I am sure I am to wish it were, sfag 
Dx Fob Vgy. round World (1840) aa Mighty uneasy, .about 
their being to go back again. 174s Richardson Pamela 
HI. 064, Tam to thank you, my dear Mias, for your kind 
latter. 1814 Scott Wav. I. v. <5 Had he been to chuse 
between any punishment . . and tne necessity. 

f b. Hence, To be to seek : to have to seek, to be 
obliged to seek, to be in want or at a loss. Obs. 

stfox Holland Pliny I. 89 The complete measure of it . . 
that such as are desirous of knowledge be not to seek in 
any one thing, 1643 Bacon Usury t Ess . (Arb.) 544 The 
Merchant wil oe to seeke for Money. *53 H oLceorr Pro- 
copius 1. 4 Being to seek his food he would hunt for it. 
sags (is Sept.; Cromwell . 9 /. (Carl. 1871) IV. 59 We were 
exceedingly to seek how to settle things, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Ref. 1 . v. U7oat 454 They were very much to seek, how 
the Case of Hull could concern Descents and Purchases. 
183s Fair iff May Fair III. iL 978 It was excusable that a 
man having passed so large a portion of those sixty years 
in a comptlng house, cotfld be somewhat to seek in the 
economy of his social system. 

0. with infinitive passive . 

1381 Fulkb in Confer, hl (1584) Oiiiib, He him self* be- 
ing to judge all men. is to bee ludgea of no man. a >674 
Clarendon Hist. Reo. I. tL 118 Being to be made Earl of 
Strafford. i860 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xiL 145 Nor. 
mandy was to Be invaded on each side. 

17. The same construction it used in the sense 
of ‘to be proper or fit (to).' a. with infinitive 
active, arch, and now commonly expressed by b. 


, II. 4 . 

dynies to a i>ersoun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E v, Suche 
. . wynnnen be to compare to the wyf of Lothe. 1508 Per- 
kins Prof. Uk. i. 8 36 (1649) x6 Now it is to shew. 163a 
Malory' s Arthur (1816) II. 308 The four, .is to understand 
the four evangelists. Mod. Is this house to let? They are 
not lo compare with these, 
b. with infinitive passive. 

1303 R. Brunnk Hand L Synne 1345 pey bcj> tobeblamede 
eft. 1388 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip.\ Arb.154 If the whole 
. . lie to bee obserued vntill the ende. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. 11. 8 9 11699) 76 Not a Good Samaritan being to be 
found. 1798 Maltiius Po/hI. (1817) 11 . 194 It must be to 
be depended upon. 

18. The past subjunctive were with the infinitive 
makes an emphatically hypothetical condition: 
cf. the degrees of uncertainty in Jfl went, If I 
should go, If I were to go. 

1396 Ralf.ich in Four C “. Eng. Lett. 37 If I weare . . to 
advize my sealf. Mod. If I were to propose, would you ac- 
cept ? Were he to ask me, it would be different. 

V. Phraseological combinations. 

10. In / were better {best, as good), the nominative 
pronoun took catachre^tically the place of an 
earlier dative (rue were better —it were better to or 
for inc) : modern usage substitutes had better, after 
the analogy of had liefer, rather, etc. Cf. Have, 
Lief, Ratiikk. 

(See F. Hall, * Had Rather * in Amor. Jnl. Philo l. II. 
No. 7. i88x.) 

e 1300 St. Marg. x8o fe were betere habbe [ = it were 
better for thee to navel Inleued atom, h*n icome me to fonde, 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 399 Sche wyste not whedur-warde . . 
Sche was best to goone, c 1390 M aklowe Jew of M. tv. iv.» 
1653, I . .told him he were best to send it. >397 Lyi 
in Moom 


.yly Worn. 


1611 — Cymb. in. II. 70 I 

Chapman Widdowel T. Plays 1873 111 . ze Y'are best take 
you to your stand. 1647 Ward Simp. C oiler 37 They were 
..better speake plainer English. 1703 Moxon Meek. Ex. 
978 You were best to mark the lower Qosier in each course. 
20. In danses measuring time: as 1 he come 
here Monday was a week,' i.e. he came here on the 
Monday a week before Monday last: the phrase be- 
came a mere adjective clause, whence arose remark- 
able constructions, as 'on the evening of Saturday 
was sennight before the day fixed' « on the evening 
of the Saturday a week earlier than the Saturday 
before the day fixed. Was is now generally omitted: 

I was in London Monday (was) three weeks. 

[1449 Poston Lett. 68 I. 83 And as God wuld, on Fryday 

last was. wa had a goda wynd.] 1678 Gunpowder. Trem. 

II The Evening of the Saturday waa Sennight before the ap- 
pointed time. 1684 Baxter Twelve Arrts. Post. M. 1 have 
Dean at no Church since August waa Twelvemonth, sloi 
Lend. Gas. No. 9657/4 Edward Flower.. went from his 
House about last Chnalmaa waa 4 years. 1718 Ibid. No. 
6447/4 About two or three Days after Holy Rood Day last 
was Twelve Month. 1830 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 343 Did there 

nan here . . Friday was a fortnight? 

ice About A 11, ta, 


21. to be about to 


22. What one would be at : what one aims at; 
what one means, wishes, or would have. 

1703 Vannkuom CotHeder. 1. i. (1739) II. 13 What wou'd he 
be at? At her— if she's at leisure. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
(1836) l.i. xl. 51 We cannot always discover what the young 
lady would be at. 1786 Column. Vic. W. x. <1857) 58 That 
is very true but not what 1 would be at. 1848 Rtatino. Mag. 
LX IV. 373 What would revolutionising Germany be at ? 

28. To be for : + a. to be ready, prepared, or a 
match for a person {obs .) ; b. to be bound for, to 
be making for a place; o. to be ready to net for, to 
be on the side of, or in favour of, to advocate ; d. 
to be anxious for, to desire, to want {dial.). 

ft. >6aa Middleton, etc. Old Law in. ii, My young boys, 
I shall be for you. >631 Massinger lieleeve as yon list 111. 
UK HU angrie forhead . . No matter— I am for him. 

D. *y» W adsworth Sp. Pilgr. ii. 6 , 1 was for St. Sebas- 
tians, accompanied with one Mr. Pickford. Mod. 1 Where 
are you for to-day?' 

O. 1636 Healey Epictetus* Man. 147 Like unto beasts, 
they are all for the belly. 169a Ixkkk Toleration ii. Wks. 
7797 1 1 . 989 You cannot be .. for a free and impartial Examina- 
tion. 1799 T. Jbfpbrson Writ. (1859) IV. 968 , 1 am for free 
commerce with all nations. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. tV. 
Six He was for going straight into the harbour of Brest. 
1876 Bosw. Smith Carthage 919 Scipio. .was for delay. 

24. Many parts of the verb and its tenses are 
used substantively, odjectively, or adverbially. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. 11864' VIII. 931 How slender these 
hopes . .which these it may be* do afford. 17)9 Cherterp. 
Lett. I. xxxv. 115 May be they were drunk. 180a G. Col- 
man Br. Grim, Reckoning with Time Hi, List then, old Is- 
Was-and-To-Be. 1819 Byron Venice ii, The everlasting to 
he which hath been. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . 11 . iv. ii. 1B9 
He goes, as Rabelais did when dying, to seek a great May- 
be. Ibid. III. 1. iv. 36 There is a need-be for removing. 
1848 Clough Bothie iil 159 He to the great might-have-been 
upeoaring . . He to the merest it- was restricting, diminishing, 
stsa Tuppkr Prov. Philos. 173 This would-be god Thinkeih 
to make mind. 

Be, variant of Bee sb. 

Be, obs. and dial, form of Br prep . ; see next. 

B+- prefix OE. be-, weak or stressless form of 
the prep, and adv. bt {big), Br. The original Teut. 
form was, as in Gothic, bi, with short vowel, prob. 
cognate with second syllable of Gr. b/upl, L. ambi ; 
in OHG. and early OE., when it had the stress, as 
a separate word, and in composition with a noun, 
it was lengthened to bt {bt, bi), while the stress- 
less form, in composition with a vb. or indeclin- 
able word, remained bi - ; in later OE., as in 
M HG. and mod.G., the latter was obscured to be- 
(also occasional in OE. as an unaccented form of 
the preposition) : cf. OK. bl-ggng practice, bi- 
gangan , be-gangan, to practise. In early ME. the 
etymological bi-, by - regularly reappeared in comp, 
as the stressless form ; but in later times be - was 
finally restored. (On the other hand, be was used 
by northern writers as the separate prep., as still 
in mod. Sc.) In modem use, the unaccented 
prefix is always be - ; the accented form by- (some- 
times spelt bye-) occurs in one or two words de- 
scended from OE., as by-law, by-word (OE. bl- 
lose, bi-word), and in modern formations on the 
aov., as by -gone, by-name , by' -play, by-road, by- 
stander. 

The original meaning was ' about.' In preposi- 
tions and adverbs this is weakened into a general 
expression of position at or near, as in before 
(at, near, or towards the front), behind, below , 
betieath, benorth, besouth , between , beyond. With 
verbs, various senses of 'about' are often dis- 
tinctly retained, as in be-bind, be-come ( - come 
about), be-delve , be-gird, beset, bestir . In such 
as be daub, bespatter, bestir , bestrew, the notion 
of ' all about, all round, over,' or ' throughout,' 
naturally intensifies the sense of the verb ; whence, 
be- comes to be more or less a simple intensive, 
as in be-muddlc, bt-crowd, be-grudge, be-break, or 
specializes or renders figurative, as in befall (to 
fall as an accident), be-come, be-get, be-gin, be- 
have, bc-hold, be-lieve . In other words the force 
of be- passes over to an object, and renders on in- 
transitive verb transitive, as in bespeak (speak 
about, for, or to), be-flow (flow about), be-lie, be- 
moan, be-think, be -wail. Ilence it is used to form 
transitive vbs. on adjectives and substantives, as 
in dim be-dim, fool befool, madam be-madam; 
alio others, in which the sb. stands in an instru- 
mental or other oblique relation, as be-night ' to 
overtake with night,' be-guile, be-witeh. Of these 
a special section consists of verbs having a priva- 
tive force, as OE. belandian, behhfdian , to de- 
prive of one's land, one's head : cf. bereave , and 
OE. benim-an to take away. Finally, be- is prefixed 
with a force combining some of the preceding, 
to ppL adjs., as in be-jewelled, be-daughtered. ' 

Be- being still in some of its senses (esp. a, 6 , 7 
below) a living element, capable of being pre- 
fixed wherever tne sense requires it, the derivatives 


info which It enters are practically unlimited hi 
number. The more important; including those 
that are in any way specialized* or that require 
separate explanation, are treated in their alpha- 
betical places as Main Wonts. (In the case of 
ME. woids in bi-, by-, all that survived long enough 
to have Be- appear under this spelling ; a few that 
became obsoK te at an early date are left under 
their only extant form in Bi-, Br-.) Those of 
less importance, infrequent (often single) occur- 
rence, and obvious composition, are arranged under 
the following groups (in which, however, tne senses 
tei d to overlap each other, so as to mike the 
place of some of the words ambiguous) 

1. Forming derivative verbs, with sense of 
' around ' : a. all round externally, on all sides, all 
over the surface, as in Beset, Besmear ; b. from 
side to side (within a space), to and fro, in all 
directions, in all ways, in or through all its parts, 
thoroughly, as in Bketib, bejuntlle. (Some of 
these formations appear only in the pa. pple.) 

Bebang, to bang about ; f bebass, to kiss all 
over, cover with kisses ; bebaste (with a cudgel, or 
with gravy) ; f bebat, to bccudgcl ; be batter, fee- 
bite ; beblear, to blear all over ; beblotoh, f be- 
boss, bebotoh, bebruah ; + beoense, to perfuse 
with incense ; boohaae, to chase about ; beoirole; 
beolart dial., to be dirty; beolasp; beoompasa, 
to compass about; beoramp; fbeorampoun, to 
set (a jewel) ; beorimson, beornat ; + beourry, to 
curry one's hide, belabour ; beouree, to cover with 
curses; beout, bedamn, bedamp, bediaper; 
t bedowse, to souse with water ; bedrape, be- 
drift, bedrive, be-embroider, befan ; beflnger, 
to finger all over ; befleok, to cover with flecks ; 
beflreokle, befrii; fbefronnoe, to frounce or 
toss about, touzle; fbegamiah, begash, begaud, 
begirdle ; + behale, to drag about ; behammer, 
tbehem ; f behorewe, to befoul; bejig, to jig 
about ; bejumble, +boknit (OE. beenyttan), 
belave, beliok, bemingle, bemix, bepaate; be- 
paw, to befoul as with paws ; bepen, to pen in ; 
bepommel; fbepounoe, to stud; beprank, to 
prank out or over; bopuddle {e.g. a spring); 
bepurple; tbequirtle, to besprinkle; berake, 
to rake all over; fberoll, to roll over; + beround, 
beaoonr, beeeam, beshaokle, fbeahleld, be- 


ahroud; fbeslab, to beplaster; beslaah, +be- 
slur; bealurry, to sully all over; beBmotber, 
beamudge (+ besmouohe) ; + beaow (OE. 
besdwan), to sow about; t beaperple, to be- 
spatter; beapin, to spin round, so as to cover; 
bespirt ; + besquatter, to bespatter with filth ; 
bestamp, fbestroko, + beawitoh, betinge, fbe- 
turn, bevell, fbewallow (OE. bewalwian), 
bewaah, bewater, bewhiten, bewreath. Also 
Bkbar, Bkdklvk, etc., q.v. 

1399 Porter A ngry Worn. AhiUgd. (1841) 50 Sheet* . - # be- 
boog him with drie bobs and scoflcs. 1)83 Btanvhuost 
Hinsis 1. (Arb.) 40 Queene Dido shol smacklye # bebosse 
thee. Ibid. 111. (Arb.) 79 With larding smearye *be boated. 
s6ao Rowlands Nt. Raven 09 Tom with his cudgell weU 
*bebo*ts his bones. 1363 Calkhill Answ. Treat. Crosse 
(1846) 133 To be all lo-*bebatted and afterward to be be- 
headed. 1363 Golding Ovids Met . v. (1593) 106 All * be- 
bat t red was his head. 1S80 Webb tr. Goethe's Faust 11. 
v. 130 Each, from queen to waiting-maid, is Bedevilled 
and *be-bit I 1600 Armin ItaL Taylor (1880) 196 Eyes *be- 
bieard with blinanes.se. 1807 Southey Lett. (1836) 1 . 41s 
Down comes a proof . . *bebiotched and bedeviled. 1376 
Gascoigne Philo mens (Arb.) 90 A snaffle Bit or brake, 
•Be host with gold. 1603 Davies Humours Wks. (1876) 44 
(D.) Petti-botching brokers all "bebotch. 1387 Tunbbrv. 
Tmg. T. (1837; 30 •Hebrusht with bryers her broosed body 
bled. 1391 G. Fletcher Russo Comtnw, (18 16) 1 


spri 

Ain 


d. 1901 G. Fletcher Russo Comtnws (18 16) 1 13 Having 
’inckled and •besensed the good man and nis wife. 1639 
1 Ns worth Annot, SongSol.m. 6 •Bccensed with MyrrTu 
1374 Hkllowxb Guevara's Ep.^ign ) 96 In this Courte, none 
runneth, but they go aU *beechased. >848 Earl W estmld. 
Otia Sacra (1879) Ia8 A move of Pine *Becircl« * 
Eglantine. 1607 Tokell Serpents 743 He # bcclai 
with his tail, and giveth it fearful blows, c xajo If 


in Colt. Horn. 970 {Hit spatel Jbat swa *bidarted ti leoi . . . w 
\itoy Gloss., m Beclarted, splashed or bemired. 


Atkinson Whitf 


xaBo Caxton Chron . Eng. 11. (v<ao) xob/i An Yle . . called 
Albyon . . •becorapassed al with the see. 1634 Malory 
Arihstr (1816) IL 957 Him thought there came a man . . aU 
# becom passed of stars. 1666 Fuller Hut. i amb . (1840) 
107 Many whose hands are •becramped with laziness. 1383 
Stanyhurst JEnth iv. (Arb.) 99 With . . pure gould neatly 
•becrampound. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 !. 111. vn. vL 369 
Why was the Earth . .•be crimsoned with dawn and twUigni? 
<883 Century Mag XXVIL 47 The 4 ofty hedge is T b»- 
crirasoned with savage roses, a 1834 Lamb tr. Bourne's Ball. 
Singers Wks. 633 1 wo Nymphs . . in mud behind, before, 
From heel to middle tag *becrustcd o’er. 1398 R. Bernard 
tr. Terence's Andr. 1. if. (1609) 16/1, 1 will all to *becuny 
thee, or bethwacke thy coate. 1333-87 Foxa A . SM. (1596) 
OAf/t The legal . . all to *beecumed the carle of Tholousa, 
hts cities ana his people. 1B60 Reads Cloister 4 H. xlviiL 
(P-b I was never so *becursed in all my days. 169a J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Trem. Twelve P . Wks. l 67/a Me all in pieces 
they *becut and qnartir'd. 1883 Ringlaxk Crimea (1877) 
VI. vi»78 This much •be-damned 'Sixth of the Line.' 1870 



780 


BB-, 


Hawthorne Eng, Hots-Bks 11879* IL sifl A mk ..*W* 
damned roe- 2848 Herrick Pocmt App <1869) 437 «U*) Fkl# 
*bediaperd with flowers. Presente their shappea. im 
Gossom Spit. Hum. ii, A bruised burke with oi Howes 18 
"bedowtt tM§ Swinwknh Dolor** 40 We shift and bedeck 
and * bed rape us. 1837 Caalvijk Fr. Rev. (1870! III. iil iil 
109 Poor Orleans . . foolishly * bed rifted hither and thither 
<814 R K'fi Honest. A*e{ 1844) e6 Some women goe . . to the 
church . . so be-lacecf and so "bee-imbrodersd. 1674 K, 
Fairfax Bulk $ Set v. Ep. Ded., "Befann'd from neat Doga* 
day scorchinKs. t8ai Southey IMt. ( 1856) 1 1 1 , arj The dirty 
and *beli iiucred leaves. >8187 Turbkrv. Ovids hpist. 135 b, 
Why Mush you T and why with vermilion taim "Befleck* 
your cheelces 7 *6x0 G. Kletchki Christ** Viet. 11. vii, A 
arassie hillock . . With woodie primroses "befreckell’d. 177a 
Songs Costume 1x849) 949 "Be-fri* it, and paste it, and cut 
h, and curl it. idi Stuijlky Semen's Here. CEtmus 914 b. 
All her hayre "befrouneed, rent and tome. 1847 R. St awl- 
ton Juvenal 70 What sparagu* * begarntshes the dish. KM 
Fertile Fatten* 11. U. 196 [They] all to "btgasshe his fore* 
heade and his nose, igo Nosth Plntarxh (16761 197 "Be- 

J awded with Chains of Gold and leweUs. 1843 Carlyle 
*ast 4 Pr**. 73 Stately masonries . . "bcgirdle it far and 
wide. 1974 Hbllowks (,ueuara Ep. (1584) sxo Also "bee- 
haileth her by the lockes 1839 Aimswuktm Annot. Pen tat. 
144 The Hebrew word signincth stricken .. "behaittmered. 
1598 Sylvemtka Job Triumph, i. 888 (IX) Armies of pains 
. . mee round "benem. 1340 A yeah. 937 pc hand bet is uoul 
and "behorewed. «8ai Combs (f)r. Syntax) W(fe v. (D.) 
When they "bqjiggM it 'neath the steeple. 296$ Goi.oiaa 
Ovid, Met. iv. IK.) Her filthy arms "neknit with snakes 
about. 1598 Sylvester Dm Ba~ias 11. iii. (1691) 174/1 Me 
in Thy Blond *bc-lavc. Ibid. (16 «8i 100a The nappy plains 

5 real Phaiis streams "belave. 1359 Alirr. Mas. 106 (T.) 
lII his gore *bemiugled with this glow, /hid., Dk. Clarence 


All his gore *bemiugled with this glew. /hid., Dk. Clarence 
xliii, *ikmixt my swete with bittemes to bad. 1984 Gold- 
ing OvuCs Met. ic. (1593) too Waves of water . . Remixed 
with the purple blond. i6Pa Oiway Atheist EpiL, While 
Rotten Eggs "bepaw the Scarlet Gown, cxsjo Aster. 
Jt . 94 Heo beofl her so "Utponned. 2983 Stamykubet 
ASneis 1. iArb.i 39 Thee beams with braised copper were 
costlye "be pounced. 1848 Herrick Htsper. (2844) I. 159 
A sheep-hook 1 will send "Ueprank'd with ribands. 164a 
J er. Tat lou Ehisc. ( 1647) 98 While their tradition was clears 
. . and not so "bepiulled . . with the mixture of Hcreticks. 


1*83 .S r an yiiuhs r Ainas 1. (Arb.) 37 H is sight was yoouthlye 
* empurpled. 2771 Muse in Miniature 115 Mossy banks mid 
flower- **bepurpled plains. 1890 Songs Costume ( 1849) 193 
Whole quarts the chamber to "boquirtle. 2889 R. Burton 
Eng. Emp. Amer . ii. 51 Their Guns, with which they so 


pfoxvp, patch ups fbeptaroe ; fbepUe, to pile 
up ; fbepill, to pillage completely; bepoetiae; 
tbepvem, to oppress; fbepride; beqooted, 
quoted to excess; tbeiagged, fberinse ; be- 
sanotify, to besaiat; beaauoe, beaoent be- 
aooroh ; t beeooara, to cover with scorn ; t be- 
aoourge, besorapa, beahake -, beshlver. to shiver 
to atoms ; beahod, fbeahower, beahrlvel, + ho- 
stage (OE. btstngan ) ; beslap, to slap Roundly ; 
beenowball ; tbesob, to soak; beaoothe; T be- 
■pend, to spend, waste; + besplit, betqpteeae, 
t beatab, b sat ay, beeteer; bestook, to stock 
thoroughly; beetore, fbastrlp, besnlt, ba- 
sweeten, fbetalk, t be threaten, fbetlre ; + be- 
traoe, to maik all owt, to streak; fbetwattte 
{dial.), to bewilder; b awaited, wasted away; 
beweary, beweloome, bewidow, bewomanlae; 
fbewonnd, to wound seriously; fbewraak, to 
revenge. 

1499 Thynnk Animeuh. (1865) 8x This syllable [be] is 
sett before to moke yt rooore signyficant and of force ; as . . 
for ‘ dewed,* • bedewed,' etc. 

1989 A Intend for P. 40 It was not for nothing . . that 
he so "bebaited hit betters. x868 Harvard Memor. 
fiiogr. I. s6a Seventy miles distant— a long way in this 
# be not he red state. 1817 Coujns Dtf. Bp. Ely 11. x. 504 
As if his wits were *be-breecht. 1803 Florio Montaigne 
111. y. (16391 400 They are not "bebusicd about Rhetonke 
flowers. 1998 Sylvester Dm Barta* il ii. (1641) 214/2 
Brutish Cham .. In auomful teams his Father thus "be- 
check!. CI179 Colt. Hosts. 939 His rich! wise demc, |t* 
non ae maie •bechece, non beswice. t8je Whately in 
Ltfeii 866) 1 . 250 He whined and "beclamoured . but all to 
no purpose. 183a tr. Tour Germ. Prince 1 V. v. 195 The chief 
magistrate . . thought fit to "bccumpliment me by the mission 


Eng. Emp. Amer. ii. 51 Their Guns, with which they so 
•beruked her from side to side, f 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
049 A 1 • hi rolled wyth be rayn, rostted & brenned. 184a 
Bridge Sernt. Norf. Volunteer* 9 Are we not "be rounded 
with many enemies? 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. v. iv. 
304 France too is *be.scoured with a Devil's Pack. 1830 
Btackw, Mag. XLV. 301 Blue top** .. All "beseamed with 
•now-streaks hoar . 1999 N asiis Lent. Stnjfe 50 Who this king 
aliould bee, "be shackled theyr wits. 2848 H. Miu.rr First 
J tttpressiosis of Eng. xi. 11857) 17a Venerable dwellings, 
much "beshrouded in ivy and honeysuckle. 1482 Caxton 
Reynard, (18441 138 They were *hy slabbed and bydagged 
to their ere* to in her owen donge. 1581 T. Newton 
Seneca's Thebais 44 b. To die this de th : or in ouc part to 
be •beshished through. i(u tr. L amdeu’s Hist, Elis. ill. 
(i68S» 991 To "bcslurr their Writings with this so impudent 
a Lie. « idsa Drayton Of. Fatry Wks. (1748) 164 All *be- 
slurried, kesui and face. On runt he in this wild-goose chase. 
1998 Flosio, Carbonate, to besmeare as black as coles, to 
•besmothcr. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. < »8io) HI. so8 Their faces 
..all "besmourhed with cole, t *179 Lamb. Horn. 107 th 
sunnan be deouel *bi sawed on ns. 1997 A'. Arthur (W. 
(opiund) vi. viii. The gruundc . . was aTMbeapcrpled wyth 
blode. 1869 Cahi vlk Fredk. Gt. V. xut. ix. 99 Was a Na- 
tion ever no * heap u 11 by gossamer? 1S85 Singleton Virgil 
I. 171 And on the cattle to "bespirt his banc. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Enjfbirir, to besquirt, "besquatler. 1699 Urquhart Jewel 
Wkx. 2834. rs 6 "Bcsquatter them on all sides. 1857 Frasers 
Mag. LV 1. 74a That letter . . much "bestamped, much stained 
with travel . . is delivered to its owner at Lahore. >948 
Herrick Hesp. Wkv I. 157 "Best making hue the while. 
i 8 ii Clark Vill. Minstr. 1 . 19 "Beting’d with glossy yellow. 
1994 Carkw Taste (iB8ri 110 To their aduises the disdainc- 
full hart, Of this audacious youth, "betummg plies. 198a 
Stanyhurst /Emit 11. (Arb.) 35 With darcknesae mightye 
•bcueyled. iso) Lay. 35980 Al *biwal-d [1S30 bi wale wed] 
on axen. 189 Fleming Vsrg, Georg, iv. 69 She . . all 
*bewonht the miming Vesta . . with pure sweet wine. 1848 
Herrick St. Distaff's Day, Hesp. (1839' 451 tat the maides 
*t*wash the men. 1993 Barnes Parthen. in Arb. Gamer 
V . 363 Why were these cheeks with tears *be watered T iSsa 
Combe ■ Dr. Syntax > Picturesque xix. 72 The cot that 'sail *be- 
whhen'd o'er. 1998 Gerg. Gallery Invent ., Loner vtetyed 
vs. Life, About mishap that host thy aelfe “bewrethed. 
122890 Bkudoer Song on H’aier ii, Heart high-beating, 
triumph- "be wreathed. 

2 . Forming intensive verbs, with sense of 
1 thoroughly 1 extension of 1), soundly, much, con- 
spicuously, to excess, ridiculously.' (Some of these 
occur only in the past participle.) fBebait, to 
bait or worry persistently; bebothered; tbe- 
breeoh, to breech soundly ; bebusied, fbeohaok ; 
fbeoheke, to choke, slide; baolamour, be- 
oompllmsnt, fbeoost, b ©covet, becrowd, be- 
oruah, beoumbor ; fbedaro, to defy ; fbedrown; 
bedrowse, to make drowsy; bedrug, beduok; 
t bedunoh ? to strike against ; tbe-earn,be-elbow, 
t fcafavour, beflloh; fbefUp, to clap; beflout, 
bsfloatered, befraught ; begall, to gall, fret, or 
r bsore; fbegloae, to deceive; tbegnsin, to dye 
in the grain, colour permanently ; t bogreet, be- 
gut, beballow, t bshalp ; fbebusband, to econo- 
mise to the fall ; bekiok, bslads, f bolaah, belull; 
f bemar, to injure seriously ; bemartyr, bemuse, 
t bemeet, bamurale, bepsid, beparoh, bepu- 
rody ; fbopart, to divide, share; fbepieoe, to 


a lifetime. 2860 '1 sollope Framley P. I. xiv. 282 liarset shire 
. . is a pleasant, green. tree-*becrowded county. 1807 Row- 
lands Fain. Hist. 3 » Kskeldart Guy's sword did so "becrunh. 
2883 G. K karley Lusks in Chain iv. 74 Snails, much despised, 
bekicked, and "bccrushed. 2599 Cover dale Shir. Perl e 
xxi. Wks. 1844 I. 151 Why should any man . . *becumber 
himself about that thing? 2990 Pkele Damd A Beths. Wks. 
1 1 . 74 The eagle . . emboldened . . to "bedara the sun. 1984 
Hudson Judith in Sylvester Du Hart as (x6o8> 694 You 
Tyrant . .who hath "talround the world with blooa. 2877 
J. Hawthorne Garth. II. iv. xxxii. 31 Nor was it the lack 
of public recognition which had "bedrow^ed him. 287a 
MnTi.fi y Bamevsld 1 1 . xi. 19 England and France distracted 
and "bedrugged. 1998 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 49 To the flood 
he came . . And deepeniiuselfe "bed ticked in tne same. 2967 
Drant Horace * Are Poet. B vj, Daunce and "bedunche 
the grounde with fote. s6oe Warner Alb. h ng. x. iiv. 944 
Her owne "by earned lot. 2848 H. Miller First Isnpr. 
vii. (28571 tJ 9 Sorely *bc-e 1 bowed and be-kneed. 01833 
Monday Palm. 0/ Eng. ii, One of her "befavonred knights. 
2968 Studlky Seneca's Agamstnn. 11582) 155 Hercules . . left 
the groue "be filched cleane. 1988 Wyclik Lament . iL 25 
Alle men pussy nge bi the weie "biflappeden with hood is on 
thee. 1974 Hkllowes Gueuards t.p. (1577 932 You had 
escaped from thence wounded, abhorred, "bceflowted. t88a 
Morn. Star 95 June 4 Some panting, blushing, "beflustered 
honourable member. 2968 T. Howkli. Hno Sotin. (1879) 244 
For thou in Barke so well "befraught, hast al our luycw 
away, a 1898 Bp. Hall De/lance toSttoy (R.) Pines. .*be- 
gald alone with the deep funowes of the thunder-stone. 
ISM Langl. P. Pi. C. xxi. 383 pou . . "Hy-glusedcst hem and 
InyT-gyledest hem and my gardyn breke. 2899 Single i on 


IbyJ-gyledest hem and my gardyn breke. 2899 Single i on 
Virgil I. 204 Willi full hue of glassy green "Begraincd. 
~*o(f(,LAM sEnsi* vi. vii. 63 With hartly luif "begrait 


S. P. (2843) 1 . 241 To rescue ’me 
1890 £. Fowler Sorts*. Boso-Ch. 1 
"bepride themselves the more in/ 
Blackw. Mag. II. 64 Bethumali 


Blacks o. Mag. 
beauties. s8xi 


sce«ted,be-ribboned- . Iksleftn ! s 8 % Stanthui^ MtsgHn. 
(Arb.) 59 Hector . . tbeaGreekash aaoye "beakorcked. r i|M 
CmoeuAn. T.g 004 Than was be "bascoraed, skat oonly 
■chulde be honoured. 02990 Cursor M. 17771 Bath hh 
M wl miAMetuturn No. 1932. Mo 

•bescraped cathedrale. #^1 Gtriroa Scarrm. 04 Have you 
not seen . . A water-dog . . " Beahake hie shaggy pantaloons? 
1998 Asp. Passes Psalter xaxiv. 87 God haceth the pnrnd 
and them "beshenth. 2648 Herrick Kobte Nutek Wks. 
II. 203 That clottde . . •Bewiver’d into seeds of rainc. r8m 
Clough Dipsychus u. IL 69 Hexameters . . "Bcshod with 
rhyme, c tgsa PaRad. on Hush. vi. 19 And yf thc rayne 
"beshoure. s8n Comes iDr, Syntax) H’j/e iii. (D.) Ihat 
"beshrivelled face and mien, imo Aytmb. 930 be priva 
cat •berangb ofte his scin. 2898 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. jv. x. 
I. 488 Philip's Father, son of the "Bcslapped. list Chap* 
mam Map Day Plays(i87|' II. 360 Twerea good deed, to . . 
"besnowball him with rotten egges. 2809 Holland Atom, 
Marcell. xxxv. vKL 2 50 The ground was *besobbed and 
drenched with the tnld-winter frosts that now thawed. s8«4 
Sylvester Beihulia's Resc. vi. 60 The trembling Lady . . 
"besoothes him. 1987 Mah et Or. Forest 06 Ixion "benpent 
his seede vpon the Cloude. 1814 Chapman Vdys*. vni. 398 AH 
his craft •bespent 01840 Jack** Creed ul Wes. V 11^443 
Unless abundance of wit hath "besplit ted his understanding. 
1600 Rowlands Let. Humour * Bleed xxiii. 99 Drinks with 
his dart hath all "bestabbed mee. c 2300 Sir Tristr. 1. Ixli, 


t* good deed, to.. 
1 Holland Atom, 


Unless abundance of wit hath *bw 
1600 Rowlands Let. Humour * j 
his dart hAth all "bestabbed mee. 


Tristrem . . seyd . . How stonnes hem "bUtsyd. 0 2818 
J Davies Scum. Sir T. Erskiu (D.), How blest wert thou 
1848 Herrick Poems App. 


that didst thee so *besteere. 


2913 Dowc.lah ACnsis vi. vii. 63 With luu-tly luif "begrait 
hir thus in hy. 1848 Herrick Poems App. 12869' 433 <D.) 
Whose head beefrindged with "behallowetl tresses Seemc s 
like Apollo's. 2482 Caxton Myrr. 111. xii. 160 A Crete 
philosophre. .whiche conde "byhelpe hym. 2640 A. Hans- 
net God's Sum m. 388 Bee careful! then to "Bc-Husband 
every moment of thy time. 186a I. Brown in lllustr. Mel- 
bourne Post *6 Inly, Many generations of starved, ^bekicked, 
and downtrodden forefathers. 1890 Black if. Msckyhts I. 
297 Friendly men reoeive The curse-*be!aden wanderer. 
1498 Poston Lett. 311 I. 49a "Bclassch hym, tyl he wyll 
amend. 2632 Brathwait Irhimsies 46 To dandle him in the 
lappe of sccuritie, and *belull him in his sensuall lethargic, 
r 2400 Destr. Troy xxvi. 20702 Pane ..was pricket at his 
hert, To se his men so "be-mard, & murtherit. 2660 Fuller 
Worthies 1. 9 He "bemartyreth such who as yet did survive. 
1879 Howells Aroostook (2883) II. 174 Stanifrld stood 
"be maxed. 2696 S. H. Gold. Lam 6x But now the I-aick« 
are aUy people .. till some Moses *be-mect with them. 
1897 Carlyle Misc. iv. 86 (D ) The young Kon’s whelp has to 
grow up alt bestrapped,"bemu«led. [AYYTHOKNE^mrr. 
Note Hks. (1872' 1 . 247 A "bepaid clergyman. 19M Wkbee 
Eng. Poetries 28701 77^ Workmen . . with boyiing heate eo *be- 
parched. 2808 Hlachw. Mag. XXIV. 591 It has been bc- 
spouted, bequoted. and "beparodied. iui Elyot Gov. ( 1 580) 
7 Hiero . . counsailcd him to "beparte htsimportable labours. 
2978 Florio 1 st Fruites 30 A language confused, "bepee se d 
with many tongues, stop J. Darley in Boausn. br It. Wks. 
(1839) !• fntroa. 31 Unlike him [i.e. Caesar] "bepterced and 
bescraiched. 0 17S6 Vanbrugh Joum. Land. 1. i, Bandboxes 
. . were so "bepiled up. 9974 Hkllowes Gueuam's Ep. 


9974 Hkllowes Gueuam's Ep. 


(1577) 939 You had escaped from thence wounded, abhorred, 
and also "beepilled. 2869 Marts. Star so Nov., The most 
"bepoetised case of trim. con. pn record. 1991 in Farr 
S. P. (2845) 1 . 241 To roscue’tne %eprest I do thee pray. 


beprest I do thee pray. 
Apr. 26 They would . . 
air own strength. s8ee 
; and "bequoting their 


g. II. 64 Bethumping and "bequoting their 
beauties. 2821 Cotgr. 2. v. Chipautt, He is all to "be ragged 
and rent. 1998 Sylvester Du Barta* 12608* 2013 Princes 
Whose n«e their realms with . . bkwd "berimes. 2808 Scott 
Woodst. v, "Beaanctificd as you ara. a 2874 Milton Mes- 
eovia Wks. (2738) II. 147 Rare dishes • . *besauc*d with Gar- 
lick andOuions 2863 A. B.GaQaAavf«Ms// Sins go K., *be- 


(1869' 430 (D.) Lett hym . . Soe good a soils "bestocke and 
till, zoos Hickkaingill Jamaica 16 "Bestored with all 
sorts of fruit-bearing Trees. 2340 Ayenb. 193 pe ‘ 
pise xeue yefpes "bestrepb he zeue zennes unun be 

Herrick Hesp. I. 166 Dew . . "besweetned tn 

s6za Drayton Poly-olb. xx viii, The same . . "betalk'd on long, 
2839 Quarles Kvib. m. xi, My rock-bethreaten'd soul. 2994 
Cahew Tasso (1882) 27 Like rest to gainc in like "betyred 
plight, t 2480 Ttnuneley Must. 988 A coost . . lyke hym in 
blood betraccd. 2886 Goad Celest. Bodies m. iv. 507 They are 
"betwatlod in their Understandings. 1844 S. Navlkb Rey- 
nard 99 Poor Brain thus was sheer "bctwattled. 2903 
Shake. Rich . Il, 1. iii. 991 My . . time- "be wasted light Shull 
be extinct with age. 1 4*6 Healey Theophrast. 55 Hee . . is 
all to "be wearied, ifh Stanymubst AS mis 111. (Arb.) 8t 
King Helena* . . vs . . "bewelcomd. 1787 T. Jeeferson 
Writ, ixlui II. 297 , 1 ahull now feel ^bewidowed. 1693 
H timings Fatal Contr., O man "be- womaniz'd t 240a 82 
Songs «f Carols 15 th C. (2856; 87 Many man . . wyste hym 
wei^bewreke, The badde wel lcvcre myn bed to- breke 
8 . Forming derivative verba with privative mean- 
ing 'off, away,' as in Bbdkal, Bknim, Bkrkave. 
A very common use of he- in OK and ME., prob. 
originating in words like Bk-hiikar, * to cut all 
round,* wr.ence * to cut off or away* ; but no longer 
in living use in forming new derivatives. 

4 . Making verbs transitive, by adding a prepo- 
sitional relation: primarily 'about,' as in be- 
hpeak, speak about (or for, to), Bk-moan, moan 
about (or over) ; which sense can usually be de- 
lected under the various against, at, for , to, on, 
upon, over, by, etc. required by modem idiom : 

t Bebark, to bark around or at ; tbeoaok, to 
deposit ordure on; bcohatter, to environ with 
chattering, etc. ; tbsohinn, to chinn (as birds) 
around ; tbeohirp, to chirp about ; beclang, be- 
ol otter ; t beorove (OK bcirafian ), to crave for; 
beorowl, to ciawl all over; becroak, to croak 
round or at ; f beory, to cry at, accuse ; bedln, 
to fill with din or noise ; be dribble, to dribble 
upon (e.g. as a dog); bedrivol ; bedriszle ; 
f bedwell, to dwell in or around ; + befleet, to 
flow round; tbefket, to fret or gnaw away; be- 
fuddle, to make stupid with tippung ; begone, to 
gaze at ; + beglide, to slip away from, escape ; 
t beglitter, to irradiate ; begroon, to groan at ; 

begruntlo, to make uneasy ; behoot, to boot at ; 
bejuggle, to get over by jugglery, to cheat; tid- 
ing, to make to lag ; t beleap, to leap on, ' cover* ; 
fbomew, f bemoult, to mew or moult upon; 
benrarmur, to murmur at or against ; + be mute 
(of birds'), to mute or drop dung on ; beparse to 
jdague with parsing ; bepias, to piss on, wet with 
urine; bepreach, to preach at; bereoson, to 
reason with, overcome by reasoning; + bireme, 
to cry out upon; berlde (OK beridan), to ride 
beside, to override ; + berow, to row round ; t be- 
aoumber, to scumber on ; besbine (OE. bcsc(nan\ 
to shine on ; beshit(e (OK bescltan) » bcoaek 
{Obs. in polite use, but common in ME. and eaily 
mod.E. literature); b 3 about, to shout at, applaud; 
f beabriek, to snriek at ; + besigb, to sign for ; 
t beamell, to smell ont ; beamile, to smile on ; 
i beepew, to spew on ; beetore, to stare at, to 
make staring; bestraddle, to straddle across, 
bestride; bestream, to stream over; beswarm, 
to swarm over ; *fbes welter ; beswisa, to swim 
upon; bethnnder; ^betlpple, to muddle by 
tippling; be travel, to travel over, to overrun 
with travellers : bevomlt, to vomit all over; be- 
wh&spar, to whisper to ; bewhlatle, to whistle 
round. 

tjuoAytnb. 66 pe felle dogge pet byt and*faeberkp sllebo 
pet he may. 2998 Florio, lacacare y .to "becacke. 

J. Davier PapSv* Cempt. Wks. (1876) 73 <D.). He all wy 


broaat*becRc§cm. s^ts'B. Taylor Panel I. xxf. 191 Tfhecanl 
«v«ry step •bechattor. a mm G&it Night, 979 Hi me *bi- 
chlrmeh [v.r. bicherroet] end blgredeth. 1600 T. Mosunr 
hxLyrtc P. (Percy Soc.) $i Every bird upon eke both *be- 
chirps it up *0 gey. 1879 i Smith Numrt vie. (Globe) In- 
trad. <3 A aingy churchyard hemmed by narrow street*-- be- 
clenged now by innumerable hammers. ilja g Whistle- 
A'wnr(Sc. Soon) Sor. u 77 Why sae incessantly deeve bad 
•beclarter me. Tensing me mair then e body con bide? 
<?ia$o 04*. * Ex, 13SS Doate he, Sis maiden wile ic . . # bi- 
crauen. mm Brckforo Italy* Me. II. 19 An oocy beach . . 
•becmwled with worms, tils Temple & Trevor Tmmi- 
hitUser u Let . . the hoarse chough *becroak the moon I 
e 1440 Morte Arth. (Kush.) Bo Launcelot of treson he *be 
cryed. itle Swinhuunf Stmt Song 19a The darkness by 
blunders •bediimed. x6ao Hr. Hall Hon. Mar, Clergy 1. 
1 0 Wk*. (1628)747 This whet lie of theirs lommingit c inert*, 
"bedribbles their ashei ikg A. WuaoN 7ns. /, Pref. 4 Why 
should we *bedribble with our Pens, the Dust that rests 
there? syn Bailky, Bedrawled f bedrebbled,bedr 2 velied : cf. 
BioMvet. 1003 Harper** Mag. Jan. 167/t The # bedrixded 
windows of an express train. > 0 ba W. Taylor in Robberds 
Mem. 1. 41a Gentry of narrow income used to * bed well Mon* 
tveuil. 1817— in Month. Mag. XL 1 1 1 . 236 The marble caves 
ye now •bedwoll. a 1300 A*. Horn 1196 Strong caste! he let 
sette, Mid sue him € bifiette. 1308 Greene fa*. IV {it 61) 
soy A constant heart with burning flames •be-finet. tflba 
w. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 411 , 1 could only . .•began 
the rite of Lord N elson’n misemployment. c sjeo in W right 
Lyric P. xxx. 0 / That ded he shal “by -glvde. 1303 Sr any* 
hurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 30 Shee turned with rose color 


with these scruples. 1030 Emerson Misc . 118 It is traves- 
tied and depreciated . . it is *behooted and behowled. s 60 o 
Hickerinoill Mero * ta To *bejuggle and beguile the 
silly Rabble. 1703 — Priest-cr. 11. Pref. Aii], "Bejuggl'd 
Mob I you are the Tools, That Priests do work with 
called Fools. 17x1 Baiikv, * He lagged, left behind. 1313 
Douglas sfineis vii. iai. 307 Makand his stedis *beteip 
meris vnknaw. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wk*. n. 448 
So scuruily bescuniide and *bemewde. 1603 1 ’lomio 
Montagu* m. ix. (1632) j6r Some of Platoes Dialogues: 
•bemoited with a fantnsticall variety. 1837 Carlyle Fr . 
Rev. lit. ill. iv. It. 2|i lienhoutcd by the Galleries,. 
*bemurmured by the Right-side. 1873 Lowell Poet. Wk*. 
<1879) 458 She love* yon pine-*bemurmured ridge. 1634 
A. Warwick Spare M\h,{ ifcii) ito l*he heron . . •bemuting 
his enemie's feathers to make her flagge-winged. x88o 
Grant White h very -Day Eng. 270 Grammar that has so 
weighed down our poor * lie parsed English-speaking people. 
1481 Caxtoh Reynard (Arb.) 6 There he hath *be-pyssed 
my chyldren where as they laye. 1638 Ford Witch o/Edm. 
iv. i, Ready to "b^piss themselves with laughing. JVH T: 
Brydges Homer 7 rarest. (1797) II. 16 Ye all •beptssd 
yourselves for fear. 1809 W. I rving AT nickerb. it. viii. (1849) 
130 Oiur worthy ancestors . . never being * be- preached and 
be-Icctured. S 08 o World 13 Oct. 8 She is alternately *be- 


preached and benraised hy middle-aged spinsterhood. 

E. Irving BabvUn II. vi. 134 We are # bereaioned out of 
our faith by the intellectual apostocy of the time, c saoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn, ao Nil shall [)»u ] . . *bi remen him mid 
euel wordes. 1690 O'Urffy Collin’s Walk 11. (l>.), Those 
two that there *beridc him, And with such graces prance 
beside him. 184A in Proc. fierw. Nat. CM 1 1 . vL 300 When 
an insect so *beridden is taken up, the mites disperse. IR03 
Lay. 211128 He wolde . . tec Brutouwc abuten *birouwen 
(xapo birowej. 1999 M arston Sc*. Villanie 111. ix. (1764) aiB 
This . . pedant Mortimers numbers With muck-pit EscuHne 
filth *bescurabers. 18x5 R. Jonsas Staple Nerve v. tl. Did 
Block "bescumber Statute’s white suit? 1850 Blackir 
rfCschyln* 1 . Pref. 23 The large sweeping sun-*beshone tiers 
of an ancient theatre, a xaoo Age. Gloss, in Wr.-WfUcker 
Voc. yyj Caccabatnm, *bescitetL 01300 K. All*. 5485 
•Bishiten and bydagged foule. a *683 Oldham Whs. | 


He trumpeted and •beshouted from end to end of the habit- 
able globe. a 1030 Otvlh Night. 67 Alle ho . . the *bi-schricheth 
and oi-gredet. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, sox pe sinfulle be 
his rinnes . . sore *bisiclieft. xflo j Ladies’ Diary a6 Colonial 
settlements I made, And Spain ^be-smelt the prize. 1M7 
Cayley in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 590 The levels "besmile thee 
of ocean, c x6oo Srow in Three 15 th c. Chrtm. (1880) 16a 
■ howse was mervelously . . *by speared, c saoo Leg. Nath. 
309 pe Keiser "histarede hire wifi swifte steape ehnen. 
1780 Bkckford Daly, etc. 1 . 024 That hobgoblin tapestry 
which nsed to *hestare the walls of our ancestors. 1807 8 
W. Irving Salmag. 1a (I).), The little gentleman who 
•but raddles the world in the front of Hutching’* Almanack. 
i860 Pussy Min. Proph. 488 Shall My dwelling-place . . be 
*bestreamed with rains. 1383 Stanvhurot ASnets 1. (Arb.) 
34 Troians with rough seas stormy© *besweltred. xBog W. 
Taylor in Ann. Ret ». III. 90 Rivers which bridges nave 
yoked, and navigation •bcswims. sgflt J. Bell H addon’s 
Autre. Osor. A Ui] b, This poysoned Dolldreanche hath *he- 
typpledd the senses. X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ut. in. iv. II. 
299 An explosive crater; vomiting fire, •bevomlted with 
fire! 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * Selv. To Rdr„ Self *be- 
whispers ua that it stands us all in hand to bo f org i ve n as 
well as to forgive. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. m. vi.fD,), 
Dumouries ana his Stan . . sprawl and plunge for life, •bo* 
whistled with curses and lend. 

6. Forming trims. verb* on adjectives and sub- 
stantives, taken as complements of the predicate, 
meaning To make: as Befoul* to make foul, 
trig, to surround or affect with foulness ; BXDitr, 
to make dim. Befool, to make a fool of s Huot, 
to tun into a sot In modem use, nearly iH 
tinged with ridicule or contempt ; cf. to Mnight 
with to knight. A. Formed with adj.: f ©«- 
brare (1576), to make brave; bedirty, bo* 
dtamal, bedtuab; f boflsat (OE» to 

fasten; fbOgandy, fbogay, f beglad, begray, 
bogrina ; tbog>la>ly r ' to begrime 1 


fboguBty: fbopolo, boprotty, f bored; be* 
shag, to make shaggy ; t beslow, to vetard ; be- 
emeoth, f besoarVoewbite. b. Withsb. : bo- 
baron, to make into a baron ; bebiahop, be- 
olown ; tbooollior, to moke as black as a collier ; 
boooward; tbodaw (a 1 339), to make a 'daw * or 
fool of; bodoooon (15P9), bedootor, fbodoftfe 
( - besot), bodnobow, bedunoe, befop, bektng, 
boknigbt ; belion, to make a (society) lion of ; 
bemlnatrel ; bewhig, to convert into a whig. 

KI4S Mull In Noncmf. II. 33 Be-mitrod and *be-baron«d 
bishops, txri in Collier's E. E. Pop. Lit. xvi. 40 Dyvers . . 
gladly would have mee, And being their wyfc would trimly 
•Iwbrave me. ifoo Rowlands Crew Gossips 24 O wretch, 
would be thus •bedown’d ? 1393 Nai 


as hk Lent, 

to beeollow, or 


O L<>b, who 

Staffs (tip) 60 Too foul-mouthed I __ 

•becolber nun, with such chimney-sweeping attributes, xta 
Heidvger fMdom ., A lot of fellows so •becowarded by their 
stay on shore, a mm Skelton Agst. Gametcke 18a Ye may 
well be *bcdawyd. xgif Hay any Work 74 The old porter 
of Paddington, whom John of London *bedeaconed and 
beminstrelled. 1803 Accident Black* Frier* ia [They] 
must run from the pure waters of Shiloe, to *bedirty them- 
selves in the filthy puddels of mens traditions. 1803 Uristkd 
Pedest. Tour II. jas It (a shirt] was . . begrimed and *be- 
dirtied, int Student II. ara Let us see your next number 
. .•bedismalled with broad black lines. x8o6 Southey Let. 
(1856) - 

Vaugh 


I. 364 Harry will be •bedoctom! in July. 
an Mystics II. viil v. 59 The *be-doctored wiseacres 


VAUGHAN , „„ 

of all the universities of Europe. 
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A/- (*577) l8 3 Young men without experience . .•bedolied 
of the thing es of this world. 1804 WoijCott<P. Pindar) 
Whs. (i8iaJV. x8o She's begrac'd ana *beduchess'd already. 
16x3 Br. Hall Contempt. N. T. «v. ii, Every soul is more 
deafened and # bedumbcd by increasing corruption*. x6ix 
Cotgr., Philogrobolizi dn c ervea u . . astomed, *beduiK*cd ( 
at his wits endT 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk k Setv. 41 Motion, 
which 1 think is altogether * be fasted to Body. x886 Reader 
•4 Feb. aoi/x The courtier in his new Court suit *lie-fopt. 
S 04 O J. Gower Ovid’s Fast. 3x0 Her breasts with glittring 
gold •begaudy’d were. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche Hi. | 75 
(K.X Beauteous things . .• Begay the simple fields. 0x6x7 
Hieron Wk*. II. 190 To * beglad your hearts. 01604 Br. 
M. Smyth Stmt. (163a) 334 Age . . *bcgniyeth our head. 
1864 D. Mitchell Sev. Stories 300 Hillsides . . Nicgreened 
by a thousand irrigating streamlets. *870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach. xiiL 867 They . . tarnish and "hegrmi the 
brightest coloura. r 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. >05 Ye 
were so •be-grymlyd and yt had bene a sow©. 1607 
Bp. Sanderson Serm. 1 . 263 Dost .. Mieguilty thine own 
conscience with sordid bribery. 1831 Gke\ti.i.k Mem. 
(1875) II. xiv. 153 He would do anything to he "be- 
king'd. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Celebration Wks. 111 . 
42a Behold once-Quaker Benjamin *be-knighted. 1808 
Scott in Lockhart (18x9) 1 . xx Many worshipful and *be- 
knighted names. 1B37 New Month. Mag. LI. i8x Be-xcented 
and*be-lioned petmign I 1640 T. Cakkw Lady to fnconst. 
Serv., Those perjur'd lips of thine, *£epal'd with blasting 
sighes. 187a C. King Sierra Nov. x. 210 What has he done 
but . . belittle and tt be-pretty this whole . . country? 1604 
Rowlands Look e to it 97 Your head ’beshagg'd with nittie 
lowrie lockes. x868 Hawthorne Amrr. Note-bk*. (1879) 
IV. aoi All *beshagged with foresL ita Quarles Sol 
Recant, iv. ao How art thou clogg'd With dull mor- 
tality, •bestow’d . . In thine owne frailty I 1613 Chapman 
Odyss. viii. 495 a The Graces . . with immortal balms *be- 
smooth her Min. a 1660 Hammond Serm. xv. Wlu. 1683 
IV. 666 This old leaven that ho *besoures all our actions. 
tSgs James Pegulnillo 1 . 154 Five-ond-thirty years of peace 
have so betravelled the world. . *« 3 » South kt (). Rev. 
XLV 111 . 300 Lord Nugent is lamentably *bewhigged. 
1678 Ripley Reviv’d , Vision , ia The Concave of this secret 
place will Be so •bewhited with the fumes. 

b. To call, to style, to dub with the title of, 
etc. Often with a depreciatory or coutemptuous 
force : as ba-blookheod, + be-blunderbua, bo- 
brother, be-ooward, + behypoorite, be-lody, 
be-lodyship, belout, bemad am, bemistre <s, 
bemonater, berasoal, be-Boeclua, besooundrei, 
bevUlain, 

1763 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 476 He so *be-blockheaded and 
•bc-blunderbust me about as war enough to hurry anybody, 
and throw them off their guard. a88x PHiLLirnfr-WoLLuY 
Sport in Crimea Bo The old gentleman was . . much given 
to kiiriim and •be-brothering his friends. 173s FuauiNt. 
Card. JrnL Wkm (1840) 71a If another hath 1 


Covent 


JrnL WVs. (1840) 71a If another! 


1 kicked 


you, be sure to "becoward him well. x6xa J. Davies Muse** 
Sacr.js How would’st Thou now •behypocrit man’s hart. 
x8xs F.. Narri Think* / to Myself ii. (id 16) 38 (D.), How 
Mrs. Twist did *be-ladyship my poor mother. 16x4 B, 
Jombon Barth. Fairs . iii. (D.X 1 ney do so all to # bemadam 
me, 1 think they think me a very great lady. i6eg Camden 
Rem. 1 57 He rated and ’bclowtcdli is Cooke. 1830 1. Tayior 
(Water r.) Wk*. il 839/x Were so "beroadam'd, •bemistrist 
and Lodined hy the beggen. 189a Christ Exalted cxxxix. 
*05 Not be*henticking, not •ke-munstring Dr. Crisp. 1743 
Fieldi no Ton. Wild 11. iii, She beknaved, # beruscalled, 
herogued the unhappy hero. 1396 Nashk Saffron Waltlen 
V ij, M. Lilly and me, by name he beruffiamnl and # be- 
1774 Golds m. Reted. 117 While he was # be- 
* * ' *d! 00M Blackw. Mar. 

le-Rosctused him. 1788 

1794 I. 313 Where surly Sam.. 

Nassau •bescoundreU. a 1734 North Exam. (1740) r*7 
(jDA After Mr. S. Atkins nad *bevlHained the Captaui 
sufficiently. 

6. Forming trans. verba on substantives used in 
an instrumental relation ; the primary idea being ; 
ft. To iurronftd, cover, or bedaub with, os in 
Bbcloud, to put clouds about, cover with clouds, 
Bbdkw. Thence, bv eafemion, b. To affect with 
in any way, a s in BehigBt, Bbooilr, Bkfrikvu. 
In both sets there U often.an accompanying notion 


Roscius'd and you were be-prais'd ! 
Apr* 54 jA Garrick's generation # be-fi 
Wolcott To Boswell Wk*. 1794 1 . 3x3 


of 'thoroughly, exetaeivdy/ as in t. o. An aftdent 
application, no longer In living use, was to tx- 
prets the sense of 1 bereave of; as in Buukam* 
Brlimb, etc., q.r. C t 3, above. 

ft. fBe-oah, to cover or soil with ashes; +be- 
blain, fbebloom, beboulder, bebutter, baoap, 
beoarpet, beohalk, beoloak, beoobweb, be- 
ooloar ; beooom, fbeoolxne.to smear with coom; 
beorime, beourtaln, f bedot; t budowle, to 
cover with dowle or soft hair ; bodaot, befetter, 
beflUh, bellannol, beflounoe, bdflour, be- 
flower, befoam, befringe, befume, fbeglan, 
begloom, t begum, beborn, behorrar, belard© 
fbeleaf, fbeloam; fbemail to cover with 
mail ; bemanfele, boxnat, bemeal, bemnok, bo- 
pioture, bepimple, beplague, bepowder, be- 
rust, beeeab, beeoorf, beaourf, boaourvy, be- 
alime, boeugar, betallow, bethorn, betowel, 
beuloer, be venom, be wig, f bewimple. 

b. t Bobook, to fumiah (a book) with a back ; 
f bebed, to furnish with a bed ; bebog, to en- 
tangle in a bog, embog ; + bebrine, to wet with 
brine ; bobutterfly, to engross with butterflies; 
beoivet, to perfume with civet ; beeomma, to 
sprinkle with commas ; bedawn, beday, to over- 
take with dawn or daylight ; fbedobt, to indebt; 
bedinner, to treat with a dinner, give a dinner to ; 
fbedown, to All with down; tbefhme, to make 
fomous ; f befanoy, to fill with fancies ; bo- 
flddle, toengioss with aliddle; be Are ; beflet, to 
belabour with the fists ; befloa, to infest (as) with 
fleas ; + beflum {dial.), to deceive ; f befrumple, 
to crease into frurnples or clumsy folds ; bofume, 
to nfl’tct wilh fumes; t begatl, to fill with gall, 
embitter; Ibegmger, to spice with ginger; tbo- 
glew, -glue, to make game of, lelool ; be gulf, 
to engulf; t b.heorso, to* place in a hearse ; be- 
bymn.beioe. bekorohlei ; beladle, to ladle up; 
b ileoture, to ply with lectures ; baiiquor, to 
soak with liipioi, to alcoholize; fbeman, to fill 
with nun, to man ; bemiaaionary, to pester with 
missionaries; bomole, to mark with moles or 


dirty spots ; be moon, to moon-strike ; bemuak, 
to i>ei lume with musk ; f be nettle, benightmare, 
bo-ode ; bepaper, to cover or pester with papers ; 
bephilter, to treat with a philter; bephrase ; tbe- 
piatle, to inflict epistles on; bequalm, to afltet 
with qualms; fberampler, to surround with a ram- 
pait ; berebua, to inscribe with a rebus; berubrio, 
to mark with a rubric or red letter ; beoaffrou, 
to stain or mingle with saffron ; beoohoolmoater, 
to furnish with schoolmasters ; besoutoheon, to 
furnish with an escutcheon; beaentinei, to sur- 
round or guard with sentinels; f besin, to stomp 
with sin, to stigmatize as sinful; besiren, to 
charm with a siren ; beollpper, to present with 
slippers; beonivel, beaauff; besonney, to ad- 
dress or celebrate in sonnets ; beapeooh ; beapy, 
to dog with spies ; besqulb ; beatenoh, bostink,' 
to afflict with stench ; bestrew, to furnish or fill 
with straw ; betog, to furnish with a tag ; betook, 
to charge with a task ; betoosin, betrumpet ; 
betutor, to furnish with tutors; be-urlne ; bo- 
verae, to celebrate in verse ; hereto, to put a veto 
on ; bewail, bewelcome ; bewhisker, to adorn 
with whiskers; be winter, to overtake or affect 
with winter ; beWisard, to influence by a wizard 
(cf. bewitch) ; beworm, to infest with worms ; 
pass, to breed worms; beworship, to honour 
with worship. 

(Some of these are used only in the passive voice.) 

133a Paligr. 444/a You Hav© # boushed your gloves. 1399 
H. Buttes ia gas. / Counterbl. (Arb.) App. 93 The lesues 
•be-Ashed or warmed in Imbers and ariics. 1838 Reeves ? 
Turner’s Bk. Catal. Dec. (No. 378* Folio, newly *bcbacked. 
a 1300 Haveloh 400 lie hem ne dede nchelike "bebedde. 
*603 J. Davies humours Wks. (1876)43 (DA *B«blaino 
the bosom© of each mistres. 1383 Hunnis Hand/. Honi . 
such. Gen. xL 8 In the Vyne were Braunches three That 
al •bebloomed were, tmm Fuller Worthies (1840) I.45S 
Hb feet were fixed in Inland, where he was not *ta. 
bogg’dL c86a H. Marryat Sweden II. 341 The country, 
though greatly •bebouldend, is wild like fertile Skaatie. 1 
163a Brmlowxs Theoph. xi. lxviiL aoa Thou poul'st, nof 
to repent, but to •bebrine thy woes. 161 x Cotgr., Em. 
beterrer, to butter or •bebutter. 1739 Sterne 7 V. Shandy 
u. iii, The aoub of oonnoiimun ..havejihe happiness., 
to get all be-virtued . . *be-buuer8ted, andoe-fiddfed. x8sx 
Comes (Dr. Syntax) Wife v. (D.), He thus appear'd . .' 
•Becapp d in due conformity, a x8oo Cumberland Mem. 11 . 
364 (L .1 A floor . . splendidly "bechalked by a capital de- 
sayner. iflae W. 1 'AVLoa in Ann. Rev. 111 . 46 The distilled 
pofume of the bookmaker’* style, which bemuftks and •be- 
civets every London composition. iflgB Svl\ ester Bat/. 
Ivry in Dn Bartas (1608) 1096 Fire and Smoak As with 
thick clouds, both Annies round •beclodk. x6xx Cotgr^ 
MmmmnteH. JWtoked . . wrapped as in a ctoke. 1788 Burns 
Let. 9 Sept., Throw my homy fist across my *hecob webbed 
lyre. i%i Carlyle Sterling 11. iv, Auywhcn else ia thif 





much "becobwobbed world, ijf; Maplkt Gr. Forest 57 b 
To make black and "becolour the Caruds u it were most 
brown? s88i Academy 14 May 355 11 m Miudfu '"hi# 
eommaing ' of many Snakwipere text*, m teoo K. Hor$ 
1064 He makede him a ful chore, And al "bicolmedi 
hie swere. sMa Poll Mall G. 18 Apr a A ship's fireman 
all "beroomed and besmoked. 1844 K. Warrurtom Ofi ft 
$ Cross xiv. (i8sy) >44 Every man of any nation, who 
has so "becruned himself as to have no country of his 
own. 1878 H. Phillips Poem s 71 The heaven with clouds 
# becu ruined. 1807 Btachw. Mag. XXL 783 [He] exclaimed, 
with visible apprehension of being "bedawned, 'Methinka 
I smell the morning air.' s88e G. Macdonald Cast, Wart , 
111. xxvii. 374 My spirit is the shadow of thy word, Thy 
candle sun- bedaycd I 1313 Douglas sEneix vns. vii. so 
Albeit that to the childring or Priame King I was "bedettit. 
1837 Carlylb Fr . Rev. 11. v. x. 11 . 8t They are harangued, 
"beriinnered, begifted. 1843 Carlylb Past 4 Pr . 380 Can 
he do nothing tor his Burns but . . lionise him, "bedinncr 
him f x6ao Sir J. Davies Past. IV. Brawn What though 
time yet have not "bedowld thy chin, ids 1 Cotgr., Emu - 
wtirr, to "bcdowoe ; to fill . . with downe. >874 Hbllowes 
Guevara's Ep. (>584) §80 Amt rat o. .most "bclamed tlie art 
of phisick. id? Turbrrv. Oval’s Ep. nob. For everie 
point I woe "Befancide well. 1610 G. Fletcher Christs 
Viet, in Farr’s S. P. (1847) 64 How thou "befanciest the men 
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sterns fr. Shandy 11. in. tie-pictured, be-butterflied, and 
*beftddled. ismNashp. Christs T. (1613) 113 The Buck, 
hauing *be-filtht himsclfe with the female, sdsj F. Ro- 
RARTRS Rev* nut Gasp. {title-fX A sparke vnseen .. # Befir'd 
her neast, and burnt vp all her wealth. 1718 Mottkux 
Quix. (r73.‘0 L a8| Sancho . . rent his Beard . ."befisted his 
own forgetful Skull. 1859 M. Scott Tom Cringle’s Log 
xi. aa8 Men who . . whenever a common cold overtook 
them . . caudled and "bcflanncled themselves. 1870 I<owkll 
Among my Bhs . (1873) 383 The savages by whom the 
continent was "bellead rather than inhabited. 18x4 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 1. <1863)203 Miss Phccbe .. is said to 
have bccurlcd and "beflounced herself at least two tiers 
higher on . . holidays. 1398 Flohio, Farinaro , to "be- 
flowre or fl bemcale. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixxi, Then . . 1 
"bcAumm’d them wi' Colonel Talbot. 1700 Dhvdkn Fables 
106 Froth . . "befoams the Ground. 161 s Cotgr. s. v. Floe* 
oner, To hang forth loose, to sit bagging, flagging, or 
"befruinplcd, as an oucr-wide garment. s«p8 Sylvester 
Dm Bartas (1608) 809 It such a folly have "befumed your 
Brain. ^ 1998 Gilpin Shial. i, Play the scold . . "Begall 
thy spirit. s6ss Cotgr., Gin^embri, "begtngered; sea- 
soned . . with Ginger. 18(5 Dickens Mat. Fr. 111. xvi, 
The countenance of the "beglared one. 1835 Bkckkord 
Recoil. 46 A square . . "begloomed by dark -coloured painted 
windows, c 1430 Lydg. Minor P. 115 They went from 
the game begylyd and "heglued. <118x3 A. Wilson 
Forostors Wks. 846 "Uegulfed in mire we laboured on. 
1790 Swift Lady’s Dress.-room , "Begumm'd, bematter'd, 
and beslim'd. x6u Cotgr., Encrasser, to "begryme . . bc- 
dawbe with sloucnlie filth. 1304 Puelk Ball. Alcazar 88 
In fatal bed "behearst. 1977 Hellowks Gueuara’s Ep. 314 
An Oxe . . -to "behorned. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) W hs. 
II. 109 She., did "bohome his head. 18(7 Thackeray 
White Squall (1).\ The Turkish women. .Were frightened 
and "behorror’d. 1863 N. Brit. Daily Mail 13 Oct, "Be-iced 
in Melville Bay, and presumed to be lost, rise Shelton 
Quix. in. xiii. 1. 247 The Curate would not permit *eiu to veil 
and *brkerchicf him. 1885 .Spectator 8 A ug. 1043/1 They were 
. . rather unpleasantly "bclarded. 188s Thackeray Four 
Georges 1. 37 The honest masters of the roast # be ladling the 
dripping. 1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Ruffian 83 So *be- 
liquored and belardcd, as they have oyle enough to fria 
themselves. 161 s Cotur., EufueilUr \ to "bdeafe ; to stick 
or set . . with leaues. 1998 Florio S malt are . .To *belome 
..to ouercast with mortar or loame. >994 Nasiib Ter- 
rors of A ft. GiJ b. Their armes as it were "bemayled with 
rich chaynes and bracelets, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 pah an 
castel beo wet "bemoned mid monne. itfeo Shelton Quix. 
IV. vii. 47 A white long gather’d Stole, so long that it did 
• •"bematitle her from Head to Foot. 1800 Combe (Dr. 
Syntax) Consol. iL(D.), The straw-roof 'd cot . .With spread- 
ing vine *bemantled o'er. «868 Mom. Star 3 Feb., The 
chaste hall so scrupulously hearthstoned and *bematted. 
>*9 Favine Theat. Hon, 11. xiii. au8 The idolatry of the 
Syrians . . was planted among the ^Egyptians, who "be- 
mealed the Greeks therewith. 1656 Karl Monm. Adid.fr. 
Pamass. 118 As much "bemealed as those millers who keep 
there duy and night. 1884 in Pall Mall G. 31 May a Till 
the end of his days he is "bemissionaried by the society 
which has made him what he is. 136a Langu P. PI. B. xiv. 
4 Children pat wolen "bymolen it many tyme inaugre my 
chekes I sMA Load. Rev. 93 June 697/1 If you get *be- 
mooned on a shoemaker's holiday, you had best return home 
at once. 1930 Palbcr. 306/1 "Bemooked, breneux. s6xs 
Cotgr., Kmmusquer^ to v bemuske. or perfume with muske. 
riu Cotgr., Enortser, To *beneltle ; to sting . . rub ouer, 
with nettles. i8so Keats St. Agnes xiii. All his warrior- 
guests . . Were long "be-nightmared. 1814 Southey Life 
4 Carr. 11850) IV. 78 Present copies to the persons 
"bc-oded. 1837 Whittock Bk. ‘Praties (184a) 356 His 
well "be- papered cranium. s86i M. Arnold Pop. Educ. 
France 93 French administration is "bepapered to death. 
1690 Seer. Hut. Chas. II 4 fas. II, 36 The King., 
had so "bephiltered them with his potions of Aunim 
potabile, that they passed another act to his heart's 
desire. 1833 F. Hall Ledlits Mixcell. II. 171 English- 
men . . are not easily bephrased to death, a 1818 Macneill 
Poems (1844) 1 aa The ihnvliu palm-girt beach . . "Bepictured 
o’er. 1848 Herrick Hesp. I. 5a His cheeks "be-pimpled. 


men . . are not easily bephrased to death, a 1818 Macneill 
Poems (1844) 1 aa The ihnvliu palm-girt beach . . "Bepictured 
o’er. 1848 Herrick Hesp. I. 5a His cheeks "be-pimpled, 
red and blue. x86 %All V. Round No. 49. 545 Have taken to 
drinking, and have got blotchy and "oepimpled in conse- 


I His conscience Is a Delphian sword . . yet annolnt him and 
you "berust him. i8u Cotgr., Enstfrani, "besaflfroned.. 
seasoned, stained, or coloured with Saflron.— Crouslenx. 
cruatie, "bescabbed 1831 W. Saltonstall Piet. Loqu (163s) 
F viij, She is so "bescart 'd that the winda must not breath 
on her face, riri Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 3x7 
Miss Reid . ."bt-ecarfed and be-veiled . . and all in a Sutler 
of bridal finery. 1810 Colerioge Friend (1818) III. 114 
Young men . . expensively "bc-school mastered, be-tutored, 
be-lectured, any thing but educated. 1893 Urquhast Rabe- 
lais v. v, liiey are thus bescabb'd, "bescuifd . . with Car- 
buncles, Pashes, and Pockroyals. 1830 J. Taylor (Water 

P. ) Hat. Eng. Poetry Wks. il 348/1 So scuruily "bescuruide 
and bemewde T 178a Churchill Ghost 111. 640 A . . hearse. 
"Bescutcheon'd. s8aa H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Oec.{i 637) 
6a Our Apostle "be-sinnes it over and over. x88x TaoLi.org 
Barchester 7\ 346 That "be-sirened, Mr. Arabin behaved 
himself very differently from Mr. Slope. i6os B. Jonson 
Poeiasi. Prol. (R.), Our fry of writers may "besltme his 
fame. s868 Helps RealmaA xv, (1876) 416 *Beslimed with 
disagreeable and injurious talk. 1806 Reader 94 Mar. 899 
Poor men ! . . to be be-teapotted and "be-slippcred. x6xi 
Cotgr.) Enroufii, "besniueled, dropping at the nose. 1718 
Young Lat*e Fame vi. (1757) 147 Unwash d her hands, and 
much "besnuff'd her face. x86o J. Kennedy Swallow B. 
v. 60 Belles, who hAd been "besonnetted . . for ten years 
before. 1849 Carlyle Cromwells Lett. 4 Sp. <1871) II. 
ia6 Solemnly welcomed, bedinnered, # bespeechecL 1837 
— Fr. Rev. III. 111. viiL 13a Getting them f bespied. 1813 

Q. Rev. IX. 107 She was *besquibbcd and pasquinaded. 


having Job in his power . . only "be-ulcered him on 
1569 Golding Ovid’s Met. 11 (1593' 5> All # be- 
was his toong. a 1784 Churchill P. Profess., 
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straw. 181 x Cotgr., Ensuccrer, to *besugar ; to sweeten 
. . with sugar, a x6s8 Sylvester Colonies 356 ;D. >, Thrace 
subtle Greece "beswarms 176a Churchill Ghost m. 640 Be- 
scutclieon'd and * be tagged with verse. 1638 Ford Fancies 
Lai will "betallow thy tweeses. 1 fey Hbavysege Saul 
(1869) a68 Tlie nymph . . would have *betasked me like a 
very slave. 1884 G. Hawley Wit, Wisd. etc. Richter 66 
The whole . . lay prickly and "bethorned before him. 1857 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vii. v. 263 It has been "betocslned, 
bestorroed. ««4 * H. Miller Rambles Geol. (1858) 399 The 
"betowelled monkey. x66a Fuller Worthies II. 520 (D.), 
Satan . . having Job in his power . . only "be-ulcered him on 
his skin. 1569 Golding Ovid’s Met. 11 (1593 1 3> All # be- 
veniind wax his toong. a 1784 Churchill P. Profess., 
When their Ancestors "beversca That glorious Stuart James 
the first. 1837 Carlylb Ft r. Rest. 11. v. xii. II. 85 The Priest- 
Decree, "bevetoed by Majesty, xuo Lay. 18631 He hadde 
►are tweie castles "biwalled swffie faste. 1583 Stanyhurst 
^?N tfiiiu.(Arb.)8i King Helenus. .vsashisfreendsfreendlye 
"bewelcomd. 178a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. i. 14 Twas she 
who *bewhisker f d St. Bridget. xSao W. Irving Sketch Bk., 
Xmas Dinner (D.), Striplings "be whiskered with burnt 
cork. 1866 Lend. Kev. 9 June 640/1 It drives him to "bewig 
his bald head. 1393 Gower Cot if. II. 360 Where lay *be- 
wimplcd a visage. 1847 Cowley Mistr. (1 669) 47 T ears, that 
"bewinter all my Year. 165a Sparke Prim. Dev. Pref., 
The Sun . . visiting the "bewintered earth. 188a H. Taylor 
St. Clements Eve 23 She cannot . . Be more "bewimrded 
than I'm bewitched. X604DBKKEM Honest Wh. in Dodsley 
(1780) X. 253 The body . . is gone "be-worm'd. 1787 Beck- 
ford Italy , etc. II. 108 For what purpose they [state pageants] 
are bedecked and "beworshipca. 

7. Forming participial adjectives, which unite the 
preceding senses, esp. 6 and a, in the notion of 
‘covered or furnished with/ usually in a con- 
spicuous, ostentatious, unnecessary, or overdone 
way. In modem use (e. g. with Carlyle) the force 
of the be - is often merely rhetorical, expressing 
depreciation, ridicule, or raillery, on the part of 
the speaker, towards the appendage or ornamenta- 
tion in question ; cf. booted and bebooted , gartered 
be gartered, wigged bewigged. Some of these words 
have no form without be-, and closely approach 
the verbs in 5 , e.g. bedaughtered, bepilgrimed 
* overrun with pilgnms.’ This is now the most 
frequent use of oe and the formations of this kind 
are endless ; e.g. bebelted, bee looked, becoroneted, 


uncled , bewinged. See the quotations. 

1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley I. v. 105 "Be -balled and *be- 
chained candelabra!. 1894 H. Strickland 7 'rav. Th. >8 A 
besworded . . "bebelted official takes ail passports. 1831 
Carlyle Sart . Res. 1. iii, Couriers arrive "bextrapped and 
"bebooted. 1899 Reeve Brittemy 138 [A] short-tailed 
jacket, "bebuttoned and braided throughout <884 Har - 


Nov. 3/1 Two rooms., stuccoed, gilded, flowered, "be- 
cupided. i86s Russell in Tisitn xo July, A city on a hill 
. . hc-stcepled, "becupolaed, large-hotelcd, sflgg Century 
Mar. XXVII. no U there another country under the sun 
so "becushioned, becarpeted, and becu ruined with grass T 
1837 Cablyls Fr. Rev. t vt iiL 1. 180 Comes this 'Saviour 
of France.* beshouted, "becymballed by the world, sfige 
Diary of Nun 1. 133 "Bedaughtered dowagers, 1889 MeeL 
Times s8 June 875/a 11** wau-matrous and "be-dentelured 
debutantes, 18^ Carlylb Fr. Rev. in. v L II. 183 Open- 
Scoundrels rode .. "bediademed, becoronetted, benutred. 
1840 Pob Ulalume, Poems ( 1 859) 70 Astorte's "bed iamonded 
crescent 1879 Himgsto h Austral A br. ix. 101 The garden 
of China is much "bedotted with mounds of earth. 1814 
Rich Honest. Age (1844) 50 Starcht bands, so *be-edged, 
and be-laced. im8 H. Walpols Carr. (1837) L 105 Your 
campaign .. well "be-epitheted would make a pompous 


campaign .. well A be-epitheted would make a pompous 
work. 1884 Daily Tel 9 Feb., Matrons . . "befanned, be- 
jewelled, ana speechless. 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley I. it 
34 You "be- fathered and 
1889 C. Hall Amer. Mia 


[Indians] nude, andpointed i . 

1839 Quarles Emblems iu. i. (1818) 138 Surveying round 
her dove-"befeather*d prison. S781 Sterns Tr. Shandy 
HI. xii. 57 Hung round end "befetish'd with the bobs and 
trinkets or criticism, xtje Carlylb Remin. I. 43 His pale, 
ghastly, "befilleted heath 1848 La n dor Whs. H. 458 The 
eagle eye of Buonaparte was "befilmed. x88s Siandard 
•8 Apr. 6 Has the town been "beflagged and decorated. 
1884 CasselPs Faun. Mag. Mar. ai6/x Aprons . . "befrjlled 
and adorned with lace. s86o H. Marhyat Jutland l.L 4 
Houses turreted and "begablcd . . statued, and "befriexed. 
1849 Miss Mulock Ogtlvtes xxix. (1875) 318 Ibe be-laced 
and "be-furbelowed throng around. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Recoil, ii. 87 (The churches were) "begalleried 10 the very 
eyes. 1870 M orris Earthly Par. 1 1. iil 486 The hearts, 
sharp horn . . and dewlapped neck were well "bcgarlandcd. 
1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mar. IV. 134 Lordlings all 
"oegarter'd and bestorr'd. lira Bailey Festus (1848; 207 
Or diamond beetle rouud "beglobed with light. 1611 Goto., 
Enganti, "bealoued. 1858 Loud. Rev. Oct. 11a Bathing 
machineiL with "beuowned tenants, sirs Combe (Dr. 
Syntax) Picturesque 1 L (D.X Thus "behatted, Down on the 
gross the Doctor squatted. 174s Fielding Miss Lucy in 
F . « 176a) 170 This . . be-curl'd, "behoop’d. 1691 Ray S. 4 ■ E. 
Country iVds. 89 "Behounc'd ; Tricked up and made fine. 
18B4 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 5/1 This awful, befringed, "be- 
kilted, and beflouuced dual trouser. 1848 H. Miller First 
Impr. xi. (1857) 17a Venerable dwellings "bclatticcd with 
lead. 1839 Becki ord Recoil. 01 l‘he wildest be -pined, and 
be-rosemaryed, and "be-lavendered countr)'. 1787 Burns 
Wks. III. 9oGie Wealth to some "be-leduer'd Cit. 1854 
Thackeray Ncwcomes II. 58 The steps of a fine "belozenged 
carriage were let down. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 243 Officers 
much "be-itiedalled and much bc-croased. 1878 J. Thomson 
Pienip. Key 7 Tap your mulls or bejewelled and "beminia- 
tured caskets. 184* Mi all in Nonconf. II. 33 "Be-mitred 
and bc-baroned bishops. 1858 K. Jacson Ilartiest lestiv. 
7 A long . . *be-mottoed cattle shea. 188s Daily News 10 


7 A long . . "be-mottoed cattle sited. iB8s Daily News 10 
Oct a/4 The becurled and "beinoustachiod tenor. 1890 
Frank Fairtcgh vi. 61 A very pretty girl you would make, 
too, if you were properly "bemuslined. 18 As II. Miller O. R. 
Sands t. viL 155 Its Detailed and "bcpaddlcd figure (the Pic- 
richthysX >640 Tiiomkau Week on Concord, Ess. 331 The 
stumpy, rocky, forested and "bepastured country. 1614 Rich 
Honest. Age (1844) 26 They are so bc-paynled, so "bc-peri- 
wigd. 1884 E. Gohsk in lortn. Rev. Apr. 534 The rider, tlie 
august and "beperiwigged Kurffirst. 1854 H. Strickland 
7 'rav. Th. 6 A chapelcorrectly "bepewed h 1'Anglaise. 1799 
Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. iii, All be-virtued. "bc-pictured, be- 
butterflied, and be-hdriled. >897 Carlyle Mi sc. iv. 168 (D.), 
There was no literary shrine ever so "bepilgrimed. x6xi 
Cotgr., Empi liter, "bepillcred: set on pillers: made with 
pillerm. 1898 H. Miller Rambl. Geol. 375 Sallied out. *be- 
plaided and umbrellaed. 185a. James Pequinillo I. 154 
Five-and-thirty years of peace have so . . "be-railroaded . . 
the world. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. ii. N ut -brown maids 
and nut-brown men, all dean-washed . . and "beribanded. 

W. Thorn BURY 7 'rue as Steel 1 . 104 Their "beribboned 
waists and huge beruflled sleeves. 18x4 Purchas Pilgr. vi. 
xiv. 647 They found others thus "beringed. 1883 G. Mac- 
Donnell Chess Life- Piet. 166 A Frenchman whose "be- 
ringed Hagen and be-jewelled scarf betokened a certain 
amount of pccuniosity. 1680 Mrs. Parr Adam f Eve vii. 
07 A petticoated figure, with a dark "beringleted face. 186a 
Times 26 Dec., Mr. Anthony Trollope comes to us "berobed 
and bewigged. 1889 Reader 15 Apr. 427/3 Those 4 be rouged, 
leering, stripped sluts. 179a Bot.Mag. VI. ai 3 The Stipulae 
on the stalk . . making it took as if "beruflled. 1869 Mrs. 
Whitney Gayworthys i. (1879) xa The small, starched, rib- 
boned and "beruflled creature. i8|S Blackw. Mag. LX111. 
576 Long galleries vainly draperied and "bcshawlcd with 
all the rich wonders of modern manufacture. 1884 Miss 
Yonge Trial II. 150 Cora tripped in, all "besleeved and 
smartened. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. l xL 1. 171 Mayor 
and Curate . . also walk "bespaded, and in tricolor sadi. 
1899 Evening Steer a Apr. a/5 These nineteenth century 


PeVs Mar. Sept. 556/1 Elderly "becapped women. s88) 1899 Evening Star a Apr. a/5 These nineteenth century 

Century Mag. XXV II, zio lAj country . ."becarpeted, ana "bestayed women. 1884 A. Putnam Ten Vrs. Police Judge 
becurtained with grass. 18816'a/. Rev. x8 Maysoa The v. a8 The dearly beloved and dearly "betaxed people. 1879 


quence, 1989 Hay any Work 3 6 He "bepisrie you D. Prime, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iil v# i. I Iy68 3 

when 1 im at more insure. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 3 triumphant, bediademed. "becoroofl 

To furnish a concrete and basis for our "beplagued civillsa- Congreve Way of World in. xr, Th 

tion. 1848 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 52 When we and so beperriwigg’d. ilft| Times a 

are "be-qualm’d, that long imbrmces has Made dull Desire. 1,1 — : 

t«8s Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 51 O Troy walsatronglye 
"berampyerd. s889 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 140 Sir Hugh 
Ashton . . in a tomb . . "be-rebuased, according to the in- 
genuity of that age, with an ash growing out of a tun. 

— CM, Hist. xi. vii. f 43 VI. 103 We have *be-ru brick’d each 
day . . with English blood. 1931 Brathwait Whimsies 139 


becurtained with grass. 1881 Sat, Rev. 18 May 502 The 
figure of the "becassocked priest spoils alL lUa Mrs. 
Heck ford Lady Trader 30a Fine-looking Kaffirs, all "be- 
cat-tailed. 1998 Sylvester Vocation, Du Bartas (1608) 
3«x Gawdy plumes of Foes ("be-cedared brave). 1789-9S 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad. ut. Wks. 1. 267 "Be-ciuun^a 
with all the splendor of Lord May*rs. 1889 Daily 
News 3 July, Genial welcome . .to the bewigged and the 
"bcchignoned alike. 18ft Mas. Houston Wild West 85 
The smiling remonstrance of more than one of his "be- 
coiffed listeners. 1883 Gkobabt Small Sins 40 It is only a 
'small sin/ a smug, be-furred, "be -combed .. 'little fox 1* 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iil v# i. 11^689 Open-Scoundrels rode 
triumphant, bediademed. "becorooetted, bemitred. 1700 


Brathwait Whimsies 1S9 j "becupided like an spera. 


' small sin/ a smug, be-furred, "be -combed . . * little fox !' 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iil v# i. 11^689 Open-Scoundrels rode 
triumphant, bediademed. "becorooetted, bemitred. 1700 
Congreve Way of World m. xr. Thou art so "becravated, 
and so beperriwigg’d. s88g Tfmet 28 July 3/1 Very ancient 
illustrations, crowded with 1 be crinolined ladies, i860 Reads 
Cloister 4 H. lv. (D.), My master was at the gate "be- 
cnitched. 1808 W. Irving Salmag. xiv. (i860) 331 The 
portrait of a young lady dressed in a . . gown .. be- flowered 
. .and "be-curfed. 177s H Walpole Lett. III. 37s(D.k The 
Coliisdc . . is a most gaudy Ranelagh, gilt, painted, and 
"becupided like an opera. 1883 Yernon Lee mMag. A rt. 


v. aB 1 he dearly beloved and dearly "betaxed people. 1073 
Browning Red Cott. Night < . 16a Its cobweb- work, "be- 
tinseled stitebery. 1898 Sat. Rev. 123 Be-cloaked and 
"be-togaed statesmen. s8i * Cotgr., EntourelU . . "lie- 
towred ; bedecked . . with turrets. t8a8 Carlyle in Pa or 
De Quincy I. xiii. 070 "Betrodden by pictureiique tounsts. 
1889 Poll Mall G. No 166, 11/a Fluttering ribbons, "be- 
tuckered bodices. s8«B De Quincev A utob. Sh. Wks. 1. 48 
(D.) Bewhiskered ahd Tbeturbaned. 1884 Chamber f Jrul. 4 
OcL 635/a Never did a "be-uniformed people more thoroughly 
believe in the dignity of dress. 1866 Alford in Life (1873) 
380 Falmouth, with the spruce well "be-veaaelled basin. 
1784 Wilber force Life I. 70 Running between two moun- 
tains *be-vined. a 1849 Pob Cong. Worm, Poems (1899) 87 
An angel throng "bewinged. 1880 Pallisbr Hist. Lace 
xxii. 968 To keep the ruff erect, "bewbed and starched. 
i860 Puskv Min. Proph. 34a 'Accursed/ or, one might 
say^ 'bewmthed/ lying under the wrath and curse of 

Examples of the capabilities of de* are seen in 
be-bclubuobtd ( m bedevilled), be-blachsmithed, be • 
cockney' d, bo bc'documentiu (1593)4 to bedoitify. 
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befirenchify (1603% be-FreUchmaodd, be- German- 
ized, be-lady-laved, belawgiven (Milton) legislated 
to, be- Legion-of-l£onmred, to be-lieh-lath to whip 
soundly, to bi-Mary to give ns too much of 1 Mary/ 
to be-pamphletize, to bi-trash . 

dii Couuoo* Let, s6 July, All last Sunday I was 
thoroughly "be-belzebubbed. iM| Carlvls Frodk. Gt, 
IV. 316 Superb be tailored running at the ring: *be- 
blacksraithed running at one another, ilge W 7 levs wo 
Salmag. 8. (i860) 39 This poor town . . has long been 


•be- French man'd, •be-cockn 
Lent, Strife in PiarL Mire, 
up in the jpraccdents and 
pfeetley. 1698 T. Rvun S, 


has poor town . . has long been 
claw'd, be-tnah'd. 1393 Nashe 
tie, VI. 157 (IX), Digests . . cited 
nd •bedocumenlised most locu- 


pfeetley. 1698 T. Rvun Short View 146 Never was old 
deputy Recorder . . so blunder’d and *be*doultefled, as is 
our Poet, idea Florid Mmtmigne 1. lvi. (163a) 173 In a 
cape-cloake-hood *befi«nckttde. lBshSoutkefs Lett. (1856) 
I. Pref. 14 Unnecessary disquisitions, or *oe-Germaniscd 
excursuses. 1863 Grosart Sm*U Situ 40 Only a * small 
sih,' a smug, be-furred, be -combed, be-scented, bc-ribboned, 
•be-lady-loved 'little fox I' 1843 Milton Wks. (1851) 


* be -Legion -of -Honoured .. pensioned throng. «6oa in 
Had. uodtl, IX. 98 He that minds trishtrash . . Him will 
1 *bte-lish-tash. s8*s G. Colman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 
11. x, The world has been much "be- Mary ed of late . . we 
have innumerable sweet little stanzas . . ending with 1 my 
Mary.' 1884 Punch 9 Feb. 6a The right to bespatter and 
•be-pamphletise any particular leader. 

Beach, (bftj), sb. Forms : 6 - beach ; also 6 
baohe, bayohe, 7 beatoh, 7-8 boioh(e, 8 beeoh. 
[Origin unknown: apparently at fiist a dia- 
lect word, meaning, as it still does in Sussex, 
Kent, and the adjacent comities, the shingle or 
pebbles worn by the waves. Thence the trans- 
ference of the term to the place covered by ' beach/ 
was easy for those who heard such phrases as ‘ to 
lie ' or ' walk on the beach, v without knowing the 
exact significance. The Fr. grtve shows precisely 
the same transference. The spelling shows that 
the pronunciation in 1 6-1 8th c. was (b<FtJ). If 
OE., the type would be *bskce. A derivation from 
ON. bakki 4 bank,' which has been proposed (for 
sense 3), is not admissible phonologically : (cf. 
Hachk). Another conjecture would derive beach 
from bleach OE. blkce, f. bide white, with loss of 
/, of which there is however no evidence.] 

1 . (Usunlly collect., formerly occas. with pi.): The 
loose water-worn pebbles of the sea-shore; shingle. 

c 1939 Art Surucy a8 The smooth hard beach on the Sea- 
shoarcs burnes to a purer white. 1538 I. r. land I tin. VII. 
143 A Banke of baches thro wen up by the Se. >307 Gf.rard 
Herbal xxxvi. f 16. 949 Rowling pebble stones, which those 
that dwell neere the sea do call Baychc. 1998 Hakluyt 
I’oy. I. 355 ( R.) We haled your barke ouer a barre of beach 
or peebfe stones. 16*7 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xii. 
57 As many pceble stones or beatch as can there lie. 17x1 
Perry Daggcnk . Beach 1x6 The Drift or Rolling of the 
Beach or Shingle along the Shore. 1879 Parish Sussex 
Dial. (E. IX S.) s.v. Beach , Shingle brought from the sea- 
coast is always called beach. 1884 Colic Antiq. Hastings 
18 All that part between Cambridge Road and the sea is one 
mass of beach. 

+ 2 . A ridge or bank of stones or shingle. Obs. 

1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 980 The baich or languet of land 
between the Haven of Messina and the Fretum Siculum. 
169a — Discourses (1713) 8 Raising up therein a Baich or 
Bank of Stones as big as Towers. 

8. The shore of the sea, on which the waves 
break, the strand ; spec, the part of the shore lying 
between high- and low-water-mark. Also applied 
to the shore of a lake or large river. In Gcol. an 
ancient sea-margin. 

(In early quotations, this sense is often doubtful : it is prob- 
ably Sliakspcre’s sense in all th« five passages in which he 
uses beach ; though, taken by themselves, * stand vpon the 
beach' Merck. V. iv. i. 71, the Fishermen, that walk’d vpon 1 
the beach ' Lear iv. vL 17, might as well belong to 1.) 

1396 Siiaks. (see above). *607 — Cor. v. iii. 58 The Pibbles 
on the hungry beach. 1667 M 1 i.ton P. L. 1. 999 On the 
Beach Of that inflamed bcil He stood. 178a Falconer 
Shipwr. 111. 365 In dreadful form the curving beech ap- 
pears. 1830 Lyell Prime. Geol. xiii. <18 so) 178 These strata 
passing by the name of ' raised beaches/ occur at moderate 
elevations on the coast. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . 1. li. 
13 Like gold-grains in the mud-beach. x88o Geikie Phvs. 
6 cog. iii. xvii. 154 The strip of sand, gravel or mud, which 
is alternately covered and laid hare by the rise and fall of 
the tidal undulation is called the beach. 

4 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as beach-bird, -line, -pea, 
-sattd. Also beach-comber, ' a long wave rolling 
in from the ocean' (Bartlett Diet, sinter.) ; also 
a settler on the islands of the Pacific, living by 
pearl-fishery, etc., and often by less reputable 
means (whence beach combing ppl. adj.) ; beach- 
grass, a reedy grass {sir undo arenaria) growing 
on the sea-shore ; beach man, one who earns his 
living on the beach; beaoh-master, a superior 
officer appointed to superintend the disembarkation 
of troops ; beaohreet, a chair-back used for sit- 
ting against on the beach ; beach-wagon, a light 
open wagon, with two or more seats. 

1837 Hawthorn* Amor. Note Bks . (1871) I. <87 You are 
preceded by a flock of twenty or thirty * beach birds. 1847 


Blachw. Mag. LXI. 737 A daring Yankee •beach-comber. 
1880 Athonmum x8 Dec. 809/9 The white scamps who, as 
•' Beach-comber*,' have polluted these Edens and debauched 
their inhabitants. 1880 J. S, Cooper Coral Loads I. ax. 
94a The •beach-combiQg pioneers of the Pacific. zBga T. 
Harris Insects New Bug. 30 note. The advantages to be 
derived from employing . . * beach-grass, in fixing the sands 
of the shore, mi Harper's J/«*. - XIII. 494 The •beach- 
men put their shoulders to the stern and gunwhale. 1879 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vii. m The • Beach Master 
is to take care that, .all appliances for disembarking troops 
. .are kept in good order. 1884 Harper's Mag, June toys 
The * beach pea is found along the North Shore. x88x Miss 
Yonok Rev. Nieces 167, 1 see the invalid lady creep out 
with her •beach-rest 

Beach, (bftj), v . 1 [£. prec. sb.] trass. r. To run 
or haul (a vessel) up on the beach. 

1840 Dana Be/. Mast xxvii. 91 We rowed ashore, .beached 
our boat. (868 Morris Jason xi. 495 And as the Goddess 
bade them, there they beached Their sea-beat ship. 
Beach, -an, obs. forms of Bbeoh, -kn. 
Beached (bi’tjed, bxtfi), a. and pplt. [f. Bkacu 

sb. and v. + -ED.] 

L Having a beach ; prob. also, in early use, 
Covered with * beach ' or shingle. 

1990 Shake. Mids. N. 11. i. 8a The beached margent of the 
seu. 1607 — Timon v. i. 919 Timon hath made his euer- 
lasting Mansion Vpon the Beached Verge of the salt Flood. 

2 . Of a ship : Driven or dragged up on the beach. 

Mod. The beached fishing-boats at Hastings. 

t Beach, vP Obs. fperh. aphetic f. Abeohe, a. 
OF. abechier, f. d to + See Beak sb* ; but cf. also 
OF. bechier, bicker to peck, strike with the beak, 
also ' to give a beakfui.'] irons. To give a beak- 
ful to (a young bird) ; hence spec, in Falconry , to 
give part of a meal as a whet to appetite. 

1973 Turbbrv. Fctltonrie 10? Giue hir washte meate and 
beach [printed beode] hir in ine morning. 

Beaching (brtjixj), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Beach v. 1 + 
-xnuI.] The action of running or hauling a vessel 
up on the beach. 

1871 Daily News a6 Sept., The beaching and wreck of 
Her Majesty's ship Megcera. 1879 Bedford Sailor's Pocket 
Bk. vi. 99i The beaching or landing of a boat. 

t Beaching, vbl. sb* Obs. Falconry, [f. Beach 
r. 2 + -JN&r] A small meal or 'feed/ given only 
as a whet to appetite. 

1961 Daub tr. Ballinger on Apoe . (1573' 999 Small pit- 
tances or beaching* to feede them wyth, tyll ke great supper 
lie geeuen them. 1379 Tukrkrv. Falconrie 84 Feede hir with 
pullets flesh, .as much as shall be sufficient for a beaching. 
1797-38 Chambers CycL s.v. Falcon . Give her a little beach- 
ing of warm meat [sd. 1731 a little not meat]. 

Beachlcss (bTtjles), a. Without beach. 

1873 Morris Love is enough 64 The sea beat for ever 
'GainAt . . the black rocks, and bcachless. 

Beachy vbrtfi), a. [f. Beach sb. + -y 1 .] Covered 
with beacn (sense 1); pebbly, shingly. 

1997 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 111. i. 50 The beachie Girdle of the 
Ocean. 1891 G. Sandy* Ovids Met. iv..<i 696> 85 Lest the 
beachy Sands Should hurt the snaky head. 1714 Watts 
Reliq. Juv. (1789)913 Smooth pebbles on the beaeny shore. 
Beaok, obs. form of Beak. 

Beacon (bf’kan), sb. Forms : 1 bdaoen, 
boom, beoun, a besoen, 4 bikene, bekne, 4-5 
bekene, beckon, 5 6 beken, -yn, 6 bekln, 
baakon, 6 - beacon, s. w. dial, biok'n. [OE. 
bJacn (neut.) OFris. bdeen, bfaen, OS. bokan, 
MDu. bdkin, -iM, OIK Xbouhhan, M MG .bouchen 
OTtvX.^bauknoim). Not known outside of Teutonic. 
( (In this and the following words in bea - the occasional 
identity of the OF., and modem spellings is not due to con- 
tinuity of form, the two being separated by a ME. spelling 
in e, es, which prevailed for more than 3 centuries. Modern 
ea represents not merely OE. la and ea, but also many 
other OE. and OF. vowels, as seen in bead, beadle , beak, 
bear, beast. See ea-.)] 

1 1 . A sign, a portent. Obs. 

*990 Lina isf. Gosp. John iv. 48 Buta beceno & soft* 
uunarn gie Xesce, ne gclefeS&ie. c xooo Ags. G. ibid.,Tacna 
& fore-beacna. c 1x60 Hatton G., Tacne & fore-baecne. 

1 2 . An ensign, standard. Obs. 

a xooo Beowulf *,$47 Segn 6ac genom, bfacna beorhtost. 
c 1380 Wvclif Whs. (18801 471 Religioun shal he shewid in 
sensible signes, as habitis,and bikenes, & hyc housis. 1483 
Cath. Angf. a6/x A Bekyn or a standard, statela . 

3 . A signal ; spec, a signal-fire. a. A burning 
cresset raised on a pole, or fixed at the top of a 
building. 

[Lambarde Peramb. Kent (x8a6> 64 says he finds it or- 
dained about the eleventh year of Edward 111 that beacons 
'should be high standards with their pitchpots.’] 01899 
Macaulay Armada, The beacon blazed upon the roof of 
Edgcorabe's lofty hall, c 1870 Thorne Environs of Lond. 966 
From it j the tower of Monken Hadley Church] projects the 
ancient iron beacon, one of the last of its kind left. 

b. A fire, of wood, pitch, or other material, 
lighted on an eminence and serving as a signal (of 
danger, etc.) ; by a chain of beacons at convenient 
distances apart, tidings could be rapidly spread 
over a wide area. 

1377 Lanoi.. P. PI. B. xvii. 969 ?e brenne, hut je blaseth 
nouite. hot is a blynde bekene. 1480 Caxton Chrou . Bug. 
ccvi. 188 That men ahold tende the bekenes that the coun- 
trey myght be warned. >933 Bellf.ndkn Livy 3*8 (Jam.) 
He luxe thare ten tie., and incontinent made ane bekm of 
reik. l8s^ K. Lono tr. Batrlafs Argents 1. i. 9 Publike 
trees . . which being kindled by the King's command, give 


notice to the people . . and these they cell Beacons. s8sg 
Scott Ld. of Isles iv. viil, Signal of Ronald's high commauu, 
A beacon gleam'd o’er sea and land. 


4 . Hence gm A signal station, watch-tower. 

idst Bible Gen. xxxi 40 Therefore wee the name of it 
called . . Mizpah [mare, that is a be a con or watchtowcr j. 
177a Pbnnant Tours Scotl. 204 On the eminencies beacons 
were established, for alarming the country. 1848 Paxecarr 
Ford, 4 It . II. xviii. 163 Ascertained by the emotion of 
beacons at suitable distances. 

6. A conspicuous hill commanding a good view 
of the surrounding country, on which beacons were 
(or might be) lighted. Still applied to such hills 
in vaiious parts of England ; e.g. Brecon Beacons 
near Abergavenny, Dunkery Beacon on Exmoor, 
Culmstock Beacon, Cothelstone Beacon, etc. (On 
some of these the beacon towers still exist ) 

1997 T. Beard Theat. Gods Judgm. 58 He lies upon a 
beacons side With watchfull ele to circumscribe their traine. 
188a Athenmum 96 Aug. 963/3 Nothing can bring up tho 
image of chalk country like the words combe, dean, beacon, 
t b. A division of a wapentake ; probably a dis- 
trict throughout which a beacon could be seen, or 
which was bound to furnish one. Obs. 

1841 But Pa*m Bks. (1896) 90 There is in everie weapon- 
tacke soc many severall divisions or beacons . . there is in 
the weapon tacke of Harthill fower beacons, Bainton beacon, 
Hundley beacon, etc. 

3 . A lighthouse or other conspicuous object 
placed upon the coast or at sea, to warn vessels of 
danger or direct their course. 

[a 1000 Beowu{f 630X Hlrf'w 011 hlide, wAg-liflendum wide 
td-stfnc . . beadu-rdles bdacn.) 1397 Act ax Rich . I//, xviii. 
I x Les Beekenes devant la port Moeqee. 1906 PUgr. Perf. 
iW. de W. 1531 1 940 b, The beken lyghted in y nyght. 
directeth the niaryner . . 10 y* port emended. 1084 Lond 
Gas. No. 1911/4 In the place of the Shore Beacon, there is 
at prenent a white Buoy laid. 1837 Hawthorne Amor, 
Noto Bks. <1871) 1 . 97 A ledge of roclcs, with a beacon upon 
it. 1890 Tennyson In Mom. xvii, My blevsing . . Is on the 
waters day end night, And like a beacon guards thee home. 

1606 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. n. H. 16 Modest Doubt is cal'd The 
Beacon of the wise. 1773 Monuoddo Lang. 11774' I. lnlrod. 

3 My errors may be of use, by serving as beacons to direct 
into the right course men of greater learning. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes ii . 83 Great brother-souls, flame-beacons through 
so many lands and times. 

7 . Comb., chiefly altrib., as beacon-lull, -blaze, 

- grate , place , - turret , - vessel ; also beacon-wise adv. 

1948 Udai.l F.rasm. Par. Luke xix. 154 Out of the bcakon 

C laee of the Crosse. 1977 Holinkhed Chrou. 1 . 6/1 He gaue 
nowledge thereof to hut wife, in raising a fire on heigth 
beaconwise. 18x4 Scon' Ld. of Isles 1. xxii, By that blithe 
beacon-light they steer’d. sSeo — Monast. xviii, The glow- 
worm, which makes a goodly show among the grass of the 
field, would be of little avail if deposited in a beacon-grate. 
186a Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Dcd. 30 A voice whose sound 
Came like a beacon-bell, heard clear above The whirl of 
violent waters. 

Beacon (b/ kan), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 . trans. To beacon up : to raise or kindle as 
a beacon. Obs. 

1644 Milton A reop. Wks. 1738 I. 156 We have tookt so 
long upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin have beacon'd 
up to us. 1691 Bicce New Disp. Pref. 13 A greater light 
in Physick then what Galen has beaconed up to us. 

2 . To light up, as a beacon-fire does. . 

1803 Campbell Lochiets Warn. (1846; 94 Tis the fire- 
shower of ruin, .thal beacons the darkness Of Heaven. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. xxxvit, Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beaconed the dale with midnight fires. 

b. fig. To give light and guidance to ; to lead. 
1839 Browning Paracels. Wks. 1 . 37 Some one truth would 
dimly beacon me . . Into assured liynt. >896 R. Vaughan 
Mystics 1x860) 1 . zz Whose far glories beacon him .. as he 
rises step by step. 

3 . To furnish with beacons ; to mark the position 
of, by beacons or a beacon. Occas. with off, out. 

i8ai Shelley Epipsyck. 148 My wisdom . . bids me dare 
Beacon the rocks on which high hearts are wreck L i860 
Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 174 The. .Channel .. is as good as 
buoyed and beaconed by the . . Rock and . ■ Reefs. 1883 
Daily News is June 5/3 The Boers have beaconed out a 
boundary. 1883 Pall Mall G. x6 Nov. 9/1 The boundary 
has never been Deaconed off. 

4 . intr. To shine like a beacon. 
s8ei Shelley Adonais Iv, The soul of Adonais, like aster. 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 1864 N. 
jr (). V. Bio A returns beaconed from his zeuilh tower to 
Cepheus. 

Beaoonam (b?'kdnld£). Also 7 beoonaffe. 
[f. Beacon sb. 4- -age.] a. ‘loll paid for the main- 
tainance of beacons, b. A system of beacons. 

1607 Cowell Interpr.,Beemage signifieih money paid 
for the maintenance of Become 1799 Mage ns Insurances 
1 . 79 Towage, and Pilotage. .Light-money, Beaconage, Ac. 
188a Edin. Rev. Jan. 183 Our beaconage admits of much 
improvement. 

Baaoo&ed (brkwwD, ppl* a, .Famished with, 
or surmounted by, a beacon. 

a 1790 T. Warton Ode x. (T.) The foss that skirts the 
beaconed bilk 

BM OOnleai, a. rare - • [f. os prec. 4 -LE88.] 
Without a beacon. 1884 in Wkbuter. 

Bifid (Lud), sb. Forms : i-a bod, 3-4 beode, 
3-7, and v archaically ) 9 bede, «£ bed, beed, 5 6 
bedde, beid, 6-7 beede, 5- bend. [ME. bede , 
pi. hides, beden, perh. repr. an OE. +bedu, *bed 
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(fan.) - OFrls. fcdk, OS. beda, MDu. and Du. bed** 
01 IG. beta, MHG. belt, mod.G. bit/e, Goth, bide 
(str. fan.), £ Goth. bidfan, to O £. biddcm to prop: 
nee Bid. lint an OK. bidm is doubtful, and fa/ occurs 
only in comb. (/WV/hIj, etc.), the regular OE. word 
being gebed (neut.), in MK. Ibid, ? ioedt, pi. ibcoiten* 
from which bale may have arisen by apheais in 
early ME. The name was transferred from ‘prayer* 
to the small globular bodies used for * telling beads,* 

i.e. counting prayers said, from which the other 
senses naturally followed.] 

I. Prayer, and connected senses. 

+ 1 . Prayer; pi. prayers, devotions. Obs. 

rttS fC. /Klfrmd Hmin i. vii. iBoiw.l ftet he sceolde tia 
hedu aneadan. c saoo Trm. Cat. Horn. 193 pe pridde is 
btrdc. Ibid. 163 On salmcs, and on nonce*, and on holde 
bede*. Ibid, soi AUoholie heden ben. .biheue. c xnyzAncr. 
E. 44 Dead i bendea. rips St, Lucy 37 in E. E. P. «x86s) 
10a per hi leye in hire heden. live K. IIkunns Chron. eos 
better i* holy bedsu c im King of Tars 643 With beodes 
and with preyere. *4*6 Au delay Poems 13 jif he be bestf 
in his bedus. c 1430 Hymns Pirg. < 1867' 6 To bee y make 
my beed. 1494 Fa by an vt. ccxiii. »ig, I hoped to hune ben 
aaued by your bede* fk prayer*. 1554 Chron , , Grey f riars 
<18531 9a Went unto the cross*, ft stode there alle the 
( sermon] cyme, ft when he came unto the beddes they turnyd 
unto the prechcr ft kuelyil downe. 

b. In Inter usage \ after sense 2 became the {popular 
one) there wo* almost always a reference direct or 
indirect to the use of the rosary. 

*01330 Port he l fie 369 in E. P. P. (Had.) HI. 964 Take 
you to your lieades; All men awl women . .That uitcth so to 
prove. 1989 Namur Almond for P. 14 b, [He) would haue 
run a false gallop utter his beades with ante man in Eng- 
land. i6*S Herrick Draper. < 1B69) 70 He briefe in praying, 
]Vw beads are best, when once we goe a maying. 1741 
Kiciiardnon Pamela <1834* 1 . xxx. 40, I began . . to *ay the 
Lord’s prayer. None of your bead* to me, Pamela, said 
he ; thou art a perfect nun. 

o. To bid a bead : to offer a prayer ; hence beads 
bidding, the saying of prayers. Also 7 b say one's 
beads . 

c sago Gen. 4 - Ex. 9981 Moyne* bad is liede. fino A stump. 

I ’i*X. 876 To ihcsu het bede a bede. csaSo Wyu.if Set, 
Whs. 1871 H. 430 How hei shulcn bidde her licdis. 1387 
Trr.vixa Higdeu RolU Ser. VI. *25 He travail led bcsilidio 
in bede* byddynge. 1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry 111. \x859) 
336 For die which they pray in their beuds bidding. igpB 
1 >k avion Her oil . Ep. iii. 87 'I’hc beades that we w.ll bid, 
ahall be *weot Kisses. [1696 Hl.ni 1 NT Gloasogr. s.v., To suy 
crir bede*, is to nay our prayers. | x68i Burnet Hist. Kef. 
11 . 55 All the |>e«ip!r said iln-ir Itead* in a general silence. 
1764 Gray Let. in /Wins 17751 181 Bidding hi* beads for 
the souls of hi* benefactors. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I, 
I. 15a To fetch the priest .To bury her and say her bede. 

2 . A small performed ball or other hotly, a series 
of which (formerly called * a pair of beans*) threaded 
upon a sti ing, lornis the rosary or paternoster , used 
for keeping count of the number of prayers said. 
Hence D. To tell or count one' s beads : to say one’s 
prayers. 7 b pray without one's beads : to be * out 
of one’s reckoning.* 

1397 Lancl. P. Pi. II. xv. 119 A peyre bede* in her hands 
And a boke vnder hire arme. 1446 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 
124 A pare of bede* of cornll with gaude* of gele. 1483 
Cat A Angl. 34/1 A liede, preen la. 1333 Monk A it si v. Pay • 
toned Bh. Wks. 1120/1 Away wyth our ladies psalter, and 
cast the bede* in the fyre. c iwa Aueutnr on U’eddinsd. 
(Haun. MS.) Ane pair of beida about hir throt. 1370 Ait 
1 { Elia. ii. # 7 Crosses, Picture*, Beads and sui.li like super- 
stitious Things. x6*a Coi.li no 1 s Caveat for Prof. 1 1653) 
A ij, I no where read, That thy Apostle* ever us’d n &W. 
1897 ( 7 test IT Aunof s Trav. (1706) 1^3 She presented me 
with n pair of Beads of Paulo d’Aguila, a curious sort of 
wood. 1739 Pont Ess. Man 11. a8o Reads ami prayerbook* 
are the toys of age. 1878 R. Taylor Denhalum 11. i. 33 
Five hundred have I told upon these beads. 

1841 J. Jackson Li ang. Temper iii. 188 Telling the pane* 
of glaase, as fast as a Papist doth his Heads, a 1639 
Osborn Machiavel ( 1673) 356 In which he prayed without 
hi* Beads, being so fur out. in the account, as that, etc. 
1759 Sterns 7 V. Shandy I. xl, Cross himself; — tell his 
beads be a good Catholic. 179a J. Barlow Consjh’r. Kings 
78 He counts his Ituads, and spends his holy real. 1800 
Coi.PRitxse Christabet 11. ii, The sacristan Five and forty 
bend* must tell. 1863 Gii.mouh Mongols xvii. 305 Counting 
bead* and making pilgrimages. 

3 . Comb., chiefly attrib. (mostly archaic, and, 
when used by modem writers, often sjiclt bede ') : 
bead ohild, a child that pra>s for the welfare of 
a benefactor or relative ; bead-folk, people (often 
iwnaioncm) who pray for a benefactor; bead- 
house (north, dial, beadtts, Welsh Bettws), origin- 
ally n house of prayer, hence an alms-house, the in- 
mates of u hich were to pray for the soul of the 
founder; + bead-master, a religious officer who 
attends to the poor, a deacon ; + bead-song, song 
of prayer ; beads-woman, a woman who prays 
for a benefactor, an alniswoman. Also Bead-bull, 
Bt AMMAN. 

f 1499 Pinmpton Cor*. 140 Yotir good son ft •beadchlld, 
German Pols. 1x483 /bid. 13 Other* your wall wilier*, ser- 
vant*, and "bed folke> 1849 Rock CM. of Fathers 111 . viii. 
134 To live and do a* Nead-fvlkn should, c 1x60 Hatton 
Gn*p. Matt xxi. 13 Min ku* y**hed-hus [Age. G. gebed-hu*). 
*483 Will in Rifon Ck, Acts 377 The "bcdeliouse beside 
the Mawdeleyn*. 1774 T. Wbst Ant if. harness (18^31 180 
Lodgyiu and ‘bed-howses for x poor men. 1884 Atkinson 
U’hithy Giost., • Vend ns or BeoJhouso, an almshouse. *866 
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Kkai.c Soy. 4 Hymns 138 They raised full many a 

house, but never a bast Ha. 1379 Tomson CeUvin't Soom n 
Tim. 393ft The Deacons, that hi to say, the "Beade maieter* 
and such as see to the pbora. rsaae Osmiw 1430 WIFF 
IHsstfcng, ft wi>b "bedesang. TisSs Pinmpton Corr. 14 
Your dayty ‘be d eetoreaa my huswUT xys Mam. Cybks 
Richmond in Ellis Grig. Lett, l 33 I. 48 Your feythfull 
trewe ‘bed woman and hsntMa modyr. igaS in Strypa 
EccL Mem. 1. L xxxv. 356 Your poor *bedes woman 'lita 
whole convent of Styxwofd. 1609 Shislky Grmtef. Serr. 
m. i. My humbla*t service to his grace : 1 am his ‘beads- 
woman. S7aa Stotv's Snrv. iStrype 1734) I. i. xxvil. seo/i 
Ten poor women called ‘Redes women, end six poor Clerks. 
1884 Miss Yonck Bh. Gold. Deeds 194 Asking the Queen to 
make her a ‘bedeswoman at Vienna. 


II. Extensions of sense 2. 

4 , A small perforated body, spherical or other- 
wise, of glass, amber, metal, wood, etc., used as an 
ornament, either stiung in a series to form a neck- 
lace, bracelet, etc., or sewn upon various fabrics. 

c *400 Deatr.gfTroy xv. 7*44 Garmentes full gay. . Bright 
beidis ft Brasse broght |>ai with-all. 1399 Hakluyt Voy, 
II. if. 3a About their nackcs great bmufes of glaase of 
diuerse colours. 1847 Cowi.ky Mistr .. Bargain il. The 
foolish Indian that tells His precious Gold for Beads and 
Bells. X733 Hanway 7 rav. (1763) I. vi. IxxxJ. 371 Their 
old way ofreckontng . . is with beads on wires, which they 
work without pen and ink. 1*36 Maerya r J dphet xviiv, 
A lung chain of round enrol and gold beads. 
fig . 1390 Shaks. Mids . A*, hi. ii. 339 You minimus. .You 
bead, you acome. slyo I^well Study Wind. 97 Quincy 1 * 
llife| was strung wltn seventy arrive year*, each one a 
rounded bead of usefulness ana service. 

b. (The plural is commonly used in sense of a 
string of beads for the neck ; formerly the sing. 
seems to have been occas. so used.) 

c 1500 Mayd Emlyn in Poet. Tracts (1843) at And sayth 
that she lackes Many prety knackes, As bedes and gyrael* 
gayc. 1396 Siiakn. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 58 With Amber Brace- 
cts, Beades, and all this knnu’ry. 1633 H. V AUCHAN Silex 
Stint. 1. 77 There’s one Sun more strung on my Bead of 
days. Mod. Do they wear beads? She cannot find her 
ocads. 


5 . In various transf. senses applied to things 
having some of the characteristics of the prec. : — 

a. A bead like drop of liouid or of molten metal. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. JP, 11. iii. 61 Beds of sweate hath 

«tood vpnn thy Brow, itfot — Jul. C. 111. i. 384 Seeing those 
Beads of sorrow stand in thine. 1833 G. Herbert Saerifuo 
vi. in Temple 19 My hearts dear© treasure Drops bloud (the 
onely beads' my words to measure. 1834 Scoffkrn in ( >rr's 
City. Sc. Chein. 307 The bead of im[>ure *ilver is seen to 
emit fume*. 

b. A bubhlc of foam ; spec, a bubble in spirits, 
sparkling wines, etc. ; the foam or head upon 
curtain beverages. Cf. bend-proof. 

*783 Chambkhs CycL Snpp., Bead is also used for a little, 
round, whito froth formed on the surface of brandy, or spirit 
of wine, upon shaking the glass. xBm Raii.ry Festus xiv, 
An eye which on l sparkle* the tiea<ls of the wine. 1863 
Kingsley Water-Bub. vi. a;, 5 Swimming about among die 
foam-beads below. 1883 Harper's Mag. 894/3 There i* .. 
a finer bead on this wine of mirth. 

C. A clear nacreous spot on the surface of shells. 

184a Johnston in Proc. Berw. Hat. Club II. x. 39 The 
clear upote or beads of the transverse lines [on a shell) are 
much larger. 

d. The small metal knob which forms the front 
sight of a gun : esp. in the phrase (of U. S. origin) 
7 o draw a bead upon : to take aim at. 

1841 Catmn H. Amer. Ind. (1844' I. x. 77 , 1 made several 
attempts to get near enough to * draw a bead* upon one of 
them. 1844 Marryat Settlers II. bo 6 4 Now, John,’ said 
Malochi; ‘ get your bead well on him.* 1873 Urk Diet. 
Arts II. 301 The front sight is that known as the head- 
sight, which consists of a small steel needle, with a little 
head upon it like the head of an ordinary pin, enclosed in 
a steel tube. In aiming with thin sight, the eye is directed 
• . to the bead in the lithe. 

6. A string of spotiges ; sec Quot 

*MS Lady Brassky In Trades 339 The sponge* are strung 
upon *mall palmetto strips, three or four to u strip, which 
is culled a 1 bead. 1 

6. Arch. A small globular ornament, commonly 
applied in a row like a string of heads, b. A 
narrow moulding having a semicircular seel ion. 

x8os Gent/. Mag. I.X XU. 11. m8 bead, a globular orna- 
ment peculiar to Saxon architecture, carved in the mould- 
ing*. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 171 On the edge*, .a small 
regular mixed head or moulding was formed. Mty* Kurkin 
Stones Ten. 118741 1 , xxi. a<6, I think bead a bad word for 
a continuous moulding. x86i Parker Goth. Arehit, Gloss. 
<1874* 330 Bead, an ornament resembling a row of lieads. 
1889 Sim F« Rfkd Ship Build, xi. 333 Beads of india-rubber 
are fitted in the rabbets of the frame. 

7 . Jieatls of St. Elline : certain round roots 
brought out of Florida (Bullokar 1616). St, 
Martin's beads : (the sanctuary of St. MartinV 
le-Grand, Ixindoiv was a noted resort of makers 
of sham jewellery. F. Cohen in Archeeol. XVT 1 I. 
55, quotes an ordinance of tbe Star Chamber in 
36 IL n. VI. for the regulaliqn of that sanctuary, 
by which it is declared that’ 1 no workers pf coun- 
terfeit cheynes. beades. broaches, owchcs, Tings, 
cups, and spoons silvered, should be suffered 
therein.*) Baity's beads : a phenomenon observed 
in total eclipses of the sun ; see anotatlons. HftV- 
son's or Levis' s beads : a series of globular bodies 
of different densities, formerly used to determine 


BAuna. 

the specific gravity of a spirit into which they 
were thrown one by one. 


thfi Butler Hud., Lady's Anno. 59 Those Mm St, 
Manias Beads, site G. Cmameebs Asffon, vr&Whm tbs 
disc of the Moon advancing over that of the Sun has re- 
duced the latter to a thin crescent, It Is usually noticed that 
immediately before the beginning and after tbe ead of coim- 
plete obscuration, the creecent appears aaa bsitd ofbcUUaiit 
prints, separated by dark spaces so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of a string of beads. .These phenomena are gene- 
rally known as Mailfe beads, having received their name 
from the late Mr. Francis Raiiy, who was the first to dm 
“ t them in detail. The earUest account of the • . beads 


is contained in Haney’s memoir on the total eclipse of 
1715. ttys S. Johnson Eclipses 46 An edipse of man 
a.d 1836b May *3. .Famous for what is known as * Rally’s 
"•"'noticed by Mr. Baby, at Jedburgh, in Roxburgh- 
*878 Newcomb Pop. A street, iu. ira 3x4 4 Baily ’s 
__ . . are censed by the sun shining through the depres- 
sions between the lunar mountains. 


shire. 


8. Comb., as bead-amber, - maker , -potato, string, 
-work ; beadlike adj. ; also bead-frame, a 
frame containing beads strung upon wires used 
for teaching numeration, an abacus ; bead-plant ; 
bead-proof a. (of alcoholic spirits)* such that a 
crown of bubbles (see 5 b) formed by shaking will 
stand for some time after on the surface (a falla- 
cious test of strength) ; also, according to some 
recent works, of a certain proof, as tested by 
Wilson’s or Lo vis’s Beads (see 7) ; bead-sedge, the 
Bur-reed ( Sfarganium ramasuw); bead-snake, a 
small American snake (Klaps fit bus ) ; bead-stone, 
a stone used as a bead, or of which beads are 
made; bead-tree, tbe Azkdarac. Also Bkad-Ro 1,1,. 


x6xx CoTGB., Ambre de Patemostres , *bea(l-amber; the 
ordinarie yellow Amber. x6a6 Bacon Syiva J 83 ‘Bead- 
Amber, which is at first is a soft Substance. 1638 Curwkm 
Singing for Sch, Introd. to Till the pupil . . is able to per- 
form some of its {arithmetic] simpler operations by the help 
of the ‘Bead-Frame or the Box of various Objects. 1876 
Humphrey Coin Coll. Man. xxvi. 400 The minor *bcud-like 
decoration*, borders of pearls, ftc. 1360 Hollybanu Treat. 
Fr. Tong , Vn Patemostner, a * beades maker. 17*3 Loud. 
Gam. No. 6173/7 William Dosvctt .. *Headiuaker. X676K. 
Thompson Card. Assist. 700 3. Her tern ttapanioides . . 
Popularly known a* the *beod plant, owing to the profusion 
of golden berries it produce*. 1807 Vanuoi/vkk Agrit. Devon 
(1813* 455 To produce languid shoots and a number of small 
‘bead potatoes of no value. 1753 Ciiam nr its Cyct. Snpp., 
* Head-proof \ a term used by our dial i Hits, ijn Turni r 
Herbal 11. 141b, It inaye be called *bcde scoge or knop 
sedge. 1883 Prior J'iant-n. 17 Miedu-hcdgc, from its routul 
bead • like burs . . Spare an i nm ratnosum. 1736 Muhtimkk in 
Phil. Trans. XXX iX. 358 ’The "Bead- Snake . . commonly 
found under Ground. *867 Wood Pop. Hat. Hist. 111. 53 
One of the brightest and loveliest of Serpent* i* the "Bead 
Snake of North America. 1877 Loud. Gaz. No. 1003/4 
Three broad Chain* set with "Bead Stones. 1831 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (18631 Jl. IV. vi. 338 Hone draughtsmen, or 
"bead stones. 180s W. 1'ayi.or iii Month. Mag. Xil. 583 
The most precious jewel in the long "head-siring of ni* 
pedigree, a 187a Maurice Friendsh, BAs. ii. 44 Not even 
a "beadMtring to hang the different meanings upon. 166B 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. i 7. 115 Uove Tree, ‘Bede 'lree. 
183a I n. Rom Humboldt's Trav. 11 . xvii. i_,6 Hedge* of 
"bead-trees. 1840 R. Dana Btf. Mast xxvi. 84 Indian 
curiosities . . such a* "bead • work. 1881 Mechanic ft 1597 
The mouldings or any "head-work should be painted. 


Bead (bid), v. ff. prec.] 

1. trans. r l o furnish, adorn, or work with beads. 

*577 {sec Beaded). i8u Bkdixiks Bride's Trag . 111. iv. 

Drops enough to bead a thousand such (necklaces). >838 
Miss Yokuk Daisy Ch. 1. xxii. 11879 * Morning dew, 

which beaded the webs of the spiders. 

2 . Arch. To furnish with a bead or beading. 

*® 5 * Ruskin Stones Ten. I. xxii. ft 13 If we lake the plain 

chamfer, .and bead both it* edges. 

8 . intr. To form a bead or bends. 

1873 Black more Cradock H. viii. (1881) 39 The fescue 
gran was beading rough with dew. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 394/1 Every drop of water beading on the writ become* 
a jewel. 

4 . To string like lieads ; also fig. 

1883 Harper's Mag. June 1x7/1 The houses are beaded 
along the.. stream. 

Beaded (brtted), ppl a. [f. Bkad + -id.] 

1. Worked or ornamented with beads. 

X577 Holinshbd Chron. 111 . 858 A cloake of broched sat- 
tin. .beded from the shoulder to tbe want. 1840 Hood UP 
Rhine 999 The other cap i* also embroidered or beaded, 
b. Having bead-like protuberances upon the edge. 
1897 Load. Gaz. No. 3*98/4 One Beaded Salver without 
Arm*. 1870 Hooks.* Stud. Flora 97 Sisymbrium Trio . . 
I.ondon Roirkct . . valves beaded. 1870 Tyndall Pleat \ iii. 
App. 361 A beaded line of great beauty was observed, 
o. F urnished with or wearing beads. 

1803 Soutiiev Madoe in Azi. xxi. Wk*. V. 348 His neck 
withheart* beaded. 1883 Poll Mall G. 13 July 6/9 Monk* 
. . cowled, sandalled, beaded, and picturesque. 

2 . Formed into or like beads. 


<S97 Shaks. Lover's Compl. vt, A thousand fisaonrs from 
a mauad she drew, Of anuier cbriscall and of bedded let. 
stao Keats Ode Nightingale 17 With beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton II. x$ Por- 
traits . . In which the women have all beaded blade eyes. 

8. Covered with bubbles. 


1884 Harper's Mag, Seat. 333/s Beakem of beaded ale. • 
4 . Arch, Having a bead- moulding. 

Beadel, variant of Bhavli. 

BiBdir (brdaxt. [f. Bkaj> a+-Ml.] A tool 
need in silver charing to make a bead pattern. 
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t Bftft'd * hook. OAr. Also j boodhook. 
[Chiefly in Chapman : can he have formed it from 
OE. beadu battle, ’war? Cf. OE. beadu vmpen 
’weapon of battle, etc.] ? A kind of boat-hook. 

z 6m Chapman Iliad xv. 356 The Greek* with bead-hooks 
fought. 16x4 — Odyts. ix. 031 A head-hook then. . I snatch'd 
up. iip — Cuurf A lays 1873 111 . i 0 a Ye* bear* halfe 
■aim or bead-hookes. six# Ralkiuh //if/. World 11 . fin. 
III. I if. 474 Come, Iran. Cuum for Bailee, Am, Beetle- 
hobketf, Hand-mfliet. 

Beft diH88l. The quality of being beady. 

1873 Spectator 99 Feb. 039/0 A tfafrv Shade around hie 
Hack eyea which softens away their beadinea* 

Bfl8(Hn| (bfdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bcad v. +■ •iko*]. 

‘{T The formation of beads. 

rttf Students Mag. 33 A tendency towards beading is 
very noticeable in the coccolitha 1 have seen. 

2 . Bead-work, in trimming, etc. 

tSti Daily News 99 July 3/s The black silk toilette, with 
steal beading*. 

3 . A bead moulding or edge line. 

1879 Tbistbam Afoab W. 67 White chalk and limestone 
pleasantly relieved by the beading of black lines of flint. 

4 . A preparation for causing liquor to hang in 
drops about the glass or bottle when poured out. 

Bftftdlft (br<ri), sb. Forms: 1 bydel, 2-4 
budtl («), bedele, 3 bidell, 4 bidel, {Sc, badal), 
§ bydelle, beddell, (betiUe), 6 beedle, bedyl(I, 
0-7 bodelle, bedle, 9 beadel, {Sc. beddal) ; a-o 
bedel, 4-9 bedell, 7- beadle. [Originally OK. 
bydel (« MDu. * bode l, Du. Aw/, OHG. butil, 
MHG. biitel, Ger. but lei) OTeut. +bttdilo-z, de- 
rivative of biud-an, in OE. blodan , OHG. biotan 
to ofler, present, deliver, announce, command. 
Some form of the Teutonic was adopted in Ro- 
manic: cf. It. bidell 0, Pr.. Sp., OK. bedel, F. 
bJdeau , med.L. bidellus , bedel lus ; and in ME. the 
Er. form bedel gradually superseded the native 
bydel. The ordinary modern spelling is beadle , 
but the archaic forms beadel, bedel \ bedell, are in 
use in specific senses.] 

1 1 . One who makes a proclamation (on behalf 
of another) ; a herald. Obs, 

c tooo Muwmc Ex, xxxii. 5 Aaron, .hetbydda* beodan and 
hus cwejmn. c xaoo Ormin 63s Cristess biddl Sannt Johan. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11006 Sent him forwit his bedele, For-J>i 
sent iasus iohn forwith. c 1440 Gesta Rom . 15 Whenne the 
ley-roakid this proclamocion. 1333 Cover balk 
T he bedell cried out with all his might. 1644 
Mrol. 194 Proclaimed liberty by the Beadle to 
many of the parts of Greece. 

f b. The crier or usher of a law-court ; a town- 
crier. Obs. 

c 140a A Pol. Loll, 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe h ft* 
graunt of hi* lord, c 1438-50 tr. Higdon ( 18651 1 . *47 A bydelle, 
or the crier of the cite ascendede in no a towra. .and seyde 
so mony tyraes, * Calo, calo/ 1691 Blount Law Did ., 
Bedel, m Crier or Messenger of a court. 

2 . One who delivers the message or executes the 
mandates of an authority : + A. generally. Obs. 

M17S Lamb. Horn. 95 pas budeles word. Ibid. 117 be biscop 
. . godes budel is. c saao Leg. St. Kath. 1998 A burhreua 
. .|w:t wes f*8 deoules budel. c 1*75 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 
1871 11. 100 pel be trewe bedells to telle it. CX440 Gesta 
Rom . 364 Dethe is the measynger of the hie Emperour . . 
and . .the bctille of hym that made hevyn and Ertn. c 145a 
Lydo. St. Alton (1534) Gjb, As a bcdyll to brynge yon 
tydyng. 1313 Bradshaw St. Wmfary* 1x848 39 Thiswycked 
Were bode, the bedyli of Belyall. 

fb. spec. A messenger of justice, a warrant 
officer ; an under-bailifT ; a tipstaff. Obs. 

moos An. Gosp. Luke xii. 58 pe-lses he ^ tylle bam . . 
bydele, and se bydel pe sends on ewertern. a 1300 Havelok 
966 Schireues he sette, bedels, and greyues . . To yemen 
wilde wodes and pathes Fro wicke men. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. ill. 60 Budels and bailifs * and brokoura of chaflare. 
c i$m God Speed Plough 37 Bayllys and bedellcs . . to doo 
Vh sorowe Inough. 139s Lam mr de Arch. (163$) 38 Bur- 
gesses Serjeants and Beadles have their Courts within every 
their particular limits. «6a8 Coke On Lift. 934 b, The oath 
of a Bedell of a Mannor is, that he shall duly and truly 
execute all such Attachements and other Proces as shall be 
directed to him from the Lord or Steward of his Court. 

fa An under-officer of the Forest Courts. Obs. 

. "S 9 » Man wood Lames Forest xxi. ft 4 <x6xs> w6 A Bedle 
is an officer dr seruant of the Forest that doth make all 
manner of garnishments of the Courts Of the Forest, and 
also all manner of Prodamations as wall within the Courts 
of the Forest as without. 1647 H award Crown Ren. 48 
Bedle of the Forrest : Fee. £9 ar. 6rf. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. 819 No Forester or Bedell.. ahull make any Ale- 
shots, or Collect Sheaft of Com. 

3 . An apparitor or precursor who walks officially 
in front of dignitaries, a mace-bearer ; a. spec, in the 
English universities (at present conventionally spelt 
bedel, -ell,) the name of certain officials, formerly 
of two ranks distinguished as esquire bedels and 
yeomen bedels, having various function! as executive 
offioers of the University. Their duties are now 
chiefly processional : at Oxford there are four, the 
junior* or sob-bedel being the official attendant of 
the .Vieoohanoellof^ before whom ho bean a silver 


Dan. iii. 4 The 
Bulwkx Chirol. 


Iff* 1 

esquire- bedells, both of whom officially walk in 
front of the Vice-chancellor with maces. 

a sgau Cursor AC (Cotu 1*914 Als badal got* ba-for iustia. 
«f6a Petition in Straw j M $t. Ref. J. l xxx. 34a The 
b e adl es ana other offi ce rs, belonging to either of the Uni- 
versities. 1977 Holinshed Chron. ill. 11461 One of the 
bedels named maimer Adams, came weeping to him, A 
praied him to shift for himselfo. 1841 La voHist. Chaise. 
Oxf. Bjs /f. 1 If the university would bring in some bachelors 
of Art to be yeomen-bedels . . they which thrived well and 
did good service, ihight after be preferred to be esquire- 
bedels. 01763 Siienbtome Odes (<763) *06 When college- 
students take degrees. And pay the beadle's endless fees. 
1797 Csssnhr, Umv. Cal. 143 Esquire Bedells. The Bedells 
are officers for life, they must be men of learning, and have 
taken the degree of AM. 18x6-7 Act 748 Geo. IV, Ixxv. 
in Oxf, 8 Comb, Enactm. 144 The Proctor* and Bedels for 
the time being. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IX. 980 Hie 
registrar and bedells waited cm Franck 

D. The apparitor of a trades guild or company. 
1V89 Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 He (the Alderman) seal sends 
forthe h* bedel to alls pe brekeren and be systeren. 1314 
/bid. 144 To be paid yeroly . . to the beddell of the said 
Glide, Tuapens. tie# J. Johnson Typogr, I. 541 Ha received 
aid from nis Company, and was ultimately appointed their 
beadle. 

4 . An inferior parish officer appointed by the 
vestry to keep order in ehurch, punish petty 
offenders, and act as the servitor or messenger of 
the parish generally ; a parish constable. 

S594 1st Pt. Contention < 1843) 93 Have you not Beadles 
in your town? let 600 Distracted Emp. v. iii. in Old Pt. 
(1884) III. 948 Let the Bedle .. with .. his owne wliypp 
medic, And lashe theym soundlye. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 509 p a The unlucky boys with toys and bells were 
whipped away by a beadle. xtxS Haxlitt Eng. Poets 
v. (16701 isB If Bloomfield is too much of the farmer's 
boy, Crabbe is too much of the parish beadle. <843 Stic then 
Laws Eng. IF. 701 A beadle. .whose business is to attend 
the vestry, topve notice of its meetings 10 the parishioners, 
and execute us orders Ac. *837 Toui.m. Smith Parish 33 
A printed copy of the notice calling each Vestry, shall be 
left by the Beadcl at every house in the Parish. 

b. In Scotland the duties of the be.ulle or * church- 
officcr' are more especially connected with attend- 
ing upon the clergyman ; he may be also sexton. 

c i860 Ramsay Remin. L 6 The beddal and parish oracle. 
1884 Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 1 . v. 163 At Alisa the beadle's 
fee Tor the ftineral bell was thirteen willing* and fourpcnce. 
1 5 . Jig (referring to the punitive function* of 
the beadle.) Obs. 

>998 Shake. John n. L 189 Her iniurie the Beadle to her 
sinae. x6go R. Stapvlion Strada’s Low-C. Warns il 
33 Fear, tnc Beadle of the law, terrified them from the be- 
ginning. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. ix. 84 He is the beadle 
to chastise their follies. 

6. Comb., as beadle-office ; beadle-watched adj. 

X876 Gua Eliot Dan. Tier. 1 IT. xxxviii., A narrow, beadle- 
watched portal. 1877 K- Thomas Langes Materialism 
(xM8o) 11 . 945 The magnificent abstractioH . .performed the 
meanest I >cadle -offices long enough to excite a universal 
distrust of philosophy. 

Btidledom (br-d'ldam), [see -dom] The 
embodiment of the characteristics of Ijendles os a 
class ; stupid officiousness and 1 red -tape ism.’ 

i860 Temple Bar I. 80 The defeat of beadledom and 
vestrydom. 186s Blachw . Mag. 739 [Words] which serve 
to express the relationship supposed to exist between the 
higher and lower grades of English society. Flunkeyism, 
plush, beadledom, lordolatry. s866 Reader 15 Dec. »oo6 At 
present we have too much beadledom on the episcopal bench. 

Bea'dlffihood. [see -HOOD.] The state or dig- 
nity of a beadle. So Boadletni. 

sijjS Dickens O. Twist xvii, Mr. Bumble, .was In the full 
bloom and pride of beadleism. ( Later edd. read * beadle- 
dom, and ‘ Dcadlehood.’ The latter is in the G D. ed.] 
BMdlffimer CbrdMtme-j). [Corruption of F. 
bomf-de-mer 1 the Seale or Sca-calfe * (Cotgr.)] A 
one-year-old hooded seal. >839 in Worcester. 
Bm'dlery. 1 0 bs. Forms : 7 bedellery, 7-8 
bedelarle, -ary. fprob. ad. med.U bcdelldrta, f. 
bcdtllus : see Bkadlk and -KBT, -by.] The office 
or jurisdiction of a beadle. 

x6a8 Coke On Lite, 934 a, The offices of Steward, Con- 
stable, Bedelorie, Bayliwick, or other offices. 1670 Bi ount 
Anc. Tenures 75 Bwlellery is the same to a Betid, as 
Bailywic to a BatlifT. t6oi — Law DM., Bedelary , 

Beadleship (bi <f lijip). Also bedel^l)ahip. 
[see -ohipJ The office of beadle. 

1613 Sir HT Finch Law <16361 106 'l*he grant of a steward- 
ship, Bedkship. Bailiwicks, or other offices. 169s Wood 
Ath. Oxou II. /ii;i He. . was turn’d out of hi* Beadleship 
in the year following. 1870 Daily News 1 Feb., 1 should 
have no objection to the beadleship of any City company 
which arrays its minion in specially gorgeous attire. 1873 
Ibid. 99 Sept. 3/3 Cambridge, Sept. 90. The Esquire Bedell- 
ship. . Mr. Mifier resigns the office of Junior Enquire Bedell. 
Bra'dllt. [f. Bead sb. + -llt ] A small or 
tiny bead, or bead-like drop. 

1863 Lancaster Pruterita 85 Celandine in wide gold 
beadlma glared. 

BeRdmaa : see Beadshav. 

B#« 4 -roU (bi*d,r^l). Also 6-8 bed-, 6- 
bede-, [& Brad sb. + Roll sb.] 
f 1 . trig. A liat of persons to be specially prayed 
for- Obs. or arch. 

ctguu Faeyan WIU in Chron. Prof. 6 The souks above 
written, may be remem bred in their parisshe bade rolle by 
the whok space of a ye re after. 1394 ia Bury Wills nZys) 


too A aangred to be payed Ant in the bedrouk for my i 
. .by the apaoe of a yeer. aghi Tinhalk Obed. Chr. Man. 
To Kdr., Here a mass-penny, there a t rental, yoaderdirigo 
money, and for his bead-rolL 1849 Root Ch. 0/ Fathom T I. 
via 3f5 Those souls of the dead whose names were written 
uoon the bead-roll jnst nad out. 

2 . transf. A list or string of names ; a catalogue ; 
a long line, a pedigree ; a long series. 

1509 Monk Supplic » Soules Wks. 980/1 'lliis he kith to 
y onely fault of the ckargie. naming them in his bederolk. 
bishops, abbuues, etc. 1398 SrsNSKa Q. iv. u. vs Dan 
Chaucer, well of English undefy led, On fames eternal! bead- 
roll worthk to be lyted. 1603 Fioaio Montaigne in, viii. 
(16391 593 A man . . who. .doth nothing but molest all men 
with the impertinent bod -row le and register whMMpedl g ree*. 
sdov Hevwood Wont. Kitde Wks. 1874 IL 115 'Raqa from 
the bed-roll of (Gentility. i8te Drayton Pofy-olb. xxiL (17481 
348 Wakefield battle next we in our betlroul bring. 1644 
Quarles Jnagnr. 4 Mercy 986 The devil presents me with 
a bead-roll of nn* offences, tied Scott In Lockhart <1839) 
VII 1. 399 A whole bead roll of cousins. ^68 Freeman 
Norm. Cone. 11876 II. viii. 918 The long head-roll of the 
worthies or Bee. 1884 Svmoniw Shahs. Predecose, v. tyi 
The whole bede roll of inferior oracles. 


3 . A string of I leads for counting prayers; a rosary. 

9998 Hakluvt 1. *15 A certaine string with an hundreth 
or two hundreth nutshels thereupon, much like to our bead* 
roule. 1816 ( olkriimik Lay Senu. 341 Superstition, .with 
its pock of amulets, bead-rolls, .fetiches. s8ia Wosnsw. 
Waggoner 11. 9 I wclve strokes that dock would have been 
telling.. Its bead-roll of midnight. 1866 Mns. StOwk Lit. 
Foxes 9a I-er ns all make a bead-roll, a holy rosary, of all 
that is good and agreeable in our position, .and charge our- 
selves to repeat it daily. 

t Bead-row. Obs. [see Row: here perhaps 
contused with R01 L.]*?prec. (sense 3.) 

1*76 Fi.rmKr. tr. Value Dogs in Ark Cartier III. 946 We 
reckon it |the beaver] not in the bend row of English Dogs. 
1577 lr. Built user's Decades .159s’ 199 A pitiful! le.*drow 
01 miNeruUe torments. Ibid. 063 His Catalog or lieodrow 
of heriltkex. 1(07 Toi-.hu. l Four f. Beasts 133. 

Bftdiaaa (bf'dzmffia). Forms: 3-4 beode- 
mon, 4 6 bedeman, 4- 7 bed-, 6 held-, bedya-, 
beida-, 6 7 bnad-, 7 beadea-, 9 bede-, 6- bedoB-, 
beadBiuon. [MK beoiieman, f. Hkau sb* + Man : 
with becuisman * be a d\- irfan cf. kinsman, crafts- 
man, townsman, etc. The archaic spellings bedes- 
man, bedeman, are also used as historical forms.] 

1 . lit. A man of p?a\ cr ; one who prays for the 
soul or spiritual welfare of another. 

flip Auer. R. 336 Beon oft res he« -demon, rises Wyn- 
toun Cron. ix. xxvaL 99 Xlis llede-iuen |>ui xuld De.. And 
pray for liym. 1338 I.atimkm berm. 4 Rent. <18451 4 >* 'l‘ha 
prior of Worcester, is your orator and bcod«man. c 1540 
Thrie Priests oj Peblis , Welcum my beidmen, my bkatie, 
and al my beild. 1591 Shark. Two Geut. 1. L 18 Commend 
thy gri('uum.e to ntyhnk prayers. For 1 will be thy beadex- 
mau, Valentine. \Vaud Sim A. Colter <1843 6» As 

fervent a Beadsman for your welfare. f86o Frkkman 
Norm. Cottq. (1876/ III. il 98 His friend ami bedesman, 
Abbot Kadwine. 


2 . One paid or endowed to pray for others ; a 
pensioner or almsman charged with the duty of 
praying for the souls of his bcr.efacton. Hence 
in later times ; a. in England : An almsman, an 
inmate of an almshouse ; (so also beadswoman: see 
Bkad sb. 3) ; b. in Scotland : A public almsman 
or licensee! l)q>gnr (into which position ‘ the King's 
Bedesmen* finally sank.) 

a 1508 Skflion Image Hypocr. 108 Other smak mynitters, 
As reder* and singers, Itedeincii and bellringers. 1393 Pkkle 
1 hron. Edw. /, 8a He shall have forty pound of yearly fee. 
And be my beadsman. 1393 Smaks. Rich. U, in. il 116 
Thy very Ikads-men leorac to bend their Bowen. 1706 
Land. Gas. No. 6458/5 John Hailes, a Beadsman of the 
Cathedral Church of Ely. 

a. 1304 S. Fish Supplic. Berg. 1 8 Your poor* sike lama and 
sore bedemen. 1581 N. T. < Rhein . ) Acts x. 91 marg.. The 
praise of our AIinNfolkeH and beadsmen may do us great good 
euen after our departure. s6j6 Dekker Wonder iv. i. Wks. 
*873 IV. 967 To be a Beades-man in your HospitRlL. s86a 
Mrs. Wood Chauttings i, The decrepit old bedesmen in 
their black gowns. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Beads- 
man. .now used to denote olmspeople in general, and preva- 
lent at Guisborough, as applied to the inmates of the 
almshouses in that town. 

b. 1788 Burns Wks. III. 309 Stranger, go ! Heav'n he 
thy guide I Quoth the Headsman of Nith-sidc. stx6 Scott 
Antiq. Advt. 6 These Bedesmen are an order of paupers to 
whom the Kings of Scotland were in the custom of dis- 
tributing a certain alms, .and who were expected in return 
to pray for the royal welfare and that of the State. Ibid 
xxxviii. It wadna be creditable for me, that am the king's 
bedesman, and entitled to beg by word of mouth. 

1 3 . A messenger. Obs. 

1377 Lakgl. P. / 7 . B. 111. 41, I «hal asxollle he vny-selue.. 
And also be H bedeman * and here wvl hi message. 

+ 4 . A p ctitioncr. arch. 

s 600 S. Nicholson A colas tut <1876 ri Poore foolish Blink- 
aid, Beads-man vino Christ, For restitution of long-locked 
sight. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. .V. V. xlL 19 Having thus 
owned the com inning sovereignty of the king, before whom 
they presented themselves as bedemen. • 

f6. The term by which men used to designate or 
subscribe themselves in addressing their patrons 
and superiors, answering to our modern * nutnhle 
servant.* (Cf. *your ]>ctiiioncrs will ever pray,* 
still retained at end of petitions to Parliament.) Obs. 

i4ao Gkobck ft Stoker in Ellis Orig. Lett . in. 97 1 . 67 
Wa jowr seruitonrs and bede men. 1489 Piumptm Carr , 49 
Your bedouin. Sir llio. Betanson. ifaa Wolset in Pane 
Cm Eng Lett, si Your doyly U-dysmau Aud aaauiyd friend, 
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T. Car Us Ehor. 153s Doordk Let. in Introd. Know!. fx8fd) 
5,1 By he homl of your saruantft ami bedrann, Andrew Board. 
1977 Holinsjiied Chron. III. 1164/t Your gram moil 
liounden bedesman and seruant Edmund Boner, 
in Harrington A r ngnt Ant. 73 A dailye beodesman for yon, 
and a right obedient subject. 

tBM'dnMUVy. Oh. [f prec. 4 - -BY.] The 
position or place ora beadsman. 

1974 Namhk Unfort. Tram. 9 His former request to the 
King to accept his lands, and allow him a beadainannc. 

Beadateed, obs. form of Bedhtkaj). 
Beadswoman : see Bead sb. 3. 

Beadua, north, dial. f. beadhouse : nee Bead sb. 3. 

Beady (bfdi), a. [f. Bead sb. + -y * J 

1 . Beanlike ; (of eyes) small, round and glittering. 

i8s6 Disraeli 17 r/. Grey 1, iv, Small black, beady eyes. 

Thackeray Van. Fair xix. >1853) 149 Mrs. Bute's beady 
eyes. *«79 Black Macleod 0/ D. I. 170 The ugly brute, 
with its beady eyes ami its black snout. 

2 . Covered with beads (of liquid, etc.L 

1868 Geo. K1.10 r Sp. Gipsy 243 While he treiuls painfully 
with stillest step And Iteody brow. 

8. Full of bubbles, irothy. 

s88s Harped s A tag. LXIU. 488 Creamy and beady scum. 

Bemften, early form of Baft. 

Be&f,e, obs. form of Bkkk. 

Beag, bea 3 , early forms of Bee sb. 2 , Obs., ring. 

187a E. Robertson /list. Ess. il i. 30 To swear upon 
• the holy beag * was the most solemn oath known. 

Beaffle (b/ g'l). Forms : 5 6 bogie, 6 begele, 
6- beagle. [Derivation oliscure. The F. big/e is 
recognized as bon owed from Eng. The word can 
scarcely be of OE. origin, because of the hard 4'; 
in this position the g could not have escaped 
becoming palatalized. Possibly it is from F. fa l - 
gueulc, f. her to gajie, open wide +gtfcn/e throat. 
The OF. becgueul/e , according to Oodcfroy, meant 
a noisy shouting person {eria/ieur ) ; ‘open throat,* 
in this sense, might be an epithet applied to a 
dog, though there is no evidence that it was so 
used in Fr.l 

1 . A small variety of hound, tracking by scent, 
formerly used in hunting hares, hut now superseded 
by the 1 farrier, which sometimes takes its name. 

? c 1473 Sqr. towe Degre 771 With tlicyr bogies in th.it 
place, And sevenacore niches at his rcchasc. 1548 Hail 
Chron. Hen. / 7 , an. 27 (K.) The Frenchmen util like good 
begeles following their prey. 1631 Quarles Samson Wks. 
(17171 406 Ouick- scented Beagles. 1704 Pons Windsor 
For. 1. rat To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, And 
trace the mazes of the circling hare. 186a Huxley Led. 
Wrkg. Men 110 A physiological peculiarity .. enables the 
Beagle to track its prey by the scent. 

a -fig- One who makes it his business to scent 
out or hunt down ; a spy or informer ; a constable, 
sheriff's officer, bailiff. 

1550 Myrr. Mag., Jack Cad* xix. a That resiles begle 
•ought and found me out. 1570 B. Gooc;e /’<>/. Kingti. 11. 
(1880) 17 Such preetie Begles haue these Bishops .. That 
hunt out Prebendes fattc for them, a 1818 Rai.kimi Maxims 
St. (1644) 45 To have their Beagles, or listncr in every 
comer, of the Realm, a 1640 Day Peregr. Sc hoi. (1881) A 
brace of beagles in blew. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev III. 
vn. v. 377 Attorneys and Lnw-bcugles, which hunt ravenous 
on this Earth. 

3 . at t rib., as in beagle-chase, -dog, - hound \ 

135a Hijlokt, Begle h on tide, catellns. 1706 Long. Cos. 
No. 4*83/4 A Beagle - 1 fog . . with . . Liver-coloured Spots 
upon his Ears. 1898 Cari.ylk Fredk . (it. I. iv. viii, 471 Hot 
Beaglc-chasc, hot Stag-hunt, your chief game deer. 

t Beagle-rod. Oh. rare— *. [variant of It ague 
(- ra/\ q.v.] A crosier. 

1864 Hodden F. it. 1 j And Abots eke ns bold us the l>cst 
For l>eugle>rod>, tooks [? took] bills in hand. 

Beak (bik), sb. Forms: 3 -6 boo, 4-5 bok, 
beke, 4-6 beeke. 6 beoke ( pi. hex), 6-7 beake, 
7 beaok, 7-8 back, 7- beak. [a. F. bee ( - It. 
hero, Pr. he, Sp., Pg. bico\ — late I«. beeeus), 
of Gaulish origin. Suetonius says ( Vitell. 18) 
that Antonius Primus, who was bom at Toulouse, 
had as a boy the nickname of Beaus, 1 id valet, 
gallinncei rostrum.* According to Thumeyscn, 
probably related to the Celtic stem bace- ‘hook 
but the mod. Celtic words, Irish bcc, Breton bek , 
bet*, are ‘certainly borrowed* from Kn^. and Fr. 
The original short vowel of Fr. bee, ME. bee , bek, 
was still retained in beck in the 18th c., but the 
form beck, beak , w ilh lengthened vowel, occurred 
in the plural at least, where it evidently origin- 
ated ( bek-es being made into be-kes, bc-kes, leches, 
beaks ; cf staff, staves ) as early as 1400.] 

I. Original and allied senses. 

1 . The homy termination of the iaws of a bird, 
consisting of two pointed mandibles adapted for 
piercing and for taking firm hold ; r. bird's bill. 

e bom Bestiary 58 in O. F. Alise. 3 Sifton hi* bee i* a! 
to- wrong. 1399 rot. Poems (1859) 1. 795 But the nedy 
neAtlingui . . burnischcd her lieekis, and bant to himwardix 
1486 Bit. St. Albans Avjb, Ye shall say this hauke has a 
large beke or a shortt beke, and call it not billc. c 133a 
Lil Brrnrrs Huon exxi. 439 The CryfTon . . was redy to 
dystroye hym with hi* becke and naylys. a im Turner 
ihub. (18781 89 If peocook and turkey leaue lobbing their 
hex, s6ii Shake® Cymb. v. iv. xx8 His Royal 1 Bird Prunes 


the Immortall wing, and doyes his Beake* 1713 Crass 
Winchslsea Mise..Poem* 107 With Vultur's Becks, And 
Shoulders higher than their Necks. 183s Carlyle Sort. 
Res. 11. vii- (1838) xBt The Eagle . . to attain his new beak, 
must harshly dash off the old one upon rocks, 
b. Birds of a beak (cf. 1 birds of a feather* ; see 

A adp 3). 

1807 Dbkkbx Knfs Conjur. (184a) s8 Cut vp one cut vp 
all ; they were birdes all of a beake. 

2. The extremities, often homy in structure, of 
the mandibles of other animals; e.g. the turtle, 
omithorhynchus, octopus, etc. 

i8u Burrow to* C yet. s. v. Sepia. Their beak is like that of 
a parrot. 1840 Penny CyU. s.v. Omithorhynchus , The edge 
of the osseous beak. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 1 485 Tortoises . . 
[have] the mouth destitute of teeth, but furnished with a 
horny beak. 1877 Symondb Renaiss. Jtatyvi . 317 An octopus 
which . . shoots its beak into a vital spot. 


f 8. The snout or muzzle of quadrupeds. Oh. 

1387 Mai-let Gr. Forest 83 [The Elephant's] becke is 
holpen with that snowt that helpeth him euen us our hand 
doth. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts *31 The beak or snowt 
of a Horse, ought not to stand out like a Swines. 

4. The elongated head, proboscis, or sucker 
mouth of certain insects; e.g. the weevil, cochineal. 

1638 Rowland Monffet's Theat. Ins. 1086 The Weevil, .is 
formed like a small Beetle, it hath a beck proper to it self. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. | 720 The young larva [of the 
Cochineal] . . affix themselves by their sucking-beak. 1868 
Ryk Brit . Beetles xvii. 174 T he Khynchophora . . have the 
head elongated in front into a rostrum or beak. 

6 . humorously. The human nose. 


[1398 Flonio, Naso adunco, a beake-nosc.] 1834 Thacke- 
ray Newcomes L 206 The well-known hooked beak of the 
old Countess. 1885 K. C. Clayton Cruel Fort. I. 143 A 
large, fat, greasy woman, with a prominent beak. 

II. Transferred and technical senses. 


0 . A beak-shaped point or projection ; a peak. 

r«440 Partonope 2x00 Wyth the beke yet of his glove. 
M 83 in Planche Brit. Costume '1834) 212 Two hats of 
estate .. with the round rolls behind and the beeks before. 
x6os Carkw Cornwall (J.) Cuddenbeak, from a well ad- 
vanced promontory, which entitled it beak. 1700 Siam's 
Snrv. (Sirvpu 1754) 1 . 111- viii- 691/2 It was ordained .. that 
Beaks of Shin [n shoes] and Boots should not pass the length 
of two inches. 1855 tr. Labartes Arts Mid. Ages iv. xo6 
A goose-quill cut to a point . . but with a longer Isaak. 

7 . The pointed and ornamented projection at 
the prow of ancient vessels, csp. of war galleys, 
where it wa-t used in piercing and disabling the 
enemy's vessels ; now « Bkak-hkad. 

X530N1COLL8 T kneed. 183 (K. ) Crushedrle and bnised in 
their foore partes with like tieckesof the Corytithyans. 16x0 
Siiaks. Tenth. 1. ii. 197 Now on the Beake, Now in the 
Waste, the becke, in every- Cabyn, I flam'd amusement. 
1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 63 Xerxes’ navy with their hostile 
beaks. 1830 Ulackik e Eschylns I. 41 Ship on ship Struck 
clashing ; beak on butting beak won driven. 

8. a. In the shells of some univalves: A narrow 


prolongation of the shell beyond the aperture in 
the axial line, containing the ‘ canal.' 

b. In those of some bivalves: The projecting 
apex of each \alve, situated directly above the 
hinge ; also called umbo. 
xfljsi Richardson Patsront. viii. 940 The canal i* the elon- 

R ation of the aperture, In both lips of those shells which 
avc a beak. 1834 Woodward Mollusca 11. 945 The valves 
of the Conchifera are bound together by an clastic ligament 
. .The apex is termed the beak, or umbo. 

8. Bot. A sharp projecting process, or prolonged 
tip, as in the seeds of Crane's-bill, ttc. 

[1378 Lytb Dodoens 45 Whose seedcs lie long and sharpe 
like to u Hearons lieake or hyl.] x8so Gam-ink Brit. Bot. 
67 Siliques linear, smooth, with short beaks. 1870 Hook i-'h 
St. Ft. 75 Ovary.. produced upwards into antyliferous beak. 
10. 't he tajK*r tube of a retort, still, etc. ; a spout. 
i6ax Freni h Distill, v. (16511 146 Take a Caldron with a 
. . lugh cover having a beake or nose. 18*7 Faraday Cheat . 
Manip. xx. 542 When the beak of a retort is dipped into 
such mercury. 

1 11 . //• A pair of pincers, a forceps. Obs. 

1696 Riixii ey Prdtt. Physic 179 The bone must be cut 
away either with Beaks or Rasps. Ibid. 357 It is taken out 
with the Fingers, or Beke*, with or without cutting. 

12 . technically irt mechanical aits : a. in Printing 
(see quot.). b. in Forging (see Bbak-ihon). o. 
in Carpentry , the crooked end of the holdfast of a 
carpenter’s bench, d. in C as-fit ting, a gas-burner 
with a circular hole of an inch in diameter, e. 
in Organ-building. 

1678 Moxon Print Lett. 91 The Projecture or Beak of the 
Stem. Ibid. 18 The Beak projects 1 stem on the left hand. 
. S ® 3 S J. Holland Mann/. A/vtail. xti a The beak or point of 
his anvil. 183s Seidel Organ 82 The mouth-piece . .consists 
of the block, the beak, the tongue, the spnng, the reed. 

18 . Farriery , ‘A little horse-shoe, turned up, 
and fastened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Its 
use is to keep the shoes fast.* Chambers Cycl. Stipp . 
14 . Areh. ‘A little pendent fillet left 011 tnc 
edge of the larmier, forming a canal behind to 
prevent the water from running down the lower 
bed of the cornice.' Gwilt/ 1734 in Builder's Diet. 

111 . Comb., chiefly atmb., os beak-nose (see 5), 
beak-rush, -sedge (see quot.) ; also the adjs. beak- 
bearing. -like, -shaped. See also Bkak-head, -ibon. 

1830 Withering Bot. Armngem . (od. 7) IL 109 White 
Beak -rush; Rhynehospora alba . . [found ini turfy bogs and 
marshes. 1839 47 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. III. 951/9 


The beak-bearing mouth of the adult, itg-a Ibid. IV. 
878/9 The dense covering of the beak-like Jaws ot the Parrot, 
fishes. 1894 Richardson Grot. viii. 939 The dorsal valve is 
the largest, and . . develops a beak-shaped process. 

t BMk, sb.* Obs. rare- 1 . [? f. Hear v.\ or F. 
becquer , in the sense * to give & stroke with the 
beak.'l t A stroke with the beak ; a thrust, a poke. 

199a Wyelky Armors* 100 A hardie Britton thinking not 
to toy Vnto * . my seruant gaue a beake. 


B#ak (bfk), sb.3 slang. [Derivation unknown, 
t from Bias sb. 1 ; but in Harman's vocabulary of 
‘ Peddlers* French * in his Caveat ( 1573 ), barman 
beck is explained as 'the counstable* {barman 
being ‘the stocks').] 

A magistrate or justice of the peace. 

[1973 Harman Caveat iShaka. Soc. x88o' 84 The Hannaa 
beck; the counstable. Gipsy Song 'm Shahs. Eng. 11838) 

1 . viii. 970 The ruflin (devil) cly (take) the nob (head) of the 
harman Wk-J. Hood Tate Trump, xxx, Dicky 

Gossips of binls. That talk with as much good sense and 
decorum, As many Beaks who belong to the quorum. s%8 
Dickens O. 1 wist 11850) 37/a Why, a beak’s a madgst’rate; 
and when you walk by a beak’s order, it‘s . . always agoing 
up, and nivir ocoming down agin. 

Beak (b/TO, V.l Forms: 3-5 beke, (4 bike\ 
6 beake* 7 beok, 7- beak. [a. OF. beque-r, 
bequier, f. bee Bkak jA 1 ; cf. MUG. bee ken, bicken\ 

1. To strike or seize with the beak, to peck ; tp 
push the beak (or snout) into : a. tram. 

c 1130 Ancr. R. xi8 Ase deS he pellican. .mid hire owilne 
bile bekie hire breoste. 1991 Pkrci v all Sp. Diet. , Hocicar , 
to roote as a pigge, to busse, or beake. 1770 Lamohoknk 
Plutarch 1x879) I. 5*V* The crows came ana beaked it for 
several days. x86x Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 11. 296 Some 
poor woodland bird, who stays his flight .. And beaks the 
plumage of his glistening wings. 

b. absol. or intr. : occa%. fig. 

c ino Ancr. R. 84 pe bocbitare . . bekeS mid his blake bile 

0 ewike charoines. 1571 Fortkscub Forest Hist. 65 b, Cer- 
tainc sparrowes . . supposing they had been grapes, arrested 
them to beake thereon. 1780-8 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R. 
A cad. Wks. 1 . 1 13 Like cocks, for ever at each other beaking. 

t C. spec, in Falconry ; see quot. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C viif, She bekyth when she sewilh : 
that is to say she wypith hir beke. 

2 . intr. To project or stick out with or as a 
beak ; to put or push out the beak ; to ‘ put out 
the nose,* i e. to peep out. rare. 

c XS30 Ancr. R. xoa Totilde ancre . . )>et bekeff euer utward 
ase unt owe hrid inc cage. 1347 Boordk Introd. Knowl. 207 
On the toppe . . is a thyng like a poding bekyng forward. 

+ 3 . I To thrust, strike with a pointed weapon. 

lln the quotation hiked may be for beked, as styked inter- 
changes with steked, perh. the original reading here ; but it 
may also be a distinct word. Mfltrner compares MIIG. 
bicken , and beckeu, * to pierce, strike through, hack, hew,* 
ad. F .piquer. It. piccarc. ] 

1*1300 K. A /is. 2317 The tliridde, Gildas, fast© hiked; Ac 
thorugh the throte he him styked. 

Beak, var. form of Bkkk v. to warm. 

Beaked (b< kt), ppl. a . ; also 7 book'd, [f. 
Bkak sb* + -ki>*.] 

1 . Furnished with a beak (or peak). 

1380 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 390 A long beaked 
doublet hanging downe to his thics. x6xx Cotc;r. s.v. 
Oiseau, Beaked like a Parrot. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 19, 

1 shall now go homo . . With my leaked ships. 

2 . spec. a. in Her. used when the beak or bill of 
the fowl is of a different tincture from the body. 

137a Bosskwi.li. A rtnorie 11. 36 b, An Eagle displayed with 
twoo h cades . . memhred and beaked Gules. 1864 Bou tell 
Hist. Heraldry xv. | 15. 264 Three herons arg. * . beaked 
and legged or. 

b. in Bot. Rostrate: sometimes forming a de- 
scriptive epithet of plants, e.g. Beaked Pareley. 

x8as Withering Hot. Arrangem. (ed. O 14;- Common 
Beaked-parsley. Fruit egg-shaped. 1898 Thor^au Maine 
IV. 1x882) xiq, I saw the aster puniceus and the beaked 
hazel. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4 Butter-cup . . Fruit a 
head or spike of apiculale or beuked ochcnes. 


o in Zool. Having a beak-like proboscis. 

1880 Nicholson Zool. liv. fx8Bo) 500 Other well-known 
members of the family [Batsaes] are . . the Beaked Rays. 


3 . Resembling a beak, pointed or hooked. 

1590 Greene Never too late 11600) 98 His nose . . was con- 
querour like, as beaked as on Eagle. 1837 Milton Lyeidas 
94 Every gust . . That blows from on each beaked pro- 
montory. 1863 Comb. Mag. too Small, searching eyes, a 
beaked nose, and white bristly lioir. 


Beaker (bfkai). Forms : 4 biker, 5 b-oure, 
byker, bikyr, 7 beeker, 7- beaker: see also 
Bickkk. [ME. biker, ad. ON. bikarr\ found in 
other Teutonic longs. (OS. bikeri, OIIG. behhdrt, 
bchhar , MUG. and mod.G. becher OTeut. type 
*bikarjo-(m), but not a native Teut. word s con- 
sidered to l>e a. L. biedrium ; but as this is known 
onlv in mcd.L , it is doubtful whether it existed 
early enough to be the source of the Teutonic. 
(The Romanic words, It. biechiire, pkchero , OF. 
pichier, pechier, referred by Dies to the same source 
require a Latin type in bteedr -.) Biedrium is re- 
ferred by Dies to Gr. Bigot ‘drinking-bowl,' of 
which +0t*aptov would be a legitimately formed, 
though not recorded, diminutive. The original 
Eng. form is retained in Scotch bicker ; the mod. 
form has apparently been assimilated to beak.] 



BSAKVtrXi. 


1 . A large drinking vessel with a wide month, an 
open cup or goblet. (Now chiefly in literary use.) 

tyfrAc*. Mduh Pr. Wales in Prom/ Pmw. 35 Magee pede 
argent!, vocate Biker*. 14*0 E. £. Wills 1 iB8a> 45 A becure 
of aeluer. e 1440 Promt* Parv. 33/2 Bykov, cam (v.r. 
blkyrv cimbium. Hn Rowlands Lot. f tumour* stood vi 
73 rill Mm his Beaker, he will never flinch, To gfihe a full 
quart pot the empty pinch. 1909 Pope Odyss. xiv. 117 The 
prince a silver beaker chose, 187a Freeman Hitt. Ess. 14 
lib cupbearer was carrying. . a royal beaker full of wine, 
b. The content* of a beaker. 

18x9 Scott tvanhoe 1 . xv. 218 We drink this beaker . . to 
the health of Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair 
xxx. 146 Stimulated by . . beakers of Badminton. 

2. An open-mouthed glass vessel, with a lip for 
pouring, used in scientific experiments. 

*•77 V vatts Fortune/ t hem. II. 16 The odd containing I 
the ammonia is poured out into a beaker. 

Bflflkfhl (bFkful). [f. Dear sb. ] + -ful.] As 
much as can be held in a bird's beak. 

*784 Wolcott (P. Pindar) K<rwl. for Oliver Wks. 11 . 365 
Got a good handsome l>cakfuU by good pulling. 1884 in 
Harpers Mag. May 927/1 With a beakful of . . grass. 

Beak-head k brkihed ). ff. Beak sb. 1 + H ead.] 

1 . Naval Arch. a. The Beak or prow of an 
ancient war-galley. b. A small platform at the 
fore part of the upper deck. o. The part of a ship 
in front of the forecastle, fastened to the stem, and 
supported by the main knee. 

1980 North Platan h 11676) 493 Commanding his Master 
to turn the beak-head of liis galley forward. 1614 Rammoii 
Hist. World viii. Each of them hung out a burning Cresset 
vpun two poles, at the Beake-head. 16*7 Cait. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram. ii. 10 The Beak-head is without the ship before 
the fore-Castle, and of great v.hc, an well for the grace and 
countenance of the ship, as a place for men to ease them- 
sulucs in. c 1890 Rnaim. Hat/. iWeale) 95 Beak head, the 
short platform at the fore-part of the upper deck . . placed 
at the height of the ports from the deck, for the convenience 
of the cluy-e-gun*. sBjs Kinghmy Heroes in. (1868) 105 
They . . nailed it | the bough | to the lieak-hcad of the ship. 

2 . Arch. An ornament shaped like a bird's beak 
used in Norman mouldings. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 248 The beak-head is commonly 
employed to grasp, as it were, one of the heavy roll-inould- 
injra of the style. 

3 . alt rib beak-head-beam, -bulkhead (see 
quot.) ; beak-head ornament , moulding (cf. sense 2). 

1848 Rickman Archit . lntrod. 17 Ornamented with a suc- 
cession of zigzags and beak-head ornaments, c 1890 Rndittt. 
Hav. iWcalc 95 Cat- Beam, or Beak-Head Beam .. is the 
hro'idcst beam 111 a ship, generally made in two breadths, 
tabled und bolted together. The forcside is placed far 
enough forward to receive, the heads of the stanchions of 
the beak-head hulk-head. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Uord-bk.. 
Beak-head bulkhead ’, the old termination uft of the space 
called beak-head , which inclosed the fore part of the ship. 

Soaking (bfkiij), vbl. sb. ff. Beak v. 1 ] The 
action of striking or seizing with the beak. 

1706 Phillips, B taking (a term in Cock-fighting), the 
fignting of those Birds with their Bills; or their holding 
with the Bill, and striking with the Heel* 18x9 Rees 
Encycl . . Braking in Cock-lighting. 

Soaking (bf kiij), ppl. a. [f. Beak p.i 4- -ino *.] 
Forming, projecting like, or furnished with, a beak. 
Bcaking joint : that formed by the meeting of 
several heading-joints in one continuous line ; the 
opposite of breaking joint. 

1667 Moxon Mech. Exerc . (1703) 130 The ends may all lye 
in a straight Line, that the straight ends of other Boards 
laid against them may make the truer Joint, and this they 
call a Beuking Joint. 1687 Holme Armory iu iii. 48 The 
Daubil . . of some called a Bcaking Glomaine . . is a long 
Apple, having a Beak or Hook, by which it hangs to the stalk. 

Boak-iron. Also p biok-, book-iron. fA 
corruption of Biokern ( « F. bigome , It. bicortna , 
an anvil with two pointed extremities), altered first 
in form, and then in sense, by popular etymology.] 
The pike or taper end of a blacksmith's anvil. 

1667 Moxon Mech. Exer. 11703) 3 A Black Smith's Anvil 
. . is sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak -iron, 
at one end of it. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 1 . 160 
The furniture of a blacksmith's shop . . comprising . . vice, 
anvil with bick-iron, etc. ibid. II. 39 A little beaked anvil, 
called a beck-iron. 

BeatteM (bFklts), a. [f. Beak sbA 4 -less.] 
Having no beak. 

1998 Sylvkxtee Du Bartas 11. iv. (1641) 999/9 Hence beak- 
less-Bird ; hence winged- Beast, they cride. 1870 Pail Mall 
G. 30 Nov., 0 dearest, sweetest of beakless singers t 

f Bea’knumt. Also beatment. Obs. or dial. 
Tperh. f. F. becquer to peck 4 -KENT. Cf. Prof. 
Skeat’s remarks on Peck (the measure).] *A 
measure of about a quarter of a peck.' HalliwelL 


1673 Depot. Yrk. Castle (i86x) 194 She gott a beakment of 
wheat flower. 1863 in Robson Bards of 'Dyne 959 The 
Farrier's cap Blew on . . Into a huckster's shop ft went — Now 
Martin's cap's a tatie beatment. 


wheat flower. 1863 in Robson 
Farrier's cap Blew on . . Into a huckster's 


of Tyne 95a The 
shop ft went — Now 


Beaky (brki), a. ff. Beak sbA 4 -Y*.] Fur- 
nished with or distinguished by a beak. 

1718 Pom Iliad x iv. 834 The ships, whose beaky prores 
Lay . . on the bending snores. 1807 Miss Broughton Hot 
wisely 1 . 69 Sir Guy Sumer, bald-headed, beaky, ill-natured. 

t Beal. *b\ Obs . or dial. [Apparently a variant 
of Bon. sb., which occurs in ME. in tne various 
forms, bfle, byil, bule, buyl t built , bile, biel, belt , heel, 
the latter apparently the precursor of the 17th c. 
spelling heal (if this does not rather represent the 


ON*, equivalent bey Id). For the further history, tee 
Boil.] A pustule or boil. 

riAOo Wyclip Lop, xiii. x8 (MS. D), The skynne in the 
whiche a bee! 1 ft r. bocche] is growun. 163a Sherwood, A 
beale, Pustule. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . (Morelb l s. v., 
Full or beals, pustulosns. 

t jA* Obs. var. Perl, baker's shovel. 

X998 Florio, Impatars , to put bread into an ouen with a 
bea le. iSo s.v. ImPalaio. 1 

N Beal (M, bwT^.S [Gaelic bM mouth.l 
Tlie mouth of a 1 highland) river or valley. (Used 
for the sake of local colouring.) 

x8x8 Scott Leg. Montrose III. 330 (Jam.) The different 
passes, precipices, conies, and beals, through which he said 
the road lay to Inverary. 


to Inverary. 

v. Obs. or dial. ff. Beal j/'. 1 ] intr. 
rate, to * gather.' Still in regular use in 


To suppurate, to 'gather. Still in regular use in 
Scotland. 

xflxi Cotgr., Bottlr, to beale. to matter. 1717 Wodmv 
Corr. <1843) II. 944 The remarkable instance of the adul- 
terer, to whom Mr. Feeble* said, 4 1 'his shall heal out of 
your breast I' Mod. St. Take care the sore does not heal. 

t Bsaling, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. Bi al 9 . 4 -ing.] 

1 . vbl. sb. Suppuration ; a 'gathering'; a boil. 

0x609 Montgomerie Poems (182c 215 Go to— what rek? 

And gar the healing brek. x6xx 1 'otcir., Hypopie , healing, 
or matter growing, or gathering in a crushed eye. 1703 
Thoresuy Let.. B filing, matter mix'd with blood runumg 
out of a sore. Mod. Sc. To poultice a healing. 

2 . ppl. a. Suppurating, ' gathering.’ 

Mod. Sc. To have a healing band lanced. 

Bealk : see Bklch. 

Be-all (b/'gl), sb. phrase. That which is or 
constitutes the whole ; the whole being ; a Shak- 
sperian phrase in common modem use. 

1609 Shaks. Mach. 1. vii. 5 That but this blow Might be the 
lie all, and the end all. xBso Gkn. P. Thompson Exerc. (18421 
I. 218 This is the end-all und be-all of the anti-liberal*' 
piety. x894 E. N bale Min. Canon ii. 30 With whom money 
was tho ' be-all and end-all of existence. 1 

Be&lme, obs. variant of Beam. 

Bt-a'ltared,/// a. [f. Be- 7 4 Altar ] Fur- 
nished or tilled with altars. 

1655. Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. vi. | 9 III. 471 See how the 
Church of Suint Paul was be-Altared in that Ago. 

Bealte, early form of Beauty. 

Bealy'e, obs. form of Belly. 

Beam (him), sb.l Forms : 1 bdara, a bom, 
beam, 3-4 bera, 4 5 beem, 4-6 borne, (5-6 Sc. 
beym(e,belm, 5-6 bealme), 6-7 beame, 6- beam. 
[Common Teutonic : OK. Mam 'tree,' ' plank,* - 
OFris. bdm, OS. b&m, Mm, M Du., Du. boom.OUG., 
MHG. bourn, Ger. baum ' tree ’ West Ger. 
mo-B. The East Ger. words, Goth, bagtn-s , ON. 
batfm-r 'tree,' though supposed to be identical, 
present phonetic differences of which no explana- 
tion has been found, and render somewhat doubtful 
the original Teutonic form of the word, as also a 
suggested derivation C which would suit the WGer.) 
from the vb. root bu-, beu -, « Gr. q>v (cf. tpvpa a 
growth), Skr. bhu-, bhaw- to grow (cf. Be). It 
remains uncertain whether the original sense was 
' tree * as a kind of plant, or ' tree * as a wooden 
stem, stock, or post : OE. had both meanings, but 
that of (growing) 1 tTee,’ the regular sense in the 
continental langs., is (exc. in a few compound 
names) lost in mod. Eng., where the word has re- 
ceived many transferred applications, among which 
that of beam of light, sun -beam, is remarkable ] 

I. A material beam. 


*of wood (actually or originally), 
f 1. A tree ; only in OK., exc. in the now unana- 
lysed compounds, Horn he am, Quickbeam, White- 
beam or Beam-tree, names of trees. 

8e6 Chart . Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 84 SilSaweardas 08 
Set scirhilta: on Sonas grdatan Wain. c 1000 Riddles (Grein) 
lvi. 7 lc blames nueg laSc for eorlum aeSelu r.ec^aa 
+ 2 . The rood-tree or cross. (Cf. 'hanged on a 
tree.’Wr/jv. -'o). Beam-light ; lighted candles placed 
before the rood. Fees of the beam : perquisites of 
the unconsumed remnants of such candles. 


10 Crist (Grein) 1094 He on Done hAlgan Mam ahongen 
warn, c xyM in Leg. Rood (1871) 146 Cristened we weore in 
Red ram, whon hi* bodi bleddc on be Beem. 1462 -83 Ord. 
R.Househ. 49 The Deane of the Chapcll hathc all the offer- 
ings of wax . . with the moderate fees of the beame . . wher 
the tapers be consumed into a shaftmennt. 1509 Bk. 
Founders' Comp, in H. 4 Q. Ser. 111. IX. 69 Payd for inakyng 


of viii square tap™ for the beme lyght of S'. Martf. . 
vs. iii }d. 1700 S tou>'s Snrv . (Strype, 1754) 1 . 1. xv. 74/9 The 
Cross and the Beam beyond the Altar. 


8. A large piece of squared timber, long in pro- 
portion to its breadth and thickness, such as is 
used in house- or ship-building, where beams form 
important parts of the structure : originally, the 
squared timber of a whole tree, but now used 
without any such restriction. The ordinary current 
sense : for naval use, see II. 

978 O. E, Chron., At Caine, .se halga Dunstan ana mtstod 
uppon anum beame. rxooo Ags. Gasp . Matt. vil. jMna 
gesyhst bone beam 00 binum agenum eagan. e sago Gen. 4 


BBAJf. 

Est. 1606 And step and sa)»an soSe drew, Fro 5 a erfle up til 
heuene bent A lead re stondea. tag K. Glouc. a 88 pc flor 
to brae voder hem . . Seyn Dunston by caa . . hente hym by 
a hem, and ysaued was. nus Cursor M. (Tnn.) 8781 pe 
beem [Cotton, balk] pat most be work sbulde bynde. 141^ 
Lydc. Pylgr. Sonde tv. HL (14831 59 A grate tre was hewen 
doune for to be made a beme. s 89 S Shako. John iv. iii. 199 
A runh will be a beame To hang thee on. s6ss Bible 9 
Kings vb 9 Let vs . . take thence euery man a beame, and 
let vs make vs a place there where we may dwell. 1807 
Crabbk Village 1. a6a Such is that room which one rude 
beam divide* 

b. with t-pccial shape or purpose indicated : 
r anther beam : one with it* upper surfaoS curving down- 
ward on Iwih side* from the middle. Collar-beam : a beam 
u*ed to join logethi r roof-rafter* above the base of the roof, 
acting either as a tie or a strut. Dragon-beams : a short 
piece of timber lying diagonally with the wall plates at the 
angle* of the roof, for receiving the heel of the hip rafter. 
Hammer-beam : a beam acting ns a tie, but not extending 
across the whole Mmn of the roof. Tie-beam: the beam 
which connects the bottom of u j>air of principal rafters, and 
prevents them from thrusting out the wulls. 

X734 Builder's Diet., Dragon Beams are two strong Braces 
or Struts . . meeting in an Angle upon the Shoulder of the 
Kingpiecc. 18x3 P. Nicholson Tract. Build . aai Camber- 
Beum* t those beams used in the flat* of truncated roof*, and 
raised tn the middle with an obtuse angle, for discharging 
the rain water towards both sides of tne roof. I bid. 299 
Dragon-beam, the piece of timl er which support* the hip- 
rafter, and bisects tne angle formed by the wail platen. 1845 
Gloss. Gothic Anhit. I. 317 In the Perpendicular style 
hammer-twain roofs were introduced. Ibid. The roof . . of 
Malvern priory bad a variety of cross-braces above the tie- 
beams cut into ornamental feathering*. 

0 . fig., csp. with allusion to the figure of the 
mote and the beam ( Matt. vii. 3). 

ICf. c xooo in 3.) XJ77 Langi- P. PI. B. x. 964 Sithen a 
beem in pine owne ahlyndeth pi-selue. a 1 999 Latimer Senn . 
4 Rent. 11845’ 314 Lcnni from your own beam* to make allow- 
ance for your neighbour’s motes. 1988 Siiaks. L. L. L. tv. 
iii. 16a You found his Moth, the King your Moth did see : 
But I a Beanie doe lindc in each of three. «*49 Dkumm. ok 
H awth. Hist. 7 *w. / V, Wks. 11711)74 Her team and prayers 
shook the Ktrungt<«t beams of his resolutions. 

4 . The wooden roller or cylinder in a loom, on 
which the warp is wound before weaving ; also 
called /iv e-beam, yarn beam, yarn-roll. The similar 
roller 'on which the cloth is wound as it is woven ; 
also called back-beam , breast-beans , cloth-beam . 

c 1000 Sttpp. sElfriis Glass, in W 11 Inker Vor. /187 Licia- 
torium, webbeatn. 138* Wvci if i Sant. xvii. 7 The shaft 
of his speer was us the beem ICovkkdai.k, lome) of wehsten. 
t 1440 Tramp. Tam/. 30/a Bee me of webstarrys loinc, licia- 
torium. 155a Hulokt, Beame of limber wherupon embro- 
derers . . do mile their wurke, ittgttnt, 1998 Siiaks. Merry 
W. v. i. 23, I feare not ( iolinb with a Weauer* beame. 1675 
Hoiiuk* OJyss. * 1677 k 2>i So I A Iwam *et up, and then 
begau to weave. 1831 G. Pohikr Silk Mautf. 915 The 
beam, or yarn-roll, on which the thread* are wound. 

6. The great timber of the plough, to which all 
the other parts of the plough-tail are fixed. 

rxooo jElfric Gloss, in Wfllcker Voc. A04 Burts, sulh- 
beam. CX450 in Ibid. ^69 Burris, the plowebeme. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 97/1 A beym of ye plwgh, hurts. 199a Warner 
Alb. Eng. viii. xliL (1597) 905 But to the Headland shall our 
Plough, vnlcs we breake our Beame. 1787 T. Jekklrson 
Corr. (1830) 135 The plough here is made with . . a beam 
twelve feet long. s8«b C. Howard Set. Farms < L. U. K.' 3 
The plough is of a right construction . . the lepgth of the 
beam is six feet six inches. 

6. The transverse bar from the ends of which the 
scales of a balance are suspended ; the balance 
itself. Often jig. with reference to the scales held 
by the allegorical figure of justice. 

14SO R. E. Wills ( 188*) 46 A beme bat y weye jwr-with. 
1903 Act 19 Hen. VII , vi, Deceivable and untrue Beams 
ana Scales. xj8x Lambardk Eiren. iv. xix. (1588)605 Let us 
holde the beanie, and put in bahmnee their reasons on either 
side. 17XX Porr. Rape Lock v. 73 The doubtful beam long 
nods from side to side. i8ob Rees Cycl. a.v. Balance , The 
beam, the principal part of the balance, is a lever of the first 
kind. 1875 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) s.v. Balance, The beam 
. . i* supported on a polished horizontal frame of agate or 
hard steel. 

b. Phrases, The common beam, the King's beam 
(/list.) ; the public standard balance formerly in 
the custodv of the Grocers' Company of London ; 
fig. on authorized standard. To kick or strike the 
beam: (of one scale of a balance) to be so lightly 
loaded that it flies up and strikes the beam ; to be 
greatly outweighed ; often fig. 

[xj86 Records Grocers' Co. Loud, (facsimile 67), Item pate 
a Tohan Rcche pour defendre le pursute dell Bern.) . 1448 
MS. Records do. 147 Weying the same marchaundise at 
ther owne beexnc, and not at tho commom beeme. 1494 
F abyan vil. 341 Than was layde vnto theyr charge, that .. 
they liadde alteiyd the kynges beame. Ibid. 391 The kynges 
bealme. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 79 To make the written word 
(a* it were) the standard or the king* beame, by which to try 
all doctrine. 1647 Ward Simp. Cooler ifcK sin . . that seeme* 
small In the common lieame of the worla, may be very great 
in the scoales of his Sanctuary, spa Addison Sped. No. 
463 p 3 The latter, to shew its comparative Lightness, im- 
mediately flew up and kick! the Beam, i860 G. P. Morris 
Poems (ed. t$> 53 Wealth!-— a straw within the balance. 
Opposed to love will strike the beam, 
t 7 . The pole or shaft of a chariot. Obs. 
x6ob Chapman Iliad, v. 736 The chariot's . . beam that 
look’d before Was massy silver. 1697 Drydrn Virg: Alneid 
xti. ( J.) Juturaa . , Forc’d from tne beam her brother's 
charioteer. 



8. Tanning , A block of varying shtfpe spSl 
which hides are fixed to be scraped or shaved. 

1675 Urr Diet. Arts III.93 The furniture in this dep*& 
■sent consists of a beam on which the leather 2s shaved, 

♦ 1 0/ other materials, 

t 9. A large bar of metal ; a piece of metal fu|i» 
filling the functions of sense 3. Ohs. 
r#S§ K. A£lkxkd Oms. 11. viii I 5 lliora sercnan heamaS 
. . ne mchtoii from Callucum Tyre forheernede weorhad* 
1317 Tskvira H/gdea Rolls Ser. V. 315 Hormisda lefte is 
Seynt Peter his chirche a kerne \trabem) of silver. 1397 
Hooker Eccl. Pol <1841) tv. I»is. f 5 A certain beam or 

F jKJ about seven hundred and a half in weight. iii| 
usciias Piter. 1 1. viL 130 A great e beams of gold. 

10 . The shank or main part of an anchor (Phillips 
1 706, Johnson, etc.) ; but according to Admiral 
Smyth, the stock. 

11 . In the steam-engine, etc.: A heavy iron lever, 
having a reciprocating motion on a central axia, 
one end of which is connected with the piston-rod 
from which it receives motion, and the other with 
the crank or wheel-shaft, to which it communicates 
motion ; also called working- and walking-beam. 

1738 Fitzgerald in Phil. Trans. L 737 [In] the fire-engine 
. . it was necessary to contrive some way to make the beam, 
•bo' moviug alternately, to turn a wheel constantly round 
oneway. 1(31 Carlyle Stirling in. ii. 1187a) 175, I saw 
half the beam of a great steam-engine . . cast in about five 
minutes. # 1884 Harper's Mag. Inly a 70, 1 The walking- 
beam which drives the side-wheels. 

12 . The main trunk of a stag’s horn which bears 
the branches or * antlers.' 

1573 Tuhhi.hv. / ’turrit 53 When the beame is great, burn- 
ished, .and not made crooked by the andyere. 

1 ayuw iWatrr P.) II ks. 1. 9 y/x A Bucket Hornes are com- 

r Mcd of Burre, Beame. etc. 1774 Golimm. Mat. Hist . 

11. v. (1869) 395 The fourth year that part [of the hom) 
which bears the antlers is called the beam. i86u C. Coi.lynh 
AW Dtrr il, The * beam/ or main horn, increases in sin . . 
as the stag grows older. 

1 13 . The part of a cock’s leg below the thigh and 
above the spur. Obs. 

1614 Markiiam Cheat limb. (16931 134 His legs straight, 
and of a strung beame. (So 17*7 in Uram.lv Pant. Diet, 
a.v. Cock.] 

11 . Nautical extensions of senses t, 3. 

1 14 . poet. A ship, a bark : perhaps, originally 
one made of a hollowed trunk. Obs. 

ciooo Riddles iGrein) si. 7 1c of fcflinum cwrfm brinies 
and hdames. 1309 Barclay Ship 0/ Pools *1570) 178 Howe 
Ihou thee aveniresi in holowe beaine To passe the sea. 

15 . One of the horizontal transverse limbers, 
stretching from side to side of a ship, supporting 
the deck, and holding the vessel together. On the 
beams : cf. on the beam-ends (sense 1 8). 

. 16*7 Cait. Smith Sr a mans dram. ii. 5 The maine beame 
is cuer nest the maine mast, where is the ships greatest 
breadth. 1784 Cook t’oy.i 1700) 111. 8oy Before we could 
raise the main task, the Dolpnin was laid upon her beams. 
1793 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 5 The ships built at 
Toulon have their sides, beams, decks . . from this Island. 
1873 Act 36 4 37 Viet, lx xxv. | 3 The number denoting 
her registered tonnage shall be cut in on her main beam. 
10 . Hence , The greatest breadth of a ship. 

*6*7 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. iii. 15 Suppose a Ship 
of 30 j. Tunnes be foot at the Beame. 1781 Nelson in 
Nicolas Dug. 1. 41 The Albemarle is not so wide on the 
gun-deck by four inches, but the same l>eain. 1873 * Stone- 
henge* Brit. S/or/s 11. viii. 1. 1 3 The shallow hull gave way 
. . to sharp bottoms, less beam, and a great deal of lead. 

17 . Hence designating the side of a vessel or 
sideward direction, esp. in technical phrases. Ixe 
or weather beam : the side away from or towards 
the wind. On or upon the {starboard or larboard ) 
beam : at some distance on the (right or left) side 
of a ship, at right angles to the keel. Abaft or 
before the beam : behind or before an imaginary 
line drawn right across the centre of the ship. 
Beam sea : one rolling against the ship’s side. 

x6s8 Dir.MY Jrul. 8 j You grit your chare vpou your beame. 
■791 Smkatom Edysrone /.. f 159 The wind .. wus but one 
point before our beam. 1833 Nl army at P. Simple < 1803' tot 
1 .uui on the lee beam ! 1836 — Afidsh. Easy xxx, The 
other frigate had passed half her length clear of the beam 
of the Aurora. 18B3 Fmuuok SkeUhes 07 The wind rose . . 
bringing . . a heavy beam sea. 

18 . Beam-ends, the cuds of a ship’s beams. To 
be, or be laid, on the beam-ends', to have them 
touching the water, so that the vessel lies on its 
side in imminent da igcr of capsizing ; jig. to lie 
quite laid aside, utterly at a loss, ham up. 

1773 Genii. Mag. XLlll. 3?t The gust laid her upon her 
beam-ends. 1798 Morse .-inter. Grog. I. 517 A number of 
large river cra.t .. on their beam -ends for want of water. 
1830 Marry at Pings than xxvi. Our first -lieu ten ant was 
. on his beam-ends, with the rheumatu. 184a Dickens 
Mar, Chuz. a 1. <P.) Tout was thrown upon his beam-ends 
a^tiin for some other solution. 

III. An immaterial beam, of light, colour, etc. 
IB. A ray, or * bundle' of parallel rays, of light 
emitted from the sun or other luminous body; out- 
streaming radiance. [Apparently this sense arose 
in OK. through literal translation from the 1 -at. ; 
not, Ko'wtver, as often thought, of radius solis * a 
spoke 1 , of the sun. but of eohtmna lueis a 'pillar * 
or 'column* of light; an expression used more 


then coos by fheda (e. g. HE. nr. xi) to denote e 
column or stream of light rising from a saints 
deed body, which jfilfred renders by swylce smnm- 
bJam, Also, in the poetical vevvion of Exodus, the 
pillars or columns of fire and cloud, are Mamas 
twhen ; the fiery pillar is wnldres blam, column 
pr beam of gloiy. bymende team, and in the 
metrical Psalms, fyrtn Mam a fire beam. We may 
compare the beam- or balk-like appearance of the 
illuminated dusty atmosphere of a room, and the 
representations of light from heaven in paintings.] 
<•88$ in O, E, Ckron. an. 678 Her ateowedc cometa . . and 
*ii monoaa mice moreen awilce sunn* beam 1 Batu. 


excelsam radiant is, /tamtam quasi 

nihta xehwylce, 


_ . J csoo nAgs. 

Ps. cv. 34 Her him ncode, nihta xehwylce, fyrenue beam 
lieforaa wisiaiu zaof Lay. 17887 pe leome ha strehtc west 
riht a scouen bmmen (zaps bemes) wet idiht. rsjag A. E. 
A Hit. P B. 603 Bryqt blykked be hem of k* brooe heuen. 
>878 Barbour Bruce xl 190 Arrays . . bkmknyt with the 
sonny* beyme. c 1430 Hymns Virg. ao8 pe brijt beemys 
blent my up. 1396 Hhaks. Merck. P. v. i. 90 How farre that 
little candefl throwet hit beames. 1864 Powxa Exp. Philos. 
1. 77 So were the Luminous Beams variously transmitted, 
refracted, or reflected. 1889 Tyndall in Fortn. Rett. a a8 
But wliat, in the first instance, is a beam of light ? 1 1 is a train 
of innumerable waves, excited in, and propagated through, 
an almost infinitely attenuated and elastic medium, which 
tills all space, and which we name the mthcr. 

b. Tlie appearance of rays produced by the sun’s 
shining upon mist through gaps in the clouds. 

1846 Ruskiii Mod. Paint. ( 1851)1. II. 3 L f 15. 9oq The ap- 
pearance of beams can only take place m a part of the sky 
which hns clouds between it and the sun. 


o. A radiating line of colour. 

X703PRTIVBR in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1953 The other [shellsl 
have red beams, which shoot from the hinge, and are broader 
nl the edges. 

20 . // ansf. A similar ray of heat. 

i860 Tyndall Gtac. 11. f 3. 944 Two beams of heat, fr m two 
distinct sources. 188s Longm. Mag. 38 In naming through 
the liquid layer, a beam of heat encounters the same number 
of molecules os in passing through the vapour layer. 

21 . fig. Kay, gleam, emanation: Eye-beam, beam 
of sight, a glance. 

1379 Coshon Stk. Abuse (Arb.) 33 Basiliskes . . poyson as 
well with the beame of their sigfite as with the breath of 
their mouth. 1587 Marlowe Dido in. i. 70b Imsi their gross 
eye-beams taint my lovers cheeks. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
11693) *35 A Beam of Truth from the Light of Nature. 174a 
C01 link Epist. 56 Bring No beam of comfort to the guilty 
king. 1818 Bvmon Juan 1. lxi, Her cheek all purple witn 
the beam of youth. 

+ 22 . Math. The radius of a circle, an axial line. 
(Translating L. radius . apparently from the asso- 
ciation of beam and ray of light.) Obs. 

1370 1 )kk Math. Prof. 19 Beames, or naturall lines. 1389 
Putti nmam hug. pttesie II. 11811) 81 The beame is a line 
stretching directly from the circle to the center. 1804 Wotton 
Archit. 111 Reliq. Wotton. ^67 a) 5a The Axel-tree, or middle 
Beam of the Eye. 

t 28 . Arch. (See quot.) Obs. 

*884 Kvpi.vn tr. Procures Archit. 130 Raies or Beames, 
which . . are those plain spaces between the Elutings. 

IV. Comb n oh beam-house , - knife , -man ^sense 8) ; 
beam-engine , -gudgeon ^ sense 11); beam-antler (1 a) ; 
beam-knee, - plate (15); also beam-arm, a crooked 


timber extending from the side of a beam to the 
ship’s side, in the wake of the hatchway (Adm. 
Smyth) ; beam-bird, dial, name of the Spotted 
Flycatcher ; beam-board, the platform of a steel- 
yard or balance ; beam-centre, the central pin on 
which the beam of a steam-engine works ; beam- 
oompasa, an instrument consisting of a wooden or 
brass beam with sliding sockets, for drawing larger 
circles than an ordinary pair of compasses can 
describe; beam -ends (see 18); b ram-feather 
(sec quot.); beam-flat^ ?a shark (see quot.) ; 
beam-like a., like a beam, of limber or of light ; 
beam-line, the line which shows the junction of 
the upper sides of the successive beams with the 
ship's sides : beam- trawl v ., to fish with a trawl- 
net of which the mouth is kept open by a beam. 

16S3 Cotkeram r.v. Pollard, *lleatno antler is the next 
start growing above the Brow antler. ettfip Kudim. Mav. 
(Wcale) 95 * Beam-Arm, or Eork-Btum, a forked piece of 
limber, nearly of the depth of the beam, scaruhed, tabled, 
and bolted, for additional security to the sideo of beams 
athwart large opening* in the decks, as the main hatchway 
and the maM-roomR. vt 66 Pennant Root. (1768) II. s6j 
Known in that county [York) by the name of the •beam- 
bird, becaune it ncRtlen untler the ends of beams in out- 
buildings, Ac. *78* Roy in Phil. '/Vans. LXXV. 40a A 
"beam-coin ptum, sufficient to take in twenty feet. 1488 Bk. 
St. A t bans A. vilj b, And oon prinduall feder of the* same is 
in the myddis . . that U called the *Remc feder of the tayle. 
17a* Bailey, * Besom-feathers (among falconers], the long 
feather* of a Hawk's Wing jin mod. diets.). 174a Baii.rv, 
*iHeamfisk % a sea monster like a pike, a dreadful enemy 
to mankind, seizing lilts a blood-bound, and never letting 
30, if he gets fast hold. >883 ilafper'a Mag. Jan. 074 f* 
"*he . . tip-cart . . makes its appearance . . ready to take a 
load to the "beam-hoane. sN| Sir R. Rezo Skipbuitd. 
viii. 145 And the *Beam-kitfV ends are welded on to the 
central piece, xfieo Quarlks Jonah (1638) 97 The great 
lMviathan set ope His *beame-fike Jawes. 18R0 Shell EV 
Sens. Plant 11, The bee and the *heainlike enhenteris. V884 
West. Mom. Hems 3 Scot, s/i ToTmnners. — Wanted, young 
asan as "Betunanan. 1814 Chatman Odpso. 1. 673 And hung 
them on a "beam-pin near the bed. sogt Ussmen Ann. v* 




\ Cmtml. 3 


1 960 The planet of Mevovno. 

star In tbesigne of Libra. i88| Fisheries i 
The rapid growth of ^ •beam-trawling. 
tBlim. sb* Only in phr. Bote of beam*, remedy, 
improvement, restoration. Obs. 

I Referred by MAtsner to Beam sbA a. taking the cross as 
typical of misfortune and distress. But may not bote at 
beam bas' repair of timbers,' used proverbially to signify 
repair or amendment of any kindfy 
1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 00 per he wist bote of beam, he 
went bat viage To William po rede kyng. ibid, xqj For selte 
is be kyng, of him is no bote of bcein. 

Beam (bfm), v. Forms : 5 boom, borne, 8- 
beain. [ft— OE. bJamian (given by Boa wot th on 
Somner's authority), f. Bn am sk/J 
I. From the ' beam' of light 
+ 1 . irons. To shed light tipon, irradiate, illumine. 
c Z430 Lffe St. Path. 86 (1884) 48 For aungels come from 
heuene and counforted hir, beaming bat place of derkenesse 
wyth vnspekable deerneiwe. 

a. Irons. To throw out or r'.diate (beams or rays 
of light) ; to emit in rays. Often extended by 
forth , out, in. Also fig. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parr. 30/j Berne lygthte, radio „ c ifiro 
South Serm. (1843) II. xii. 007 That Hod beams this light 
into man's undentanding. a >716 South Serm. IV. 9 (K.) 
(iod beams in peculinr evidences and discoveries of the truth 
to such as embrace ii in their affectioi s. c 1730 Shenstonk 
J.mte Of Hon. 187 The genial sun .. Reams forth ungentle 
influences. 1783 Buhkk Nab. A roofs Debts Wks. 184s 1 . mi 
W hat are the sciences they beamed out to enlighten it¥ 
1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos xviii 041 That eye which once 
beamed affection now raylesa. 

8. intr. To shine radiantly, lit . and fig. 

1840 S. Marshall Serm. (1641) o No cxcellencie .. 
like to that which beames out from God in the Covenant 
of grace. x8ao W. Irving Sketth Bk. I. 59 Her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles. 1839 Bailey Pestus i, 
Yon sun beams hotliest on The earth when distant moxL 
IL From the ' beam ' of timber. 

4 . To stretch (cloth) over a beam ; to use a beam 
in Tanning (nee Bkamino vbt. sb. a). 

I<388 Act 1 hliz. xii. | 1 Deceitful! persons.. doe vse to 
cast (Jie pieces of Cloth oucr a beame.. and doe by sundry 
deuices racke, stretch, and draw the same.) 1603 in M 
Riding Qr. Sessions Roc (1884) I. 9 Did beaine ten webhes 
of lynnen cloth of the lengdi of so viigatcs the piece. 1883 
[sec Beaming vbt. sb. v]. 

5 . To roll (yarn or warp) on the beam of a loom. 

1884 R- Arnold Cotton Pam. 34 The yarn, which has now 
become * warp,* is then * beamed. 

8. To shore up or sup|)oit by a beam. 

1338 l*ee Blaming vbt. sb. a). 

Beamed (b/md), ppt. a. [f. Beam sb l or v.] 

1 . Having or furnished with a beam or beams. 

a 1711 Ken Hynmothto Poet. Wks. 1791 1 1 1. 187 A Chariot 

..With Cedar beam'd, and wheel’d with spicy Wreaths. 
1863 in Derby Merc. 15 Feb., And the waves danced under 
their beamed bows. z8Ss E. Poyntkr Among Hills 1. iba 
The low-beamed paper-trellised ceiling. 

b. fig. ; cf. Bkam sb* 3 c. 

itfay Feltham Resolves 1. viii. Wks. (1677) is He that looks 
upon another with n beamed eye. 

2 . Of a stag : Having a hom of the fourth year. 

1373 Tvrbbrv. Veneris 51 Those be verie strong, bearing 
fay re and high headcs well furnished and beamed. Z637 B. 
Jonson Sad Shejbk. l ii. 116411 191 [The deer) beares a head, 
Large, and well beam'd. s8io Scoit Lady cf L. 1. yi, The 
antlered moiutrch of the waste. .Tossed his beamed frontlet 
to the sky. 

8. Arranged on the beam of the loom. 
z8S> L. Gordon in Art Jml. Must. Gated. vii**A These 
bobbins of yarn are then taken to die warping-machinc. .to 
make them into a beamed warp. 

4 . Having rays or beams of light ; radiant 
1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxxrv. 999 A bemad sterre, the 
wiuche darken calle Stella cometa. 1847 Crash aw Poems 1 30 
liroad-beam'd day’s meridian. t86a Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dial. I. 06 When hot-beam’d zuns do strike right down. 
Beu&er (bt-maD. [f. Beam jA .1 4 -kbLJ One 
who works with a beam ; e.g. one who arranges 
yarn on the beam of the loom. 

1879 Temple Bar LV. 453 You must find some one else to 
‘ *t tlie 1 


overlook 1 


4 &* v 


Graham in U , P • Mag . 


390, Crofters, boomers, weavers, and traders came f^r'i 

Be amflll ib/mfi l), v. Building. Also 5 
bem(e)fell. [f. Bkam sb. 1 a Fill v.] (See quota.) 
Hence Bea'mfl lling vbt. sb. 

c 1400 in Wfllcker Voc.h-yt Hee sugrunda , a bemfeDyng. 
1469 Maun. 4 Houteh. rixp. <18411 393 My mastyr made a 
couennunt wyth Sannsain the tylerc, that he scnalle per- 

S :te, and whighte, and bcmefdlc all the new byldyuge. 1794 
udders' Diet., Beaut Jilting \\\ building is plaistcrer’s work, 
and is the filling up the vacant space between the raison and 
l Iw roof. 184a uwilt A rehit.. Beam filing is the masonry 
brought up from the level of the under to the tipper sides 


(f.BKAMj£.l + -roL.] Luminous. 

a x6«i Drayton ix cited by Halliwfi.l. 

Beaanily (brmflii, adv. [f. Bravt + -lt*.] 
In a beamy or beaming manner, radiantly. 

a slus Kfatu To Byron (D.k Thou thy griefli dost dress 
With a bright halo, Miining beanuly. 

BttmittlU (bf ‘minds), [t Biamt + -»*»».] 
The quality of being beamy ; radiance. 

174a Richardson Pamela IV. 984 She . . gUdes along wnh 
hefpaler and ftrinter Buunmeaa. s»a Msa WairrNRY Odd 
or Amis xiiL 107 ltabcamh»eas.of red-gold, wavy hah- 



BSAjr-mus 


BBAimra. 

luinln (brmfa)> f «^/. il. [f. BcamwI 
JL. Emission of beams of light, radiation, radiance, 
sjjt TiaVnA Barth. De P. R.vm. imriiL^sn Lyghte 
b asubetmunce beyng m itseHe, and therof comyth bemynge 
, . pC other bodyea x66oW.S»ck*r Nonsuch Prof. 14 You 
do not look for to much splendor (Vom the burnings of a 
candle as from the beamings of the Sun. its) SihLiknr Q. 
Mab il 36 Whilst sum their mingling beamings doited. 

2 . The use of a beam: a. for shoring up or 
supporting: b. in Tanning (see quot. 1885), 
wnence attrib , as in beaming-knife, o. The roll- 
ing of warp, etc. on a beam. Also attrib. 

sgje Pauses. 197/e Beamyng knyfe for a tanner. 193! 
Latimer Strut. 4 Rem, (1845) 308 Here is much beaming 
and bolstering, and malefactor* do not tack their supporters. 
s8gs G. Porter Silk Mat ns/. no To roll regularly on the 
bam . . the different portions of wsrp threads . . is called 
beaming. 1879 Tempi ir Bar LV. 453 If you go to the 
bmuning-room. sffls Harper's Mag. Jan. 074/1 ‘ Beaming,* 
o f unnalring, derives its name from an inclined convex 
wooden form called a 1 beam/ on which the hide is spread 
during the operation. 

Beaming (bf miy), ppl. a. [f. Bran v. + -ihq 2.] 
Radiant, shining, bright ; often fig. 

tMj Milton P. L. ni. 695 Of beaming sunnie Rales, a 
golden tiar Circl'd his Heed. tSge Marryat N. Forster 
xxxvii, A beaming eye met his retunu i86g Geo. Eliot 
Romota u H, A broad beaming smile. 

Bcamuiglj, adv. If. preo. + -LY*.] In the 
manner of beams of light) radiantly. 

i66t J. Chandler Pan llelmont's Oriat. 094 Alcali, 
. . doth disperse its property even thitherto, beamingly 
onely. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 1 . v. 15* 
The iky is beamingly bright. xMd Mss. Gasksll Wives 
hr Dan. 1 . 138 Mrs. Kirkpatrick . . looked beamingly happy. 

Beamish, (bimif ), a. arch . : also 6 beamyaahe. 
[f. Beam sb.i + -ihhV] Shining brightly, radiant. 

1330 Palsgr. 305/3 Beamysshe as the sonne is, radieux. 
1870 L. Casroll Thro' Looh.-gtass, Come to my arms, iny 
b emnish boy ! 

Beamlees (bfmlfcs), a. [f. Beak sbA 4 - -less.] 
Without beams, ray less ; occas .fig. 

1679 Dryvrn (Kdifus i. L Wks. 1793 IV. 37$ A bald and 
beamlees Fire. 17x6 -38 Hervby Medst. (18181 968 At length 
all her fthe moon si beauty vanishes, and she becomes a 
beamlem orb. i8at Joanna Bak.uk Ld. John xx, The stony 
look of his beamless eyes. 

Beamlet (bfmltt). [f. Beam sb. 1 4- -let.] A 
little beam or ray of light. 

1840 Culprit Fay xxxi in N. Willis Loiter. Trav. II. ad 
fin.. Her eyes two beam lets from the moon. 1878 li. 
Philli s Poems fr. Sp. 4 Germ. 63 And all the glittering 
beamlets Deep in her bosom play. 

t Btamling (bf mlin). Obs. Also 7 -lin. ~prec. 

1398 Sylvester Qntuir. Pibrac in Dm Barias (16081 361 
What man wee call and count, It is a beamlingof Divinity, 
1633 Brathwait Soul's Sole -lave, Graces are divine beam- 
tins. 1(39 Lady Alimony in Hail. Dodsl. XIV. 305 One 
benmling to bestow On my obscur'd, once glorious, family, 
t Beamsome, a. Obs. [f. Beam sbA + -HOME.] 
Shedding beams, radiant. 

1393 B. Barnes in Farr .V. P. (184O I. 45 That I by them, 
as from some beainesomc lampe, May find the bright and 
true direction. 

Boonurter (b/'mstai). [f. Beam sb f 8 4 - -btkb ; 
cf. teamster .J The man who works at the beam 
in a tannery, unhairing the hides. 

*885 Harped s Mag. Jan. 974/9 The beainxtcrs. .lode as If 
theynad taken in a large week's washing. 

t Bea*matrlcL Obs. In phr. on beam strict \ 
app. ^ astride on a beam. 

1373 App. k Virginia in HaxL Dodsl. IV. t47 In hazard ho 
was of nding on beamstrid. 

Berm-tree. [Improper shortening of White- 
beam (tree), so called from the white under-surface 
of its leaves, which strikingly characterize it in a 
wind.] A tree [Pyrus Aria) related to the Apple, 
Pear, and Wild Service, bearing flat corymbs of 
flowera, succeeded by rich scarlet berries. 

1800 Sir J. Smith Eng. Flora u8a8> II. 366 Pyrus Aria, 
White Beam-tree, White Wild Pear-tree, wye Limdlby 
Nat. Syst. Bet. 84 The timber of the Beam-tree is invalu- 
able for axletrees. 1879 Prior Plant -n. 16 Without the 
White prefixed . . Beam. tree is a silly pleonasm, a tree-tree. 

Beamy (birni), a. Forms : 4 bemy, 6-7 
boamie, 6- beamy, [f. Beam sb. 1 + -y 1 .] 

1 . Emitting beams of light, radiant ; also fig. 

>998 Trsvisa Barth. DeP. R. vm. ii. (149$) 099 Eueryche 
rounde body ahd holowe and bryghte in eueryche poynt 
therof sendith a bemy lynp in to the mydle of that brygiite 
body. 138a Bentley Men. Mat rones 104 The beamie Sun 
large light doth giue. 184s Milton Animadv. Wka. (1831) 


gold so beamy bright. >8u Siibllry Q. Mob lx. (1853) 49 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

t b. tramf. Radiated, umbellate. Obs. rare. 

136a Turner Herbal 11. 79 b, The wilde carol hatha .. a 
•poky or beamy top lyke vnto dllL 

2. Massive as a (weaver's) beam ; ct Beam sbA 4 . 

1608 Dryubn ASneid xii. 841 The beamy weapon quakes. 
1718 Pops Iliad iil x8o In single fight to tom the beamy 
lance. 1809 Hsbkr Palestine 391 Leeds of the biting axe 
and beamy spear. (Cfi x Sam. xvii. y.J 

3 . Possessing full-grown horns : antlered. 

1697 Davos* Vbg. Georg, nt 605 Thou mayat .. beamy 
Stags in Toile engage. . nm Sorwkvilui Chase tu. 407 The 
RoyalS teg ., tomes high Us beamy Head 

4 >.Qf a ship : Broad in the beam ; cLBkam sb* 16. 

x88e Century Mag. XXtV. B71 The speed of beamy Vessels, 


« 8 fa G. tKvwe Norfolk Reads 4 Rim. vi 49 Tha yhekta 
used on Hiekltag were faaamy shallow boats. 

B— B (bib). Forms : i-s Man, 3-6 ban, 4 6 
bento, baan(e, ( 5 k*. and north, bain, bayn), 6-7 
baana, 6- bean. PI. beans ; in 1 btoana, 4 bane, 
banan, 4-6 banes, -ye. [Common Teut. : OE. 
dk*(fcm.>~ OHG.Abnx, rood.G .bokne, MDu. bone, 
Du. boon, ON. batm t-Ol’eul. * bound (atr. fern.); 
conjectured -by Kick to be for an earlier baima, com. 
with L ./aba, Slav, bobd. Old Pnusian babo : but 
phonetic considerations render this doubtful.] 

1 . A smooth, kidney-shaped, laterally flattened 
seed, borne in long pods by a leguminous plant, 
Faba vulgaris. 

The garden variety, or Bread-bean, is used, In Its green 
state, as a culinary vegetable, esp. in Britain by the poorer 
classes, as in the proverbial 4 beans and bacon ' ; Field- and 
Horse-beans, when ripened to a brownish-black colour, are 
used as food for horses aad cattle, and have also been made 
into bean-meal, used for coarm bread. 

c xooo Sax. l.etchd. II. 84 Geuim bean melsu e 1309 Canr 
do L. 6004 Whete A ooten, peseft and bene. 1379 Langl. 
P. PI. B. vi. 184 Lete hem ete . . benes and bran yhaken to- 
gideres. c 1394 P. PL Credo 7 8a A great bolle-full of benen 
were betere in his wombe. X475 Bk. Nebteese 69 Beuys, 
pesyn, and aveyn for horsmete. xfifix Turner Herbal 1. 178 
Beanes .. are narde of digestion, and make tmblesum 
dreame*. x8a0 Vrnnkr Via Recta i. 17 Bread made of 
Beanes in very drie. 1707 Loud. Gao. No. 4337/4 At Ham I 
.. are to be Hold, Garden Beaux. Gosport- Beans. 183a Veg. 
Subst. Feed ai8 In Barbanr. .stewed with oil and garlic, 
beans form . . the principal food of persons of all classes. 

2 . The cultivated plant that lieare this seed ; it 
has fragrant violet-tinted white flower*, whence the 
often-mentioned ' fragrance of the bean-fields/ 

940 Chart. Radmnad m Cod. DipL V. 963 Of Jristeltaige 
to beanleaxe. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. Do P. R. xvii. Ixiv, Betics 
[ed. i49| beenysj berc)> white floures. x6xi Cotgr. s. v. 


Click oe-time when Beanes doe flower. 


by the native practitioners of India in cholera. rxBBg Girt. 
Sc. I. 331/1 The organic acids . . of the coffee-beans. 

6 . Any object resembling a bean in shape, 
xflfix Holly bush Horn. Apotk. 38 b, Take the beanes or 
hindcrfallinges of Goates. 1807 Topskll Four./, Beasts 915 
The dryed beans of a Cutle fish. x88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Beans (Newcastle*, small coals. 

0 . Literary and proverbial uses: — 

a. in reference to a bean’s small value ; cf. straw . 

XS97 R. Glouc 407 Ai nas wurth a bene, c xuj Poem 

temp. Edw. //, xfvii, No rich man . . dredeth God The 
worth of a bean. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. lit. 14s Wright), To 
be corned in consistorie She counted noght a bene [v.r. 
russhej. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xv. (1483)0 Al my wyt 
auayleth nought a bene. 1348 Hall Chren. (1809) 600 Thei 
set not by the Frenche Kyng one bene. 18316 Hobbes 
Liberty etc. (1841) 496 But all this will not advantage his 
cause the black of a bean. 

b. in reference to the former use of beans in 
balloting. 

tjtoo North Plutarch (1676) 979 He was one year Mayor, 
or Provost of Athens • . He came to It by drawing of the 
Bean. 1803 Holland Plutarch's Mer. 13 Abataine from , 
beanes, he. Intermeddle not In the affaires of State. «66o 
Milton Free Co mmut . Wka, 1851 438 To convey each Man 
hie bean or ballot into the Box. 

0. in reference to the custom of appointing as 
King of the company on Twelfth-nignt, the man 
in whose portion of the cake the bean was foutftl. 
[Lauder's reference appears to be to this, though 
ne. seems to have confounded the 16th c. Eng. bean 
(b€n) with his own Sc. bane 9 bone.'] 

1338 Lauds* Tractate (1864) eg TUr kyngs k*i ar bbt 


, kyngs of barn; And schort wyl heir l«r« (yme be ffsim, 
maty, at Sudsiy 8 inNkjhols/’rYwr. Q. EEs. II, Cut the 
take: who hath the beam khall be xinge; and where the 
peest is she shall be quern. B848 Htuicx Hooper. 378 (N.) 
Beene's the king of the sport, s8gl Soyrr Paatropk. 35 
The cake wan often full of raisins among which one bean 


aud one pea were introduced. 

4 . in proverbial expressions. 

tgfia J, Hkywoou Pi wv. & Fpigr . \ 1867) B4 Hunger mekth 
hard beanes sweete. /but. $6 Alwoir the bygger e iteth the 
hesoL 1368 Marr. Wit 4 Wisd. 45 < N.) It Is not for idlenle 
that men so we beanes in the wind (/.#. labor in vain]. 
a xfieq Mr. M. Smith Scrm. < 1639' 178 Kuery ban hath hiq 
blacka B830GAI.1- Laurie T. 118491 II. l 49 Few men who 
better knew how many blue beans it take* to make five. 

II . Attrib. and Comb. 

7 . General relations: a. objective with agent- 
noun or vbl. sb., as bean-setter, -setting ; b. Instru- 
mental, as bean-election, -fed ( 1 589) ; o. aimilative, 
ns bean-ore, -shaped', d. attrib. (of the seed), as 
bean-bread, • b'Oth , - corn , -diet, -flour, -meal {a 1000), 
-water ; (of the plant), as bean-cod ( a iooo), -field, 
flower , -haulm, -honey, -husk. - plant , - plot , - rich , 
-season, -stack, - stubble , -weevil, -wood. 

r 1380 Wycuv IVks. 1 1880) 61 pei myjtten vnnepe before 
haue *bene>bred & watir or felile ale. xt«x J. Cunninuicam 
in PkiL Trans. XXIII. 1907 *Been, or Mandarin Broth .. 
made of the Seed of Sesamum. c xaso Pallad. on Hush, iv 
no Two basketftill of •‘bene chef. x8ea T. Mitciirli. 
Aristepk. 1 . v8t One much giv*n To a * bean-diet. s8ee 
Edits. Rev. XXXIV. 303 11 m folly of the "bean-election. 
1389 R. Harvey PI. Pore . (i860) 34 Forehome of my "beane- 
fed Teema. 1870 Monrib Earthly Par. 1 . 11. 434 Thy soft 
breezes blow Sweet with the scent of "bcanfields far away, 
xttse Healey St. Aug. City of God 164 Brutus., kept her 
feast . . with "beane-flowre, and boom, a s66x Holy oat 


Thomson Spring ik.) Where the breeze blows from yon 
extended field Of blossom'd beans. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 
1 1 . 1. viii. 31 It will grow verily, like the Boy's Beau, in the 
Fairy-Tale, heaven.high. 

3. The plant and seed of the allied genus Phase- 
olus, of which the best-known species are the 
French, Kidney, or Haricot Hean (P. vulgaris), 
and Scarlet Runner (P. multiflorus). The unripe 
pods of both, and the ripe seeds of the former, are 
used as culinary vegetables. 

{Navy Bean: the dried haricot. Pea Beau: a smalt 
variety of iu 

»S 4 * T urnrr Name* of Herbs (r88i) 75 Kydney beanes .. 
or arber beanes, because they serue to couer ail arber for the 
type of Summer. 136* — Herbal 11. 140 b, The vertues of 
Kidney beanes. The fruyt is sodden wyth the sede, and it 
is eaten after the mancr of a wurt or eatable herbe, as sper- 
age is eaten, xfita Sherwood lv. Bean, French, or Romaue 
Heancs. 1837 C arlylk Fr. Rev. II. v. ix. 309 She who has 
quietly shelled French-beans for her dinner. 

4. Name given to (he seeds of other plants, 
usually from some resemblance in shape to the 
common beau ; e g. Bgyptian or Pythagorean 
Bean, the seed of the Lotus ( Ndumbium sfecio- 
sum ) ; Bean of Moluooa, seed of Guilattdina 
Bonducella ; Bean of Bt. Ignatius, seed of 
Strychnos amara ; Tonka Bean, the perfumed 
seed of Dipterix odorata ; so too coffee bean, etc. 
See also Buck-, I .ocust-beak. 

* 39 * Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixiv. (1405)641 Beenys 
grows in Egypte . . wyth a heed as a Popye and therin beenes 
ben closid: and that heed is red as a Rose. 14A4 (Jaxton 
Curia ll 6 The benes of Pictagoras . . gafe better sauour. 
igi Turner Herbal 1. 193 The beane of Egipt is . . as- 
tryngent. x8si Cotgr., etnacarde, th' East- Indian fruit 


feast . . with "beane-flowre. and bacon, a x 88 x Holy hat 
Juvenal (1873) 93 The distilled water of N bean-flowcr!i. 
r 1000 Sax. Letchd. II. 84 Denim Mean mola. 1847 Gmrd. 
Chrom. 144 The fitness of "Bean- meal for cheap bread. X677 
Y arm anton Fuel. Imfrov. 18 His Creditors crowd to him as 
Pigs do . . to a *Uean and Peas Rick. s8aq Miss Mil ford 

1 '.V/. c __ r . . _i__ *1 


A stock of concentrated * bean soup was cooked. 1804 M nm 
Mirpoku Village Ser.-m. (1861 1 91 The obstinate bird run 
away beliind a "bean-stock. 1383 Jab. I Ess. Poetic b 8 Some 
bucklit on a ^bcuwcnl, and some 011 a bene. 

8. Special combinations : b«an-belly, a great 
eater of beaus, a nickname of dwcllcm in Leicester- 
shire ; bean-brush, the stubble of beans; bean- 
butter, a dish made from unshcllcd beans ; bean- 
oaper, English name of the genus /.ygophyllum. 
South African plants with fleshy leaves and flower- 
buds used ns capers ; + bean-ood, a bean-pod ; 
also apulied to a kind of river boat in use in 
Portugal; bean-crake, local name of the Corn- 
crake ; bean-dolphin, the aphis or plant-louse of 
the bean ; bean-fly. a beautiful insect, of pale 
purple colour, found on beans; bean-bull (*fc. 
bool), a bean-pod ; bean-mouse, name given to 
the Long-tailea Field-mouse : bean-pole, -atiok, 
(-wood, obs. ) f one used for beans to twine round, 
fig. a lanky fellow; bean-ahatter, ? bird-scarer ; 
bean-abot oopper, that obtained in rounded grains, 
by {louring it, when melted, into hot watcV ; bean- 
stalk, the stem of the bean-plant: so called in 
the fairy-tale of * Jack and the Beanstalk ' ; bean- 
straw, the dried stems of the bean-plant ; bean- 
vine, common name of Phaseolus diversifolius. 
See also Bban-kkabt, -ooobe, -thkb, -trefoil. 

1639 E. Leigh Eng. Deter. 114 Lciccfttershire . . yeeldeth 
great abundance of Peas and Beani . . innomuch that there 
im an old by-word . . Leicestershire "Bean-Belly. 1677 Plot 
Ox/ordsh. 040 Ploughing in the "beau-brush at All-Saints. 
135a Hulokt, "Beane butter, conchis. 1397 Gerard Herl'ali 
11. cccxxxii. 897 Called after the Latine * Means Caper, e xooo 
Ags. Gesp. Luke xv. 16 His wambe xefyllon of yam beau- 
coddumlr.r. bicn-coddun j Linditf. ( 7 .bean-tNelgum; Hatton 
G. bean-coddan. J 1815 M aakham Eng. Housew. il iL < 1668) 
59 A good simple Sallet is Camphire, "Bean cods, Sparagus, 
and Cucumbera 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 1 1789 1, " Bean- 
cod, a small fishing-vessel . .extremely sharp forward, having 
its stem bent inward above into a great curve. 1847 K. Sta Hyl- 
ton Juvenal 930 Give me a "beane-hull. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xv iii, He shall hide himself in a "bean-hool if he remains 
on Scottish ground without my finding him. X786 Pennant 
Zeol. (1788) I. 103 They are called "bcan-mice from the 
havoke they make among beans when first Mown. 18)37 
Haubuston Clechm. (iB 6») 137 Mr. Jeluet, a "bean-pole of 
a lawyer. 163a Chatman & Shirley Balt tv. i. To fright 
away crows, and keep the corn, "beamiliuiier. 1e 1800 (title) 
The Surprising History of Jack and the Bean Sulk. 1871 
M. Collins firry. 9 Merck. 1 . L 74 Jack's "beanstalk waa 
nothing to it. ib) J. Badcock Dem. Amusem. u Thrust 
a "bean-atkk into the ground, c 1388 Chaucer Merck. T. 
178 [A] woman thirty yereof age . . is but "bene-straw. 1838 
Hawthorne Amor. Note Bkt . 11871, 1. 103 Bean-vines run- 
ning up round the doors. 

Beanoler, -kler, incorrect f. Bkaetlis, 
Bffand, obs. f. of being : see Be v. 

Beane, variant of Bene. Obs . a prayer. 
Beane, beayne, var. of Bain a„ ready, willing. 
sum Chester PI. 1. (1843) 50 Lord, to thy byddinge I 
aa oeaae. Ibid. u. (1847) x8i Though I to synae were 
beayne «nd bonne. 

Bean-fbut. [Variously explained by the ap- 
pearance of beams, or of a bean-goose , aa a prominent 
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dish on such occasions ; connexion with ME. bet Mf 
4 prajer, request, solicitation' from the custom dT 
soliciting subscriptions, has also been suggested.]' 
An annual dinner given by employers to thefjT 
work |>cople. Hence Boan-feaster. 

iBSa Printing Time a ,13 Feb. a6/a A beanfeast dinner 
nerved up ut s country inn. 1884 Bath Jrnl. *6 July 6/1 
The annual grant of £30 for their bean feast. 1884 Coruih, 
Mag. Jan. 621 For the delecuitiuti of the bold beunfcanter** 
Bean-gOOIS. A specie* of Goose {Attser st- 
get urn i : see quotation. 

Pi.nnant Hoot. <x8»a> 1L 934 Called the hean goose} 
from the liken*** of the nail of Uie bill ro a home Dean. 
1863 Spring Lapi. 14 In I upland. . "bean, and white-fronted 
geese, flock in hundreds. 

Beaut, dial. f. of be not : sec Bk v. 

Bean tier, var. Bbhantlkr, Bay antlkr. 
Bean-tree. A name given to several trees 
bearing jiodded seeds ; e»p. the Algarroba or 
Caroh-tree v Ceratonia si liana ) ; also Swedish Bean- 
tree {Pyrus intermedia'), Australian Bcan-trce {Cas- 
ta nos per mum austra/e). 

1616 Slkfl. fle Mahkii. Count r. Farm 291 Deane- tree, or 
S. Johns -bread (bearing s long, flat, and broad fruit, like 
vnto that of Ca**ia)L 1834 Pringle Afr. Sir. 92 The bright- 
blussoincd bean-tree shake* Its coral tufts above (lie brakes. 

Bean-trefoil. English name of the Anagyris, 
a bushy shrub, bearing axillary racemes of yellow 
flowers, succeeded by narrow recurved pods. Some- 
times applied to the Buckbean (. Mcnyanthe s tri ■ 
foliata\ and formerly to the Laburnum. 

imx Turner Herbal 98 Anagyris • . maye be called in 
Kiiglishe, henetrifolye: because the leues grow thre to- 
gether, and the sede is muche lyke a bene. i6w Tore ell 
Serpents 7 73 leaves of lieeii-tnfoly drunk in Wine. inj 
Bradley Font. Diet., Bean-Trefoil, affords many tine 
yellow blossom*. 

Baany(brni),fl. slang, [f. BKAN+ -Y 1 .] In good 
condition (?likc a bean - feel horse) ; spirited, fresh. 

1851 Kingsley in l*fe (1877) I- *78 The very incongruity 
keep* one beany and jolly. 1870 Daily News 27 July 5 The 
hones . . looked frevli and beany. 

Bear (be*u), sbA Forms : I bora, 2-7 bere, 
(3 beore, 1 bore, 4 beeyr, 4-5 beere, 5 barre, 
beer, 6 Sc, beir, 6-7 beore, 7 bare}, 7- bear. 
OK. bera *OUG. hero, peso , MHG. ber % mod. (I. 
iir, MDu. bere, Du. been— OTeut. *beron-. The 
ON. bjdrn \—+bcrn-oz seems to lie an extended 
form. Supposed by Kick to be cogn. with L .ferns 
wild, as it 'the wild beast* of noithein nations.] 

I. 1 . A heavily -built, thick-furred plantigrade 
quadruped, of the genus Ur sits ; belonging to the 
Carnivora, , but having teeth paitly adapted to a 
vegetable diet. 

The best-known specie* are the brown bear of Europe 
(l/. arc to. r), the White or Polar bear (V. nuiritimu * ), the 
Grizzly bear (f/. horrtbilis or f. rorr) and black Hear (1?. 
American us) of North America, suid the Syrian Hear 
(F. Syriac us), mentioned in the Hlhle ; there are remain* 
of fossil npecies, some larger than any now known. _ 
e xooo vElkmil Oh O. T. in Sweet Reader 66 I>au id . . fce- 
wylde ftone wlldun 1 m: ran- c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, an 
Kelt man i« efned to |»c deorc he he nimufi after geres . . *11111 
here, sum lean. 1398 Tmevisa Barth. De J\ A’, xvm. liii. 
(14951 813 Whan hccyrs ben s\kc they *cke ample.* and 
dcuoure them. Ibid. cxiL 851 The beer call womlcrly stye 
vpon trees, c 1400 Auturs of Arth. x, Thu* were the gre- 
hondes a-gast of the gryine Ix-rr. ijoi Douglas Pat. 
'Hon. 111. xxvii, Dauid I saw day haith lyoun and beir. 1506 
Smash. Merck. IT, 11. i. 29, I would . . Plucke the yong suck, 
ing t ub* from the she Beare. 1604 Cam. Smith Virginia 

II. 24 Their attire in the skinnes of Heare*. 1733 Pars 
Horace * Sat. it. i. 87 TLs A bear's talent not to kick but 
ling, i860 ( tosse Bom. Nat. Hist. 6a The white hear seated 
on a solitary iceberg in the Polar Sea. 

b. in proverbial phrases, referring to the habits 
of bears, and to the obsolete sport of bear- baiting. 

A re you there with your bears f - * Are you there uguin, 
or at it Again V 1* explained by Joe Miller a* the exclama- 
tion of a man who, not liking a sermon lie had heard on 
Elisha and the beam, went next Sunday to another church, 
only to And the same preacher and the *anie discourse. 

1360 J. Hi-ywood Pros'. 4 Epigr. (1867) 17 With os good 
will a* a beare goth to the Make. Ibid. 54 A* handsomly 
a* a beare picket h muscles. 1389 Pappt w. Hatchet *1844) 
x6 Swarmd . . like beare* to a honie pot. 1601 Dent Pathw. 
J/sauen 6a To put his linger into the Lions mouth, und 
.. take the Heare by the tooth. 160a Fulbkckk ut Pt. 
Parail. 28 A man should delude honie with a beare. ^ 17x6 
Hailey a v., You dare ns well take a Hcur by the Tooth, 
That is, You dare not attempt it. 174a Richardson Pamela 

III. 315 O ho, Nephew! are you thereabouts with your 
BearVr 1810 Scott Abbot xv, 1 Marry come up — are you 
there with your Beam?’ muttered the Dragon. 1830 Mar- 
ryat Kings Own xxvi, As savage or a bear with a sore 
head. 1831 Gbn. Thompson Exerc. (184a) 1. 485 Not At to 
carry garbage to a bear, stgt Sat. Rev. 7 Aug. *30 You 
must not sell the skin till you have shot the bear (cl. Ill 

O. fig- 

c tajo A ncr. R . 90a Jte Bore [there, beere] of heui Slouhfle 
haucJ) |»eos hweolpes. c 1400 ApoL LolL 58 pe bere of 

S lotonie romis a bout, .for to fille pe wombe. 1991 Sirnirk 
\uines Time 66 What no we is of th' Assyrian Lyonessc f 
. . Wliat of the Persian Heare* outragiouflnesse ? 

2 . fig. A rough, unmannerly, or uncouth person. 
To pTay the bear : to behave rudely and roughly. 
Also in ohs. colloquial sense: see quot. 1832. 

1379 Tomkon Calvin* e Seem. Tim. 473A When we haue 
so turned all order vpsidowne. .there is nothing but. .play- 


ing the beare amongst vs. <731 CtfUTrar. Lett. III. cclxtl 
•09 The French people of learning . . are not bears as most 
of ours are. 183a Legends Lend. 11. S47 When I wm the 
youthful Bear— as the disciple of a Private Tutor is called 
at Oxford. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 51 This great 
soldier . . was no better than a Low Dutch bear. 

8. Astr. Name given to two constellations in the 
northern hemisphere known respectively as the 
1 Great Hear,' and 4 leaser Bear.' 

<398 Thkvma Barth. De P. R. viil xxxv, Alwey boo 
sterres wvndejt and turned rounds alxmic hat lyric, >at is 
calde Axu, a* a bere aboute |e stake. And perfore bat 
cercle is clepid be more bear. 1331 Rh ordk Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) *63 The monte northerly constellation is the lesser 
Beore . . Nigh vnto it is the greater Beare, t(xa Milton 
Penser. 85 Where 1 may oft uutwatch the llear. 1868 
Iajckykm Heavens ied- 3* jao Bel ween the Great Bear and 
Cussiopeiu is the Little Bear. 

4 . In New .South Wales, the local name of the 
Phaseolarctos , a Marsupial animal allied to the 
Phalnngers, called by the natives Koala or • Biter.* 
1847 Garfentek Zool. 6314 By the colonist* usually termed 
the native Hear or Monkey. 

6. Boa-bear : popular name of a species of seal. 
1847 Carpenter Zoo). | 309 Several species of Seal are 
known under the names of Sea- lion, Sea-Bear, etc 1883 
Flower in Glasgow Weekly Her. 14 July B/i. 

6. A rough mat for wiping boots ou ; a block 
covered with shaggy matting, used for scrubbing 
the decks of vessels. 

*788 J* Aiuin Manchester 349 The making (by blindfolk) 
of. . white and tarred bears, foot-cloths, etc. 1805 1 >. John- 
ston Serm.for Blind 20 Rope-bear* for cleaning the feet 
ut our door*. 

7 . A machine for punching holes. 

1869 Sir E. Risen Ship Build, xx. 446 The holes which 
coine in the plate-edge* are usually punched by a bear. 

b. Other technical uses : sec quot. 

>864 Reader No. 85. 903/1 A machine called the bear, 
which sheltered a number of archer*. 1871 Trans. Amer. 
Inst. Min. Engineers 1. 113 Metallic iron, not finding heat 
enough in 11 lead furnace, .rongeal* in the hearth, and forms 
what smelter* term 1 sows,' * hear*,' ‘ horses.' 

II. 8. Stock Exchange. A speculator for a fall ; 
i.e. one who sells sto.k for delivery at a future 
date, in the expectation that meanwhile prices 
will fall, and he will be able to buy in at a lower 
rate what he has contracted to deliver at a higher. 
Formerly , The stock so contracted to be delivered, 
in the phrase * to buy ' or • sell the bear ; ’ see b. 

| As applied to Mmk ihu* sold, bear appear* early in 18th c., 
and wu» common at the time of the South Sea Bubble. 
The term ‘ Itearskin jobber,’ then applied *0 the dealer now 
called the bear,’ make* it probable that the original phrase 
wan ‘ sell the bearskin.' uml that it originated in the well- 
known proverb,* To sell the bear'.* skin before one ho* caught 
the bear.' The associated Bull appears somewhat later 
und was perhaps suggested by bear. J 

a. 17x9 A nat. Change Alley [in N. 4 Q. 1876 Ser. v. VT. 
1 18 Tho*e who buy Exchange Alley Bargains are styled J 
buyer* of Beur-hkin*. 1706 1 >k Fok Hist. Dezul ^1822; 938 
Every secret cheat, every bear-skin jobber. 

b. 1709 Sti.uk Tatter No. t 8 P 3 being at that General 
Mart of Stock-Jobbers called Jonathan* . . lie bought the 
bear of another officer. Ibid, P5, I fear the Word Bear is 
hardly to be undenaood among the polite People ; but 1 take 
tbe tneuning to be. That one who ensure* a Real Value upon 
an Imaginary Thing, issaid tosella Hear. 1714 C. Johnson 
( ounfry Lasses 1. i, Instead of changing honest staple for 
( lold and Silver, you deal in Hear* and Bull*. 17*0 Pore. 
laser. Punch Pinal in South-Sea Year I Globe cd.) 490 Come 
fill tbe South Sea goblet full ; The god* shall of our stock 
take care : Kuropa pleased accept* the bull, And Jove with 
joy pul* o(T the bear, xvax Ciubkk Refusal Wk*. 17^4 I. 
41 ( from end). And all this out of Change-Alley 7 Every 
Shilling, Sir, all out of Stocks, Tuts, Bui!*, Rams, Bears, 
and Bubble*. 1731 Baii.ky, Jo sell a Bear [among Stock- 
jobbers], to sell aTiat one hath not. _ 

O. 1744 Land. Mag. 86 These noisy Devotees were false 
ones, and in Fact were only Bulls and Hears.' 176a Cent/. 
Mag. 18 In contracts for tunc, he who contracts to sell is 
culled the ticar. 1863 Standard 23 Feb., The * bear 1 party 
at the Paris Hourpe plucked up courage to-day. 1881 
Chicago ’J 'imes 30 Apr., Tho bears made a strong fight 
against an advance. 

III. Comb. 0 . General relations, chiefly altrib., 
as bear-dance, fight, - hide , - kin , - meat , - whelp . 

0930 A ncr. R. 202 pcs lasle bore hweolp is grimmest of 
alle. Ibid. 296 pe deouel is beorekunnes. 1388 Shaks. 
Tit . A. iv. i. 96 But if you hunt these Beare-whelpcs, then 
beware : The Dam will wake. 1819 Scott Betrothed (i860) 
349 Stretch thyself on tbe bear-hide, and sleep, ifiifi Kane 
Ant. Exp. 11. 311 Bear-meat, Heal, walrus. 1839 Mashon 
Milton 1. iv. 113 Dancings, bear-fights, cock-fights, etc. 

10 . Special combinations: t bear-ape, obsolete 
name of an American ape (see quot.) ; bear-bait 
« Bear-baiting ; bear-brat, contemptuous epi- 
thet * bear*s cub ; bear (*e) -breech, popular name 
of the genus Acanthus , Brank -ursine ; bear-bag, 
variant of B 0 G-B 8 AR ; t bear-claw ( - bear's- 
breeoh) ; bear-dog, one used in hunting or bait- 
ing bears ; bear's-ear, popular name of the Au- 
ricula (sense 3) ; befcrikfear saaiole, herbalists' 
name of Cortusa nsatthfoli ; + bear-fbll, a bear- 
skin; bear-garden, a place originally set apart 
for the baiting of bears, and used for the exhibi- 
tion of other rough sports, fig. a scene of strife 
and tumult ; be&r'a-garlio, popular name of AU 
Hum Ursinum or Ramsons; bear*s-greaee, the 
fat of the bear, used esp. in medical and cosmetic 
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preparations; bear-fcoond (~ bear-do^; beer- 
leader, formerly a ludicrous name for e (ravel- 
ling tutor, cf. sense a above; bearU-muQk (see 
quot.); bear-play, rough tumultuous behaviour; 
bear-warden *» Bear- ward ; fbear-wolf, a vigor- 
ous term of opprobrium 4 f bear-worm, obsolete 
name of a hairy caterpillar, or • woolly-bear.' 

Also Bkar-baitino, -dkkry, -foot, -skin, -ward. 
1607 Toiniai. Fonrf. Beasts 15 Of the * Bear- Ape Arc- 
topithecui. Hi* belly hangeth very low, his head and face 
like unto a child*, c 159s in Chef ham Misc. V, Maigamv*, 
rufchhearings *bcarebaue*. 1383 Stanvmurbt Epitaphs 
1x9 Thee ^bearbrat boucher thy corps with viUenye mah- 
Sled. 1965 Golding Ovid's Met. xm. U593) 3*5 A traile ol 
flowres of ^Ixearbrich. 1736 Bailey Hauseh. Diet. 7 s * Bears 
breech or Hrank Ursine, is an herb of singular use in phy- 
sick, for . . the gout and enunp. 136a J. Hkywood Prov. 4 
Epigr. 11867' 194 They put on blacke scrafs, and go like 
* beare buggis. 1389 Fleming Virg Fclog. iii. 8 Compassed 
about the eares with tender *bcnre-claw [leaucsl. 1673 
Land. Can. No. 763/4 A Blew luinded *Bear Dog of about 
three quarter* old. 1397 Gkrard Herball 11. cclxii. 640 There 
be diuers sort* of Mountainc Cowsli|», or * Heart* rare*. 
1671 Grew A nat. Plants 1. (1684) 31 Sometimes single, as 
in * Beare*- Ear*, r 1390 Will. Paleme 9430 Wi]» hem bo|w 
*bere felles hei l»ere in here nr me*. >396 J. Nondbn Progr. 
Pietie (1847) 177 And go to the . . "bear-gardens . . where 
they lose their time, .and offend the laws . . of her majesty. 
*«7 . Settle Refl. Drydeus Plays 31 Our * Beargarden 
Duellers. 1743 Wesley in Wks. 1782 I. 439 One of them 
having been a prize-fighter at the * bear-garden. 1803 
Bristkd Pedes t. Tour 11. 54 j Squabbles and boxings . . 
rendering the place more like a * bear-garden than a hall of 
instruction. 1611 Cotor., Ail d'msrs. Ramson*..* Beare.* 
garlickc. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 17 "Bear’s- earl ick, so called, 
nays Tabernsmontanus, quia ursi eo detect antur esqao 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 838 And evry tole in "beres green de- 
foule. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 103 Wild Rose leaues re- 
duced into a liniment with * beare* grease. 1843 Thackeray 
Irish Sit . Bk. 11863' a86 A tuft on llic chin may be had at a 
small expense of *bear’s greu>e, by jierHons of a pro|»er 
age. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 111. 1. 80 '1‘he Wolfhound* 
shall fall suppressed, the *bearhounds, the Falconry. 1749 
li. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 202 (1834) 1 1. 283 She take* me 
for his "bear-leader, hi* travelling governor. 1846 Clarke 
in Jrnl. R. Aerie. Soc. VII. 11. 317 The 'dead peat,' com- 
monly called ** bear’s muck.' <883 Pall Mali (V. 14 June, 
That the university would not degrade itself in the eyes 
of the visitor* by "bear-play. 1884 H km ant in Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 343 The "bear- warden’s fiddle. 1345 Brink low 
Coiuptaynt < 1874 • 8o Tume your chaun tries and your obhetc* 
from the profite of these "berewolue* whelpc*. 1608 Tor- 
sell Serpents 667 These Caterpillar* . . by reason of their 
rnughnesse and rugged n esse, some call them *bcar-worni». 

Bear (liDj), shy l* onns : i 9 bore, 6 beir, 
6-8 beare. beer, 7 bar, 8- bear. [OK. b%to 
(iTiasc.^:— 1 OTeut. *bariz- (nciil. ’, found m Gothic 
in the derivative barizeim , a«lj ' made ol barley.* 
The thematic z of OTeut. wa* mistaken for the 
inflexional z of the noin. masc., and the noun be- 
came niasc. in OK. ami in ON. bar-r : cf. attic.] 

1 . Harley: the original Knglish name, in later 
times tetaiiied only in the noith. and cap. in Scot- 
land ; hence spec, applied to the coarse variety 
( Horde um hesastichon or tetras/ichon ), with six 
(or four) row s of grain hi its ear, till lately chiefly 
cultivated in the north ; also distinguished as bear- 
barley and bigg. Knocked bear : pounded barley. 

<■9 30 L.indisf. Gosp. John vi. 9 Fife hlafns hero and tuoefce 
fisces. < 975 Rushw. G. ibid., Fif hlafns of here. 1 1000 
41i.Hnc(»/rtw.(Z.i ii Ordeum, here. <1 1300 Cursor M. 13506 
Tint fiM-he* and hue laues o here. 1340 Ayeub. 141 pe 
as*c of j»e melle. .a*c blepdiihe lu?r.> liere asc huete. * *4^3 
Wyntoijn ( 'ron. mi. x. 521 A Boll of Here for awcht or ten 
. .saw ld wei |jcu. 1*1370 Leg. Bp S.Andr. in Scot. Poems 
itth C II. 32A To crave there debtis; For kaill, caudle, 
and knocked lieir. 1570 Holinsheo Scot. Chrou.lt 806) I. 

8 Abundance of barleic which the Scots call beir. vnu Pen- 
NANT Tours Scott. (1774' 245 Thatched with the Straw of 
beurpulled up by the roots. 1799 J . Robertson A grit,. Perth 
153 Bear-barley or big, which consists of four rows in the 
ear. 1800 Scoi 1 Monast. 1 The feuars raised tolerable bear. 

2. altrib., ns in bear •awns, - bannock , - bread , 
-corn, -Hour , -meal ; bear -seed, the seed or sow- 
ing \pbs.) of bear. See also Bkah-bine ; and efi 
Barn, Barton. 

c 750 l.indisf. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 Cla*nsc3 ber-ern yel bere- 
flur hi*. r 1350 Description of Pedder Coffeis (Batin. 
MS.), And beirDOimokis with thame tliay tak. 1387 Acts 
Jas. VI (i8xa) 417 (I am.) Thairefter the Sesriotin . - to ry*e 
and vncance be for the beirseed during the moneth of Maij. 
1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Espetta , beere corne Spelt a. 
tea. 1601 H oli.and Pliny 1. 559 The Beare com or bearded 
Far. ( x6oo Z. Boyd Zion’s P 'lowers 1185*) zoo Where 
pinch’d with want the Bar bread thou ahalt cate. 1733 
Scots Mag. XV. 54/a Bear-meal 7 d. 
f Bear, sb.z Obs. [f. Bear v.l] 

1. - Bearing vbl. sb. 2 ; behaviour. 

a 1400 Chester PI. 106, 1 wotte by (hi* bolster* beore That 
tribute I nutate pnye. 

2 . Pressure, thrust. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk £ Sefv. 72 The pent or bear of it 
beneath was nothing at alL Ibid. 122 The spring, .may, 
by ft* bear or elasticity hitch it foiwanls . . creeper-like. 

B6W (bc*j, bl«j), sb.4 Obs. or dial. Forms: 
4*6 bere, 5 bare, 5-7 beerfe, 6 beere, her, 6 7 
beier, 7-i bier, 4- beer. [ME. ben. cognate w. 
LG. biirt, adopted also in mcxlG. as bUhre. Of ob- 
scure origin ; Grimm's derivation from OHG. bur- 
Jan, burren to raise, is not satisfactory.] A case 
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BIHAR. 


n»m. 

or covering for • pillow. Usually Pillow-bbub, 
q.v. 

*j8f Chaucer Bk. Ducket** *54 Many a pillow and every 
bate, Of cloth of Raines to slope on soft 1494 Qrd. a. 
Houtek. 1 as Kvary pillow two bares of raynes For every 
pillow two Dearea. 15*0 Bury Will* <1830) 116. 1 beqwetbe 
to Fraunces Wiethe, .fy pelowa w 1 the faerya. 164s Chrpn. 
Pr*t . Snatheus* in Jrnt. Statist. Sec. (1858), 7 linen pillow 
beam, 8s. tyu Lend. 4 Country Brew. 1. (1743.1 36 A Bag, 
like a Pillow-bear, ilfo Hood Points (1664) alto Right 
beautiful the dewy meads appear. .What then,— if I prefer 
my pillow-beer? 

tB#AT, sbfi Obs. rare ; also boro, bier. [Coen, 
w. ON. lira wave, billow, peril, f. berja to strike, 
dash.] A wave, a billow. 

saga Lay. 1341 He heh<e - . seyles dniwe to toppe leten 
lade )wn« wind passi oucr bierea (1*09 uftenl. Ibid. 38077 
pe beare* me hire bi-nome. Ibid. 98635 A. .sort hot Wamln 
mid fte] bares. 

Bear (be«i), v.i sir. Pa. t. bore (bo*i), Pa. 
pple. borne (b5<un\ bom (bpin). Forms: Inf. 
1 ber-an, (a beor-en, bor-en), 2-5 ber-on, 
3-6 ber-e, (4 berne, bem\ 4*5 bar, 5 beere, 
Sc. 5-6 beir(e, 5-7 bearo, (5 8 bare, 6 baire, 
berie), 6- bear. Pa. t . 1-2 b«r (//. b£ron), 
2-5 bar, bar (pi. beren), 4 3 bare, 4-8 bare, (4 
beir, beere, baar) ; 5- bore {rare till c 1600), o 
boore ; Sc. 5 bur, 5-0 buir, 6-8 burn ; (5 baryd, 
7 beared). Pa pple. 1-4 boren, (4-3 borinte, 5 
borun), 4-7 born ( rare), 5-7 borne (usual \ ; also 

2- 4 iboren, 3-5 ibore, ybore, ibor, (,5 ebore), 

3- 8 bore, (4-5 bor, 6 arch, yborne, ybore), 8 9 
borne, born differentiated. [Common Teut., and 
Aryan : OE., OS., OlIG. ber-an , ON. ber-a, Golh. 
hair -an OTeut. stem her- — L. fer-, Gr. <p*p~, Skr. 
bhar-. (The compound form, Goth, gu-bairan, 
OHG. ga-beran, OS. gi-beran, OE. geberan , ME. 
Ibebb, is in some of the longs, more usual than 
the simple verb: cf. MIIG.^vAtw, mod.G .gebdren 
in sense IV). As the senses of carry a burden , 
and bring forth fruit or offspring, are both found 
in the word and its derivatives in the Aryan lan- 
guages generally, from the earliest period, it is not 
certain which is the primitive ; possibly branch 
IV preceded I in prehistoric times. In mod. Eng. 
the originally short vowel of the present has been 
lengthened by position (orig. ber, now be \i). The 
pa. t., in Gothic bar , pi. blrun, was regularly in 
OK. /*»■>*, bwron (Anglian bfron ) ; early ME bar, 
beren, afterwaids by levelling of sing, and pi., in 
south ber, beren . becren , in north bar{e, baren, bare, 
which became the literary form. The later bore, 
assimilated in vowel to the pa. pple., appears in 
w. midi, texts, about 1400 ; it was not general till 
after 1600; the Shaks. folio of 1623 has bore and 
bare , but the Bible of 1611 only bare. The cor- 
responding Sc. bare, buir (pointing to earlier o) is 
found in 13th c. As to the two lorms of the pa. 
pple., borne, born , see 44 below. The M E. iboren 
may also be referred to the derivative Itikre (see 
above), which cannot be separated in sense from 
the simple verb.] 

Main senses : I. to carry ; II. to sustain; 111 . to 
thrust, press; IV. to bring forth. 

I. To carry ; with its transferred and fig. senses. 
1 . frans. To support the weight of (anything) 
whilst moving it from one place to anotner; to 
carry. Now usually restricted in prose to the carry- 
ing of something weighty or which requires an effort. 

a 1000 Beownff 96 [Hie hinal leton holm ueran, zeafon on 
aarsccg. 1154 O. E. Chrou. < Laud MS.) an. u« Wua ana 
hare his byrthen. cxuoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 Hie . . beren 
on here honde bloat me. r 1350 Gen. 4 Sr. 309 God bar 
him in-to p&radi*. c *380 Wyci.if Df Ps. Freri* xxii. Wks. 
(1880) 307 Boren ahoute wip windfc. r 2389 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 943 On his bak he bar . . Anchise*. c 1400 Maundev. 
xvi. 173 Men . , bceren his body in to Mesonatayme . . and 
aftre he was b rough te thidre agen. <*1450 Bk. Curtasve 1. 
114 With mete ne here py knyfe to mowtlie. 14I1 L ath. 
Angl. 98 To here, baiulare, for tare, sjtt Shaks. L.L.I.. 
iv. lii. 17 She hath one a’ my sonnets already, the Clowne 
bore it, the foole sent it. a i6a« Fi.ktciier Eld. Brother 1. 
ii, Court-admirers, .ever echo him that bears the bag. 1704 
Swirr Butt. Bks . (17x1) 956 The other half was lion) by the 
frighted Steed thro the Field. 1740 Johnson Drake Wits. 
*787 IV. 433 Over his head was bom a rich canopy. iti6 
J. Wilson City of Plague 1. ii. 138 The wretch who bore 
them in her womb, xtao Scott lvankoe vlii. He was borne 
senseless from the lists. 

b. absol. To carry burdens. 

1503 Siiaks. Rich. II, v. v. 90 Forjnuencssc, home : why 
do I raile. on thee, Since thou. . Waal borne to bearef 2622 
Bible Gen. xlix. 15 He . . bowed his shoulder to beare. 

o. To lift, raise, or keep up (a thing) while 
moving it. Obs. or arch. 

1976 Banister Hist. Man iv. 6a These two muscles baire 
the hand vpward. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exere. (1703) 08 
When he draws back his Saw, the Work-man bean it lightly 
off the un-sawn Stuff. Ibid 170 To bear their Work off the 
Cheeks of the Lathe. 

d. Backgammon : To remove a piece at the end 
of a game. Also absol. 

196a J. Hvywood Ptw. 4 Epigr. (1867) 109, I will no 


move play at tables with thee : When wee come to befcr- 
yng, thou begyleat raee. In bearyng of thy men. Ibid. 1x0 
Rene other caste thou nearest a man to many. 1748 Hoyle 
Backgammon in Penny CycL III. 340/3 If you boar any 
number of men, before you entered a man taken up . . such 
men, so borne, must be entered again in your adversary’s 
tables. 

to. To take ai a companion, take along with 
one ; to carry as a consequence. Obs. 

1996 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. a After that he had fair© Una 
lome. .And false Duessa in her sted had borne. *®°7 Siiaks. 
Timon 1. L 131 His honesty rewards him in it selfe, It must 
not beare my Daughter. 

f. Tobear act oss : to support (things) going across. 
2860 Tyndall Glue. 1. 9 11. 75 Finding a bridge which 
bore us across the crevasse. 

2 . fig. Said in reference to things immaterial, or 
to ideal carrying. 

c isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 We a}en to beren ure 1 our.nl 
ihesu crist on heorle. c xaso A ml r. R. 494 Noufter of be 
wu mine u tie beren.. none idele talon. 0x300 Cursor At. 
3201 Kill fer about men bar his name, esyoo Men h. 4 Son 
in Halliw. Sugg P. 33 Tliere was not 0011 man in all thys 
londe that bare a bettyr hrcdc. 199a Hijloet, Beare tale or 
tidynges. 1577 Holinsiimi CAnm. 111 . 831/3 This pope 
l.eo. !bare but seauen and thirtie ycercs of age. 1739 Pol*K 
Odyss. xvt. 169 To the Queen with speed dispatcnful liear 
Our safe return. xy68 Hi.ackstonk Comm. 1 1 . 942 The an- 
cestor, during his life, liearelh in himself nil his heirs. 1809 
South ky Madoe in Aat. ii. Wks. V. 913 (HeJ seem’d to bear 
at heart Something that . rankled there. 1879 M aci k ah 
Celts v. 79 Another . . incident, which bears internal evi- 
dence of high antiquity. 

b. To bear in mind: to carry or keep in re- 
membrance. 

Balk God’s Promysex 1. in Dodsley (1780) I. 19 To 
benre in myndc. .The brute of thy name, 2939 Taverner 
Erasin. Prov. 90 Worthy . . to be continually borne in 
mynde. t8$a M'Cullocii Taxation 11. iv. 199 It should .. 
lie borne in mind thnt this is nut a mere agricultural ques- 
tion. 1895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 313 He promised to 
bear the subject in mind. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . tv. 106 
Bear what I say in mind. 

O. To bear witness , record , testimony : to testify. 
a syoo Cursor AI. 6478 Ne ber bon witnes nan but Iclc. 
2340 Hampole Pr. Conic. 585 Als be buk says and bers 
witnes. xpA Tin dale John viii. 14 Though 1 beare record© 
IWyclif witnessyng, Rhem. testimoniej or my selfe, yet my 
recorde is true, xtfxx Bible Ex. xx. x 6 Thou shall not 
benre false witnes against thy neighbour. 2671 Milton 
Samson 1749 [HcJ to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously. 9848 Macauiay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
508 Titles, .against which he had often borne his testimony. 

3 . With extension, and in phrases ; both in lit. 
and fig. sense. 

a. Extended by various advbs., ns about , away, 
off, ottf, etc. Sometimes with specialized seme, as 
To bear away : to carry away as winner; fto carry 
away in the mind (a thing learned) ot>s. To be 
ftorne away : i. c. in opinion by feeling, impulse, 
etc. + To bear forth : to cany out, conduct 4a 
matter) ; to develop. To bear off : to carry off ns 
winner. To bear out: To pretend, give out (obs.)\ 
to extol (obs.)\ to support, hack up, corroborate, 
confirm ; to be responsible for {obs ). f To bear 
aver : to transfer ; to carry over, hold over to a later 
date. To bear up: to carry, holding up (a train, etc.) 

xSfl3 Lamh Elia Ker. 11. xxiil. (1865)396 To bear* about the 
piteous spectacle of his own self-ruins. 184a H. K. Manning 
Ser/n. (1848) 1 . 317 The dying body we now liear* about. 
r 1450 Rob. Hood (Kitton) 1. 1. 1x32 And he that sliotcth 
alder best The game shall here* away. 1930 Pa use r. 449/1, 

I beare* awaye as a well wyited chyide doth© his lesson, Je 
apprens. 1589 Putticniiam Eng. Poetic 5 Easier to beare* 
away and be retained in inemoric. X711 Sped. No. 548 p6 
Such tragedies ns ended unhappily bore* away the prizes. 
xBoa Mar. Kdokworth Moral T. (i8t6) 1 . xiv. 114 Borne* 
away by their prejudices. C1460 Bk. Quintessence it 
It tieritn* for)* put blood nnoon aftir into fleisch. 1631 
Wkevkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 312 This Duke had borne* forth 
his youth with better respect then Prince Henry his brother 
had done. 18x3 Scott Rokehy in. xxvi, We are enow to 
storm the hold, Bear* off the plunder and the dame. X485 
Caxton Paris 4 V. to Somme were that bare* out the. 
beaulte of the xyster of the Kyng. 1930 Pauk;r. 450/a l*his 
felowe heard h* it out, as he were a great gentlyman. 1351 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. 198 He helpeth and beareth* out 
simple wittes. x6x8 Boi.ton Flows K 1636) 153 Thou didst 
defend thy selfe . . against that people which had ull the earth 
to backe, and beare them *out. XM9GAUI.K Pract. The. 334 
Yet lie hearts* out, As he’d preuent, or pittie the disaster. 
x8m Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. fi8i6) I. xix. 166 You think, 
I suppose, that your friends. . will bear you" out. 1867 Frkk- 
man Norm. Como. 1 . vi. 441 A splendid panegyric which is 
fully home* out nv his recorded acts. 138a Wyclif Ecclus. 
x. 8 Rewme fro folc in to folc is bom* ouer. — Prov. xxix. 
xx A wis man berth" ouer, and kepith vnto afterward. 148a 
Monk of Evesham 1 1869) 40 They ware bore* rppe an hy by 
the grete vyolente flamysof ficr. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 
xiiL 355 Game grace, .bore* vp her truyn. 

b. To bear the bell, coals , the cross , a fagot, the 
flower , the gree , the Palm, the prize , a Part , the 
stroke , the word : see Bell, Coalb, etc. + To bear 
low sail : to demean oneself humbly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13353 pa oper leonis . . wip paire hetied 
pai bare logh taile. tgax Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 5a, I had 
rather chop this Hand off at a blow . . Then beare so low a 
aayle, to strike to thee. 160a Carew Cornwall 135 b, Our 
Foy gallants, unable to beare a low aayle, in their fresh 
gale of fortune. 

f 0. To bear the face , the heart : to direct, turn, 
incline it. Obs. 


rxjpe Btket 334 The King also, .bar ldshuvte meet : to do 
ther Seint Thomas, c igag E. E. A Hit . P. A. 67 lowanie 
a foreste I bore pe face. 

d. To bear (< my one) company (fellowship obs.), 
a hand: to bring, give, lend it. f To bear one a 
blotv : to give or " letch * him n blow. Obs. 
a xaee Cursor AI. 13568 And quen he suld to metschip ga 
. . Alie pat felauschip him bare. 1933 Ln. Berners levies. 

I . cxl 133 We desyre you to here vs some company of 
armes. igax Siiaks. Two Grot. iv. iii. 34. I doe desire 
thee . . To beare me company, and uoe with me. 1847 W. 
Brownr Potexander 1. 116 Bajazet . Those him a blow that, 
in nil likelyhood, should have bereft his life, vjga Field- 
ing Tom Jones vn. vii. (1840)90 You have promised to hear 
me company. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Bear- 
a-fumd, a phrase of the same import with make haute . . 
quick. 1869 Dickknn Mat. Fr. vi. 307 Get him to bear a 
hand. 1869 Carlyle Fradh. Lit. 1 1 . vii. v. 990 '1 his pleasant 
streamlet, .lias borne us company for some time. 

t®. To bear \an, a , on) in hand[m Y. maittlenir , 
med.L. m an h ten? re ]: to maintain (a statement); 
maintain or assert to or against (a person); to 
charge, accuse {obs. 1*1540) ; to profess, pretend ; 
to assure, to lead (one) to believe ; lo delude, abuse 
with false pretences, f Jo bear in hand : to cany 
on, manage. 

f tjoo ticket 909 Wc wollcth the here an bond : that thu 
ert his traitour. c 1340 Cursor M. 1592a (Trin.) 5 e here 
me wrong 011 lionde. c 1988 Chaucer Man 0/ L. T. 539 
This false knight . . Hereth hir un band that sclie hath 
dun this thing. 2481 Paxton Lett . ju6 II. 90 The parson of 
Snoryng . . beryl h hy m a hand, c 1470 Henry li'atlai e l 
37 As ('on's Cornykle hers on hand. 1513 Douglas dCneis 
vi. xv. u>3 The hatelli* and the weir, (Juhilk eftir this lie 
liad to beir on hand. IS* Skki.ton Marnyf. 357 They bare 
me in hande . that 1 was a spyc. 1938 Mork Heresy** l 
W ks. 109/1 'l o dowte whitlier Luther himselfe . . wrote in 
dede so cuyll as he Is borne in hande. 1947 Homilies u 
Fear qf Death 111. 11859) *©.t The love whten we bear in 
hand to bear to Hiiil 1997 Daniel Civ. IVars vi. xxxiii, 
Devotion. .Bears men a Hand on their Credulity. 1999 
Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 305 What, beare her in hand vntiU 
they come to take hundv x6xx — Comb. v. v. 43 Your 
daughter, whom she bore in hand to lone. x8m Ushher 
Ahsw. Jesuit 4 Not so easie to be discerned, os fooles bee 
lwrne in hand the} are. a 1716 South (1717) Vl. 95 If Popery 
mid Fanatirism are so irreconcilable, as our True Prates- 
tauts would bear us in hand that they are. 

i* f. J'o l War it : to carry off as a prize, to 1 cany * 
by assault, carry the day. Obs. 

1604 Siiaks. Otk. 1. iil. 23 So may be with more facile 
qucitiion benre it Y x6xa Bacon Ess. lArb.) ai6 Some thinke 
to I ware it, by . . being peremptory©, a i8a« Flrtchfr Mad 

J. mvr 11. i. 7 ’Tix worth doing, .but what doing be ares it 7 

4 . icfl. To bear oneself : to carry, conduct, or 
deport oneself ; behave, acquit oneself. Sometimes 
(like behave oneself) - to couduct oneself properly. 

c 1130 Auer. R. 4 Hu me Nchal beren him wiouten. 
1330 K. Brunnk Chron. 98 pe gode queue gaf him in con- 
seilc, To luf Ids folk bituene . . Here him title his baron*. 

<■ 1388 Cnsuci.K Prol. 798 Which of yow that liereth him 
IktsI of idle. 1 1485 Dtgby Myst . (188-1) II. 594 Who-so in 
pride lieryih hym to hye, with niyscheff shnllie mekyd. 
1530 Pai j-gr. 450/1 , 1 l*eure iny selfe well. 1993 Hooker Reel. 
Pol. 11. vii. § 10 Wks. 1841 I. 268 Who bear tnemselves bold 
upon human authority. Yc x6oo H’orld 4 Child in Hazl. 
Dixisl. 1 . 948 Bear tliee preaf in eveiy game. x8* Urshkr 
Ann. vi. 163 Cieardius . . bearing himself for a Tyrant of 
lty /anti uni. X794 Sherlock Disc. 11759' I. ix.357 A Man may 
bear himself so well in Disguise, ns not to be discovered. 
1848 Macaui-ay Hist. Eng. 1 . 618 The latast generations 
would know bow . . he had borne himself. 

5 . To have ns a member or part of the body. 

1486 Bk.St. Albans JCiij, And beerith talow and grin. 

x6xx Siiaks. II ’inf. T. 1. ii. sop Seruants. .that bare eyes To 
sec alike mine Honor, as their Profits. x8o8 Scott Alarm. 
\ 1. xvi, Eustace, thou bcar’st a brain. 28x7 Byron Manfred 
11. iv. tf3 Bear wlmt thou borest, Hie heart and the form. 

0 . To carry about with or upon one, as material 
equipment or ornament. 

a. To carry about with one, or wear, ensigns of 
office, weapons of offence or defence. J'o bear 
arms again r/ : to be engaged in hostilities with. 

a xooo Bemvul/ 43a Scc^asbtkron . . beorhte frfetwa. a 2x79 
Lamb. Horn. 69 Crist. .)eue us wepne for to beren. r 2400 
Maundev. vl 64 Thci beren but o Schekl and o Sperc. 
YX988G. Ferrers in Arb. Garner IV. 179 Apt to bear arms. 
2809 Skhnk Reg. Maj. (to He bure armes, and made weir 
against the King. 2780 Rohfrtson Chas. V, 111 . xi. 316 
An ample, .pardon to all who had liorn aims against him. 
286a Stanley Jew. CM. (1877) 1 . v. 94 The staff like that 
still borne by Arab chiefs. 

+b. To nave upon the body (clothes, ornaments); 
to wear. To bear the breech : to ‘wear the breeches.’ 

c'803 K. ASlfkkd Oros. iv. x. 1 19 [He] bxcr hast nn his 
hearae. c saw After. R. 38a Ich wot swulne bet bereft bofte 
togedcre heui brunie and here, a 2300 Cursor M. 9072 4 Tax 
of. .‘mi kinges croon pat i na lunger agh to be re.’ cum 
Rom. Rose 6940 Many . . thnt comyn clothe ay beeren, Yit 
seyntes ncvcrethelesse they weren. c 2500 Mayd Emlya 
in Anc. Poet. Tr. (1842) 20 All women be suche Thougne 
the man here the breche, They wyll be cuer checkemate. 
2974 Hei.lowks Gurnard* Ep : (1577’ B^Tlic good or the 
cull of monasteries lyeth not in y* oabtte, but in the men 
that beare it. 

O. To display on a heraldic shield ; to be entitled 
to wear or use as coat armour. 

ax*ga Syr Eglam. 1186 He bare of Aser, a schyp of golde. 
2488 Bk. St. Albans. H*r. Aj, Beyng in worthenes aarmes 
for to here. 2990 Thynnk Animadv. 42 The erle of Kent 
beareth a wiuer for his Creste and supporters. 2737 Brad- 
1 kv Earn. Diet. s. v. Bear, He that has a Coat of Arms, is 
said to Bear it in the several Charges or Ordinaries that 



are in life Buetttcheoe. itafl Scott Tmltsm. (t8ja) sij Thft 
shield. .bon. .a serrated and rocky mountain. 

7 . To carry about with one, to have attached tty 
or impressed upon one, to own, have : a. a feature, 
external character, look. ( -to present. ) 

a 1300 Carter M. iKvj Hot of bu liknes pat he bna 
>399 Gowxx 6 m/ I. 339 No life . . Which berth visage of 
□mimes kinde. 1 1330 Hickscomer in Hvl. iWi/, IT 17ft 
Outward lie beareth a fair face. i6m Hakluyt Prr.(iBio) 
111 . 470 Many Mountaium that beare shewes of M etude. 
1711 Steel tSfeil. No. 4 p 8 Folshood.. shall hereafter l>ear 
a blacker Aspect. 17M houmur 7 *m of A rc tv. »B So firm 
a front The)' bear in battle. 1848 Macaijlav Hitt. Ear. 

1 1. 14a Old Cavaliers . . who bora the marks of honourable 
wounds. 

b. a name, title, etc. 

rims Chavckk Astrol. 1?. ff ia. aj After which planete the 
day berith his name. 1393 La mol. P. PL C. xvii. 803 tor 
bunopes blessed * thei herep meny names, ijfi Marbkck 
Bk. of Notea 341 The Epistle which beareth the title to the 
Hcbniea. iftfto Pttfcecorr Mexico 1 . 63 Four beautiful girls, 
bearing the names of the principal gtiddesses. 

0. a reputation, praise, blame, price, value, etc. 
c 1403 Seven Sag. (P.> 73 The fyfte master. . That of wis- 
dom bare grate lone. 13 ftft Mukuay in Barr's .V. P. 1 1843* I. 
930 The sweeteu face . . And highest head . . Beare no more 
reckoning then the poorest slaue. 1710 Lend. One. No. 
4638/a 1 no Blank Tickets bear seven per Cent. Interest. 
i«x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1898) I. 331 It. .is exported to 
India, where it hears a high price. 1143 Hood Recife 
Civ Hit. Wks. >1871) -298 That which bears the praise of na- 
tions. >968 Rot ; k hs Agric. 4> Prices I. IL 1 7 Natural meadow 
bore a high rental. 

8. To wield (power, sway, etc.) ; to hold (an 
office). Cf. office-bearer. 

c 1300 Beket 3409, fHe| scholde have I bore the heritage. 
1303-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, xxvii. § 11 No merchaunt. .Ishall] 
here eny voyce ne have eny aayngs in eny Court e. 1334 
Whittiutom Tullyet Offices 11. 0540) 9 9 In that yere that 1 
hare roume. 1433 Covkrdali-: 1 Chron. xxviL 6 Sonnes . . 
which bare rule m the house of their fathers. 135a Latimer 
Seem. 11 . 138 They bear the swing, all things goeth after 
their minds. 1370 Asch am Scholtm . (1863) 37 To beare 
some office in the common wealth. 1630 R. S lapylton 
Stmda’s Low C. Warres 11. 99 That they should bear all 
the sway. x6ee Idiom. Anglo- Lot. 43 That Office did I 
bear, 1833 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 111 . 671 Those great 
Cekie homes, which . . bore rule in Ulster. 

0 . fig. To entertain, harbour, cherish (a feeling). 
c *Bp» Gen. 4> Ex. 1044 Salt fiu nojt fie rijt.wise weren, 
Or for hem fie tofiere med bereuT a 1300 Cursor M. n>6g 
Vntil his broker uitli [v.r, ire) he hare. Ibid, ia 096 Yc ber 
him right nun au l v.r. awe]. Z4S3 Caxtom G. tie la Tour 
F iv b, Obeysshe and be re hym honour. 131a Act 4 Hen. 
Till, xix. Praam., The true fay the thut liys Highncsse 
Wythe unto Alinyshty Code. 133ft Starkly England iil 
(18711 8a One beryth malyce agayn another. 1370 T. Wil- 
son Demosthenes 93 Now that the Tliebanes beare us the 
Htomache, that you see they doe. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 
iv. vi. 9 The deare lone 1 beare to faire Anne Page. SMft 
Gmknkwky Tacitus' Ann. iv. ix. 1162a) 101 She beareth the 
iniiulc to pasne the rest of her life with a Gentleman of Rome. 
1707 Swivr Gullsver 111. ii. 189 The contempt they l»ear for 
practical geometry, iftys Black AJv. Phaeton xxvi. 356 
He bore her no malb c. 

10 . To hold, maintain, possess, or have (a pro- 
perty or attribute, a relation to something else'. 

a 1300 Cursor M. a68a Circumcising Bers in it -self gret 
for-biseyng. 1600 Iacki Hum. Una. 11. xxix. <10931 204 
Nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite. 1S41 
Macaulay IV. Hastings , Ess. (1831) I. rtf His tnind hears 
a singular analogy to his body. 1837 Buckle Civilis. I. ix. 
576 The relation the nobles bore to the throne. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. 11. v. 194 The ratio which population bears 
to capital. 

’ II. To sustain, support, uphold. 

* To sustain weight or pressure, to endure. 

11. trans. To sustain, support (a weight or strain). 
e 1000 Ags. Gotf. Matt. xx. ia |te baron byrftcua, on )»ises 

d rges hsetan. c 1373 WycliT Scl. Wks. 1 . 66 pci shal here . . 
the wipe of he oldc lawe. 1309 Rich. Rede less 1. 41 The 
kraunchis aboue koren grett charge, c iho Scot. Poems 
16 tk C. <1810) II. 1611 Our aeiknes on thy back thou bure. 
« 1649 Drumm. ok IIawth. Poems Wks. 1x7m 3 Atlas-like 
it seem'd the heaven they beared. 1793 Smkaton Edystone 
L. 9 246 Proportionate in every part to the stress it was 
likely to bear, xftoi Strutt Shorts Past. 11. ii. 79 When 
the ice would bear them. 1849 Kurkin Sev. Lamps, ii. 
(1855) 34 For the shafts do indeed bear as much us they are 
ever imagined to bear. 

b. afisol. or inir.\ spec, in Building. To stand a 
strain without intermediate support. 

1877 Moxon hitch. /■ arm . (1703) 157 Timber is said to 
Hear at its whole length, when neither a Brick-wall, or 
Posts etc. stand between the ends of it. Ibid. 136 Joysts 
are seldom made to Hear at above ten Foot in length. 

12. A'- (of an immaterial burden, charge, cost, 
responsibility, etc.) Formerly also bear out. 

IS97 R. Gi-ouc. 379 To here beniora a certeyn rente by h* 
prc. a 1900 Cursor M. 3667 Him bare pc witc. 1439 
E. E. Wells 1 1882) 135 Certayae annuities borne oute of hem 
[manor« 1 . iftao More in Four C\ Eng. Lett. 1a There shall 
no poore neighbour . . here no losse. 1398 W. Phillips 
L in scho ten's Voy. in Arb. Gamer III. 403 The Farmer* 
bearing the adventure of the sea. 1606 G. W[oo»cockk| 
Ivstine 34 a, Darius . . promised to beare out the whole 
charge* of those War res. 1611 Bible Gen. xiii. 6 The 
land was not able to beare them, that they might dwell 
together. 1769 Sterne Serm. Yorick v. (1773* 6j It had 
been . better for the nation to have bore the expence. 
184S Macaulay Hist. Eng II. 961 Lewi* would bear the 
charge of supporting two thousand of them [troops]. 

b. f To hear the person of\ to sustain the char- 
acter of, to personate {obsX To bear a part ; to 
sustain a part, take part, share in. 


•daft VeaaTBCAN Dee. Jnteil. x. [1834V 3 ao A riba-ray t 
that is, be that in the Kings absence suppKetk his plaice 
end beatetk hta p ar te a . iki Hoeess Levimtk. lnvLIo 
H eibat acteth another, is said to beare his Person. ibUL 
ui. alii, a 87 Hare wee have the Person of God bora now the 
third time. 

18. trans. To sustain successfully ; fig. to stand 
(a strain, test, examination) ; to allow or admit of. 

>303 Fitxnsib. Hush. (1880)60, Lx. mares, .able to beare 
the horse, ifteg Shako. Lear v. ill 06 Thy great itnpioy- 
ment Will not beare question, a 807 Carr. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. vti. 33 The ship will beare much, that is, carry much 
Ordnance or goods, or beare much sails. 1897 Dryden 
Virg. Ded., No Modern l^uin can bear criticism. 1780 
F alconer Shipwr. 11. 345 The ship no longer can her top- 
mils bear. 1793 Smraton Edystone L. 1 137 The cable 
. .would scarcely have borne to have been heaved up. iftaft 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Li/e 4> Lett. (1876) II. vii. is Tne 
style will not bear examination. 1849 Hunkin Sev. Lamps 
1. ft 15* *3 It is not less the boast of some styles that they 
— bear 0 


+ 14. intr. (for refi.) To hold good; to hold, 
stand, ‘do.* (Cf. also bring to bear in 33 .) Ohs. 

vysa Steele Tatter No. 199 1 5 If the Matter bears, I 
shall not be unjust to his Merit. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 
ns The Argument will not bear tn the View before men- 
tioned. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 937 We ore going 
into Personal* again, Gentlemen . . And that wont bear. 

16. To sustain (anything painiul or trying) ; to 
suffer, endure, pass through : a. without any re- 
ference to the manner of bearing. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G.W. 1279 And b«ryn..for hire sake 
Not 1 not what, c 1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 71 Three 
battes hee bure, or hre his feet might find, e 1470 Hunky 
Wallace 11. 910 In fureous puyne, yat ye bur. *1380 
A madia ofGanle 973 This great sorow that I beare and 
suffer. 1718 Pope Iliad u 970 The wrongs 1 bear from 
Atreus son. s8i6 J, Wilson City qf Plague 11. ii. 118 A 
melancholy pleasant to be borne. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. a8t That we can bear such things and yet not die. 

b. To suffer without succumbing, to sustain with- 
out giving way, to endure. Formerly with away , 
out vcf. hold out , stand out). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15617 Him..k*t baret for yow bare. 
I5a6 Tindai.l John xvi. 19, I have yet many thynges to 
saye vnto you; but ye cannot beare them awaye now. 
1547 Baldwin A for. Philos, vi.iii, Patiently beare the time. 
1374 tr. Marlorat’s A p oca lips 17 Blessed is the man that 
beareth out tcmptution. 1607 Torap.i.i. Four./. Beasts 437 
The Horses can abide no cold, but the Asses and Mules 
bear out. 1611 Uuu.e Gen. iv. 13 My punishment is greater 
then I cun Ware. 1697 Dkyukn Virg. Georg. 111. 549 He 
who hears in Thrace the bitter Cold. *733 Smoi lktt Unix. 
(1803 • II. 141 With an Intrepid heart . . he hears the brunt 
of their whole artillery. 1796 Mrs. Gi.absk Cookery a iv. 915 
Make it as hot a* you can bear your finger in it. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 16 May, We can only recommend Alphonse ana Theo- 
phile . . to grin and Itear it ; the expression, perchance, 
savours a little of slang. 

C. 'i o endure without opposition or resistance, 
to tolerate (a thing) ; Also with inf. or subord. cl. 

1 900 Laws o/.F.l/red i. 1 Bosw. * lc nelle lie ran eowre jfprme- 
Ica-Hie. a 1300 ( 'ursor Af. 19991 Na (anger Mai i nu p\ wicked 
wordes ber. 1383 L». Bruners Froiss. I. xxvi. 37 The kyng 
myght no longer bear by his honour the iniuryes ana 
wronges. 1639 in Burtot/s Diary 11898) IV. 49, l say not 
hut the army will bear, that you sit to levy money. 1704 
Rowk Ulyss. 1. i. 930 My Lords, this Railer is not to be 
born. sSu Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 96 The public would 
not have borne to see any Papist among the servants of 
their Majesties. 

d. To reconcile oneself to, put up with, tolerate, 
away with. ( Always negatively, interrogatively, or 
hypothetically: often with infinitive.) Cf. Abxar. 

17x0 Tatter No. ai9 P 4 There is no reasonable Man can 
beur him half an Hour. 1800 Mail Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. xii. mo [HeJ could not bear to think of distressing 
her. 1813 Miss Austen Pride A I'rej. xv. 6a The man 
whom she could not bear to speak of. 1865 Dickens hint. 
Fr. L a * What hurt can it do you T ( 1 None, none. But I 
cannot bear it/ Mod. 1 cannot bear antimacassars 1 
+ 16. To bear hard , heavy or heavily (I* ogre 
ferre ) : to endure with a grudge, take (a thing) ill 
or amiss, have ’ill will to, have a resentment 
against ; so to bear upon the spleen. Obs. 

tr 1400 Afol. Lett. Introd. xo Many beren beuy that frarls 
ben clrpid pseudo or ypocritis. x6os Shaks. Jut. C. 11. 
i. 915 Caius Ligarius doth beare Caesar hard, ifioa Li/e 
T. Cromwell iv. ii. 1 19 You bear me hard about the abbey 
lands. 1609 tr. Herodian (164$* 38. Divers, that bora Per- 
enniusupon the spleene, for his intolerable haughty and dis- 
dainefull carriage, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Re h. 1 . 1. 3a The 
111 Success was heavily born, and imputed to ill Conduct- 

17. intr. To bear with : to put up with, be pa- 
tient with, make allowance ior. (With indirect 
passive to be borne with ) 

a 1353 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. [Arb.) 74 The heart of a 
man Should more honour winne by baaryng with a woman. 
a 1586 Anew. Cartwright 7a Ignorance . . is to bee borne 
with. i8ox Shake. JuL C. hi. Ti. no Beare with me. my 
heart is in the coffin there with Caesar. 171a Pope Sheet. 
No. 408 f 7 Little Irregularities are sometimes to be bore 
with. 1793 Southey 7**n 0/ Arc 11. as \ He would bid ue 
Bear with our miseries n)aofttUy* stye Freeman Norm. 
Conq. IV. xviil 1x3 A foreign Jurat hod to be borne with. 

* * 7o support , keep up % Mountain. Usually with 

18. trans. To hold (up) from falling or sinking, 
to support, keep up, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 537 H(Js fete him bent up fra fall 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. liv. (1405) 170 The fote. .beryth 
vp ail the body. 1439 E. E. Wilts (188s) 117, 1 j Greffons 
to bere lut vppe. x6n Bible Judges xvi. 99 The two mid dl e 


pita.. on whlch It warn borne vn. sMft R- Waum Nat.. 
Rxper, 30 The Water . . may ffliabouthalf the Ball, that, 
the Fishes may move, and bear themselves theraoq. 

b. spec. To hold vp a hone’s head with a 'bear- 
ing tern/ To bear a rein uponi to hold in check 
by this means. Alno fir. 

1803 S. Daniel Defence Rhime (1717) so The best Rein, 
the stro nges t Hand to moke men keep metr Way, is, that 
which their Enemy bear* upon them. s8ey Toviou. Four. 
/. Beasts 984 Let nim (a hone with a crick in the neck! be 
ridden, .by such a one as will bear his head, and make mm 
to bring it in. s8se Healey St. A ug. City o/God 903 +he 
hand of God bearing a rains upon our condemned soules. 

+ 10. tram. To uphold (eny one in a course of 
action), reft . and intr. To exalt or lilt up one- 
self upon, to plume oneself presume. Obs. 

ctqmAfoLLolLbA Maynteyitd, & boro vp in iueL i|g 
Smaxtom m Strype Reel Mem. I. n. App. Ixt. X50 If yes., 
bear the Abbot fa his evil dealing that he may escape., 
see yee thereto, xgftft Jewel De/. Apol. (161 r 997 The 
truth will be able euermore to beare it selfe. >8em Kmollu 
Hist. Tmrhss (x6ax) 894 The Spaniards bearing themselves 
upon their wealth, were too proud. 1833 N avnton Fhsgm. 
Reg. (187c* 17 Hie Gentleman bearing high on my Lords 
favor. 1897 Potter Antiq. Greets iil vii. (1745 67 Fami- 
lies . . bearing themselves much higher on their Original 

20. To sustain, keep up, or keep going (the 
burden or bast of a song), arch. 

crash Chaucer ProL 673 This sompnour bar to him m stiff 
buraoun. x6xs Cotgr., Fairs Is eoutrt . . to beare a burden, 
or sing the plain song wheron another descants, m sftgft 
Br. Hall Soliloquies 68 Who hitth heard . . the bittern 
bearing her base in the coldest months! 18x3 Scott Rohsby 
v. vii, A manly voice .. Bare burthen to the music well 

21. 7b bear up : A. (tram.) to uphold (a prin- 
ciple) ; to keep up the spirits of (a person). 

1600 Bkyseett Ctv. L(fs ao Persoun to assist my accuser, 
and beare vp his cause, sftgft (as Jon.) Coomwell Sf. 
(Carl.), To bear up our honour at sea. 1851 Hammers 4> 
Ploughshares iv. vj What hope have you to bear you upT 
+ b. refi. To exalt oneself ; cf. 19. Obs. 
a 1500 Myrr. Our Ladys 188 Thou ouercomeat them that 
bere vp themselfe. 

o. intr . (for refi.) To keep up one's courage or 
spirits ; to maintain one’s ground (agaimt diffi- 
culties) ; not to succumb. 

i6«6 More Antid. Ath. l ix. (171a' 96 Bearingup a* well 
as they can. x688 Child Disc. Trade (1698' 319 The Portu- 
guese, except they alter their politicks, .can never bear up 
with us, much less prejudice our Plantations. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. Na 256 p8 To bear up under Scandal and Defama- 
tion. 1798 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1849 II. aox Bearing 
up against those vicissitudes of fortune, xftgo M ns. Stow k 
Uncle Tom's C. UL >5 * Bear up, now, and good bye ; for 
I’m going.’ 

* * * To hold up, hold, have upon it. 

22. To uphold, hold up, hold on top or aloft. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 369 pe naylcs three, kot paynede criiit 
wan he was born on pu rode Tree. 1398 Trevisa Barth De 
P. R. xi. 1 . (149O 381 Ayre . . beryth tne fyre and is boren of 
the water. x8*a Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxvii. 259 Eva’s 
little table . .bore on it her favourite vase, with a single 
white moss rose-bud in it. 

23. To have written or inscribed upon it. 

1309-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, xxxvilL Preamb., Let tree patenter 

beryng date at Westminster the xxi day of August. 1860 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 119 A Pillar, .bure this inscrip- 
tion, Sacred to Diana. 1833 Phillips Rivers Yorks k. 
viii. 195 Coins, bearing the effigy of the Hone. 1864 Timet 
6 Dec., These deeds bear dates from 1573 to about x66a 
b. passive. To be entered or registered in a list, 
on the books of any establishment, etc. 

1708 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 Each man so listed .. 
shalT be borne upon the said snip, in the same class in which 
he is rated. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. V. 391 A com- 
plement of sixty men, including two boys, to be borne on 
the third class, ilu Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 1 . 38 Though 
borne on the English establishment, that regiment . . had 
been almost exclusively composed of Scotchmen. 1864 Cox 
Inst. Eng. Govt. hi. viil 794 All penons borne oc the books 
of Queen’s ships in commission. 

24. fig. To have or convey the meaning; to pur- 
port (that), arch. 

0x300 Cursor At. 14753 Oure lord hem )af kb vnswere 
But pet wist not whet hit bore. 1389 Puttemham Eng. 
Posste 111. xix. (x8ix) 167 The Greeks call this figure Ana- 
diplosia, I call him the Redouble as the origmoll beams. 
1863 Gkrbier Counsel 53 The description of . . the Palace 
of Solomon bears, that it was made with smooth hard stone. 
1746 Rep. Cond. Sir J. Ceps xx6 The Letter beam, that the 
pretended Prince of Walee come lately on the Coast, 
b. To profess, claim, purport (to be). 

1739 Robertson in H. Campbell Lovs-Lett. Maty Q • 
Scots (1694) 93$ A French translation . . bean to havo been 
printed at Edinburgh by Thomas Waltem, 1570. a xftS 9 
L Hunt Autebiogr. iil <18601 7a A portrait, .bearing to be 
the likeness of a certain Erasmus Smith, Esq. 

+ 25. To bear (a thing) upon (one): to allege, 
charge upon, lay to the charge of. [The proper 
position of this sense is doubtful] 

e sj7S Wyqliv Antecrist >33 Crist was..beten,and ricourged. 
and false borne upon. C1449 Pacocx Refr. 363 The setd 
large endowing Born upon Constantin to be mad to Silvester 
Pope was neuere doon. 

III. tram, and intr. To push, thrust, press. 
[This group seems to have arisen in a transference 
of the sense from carry to an action producing the 
same result (L e. the moving forward of a body) 
by a different application of lorce, that of continu- 
ous pressure. This once established, the extension 
of the idea to pressure of many kinds, both hori- 


xontal and vertical, followed. Thus there result 
senses of Bear directly contrary to each other, at 
when a post bears the pressure which is brought 
to bear upon it, or a man bears up till calamity 
bears him down ] 

* 7 b flush, press. 

26 . tram. To move (a thing'} onward by force 
of pressure ; to push, force, drive ; cf. ‘ carry ' in 
same sense. 

* ijse Cursor M. ihj« Hu Jn* hi* folk b hiw to he 
dedt c imo Destr. Trey iv. >979 pan pollux. . Bare backa- 
ward the oatelL *1430 Merlin vu. xxj He bar hym otter 
the horse croupe. a6ga Needham tr. Selden's Mare CL 470 
They . . will needs bear all the world before them, ijjg 
Southey Joan of Arc vi. 397 Horne backward Talbot turns. 
1 BSS Motley Dutch Rep. 11. ii, 11866; 163 Bearing him off 
over his horse's tall. 

b. Naut. To bear off. 

slay Cavt. Smith Seaman's Cram. lx. 44 A ship ho ar d , 
b*art tfit used to euery thing you would thrust from you. 

27 . esp. To Bear down, formerly alto Bear over 
(whence Ohcbbobni): to push to the ground, 
overwhelm, overthrow, vanquish. Also fig. 

1 apB Trbvisa Barth. DeP. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 368 Metynge 
and berynge downa the fende. c 143s Terr. Portugal 1171. 
Hunt and man down he bore. 197 8 Lammrdr PermmB. 
Kent (i8a6) 331 He hare it [a Door] deane downe before 
him, and so escaped. 1803 K hollas Hist . Turks (x6ai) 
i vs The Tartars . . bearing downe the world before them, 
ilp Hr. Hall Hard Texts <16 He shall . . bear* over and 
ktlTihose that stood against him. idle Burnet Rochester 
11692 98 A Doctrine which was born down and persecuted. 
a till Leyden Ld. Soulis , They liore him down with lances 
1 night. 1U40 Macaulay Ranke, Ess. (1834) 550/a His ac- 
tivity and seal bore down ail opposition. 

+ 2 3 . fig. To Bear (one) dawn : to overthrow in 
debate: maintain one's point against, insist in 
opposition to (any one). OBs. 

t$o 6 TtitDALB Acts xiL vs She bare them doune that hit 
was even so. 1641 Milton PreL Episc. Wks. <18511 99 
Though hee hhnsclfe . . should beare us downe that there 
bee three. 1874 N. Faibkax Bulk * Setv. 87 (He] roundly 
lean us down, That two such worlds would touch without 
inure adot 

29 intr. To press (laterally) on, to thrust at, to 
come with force or pressure against, arch . Al»o 
with at, to (oba.). 

c 1430 Merlin vii. 118 Thci bar to hym so liaide that Ar- 
thur wan thro we to the ertlic. Ibid. viii. 127 And he bar 
on hym *0 sore that he threwe the knyght to grounde. 
1513 Douglas A Ineis x. x. 94 The tother , . Buyr at hym 
niychtely with a lang speyr. 1710 Loud. Gas. No. 4847/3 
Two East-lndia Men . . received Damage by bearing upon 
one another as they were sailing out of the Harbour. 

b. fig. To press hardily) or heav(ily upon, to 
affect adversely or injuriously. (In mod. use this 
is prob. often pictured as the downward pressure 
of a burden : see next.) 

1699 Bentley Thai. 979 'Hie next will bear harder upon 
him. tjt$Guardiau No. 53 1756) 1 . 937 , 1 will not bear hard 
upon hi* contrition. 1834 II. M ii-leb Scenes 4 Leg. xxiLCiStf) 
322 An open, boisterous winter, that bore heavy on the 
weak and aged, shin Tyndall in Daily Hews a Oct. 9/4 
No great mechanic af improvement . . is introduced ..that 
does not bear hardly upon individuals. 

30 . Transferred to downward pressure, as that of 
a load : a. tram, with doivn. 

1674 Playkord Skill Af us. ii. 10a Bearing it (a string of an 
instrument] hard down with the end of your finger. sSex 
Forster A rah. AVj. (Rtldg.i 397 The branches .. were al- 
most borne down with the weight of the fruit. 1864 Ten- 
nyson Em. Ard. 679 l*he dead weight . . bore it down, 
b. intr. with down. Cf. Bkabino vbl. sh. 8. 
xSSS Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. I. 17/a A wuuiau who 

* bears down*. . will thus accelerate her delivery. 

C. intr. with on. 


step Southey All for Lave vi. Wks. VII. 186 While she 
pray a the load of care Less heavily bore on her heart. 

31 . intr. To exert or transmit mechanical pres- 
sure upon, on, against (a point which sustains it) ; 
to repose one's weight, to rest upon ; also to press 
as a spring, to * thrust ’ (as an arch against its 
piers'). 

1677 Moxotv Mech. Exert. (1703^ 148 This Post . . bears 
upon the Floor. 1713 Deragut.ikrs Fires Impr. m Which 
must bear against the Limbs of the Sector-Pieces. 1834 
ScorrKKN in Ore's Circ. Sc. Chem. *99 Little collars or 
leather . . bearing against the shoulders of the apparatus. 

32 . To exert a practical effect or influence on or 
upon , to tend to affect ; to have reference to, relate 
to, come into practical contact with, touch. 

167a Marvell Reh. Transp . 1. 87 Their edge bore alwayes 
upon J. Q. either in broad meanings or hi plain terms, 1794 
Pai.ev Evut. 11. viL <1817) 187 To point out how the argu- 
ment bears upon the general question. *8j6 Recoil. House 
0/ Lords viiL 155 His matter, .always bears directly on the 
question before the House. 1869 Freeman Norm. Couq. 
(1876) III. xil. 197 How this marriage bears on the history 
of Maine. S8B3L.D. Carling ford in Echo 1 Sept. 4/a A .. 
collection of artistic objects bearing on industry. 

f b. To touch upon , border close upon, lie very 
near to (in nature or character). OBs. 

(Its Loud. Gum. No. 1739/4 A . . Coat of grey colour'd 
Cloth bearing upon the blew. lijg Mabsvat Joe. Faith/. 
xv. He related an accident . . which particularly bore upon 


S 3 . To Bring to Bean to bring into effective 
operation {against, upon, etc) ; to bring about, to 
cause to act; to employ, exert {CL also 14.) 


imB Richardson Clmsdbsa (itsi) VIII. « Your cousin , 
had with difficulty brought this meeting to bear. 1773 
Johnson Loti. 197 (1788) I, ajj, 1 am sdu of opinion that 
we shall bring the Oxford riding-school to bear. Ht, 
Mastmbau Tate Tyne HL 64 Whenever leridarion is brought 
to bear directly upon industry. S8g| Lytton My Novel 
111. iii, Randal now brought his experience and art to bear, 
t868 Kingsley Herew. xxL s66 Before a bow could be 
brought 10 bear. 1871 Tyndall Frmgm. Sc. 1 . viL 943 No 
human instrument has been brought to bear upon these 


34 . Here may also be put the phrases : f To Bear 
off : to resist and cause (a stroke) to rebound, to 
rend, to ward off, to ‘turn * (a shower, etc.). OBs . 
To Bear in, pua. to Be Borne in : to be forced in, 
impressed with force ujton ithe mind) ; in which 
there is also some admixture of notions belonging 
to I and IT. 

134s Udall Bream. Apophtk . 318 b, With the sweorde 
wee laie 00, with the bucler wee bear* of. 1&0 Ascham 
Schoitm. (1863) lie A demie bukram cassok .. which will 
neither beare of winde nor wether. 184s Milton CKDiscif, 

I. Wks. (1831) as His Helmet, to beare off blowes in battalL 
ilsS Q. Rev. XVIII. 537 It had been bom in upon his 
mind . . that some great man . . was to be cut off. tigs 

J. H. Nbwman Disc. (Juiv. Ednc. 103 It is borne in upon 
the many . . as self-evident, that religious men would not 
thus be jealous. 

* * To thrust C through ). 


f 35 . tram. To thrust, pierce, stab (a person 
through the body, or his body through, with a 
spear, etc.) [Cf. the rood, ‘to run one through 
with a rapte r and ‘to run a rapier through him/] 
Also with other prepositions. OBs. 

m 1300 Cursor M. 7693 Thoru he had his bodi born, If he 
ne had blanked, cvmh Chaucer Knts. T. 1398 Than pray 
I the, to morwe with a spare That Arrita me thurgh the 
herte here, c 1400 Roland 689 He brek his sheld, and bar 
hym to the hert. c 1400 Metayn* 1395 Thurgh the schelda 
.. He was borne with a brande. c 14m Avow. Arth. xvl. 
He bare him inne atte the throte. c 1433 Tore. Portugal 
689 To the hart he baryd hym than. >470-83 Maloby 
Arthur ( 18161 II. 440 They met together so furiously, that 
either bear other through. 

* * * To press oneself ; move, tend, tie in a given 
direction. fAn intransitive development of 26.] 
86. intr. To press, force one’s way against resist- 
ance; to move with effort, with persistence, or 
with a distinct bias in some direction. Extended 


by many advs., as Back, away , on, down . 

1303 Shake. Lucr. 1417 Here one, being througed, bears 
bads. x6os —Jut. C. 111. ii. 17a Stand ba/kc ; roome, beare 
backc. 174* R. Blair Grave 767 'l*hc . . bird . . claps his . . 
wings, and bears away. 1734 P. H. Hihemiod J 1. sa Let 
any Stranger. . bear away and visit the County of Wicklow. 
iSso Scott Lady of L. 11. xvi, Nearer and nearer as they 
bear. 184a H. E. Manning Serm . xviii. ( 18481 I. 972 The 
stream of this visible world, which bears down in a heavy 
tide away from God. iS6u Tyndall Mountaineer vL 47 
The queenly orb. .dears the mountain, and bears splendidly 
away. 187a J bnjcinhon Guide Lakes 1 1 879 1 926 On arriving 
at the top of the crag, bear a little to the right. 

87 . esp. in Nautical phraseology : To sail in a 
certain direction ; hence. To Bear away : to sail 
away, leave. To Bear down ( upon or toivards ) : to 
sail with the wind (towards). 7 o Bear off\ see 
quot. To Bear up : to pr.t the helm * up* so as to 
bring the vessel into the direction of the wind. To 
bear up far , or Bear with (a place) : to sail to- 
wards. 


1603 Shake. Temp . in. fl. 3 Beare vp, & boord era*, sfisi 
Bible Acts xxvik 15 The ship, .could not beare vp Into [Ge- 
ueva make way against 1 the winde. 18*7 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man’s Gram. ix. 44 When a ship sailes with a large wind 
towards the land, .we say she beares in with the land. .And 
when she would not come nee re the land, but goeth more 
Roome-way than her course, wee say she beares oft cifijo 
Kisdon Surv. Devon (f 210118101918 A mark to sailors, who 
bear with Plymouth haven, ifiqa Bentley Phot. 398 She 
must not make to the next safe Harbour ; but . . bear away 
for the remotest. 1700 Load. Gao. No. 4591 /a We all Imre 
• down to secure what Merchant ships we could. 17U Stkfi e 
Sped. No. 438 7 i People tost in a troubled Sea, without 
knowing to what Shore they bear. >748 Anson Fey. il xi. 
936 We bore down to them, and took them up. 177s 84 
Cook Fey. (1790) V. 1890 We passed the rocks, and bore up 
to the southward. 1793 Smraton Kdystone L. f 98 The 
wind being now fair for that port, we bore away for it. 
1798 Jrnl. in Nicolas Nelson's Disp . III. 48 Nelson imme- 
diately bore up under all sail, for Alexandria. 181a J. 
Wilson Isle qf Palms l 397 Onwards with the favouring 
gale .. Th’ impatient Vessel bore. 183s H. Miller Sch. 4 
3cfo*.(i85B) xa They bore out to sea. 1863 Tarkhan Champ- 
lain L <1873) 189 The voyagers, .bore away for France. 

b. Naut. and gen. To Bear denim upon : to pro- 
ceed (esp. with force) towards. 

1718 Lend. Gob. No. 5155/3 Our Fleet . . bore down upon 
them .. keeping the Wind of them. .**7 Banes Nile 
Tribat. x iii. 398 A tremendous crashing in the jungle . . and 
continued shouts, .absured us that they were bearing down 
exactly upon our direction. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 15 
Both consuls bore down on the left wing of the enemy. 

88. To extend or stretch away, to contiirae to lie 
in a particular direction, as a coast line, a moun- 
tain range, etc. 

Ohms Holland Pliny 1. 56 Such an obUquitte and winding 
anight seem to decline and bear* out too much vnto one 
side. Ibid. I. 73 From whence proceedeth and beareth 
forth the necke or cape of Peloponnesus. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 8*3/1 The Battenlul) bears south ward for twenty 
mike. 


86. Chiefly Naut . : To lie off in t certain din * , 
« tion from n given point or place. Cf. BsAMMa.j 
MM Bumnavu. Exert, vu. xxiv. Me The Ship-master 
knowing* -how the port, .beareth from the place foot which 
he departeth. a MS Shans. Terns. Shr. v.U to This is Lu- 
cenrios house. My fathers be 


arard the maricet- 


r s88B SMITH Voy, in Misc. Cur. (neD 111 . u Then 

shewed him how Constantinople beared from Cnndia. *783 
Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 388 You must bring such a hill to bear 
directly over such a point of the shore, sfog Sia J. Rous 
N.- IV. Pass, vk 88 Possemlon Bay bom duo wost* 

40 . Of cannon : To lie so at to ‘cover,* or he 


llark. 1711 Bourn in Loud. dem. No. 4908/i, I could not 
bring a Broadside to bear, a 1804 Nblsoii in Nicolas Disp. 
II. 14 Our after-guns ceased to bear. s8fg Caslylk Frtdk. 
Gt. VIII. xix. vu. 030 Finch had no arallery to bear oa 
Daun’s transit through the Pass. 

b. (causal). To direct a shot or missile. 

1789 O. Smith Laboratory L sB You must bear the first 
fired rocket above the rest. 

4 L Fainting. Of colours : To Bear out: to 
‘ come oot * effectively or with some effect. Cf. to 
Bring out , and to Be Brought out. {rare.) 

ilflS J. Edward# OU Paint, si The colours of pigments 
'boar out* with effects differing according to the liquids 
with which they are combined. 

XV. To bring forth, produce, give birth to. 

42 . To bring forth, produce, yield : a. said of 
plants bearing leaves, flowers, fruit. Also fig. 

a roeo Csrduum's tim.470 (Gr.) D6t)n Mam nborUtrM 
feia. czeeo Ags. Cost. Matt. vli. 17 A£lc gdd treow byro 
gode wmstmas. 1197 K. Glouc 350 To klowe, St subbe to 
here frut. x«o8 Tsevisa Barth. Do P. R. xvii. IxS. Trees 
that beere wcU fruyte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3108 Pulled. .Fro 
the roser that it hero. 1967 Daxirr Horaces Epist. viL D SQ, 
Whilst sommer swage, and tho figge tree her pryme firuto 
haue Ibore. 1807 Shake, Tuuen iTiil. am The Oakes beam 
Mast, the Briars Scarlet Heps, mm Bradley Pam. Did. 
8.V. Low-worm, That Tunnentle which bean a yellow flower. 
1879 M ACL EAR Celts V. 70 The good seed . . sown in early 
years now bore fruit. 

b. said of the earth, yielding vegetable produc- 
tions, and fig. animals, gems, metals, etc. 

1134 O. E. Chran. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 p& erthe ne bar 
nan com. 1897 Dbypkn Virg. Georg, u 83 India, block 
Ebon and white Ivoty bears. — Eclog. tv. 99 The sacred 
Mound Shall Weeds, .refuse to bear. 1704 Adowon Italy 1 
The most uncultivated of 'em bear abundance of sweet Plante. 

O. aBsol. 

1398 Treviha Barth. De P. R. xvn. lxxxlv. (1493) 894 The 
last* Juuipcrus berith more frute than the more, but cyther 
beeryth. c <400 Destr. Troy n. 4» Bowes for to befte In 
the bare winttur . . she made. Mod. A variety of apple that 
bears welt When does o mulberry tree begin to Dear? 

43 . Of female mammalia, and esp. women j To 
bring forth, produce, give birth to (offspring). 

971 Blickl Hosts. S3 Heo bone es)nodon cyniag beur. 
tf MOO Trim CeU. Hons. 037 Pu bers bine helere. cugs 
Gen. hr Ex. 799 Sarray non cnildro ne bar. " 

M. lust pe formast 


ly non ctul 
bom bat 1 


osasoCi 

. IBuL \ 


Mary bouro child® in chasttto. c 1440 Hylton Stain Per/. 
(W. de W. 1494) l xci. My dese chyldcrn wkyche 1 bora as 
herein her chyUe. 1339 Myrr. Mag* Dk. York 
goodly boyes in yopth my wife she boom, 
t xiL 5 If die beare a maid child. >833 Kmc 


— ^ Myrr. 

xi. Fewer f — J ' - *■— * ‘ 

Bible Lev. 

Heroes 1. (1868) a Your daughter Danae shall 

b. absol. 


>883 Ki» 

U boar a 


Kingsley 


138a Wyclif Isa. liv. 1 Praise, thou haroyne that beret not. 
1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. sox Women are made to beam, 
and »o are you. s8is Bible Gen. m. 9 She had left bearing 

44 The various forms of the pa. pple. had 
formerly no distinction of sense. In the earlier 
part of the 17th c„ these were borne (usual), born, 
bore (rare). About 1660, borne (the only spelling 
in Shaksp. folio of 1623) was generally abandoned, 
and born (cf. tom, worn) retained m all senses, 
with bore as a frequent variant ithe latter perhapa 
not in sense of ndtus). Dr. Johnson, in his vari- 
ous edd. from 1751 to 1773* says under Bbau, 
‘ part. pam. bore or bom,' and the same is found 
in other dicta, and grammars of the period. But 
c 1 775, a different usage (which some writers or 

E ‘ n had observed as earlv aa 1750) was estab- 
: bore (common in Addison, Swift, Thom- 
son) was abandoned, borne was reinstated, and 
now used as the ordinary form, and Bom was re- 
stricted to a specific sense. Thus, Borne is now 
the only pa pple., active or passive, in senses i-aa 
(he has borne a burden, the tree has borne fruit, 
the testimony borne by him); it is also used In 
sense 43 in the active always, and in the passive 
with by and name of the mother, that is when It 
has the literal seme of 4 brought forth/ Pom is 
used only in sense 43, and there only in the pas- 
sive, when not followed by by and the mother ; it 
bos rather a neuter signification » ‘come into 
existence, sprung* without explicit reference to 
maternal action; hence it is the form used ad- 
jectively, and figuratively. Cf. ‘She had borne 
several children, the children borne to him by tbit 
woman, bom of the Virgin Mary, bom in a stable, 
her Lni-Bom son, a lady Bom , new-Bom zeal, a 
flower Bom to blush unseen.* 
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BSAB. 


BBABD. 


m. In senses 1-43, the following forme appear 
incidentally under the quotations. 

Before ><60: boren, 1380, 1398; tort, 13001 >4*a. 15^1 
tom, 1300, 1375, 1380, 138a* *400* *449* * 6 ** * tomt, 1400* 
* 439 , *3af. *539. *3W, *393. *598. *6x1, 1615, *631. 

After 1660: torn, 1867, 1674, 1680, 1704. *74°» >789. *8>8 
(34); Aw, 171*, 175*. *788; Aww. 1758. *788, 1793. *79f» 
180a, 1803, 1B16, 1849, end twenty Inter, 
b. In sense 43 ; before 1660 : 
a w-sotfj Chart . Emdw. In Cat. Dipt, IV. 9*9 Dot cotUf 
0e ic wen boren Inne bi naman Giffslepc. e U30 Ancr. R . 
158 A1 were he. .of herein i boren. c tip Gtm. 4 Ax. 1707 
Of rachcl iosep wee boren. 1097 R. Glouc. <16 Thei he 
WbTe e bast ibore. a *300 Cursor M. 4966 * Altai !'. . hat 
Oder we ware Bom. Ibid. 10977 Till bathe be borin. r 1300 
Marrow. Htll 186 That of me Shuttle rache a child ybore 
tie. Ibid. 198 David . .That bore wan of thyn ofspring. r 1374 
Chaucer Troylus 11. 94 Never, sethe tyme that ihe was nor. 

. xlvi 3 That ben born [1386 borun] of my 


Hunt. Hart 23a Snm aeyd it was a beyr-beytyng 
poker Gimlet. IreL in Hotinsh. II. lao/s It was 


sport of letting dogs to attack a bear chained to 
a stake ; also Ar. 

1 c 147s Hunt. Hart 13a Snm aeyd it was a beyr-beytyng 
igBtiT H ooker GimleLlreL in HoUnth. II. iao/s It was 
more like a bcarehaiting of disordered persons, than a par* 
lament of wise men. stios Shaks. Twet. N. il v. 9 He 
haunts Wakes, Faires, and Beare-boitings. 163 Butlkr 
Hud. 1. L 678 An old way of Recreating, Which learned 
Butchers call Bear-Baiting. 1849 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 1 . 
161 The Puritan hated bearbaiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 


in two oures Without* Raaour or Sisoures Y-made, then 
greyndcs be of sondes. cvjjPk — Wyfs Frol. g6s Yit 
couth® I make his herd, though queynle he be. n m Trk* 
visa Higdtn Rolls Ser. IL 325 A morwe a man of Hcbrewe 
putte bat ajen Moyscs herd, c 149a Rob. Hood (Ritsom 1. 

I. 361 Thou art euer in my berde, sayd the abbot c tgeo 
Lancelot 3471 If that we met them scharply in the herd, 
igag Lix Berners Froiss. I. xxiii. 99 If I get you..l shall 
delyucr yon to Joselyn, that shall make your beerdes witli- 
out any rasoum. sggg Tbavks Ltt. in Strype Eccl. Alow. 
III. 11. App. xxxiU, Yea mawgre the berdiA or al hard harts, 
God wil at length . . delyver thee, sios Pent Patton 1 Heaven 
80 Yet at last they must (anight of their beards) end where 
they began. 1988 Cowkr Toth 11. 071 Shamed as we have 
been, to th* very beard. sSeo W. Irving Knidterb. (t86i> si 
A gigantic queRtion . .which I must needs take by the heard 
and utterly subdue. 

2 . The similar hairy tuft or growth on the lower 
jaw or adjacent parts of the face of other animals ; 
e g. the goat, lion, ibex, seal. 

c two K. Alit. 6519 A best . . y-cleped Cessna . . Berd hit 
hadoe long y-waxe. a twm Cursor At. 7509 A here a lYon 
bah 1 mette. .and thoke ham bi ^e berde squa. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. ccxL 194 A goto . . that shuld haue homes 
of siluer and a berde as white as snowc. 139* Shaks. John 

II. i. 138 Whose valour plucks dead Lyonsby the beard. 
1897 DnYDEN Virg. Georg, in. 485 The Pastor shears their 
hoary Beards, c 1840 Wood Hat. Hitt . I. 670 A Goat . . is 
easily conquered if his beard can only be grasped. 

8. Zool. a. The appendages to the mouth of some 
fishes, b. The rows of gills in certain bivalves, 
e.g. the Oyster, c. The byssus or mass of threads 
by which certain shell-fish {e.g. the Pinna) attach 
themselves to rocks, etc. d. (See quot. 180a.) 
e. Two small oblong fleshy bodies situated just 
above the antlia or spiral sucker of moths and 
butterflies; the conesponding part in some Diptera, 
e.g. the Gnat 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Beard of a muscle . . (also of 
insects]. 1774 Goumm. Nut. Hitt. (186a) II. iv. vi. 367 
These threads which are usually termed the beard of the 
mussel. 1796 Mrs. Gijusk Cookery xi. 175 Wash the oysters 
very clean . . and take the beards off. 180a Palky Hat. 
Theol. xvL (1817) 140 The play of the rings in an earth- 
worm . . the beards or prickles, with which the annuli are 
armed. 1838 Dickens O. Twist (1850) 136/2 4 A’n’t yer fond 
of oysters Y'.. ‘ Here's one with such a beautiful, delicate 
beard!' 

4 . Ornitk. a. The cluster of bristles at the base 
of the beak in some birds, as the Barbet ( Bucco ). 
b. The vane or soft lateral filaments of a feather. 

180a Palky Hat. Theol. xiL (1817) 106 The separate pieces, 
or laminae, of which tho beard [of a feather] is composed. 
1833 Penny Cycl. III. 433/2 (In Bucco] Pogtmias . . the beaut 
is very strong. *838 loon Cycl Ana/. 4 Phys. I. 350/1 All 
feathers are composed of . . a vane or beard. 

6. Applied as specific name of : The freshwater 
Shrimp, the Hake, and a kind of pigeon. 

s6it Cotgr., Petite crevettc de rivilre, the Beard, or fresh- 
water Shrimpe. a 1766 Pennant Zool. (1769) HI. 158 The 
lesser hake, .is known on the coast of Cornwall by the name 
of the greater forked tieard. 1887 Tegetmeikr Pigeons x. 
108 In other parts of Germany they have many clean-footed 
Tumblers of various colours, as Magpies, Helmets, and 
Beards ; but their Beards have only a wnitc beard and flight- 
feathers, the rest of the body being dark. 

8. Hot. The awn of grasses ; prickles, bristles, 
or hair-like tufts found on various plants; also 
quasiyf^. in wider application. 


Chaucer Troylus 11. 94 Never, sethe tyme that she was nor. 
sj8s Wvcliv Isa. xlvi 3 That ben born [1388 borun] of my 
wombe. c 1388 Chaucer Sir Thopas 7 I -bore he was in fer 
contre. *1419 Wyntoum Cron. 11. ix. 6a Or Jesus wes of 
Mary bom. c 14*9 MS. Christ was. .of Virgin Marie ebore. 
1470 Harding Chron. x. iv, His mother dyed. . Anone after 
as he was of hir bore. 1913 Douglas sKneis x. Prol. 41 
The Fader of none general, creat, ne boyr. 1976 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 61 O Gentle blouds vbonie You were not 
horde alonely for your selues. 1389 Warner Alb. Eng. v. 
xxviiL (1597) 138 Full deere they were to me vnbome, at 
birth, and home, and now. <*1993 H. Smith Wks. (1867) 
H.65 Leah having borne to Jacob tour sons, taps Spenser 
Col. Clout 839 Long before tne world he was ybore. 1306 
— F. Q. 1. xL 51 That was both borne and breef In hevenly 
throne. x6ss Bible Gen. xxi. 7, I haue borne him a sonne 
In his old age. 161a Bacon Death, Pitt. (Arb.) 388 It is as 
naturall to aye, as to be borne. 1614 J. Cooke th Quoque 
in Dodtl. (1780) VII. 19 A wench that has been bred and 
bom in an alley. 

Since 1660 : 

fi. *676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 397, I have bom you to Short 
life. 1693 Dryden In Macaulay Ett. (1854) 11 . 981/1 Whom 
I foresee to better fortune bom. 1703 Rowe l/lyss. 1. i. aji 
Wherefore art thou bora . . Thou Tyrant horn to he a Na- 
tion's Punishment T 1809 H. Tookk Purley 11. (1815' 76 
Bom . . formerly written tortn, and on other occasions now 
written borne. Bom is, Borne into life. 1830 Carlyle 
Mite. (1897) II. 149 She saw .. that she, even she, had born 
[the J a mighty man. 1845 Milman Lut. Chr. (1864) II. iv. 
viiL 397 The porphyry chamber in which Irene had borne 
him —her firstborn son. 1879 Froudk Csrsar xviii. 299 A 
child which Julia had borne to Pompcy. 

b. fit. 1774 Burke Amtr. Tax. Wks. 1842 II. 432 These 
distinctions, born of our unhappy contest. 1833 Kingsley 
Hypatia Pref. 8 The Roman Empire and the Christian 
Church, bom into the world almost at the same moment. 
1866 B. Taylor Palm 4 Pine a 68 What time the morning- 
star ia born. 1873 H. £. Manning Mission H. Ghost L 21 
Living as if they had never been bom again. 

Phrase-key. To b about, 3a ; b across, if \ b against, 31 ; 
h arms against. 6a‘, b at, 29; b away, 30, 15b, 36, 37 ; 
b back, 36 ; b in Backgammon, id; fa blow, 3 d ; b the 
breech, 6b; bring to b, 33 ; b children, 43; b company, 3d; 
6 the cost, 12; b down, 27, 28, 20, 36: b down upon, 37; b the 
face, 3c: b fellowship, 3d; b forth, 3a; b fruit, 42; b a 
hand, 3d; b in, on hand, 3e; b hard, 16,29b; b the heart, 3c; 
b heavily. x6, 29b; b in upon one, 34; b it, 3f; b interest, 7 e ; 
b low sail, 3b; b in mind, ob; b a name, 7b; b off, 3a, 
o6b, 34. ( Hant .) 37 ; b on, 29, 30c, 31, 32, 36 ; b oneself, 4 ; 
b oneself upon, 19 ; b out, 9a, 15b. 41 ; b over. 3a ; b part 
In, zab; 6 person of xab: A=n produce, 42-3; £ record, 2c; 
b a rein, 18b; b on shield, 6c ; b upon spleen, 16 ; b strain, 
13; b sway or swing, 8; b testimony, 2 c \ b through, 35; 
b to, 09; o up, 3R, 18 91, (Hunt.) 37; b up for, 37; b upon, 
23 b, b with, *7, (Haul.) 37; b witness, 2c; 

b young, 43. 

Bear, obs. form of Bikr. 

Bear (beet), v.* [f. Bkar jA 1 ] 
intr. To act the part of a * bear * on the Stock 
Exchange; to speculate for a fall. trans. To 
produce a fall in the price of (any stocks, shares, 
or commodities liable to speculation). 

«*® 4 » W. Maginn Piet. Grave 4 Gay (1859) 286 His 
stories being, .lies. . I should have been sorry to have bulled 
or beared in Spanish on the strength of them. x88x Chicago 
Timet 4 June, If we succeed in bulling silver we shall aUo 
succeed in bearing gold to the same extent. 1884 Pall 
MallG. 8 Mar. 5 Mr. Gladstone's speech on Egypt 4 beared* 
Egyptian Stock yesterday. 

BaUible (be**riib'D, a. Also 6 bearabil. 
[f. Bear v.i 4 -abi.r.] That may be borne; sup- 
portable, endurable, tolerable. 

c *330 Chkkr Matt . xxiii. 4 Heui burdens and hardli bear- 
abil. 1763 Mrs. F. Brooke Lady AlandeviUe (1782) II. 34 
The most Dearable man I have seen. 1788 Med. Commnn, 
II. 253 The least motion was scarce bearable. *«54 J- Ab- 
bott Napoleon I. xi. 003 Life becomes bearable for their 
takes. 

BiaTablentill- [f. prec. + -NESS.] Capa- 
bility of being borne. 

18SP Clough Poems 4 Pr. Roue. (1869) I. 167. 
Bearably, adv. Endurably. tolerably. 

iM In Worcester from Westm. Rev. 

BeaTaa&oe (bearing). [f. Bear v. 4 (Romanic 
suffix) -ancr. Cf. abearance, forbearance.] 

1 . Endurance, patient suffering, arch. 

1713 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 577 Their minds are inured 
to temperance and bearance. 

2 . A bearing (in mechanism). 

1831 Galloway Hist. Steam Eng. 214 Two circular pieces 
or valvss k, one of brass and the other of iron, are placed 
on the bearance. 183* Coai-tr. Terms Horthumbld. 4 Dark. 
49 The part of a . . coal-tub frame to which the bearance* 
for the wheels are attached. 

Bearard, obs. f. Bearhird. 

BM*v-bihiting, vbl. sb. [f. Bear sb.'] The 


to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 

Baarbarrv (bee jberi). [f. Bear sb . 1 + Berry.] 
a A procumbent shrub, Arctastaphylos uva-ursi 
(N.O. Ericacem ), the astringent berries of which 
are a favourite food of grouse ; also A. alpina 
(Black Bearbeny). b. Sometimes applied to the 
allied Arbutus, t o. (erroneously) * Barberry. 

s6eg Bacon Gardens, Ess. (Arb.) 56a The Standards to be 
. .Beare-berries but here and there, because of the Smell of 
their Blossome. 1739 B Stillingfl. in Mite. Tracts 1x76a) 
905 The bear-berry . . an efficacious astringent. 1839 W. 
Coleman Woodlands (186a' 97 Common bearberry . . Its fair 
pink blossoms come out in May or June. 

Baarbine, -bind (be'ubain). [f. OE. tyre 

Bkar sb.* 4 bindan to bind, from winding round 
and binding the stalks. In an nth century list of 
plants, berwinde is the gloss for umbilicutn. Cf. 
also OE. wuduwinde , wudubind. Woodbine.] 
A popular name applied to two English species 
of convolvulus, the Lesser Field Convolvulus, and 
the large white convolvulus of the hedges ; also 
to a species of Polygonum (/’. Convolvulus ), to 
which it is most appropriate. 

\c 1000 in WOlcker Voc. 300 UmbUicum, berwinde.] 173a 
De Fok, etc. TonrGt. Brit. (17481 III. 24a <D.) Small and 
soft, not unlike the Roots of Asparagus or of Bearbind. 1733 
Choker Or/. Fur. xxv. Ixix, Entwining bearbind dont more 
knots unite. 1830 Hoon Haunted House l xxiv. The bear- 
bine with the lilac interlaced. 

Beard (bl*jd), sb. Forms: 1-3 beard, (3 
bsrd, beord, burde), 3-6 berd, (4-6 berde), 
5-6 beerd(e, 6 {Sc. baird, beird), bearde, 6- 
beard. [Common Teut. : OE. beard (:— earlier 
*bard, *bterd) — MDu. baert, Du. baard \ OHG., 
mod.G. bart, ON. *bardr retained only in comp, 
as Langbartr (but cogn. with barO neuter, < brim, 
edge, beak, prow,' whence sense 11 below):— 
OTeut. *bardo-t (not known in Gothic) ; cogn. w. 
OSlav. bar da beard. Kinship to L. barba is, on 
phonetic grounds, doubtful. As to identity of OE. 
and mod. spelling see Beacon.] 

1 . The hair that grows upon the chin, lips, and 
adjacent parts of an adult man's face ; now usually 
excluding the moustache, or hair of the upper lip. 

c8as Vesp. Ps. cxxxiii. a Swe swe smiring in heafde tiaet 
astax in beard Aarones. 1203 Lay. 10753 jfelcne mon . . he 
hacfde on his chinne baerd [1230 beord j. c 1230 Wohunge 
in Cot/. Horn. 279 pen mon him for schendlac i be beard 
spitted, c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 3584 Do wiste lie wel qullc hauen 
it don, Sene it was here berdes on. 01300 K. Alit. 1164 
Switlie mury hit is in halle, When the burdes wawen exile ! 
138a Wyci.if Isa. xiv. a Eohe berd 1*388 beerd] slial be 
shaue. 1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. I. 205 I .on go- 
hard i . . haucb be name of her longe berdes. c 1449 Pecock 
Kefir. 120 Men leten her berdis growe withoute schering. 
a 1330 Christie Kirk Gr. xix, Bludy berk it wes thnir beird. 


mrKcu iicuru. 101*7 * KIjeimeieh / fgvt’n* x. 
other parts of Germany they have many clean-footed 
lers of various colours, as Magpies, Helmets, and 
s ; but their Beards have only a wnitc beard and fliglu- 


« 1330 Chris/is A irk Gr. x ix, Bludy berkit wes thnir beird. 1352 Huloet, Beard or core of come, arista. 1376 Lyie 
*389 Pafifiew. Hatchet D, Let me stroake my beard thrice Dodoens 456 Rough with many sharp pointed cores or 
like a Germin, before I speak a wise word. 1716 Lady M. beardes like the cares of Barley, c *600 Shaks. Sonn. xii, 

W. Montagu Lett. vi. I. 20 A decrepit old man, with a Summers green all girded up in sheaves, Borne on the bier 


beard down to his knres. 1739 Burke A bridgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X. 184 The Britons . . shaved the beanl on the chin, 
that on the upper lip was suffered to remain. 1834 Byron 
Deform. Transf. 1. i Broad brow, and. .curly beard. 

D. with qualifying epithet, e.g. Cads- beard, 
? Cadiz- beard ; tile- or cathedral -beard, one cut 
square in the shape of a tile. 

1390 Shaks. Afids. H. 1. ii. Q7 Your purple in graine beard, 
or your French-crowne colour'd bcara. 1308 F.. Gilpin 
Skin l. (1878) 22 HU 1 face, Furr’d with Cads- beard. .*837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. vii. vii. I. 325 Who is this, .in red -grizzled 
locks; nay with long tile-beard? 1860 Fairhoi.t Costume 
229 The soldier wore the spade beard and the stiletto beard. 

o. transf. or fig. 

a *836 Longf. Build. Ship 274 His [the ocean's] beard of 
snow Heaves with the heaving of hif breast. 

d. allusively , of age, experience, virility; cf. 

GllKYfIKARn. 

*39* Florio s nd Fruites 41 A greater beard than mine 
might be deceaued. a 1700 Dryden (J.) Some thin remains 
of chastity appeared Ev n under Jove, but Jove without a 
beard, a 1704 Locke (J.) Would it not be insufferable for 
a professor to have . . a reverend beard overturned by an 
upstart novelist T 

e. Phrases. + In spite of or maugre any one's 
beard : in defiance of or direct opposition to his 
purpose. To one's beard : to one’s face, openly, 
f To be, meet , or run in any one's beard : to op- 
pose him openly and resolutely, to Beard. To take 
by the beard : to attack' resolutely (cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 
35). f To make a man's Hard: (fit.) to dress his 
beard, (fig.) to outwit or delude him. So + To 
make a man's beard without a razor : (in later 
sense) to behead him. f To put something against 
a man's beard : to taunt him with it 

1330 R. Bsunne Chron. 207 pe centre tone he fond in his 
berd redy ran. c 1384 Chauckr l/.Fame 689 Moo berdys 


Summers green all girded up in sheaves, Borne on the bier 
with white and bristly bcara. 173a Acc. Workhouses 84 Cut 
off the beards before the wheat is thresh'd. 1813 Sir II. 
Davy Agric. Chnn. (1814) 264 The seeds, .like those of the 
thistle and dandelion, are furnished with beards or wings. 
1839 Bailky Pest us vii, Sunshine .. catching By its soft 
brown beard, the moss. 1865 Burritt Walk Lands P.mi 
106 English downs, .yielding a short, crisp beard of herbage. 

b. Old- Alan's Heard : popular name of the Tra- 
veller’s Joy ( Clematis Vitalba). 

s8az Clare Vill. Mtnstr. 1 . 84 Dig old man's beard front 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 

1 7 . Obsolete name for the train or tail of a comet 
when it appeared to precede the nucleus. 

1647 H. More Song Soul il App. xciv, But for the new- 
fixt starres there’s no pretence, Nor beard nor tail to take 
occasion by. 1713 Swift E/eg. Partridge Wks. 1755 II 1 . 11. 
79 No comet with a flaming beard. 1835 T. Milner Gallery 
cf Hat. 108 When the train preceded the nucleus • . it was 
called the beard. 

8 . Farriery. 'That part of a horse's nether jaw 
whereon the curbe doth rest.' (Cotgr. s v. Barbel) 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Beard, or under-beard, called 
also ikuck, of a horse, is that part under the lower mandible 
or the outside, and above the chin, which bears the curb of 
the bridle. 170a Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm . 49 Beard of 
a horse, should neither be too high raised, nor too flat, so 
that the curb may rest in its right place. [In mod. diets.] 
0 . a. The barb of an arrow, fish-hook, etc. Obs. 
b. Hence, The hook at the end of a knitting- 
needle in a knitting-machine, which holds the yarn. 

16s* Markham Conntr. Content. 1. x. 56 Cut out and raise up 
the beard, which you shall make, .according to the bigness 
of the hook. 171a Phil. Trouts. XXVII. 444 The Beard or 
Hooks thereof lof the Harping Iron] did penetrate. 17*3 
Dkrham Phys. Theol. iv. xv. 257 Hie Common Heron liath 
. .a long sharp Bill to strike their Prey, .with sharp hooked 
Beards standing backward, to hold their Prey fast when 
struck. 1733 hanway Trent. (176a) I. hi. ex xvii. 17* Who 
wore in their caps tho beard of an anew. 1733 Smbaton 
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Bdystone L. Jag or bearded bolts, .have a beard 

raised upon their angles, somewhat like that of a fish-hook. 

10 . (See quot.) 

On E. Peacock X. SkMangk II. 166 Cattle, which had 
at these points to be kept out by a stout * beard 1 of thorns 
stuck in the ground, 1878 Haiuwill, Beard-hedge, the 
bushes which are stuck into the bonk of a new-made hedge, 
to protect the fresh-planted thorns. 

11 . In mechanical arts : a. in Ship building. 
The angular fore-part of the rudder; the corre- 
sponding bevel or the stem-post. b. in Car- 
pentry, The sharp edge of a board. 0. in Organ- 
building (see quot.) a. A spring-piece at the back 
of a lock to prevent t ie parts from rattling. 

sdps T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent . 8a To sheath the.. 
Beard of the Rudder with Lead. t8ga Seidel Organ 79 
Some organ-builders provide the height on both sides with 
what they call a beard. 1876 Hiles Cateck . Organ iv. (1878) 
67 Flue-pipes have also occasionally a beard, which is a 
Cross piece fastened on Just below the under-lip, 

e. Printing. ( a .) That port of the type above and 
below the face, which allows for ascending and 
descending letters, and prevents their meeting those 
in the lines above or below. (A) The horizontal 
ba^s and tops added to the letters. 

sSeg J. B ADCOCK Dam. Amusem. 144 A moveable square 
of wood, which rises nearly as high as the beard of the 
letter. 1804 T. Johnson Typogr. II. 391 He examines if the 
beards of the letter print at the feet of the pages, i860 
Bookseller 26 Oct. 574 [In] the Franklin type, .there are no 
i the fetters, and the outline is consequently 


The 


sharp beards to 
distinct. 

12 . * The coarser parts of a joint of meat, 
bad portions of a fleece of wool.* HalliwelL 

13 . The brim or margin of a vessel. [Directly 
from ON. barti."] Obs. or dial., but possibly the 
origin of some of the prec. specific uses. 

1398 Tnevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. liii, pe wyne wol flete 

oute tnicr L 1 — J - ' *■ — 1 ’ n ' " 

Berde, or 

14 . Com 

-stubble ; also beard-grass, the genus of grasses 
rolypogon ; + beard-grave a ., having the gravity 
of a bearded face ; beard-moss, a British lichen 
( Usnea barbata ) ; beard-tree, the Hazel. 


1 nevisa start a. L>c r. a. xvii. lui, pe wyne wol nete 
icr be berdes [1535 brynke]. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 32 
or brynke of a wesselle, or other like, margo 
Comb., chiefly attrib., as beard-brush , - hook , 


Plants (Macgillivray) 73 Annual 'beard-grass .. grows in 
moiat pastures. 1590 M arston Sc. V Mania 111. x. aaa Tut, tut, 
a toy . . Cryes *beard-graue Dromus. 1799G. Smith Laborat, 

II. 266 The * Beard Hook, by some anglers is preferred be. 
fore any other in winter trolling. 1B37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

III. v. lii. 268 Plenteous. .* beard -stubble, of a tile-colour. 

Beard (bl*id), v. Forms : 5 berde, 6 herd, 
7 bearde, beard, [f. prec. sb.J 

+ 1 . intr . To become bearded, get a beard. Obs. 
as used of men. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 98/x To berde, fuberare. im Hulokt, 
Berdcn, or begyn to haue a herd, fubeo. 167a Sir T. 
Browne Let. briend 11881) $ 11. 13s Lewis, King of Hun- 
gary. .was said, .to have bearded at fifteen. 

2 . trans. To cut or strip off the beard of (e.g. 
oysters). •f'b. To clip on the defective parts of 
(a fleece), c. To chip or plane away the edge of 
(timber) to a required shape. 

1409 Act 8 Hen. VI, xxii, No stranger shall cause to be 
forced, clacked or bearded any manner of woolles to carry 
them out of the realm. 1833 Heusth . Cookery , Carving 104 
We think it unnecessary tooeard the oyster. 1863 Wyhter 
Subtle Bruins , etc. 375 Another machine rebated and 
bearded the keel. 1867 [sec Bkabding 4). 

3 . To oppose openly and resolutely, with daring 
or with effrontery ; to set at defiance, thwart, affront. 
[Partly from the idea of taking a lion by the 
beard, partly from the use of beard as » face ; see 
Beard sb. 1 e.l 

i«a5 St. Papers Hen. VIII , VI. 454 If they (Frenchmen] 
be kept shorte, and berdyd, their stomakkis will soonewax 
more mylde. 1396 Shake. 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. is No man Kk 
potent breathes vpon the ground. But I will Beard him. 
s68a Addr. Lancaster in Lend. Go*. No. 1797/5 A Pro- 
ceeding that Beards the Regal Power, Outfaces the Law, 
etc. 1749 Smollett Regicide 11. via. (1777) 30 Sooner 
would’st thou beard The lion in his rage. iBeo Scott 
Monast. xvii. Shall that English silkworm presume to beard 
me in my father’s house! 

4 . To furnish with a board. 

I c 938b see Bearded 4]. 1791 E. Darwin Bat . Gant, l 

J 3 Beard the bright cylinder with golden wire. 1804 I. 

ohnsom Tyjogr. II. hi. 31 Short letters . . all which will 
admit of being bearded above and below their face. 

6 . To brush or rub with the beard. 

1899 Autebiag. 
were romping with 

Bawled (bi**jd6d),///. 

1 . Of man and animals: Having a beard; spec. 
in names of animals, as Bearded Eagle, and 
Bearded Tit, Titmouse, or Pinnock. 

1530 Palsgr. 306/1 Berded, barbu. 1600 Sham. A. V. L. 
11. vn. 150 A Soldier, Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the Paid, s8oa Bimolsy Anim. Biag. (1813) 11 . 39 The 
Bearded Eagle, or Lammer-Geyer. xt6S Miss Braddon 
Run to Batik 1 . 1 . 9 Black-bearded, foreign-looking seamen, 
stop Brow Nino Ivan Ivanov. 39 Each bearded mouth. 

2 . Of plants, seeds, etc. : Furnished with bristles 
or hairy tufts, awned ; as in bearded wheat. 

1378 Lyts Dodoone 461 His long 1 
resemble Barley. >867 Milton 7 *. 


Beggar Bay 56 Some of the young men 
h the girls and bearding their rosy faces. 

>I**jd6d), ppl. a. [f. Beard sb. or v.] 


L. iv. 983 Her bearded 


Grave of ears. 1778-84 Cook Vey. <1790' 1 . 196 The ground 
being covered with grass, the seeds of which were sharp 
and bearded. 184a Tennyson L. of Skaiett l iv, Only 
reapers, rasping early, In among the bearded barley. 

8. trans/. in gen. sense : Covered with bcard-like 
tofts or appendages. 

1847 Long?. Evang. Prel. a The hemlocks, Bearded with 
moss. 187a Tyndall Heat ii. | 99. 33 The pipe from which 
the air issued became bearded with icicles. 

4 . Of a comet, meteor, etc. : Having a train or 
tail ; cf. Beard sb 7. arch, or poet, 
e l jpo Wyclif De Psendo/reris v. Wks. (x88o> 308 pe sierra 


or beerdid errib fro heuene in his mouyng and bi- 

tokened pestilence, a 1638 Randolph Mused Look.-GL 11. 
ii. <1640) 03 Let fboles gaze At bearded starres. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Gear. Mag. I. Introd. ai Comets . . are vulgarly 
distinguished into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and hairy. 
1841 Tennyson L.of Skalett in. iil, Some bearded meteor, 
trailing light Moves over still ShalotL 

5 . Airbed or jagged like an arrow or fish-book. 
1613 M. Kidi.ky Magn. Bodies «8 The bearded end of the 
[compass] needle doth only offer itself. 1639 Gauden Tears 
Ch. 105 Reputation is the bearded hook, which holds most 
men faster than conscience. 1733 Douglass Brit. SettL 
N. Amor. a6a The best Iron Bars break fibrous and bearded. 
1793 (see Beard sb. 9]. 1813 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. 48 
Rest there awhile, my bearded lance. 

b. Of type : Furnished with a Beard sb. 11 e. 
Bnrder (bl*udai). [f. Beard v. + -erL] One 
who beards. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1657) 41 To air, to beard . . and their 
derivations ayring, ayred, bearder, bearding, bearded. 
Bafirdil (bi*idi\ Also beordle-loooh. (f. 
Beard sb. + -ik»-y*.] A name given, chiefly m 
Scotland, to a small fish, the l^oach {Cobitis barba - 
tula ), from the * beards ’ or bristles on its gills. 

i8e8 Blacbw. Mag. Sept. 274 In mute, .hope of sometime 
or other catching a minnow or beardie. 1839 Yarrrll Brit . 
Fishes (cd. 3) 1. 448 The habits ofthe Beardie in confinement. 

Be&TdilLflr, vbl. sb. [f. Bkard v. + -ino* ] 

1 1 - The action of cutting off the beard, e.g. the 
inferior parts of a fleece. Cf. Beard v. a. Obs. 

1483 Act X Rich. Ill, viii. 8 4 That the same Wolle be as 
it is ahorn. .without any sortyng, berdyng. dakkyng. 

2 . Open, resolute opposition ; insolent defiance, 
smy Holinshkd Chron. II. 36/9 I^aue lieng for varlets, 
beraing for ruffians, facing for crakers. 1864 Linnet's Trust 
I. in. \. 310 Would you do the bearding for us? 

8. Beard-like growth ; also trans/, 

160 7 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 9 They have . . bearding about 
the lips like a Dragon. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xii. x. 
axo A Plain of silent snow, with sparse bearding of bushes. 
4 . Shipbuilding and Carpentry. The bevelling 
of a piece of timber or plank to any required 
angle ; concr. — Beard sb. 1 z a ; also attrib., as in 
bearding-litte. 

1833 Richardson Merc. Mar. Arch. 96 Cutting down and 
bearding lines are not introduced. C1830 Rudim. Nav. 
(Weale) 144 The bearding-piece, which forma the fore-part 
[of the rudder] » of elm. 1867 Smyth SaitoVs IVd.-bk., 
Bearding line , a curved line made by bearding the dead- 
wood to the shape of the ship's body. 

Befirdleis (bl-Mdtes), a. [f. Beard sb. + -less.] 
Having no beard ; hence fig. youthful, immature. 

c 1313 E. E. A Hit. P, B. 789 Bolde burner wer |«y bo^e 
with berdles chynnec. 1480 Caxton Treviso's Deter. Brit. 
50 Ther come xv. yong berdles men clothed like wymmen. 
ijm Shaks. John v. i. 69 Shall a beardlesse boy, A cock red - 
silken wanton, brmue our fields? x6ax Quarles Esther (1636) 
xx9 Rash, and beardlesse Counsell. 171a Sheet. No. 597 
Pa A beardless stripling, sfisg Syd. Smith IVks. 1867 II. 
79 Is beardless youth to show no respect for the decisions 
of mature age? 

b. Bot. Without beard or awn. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 197 Common Rye-grass. 
Red Darnel, or Beardless DarneL 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 97 Milk-vetch, style filiform, beardless. 
BtaTdlaanieM. [f. prec. + -HEM.] Beard- 
less condition ; absence of beard. 

x86x G. Moose Lost Tribes 137 Baldness and beardless- 
ness were signs of mourning among the Hebrews. 1880 
Miss Bisd Japan I. 55 The beardlessness of the ordinary 
Japanese. 

Bea'rdlet. A tiny beard or awn, like that of 
some grasses. Hence Bea-rdleted. 

+ Beardling. Obs . [f. Beard sb. + -lino.] 
One who wears a beard ; a layman. 

x6aa Masse Aleman's Gusman dA{f. ti. s6x Leauing out 
neither beardling nor shaueling, high nor low. 

Baardom (b$*Mdam). [f. Bear sb.\ + -dom.] 
Bearish quality or personality. 

184a Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets xoi Johnson was 
Dryden's critical bear, a rough bear, ana with points of 
noble baardora. 

Bawdy (bl*’jdi), a, [f. Beard + -tL] Bearded. 

1308 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 96/9 Beard-less 
Apollo's beanly son. 1833 Carlyle Prmaenraub zoa George 
the Rich, called also the itor&x/M.Beardy. 

Beare, obs. f. Beer, Be be, Bier and Bibb. 
Baarar (be*-rai). Forms : 4 berere, 4-6 -or, 

5 -are, -our, berrer, 5-6 barer, 6 bearor, 6- 
bearer. [f. Bear v . 1 + -kb 1 .] 

I. He who or that which carries or brings. 

1 . One who carries or conveys; a carrier, a 
porter, a. generally . 

138s Wyclif Isa. xlvL 9 Oure chargis with heny berthene 
..to-farosyd ben. .thei myjten not sauen the berara. 1483 
Cath. Angl 09 A borer, baisslus. 1347 Act s Eetw. VI, 


1 9 The . . nurse, or other the bearer about of the ehllde. 
1 Bible 9 Chron. ii. 18 To be bearem of burdeus. 


> 1531) 67 b, 


ill 

Swift GniHver 11. iv. 131 To crowd about the sedan .. 
to make the bearem stop. 187* Morris Eartkfy Par 
111 . iv. 039 Fleeces.. In their own bearer's blood were 
dyed. 1870 Nicholson Bool. (1880) S35 The scolex [a tape 
worm] apparently leads an independent life in water, and 
its intermediary bearer (suppoxeo by some to be a fish. .) is 
at present unknown, 
b. of a non-material burden. 
c 1413 Wyntoun Cron. vm. x. 94 He wes chesyn bare Of 
bis charge to be berara. 1483 Cath. Angl. 99 A barer of 
wytnet, testis. 1306 Pitgr. Per/. iW. de W. : 

Lucifer, that is to say, the lyght berer. 

0. One who helps to carry a corpae to the grave, 
or who holds the pall in a funeral procession. 

1833 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. xli, Six mournfull bearers, the 
sad neame attending. 1789 Mrs. Pioxzi Jonm. France 11 . 
901 A burial. .not one. .hearer being dressed in black, sfiga 
Caperm Ball. 4 Songs 179 The tramp of the bearers and 
horses Beats out the death-march on the air. 

d. In India : a. A palanquin carrier ; b. A do- 
mestic servant who has charge of his master's 
clothes, furniture, and (often) his ready money. 
[ Wil-on conjectured this latter name to be a corrup- 
tion of Bengali behdra ; but the domestic 1 bearer' 
was simply the headman of a set of palanquin 
bearers when the latter were universally used.] 

1766 J. Grose Vey. E. Ind. I. 153 1Y.) The poles which., 
are carried by six, but most commonly by four bearers. s8xx 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry 4 Bearor 3 A hearer, who . . had 
taken care of Henry from the day that he was born. Note. 
A servant, whose work is to carry a palanquin ; but who is 
frequently employed to take care of children, c 1813 — 
Ayah St Lesdy vii. 39 The bearers had nothing to do but to 
carry their Lady to church. xS8o G. A. Mackay si Days 
in Ind. (1882^92 The Ayah and Bearer sit with Baby in the 
verandah. 

6. In comb, with various ■!»., as cup-, palan- 
quin, pall-, shield-, statuiard-bearer. 

erg 00 Cocks Lorelles B. to Tankarde borers . . and spore 
planers. 16x1 Bible Nehem. i. 11 For 1 was the kings cup- 
bearer [Coverdale, butler], xS«4 Macaulay Ivry, And 
should my standard-bearer full, as fall full well he may. 
183a M aery at jV. Forster xuiviit, A double set of palanquin- 
hearers. xB6s F. Griffiths A rltll Man. led. 9) 40 Pall- 
bearers on each side of the corpse. 

2 . One who brings a letter, a verbal message, 
tidings, rumours, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3926 Apon his kne he did him suere pat 
he suld be lei errana berer. 146a J. Paston in Lett. 442 II. 
99 The berour here of can enfourme you. 1566 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 068 The rest of our myndis this faythfull 
berare will schaw you at tenth. 1693 Pxrvs Diary Yl. 183 
In behalf of this young man, the bearer. 1830 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xxix. 971 An order, .to give the bearer fif- 
teen lashes. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 589 Others., 
trafficked in the secrets of which they were the bearers. 

8. The actual holder or presenter of a cheque, 
draft, or other order to pay money. 

1683 Lond. Gao. No. 1862/8 A Note . . for Ninety nine 
Pounds . . paid to Edward Callender or Bearer. s8oo K, 
Langford Introd. Trade 19 A Promissory Note payable to 
Bearer, need not be endorsed. 183a Masryat N. Forster 
xxix, Fill up a cheque for five hundred pounds, self or 
bearer. 

4 . Her. One who beare heraldic arms. 

H The sense of * supporters,* copied in mod. 
dictionaries from Johnson, [who inser^d it from 
Bailey's folio of 1731), is apparently only a tra- 
ditional dictionary ereor : sec quot. 1 885. 

x6xo Gwillim Heraldry f 3 x. (1660) 144. 1787 Poeny 

Heraldry tp note. Such Itincturcs] as should be used for 
marks of disgrace in the Bearers. 1883 G. E. Cockayne 
(N orroy King of Arms) in tetter : We never use the word 
* bearers’ for 'supporters': the 'bearers’ of the arms of 
Howard are the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Carlisle, etc., 
themselves, not the supporters used by these noblemen. 

6. The possessor of any personal endowment or 
quality; tne holder of rank or office ; hence office • 
bearer, etc. 

1397 Shake, e Hen. IV, iv. v. 99 O Maiestie I When thou 
dost pinch thy Bearer. 1608 — Tr. 4 C.r. 111. iii. 104 The 
beautte that is borne here in the face, The bearer knowes 
not. i8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, 1 That’s speaking to the 
purpose ’ . . said the office-bearer. 

6. That in, or by means of, which anything is 
carried ; e.g. a bier. 

1847 Halliwell s.v.. In Kent the bier is sometimes called 
a bearer. 186a F. Griffiths A rtitl. Man. led. 91x16 Nos. 8 
and 9 bring up hot shot on a bearer. 1883 Daily News 97 

m For carrying this . . bearer poles of very ingenious 
ave been devised. 

II. He who or that which supports or sustains. 

+ 7 . One who supports or sustains a weight, or 
who holds up what would fall ; an upholder. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., A susteynour and a berar up of 
the cnirch. 1333 Br. Fersar in Strype Eccl Mem. Ilf. 11. 
App. xlvii, Thebolaterors and bearors of the promoters. 
1933 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 333. Many have reported, that I 
have been a bearer of such as have maintained evil opinions. 
t8. One who sustains or joins in sustaining a 
charge or responsibility. Obs. 

sfisx Best Farm. Bks ; (1856) 89 The richest and ablest 
men in everie towneare. .subsiaymen,and the poorer, .onely 
them, a 1663 Sanderson IVks. (1854) L 185 (D.) 


bearers with t 

Aa men use to do in c 


a payments and taxes, we plead 


hard to have bearers and partners that may go a snare with 
us. atm Stbyte Eccl Mem. I.luvUL aoa A bearer with 
them, .ua printing of their books. 



BBA&OEAR' 


9. Afeckomcs. Anything uaed as a rapport or stay; 

ifn Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 157 Bmcr, a Post of 

Brick- well that i* Trimmed up between the two end* of * 
piece of Timber, to ohorten its Bearing. 1813 P. Nicuou 
son Pract. Build. 91 9 Bearer— any thing used byway of 
support to another. *tf 1 Smii.rs Engineers 1 1 . 183 To cheek 
the effect of the bearers or strutts of the ribs. 

b. spec. Applied to various mechanical con* 
trivnnees for sustaining or taking off pressure: t g. 
in l*rinting, to a kind ol * packing* used to lessen 
the pleasure upon the types in certain places. 

*M Print. A Mar. A mm it urn 30 The introduction of 
'bearers' which serve to reduce the pressure upon tho 
types, or rather to bear off a part of the pressure. i88« C. 
Eiiwaris Organs 57 The bearers are stnps of wood fixed 
between the sliders, which . . support the weight of the upper 
hoards, pipes. Ac. 18I4 F. Britten Watch f Ctockm. 3a 
| A) Bearer, .[is] a piece of metal soldered to the 1 middle ' of 
a watch case as a support for the Joint. 

10. dial. (See quot.) 

1871 E. Peacock R.Skir laugh II. 89 Where in one of the 
drains a sunken floor of wood, called a bearer, was de- 
posited far . . making a safe watering place for the cattle. 

IIL 1L She who, or that which, brings forth 
or produces ; spec, a fruit-yielding tree. 


0 . A material rapport ; a supporting surface f doth, a child's christening-robe ; bearing-door, 
upporting power. {Coal mining), one of the main doors in a pit for 

m xjoo A*. AUs. 484 A goshauk with gret flyght Setlith on regulating the ventilation ; f bearing-gear, the 

nisr* sJkf 1 iw, *f »■■** 

73* Porie Ess. Man 1. 99 But of tlri* frame the bearings, through the collar so as to form a loop) by which, 
nd the ties, im Smbaton Rdyxtme L. 1 974 Each floor in okl times, a pair ofhones supported the ends of 

?A±?J^uSS; ‘ he •"‘"JBk-H** of . * ii ,w * h > or •* the cro “: h ? r 


. hears upon the Floor, to make Us Bearing the stronger. 
>73* Porie Ess. Man 1. 99 But of llii* frame the bearing*, 
and the lies, im Smbaton Rdyxtme L. tf 974 Each floor 
. . lying upon the horUonta! hearings famished by these 
ledges _ 1876 Hamdbit. Sc. A pg. S. Kens. 5 A greater number 
of bearings is required to prevent the mirror from becom- 
ing strained by its own weight. 

7. Carpentry. The length of a beam between two 
supports, span ; the distance between the cutting- 
edge of a tool and the rest in which it is held. 

*077 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 136 This short Bearing 
..renders the whole Floor firm enough fur all common 
Occupation, /hid. 186 Its edge cutting at a greater Bear- 
ing from the Rest . . U is then more subject to tremble. ik| 
P. Nicholson Preset. Build. 919 Bearing, the distance in 
which a beam or rafter is suspended in the dear. 

HI. from Bear v. 1 I1L 

8 . A thrusting, pressing, or straining In any 
direction ; thrust, pressure. 


187* H. Macmillan True Vine v. too 'ilia celebrated vine 
of Hampton Court is a most productive bearer. 

BaaTSH. nonce -wd. A she-bear. 

1840 Hood Ki/manseggXxxv, Snips and snapa, As If from 
a Tigress or Bcaress. 

t B« 8 T-ff 8 U. Obs . ; * bearing gear (see Bbar* 
mo 17 ). Hence, To be or drmo in the bear gears. 
Bear), obs. form of Harrow sb* a swine, 
t Bea-rherd. Obs. Also 6-7 beare-heard, 
bear hard, bearard, berard, berrord. [f. Brah 
sb.x + Herd. ShAkspere’sZfcanm/.etc., are assigned 
to this, rather than to Bear-ward, to which some 
editors refer there, chiefly because he elsewhere uses 
bear -heard, and not bear-ward : cf. shepherd , for- 
merly also shepard \ sheppard.] Hie keeper of a 
bear, who leads him atom for exhibition. 

1989 R. Harvky PI. Pere. (i860) u Nor a bcar-tieard .. 
to put his staffs in the mouth of tho beam, or pull off these 
dogs? iUmShakh. 9 Hen. VI. v. i. 149 Wce'l bate thy Bean 
to death. And manacle the Berard in their Chaines. • - Ibid. 
eio Despight the Bearard, that protects the Bearc. 1997 
— a Hen. IV. 1. !i. 191 True valor is turn'd Beare-heard. 
1*99 — Muck Ado 11. I. 43 Take sixepence in earnest of 
the Berrord, and leade his Apes into Hell. 1899 C.ougk 
Comm. Hebrews L 13 Bearhards that have their Bean at 
command. 1880 Kennedy Swallow -3 . 14 It gave me over 
to the great bear-herd. 

Tearing (be«rin), vbl. sb. [f. Bear v. 1 + -ieq 1 .] 

I I. from Bear vf L 

1. The action of carrying or conveying. In Back- 
gammon , see Bear v. 1 d. 

e 1384 Wvcur De Reel. Set. Wka. III. 347 In he olde lawe 
weren pvoestis and dekenes myche chargid in beryng of ^e 
tabernacle. C1489 Digby Myst. (iB8») il 645 In a beryng 
haskett or a lepe . . 1 shall me conuay [over wall]. 199B 
Bakhkt Theor. Warres Pref. 3 Your yong yeares haue 
scarse arriued yet to the bearing of Amies. 1699 Duhvk 
Israel’s Call 01 To serve him in the bearing of his vessels. 
1875 Cotton Combi. Gamester xxvi. (1680) in When you 
come to bearing, nave a care of making when you need 
not. 

b. things immaterial, e.g. the bringing forward 
of testimony. 

sj93 Langl. P. PL C. xvn. 380 Brawelynge and baebyt- 
ynge and beryng of false wiunessa. Mod. 1 The continual 
hearing of a grudge.* 

2 . '1 he carrying of oneself (with reference to the 
manner) ; carriage, deportment ; behaviour, de- 
meanour. 

<rs*9» Gen. | Ex. 9178 HI Sure be ring men mai it sen. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troy tux 1. 181 Symple of beryng [v. r. attire] 
and deboner of chere. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI/, ix. 1 9 To be 
of goode beryng ayenst the King. 1909 Shako. Much Ado 
11. u 166 That is Claudio, I know him uy his bearing. 18x4 
Scott LeL if isles tv. xxii, The bearing of that stranger 
Lord. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi 79 The .. courtesy of Tits 
bearing towards women. 

b. Behaviour in battle; etc, achievement. 

1387 Trkvira Higdon (1865) 1 . 3 Greet berynge and dcdcs 
of oure foriue fadres. 

8 . Her . That which is borne upon an escutcheon ; 
a single charge or device. 

198a Leigh Armorie (1x97) tao b, And vpon the valence 
of that studio, were Scocheons of vnperfite bearing. 18x4 
Skldkn Titles Hess. Pref., When the Prince ennobled any, 
he vxually gaue him the particular of his Bearing in Blaxon. 
1790 Boswkll Johnson II. 33 Armorial Bearings. .Johnson 
tmd . .were as ancient as the siege ofThebes. 1898 Huckln 
Civilis. (1869) II. ii. iia In the twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented. 

II. from Biar a 1 IL 

1 4. Upholding, supporting ; maintenance. Obs. 

1948 Ham. C'Jfmm. li8ou> 6no Indicted of liottes and main- 
tenaunce of bearynges of divers misdoers within the countie. 
199a LATiMsa Serm. Lords Pr. iii. II. 34 In the place of 
justice, there I have seen bearing and bolstering. 

5. Sustaining, supporting, endurance. 

15*8 Pilgr. Per/. < w. de W. 1931) 43 In snffrynge or ber. 
yng aduenritees and troubles. 16*0 Sanderson Serm. II. 
174 Our bearing with their infirmities. i 8 xa T. Jamasou 


make to burst open the piers. 1784 Mod. Commuu. II. 7 
Such a bearing down, as made her fearful of a miscarriage. 
*787 M. Baillik Morb. Aunt. (1807) 413 An inversion of 
the vagina is attended with a sense of bearing down. 

0. Tendency to exert influence, practical relation 
or reference to other things ; aspect. 

X784 Busks Nab. ArceCx Debts Wluu IV. 901 Having had 
. . a Just sense of their true bearings and relations. 1804 
T. Jefferson Corr.\ 18301 xB In its unfortunate bearings on 
m v private friendships. s8a8 Southey Ess. (1839) 1 1. 943 The 
subject . . was thoroughly examined in all its bearings. 1867 
A. Hairy SirC. Barry vi. 177 The legal bearings of the case. 

flO. A taking effect ; operation, effective result. 
17*3 Wodrow Corr. (1841) 111. 89 Whether I shall ever be 
able to bring anything of this to a bearing, 1 know noL 
t II. Spring, elasticity. Obs. CL Bear sb.-i 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Se/v. ti8 Slower motions are 
made up of start* and bearings, or apringsomness. Ibid. 
s 19 A pend or earnest a Drift from wards, which we call 
apringsomness or bearing. 

12. Meek, (generally in pi.) Those parts of a 
machine which bear the friction; the block or 


machine which bear the friction; the block or 
supports on which a shaft or axle turns, and also 
the part of the shaft or axle resting upon these 
supports. [This combines II and 111 ot the vb.1 
*79* Specif Patent No. 1794 Water wheels to be made 
and fixed upon bearings. 1793 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXUI. 137 A better bearing, and much less likely lo 
wear the pivots. 1861 Smiles Engineers 11 . 130 The shafts 
and axles were of iron, and the bearings of brass. 188s 
Print. Trades frnl. xxxi. 38 Heated bearings in machinery 
may be relieved. . by the use of graphite as u lubricator. 

18. The direction in which any point lies from 
a point of reference, esp. as measured in degrees 
from one of the quarters of the compass. In 
pi. the relative positions of surrounding objects. 
To take one's bearings : to determine one s position 
with regard to surrounding objects ; also Jig. 

1639 N. Carpenter Gear. Del. 1. viL 171 Great erronrs not 
only in the situation of diuers places, but also in the bear- 
ing of places one to the other. 17x1 F. Fuller Med. Gymu. 

S i When they [jockeys] design to take the Bearings of a 
unning Horse. 1799 Smbaton In Phil Trans. 5 July, To 
make the compass useful in taking.. the bearing of head- 
lands, ships and other objects. 1809 Flinders in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 189 On the first bearings the skip'shead was six points 
on one side of the meridian. iM in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 
229 All Bearings herein given are Magnetic. 1879 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bh. 1. ted. 91 41 The difference between the 
sun’s true bearing and its compass bearing, 
b. Mus. (see quot.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XXV. 356/9 The parts [of a piano, etc.] 
which are first tuned by the fifths, and from which all the 
others ore tuned by octaves, are called bearings. 

14. The direction of any line on the earth's sur- 
face iu relation to a meridian. 

x8ea Playfair lltustr. Hutton. The. 999 Vertical strata, 
having the same bearing with respect to the mmidian. 188s 
Raymond Mining Close., Bearing. . the direction of a hori- 
xontal line, drawn in the middle plan* of a vein or stratum 
not horixontal. 

b. fig. Tendency, natural leaning, bent. 
x86a Trollope Orley F. xv. sex In the publicity of such 
sympathy there was something that suited the bearing* of 
MUs FurnivaT* mind. 

fix. Mus. The variation allowed from the true | 
pitch of a note, in tuning an instrument upon the 
method of unequal temperament. Obs. 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Tram . XX. 936 Pipes at equal 
Intervals do not yive the Just desired Harmony, without 
somewhat of Bearing. 

18. Naut. * The widest part of a vessel below 
the plank-shear. The line of flotation which is 
formed by the water upon her sides when she sits 
upright with her provisions, stores, and ballast, 
on board in proper trim.’ Jprayth Sailor’s Wd.-bk. 

X8S7 Capt. Smith Seaman's tram. ii. 3 There doth begin 
the compasaa and bearing of the ship. 1898 Markyat 
Pirate iii. The wind howled, and.. the vessel was pressed 
down to her bearings by its force. 

17. Comb, and altrib. inprec senses : as, bearing- 
chair , •point, shaft , •surface ; + bearing-back, a 
pedlar’s staff for carrying his pack ; f bearing- 


fiom which the pole of a wagon was suspended; 
t bearing-leap, a carrying-basket : see Bkar-lkap. 

1944 Ascham Toxofh. (1654' 1 13 They lie good ynough for 
beiuynge sere. 197* Bury Wilts 1 1850 156, Ibeqwethe to my 
dawghtcrl one Kcnam one hcryng* sheet. xsbRGrkbmwxy 
Tacstus' Ann. xiv. ii. 1 1 6a a »aoo Agrippina .. caused her-nelle 
to be carried to Baias in a bearing-cnaire. xSox Holiand 
Pliny 1 1 . 341 1 f a child be lapped in a mantle or bearing-cloth 
made of an asse skin, it shall not be affrighted at any thing. 
*807 Tombll Four-/. Beasts 11673) 437 A bearing hack or 
colt staffs, as we say in English, whereupon poor men carry 
their burdens. x8xx Smaks. Win/. T. ill. iii. no Looke 
thee, a bcaring-cloath for a Squires childe. x8x6 Sum. fa 
Markh. Conner. Farm 533 when they [horses] draw two 
and two together in the bearo-geares . . then there is needfall 
the plow devise . . the haruewte, the cullers, the round 
withsor bearing geares. xlgx Coal-tr. Terms NorthumbUL 
4 Dark. 94 A bearing or main door, is a door which forces 
the air through an entire district. x8||S Kane A ret. Exp, 
I.xxix. 40s Passed the chain cable under the keel at four 
bearing-points. 

nr. from Bear v.l IV. 

18 . The action of bringing forth (offspring); 
birth. Also iu comb, child-bearing. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 11079 All mad ^ai mirth at hi« baring. 
c iaoo Epiph. (Tumh. i8aj) 908 As weoaen. .Wheu thei ben 
in Derung of chytde. xoix Bihlk i Tim. ii. 15 Notwith- 
standing she shall be saued in child-bearing. 

b. attrib as in bearing-pain , -place, -throe •time. 
1387 Golding De Mommy xxi- 393 Wouldst thou haue 
Children T It is bee that openeth andshutteth the bearing 
place. 1997 Daniel Civ. Wares vi. cv. To stay beyond the 
bearing-lime, so long. 1787 Med. Commuu. 11 . 997 The 
throes which (he women call bearing pains. 

18. The action of producing haves, flowers, 
and esp. fruit ; yielding, production. 

.* 8*3 at Jewell ho. (1594) 5 He did greatly backward 
the tree in his bearing. 1709 ^ Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 955 
Bearing will he required from every Branch. x88i Delamer 
Kitch. Card. 160 Wall-trees . . come into early bearing. 

20. That which is produced ; fruit, a crop. 

1838 Wordsw. Soun. 11. xix. Rich mellow bearings, that for 

thanks shall call. 

21. Those external parts of animals which are 
concerned in parturition. Obs. or dial. 

1874 Loud. Gas. No. 01 1/4 A Bright bay Mare .. lately 
Siackt behind under her Bearing. 1779 Phil. Trans. 


011,4 A J 
her Beari 


Siackt behind under her Hearing. 1979 Phil. Trans. 
LX IX. 985 The teats and the external female parts, called 
by farmers the bearing. 

searing (be* nq), ///. a. 1 [f. Bear v.V] 

1. That bears, carries, supports, endures, drives, 
presses, pierces, stands out, etc. ^See various 
meanings of the vb.) 

c 1900 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 11. xii. 131 Clifton with a bearing 
arrow, llee clave the willow wand. 1991 Rorinkon tr. 
More's Utop. 158 Drawing and bearinge beasten. 184* 
Howell For. Trav. (1869) Large and bearing stream es. 
1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh>. laa Lockt up in a bearing 
or pressing posture. 1677 Moxon Aleck. Lxerc. (1703) 69 
Plane both the Hearing sides thinner. 170a Penn in Ptu 
Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 169 Be as beuring as you can with 
hasty and fretful tempers. 1890 Leitch tr. Mallet's Anc. 
Art\ S75. 305 The architectural members, .are divided into 
bearing, Lome, and intermediate. Among the bearing the 


Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 169 Be as beuring as you can with 
hasty and fretful tempers. 1890 Leitch tr. Mallet's Anc. 
Art\ S75. 305 The architectural members, .are divided into 


beuring, Lome, and intermediate. Among the bearing the 
column is the form naturally suggested. 

f2. Of food : Sustaining, substantial. Obs. 

c *618 Fletcher Worn. Pleased l ii, A good bearing din- 
nw. 1833 M ass 1 no er New Way, etc. v. i, Bearing dishes. 

8 . In comb., as: burden -, interest-hearings bear- 
ing-rein, a short fixed rein which passes from the 
bit to the saddle, intended to keep the horse's 
head up and its neck arched ; fig. a check or re- 
straint upon movements. 

i6ao Quarles 70*44(1638) 43 The burden-bearing CamelL 
*794 w« Felton Carriages u8oi) II. 138 The bearing rein 
is what prevents the horse from holding his head down. 
xSj9 Syd. Smit h H ’As. 1859 I- 3 Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the bearing-rein from the Englihh people. 
1888 Crump Banking xL aij Having an interest-bearing 
reserve, x88* Afticm, Mag. XLV. 464 when horses arc un- 
necessarily restrained by bearing-reins. 

4. Bringing forth, producing (offspring, fruit, etc.). 
Often as second element in a compound, as berry-, 
fruit; spectre-bearing. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xvn. cxvii. (1495) 68s 
Thycke settyng of knottes is token of a good vyne and 
berynge. 167* Petty PoL A mat. (1691) 53 ACow continues 
Milch and bearing, from 3 or 4 yeara old to 1 9. 183s Carlyle 
Sari. Res. it. vi. The Future is wholly a Stygian Darkness, 
spectre-bearing. x8gf W. £llu Vis. Madagascar viiL **5 
The fruit-bearing olive. 

0. Fertile, productive. 

c 14*0 Pa/lad. on Hush, l a8 Eke se thl lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stand* x88e & Macadam Manitobn 
Soil, Soils of a good bearing quality. 

Bearing, ppl- a* if. Biar 0.2 + -two 2.1 Act- 
ing as a ’bear’ in Stock Exchange transactions. 

18 B 4 PaU Malt G. 7 Aug. 9/1 The nrevd men who are 
so. .anxious to put mousy in the pocke t s of the bulling or 
bearing public. 

Bearish (bc**rij\ a. [f. Bbar rA 1 +-irhV] 

1. Bear-like, esp. in manner or temper; rough, 
rude, and uncoutn ; growling, surly. 
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bearish a* two gentlemen . .coaid contrive to be. 

2 . Stock Bxekange. Belonging or tending to n 
Call in the price of stocks. 

iMb Ckkmmo Timet jo Apr., The movement was bearish, 
and prices all around averaged a trifle lover, 1884 Masuh. 
Exam . 8 Sept. 8/3 Bearish news from the oilfields brought 
down prices. 

Hence Bssrithly adv. 

Bi&'rilhllflll. [f. prec. 4 * •wise.] Bearish 
quality ; rough unmannerlineas ; surliness. 

iflflt Collier Hist . Eng. Lit. 16a He never lost a certain 
tearishnem of temper, iflfls Chunk Union \N. Yj 15 Nov. 
8 Private boorishness and domestic bearishness. 
tBMYlMB, 4 q(«. In 4-5 berlep(o, bore 
tope, 7 beer- Up. [L ME. ber-en to Beab + Lkap 
basket ] A carrying basket. 

ipg 40 Ham roue Psalm lass. 6 His bend seruyd in her- 
lepe, v.r. here lepe |/« cophmo\ that is a vessel in the 
whilke the iwes bare mortcre in egipL c 1379 Wvclik 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 17 bet gedrtden seven berleptsof relief 
hat was left l Wvclik Mark viii. 8 has iepis, leepis). aim 
Plot Qg/ordsh. 256 They draw a Cubb or Beerllp. .up the 
middle of the mow or stack, and through the hole, that this 
leaves, the heat will ascend, and so prevent inow-burning. 

Cf. a!«o the following . *■ 1440 Medulla Gramm., Sftttrta, 
a bcrynjje lep. 1440 Prom . /‘arr., Barlylepc, to ltcpe yn 
corne, Camera (1490 Pynson’s ed. has here Barlep ; also 
elsewhere beringe lepe Canistra\ 1300 Ortus Vocab . , 
Sparta, a here lepe or basket. 1 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) 
11. 64c In a lxryu^ baskett or a lepe. 

t BetTleSB, a. Obs . ran- 1 , [f. Bkar v? IV 

+ -LKSH.] Barren. 

xflu Spf.fd Thrat. Gt. Brit. xiv. '1611)37/1 Burkeshire. . 
from a naked and hearelesse Oke-tree, wnereunto the people 
UMiAlly resorted . . to conferrc for the State. 

Bea*r-like v a. and adv, [I. Beak sb\ ♦ Lire.] 
Like, or alter the manner of, a hear ; rough, rude. 

1605 Shako. Mach. v. vii. a, 1 cannot flye. But Beare-like I 
must fijdit l he course. 1663 Germem Counsel 1 ) iq a. Some 
of them Bear-likc-whelps tny licking and smoothing) have 
cn some fashionable like shape. x8s« Scott in Lock - 
or 'like nurse for such 


art 118 w) VI 1 . 174 , 1 was rather h Ueor-lik 
b-hke charge. 


got 

hat 

a lamb* _ 

Bearn, ob<. form of Bairx, and of Buiin, v. 
Baar’s-foot. Herb. [f. Bear sb. 1] 

1 . Popular name of various species of Hellebore, 
esp. of the Black Hellebore (//. fcetidus\ a hand- 
some plant with spreading panicles of globular 
flowers, th-ir sepals green edged with pink. 

1551 Turnkr Herbal xxt Thy* herbe whyche they call 
chrystes wurt/ and we bcrefooL 16*9 J. Parkinson Par ad. 
in Sole Ixxki. 344 There arc three sort* of blacke Hcllebur 
or Bcares looce. 1607 Drvijkn Virg. Georg, iv. 185 The 
late Narcissus, and the winding Trail Of Bears- foot. 1863 
Prior Plant-u. 17 Bear x-foot, from its digitate leaf. 

2 . Also applied loosely to Bear's- breech or 
Acanthus, to Lady's Mantle, and to Monkshood. 

1333 Huloi.t. Here fate herbe. A cant ha. soSj Shot* 
Archil. B i b, An herhe called Acanthus, in frenche Branch- 
ursine, or bearefcte with vs. 

Bearship (be*jjlp). [f. Bear /A 1 * -ship] 

The personality of a bear. (Humorous.’) 

1800 Soutiiky Lett. * 1856) I. 90 If you were a dancing hear, 
and 1 had a string tied to the ring in your bearship's nose. 

Be arskin (be* j, skin), [f. Bicab rA 1 ] 

1 . The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 

1833 Byron Juan x. xxvi, In this gay dime of bear-skins 

hlaiA anti furry. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. xli. 547 
Natives came . . bringing . . a lieurskm and some clothing. 
1B35 Kinc.si ky Heroes 11. 205 Wrapt in a bearskin clonk. 

b. fig. in reference to the torture of Christians 
by baiting them in bearskins. 

1877 t' ALK Crt. Gentiles HI. 13 j The Pelagian Ie*uites 
oppose the Dominican* in this point under the Bear* skin 
of being Calvinists. 1711 Siiavtksr. Charac. (1737) 1 . at; 
If they Tiad chosen to bring our primitive founder* upon the 
stage in a pleasanter way than that of bear-skins and pitclf- 
burrels. 

2 . The tall furry cap worn by the Guards in the 
British Army. 

1 1848 Thackeray Van. Pair xxiv, Ensign Spooney, tried 


3 . A shaggy kind of woollen cloth used for 
overcoats. 

4 . See Bear sb? ft. Bearskin jobber, early name 
of the ‘ l»ear’ on the Slock Exchange. 

Bearw&rd (bC--.1w9.ul.) ff. Bear /A i + Ward.] 
Also 4 beroward, 5 barreward, 5-6 berward(e 
(see Beakhrrd). 

1 . The keeper of a bear, who leads it about for 
public exhibition of its tricks, etc. ; also fig. 

* 399 Col. Poems (18591 L *64 A be reward fond a rag. 1463 
Mann. 4 House h. Ejxp. 1 *6, 1 toke to the lord Stanley is 
berward. .vji. viiji/. 1333 Bale hug. Votaries 11. 11B They 
played with thoxe worldly rulers, as the bearwardes do 
with their apes and their beam. 1844 Evelyn Mem. <1857) 
l 95 LTheyl command them, as our brarwanls do the bears, 
with a ring through the nose. s8a6 Scott iVoodst. ix, The 
army is your bear now, and old Noll is your bearward. 

+ 4 . The constellation Bootes, or its chief star 
Arcturus, from its position in reference to Ursa 
Major, 


•».v. * Am rev, lilt star just behind it called *Apeteepsi, 
'Apere^vAaf, the Bear-ward, or Bowrpi the Woggooer. 
tliiTWOrt. Hetb. Obs. [f. Brae jM + 
Wort.] The herb Meum Athamanticum. 

urn in Gbiaid. 1883 in Prior Planl-n. 

BeRMn tiler, obs. form of Bkbaiytlkb. 
Beeaeunte, obs. form of Bezant. 

Beaae, obs. form of Baize. 

Be-oah, etc. : see Ba- fref. 

BoEflom, obs. f. Besom, and Bisen, Obs. blind. 
BeMt (bist), sb. Forms: 3-6 baste, best, 
beast (e, 4*6 Se. beiat, 6-7 beasts, (6 bleats, 7 
balsa), 6- beast. {PI. dial. beas(e, beeas(e, 
beass.) [a. OF. bests L. bestia. The earliest 
use of the word was to translate L. animat \ in 
which it took the place of OE. de 6 r t just as it was, 
in this sense, subseq. replaced by animal itself.] 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . A living being, an animal. (Used to translate 
Gr. (you, or L. animal, esp. in versions of the 
Bible. Now restricted in literary use as in sense 
a ; but still widely applied in dialect and collo- 
quial use, including e. g. newls, insects, centipedes.) 

fa. In early time', explicitly including man. 
Obs. b. in later times, applied to the lower ani- 
mals, as distinct from man. 

r iRao / tali Meid. 35 Beast e* |wt dumbe neb habbefl. 
a ijoo Cursor At. 6039 pan vent d right in a lital hoist (locust]. 
ibid. 700 pc oedder . . wax mast wis of ani host. 1493 Lesti- 
vall (15151 3 b. All the fysshes and bveutrs in the see. 1333 
Covkrdai.k Pectus, xi. 3 ' 1 'hc Bey is but a small beaut 
amonge the foules, yet is hir frute exceadinge swete. s6xt 
Bible /Cev. iv. 6 Foure beastes full of eyes before and behinde. 
i8d Rowland Mould's Theat. /ns. 931 Nor know 1 the 
little Beast (Hornet] it self. 177s Phil. Trans. LXI. 240 
Monoculi, some of which had their ovaria full of eggs, and 
others of little live beast*. 1807 Moore Periwink. 4 Sec. 
Wks. <i 86 a> 539 Of all the beasts that ever were bom. 
Your Locust iuo*t delights in corn. 1873 Bucklan uLog-Bk. 
ox These Cod, poor Beasts. Mod. dial. There's a little 
Deist crawling up your back I 

a. c 1374 (Jhauckh Booth, f. vi. 37 Axes! not me quod 1 . 
whejrir |mt (man] be a resonable best mortel. 1387 1 rkvwa 
Higdon Rolls Ser. 111 . 367 Al king Jmt hob lif and felynge 
i* i-cleped u beste. 1347 Boorde Bren. Health dxxxii, A 
man or a woman, whicn be resonable beastes. 

b. 1810 Shako. Temp. 11. ii. 34 There would this Monster 
make a man : any strange beast there, makes a man. 1780 
Harris Philo/. £*7.(1841) 538 To render die nature of man 
odious, and the nature of beasts amiable. 

o. The animal nature (in man). 

1887 Decay Chr. Piety ix. 1 9. 30a Those advantages which 
may . . exalt the man, and depress the beast in us. 

2 . A quadruped (or animal popularly regarded 
as such), as distinguished from birds, reptiles, 
fishes, inaects, etc., as well as from man. (Now 
the ordinary literary use.) 

c 1*30 Ancr. R. 416 ]e..ne schulen habben no best, bute 
kat one. c 1380 Dens Caritas in E. PI. P. tiB6e> 107 Lord 
hou mudest . Lobe foul and best. 1399 Gower Con/. 111 . 74 
As lion is the king of bestes. iceo Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 

*5* In the xixth daye . . all beextes were create. 1339 
Mi rr. Mag., Dk. Clarence xxviii, Compare them vmo birdes 
and beastes. x8xx Bible i Kings iv. 3* Hee spake also of 
beasts, and of foule, and of creeping tning* r and of fishes. 
1891 Kay Creation 11733) 21 Animate bodies arc divided 
into four greAt genera or order* : Beast*, Birds, Fishes, and 
Insects. akryat Valerie vi, Like the but, they are 

neither hird nor l>ea*t. 

b. spec. An auitnal of the chose ; fourfooted game. 

SRQ 9 R. Glouc. 375 be nywc forest . . lie . . nstored yt wcl 

myd Desty*. 1 14*0 A rwtu. Arth. xvii, Setliuu lirittuns he 
the best, A* venesuii in forest. 1530 Act 31 Hen. VI II, v. 
A chose . . for . . feeding of beastex of venery. 199a Warni k 
Alb. Eng. vit. xxxvii. (1597' 180 They feede Mongst Beast* 
of chace. 1807 Drvhkn Virg. Georg. 1. aix Then Toil* for 
Beasts, and Lame for Birds were found. 1751 Ciiamhkks 
Cyci. s.v., Beasts of Chose, in our statute-books are five; 
the buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe. Beasts of the fores! 
are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. Beasts and fowls 
of the warren are, the hare, coney, pheasant, and partridge. 

c. Wild beast : an animal not domesticated, 
formerly esp. a beast of the chase, now esp. a 
ferocious animal from a foreign land ; « L. fera , 
Gr. $riplo¥. 

1*97 R. Glouc. 376 Men nc dorste . . wylde best nyme nojt, 
Hare ne wylde swyn. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvm. 28 And 
woneden in wildernesse ‘among wilde bestes. 1390 Siiaks. 
Mids. N. 11. i. 238 lle..leaue thee to the mercy of wilde 
beasts. (391 Spenser Da/kn. xviii, And of the race, that 
all wild bea«tes do feare. 1897 Drydln Virg. Georg. Iv. 
738 Whom ev’n the savage Beast* had spar'd, they kill'd. 
x§33 M ashy at P. Simple u, To see the wild beasts fed at 
Mr. Polito's menagerie. 

8. A domesticated animal owned and used by 
man, as part of his farm 'stock* or cattle [F. 
bestiaux, bJtail \ ; at first including sheep, goats, 
etc., but a. gradually more or less restricted to 
the bovine kind; and now chiefly applied by 
farmers, graziers, etc. to fatting cattle. (1 q this 
sense there is also a collective plural beast!) 

CS330 Ancr. R. 38 3 if eni unwrie put were, and best ftolle 
jot inne. a ijoo Cursor M. 6137 Ta your beistes wit yow 
vun. c 1450 Merlin 3 This riche man nadde grete plente of 
bestes and uf othir riche***. 1514 Barclay C>/. 4 Up- 


londytkm. <1847) latmd. 9 Sometime the wdfc our team 
doth devour. 1704 Bailt Diet. Rustic. %. v. C*s*eaWhkh 
Common must be taken with Beasts comownoble, os Horses, 
Ooen, Kioe, and Sheep, site Roeerm Bmtt. g Seem.. 87 
“ * * butcneFs 1 


Lam Berold the butter's son. Who slays the team in 

a 1303 Fitsherr. Husb. (1534) G(j, It sa st e s alone, nor 
- ■ *. nor shepe akme..wyil not eate a pasture 

___f Hindu %Bruen axis. 90 Them woe spent in Ms 

h ous e a fat Beise, and a halfi within the space of three day*. 
1700 Lend. Gas. No. 5880/5 Robert Wouon, late ofUttoxeter 

" n ft | n n -atLL * c »»- A. »W* LIU 


_ f J. Staoo Poems 83 To th' foils 
they druive heath beast and aweyne. ? M $ Atowoon 
Whitby Gloss., Boast, an .. animal of the Ox kind— The 
plural . . Is Stems or Seas ; applied to Crwi or f a t tl n g-stoc k 


history of the Caledonian- road. xtt4 W.Su . 

(Advi.) The Live Stock comprises the valuable herd of 


s88# W. Sussex Gat. 05 Sept. 

prises the valuable herd of 

Sussex Beast, including cows, heifers, bulls and steer*. 

b. An animal used in riding, driving, etc., os the 
horse and aa« ; a ' beast of burden/ a 1 yoke beast,' 
a draught animal [In some parts of England, 
beast in the sing, means spec. ' horse,' while the 
pi. beasts, beastls, beass means ‘ oxen.'] 
a sjeo Cursor M. 14963 far sal yee find an ass befart. >388 
Wvclik Luke x. 34 And leid hym on his beset [158a hors|, 
and ledde in to on ostrie. <303 Fiizukro. Sum. xi. 11539) 
28 His werke bestia to his plough, igap Frith EP. Chr. 
Reader Wks.) 1809) 46a His Son . . was made our beast, bearing 
our sins upon his own bock. 18 ti Bible Luke x. 34 And 
bound vp his wounds, pawring in oile and urine, and set 
him or his owno beast. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disk. 
11. 199 doolies and bullocks and every animal that can be 

E rocured of the description of n beast of burthen. *8i6 
Lott Antiq. xxv, There sail nane o' my gear gaiur on your 
beast’s back. 1B4JB Macaulay Hut. Eng. 1 . 374 Travellers 
• . compelled to alight and lead their beasts. 

II. fig. and transf. 

4 . A human being under the sway of animal 
propensities. 

r >400 Rom. Rose 5065 No such beeste fa harlot] To be 
loved is not worthy. 1398 Shako. Merry IV. v. v. 5 O power- 
full Louc, that in some respect* makes a Beast a Man : in 
som other, a Man a beast. *1847 Sandkroon Serm. 11 . 315 
AH histories afford us strange examples . . of voluptuous 
beasts. 1700 Stkklk Tatter No. a K 2 Till Morn* sends 
stage' ring Home a Drunken Beast. 1843 Hood Open Queet. 
xv. Better. . spend a leisure hour amongst the brutes, Than 
make a beast of his own self on Sunday. 

6. 4 A brutal, savage man ; a man acting in any 
manner unworthy ol a reasonable creature.* J. In 
earlier usage, often connoting stupidity or folly 
(cf. Fr. bite ) ; in modem phraseology opprobriously 
employed to express disgust or merely aversion. 

c 1 s to Leg. Katk. 3067 Hwet medschipe makefl fee, Jm 
bittre balefule beast t 1393 Gower Coif 1 . 303 O beste of 
hello, in what guise Hast thou deserved for to dew. 1394 
R. Carkw H Harts ' s Exam. Wits (1616) He that goes a 
beast to Rome, returns a beast againe. 1809 Sham. Mens, 
/or M. 111. j. 137 Oh you beast. Oh faithlesse Coward, oh 
dishonest wretch. *733 M r Ward Earn. Contend, ijx (Jam.) 
Putting the Beast upon ounelvcti. for having been so base. 
1773 Nicholi^ in Grafs Corr. 11843) > 7 ® >■ this moment 

only that I have received nine letters . . from that cursed 
beast Bel Ion is Abbd 2841 Warren Ten Thetis. Year l v, 
Mr. Sharpey . . is coming down from dinner, directly, the 
beast I 1873 Mies Broughton Nancy iL x# <18751 4 You 
beaht ' cried 1, in good nervous £d|uA, turning sharply 
round. 

1 6 . Applied to the devil (the ' old serpent 4 < 
'dragon') and evil spirits. Obs. 

c soso St. Marker. 11 Hu ha . . bet bittre best makede to 
bersten. a 1300 Cursor M. 13054 B®t herdili he worlauj 
yude him nerr, Qua herd euer best sua bald, c 1303 Miracle 
St. y as. 57 in E. E. P. 59 pu libere best oure leuedi seide. 
7 . The Beast (fig -) : Antichrist, or the Anti- 
christian power. (From the Apocalypse of St.John.) 

138a Wvclik Rev. xiii. tB He that hath vodirstonding, 
acounte the noumbre of the beest. 1518 Pilgr. Per/. (W. Je 
W. 1531) 37 Wonder* whiche that beest the Antechryst (** 
Saynt Panic sayth) shall shewe. 1397 Holinrhrd Chron. 
111 . 1265/3 They .. which suffer death vnder the beast, for 
confession of Christa religion. 1849 Owen Serm. Wks. 1851 
VI 11. 335 God will bring the followers after the beast to 
destruction. 1840 Cummino God in Hist. (1851) 1x5 la 1B07 
the ten kings or norns (Britain excepted..) joined in deso- 
lating * the Beast.* c 1873 Calvrrlky Ely- leaves. Leave the 
number uf the beast to putxle Doctor Cumming T 

III. In Card-Haying, [orig. beste as in 17th c. 
French, then cnglished as beast e, beast, pronounced 
(best), a pronunciation still retained by some who 
spell it oaste, bast ; but more usually sjiclt and 
pronounced as in the other senses. Mod.F. bite ] 
8. A. An obsolete game at cards, resembling 
the modern Hap. 

b. A penalty at this game ; also nt Ombre and 
Quadrille. 

(The name Ombre is derived from Sp. H ombre man. At 
Ombre, the one who undertakes the game has to heat each ol 
the other two ; if he fails, he is said id be beasted, and pays 
forfeit to the pool ; hence it ha* been suggested that having 
foiled to maintain himself as H ombre or man, he become* 
beast. In the earlier quotations it occurs only along with 
Ombre.] 

1886 R. Lem trance Vis. QuevJ 1708 07 Spend whole Night* 
at Beste or Oiubre with my 1 -ady Pen -1 weexcl. 1874 Cotton 


- . S874C0TT0. 

Comp l Gamester (1735 97 Beest . . called by the 1 ranch, I a 
Bett 1878 Butler Hud. iil l xu 
L'O mbre wooe And play for loue an 


1878 Butler 7 iud. iil l X007 These at Beste and 
no money loo. 1734 K. 
Beaste is made 


Seymour Compi. Gamester <1739) aa The 

s the game (that is to say the 


whenever he who undertakes l 
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Ombre)doee not win. Ibid. 9 j Whoever Renounces several 
time* in n Util suffers a Heuate for ovary Renounce. ibid. 
All the Beutei that are made in one Deal, mutt be together 
main the Board and tie played for the next. *707-51 
Chambers C> 1 . • v. Ombre, The oversights and irregu- 
larities committed in the course of the garnet are called 
be anies . (See also Barts d. 1 ] 

IV. Comb. A. objective gen. with verbal sb. or 
agent-noun, os beast-baiting, subduer ; b. simila- 
tive, os boast -blindness ; c. attrib., as beast-body , 

- fable , -fight, - hide , -kittd, - market , -oblation, 
'poetry ; -saga. Also beast-fly, the gad-fly ; beast- 
gates (north, dial.), pastures where beasts may go. 

1606 Holland Sueton. *62 Wardens . .who were to ex- 
hibits . . # Beast baitings and stage playes. xSoe Southey 
Thalaba x. xxxiii, Live With such * beast-blindness in the 
present joy. *<84 Tknnyhon Bechet 93 This * beast-body 
That God has plunged my soul in. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. i. xo Stories known as ■ Beast Fables. xfeS Rowland 
Monffet's Theat. Ins. 935 This * Beast-fly is in Latine called 
Asifum. 1566 Richmond Wills( 18531 185 The "beast gates 
. . uppon the more and iu the fetid onely except, x6ox 
Holland Pliny 1. 507 When the haires of "beast-hides haue 
bin Miked therewith. 16x6 Suhfl. & M arkh. Couutr. Farm , 
At the end of all these "Beast-houses, .you shall appoint a 
I lug -house. 1634 Brrrkton Trmv. (1844) 50 A charter for 
a "beast-market, x88g Weekly Times e Oct. 18/4 Trade to- 
day in the "beast-market has been almost at a standstill. 
BeMt (bfet), v. [f. prec.sb.] See also Bahtkt/6 
1 1 irons. To make a beast of, treat as a beast. 
1846 S. Bolton Armigntn. Err. 15c And having thus 
beasted men, they [ Papists | say to them . .* You are . . in 110 
way able to judge of Questions of truth.' 

2. passive. In the game of Ombre : To fail to win 
the game (said of the Ombre), or to incur a forfeit 
for breaking the rules. 

1653 Ubquiiakt Rabetah 1. v. We will not be beasted at 
thi.N Tout, for l have got one trick. 171s Anbutiinot John 
Pull in Swiff s Whs. 1834 VI. 163 Lewis Baboon attempted 
to play a game solo in clubs, and was beasted. 1766 Acad, 
of Play 83 He who looks at the cards that remain in the 
Stock is beasted. iSsi E. Narks Thinks l 11 . 136 Not 
being able to save her from being beasted. 

[Beast, v. 1 To hunt for beasts,' which modern 
dictionaries have inserted each from its prede- 
cessor, is a figment founded on a grotesque mis- 
reading of Spenser's Amorctti Epigr. ii. : 

With that (i.e. Dian's dart| Love wounded my Loves hart, 
But Diane I wounded) beasts with Cupids dart.] 

Beaatal, obs. form of Bestial. 

Beastdom (bPstd^m). rare. [f. Braht sb. + 
The condilion of a beast ; beasthood. 
c 187a Addis- Elizab. Echoes (1879) 57 Sorrow . . had freed 
the woman-soul from that foul den of crusting beastdom. 

f Btutcn (bfsten'i, a. Obs . In 4 beaten(e, 5 
bestyn. [?t. Braht sb. + -en 1 ; but bestesu may 
lie gen. pi. of bate, Braht.] Of beasts. 

rxjsg E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1446 Wyth hesten blod busily 
anoynted. 1387 Trbvisa Iligtien Rolls Scr. 11 . 181 Oistres 
and schelle nsche, that beeth . . lowest iu bestene kynde. 
a 1400 OctauMM 478 That bestyn kyng. 

Beasthood (brut, hud), [t. Beast sb. 4 -noon.] 
The rank, condition, or nature of beasts. 

1837 Cari.ylk Fr. Rev. III. 1. vii. 61 Many a Circe Island, 
with temporary .. conversion into beasthood and hoghood. 
1851 Mayhkw Lend. Labour I. 35 Instinct with all the de- 
ments of manhood and beasthood. 1868 Browning Ring ^ 
Bk. vin. 510 Beasts . . Do credit to their beasthood. 

Beaatlal, -iary, -iarian, obs. IT. Bkhtial, etc. 
Beastie (bf sti). ff. Braht 4 - -IK - yV] a little 
animal ; an endearing form of Braht. (orig. Scotch.) 

178*1 Burns To Mouse, Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous 
lieastie. D. Thompson Daydreams 379 Dogs . . are 

religious beasties: but idolaters. 1880 Lady Barker in 
Macm. Mag, 388 The sheep . . are compact little beasties. 
Beaatily (brstYli), adv. [f. as if from beasty 
adj. +-LY 3 * : on analogy of hastily , lustily, etc.] 
Alter the manner of a beast ; bestially. 

a 1813 Siiki.lky Scenes fr. Faust 703 To live more beastily 
than any beast. 

Boastings, var. form of Beestings. 
t Beritilh, a. Obs. Also 5 beat-, 6 beest- 
yaahe. [f. Bkast sb. 4 -ish i.] Partaking of the 
nature of a Iwast ; *» Beastly (in various senses). 

imSTrkvma Barth. DeP. R. in. i. (1495) 48 Bestysshe men 
and symple. 150s Ord. Crytten Men (W. de W.) 1. iii. 24 
Reestysshe. deuyllysslie anil worldly .. he they. x6ai 
Milton Divorce wk*. 1738 1 . 183 Else it [marriage) would 
lie Imt a kind of animal or beamish meeting. 1864 Flodden 
F. 111. 33 Your heastish acts. 

t Beft'stishness. Obs. Also 6 bestyssh- 
nesae. [f. prec. 4 -nkhs ] The condition of being 
* Ixiastish,’ brutishness. 

1530 Palsgr. 197/3 Bestysshnes.se, hesterie. cx&i Vbron 
Free-will 33 a, Inc beastishnesse of these bragging mar- 
dualities of the cleargy. 

t Bea'StlihOM. Obs. 6-7; also beastlyhead, 
-lihed. mBkahthood, Rkahtlinkhm. 

*579 Spsnskr Shefh. Cat. May 365 Sicke, airke, alas, a 
lide luck of dead. But I be relieued by your beastlyhead. 
1616 W. Browne's Past. (R.) J'e regal 1 to nymphes of old, 
From which their beast lihed now freely start. 

tB*a-atlilxood. Ois. - prec. 

161a Chapman Widen ! s T. in Dodtteyf 1780' VI. x6a Man- 
hood ! quoth you? Nay, beastlyhood I might say. 
Be&'Stllke, a. and adv, [f. Braht sb. 4 Like.] 
A. adj. Like a lieast in nature, or in habits. 

15 a8 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531; 1*7 b, We be all carnall 


Sid beextlyke. 1588 Shahs. Tit . A . v. ill 199 Her life was 
Biaat-lika and deuoid of pitty. 180s Bp. Barlow Defence 
148 Those beast like passions, .which rage within us. x868 
Tennyson Lucr. e 98 Why should 1 , beast like as I find my- 
HlfiNot manlike end myself! 

B. os adv. 


*804 E. G[rimston) If A costa's Hist, indies vil SL 497 
They lived . . beattlike, without any pollide. 
BlMttiHIH (brst lines). [f. Beastly 4 -mi.] 
Beastly quality ; resemblance to a beast in various 
points, e.g. unintelligence, rudeness, brutality, 
cowardice, gluttony, drunkenness, filthiness ; besti- 
ality. 

1)70 Lay-Folk's Mass-Bk. App. 111. 12a All* beestelynesse 
of synne. r 1440 Promf. Parv . 33 Besty lynesse ( 1499 bestly- 
neaaej, best tali tas . ijstf Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) tio 
Ueest lynesse or rude maoer. 1580 North Plutarch 1x676) 
769 By their beastliness, .they had like to haue made all the 
Army fly. a s6xt Ralkigh To Son ix. in Rem. (x66x> xoa 
A Drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastlinesse. 
175s H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (18341 1 1 . 388 Whithed . . 
had forgiven all his elder brother's beastliness. 1854 Duff 
in Life xxi. (1881 > 34a Such drunkenness, such beastliness, 
such unblushing shamelessness, 
b. toner. — * beastly stuff.' 

1834 L. Hunt Load 7 ml. No. 8. 58 The ale tool .. not 
the beastliness of these days. 

Baaotling (brstliq). [f. Beast sb. 4 -LINO.] 
A little beast or animal. 

*• 7 ■. Miss Braddon Bitter End vii. 51 Tender young 
beastlings of the squirrel tribe. 


Beastllngs, var. form of Bexhtinob. 

Beastly (b*“ stli), a. Forms : 3 beat-, beaate-, 
beostlioh, 4 besteli, bee stli, beatly, 4-6 beately, 
beestly, 6 beastlye, 6-7 -lie, 6 beastly, [f. 
Beast 4 -ly 1 .] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of living creatures (including 
man) ; animal, natural. ‘ carnal.’ Obs. 

138a Wyclip X Cor. xv. 44 It is sowun a beestly [1388 
beestli] Iwdy, il schal ryse a spiritual body. 1516 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. deW. 153x193 The beestly man con not perceyue 
those thynges y* be godly. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the lower animals (as 
opposed to man) ; merely animal, bestial, arch . 

1393 Gowkr Con/. 1 . 144 And wailend in his [Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s] best I y steven. 1571 Digues Pantotn. Pref. A iv, 
Wherein .. the nature of man surmounteth beastly kinde. 
1608 Gt. Froit in Arb. Gamer I. 89 Charge of feeding so 
many beastly mouths. 16x5 Bkdwkll Arab. Trudg.,See 
more of this beastly fable, at the 14 Chapter. >657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 1 . 143 To be appeased by bloody 
and beastly sairifices. 1873 Ruskin ForsClav. xxv. 37 The 
' breeding of a man is what he gets from the Centaur 
Chiron ; the ' l>eastly * part of him in a good sense. 

+ 3 . Resembling a beast in unintclligence; brutish, 
irrational, without thought. Obs. 


ciayaAucr. R. 58 pc bcstliche mon pact ne benchrfl nout of 
God. 154a Records Gr. Arts 11640) PreL, To bring the 
people from beastly rage to manly reason. 1563 Homilies 
11. Idolatry 111. (1859) 3 3 6 More beastly than the Ass. 1998 
Dray-ion Heroic. Ef. xxii. 150 When it doth posse by 
beastly ignorance, a 1703 Hukkitt On N. T. MatL xxii. 33 
The beastly opinion of the mortality of the soul. 

4 . Resembling a beast in conduct, or in obeying 
the animal instincts. 


c 1 MOO Holt Meld. 9 pat beasteliclie geileringe, hat schome- 
lese summing. . *-1449 Pecock Refr. iv. vii. 461 To baebite 
in this wise . . is a beestly gouernauncc. 1567 Trial Treat . 
in Huzl. Dot/sl. III. 264 The beastly desires of inordinate 
lust. 1604 Rowlands Looks to it 33 Thou filthy fellow of 
a beastly life. 1700 Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 105 
The beastly vice ol drinking to excess. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
29 May 4 They are ftankly and cynically beastly. 

+ b. inhuman, brutally cruel. Obs. 

UpB Knox First Blast (Arb. Us Open testimonie of her and 
their beast lie cruel tie. 1587 Tukbbrv. Trag. T. 1x817/ 71 
That blooddie beastlie king. 

f o. Unmanly, cowardly. Obs . 

1584 T. Hudson Judith in Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 
759 Some brave in words, are beastly of their hands. 

6. Unfit for human use or enjoyment . abomin- 
able ; disgusting, or offensive, especially from 
dirtiness: applied, by those who use strong lan- 
guage, to anvthing that offends their tastes. 

1603 Shake. Meat, for M. 11. 1 . 229 In the heaftliest sence, 
you are Pompey the great. x6xx Dkkkkr Roar. Girle Wks. 
1873 III. 159 1 thought 'twould bee a beastly ioumey. 1763 
Mrs. Hamkim in Ld. Malmesbury's Lett. 1 . 93 We had a 
beastly walk through the Borough. 1798 Ld. Ulakk in Ld. 
Auckland s Corr. 11863) HI. 395 The pamphlet . . is full of 
Iwattly blunders committed 111 the printing-office. >830 
Disraeli Home Lett a 1885' 3 The steam packet is a beastly 
conveyance. 1878 M lss Broughton Cometh nf as Flower 
xiv. 150 That beastly hole, London. 1883 American VL 
245 This beastly English weather, you know. 

6. Comb, f beastlywiae, in a beastly manner. 
c 1440 F romp. Parv. 33 Destylywyse, bestial* ter. 

Beastly, adv. Forms : 4 beatly, 6 -lie, (beaaly), 
beastlie, -lye, 6- beastly, [f. Beast sb. 4 -ly *.] 
After the manner or likeness of a beast. 

+ 1 . In a beastly manner, like JL beast. Obs. 
c 1400 Afot. Lott. 58 Onden suyn, fyJfngobcr, lyfing bestly, 
are sett in pe kirk. 1513 Moke Rich, ill (16411 459 Hee 
would bite and chew beasly his nether lip. 15x4 Barclay 
Cyt. 4 Uploudyshm. (1847) Introd. 51 Some jangle when they 
be beastly fed. 156* Bullkyn Bk . Sicke Men 77 b, Wastyng 
their wealthe . . foolishely, and moste beastly. 1596 Shahs. 
Tam. Skr. iv. ii. 35 Fie on her, see how beastly she doth 
court him. 1652 Gaums Magastrvm . 37s Bellantius . . was 
most beastly murdered. 


BBAT. 


2 . At adjunct to an adj. : Brntishly, brutally, 
abominably, offensively. (In society slang, often 
merely* Exceedingly.) 

xgfs T. Norton Calvin's lust. 1. as So beastly fellah are 
ien. Ibid 23 b. They are to much beastly wilted. 1809 


Bribtrd Pedest. Tour I. ao8 He 

ing about two or three o clock quite beastly drunk. 
Dickenb Lett. I. 130 , 1 was so beastly dirty when 1 got to 
this house. [1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 He was tn good 
health .. looked almost * beastly well,' as I once heard it 
described.) 

Bmtlhip (brst,jip). rare. [f. Beast sb. 4 
-ship.] *1 he position of a beast. 

1875 Drowning Aristofk. ApoL 153 Shamed to brute, 
beastship by comparison f _ 

Beat (bit), V.l sir. dt wk. Pa. t. beat (bit). Pa. 
pple. beaten (brt’n), beat. Forms : Inf. i-a 
bd&t an, a-3 beat-en, 3-5 bet-on, 4 beet-o(n, 
4-6 bote, 5 belte, 5-6 bette, 5-7 bento, 7- boat. 
Pa. t. 1-4 b6ot, 3 blot, 3-7 bot, 4-6 bott, boto, 
4 but, 4-7 bette, 5 boto, 6- beet, 7 Sc. bot ; 
also 3-6 beted, boated. Pa. pple . i a bdaton, 3 
bsstenn, 1-bet, i-boaton, 4 y-boto, i-bote, 4-6 
boten, 4 7 bott(e, 5 6 boto, 5-7 bet, 6 botton, 
boeto, y-bet, 7 boated, 6-9 boat, 5- beaten. 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. Wat an, str. vb., identical with 
ON. bauta, OHG. bdyin, MHO. Msyn :-OTeuL 
*baut-an , not found in Gothic. The OE. pa. t. 
Wot (repr. earlier reduplicated Heb&t, Haibaut), 
duly became in ME. bet , bete (with close e, as dis- 
tinct from the open e or { of the present) ; its mod. 
form would be beet, but this became obs. in 1 6th c. 
The actual pa. t. beat is prob. shortened front the 
ME. weak form beted, in 16th c. heated. The pa. 
beat, still occasional for beaten in all senses, 


but chiefly used in sense 10, and in phrases like 
‘ dead beat ’ belonging to that sense, may also be 
from heated, but comes naturally enough from ME. 
bet, shortened from bete, beten , found already in 
13th c., and having the open e of the present.] 

I. The simple action : to strike repeatedly. 

1 . trans. To strike with repented blows. To 
beat the breast : i. e. in sign of sorrow. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. lx. x Nu me caru heat t ft heard mt heortan. 
136a 1 .ANGI.. PI. A. v. 227 Bet ]>»- self on he Rrestc. 139B 
Trlvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Iii. (1495 634 The tree ebenus 
tomyth in to moon if it is longe beten. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill , i(. ii. 3 Why do weepe so oft ? And beat* your Brest t 
1751 Johnson Ramil . No. 98 P 13 At what hour they may 
beat the door of an acquaintance. 1798 Colekidgf. Amc. Mat. 
1. xi. The Wedding-Guest lie beat liiis breast, Yet he cannot 
choose but hear. 1799 G. Smii ii Laborat. I. 405 Then wring 
it out and beat it. x8«o Tennyson In Meat. lxvL 13 He 
plays with threads . he beats liis chair. 

b. With extension, expressing the result of the 
process : To beat to powder, beat black and blue, etc. 

1598 Shakh Merry W. iv. v. 115 Mistris Ford (good heart) 
is beaten blacke and blew. 1753 Smoli Err Qnix. • 1803 215 
My poor father, whom two wicked men are now beating to 
a jelly. 1807 Mu nee Martyrs 1. § 2. 49 He was . . beat to 
death with cudgels. 

O. To beat the air, the wind. ( the water obs.) : to 


fight to no purpose or against no opposition ; in 
reference to 1 Cor. ix. 26. Sometimes referring 
to the ordeal by battle, when one of the paities 
made default, in which case the other is said to 


have gained his cause by dealing so many blows 
upon the air. 

c *375 Wyci.if Serm. Sel. Wkn. 187X II. 958 Not ax betiuge 
\m eir. 1579 Tomhon Catvin Serm. 7 tn*. 988/2 As we say in 
a common prouerbe, to bcate the water, Saint Paulc saith 
to bcate the ayre. i6sx Bible x Cor. ix. 26 So fight I nut 
as one that beateth the ayre. x8x« Encycl. Brit. >ed. 5 III. 
488/9 If either of the combatants did not uppear in the field 
. . the other was to beat the wind, or to make so many 
flourishes with his weapon. >884 Froudk ( arlyle 1 1. xviii. 
49 He cared little about contemporary politics, which lie re- 
garded ax beating the wind. 

2. intr. To strike or deliver repeated blows (on, 
at anything) ; + to knock (at a door). To beat 
away or on : to go on beating. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 18 Beatefi on ower breoste. c >365 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 863 Betynge with his helix on the grounde. c 1435 
Terr. Portugal 1515 On the dragon fast he bett. c 1450 
Gologras 4 Caw. liv. (1839) 158 Thai bet on &a bryimly, tnai 
..Itnxtis bimeix with brandts. 1535 Stkwari Cron. Scot. 
1 1 . 576 Thir bemis bald ilkone on viher bet. >605 Shaks. 
Lear 1. iv. 293 O Lear, Lear, l^ear ! Beale at this gate, that 
let thy Folly in. s6is Riblk Jttdg. xix. 22 Certaine xotiues 
of Belial . . beat at the doore. 

b. Said of hares and rabbits in rut ting-time. 
x6so Gwillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say a 
Hare and Conie Beateth or Tappet h. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 
lit. ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts are said to harbour., 
beating Hares to forme. 1711 in Bailey. 

8 . trans. Said of the action of the feet upon the 
ground in walking or running ; hence, To beat the 
streets : to walk up and down. To beat a path or 
track : to tread it hard or bare by frequent passage ; 
hence, to open up or prepare a way. Often fig. 

a xooo Beowulf 4599 Se mearh burhxtede bdateA. c $373 
Wyclif Wks. (z88o> 166 Bete stretis vp tic doun & svnge & 
pleie as mynystrelis. 1587 Tusrerv. Trag. T. (1837) 949 
And as enamored wights are wont, He gan the strcctea to 
beate. 1590 N ashb in Greene's A rcadia Prof. ( 16161 8 Master 
Gascoigne.. who first beate the path to that perfection. 
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1596 Spimu F. Q. lL ti That path they take that beaten 
seemed moat bait, star W. AuariN in Spurgeon Treas. 
David I. •« Jeans Christ ..who hath beaten the way for 
ns. ita W. Freer Set. Ft*. x8 Our Ancestors haue beat 
the Track before us. 1718 Pore Iliad 1L 18s Their tramp- 
ling feet Beat the loose sands. 174a Young Nt. Tfu lx. sax 
The paths she trod ; Various, extensive, beaten but by few. 
1875 Cue. Rossetti Goblin Market 193 This beateu way thou 
beatest, I fear is Hell’s own track. 

4 . To strike ia man or beast) with blows of the 
hand or any weapon so as to give pain ; to inflict 
blows on. to thrash ; to punish by beating. 

971 Flick L Horn. 93 Hie hine , . mid heora fystum btfotan. 
c tin Lamb. Horn, xai Summe . . hine on bet neb mid heore 
hondan stercliche beoten. c isao St. Marker . 5 Beateft hire 
bare bodi wift bittra besmen. c xeBe Fall A- Pat*. 6x in E. 

/*. 118691 14 He was ibund to a tre . an ioet wi> scurges 
kene. atjpo Cursor At. >5827 Wit h?ir bastons bete pai 
him. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour L vi b, [She] . . may wel 
belt herself with her owne staC insx Plum At oh Corr. 15 7 
Alfther servants] beared me one after another, c 1332 Ld. 
Renners Iluon 433 The Gryffen bet hym raerueylusly with 
her beke, wyngiN, and talouti*. iu6 Chron. Grey Friars 
1185 a 1 78 And then watt . . bettyn nt the same pyller. 1537 
Printer C iiij, Thy heavenly sonne. .was cruel lye bette and 
scourged. 1609 Bible (Dounyj Num. xxii. 27 Who being 
nngric, bette her sides with a staffs. a x6a8 Raleigh Rem. 
(16041 s Beaten with iheir own rods. 171a Aruutiinot John 
Full (1755) 47 They were heal . . and turned out of doors. 
1896 Kuskin King Gold. K tv. i. (cd. 318 My brothers would 
lx at me to death, Sir. 

t b. intr. To exchange blows, fight. (Vr.se ball re.') 

1986 Warner Alb. Eng', iv.xxi. 115971 106 They spur their 
Homes, breake their Spenres, and beat at Barriars long. 

1 6. tram. To strike with heavy blows or dis- 
charges of missiles ; to butter, bombard. Ohs. See 
also 17, 36, 37. 

1 1400 Destr. Troy xxxn. 12664 pc Internes on be bonk bet 
hym with stonyR. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. lxii, lieated and 
fhopt with tand antiejuitie. 1603 Knolles I fist. Turk * 
(16211 7<?2'Upon this hill, Rogcndorff to beat the Castle . . 
planted his halterie. 1684 J'loddan F. in. 2a With Bomburd 
shot the walls he bet. 
tb. intr. Ohs. 

f 1A00 Destr. Troy xxiv. 9669 licit on ]>urgh basnet tes with 
Ihc brem egge. 1633 Stafford Pac. Htb. xvii. (ittai) 39a 
And caused the Artillery to beale upon that place. 

6. tram . Of water, waves, wind, weather, the 
sun’s rays, and other physical agents : To dash 
against, impinge on, strike violently, assail. {poet- 
ita/.) Cf. weal her •beaten. 

<1 1000 A ’ iddlrs (Grein) iii. 6 Stn 5 amas staftu IxfataS. 1979 
Si'KNskb She/h. Cat. Aug. 47 The Siinnebeame so sore doth 
vs I tc ate. 1664 Iloddan F. 111. 25 Weary tuen with weather 
IhjI. 1697 Dhydkn ifirg. Ector, ix. 59 Let the wild Surges 
vainly beat the Shoar. 1814 Words w. White Doe vn. 10 
Some inland^ which the wild waves beat. xQjo Tennyson 
To J. S. i. The wind that beats the mountain, 
b. intr. with on , upon, against ; also absol. 

cm k. ASlvkeo Foeth. Alctr. vi. 15 Sib . .on staSu bcateb 
a 1300 Cursor At. 1844 pe wawis licit on euer-ilk a side. 
19x3 Douglas sEueis vm. viii. 161 The fyreflaucht beiiug 
f 1 0111 the lyft on far. 1530 Palhur. 459/2 The rnyne bette 
. . in my face. x6xx Rihlk Mark iv. 37 The waues beat 
inlo the ship. — Jonah iv. 8 The Sunnc beat vpon the head 
of lonah. 1799 B. Martin Nat. Hut. Eng. I. 53 Bristol 
Channel beats upon it on the North. 1799 Southey Joan of 
A >v 1. 359 We heard the rain beat hard. 1859 Tennyson 
I dyl/t Ded. 26 'That fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
t C. (said of a river) : To meet, join. Obs . 

*577 1 1 arrison Desi r. Frit . in Holinshed xii. 55 Two rillea 
. . fuming in Wadeleie parke they beat upon the Test, not 
writ* far from Nurseling. 

7 . trans . Said of the impact of sounds, arch, or 
Obs . 

138a Wyclif Ecclns. xliii. 18 The vois of his thunder schal 
lieicii the erthe. 1981 Makukuc Uk. 0/ Note * 1020 Not so 
much as the wordcs or voices are heard, onely the sound 
lieutcth the cares. 1397 Siiaks. 9 lien. IV, 1. lit. 99 With 
what loud applause Didst thou lieate heauen with blessing 
Hullingbroolce? 1677 Gii.imn Dttmonol. (1867) 136 Yet ure 
their ears so beaten with the objection of sects and schisms. 

+ 8. tram. To labour or * hammer 1 at (a subject), 
to thresh out ; to debate, discuss ; reason about, 
argue. Obs. 

1470 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 637 II. 393, I have betyn the 
mater ffor yow, your onknowleche, as I tolde hyr. 194a 
IIkcon Pa //no. Prayer Wlct <1843! 143 When he hath once 
thoroughly debated and beaten wuh himself his own misery. 
1946 St. Paper* lien. CHI. XI. 197 Prayed him, in the 
lieatinge of the matur with the Queue, to cotwydcr and waye 
all partes. 1636 Hf.ai.ev Epictetus* Man. 160 Beate this 
discouise of mine over and over untill you have gotten the 
habiiu thereof. 1899 Instrm t. Oratory a Diligently beat- 
ing and examining . . whatever may have relation to your 
subject. 

1 0 . intr. To insist with iteration on or upon. Obs ; 

1979 Tom son Calvin Strut . Tim. 374/a When we beate 
vpon these promises to purpose. 1993 Hooker Keel. 
PoL 11. iv. 1 3 Their earnestness, who beat more and more 
upon these last alleged words. x6xa T. Taylor Comm* 
Titus ill 1 Often to inculcate and beat vpon this point. 
1633 Sanderson Strut. 11 . 29 The holy Apostles . . beat so 
much . . upon the argument of Christian subjection. 

10 . trans. To overcome, to conquer in battle, or 
(in mod. use) in any other contest, at doing any- 
thing; to show oneself superior to, to surpass, 
excel. (A natural extension of 4 : cf. similar use 
of thrash , drub, fish, etc. The earlier examples 
show the transition. In the colloquial to beat one 
hot taw , to sticks , to ribands ,etc., there is a play upon 
other senses of beat.) 


te 1460 Foanscva Abe. £ Lim. Mom* (17x4) ax The Seotts 
and the Pyctes, so bette sad oppressyd this Load. 148s 
Caxton Chron. Eng. lxii. 46 The whyte dragon strongly 
fought with the reed dragon end bote hym euel end hym 
ouercbme.] 1811 Bible s Kings xliL 95 Three times aid 
lonah best [ijIb Wyclif smoot ; Coverd. did smy tel him* 
and recouerea the cities of Israel. 1634 Malory* Arthur 
(1816) I. 424 They came home all five well beaten. 1684 
Pefyb Diary n Dec., 1 beer fully the news of our being 
beaten to dirt et Guinny by De Ruyter. 1704 Hymn to 
Piet. Ixvi. 12 Never was braver Army better Beat. 17x1 
■ Steele Sped. Nu x8o F 13 He had beat the Romans in a 
pitched battle. 1778 Buber Corr.y 1844) II. 2x3 We were beat 
about the light-house, e xSoo Southey Devils Walk xxii, 
This Scotch phenomenon, 1 trow, Beets Alexander hollow, 
sloe Mas. F.dgkwoeth Moral T. <t8i6> 1 . xL 92 Favourite 
had been beat, .by Sawney. xSxa T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 177 How many children have you? You beat me, I ex- 
pect, in that count. 18x8 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris ill, 
The old Cats Hardy . . Beats the field at a dejeuner A la 
fomrehette. xSsa Byron Juan vu. xiii, Few are slow In 
thinking that their enemy is beat (Or beaten . if you Insist 
on grammar^ 1807 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 
440 The ministers were constantly beaten in the house of 
lords. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 55 Many ladies .. 
were beat all to sticks by the lovely OdiUe. 1871 Whyte- 
Melville Kate Cov, x, 1 rode a race against Rob Dash wood 
. . and beat him all to ribands. 187a Freeman Gen. Sketch 
xiv. In (1874) 395 He first beat the Danes, and then the 
Russians. 1879 Lowell Poet. Whs. 418 And there’s where 
I shall beat them hollow. 

b. Of a difficulty : To master (a person), to 
defy all his efforts to conquer it. 

cx8xo in Smiles Engineer* (18691 III. 51 The engineers 
hereabouts are all bet ; and if you really succeed in ac- 
complishing what they cAnnot do, etc. 188a J. Payn Cash 
Only II. 316 ‘This beats me altogether,’ inused the lawyer. 

O. absol. To gain the victor)'. 

*77® J* Love Cricket 24 Jove, and all-compelling Fate, In 
their high Will delermin 7 cf Kent should beau Mod. Which 
side beat ? 

+ 11 . trans. To strike together the eyelids (- 
Bat), or the teeth ; also intr. either of a person, 
or his teeth ( - chatter). Obs. 
c 1360 Wyclif De Dot. Reel. 96 [Then] shal antecrist grenne 
. . K bete to gedre wip hine teep. a 149 0 Knt. de fa Tour 
(1868) 16 Ever beting her eyelyddea togedre. 1997 K. 
Johnson Sev. Champ. 1. xvi. UH67J 197 Who, at the first sight 
of St. George, beat nis teeth so mightily together, that they 
mug like the stroke of an anvil. 1617 Grf.knk Alcida Wks. 
(Grog.) IX. 17 My teeth for cold beating in my head. 

12 . trans. To flap (the wings) with force so that 
they lieAt the air or the sides ; also intr. (absol.) 

r*a* Ciiauckr Frank/. T. 38 The god of loueanon Beteth 
hiite wynges and farewcl he is gon. 1998 Shaks. Tam.Shr. 
iv. i. 199 These Kites, That bait and beate, and will not be 
obedient. 1840 W. Hodgson Div. Cosmogr. 101 The Eagle 
..beating her wings on high. _ a 1700 Dryden (J.) Thrice 
have 1 beat the wing and ria with night About the world. 

13 . intr. Of the heart : To strike against the 
breast ; hence, to throb, palpitate, pulsate. ^Said 
also of the pulse, etc. and fig. of passions.) 

c xsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 And sore sihte, and nis heorte 
hieL r 1384 Chaucer /I. Fame 370 And felte eke, that my 
hert bete. 1916 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153*) 110 We may 
fcle our pulses bete quikly. X930 Palst.r. 459/e Pclc howe 
my vaynes beate. 1883 Pffys Diary 19 (let., Her pulse 
beats fast. 1864 Powkk Exp. Philos. 1. 37 We havu ob- 
serv’d her [a Black Snail’s] Heart to beat fAirly for a 
quarter of an hour after her dissection. 1897 Dhydkn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 999 Such Rage of Honey in their Bosom beats. 
1783 Mrs. A. Adamk Lett. (1848) 260 How the pulse of the 
nmiiHtry beats, time will unfold. 1837 Penny Mag. VI. 912 
My heart beat with such transports of joy. 1849 Long- 
fellow Fetfrey Bruges v, I heard a heart of iron beating 
in the ancient tower, c 1883 Jean Inge low Four Bridg. W ks. 
(18741 -4 9 Beat high, beat low, wild heart so deeply stirred. 
M. intr. Hence, applied to other pulsating 
actions and their sounds, a. Said of a watch, etc. 
b. Music. To sound in pulsations ; said of the un- 
dulating sound produced by two notes of slightly 
differing pitch sounding at the same time; see 
Beat sF.l 8. o. trans. To beat seconds , etc. See 33. 

16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 11. iv. 159 Whose voyce uf 
you lay your care to the Hine) you shall distinguish . . 
louder and greater, and beating with a more aolemne 
measure. 1737 M. Green Poems (1796) 71 There let the 
serious death-watch bent. x8ox Coofem in Phil. Tram. 
XCI. 44a The trial with the watch was again resorted to; 
and she could hear it beat. x8xo Rfk-s hncycl. s.v. Beats , 
And like the human pulse in a fever, the more dissonant 
are the sounds, the quicker they beat. 1883 Sir R. Beckett 
Clocks, *ft. 995 In a pocket lever watch the balance gener- 
ally beats in 9-9ths of a second. 

II. Of the action and its effects : to do some- 
thing by related striking. 

* To affect the place of by beating. 

15 . trans. To force or impel (a thing) by striking, 
hammering, etc. With the direction expressed, 
as to beat dawn , out of or into (a position or thing). 

1807 Shake. Timon in. vi. 193 He gaue me a Icwell th* 
other day, and now hee has beate it out of my hat. 1880 
Boyle Seraph. Love § 16 (1700) 95 When we beat the Dust 
out of a Suit. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (Rtldg.) 18/9 The blow 
. . beat the breath, as it w'ere, quite out of my body. 1793 
Smkaton Edystone L. 1 938 The stone, .was then lowered. . 
and beat down with a heavy wooden maul. 

b. fig. To beat (a thing) into one's head, mind, etc. 
*533 More Anew. Toy son. Bk. Wks. 1099/9 In suche 
effectual! wise inculked it, and as who should say, bette 
into thoyr heades. 1998 Vehon Godly Sayings (1846) 18 
They must beat into y • henries of the people . . studye of 
concord and true innocencie. 1571 Ascii am Scholem.y 1863) 


*9 Fond scholsmasters, by feare, do baste Into them tile 
hatred of learning, x8xa IIbinblev Lud. Lit* 74 Vou may 
' beat the Latino into their heads. 1848 L. Hunt Jar Honey 
Pre£ 15 The classics were beaten into their heads at school 

16. To drive by blows (a person, etc.) away, off, 
from, to, into, out of (m place or thing). In beat 
out of the field, there is perhaps some mixture of 
sense with 10 . 

rxjM F. E. AIM. P. C. *48 A wyld walterande whal . . pat 
wats beten fro )w abyme. (-1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1150 
They were . . not aw ey with stormes beta 1570 Ascham 
Scholem. (x8ij) 205 In beating, and driving away the best 
natures from learning, idea Shaks. Meas. for At, 11. L 969, 
1 shall beat you to your '1 rent. 18x1 — Wint. T. 1. il. 33 
He’s beat from his best ward. 1803 Knolles Hist. Turns 
(1691) 139 Seeing the. .Sultan . . beaten out of his kingdom* 
by the Tartar. 1738 Weslf.y Wks. (187a) 1 . 91, I was best 
out of this retreat too. x8Ss N. Pocock in Booh Lore s8 
July, Their version of the Psalms was ignominiously beaten 
out of the field. 

17. To break, crash, smash, or overthrow by 
hard knooks ; to batter. Cf. 5 . 

1570 T. Wilhoh Demosthenes 68 Which places he hath so 
cruelly overthroune and bet to the grouna. 1803 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621)26$ Part of the wals we have beaten even 
with the ground. 1811 Biolc Mseah iv. 13 Thou shall beat 
in pieces many people. 1798 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. IIL 
a The man who may have his Ship beat to pieces. 

+ 18. To beat the price, the market, the bargain : 
to endeavour to bring down the price, to chaffer 
for the lowest terms ; to cheapen ; ■* Abate, or 
Date. Now only in beat down : see 36 d. 

199s Greens Art Couny Catch. 11. 6 Hee bet the price of 
him, bargained, and bought him. 1630 Lord Banians 84 
The bruaker that beateth the price wuh him that sclleth. 
163a Quarles Div. Fane. 1. Ixix. 16601 29 How loth was 
righteous Abraham to cease. To Beat the price of lustful 
Sodonis peace 1 >840 W. Hasingion Hist. Edw. IV, *35 
To beate the bargaiue of peace to a lower rate. 1899 Gur- 
n all Chr. in A rut. xviii. f 3 1 16691 78 How low did Abraham 
l>eat the Market for Sodoms preservation? 1887 Pf.fys 
Diary (1879) IV. 467 With a little beating the bargain, wo 
came to a perfect agreement. 1789 C. Burney in Part’s 
Whs. VU. 398, 1 have been beating the market for them. 

10. Naut. \jntr.) To strivo against contrary winds 
or currents at sea ; to make way in any direction 
against the wind. To beat about', to tack against the 
wind. [Cf. nautical use of lccl. beita to bait : some 
, conjecture that beat here represents a lost 

1677 Yarranton Engl, lutprov. 1 We must lye beating 
til Sea while the Dutch are at Anchor. 1887 Randolph 
Archi/el. 99 An English ship called the President .. had 
heen beating (i. e. striving against the wind) above 6 weeks 
in the channel. 1748 Anson Coy. 1. x. 10a The time of 
our beating round Gape Horn. 1789 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
II. 559 Those who still beat about in the boisterous seas 
of life. xSx9 Merc. Mar. Mag. (i860) VII. 291 They could 
not beat to the anchorage. 1837 Hawthorne Auter. 
Note-bks. (1871) I. 75 The hull of a small schooner came 
beating down towards us. 1830 Marryat Phant. Ship ix, 
They beat against light and baffling winds. 1840 R. Dana 
Be/. Mast L s We . .Ttovc up our anchor, and began beating 
down the bay. Ibid, xxiii. 69 The wind drew ahead, and 
we had to beat up the coast. 1841 Tytlkr Hist. Scot. 11864) 
Hi. 57 The transports, .should beat In as near as possible to 
the shore. 1853 K ank Grin net/ Exp. xlvlL (1856) 431 Beat- 
ing liard to windward. x8<8 Merc. Mar. Afag. V. 123 A 
ship has no chance to beat olf. 

b. esp . To beat up against the wind. 

1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5827/1 He beat up to Windwyrd. 1784 
King Coy. (1790) V. 171a We remained several daV« beating 
up, but in vain, to regain our former birth, a 1848 Masryat 
Pirate xiii, From Carthagena, probably, beating up. 
o. trans. said of the ship beating the sea. 

1718 Pope Iliad xx. 8a 1 ’he toss’d navies beat the heaving 
main. 1798 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 58 Others beat the 
Channel with great danger, rather than put into a port. 

d. trans. said of the mariners beating the ship 
np or to windward. 

1839 Sat. Mag. 18 May tadt We might continue to beat 
the ship up. Ibid. 199/a We . . kept oeating the ship to 
windward. 

20. Venery. {intr.) a. To run hither and thither 
in attempting to escape, b. To take to the water, 
and go up the stream ; also trans. To beat the 
stream , a brook , etc. 

c 1470 Hors , Shepe , 4 C.(i8aa) 31 A herte, yf he be chasid. 
lie wil desire to haue a ryucr. As sone as he taketh the 
Kiuer, he soileth. .yf he take agayn the streme he beteth or 
els he beketh. 1979 Tuhhkrv. Venerie asz The Otter., 
is sayde to beate the Streame. 17*7-51 Chambers Cyct* 
s.v. Hunting, The buck will beat a brook, but seldom a 
great river, as the hart. 1819 EncycL Brit. (ed. 5) 1 1 1. 489/1 
Beating, with hunters, a term used of a stag t which runs 
first one way and then another. It is then said to beat up 
and down. 

* * To affect the state or condition of by beating. 

21. trans . To work metal or other malleable 
material by frequent striking; to hammer. +*. To 
inlay metal, to enchase, or emboss {obs.). b. To 
sh&jie by beating, to forge, to flatten or expand 
superficially by beating ; also with out* + e. To 
coin (money). Also fig. 

e 1388 Chaucer Knts. 7. rax His pynoun Of gold . . la 
which ther was i-bete The Minatour. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 1. ix, His armes . . Branded or bete vpon his coote 
annum. 1483 Churckw. Accts. St. Mary H. Loud. (Nichols 
1 797)06 For betyng and steynynge of the same pinons, 6 d* 
1611 Bible Isa. li. 4 They shall beate lsa6e Wyclif bete to. 
gidere, 1388 welle togiderl their swords Into plow-shares. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. vm. vL I x. 611 Prerogatiues 
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belonging to a Monarch . . To boot Mon la. alfo Hodoron 
Dip. Cosmogr. 71 Heating out chain* and nets . . so thin 
that the eye could not see them, sygs Cham anas Cyel. 
o v. Gold Letf, Au ounce nay be beaten into sixteen 
hundred leaves each three inches square. ili| EucyeL 
Brit. (ed. 5) III. 487/a To forge and hammer; in which 
sense smiths and farriers say. to beat iron. i8ei Cbaio 
Led. Ibmwing vii. 37s An anvil, a hammer.. to beat out 
and repair any part of the work that may seem to be ill 
done. 1884 Cmuhcii Bacon ix. a*© He. .beat out his 
thoughts into shape in talking. 

b. To become by being beaten out. 

1I73 Browning Rod Cott. Night*, a 19 One particle of ore 
beats out such leaf I 

22 . To make into a powder, or paste, by repeated 
blows; to pound, pulverize. Generally with a 
complements word or phrase. 

riqao Pallad. on Must. xl 414 Beteall this smahjuid sarce 
it smothe atte alle. 1535 Coverdalb Num. xi. 7 The people 
..gathered it.. and beate it in mortars, 16*6 Surfl. & 
Markii. Count r. Farm 235 Sowen with fine sand well bet 
a *618 W. Bradsiiaw in Spurgeon Trio*. David Pn. xc. 3 
Thou bcatest him to dust again. 1778-84 Coon Voy. (1790) 
V. 1779 The bark of the pine-tree, beet into a mass re- 
sembling hemp, sfig Encycl. Brit. (ed. 5) III. 487/1 We 
sey, to neat dmgi, to beat pepper, to beat spices ; that is 
to say. to pulverise them. 1871 Buskin Fort Ctav. HI. a 
Pick the meat clean off and beat it in a marble mortar. 

28 . To mix (liquids) by beating with a stick or 
other instrument ; to make into a batter ; to switch 
or whip (an egg, etc.). Also with up. 

1486 Bk St. Aidant C vj a, Take yolkys of egges rawe 
and whan they be wele beton to gedcr. 1541 R. Copland 
Guy dons Format. U ifi, The whytes of egges. and oyle of 
roaes bet togyther. 1M4 Crt. 4 Fitch. J. Cromwell 1.14 


roaes bet togyther. 


Cromwell t.14 


1RKC iwcniy c.ggn, ueai mein m a unn wiin Rome muu i no / . V, i • i , , , . , 

1793 Smsaton F.dystone L.\ 937 The mortar .. was ore- 28. To beat the brains , head, etc.; to think per 


Take twenty Eggs, beat them in a dish with some salt. 
1793 Smlaton F.dystone /.. | 937 The mortar . . was pre- 
pared for use by being beat in a very strong wooden bucket. 
( 1813 W. Pybus Ladies* Rec. Bk. 26 Beat well up together 
equal quantities of honey and common water 188a Mrs. 
kuvi Cookery 4 Housed. 320 Take three or more eggs . • 
beat yolks and whites separately. 

24 : teehn ., expressing various operations in the 
arts ; as in Printing, to ink the forms with beaters ; 
in Bookbinding, Paper-making, Flax-dressing, etc. 

>783 Ch AMBUSS Cycl. Sup/. s. Beating flax or hemp is 
an operation in the dressing of these matters, contrived to 
render them more soft ana pliant. Beating among book- 
binders denotes the knocking a book in auires on a block 
with a hammer t after folding, and before binding or stitch- 
ing. Beating in the paper-works, signifies the beating of 
paper on e stone with a heavy hammer with a large, smooth 
head, and short handle, in order to render it more smooth, 
and uniform, and fit for writing, slag J. Johnson Typegr. 
11. 594 All pressmen do not beet alike. Ibid. The great art 
in facatinp is to preserve uniformity of colour. 

25 . To strike so as to cause appendages to 
come off. 7 '0 beat a carpet, so os to nd it of dust 
To beat a tree, so ns to cause its fruit to fall. 

iflu Biblk Dent. xxiv. ao When thou beatest thine olive 
trees, thou shaft not go over the boughs again. 187a Ruskin 
Fort Ctav. 11. 16 From a distance it sounds just like beat- 
ing carpets. 

28 . To strike (water, bushes, or cover of any kind) 
in order to rouse or drive game ; to scour or range 
over (a wood, etc.) in hunting. To beat the busk 
is also fig. as in o. 

014m Cev. Myst. 119 Many a man doth bete the bow. 
Another man hath the brydde. 1486 Bk. St. Albans D j a, 
Cast yowre sparehawke in to a tre and beete the bushes. 
1306 Filer. Per/. (W. de W. i 5 j«) 141 Whiche .. hath .. 
betten the busshe that you may catche the byrdc. 1633 
Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. 19 viti. | 1 (1669) 302/1 How shall 
we get them to come into it? Truly, never, except we 
first beat the River, a 1667 Wither / loved a Lou, i'was 
1 that beat the bush, Titc birds to others flew. 1707 
Rtfi. Ridicule 1717) 11. 183 [They) can only beat the 
Bush, and never lend U> the Head of the Business. 1741 
Compi. Pam. Piece 11. i. 289 The Huntsman . . must . . beat 
the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 177a Goldsm. 
Stoop* to Como, i, Beating the thicket for a hare. 1814 
Scott Wav. Pref. App. (184a) 30 The cover being now 
thoroughly beat by the attendants. 187a Bakkr Nile 
Tribnt. xvii. 990, 1 took a few men to beat the jungle. 

Jig. 1938 Pope Ess. Man 1. 9 Together let us beat this 
ample held. 1790 R. Cumbkki and West Indian il at He 
. . has been beating the town over to raise a little money. 
*861 Sala Tw. round Clock One a.m. F 5 When the 
shadowy hero of the 'Virginians* was beating the town 
with my Lords Castlewood and March. 

b. intr. or absol. Also fig. esp. with about. To 
beat over the old ground*, to discuss topics already 
treated of. 


other caught the birds, 1687 T. Brown in Dk. 
msekkmlo Wks. <1705) 11 . 1*5 He , . often beat about the 
Bash, to start a Coavert in him. 1798 Mar. Edgeworth 
gtaet. Edstc. (iSse) 1 . 068 This ludicrous and perverse 
ftlthod of beating about the bush. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 
m a 39 After some hours spent in beating about the bush 
MM Punch 29 Nov. 256/9 Obliged to be off ; Excuse me 
**Hut 110 beating about the bush. 
ml. fig. With up in many constructions, os to 
beat up for recruits, to beat up the town for recruits, 
to beat up recruits , and ellipt. to beat up. 

1696 Brookhousk Temple Open.ni Beating up for Volun- 
tiers, by a New Predication. 1711 Addison Sped. No. s6i 
P s A Captain of Dragoons . . beating up for Recruits in 
those Parts. 1798 jTkav Rebellion 151 They also en- 
deavour d to levy Men here, and beat up publickly for that 
Purpose. 1794 Southey Bot. Bag Eelog. fi. Wks. II. 78 A 
sergeant to the fair recruiting came . . to beat up for game. 
* 8*9 W. Ibvimg Kniekerb. 111. v. (1849) 171 He tarried .. to 
beat up recruits for bis colony. 1814 Trevelyan in Life 
Macaulay (1876) 1. Hi. 146 Macaulay beat up the Inns of 
Court for recruits. 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 418 If a poet 
Beat up for themes, his verse will show it. 188H Munch. 
Exam. 8 July 5/3 Any effort to beat up pecuuiaryhelp out- 
side the ranks. 

28 . To beat up the quarters of : to arouse, disturb ; 
eolloq. to visit unceremoniously. 

1670 Cotton Espernon l t. 3 Now beating up one quarter, 
now alarming anotlier. Ibid. 1. 11. 63 An opportunity to 
beat up a Quarter of twelve hundred Light Horse. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 1J. 179 To . . travel round the Country, 
and beau up their F riends Quarter* all the Way. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 151 His quarters were every moment 
beaten up by the activity of the French Generals. 1813 
Lams Elia Ser. 1. xv. 11863' 119 To beat up the quarters or 
some of our less known relations. 


sistently and laboriously. Cf. Cudoki. v. 

1579 Tomhon Calvin Serm. Tim. 457/1 Yet do the 
Papiites, but beate the water, when they stand & beate 
their heads only about ceremonies 01993 Marlowr 
Massacre Paris 1. i, Guise . . beats his brains to catch us 
in his trap. 1677 Yarrantqn Engl. Imp rev. 108, 1 have 
beat my Noddle a good while, considering of lh«t reasons. 
1686 W. DK Bhitaink Hum. Prnd. | 1 Never .. Beat your 
Brain about the Proportion between the Cylinder aiicl the 
Sphere. 

t b. intr. predicated of the brain, etc. Obs. 

s6oe Shaks. Ham. in. i. 182 This . . matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his Brains still beating, jputs him thus From 
fashion of himselfe. _ Fuller Holy War 11. xliv. (1840) 

in A lawyer's brains will beat to purpose when his own 
preferment is the fee. 

80 . To beat a drum, etc. : to strike it go as to 


Time, than of a Performer. 1807 Romnson Arckmot. Grsrce 
v. xxdL 335 The leaden of choruses beat lime sometimes 
with the Hand, and sometimes with the foot. sBsa Tenny- 
son Milters Dan. 6 7 A love-song I had somewhere read 
..Beat time to nothing in my head. 1847 Lomov. Ew. (1851) 
172 And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to die music. 
88. There is often a combination of the notions 
of the beating of the heart, the pulse, or chrono- 
meter (senses 13, 14) with that of the beating of 
a drum, the beating of time, etc. 

sdee Shake. Ham. 1. L 39 The Bell then beetiug one. 
a 1636 Hr. King Poems 4 Ps. 11843) 3* My Pulsq, like a 
soft Drum, Beats my approch. 1704 Stkblr Dying Lever 

1 L (173s) *3 To all, my Heart and every Pulse beat time. 
1769 Maskklynk in PhiL Trans. LIX. 279 A pendulum 
dock beating half seconds. 179s Mary wolutonbcr. 
Rights Worn. vii. 27B The heart made to beat time to 
humanity, rather than to throb with love. s8sa Woodikichk 
Astrvu. viii. 51 The seconds which it [a clock) boats. 1899 
Longf. Ps. Life iv. Our hearts . . like muffled drums are 
beating Funeral inarches to the grave. 

III. With adverbs, and in phrases. 

* IVith adverbs. 

84 . Beat about : see 26 b. Beat away : see 

2 and 16. 

35 . Beat book : a. To force back by beating 
(cf. 15) ; b. To drive back by force, to repel, re- 
pulse : o. To cause to rebound (cf. 16). 

1393 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 111. xi. f 21 That our pride . . be 
controlled, and our disputes beaten bock. t6at Mui.i k 
Camerar. Lev. Libr. 1. vii. 23 The souldiera ..knew not 
how to doe to beat backe the enemy. 01698 Hr. Hall 
Oceas. Medit. (18511 28 We beat back the flame ; not with 
a purpose to suppress it, but to raise it higher. 1715 I Ji-.ka> 
gulikrs Fires tmpr. 7 By Reflection when they are beaten 
I jack from Bodies, against which they strike. 1833 Mai at- 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 588 On the eighth a gallant sally of 
French dragoons was gallantly beaten back. 

80 . Beat down : a. To force or drive downward 
by beating or hammering (cf. 15) ; b. To baiter or 
break down by heavy blows, to demolish, knock 
down (cf. 17); c. fig To ovei throw (an institu- 
tion, opinion, etc.) ; d. To force down 1 a price) by 
haggling (cf. 18). With these cf. Abate, e. intr . 
To conic down with violence, like rain blown by 
the wind, the sun's rays, etc. (cf. 6); f. (see 19); 
g. To reduce by beating (cf. 22). 

a 1400 Dcstr. I ray xxix. 11931 The kniuhles .. hrenlyn 
and uetyn doun all the big huuaes. 1547 Homilies 1. Sol- 
ution (>859' 30 This doctrine . . bealeth down the vain 


rhirthmiMl ’ „,i /L lulih glory of man. 155a Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany. Ami finally e 

produce rhythmical sound. (Formerly with up.) lo beate Uownc Satan under our fectc. *386 Wakm r Alb. 

2603 Knoll*! Hist. Turks D. (1621) 1381 Beating up his Ping. ,1. *ii. 11597) 53 Fighting to beate downc the Gates. 


s8a8 Landos /mag. Conv. (1846) 470 The light dog beau 
over most ground, lift Timet 2 Jan., They both saw a man 
beating towards the place where the net was fixed. 1878 
11 . Smart Play or Pay vii. 149 What do you expect us to 
do— beat, or carry cartridges? 

Jig. 1713 Guardian (1756) 1. 312 Beasts of prey, who walk 
our streets in broad day-light, beating about from coffee-house 
to coffee-house. Ibid. II. 83, 1 am always beating about in 
my thoughts for something that may turn to the benefit of 
my dear country. 1738 Pore EOiL Sat. 11. roe To find an 
honest man 1 beat about. 179a Mary Wollstonkcr. Rights 
Worn. v. 925, 1 do not mean to allude to all the writers who 
have written on the subject of female manners : it would, in 
fact, be only beating over the old ground. 

o. To beat about the bush : lit., as in n 5 fig. To 
engage in preliminary operations, esp. to approach 
a matter In a cautious or roundabout way. 

,197a Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 71 He bet about the bush. 


drummes in every quarter. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 11. v. 92 
Drums were beat up in London . . for Souldiera to be sent 
to HulL 1607 Drvdkn Virg. Georg. 11. 789 E'er hollow 
Drums were beat. 183a Hon* J Year Bk. 1994 Beating a 
dram, and blowing the hautboy. 

b. To beat an air, a tattoo , a signal, and hence 
ellipt, a charge , a parley, a retreat, etc. on the 
drum. Also fig. To beat a retreat : to retreat. 

1706 Lend. Gas. No. 4221/2 The Enemy beat a Parley. 
1765 Falconer Demag. 409 He bidi enraged sedition beat 
the charge. 1841 Thackeray Ballads , Ckron. Drum t. 
91 At midnight I beat the tattoo. iSuMacaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 680 A parley was beaten. z86i Hughes Tom 
Brown Oxf. III. iv. 74 With the help of bis pipe Lhe] de- 
bated with himself the question of beating a reireaL 
0 . intr. and absol. 

1841 Thackeray Ckron. Drum 1870 Wks. XXI. 6 He., 
will never more beat on the drum. 1B60 All Y. Round 403 
The captain ordered the drummer . . to beat to quarters. 

81 . (Predicated of a drum or other instrument 
itself) : a. intr. ■ To be beaten, to sound when 
beaten. 

1636 Ree. Nnv Haven Col. (18581 603 The second Drum 
hath left beating. 1723 Dk Fok Mem. Cava tier 1 1 840 1 37, 
I was glad to near the drums beat for soldiers. 1758 J. 
Ray Rebellion 147 The Drums beat to Arms. 1808 (.'amp- 
bell Hokenliuden , But Linden saw another sight When 
the drums beat at dead' of night. i8aa Scorr Nigel xxi, 
Every brass basin betwixt the Bar and Paul's neating 
before you. 1831 Longs. Wks. (Rtldg.) 57 And the muffled 
drum should beat To the tread of mournful feet. 187s 
L. Morris Songs Two W. 167 The mad chimes were beat- 
ing like surf in the air. i88e Rossetti White Skip in Boll. 
4 Spun. 85 High do the bells of Rouen beat. 

b. Irons, with the sound or signal as obj. : To 
express by its sound when beaten. 

1636 Massinger Bash/. Lev . iv. iii, Nor fife nor drum beat 
up a charge 1672 T. Venn Mil. 4 Mar. DiscipL xxiL b 
169 Before the Drum beate* a march. iBaa Soon' Nigel 
xxi, With all the brass baxins of the ward beating the 
march to Bridewell before me 1841 Thackeray Ckron. 
Drum 11. a My drum beat its loudest id tunes. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. II. 535 Before him the drums beat 
LiUibullero. Ibid. xvii. (1871) 989 The drums of Limerick 


t\ng. 11. xu. (i 597) 53 righting to beate downc the t>ates. 
160s Fulrkckk Pandects iH Democraue hath bccue bette 
doune, and Monarchie established. 1603 Knoi lls Hist. 
Turks (1621) 63 The enemy with great slaughter still beaten 
downe. 1667 Pef\s Diary (1877; V. 87 To after my otTue 
by beating down the wall and making me a fayre window 
there. 1793 Bkntham Wks. (1843) IV. 413 Thus monopoly 
will beat down prices. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
(1871) II. 280 One whole side of the castle had been beaten 
down, c 1850 Rudim. Nav. (Weald 107 For the purpose of 
keeping the sea from beating doun. 1860 Geo. Eliot 111 
Cross Life 118851 H- xL *73 Inc fields that were so sadly 
down a little 


beat a parley. 

0 . intr. predicated of the signal, etc.* To be 
beaten, to be expressed by beating. 

t8t6 C. James Mil. Diet . (ed. 4) 178 The Rlveilll always 
beau at break of day. 1848 Thackeray Yon. Fair 11 . v. 55 
Wake me about half an hour before/ the assembly beats. 
82 . To beat time : to mffrk musical time by 
beating a drum, by tapping with the hands, feet, 
a stick, etc., by striking the air with a baton; 
also fig. to keep time with. 

1607 Drvdkn Virg. Georg, iil 30s With Pride to prance ; 
And nightly managed) equal Time to beat. 1709 Addison 
Taller no. 257 P a 'The Part rather of one who beau the 


beaten down a little while ago are now standing in tine 
yellow shocks. 2860 Tyndall Glac. l 9 16. 113 The sun .. 
beat down upon us with intense force. 

87 . Beat in : a. To knock or force in by beating 
(cf. 15) ; b. To drive in by force (cf. 16) ; c. To 
Bmash or break in by blows, to batter in (cf. 1 7) ; 
d. To inculcate (cf. 15 b) ; 6. (see 19). 

/Ski Daus tr. Bollinger on Apoc. (1^73^ »6o 1», Thys should 
the Monkcs ami Fryers hnue beaten in and set forth. 1389 
Warner Alb. Lug. vi. xxix. 11597) 143 Scots but brag, and 
hedid beate them in. 1894 Houteli. Arms iff Arm. vi. 91 An 
axe-blow . . would even Lc.it in a shield. 

38 . Beat off: a. To drive away from by blows, 
attacks, volleys (cf. 16, 17) ; b. (sec 19). 

1690 R. Staflyton Strata's LowC. U'arres vii. 41 When 
the Enemye . . auacques the Towne, it cannot beat them off. 
1764 Harmkr Observ.x iv.l 37 No rain fell in the day-time, 
to beat off the workmen, 
c. Beat on : (sec 2.) 

89 . Beat oat: a. To trace out a path by tread- 
ing it first, to lead the way (cf. 3) ; b. To knock 
or force or shape out by beating (cf. iff) ; c. To 
drive out by force or fighting (cf. 16) ; d. To 
hammer out into a bulge, to extend by hammer- 
ing (see ai) ; ©.To thresh (corn) ; f. To work out 
or get to the bottom of (a matter, laboriously), 
to •hammer* out; g. (in U. S.) To overpower 
completely, to exhaust; h. To measure out by 
beftts (cf. 33). 

*877 *r. HulUngeds Decades 193 io beate out the causes of 
these calamities. 160& Shaks. Meat. Jor M. iv. fit. 38 They 
shall beat out my braines with billets. 1606 U Wfoou- 
cocke] Hist. I vs tine 14 a, Themystocle* . . began to bail 
out what they intended. s6ss Bihlb Ruth il it So she 
gleaned in the field vntill euen, and beat out [1388 Wyclif 
beet with a jerUe, and schook out; Coverd. shaked out] 
that she had gleaned. i6xs Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxi. (1627) 
044 The . . labour* of other*, which beat out the . . sense of 
every word and phrase. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 446 A stone 
That beat out life. 1667 Sir R. Moray in Landord. Papers 
(18851 II. 42 Wee beat out the bottom of the matter. 1672 
| By. Lloyd Fun. Serm. Bp. Wilkins 39 Sometime* heating 


By. Lloyd Fun. Serm. Bp. Wilkins 39 Sometime* heating 
out new untravell'd ways, sometimes repairing those that 
had been beaten already. *778. hiEi-uiMO Mvnr v. ty, 
Lovegold . . I'll beat out your brain*. >780 G- Clinton in 
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Spark* Carr. Amor. JTia (*853) ill. 131 Thtywmapbnt 
out with fatigue, tS§» Tennyson /a JMta. a. il iv, Tka 
clock Beats out the little live* of men. 

40 . Beat together : (aee 33.) 

Beat op; a. To tread up by much trampling 
(ef. 3) ; b. To make way against the wind or tide 
(see 19 b) ; e. To bring a soft or semi-fluid mass 
to equal consistency by beating (see 93) ; d. (see 
30, 31 b) ; e. To beat ip for recruits, etc. (see 97); 
to beat up quarters (see 98 ). 

xEEe Daily Tot. 94 June, At the commencement of play 
the wicket wa* moderately good, but it wa* beaten up con- 
siderably during the lattar naif of the Australian inning*. 
Mod. ' We had an egg beaten up and biscuits.' 

• • In the phrases : 

41 . To beat the bounds : to trace out the boun- 
daries of a parish, striking certain points with 
rods, etc., by way of a sensible sign patent to wit* 
h rases. To beat goose , or (Naut.) the booby, to 
strike the hands under the armpits to warm them. 
+ To beat the hoof, beat it on the hoof : to go on 
foot {jobs.). To beat the knave out of doors , name 
of an obsolete game of cards. 

*57 o B. Gooes Popish Kingd. iv. (1880) 5* (1 margin ) Pro- 
caution woeke. Bound* ore beaten. 1687 T. Brown Saints 
m Up. Wks. 17 jo 1 . 78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims, sips 
W0011 Ath. Oxen. 11 . /419 They all bcated it on the hoof 
..to Ixmdon. 18x6 Singer Hist. Cards *60 A childish 
pastime with card* played . . under the title of 1 Beat the 
Knuve out of door*/ 1879 Sai.a in Daily Tel. ei July, You 
and your mates were provided with long willow wands with 
which, ut appointed spots, to beat the bounds. 1883 Times 
IS Mar. g/t The common labourers at outdoor work were 
* beating goose ' to drive the blood from their finger*. 

42 . Horsemanship . Technical phrases : To beat 
a cut vet, the dust ', upon a walk , upon the hand , 
etc. (See quot) 

1607 Markham Cava/. 1. (1617) 16 To manage, to beat a 
cornet and such like. 17*3 Chambers Cyct. Supp s. v. Beat , 
A horse is said to beat tne dust, when at each stroke or mo- 
tion. he does not take in ground or way enough with hi* fore- 
leg* . . He beats the dust at curvets, when he due* them 
too precipitantly, and too low . . He beats upon a walk, when 
he walks too short, and thus rids but little ground, whether 
it be in straight lines, rounds or passings. Ibid . , Chock 
in the Manege is taken in the same sense, a* beat upon the 
hand ; it is applied to a horse, when hi* head is not steady, 
but he tosses up his nose and shake* it all of a sudden, to 
avoid the subjection of the bridle. 

43 . Phrases treated under senses I -33 : 

To foot about the bush (see *6 c), the air (x c), a bargain 
(18 ■, black and blue <1 b>, one's brains (apt, the breast (i), 
a brook (20 , the bush (26 , a carpet (*$>, a charge (30 b), a 
door li', « drum (jot, the ears 17), one's head (ig'JtolUmi 1 10), 
the market ix 8t, money (31', out 0/ the field (16), a parley 
(30 b), a path . j», the Price (r8>, a retreat o b\ seconds (33), 
the ship (19 d), small (aa\ the stream fao>, the streets (3), 
tune (jat, to arms (30', to ribbons , to sticks (10), a track (3), 
a tree (95), up quarters (28), the wester (x c, *6), the wind 
(1 c), the wings im 

Beat ( ( bit, bc T ‘t\ v.2 [Either the direct deriva- 
ti\c, or immediate source, of Bkat sb.*, q.v. 

(Marshall in 1796 ding. Dial. Soc. B. vi. p. 70) seems to 
identify this with Beat r».' ; others have tried to identify it 
with Bret v. (ME. td/en), either in the sense of improv- 
ing the soil, or of kindling , or feeding fire, which seems 
phonetically inadmissible, even if the sense were more 
probable.)] 

To slice off the rough sod from uncultivated or 
fallow ground, with a beat- ax or breast plough, in 
order to bum it, for the purpose at once of destroy- 
ing it, and of converting it into manure for the land. 
Hence Beating vbl. sb. \ and the compound Beat- 
ing-ax - Beat-ax (under Beat sb.*). 

>534 Fitzhkrb. Hush, ff 8 They mu*t go heate theyr 
lande* with mattockcs as they do in many places of Corne- 
wayle, and in som places of Deuonshyre. i6oe Cabbw 
Cornwall 196 About Slay, they cut vp all the grasxeof that 
ground which must newly be broken, into Turfes, which 
they call Beating. 1796 Marshall Peon. IV. pug. I. 324 
Performed with a Beaung-axe — namely, a large adze— some 
five or sis inches wide, and ten or twelve inches long^ 
crooked and somewhat hollow or dishing. . . This operation 
is termed hand-beating. 1808 Monthly Mag. Dec. 42a To 
beet ground : to para off the turf in order to bum it (.Corn- 
wall and Devon a 

Beat (bit), sb. 1 [f. Beat v.] 

1 . A stroke or blow in beating. 

t xfiij Flrtchkr Valent. 11. iii. For thus we get but yearn 
and beets. 1687 Dkydrn Hind 4 P. 1. 253 The Smith 
Divine, as with a careless beat, Struck out the mute creation 
at a heat. 1809 Soutkf.y Modoc in Act. xxiii, Instrument 
of touch, Or beat, or breath. 

2 . Fencing. A particular blow struck upon the 
adversary's sword or foil. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. e. v., There are two kinds of 
beats ; the first performed with the foible of a man's sword 
on the foible of his adversary’s . . The second . . is performed 
with the fort of a man's sword on the foible of his adversary's 
. . with a jerk or dry beat 1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 
153 The smarter the beat is given, tne more effectual they 
will be as 'Guards' and ‘ Parnes.' 

3 . A stroke upon a drum, the striking of a drum 
with the sound produced ; the signal given thereby; 
also in drum-beat. Sometimes fig. 

167a T. Venn Mil. 4 Mar. Discipl. l Iv. 45 There art 
these several Beatcs fof the Drum] to be taken notice of aa 
military signs. 1487 Daymen Si. Cecilia's Day iii, The 
double double double beat Of the thundering drum, ini 
Faink Rights M. 44 Bv the heat of drum a proclamation 


jM C. Jamie MU. Diet. (ed. 4) x;Va The 

Church Call ;. .a beat to summon the soldiers of a regiment, 
or garrison, to church. s8s8 Macaulay Hist. Png. arvti. . 
(1871) II. 084 Every man should be under arms without 
best of drum. < aflge Loamr. My tost Youth, The drum- 
beat repeated o'er and o’er. 

4 . ‘The movement of the band or baton, by 
which the rhythm of a pieee of music is indicated, 
and by which a conductor ensures perfect agree- 
ment in tempo and accent on the part of the 
orchestra or chorus ; also, by analogy, the different 
divisions of a bar or measure with respect to their 


relative accent. 1 Grove Diet. Hus. (1880). 

6. Any measured sequence of strokes or blows, 
or the sound thereby produced; the march of 
measured sound or of verse. 

STUB Southey Vis. Maid Orleans UL 37 The regular beat 
Of evening death-watch, a s8aa Shelley Cloud, The beat 
of her afiry feet, Which only the angels hear, x 848 Mu. Gas- 
hell M. Barton 66/a The measured beat of the waters 
against the side* of the boat. 1851 Longf. Village Blackens- 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge With measured 
beat and slow. 1885 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 555 Though it 
scarcely can be said to indicate the beat of the iamb 
0. The rhythmical throbbing of the heart or 
pulses ; sometimes in comb., as pulse-beat. 

1733 Johnson Diet. %. v., The beat of a pulse. 183(6 Todd 
CycLAnat. 4 Phys. 1 . 674/1 The flow from a vein is acce- 
lerated after each beat of the heart. 1877 O. W. Holmes 
Pam. Record Poems (1884) 319 In every pulse -beat of 
their loyal sons. 1877 M. Foster Phys. l iv. 97 Regarded 
as a pump ks (L e. the Heart's) effects are determined by the 
frequency of the beats, by the force of each beat, by the 
character of each beat. 


7 . In a clock or watch : The stroke of a pallet of 


the pendulum or balance on a tooth of the scape 
wheel ; the sound thus produced ; also the regular 
succession of Buch strokes. Hence beat-pin. 

'T* Phillips, Beats in a watch or clock. 1819 Rees 
Cyct. s. v. Beat , The interval between two successive beats, 
in a clock or watch. x8s8 Aknutt Physics 1. 90 In storm ana 
in calm its (the chronometer's] steady beat went on. 1883 Sir 
E. Beckett Clocks , etc. X31 In very large clock* the pallet 
tails are too thick to bend for adjustment of the beat, and 
these eccentric beat pins aie used. 1884 F. JIrittkm Watch 
4- Cleckm. 32 Heat Fins (are) small screws to adjust the 
position of the crutch with relation to the pendulum. 

b .fig. 

1865 J. H. Newman Gerontius il. T4 Iiow still it is l I hear 
no more the busy beat of time. 

8 . A throbbing or undulating effect taking 1 place 
in rapid succession when two notes not quite of 
the same pitch are sounded together ; the com- 
bined note alternates rapidly between the minimum 
of sound produced by the mutual interference of 
their vibrations, and the full effect pioduced by 
the coincidence of their vibrations. 


a *733 North Lives I. 247 How it (the organ at Exeter] 
is tuned, whether by measure or the beats, we were not in- 
formed. 18x9 Re as CycL s. v. Beat , The beau of two dis- 
sonant organ pipes.resemble the beating of the pulse to the 
touch. 1894 Mas. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. x. vi <1849) 

f. Music. 'The name given in English to a 
melodic grace or ornament, but with considerable 
uncertainty as to which particular ornament it de- 
notes, the word having been variously applied by 
different writers.' Grove Diet. Mus. (1880). 

1803 Rees CycL a. v. y Beat in music is a grace, 

10 . The round or course habitually traversed by 
a watchman, sentinel, or constable on duty. [It 
is uncertain to which sense of Beat v. this is to be 
referred: cf. prob. to 3, but cf. 96 b, 41.] 
xSag Hood Ode Graham xxxvii, I hear the watchmen on 
their beats, Hawking the hour about the streets. 1840 
Penny Cyct. XVIII. 315 Every part of the metropolis is 
divided into beats, c mo Thackeray BalL Pettcem. (1879) 
951 , 1 paced upon my beat With steady step and slow. 

b. A course habitually traversed by any one; 
sometimes fig., esp. in phrase, Out of ones beat : 
not in one's sphere or department. 

x8j6 Gen. P. Thompson Lett. Represent. 153 A highway- 
man could never get more than the value of nix beat. 1836 
Dickens Sh. Boat. 31 The costermongers repaired to their 
ordinary 'beats' in the suburbs. 1830 Carlyle Chartism iv. 
(1858) si Europe, Asia, Africa, and America lay somewhere 
out of their beat. 186s Sat. Rev. 13 Mar. 99s Ask him why 



pursuit of game. 

Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 1. 1. i. | 1 The fraud* . • 
are enough to make him cautiou* before engaging a beat 
X884 Weekly Times 99 Aug. 14/4 On the first day’s beat he 
■aw one brace of barren birds. 

12 . In sailing : One of the transverse courses in 
beating to windward. 

1880 Daily TeL 7 Sept., Anxious moments follow next on 
the beat to windward. 

13 . Beal- up of quarters : assault, reconnaissance. 

1870 Daily News x8 Oct., The beat-up. of the enemy's 

quartan . . took place after all. 

Bsfft (bit, dial. brt), sb. 2 Forms: 5 beta, 6 
belt, 7 bayt, H bait, 8- beat, 9 beet. [Of un- 
certain form and etymology ; the 15th c. belt and 
iBth c. frequent bait, point to beat as the 16th c. 
and normal modem form, bait being only a pho- 
netic variant at a time when the pronunciation 


7“? 1 
and 1 


was still (bA) as In great, and beet being a modem 
phonetic spelling since the pronwto. became (bit) 
as in meat, meet. Possibly from the vb. beat, in 
sense of a * bearing/ or quantity to be beaten at 
once ; see Brat v. 24, and ef. stack, etc.] A bundle 
of flax or hemp made up ready for steeping. 

c 14«D Henrybon Mer. Fab. 60 The Lint ryped, the Churl# 
pulled the Lyne, Ripled the holloa, End in bcites it sot; It 
steeped in the buruc, and dryed syne, And with ana betttel 
knocked U and bet, Syne swyngled it well, and hekled in tha 
fleL a i|ee Calk. A mg/. 30 note, A bote ae of hempe or lyn*t 
fascis. x#s# Surfl. & Mahkh. Countr. Farm 367 Hempe . . 
bound vp in bundles, which they do call bayta 17M Bead- 
ley Fam. Diet. s. v. Hemp. Laying Bait upon Baits dll all 
be laid in, and eo that the Water covers ’em all over. 1744 
D. Flint Raising Flax ix. xi The lint is. .tied up in huge 
but manageable Beats or Shea\ea. 1839 Storehouse Ax- 
holme 09 Flax . . a week after midsummer, is pulled and 
bound in sheaves or beats. >847 Jml. R. Agric. Sec. VI I £ 
11. 433 The flax . . must be tied up in small sheaves or beets, 
Bilt (bit, b/it), sb.* Forms: also 7 bad to, 

I bolt, 8-9 bate. [Of doubtful phonetic form, 

1 unknown origin. The modem Devonsh. pro- 
nunciation is (brt), variously spelt bait, bote, teat. 
Although bait occurs constantly in Gervaise Mark- 
ham, beatije was the spelling of the vb. with Fits- 
herbert in 1534, Carew in 1609, and of the sb. 
with Worlidge in 1681, and ia apparently the 
proper form. The vb. is found nearly a century 
before the sb., and may thus be its immediate 
source, but on general grounds, the converse is 
more likely. 

The suggestion that beat is another form of Peat, Is In* 
compatible with the history of the latter, q. v. The ON. 
beit 'pasturage,' beiti 1 pasture,' also 'heath, ling/ would 
hardy do for the sense, and phonetically would give bait , 
not beat. See Beat n.») 

The rough sod of moorland (with its heath, 
gorse, etc.), or the matted growth of fallow land, 
which is sliced or pared on, and burned (at once 
to get rid of it and to make manure), when the 
land is about to be ploughed. See Eng. Dial. 
Soc. B. vi. p. 70. To beat-bum, also Burn -beat : 
to treat land in this way. To tie to beat : to He 
fallow till covered with a matted growth of grass 
and weeds which may be thus pared off and burned. 

x6ao Markham Farewell to H tub. (1649) aa After you have 
thus burnt your baite and plowed up your ground. — Ibid. 
u. xxi. (1668) xx$ "* ‘ " * ' ' ' 

to bait. 173' 

roots and soil 

1830 Mrs. Bray Fits ef F. xvi. (1884) 137 The burning of 
bate, ax it is called ; a mode of manuring land, known else- 
where by the name of denshiring. sMa Cafkxm Devon 
Provincialism, Beat or Bate, the spine of old fallow lands. 
x8Bs K. T. Elwortiiy (in letter) A field b described as ' all 
to a beat ’ when it has become matted with weeds, espe- 
cially couch-grass or twitch. 

Comb. Boat-ax (in Devonsh. dial, bidax, bidix), 
the ax or adze with which the beat is pvred off 
in hand-beating : see Bbating-ax under Beat vfi 
Beat-borough, boat-hill, one of the heaps in 
which the beat is collected and burned; boat-fleld, 
a field in which the beat is being burned. 

160m R. Carr w Survey 0/ Cornwall 19 b A little before 
plowing time, they scatter abroad those Beq) -boroughs . . 
upon the ground. 18x3 G. Vancouver Agriculture of 
Devon 99 It is utterly impossible, at a distance, to dis- 
tinguish a village from a beatfield. 1883 F. T. Elworthy 
( letter) The operation ix performed with a bidihs (beat-ax), 
or more commonly with a breast-plough called a spader. 

Beat (brt), ppl. a. ; for forms see Beat 9. 
Shortened form of Beaten, often used as ffle . ; as 
adj. chiefly in the sense : Overcome by bard work 
or difficulty; common in the expression dead-beat . 

A. literally. Obs., arch., or dial. 

c 1400 Rowland 4 Ot. 4x7 A Sercle of golde That bett was 
wonder newe. c 1440 Bone Flor. 18a Hur clothys wyth 
bestes and byrdes wer bets All abowie. xglp Warmer Aik. 
Png. v. xxuL (1579) 1x3 The storm-beats English ship. 
1793 Smeaton hdystone L. V 930 A proper quantity of tne 
beat mortar was liquefied, c 18x7 Hogg Tales 9 Sh. IV. 
13 A little bowl of beat potatoes and some milk. 

b. figuratively in eurrent use. 

1831 Moore Jerome on E . 11. Wks. (1869) 558 Till fairly 
beat the saint gave o’er. X068 Dickknb Lett. (1880) II. 334, 
1 was again dead beat at the end. 1879 Howklia L. A rov 
stookix 8Se> I. so ' Is the young lady >Ur ' No . . a little beat 
out, that’s alL" 


8) xx* To break up Pease-earth, which b to lye 
796 Marshall Leon. W. Png. I. 393 Beat , toe 
oil subjected to the operation of ' burning beat' 


Bea*tabl«, a. That can be beaten. 

s6xs Cotgr., Ratable, beatable ; batterabla. 

Beatoh, obs. variant of Beach. 

Beat«e-. [see -be ] One who is beaten : cor- 
relative to beater. 

1860 L, Harcoukt Diaries G. Rose I. 184 You are the 
beater, I am only the beatee. *878 R. Black tr. Guise f s 
Hist . Fr. V. Iv. 969 Put the beatee in ohe Bastille to tran- 
quillixe the beater. 

Baatan (bf-t'n), ppl. a. For forms see Beat v. 
Used adjectively in many of the senses of the verb, 

1 . Struck with repeated blows. 

1999 Sandvs Eurepae Spec. (1632) 1*4 On whom . . *0 many 
. . Beaten breasts, and lift uppe eyes attended. 1633 1*. 
Fletchbs Elisa n. 1 , Sleep beaten breast ; no blows shall 
now molest thee. 1859 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. IL 
4 Wi* druhbens of a beaten drum. 
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BEATING. 


2. Struck or prosed by frequent feet : trodden ; 
worn hard, bare, or plain by retreated postage. 
Often in fig. expressions. 

1477 Nonton Ont. AM , . in Ashm. In trod. 3 A Hooke of 
secret* given by God : to men Klect, a Batten-Trod. SS 0 | 
Babincton Command**. 97 Had wee any feeling left within 
our side*, and our heartes were not altogether *0 hard 
trampled and beaten as they are. 164a Cahmuntkr Ex- 
perience it. vi. 221 Our beaten, cuntomary, and daily practice. 
1748 Anson Coy. ir. xii. 363 They had marched . . about ten 
miles in a beaten road. 1791 Johnson Rambl. No. 86 F 3 
The imitator tread* a beaten walk, i860 Tyndall Giac. 
1 . 1 9. 64 We were far from the beaten track. 1869 M. As* 
nolo has. Crit. viii. (18751 318 Subject* out of the beaten 
line of the reading and thought of tlieir day. 

1 3. Well-worn, trite. Obs. 

01943 Fenner Dtf. Ministers (1587) 98 These also are 
knowen and beaten sentence* alleadged by Bishop lewelk 
164a R. Carpenter Experience iv. ix. 159 If God had 
talked to them . . in a worne and beaten phrase. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 389 P 6 One of the most ancient and 
most beaten Moral*. « 7 S* J- Wanton F.ss. Pope (178a) I. 
ill ioa This Ksiay . . on a beaten subject. 

f 4. Of persons: Inured to (anything), experienced. 

n 1993 If. Smith Semt. (x866) I. 220 Rehoboam’s sage and 
beaten counsellor*. 1603 K nolle* Hist. Turks K <1691) 
8?o An armie . . most strong and puissant, old beaten soul- 
dlors almost throughout it. 1611 Cores.. Pauls rompu , a 
subtill fellow, one that hath bin much beaten to the world. 
• x%p S. Wand Strut. (1863) 117 (I).) A beaten politician of 
our times, c 1700 Cent/. Inst rue. (1783) 533 \D.) A man 
beaten to the trade may wrangle . . better. 

6 . Worked by hammering, as metal. 

a. Hammered into thin foil or leaf ; shaped by 
the hammer, as repousse work. 

esioo in Wright Lyric P. ix. 15 Hire gurdel of hete gold 
Is si. 1483 Cath. A net. 30 Bctyn gold, braccea. 16x1 
Bible Numb. viii. 4 Vnto the flowres thereof was beaten 
works. 1690 in Kushw. Hist. Colt. 1 . 169 The Karl* of Car- 
stile and Holland, Ambassadors, were both clad iri Beaten- 
Silver^ 1760 Mrs, Dklany Autobiog. d86i> 111 . 591 Fine 
ladies in beaten silver, and glittering with jewels. 1870 C. 
Hinas in Castries Techn. F.duc. IV. 363/1 I 1 resembles, 
therefore, beaten or repouxsd work. 

b. lienee, because the purest gold is the most 
malleable : Fine, of pure quality ; also fig. 

. ISIS 1 ovkkimI.B 1 Kings x. 16 Two hundreth xpenres of 
beaten golde. 1670 Kaciiard Con/. Clergy 103 Sincere and 
pure beaten virtue, like the gold of the first age. 

to. Overlaid, inlaid, cm bossed, damascened with 
gold or other precious material ; embroidered. Obs. 

a 1300 A'. A Us. 1518 An ymnge was therynne, Y-beten al 
with gold fyne. c 1340 Caw. 9 Gr. Knt. 78 Knbrawdod tic 
beteii wyth be best gemmes. c 1400 Poland 987 Baiters 
beten with gold. 1470 Handing Chron . excv. ii. The lordcs 
.. w* penouns proudly bette. 16x1 L. Barney Ram Alley 
111. in Dodsley 11780) V. 45a [Clad) In beaten velvet. 1641 
Barbs Chron. (1679) 236/1 A red fiery Dragon, beaten upon 
white and green Sarcenet. 

6 . Pounded small ; whipped up to uniform con- 
sistency. 

x«9 Covkrdale x Kings v. 11 T went ye quarters of beaten 
oyle. x66v Boyle Grig. Formes 4 Qua/. 15 Beaten Glosae 
is commonly reckoned among Poisons. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
line. Housekpr. (1778) 395 Season it with beaten mace. 

7 . Conquered, defeated. 

196a J. H kvwood Prov. A Epigr. (1867)95 One of the beaten 
syde, Ran home. x8SS Macaulay Hist . Eng. IV. 94 The 
fatten army had now lost all the appearance of an army. 

8 . Overcome by hard work, exhausted. J)ead- 
beaten : exhausted os if to death. Cf. Beat ppl. a. 

1681 Temple Mem. 111. Wks. 1731 I. 331 Use of an old 
beaten Horse. 1894 Blackw. Mag . Apr. 459/2 At the next 
post-house the unhappy animal* [post- horses] are left dead 
w«, .** II. Smart Play or Pay v. 89 There i.s little 

object in going on with a beaten horse. 

0. Systematically scoured for game. 

x 88 3 Pali Mall G. 1 Oct. 9 A A pheasant . . from a Ijeaten 


10. With prec. sb. in instrumental relation, as 
weather-beaten , , wave -beaten, etc. See Beat v. 6. 

1379 F.. R. in Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Jan. Argt ., Hi*., 
winter beaten flocke. *896 ' Drayton Bar. Wars Dcd. x 
Anchor of my poore Tempest-beaten Stale. i6so Quarles 
TitvwiA (1638) 97 The weather-beaten Ship 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule 1 A desolate waste of rain-beaten sea. 

11 . With adv., as beaten down, dejected, subdued. 

** 7 « Geo. Eliot Dan . Der. Il.xxvii. 176 The beaten-down 


Beater (brui), [f. Beat v. + -eb 1 .] He who, 
or that which, beats. (In various senses of the vb.) 

1. A person who beats ; one who strikes repeated 
blows, a striker ; a punisher ; one who * lieats ' or 
walks the streets {obs. ) ; one who beats metals, 
e.g. a gold-beater ; one who beats a drum, etc. 

S483 Cath. A not. 30 A beter, verberator . .baculator. 
1909 Barclay Shyp of Folys ( 1570) 116 Of night watchers 
and beters of the stretes, playing by night on instrumentes. 
197s Ascham Sckolem. (1661) 11 Even the wisest of your 
great beaters, do as oft punishe nature, a* they do correctc 
faultes. 1649 R. Stafylton Juvenal 45 He must the hand 
fhat bastinades him kisse; And give his beater thanks with 
all his heart. 

b. A man employed in rousingand driving game. 

x8eg Ford Handbk. Spain 1 . 105 The intelligence with 
which these Spanish heaters track and recover a wounded 
deer. 1899 Trnnknt Ceylon II. vut. iv. 350 The beaters 
address themselves to drive in the elephants, 
a In comb., as beater up. 

1711 E. Ward Vulg. Brit. vm. 87 Who were beholders 
Of these the Beaters up for Soldiers. 

2. An Instrument or contrivance for beating; 


Jpnerally, an implement for beating flat or pound- 
fig; but used in many specific technical senses; 
fee quotations. 

fill Cotor., Eschandote . . Thatchers Beater. — Rabat 
. ,a beater, the staflfe wherwith Plaisterer* beat their morter. 
$%» Sherwood s. v. Ball , A Printer’s ball, Pompct, or 
bejtter. 17*7 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Building \ Ihe 
mortar must be well beaten with a beater. i 9 e 8 Stewart 
Planter's G. 30) Wooden Beater, mode in the fashion of the 
beater used by pavierx. 1851 Coal-tr. Terms. Northnmblu . 
4r Durh., Beater , an iron rod, used for stemming or tamp- 
mg a hole, preparatory to blasting. 1879 C asset fs Techn . 
JSduc. IV. 210/1 The heater (in cotton-spinning] . . is com- 
posed of two, and sometimes three iron bars or blades. 1883 
Gd. Words July 442/1 Pounding it [rice] ill h wooden or 
stone mortar with hard wooden beaters. , Blackw. 
Mn$. Aug. 234 All armed with one or two long switches 
of birch called technically * beaters ' or ‘ trees.' 

Beath (b/< 5 ), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
belli -an, 1-5 bethe, 6- beath. [OF.. btf/an to 
foment OTeut. * baft an ; a parallel form to OK. 
badian {:—+bapdn) to Bathe, preserving the ori- 
ginal notion of heat : see Bath.] 

1. 'I o foment, bathe with warm liquid. 

c 1000 Sax. Leech/. I. 72 Befta dagan. c 1350 Gen. 4 
Ex. 9447 First .ix. ni^t fie lichen befien, And smeren. 

2 . To heat unseasoned wood for the purpose of 
straightening it. 

1496 Jib. St. A /bans, Fysshyng 8 Ye shall kytte . . a fayr 
staffa . . and bethe hym in a hotcouyn. 1580 T usher Hush. 
(1878) 62 Yokes, forks, and such other, let bailie xpie out ... 
And after at leasure let ibis be hi* bier, to heath them. 1693 
W. Lauson Seer. Angling in Arb. Garner I. 199 Beath 
them a little .. all in a furnace. (Still in dialcctul use. 
Also, * Meat improperly roasted is said in the Midland 
Counties lo be beat bed . 1 Hal.) 

Beathing, vbl. sb. Obs. or dial. [OE. buffing, 
f. bfiian (See Heath v.) + -IN0 1 .] Fomentation ; 
the heating of wood in order to render it flexible. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 1 . 36 VVi’» pocce on ungum, guniiu wad 
.. wyl on nieolcc .. & wyre bc^ingc. 1591 Pkruvall Sp. 
put ., Borne, the bending of a static or timber by beathing 
in the fire, lentatio. — Bornear , lo bend limber by beath- 
ing in the lire, ten tare. 

Beatific (b/|itifik\ a . ; also 7-8 -lok. [ad. 
L. beatific- us, f. bedt-us blessed (pa. pplc. of bed re 
to bless) + ficus making: see -Fic. Cf. F. beati- 
fitjuei] Making blessed ; imparting supreme hap- 
piness or blessedness. 

1649 Kovki.ack Pot ms 47 Such a beatific Face. 174A 
Hkrvky Medtt. (1818) 169 Where the Lamb that was slain, 
manifest* hi* beatific presence. 1880 L. Morris Ode of Life 
iso A beatific jieace greater than tongue can tell. 

b. Beatific vision : a sight of the glories of 
heaven ; esp. that first granted to a disembodied 
spirit. 

1639 Rows* Heav. (Saw. Advt. (1703) 4 The Beatifick 
Vision of the Suprcam Good hereafter. 1704 Nelson Test. 
4r Fasts xxviiL 11739) 361 Martyrs .. upon their Death .. 
were immediately admitted to the Beatifick Vision. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xi. 30 A soul which .. 
angels had already borne to the beatific vision. 

Beati fioal, a. [f. as prec. + -ai, j .] = prec. 

x6io (>. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr .V. P. (1848) 71 
In midst of this cilie celestial), Lightlied th* Idea Beatificulf. 
1681 Glanvili. Stuiducismus 11. (1726) 453 To talk trivially of 
beatifical enjoyments. 

b. 1603 Bki.l Motives Rom. Faith 95 That so the faith- 
full may . . be made partakers of the vision beatifical!. 170s 
Bruyn's Coy. Levant xii. 55 A Beatifical Vision of God. 

0. absol. quasi -sb. 

<11711 Kkn Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 320 In God 
all Beatifical* conspire. 

Beati'flcally. adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.] In 
a beatific manner ; in a way that blesses; calachr. 
with supreme felicity. 

x6s7 Hakkwii.l At W. 495 (R.) Beatifically to behold the 
face of God . . is a blcucdncs . . no way incident vnto the 
creature beneath inun- 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xviii. 
(1713) 148 And enjoy them there more fully and beatifically. 
1869 Daily News 1a June, Gleaming beatifically with a 
proud confidence ill himself a* a work of art. 

Beatrflc&te, v. ? Obs. rare. [f. I#, beatifical - 
ppl. stem of bedtifiedre to make happy or blessed.] 
*=Bbatify; cf. also Bratificatio.n 2. 

<11636 E. Dackes MachiasteCs Disc . Livy II. 367 'I*he an- 
cient Religion did not beatificate, but ytiely men fraught 
with worldly glory. 165*} Fuller Ch. Hist. x. ii. $ 55 V. 
363 It seemed good . . to his Holinessc not to canonize Gar- 
net . . but only to beatificate him. 

Beatifioation (bi ,re tifik^ Jan). Also 6 bea- 
tyfyoaoyon. [a. F. Notification, n. of action and 
stale f. L. beatifical - ; see prec.] 

1 . The action of rendering, or condition of being 
rendered, supremely happy or blessed. 

190s Ont. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xviii. 133 Y« 
blyssed trynyte promytteth for to gyue unto us etemall 
bcatyfycacyon. a 1631 Donne Semt. xii »ao All the Beati- 
fication and Glorification of our bodies consists in this, 1804 
Bladhv. Mag. XVI. 5 'ITiat picture which Horace has given 
us of human beatification. 1869 Nexlb Hymns Parad. 66 
What the beatification Of the spirity round the Throne Y 

2 . R. C. Ch. An act of ther Pope, by which he 
declares that a deceased member of the Church is 
in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, and grants to 
certain persons the privilege of paying a particular 
form of worship or reverence to him. 

This ceremony is the first step towards canonization, which 


confers the full honours of a saint, and makes worship of 
him incumbent on the whole Church. 

1606 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. 116991 3* You may see, how 
the . . Beatification and Canonization of this wicked . . Igna- 
tius did . . fore-shew some great disaster. 178s J. Moore 
View Sec. It. 117901 1 - xlii. 454, I have been witness to the 
beatification of a saint. 1864 Daily Tel. 6 May, To hear his 
Holiness read a couple of decree* — one of beatification, the 
other of canonisation. Mod. The beatification of Joan 
of Arc. 

b. transf. with allusion to the halo of a saint. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 F.xf. Philos . IV. xlvL 989 This ex- 
periment [with silvered leather on the head] has been called 
tha diadem of beatification. 

Beatified (bi,tt'tifoid), ///. a. [f. next + -ed.] 
L Made supremely happy or blest. 

1979 Lankiiam Let. (1871) 32 They vaunted their play wax 
neucr so dignified, nor euer any players afore as beatified. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes 1x694) I. 231 Angel* and fauifyM 
Spirit.*. 1848 Mrs. I a me. hon .Suer. 4* Leg. Art <18501 315 
They arc beatified children, not winged angel*, i860 I’usly 
Mm. Proph . 56a The . . glorious body of the beatified. 

2. R. C. Ch. Declared to be in the enjoyment of 
heavenly bliss; see prec. 2 . 

1650 R. Stapylton S /radii's Ltnv-C. Warrrs vit. 43 The 
already beatified Didacus. a 1837 Miss Knight Autobiog. 
II. 31a The feast of a beatified saint is not observed by the 
church in general, but only by lii* own order. xQsa Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 92 The beatified member* of 
these orders. 


Beatify (b/iortifei), v . ; also 7 -<le. [a. F. 
b atifier , ad. L. bedtifiedre to make happy.] 

1 . trans. To make supremely happy or blessed. 

1935 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. in. iii, The sowle departed 

from the body is .. beatified .. viilh angels, i860 I’usly 
Mm. Proph. 119 He cun beatify, because He is Blk*. 

2 . To pronounce or declare supremely blessed. 

a 1677 Harrow tCbs. 1686 111 . 101 The common loiiu.ua 
hi id pnrusc* which so beatify Mculih. 

3 . R. C. Ch. To pronounce (a person) to be in 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss: sec Beatification 2. 

1649 Wadswohiii Sp. Pitgr. 79, 1 t vaminetl the cause why 
the Pope should I c itilie Garnet. 1704 Addison Italy { 173 ?» 
225 Who has been Ix-atify’d tho’ never Sainted. 1869 i’Lsi.v 
Tr. Eng. th. 101 One who ha* since been beatified. 

Bea*tiiy ing, vbl. sb. [f. prt c. + -ino i.] The 
action of making supremely blest ; beatification. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xiii. Wks. V. 1 jy God’s glory 
must . . appear . . in the heat ity ing of the elect. 

Bea tify ing, ppl. a. [f. a* prec. + -ino-.] 
Making supremely happy or blest. 

<xx68s Sir I'. Browne: t J. 1 ’lhe fullest good .. the most 
beatifying of all others. >8u K. Dioiiy Broadst. Hon. 11848) 

I. 181 Oh ! the sublime . . and already heaiifying philosophy 

of Christians ! 1869 bo. Lyiton Orvat 45 Image of alt 

beatifying beauty. 

Beatilia, beatilla, -illes ; see Bxttalia vie. 
Beating ibrtiij), vbl. sb. [f. Beat v . + -ino f] 

1 . The infliction of repeated blows ; spec, the 
action of inflicting blows in punishment; the 
dashing of waves against the shore ; the whipping 
tip of a fluid ; the flapping of wings ; rousing of 
game, exercising the brain, etc. 

c 1*30 Ancr. R. 366 Scift I*aye . . ure heat unge ueo] upon 
him- c 1374 Ciiaulkr //. Fame 10(4 Bctyuge of the s»_e 
. . ayun the ruche* holowc. < 1440 Loni.i.ilii Grail. Iv. 
297 He herd ahowtes li> 111 a wondir thing? : bet wig of 
bryddes wynges in fere. X 9«6 Pt/gr. Perf. (W. de W. 15 j') 
114 h, Remember his sroui gyiige*, buflettc* A beatynge^. 
z6o6 G. WftHjncocKK.] Hist. I vs tine 5 b, Darius . . bestowed 
much beating . . m hi* troubled putc. 1696 H. More 'Antni. 
Ath. 11. iii. 8a The couragious beating ot the Drum- i860 
Pusi-.y Min. Proph. 460 The resiles.* beating of the barren, 
hitter sea. 1879 Photogr. in Casstirs Te, An. Kduc. III. 
207 Upon the fferfect heating of the albumen the sticcc.s* of 
the operation mainly depend*. 

b. with aiiv., as beating down , beating off. etc. 

1530 Palsgh. iq8/i Beaty ng ilownc of any lmyldyngc, dr- 
mot it ion. 1803 Nelson in Nicola* Disp. (1845) V. 227 Tin* 
beating ofT the Tunisians will have a very good efleu. 

2 . In various technical uses : see Beat v. 24. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Cfroar Wk*. 1730 I. 80 A fort- 
night’s beating of hemp- 1804 J. Johnson 'Tvpogr. II. 5/5 
After the fonn lias been lately washed . . the fetter will not 
lake the ink without several beatings. 1875 U he Diet. A rts 

II . 415 As in hand-scutching, the operation consists of two 
processes : first the bruising of the stems ; and .secondly, the 
ncating away of the woody part* front the fibre. I but. 11- 
< 92 8 Four principal operation* constitute the art of gold- 
ocating. 1 The casting of the gold ingot* . . 4 The beating. 

3 . A defeat in any content. 

X883 American VI. 245 Our American rifle-team has had 
its beating, but not a bad beating. 

4. Naut. Sailing against the wind. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 231 Of al) the mode* of progres- 
sion invented by man, licatmg to windward in a sailing 
vessel is morally the most beautiful. 

5. A pulsating or throbbing movement, like 
that of the heart, of a watch or clock, of two notes 


not in unison. 


x6ox Shakr. TweL N. 11. iv. 97 The beating of so strong a 
passion As loue doth giuc my heart. 1798 Southey St. 
Patrick's Purg. xxiii, In short quick beatings toil’d his 
heart. x8ox Phil. Trans. XCI- 442 Whether she really 
heard the beating of the watch. 187s Huxley Phys. ii. 42 
Beating of the heart . . is the result of 1 the striking of the apex 
of the heart against the pericardium. 

6. Comb., as beating-board ; beating-dog, a dog 
trained to put up game ; beating-net, a kind of 
fishing-net ; beating-order, a certificate given to 
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a recruiting sergeant ; + beating- stock, a jocular 
title given to one who in subjected to beating. 

ISM Hulokt, Beaty nge stocke, subicuhtm Jlagri. iS6g 
Woiuu* Syst, Arne. (1681) 248 You may go into the 
Fenii, Marshes, or places with a Spaniel, or other Beating* 
dog. 1679 Plot Stajfordsh. (x68o) 123 Theu they bring it 
[potter’s clay] to their beatiug board, where with a long 
Spatula they beat it till it be well mix t. 1711 Land. Gas. 
No. 5947/4 Has a Beatinu-Order about him, was lately a 
Serjeant and employed in Recruiting. 1863 Fisheries 
Exhib. Cat at. 125 Beating net . . used by fishermen in the 
freshwater . . It is a trommel or armoured net. 

Beating, ppi. a. [f. Beat v. + -inu 2.] 

1. That strikes successive blows. 

ml Paris Iliad 11. 383 Seiz’d by the beating wing. . 

2. Of wind, rain, etc. : That strikes violently, or 
batters; driving. 

170a Rowe Tanterl. iv. i. 1576 To bear the heating Storm 
That roam around me. 1885 Cortth. Mag. July 74 Chinese 
|uu, suitable in case of beating ruin or fierce sun. 

8 . Palpitating, throbbing. 

170a Rowe TamerL 111. i. 1030 My beating Heart Bounds 
with exulting motion. 1809 Woriisw. Frel. ti. (1850) 34 
Feverish with weary joints and boating minds. 1810 Korn hey 
Kehama xvti. ix ( To meet with heating heart. 1850 Mkh. 
Browning Foetus 1 . jut The fover and ilic boating pain. 

fBea’tion. Obs. rare- 1 . [11. of action f. L. 
beat- ppl. stem of heart to bless/) Blessing. 

B F.Ni.nwr.N Theoph. vi. Ixxxvi, Praecelling Seraphs 
shew Cods ardor still . Bcatious Thrones instill. 

Beatitude (bi|Bi-titi//d). Also 5 beatitud, 
5-6 beatytude. [a. F. latitude (15th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. bedtitudo blessedness, f. bedt-us 
blessed : gee -TOOK.] , 

1. Supreme hlesi-edness or happiness. 

1491 Canton Fit , is Fatr. (W.de W.) i. xliv. (1495) 75 n/a 
How hy aliHtynciicc. .myghto be goten the soucrayne beaty- 
tilde or blessydnesse. a >555 Bkadkokj) Wks. 397 There 
shall lx: joy . . and all kind of beatitude. 1643 Phynne 
Fewer Fart. 1. 48 Knowing belter . . what conduced to the 
beatitude of the Kiupire. 1667 .Milton F. L. 111. 6a The 
Sanctities of Heaven ..from his sight receiv’d Beatitude 
past utterance. 1794 Coi.khidgk Retig. Musing* Whs. 1 . 
105 Such strange beatitudes Sci/c on my young anticipat- 
ing heart. 1875 Riskin Lett. Art i. 5 The con.suiiiinatc 
beatitude of hcin^ rich. 

2. A declaration or ascription of special blessed- 
ness ; esp. (in pi.) those pronounced by Christ in 
the Sermon ori the Mount. 

1526 Filgr. Ferf. (153*) 4 lb, The viii beatitudes that ., 
spryngeth of grace and the other vert lies. 1588 A. King Cant- 
sins' Catet/i. 186 These quhilk S. Ambrose callis our Lord* 
hcatitudev 1777 Ki i- ti 11 kk Recoucil. Wks. 1795 IV. 319 Bent 
upon the inheriting the sexenth beatitude. 1877 Farrar 
Thy ] \mth i. 10 The priceless beatitude of the pure in heart. 

3. - Beatification 2 . 

*847 Dishah.i Tattered (1871) 1. v. 30 The saint was 
scarcely canonised, before his claims to beatitude were im- 
pugned. Busiinlll I'iiar. Sacr. v. (1868) 116 Candi- 

dates for beatitude. 

fig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 11. viii. fip Burnt by the 
common hangman . . perhaps the last notable Book that had 
such fire-lieatitudc. 

t Be atizinff, ppl. a. Obs. [In form a pr. pple. 
of bcatise, f. L Vocal -ns blessed + -I/.K.J Beatifying, 
blessing. 

(692 Benlowes Theoph. xm. xxxiii, All beatiring sweets. 

Beatles* (b/tles), a. [f. Bkat sb . 1 -t -1.K88.] 
Destitute of treats, not beating. 

1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers 111 . viii. 85 That heurt in now 
cold and beat less. 

Beatling, obs. form of Bkktltno. 

Beatment, dial, foun of Bkakmknt. 

Bea:to*r, nonce -wd. [see-on.] = Bkatkr. 

1710 O/.eu. Mis son's Trav. Fag, 304 If he is ihe Bentnr, 
the Beaiee must pay the money about which they quarrcll'd. 
Beau (b</«), a. and sb. Forms : 4- beau 4 bleu, 
4-5 beu, 6 be aw ; also in comb. 5 baw>, be-, 
bew-; see Beauhihk. [a. late OF. beau, biau, 
earlier del, heal, bial:—\.. be l Ins fine, pietty. The 
adj , in ME quite naturalized nnd pronounced as 
in beauty , Beaulieu (bi/7 li), has been long obs. : 
the sb. has been reintroduced from mod. Fr., 
whence its pronunciation.] 

+ A. adj. 1. Fair, beautiful. Obs . 

c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. A. rp7 Al blysnande whyt watr Mr 
beau tux's. 1399 Langl. Kuh. Reddest in. 1 Now leue we 
^i* beu Drid 

2. Used in affection, friendship, or politeness, in 
addressing relations, friends, etc. (usually with 
their French titles): equal to the English 'fair' 
(fair sir), ‘good' (good people), 'dear' (dear 
sir>. With some words it entered into more or 
less permanent combination : see Beaupebk, 
Bkauhikk, and Bel-. 

c 1300 Bekot 1903 Beau frere, quath Seint Thoman,that ne 
mai ich do nojt. c 13x4 tiny Warm. 4 Bieun amis, molt 
gramerci ! 19x3 Douglas Epilogue to Eneid, Lo, this is 
all, bew scliirris haue gude day 1 

B. sb. PI. beaux, beaus (btfaz). 

1. A man who gives particular, or excessive, 
attention to dress, mien, and social etiquette ; an 
exquisite, a fop, a dandy. 

1687 T Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk. Buck hut's Wks. 1705 
II. 128 You're a perfect Woman, nothing but a Beau will 
please you I 1700 Drvden Cock 4 Fox 624 What will not 
eaux attempt to please the fair? 1738 Birch Life of Milton 


in Wks. I. eo Young Sparks of his Acquaintance . . the 
Beaus of those Days. 1804 W. Irving /'. Trav. 1 , 34c 
The painted beau with . . long, flimsy, sky-blue coat. 

2. The attendant or suitor of a lady ; a lover, 
sweetheart. 

T 17*0 Monntfords Elegy In Collect. Poems 43 No I July 
henceforth can lie safe with her Beau, a 1777 Goldsm, 
Doubt. Transform. 87 Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens, a 1849 Hood Number 
Ouo s It’s very hard . . that every Miss But me has got a 
Beau. Taylor Faust 1 . x. 130 If not a husband, 

then a beau for you 1 

Beau. v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To act the beau 
to, to attend or escort (a lady). 

1843 Commissioner 4 1 1 Chevalier, you shall beau the young 
lady. 1878 Winumnld I.tuly Grisel 1 . viii. 151 HU Grace 
. . is to beau your ladyship to Ranelagh. 

f Beanbelftt. Obs. tare ‘ l . [a. OF. baubeltt, 
benbelet , diin.ot AjwA7child's plaything, toy, trinket, 
Bauble.] A small toy, trinket, plaything. 

esaoa Ancr R. 3B8 He .. senrle hire beaubeiet(r) [v.r. 
beau-, oeawbeler] l>ofte ucolc and feire. 

t Beauderk (btfaklfuk). Also 6 -oleark, 7 
-olark, 9 -olero. [a. F. beau fine 4- tie re L. 
elericus 1 clergyman, hence 4 scholar,’ as opposed 
to the uneducated laity : see Clerk.] A learned 
man, a scholar. (Given as a surname to Henry 1.) 

c 1367 Eu log. Hist. (1863) 111 . v. ci. 40 Henricus cogno- 
men lo Beauclerk. IS86 W kriir /. ng. Foe trie (Arb.) 31 
Henry the first King of that name in England . . was named 
by his .surname Bcaucleark. 1641 I. J ackkon True Evang. 
7 , iii. 906 Erasmus and Ferus, two Beauclerk s. 1896 Knicii r 
Fop. Hist. Eng. 1 . xvL-jiS The brutal Rufus, or the crafty 
Beau Clerc. 

tBoan doy. Obs. rare . Some wonted material. 

1759 B. Mam tin Nat. Hist. Ping. 1 1 . 979 Worsted Goods, os 
Bcuudoys, (ambient, Shalloons, etc. 

t Beatrdtry. Obs, [f. Beau, ill jocular imita- 
tion of cotfitetry .] Dandyism ; dandy outfit. 

1702 F. 'ng. Theop/trast. 53 When ull the rest of his Bennetry 
is rightly adjusted. 1700 Stkki k Toiler No. 29 Pa One may 
easily distinguish the Man that is affected with Heauetiy. 

Beaufet, Beautin : see Buffet, Biffin. 
t Be&U*fort. Obs. A material used for flogs. 
171a Loud. Gaz. No. 5051/3 Three Pence half Peny per 
Yard for Beaufort of ti 1 riches broad. 

II Beau garfOll (to? garsx/rt). Also 7 -garaon. 
[F.j A handsome fellow; an exquisite, a fop. 
C1665 Villii-.ms il)k. Huckhin.) Attv. Fainter Wks. 1705 If. 

81 Povey the Wit, and R the llcau-garzon. 1815 Scott 

GuyM. xlix, 'And then.'snid the old beau garfou. 

Beaugle, obs. form of Bugle. 

Beau-ideal (tofa:ai<li -fil). [a. F. beau idJal the 
ideal Beautilul, 4 the BcauiifuP as an abstract con- 
ception ; beau being the sb., and idtol the adj. 
But in Eng., where the adj. usually precedes the 
sb., there has been a tendency to take ideal as the 
sb. part, whence the current usage ; cf. Ideal.] 

1 1. The ideal Beautiful ; the Beautiful, or beauty, 
in its ideal perfection. Obs. 

i8ox Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix.(P.) The image which 
they have in their own minds of the beau ideal in cast upon 
the first objects they afterwards behold. 

2. The highest conceived or conceivable type of 
beauty or excellence of any kind ; that in which 
one s * ideal ’ is realized, the perfect type or model. 

iBao Irving Sketeh-Bk., John Built, D.) Wonderfully cap- 
tivated with the bean /<AW which they have formed of John 


Bull. 1827 Gent. Mag. XCV 1 I. 11. 516 The Iran ideal of 
“ H. Mil i.kr Seh. * Schnt. xxii. 931 The 
, the very bcau-iddal of 


m.uily beauty. .854 H . Mil i.kr Seh. 

High landers came to regard hitn as 
a minister. 

Beau:ide*aliae, v. nonce -uni. [f. prec.] To 
form a beau ideal, orchanning conception, of. 


.anpon in Blanchard's Li/e ( 1811) 1 . 60 (D.) I 
shall spare you the flowers [ have gathered, die 
seen, leaving you to bcauideali/e tin 


trees 1 have 
hem for youmelf. 

Be&uish (l*5u ij), a. [f. Beau sb. 4 -ish 1 .] 
After the manner of a beau ; foppish, dandified. 

1699 Ben 1 ley Phal. 305 Some common and obvious 
Thought, dress'd and curl <1 in the Bcauish way. 1858 Lvr- 
TON What will he do viii. ix, Those bcauish brigands. 

Baauiim (b^ndz’m). [f. as prec. 4 -ibm.] The 
characteristic practice of a beau. 

1844 Blaekw. Mag. LV. 769 The flame of beau ism was ex- 
piring. 1844 Tuhpkr Crock of G. xviii. 151 The exirvinest 
mode of rustic bcauism. 

Beaulte, -tye, obs. forms of Beauty. 

II Beau-moudo (U/ mJA d, bffa,mp*nd). [a. F. 
beau tnotule, i.e. fine world.] The fashionable 
world, 'society.* 

1714 Popk Rape Lock r v. 133 This the beau monde shall 
from the Mull survey.^ 1796 Nugent Gr. Tour. 1 . 1 16 The 
brau-monde used to go in musquerade about the streets. 1823 
Byron Juan xiv. xx, Of the beau monde a part potential. 

+ Beau*p**r6. Obs. Forms: 4-6 bewpere, 
beaupere, 4-7 beaupeere, 5 beawpere, bepyr, 
bewpyr, 6 bewpeer, 7 beawpesr. [f. OF. beau 
fine, good 4 pire father, or, in sense a, per, peer 
(mod. pair ) equal, I’ker. See Beau. In OF., 
beau fin was politely used in addressing every 
one whom one called 'father'; i. e. one's* own 
father, a 'father' in the church, a god-father, a 
step-father, a father-in-law, an elderly man oc- 
cupying a fatherly position in one’s regard ; about 


the 16th or 17th c., this use of beau became ob- 
solete, and beau-f&n was retained as ft distinctive 
term for ' father-in-law ' and ' step-father ' as dis- 
tinct from a real father. In English the use appears 
to have bten much more limited. 4See also Bel.] 
1. A term of courtesy for ' father,' used esp. to 
or of a spiritual or ecclesiastical 4 Father.' 

f 1300 Bekst 1290 The Uischopof Cicestre gon arise : Beau 
pere, he seide 10 the Pope. 1 1379 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 
1871 11. 380 Summe children maad Arena ben won« |wa 


tfie reuereiid Beaupeereu 0/ diuine knowledge. 

2. Good fellow, fellow, companion, compeer. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvm. 239 Boke hrite bat beupere, a 
bolae man of apeche. 2972 St hole-house Worn. 774 in Hazl. 

E. P. F. IV. 135 I11 her lap sleeping she dipt of lua near. He- 
traied her Ix>rd and her bewpeer. i6ieG. Kletchkr Christ's 
Viet, in Farr F. (1848) 74 There The taints with their 
bcawpeers whole world* outweare. 

t Beau’ptrS' bewper*. Obs. Also 6 bow- 
prea, 7 bewpera. [Deriv. unknown : it has been 
referred to lieaupreau, a town of France with 
manufactures of linen and woolen.] A fabric, ap- 
parently linen ; used for flags. 

199a Wills if luv. N. C. il(]80o)2ii I.nwnecufe* peace 
of Lowpres i(ts. z66o Act iv ('has. U, iv. Sched., Beaupere 
the piere j /. vx. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 56 Among 
the l.innen Wholesale Drapers . . to »ee what can be done 
with them for the supplying our want of Bewpera for flags*. 
Jbiti. 16 June, Supplying us with bewpera from Norwich. 
>720 Stouts Suit. (1754111. v. xviii. 382/2 Bolters and Bew- 
pera the dozen pieces id. 

Be&uplea’der. Jaw. [a. AF. beul pledtr 

F. beau p/aider 4 lair or correct pleading 1 ; cf. fair 
copy. 1 The amendment of a defective plea; a 
writ lying against those who levied a fine for 
amendment of plea. 

11267 det 52 Hen. HI , xi, transl. , No fines shall be taken 
for Beaiiplvader. isaa Britton i. xxi. | 4 Ceux qi pernent 
fin* pur enungif de hetil plcdvr ( transl . 1'hoM who take 
fine* for leave of licau pleader). | 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 
11 . 111a That no Fines be taken for EenupUadtr, or fair 
Pleading. 

Bean-pot fbJn*p/>0. [f. F. beau beautiful 4 
pot I'ot : possibly, m its origin, a mistaken s]iell- 
ing of B<juuh-pot q.v.] A large ornamental \ase 
lor cut flowers. 

1761 Garrick A Colman ('land. Marr. 11. Wks. *798 1 IT. 
27 A bunch of flower* a* big u* the cook or the nurse carry 
to town . . for a bcaupot. 1867 Mims Muloch Two Marr. 
II. 80 Flowers to replenish the beau-pot in the grate. 
Beanehip (bju fip). [f. Bkau + -nhip 1 The 
positiou or jrcrsonaiily of a beau ; cf. lordship. 

1696 Congkkvk J. Dry den's Hush. Cuckold Prol., You 
laugh not . . At what I»h beau ship says, but what he wears. 

tNaansire. Obs. Forms: 4 beau sir(e, 5 
bawahere, besher, bewaher(e, 6 beaw sohlrre, 
bew aohyre, bew aohirre. See also BklBIRK. 
[a F. beau fair, sire sir, lord. In OF. bel sire , beau 
sire was a general form of respectful address : see 
Beau, Beaupere.] Fair sir, a form of address. 

c 1300 Hekei 768 Beau sire . . thu spext as a ( foL c 1340 
Gaw. if Gr. Ant. 1222 4 Nay, for nope, beau sir,’ sayd feat 
swete. c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1863 Beusher, who so eucr puu 
be . . Me meruelli* of b> moinlyng. r 1460 Tofimetey My A. 
66 Be ntylle, besher*. Ibid. 6 9 Welcom, bawshore. I hid. 
24X Thou shalle abak, bewshere. 19x3 Douolas jEhcu ix. 
Prol. 79 Su furis with me bew Nchims. 

Beauteous (bi// t'as\ a. Forms : 5 bewtyoae, 
5-6 beauteuoue, 6 beuteus, bewtyous, 7 beute- 
ous, bewtioue, 6 8 beautioue, 6- beauteous, 
[f. beau/e, Beauty sb. 4 -oub. Cf. plenteous.] 
Distinguished by beauty, exceedingly fair in ap- 
pearance or elegant in form, pleasing to the sight, 
beautiful. ( Literary and chiefly poetical .) 

c 1440 York Afyst. xlvi. 175 As bewteou* braunche for to 
bere. 1480 Caxton Poser. Brit. 6 F.ngland is beauteuous. . 
flour of loudes all aboute. 1996 Shako. Tam. Shr. \. ii. K6 
A wife With wealth enough, and yong and beautious. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 697 Each beauteous flour. 1711 
Stkklk Spec/. No. 144 Fi There is something irrexistible in 
a beauteous Form. <*1809 Wordhw. Smtu. 1. xxx. Wk*. 1 1 1 . 
yz It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 1899 Browning 
In Balcony in Men 4 Worn. II. 105 The dearest, richest, 
beautcousest and best Of women. 

Beau teouoly, attv. [f. prec. 4 -LyZ.] In a 
beauteous manner ; beautifully. 

147s Ripley Combi. Aleh. 111. in Ashm. (165a' 141 Wyth 
Flowers dyscoloryd bewtyosely to syght. 1690 Jer.Tavi.or 
Holy Living ii. 1 1 11727) 54 Ixmk upon pleasures not upon 
that side . where they look beauteousfy. 1807 Wordkw. 
Smtn. v. Wks. 1840 111 . a 8 1 he ruddy crest of Mors Amid 
hi* fellow* beauteously revealed. 

BaftU'taousnMS. [f. as prec. 4 -NESS.] The 
quality of being beauteous ; beauty. 

1899 Singlfton Virgil II. 419 Whosft brilliance not as yet 
hath passed away. Nor yet its beauteous ness 188a J. 
Parker A post. Life 1 . 137 Its ineffable beauteouaness. 

Baaniied (bi/i tiJ), ppl. a. [f. Beauty v. and 

sb. 4 -KI).] 

1. Endowed with beauty, beautified. See Beauty z/. 

2. (in comb.) Having beauty. 

1614 Chapman Odyss. xi. 374 A daughter that airpass d 
Rare-beautied Pero. 

Bmutifteatioa(bit7>tifike Jan), [f. Beautify ; 
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see -FTCATiofr, and c£ amplify, fication, etc.] The 
action of beautifying ; embellishment, adornment. 

*xfti» Jackson Creed xl xvL Wks. X. 311 Houseful 
beautxftcsttons. 179ft Mavor Brit. Tourist V. 35 The church 
is antique, but its venerable beauties have been spoiled by 
offensive and injudicious beautifications, lifts C». Mac* 
DONALD M. M ant on II. xiiL *13 To minister totbc comfort 
or beautification of her cousin. 

Bmutified (biatifoid), ppl. a. [f. Beautify 
■ 4 - -BII.J Made beautiful ; adorned, embellished. 
idSb Sionkv Arcadia (i6aa) 303 Thou art gone to a beau- 
tified heauen. ifioo Shahs. Ham. 11. U. iso To the Celes* 
tiaJI, and my souls* Idoli, the most beautified Ophelia. 
1A4 Runyan Pilgr. 11. 09 How green this Valley it, also 
liow beautified with Lillies, iftro Hawthorns ting Hots* 
bks. (1879; 1. 10a It is the ideal of a goose,— a goose beauti* 
bed and beatified. 

Beantififtr (bi/7*tlfoi,w). [f. as prec. + •**!.] 
lie who, or that which, makes beautiful. 

«6ss R. Shildon Serm. St. Martins 50 God the Digntfier, 
the Sanctifier, and Beautifier of the Sacrifice, sysa tr. 
i'mmts Hitt . Drugs 14 Pomatums, and other external 
Beautifier*. 175ft Month. Rev. 161 Nantes, the repairer and 
beautifier of it pi bridge), iftsp Miss Mu loch Ogilvios su 
(1H75) 81 There ts no beautifier like lutppinow. 

Beautftfal (biw'tiful), a. Forms : 6 beaute-, 
beuti-, beuty-, bewti-, bewtyfull, beuty-, buty- 
ftil, 6-7 beauti-, beautyfull, 6- beautiful, [f. 
Beauty sb. + -pul. Occas. compared with -tr, - est , 
usually with more, most.] Full of beauty, possess- 
ing the qualities which constitute beauty. 

1. Excelling in grace of form, charm of colouring, 
nnd other Qualities which delight the eye, and 
call forth admiration : a. of the human face or 
hgure. 

15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Whose swete visage 
was moost beautcfulL 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. v. u. 
tfirt 1 .CWIS, Prince of Tarentuin, one of the beautifullest men 
in the wurld. 1716 ft I^adv Muni ague Lstt. 1 . xiiL 46 The 
only beautiful young woman I have seen, a 184a Tennyson 
Ode to Mem. 39 Spirit .thrilling eyes so keen and beautiful, 
b. of other objects. 

ijri Tindalr Matt, xxiii. 97 Paynted tonibes^ which ap- 
nere beautyfull outwardes. son Hihi.k Ps. xlviii. a Beauti- 
full for situation, the ioy of the whole earth is mount Sion. 
1788 Lend. Mag. 64 One of the beautifullest of the whole 
parrot kind, sftdo Tyndall (» lac. u 5 19. 90 Below us was 
tile beautiful valley of Chamouui. 

2 . Affording keen pleasure to the senses gener- 
ally, especially that of hearing ; delightful. In 
modem colloquial use the woid is often applied 
to anything that a person likes very much, e.g, 

4 beautiful pears,' 4 she makes beautiful soup,' 4 a 
beautiful ride.' 

iftfift Hawthornk Amer. Hole-fits. 11879'* U* It had 
l«cn the beautifullest of weather all day. Mod. Beethoven's 
most beautiful sonata. 

8. Impressing with charm the intellectual or 
moral sense, through inherent fitness or grace, or 
exact adaptation to a purpose; hence sometimes 
Applied to things that, in other aspects, are even 
repulsive, as 'a beautiful operation in surgery.' 

. *S® 7 . Golding De Mornay vi *7 The vnderstanding is 
beautiful!, and the moat beautifull of all. 1690 B. Disco / • 
Umin. 19 The Providences of God are wonderfuli and beauti- 
ful!. 1739 Hunk Hum. Nat . 11. ii. Wks. >874 1 . 317 Another 
argument . . which seems to ine very strong ana beautiful, 
iftso J. Q. Adams in Davies Mttr. Syst. 148 The theory 
of this nomenclature is perfectly simple and beautiful. 1876 
Hami.kton l null. Life vm. i. 975 A beautiful patience, and 
resignation. 

4 . Relating to the beautiful ; aesthetic, rare. 

1814 W. Taylor Month . Rev. iS5 Lady Russell's letters 

have rather a moral uml political than a beautiful value. 

5 . Comb., as beautiful-browed, - minded . 

wift-T ennyson tF.none 69 Beautiful-browed CEnone, my 

own soul. 1869 Masson AW. Brit. Philos. 43 A beautiful* 
minded Beikeley. 

B. absol. quasi 

1 . — Beautiful one. 

14 39 Covkrualk Song Sot. ii. to My loue, my done, my 
heutyfull. 1819 Byron Juan iv. Iviii, Where late he trod, 
her beautiful, her o« n. 

2 . That which is beautiful. The beautiful', the 
name given to the general notion which the mind 
forms of the assemblage of qualities which con- 
stitute beauty* 

1796 Burkp. Sufi/. 4- B. tv. | 2a. a 09 We may here rail sweet- 
ness the beautiful of the taste. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 11. 97 80 you judge ! Because I love the beautiful I 
must Love pleasure chiefly, iftfts in Macm. Mur. June 196 
The Beautiful in nature is the uumarred result of God’s first 
creative or forming will ; and the beautiful in art is the re- 
tuli of an un mistaken working of man iu accordance with 
the beautiful in nature. 

Beautifully, Oiiv. [f. prec. 4 - -lt 8.] In a 
beautiful manner, with beauty; charmingly, de- 
lightfully, admirably. 

* 54 ® Hall Chron. Hen. VI, an. ia(K.) The bright sunne 
that . . shone in Fruunce feaire and beautifully. 1978 Lam- 
hahdk Pemmfi. Kent 11B46* 993 He brought Plantes .. and 
furnished this ground with them beautifully, e xyje Prior 
Hen. a Emma 193 Fine by degrees and beautifully less, 
iftao Scott Abbot xix, A short hut beautifully-wrought 
swonl. sftAl Makkyat Ptuti her xxiv, She could read and 
write beautifully, 1898 Kane Arc/. Expt. I. xxxL 491 The 
atmosphere was beautifully clear. 

B#au a tifbln68*. U- os prec. + -nmi.] The 


fifcllty of being beautifhl, beauty, loveliness; 
m pi. things in which this quality is embodied. 


m lighted with 

feMtttifulnease of the CoUedges. >849 Kosbusom Serm. 
Sir. l xiii. 199 The beautifuinets of obedience is perceived, 
aftfte Hawthorne Eng. Note-bhs. <18791 IL 13 The house . . 
Bailed with.. ingenious.. beautifulnesses. 

Sssutuy (bitfTifoi), v. Forms: 6 beuti-, 
beuty*, bewtifle, beaute-, bewti-, bewtyfy, 
beouti-, beauty-, bewtyfye, 6-7 beautifie, 6-8 
•yftr, 6- beautify, [f. Bbautt sb. + -y y.] 

1 . Irons. To raider beauteous or beautiful; to 
make fair or lovely ; to adorn, embellish, deeorate. 

iftefi Pilgr. Per/, (w. de W. 1331) 83 Virginite ioyned with 
mekenes . . beautefyeth all vertues. 1578X0. Burchlky in 
Inynne Animadv. 11875) App. 1x4 Whom* princely garter, 
with his axurd hue, doth* bewtyfye. 1804 Hieron Whs, 
I. (1693) 678 To beautifie the house of God. 1897 Collier 
Ess. Mor.Subj. 1. (1709) 60 Whose mind is. .beautified with 
all sorts of useful Knowledge. 1703 Maundrki.l Joutn. 
Jems. (1791J 136 It is . . beautified all round with exquisite 
Sculpture, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea x. 1 488 No coral 
islands to beautify iu landscapes. 

2 . reft, and intr. To grow beautiful. 

1899 Shake. Lucr. 404 Koch in her sleep themselves so 
beautify. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 11 « p8 It must be a 
Prospect pleasing to God hinwelf, to see his Creation for 
ever beautifying in his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him. 

U cataehr. for Beatify, q.v. 

iflefi X Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1699* 31 Ignatius . . was after* 
wards Beautified by Pope PauL 1703 Maundrell Jo urn. 
Jems. (17911 64 Thut beautifying vision of God. 
BeaU'tityiag, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -mol.] The 
action or process of making beautiful ; adornment, 
embellishment; pi. things that beautify. 

X53* Tmynnk in Animadv. (1B75) Introd. 94 The beauti- 
fyemg. .of thenglysh tonga. 1865 P. della Valle's Trav. E. 
India 78 The buddings . . are rather plain, and almuht all 
without beautifying*. 1798 Southey Eng. Eclog. i. Wks. HI. 
3, 1 can remember.. The beautifying of this mansion here. 

Beau'titying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IN o*.] 
That beautifies or makes beautiful. 

*«7 H. More Death's Vis. viii. 88 Amidst the Streams Of 
Beautifying Beams. iToa Lend. ( las. No. 3836/4 A most 
excellent Beautifying Water, called the PearT Cosmetick. 

BeautileM (bi/Ztiles), a. [f. Beauty sb. + 
-LEMH.J V oid of beauty. 

c 1600 Lyrics for Lutsuuts (Collier) 30 (title) Beauty when 
beuutilo*. 1669 Dunvan Holy Citie 153 A forlorn beautilesx 
World. < 1833 James De L'Orme xlv. 301 A withered, 
formless, bcautileui thing. 

t Beau-tltude, bewtltudo. Obs. Apparently 
for Beatitude, jierh. confused with beauty . 

a 1400 Chester PI. t. 8 My beames be all bewtitude. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 434/1 God is an Immortal 
being, rational, perfect, or intellectual in Beautitude. 

Beauty tbi»*ti;. Forms : 3 bealte, buute, 
3-4 beute, 4 beuaute, bewtee, 4-3 bewte, 4-6 
beaute, 5 beaultye, bewete, boutte, 5 6 beaulte, 

6 beaulty, beawtye, bewtie, -tye, 0-7 beau tie, 

7 beuty, 6- beauty. [ME. bealte , beute, a. OF. 
bealte , beaute , biaute, earlier beltet, mod. beauti, 
(cogn. with Pr. beltat , beutat, Sp. beldad. It. beltil) 
late L. 'belli tat cm, f. bet/us beauti lul : see -ty.] 

I. abstractly. 

(1758 Duhkk Sufi/. 4 B. 111. xii. (1808) 935 Beauty is, for the 
greater part, some quality in hodies acting mechanically 
upon the human miml hy the intervention of the senses. 
;784. J. Barry Led. Art ii. 11848) 103 According to the de- 


and unity seems to he no other than that of its fitness and 
conformity to the designation of each species. 1807 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 77 Beauty is perfection unmodified by a pre- 
dominating expression ) 

1 . Such combined perfection of form and charm 
of colouring as affords keen pleasure to the sense 
of sight : A. in the human face or figure. 

c- 1*75 in Wright Lyric P. xvi.53 Heoiscrtstal of dannesse, 
Ant Daner of bealte. cijes E. h. A Hit. P. A. 764 He )ef 
me myjt & aln Ixwle. c 1390 Will. Pmierns 4074 A wor* 

hipful lady |>nt burde was of lieuautc brijteNt in er)»e. 
1 1485 E. E. Afisc. (Wart on > 10 Alld owre pryd, owre jol- 
ly tte and fay re boutte. 1485 Caxion Chns. Gt. 940 .Sam* 
blant to .. Absalon in lieaulte ! 199a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 
v. iiL Q4 Beauties eusigne yet Is CryuiHon in thy lips. 1891 
Hombks f.etdath. lit. sxxiv. 919 A Man, or Child of never 
so great beauty. *7** Poi-e Rape Lock 11. a8 Feir tresses 
man’s imperial race insn&re, And beauty draws us with a 
single hair. 1847 Tknnyson Pnne. 11. 90 There sat . . All 
beuuty compass’d in a female form, The Princess. 

b. of other objects. 

1340 Ham vole Pr. Cause. 7857 |Mreesbryghtnes and hewle 
Of alle thing bat men salle >»re se. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr ; 
Sinvls iv. xxviit. (1483) 74 Hie wonderful beaute of creatures. 
<■153* I.D. Berners Ifuon (18831 4*® The rychesse and 
beaulty of that chaumbre can not be dyscryuyd. 179a John- 
son Rttinfil. No. io9 W 5 Describing the beauty of his 
brother’s seat. x8t8 Keats F.udynf. 1. 1 A thing of lieauty 
it a joy for ever ; Its loveliness tncyeoaes : it will never Pass 
into nothingness, / 

2. '1 hat quality or combination of qualities which 
affords keen pleasure to other senses {e.g. that of 
hearing), or which charms the intellectual or moral 
faculties, through inherent grace, or fitness to a 
desired end ; cf. Beautiful a. 3. 


*i)eq Cursor M, 141x5 Of all thing scho [Maty] tok till 
one, widvten qttatn « buute [cat. beute] irnno. * 1449 P*» 
cocc Repr. 954 To speke and write the wordis in sutn gavnee 
and bewte. 1999 TKnntE Animadv. (1873) 56 'llte dlarecu 
of oure tonga, wniche withe beawtye vsefene suche tnuwimi- 
tacione. SO77 Gal* Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 17 Beontie is de- 
fined by Plato the Fulgor. i.e. Lustre of Good. t96o Emir- 
son Ctmd. Li/e viiL 16B We ascribe beauty to that which is 
simple : which has no superfluous parts ; which exactly an- 
swer* its end. >878 Hamer ton Intel/. L/e 11. ii. 6e The 
beauty and solidity of the moral constitution. 1878 Green 
Short Hist . viii. f 10(1889)584 The lam but ordered beauty 
of form which he [Milton] nod drunk in from the literature 
of Greece and Rome. 

f 8. The prevailing fashion or standard of the 
beautiful. Obs. 

*x667 Jrr. Taylor (in Webster) She stained her hair yel- 
low, which was then the beauty. 

4 . The abstract quality {esp. in sense 1 a) per- 
sonified. 

1867 Milton P. L. vii. 533 The charm of Beauties power- 
ful glance. 1730 Thomson Autumn 009 Thoughtless of 
beauty, she was beauty's selC a 184a Tennyson Card. Dan. 
57 Such a lord is Love, And Beauty such a mistress of the 
world. 

II. concretely . 

6. A beautiful person or thirg ; esp a beautiful 
woman. (Often used ironically). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 973/9* I haue loued the ouer late, 
thou beaulte. 1598 Shako. Merch. V. 111. ii. 99 The beauti- 
ous scarfe Vailing an Indian beautie. 17x1 Addison Spett. 
No. 37 F 4 Leonora was formerly a celebrated Beauty, and 
is still a very lovely Woman. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 
i. 14 When a vessel sails well, the sailors always call her a 
beauty. x8a6 Disraeli V rv. Grey v. vi. (18681 173 He wee 
to he introduced to some of the most fashionable beauties. 
183a Carleton Trouts Irish Peasant 380 Faith, you're a 
beauty, Elisha. 

b. collectively. The beautiful women, etc. 

x6sx Bible 9 Sam. i. 19 The beauty of Israel is slaine vpon 
thy high places. 1813 Shahs. Hen. VIII, 1. iii. 5s There 
will be The Beauty of this Kingdoms. 18x6 Byron CA. liar. 
111. xxi, Belgium's capital hod gather’d then Her Beauty 
and her Chivalry. 

8. A beautiful feature or trait ; an embellish- 
ment, ornament, grace, charm. 

1583 Shute Archit. Diija, The which is a beautie vnto 
the whole Coromx. 161 x Biulk Ps. cx. 3 In the beauties of 
holinesse. 17x1 Pore Rape Loch iv. 170 These, in two sable 
ringlets taught to break, Once gave new beauties to the 
snowy neck. X7za Addison Spec. 991 p 7 To discover the 
concealed Beauties of a Writer. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 630 1 he one beauty of the resolution is its inconsistency. 
186© Tyndall Glac. 1. | 1. 1 Guided by a friend who knew 
the country, 1 became acquainted with its chief beauties. 

7 . Colloq. phrases, as t It was great beauty iobs.): 
it was a fine sight. That \r the beauty of it : i. e. 
the feature or phase that affords special pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

XXRS Ln. Berners Froiss. I. xli. S7 I* was a great beauty 
to neholde the baiiers and stunderdes wuuyng. Jfiut. cxliv. 
179 Hit was great beautie to behold* their puyssant array. 
1754 Richardson Grandison III. xviii. 1 *9 That’s the 
beauty of it ; to offend and make up at plcosuie. 

8 . Beauty of wildness : see quot. 

x6xi Gwillim Heraldry 111. xiv. (1660) 172 Foresters and 
Hunters do call this yearly mewing of their head-, the 
beauty of their wildnesse: not the Mewing of their Horns. 

III. Comb. a. poetical adjs., as beauty- beaming, 
•blooming, -blushing, -breathing, -bright , -clad, 

- waning . b. Also beauty-bloom, beautiful tint 
or colour; beauty-manner, the heating of a 
4 lieauty’ ; +beauty-mook, an imitation of beauty ; 
beauty-proof a, proof against the influence of 
lieauty; beauty-sleep, the sleep secured bcfoic 
midnight; beauty-wash, a liquid employed to 
preserve or heighten beauty, a cosmetic. 

a. >594 Suaks. Rich. 1 1 1 , in. vii. 185 A Beautie-waining 
and distressed Widow. 1505 Chapman Bam/. .Seme < .6^9 1 93 
Thin Beauty-clad naked lady. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 
XT This beauty-blushing orient of his rise. 17*7 Thomson 
Summer, All the varied hues Tlteir beauty-beaming parent 
can disclose. 18x3 Byron Ueuevra 10 When I rum his 
beauty-breathing pencil bom. .The Magdalen of Guido saw 
the morn. 

b. 1853 Kingsley HyPatia xxy. 318 Young Apollo, with 

the *beauty -bloom upon his chin 1 1598 Sylvester I)h 

Bartas 11. iv. iv. Argt. 116411 997 Achabs Stock, With his 
proud Ouceu (a painted " Bcauty-iuocki. 1753 Richardson 
Grandison (1781 > III. xiv. 105, I ain *Beauty-proof. <897 
Kingsley Two Ago 11. xv. 148 A medical mail, who may 
be called up at any moment, must make sure of his 4 beauty- 
sleep.’ 1709 Stkei.k Tatter No. 14 Pa The only true Cos- 
metick or ^Beauty* Wash in the World. 

Beau ty, v. arch . ; also 4- 5 bewtye, bewte, 6 
beautye. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To render beauti- 
ful ; to beautify, adorn, deck. 
sm 8 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. lx xiiL (1495 647 Floures 
. . defoylcth not the yerde : but bewiyeth it. 1595 Lie 
Berners Froiss . II. xuL 131 The Pecocke sayd, he isgretly 
beauty ed by reason of my fethers. x 8 oe Siiakh. Ham iil 
i. 51 The Harlots Cheeke beautird with ploist'ring Art. 
1899 Singleton Virgil I. 901 The altars of the gods m 
wreathed festoons Are beuutied. 

Be&utydom (bi /7 tidam\ The estate or rank 
of a 4 beauty ' or of beautiful women. 
r 98 t World dh Dec., The system of profcMionalbeantydoin. 

Beau*tyship. The personality of a 1 beauty.' 
Used sportively In address; cf. ladyship. 

X839 Bailey Festtu 36/9 If your beautyship wculd con* 
descend To teach us wnut true melody might tie. 



BEAUTY-SPOT, 


BSBZiOV. 


BMilij-ipot, [£. as prec. + Spot.] 

L A spot or patch placed upon the face by ladies 
In the method of adornment Sonnerly fashionable : 
originally intended to heighten by contrast the 
charm of some neighbouring feature ; fig- a foil. 

1637 Reeve God's Pisa M3 The setting of every hair. . the 
placing of every beauty-spot 170a Hickerinoill Priest-cr. 
1. <17211 45 Their Black Patches, which in former Tunes 
have been taken for Beauty-Spots. a lyst Gnaw (J.)The 
filthiness of swine makes them the beauty-spot of the animal 
creation. 2864 H. Spencer JllrnsL Univ. Progr, 90 From 
painted faces to beauty-spots. 

2 . gen. A feature or place of special beauty. 

i 60 a Bumyan Holy War no If righteousness be inch a 
beauty-spot in thine eyes. 187a Chx. Rosssra Seek 4 
Find 91 Hill-streams and waterfalls rank among the beauty- 
mots of this beautiful world. 

Boauadto (bdu'zait). Min, Also bauxite, [f. 
(1847) Beaux or Baux , near Arles in Fiance, where 
found + -ite.] A hydrous oxide of alumina and 
iron, used in the manufacture of aluminium. 

ltfS Dana Min. 175 The purest beauxite . . Is called alu- 
minum ore. 1873 in Proc. Amor, PkiL Sec. XIII. 373 The 
presence of grains of corundum in the beauxite. 

Baaver 1 (hTvw). Forms: 1 beofor, befor, 
(by for, befer), 2 -7 beuer, 4-8 bower, 5 beware, 
*yr, 6 boauer, 7 beawor, 6- beawer. [One of 
the animal names common to the Aryan family : 
OE. beofor, earlier befor (- bettor), identical with 
LG. and Du. bever, OI 1 G. bibar, mod.G. biber : — 
OTeut. *bcbru-z\ cogn. w. Lith. bebt u-s, Boh. bobr, 
OSlav. bebru -, L. fiber, 4 beaver ' ; also with Skr. 
babhnls 4 brown/ and as sb. 4 great ichneumon ' 

O Aryan *bhebhrd-s, reduplicated dcriv. of bhm- 
brown, with sense of 4 brown ' or 4 red-brown,' and 
4 brown water-animal/] 

X. An amphibious rodent, distinguished by its 
broad, oval, horizontally-flattened, scaly tail, pal- 
mated hind feet, coat ol soft fur, and hard incisor 
teeth with which it cuts down trees ; remarkable 
for its skill in constructing huts of mud and wood 
for its habitation, and dams for preserving its 
supply of water. 

c 1000 jClf ric Gram. (Zup.) 07 Fiber, befor, beofor. c saoo 
Moral Ode 36a in Lamb . Horn. 181 Ne seal her beo fou ne 

S rei . . ne beuer ne sabeline. 1387 Thkvisa Hidden Rolls 
er. VI. S05 Beverley . .the place or lake of bevers. c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Robert Uk. (i860; 153 To pcson 
or frumenty take )ms tayle of bevere. itti Svenslx M . 
Hubbtrd 1124 Monstrous beasts .. Bred of two kindes, as 
Griffons, M i no tan res . . Beavers, and Centaurea. 01667 
Cowi.KV Love's Riddle 1. i. His lips .. Softer than Bevers 
Skins. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. 1. vi. 49 One beaver 
should exchange for or be worth two deer, 1B99 Longs. 
J/iaw. in. 153 How the beavers built their lodges. 

2 . The fur of the beaver. 

c 1394 /*. PI. C rede ay s A cote hah he furred, Wibfoyns. ,oJ>er 
fyn beuer. 153a 3 Act 9+ Hen. FIJI, xiii. Any mancr of 
furre, other then . . otter and beuer. 1613 WITH it* EpithaL 
in Juvenilia 116331 363 A hat of Bever. >730 Gray in Mason 
Life (e<1. 2) 62 With muffs, hoods, and masksof bever. 1837 
Marryat I Jog- Fiend x, He pulled off some beaver from 
his hat to staunch the blood. 

fig- *59 * Sylvester Dn Bart at 1. iff. (1641) 30/1 Green 
Crupets, thrumd with mossie Bever, Fringing the round 
Skirls of his winding River. 

b. attrib „ esp. in beaver hat, bonnet : tee next, 
c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 979 On his hed a Flattndrish bever 
hat. 1983 Stubbkj Ana/. Abut. (*877) 50 note, Bever hattet, 
of xx., xxx., or xl shiliinges price. 1740 Swift Will Wks. 
1745 VIII. 383 The second best beaver hat I shall die 
possessed of. 1844 Dickens Mar . Chu m, v. Farmers’ wives 
in beaver bonnets and red cloaks. 

3 . A hat made of beaver’s fur, or some imitation 
of it ; formerly worn by both sexes, but chiefly by 
men. 

xgja8 Roy Sat., To exalte the thre folde crowne Of anti- 
christ hys bever. s6sa H. More Song- of Soul 1. ii. xxxviii, 
A Yongster gent With bever cock’t. s66s Parrs Diary 
9 7 June, Mr. Holden sent me a bever, which cost me 4/ $t. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 97 To preside at her Balls in 
a Cream -colour'd Beaver. 1810 Crarbe Borough iv. Wks. 
1834 III. 80 The simple Friend, .in drab and beaver. 2889 
Cornh. Mag June 649 His crumpled beaver— there might 
be some difficulty in fighting on a beaver nowaday except 


groin of the beaver, from which the substance 
'castor 9 is obtained. 

17M Load. Goa, No. 6383/4 Ann Messenger, . . • Beaver. 
Cutter. 1676 T. Glover fn Phil. Trans. XI. 6*6 The Bevera 
. .gnaw down trees, wherewith they make . .* Bever -dam ms. 
1855 Wood A nim. Life 401 The- ^beaver.ftxr will work its 


Chase iv. 379 This subtle Spoiler of the * Beaver kind. 1873 
Helps Amm. 4 Mast. iff. 50 Words of wisdom, of •beaver- 
like sagacity. 1884 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Apr. 972/9 The 
•• beaver-rat ' is another singular animat. 1761 Brit . Mag. 
9 Jan. II. p This day 10,000 *beaver skins . . were entered 
from Quebec. 1697 Deyoen Virgil (1806) I. 007 Pontus 
sends her ^bearer-stones from far. 1780 Coxt Russ. Disc. 
x 14 One eidc set dose with *beaver-wool like velvet. 

BsiTir 2 (bfvai). Obs. cxc. Hist. Forms : 5 
baviero, 6 bauour, -er, 6-7 beuer, 7 hauler, 
beauer,beavolr, 8-9 bever, pbeavor, 6- beaver. 
[ME. bavicre , a. OF. bavibre, orig. a child's bib, 
f. have saliva ; cf. it. bavicra , Sp. babera.] 

1 . 4 The lower portion of the face-guard of a 
helmet, when worn with a visor ; but occasionally 
serving the purposes of both/ 

4 In 14th c. applied to the moveable face-guard of the 
basinet, otherwise called vuiers , ventailt, or aventailr. In 
the early part of i$th c. the beaver appears formed of over- 
lapping plates, which can be raised or depressed to any de- 
gree desired by the wearer. In the 16th c it again became 
confounded with the visor, and could be pushed up entirely 
over the lop of the helmet, and drawn down at pleasure.* 
(Planch*. ) 

1481-90 Howard Houteh. Bkt. *74 A pelr brigand ines . . 
..ij. buvieres [and] iij. peire gantelelz. 1M7 «. Arthur 
(Copland vi. ix, Syr Launcelot . . gate hym by the bauour 
of hys helmet. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. xlviii, The Virgin 
gan her Beavoir vale. 160a Shake. Ham. 1. ii. 930 Then 
saw you not his facet O yes, my Lord, he wove his Beaver 
vp. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. 11798) 51 Two knights 
in complete armour, their heavers down. i8ao Scott Ivan • 
hoe via, The conqueror called for a bowl of wine, and open- 
ing the beaver, or lower part of his helmet, .quaffed it. 1876 
Planch* CycL Costume I. 39 One of the earliest examples 
of a movable beaver is seen in the effigy of Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, slain 1421. 

Id. fa. 

1838 Southey DoctorWkn. V. 148, 1 will maintain . . as pub- 
licly (only that my bever must be dosed'. 1849 R. Hamilton 
Pop. Educ. iii. 49 Why should the Author suppress this 
anecdote now that his beaver is up ? 

2 . Comb., as beaver-sight, eye-hole of a helmet. 

«»«4 J Southey G. Hermigues 1. Wlu. 1853 VI. 163 

Through the bever-sight his eye Glared fierce and red. 

Beaver», variant of Beveh. 

Beavered (bf-vaid),///. a. ; also 7 bevered. 
[£. Bkav*r + -kd 2 .] 

a. Of a helmet: Furnished with a beaver, b. 
Covered with or wearing a beaver (hat). 

16x0 Gwillim Heraldry iv. xiv. 342 The Helmets . . some- 
times close Bevered. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 141 His beaver'd 
brow a birchen garland wears. 1797 Wolcott iP. Pindar) 
Out at Last Wks. 18x2 1 1 1. 499 To grace the beaver'd brows 
of Christian Kings. 

Baavariah (brvorij), a. [f. Beaver 1 + -ish 1 .] 
Like a beaver in nature or habit ; merely instinctive. 

1870 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 3 All intellect . . will 
lend to become beaverish. 1898 — Fredk. Gt. 1. iv. viii. 473 
Irrational man-mountains, of the beaverish or beaverish- 
vulpinc sort. 

Bea’verlam. The condition of a beaver; a 
beaverish quality or trait. 

1890 Carlyle Latter-d, Pnmph. v. 17 He will contract 
himself into beaverism. Ibid. 37 Beaverisms, asiucities, 
and sensualisms. 

Bea varkin. A little beaver (hat). 

1867 Carlyle Rewin. (1881) II. 98 Dainty little cap, per- 
haps little beaverkin. 

Baavartaan (br-vutim). [f. Beaver* ; after 
vehtei-een.] A cotton twilled cloth, in which the 
warp is drawn up into loops, forming a pile, which 
is left uncut, whereas in velvet it is cut. 

x8a7 Hull Advert. 7 Dec. 9/9 Fustians, Beaverteens, 
Moleskins, and Velveteens. 187a Echo 97 Sept., Velveteens 
striped with beaverteon . . make a very lady-like petticoat. 

Baavary (brvori). [f. Beaver 1 + by ; cf. 
grocery.] A place in which beavers live or are kept 
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4 -BaVftr (Ub&'j), v. Obs. ; in 3 bibarre, 6-7 be- 
barra. [f. Be- i 4 - Bar v.] trams. To bar about ; 
to debar. 

a sago Auer. R. 170 Uor *e beofi mid lorn Crista bitund 
as* ine sepulcre ft bibarred. 1981 T. Howell Deuioos ( 1 879) 
230 Though eyes bebaired be, From that fayre sight. 2649 
Hr. Hall Cases Coast. 236 Neither doth the want, .hebarre 
any man from . .fruition of these earthly inheritances. 

Babark, bobau, bebaste, bebat, bebatter, 

etc. : see Be- /ref 

Babatka (b/fciff),*. ; i r>. [OE. bcboBian, L 

Be- 2 + babian to Bathk.] irons. To bathe com- 
pletely ; suffuse. 

a 2000 Fhanix (Grein) 107 Sc «8ela ftigel hine bibafiah la 
Asm human, c XS79 Gascoigne Fruiter Warre (X83X) 210 
Thine owne head be bat hed with enmies teares. 

Bebauch. v. Obs. » Debauch. (Cf. debar.) 

X607 R.C World of Wonders 238. 

+ Babajr, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 4 - Bay j*. 2 or 3.] 
Irons. To bay about, embay, hem in, surround. 

1906 Guylfordr Pilgr. .1831 • 6a We were so be bayed that 
we had no remedy but to trust to our ancre holds. 1UB3 
Stamyhurrt AS nets 111. (Arb.) 76 Uoyded of al coast signi, 
with wild flouds roundly behayed. 

K B4M (bri*). [F. b&t, ad. Eng. Baby; used 
attrib. in technical senses.1 (See quot.) 

x88a Mrs. Leach Drtsom. Pocket Diet., Btbf bodice, a 
round-waisted bodice with aash. 1884 West. Daily Press 
xi Apr. 7/6 Loops of narrow b*b* ribbon. 

t Babaaat (b/brst), v. Obs. [f. Be- 6 + Beast.] 

1 irons. To make a beast of. 

1640 Br. Reynolds Passions xl. 527 (He) hath . .be-beasted 
bimselfe by aetting his Desires onely on Transitory and 
Perishable goods. 27x3 Bevkriduk Priv. Tk. (1730) 127 
To. . be- beast themselves by drinking to Excess. 

2. To treat as a beast ; to ciul 4 beast/ 


2 . To treat as a beast ; to 
1699 Eades Christ's Exalt. 16 They will . . bebeast them 
selves, for their carlcsnes*. — Wisa. Tust\f. 72 They will 
condemn themselvc.i, and befoole and bebeast themselves. 


Just if. 72 They will 


Bebed, bebelted, etc. : see Be- /ref. 

H Bebeeru, bibirn (bfbi«Tw), Also boe- 
beeru, blbiri. [native name in Guiana.] The 
Greenheart Tree of Guhuia ( Nectandra Rodim or 
leucanthd). Babarris, BabMriaa (bi bl« a rain) 9 
also baber- bibir-, an alkaloid resembling quinine^ 
yielded by the bark and seeds of this tree. 

1851 Art 7 ml. illustr. Catal., Sci. Exhib. IV. xv*/r 

S uinine, beberine, morphine. 1879 Wood Thsrap 96 
ebeeria. .as a substitute for quinia in malarial diseases. 
Bebite, beblain, be blear, etc. : see Be- /ref. 
t Bffbla'lt, v. Obs. ; also /a. /fie. [f. Bk- 2 
+ Blast v.] Irons . To blast completely, wither up. 
x«8 PhaKr ALneidw. Eivb, Me the father of Gods .. 
Beblasted with his lightning wynd. ex 979 (Gascoigne 
Fruites Warre ( i8m» an Are both thine eyes beblast T 1999 
Hunnir Joseph 17 Beblasted with the Rasteme wind. 

Beblffe d, ^ Obs. or arch. [i. Be- + Bleed v.] 
To cover, or stain with blood, make bloody. 

• is 30 Ancr. R. tt8 Bledinde mon [v.r. a mon bibled) is 
grislich. c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 1380 Sche caste hure exe on 
Olyuer! ft saw him al be-bled. 2469 Carton Chat. Gt. 77 
1'he place was alle bybled of the blood. 2600 Fairfax Tasso 
xix. ciii. 357 Where lay a warriour murdred new. That all 
iwbled the ground. x866 Kingsley Hereto, xlii, He is all 
wounded and be-bled. 

Bebllia (b/ble s), v. [f- Be- j + Blrhb.] irons . 
To bless amply or profusely. Hence Bobiest //l. a. 

2998 Sylvester Job. Triumph H Du Bendas (1608) 033 If 
his Loynea beblcst not me from harm. 1620 Br. Hall 
Apol. Brown is ts 141 note , The vilest tnisercanu . . are be- 
blest by her. 2799 W. Taylor in Month. Mag . VII. 239 A 
becross'd, beblest, Besprinkled bag of holy sackcloth, 
t Babliad, «. Obs. [f. Be- 2 «f Blind.] irons. 
I'o make completely blind. Also as to. /file. 


t Bdbli nd, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 -f Blind.] irons. 
I'o make completely blind. Also as pa. /file. 

1979 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1987* xo< Courage quailas 
where love beblinds the sense. i« 8 o North Plutarch, 
Romulus, In fervent flumes of beastly love beblynde. 

Bebllfftar (b/bli-stai), v. [r. Be- i 4 - Blister.] 
irons To blister badly, cover with blisters. 

297S Turbkrv. Veneris 33 Running through the hard .. 
atonic grounds they . . brblittcr their feete. 26x2 Cotgr., 
Vessii. . beblistered, or full of blisters. x 8 oa Southey Lett. 
(1836) 1. 201 How Bella’s knee is be-blislcred. 
Beblockhead, bebloom, beblotoh, see Br-. 


culty in fighting on a beaver nowaday except grocery.] A place in which beavers live or are kept Bablood (bfblo d), v. [f. Be- 5 + Blood.] trans. 

.1 T n . f.11 u. t ,.„A ^On DailrA™ <* Dec. t/j Lord Bute'. be»ver. h.v. To linear or (tain with blood ; ■= 


a. In beaver (Univ. slang). In a tall hat (and 
the costume which accompanies it) instead of cap 
and gown ; m non-academical costume. 

2840 New Monthly Mag, LIX. 271 He . . went out of col- 
lege in what the members of the United Service call mufti, 
but members of the University beaver, which means, not in 
his academics— his cap and gown. 

4 . A felted cloth, used for overcoats, etc. 

2796 GentL Mag. XXVL 6x8 Their carpets and bevers . • 
retain the electrical virtue, and prevent Us spreading to the 
floor. 2810 J. T. in Risdon's Sure. Devon Introd. 25 Coat- 
ings, beavers.. found a market 

6. A particular kind of glove. 

x8x6 Miss Austen Emma (1870) II. vi. 269 Well tied par- 
cels of • Men's Beavers and *York Tan.* [1836 Dickens 
Sk. Bow (1850) 231/2 In a black coat . . gaiters, and brown 
beaver gloves.] 

0. Comb., chiefly attrib, as beaver-dam , •fur, 
•intellect ,-hind, -pond, -x kin, -wool (—fur) ; beaver- 
Hke ad). Also beaver-rat, the musquash or Musk- 
rat ; beaver-stones, the two small sacs in the 


t%n Daily News 26 Dec. 7/3 Lord Bute's beavers have 
bred in their beavery. 188a F. Buck land Notes £ Jottings 
081 By the curator of the beavery. 

Beaw, Beawper, etc. : see Beau, Beaupxr, etc. 
Bea- walling, -waymenting : see Baa sb. 
t Beayell. Obs. rare. [Early form of Be- 
SAiEL, (iv.; cf. beantler , btsantler , bayantler.] 
A grandfather’s father, a great grandfather. 

f 2400 Destr. Troy 23474 His beayell abouc on burns 
syde, On his modur haUe. 
jBeaaar, -or, - 11 , obs. ff. Bbzoab, Bezel. 
Beaoler, obs. f. Bezzleb, Obs., drunkard, sot. 
Bob, obs. or Sc. form of Bib v. 

Bobaok, bebalt, bebang, etc. : see Be- /ref. 
t Bobally, a. Her. Obs, rare. [Ety mol. un- 
known.] Said of a shield : - Party fur /ale, i. e. 
divided into two parts by a vertical line. 


length. sEM 
y, Lentally, a 


and Fessely. Ibid. so8 Bebally indented. 


2980 North Plutarch (1676) 26 Whose foreheads they 
touch with the knife beblouded with the bloud of the Goats. 
2603 Linle Ailfric on 0 . % N. T .2 There lay in a dish a 
joynt of a finger all beblouded. 2899 Singleton Virgil 1 L 
398 And, dying, .bebloods the shattered darts, 
t Babloo dy, v. Obs . Forms : 3 biblod(e)ga, 
4 biblodke, 7 bebloudy. fi. Be- 2 4 - Bloody v . 

OE. blSdegian , blidpan, {. Modi j bloody ; but 
the earlier lorms point to an OK. +blAdcian on 
type of ON. vbs in -ha.] trans. To make bloody. 

rxaro Leg. Rath. 203 OfW balefule blod al biblodked. 
cm o St. Marher. 3 Wifi be lufiers .. bat beofi al blod! 
biblodeget mid sunne. 2980 North Plutarch (2676) 727 
Antonius. .did shew them nis Gown all bebioodied. 2647 
W. Browne Polexamder 11. 336 To bebloudy the Chronicle 
of their owne timea. 

tBeblot (bfblp*t), v. Obs. i also 4 biblotU, 6 
{/a. /pie.) beblot. [f. Be- 3 4- Blot.] irons . To 
blot all over ; also ftg. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 982 BIblotte It with thy teris. 
2979 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (2587) 224 A roll of Sables 
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black and foule bcblot igSo North Plutarch (1676) 7a 
Any wrong. Which might bcblot the glory of my name. 

Bablubbored Jjrbiv bojd ,, ppl. a . ; alio 6 
bebloubered, beblubred. ff. Ht- 1 Blubber v .] 
]>i*figured by blubbering; befouled with tears; 
also {phi .) with blood. 

. * 5»3 Stanviiuhkt Aineis t. (Ark) 95 With tear* Venus 
beau ye beblubbcrd Prcst fourth in presence. I^COIBR 
Penelope* 1880) 183 Beblubred all wuh bloud, Antiuous lleth 
under liord. 1661 Urihf.k Power Princes ll. 116831 198 
( oicred with dtut, and beblubbcred with tears. 1873 Mum 
Broughton Nancy 1 1 . 33 What does it mutter what colour 
my eyelids are?, .or how be-klubbered my cheeks? 

1 Beblu r, v. Ohs. ; 6-7. [f. Bk- t 4 Blur v .] 
/ruts. To blur all over. 

1598 Florid, Pattacckiare. to besmeare . . to beblurre. 
a 1614 Ouaklkn Hymn to God, Div. Poems yijvji 36 llc-blur 
tliy Book with tears. 

Bebod, variant form of Bibod, command. 
Bebog, bebooted, beboss, bebotoh, bebother, 
beboulder, etc. : fee Bk- pref 
Behove, prep., above : see Biruven. 

Bebrave, bebreaoh, bebrine, bebrother, be* 
brush, etc. : ice Be* pref 
t Bebroyde, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 1 - broyde ; 
cf. Kmiihoydk.] t turns. To embroider about. 

15B3 Stanyiiuhst AC n fix in. (Ark) 85 Andromachec. . Pre- 
sented ventures of gould mont ritchlye behroyded. 

t Bebump, v. Obs . ; 7-8. [f. Be* 2 4- Bump.] 
trusts. To bump thoroughly, to belabour. 

■6S3 Urqumart Rabelais iv. xiii, You have. .bethwack’d, 
helamm'd, and bebump’d the catchpolc. 17x8 Motteux 

i htijr. (1731) I. a66 You bebump’d your Poll against the- 
'oint of a Kock. 

t Bebuiy, v. Obs. Forms : 1 bebyrigan, 2 
bebyri, 3 biburi*en f -burye, -burije. [OE. 
I. Bk- 2 + byri^an to Buitr.] To entomb, bury. 

1 1000 Am. km 1 c Gen. xlix. 31 J>,cr w«h Isaac bebirxed. <*1173 
( ott. Horn. 330 Twejcn jclefde men him arwrolice be by- 
ruldon. 1097 K. Glouc. 166 Hii let hym btburye. 
Bebusy, bebutter, bebuttarfly, ace Be- pref. 
Bee, obs. form of Beak. 

Beoafloa, -fleo, variants of Bkccafico. 

Beoall (b/kj-l), V also 3-5 bi-, by-, -oal, 
-kallo. [f. Bk- 4, 2 4 Call v. There was app. 110 
connexion between the early and modern uses.] 

1 1 . trans. To accuse of. Obs. 

1 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. 3314 Din sonde hern ouertnkcS raSe, And 
lii-callci} of harme und scuta. c 1440 Morte A rth. 1 18191 48 
byr Mador londcste Sfiuke The ifucne of treson to by-cullc. 
t 2 . To call upon, call forth, challenge. Ohs. 
ri3aS E. E. A Hit. P. A t)i» Neuer-he-lcse tier I you by. 
calle If ie con ne hyt to be done, c 1400 Antnrs of Art h. 
xxxil, Here 1 the he-calle, For to fyndc me a freke to fe)te 
on my fille. Y« 1500 Eger 4 Griue 693 He becallcd any 
cristen Knight, or any 5 that with him wold fight. 

1 3 . To call, summon. Obs. 

1 13x5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 116a When I nchulde start in be 
strum antruye, Out of b**t caste 1 wati by -call. 

4 . To call names, miscall. 

1683 Case Consc. Symbolising w. Ch. Rome is The Devil 
..is conjured as before, and most wofully bccalled. 1815 
CoHin.rr Rur. Rides 417 Not to becall the King of Spain 
is looked upon as a proof of want of * liberality.’ 

Becalm (H/kam), v - [ 1 - Be- 2 + Calm v.] 

1 . trans. To make calm or still ; to calm, quiet ; 
fig. to assuage, mitigate, soothe, tranquillize. 

1613 Br. Hai.l Holy Panegyr. jj He. .hath becalmed the 
world, and shut the iron gates of warre. a 1640 Drumm. ok 
Hawni. Poems Wks. (1711)38 Thou becalm’st Mind’s ease- 
less anguish. 1718 Pope Odyss. iv. 515 What power be- 
calms the innavigable seas*? 1873 W. M avo Never Again 
xxxii. 417 Thy medic touch becalms my throbbing brow. 

2 . Naut. To shelter from, or deprive (a ship) 
of, wind ; usually in pass. To be becalmed ; to lie 
motionless for want of wind. 

15Q9 M ayna r or Drake's Voy. (1849) 8 Being becalmed 
under the lee of the land. 1617 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 6a To martiall .. those squadrons, .a good berth 
or distance from each other, that they becalme not one 
another. 1704 in Load. Gas. No. 4033/1 The Charles Gaily 
. . being becalmed, wus Attacked. 1855 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. IV. 1 The fleet was becalmed off the Godwin Sands. 

b./f. 

1559 Ahrr. Mag. ig6(R.)I and mine becalm’d from hatred’s 
blast. 167a Dkydkn ( otuj, Granada 1. v. i. 88 T’was Life 
becalm'd, without a gentle Breath. 

Becalmed (bfka-md), ppl. a. [f. Becalm v. + 
m] a. Calmed, quieted, stilled, b. Motionless 
for want of wind. 

a 1667 Cowley Solti. Wks. 1710 II. 693 They’re like a be- 
calmed Ship, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. xv. 491 
The silence . . of a becalm'd Conscience, a 1700 Dkydkn 
(J.) The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood. 

Beoa'lmingv vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -JNU 1 .] The 
act of calming, assuaging, tranquillizing. 

1615 Donnk Serm. 06 For the becalming of tempestuous 
humours. 

Becalming, ppl- <*- [f- as prec. 4- 1 no 2 .] 

Calming, tranquillizing, soothing. 

1887 Moore F.picur . xi. (1839) iox The becalming influ- 
ence of the hour. 

Becap, beoarpet, beoaasooked, etc. : see Be-. 
Beeaxve (b/ka\iv), v. [OE. beeeorfan, f. Be- 3 
4 ceorfan to Carve.] 

•J 1 . trans . To cut off. Obs. (Cf. behead.') 


iisoao 3eon>u(futB$ And hine \>A hdafde becesrf. a nje 
Aster. R 36a Looleose meidenes fe*e . . hefdes bikoruen. 

f 2 . To cut up, op n up (land). Obs. 

«£8 Wyclik Isa. xxviiL 34 Whether he that erith . . schal 
■alterue [138a forth cutten] and purge his londe? 
m-< To cut in pieces, carve. 

*863 Au.ock Cap it. Tycoon 1 , 073 The chance of being be- 
cked by two-B worded samoura* in pursuit of their game. 

* Beea etp v. Obs. [t. Be- 4 4 Cart v.] 
trans. To cover or surround, by casting some- 
thing about. 

* *3°o St. Brandan 93 Hi leten hem di)te a gret schip, 
Md above hit al bi-caste With bole huden. c 1500 E gym. our to 
era in E. P. P. (Hail.) II. 104 The frenchemen our kyngo 
BMut bccuic With batayles stronge on euery aide. 

2 . intr. To cast About, plan, plot. 

1963 Myrr. Mag., Rich, III , xiv, Becast them to kyl by 
smothering in theyr bed. 

t BdCa*toh f v. Obs. Also bi-, by- ; for forms 
see Catch. [I. Be- 2 4 Catch v .] ^ 

1 . trans . To lay hold of, seize upon. ** 

c «*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 ps wilde deor j»e }>is oref waneS, 
and wije bicachen it. .and wile mid strvngde binimen. 

2 . To take by croft ; to beguile, cheat, deceive. 

ctatn Ormin 11638 ?iff be I^ferid haffde j»aer batt wise 

makedd IaFcmi . . jm wasrc he bier bik.xchedd. 1340 Ayenb. 
U3 Prudence lokc> >ane sceie, fust hi ne bi beca^t. < 1460 
How IP if taught Daughter 174 in Hail. E. P. P. 19a What 
man that the wedde schalle, than is he nought bycaught. 

Because {blkg x, -kj> a z), adv. and eonj . Forms : 
4-7 bi-, bycauae, 4-6 by cause, (6 be oause\ 
4- because ; dial, ’cause. [f.BY prep. 4 Cauhk sb. 
Orig. a phrase, consisting of prep, and subst. ; after 
which the cause or purpose was expressed by a 
subst. governed by of, a dative infinitive, or a 
subord. clause introduced by that or why. See 
aUo cause why, s. v. Cauhk. Such subord. clauses 
fell into two classes, one expressing cause or 
reason, the other purpose. In the former that 
was at length omitted, leaving because only. The 
same was often done Irom 15th to 17th c. with the 
latter class, but modern usage here drops because 
and uses that alone. There was an equivalent for 
cause ^see Cauhk sb.) ; hence, perhaps the former 
use of for because, in nearly all the constructions.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Followed by that or why : For the reason that. 
(Formerly for was sometimes prefixed.) arch. 

c 1305 Deo G ratios 37 in E. E. P. 118621 125 pou hast herd 
al my dcuy.sc, Bi cause whi, hit is clerkes wise, c 1386 
CllAUCkH Erankl '. T. 3 53 By cause that he was hire Neigh- 
bour. 1*1400 Maunudv. xv. 163 For because that Saturnc 
is of so late sterynge. (*1486 lik. St. Albans D iij b, Theis 
be not enlured . . l>y cause that thay be so ponderowsc. 
1541 Coi'i.ANii (rtilyeu’s Temp. sBivb, For bycause that 
the mi yd e indication in nat taken of the same cause it is 
euydent, etc. x6xi Him f John vii. 39 The Holy Ghost was 
not yet giuen; lwcause that Iesus was not yet glorified. 
z8ai Byron I/eav.Q Earth iii. 442, I abhor death, because 
that thou must die. 

2 . Followed by of and subst. : a. By reason of, 
on account of. (for formerly sometimes prefixed.) 

1356 Wyclik Last Age Ch. (i84u> 31 pc synnes bi cause of 
whiche siiche pcrsccucioun schal be in Goddis Chirche. 
1393 Gowkk Conf. II. 169 His wife, because of this, God- 
desse of corn cleped is. a 1400 Cart. Myst. My husbond 
is lost bc«.ause of me. 1578 ‘ 1 'immf. Calvin on Gen. 173 
Man ought to have excelled all other Creatures, for be- 
cause of the nund wherewith he was indued. . 1717 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett, xxxvi. I. 1 13 It is a particular art to 
load them fc.unel.s], because of the bunch on their backs. 
1816 J. W11 son City of Plague 1. 1. 331, 1 cling to thee with 
a more desperate love Because of thy ingratitude. 

t b. For the sake of for the purpose of. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Treviso's Descr. Brit. 15 Elidurus was 
logged atte cite Alcluid by cause of solace and hunting. 
* 5*3 Lr>. Blknkhs Froiss. 1 . exxv. 150 The kynge made 
none assaut, bycause of the&parynge of his people. 

to. For the sake of not ; for fear of. 

147085 Malory Arthur (1817) II. 453 By cause of 
brekyugc of myn avowe, 1 pray yow all lede me thyder. 
+3. Followed by to with inf. ■* Jn order to. Obs. 
* 5*3 l‘ D * Bkrnkrh Froiss. 1 . ccxxxix. 346 By cause to gyue 
cusample to his subgettes. . he caused (lie. .erle of Auser to 
be putie in prison. 1546 Langlly Pot. I ’erg. De Invent. 1. 
xv. 28a, Anthmetike was imagvned by the Fheniciuus, be- 
cause to vtter theyr Merchaunuyse. 

B. cottj. [from A 1 .] 

1 . For the reason that ; inasmuch ns, since. {For 
formerly sometimes prefixed.) 
c 1386 Chaucer Frnnkl. Prot. 8 By cause 1 am a burei 
man . . Huue me excused of my rude speche. 1477 PasUm 
Lett. 704 III. 186 Putt hym away by cause he is daungerous. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 147 For bicause I was in her 
presence, 1 toke acquaintaunce of her excellence. 1506 
Tindalk John xvi. 4 These thinges sayde I not. . be cause 
[1534 because] I was present with you. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 


Dudley in Fort esc. Papers 17 Noyau I so vaine.. bycause 
1 am not worth so much. 177/ Junius Lett, xlviil 053 
Their will must be obeyed ; not because it is lawful and 
reasonable, but because it is their will. 1857 Huckik 
Civiiis. I. x. 6x6 We wonder because we are ignorant and 
w*e fear because we are weak, 
ta. With the purpose that, to the end that, in 
order that, so that, tnat. Obs. (Common diaL) 


1485 Caxton Parts 4 Told to hys fader, .by const he 
ahold, .doo that which he wold requyre hym. i3o6Tindalb 
Matt, xil 10 They axed him . . because [other versions 
4 that '1 they might acusc hym. aflat Burton A nat. Met. 
11 l iu iv. i. u6sr) 535 Anointing the doors and hinges with 
oyl, because they should not creak. 1656 H, More Autsd. 
Atk. 11. ix. (171a) 67 The reason why Birds are Oviparous is 
because there might be more plenty of them. 

^1 Used substantively . 

1798 Bailey s. v., 4 Because’ is a Woman’s Reason. *•75 
A. Swinmouhnk Put. Logu 1 6* Our 4 whys and our 4 Lo- 
calises ’ are obliged to stop. 

il Be:OOabu < nga. Bot. [med.L , f. Ger. back - 
b tenge, f. bach brook 4- bungt OIIG. bungo ‘bulb, 
swelling' (Grimm).] A plant growing on the water’s 
edge; the Brook limb {Veronica beceabunga). 

1706 Phillips, Becabunga, the Herb Sea-purslain, or 
Brooklime. 1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 673 Antiscorbutic 
plants, such as rnchlearia, . . becca bunco. 

|| Beooa*ooia (lickkn’ttjfa). [It J A woodcock. 

1855 Browning Piet. Flor. in Men 4 Worn. II. 47 Fine 
as the beak of a young bcccaccia. 

II Beooafloo (bekkal/"kp). Forms: 7 9 beoco- 
flgo, 7 beoohaflgge, 8-9 beooafloa, 8 beooi- 
figo, 9 beoafioo, -oa, becoaflgue, 7- becoa- 
floo. [It. ; lit. * fig- pecker/ f. hect are to ]>eck 4 
Jico fig.] A name given in Italy to small migra- 
tory birds of the geniiB Sylvia, much esteemed as 
dainties in the autumn, when they have fattened 
on figs and grapes: they are identified with the 
Biitish Pettychaps and Blackcaps. 

1601 Burton in I^nmb Cur . Fragtu . 11893) 574 Beccaftcos 
which men in Sussex eat. 1708 W. King Cookery (1807) 
81 Quails, beialigoes, ortolans, were sent To grace the 
levee of a gen’rart tent. 173a Pope I/or. Sat. 11. ii. 39 
Children sacred held a Martin s nest. Till Becca-ficos sold so 
dev’lish dear. 1817 Byron Heppo xliii, I also like to dine 
on becafiius. 1835 E. J ks.sk Gleaning* Nat. Hist. Scr. ill. 
77 The HbCi.afno annually visits the lig orchard near that 
place [Worthing]. 1861 Miss Beaufort Egypt. Sepul. 1 . 
vii. 144 Delicious little beccafigues, of which a hundred 
may be shot in one tree. 

t Be’OOO. Obs. [a. It. becco goat ] A cuckold. 

*604 Maks ion Malcontent iv. 30 Duke, thou art a becco, 
a cornu to. P. flow? Al. Thou art a cuckold. 1603 Mas- 
singer Bondman 11. iii, They’ll all make Sufficient beccos, 
ami with their biow-anllcrs Hear up the cap of maintenance. 

Beconse, beohained, bcchalk, etc.: sec III-. 

II Bechamel (brjnmel). Cookery. Also 8 
bishemel. [Named alter the inventor, the Manptis 
dc Bechamel, steward of Louis XIV.] A kind of 
lint- white sauce thickened with cream. 

1796 Mrs. Gi.asse ( oakery v. 44 Have ready a bishemel. 
1835 Beukpond Recoil. 95 The sautex and bechamels [were] 
beyond [iruisc. 

Bechance (b/,tj(rns). V. [f. Hr- 4 Chance v .] 

1 . intr. To happen, fall out, chance. 

1517 Knight in Pocotk Rec. Ref. I. xxviii. It may be- 
chance that the king . . may be right well content, a 1555 
Kiui.py ICks. 376 Ye do know a hat hath bechanced unto 
my brother. 1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 61 All happinesse 
bechance to thee in Millaine. 1814 Cary Dante’* InJ. iv. 
143 My words fall short ol what bechanced. 

2 . (with dative object) To befall (a person). 

1530 Tindalk Exp. * Notes (1849) 339 Let whatsoever 

rebuke tiechancc my brother. 1593 Shaks. L ucr. cxl, 
J^;t there bechance him pitiful mischances. 

t Bechance, adv. prop, phrase, [f. By prep. 
4 Chance sb ] By chance. 

* 54 B Grafton Hen. CHI, an. 14 (R.) At the last battayle 
..we bechatince lost our soucreignc lorde. c 1570 Scot. 
Poems xtth C. II. 334 Were not bechance he had a man. 

Beoharm (b/itja-jm), V. [f. Be- 4 Charm.] 
trans. To charm, to fascinate ; to hold by a charm 
or spell. Hence Beobanning ppl. a. 

1340 A yenb. 60 Hy becharmeh moche bane man bet 
he ylefh ham. 1616 Beaum. Ik Fi- Laws of Candy v. j. (R.) 
My reason long Hath been becharm’d. 1638 Ford Fancies 
iv. i, The paradise of my becharming thoughts. 1883 Harped* 
Mag. Dec. 36/1 The forest where Merlin was bccharmed. 

Beohase, beohatter, beoheok, etc. : see Be-. 
Beche* [Etymol. uncertain : cf. F. bCuhe mat- 
tock.] [See quot.) 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms , Northnmbld. 4 Dnrh. 8 Beche (called 
by the workmen Bitih •• an instrument, .used in boring, fur 
the purpose of extricating the bottom poriiou of a broken 
set of bore-rods from a bore hole. 

I B 6 oh«-d e-mar (btf d> mp). [Fr. j lit. ‘ sea- 
spade.’] A marine animal, an echinoderm {Holo- 
thuria edulis), called also Trepang, Sea- cucumber. 
Sea-slug, eaten as a luxury by the Chinese, lienee 
a vb. To beche-dc-mcr. 

1814 Fi.inui-.hs Voy. Terra Austr. in Penny CycL XII. 
070/3 The bet he-de-mer, or sea-cucumber, which we had first 
seen on the reefs of the east coast. 1847 Carpenter ZooL 
1 1033 Those who go btHu-tie-ingr-ing, as the employment 
is commonly termed. 

Beohe, obs. form of Beech. 

Bechio (bc’kik, brkik), a. and sb. Med. ; also 

L 8 beoohiok, beohlck. [ad. F. bkhique, ad. 
bechicus, a. Gr. firjxmbf, i. cough.] 

A. adj. Tending to cure or relieve a cough. 

1678 Salmon Phamu Loud. vi. ii. 8x3 Bechick [prepara- 
tions], such as arc good against Coughs, Colds, Asthma’s. 

B. sb. A cough medicine. 

x 66 x Lovell Hist. A nun. +Mm. 359 The cough’s, .cured 
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by . . bee hick*. tr. Bemti't Merc. Comfit, xvu. 595 The 

Lunas smoothed end moiatned with ttecchicks. 
t Ba'Ohimlf o. Obs. « prec. adj. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Pisf. 86 Beehical confections. 
177s J. S. Le Bran's Observ. Snrg. led. 4) 107 Beehical 
Medicines, .to facilitate the Expectoration. 

Beohlgnoned, beohirm, beohirp, etc. ; tee Be-. 
Book (bek), sbA Forms: 3 toco, 5-6 bek, 6-7 
becke, 7 bake, 5- book. [a. ON. bekk*r (Du. 
Anvfr, Sw. buck), biook, rivulet OTeut. *bakki-z 
uiasc.; cognate with +baki-z t whence OE.b§re raasc., 

O.s. b*ki, MDu. bike, Du beck fern., and OHG. bah , 
mod.G. bach niasc., also fem. provincially. Gothic 
preserves 1.0 form of this word, which is also un- 
known beyond Teutonic.] 

1 . A brook or stream : the ordinary name in those 
parts of England from Lincolnshire to Cumberland 

, which were occupied by the Danes and Norwegians; 
hence, often used spec . in literature to connote a 
brook with stony bed, or rugged course, such as 
are those of the north country. 

a 1900 Cursor M. iGfttt.) 8946 Made a brig, Ouer a littcl 
becc [CM bum, 7 rin. r> uerel to lig. 1 1440 Promp. Pant. 
29 Bek watyr, rendyllc, riuutus , torrent. 1461 in Ripen 
Ch. Acts 341 Marking ton beck. 1538 Lkland I tin. 1 . 70 
There cuminith a very little Bek thorough the Toun of 
Northalverton . . communcly callid Sunnebek. 1610 Hol- 
ianii Camden's tint. 1. 72a Wandering becke* [printed 
beakes) and violent swift brookes. 1630 Sanderson 
Serm. 11.276 Shallowest becks run with the greatest noise. 
1691 Kay At. C ountr. ICds. iji A Beck, a Rivulet or small 
Brook. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc l 235, 1 have la.d me 
down .. asd watch'd The beck roll glittering to the noon- 
tide sun. 167a Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii. 369 Each gorge 
and valley has its beck. 

2 . 'The valley - bottom through which a beck 
flows: cf. Baciik. 

164a lb . st Farm. Books k 1856' 28 Keepe them Uhecp] to- 
ceaincr in some well fenced place, as the Briikc close, .the 
Newc Inlacke in the tuwue becke. 

Beck (bek), sb.- Forms : 4-6 bek, 5 beke, 
3- 7 becke, 6 bekke, 4- beok. [f. Beck v l ] 

1 . A mute signal or significant gesture, especially 
one indicating assent or notifying a command ; e.g. 
a nod, a motion of the hand or fore-finger, etc. 

138s Wyci.if Job xxvi. 1 j The pilcris of heuenc . . qtmken 
at Ins lx-k. , I 89 » Tkkvisa Barth . Be P. R. xvm. xlviiL 
(1405)809 Thysc ben acountcd touglesse : and vse signes 
anti heckcs in stede of spekynge. i486 Bk. St. A l bans D j. 
130a Arnold Chrvn. (1811 • 161 They w l a bek on thinge 
wyl affermr, and the nine streit wyl denye. 1908 Yono 
Juana 162 Giuins u becke with his head to his Shepherdesse 
111 token of thanks. 1635 Quarles Etubl. 1. xiii. (1718) 54 
If pltMhiirc beckon witfihcr balmy hand. Her beck’s a 
strong command. 1798 Dk Foe Syst. Magick 1. viL 204 
With a beck of the head or hand, as we beckon to servants. 
1862 T bench AJtrac. xxxii. 452 Armies of heaven, .whom a 
beck from Him would bring forth. 

2 . Hence, The slightest indication of will or 
command, and transf absolute order or control ; 
esp. in phrases To have at one's beck , to hang upon 
the bc(k of . to be at the beck and call of. 

a 1470 Tiitopt Caesar iii. (1530) 4 It should be ready at a 
beck. 1387 Myrr. Mag.. G. Cordila xxv, I had the BritayneS 
at what becke 1 wou d. 1633 Pauitt C hristianogr. 1x7 
Bound to your Holincssc, and wholly hanging upon your 
licrkc. 164a Rogers Bauman 229 His conversion brought 
the whole Towne into order under Gods becke. 1750 
Johnson Rambl. No. 74 P 7 He. .expects to find the world 
rolling at bis beck. 1875 McLaren Semi. 65 Christ's love 
is not at the beck and call of our fluctuating affections. 

3 . A gesture expressive of salutation or respect ; 
an inclination of the head ; an obeisance, a bow, 
a curtsey, a nod. Chiefly Sc. 

c 1375 YV yci.if Antecrist 149 Ne wi|> beckus, ne wik du- 

f 'urdes, as ypocritis usen. C1440 l' romp. Parv. 29 Bek, or 
owte. cotiquiniscio. r 1430 Henkyson AJor. Fab. 24 Wel- 
come. .{Quod hee) with many bingr and many becke. 1336 
Balk Tkre Larues 1470 As good is a becke, as is a dewe 
vow garde. 1537 Surrey in TottslCs Attic. (Arb.) a i8 With 
a beck full low he bowed at her feete. 1-1633 MiltcN 
II Allegro 28 Nods aud Becks and wreathed Smues. 1704 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. She right courteously 
Return'd a beck, c 1817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. III. 267 Ellen 
came into the parlour with a beck as quick and as low as 
that made by the water ouzel. 1863 Guo. Eliot Romola 
(1880) I. 1. vi. 84 He retreated with a bow to Romola and a 
beck to Tito. 

Book (bek), sb* dial. [In OE. becca ; cf. Pr. 
beca hook, perh. from Celtic root bacc-, cf. Ir. bacc 9 
bac (masc.) 'hook, crook/] An agricultural im- 

1 dement with two hooks, for dressing turnips, 
tops, etc. ; a kind of mattock. 
c 1000 AClfric Gloss, in Wulcker Foe. /to 6 Ligo, becca. 
1873 Parish Sussex Dial., Beck , a mattock. 1884 West 
Sussex Gas. 25 Sept. Turnip cutters, fold bars, becks. 

Beok (bek). sb.k [? corruption of Back sb$ ; 
but cf. Du. bekken , G. becken, basin.] A large 
shallow vessel or tub, used in brewing, dyeing, etc. 

i8a8 Hull Rockingham 14 June 84 '9 Three large guile 
tubs, several mash tubs and under becks* 

Beok (bek), v. Forms : 3-7 becke, 4-6 bekke, 
bek, 6 beake, (7 Sc. balk), 5- beok. [shortened 
form of Beckon v. (in ME. becni-en, bekn-en, 
btken-cn), the •on of the stem beken* being ap- 
parently taken as the infinitive ending, whence 
an assumed stem bek * ; the Promp. Parv. has 
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both bekn-yn and bek-yn f annuto’; cf. open, 
ope, etc.] 

1. intr. To make a mute signal, or significant 
gesture, as by nodding, shaking the fore-finger, etc. 

a 1300 R. R. Psalter xxxiv. 19 Whilk M hates me wil- 
fuIU, And beckes with Mr eghen lesti. vsj86 Ciiaucer 
Mane. T. 346 Spek nat, but with thyn heed thou bekke. 
*1460 Tonmeley M. 3x9. 1948 Hall Chron. 11809) 7°3 At 
the whiche wine menne becked and lyht men laughed, 
thynkyng great foly in his high presumpeion. i6sg K. 
Long Barclay' s Argents 1. ix. ea Secretly becking and 
winking on the Maids she bade them speake softlier. 18B4 
Woolnrr SilgHMs, Our sweetest hopes That ever beck with 
smiles of welcoming. 

b. tram. To express by a beck. 

s8es Clark Fill. Minstr. II. 7a While turning nods beck 
thanks for kindness done. 

2 . tram. (obj. orig. dative.) To make a mute 
signal to (a person, to approach) ; to beckon. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Aj b, With yowre hande or with 
yowre tabur styke, becke yowre hawka to come to you. 
>898 Shaks. John iii. iii. 13 When gold end siluer becks 
me to come on. 1609 Gaulk Pract . The. 305 Hee [Christ] 
bowes his Head; as though hee would becke us towards 
him. 1839 Bailey Festus (184S) 40/a The star Which beams 
and becks the spirit from afar. 

3 . intr. To make a sign of recognition, respect, 
or obeisance ; to nod, make a slight bow ; to 
curtsey. (Chiefly in Sc. writers.) 

>535 Stewart Cron. Scot . II. 37s And call him schir.bek- 
kanawith bayth his kneiu. X571 1 . Fortkscuk Forest Pref., 
Verses, Beake, then, and bowe thee lowe. 1686 G. Stuart 
Joco-Ser. Disc. 50 She Uighly balking made her honour. 
171a Arruthnot John Bull ti7S5» 5*» Imun stand becking 
and binging. 1677 H. Page Be Quincey I. viiL 156 Two 
philosophers beckuig and bowing to each other. 

Beok, -ed, -er, obs. forms of Beak, -ed, -er. 

Be’oker, beokot. dial. Sea- bream, braize. 

1600 Carrw Cornwall 390 Of flat (fish there are] Brets, 
Turbets. .Becket, Haddock, &c. x88o T. Couch E. Cemw. 
Gloss., Becker, a species of bream, Spams p agrus . 

t Beoket, sb± Obs. rare. (See auot.) 

1339 98 [in Rogers Agr/c. 4 Price 1 «i866) I. xxiL 580 Wo 
find purchases of silk on behalf of the warden of Merton. 
These purchases are called 'bcckets* or 'begens.' Three 
begens or beckets were equal in quantity ana price to the 
amount ordinarily used fur lining the summer robes of a 
great person.] 

Becket (be'ktt), sb . 2 Miaul. [Etymology un- 
known. Du. bogl, bocht 'bend' of rope, has been 
suggested. Falconer Did. Marine , thought it 
* probably a corruption of bracket.*] 

A simple contrivance, usually a loop of rope 
with a Knot on one end and rye at the other, but 
also a large hook, or a wooden bracket, used for 
confining loose ropes, tackle, ropes, oars, spars, 
etc. in a convenient place, and also for holding or 
securing the tacks and sheets of sails, and for 
similar purposes. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789^, Beckets are either 
large hooks, or short pieces of rope, with a knot on one 
end and an eye in the other, or formed like a circular 
wreath; or they are wooden brackets. 1830 Marryat 
King's Own xxx, A pistol stuck . . in a becket at the side 
of the boat, c i860 H . Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 45 Bunt 
beckets are sewn on the after part of the sail. 

Becket (bc-ket), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
fasten or secure by beckets ; to furnish with beckets. 

1893 F. Cooper Pioneer xv. (1869) 66/2 , 1 lumt . .how a top- 
gallant-sail was to be beckcttcd. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxxiii. (1856) 29$ Preserved meat boxes .. ready strapped 
and becketed inautice for trunk-handled). 

Becking 1 (be kiq), vbl.sb. [f. Beok vA + -ingL] 
The action of Beck v. 1 : a. Significant gesture, 
b. Nodding, bowing, obeisance, curtsey. 

>549 Udall Erasm. A Soph. 91 a, F.xcepte thei make much 
duukyng, stoopyng, beckyng. 1369 J. Sa[npord] Agrippa's 
Fan . Artes 134 Birdes flewe to him at his beckinge. 1583 
Stanyhurst / Eneis 11. (Arb.) 63 With mcnaciug becking. 

Beoklron, obs. form of Beak-ikon. 

Beokon (be k’n), v. Forms : 1 bleon-, b6cn-, 
bion-, bfon-ian, b6aon-an, 2-4 beon(i)-en, 3 
baBonl-en, 4-5 token, biken, 5 bekn-yn 
(? bekyn, toocyn), 6-8 beoken, 7 beoon, 5- 
beokon. [OE. blecnan OTeut. *bauknjan, f. 
baukno', in OE. blacn sign, Beacon ; cogn. w. OS. 
bdknian, OHG. bouhhanjan. botthnen . Also OE. 
Maenian, a later formation on the sb. : cf. ON. b&kna, 
and Beacon v.] 

1 . intr. To make a mute signal or significant 
gesture with the head, hand, finger, etc . ; now esp. 
in order to bid a person approach. 

e 950 Lind is/. Gosp. Luke i. 22 He was becnende 8mm. 
c 1000 Age. G. ibid., lie was bicniende him. c xx6o Hatton 
G. ibid., He wees beacniendc heom. c xaoo Ormin 993 Comm 
he sibbenn dt All dumb.. And toe to becnenn till pe folic. 
1388 Wycup Pt. xxxiv. 19 Aduersaries. .haten me with out 
cause, and bikenen with i^en. c 1440 Promp . Parv . 29 Bek- 
nyn, annuto. 1330 Palsgr. 444/9, I beckdn with the heed 
to gyve one wamynge ol a thynge. 1673 Hobbes Odyss . 
(1677) 959 Then to his son witn's eye he beckoned. 1719 
Db For Crusoe u 941 , 1 beckon'd with my Hand to him, to 
come back. i8u Ht. Marti nkau Bemerara viL ,89 He 
was about to beckon to his companion. 

+ b. To act as a beacon. Obs. rare. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 6037 Brode firis ft brem beccyn in 
be ost, That yebe freike in the fild his felow might know. 


2 . tram, (the object orig. dal. ; see sense 1) : To 
make a mute signal or significant gesture of head 
or hand to (a person), as commanding hit atten- 
tion or action, and esp. his approach ; hence, 
to summon or bid approach by such a gesture. 

k toooAn. G. Luke v. 7 His bicnodon hyra xelerao c si6o 
Hatton G. ibid., Htfo becneden heore xc-feren.l c xaoo 
Destr. Troy vn. 311a And ho. .beckonet nvtn boldly.. hia 
place to Remeve. c 14 so Generydes 11. 3827 With hir keirhe 
she bekenyd hym aside. 1604 Shaks. Otk. tv. i. 134 lago 
becons me : now he begins the story, sysa Strklk Sped. 
No. 498 P3 A lively young fellow, .beckoned a coach. 173a 
Swift Lett. 56 wka. 1761 VIII. 133 You may becken a 
blackguard-boy under a gate. 1816 J.Wilrqn City qf Plague 
1. iv. 138 He beckon'd me to ascend a cart. 

t b. To summon by a signal of any kind. Obs. 
isog Lay. 11038 He kite blaewen bemen and ba Booties 
bwcnien l isfo bannien J. 

f 8. intr . To nod ; to bow. Obs. Cf. Beok v. 3. 
1378 Lytb Dodoens 330 The flowers hang uppon tender 
stalkes, nodding or beckning downewardes. 

Beokon (be k’n), sb. [f. prec. vb. : of late form- 
ation.] A significant gesture of head, hand, etc* 
esp. one indicating assent or command. 

a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 693 iEshilus makes a 
sincere Beckon to a matter, a firm Oath. «8 it W. Taylor 
in Month. Mag. XLIII. 337 Their beckon intimates no 
ambush nigh. 1873 B. Taylor Baust II. 111. 204 Strong 
men obedient stand waiting his every beckon. 

Be'okoning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -ingL] 
The action of the vb. Beokon ;■* preceding. 

c 1380. $7 r Feruntb. 3577 pe frensche bonne, .made a beken- 
ynge to Richard, To take ys way fork rijte. 138s Wyci.if 
Gen. xlii. 6 At his bikcnyng 1*388 wille) wliete cornea weren 
soldo to the peplis. c 1430 Bk. Curtasye S49 in Babses Bk. 
(1868) 306 Hckenyng, fynguryng non thou use. ids J. 
Heywuod Prov. 4 T.pigr . (1867)61 Before I was wedded.. 
I made recknyng. To make my wyfe boow at euery beck- 
nyng. s8s8 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 113 Incited by capri- 
cious beckoning?. 

Be ckoningp ppl. a. [-ino 2.] Making mute 
signs of assent, invitation, etc. ; signalling. 

1637 Mil-ion Comws 205 A thousand fantasies. .Of calling 
shapes, and Iwckoning shadows dire. 183s Turrsn Preverb. 
Philos. 270 Many lovers . . follow her beckoning finger. 

Beolad, pa. pple. of Beolotue. 

Beolag, variant of Beoloo. 
t Beola'm. v. Obs. or dial. [f. Be- 4 Clam.] 
trans. To beefog with anything clammy or sticky. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sew. 77 Angela, .being no wayes 
beclam'd with body as to ubiety or whereness. 1864 Atkin- 
son Whitby Gloss. , Bet tamed, splashed or bemired. 

Beol&mour, beolang, beolart, beolatter, to- 
oloak, etc. : see Bk- pref. 
t Becla'p, V. Obs. In 4-5 by-, 5 6 toclappe. 
[f. Be- + Clap.] To catch or lay hold of suddenly. 

c 1386 Chaucer 2 nd Bonnes T. 9 He. .continuelly us way* 
teth to byclappe. 1330 Palsgr. 443/1, I boclappe or be 
troppe, or take in a snare. 

Beclaw (b/klg ), v. [f. Be- 4 4 Claw.] tram. 
To scratch or tear all over with claws or nails. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mer. 1231 Croesus, .caught one 
of the nobles, .and within a fuller* mill all to beclawed and 
mangled him. s6oo Rowlands Roane 0/ C. 6 And with her 
Nailes be dawd Them cruelly. 

+ Becle pe, V. Obs. For forms see Clbpe v. 
[OE. becleop -cliep-, - clepian , i. Be- 44 cleopian, 
clypian to call, cry, Clepe.] 

1 . trans. To complain against ; to indict, accuse. 

c 1030 CnufsSec. Laws 0 98 I. 902 (Bosw.) ASIcere spsece, 
fie he sbr bedyped wra. c xaoo Trio. Cell. Hem. X73 Here 
owen sinnes hem biclepiefi. c 1300 Behet 365 That ot man- 
•la)t was Bi-cliped. 

2 . To call u]K>n, address, accost; with compl. 
to address as, call, name. 

c xaao Hah Msid. 33 Ilf bu ert feir & wifi glad chere bi- 
clepest alle feire. a ijbo Cursor M. 15323 Me yur maiater 
yte )>i -clcpc, And yur lauerd yee call. 

3 . To summon to a higher court ; absol. to appeaL 

xag7 K. Glouc. 471 Bote the erche bissope's court to ri)te 

him wolde bringe, lout he solde from him bi clupe biuore 
the Kinge. c 1300 Beket xox6 You bischops ich biclipie : to 
the Court of Home also. 

b. To appeal against, object to, disapprove. 
c 1300 Cast. Love 498 We be-depeb |>e dom for-bi- 
Beolip (b/kli’p), vA arch. For forms see 
Clip. [OE. beelyppan , f. Be- x 4 clyppan to clasp, 
embrace ; see Clip v.] 

tl. trans. To fold in the arms, embrace, clasp. Obs. 
c xoco Ags. Gosp . Mark ix. 36 pa nam be anne cnapan.. 
he bine bed y pie. cxaao Ureisen in Cott. Hem. oox Hire 
leoue child for to bi-cluppen. 1997 R. Glouc 469 Hii custe 
horn ft bi dupte. 1393 Gower Com/. II. 05 Whan 1 may her 
bond beclippe. 1474 Caxton Chesse 16 Her right arme shal 
beclyppe me. 1043 Hosn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. 
xx. | 999 Hugging, bedipping, and embracing her foster- 
child. 1669 J. Worudgk Syst. Agnc. (168c • 1 13 A Pear-tree 
. .as much as three Men, from hand to hand, could bedipi 
2 . To wrap round, enclose, encircle, surround. 

. Ags. Ps. cxix. 6x Me fyrenfulra focne rapes.. oft 
beclyptan. 1 1330 Arth. 4 Meri. 6x09 Of Sarrajitui gret 
throng, .hem bidepten in that place. tmTBEViSA Hsgden 
RolisSer. 1 . 59 Occean bydinpep al b« erp e about® as a gar* 
lond. 1494 Fab van vt. cxivliL 134 The WandaliB . . ap- 
prochid tne cytie . . and it enuyroned, or beclypped with 
a strong® siege. 1341 R. Copland Gqyden’i Quest. Ckirnrg. 

I tij so, The muscles and cordes . . beclyppeth all the 
ioynt of the bone called vlna. x6oe Warner Alb. Eng 
xiii. lxxviii. (x6xa> 323 Yeat Sea the Earth, the Aier them 
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klh, the sick be-dcaps them a JL t%u Singleton Virgil 
II. tai The flood . . bedipe. and whirls The booming rock* 


1 8 . To include, comprise, comprehend, contain. 
€ ago Hold Meid 19 pe nehscipe of j» mcde M tis ilko 
lot wordes biduppcn abuten. IM) Gower Con/. II. >94 
He wolde embrace All that this wide world bedippeth. 
f 4 . To lay hold of, seize upon, grip ; to catch, 
overtake, lit. and Jig. Obs . 

€ ijSoWyclif Whs. ii&o) 4 69 Pe pope will becUppe worldly 
worchip. ijfla — /ia v. 39 He duu. .holden toe prei, and 
Mclippen, and ther ahal not be that delyuere out. lift 
Caxto* Vitas Pmtr. (W. de W. 1495 ) u. x 8 o tyx He tokehia 
waye . . but was beclypped of the nyghte. 1499 Festival! 
( 1515 ) 17 b, A grate black# loode . .had beclypped his fadera 
herte. 1597 Tusasa Hush* 11878 ; #34 Get euer before haode 
• . least winter beclip thee. 

t b. To curdle (milk). 06s . Cf. catch, 
c 1400 Maundev. se Take alao a drop# of Bawme. and 
put it in to a Diache, .with Mylk of a Goot ; and jir it be 
aaturelle Bawme, anon it wole take and beclippe the Myth. 

Boolip ( bfklip), v. 2 [f. Bi- 1 + Clip t/.] tram . 
To dip- about, crop. 

1794 Martyn RonsseauTs Bot. xvL ao 7 Alaternna, formerly 
So anorn and beclipped in hedges, 
t Beolippuig, vbl. sb7[ f. Bkclip vX] Embrace. 

>94° Ayenb. 9 6 pet word is work aae mochc sue a beclep- 
pjnge oflove. r 14 M Wveur (rm ilvl 19 (MS. C.i 11449 


noocK Repr. il n. 971 An handling or a biclipping. 
BftOlog (bfklpg), v. ; also 4 biolag, 5 byolag. 
[f . Be- 4- C loo.] tram . To encumber with a sticky 
substance ; hence Beologgod ppl. a. 

€ Bjfe Ament. Sir Gaauayne in, Al Vidagged in clay, till 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 98 They were byslabbed and by- 


dagged to their eras. 157I Gorgious Gallery lament. , Thy 
loving mate, Whom thou hast left becloggea now, in most 
unhappy state. xftaB Bails Microcosm, a. 13 A miry way, 
where the spirits, are beclog’d. b 866 J. Roes Virgil 195 At 
eve returning, thighs bedugged with thyme, 
t Boolo’ftft, v. 06s. Forms: 1 booths -an, 
f-3 biolus-en, 4, 7 beolose. [Orig. OE. beclysan, , 
f. Be- 1 + clysan \ see Cluss ; subseq. changed to 
Close after Fr.] tram. To shut up or in ; to en- 
dose, imprison. Hence Beolo sing v 61. s6. 

c 1000 Ags. Got/. Luke iiL ao He be-clysde iohannem on 
ewearteme. xaog Lav. isoaj Sculden per swifte faate bi- 
duaen heom in ane castle, a isga Ancr. R. 108 pu uorsoke 
pane world i pine biclusinge. c xyeg Ceeurde L. 5 i8j Richard 
eeygh. .That the Sarexynes boost beclosyd is. *877 GiLfiu 
DmmcmoL (1867 ) 166 Bedosed in the mi[l)dhcad or God. 

Boolothe (bfklflwS), v. Pa. t. and pple. be- 
oiothod, beolad. [f. Be- 1 4- Clothe.] tram . To 
clothe about, cover with clothes. 

Meg Hawks Past. Pleas, xui. iit. Thy beaute. .becladde 
with cloth of pleasaunce. 1640 Fuller Joseph’s Coat (1867) 
■13 The night, with mourning weeds, the world boded. 
Iffjj R. Chandubi Trent. Greece (i8ae) II. 153 Enwrapped 
and bedotfaed in such a manner. It is Impossible to discern 
whether they are young or old. tflas Class ViU. Minstr. 
ott. L 106 Brown heaths be-dothad in ftuxa. 

Beolond (bfklaud;, V. Also 7 -olowd. [f. 

Be- 6 + Cloud.] 

X. tram. To cover or obscure with clouds (of 
vapour, smoke, etc.) ; to make misty or murky. 

sjjpS Sylvester Du Benias (1608)359 With a sable cloud 
Ofnomed locusu doth the sun becloud. 1636 R. Griffin 
la Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 5s These . . bedowd the asure 
sides. 1^34 Woodward Mollusca (1876) 13 The cuttle-fish 
escapes by . . beclouding the water with an inky discharge. 


2 . fig To make obscure ; to darken, to hide. 

■6x9 Downs Serm . Wks. 1839 VI. eo Howsoever the 
Understaadingbe Beclouded. 1781 Priestley Nat. 4 Rev. 
Relig. 1L 161 Beclouding and puszling the business. *876 
Gta Eliot Am. Der. II. six. 7 These fine words with 
which we fumigate and becloud unpleasant facta. 

Btolon ded, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Covered 
or beset with clouds ; made obscure, or gloomy. 

*3®i Sidney A sir. 4 Stella (T.) Woe Paintea in my b* 


r% K. Alfred Ores. tv- viii. | 3 Hannibal to ham lands 
becom. ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 109 Hwer bkomea bao pat 
4 tafla Gen, 4 Ex. 1744 To 8e munt gained he bi-cam. t igo 
Cursor M. 13748. 1479 Caxtom 3 mm os b, Where may 
I become for to hatte good conceytL sg» Bollenoen LHy 
v. (iSssi 450 They war becumin ouratne said moatank 
1331 Covxrdals Prom. svH. 8 Where so cner he becometh 
he preeperath. >594 Mountain in Strype Reel Mem. HI. 
l. xxiv. 198 Knew not where to become that night. 16*9 
Bacon Ess. slv. (Arb.) 551 Houses so foil of Gmsee, that 
one cannot tell, where to become, to be ont of the Sunne. 
1737 Whiston Josephus’ Antic. vm.iU.{ a That they might 
become into one through another. 

t b. Where became it, is it became, etc / — * where 
went it, has it gone ’) are now expressed by what 
became of it, has become ofiti see 4. 


y wains 4 Goto. 1659 No man wist whor he bycome. 14(3 
Carton G. do la Tear xvi. as He asked bis wiff wber the 


tsfls Sidney A sir. 4 Stella (T.) Woe Painted in my be- 
clouded stormy bee. 1875 Hstra Organis. Daily L. 138 
Houses are constructed alter the same pattern, .for cloud- 
less and beclouded dis tricts. 

Baolout (bfklau* t), v . ; also 3 biolute. [f. Bb- 
+ Clout.] tram. To cover with a clout or cloth; 
to dress up ; chiefly fig. 

a xago Ancr. J?.ii6Pis nia nout naked schrift . .biclutepu 
hit nowiht. 1873 T. Cooper Farad. Martyrs (1877) too The 
mimesters who Declout themselves anew with rags of Rome. 

t Bgolampae, v obs. [f. Be- a 4 Clum(p)o 
v . ; cf. clamper, clumsy . ] tram. To benumb. 

sflxi Cores., Glacer . . to benumme, beclumpse. 160 
Urquhart Rabelais iil xxxi, Certain Drugs, .do. .benumb 
mortifie and beclumpse with cold the prolific Semence. 

Baon-ian, -on, obs. form of Beokoh. 

Beoobweb, beoollior, booolme, beoolour, 
booombod, beoomma, beoompass, etc. : see Be-. 

Baeoma (bfkirm), v. Pa. t. baoama ; Pa. pple. 
baooma. Forma as in Com : also in 16- 17th c. 
pa. t. and pa. pple. often beoomed, asp. in senses 
5-8 : see next word. Prefix in ME. also bi-, by-. 
[Common Teut. : OE. becuman to arrive, attain, 
happen, corresponding to OHG. biqutman , mod.G. 


ant. Ketaems. 94 Why should the wicked . . say. Whore is 
their God become? xfly6 Ariana ijj Where is become of 
this honour and this vertue? 

+ 2 . tramf. To come, in reference to time or 
state. Obs., or (with infinitive) arch. 

Beemmtf 931 Syppan niht becom. c 888 K. Alfred 
Sixth, xxx ix. | xi Oft becymp m Anweald pisse worulde 
to swipe godum monnum. a tugs Juliana ax Ich schai 
bliSe hicumen to endelme blisaen. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
431/1 Thenne the uyd Saynt. .became to al miner perfec- 
tion of lyf. 15x3-74 Dimm. Occur. 1 1833) 75 The said arch- 
biachupc . .become in the Quenis will, tgia Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. si# b, Why Diogenes first became to bee a philo- 
sophic!-. 1618 Bolton Flerus iv. iL 965 The whole World 
was now become to be held by three Princes. 1730 A. Gordon 
Mtrfeit Amphith. 345 The Senatorian Order . . became to 
have Seats in the Amphitheatre. x8efl Svo. Smith Eiem. 
Mor. Philos. (1850) 369 It becomes to be loved on iu own 
account 

tb. To come, in reference to origin. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9334 His moder. .was be -comen al o pair 
kin. Ibid. 10936 pis sachari . . Bccummen was o leui Bede. 
1606 G W[oodcocke] Hist. Jvstiue 137a, A country., 
wherof become the Kyuer ho called. 

1 3 . To come about, come to pass, happen ; to 
fall to one's lot, befall, a. with dative or to. Obs. 

cB8B K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix 1 9 Swahit hwilumgewyrp 
pact pmm godum becymp anfculd yfel. c 1M0 Gen. 4 Ex. 
3997 Wei m ich el sone is me bicumen. 1596 Laudkr Trac- 
tate (1864) z And quhat soli becum to KLyngis that con- 
tynewis in Iniquitie. 1695 Jennings Elite 147 What be- 
came this woman, when sne heard this news? 

t b. without construction ; often impersonally. 

c xeio Leg. Kath. 1563 Bicora [to] pat te king maxcnce 
moste fearen. c irngo Gen. 4 Ex. 1477 Quad esau, grot sal 
bi-cumen. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour V (j. It becam ones I 
that the good man made aemblaunt to goo oute. 1930 
Palsgr. 445/a It becometh, it happeneth, it channaeth. 

4 . Become of (after 1 what ) waa used formerly in 
sense of 1 come out cf, result from,' but has also 
taken the place of 1 where Is it become/ etc., in 
2 b , in reference to the later locality, position, or 
fate of a person or thing. 

1535 Cover dale Ex. xxxu. x We can not tell what is be- 
come [i|Ba Wvclif, what U befaliyn ; 1388 what befeldc] 
of this man Moeee. r6ox Shake. Twel. N. 11. ii. 37 What 
will become of this?.. My state is desperate, xflxx Bible 
Gen. xxxvii. ao We shall see what will become of his 
dreames. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ill 963 Nor do I know what 
It become Of him more than the Pope. 1707 Frbind Peter - 
bore's Cond Sp. an It is no Metter what becomes of the 
Town. 1790 Palet Horse Paul, Rom. ii. 18 [St. Paul] is 
telling what was become of his companions. 186a H. Spencer 
First Prime, il v. | 56 (1875) 183 What becomca of this 
element at either extreme ot the oscillation ? 

IL To come to be. (Closely related to sense 2.) 

5 . To come to be (something or in some state). 

+ a. with to, into. Obs. 

I 4x179 Lamb. Horn. «j To lure hit bi-kume8 of hwucha 
half so hit fallefk a xaco Prov. Alfred 383 in O. E. Misc . 
196 Werldes welpe schulle bl-cumen to nouhte. 1*1309 St. 


bekommen, Du. bekomen, Goth, biquimem, f. bi- Be- i 
- p quintan, ia ;OE. cuman, to Com. With the 
development of 1 senses 5, 6, cf. Fr. dsvenir ; with 
that of 7 cf. L. conuenire, Gr. epoafreuv.] 

I. To come, come about. 

+ 1 . intr. To come (to a place), to arrive ; pairing 
In later use into * betake oneself go/ Obs. 


III. To agree or accord with; suit, befit grace. 

7 . tram. To accord with, agree with, be suitable 
to ; to befit (object orig. dative). 

•n|i Juliana 7 He wes freo boren, and bam waMe bl- 
cumen a freo borea burde. 1984 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. 
(Paifr.) i. 91 ITiey should doe such things aa becommed 
their shape. 1998 Shaes. Merck. V. v. 57 Soft stllnes and 
the night Become the tutches of sweet harmonic, adsi 
Bible Heb. vii. 96 Such an high Priest became ve. — Prov. 
Evil 7 Excellent speech becommeth not e foole. 1793 De 
Fob Col. Jack • 1840) 171 A book would become bis hands 
better than a hoe. a 1778 Anted. IV. Pitt (1791) III. 99 A 
tone of modesty . . would become them better. 18x0 Words w. 
Sonn. Liberty 11. xxv, A garland . . Becomes not one whose 
father is a slave. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby il ii. 6a He had 
tliat public spirit which became his station. 

8. impers. {now usually with it). 

+ ft. {absof , with to, for. or clause.) To be con- 
gruous, appropriate, fitting. Obs., replaced by * it 
u becoming/ 

0179 Lamb. Horn. 49 Nu bi-come8 hit.. to nwHchen 
cristene monne . . to halt^cn pc one dei. 097 R. Glouc. 
36 Dop hem alle wel an horse, as a kyng bi comep to. 1393 
Lancl. P. PI. C. iv. s66 Hyt by-cometh lor a kyng. .To jeve 
men mede. 1939 Covkrdale a Mace. xil. 14 Speakynge soch 


196 Werldes welpe schulle bl-cumen to nouhte. rizog St. 
Kenelm 199 in E. E. P. (1869) 51 To a litel fo)«l he DicoRS. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A I, The . . myrthe was soone 
fiille doune and . .become in to grate trystesee. 1697 Howell 
Londinop. 51 The rest of the ground is become into smal 
tenements. 1683 Evelyn Hut. Relig. (1850) II. s8 The 
Church of God, being now become, from a private family.* 
to a great and numerous nation. 

b. with subst. or adj. complement. 

c X173 Leunb. Horn. 47 pa biuom his licome swifie feble. 
c xaoo T rin. Coll. Horn. 9 1 And pus bicam ura lafdi mid childe. 
r 1390 Will. Palermo 881 He cast al his colour and bicom 
pale. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. V. lxii. (149s) *78 
Goddis sone bycame man and dwellyd among vs. >483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 135/4 So wyse a man is such a foie De- 
comen. 1999 Compl. Scot, a The vniuemal penil ar be cum 
distitute of mstice. 16x1 Bible Gen. xix. r6 Hia wife looked 
backe . . she became a pillar of salt. 1849 Bacon Ess. 
(Arb.) 479 Their Boughs were beoommen too grast 1717 
Lady M. W. Montaoob Lstt. II. ihi 30 The asmadt, or 
Turkish veil, is become. . agreeable to me. 1774 Cnsstxrf. 
Lett. I. xx Unfortunately Tor her, she became tn love with 
him. 18x0 Henry Elem. Chem. <1640* 1 1. 699 When . . more 
largely diluted with water, It becomes hot. 1848 Macaulay 
Hut. Eng. 1. 4 When first they UEeame known to the Tyrian 
mariners. 1878 Grbbm Short jHlst. vL f 4. R98 Florence., 
became the home of an intellectual RenvaL 
6. To come into being or existence. 

1998 Sylvester Du Barteu t. L (1641) x/a In the Instant 
when Time first became. iM Hamertom IntelL Life il 
H. 58 The powers given us by Nature are little mors than a 
power to become. 


wordet aa it becommeth not. 1989 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 
(Arb.) 95 It became that the nigh mysteries of the sods 
should be reuealed and taught. 1901 Shake, x Hen. VI, v. 
iiL 17 Set this Diamond safe, .ns it becomes. 

b. with object, (orig. dative ) To befit; to be 
proper to or for. 

a use Juliana 97 Wel buamefl pe to boon and biluinefl 
[v.r. bicumed] to beo streon of a swuch strunde. e 1340 
Beket 1179 Uvcie Bicom him to gon afote. u8e Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxliv. 195 To play with tenys ballet become 
hym better. >941 Barnes wks. 11573' l 9 * h had becommed 
them a great deale better, to haue punished their aeruanL 
*877 Houmbmed Chron. III. 11W1 We haue begun, as be- 
commed vs. 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship 17 Gravely, bs 
becommeth the word of God. 1661 Marvf.ll Cs*r. xxviii. 
Wks, 1879-5 II. 66 There are nakednesses which it become •* 
us to cover. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. xxxvi. 976 It 
becomes men .. to make provision for rectifying their 
mistakes. x8a6 Scott in Lockhart 118391 VIII. 930, I 
thought it became me to make public how far 1 was' con- 
earned. * a6 ». Freeman Norm. Long. HI. xii. 95 He was 
fonder of hunting than became an Archbishop. 

9 . Hence, To look well (on or with), to set out. 
t ft- absol. To look well (i. e. in ks place) ; to 
be comely or becoming. Obs. 

f 1300 Beket S351 Wel bicom die brighte gold, upon the 
rede biod. 

b. Said, esp. of an accessory, property, attri- 
bute, quality, or action, suiting or gracing its owner 
or subject. At first with an adv. {well, etc.), but 
afterwards also without one. 

• 13x4 Guy Warw. 4 The kirtel bicom him swithe weL 
c 1400 A. Davy Dreams 11 A Coroune of gold Bicom hym 
weL 1580 Puttknham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 097 Nothing in 
the world could worse haue becomen them. x6o« Sh \kh. 
Mach . 1. iv. 7 Nothing in his Life became him. Like the 
leauing it 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. i. 940 Blunl- 
nesse of speech hath becom'd some, and made them more 
acceptable. 1716 Addison Drummer n. i, Her Widow’s 
weeds became her. x8r4 Coi.kkiduk Aids Reft 53 bo 
anxious to have their dress become them. 

0. Of a person : To grace or adorn his surround- 
ings, place, or position, to occupy or wear with 
fitting grace. 

1996 Shake Tam. Shr. n. 960 Did euer Dian ao become a 
Groue As Kate this chamber? 16x0 — Temp. in. ii. 112 She 
will become thy bed. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 1 . vi. 
169 Which place he became well X713 Steele Gttardtan 
No. 91 P 7 A graceful man . . who became the dignity of bis 
function. 

d. Hence, To look well in (a dress, etc.). 
x86o Marvell Corr. iii. Wks. 1879 5 11 . 19 The youth of 
your own town.. become their arms much better than any 
soldiers. 1790 Johnson Reunbl. No. 75 P 9 The splendour 
which I became so well 1874 Helps Sot. Press, l 93 She 
with her dark hair did most become that yellow gown. 

t Beoo med, ppl- a. Obs. rare - l . [f. Bkcome 
( sense 8) + -rd 1 .] Befitting, becoming. 

150B Shaes. Rom. 4 JuL iv. £ 96, 1. .game him wliat be- 
corned Loue I might. 

p Became in Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 66, may perh. be equal to 
becomed : but it may also, of course, be the pa. t. of tne vb. 
f Becomely, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : 2-3 
biouxnelfo, -Hob; adv. bioumeliohe. [f. Be- 
come + -ly .1 A. adj. Becoming, fitting, acceptable. 

c 1x79 Louie. Horn. 199 Him |nihte blcumeuc bet we weren 
. .alesede. c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn, 197 Swo pit he was bi- 
cumelich to his wuninge. 

B. adv. Becomingly, properly, 
c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 9 we gon a dal bicumeltche. 
t Bftoomeneftft. Obs. rare-*, [f. become pa. 
pple. -f- -vni.] -Becoming ness. 

1898 Du Gard Gate Lad UnL ft 873. 187 You may bee 
•domed, .with bashful ness, .becomness. faithfulness. 

Becoming (bfkwmiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bboomx v .1 

1 . The action of befitting or gracing ; that which 
befits or graces, rare. 

e xftoo Shako. Sense. 150 Whence hast thou this becomming 
of things ill. x8o6 Shake. Ant. 4 CL 1. iil 96 My becom- 
mings kill bm { when they do not Eye well to you. 

2 . A coming to be, a passing into a state. 

1893 RoBxmsoN Boms. Ser. nu xi. 139 Everything elm Is 
In a state of beoomlng, God Is in a state of Being. x8te 
Fusey Min. Proph. 6x3 Our life ie a ' becoming nuher than 
a simple ‘ being. 

lWIBlifat,#* [f. m prec. + -mo*.] 
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1 . Befitting, evitable, bating graceful fitness, 
iflfi Sc. Mcir.Pa. cxxxTti. i Hew good a thing It Is and 

bpw becoming well x|88 Bm&m, L. L. L. it« i €y Within 
the limits uf becoming mirth. x686 W. oa Britain a //mm. 
PrueL 1 4. 19 Let your Behaviour, like your Garment! be., 
fit and becoming. 1711 Guardian No. 1P1 Coming up to 
town in a very becoming periwig, xfigg Hr. Martins a u 
Cum. 4 - Ptm.rU i. 4 He spoke with becoming indifference o I 
all meaner accomplishments. 

2 . The becoming \ a. that wbidx is befitting or 
proper; decorum. 

ififi Realities 0/ Life 007 Some of whom . . study the he* 
coming in their own persons. xflfS Macaulay Hist . Eng. 
1 L 540 Selfcommand and a fine sente of the becoming, 
b. that which is coming into existence. 

Furrier Inst. Metaph . xvu. xviL 349 The usual 
ym for this was the Becoming (rb yt^iror), dial is, 
1 existence. 


Bfcomillgly, wdv ft prec.+-LY.] In a be- 
coming manner ; befittingly ; with graceful fitness. 

sfio4 Hevwood Guneuk. 111. 131 Her nose somewhat (but 
most becomminglie) hooked, afipf Kettle well CcmA. 
Persecuted 145 To act . . in all things, wisely and becomingly. 
1884 Black lud. Saaks, xiii, She was becomingly dressed. 
Beeouungnoil (b/kirinignts). [f. as prec. + 
-vgas.J The quality of being becoming ; fitness, 
suitability; graceful propriety or fitness. 

ifigj W. Dillingham in Sir F. vert's Comm. Pref. A lv. 
The oecomingness of the stile did much effect me. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (169a) 9x4 A kind of Congruity or Be- 
comingness on God's part so to do. 1866 Felton Anc. 4 
Mod. Greece I. i. 983 A propriety and becomingnew of de- 
meanour. 1676 Miss Vongb Womankind xv. xx6 Taking 
questions of complexion and becomingness into account. 

+ Bocomse, v. Obs. rate- 1 , [f. lto~ + COMBK, 
syncopated for commence .] To begin, commence. 

c ijco Will. Paterae 9533 pc kolieres bi komsed to karpe 
kenefy i-fere. 

Beooom, beooat, becovot. beooward : see Bk. 
Bacon, -age, obs. f. Beckon, Beacon, -aok. 
tBeOOTer, v. 06s . [f. Bk- + Cover v.] trans. 
1 To recover. 

E. E. A llit. P. B. 1397 pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er 
his carp bi he laste. 

2 . 1 o cover over. 


1 13x5 Coer de L. 3925 Alle becoveiyd wer feeldcs and 
pleyr.es With knyghtes. 1394 Carkw Tasso (1881) 6j That 
great one scene with blacke becouered so. 

Beoram, boorampoun, beorave, beorawl, be- 
orima, beorimaon, beoripple, beoroak, be- 
erowd, bsorush, beorust, beory, etc. : see Be-. 

Becripple tb/'kri-p’U, v. [f. Be- 1 or 5 + 
Cripple.] To make lame, to cripple. 

1660 H. Mohr Myst. Godl. vi. xix. 977 Those who you do 
bedwarfe and becripple with your poisonous medicines. 
1735 Bp. Warburton Lett. <cd. Parr 1809; 180 Bringing 
himself dewn tc a lame becrippled world 

Becrofl* ( bfkr/l s), v. ff. Be- 4 Cross.] trans . 
To mark with the sign of the cross ; to surround 
or decorate with crosses. Hence Beorosaed ppl. a. 

1365 Galfikll Anno. Treat . Crosse (1846) 79 Your spiri- 
tual fathers, all to becrossed about their beds. 1981 in 
Confer, iv. (15841 Z iii, Campion hecroased himsclfe on the 
forehead. 1799 W. Taylor Month. Mag. VII. 139 A be- 
cross'd, behlebt . . bag of holy sackcloth. tS8o Bloc lew. A/mg. 
Feb. 94 j Officers much bc-mcdalled and much be-croased. 

Beorown (bfkruun), v . [f. Be- a 4 * Crowe v.] 
To crown. 


1583 Stanyiiumst A ends 111. (Arb.' 87 Father Anchiaes a 
gootd bcul mussye becrowning. 1800 W. Taylor Month. 
Mag. VIII. 806 The cool And shadowy forest, which be- 
crowns the isle. 1890 Lynch Thee. Tnn. viii. 145 Gabriel, 
perhaps, .disports himself, .bccrowned with roses. 

Becudgel (bfku dgel), v. [f. Be- 4 Cudgel v.] 
To cudgel soundly. 

Itti G. Flktciirr A’ uses Comment. (1836) 67 You shall see 
..their shinnes thus becudgelled and bebasted every morn- 
ing. xt8x A. Duffikld Qhijt. 34 To think I will return to 
mine (home] until 1 have becudgelled Don Quixote, is vain. 

Beouffed. beoumber, bsourry, beourse, be- 
ourtaln, b ©cushioned, b^cut, etc : see Be- prefc 

Beoum, -in, -oummen, obs. ff. Become v. 

Beoure, obs. var. of Beaker. 

Becnrl (bfkfril), v. [f. Be- 4 Curl vi] To cover 
or deck out with curls. Hence Beourled ppl. a. 

16x4 SvLVKsrxR Bet Hu Ha's Rescue v. sox Judith .. Be- 
curles her Tresses. s6s4 Milton Paraph. Ps. cxiv. To hide 
his frost-becnrled head. 18x4 Miss Mitford Village Set. 1. 
(1863) K* Miss Phccbe . . is said to have becurled . . herself 
at least two tiers higher, i860 A. Windsor Etkica vii. 35a 
Questions.. discussed by becurled young decltiimers, 

Beowathe, obs. form of Bequeath. 

Bad (bed), s 6 . Forms : (1-2 bed(d), 3 bsed, 
3 6 bedd, 5*7 bedde, (4 bidd, 3-7 bode, 6 
beed), 3- bed. [Com. Teut.: OE. bfda, byd, ncut., 
OS. bed , MDn. bedde, bed, bet, Du. bed , OHG. 
belli, MHG. belle, bet, mod.G. belt, Goth, badi 
(gen. badjis ) OTeut. *bad/o-(m) neut. ; efi ON. 
Mr, masc. OTeut. *badJo-». Referred by Franck 
with some probability to Aryan • bhodh *, whence L. 
fod(i- to dig, as if ong. * s dug out place,* a ‘lair* 
of beasts or men: but this primitive notion had quite 
disappeared in Teutonic, in which the word had 
only the two senses * sleeping-place of men * and 
garden-bed*: it is uncertain whether the latter 
came independently from the root idea of • dig,' 


or whether it was a transference from a bed for 
sleeping, with reference to its ihape or purpose.] 
X. The sleeping* place of men or animals. 

L .A permanent structure or arrangement lor 
sleeping on, or for the sake of rest. In some form 
or other it constitutes a regular article of house- 
hold furniture in civilixed life, as well as part of 
the equipment of an army or expedition. It consists 
for the most part of a sack or mattress of sufficient 
size, stuffed ‘with something soft or springy, raised 
generally upon a 1 bed-stead* or support, and 
covered with sheets, blankets, etc., for the purpose 
of warmth. The name is given both to the whole 
structure in its most elaborate form, and, as in 
'feather-bed,* to the stuffed sack or mattress which 
constitutes its essential part. (A person is said to 
be in bed, when undressed and covered with the 
bedclothes.) 

c 999 Will in Cod. Dipl. VI. 139 An bedreaf cal ffm t Uf 
inura bedde gebyreff. c moo Ags. Gesp. John v. 8 Aria : 
nim bin bed fcufio Hatton G. bedd] and go. M09 I. ay. 
6701 pe king Iasi in his bedde lingo bedde]. a 1300 Cursor 
Al. 1939a He suld him mak a treen bedd \Fairf. MS. a 
bed of tree]. ( 1300 57 . Brandon 195 Bedde* ther were al 
3 are y-maked. 138a Wycuf Mark iL 9 Kyse, take thi bed 
and walke. *1400 Destr. Troy xxix. 11933 Bueme* in hor 
bednes britnot nil naked 1414 E. E . Wills (x88a> 57* 1 wul 
hat ilk of my said childre houe a bed. hat is to lay, cotier- 
lide, tnpite, blankettis, too peyre Hchetm, matros, and canvnx 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlii. 977 He wxh in hi« lied and 
a alcpc on a fethyr bedde. X560 Hkywoou Prov. 4 Eptgr. 
(1867) s6 In house to kepe housholdr, whan folki wyll nceilio 
wed, Mo thyngi belong, than foure bare legs in a bed. 16x1 
Bihue z Sam. xix. 15 Bring him vp to me in the beddi:. 
1648 Jrnkyn Blind Guide iv. 114 Soil id matter kidgeth in 
hie great booke of word*, ax a childe of two days old in the 

J reat bed of Ware. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 

, xv. 5t, I carried my own bed with me. 1761 Stkrnr 
Tr. Shandy II. xxix. 142 An old. .chair, .stood at the bed'* 
head. 185s Tennyaom May Queen iii. 23 Sit beside my bed, 
mother. 

b. Often used somewhat elliptically for the use 
of a bed for the night, the condition or position of 
being in bed, sleeping in bed, the time for sleeping, 
etc. Cf. also the phrases under 6. 

1474 Ord. R. Nousch. 28 Make him joyouse and merry 
towardes his bedde. s6M Pki-ys Diary xg Aug., Wc be- 
gan both to be angry, and so continued till bed. 1769 Wxr- 

i.ky Jml. 19 Apr., Archdeacon C e . . desired 1 would 

take a bed with >•«. «•« Ford Handbk. Spain | x. ao The 
traveller should immediately on arriving Recure his bed. 
1874 Hlackix Self-Cult. 50 Let a man walk for an hour be- 
fore bed. 1B79 M. Patiison Milton 151 Bed, wiih its 
warmth and recumbent posture, he found favourable to com- 
position. 

O. Bed ami board \ entertainment with lodging 
and food. Of a wife : full connubial relations, as 
wife and mistress of the household. 

c 1403 York Manual (x88x 1 Pref. 16 Here I take he N. to 
be my wedded wyfe, to hald and tc haue at bed and at 
horde, for fayrer for laythcr, for better for wen. .till ded us 
depart. 1596 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. ft She [should be] rc- 
ceivd againe to bed and bord. 1756 C. I.ucas Ess. Waters 
III. 17 There is no city, .better supplied for drr«w, carriage, 
bed and Imard. 1803 Galt Entail 1 1 . xv. 135 What . . was 
due for tied and board. 1868 Browning Ring £ Bk. 11. 1287 
Pompilia sought divorce from bed and board. 

d. Jiff. The 'sleeping-place* attributed to things 
personified ; that 00 which persons figuratively 
‘ repose.* 

a 1600 in foot Gems of Song fi86^ 3 The merrie home 
wakes up the tnome 'To leave his idle bed. 1817 Jar. Mii 1. 
Brit. India II. iv. viii. 985 The treaty with Hyder was the 
bed on which the resentments of the Directors sought to 
repose. 1861 Geo. h mot Silas M. 74 The money. . ’ull be a 
bad bed to lie down on at the last. 

2 . transf. a. As the place of conjugal union; 
hence matrimonial rights and duties. 

e xeoo Ormin 0447 Hu. .patt l man ben wi^b childe I min 
mattbhad. i dene bedd. c iwj St. Edmund Conf. xo6 in E. 
E. P . (i860) 73 Hire clones he dude of anon : as hit is lawe 
of bedde, 1380 Wvclif Gen. xlix. 4 Thow has defoulid the 
bedde of hym. s6u Shake. Cymb, in. iv. 49 False to his 
Bed 7 1611 Biblr Hebr. xiii. 4 Manage is honorable in all. 
and the bed vndefiled. *697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. iv. 78 
No God shall crown the Board, nor Goddess bless the Bed. 
1711 Stkel.r Sped. No. 51 p 7 He betrays the Honour and 
Bed of his Neighbour. 

b. As the place of procreation and child-birth ; 
hence parental union, parentage ; also birth, progeny. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bor has 11. xxil (1554) 58 a, Socrates . . Of nil 
lowe bed . . was descended, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Red. 
1 . 1. 9 George, the eldest son of this second bed. 1807 Cramie 
Par. Reg. t. 483 And hoped, when wed, For loves fair favours, 
and a fruitful bed. f83s Srs E. Bkydges Geneva in. 204 A 
younger brother . . One of a numerous bed. 

8 . gen. A sleeping-place generally ; any extem- 
porized resting-place for the night. 

a t£Oo Cursor M. 909 In cald sal euer be hi bedde. <*1440 
Gesta Rom. i. 4 Encrening of his peyne in >o bed of hell. 
1590 Shake. Afidx. N. il il 39 Finds you out a bed, For I 
vpon this banks will rest my head. 1598 - Merry W. in. 
L ao There will we make our Beds of Roses. 1877 Bbyant 
Odyss. r. 57p Ulysses heaped a bed Of leaves. 

4 . fig. The grave : usually with some qualifica- 
tion, as narrow bed \ or contextual indication. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 696a Ioscp ban is. .}»ai haue graued In 
er^e ned. 1335 Covesdalk lob xvil 13 The graue is my 
house, and I must make my bed in the darcke [Wycuf In 
dercnctsis I beddede my bed], xfiss Shako. Cymb. iv. iv. 5a 


If In your Country warms you chance to dye. That Ik my 
Bed to. 179s Burns Scots wha hat. Welcome to your gory 
bed, Or to vtctorie. 18x7 Wolfs Burial Sir 7 . Moore v. 1 
As we hollowed his narrow bed. 

6. The resting-place of an animal, esp. one 
strewed or made up for a domestic beast. 

afiyy Drydrn Virg. Georg, ul 813 The Water-Snake. .lyes 
poyson'd in his Bed. 17*0 Thomson Winter 831 He makes 
his bed beneath th' Inclement drift. s8u Youatt Horse vi. 
(1879) sa6 The bed of the horse, vis. wheat and oat straw, 
■•ai ; Stonehenge Greyhound 94a Cleeu straw, .for her [a 
greyhound] to make her bed on. 

8. PhraBes and locutions Ixdonging to prec. senses: 

a. Qualified by an adj. or attribuuve sb., as bridal 
bed, nuptial bed , the bed in which a newly-married 
pair sleep ; narrow bed, the grave ; wedlock bed 
m Marriage-bed, q.v. 

1667 Milton P. /.. iv. 7x0 With flow'rs .. Espoused Eve 
deck'd first her nuptial bed. 1796 Scott Will. 4 Helen xli, 
To-night I ride, with my young bride, To deck our bridal 
bed. 1819-— Noble Mortnger 1, In wedlock bed he lay. 

Househ. Words VIII. 427 There is another bed to 
come — the grave . .Poetry names it the 1 narrow bed.' 

b. Qualified by prep, phiase, as bed of death 
— Death-red, also used as synonymous with next ; 
bed of dust, the grave ; bed of down, flowers, loses, 
{fig.) a delightful resting-place, a comfortable or 
easy position ; bed of honour , honour's bed, \sfec ) 
the grave of a soldier who has died on the field 
of battle ; bed of pleasw e ; bed of sickness (cf. 
Sick-bed) that upon which a person lies during 
illness ; bed of state, a superb and finely decorated 
bed for show, or for laying out the corpse of a 
distinguished jHrrsou (see Statk-rkd). 

1549-59 Bit. Com. Prayer. Visit. Sick, Look down, .upon 
this child now lying upon the bed of sickness. i6m Shams. 
Oth . 1. iii. 232 C-iiRiome. .Hath made the flinty . . Coach of 
Wane My thrice-driuen bed of downs. <648 Hessick 
Hesper ., Connub. Flor., Go then diiwreetly to the bed of 
pleasure, ibid. To Mrs. Elis. Herrick, Thy bed of rusen. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 147 If he that in the field is 
slain Be in the bed of honour lain. 1676 C. J faffreson 
in Young Squire (1877) Those [English] behaved them- 
selves gallantly, and were most of them layd in the tied of 
honour. 17x3 Lend. Go*. 5899/1 The Corps of the late 
King is expos’d in a Bed of State. 1735 Porx Pro/, bat. 
408 Smooth the bed of death. X747 Gent. Mag. XVIL 326 
In that Bed of Dust, I leave him to repose till a < iencrul 
Resurrection. X764G0LDSM. Trav. 86 These rocks by cus- 
tom turn to beds of down. 1777 Robertson Hist. A suer. 
v. Wks. 1x831 > 890/t Am 1 now reposing on a bed of flowers? 
«8o6 Ld. Casti-erkagh 3 Apr. in C obbetts Part Debates 
(i8o6> VI. 707 'The present administration may be considered 
as on a Bed of Roses. «•* Mary Howitt Sk. Hat. Hist, 
That soldiers die upon honour's bed ! 1838 T. 


JacksonA. Meth. Preachers 1*1846) 1 . 377 My death-bed is 
a bed of roses. 

o. Verbal phrases: To bring to bed, a -bed, formeily 
*- put to bed ; now genet ally passive, to be delivered 
of a child ; also fig. (see also Abed). To die in one's 
bed : to die at nome or of * natural causes,' as op- 
posed to violent death in war, persecution, etc. 
To go to bed : to go to lie down to sleep. + To 
have ones bed : to give birth to a child, ' lie in.* 
76 keep otie's bed : to remain in bed through s.ck- 
ness or other cause. To leave one's bed : to recover 
from sickness. To make a bed : to pnt a bed in 
order after it has been used. To lie or sleep in the 
bed one has made (fig. extension of prec.) : to ac- 
cept the natural fruits or results of one's own 
conduct. To make up a bed : to prepare sleeping 
accommodation not previously available. To take 
a bed, to bed - ' bring to bed * (see above) ; also fig. 
To take to one's bed : to become confined to bed 
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through sickness or infirmity. 

c 13x0 Sevyn Sages (W.l 595 An even late, the emperowr 
Was browt to bedde with honour, c 1530 Lo. Berness A rth. 
Lyt. Bryt. 11814' 540 Florence wu brought a bed, and had 
a f ayre aonne, 1649 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII, 66 The Queene 
. . being brought to bed of a daughter. x6Qg Gracious 
Courtier's Or me. 161 There are some artificial men, that .. 
are brought to bed of mistakes. 174a T hnwisQuue. 1. 1 vi. The 
knights cat, sleep, and die in their beds, xsog Lay. 711 A 
beon time, .bonne men gaff to bedde, 1377 Langl. P. Pi. 

H. Prol. 43 In glotonye, god it wote gon nij to bedde. x6ex 
Shake Twel N. 11. Ul 7 To go to bed after midnight, is to 
goe to bed betimes. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton tt88a) 
1 My Mary expects to have her bed in three weeks. 1534 
'Tindale Acts ix. 33 A cerfayne man whych had kepte hys 
bed viii. yere, c 1490 Marlowe Faust, (and vers. . 981 All 
this day the sluggard keeps his bed. x8a8 Stui r F. bt. 
Perth xvi, To speak plainly, she keeps her bed. 174a J as- 
vis Quia. 1. 1. vii, Two days after, when Don Quixote left 
his bed. 1598 Shako. Merry W. I. iv. xos, 1 wash, ring, 
brew . . make the beds, and doe all my selie. X745 Swift 
Direct. Servants Wka 1756 VII. 404 Your masters bed ia 
made, .lock the chamber door. x8)a Honk Year Bk. 1301 
He would not allow hi* bed to be made oftener than once 
aweelc. x88 3 Flor. Nightingale in Qualm's Diet . Med. 
s.v. Nursing, A true nurse el ways knows how to make a 
bed, and always makes it herselC 8753 Hakway Trav. 

I . 111. xxxi. xj6 They might sleep in the bed which they 
had made. 1878 Lady Barker Bear. 4 Boudoir Iii. 49 This 
could be removed at night, and the bed made up in the 
usual way. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Dec. 133 By-and-by he 
took to his bed. 

d. Prepositional phrases : in, to, out of bed. 
xj8a Wvclif Luke xL 7 My children ben with me in bed. 
174a Jarvis Quix. l l vii, 'I hey found him already out of 
bed. 1761 C HuacMiLL Night , Poems 11769) 1 . 7ft 'Till vain 
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Prosperity retire* to bed. >790 Mrs. Adams Lett (1648' 349 
She has not been out of tied since. 1*75 JowfcTi Plato 
(eel. a) I. is v Prodicus won still in bed. 

7. Bed oj justice iPr. lit dt justice) : a bed 
adorned in a particular way in the trench king's 
berichamlier, where lie gave receptions; 5 fee. the 
tm one of the king to the Parliament of Paris; 
also, a sitting ot this parliament at which the king 
was present. As the king sometimes convened the 
purliame.it to enforce the registration of his own 
decrees, the term came to be chiefly or exclusively 
applied to sessions held for this purpo-e, 

1753 Chambers Cytl. Sufifi., Bed of justice . . in only held 
on affairs relating to the Male. 1787 T. J kfkfkson Writ. 
II <1839 351 The King has been obliged to hold a lied of 
nisi ice, to enfuic* the registering of new taxes. 1837 Car* 
li lk hr. Rev 1 . 111. iv. 10a Un tnc morrow, thi* Pariement 
. .de> lure* all that was done on the piior day to tie null, and 
tin* Hud of Justice as good a j. a (utility. 1875S1 i'miih C<mxt. 
f/isf. II. xv. 265 The. .bed of justice, in which the king . . 
solemnly attested the decisions, .put 111 form by parliament. 

II. The Hal base or surface on which anything 
rests. 

8. A level or smooth piece of ground in a garden, 
usually somewhat raised, for the better cultivation 
of the plants with which it is filled ; also used to 
include the plants themsclve* which grow in it. 

c 1000 Sat. Lea tut I. 96 Dcos wyrt .. bi<S earned .. on 
wyrthuddum. I but. 08 Duos wyrt . . bid termed., on Itreod- 
licddon *473 lik. Nob/ssse 70 The gardyns. .reugid withe 
brddift beruig . . divers ht-rbia. 1335 Coverdai.f Song Sot, 
v 13 His chelccs are like a garden bald. 163s Mums 
A (/eg to, Beds of violets blue. 1690 Locke Hum. I' ml. 11. 
xxix. 11675 198 Ifl believed, that ttempronia digged Titus 
out of the Parsley* Bed, as they ui« to tell Children, and 
thereby became hia Mother. 17*7 Swift Country Pott Wkv 
173s ill >• <75 Not a turnip or currot can lie stale in their 
lied*. 1847 Tknnyson Pt /mess ii. 416 The long ball glitter'd 
I ike a bed of flower*, fig. 1647 W aki> Simp. L obbler aa The 
bt d of Truth ii green all the yeare long. 

0. The bottom of a lake or sea, or of the channel 
of a river or stream. 

n x$$6 Sidniy in SeL /V/rjM Parker Roc.) 1 . 67 On sea’s 
discovered Ixu 1610 Siiaks. 7 tin*, v i. 151, I wish My 
M-lfe were niudded in th.it ouzic lied. r i *45 Howm l Lett . 
IV xix, Rivers., have still the same bed*. 1779 Phil, 
'/'rant. I.XtX. 609 While the volume of water in the bed 
of a river increases. 18x4 Scor r Lit. of Isles lit. xii, A wild 
stream. .Come crawling down its lied of ro« k. 1830 I.VKi l 
Princ . Geol. 1 85 Douati explored llie bud of the Adi talk. 

10. Ail extended base upon which anything rests 
firmly or securely, or in which it L> embedded ; 
a Un sR, a matrix. 

1633 T. Si afford Par. I fib. x\|. (18m) 17s Ready to make 
n li«*d for the placing of the powder. 1676 Glow I, net at ion 
ii. # a Bolus’s are the Beds, or us it were, tin* Matt na finma, 
both of opucous Stones, and Metals. 1803 Wki.i l not on 
Mem. in Gurw. Disfi. J, 487 A hud for the l*»at ought to be 
fixed on each axle tree. 1839 Hoofer Med. Put. (cd. 7) 
1 ji 8 Shock. .Mifluient to shoot off an ovulum from its bed. 
1839 Todd < yit. A nut. 4 Pbys. V. 477/1 In the dog and cat 
the bed of the claw is laiiiumted as m man. 

11. A level surface on which anything rests, e.g. 
the level surface in a printing press on which the 
form ot t)pc is laid ; the flat surface ot a billiatd- 
t.ible, which is covered with grten cloth; etc. 

1846 Print. Afi^ar. Amateur i« The press . . consists of 
two stout blocks of mahogany; the lower piece called the 
bud . . tlie upper piece called the platleii, which closes upon 
the hud. 

12. In various technical uses (from 10 and lO: 

a. Gunnery. r l he portion of n gun-can iage upon 
which the gun rests ; formerly spec, a movable 
block cl wood laid under the breech to give the 
general elevation, quoins being driven between it 
and the gun. 

b. Arch, and Building. The surface of n stone or 
brick which is embedded in the mortar ; the under 
side of a slate. 

0. Meek. Any foundation, framework, or support, 
which furnishes a solid or unyielding suriace upon 
which to rest a superstructure, or execute a piece 
of work. 

d. Carpentry. A suiiport or rest, e.g. for a ship 
on the stocks, for the lodging of a bow sprit, etc. 

©. Railway- making. The layer of broken stone, 
gravel, clay, etc., upon which the rails arc laid. 

*: « 59 » H.\kki:t Theor. It ’urtvx v.iii. 1 *5 Ccrt.iinc cartages, 
or twin for the Artillery- *894 I.uttkei.i. lit ie/ Ret. 11837) 
III. 387 The new mortar*, .arc laid in beds of hrussc. 1811 
Wm.ungi on in (iurw. Disfi. VII. 569 Have the carriages 
of the 34 pounders, as well as the inortur beds and howitzer 
carriages . . put in a state to be fit for servit c. x8x6 C. 
James Mil. Piet. x.v., Sea- M or t ar- bed* are . . made of solid 
limber, .having a hole in the center to receive the pintle or 
strong iron bolt, about which the lied turns. 186a I'.Grim-miis 
Art ill. Man. »ed. 9) 197 A 13-inch mortar, aud its bed, re- 
quire each a waggon. 

b. 1677 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. (1703) 345 The bed of the 
Brick, ivu, that side which lies in tne Moriert. 1B16 C. 
Jamks Mil. Put. ted. 4) s.v. lied 0/ Stone, The joint of 
the bed is the mortar between two stones placed over each 
other. 1813 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 384 Bed of a Brick. 
— The horizontal surface as disposed in a wall. sSar Gwn.r 
A rchit. 1 1876 655 The bed of a slate is its under sine. Ibid. 
1194 In general language the beds, .are the surfaces where 
the stones or bricks meet. 

0, d* 1793 Smbaton Edystone L* 8 201 It is beat by iron- 


beaded Stampers upon an iron bed. 1809 P Nicholson 
Pract. timid. 349 1 fn a PlaneJ the bed U the aperture in 
the stock, upon which the iron Is laid, and secured by the 
wedge. J'he angle of the bed. .is generally from 43 to 45 
degree* 1891 f Holland Manuf Metal I. icS Cut the 
Mils out with a bed and punch. 1881 Mechanic | 581 
A good working lathe with strung wooden standards and 
wooden 3 ft. bed. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman a La tee A. 74 
Where it rest* on the stem is the bed. 

III. A layer or bed -like mass. 

-18. A layer, a stratum ; a horizontal course. 

1816 Suhfl. & M ARKH. Countr Farm 407 I*ay them orderly 
in a vessel, hauing in the bottomc of it a bed of Sauorie. . 
laying a bed of Snuone, and a bed of Cherries 167a T. 
Venn Comfit. (I miner xxxi. 51 Two foot high of Karth, bed 
upon bed, unto eleven f<x>t high. 1733 Pope. Odyss. tx. 449 
the burning bed. 1783 


glow < _ 

Ainsworth Lai . Piet. Morel I 1 1, A bed of Sand, Kcc. stra- 
tum. 1833 Tknnyson Poems 84 Cluster* and beds of worlds, 
and bee-like swarms Of suns. 1873 IJrk Diet. Arts II. 373 
The fill er-hc<i» . . are (urge square bed* of sand and gravel. 

b. Geol. A layer or stratum of some thickness. 

1684 Kay Philos. Lett. (1718 166 That Bed of Sand and 
Cockle Shells found in sinking a well. 1793 Smkaton 
Fdvstone L. | 106 The bed or stratum of freestone worked 
here. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geol Gt . Brit <18781 354 In the 
Iieinhridgc |*d* there nos also been found the Anoplo- 
thcroid mammal. 1874 Lyku. Firm. Geol. x xi. 355 The lowest 
’ lied of the Lias. 1878 Huxlf.y Physiogr ab The pervious 
substance being thus enclosed between two impervious beds, 
one forming its floor and the other its roof. 

14. A layer of small animals, especially reptiles, 
congregated thickly in some particular spot. Cf. 
nest m a similar sense. 

1608 Siiaks Per. iv. ii. 155 Thunder shall not so awake 
the beds of «*els, 1666 J. H. Treat. Gt. Antidote jo Thin 
Med icc no breaks the hed of Worms, 169a R. Lkstranc.k 
f aides 309 • 17081 1 . 228 Apt tc run . . into u Bed of Scorpions. 
173s Ba illy, lied 0/ Snakes, a knot of young ones. 

b. esfi. A layer of shell-fish covering a tract of 
the bottom of the sea. 

1688 R. Hoi.mk Arutory ll. xiv 325 A Bed of Oysters, 
Muscles, and Cockles. 2865 Pakkman Huguenots ix. 11875) 
15a '1 he channel was a bed of oysters. 1879 CassetTs Tcchn. 
Lduc. IV 97/1 The spat, .drifted, .from Lite natural beds. 
IV. Various transferred uses. 


15. A division of the ground in the game of 
1 hopscotch,' also called locally the game of 4 l>cds.* 

1801 Si HU r Sfror/i 4. Past. iv. iv. 3313 A parallelogram., 
divided into compartments, which were called beds. 

1 16. The placenta or after-birth. Ohs. 

i6xx Col««K. ( Agneiette , their bud. or after birth, .is more 


grusse. 

17. The 4 silver side* of a round of beef. 

1864 Derby Mercury Dec., Good beef (beds and rounds 
taken off at the joints). 

V. Comb, and Attrib. 

18. General relations : a. attrib., as bcd-afifiarel, 
-blanket, -board, - bolster , -bottom , -bug, -ease, -cur- 
tain, -damask, -flea, - foot , -frame, -furniture, \-gUe, 
- hangings , -head, - hour , -house, t: joiner ; -mate, 
-place, -quilt, -rite {-right), -rug, t -sabbath (a sab- 
bath in bed), -sheet, -stand, -steps, -stuff, -tester ; 
b. objective gen. with verbal sb. or pple., as 
f <W presser ; -making, f -spreading. 

■8as Bvron Werner 1. t. 9^4 Madame I den stein .. shall 
furnish forth the *bcd-npparcl. 1701 Loud. Guv. No. 3696/4 
Fine Flannel 1 Hi J- Blanket*. 1530 Pai.skr. 197/1 "Ilcdde 
horde, sfioude. 1684! Matiikr Rent, irk. f'rovuf.v. 104 When 
the man was. a Ixd.hia ‘bed boaid did rise out of its place. 
a 1000 /Kifric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Coe 124 Plumadus , 
•bcdboLter. 1813 Hini.lly A mm. Biog. Ml. 181 The "Bed 
Bug is a nauseous and troublesome inhabitant of most of the 
house-, in large towns. 1337 Lam. 4 < hesh. Witts 71, 1 be- 
quetbe all my harnes and all the ^la-dcasis, etc. 1774 Phil. 
Trans. l.XV. 374 We have seen, .^bed-fleas, .swarming at 
the mouths of these holus 1483 Cath. Angl. 74 A Miedlute, 
/utfum. 1670 Cot 1 on Rsfiernon 111. xii. 64; He had . .a 
Crucifix fastned to his ‘Beds-feet. 1863 Swinburne Poems 
4 Ball., Xmas ( a rot a 6 The bedstead .shall W gold two 
spans, 'I'liu *lxdfoot silver fine. 1813 Scon Guy At. xliv, 
iron * lied frames and straw mattresses. 1861 Mrs, Bi:f.ton 
Bk. Househ. Mauagcm, 993 The *fied-furnitiire requires 
changing. 1383 SiANViiUH<ir /Kffi'/i tv. (Arb.)9i Had not 
1 such daliauuce, such pipling *bed-gle renounced. 1366 
ling. C/i. fr umit. (1866) 100 tyve banner clothes .. and he 
haith niudn betid henginges tlierof. 2864 ( h amber's Jru/. 
8 Oct. 649 Hair like the fringe to bed-hangings. 1379 Fulkk 
( 'on jut. Sanders 640 He womllipptd toward the # bed ahead. 
2833 Kank Grin nett f\Afi. v. ti8«i6» y. The temptation to 
avoid a regular * bed-hour was sometimes irresistible. 1881 
Du Chaiii.u Laml Midnt. Sun II. 276 A larder and a 
separate * bed-house. 1793 Loud. Gas. No. 6385/4 Richard 
Beardsley Bed -Joyner. 1383 Stanviiuhst Aineis 111. 

(Arh.) 75 With iealosie kindled Oicstes For los of his *bcd. 
mate. .. ‘850 Blackif. Aischylus I. 157 He was thy “bed- 
mate living, Be then his comrade, dead. 2566 'I. Nuce 
Seneca's ( hi avia 11581) 177 Fasten Poppic sure in our *bcd- 
place. 2833 Marry at P. Simfite (1863) 362 Retired to my 
standing ^bed-place in the cabin. 2390 Shake, x Hen. IV, 
11. iv. 268 This sanguine Coward, thLs *Bed-presser. 1602 
Cohnw ai.lyks Fss. 11633I xviii, Fame never knew a per- 
jwtuall 'Hedpresser. 02849 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 
vi. to 1 A patch-work *beuquilu 2610 Siiaks. J'emfi, iv. i. 
96 No "bed-right shall be paid Till Hymens Torch be 
lighted. 1684 P. Henry Diaries q Lett. (1882) 323, Feb. 9 
a "Bed-Sabbath, few such, cum and blister d. 1481-90 
Htnvard Househ. Bits. 274, Ii#. poir schiu for my Lora, 
[and| ii. *bedscliitz. 16x0 Hfai.lv City of G<*d 139 The 
Sybils btiokcs directed the first # Bcd-spreadtng to last eight 
dayes. 2333 Coxfkuaie a Sam. xvit. 28 And Bunillaa.. 
broughte "bed-stufTe, tapestrie worke. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 
4068/4 Old Serge *Bed*Tcsters. 1843 Carlyi.k Misc. (2857) 
IV. 269 For *bed -tester is the canopy of everlasting blue. 


19. Special combinations : fbod-alo (see qnot.) ; 
f bed-bere, a pillow-case ; bed-bolater, -bolt, in 
Gunnery (see quota.); t bed-broker, a pander, 

K ; bed-oard, a card fixed at the head of a 
a tal patient's bed, giving a statement of 
the '* cose 1 ; bed-ohair, a chair for the sick, with 
a movable back, to support them while sitting up 
in bed; bed-coaoh, a coach with sleeping ac- 
commodation; + bed-company; bed-oord, acortl 
for stretching the sacking of a bed ; bed-eel (see 

? uot.) ; t bed-evil, illness that confines to bed ; 

bed-game ; + bed-gang, -gate, going to btd ; 
t bed-gold (seequot.) ; bed-irons, the iron frame- 
work for a bed (cl. fire-irons ) ; bed-joint, a split 
or parting in a rock parallel to the surface of the 
earth; bed-key, an iron tool for screwing and 
unscrewing the nuts and bolts of a lzedstead ; bed- 
lift, a canvas stretched by a wooden frame, with 
on aperture in the centre for defalcation, upon 
which a patient may be raised {Syd. Soc . Leg .) ; 
bed-litter, straw, etc. to make up a bed ; t bed- 
loft (trausl. of L. pulvinar ), a couch made of 
cushions, upon which images of the gods were 

{ > laced at festivals ; f bed- match, marriage, wed- 
ouk; bed-moulding (arch.), "the mouldings 
under a projection, as the corona of a cornice* 
(Gwilt) ; bed-piece, -plate {Mech.), the foundation 
or support of any mechanical structure ; bed-rook 
{Geol. ) the solid rock undcrl) ing alluvial and other 
superficial formations ; also Jig. bottom, lowest 
level ; bed-sorew, a screw used for holding to- 
gether the posts and beams of a wooden bed- 
stead ; also, a powerful machine for lifting heavy 
bodies, ollcn used in launching vessels ; + bed- 
seller (see quot.) ; bed-sick, sick and in bed ; 
t bed-sister, the mistress of a married man in 
relation to his lawful wife ; bed-sore, a soreness 
of the skin produced by long lying in bed ; bed- 
stone, a large heavy stone ustd as the founda- 
tion and support of girders, elc. in building ; also, 
the lower stone in an oil-mill, on which the runners 
roll ; bod-string ( « bod-cord) ; + bed-swerver, 
one unfaithful to the marriage-bed ; + bed-vow, 
promise of fidelity to the marriage-bed ; bed-way 
in Geol. (see quot.); bed- ways adv., in the direction 
of the beds or strata ; bed- winch, -wrenoh, an 
instrument for tightening up or loosening the 
screws of liedsteads ; + bedwoman, a woman con- 
fined to bed ; + bed -work, work that is or can be 
done in bed or without toil, easy work. 

2880 IV. Comw. Gloss. (E.D.SJ, * Bed-ale, groaning ale; 
ale brewed fur a christening. 2430 K. E. Ii ills (18821 41 
That Anneys Tukkysworthc have |>c beste *bcdbcrc. 2769 
Falconer Diet. Marine 11780) C c iv. On the fore-part of 
the bed a piece of limber is placed transverseh , upon which 
rests the belly of the mortar . . This piece is called the *bed* 
bolster. Ibid. 1 iv, The*l»ed-bult, upon which the lied rexts 
to support the hreerh of the cannon. 2392 Daniki. Comfit. 
Rosamond (if ij) 58 And fly . . these "Bed- Brokers unclean. 
2883 Standard 4 Aug. 3/7 A "bed-card bearing on the case 
had been taken away. 2685 Bt*. Bukni-.t Trav, frame 
lit. <1752) 96 His wok a huge "bed-coa* h, all the ouLsidc 
black vcluet. a 2355 Latimer Semi. 4 Rem. 1 18451 xui The 
lawful "bed -company that is between married folks. 016.5 
!• LETLiiicR A/. Walker v. 1, With the "bed-cord he may pa vs 
for a porter. 17*0 Gay Poems 11745) II. 59 Beneath the 
frighted guest The "bed-cords trembled. 2769 Pennant 
Zi*d. HI. x 19 A variety of .small eel .. that is found in 
clusters in the bottom of the river, and is called the "Bed- 
eck 2609 Skfnf. Reg. May. 107 Na dcfaultc nor cssonzie 
of law, bot gif it be mat de lit, that is "bed evilL x6oa 
Wahnlh Alb ICng. xi. lxi. (16121 268 But deified swore he 
him her "bed-game sweets might taste, a 2300 E. E. Psalter 
Iv. 9 Dreried I am in mi "bed-gange. txuss Morte Arth. 
(Koxb.) loioThre balefulle birdez. .That by ddez his " bedgatt. 
2483 Cath . Angl. 25 "Bedwate, conticinium , concubtum . 
lifs R. Hart An tig. Norfolk xxiv 79 "Bedgcld was the fine 
paid to the lord on the marriage of Ins vassaL 2863 Comh. 
Mae. Mar. 446 The "bed-irons are turned up. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dii t. L iij b. In some . . Veins . . the "lied -joy nts 
themselves will often carry it a little aside. 2861 Wyntkr 
Soc. Bees 343 Winding up some moaning machinery with a 
"bed-key. c 24.5 in Wright Voc. 199 Hoc stratum, "bed- 
lytter. 2606 Holland Sue ton. 60 ntarg.. The "bedloft wher 
the sacred Images of the Gods were devoutly bestowed. 
2383 SrANYHURsT ACneis iv. (Arki 96 Juno, the chaplain, 
Seams vp the "bedmatch. 1703 Chatsivorth Build. Accts. 
in Jml. Derbysh. Arthssol. Soc. I II. 39 The lower member 
of the "bcdmolding of the cornice. 27.7 52 Chambers 
CycL s. v., A "bed-moulding usually consists of these four 
members, an O-G, a list, a large buulline. and another 
list under the coronet. 1879 Encyti. Brit, X 745/1 In 
alluvial deposits the richest ground is usually found in con- 
tact with the "bed rock. 2882 Chicago Times xi June, The 
transactions, having been based on "bed-rock prices. >883 
Century 581 The familyis about down to "bedrock. 1737 
in PhiL Trans L. .89 There were set up, under the wales 
..of the ship.. nine pair of "bed-screws. 183s Babbage 
Eeoti. Atanuf. xviL 153 "Bed-screws, 6 inrhea long. 1353 
Lane. With (1857) I. 92 Y" couriens and hangings bed* 
stocke and "bedseller of y" same, c 2330 Sir J. Balfour 
Practuhs 11754) 362 If it be provin . . that he is "ted-seik and 
may not travel. 2622 Barkstfd Hi ran 11876)81 Like to 
a man Rich and full cram'd . . Yet lyes "bcd-sicke. 2097 
R. Glouc. 97 Astrilde hire "bedsuster (hire lordea concu- 
bine), 2862 Flok. Nigh 1 inoa le Nursing 57 Where there U 
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any danger of "bed-sores a blanket should never b* placed 1 
under the patient 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg 1. 34 In 
theory "bed-sores should never occur 17*3 S. Morland 
spec. I. at. Diet . 6 Nor have they the nut mention of 
"Lied- stone in the English. x88e Report E. Midi. R'xuay 
to a6. Pier No. 14 . . has the * bedstones for the girders set. 
184A l it ackkkay Van Fair v. 1833) 31 They cut his "bed* 
strings. 161 s Shake. Wint. T 11. i. 93 Shea's A*Bed-swaruer. 
1600 — Sohh. clii, Thy "bed-vow broake and near faith 
tome. 1881 Raymond Alining Gloss., Bed-wap, an a|»- 
pcarance of stratification, or parallel marking in granite. 
sM) Stonemason Jan., The blocks.. are usually sawn 
through "bedways anout two feet from the top. iltt R. 
Hlktie in Lady Bertie Loyal Ho. (1845) 4a Though she con- 
tinue a * bed woman and not a fool woman. 1606 Shaks. T r. 

A Cr. 1. Hi. a>>3 They call this "Red-workc, Mapp’ry, Closset* 
War re. 1844 A’, gut «y Ord. Army 03s See that the different 
parts of the bedstead* are properly screwed together, (for 
which purpose a *bcd- wrench is to be hung in every room). 

Bad, v . l'a. t. and pple. bedded. Forms ; I 
beddian, 2 3 beddi-en, 3beddy, 2-5 bedd-e(n, 

4 7 bedde, 6- bed. [OK. beddian f. bfd(d), Bed.] 
I. Connected with a bed for sleeping. 

1 1 . intr To spread or prepare a bed. Const. 
dat . ; also with cognate object. Obs, 

a 1000 in Thorpe’s Laws 11 . a8a 1 Bosw.i FVde bearfan, and 
bcdtlifte him. a 1000 Sax l.eeckd. III. 140 Jiedde hys bed 
n>yd mor-sec^e. 138a Wvu.ir Job xvii. 13 In derenessis I 
bfdd^do my lied. 

2 . trans. To lay in bed, put to bed; to furnish 
(a person) with a bed. 

t isoo Okmin 271a To wasshenn hem, to warrmenn hemm, 

T o beddenn hemm & frofrenn. * 3 ®f Wyclif i Sam. ix. 
25 He beddide Saul in the solere, and he slepte. 1394 P. 
l'l. Credo 77a pey scluilden noup . . bedden swiche bropels 
in so broue sebetes. 1646 W. Price Alans Doling, ao It 
will not leave us. if we welcotn and bed and board it. 1863 
B. Tayi.ok Poors Jrnl. (i8fi6) 35 Beds me in its balmy 
green. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Netghb. vii. (1878) 120 
No end of work, .to get them all bedded for the night. 

b. spec. To put coupled to bed together. 

a 1300 Havelok 1235 lie sholcn bedden hire and the. a 1639 
W. Whatkiky Prototypes, li. xxxi. (1640) 118 To see a 
stranger bedded with him instead of his owne Spouse. 1680 
Loud. Gas No. 1494*4 The Dauphin and the Dauphincv* 
were Bedded. <1x743 l.d. H envy’s Mem. In trod., Sure 
Venus had never seen bedded So lovely a beau and a belle. 

3 . To take ia wife) to bed. arch. 

1348 Hall Chron. Hen. i’ll! tK.i She was both wedded 
and bedded with hi* brother Prince Arthur. «S 9 ? Siiaks. 
Tam. Shr. 1. 1. 149 T hat would thoroughly woe her, wed 
her, and bed her, and ridde the house of her 1653 Hor- 
< mom Procopius iv. 140 Askt him why he would neglect his 
Vow, and bed another Woman. 1740 L. Clarke Hist, 
Bible 1 . 1. 63 Jacob . . then married and bedded RacheL 

4 . intr . To go to bed ; to retire for the night. 

163s Huy woon London’s Sinus Saint. 289 Rise carlie, and 
lied ute. x8aa Hood Lycos (1871) 61 The cave where I 
bedded. 

b. spec, said of a couple sleeping together. 

c 13x5 SnoRi'HAM 76 >cf thon t hot her profreth, Wyth any 
other to beddy. 1583 Stanyiiurst a Eneis 111. lArb.) 79 An- 
dmmachee dooth bed with a countrye man husband. 1668 


1873 Ur® Diet. Arte 111 . 69a The rail, therefore, beds 
throughout on the ballast. 

11 . Building. To lay (bricks or stones) in posi- 
tion in cement or mortar. 

1885 Boyle Effects 0/ Motion viii. 104 Stones . . taken out 
ef the cement wherein they weie bedded. i8aa P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 398 Both plain and pan tiles are com- 
monly bedded in mortar. 

fig. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. viii. 62 Words well bedded 
also in good Logic-mortar. 

12 . Masonry. To dress the face or * bed * of a 
stone (cf. Bed sb. 13 b.). 

1793 Smkaton Edystone L. f 169 Each eixe and species of 
•tone were to be worked .to a given parallel thickness., 
ami . .when so bedded . . to be cut. . to tne true figure. 

13 . To spread, strew, or cout with a bed or 
layer of anything. Cf. to carpet. 

*®S 9 Kingsley At tsc. II. 299 Tho»c dells bedded with dark 
velvet green fern. 

fig. 1839 Bailey Fes/us (1848k v, It is fear which beds 
the far to-come with fire. 

14 . To lay in a lied or layer ; e. g. to lay (oysters) 
in beds prepared for their.reccption. 

x6$3 Walton Angler iyo Many of them leels] together 
bed themselves, ana live without feeding upon anything. 
17*1 Phil. Trans. XXXI. asoThc Bottom of its Channel 
. . all bedded with jjood Oysters. x86x Holme tr. Afoyuin- 
Ta Melon 11. 111. ibolhc Oysters are placed in large reservoirs 
.. thin is railed 'Bedding the Oysters.’ 

15 . intr. To form a compact layer. 

x6xs Mamkiiam Eng. Honsexu. il v, By reason of the soft- 
nesse thereof il Iicddcth closer. 1641 Best Farm. Bits. 
144 The wetie at raw c couchcth better, and beddes closer. 
1787 Uksf Angling (ed. 2) 166 Hairs bed well when tiiey 
twist kindly. 

16 . To bed up : to lie tip in beds or strata against. 
178a Witiikrim; in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 329 The lime- 
stone rocks, bed up against it, and the coal comes up to the 
surface against the lime stone. 

Bedabble (bAlarfo’l), v. [f. Be- i + Dabi»lk.] 
trans. To wet with dirty liquid, or in such a way as 
to make untidy or dirty Hence Bedabbled ///. a. 

xigo Siiaks. Al ids. N. 111. ii. 443 Bedabbled with the dew, 
and torne with briars, I can no further cruwle. 1844 Tttnl. 
beatley Pref. 1 Pens bedabbled in the Gall of bitiernesse. 
xBix Scoit Don Rotlerick xxxi, Idols of gold . . Bedabbled 
all with blood. x86s Luck LadysmedeW. 78 Whuse stained 
and bedabbled head and face made him appear more of a 
sufferer than he really was. 

Bedad (bfdayd), int. Irish. [~By dad , or 
by God (,cf. begad).] An asseveration. 

X7XO Swift Lett. (1768' 111 . 25 Only because it is Tuesday, 
a Monday bedad. x8aB Thackeray Tan. Fair II. iv. 39 
| * Bedad it's him,’ said Mrs. O'Dowd. X87X J. Young Mem. 
C. M. r«MW*£3B4, Standing where, budtid, I'm standing now. 
tBed&'SfZ'. Obs. [f. Be- 5+ Dakf sb.\ trans. To 
beiool, make a fool of, make foolish. Hence Be- 
daft ppl. a., foolish, stupid. 

< c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1135 Belli not bedaffud for your 
innocence. . 157* Gascoigne Flowers Wk*. (1587)67 Barthol- 
mew livs wits had so bedaft. That nil seemed good. 1580 


l '.\ klyn Mem 11857' II. 37 Sir Samuel Tuke, Bart., and 
the lady he had married this day, came and bedded at night 
at iny house. 1740 H. Carry Sally in our Alley vii, O 
then we’ll wed, and then we’ll bed. But not in our Alley. 
1763 C Johnston Reverie 11 6 No man can bear to bed 
with such an ugly, filthy brute. 

1 5 . fig. To lodge, find a resting-place. Obs. 
c XX75 Lamb Horn. 185 Kor^lichc lou and heouenliche 
nc ma^cn. .beddin in a breoste. a xaao Hali Alt id. 43 No 
muhen hu nane* weis bedden in a bieoste. 

6 . trans. To put (animals) to rest for the night ; 
to provide with ' bedding ' or litter for sleeping 
purposes. Also with up. down. 

c 1480 King ft H. 166, E. P. Pax 8641 aoHys stede into the 
house he lede, With litter son he gan hym bed. 0x791 
Wesley Whs. (187a* VIII. 318 See.. that your horse he 
rubbed, fed, and bedded. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 380 
They were obliged to bed their horses with pine leaves. 
1859 Art Taming Horses xi. x88 My Lord, the horses are 
bedded up. 1863 Corn A. Mag. Mar. 448 1 Bedding down 
the horses and making them snug for the ni^ht. 

7 . intr. Of an animal: To make its lair; the 
specific term used of the roc. 

c 1470 Hors, Shcp * , 8 G. (1822) 33 A roo Is bedded. i6«o 
Gwillim Heraldry in. xiv. 11660) 166 You shall say that 
a Roe Bcddcth. 18x9 Rees Cycl. s,v. Bedding, A roe is 
said to bed; a hart to harbour, 

8 . trans. To furnish (a room) with a bed. rare . 
1738 Mrs. Caldemwood Jrnl. (1884) 44 The captain has 

the cabin bedded at his expense. 

II. Connected with a garden bed, a layer, base. 
8 . trans. To plant in or as ui a garden bed ; to 
plant deeply. To bed out : to plant out in a bed 
or beds. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants fx68a) a8 Trunk-Roots newly 
bedded, st 790 MortimkriJ.) Mould to bed yourquick in. 
Mod. May is rather too early to bed out your geraniums. 

10 . To sink or bury in a matrix of any kind, to 
cover up or fix firmly in any substance ; to Eitbed. 

1388 Hooker Gerald. Irel. in Holinsh, IL 4/1 A place 
where the ships lie bedded. x8oe Ray Disc. 11. iv. (17331200 
The Minerals wherein they are bedded. 1803 Phil. / rams. 
XCUI. 14a Bedded and fixed firmly in a brass socket. 1874 
Mrs. Wood Mast. Grey lands xxviu 300 The bullet., must 
have bedded itself in the wall. 

fig. x86a Trench Mime, xxviii. 383 Testimonies, .which 
. . not lying on the surface of Scripture, are bedded deeply 
in 11 

b. intr. To rest an, to lie on for support 


mew It vs wits had so bedaft. That all seemed good. x$8o 
North* Plntareh 105 When you come ysorc leye-sorej in 
all your factes Then are you blynde, dull wilted and bedaft. 


all your lactcs 1 hen are you blynde, dull wilted and bedaft. 

tBeda'gv V. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Dau *>.] To be- 
mire the bottom of (drc*s). 

<1x300 K. A lit. 5485 Alisnunder comcth upon his mule, 
Bishitcn and bydagged foule. xejo Pai.sgr. 445/2, I be 
d.igge, I araye a garment aboute the skyrtes with myre. 

t Beda ggle, v. Ob f. [f. Bk- + 1 Uooi.k. a 
kind of lrequcntative to Hkdao.] = prcc. 

x«8o Hollyband Treas. l< r. 7 our Crottt , bedagled. 
1583 Stanyiiurst sRneis 11. CArb-Uo With dust al powdred, 
with filthood dustic bedagled. 1880 Pei'Yh Diary 5 July, 
1 saw the King . . go forth in ihc rain . . and it hedaggled 
many a fine suit of clothes. 1735 in Johnson ; in mod. Diets. 
Bedaghe, var. of Bkhaw, v. Obs. 

Bedamn, bedamp, etc. : see He- prep. 
Bedanffled (brdnc-qg’ld), ppi. a. [f. Be- i + 
Danolk.] Beset with things dangling about one. 

x6ox Wekver Afirr. Mart. E ijb, Direct my course To 
the dew-bedanglcd Occanitidcs. 173a Swim Corr. Wkx. 
1841 IL 691 Worthless bishops, all bedangled with their 
illiterate relations and flatterers. 

Bedare, bedaughtered, etc. : see Be- pref. 
Bedark (b/da-jk), V.; also 4 bederk. [t. Be- i 
-► Dakk ».] trans. To involve in darkness. 

1303 Gower CohJ. I. 81 Whan the blackr winter night .. 
Bcdcrked hath the water stronde. 1835 Singleton Virgil 
1 .297 Every mist which . . bedarks thee round, I’ll take away. 

Bedarken (b/dauk’n), v. [f. Bk- i v Dabken.] 
trans. To involve in darkness. Also fig. 

1396 Fitz-oekprby Sir F. Drake ( 1881) 24 Boughes be- 
darkning all the daie. 1834 Sir H Taylor Artnvlde il 
hi. ii, Guilt bedarkens and confounds the mind of man. 
lienee Beda rkened, Beda'rkening ppl. a. 

1809 Southey Ess. (183a) II. a8a II is still the same be- 
darkened and bedarkening superstition. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems I. 54 Sweet snatches of delight That visit our be- 
darken’d day. 1847 Sir H. Taylor Eve of Cong. 36 If thou 
cast reproachful looks On sports bedArkeuing custom erst 
allowed. 

Bedask (b/dac j), V. [f. Be- i + Dash v.] trans. 
a. To dash against, dash about, b. To injure or 
spoil by dashing (as the wind or rain dashes 
flowers), o. To cover with dashes of colour or 
adornment 

1964 Golding Justine 90 (R.) Bedect with akarlet and be- 
dashte with aolde. 1194 Siiako. Kick. ///, 1. ii. 164 Like 
Trees bedash d with ralne. 1809 Holland A mm. AlarceL 


108 It bedasheth on that aide Cyricum and pindyma. 
slei Quarles Esther in Din. Poems { 1717)46 Hiscomfocr 
is bedasht and done. «| 4 aJ. Gower Ovids Fest. 11. m Ths 
bait red billows all bedash the Shippe. 1890 Blackir sEschy* 
Ins 1 . X31 Purple gouts bedash The guilty ground. 

Bedaub (bfd^b). v. [f. Be- i + Daub v.] 

1 . trans. To daub over with anything that sticks, 
to plaster. 

1598 Piitka sEneid 11. (R ) But now in dust his beard 
beuawb’d |i*|. 1883 Lokkain M urn's Rites bun. 5 They 
all bedawbed their faces with mire and dirt. 1783 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 A/us. f 6. 119 Thespis and his Company bedaubed 
their races with the Lees of Wine. 1880 Gossic Rom. A at 
Hist. 24 And with a painter’s brush [he] had bedaubed the 
trunks cf several large trees. 

b. fig. To bespatter with abuse, to vilify. 

1593 *7 Foxk A. 4 AT. (i 59 <j) 532/1 Vour dirtie pen.. bath 
not no bedaubed and bes|K»ttcd me . . but I hope to spunge 
it out s68a 1 'm’NS Diary 30 Oct., He prepares to bedaube 
him. 1709 Otway Orphan Prol. 18 The nuntc* of Honest 
Men hcduwb’d. 

2 . To ornament clumsily or vulgarly ; to bedizen. 

1481 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 309 They bedawbe 

their Temples on every side, with pictures, and Popiwtlts. 
17x8 J.ai»y M. W. Montagu Lett. xxii. 1 . 67 The emperor 
and empress have two of these little monsters, .all bedaubed 
with diamonds. s86s Thackeray hour Georges i. 1x86a 1 1> j 
Are now embroidered and bedaubed. 

b. fig. To load with rhetorical devices, with 
praise, etc. ; to belaud to excess. 

1481 J. Bi li, //addon’s A nsw. Osot. 493 Untymely appli- 
cations, wherewith his discourse is altogether bedawbedd. 
167s Mahvi li. Reh. Transp. 1. 23 Set off, and bedaub'd 
with Rhctuiii-k. 1790 Boswell Johnson HI. 57 note, That 
I . .should have, .bedawbed hint, as the worthy gentleman 
hu* lieduwbcd Scotland 7 

Bedau bed, -ing ppl. a., Bedaubing vbl. sb. 

x6a4 Quasi i-.h Sion’s Sana. (17171 4*6 A newer fashion . . 
Than eye bcduwhing 1 cars, anil printed lumentation. 1788 
Burns Lett. 40 Those bedaubing paragraph* with which he 
is eternally larding the lean characters of certain great men. 
1662 Miss Wiiaiei.y Ragged L. Egypt xii. 105 Disgust 
at the bcd.iulied face of the little one. 

Bedauer, -aver, obs. dial. f. beddfcrc , Bk.d- 
KKRK, bed-fellow. 

t Bedaw, V. Obs. .rare \ also 4-5 bedaghe. 
[f. Bk- 4 + 1>aw v.] irons. To dawn upon. Cf. Be- 
dawn, Bicday in Bk- pref. 

*393 Gower Com/. 11 . 193 There is no day which hem be- 
daweth. c 1400 Destr. Troy 111. 758 Hit ix best bat we buske 
& of Wde rise. Lest be day us bc-daghc. 

Bodawee*. -wi, -wy, pi. bedawee n, -win, 

iorms of Bkdouin, 

Bedasa tb/d^ai, v. Also 7bedoaae (SeX [f. 
Bk- 2 4- Dazk.J Emphatic form of Daze. Hence 
Bedaaed ppl. a. Dazed, stupefied ; besotted. 

a x6o$ M oNTtjOMERiE Poems 1 18 ji) 173 QuhaU frostic head 
. . Hcdcnzit evrv vane. 1870 Daily Nexus 10 June, The baby- 
acrobat may fall, bedared and xtunned. im E. Plumkthk 
/Cedes. {L amb. Bible for .SVA.) 167 The besotted and be- 
dared spiritual pride which St. Paul paints by the participle 
' puffed up.* 

Bedazzle (bMtrz'l), v . ; also 6-7 bedaale. 

S f. He- 2 + Dazzi.k.] Intensive form of Dazzle ; to 
lazzle thoroughly, confuse bv dazzling. 

1396 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 46 'That haue bin so bedarled 
with the Minne. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Notrbhs. (1879) 
II. 291 They bedazzle one another with crosii lights. 

Beda’ssled, ppl- a. [f. prcc. 4 -eu j .J Dazzled 
so as to be confused. 

1809 Scorr£/tt/. Minstr. vi. xxv. Full through the guests* 
bedazzled band Resistless flashed the levin brand. *•37 
Carlyle hr, Rt tv. II. hi. u. t. Poor bedazzled mortals. 

Beda sxlement. [f. as prcc. 4 -went.] The 
fact of being bedazzled ; the action of bedazzling. 

1B06 Knox k Jfhii Corr. I. 205 To the bepu/zlemcnt of 
the ignorant, and the bcdazzlement of the superficial. 1877 
T. Hugo's Miserable s it. Ixxix, All the other historians suffer 
with a certain beda&dcinent in which they grope about. 

Bed&'uling, ppl. a. [f.asprec.4-iN0-.] Dazz- 
ling so as to confuse. Hence BedoBBllngly adv. 

1851 D. Moir II. 73 When are swept aside The court's 
bedazzling pageantry and pride. 

Bedchamber (bed^pbmbai). Also 4 
oba(u)mbre. [f. Bed sb. 4 Chambeu. Cf. MHG. 
bettekammere] 

A chamber or room intended for holding a bed ; 
arch, and displaced in common use by bedt oom, exc. 
in reference to the royal bedchamber, as in gentle- 
man , groom , lord, or lady of the bedchamber. 

* 3 * V* ngl. P. PI. A. v. 136 pe IJeste in )?c Bed-chaumbre 
lay bi |n wowe. z8xt Suak**. Cymb. 11. iv. 66 Her Bed- 
chamber . .was bang'd With Tapistry of Silke and silver. 
1889 Lend. Gan . No. 3008/2 Then the Lord Churchill Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, followed by Two Grooms of the 
Bed-Chamber. 170a Ibid. No. 3862/1 The Ladies of the 
Bed-chamber, Maids of Honour, and other Indies. 1776 
Gibbon Dec L ft F. I. 70 Those menial offices, which, in l fie 
household ana bedchamber of a limited monarch, are so 
eagerly solicited by the proudest nobles. 1769 Ld. Auck- 
land Corr. (x86x) II. 16R We are obliged to have all the six 
children in our bedchamber to-night. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 34B tatting us know how the parlours and bed- 
chambers ol our ancestors looked. 

b. attrib ., as bed-chamber candle , plot, -man. 

1643 Prynnb Sop. Power Pari, tit, 80 Nor (must] his Bed- 
chamber-men attire him, for feare of high Treason. 1871 
F. Pmurrs Reg. Recess 46 All the Chamberlains or Bed- 
chamber-men. 1833 Macaulay War Success., Ess. (1834) 
I asvi a The great party, .was undermined by bedchamber- 
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women at St. Jamw't 1894 Thackrray Neweowes f^js 
A bed •chamber candles. Mb L)imn.i Endym. Iviii, The 
famous Red-Chamber Plot, .which terminated in the return 
of the Whig* to office. 

Bed-clothes i^bcd-kl^flx), sb. pi, (The aing. 
bedoloth is obs.) [f. Bed sb. + Clot men ] The 
sheets and blankets with which a bed is covered. 

19*7 Trkvisa Higden Roll* Scr. VI. 87 A burden of bed* 
(lopes, c 1440 Prom}. Parv. 27 Dedclothc, or a rayment for 
t bed 1601 Shah*. All's Will iv. Hi. 087 In his sleepe 
he does little It arms, saue to his bed-cloatnes about him. 
iSxS Bvnom 7 mm 1. cxl» To fling the bed-clothes in a heap. 

t Bedde. Obs. [nho:t form of ibedde, OK. te- 
bedda : c f. OFris. bead#, MHO. belle. 1 A bedfellow. 
* tejo (hoi \ Night. 1498 ?ifaht man is hire bedde. 

Bedded (bedid ), ///. a. [f. Hen v. + -ed 1 .] 

1. Pul to bed, having gone to bed ; lying in bed. 

*393 I . am(#l. P . PI. C, xviii. 197 Vuel. eloped .. Baddelkhe 

beddyd. 1605 Bovs in Spurgeon Treat. Ham. Ps. xlv. 9 
Spiritually the wedded ana beaded wife to the king of glory. 
*773 J* Kobkrtsom Poems 99a All eilent was the bedded 
house. 1839 Haururton Lett . Bag. Gt. W. I 4 Bedded all 
day.. Rose in the Evening, itgft Longp. I Haw. in. 76 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 

2. Lving at real in their lair f or lied ; cf. Bkd v. 14. 

(633 Walton Angler 185 Let coarse bold hands, from 

slimy nest, The bedded fish in banks out wrest. 

8. Growing in a bed. 

1818 Kkats Endym. 1. 030 Dost sit and hearken The 
dreary melody of bedded reeds ? 

4. Deeply or firmly fixed ; embedded. 

1641 I). Cawijrev Three Sent. The spawne and seed of 
corruption which lies bedded in our hearts. 1I13 Scott 
Rokeby 11. xv, Yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 

6. Laid or strewn in a smooth layer. 
t6oa Siiaks. Ham. in. iv. tax Your bedded haire Start up, 
and stand an end. 17 9* Soutiipv Joan qf Arc iii. 44 3 Light- 
edged shadows on the bedded sand. 

6. Existing in beds or layers ; stratified in beds. 

3 8 jo Lyki.l Print. Geol. (1833) 111. 65 A similar compact 

variety of the limestone occurs . . often very thick bedded. 
1858 (rhiKiit Hat. Boulder xii. 947 The bedded or contem- 
poraneous trap-rocks. 

7. In comb. Having a bed. 

183s Carlylc Sari. Ret 11. ix. Not sufficiently honoured, 
nourished, soft -bedded. iMa Barnka Rhymes Dorset Dial, 
II. too Above the gravel-bedded rilL 

Beddell, obs. or dial, form of Beadle, Brdrel. 
Bedder (bedoj). Also 8 beder. [f. Bed v. 
or sb. + -kb 1 . With sense a, cf. hedger, potter ; 
with 3, cf. header , drawer .] 

1. One who puts to bed ; one who litters cattle. 
e x6xa Fletcher Thierry 1. 450 All your guilded knaves, 
brokers, and bedders. 

1 2. A lied-maker, an upholsterer. Obs. or dial. 
1803 S. Pbogr A need. Eng. Lang. 073 Upholsterer, Called 
• . in some parts of the kingdom . . n bedder. 

8. The lower Btone in an oil-mill ; the bed-stone, 
xflis CaTQ*.,Gaattt dvn moulin , the Bed, Bedder, or under- 

millstone 1706 Phillips, Bedder , bede t ter f the neither- 
stone of an Oil-mill. 173s in Johnson ; and in mod Dicta 
4. A plant adapted for being grown in a flower 
bed ; a * bedding-out plant.* 
t06a Times to Apr., Plants, .possessing the properties re- 
quired m bedders. that is . .adapted to form masses of uniform 
odour. 188a Garden si Jan. 34/1 U will be a new sensa- 
tion . . to grow bedders on rockwork. 

6. (See quot.) 

1879c Hibbs Jewellery In Cassells Techn. P.due. IV. 309/1 
It was the custom formerly to lay a heavy block of iron, 
called a * bedder,* on the two metals and strike upon it with 
sledge hammers until, .the contact was complete. 

Bedding (bediq>, vbl. sb. [f. Bed + -inoU] 

I. Connected with Bkd sb. 

L A collective name for the articles which com- 


pose a bed, esp. the mattress, feather-bed, or other 
article lain upon, and the bed-clothes. 

a 1000 Lamb, Psalter vi. 7 (Bosw.i, Mid minttra tearum 
muie beddinge ic bej>wea. a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in W r. -W dicker 
Vac. 187 Mat ax a , uel cor due turn, uel stramonium , strml, uel 
bedding. 1303 R. Brunnk Handl. S. 34 j a }yf J>ou dclyte be 
yn ryche beddyng. 1388 Wyclif a Sam. xviL 28 Brou)ten 


yn ryche heddyng. 13B8 Wyclif a Sam. xviL 28 Brou)ten 
to hym beddyngia and tapitis. i486 Act 3 Hen. VII. ix, 
Things that be good .. for Houshold *' ” * 






Ionson Alch. v. i. He hath sold my hangings, and my 
beddings! 1700 Dryden Pal. 4 Are. 11. 159 Bedding and 
clothes I will this night provide. 18x3 EncytL Brit 111. 
503/9 In the Highlands heath . . is very generally used aa 
bedding. x86x F. Nightingale Nursing 50 Whenever you 
can, hang up the whole of the bedding to air for a few hoars, 
b. A supply of bed-clothes for one bed. 
xdao R. Seton in Rep. Eglinton Pokers Na xs8 (1885) 43 
Your lordship most also send U10 bedding of clothes, 1704 
Ramsay Toad. Mite. (ed. 9) 1. s8 With an anld bedden o' 
daiths Was left me by my mither. 

o. Anything used to sleep on or In; deeping 
accommodation, arch . or Obs. 

*383 I-anou P. PI. C. xvii. 74 He gob to a cold beddyng. 
14163 Mann. 4 Houstk. Exp. ass He acnalle have mete, and 
drynke, and beddynge. «i5S° Peblis to Play xiv, Gilbert 
in aneguttarglayde; lie gat na better beddin. 1506 Sramxa 
State IteL 4*8091 1. x6x The ground.. which uaeth to be his 
bedding. 1675 Hobbes Odyn. (1677) 31 So rude or poor. As 
not good bedding for a friend t* afford 
d. Litter for horses and cattle. 

1697 Dbvden Virg. Georg, in. 463 Spread with Straw, the 
bedding of thy Fold. 1840 j. Stewart Stable Eton. 137 
borne people give the hone no bedding, or almost none. 


8 A bottom layer or foundation, In or on which 
anything rests, or may be firmly fixed. 

imx Markham Countr. Content , 11. iL (1688/ 161 Straws 
which do belong to the bedding of the | malt-1 kiln. (679 

f rsLYN Mem. 4x857) II. 119 The bedding being soft mod 
is safe fur shipping. 1787 Best AngtingGXoe*,, Bedding, 
the body of an artificial- Ay. 1881 Ev. Juan his own Mechanic 
III. 1 1696 A bedding of putty must be carefully laid round 
that part, .against which the glass is to be placed. 

+ 8. Building. The upper and lower surfaces of 
Btones when worked for building. S#e Bed 1 3 b. 

1401 Contr. Durham Dorm, in Gloss. Gothic A rchit. < 1845^ 
I. 39 Kt erit le beddyng cniuslibet arbiter ponendi in isio 
opere longitudinis unlus pedis de assyse. 

4. Arrangement of rocks, etc. in beds or layers ; 
stratification or any similar structure. 

i860 Tynpall Glac. 1. | iv. 75 Walls, across which the 
lines of annual bedding were drawn. «86a Anstkd Channel 
Is/. 11. x. 964 Veins, .at right angles to the apparent cleavage 
or bedding. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 97 The 
word * Bedding r is used . . in speaking of all rocks, whether 
stratified or not. It is taken as the equivalent of the Ger- 
man 'Lagerung.' >878 Huxley Physiogr. 838 Running 
along the planes of stratification or bedding. 

II. Connected with Bkij v. 


6. A putting to bed ; esp. of a bride. 

xdBo Puttenham Ene. Poesie 1. xxvl.i 1811)41 Epithalanues 
. . ballades at the bedding oft he bride. x6aa Massinger, etc. 
Old Law v. i, Case up thy maidenhead : no priest, no bed- 
ding. x8ss Scott A 7 < yt xxxvii, A circumstantial descrip- 
tion of the wedding, bedding, and throwing the stocking. 

6. The process of planting flowers in beds ; also 
call cd beading out. 

1 86a Cot t. Gardener 3 June 183 The week has been taken 
up chiefly with bedding. 1885 Garden 4 June 531 There 
has been no time for bedding out. 

III. Attrib. and comb., as bedding ballad \ - plant , 
bedding-out plant ; also bedding-moulding » 
Bed-moulding ; bedding-stone (see quot.). 

1387 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (ArbJ 68 Kpithalnmie or 
bedding ballad of the ancient limes. 1664 Evelyn Ereart's 
A rchit. Z36Modilions. . supply the part of the bedding-mould- 
ing as our Workmen style the Ovolo in this place. 1813 
P. N iciiolson Pract. Build. 384 Bedding Stone.— A straight 
piece of marble used to try the rubbed side of a brick. 1896 
Card. Chron. 55 Many of the bedding-plants were either 
dead or in a dying state. 186a Anbte d Channel l si. iv. xxi. 
405 The scarlet bedding varieties often live for many years 
in the open ground. 1865 Corah. Mag. May 587 To put 
down some bedding-out plants. 

Beddred, obs. form of Bedrid. 

Bede, sb.* ME. form of Bead sb. t often used 
in mod. Eng. in the now archaic sense of ‘ prayer.' 
So bedehouse, bedesman, bedeswoman. 
t Bede, sb.t Obs. rare- 1 . [?f. ME. beden, 
beoden, OE. bhdan to command (cf. Ger. gebiet) \ 
if not a sense of prec.] Command, bidding. 

CI173 Lamb. Horn. 7 Jef we haldeh his beodc. ins R. 
Rrunne Chirm. 335 pei bed be same bede. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 40 J>oru3 pride offend id my fadri* bede. 

Bede (bfd), sb.t ‘A miner's pickaxe.' Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 

Bedeaoon, bedebt, etc. : see Be- pref. 
Bede&d ( b/de d), v. ? Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Dead v .] 
trans. To deaden. Onl> found in pples. Bedea ded, 
deadened ; Bedea'ding, deadening. 

1636 H. More Enthus. Trt. % s8. 97 His body so deeply 
overwhelmed and bedeaded with sleep. — Ant id. Ath. ni. 
xvl (1719) 141 A dark bedeading Melancholy. 1681 Haijy- 
wxtt. Melampr. (T.) Bedeaded and stupified as to their 
morals. 1736 in IUiley ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Bedea*f, V. Obs. [f. Bk-+Dkap. 1 To deafen. 
x6ao Quarles Jonah (*638) a6 Bedeafing him with what 
he knows and heures. 

Bedeafen cb/de-f'n), v. ff. Be- a + Deafpn v.] 
Intensive of Dkapen. Found only in pa. pple. 

1631 Quarlfs Samson in Farr S. P. (1848) is6 Did wake 
His father’s sleep-bedeafned eares. 1808 Scott Marm, iv. 
xvi, Bedeafen d with the jangling knell. 
tBedea-l, v. OKs. Forms: I bed&lan, 3 
bidSDlen, 2-3 bidden, ff. Bl- 3 + OE. dec lan, to 
part, Deal.] trans. To deririve, bereave, free of. 

c xooo ASlfric Gen. xxvii 45 H wt sceal ic beon hedmled 
sej^fter minra aunena. c xaoo Ormin 4676 Loc nu jiff batt 
tu narrt. .wittes bidmledd. saoa Lay. 17364 Seouen busend 
ber leien lines bidseled. a xen% Prov. Alfred in O.E. Misc , 
x 34 Gif bu i bin helde best welbes bi-deVid 

Bedeck (b/tle*k), V. [f.BK- i 4 - Deck.] trans. To 
deck about, to cover with ornament, to adorn. 


0 1366 R. Edwards in Ellis II. (R.) May bedecks each 
branch with green. x6a8 tr. Camden's Hist. Eli*. 11. 851 
Thai port of the Heaven . .was bedecked with but few Stars. 
1780 Gay Poems (1745' IL x8 Three gold rings her skilful 
hand bedeck. 1830 Blackix Mschylu 


_ >hies, Argr 

1% 3 sap Mirr. Mag. 187 (R.) So that 1 was bedeckt with 
double praise. 

Hence Bede oked ppl. a.. Bede cking ppl. a. 
and vbl. sb. 


am* (*745> II. z8 Three gold rings her skilful 
1830 Blackix eEschylus 1 1. 173 Spear-pierced 
^ve harnesses, Bedeck their holy halls. 


1671 Milton Samson 7M Bui wfcoJk thlsf , .That, so be- 
decked, ornate, and gay. Comes ft iia way sailing. 1788 
Shaks. L . L. L. n. i. 79 Bedeckin ornaments or praise. 
i6ss W. Parker Curtaine-Dr, 4x876) 54 The wife in her 
fairs ornaments and bedeckin gx 
Bedee, variant of Bedkt, obs. * a soldier's boy.* 


BcdegriUff (be*dfgki). Also -gar, -gaur, -gu«r, 
[a. F. beaeguar* bidegar, ad. ult. Pen. (and Arab.) 

, b&d&war, -ard $ lit 'wind- 


brought,* according to the Bur haul AW* 1 thorny 
bush with a white flower, resembling the thutlc.* 
Thence sense 1. Later writers seem to have fanci- 
fully attributed to the word a derivation from Pen. 
bad wind, breath 4 Arab, ivard'roat,' and applied it 
to something growing on the rose. Gerard of 
Cremona, in his Synonymy (1481) explains bedtgar 
both w ays, by 4 spina alba vel odor rosse ’ (Devic).] 
1 1 - A white spiny or thorny plant, perh. origin- 
ally an Ech inops, but taken by western herbalists 
for the Milk Thistle ( Silybum Mananuntu 
1398 Lytk Dodoens 595 This ThiMtel! is called . . of the 
Arabian Physitiones, Iiedeguar : in Englishe, Our Ladies 
Thistcll. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 9a Our chaplet makers 
v&e the floures also of Bedegnar or white Thistle. 

2 . A moss-like excrescence on rose-bushes : it is 
a kind of gall produced by the puncture of a small 
insect Cynips rosse. 

>578 Lytk Dodoens 655 The spongious lmwle . . uppon the 
wilae Rose . . is called of som Apothecaries Bedegar ; but 
wrongfully. 160a W. Wbrtmacott Script. Herb. 30 These 
Brian yield an Excrescence . . called, tho* falaly, liedegaur 
or Bedegnar. 1878 Oliver Elem. Bot. il 171 Rose Rede- 
guars or * Robin Redbreast's Pincushions , are frequent 
upon the Dog Rose. 1883 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept e/i The 
hedgerows . . beautiful with clematis, and scarlet and yellow 
foliage, with hip and haw, and the bedeguar of the rose. 

Bede house, earlier form of Bbad-hou&b. 
Bedel, bedell, archaic forms of Beadle, 
officially retainedin the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. So Bedolry, etc. 

Bedelary, Dedellarle, var. of Bkadlxrt. 
t Bedelve, V. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 bedelfon, 
3-4 bydelve, 4-5 bi-, bedelue (-ve). Pa. pple. 
1 bedolfen, 3 bydeolve(n, 4 by-, bedolve(n, 6 
bedolvyne, Se. bedolvyn. [OE. bedelfan, f. Bx- 
4 * delf-an to Delve.] 

1 . trans. To dig round or about. 

c xooo Ags. Gosh. Luke xiiL 8 0 |> ic hine bedelfe. a 1300 
E. E. Misc. 68 Tne tre achal be bedolvyne abowte. 

2 . To bury. 

0soeo Dream of Rood 73 Bed calf us man on deopan 
seaoe. c 1374 Chauckk Booth, v. L 151 And fond here a 
gobet of goule by-doluen. c X440 Lonllich Grail IL 14 And 
him. .putten there-inne, and hun bedelven. 1313 Douglas 
sKneis x. ix. 49 Quharin bcdelvyn lyis a gret talcnL 
Bedeman, obs. form of Beadsman. 

+ Bedene, adv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3-6 
bidene, 4 biden, bedeine, 4-6 by-, bedene, 
bedeyne, 5 bydeene. beedene, beden, 6 bedyn, 
8 9 bedeen. [ME. bidene . a word of constant 
occurrence in northern ME. verse, but of uncertain 
origin ; its senses run partly parallel with those of 
Anon, but it is often used without any appre- 
ciable force, as a rime word, or to fill up the 
measure. Its latter part is almost certainly the 
early ME. adv. erne, ene, OE true 4 once, at once, 
in one, together* tcf.the ME. phrases at ene at once, 
for etie for once, and see Kne) : but the bid- is 
difficult of explanation. 

Marsh and M&Lcner compared Du. biidien, MDu. bidin, 
bidien, LG. bidin ' by that, thereby, beside that,* which 
must be discarded; Stratmann compared LG. Maine (7 for 
bi fne\ and suggested that bidene might be for bi ene, but 
offered no explanation of the -d~. Prof. Zupitza (note to 
Guy of Warwick, 15th c. version. 1 . 9408) suggests a corrup- 
tion of *mid rx*. comparing MHG. wit fin , wit line, * to- 
gether, und.‘ 'Hits completely suits the sense; also, the 
change of initial w to b, though unusual, is not unexampled ; 
cf. esp. MHG. bit mile for mit mile 'wholly, entirely.* But 
there are historical difficulties in the non-appearance of 
*mid Pne in OE., or of mid ine, bidene , in early southern 
ME., where alone mid was retained ; in the rise and use of 
bidene in the north, where mid was not retained in ME; 
and In the fact that the Old Northumbrian had not mid, but 
mtb, so that the Anglian form would have been ms6 /me. 
These difficulties are only partially removed, if, for mid, we 
start from the more northern with. In the Old Usages of 
Winchester 1 E. E. Guilds), we see wi^inne, tufy-owte, 
transformed into by-binne, by-\nr.vte, through assii 
to by ; similarly *wio ene, *ivi\* ene, might be chan] 
*bi$ene, Vy-^ene ; but the change of the latter into 
would still remain to be explained.] 

1 . In one body or company, together. All bedene : 
all together; altogether, completely. Cf. Anon i. 

c xaoo Ormin 4793 He [Job] fordoes hiss streon Onn an 
daft all bidene, l enn menn. a 1300 Cursor M. 1553 Manes 
sinne . . corrupt all bis world biaene. 1340 Hampolk Pr, 
Const, 8044 A veseefle dypned alio bidene In water. 1430 
llvac Par. Pr, 1870 And also halowct alls by-dene, xcea 
World 4 Child in Hazl. Dodsl, I . a6B All this company that 
la gathered here bi-dene. 

2 . Sometime! perhaps : Straight on, continuously, 
right through to os to include the whole quantity 
or number ; one after another. Cf. Anon 3. 

0x300 Cursor M. 1457 Enos son lined al biden Nine Hun* 
dret yeir and flue, i wene. ibid. 1x360 To ale the childryn 
tile by^dene [ v,r. be-, bidene] Wytb-ynne the toun of bedlem. 
1373 Barbour Bruce v. 144 [Hel eperit tithandia of the 
queyn. And of his frond is all bedeyu. cxg/m Deetr. Troy 
xxix. xaopa He besit hym . . Fele dayes bedene. or ho bat dere 
fonde. (X4ao Pallaa, on Husk. % >84 To till a foldo num 
must have diligence. And balk It not ; but eree it up bydene. 
If H7S Sgr, Lowe Deere 0 a 7 a Taka thy leva of kango and 
quene, And so to all the courte bydene. 

8. Straightway, at once, forthwith, immediately 
Cl Anon 4. 
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• ijpo B. JL PtesBer L 4 Nou mare il _ 

ivvi bi-dene. e Lasm/al 907 in Litton Met. Rom. \ 
»oo The kyng answered# bedene, Well come, ye tnaydtm 
sunene. igxj G. Douglas sBaeis l li. 33 Warp all thai 
bodyi* fa the deip bedene. nN HaPst Rtf in M Sc. 
Poems 49 The master b set sair, And vows bedeen that he 
will share HU staff amang them. 199s A. Wilson Laurel 
Duput. Wks. 1 1146) tsa A saxpence too, to let me in bedeen. 
C Sometimes perhaps : In a little while, by and 
by, ‘ anon.' Cf. Anou 5. 

1330 R Brunne CApwh. iso And Richard oate bidene at 
Marsilie left alb bo. *490 Harding Chron. ccxv, To Cateke 
so he came and home bee dene, a tip CkrisUs Kirke Cr. 
xxii, F reach men cam in and hafl'dthe dulls, And dang 
them doun in dailis Bedene. it« Hoc a in Blacker. Mag. 
XXVIIL 738 Read oa our Bibles, pray bedeen. 

5 . As an explethc, or without appreciable force. 
c 1390 Med. MS. Atxhml. XXX. 351 And stampe alb to- 
gedir bedene And wryngis thorow a cloth dene. 1373 
Harbour Bruce xv. 108 Fra devellhig came schipnis xv 
Oiargit with armyt men bedeyne [v.r. bedene, beaeene]. 
1 1400 Anturs Art A. liii, Bothe the king and the quene. 
And other du)ti bi-dene. sBxo TAirNAHiLL Poems { 1846) 139 
Yell lnith come owre on Friday bedeen. And join us. 
Beder, obs. form of liEDDKB. 

Bederal, variant of Bsdral, beadle* 
Bedered(e, obs. form of Bedrid. 

Bederepe, bederpe, variants of Bkdrip. 
Bederk, obs. form of Bbdark. 

Bede -roll, obs. form of Brad-boll. 


t Badfft. Obs. Also 7 bedao. [ad. F. bidet 
little baggage horse.] A horseman's or soldier's 
boy employed to carry bis baggage. 

1633 Auks Fresh Suit apt. Cerent. 11. 45a Not Rtragling 
Souldtera . . but Souldbn boyes or Bedees. stf6o Hexham, 
Em Ruyters jotigeu, a Home-man's boy, or a Bedet. 

Bedevil (bfdev'l), v. \ also 6 beediveL [f. 
Bk- 5, 6 + Devil.] 

1 . To treat diabolically, with diabolical violence, 
ribaldry, or abuse. 

1768 Sterns Sent. JoumA 1773) I. 34 He had been..be- 
devil'd. .at every stage he had come at. 1809 Byron Eng. 
Bards 4 Sc. Rev. <ed. at Postacr., My poor . . Muse . . they 
have, .so bc-devilcd with their .. ribaldry. 

2 . To ‘ possess ' with, or as with, a devil. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11 l iii, One Rge, he U hagridden, 
bewitched; the next, priextridden, befooled; in all ages, 
ltcdevillrd. iHa Thackeray Four Georges i. 45 People who 
have to deal with her are charmed, and fascinated, and he- 


dfviled. 


3. l*o drive frantic, to bewilder with worry ; to 
torment, worry, ‘ bother.' 

>8*3 T. Moork Fal'tcs. Holy Alliance Fab. a. 107. 549 
Satires at the Court they levelled. .’J*hat soon, in short, they 
quite bedevilled Their Majesties and Royal Highnesses. 
1878 P. Haynk Pur. Rev. vf. 230 Ho did so (lassie and be- 
wilder and bedevil the poor man. 

4 . To ‘play the devil with’ ; to transform mis- 
chievously or bewilderingly, to corrupt, spoil, con- 
found, or muddle. 

1800 Edits. Rev. IX. zo8 A room and furniture ‘bedeviled 
by taste. i8a6 Disraeli I’iv. Grey vi. L 073 So bedevil a 
bottle of Geiseiiheim. .you wouldn t know it from the green- 
est Tokay. 184a — Coningsby rv. v. 129 The country at- 
torneys. had so bedevilled the registration. 1891 Kingsley 
J cast ix. z86 To bedevil, by the light of those very already 
dimmed eyes, the objects around. 

6. To bring into the condition of a devil. 

186a J. Brown Horae Subs. 910 [Art] cannot regenerate, 
neither can it . . bedevil mankind. 


6. To call devil, stigmatize at a devil. 
Bede'villed, -tied, ppl- a. [f prec. 4- -ed.] 
X. Possessed with, or as with, a devil. 

1574 Hellowes Gurnard's E/. (Z577) 310 He commeth 
from abroade so ftiriotts. .and so beediveld, that none may 
abide him. 1668 R. I.ksthancje Vis. Quev . (17081* You are 
to say, this is a Devil Catchpol'd, and not a Catchpole be- 
devird. 1785 99 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lensiad Wks. iv. 1. 
ay6 No sheep, like sheep be-devill’d, ran about. 1879 R. 
Stevenson Trav. Cevenues 180 Those who took to the hills 


. . had all gloomy and bedevilled thoughts. 

2 . Driven frantic, as if by Satanic agency ; wor-, 
ried, 1 bothered.' 

i8r8 South ky Lett. (18561 IV. 9a This be-duped and be- 
devil d nation. 185s Hawthorne Blithed. Rom. IL iii. 6r 
Bedevilled with one grief or another. . 

8. Mischievously or bewilderingly transformed, 
utterly confused, or muddled. 

*755 Smollett QmL r. (1803) I. 47 The unintelligible and 
liedeviled discourses of his author. 1809 Windham Let. in 
Speeches (x8ta) I. 114 The whole is so bedevilled, that 
there is no restoring things to their original state. 

4 . Cookery. Grilled or broiled, with the addition 
of hot spice ; * Devilled. 

1814 Southey in Q. Rev. X 1 1 . 9*3 The gfaard was . . sent 
from the table to be broiled and seasoned, and . . returned 
thus bedevilled. 186* Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 309 Whitebait 
simple and whitebait bedevilled. 

Bedevilment (b/'dcv’lm&it). [f. as prec. + 

-MEET.] 

1 . Possession by an evil spirit. 

s86x A. Cungtom Fr. O* Pound as Whatever bedevilment 
seised me, I lit Rome of it [opium] spill into his punch. 1878 
P. Robusbom My Ind. Card. 18 Are not these unequivocal 
signs of bedevilment T 

2 . Maddening or bewildering trouble. 

184a DkEens Lett. (1880) 1 . 13a The greater chance of no 
such bedevilment happening to me. s88a Rormtti in Hall 
Caine Recoil. 073 Bedevilments thicken: the Garden is 
ploughed up. 


8 . Maddening confusion or disorder. 

1843 Bloch**. Mag. LIII. 36Z The confusion and bedevil- 
ment waa ten times worse. *89* Dickens Bleak Ho. viii. 
<D.)Th« lawyers have twisted it into such a state of bedevil- 
ment. x86x Sala Tvt. round Clock 87 What a chaos of 
cash debtor, contra creditor, .brokerage, agio, tare and tret, 
dock warrants, and general commercial bedevilment I 
B#dtw (Wflitf), v. Forms : 4 5 bydewe, 4-7 
bedeaw, 5- bedew, [f. Be- 4 Dew ; cf. MHG. 
betouwen , MLG bedauivtn.] 

L passive. To be wetted with dew; hence active, 
To cover with dew-like moisture. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (149$) 468 Yf good 
londe is bydewed ..it fattyth. 1669-6 Phil. Trane. 1. «57 
The outside of the MeiAlline Vessel will be bedew'd (if I 
may so speak) with . . Drou* of Water. 1706 Addison Rosa- 
mond il vi, I11 the dreadful pains of death, When the cold 
damp bedews your brow. 1830 Hkrschrl Stud. Nat. PAIL 
11. vf. (1851) 159 The moisture which bedews a cold metal or 
stone when we breathe upon it. 


2 . tram f. To wet or moisten gently or by drops ; 
also, poet, or rhet., to perfuse with moisture. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. vii. 144 pe fletyng reyne hydeweh 
he wynter. 1491 C ax ton Vttas Pair. (1495* >40 The ryver 
of Nyle that bedewy th and watreth the londe. 1978 Lyte 
Dodocns 51 As though it were bedewed . . with home. 1993 
Shako. Rich. It , 111. iii. 99 Bedew Her Pastors Craw* with 
faithfull English Blood. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. xiL 16. 
*1674 Milton in Birch Milton's Who. (1738' I.43That Herod 
had well bedew’d himself witli Wine. 1746 Smollett Tears 
Scott. 43 While the warm blood bedews my veins. 1864 H. 
Ainsworth Tower Load, 363 Tears bedewed her cheeks. 

8 .fig. To perfuse with any influence figured as 
like clew in its operation. 

1340 Ayenh . 94 be virtues bet )e Holy Cost bed ea web *nyd 
his grace. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 301/4, 1 shalle amuse 
and bydewe her body with so ardaunt desyre. 1639 Roues 
Heav . Univ. iv. 33 When the soul is inwardly bedewed., 
by the Spirit. 1860 Pushy Min. Proph. 336 So did the Apos- 
tles bedew the souls of believers with the word of godliness. 

Bedewed (bAli/7'tl), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -EDI.] 
Moistened with or as with dew. 


1530 Palsgr. 445/a In Aprill it is a pleasant syght to sc the 
yongc herbes bedewed. 1646 Crasiiaw Steps to Temp. 59 
His sweat-bedewed bed. iM G. Chambers Astnm. 736 
lu transfer into warm air will probably lead to its becom- 
ing bedewed. 

Bedewer. One who or that which bedews. 

16x1 Cotgr.. A rroseur, a bedcawer, a besprlnkler. 

Bedewing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -1MU T .] A 
wetting with or as with dew. 

1580 Hoi.lybano Treat, hr. Tong t Aspersion A Arrouse- 
meut. bc.sprinckling or bedewing. 1694 N. Fairfax Bulk 
* Sent, ra 8 The bedewings of the raughty mold soaking in 
between its crevices. 


Bedewing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -uta 2.] That 
bedews or moistens like dew. 

1611 Cotgr., Rosil/ant , dewie, bedewing, dew .dropping. 
a 18x4 Coleridge, All-bedewing prayer. 

t Sedewment. Obs. rare. [f. Bedew + 
•liENT.] «. Bedewing vbl. sb. {figl) Cf. Bedew 3. 

*1679 T. Goodwin Whs. (1861) II. 43a Those refreshing 
bedewments which the Holy Ghost vouchtafcth. 

t Bedewy, a. rare - 1 . [Irregularly formed by 
assoc, w. Bedew and Dewy.] * Dewy. 

1607 A Brewrr Lingua v. xvi, Night from her bedewy 
wings Drops Bleepie silence. 

Be'dfaet, a. north, dial, and Sc. [f. Bed sb. + 
Fabt a. Cf. OE. legerbedde fest buried ; and 
MDu. beddevass bedfast.] Confined to bed. 

a 1699 SromswooD Hist. Ch. S* of . vi. (1677) 341 Farnherst 
lying bedfast at the time in Aberdcne. 1796 Burns Lett. 
(Globe ed.) 564, 1 have been ailing, sometimes bedfast. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskru. Sylvia's L . I. 30 My old woman is bed -fast. 

Bedfellow (bc dfe«bu). For forms sec Bid 
and Fki-low. 


1 . One who shares a lied with another ; also fig. 
*47« Sir J. pA«TOH/>/r. III. *35 [He] bathe entrya the 
mailer of Scolton uppon your bedfTetawe Conyerse. 157s 
Asciiam Scholem. (1863) 96 John Whitneye, a yong icntlc- 
man, was my bedfeloe. i6ioShakh. Temp. 11. il 42 Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bcdfellowes. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 90 P 7 My Bcd-frllows left me alnmt an Hour 
before Day. 183a J. Wilson Nod. Ambr . xxxv. Wks. 1864 
IV. 10a Tickler. 1 request to have Fang for my bed fellow. 
+ 2. spec. A husband or wife ; a concubine. Obs. 
2490 Plumpton Carr. 89 My simple bedfelow, your bede* 
woman and servant . . recomendetn hir unto your master- 
ship. 1564 P. Moose Hope Health Ep. Ded. o Vuto your 
worship, and to my good Ladie your bedfeilowe. 1579 
Fulke Re/. Rastet 725 Haue not some Popish Priestes such 
semants and bedfellowes also? 1684 Contempt State Man 
I. vi. (1690) 6r Alt ho* she had a great Dowry, none would 
covet such a Bed -fellow, 

Btd-fiilowsliip (bedfe-hfjlp). [C prec- + 
-hhipJ The condition of being bed-fellows. 

i6xx Tourneur Ath. I rag. u i. Her husbands bedfellow- 
ship. 1854 H. Mii.i.rr Sch. 4- ScAm. (1858' 186 The strango 
bed fellowship which our recent misery had made. 

t Bed-far 8, bed-ifere. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
bed-yver(8, 4-9 bad-ifere, bedde-fere, 4-6 bed- 
fore, 6 s. w. dial, bed-aver, 7 bed-phe(e)re. 
[cf. Brd + Ifekk, and Fere:— OE. pfifera com- 
panion. fellow. The longer form bed-tfere was re- 
tained in s. w. dial., where it appeared in iCth c. 
as bed-aver \ bed-fere was the literary form' till 
17th c.J 

rijoo in Wright’s Lyric P. xv. 49 T.yare wee mi latymer, 
Sieuthc ant slep mi liedyuer {printed liedyuer]. 1393 Gower 


BBDIKMIira. 


[f. Bed sb. 4- -fl l]. As much or os 
ild fill a lied. (Half humorous.) 


Com/. II. R99 Unto his bed[i]fere, Deidamy he hath by mght 
Ibid. III. 65 He.shal be your boddefere. 1947 Boomde 
Jntrod. KmotvL x vsi Wyl your bedauer, gosae, coma home at 
the next tydeT. . My bedauer wyl to Iiondon, to try the law. 
2609 B. Tons dm Sit. IVomOn 11. v, Her that 1 mean to choose 
for my bedphere 1614 C harm an Odyu. vii. 549 His bed. 
fere was Plsistratus. 1696 Blount Glouogr . t Bedpheere 
(Sax.) a Bed-fellow. 

Bedfordshire (be'dffisd/uV Name of an 
English county ; humorously pat for bed. 

1669 Cotton Poet. 14 ’As. (17631 76 F.ach one departs to 
Bedfordshire, And Pillows ml securely snort on. 1*1706 
Swift Polite Conv. iii. (D.\ Faith, I'm for Bedfordshire, 
[a 1849 Hood /Cilmamseeg ( D. *, There was the bed, so soft, 

*Be djfcjL rioverj 

many as wouli 

x6es Burton Aaat. Met. nt. iii. 1. i. (1651 599 , 1 have an 
old grim lire to mv husband . . n bedfull of bones. 

BedgOWlI (be*d,guun). [see Gown.1 

1. A woman's night-gown or ‘ night-dress* 

176a Si erne Tr. Shandy V. vii. 43 Her bed-gowns, end 
. . under-petticoat*, e x86o Whittikr Siste* s iii, Annie rt*e 
up in her bed-gowu white. 

2. A kind ot jacket worn by women of the 
working class in the north. 

X8R7 Slott ia Lockhart >1839) IX. r68 The women had no 
other dress than a bed-gown and petticoat. >863 Kingm i v 
Water Bab. 59 The nicest old woman that ever was seen, 
in her red petticoat and short dimity bedgown. 

Hence Bedgowny a. eolloq. 

1889 Pall Malt G. 30 Apr. 6/x Sloppy, bed-gowny, dt» 
collet He dresses. 

Be d-hea d, [see Head.] 

f 1. The part of a bed on which the head rests ; 
a pillow or bolster. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 25 Bedhcde, eubitate. 

2. The upper end of a bed. 

c 1386 Chauckr C. T. Prol. 903 For hym was Icuerr hau« 
at hut bed hede [v.r. heddes hede] Twenty bookes clad in 
blak or rede. 1883 Sir F. Pollock in Fortn. Rest, x Oct. 

. such as every ouc would like to have at his 


Bedlademed, -diamonded, -diapor : see Be-, 

t Bedi'dder, V. Obs. • Forms : 1 bedldri-an, 
3 bididdr-en. [OK. bedidrian % f. Hr- 4- dydrian , 
dyderian to deceive.] To deceive, delude. 

c 1000 jf&LFRic Gen. xliv. 15 Wendon ge [nit ge mihton be- 
didrian minne xelicun. c raoo Ormin 19137 Tc defcil haffde 
herom all Uidiadredd. 

Bedight (bAlsi-O, V. arch. Pa. /. bedigbt. 
Pa. pplc. bedight, -ed. [f. Be- 4 - I)ight.] tram. 
To equip, furnish, apparel, array, bedeck. (Now 
only poetical.) 

c 1400 in Pol. Rel. A A. Poems > 1866) 03 Wat is he ]»is bat 
comet so briht Wit blodi dukes al bc-diht? 13x9 Mtrr. 
Mag. 970 (R.) A troopc of men .. in armes bedight. 1998 
Sylvester Du Bar/as (16081 469 A garland .. The royal 
bridegrooms radiant brows liedight*. x6as Uuari.kr Re/her 
U7171 8 Jonah straight arose, himself bedight With fit ac- 
coutrements for hasty flight. 164a Milton A pot. Smect 
Wks. (185x1969 W hoae outward garment hath bin injur’d and 
it! hedigTitcd. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sr tv. 129 She not 
only bcJjghu them with many springs. 18* Losev. Elected 
Knt. viii, Three modest maidens have me liedight. 

Hence Bedight ppl. a. 

a 1440 Sire Degrev. 144 Lothlych by-dyght. 1998 Yono 
Diana 498 Thy ficldes liedight with Daffodillies, a 1840 Poe 
Eldorado i, Gaily bedight, a gallant knight. - 1863 C. M. 
Smith Dead Lock 296 Lilian . . With gems and gold bedight. 

f Btdi'ghtillg, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. 4- - 1 NU 1 .] 
Outfit, fumishiiif; : hence, property, attribute. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk gSe/v. 108 Having pared off from 
body all its parts, we have also bereaved it of all those be- 
dighting* or affections that belong to it. 

t Bedi'lt, pa. pplc. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 4 - Dill, 
ON. dylja to conceal, hide.] Hidden, covered. 

c66o T. Hai l Fnnebria Ft ad fin., In bowers May-sprigs 
gaily built With Aowcrs and garlands all bedilt. 

Bedim (bftU*m), v . ; also 6-7 bedym, -dymn. 
ff. Bk- + Dim.] trans. To make dim, cover with 
dimness, becloud. 

19B3 Stanyhwrst cfCmris hi. (Arlk) 84 Soonityinc owt it 
bolcketh from bulck clowdn grimly bedimmed. x6ro Siiaks. 
Temp. v. L 41, I haue bedynuvd Tlie Noone-tide Sun. 
1878 Huxley Pkyeiogr. 75 The Rurface [is] soon bedimmed 
on exposure to the atmosphere, 
b. csp. the eyesight. 

x8xx Byron Curse Minerva 86 Celestial team hedlmm'd 
her large blue eye. 1890 IIlackik ACsckylus II. 14 A tear- 
ful cloud My woeful sight bedims. 

C. fig. the mind, menial vision, memory, etc. 

1x968 Gascoigne Jocasta Wks .( 1 587 85 Those raging storms 
of wrath That m> liedym the eye- of thine intent.) xSx6 I. 
Wilson City of Plague 11. iv. 179 Nor can the shadow of this 
passing world Bedim th> holy spirit. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. 93 The detestable maxims . . of the late French despot- 
ism had already bedimmed the public recollertioM of demo- 
cratic phrensy. 1849 Harr Par. Serm. II. 169 Fear so 
troubles and bedims and confounds the mind. 


Bedimmed Mi-md), ///. a.-[f. prec. 4- -ed 1 .] 
Obscured in brightness or clearness. 

X790 CowrsR Odyss. 1. 450 The palace dark hc-dimm’d. 
lip Carlyle Misc . 1 1857 If. 305 An ancient, bedimmed, half 
obliterated woodcut. 1898 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnts. 1 1. 
”** backgrounds sull retain a bedimmed kplendwr of 

vqiwirag 1 (bidi miq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ing That bedims or obscures. 
x8ioColrridge Fneud(t86^)ij Vain halos and bedimming 
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vapour*. ilff Womw. Sonn. Wki III. 66 A dragon** tym 
that feel* the iirew Of a lwdiinming sleep. 

Bedimple (b/drmp’l), v. [f. He- + Dimple.] 
ttatts. To cover or mark over with dimples. 

1710 Monr.ux Quix. (1733) II. 976 The whitest Pebble* 
beuunple it* Mtiinoth surface, itai Clark VstL Alinsti . J. 30 
The slmwer-bcdiinplcd sandy lane*. 

Bedin, bedtnner, etc. : see Be- prtf. 

Bedi'p (liAli jO, v. [OK. bedyppan , f. Be* + 
dyppan to 1 > r. Obs. after 1 Jth c., out formed anew 
rifioo.J tram. To dip, immerse, treat to a dipping. 

c 1000 Ar.i kric G>tt. xxxvii. 31 Hij . . bedypton his tuuetan 
on Aam hlodf . c xooo Ags. Got/. Matt. xxvi. aj) Se pe hedypft 
b 1160 Hatton tiedepdj on disce mid me his hand. 1598 
Svlvlho-n Dm Hurt as 116081 993 Her., hands in snow l>e* 
dipt. x 0 aoCoM*K(I)r. Syntax ► Consol. 11. iU.i, The warrior's 
spear bedipp'd in blood. trtiM Huon Storm Hastings i. 
Crowds of idlers willing or unwilling To 1 m bedipped. 

t Bedirt (b/d.rit), v. Obs. Also 7 bedurt. [f. 
Bk- + Diiit.J tram. To cover or defile with dirt ; 
Jig. * to throw dirt at,’ to vilify. 

x6m Marbi* lr. Airman's Guzman / At f. II. 56 My Master 
knew I was all bedurted. *673 IV nn /.//Sr Wks. 1789 1 . 39 
An Independent und on Anabaptist .. have lately liedirtccl 
us in three di»coiirM*s. ( on tern ft. State of Man 1. u. 

11099' q8 He dirted and defiled with ulumiinahlc. .crimen. 

lienee Bedirted, bedirten (Air.) ///. a. 

igaB A Dai.arkk Harr, in Proutlc Hist. Eng. (1656) II. 
*6 Ail bedirted an I wax. a 1530 Peebles to Play u8b2> 10 
She. .all liedirteu drew him out. 17a! Sikyi*f A. < l . Mem . 
1 . 1. axil. i<k> A long gnwn . . all bedirted like, and sloven. 

1Bedi*rter. Obs. A thrower of dirt ; a \ilifier. 

1747 1 - I'tohv L //*• 64 The Stoners and Bcdirtcr* among 
his Hearers. 

Bedirty, b -dismal, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bedizen (b/dai'z’n, -diz’n •, v . ; also bedissen. 


[f. Bk- *r 1 )izen. All English orthoepists have (si) ; 
Webster has the alternative (i).J tram. To dress 
out, esjX'cially in a vulgar or gaudy fashion. 

x66x k. \V.Con/.L /tarot. (t&fa 81 Thesepetty ladies, .ore 
bedizned in sable sucks, or . . in while xaiirnel wallats. 1755 
Johnson, Bedizen, lo dress out : u low word, n 1779 Lang- 
uor ml County Just. <K.t Y* cits, that sure bedizen Nature's 
fate. ilaj S< 01 r Tali tin. <18541 267 You have bedizened 
me in gieeu, a colour he detests. 

b. fig. 

a 1788 Hi- \ni ky Parott. Grays El. T.)The name bedizen'd 
by the pedant muse. 1806 rdin. Rev. V HI. 20s The quo- 
tations ..with which Mr. Lcinaistrc lias thought fit to lie- 
dizzen his pages, iftao W. 1 k\ ing.VX.Wi 4 P/e. 1 1 , i jo Hedizened 
out into 11 burlesque imitation of an antique masque. 

Bedizened fb/dai'z’nd, -<li /n d), /pi. a. [f. 
prec. + -ki> •.] Dressed up with vulgar liner)'. 

1707 Pvki^uiiar Beaux' Shat. 111. i. ?i, F took him for a 
Captain, he’s so bedizen'd wii h 1 .ace. i860 Moti.ky ether/. 
(1868 1 . ii. 37 Bedizened d lessen. 1867 Smii.ks Huguenots 
». xix. V18801 349 A floor hedizened Lrcnture .. was led 
through . . Paris in the character of the Coddes* of Reason. 

Bedi zening, vbl. sb. Dressing out. 

Holland Lett. Joneses xiv. ao6 In your devotion to 
dressing and bedizening of your persons. 

Bedrzenment- The process, result, or ma- 
terial of bedizening; vulgar or gaudy attire. 

1837 Caklylk /• r. Per. 1 1 1 . 1 v. iv. 927 They sit there . . with 
oak-bi .inches, tricolor liedizenmcnt. 1859 Kingsley Alin. 
1. 48 K.veu if there were no bedizenmeut of jewels. 

Bedlam (bfdlam). korms; 1 3 botloom, 3 
bepploaom, 3 -ft beth^eUeem, 4 bedleem, 4-8 
bethlem, 6- -lahem, 3-7 bedlam, 5 bedalam, 
6 bedlome, 6 7 -lame, 6 - bedlam. [ME. /hull cm 
*= Bethlem, Het hit hem ; applied to the Hospital of 
St. Mary of Ikthlchem, in London, founded ns a 
priory in 1 247. with the special duty of receiving 
and entertaining the bishop of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem, and the canons, etc. of this, the mother 
church, as often as they might come to Kuglaml. 
In 1330 it is mentioned ns * an hospital,’ and in 
1402 as a hospital for lunatics iTitnbs) ; in 1346 
it was received under the protection of the city of 
London, and on the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, it was granted to the mayor and citizens, 
and in 1547 incomoraled as n royal foundation 
for the reception of lunatics. Thence the modem 
sense, of which instances appear culy in ifit.i c.] 

+ 1* The town of Bethlehem in Judea. Obs . 

971 Pink t Horn. 03 pa he on Ilctlecm wics neenned. 
c i*oo Erin. Colt. Horn. 31 And tcahle pc licrdcs pc wake- 
dun oner here oref hisidc pe burch bellcem l? belleetu |. t xsoo 
Ohmin 3361 He borenniss I Davipp kiugess ehesstre, bat Ls 
Vihuteiin BepPIcaMii. a 1300 Cursor At. 1x214 pat blisfiil 
tnrp in beihleem \GiUt. Iietheleein, Land a 1400 hcdlum]. 
13S1 Wvi 1.0 Luke il, A ciie ol Dauith that 1* defied Bedleem. 
c 1440 Lay- hoiks Ma*s-Bk. C. ioc> lhesu, pat was in bedlcm 
borne. 1616 Past/uil At Hath. v. 906 M. Mamon is in a 
Citie of I urie, tailed Bethlem, alias, plaine Hudlume. 


2 . The Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, used 
as an asylum for the reception and cure of men- 
tally deranged |KT.sons; originally situated in 
Hiahopsgatc, in 1676 rebuilt near London Wall, 
and in 1815 transferred to Lambeth. Jack or Tom 
o' Bedlam : a madman. 

*Ss8 Tiniiai k Obed. Chr Man (1848) 184 For they . . do 
thing* which they of Bedlam may *re that they Are but 
madnes*. *S«« J Hhvwoon Print. 4 Epigr. (1867) 107 Lyke 
lacke of Bedlem in and out whipping. *«§§ Pajppe to. 
HaUhsi 11844) 34 Could *ulc them in no place but in Bedlam 


and Bridewell, ism Shawl a Hon. VI % v. L 131 To Bedlem 
With him | 1 a the man growne mod? 1605 — Lear u ii. 148 
WHh a sighe like Torn o' Bedlam. 1670 Evelyn Menu 
(1857) il. sa6, 1 went to see new Bedlam Hoitpital .. most 
sweetly placed in Moortieldft, since the dreadful fire. 1066 

0. Macdonald Ann. {). Neighb. xL 11878) 233 There wan I 
• • in an strait a jacket as ever poor wretch in Bedlam. 

8. By extension : A lunatic asylum, a madhouse. 

*663 Aron.bimnueha 3a The Bedlam . . the skrewn . . are 
the best instances of our kindness. 1699 Pomkrlt Lore 
triumph. Keaton 170 'Twa* lioth un hospital and bedlam 
too. 170a C. Mather Magn. Christi vn. iv. (185a) 535 A 
Bethlehem Be«*ms to have been litter for them than a gal- 
lows. a 1743 Lij, He mv i y Beauties Eng. ( 1804- ]. ni6 Those 
virgins act u wiser part Who hospitals und fodlam* would 
explore. 

D. abstr. Madness, lunacy. Also interjeetionally. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. 111. 149 Ucdlarae, Frenzie, Madnes, 

1. unacie, I challenge all your moody Enipery. a 1645 
Habini.tun htne )'. holly v, Betllam ! this is pretty sport. 

4 . Jig. A scene of mad confusion or uproar. 
a 1067 Cowley Cronnvetl Wks. 1710 1 1 . 637 Thou dost . . 
A Babel, and a Bedlam grow. 1713 Guardian No. x.)9 
(1756) 11 . 194 Our house is a sort of Bedlam, and nothing 
ill order. 1850 Cakiylk Laltrr-d. I'amph.MU. (1872)970 
That all this was a iJonnybrook Bedlam, 
t fi* An inmate ol liclhlcheni Hospital, London, 
or of a lunatic asylum, or one fit for such a place, 
a madman ; spec, one of the discharged, but often 
only half-cured, patients of the former, who were 
licensed to beg wearing as a badge a tin plate on 
their left hand or arm ; called also bedlam-beggars, 
bcdlamen , bedlamites. Obs. 

isaa Ski-i u*n IChynol to( «wr/*Wks.lI. e^Suchamadde 
hedlcine For to rewle this reame. 1541 Barnkk Wks. (1573) 
294/2 A scorge to tame those hcdlames with. 1545 Cuvi.it- 
DAi k Abridgm. Erasm. Emhir. iii. Wks. 1844 J. 500 ’Die 
world pulgrth us to be fools . . und to lie mad bedlumes. 
>594 * 1 . B. La Primand. hr. Acad. 11. 160 Thu veriest lied* 
leiiis that can be. x6n Cotc.r. s. v. AffamC, A hungry 
Moore is halfc n Ijcdlam. x6*6 I.. ( Jwi- n Spec. Jesuit. (16291 
37 I’liL* Duke imagining him to hue a foolc, or a bedlcin 
. . let him goc. 1678 Bi nyan Pi/gr. 1. 123 Some [said| they 
were Mediums. 1701 Swii-t Mrs. Harris' Petit. Wks. 1755 
II I. 11. 61 She roar’d like a Bedlam. 

0 . attrib ., at ltMigth adj. Ol, belonging to, or fit 
for Bedlam or a mad-house ; mad, loolish. 

a 1535 More II V.s. 1 1 S57» 16 The railing of bethluin people. 
*875" liJhHKMY. EaUonrie 254 Falcons . . when they lice im- 
patient and bedlam in the mewe. >399 Shahs. Hen. I\ v. 
1. 20 Iln, an thou bedlam f 164s Mu ion A pot. Smect. Wks. 
<1851* 275 Mut this which folinwes is nlainc licdlam stuffc. 
1788 Com i*i m / able- 7 '. O09 zViiocreou, Horace, play’d. .This 
Bedlam part. 

7 . Comb.\ slis., a* Bedlam beggar (cf. Bedlam 5), 
-house, -matt ; adjs., as bedlam-mad , - ripe, -willed. 

ij*5 Tindai.e iV. T. Frol., Who ys . . so bedlem niadde to 
affyrm that gi»od is the naiurnll cause of yuell? 1333 More 
Amsw. Pay son. Pk. Wks. < x 557) 1036/2 Afore bedelcm ry)»c 
then thys liooke is. 1556 J. HlywouD Spider 4 /*'• Ixxxiv. 
28 Hectill blind, and bedlem mad. 157* R. H. tr. Lasusternf 
Ghostes (1.^96) 13 Bedleme houses where niadde and frautike 
men are kept. 1603 S11 \ks. Lear 11. iii. 14 The country giuts 
me proofe, and president Of Medium heggers. 1646 <*. 
|)snim Poems Wks. 1878 I. 60 All Medl.im-wiited, walkc in 
Medium wise. 1658 Ussiii-r Ann. vi. > iftfiR 106 Like n bed- 
lam-man. 1837 Cariyik hr. Kev. 111. \i. vii. 346 Huidly 
audible amid the Medium-storm. 

t Be dlamer. Obs. [f. Bedlam + -km 1 .] A 
lunatic : spec, a Hcdliun-lioggar. 

e 1673 W. Hi.unmlll Crngsby Kei. ny A gentleman who 
pa-si-d as a Bedlamer. 01733 Noriii Lines I. 287 'J'hw 
country was then much troubled with Bedlamers. 

Be dlamizm. A \N ord or thing characteristic 
of Bcdlnm ; n trait of madness. 

.*« 43 i aki.yi f Past ^ Pr. 288 Nothing hut n noisy bedlam- 
ism in your mouth. 1863 - h'redk. Gt. VI. xv. xi. 80 A 
strict place, moreover; its very bedl.tiuisins flowing bylaw. 

Be dlamit e (bccllamaio, sb. and a. ff. as prec. 
+ A. sb. An inmate of Bedlam or of 

a lunatic asxlum ; a madman or lunatic. 

x6ax Morion . hmt. Mel. 11. iv. 1. v, Such raging bedlamites, 
as arc tied in chains. 1601 Wood Ath. (Kr on. 1 1 . 489 More 
lit . . to he read by Bedlamites than pretenders to vertue 
and modi sty. 1751 Smoi.i i- rr Per. J'ic. 11779 III. Ixxxi. 

*68 Lord M raved like a Itcdlaniitc. x8u Bymon Juan 

vi. xxxiv, Like . . bedlamites broke loose. 

B attrib, or adj. Lunatic, mad. 

18x5 Si 'oit Guy At. Iiii, 'The devil take the bedlamite old 
woman !' a 185a Mookk Three Doctors v, Dr. Slop, upon 
subjects divine. Such bedlamite slaver lets drop. 

Bedlamitizh Ilxr-dlamaitij), a. [f. prcc. + 
-ism 1 .] J.ike a bedlamite ; mad ; foolish. 

18*4 Plackrv. Mae. XVI. 179 None.. was so LcdlainUisli, 
as to fancy that he himse.f was pcrhonally aggrieved. 

Be dlamlike, a. and adv. Like a madman. 

A. adj. Mail-looking. 

1618 M. Harft Horsemanship 1. 58 Tliat will . . make him 
(the horse] more bedlam-like. 

B. adv. After the manner of a madman. 

1376 N y wion tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633' 68 Many Wing 
angred . . will Bedlam-like run upon their enemies with 
minds enraged 15I1 — Seneca's Pheba is 41 Agaue bed* 
lemlikci raunged up und downe theivoodc With synters hers. 

t Be dl&mly* adv. Obs. [i. Bedlam a. + -lt ^.] 
Like a madman, inaanely. 

1353-87 Foxk A 4 M. (1596) 996/1 To ftpeake as undis- 
crectlie and bedlemly, as ye doc. 

tBedlar, -lawer, a. (and sb.) Obs. cxc. 
dial. [ME. bedlawtre , f. Bed + ? ON. lag lying; 


cf. MIIG. betteliger, ./r, G. belt /tiger, -ig, in same 
sense. J Bed-ridden ; a person confined to bed. 

c 1440 Promp. Part u r 8 jBcdlawyr, decumbem t. 1447 

Bokenham Sryntys (1835) 988 Scke wununen .. wych bed- 
laure dede lye. 1468 Medulla Gram., Clinicus , a bed- 
lawere. 1474 Act. Audit. 36 (Jam.* Johne of Ken* wes 
Reke and bedlare. x868 G. M acdonaId Seaboard Par. I. x. 
246 PatientN, who considered themselves be, flats, .bedridden, 
b. Comb. + Bedlawerman. 

1419 in Promp. Part*. 28 Item lego cuilibet pauperum 
vocatorum hedlawemien . . iiij</. 

Bedlar, local variant of Bhdhal, beadle. 

Bedle, obs. form of IIeadle. 

t Bzdla, Obs. Bdellium ; cf. L. bedetta. 

itti Pi-rcivall Sp. Diet., Pedel, a bedle stone, Betktllus. 

Bft'dlezz, a. [f. Bed sb. + -leaw.J Without 
a lied, unprovidetl with a lied. 

1864 Sai. a Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Bedle** and supperles* 
wanderers. 1870 R. Andchson Missions Amer. Bd. IV. xlii. 
413 The people seem to be almost bed less. 

Hence, Be’dlessness. 

x86x Sai.a Tw. round Clot'k 7 Were it winter, our bed- 
lessness would be indefensible. 

Be d-linen, [f. Bed. »*/;. + T.inen.1 Bed-clothes, 
esp. sheets and pillow-cases, originally of linen. 

xBxa Scott Guy M. xliv, She proceeded . . to arrange the 
stipulated bed •linen. 

Be d-ma ker. [f. Bed sb. 4 Maker.] 

L One who constructs Ik-iL. 

e 1300 Cocke Loir ties B. (184319 Hedmaker*. fedbed makers, 
and wyre drawers ; Foundeu . . and brorhc maker*. 

2 . One who arranges beds lor use again, after 
they have been slept in ; the official name in the 
English universities for old women or men who 
make the beds and sweep the rooms in college. 

14AS Mann. Ar Househ. E.\p. 182 heme, .the licde-makrra 
pelow. (35a I In on, Mi'dde maker, Ln'tisteruiator. 1678 
I ng. Mam tall. 107 Hls health .. is Ins best bed-maker, 
that makes his lnd so easie to rest on. X69X <’i/.i«' of 
Exeter Colt. 18 For lear .she should . . lose her place of Bcd- 
riinker. X716C1BH1 a Love .Makes Man 1. i. 21 He never spoke 
six Wnrdstoauy Woman in his Life, hut his Med-inaker. 1789 
Mr*. Piozzi Jouru. h ranee II. 118 A jierson not unlike an 
Oxford or Cam bridge bed-maker. 18*5 III nth km K at ion. 
Kero. 337 Hie barbers, cooks, bed-makers, errand-bo>s, mid 
other unlettered retainers to the university, are swum in 
Knglish to the observance ot these l^uin siaiuitii. 

So Bed -making. 

1670 F.ACIIAMI1 ( 'out. Clergy j 6 To prevent sizars over he at- 
ing their brains : bedmaking, < hamber-sweeping, ami water- 
fetching, were doubtless great preservatives. 1691 ( are 
of Exeter Coll. 19 Her hmploy of Bed-making 111 F.xeti r 
Cnllrdge. 1883 Glasgow U'kly. Her. 21 Apr. 8 4 Ladii s* 
Baking, Cooking and Heilmakmg Aprons. 1885 Ox/. Stu- 
dent's Handbk 233 In addition, / 7 a jenr for bedmaking. 

Bedman, obs. variai.t of Beadsman. 

t Bedov'. Obs. in 1-3 bedbn, bid6n. [UE. 
bedSn , f. Be- + dtbi to put, Do. With ben»c 2, cf. 
Her. bet hun , bemaehen. J 

1. trans. To put to, to shut. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxlvii. 2 part f>u pine doru mihtest b«;ddn. 

2 . To befoul, defile with 01 dure. 

exuyt Auer. R. ijo pus wendc Saul into hole uort te hidon 
bene alude. I hid. 216 I tabbed pros put fulusic ine&tcr.. 
put ho bidoS ham sulucn. 

3 . To adorn, ornament, garnish. 

la 1300 in Furniv. Percy hoi 1 1 . 305 A kirtle and a mantle 
. . with branches and rinurs full rirhely liedone. a 1765 * J.d . 
Thomas Ar hair A nuet 1 \ x, in Child Ballads 111. (1885) i8| 
The belt that was about her wai>t Was a’ wi’ pearls bed o in;. 


Bedoctor, bedolt, bedot, etc. : see Bk- pref. 

BzdOff (l)Al^g), v. [f. Bi.- + Dog sb. and v.j 

1 . It a/ts. To call * dog.* 

1794 Woi.coi r (P. Pindar) Fowl. /or Oliver Wks. II. 260 
Be-dogging this poor singer, that bu-bitdiing. 

2 . To follow about like a dog, to dog. 

1838 Trklawny Kec. Shelley , Byron , eU. ii. 1 1878) 57 En\ y, 
malice, and hatred bedogged ha Ktepft. 

Hence Bedo’gged ///. a ., liei ome like a r og. 

167s C01 roN Scartvu 11. (16921 43 blie had told her dear 
bedogged. 

t BedO’te, V. Obs. [f. Be- n Dote.] trans. 
To cause to dote, make silly, befool. 

c 1383 CiiAK-m /.. G. IV. 1547 Ffor to hc-dote this cpieen 
was here assent. 1449 Pwoi.k Kefr. 145 Salomon foimcd 
and bidotid with his wijfis, nude ydolis false goddis. 1383 
(ioLt)iNG ( 'a hr in on Dent, clx xxiii. 1 1 39 So Iwdoted that they 
could not come to the knowledge of their sinnes. 


iBedonbt, v. Obs. Also 5 pa. pple. bedoute. 
[f. Be- 2 + Doubt v. Cf. F. redout er.] To dread. 

>470 Hardynu Chrou, cli, Aboue all men he was tlure 
raoste bedoute. 

Bedouin (bc'dk|/n\.^. (and Forms: 4 pi. 
bedoynes, 7 pi. baduini, sing, bedwin, 8 bedo- 
nlan, bedouia, bedoween, 8- bedouin (9 bedu- 
in). Also 0. 9 sing, bedawy, -awee, pi. bedawin, 
-een. [a. F. bedouin , 1 Jth c. OP*. Ii bedowin (pl.\ 
13th c. beduins , beduyn (sing.), a. Arab, 

bailawTn, or badawin , pi. of (^j(I)JlJ badd- 
wfy or badawty a dweller in the desert, f. badw 
desert. First known to Europeans in Crusading 
times. The plural, being of most frequent use, 
was adapted in med.L. os bedttini, bedewini , It. 
beduini, baduini ’, whence a sing. L. brdmnm, lt. 
beduino, F. beduin, etc., with the Arab. pi. ending 
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-Tn retained : cf. assassin, also cherubim , sera/Ain, 
rabbin. In English apparently forgotten after 
Crusading times till the 1 7th e. The mod. spelling 
is French : travellers acquainted with Arabic often 
substitute the forms in 0.] An Arab of the desert. 

c 1400 Maun dev. v. 35, 1 duelled with him as sotydyour in 
hU werres . . a*en the ltedpynefc 1609 K. Johnson Kingd. 
4 Commonw. 171 Parte of the. Arabians . . live in the fields 
and mountaines (> and are termed Baduini. Pagiit 

Chrutianogr. 1. u. Ii6j6< 71 A few Christians remaining, 
called Bedwing. 1767 Russel in Phil, Trans ; LVIII. 144 
The Bedouins at this |dace. 2788 Gibbon Decl. Sr <1809) 
IX. 993 The same life is uniformly pursued by. .the modern 
Bedo weens. 1796 Morse Amor. Geog. 11 . 600 The licdo- 
Diana, or wandering Arabs. 1847 Kinglakis Edthcn t8o, 1 
was now amongst tne true Bedouins. 

0 . $86« Earn, Treat. Staid. Read, vu. 443 The tent of the 
modem liedawy. 1870 R. Anukhwn Missions Ante r, Bd. II 1 . 
iii. 45 The wild Bedawin .. were worse than the Greeks. 

, b. gratis/. One who lends a Bedouin-lilce life 
elscwhcie ; a gipsy. (Cf. City Arab.) 

1863 Times 9 May, Where were all the dingy bedouins of 
England who travel through to this great gathering ? 

2 . aitrib. or as atlj, 

1844 Mem. Babylonian P*eess. 89, I hud seen several 
Bedouin girls. 1861 Sai.a 7 k tvutui Clock 45 Half-starved 
Bedouin children, mostly Irish. 

Be douinira. The Bedouin life or system. 

a s86e Sat. Rn>. 5 Aug. 176 It is against than ideaf Bedouin- 
isin that Mr. Palgrave is chiefly vehement. 

t BftdOTO, DedoTTOn, pa. ppu. Obs. Forms : 

1 badofan, 6 Sc. bedoif, bedowyn, -ovin. [:— 
OE. bedofen, pa. pple. of bed/ifan to submerge, 
f. Bk- > dtlfan to dive, sink.] Immersed, plunged. 

a 1000 vF.lfhic Horn, II. 479 Bedofen on deojtpre nyten- 
nysse. 1513 Douglas /Hurts v. vi. ms All his niemliris in 
mude and dung bedoif Ibid. vu. ProL 60 Bedovin in 
donkis deyp was every syk. 

t Bedo w(e, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. f. Bk- + Downs, 
sad, or its root 1 >ole, sorrow.] Irons. ? To sadden. 

25x3 Douglas sJCnris x\\\. i. 43 The gret sytcThar breistis 
had bedowit and to sinyte. 

Bedowle, bedown, bedowse, etc. : see Be-. 
Bedown, prep, rare [f. Bk- + Down, on 
some mistaken analogy.] * Down, Adown. 

Ha 1800 in Aytoun's Ballads Scot. (1858) II. 369 Bedown 
the bent* of Banquo brae My lane I wandered. 

Bad-pan (be dparm;. [cf. MDu. bedde panne : I 
see Pan.] 

1 . A pan for warming beds ; a warming-pan. 

*585 J. Higgins Junius Nomem l ., Bat Ulus cubicntar ins 

. . uii eseh.iuflbir de lit, u bed iwm, or warming )>an. 1397 

Gerard Herbal (1633) *«66 A little bag with some .. Bay- 
salt, and made hot vpon a bed-pan. 1699 Garth Dis/eus. 

72 Each Combatant his Adversary mauls With batter’d 
Bed-pan*. 

2 . A chamber utensil constructed for use in bed. 

1883 Floh. Nightingale in Quain's Viet. Med. 1046 Bed- 
pans. should have Carbolic powder in them lavishly. 

Bed-post (bc-dpJs st). [see Post.] A post of 
a bed, one of the upright supports of the frame- 
work of a bed. The twinkling of a bedpost : 
cf. Bedstaff. 

1398 M arston Pygmal. iii. 149 The antique Bed-post. 1813 
Scott Guy M. xhv, One of the bed-posts of a sort of tent- 
bed. 187s M. Collins Mr</. 4- Mctxh. HI. Hu 78 In the 
twinkling of a lied-post I* each savoury platter clear. 

Bedrabble tb/clra-b'l), v. Chiefly in ppl. adj. 
Be drab bled. [f. Be- 2 + Drabble.] trans. To 
make wet and dirty with rain and mud. 

e 1440 Prom/. Part*, 38 Ilc-drabylyd or drahelydv. falu- 
dosus. Kingsley Alt. Locke xi, Jacket and leather 

gaiters, sufficiently bed rabbled with mud. 1879 Scribn. 
May. J uly 334 The bedrubbled snow 4 of March shrank away. 
Hence Bedrabbling vbl, sb. 

s88 * Harper's Mag. Sept. 693/2 With no disfigurement of 
■corcfiing or bedrabbling. 

Bedraden, obs. form of Bedrid. 

Bedraggle (bAlrarg’l), v. [f. Be- 4- D haggle.] 
a. To wet (dress, skirts, or the like) so that they* 
drag, or hang limp and clinging with moisture, b. 
'To soil clothes by suffering them, in walking, to 
reach the dirt.' Johnson. ^Rare in the active till 
modem times.) 

1737 Swift Past. Dial. Wk*. 1755 IV. 1. 78 Poor Patty 
Blount, no more be seen Bedraggled in my walks so green. 


Blount, no more be seen Bedraggled in my walks so green. 
1839 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 9 'ITie very sky Bedraggled 
with the desolating salt. ( 1871 Daily News 34 Aug., The 
rain has fallen . bedraggling the flag.: and banners. 

Hence, Bedraggled p/l. a., Bedragglement. 

27*7 Isee prec.] 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 36 Such pale, 
careworn faces, such bedraggled dresses. Hawthorne 

Tanglew. T. 105 All in a terribly bedraggled condition. iV8a 
Standard 7 June 3/1 Elaborate costumes . . much the worse, 
not for wear, but for . . bedragglement. 

Bedral, badaral (be'd(fi)ral). Sc. Also be 
thral| -el, betheral, -el. [App. a corruption of 
Beadle : the ending may be due to form-assoc.] 

A church officer in Scotland with duties akin to, 
but not identical with, those of the English beadle, 
often combining those of clerk, sexton, and bell- 
ringer. 

1815 Stott Guy M. lv, Put in auld Elspeth, the bedral's 
widow— the like o' them’s used wi* graves and ghaists, 
and thae things. 1803 Byron Juan x. lxxiii, Black Ed- 
ward's helm, and Backet's bloody stone. Were pointed out 


as usual by the bedral. .'*4 M. Scott Cruise Midge \ 1863) 
■it The Dominie was sitting . . opposite the auld Bethurel. 
Bedrape, etc. : see Be- pref, 
t Badnval, v. Obs. Also 8 bedrawl. [f. Be- 
■¥ Duavel.] trans. To cover with drivel or saliva. 
1377 I.angu P. PI. B. v. >94 panne coin couetyise . . His 
berue was hidraucled. 1.17a* UML\.s t Bedrawled, bcdrabblcd, 
bedrivelled.] 

t Btdrtft'd, ppl a. Obs. rare. Dreaded. 
ei4^ Olfty Myst. 118891 1. 04, I am most bc-drcd with 
my bronde bright. 

Bedread, -red(e, -reed, obs. ff. Bedrid. 
Bedrei'nt, obs. f. bedrenched: see Bedrench. 
tBa dral, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 beddrell, 
bedral, Jf bedroll, 9 Sc. beddel. [? Corrupted from 
bedred, Bedrid, or from Bedlam.}- Bedridden. 

1313 Douglas /Ends xu. vii. 33 Quhilk a* beddrell |r».r. 
bedral) lay Befor hys zeL. 1603 Fiohio Montaigne i. xix. 
(1632) 39 There is no man so craxud, bedrell, or decrepit. 

B. os sb. A bedridden |>ergon. 

01570 Knox Hist. Ref. iuq iJam.i The Blind, Crooked, 
Bedrali*, Widowis, OrphelingU. 1813 Chalmers Let. iu 
Life 11851) II. >3 1 * the beddel got Utter? 2845 Statist. 
Aec.ScoL.K incard. XI. 249 The poor vvera of three classes, 
viz. beddel*, those who were confined by infirmity, etc. 

Bedraneh vb/'idre nj\ v. i'a. t. and pa. pple. 
bedrenched; also 4-6 bedroint, 6 bed rent, 
[f. Be- + Dhkncii ] Intensive of Drench ; to soak. 

e 1450 Crt. of Love 577 laidy Venn* . . Receive our billes 
with teres al hedrunt. 1563 Satkvii.i k Mirr. A tag.. Induct. 
x\i, And showers .. nil bedreui the place. *993 Siiakw. 
Rich. 11 , 111. iii. 46 Such Crimson Tempest sliouldbedrem li 
. . king Richard's land. 1636 Saniilks»on Serin, 1689' 36a 
Their heads, .bcdrenclu. .with Ointments. iBxa W.T knnant 
cluster F. 11. Iviii, They . . bedicnch their blood with wine. 

BedrggS (b/|drc*h), v . [f. Be- 4- Dkenh.] trans. 
To dress up. 1 leiice Bedr eased (b/,drc*Bt), ppl. a. 

x8ai Com uk (Dr. Syntax) U r ife v. (I).) The hride . . had be- 
dress’d Her upright form in all her host. 1863 G. Cai.yemt 
Gent tern. i. 8 Let no bedressed, beseemed passer curl hU lip. 

t Bedri b, v. Obs. [cf. Drih.J 

i68k Oi wav SoUier's Fort. iv. i, A swinging drubbing to 
bedrib Kim. 

Bedribble, bedrift, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bgdrid l bedrid), a., orig. sb. Foims: 1-3 
bedreda (-rida\ 4 bederede, 4-; bedrede, 4 8 
bedred, 5 -ered, beedered, 6 beddred, bedread, 
-reed, -ridde, 7 beddered, -ridde, 6- bedrid. 
[OE. bedreda , -/ ida, f. bed lied + rida rider, f. rldctn 
to ride. LG. has, in same sense, bedde rede, - redig ; 
the dulling of the atonic vowel in OE. is frequent 
in forms like m islet a, for mislica , etc ] 

1 . Confined to bed through sickness or infirmity. 
The usual prose form is now Bedridden. 

c 1000 Thorpe’s Horn. 11. 429 ' Bosw.)£hbr 1*5 be Sam wege 
An bedreda. Ibid. I. 472 Drihtcn cwae|> to sumum bed* 
ridan. 1340 Hamfolk Pr. Cense. 6198 Seke 1 wax, and 
bedred lay. c 1430 How (id. Wife taught Dan. 19 in 
Babees Bk. (1868; 37 pe nourc it pc bccdcrcd, loke J>ou 
not lobe- *339 tAci 87 Hen. VI / /, xxv, All leprous and 
I>ore l>eddrecf creatures. 2363 Jkwicll Repl. Hardiugnto ri) 
393 Lying Bed-read many yeeres for Kicknesse of Body. 
1588 Shaks. L. L . L. 1. i. ij9 To her decrepit, sicke, and 
bed-rid Father, a x6a6 Br. Andrcwf.h Serin, xix. >1661 430 
Clinici Christ iani, beddered Christian*. 1765 Wi-.si 1 v in 
IVks. 1 1 873) III. 907 He is. .now quite bed rid. sligSouiHiLV 
Rotlerick 1. 141 Bed-rid infirmity alone was left behind. 

2 . Jig. Worn out, decrepit, impotent. 

x6ai Q uahi es ArgalusSf /'. (16781 73 whose riLhlyfurnisli’d 
Table would ihvite A ladrid siomark to an apjielite. *« 4 * 
Milton Amniadv. Wks 1x851 « 217 What an over-worne and 
bedrid Argument is this. iSaa HAZLiTr J'able-t . 1 . vi, 130 
In danger of being bed-rid in his faculties. 1837 Cahlylk 
Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. iii. vii. 75 Orthodoxy, bedrid as she seemed. 

Bedridden (be-dri:d’j»), a. {sb.) Forms : 4 bed- 
reden, -redden, -raden, 5 bedredene, -redyn, 
-ryden, 8- bedridden, [f. Bedrid, the - en being 
adtled on the analogy of ppl. adjs.] 

A. adi. ■» Bediud i. 

1340 Hamfoi.k Pr. Consc. 8* j 8 When he is seke, and bed- 
re Jen lys. 1393 Langi.. P. PL C. viii. 108 A bedredvn 
wommnn. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixxxv. 459 He lave bedredene 
vij. yere. 1711 F. Kui.i i.r Med. Gyntn. 28 A kind of bed- 
ridden Creature. 1796 Morsk Amor. Geog. II. 35 The bed- 
ridden may hear Jivinc service in their beds. 1836 K. 
Vaughan Mystics (1860J 1 . 339 He tells a bedridden man to 
climb the mountains. 

fig. 2816 Colknidgr T.aySernt. 319 Truths . . considered 
as so tme as to lose all the powers ot truth, and lie bedridden 
in the dormitory of the soul. 

f B. as sb. A lied ridden person. Obs, rare. 

2409 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (1835) 78 Euery hows of almouso 
ordeynet for bedrydena. 

Be’drLddenneSE. Also 7 bodridnenne. [f. 

Bedrid, -den^-nksh.] Bedridden condition. 

1630 Donnk Strut. 245 Bind me . . in the Cordu of Decrepit- 
nesse and Bcdridnesse. *• 7 * Hawtiioknb Sept. Felton I 
(1879) 49 My old grandmother laments her bedriddenness. 
t Be drip. Obs. Also bedrepe, (bederpe), 
boderepe, -rape, bedripe, bidrip (e, -rope. 
[OE. bed-rip, f. bed- prayer, request (see Bead) 

+ rip reaping, harvest : lit * reaping by request 1 ; 
called also bJn-rip, f. b/n prayer. Retained as 
a technical term in charters, etc., and variously 
corrupted : seems to have become obs. in 15th c.J 
A service which some tenants had to perform to 


their lord, vis. at his request or bidding to reap 
his corn at harvest -time The days thus emplo) td 
were sometimes called boon-days. 

taafi 10 Hen. III. Rot. 8(Kloui;tl Da bent venire in auiumpuo 
ad pracarium qu* vucatur a te bttierepe. 2417 E. E. It HU 
11883127 My poure tenaunte* .. that lianelh y)eue to me 
Capoun* A Iwderpes, and Flouwya. 1670 Uizwnt Law Diet. 
Beuereue, Bidre)>e it a service, which some Tetiants were 
unciendy bound to perform, viz. To reap their Laudloid's 
Corn at Harvest. 

Bedrit, -ite, obs. Sc. form of Bkdirt v. 
tBadrivs, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Drive: inCoxton, 
diiectly after Finn, bedryven, or G. befretben.] 

o. trans. To drive about ; b. To commit, perpe- 
trate, do ; O. intr. To have to do with. 

£ vaos I -ay. 6906 Scc-wcric men mid wvdvrc bi-driuene. 
1482 Caxton Reynard lArki 78 Ony that wolde bedr)*ue 
ony thyng ayeiwt you. ibid. 1 14 No man dar . . but preyse 
alle that they bedryue. Ibid. 27 Also I have bydryueu with 
dame erswytide his wyf. 

Bedrlvel, bednaale : see Bk- pref. 

Bedroom (be’dr;/m). [see K(m>m ] 

1 . Room in U'd, Hleeping mom or space, rare. 
1390 Shaks. Mills. N. 11. 11. 51 Then by your side, no bed- 

rouinc mu deny. 

2 . A room used or intended to contain a bed or 
beds; a sleeping apartment. (Now in common 
use instead of tne earlier Bkd-chamiier.) 

18x6 SrKFU & Makkii Countr. harm ib ( >11 the other side 
of the Kitchin shall be the Farmer* lied-rooim-. 179a Mm/- 
chanson's Trav. iiL 9 The windows of my bed-room, a 1839 
Macai iav Hut. Lug. V. 73 Th«» gentlemen ot the retinue 
. . were . . thrust into a single bedroom. 

Hence Be'droomod a.. ha\ ing a liedrnom ; Bo d- 
roomy u. colloq ., chaiacreristic ol a Ixrdiooin. 

186s Poll Mall G. 30 Apr. 3 ImbIh and nine tieople w- ra 
found in the single bed roomed |ioti*es. x866 Howllls 
/ 'met ion Life vii. ou A bed- 100 my smell. 

Badrop tbA.urpqd, V. J’a. jijdc. be dropped, 
bedroj t. Jf. Be- 4 + Dnor.] 

1 . Hans. To drop iq on, cover or wet with drops. 
1393 Gowtft Couf. III. Z54 As im-n sene the drw Itcdruppc 

The Teves and the floiires eke. 1867 Mii.ton P. J.. x. 5.7 
The Soil Bedropt with blood of Gorgon. 1829 Worosw . 
Liberty Wkn. V. 102 Lite's hook for Thee may lie line In -id, 
till age Shull with a thankful tear bedro|i H* latest }tagu. 

2 . pa. pple. Sprinkled as with diops. 

1838 Row la no A f outlet's Theot. Jus. .,65 The .. body 
yellow, keoropt with lilnik from the neik to the tail. 1838 
Blaikw. Mag. 482 Lomond and Awe bedropt with woony 
isles. 

b. Jig. Strewn, interspersed. 

1377 I.angu P. PL Ik xiil. 3_*i It was bid rapped with 
wr.uihe and wikked willc. 1855 G11 fill an Vrydeu Introd. 
ao A talc . . bedropt with the ino*t flagrant falsehoods. 

Bedrown, bedrowae, bedrug, etc. : sec Be-. 
Bedryden, obs. form of Bedridden. 

Bedside (he'd^ai-d). [Coalesced fiom bed's side 
in prep, phrases like ‘ by the beddes side 1 * beside 
the bed ; thus not a true compound.] Dace or 
position by a bed : used in vai ious phrases, to 
signify proximity to, companionship with, or attend- 
ance on, one confined to bed. 

< 1374 CitAiicKU Pail. Louies 99 Right at my beddi* siiln. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1364 The damysvllc .. Set hym on 
her hed-svde. e 1440 Gesta Rout. 1. 3 My wif . . wollu hyde 
his body ny hire In-ddys s\de. x6a8 Kamli. Microcosm. 11 
A nicer dull Physician; His prurth.c is mhiiC business at 
bed sides. 27*3 Swii 1 Fr. J. Pinny Wkx. 1755 III. 1. Mi 
Snatched up a peruke-block that stood by thvlicdiikta. 175a 
Mrs. Lknnox hem. (W.t. 1. 111. viii. 176 Never-f'enaing at- 
tendance at the he d-side of her sick father. 2840 Tmihi wai 1. 
ir recce VII. Iv.94 He inst.iutly hurried to his friend’k bciLtdi 1 . 
1 Badstaff (be*dstui). Obs. PI. -staffs, staves, 
[see StaKK.J A stall or slick used in some w.\y 
aliout a bed. Formerly well-known as a ready 
weapon : hence .probably, the phiase in the twink- 
ling of a bedstaff : cf * the twinkling ol an eve.’ 

A. Dr. JoluiAon explains it as: ‘A wooden pin Kturk 
anciently on aides of the bed-Rtcad to hold the clout I ik from 
slipping on either Aide.’ (For this, no authority ih given, 
and no corroborative evidence has been toiind.) b. the 
stout sticks or staves laid (loose) u< ross the bed-Mocks in 
old wooden bedsieuds, to support the bcddingUhc precui'sors 
of the modern 'laths'), arc in Scotland tailed bed- rungs 
iruug --s staff, cudgel), and in some parts of England bed. 
sticks : they often nerved ns improved wemions. o. When 
a bed is fixed in a recess, a stick or staff is used to help 
in making it, and sometimes culled a bed -stick, (The * bed- 
staves ’ in quot. 1636, six to each bed, were, of course, b.) 

1378 Baker GcshcV* Jewel of Health 147 1 Starring it well 
about with a short heddc stafle. x8a8 Alleyn's Will ( N . > 
All the furniture in the twelve jwx»r scholkirs chumhei, that 
is to say, six liedsteads, sixe maul esses, six feather l>cds . . 
three dozen of bedstaves, and six pewter chamber putts. 

* «?8» Bromk City Wit iv. iii, Say there is no virtue in 
cudgels and bedstaves. 1712 F. Fou.kr A fed. Gymn. 49 
Beating his hare Hin with a Beds tuff. 1843 Basham Ingot. 
Leg. 1186 9) 183 In ner hand she grasped the bedstaff, a 
weapon of mickle might. 

2880 Charac. Holy 78 In the twinklifig of a Bedstaff lie 
disrobed himself . . and was just skipping into Bed. 2678 
Shadwell l ’ irtuoso 1. i. I'll <fu it instantly, in the twinkling 
of a Bed-staff. 

Bedstead (brJsted). Thcc Stead.] Strictly, 
the place occupied by a bed ; but long ago trans- 
ferred to the wooden or metal stand on which 
a bed is raised ; the framework of a lied. 
c 2440 Prom/ . Pan*. 38 Bedstede, stratum. 1330 Pai.hge. 



BBDSTOOK. 


197/1 Badd# stedc, chnlit. im Covmdalk Seng Sol. UL 
7 About* Salomon* bcdsieadetnera itouds LX. vaJeaunc 
iiK-n. *#** Bible Pent. iii. ix Behold, his bedsted was a 
hedstcd or yrun. 16*1 G. Sandyn Ovist e Met. vhl 1 1626) 167 
A homely bed-ateed made of willow. 1713 Swift Fr. 7. 
De/my Wks. 175s Ilf. 1. 145 We bound our lunatick . . down 
to the bedtted. 867* Yeath Teehn. Hist Co/nuu 33a Cele- 
brated for its bedsteads of cost iron. 

Brdstook. [see Stock. I Earlier name of a 
TJkdhtkad, or rather of its front and back parts, 
between which the cross staves or rungs were laid; 
Mill used in the north. 

1483 Cmtk. AngL 93 Hedstolce, s/onda. fultmm . 1534 
Inq. Gh. Furniture (,»S66) 180 A peire of bedstockex & an 
oltle presse. 1399 Ha as net A git. D argil 181 His toe rap. 
ping on the finde of the Bedstocke. 16*4 Invent, in 
Annual. 1 1884) XLV 111 . t. ijg A bed stocks*, a mAUeresse. 
a L >011 Inter, ilea Hhwick Mem., note 41 Trunks of two old 
if nr* . . answer the . . purpose of bed-«tock*. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby tiles*., Bedstochs, the frame of the bedstead for the 
hacking on which the mattrefs and bed rent. 

Beasrtraw (be-d,*tr§>. [sec straw.] 

1 1 . Tne straw which (co\ered by a sheet) for- 
merly constituted the bedding in an ordinary bed, 
and which still serves in rural districts instead of a 
palliasse, or under- bed. Oh. (See also Straw.) 

e 1386 Ciiaucku Merck. T. 539 O lusiilous fyr that in the 
liefKcraw bredeth. 1388 Wvu.n f's. vi 7 V schal moiste 
m V l rdstre 1138* bedding] with my lecri*. 1483 Catk. AngL 
- i lJwd.trcy, stfn turn, strut or iu/n. 1578 Lytk Dodoens 
40a kerne put iuto the licdtitrowc, driueth away the stinking 
puuayscs. 16*6 Bacon Sylva tj 696 The Chamber and lied- 
Mi aw, kept clone, and not Aned. a 1637 I*kkkkk Witch 
Fttm iv. li. Wks. 1873 IV. 413 More fire i T th* Bed-straw ? 

2 . Name applied to a genus oi plants {Galium, 
N.O. A 'ubiacetc) containing many specie*, with 
slender ascending stems, whorled or cruciate leaves, 
and small cindered (lowers. One ot these {G. 
verum) hits long borne the legendary name of Our 
J.tuty s Bed st raw (cf. the similarly allusive Our 
J.adys Garters , Mantle, Slippers , Smock, etc., etc.) ; 
whence recent writers have somewhat irrationally 
taken ‘Bedstraw* ns an English book-name for the 
whole genus making 'Our latdys B.* a species. 

1397 Amonkw Brnnswyke's Distyll. Water* O iv, Our Indy 
bedstrawe, ser/ittum ill latyn. 1343 Tiamkmon Vigos 
Lhirnrg. v. v. 169 h, Derm non of the herbe called our 
ludyes bedstrawe. 1399 Ck.kahi) Herbal 11. cvcclxiv. 11^6 
'J here be diver* Hurt* of the herb** called I .adieu llcdstraw 
oi Cheese raining. 1784 Twamlhy Dairy ih \ g 1 19 The Run. 
nut IM.11U .. English Naiuei, lire yellow lathes bedstraw or 
1 'heesc mining, or petty mugueU 1800 Sown * 11 v Eng. 
Hot. a.v., Rough M until Bed h! raw. 1834 S. Thomson Wild 
FL 1. 68 In the bed. straw*, .we count four stamens. 

Bfdtiok (bedtik). Also 6 -tyke, [sec Tick.] 
A laige flat quadrangular bag or case, into which 
feathers, hair, straw, chafT, or other substance^ are 
put to farm a lied. 

3369 Wills «f Jnv. X. C. (1815) 30 j hem one futlier bedtyke 
xij J. 1838 Rowi ANit Moujfet's Then/. Ins. 916 Ihe use of 
wax., fur bcd-ticks that the feathers fly not out. xB6« 
Morn. Host *7 Nov., Found under a mattress and bed-tick. 

1 fence Bedti.oking, bed ticks collectively, or the 
matei ini of which they are made ; also aitrib. 

1705 Arc. Holy Cross, Canterb., I’d. for moiling 

Kkh. Silks Good* and for a bedlukiu, 00. oa. ox. 1884 
Har/ede Mag. July 304/1 Hie bed- ticking bag. 

Bedtime (Ixrduim). [see Tilth.] The hour 
or time for going to bed. Jig. =* ' hour of death.* 
a 1930 Chut «V Night. 394 Ui singe an eve . . Aiul *olhtlie 
won lot is bed-time. 1390 Siisk*. Mats. N. v. L 34 What 
dance* shall we haue . . he tween our after supper, and bed- 
timet 1743 Wkhl.KY J ml. U749) 6 9 The Lord's prayer, 
wlm.li they were made say at rising and bed-time. 

fig. 1870 Ail 0110 in I./Je (18731 457, I only hope the 
Muster's work may lw got done by bedtime. 

Bedub (bAlwb), V. [f. Bk- 2 -1- Dun.] tram. 
tBr. To adorn. Obs. b. l a denominate. 

1637 Tomlinson Kshoh's D/s/. Pref., You live in a city.. 
heduLbcd and adorned with . . blessings. 1884 Times as 
Feb. 4 We poor Army tutor* who undertake to teach, by 
first tinteaching, such specimens . . are bedubbed crammers, 

Beduok, bedurab, bedunoh, etc. : see Bk- pref. 
Beduin, variant of Bkdouin. 

Bednll (b/dirl), v. [f. Bk- -» Dull v.] To make 
dull. Hence Bedulling ppl. a. 
a 1617 Hik son Wks. (1690) 11 . 380 Time ..hedulleth the 
lenderne* of his ]innn'«| conscience. 1836 Hlnckw. Mag. 
X I .. 724 A mist bedulls mine eyes. 1636 Tram Comm. 
1 t'hess. v. 17 A lazy, cuslomory, bedulling strain. 

Bednsig (bfdirq', v. [f. Bk- + 1>un»*.] tram. 
'!o treat with dung or manure; to befoul with 
dung ; also Jiff. 

1639 Mown & Robot 11 \m Gate T.ang. Uni. xiv. 1 157 Wlmt 
hr l the thrush | liedungcth, that sprouteth forth to tiimselen, 
whence comet* bird lime. >639 Hr. Hali. Cases Conse. 81 
leaving all hut his hc;id« to bedung that earth, whiin 
had lately shaken at his terrour 1679 Puii.fr Mailer. C'b. 
Lag. (1843: 300 Soundly kedunged with calumny and filth. 
Beduk (b/d» sk\ v. [f. Bk- 6 + Db’HK.] tram. 
To shroud in gloom, as of twilight. 

1566 Dk ant Wail, yerint. K iii, Howe hath the Txrrd .. 
biiiiitkii* hi* daughter dure, 'i'syon. a 1670 Hackkt Cent. 
St rut. >1673)455 Some dark cloud Im dusks all wordly glory. 

Bednit (b/dn-st), V. [I. Bk- 6 4-Duht.] it am. 
To cover with dust. 1 1 cm ice Bedusted ppl. a. 

1330 Pa Loot. 4 4 You have bethisteil your shoes, a 1679 
T. Gooowin Wks. <1803; Vll. 278 They suffer their heart* 
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|nd Uvea to lie Moated. 9830-53 
Bongs) Ser. iu 31 Long Miller Goordie, 


Whistle Minhio (Sc. 


looga) Ser. 11. «< Lang Miller Goordie, wi* meal a* Mu rt ed. 
Bedward, -warda (be dwjid, -a), adv. [f. Bed 
tb. + -wahd(o : orig. to bedwara. J 
1 . Toward! bed, in the direction of bed. 

*1330 J. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 69 
When your mayoter intendeth to bed ward. 1867 Milton 
P. L. iv. 359 Others on tho grass Coucht . . Or Bedward 
ruminating. s8eo Scott M/mast, xiv, Tho signal to move 
bedward, 1834 Lame Wks. (1859) 981 When the dark night 
comes and they are creeping bedward*. 

1 2 . Towards bedtime ; Just before going to bed. 
e 1430 Diatorie in Babees Bk. (s868> 56 use fier bi be 
morewe, ft to bedward at cue. c 1513 Barclay Egtog. iiL 
(x 370 ) B vj/x, I drankc to bedwarde (axis my common gise). 
«8 is Maikham Eng. Housew. 11. i. (1668) 47 Drink of it at 
night to bedward. a x66x Fullkb in H. Smith's Whs. (1867) 
I. eo These sermons liave been used as a handmaid to prayer 
bedward in some families. 1889 W. Simmon Hydrot. Chynt . 
355 That may be done over night, last to bed-ward. 
Bftdw&rf (bfdwg if). [f. Bb-2 + Dwarf.] In- 
tensive of L>WAur v. Hence Bedwn*rfed ppl. a. 

1633 Donne Perms (1650) 007 Til shrinking . . hath thus, 
In minde and body bolh bedwarfed us. 1864 H. Monk My si. 
Iniq. 334 Some big Mastiff or bedwarfed Nag. 1878 N oasis 
Mist . 1x609) 90 j Self-esteem . . lied warfs all our Excellencies. 

t Beawele n, v. Obs. Also bidweolien, 
bedaelen. [f. Be- + Dwkll v. 2 t OE. dwflian , 
dwflian.] tram. To mislead, lead into error. 

c xao5 A ncr. E. xa8 Te valse ancre. . wenefi forte gilen God, 
a*e heo bidweolicd simple men. c xsso Leg. hath. 1957 
Luch an biheuld oher m hco bidweolet weren. at joo 
Cursor M. 10596 He culli muk be men be dueld. 
Bedwell, etc. : see Bk- pref. 

Bed woman, obs. form of Bradwoman. 
tBedwymge, v. Obs. Pa. pple. bydwongen. 
[Only in Caxton: proh. a. Elem. bedwing-en .] 
tram. To constrain, lo restrain. 


ia8o Caxton Ovid's Met. xu. iii, I oughte well thenne 
bedwyngc myn herte. S481 — Reynard (Kt\s.) 37 They had 
none loide ne were not bydwongen. 

Bedye ih/clai ). [f. Br- + Dtk ] Intensive of 
Dvk v. Chiefly in pa. pplc. 

13x3 Douglas AEneis 1 iv. 31 Thuir lilhis and lymmis be 
Rnlt waiter bedyit. 1596 Si>knsrr h. Q. 1. xi. 7 Bryion field e* 
with Sarurin blood hedyde. 1866 J. Ronk Virgil 50 With 
check* . . Redyed with sanguine berry-juice. 

Bedysman, obs. form of Bkadhman. 

Bed-yuer(o (misjir. bedyner), var. of bcd-iferc , 
BKJV-FKKK, Obs. lietl-fellow. 

Bee 1 (bi). I* orms : 1-3 bdo, 3-9 bee (5 by, 
5 6 be, 6 bey). Pi. bees : also 1 2 boon, 3-7 
been, 4 bene, bein, 6 beene. [Com. Tcut. : OK. 
bJo *- VUCM.bfa (G. dial, beie), MLG. bte , LG. bigge, 
MDu. bie, Du. bij, all fem. ; ON. by (?ueut.):— 
OTeut. *bidn- or bid n ; beside which there is OHG. 
bini neut., MIIG. bine, bin, fcin., mod. (i. biene 
OTeut. Him ; all going back to root bi -, iierh. 
— Aryan bhi- 'to fear,’ in the sense of 'quivering,* 
or its development * buzzing, humming.’ j 

1 . A well-known insect, or rather genus of insects, 
of the llymenopterous order, living in societies 
composed of one qut-en, or perfect female, a small 
number of males or 'drones,' and an indehni c 
number of undeveloped females or ‘neuters* (which 
are the workcnO, all having four wings; they pro- 
duce wax, and collect honey, which they store up 
for food in the winter. 


a xooo Ags. Ps. cxvii. xa pA h( mo ymliRealdon saniod . . 
sw& Won. a turn Ags. Class, in Wulcker Voc. 3x8 A /is, 
beo. c 1073 Pains of Hell in O . E. Misc. X48 Jhckure hi 
hongeb ber ouer-ai pan don been in wyntersud. axjoo 
Cursor Si. 7113 lu Icon niuih he fluid, was slain, A bike o 
bees fr/.r. licsf }w-in be-bredd. 138s W^clih Dent. i. 44 
As been [13^8 bees] ben wont to be pursued. 0430 I-yin.. 
Bochas 1. xix. (1554) 35 b, A swarm of been enured on hi* 
head. 1481 -90 llo wa nl Heuseh. Dies. (1844' 907 Paid . . to 
Jodgc for a heve for liyys iiij. d. 1333 Covkrdai.k Ecclus. 
xi. 2 The Hey \s hut a small beast amonge the foules, yet i* 
hir frnte execadin^e swete. 1338 Starkey England 11. i. 
ijj Delytyng in idulnes as a arowne He doth. 1609 C. 
Hutlfh Fan. Mon . (1634) 139 Whoso keep well Sheep and 
Been, Sleep or wake, their thrift comes in. 1697 Dryden 
Georg, iv. 801 A buzzing noise of Bees Ids Kars alarms. 1833 
IiUNcp. /Haw. xxn. 11 Passed the bees, the honey-makers, 
b. Often used as the type of busy workers. 

1 534 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 445 Now ar thu maid nU 
bissic as ane be. 9380 Bakkt A tv. To Rdr., A grekt volume 
which (for the apt similitude lietweene the good Schulers 
ami diligent Bees) 1 culled then their Alnear/e, for a me- 
morial by whom it was made. 9633 Fuller Ch. Hist. r«. 
vii. 4 24 V. 137 The Popish Clergy, were a* busie as Bees, 
newly ready to swarme. c *790 Watts VrP. Songs , How 
doth the little busy bee Improve each shining hour I 1807 
Crarke Par. Reg. iil 150 Busy and careful, like that work- 
ing bee. 

o. A model or image of this insect. 

18x8 J. Scot r Vis. Pari* 939 The remain* found in the 
tomb of Childeru, were chiefly gold bee*, from which 
Buonaparte took the hint nf covering hi* mantle . . with 
representations of that insect. i 

d. One of the southern cc^stellntions, so figured. 
2 . Applied to a laTge group of allied insects, 
chiefly with a distinguishing epithet, e. g. Humble 
Bee, Mason Bee, Carpenter Bee, etc. : in scientific 
use, including all insects of the Melliferous or 
honey-gathering division of the Aculeate (or sting- 


bearing) Hymmoptera, and comprisingtwoiainiUe^ 
the Social Bees or Apidae, and Solitary Beep or 
Andrmnidm. 

c toon Sax* Leechd. II, 308 Feld b eon hunlg meng 
aomn*. 933a Moo* Ce^/nt. TindaU Wks. 1557; 5°«/*Tlll 
either someblind bettle, or Home holy humble bee come Bye 
in at their mouthes. s8ee Bincley A aim. Biog. (iBre) III. 
*73 The Garden Bee. 9847 CAtrmrniR Zool.\im Of thh 
solitary bees, .. there are many curious varieties; soma 
of which go under the names of Mason, Carpenter, and 
Upholsterer Bees, from the materials on which they re- 
spectively work, stfli Hulmv tr. Moquin- Tandem u.v.iL 
ary The Humble Bees are larger than the Bees. 

3 . Jig. a. A sweet writer, b. A busy worker. 

9753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/, ar. Bee, Xenophon 1 r called 

the Attic bee. X70x-i8e4 Disraeli Cur. Lit. 1x8661 319/9 
A complete collectiun of classical works, all the bees of an- 
tiouity . . may be hived in a single glass case. 

4 . In allusion to the social character of the insect 
(originally in U. S.): A meeting of neighbours to 
unite their labours for the benefit of one of their 


number ; e. g. as is done still m some ports, when 
the farmers unite to get in each other's harvests 
in succession ; usually preceded by a word defining 
the purnose of the meeting, as apple -bet. busking - 
bee, quilting bee, raising-bee , etc. Hence , with ex- 
tended sense; A gathering or meeting for some 
object ; esp. spelling-bee, a party assembled to 
compete in the spelling of words. 

180a W. Irving Knickerb . Wks. 1 . 938 Now were Insti- 
tuted quilting bees and husking bees and other rural as- 
semblance*.' Galt Laurie T. 11849 HL v * 9&, 1 made a 
bee ; that is, 1 collected as many of the most expert and 
able-bodied of the settlers to assist at the raising. «8^ 
Miss Yonoe Trial II. 981 She is gone out with Cousin 
Deborah to an apple bee. Lussock Edue. in Content/. 
Rev. June ox He may be invincible at a spelling bee. 1884 
Har/cr's Mag. Sept. 510/9 This execution, . . in Idaho 
phrase was a 4 hanging-bee. 1 

6. To have bees in the head or the brains, a bee in 
one's bonnet : i. e. a fantasy, an eccentric whim, a 
craze on some point, a ' screw loose.* (Cf. maggot, 
and F. grille .) 

13x3 Douglas Afneis vm, Prot. 120 Quhat hern be thou 
in bed with heid full of bcis? a 1333 Uoall Roister D. (Arb.) 
99 Who so hath suche bees as your maister in hys head. 
1637 Colvil Whigs Su//hc. u 7 5 1 ) 74 Which comes from 
brains which have a bee. 1704 Ramsay Tea-t. M/sc. (ed. 9) 
II. 119 Hut thy wild bees I canna please. 1843 Dk Quinci y 
Coleridge 4 U/ium Wks. XII. 91 John Hunter, notwith- 
standing he had a bee in his bonnet, was really a great inan. 

0 . Comb.andAttrib. General relations: a. attrih., 
as bee-book , -comb, -garden, -grub, -house, -mouth, 
•palace , -sting, -swarm, -woman, -yard ; b. objective 
with vbl. sb. or agent-noun, as bee-culture, - fumi - 
gator, -herd, -hunter, -hunting, -keeper, -keeping, 
-owner, - shepherd, -ward ; instrumental, as bee-beset. 

*870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 383 The *bee-bcset 
ripe-*erded eras*. 1870 Dtwki.l Among toy Bks. Scr. 1. 
(1873) 84 The teaching of the latest *bce-book. 188a 
Har/eds Mag. Dec. 63/1 * Bee-culture is an important in- 
dustry. 1809 Gd. S/ecd to Virginia 13 The maister of the 
"bee-garden . . reapetli a greater gaine by his waxe and 
honie. a 1730 Mortimer (J.) A convenient . . place . . for 
your apiary or *bee-garden. 167a Phil. Trans. VII. 5060 
The * Hee-grubbs actually feed on Mites. 1483 Cath. AngL 
26 "Beehyrd, a/iaster. 1861 Pearson Early if Mid. Age* 
Eng. 201 It was preferable to be tenant of a holding rather 
than a swine-herd or *bee-herd. 9673 Land. Gas. No. 987/4 
A new Invention for the Improvement of Bees, by certain 

* Bee-houses and Colonies. 1831 Gard. Chron. 755 A very 
convenient "bee-house. *778 Phil. Tran*. LXVlf. 44 The 
"bee- hunters never fail to leave a small portion for their 
conductor. 1839 Sat. Mag. 23 Feb. 69 The Economy of 
"Bee-Keeping. <12899 Keats Melancholy 94 Pleasure .. 
Taming to poison while the "bee-mouth sips. 1845 Gard. 
Lht'o/u 1x845' 171 Grove's American "hee-palace is similar 
to the collateral hive. 1869 P* Henry Diaries 4 Lett. > xBtfa) 
346 Your Mother hath been afflicted this night with a "Bee- 
sting. c 1300 Cocke Loreltes B. xo Mole ackers, and rntte 
takers ; Be ward cs. 1883 Green Conq. Eng. 330 The "bee- 
ward received hi* dues from the store of honey. *833 Hi . 
Martinkau Br. Creek iii. 59 The "bee- women laughed in 
anticipation of ilieir sport, c 9400 Paliad. on Huso. 1. 1009 
The "Bee-yerd be not ferre, but (hire asyde Gladsum, se- 
crete, and lioote. 1377 B. Gocx.r 1 1 eresbaeh ' s Hush. 11586) 
179 About the "Beeyard, and nearc to the hives, set flowers. 

7 . Special comb.: bee*bike {ScD, a wild bee's 
nest ; bee-bird, the Spotted Fly-cntchcr, also a 
humming-bird; bee-bonneted a., having a bee 
in his bonnet, somewhat crazed ; bee-oell, one of 
the hexagonal cells of the comb; bee-ouokoo, 
an African bird [Cuculus Indicator ), also called 

* Iioney-guide,* which indicates the nests of wild 
bees ; bee -driving, the driving of bees iuto an 
empty hive ; bee-feeder, a contrivance for feeding 
bees within the hive ; bee -fertilised a., (of flowtrs) 
having their pollen conveyed to the stigma by the 
agency of b< e» ; bee-flower, a flower loved, visited, 
or fertilized by liees, spec, the Wall-flower ; also, a 
flower resembling a l>ee, the Bee Orchis ; bee-fly* 
a two-wingid fly resembling a bee, esp. certain of 
the Bombylidte and Syrphulet \ bee-fold, an en- 
closure for hives; bee-glue, the glue-like substance 
with which bees fill up crevices, and fix the 
combs to the hives, propolis ; bee-gum, a term in 
parts of U. S. for a bee-hive ; bee-hawk, a bird ot 



pay {Ptrnls apword), alto called Honey Bteaavd ; 
also a dear-wing hawk-moth (Sesia fudf/rmis), 
something resembling a wild bee; baa need, a 
eras? pate; hence baa-beaded; bee-larkspw 
(tee quot.) ; bee-like a., resembling a bee ; bee- 
line, a straight line between two points on the 
earth's surface, such as a bee was supposed instinct- 
ively to take in returning to its hive ; bee-maggot, 
the larva of a bee; bee-master, a keeper of 
bees, an apiarian ; so bee-mii tresa ; bee-nettle, 
species oi Dead-nettle much visited by bees; 
bee-orohis, a plant ( Ophrys apifera) noted for 
the resemblance of part of its dower to a bee ; 
bee-akep (-soap), a straw bee-hive ; + bee-stall, 
a bee-hive ; bee-tree, a tree in which bees have 
hived ; bee-wine, nectar of a flower. See also 
Bki-aekm^ -hater, -hi vie, Bern- wax, - wi NO. 


iBm R. Nicoi.l Poems (x&43> 95 Nae apple* he ptt’ed now, 
nao' , bee-bik*s he koowed. 1909 G. Whits Selborne ix. 
(1853' J 8i These vast migrations, consist not only of hirun- 
dines, but of * bee- birds. 1890 Browning Xmas Eve 4 
Easter D. 040 The *bee*bird and the aloe-flower ! ibi 
Mrs. Browning A nr . Leigh i. (007 Whom men judge hardly 
a* Uec-bonncted, because he holds, etc. 1868 Wood Homes 
without H. xxiii. 437 The primary object of the * bee-cell is 
to serve as a storehouse and a nursery. 1796 tr. S/arr- 
mart's Fey. II. 186 The # hee-cuckow {Cuculus Indicator). . 
deserves to have more particular notice. xSoa Binglky A Him, 
Biog. 118131 II. 125 Tne *Bee Cuckoo, in its external ap- 
l*earance, does not much differ from the common sparrow. 
iS 8 s Pali Mail G. is July 10/3 A sum of money which will 
enable them to give demonstrations of * bee-driving, iflfls 
F. Darwin in Nature XXIII. 334 The spread of die •bee- 
fertilised ancestors. 185a T. Harris insects New Eng. 484 
The •bee-flies, .often hover, .over the early flowers, sucking 
out the honey thereof. 1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. (16331 
ii. E hi. The vnequall leuetling of the around, in a great 
* Bee- fold is best. «S8? Florio, Proton, that which Bees 
make at the entrance of the hiues to keepe out cold, called 
•Ueeglue. 1658 Rowland Mouffet's Theat.hu. 907 Wax, 
Bee-bread, "Bce-glcw, Rosin, etc. 1884 Cent. Mag. Jan. 
44 //a The bee* were for the most part rudely hived in cross 
section* of the gum-tree, .whence, .a bee-hfve of any kind 
is often called 4*ke-gum. 1837 M ac Gillivray Hist. Brit, 
litrds 111 * Bee- Hawk is of rare occurrence in any part 

of Britain. 1857 Stainton Brit. ButterJI. tf Moths f. 99 
Sesia fm form is, Broad -bordered * Bee- Hawk. 1657 Colvil 
Whigs Suftfihc. 11751) 135 Ve sectaries, quoth he. have •!**- 
heads. 1879 Jamieson a.v., Ve ncedna mind him, he’s a 
•bee -head it bod.c. ««* Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Com/. Ft. 
Hard. 37 I'he * Bee Larkspurs .. their petals are folded up 
in the centre of the flower, mo as to resemble a bee or a blue- 
bottle-fly. 1657 .S'. Pure It as Pol. Flying./ ns. Pref. Verses, 
To the Learned Author of this "Bec-likc laborious Treatise. 
18.3 Byron Juan xi. vui, That "bee-like, bubbling busy 
hum Of cities, a 1849 Bob Gold- Beetle, Tales 1 . 44 A •bee- 
line, or, in other words, a straight line, drawn . . to a distance 
of fifty feet. 1870 Emkrhon .S Toe. $ So/it. x. 319 Men, who, 
almost as soon as they arc bom, take a "bee -line to the 
rack of the inquisitor. 188a J. Hawiiiornk Fort. Fool 1. 
viii, Tins disreputable clergyman would make a *bec-line 
for Castlemere. 1670 Plot StaJ/ordsk. (i6H6> sat Of the 
corruption of which •bee-maggots . . are bred. 1698 Row- 
land Monffet's 1'heat. ins. 902 The * Bee-masters with 
clapping of their hauds, and with the sound of the braise. 
1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xviii. 399 The "bee-master 
was apparently as rare as he is at present. 1839 Edin. Rev. 
C 1 X. 301 The •bee- mistresses, .gain a living by their honey 
in many rural districts. 1997 Gerard Herbal 1. ci. $ 1. 163 
•Bees Orchis or Satyrion. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i, 
Not one in twenty of you knows where to find the . .•bee- 
orchis. .on the down, a 1840 Day Pari. Bees < x88i> 44 And 
set tier of all there "Beeskepps. i8as Steam. Boat 83 (Jam.) 
My head was bixzing like a *bee-scap. 157a Hossrwbll 
Armorie 111. 18 b. The weasel, .is. .a destroyer of "BeestaU, 
and eateth up their honey. 1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 
49 Honey, the spoils of a plundered •bee-tree. x8x8 Keats 
Endymion iv. Honeysuckles full of clear "bee- wine. 

Bee 2 (b/“). Forms: 12 blah, 3 be), bale, 
beh, beh), 3-4 be)e, 4 beygh, byje, bie, bee), 
5 begbe, be, bey, 4 gby(o, 4-9 bee. [Com.Teut. : 
OE. Mag, bc ( ah = ON. baugr, OHG. bouc\— OTeut. 
+baugo-z ring, f. pret. stem of the vb, *bug~, bau%-+ 
to bow, bend (intr). The modem form in south 


would prob. have been by , or high kef. high, nigh) : 
bee is the northern type.] 

+ 1 . A ring or torque of metal, usually meant for 
the arm or neck ; but in one case at least used of 
a finger-ring. Obs. 

c 1009 jElfkic Gen. xxxviit. 18 jtinne bring A Jdne Ixfah 
and Jnnnc rtief. ax too in Wr.- Whicker Foe. 313 Armt/la . 
beah. c 1179 Ft mb. Horn . 191 pu ham riuest .. beies and 
gold ringes. taog Lav. 94530 Enne beh of rede gold. Ibid. 
a 1640 Beh;es 1 1950 bejesj of golds. cxjoo K. A l is. 157a 
Riche beyghets, besans, and pans, c 1399 E. E. A llit. P% 
A. 466 On armc o|w fyngcr, jw) |h»u berbyw. 1377 Langu 
P, PL B. ProL 161 Bercn bijes | v.r. benes, belt us, byes, 
Ise^csJ ful brijtc abouten hens nekkes. 138* Wycliy Prev. 
i. 9 A be)e (1388 biel to thi necke. 1387 Trkvisa Higden 
Rolls Ker. 1 1 1. 331 A bye is torques in lJttyn. c 1440 Alerts 
Arih . (Roxb.» 84 Pomelles bryghte as gold!* begne. ibid. 
iu3 W‘ many a besaunte, broche, and be. 1483 Cath. AngL 
94 A Bee, armilla , brachial* . 1487 Poston Lett, III. 464 
A bee with a grate pearl, c 1499 Howard Honuh. Mrs. 394 
Item, for beys*, roppe, and etreyneres xjd. 159s Hulobt, 
Bee or collar of gold or sylucr, torques. 


2 . Nautical: bees, bee-blocks, bee -seating ; see quot. 

4 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 At the outer end, 
■nd on each side of the bowsprit, insiae the cap, bees and 
bee blocks are bolted, for the topmast stays to reeve through. 
ibid. Where it rests on the stem is the bed, and the re- 
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mainder the beeteariaf. 1887 Smyth Sailer's tVerdbb.. 
Bee, a ring or hoop of metal . . BeeMocks, pieces of hard 
wood, bolted to the outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
lore mast Slavs throuah. 

lit 1 2 ft (bi| r«t ),prep., orig. atM.phr. In 1 bo 
daatazL [OE. bt Alston * on the east,’ {be ‘ by, 
about,' teuton 1 from the east,' f. tost * east *) ; used 
advb^ and also with following dative* In later 
times only in Sc.] East of. 

894 O.E. Chron. Of mlcre byrig be eastan Pend redan . ge 
be wentan Seal wudage be eastan. 1999-88 in Misc. 
IFodrvw Sec, (1844) 78 Twos mile be*east the said towne. 
sSio Blachw. Mag, V. 637 Lodge them be-east the town. 
HBttbtt(bTbi’). [a. Urdil ^ ,bibi lady, from 

Pen., orig. Eastern Turki Mi ‘ lady, lawful wife.'] 
Hindustani name for a lady. (Now superseded in 
application to European ladies by ‘Mem-sahib,’ 
but applied to Englishwomen of lower rank, to 
a (native) mistress, etc.) 

18x6 ‘Out z* Grand Master xt. 34 Its oppressive beams 
had made BufTloe and bee bees seek the shade. 01847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor V. xxix. 96 Being the 
hurree beebee [chief lady] of the night, I moved fur an 
adjournment. 

Beo -broa-'d. Forms : 1 bla-, bio-, bi-bread, 
* bet-; 7- bee-bread, [f. Bn + Bkkad: cf. 
MIIG. bte brdt, G. bienen brot. The modem word 
is probably a new combination, not historically re- 
lated to the OE., which had also a different sense.] 
fi. ong. In OE. as in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages: Honey-comb with the honey in it. Obs. 

cSeg Fes/. Psalter cxviii. 103 Hu swoete . . ofer hunig A 
biabread. a xooo Beef A. Atetr. xiL 17 pyncej> . .huniges bi- 
bread healfe by swetre. c 1000 Ags. ires/, l.uke xxiv. 4a 
rMbl gebnbddes fiscesand b8obr8ad [Hatton bei-brad). 

2 . Pollen, or a compound of honey and pollen, 
consumed by the nurse-bees. 

stay S. PuRcti as Pol Flying Ins. 1. xv. 05 [Bees] anther 
aa often Bee-bread as honey. 1790 Phil. Trans. X Lvl. 538 
A Bee loading the Farina, Bee-Bread, or crude Wax, upon 
its I .eg*. 1819 R. Huihh Treat. Bees xt. (1817) 147 'J'he 

crude wax, which is called .. in English Bee-bread. 1816 
Kinhv A Sr. En/omot. xL (1838) I. 376 Little or no honey I* 
collected until an ample store or bee-bread has been laid up 
for food. 1868 Wood Homes without H. xxiii. 436 Bee- 
bread . . is a compound of honey and the pollen of nowera 
Jig. 1870 I<owin.L Amongmy Bks. Ser. 1. (1873)66 He had 
. . been feeding on the bee-bread of Shakespeare. 

3 . Applied locally to certain plants Yielding 
nectar : viz. the White Clover, and Borage. (Britten 
and Holland.) 

Beech (bit/). Forms: 1 blsoe, bloe, 3-6 
beohe, 3 beoh, 6 beetch 6- 7 bee oh©, 6-0 beech. 

( OE. biece, Mce, cogn. with MLG. bokc.boke , mod. 
.G. bathe, weak fnn. (:— OTeut. Hbhjbn -), a de- 
rivative form from OTeut. *bAhd‘, str. fem., whence 
also ON. Mh, OE. Me, OHG. buohha, M HG.buache, 
G. buche, MDu. boeke{ Du. bntk, Flcm. both), 'beech.* 
OTeut. *boka- was cogn. w. I - .fogus 'beech,* and Gr. 
<p& 7<>r, Qvyus 1 esculent oak ' ; meaning originally 
‘tree with eatable fruit’, from root found in Gr. 
ipayeiv to cat. The more primitive Eng. bde is not 
found alter the 12th c. exc. in Bunc-MAHT, Buck- 
wheat, and their abbreviation Buck.] 

1 . a. A well-known forest tree indigenous to 
Europe and Western Asia, having fine thin smooth 
bark, and glossy oval leaves ; its houghs and foliage 
form a dense man, and it bears triquetrous nuts 



tinguished by the colour or shape of the leaves, as 
the Purple, Copper, and Fem-leaved Beech. 

b. The genus Fagus. N.O. Corylacex , includ- 
ing the Common Beech ( F \ sylvatira) and other 
species. 

a 800 R/innt Gl . , Fagus, boerne, Cor/ns CL, bocce (Sweet, 
O. E. 7 \ 6x, 63). f a 1000 Wr. -Whicker Foe. 1 37 Fagus, 1 xk\ ] 
Ibid. 403 Fagus , bcce. fa iso o Ibid. 545 Fagus, boctreow. j 
a 1300 W. de IliHLtsw. in Wright Foe. 171 Quyr endow/ A 
Joust dejou (of beoh 1. a 1300 K. Alts. 5343 Bechea, blrche* of 
the faiiest. 1390 Ayenb. 33 |>e greate bechcs ine wode*. 
c 1440 Prom/. PartK 27 Beche Ire, fagus, 1577 B. Googk 
Heresbach's iiusb.K 15861 xoi b. The next among the Mart 
trees i» the Beech. 1600 Fairiax Tasso vii. xix. (R.) 
Enpau'd in bnrke of beeche and baie*. 1704 Porn Summer 
13 Ve shady beeches, and ye cooling streams. 1707 Thom- 
son Summer 1362 The spreading beech, that o’er the 
stream Incumbent hung. 1849 Darwin Foy. Nat. xiii. 
(1853) a8t, I was also pleased to see, at an elevation of little 
leas than xooo feet, our old friend the southern beech. 

0. The wood of this tree. Often attrib., as in 
beech-coal (i. e. charcoah, beech bedstead, etc. 

1807 Lingua iv. i. in Harl. DodsL IX. 411 How shall 1 
devise to blow the fire of beech coal* T 1730 Sou niALi. Bugs 
24 Also Beach- Bedsteds, for all such afford them much 
Harbour and Food. 1803 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 959 
Beech, a wood which, from its hardness, closene**, and 
strength, .ltolds a prominent place. 

2 . Applied with or without distinguishing epithet 
to various other trees more or less resembling the 
beech of Europe ; in Australia, Tectona australis 
(a kind of Teak) ; in New South Wales, Monotoca 
elliptic a (an Epicrad); in JamaicA, Exostemma 


BBBF. 

mrtbemm (a Cinchonad). Blue Beach (U. S\ nn 
American species of Hornbeam ( Carpinms Ameri- 
cana) ; f Dutch Beech, old name in England of 
the Abele {Populut alba ) ; Horn, Horae, or 
Hurst Boeoh, dial, names of the Hommkam ; 
Bea-elde Beech, the 4 Ileecli * of Jamaica (t»ee 
above) ; Water Beech, the same as Blue Beech ; 
White Beech, dial, name of the Hornbkam. 

8 . Comb., chieflv attrib as beech-apple , -gull, -leaf, 
-nut, - root , -timber, -tree, -7 vooti ; beech-green adj. 

c 1499 In Wriglit Foe. 9.8 Hec fagus, a becn-tre. sail 
Turner Herbal* 1568) 19 The «ede is thre square like hncke 
wheat or beach eples. 1986 Wicmne Eng. fioetri* (Arh, 1 71 
Ty terns happily thou Best tumbling vnder a beetchtree. 
syu Load. Goa. Now 4964/1 The Assize of Billet. made.. of 
Beech-wood. *814 Southey Roderick vii, And from his 
head the ashes fell, like snow Shaken from some dry beech- 
leaves. 1831 Carlyle Sort . Res. 11. ii, The little Kuhbach 
gushing kindly by, among beech-ruws. 185s Gard. Chron. 
740 A disease which is making great ravage* amongst our 
Beech trees, ibid. 550 The beech -timber of the Clultcrn 
Hills is harder and heavier, c 1869 Lktiikuy in Circ. St. 1 , 
106/1 Oils are. .extracted from the bccch nut, weld *ct d, etc. 

4 . Special comb.: beech drops, a North Ameri- 
can plant, Epiphcgus, N.O. Orobanchatcw , parasitic 
upon the roots of the beech ; beeoh-farn, common 
name of Pofypodium Phegoptcris ; boeoh-tlncb, 
local name of the Chaffinch ; beeoh martrn see 
Maui'KN ; beeoh -moat, the fruit of the beech ; 
beeoh-oii, oil extracted from beech-inast ; beech- 
owl, local name of the Tawny Owl ; beech- 
weevil (see quot.) ; beech-wheat Buckwheat. 

1878 Chambers Cycl., Cancer Root, or * Beech -drop* . . a 
parasitic plant. 1841 Fenni ll Aat. Hist . Qnadr. 106 Tlur 
Beech Marten U the Mnrtes foitta of modem /oolog *1* . . 
Besides * Beech Marten, it i* called Stone Marten. 1577 H. 
Googk lieresbath's Hush. >1586) 31 The gruine.. turn-, 
corned, not unlike the * Beet lie ma*t both in colour and forme. 
1878DK.BY Real Pro/, i. 4 x. 17 Feeding swine on the a< onus 
and •beechmast. t7i6 Loud, Gas. No. 5468 4 Fine * Beech 
Oil cold drawn. 188a Garden 24 Mar. nj8/ti Tlra * llcech 
weevil . . feeds on the leave, of Beech trees. 

Beech, obs. variant oI.Bkach. 

Beechen (brt/cn), a. arch, and poet. In t 
beoen, 4 5 beohen, 7 beaohen. [OK. bkttt 
Meccm— OTeut. *bohino-z (cogn. w. L. J \igintts , 
Gr. tfjijyiVi x), f. Mkti- bccch : sec prcc. arid -kn!.] 

1 . Of,jx:rtftining to, or derived liom the bccch. 

c xooo /Klvric Gloss, in W flicker l ac. 1 Faginus, ln.ten. 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . x8a pair heo on bet enan treowc* 
wyrUruman fcewexen sy. e 13B6 Liiai c.i- r t Man. ) 'em. Frol. 

4 T. teq 'J’his false chanoun Out oi hin bo.som took a bt-ciicn 
cole. x6aa Peaciiam Com/l. Gent/. 11. it. HO34 110 By hi» 
beechen garland is signified the greai ulmiy of beech-lrce* 
a Inch grow about Fasterona. 1897 Dmvukn Ft'ig. Ec/og. 
i. 1 Beneath the Shade which Beechen Boughs diflu»c. 1773 
G. Wiii'ik Set borne xxxix. 117881 1x7 Before our bectlieu 
woods were so much destroyed. 1878 B. Tav lor Deukaliou 
lit. i. Under yonder beechen shade. 

2 . Made ol the wood of the beech. 

1863 Cow lev Vents 4 Ess. (i66q* 87 Canst look upon thy 
Beechen Bowl, and Di*h. 1741 Richardson Pamela { 1834) 
1 . xxix. 46 As hard as a beechen trencher. x8aa Wukuhw. 
EcU. Sonn. i. xxii, A beechen bowl, A maple dish, my 
furniture should be. *870 Bryant Homer l. \. x/6 The 
beechen axle groaned beneath the a eight. 

Now superseded in common use by Beech at// ib. 
Beeohy (b/t/i), a. [f. Bem:h + -y.] Of, char- 
acleriredhy, or abounding in, beeches. 

x6xa Drayton Poly-otb. xix. 11748*3 13 Vast beechy bank*. 
1847-9 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 11 . 130 1 ’itirus sitting vnder 
Beechie Shade. 1830 Disraeli Home Lett. Ik 6 Our be- 
loved and beechy Buck*. 

Bead, beedered, obs. IT. Bkaii, Bed, Bkdriu. 
Be-edged, etc. : see Bf- p>ef. 

Beedle, obs. variant of Beaiilk. 

Beedom (brtlam). ta/e. The realm of l>ces. 

x888G. Macdonald Seaboard Par. I. xi. 158 A* if he were 
the beadle of all bcc-dom, and overgrown in consequence. 

Bee a - 6 &ter. A genus ol buds {Af crops) which 
devour bees and flics, one s]>ccies oi which (A/. 
apiastef) is an occasional visitant to England. 
Many of the sjrecics are brilliantly colouied. 

>768 C rokkr, etc. Com/L Piet. 11 , Mero/s , the bee-eater 
. .a very beautiful bird, some* hut larger Ilian the comm. >11 
king-fi*ner. 1877 A * B- Edwards 1 / Hite xxii. 684 1 he 
bee-eaterx flash like live emeralds acrusx our path. 

Beef (bit ), sb. Forms : 3-4 boef, beef, 4 bouf, 

5 befe, byffe, beofl^ buif, 5-6 beff, 6 beafj, 

biefe, baffle, 6-7 beefe, 7 (bceufj), bief. beifo, 
7- beef. Plural : beeves ; also 5 beoffi a, buefn, 
beuys, 5-7 beuea, bevea, 6 beafes, beffis, 
bevis, beoves, 6-7 beefea, bieves, baeffes, 
9 (in U- S.) beefs, [a. OF. boej\ - mod.F. bccuf v.— 
\ t . bov-em. acc. of bos ox, cogn. with Gr. .Skr. 
go-, Kng. Cow.] a 

1 . The flesh oi an ox, bull, or cow, used n* food . 
Often preceded by words indicating the exact pmt 
of the animal, e. g. sirloin, fibs of beej, dc. Sen- 
beef : beef pickled for use at sea. 
a Ijoo A\ A l is. *348 To mete was greithed beef and mo- 
c 1390 Will. Paterae 1849 Fair Iwnf wel node- 1 1386 
(Tiauckr Alerch. T. 176 Bet than oldc boef is tendre *cl. 
c 1400 Liber Cororum 1186a) 37 Frcsslte hrothe of the befe. 

C 1440 Prom/. Parv. 28 Byffe, fle*che (r- r. beff J. 1933 Er i or 
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Cast. Jf tithe n. I. f 1 54** b, Biefe i» belter digested than a 
chykens legge. s 33a Uulokt, Bade, bmbntm, Mad Shah*. 

7 Vi/m. iv. ili. vj What say you to a peece olBeefe and 

M uiurd T 1607 Dkkkkr hints. Cmjnr. (18431 34 More stole 
then ses-beefe. *631 Walki* Angler 191 Powdered Biefi* 
n most excellent bait to catch an Kele. i66a P«m Diary 
an May, M e had cakes, and powdered beef, and ale. 171a 
Aijimxon Aspect. No. 269 w 8, I have always a Piece of cold 
Beef and a Vfiiue-P^e upon the Table. 1818 Cobbkt M 
Keg. V./joa They dine . . upon good roast-beef and port. 
1876 Why nr Mh-villk Katerfelto xx. 918 ' Wliat can we 
hate for supper V * Aitch-bone of beef, my lord.' 

2 Irani/. a. Applied to other kind* of flesh or 
food, b mod.ro/loi/. .» ’Flesh’ (of intn). Cf. Beefy. 

i66x Lovki.l Hut. A Him. 4 Mia. 931 Ling .. is counted 
the bcefe of the Sea. 1 86a Cork Examimr 98 Mar., 

( hdmsford stood higher in the leg, and showed less beef 
hIm nit him. 1863 Corah. Mag., Feb. Life Man of War , 
Useful at the heavy hauling of braces, etc.— Where plenty 
of ' beef’ is required. s868 I .owing Hudson 145 The Stur- 
geon . . are sold ill such quantities in Albany, that they 
lime been called, in derision, ‘ Alliany beef.' 

3. An ox ; any animal of the ox kind ; tsp. a 
falU'iied beast, or its carcase, a. Usually in //. 
anh. or teehn. 

c xjao Kenya Sag. (W.) rooi Hit inote bothe drink and cte 
..lluues flescli, and drink the broth t. 1475 Di\ Noblesse 68 
Urdu providence of vitaillc of raruys, of larde, and beoffes. 
« 4*4 \ Iaxton l- 4 .fr. lit. ic»7 Grete oxen and buefs siayn. 
15*3 Bkrnkkk Z/w/rv. I. (xexcin. 675 Mo than xx. thou- 
sand c (wastes nwjiic, heufes, kene, and moutons. 1*96 
Siiaks. Merck. l',n. 1. iii, 168 As flesh of Muttons, Heetes, 
or Coates. 1A11 Bihi.k Leo. xxii. 21 A free will ofTring in 
becuus or sheepe. 1669 Woklilh;f. Sytt. Agr/c. ( 1 1>8 1 ) 
»7<* Our Bevvs yield much Buttrr, Cheese . . and Meat. 
a 1674 C1.AMKNDON Hist. Keb. 1 1 , vu. 323 One half in Money, 
and the other half in good Beefs 1780 T. Jkkier.hon C 'ore. 
Wks. 18 q I. 25a To collctt beeves in our southern coun- 
ties. 1B61 May Const. Hist. 11863* I* * v * mat The supply of 
beeves and grain for his household. 1884 in Glasgow Her, 

5 Jan. 5 'a All the beefs that are ready for shipping. 

b. The sing. has been occasional in this sense 
since 16 th c. 

XS®3 SnJHMK.s A Hat. Abus. if. 26 Whereas they pay a ccr- 
teme price for a fat lieefe. 1601 Holland Pliny if. 420 If 
either a btuufc or mmton be rubbed with salt. 1609 Bibi.k 
1 1 V»u;«y ) Deut. xiv. 5 The pygarguc, the wilde bcefe, the 
i .iillt'topnrde. 1668 W11 kins Real Char. 11. v. f 5. 164 
Lit her to a Beef, or a Sheep, or a Wolf. 1775 Johnson 
II ‘ est . 1 st. Wks. X. 4S6 When it lieuf was killed for the house. 
1844 Mrs. I lows 1 on Yacht l r oy. Texas 11 . 180 The cook 
went on shore and 4 shot a beef* 

Jig. *396 Siiaks. 1 Hen. //’, 111. iii. 199 (>, my sweet 
I ’.»•«* If I must still be good Angell to thee. 

4. Altrib. nml in comb., as beef -boat, - bone , -cattle, 
•lollops, -fat, - ft iik , - house , - market , - men limit , 
•net, -pot, -shop, -steer, -suet', beef-boiler, -eating, 
-grower, -making, roaster ; beef faced adj. 

1837 Markyat Dog- Fiend x ii, He jumped into the "beef 
boat to go 011 board of the cutter. 1611 Colon., Ar,hi- 
uni r mil one rast itf nr .. or Arch-frequenter of the Cloystcr 
becfc-pot, or *ln*r , fe-lioyler. 1738 J. S. Le Drum's Observ. 
Snt\, 1771 2*9 It seemed to lie the Scale of a *Beef-Bonc. 
i8ao Si o r r A bhot xi \, Such bare * beef-hones, such a shoulder- 
ing at the buttcry-hati h. - - (lay M. xliv, A plate of "beef, 
lollops. 1838 i >11 kkns O. Twist. 1 1 8 so* 68A, 1 know a 
liieml who has .1 "beef-faced hoy. 1836 T01111 Cyel. Aunt. 
<V I'k} f. 11 . a ij/i The tsintn of 4 beef fat is colourless. 146a 
Test. Ebor. 185V II. a6i Iiij. bakoti-fliks. ij. "beffc-fliks. 
18B0 Victorian Rev. 3 Feb. 670 For the American "bcef- 
gmwer to fatten their heef cattle. x88x Genii. Mag. Jan. 
(>7 They |wild cattle J are . . illhied, and averse to *lieef- 
iiiakiug. 1480 Kobt. Dory It ^8 Hubert tukc a quyckccatte 
..Ami threwe her quyeke into the "beefe pottc. 1703 
Ait's fntprav. I. 14 As big as an onliiinry * Beef- I’ot. 1880 
/ Vi' forfait Rev. j Fob. 665 The production of cheap * beef 
steers. x33Jt>.AY.‘. Mar. jij7 Au equal quantity of melted 
•licef-suct, 

6 Social comb. : + bae '’•brained ppl. a., thick - 
headed, stupid ; + beef-brewis, -broth, bioth 
insider lrom beef ; bnof-hant, beef cured in the same 
fashion as a ham, L\ suiting, smoking, etc. ; beel- 
h~'Ad, a thick-head, a block-head; buef-measles, 
n parasitic ditu use, which sometimes attacks cattle ; 
beef-tapeworm, Twnia medioianeellata ; beef- 
tea, the juice of heef exit acted by prolonged sim- 
mering in a very little water, used ns n nutritious 
l«'»od for invalids; bief-wittod a. (-=-boef- 
brained) ; hence beef-wittedneas. See also 
JIkkfkatek, Hkkk hti-.ak, Hk::f-woob. 

s6«7 Fkliiivm Resotv s i. x. (1647) 28 A *lieefe-hrainM 
Hl.»w tliut hith oii!> iinpuilciiLC enough to shew himself 
a fonle. t8ao Sun 1 Abbot xiv, 'The monks . . art: merriest 
. . when they Hip * beef- brew is for lenten-kail. 1703 Art’s 
hufiuni. 1 . a6 Supply it with the Fat of J’owdci d *Betf- 
broth. x8, 5 Sri„.( iny At. xxiv , A i»uge piece of culd "beef- 
Imm. *773 h«>. vvkniumi 111 Itnrkds Carr. <1844' II- 86 
The petition. . dwmld be framed m> as to .draw oil some of 
the "neef-heads who are disposed against it. 1884 Health 
/, i 4 / 4 . Latat. au'i Drawings of. ."Beef Measles and the 
* Beef -tape worm. 1783 Med. ( on/ mutt. 1 . 1 40 She was 1 >rdert il 
"beef-ieu. x86x I' 1 or. Nichtini ;ai.k Nursing o A small 
<iuaniity of "beef tea added to other urticlea of food makes 
them more iMuiishing. 1870 l.ow k,i i. Study ll’ind.qi He 
gives 11s the very "beef-iea of history, nourishing uud evtn 
palatable enough. 1606 Siivks. 7 r. 4 Cr. 11. 1. 14 Thou 
iniin^rel "lieefc-w itted laml. 1883 Reader 22 Aug., This 
British hull-hcckediieHS, this British "becf-wittcilness. 
B**f, v. rare. [f. jirec.] trans. To apply raw 
l»ecf to (a bruise). 

x8ra T. Simmons Oakdale Cr 124 fit] will show up in 
blue and yellow relief. .uiiIcm they beef it. 


+ Beef-eat, v. notice -wd. (Cf. next wordA I 
1871 Crown it' Juliana iv. 44 Sirrah, 1 could find In my 
heart to beef-eat you. 

. Bee a f#a-*tar. [f Bref 4- Eater ; cf. OE. hldf- 
kta, lit. 4 loaf-eater/ a menial aervant. 

(The conjecture that eenne a may have hod tome different 
origin, e, g. from buffet * sideboard,' is historically baseleBS. 
No Mich form of the word m *6«{^Srtfrr exists; and btaufet, 
which haft lieen cited as a phonetic link between bsffet and 
beefeater, is merely an x8th c. bad apelling, not bo old as 
bsgf-cater.)\ 

1. An eater of beef ; contemptuously, a well-fed 
menial. (Properly vith hyphen, beef-eater .) 

*6xo Histrio-m, in. 09 Awake yee drowsie drones That 
long have suckt the fionney from my hives : Begone yee 
greedy beefe-eateni y’are best, a x6al F. Gbkvillr Sidney 
(1679 109 We conquered France, more by such factions and 
ambitious assistances than by any odds pf our- Bows, or 
Heef-eaters, as the French were then scornfully pleas’d to 
lennc us. 1834 Hadiiam 1 1 alien t. 516 Amongst immortal 
gluttons, Hercules (dou^ayc k> the beef-eater was chief. 

2. Popular appellation of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, in the hounehold of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, instituted at the acceasion of Henry VII 
in 1485 ; also of the Warders of the Tower of 
London, who were named Yeomen Extraordinary 
of the Guard in the reign of Edward VI, and wear 
the same antique untioim as the 'Beefeaters of 
the Guard.' 

167* Cmownk Juliana iv. 44 The Beef enters o' the Guard. 
Ibid. You Beef-eater, you saucy cur. 1736 Fiki.ihnu Tat- 
uum 11. i, Is not there a sort of employment, sir, called— 
beef eating f If your lordship please to make me a beef- 
eater. 1779 Shbridan Critic 111. i. (18831 175 .Enter Reef- 
eater, witn his halbert. iM Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 293 
W ithout some better protection than that of the tnunbands 
and beefeaters. 1864 II. Spknckr lllustr. Vniv. Trogr. 6.3 
'J'he BeefeaterK nt the Tower wear the costume of Henry 
Vllth’s body guard. 

3. Ornit/i. A genus of African birds (. Ruphaga ), 
culled also Ox-peckers, allied to the Starling family, 
which live chiefly on parasitic larvte hatched under 
the skin of cattle. 

.836 Penny Cycl. VI. 22 The Beef-eater . . or Figue-boruf 
. - digs and squeezes out with his forceps of a beak the larva 
that lies festering under the tough hide of the quadruped. 

Beefiness tbrfinva 1 ). [f. Bkkfy a. + -ne»».] 
Beely quality ; transf. fleshy development. 

1859 Smii kb Self-Help 160 It 'is ..the one pull more of 
the oar that proves the beefmess of the fellow, as Oxford 
men say. x88s Annik 'I homas Atlerton T. HI. ix. 164, I 

l.ke to have my animal . . dressed in such u way that its 
original bcefiness or uiuttoniness is completely concealed. 

Bee fing, beefin. dial. [f. Bkkf t -ino.] An 
ox lor slaughter. 

1466 t'aston Lett. 540 1 1 . afi 0 All the velys, lambcs, bcefins. 
1847 IlAi.i.iWfcLl., Rt efiug, a bullock lit fur slaughter. (Suf- 
folk dialect.) 

Beefing, var. of Biffin, a kind of apple. 

Bee-flower. 

1. A flower resembling a lice : the Bee Orchis. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 6«>q The Figure muketh the Fable ; 

For so we see, there he Bee- Flowers, etc. 1749 Mrs. Dk- 
i.anv Autabtog. 1861) II. vjt ('mild Mrs. Viney send the 
Duchess a rout or two of the bee flower? 

2. A flower visited or fertilized by bees. 

16x5 Lawson Or^h. 4- Card. 111. vi. < 16/181 m Wall flowei-s, 
cotiiiiiouly called Bee-flowers, or Winter Gilly Flowers. 
1870 Luhbock Sit. Leet - ii. 32 llec-flowcrH lif 1 may coin 
such an expression > have generally bright clear colors. 

Beef-steak (b/f,sU T *-k). A steak or thick slice 
of heef, cut from the hind -quarters of the animal, 
suitable for grilling or frying. 

X7XX |>»ce b l *7*3 Sheet. No. 619*1734' IX. it He tossed 
lus Hal into the Frying-pan, anil 'made a Beef-stake of it. 
1783 Johnson iii Row, tl III. 449 Let you and I, Sir, go 
together and eat a Beef-steak in (fruh. Street. x8m Dickfns 
l)av. ( ofifi. xviii. 162, I am taken home . . huve beef-steaks 
put to my eyes. 

b. attrib., as in beefsteak pie, pudding ; Beef- 
steak Club, a celebrated society founded by Lord 
Peterborough ; the members wear a gridiron upon 
their buttons, and meet now in the Lyceum Theatre. 

] Ience Beefsteaker. 

17x1 Aoimson Spe, f. No. 9 F8 The Be**f*steak and October 
Clubs are neither of them averse to mating and drinking. 
1841 Mykkyai /'oadur She was carving u liecfstcak pic. 
1831 Mayiii.w Loud. L. 1 . iV) A good beef-steak t. upper. 
x 383 Com It. Mag. (article) licefst takers. 

Beef-wood (brfwudL [f. Bi ff sb. 4 - Wood.] 

1. The timber of an Australian tree {Casuarina ' , 
so called from its red colour ; the tree has long, 
pendent, jointed, thread-like branches, without 
leaves, hut with small sheaths nt the joints. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 338 The timber of Rome unecic* 
|( 'asuanna] forms the lieefwood of the New South Wales 
I colonists. 1880 Silvi-r Hasuibk. Australia 875 The beef- 
toood. .and tulipwood take a high polish. 

2. Applied to various other trees, e. g. in N. S. 
■\Va1es to Stenocarpus salignits ; in Queensland to 
Jianksia eompar (both N.O .f^roteacens ) ; in Jamaica 
to evergreen shrubs or low trees of the genus 
Ardisia (N.O. Afyrsinaeete). 

*736 1 * Bmownk Jamaica 201 This tree is commonly called 
by the name of Beef-wood . . from the fleshy colour of the 
interior bark. 18x9 Rim. lew. Mag. IV. 654 Well wooded 
w.tu . . the Ueefwood. 
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laggard's D. x. 134 Added' the farmer in bis beefy voice 
ISaegum, variant of Argun. 

Beehive (brhaitv). [f.Bvi sb. 1 4- -Hive 

1 . A receptacle used ns a home for bees ; usually 
made of thick straw work in the shape of a dome ; 
but there are modern contrivances made of many 
materials, and adapted to special purposes. 

c xias Coer de L. 2885 And commaunded hys men, belyve 
To bryng up many a bee-hyve. 1483 Cath. Angt. 96 Be- 
hyve, a/tartum. 1393 Siiaks. a Hen. VI, iv. L xop Drones 
sucke not Basies blood, but rub Bee- hiues. X833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 611 The farmhouse peeping tram among 
beehives and apple-blossoms. 

fig. *6x6 R. Caktentfr Lamm /.i»rv 33 A profitable and 
behoouefiill member in the Bee-hiue of Christs Church. 

2 . Name ot a nebula in the constellation Cancer. 
,»«» Dunk in Midn. Sky 136 A small nebulous-looking 

object in the crab's body, ix known by the name of the 
Preiepe, or the Beehive. 

3 . Comb, and attrib ., chiefly in sense ol ' shaped 
like a bee-hive,* as in beehive-basket , - chair (i. e. 
u ith a top like a bee-hive), beehive-hut , -oven ; 
also beehive-like . beehive -shaped, adjs. 

x8x6 Sot: tii hv Essays 1 83a 1 . 1 8 1 H is place in the cliimney- 
corner.or the bee hive chair. 1838 W. Ki.usF/i. Madagascar 
ix. 235 Low, beehive-shaped huts. 1863 Lubbock Preh. 
Times ii. (1878) 56 From these wc pass naturally to the bee- 
hive houses, xttx Raymond Mining Gloss., Beehive oven, 
an oven for the manufacture of coke, shaped like the old- 
fashioned beehive. 1884 J. Colbornk Hicks Pasha 84 The 
. beehive huts of the narrow street. 

Bee hive, v. rare. [f. prec.] intr. To cluster 
like bees in a hive. (U.8. A.) 

1883 N. E. Jml. Educ. XVII. 325 The girls bee-hive to- 
gether to discuss mysteries. 

Bee'hived, a. [1. Beehive sb. 4- -kd-.] Made 
or shaped like a beehive. 

1883 Con temp. Rev. May 742 Bcchivcd cells, .for churches 
occur abundantly at Innisnnirry. 

Bee-hivy, a. nonee-wd. Bechivc likc. 

1864 Lady I). Gordon in Cac. Tourists, Bamboo canes 
close together across the rafters, nnd ImxiikI lugethei lictwecn 
each with transverse bamboo — a pretty bcchivey eflect. 

t Bee'ishness- Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bek ; after 
waspish, waspish ness.] The quality of being like 
bees : used by Penn in his answer to the divines, 
who had termed the Friends 4 wasps.’ 

1674 Phnn Rebuke Divines vs Doth this flow from the 
Bcci*dinc.vs of your Nature ? 

Beek, sb. Se. [i. Beek v.l] A warming or 
basking in the heat, a bask. 

17x3 Ramsay Wks. 1848 II. 133 (Baud by his morning 
ingle takes a beek. 1788 Pickkn Poems 88 (Jam.) Life’s 
just a wee bit Sunny beek. That bright, and brighter waxes. 

Beek (b/k), va Now only Sc. or north, dial. 
Forms: 3-6 beke, 5-6 beyke, 6 Se. beik, 6 7 
beak, 6 - beek. [Chiefly northern : of uncertain 
origin. The analogy in form and sense of bake, 
beek, to bathe, beathe, suggests possible connexion 
with bake. An OTcut. *bSkian f. Mk, pa. t. of 
bakan would have given an ( >E. Hdeeen, bccen , and 
M K. beke , beck ; but no trace of the older forms is 
found. Another suggestion would refer beke to 
the stem of bsewen to foment (in Ormin) with suf- 
fixal k : cf., in same sense, dial. G baeheln . biic- 
hern, which Grimm refers to bahen to foment.] 

1 . trans. and red. To suffuse with genial warmth ; 
to expose (.oneself, one's limbs, etc.) to the pleasur- 
able warmth of sun, fire. etc. 

c 1S30 [see Becking ppl.a\\ 1373 Barbour Truce xix. 
552 Ane ynglish man, that lay takand Hvm by a fyre. 

1 1400 Done r'lor. 99 A gode fyre. To beyke nys boone.s by. 
1333 Bkkndi-. Q. Curtins 11. xi Diogenes .. was beking of 
hunself in >*• sunne. _ *617 II. Burton Rail. Pope's Dull 26 
'i'he foolish fish, which bcaking hir selfe neere the banke, 
Kuffcreth the fisher to tickle . . her, a 1774 Fmr.ussoN 
Cauler Oysters Poems 11845) 8 How aften at that ingle 
check Did I my frosty fingers beek. (In modern Scotch.) 
b. To season (wood) by exposure to heat. 

1483 Cathot. Angt. 36 To beke wanden, exp to rare. IU3 
Fitzhkkh. Hush. 9 24 A good husbunde hath hLs forked 
and rakes made redye in the wyuter before, .and lieykcd. . 
nnd than they wyll be hnrde, styffc and drye. 1641 Blst 
Farm, Rks. (18561 122 After that we have rutte our wilfra 
and Raugh-s . . wee sette our foreman and another to beuk- 
iuge of them. 

2. intr. To expose oneself to, or disport in, 
pleasurable warmth ; to bask. 

C1400 Ywaino tfr (law. 1459 That Knycht es nothing to 
set by 1 ’hat . . ligges bekeund in hi« bed. lasgfiB Wife 
Aucnterm. in Rannatyue Pot'ms 2151 Jam. 1 He saw the wif 
. .Kittand at ane fyre, beikand bawld. 1730 Ramsay Gent. 
S/teph. WU II. 95 She and her cat sit heeking in her yard. 
a x8ex Macneili. Poet. Wks. (1844) 54 To sport on fancy's 
flowery brink, And beek a wee in love’s warm blink. 

tBMk, ».*• Obs. A term of the chase: see 
quot. 

c 1470 Hors Shops tjr G. (1833) $t A herte, yf he he chasid, 
he wil desire to haue a ryuer. .yf he take agayn the sticaie, 
he beteth or els he beeketh. 
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B— 1 m, bttkir, obs. f. Beak, Bum. 
Bh'UM| vtt. sb. Ok. exc. Sc. ff. Beck ».* 
+ -ino*.] Exposure to genial warmth or heat. 
1513 Fitzhkrb. liiub. § 04 All the beykyng and dritnge 
that con be hod. 1613 Cockbram, Africa***, a beaking in 
the Sunnc. 

Bee’ldng, backing, ppl- a. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. 
as prec. + -ino -.J That give* genial warmth. 

c isjd Wohunge in Cot/. Horn. 069 A 1 bat pinende pik ne 
walde ham ^unche bate a soft® bckmde Wh a 165a Bronx 
QnetnPt Exch. 11. ii. Wlcs. III. 480 Our Masters grudge to 
give us wood Enough to make a beaking Bonfire. 

Beel, obs. form of Uttar. ; see also Boil sb. 
Be-elbow, be-embrolder, etc. : see Bk- pref. 
Beelde, -yng, obs. forms of Bield, Building. 
+ Beale 1 . Obt. [Prob. a variant of *bill (not 
actually found 111 this sense, but cf. Billkt) a. F. 
bilk * a young stocke of a tree to graft on ' (Cotgr.); 
cf. 1 2th c. med.L. bilta, billus * branch, trunk of a 
tree.*] t The crossbar of the yoke. 

x6s6 Surfi- & Makkii. Count r. Farm 650 The young 
plants are good to make beeles for Yoakes. 

t Beele *. Obs. or dial. [app. a variant form 
of Bill. But cf. MUG. btl, bind, mod.Ger. bcil 
ax 3 A pick ax with both ends sharp, used to 
pick out the ore from the rocks. 

1671 Phil. Tram. VI. 3104 The Instruments commonly 
used in Mines . . are ; 11. 1 A Beele or Cornish Tubber of 8 J. 
or 10 1 . weight, sharped at both ends. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
S nfrfr . f Beele , an insiruinrnt used by the workmen to break 
and pick out the ore from the rocks in which it lies. [Not 
in modern Cornish Gloss, of E. D. Soc. ; but IV. Corn. GL 
lias * Beal a bird's bill.'J 
Hence Beele-man. 

1671 Phil. Tram. VI. 9104 The Bcele-men rip the Deads 
and Ore. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snfrfr. s.v. Beele. The miners, 
who dig up the ore in the mines, are, from the use of this 
instrument called beclc-men . . In Cornwall, .they allow two 
sho\ ellers to three bcele-men. 

Beele, obs. or dial. f. Bill ( a beak.' 

Beely, obs. form of Belie. 

Beelzebub (b/,el7/b»b). Also 4 Belsebub, 
4-6 Bdsabub, -bbe, 1-9 Belsebub. [a. L. 
Pedzcbub, used in the Vulgate to render both the 
Gr. C*&ov 0 of the received text of the N T. 
(for which early MSS. have 0«*A (e&ouk), and the 

1 ieh h.&ai-z' bub ‘fly-lord,' mentioned iu 

2 Kings i. 2, ns ‘ the god of Fkroii,' which Aquila 

had also reproduced in Gr. as though 

the LXX rendered it &aak fiutav. The relation 
between the lleb. and Gr. words is not settled. 
'The earlier Eng. translations, and the Douay, fol- 
lowed the Vulgate in identifying them in form, 
but the Geneva Bible of 1560, followed by the 
• Authorized 1 of 1611, represent the O. T. word 
more exactly as Baal-zebub. From the N. T. 
designation of Beelzebub as ‘prince of demons, * 
the word became at an eaily period one of the 
popular names of the Devil. Milton used it as 
the name of one of the fallen angels.] The 
Devil ; a devil ; also transf. 

1 9)o Lind is/. Gosfr. Matt. xii. 34 In Bclzebub Sono aldor- 
inctin tliubln. t'975 Rmhw. G. ibid., Belzcbub F«l is aldor 
disifla. ci 000 Ags G. ibid., Jhtrli Bebebub deofla ealdre. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 55 Loke weo us wifj him misdon Jmrh 
heefzebubes swikcdoni. 13*7 Lanc.l. P. PI. B. 11. 130 A bas- 
tardc y-bore Of Hclsabuuues kynne. xe6e J. Hkywood 
Prov. *jf Efrigr. (18671 5 1 Ye be a baby of Uelsabubs bowre. 
x6ox Siiaks. T-rnl. X. v. i. sgi He holds Bclzebub at the 
statics end as well as a man in his case may do. 1759 Law 
Lett. Imbort. Subj. 103 To crucify the Christ of God, as a 
lieelzebuD and blasphemer. x8x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 

( 18431 1 . 134 This fly is truly a beel/cbuh and perhaps, .the 
prototype of the Philistine idol worshipped under that name 
and in the form of a fly. 1848 Macaulay Hist. En e. I. xiii, 
His old troopers, the Satmis and Beelzebubs who had shared 
his crimes (i. e. of Claverhouse). 

Bee lzebu bian, a. rare ; only in form Bel-, 
[f prec. + -Ian.] Devilish. 

1867 Fitzgerald 73 Brooke St. 1 . 339 There’ll be the most 
infernal Belzebubian row. 

Beem, obs. form of Beam. 

Been, pa- ppk. of Bk v. Also, obs. form of 
be. pres, infin., and pres, indie, plural. 

Been, obs. plural of IIkk sb l var. of Bkin a. 
Been, beenge, var. f. of Bkhkn, Bkn, Bingk v. 
Beent (brgnt a. Metaph. [f. Be v. + L. suffix 
-k.n’t.J That is or exists; existing (in the most 
abstract sensed ; also used substantively. (Intro- 
duced to represent Genn. seiend, as expressing 
pure being in the Hegelian sense.) 

. **S J. H. Stihi ino Secret of Hegel I. 331 Something, 
however, it already a definite BeSnt. — 36a Quality dis- 
tinguished ns beclnt is Reality. iMj R. Adamson in Mind 
Oct. 575 The changing;, variable, transitory, and relatively 
non-boSnt, world of finite fact. 

Bair (bi-'j), sb. 1 Forms: 1-3 b6or (boar), 
3-4 her, 4 bor, 5-7 bare, beere, 6 bier. Sc. 
beir, 6-7 bear(e, 6- beer. [Common WGer.: 
OIS. Ww-OHG, bier, MHG. and mod.G. bier, 
MEG. Mr, MDu. and I)u. bier, all neut. ; cf. also 
ON. bpor-r masc. Etymology uncertain. 


The OTeut form might to *btnro/m\ f. *beuwo- barley 


forms of the neuter suffix -os. -es. -x, vis. 'beutooe-, or rather 
*bewum- would better account for the WGer. forms. Others 
(see Kluge 1 have thought of a connexion with brew (taking 
benro- as for *brenro-\. Franck's suggestion of an Aryan 
•Mur* 'to ferment 'seems unwarranted, there being no 
known Aryan roots in -nr . J 

1 . An alcoholic liquor obtained by the fermenta- 
tion of malt (or other saccharine substance), 
flavoured with hops or other aromatic bitter*. 
Formerly distinguished from ait by being hopped ; 
but now the generic name of malt liquor, includ- 
ing ale and porter, though sometime* restricted 
and used in contradistinction to ale. The word 
occurs in OE., but its use is rare, except in poetry, 
and it seems to have become common only m 
the 1 6th c as the name of hopped malt liquor. 
Not in Chaucer or Piers Ploughman. See further 
under Alk. 

e 1000 Ags. Gosfr. Luke 1 . 15 He ne drineff win ne Wor 
XLindisJ C and Rmhw. hearj. c 1*03 Lay. 8194 Weoren bo 
tornes tsaengte mid bcore. a sago Otvl + Night. 1009 Hi 
nabbeth noth win ne bor. c X340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Nut. xa8 
Good ber and bry-t wyn bohe. 1x440 Promb. Parr. 31 
Here, a dryuke, hnmmuli fro t us. nut cervix ia hummulina. 
150* Arnold Chron. < 1811)347, X. quarters inalle, (j quarters 
wheel, ii quarters ootes, xl. Ii' weight of hopnys. *1 o make 
lx. harclli* of sengyll l>eer. a 1509 Skelton El. Rummy nr in 
Hart. Mi sc. 1 . 415 D. 1 The DutLhman's strong been: Was 
not hopt over heere. xgM Silwart Cron. Scot. II. 583 
With Marche aill and also doubilt beir. 134a Boor ok 
Dyetary x. 956 Here is made of malts, of hoppes, and water : 
it is a ualurnTl dryuke for a Dutchc mail. And nowc of late 
dayes it is moche vsed in En^lande to the detryment of 
many F.nglysHhe men. 1570 Levins Manifr. 84 Ber e f frotus 
lufriuatm. 1574 R. Scot Hofr Card. (1578) 6 If the con- 
trouenie be betwixt Beere and Ale, which of them two shall 
have y* place of prehemiiience f *378 T.yte Dodoent 17 In 
barrels of Bier. X397 Siiaks. 9 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 7 Doth it not 
show vildely in me, to desire small Beer? x6m Vfnnkx 
Via Recta ii. 36 Ale by reason of the grossenessc of the 
substance of it . . is more nourishing then Heere. 1641 
Hakrr Chron. 16961 998 Turkeys, carps, hops, pircadel, and 
beer, Came into England all in one year, c 1645 Howei.i. 
Lett. n. liv. Since Beer hath hofrfr'd in among us, Ale is 
thought to be much adulterated. 187a Yeats Tech n. Hist. 
Comm. 119 A beer was made by the Germans . . from oats 
and wheat. «»3 Prof. Garoni.r in Glasg. Wkly. Her, 
1 Sept. 8/1 'The present proper definition of beer may be us 
follows : — * A saccharine fluid flavoured with hnps, a or other 
aromatic bitters, which has been rendered alcoholic by fer- 
mentation.' 

b. Buttered beer: see Alk 4. Bmallbeer: 
weak beer ; hence fig. trifling matter*, small things, 
as in the colloquial phrase To think no small beer 
of oneself To be in beer : to be under the effects 
of beer, to be more or less intoxicated. 

1539 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 43^1, I stande In so 
great peryll of chokyng with lucre, as 1‘indal standetb in 
daunger of choking with the bones of buttred beere. x6oa 
Siiaks. Oth . 11. i. 161 To suckle fuolett, and chronule small 
Beere. 1631 J. Rous Diary (1856) 66 Warren (that was in 
beere) . . urged upon the tnaidc to ride behindc him. a 171a 
AomsoN Sfrect, No. 969 pU, I allow a double Quantity of 
Malt to my small Beer. 1840 De Quincev Style Wks. XI. 
174 Should express her self-esteem by the popular phrase, 
that she did not 1 think sinull beer of henelf.' x88o /Ira- 
demy 95 Sept. 9x9 Two such chroniclers of small beer as 
Boswell and F.rskine. 

2 . Applied to fermented liquors of various kinds, 
or flavoured by various ingredients, as nettle beer , 
spruce beer, tar beer, t trade beer , Ginger beer. 

01100 Agt. Gloss, in Whicker Vac. 319 Vdromrllum vet 
tnnlsnm , benr. 1636 Rinr.i.KV Pract. Physic roa The beer 
of the decoction of Camomil flowers is miraculous. 1830 
T. Smith Terebinth. Med. 61 Beverage, pale ale, dandelion 
beer, spruce lieer. 

II. Comb, and Attrib . 

3 . General relations : a. objective gen. with vbl. 
*b. or agent-noun, as beer-bibber, - bibbing , - brewer , 
-brewing, -buttering, -carrier, - drinker , -drinking, 
- monger , - seller , - soaking ; b. instrumental with 
pa. pple., as beer be muddied ; o. attrib. (of, made 
of or with, beer), ns beer-broth , -posset, -soup, -stain, 
-yeast ; d. attrib. (of for, or connected with the 
manufacture, sale, or use of beer), as beer barrel , 
-cellar, -gallon, -shop, -vat. 

a. 1840 Dickens Barn. Budge xiii, To be looked upon as a 
common pipe-smoker, * beer-bibber. 1463 Mann. 4 Househ. 
Exp. 901 My nwtstyr nayd to Clayson *l»ercbrewerof Here- 
wyche, for uij. barelles of here . . vj. viii.//. 13k Jewkli. 
He/. Afro/. (t6ii) 903 This Thomas Beckets Father was a 
lew, and a * Bee re-Brewer of London. Eniick l^ondon 

IV. 179 The drink is supplied by two # beer-brewers. a x6a8 
F. Grkvillk Sidney (1653 94 The Burgesses of that *l>ecr- 
brewing town (Delft]. 1998 Markton Pygmat. ii. 147 From 
Belgia whatf but their deep be/eling, Their bootc-carouse. 
and their # Bcere-buttering. 1664 K illigrrw Parson’s IVed. 
I. ixi. By the way of a country-gentleman and a •beer- 
drinker. 181s Carlyle Chartism lii. iai A bounty on un- 
thrift .. and ^beer-drinking. x6ea Malynks Am . Law* 
Mevth. 391 •Brere-inongers, I line-keepers and Tapsters. 

b* 1831 Kingsley ) 'east xiii. 938 Afraid of the jealousy 
of some •beer-bemuddled swain. 

G. 1648 Herrick Hesfrer. II. 176 He Must not vary*. From 
•beer-broth at all. i&fa Mrs. Gore Fascin. 109 Having 
eaten a slice of cold venison, with a basin of # beer-posset. 
1837 Ki .ix a Acton Eng. Bread- Bh. 11. $ 3 121 For two 
pounds of flour half an ounce . . of •beer-yeost is used. 


d. 1601 Shako. Ham. v. i. 035 Why of that Lome might 
they not stopp a # Beere barrelT 1773 Goumm. Stop* to 
Conq. iv. Unless you'd have the poor devil soused in a 
•beer-barrel. x86§ Barino-Goui.d tVrrewotve* v. 54Th«y 
burst into the * beer-cellars. x66x S. Partridoe Double Sc, 
Profrort. 68 To know how many Ale or •Beer-Kallons are 
in it, divide 34839, 56 the content in inches. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. 1. iL 44 Poor men give them fpneslaj Their 
power at the Church and take it beck at the * beer-shop. 
X837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 11 . vi. vi. 356 Thou laggard sonorous 
•Beer-vat [Santerre] . . is it time now to palter? 

4 . Special combinations: f bear-bombard, 8 
large can or vessel for holding beer; beer-ohiller, 
a funnel-shaped not made of tin, used to warm, or 
‘ take off the chill ' of beer over the fire ; boer- 
oooler, a large shallow vat for cooling beer; 
beer-oora, grain used for b ewing ; beer-engine, 
a machine for drawing or pumping up beer from 
the casks to the bar; beer-fauott, a machine 
for injecting air into flat beer to make it foam ; 
beer-float, a hydrometer for ascertaining the den- 
sity of beer-wash ; beer-fountain ( «* beer-en- 
gine) ; beer-garden, a garden attached to an inn 
for the consumption of beer ; beor-glass, a gloss 
holding half a pint ; a tumbler; beer-heading, 
a mixture ii.ttnded to revive flat beer; + beer- 
horse, a brewer s horse ; beer house, a house 
licensed for the sale of beer, but not of spirits; 
beer-machine ( -beer-engine) ; beer-money, 
an allowance of money to servants, instead of lieer ; 
beer-pot, now a pewter vessel holding a quart or 
a pint, formerly probably made of wooden staves, 
and hoo| ed ; beer-pull, the handle of a beer- 
engine ; beer-pump (-beer-engine); beer-tray, 
a tray fitted with two upright ends, and an up- 
right division from one to the other, so as to hold 
two rows of beer pot* ; beer-vinegar, vinegar 
made from lieer (cf. HeeregarV 

a 165a Brume Jov. Crew 1. 36a We have unlauden the 
Bread-basket, the Heef-krttle, and the •Iteer-Humbards. 

Dickknh Sk. Bos .18501 145/a Until . . the little *heer- 
cluller on the fire, had Btartedinto life. 1594 Plat Jetvell-ho. 
1. 13 A due proportion between the tnnult and other Mieer- 
corn. x8a 3 J. Baulock Horn. Amusem. 78 Pliable computa- 
tion tube, employed by the niukers of •beer engines. 1884 
HarfrePs Mag . Jan. 390/1 The bowling-ully in. .an adjunct 
of wh it ik known as a *bcer garden. 1994 Plai Jnvelt-ho. 

1 11. 36 The apt 1 st jjIuhscs . . were streight upright ones, like to 
our long *tiecre glameR. 1707 Land. Gas. fl o. 4391/3 A Silver 
cup . . the Form of a • Beer-Glass. x«6a J . H fv wood Prov. 4 
Efrigr. 11867 178 The hutler and the •beere horse both be 
like one 1 hey drawe lieere botli. X494 Fahyan \ 11. 658 The 
Kentysshemen. .robbyd and spoyled the FlemyngeR, and all 
the *liere-howxe*. 1884 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., A *heer-hotisa 
ke«;ier. .had been convicted of Helling beer during the pro- 
hibited hourson Sunday. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 1863 91* There 
is ’beer-money allowed, . . and that makc.s nearly a shilling 
per week additional. 196a J. H kywood Prov. 4 Efrigr. (186 v) 
4a She was made lyke a •heere pot, or a barcll. 1884 
Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. vi. 46 Polite *L«er-pullh that made low 
bows. x6»7 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 9 A *l»eare 
Puui|>e. 1063 Smiles /adust. Biogr. 191 Another popular 
machine of his is the *heer pump, patented in 1797. x86a 
Mayhvw Cnm. Prison c 18) ’Beer- trays— such as the Ian. 
don pot hoys use for the conveyance of the mid-day porter. 
167a Davenant Ballad Wks. (1673) 339 Sack which like 
* ifeer-V inegar looks. 

t Beer (brai\ sb - Obs. rare. Also 4 beere. 
[f. Bk v. 4-KRl.j One who is or exists; some- 
times spec, the Self existent, the great I Am. 

138a Wvci.tr F.cclm. xix. v8 'J’her is a beere stillr [xi88 
a stille maul. 13B7 Goi.nim; De A/orunv iii. (1617) 29 He 
calleth God. .the Beer — that is to say ; fire who only is or 
hath beeing. x6oa Warner A lb. Lug. xvii. Ixxtiii, The 
Beer, C’ausc Divine in all, all ('*od heads F.Hsence. 

Beer, sl>A H eaving. Also 9 bier. [The same 
word as Bjkb *a means of cany mg/ cf. the 
synonym Porter used in Scotland.] The name 
given to a (variable) number of ends (interlaced 
with a cord or cords), into which a warp is di- 
vided in the process of warping, in order to facili- 
tate the opening and dividing of the warp, after 
sizing, while being wound on the beam ; it also 
facilitates the subsequent process of weaving. 

171a J. Beaumont Math. Steaing Tables 40 F.veiy weaver 
should be obliged to run a coarse coloured thread through 
every forty threads in the breadth of the cloth to mark the 
beers or scores. x8xo Plddie Linen tVeavePs Assist. 178 
In Manchester and Bolton .. these biers contain 19, but 
more frequently 20 Kplits, or what is termed there dents. 
xB6o White lVea 7 >iMg 277 The hundred splits, is nominally 
divided into five equal portions for the sake of calculation, 
called porters in Scot bind and beers in England. 1880 T. 
K. Asiif.niiurst Use 4 Abuse of Arithmetic in Textile 
Calculations 5 Beers are variable quantities according to 
the custom of the district. 

it Bgor, sb h Obs. tare. [Du.] A mole or pier. 

1609 S' hertogenltosh 13 The water . . was stayed with two 
stone becres on the Bulworkes, next ib the boome. 

Bf8r (lifer), v. [f. Beer sb . *] intr. To drink 

or indulge in lieer. (eol/oq. and humorous ) 

*780 6 Wolcott P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. Wks. 1704 L 
mj He surely had keen brundyitig it, or beering. 1804 Miss 
Mitkord Village Ser. 11. (1863' 343 A cart and a waggon 
watering it would be more correct, perhaps, to say beering) 
at the Rose. 

Beer, obs. f. Bear v. and sb?. Bier, and Birr 
force, impetus. 
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Beerdfe, ME. form of Heard. 

B—WgiT (bt-r/'gii). ? Obs. Alio borliogor, 
6 beereager, baar-, bsareger, 7 baengn. [f. 

Hum tb.i + tgre, Eager -« F. aigre sour; after 
vinegar, alegar.] Sour beer; vinegar formed by 
the acetous fermentation of beer. 

0 1500 Manners 4- l/onsrh. Ax/. of Eng. 456 The matter 
of the uchejie hut he . . vij. calottes bcrheuur. 15I6 Bright 
At stanch. vi. 39 Of sauce* those dial be sTiurpe, as verioyce 
aligcr, or bcurcacr, vinegar, ijga 3 Act 35 AV«. xi. ft j 
To uirne any Wyne Canke out of llii» Kculiue with any 
hue re or Beereager. 1700 Stow' a Survey iStrypo, 1754* If. 
v av. 394/1 'Hie Flemings bought great quantities . . of 
ltocrcgre fur the cooling of their Ordinance. x88a Kucv.rh 
Hist. 0/ Agric. /'rues IV. 6x8 Alv.igcr and bercager . . are 
malt vinegar. 

Beerhood (bfrrhud). rare-', [f. Berm sb. x + 
-Hoof), after manhood , etc. Cf. OK. gebeorscipe 
* lieerahi]).’] A beer-drinking class or set. 

iM$ 1 C. It uk mitt Walk Laud's Eud 103 All his old beer* 
hood fraternity warned hint against such a resolution. 
BftftTiaftftl. ff. liKKitY r -NKa*.] colloq. Beery 
quality or condition. In mod. Dictionaries. 

(bl* TiJ), a. [f. Bkkr sbS 4 -isB.] Hav- 
ing the nature or properties of liter ; beery. 

>694 Wkstmai o it Script. I lab. 16 Dccruh drink keeps 
die stomach clean. 

BeeiiflUy, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly*.] In beerish 
or beery fashion. 

x86ft Sf eta tor 3 Sent. 980 'x Nothing better than bcer- 
fchly and buurwhly jolly. 

Beer-lip, var. form of Bear-leap, Obs. a basket. 
Beerne, olis. form of Haikn. 

Beerooracy (hl-r^kraHh. [f. Beer s&.i 4- 
-(o)okacy ; o>.e of the numerous burlesques upon 
aristocracy .] A ludicrous or polemical name for: 
The brewing and becr-sclliug interest. 

itti World 19 Jan. xo'a The startling mixture of peerage 
and bcciocrnry . . w.ih absent this time. 

Beery [bl* ri), a. [f. as prcc, + -Y 1 .] Belong- 
ing to, or abounding in beer ; characterized or in- 
fluenced by beer ; heer-like. 

i86x Geo. Ivliot Silas M. 67 [llie kindness] wax often 
of a beery and bungling sort. 1870 Iajwlll Among my 
Aks. Scr. 1. 11873) *5 The * first sprightly running' of J)ry- 
ften h vintage won. .a little muddy, if not beery. Mod. An 
election of the old beery sort. 

B 90 S -antler : see Hea-antlkk. 

Beesom(e, obs. form of Besom. 

Boost, olis. or dial. 2nd sing. pres, of Be v. 
Beeet(e, obs. form of Beast, and Best. 

Beest ( bf st). [Common Tent , or at least 
WCicr. : OE. Mtf-OUU. biost, MHG., mod.G. 
bint (masc.), MDu. and mod. I)u. biest (fem.), 
Ml.G. best. North Kris, bjast, bjilst ', all in same 
sense. Of unknown derivation, not found beyond 
Teutonic.] The first milk drawn from a mammal, 
especially a cow, after partnrition. 

c 1000 it&Li-nic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiikk. 14/36 Colostrum hcost. 
— ibid . 910/17 Colostrum, i.e. lac novum, beost we/obextum. 
l 6 ii Cotum., Be ton, llent, thefimt milke a female giucx after 
the birth of her young one. *6x1 f see next J. 1688 K. Holme 
Armory 11. ix. 173 Been, die first Milk after Calving. 1796 
Mrs. C»i ahsk Cookery xxl. 590 Pour your hot beest u{>on it. 

Beestings (b/gligz). Forms: 1 bf sting, 5 
beatynge, f> bieatings, 7 beostina, boestning, 
beeatlinga. 7 -8 beestings, 7-9 beaatlings, -ges, 
8-. beagling*, p dial, beastin, bisninga, bes- 
lings. [OE. Molesting, bysting, as if f. a vb. *bies- 
tan * to yield beest,' f. beost : see prec. Now 
usually in pi. form, which however is sometimes 
construed a* a (collective) sing. 

1. -= preceding. 

c 1000 Auntie in Wright IW. 98 Colustrum, basting, 
Firce nieolc. 1483 t'ath. Augt. 30 A beatynge, colustrum . 
1574 NkwtuN Health Mag. 39 ’iTie thickeanucunlie Milke 
..commonly called Hie-Aing*. is very dangerous. *6x1 
Cotgh., Colost re, the first milke, tearmed beest, or beest- 
ings. i6s< II Jonson /\ms’ A nuivers. ad fin.. Both the 
larestiug of our (ioiteii, and Kine. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(1856' jx An ewe is say'd to give beastlings three or fower 
d.iyos. 1697 I Ihydkn l ’ irgU 1 18061 1 1 . 14 Who fill’d the pail 
with beestings of the cow. 1757 Lisle Itusb. 353 Roman 
writers on husbandry forbid the colostra or beastings to be 
given to the calf. Mod. Northam/t. Dial., Wc shall have 
some bi/ningx tomorrow for a 1 ustanl. 

attrib. 1M1 Tennyson North. Cobbler xx, A beslings- 
piiddln’ an' Adam's mi ine. 

ta. A disease caused by imbibing beastings. 
L. colost ratio. Obs. 

1607 Topski.l l our.f. Beasts 18 It breedeth in their 
nioudies the Loloxtraciun or Beestings. 

Boosting, obs. variant of Buihtino. 
BeftS-WftX ib/*7|wa?iks). [f. Hi*l + Wax.] 
The wax secreted by tiees as the material of their 
combs, and used for various purposes in the arts. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett, ir You may rub your Stone 
over with a little Bees Wax. 1733 IIanwav Trav. (1769) 
I. vii. Ixxxviii. 406 They also e.xjiort beeswax annually to 
near one thousand schippounds. >876 Harley Mat Med. 
793 Bees Wax is secreted by glands on die ventral scnlca of 
the bee, whence they colled it. 

Bfta iWftZ, v. [f. prec ] tram. To rub or 
polish with hees-wax. Hence Beeswaxod ppl. a., 
and B do* s waxing vbl. sb. 


Didtpas SA. Bom H. (1870' 7 Tht tabte-eovers are 
m leaves are turpaothwd and 


•uvur taken off except when the f . 

beea-waxed. >873 Min Buadoor Sir. # Pitgr, ix. 103 A 
..Turkey carpet covered the centre of the Door— a mere 
Wand in aooouui of beea-waxed oak. *876-. % Haggards 
Maes. III. 6s The dusting and beeswaxing were duly done. 

Iiaillaf 1 bf‘E| wiq ). Also bo«'a wing, be**»- 
Iring, bnee’-wlng, booe-wing. [f. Bee 4- Wieo, 
from its appearance.] The second crust, consist- 
ing of shining filmy scales of tartar, formed in 
port and some other wines after long keeping ; so 
called from its appearance ; ellipt., old wine show- 
ing beeswing, lienee Bee s- winged a., to old as 
to show beeswing. 

sMo Gen. P. Thomiwon Audi A It. ill. cxiv. 44 His richer 
or more showy neighbour. . is curious in ' bee's wing.* 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer s F. 405 Fetched His richest beeswing 
from a binn reserved. 1880 Browning Dram. Idyls If. 
Clive 47 Too much beeWing floats my figure? 1879 F. 
Hall Mod. Eug. 39 His poll is not presentable, unless 
bees -winged. 

B#0t [bit). Forms: 1 bfite, 4 6 bet«, 5-7 
bseta, 6 - best. [OE. bite, ad. L. beta , whence 
also OHG. bitza (8th c.), MIIG. bieze, MLG. 
and MI)u. bite, etc. The plant was of early cul- 
tivation, and the name was adopted from 1-atin into 
the Teutonic languages, but though common in 
OK., no further mention of it occurs before r 1400.] 

L A plantor genus of plants (N.O. Chenopodiacem), 
having, in cultivation, a succulent root much used 
for food, and also for yielding sugar. There are 
two species, the Common or Red Beet {Beta vul- 
garis ). louml wild on the British coasts, and culti- 
vated in several varieties, both as an esculent, and 
as an ornamental foliage plant, and the While 
Beet ( B . cicld), chiefly used in the production of 
sugar. Formerly almost always spoken of in 
plural * beets,* like beans, pease, greens, elc. 

ctoaoSax. J.eechd. 1 1 . 996 pfts wyrta sindnn . .tiaftbegratra, 
bole and meal we. * 39 ® Tukviha Barth. Del*. R. xvn. xxii. 
(141)51 616 Men may grnffc on a hete nl.ickc a> men doon on 
a Cnustockc. n 1400 Con. Myst. 99 Krbys and grexxc, both 
beetes and hrake. t s 440 FromC. /’am, 34 Betyx hvrlie, 
beta, iggt J'umnkr thrbal. (15681 Fiija, lliere are 
twuo kyndcs of Betes, the white bvtc whyche in culled 
sicula, and bluke lietes. s6i6 Suryl. & Mark h. Couutr. 
barm 173 If you would make ehnyce of faire liecix, chiiwe 
rather the white than either the hlacke or red. tvia I 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 47 Leaves, like tho»e of the Beet < 
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Winter-green. 173a Ahrkthnot Rules of Dirt i. 949 Beets, 
emollient, nutritive, and relaxing a 177a Bori-a.sk in C. 
Johns Week at Lisard (1848) 1S5 One year nothing will 
grow but mallows, and the next nothing but beds. 1870 
H. Macmillan Bible Teach, v. mu The wild beet and 
cubhage still grow on our sea*shores. 

2 . Comb, and Attrib., as beet leaves , -sugar ; beet- 
grower, -graving ; Beet-root. + Beet-rare a fa. 
F. bette-rave ‘beet,* lit. * beet turnip 1 ], the small 
red beet. 

1719 Loudon A Wibe ComM. Card. 197 Beet-raves, or 
Beet- Radishes, that is, Red Beets, produce roots for Sal- 
lad*. 1736 Bailky Housh. Diet. s. v. Beets, Beet-raves 
are made use of to colour wine. 1769 Mhs. Rapi u i) Fug. 
Housek/r. (1778' 131 l^cavc on the bacon and lx- cl leaves. 
*833 R. Phillips ram. Cycl. 9 ;o r i'he French . . still perse, 
vere in manufacturing bed-sugar. 1837 IIt. Maktinfau 
See. in Arner. il. 55 The interest excited by this subject of 
bed growing is vei-y strong. 

Beet, bete (b/l), V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 

1 boeton, bfitan, 2-5 be ton, 3-5 bete, 5 6 
beets, 6- Sc. belt, 8- beet ; (3 betten, 5 beton, 
bet, beethe, beytt). Pa. t. bet : 1 bilie, 3-5 
bette, 4 bett, bet (bate, belt). Pa. fplc. bet ; 
I b6ted, 1 -5 bet, 3-5 ibet, bett (4 bete, bette). 
[Common Tout. : OF. bfictan , bit an, to make good, 
make better, amend = Goth, bdtjan, OS. botian, 
MDu. bocten, MLG. boten, OHG. bnozun, MIIG. 
buezzen , G. biiszcu :-»-OTeut. *bbtjan to advantage, 
profit, be of use to, a derivative vb. from bbtd- 
good, profit, ad vantage, in OE. bit, Hoot, q.v. 
Now only Sc. and north, dial. ; it became obs. in 
literary Eng. before 1 500, while still spelt bete.] 

I. To make good, amend, make amends for. 

1 . tram. To make good or better; to mend or 
repair (things damaged), mend or heal [wounds, 
sickness', improve (land). Still dial. 

T97S Rushw. Go*/. Man. iv. mi ponan gesmgh o)>r« twegen 
gehroper .. boctende heora nett IWyclik, makynge aftein 
or beetynge her ndtis], c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. 1 . 308 Hu &u 
meaht dine sever a* be tan. Ibid. 116 Donne bio hit (the 
wound] sona jtebd. e laoo Trim CoU. Horn. 915 Mine )«5 
hat ane niwe dudes, oScr elde bete. c 1386 Chaucer Revet 
T. 7 Pipen he koude, ami fivihe, and nettas becte. im 
Scot. Poems 16/A C. II. 947 The prouerb is, of police, kirk, 
and brig, Better in tyine to beit, nor efter to big. 1808 
Jamieson Sc. Diet. iProvb.) Daily wearing tieids yearly 
belting. [1873 Earle Philo/ ft 8a The fisherman of Yar- 
mouth have sometimes astonished phe learned . . by talking 
of beating their nets (so it soundy when they mean mentL 
ingthcm.J / 

f 2 . To bring into better state, put right, correct, 
amend, reform (faults, evil ways, etc.) ; to make 
good (misdeeds) : ft. those of others. 

reap f.iudiif Gosp . Matt, xvtii. 15 Gif dec spheres, boet- 
eodou bi»t broderes dines, a 1000 PLurmcDeut. L 17 1c 
hit bete. e 1*7 s Lamb. Horn. (1867) 113 Jif he hit (uuelj 
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. Miht Eeseot adsmes sine 10 bete. < 

. Hell aao That thou woldest come to bete The eunnes 

that Adam taohte suete. 

tb. To amend, tnake good (one's own faults) ; 
hence, to repent of, make amends for, expiate, 
atone for (one*s sin). The visual word in early 
ME. ; afterwards superseded by Aukmd. Obs. 

r8» K. Alkiko Gregory's Past, aso Kalle scylda h wifl 
god beoS ungebetta. c mm Triu. Coll. Horn 169 Bute hi* 
suttees him ben ere fbrgieuene * oder bells a uftt Moral 
Ode xai in A. A'. /*. ix86a> 99 Hi mithten here sunne beteu. 
Ibid, id And gunnen here suites lieien. & bcterc lifleden. 
e 1300 Beket 94x7 And wendc to the holi lond 5 here syratem 
forto bete. e rjsft Metr. Horn. (x86a) xo (Jon the Baptist] 
. . taht the folk thair sine to bete. 

t o. absol. To amend,- reiient. Obs. 
rxaoo Trim. ColL Horn. 993 For )ri he [isl win he bit and 
billet and bet bifore dome, a xsfto Otut 4 Night . 863 Vurtlii 
he mot . . Mid teres an mid wope bete. 

3 . To relieve hunger, thirst, or any form of 
want ; to supply wants , needs (Sc. misters). Hence 
snbst. in comb, beet-need, beet-mister* Sc. and 
north . 

a >300 Cursor M. 3979 Sco hat sal twte me my thrist. 936a 
Lam.i.. P. Pi. A. vtt. 994 No moil |*chal| heete his hunger. 
13x3 Doiu;lah Musis 1. viii 105 11 rant it eik leif wud to 
hew, and tak Tymmer to beit ayris l— oarsj and wilier 
mysteris. x8x6 Scott Tales Lamtl. IV. 959 (Jam. She en- 
larged on the advantage of saving old clothes to be what 
she called bee tm oxter* to the new. 1803 Btackw. Mag. 
3x4 (Jam. ) If twa or three hundcr pounds can beet a niinu-r 
for you in a strait, ye Hanna want it. 1873 Laucash . Clots. 
(E. 1 >. S . ) Beet -need, a help that may be had at will. 

tb. To relieve, help, aid, assist (a ]ierson in need 
or trouble), to supply the wants of. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9599 And hi phe )mt es sa suete Aght 
hi prisun (=x prisoner! o bandes bete. c 1305 E. E. A Hit. P. 

A. 756 M y inakelex lambc pat al may bete. e 1440 Cesta 
Rom. 86 Reson belith him so oftc tyme as he stondiih 
ayens h« Synner. c 1450 Hi-.n hyson Mor. Fab. 51 Who 
snail nice heete T who shall my bands breck ? c 1470 H i- nhy 
Wallace 11. 18 With stuff of houshald strestdy be thaim 
belt. 

t C. e*p. : To bete one's bale (sec Hale sbA 6) ; 
also to bete one of one's bale (cf. sense i). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 105 Til all oure bale ai for to bete. Ibid. 
144*5 par he . . o inani bale h- 1 "* bete. (-X440 E/r/h. 
(Turnh. 1843) »*3 That was the angel! to hetun i* hale. 
c 1460 Lauufat 071 Sche myghtc me of my halys lieie. 
* 3*3 LLjugi.as /fOteis XII. Pro!. 933 To bc>t lr. /. betcj 
thar amouris of thar nychtis bailL 

II. To beet a lire. 

[The development of this (the chief extant) sense, 
the antiquity of which is shown, not merely by the 
OS. fyr bitan , hut by its existence in the other 
Teutonic languages (cf. Du. vuttr boetett , \ Ax. fur 
boten, etc.', is somewhat obscure, from the fact 
that in the earliest instances it appears to mean, 
not ( to mend a fire,' hut as in modem Dutch, 

' to make, kindle, put on a lire. 1 Perhaps this is 
to lie explained by the primitive conditions (which 
prevailed more or less till the clays of phosphorus 
matches), according to which fire was not generated 
anew each time it was required, but was usually 
propagated by a * glcde’ from an existing fire, 
often carried and kept alive for days (cf. Genesis 
xxii. 6), which was surrounded with combustibles, 
and * beeted ’ into a blaze, when n fire was required.] 

4 . To make, kindle, put on (a fire'. Now dial, 
e 88g K. A&lpmed Ores. vi. xxxii, Da het he betan fNcrimie 

mtcel fyr. c 1395 Seueu Sag. |W.) 9x92 The elerkes. . bet a 
fir strong and sterk. c 13x5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. xoxa When 
bry^t brennande brondez ar bet ^er an-vnder. c 1386 
Chaucrr /Cuts. T. 1434 Tuo fyres on (he Auler gm ache 
lxeete. 1430 Cher. Assigns 157 The goldesmy^th gtioth & 
beetheth nym a fyre. a 1500 Sir Aldiugar 53 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1 . x68 And fayre fyer there snalbe bett. 15x3 
Douglas Mutts vii. l’roL 137 liad beit the fyire, and tbe 
candill alychL 187a Laucash. Gloss. (E. 1). 8>)b.v. Beet, 
Tha mun get up an beet t’ fire to-murn. 

5 . To mend, make up, keep up, add fuel to, feed 
(a fire). Still in Sc. See also Bote, Fihk-botk. 

snog Lav. 95077 His fur hr beten agon, c 1395 K.E.Allit. P. 

B. 697 Quyl 1 fete sum quat fat bou |>e fyr betet c 1386 
Chaucur 2Mt t A (tunes T. 581 In a bath thay gonnchirfasie 
schetten, And nyght and day greet fuyr they under bcttcu. 
18x0 Tannahill Poems (1846) 48 The wither'd twigs to 
beet her fire. 1806 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 L 
96s A fire, that they keep beetin wi* planks and spars o* 
the puir nmu o’ war. 1837 J. Scholks Jaunt to Set Q 1 4 
(Lane. Gloss.) Then aw beetud fire, un rattl’t firs -potter 
ogen't back o'th grate. 

1784 Burns Efiist. Davie viii. It heats me, it beets me 
And sets me a* un flame I 1787 — Wks. 111 . 179 Ur noble 
Elgin beets the heav’n-ward flame. 

Beet, vai iant of Beat, bundle of flax. 
-tBsrtmr. Obs. rare- *. [f. Beet v. + -er! .] 

sgst Coopkr Lai- Diet ., Cereosus , a lieotor or little wax* 
candle. 

Beeth, obs. south, pres, indie, pi. of Be v. 
t Beating, vbl. so. Obs. [f. Beit v. 4 - -ikg 1 .] 
The action of making good ; mending, rcpaii ; 
making (a fire), kindling. 


(Jam.) The bciting and veparatioun of tiuiir wallis, streittU 
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fiavyimfa and portls. a zfies Brit** Crew. Ertis if Bata, 
(1850) ao The miln decnyedut dafkult ofbeitii* and hobi- 
ing up of the mu. stag (a m Barr a i>] 

BittU (bTtl), sb.l Forma: 1 Motel, bitel, 
bfteX, 3 botelo, 4 bytylle, 4-6 betel, 5 bitjUi, 
bittUl, 5-6 bete1I(e, 6 botill, -yll, bette, boo- 
tel(le, 7 boytle, 8-0 <//o/. beetl9,blttl*, 6-beetle. 
[OK. A**/#/, in Anglian 'beating implement,’ 
OTeut. +bautilo-z , f. bauUm , in OE. beotan, * to 
beat * + +-!*/, -*/, -A -i.k, suffix denoting an instru- 
ment ; cogn. w. MlKi. $$§*/ cudgel. LG. Betti, 
hotel 4 a mail* (B remise Acs IVB. L 1 26). The vari- 
ant forms in • and t in middle and mod. Eng. 
are due to the late WSax. bltel. By tel, and Anglian 
Betel respectively ; of the latter the mod. Beetle is 
the Tegular representative. Those like kittle show 
the ordinary shortening of a long vowel before 
iwo consonants: thus, tne OE. genitive bit Us, and 
plur. BUlas, would naturally give kittles in ME. 
The identification of the form with those of 
Hkbtlk sb* has led to confusion in their fig. 
senses : see sense 2 ] 

L An implement consisting of a heavy weight 
or 'head/ usually of wood, with a handle or stock, 
used for driving wedges or pegs, ramming down 
paving stones, or for crushing, bruising, beating, 
flattening, or smoothing, in various industrial and 
domestic operations, and having various shapes 
according to the purpose for wnich it is used ; 
a mall. Three-man beetle : one that requires three 
men to lift it, used in ramming paving-stones, etc. 

1897 K. /Elfhed Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 953 NAn monn 
ne xehierde ne axe hlem ne bietles f Cotton bides] sweg. 
a sooo Judith iv. ax Sdo wifman gesldh mid Anum bytle. 
a in] Auer. R. 188 per je schulen iseon bunsen ham mit 
te« deofle* bellies, a 140a Wright's Lot. Stories 79 (M&tz.) 
Wyht suylc a betel be he smyten. ei 400 in Wright Voc. 
180 Matins , bytylle. 1413 Lvno. Pylgr. Howie m. x. (9483) 
56 Somme were brayneii with betels and somme beten with 
staues. c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 34 Betyile, malleus, malleo- 
lus. c 1450 Holland Houlal, He could work wundaris 
Muk . . A teng spere of a bittilL 1330 Falsgr. 198/1 Bctyll to 
liete clothes with, bat toy r. turn B. Gooca Here shock's 
ltuxb.(\ 586) 39 Then the hundefs [of flax], .are beaten with 
betellea. >389 Paf/e to. Hatchet ( 1844) 7 Make your tongue 
the wedge, and your head the beetle. 1397 Shaks. a Hen , 
Ilf, 1. ii. 955 If 1 do, fillop me with a three-man -Beetle. 
a x6a6 Fletcher Worn. Prise 11. vi, Have 1 lived thus 
long 10 be knockt o' th* head With half a washing beetle? 
1839 Fuller Holy War 111. xxiv. (1840) 163 To cleaue a 
tree with a beetle without a wedge. 1701 Hamilton Ber- 
tholief t Dyeing I. t. 11. i. 139 In the fulling mill ..it is 
beaten with large beetles in a trough of water. a8as Scott 
Pirate 1. 138 (Jam.), Out of an honest house, or shame fa* 
me, hut I'll take the bittle to you ! 1843 D* Quincky Whs. 
XII. 73 note , A beetle is that heavy sort of pestle with which 
paviours drive home the paving-stones . . sometimes • . fitted 
up by three handles . . for the use of three men. 

b fig- 

136a Fox* A. 4 AT. I. 365/1 [King Henry the Second] .. 
the Mall and Beetle of the Church. 138s J. Bell H addon * s 
A new. Osor. 278 An . . argument such as all y* Heretiques 
wedges with all their lleatelles and tnallcs can not beats 
abroad, c iM Dick of Devon iv. i. in Old PL (1883) II. 
61 Now the Beetle of my head beates it into my memory. 
167a Flatman To Austin 41 The Beetles of our Khimes 
shall drive fall fast in The wedges of your worth, 

o. Phrase. Between the beetle and the block. 

Tims Act 13 Hen. VIII , xii. | x8 The serieant. .shal bring 
to the said place of cxecucion a blocks with a betill, a staple, 
and cordcs to binde the saide hande.] 1389 R. Harvey PL 
Pert., Thou must come to Knokham (Sure, and what be* 
tweene the block and the beetle, be thumpd like a stock- 
fish. 1613 Hayward Norm. Kings 374 Earle William being 
thus set, as it were, between# the beetle and the Mocke, was 
nothing detected. 

2 . Used as the type of heavy dullness or stu- 
pidity. The phrase deaf, or dumb as a beetle, 
probably belongs here ; but cf. Bkktlb sb* 3. 

1310 W 11 itt in ton Vu/g. 1 1507) e Tend re wyttes . . be mad# 
as dull as a betell. 1386 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. <18461 1. 
164 That dolt had not a worde to say for him self, but was 
as doume as a bitle in that mater. s8ss Rogers Naaman 
4 Our faculty to understand is still left, .we are not meere 
blockes and beetles. 1867 H. 4 Q. Sear. in. XI. zo6/a 4 As deaf 
os a beetle* ao doubt refers to this wooden instrument* 

3 . Comb., os beetle-fish, -man, stock (i.e. handle); 
beotle-beaten adj. ; also os contemptuous epithets 
(from sense i\ beetle-brain, -head (of. block head), 
whence beetle-headed adj. , also beetle-head, the 
4 monkey ' of a pile-driving engine. 

1654 Gaytoh Fest. Notes in. ii. 76 As if she had been 
"beetle-beaten to be laid in a pastry, a sins Couacir 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Elio, lit 839 *Beetle-braines ca 


such Instructions fit. *6if # Collins 

Had returned 


The more to condemns the blindneme < 

18 36 Karl Monm. Advt. Jr. Pamasu 

tome brains into the "beetle-heads of 

1333-87 Fox* A 4 Af. (1596) 1171/1 1 karae, 
"oeetel headed Asset. smjB Shaks. Tam. Shr. iy. i. 
iedui 
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Of thy great Masters wilt iAa6 C. James A til Diet., 
'BeetlesToch, the stock or handle of a beetle. 

Btftli (b/’t’l), sb.* Forms : I bltulo, bitela* ‘ 
f betel ; 5 bityl, bytylle ; betyile, 6 betel, -«U, 
-yil, betle, bettil, -le; bitle, bytell, blttil, 
byttil, -el, -ell ; 6- beetle. [OE. Mhtla, bitela 
(the sense of which is established by the glosses 
quoted) is app. a sb. formed on on adj. *bitul, 
bitol ; biting, mordax (in early ME. BiTKL, q.v.), 
f. bitan to Bite ; cf. the gloss 4 mordicuhts * (little 
biter), which occurs in a list Do Nominibus 
Inseetorum in Wiilcker Voc. 122. As in similar 
OE. derivatives the 1 was certainly short ; thence 
the ME. bityl, 16th c. bittil, and tnod. dial, kittle . 
The form betlas, pointing to a uom. betel, has not 
been etymologically explained, but it may, if 
genuine, be the source of ME. betyile, 16th c. betel, 
mod. beetle, though the latter may also lie from 
the normal bitela, with the vowel lengthened, as 
in evil from OK. yfel, weevil from OK. wifel 
(OHG. wibil), Sc. meikle from OE. mycil, dial. 
leetle from little, etc. The later forms are con- 
fused with those of Bkktlb sb.\ whence also 
confusion in their fig. use : see sense 3 ] 

1 . The class name for insects of the coleopterous 
order, having the upper pair of wings converted 
into hard sheaths or wing-cases (elytra) that close 
over the back, and protect the lower or true wings, 
which most species are able to use in flight. 

a 800 E final, Erfurt 4 Corpus Glosses t Sweet O. E. T. 44, 
457 Blast is , Hat Is, bitulum. a 1000 Hart. Gt. in WQIeker 
y oc. 196 Blot is, bitelum. c 1000 ASi.fric Voc. {ibid.) 11a 
Mordicuhts , bitela. LAbo crape ibid. 44B ; and 456 Nigra 
colors, h* blacan betlas). c 1440 Front/. Parv. 37 Betyile 


in Wriest 
193a Hulobt, Bettil or 


worme [v. r. bityl wyrmel, bubosetts. 

Voc. S55 Hie cartmbss. a betyile. 133s nULWIi WHW or 
byttil vermins, scarabmus. 1370 Levins Mansp. 134 A 
bittil, flee, scarabens. sail J. Bell II addon's Anew. Osor. 
308 An other compare in a Byttell with an Egla. tfief 
Shaks. Mens, for At. id. L 79 The poors Beetle that we 
t reads vpon. 16*3 Walton Angler 54 A Hob which . . in 
tame wifi bo a Beetle, 1763 Tucker Li. Nat. 1. 640 The 
beetle, whose characteristic is stupidity and unwieldincss of 
limbs, beats himself down against a tree, or overturns him- 
self in crawling, und lies sprawling upon his back. 189a T. 
Harris Insects New Eng. ao Beetles are biting-insects, 
and are provided with two puirs of jaws moving sidewise. 

2 . In popular use applied especially to those of 
black colour, and comparatively large size ; hence 
many coleopterous insects of different appearance, 
as the glow-worm, lady-birds, death-ticks, etc. ore 
usually excluded, And other insects included under 
the name ; among the latter are the SlaoR-beetle 
or Cockroach (q.v.), which is not a beetle. 

c xojto [see x.1 1330 Palsgr. 108/1 Bcttle, a blacks flye. 
ijua Hulokt, Byttel, flye with a blacks huske. 1990 Shaks. 
Auds. N. 11. U. 23 Beetles blacke approach not neare. 1864 
Realm 16 Mar. B Tosser is thrust into a cupboard Among 
the black beetles. Black Green Poet. xvi. 133 They 

were at all events human beings . . not black- bee ties. 

8. Taken os a type of blindness : see quoL. 1 747. 
(As dumb, as deaf at a beetle, see Bietlk sb . I 2.) 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark L 5 Jerusalem .. 
albeit she were in very dede as blynde os a betelL 1379 
Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 471/s Wee cease not to bee 
hruite beasts, as blinds as betfes. 1747 Baker in Phil. 
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A henon "beetie-heRdetTflap-ear'd knane. 187a Daily 
News 30 Nov., To persuade the conscientious but "beetle 
beaded monarch. 1387 Flkmimq Cent. Helimohed HI. 
x<44^ The . . "beetlemen .. who serued to beat or driue 
the fieech to the sidas of the wait 199a Stamms At. 
Hubberd 907 To crouchs to pleas* to be a "beetle stock 


Masts, as blinds as belles. 1747 Baker in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 581 They frequently dash themselves against 
People's Faces with great Violence, and by their so doing 
occasioned the common Proverb, As blind as a Beetle. 

4 . Hence Jig. An intellectually blind person. 

>879 Tomson Calvin's Serm . Tim. 911/1 They that had 
to guyde other, were poore blinde betels themselues. 
Washington tr. Milton's DeJ. Pof. v. (1851 1 1 19 They 
. . confute euch a Beetle as you are. 1763 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
I. 473 A blockhead, yea a numskull, not to say a beetle. 

to* at t rib. or as adj . Blind-bnotloAaoKB sb., 
the quality of being mentally blind as a beetle. 
Cf. also beetle-head m Bkktlb sb. 1 3. 

siM Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewell UL 91 With euch 
Betle Aigumenu as you make. Ibid. iv. 184 Peulsh absur- 
ditc or bUnde lwttle ignorance. 1649 Lighttoot Battle 
Wasp's Nest Wks. 1x895) 1. 360 If you must shame anybody 
for blind beetledness, it must be Mr. Heming. 

6 . Comb., as beetle-blind, -eyed, -grub \ f beetle- 
wig (obs.) , an ear-wig. 

. >388 J. Hbywood Spider 4 F. xix, Tliou nor no die Is so 
beetle-ullnde. 1304 T. B. La Ptimaud. Fr. Acad. II. To 
Rdr., These beetle-eyed atheists may as well be deprived 
of their bodily eyes. 1393 Widowes Treat. Ciib, A medi- 
cine for to get tne Beetelwines out of a mans rare. <817 
Collins Dgf. Bp. Ely To Rdr. 14 Hee was starke beetle- 
blind at broad noone day 1884 Lit lets Living Age 688 To 
get beetle-grube out of the ground. 

Beetle (bf-t’i), ?0. in Beetle browe, beetle- 
browed. Forms; 4 bitel, bytel(l, 5 batyl, 
bittil, 6 beotoll, -ill, -yll, 7 betle, bittle, 6- 
beetle. [Found first in the comb, beetle-browed 
(1362); much later (1533), beetle is treated as a 
separate word in beetle browns \ whence a derived 


broHwrd occurs. It u more likely that the word here Is 
one of the two sbs. Bkktuc, both extant in xsthc., and both 
having the form bitel. Hie choice depends largely upon 
the exact meaning oriainally attached to 1 beetle-browed,' 
which was a reproachful epithet, and appears to hare re- 
ferred 10 the shaggy prominence of the eye-brows. {Brew in 
ME. was always -j eyebrow, notsforehe. A) It is probable 
therefore (as suggested by Dr. F. Chance) that the com- 
parison is to the short tufted antenme of some species of 
beetles, projecting at right angles to the heed, which may 
have been called * eyebrows* in Eng. as well as in Fr. ; for 
in French the expression son nils dr hmnnoton * cockchafers' 
eyebrows ' is the name givrn to a species of fringe made 
in imitation of the antenna of these insects.)! 

1 . Beetle-browed : 4 Having prominent blows/ 
Johnson ; * having black ana long eye-brows,* 
Bailey (1782); with earlier authorities 4 Having 
shaggy, bushy, or prominent eye-brows' ; see esp. 
quots. 1400, 1391. I)r. Johnson's explanation 
proliably owes something to the sense attached 
to Bkktlb v.l Almost alwavs reproachful, and 
sometimes in 1 7th c. simply *- Lowering, scowling, 
sullen, surly. CC supercilious f. 1.. supcuilinm 
4 eyebrow.' 

* 36* Langl. P. PI. A. v. X09 He was bitel-brouwcd with 
twei blared ei)en (v. r. He was bitel-browid & babiriipped, 
also biter-, Iritter-browid. B. v. 190 bitclbrowed and baber* 
iiped also, With two blared eyghen. as a blynde ham ; v.r. 
bytter browid. C. vn. 198 bytelbrowed ; v. r. bittur-browed-1 
4 1400 Destr. Troy vm. 3824 Grete ene and gray* with a 


grym lake . . Bytell hrowet was tbe bueme. )st a bone met. 
c s 430 > ' or k My st.. Cutters Q iij b, Say bittilorowed bribour t 
196a J. Hkywood Prop. 4 Kptgr. <1867) 43 A crooked 
hooked nose, bcetyll browde. 1391 Pkucixall Sp. Diet., 
CcjuMtOf beetle browed, toruus [raej Cf junto, that hath 
bu»hy eie-browea, beetle-browed, or ihc naire of the eye- 


cs meeting). 1591 Hakington Orl. Fur. xliii, cxxviil 
(1634) 388 All bTablipi, beetlc-browd, and boulc.noxed. x6xi 
Cotgr., Beetle-browed, sourcillrujc. — Son rtilleux, having 
very great eye brows, frowning, or looking sowrely ; surlie 
or proud of countenance. 1*1643 Howell Lett. <i6jw) L 
35s A beetle-browed Milieu face. 1793 Smollett Quix. 
(18031 I. 1 36 Beetlcbrow'd, flat-iiOKcd, blind of one eye. 
1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 331 A beetle-browed hag With 
a knife and a bag. 
b. fig. or transf. 

1691 T. C[lsvelani>! 30 The Sun wears Midnight, day 
is beetic-brow’d. lAngi Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) 
1. a beede- 


II. xii. 174 One of those . . wooden houses . . with 
browed second story projecting over the found atio 
Cornh. Mag. XI. 157 Jealous loopholes or beetle 


2 . Beetle (qualifying brows'). 

133a More ConJut. Tindafe Wks. (1557) 398/1 Tindall .. 
so long pryed vpon them with betle browes and his britle 
spectacles of pride and malice. 138a J. Hkywood Prop. 4 
Efigr. 11867) 115, I rather would a husband wed With w 
beet ill brow, than with a beetell bed. 1396 Spenser F.Q. il 
ix. 53 Bent hollow beetle browes. 1600 Fairfax Tasso x. 
xxiC 182 His beetle broares the Turke amazed bent. 1713 
I.ond. Gas. No. 5157/4 Loot .. a. .Nag. very stout grown, 
a bittle Brow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I. 1. tv. 
iv. xo8 Through whose shaggy beetle brows . . there lookfs] 
.. fire of genius. 

b. Of the brow or ridge of a mountain, os pro- 
jecting, or perhaps os tree-clad. Cf. L. supcrcilium 
4 eyebrow/ also * brow or ridge of a mountain.* 

>980 Sidney A rcadia 11639) 35 A pleasant valley of either 
side of which high hills lifted vp their beetle-browis, as if 
they would ouer looke the pleasantnesae of, their voder 
prospect zfios Wekvkr Afyrr. Mart. E vii, Trce-garnisht 
Cambriaes loftie mountaines Did ouer-shade me wuh their 

Ii (Confused with Bkktlb sb.') 

1333- 87 Fork yf.4 M. III. 140 Then my Lord said 4 Tliou 
art an ignorant Beetle-brow.' 

Beetle (b/ t’l), vA [f. Beetle a. 2 b. Appa- 
rently used as a nonce-word by Shakspere, from 
whom it has been taken by later writers.] 

1 . intr. To 4 lift up beetle brows* (Sidney), look 
with beetle brows, scowl ; taken by modern writers 
as simply 'to project, overhang*; but probably used 
by Shakspere with some reference to eyebrows. 

160s Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 71 Hie dreadfoll summit of the 
Clifie, That beetles o'er his base into the Sea. lyaji J. 
Hucka Poems 69 The bleak difis shaggy steep, That 
beetles o'er the hoarse resounding deep. 1814 Scott Lady 
of L. 11. xxxi, The verge which beetled o'er The ocean. 
i8b4 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 107 The rocks often beetled 


. , cuttind like 

a sharp-edged took' used by Ormin and Layamon, which Is 
phonetically possible : but, beside the hardly satisfactory 
sense, them is the difficulty that bitel appears to have been 
obsol ete for 160 years when the first example of bitel- 


2 . fig. To hang threateningly. 

1899 M sot vale Rom. Emf. [1865) VII. IvL 87 This double 
invasion . . was . . beetling on thesiunmiiK of the Alps. 1870 
Emerson Sac. 4 Solit. iv. 75 The justice of states, which we 
could well enough see beetling over his head. 

Blltli (brt'l), vJ\ also (.SV.) bittle. [f. 
Bkktlb jd. 1 ] Irani. To beat with a beetle, in order 
to thresh, crash, or flatten ; also, tcchn., to emboss 
fabrics by pressure from figured rollers. 

x6o8 In iv. RidingQr. Sessions Roc. (1884) I. Z36 Belling. . 
ftstretchinge three webbesof lynnen doth, etc. 1706 Mary 
L aAnnsATBR in Loadb. Papers L 5s The bleach green for 
the clothes, the large stone to beetle them on. 1743 tr. 
Columella's Hash. xn. xix, Raw Spanish broom, that is, 
which has not been beetled. 1813 Scott Guy M. xxiv. 
Bleached on the bonny white gowans, and bittled by Nelly 
andherselL »*3 Smiles Indus tr. Biog. 970 Patents for., 
weaving, beetling, and mangling fabrics or various aorta 

Beetle, obs- form of Bktxl. 

Bee-tied. *. - Bunui a. 9. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. ii. X33 His head was greats, 



BSBTXiXB. 


BBTOiro, 


betelcd was his browes. il^a Lvtton Eugene A . tv. lx, 
The frowning and beetled ruins of the shattered castle. 
Beetledneea : sec Beetle sb? 4 b. 

Bggtler (brtlw). [f. Beetle v? + -er*.] One 
who beetles (doth, etc.). 

1885 fitanch . Guard \ «6 May i < Advt .) To Bleachers, 
Dyers, Finishers, Headers, etc. 

Bietling { b/tliij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -lira 1 .] 
Beating with a beetle; embossing fabrics with 
a beetling- mack ine. 

1890 Edin. Rev Cl X. 309 The care of the crop, .the steep, 
ing, beetling, and dressing, lift Smii.km Self-Help 33 The 
b-etling and mangling of textile fabrics. 

Bee tling, ///. a . [f. Beetle v.i 4 -mo 2 .] 
Projecting, overhanging. 

17*8 Thomson Spring , The hawk High in the beetling cliff 
his aery builds, stop W. Irving A 'nicker b. ( 18611 197 From 
the beetling brow of some precipice. 1840 Dickens Bam* 
Kudge xxx vi, His beetling brow almost obscured his eyes. 

Beat-root (brt|r#t). The root of the beet ; 
also attrib as in beetroot sugar . Bee’trootff a . 
colloq ., of the nature or appearance of beet-root. 

S579 Lakgiiam Card. Health (1633 66 Strake a little salt 
on a Beete roote, and put it into the fundament. <834 
Ht. Martineau Hut. Fence (1877) ill. v. xi. 405 The 
beet-root sugar of France supplied one-third of the national 
consumption. 184a Dickens Aueer ; Hates (1850) 109/1 
Those who fancy slices of beet -root. 1859 All Y. Round 
No. 35. 198 The smallest boy, with the whitest face, the most 
beet rooty nose . . ever seen. 

B88V8I (b/'vz). PL of Beef (q.v.); now usually 
poetic for 1 oxen, cattle.' 

Beeoel, variant of Bezels. 

BafUl (bily-h, v . ; also 2-5 bi, by-, 2-4 be-, 
bivalle, befal. Pa. t. befell (2- -fel). Pa. 
pple. befallen. Variant forms generally as in 
Fall. [OK. bef(e)ti/l-an f. Be- 2 + f(e)atlan to 
fall ;~OS. f OHG. bifallan. mod.G. be /alien.] 

+ 1 . intr. To fall. (Chiefly^.) Obs. 

*897 K. vElprko Fast. Ca. xl. iBosw. », Hie oft befcallaS on 
micel yfeL c 1000 Ags. Gas/. Matt. x. ao An of 8am lie 
befylp on eorpan. r 1160 Hatton G. ibid, Ne be fa 18 on 
eoroen. c xsoo Trin. CotL Ham. 73 pe sinfulle man beoJ 
bifallen on depe sinne. 1470 IIaruing Chron. Prcf. a Iff 
that he were in suche a jupertee Of werre by falle. 1640 
Skldkn Laws Rug. 1. Ixvii. (1739* 177 Many mens comm befel 
not directly within the Letter of the law. 

2. To fall to as one's share or right ; to pertain, 
belong ; be fitting. Also impers. arch . 
c 1*75 Lamb , , Horn. 161 Mest al pet ich habbe idon bi-fealt 
to child-hade, c 1305 St. Lucy ijo in E. E. P. 1 186a) 106 pe 
reiaouns were alle iseid bat bifulle ^erta 1303 Langl. 

Ft. C. 11. 48 * Reddite Caesari,’ seide god, *p at to ccsar 
by-falleb.* c 1460 Towneley Myst. 309 Sirs, a kyng he hym 
cals. Therfor a crownc hym befals. <649 Seldkn Laws 
Eng. 1. xiii. (1739) 93 It now befals to touch upon the manner 
of tne Government of the Church. 1850 N kale Med. Hymns 
197 Giving to the dearer ones What to each befalleth. 
f 3. To fall to (as an inheritance). Obs. 
a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (16381 131 Goodly Lunds, which in 
likelihood will befal him. 1704 Land. Gat. No. 4049/4 He 
is desired to return . . he having an Estate befallen him. 

4 . To fall out in the course of events, to happen, 
occur: ft. simply . arch . 

a 1300 Sarutun 57 in E. E. P. (186a) 7 pe mest ioi pat 
mai befalle. cl 400 Anturs Artk. Iv, This ferli be-felle 
in Ingulwud forest. 1513 Douglas sE net's ix. I 48 , 1 sal 
persew, and follow quhat befaw. s6io Hf.ai.hv St. August. 
City 0/ God ia6 The Eclipse which befell at our Saviours 
death was quite against the regular course of the stars. 
1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1. 37a There are seldom any events 
befalling . . which concern no more than a single person. 
1855 Thackeray Newcomes xx, Ethel's birthday befel in 
the Spring. 

b. with indirect obj. (dative). The most fre- 
quent modem use. 

1S97 R. Glouc. 536 Ac after pulke time . . Lute god cos 
hiiu biueL 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides 91 They 
knowe not what good may befall them thereby. 1597 
Hooker EccL FoL v. xxxix. f 4 Wks. 1841 1 . 553 Heavy 
accidents which befall men in this . . life. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xliL 4 Lest peraduenture mischiefs befall him. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. ia8 P 6 The most deplorable misfortune that 
possibly can befal a Woman. <858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 90 The disaster which then befell the human race, 
o. with to, unto, or upon. arch. 


Tatter No. sa8 P 6 The most deplorable misfortune that 
possibly can befal a Woman. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 90 The disaster which then befell the human race, 
o. with to, unto, or upon. arch, 
a use Ancr. R. 344 Swuche openliche sunnen pet to alle 
men biuallcd. <583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xvil 97 If 
this befell to Moses. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 43 What be- 
fell in Heaven To those Apostates. <814 Cary Dante’s 
Inf. xxiii. 5 What fate unto the mouse and frog befel. 
d. impers., or with subject it representing a clause. 
e 1175 Cott . Hon t. 931 pa be-fel hit swa bat hym a pance 
befell uft Lay. 97135 Luper him bifalle was. C13B6 
Chaucer JProl. 18 Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, In 
South werk at the Tabbard as 1 lay, etc. <393 Langl. 
F. FI. C. 1. 7 On Malueme hulles Me byfel for to slepe. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vi, As in like wise bifelle to 
Eue that tonchid of the fruyt. ifto Shako. Cam. Err. v. u 
ao8 So befall my soule. As this Is false. <667 Milton P. L. 
ix. 1185 Thus it shall befall Him who . . Lets her Will rule. 
1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago (1877) 54 And ao it befell that 
they often quarrelled and wrangled. 

t e. In phrases : Fair befall, foul befall. Obs. 
<377 Langu P. PI. B. v. 59 patfeire hem bifalle patsuweth 
my sermon, c <460 Towneley Myst. 33 Favrs myght the 
befalle. a <59* 7. Bow 4 Person 67 in Had. E. P. P. IV. 
9 Then mygnt he laye him, so fowle befalde. 1588 Shako. 
X. L. L. 11. X <04 Now faire befall your maske. 
f5. To fell in one's way, happen to be, turn 
up, occur. Obs. 


1091 Spenser Virgil’s Cunt. Ix, To feede abroad, where 
pasture best befalls. 

f8. a. with comp/. To become as it were by 
chance, to grow, Obs. 

159a Wyrley A r marie <46 Passing darke it was befaln. 

t b. To become of. Obs . 

<470-85 Malory Arthur (1816) II. <as Needs must I re- 
veuge my lord, and so will 1 whatsoever befal of me. a igao 
Afyrr Our Ladye 390 Thoughe they be roten or brente, or 
what euer befalle of them. <590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. L 194 
To dilate What haue befalne of them and they till now. 

+ 7. t To surround. Obs. rare. 

<995 Lay. 25736 Uppen ane hulle Mid sae ulode bi uallen 
[uft mid see Mode bifalle]. 

t Balk'll, sb. Obs. ; also befalle, byfalle. [f. 
prec.] A case, circumstance, incident, accident. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Fair. (W. de W. 1495) 150 Or he had 
toldc al his befall. Ibid. 1. cxx. 141 b, He sholde enquyre 
ferdcr of the troulh of the befall 

Bsfklling (b/lf lin), vbl. sb. \ also bifhllynge. 
[f. Befall v. + -in a l.j Happening, occurrence ; 
concr. occurrence, chance, event. 

c <374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 990 It bihoveth, that the bifal- 
lynge Of thynges. . Be neceasarie. <388 Wvcur IVisd. viil 
8 Tne bifallyngis of tymes and of worldus. <839 Fr. 
Kkmbi.k Rec. Later Life 1. 918 These and other beuulings 
may serve for talking matter. 

t Befelling, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + ing 3.] 
Appertaining, appropriate, fitting. 

1549 Udau. Erasm. A/o/h. 315 a, Bountie and largesse 
is befallyng for kynges. 

Befan, befast, befavour, bofathered: see Be-. 

t Befate, v. Obs. Only in pa. pple. befated. 

} f. Bk- + Fate sb. (or ? v . )] Fatally possessed, in- 
atuated (by his destiny). Cf. Sc. Fkt. 
a 1659 Osborn Essex’s Death Wks. (1673) 668 If he had 
not been befated with a strong Opinion of success. 


Befe, beff(e, obs. forms of Beef. 

Befeather (brfe'ftu \v. [f. Be- 6+Feather sb .] 
trans. To deck with feathers. Hence Be- 
feathered ppl. a. 

1611 Cotcr., Em/ turner .. befeather .. to dresse with 
feathers. <835 Quarles Emblems 111. i. 33 iD.) Her dove- 
befeathered prison, c 1850 tr. V. Hugo’s Hunchback 1.L1 
Some bedizened and befealhered embassy. 

Befetter, etc : see Be- pref. 

t Beff, sb. Sc. Obs. [CL Beft v., and Baff sb.] 
A blow, buffet. 

1768 Beattie in Ross’ Helenore vi, With bells and flegs, 
Bum box'd and dizzic. 

1 Baff v. : see Beft, 

t Befle-, v. Obs. rare— 1 . ? To defy ; or to say 
fie l to. 

<580 Hay any Work 48 lie befie cm that will say so of me. 

t Befl-ght, v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + OE. feohtan, 
ME. fight \ cf. MHO. bevehten. The OE. and 
ME. uses seem to be unconnected.] 

1. trans. To deprive of by fighting. Only in OE. 

c woo Riddles iv. 3a Feore bifohten. 

2. To fight Against, do battle with. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 87 To-fore or he dyd doo assaylle hit 
or befight hit. 0 1547 Earl Surrey ASneid 11. 53a As 
wrestling windes . . Befight themselves. 

Hence Bafl'gbting vbl. sb. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xiv. xi6 In fayttes of be- 
fygntyngis and sawtynges of cytees. 

Beilloh, beftlth, beflnger, 


Benloh, beBIth, beflnger, etc. : see Be- pref. 

tBefile.v. Obs. Forms : Inf. 1 be-, bityian, 
3 bifulen(fti), 4 bifllen, ( Kentish ) bevelen, 6 
bofyie, beflle. [OE. befylan , f. Be- i + fylan to 
File (:— OTeut. +f&ljan, f. fill. Foul). After- 
wards superseded by Befoul.] tram. To make 
foul or dirty ; to denle. Hence tBefUing vbl. sb. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. III. 908 Honda him befylde xesihfl 
weorca unrihta xeLacnaS. a ssrs Ancr. R. 979 Uorte 
bifulen hire mid pouhte of olde sunnen. <340 Ayenb. 40 
Maystres of gyle amf of contak and of be-uelynge. <530 
Paijsgr. 445 Ji You have befyled your hoeen with duste and 
you have befouled your cappe with asshes. <539 More 
Confut. T indale Wks. (1557) 685/1 Then shall ye see . . thys 
fayre cgle byrde foulc befile hys nest. 

t Beflud, v. Obs. [ME., f. Be- a + OE .findan 
to Find ; cf. OIIG. btfindan .] 

1 . trans. To find, discover. 

c zaoo Trin. ColL Horn. 47 Hire ferede was bifunden also 
hie frend hedde. <4» Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle v. iii. (1483) 93 
ITie fyrst that was byfound with this vertu. 

2 . To invent, contrive. 

<097 R. Glouc 967 pernor he hyuonde pat her were 
ho n a redes in eche contreye. Ibid. He byuond vorst a 
queintyse ajen pe Deneys to anttond. 

3. In passive, * To be found* ■ to be. Cf. Ger. 
rich befinden, F. se trouver . 

(two Ormin 199 Forr )ho won swa bifunndenn wlf patt 
)ho ne mihhte uemenn. c <930 Halt Meid. 31 Ne beon ha 
neauer swa wi8 fulBe bifunden. 


Befit (b/fi t), V. [f. Be- if Fit v .] 

1. trans. To be suited I m or fit for ; to agree 
with, be in harmony with f to become. 

c <460 Fortescub A be. 4 Eiml Mon. ( 1714) 49 That befittith 
the Kyng* Libcralite. <58* Barret Theor. Warm iv. L 
- He ought . . to haue a certaine naturall instinct befitting 


to agree 


Let me know^whether she wanes anything that befits her 
case. 1845 Prescott Mexico (<850; 1. <37 The various 
duties befitting his princely station. 

2. Of moral fitnew : To be proper to, or incum- 
bent upon, at a duty or task ; to be right for. 

s6os Shako. Ham. 1. it a It us befitted To beam our hearts 
in greefc. <847 Cowley Mistr. L (1669) 91 She came for 
that, which more befits all Wives, The art of Giving, not of 
Saving Lives. <875 B. Taylor Fa tut 11. iii. II. <41 At home, 
be wise as it befits thee there. 

1 8. To fit out with. Obs. 

<598 Barret Theor. Warm v il <43 A . . horse . . befitted 
with a saddle, bridle, etc. <759 Stkhne Tr. Shandy 1. x. 
He had . . befitted him with just such a bridle and saddle. 
Befitting (b/fi tiij ), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -lnu -.] 
Fitting, suitable, becoming, due. 

<584 Harrington To Isa . Atarkh 
befitting wordes moste kynde. 

Christ 915 This must be done with a befitting 1 

Bafi*ttingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LYSi.J In a 
befitting manner, suitably, becomingly. 

Earl Pembroke in Vemey Fa/ers 905 A curessier . . 
befittinglv horsed. iBsi Byron Sardan. v. l 347 They are 
to deem that I reject their terms, And act befittingly. 
t Befi'ttingneas. Obs. [f. as prec* + -NES8.] 
The quality of being fitting ; Appropriateness. 

<647 W. Browne Polexander 11. 9 To discerns what the 
befittingnesse of her condition permitted. 

t Bafl&ke, v. Obs. rare . [f. Be- 6 + Flake.] 
To take off ati external layer, to skin in thin flakes. 

<849 Blithe Eng. Jm/rov. Impr . (165a) 934 So to pare off 
the husk that it (madder] may be . . befiaked or flayed llmt 
it may all go one way. 

Ben annel, beflap, befleck, befleet : sec Bk-. 
Befl&tter (bf,flic toj), V. [f. Be- 2 + Flatter.] 
Intensive of Flattkh. 

1340 Ayenb. 60 (Roxb.), Huanne hi yzeb pet he oper by 
bet hi wyllep beubitery [7 /. r. beuly] habbep wel yzed. s8s8 
Southey in Q. Rev. Xx XV] 1 1. 590 (<ooking to see how far 
we might be. .beflattered and befooled into a departure, eu . 

■f Bfiflay, v. Obs. [OH befttan, f. Be- 1 4 Jh'an 
to Flay.] trans. To flay, strip. 

a sooo in Wfilckcr Vac. 218 Deglobere , s/oHart. beflean. 
<340 Ayenb. 38 Kueadc lordcs . . pet bculajep pe poure 
men. Ibid. ai8 po pet bc-ulenp pe poure uolk. <393 Govt ku 
Conf. III. 183 Out of his skin he was befiain All quick, 
t Baflaa'i V. Obs. [OE. btjtton, f. Be- 4 +JHon 
(pa. \..fUahflugon, pa. ppl v. JIogen) to Flee, q.v. 
for forms.] trans. To flee from, flee, avoid, shun. 

f xooo Ags. Ps. Ixi. 6 Ne mie) ic hine ahwa:r hefleon. 
c 1315 Shohp.ham 36 And the ferstc hys that he by-fle Chy- 
peans of Rennes rote 

Beflounoe, beflour, beflout, befluater : see Bk-. 
t Beflo'W, v. Obs. [OE. bejlowan f. Bk- i + 
fldwan to Flow, q.v. for forms.} a. To flow by, 
about, or around, b. To flow all over, overflow. 

a xooo Wife’s Lament 49 Wine werigmod, w;ctrc beflowen. 
c IS50 Lav. 2S738 An oper hulle wat, par heh, pe w6€ hine 
biflotede [1005 Difleddel swipe neh 1387 I hkvisa Higden 


biflojede (1x05 bifledde] swibe neh 1387 Thkviha Higden 
(1865) I. 131 Alter pat he LNilus] hab ro biflowc and i-watred 
pc lond . . pe water fallcp into pc chancl aje. 


to any businesse that We say befits the hour*. <867 Milton 
P. L. x. 868 Thou Serpent I that name beet Befits thee with 
him leagu’d. <748 RicHARoeoN Clarissa. (<B») IV. xiL 70 


BefLower (b/fluu«u), v. [f. Bk- 6 + Flower sb ] 
trans. To cover or deck witn, or as with, flowers. 
<504 Carkw Tasso < x88i) 53 She trimmes her selfe and 

{ olden bed Beflowres with Roses culd in l*aradize. <8a8 
loBBKS Thucyd. uBaa) 99 Their bodies . . reddish livid and 
befiowerd with little pimples. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindai) 
Pindar. Wks. 181a IV. 188 Damask well beflower'd with blue. 

tBefiy,*. Obs. [OE. bcflcogan f. Be- 4 + ■ /Hogan 
to Fly, q.v. for forms. (Not separated m ME. 
from Bkflee, the pa. tenses being identical.)] trans. 
a. To fly about, b. To fly from, shun, escape. 

0890 K. JE-LFUKoBstda in. x, pa spcarcan beflugoti on p»s 
huses hruf. c <<75 Lamb. Horn. 169 Wift pet be mihte helle 
pine bi-flien and bi-sunlen. <340 Ayenb. 77 pe greate filo- 
sofes pet pise guodes beulo)e. 

Hence Belly” ing vbl. sb., shunning, avoiding. 

<340 Ayenb. iai Be pe bculiyngc of kueadc. 

Befoam (b/ftm-m), v. [f. Be- b + Foam sb.] 
trans. To cover with foam. 

0 <8x8 Sylvester Hamty-Cr. Wks. 461 TV angry Steed . . 
Befoams the path. <897 Dryden Ovids Met. vui. (R.) And 
part he [the boar] churns and part befoams the ground. 
<863 Barnks Poems Dorset Dial. 50 The clear brook that 
did slide . . befoam’d white as snow. 

Befog (b/fp-g), v. [f. Be- 6 4 Fog sb] trans. 
To envelope in fog ; fig. to obscure, confuse. 

<803 Harrnxt Po/. Im/ost. 134 What time that popish 
mist nad befogged the eyes of our poore people, lift 
W. Irving Goldsmith 940 The wine and wassail, .befogged 
his senses. iBm Cornu. Mag. Dec. 695 He befogs the 
whole matter with a cloud of abuse. 

Hence, Befogged ppl. a. 

<8o< Dent Pathw. Heaven 954 You are altogether befogd 
and benighted in this question. <868 G. Macdonald R. Fab 
toner II. 13 The pale, faintly befogged moon overhead. <88a 
Standard 6 Oct. a/z A benighted or befogged wayfarer, 
f Befold, v. Obs. [OE. befaldan, - ftaldan , f. 
Be- 1 + f{t)aldan (pa. \.fecld, pa. pple./(*)o/<&ii) 
to Fold.] trans. To fold up, wrap up v envelope. 

0 imo AClpric Gen. xxviL 16 And befcold his handa mid 
psera tyccena fellum. <340 Ayenb. 8 Znich wrepe long 
yhyealJe and byuealde ine herte. e 1400 Le Prehu 17a 
Therin she leyed the childe, for cold. In the pel as it was 
bifold. 

f Btlbugi v. Obs. Forms : 1-3 boffin, 3 
bifon, -von; 1-3 be-, bifeng. Pa. pple. 1-3 
be-, bifongen, 3 biuonge. [OE. bef 6 n :-*befa(n)h- 


list nad befogged the eyes of our poore people. 1850 
V. Irvino Goldsmith 040 The wine and wassail, .befogged 
is senses. <879 Cornu. Mag. Dec. 695 He befogs the 
rhole matter with a cloud of abuse. 



BBFOOX*. 


an (pa. pple. befangen), f. Bk- about +*fanJtan, 
fin to seise, grasp. Corresp. to mod.G. befangen, 
OHG .pifdhan, MUG. bevdn to comprehend.] 

L tram . To lay hold on, seize, grasp, catch. 

« rase Cmdmou's Gen. 394 (Gr.) Habbt# me hellt dominos 
nite befangen. e 1160 Hatton Got/. Matt. xxii. 15 Hyo 
woiden {wane Helend on his spraoe befon. sago Lav. S30 
per Brutus bifenge i al bat him bifore was. 

2 . intr To take hold ‘ on, begin or commence 
upon. (Cf. Ger. anfangen.) 

c saoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 143 po be hadden here siunes for- 
lelen and bet, doer bar-on biuonge. 

8. tram . To encompass, enclose, comprehend. 

97 t Blickl. Horn. 5 God Finder Sunu, bene ne nugon 
belon heofon and eorpe. xaog Lav. 94748 Mid *ne bende 
of golde 1 aslc hafde his hmfd biuonge. a xaag After. R. 76 
pe Louerd, bat al be world ne muhte nout biuon. 

Befool (b/f/ 7 i), v. In 4-5 befole. [f. Bk- 5 + 
Pool jA] 

1 . tram. To make a fool of ; to dupe, delude. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 936 Many wise Hefoled have hem 

sell er this, sdaa If rymn Cotmogr. in. (1683) aao Befooling 
him with as glorious Titles. 1673 H. Stubbr Furth. Vina. 
Dutch War App. 81 The old Rumners were hefoold by 
Cromwel. 1763 Wesley Wks. ( 1899) XII. 333 Be temperate 
in speaking : else Satan will befool you. 1831 Cari.ylf. Sart. 
Res. 11. iii. 960 One age he is hagridden, bewitched ; the next, 
priestridden, befooled. 

2 . To treat as a fool, call * fool.* 

161a W. Sclatrr Suk Souls Salve 33 That rash censuring 
and befooling others, a 1617 Hikron Wks. II. 166 Who is 
hee, whom Salomon doth so often bc-foole in his Proucrbs ? 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 180 They . . befooled themselves for 
setting a Foot out of Doors in that Path. 1884 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 590 Being much befool’d and idioled By the 
rough amity of the other. 

8. To squander foolishly, * fool away.* rare. 

18(1 Smiles Engineers 1 . 468 In this way Sir Thomas 
seems to have befooled his estate, and it shortly after became 
the property of the Alsager family. 

Hence, BefooTed, Befooling ppl. a.; Befool- 
ing vbl. sb . ; Befoolment sb. 

1677 Gilpin Dsmonol. (1867) 197 F.ither of these ways 
Satan makes use of for the befooling of men. 168s Baxter 
Search Schism, iii. 44 A transitory befooling dream. 184a 
Mi all Nonconf. II. 8 Ah 1 we are a befooled people. 1881 
Pall MallG. 14 May 11/a For the general befoolment of 
those easy souls. 

t Befo'roe, v. Obs. rare. [f. Bk- 2 + Force v.] 

1. tram. r l'o force, ravish. 

c 137s 1 Barbour St. Theodora 556 pe monk Thcodcrus . . 
me betorsit be his slycht. 

2 . ? To impose by force, to enforce. 

153R Dice Play (1850) 33 If there be broad laws beforced 
aforehand. 

Before (b/To»i), adv., frep., and conj. Forms: 
I bi-, beforan, 2-4 bi- f befor jn, 4- before. (Also 
3 biuore(n, biforenn, byuore, biforr ; 4-5 bi-, 
byforne, bifor(e, 4 6 byforo, 4 7 beforn(e, 5 
befoore, 5-6 .SV. befoir, beforrow, 7 arch, be- 
foren, biforn, 8 arch, beforne.) [OE. beforan 
(cogn. w. OS. biforan , OHG. bifora, MHG. bevor, 
also bevorne % bevonn , f. bi-, Bk- by, about + foran 
adv. OTeut. *forana from the front, advb. de- 
rivative of fora. Fob. Cf. also Fork, Afore, 
Atfore, Tofork. Primarily an adverb ; its relation 
to a sb. was expressed by putting the latter in the 
dative, 4 in front as to a thing,' whence it passed 
into a preposition (cf. B 2, quot. 971). Elision of 
a relative particle lias given it also the force of 
an adverbial conjunction e.g. in 4 think before (that) 
you speak.*] 

A. aiiv. I. Of sequence in space. 

1 . Of motion : Ahead, in advance, in front. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3820 He feara sum beforan gengde wisra 
monna. f 1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 Mihhal code biforen and 
Foul com elter. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3193 And bifore 
went william and afterward he quene. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 945 Thai that war went furth befom. c 1430 Chew * 
Assigns 399 Euur ferauncc by-fome & hat other aftur. 1500 
Shaks. Mids. N. v.i. 397. I ain sent with broome before. To 
sweep the dust behinde the door. 1610 Holland Camden’s 
Brit. 1. 3 Nor Twins, the horned Bull of Crete, untimely 
go befom. 1740 Johnson Sir F. Drake Wks. IV. 403 Ad- 
vertised by two Symerons, whom he sent before. 1899 
Tknnyson Enid 803 Not at my side. I charge thee ride 
before. Ever a good way on before. 

2 . Of position or direction : In front, in or on the 
anterior or fere side. 

a >300 Cursor M. 16637 pal hailsed him be-for, bihind. 
X413 Lyixl Pylgr. Some iv. xxxviiL 64 Full of eyen byfore 
ana behynd. * 4 *o E. E. Wills (1889) 53 A habirgoun of 
Mylen, opyn be-for. 1513 Ltx Berners Fruits. 1 . cliii. 183 
Bare a starre on his bonet and on his mantell before. 1990 
Snaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 56 His horse . . neere leg’d before. 
1603 — Macb. v. viii. 46 Had he his hurts before? 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. ii. 1x636' 77 His upper garment .. 
buttoned before, xysa Land. Gas. No. 6088/3 Has lost a 
Tooth before. 1855 Owen Teeth 30a Counting the molars 
from before backwards. 

Jig. stss Shelley Skylark, We look before and after, And 
pine for what is not. 

+ 8. Before the face of men ; openly. Obs. 

e soon Andreas zaxa iBosw.), Wundor on eorban he beforan 
cypdo. fH7S Lamb. Horn. 41 pe pet spekeo (hire biforen 
and false blhinden. 

+4. In a position of pre-eminence or superiority 
to. Obs. 
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1377 La mol. P. PI. B. xx. S3 For is no vertue by fer * to 
s/irttns temperancie [C. text reads by-fore to, to-fore, by 
«er, by fer, be ver, so fair as), ijle Wyclif Gen. L 96 Bi- 
fore be he (man) to the fwhi* of the see. 

H. Of sequence in time or order. 

5 . In time previous or anterior to a time in ques- 
tion, previous to that or to this, earlier, sooner ; 
hence beforehand ; already, heretofore, in the past. 
Often with adverbs or advb. phrases of time, as long 
before, three years before \ the week before, etc. 

a stag Aster. R. 940 Yor bi, mine leoue sustren, beu8 bi- 
uoren iwarrc. isgfc ProcL Hen. III. Alte hit is beforen 
iseid. U97 K. Glouc. 443 Roberd . . les bat lyf Aboutc pre 
jer byuore. 0 1300 Cursor M. 8593 Dauid . spak . . O cristcs 
birth sua lang be-forn. 1340 Ayenb. a6o A*e ich habbe be* 
uoreyzed. 1477 K arl Ri VKR.s(Caxton)/>ir/<-r a Whyclic book 
I had neuer seen before. 151a A ct 4 Hen. Fill, xi. Every- 
thing . . byfore rehersed. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 
<18481 38 As our mother sayd to ihc byforne. c i960 A Scorr 
Counsale Wanton W., Ye treat to find thame trew That 
nevir wes beforrow. 1979 Spenser She/h. Cal. May 104 
For ought may happen that hath bene beforne. 1 1600 
Siiaks. Sonn. xl, What hast thou then more then thou hndst 
before f 1610 — Tests/. 111. ii. a When the But is out we will 
drinke water . not a drop before. >766 Goldsm. I w ic. W. ix. 
(i8c6) 44 The conversation at this time was more reserved 
than before. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. II. 47 The 
Mariners all return'd to work As silent as beforne. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . I. 15? Charles the First, eighteen years 
before, withdrew from nis capital. 

f b. In Scotch, Of before =- of aforetime, formerly. 
c xfiog Dunbar Gold. Targe xxiv, Scho semyt lustiar of 
chert. .Than of before. 15x3 79 Diurn. Occurr. <1833) 109 
Sho past a lytill of befoir to vc&ie hir suite. 

B. prep. I. Of sequence in space. 

1 . Of motion : In advance of, ahead of. 
c 1000 iEi.FRic F.x. xiii. ax And Drihten for beforan him 
and swutelode him pone we*, c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 5 Al pe 
hebreisce foie J»e eode efter him and biuoren him. 1388 
Wyclif Ex. xiii. at Forsothe the la>rd }ede bifore hem to 
schewc the weie. 1436 Test. F.bor. 11. (185s) 7< Pore men 
berand . . torches before my corn. 1516 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc 
W. 1531) 4 Thcyr gyde. .to go before them, and conducte or 
leade them. x6xx Bible josh. viii. 10 And Ioshua . . went 

S he. and the Klders of Israel, before the people to Ai. 
Macaulay Armada ao Behind him march the hal- 
iers ; before him sound the drums, 
b. Driven in front of, hurried on by; e.g. in 
the phrase Before the wind ; said of a ship sailing 
directly with the wind ; also fig. 

* 59 ® W Phillip Linschoten’s Trav. in Arb. Gamer 111. 33 
We got before the wind to the Cape of Good Hope. 1697 
Drydkn I'trg. Georg. 111. 822 Tisiphone . . Before her drives 
Diseases and Affright. I9s6 Thomson Winter 1 71 Before 
the breath Of full exerted Heaven they wing their course. 
* 7*9 Falconer Diet. Marine 1x7891 A rrrrer, to bear away 
before the wind. 1853 Kingsi.ky Hypatia xviii, He had 
been only the leaf before the wind. 1869 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. », Kept the boat in that direction going before the 
tide. Mod. A man who carries everything before him. 

O. /fence, with distinct causal force. 

*535 Covkrdalk i Sam. viii. 33 Smyttm before their ene- 
mies. 1390 Shaks. Midi. N. 111. ii. 423 Thou ruiu»t before 
me. 1593 — a Hen. VI, iv. ii. 37 Our enemies shall faile 
before us. 1990 — Hen. V , 111. Cho. 34 Downe goes all 
before them. xSjfo Mbs. Browning Poems I. 4 Recoil be- 
fore that sorrow, if not this sword. 

2 . Of position or direction: In front of. 

(971 Blickl. Horn. 15 [Hcl gehyrde myccle menlgo him be- 
foran feran. 1 . a xaoo Moral Ode 44 in A. E. P. < 1869* 95 He is 
buuen vs & bi-nepen . biforen & bi-hindc. c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 
937a Al 80 bridere . . fellen bi-fom fiat lourrd-is fot. ^1340 
Cursor M. xs‘»3 fTrin.l Biforn her kyng childre cast 
braunches broken of bow^e. ^ C 1386 CliAUCi* R An is. T. 776 
He caryed al this barneys him byforn. c >450 Merlin xv. 
337 He dide after many feire chiuolries be-fore the castell. 
*593 Hooker Eicl. Pol. 11. iv. g 5 Wks. 1841 I. 340 When 
many meats are set before me. 165a Needham tr. Se Lien's 
Mare CL 96 Wee decree that every Man possess his Vesti- 
bula or Seas lying before his lands. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
viii. (1806) 4a On the grass-plot before our door. 1871 
Black Dau. Heth xviii, Peering over the edge of the rock 
before him. 

fig. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 84 Great statesmen who 
looked far behind them and far before them. 

b. In front of, at the beginning of (a writing). 
*535 Joyk AJol. Tindale 19 Tindals incharitablc pistle set 
before hys newe Testament. 

O. Before the face or eyes : — 3. 

c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 1 1 1 pine welan forrotiafi biforan pine 
eh^an. 161 x Bible Ps. xxxi. aa, I am cut off* from before 
thine eies. X71X Addison Sheet. No. xa Fa The Mistress 
. .scolds at the Servants as heartily before my Fare as be- 
hind my Rack. 183a Tknnyson Talhtng Oak 3 Once more 
before my face I see the moulder'd Abbey-waifs. 

d. Before the mast : a phrase said of the common 
sailors, who are berthed in the forecastle in front 
of the fore- mast. 

1697 Cot. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ix. 39 The Roatswaine. 
and all (he Yonkers or common Sailers vnder his command 
U to be before the MasL 1840 R. Dana (title) Two yean 
before the mast. 

8. In front of so as to be in the sight of ; under 
the actual notice or cognizance of ; in presence of. 
e 1000 ASlfric Ex. xi. 10 [Hi] worhton ealle pa wnndru 
. .beforan Faraone. c 1x79 Lamb. Horn, 33 pe speket alse 
feire biforen heore euencristene. a 1300 Cursor M. 13137 
Bifor bis king in lib palis, Hb broper doghter . . Com . . (or 
to bale, c 1490 Hbnryson Tale of Dog aa Thb sum* 

' ' - - ' 1 - — ‘ 1 Pilgr. " ' w 


mond b made nefoir witnes. 1906 Pilgr. Perf. <W. de W. 
*53* > 156 b, Though the kynge were before hym in hb 
roBes « golde, he wolde lytell re garde his royalte. 1601 
F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 398 Preaching at Sittingbome before 
a great auditory. 1611 Bible John xil 37 Though he had 


done . . miracles before them. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xvil. 
boo Those who will confess Hbn before their countrymen. 

D. spec. Said in reference to a tribunal, of the 
persons or matters of which it has cognizance. 

c xooe Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxvU. xx Da Mod «e Hmlend be- 
foran pam demon, c xaoo Ommin 6901 Wrejedd Biforr pe 
Romanbshe king. 151a Act 4 Hen. VI It, x, Any office or 
offices found before Escheiour or Eschetoun. 1601 F. God- 
win Bps. ling. 451 Both of them being . . before the Pope, 
they fell, .into by matters and articling one against another. 
171a Strxlb Sped. No. 970 P 1 As ill an Action as any that 
comes before the Magistrate. 1838 Arnold Hist. Romo 
(18481 1 . 17 The appeal was tried before all the Romans. 
1883 Law Rep. xi. Q. Bench Jhv. 595 The proceedings before 
the police court. 

o. with the added idea of deference toward. 

18*6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i. 30 No knee, .hath bent 
before its altar. 1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. I. 146 The 
military power now humbled itself before the civil power. 

4 . In the (mental) view of ; in the opinion, re- 
gard, or consideration of. arch. 

c xooo jElpric Ex. iii. ax lc sylle pbon folce gife beforan 
pain Egiptiscean folce. 1 xooo Ags. Gasp. Luke xv. as 
Fasder ic syngude on heofon & beforan fie. c 1x73 Lamb. 
Horn. 1 5 F.our eyper sunejafi biforan di ihten. c xaoo Ommin 
117 Te)) wmrenn biforenn Godd Kihhtwi.se menu. 1983 
Stuhbi.s A nat. Abus. 11. 14 Though thb be not theft before 
the world, nor punishable by penal l lawes. 16x1 Bible Gen. 
xliii. 14 God Aunightie giue you inercie before the man. 

6. Open to the knowledge of, displayed to or 
brought under the conscious knowledge or atten- 
tion of. Hence, os an asseveration, Before God l 
m As God knows, by God. 

fr xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. b 8 Swa hwylc swa me andrt 
beforan maniium. pone mannes sunu andet beforan godvs 
eiiulum. c 1x60 Hatton G. ibid., lleforan inannen . .befbmi 
goues aengles.) 1393 Iangi. P. PI. C. xvi. 130 By-for per- 
petuel pees * ich shal preoue put ich scide. And a-vowc liy- 
for God. 1999 Siiaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 149 Before God, Kutr, 
1 cannot toJke greenelv. xytx Addison Sped. No. 9 F4 
That of the Georges, which used to meet at the sign of the 
George .. and swear * Before George.' 171a Sr * elk ibid. 
No. 384 p6, I shall therefore with your Leave lay before 
you the whole Matter. 1815 Scribbleomania 934 The subject 
having been so recently before the public in all the diurnal 
prints. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. xn. 671 The accusation* 
brought against these great then are before the world. 

b. Claiming the attention of. 
a 17XX Kkn Dw. Lotte Wks. <1838 917 That which now lies 
before you is to shew, how your abrenunciation is prepara- 
tory to the love of God. 1897 Buckle Civilis. 1 . i. iy The 
problem immediately before us, is to ascertain the method. 

6. In front o( one in the course of action or of 
life ; in prospect, a. Awaiting the coming action 
of, at the disposal of, open to. To have a penny 
before him : i. e. in hand for future needs, remaining 
over (now dial.). 

I c xooo jElfric Gen. xx. 13 I .and lip set foran eow.) 13b 
Wyclif Gen. xx. 15 The land is bifore )ow ; where ctuer it 
shal plese to thee, dwel. c 1400 Sir A titadace xxix, In gud 
tyme were he borne, That hade a peny him bi-furne. xgjg 
C ovkrdalk Gen. xx. 13 Beholde, my londe stondeth open 
before the |x6xx i* before thee], dwell where it liketh the. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 646 The World was all before them, 
where to choose, Their place of resL 188a Hughes Lije 
D. Macmillan ii. xo He had the world before him. 

b. Ahead or in front of (one) in the future; 
awaiting. 

1807 Crabbk Par. Reg. 11. 386 Their graves before them 
and their griefs behind. 1B31 Carlyle Sort. Res. lit. v. The 

8 olden age . . which a blind tradition ha* liitherto placed in 
lie Past, is Before us. 

II. Of time. 

7 . Preceding in order of time ; anterior to. 

c xooo Ags. Gosh. John L 15 Se pc to cummene is arfter me 
sum geworden beforan me. c xaoo 'Jr in. Col. Horn. 919 
pe laste man is sib pe formeste, pe was biforn us. a 1300 
A. E. Psalter Ixxvii. 5 Our fadres us bifore. 1480 Carton 
( hr on. Eng. Ivi. 40 '1 hey mowe lyuen as hyr auncestres 
dyde byforne hem. 1678 Cuo worth Jntetl. Syst. 1. i. f 28. 
35 All the other ancient Phyaiologers that were before 
Anaxagoras. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. v. Brave men were living 
before Agamemnon. 1870 Trollope Phineas F. 401 It is 
so easy to be a lord if your father is one before you. 

8. Previous to, or earlier than (a point of time, 
date, or event). 

c xaoo Ormin 177 He shall newenn rumenn forp Biforenn 
Cristes* come, a xapo Cursor M. 4936 Eh noght his murning 
may a-mend I trou bi-fore hi* liues elide. Ibid. 3064, 1 saghe 
pe neuer be-for pis day. ufcAd x Hen. VII , x. f t Byfore 
the Test of Ester than next ensuyng. 1906 Bury Wills > 1830) 
108, I anulle and revoke all the villes mod by for this date. 
1603 Siiaks. Meat, for M. iv. iv. xo And why should wee 
prodaime it in an howre before his enlring? xtxr Steele 
Sped. No. 493 P 4 He wondered I was not dead before 
now. 1779 Johnson Dryden Wks. VII. 189 It was written 
before the Conquest of Granada. tSaa Ht. Martinf.au 
Life in Wilds lit 39 Would be back Before dark. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . I. 361 Thirty-five years before this time. 

9 . f Previous to a past space of time, before 
the beginning of. Obs. In mod. usage before three 
months is replaced by three months before. Cf. A 5. 

e X340 Cursor M. 10675 (Laud), Hyt jvas by-fore many a 
day commoundid in the olde lay. 

b. Previous to the expiration of a future space 
of time. 

186a Trollope Belton F.st. xxvii. 306 This grief, I hope, 
may be cured some day before long. Mod. I hope to be 
there before another year. 

III. Of rank. 

10. In precedence of, superior to; in advance of in 
development. 
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rum Hall AfeisL 19 Se schenc biforen alle mm* a 19a* 
In Wnght Pa/. Sc. 167 Al that a man hath bifore a beau 
Igai Pugr. Pet r/. (W. de W. 1331) 8 b, Tha philosophers to 
trusted in theyr owne cootiynge . . that they Had before 
other. Hobhks l limti 1. 966 Atrides is before you in 

command. 1749 Johnson &?. Be/ore, He is before his 
competitors both in right and power. 1I4I Macaulay 
Hi*t. Eng.}. 413 The nation which was so far before its 
neighbour* in science. 

11. In preference to ; rather than. 

r uw lit ill MtiJ. a 1 He measkcS ham se muchel biforen 
alle ofirc. crjfo Wvci.ik SiL Whs. i 18711 Ml. 83 ttow 
achult not haue bifore me alyen Goddis. 143a Q. Nai* 
caret in Four C. Hug. Lett, 8 To do you worship oy wey 
uf manage, bifore all creatures lyvyng, tdti BiiLiaJ'/tM. 
vi. at The land, which chose me before thy father, & be- 
fore all his house. 1653 Walton AngUr L 16 Action is . . 
to be preferred before Contemplation. 174a Young Nt. Th . 
(17511 343 Why then is health prefeird before disease? 
Mod. They would die before yielding. 

12 . In comparison with, in respect to. 

1711 Addison S/ect. No. 98 F 1 The Women were of such 
an enormous Stature, that we appeared as Grashoppers 
before them. 183s Tknnyson St. Agues U, So shows my 
soul before the Lamb, My spirit before Thee. 

C. Conj. or conjunctive cuiv . 

1 . Of time : Previous to the time when. 

a. trig, with that : now arch. 

€ mod Omiim 964 Riforenn ^stt te Laferrd Crist Warn borenn 
her to manne. a tgeo Cursor Af. 10603 Befom hat sco was 
of hir moder bom. sjgs Wvcmp John viii. 58 Bifore that 
Abraham was maud, I uin. 154a Uimll Erasm. Ago/k. a 80 a. 
Neither did he repairs vnto Sylla before that he had . .van- 
quyshed diuerse capitaine* or enemies. 161s Bible John 
L 48 Before that Philip called thee . . I saw thee. 

b. without that. 

rip) A\ E. Altit. P. A. 539 On oure byfore he nonne go 
duuti. c X400 Maunukv. 18, aooo jeer before oure Lord was 
born. 1503 4 Act 19 Hen. Vtl, xxxvi. Pream., Sir William 
• . lay both at Surgery and fesyic . . by the space of ij yeres 
. . byfore he was able to ride. igM A. Kino Cauisius ’ 
CaUch . 76 The day befoir he sufferit. 1658 Ukiwkr Ann. 
405 Seleucu* was dead before he came. 1711 Addison S/ect. 
No. x Fa, 1 threw away iny Rattle before 1 was two Months 
old. t8i6 I. Wilson City of Plague l ii. 90 Ay, she intends 
to look before she leaps. 

f o. Formerly also with ere {than), or . Ohs. 
tug/ R. CJi.ouc. 40 Fyf hundred jer . . bifore Er Jwui oure 
Lord . .on erbe wiu ybore. 1340 Kamcolk Pr. Come. 9 Be- 
fore nr anythyug was wroght. r 14— Mavndkv. 83 Before 
or thei resceyve hem thei knelen doun. 

2 . Of preference : Sooner than, rather than. 

*584 Shark. March. /'. ill. ii. 301 Treble that, Before a 

friend . . Shall lose a h.iire. Mol. I will die before 1 submit. 

D. U*ed as adj. and th. 

1. quasi-m Ij. -» Anterior ; previous. 

lifts Wvcur 1 Esdras ix. 1 Kisende up End rax fro the 
belorn porche of the temple, c 1400 Test. Love 1. (15601979 
1 rehearse thy before deed. 1599 Shako. I ten. K, iv. L 179 
Alon are pumsht for before breach of the Kings Lawes. 

2. quasi - jA. 

1850 Tknnyson fn Mem. xxvi. 3 Oh, If indeed that eye 
foresee Or see tin Him is no before; In more of life true life 
uo more. 

13 . Comb. 

1 . In combination with participles where the 
hyphen has merely a syntactical value, showing 
that before is an adverbial qualification of the fol- 
lowing pple., with sense of 'previously, formerly'; 
as before-created t -going, -mentioned, - named \ 
-1 noticed ’ - recited \ -tout, - written . Hkfokk-said. 

1786 Hiibkk IK Hastings Wits. XII. 360 The pernicious 
consequences of his * be fore -created unwarrantable, and 
illeg.il arrangements. 1606 Hiekok Wks. I. 44 Let vs re- 
meinber the "before-dcliuered matter. Sj8e Wyclif Rom. 
iii. as Remiscioun of * bifore uoynge Wynnes. 1677 Hack 
Prim. Orig. A fan. l iv. 90 Somewhat which hath been 
before said touching the Question * before-going. 1x93 
Hooker Eccl. Pot. 111. xi. 1 9 Wks. 1841 I. 331 Till the time 
* before-mentioned w.m expired. *671 F. Puiurre Reg. 
Access. 534 Hy the "beforemention’U Opinions of Sir Chris- 
topher Wray. xftxg Emcyci. Brit. V. 781/1 The queen . . 
talers all the steps of the "before-mentioned pieces. 1467 
Bury Wilts \ 1850) 48 The ferine of the seide lonidys, medews, 
and pasture "bce-for-namyd. a x6a6 Bacon AVtc# A tl. in 
Sy/i’tt 1x658) ta All the Nations "beforenamed. .1864 Times 
x 4 Oct., A dry chapter on the "before-named science. 1807 
Vancouver Agrie. Devon u8ii) 137 The mattock, •before- 
noticed, is used to grub up . . trie surface. 1786 Burke IK 
Hastings Wks. XII. >99 In consequence of all the •before- 
recited intrigues. 1697 Snake in Crass (cd. 3) 288 Like 
Fox's Apology •heforctold. iftaft Bentham Ration. Rnv. 
>3t A new and "before-unknown splendour. 138a Wycuv 
9 Chum. xxx. 5 As in the la we it is "befom writen. 

1 2 . In many obsolete compound verbs and vbl. 
sbs. etc., esp. m Wyclif, representing L. prm- and 
ante-, some of which have mod. representatives 
with pork- : as before-bar, to preclude, foreclose; 
before - casting, forecasting, pre - calculation ; 
before-come, to prevent ; before-out ; before-gird ; 
before-goer, a predecessor; before-graithe, to 
prepare, make ready beforehand ; before-bad, 
held previously ; bofore-know ; before-passing, 
excelling; before-ripe, premature ; before-runner ; 
before-say, to predict, foretell; before-sayer, 
-speaker, a prophet : before-see ; before-set, to 
promote, set over ; before-show ; before-sing ; 
before-stretch, to extend forth ; before-take, to 
anticipate ; before-taste ; before- tell ; before- 
walling, antem urate , outer defence ; before -warn; 


before-weave, to hinge, hem in, prmtexere\ 
before-witting, foreknowledge. 

e UM Pfcock Re/r. v. L 477 What eu«r religioun kttiih 
end*biforbarrith. Ibid. v. L 478 Aik . . kiten and "bifore- 
Barren, jhe and forboden, thllk religioan to be doon ft usid. 
MIR Wvcuk Ex. xxi. 14 If ooy sxen eleeth hie neijbore bi 
•beforecastyng. ijifl * a Mate. xiv. 31 As he knew* hya 
strongly "bvforecumraen of the man. — Dan. iv. 1 1 "Bifore- 
bitte je the braunchis therof. — Ps. xvli. 33 God that "befor- 
girte me with vertue. — Gat. i. 17 Nether 1 cam to lent—- 
km to my * bifore gocris apostlis. c 138B in WyctiT* SeL 


vpon this grane florfsehynge tics. • lfta 
x86 As 1 haue aayda otto hefoee hand#* 
t B. os adj. Ready, prepared. Ohs. rare . 
a 1704 Lkstkamok < Ja what is s man's contending with 


tree. a sft— Afyrr. OurLmd(yg 


a tf04 Lcstbamob ( Ja W , 

insuperable dURcultlcebut the rolling of Sisyphus's stone 
up the hill, which is aooo beforehand to return upon him 

Bgfb'rtnggg* rare. [f. Bkpom + -hem ; ef. 


•beforgreithing of thi seta. — Goa. ad. 13 Pharao shal 
restore thee to the •biforehad gree. — Gen. xv. 13 

God "blforeknew also the things to comynga. tdh—*Pef. 

L 16 The vertu and prescience, or "bifore knowing. -Ec- 
clns. xxxiii. 93 In alle thi werkes "befom paasende be thou 
1*388 be thou eouereyn). 1388 — Num. xiiL ax The "be- 
fore rijp grapes, ips — Ex. xxxiiL a Y dial sende an 
aungel, thi "before leaner. — Isa. ilviiL 5, 1 "befom- 
seule to thee fro thanne, er thei cameo 1 shewed# to thee. 

— Deni. viii. 19 Loo l now y "before teyc to thee, that vtteriy 
thow schalt perishe. 1388 — Kccles. iv. 13 ITiat can- 
not "bifore se in to tyme to comynge. t#m- Ecclus. XV1L14 I 
Intoechefolcof kinde he "befom sette a goueraour. c 1440 
Prom/. Parv. 98 "Before sette, /refixns. 138a Wyclif Gen. 
xlL it A sweuen "biforeshewynge of thingis that ben to 
comun. 1388 — Ps. cxlvl y "Bifore synge *e to the I^ird. 

— E. r. xv. ax With the whiche she beforesonge. e 1400 — 
Ex. vii. 1 (MS. B), Profete, that is, interpretour oilier 
"biforspekere. 138a — Ps. xxxv. 1 1 "Beforstrecche thi mercy 
to men. — Ps. Ixxviii. 8 Soone shul "befortaken vs thi 
mercies. ins 6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 150 A "before 
tastynge or :he ioye and glory of heuen. 138a Wyclif Ps. 
xiix. 6 Heuen es shulen his rntwisne* "beforetelle. — tsa. 
xrvl x The wal and the "biforwalling. — IVisd. xviii. 19 
The viseouns . . these thingUA "hifomwarnerlen. — Job xxxvi. 

98 The cloudis . . that "beforeweuen alle thingus thcr- 
aboue. ciADo Test. Love 111. 1x560) 998 In the chapitre 
of Gods "befomeweting. .all these matters apertely may be 
founden. 

Beforehand (WIS**jha»nd), ativ. (and a.) Also 
3-4 blforen hond<e, 4-6 before handle, 4 bi-, 
by-, be-forhend, blforand. [Originally two 
words, before hand \ also before the hand, perhaps 
from the idea of one working before the hand of 
another, and so in anticipation of his action. But 
cf. L. prm manu, manibus , * at hand, in readiness, 
in hand,’ used in ME. as beforehand.’] 

L In anticipation of something so as to be ready 
for it ; in advance. 

a 1995 Aner. R. 9ia Heo beoti he lesse te menen, het heo 
biuoren bond leometi hore meister to makien grinune chere. 
1594 Tindalk 9 Cor. ix. 5 To come before honda [Wycuv 
bifor] vnto you for to prepare youre good blcwtynge. 1591 
Recordk Pathw. Knowl. Pref., He . . was so skylfoll in 
Astronomie, and collide tell before handeof Eclipses. i6sr 
Riui.b Mark xiil. xi Take no thought before hand what ye 
shall speake. 17x0 Stekle Toiler No. 86 F t, I thought it 
proper to acquaint you before-hand . .that you might not be 
surpriz'd therewith. >875 B. Taylor Faust I. iv. 78 Prepare 
beforehand for your part. 

b. spec, in reference to payment in advance. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 301 [Ich halde hym ouer-hardy 

ober elles nouht trewe, pat pre manibus ys payed.] f *450 
l lKNitYsoN Tale of Dog 88 Ane sourae 1 payit hiuf befoir M»e 
hand, sua Hu met, Before handes, prm uiauibns. 1583 
Stushes Anat. Abus. it. 39 To pay a yeere or two yeeres 
| rent before hande. 17U Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 139 He 
demanded two ducats for the job, and they paid him before- 
hand. Mod. maxim. There are two bad payers— he that 
pays beforehand, and he that never pays at all. 

c. To be beforehand with : to anticipate, to be 
earlier than; to outstrip or forestall in action. 
(In this and the next, often used adjective//.) 

*585 Shahs. John v. vii. i«t Let vs nay the time but need- 
ful! woe, Since It hath beene beforehand with our greefea. 
<111619 Daniel ColL Hist. Eng. 30 Then was he before- 
hand with Pope Alexander. . promising likewise to hold it. . 
of the Apostolique Sea. 1701 W. Wootton Hist. Rome L 
903 If you are not hefore-hand with them, you will perish. 
1863 Mas. G Clarkk Shahs. Char. ix. 999 Like Napoleon, 
he knew the value of being beforehand with an enemy. 

d. To be beforehatui, to be beforehand with the 
ivor Id, to have something beforehand : to have more 
than sufficient to meet present demands ; to have 
money in hand for future contingencies ; to have 
the balance on the right side. So to bring, get 
befor ehatid. All arch. 

ip6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1571) 153 He wyll .. labour 
diligently to hrynge hym setfe betoreh&nde agayn, ft to re- 
coucr his loose. 159s G. Fletcher Rmsee Comtmo. (1857) 13 
(They] regard not to lay up anything, or to haue it before 
hand, c 1645 Howvi.l Lett. (1650) III. 9 Hee is the happy 
man who can square his mind to his means . . he who is 
before hand with the world. i6gt Featly in Failed s Abet 
Rediv. (1867) II. 998 He brought the college much before- 
hand, which before . . was very much impoverished. X7>e 
Stekle S/ect. N& 450 p 3 Having little or nothing before- 
hand, and living from Hand to Mouth. 1771 Foamhlin 
A utobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 59. I now began to think of getting 
a little beforehand, e i 8 *s Mies Austen Sense 4 Sens. 
(1840) 93, 1 shall see how utuch/1 am beforehand with the 
world in the spring. / 

1 2 . Before this or that/previously. Obs. 
a tgeo Cursor At. 3393 His sede suld multipll, ale godd 
him had biforand hint. Ibid. 65x9 He tok him tahlia of Jbe 
ky, As je herd me bifor. hand say. 1380 Wvcliv Gen. xxvui. 
19 The cyte Bethel, that biforn hoond was ckpid Ltua. 
14x3 Lydg. Pytgr. Sowle iv. L (1483) 58 This appel was 
hanged vpon this deye tree whiche that grewe before hand 


BtibT 8 — id. ppt- a. [See Beporr K 1.] Men- 
tioned, or treated of before or already. Now arch • 
or Obs., its place being taken by Aforksaid. 

eises Aner. R. 49 Decs biuoie aside psalmea rijsi 
Chaucu AstroL 58 Eche of k poyntis be-fornnevd. 148s 
Bury Wilis (1850) 55 The high aughter of Uie cnirche of 
oure lady befornseyue. 1974 tr. Littleton's Tenures 79 b, 
In witneme whereof, y" parties heforesaid interchnungeably 
haue put to their seales. 1766 in Entick’s London IV. 319 
That you cause to be proclaimed the before— id fiur. 

B 8 fbT 8 tiM 8 t adv. [f. Bkfori- 4- Tunc, i. e. 
"the time that was before': cf. aforetime.] In 
former time, formerly, previously. 

wsj— Cursor M. 91x0 Aflrick ..bet bifor time was cold 
libye. r 1440 Prom/. Parv. 98 Beforetyme, ante, antea. 
16x1 Bible i Sam. ix. 9 He that is now called a Prophet, 
was beforetime called a Seer. x86g Swinbuemk Ball. Bur- 
dens 36 And no more as the thing beforetime seen. 

H Sometimes two words ■Time preceding. 

x’-i i- t ::: ... .l... i i 


c X4RD Kmt. de la Tour cxiii. 153 The bifore tyme they had 
be maried. 16x4 Chapman Odyts. vu 399 Having touch'd 
no meat A long before time. 


i Bftfo'retimes, adv . Obs. [f. prec. 4 genitival 
•r : cf. aforetimes.] 

a 1993 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1845^ 192 Saints, that de- 
part cdui foithout of this world bcforctimcs. 1647 W. Browne 
Polexander 11. 83 In all appearance, he was the same man 
he had been before times. 

Befom(e, obs. form of Bkfouk. 

Beforrow, obs. Sc. f. Bkkork [cf. morn, morrow.] 

BefOTtune, V. rare. [f. Be- 4 Fohtunk v., 
alter bechance , be/all .] intr. and with dative obj. 
To befall, happen, chance. 


1—1 Shakk. Txvo Gent. rv. iiL 41 As much, I wish all good 
befortunc you. 1899 Singleton I'irgil II. 51 Whatever 
shall befortunc, every hap la by endurance to be overcome. 

Befoul ib/fuu l), v. [f. Bb- 5 4 Foul : a later 
formation, which ran parallel to Refilk in MK., 
and at length displaced it.l trails. To make foul, 
cover with filth or dirt ; often of moral filth ; esp . 


Tten of moral filth ; esp. 


in the proverbial To befoul one's own nest. 

e 13— Cast. Love x 147 Al was his face bi-foulet w f spot. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. 46x0 The last he fund Darel Al be- 
fouled in the grauei. xgad Skflton Magtiyf. 885 , 1 befoul# 
his pate. ne 6 Amherst Torres bit. v. 92 Tis an ill bird 
which befoufs his own uest. 1844 M acaula v <. hat ham. Ess. , 
Fox had stumbled in the mire, and had not only been de- 
feated but befouled. 

Hence Befou'ler, befotrlment. 

184a Ln. Jeffrey in Na/ieds Corr. (1879) 388 A bcfouler 
of his own nest. x86s F. Hall Hind. Philos. Syst. 972 The 
ignorant . . think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulmeiit 
of ether. 

Befr aught, bsfreolde,befret, etc. : see Be -pref 

Bafreaie, v. [f. Be- i 4 Freeze v.] tram. To 
freeze up or over ; to freeze intensely. 

rxaoo Ormin 13854 All Iss itt uss bifrorenn. 1393 Gowks 
Cot/. I. 920 Danubie . .Whiche alle befrose thanne stood, 
adaj Bingham Xeno/kon 69 Scorching and befreezing the 
limbesoflhe Souldlen. 

Befriend (bf,fre-nd\ v. [f. Be- 2 4 Friend v ] 
trans. To act as a friend to, to help, favour ; to 
assist, promote, further. 

1999 Alirr. Mag. 613/ R.), That ..you may befriend My 
wretched soule with quicke dispatch in dea th. 1607 Shakk. 
Timon ul ii. 64 Will you befriend me# so fairs as to vse 
mine owne word* to him? 1709 Pope Ess.Crit. 474 Be thou 
the first true merit to befriend. 179a Young Brothers 11. i. 
Wait an occasion that befriends your wishes. 1867 (29 June! 
Bright Amor., S/. 147 Perao ns ..who befriended the negro 
in his bondage. 

Hence Befirlender, Befriending ppl. a., Be- 
friendment. 

168s C. Cotton Poet. Whs. (1765) 321 At the very first 
befriending Knock. 1896 Longv. Ckildr. Lords Suffer 
996 Hope, the befriending, does what she can. >6916 E. Bono 
Russia 16/A C. xo8 As the befriender of her subjects. 

Befringe (b/ifrimdg), v. [f. Be- i 4 Fringes’.] 
trans. Tooorder, furnish, or adorn with (or as 
with) a fringe. Hence, Befri*nged ppl. a. 

xdxx Cotgr., En/rauger , to befringe ; to edge, or set with 


Imfr. xiv. (1857) 939 A placid stream, broadly befringed 
with sedges. 1884 MattdL Exam. 10 Dec. 3/7 Christmas 
cards, .of the gorgeous befringed upholstered sort. 
Befria,b©frounoe, befrumple, etc. : see B *-prcf 
Befroy, befProy, obi. forms of Belfbt. 
B*A». Obs . north, dial, found onlv in pa. t. 
and pa. pple. [It is uncertain whether the present 
tense would be beff, of same origin as Baff sbl, 
or beft :— Old Nortnumb. *beafta or *beafoia (for 
Hehaftian, f. Bs- 4 OE. haftian to dap, strike 
with the flat of the hand). The late sb..BirF may 
be merely for baff, or a wrong formation on beft . J 



1. into* To strike, give blows, ran. 

trtfio Limdisf Matt. RLiyW«m» bon 

€ <909 Donbas Damseeo 40 Sum vpoun vdir with brand!* baft* 

2. tram . To beat, buffet, slap. 

• igeoCWvsr Mea&ft Abba! MwikrtikaM, 
/A»<£ 1583s Wit button* Nu him beft ful gnmli to be grand 
c <379 fBAiRovi A. yn to twwi^i HemfehisclaikisJKhafte 
his facs. ciM Donbas Fenysit Friar x, [They] Balt him 
with buffets quhili ha Med. f|i| Dowlas Mmeit 11. xL 78 
Tha wroth ot tha goddls hot doun baft The dads of Troye. 
Befuddle, befamc, etc. : see B» pref 
Bsfttf (blfe-j), •>. [f. Ba* ♦ Foa v. and sb] 

Chiefly in pa. pplt. 
fl. To nir over, encrust Obs. 
sg8s T. Nswton Soneca's Thabo** 49b, What rauanoua 
Harm Bturd . . all with filth, and dirty dung bsfurda. 

2. To cover or deck out with furs. 

1899 Helps Friend t in C. Sar. il II. is. 100 Those daft* 
teriog„bafu(vad . .gently called soldiers. 1884 Doily TsL 
x* Mar., Oar grotesquely befurveii Aldermanic body. 
Beiyie, var. of BBfile v. Obs. to befoul. 

B#g (beg), v. Forms: 3 beggen, 4-7 begge, 
4 6 begg, 6 {Sc.) bajrg, 5- beg. [Of uncertain 
origin : see note below.] 

1. To aik alms or by way of alma 

tL irons . To ask (bread, money, etc.) In alma 
or as a charitable gift ; to procure (ones living) by 
begging. 

a iaa$ Auer. R. 356 Scheoma Ich tails uorte . . beggen ua 
on harlot . . his liuencft 1377 Lanqu P. PI B. vl 195 
Ulynde and bedredeu . . hat eaten to begge silver, r 1440 
Pram/. Parv. a8 9 Beggyn bodcly fode. cigoo Bk. Mayd 
Emlyn xxvii. in Port. Tract s (Percy Soc.) a8 Longe or she 
were dede. She wante to begge her brade. ifili Riiu Ps. 
xxxvii. 95 Vet haua I not eaaoa the righteous forsaken, nor 
hit* Made begging bread, sfiog Scott Last Minst. 94 He 
begged Ilia bread from door to door. 

b. intr. To ask alms ; esp. to ask alms habitu- 
ally, to live by asking alma Const, absol. ; of, 
font , formerly at, a person ; for alms. 

p- 897 K. jElpsed Grtgorfs Past. 984 Hit is swiffe wel be 
non xeeweden Act he eft boderige on sum era, & him mon 
donne noht ne sella.] <* «oo Cursor M. 4708 pai war sa fele 
bat hegand { v.r . beggaitd] yode. 138a Wyclif John ix. 8 
He that sat and beggide. <i86 Chaucer Sompu. T. 4 Ther 
wente a lymytcmr aboute To predie and ask to begge. 
a 149a York Myst '., Barber* 8 What riche man goes from 
dore to dura To begge at hym pat has right noghL 1930 
Palbgil 446/1 , 1 begge for the guylde or saynt Anthonye. 
198a J. Hkywooo Prop. 4 F.pipr. (1867) 138 Thou begat at 
wrong doore, and so hast bead longe. siee Shaks. Per. u 
iv. 41 Those palates . . Would now be glad of bread, and 
hog for it. idea Wakmkb Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. (161 a) ai8 
Fring'd and ymbroidred Petticoats now begge [L e. are worn 
by begganl. a 1617H1KKON Wks.ll. 39a We haue an ordinary 
saying . .'They which begge must not choose.’ 1718 Lady 
M. w! Montague Lett. II. liv. 80 While the post-horses 
are changed, the whole town comes out to beg. 1898 Froudb 
Hist. Eng I. i. 74 Licences to bag were at that time granted. 

2. transf To ask as a favour or act of grace ; 
hence to ask humbly, earnestly, supplicatingly ; to 
crave, entreat. (With many const. : cf. Ask.) 

a. trans. Const, of from (formerly at). 

The early instances are closely connected with sense v. 
[194a Hampolk Pr. Louse. 3*19 pai may nathyng begg ne 
borowe, To help bam, bat hai war out broght [of purgatory l 
1399 I.awt.l. Rich. Redeless 111. 149 Beggith and borwith of 
burgeis in tounes Ffurria of floyne, and oper felle- ware. J 13*6 
Pilgr. Prrf. iW. de W. 153ft, The miserable nature of man 
. .beggeth and craueth of god socour and ralefe. 1934 Tin- 
dal uMeUt. xxvii. 58 Joseph.. went to Pilate and begged 
the body of lesus. 1990 Shaks. Mid r. N. u i. 41, 1 beg the 
ancient priuiledge of Athens, stfog Bk. Com. Prayer \ 
Gungowd. Tr. t All which we humbly beg for the sake of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour. 1867 Picrvu Diary (1879) 
1 V. 939 All the world will believe, that we do go to beg a 
peace, tyas Stkelr Sped. No. 168 P it, 1 beg the Favour 
of you. .to send us Word. 1748 H. Walpole Carr. la June, 
1 have three favours to beg of you. saga Mrs. Lennox 
Fern. Quiz, I, 11. ix. 116 She refused to give him a glorious 
scarf which she wore, though he begged it on his knees. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. 141 The Florentines begged back 
his [Dante's] body . . the Ravenna people would not give it* 

b. absol. or intr . ; with same const. 

*588 Shaks. L. L. L . v. ii. 907 How I would make him 
fawne, and begge. and seeks. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. % Stat . 
Robt. II, 48 Na Schlref. .sail dar or presume to begge. .fra 
the Inhabitants of the cuntrie. 1718 Pope Iliad 1. 19 Apol- 
lo's awful ensigns grace his hands : Bv these he begs. 1848 
Hood Last Man xxxvii, In vain My desperate fancy begs, 
e. To b eg for a thing. 

1978 Fleming tr. Cains' Doge In Tupsell Fonrf. Beast* 
(1673) 139 Dqg* . . are taught . . to beg lor thek meet. 1988 
Shaks. 77/. A. 1. L 455 Kneele in the streets*, and beg for 
1 in vaine 1840 Bp. Reynolds Hosea 8iL it, I must . . 

! for pardon. 1876 Gebbn Short Nisi, iv. f 3 (i88a) 
177 Single-handed [ha] (breed him to beg Pgr mercy, 
d. To beg to do a thing, or that a thing may be. 
1978 Tntmmb in Animadv. (1875) Introd. p. Ivi, I most 
humbly.. do suborn* my causa and my mile, I — 

uppou tha knaea of my harm, to coma before poor L 

sam Shake, t Hen. VI, tv. L 79, I should haua baa’d I 
might haua bana employ d. 1809 — Lear 11. iv. 157 On my 
knast 1 begge. That you'll vouchsafe me Rayment, Bad, 
and Food. 1894 Earl Orrery Peurthenissa (1678) 679, 1 
passionately bag'd to wait upon him. 9787 Wilkes Carr, 
11805) I II. <97, ishall vary aoon hag to call the public atten- 
tion to aomqpoints of natiooal importance. <899 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng* ML 613 Shrewsbury bagged that . The might be 
appointed. 

t •- To beg of a perm far a thing. Obs. 
tgpo Shake. Mists N, iil IL sol If ahebauy, Beg cf bar 
for t ^ ' 


£ To beg of (formerly at) a perm in da a thiftg, 
or that a thin g riav be. 

flttSiAtt OtA. v. U, aao Ha bwg’d of me to steala *t 
18S8KwM.n1 dfsiM.(i957>riI. 174 Our pciaooere. . beg at us, 
esa m a wy , to knock them on the head. 1789 Junius Lott, 
xxh 99, 1 most bag of you to print a few lines in expbuu* 
" ~ E|9f SoUTUBY W. Eiag. vil Wks. HI. is IHtd 

. come, .end beg of Bit To tell him stories of his be- 

castor*. 1849 Tennyson Dora xei, 1 will beg of him to take 


907 He 

«yti 


g. tram. To beg a person to da a thing. 

1875 Locke Lei, Parson if Qua/. Wka 1794 IX. 


me to consider, . whether in 


Eamsam Speet. No. 1x7 as, I begged my (Hand Sir Roger 
to go with me. 1798 H. Bowman yVwv.aog, I begged him to 
mtpMin him a alf . 1878 Gebbn Short Hist, ill §5! (s88s) 14a 
Tha Icing • , bagged him to write the story of tha day's pro- 


8. In Bar pardon, excuse, leave , etc.: beside iheitrict 
sense as in 9, the whole expression is often merely 
a courteous or apologetic mode of asking what is 
expected, or even of taking as a matter ot course. 

1800 Share. A. K. L. 1:1. v. 6 Falls not ths axe vpon the 
humbled neck, But first bags pardon, then — Nam. iv. viL 
45 To-morrow shall 1 begge leaue to sea your Kingly Eyas. 
17x1 Addison Sped. Na 74 ps, I must however beg I*eave 
to dismnt from so great an Authority. Ibid, p 15, I shall 
only bog Pardon for such a Profusion of Latin Quotations. 
<714 Watts Reisy. Juv. (1789) 270 In tha business of Tran- 
substantiation, ha begs your excuse. 1794 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew iv. as There is likewise a particular attention re- 
quired to contradict with good manners ; such as, begging 
pardon, begging leave to doubt, and such like phtasee. 
t8eo Maa. Edoswohth Moral T. (x8x6> I. iii. 17 You begged 
my pardon. Mod. I beg your pardon; 1 old not quite 
catch what you said. I have received your letter, and beg 
leave to say in reply. . . 

+ 4 . In Anglo-French and probably also in Eng- 
lish * begger to beg ’ was used euphemistically In 
tense of 7 exact ab a benevolence.* 

sags Britton l xxiL 1 11 Et de ceux q! cofllent garbes cn 
Auxt, ngneus et purceus. et issi vount begaunt, at les fount 
norir en lour bailliee al grevaunce del people. Ibid. | 15 
Tous nos autree, qe gents de religioum et autree gents gre- 
vent . . par begger [v.r. beguignerj merrym ou fusts ou autre 
chose a eus. 

6. ffe. Ta beg a person : to petition the Court of 
Wards (established by Hen. VIII, and suppressed 
under Chas. II) for the custody of a minor, an 
heiress, or an idiot, as feudal superior or as having, 
interest in the matter ; hence also fig. To beg (any 
one) for a fool or idiot \ to take him for, set him 
down as, b fool. Obs. 

<984 D. Fenner Dtf. Ministers (1587) 51 Then would you 
haue prouod vs as*e«, not begged vs for innocents. 1980 
Hay any Work 71 It is time tobegg the for a swagg* 1996 
Haringtoh Met. Aiax 46 He proued a wiser man liy 
much, then be that begged him. <804 T. Wright Passions 
iil i. 81 He may be bead for an idaot. 1898 Davbnant Wits 
in Dodsley VI fL 509 (N.), I fear you will be begv'd at court, 
unless you ooroe oft thus. 1899 J. Mavne City Match 11. vi, 
And that a great man Did mean to beg you for— his daughter. 
<898 Stillihgfl. 19 Serm. U. 59 That we may not therefore 
seem to beg ail wicked men for fools. 1738 H revet Mem. 
II. 143 Moyle either deserved to be . . begged for a fool, or 
hanged for a knave. 

b. To beg off (trana, and intr. for ref!.): to obtain 
by entreaty the release of (any one), or of oneself, 
from a penally, or liability. 

174s Richardson Pamela II. ege What, said she, is the 
Creature begging me off from Insult? Med. He promised 
at first to go with us, but he has since begged off. 
ft To take for granted without warrant ; esp. in 
To beg the question : to take for granted the matter 
in dispute, to assume without proof. 

*](•« W. Clarke in Ceetfer. tv. (1584) Ffiii, I say this is 
still to begge the question. *«7S.rr i.E Rif. Dryden 13 
Here hee's at his old way of Begging the meaning. 1680 
Burnet Rochester (1699) 8s This was to assert or Deg the 
thing In Question. 1788 Reid ArisiotUTs Log. v. f 3. 118 
Begging tne question is when the thing to be proved is as- 
sumed in the ore mi sea Rogers Eel. Faith 131 Many 

say it is begging the point in dispute. <870 Bowen Lome 
ix. S94 The vulgar equivalent (or petitio frincipii is begging 
the question. 

[The notion thet beg bad to do with the bag carried by a 
beggar, as if he were a 1 basger,' finds no etymological 
corroboration. The Flemish oeegen appealed to by Littrd 
under Bersttn has no existence (Casilnl Mr. H. Sweet has 
suggested that ME. beggen might be worn down from the 
rare OE. bedecian ' to beg,' found once tin Past. Carr), and 
obscurely connected with Gothic bidagnm * beggar,' f. bid- 
Jan ‘ to ask, beg.' This has much to recommend it ; but 
the phonetic connexion of beggen and bedecian is by no 
means established, and there u the serious historical diffi- 
culty Chat no connecting links are to be found, there being 
no trace of the word in any form between K. ifSlfreda 
bedecian before 900 and the rcgulnr owe of the modern beg 
and beggar in the 13th c. Perhaps the most likely deriva- 
tion isTrom the OF. begat*, begard , and begar, mied.L. be- 
gardns m BeohAbd, or its synonym begttin . Brouin, and 
Boriv.^b. begmfyner, beguiner 'to act the beguin.' It is 
known that the Beghardt or Beguins warm, or soon 
became, a lay mendicant order, and that in the 13th a 
mendicants calling themselves, or called, by these names, 
swarmed over Western Europe, 'laid, qui sub pretext!* 
ciuusdam saUgioois ficus Bagardos se appellant . . qui extra 
religionem aapvubatam valtdam mendicants* discurrunt ' 
(Council of Treves rjiol It is notable that in one of tha 
kb where Britton has Anglo-French begger tb beg 



f oust pae teat do begem et de begardee qui 


mala and female, to eat their bread in idle* 


ncm), which strongly suggests the Eng. beggar- About 
this time the wer£ beggar* ondfegm aroeo ia English: 
the exact proome oftheir famnaSm, and * 


. , their 

each other can only be ooqieotured : pomibly 

begg-en was shortened from beguim-er. pooribly it was taken 
begg-mre, and this directly from GF. begnr shoes. The 
•art oftne Ancren Riwle proves nothing* bring the regular 
agent ending, as seen in smbiiare, demurs, remare, etc.] 
t Big, ab, Obs . Also 7 boog. [a. Oemanli beg 
'prince, governor,* now pronounced as Ary: ice Buy, 
and cf. Bmum.] A bey. Now only used as part 
of Eastern names. Beg beg* BaouASgo. 

■888 Load. Gas, Na Btpft The Grand Vlsier had ant a 
Bocg.. to desire a treaty. <Mv Ibid. N& eetj/s The Beg 
Beg that commanded there., yielded at Discretion. SI 
Jas. Mill Beit. India (<848) fl. 094 Tognsl V 
Lmsrif as a leader and bond of nnmn to tha 1 
Boglio, -Ilk, -luo, province of a bey, Bsylio. 

m *** ^ •*“* 

t Bigt'b, v. Obs, [f. Be- a 4- Gab v. to impoae 
upon.] tram. To delude, impose upon. 

*■97 TL Glouc 458 Idiot ynam nott bygabbed. rim 
? Barbour St. Ciemens 704 And wend frat] ne begabbit S 3 


Blgfid (bfgsrd), int. Not in polite use* 
[Altered form of by Gad ; cf* bedad, begar.] An 
exclamation, used to give weight to a statement. 

1714a Fiklding J. Andrews ( L.) ' Begad, madam ' answered 
he, 'tis the very aamo I met* 9 848 Tmackerav Van. Fair 
11. iv. 39 Only one, begad. In the World. 
tB8glte88,d.//. Obs. rare—*. The same 
as Bkghabph or Buguiks. 

*SBfi T. Rogers 30 Art. (1607) sox Wo stand therefore 
. .Against the Begadores In Alumina, 
t BegfiiT, V. Se. Obs. [app. ad. F. bigarre-r : 
see Bag amt ; hut perhaps associated with Gave 
'stripe, streak.'] tram. To diversify or variegate, 
as with stripeB or streaka Hence BcgaiTcd ppl. a. 

<59 * Lvndesav Monarch e 3868 For cowlis blak, gray, nor 
begaird, te sail, that day. get no rewaivd. oi9oaA.HuMa 
Summer's Day, Begaired . . With spralngB of scarlet hue. 

Begall, begarniah, begakh, etc. : see Bs- pref. 
t Bigfi'Uov, v. Obs. [£ Ba- a 4- Callow v . to 
terrify; cf. OE. ajgselwmn, agflwon to stupefy, throw 
into consternation.] tram. To frighten or terrify, 
rxjoo Sir Beves in Ellis Spec. (i8ix) II. 171 That hone 
was swift as any swalowe. No man might that horse be- 
gallowe. | MS. Cantab. FJ. ii. 38. £ 114 (Halllw.) Ther myjt 
no hors hym begalowc.] 

Bffigam (bfgsrn), pa. t. of Bxoix. 

Bcganc, obs. Se. form of Bxoohi. 

Begrr, int. Not in polite use- B egad. 

[1M8 Shaks. Merry W. u iv. 111 By gar, 1 will kill do 
Iack-PriesL] <799 P. Whitkhkao m Evans O. Bali. (1784) 
1 1. xxviii. XO4 Begar we can heat thorn in heels, 
t BfttTgr. V. Se. Obs. [ad. F. bigarrsr to 
diversifir with contrasting colours: cL begair .] 
tram. To variegate with colours, whether by way 
of adornment or of disfignrement. 

1901 Douolab Pal. Hem. 1. xlvi, Velvot robbis maid with 
the grand asslsse, Dame*, Satyne, begaryit mony wise. 
1538! rfYNDBAY Syde Taillie 35 The dust (Iris hicst in the air, 
And all thar faces does begarie. 01980 Holland Crt. 
Venus 1. 120 Harrit braid Bagaryt all with rindria ellkis 
hew. dfya Colvil Whigs Supflic. [1751) 69 Sduw Whiuly's 
bible did begarie, By lotting nee at it Canaria 
fBtgfiiy, btfaint, tb. Se. Obs.; usually in 
pi. [f. Beoaby v., or directly ad. F. bigarri pa. 
pple.j Ornamental facings of different colour or 
fabric worn on dress. (TamieBon.) 

*879 Doctor. Gen. Assembly in Cslderwood'e Hist. Kith 
(1849) IIL 354 All kind of broidering. .all begarie of volvat, 
in 90UM, hose or coat. tg8f Act James VI, extti, Ony bo- 
gairies, frenyies, pasments or brodorie of gold, siivW or silk. 

B e g w i — , variant of Baoabkb. 

1887 F. Stewart Sorghum 94 This property of tha dried 
bagasse suggests tha propriety of using it for thatching. 
Begat, arch. pa. t. of Buoet. 

Begaud, begaudy, begar, begaae : tee Be-. 
t Bege'ok, v. Obs. or Sc. ; also -gaik, -gelk. 
[f. Be- 4- Gikik v.] To befool, to gull ; to jilt. 

a ip| Dunbas Turn Mariit Women 45a with gneteiunme 
to breaik l nr. beiaip) ther iclyus husbandia s«88 Robs 
Htlenere 85 (Jam.) Ye'd better want him than heaud begeck 
you. 

tBffigffi*6k| tb. Obs. or Sc. Also 8 begeek. 
[f. Bbgeok va A cheating disappointment 
radoo Rob. Hood (RJtson) 70 And give them a begeck. 
r 1774 c. Keith Farmed s Ha in Chambers' Pop. Sc. Poems 
(x86e) 39 He meets wl* a great begeek Free empty binlca 

Boggle, obs. form of Beagle. 

Biglfll (bfidje m), v. [f. Be- 4 - Gem 48.] Irani. 
To set about or stud with gems ; also transf. 

xloo T. Mooes Anacreon 1. 16 Flowers begemmed with 
lean of wine, iki D. Moia Daleys, Stars are the Daisies 
that begem The triue fields of the sky. 
t Bagenild. Obs. rare. Also Bogcnald, -cl, 
-yld. [App. f. Beguin + -ild a feaAle suffix : see 
Bsooild. But in one passage the name seems to 
be applied to a male, and in the other It is doubt- 
fiil.] A beggar ; f properly, a beggar woman. 

ten Lamol. P. PI. C. x. 154 wMi a baggo at hue bak, a 
begoMldes tv- r. bexenildys] wysa fbidTi 1. a6 3 A begeu- 
sloes [v.r. begenykns] doubler, that no c w t es ya cam 
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BSOXT. 


SXOOJLB. 


Begat, obs. Sc. f. by guess : am G mm. 

Beget (Wfee-t), v. Pa. t. bego*t, arch. bega*t* 
Pa pple. bego*tten v fonnerly bi- f bogoton, -sot* 
begot. Forms as in Git. [Comm. Tent. : OE. 
knit-an * Goth, bi-gitan, f. bt- B%-+gi*a* to get. 
The normal form, from OE. bqgitan, would have 
been beyet ; for the substitution of be-get, see Git.] 
1 1 . irons. To get, to acquire (usually by effort). 
m 1000 Be&umff 9097 Fla c ft oegeat sweord. no O . E. 
Chron. on. 1137 [He] wn va) underfangen from fc pope, 
and bent pn priuilegies. c uoo Ormin 13986 pmrpurrh 
bigott be Her ott Criet purrh himnt to wurrhenn borr*benn. 
0 lot] Ancr. R . 196 Heo bhlted b Wiafole kempene ©rune. 
0x300 Cursor M. 49x3 No noue we wit va truaaed noght, 
Bot . .of our tele bi-geten [v.r. begityn) thing. 1393 Gowto 
Com/. 1. 80 When he weneth moot berate, Than one ahojpe 
moat to leoe. x6oo Shako. Ham. tit. Ti. 8 You muat acquire 
and beget a Temperance that may gvoe it Smoothneaio. 


lather, but sometimes of both parents. 

toes Lav. 15799 bus wea Merlin biraten and iboren of hia 
moder. mho Beket 119 Bituene hem bipite woa The 
code child of whom we apeketh. 1460 Capgravr Chron. 15 
The Sonea of God. .comouned with the Douteria of men . . 
and thei begotin geauntia. x6n Biolb Prov. xvil ox He 
that begettetn a fools. doth it to hia aorrow. tvst Stbblb 
Sheet. No. ore He has good Blood in hia Veins: Tom 
Mirabell begot him. 1788 J. Powkll Devises (1897) 11. 005 
Without having any children iaeue lawfully begotten or to 
be begotten. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 9) I. 996 What could 
bo have been thinking of when he begat ouch wise aoneY 
b. Const. an, upon, or upon the body of. 

1007 R. Glouc 5x6 Sire Moriaae of Berkeleys wedded . . 
la dorter, and bijet on hire the knh)t Sir Tomaa. c 1386 
Cmaucko Melib. p x Mclibeua . . bigot vp on hia wyf . . a 
doghter. 1500-10 Act x Hen. VIII , xix. Praam, The heires 
males whicne ne ahuldc begett on the body of the said Eliza* 


beth. 1641 Hinds J. Bmen xxx. 99 I Wakes! are begotten 
of Sathan, upon the body of that Whore or Rome. 174a 
Young Hi. TA. tx.447 Num’roua is the race Of blackest ilia. . 
Begot by madneia on fair liberty. 

t o. - Git (with child). Obs. 

c 1430 Knt. de la Tour 6 That other knight . . begale her 
with childe. 1603 Shako. Moos, for M. v. i. 5x7 Thera ’a 
one Whom he begot with childe. x(xx Cory at Crudities 
xox For ahee reported that shea was begotten with child by 
a certaine Dragon. 

8. Theol. Applied to the relationship of the 
Father to the Son in the Trinity ; also to the spiritual 
relationship of God to man in regeneration. 

1388 Wyclif x Peter i. 3 Which begat (13b gendridc, 
Idas hath begotten! va ajen in to lyuyng hope. 153* Tin* 
dali i John v. 1 Every one that loveth him which begat 
[Wyclip gendred, 16x1 be gate], loveth him also which was 
begotten TW. boron] of him. 1349 Bk. Com. Pr. t A thanas. 
Cr. t The Son is of the Father alone : not made, nor created, 
but begotten. 1387 Golding De Momay vL 71 God . . be* 
gate the Sonne or Word equal! to hlmselfe. 

4 . fig. and irons/. To call into being, give rise 
to ; to produce, occasion. 

xfiBx Lambardb Eireu. 11. il (1588) 194 The doing thereof 
doth also beget a forfeiture of the Kecognuaance that is 
made, idl Shakr, L. L. L. ii. L 60 Hia eye begets occa- 
sion for hia wit. 1673 Trahkrnk Chr. Ethics vi. 71 Fire 
begets water by melting ice. atex Ray Creation 11. (X704) 

^ How can all these things .. but beget Wonder Y 1843 
all Nomcomf. V. 133 One falsehood usually begets a ne- 
cessity for a dozen others. 

f BogO~t, sb. Obs. Forms: a-3bl]eate f bl]»t« y 
a-4 bijete, 4-5 bejate, biyete, beyate, 4 byyato, 
bejoitt, blyatt, bigeet, ? bygata, ? blgata ; 4-5 
bigata, 5 bagata. [ME. f. Beget v. ; ef. OE. 
Undiit, -get, f. puritan?] 

L The action of acquiring ; acquisition, gaining ; 
acquisition, gain, profit, advantage. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 913 Iblesced beo pet )nu went lure to 
bi^eatc. sing Ancr. R. x66 pc fmdde reiaun of be worldea 
fluhte is bi)eate of heouene. 1393 Gowsa Co*/. Prol. I. 
94 For potnpe and for bejete. 

D. concr. The thing acquired ; acquisition, ac- 
quirement, gain, proceeds ; spoils of war. 

ciseto THm. Coll. Horn . 37 pe fills man. .of umihte birate 
ofte (UleS [his wombe). a xng Ancr. R. 160 He bfaet pco» 
preo bheaten. exes ® Gen. 4 Ex. 895 Habnun gaf him Co 
H)8e dd Of alle is bi|ete. *1490 Syr Conor. 4810 A1 to 
emal la oure begete. 

2 . Procreation, generation ; begetting. 

CX330 Arth. 4 Mori 1437 A1 he teld (her the king Of his 
bigete, of his bereing. 

b. concr. That which is begotten, progeny, 
nil) Smobkham 68 And eke hem that hym hebbeth so, 
Ana mile hare bi-)ete. a 1400 Octouian 848 He was som 
gentylmannea beyete. 

Obs. [f. Biorr v. + -el, -lb, repr. 
on OE 7 *bc£itol.] Advantageous, profitable. 

c 1 ago Com. 4 Ex. 199a WiS puuifar .. He maden swiSe bi- 
|etel forward. 

BfgSttll (bfget&l). rare. [£ Bboxt v. 4 -al, 
cf. committal .] Begetting. 

. **n c. m. D AVI is U north. London 947 They believe in 
hb preternatural begettal by the Holy Spirit. 
B«gottar (b/getw). Also 8 bagata ra, 6 ba- 
gattor. [f. Bboet v. 4 -kb >.] 

L One who begets ; a procreator. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. r8/i Begetare, as a fathyr, oenitor. 
Begetara,as mothere, gonitrix. 1387 Fenner Dor. ministers 
(1587) too The begettor of this h-me-borne childe. 1618 
.Chapman Musmus too Bleat was thy great begetter ; bleat 
waa aha Whose womb did bear thee. 1873 G. Smith Assyr. 
Discow get Kaarhaddon, king of Assyria, . .my begetter. 


2 . fig. and transf. The agent that originates, 
produces, or occasions. 

1387 Golding De Momay Hi. s8 The onely one God. .the 
Begetter of the Soules of the other Gods. t6o6 Shams. 
Sonnet* (Inscr.)lo the onlle begetter of these insuing son- 
nets. 1637 Bartwick Litany iil « x The word of God Is both 
the begetter of faith, and the incrcaaer of it. sNri Pali 
JttallG. 9 Aug. 4/a Dr. Alfred Wright, the ostensible be- 
getter of these very light and graphic sketches. 

I 8 grtting, vbl. sb. [f. os prec. 4 -Tirol.] 
The action or process of generating or producing ; 
generation ; also, the result of the action, progeny. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 6866 Er thou weora in thy bygetyng. 1398 
Trbvisa Barth. Do P. R. vi. xiv. (1495) 19B A fader as- heed 
and welle of bygetynge and gend rings, -xfixx TovuncvuAth. 
» ;i - , ’i lr.L 1 .l... ...it. l.l.. 


I beoabeggera. 138- Wycuf Vtut. xv. 4 in cell aua oegger 
there shal not be among jow. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxv. 
13*49 And now me bus, as a beggar, my bred for to tliigge. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvil 96a Beggers that were 


•►at beggar put in ain was gotenY' eu/bo Tsmnsley Myst. 
70 If tfene a baggers ahold My kyngdom thus reyf me. 
9869 Mias Bsooghtoh Hot Wisely %%% Awlky ill-conditioned 
sort of beggar. 

b. Used familiarly or playfully. (Cf. baggage, 
dog, rogue, etc.) 

m3 Marryat P. Simple xxxiii, Sir John left Sir W. 
Parker.. to watch the Spanish beggars. 1837 Huohu 
Tom Broson 1, You're uncommon good-hearted little beg- 
gars. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xvii. 967 The cheekiest young 
beggar 1 have the pleasure to know. 

a In cards, applied to the small cords 9 to 10. 

7 . Comb, (in which beggar approaches in use to 
an adj.) General relations : 


apposittve, os 


Begotten, not of bloods, nor of the will of-che flesh, nor ol the 
will of man, but of Goo. Here is a variety of begetting*. 

Bega'tting, ppl. a. [f. Bboet v . 4 -uro 2 .] 
Producing, creative ; chiefly in comb., as spring- 
begetting, life-begetting, etc. 

1397 Drayton Mortimer. 49 Like Promethlan life-beget- 
ting flame. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. il x. 196 Marriage 
is the life-long miracle, The self-begetting wonder. 

Begnble (be g&b'l), a. [f. Bio v. 4 -able.] 
Capable of being begged, or obtained by begging. 


Capable of being begged, or obtained by begging. 

0x680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 88 Things that are dis- 
posed of or not beggablc. 

Beggar (be’gai), sb. Forms : 3 beggare, 4-5 
beggore, 4-7 begger, 4- beggar. [See Beo v. 
The spelling in -ar has been occasional from 
14th c., but the usual form in 1 5-1 7th c^ as an 
ordinary agent-noun from Beo, was beggeri see 3]. 

1 . One who asks alms, especially habitually ; 
one who lives by so doing. 

0 xaag Ancr. R. x68 Hit ia beg ga res [v. r. heggilde] rihte 
uorte beren bagge on bac. 0 1300 A". Horn 1x33 pu wenest 
I beo a beggera. xj8a Wycuf Dent. xv. 4 Ncdi aud begger 


beggar-body , -boy, -brat, -girl, -maid, - man, -wife, 
- woman ; b. attrib. (of or befitting a beggar, 
beggarly), as beggar-fear, -pride, -short, -whine ; 


r -wise adv. ; 

racEB Li. Hat. 


; beggar-patched adi. 
t. II. xa6 Above the dlri 


1703 Tucker Lt. Hat. II. X96 Above tbe dirty "beggar 
boys m the street 0 x63a Drayton Whs. 1 . 344 ( Jod. Those 


Rich . //, l i. 189 Or with pale "bmxgar-feare impeach my 
bight 1869 E. Clayton Queens tfSoug II. 179 She heard 
a "beggar-girl sing beneath the window of her hotel. 1390 
Shawl Rom. 4 Jui. il u 14 When King Cophetua lou d 
the "begger Mala, xdog — Lear rv. i. 39 Is it a "Beggar- 
man Y Outm. Madman, and beggar too. x88a R. Stevenson 
in Lmgm. Mag. 1. 74 That wooden crowd of kingn and 
genies, sorcerers and "beggarmen. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtd 
S'urg. l iv. 15 A * Bcggar-patch’d coat of scverall sorts of 
old rags. 1704 Goldsm. Trav. 977 Here "beggar pride de- 
frauds her daily cheer. 163a Bromk Jov. Crew v. Wks. 


■ with pale "b 


frauds her daily cheer 
1873 III- 451 The Ge 
"Beggar-sport with us. 


eer. 163s Bromk Jou. Crew v. Wks. 
Gentleman . . that would have made 
us. x8ao Kkats Isabella xvii, Paled 


in and vineyarded from "beggar-spies. 1798 Scott Wild 
Huntsm. xxvii, To stop my sport Vain were thy cant and 
"beggar whine, rial J. Penkerion Hand/. Hon. iv. i. 
Wealth despise Which they that doat vpon. Hue "beggar- 
wise. XS90 Pauksr. 107/x "Beggar woman, belistresse. 1394 
1 st Pt. Contention ( 1 843) 53 One of them was stolne away by 
a "begger- woman. 1839 Tennyson Enid 1508 This silken 


Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvil 96a Beggers that were 
knowe openly for nedy poura beggers. c 1338 Starkey 
England \W 91 The multytude of Beggarys in ourcuntrey. 
x6xo Shakr. Temp, il il 3 a They wilT not giue a doit to 
relieue a lame Begger. x6xx Biblb Luke xvl 90 A cer- 
taine begger named Lazarus. w6n Ray Joum. Low 
C. 433 Near the door . . an incredible number of Beggers. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer il ill 187 Those who pursue the 
trade of a common beggar. 1857 Kingsley Muc. II. 396 
The beggars became a regular fourth-estate. 

b. Sturdy beggar : on able-bodied man begging 
without cause, and often with violence. 

c 1338 Starkey England 176 Thy* grate nombur of sturdy 
beggarys therby schold utturly be taken away. 1397 Act 
39 Elis. iv. 1 1 For the suppressing of rogues, vagabonds 
and sturdy beggers. 17XX Steele Sped . No. 48 P 5 The 
Heroes appear only like sturdy Beggars, i860 R. Vaughan 
Mystics ted. 9) 1. 143 There are some sturdy beggars who 
wander about the country availing themselves of the name 
of Beghard to lead an idle life. 

0. In many proverbial expressions. 
x«39 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (155a) 9 One begger byd- 
detn wo that another by the dora shuld go. Ibid. 39 A 
beggars scryp is neuer fylled. x«6a J. H bywood Prov. 4 
Eptgr. (1867) S3 Beggers should be no chooser*. Ibid. 38 
The begger maie syng before the theefe. Ibid. 171, 1 know 
him as well as the begger knowth his bag. 138s Rich 
Earrw. Mil. Prof., She aware by no beggers she would be 
so revenged. 1394 a nd Pt. Contention (1843) 139 Beggers 
mounted run their horse to death. 1613 Uncasing Mac hia - 
vit s Instr. Sonne 7 Proue the prouerbe often tolde, 4 A 
caralesse Courtier yong, a Begger olde.' 16x7 Mokyson 
I tin. 111. 11. I 6x Who know the way as well as a begger 
knowes his dish. 168a Bunyan Holy War a6o When Cer- 


berus and Mr. Profane met, they were presently as great 
as beggars. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo-Lat. 46 Sue 
a beggar and catch a louse. X706 Swift Polite Conv. i. (D.) 
Know him T Ay Madam, as well as a beggar- knows his 
dish. x8oo Corbett Pol. Reg. XV. xil sag Our own old 
raying : * Set a beggar on horse-back, ana he'll ride to the 

2 . transf. One in indigent circumstance*. 

X340 Ayenb. 36 Vor hire time-zettinge hi destine]* and 
make)* beggeres )>e kny^tes. 9333 Covkrdalb Ecclus. xxxvil 
30 Some man . . can geue . . prudent councell . . and con- 
tynueth a begger. c X330 Cheek Matt. v. 3 Happi be y« 
beggars in spnjt. 1996 Shakr. Merck. V. 111. 1 48 A begger 
that was vsd to come so smug vpon the Mart, xoax Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. il iil xv. (1651) 1*8 Origanu* assigns the same 
cause why Mercurialises are so poor, and most part beggers. 

+3. One who begs a favour ; one wno entreats, 
a suppliant Obs. (The regular mod. form of thia 
and 4 would be begger , as *a begger for mercy.') 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Potsis in. xxiv. (x8xs) 947 He had 
•pent much and was an ill beggar : the king aunswered. . 
If he be ashamed to begge, we are ashamed to giue. x6ox 
Shakr. Alts Well l iii. aa Wilt thou needes be a beggerY 
Clo. 1 doe beg your good will in this case. 

1 4 . One who begs the question. Obs . 

>979 Fuijcb Hoskins's Part ijo O shamelesse begger, 
that craueth no lease then the whole controuersie to be 
giuen him I a 1694 Tillotsoh (J.) These shameful beggara 
ofprinciples . . assume . . to be ms h of reason. 

5 . Applied to a mmMmm friar or to a Beghard. 

c sa84WYCLir De Ecc 4 SeL Wks. HI. 359 Newe sectis or 
ordns, bo^e possessioneria « beneris snulden ceese bi 


a "begger- woman. 1839 Tennyson Enid 1538 ' 1 'his silken 
rag, this "beggar-woman’s weed. 

8. Special combinations: t Beggars* bolts, 
stones; t beggor-brooh, a female beggar (see 
Bbaoh, a female hound) ; beggar a brown 
{col log.), Scotch snuff; f beggar'a-buah, a bush 
under which a beggar finds shelter (name of 4 a 
tree near Huntingdon, formerly a noted rendezvous 
for beggars * — Brewer), fig. beggary, ruin ; beg- 
gar's buttons, the heads of the bunlock ; t beg- 
gar- charge, allowance to a steward for the relief 
of beggars ; beggar 'a-haven, a beggar’s shell er, 
beggary ; boggars’-lioe, the plant called Clivers, 
also (in U. S.) applied to certain boraginaceous 
plants, whose prickly fruit or seeds Btick to the 
clothes ; + beggar-niggler, one who toys with a 
beggar-woman ; + beggar's plush ? cotton velvet, 
or ? corduroy ; t beggar staff, the staff of a beggar, 
fig. beggary ; beggar's tape ; beggar-tiok (in 
U. S.), a name for the plant Bideus frondosa ; 
t beggar’s velvet, see beggar's plush; also 
quot. ; beggar-weed (see quot.). 

1384 Hudson Judith in Sylvester’s Du Bartas (1608) 698 
A pack of country clowns . . that them to battail bownes 
With "beggers bolts and levers. 0 163a Bromk Jew. Crew 
in. Wks. 1873 III. 401 A brace of the handsomest "Beggar- 
braches that ever grac’d a Ditch or a Hedge-side. 1879 
Jamieson Sc. Diet.,* Beggars brawn., light brown snuff 
which is made of the stem of tobacco. 139a Greene Upst. 
Courtier ( 1871) 6 Walking home by "Beggars Bush fora pen- 
ance. 0 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. ( 1881 ' 75 Notwithstanding . . 
Industry . . he was forct to take a napp at "Beggars Bushe. 
1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 99 We are almost at "Beg- 
gars-bush, and we cannot tell how to help our selves. 0 163a 
Bromk Jew. Crew 11. Wks. 187? IIL 38a Here’s five and 
twenty pounds for this Quarters "Beggar-charge, xsja Dice 
Play (1850) 99 He must needs sink, and gather the wind 
into "beggars haven. 1880 New Virginians J. 133 Look 
at the weeds, .cockle-burrs, Spanish needles, "beggars'-lice. 
0x63a Bromk Jov. Crow 11. Wks. 1873 III. 309 Do we 
look like "heggar-uigglersY x688 Lotui. Gas. No. 9379/4 
A Person, .in a dark grey Cloth Coat.. Breeches of "Beg- 
gars Plush. Y 1306 Plumpton Corr. 199 We are brought to 
"begger staffs. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Beggarstqff, 
' They brought him to "beggarstaff/ 1796 Glassb Cookery 
xviiL a8p Tie it very tight with "beggar s tape. 1834 Thu- 
beau Walden , Ess. stoa It was over-run with Roman worm- 
wood and "beggar-ticks, which last stuck to my clothes. 
17s x Land. GojTSo. 4888/3 A green "Beggars Velvet Frock 
with Metal Buttons. 1847 H alliwbll, * Beggar's velvet, the 
light particles of down shaken from a feather-bed, and left 
by a sluttish housemaid to collect under it. 1876 Britten 
Plant-n. 1. 33 * Beggar-weed, a name applied to several 
plants by farmers, either because they denote poverty of 


Crist is lawa. cufiaRom. Ross 7*58^ But beggera [Fr. Beguint] 
with these bodes wide. With sleight and pale faces leoe. 

6 . As a term of contempt: a. -Mean or low 
fellow. 

0||bo Cursor M. s 366a ' Herd yee his harden,' coth K 


•oil, or because they are such noxious weeds is to beggar 
the land. 1884 Times 15 Apr. 8 The '"beggar weed 
(unknown In England) . . stands 6 feet high aU over the 
fields. 

B«ggar (be’gai), v. \ 6-7 begger. [f. prec. sb.] 
1 . tram . To moke a beggar of, exhaust the means 
of, reduce to beggary ; to impoverish. 

sge8 Roy Sat. 84sOure master shalbe be g gared Of all his 
rycne possession, sgpe Grbkmr Upst. Courtier in Hart. 
Miss. (Malh.) II. 039 These lawiers. . beggaring their clients 
• . purchase to themaeluee whole lordshlpe. sfp4 Shake 
Rich . Ill, l Iv. X45 [Conscience] beggare any man that 
keepeo it. rip Fuller Pisgah tv. i. « Excess will begger 
wealth H-self. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 95 p 8 He would 
beggar him by the exorbitant Bills which came from Ox- 
font rifck Bright Distrib. Lemd, Sp. (1876) 453 The Corn- 
law .. beggared hundreds and t h ousa nd s of the people. 
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i&4< Fullbb //*{r 4 /V»tf 5/. il hr. 6 i Beggering the 
Opponent to maintain men a fruitfall generation of ab- 
surdities. rtfp Plot Stafford*/. (t686> 15a It aometimes 
baggers tt [the ground] for ever alter. «y|g B omioaa. Par* 
tut ig(T.) To beggar them out of their sturdiness. 

8 . To exhaust the resources of, go beyond, outdo ; 
as in To beggar description, compare , etc. 

«W Shako. Ant. q Cl il il 003 For her owne person It 
beggerd all ducription. 1789 Mas. Pioxzi Jour*. France 
I. % A place which beggars all description, igtg Scribe 


bkmmmia is Hunger's a sauce, sir, that beggars compare, 
stag Cobbett Rur. Rides too It beggars one's feelings to 
attempt to find words whereby to express them. 

3. Comb. Beggar -my -neighbour : a simple 


>777 Bmand Pep. Ant if. (1849) II. 396 Birkis . a childish 
game at cards: in England, .called Beggar-my-neighbour. 
sflfg Southey Doctor cxIiL iD.) I cannot call to mind any- 
thing which is estimated so much below its deserts as the 
game of Beggar-my-neighbour. 1874 Helm Sec. Preu. 
xxiv. 353, I believe he would throw some spirit and some 
hgpe into * Beggar my Neighbour.' 
seggudom (be'gajdsm). [see -DOM.] The 
beggars profession ; the mendicant fraternity. 


exchequer. 


dose corporation. 

Bsggartd (begaid), ppl. a . [f. Bbooab v. + 
-■Di.j Reduced to destitution ; impoverished. 

1390 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 43 Bigge Mars seemes banqu'- 
rout in their beggerM Hoa&L i^sKurkk Ft. Rev. Wk. V. 
88 The discredited paper securities of impoverished fraud, 
and beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the support 
of an empire. 1837 Buckle Civilit. 1 . xL 633 A rapacious 
government, and a beggared exchequer. 


fig. c 1600 Shaks. Sent*. Ixvii, Beggerd of blood to blush 
through liuely vaines. 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 495 Their 
beggar'd blaze wants lustre for my lay. 

Be'ggarer. [f. as prec. + -ebI.] One who 
beggars or impoverishes. 

1630 Bratiiwait Eng. GentL (1641) 161 Enrichers of their 
retinue, but beggerers of their posterity, a 1640 Day Part. 
Bee* x. 65 The poore fryes beggerer and rich Bees betrayer. 

Be'gg&resa. nonce -tod. A female beggar. 

1863 Miss Power Arab. Days 4 N. 19 The blind beggars 
and beggaresses, who kiss the hem of your garment. 

Beggarhood (be-gaihud). [f. Bbooab sb. + 
-hood.J The condition of a beggar; cotter. 
people in this condition. 

1843 Thackeray Irish Sk. Bk. Wk*. 1879 XVIII. 50 
Benedictions delivered gratis from the beggarhood of tne 
city. 1883 Sunday Mag. Aug. 487/a A happy combination 
of the gentility ana beggarhood of Seville. 

Be*ggaring« vbl. sb. [f. Bbooab v. + -irgL] 

Reduction to beggary. (Now gerundial.) 

a 1536 Tindalb Whs. 375 (R.) Vnto the vtter beggering of 
our selucs. 1609 Man tn Moons (1849) 8 His childrens beg- 
gering, if he be a father. 1674 Brbvint Saul at Endor 935 
For fear of beggering themselves. 

Be'ggaxing, ///. a. [f. Bbooab v. -f-ing*.] 
That beggars or brings to beggary, ruinous. 

1883 Edinb. Rev. Oct. 308 A hundred ducats raised.. at 
beggaring interest. 

t Bcggarull, a. Obs. -Beggarly. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/2 Beggerishe, blistreux. 

Be'ggariflm. [f. as prec. + -ism.] Practice 
characteristic of a beggar ; professional beggary ; 
bcggarliness ; extreme poverty. 

tmjk R. James Iter Lane. (1845) lntrod. 85 He must leave 
his humility and the beggarism of a set speech. s8s8 Lykll 
Life , etc. I. iv. 106 A man who rose . . from beggarism to 
enormous affluence. 1889 Times 4 Feb. 3/4 A good many 
instances of this sturdy beggarism. 


BPisc. n. she. 197 A very poor and beggarly evasion. 187* 
Emerson Sec. qSoiit. viu. 170 Lapsing into a beggarly habit. 
4 . Comb., as beggarly-looking. 

.1818 Scott Red Ray xxxi, A forked, uncased, bald-pated, 
beggarly-looking scare-crow. 

Bf ggtrly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly *.] After 
the manner of a beggar or of one who begs ; A. 
indigently, meanly ; b. suppliantly, entreatinply. 

r 1400 Rem. Rote 993 And both bihynde & eke buorne 
Clouted was she beggarly, 1991 Robinson tr. Mere's 
Utopia (1869) 67 The resydewe lyve myserablye, wretched- 
lye, and beggexiyc. 1833 Donne Poems (1630) iss But he 
is wont, who (beggeriy) doth chaw Others wits fruits. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems I. 58 Eve, who beggarly entreat* 
your love. 

t Be*gg*rtr. Sc. Obs. [f. Bbooab, after 
poverty, etc.]* B eggary. 

csm Dunbar Discretioun iv, To serve end leif in beg- 
gartie. rigs Lvniissay Pedder Cqffeis 3 Knavis . . That 
wait of noent but beggartie. 

Beggary (be-gori). Forms : 4 beggar!, beg- 
ry(e, 4-0 beggerye, 4-7 -erie, 6 -aria, 6-7 -ary, 
6- baggary. [f. Bbooab + - y s.] 

1. The state or condition of a beggar ; extreme 
poverty. Also fig. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vil 88 The boke banneth begaarie 
[ v.r. beggerie, beggerye]. igfii Marbeck Bk. if Motes 
7 Adulterte bnngeth a man to . . beggerie, and vtter de- 
struction. s6si Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 10 One that promiat 
nought But beggery, and poore lookes. 1881 Baxter A/e/. 
Noncenf. Min. 58 (They] drank themselves into beggery. 
17x4 Swift Dra/ier's Lett. Wk*. 1733 V. 11. 58 This coin 
. . will reduce the kingdom to beggary. 1841 Borrow Zin- 
cali I. 949 Passing their days in beggary and nakedness. 

1 2 . The aciion or habit of begging ; the beg- 
gar's trade, mendicancy. Obs. 

xfioS Drkker Belman J*ond. Wlu. 1885 III. 88 An Oration 
in praise of Beggerie, and of those that professe the Trade. 

M r. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. x. 139 We must be care- 
t our charity do not minister to idlenesse and the 
love of beggery. 1690 B. Disceltim . 19 Witness* the dayly 
Beggaries, and nightly Robberies throughout the Land. 
1784 Burn Poor Laws 176 Beggary is become an art or mys- 
tery, to which children are brought up from their cradles. 
o. cotter. The profession or class of beggars ; 
a place where beggars live. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xvm. 147 Not presume to be Lord 
of the guests or of the beggary. 18 16 J. Wilson City of Plague 
1. L 195 Scoffing thus At the white head of hunger d beggary? 


Melville Whale xix. 104 The beggar-like stranger. 

BeggffirlineM (begailines). [f. Beggarly + 
-NKflB.j Beggarly quality or condition. 

194a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 07 b, His slouenrie and beg- 
% d liuyng. 1690 T, Goodwin Whs. (1869) IV. 997 

lines* of these rudiments. 1804 Southey in Ann. 
Rev. II. 67 Poverty of imagination .. beggarliness of lan- 
guage. s8x6 J. Scott Vis. Pari* 148 An apparent beggar li- 
neal as to real comforts. 

Beggarly (be'gwll), a.\ also 6 bedgarly, 
6-7 beggarly. [L Beggar + -ly L] 

1. In the condition of a beggar, indigent; be- 
eggar, mean, poverty-stricken. 

Ex/. Dan. vii. (FL) Poore beggeriy fryers. 1998 
s. Shr. iv. i. 140 The rest were ragged, old, and 


beggeriy. 1704 Pops Lett. <17361 V. e No beggar is so poor 
butne can keep a cur. and no author b so beggarly but he 
can keep a critic. 1I48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 330 As 
children multiplied . . the h ousehol d . . became more and 

2. fig. intellectually poor, destitnte of meaning or 
intrinsic value. 

19x8 Timdalk Gal Iv. 9 Weak* and bedgnriy fsfisi beg- 
geriy] cerimonea. a 1674 Clakkmdoh Hist. Red. III. xv. 491 
Weak and beggarly Arguments. 1883 Edits. DaitaRev. 6 
June tJt That anoat crude and beggarly conception of reform. 

3. Displaying the spirit of a beggar; mean, 
toidid, 

1977 Northbrookk Dicing (1843) 140 The beggeriy and 
■reedy desire, sgio Sidney Arcadia m. 319 Thou art the 
bemerliest dastardly villain. sSeo Shaks. A. Y. L. il v. 
■9 He renders me the beggeriy thankee 1840 Bf. Hall 


herfce wyt in fbrthe, b lytyll worth as to perfecdonne. tfioo 
Return fr. Famous. iv. il \ Arh.) 55 There b a statute come 
outagainst begging, «ys$tr. Dupin'* Reel Hist. s8M C. 11 . 
iv. jrviii. 167 Those pressing and indecent Beggings of 
Alma. 1837 Hark Guesses 1x8591 15s To no kind orbeg- 
ging are people ro averse, as to begging pardon; that is 
when there b any serious ground for doing sa 
2 . To go (or have oeen) a begging : ft. to go 
about begging. (Cf. Begged.) 

iSSS Covkrdalk Frov. xx. 4 Therfore dial he go abeg- 
ginge and haue nothinge. 1841 Milton Ch. DiscjP. Wk*. 
1738 I. 17 Where they have been a begging for IL t8eg 
Pro. Jonathan 111 . 991 , 1 dared not go a-begging of those 
that knew me. 

b. fig. (said of situations, offices, In need of 
men to fill them ; things offered for sale and find- 
ing no purchaser ; and the like.) 

sign n. Smith Whs. 1867 11 . 218 Sin might go a-beg- 
ging tor want of service. 1997 Howron Serm. 94 Dec. 34 
Benefices went a begging a* Ministers doe nowe. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens L 111. L 117 Land almost went a-beg- 


Dixon Two Queens T. 111. L 117 Land almost went a-bcg< 
ging. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay viii. 160 I'll not believe 
a good horse goes begging in the Coverly country. 


1. L 195 Scoffing thus At the white head ofhungerd beggary? 
a 1834 Lamb Sir J. Dunstan Misc. Wks. <1871) 391 A burial 
alive in the fetid beggaries of Bethnal. 

1 4. Bcggarliness ; contemptible meanness. Obs. 

sfiss Shake. Cymb. l vi. 117 Not I.. pronounce The Beg- 
gery of his change, ifieo Ford Lever's Mel. l iL (xBii) 13a 
So do thy knavery and desperate beggary. 

1 5- Beggarly stuff, rubbish ; * beggarly ele- 
ments.* Oos. 

1938 Balk Thrt Lowes 1674 Of yow God doth axe no 
soch vayne beggerye. 1353-87 Foxa A. 4 M. 111 . 319 Your 
Ceremonies in the Church be beggary and poyson. 1841 
Milton Ch. Discip. Wks. 1738 I. illie Jewish beggary of 
old cast Rudiments. >844 J. Fary God s Severity (1645) 9 
The briars and beggery that growes about it. 

1 6. Begging of the question. Obs. 

a 1803 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 448 
Where . . you conclude autnoritie to forgiua temporal! 
punishment, your beggary is too shamelesse. 
t B8gguy, a. Obs. [f. Beggar ;A + -y1.] 
Beggarly, poor ; mean, contemptible. 

184a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 1 18 a, Suche beggery wretches 
as had nothyng to lease. Ibid. a66 b, He pnsseti by a beg- 
gerie title toune. 1944 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 83 A Bookie 
• .wherin he., settee out much rifraffe. .baggage and beggery 
ware. 1841 J. Johnson Acad. Love 84 [They] blow a beggery 
echo into the care* of their auditors. 

B«fg«d (begdl, ppl. a. [f. Beg v. + -*»>.] 

L Obtained or inatained by begginc. 

*970-87 Hounbhed Scot. Chrots. (1806) if. xsx To lead a 
bare ana begged life. 184s Smectvmnuus Vind. Anew. 30 
What the Bishop of Salisbury saith in his begged suffrage. 
2 . Begged fool, see Beu v. 5. 


1893 wf Robertson Phraseol. den. 6at Beg'd fools, in- 
signuer stulti , qui gemma* vitro, aurum plumbo permu- 
tarent. 

tBrggid, -8tL Obs. [Onlv in phrase a- 
beggtd, -elk ; f. Beg v. Prof. Skeat takes the 
original form as beggeth, formed in imitation of 
4 a nunteth* (used by Robt. Glouc. in ' to wende 
an honteth'), from OE. hunlatS sb. * hunting,’ the 
ending -elk being extended in ME. to other verbs, 
and confused in form with the pa. pple. See other 
instances in Skeat'i ed. of Chaucers Man of Law's 
T. 146-] In phrase Togoa-begged; to go a begging. 


a-begged [v. r. abegged, a-beggyd, abeggep, beggen). 

f BrggUd. Obs. rare—*, [f. begg-en to Big 4- 
•ild, termination forming female names ; cf. cheap- 
ild female bargainer, fostrild foster-mother ; also 
begenild.) ? A female beggar. 

• IMS Aner. R. 168 Hit is beggilde [* \r. bsggans] rihts 
tunrta n arsn bame on bac. 

Btfging (begin), vbl. sb. [f. Beg v. + -ikg 1 .] 
1 . Tne action or habit of asking earnestly ; spec- 


3. Begging of the question : a taking lor granted 
of the thing to be proved. 

1879 Fvlkk Heshittr Part. 153 Ala*, this Is such a poore 
begginge of that in question. 1844 J assor Angel of Ephesus 
19 An usuall fallacie. a shameful! begging of the questicsL 
1897 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4 Bhs. Liv. 87 Reasonings of 
this description, .are but so many beggings of the question. 

4. Attrib. and comb., as begging box, -expedi- 
tion, -Utter, - Utter-writer ; begging Thursday, 
? Maundy Thursday ; begglng-wlae adv., by way 
of begging, in begging fashion. 

1948 Plumpton Corr. 930 Tomorrow begging Thursday, 
1 must of force ride to Tankerslay. 1848 Rutherford 
Try al Faith (1845) 87 All that faith hath, is by way of re- 
ceiving end begging-wise. s8g> C. Cartwright Cert. 
Retig. il 3 The Author, .rid upon a long stick, or in beg- 
ging shooes, as he did when he was a Friar. 1818 Scdtt 
7 ft. Mtdl. Ii, They, .entered the Krames, and passed tlte 
begging-box. 1887 Times 7 Oct., The Begging I-etter 
Writer has talents which it ie impossible not to admire. 
1888 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876; 11 . App. 345 This was not 
the last begging expedition of Gervlnus to our shore. 1B71 
Rusk in Fort Clav. 1 . 1 4 My desk is full of begging letters. 

Begging (bc-girj), ppl. a. [f. Beg v. + -inq*. ] 
That begs, mendicant ; spec, tn Begging friar. 

1983 Exec, for Treason 1 1675) 3a Forced to go upend down 
in the streets . . like a begging Fiyer. sags Sfenbbr M. 
Hubberd 108 A duile begging sect, tveg Pope Odyss. xvii. 
657 With the begging kind Shame suits but ill. 1786 En- 
tice London IV. 80 An order of begging friars. 
Beggingly (be giijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT *.] 
In the manner of one who begs. 

1998 Florio. I m/lor arc. .to crave beggingly. 1804 Mias 
Mitpohd Village Ser. 1. (1863* 31 Even my bonnet— how 
beggingly she looks st that. aS|g7 Dickens in Forster Lift 
319, 1 don't mean to do It beggingly. 
tBrgjrIngnMa. Obs. JTf. as prec. 4 -kerb.] 
The condition of a beggar, indigence, beggary. 

1381 Wycuf Prov. xxiv. 34 Beggingnesse [1388 beggerie] 
as a man armyd. *1984 — SeTwls. (18711 111 . 37J Gif 
not to me beggyng or beggyngneeae. 

Blghard (be-gfijd). [ad. med.L. beghardus , 
begardus, beggar dus,begtkardus, begikardus ( see Du 
Cange) ; cfF. biguard OF. blgard, -art, Flemish 
beggaert, MHG. beghart, begshard, either directly 
from the same word as Beouiri (i.e. the surname 
Blgue\ or at a later date from blguine itself, with 
the masc. ending -ard, -hard, here pejorative ; see 
-abi>. OF. had also a masc. bl^uin. in which 
the pejorative sense was absent ; and a fem. bigarde 
formed on blgard, with its reproachful force. 

This word has been the subject of much etymological 
conjecture. An extraordinary error, which appears even 
in Lirtrd, refers it to an alleged Flemish beggsn 'to beg,' 
which never existed. (On the contrary, OF. begard maybe 
the source of the English beggar and beg \ see these words.) 
It has been by some referred directly to the adj. bigue 
* stammering* as if it meant originally * stammerer,' and ha* 
been ' derived ' In various other ways. But it* origination 
in the name of Lambert Bigue is 'now established beyond 
all dispute* (Prof. Coatyn)]. 

A name given to the members of certain lay 
brotherhoods which arose in the Low Countries 
early in the 13th c., subsequent to, and in imita- 
tion of, the female Beguikeb. 4 They took no 
vow, and were allowed to leave the company when 
they liked.' The name is said soon to nave been 
adopted by many who were simply idle mendi- 
cants : see Beggar. From the 14th c. they were 
denounced bv Popes and Councils, and persecuted 
by the Inquisition. In the 17th c. such of them 
as still survived were absorbed in the Tertiarii 
of the Franciscans. (The name was sometimes 
thrown abusively at other ‘heretics,' as the Albi- 
senses and Walacnses.) 

tSgSH. Moss Enthus. Triumph, is That religious aect of 
thm Beguaodi. 1784 Maclainx MoshemleEccL HteHiBee) L 


'*£ceLHlet.( 18441 L 


of asking alms. 

tiallo Wvcuv Whs. (1880) is® Summs by byggfaf and 
some by rifts, c 141c Love Bonavmt. Mirr. xu. (Gibbs 
M&) f» For baggyqgc wytoute forth*, beta h«ri bu a aaks 


333/9 note. The denominations Beghaidtand Bcguincswere 
given to above thirty sects or orders, which differed widelf 
from each other in their opinions, their discipline, and man- 
ner of living. ss8e Priestley Corrupt. Chr. Lay The 
early reformers from popery not the name of Begnarda. 

S South by Sir T. More IL gag Both Beghards and 
inea, throughout Germany, very generally became 
irana. s88§ J. Ludlow in Gd. Words July 497/s So 



J» BOHOOTr 

•Miplcta «m tha chang« that the jrary aiM «T Mghard 
. .Mu^viag in oar A^gisr, has come io assignats clamorous 
pauperism* 

t Sh-ffko it, v. Obs. [t Bb- 5, 6 + Guam s 6 . 
Cf. besplril. 1 tram. 1. To make a ghost of ; to 
teach ( one > now to play the ghost. 3. To endow 
with a spirit or soul, lienee f Boghoated pfl. a. 

x6ao Rowonds Nt. Raven 99 Let me alone . . I will be- 
ghoki him. 1694 N. Fa UK ax Ruth 4 Setv 189 That the 
name body . . the same Men with body beghosted, lines. 

Be-gi'ft, v. [f. Bk- 6 -f Girt sb. 1 trans. + 1. 
To entrust* Oi/s. 2. To present with gifts. 

it 1400 Oc tout oh 675 Theft, where haste them my oxen 
done, That y the be^ytset flip In HaiL E. P. P. IV. 
196 The friends* that ware together met, Be-gyfted them 
richt-ly. itjy Carlyle Fr. Rev , , (1857) II. 11. v. x. 81 They 
are harangued, bedlnnercd, begifted, the very Court . . con- 
trihuting somethirig. 

Bagild (bfgild), v. ; also 7 begoild. [f. Bi- 
+ Gjbo.] tram. To cover with, or as with, 
gold, 

1800 Faibkax Tasso xrn xr. 318 Begilding (with the 
radiant beames she throw) Hie holme. 1690 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Whs. 11. 47/1 To waste as much* to polish and 
be-guild As would n charitable Aimes* house build. 1848 
Earl Wutmorld. Oita Sacra (1879) 98 We may with Elo- 
quence Beguild our Speech. 

Hence Bogildod, Begiit ppl. a. 

>888 Carsw 7 ms* <x88c) 80 Her baguiUdM lockee..he- 
tainted red. Ae gold growet ruddie. sifw B. Jonoom 
Underwoods (L.) Begili white sleeves. x8)t Ca rlvlk Sari. 
Frs. 1. iv. Any Drawing room, .were it never so begiit. 
BagUe, obs. form of Beguile. 

Begin (bfgin), vA Pa. t. began (b/gsen\ 
Pa. pple. begun (brgtrn). Forms : 1 bi-, begin* 
nan, a- 4 blginnen, 3-4 blginne, 3-7 beginne, 

3- begin. (Also 3 blgunen, 4 bigine, -gyn(o, 
bygyn(ne, 4-6 begyn(ne.) Pa. /. sing. 1- be- 
gan. 1-5 blgan. (Also a-t bigon, 3-5 bygan, 4 
bigano, 4-5 bygon(ne, 4-0 begann(e, begon(ne, 
6-9 begun.) //sir. 1 bi-, begtumon, j-4 -gun- 
nan, 3-4 bignntne, 4-6 begunne, 4-9 began ; 

4- 5 bi-, begann(e, 4- began. (Also 3-4 by- 
gnn(ne, -gonne, 6 -gane.) Sc. 4-7 begouth, 6 
-gould, -guld, 6-8 -goud, 7-9 -gude. Pa. ppl t. 
1-4 bi-, begnnnen, 3-5 bigun(ne, 4-7 be- 
gunne, 4- begun. (Aleo 4-5 bygun(ne, begon- 
men, bygonne, 4-6 begonne, beguxmyn, 6-7 
begon, 7 begone, 7- occ. began.) 

[Of common WGer. or tOTeut. formation : OE. 
K-, be-ginnan is identical with OS. and OHG. 
bi-ginman, MHG., mod.G., Du. be-ginnen, MDu. 
beghinnen ; f. bi-, B«- about + +ginnan , an original 
Teutonic vb., of which however only compounds 
have come down to us, including (beside the pre- 
ceding) Goth, du-ginnan to begin, OE. pn-ginnan, 
a-ginnan, to begin, OHG. in-ginnan. MHG. en- 
gmnen. The latter (OHG. and MHG.) had the 
senses 4 to cut open, open up, begin, undertake ’ ; 
hence it is inferred that the root sense of *g innan 
was * to open, open up,* and that it was cogn. w. 
O S.gina, OE. ginan ‘ to pipe, yawn,* from a stem 
m gi-, appearing also in OSlav. su-0ft, L. hi-are 1 to 
gape, open* Aryan *ghi-. * Gi-nn-an might ori- 
ginally he a form of the nu- class, in which, as in ri- 
nn-an, skt-n-an, and other verbs, the formative of 
the pesent was carried over into the other tenses' 
(Sievers). The transition of sense from * open 
up ' to 4 begin,' is a frequent one : cf. F. entamer , 
Eng. Attami ; also Ger. er&ffncn and Eng. ‘open ’ a 
speech, 1 open * fixe, 4 open up* negotiations ; also 
the parallel use of 4 close, does up, conclude, shut 
up,* in sense of 4 to end.' Beginnan was very rare 
in OE., where the ordinary word was pnginnan : 
see Oxoix, Agin, and the aphetic Gin, Gan. 
As m other verbs having grammatical vowel 
change in the pa. t., there was an early tendency 
to level the forms of the 1-3 sing, began, and of the 
3 sing, begunne, pi. begnnnen, which has resulted 
in the establishment of began as the standard 
form; but an alternative from the old plural begun 
has also come down to the present day. The rare 
pa. pple. began shows form-levelling In another 
direction. The Sc. forms begouth, begoud, seem due 
to some form-association with couth , could, prob- 
ably through the aphetic form gun, which became 
in Sc. can, and was thus identical in form with 
can 4 to be able.*] 

L intr . To open operations upon or in reference 
to (any action), to set oneself effectively to do 
(something), to be at the point of first contact 
with ; to enter upon, take the fust step, do the 
first or starting part ; to oommence, to start An 
abstract notion, which is reached in various lan- 
guages through the concrete notions of openings 
broaching (F. entamer), going into or entering 
upon (L. inire), rousing oneself to, attacking (U 
eubriri ), setting oneself to (F. se mettre ), sensing 


JW 

Md of, or taking, in hand (G* anfangtn\ rousing 
oneself from inaction into activity {start). 

a. with dative inf. with to {formerly often for 
to ; occasionally with the inf. without id). 

t moo /Elfric Gen. ix. 90 Nos ha began to wirceatot foot 
ftutd. cuts Lamb. Ham . 77 Nu bigoa pool to yspou. 

Gen. 4 f Rx, 188 ©an fiat he slogan bi-gan. a vgm 
Carter At. 3565 His heued biginec for to scale. Ibid. 994a 
Fol yem on godd bi-gun fr*. r. begunne) bai cad c *374 
Chaucer Boeth. it. ill 37 pbu bygunne raker to ben leaf 
and deere pan tono ben a neyibour. *379 Barbour Bruce 
Ik. 18 J Ihair herds atl begouth to fale. ruao Avow. Arth. 
axx, The daybe-ganne to daw. s gaS PiJgr. Per/. (W. do 
W. i$3i> 1 b, Therupon 1 begon. .to wryte in latyn. a sgys 
Knox Hist. Rpf. Win, 1B46I. 389 Thay begouUi to requyre 
that Messe sould be sett up asane. sgSi Savilk TaciM 
Hist. 1 18991 198 The Iroopes of the horaemen beganne for 
to flee. i 8 ix Bible Gen . iv. 96 Then began men to call 
vpon the Name of the Lord. 1848 Row Hist. Kirk /184a) 
94$ Many. . ill-principled ministers begouth to acknowledge 
them. 1847 w. Browne Po/exasuter 1. x8j The faire Oar- 
deoerexRe then began speaker X703 Smeaton Bdvsleae L. 
8 193 The storm, .begun at the south-east 0x813 A Wilson 
Hegmemaa Wks. 993 Auld Saunders begoad lor to whde. 
x8xo Byron Juan it. ctxvii, He began To hear aew words, 
and to repeat them. xSsx T. H 7 Scott in Parr's Whs. 
(t8a8) VII. 949 They have already began to export fine 
wool. «8a8 J. Wilson Sect. Ambr. Wka. 1855 L >38 Day- 
life begude to roar again, stye H. Macmillan Bibie Teach. 
x. 90S We began to die the moment we began to live. 

H When the following verb is transitive, e. g. 
4 they have begun to cleanse it,* the passive has 
been variously 4 it has been beguu-to-cleanae,* * it 
has been begun to be cleansed? 4 it has begun to 
be cleansed r ; the last is the form now used. 

c iboo Trim. Coll. Horn, oofe-is of sinne elensod ofier bi- 
ganne to clenaende. c X400 Maunokv. v. 40 When the gri't 
1 our of Babel was begonnen to be made. 0 xfigy Sir J. 
Ralkour Ann. Scott. (i8aO II. 79 Wedinsday, UM x8 of 
N ou ember, a hlasinge star Begude to be seine in the souths. 

b. absol. To start or take the fixst step in any 
matter in question, or in action generally. 

cxwoo Trite. Call Horn. 85 Du bigunne be tore benne pu 
ende. c xale Wyclip Wkt. (1880) 78 Chari te uchuld bigyne 
at hemaeli. 1498 MS. in Dom.Arckit. HI. 41 The kyngs 
bad hem begynne apon Goddes bliming. 153s Stkwart 
Cron. Scot. 111. 314 With all grit anger that cyme an tha 
culd, Tha left the mater war than tha beguld. tagx Shaks. 
Ttoo Gent. 11. iv. 39, I know it wel sir, you alwaies end ere 
you begin. 961s Dekkbr If not good Wks. 1873 L. 976 Well 
to begin, and not to end ao were base. 0x780 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. Ixxx. 139, I do not know how to begin. 

o. spec. To begin a speech, to start speaking, 
to speak. 

1963 Mirr. Mag. Induct xix, My spirits retumd, and 
then! thus begonne : . . 1887 Milton /. L. 1. 83 To whom 
th’ Arch-Enemy . . Breaking the horrid silence, thn* began : . . 
xyag Pont Otfytt. iv. 8e Soft-whispering thus to Nestor's 
son . . young Ithacus begun : . . 

d. Const. To begi n at (formerly from) : to start 
from a point. To begin with (formerly at, from, 
by) 1 to start with an action or thing affected ; to 
begin by doing something. To begin with, (t withal 
obs.), advb. pnr. : At the outset, as the first thing 
to be considered. 

CTpi&E.E. A Hit. P. A. 546 Bygyn at be lasts bat standee 
lowe, Tyl to b« fynte bat pm at-teny. c xgBo Wyclik Tret 
Tract. 94 Bigynne we at the freris. the whiche he brotQte 
mste time, xpfe — Luke xxiiL 5 Bigynnyim fro Galilee til 
hidur [Tindale, at Galile even to mis puce; Rkamieh, 
from Galilee eucn hither; x6ix from Galilee to this place), 
xnx Tindale Expos. 4 Notes (1849) eao And. to begin 
withal, they said Comfit ear. 1538 R. Beerley in Four C. 
Eng. Lott. 35 Some cum to mattens, begenynge at the 
myaes. and sume when yt ys allmost done, igfia Foxs 
A. 4 At. f. 452/a First, beginning with that godly man .. 
the Author of the Book, a 1363 Bale K. Johan (1837) 47 
Fyrst to begyne with, we shall interdyte the fond, list BtOLE 
Matt. xx. 8 Beginning from the last vnto the first (Wyclik, 
to; Genr ' * ^ 

Arrows i 


to; Geneva, at the taste til [to] the firstej. x6xx Cfovox Gods 
Arrows ilL | a. 189, I will begin with the Assaulter, who 
is. .said to be Aualek. 1807 Dbyden Alexander's Fernet 
ii. The song began from Jove, tng Chestmk. Lett. I. 
xxxix. tax The Spanfcrds began tneir conquests ..by the 
islands ol St. Domingo and Cuba. 1774 — Ibid. 1, I an 
told, Sir, you are preparing to travel, and that you begin 
by Holland. 18x9 Bybon Juan 1. vii. My way is to begin 
with the beginning. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Present £94 The 
noble Priest was always a noble Aristas, to begin with. 
s86o Mill Repr. Govt. 978 It is obvious, to begin with, that 
all buAineas purely local . . should dfcvolve upon the local 
authorities. 

2. trans. (in same sense) with a vbl. sb ., or other 
nonn expressing action ; also ellipt. with any sb. 
treated as a piece of work, as to begin ( writing ) 
a letter , to begin {reading) a book. 

rii9t Lamb. Horn. 03 pet we ore wee btsannen on-)en 
godes Twillaa. a tjeo Cursor At. 986 Now bk prokmge wil 
we blin. In crist earn our bok begin. 1307 Elegy Ease. /, 
viii, Bunge to ende that thou hast by-gonne. 1433 Cajctom 
G.deta Tour E yj b, He began we r re to his neyghboars 
and to his Barona. xgig Douglas Mnois v. fl. 36 This 
sacrifice quhDk I beeunnyn half. *899 Bentley PhaL ii. 6a 
They began their Reigns at the same time. tTaa La n d. 
Gas. No. 6051/1 His Royal Highness began the Ball with 
tha Pliocene, ini Chatham Ljkt.JSephew ii. 6, X rejoice 
to hear you have begun flomeril lUad. 1839 Cbabbe Par. 
Reg. l 976 With evuromen, we that year begin. 

D. intr. To begin on or upon : To set to work 
upon, begin to d*8l with. 

s8o8 Southey Life(\ly>) III. 163 , 1 will not begin upon h 
till I come to a stop fe Kehama. 

9 . tram. To start (anything) on its career, to 


IQBCfrIBHJHGh: 

give origin to, bring into existence, create; tor be 
the first to do or practise. Of works, pntetioss, 
or insritutions, lasting through time. 

c tin Lamb. Mom. 99 AH* b* aoafto pe he bi-gon. cease 
Gen. 4 Bst. 447 ©to 1-ameeh was be firme man Be bigamte 
first bigan. ^igffg Cnavocb L. G. W. xooy Dido .. This 
noble toun of Cartage hath bygonne. x^hPoke Wind s or 


For. 61 Proud Niouod first the savage _ . ,, 

Geote Greece l xvUL II. >4 Archetaas, .alleged to have first 
begun the dynasty of the lemeaid Kings. 

4 . intr. To enter upon its career, come into 
existence, take ita rise, originate ; to arise, start. 

a. in reference to time. 

cxa§» Gen. 4 Ex. 936 Here first name fior blgan. 0 xjat 
Cursor M. 534a par Ifys adam, b« formant man, And eue of 
quam we all bigaan. 1393 Gowxb Coup. 1 . 96 And than a 
■ewe [world] ahal beginne. sasj Moaa Rich. lit. X841) 
939 If the world would have begunne ea I would have 
wished* iflgfi Sylvestes Dn Martas 1. L (1641' 9/1 Eternally 
before thMWorid began, sfiee Fulmcee is/ Pi. ParaU, 
efi Atl perfection, goodnm, end iustice beginneth at him. 
s8ix Bible Hum. mi 46 There is wrath gone out from the 
Lord ; the plague is begun. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Rasp. 
fed. 9) Sup. 405 The greatness of the Prussian monarchy 
begins with Frederick II. 1883 H. Dbunmond Hat. Lena 
inS/ir. W. 388 All Kfe begins at the Amoeboid stage. 

b. of order in a list or series, place in a book, etc. 

0 stag St. Marker, x Her heginneo be liflade and te pas- 

sum or Mints Margarets. xjSa Wyclip Matt, ad fin., Here 
endith the gospel of Mathcu and bigynneth the prolog of 
Mark, qfe Caxton Chou. Gi. 3 Here begynnen the chapy- 
tres and tytles of this book folowing. Mod. A new story 
begins in the present number. The paragraph begins about 
the middle of the page. 

0. in reference to space. 

0XJO0 Cursor M. 1035 pis flummea four Wt par biginaea. 
thorn out nil oper centres rinnes. 19x7 Torkihgton Pit* 
/riwanr (1884) 93 At this Jaffe begynnjth the holy londe. 
Mod The pine-forests begin at an elevation of two thou- 
sand feet. 

5 . Phrases. + To begin the board, dais, etc. : to 
sit at the head of the table, t To begin a toast : 
to oropose a toast, f To begin to a person : to 
pledge, toast that person. To begin the world : 
to start in life. To begin upon a person (colloq.) : 
to attack or assail a person. 

ctgth Chaucer l*roL 59 Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord 
bygonne Aboven mile naciouns in Pruce. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 
1636 Quene Margaret began the deyse. 1^93 Festival 1 1 W. 


de W. 1 


1515) 85 b, That they sholde here 
the table [at Canal. «8e8 Earle 


lem to hym that 

„ Microcosm, lxxvi. 

157 That is kind o'er his beer, and protests he loves you. And 
begins to you again. 1833 Bk. Hall Hard Texts 36 Con 
yce drinke of that bitter cup wherein I shall begin to youf 
17x3 Burnet Own Time 11 . 117 At Sancroft's consecration 
dinner, he began a health, to the confusion of all that were 
not for a war with France. cxSeg Mrs. Sues wood Houlston 
Tr. II. xxxii. 4 All the company began apon her, and bade 
her mind her own affairs. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Br. Farm 
iv. 53 Do you know, .with how much land Mr. Malton be- 
gan the world T 

t Begin (br,dgi*n), v* Obs. Forms : 3- by- 
gynne, 4 bigin, bigyn, blglnn(e, begyn, begin, 
[f. B*- Gin, a trap .1 trans. To entrap, ensnare. 

c XR90 O. E. Misc. 79 Ure wyperwine pat penchep vs to 
bi-gyune. 0 1300 Cursor At. 3880 Allas Tor sum, qua wend 
he wald pus me biginn. 

t Begin, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Beoin *fj] 
Beginning. 

1598 Skenrkr F. Q. hi. lii. 9 1 Let no whit thee dismay 
The hard beginne that meetes thee in the dore. 

Begin, begink, obs. f. Biouin, Biouin, Beounk. 

Beglnger, etc. : see Bx- fref. 

Bgginngg (bfgi'nax). [f. Begin v\ + -an 1 .] 

1 . One who begins ; an originator, founder. 

rzaag E. E. A Hit. P. A. 496 Blessed bygynner of vch a 

race. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxxviL 1 17 Of the whiche 
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abbay he’ was begynner and fonndour. 1547 Bauluwin Mor. 
Philos. iPalfr. 1564) e. v. The most gracious and mighty be- 
ginner is God. which in the beginning created the world. 
ism Share Rom , 4 Jut . in. i. 146 Where «re the vile be- 
gamers of this Fray T 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wka V. 49 All 
the beginners of dynasties. s88a (x6 June) Bright Amer n 
St - 130 The South, which was the beginner of the war. 

2 . spec. One beginning to learn ; a novice, a tyro. 

1470-81 Malory Arthur ti. xlv. (1634) 3*7 Rut young 
beginners. 1908 Filer. Per/. (W. de wTisjx) 156 b, Suche 
that be vnlerned in reugyon . . as nouyeesor yonge begynnen. 
x8ex Holland Plmy vm. xlviiL (R.) New beginners (naniely, 
young souldiours, berristen, and fresh brides). s 78 » Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. viL (R.) The very enumeration of its kinds 
la enough to frighten a beginner. 1807 Byron Graata xx, 
A bandof raw beginners. 1879 Jowett Plata (ed. a) 1 . X39 
For tha use of the young beginner. 

1 3 . He who or that which goes or cornea fint, 
or takes the lead. Obs. 

e x8s3 Rowlands More Knaues ^S Bring mb to dinner, A 
kgge of mutton was the first beginner. Next he deuoured 

Bag feuiutf (bfgi'nin), vbl. sb. Also bi-, bj- 

T (n)yng ; a-3 -tmgo. [f. Begin eU-imo!.] 
The action or process of entering upon mm 
ence or upon action, or of bringing into existence; 

r.% , mM^a89 Aa euch>tof Mfe Ughmoags ri 


asm* Log. Hath, eh* Aa each pfeg Wle Wgkmongiri 
Ms goalee, 0 xjso Cursor M J|8 par )nijr^nnm% t» 
tek. c 1400 Maundbv. 318 Withouten begynnynge mid 
withouten endyngE we BnJjnoaLEY huclidx. dcCiiLa 
A line hath rnsnegumug from a point, sgfi FmnuN 
GuicciardtpBHh sBrnSKlUan then Mag corns JjTmaL 
to glue beginning to the wane. 1839 Swan Spot, M. Ix8fal 



xsenftrxare; 

if ThewuMi .via net for everiasting , but' took beiln&inr, 
'&h§ Wwoum Short Shed IV. lr. 1 . *71 The beginning of 
change, Uke the beginning of strife, is like the letting out of 
water. 

b. viewed as a definite feet belonging to any- 
thing extended in time or apace. 

. m taaf A Her. ft, tSEttt biginnunge of be VeiUte. 4 up 
R. Hillu Comm.-fL Bk. (4658) 140 AU thyngs hath a be. 
gynyng. i|M Taverner A room. Prov. 9 The beginnynge 
!• half* the hole, rgfo J. Havwooo Pm. # A \ftgr. 11867) 


at Of a good begynnyng oomth a good end. 
" ' That is the tn 


MSdt. 

sate j. Harris PkiloL Eng. (18411 411 A 

which nothing necessarily precedes, but 

naturally follows. sfigf Gen. P. Thompson Extrc. (184a) 1 ’ 


iggo Shaks. 

S ol our end. 
ming is that, 




)o As was shrewdly intimated, in respect of the question of 
Primogeniture this is only * the beginning of the end.' 

2 . The point of time at which anything begins ; 
absol. the time when the universe began to be. 

c xsyg Lmmb. Horn. 8t pie bitacnefi be world pet wes from 
.Iginnegge. 1X88 Wvctir Gen. L 1 In the bigynnyng God 
made ofnou^t heuene and erthe. t|g CovErdale Hob. L 
sa Thou o Lorde..ait from the begynnynge. s6xx Bulb 
x John IL 13 Yee haue knowen him that is fronb the begin* 
ning. 1*78 Bryce Holy Rom. Emf. vi. 'ei jt 77 Germany 
proclaims the era of a.d. 843 the beginning of her national 


3 . That in which anything has its rise, or in 
which its origin is embodied : origin, source, fount. 

• c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 73 pe shame pe pe man haueft of 
his sinne . . is pe biginnigge of fremfulle sinbote. a teas 
Ancr. R . u Biginnunge ft rote of pis ilka reoufis. 1486 
8k. St. Albans. Hot. Alb, Adam die begynnyng of man 
kynde. rill dim.r Cot. i. 18 The head or the body, the 
Church : who is the beginning, the ftrst borne from the 
dead. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. i. (1838) sot Thy true. . 
Beginning and Father is in Heaven. 

t b. A first cause, first principle. Ohs. 

1387 Golding Do Momay vi. 63 The Magies held three 
beginnings, whom, .they called Oromoccs, Mitris, and Ari- 
minis, (that is to say) God, Mirtde, and Soule, 
o. corner. The head or chief extremity. 

1483 Cal A. AngL a6 Begynnynge, caput. 1*78 Banister 
Hist. Matt iv. 6a The second Muscle begynnetn at the some 
Tubercle. . with a sbarpe begynnyng. 

4 . The earliest or first part of any space of time, 
of a book, a journey, etc. 

xap7 R. Glouc. 300 In pe bvgynnynge of Jule pys batayle 
was ydo. c 138 e Wycijf IVk*. < i88o> 385 As Lyncolnyence 
saip in be bygynnynge of his dictis. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
si In the begynnynge of the moneth of Octobre. 1549 
8k. Com. Pr. t 3rd Collect Grace , Who host safely brought 
us to the beginning of this dav. xtfit Bible Nhm. x. 10 
In the beginnings 0? your moncthen, ye shall blow with the 
trumpets ouer your burnt offerings. 1743 J. Momris Serm. 
iL 33 He explains himself in the begining of this chapter. 

O. The initial or rudimentary stage ; the earliest 
proceeding*. Often in plur. 

1 Trim. Colt. Horn. 83 perfore wur 5 here ende vrerse 


pene here higinninge. 


> Apenb. 79 pane dya’» pet is to 


pe guoden begynnynge of Hue. 1548 Covkrdalb F.rasm. 
Par. Gal. 14 Vnder the r L “ ' ~ ,J - 


_ „ j grouse beginnynge* of this worlde. 

*611 Bible job viii. ^Though thy beginning wm_ small, yet 


thy latter end should greatly increase. . 1690 W. Walker 
Idiom. A mg.- Lai. PrefTi, A considerable encrease to my 
beginnings, xr/6 Adam Smith IP. tf, 1 . 1. x. 13a Great for* 
tunes acquired from small beginnings. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. j9 The beginnings of confusion with us in England. 
1876 Grefn Short Hist. ix. 9 z. (1889) 397 The beginnings 
of physical science were more slow and timid there. 

te. An undertaking. Ohs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11 1. xxiv. 199 In nlle begynnynge* and 
in all operations the name of god ought to be called. 

Beginning, ///. a. [f. Begin wT + -ing 2 ] 

1 . Tnat comes into existence or begins its course ; 
incipient, commencing. 

1376 Grindai. Custom 4 Per. Wks. (1843) 7a Tlie primitive 
and beginning church. 1690 Jkr. Taylor Holy Living 
(1797) 901 He hdpt my slow and beginning endeavours. 
*77 3 De Lolme Eng. Cons tit. il xvii. 903 He peaceably 
weathered the beginning stornL x8eo S. Turner Mod. 
Hist. Eng. III. 11. xyiii. 540 [She] waited for her parliament 
to be the beginning innovators. 

2 . Coming first or in front leading the way^ 

1609 Douland Omit A. Micro!. 40 Kuery Beginning Note 

without a tayle, If the second Note ascend, Is a Breufe, 
Hence + Beginningly, Ohs. in 4 begynandly, 
Initially, at the beginning. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter cxviii. 15a Bigynandly. that wax 
fra bigynynge of nuinnys kynd . i . knew that thou bight the 
kyngaome of heuen till thi lufers. 

Begi nsdnglifi, a. [f. Beginning vbl. sb . + 

-LKHH.J Without beginning; uncrcate. Hence 

Begi'nninglessness. 

1387 Golding De Mornaysx. 119 And that time should ha 
beginning loupe, what els is it to say, than that time is not 
time, sooe J. Davies Mi rum in Af. (1875) 16 All wise, all 
good, all great, beginninglesse. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 
S'ehf. 158 A beginningless, endless now. 183a Carlyle 


in Froudc Life 11 . xiL 971 All speculation is beginningteM 
and endless. t86f Ginsburg Kmbbalah , Proc. If foot. Lit . 
4 Phil. Soc. XIX. 999 On the beginninglessneas of the first 
and necessary first Emanation. 

Begird (bfgS id), v. Pa. t. and ppfe. begirt. 
[ 0 £. begyrdan (* OlIG. bigurten ) t bi Be- i + 
gyrdan OTeut. *ntre(/an to OiHD.J 
1 . Irons. To gini about or around ; chiefly used 
of fastening a girdle or belt round the body, or of 
fastening on a sword by means of a belt. Also fig. 

risco Age. Pe. xvii. 37 pu me begyrdcst mid nMamtra. 
1 13x5 Shoreham s« Kyra with a tpuwayle schete 1 fetus., 
by-gerte. *583 Stanymurrt .Emets 1. (Arh.) a8 My deers 


T6ST 

sisters with quluerclooriye begyrded. i«68 BeaItve ftkseir. 
IL eery. Breasts begirt with steel 1 xfifio Aouta Fmuriells 
Pm. Poetry mo. 399 Begirding the young warrior with the 


2 . To encircle, encompass, enclose, with. 

rip X. /Kleieo BmoLi 1. v, He pmt ealond begyrde and 
gefiestnade mid dice, a xaea Ancr. R. 378 §uage mipen 
me bigurt mid poroes. afiss H eylin Cotmogr. il u68a> 114 
A Demi-Ixlanabegirt with rocks, 1667 Hilton P. /.. u 
Skt Vthers Son Begirt with British and Araioric Knights, 
18x4 Cary Dantes Irtf. xvm. vi Where., many a foxs 
Begirds some stately castle. 1846 Longp. Occult. Orion 33 
Begirt with many a blazing star. 

fig. 1633 G. Herbert Sinne in Temple 37 Lord, with what 
care ham thou begirt us round i 1870 Mms Swowtcic Live 
^ M Lime 6s With what blessings has . . Providence begirt 

1 3 . j fee. To beset in hostile array, to besiege. 
Obi. as a spec. use. 

1387 Greene A read. (1616) 6a Melicertus begirt the Castle 
with a siege. x8x8 Bolton Florae il xvi. *39 New. the City 
It selfe was begirt with a siege. 1849 [AnoikrJ Lane. Poll. 
AcAor 3a Lancaster called aloud n»r relief, having been 
begirt twenty *9jM Cowfeh Iliad 11. 883 The Epeon 


The 


host had round Begirt the city. 

B#gl'X!di&jg l vbl. sb. [f. prec. 4 -INO?.] 
action of girding about or enclosing. 

189s C. Buboes in Spuiyeon Treat. Dan. Ps. IxxvL 10 The 
begirding or binding of it in on every side. 
Begi^rding, ppl. a. [f. ns pree. + *ino 2.] 
That begirds or encloses all round. 

1897 Wuaxkll Hugo's Miser mbits v. xviii. ix The masonry 
of tne begirding drain. 

B^girala tbfg*\KlT, V. [f. Be- 1 + GiRDtE,] 
irons. To encompass or bind like a girdle or belt. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111 . vii. iii. 368 Like a ring of 
lightening, they . . begirdle her from shore to shore. 1890 
— Lattcr-d. PatufA. viii. > 187?) 985 Restless gnawing eunui 
. . begirdle* every human life so guided. 

Hence, Bogl rdled ppl. a. 

18x3 Scott Rokeky 11. i, Rock-begirdlcd Gilraanscar. 
Begirt (bfgfi'jt), V . ; also 7 begirth. [f. Be- 
1 4 * Girt v., a late secondary form of Gird, taken 
apparently from the pa. pple. girt , or perhaps 
from girt, obs. f. of (jIHTH sb ] tram. To sur- 
round, encompass enclose. (It has not the literal 
sense of begird .) 

xioB Huron IPks. I. 747 Begirt vs with Thy fauour. x6g8 
Usbhkk Ann. 330 He had begirt hed the place with a triple 
widl. xyso Si hype Storv's Surti. II. vl 87 The Parish of 
Sl Martin's . . begirteth it on all Parts. 1860 Dana F.lttu. 
Geol. 733 The lofty mountains and volcanoes which begirt it. 

Hence Begi rt, bogi rting ppl. a., begi rting 
vbl. sb. 

164S Milton Tetrack. Wks. (1851' S33 With a begirting 
mischief. 1660 H. More Myst. Godi. v. xvi. 198 The be- 
girting of the holy City by the numerous armies of Gog and 
hlagog. 1790 CowpEt Iliad 11. 681 Sea-begirt iEgina. 
Beg l ad, baglare, etc.: see liE- pref. 

Begla. obs. fonn of Beagle. 

II Bgglgrbag (be glwbeg). Also 6 bellsrbey, 
6- 9 bsglerbey, 7 boglarbog. [a. Turk, bcgler- 
beg bey of beys ; cf. Bbo (of which begler is 
pluralL] The governor of a province of the Otto- 
man empire, in rank next to the grand vizier. 

Hence Begler-buglio, -lik, -iuo, the district over 
which a beglerbeg ruleih the dignity or office of a 
beglerbeg. Also Begler begship. 

X994 T. 6. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 631 Neither doth any 
other sit there but the twelve bellcrbeis. s6oe Carrw Corn- 
wall 196 a, A Turkish Beglerbey of Greece. 1603 Knullls 
Hist. Turkes (i6ax) 945 It i* now one of the Turkes proud 
Begler begships. 1614 Seldfk Titles Horn. 977 Begler- Beg 
is Ldrd of Lords , that is one which hath vndcr his gouern- 
ment diuers Begs of lesser Prouince*. And Begluc is the 
Bignitie of the one, Beglarhrgluc of the other. 1604 Mas- 
sinokr Renegade 111. iv, What places of credit are theref . . 
Thera’s your beglerbeg. 1813 C. Hosuousa Journey x6e 
R^konedtheeigl ith under the Beglerbey of Romania. 
Brglio(k, variant of Beyuo. 

Beglide, buglitter, beglose, etc. : see Be- pref. 
Bggloom (b/,glw*m), v . [f. Be- 4 Gloom.] To 
rrnder gloomy, to overshadow with gloom. 

1709 Cohry Sat. Loud. (1803 > *97 Sometimes .melancholy 
beg loomed his mind. 1839 Heck fob d Recoil. 46 The re> 
fedory . . begloomed by dark-coloured painted windows. 
1853 Singleton Pireil II. 369 Sirius, .doth arise, And with 
di»aiitrou* light bcglooms the sky. 

t BtglU9‘, v. Obs. Also 7 beglow. [f. Bx- a 4- 
Glue v.} Irons. To fix with glue, or by gluing. 

1658 Rowland MonffeCs The at. Jus. 1067 The Spider 
either new weaves them, or else beglewes them anew. 1664 
Power Exp. PAilos. l 5 She can . . be-glew herself to the 
plain she walks on. 

b. ? To ensnare, delude, cheat. (But there may 
be some error in the quotation ; or is it - illusi 
from gletutn to play ?) 

c 1430 Lydgate Min. Poems 11 5 Thus they went from the 
game, begylyd and bcglued. 

Begaaw (b/»$ ), v. Pa. pple. 6 begnawn. 
fUE. A* gnagon, f. Ur- 1 +gnagan to Gnaw.] Irons. 
To gnaw at ; to corrode ; to nibble. 

a xod6 MartyroL 0 Jul. (BoswA xs$g PHAtta Mneid iil 
G ij b, ’% pray .. begnawn fill fowle they leauri 1394 
Shake. Rich. ///, l lit. 392 The Worme of Conscience still 
l^egnaw thy Soule. *88o Webb tr. Goetkds Fernet 1. Ill 87 
Commands thee [i.e. a rat], .yonder threshold spell begnaw. 

v. Obs. exc. in pa. ppk. begone. 


BBOOVIA. 

Forms : 1 bogfoa, 3 bifid, 4 bogtiri, blgb. Pm. 
t. 1 boriodo, a bioodo, 4 bypide, 4-5 bywost. 
Pa. pple. 1 bog*&> a bigim> 3 bigoa, 4 begiKn* 
-goo, blgo, -go&(non, -gone, -goota, bygo(n, 
•gone, -goo(n» Sc. begone, 5 begoon,. bygone, 
Sc. bigone, g-6 begon, 6 Sc. bygone, 4- begone. 
[Comm. Tent. : QE. begin, Goth, bigaggam, OS. 
kigangan, OHG. bigdtt, MIIG. hgSm,~gh 1, mod.G. 
begeken , Du. begaan ; f. bi-, Be- about hgangtm, 
gdn to Go.) 

f 1 . Irons. To go about, occupy, Inhabit; to 
work, cultivate. (L. colon.) Ob*. 

*890 Allfbed Bmdm 1. xxvl. (Bosw.) Mid fly Romane 6a 
gyt Breotone be-eodan, exoee Alfxk Gram . (Zup.) 94 
Agricola, se 8e socer begmfi. cxooo Sax. Leeckd. 1 . 94 
Peos wyrt. . wihst on bexonum landum. 1393 Gower Conf, 
1. *59 The Erthe it ie, wniche evermo Withmanaee labour 
is bega 

f 2 . To go round ; to compass, encompass. Obs. 

c rood iBimic Job L 7 Ic ferde xeond fiaa eorkaa and hi 
be-eode. neg Lay. xxeoo Al fiat pe mb bigmfi. 9387 Tax- 
visa Higdon 1 . 311 [Crete) is bygoo wij* pe see of&vk 

1 8. To go about hostilcly, beset, overrun (In hos- 
tile sense). Also fig . ; cf. 8. Obs. 

*8S 8 O. E. Chron. art. 773 He . . pone bur utan beeode. 
f **78 Lamb. Horn. 149 pet (rich . . his emcristene .. mid 
4x380 Sir Ferumb. 3499 Al pe coni re .. 


fill by-gon wyp enymys. 4x400 Warns of Jews in War- 
ton Hist. Poetry (1840) II. 106 Whippet. . bywent his white 
sides, xfoe Warner A lb. Eng. Eplt »z6ia' 363 Bremcia, 
and Daira . . were begone seuerally within three yeares .. 
vnder two Saxons named Ida and Ella, 
f 4 . To get round with craft, to talk over. Obs. 
xj6e Lanul. P. PI. A. it. «4 Gyle liap bigon hire so heo 
grauntep al hi* wille. 4 xjlo Sir Ferumb. 90x3 Many ys pe 
nmnlich man ! pat porw womiaan ys by -go. 1387 1 atvisA 
Higdon VI. 913 pe queetie by)ede here housbonde. 
f 5 . To surround, environ, furnish. Obs. 

>39* Gower Cot\f. IL 997 lie was wel begone With fairs 
dougnters manyone. 

f 8. To dress ; to clothe attire, deck, adorn. Obs. 
«ias§ Leg. Rath. 1614 pecnales. .smireden hire wuiulen, 
and bieuden *wa pe bruchqa of hire bodi. c xjag Cotrde /« 
5661 Hymsvlf was ryebely be goo, From the crest unto the 
too. x on Goa kb Conf. II. 45 The sadels were. .With perle 
and gold so well begone, /hid. 998 Hn modcr to him tolde 
[the cause 1 Th.it she him hadde so begone. 4 1400 PeUtad. 
on Hush. 1. 630 All golde begoon his tall, sgsi Dougi-ab 
ACneis vi. i. 38 The. .hous of brycht Appollo gold byganc. 
f 7 . Passive. To be permeated, tainted, infected, 
taoj Lav. 19773 |>a we/ba welle anan al mid attre bigon. 
4x43a Syr Gener. 4199 The ground was al begoun with 
bloou e. 

8. To beset as an environment or afliecting in- 
fluence, good or evil ; to affect aa one's environ- 
ment does. Now only in pa. pple. in s voe -begone 
* affected by an environment of woe,' and the 
like. (The original phrase was 'him was wo 
begone,' i.e. to Dim woe had closed round; but 
already in Chancer we find the later construction 
in ' He waa wo begone'; nced-begone is in Barbour.) 

r 1300 Vox A IVolfi 3 Go wel, quod the kok, wo the bi-go I 
4x3x4 Guy H'arui. vmj Yuel ous worth than blgo. 4137s . 
f Barbour St. Alexis 99 Al pat he saw ned-benne. rxJK 
Chaucer Man of Lowes T. 800 Wo was this wrtccned 
warn man tho bigoon. — Wife's Frol. 606, I was . . riche 


yonge and wel begon. — Milled* T. aye Absokm 
Is for louc alwey so wo bigon. a 1400 Str Pore. 349 
1x440 Lonemch 


ft* 

Grail xlviii. 373 Elies ben we fulcveie 
Ful 


lady was never more sore bygone. 


er 435 f ul wel was him by gone, iffy T. Watson 
Sonn. (Arb.) 197 My hart doth whisper I am woe begone me. 
*798 W. Blake Sougs Exfcr * Little Girl Found, Tired 
and woe-begone. slag Watebton Wand. 5 . Amor. 3*0 II 
appears sad and woe-begone. 
t Bago d, v. Obs. rare. [C Be- 5 -f God.) Irons. 
To make a god of, to deify. 

a 1376 GRiNDAL/'nff(/fc/DidA Wks. <18431 48 Cauaod met 
to kneel and crouch down and all-to be-god him. 1636 H. 
More Enthus. Tri. Wks. (1719) 97 Tho’ they hove so dclfy'U, 
or (cut they phrase it) begoddod themselves. 

Hence Bago'dded ppl. a. 

*660 H. More Myst. Godl. vt. xviii 973 Thi* begodded 
Mock-Prophet, a 171 6 South Serm. xix. *1843) 1 L 399 Set- 
ting up. .begodded tutelar saints. 

BfgO&t (bfgp-n), ppl. a. : sec Beoo v. 8. 
BfgOttf (b/jgyrn), v . ; also 7 begon. [Really 
two words be gone (cf. be off), long used without 
analysis in the imperative os expressing a single 
notion, and so written as one won! ; recent writers 
have extended this, without any good reason, to 
the infinitive. But cf. the similar beivarei] 
a 4 *370 Roht. Cicyle 52 He etode, And callyd the porter, 
'Gad'lyug, begone 1 s6io Histrio-m. 111. 99 Begone yee 
greedy beefe-eatars. a 17x9 Addison iJ.) Begone ! the 
goddess cries with stern disdain. 189a Arab. Hie. iRtldg.) 
b Begone, and remember 1 am impatient for your return. 
V 1 1660 I be. Tavlob Worthy Common. 1 61 Hr bed him 
be gun and fly from his Fathers wsath .1 1816 J. Wilson 
City ef Plague k 1 963 i^t us begone, the day ts wearing 
fast. s86fi Carlyle Frodk. Gt. <1873) 11 . 135 Raiser's Am- 
bassador . . is angrily ordered to begone. 

1 Used for tne word or command * Begone !' 

*8eo Scott Abbot jri, My Lady made me brook the ' Be- 


ll Formerly sometimes for be ( - been ) gene. 

«44» J. Shirley Dotke K. Jam** tUBt 17 The Kyiig.. 
denyd that they had all begone [been |mc| 

Bfgonii (bfgje'irii). [Named .by Plnmier 



BBGtOBB. 


after Michel Begon, a French promoter of botany, 
1638-1710.] A genet of tnecolent under-shrubs 
and herbaceous plants, mostly of tropical nativity, 
having flowers withont petals but with coloured 
perianths, and often riohly-coloured foliage, for 
the sake of which many species are cultivated as 
ornamental plants. Said by Loudon to have been 
introduced into Great Britain from Jamaica in 
J777. but little cultivated before 1840. 

1751 Chamrkrs CycL Supp. s.v. The great purple begonia 
with auriculated leaves. sSis Miss Bbaddon Asph. I. *04 
All the tribe of begonias, and house-leeks, newly bedded 
out. 1SS1 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 4/1 The well-known Bego- 
nia* and Fuchsia* 5 which have, .withstood the late storm* 
better than any of their rarer rivals, 
t BagOTS, v. Obs . ; also 6-7 begoar. [f. Bs* 6 
+ Goan.] Irons. To besmear with gore. Hence 
BegoTod ppl. a. 

c 1900 Cock 0 Lorelles B. (1843' 0 A bocher . . All he gored 
in reed blode. m3 Twynr Ain* id x. Gg j, The corps he 
liftes, begoaring all with blood. 1614 Sylvkrter Bethulia's 
Rose, vi 156 The Sword Which had so oft the groaning 
Karth begor'd. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 445 To think 
ofputting those be -gored Gobbits into our Moutne*. 

BfgOttsn ( b/gp-t’n), ppl a. ; also 4 bigetun, 
5 bygoten, 5-0 b^got(e. [pa. pple. of Beget v.J 
t X. G tten. (With right-* etc. prefixed.) Obs, 
e moo Ormin 1645 Kihhtbijetenn ahhte. 1503 Fits herb. 
Hush. 11503) 63 A glad gyuer. .of true begoten goodes. 

2 . Procreated. (Usually with only-, first*.) 

1380 Wvcur John iii. 16 His oon bigetun sone. 1480 
Caxton ChrvH. Rag. ccxxvi. 030 Edward his first bygoten 
■on no. 1387 Golding Do Mornay vi. 66 [Plato] callcth him 
the begotten Sonne of the Good. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pot. 

v. xlviu. | 5 ’Hie only begotten Son of tiod. 1600 Warner 
Alb. Rnr. x. lix. 061 [Ammon] hi* Issue first-begot. 

b. absol. 

ijfte Wyci.iv John i. 14 The glorie as of the oon bigetun 
of the fadir. toss Bible Rev. 1. 3 The first begotten of the 
dead. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. L 8 With the 
Hebrews called the Son or Begotten. 

Begraoe (bf,gr*t‘s), v. [f. Be- 5 b + Grace.] 
To address a9 ' your grace.' 

c 1530 More De ouat. Noniss. Wks. 86/1 They knele and 
..at cuerye word narehed bigrace him. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irol. in Holinsh . II. 86 /a You are begraced and 
bclonled, and crouched ft kneeled vnto. 180a Wolcott 
(P. Pindar • Gt. Cry 4 Lit. Wool Wk a. x8ia V. 180 She * be 
graced and bedueness’d already. 

Begraln, begray. b ©green, begreet : see Be-. 
t Bggra va, v. Obs. Forms: 1 be-, bigr&fan, 
4-6 bi-, by-, be-grave, (Air. begraif ). Pa. t. 5 
begrore. Pa. pple. 6 b ©graven. [Comm. Teut. : 
OE. bi-, begrafan , cogn. w. OH' I. big ra ban t to 
bury, Goth, bigraban to dig a ditch round, mod.G. 
begraben ; f. Bk- +graban t in OE. grafan to dig.] 

1 . irons. To bury (a corpse, treasure, etc.). 

a loeo Rleno (Gr.) 8)5 Rode eUuxnne greote begrafene. 
r 1330 A rth. 4 Meri . 08 At Winchester, .that king blgrauen 
we*. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 107 They., have Her gold 
under the erth beg rave, c 1430 Lonklich Grail li. 100 They 
him begroven a* he desired him-selve. xgaS Roy Rode 4 be 
nett ivrothe (Arb.) 45 Hi* dedde coon rychly to begraue. 

2 . To engrave ; to ornament with graved work. 

f *303 Coer do L. 60 Every nayl with gold begrave. 13913 

Gower Conf. 1 - »7 With great alighte Of werkmanship it 

w. i« liegrave. 

Begrfue (bfigrxs), V. [f. Be- I + Grease v.] 
tram. 'I'o besmear with grease. 

1563 Calpmill Anew. Treat. Crosse (1846' 175 The mar- 
rowbone* of their matter ; wherewith they dia so begrease 
themselves. a t(kz Hr. Mountagu Acts 4 Mom. 406 They . . 
held him polluted who had been so begreased. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lai. Diet. vMorell) 1, To begrease the fat sow in the 
tail . . locuplettm dtmis cumulate. 

t Begrede, v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 bigreden, 
•graden, 5 bsgreden. [ME., f. Be- 4 G widen, 
OE. grkdan to cry.] 

1 . To cry about, to weep for. 

c 1300 K. A /is. 5173 The gentil men Bigraddcn, and wep- 
den her ken. 

2 . To cry out against ; to upbraid, reproach, nccuse. 

c laoo 7 V/m. C oil \ Horn. 69 And shamelicne hem bigredefi. 

and fule shended. c 1300 Seu. Sages (W.) 15x8 lANitliche 
driuen ft bigrad Aims a thef. c 1440 Morte A rth. (Roxb.) 57 
1-atincelot of treason they be gredde. 

t Begrejr, prep . Obs. rare - l . [? Corruption of 
F. bongri\ or f. Bk- by +grt, Gree Miking,' a. 
F. gri. But the sense is doubtful, and it may be 
for malgrf] 

16x4 J. i>a vies Eclog. Wks. 1876-8 II. bo And wrap hem 
In thy loue be grey their wils. 

Begrim, b egrimly, begroan. etc. : see Be- pref. 
Bftgrim® (bJigrri’nD, v. [f. Be- 6 + Grime.] 
Irons. To blacken or soil with grime, or dirt which 
sinks into the surface, and discolours it. 

m 1333 Udall Roister D. (Arb.) 48 All to begrime you with 
worshyp. 1603 Holland Plutarch et«< R.) Enjoyning men 
to begrime and bewray themselves with dirt. 1833 Sir J. 
IIkrsciiel Pop. Led. Sc. L f bi <1873; 15 In your eyes, in 
your mouth, begriming every pore. 

Hence Begri-mod ppl. a . Begrimer sb. 

1604 Shakb. Oth. in. iii. 387 My name that was os fresh A* 
Diane Visage, is now begrim’d and blacks As mine own 
face. i6si Cotor. , Patrouilleur , a smaecher, begrimer, be- 
*mearer. 1863 Sat. Rev. 8 July 48/1 The blackened and 
begrimed people who had worked so hard. 
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ta*g**v*, 9. Obs. Forms: I bagrfpan, J-3 
bi-, begripen, 4 blgrypaCn, 4-7 begripe. {Comm. 
WGer. : OE. begrfpan , f. Be- kgripan to GRIP!- 
OHG. begrtfan , mod.G, begreifen , Du. begrijpen .] 
L irons. To catch hold of, apprehend ; to seise 
and hold fast. Also fig. 
e SS79 Cott. Ham. *37 Al *e nuddennard wm mid senne 


BBGTmrA GB. 


CM 


mail he now bl] 
fef a stif star be 
ihur( 18161 II. 0 


fiary 516 in O. E. Misc. 16 De grow 
_ . a. 1*340 Gam. 4 Gr. Rat. 0x4 pe stele 
sturne hit bt-grypte. 1470-83 Malory Ar- 
095 This sword, .shall never no man begripe. 
2 . To take in, contain, hold, comprehend. 

up) Gower Conf. HL 100 Asie, Aufrique, Europe .. Be- 
gnpeth all this erthe round. / 1400 Pallad. an Hush. u. 
078 Let stand as feel as may thf land begripe. 

8. To take to task, reprehend. 

erooo Ags. Gloss, to Psalm xv. 7. f moo Ormin 19857 
Sannt Job an haffde king Bigripenn of! his* sinue. 

t Begrl’ple, v. Obs. [Cf. Grip, Grapple.] 

1607 Tomxcll Four-/. Boasts 178 The Crow with his talons 
so be-gripling the Foxes mouth that he could not bark. 

Bogrown (bfgw* n), ///. a . ; also 3-4 bi, -be- 
grown, 6 begrowen. [f. Be- i 4 Grown ///. a.] 
Grown over with , covered with a growth. 

a saa» Owl 4 Right. 07 Mid ivi al bi-growe. 1393 Gower 
Cot/. II. 358 Of Timolus which was begrowe With vines. 
1338 PhaKr ARneid vit. Tiij, Ouer all begro wen with 
snakes. s8xa W. 1 ‘aylor in Month. Mag. XXXIV. sio 
I .and be grown with trees. 

Begrudge (b/igrp d5), v . ; also 4 bi-, bygruo- 
ohe(n,bygrooh, 7>8begrutoh. [f. Bk- 4 Grudge, 
ME. grucchen to murmur.] l o grumble at, show 
dissatisfaction with ; esp. to envy (one) the posses- 
sion of; to give reluctantly, to be reluctant, 
a. trans., and with inf. obj. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 60 And make him murie with 
Corn ‘hose hit euere bi gruccheh. 1640 Fuller Holy 4 
Prof. St. 11. xix. 105 Our Souldier. .begrutcheth not to get 
to his side a probability of victory by the certainty of his 
own death. 1698 A. Fox Warts' Surg. 11. xxv. X49 Be- 
grudge not your labour you bestow. 170a C. Mathkr 
Magu. Chr. 111. 111. (18501 5S> To begru tch the cost of a 
school. 


1711 ; _ 

grudg the pains of attending. x86x National Rev. Oct. 413 
They did begrudge to pay the smart. 186a Trollope Orley 
F. xiii. 91 He hod begrudged her nothing, 
b. intr. rare. Obs. 

xfioo Prnn Rise 4 Progr. Quakers (1834) 69 And not be- 
grudge at one anothers increase. 

Hence Bagru’dged ppl a. 

1840 R. Dana B/. Mast xxxi. 1x7 Our common beverage 
— ‘ water bewitched, and tea begrudged.’ 

Begruntle, etc. : see Be- pref 
Bagrr&ttan (bf,gr» t’n), ppl. a . Sc. [f. Be- 4 4 
gt'ulten pa. pple. of Greet v. to weep.] Maned 
or swollen in face with much weeping. 

1803 A. Scott Poems 85 (Jam.) A hopeless maid of fifty 
years Begrutten sair, and blurr’d wi* tears. xSao Scott 
Mouast. viii, Poor thing*, .they are sae begruttem 

Begry, obs. form of Beogaky. 
t Be g8t«r. Obs. A Iso 4 beggea ter e. [f. Beg v. 4 
-ST kb : cf. trickster .] A beggar(//7W. and pejorative ). 

1386 Chaucer Prol. 040 He knew the Tauenies wel in al 
the toun Bet than a laiar or a brggcstcrc. 1549 Ciialonkr 
Rrasm. Morin Rue. Nja, Pestryng men every where .. not 
a little to the hyndrance of other begHter*. 

t BegUETd, v. Obs. Also 6 begard. [f. Be- 6 
4 Guard sb 1 trans. To adorn or furnish with 
'guards' or lacing 6 , generally of lace or embroid- 
ery. Hence, Begua-rded ppl a . 

1603 J. Davie* Humours 43 (D.) My too strait-laced all be- 
garded girie*. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat 1 1867 • 51 To seek 
with our own inventions to beguard that which God will 
haveplain. 

t Ba'guel. Obs. [ad. Du. beugcl • iron hoop or 
ring, bow, cramp iron,’ f. buigen to bow. A l)u. 
or Flemish term used in connexion with hops.] 
1737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Lupulus , The Beguels of th« 
Steddle where the Fflre is kept. 

Begue*S0, aitv. Sc. Also 6-7 began, begesa. 
[f. be— By prep. + Guess.] By guess, at a venture. 

c 1 1900 Scott in Evergr. 1 . 1x3 (Jam.) And hits begess. 1397 
Montgomerie Cherry 4 Slat xciii, A tentless Merchant! . . 
hying geir begess. 1704 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (17331 1 . b 8 
Twa pistuls charg'd beguess. 

Beguild, obs. form of Bkgtld, 

Beguile (b/gai l), v. Forms : 3-4 bigile(n, 
4 bygille, 4-5 bigyle, bygile, 4-d begile, 4-7 
begyle, 5 bygyle, -lie, 4- beguile, [f. Bk- a 4 
Guile v. f cognate with Wile. The development of 
senses 3, 4, 5, is analogous to that of Amuse, q.v ] 
1 . trans. To entangle or over-reach with guile ; to 
delude, deceive, cheat. 

* IRES Auer. R. 070 Non *0 wi* no so war. .bet n(a bigiled 
ofter hwutes, a 1300 Cursor M. 716 And thoght hou he 
mith man bigile (r'.r. bi-will], cxgt/h Ciiaucer Canon-Yem. 
Prol 4 T. 83a Lo thus byiapad and bigiled \v.r. bygiled, 
begiled, bygyled) was he. fSggft Merlin > The feende myght 
turner be-gyie her. 133a Latimm Semi. Lincoln iL 73 Esau 
wept when Jacob beeyled tuaL 1633 Walton Angler 170 
That you may. . beguile this crafty fifth. 1683 Cowley Verses 
4 Ess. 1669) so The foolish Lights which Travellers beguile. 
i8hi Joanna Baillic Met. Leg.. Lady G. B. ii. Are not my 
eyes beguiled T 1838 Lokgf hr. Sfandish vm. 8x Into an 
ambush bmmiled, cut off with the whole of hts forces, 
b. absol. 

c 1303 St. James 39 in E. E. P. 59 Leue to bigyU ft bi- 


traye also In ache quyntise bat mai. ids Wvcur 7 ms. 
xxviiL ee And now wileth not bigilen [1388 nyle m scorae; 
Coverd., make no mockesL Job xL u Whcthwr Utou 
shalt begile to hym as to a bird, idea Warner Alb. Eng. 
x. liv. 040 For it a Nature was in Stnkelie to begile. 

2 . To deprive of by fraud, to cheat out of. 

sites Cursor M. 863a Qui has bn me bigiled [ Colt, bi- 
sofken] sue Of mi child b«t mi-selne bar? 1391 P. PI. Credo 
Si Wymmen . . begileth hem of her good wib glaucrynge 
wordes. 1333 Hooker Reel. Pol. in. L • 10 Wk*. 1841 1 . 
a8« lnfanu are beguiled of their right, sdii Bible Col. iL 
xBLetn 


Man Feel. 1 
of my time.' 
man of his strength. 

+ 3 . To cheat (hoped, expectations, alms, or a 
person in them) ; to disappoint, to foil. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cvi, He is begyled for he findeth no- 
thyng. 1378 Baker GesueVs Jewell Health aote, This 
dnnek rightly minlstred never fayleth nor beguyleth the 
Phisitton. 139s Shako. Two Gent. v. iv. 37 Thou hast be- 
gull'd my hopes. >398 Spenser F. Q. 1. xl 95 The knight 
was wroth to see hb stroke beguil’d. <1 1870 Spaldino 7 Y tonb. 
Chat. 1 . (1790) I. 165 'Jam.) Still looking for the coming of 
hi* soldiers, but he wai beguiled. 

4 . To win the attention or interest of (any one) 
by wiling means ; to charm, divert, ama.-e ; to 
wile (one) on, or into any course. 

[a Meg Ancr. R. 330 Edmodnesse eediliche bigileS ure 
Louerd .. ft bi)it ol nb gode.l 1393 Shaks. Liter. 1404 
It beguil'd attention, charm’d the sight. 1809 1 . Taylor 
Rnthus. vii. 177 Fertile in devices for beguiling mankind 
into virtue. 187a Jknkikron Guide Eng. Lakes 11879) z 9& 
The charms of this stream will beguile the tourist and 
diminish the toil of the ascent. 

6 . To divert attention in some pleasant way from 
(anything painful, or irksome) ; to elude the dis- 
agieeablc sensation of, and so to cause to pass in- 
sensibly or pleasantly: to charm away, wile away. 

1 388 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. L 35 Take choyse of all my Library. 
And *0 beguile thy sorrow. s6oi — Tivel. N. 1:: iii. 41, I 
will bespeake our dyet. Whiles you beguile the time. 1718 
Pope Iliad 11. 788 Pleasing conference beguile* the day. 
1784 Goldsm. Trav. 15a By sports like these are all their 
cares beguil’d, stoa Southf.y Thalaha iv, With various 
talk beguiling the long way. iBao W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
1 . 177 Took- a book to beguile the tedious hours. 

Beguiles bffesi l) sb Sc. [f prec ] Deception. 

*837 KuTHKRrowB Lett. X76 x86a>l. 417, I will die in that 
sweet beguile, a 1709 W. Guthrie Serm. so (Jam.) Yond 
man has given himsell a great beguile. 1788 Ross Helenore 
70 1 Jam.;, I get* the beguile. Nae thing I finds. 

Beguiled (b/c-i >i*ld), ppl. a. [f. Bkuuilr v 4 
-ed.J a. Concealed or disguised by guile, b. De- 
luded, deceived by guile ; sell deluded, mistaken. 

*584 bn* Bernbrn Gold. Bk.M Anrel.\ 1546' B iv. I thinke 
I ain not begyled in the histories. 1981 Jr. Hrywood 
Seneca's Here. Fureus (1581 ' 3 b, He hb begiled hookes doth 
bayte. 1878 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dor. III. xxxviL 103 The 
beguiled mortal. 

Begui lefol, a. [f. Begujle sb. or v. 4 -ful : 
cf. assistful . ] Guileful, deceiving, deceptive. 

1330 Palmur. 305/s Begylefull, disfaythfull, cautelleux . 
[18*3 R. C. Table Alp A., Infallible , vndccciueablc, vnbe- 
giiilefull.] 

Beguilexnent (b/grilment). [f. Beguile v. 4 
-MKNT.j The action 01 process of beguiling ; also, 
its agencies and resulting condition or state. 

*805 Foster Ess. i. ii. 04 The same beguilement in favour 
of ourselve*. 1I4S Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 11863) 
69 From my heart in it* beguilement. x86s Thorkbuky 
Turner I. 330 The aerial witchery and beguilement of such 
an hour. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. iii. 

Beguilar (b/jgoi bi). [f. as prec. 4 -kb 1 .] One 
that beguiles or deludes ; a deceiver. 

138a Wvclif Job xii. x6 The be^ilere [9388 hym that db- 


Re^ruethJ and hym that is begili 


a 1430 Rut. de la Tour 
175 Deceyuonr* or begylers of the ladye* and dam- 


oy*el*. iJb6Tindale Jude i. 18 That there shulde be begylers 
in the last tyme. IW3 Woodroephe Fr. 4 Eng. Gr. 476 
To-day a beguiler, to-morrow beguiled. Mod. A beguiler 
of the unwary. 

Bftffuil&lf (bfgdi'liq), vbl sb. [f. asprec.4-iNol.] 
The action of the vb. Beguile : deluding, delusion, 
deception; beguilement. 

c 1400 Test. Love 11. 11360) 083 's The false discernible con- 
iectment* of mans beguilings. >490 Caxton hneydos xv. 54 
The perfytte begylynge that Juno had founde boo iioone. 
1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits lx. (1596) 125 Beguiling* 
(KRith Plato> neuer befall in things vnlike and very different. 
Idas Modell of Wit 68 I'o prenerue you from any such be- 
guiling. 

Begui ling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 2 .] That 
begums; deluding; charming, wiling away. 

*598 Shaks. Yen. 4 Ad. 04 Such time-beguiling sport. 
1848 Crashaw Steps to Temple 63 Some smiling But be- 

^ -’d lien. 1814 Wordsw. 

beguiling influence, 
[f. prec. 4-LY 2 .] In 1 
manner; illusively. 

Obs. rare- 1 . * Beguilkful. 


gulling Spheres of sweet and sugar'd lie*. 
White Doe iv. xo6 The sense Of tnat 

BMni'liasly. adv. 

beKUllmg or deeeivhig a 


x&&7 in Craig. 

i Begui'loiui, a. 


rare . [f. Be- j+Guilty.] 


tjE^Cath.'Angi. *6/1 Begyloms , vM false. 
trans . 

a 1853 Bp. Sanderson Strut. 075 (T.), [Thou] dost at once 
beguilty thine own conscience with sordid bribery. 


•gui'ltj, v. Obs. 
'. To render guilty. 



Bsotmrx, 


m 
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guinea ; often giving a name to a port of a town 
in the Low Countries. 


tStg Southey in C. Southey Life 4 Carr. IV. ter. 1819 
-in Q. Rev. XXXI. 94 The house At Utile Gidding bote 
no resemblance whatever to a beguinaga. slga H. Stuck- 
mno Trap. Th. e6 Went to the Begutnage. Nunnery of 
nuns who are not nuns; that is, who vow uo vows, and may 
go away and marry whenever they like. 

Bftffuins (bcgrn, be gin). Forms : 5 bygyn, 
begyne, 6 begins, -ghine, -gyn, biggayne, 7 
boguin, boggin, 6- beguine. [a. F. bJguine 
(f ath c. in Littrl), in med.L. beguina, beglna, be - 
g/ilna (Du Cange), an appellative derived from 
the surname of Lambert iftgue or le Blguc ('the 
Stammerer '), a priest of Li&ge, in the nth c., the 
founder of the order. < 


(Cf. the annal of u8o, quoted in Du Cange : * God stirred 
up the sp rit of a certain holy priest, a man of religion, who 
wia called Lambert le Bftgue (because he was a stammerer) 
of St. Christopher [in Like], from whose surname women 
and girls who propose to live chastlv, are called Beguines, 
because he was the first to arise ana preach to them by his 
word and example the reward ofchast.ty.* The cap begni 'n 
derives its name from them, and not vice % vrjtf.)] 

A name for the membeis of certain lay sisterhoods 
which began in the l.ow Countries in the nth 
century, who devoted themselves to a religious life, 
but did not bind themselves by strict vows, and 
might leave their societies for marriage. They 
were protected by Pope John XXII, when he per- 
secuted the male Beguina or Beghards, and are 
still represented by small communities existing in 
the Netherlands, with an organization somewhat 
similar to some Anglican sisterhoods. 

1483 Caxton Gobi. Leg. 431/1 Almoaes to y* blynde be- 
g)ncK, doughterw of god. iua Bale Afiol. 90 Not to 
vvsite. . wyoowe* in their trouble, but wanton wenches, bc- 
ghines, nunnes and vowesnes. 1595 World of Wand. (1608) 
184 Young wanton wenches, and beguins, nuns, and naughty 
tucks. 1599 Thvnnk Antmativ. 37 But this woonle * Uegyn * 
sholde in his ownc nature rightlye hauo ben expounded, 
* supersticious or hipocriticall wemenne.’ s6so S'hertogen- 
bosh 37 The Begging, .did make cushions for tne Souldiers. 
*765 Stksnk Tr. Shandy ti8oa) VIII. xx. 16a She was a 
young Beguine.. they can quit their cloister if they choose 
to marry, a 1843 South ky Post's Pilgr. Proem, xvi. Behold 
the black Beguuic, the Sister grey. 1851 Kingsley Yeast 
ix. 18a To write at once to the Superior of the Blgui net. 

aitrib. 3830 Thackkkay Pendennis lvi, The Blguine con- 
vents which they visited. 

Begulf, bogum, begut, etc. : see Be- pref. 
t Ben'll, V. Obs . [f. BK- 2 OT JtfGlTLL.] 

tram. To make a gull of; to gull, impose upon. 

1605 Breton Olde Man's Less. (1876) 13 Trauailers are 
giuen . . to bcgull the worlde with gudgina. 1 6ao Shelton 
Qnix. tv. xxi. 11 . 25a You are .. begull’ed and made a Fool 

U Begum (b/gtfm). Also 7 beggoon, begun, 


9 bee gum, begaum. [Urdu (Fers.) begam , 


ad. Eastern Turkish bigim princess, fern, of big, 
bik prince (in Osmanli Bko, Bet).] A queen, 
princess, or lady of high rank in Hindustan. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 99 Queen, Began, 1786 
IUirkk Art. IV. Hastings Wks. XI. 381 Prayer was made 
not to dishonour the Begum (a princess of great rank, whose 
husbnnd had been killed in tne battle). z8ax Macaulay 
II \ Hastings , Ess. II 1 . 431 Jewels torn from Indian Begums. 

Begun (b/gzrn), ppl. a. ; also 6 begon, began, 
[f. Bkoin v.\ That has begun, or has been begun. 

1483 Cath. sing/. a6 Begunne, exortns, jnceptns, jnitus. 
1597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 33 That begon roote uot be* 
inge norrished . . yt becomes weaker, a t6io Badington 
Wks. 9 A steadfast heart to effect a good begun is a great 
vertuc. 1897 Burnt nell Chr. Hurt, il iv. (x86x) 309 To be 
recognized 111 a liegun relationship. 

Begnnk (b/gtrqk), v. Sc. [Cf. Bbqkck.] tram. 
To delude, plav a deceiving tiick on, * take in' 

s8az Blackw . Mar. Ton. 496 (Jam.) Is there a lad, whose 
father is unkind . .Whose sweetheart has begunked him? 

Begun*, sb. .Sc. Also 8 begink. [f. prec.] A 
befooling or deluding trick, a piece of deception. 

174 Ramsay Gentle She/A. 11. L 30 Ane ca’d Monk Has 
pluy’d the Rumple a right slee Degunk. 1790 Morison 
Poems *37 <J am.) Our sex are shy. .they think, Wha yields 
o'er soon fu aft gets the begink. >814 Scott Waverley 
III. 354 If I have na gien Inch -Grabble and Jamie Howie 
a bonnie begunk, they ken themselves. 

Begyle, obs. form of Beguile. 

Begyn, begyrd, obs. forms of Bkqik, Begibd. 

t Bshi'ok, v. Obs. [f. Be- i 4* Hack v.] irons. 
To hack about 


id} Calfhill Anew. Treat. Crosse (*846) 3 The blade it- 
self is all to behacked. 1831 Celestina xil 143 My sword 
like a saw, all to behack't and hew'd. 

Behai e, behallow, be hammer, etc. : sec Be-. 
Behalf (bjr,ha*f ). Forms : 4 bihelue, bfthalf, 
4 5 bi-, byhalve, 4 6 behalve, 4-7 behalfe, 
6 behave, 5- behalf. JPt. 6-7 behalfes, behalfe. 
[Used only in the phrases on, in behalf {of), in, on 
{his, etc.) behalf, which arose about 1300, by 
the blending of the two earlier constructions on 
his halve and bihalve him, both meaning 4 by or 
on his side ' : see Half. By the mixture of tnese 
in the construction on his bihalve , Bihalvi, pre- 
viously a preposition, and originally a phrase, 


be healfe 9 by (the) side/ became treated, so far as 
construction goes, as a sb., and had even a plural 
behalfes, beheufs in 16- 1 7th c. The final -e of ME. 
Was the dative ending. In modem use, construed 
either with a possessive pronoun fin my behalf), a 
possessive case (in the king's behalf), or with of 
(in behalf of the starving population) ; the choice 
being determined by considerations of euphony and 
perspicuity. Formerly of was sometimes omitted.] 
1 . 1 . On behalf of: t *• (lit) On the side of. Obs. 
ig/oa Arnold Ckron. (181 1» 09 Other Sherefs on thin behalfe 
trance. 

t b. (fig*) On (one's own) part or side. Obs. 
*1388 Chaucer Melik. P831 Tellynge hem 00 you re bl- 
halue [v.r. bebalue, bibalfe, behalf] |mt if they wole trete of 
pees . . that .they shape hem . . to comen vnto vs. igjS 
Starkey England vi They Turkyt wyl surely say on theyr 
behalfe that theyr lyfe y» most natural and polvtyke . . tne 
Sarasyn contrary, apon hys behalfe, wyl defend nys pollycy. 

o. On the part of (another), in the name of, as 
the agent or representative of, on account of, for, 
instead of. (With the notion of official agency.) 

ijoj R. Brunne Hasutl. Synne 9066 On Goddes behalve 
y 30W forbede Fat )e no lenger do swych dede. c 1374 
Chaucer Troytus 11. 1409 Spelt thow thiself also to Troylus 
On my bihalve [v.r. behalfe). *485 Caxton Paris 4 V. 
(s868> 80 So say ye to hym on my behalve. ssisCoverdalr 
x Sam. xxv. 6 Salute him frendly on my behalfe. 1788 
Blackstome Comm. I. 409 Things which a servant may do 
on behalf of his master . . proceed upon this principle, that 
the master is answerable for the act of his servant, if done 
by his command, either expressly given, or implied. 1883 
Sir J. Mathew Law Rep. xi. Q. Bench Div. 599 An ap- 
plication was made on behalf of the prosecutor for a re- 
mand. 

t d. As concerns, with regard to, in the matter 
of. Also, on this behalf, etc. Obs. Cf. 2 c. 

.* 3 »* J- Bell Haildon’s A nsw. Otar. 431 Your utter destruc- 
tion, which, .is much to be feared on your behalfes. 181s 
Bible Ax. xxviL 91 It shall be a statute for euer . . on the 
behalfe of (Covekd. among] the children of Israel 1803 
Lisle Test. Antiq. Introd., The common taught doctrine 
of the Church of England on this behalfe. 1674N .Fairfax 
Bulk and Selv. 164 Why could not God as well make the 
world everlasting a parte ante , on the behalf of formemms, 
as he did the soul of man a parte post , ou the behalf of 
latterness t 

il In recent use we often find ott behalf in the 
sense of in behalf 2 b, lo the loss of an important 
distinction. 

1791 Cowfeh Iliad iv. 63 , 1 will not interpose on their 
beluuf. *8fs Dixon IV. Penn xx. (18791 174 A petition on 
behalf of Sydney was sent to the House of Commons. 1839 
Mias Yonoe Cameos II. xxxviL 987 They interfered on his 
behalf 186a Trench Mirac. xxxii. 448 This gracious work 
wrought on behalf of one who was in arms against his life. 
2 . In behalf of: fa. In the name of. Obs. Cf. 1 c. 
c 1300 Senyn Sag. (W.) 394 The seven wise dial gretto In 
th'emperottrs bihelue. c 1400 ApoL Loll. 38 We forbede 
him in almfeti Goddts behalue . . pe entre or h® kirk, imj 
Ld. Berness h'roits. L cviil 130 Thcr is no persons in his 
behalfe, that wyll stoppe you of your way. 1808 Shako. 
Tr. 4 C>. v. iii. 99 And rob in the Dehalfe of chari tie. 

b. In the interest of, as a friend or defender of, 
for the benefit of. (With the notion of interposi- 
tion : 'speak in my behalf' - in my interest, say 
a good word for me, intercede for me.) 

. *»• Shakr. Merry IV. 1. iv. 168 Let mee haue thy voice 
in my behalfe. zyxi Steele Sheet. Na 31 P 9 There is a 
great deal to be said in Behalf of an Author. 1719 W. Wood 
Surv. Trade 98 Speaking in Behalf the Trading Interest. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. xiv, She should immediately 
have interposed in his behalf. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 1 . 890 
Imploring the Queen Dowager . . to intercede in his be- 

o. In this or that behalf : in respect of, in regard 
to, in reference to this or that ; in this or that 
matter, or aspect of the matter, arch . Cf. 1 d. 

*458 Earl Salisbury in Patton Lett. 1 . 491 The said 
discos which hath right fervently and sore nolden me in 
many di verses bihalves. 1489 Caxton Fayies A. 1. xv. 40 
Takyng of gode kepe vpon nys peple in this byhaluc. >334 
WiuTTiNTON Tnllyes Offices 1. (*540) 10 In this behalfe we 
be bounde to folowe nature as a gyde. shrI Grbknwey 
Tacitus’ Atm. 111. iii (1632 63 Not hoping to mid him cruell 
in bis behalfe. .but rather fauorable. ioai Bk. Discip. Ch. 
Scot . 84 To assist and fortifie the godly proceedings of the 
Kirk in all behalfes. 1638 A Fox Warts’ Surg. 11. v. 60 
More could be said in that behalf, but . . (it) would be too 
great a labour. 177a Junius Lett. Ixviii 338 Our statute 
in law, in this behalf, .is directed by the same spirit. 

IL Obsolete phrases. 

1 3 . Of his behalf: of or from his side or part ; 
on his part. Cf. 1 a. Obs. 

C1450 Merlin xv. 941 The londe that cometh of youre be- 
halue ne may 1 not lese. t ctyoo Virgilius in Thoms £. 
R. Rom. 11 . 94 This Neoius had a knyght of his modem 
behalfe. iggs Robinson tr. More's Vtop. 133 The loue and 
honoure which® of theire behalfe is dewa to God. 

1 4 . To or for the behalf of: to the interest or 
advantage o£ for the behoof of. Cf. a. Obs. 

198a Cooper Anstu. Priv. Masse (1830) 36 Ye never af- 
firmed mass to be private, but to pertain to the behalf of all 
states and sorts of men. 1566 wills 4 itev. N, C, (1839) 
>58 tyr the behave of my wif and children. 1078 Lam* 
barde Pereunb. Kent (18691 993 Some others seised some of 
the Kings owne Castles to the behalfe of the Emptesse. 
t Wriimff v For forms see Hako. Obs. since 
17th & excTln pa. pple. Bshumo. [OE. behin 
(«■ O S.bihdhan ; cf. mod. G. beh&ngen),%. Be- about 


+h 6 n (t-hanhan) to Hang.] To hang (a thing) 
about with (bells, hangings, drapery, etc.). 

*807 K. Alfred Past. xv. (Sw. os) Se aacerd sceolde bloo 
midbellum behangen. rsaeo Tm. Coll Horn. 80 bat burh 
folc. .bihengen it mid palmes. e sjee K. ANs. 758 He dude 
his temple al by-honge With bawdekyn, brod and longs. 
t)93 Gowks Conf. II. 384 With gnat richesee he him oe- 
hongeth. 1997 *L John«on Sev. Champ. 1. a. 65 Winter., 
behung the trees wit crystal icicles. >848 Herrick Poems 
(18691 *• *3 And with rich clusters, .her temples I b eh ung- 
t Btluraged, ppl. a. Obs. Forms : 9-3 bl- 
henged, 3-4 bo-, bihonged, 5 7 bohangod. [f. 
prec. 4 -id.] Hung about, draped, hnng. 

c saoo Ormin 951 bate tall ludlsskena psost warn swa BL 
henngedd all wtkk oellesa. c 139s Arth. f Merl. 3549 Euaii 
stiete Was behonged . .With mani pal ana riche doth. t|S$- 
87 Foxe A. 4 M. (15961 114/a A fairs palace richUe oe- 
hanged. i 8 ex Holland Pliny I. *53 Our dames and gentle- 
women must haue their eares behanged with them. 

t B*Jla*p, v. Obs. [f. Be- a 4 Hap v.] To be- 
fall, happen. Const, with dative obj. 

c 1490 Lonblich Grail xiil 96 Whet so behapped him In 
oni cnaunce. Ibid. Iv. 417 It behappede that kyng Lam- 
bors And this kyng Varlans. .assembled were, a 149B Knt, 
de la Tour vl 9 And this behapped her. 1714 Gay Sksph, 
Week, Tknrsd. xas Be hap what will 
t Bdluhlipea, V. Obs. [f. Be- a 4 Happen.] To 
befall, happen. Const, with dative obj., or to, unto. 

ip5 Scot. Field 97 in Fumiv. Percy Folio 1 . 817 Care him 
be -happen I 1996 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 5a That is the great- 
est sliame . .Which unto any Itnight behappen may. 183s 
Wkevrr Ane. Fun. At on. 901 Many remarkable occurrences 
behaunened this Martyr. 

Senate, early form of Behote sb., Behiqht v. 
tBalia'ta, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4 by-, ff. Be- 2 4 
Hate.] To hold in hatred, to hate greatly, detest 
C1340 Cursor M. 1x969 (Laud MS.) Why he makyth vs 
for his maners by-hatid [v. r. be hated] bus- e 1374 Chaucer 
Booth. 111. iv. 7s Al wee he byha ted of all folk. 1474 Caxton 
Cheese 89 He was sore bchated. 1577 Holinshed Cbm 
II. 34/1 Through false informations wrongfullie behated. 

Bthava V. Pa. t. behaved (in 6 

behad.) [Formed, app. in 15th c. t from Bk- a 4 
Have v., in order to express a qualified sense of 
have, particularly in the reflexive ' to have or tiear 
oneself (in a specified way)/ which answers exactly 
to mod.G. stch behaben . (OE. had behabban — 
OHG. bihabtn, f. Be- about 4 habban to hold. 
Have, in senses 'encompass, contain, detain *; but 
there was no historical connexion between that 
and the 15th c. behave.)] 

1 . refl. To bear, comport, or conduct oneself ; to 
act: a. with adv. or qualifying phrase, express- 
ing the manner. (Formerly a dignified expression, 
applied e.g. to the bearing, deportment, and public 
conduct of persons of distinction; in 1 7-1 8th c. 
commonly used of the way in which soldiers 
acquit themselves in battle; but now chiefly ex- 
pressing observance of propriety in personal con- 
duct, and usually as in b. The intr. sense 3, pre- 
serves the earlier use.) 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 1367 To lerne hur to behave hur among 
men. >474 Caxton Cheese 74 Ony man that wylle truly 
behaue hym sell a sgao Myrr. Our Ladyo 041 Yet in all 
her try btdacions she behad her so paciently.. i|U Bxllbm- 
den Livy 1. (1899* 15 The mair princely that hebehad him 
in his dignite riall z6n Biblb x Ckron. xix. 13 Let vs be- 
haue our aeluea valiantly for our people. 1685 Manley 
Grotius' LouhC. W arret 303 The See-men . .would be ready 
to mutiny for their Pay, and threaten to behave themselves ea 
Enemies. 1711 Steele Sped. Na s F 4 He was some Yean 
a Captain, and behaved himself with great Galantryin 
several Engagements. >715 in Lend. Gas. Na 5390/1 The 
Clans behave themselves with greet Insolence. >733 Pen- 
darves in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 30 Let me know 1T1 have 
behaved myself right. xBea Scott F. M. Perth II 1 . 303 The 
Chiefhad behavednimself with the most determined courage. 

b. Without qualification: To conduct oneself 
well, or (in modem use) with propriety. Now 
chiefly said of children or young people, who 
might possibly misbehave themselves. 

1091 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1837) 11 . 909 The French King 
hath given large gratuities to Mr. Vauban and other officers 
that behaved themselves before Mods. Med. celleq. If 
you cannot behave yourself, you had better stay at home. 
Mod. Sc. maxim , ( Behave yourself before folk.* 

o. transfi of things: To comport itself in any 
relation, to act {towards other things). 

tux R. Cofland Galyen's Terap. 9 B j b, Euery thyngthat 
behaue th it wel and is accord ytig to nature. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgak l xi 36 If these three Provinces be . . compared to- 
gether, they behave themselves as followed*. 1674N. Fair- 
fax Bulk 4 Selv. 74 How the Worlds vastness behaves it 
self towards Gods Immensity. 

f 2 . tram. To handle, manage, wield, conduct, 
regulate (in some specified way). Obs. 

iss6 Skelton Magnyf. 1366 Without crafte nothynge Is 
well behavyd. tsgj worth Gueuarm's DM Pr. (1585) S77 
These pinchpenies do behave their persona so evil. etc. 
1396 Sfenskr F. Q. 11. iii. 40 Who his Umbs with labours 
and his mind Behaues with cares, cannot so easiemis. 1807 
Shakr. Timon in. v. ea With such sober and vnnoted pas- 
sion He did behaue [printed behooue] his anger. 

3. intr.: in same senses as 1 a. and b. (which it now 
to a great extent replaces). 

17*9 Young Revenge l i, As you behave, Your father's 
kindness stabs me to the heart. s8ss Ld. Cathoast in 
Exami n er is Oct. 649/1 Those who were engaged behaved 
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wfl, ctg§ Macaulay His L Eng. III. 678 He bthaved like 
c man of wane and spirit. stfis Kingsley Her rut. vii. 129 
She behaved not over wisely or welL 187a Rusk in Eagle t 
JIT. 1 161 You must very. .thoroughly knowhow to behave. 

D. To behave towards or to : to conduct oneself 
in regard to, act, deal with, treat (in any way). 

1704 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. *4 As to your manner of 
behaving towards these unhappy young gentlemen, tftyg 
towKTT Plato («l. 1) 1 . jr Did you ever behave ill to your 
rather or yoor mother f Mod* They have behaved very 
handsomely to you. 

o. tram/, of things. 

1854 Scoffs rn in Ords Cine. Sc. Chem. 463 ft combines 
violently with water, behaving like the bichloride of tin. 
ifyi B. Stkwavt Heat ft eft Glass will also behave in a very 
different manner according as it is annealed or unan- 
aealed. 

t BolUYVH, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] * Bmavtodr. 
tSig Chapman Odyss. xxu. 545 Only there were twelve 
that gave Themselves to impudence and light behave. 

BftAftYftd (bf,hJ*-vd \ppl. a, [pa. pple. of Be- 
have: cf. learned, well-read , etc.] Conducted, 
mannered ; usually with qualifying adv., as well- 
behaved, ill-behaved, 

sdoa Shams. Ham. 111. 1 . 35 And gather by him, as he is 
behaued, If't be th' affliction or his loue or no. wig 
UmOrdian No. 6 V 4 Their servants well behaved. 1897 
Caslylk Er. Rev. I. iv. iv. 167 The brown-locked, light, 
behaved, fire-hearted Demoiselle. 1858 W. Ellis T’is, 
Madagascar iv. 89 Well-behaved scholars. 

Btuvlag {,b/|h/* vin\ vbl. sb, [f. Behave v, 
+ -Ufa 1.1 Conduct, behaviour. 
c 1450 Merlin 49 And I will also that ye tweyn prively la 
counsei le knows my cundicions and my behavynge. 148s 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 47 Wy th an enarrabulle gesttir and 
behauing of gladncs. 1400 Act a Hen. VU, ii. ft 5 To take 
suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their gode behavyng. 
egg] I*ix Hrrnehs E rota a. I. siv. 14 All his images, and euyll 
behauyngia. 1817 Frkrk A". Arthur 1. x. For fine behav- 
ing King Arthur's Court has never had its match. 

Behaviour (b/,h<?iviaj), sb. Forms: 5-6 be- 
haaour(e, 6-7 behaulour(e, -tor, 6 behauer, 
-«our(e, behauyour, 7 behauor, behavior, ? 6- 
behaviour, [f. Behave v., by form-analogy with 
Havoub, havyoure, common i5-i6th c. forms of 
the word which was orig. Avkh sb. (q.v.), aveyr, 
also in 15th c. avoir ; really OF. aveir, avoir , in 
sense of 'having, possession/ but naturally affiliated 
in Eng. to the native verb have, and spelt haver , 
havour, haviour, etc. Hence, by analogy, have : 
havour, - iour : behave : behavour, •iour. The 
formation might be confirmed by the (apparently) 
parallel demeanour, from demean (oneself). For 
the -iour see Havoub.] 

1 . Manner of conducting oneself in the external 
relations of life ; demeanour, deportment, bearing, 
manners. 

149a Caxtom Eneydos ml iso For hys honneste be- 
hauoure [he] began to be taken with his lone* im Balb 
Thro Looms 53 In dennes of lyfe and in a gentyll behauer. 
1801 Shams. Twel. N. 111. iv. son The behauiour of the yong 
Gentleman, giues him out to be of good capacity, and 
breeding. 2754 Chatham Lett. Nephew v. 3a Behaviour is 
of infinite advantage or prejudice to a man. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer 1, xiii. m Their behaviour is forced and artificial. 
1880 M. SniKRR First Princ. 11. i. ft 36 Special directions 
for behaviour in the nursery, at table, or on the exchange. 
187s Jowmr Plato (ad. s) IV. sa6 HU courage is shown hy 
his behaviour in die battle. 

t b. The plural was formerly also in use. Obs. 
1038 Balk Comedy in Hart. Mist. (Malh.) I.an Your fast - 
vnges, long* prayers, with other holy behauer*. sftoi Shams. 
Jut. C. 1. 11. 4a which glue some soyle (perhaps) to my Be- 
„_jioum. 1678 CunwoBTH lutell. Syst . l iv. ft 19. 366 To 
observe the actions, manners and Behaviours of men. 

fo. The bearing of the character of another; 
personification, * person.’ Obs. 

>888 Shams. John l i. 3 Thus speakes the King of France, 
la my behauiour, to the Maiesty . . of England heere. 

f < 3 L 4 External appearance with respect to grace.' 
Johnson. Obs. 

a 1086 Sidney (J.) He ssarked, in Dora's dancing, good 
grace and handsome behaviour. 1699 Fuller Holy it ar 1. 
vi. (1840) 8 [Mahometanism] having neither real substance 
ft 1 her doctrine, nor winning behavior in her ceremonies to 
allure professor*. 

0. ah sol. Good manners, elegant deportment. 
I09« Laubamuk A rch. (i6j 5> 91 A man of Behaviour and 
countenance. 1701 Da Fob True Born Eng. Wka. (1841)34 
Strong aversion tu Behaviour, im Addison Sheet. No. 1 10 
F i By Mannerw 1 do not mean Morals, but Behaviour and 
Good-breeding. 

2 . Conduct, general practice, course of life ; course 
of action towards or to others, treatment of 
others. 


, 1020 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uptmdyshm. (1847) 70 All people of 
good behavour By rightwiss battayle, justice ana equitie. 
im Covkrdalk t Mace. siv. 35 His godly behauoure, and 
faunfolncsfte which he kepte vnto them, xgu Powrl Lloyds 
Cambria 88 By his rich gifts and princely Behavior. 184s 
J. Jackson True Evang. Temp. 11. 124 The blameless* be- 
Juvinur of (he Christians. 1719 Young Revenge l 1 , This 
severe behaviour Has, to my comfort, made it sweet to die. 
1788 BLacrstone Comm. fV. 351 Recognisances, for the 
Mace, and for the good behaviour. iSglFsouDE Hist. Eng. 
TV. xvtiL 36 Henry's early behaviour to James. 

8. Phrase, To be (or stand) on or ufon ends be • 
haviour, or one's good behaviour*, to be placed on 
a trial of conduct or deportment, to be in a situa- 


tion in which a failure in conduct will have unto* 


Ward consequences ; hence, to behave one • best 
sggS Starkey England 196 And much bettur hyt wsn 
mtd they schuld stood apon theyr behavyour. 1898 N ossia 
rraet. Disc. IV. «6f Mail . . is now upon his Behaviour in 
order to a Better World. s68| Shmrlock Death i. ft 1 <1731) 
m Adam . . was but upon his good Behaviour, was trait a 
rrobationer for Immortality. 1779 Burke in Boswell Johtt- 

E 1I1. 17a, I should be obliged to be so much upon my 
1 behaviour. Mod. TeUfhe children to be on then 1 
behaviour. 

1 4 . Handling, management, disposition of (any- 
thing) : bearing {of body). Obs. 

1049 Covksdalb Erasm. Par. 1 Peter B Welfavouredncs 
of oeAutie, and behaviour of apparel. t08j HomUDs il 
Easting (1859) s8s Both with words and behavour of body 
to shew themselves weary of this life. 2389 Puttemham 
Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 060 Your misplacing Mid preposterous 
placing is not all one in behaviour of language. 

6. tram/ The manner in which a thing acts 
under specified conditions or circumstances, or in 
relation to other things. 

1674 N. Fairfax BulhfSe/v. Bs All local habitude or be- 
a v iour must be between two things or more, iu a place so 
Argyll Reign Law IL 67 In Chemistry the 


havi 

or so. ilfS Argyll Reign Law IL 67 In Chemistry t! 
behaviour of different substances towards each other, in 
respect to combination and affinity. 1878 Huxley Phytiogr. 
133 To watch . . the behaviour of the water which drains off 
a Hat coast of mud. 188a Daily Tel. 4 May, The behaviour 
of the vessel during her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. 

t BfhiTiourad. a. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ED*.] 
Conducted, mannered, behaved. 

1989 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 157 Men ciuill and 
graciously behauourea and bred, sms Hamncton Orl. 
Fur. xu 1. Ixv, A well behavioured knight. 1604 Caft. 
Smith Virginia iv. 223 They liaue scene many English 
Ladies worse fauored, proportioned and behauiared. 

Behead (b/|he’d), v. Forms: 1 behSafdi-an, 
2 behsBfdien, 2-3 blhaued-en, 3 blheafdin, 
bihafdl. 3-4 bihefden, 4 biheuaden, 4-3 be- 
hevede(n, bi-, byhada(n, -heede, 4-6 bahede, 
-haada, 5-6 ba-, byhadda, 6 baheadda, 6- 
behead. [OE. bchiafdi-an, f. Be- 3 (with priva- 
tive force) 4 -hiafod Head; cf. MHG. behoubeten 
in same sense, mod.G. enthaupten .] 

1 . trans. To deprive (a man or animal) of the 
head, to decapitate ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

c sooo Ays. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 10 He asende ba and beheof- 
dode Iohannem. c is6o Hatton G. ibid., behscfdede saog 
Lav. a6ao6 pat heo us wulle bihafdl a xsa« Juliana 40 
To bihefden [v.r. beheafdin] paweL 138a Wyclik Matt. 
xiv. to He sente, and bihedide \v.r. byheuedede] Joon in 
the prisoun. r 2440 Lonri.ich Grail xlvii, 155 Benevedcd 
on aftyr anothir. 2474 C ax ton Ckesse 36 Other said that 
they snold be beheded. 1529 Morr Rich. HI. Wits. 54/1 
To bee byhedded at Pounifreit. 1993 Shams, s Hen. VI, 
iv. vil zoa Take him away and behaad him. 2781 Gibbon 
Dscl. 4 F. II. xlvL 710 A great number of the captives were 

sBn H. Spencer Stud. SocioL 1 

so fellahs, throwing their headle 


beheaded. 2673 \l. Spencer Stud. SocioL vii. 156 We be- 
headed sooo fellahs, throwing their headless corpses into 
the Nile. 

Eg. x«94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiv. ft 7 To repair the 
decays thereof by beheading superstition. 2706 M. Henry 
Whs. II. 370 It adds to our grief to see a family beheaded. 

2 . Of things : To deprive of the top or foremost 
part. rare. 

1079 Fulke Heskind Part. <71 Maister Heskinn beheadeth 
the sentence. 1796 Marshall Garden, ft so <f8i 3) 400 Graffs 
of last year, cut to a few eyes, behead as at 9K Mod. Be- 
headed and curtailed words. 

Bahmdal (b/|he*d 4 l). [f. prcc. + -al 2 5. which 
■ee. Apparently in no Diet, hitherto.] Beheading, 
execution by decapitation. 

2859 Wingfield Tour Dalmatia 6 The drums announcing 
Mary's beheadal. 1681 Besant & Rick Whittington ii. $4 
The beheadal of Sheriff Richard Lions. zMa-3 Schakf in 
Herwog's Eucycl. Ret. Nnowi. IL 1191 The reason for tbe 
beheadal was jealousy at John's preponderant influence 
with the people. 

Beheading (bf|he*dlg), vbl. sb. [f. Behead v. 
+ -lnq 1 .] The action of cutting mC the head; 
spec, of execution by decapitation. 

a iss0 Ancr. R. 184 Nolde me tellen him alre monne 
duskest, bet forsoke . . one nelde prikunge, uor ane bihef- 
dunge. S0AX R. Copland Gnydon s Quest. Cyrurg., Whan 
he had a deade body by beheadyng or ether wyse. sgSg 
Tiiynne in Animadv. Introd. 75 The duke of Buckinghams 
beheadding. 2388 jChurcknt. Act. St. Margaret's, Westta., 
(Nichols 1707) a 1 Paid for ringing at the beheading of the 
Queen of Scott*. s8t0 Micron Whs. I. 664 That story, 
which reports his beheading at Rome. 173* Lusiasd Seihos 
II. vil *4 The easiest ana shortest of all deaths, behead- 
ing. 2889 Thackeray in Comh. Mag. J sol, Battles aad 
victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings. 

fir. 1842 Milton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 115 For if the type of 
Priest be not takerntwa^, then neither of the high Priest, 


it were a strange 


ing. 


Behgfo'ding. ppl. a. [f. as prcc. 4 -uro*.] 
That severs the bead or decapitates. 

2844 Brown iMO Soul's Trag. 1, The beheading axe 1 

Benoft'r, v. Obs. (Psettc^-archaic.) To hear. 

a 1600 R. Hood 4 Guy GisbofuexBj That behoard tha 
sheriffe of Nottingham, a INS Chiide Waters in Evans 
O. BalL II. xxxv. 024 And that beheard his mother deare. 
BohMraa, bahelp, bmem, etc. : see Be- pref 
Beheatt, obs. form of Berest. 
t BahefiTSa, v. Obs. Tt Be- 6 + Heater.] 
tram. To endow with celestial bliss, to beatify. 

i6ei W. Parry Skrrlefs Trav. (2883) 4 Such a man., 
wouldc be beheavenud with the jop 1809 J. Davies Heiy 


Roods MTks. 1878 L 7 O fairs Jerusalem. -Yet vast beheanVid 
through bfossftd BetheLem. 

Bahooht, hoot, -height, obs. var. of Behioht. 

Bohefb, variant of Biueve. 

Behsft, for Behaved. 

a 1837 B. Jonsom Underwoods (189a) Wka. 587 But he was 
wiser, and wall belieft. For this k all that he hath left 

tBehele, v. Obs, Also bihele. [OK. behelian, 
f. Be- + helian to cover : see Hele.] To conceal, 

~ r, 

r urdon ta beheleda ealle ta 


cover, envelop, lit. and/f. 

ASlfric Gem. viL 29 Wurdc 


Wttli hawberk biyghts and helmet dero " 

tBthtB, v. Obs. Forms: 3 bihemmen, 6-7 
behemm. ff. Be- i 4 Hem.] tram. To hem round. 
Ht. and fig. 

a tamo Owl+ Night. 67a He mot bihemmen aad bilegga. 
1387 Maplet Gr. Forest 44 Those I call coates which are 
as it were on both their sides behemmed and parted. 2398 
Sylvester Du Bartas (18 08) 9^3 Her musky mouth .. a 


swelling welt of Corall round l 
Behemoth (br hr m#> t -ft). Forms: 4 5 be- 
moth, behemot, 6- behemoth. [Heb. DDna 
b'hemdth, used in Job xl. 15. In foim the word is 
the plural of ntDH3 b'hemdh * beast,' and might lie 
interpreted 'great or monstrous bc&'t* {plural of 
dignity). But most moderns take it as really au 
Egyptian word p-ehc-mau, which would mean 
* water-ox.' assimilated in Hebrew mouths to a 


Hebrew form.] An animal mentioned in the book 
of Job ; probably the hippopotamus ; but also used 
in modem literature as a general expression for one 
of the largest and strongest animals. Cf. Leviathan. 

238a Wyclip Job xl. zo Lo t liemoth fs«88 behemot, 18x2 
behemoth] that 1 made with thee. 1430 I.ydg. Ckron. Troy 
it. xvii. Whom the Hehrue* . . call Bemoth that doth iu 
latin playne expresse A beast rude full of curaedneiwe. 
2887 Milton P L. vii. 471 Behemoth biggest born of earth. 
1707 Thomson Summer 710 The flood disparts*, behold ! in 
plaited mail. Behemoth rears his head. x8x6 Keats Endyut. 
111. 134 Skeletons of man, Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan, 
itao Sheiaey Prometh. Unb. iv. i 3x0 The might Of eanh- 
convulsing behemoth. 28S7 Emerson Poems yob Be swift 
their feet as antelopes. And as behemoth strong. 
fig. 239a G. Harvey Pierces Super., Will soon* findc the 
huge Behemoth of conceit to he the sprat of a pickle herring. 
sSso Mrs. Stowe Uncle tom's C. xv. 140 He's a perfect 
behemoth. 

II Behan (brhen). Also bohn, beta, ben. 
[a. med.L. bchen (found in other mod. langs.), 
app. corruption of Arab. ^ % 3* bah man , behmen, 
a kind of root, also a dog-rose ] 

L A name which the old herbalists had received 


apparently from Arabic sources, without knowing 
to what plant it belonged, and which different 
authors consequently tried to identify with many 
different plants. In England it was chiefly affixed 
to the Bladder Campion (' White Behen'), and 
Sea Lavender (‘Red Behen'). 

2578 Lyte Dodorns jii. xxii, Called . . of herboristec at this 
day Behen, or Been album. 288a Grew Auat. Seeds i. ft 7 
The Seed also of Ben or spading Poppcy is somewhat like 
a Kidney. 2780 Sir 1 . Hill Earn. Herbal 1181a) x\ Red 
Behen, a wild plant about our sea coasts . . also called by 
some sea lavender. 17*1 Bailey, Behen, Behn, the root of 
Valerian, either red or white. 1782 — Behen, Behn, there 
is the white and red ; the first is likewise called . . Bladder 
Campion ; the other is also called . . Sea Lavender. 


Behenetie, behenio : see Benio. 

Beheouen, obs. form of Behove v. 

+ BehgTGtio, v. Obs. [f. Be- 5 * Heretic.] 
irons. To call, stigmatize, or treat as a heretic. 

1399 TAvaaNBH Gard. Wysdome 11. 16 b, Some, we behere- 
tike, we call Lutheranes, and all that naught is. sftjafi S. H. 
Grid. Law n Would you that Prelacy and Priesthood should 
. . be-heretick and sect youT 

B#b*0t (bfihe-st), sb. Forms: 1 b*h£a, 2-3 
blheoe, biheaate, a-6 bi-, byheate, 3-6 baheate, 
4-5 be-, bi-, byheaat(a, 4*6 bi-, bybeat, 6-7 be- 
heaat, 4- behest. [OE. bchsts fem. laoc benwse) 
was the regular repr. of OTeut. Hihait-ti -, abst. 
•b. f. bihait-an , in OE. behdtan to Behioht mce 
Sievers, rigs. Gr. ft 932) ; thence, early ME. bike sc, 
soon altered to bihes-te, by form analogy with 
words in »/<r, OE. -/. For bill phonetic history see 
Hbst. The OE. bihits, like the vb. bihdtan, occurs 
only in the sense of 'promise, vow,' but in ME. 
biheste acquired the sense of the simple hits, Heht, 
f. h 4 tan 'to command*; see Hioht] Cf. the 
equivalent Bcbote, OE. bekdt neut., with its ME. 
variants Behetr, Bjuhoht.) 
tL A vow, promise. Very common in the phr. 
Land of behest : land of promise. Obs. 

a laoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 6k But [wa] Issten ure bihese. 
nog Lay. 1063 He bi-heihte hire biheste. c isje Halt 
Meid. 39 Ich nabbe Ihalden (nine biheaste bruppe. e ijm 
St. Brandon 78 Bifore the jalas of Paradya in tha lxmd 
of Biheste. cxjM Cmauckr Frank/. Frol. a8 Broken 
his biheste. sjSi Wycuf Hob. xl 9 Bi feith h« dure lie in 
the loond of Diheest. 2498 Dttnts 4 Paup. (W. da W.) iv. 
xxvk 293 Why is thiscomanundement gyuoa wbhabyhest 



BBHUTD. 


to held*. Mb YoxxA.fAf. 1 . 454/1 He Might to Mm 
and to Mb Km the bad to behest. t*Tutmv. Tmg. 
71 vaBjjfhlg She made a large behest, Ofgold that aha would 
ftanldme fiat, 1894 Matorfe Arthur u»t6; 1 . ProL n 
Duke Joshua, whicu brought tha children of Israel btotha 
tend or beheasL 

2 . A command, injunction, bidding. 


Sba made alarge behest, Ofgold that tha would 
tea. s&m Mathis AriAur u&*6) 1 . ProL 13 
uu which brought tha ehibkan of Israel into tha 


tba co m a nn aess an tlsof riaiftuaaasis. .and biheettts to Istaei. 
igat Mona Hsrssyss l Whs. 157/1 That thai should kapa 
has byhaatas. igi Sfensss R msecs Time 73 To fall before 
her feete at bar oehaast. 1667 Milton P. /. . vm. aj8 Ushe 
[God] sends upon his high behest*. % Buckle Civ Hit. 
dL 140 We see the subtlest . . of all forces . . obeying even 
the most capricious behests of tha human mind. 
tBftlurst, V. Obs. Also % bihaste, 6 toa- 
beast ; pa. pple. 6 bateaat. [f. prec. sb.] trams . (or 
with snbord. cl.) To vow, promise. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 185 Mi . . bthastest us wi> bon b«t are 
neomen hit haouenliche blissen. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. 
xii. (1354) fi God hath beheated to Dauid and his lyne 
..In Jerusalem how they shal succede. 11440 Prosstp. 


1 1400 be hit (cf. tit m lighted), and in 16th c. be- 
hoted, formed on the original present behote. See 
farther under the simple Hioht v. Towards the 
dnd of the 16th e. Might became obsolete, but 
was kept up by the Spenserian archaiits, who 
often misunderstood its meaning; and employed 
it in mistaken senses.] 

A. Illustration of Forma. 

L Pretent. a. 1-3 behit* ; 3-4 bi-, 3-6 behote. 
a sose ASlfric Aw/. xxiiL sx Donna 6u bahat bahmtst 
c iim Lamb, Horn. s6x Moot men bihatefi wal b* hit for* 
sates sous. a xaag Auer. R. I |a no schulee nout blhoten 
hit, auh . . do8 hit as bauh 3a hafdcn hit hihoten. 1940 
nb. 65 tuycho men pet . . bahotab M°8 k* hi na‘ 


Ayenb. 65 )uycho men 
healde. c X400 Gomel) 


x u hafdcn tut hihotan. ipo 
. . bahotab M**! Kt hi nala na}i 
8 dor to holden myn a* vow as 


healde. c 1400 Gamelyn 378 nor to holden myn a- vow as 
1 the by-hoote. a ijso Myrr, Our Lodge 6x He behoteth 
that . . there shall be encresed peace and accorde. [iflfx 
Lamsasdb Arch, 141 That the Lord of Bedford . . nor other 
of the Councell shall behote any favour.) 


Part k so. 1477 Marc. Paston In Lett. 800 ill. sxs Th« 
gyrdyl that my fadyr be hestyt me. 15x9 Hodman vulg 3 
b, 1 haue behest a pygue tosaynt Anthony. 1548 Udall.cIc. 
Rrtum . Par. Luke xni. 3 Thou haddest euen vowed and 
hclwasted thy selfe to utter ruine. 1566 Gascoigne Jocsuta 
Wks. 11587) 9s As much as late I did behest to thee, 
t Behl ltUlg, vbl. sb. Obs. rare “ l . [f. prec. + 
-iNol.J Bidding, command. 

1583 stanyhurst sEneis iv. (Arb.) its We rely toe thyn 
hautye behest ings. 

Behet, obs. pa. t. of Behight 
tBahrte, sb. Obs . [f. behete, one of the forms 
of Behight, v. : cf. the earlier Behote, and par- 
allel Behight sb. 1 A promise, a vow. 

c 1460 Towue/ey A/yst. i$g Thise prophetys . . That have 
knowyng of his behetvs. 1470 Harding Chrm e. exL xi, 
'l'raytour he wan, and false of his behete. 

Behote, variant of Bkhioht v. to promise, 
t Behe*ter, beheater. Obs. [1. behete « Be- 
hioht v. + -KK : cf. Behighteh.] a promiser. 

138s Wyclif a Afacc x. 28 Hauynge the Lord biheeter 
[v.r. behetere] of victoric. — Htb. viL as Jhesu is maad 
biheter of the betere testament, 
t Behe*tinf , vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + -WO 1 : 
cf. Behoting.] Promise, promising. 

1303 R. Bsunnk H twill. Synns naeo x, Je shende hyt 
1 wedlock] wyb joure fals behetyng. X400 in Pol. Rol. 4 L. 
ms (1866) 949 A fails by-hety[n]g. 


1 wedlock] wyb }oure fals behetyng. X400 in Pol. Rol. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 949 A fals by-hety[n]g. 

t Behow*, v. Obs. Pa. pple. behewen, be* 
ho wo. [f. Be* 1 + Hew v. Cf. OE. behJawan to 
hew off.] trams. To hew about, to carve. 

c xxisGuy IVarw. 195 Stonis. . Bihewequarre for the nanis. 
c 1384 Chauuku //. Fame 1306 It was all with iv.r. of] gold 
beliewe. 

t Behi'da. V. Obs . Forms : I bah^dan, a be- 
huden. [OE. behydan ; f. Be- 4 - kydan to Hide.] 
trams. To hide away, conceal. 

c 1000 An. Gosp. MatL xxv. 95 1 c . . behydde \e xxda Hatton 
behedde] pin pund on eoiBan. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, icq pe 
bihut his gold hord on heouene riche. • isag Auer. R. zoo 
Hit is bitepped & bihud. 

t Behia*, V. Obs. In 4 blhy)s, 5 byhye. [f. 
Be* + Hie v.] reft. To hie oneself, make haste. 

c 1340 Cursor Af . 5087 Bihyje^ou swibe hoom to go. exaag 
Seven Sag. (P.) 959 The bore byhyde hym thydyr faste. 

t BeUght, v. Obs. For forms see below. 
[An OTeut. compound vb. : OE. bi-, behdtan 
— QHG. biheiym, Goth, bihditan ^in derivatives), 
t bi-, Bb-4-OE. hdtan * Goth, hditan to call, 
pa. t. haihdit, (- hehdit *), pa. pple. haitans . The 
reduplicated pa. t. appeared in OE. as heht 
' *he hat:—' *hcAdt:— hchai f), contr. hit (pi. hi- 
ton). As there was no other Eng. vb. exactly par- 
allel, the isolated inflexion of hdtan and behdtan was 
in ME. subjected to a remarkable series of changes, 
resulting finally in the loss of the original present 
stem, and the substitution of that of thepast as 
a new present, with weak inflexions. 1. The OE. 
original forms of the pres, behdte, and pa. pple. 
behdten , gave regularly the M E. behote and behoten 
(to c 15*5). The OE. pa. t. behit gave ME. behet 
(- heet ', •hete), found after 1400; beheht gave bi- 
heygkt, -height, more usually behigt, -hight (- hyht \ 
•hvght, ana In 15th c. -kite). Bat in the course 
of the lath c., the normal forma, behote, behet 
-height - Might , hthoUn, began to be disturbed 
under the influence of levelling, and of various 
assumed analogies. 2. Thus, the Present took 
the vowel of the then archaic past, and became 
behete, -heete , frequent in Wyclif, Chancer, and 
Lydgate. The Past was occasionally aeumilated 
to tne pple. as behette, behote ; but far more fre- 

2 neatly the pple. was assimilated to the pa. t., 
ret as behet, -hete, then as beheyght, behight, in 
16th 0. alio Mite. The Past benight was then 
made weak, as be-hight-e (3 syllables; cf. forms 
like mighte,iigktey, and finally Might (Mite) was 
taken as present, 'and the pa. t. and pple. duly 
became hi 7 6th e. behigkted {Mited}\ cf. lighted 
ibr earlier iighte. Rare forms of the pa. t were , 


bihyv weren. c xjjte Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 499 God haves 
byheght horn. 13M — Ecetus. vfti. t6 If thou hast blhixt. 
1447 Borxnham Seyntye Introd, 6 Aftyr 1 had bshyht Che 
ryag. xgso Love Boutsveul. Aiirr. xvfiL E v, The attdt of 
tneym U behyght for to come, tug 87 Foxk A. 4 Af. L 
541/t To waken God has behite the Crown of Ufa. 
SFEN9BS F. Q. l X. $o The keys are to thy hand bahighc. 

8. 6 behlted, -hlghted, -heigbted. * 

■974 tr. Martorafe AOocaNps 37 He hath bchyghted vs 
euer testing life. 1977 St? Aug. Memueli 96 The light that 
God hath bohightSl them. xEsd Waunbr Atb. Rug, cl 
399 His kifighu had aU behlted them fulfil*. 


B. Signification. 

I. Proper senses. 1 . To vow, to promise. 

a. trams, (with dative of the person.) 

4 i«oa iELvatc Gou. sxxviil 17 06 |u me snnda test 
Jm me beluetst. c 1300 Behet zoso The King bihet hem 
gret bonur. 1369 Cmaucbs BA. DucAeeoe 631 The tray tercsse 
false and foU of gyle, That a! behoteth, and nothing hate 
m 14*0 Occlbvb 1 >o Reg. Prime. 9337 A kyng ought . . Ho 
thyiur bibs to but yf he it perfourme. xggs Asf. Paxkxb 
Psalter cxvi. 16, 1 now will paye, My vowea that 1 be- 
hight. ton Bp. Mountaou OiatriSoe 306 , 1 behight thee 
the Tenth of all my gettings. 

b. with inf. or subord. el. 

c xaog Lav. 18396 Godde we soullen blhaton ore sunnea to 
Helen, c 1340 Cursor Af. 543c iTrin.), X bihete ike rjy hit 
shal be done, cxgas Knt. stela Tour (1868)99 The payens 
behight her. .that she ahulde haue agree somme of tnoneye. 


fi. 4-6 behete, beheete. 

r 1340 Cursor Af. 687a So dud prince & als praphete As 
god cud to him bihete |r». r. hete, hette]. rxsBs Wyclif 
7 Pied, il *3 He biheetith [vjfiu behoteth) that he hath the 
kunnyng of God. c 1386 CMAUcsa Chan. Yem. ProL 4 T. 
154 Neuereheere after wol I with hym neete . . I yow biheete 
[v. r. be-, by-, -betel a uso Chester PI. 31 , 1 thee behette. 
c 1490 Chrxm. Piled. 10x4 Depe dampnacyon God byhetuth 
alle ko* flip Hanlev in Prynne Sov. Power read, il 
U 643) 67 Theking shall answer, I grant and behete. 

7 4-5 behyte, 6 behyit, -height* -bite, Sr. 
heoht, 6-7 -hight. 

c 1400 AAol. Loll. II If ke pope . . behijt ani swilk kingis. 
Ibid. 69 Wan ke prent . . behytik aueik an absolucoun. 15x3 
Douglas Mneis l vi. 94, I y>o behecht [r. r. hecht]. 1548 
Hall Chro*. (1809) 136 Promisyng and behigbtyng by the 
faith of his body. 1581 M a heck Bk. Notes 458 It bringeih 
and beheighteth good thinges. xfixo Bakrodgh Moth. 
Pkysick 1. xxviii. (1639) 45 frney] often behight and deter- 
mine to kill themselves. 

2 . Past t . a. 1- 4 behdt, a -h?ot, 4 -beet, -hete, 
-hett. 

c xooo ASlfric Deut. v. 9 Drihten God Whet us wed. 
axioo O. E. Chron. an. 1036 A£lc man yfel him beheL c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 71 Swa he kurh witeju bihet. a xaag Auer. 
R. 176 Salue ich bihet to lechen ou. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 
190 Do me as thou bihete. (*1400 Gamolyn 783 He him 
beheet That he wolde be redy whan the justice seeL c 1430 
Hymns Yirg. 98 He . . pat btheet me 1131. 

fi. 1 beheht, 3-5 -heyght(e, 5*6 -height; 4 
-hyjt, 4-6 -hight, 5 -bite, 5-6 -hyght, 6 Sc. 
-hioht. 

c 1300 K. Alio. 3995 A byheste, That Dane byheyghte. 
c zjao R. Brunne Afedit. 1097 As kou me bohnic r 1386 
Chaucer A'n/j. T. 16x4 Myn owea knight Schal have his 
lady, as thou him bihighL c 1440 Gesta Rem. xaa Vcr- 
tuys, he whiche he he-hite in baptyme. c xgso Lomcelot 
xasi The tend, the wich he them bynichL 107 Carton's 
Treviea's Higdon 1. lviii. 53 b, Scottes sente y* Pyctes. .and 
behyght them hetee. sgtp TuaaEEV. Poems, Your comely 
be we behight me hope. 

7. 4 -5 be-, bl-, bjhijta, -hyjta, -blgto, 5-6 
-hyghte, -highte. After final e became mute, 
this was of course identified with fi. 

* >374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1004 He niste what he fuggen 
of it rayghte, Syn she hath broken that she hym byhignte. 
ijSa Wyclif Matt. xiv. 7 He byhi3te for to Teat to hir. 
c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 404 Wole not performa what he so be- 
hiate. a xgso Myrr. Our Lodge 309 Iesu bathe sente the 
holy goste that he behyghte. 

8. 4-5 behit. 

e 1400 Apol. LolL 10 Crist, .behit vs hcuenly kyndom. 

c. 5 behotte, 5-6 behote. 

ri4ag Three KtngsCelogue (1885)9 And f bei] byhotten riftes 
to ltepers. 1493 Festiva/l (W. de W. 1315) xif Thou 
behote me a chyldo, and now is the mother deed. 

(. 6 behoted. 

xgso Carton's Chron. Eng. il 15/9 Those that me other 
wise behoted [ad. 1480 Tho that me other wyse behyghtenj. 

17. 6 behighted, -hited, -heigbted. 

igia Fox* A. 4 Af. I. 456/9 For so thou behlted us some- 
time. 1587 Golding De Afomay xxix. 45s Let vs see what 
time they beheighted for his comming. 

8. Pa. Pple. a. i-3beh6teu, a -6 -hoten, 3-6 -bote. 

c sxyg Colt. Hem. nj Swa awa him tor be-hxten was. 
^ *3*4 Guy H arm. 104 Bihoten Ich it haue a maiden of 
pros, c 1400 Beryn 9518 Delyvir me of sorowe, as yee be- 
bote have, a sgao Afyrr. Our Ladyt 067 He hatha behote 
. . to gyue a hunderetti folde. sgia Fox a A. 4 M. 1 . 454/* 
It was byhoten by Jeremiah. 1979 Spenser SheOh. CaL 
Dee. 54 But better mought they haue behote him Hate. 
fi. 4 behet, 1 -hete. 

a 1400 Cursor Af. 3010 (Trin.) 8 Hir son . . kat wm longe 
bihet tofora. Ibid. 13 137 This childe was by-hete \v.r. 
bihett] many a yere A r he were sent, cxe/bo Tovmeley 
Afysi . 31 As thou me behete base. 

7. 4 byheght, 4-5 bihy*t, -hyght, -hist, 
•hight, behi)t, -hyit, -hyht; 4-6 behight, 
-hyght, -bite. 

ripS A. E. AUH. P. C. 99 be happes alle ait kat vns 
bihy)t weren. c xtoa Wyclif Set, \Vks. III. 499 God haves 
byheght horn. 13M — Ecelus. vm. t6 If thou hast blhht. 
1447 Borxnham Seyntye Introd, 6 Aftyr 1 had behyht Che 
ryng. xgso Love Bouaveut. Aiirr. xvfiL E v, The amda of 


behight her. .that she ahulde haue a gret somme of moneve. 
1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. ccxxi. sti He . . liehijt hym Ibr 
to done his message. S498 Dives 4 Paup. (W. da W.) l 
eI. 8t He that behoteth to coma ayen. sdso Basrouqu 
Met A. Pkysick t. xxviii. (1639) 45 (Tha melxnoholious] de- 
sire death, and do vary often behight and determine to UN 
themselves. 

2 . trams . To encourage expectation, to hold out 
hope of lUfe, recovery, etc.). 

c X4B0 Ckron. Vitod. 788 He had . . k* fovere qoarteyne, 
bat no raon kto aye hum by-hette burr h* lyv. a x||a 
Leland Brit. Coll. L 931 This William . . was woundedso 
sore that no man beheiant him life. 197s Golding Calvin 
on Ps. ix, 14 He behignteth himsolfe aaufty even in the 
mouth of death. 

8. trams. To assure (one) of the truth of a state- 
ment ; to warrant (Cf. mod. / promise you.) 
.f'P* Chaucer Wife's ProL 1034 Lite! whil it last, I yon 
biheete. cxqysSyr. Try am. 18 He had a quene .. Trewe 
as stele, y yow be-hett. xgXR Douglas Atneis 1. vl. 94 Dido 
heyrat comouit, I 30U beheent. .followachlp redy made. 

II. Improper uses by the archaists of the 16th and 
17th cc., when the word was becoming obsolete ; 
cf. the simple Might, also behest. 

4 . trams. To grant deliver. 

1196 Spenser F. Q. l x. jo The keys are to thy hand be- 
hifjht By wine Fidelia. 

6. To command, bid, ordain. 

rtgas Spenser Mniopotmos >41 It fortuned (as heavens 
hud behight) That, etc. xg§6 — F. O. vi. il 39 Ha . . with 
her inarched forth, as she did him behlghL 

0 . To call, to name. 

*879 Spenser Sheph. Cat Apr. xxo They bene all Ladyes 
of the lake behight. Ibid. Dec. 54 Love they him called . . 
But better nought they have behote him Hate. 1999 Namhe 
Lent. StuffeK 1871)79 Which, .are behighted the trees of tha 
sun and moon, xoga Abiusolk Theat. t 'hem. u 199 After 
Philosopliy I you betiyte. 

7 . To bespeak, invoke. 

16x5 T. Adams Lycanthr. Ep. Ded. 3 , 1 behight you in my 
prayers, a happy progresse in grace. 

t Mhl'ggt, si. Obs. Forms ; 5 behftto, 6 
-hight, Sc. bahioht, -hodht. [f. prec. vb. : cf. 
the parallel Behkte, Bbhoti.] A promise. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 37 After His Messing and riUc bdil)L 
c xgsa Dunbar None may Assure xii, Qunais fals behecht is 
as vtnd hym wavis. sga) Bei.lendxn Livy *>. (i8»a) 130, 
I wit nocht dissave the Tarquinis . . with vans behichtts. 
a *347 Earl Surrey Psalm lxxiil 05 [Not] In other succour 
..Hut only thine, whom I have found in thy behight so JusL 

t PM- a. Oil. Promiwd. 

tjwx Goldi no Cis&>m on Ps. xL* This behyghted kingdoms, 
self Warner Alb. Erne. Prase Add. (tore) 33s His Troians 
disxnker from Thrace In quest of the bchigftted Italia. 

Obs. rare. A promiser. 

c 1400 ApoL LolL 105 pel are largist bihijtars, and scarslat 
geuara. 

Behind ibthaind), adv., prep . (sb.) Forms: 
1 bahindan, {Nor thumb, bihionda), 1-3 bl- 
hinden, 3 (Orm.) -hlnndenn, a -4 -hinds, 3-4 
byhynds, 4 b!-, by-hynden, bi -henden, -hyxtds, 
•hind, behslnds, 4-6 bshynds, 5-7 bsbinde, 
4 - behind. [OE. bi-, behindan, identical w, 
OS. bihimdau, f. bi-, Bfr + brnddn, OHG. him- 
tana, mod.G. h intern, Gothic hittdama adv., 1 from 
behind,* * behind,* f. root hind- in Hindjcb, Hind- 
most, with advb. suffix -ana, orig. meaning direc- 
tion from : the notion of position ia given by Bi-. 
Behind is used both absolutely (as adv.), and with 
an object (at prep.), the Utter originating in an 
OE. dative of reference, behindan htm 'in the rear 
as to him 9 ; in Gothic himiatia took a genitive; 
hindana laurdanmus 'from ihe beck of the Jor- 
dan.* In its stnse-devtiopraent the word is one;* 
though for practical purposes the adverbialnnd pre- 
positional construction are here treated separatmy.] 
A. adv. * In relation to an obieet in motion. 

1 . In a place whence those to whom the reference 
ia made have departed ; remaining after the others 
have gone. Esp. used with leave (let obs.), re- 
main, stay, abide, ft. lit. * 

c 9BO O. JL Chron. an. 894 Da Deni s can amton ter be 
hindanu ate on Berth. Atetr. xxfcr. ap pu . . bom bahstaa 
heofon behindan UxtesL Ibid. xxvi. S3 He tet him bahindnn 
hyrade ctelas. c xjng St. Swithin 90 i n B. E. P. (i86e) 46 
He let ku noit bihynde. c 1490 Rob. Hood (Rtoon) v. L 46 
We shall abide behynde. c igoo Merck. 4 Sen in Hatliw. 
Nugm Poet. s6 Here ys a Ml of thys matere; the bettor ys 
behynde. 1897 Dbvpkn Ytrg. Going, ill. 306 He.. leaves 
the steythiaiiArrow Car. behind. tjUOoume. Vic. W.iiL 
(1806) Z3 Too generous to attempt leaving us behind, ipa 
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Cowfer J. Gilpin 60 Betty screaming came downstair*, 

* The wine is left behind !* 1874 Srcass Const. Hist. (1875) 

I. 64 Even the slaves were not left behind. 

D. fig. In the position, condition, or state which 
a person or thing has left : e.g. in existence after 
one's death. 

c uw Si. Alexius so Richox he lete al Bihynde. figs 
Babes in Wd. (Ritson) 16 They died And left two babes be- 
hind. a 169s Donne Poems (1650) 15 To leave thin world 
behinde, is death. >6 «b Culpepper Eng. Physic 68 Gross 
humours Winter hath left behinde. 1 904 Goi-ns n. Trnv. 
13a All evils . . That opulence departed leaves behind, step 
Southey Sir 7 \ More II. 138 When they were advanced 
from a private station, they left behind them the leisure. 

Huxley Physiogr. 73 The salt is left entirely behind, I 
and nothing but pure water evaporated. 

o. In the time which one has lived beyond, in 
the past. 

fisBs Wyclif Phil. lii. 13 Fonetinge . . tho thingis that ben 
bihyndia.] xgad Tindale Me, I forget that which is be- 
hynde. c idea Shams. Senn. 1 , My grief lies onward and 
my joy behind, igge Tennyson In Mem. hxvii, As in the 
winters left behind, Again our ancient games had place. 

+ 2 . After one has left (a company), in one's 
absence. Obs., and now expressed by * behind 
one's back ' : see B 9. 

s 1000 Bi manna Lease (Gr.) 4 Eorl ofleme . . mid teon- 
wordum laid behindan, spreceft fa^ere beforan. *117 g 
Lamb . Hosts. 143 pe bet spekeft faire biforen and false 
bihinden. 1411 Lydo. rylgr. Sowle 111. iii. ( 1483) 51 Ye have 
shewed them in presence good chere. . but behynde ye have 
ben fals traytours. 

8. In the rear of anything moving ; following. 

In the train ; not so far forward. To come behind : 
to follow, come after. To fall behind: to fall 
into the rear through not going so fast or * keep- 
ing up.' 

[c goo LtndiHi, Got/. Mark v. 07 [Wif] cwora in threat bi- 
hianaa. ] 1303 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 37 Ther connyngc clerkus 
shuliep clock* by -hynde . 196a J. H ky wood Prov A Epsgr . 
(1867) 7s The further ye go, the further behynde. c 1975 

J. Still Gamm. Gurton v. in Dodsiey (1780) 1 1 . 77 As prnude 
come behinde, as anie goes before. 1697 Drydkn Virg. 
Georg. 111. 708 Lute to lag behind, with truant pace. 1897 
Mahy Howitt Web-S/inner. I am wearied with a long day s 
chase. My friends are far behind. tggB C. Patmore Angel 
in Ho. xii. iii, Her laughing sisters lagg'd behind. 

+ b. of following in time ; Later. Those that 
come behind: posterity. Obs. 

c 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1. v. 430 I .east his fame should 
be buried clean From those that came behind. stfaB Hobbes 
Thucyd. (189a) 40 Men . . are many times to fall first to ac- 
tion, the which ought to come behind. 

4 . fig. (from 1) In reserve, kept back, not yet 
brought forward or mentioned ; still to come. 

sago Lav. «8oia He hadde bihinde ehtetene bousend. xge6 
Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1 431) 6 b, Smoke, the more it en- 
creaseth, the lease Is behynde. 194a Udall Erasm. 
Ajpoph. 976 b, There is but a veraye litle title tvme of my 
life behinde.- idea Shahs. Mens, fir At. v. 545 Wee 'll show 
What's yet behinde. 1690 Wadsworth Sp. Piigr. v. 46 He 
. . told what was behinde of his former discourse. 1087 T. 
Brown Saints in Upr. Whs. 1730 I. 73 The oddest and 
most comical scene is still behind. >790 Johnson Rambl. 
No. 67 P 9 The expectation of some new possession, or of 
some enjoyment yet behind. xtiS Macaulay in Trevelyan 
Life I. iL 96 But stronger evidence is behind. 

6. fig. (from 3.) a. Of progress, advancement, 
or attainment; hence, of rank, order, subordination. 

c 1 soo Trio. Coil Ham. 9x3 panne man bipccheS offer * he 
him makeS to ben bihinden of bat he wened to lien biforen. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 6073 Qua for pouert ys bc-hinde. 1316 
Tindalk x Car. L 7 So that ye are behynde [Wyclif fail, 
1611 come behinde] in no gyfte. 1986 Warner A lb. Eng. iil 
xviii. 81 You . .shall see Yourselues to come behind in Armes. 
1788 Miss Burney * fc. ( 184a) IV. 49 Mrs. Montagu, 
who was behind with no one in kind speeches. 1817 Jab. 
Mill Brit . India 11 . v. iv. 46a The opponents were not be- 
hind in violence. 

b. In reference to the fulfilment of an obliga- 
tion, esp. of paying money due : In arrear. Const. 
with money unpaid, or the person to whom it is 
due ; in fulfilling an obligation. 

c 1379 Wyclif Ssrm. SeL Wks. II. 95a So many men in M* 
world Ben byhyndc of delte of love. 1494 E. E. Wilts 
113 His wages beyng be-hynde. 1493 Fsstivall (W. de 
W. 15x5) so Ye that be behynde [in making shrift] . . come 
and sliryve you. saia Act 4 Hen. VUI , xi, If the seid an- 
nuell rentes . . be behynde. 1996 Danett Comines' Hist. Fr. 
(1614) 839 Maximilian was behind with them for cert nine 
monetha pay. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl 1. i. in 
Dodsiey (1780) VI. 381, I am behind with my landlord a 
year. 1607 Ctess. DAnno/t Prov. (1706) 86 A man of 
good quality, .much behind in the world. 1769 Act 5 Geo. 
II, xvii. ft 3 in Ox/, p Comb. Enact. 7$ In cue the rent or 
rents . . shall be behind or unpaid, lit) Munch. Exam . 
■1 July 5/a If ths tenant foils behind with his instalments. 

8. After due time ; late or slow in coming 
forward. Obs. exc. Sc 

e sno Assumpt. Virg. 808 Euewart boo ht-hynde, Whnre 
hast pou so kmge bene? saia Boamfton Penit. Ps. lxv. 
aje Lete noil thi mercy be behynde xm Wauckr Life 
Pedsa 38 (Jam.) He was never behind with any that put 
their trust in him. *787 Beattie Scotticisms 14 , 1 fear I 
shall be behind, Le. not arrive in time.-— Late, too late, 
b. Of a watch or clock : Slow. 

>787 Beattie Scatticisnss 15 My watch Is behind, before : 
slow, fost, are better. 

• * Jn relation to objects at rest. 

7 . On the back side, at the back 5 In the rear of 
anything stationary having a recognized front. 


S soao Sondes Wards in Cott. Horn. a«x SpeoweS ham eft 
■t biuoren ant bihinden. rijtf Judas /scar. 83 in E. 
B. P. X09 He smot him wib a su>n bihynde in be pate. 
eiAos Destr. Tray xxiil 9940 He was brochit burgh ths 
hod y with a big speire, Pat a trunebyn of be ire tut out 
hehynd. a 1540 Pugrissfs T. 66 in Thywte's Animadv. 70 
to fayn eyrbenyml lherdeabussinge. s6os Shake. JuL C. 
v. i. 43 Caslca, like a curre, behinde Strooke Caesar on the 
Dscke. 1713 Steele hnglishm. No. t. s The Servants be- 
hind . . were unable to contain from laughing. 1999 South ky 
J 5 r am 0/ Arc iv. 388 From behind a voice was heard. 183s 
R. Knox Cloquet's Ana/. 15s A . . smooth surface, concave 
from behind forwards. 1837 Marry at Dog-Fiend viii, She 
had . . a back-door into the street behind 

+ b. fig. At one's back, supporting, backing up. 

1690 Wadsworth Sp. Piigr. vii. 71 The remainder of the 
regiment . . [wa>] giuen to Sir lames Crceton, there being 
behind Captain Lucy . . with diuerse other . . Captaines. 

o. At the back or on the farther side of some 
object, so as to be hidden. Chiefly fig. 


Mad. That seems fair enough, but is there anything 
behind T 

8. Towards the rear, backwards. (With look or 
equivalent verbs.) 

f 1340 Ayenb. 130 YzyJ> ahoue and bene 1 *, and beuoreand 
behynde. X3ls Wyclif Judg. xx. 40 Beniamyn biholdynge 
bihynde. .tumede the face. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 158 She 
that could . . See suitors following, and not looke behind. 
*690 K. Walker EpidetuC Mar. (1737) xii, Run, Nor look 
behind. 1607 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 708 Th’ unwary 
Lover cast rus Eyes behind. 1799 Won raw. Lucy Gray 
xvi. O’er rough and smooth she trips along, And never 
looks behind. 1867 Ai.ford Hymn 1 Forward ,* Seek the 
things before us, Not a look behind. 

8. To the back, into the rear, t To but behind 
(obs.) : to put into the rear, out of sight, into the 
background, or into a subordinate position. 

f 1380 Wyclif 3 Treat, i. 61 Shrift to God is put bihynde 
. . but privey shnft newe foundun is autorisid as nedeuil ro 
soulis neele. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 00 Put not His bidding be 
hynd. c 1430 Lyixj. Bochas 1. in. (1544) 6 a, The pride of 
Nembroth there was put behind, c xajio Rob. Hood( Ritson) 
l. i. 107a, I dyd holpe a pore yeman. With wrunge was put 
behynde. Mod. Go behind and look for it. 

B. prep . * With the object in motion. 

1 . In a place left by (one who has gone on). 
Usually with leave, remain , stay, expressed or 
understood. 

cisoo Ormin 8913 He was* h a bihinndenn hemm bilefedd 
att te temmple. a two Cursor M. 15879 Lafte |;ci not bi- 
hynden hem be fals tcloun Iudas. 1506 Piigr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 151x1 14J l’o leue our beest behynde vs. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VI H, iv. ii. 84 Leauc me hecrc in wretcheduesse, be- 
hindc ye. x f* Farrar Christ I. 977 Leaving behind him 
those Phoenician shrines. Mod. She has resolved to stay 
behind me for a few days. 

b. fig . In a condition or state left by (one) ; in 
existence, in life, in the world alter one is 'gone.' 

x 6 ox Shaks. Ttoel. N. 11. i. 90 He left behind him myself 
and a sister, a 1694 Tillotson (J.) Piety and virtue are not 
only delightful for the present, but they leave peace and 
contentment behind them. 1799 Johnson Rasselas xxx. 
Wks. (1895) I. 963 The old Egyptians have left behind them 
monuments of industry. 1867 Freeman Harm. Cong. I. vi. 
(1876) 490 The last King who left behind him a name for 
just and mild government. 

O. fig. In time left by (one) ; in time past. 

x8xs Tennyson Lochsley H. zj When the centuries behind 
me like a fruitful land reposed. 

+ 2 . After the departure of (a person); in the 
absence of. Obs. (Now, behind his back : Bee 9.) 


c xjoo Beket 1174 To deme a man bihynden him thou wost 
hit nere no lawe. 1340 Ayenb. to po pet inisziggeb guodc 
men behinde ham. 1470-89 Malory Arthur y x8i6) 1 . 357 
Many speak more behind him than they will say to his face. 
8. In the rear of (one moving); following, after. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 185 By-hynde thin god . . I snw 
comynge of ladyis nynetene. 1610 Shaks. Temb. iv. i. xx 
She will outstrip all praise And make it halt, behinde her. 
1607 Dkydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 700 And close behind him 
follow'd she. 174)1 Young Alt . 7'h. 1. X7i Joy behind joy. 
in endless perspective 1 1808 Scott Mann . 1. vii, Benina 
him rode two gallant squires. 

b. with reference to anv kind of progress, at- 
tainment, or position or order attained : Inferior to. 

1906 Tindale 9 Cor. xi. 5, I suppose that I was not be- 
hynde the chefe apostles. 1993 Hooker Keel. Pol, 1. vi. ft a 
wks. 1841 I. 164 Beasts, though otherwise behind men, 
may. .in actions of sense and fancy go beyond them. i6as 
Burger Pers Tithes 34 The practise of such as are behind 
him in estate, xtn I«aur Elia Ser. L xv. (1865) zai She it 
in some things behind her years. 1848 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. I. 68 They were some centuries behind their neigh- 
bours in knowledge. 

4 . Later than, after (the set time), i. e. after the 
set time has passed. In ‘ behind time ' there is an 
expression of bUme not present in 4 after time.' 

xooo Shaks. A. K. L. iv. i. 195 If you. .come one minute 
behind your hour. Rutherford Lett. 96 (1869) 1 . 98 
We be but half-hungered of Christ here, and many a time 
dine behind noon, xlgt C Bronte VilUtts 180 'Ten 
minutes behind his time/ laid she. 

* * With the object at rest . 

5 . In the space lying to th« rear of, on the back 

I side of (a person, or objecy that has a front and 
back). Behind fortifications, etc. : inside of, so 
as to be defended by then!. 


xfv. 19 The pillar of the eland, .stood behinde then. 1760 
Johnson Idler Nao 5 p 6 They wondered how a youth of 
spirit could spend the prime of life behind a counter. 17 88 
Golosh. Vic. W. xxu. (x8o6) 139 Next morning 1 took my 
daughter behind me, and set out on my return doom. 1840 
Kingsley Pr. Idylls <1875)895 The gentleman (ram Lloyd's 
with the pen behind his ear. 

b. fig. At the back of (any one) as a support ; 
backing (one) un. 

xMa Pall Mall G. 94 June 1 The great arbitraglsts who 
have bellied them the wealthy financial houses in Londoa. 

6. On the farther tide of (an object) from the 
spectator or point of reference ; be>ond. 

c xgeg E. E. Allit. P. B. 653 jto burda byhynde he dor for 
busmar Uqed. a xaoo Chester PI 900 Alas I that I were 
awaie Ferre behynde France I xftn Holcroft Procopius 
iv. 190 All behinde the end of the Euxine is Lexica. 1697 
Drydkn Virg, Georg, m. 330 Behind the Mountain, or be- 
yond the Flood. s8ao Keats SI Agnes xi, He stood hid. . 
Behind a broad hall-pillar. 183s Ht. Martineau Life in 
Wilds i. 3 The mountains behind the Cape of Good Hope. 

b. fig. At the back of, hidden by, on the side 
remote from our observation. 

x!66 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 198 Behind every phenomenon 
we must RB»ume a power. 

0. Behind the scenes: in the rear of the scenery 
of a theatre ; hence, behind what is publicly dis- 
played, out of sight, in private. 

X7S8 Addison Sped . No. 44 P 5 Murders and Execution* 
are always transacted behind the Scenes in the French 
Theatre. 1779 Horne Disc. (17991 IV. vii. 169 In the Scrip- 
ture-histories we are as it were admitted behind the scenes. 
1896 F houdk Hist. Eng. I. 316 There lay, . . behind the 
scenes a whole drama of contention and biuerness. 

7 . Backwards (rom (oneself), towards what lies 
in the rear of. (With look ami equivalent verbs.) 

c *374 Chaucer Booth. 111. xii. 108 Yif he loke byhynden 
hym. 138a Wyclif Gen. xix 96 The wijf of hym lLot|, 
biholdynge bihynde her. x6xx Bible Judg. xx. 40 The Ben- 
jamiteK looked behind them, xygo Johnson Rambler No. 

6 p 13 Venturing to look behind him. i860 Tynpai l. 
Glaciers 1. ft 14. 94 The prospect. . behind us. .grew worse. 

8. Into the space lying to the rear of, to the back 
or farther side of. 

1190 Lay. 26057 Arthur . . Niortc bi-hinde an treo. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 643 By-hyndyn the mum begynnyih he 
to fie. x6xx Bible Matt. xxvi. ji Get thee behind tnce, 
Satan. — a Kings ix. 19 Tume tnee behinde me. Mod. 
The mouse ran behind the sideboard. The sun has sunk 
behind the mountains. 

b. fig. Out of attention or consideration. 
x866 Motley Dutch Rep. v. i. 673 The plan of Don John 
• . I pul entirely behind me. 

0. Togo behind: to press an enquiry into what 
does not Appear on the surface ol (any matter), or 
is not avowed. 

1884 M. White in Law Times Rep. LII. 548/a The rate 
. . was valid and good on the face of it, and the justice* 
were not entitled to go behind it and inquire whether there 
was a concurrent rale. 

* * * Phrase. 

9 . Behind {one's} bach has liecn used as a more 
emphatic expression for behind {one's, in all senses ; 
but now spec, in sense 2, in which bchittd-baiks 
also occurs in Scotch. 

1x315 F. E. Allit. P. B. 080 pe bnlleful burde. .Blusched 
byhynden her bak. 138s Wyclif Gen. xxii. 13 Abraham. . 
sawe bihynd his bak a wether among the thornes. 147s 89 
Malory Arthur 11816; I. 307 ’J o say of me wrong or shame 
behind niy back. x6ix Bible Ex. xxiii. 35 Thou hast foraotieu 
me, and cast me behinde thy backe [1388 Wyci.if. behynde 
thi bodij. 1644 Rutherford 7'ryal A Trt. Aaith (18451 7 8 
The Father and the Son are speaking of thee behind backs. 
17x1 Steele Sped. No. 109 p 5 Sir Andnw Freeport has 
said behind my Back, that, etc. 178a Bp. Newton Whs. 
11 . xxii. 460 The flatterer will . . trumpet forth your praises 
behind your bock, cx 8x7 Hogg Idles A Ah. Iv. is Tibby 
was sitting behind backs enjoying the meal. 1864 Linnet's 
Trial 1 . 111. i. 303, 1 should be very sorry not to defend 
people behind tneir backs. 

C. as sb. (< colloq . and vulgar): The back side 
or rear part (of the person or of a garment ) ; the 
posteriors. 

*786 Loun&er No. 54. 17 Two young Ladies.. with new 
Hats on their heads, new Bosoms, and new Bchinds in a 
band-box. 0x830 George IV in Sat. Rrt>. 1x869)8 Feb., 
Go and do my bidding— tell him he lies, and kick his be- 
hind in my name I 1833 Marryat P. Simple ( 1 863) 49 That 
I might not have the front of my trowsers tom as well as 
the behind. 

D. Comb. + Behind-baok(s, see 9 above ; be- 
bind-forth (efa.), from behind forward ; bebind- 
rider, a rear guard ; beblnd-sigbt nonce -wd. (as 
contrast to foresight ), backward view, retrospec- 
tion. 

1398 Trevira Barth. De P. R. xvm. Ixvii. <1405)893 [The 
leoperdej reseth on hym bebyndeforth wytb uytyng and 
wyth clawes. 147* Hut. A mv. Edw . IV (1838) 14A good 
bande of speres and archars his bchynd-rydars. S8B4/W/ 
Malt G. 8 Feb. x/x If our foresight were as good os our 
' behindsight/ many disasters would never happen. 
Behindhand (brt»i nd,h»nd), adv. (and a.) 
Also 6-7 behind the band. [f. Bahind prep. 4 
Hand, probably on the analogy of beforehand. 
Properly an adverb, but in common use at com- 
plement of the predicate, in ‘ to be behindhand,' 
where the distinction of adverb and adjective 
breaks down t hence sometimes attributively.] 

1. In arrear as to the discharge of one's liabiii- 
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ties, fn a state of insolvency! in debt. (Const. 
uriiA.) 

tfll 9 Palms. 493^, I am behynde the hands as a man Is 
that is fallen in ponerty. 1335 Latimkk Serm. 4 Rem. 


Poor and somewhat behind hand, dn W. Browns Mjt* 
mnder 1. 134. 1 flnde my selfb behindenand with him more 
than I am able to pay him. 1904 Swift V. fa (1709) 48 
Having run something behina-nand with the world. 173* 
Johnson RambL No. 101 F 1 A cold which has . . put me 
seventeen visits behind-muuL 

b. In the position of a creditor, entitled to 
money which m in arrear. 


x866 Psrvs Diary 19 Dec.. Many . . are ready to starve, 
they being five yean behind-nand for their wages. 

2 . Behind time, late, too late, * after the event'; 


out of date, behind the times. 

1349 Compl. Seat, 1x5 This vryting is cum ouer lait and 
behynd the hand. 1843 W. Lithgow Siege Nnvcastle (x8ao) 
31 Scottish-men are aye wise behtnde the hand. 171s Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 199 F 5 A Justice of Peace’s Lady, who 
was at least ten years behindhand in her Dm**. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev, 1 . 1. v. ii. ni Folly is that wisdom which is 
wise only behindhand. 1873 Browning Aristopk. ApoL 30s 
Am 1 perhaps behindhand 1 come too late? 

8 . In a state of backwardness, less advanced than 
others ( in) ; ill provided or prepared (with}. 

134a Udall Apoph. Eratm. 169 a, Leauyng me behynd 
hande in bountifiilnesse. 160s R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Cowmw. 
84 Unfurnished of warre provision . . being exceedingly be- 
hind hand, *70* W. Wotton Hitt. Rome a8) Severus was 
not behind«hand in anything that had been customary. 
? 7 fi* Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) I. 140 Not to be behind- 
hand in politeness. 1843 Dihraki.i Sybil ( 18631 39 Ah 1 you 
were abroad at the time, and so you are behindhand. tip 
Hawthorns Show Image ( 1 879) 023 A whole class who were 
behindhand with their lessons. 

b. In an incomplete state, unfinished. 

1833 Robrrtson Sertn. Ser. 11. vii. xox Was there, .some- 
thing behindhand of Christ’s sufferings remaining uncom- 
pleted? 

4 . attrib. Backward, tardy, hanging back. 

x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. v. L 151 Interpreters Of my behind- 
hand slacknesse. 

t 5 . quasi -xA The state of being behind. Oh. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1613) 133 Hee . . invaded Thes- 
snltn, and brought Dorilaus to some behind-hand of fortune. 
16x1 Cotgr., Perdre pied, to., be driuen to a behind- 
hand. 

t Bfthi nds, adv. Obs. rare, [f. Behind with 
advh. genitive -cs, -s, for earlier <r«.] = Behind. 

138a Wyclip [see Behind A 1 c]. 

t Behindward, adv . Oh. ff. as prec. + 
-WARD.] In the direction that is behind. 

c 1440 Hyi.ton Sc ala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) jclii. B I, That 
I myjrht forgctc all thyngen the whychc ben behyndwarde. 


I myght lorgctc all ttiyngen the whychc G 
Benito, obs. form of Behight v. 
t Behi-ther, adv. and prep . Obs, [fr Be- + 

II 1 Tf ikk, cf. behind, before , besides , beyond, etc. (A 
useful word, worth reviving.)] 

A. prep, 1 . On this side of. (L. eis, citra .) 
X5RI Aar. Wariiam in Ellis Orig.Lett . Ser. 111. 1 . 941 Yt 
shuld engendre grete obloquy ana sclandre to the Univer- 
sale, 1 >othe behyther the See and heyonde. 1389 Puttkn- 

II am Eng. Poesie{ Arh.) 337 The Italian, .calleth the French- 
man . . and all other breed behither their mountaines Ap- 
ennines, Tramontaui. 1679 Evelyn Diary (1827) III. 14, 
I called at my cousin Evelyn's who has a very pretty seat in 
the forest, 9 miles behither Cliefden. 17x1 J. Greenwood 
Eng. Gram. 8a The Parlour lies behither, or on this Side 
the Kitchin. 

2 . Short of, barring, save. 

1633 G. Herbert //. Baptism in Temple 36 Let me be soft 
and supple to thy will . . to others, mild, Behither ill. 167s 


and supple to thy will . . to others, mild, Behither ill. 167s 
Olky Herberts C. Parson Pref. A Ij b (N.), 1 have not any 
one thing, behither vice, that hath occasioned so much con- 


cation, to retain as a client or person in doty bound. 
Found only in the pa. pple. Beholden, q.v. 

1 8 . a. intr. To hold on by, appertain or belong 
to, b. trans. To pertain, relate or belong to, to 
concern. Obs, 

a 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod, Dipl IV. at4 God edw 
gehealae and alia 8a Sat baholde intd 8fira hSUgen ttowa. 
c x *73 Lamb, Horn, 65 pa pater nostar bihalt me noht, bute 
ic pis habba in mi hohl a imo Moral Ode 156 in E, E, P, 
(1869) 31 A 1 hit hanged and bihalt bi pisse twain worde. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. l ix. 45 Ech of hem [gouemauncis] 
whicne biholden the making, .of the said sacramentis. 
f 4 . irons. To hold or contain byway of purport 
or signification, to signify, mean. Obs. 

f sado Ormin 13408 We muthenn sen whatt Itt bihallt. 
a iRRi Si, Marker, 7 Whet blhalt, . . pat tu ne buhest to 
me? 

1 5 . irons. To hold in regard, keep, observe 
(commands, appointed days, etc.). Obs. 

97s Blickl. Horn, iz Symlc blipe mode Codes beboda 
ntan we behealdan. xsl? Treviha Higdon (1865) I. 043 pe 
Romaynes . . byhelde pilke dayes and wroujt 00031 pilke 
dayes. 

1 6. a. irons. To regard (with the mind), have 
regard to, attend to, consider, b. intr. To give 
attention or regard, have regard unto, to, Obs. 

r 803 Vesp. P*. lx. x Bihald to xebede minum. sxooo 
Ago. Ps. lx. x Bcheald min jpbed. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
lx?, x Unto mi bade bihald pou. rxyoo Beket 760 A 1 this 
(ho so rut bihalth) thu gynnest forth to drawe. xafla 
Wvclif Gen. iv. 5 The Lord bihelde to Abel and to nia 
jiftis. la 1400 Cato Major. 11. xxv, Ende and biginnynge 
ofpe werk Bope pou hem bi-holde. 

7 . trans a. To hold or keep in view, to watch ; 
to regard or contemplate with the eyes ; to look 
upon, look at (implying active voluntary exercise 
ol the faculty of vision). arch. This has passed 
imperceptibly into the resulting passive sensation : 
b. To receive the impression ol (anything) through 
the eyes, to see : the ordinary current sense. (It is 
not easy to show the beginning of sense b, as 
nearly all the early instances have some sugges- 
tion of the former : the earlier quotations under b. 
must therefore be treated as merely introductory.) 

ft. 97s Blickl. Horn. 1 1 Englas hie ^eorae behdoldan. a xaoo 
Trtn. Horn. 99 pe wimman bihali hire sheawere and cumefi 
hire shade we paronne. c 1930 Owl /fr Al. 1393 On ape mal 
a hoc bi-halde, An leves wenden. a 1300 C ursor M. 090 
Behald pe sun a and pou mai se. c 1430 Merlin xiv. 995 
The maiden hym be-heilde moche, and he her. 1393 I.d. 
Berners Froiss. (18x9) 1 . 493 They brought him to the princis 
..who behelde hym right fersly and felly. 1330 Palbgm. 
447/1 To se an olde ryddylled queene to beholde henelfe in 
a glasse. x 8 og Bacon Adv.Leam. 1. • 9 (1873) x Beholding 
you not with the inquisitive eye of presumption. 1867 
Milton P. L. ix. 1080 How shall 1 behold the face Hence- 


you not with the inquisitive 1 


presumption. 1867 


one thing, behither vice, that hath occasioned so much con- 
tempt of the clergie. 

B. adv. On this side, on the nearer side. 

1630 F.lderfield Tythes 980 Of what is behither. .1 need 
•ay nothing. 

Behmenlsm, var. form of B(ehmbni8m. • 
Behove, obs. f. of Behoof and Behoove. 
Behoft(e : see Bihofthb. 

Behold (bfrhuold), v. Pa t. beheld. Pa. 
pple. beheld, arch, beholden. Chief forms: 
Inf. 1 -a biheald-an, a -balden, a - 5 -hald-e(n, 3-5 
-bolde(n, 6 - behold. Jnd. pres, yrd sing, a bi- 
halt. Pa. t. 1-4 bebeold, -Maid, -held, -buld, 
-beild, -beeld, 5- beheld, (4 beholded). Pa. pple. 
4 bi balden, 4- beholden, 4-5 beholde, 7 -beheld, 
(4 behelded, beholdyd, 4-6 -ed). For other 
forms see Holi>. [OE. bihaltlan 1 WSax. behealdan\ 
Identical w. OS. bihaldan, OFris. bihaUa, OHG. 
bihaltan , mod.G. behalten , Du. behouden, fr bi - Be- 
a + haldan, healdan to Hold. The application 
to watching, looking, is confined to English.] 

I. To hold by, keep, observe, regard, look, 
f L trans. To hold by, keep hold of, retain. Obs. 
a xooa Cmdtnon's Gen. 380 (Gr.t Dmt Adam tcsal . . mlnna 
stronglican stol behealdan. e 1380 WvcusAm ScL Wks. 
1 . 384 Men that biholden [MS. E hddenl bileve of Crist. 
sgRg Ln. Berners Froiss. II. Ixiv. [lxix] rsr Euery uaa 
behelde the same oppynyon. 

b. intr. (for rejt.) To hold, keep to. 
a two Carter M. 9483 To quae serais straatly he bt-held. 
f 2 . trans. To hold by some tie ef duty or obli- 


forth of God or Angel, earat with joy And rapture so oft be- 
held ? 1876 Hobbes Iliad 991 And when enough beholden 
them he had. 17x8 Pope Iliad l 553 From far Behold 
the field. 

b* cxxTS Lamb. Horn. 177 He muwen ben of-drad pe hine 
sculleft bi-helde. a im$ Ancr. R. xo6 He biheold hu his 
deore deciples fluen alls vrom him. xsfia Wvclif Gen. xxiv. 
64 Rebecca, Isaac biholdyd, descend iae of the cameL 1483 
Calk. AngL a6/x To behalde : asspicere cosh. 1383 Staple- 
ton Fortresse 56 And such as haue not heard haue yet be- 
holded. *588 S iiakb. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 1 neuer jret be- 
held thAt speciall face, Which I could fancie. 1807 Dbvdbn 
Fire. Georg, iii. 711 On Winter Seas we fewer Storms be- 
hold. x8so Mrs. Browning Poems 1 . 00 These are stars be- 
holden By your eyes in Eden x86o Tyndall Giac. l 1 16. 
xoq Anything more ex<iuisite I had never beheld. 

T 8. intr. To look. Const, with various adverbs 
and prepositions. Oh. (exc. as absolute use of 7.) 

c 1*73 Lamb. Horn 133 Bihald he seide up to heouene. 
e xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 133 Bi-hold up to heuene and tel pe 
stems, c 1303 E. E. AIM, P. A. 809 Hys face, .pat wau so 
fay r on to byholde. CS3B6 Chaucer Frank l. 7 *. 115 Thanne 
wolde she. .pitously in to the see biholde. 1393 IjtNGU P. 
PI C. l. 14 Esteward ich byhulde ' after pe sonne. 149s 
Caxton vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495! 11. exob/s The holy 
fader . . beholdynge upon hym. 1309 Barclay Ship of 
Footes (1570) FF vj, Beholde vnto the shore, xfios Shaks. 
Jnl. C. v. iil 33 Come downe, behold no more. *634 
Malory s Arthur k 1816) 11 . 05 They took their horses, and 
beheld about them. X793 Southey Joan 0/ Arc vi. S77 
The Maiden's host behel? 

tO. a* intr. To look or face (as a building) 
against or to in direction), b. trans. To face. Oos. 

138a Wvclif Sang Sot. vii. 4 The tour of Liban that be- 
holuith oxen Domasch. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. i. a8o At 
the see that biholdith to the west *393 Fale Dialling 8 
I.et the arke behold the South. SS34 Sir T. Herbert Tmv. 
*09 The Land is high.. chiefly where it beholds the Sea. 
*877 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703! 310 The South Erect .. 
whose Plane . . directly beholds the South. 

flO. tratu. To look upon, view, consider at (some- 
thing) ; to consider or hold in a certain capacity. 

184a Rogers Noam an 344 To behold himselfe the true 
breed end .. water of life, xege Fuller Pisgah 111. i, It is 
beheld in Scripture as most solemn and of highest import- 
ance. x88a — Worthies (1840) II. 093 Though beans be 
generally beheld but as horse and hog-grain. Ibid. 55s He 
is beheld one of the first merchants. 


1 seen Domasch. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. i. 2S0 At 
b that biholdith to the west 1993 Fale Dialling 8 
e arke behold the South. 1834 Sir T. Herbert Tmv. 


+ b. trans. * To await/ Jam. 

1899 Act Chao. /, Addit (1814) V . 86s (Jam.) To behold the 
treattie with the commisalonerie. a s8ie Baillis Lett, 1*773) 

I. 94 (Jam.) To behold the event of that meeting 

1 12. trans. 1 To connive at, take no notice of. Jam. 
• a8 70 Spalding Treat. Chat, f, 1 . 134 (Jam.) To under- 
stand if his lordship would behold them, or If he would raise 
forces against them. 

tl8. 4 To permit.' Jam. 

0x870 Spalding Tnmb. Chas, /, I *17 (Jam.) They .. de 
rirad him out of love . . that he would be pleased to behold 
them to go on, otherwise they were making such prepara- 
tions that they would come and might not be resisted. 
Bihold (bfhdb ld), int. The imperative of the 
preceding verb, used to call attention ; * Lo ! 

[e 1440 York Myst . xx. xoi Be-helde howe he allcggb cure 
awe.) 1333 Coverdalx Mal iii. 1 Beholde, 1 will send my 
messaunger. 1590 Shaks. At ids. H. 1 . 1 147 Behold, The lawes 
of darknesee do deuoure it vp. a 1784 Lloyd Dial. Wks. 

II. s Behold I to yours and my suvprtze, These trifles to a 
volume rise. 1831 Carlyi.e Sort. Res. m. viii, Fortunatus 
. . when he . . wished himself Anywhere, behold he wee There. 

t BohO'ldftbl*, a. Obs. In 5 bi-. [f. Behold v. 
4 -able.] That admits of being contemplated. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. I. vii. 37 A lnwe . . doable and not onnli 
knoweable end biholdeable. Ibid. 11. 1 . 124 Ech . . is a treuthe 
considerable, or speculable, or biholdable oonIL 
BiholdfiA (bfhju'ld’n), ppl. a . ; also 4 bihal- 
don, biholde, 5-6 behold (e, 5 byholdon, -halden, 
behoulden, 9 {dial.) behouden, hehadden, be- 
hodden. [Originally pa. pple. of Behold v. ; but 
senses 1 and a are not actually found in other parts 
of the vb., though * hold or retain tinder obligation' 
was a natural enough sense of be-hold. See also 
Beholding ppl. a .] 

1. Attached, or obliged {to a person); under 
personal obligation for favours or services. 

c K340 Goto. 4 Gr. Knt. 1547 , 1 am hy)ly bihalden, & euer- 
more wylle Be scruaunt to your-seluen. Ibid, 1841, 1 am 
derely to yow biholde. *4x4 Brampton Penit. fit. H- eo 
Man ye, that were to me beholde. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ 
A. 111. x. 188 The more beholden is the lorde unto hym. 
139s tr. Junius on Rev. xilL x The beast is beholden for all 
unto the Dragon, iflgfi Hramiiall Replic. vii. 083, I am 
much beholden to him Tor easing me of the labour of reply- 
ing. xmx Richardson Pamela (18341 1 . xxvii. 41 Besides 
I don't love to be beholden. *8x8 Scott Old Mart. 49 'And 
wsd keep ye in breed without being behadden to ony ane.' 
1873 F. Hall Mod. English xox How deeply we are beholden 
to tne happy daring of translators, for the amplitude and 
variety of our diction. 

+a. Under moral obligation, in duty bound {to do 
something). Obs. 

a 1490 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 108 Eueriche fader and 
moder is be holde to praie for her children, cm 48* Digby 
Myst . (1883) 111. 1814 1 o worchep lesu key ar be-hold. xsee 
OnL Cry stem Men 1. vii. (1506) 83 He is bounds and beholde 
for to byleue that who ao trespasseth . . is in deedlye synne. 
f 3. Regarded, considered. Oh. 
a *3 ae Myrr. Our Lades 310 The thynge byholden y* to 
sey^the beholdynge of the causes. 

t B«holde&neaH : see Bkholdinonebe. 

[Richardson's pretended quotation of beholdenness from 
Sir P. Sidney is a double error, reprehensibly copied by 
subsequent dictionaries: the quotation is from R. Beling 
(16381, and the word is bsholdingnesse , q.v.J 

Beholder (brbuMdaj), Also 4 bi-, by-, be- 
holder, -are. [f. Behold v. +-ebL} One who 
beholds, a watcher, looker on, spectator. 

e 1374 Chaucer Bosth.\. vi. 178 God byholder and forwiter 
of aJfe hinges, c *400 A fat. Loll. 3a. I haue sett be a be- 
holdar to >e hows of Israel 1306 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. x$3x) 903 Beynge the very seen ft beholden of his 
magesty. 1333 Coverdai.e Esther xv. s God, which is the 
beholder h Sauioure of all thinges. x8oo S hake. A.Y.L . 1. 
ii. 139 All the beholden take his part with weeping. 1880 

r... . .. if.'., /■ i. l /.a n 1.1. ...i- 


Fuller Mixt Con tern/. (1841) 949 The multitude ef acton 
and beholden at the mustering in H yde Park, tyxe Budgkli. 
Sped. No. 404 p6 If Cad la would be silent, her Beholders 


fll- Senses apparently derived from Hold at 
a later period. Only in Sc. Obs. (Some of these 
are doubtful.) 

til- intr. To ‘hold,' stop, wait. 
a 1870 Spalding Tnmb. Chas. AI- *43 (Jam.) They beheld 
but keeped suit the fields. 1788 Rosa listeners ex (Jam.) 
' That’* true,' quo* she, 1 but we'll behad a wee.* 


would adore her. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. a) 1 . 499 A sight 
to gladden the beholders eye. 

Beholding 1 (bfh^s-ldiq), vbl. sb . ; also 3 bi- 
haldu&g, biholdnng, 4 by-, behaldyng. [f. Be- 
hold V. + -IMG 1.1 

L The action of looking at ; contemplation, sight. 

a xeag Si. Marker. 14 Wio luueliche letes, wifi steape bi- 
haldunge clfier on ofier. xeBe Wvclif a Chron. xxv. az Thei 
jeuen to hem silf beholdingU either to other. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la TourD v, The fourth# foly of Eue was the foolyssh 
beholdynge. 1803 Shaks Lear 111. vii. 10 The reuenges. . 
are not fit for your beholding, spaa Rowe Tamtrl 1. 1 391 
My Eyes first own’d thee . . the Joy of their Beholding, 
f 2 . Mental contemplation ; consideration. Obs. 
a xgao Myrr. OurLadye 310 The beholdynge of the causes. 
S340 Cover da lk Pref. Fruitful lxss. Wks. 1844 I. *06 Sweet 
contemplation and beholding of God’s almighuneae. 
t8. Regard, reference. Obs. 

f *449 Pecock Repr. 1. itt. 17 Thou) no biholding thevto 
were maad into Holi Scripture. 

4 . The thing beheld : t a. Ap image, a spectre. 
Obs. b. A vision, arch. 

c 1449 Gesta Rom. 940 She shall# lake In the glea, ft Mr 
own# beholdyng shells bo we ft passe to hir ayene, x8a4 
Coleridge Aids Rgfi. 1x848) 1 . 39a Shadows and imperfect 
beholding* and vivid fragments of things distinctly seen, 
sflefl E. Irving Babylon 1 . 111. i6x Twice, .doth the Prophet 
mention this part of his beholding. 

H The sense 1 Obligation,* tne only one recognised 
by Dr. Johnson, assigned by him on the strength 
of a quotation from Carew, is a mere blunder. 
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bbholdikg. 


mechanically perpetuated by subsequent diction- 
aries : Career's word is behoedingnes, q. V. 
SehO'ldiaffr />/■ a - fl*- as prec. 4 -iko*. Sense 
i evidently originated in an error for Beholden, 
either through confusion of the endings (cf. esp. 
the 1 15th c. spelling ymt for -en), or, more prob- 
ably, after beholden was shortened to beholds, be- 
hold, and its grammatical character obscured • the 
general acceptance of ‘ beholding ’ may have been 
doe to a notion that it meant ‘looking {e.g. with 
respect, or dependence)/ or to association with 
the idea of ' holding of or 'from 1 a feudal supe- 
rior (It was exceedingly common in the 17th c. f 
for which no fewer than 97 instances have been sent 
in by our reader*.)] 

+ 1 . Under obligation, obliged, indebted, Be- 
HOLDEN ; in late use often : Dependent. Oh. 

[4*4*0 Eat dt la Tour viiL ix Doughter, ye ore moche 
beholds (o seme God.J « 4»3 Caxton AM Cvifjh, Dome 
ye ben uiuche beholdynge to god. 1)9 6 Rosmsott tr. 
Afords lltop. jft, I was moche bounds and beholdynge to 
die rights fcucrende father. 1598 Shako. Merry W.t.i. 


*8j A luatice of peace sometime may be beholding to his 
friend, for a Man. s86e H. Mote Antid . Aik. l vi. <17**) 19 


We have 
Seims* for. 


Ideas that we are hut 
41704 T. Brown Eng. Sal. Wks. *730 1 


103 SnaKS. I.ucr.'i 590 Which when her rod-beholding 
Inis band saw. Amazed I y to her sad face he stare*. 


Ing to oor 

__ ^ 95 Po*- 

teHty has been very little beholding to the ancient Green for 
satire, ms U’Unrxv Pill t (117a) 1 . 67 And ha for their . . 
bread. Beholding to hi* wife. 

1 3 . V That holds fast the eyes ; engaging, attrac- 
tive. Oh. rare ~ 4 . 

xjBn Sidney Arcatlia (1508) t. 50 When he saw me . . my 
bcauiie wa* no more beholding to him then my harmony. 
3 . Looking o 1, gazing. 

3 SnaK*. I.ucr. ijgo Whid 
lnisU 

t Bnholdingnnnn. Oh. [f. prec. 4 -hbb«] 
The condition ofbeing beholden to any one ; obli- 
gation, indebtedness ; (in late use) dependence. 

igSo Sidney Arcadia in. *53 All other means*, that might 
either establish a beholdtngnes, or at least awake a kind* 
nease. ties Ckvkw Cornwall 60 b. My love tovertue,and not 
any particular beholdingncs, hath axpnrtscd this my testi- 
mony. s 6e8 R[icharj>] B[eung 1 Sidney’s A nodi a vi. 
(1638 -38) 49a Leoaatus the yong king of Pontus (who had 
bin them to acknowledge his benoldingnease to them. i6flS 
SuMoaev Diary (1836) aw That servile condition. . behold- 
bpcu or depe n da n ce on the elder [brother]. 

Bahonty, v. [f. Be- 6 + Honey.] To smear 
or sweeten with honey, or fig. with honied word*. 

1611 Cora*., Rmmitlltr , to behonic, to sweeten, dresse. . 
with home, tig Whitehall xix. uo This behoneyiug and 
larding of women with high-seasoned compliments. 


Behoof (bfhtf f). Forms: (i-a bi-. behdt) 
3 5 {dative) bihoue, 4-5 bihove, 4 6 behoue, 
4-7 behove, 6 7 behoove, 6-8 behoofe, 6 - be- 
hoof. (Also 4-5 bihufe, 4-6 byhove, behuf, 5 
byhoff, beofe, 5 6 behofe, -boufa, 6 Sc. behowe, 
-bufe, -huif, 7 behoolfe.l [OE. *bihJf ‘utility/ 
occurring in the deriv. bihSflic useful, necessary ; 
* QFris. bihofi Du. behoef, MIIG. bihuof, mod.G. 
behuf % of same meaning ; f. *bih&f pa. t. of Orig. 
Teut. +bihafian , MHG. behebeu ‘to take, hold, 
receive,’ f. 01-, B»- 4 - hafjan , OE. h\bban, pa. t. hifi 
‘to Hkavs, raise/ orig. 4 to take up, take/ cogn. 
w. T„ cap(i)lre. The original sense seems to have 
been either, ‘taking in, reception, acquisition/ 
whence * gain, advantage,’ or * taking away, taking 
to oneself, taking the use of/ whence ‘ use.* See 
also the synonyms Biheve, Bihokthk] 

1 . Use, benefit, advantage. Chiefly in To, for , 
on, (formerly into, till) {the) behoof of. {In, on 
behoof of are due to confusion with beha/f.) //. 


rare. 

c nog Lav. tojo Je ^eornefS . . mins leoue dohtcr to swa 
lafte mannss bihoue [ isgo bihofel. 1x40 1 Lam rot . k Pr. Cause. 

S t He ordayttd, for mans byhuffe, Heven and herth. *373 
Axaoua Bruce xv. 317 [Douglas] held no thing till his be- 
hu£ $392 CrtfWM Con/ 1 . 15 Upon the hond to were a sbu 
. . Accorcfeth nought to the behove Of resettable mannes 
use. . Hb Mam. P aston in Lett. 861 III. *86, I bequeth 
an C marc . . to the use and byhofT of the seid William 
Paston. *083 Caxton Cato Eijl, Alle thyoge* shnl come 
to your bchuufe in habundaunce. 1491 Act 7 Hcu. VII , 
xx, Londes.. which lie. .to his u*e or behove had. f 1530 
Mohs Desnaf. Notn'ss. Wks. 93 For whose vse and behoofe 
thei kepelt. 153s Her vet Xenophon** Htmseh. (1768* b 8 
Dclyuered h vnto you to kepe for bothe our hehoue*. 1540 
Oluc Erasm. Par. 1 Tim. ill. 1 [A bishop is] one that careth 
for y * commodities and behoufes of others. 1333 T. Wilson 
A Met. 7 In behove of the puMique weal, 1611 Birle Prtf. 3 
For the behoofe and edifying or the vnlearncd. i6eg Milton 
/M i Fair Inf. vti. Which careful Jove in nature's true 
behoof Took tin. *667 — P. L. tu 98* No mean recom- 
nance it brings To your behoof, 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 
1 1 . 365 To the use and behoof of A and hi* heirs. 1769 
Kohkrtson Chas. V , HI. VII. 35 Taking towns for his own 
behoof, stss Mon. xv Dutch F ep. (1861 » 1 . 31 Fines are 
Imposed for the behoof of ths count. *837 Miss Wink- 
worth TauUPi Uft 4 S*rtu. 386 They devote all their 
prayers .. to their own behoof. fx868 F. Paget Lncretia 
tof The parlour had been turned into a liedroom on my be- 
hoof] 

t2. ? Wbat it behoves one to do; obligation, 
duty. Obi. rare. 

1594 Southwell 1 ’ M. JHagvL Fun. Tram i6t It con* 


•Idereth behoofe more than benefit, and Whit in duty It 
sti#iiUL no* what indeed it ua. 

. 1 3 . ! A gift for behoof of the recipient, % * bene* 
B t 1 or bene f ac t i ot va gratuity, a ‘tip.’ . Oh. , rare . 

Ifpd SrxNsxx State Ini. <s9*No ofBces should be sold foe 
Mopey. .nor no behoves taken for captaincies of counties. 

Swoopad, bahoot, etc* ; tee Bs- 
Behoove, variant of Behove v. 

Behorewe, behoni, behoarror, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Oh. [OE. behdt, f. behdtan to 
omise t cf. Behete, Beuioby /A} A promise. 


promise 

enmAgt. Gotp , Lake xxiv. 49 Ic eende on'eow mines 
fisder behat, (1173 Colt. Horn. s*s Ic wiUe sextan ml 
wed .. to bison benate. asaoo E. E. Psalter cxv. 14 Mi 
ht-hotes ybelde sal I Blfore a&e his folks. 

Behote, earlier and better form of Bebtght v. 
t BihytiB. ppl* a. Oh. [f. prec.] Promised. 
e xaoe Trim. Coil. Horn. 185 Dai is )mt bihotene lond. 
t BeBo^ting, vbl. sb. Also bi-, by-, [f. os prec. 
•f-urol: cf. BKHiOHTnro.J Promising, promise, 
rips K. All*. 4000 Thou, for made, or byhotyng, Stal 
byhyude on oure kyng Him to slen. 1340 Ayeub. 40 Be 
yefpts, o^er be behotinges. 1498 Dives. y Paufi. (W. de W.) 
11. xv. 193 Auowe is byhotynge of some good thynge made 
togod with auyaemenL 
Behoufe, obs. form of Bbboof. 

Behounoed, etc. : see Be- pref. 
t Behonrable, «. Oh. [LBebovk^. 4 -able] 
Useful, profitable, advantageous; incumbent. 

t Russell Bk. Nurture in Babes* Bk. (x868> 17* 
perfore stuffe of household is behoveuble. 14(0 Monk of 
Evesham (Arbu 49 V toke hein^ and to behouable vsus ftd 
treuly y spende hem. 1333- 87 Foxb A. 4 M. (1596) io*t/i 
Gamaliel did see better what was behooueabl*. 1398 Hem. 
Surv. Popery 11. il win. 17s It was as well behoouable to 
haue the wiues confirmed, as the husbandes. 

t BellOTftblj, adv. Oh. ff. prec. + -t.y 2 .] 
Usefully, profitably, advantageously, advisably. 

151a Act 4 Hen. VIII, xix. 1 6 To do all that, .uliall seme 
behoveAbly and necessarye. 

Behove, baboore (brh/?-v, -hJu-v), V. Forms: 
i behdflan, a~3 be-, bihouen, (3 -hofen,-heouen, 
bioue, behofe), 3-5 bi-, byhoue, (4 behowe, 
byhufe, behowue, behowf\ 4-6 behulf, 4-7 
behoue, (5 behofe), 6 behooue, (bihoove, be- 
hoofe, behuf, behof), 6- behoove, 5- behove. 
Pa. t. behoved, (4 byhod). For contracted im- 
personal forms, see Bus. [OE. bi-, behdfian (cor- 
resp. to MLG. behoven, Mi)u. and Du. behoeven >, 
f. bihdf sb. : see Behoof. Lit . 1 to be of behoof or 
use.' Historically, it rimes with move, prove, but 
being now mainlv a literary word, it is generally 
made to rime with rove, grove, by those who know 
it only in books. Cf .prove, proof : behove, behoof . ] 
1 1 . tram. To have use for or need of, to reauire ; 
to be in want of. (Object orig. genitive.) Oos.' 

c § 90 K. PL lfrrd Rada iv. v, Mycel wund behdfak mycles 
Uucedomes. c xeoo Sax. Leechd. HI. 440 peah pa scearp 
Randan witan . . (lixM engliscan jsekoanMM ne bohoficn. 
c X173 Iauu 6. Horn. 63 Swa bi-houed be saule fbde. 1483 
Caxton Gobi. Leg. sBt/a Somme sekencs in the legge 
whiche hehoueth a medycyne. 13*3 Lu. Burners Fmixt. 

( i8xa) I. 6*6 One of the most strongest townes of the worlde ; 
for it behoveth mo than ii. C. M. men to besiege it rounde. 
as8 70 Hacket A bp. William* I. 39 (D.) He had all those 
endowment* . . which are behoved in a scholar. 

t 3 . To be physically of use, needlul, or necessary 
to ; (only in 3 pers ). Obs. Object orig. dative. 

1134 O. k. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1 137 1 6 A 1 hat heom hr. 
honed. <*1x73 Lamb. Horn. 65 He us i«ie..^et us bihou«8 
ulche dcL rsajo Ilali Aftid. *7 Me beheoueft his help, 
sapy R. Glouc. 177 Ech (erne] ys in a roche hym sulf 
. . Vor hem byhoueb muche mete, c 1330 Will. Palerus 
*349 Alle barneys ]mt be hoves to werre. 1489 Caxton 
Fayts* of A. II. xxxi. 14* Donnes and the pouldre that be- 
houeth therto. c 133* M oxe Ds gnat. Novi s*. Wks. 90 Labour 
.. to geate that th«e and thyne behoueth. s86y Milton 
P. L. 11. 9*9 Behoves him now both Oare and Sailer 

8 . To be morally needful or requisite to ; to be 


incumbent, proper, or due. 

c s*7S Lamb. Horn. x< 


73 Lamb. Horn. 109 pan alden bihouaft duxende Vewaa. 
>387 Trrvira Iligden (i860 1. 67 Ouher vnaerstondynge 
bmoueb of pe ryuercs of Paradys, pan auctour* writep. 
>338 Rale Thre Lame* 873 Those are pemwaded alt 
thynges them to hehoue. sgya Forrest TkeophUu* 3jjS, 
will informe him what doth beht 


love in H* case. 16B4 
Contemki. State Man ji. vi. '*< 99 .* 190 They informed him 
of the King's Testament and what behoved him. 1860 
Trench Serm. Westm. Ab. xiv. x*8 If this behoves in the 
time of a great joy, ic behoves still more in the time of a 
great sorrow. 

b. To befit, be due to ; to belong, pertain, suit. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur (x8t6) II. oat Inis shield be- 
hoveth to uo men but unto sir Galahad. 1483 Caxton 
Pari* 4 V. 67 Now see J we! that now me byhoneth npo 
hoope ne truste. t|ee Ord. Crysten Men 1 W. de W. 1. vii. 
|6 It behoueth unto all the mooet grete derlces. 1377 Har. 
eison Pescr , Eng. 11. xx. (1877) 8»^ We wold huue them in 
reuerence as to their case htmoovedv 1814 Scott Ld. Isles 
vi. ix. With honour, a* behoved To page the monarch 
dearly loved. 1881 RuxaEm JBall. 4 Sonu. 119 To such 
bright cheer and courtesy That name might best behove. 

4 . qnasi-rw/frr. (the subject being a clause). In 
early ME. without xV, which is now ordinarily uped; 
ft. with the thing incumbent expressed by an, In- 
finitive, and with personal object : It is incumbent 
upon or necessary for. (a person) to do (something)'. 


rsme Ormin 18706 BthofcH>.. he manuds suns enn ei^e 
To wurrben liofenu upp. riM E. E. A Hit. P A. gov 
A mret cite . . Vow by bod featie. xsla. Wvcur a Sam. hr. 
xo To whom it hadde bihouid lisMuhihoftel me to leug 
mode. <483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 103 Vs behoueth fywt to paste. 


Milton Eihon. tiL Wks. (1831) 335 Wherefore did he got at 
ehooyiog him to know there were two Statutes 


all, it behooving T 

that declar'd be ought first, eta 


1788 C. Lucas Asa 


Waters 111 . 341 It behooves the more weekly, .to be mom 
cautious. 179a Burke Coer. (18441 IV. 33 It greatly be- 
hoved, government to keep Its temper. s8eo W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II, 354 It behoved him to keep on good terms 
with hie pupils, stag H. Reed Led: Eng. Lit. i. (1878/ *8 
What books does it behoove me to knoerf 
b. without pers. obj. : It is proper or dm arch, 
ansa Wohnngt In Coii. Mom. 075 Bihottes ]nifh bi grace 
ptpiiche to wite me. tare Ham pole Pr. Come. 945 God war 
worthy mare to be lufedjpso any creature, and q waby hufed. 


iflh Shuts Archie. DUu b, Nowit behoueth to iu. 

tiou of an other order. s^sG. Hersbet Agents in Temple vg 
Two. .things, Ilia which to measure it doth more behove, 
1878 Swt msurne Ereetk. 145s Yet no pause behoves it make. 

o. the tning incumbent expressed by a clause. 
arch. 

eggs Linditf, Gosp. Matt, xviil. 6 Behofas [cgj* Rush tv. 
bebearfeb) him feet he gehonglgB coern-Rtan. Ibid. John 
xvlii. x* BehofaS feette an monn sie cead fore tea redo*. 
c xeoo Ormin 17966 Itt blhofefer wel feitt he nu forr p w ar rd 
waxe. oxage Samlet Ward* 147. 1373 Barrour Bruce vi. 
114 And than behufit, he chesit him ane Of thir two. r *44* 
Gesto Rom. 407 It behouys that the blynde here the halte. 
XS33 Tin dale Lord’s Supper 31 It behm’eth, that the son 
ofman must die. 1347 Homilies 1. Read. Script. 11. (1859) 
Xj It behooveth not, that such . . should set aside reading. 
1847 W. Browne Polexander 1. x*6 It behooves, likewise, 
that you give some roome and place to those that speake to 
you. sS6o Adler Fauriets Prov. Poetry xvil 380 It well be* 
hooves that every faithful friend .. should dread to disclose 
..his oasaion- 

+d. the thing incumbent elliptically omitted. Obs. 

c 1173 Lamb. iTom. 75 He nis nawiht else leful else him 
bi-houede. xgoa Arnold Chroa. (x8i x) *07 The saenunrntis 
freely to make and here to whom it behougthe. >844 M ilton 
A reop. (Arb.) 54 If he be of such worth as behoovs him. 

6. Used, owing to confusion between the accusa- 
tive and nominative (see first two quota.), os a 
personal verb : To be under obligation {to do) ; 
■■must needs, ought, have. Of northern origin, 
and since 1500 only Scotch. 

[fXRAO Hamfolk Prose Tr. 11866) 5 pc nam of Ihrsu r* 
helefull and nedya by-houys be lufed or all. ctyjth Chaucer 
Pers. T. f 537 A servuunt of God bihoveth nought to 
chide.] c X400 Apol. LeU. 31 Swelk men be howuen tak 
hede. 1475 Caxton Jason 76 The . . craft that he be- 
houeth to ubserue and kepe. 1349 Compl. Scot. xv. 131 We 
behufit fyrat to rcueil it. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. C erem. 
11. ix. 5a He behooved to offend the Iewes. 1739 Robert- 
son Hist. Scot. II. vui. 45 They behoved to esteem them 
traitors. 183* Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 11853’ xox He behoved 
• . clearly to determine the value of the principal terms. 

f b. To owe. Obs. 

ives 4 Paup. iv, *4/1 He that moche hath byhoueth 
And he that hath lesse byhoueth lesse. 

H error for Behotk. 

1470 6$ Malory A rthur 1. xxxlx. 7a ' Then I behove you,* 
said Balm, ' part of his blood to heal your son withal.' 1300 
Arnold Chron . *96 Promyttynge And behofynge by the 
fayth of his body, worde of nis pnncehode,and fcyngis sonne. 

t Bfthmra, byhona, la. ox pa. pp/e. Oh. [f. 
Behove v.] In want. Cf. Bihkve. 

zaxj Lvoo. Pylgr. Sontle 1. xv. (14831 13, I that am poure 
and hugely byhoue, Of help I pray yow of alinysdede. 

Behove, obs. form of Behoof. 

BehOTefnl, -hoOTefal, a. arch. Forms : 
4* 5 behof-, 5 byhoof-, behoe-, behowe-, bshuf-, 
5 6 beho*, 5-7 behofe-, 5 behoue-. 6-7 behov-, 
b?hoof-, behoofe-, behooue-, 7 behoov-, 6 9 
behoove-, 5- behovefuL [f. Behoof sb. 4 -fi l. 
(Extremely common from 1400 to 1700 ; but used 
since only by archaists.)] Useful, of use ; advan- 
tageous, expedient ; needful, necessary, due. 

138a Wycliv Pt. cxliv. 15 Thou wucst the mete of hem in 
the behofful time [uP6 in couenable tymej. 144* Patton 
Lett. x8. I. 39 Not Dehovefull nor expedient to tie eboute 
the king. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 145 It is not behoefu! to 
put hym 10 to deth, 1333 More Anew. Peyton. Bk. Wks, 
11*4/9 How necessary . . for mans redempcion, that is to 
witte so behofiill therto, that without it we shoulde not 
haue bene sailed. 1370 1>ke Math. Pref 40 It is behofefutl 
for an Architect to haue the Knowledge of Painting. xfi| 
Marprsl. Epit. 40 Behooful to the honor of god, and tha 
good of the common welth. 111874 Clarendon Surv. 
Levfath. (1676) 139 His friendship was the more behoov- 
Ml and necessary to the King. *738 in Arb. Gamer II. 
5*8 [They] thought it more behoveful for themselves and 
their Religion. 1863. Carlyle Fredh. GL V. xtu. L 8 For a 
Nation, as fbr a num, it is very behoveful to be honest. 

t Behcrvefully, adv. Obs. [r. prec. 4 -LY.] 
Usefully, profitably, duly ; necessarily. 

1443 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett . in. 34 I. 80 Vndir 'the 
whiche the seid pees shall mowe behouefnlly be treted td a 
good conclusion. 11449 Pncock Repr. 47 [They] techen 
ful clereli and bihoneftilfi the trenthis. 1394 Hooker EccL 
PoL Nt.(x6i7)xx*Mostbehoouefully spoken. «s8ef T.C ast- 
wright Cenfut. Rhem. N. 7 . [16184 6jo It must bchouo. 
fully be now remembred. 

t Bsbo-raAQnau. Obt. [<.«» prtc. +-»*»».] 
The qnatttr of being behorefol • uwfulneM, aw.- 

139a Wvrley Armbrte 141 Declaring how fbr their fe> 
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teoArintt lt wu. ajfey Huron Wks. L a6»Tha Apostle, 
knowing the behooniulnease of it. 
tiiSWwily,*. Oh, [OE. UkSflle, f. hhJf 
Wmoor + 4 tc; see -LYi.J Of use ; useful profit- 
able ; needful necessity Const, tv, orifr dat L 


t ijM Cmauckr Pen. T. Pjti Now it if blhovdy thing to 
tefle which* ben dedly synaea. um Gowaa CW. II. s86 
All wu behovely to me nun. 

t B#hO M V*lr, adv. Oh. [f. U prec. + -LY*: 
OE. *^i MfllceX Usefully, needfully, necessarily. 

rM|i LiftSt. Kath. (Gibbs MS.) 90 Syth >ou bahoueiy 
■torast my counsayl 

Bshcnren, ppl. a [f. Bbhovb v. 5 s on wrong 
analogy.] Under obligation, beholden. 

(Ho Mehaiak I. ii. a6 , 1 will in nothing be bchoven to the 
man I ebhor. 

tiehO'YfSOtte, «. Oh. In 4 behouesum, 
behofeam [f. Behoof 4 -eoMi.] Useful, of service. 

mub Art A. 4 Mcrl. a8oe Frey to Crist .. A king ous 
sende that bihouesnm be To the right ogains the wrong. 

Aysnb. 09 He is he vayreste ana meat behofaam. 

Behomg, Ppl. a. arch, [t Behove v.+ 
-imo 8 .] That behoves; of use, needful, appro- 
priate, incumbent. 

tug Lamb. Horn. too Hwet Is elde bihouilnWe. igt 
FoaaaeT Theopkilut 966 As speciallye ys mee behoving* 
S573 Tussea Hush. (1878) 8 Things to plough behoouing. 
1014 Raleigh Hitt. World 11 . iv. viL|«. na Very v»- 


t|H Buujknoun Uvy (i8es) 401 Somer fbwib, quhilkls 
flies, ab tone as hervist cnmmU, to sum benc hoos or secrete 

(TEg A. Ramsay Gentle Skegh. 1. i, Were your bien rooms 
as thinly stock'd as mine, a t8og Macnbill Promt (1844) 
no A beln house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in. (too 
Scott Antig. xhr, * This h a gey bein place, laid It's a ebm- 
fert to hae mo a comer to alt la.' 1837 Nicou. Perms nb+d) 
f4i To make our bien but-bouse his chaumer. 

8. Of persons: Comfortable, well-to-do, well off. 


1614 Raleigh Hitt. World 11 . iv. yIL § 9. ra Very v»- 
pleasing, though greatly behooving to their Estate. 1850 
Mss. Browning Pooms 11. 399 Unless you can dream that 
his faith is hist. Through behoving and unbehoving. 

t BihoTingly, adv. Oh. [f. prec. + -ly 8 .] 
As it behoves one ; usefully, appropriately. 

Sgj* J. Heywood Spider 4 F. Ixxxviii. <6 Things that I 
shall moue, Which, to your behofe, behoumglie bonoue. 

Behowl (b/hcurl), V. [f. Be- 44- Howl v. ; 
first suggested by Warburton, 1746, as an emenda- 
tion o( behold in the passage from Midi. N. Dream.'] 
tram, (and rtfi.) To bowl at; to bewail with 
howls. 

X590 Shaks. Mid*. AT. v. 379 Now the hungry Lyons 
rores, And the Wolfe beholds fbehowls] the Moone. (898 
Emerson Mite. xi8 It is travestied and depreciated .. be- 
hooted and behowled. 1893 Kingsley Hypatia 1 . xiii. 087 
BchowUnx your fate like Achilles on the shores of Styx. 
>859 — AJisc. I. 35 No wonder, poor fellow, if he behowls 
himself lustily. . to Cecil. 

Behuf, obs. form of Behoof. 

Behung (bfhtrq), ppl. a. Forms: 1-3 be-, 
bihonge(n, 3 bihangen, 4 byhong, 7- behung. 
[SeeBEHAHo.] Hung about; draped with (hang- 
ings, etc.). 

*897 K. Alfred Gregory s Past. xv. 84 Dm sacerdea 
hrcegl. .mid helium behongen. c xaog Lav. 3637 H alien hi- 
hongen Lxago bihongel mid pellen. cxjoo A. Alt*, aoi A 1 


hongen lxago bihongel mid pellen. c 1300 K. Alis. 001 A 1 
theo cite was by-hong Of riche baudekyna. >6aa Hbylin Cm* 
mogr. 111. (168a) 19a Their noses, .behung with Jewels. x8g8 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. vi. iii. x6j A Senas Highness . . of 
polite turn, behung with titles 

Behusb&nd, behymn, behypoorlte, beloa, 

etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bel(en, var. of Bey v. Obs. to bend. 

Beldman, beldaman, obs. ff. Beadsmax 
t Bwi enlioh, a. Obs. (1 1 beien, pa. pple. of 
Bey, to bend + -lick, -like' : but cf. Bain-lt.] 
Humble, submissive. 

esaog Lay. 4930 pa anawereds Brennes arid beienliche 
worden. 

Belfb, obs. form of Beef. 

Belgh, obs. form of Bee sb . 2 ring, and Bey v. 
Oh. to bow. 

Belk, Sc. form of Bbex v. to warm, and Bike. 
Beild, variant of Bield, sb. and v. 

Beim, obs. form of Beam. 

Bain (bfn), a. and adv. Oh. except dial. 
Forms: a-7 bene, 5-6 been®, (&.)beyne, beine, 
8-9 bien, bein, 9 been. [Of unknown deriva- 
tion : the spellings bein, bien, are merely modern 
Sc. ways of writing hen, the regular repr. of ME. 
bene ; the latter rimed with words in e, from OE. 
4 or eo, but no OE. *b 4 n. Him, *hon is found or 


! was by-hong Ur nche baudekyna. >8aa hbylin Lot- 
1. (1682)193 Their noses., behung with Jewels. xSgS 
1 Fredk. Gt. II. vi. iii. 163 A Senas Highness . . of 


etymologically accounted for. 

The phonetic history shows that the word cannot be con- 
nected with CN. him*, to which, in its fig. sense of * hos- 
pitable,’ some have plausibly tunned it; that word daly 
survives in north. Eng. as Bain. Others hava turned to the 
Irhaa or Fr.MmweU; but it is not intelligible how either 
of these could have been adopted in Eng. as an adjective, 
which appaxs to have been the earlier use of bene.) 

+L Pleasant, genial, kindly; ‘nice.’ (L. amemus, 
aisaus, hmgnus.) Oh. 

•seen Mora! Ode 170 in B. B. P. (>86s) w lets we pe 
btode etret, fobs wel bene, riwg E. B. AUit. P. A. xxo 
Boakes bene orberyl bry$t* IbtdTC. 416 py boonteof de- 

e (43B HamveoN Mor. Fob. 45 On sleeps 1 foil among the 
Bewoa beano. 1513 Dooolas Atari* vl e. xe8 In soft bene 
maids by clere streadis . . Our habitatkmn ia /bid. vl y. 
36 Into smb banar realm and warm oountra. Ibid, n, bL 
4> Beayda tha bane river Athasya. 

2 . Comfortable, comfortably fbnriahed. 


9 . Of persons: Comfortable, well-to-do, well off. 

01348 Thrir Pmssts Prbln (1603) 78 Syne in ene Hal. . 
He hsirbourit al Ilia Burgessi* rich and bane, sfies PhiUtwt, 
He wantis ns jewels, claitk. nor width, Bet is baith big 
& beine. 1784 Bubns Wk*. ill. zss The great folk . . that 
live see bien an* snug. t8x6 Scott Old Mort. 38 ‘ If we're 
no sae bein and comfortable as we were up yonder, yet 
life'll life ony gate.' (890 Galt Lomtrir T. iv. 1 . < 1849) 14 A 
mother-looking personage, not unlike a bein Scotch wife, 
b. Of a horse Twill fed, lasy. 

1839 Parish Mag. Oct. 149 Tha old mare .. was a deal 
beener than she was in the morning 

14 In thieves® cant [perh. distinct from the 
prec., and immediately from L. bene or F. bien ] : 
Good. Bona bowse : good drink ; hence ba&e- 
boweio a. 

1967 Harman Caveat (1869) 59 Sell It out right, for bene 
bowse at their bowaing ken. seep Dkkkrr Lent. 4 Candle* 







bourse at their bowsing ken. seep Dkkkrr Lent. 4 Candle* 
Lt. Wks. 1885 HI. 198 Cut benar whiddes l*speake better 
words), tfiax B. Jonbon Gipsies Metam ., You must be 
ben-bo wsy. And sleepy and drowsy, afiaa FlktcjUr Bog* 
ends Both iil iii, I crown thy nab with a pm of bane- 
bowse. 189s Brome Jov. Crew, il Wks. 1873 ul. 388 For 
all this bene Cribbing and Peck let ns then Bowse a health 
to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. /bid. 391 This is Bien 
Bowse, this is Bien Bowse, Too little is my Skew. 1834 
New Diet. Canting Crow, Ben* cere, a good fallow. 

B. adv. Pleasantly, genially, kindly. 

c 1400 Antur* Art A. vi, A lefe sale, Of box and of barbere 
byggyt ful bene. /bid. xxix, Betcn with besandus, and 
bocult ful bene, sail Douglas A£neis xtti. ix. 76 And full 
beyrie \ed. 1333 bene] Tawchi thame to grub the wynk 
tBdn (orb), v. Obs. [f.prec.] To make 1 bein 
to furnish bounteously, to fill. (L. lecuplelare.) 

rigo Hembvson Mor. Fob. 55 Haruest heat, when Ceres 
that goddesse Her barnes beined hes with aboundance. 

Beine « both : see Bo. 

Btiag (bf iq), vbl. sb. Forms: 3-6 being®, 
4-6 beyng(e, 5 beenge, beylng (e, byinge, 
6-7 beelng, 5 - being, [f. Be v. 4- -iegI .1 * 
1 . Existence, the fact of belonging to uie uni- 
verse of things material or immaterial. 

e xjag E. E. AUit . P. A. 446 pe court of pe kyndom of 
god alyue, Hats a prop e rty in hyt self beyng. 1340 Ayettb. 
103 pet ne fhmm propreliche pe aope of pe oyinge of God. 
14x3 Lydo. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxviii. (1483) 74 Tne seed . . 
wherof they uken their beynge. xas 6 Ord. Crysten Men. 
(W. de W.) l vi. 50. I byleue in the noly chyrche catholyke 
..the beynge of all sayntes. 1334 Tinoale Acts xviL a8 
In him we lyve, move ft hava oure beynge. (847 May 
Hist. Part il li. as To subvert the very Rights and Be*> 
logs of Parliament. 1667 Milton P. L. il 441 With utter 
lots of being Threatens him. 171a Addison S/eet. No. 1B1 
P 4 The great Author of our being. 1734 Pore E st. Man 
iv. x Oh happiness ! our being's end and aim. sypo Johnson 
Reunbl No. 7a f s Good humour . . Is the balm of being. 
x 968 Freeman Norm. Cong. (T876; XI. App. 6x0 The house 
had no corporate being. 

b. In being: existing, extant, alive. 

. Allen Addr. Non-Cony. 48 The Church in being 
before, had thereby a new Illumination, xyoa Addison Chr. 
Relig. (1737) 278 Had he quoted a record not In being, or 
made a false statement. 1768 J. Powell Devisee (18*7) 1 1 . 


stfiv Decay 
could ba exf 
46 It will be 
own, some a 
173s Mbdlk. 

.had likewise 

8 . Existenoi 
anything; 

X Hampole/V. 
yngWith 
DeP.R. is. iL 1 
and a lyne k l 
The proper : 
a generall being 
Cateeh. iv. ill. § 3. : 

PREaCOTT Philip 
be said to have 
i860 Hawthorne . 
made women especially prone to throw their whole being 
into what is technically called love, 
b. Essential substance, essence, 
xgge Pataca. 197/1 Beyng, essence. 1638 H. More An fid. 
At A. l iii. (1663) 13 , 1 define God therefore an Essence or 
Being fully and absolutely perfect. s86o Embrson Vend. 
Lfpt 187 We are one day to deal with real being- essences 
with essences. 

4 That which exists or is conceived as exist- 
ing ; in philosophical language, the widest term 
applicable to all objects of sense or thought, 
material and immaterial. 

sriri F. Grevillb Cetlia, Seme. vii. 46 No being was 
secure. 1890 Locke Hum. Und. iil v. | 5 Species of 
Actions which were only the Creatures of their own Under- 
standings; Beings that had no other existence, but in their 
own Minds, a 1704 — Perth. Wks. (1706) 86 A word may 
be made use of, as if it stood for some real Being. , (7x4 
Fortkbcue-Aland Forte scuds Ah. 4 Lim. Mon. 0 In the 
Nature of Ideas, Legal Beings, as 1 may call them, are as 
capable of Demonstration, m Mathematical ones. 1843 
Mill Logie t. iii. 4 a. fia Being is . . applied impartially to 
matter and to mind . . A Being Is that which excites feelings 
and which oossesses attributes. 

b. Applied with vorioua qualifications, c. g. * the 
Supreme Being.' to God. 

c s6ao J. Davies in Farr’s >. P. L >44 He that was, and is, 
and cannot fade, This Bering infinite. x6M CuDWOmt 
Jmmut. Mor. iv. iv. (17311 aju There is a God, or an Omni- 
potent and Omniscient Being. 17m Addison S/eet. Now 
xBi P 8 Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xlix, That kind Being, 
who la a friend to the friendless, shall recompense thee for 
this. 1873 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 6 That the Suprcine 
Being should have thus far interfered with the course of his 
providential arrangements 

a A human being, a person. (Sometimes con- 
temptuous ; sometimes idealistic.) 

1731 Johnson RamM. No. sax p6 A wit ..a species of 
beings only heard of at the university. xSoa Mas. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. xii. 100 This mean, incorrigible 
being said to himself. 1816 J. Wilson City qf Plague l iii. 

S I here 1 saw A white- robed Being on her knees, xfifs 
iss Yongk Cameos II. xxix. 307 The veiled girlish being 
on whom Henry had set his vehement heart. 

Bfting (brig), ppl. a. [f. B* v. 4 *1*0 f . ] 

L Existing, present ; esp. in phr. The lime 


Test. Kbor. (1855) II. 3*5 The coveat of the priors . . 
for the tyme beyng. and thaire succosaoura isq La Bxa- 
ksxs Froiss. 1 . eexti. evs The kynges of E n g lande for the 
tyme beynge. (788 J. Powell Devises (ttov) ll. 341 Whore 
there is a gift to the elder son in terms which woold carry it 
to tha eldest for the time being. 

2 . absol. - It being the case that, seeing, since. 
See Bk v. B. II. 

BeinglftM (brhjlH), a. [f. Bxuro sb. 4 4M.] 
That has no being, non-existent. 

1840 Galt Demon Dost. m. ea We are bat things tike thee 
All beingless — the substance of idea, sflfia C Kjno Gmmtics 
38 When first the Father, the Inconceivable, Being) eos, 
Sexless, began to be in labour. 

t BoinHneKB (bf innis). Oh. [f. as prec. 4 
•NKsa.1 The quality of existing, entity, actuality. 

s66a J. Chandler Van Helmets/ 1 Oriat. ap The Entity 
or Bcingness of vertue and operation. 

Be-uikftd (b/ii qkt), p/l. a. [f. Be- + Ink.] 
Smeared or stained over with ink. 

1833 C. BaoNTft ViUeite xxxv. (D.), A sorry paletot much 
be-inked, and no Uttle adust. 

Bftixuy (bTnli\ adv. Se. Also 3 beenlie. [f. 
Bbin 4 -ly *.] Pleasantly, comfortably, cosily. 

Cl Ago Hesiysoh Mor. Fab. 14 Her den .. Full beenlie 
staffed both butte and ben Of Heines and Nuttea. sjva 
Scot Poems 16 tk C. II. sso Jon carle . . dols belnly dwell. 
1790 A Wilson Discons. Wren Wlcs. 97 Fa' cleanly and 
bemly We lined it [our nest] a* wi' down. 

Bfimurtl (br-nnes). Sc. Also bie&BOM. [f. 
Bbin 4 -nbsbJ Comfort, well-to-do condition. 

s»*4 Black /r. Thule eo Thera was a prevailing air of 
comfort and bien ness about the people. 

Bair, bolre. Sc. f. Bnab, Bub, Bsrx, Bibb, 
Bibb; obs. pa. t. Bbab v.\ alio - of both; ana 
Bora. 

Beirftm, variant spelling of Bazbam. 

Baird, obe. Sc. form of Bbabd 

Bala, obs. f. Baaer-a ; ace also Bb v. A. L* * 

t Bai aaACa. In 6-7 bajeanoe, beysaunoe, 
beaaunoe. Aphetic f. Obbxsahob, Abaibabgb. 

(888 HugOard Display. Protest. 8a OX) To make bey* 
saunce to the magistrates. 1804 A Scomkbb Bmphmim 
<1880) it Hdr lowly bersunce dorit rugreat With for chast 


MH 111c lyuie uuyug. aisu ftiwuu iut.w«awura ih wm mbji* 

Nana Froiss. 1 . eexti. a 57 *J*he kynges of E n g lande for tbe 
tyme beynge. (788 J. Powell Devises (tSayUl. 341 Where 
there b a gift to the elder son in terms whicfrwoold carry it 


1 add beienlic he 9 1 A beacy, to a person in bring at the time the will b made. 
0. Life, physical existence. 
ng6 Shaks. Tam. Shr, 1. i. so Pba . . Gaue me my bring, 
r wnri ItstT 0 x66a Stilunofleet Orig. Sacra hl it I jo That a power 
** infinite should raise an Insect into Being. 1678 Dryden 

A ureng-s. iu. i. 1476 Our Prophet’s care Commands the 
n, and BlU. Brinn eVn of Brutes to spare. *713 Guardian No. x Fs 
In all the occurrences of a various bring. 1734 Sherlock 
Disc. (x7«9) 1 . u. 76 To call Men from the Graue into Being. 
1786 C. Beatty Two Months Tour (1768) 99 In this pleasir- 
except dtai. able manner they spent thrir beings. (8sa J. Wilson Isle 
same, beine, ff /'eAw J}‘ *35 Hoprims woe the spring of bring beds. 

JigrattnaSs-..-. 

r repr. of ME. 2 . Existence in some relation of place or condition, 

n e, from OE. sgs8 Tindalb Luke ix. 33 Master, it 1 b goods brings here 

on is found or for us. ssm Coveidale Md- Master here is good beynga 
for vs. a soiy Hixson Wks. I. 3 Entrance m at the gate 

i tsijiot beeoo- 

being a Bishop, stes Ray Disc. uTv. (1739) so8 The 
* 5 ®. Bring of Wolves and Foxes, .anciently in this Island. Med. 

After being at home for some time. Through being so tired, 

fb. Condition. Obs. 

ofW] ” rijM K. Alls , . sal Heo asked hb beings, an hast. 

J e 1440 Lonkuch Grail xlii. 93a Now have I sow told al In 

, fere Of owre beenge ft of owre manere. 1348 Thomas /taL 
■ (L. amount. Gram., Fresehema, lustlnesse or fresh beyng. 

to. Position, itanding (in the world). Obs. 
i» Uste we >e 1 817 Feltham Resolves 1. IxxvL (1677) *16 Whosoever 

Amt. P. A xxo comes to place from a mean bring, had need heue .. 

Py keoataef de- Virtue. 1883 Evelyn Mem. (1837) IL 346 Colonel Norton, 


L8IB (bf'inms). Oh. [f. as prec. 4 
ie quality of existing, entity, actuality. 


Virtue. 1883 Evelyn Mem. (1837) IL 946 Colonel Norton, 
who though now ia bring, .was formerly a very fierce com. 
mander in tha first rebrillon. syta Steele Sped. No. 944 
Fa Such . . as want help towards getting into some being 
in the world, stxl Couuutt ReeieL U. S. (sfee) 149 He has 
not kept housa: ha has had no being la any neighbourhood, 
fd. Livelihood, living, subsistence. Oh, 


(879 Sfbnsbe Shepk. CalsapL 31 
that truly mane, But for such as or 


No being for those, 
guile maken gayne. 
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»n«no& et$§» in Fumiv. Percy Polio 1 . 199 When the[y] 
came it Lam well by, bayiiance U»c(yJ made certainly. 
Beiaand, ob9. form o t Bezant. 

Beist, obs. form of Beast, But. 
t Bai'SUHii a. Ofa. [f. beien, Buy, to bend 4 
-sum, -home : cf. buxom.] Pliable, flexible, docile. 
« iatj Leg Path . 1805 {too frai . . buheume and beisume 
haldcft his oeastes. 

Balt(e, obs. form of Brit v., Brat. 

Belsle, obs. form of Hxr.zt.ie v. 
t Bqja'da, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Jade v .] 

1 . trans. To weary, tire out. 

idee Milton Aetrolog : u He had so bejadtd and tyred 
mine earn. 1X41 Milton Animadv. Wka. 11891) 040 Spare 
your selfe, lest you bejade the good galloway, your owne 
opiniastcr wit. 

2 . To make a jade of. 

1709 Hickkringii.l Priesi-cr. il vL tfx Some Women . . 
are Skitish, and will not suffer themselves tamely to be Bid 
and Uejaded by ne're a Priest of them all. 
lienee Bdja a ded Ml. a. 

1687 Elegy In Cleveland t Whs. 984 Jogg still as things 
bejaded ride in Mack, 1694 South luSerm. 11 . 197 A 
tired, languishing, and be.jaded Devotion. 

Badan (b/dgan). Forms: 7 bajon, 7-9 bajan, 
9 bejoune, bejeant, bejan, bigent. [a. F. 
bijaune novice, freshman (f. bee jaunt 'yellow 
beak,' in allusion to young birds. See Littrd, s. v. 
Bee, B/jaune ) ; cf. Ger. gcTbschnabd.] A freshman 
at the Scotch universities, where the term was 
adopted from the University of Paris. (Now obso- 
lete at Edinburgh.) Also ait rib. 

fidii Co tun., Bejaunt , a novice . . or yong beginner in, 
a Trade, or Art. Paver eon bejauue , to pay his welcome ; 
a fee exacted byscholler*, of such as are newly admitted into 
tlicir societie.] 184a Baillik Lett, to May 794 There will be 
near 60 Batons already, c >870 T. Crauhuhd Hiet . Univ. 
Edtn. 63 (Jam.) No Rajans convened all that year. >708 J. 


J No Rajans convened all that year. 1708 j. 

Chamskrlayne St. Gt . Brit. 11. lit. x (1743) 441 The first 
year the students [at Edinburgh! who are called Bajans, 
are taught only Greek. 18*4 W. Tennant A niter Pair 


are taught only Greek. 18*4 W. Tennant A niter Pair 
ii. Up from their mouldy books . . had sprung Bigent and 
Magifttrand to try the game. 1864 Bvmton Scot. Abr. 1 . v. 
970. 1888 G. Macdonald R. Falconer II. 65 His grand* 

mother yielded, and Robert was straightway a Bejan or 
Yellow-beak. 1884 Sir A. Grant Story Univ \ Mdin. 1 . 

p. , v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 4 Japr d.] trans . 
To play a trick on ; to trick or befool. 

*377 Lanol. /'. Pi. B. xviii. 990 God wil nouit be biglled 
. . ne bi-iaped. c 11M Chauckr Knit. T. 727 And hast by- 
japed here the duke IlieseuH. 01410 Occlkvk De Reg. 
Prime. 1 is The smert of thought . . hath . . so me by-japed. 
a imo Picn of P. 168 in Hail. E. P. P. 11 . 8 An olde fowle 
. . May cawse many othyr to be bejaped. 

[f. Be- 5 4 Jehu IT.] To initiate in 
Jesuitism ; to work upon by. or subject to, Jesuits. 

1844 Milton A reop (ArhJ j6 Who hath so bejesuited us 
that we should, etc. T 1880 Hickkringill Merou is Both 


that we should, etc. T 


i ICKKRINGH.L Merou is Both 


are Bejesuited and Breath nothing but Blood and Ruin. 
<865 Carlyle Predk. Gt. IX. xx. il 04 The . . garrison . . 
had been well bejesuited during those seven weeks. 

Bijwwwl vb/'id^i/ ul), v. [f. Be- 6 4 Jewel sb.] 
trans. To deck or adorn with or as with jewela ; 


trans. To deck or adorn with or as with jewela ; 
to spangle. Also fig. 

1997 North Gurnards Diatl Pr. (1580) 387 b, The gor- 
geous courtyer, bedeckt with gold, be buttoned, ft be 
te welled. 1847 R. Stafylton Juvenal 01 Those priest*. . 
lie jewel all their necks. 1877 Browning La Sauiau 588 
Laughter so bejewels Learning. 

Hence Beje welled ppl. a. 

1878 Gta Eliot Dan. Der. ui The white bejewelled 
fingers of an English countess. 

Bqjig 9 bejuggle, bejumble, etc.: see Be- prefi 

Bek(e, obs. form of Beak, Beck, Beek. 

tBskra. v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 bi-, byken- 
nen, 4 biken(ne, 4-5 beken. [f. Be- + Ken.] 

1 . trans. To make known, to declare, to show. 

a 1300 Haveloh 1068 Kinges sone, and kinges eyr That 

bikenneth that crois so fayr. 

2 . To deliver. 

a imo Cursor M. 794a Till his foos sco him be-kend. 133a 
R. Bhunnb Ckron. jia A wif hei him bikenne. 101400 
Morte Art A 0399 They . . Bekende theme the caryage, 
kystis and o^er. 

3 . To commend or commit to the care of. 

riMB Will. Palermo 9403 , 1 bikenne )ou to Crist hat on 

1 _ ..J: p./.v a, 'rA — . Mic 


c isao Sir Amadace xxxii, Cryst of hevon, Y yo beken I 
1 See also Bikenn. 

t Be'kiH, bakin, sb. Obs. [Identical in spell- 
ing with 1 6th c. forms of Braoon, but nothing 
appears to be known of the word beyond what is 
contained in the quotations.] 

1338 Elyot Dirt., Cinelidm are bayes or parclosis made 
aboute the places of judgement, where men not being sutars, 
may stands, beholde, and here what is done and spoken 
amongo the juge* and pledours. Such a lyke thing is at 
Westmynster Hall about the common place, and is called 
the bekens. 1577 Holinshbd Ckron. If I. 034'! The kings 
of armee . . stood in their place, which was in the bekins at 
the kings bench. 

Beken, obs. form of Beacon, Beckon. 
f Befconfl, ppl- (t. Se. Obs. [f. Beken v. 4 
-xdI.] Known. 

igsg Douglas Atneii 1 v. aii. xa Sone as scho beheld .. 


the bed beken d. Ibid. it. xiL (art.) 94 For throw the secrete 
metis fast I a rane Before the laif, as weil bekeud mane, 
t Beke lining, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 
-ijritl.J Knowledge, acquaintance. 
ctgBo Wveur Serm. Sel. wit*. II. 79 pel tellen more M 
jmrowne bekenyng . . han M don bi Goddis heestis. 
Baker, -kir, obs. forms of Bicker. 
Bekerohief, bekiok, beklng, etc. : see Be- prefi 
Bekeryn, obs. form of Bicker. 

Beklng, obs. form of Beakino. 

Bekiee (b/kis), v. [f. Be- 4 Kiss v] trans . 
To kiss to excess, to cover with kisses. Hence 
Bekissed (bfki st), ppl. a. 

1967 Turberv. Trag. 1 . 1 18371 195 Shee all bekist the face. 
W77 Mrs. Behn Rover in. i. <1716) no To hug, and all to 
bekias me. i88e Trollope Orley P. xiv, In such cases one 
cannot but pity her who is bekisned. 1809 W. Irving 
Nnickerb. (1861) 937 The most thoroughly be-kissed com- 
munity in all Christendom. 

Bekke, -nynge, obs. ff. Beck, Beckonino. 
SlkaiTt (b/h/1-v), V. [f. Be- 5 4 Knave sb ] 
trans . To treat as a knave, to call 4 knave. 1 

csgeg Shelton Aget. Gam ticks 9 So curryxly to be- 
knave ma in the kynges place. 1939 Tavkrnrr Gant. 
Wyted. ii. 1 6 a, Some we call Pharwee*, we be knave, we 
delye as naughty* papistes. rivao Pore Gentle Sheph. 
(Globe) 475 May satire ne’er befool ye, or beknave ye. 
*878 Green Short Hist. viL 1 1 Beknaved by the King. 
Beknit, bsknight, etc. : see Be- prefi. 
Bfknottad (bftip-ted), ppl. a. (f. Bk- a 4 
Knot v.] Tied into or covered with knots. 
Hence Bekno'ttedneas. 

188a Nature XXV. 995 The difficulty of measuring be- 
lt not ted ness electromagnetically. 

tBeknoWi v. Obs. For forms see Know. 
[f. Be- a 4 Know.] trans. 

1 . To become acquainted with, to recognize. 

c 1300 Relig. Songs 1. 31 Mon, hwi nultu the bi-cnowe 1 
1314 Guy Wariv. (Abbotsf.) 106 The Soudan him biknewe 
anon. 1393 Cower 111 . 337 So fit it wet, that thou beknowe 
Thy febTe estate. 147SCAXTON Jason 48 In nowyse I wold 
not ben beknowen. i960 PhaEr Aineid Cc ij b. The lords 
beknew that god. [See Bexnown.] 

2 . To admit one's kuowledge of; to acknow- 
ledge, confess. 

c 13M Coer de L. 1700 That he thynkes he wyl beknawe. 
>340 Ayenb. 69 [Hi] hare folyes ne beknawe^. c 1386 
Chauckr Pen. T. f 96 To destroye him that wolde not by- 
knowe his synues. c 144a Morte Artk. (RoxbJ 31 She moste 
there by know the dede. 1980 Hollysand Treas. Pr. 'long. 
Confessor, to confesse, to beknowe. 

8. To acknowledge or recognize (a person) in 
some capacity or relation ; e.g. to confess Christ. 

r«3i5 Shorkham 15 To biknowe Cristas name. 1377 
I.a no 1- P. PI. B. xviii. 94 pat cryst be noujt biknowe here 
for cons mum at ns dens. 

4 . To be beknown : to be aware or conscious ofi 
anything ; hence, to avow, confess. Used like ( to 
be Aoknown,' but rarer. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2905 pan was noe wel be-knauin pat 
flode it was wit-drauin. c 1374 Chauckr Booth. 111. x. 90, I 
am byknowen and confesse . . pat god is ry?t worpi abouen 
alle pinges. 1413 Lydo. Pilgr . Sowle 1. xv. 11, I am by- 
knowe that I huue done arays. c 1900 Lancelot 1697 Qwho 
that is of an of thir byknow. 1393 Lo. Berners Froiss. (1819) 
I. 694 If they aske the any thyng of me, be not be luiowen 
that I am in the toune. 

t Beknowing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -ingC] 
Knowledge. 

1340 Ayenb. ia6 Hi ne hedden na)t rijte byleue . . ne zope 
beknawynge. 

t Beknow ladge, V. Obs. [f. Be- a 4 Know- 
ledge v . Cf. acknowledge.] trans. To acknow- 
ledge. Hence Beknow lodging vbl. sb. (4 be- 
knauleohlnge) : Acknowledgement, confession. 

^ SJ40 Ayenb. 39 Beknaulechinge of moupe, boyamnesse 

Baknown (bfp^i n), ppl. a. arch. [See Be- 
KNow.J Known. Acquainted, familiar. 

1409 Pot. Poems 11859' IL *47 A Marechalle foil woorthyly 
beknowe. 1913 Douglas snnei* vu. iL 17 On bankfa weil- 
biknaw. 1980 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie (Ark) 941 I-et our 
figure enioy his best beknowen name, a 1618 Sylvester 
Job Triumph. 1. 486 Nor of his place is any more be- 
known. 1889 Dickens Mut, Fr. xti* The seaman was be- 
known to me. 

Bekuyde, obt. form of Bequeath sb. 
Bekyn(e, obs. form of Beacon and Beckon. 
Bekyre, obs. form of Bicker. 

|| BflA. a. and formative . Forms : 4-5 bale, 7 
bell. [a. F. bet, belle 1 beautiful, fair, fine ' L. 
bell-um , -am. Naturalised in ME. ; but after 1600 
consciously French.] 
t A. adj. Fair, fine, beautiful. Obs. 
c 1314 Guy Warm. 88 Bele ost, Y btdde say thou mo 
What may al this erning be. , c 1384 Chaucer It. Fame 
1796 Bale Isawde Ne coude hem aoght of loue werne. 
c 1479 Babeet Bk. ft868) 3 A Belt Babees, herkne now to 


c 1478 Babeet Bk. ft868) 3 A Bern Babees, ht 
my lore t (1809 Chapman All/Poolet Plays 
With a Bell regard aduant mfne eye.] iM 


Babees, herkne now to 

_ Olet Plays (1873) I. 136 

With a Bell regard aduant mfne eye.] 1678 Mae. Brhn 
Pat . Fancy u. 953 If you are/not the most *Bell Person I 
ever saw [T A pun on the name I*abella\ 

B. Used as a formative prefix in belfader , be/- 
sire, beldame , belmoder, grandfather, grandmother. 
The explanation of this use, which seems to be 
entirely English and unknown to French, is not 


clear ; but it answers to the Eng. use of good in 
goodsire \gudscher , j pitcher), gooddame gudame), 
4 godson or gossan fiUolus,’ and 'goddowter filiola,* 
in Promp. Parv , which is again partly paralleled 
by the mod.F. bon-papa . bonne- maman, grandpapa, 
grandmamma. The French and English use of 
grand, in grandpire grandfather, grandsire, 
grand" mire grandmother, grandame, is capable 
of more obvious explanation ; while the tendency 
to allow analogy to prevail over sense appears 
in the Eng. grandson aa compared with F. petit- 
fils. Still further analogies in the parallel use of 
beau, belle, and good (though to express a different 
relationship) are presented by tne F. beau-pht 
father-in-law, belle-mlre mother in-law, (eau- 
jrlre brother-in-law, etc., for which the north. 
Eng. and Sc. forms are good-father , good-mother , 
good-brother, good-sister, etc. 

Bel, obs. variant of Bell. 

Belabour (Wl^-bar), v. [f. Be- 4 4 Labour.] 

T X. trans . To labour at, work at ; to exert one's 
strength or ability upon, to ply. Obs . 

1804 Darker Honest Wk. Wks. 1873 II. 73 Husbands, 
whom they would belabour by all means possible to keepe 
em in their right wits, a 1631 Drayton Nymph* 1 8 <K.) Let 
the nimble hand belabour The whistling pipe. 1686 Harrow 
Serm. III. 005 If the earth is belaboured with culture. 

2 . To thrash or buffet with all one s might. 

1800 Aar. Abbot Jonah 509 The tempest which belaboured 
him. 1609 Rowlands Doct. Merrie-m. 9 His Maister tooke 
a Cudgel!, And belabour'd him withall. 1704 Swipt Mite. 
(1735) V- 60 He saw Virago Nell belabour, With Dick’s 
own Staff his peaceful Neighbour. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. 
L 6 They were belaboured with every kind of weapon. 

b. fig. 'I o assail with words. 

1996 Nahhk Saffron Walden 108 With . . complements 
hee belaboured him till his eares tingled. 1779 Cowfkr 
Lett. 31 Oct., I He] has belaboured that great poet s charac- 
ter with the most industrious cruelty. Austin Jnrispr. 
(1879* I* vi. 303 Nonsense where witn the haters of improve- 
ment would belabour the audacious innovators. 

Bel&'borous, a. ttonce-wd. [f. prec. 4 -ous.] 
Given to belabouring or thrashing. 

s86o All I'. Round No. 52. 47 Coleridge, who had many 
a thrashing . . from the bclaborous Doctor . . at the Blue- 
coat School. 

t Bel-aoooil, -acooyle. Obs. [a. OF. bei 

{bid, beat) acoil lair welcome: cf. Accoil.] Kindly 
greeting, welcome. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 0984 Bial acoil forsothe he hight, Sone 
he was to Curtesie. 1998 Sfenbkr P. Q. iv. vi. 05 Glaucfc. . 
her salewd with seemely bel-accoyle. 

Belaoe t bf l^-s), v. [f. Be- + Lace v.ond sb.] 

1 . trans. To border or adorn with lace. Usually 
in ppl. a. Bklackd. 

1848 Jos. Bkaumont Psyche 11. 48 How to belace and fringe 
soft love. 

1 2 . To streak, stripe. Obs. 

164S Earl Wkbtmorld. Otia Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson 
streaks belace the Damaakt West. 

1 8 . To beat with stripes. Obs. 

1736 Bailey, Belace, the same as to belabour. 1897 in 
Wright. 

Bel&*ce, v. * Sea Term. To fasten ; as to be- 
lace a rope.* Johnson. [This is found only in 
Dictionaries. It appeared first in Bailey's folio, 
17.40, was retained by Dr. Johnson (who used a copy 
of that as the basis of his own work >, and from him 
it has been perpetuated by later dictionaries. In 
Bailey it appears to be merely a mistake for Be- 
lagk, q.v. Bailey's 8vo of i;ai (like the earlier 
dictionaries of Phillips and Kersey) has * Betake, 
also Belay ( Sea Term), to fasten any running 
Rope when it is haled, that it cannot ran forth 
again.* This the folio of 1730 splits up into 
* Belace {Sea Term), to fasten any Rope,’ and 
4 Belay, to fasten any running Rope, so that when 
it is haled it cannot run out again.* Thence 
Johnson's Belace and Belay. But the 8vo editions 
of Bailey retained the original entry and took 
no notice of Belace, till after the appearance of 
Johnson's Dictionary, when the editor of the edition 
of 1783 added the fictitious Belace from Johnson, 
while retaining Bailey's original Belage or Belt#.] 

Btlaotd {br\B *i),ppl. a. [f. Belace v. 4 -jkij*.] 
Bordered or adorned with lace. 

1848 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xvi. x. (N.) In thy bravest 
And most belaced servitude. 1879 Mrs. Olipiiant Reign 
Geo. 11, II. 78 His *long lean* form bepowdered, belaced, 
bescented. 

f Balaok, v. Obs . [f. Be- 9 4Laok v. to de- 
preciate.] trans. To depreciate, find fault with. 

a IMS Latimkr Serm. A Rem. (1845) 309 As for my preach- 
ing Itself . . my lord of London cannot rightfully Mack it, 
nor justly reprove it. 

Belade, -ladle, belady, -ship : see Be-. 

v. Obs. [f. Bi- a 4 Lag v.] ?To 
clog with wet mud. (Cf. bectag, also water-logged.) 

<1x300 W. de Bibleow. in Wright Voc. 173 Cy vent un 
garsoun esclati, Hlomd wit swirtmg. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 
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t Hftltlfft. v. Kami, Oh. [Either ME. Mem f 
obs. form of Bklay, or, what if not improbable, 
ad. Do. hleggen, in tame tense. (It it alto possible 
that it may nave originated at a misprint or mis- 


Lavi vA (ram. To lave shoot, wash all over ; 
to lave its banks as a river. 


that it may nave originated as a mispn 
reading of hlaye, See also Bklac*.)J 

hillifs, Belage in Navigation is to msfen any run- 
ning Ropa whan it is naled, that it cannot run forth again. 
(So in ad. iM : Belay in nautical sense not given in either ; 
but ed. 1700 haa Beuty or Briar*, explained as in *678]. 
1691 in Cart. Smith’ x Sr at turn’s Gram, 1. xvi. 75 To Belage, 
to make fast any running Hope. 1707 in Kkesky. 17a* 
ft \ilkv Brings, Bring ( Sra Verm) (expl. as In Phillips]* 
Bolakln, variant of Byrlakin : By our Ladykin. 
t Bslam, v. 06 s, or dial. Also 6 belamb, 
7 belamme. [f. Be- + Lam v.] trams. To thrash. 

if ne Witts, Fittrs, 4 F. 146 HU father mainly belamb’d 
liimfor the fact. 1611 Cotor.. Coutonner, tocudgell, Ihwacke, 
liasta. belamme. *693 Urquhast Rabelais 111. xxxvL 11 1 . 53* 
1 shall bang, belam thee, and claw that well for thy labour, 
t Belaincmr. 06 s. Also bellamour(e. [f. 
F 6 el fair + amour love.] 

1 . A loved one of either sex; lady love, fair 
lady. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. vi. 16 She decks her bounteous 
boure, With silken curtens. .to shrewd her sumptuous beta- 
mouse. 1603 J. Davucs Microcosm. 9s HU wisdome's pow’r 
Bid choose me for his chiefest Beltamouro. 

2. Ix>ve ; a glance or look of love. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christs Viet, xlvii, Those eyes from 
whence are shed Infinite belamours. 

8. Applied to some unidentified flower. 

IMS opens hr Sonm. Ixiii, Her snowy browea lyke budded 
BcTfctrnoures. 

t Bi'luny. 06 s. Forms: 3-4 belaml, 3-6 
belamy, 4 bale amya, 7 bellamy. [a. F. 6 el ami 
(nom. sing, amis) fair friend.] Fair friend, good 
friend (esp. as a form of address). 

a 1 sag Auer. R .\ 06 O, belumi, (ns \nx dudest. c 1315 Corr 
tie L. 3*53, 1 suffre, sere, beie tuny*. c 1400 V wains 4 
Caw. oji What ertow, belamy 7 c safe Town* try Myst . 
137 Wclcom be thou, belamy I 1J06 Spenser F. Q. >1. vii. 
53 To the fayre Critias, his dearest belamy ! 1689 Baxter 
Cain 4 Abel Mali*. Wks. 18*0 X. 493 True Protestants 
(.such as the pseudo-bellamyin Philanax Angliciis hatefully 
calleth Protestants off sincerity). 

Belandre, obs. form of Bilandeb. 
i Bol&p (bfliep), v. 06 s. [f. Be- i 4 Lap.] 
Irons. To lap about, clasp, eufold, envelop; to 
environ, surround. Chiefly in pa. p pie. Belapped. 

f iaoo Ormin 14367 All Bilokenn & btiappedd Inn all )iatt 
boc. a xasg After. R. ioo Hit is bilepped & bihud. T c 1330 
A mis 4 A mil. 1014 He seighe Sir Amis . . Bilapped among 
his fon. 1494 Dives* Pan*. (W. de W.) tv. xxiiL 180/3 
Her good angell . . belapped her with so grete lyght that 
ther myght no man loke upon her. atm >9 Skelton Col. 
Clouts 31a In purple & paule belapped. 196a A Scot 
Forms, This befappit body here. 

Belard, belaah, belattioad, etc. : see Be- pref 
t Bel&'fft, (pi. a. 06 s. n f. OE. behlxstan to 
load ; cf. Ger. belasten .] Burdened, charged, bound. 

1441 in Archseol. XVII. 314 (Halliw.) James Skidmore is 
helast and wt Holden toward the seid Sir James for an 
hole yecr. 1470 Harding Ckron. ccxxi, The duke of Bryndn 
then was his manne. For fee belaste without rebellion. 
c 157s Gascoigne F mites IVarre (183*) 015 At euery port# 
it was . . belast. That I . . might not go out. 

Balate (biVt), v. [L Be- 5 + Late a.] trams. 
To make late, detain beyond the usual time, delay. 
164a H. More Song o/ Sous 1. 1. xxxi. Night, .quick to work 


idea H. More Songo/Som 
the fate Of murd'red travelle 


te Of murd red travellers, when they themselves Delate. 
1660 Penn No Cross Wks. 1736 I. 373 Wilt thou then for 
such a World, be-late thyself, over-stay the Time of thy 
salvation ? sSeg Southey Modoc in IV. x. Wks. V. 79 A little 
while to old remembrance given Will not belate us. 

Belated (brt^-ted),///. a. [f. prec. 4 -edL] 

1 . Overtaken bv lateness of the night; hence, 
overtaken by darloiess, benighted. 

*6*8 Rowlands Sacr. Memorte 04 We are belated, and 
the time farre spent. 1867 Milton P. L. i. 783 Faerie 
F.lves Whose midnight Revels . . some belated Peasant 
sees. 1789 G. White Selbomr (1853) 4 Belated shepherd 
swains See the cowl’d spectre. 

2 . Detained beyond the usual time, coming or 
staying too late ; out of date, behind date. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 38 Authors . . in 
time not much belated, some of equal age. 1789 Burks 
Nab. Arrets Debts Wks. 1849 1 . 397 Who contested this be- 
lated account T 1897 Ln. Duimw Lett. High Lot. (7867) 
70 Our belated baggage-train. 9877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. Hi. (1877) 91 Information ..got but slowly ..to the 
cars of the belated ambassador. 

t Bela'tedneSB. 06 s. IT. prec. 4 -Kiss.] The 
quality or state of being belated. 

163s Milton Whs. (1738) I. 4, 1 . . do take notice of a cer- 
tains Belatedness ine me. 

Belaud (brt$ d), v. [f. Bi- s 4 Laud.] trams. 
To load with praise. 

a 1849 Poa Whs. (1864) III. 130 Was belauded by the uni- 
venal American press. s88s Farrar Early Chr. L 14 
Suicide . . which many Stoics belauded. 

Hence Belauded ppl. a. 

1897 Hughes Tom Brown l lit. (1871) 6r Abused and 
much belauded institutions. 1866 Sat. Rev. 9$ Aug. 036/9 
The belauded administration of the Duke of Somerset. 

BulM'dtr. [f. prec.] One who belauds. 

1884 J. W. Ebsworth Roxb. BaL V. 903 The erudite be* 
lander of Ignoramus Juries. 

tBfliTS, V. Obs. Also 3 by-, [f. Bx-4 


to lave its banks as a river. 

a xjoo O. E. Mise. 140 Jhi stode Naked and bytaued tnyd 
Mode. 1998 Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. Hi. 11671) 174/1 Me 
in thy Bloud belaue. Ibid. (1608) sons The happy plains 
great Phasia streams belaue. 

Belawglvo (Milton) : see Be- 7 f . 

Belay V. Forms: 1 beleogaa, 3-4 

bi-, be-legge(n, 6* belay. Pa. t. 1 belexde, 
beldde, 3 bilmde, 4 -laide, 6 belated, 7 -laid, 
(Naut.) 7- -layed. Pa. pple. 1 belesd, beldd, 3 
bilejjd, 4 bi-, beleyd, -laid, 6 -layd, 6-7 -laied, 


and hearken. 1887 Aim. 8mvtm 


*s Wordih. 94 Belay there, stop ! that is enough I 

Bela* thesi yam, we have had enough of it I 
1 6. intr. To lay about one (sc. blows). Obs. ran. 
1998 Yono Diana 109 They belaied about them, passing 
actiue and nimble in lending blowes. 

+ 7 . 1 To lay down : but see Allay v.l 14. Obs. 
tafia Turner Bathes 9 You re wyne must be dears and 
well beleyd, accord inge vnto . . the straingth and wekenes 
of the wyne. 

Belaying, vbl. sb. [f. prec. 4 -inoi.] 

+ 1 . A lying in wait. Oh. 

*677 Fkltnam Disc. Eecles. 1 L vt, 346 Experienc'd In tha 
relayings, the ingrossings, the circumvention* of Merchan- 
dising. 

2 . Naut. The coiling of running ropes round 
pins, etc.; chiefly attrib., as in belaying-cleai, •pin. 

1836 Mabryat Pirate ill. Ropes. . neatly secured to copper 
belaylng-pins. x86e F. Griffiths ArtiL Man. 133 The 
bdaying cleats on the how beam. 

Belch (belt/, belf), v. Forms: 5-6 belke, 
£-7 beldhe, 6 balehe, bealohe, 6-8 belk, 7 
bealke, 9 dial, bulk, 6- belch. [OE. halcian , 
bmlcian : cf. Du. balhen to brav, shout. See Bilk .1 

1 . intr. To void wind noisily from the stomach 
through the mouth, to eructate. (Now vulgar.) 

a loan Be Manna Mode (Or.) sfi Breodafr he and bmlccfl. 
c 1460 Ttmmeley Myst. 314 To balke that begyn and spew 
that is irke. 1483 Cash. Angt . 97 Belche [v. r. Belke or 
Bolke], ructare. 1930 Palscr. 447/a Harke howe the 
churle helcheth- 1974 Hellowks Gurnards Bp. (1977) 189 
The olde . . glutton . . shall belk much and sleeps little. 
i8ag Cqckbram, Parbreahe, to bealke. tjmj Bradley 
Fam. Did. *. v. Belch, If an Asthmatical Pevson comes to 
belch, it is a good Sign. s86oJ. Wolff Tram. 4 Ado. I. xi 
34 x They sit . . and belch, because, they say, that they are 
filled with the mystical wine of truth. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gh»ss.,Belh t to belch. 

2 . trams. To ejaculate, to give vent to ; to vent 
with vehemence or violence (words, feelings). In 
early use, translating L iruetdre, and having no 
offensive meaning ; but in later use confined, by as- 
sociation with other senses, to the utterance of 
things foul or offensive, or to furious vociferation 
compared to the action of a volcano or cannon. 

a iooo Ags. Ps. (Spolm.) xix. a Dm 8am d«M bealeeb 
word, c 1900 Wvclif Ps. xlv. a (MS. A.) Myn herto hath 
tdd ethir kelkid (xsia bowide] out a good word, xfiti 
Marbkck Bh. qf Notes 637 As the rich glutton, .belked out 
these glorious words. 1983 Stanyhurst Aeneis il (Arb.) 


layd, 6-7 -laied, 
7 -laid, (Naut.) 7- -layed. [OIL bi -, hlfcgan 
OTeut. *bilagjan, in OHG. bilechan, bi legem t 
mod.G. hlegen , Da. hleggen ; f. bi-, Be- 4 lagjan, 
in OE. l%cgan to Lay. Frof. Skeat suggests that 
the nautical use may have been taken worn Du. 
hleggen : cf. Brlaox.] 

f L trams. To lay (a thing) about with other ob- 
jects (<’./. by putting them about or around it) ; to 
surround, environ, invest, enclose, etc. with. Oh. 
•fa. lit. 

a sooo Andreas (Grein) 1563 We. .eli^eddixne. .dommum 
bdezdon vitebenduin ! c 1009 Lay. 14*33 (With a strip of 
hide] A-buten he bil»de muche del of londe. a xjso Cursor 


? of Soul 1. 1. xxxi. Night, .quick to work 
travellers, when they themselves bclatc. 


o^mr segge gif (ra hit const a riht bilegge. 

t b. To gloze (so as to conceal meaning). Obs. 
a imp Owl 4 Night, (ns He mot bi-hemmen anobi-legge. 
Ibid. 837 AUe thine wordea thu bileist, That hit thincthsoth 
al that thu seisL 


a 1000 Andreas (Grein) 1563 We. .eli^eddixne. .dommum 
bdezdon vitebenduin ! c iaog Lay. 14333 (With a strip of 
hide] A-buten he biUcde muche del of londe. a 130a Cursor 
M. 5739 Him Jroujte brennynge a tre As hit wih loue al were 
bileyde. 

+ b.A;. 

lpred Oros. 111. viii. f 3 Pspirus was mid Roma- 
num swylces domes bcled. xfiofi Jf. Raynold* Dotamys 
Prim . 69 With many fauoura. still tnou didst belay mee. 


fo. esp. To set- about with (ornamentation), to 
lay with (a margin of gold, etc.). Cf. Overlay. 

c xsoo Ormin 8167 All )w Mere was* bileud Wi]»J» bastenn 
gold. 3977 Dee Rslal. Spir. l (1659) ao6 His robes all be- 
layed witn lace of gold. 1996 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. * A wood- 
mans iacket . . Of Lincolne greene, belayd with silver lace. 

f 2 . spec. To beset with armed men ; to besiege, 
invest, beleaguer. Obs. 

e 1390 Sir Boots 3189 Themperur theroute us willcbelegge. 
1999 Spenser Sows, xiv, Tliuee small forts which ye were 
wont belay, sfiso Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) s8x It 
was by King Stwhen belaied once or twise with sieges. 
xfiaB G. Sandys Paraphr. Div. Poems , Deo Opt. Max., 
When Arabian Theeves belaid us round. 

t b. i o beset or line (a way or passage) with 
armed men so as to intercept an enemy ; or wifh 
anything for the use of those who pass. Obs. 

1003 Knollks Hist. Turhes (1631) 945 Simon .. had so 
belayed that strait, as that the Turkcs could not . . passe 
the same. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlv. 156 Constan- 
tine . . hasted from Rome, hauing belaid al the way with 
Post hones for the purpose, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. 
Scot. il(i 677) 44 Frederick, .haviiur belayed the ways made 
the Bishops .. prisoners. 1698 Dryden jEtuid ix. 515 
The speedy Horse all passages belay. 

t o. To waylay, lie in wait lor (a person). Oh. 

1470-89 Malory Arthur (iM) 1 . 373 All kings and knighta 
of king Arthur's part belayed him, and waited for him. 1803 
Knolles Hist. Turhes (i6ax) 7x7 He was by certain Spa- 
niards . . belaid upon the river Pad us. X760 Sterne />. 
Shandy (180a) I. xviii. 70 Other cases of danger, which be- 
lay us in getting into the world. 

t d. fig. To forestall, make preparation! for. Obs. 

1998 Bacon Sacr. Msdit. v. Ess. (Arb.) 109 They who .. 
haue entred into a confidence that they had belayed all 
euents. 

1 3 . To invest (words) with a sense or meaning, 
t a. To explain or expound (in some way). Obs. 

c S179 Lamb. Horn. 67 pet we seggefl and (hie pa wordes 
we bi-leggeS. a up Owl 4 Night. 903 get ich pe wile an 


1 0. 1 To illustrate by evidence or action. Oh. 

cttjsLamb. Horn. 65 Gil we ko» bode pus MleggeS. 

+ 4 . (Predicated of the thing which lies around): 
To encircle, clasp or coil round (about). Oh. 

c X340 Cursor M. 1336 (Trin.) pis tie. .A nedder hit had 
aboute bileide. c xsao R. Brunnk Msdit . 374 Sorwe joure 
hertes hab alle be leyd. [1838 Lamdor Lett. Conserv. 86 
Under the slightest whipping that ever belayed the 
shoulders of malefactor.] 

6. Naut. To coil a running rope round a cleat, 
belaying pin, or kevel, so as to fasten or secure 
it ; to iasten by so putting it round. Said espe- 
cially of one of the small ropes, used for working 
the sails. (The only current sense.) 

_ >948 Cempl Scot. vi. 41 Mak fast and belay. 1607 Capt. 
Smith Seaman’s Gram. ix. 4s To belay, is to make fast the 
rapes in their proper places. Ibid, ix. 38 Bits. .are. .placed 
abaft the Manger. . to belay the Cable thereto. 1706 Phillips, 
Belay or Btlage (see Bel ace]. .Belay the Sheat, or Tack, 
L e. fasten it to the Kennel, etc 170a Falcone* Shipwr. 
11. 83 Taught aft the sheet they tally and belay. 1840 R. 
Dana Be /7 Mast, xxiii, 'Hie weather cross-jack braces and 
the lee main braces are each belayed together upon two pins. 

h. trams/. To make fast, tie, secure. 

* 79 * Smollxtt Per. Pich. (1779) IV. Ixxsvi. 33 Pipes had 
found it very difficult to keep him [Peregrine] fast belayed, 
sloe W. Giffard Juvenal 11. 84 The distaff, to a block be- 
layU *849 Curson Visits Monast. 376 The bridle, which 
was safelybelayed to the pack-saddle. 

o. Sailors stamp. 

*798 p/wn* Poor jach U, My timbers ! what lingo he'd 
coil and belay. *888 G, Macdonald Asm. Q. Neighk xxxi. 


Titus i. x6 (*619) 333 And openly belch out blasphemies 
against God. 1693 Washington tr. Milton's Dsf. Pop. 
wks. 1738 I. «oo Belching out the same slanders. *791 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Magpie 4 Rob. Wks. 1819 II. 473 
Belching wisdom in one's face. iM Casern Poems (ed. r) 
176 The war-fiend shrieks and belches out his Airy. 

3 . trams. To emit (wind, fumes, etc.) by belching. 
Also/p; 

xefix Norton Calvids Inst. ni. *95 What spirit do they 
belche out? *607 Waleinotom Opt. Glasse 37 He breathing 
bclketh out such suiphurc aires. x6xx Shahs. Cymb. ill. v. 
137 Die bitterness or It I now batch from my heart *834 
A. Warwick Spare Min. (*637) *13 What more . . noisome 
smells can a new opened sepulcher belch out t 1641 Milton 
Ch. Disci/. 1. Wks. (1891) sa Belching the soars crudities 
of yesterdayes Poperie. *648 G. Daniel Eclog. in. 307 Noe 
morning penitence Belches the folly of my Ksst offence. 

4 . trams. To vomit, f %. lit. Oos. 

1998 PhaIIs Mneid. iil (R.) Belching raw gobbets from Ms 
maw. *987 Tvrrirv. Trag. T. (1837) 996 The venomd 
worme Had bealchd his poyson out. 17*8 Porn Iliad sen. 
soo Their black laws belch the gore. 1783 Blair Rhet. 
(x8is) 1 . iv. 83 Belching up its bowels with a groan. 

fig- 

*6io Shake. Temp, iil UL 96 Destiny . . the neuer sur- 
feited Sea, Hath caus’d to belch vp you I xfi eM Huntings/ 
Fox 36 Deadly Poyson, belch'd up nya Consistorian Scnls- 
matick. 

6 . trams . To eject, throw out +». gen. Oh. 

*668 Culfkpper & Cole Barthol. Asset. 1. xvL 40 Which 
vessel some will have to belch out acid Mood. 

b. esp. Said of the eruptive emission of fire and 
smoke by volcanoes ; hence of cannons, etc. 

ss8o H. Gifford Gilloflowert (1875) hj Aetna hill doth 
belke forth flakes of fire. 1667 Milton P.L.ufatA Hill 
. . whose griesly top Belch'd fire and rowling smoak. a *733 
North Lives (i8a6) II. 339 Strombolo. belched out fire ana 


. . whose griesly 
North Lives (il 


smoke in a most terrible sort, xfiflg Parkman Huguenots 
ill (1879) 34 Rebel batteries belched their vain thunder. 
1874 Holland Mislr. Manse xv. 000 The cloud of 1 
belched Its brand. 

O. absol. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. l vil vii ao8 Rusty firelocks 
belch after him. 

1 6 . intr. To rise in eructation ; to heave like a 
confined fluid or gas seeking to escape. Obs. 

1978 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1896)490 Envious rancour 
so boiled In the brest, that It Dot oncly belched, but also 
brake foorth immediately. * 

f 7 . intr. To gush out ; to flow in gulps. Oh. 

*|8s Mabseck Bh. of Notes s*8 Thdr plenteous wine 
presses, and their full sellers, belking from this vnto that. 
*987 Fleming Cent. Holiushod. III. *3 5 s/k The Mood still 
belched out into the basen. 

Bdoh (beltj, belj), si. [f. prec. vhj 

L An emetation. 

*970 Lkvins Manip. 58 A Belche, mctttSi *994 Hkllowss 
Gsteuards Bp. (1977) *3* The sight thereof moueth belkes. 
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and makea tin itomach wamble. lA Houtiamd Treat. 
Fr. Tong, Vm rente, a belch, nil Churchill P. Pro* 
fteeor, Salute the royal babe in W«, And mad forth gut* 
•Mi like a belch. 

2 . fig. Said of the sea, hell, a volcano, cannon, 
tag] Dougui At nets vn. vi. no Pluto eik . . Reputtb 
that bUrayng belch hallftill to ee. idea H. Mom Song 
if Soul ii.lii. iv. xxii, O belch of hell I Ohonid blasphemy I 
sfljsy Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 L ii.vl vii. 118 And at every new 
belch, the women . . shout. 

b. A slang name for poor beer: see qnot. 1796. 
1706 E. Wamd //««/. Reaiu. I. vn. >8 A Imie House, 
Where Horten do their Belch carouse, xyta Hknliv S/oct. 
No. 396 Ha Owing to the use of brown juggs, muddy belch, 
etc 1796 Grose Close. Diet Belch . all torts of beer : that 
liquor being ant to cause eructation. 1898 A. Mathew 
Paved w. Gold ni. ill a6$ Whilst my mates are drinking 
the* belch.' 

Belohir 1 . [f. Belch v.] One who belches. 

fgoS Fi.orio, Potto tore, a belcher, a spuer, a rasper, <699 
Coles. Belcher, metator. 

Bilohar 2 (be-ljai). A neckerchief with bine 
ground, and large white spots having a dark blue 
spot or eye in the centre, named after a celebrated 
pugilist called Jim Belcher ; sometimes applied 
to any particoloured handkerchief worn round the 
neck. 

t 0 » Examiner ox Sept. 607/1 The traverser .. tied a 
Batcher handkerchief round his neck, ita) T. Liana 
Grant* xxxix. (s8«6) s6i Instead of the Belcher he has a 
loose black handkerchief round his neck. Lrrrox 

Lucretia (1853) 154 The lower part of which (a face] was 
enveloped in an immense 4 belcher.' sMa Burton Bk. Hunter 
lu The fragments of a parti-coloured belcher handkerchief^ 
Bflohu| (be ltjii), bclj-), vbl. sb . ; also 6-7 


km, That accursed beldam wham she caused to work 
Upon me. 1857 F. Locker Load. Lyric* U86s) too The 
beldams shriek, the caldron bubbles, 

IrldlBUhip. [f. pmc . : after ladyship] 


hoiking. Tf. Belou v. + -mol.} The action of 
voiding wind from the stomach through the mouth ; 
eructation ; also , the utterance of foul or violent 
language ; the eruptive action of volcanoes. 

ssef Paynell Salem e Regim. Biij, Sower belchynges. 
1076 Newton Lomniod Complex. 033 Subject to bellung 
and sowre vomiting. s6flg Guenall Ckr. m Arm. xviii. 


saint. i8g Todd CycL Anal, 4- Phye. V. 316/1 Simple 
eructation or belching. 

Bg'lehlng, ppl a . ; also 6 hoiking, boalkftng. 
ff as prec. + -inq *.] That belches, eructates, etc. 
(Cf. the various meanings of the vbj 

skh Stuolky Seneca *s luppolitu* 71 The bclldng Seas 
yell out. said Lloyd Treat. Health 1 v, A weake bealk- 
yng stomake. x6ox R. Yairington Two 'l'raj. iv. vi. in 
BuUen O. PL IV, That belching voice, that harsh night- 
raven sound, a 1700 Dryoen (J.) His crest .. Oo which 
with belching flames Chiouera burn'd. 1833 Ht. Mastineav 
Tale of fyne lit* 45 To face the belching cannon. 

Balcony, obs. form of Balcony. 

Bold(o, obs. ff. of Bald, Bield, Bold, Build. 
BiMfllflf -dung (be ldam). Forms : 5-9 bel- 
dame. 7 belldame, 5- beldam. [Not a direct 
adoption of the F. belli dame * fair lady,' but 
formed upon dam, earlier dame, in its Eng. tense 
of 4 mother/ with bel* employed to express relation- 
ship, as in belsire, belfader : see Bel B. For the 
transference to a more remote ancestor see also 
Bblbibe; for the extension to old woman, etc., 
cf. gaffer ; gammer, goody, gr andante, granny . J 
i L A father or mother's mother, a grandmother. 
Alio fig. Obs. 

*1440 Proenp. Pant. 99 Beldam (v.r. beldame L fadeesand 
modem modyr, bothe. 1489 Cath. AngL 97 Beldame, onto. 
ri4h Caxton Bk. Trmt. m Proenp. Pant, ao note, Re- 
commaunde me to your bel-fedra, end to your bcl dame, 4 
metre tayea el 4 vostro toy*. 1490 Palma 179/a Beldame, 
meregrant. c sage Paynell tr. Vines' Duty Hush . (T.) The 
mother, the beldame, the aunt, the sister, the cosyn. 1M3 
Shake. JLncr. 953 To show the beldame daughters of her 
daughter. x6xj Dxayton Pofyolb. vi. (T.) The beldam and 
the girl, the grandsire and the boy. x6eB Milton Vac. 
Exert* 46 When beldam Nature in her cradle was 
f b. A great-grandmother, or still more remote 
ancestress; by Plot used for a woman who has 
lived to see five generations of female descendants. 

sBjuTijm Sitsfbrdsh.{tbhb) yarn She lived to be a Beldam, 
that is to see the mat generation. 1863 Chambers Bk. if 
Day* I. 306 At the same rate she might nave been beldam 
at sixty six. 

2 . An aged woman, a matron of advanced years. 
(In 16th c. used in addressing nurses.) 

1U80 Gifford GiUiftomors (187s) 08 And thus. .This aged 
beldam speakea 1996 Spenser F. Q. iil ii. 43 (To 4 her aged 
Bourse'] 4 Beldame, your words doe works me title ease' 
1598 Drayton Heroec. Ef. xix. 15 Here is no Beldam Nurse, 
to powt nor lowra. 1709 Steele Toiler Ho. 83 fs, I am 
neither Childish-young, nor Beldam-old. iyge Foots Taste 
ii. This superannuated Beldame napes for Flattery. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. l xliii, Her legend when the Beldame ’gan 
impart, itsi Byron Sardan. 1. IL (1866* 33s That blood- 
loving beldame. My martial grandam. sfljpf Lomof. Blind 
Girl 1. in The beldame, wrinkled and gray takes the young 
bride by the hand. 

3 . tip. with depreciative tense : A loathsome old 
women, a hag ; a witch ; a furious nging woman 
(without the notion of age), a virago. 

• sflB6 Sidney Arcadia (16131 to A beldame., accused 
for n witch, sfloi R. Johnson Sev. C h ampio ns era Gome 
nil yon witches, beldames, and Fortunetellers. 0x641 Bp. 
Mount a«#U Acte 4 Mm. (164a) 177 Tarqulnius taking her 
to be some flhmtidt Beldame, vjdb Addibon Rosamond 1. 
HI Ply from my passion, Beldame, fly I ties Scorr Nigel 


Seldom, var. of Bildbjui, Obs., a plant-name. 
Bole, obs. f. Beal : see also Boil sb. 
t BelM'd, v. Obs . [OE. belsedan, £ Bn- pref. a 
4* tmdan to Lead.1 

1 . Irons. To lead away, lead astray. 

a xeee Benedict* Rule (Schr.) S7 Du bebeddest us on grin. 
1940 Alex . 4 Dited* 906 So be te, ludus, by-lad ‘and lawlra 
auo. I« tgen Pore Helps 285 in Hast. E. P. P. 1 X 1 . o6s We 
mays go to bed, Blyndefyldc and beled. 

2 . fig. To conduct, lead, use, treat. 

c sang Pension Our Lord 078 in O. E. Misc. 49 He iseyh 
hw iheau crist wes vuele biled. 0 xjoe Cursor M* 17049 
Whenne kou M son say so biled. 1489 Caxton TreuiseFs 
Higdon iv. x. (1597) 159 He was. .harde cruelly beladde. 
Beleaf, beleap, etc : see Be- pref. 
Beleaguer (b/lTgai), v . ; also 6 bolegar, 7 
•guer, boleager, -gre, 8 -gure. [a. Du. belegeren, 
f. be - + leger camp; cf. mod.G. belagern : see 
Lsaouib.] 

L To surround (a town, etc.) with troops so as 
to prevent ingress and egress, to invest, besiege. 

1990 Sir J. Smyths Weapons 4 These . . haua so affected 
the wallons, Flemings, and base Almanes discipline, that 
. . they will not . . affoord to say that such a towne is be- 
sieged, but chat it is belegard. 1998 Barret Theor. Warree 
v. 11L 134 Aniwerpe, . . then by him beleaguered. 1648 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) IIL 96 The castle of Dover, which 
some say is beleagured. xflsfl Prescott Ferd. 4 le. I. lx. 
39s He reflected that the Castilians would soon he be- 
leaguered. 1898 Lonof. Beleag. City viL That an army 
of phantoms vast and wan. Beleaguer the human souL 
2 . transf. To surround, beset (generally with some 
idea of hostility or annoyance). Cf. Besiege. 

ijk Nashe Almond for P. 5a, A whole hoast of Pasquils 
..will so beleaguer your paper wadies. 1614 Lodge Seneca 
4 Beleager him on euery side by thy bountie. 1741 
Richardson Pamela ( 1834) I. iv. 3319 The girl is . . beleaguer- 
ing, as you significantly express it, a worthy gentleman. 
x8as W. Irving Braceb. Hall xxviL 353 It [tnenousej has 
been beleaguered by gipsy women. 

t B ileaguer, sb. Obs. *. Beleag uerer. 
x6tt Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. Ui. 31 His men sallied out 
. .in the face of their beleaguers. i6xs Caret., Auiegeur, 
a besieger, a beleaguer, [rd. 1633 beleaguercr. ] 
Btlufflim (b/lrgaid), ppl. a. [f. Bi- 
lk ag der v. + -8D i.] Besieged, invested, beset. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.l 60 In defence of beleagured 
truth. 1647 Sprigg A ngt. Redtv. iv. viL (1854'! rBx To know 
themselves a beleagured enemy. 1761 Falconer Shiprur. 
111. 163 Bcleaguer'dTroy. tl§a Thackeray Esmond iil x. 
(1876) 4x6 The poor beleaguered garrison. x86e Goulburn 
Pert. Relig. ill. viii. The key of a beleaguered position. 

SelHftffnerer (b/iremi). [f. as prec. 4 -eb*.] 
One who Deleaguers : a besieger. 

x6aS Earls Microcosm. IxxviL i«Ha is a sore beleaguerer 
of chamben. 18x7 Coleridge Zapofya il Wks. IV. 339 
A wall, that wards off the belcaguerer. 

Beleaguering (b/lPgarin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
4 -ixal.r The act of besieging; investment. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comment, . ao The beleguerings 
of Harlem. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876J III. xii 187 
The actual beleaguering of Rome. 

Beleaguering (b/lfgoriq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -JHo 2 .j That beleaguers; besieging, investing. 

1799 Scots Mag. XV. 76/3 Beleag 1 ring foes. 1870 Even. 
Stemdard 98 OcL, Break through the beleaguering lines. 

Beleaguerment (bflfgaunrifnt). [f. as prec. 4 
-RENT J The fact of beleaguering; siege, blockade. 

1806 E. Irving Babylon I. in. x86 Two beleaguermenti of 
the capital. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. hi. 5 In the 
last month of Troy's beleaguerment. 

t Belea-ve, -ere, V. Obs. Forms ; 1 belfefan, 

2 bllmfen. -lmuen; -leauen, a-4 bt-, beUae(n, 
(4 bi-, bjrlaue), 4-5 beleve, bleve, blowy(n, (5 
bylove), 6 boloaao. Pa. /. i-a bo-, blllsfdo, 
-leaf do, a-3 -lefdo, 3 -loaued(o, -lotto, 3-4 
-leued(e, -left(e, -lotto, blpfodo, 4 blotto, 4-7 
boloft(o. Pa pple. 1 bbUefed,. a-4 bi-,beleued, 

3 (-lefaed), -loved, -loft, 4 bloft, 4-5 byloft, 
-lofft, -left. [OE. belmfan :~OTeut. and Goth. 
bilaibjan, f. bi; Bb- 4- laibjan, in OE. titfatn to 
Leave, a causal deriv. of OTeut +U 6 an to remain, 
which appeared in Eng. in Belivb. Thus origin- 
ally and properly transitive ; but very early sub- 
stituted for tne Intrans. biRve. In 14th c. often 
syncopated to blevein, esp. in Kentish ; cf. mod.G. 
bletben, Du. btijvm . j 

I. transitive. 

1 . To let or cause to remain behind, to go away 
without taking with one, to abandon. 


ante temi 
TintnieoL 


vm. (T.) Woodering at fortune's twnk, nod setpoe Is £0 B«- 
IdL raiaiiag his own misery. 

b. To leave (something) behind la ; to leave at 
death ; to leave in the posseasion or power of 
ctm a Trim. Coll. Horn* 183 Hie bileuefl uncuSe men )• 
aihte. 1387 Tsevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VI. 367 Be kyng- 
dom [theyf byleft to Colwulfus. c 14 m Love Bonesuent. 
Mire , vit6ibD* MS.) Lord to be is byEftc [xgapbelefte] he 
j^r/Asr (Copland] vn. i, The two men 

2 . To allow to remain over; to leave out of 
count or process : to pass over, let go. omit. 
c ansa Lv. 99363 Allen* bilefhed mon he lette bHimien. 
teey K. Glouc. 173 He ne belcuede no)t on. etupMorlin 
xvli. S76 And v C men that were hym be-lefte of the betaile. 
8. To go away from (a person or place) ; to de- 
part from, forsake, quit, abandon. 

c tens Lay. 8569 Lundene we mote bilmuen. snag Aster. 
R. ins And flueu allc vrum him & bUefden him asa vreo- 
mode, c 1400 Dcstr Troy xxxv. *3456 A tyiyldyng was 
of long tyme beleft, ft no lede there, 
b. fig. To turn from, forsake. 
c 1x79 Lamb. Horn, 81 He seal his sunne uor-raken and 
Wleucn. a xasg Ancr. R. 394 Heo wule . . bileauen h®ne 
deouel a ijdo Cursor M.gasz, I baf bi-left mi Inuerd lau. 
c mm KmmT f Goto. 35 Trowth and lul es al byiaft. 
a To leave off, cease give up, abandon (action), 
ruys Lamb. Horn. 93 Uuatldtn heo heors timbrunge. 
c 1380 Sir Femmk. 3344 Hot hem be assaut be-kue. apt 
Solomon's Bk. Wild 8a Ne biieuekou noujth to traueile. 

4 . To let go (from one's hold). 

0 laag Ancr. R. 139 Hwon two kereS one buifiene, ft te 
ooer bueaued hit. 

II. intr. [taking place of Belivx: ■ Get.bleiben.] 
fi. To remain over, survive, be left in existence. 

• seen /WraxtSpeim.) cv[ij. 10 An of him ne bekcfd*(Vulg. 
non remasuit\. mm R. Glouc. 373 Per ne byleuede nou 
. .hat nas to groundc ybio)L njgo MS. in ArcknoL XXX. 
3Sfl Of y* ewyll xal no thynge blewyn. c 1439 Terr . Portaged 
3S9Hnd byn the gyant belevand, They had not partyd boo. 
p. To remain behind in a place. 
ctatepGm. 4 Ex. 3x14 La 1 god it wot, sal 8e[r>of bi-leuen 
non rot. 1340 Ayenb. 190 Yrobbed . . xuo |xt him nau ne 
blefte. c sJBd Ser Ferumb. 150$ pe hedcs on be tre by-lafte. 
a 1400 Octouian 1940 The Soudan . . Bleft yn Fraunce, Cytes 
to brenne. 1483 Caxton Chron. Eng. lxi. 45 , 1 bdeft alioue 
in my chambre. 

o. lo remain in a condition or state, to continue. 
c seen Trm. Colt. Horn. 87 pe children weren dented of 
sinnen and bus bUefden. c tsgs Gen . * Ex. 671 Babel, fiat 
tur. bilef unmad. a 1300 Cursor M. 7663 Per mani man fell 
vnder scheild, Bot with dauid be-left he feild. 1x40 Ayenb. 
la pe mayde Marie blefte eure mayde. CX430 Syr Conor. 
5737 Here spares beleft hole booth. 

6. To remain for the time being (in a place) ; to 
stay, abide, continue, dwell with (a person). 

r 1*79 Lamb. Horn. 149 ?e moten. .him, foleye and mid 
him biileue. c 1009 Lay. 10777 Ne dursten heo ber bilmfen. 


f *179 l*amb. Horn. 149 ^e moten.. him, loleye and 
him bileue. c 1009 Lay. 19777 Ne dursten heo her bill 
c XS50 Gen. Sf Ex. Boo Abram . . and sarray bileften bi-twen 
betd and ay. 1340 Ayenb. 945 Mid Hun uor to bleve. 
ctsphSeven Sag. (P.) 48 Gyf he schal byleve with mo. 


ctemSeveM Sag. (P.) 48 Gyf he schal byleve with me. 

V. To be beleft was often used in the sense of 4 To 
remain, to be ; also 4 to be become of.' 

c XMD Cursor M. 7736 (Trin.) His coupe his spare where 
mai hit be.. Where be bei now bilcucd. Ibid. 18558 He 
wroujte bi wicche-craft And wih he deuel was bilaft. c 1440 
Bone Flor. 733 He ys beleft wyth Syr Garcy Ageyn you. 

t Bsle aving, Vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -JNO I.] 

1 . Remaining, tarrying, abiding, abode. 

c sggs Arthur 9 MerL 861 1 Withouten bileudng ani more, 
Thai went. Z340 Ayenb. 79 per hy habbep hyre oleuinge. 

2 . Remaining steadfast, endurance, perseverance. 

1340 Ayenb. 939 pet sixte leaf is bleuinge, pet is stedeuest 

wyT to krid het me heh behote god. 

8. That which is left, a leaving. 

*3440 Prom/. Parv. 30 Blevynge, or releve, or relefc, 
rebiquia ttel reliquia. IbuL 418 Releef, or broody of mete 
(or Mevynge). fragmentum* 1990 Greene Disputed. 17 
Hee had nothing for Ms pence, but the waste keleeiiings of 


others beastly I 


Beleoture, boledgered, etc. : see Be- prof 
t Belts, v . Obs . rarer*, [f. Be- 6 + Lee sb] 
tram. To get (a ship) into such a position that 
the wind is intercepted from her ; also fig. 
s6o| Shake. Oik. i. l 30 , 1 . . must be be-leed end calm'd. 

Beleeve, obs. form of Belief, Believe. 
t Be'lftf. 4 £ Obs. In advb. phr. a belef. [a. OF. 
d belif, Aer/i/(:— late L. type *bis-ltquus * obltquus ; 


Beleft(e, pa. t. of Beleave v. Obs. 

Bftlftmilita (be*lemnait). Palssmt . [f. mod.L. 
belemnites (formerly used in Eng.), f. Gr. £ 4 Ujw**f 
a dart +-wa (cf. Ammonite) : so named fat alluaioa 
to the popular notions mentioned below J 
a. A fossil common in rocks of the Secondaiy 
formation ; a straight, smooth, cylindrical object, a 


NormsndyeVS oyleuedehyrnhera. ctygnA etum f. Virg. 739 
The! leide fw bodi in a stone, And bueft mile la )m* atom, 
t a 1400 MorteArtk. 9380 The con of Rayone. .at Cam* a* 
belevefede. ipl Douglas Mmis s. aL s66 Men. .Quham 
..to myediewut deyd beleft turns L sfley May Luton 


recognised as the internal bone of an animal allied 
to the cuttle-fish. b. The extinct animal to which 


this belonged, 
iMBisT.Br 


Brown* Pseud. Bp. 53 The florae era regular 



Biunomta 


hi many other scones, tththi Befemnltes, vdy* Plot 
Oxfordsh. 41 Meeting by tho way with a bad of Beltm- 
srita% or (to they call that*) Thunderbolt*. 1898 T. Molt- 
mob In Hat. Hitt. IroL (17061160 Ona plain hemonMOQi 
body, vkhoat any mixture of CochUta, KMamuta. • • w 
suchlike irti aao ui matur. ifrjj Lvell Mar. Awl III. 
3*3 Tba baUamka n oM of the cephalopodc* not found in 

a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 

OH pertaining to, or characterized by belemnites. 

1847 Austro Arne. World vliL 148 P re ser v e d in connexion 
with the betannitic shell #76 tr. Cotta's Rocks 376 Belem- 
nitic mala (of the oldest deposits of the Jurassic period*. 

+ Bclrpor, «■ Obs . [f. B*- pref. S + L*P«.] 
irons* To afflict with, or aa with, leprosy. Hence 
Belrpored ppl. o. 

rria} Flstcmer Lam Candy r. L 66 Bales pred with the 
Curse Of foule ingratitude. dM Ford *Tii PUy iv. iii. 
(tin) 41 Thy hist belepeFd body. 1840 Milton Liken. 
ktt| Wlta (1851) 449 Xmpuritie ana Church revenue rushing 
hLoorrapted anaoeleper’d alt the Clergie. 

Belexio, variant of Bkllebio. 
iBel-esprii (belesprr). PI- beaux •sprite 
(hdzesprr). [Kr. ; « * fine mind, wit, wittiness ’ ; 
hence *1 man of culture and talent. 1 ] 

1 . A clever genius, a brilliant wit. 

s8g8 Cmuuunbw. Relit . Prat. 1. Pref. ft 8 Which I feare is 
a great scaadall to many Bronx Esprit* among you. ayas 
Amherst Trrrm FiL axv. »ao The finest geniuses and beaux 
esprits of the university, slot Mas. Euoeworth Htlinda 
1 . ilL 44 The world thought me a beauty and a bel esprit, 
its) — Patron. 1 . xiv. as8 One could hand her verses 
about, and get her forward in the bel-esprit line. 

2 . Wit, wittiness. (Hardly in Eng. use.) 

1880 Adler Fount?* Prov. Poetry xviuL 401 The man- 
nered subtilties of a vitiated taste and of bel-cxprit. 
Belot(t, obs. form of Billet. 
tBelette. Obs. [a. OF. brittle in same sense, 
f. bel beautiful.] A jewel, an ornament. 

ifas in Bury Wtlls[\by>) 1x6 , 1 beqwethc to my dowghter 
the steynyd clothes, .acid a golde corse with belettes harnes 

Bolettor (bfle-tw\ v. [f. Bn - pref <$ + I.ktteu.] 
f 1 . Irons. To serve with letters, to write to. Obs. 
itfga Fuller Hist. Comb. (1840* 179 The University. Orator 
. . be-Ieltered all the lords of the privy-council. 

2 . nonce wd. To decorate with letters (such as 
F.R.S., Fh.D., etc.') appended to one's name. 

■88) Alhtnaum ip May 638/3 The mania prevalent among 
people of more ambition than performance for bcletlermg 
themselves. 

i Beleve. nome-wd. Obs.- Leave. 

1574 I. Still Gamut Gttrten 111. ML 15 Mine owne goods 
1 will have, and aske the no before. 

Beleve, var. Beleavc v. ; obs. f. Belief, -likve. 
t BeleW‘6, V. Obs . [OK. beletwiau f. Be- 2 + 
lurwian to betray.] tram. To betray. 

etooo Art. Cost. Matt. xxvi. 15-16 And ic hyne belsewe 
[Hatton, beleawixe) eow . . He hyne wolde belacwan. c 117$ 
Lamb . Horn, sag Hu h«f Christ heom beldwen michte. 

Below, -yng, obs. form of Bellow, -ing. 
t Bclffether. Obs. Also 5 -fader. If. Bkl + 
Fatueb : cf. beldame , be Is ire .] Grandfather. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Bclsyre or belfathcr, faders or 
modcrs fader, aims. 14S3 C ax ton Gold. Leg. 414/1 Here 
lyeth henry the none of henry the fader henry the belfader 
henry the olde belfader. 

Belfried 1 be lfrid), ppl. a. [f. Bklpbt 4- -id a.] 
Having a belfry. 

Lady F. Hastings Poems 150 The belfried tower. 
i860 Mas. Gaskell C. Bronte 4 Parsonage, Church, and 
Bel fried school-house. 

Belfry (be lfri). Forms: (3-3 berefreid, ber- 
frelt), 4 berfrey, -fray, -froias, g barfray, 5-7 
belfray ^e, 6 bolfroy , bellfray, -froy, belfr ie, -fra, 
6-7belfery,6 -bolfroy, belfry, ( 7 belfora,bafroy, 
bolfroy, 8 ballfry.) [HE. berfrey, -tty a. OF. ber- 
frei, -at, -ay (also berfroi, later leffrti,belfr<ri , befroi, 
mod. bejfroi\ pointing to a late L. type berefridus, 
from berefridus, adopted f. Teutonic +bergfrid ; 1 
in MHG. berevrit, -frit, bcrchfrit, berfrit (also 
berhfridt ), MDu. bergfert, -frede, in sense 1 below. 
The subsequent change of the fint r to / by dis- 
similation from following r (as in armarium , 
almarium,almerie ; peregrinum, pelegrm, pilgrim ; 
parafredus, palefret, palfrey ) is common in later 
med.L. ; it is rare, and exceptional in Fr. (where 
the normal form dropped the r, befroi, beffroi) ; in 


a# OB. JrSu, /rib, MB. Frith), the foul vowel being 
dr op ped as in proper names, Gottfrid, Sigfrid, etc.; and 
that the former port it the *em of berg-on to protect, de- 
fend |. the whole meaning • protecting r or‘ defensive place 
of shelter/ an obvious description of a pent-house fitted 10 
ward off missiles from thorn to whom it gave shelter during 
siege operations. (The possibility that berg- here means 
'mountain * seems precluded by die sense : out se* the dis- 
cussion of the word by Dr. Chance in N. fr Q. vr. xll *84. 
41s, etc.) For the form takes by berefrid in Romanic, ana 
thus ia Bom, c£ the adopt km of QHG./ridu in lata L. as 
fridus.fridu* * peace, protection/ the proper names from 


befroi. Medu hud the forms berefridus, berfredus, bit -, 
boL, belfredus, berto bolt*-, bait -, butifredns , with the 
latter of which d the It batiyrodo, assimilated by popular 
etymology with bottom to bout (the tocsin), to strike (as a 
clock).! 

1 1 . A wooden tower, usually movable, used in 
the middle ages in besieging fortifications. Prob- 
ably, in its simplest form, it was a mere shed or 
pent-house, intended to shelter the besiegers while 
operating against a fortification ; but in its devel- 
oped form it was constructed with many offensive 
appurtenances, so as to make it a formidable engine 
of attack. See the quotation from Ld. Berners. Obs. 

[Will, or Malm ess. iv. 141 tin Du Cange), Turrit non 
magna in modum aedificiorum facta (Berefreid [other MSS. 
beriWit! appellant), quod festigium muronim square!. 
Simeon Durh. an. xxsj Ligneam turrixn quam Berfreit vo- 
cant, erexit.] e 1300 K. Alts. 9777 Aliuundre. . Fast auiled 
heorc wallis, Myd berircyas, with alle gyn. c im E. E. 
A Hit. P. B 1187 At vch bnigge a berfray on basiclcs wyse, 
Pat seuen sybe vch a day aaayled pe lates. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce X. 70s Alexander . . Lap fra a berfroi* on the wall. 
e 1430 Syr, Goner. 781 1 He purveid for maygnellea and bel- 
fraycR, And othre ordinaunce. 1483 Catk. Angl . ex. 1313 
La Bkrners Freiss. I. cix. 13* Two bcIfroyM of great tym- 
bre, wilh iii. stogeii, euery belfroy on four great whelyi, 
and the sydea towards* the towne, were covered with cure 
holy [F. cuir bouilli 1 to defende them fro fyre and fro abotte ; 
and into euery atage, ther weren poynted G archers, xgjo 
Palegr. 197 Belifray, beavfroy. 

2 . A shed used as a shelter for cattle or for the 
protection of carts and agricultural implements, or 
produce. Still in local use : * a shed made of wood 
and sticks, furze, or straw.’ (E. Peacock Gloss, of 
Manley Corringham , Lincoln .) 

x«3 Court- Roll of Manor 0/ Scatter, Lincoln 9 Octr., 
R. K. amovit omnia ligna aua auper le helfrey et locent in 
cominuni via. 1990 Invent J. Nevil in Midi. Co. Hist. Col- 
lector II. eo Item the bclfrey with other wood, xx*. 1873 in 
Peacock Gloss. M. 4 C* at The belfrcy . . was ruinous, and 
liable to fall upon the passers-by. 

1 8. A tower for the protection of a watchman, a 
watch-tower; a beacon-tower, alarm-bell tower. 
(A sense perhaps not used in England, though 
common in France.) Obs. 

x6ta Foxe A. b M. (1684) III. 899 Being now come nigh 
to the Befroy (which is a watchtower standing before the 
City- Hall where the Clock isl c 1645 Howell Lett. 1 1650) 
1 . 461 A beacon or watch-tower is called beffroy, whereas 
the true word is teffroy. 

4 . A bell-tower; generally attached to a church or 
other building, but sometimes standing separate. 

*1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Bellfray, campanariutn. 1494 
Fabyam vii. 3 30 The scolars . . put the legatte in such 
feere, that he. for his sauegarde. toke the belfray of Osney, 
and there helde hym. im Chron. Grey Friars (1859) 73 
The grett belfery that stade in Powlles church-yerde. 1874 
tr. Scheffer** Lapland viiL 96 Adjoining to their churches 
they have belfrys, and houses for the use of Priests. 1849 
Frebma8 Arc hit. 177 The introduction of steeples or bel- 
fries. 1881 N. Woods Pr. Wales in Canada 347 A little 
glass lantern, like a belfry. 

b. The room or storey of the church tower in 
which the bells are hung. 

1949 Thomas Hist. Halit 74 Sainete Markes steeple is . . 
so wdl built, that wlthinfoortn an horse maie be ledde vp 
vnto the belifroy. x8ox Shako. Ptr. 11. L 41 If I had been 
the sexton, 1 would have beat that day in the belfrey. 1714 
Gay What dye call it Prel. 3 Fetch the Leathern Bucket 
that hangs in the Bellfry. i8ai P. Nicholson Prod. 
Build. 571 The part above the beUrey, which contains the 
clock-work, is of an octagonal form. 

1 * 0. That part of the floor of the church under 
the tower, where the ringers stand to ring the 
bells, sometimes parted from the main body of the 
church by a curtain ; this was the seat of the poor, 
and sometimes used as a schoolroom. Obs. 


Eng. belfray did not appear beL 15th c., being 
probably at first a literary imitation of med.Lat. ; 
its acceptance was doubtless due to popular asso- 
ciation with Bkll, and the particular application 
which was in consequence given to the word. The 
meaning has passed from a 1 pent-house ' a 1 mov- 
able-tower' used by besiegers and besieged, to 
4 a tower to protect watchmen, a watch-tower, 
beacon-tower, alarm-bell tower, bell-tower, place 
where a bell ia hung.' The sense of * pent-house ' 
or ' shelter-shed' is retained dialectally in Lincoln- 
shire and Notts. 

Th« atyntcfogir of Gar. beryfrid, berevrit^ pvataots soms 


>849 Latimer Serm. bef. Edtu. VI. (Arb.) 195 Yea, a poor 
woman in the belfre hath as good autboritie to offer vp thys 
sacrifyce, as hath the byshop in his pontlficalibus. 1388 


Frau ncb Landers Log. Ded. p iv. b, They may plague poors 
boyes with false Latlne in a belfrayo. a stsy Hirrom Whs. , 
11 * 75 Tho gentleman that aitteth m the quire, aa well as the I 
poors that is ranged in the belfry. 1^37 Babtwick Litany 
il 17 In the Font or belfore, or other part of the Church. 
1690 Gaudbm Tears Ch . 053 (D.) Teaching s ch o o l in a belfry, 
d. (Seequot.) 

1793 Chambers Cycl Supp., Beffry b more particularly 
used for the timber-work, which sustains the belle in a 
steeple : or that wooden structure to which the belli in 
church-steeples are fattened. 

6. Nani. 'An ornamental framing, made of 
stanchions, at the after-beams of the forecastle, 
with a covering, under which the ship's bell is i 
hung.’ Weale’s Hudim. Navigation, 

1 17W Falconer Did. Marino 11789), Ecuum, . . a . . 
kcutcheon upon the stem, forecastle, or belfry. 1776 PAUL 


Trans. LXVII. 88 The electrical matter darted from the 
meet to the belfry. 

• 0. attrib , as m belfry-key, -stage, -tower, -window* 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. LindUf. 189 Hie belfry atage has 
scan -circular headed Couplets. 1874 Pashes Itluslr. Goth. 
Arckit. 1. vi. sot Magdalen College . . tower was originally 
intended to stand alone as a campanile, or belfry-tower. 1879 
Sia G. Scott Led. Arckit. 11 . 38 The belfry-windows are 
often of two light*, itla St. Jmmtds Gnu. 30 Nov. d\ [The 
churchwardens! have also the custody of the belfry-keys. 
tBsIgsrd. Obs. [ad. It. belguardo * lovely 
look.'] A kind or loving look. 

1990 SrENsaa F. Q. 11. iii. as Upon her eyelids many graces 
sate.. Working belgarde* and amorous reflate. 1993 Barn ks 
Parthenophil fr P. in Arb. Gamer V. 385 Tobandy with 
bel-guards in interchange. s6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet . 
L xlvi. They move To earth their amourous bclgards from 
above. 

Bflgivm (bcldgi^m). a. Latin name of the 
territory occupied by the Belgte, stretching from 
the Marne and Seme to the Rhine; b. subse- 
quently used loosely as an appellation for Low 
Germany or the Netherlands ; u. in 1830 adopted 
as title of the new kingdom established by the 
separation of the provinces watered by the Meuse 
and Scheldt from the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Beigin-tprec. b. Bfrlgfeua (beidgifin), a., of or 
pertaining to Belgium ; as sb. + fe one of the 
ancient JBelgse of southern England ; f b. a Low 
German ; o. a native of modem Belgium ; d. a 
kind of canary. XelglO (be'ldxik), a., of or per- 
taining to the Netherlands ; si. a Low German, 
f Brlfbs sb. pi. * Belgian sb. b. 

180a Warner Alb. Eng. x. lxL 067 By Kmbamfes Spayna 
often mou’d to doe ihe^Belgies right. s8o8Topsell Ser- 
pents 847 Called . . of the •Belgics?BesonderStnwl/ of the 
Spaniards 'Zangane.' 1818 Bamevett’s A pel. Fb, That 
difficult, bloudy and chargeable *llclgicke Warre. 1803 
Cockbram II, Ndherland, Ibid. ill. *Belgemns. 
People of the low Countries, Somerset-shire, Wiltshire and 
Hampshire. x8ep Heyun, Microcosm. . . Germany is di- 
vided into the higher and the lower; the latter is called 
Belgium. 1891 Chasm an Ceeseur fr P. Play* (1873) 1 11 . ing 
Briuine, "Belgia, France ft Germanic. 1709 Land. Gat. 
No. 4584/4 A neat and large Mop of Modern *Belgiuni, 
or Lower Germany. 1764 Goloem. Trav. 31 j Their 41 Bclgic 
sires of old 1 iljg Marry at Olla Podr. vi, 'Belgian Hags, 
of yellow, red, and black. 1889 Derby Merc. 95 Jun. t 
The crested * Belgians . . had five entries. 

Bell, obs. sing f. of Belly and Bellows. 
Belial (bfluU). Also 6 BelyalL [a. Heb. 

Vli-yaaal, f. Eli not, without 4 yaaat use, 
profit ; hence lit. 4 worthlessness,' and ' destruc- 
tion ’ ; but in later use aud in the N. T. treated as 
a proper name— b nootjpbt, the evil one, Satan. In 
the Eng. transl. it is retained untranslated in the 
phrase * sons of Belial * and the like, as it is gener- 
ally also in the Vulgate, though in I Kings xxi. 13 
it is rendered ft Hi diaboli , os in medifeval use.] 

1 . The spirit of evil personified ; used from early 
times as a name for the Devil or one of the fiends, 
and by Milton as the name of one of the fallen 
angels. Also attrib . 

c za*9 Juliana 38 Ich am )ra dcouel belial, dcofleno wureat, 
ant mast is awarlet. Ibid. 16 )« belial on hudelcs. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvhx. 319 And with hat breth telle broke 
with Beliales borres. c 1384 Wvcur De EccL ScEwka. IlL 
339 Christ comouneb not wijr Belial 197a Forrest Theopk. 
4x6 litis Belyall bill written with his bloods. 1883 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, C has. Mart. , In permitting cruel men, sons of Belial, 
(as on this day) to imbrue their hands in the blood of thine 
Anointed. 1887 Milton P. L. i. 490 Belial came last, then 
whom a Spirit more lewd Fell not from Heaven. kAm 
Scott Monast. xxxiv, A scoffer, a debauched person, and, 
in brief, a man of BeliaL 1879 Farrar St. Paul li. 108 
note, Belial is not originally a proper name .. this ia why 
there was no worship of Belial 
Hence Belia’lio a., Be llullst. 

1831 Br. Webse Quiotn . (1657) 145 The meet unquiet Be* 
Italiit in his parish. 1898 Trapt Comm. Matt. xi. 09 
Christians mpst not be yokelees. . Belialists. stea Blackut. 
Mag. XI. 464 Belialic qualities I could not have expected 
to find in him. 

Belibiii (bffoi b'l', V. [f. Be- 4 + Libel v.J 
tram . To assail with libels ; to traduce, slander, 
calumniate. Hence Bell belled ppl. a. 

a 1808 Breton Packet Lett. u. xvi, BeUbelling the wicked, 
abusing the honest, or pleasing the foolish. 1883 Cave 
Ecclesiastics 493 To be thus traduced and. .be-htmled ia 
publick Sermons. 1881 Athenmum 13 Aug. sonA Sir John 
Fastolf. the much be-libelled original of Falstair. 

Bellok, beliah-laeh, etc. : see Be- pref. 
i Belie (br Ui ), v.i Obs. Forms : 1 baUogan, 
j~3 billggon, 5 Y bslye. Pa. /. 1 balms, s-3 bi- 
lml, -Ul, 3-5 bl-, by-, ba-lay(e. Pa. pple. 1 be- 


kan, MHG. biligen, Ger. bclugm, T, to-, Me- about 
fr ligan, in OE. licgan to Lil] 
l irons. To lie around, encompass. 
a loop Cmdmods Gen. (Grain) son S10 ea Ethiopia land 
beligeo uton. 1430 Lvdu. Chron. Troy iil xxiv. Dimmed 
with skyes foule . . with tempest aU be-layyw. 1 dey May 
Lncdn 11L (1631)9x9 Fiym Photoe Beely'dT with Centaures. 
2 . spec. To lie with an army round, to beleaguer. 
a teoo Mirvac yoskuavVLg Hi belicsakus mklfynie. etkm 
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Trin. Colt. Horn . 51 pelting, .btlaijwbuHi icrutolem. c ins 
Arth. * Alert. 5378 He wu belayn in that cite c 1380 Sir 
Frrumb. 4483 Now hap pe A[meralJ by-Usyu hem per. 

8 . To lie with (carnally). 

nmCdwr do L. 1119 Hys dnughtyr that was bylayn. 
e xefiaTowneley Aiyst. 398, 1 slew my fedar, and >yn bylay 
my moder. 

4 . intr. To lie near; to pertain or belong to; 
im fieri, it is pertinent or pro|>er. 

c taoo Trin. Coll Horn. 13 pe six workes of pestemeeee pe 
Mine to nihte. ibid. 6t Pe hahbeS po simwii don he oi- 
liggefl to here shrifte. tw Trkvisa Higtleni 1863) I. 147 
perto [to Cappadocia) bc-lyep Cilicia, m 1400 Old U sag’s 
it tHcktster iii T. Smith an/. Gilds (1870) 350 Also twey 
coroners by-lyth that (her be in Wynchestre. tees World 
Or Child in HaiL Dodsl. 1. aj Covet . . no good that him 
UMith. 

Belie (bfloi*), r. 2 Forms :•! beldosan, 2-3 
-leojen, 4 7 belye, 6-8 -ly, 6 belie. Pa. t. 
t beldas. 6- belled. Pa. (file, 1 belosm, 3-4 
belowen, 6- billed. [OE. beTogan *« OFris. 
biliuga, OUG. biliugan to lie about, f. bi-, Be- 4 v 
OK. leo»an * Gothic iiugan to Lie, tell lies. Origin* 
ally, like the simple Lin, a strong vb., but rare exc. 
in present in MK.J Always tram . 

1 1 . To deceive ny Iving. Obs. 

a taoo Gregory** Dirt/. 1 ftonw.> 1. 14 Bclogcn beo n,/altf. 

2 . To tell lies about ; esfi. to calumniate by Jalse 
statements. 

a taaa Auer. R. 68 pe treowe is misleucd, And te sakeleose 
ofte bilowen.uor woue of witnesse. 2377 I.akgl. P. Pl. H. 
11. aa She hath, .ylakked my leinnian and bilowen hire to 
lordcs. Ibid. v. p4, 1 haue leuere . . lesynges toUughc at 
and belye my ncighborc. 2481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 96 
lie belyet h me falsely. 1381 J. Bell Ha*i don's Ah*w. 
Osar. aqo Wherein you doe unhonestlye slaunder him and 
telye (dm, without cause. 1667 ^rvd Diary (1879) IV. 
306 Saying thut he had belied him to our King. 176a Husk 
Hist. ling. 1806) IV. Uiv. 76a It wu* rendered criminal to 
Iwlie the subjects of the king. 1876 Holland Ssv. Oates xv. 
a 1 3, 1 think she is sliuniefiilTy tamed, 
t b .To belie the truth . Obs. 

>377 Langl. P. PL It. x. a? pei lede Iordan with lesynges 
and Idlyeth treulhe. 1633 Austin M/dtt. 123 The Judge 
of Heaven is judg’d ; the truth hc-fate. 
t 3 . To assert or allege falsely, or with a lie. 
1381 Daus tr. Ballinger on Afioc. (1573) 133 He belyed 
hymselfe to be the Prophet of God. 1381 J. IIki.i. it ad- 
don's Ahmw. Osar, nob, Whiche. is most falsely belyed 
upon him. 1639 Mil . ton Hirelings Wks. 173B I. 570 To belye 
divine Authority, to make the name of Christ accessory to 
Violence. 

4 . To give a false representation or account of, 
to misrepresent ; to present in a false character. 

160s Cornwallyks Ess. xxii. It is a strange thing how 
men bely themselves: everyone speaks well, and meanes 
noughtily. 1649 Milton hikan. 143 He a declar’d Papist, 
If his own letter to the Pope belye him not. 2700 I.auv M. 
W. Montague Lett. lxiv. II. 106, I know not ..how much 
my face may belie my heart. 18x4 Byron Lara 1. xxi. His 
brow belied him if his soul was sad. 1831 Kingsley Yeast 
xv, You am an EnulUhiuun . . unless your physiognomy 
belies you. absoL 1871 R. Ellis Catullus x. 16 They 
grow quantities, if report belies not. 

+ b. To disguise (a j>erson or thing) so as to 
tnnke it ap]>car something else. Obs. 

1711 Pomc Temple E. 15* His hnrntfd head helv'd the 
I.iinan Cod. a 1703 — Odyss. iv. 618 A boar's oWcncr 
shafie the god belies. 18x0 Chomkk Nithsd. Or Galloway 
.Sfi/jy’App. (1880)995 To belle the forinofGod in the uuhuly 
semblance of cats. 

f o. To assume falsely the character of ; to 
counterfeit. Obs. rare . 

a 1700 Uryiii-.n (J.) Durst, with horses hoofs that foot the 
ground, And martial brass, lielie the thunder’s sound, 
t 5 . To give the lie to, call false, contradict as a 
lie or a liar ; to reject as false, deny the truth of. 

1377 Holinmhrd Ckron. III. 1158/1 This that I hauesaid, 
1 will stand vnto. for I will turner bee lie my selfe. _ 1611 
Bible Jer.v. ta They fame belyed the Lord, and said; It 
is not he. x6a6 T. H. tr. L oustin' s Holy Crt . ai, I will nut 
he-lye tlie law of my Maistcr. 1649 Alcoran 45 If they bely 
thee, know, they belyed the Prophets that were before thee. 

0 . To call (a thing) false practically, to treat it 
as false by speaking or acting at variance with it ; 
to be false or faithless to. 

1698 Norris Pract . Disc. IV. 27 If a Man. .does not ap- 
pear to bely his Discourse by his Practice. 1790 Burke 
Er. Rev. 356 Who in his last acts does not wish to belye 
the tenour of his life. s8so Shelley Q. Atab aa Those who 
dure belie Their human nature. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 
196 Her life as a nation will not belie her great gifts as a 
country. t868 Frrbman Alarm. Conq. 11876) II. viii. 907 
Hut . .he grossly belied his faith. 

7 . To show to be false, prove false or mistaken ; 
to falsify (expectations, etc.). 

1683 tr. Grattan's Courtier's Orac. 7 It is the victory of 
an able man to correct, or at least bely the censure. 1781 
Cowpkh Retirem. 714 Novels . . Belie their name, and oner 
nothing new. 1833 Hr. Martinkau Tale 0/ Tyne til <53 
There was.. a quaver of the voice which belied what he 
said. 1837 Buckle Chtilis. vi. 996 The subsequent actions 
of Arthur did not belie his supernatural origin, 

+ 8. ? To fill with lies. Obs. rare . 

1611 Shake. Cyntb. in. iv. 38 ’Tin Slander . . whose breath 
Rides on the posting windes, and doth belye AU comers of 
the World. 

Bftliftd (bilai-d), ffil. a. [f. prec. 4 •*dL] 
Calumniated, falsified, proved false 
sAso G. Flstchkb Christs WcL in Farr S. P. 59 A 


painted face, belied with vermeyl store. 1848 Kinoelry 
Saints Trag. Proem 08 Fathers, long belied, and long for- 
saken. 1833 Maurice Prefih. if Kings xix. 339 But the 
words liven on, established, not belied, by that apparent 
confutation. 

Belled, obs. form of Bellied. 

Belief (bflf'f). Forms: 2 bileafe, 3-3 -leans, 
9-5 -leu©, 5 -love, 4-6 belcue, -ve, 5-6 -leave, 
6-7 -leefe, 7 -llefe, 7- belief. (Also 3 bileeve, 
byleyue, betyefe, 5-6 byleue, -we, 6 b'leue, 6-7 
Sc. beleif. [Early ME. bileafe, • leaner iette , (. bi-, 
Be- + lea) Sr OK. (Northumb.) Uafa. shortened 
from ge-liafa * belief,' a common wGer. abstract 
sb. ( « OS. gildbo, MDu. gelfrve, Du. geloof, OllG. 
giloubo % MUG. geloube, Ger. g/aube) OTeut. type 
* galaubon- (but not found in Gothic, which had 
the cogn. galattbeim fern.); f \ ga/aub- 1 dear, es- 
teemed, valued, valuable'; see Believe. The orig. 
te/Ja/a, ilea/e , Ilkvk, and its short form liafa, 
lea/e t Levk, survived till the 13th c., when the 
present compound, which had appeared already 
in the 12th c., superseded both. The be -, which 
in not a natural prefix of nouns, was prefixed on 
the analogy of the vb. (where it is naturally an 
intensive v , so that believe, belief, go together, as 
the earlier teliefan, gettafa, and lief an, liafa, did. 
The vowel of the sb. (M) and vb. (W&ax. it, 
Anglian <0 were originally different; but the 
distinction was lo**t in ME. On the other hand 
the final consonants were differentiated in 1 6th c. 
the sb. changing from beleeve to beleefe, apparently 
by form-analogy with pairs like grieve grief, prove 
proof. The normal mod.Eng. would have been 
beteave or beleeve 

1 . The mental action, condition, nr habit, of 
trusting to or confiding in a peisnn or thing; 
trust, dependence, reliance, confidence, faith. 
Const, in (to. of obs ) a person. 

( Belief wan the earlier word for what in now commonly 
called /aith. The latter originally meant in Eng. (as in 
OFren’ch; 'loyalty to a person to whom one in hound hy 
promise or duty, or to one’s promise or duty itwlf,' as in 
{ to keep faith, to break fuith/nnd the derivatives faithful, 
faithless , in which there in no reference to ‘ belief’ ; i. e. 
'faith' was = fidelity, fealty. But the word faith being, 
through OF.^/. teith, the etymological representative of 
the I*, fide*, it began in the 14th c. to lw used to translate 
the latter, and in course of tune almost superseded 4 belief,' 
esp. in theological language, leaving ' belief in great 
measure to the merely intellectual process or state in sense 
a. Thus ' belief in God ' no longer means as much as 4 faith 
in God’ tcf. quot. 18x4 in a*. See Belif.vk i, and ib.1 
c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 101 Cristene men ne sculcn heorc bi- 
leafe bisettau on here weorf IJdliche eahte. c 1373 Wyci.ik 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 59 Artie he, doujter, hi bileve na)» made 
hee suif. c 2386 Chaucer a nd Nonnes T. 63 And though 
that I, unworthy sone of Eve, Be aynful, yet arcepte my 
bileve. CX400 Me lay ho 438 What myshte cs in a rotyn 
tree pat )oure byleue es in. c 14M Merlin 50 It ir grete 
merveile that ye haue so grete bileve to this man. 1308 
Fisiilr Whs. 971 A stedfast byleue of God. 1333 Cover- 
dale Tob. ii. We . . loke for the life, which Godshal gene 
vnto them, that neuer turne their beleue from him. s6e6 
Bacon Sylva 4 397 We knew a Dutch-man, that had wrought 
himself into the beleif of a great Person by undertaking 
that he could make Gold. XI37 Cshlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv. 
183 Belief in high-plumed hats of a feudal cut ; in heraldic 
scutcheons ; in the divine right of Kings. 1839 Tennyson 
Elaine 96c Beyond mine old belief in womanhood. 

b. ahsol. Trust in God ; the Christian virtue of 
faith, arch, or Obs. 

n 373 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. I. ai Neither wip figis of 
bileve, nc wip grapis of devucioun. ci 400 Afiol. Loll. 
Iiitnal. 6 It is sooth that bileue is grounde of alfe vertues. 
t 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4387 (Tor lacke of beleue pai light into 
errour, and fellen vnto tals goddes. 1378 Q. F.mzab. in 
Farr .9. P. (1815) I. x Who shall therefor from Syon gene 
That helthe whych haugeth on our b'leue f 1393 Hooker 
F.ccl. Pol. 111. i. 1 5 The Church hath from the apostles . . 
received belief. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. aao That war of 
the Puritans, .the war of Belief against Unbelief. 

1 0. Out of belief : unbelieving, outside the pale 
of the faith. Obs. 

1493 Festhall (W. de W. 1515)60 The Jewe that was out 
of lieleve. 

2 . Mental acceptance of a proposition, state- 
ment, or fact, as true, on the ground of authority 
or evidence ; assent of the mind to a statement, 
or to the truth of a fact beyond observation, on 
the testimony of another, or to a fact or truth on 
the evidence of consciousness ; the mental condi- 
tion involved in this assent. Constr. of a state- 
ment, or {obs.) a speaker ; that . . . ; Belief in (a 
thing! : persuasion of its existence. 

*533 Frith Bk. agst. Rastell > 18*9* 936 That I would 
bring die people in belief that repentance of a man helpeth 
not for the remission of hi* sin., sale Sidney Arcadia hi. 
(1590) 385 My only defence shalibe beleefe of nothing. s68o 
Mom den Geog. Red. <1685! ajf There is no beliefof men 
that were always accounted Byers. 1790 Boswell Johnson 
100 We talked of belief in ghost*. 18x4 Wohdsw. Excur- 
sion iv Wks. VII. v6x One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into fkith. >843 Mill Logic 1. L | * The 
simplest act of belief supposes, and has something to do 
with, two objects. 1849 Abf. Thomson Laws 7 %. | xx8 
(2860) 940 The amount of belief we have in our judgment 


ha* been called It* Modality, as being the mod* fat which 
we hold it for truth. 287a Calmwwood Haudbk, Mor. 
Philos. (*874* *48 Belief is the ament of the mind to a truth, 
while the reality so acknowledged is not matter of observer 
lion. Mod. His statements are unworthy of belief. 

8. The thing believed ; the proposition or get 
of propositions held true ; in early usage, esf. the 
doctrines believed by the professors of a religious 
system, a religion In modem use often simply 
» opinion, persuasion. 

a turn St. Marker. 4 Ant heide his hethene godes . . ant 
lei to his luthere bileaue. a 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 4333 
And turns ham til a fids belyme. r 1380 StrFermub. 849 
Til he wercriatned. .& y-brojt toherfet beleue. EMU Gowrr 
Cottf. II. 159 The beleves,that tho were. * 1400 M avndrv. 
x. X9X Thei holden the Beleeve amonges us. iggp Kar- 
tell Bk. Purgat. 11. iv, Of thys beleve, that the soule shall 
never dye. i *yf Covkrualk Esther viii 17 Many of the 
people in the londe became of the Iewes beleue. 1714 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. IxxxvL II. mi It is my belief 
you will not be at all the richer. 1838 Hob. Smith Tin 
Trump. <18761 56 Throughout the world belief depends 
chiefly upon localities, and the accidents of birth. 1S77 E. 
Conger Htu. Faith i. 8 The belief that there b no God b 
as definite a creed as the belief in one God or in many gods. 

b. The term b applied by some philosophers 
to the primary or ultimate principles of knowledge 
received on the evidence of consciousness ; in- 


tuition, natural judgement. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Whs. 743/1 note , The 
primary truths of fact, and the primary truths of Intelli- 
gence (the contingent and necessary truths of Reid) form 
two very distinct classes of the original beliefs or in- 
tuitions of Consciousness. 1877 Conder Basis of Faith iv. 
157 Primary judgments (as that every change must have 
a cause) are often called beliefs, though ' intuitions' would 
be a better term. 

4 . A formal statement of doctrines believed, a 
creed. The Belief ; the 4 Apostles* Creed.’ arch . 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 73 Hu ten heo cunnen hcore bileue. 
het is . pater noster . and credo. 1377 Lanul. J*. PI. D. v. 7, 
i . . sat softly adown and seide my bileue. c i«o How 
Pltnvm. lerned Pater- Noster 54 in Hail. E. r. T. 91 s, f 
mervayll rygl 
the. 1637 Ht 
did May Haile 

Dired. Ch.-b , „ , 

Standing at the Belief. 1840 Mahkyat Oila Podr. iKtldg.) 
331, 1 said . . the Belief. 

1 5 . Confident anticipation, expectation. Obs. 

1313 Douglas /Hurts x. ix. 44 That gude beleif nuhilk 
thou has eyk Of Ascanyvn vnrysyng to ettait. 1333 Stew- 
art Cron. Scot. II. 935 In tnc feild sa mony ok war slane. 
Without beleif to gif battell aganc. 

t Belieffol • b/lf *f|ful), a. arch, or Obs . Forms : 
2-3 bileoful, bllefPull, 6 beliefull. [f. prec. + 
-ful.J Full of faith, believing. 

cxi 73 Lamb. Horn. 73 pet hco sculen beon bilefiulle. 
c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 25 pe rihtwisc and fae bilcalule. 
*54? Udall, etc. Erasm . Par. Luke L iK.) A minde beliefull 
and readie to obeie. 


Belie ffulneee. arch. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality ol being full of belief or faith. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 94 Y* godly be- 
liefulnesLse of the heathen. 1833 Clough Poems 4 Pr. Kent . 
I. 9i j And there is a hopefulness and a kelieflulnesa, so 
to say, on your side. 

Beliefleee (b/lrfles), a. [f. Belief + -less.] 
Without belief or faith. 


x6xa Sylvester Hettrie Gt . Wks. 5x9 (D.> Heav'n's Em- 
bassage to Belief-less Soules. 1849 Clough Relig. Poems 
xiii. 81 We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most bcliefless, that had most believed. 

Belier (b/bi ai). [f. Belie v. 2 + -er1.] One 
who belies. 

*547 Cover dale Old Faith Prol. Wks. 1844 I 8 Blas- 
phemers, backbiters, beliers of good men. im B. Jonson 
Volpoue 11. ii. 1 i6x6> 467 Belycm Of great-mens muon. 18*4 
Coleridge Aids Reft. (18481 1. 89 Foul-mouthed betters of 
the Christian faith and history. 

Bslimhility (b/lj’vabHfti). [f. next : see 
-Bility.] Capability of being believed, credibility. 

1863 Mill Logic (ed. 6) 1. 305. 

Believable (bflrv&b'l), a. [f. Believe v. + 
-Abi e.] Capable of being believed ; credible. 

» 3 b Wyclif Ps. xcii[i|. 5 Thi witnessingis ben mao«l be- 
leevable ful myche. 2348 Gkstk Pr. Masse 86 Ryght true 
and belevablc. s6xx CimiiL, Credible, beleeuable; to be 
credited or beleeued. 1839 Tennyson Yivien 610 And that 
he sinn'd, is not believable. 

Belie’vableness [f. prec. + -ness ] The 
quality of lieing believable ; credibility. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. 1. 88 The credibility and be- 
lievableness, as I call it, of those promises. — Wks. 1B64 
V I I I. 1 16 Gives a subsistence to the object of faith that doth 
put into it . . a being of believablcness. 

BftliOTft (bfl/ v), v. Forms: 2-3 blleuen, 
4-5 bileue, -lave, -leave, 4-6 beleue, -leva, 6-7 
-leave, 6- believe. (Also, 3 biliuen, byleuen, 
4-5 bylaeue, 4-6 byleue, -leva, 7 -leeue, 
•lelve.) Pa. /. and fifile. believed, oecas. in 6-7 
boleft (still dial.). [Early ME. bilevtn, f. bi; Bi- 

+ /even OE„ Anglian ttfan, short, f . gtUfan, 
WSax. teliefan, gelyfan, a Common Teut. vb. (in 
OS. gimian, Du. gelooven, OHG. giiomhn, MHG. 
gelouben, glouben, mod.G. glauben (earlier ghuben, 
GotYixo galaubian) OTeut. *galaubian to believe, 
probably. *to hold estimable, valuable, pleasing, or 
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satisfactory, to be satisfied with/ f. galanb- 'dear, 
pleasing's cf. Goth. Unban, lauf. Mum , lubans , 
Teat, root */*£-, Aryan to hold dear* to 

like, whence also Lots, Liar. The original 
ytlefan, ilcvcn , Iusvk, survived to the I4tn c., 
and the shortened Lava to the 15th ; the present 
compound* which eventually superseded both, 
appears in the 1 sth. The historical form is be- 
leeve. Believe is an erroneous spelling of the 
17th c., prob. after relieve (from Fr.). Cf. Belief.] 
I. intr. 

I . To have confidence or faith in (a person), 
and consequently to rely upon, trust to. Const. 
in, and (in theological language) on (an obs.); 
formerly with into, unto, of (rare). On hine 
gelyfan to believe in or on him, was common 
Tn UK. No difference can be detected between 
the use of * believe in* and • believe on,* in the 
r6th c. versions of the Scriptures, except that the 
latter was more frequent ; it is now used chiefly 
(but not exclusively) of ‘ saving faith.’ 

a. To believe in a person (also in Scripture in, 
or on, his name). [Cl. late L. credere in alitpuem .] 

cxeoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 93 Ich bileue on be holie goal* 
Ibid. 19 To bileuen in god. rxaoS Lay. 13966 Woden ure 
lauerd, |>e we on bi-liued. 1340 Ayenb. 12 lch beleue ine 
God. c 1380 Wvcur Wicket i i8o8t 16 Into whome ye nowe 
not seyuge bileue. ijBo — John i. sa To hem that bileueven 
in his name [so 1388, Geneva. Rkem . ; but Tinik Cranm., 
s6is To them that beleeue on his name]. Ibid. via. 30 Many 
men bileueden in to hint I198B in hym; Titnx ( Cranm., 
Geneva, 1611 on him: Rhcm . in him). Ibid. xiv. x ]« bi- 
letten in to God, and bileue xe in to me [1388, Tind., Cranm., 
Geneva, Rkem., x6ix in God . . In me]. 1349 Bk. Com. 
Prayer Q vj, I Beleue in God the father almightie, maker of 
heauen and yearth. 1649 Br. Reynold* Hosea iii. 7 All that 
should bclecve on him unto eternall life. xS6o Husky Min. 
Profit. 970 To believe God is to believe what God says, to 
be true. To believe in or on God, expresses not belief only, 
but that belief resting in God, trusting itself and all its con* 
corns with Him. 

b. To believe in a thing, e.g. the truth of a 
statement or doctrine ; aUo in mod. usage, in the 
genuineness, virtue, or efficacy of a principle, in- 
stitution, or practice. 

rxago Lay. i 3890 }oure bi-leue pat )eo an bi-lefep. 1969 
J Rogers Gl. Godly Lotte 181 We repent and beleeve in the 
promise of God in Christ. 1865 Mozlky Mime. vii. 139 In 
thin sense St. Paul, if I may use the expression, believes in 
human nature; he thinks it capable of rising to great 
heights even in this life. Mod. To believe in universal 
suffrage, free education, vegetarianism, the college system] 
colloa. To believe in public schools, in the roast beef of Old 
England, in bicycles, the telephone, gas, etc. 

o. Formerly with of- on, in. 
c 133a Ln. Dkrnf.rs H mom (1883) 464 They were al content 
to leue theyr law and to byleue of Iesu chryst, 1630 Paoitt 
C 'hristianogr. i. iii. (1636) 160 They do not well beleeve of 
t lie primacy of the Bishop of Rome, 
d. absol. To exercise faith. 

1377 Lanoi. P. Pt. B. v. 598 All be wallis ben of witte . . 
Itotcrased with bileuc-so-or-pow-beest-noujte-ysavcd. xgSa 

J. Hkywoou Prov. \ F.figr. (1867)74 Beleue well, and haue 
well, men say. 1611 Bible Mark v. 36 Be not afraid, onely 
beleeue. 1697 Sanderson ta Serm. (16371 959 Who so for- 
ward as they to repent, and beleeue, and reforme their Hues. 
1633 Donne Poems i 1650) 7, I can love. .Her who beleeves, 
and her who tries. *•70 a 1 . Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xiv. 178 
The man who really believes follows that which he believes, 
fearless of consequences. 

O. absol. To think. Cf. 7. 

1749 Fielding Tom Janes il vii. (1840) 160/a, I will not 
believe so meanly of you. 

f 2 . To give credence to (a person, or his state* 
nient) ; to trust (from L. credere alicui). Obs. Re- 
placed by 5, 6. 

138s Wycuf x John tv. x Nyl ?ee bileue to eche spirit, 
— John x. 37 If I do not the workis of my fadir nyle }e hi- 
leue to me [so 13B8; Tindalk and later versions, believe 
me not! c 1430 Li/s St. Katk. xviii. (Gibbs MS.) 7s Af pe 
lest byleueth to )oure owne goddes [diis saltern vestris 
credits]. 1930 Love Bonaveut. Mirr. (W. de W.) iii, Mary 
through mekenes byleuynge to the aungell Gabryell. 1647 
W. Browne Polexandsr l 67 Beleeve lesse to your courage 
then judgement. 

3 . ellipt. To believe in (a person or thing), i.e. 
in its actual existence or occurrence. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. ix. I. 09 , 1 find that I 
liave . . a strong disposition to believe in miracles. 1877 
Spakrow Senn. xxii. 990 No dvilixed.. nation appears., 
which did not believe in a God. Mod. To believe in ghosts, 
in the seo-eerpent, in Romulus and Remus. 

1 4 . To trust, expect, think to do (something). 
Obs. Cf. Belief 5. 

CX400 Destr. Troy xxvil 10919 Prism was proude. ft 
prestly beleuyt For to couer of care thargh hir kyd helps. 

" ' 1 for to bring vs 

beleeve to bee able to make a faSre image of a peecs of 
Marbell U 1 hewed. 

II. Irons. 

6. To give credence to (a person in making 
statements, etc.). Object orig. dot . : cf. a. 

1389 Gower Con/. 1 . 13 But if Gregoire be beloved. As it 
b rathe bokes wnte. rqp Merlin 3 Shoide he beblleved 
of moche peple. sgge Shako. Com. Err. v. L 
now boui 


the people may. .beleeue thee for euer. 1607 May Lucan 
viii. 90 And scurse iii he Bcleit, relating his owne misery, 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 4 A man . . who deserves 
to be beleived. *899 Tennyson Enid 139a, 1 do believe 
yoursell against yourself. 

6 . To give credence to, to accept (a statement) 
as true [cf. L. credere aliquidX. 

c tug Shorkham 7 He that bilefetn hit naujf. 1340 Ayenb. 
151 Huannc me belefb. .al pet God made, zayb, ana hat. 
rijlo Wvcur Wicket <i8a8> 6 They make us beleue a Talw 
law xgaS More Heresyes 1. Wks. 133/1 Ye be so circum- 
spect that ye will nothing beleue without good sufficient ft 
full profe. 1949 Bk. Com. Prayer, Atkan. Cr., This is the 
Catholike faithe : whiche excepte a man beleue faithfully, 
he cannot be turned. 1607 May Lucan vi. s6e Aulus 
bJeft These fained words of his. 1849 Br. Reynolds 
Hosea ii 71 Our faith to beleeve Gods promises. 1887 
Milton /*. L.x. 49 Believing lies Against his Maker. 1741 
Watts lmfrot>. Mind 11. iii. 964 Men cannot believe wh at 
they will. 1899 H. Reed Lee/. Eng. Hist. ii. 67 It is . . as 
Irrational to believe too little, as to believe too much- i860 
Tyndall Glnc . 1. f 94. 171 The Guide Chef evidently did 
not believe a word of it. 

t b. To accept (a thing) as authentic. Obs. 

syax Strymc Ecci. Mem. II. t. xv. 116 That these pensions 
should presently be sent to the hands of the auditors., 
with strait commandment to believe the same patents im- 
mediately. 

7 . With clause or equivalent inf. phrase: To 
hold it as true that . . ., to be of opinion, think. 

1097 K. Clouc. 999 pe hepene Englysse men. .Byleuede, 
bat in huuene Codes hit were bo. 1393 Gower Couf. 1 973 
To make us full bclcve That he was verray Goddes none. 
1913 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 848)39 Who byleveth her 
cnast. 1603 Shakn. Meat, for M. 111. ii. 971 1 beleeue 1 know 
the cause. 1687 Milton L. 1. 144 Our Coaqu'rar whom 
1 now Of force believe Almighty. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe w8j8) 
319 He believed there were more wolves a coming. 1893 
H. Rogers Eel. Faith 396 He believes . . that 'probability 
is the guide of life.' x86a H. Spencer First Princ. 11. iv. 
f 59 ix&75> 173 If men did not believe this in the strict sense 
of the word, .they still believed that they believed it. 1879 
Jowktt Plato led. 2/ 1 . 151 Some one— Critius, i believe— 
went on to suy. 

1 8. To hold as true the existence of. Obs. 
(Now expressed by 3.) 

xaSx Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 119 Ther ben many thyng< 


of moche peple, _ 

und to beleeue him. iSsi Bible Ex. xlx. 9 That 
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ought to believe a God. 1731 Berkeley Ale if hr. v. jj 2 
Shall we believe a God ? , 

III. To make believe : to pretend. Subst. 
make-believe : a pretence ; see Make. 

Bftlieved (b/li*vd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 -kdL] 
Credited, held for true. 

x8x« W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 21 He is now a bcleeued 
trueth, not yet a scene trueth. 1874 Sully Sensation 4- Int. 
87 The believed reality. 

SftliftTftr (bfl/'vaj). [f. as prec. 4 -ER*.] One 
who believes, a. One who has faith in the doc- 
trines of religion; esp. a Christian, Christian 
disciple. 

1949 Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, Thou diddest open the 
kyngdome of heauen to all beleuers. x6sx Bible x Tim. 
iv. 13 Be thou an example of the beteeuers. 1794 Nelson 
Fest. k Fasts xxv. (17371 319 They who first embraced the 
Faith were styled Disciples or Believers. 1779 J. Newton 
Hymn , How sweet the name of Jesus sounds ln a be- 
liever’s ear. 

b .gen. One who believes in, (or of\ anything. 
a 1600 Hooker (J.) Discipline began to enter into conflict 
with Churches which, in extremity, had been believers of it. 
1714 Swift L) rapier’s Lett. Wks. 1735 V. 11. 126 , 1 could get 
but few believers, when I attempted to justify you. 1878 
Green Short. Hist. viii. | e. 470 lames was a fanatical 1 m- 
liever in the rights and power of his crown. 

BflliSYing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -inoL] The 
having faith; confidence, trust; the accepting of 
a statement as true. 

1903 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. cccxhri. 548 The beleuyng 
thus of the frenche kyng vpon Clement. 163a P. Fletcher 
Purple /si. 111. xxxi, Thy little fault was but too much be- 
leeving. 1796 Pecge Anonym. (1809) 418 Seeing is believ- 
ing : this old saying is taken to task by those who write 
upon Faith. iflagSouTHEV Paraguay iv. ax How at believing 
aught should these delay ? 

Selii villg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 2 .] That 
believes, or has faith. 

CS440 Three Kings Col. (1885)9 pm m kynges, bat of mys- 
creauntys were be first bileuyng men. 1993 Shake. 9 Hen. 
VI, 11. 1. 66 Goa be pmys’d, that to belceuing Soules Giues 
Light in Darknesse. sySeGoLOSM. Nash 76 Poor, believing 
gins deceived by such professions. 1)79 M. Patti bon 
Casattbon 95a A mandal and stumbling-block to believing 
calvinists. 

Belie’vingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] In a be- 
lieving manner, with belief. 

1843 Caryl Sacr. Coot. 36 Walke believingly. 18R4 Cole- 
ridge Aids Re/l. (18^8) I. 973 Do they believingly suppose 
* spiritual regenerative power. . accompany big the sprink- 
ling of a few drops of water on an infant's facet 1894 
James Tiemder. III. 173 She gazed at him believingly. 

Belize, obs. form of Bklivi. 

Bsli ght, 0.1 Obs. or dial. In 3 bilihten, 5 by 
lyght. [f* Bk- + Light.] Hence Beli'ghted///. a. 
L Irons. To light np, illuminate, 
riseo Trim CoU. Horn, ei Codes brihtnesse bilihte hem. 
eLaneham Let. (i87x) 48 Euery room so. .well belighted. 
~ mss Dorset DtaL *' - “ — L 


r 1440 Marts Artk. (RorIl> 35 We shalle hym have with 
outen wene To morow or any day by lyght. 

t Bftli ke. v.i Obs . in 3 bmk8, 5 belyke. 
[? f. Bk- 5 4 Like a.] 

1. irons. 1 o make like, to simulate. 

a sage Otvlk Might. 839 AU thioe wordes beth bilked. And 
so buicmed and biliked, That oils tbo that hi avoth Hi 
weneth that thu segge soth. 

2 . Irons. To lie like, to resemble. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) as Reynkln my yongmt tone, 
belyketh me so wel, I hope he snal folowe my stoppes. 
t Belikft, V* Obs. [f. Be- 2 * Like v.f 

1 . imbed s. To be pleasing to, to please. 

1784 T. Brydges Homer Tmvest. (1797) II. roj Let him, 
since it belikes him well, Stay where he is. 

2 . tram. To like, to be pleased with. 

3587 North Gue Nam’s Dial/ Pr. (1589) 403 a, Those 
that are beloued and belyked of prynces. 1967 Turberv. 
Ovid's Efist. 144 b. Such tilings as I in thee should have 
belikte. 

Hence B p li*ked ppl. a. 

>997 North Guevara's Dial l Pr. (1589) 406 a, Therfore 
let not the beliked think, if he dare beleeue mee, etc. 
Bffilikffi (bf lsi*k), adv. Also 6 belyke, bylyke, 
-like, 7 bee-like, p f. be « By prep. 4- Like a. or 
sb. ; ? 'By what is likely, by what seems.*] 

A. adv. To appearance, likely, in all likelihood, 
probably ; not unlikely, perhaps, ; 

a 1933 Frith Purgaiery (1890) 191 Belike this' man hath 
drunk of a merry cup. 1979 Fulke Hetkins’ Pari. 73 By 
like all their ceremonies bee not so auncient. . *89* 
Wood Ath. Oxon 1 . 157 In 157s, and belike before, he had 
a Chamber. 174s Richardson Pamela 1 . 938. All there 
three, belike, went together. xSeo Wordsw. Pet Lamb, 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Nfght-c. 968 Caterpillar-like. .Become 
the Painted Peacock, or lielikc The Brimstone-wing, 
t B. adj. Like, likely ( to do something). Obs. 
1990 Lever Serm. 30 For they seme belyke to do moste 
good wyih the ryches. 1809 Southey Modoc in W . iv. Wks. 
V. 35^1'hey saw. .our food belike to fail. 

belikly. [f. 


tBclikaly, adv. Obs. Also 6 
prec. + -ly* ; after likely .] « prec. 

xcA.brM. 

’ are so likly 


a 199a Ld. Somerset in FoxeA. kM.73 oh, Images be great 
‘ley are so likly ko be red amis, that 
bid them, a 1696 Br. Hall Rem. 
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2 * intr. ?To shine up, to dawn. 


letters . . and belikly they 
God himself.. d.d forbid 
Wks. (x66o)p [HeJ having Iwlikely heaid some better words 
of me. 

tBffili’m, v. Obs. Forms : 3-4 bllimien, 
•Ilmen, -lymen, lyrame. [f. Bk- 6 c. 4 OK. lim. 
Limb : cf. behead .] tram. To cut off a limb or the 
limbs, to dismember, mutilate ; to disfigure. 

c xaog Lay. R03S3 ri&lcne bileafued mon He iette bi-llmlen. 
(1300 Bskct 560 Bote ther man schal two bylymed : other 
to dethe ida c 1330 Arth. k Merl. 5775 r lhe Knights .. 
Maui ther slough in litel stounde And bllimeden. a igat 
Skelton Bongs of Courts 989 His face was belymmed, as 
byes had him stounge. [Or can this be beliwm tl 

I Bslims, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Bk- 6 + Limb sb ] 
, irons. To cover as with bird-lime. 

>995 Fardle Rations Prcf. xa When he . . had with all 
kioaeofu 


a 1696 Br. Hall Whs. 
(x66i) 11 . 301 Ye whose foul hands are belimed with bribery. 

2 . To entangle as with bird-lime ; to ensnare. 


1601 Dent Paihw. Heauen 83 This world, .is very bird- 
lime, which doth so belimi * 
not ascend vpward. 


le our afTectiones, that they can- 

_ j Houses Leviath. 1. iv. 15 As a 

bird in lime-twiggs ; the more he struggles, the more be- 
limed. a 1874 Clarendon Sur v. Leviath. U676) 989 Where 
he found it necessary for his own purpose, sometimes to 
perplex and belime his Readers. 

% Used for Ger. leimen to glue. 

1879 B. Taylor Faust I. vi. 105 Oh be then so good With 
sweat and with blood The crown to belime I 

t Belintp, v. Obs. Pa. t. beUmp. [OE. be- 
lim pan, LBb- 2 4 limpan to happen : see Limf 0. 1 ] 
happen, occur, befall (with dot. - to). 


1 sio sar belamp. 1194 O. E. 

I _ u/^i 1^.1 


1. intr. To 1 

at 000 Beowulf 4998 pa l 

Chron. (laud MS.) an. X137 | 7 Wat belamp on Stephnes 
kinges time, a xaja Prov. Alfred 486 in 0 . E. Mist. 13a 
Ef it so bilimplt 

2 . To pertain, belong to, to befit ; also impers. 

r 888 K. /Klkred Boeth. xxxviii. 1 9 Hit belimpp genog wel 

to pasre spnece. c sxvg Lamb. Horn. 51 Jtet senft |m per to 
bilimpeft c tsoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 958 Hit bilimpeft forte 
speke. 51070 in O.E. Mite . 146 To Westaexeue laws bi- 
Ivmnob Im* MrhllttfL 

Ballon, beliquor, etc. : see Bk- prcf. 
t BaU*rt, v. Obs. [OE. bclyrtan ; f. Bk- s 4 
+fyrtan cogn. w. MHG. Herzen ' to deceive/ point- 
ing to a W Ger. +iurtjan, of uncertain derivation ; 
related peril, to MHG. lerz, lurz * left, lefthand,' or 
perh. to ON. lortr 'filth, ordure cf. also the 
Romanic words treated by Dies under lord*.] 
tram. To deceive, chest, befool. 

f99» Lindt/. Matt. ii. 16 Da H erodes .bisuicen vet bi- 
lyrtet was from dryum. asm Bestiary 403 in O. E. Misc. 
n Forto bilirten fuyeles. < imd Gen. * Ex. 316 Ic, and sue 
hire wif, sulen adam bilirten or hisodif. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
IIL7IJ pat such a lady belirt with pi kchur dodos. 

Bailie, obs. form of Bkllowb. 

Bftlittav (blli tai), v - 1 [f. Bi- 6 4 Litter'.] 
f 1 . irons . To strew with litter (for the floor). Obs. 
1660 Fuller Mixt Contemf. (1841) 953 Contented with a 
house belittered with straw. 

2 . To bestrew with rubbidi or things in disorder. 
1878 QnacPs Acad, in Hart. Mice. 1 1 . 33 (D.) A chamber. • 
belittered with urinals or empty gally-pots. 


BSIiITOTB. 


BBLXh 


t Bdi'ttfr, vP Obs. rare. [f. Be- + LiffW*.] 
To bring forth a litter, to have young ; to litter. 

c MM Gloss. in Rel. An 4 . II. 78 Be-fitter, eifasmter. 

BfrLLttl* ( b/li'l’l v. [f. Bk- + linn a. The 
word apjieare to have originated in 17 . S. ; whence 
in recent English use in sense 3.] 

1. tram. '1 o diminish in size, make small. 

>706 Mumk Anter. Geog. I. ajo On this side of tin At- 
lantic there is a tendency in nature to belittle her produc- 
tions 1866 At. V. Herald Jan., His occupation is not 
absolutely gone; hut the end of the war has belittled it 
sadly. 

2 . To cause to appear small ; to dwarf. 

1850 Miss Coot-k* Rur. Honrs !. 107 The hills . . belittle 
the sheet of water. x86e B. Taylor Home 4 Abr. Ser. It. 
L as A tower . . not so tall as to belittle the main building. 
8. To depreciate, decry the importance of. 
x86a Tsoi . losk At. Amor. II. 95 Washington was a neat 
man, and I believe a good man I, at any rate, will not 
belittle him. 1870 Grant White Words 4 Uses (1861*819 

..A 2m UmIIssIImm avssl *Mft!2eia» t ka 


1 +b. Of order or position: Immediately, di- 

l*ctiy- obs. 

.0409 Destr. Troy vi. Read, I am Eldest and helm after 
Ip belyue. e 14*0 Pal lad. on Hush. 1. ajo lands . . ac- 


tiya belyue. e 14*0 Pat lad. 1 
weed blyve uppon the sonne 

8. This posset inaensi 


8 . This posset insensibly into: Before long, 
toon : * by -and -by,’ * anon (Still Sc.) 


ids* Bullokar, Belli*, by and by, anon, idly B. Jonron Mm* 3 » Thou apassing bell, 'Gainst their transgressions 
Sad She/h. it. ii (1641) 14a Tweittie swarme of Bees,Wbilke did so loudly knolLiM Byron Ch. Har. in. obi. And all 
(Oil the Summer) hum about the hive, And bring me Waxe, went merry u a marriage JbdL stit Scott Hrt. MidL 


(Oil the Summer) hum about the hive, And bring nu 
apd Honey in by live, sydg Burns Cotter's Sat. Ait. iv, 
Belyvc, the elder mums come dropping in. ids* Scott Old 
Mart. 995 ' Nearly a mile off'. . 4 we’IT be there belive.* 

U Like bedew, sometimes merely expletive, or for 
the sake of a rime. 

f 4 . a %adj. Eager; glad (perhaps by confusion 
for blithe). Obs. 

a 1400 Cost. Myst. (1841) 13 Than Pylat is besy and ryth 
blyff, And prayth that Cryit he vuld not quelle. c 1400 Syr 


s Cotter's Sat. Ait. iv t 
ng in. i8«d Scott Old 
e’H be there belive.* 


belli* l 15 4I Pattbn See/. SeSS. in Arb. Garner III. 71 
Ponton bea dS y SaimAnthoc^s bells, Tamhrfe hm ea sye-j 

tus-Ull, visitingSmS^mpa ioAuT iv. hTJ 
The curohew Bell hath rung, rxdeo Z. Bovn Sites'* Flowers 
(1853) 36 Thou a passing bell, 'Gainst their transgressions 
did so loudly knetLiM Byron Ck. Har. in. xxi, And all 
went merry as a marriage belL slid Scott Hrt. AfidL 
axvii, Every word fell on Butler's ear like the knell of a 
death-bell, xfaa Tennyson Lady of Shed. tit. ii, Thn bridle 
bells rang merrily. st6s Romance Dull L. xlviii. 358 listen- 
ing.to the idly busy sound of sheep-bells. 1863 lotor. Fate. 
Fedorigo 1x0 A passing bell Tolled from the tower. 

8. spec. A bell rung to tell the hours ; the bell 
of a clock ; whence the obs. phrases of on, at the 
& 7 /~ o’clock. 


Time . . spent by each party in belittling and reviling the 
candidates of its opponents. sSti Pall Mall C. 10 Dec, 90/a 
The Times in xfloo belittled the victory of Talavem. 


Getter. 310* Oon told hir he was yet on liue. And she was awTH C M 47 E*J- Ckrom. 

thejof fulWiue. .6», MUmfy. Iv. ia Ji«L A**r ^ 


? all G. 10 Deo, ao/a I XILsxi This buss is a blive guerdon. 

t Slli yid, ppl. a . Obs. rare. IT. Bl- 4- Lrv* v.] 
In evil-be lived : evildiving, of ill life. 

*SS7 AT. A rthur (Copland) iv. vii, He is so euyl belyued 
andnated that there is no knyght that wyll fygbt for hym. 
f BsliTSly, adv. Obs. ran - x . Also blively. 
[f. Bkltve adv. + -ly 2 ] Quickly, at once. 

c team Test. Levs hi. 096/1, 1 will answere thee blively. 

t Bslivei, adv. Obs. rare , a variant of Bklivk 
q.v. [with / of advb. genitive.] 

+ Belk. t». Obs. and dial, form of Bklch ; used 
in various senses, esp. in that of: To boil, to 
heave like a boiling fluid, to throb. 

1*48 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 11. cxlvit My guilt is hot, And 
belks and boils, a 1636 Bp. Hall Sotiloq. 61 The sting of 
some heinous sin, which lies belking within us. 

Hence Belking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (applied to 
the gout). 

1640 Up. Hall Chr. Moder. 94/3 Thy belking gouts, thy 
scalding fevers, thy galling ulcers, sdgo — Balm Gil. 990 
What aches of the bones, what belking of the Joynts? 
rtidsd — Serut. xx. Wks. V. 379 Girds of the colic, or bclk- 
ing pains of the gout. 

Bell (beD, sb.l Forms: 1-7 belle, U bill), 
4-7 bel, 6- bell. [A common LG. word : OE. 
belle wk. fem. =- MDu. and MLG. belle, Du. bel (in 
Icel. bjalla from OE.), not occurring in other 
Teutonic languages; perhaps from same root as 
Bbll v.k to make a loud noise, roar. The history 
of the transferred sense 4 is not quite certain.] 

I. Pionerly. 

I A hollow body of cast metal, formed to ring, 
or emit a clear muBcal sound, by the sonorous 
vibration of its entire circumference, when struck 
by a clapper, hammer, or other appliance. The 
typical form, found in all large bells (and indicated 
by the expression bell-shaped), is that of an inverted 
deep cup with a recurving brim, which is struck 
by a * clapper ' or 4 tongue, usually suspended from 
the centre of the interior. 

Other forms, used only in small bells, are a section of a 
hollow spliere, struck by a hammer impelled by a spring as 
in the bell of a house-clock, a table bell, etc., and a hollow 
sphere containing an unattached or freely suspended solid 
metal ball which answers the purpose of a tongue. 

Bells of the regular form vary greatly in size and weight, 
a. The larger kinds are used for giving signals of various 
import (time, danger, etc.) to the inhabitants of a town or 
district, and especially in connexion with public worship 
(cf. Ciiimr) ; the smaller kinds are used for similar purposes 
in a house (e.g. door-bell, dinner-bell, electric-cell), b. 
Small bells are frequently used for decoration, e.g. on a 
horse's trappings, a falcon's leg, the cap of a fool or jester, etc. 

a. a 1000 Chart. Leofric in Cod. Dipl. IV. 973 Hehmfd 
diderynn gedon . . vii. uphangene bella. c xaoo Tries. Cell. 
Horn- 9x5 Boc offer belle, calch offer messe-ref. 1197 R. 
Glouc. 509 Me rong hellen, & vaste the ropes drou. cux % 
Severn Sag. (P.)aa8s Quod the emperour, ‘By Goddis belle, 
Of that cas thou most me telle.* 103d Bale Thro Lowes 
1x97 In bedea and in beilea, not reed of the turkes. xdoa 
R sturm fr. Pamass. H. vi. (Arb.) 33 Then goe to hia meate 
When the Bell rings, xdge Br. Ely Anew. Touchstone 79 
A man . . to whom the Bell clinks Just as be thinks. 178s 
Cowprr A. Selkirk iv, The sound of (be ohurch-going bell. 
a x8x« in G. Rose Diaries (i860) 11 . 438 He put out hist hand 
to pull the bell. 1835 Marryat OUa Pedr. x, He’s running 
. .to answer the belL 

b. c xaoo Ormin 950 Tatt Iudhakenn preost wan . . Bi- 

henngedd all wibb bellesa. n|h Wyclip y udf. viii. ax The 
Ournementis, and blTHs fsgM belli*) with the which* the 
neck is of kyngis charnels ben wouyd to be anoumed. X4M 
Bk. Si. A Wans D Hi, The bellis that yowra hawke shall 
wheer, looks, .that thay be not to beuy. xSooShaes. A. K 
L. in. iii. 81 As the Oxe hath his bow. .and the Falcon her 
belt, tdu Biblc Zech. xiv. ao Vpon the beU of the horses. 
Holines Vnto The Lord. 174a Jarvis Quix. 1. 111. xxiii. (1885) 
1 J4 , 1 will not have a dog with a bell. x*m Tennyson Maud 
1. vi. vii, Often a man’s own angry pride Is cap and bella for 
a fool. , 

2 . With various word*' profiled to describe its 
shape, material, etc., or d$Me its use, as Alarm- 
bell, bridle-bell, church-till, \ clock-bill , curfew* 
bell t dinner-bell, door-bell, hand-bell, marriage- 
bell, night-bell, sheep-bell, town-bell \ and esp. io 
cedes, use, as bearing-bell, kouseling-beU, lick-bell, 
sacring-bell, sanetus - or saunce-bell ; death-bell, 
passing-bell, a bell tolled to announce a death. 


Hence Belittling ppl. a. and vbl. sb. ; Beli'ttle- 
ment. 

1859 Hills ffShesieemsc 175. I never heard such a belit- 
tling character of the profession. iSSe Pop. Sc. Monthly 
XX. 370 A systematic belittlcinent of the essential . . in the 
story. iMa Fairbairn in Content/. Rev. Mar. 377 The be- 
littling burden of an exhausted yet authoritative past. 


XX. 370 A systematic belittlcinent or the essential . . in the 
story. iHa Fairbairn in Content p. Rev. Mar. 377 The be- 
littling burden of an exhausted yet authoritative past. 

t BglWo, bilive, blive. V. Obs. Forms: 
1 bolifan (5 bio vo). Pa. t. 1 beldf, pi. belifon, 
3 btlmf, -loaf, -lof, 5 bloof. Pa. pple. r belifon, 
5 blyven. [OE. hi-, bellfan OTeut. Hillban * to 
remain over,' in Goth, beleiban , OHG. biltban, 
MUG. billben, bltben, OS. biltban , OFris. biltva, 
bltva, mod.G. bleiben , MDu. +beltvcn , bltven, 
Du. blijven ; f. bi-. Be- + OTeut. *lfban * to re- 
main, be left.' Already in QTeut., the simple 
llban appears to have been superseded by its 
compound biltban , which takes its place in all 
the languages; and in most the prefix was at 
length syncopated to A- so as to make the com- 
pound look like a simple verb. In Ger. and I 3 u., 
bleiben , blijven , remain verbs of great importance, 
but in Eng. bell ve was at an early period confused 
with, and in 13th c. superseded by, its transitive 
derivative beleve, Bbleavb, which finally was dis- 
carded also ; so that the simple Lbavk now remains 
as the only cognate of Ger. bleiben. In the 1 5th c., 


when beleve 


been reduced to bleve, Caxton 


used the pa. t. bleef, and pa. pple. blyven, app. from 
Flemish, but no one followed him.] 

1 . intr. To remain. 

riMO ASlbric Exod. xxiii. r8 Ne ae ryse! nc belifh ok 
moreen, c xaoo Ormin 9301 ?ho bilaef wi^nin frend. c sago 


morgen, c xaoo Ormin 9391 ?ho bilaef wihh hire frend. c sago 
Gen. 4 Ex. 9776 De grene leaf . . 803 grene and hoi bi-leaf. 
Ibid. i8ux He bi-Ief dor on 8e nut turn R. Glouc. a8B pat 
he asolde olyna, and byleue mydfhlyre al day. 147s Caxton 
Jason 17 b, 1 Ther bleef no moo but tweyne. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 67/a Ther ahold not haue blyuen unto nabal . . one 
pyuyng ayetvt a wolle. 383/9 There bleueth no more but I . 

2 . trans. (confused with Bblbavb.) To leave. 
CIS50 Gen. f Ex. 3066 And flat [hjail da bileaf eal al ben 
Rumen. 

Belive (bilri'v), adv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
3 bl*life(B, -liues, -lone, -line, 3-6 biliue, 3-5 
bliue, 4 belif, bilewe, 4 5 by lyve, blyne, 
blyve, 4 6 beliue, 4-7 blive, 5 bely£T(e, 
beeline, blif, blyf, bleyve, 5-6 belyve, -life, 
f-8 belyfe, 6 byliue, 9 Sc. belyve, 4- belive. 
[Orig. two words, in ME. bi life, be life, be 
live, f. be, bl. By pret^ and life, live , dat. of lif 
Ltfb; lit. *with life, or liveliness*; cf. Quick, 
and Fr. vif, and mod. look alive / For forms cf. 
Alivx .1 

1 . With speed, with haste, quickly, eagerly. 
(Stilt Sc.) 

c xaoo Ormin 17043 Ha Ailltnepk nu bilife, ciaog Lay. 
06504 iEuore pa eorlea amde biliuaa. — 4345 Brennea flash 
bliue. 1097 &. Glouc. 30 po Romaynea flowebi lyue. hjm 
Alisannder 1499 Ha wendith out of louda blive. im Bar- 
hour Bruce x 938 Thai that war within the wayn Lap out 
belif. C1400 Roland 59 They herd hym blif. c 14M Chron. 
Viled. 696 Also blyve aa he my)t . . go. c 14*0 From A Boye 
910 in Ritaon Ant. Pep, P. 43 He ronne fast and blyue. 
c XR70 Thtnnr Pride A Loud. (1841) 63 Thay al tooke hold 


rare. [f. Bl- + Lrv* e.] 
of ill life. 


c tyre Thynnk Pride 4 Loud (1841) 63 Thay al tooke hold 
belyve. idij W. Brownc Sheph. Pipe Wka. (177a) a« Thia 
noise he heard* and blive he to her ran. 1830 1 . Maths 
SUler Gun in Chambers' Pop. Scot. P. (1869) 140 Hia father 
ga^d them flee for (ear, And skulk belyve. 

t b. As bUve : os quickly as possible, immedi- 
ately ; - As-sooir, As-tits ; Fr. aussitdt. Obs. 

14x3 Lym. Pylgr. Sewle iv. xx. (14S3) 66 Slee me here as 
blyue. rigs Lonrlich Grail (Rcmb.) II. 391 On hym 
scholde I ben venged as blyve. 

1 2 . At once, immediately, directly. Obs. 

ctusm SI. Anther. 3 Olibrius. .beth bringen hire bineren 
him hlina, Cursor M. son Fottes me ruben biliue. 

P- A. 6*3 .As tone as pay am borne, by- 
lyue In ne Voter of baptem pay dysnenU rigs Reload 
167 U M fc«*t 1 busk me blif. aiuj Surrey Aeneid 
11. om to bring the horse to Fsnas'temple blive. 1363 
ShSSfShDhBackhm. U, Mark well my toll, which I shau 
■howbeUrt. 


App. 1*7 Appon If] on the belfe at afbwnone. 1408 Shillinq- 
roKD Lett. (1871)01 On tuysday. ,at iij. atte beue aftemone. 
* 5*1 Ld. Berners Frv£u. I. ccxxxiL 3 aa This batayle en- 
dured fro lx. of y" bell, tyll it was past hye none, igi 
Shass. Com. Err. 1. ii 43 The clocke hath strucken twelue 
vpon the belL 174a Young Nt. Th. 1. 35 The bell strikes 
one. s8a8Thackbray Van. Fair III. vi 81 As the shrill- toned 
bell of tne black marble study-clock began to chime nine. 

b. Nani. The bell which is struck on ship- 
board, every half hour, to indicate by the number 
of strokes the number of half-hours of the watch 
which have elapsed; a period of half-an-hour 
thus indicated. (See quots). 

1*96 Marryat Mulsh. Easy ix, It struck seven bells, and 
he accompanied Mr. Volltffe oh deck. 184a R Dana Bef. 
Mast iv. 8 At seven bells in the morning all handa were 
called aft. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd-bk. 94 We sev it ia two 
bells, three bells, etc., meaning there are two or three half- 
hours pasL The watch of four hours is eight bella. 

II. Transferred to l>cll -shaped objects. 

4 . A corolla shaped like a bell; hence In the 
name of various flowering plants, esp. of the genus 
Campanula, e.g. Blue-Bkij., Canterbi by Bells* 
Harebell ; Dead Metis Hells (dialectal name of 
the Foxglove\ Heather-bell, etc. 

xdso Shake. Temp. v. i 90 In a Cowslips bell, I lie. 1*37 
Milton Lycidas 135 Bid them hither cast Their bells ana 
flowerets. 174a R. Blair Grave 354 Dew-drops on the bells 
of flowers. t 9 fj Dr Quincey Joan of Arc Wks. III. 909 
Flower nor bud, hell nor blossom would ever bloom for her 

5 . Frequently applied to vessels bell-shaped, as 
a bell-glass, diving-bell, etc. 

1*41 French DietUl. iii. (1631) 68 The Bell must hang at 
such a distance from the other vcaselL **®8 Evelyn De la 
Quint. CompL Card. Gloss., Belts, are larae Glasses made 
m the form of Bells, to clap over lender Plants or such as 
are to be forced, c X7XH Halley in Sat. Mae. ao Apr. (1839) 
X47/1 The. .cavity of the IdivingJ bell was kept, .free from 
water. 

6. Any object or portion of an object shaped 
like a bell ; esp. in various technical uses : 

a. Arch. 'The naked vase or corbcille of the 
Corinthian or Composite capitals, round which 
the foliage and volutes are arranged.* Gwilt. 

1848 Rickman A rchit. 33 The bell is set round with two 
rows of leaves, eight in each row. x8gx Kurkin Stones Ven. 
I. ix. xoa The sloping stone is called the Bell of the capitaL 

b. The everted orifice of a trumpet or other 
wind instrument. 

i8g* Mrs C. Clarice Berliod Instrum. 130 The narrower 
the opening left in the bell [of a horn], the . . rougher the note. 

o. The body of a helmet. 

187a Boutrll Arms 4 Arm. iii. 55 The other variety . . 
has tne bell of a more conical form. Ibid. v. 77 The figures 
• .on the sides of the bell of the head-piece. 

d. Mich. (See quoL) 

188s Raymond Mining Gloss., Bell and hopper . . an iron 
hopper with a large central opening, which as closed by a 
com or bell, pulled up into it from below. 

6. (See quot.) Cf. bell-tent in ia. 
xSxft Brvrridor Hist. India III. ix. 1 . 539 The bells, or 
sm all hu ts, where the native arms, .were deposited. 

III. Phrases. 

7 . To bear the belli to take the first place, to 
have foremost rank or position, to be the best. 
To bear or carry away the bell : to carry off the 
prize. The former phrase refers to the hell worn 
by the leading cow or sheep (cf. Bbll-wxthbr) of 
a drove or flock ; the latter, perhaps, to a golden or 
silver bell sometimes riven as the prise in races and 
other contests ; but the two have been confused. 


i two have been confused. 


c 1374 Chaucer Treylus m 149 And, let ae which of yow 
shal here th« belle To speke of lore aright t raado Towneley 
Myst. 88 Of alle the roles I can telle.. Ye due bore the 


Towneley 

here the 


Most. 88 Of alle the foies I can telle.. Ye tore here toe 
belle. 1470 HAiDmor8me.Ixxxi.xi, At the Inst tbeBrytona 
bare the nail, And had the felde end all the victoiye. ism 
Barntteld Aff. Sheph. 11. xxxix. For pure white the Liny 
beam the fell. 1594 Carrw Huswife Exam. Wits xBL 
(159*) sis lulius Caesor . . bare away the bell (in respect of 
nirtunateneiBe) from all other captains of the world, xdex 
Burton Anat. MeL To Rdr. 49 True merchants, they curry 
away the bell from all other nations. *7x3 Lead. 4 Ceemtr. 
Brew. iv. (1743) 995 A very heady Malt liquor, which., 
curies the Belt, by having the Name of the best Drink (hr 
and near. 1773 Pennanrs Tour hi. Wales, A little golden 
beU was the reward of victory in 1*07 at the races mot 
York, whence came the p rov er b tor success of any kind, to 
bear the belL 1817 Btrdn Beppa x, Venice the nett from 
every chy bore. 
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t b. Staflarl v, T» dmrvt w lost th* Ml, to 

gipt tit mi. oh. 

riMjAUMX Taut XVII. Uix.Whm la alngls fl*h( h.lo* 

‘>>« b4L «tfef Fonuttnr WAt«MW. i> i»* I , Ufa.) .5 Th* 
MIm ot th. >mhw doth wall dwanM tin Bell. iM • 
Aglionby Paint. IUustr. 078 Which gtva him tha Bell above 
all Modern Artiste. 

8 . By Ml and book, book and beU {i.t. those used 
la the service of the mass) : a frequent asseveration 
in the Middle Ages. To curse by bell \ booh, and 
candle : referring to a form of excommunication 
which closed with the words, ' Doe to the book, 
quench the candle, ring the bell I' Also used as 
summarising the resources of the hierarchy against 
heretics, or the terrors of excommunication ; and 
humorously, to indicate the accessories of a reli- 
gions ceremony. 

a sjoo Cursor m. 17110 Curced in hire )mn sal be wid 
eandU, boke. and bell c 1400 Ywaim 4 Gaw. 3093 So bus 
the do, by bel and boke. c 1400 Anters Arils. fit, That 
home was in Burgoync, be boke and by belle. iau Shako. 
John iil ill. is Ball, Booke, & Candle, shall notoriue me 
beck. When gold and siluer becks me to come on I xfiti 
Bareky Ram Alley in Dodsley O. PL V. 447 , 1 have a priest 
will mumble up a marriage, without bell book, or candle, 
ilk S/ir. Popery 43 The Field* Preachers damned this Bond 
with Bell, Book, and Candle, slat Scott F. Mo Perth I. 
155 Hold thy hand, on pain of bell, book, and candle, 
v. With allusion to the fable of the mice (or 
ruts) who proposed to hang a bell round the 
cat's neck, so as to be warned of its approach. 
See also bell the cat in Hill vP 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ProL 168 Bugge a belle of brasse. . 
And nangen it vp-on he cattes hats ; pinne here we reowen 
Where he ritt or rest, a ages Skelton Col Cleute 164 Loth 
to hang the bell aboute the cattes necko. tgS a J. Hev- 
wood Pratt. 4- Epigr. (1867) 3a, 1 will hang the bell about 


the cattes necko. sg6 a J. Her* 
57 ) 3®» 1 will hang the bell about 
F. Hitt. Edw. 11 (1680) 14 Wish- 
undaunted valour, to tye the Bell 


to hang the bell aboute the cattes necke. tgtfa J. Her* 
wood Pro v. h Epirr. (1867) 3a, 1 will hong the bell about 
the cate necke. nay £. F. Hitt. Edw. 11 (1680) 14 Wish- 
ing some one would shew undaunted valour, to tye the Bell 
about the Cat's neck. 

10 . As sound or as clear as a bell ; see Soon© a., 
Ci.k ab a. 

TV. Comb, and Attrib. 

11 . General relations : a. simple attrib., as bcll- 
canopy , - chamber , - chime , -clapper, -cot, - cote , -end 
(see 6 b), - loft , -steeple, -toll, - tower ; b. objective, 
as bell-baptism, - bearer , -caster, -casting, - hall outer , 
-maker ; c. similative and parasynthctic, as bell- 
button, -cup, - lamp , -mouth, -net, -shape ; bell- 
bored, -crowned, -fashioned, -hooded, -mouthed, 
-nosed, -shaped ; a instrumental with pa. pple., 
as bell hum r. Also bell-like adj. 

187a Ellacomrb Belli of Ch. v. 78 The ceremony of "bell 
baptism exceeds in splendour ana minutiae the bant ism of 
Christians. 1607 Topskll Four r f. Boast* 180 Neither have 
Goats a Captain or • Bell-bearer like unto Sheep. 1831 H. 
Mklvillb Whale vi. 36 He orders # bell-buttons to his 
waistcoats. «6aS in Earwaker E. Cheshire I. 107 Mote, Go* 
ins to enquire for the "bellcaster. 1870 Rllacomsk Belli 
ofCh . L 3, 1 describe the modern pro c ess of "bell casting. 
1S4B Rickman A rehit. 153 Sound-holes, .are not used in the 

* bell-chamber. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell vi, Like a crazed 

* bell-chime, out of tune. 1498 Ckurch-w. Ace. St. Dun. 
Han't, Contort For niakyng of new "belclappers . . xiij#. 
x\\\d. 1677 Moxon A fee A. Exert. (1703) 14 Large "Bell- 

' II thick strong Bare, etc. x859 Turner Dorn. 
vii. 338 A "bell-cot projecting from the face 
7 L. Jkwttt Hatf-hrs. Eng. An tig. 173 The 
Sanctus Bell . .hung in a small "nell-cote at the epex of the 
gable. 1894 J. Stephens Cenir. Amor. (1854) x8 A "bell- 
crowned straw hat. a stag Mangam Poems (1859) From 
gloomy iron # bel I -cups they drank the Saxon wine. 1874 


gloomy iron "bell-cups they drank the Saxon wine. 1874 
Chappell Hut. Music 1 . ix. 067 The * bell-ends of certain 
pipes. 1698 J. Pmvxa hi Phil. Trans. XX. 313 A large 
* Hell-fashioned cinereous Calyx. 1949 Latimer Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arh.) 133 Preachers, not "Belhalowers. itt] 
Harper's Mar. Jan. ao8/z The smoke . . escaped up a big 
*bclf-hooded flue. ZS70 Morris Earthly Par. II. 111. 143 
The "bell-hung bridle-rein. Dickens Sk. Bos, Tlie 

"bell-lamp in the passage. 1769 Sir 1 . Hill Pam. Herbal 
(17B9) 307 The Howera ere ..of a "bell-like ehapo. *863 
Boyle Dyaks Borneo 56 Sending forth his clear "bell-like 
challenge, 1784 in PhiL Trans. LI V. 3x3 In the * bell-loft 
at Sl Bride s. 4-1400 Destr. Troy v. 1389 "Belmakere, 
bokeljynden, brasicn fyn. 1489 Cath. AngL 97 A "Belle 
maker, campauarius. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend ii, 'Hie 


oarryat Dog-Fiend ii, 'Hie 


"bell-mouth of his speaking trumpet, xfleg Byron Juan 
xiii. Ixxii, His "bell-mouth'd goblet makes me feel quite.. 
Dutch with thirst. *896 Mrs. Browning Amt. Leigh 9 The 
very sky Dropping its "bell-net down upon the sea. s88s 
Greener Gun 6 The barrel is.. "bell-nosed upon the out- 
“ " 53 One is a helm of 

. L. 6c Cantpaniforra 
rrlnA cademv 33 The 
... ... -shaped mouth of the corolla. 1*47 Ld Lindsay 

Chr. Art 1 es The round towers of Ireland, .are "bell* 
steeples. 1861 T. Peacock tlryll Gr. 308 On the dreary 
midnight air Rolled the deep "bell toll. 1814 Speed Theat. 
(St. Brit. Kxxiv. 67 Whose eteeple or "belMowor being both 
heautiful and nigh. 1879 Sir G. Scott Loet. Arehit l. *58 
The "bell-tower . . becomes the culminating ornament of 
the whole exterior. 

12 Special combinations: bell - animaloules, 
-animate, English name for the Vcrticellidm , infu- 
sorial animalcules having a bell- or wine-glass- 
ahaped body on a long flexible stalk ; bell-binder, 
the Urge Wild Convolvulei or Bhidweed ; bell- 
bit, 'toe bit of a bridle made in the form of a 
bell' (Halliw.); belt-boat, a boat with a bell 
freely suspended on it so as to ring as the vessel 


is moved by die waves, and thus give notice I 
of danger; so bell-buoy, a buoy with a bell;- 
belt -bridle, a bridle hung or adorned with 1 
bdlls; t bell-oouree; a race for a bell; boll- i 
crank, a crank or species of lever adapted to 
communicate motion from one bell-wire to another 
lying at right ancles to it ; also attrib. ; t bell- 
aream, the sound or music of a bell ; botl-tbpod 
(of a hammer), having the striking surface convex 
or rounded ; belt-gable, a gable or turret in which 
tolls are hung ; ball-girdle, a girdle or belt hung 
or adorned with bells ; bell-handle, the handle 
by which a bell-rope or bell-wire it pulled ; bell- 
hanger, one whose business it is to put up tolls, 
bell-wires, etc. ; hence bell-hanging ; bell-harp 
(see qnot.) ; bell-heather, the cross-leaved heath, 
Erica tetralix (Jam.) ; bell-horn, a horn which 
rives a bell-like tone ; bell-horse, a horse wear- 
ing a bell or bells, csp. a horse adorned with bells, 
flowers, ribbons, etc. to celebrate the advent of 
May; hence bell-horse-day, the Ant of May; 
beli-jar, a bell-shaped glass jar used in chemical 
and physical laboratories ; bell-leas*., destitute of 
a bell; bell-mare, in herding mules on the 
prairies, a mare which wean a bell aud acts as 
leader to the troop, etc. ; + beU-melter, a bell- 
founder, a founder ; bell-moth, a group of moths 
of the family Tortricnlx, named trom their out- 
line when at rest ; bell-pepper, a species of Cap- 
sicum (C. grossum ), so called from the shape of 
the fruit ; bell-polype (« bell-animalcule); bell- 
pull, a cord or handle attached to a bell-wire, by 
pulling which the bell is rung ; bell-rheometer, 
a bell-shaped instrument for measuring the strength 
of on electric current ; bell-root; a roof shaped like 
a bell ; bell-rose, the daffodil iSomenet) ; bell- 
stone, the part of a column which lies between 
the shaft and the abacus (cf. 6 a) ; bell-string - 
Bell-bop* ; bell-team, a team of horses adorned 
with bells; bell-tent, a tent resembling a bell in 
shape ; bell-top (see quot.) ; bell-trap, a stench- 
trap resembling a bell in shape; bell-tubing, 
tubing through which a toll -wire is passed in order 
to protect it ; + bell- vessel, a diving-bell ; bell- 
ware isec quot.) ; bell-waver v. Sc ., ' to fluctuate, 
to be inconstant; applied to the mind ' (Tam.) ; bell- 
weight, a weight shaped somewhat like a toll ; 
bell- wheel, the wheel to which an ordinary church- 
toll is attached, and by which it is swung ; bell- 
wire, the wire by which a bell-pull is connected 
with the toll ; t bell-yetter, a toil-founder (lit. 

• toll-pourer ’). 

See also Bell-bird, -flower, -founder, -olash, 

-HOUSE, -MAN, -METAL, -RAUS, -K 1 NGEB, -ROPE, 
-WETHER, -W»HT. 

*8x7 Markham Caval. 11. 38 That bytt which we coll the 
. .Cam pane 11 or "Bell bytt. 185S in Mere. Mar . Mag. V. 
953 A "Bell Boat has been placed just outride the bar. x6aS 
Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 3a To know wether the 
be. .taper or "belhored. 1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy (1863) 
143 Two fine mule* with "bell bridles. 16x7 Markham 
Caval. 1. 13, I haue seene them vsed at our Eimlish "Bell- 
courses. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm 3a "Bell Crank 
tover. .a lever whose two arms form a right angle, run 
Ormin 93a pe "helledram bitacnebh ?uw. .dnun katt jsw 
bin> herenn. 1849 Glass. Goth. A rck. 1 . 54 In small churches 
and chapels that have no towers, there is very frequently 
a "bell-gable or turret at the west end in which the bells 
are hung. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v. 39 Whether he., 
tower up in high headgear, from amid peaks, spangles and 
"bell-girdles. 1785 Tuck km Lt. Nat. I 387 A "belT-handle 
hanging by your chimney side. 1791 in HarpePs Mag. 
Mar. 1885. 534/a P* a "befl hanger on a/c 51. 189* W. Ir- 
ving in L\fe IV. 7 1 Plumbers ana"bellhangers fare] to attack 
the vitals of the house. 179B W. Hutton Autobug. 17 One ; 
of them played upon the "bell-harp. 1815 Eueyet. Brit. led. 3) 
X. 277/1 m Bcll.Harp , a musical instrument of the strinjg ' 
kind, tnus called from the common players on it swinging it 
•bom, as a bell on its burns. iBas Fletcher Beggar* B. iii. 
lv, Rouse ye the lofty stag, and with my "belT-horn Ring ! 
him a knell. 1878 Huxi.ky Pkysiogr. 77 These bubbles may ! 
be . . collected in the "bell-jar. 1867 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 
87 The tops of Steeples "Belless. 1899 Marcy Prairie 
Trav. iv. 101 A "bell-mare, to which the mules soon be- 
come so attached that they will follow her wherever she 
goes. 1804 Supplic. Masse-priests § 10 note. Popes, Monkes, 
or Friars, the originall "belmelteri of Poperie. 1841 K. 
Newman Hist. Insects tv. ii. 314 "Bell-moths .. with fili- 
form antemue. 3707 Sloank Jamaica I. 341 *Bell Pepper* 
The fruit is large, .somewhat shaped like a bell. 183a Veg. 
Subst. Food 314 The "Bell Pepper . . a biennial . . native of 
India. 183a Miss Mrmmo village Ser. hi 11863) 496 Tha 
"bell-pull was within reach : but she had an aversion tp 
ringing the bell 1848 Lytton Lucre/ ta < i8sT 183 Beside 
the door . . a row of some ten or twelve "bell-pulls. 186a 
Corah. Mag. XI. 167 A pair of large tassels with loop* or 
cord-tike "bell-pulls. 1878GWILT Arehit . ngs"BeU Roof., 
is often called an ogee roof, from its form. 19M-4 Churxh-tu. 
Acc. St. Dtmstmn's, Canterb.. For mendyng of lhe*belUtoke 
viij«f. s8gs Ruskin Stones Yen. I. ix. f vi, IThel treatment 
of the capital depends simpty on the manner in which this 
"bell stone is prepared. 1484 in Ripen Ch. Acts ns La "bell 
strynges sunt defectives. IM4 M ins M i tford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 199 Walking . . by the ride of his "bell-team. 1784 


Rot in Phil. Tram. LXXV. 393 One of the pyramidal 
• ball-ten ta.. being placed at tha station. ciMm Rudtm. 
A avig, (Wegle) tf'Bell-ttip* a term appHed to tne top of 4 
quarter-gallery when the upper stool is hollowed away. 
1878 Gwiat Arehit. | aax8 b, Tho usual icon "boll trap, as 
supplied tea rink, ills Meckemic% 1940. 69a It is usual 
..to provide for the panttage of tlw toll wires from floor to 
floor by inserting "be&Uubtng in tho trails. x8x8 Chtyn. ii) 
Ann. Reg. oj/t Tho "toll- vessel was.. lowered with Fisher 
and two other men . . in 33 feet of watar. stsa drric. 
Surv. Caithn. 18a (Jam.) "Bell-ware* .Is the kelp weed along 
the Scottish shores, xfleo Scott Monast. vii, ' I doubt me 
his wits have gone a "bell-wavering.* 1743 Phil. Tram. 
XLII. 93a Pound "Bell-Weights and the single Pound flat 
Weight, agog Churtkav. Acc. St. IhtHsIan’s, Canterb., 
For mendyng of the "belwhale, xd. im Phil. Tram. LI. 
•88 The "Bell-wire, coming from the parlour below. s88f N. 
Arnott Elens. Physics il 443 "Bell- wires too slack in sum- 
mer, may bo of the proper length in winter, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 30 "BeUtetare, campauarius. i8ii J. Bamooa Not- 
ts ng ha msh. 11B The "belnretters trade ha» now found its 
way. .into the hands of a few great firms. 

Ml, *b.' 1 [Belongs 10 Bell vA The actual 


history is uncertain. (It may be only a fig. use of 
Bell sb.\ from its shape.)] The strobile, cone, or 
catkin, containing the female floweis of the hop. 

1994 Plat Jewetl-ho. 1. 43 His hops are more kindly, and 
the lieb of them much larger. 1707 Bradley Pam. Diet. 
s. v. Hop, About August the Hop will begin to be in the 
Bell or Hutton. 

Bali, sbA [Etymology obscure: identical in 
meaning with mod.Da. bel, which, with the ac- 
companying MDu. vb. bcllcn 'to bubble up,* is 
considered by Franck to have arisen out of MDu. 
built (ad. L. bulla bubble in water) under the in- 
fluence of welleu to well or boil up ; but In pre- 
sence of the existence of the vb. aud sb. in hng. 
this seems doubtful.] A bubble formed in a liquid, 
(The ordinary word for * bubble * in modern Scotch, 
whence occasional in English literature.) 

1483 Cath . Anri. *7/1 A belle in |x water, bulla. 1930 
Palsur. 197/3 Bell of snevyll at ones nose, revpie. 3933 
Ki.yot Cast, tlelth (1541). 88 Sometymc belles or boblm. 
1376 Woolton Chr. Manual too Mans life flteth away, .as 
the bells which bubble uprin the water. 3743 Davidson 
Ain eid vii. 903 i R Frisky Bells the Liquors dance. 18x9 
Scott Guy M. xxvi. The twinkling of a nn, the rising of an 
air-bell. 187s Black Adv. Phaeton vi. 73 Bells of air in a 
champagne glass. 

Belli sb * [f. Bell v*] The cry of a stag or 
buck at rutting time. 

IThe first quot. it posribly the verb.] 

xxxo Inter. Whamclfjfe Lodge , Sheffield, For his plesor 
to here the Hartes beL 188a C. Collyns Chan Red Veer 
iii, What I had heard was the ‘bell* of the stag. 1869 
Boyle Dyaks Bomee *6 Few people in England know tho 
melody of a wild buck t bell 

tBell (bel), v.i Obs. Fa. pple. bollen. [Of 
doubtful origin; apparently repr. OE. belysn, 
pa. pple. boldest to swell, to proud or angry -» 
OHG. bclgan to swell ; the total loss of the 
guttural presents difficulties, but occurs also in ME. 
boln-e{n , a. ON. bolgna. Da. bolnc to swell. Cf. 
also Dolled.] 

ittlr. To swell up (like a boil). 

axaag Auer. R. s8a Auh beorte to- bollen and to-swollen, 
and ihouen on beih axe hul. A bleddre ibollen lul of winde. 
c turn Sir Beves 3655 His flesch gan rancleq and te belle. 
>804 in Pepys Diary (x 876) 111 . 96 [Charm against a thorn] 
Jesus . . Was pricked both with nail and thorn \ It neither 
wealed, nor belled, rankled, nor boned. — \ Another] And he 
was pricked with a thorn ; And it did neither bell, nor swell. 

b. fig. To be puffed up or proud. 

138s Wvo-ir a Tim. iii. 4 Men schulen be . . boltun with 
proude thou^ds. c 1490 Cempl. Lover's Life 101 Hyt wolde 
•swage Bollyn hertes. 

Bell, vA [Cf. Bell sb£, from which the vb. 
is prob. formed.] intr. Of bops: To be, begin 
to to, in bell. 

1974 R. Scot Hep Card. (1578) 33 At Saint Margarets days 
Hoppes blowe, and at I junmas they bell. S889 W(nai.inoa) 
Syst. Agric. <1681 1130 marr.. When Hop Blow, Bell, and 
Ripen. S743 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 9. v. Belling, H ops blow 
towards the and of July, and bell the latter end of August. 
1819 Rees Cycl , Belling of hops, denotes their opening and 
expanding to their customary shape. 

Ball, vfi Obs. exc. dial. [This goes with 
Bell sbP, being identical with MDu. bcllcn to 
bubble up, as the sb. is with mod.Du. bel bubble.] 
intr. To bubble. 

1998 Floeio, Vena ds /out ana. . the belling or rising vp of 
water out of • spring. i8ss Hogg Perils Alan II. 44 (Jam.) 
The blood tolls through. 

Ball (bel), v * ; also 5 belle, 6 bel, beule, 
9 dial. benl. [OK. bcllan str. vb„ to roar, baric, 
bellow « OHG. bcllan, rood.G. bcllcn to bark; 
cf. ON. bclia to bellow. Cf. Bellow.] 

1 . intr. To bellow, mar, make a loud noise. 

a 1000 Riddles kIL vc 6 Gr.) A masted awin, bears tolloade 
on boc-wuda. asjpoW de Bibleswor th in Promp. Parv. 
30 note. Tor torreye . . hole bolieth. rxifO Wilt. Paleme 
1891 pa werwolf . . went to him evene nellyng as a bole. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1803 Hogan to blasen out a sour, 
As touda as belleth winde in Hell, c X440 Promp. Pare. 
30 Bellyn. or lowyn, as nette, mugio. xgyo Levins Manif. 
■07 To Beale, boa re. 1989 Gout. Mirr. (1851) 3 Which 
rored and held, in th' eares of some. 187a Browning Fi/fnt 
lxxv. 37 You acted part so well, went all fours upon earth 
• .brayed, belled. 



BELL, 


780 


BELLICOSE, 


2. spec, of the voice of deer in rutting time. 

xem Bk. St. A /bant K vo, Jche Roobucke certayne belli* 
by kynde.. idle Uwiujm Heraldry ill. *lv. (1660) 166 You 
•hell nay, e Roe Belleth. *774 Goldhm. Nat. Hist. 11869) 
I 11. v 194 When (he stag crien, he n said to bell. Slot 
Scott Alarm, tv. xv, The wild buck bell* from ferny brake. 
■•78 4 Stonrhkngf. ’ Brit Sports 1. 1 x. $ 8. 133 We start 
them [the hinds), and (hey go on belling. 

3 . tram. To utter loudly, 10 bellow forth. 


1596 SpKNHfcK Astropk Eclog. si Their leaders belt their 
bleating tunes In doleful sound. >808 Browning Ring 4 
Book viii. 1400 Kell us forth deep the authoritative bay. 

Bell* V.* [f. UKI.L sb. j 

I. tratis. To furnish with a boll. To boll the eat : 
to hang a b 11 round the cat's neck, according to the 
Fable 1 see Bull sb . 1 9), and esp. a. to perform per- 
sonally this hazardous feat, to undertake a perilous 
part or be the ring-leader in any movement. 

In the latter uno, there is immediate reference to the story 
or legend, related by Lindsay of Pitscottie, that when cer- 
tain of the Scottish barons formed a secret conspiracy to 
put down the obnoxious favourites of James 111 . in 148a, 
a moment of grave suspense followed the inquiry 4 Who 
would undertake to enter the royal presence and seize the 
victims ?’ which was terminated hy the exclamation of Archi- 
bald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 4 1 will hell the cat/ whence 
hu. historical appellation of 4 Archibald Kell-the-cat.* 

176a J. Man Buchanan's Hist . Scot. xii. | 41. 340 not*. 


1760 J. Man Buchanan's Hist . Scot. xii. | 41. 349 nets. 
Karl Archhald hearing the parable answered sadly, 1 shall 
bell the cat, mcanirg Cochrane, the great and terrible 
minion. 179* DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (18511) ,6 ?/ a He would 
be glad tu see who would bell the cat. alluding to the 
fable. >840 Arnold L\fe 4 Carr. (1844) II. ix. 186, I 
was willing to bell the cat, hoping that some who were able 
might take up what I had begun. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown 
Ox/. I. xii. sja As nobody was afraid of him, there wan no 
difficulty in finding the man to bell the cat. 

b. To venture to grapple or contend with (a 
dangerous opponent'). Sc. 

1731 Woomow Hitt. Ch. Scot II. 384 (Jam.) How little 
justice . . poor simple country people, who could not bell the 
cat with them, had to look for. i8a« Scott Betrothedlntrod. 
(1876 19 It has fallen 011 me, as we Scotsmen say, to bcll-the- 
cat with you. 

2 . tram. To cause to swell nr bulge out. 

*870 Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 535/a Ha must bell them [tubes] 
out a little. 

8 . ( nonce-mi.') 

3 Dickens Mrs. I.irrfpeds Lodgings i. They [servant 
gel bell’d of! their legs |Le. ‘run oil their legs' in un- 
ig bells]. 

t Bella* city. Obsr ° [f. L. belldc-em (he l lax), 
i. bell um war; nee -AUTY.] * W ai likeness.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

K Belladonna ibe lMr"^- [mod.L. ; a. It. 
bella donna , lit. * fair lady/ name given in Italy 
to the plant, on uncertain grounds. 

(The usual statement, current since the time of Ray and 
Tournefort, is given in quot. 1757 ; a different account is in 
quou 18 *,i. A well-known property of the juice is to enlarge 
u.e pupil of the eye.)] 

I. 1 . Hot. The specific name of the Deadly 
Ntghtshr.de or Dwale ( Atropa Belladonna ), occa- 
sionally used as English. 

1507 Gerard Herbal 11. Ivi. (1833) 341 In English, Dwale, 
or sleet >ing nightshade: the Venetians and Itulians call it 
Belladona. *757 Pultnky in Phil Trans I. 6a He l la-donna 
is the name, which the Italians, and partii ularly the Vene- 
tians, apply to this plant ; and Mr Ray observes, that it is 
so called because the Italian Indies make n cosmetic from 
the juice. 1851 K Hamilton Flora Honneop iii. 64 Bella- 
donna, because it was employed by Leucota, a famous 
poi&oncr of Italy, to destroy the beautiful women 1876 
Hami.pv Mat Med. 488 Belladonna is cultivated for medi- 
cinal use at Hitchin. 

2 . Med. The name, in (he pharmacopoeia, of the 
leaves and root ol this plant, and of the drug 
thence prepared, the active principle of which is 
the alkaloid atropine. 

1788 Edinb. New Dispens. 11. (1791) 14s The belladonna 
taken internally has been highly recommended in cancer 
1866 Treat Hot. 10 9 Belladonna is said hy humncopathists 
to act as a preventative of scarlet fever. *875 H. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 950 Belladonna is not a hypnotic. 

II. Belladonna Lily, Amaryllis Belladonna , 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

17*4 Miller Card. Cal. iso The roots of the Guernsey and 
Belladonna Lillies. 186a Ansi kd Channel Jsl iv xxi 499 
The belladonna is a yet more handsome lily. >866 T. Moork 
in Treat Hot. 48 The name Belladonna Lily was given . . 
from the charmingly blended red and wl iteoi’the perianth, 
resembling the complexion of a beautiful woman. 
Bellamy, variant of Bela my, fair friend. 
BeUan(0, obs. var. Bat ken (sense 3). whalebone. 

1513 Douglas .Ends v. vii. 73 Erix was wont . . In that 
hard nellane his brawn is 10 embrace. 

t Bellandine. obs. rare- *. (See quot. > 

1711 C. King Brit. Merck. II. *18 Importation of Bellan- 
dine, or white Turkey Silk, and of Sherliassae of Persia. 

t Bollariot, sb. pi. Obs . Tad. L. bel/aria 
viands of the dessert.] (See quot.) 
i8ag Cockkram 11, Banquetting DisIicr, Bcllariet. 

Bell&rmlne (be'Ubmfn). Obs. exc. Hist. A 
large glazed drinking-jug with capacious belly and 
nanow neck, originally designed, by the Protestant 
party in the Netherlands, as a burlesque likeness 
of their great opponent. Cardinal Bellarmine. 
(See Chambers Bk. of Days I. 371) 

1719 DTJnfry Fills (187a) Vl. 901 With Jugs, Mugs, and 


F$tcherft,and BellarminesofSiate. 1783 Ainsworth Lat.Dkt. 
(Storcll) v, Ampkitketnm , o great cup or jug . . a rummer, 
a bellarmine. 1861 Our Eng. Homo 170 The capacious 
bellarmine waa filled to the bnre with foaming ale. 

t Bft llatory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. belldtdrius, 
t. be l Id tor warrior: see -our.] Warlike, of war. 

>897 Tomlinson Renan's Bis/. 499 Their bellatory arms 
were not of steel hut brass. 

t Be'Ufttrioe. obs.-* [a. F. bellatrice , ad. 
jL belldtric-em (1 belldtrix ), ftm. of belldtor warrior : 
fee -rice.] 1 A warrioress a woman well skill'd 
in war, a Virago* Blount Clossogr. i 6 § 0 . 

tBa UiYifW. Obs. rare [for F. belle vue.] 
Fine view or outlook. 

tfist Boys Expos. Gosh. (1630) 345 This text Is as it were 
the bellaview of the whole Chapter, in which a Christian 
may behold al sufficient fortifications against, .assaults. 

Ball-Wrdvbe lbaid). [f. Bell sbA + Bird.] A 
name given to tuo distinct birds, the Procnias 
car uncu lata or Campauero of Brazil, and the 
Myzantha nulanophrys of Australia, both remark- 
able for their clear ringing notes. 

a >8*8 Bp. Stanley Earn. Hist. Birds iv. (1854) 6 > The 
Bell- Bird’s note was borne upon the wind. >868 Wood 
Houns without //. xxv 470 To this group [the Honey- 
eatem) belong many. . species, such as that which produces 
a sound I ke the tinkling of a bell and is in consequence 
called the Bell-bird. 

Belldars, obs. f. Btldprs, name o r a plant. 
Bells 0 * 1 ', a. and sb. [a. mod.F. (17th c.) 
belle, OF. belt L. be l la, fem. of be llus beautiful, 
fair: see Bead, Bkl.] 

A. adj. f l. Pretty, handsome. Obs. as Eng. 

>868 Pepys Diary 16 May, 1 did kiss her maid, who is so 

mighty belle. 

2 . In certain French phrases, which have been 
used in Eng., as belle assemble brilliant assembly 
or gathering ; belle dame fair lady, belle ; belle 
passion the tender passion, love; also Bellku- 
lkttken, q.v. 

1698 Congreve Wayo/W. Epil. (1866) 987 Whole belles 
usscin bices of coquettes nnd beaux. 1711 Siiai-tesb Charac. 
(1737) 111 . 31 The gallant xentimentx, the elegant fancys, 
the belle-passions. 1718 Lady M. W. Mont ague Lett. xi. 
1 . 40 In wli&t a delicate manner the belles passions are 
managed in this country. 1767 H Brooke Fool of Q. (1850) 
I 375 iD.> Should we see tne value of a German prince's 
ransom gorgeously attiring each of our belle-d antes T 

B. sb. A handsome woman, esp. one who dresses 
so as to set off her personal charms ; the reigning 
* beauty’ of a place ; a fair lady, a fair one. 

i6aa Fi.etciikr Beggar * s B. iv. iv, Vandunke's daughter, 
The dainty black *ey a belle. 171a Pope Rape Lock 11. 16 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide. 171a 
Ah both not John Built 1755) 4a Fantastical old belles, that 
dress themselves like girls of fifteen. 1779 Johnson Lott. 
•90(1788) II 79 My Master, .courts the belles, and shakes 
Brightclmston. i860 O. Meredith Lucilt 56 The belle 


Briglttclmston. i860 O. Meredith Lucilt 56 The belle 
of all Paris last winter ; last spring The belle of all Baden. 
Belle, obs. form of Bell ; also in comb. 


Belled (held), ppl. a. [f. Bell sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with a bell or bells. Often in 
comb., as double-belled. 

1833 Ht. Martinfau Manch. Strike vii. 81 His belled cap. 
i86skuhkin Sesame 4 To ring with confidence the visitors 1 
bell at double-lielled doors. 

2 . Bell-flowered. Often in comb., ax blue-helled. 
. <• Brddoks Alpine Spir. Song i, Where the gentians 
blue-belled blow. >8fl6 Ruskin King Gold. Riv. v. 51 Soft 
belled gentians, more blue than the sky. 1869 — O. 0/ Air 
| 8* The belled group, of the hyacinth and couvallana. 

Belled, obs. var. of Brld, Bald. 

1968 Wills 4 Jmv. N. C. (i860) 297 A little belled meare 
and a foie 

Bellementte, var. Billiment, Obs., ornament. 
Belleric, belerio [>le*rik>, a. and sb. [a. 
F. bcllthic , more correctly bellit ie, ad. (ultimately) 
Arab. ball lap, f. Pers. aLJb balilah ] The 

astringent fruit of Tertninalia Bello ica, also called 
B&staid Myrobalan, imported from India for the 
use of calico-printers, and used for the production 
of a permanent black. 

*787 Pa khonb in Phil Trans. L. 403 Distinguished, .by its 
round figure ; and called the bcllerk Myrobalan. 1808 
Colkhrookk Dirt. Sanscr 90 Belerio Myrobalan. 185B R. 
Hogg V \'g. K. 635 The Belleric is. . the sue of a nutmeg and 
very astringent. 

n Belloo-lottroo (bed 1e*tr), sb. pi. Also 8 
-letters, bello-lettre. [I'r. ; lit. 'fine letters, 
i.e. literary studies,’ parallel to beaux arts the 
'fine arts* ; embracing, according to Liltrc, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry.] Elegant or polite 
literature or liteiary studies. A vaguely -used 
term, formerly taken sometimes in the wide sense 
of ' the humanities,' l i term humattiores ; sometimes 
In tlie exact sense in which we now use 1 litera- 
ture * ; in the latter use it luU come down to the 
present time, but it is row spnerally applied (when 
used at all) to the lighter branches of literature 
or the aesthetics of literary study. 

1710 Swift Toiler No. 930 Fa The Traders in History and 
Politicks, and the Belles Letures. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men 
of War 93 Civil or Military Law, or any other Part of the 
Belles Letters. i8ox Finlayson //, Blair, To endow a 


Professorship of Rhetoric and Belles Lettree h the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 1848 L. Hunt Town HL 138 A strong 
union lias always existed between the law and the belles- 
lettres. 1893 H. Rbed Led. Eng. Lit. i. (1878) 34 That 
vapid, half naturalised term 4 belles-lettres,' which has had 
some currency as a substitute for the term 1 literature.’ 
Ballet, obs. variant of Billet sb* 

Bellotriot, -lettriot (belle trist). Also 9 
bellea-lettreist. [f. prec. t -xbt.] One de\otcd 
to belles-lettres. 

*8*8 Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 193 The great Quintilian, 
or any of his worthy disdples the French Belltsdettreists . 
i8gl Ds Quvmcky Whiggism Wks. VI. >30 As an orator, an 
ewayist, or, generally, as a bellcttrist. 

billetanstio (bellftri stik). a. [f. prec. 4 -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to belles-lettres. 

itsi Coleridge in Blackiv. Mag. X. *54 , 1 wish I could 
find a more familiar word than rsthetic, for works of taste 
and criticUm. It is, however in all respects better, and 
of more reputable origin, than Mbetristie. 1884 Reader 
9 Apr. 497/9 To start from the first of April the Grand 
yonnud, as a belletristic weekly. (868 M. Arnold in 
Comk. Mag. XI II. 990 An unlearned belletristic trifler like 
me. 1868 Pattison Aca*lem. Org. 65. 993 We have risen 
above the mere belletristic treatment of classical literature. 
So t Belles-lettri atiool a. Obs. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds' Mem. I, 959 Hii belles- 
lettnstical pedantry. 

Bellewe, -owing, obs. (T. Bellow, -tkcl 
Boll-flower (be lifluuaj, -fluu«j). [f. Bell sb . 1 
t Floweu.J The common name of the various 
species of Dowering plants of the genus Cam- 
panula, distinguished by their handsome bell- 
shaped blossom v 

1578 Lytk Dodoens 179 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 174s Comjpl. Font.- 
Piece 11. iii. 374 Nettle-leav'd Bell-flowers. 1835 Browning 
Toccata Wks. Vl. 55 On her neck the small face buoyant, 
like a bell-flower on its lied. x88e J. Hardy in Proc. Bern*. 
Nat. Club IX. 430 The giant bell-flower (Campanula lati- 
foiia' crows near the footpath. 

Boll-founder vbe-l,fuimtbA [f. Bell sb . 1 +• 
Founder ] A founder, caster, or maker of bells- 
Ball-founding, the art or process of founding or 
casting bells. Bell-fbundrj, a place where bells 
are cast. 

1530 Palrgr. 197/9 Bell founder, fondevr de cloches. 1843 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. x, Ol bell-metal Bell- 
foundent cast bells. 1896 tr. Berlioz Instrument. 995 Bril- 
founders can all manufacture these small cymbals. 187a 
Ellalombk Beils o/Lh. ai6 A masterpiece of bellfounding. 

Bell-glass (be ligia s). [f. Bell sb. 1 + Glahk.] 
A bell -shaped gla-s vessel or cover, used chiefly for 
the protection of plants. 

s6Ba Whklkr Jonrn. Greece 11. 193 A large square Room 
. .covered with a Cuppalo, thoiough which the Light is let 
by Bell-glasses. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Lupulus, 
When they, .put Bell -glasses over their Cauliflowers. 1809 
Allen & Pkpys in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 413 We placed a 
Guinea pig upon it, with the bell-pluss over him. 1831 
Glknny Handbk. Fl.-gard. 36 Cuttings may be plautcd.. 
and covered by a bell-glass. 

Bo llhoUSO. arch, and dial. Also 1 bell-hus, 
4 belhows, 5 belhowse, bellehowee, 5-7 bel- 
house. [f. Bell sb l + Houhk.] A tower or other 
erection for containing a bell or set of bells : a 
belfry ; properly used of a detached structure, but 
also applied to the belfry of a church, etc. 

a 1000 Thorpe’s Laws I. 190 (Bosw ) Gif ccorl hjcfde fif 
hida ajenes fandes, cirican and cyccnan, bell-hus. a 1100 
Gloss, in Wr-WUlcker Voc. 397 Cloccarium, net Incur, Belhu» 
c 1495 Ibid 648 Hoc campanarc. A* belhowse. >489 Cath. 
AngJ. 27/1 Belhouse, campanile. .. *88® Hakluyt Voy. I. 
196 A Church and a Kitchin, a Belhouse, and agate. 1766 
Kmtick London IV. 993 ITie bell-house stood on the said 
ground. 1835 Whitby Gloss., Belt-house , the tower of a 
church, the belfry. 

t Bellibono. Obs. rare. [? corruption of F. 
belle bonne or belle et bonne fair and good ; if not 
a humorous perversion of Bonnibel, q.v.] A fair 
maid, a bonny lass. 

157a Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 61 , 1 saw the bouncing 
BeTfibone. Ibid. Apr. ps Gloss., A hellibonc, or a Bonibell, 
homely spoken for a fair mayde, or Bonilasae. iriK WnnitK 
Eng. Poetrie 83 With a bellibone trym for to beloadeii. 
t Bo llio, a. Obs. [a. F. betlique , ad. L. beU 
lieus, i. helium war ] Of war ; warlike. 

>807 Frltiiam Resolves 11. Iii. (1677) 969 The bellic f other 
odd. bcllique] Cassar. 1680 Felling Good Old Way 198 X.) 
His machines and bellick instruments. 

t Bsllioal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al 1 .] Per- 
taining to war, warlike. 

* 8*3 Dowlas Atneis vii. xi. 54 I tala Now binds into 
Airy bellicale. >579 Bossewell Armorie 11. 07 Two maces 
bsllicsll. 180a Fulbecke 11/ Pt. Parall. 90 Some (tenures 
ore] both domesticaU & bellicall, as grand sergeancy. 
t Bo'llichOp adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bel a. + 
-licht « -i.y *.] Beautifully. 

1394 P. Pt. Crede 344 Wip arches on eneriche half and 
bellicne y-corven. 

BoUlOOOO (be*likda*s), a. [ad. L. belHebs-tts : 
see -obr.] Inclined to war or figkiting ; warlike. 

1439 30 tr. Higdtn 11865) I. mi Germany*, the peple of 
whom was . . bellicose. 133S Stuwabt Cron. Scot. 116581 1 . 
134 Our godis aboue. .In AlDione hes plantit . . The perflte 
pepill, bald and bellicois. >706 Mavlr Hist. Picto In Mite. 
Scot. 1 . 39 The bellicose Romans. 1880 KinolaKe Crimea 
VI. uL 13 Their bellicose names were deceptive. 
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XvlUooMfar, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] In a 
bellicose or warlike manner or direction. 
s88s O’Donovan Merp I. xxiv. 413 Bellicosely inclined. 

Bnllioosity (belikfrslti). Warlike inclination. 
*884 Mouth. Exam. 9 July 3/1 There is no suggestion of 
bellicosity In these utterances. 
tBt'UiOOlUU a. Obs. ; also 7- qaoue. [a. F. 
belliqmu x, ad. L kellicdsus.'] ■ Bellicose. 

l|gl Exhort, North* in Fumiv. Ballad* 1 . 304 CheUT be)- 
licous champions, a 1377 Sis T. Smith Commw. Ear. jo6 
Bellfcous nations. 1608 Digby Voy. Medit \ (18681 65 The 
Greeks* of the countrie. .would soone become a belliquous 
1 / riutfd belliguousl nation. 

Banded < be- lid), ///. a . Forms : 5 balyd, 6 
belied, 6-7 bellyed, 7 belly’d, belli'd, 6- bel- 
lied. [f. Belly v. or sb. + -ro.] 

1 . Having a belly. Often in comb., e. g. big- or 
great- bellied, having a big belly, corpulent ; hence, 
pregnant. See also Goh-, Pot-, Suadbellied. 

Yt'147^ Hunt. Hare* 187 Sym, that wasjbalyd lyke a cow. 


_ Anrurwr Noble Lyfe in Babers Bk. 11868) 937 Scilla 
.is belied like a bests, & tayled lyke a dolphin. 1567 
/'halt Treat, (1830) 14 The great bellied loule. 1630 J. 
Gregory Learned Traits when the great belli'd woman s 
time is com. 1697 Drydkn Virg, Georg. 111. is6 The Colt 
. . Sharp headed, Barrel bclly’d, broadly back'd. 1803 
Bristko Pedest. Tour 1 1 . 687 'The big-bellied hostess, 
b. Big-bellied, corpulent ; fig, inflated. 

133a Frith Mirror <1839) 1179 Bellied monks, canons, and 


owre the run. 

2 . transf. Made large and full, rounded ; bulging ; 
blown or puffed out 

at 393 H. Smith Strut. (162a) 307 It becomes them well. . 
to wear bellied doublets. 1649 Blithe Eng. Imprav. lmfr. 
(16531 70 The ncathcr part of the bit a little bellied or 
square. 1678 Land. Gas. No. 7313/4 A bellied porringer. 
1747 Frankmn Wks. (18401 102 A vinegar-cruet, or some 
such bellied bottle. 187B B. Taylor Deuknlion 111. vi. 130, 
1 see a glorious barque With bellied canvas*. 

Bellies, pi. of Belly ; also obs. f. Bellows. 
t Belli xerOOB, a. Obs. [f. L. bellifer , f. helium 
war + -fer, -bringing.] * That bringeth war.’ Bailey. 

+ Be-Uify, v. Obs. rare—*, [f. L. bell -us beauti- 
ful + -KY.J trans. To embellish, beautify, lienee 
Be llitying ppl. a. 

1340 Raynald Birth Man iv. vi. (1634) 197 Embellishing 
or belli lying Medicines, .to reinoue certuine blemishes. 

t Belll'ffar&te, v. Obs — [f. L. belligerat - ppl. 
stem of belligerdre to wage war, f. belliger : see 
Bklliorrouh.I 4 To make war.* Cockeram 1623 ; 
whence in Bailey, etc. 

t Belli-gera tion. Obs.— [formed as prec.] 
1 Waging, or making war.* Bullokar 1676. 

Bauigerenoe (beli d^erfns). [f. Bklliokr- 
ent a. : see -KNCE.J The carrying on of hostili- 
ties ; also * Belligerency. 

1814 W. Taylor in Robberds* Mem. II. 439 From your 
belligerence I seek refuge in his pacific philanthropy. 188a 
Punch 9 Sept. 10a The thought of belligerence made him 
feel faint. 

Belligerency. Also -anoy. [f. as prec. : 
see -knuy.J The position or status of a belligerent. 

1863 Boston Contntw. 11 Sept., The absurdity and wrong 
of conceding Ocean Belligerency 10 a pretended Power. 
««*4 Times as Dec., To concede to Russia the rights of 
naval belligerency. 1877 M or ley Grit. Misc. Scr. 11. 39a 
Macaulay . . steeps us in an atmosphere of belligerency. 

Belligerent (belrda&fdnt), a. and sb. Also 
6-8 -gerant. [The earlier belligerant (cf. F. belli- 
girant ) was ad. L. belligerant- etn , pr. pple. of 
belligerdre to wage war : see Bklligebate, -ouh. 
The current spelling, if due to imitation of L. ge- 
renietn , is etymologically erroneous, since the word 
is not derived from gerSre \ but cf. magnific-ent .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Waging or carrying on regular recognized war; 
actually engaged in hostilities ; formerly also said 
of warlike engines, and the like. 

1577 D 'tt Eetat. Shir. 1. (1659) 171 Four . . belligerent 
Castles, out of the which sounded Trumpets thrice. 1763 
Tucker Lt. Nat 11 . 408 Religion and reason are so far 
from being belligerent powers . . that they join in alliance. 
a *773 Chkstkhp. vT.) The belligerent and contracting 
parties. 1773 Johnson, Belligerant , waging war. Diet. [i.e. 
from some dictionary.) 1848 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. I. iv. 
913 A truce of six months between the belligerent parties. 

2 . fig. or transf. to other hostilities. 

1809 w. Irving Knickerb. (1861 1 117 He assumed a most 
belligerent look. 181s Examiner si May 390/2 The belli- 
gerent journalists, .are unanimously for the military. 1830 
Thackeray Pendenms xlvi (1884) 458 Costigan called for a 
* waither * with such a belligerent voice. 

3 . attrib. from the sb. : Of or pertaining to bel- 
ligerents. 

1863 (13 Mar.) Bright Canada, Sp . (1876)68 The acknow- 
ledgment of the belligerent rights of the South. x88x J. 
Westlake in Academy 13 Jan. 11/9 Controversies .. con- 
cerning the capture of private belligerent property at sea. 

B. sb. 1 . A nation, party, or person waging 
regnlar war (recognised by the law of nations). 

181s Hist. Enr. in Ann. Reg. 75/i The common rules be- 
tween civilised belligerents. lAap Hallam Hist. Lit. II. 
11. iv. 1 86 War itself., even for the advantage of the belli- 
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itUDtL had its rules, 1864 Times aa Dec., Deprived the 
blockaded Power of its rights as a maritime belligerent. 

2. fig. or transf. to other hostile agents. 

ti)9 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, A loud shout attracted the 
attention of even the belligerents [1. e. policemen). 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii, Out of Parliament . . the belli- 
gerents were by no means scrupulous about the means 
which they employed. 

B'Ui-prmtHy. adv. [f. prec. adj + -lt 2 .] 
In a belligerent manner or way ; in a warlike way. 

*8j7 New Month, Mag. L. sox They feel belligerently in- 
clined. 1881 Standard x8 Apr. 4/6 The whole Eastern 
Question. .actively and belligerently reopened. 

tBllli girOUl, a. Obs. rate. [ 1.1 ~ belliger 
war- waging, f. helium war + -ger, -carrying 011J 
Waging war ; belligerent. 

173s -Bailey, Belligerent, making or waging war. 1733 
in Johnson. 1784 J. Barry Lett. Art i. • 1848166 The pub- 
lic energies, seldom belligerous, were generally directed to 
oblects of public utility. 

Billing (be-liij), vbl. sbA [f. Bell v A + ino’.] 

1 1 . The roaring of animals ; bellowing. Obs. 

11440 Promt. Part*. 30 Bellynge, of I? orj rorynge of 

besty* (v. r. Jbellnge of nete', mugitus. 

2 . spec. The cry o! deer in the rutting season ; 
hence ell i pi. the season itself. Occns. allrib. 

IMJ Douglas ACneis iv. Prul. 68 'i'he nieik hariis in 
belling oft ar found Mok feirs hargaue. c 1360 A. Scott 
Adv. Wanton Wotuaris , As bukkis in belling tyme. 1838 
Lvtton What will he dot v. iv <D.) A melancholy belling 
note like the belling itselt of n melancholy hart. 

1 8. Crying, roaring of human beings. Obs. 

1383 Stanyiiurst Aineis 11. (Arb.) 68 With mournful 
belling 1 namde expreslye Creftsa. 

Belling. vbl. sb., in sen*c of Bell v.\ 2 , 3 , 3 : 
see these. 

Belling (be-lirj), ppl. a. [f. Bell v 4 4 -ino 2 .] 

t i. gen. Roaring, bellowing. Obs. 

1583 Stanyiiurst Asueis 111. iArb.) 93 Loud the lowbye 
brayed with belling monsteru* eccho. Ibid. iv. 130 With 
belling skrichcrye she roareih. 

2 . spec. Uttering the cry of deer in rutting time. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah 111. ix. 338 Here . . the belling Rocs 
[are said] to bed. 

BelUpotent (beli-pAtcnt), a. [ad. L. belli- 
potent -cm, f. be l l -urn war + potent -em powerful.] 
Mighty or powerful in war. {Obs. in serious use.) 

1633 Hkywooij Land. Sinus Saint. Wk*. IV. 304 Belli- 
potent Mars is from his sphearc come downe. 1696 Blount 
Glossogr., BelUpotent , mighty in wars, puissant at arms. 
xSas Blackw . Mag. XVII. 6a General W.- a ‘ bellijwlcni ' 
officer, who sent in a bill to Congress, for sugar plums. 

t Be-llish, v. Obs. Forms : 5 bels v o)h-yn, 
beloh-yn. [Either shortened from Emhellihh, or 
adopted from rare OF. belir, belli r , bellissant (used 
in same sense as embellir ), f. bel beantiiul.] - Em- 
bellish. Hence Be'lliahtng (in 15th c. belah- 
ynge) vbl. sb . ; cf. next. 

C XA40 Promp . Parv. 30 Belschyd, or made fayre (1499 
helcned], venus t us. Belcnyn or make fayre, dc.oro,venusto. 
Belshynge, wmustacio. 

t Billishnent. Obs. [prob. a. OF. be/isse - 
men/ : see prec.] 

1611 SruKD Hist. Gt. Brit v. vi. (163a) 4a Some other 
bellishments they had. 

t Be'llitnde. Obs.- [ad. I., bellitudo, i.bcll-us 
fine, pretty : see -tudk.] Beauty, fairness. 

26.3 ill COCKRKAM. 

Ball-kLta. Sc. and north, dial. In 5 beld 
qytt. [f. held, bell, northern forms of 1 ULD + 
evil, kite , here a corruption of Coot.] 'The northein 
form of Bald-coot. Also^. as term of contempt. 

c 1430 Hollano Houlate iii. r Busardis and Beld cyttes. 
1876 Mht-Yorksh. Gloss, s .v. Bellkite, 'i'lie usual applica- 
tion of this term is in the way of good-humoured reproach, 
‘Thou little bellkite, get out o' t' road.' 

Bellman (be lm&n). Also 4-7 belman. [f. 

Bell jA 1 + Man.] 

1 . A man who 1 ings a bell ; esp. a man employed 
to go round the streets of a town and make public 
announcements, to which he attracts attention by 
ringing a bell ; a town -crier. 

(Formerly a bellman announced deaths, and called on the 
faithful to pray for the souls of the departed ; a bellman 
also acted os night-watchman, and called the hours'. 

1391 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 163 Le belman portaud’ cam- 
panam per villam. . ij.rc. 1463 Bury Wills (1850' 17 Item I 
wele the U bellemcn haue u. gownys. 1377 Hoi.insiild 
Chron. 111 . xaop/i Certaine houses in Cornehill, being .. 
cried by a belman. Herrick Hesper. (i860) aax, I 

heore the cock, The bell-man of the night. 1639-60 Pepvh 
Diary 16 June, 1 staid up till the hell-man came by . . and 
cried, ‘Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy 
morning.' t^gS Dickens Lett. (1880) 11 . 80 There is a bell- 
man announcing something. 

1 2 . He who * bears the bell ’ ; the best or most 
excellent. Obs. rare. 

1617 Markham CavaL v. 55 Repatre to the Stable of 
great Princes, where commonly are the bell-men of this Art. 

Hence Be llmanahip, the office of bellman. 

ita Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 386 The election of John Tapps 
to the bellmanahip of Buxxleton. 

Brfi-awtaL 

The substance of which bells are made ; an alloy 
of copper and tin, the tin being in larger propor- 
tion than in ordinary bronze. 

Tha proportions of the constituents vary within the limits 
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of 38 and 4 of copper to 1 of tin : the former b suited for 
large bells, the latter for small house-bells. 

>341 Act 13 Hen. Fill, via. ( 1 No person, .should, .conuey 
ante bresse . . laten, bell metall, gun meiau - . into . . partes 
beyonde the sea. 1301 3 Inv. CM. Goods Staffs. 94 A uokeit 
of belmcttel. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law ti6to) ajs A licence 
to carrie Bell-mettall out of the Realme. tisn Sin H. Davy 
Ckem. Philos. 490 Copper alloyed with from to £ of tin 
forms the different species of bitmse and bell-metal. 

b. attrib. Made of or resembling this alloy. 
AUo fig. applied to a loud ringing \oice. 

1780 cAnw. in Ann. Reg. 993/9 By eating mushrooms 
stewed in a bell-metal saucepan. 1810 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XVI. 971 Any blockhead with a b rerun fan and a bell- 
met al voice. 1837 Dana Min, 11880) 68 fStannite] fre- 
quently has tha appearance of bronm or bell metal, and 
lienee the name beli-metai ore. 

Bellomanoy, obs. var. Bklomavot. 
t BeUomy. Sc. Obs. [Derivation uncertain.] 
A blusto ing or audacious man. 

1833 Sikwamt Cron. >cot. 11 . 666 Ane bellomy that bus- 
teous wes and bald. Ibid. 6a 1 Of thir tratouris . . Anc bd- 
lomye wes callit Makdouold. 

Ballon (befon). A terra for lead-colic. 

1794 E. Darwin Room, (ifioi) II. 1x4 In the bellon, or 
colics Saturnine, the patients are saia to bite their own 
flesh. 1819 Ri fs Encycl., Bellon or Belland, a disiem|>cr 
very common in Derbyshire, .where tliey smelt lead ore. 

Bellon* (bekfe nsk). [L. JiellSna , the godrless 
01 war, f. helium war.] Proper name of the Roman 
goddess of war ; transf. a spirited woman of 
commanding presence. Bello’xiiaii a., warlike. 

1605 Shakn. Afacb. t. il u Hcl I oiui'a Bridegroom, lapt in 
pruolu. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 099 Ballons storms. With all 
licr battering Engines. 17x1 K Ward Qmx. I. 64 His 
Steel Ik Ionian Blight -Cap. x8ao Sum Abbot xxxi, Her 
features, inflamed and resembling those of a Bellona. 1899 
G. Meredith A'. Feverei xxxvh. '1885- 346 He hod recog- 
nized his superb Bellona in the lady by the garden wimlovt. 
2 , Name ol one of the asteroids. 

Bellootf belot# (WI/ 7 -t, bel^-n. [ad. Sp. 
bet/of a acorn.] The edible acorn of a species of 
t ak ( Qucrcus Ballota ), in Barbary, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Bellot? Oak : the tree which bears it. 

1 866 Treat. Bot. 951/1 'I'he acorns of (). Ballota, and of 
its variety Q. Grtxntunlia , arc eaten . . under the name of 
llcloics. XB78 Hooker & Bali. Alarocto 368 I'he bel loot 
oak. .which u spread through North Africa and Spain. 

t BelicyrioUB, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [erroneously f. L. 
bellosus warlike.] Warlike. 

1386 Warner Alb. Eng. Ixxxvi fi6o6> 354 These two bd- 
losious people cleer'd no sooner forren swords. 

Beliougina : see Beldqa. 

Bellow (be-hm), v. Forms : 4 belwe, bellewe, 
4-5 below, 6 bellue, 6- bellow. [Of uncertain 
et>mology. The equation of ME. behten with 
the rare OE. bylgian suggests that the latter is 
late WSnx. for • bi^lgian , Anglian *b(tgian ; but 
the origin of this is not evident, unless it be a 

e irallel formation to the synonymous bel tan , 
ell v .*, say from OTent. *. ballig 6 jan\ cf. OK. 
a dlhian , OS. di light, OTcut. +dtlig 6 jan, parallel 
to ‘'diltyan, in OllG. ttligdn and ttldn to destroy.] 
1 . prop. To roar as a bull, or as a cow when 
excited. (Ordinarily, a cow lenvs ) 

MartyraL 17 Jan. (Cockayne Shrine gal Hwilum 
hi hinebylxvdon on sun 


ha drofol bine swungon . . hwilum .. 
fcarras and ftuton call swa wulfas. rim 
Beetles gan belwe in eueri binne. 1377 

' * telwe :d 
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xi. 333 pc re ne was cow. pat woldc belwe after boles. 1388 
Wvci.ii- Jer. 1 . 11 Ami lowiden ether bel/rtviden. as Ixili*. 
1380 North Plutarch 358 iR.) Like wild beasU bellowing 
und roaring. i6ix Shakm. ll'iut. T. iv. iv. 98 lupiter Be- 
came a Bull, and bellow'd. 1784 Burns Lett. x. Wks. 
(Globe) 30a A cow bellowing at the crib without foud. 
x86S Once a Week No. 3. 99 Tne first bull advances bellow- 
ing fiercely. 

b. trans. 

1868 Once a Week No. 3. 99 A young bull bellows a chal- 
lenge. 

2 . Applied to the roaring of other animals ; used 
formerly in sense of Bell vA a. 

1486 Bk. St. A than* E v. An hert belowys. 13 re Turberv. 
Veneris 938 An harte belloweth. 1396 Siiaks. Merck. V. v. 
i. 73 Youthful and vnhandled Colts . . liellowing and neigh- 
ing loud. x6oa — Ham. 111. ii. 964 The croaking Rauen 
doth bellow for Reuenge. 1738 31 Chambers Lycl. k v. 
Hunting . The terms Kir their noise at rutting time . A 
hart btUetk ; a buck gnmrns or treats ; a roe bellows. 1766 
Vacation in Dodsley Call. Poems HI. 151 The master 
stag . . Bellows loud with savage roar. 1873 B. I avlor l oust 
iii. I. 51 Poodle. .Cease to berk and bellow. 

3 . Of human beings : To cry in a loud and diep 
voice ; to shout, vociferate, roar {depreeiativ e or 
humorous) ; also (set iously) to roar from pain. 

idea Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 36 There bee Players . . that . . 
haue so strutted and bellowed. 1649 Milton Kikon. Wks. 
1x738)1. 43 Not fit for that liberty which they cried out and 
bellowed for. >709 Stkrlr Toiler No. 54 P 3 He is ac- 
custom'd to roar and bellow so temoly loud in the Re- 
sponse*. 1718 Popr Iliad v. 1033 Mare bellows with the 
pain. 1804 W. Irving T. 7 ’rav. If. 934 Likes bully bellow, 
ing for more drink. 

D. Irons. To utter (words or cries) in a loud and 
deep voice ; frequently with out, forth. 

tmx Nowrll & Day in Confer. 1. (1384) D iiij b, Beelseliub 
bellowed out roost horrible blasphemies. 1603 Xnoli.es 
Hist. Tnrkes (i6si) 663 Bellowing out certaine supersti- 
tious charms. 177s Smollett Humph. CL 11815) 143 Noisy 


BELLOW. 


■ sxLLunn. i 


ruitb bellowing 'Gnen prate* under my window, s88e 
Mim Yomok Lads f L. Langley I. 41 Some need to bellow 
or screech out any familiar hymn in an irreverent way. 

o. To bellow off\ to drive off by shouting, to 
shout down. 

1837 Carlyle Ft. Rep. II. 111. m. is. 949 Fain would Re* 
porter Rabaut speak his. .last-words; but he is bellowed oft 

4 . Of thunder, cannon, wind, the sea, and other 
inanimate agents: To make a loud hollow noise ; 
to roar. 

1384 Chaucer House F. fFairf.) 1803 A aoun* As lowde as 
taloweth tv. r. belwith, bellyth, faelfath) wynde in Halle. 
1996 SriMtaa F. Q. 1. vu. 7 A dreadfull eownd. Which 
through the wood loud bellowing did rcbownd. *891 Hol- 
cmokt Procopius 36 Mount Vesuvius bellowed. 1797 1 ‘uou- 
son Summer 1168 Thule bellows through her utmost Isles. 
< 1800 Wordsw. Stmt % Liberty xii. And Ocean Uhoukl) 
bellow from his rocky , shore, i860 B. Taylor Soldier 4 
Ford 97 Our cannon bellowed round. 

b. With obj . : To give iorth, emit, utter, or 
proclaim with loud noise. 

1706 Watts Norm Lyr. 11. I. 93d TUI the hollow brazen 
clouds Had bellow'd . . Loud thunder, iflga Tennyson 
Wellington 66 His captain's -ear has heard them boom, 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom. 18*6 Hawthorne Fr. 
it it. yrnU. I. 141 A large cannon-ball . . rolling down., 
bellowing forth long thunderous echoes. 

BallOW, sb. [f. prec. vh.] 

1 . The roar of a bull, or similar cry of other 
animals. 

*779 Huhtks in Phil. Trans. I.X 1 X. 986 The bellow of 
the free martin Is similar to that of an ox. s8ro Lubbock 
Orig. Civitis. ix (18731 4°8. 

2 . transf. of human beings: A loud deep cry 
or roar. 

a 1835 Hogg Talcs ( 1837) III. 37 As loud as he could roar 
. . never letting one tallow abide another. i8fl0 G. Mbhkditii 
R.Feverol xxi (1883* 151 He heurd a tallow for help. 

9 . The loud deep roar of canoou, thunder, a 
storm, and other inanimate agents. 

i8a6 Disraeli / Vo. Grey vu. viii. 430 The tallow of the 
martial drum. 1856 Froudk Hist. ling. 11858' II. vu. 939 
Mere idle sounds, like the tallow of unshoUed cannon. 

Bellow(e, obs. form of Billow. 

Bellowed (bc'foecl), ///. a. [f. prcc. + -ED.] 
Uttered with a loud roar. 

*890 R. Burton Cemtr. Afr. in Jrnl. R. G. S. XXIX. 393 
The frequent recurrence of tallowed exclamations. 
Bellower (beUwu). [f. OS prec. + -kb 1 .] He 
who or that which bellows. 

a 1634 Chamsam Hymn Hermes fi8<8) 56 Full fifty of the 
violent tallowers. 1706 Gaasx Diet. Vulgar T. , Bellower. 
the town crier. 01848 Mamkyat R. Reefer xli, We had 
the report from the said brass tallowers. 1840 Macaulay 
in Lots. Ho. (iB8i> 477/1 The steady tallowers of the Op- 
position had been bowling from six o'clock. 


Bellowing (be'louisj), vbl. sb . ; also 4 bellew- 
ng, fi belewyng. [f. as prec. + -two 1 .] 
a. The roaring of a bull, or similar noise of other 


In Wyclif we find another form, be/m, behv , in r$th e. 
bell&we (apparently of horthem or north, midi, 
origin), oi which the plur. belwes , belowes , bellows 
became established in 16th c. as the literary form, 
bellies being theneeforth used only as the plur. of 
4 belly * in the modern sense. In later timet bellows 
bat often been construed as a sing., 4 a bellows/ 
and occasionally has even received a second plural 
inflexion, bellowses , which is common in the dialects ; 
cf. 4 a gallows,* and obs. or dial. pi. gallowses . 
Hence also the pronunciation (brlss), the only one 
known to orthoepists early in the present century, 
which has however of late largely given place to 
(be kmz). 

The evidence at present available does not settle whether 
Mm, Mut, came down from a noo-palatallzed form of OK. 


was a northern Eng. adoption of ON. bolgri for each of 
these hypotheses something may be said. Sellouts is app. 
not cognate with L ,/ollis : see Ball sb. 1 and Belly.] 

1 . An instrument or machine constructed to fur- 
nish a strong blast of air. In its simplest form, it 
consi-ts essentially of a combination of bog and 
box, formed of an upper and lower board joined 
by flexible leather sides, enclosing a cavity cap- 
able of expansion and contraction, and furnished 
with a valve opening inwards, through which air 
enters and fills the expanded cavity, and with a 
tube or nozzle, through which the air is forced out 
in a stream when the machine is compressed. It 
has many modifications of form and structure ac- 
cording to its purpose ; and the name is some- 
times applied to the * blower * of a blast-furnace. 

a. An instrument or machine of this kind used 
to blow a fire ; it may be portable, as the com- 
mon hand-bellows, or fixed, as a smith's bellows. 
Often, with reference to the two halves or handles, 
called a pair of bellows, rarely, as sing., a bellows. 

a. a Boo Epmal 4 Erf. Gi. (Sweet O. E. T. 64) Eollis, blest- 
burls, Corpus Gl. blanbmlx. a 1000 in Wulcker Voc. 941 Foi- 


animals. . b. Loud and continued vociferation of 
human beings, especially when inarticulate ; noisy 
outcry, o. Roaring of cannon, thunder, the sea, etc. 

1393 Gowxa Conf. III. 303 It shulde seme . . A tallewing 
in a mannes ere. c 14*0 Lonrlich Grail xliii. T73 As 
thowh it hadda ben a develcs belewyng. 153a Hulort, 
Hcllowyng or rorynge of neate, mugitus. 1580 North 
Plutarch 358 (R.) The bellowing of such a multitude of 
beastly people. 1S10 Shake. Temp. 11. i. 311 We heard a 
hollow hurst of tallowing Like Buis, or rather Lyons. 
c *6ao Z. Boyd Rum's Flowers 11855) 11 Wee he are no thing 
but belloweing of the wind. 1774 Gulpsm. A at. Hist. (1894) 
I.-56 [They] believe the bellowing* of Hecla are nothing 
else but the cries of the damned. 185a Hawthorns Grand/. 
Chair 11. iiL (1879) 86 What a bellowing the urchins make! 

Bellowing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -inq 2.] That 
bellows or roars : see the vh. 

1618 Bolton Floras 111. viiL 193 They rafced a bellowing 
cry, like so many beasts, and fled to shore. 163s Swan 
Spec* Af. v. f 9 1 16431 <73 Blustering Boreas, .is a tallowing 
wind, e 1748 H rrvry Medit. 4 Contempt. (1818) 165 Signals 
of distress are heard from the tallowing deep. 1847 Longk. 
Ev. l v, Bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the nver. 

BtllOWS (bc ltfuz, be* las), sb. Forms : a. ting. 
1 -Ms, bsl 5 » balls, by lx, bylis, 3 bell, 3-4 
bsly, ? billy ; pi. 3 -4 belles, bulies, 5 belyes, 
beUse, belioe, 6 bales, belllea, bellyis. 0 . sing. 
4 belw, belli, below, 5-6 bel(l)owe ; pi. 4 belwee, 
b allows, 5 belwis, -wys, -owys, 6 bellowse, 5-7 
bellowes, 7- bellows, ( double pi. 7 bellowses, 
still dial.). [Now used only in plural : the sing, 
was still in use in r<tth c., and still later in com- 
pounds. The OE. name for * bellows 1 was blmst- 
ofl\t)r, bMsf-b(l{i)r 4 blast-bag, blowing-bag* (= 
ON. bldstr-belgr, Sw. blbsbdlg, Da. blmsebmlg, mod. 


b.cls, Corpus Gt. bliesbalx. a xeoo in Wulcker Voc. 941 Fob 
liginis , belgum ; follis , blcedbylgum. — 979 Foil is. blast- 
talg. a ssoo — 336 Follis, bylig. — 317 Pollibus. bylxum. 
a issr Ancr. R. 996 be deouef. . muuheleft his tali bles. ibid, 
984 No fur in bis smibde — nc belies. a 1390 W. de Biblow. 
in Wright Voc. iti L* foufou, the bely. ctjuo St. Hrandan 
467 Tho burden hi of bulies gret blowings there, c 1400 Leg. 
Aootli 1871)85 Scho blew he talixe ferly fast, a 1440 Isumbras 
4x0 A smethymane . . biewe thaire belyes bloo. 1993 Fits* 
hern. Sttrv. 9 b. The whole gothe by drifte of water to blowe 
the bales, a 1600 Purgatory in Rx*er-Grten (1761) 11 . 946 
Thocht thay . . blaw Ay quhill thair Bellyis ryve. 

0. xj88 Wyclif j for. vL eg The belu jv.r. talw, taly] 
failide, leed is WAnsrid in the fier. 1398 Test. EborA 1836) 
I. 950 Unum par de melioribus bellows. *1440 Promp. 
Para, so Belowe [ed. Pynaon *499» belowsj, follis. 9463 
Bury Wills (1850) 93 A peyre toncys, and a pe y re talwys. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 37 A Bcllowe [v. r. talowys or balice], 
fetus, a 1968 Covrrdals Hope Fatthf. xxvil. x8o The 
Lords breath, which is . .as a belowes. 1570 Lev ins Mauip. 
xBo A Belowe, follis. 1611 Biblb Jsr. vi. 99 The bellowes 
are burnt, the lead is consumed of the fire. s66o Boylr 
New Exp. Fhys.-Mech. x. 74 The blasts of a pair of Bel- 
lows. 1676 Hobbes Hiatt xviil 437 Twenty Bellowses in 
all he had. a 1700 Drydkn (J.) *J*hoti .. like a bellows, 


r (1850) 93 A peyre todays, and a pe y re talwys. 

Augl. 97 A Bcllowe Iv. r. talowys or belice], 
1968 Covrrdalr HoPe Fatthf. xxvil. x8o The 
th, which is . .as a belowes. 1570 Levins Mauip. 


glossaries, (bo also mod bw. Pair, and Da. bmlger 
pi. — * bellows.*) Thence the ME. belt, help, buly 
{*), really the aame word as Bully, under which 
see the remoter etymology. In the sense * bellows,* 
bely was still used in the sing, by Chaucer, but 
after 1400 we find this only with the sense 4 belly,' 
though the pi. belies, bellies retained the sense 
'bellows* late in the 16th c. in literature, and 
bellis, bellies, is still common in the dialects. But 


all he had. a 9700 Dsyiwn (J.) Thou .. like a bellows, 
swell's: thy face. 1713 DRSAr.ui.iKRR Fires Impr. 137 The 
Bellows, .blows so much the stronger. Ibid, 139 A pair of 
Bellows that blow constantly. 9791 Cowna Iliad xviil 
58$ Full twenty tallows workingall at once. 1796 South ky 
Lett. Spain 4 Port. (1790) 199 The people make use of a 
hollow cane instead of a bellows. s8a9 Clark Vill. Minstr. 
II. b 6 Taking the bellows up the fire to blow. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad II. xviil 900 From twenty tallows came Their breath 
into the furnaces. 

b. A similar contrivance for supplying air to a 
wind-instrument, as an organ, harmonium, or con- 
certina. (In large organs the bellows are usually 
blown by hydraulfc power.) 

194a Fee. St. Michaels, Stortf. (1889] 43 For ij tchcpe- 
kynnes to amend w l all the tallis for the oigons, vijrf, 
9966 Church -w. Acc. St. Dunstan's , Canterb., One payer 
of orgens lackeng iij pypes, also thear lacketh the pesyt of 
led nelongen to the belowes. 9697 Dbyorm Alexanders F. 
156 Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, While organs yet 
were mute. 1733 Mason Ch. Musk 1. 37 Twelve pair of 
Bellows, rang'd m stated row, Are joined above, and four- 
teen more below. 989a Hopkins A Kimbault Organ 11. 
(1877) 9 There are two Kinds of bellows to be met with in 
church organa . . diagonal and horizontal bellows. 

2 . fig. Applied to that which blows up or fans 
the fire of passion, discord, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pert. T, P 977 Ths deueles bely. . bloweth 
in man be fire of flees My concupiscence. s|j 4 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1896) 497 By mediation at the Frenche 
King, a very Bellowse of this Are. iAod Cherrte 4 Sloe in 
Evergreen (17611 II. 1 10 By Luve his Bellies blawin. t6o8 
Sit a kb. Per. 1. ii. 30 (18781, Flattery is the tallows blows up 
sin. 1869 Boylb (teens. Reft. i. iv. (1675) 94 As Bellows to 
blow or rekindle Devotion, ftae Kxats Hyperion 11. 178 
My voice la not a bellows unto in. ' 

8. fig. Apidied to the ludgt, 

*6*9 Latham Falconty { 1633/1x5 The lungs doe draw a 
breath. .When these bellowes doe decay, then health from 
both doth fade away, sfai Donnes Elegy in Farr's S. V. 
(1848) 91 We, to live, our bellows wear, and breath. 97x1 
Vind. Snchererrll 91 He . . would be insufferably nqisy in 
Company, if his Bellows would hold. 9879 Whitney Lips 
Lang. iv. 99 The lungs are, as it were, the bellows of the 


aigRb. [Of a broken-windet horee, stotywne* ■ say, ‘Ha 
has bellows to mend.'J 

4 . The expansible portion of a photographer*# 
camera* 

1884 JmL Phot. Altman. n£ Attached to BB {the wooden 
frame of the camera] is a bellows stretching back some six 
inches when open. Ibid. x*6 The bock bellows acts ae a 
focussbig-cloth. 

6. Hydrostatic Bellows 9 , tec HvDROOTATia 
0 . Comb . chiefly attrib., at bellows action, •blast, 
•board, 'pedal, -sound, -spring; ftloo bollowo- 
blower, the peimon who works or blows the bel- 
lowt ; hence, fig. a fanner, inciter of strife, etc. ; 
alio, an unskilled assistant whose part is merely 
mechanical like that of the blower of an organ ; 
bellowa-engine, an engine that works bellows ; 
btllows-ferer (see quot.) ; bellows Hall (so 
called from its general shape: see ouot.); bel- 
lowa-like a., resembling or acting like bellows ; 
bellows -maker ; bellows - mender ; bellows- 
nail, a very small nail used in the construction of 
bellows ; bellows press, a small hand printing- 
press formerly used ; bellows tall (see quot.) ; 
beUows-treader, one who works bellows with his 
feet by treadles. 

sSSi C. Edwards Organs 44 The "bellow* action, .resem- 
bles an ordinary pump action. 9874 Petty Disc. bef. R. 
See. 104 The Strength of such "Bel lows- blast 1898 Len- 
maid tr. C h amm 's Wisd. il iiL | *5 (1670) 950 The Player 
or Organist may in every point exercise his Art, without 
the "beilows-blower. Tsiig Soutiiky CommfL Bk. n. *99 
The irumpeten and drummers and "tallows-blowers of re- 
bellion were conformable Episcopalians. 1869 Times 3 Feb., 
The prelates play the new organ ; the lay members are the 
mere "bellows-blowers. 1831 J. Holland Mautf. Metal I. 
169 The length and leverage, - of the "bellows boards. 1831 
Carlyle Sort, Res. 11. vill. Its "bellows-engines iin these 
Churches), thou still seest. 165a Seidel Organ 133 "Bellows 
fever, that is, the trembling or faultering of the wards, is a 
great defect. i68a Phil. Trans. XXIXT 479 The Scolopax 
or Trombetta, call'd by our Seamen the "Bellows nr Trum- 
pet-Fish. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 493/1 Cent ri scms Scolopax 
. . known in Cornwall by the name of the "tallows-nsh. 
17x5 DRaAGULiERB Fires Impr. 140 They . . may be had at 
several "Bellows-makers. 9990 Shaks. Midi. N. iv. L 910 
Flute the "tallowes-mender. 9769 Goi.nsM. Ess. i, Mr. 
"Bel lows -mender hoped Mr. Curry-comh-makcr had not 
caught cold. 1730 Savkky in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 996 
Nails of several Sues, from the smallest Sort of "Bellows* 
Nails to the largest Sort of Rafter Nails. 1846 Print. Ap- 
par. Amateurs 5 A small and old instrument known amongst 
printers os the "Bellows Press. 9834 Forbes Dis. Chest 517 
Most commonly the "bellows soundts. .confined within the 
limits of the artery or ventricle, tip Seidel Organ 39 
This ledge is called the "bel lows -spring. Ibid. 38 The upper- 
board has on its end. .a prolongation . . called the "tallows 
!•«. . *M Hii.es Catech. Organ viii. (1878) 53 In many 
Continental Organs the inflation of the bellows is by treadles 
instead of handles, and hence the name ' "beUows-treader.* 

+ Bb IIowB, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] To blow 
(with bellow s). To bellows up : to gather up (wind). 

1609 Timmk Quersit. 11. viL 137 The fire . . which he had 
spread abroad, and winded or tallowsed, in vaine. 9848 
Persecutio Undecim 9 The kindle-coale that the Faction 
bellowflcd to that flame that must consume, etc. zm8 
Richardson Clarissa (181 1 >V. 318 She pouted out her blub- 
ber-lips, as if to tallows up wind, 
t Bellragl. Herb. Obs. A water plant, identi- 
fied by Britten with Nasturtium amphibium. 

9048 Turner Homes of Herbos D viij b, Lauer or Sion, fa 
called of some Bellraggen, of other some yealowe water- 
cresses. iMt Lvts Doaoens 611 Turner and Cooper do call 
it [Water rarsely]. .Yellow water cresses, and Bell ragges. 
xflss Corox.,Psrsil atgruu. Wild Parseley. .Bellrags. 

Boll-ringer (be lri:qw). [f. Bkll/A 1 ] One 
whose business it is to ring a church or town bell 
at stated times or on stated occasions. 

1943 Bale Yet a Course 94 Parysh clarkes and beUryngers. 
96 m rf. O. tr. Boiteau's Lutrin iv. 133 Who should coma 
in, but Girard the Bell-ringer t 1841 Dickens Ban. Fudge 
3/9 The parish clerk and bellringer of ChigwelL 

So Bell-ringing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
c sxxg Shoreman 8 Holi thvnges, As hali water. . Lilt, and 
tal-ryngyngcs. 9408 E. E. Wills (i8Ba) 15 Wyth Bella 
Ryngyng. . und M mum of requiem. *883 Daily Hews 30 J uly 
5^ Bellnnging showy equipages conducted by poatiluoos 
and drawn hy Tour strong hor.tes. 

Bellrcopa (be lr^ip). [f. os prec.] 

The rope by which a bell » rang, i.e. either 
those in a belfry, or those which hang from the 
bell-levers in a room or chamber. 

1898 Ford Fancies ml il *63 Why hang thy looks like 
tall ropes? 1781 Cower Truth fia Girt with a bell-rope 
that the pope has blessed. 9871 Maid. Simple's invest. 
iiL in Casquet Lit. (1877) 1 . 31 </< He pulled a tail-rope which 
hung at his bed’s head. 9883 St. James' Gao. 30 Nov. 5/1 
It hoi been decided that the tail-ropes ore the legal property 
of the churchwardens. 

Bellswagger, ■ ayre, vnr. Bblbwaqgir, -sire. 
Bell-toiigue : see Biltono. 

Bellue* obs. form of Bkllow. 
t Be'lluine, a. Obs . ; also 7 beluln. [ad. L* 
belluin-us, f. belltta beast : see -Hfl.1 Pertaining 
to or characteristic of beasts ; brutal. 

s6fS Mvnsiiul Ess. Prison 35 Barbarous cruelty fa a Bel* 
luine quality. xf«a C Matmeb Magu. Chr. via vL (tlsd 
575 The dying beast, with belluioe raga. got such hold on 
hts head, a 9731 ATTBaauav (J .) At this rate the animal aa 4 
beltuiue life would be the best. 



(brlweifet), Fovmss g b*Ua- 

bolwodyr, 5-7 -woather, 6- wodfir, 
-wwdder, -weaddor, 6*8 ballwaothor, 5- M- 
waflhftr, 6 -btUwithw. [f. Bill sbA 4 wbtbkb.] 

1 . The tending sheep of a flock, on whose neck a 
hell Is hong. 

c sms Promf. Parv. 30/1 Belwedyr, shape, titurus. 1549 
Comft. Scot. vi. 66 The bet veddv for blythtnes bieytut 
rycht fam igi Spenser AT. Hubbard* 96 To follow after 
their Belwether. >718 Mottkux Om/jt. (1733) 1. 037 He that 
•teals a Bell-weather, shall be discover’d by the Bell 1847 
Lawn Hut. Philos. 11867* 11 0*4 Men are for the moat part 
like sheep, who always follow the bell-wether. 

2 . fig A chief or leader. (Mostly contemptuous.) 

Lvno. Bochas (1554) aai a, 1 was doped in my 
"** “ * 1577 Holi 


countrey The belweather. 
Thomas being t' 
the bclwcadder 


rloLiMSHao Chnm. 11. 40/3 


Thomas being the ring-leader of the one sect, and Scotus 
1 of the oilier. 1687 T.Bsown Saints in 
icipal 


Vpr. Wks. 1730 I. 73 The principal bed-weathers of this 
mutiny. 1794 South vv Wat Tyler tit. ». Wks. 11. 50 You 
bell* wether of the moh 1848 Lowell Biglow P. 1, 'Taint 
afollerin* your bell-wethers Will excuse ye in His sight. 

3 . fig- a. A clamorous person, one ready to give 
month, b. (Used opprobrious ly.) 

ct+o Townelsy My st, 86 Go now, bcllcwedcr. tjfl 
Smaks. Merry W. iiu v. in To be detected with a iealious 
rotten Bell-weather. x6eo Shrlton Quix . IV. xiiL 109 She 
made me weep, that am no Bell- weather. 1840 Halliwell, 
BeU-uxdUtr^ a fretful child. North. 

Hence BeU-wethnrlng, the fact of leading and 
being led Mike sheep. 1 BeU-wothorishnosc, 
tendency to follow one who takes the lead. 

“ 1 Spectator at Mar. 388 But for the belLwethering, 
been no crinoline at alL Ibid. ^7 The 


nglUh 


there could have ______ 

gregariousness, and bell - wetherishness of the 
people, who must all do the same thing at once. 

Bellwort (belwwt). [f. Bell sb. 1 + Wort.] 
A general name in English botany for the plants 
of the N.O. Campanulacest, of which the type is the 
Campanula or Bellflower. Also, in U. S., a name 
for tne genus Uvularia. 

1884 Garden. Illustr. 8 Nov. 436/9 A garden of Bed Worts 
..only would be very Interesting. 

Belly vbe-li), sb. Forms : 3-4 ball, 4 baly(e, 
4*5 bale, 4-6 bely, (5 bylly), 6 bally, bealy(e, 
bellye, 6-7 bailie, g- belly. [ME. bali, My 
OK. bstlig, b^lig, earlier bstlg, bglg 4 bag, skin, en- 
velope, hull (of beans and peas),' identical with 
ON. Mgr * skin, bag,' OHO. ba/g, MDu. batch , 
Goth, balgs 4 bog, sack * :-OTeut. *balgi-z 4 bag,' 
lit. 4 inflated or swollen thing, 1 f. belgan, pa. t. ba/g, 
•to be inflated, swell up.' The same word of 
which the plural appears as Bbllowr. The sense 

• belly * did not exist in OE., and has not bccu 
developed in the cognate langs. Evidence is want- 
ing to show whether it came directly from the 
sense of a material 4 bag,’ or whether the meaning 

• body * (as the shell or husk of the soul) inter- 
vened: cf. senses a and 3. The history of the 
differentiation of belly and bellows is complicated. 
The various dialectal forms of the OE. word were 

ylig. Kentish and ESax. 

•Mg ; these gave the early 

x ..„ r respectively. Of these 

Mi. My occurs in sense both of * bellows' and 

• belly '; bait only as *= * belly ' ; buli{es) only as ~ 

4 bellows.' Hence it may be inferred that the sense 
4 body, belly ' arose first in a dialect where the form 
was halt, baly, and that this form passed with this 
sense into other dialects, which could thus dis- 
criminate bait 4 belly,' from Mi, buli , 4 bellows.' 
Meanwhile the north, dial, obtained the distinction 
in another way, viz. by the establishment of bdw 
m sense of 4 bellows *: thus the Promp. Parv. has 
Bely venter, Below follis. Finally the pi bclwcs', 
belowes was generally adopted in that sense, and 
belt. My became the literary form for the part of 
the body. Bally still occurs dialectally, e. g. in 
Lancashire and Shropshire.] 

I. Original sense, in OE. 

+ 1 . A bag, skin-bag, purse, pod, husk. Freq. 
in comb, as bdan bmlg 4 bean-pod,’ bldstbnlz Bel- 
lows q. v., met-bstlfg 4 meat-bag, scrip/ udn- 
belling 4 wine-skin, leather bottle.' Only in OE. 

c 90» Lindisf. Goop. IuIm xv. >6 And witoade ucfylle womb 
his of boau-bmlxum. — ibid. xxii. 33 Ic sonde iuih huts 
seeroe end met-uelix. cp 75 Pushtu. G. ibid., Butu seome 
and met hedge. Matt. ix. 17 Ne menn geotak win niowe 
in win belra aide, eiles to beretek k» beiges, .and h* beiges 
to lore weorosk- 97s Blickl. Horn. 31 pa nam he fif Manas 
on his herdebelig. riogo Gloss, in Wr.-WOlcker Poe. 360 
Bulge, bmlge owe byige. 

XL Of the bedy of man and animals. 

+ 2 . The body (? at the shell or integument of 
the soul. CL Ger. madtmaek 4 worm-tack,' the 
body). Ohs. 

c M79 Sinners Beware xu In 0 . E.Misc. 78 Hwenne ball 
me faynduk And bryngek Kina on eorka. «wfoDeeUh%%\m 
O.E. MUe. 17a panne sai 3 ps sawle ..A wax ku weeocbefole 
haU (£ 8| balyk Nubti list on bare. Ibid. 137 Li awaiisda 
ball [later vers, bodi], that ncaucr tliu nc ansa. 


8 . That part of the human body which lies be- 
tween the breast and the thighs, and contains the 
bowels i the abdomen. (The ordinary mod. sense.) 

1340 Ham rout Pr. Conte. 679 pe bran with k* bely. rijt» 
WvcLir P t ttsdo Froris Wks. (1880) 315 To breeds hem grata 
balyea. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Bely, r senior, atom, uterus. 
1 c >478 Hunt. Haro 187 Won hit hym on tne bale with a 
■tall. s6oo Shako. A. V. L. u. vii. 154 The lusttos in faire 
round belly, with good Capon lin'd. 1803 Bbistko Podest. 
Tour 1 1. 643. A secret retained four and twenty hours would 
have buret his belly. 1834 Masryat P. Simple xxi, We 
roust creep to the ramparts on our bellies. x8M Watson's 
A* met. Physic II. 34a Organs, .in the cavity of tne belly. 
fig. 1677 Gilpin DamonoL (1867) 834 (To) go ovar the 
belly of tneir scruple to the performance of their action, 
b. The pArt of a garment covering the belly. 
igp9 B. Jon sox Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. in. 1, Such a sleeve, 
such a shirt, belly and all. i8ot Cornwallyes Ess. 11. 
xxviii. Our 'i avion gava us a Uule belly to our doublets. 

4 . The under part of the body of animals. 

c 1440 Ane. Cookery in Ilousth. Ord. (1790) 451 Take pykes, 
and undo Horn on the bale, end wash bom dene, 133a 
Covbrdalk Gen. iil. 14 Vpon thy bely [Wyci if, breest J shadt 
thou go & earth shut thou cate. Milton P. L. i. 

514 A monstrous Serpent on his Belly prone. 1711 Load. 
Gas. No. 4793/4 Two Geldings, the one black . . carrying a 
small Belly. s86i Johns Brit. Birds (1879) 419 The Com- 
mon Curlew . . belly white, with longitudinal dusky spots, 
b. As a joint of meat. 

x88j Rupture Within ted. 67) • 1044 A belly of pork is 
excellent in this way. 

5 . That part of the body which receives food ; 
the stomach with its adjuncts. 

1360 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 41 Hcor Bagges and heore 
Belies weren [brstfulj I-crommet. e 1375 Wi 


Belies weren [brattul] I-crommet. e 137a Wyclxf apt si. 
Bom. xii. Sel. Wks. II. 957 per owene bely kei leden 
as her God 1394 P. Pl. Credo 15m With the bandcs of 
beknn His balyfor to fillen. c 24% Dighy Myst. (i88al 
ill. 1x56 Ye have so fellyd yower bylly with growcll. Ija6 
Tindalb Luke xv. 16 lie wold fayne have Ailed his bely 
[Wvclif, worn be J with the coddes that the swyne ate. 
>884 *9 Sengs a Ball. Q. Mary v. (i860) 13 Glade when the 
may tyll up thear beilyn with benuys 1560 J. Hkvwood 
Prov 4 Epigr* U867) 45 Whan the bealy is full, tlte Ixincs 
wold be at rest. s6a» Ford Lever’s Melanch. 11. ii, Get 
some warm porridge in your belly. 171a Arbutiinot/^h 
Bulli 1755) 16 He that sown, .upon marble, will have many 
a hungry belly before harvest. 1887 Hohn « tlandbk. Prov. 
70 The belly is not filled with fair words. 

b. Hence, Put for the body in its capacity for 
food : opposed to hack, as the recipient of clothing. 
Also, the appetite for food. 


fr 


1188 Bardie Baden* 1. vi. 10a They nitte them downe to- 
ether, , 


. and eatc by the bealy. 1633 Walton Angler 144 
is a hard thing to perswade the belly, because it hath no 
ears. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade jis The labourers or 
Manufacturers that, wrought for the Backs And Bellies of 
other People. 1786 Amhlrst Term BiL 6a The best way 
.. in to pinch their bellies. 1783 Johnson in Boswell (1831) I. 
479 He who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind any 
tning else. 184a Ford Handbk. Spain i. 30 '1 he way to 
many an honest heart lies through tne belly. 

O. The body in its capacity for indulgence of 
appetite ; gluttony. 

igsfi Tindalb Phil. xii. 19 Whose God is their be1y[WvcLiP, 
the wombeL c 1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 171 Drunkcrys, 
gyuen to the bely and plcsura therof. sa6x Dads tr. BuL 
linger on Apoe. (1573) 37 b, Beastly bondslaues of the bealy. 
1837 A. Combe Prtnc. Physiol, tv. (ed. 61 too Let it not 
be supposed that 1 wish to make a god of the belly. 

+ d. A glutton. Obs. 

igsfi Tindai.e Tit. i 12 Evyll besstes, and slowe belies 
[Wyclif, of hlowe womlxe]. 1377 tr. Bullingtv’s Decades 
(139a) XX 14 Tributes., by wicked Princes bestowed vpon 
flattererK and bellies. .*888 Mouffkt Health's Impr. (1746) 
X33 They called the Eaters of it Savages and Bellies. 

6. The bowel*. 

c 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Kut. xiso pen brek key be bale, ke Imki 
out token. «SS3 Brendk (f. Curtins Ffij He felt a pnyne 
in his bealy*. 1807 Tofski.l Pour./ Beasts (1673) 93 Good 
against ali pains in the small guts, for it dryeth and stayeth 
the belly. 1671 J. Wf.mtek Metallogr. xii. 1B6 It doth not 
loose the belly, or purge. 

7 . The womb, the nteru*. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. Wt Bely, uterus. M49-S0 Ptnmptan 
Corr. ass As yet my wife hath not laid her belly. 1396 
Shaks. Alerck . l\ in. v. 41, 1 shall answer that better than 
you can the getting vp of the Negroes belly; the Moore is 
with childe by you. x8oa Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. ass 
My belly did not blab, so I was still a Mayue. s8ey Tor- 
sell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 47s While they smell ana taste 
of their dams belly. 1718 Gay flegg. Op. 1. (177a) 75 Why, 
she may plead her nelly at worst, rag) * Stonkhenok' Grey- 
hound 178 * Flirt ' ran second for the same cup with ' War 
Eagle' in her belly. 

8. The internal cavity of the body ; the 4 inside.* 
1401 Caxtom Bottr Setu (1885) 173 He braatc the herte in 

hys oely. tg|S Covf.rdalb Jonah ii. 1 So was lonas in the 
bely [wvclif, womba] of tne fysh, thre dayes and thre 
nigntes. s8eg tr. Gontahno's Sp. Input’s. 43 Neither hath 
he any mans hcait in his bally, that can without teares 
reads or heare these things, nag R. Bernard Tereucds 
Andr. 1. i. ia/t It made my heart cold in my belly, c 1845 
Howell Lett. (i6jot I. 47s Some shallow-pated puritan .. 
will * . cry mi up to have a Pope in my belly. 

9 . The interior, the inside ; esp. of thing* having 
a hollow cavity within, but also of other thinga 
material and immaterial. 

1*3* Covebdale Jossoh ii. a Out of the bely [Wycuv, 
womDel oe hell I cried. x6§8 Umhkr Ann. v, 78 Out 
of Scythia, went over the belly of all Asia, till he came into 
Egypt s864 Butler Had. n. nt. >64 Speak i* th* Nun at 
London's Belly? (897 Pottrr Ant ip. Greece 111. aiv (17x5) 
X33 Ships of Burden . . having large and capacious Bellies. 


i%a Auttin Jmispr. (1879) II. *WL 801 They treat sBsbfb 
ga t to ne s, .as it were in the belly of the ormh c)non,ot 
that of dominia. 1N1 F«wdi Csr# 11. M> 6j A. .citiflls 
lighted in the bcllyoi a dark dead past. 

1 10 . An internal cavity. Obs. 

1994 T. a La PrimmusL Fr. Acad. n. *48. TW* .are 
hollo we places lot the bcaina], celled 1 little belUea. Jbtd. 
•so Wee divided, .the internall parts of the frame . . of man 
into three bellies. 

U, 4 llie part of anything that awelb out into a 
larger capacity’ (Johnson); the bulging part e g- 
of a pot or bottle ; a suddenly widened part of a 
vein of ore : the central portion of a muscle, etc. 

ups SfONsca Bella/* fVh. ix, Leaning on the belly of a 
poL s8tg Cbooke Body of Man 759 (This muscle] was 
called Digastricus because it hath two Venters or Bellies. 
s8io Bacon Belays, Ess. (Arb.) 533 The Handle of the 
Bottle, firet robe received, and after the Belly. 1874 Oaxw 
Anal. Plants 1. vii f re Agaiust the Belly of the Bean. 
17s# London A Wise CompL Gant. iv. 11719k 8s A hand- 
some Pear .. its Belly round. *747 Hooson Miners Did. 
a v.. Such Bellye prove oftentimes very well filled with Ore. 
X799 Kir wan Goal. Ess. 418 Sulphurated Iron occurs in 
strata in bellies and in veins. >838 8 Todd CycL Anat. 4 
Phys. I 7x1/1 The belly of the shell comprises the greatest 
part of the exterior surface. 1849 1 odd A Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 1. 176 Muscles which have a bulging centre or belly. 

12. A concave or hollow suiiacu ; a concavity 
formed in a surface, e.g- of a sail. 

1807 Tomri.l Fear/. Beasts (1673) 443 Citherns or Lutes, 
upon whose bellies the Musitians played theur Mustek. 
a x6e8 Bacon (J*) An Irish harp hath the concave or belly, 
not along the strings, but at tne end of the Mringa 1701 
Phil. Tmns. XXIII. 1077 They wholly laid aside the Tor- 
toise shell, and the sonorous part or Belly of the Lyre, was 
made of . . different Figures. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast v. 
xa To fall from aloft and be caught In the belly of a sail. 

13 . The front, inner, or lower surface of anything, 
as opposed to the back; e.g. the front bulging 
surface of a violin, the inside of curved timber, the 
angle formed by the meeting of the two lower 
sides of a burin or graver, the convex under edge 

of a lock, < 


of the tumbler of a lock, etc. 

1-1790 Imikon Sck.Art II. 44 Great pains is required to 
whet the graver nicely, particularly the belly of iL 1843 
Penny CycL XXVI. 346/1 The backtof the violin) is worked 
out much in the same proportion as the belly, c xt§» Rudim. 
Nav. (Wcalo q6 Betty , the inside or hollow part of compass 
or curved timber, the outside of which is called the Back. 
>867 Tyndall Sottud ixL 90 The two feet of the bridge rest 
upon the most yielding portion of the belly of the violin. 
1884 F. Brittbn Watch 4 Ciockm 143 The teeth of the 
wheel in passing just clear the belly 01 the pallets. 

14 . lu various technical uses derived from the 
preceding: e.g. in Coach-building, the wooden 
casing ol the axle-tree ; in Leather trade . the belly 
hide of an ox or other beast (cf. Rend, Back) ; in 
Saddle/y , a piece of leather fastened to the bock 
of the cantlc, and sometimes forming a point of 
attachment for valise-straps. 

xlSo Baity News to Nov. 3/8 Leather . . There is a short 
supply, .of. .light English, .bellies. 

III. Comb, and Attrib. 

16 . attrib. (often —adj\) Pertaining to the belly: 
a. lit. Ventral, abdominal, os in Mly-fin, - part , 
• place . -worm. 

*994 Blumuevil Exert, iv. xix. 473 The lower bally-part 
of the former fish. 1807 Tofseli- hour/. Beams (1673) 196 
HU tender belly-parts. 1748 tr. Vegetius' Dutemp. Horses 
93 Proper for destroying Maw- or Belly-worms. 8774 
Golds m. Nat. Hist. (1863) 094 The ventral, or beUy fins, 
are either wholly wanting, as in the cel, etc. *889 Black- 
more Looms D . iil 17 1 Us most crawl on our bally-places.' 

fb. Pertaining to the supply of food, to bodily 
nourishment or appetite, as in belly cart , -joy, 
-matter. Obs. 

*377 !*anoi.. P. PL B. vii. xi8 I shall cessen of my sowyng 
. . Ne about my bely ioye so bid bo na more, c ino More 
De puat. Nevus. Wks. toi Preferring their belly joy before 
all the loves of beauen. 1949 Cover dai.b Era am. For. 
x Cor. s The Lordes sou per . .was no bealy matter, a 1984 
Bkcon Forty. Faithful Wks. (1844) 60a This belly-care . . 
is a great temptation to man . . when he seeth all things so 
dear. 

t o. Theol. Pertaining to the service of the flesh ; 
fleshly, carnal : as in belly-doctrine, -ease, -wisdom. 

igsfi Tindalb Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr. Wks. I. 1 38 Our 
fleshly wit, our worldly understanding, and belly-wisdom. 
*8*8 Hoy Satire (1845) A bely beast engendred amongc the 
. . papystkall secte. 1649 Milton Tstreuh. Wks. (1851) 146 
Deluded through belly -doctrines into a devout slavery. 
1711 Shatter*. Chmrac. (1737) I. 083 Apt to construe every 
divine saying in a belly-sense. 

10. a, objective with vbl. sb. or pr. pplc., as 
belly-worshipper, -worshipping, b. locative and 
adverbial, as Mly-beaten, -devout, -fed, gulled, 
-laden, -naked, -pinched, -proud, -sprung \ also 
belly-like adj. 

IMS Rogers Noam an 319 Children, . hacke and •belly- 


beaten. 1999 S andyr Europe Spec. (1633) X40 The 'belly- 
devout. Frier*. 1974 R Goor.c Lett, in N. 4 Q iil III. i8x 
The *bellyfedd mynyMcn that came over, att. a miserabell 
hard dyctL 1840 Broke Sparagus Card. v. xiia. sii, 1 have 
..backe-guld and *belly-guld. syaf Bradley Fern. 
r. Badger. The other lays Earth on his Dally, and so 


Btci. s.v. 4 . — # 

. .draws the * Belly- laden Badger out of the Hole. 1847-9 
Todd CycL Anat. 4 Phys. IV. 486/s The posterior •belly- 
like part of the celL tgsg Basyn 168 In HazL E. P. P. 1 II. 
51 Upstert the wench . . And ran to hir maislrys all # haly 
naked. s8xx Cotqr., Tout fin mere uu , all discouerad .. 
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stnrke "bellie naked, idea Siiaks. Lear in. I. is The lion 
and the * belly-pinched wolE <675 Thru Inhuman* Murth , 

•j Crowing "Belly-proud, and Prodigal. 1607 Lingua iv. u 
ni Hazl. Dotisl. IX 41a "Belly-sprung invention. 

17 . Special combinations : belly- -bound a n con- 
stipated, costive ; belly-braco, a cross- brace pass- 
ing beneath the steam-boiler of a locomotive; 

+ billy-ohsat {slang), something for the belly* 
food ; also* an apron ; belly - oritto, a con- 
noisseur of good living ; fbally-oup, 1 a cup with 
a swelling body; + belly -doublet, a doublet 
covering the belly; belly-fretting, 'a great Pain 
in the Belly of a Horse ; also the Wounding, or 
(falling of that Part with Pore-girths* (Phillips 
1 706) ; f belly-friend, a parasite ; belly-grind- 
ing, pain in the bowels, colic ; belly-gut, a 
slothful glutton ; belly-guy (Naut ), * a tackle 
applied half-way up sheers, or long span that 
require support in the middle 1 (Adm. Smyth); 
belly -helve (see quot.); belly -metal, food, 
Bkllv-timurh ; fbelly-mountained a ., having a 
large prominent 1*1 ly; + belly-paunoh, (fa-) a 
great eater, a glutton ; belly-pinched a , pinched 
with hunger ; belly-roll, a roller with a central 
bulge, adapted to roll land between ridges or in 
hollows; belly-saoriihn, 1 a sacrifice to the belly ; 
bally-shot a., a disease of cattle (see quot.) ; 
t belly-slave, one devoted to eating and drink- 
ing, a glutton ; belly-stay (Maul.), a stay 1 us< cl 
half-ram»t down when a mast requires support' 

( Adm. Smyth) ; + belly -swain, ? a glutton ; f b .Uy- 
sweep v. t to sweep (the ground) with the belly ; 
belly -thrawe (Sc. \ pain in the belly, colic; bally- 
vengeance (dial.), sour ale, cider, wine, etc. 
Also Bjclly-auiik, Belly-god, Belly-timber, 
etc., q. v. 

1607 Fopskil Four-f Beast* 30a Of Conti venesa, or*BcUy- 
liotind, when a Horse is bound in ihc belly, and cannot dung. 
1609 Dkkkf.r Loath, 4 Candle Lt. Wks. 1885 111. 196 A 
Smelling cheate, signifies aNo*e: . . A"DeIly chelc, an Apron, 
ifies Fletcher Begg. Hath 11. i. Koch man shall cat his own 
v tol'n eggs, . . ay, and posses* What he can purchase, buck 
or "belly -cheats, To hi* own prop. 01711 Kkn l/rania 
Wks. 1791 IV. 468 The "Itally-Crilick* study how to eat. 
1673 Load. Gat. No. 764/4 Several Canns, Bouls, * Belly- 
('ups. Spoons. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L . in. i. 19 Your arraes 
crost on your thin "bellio doublet. 1579 Langham Card. 
Health (1631) 599 [For] * Belly grinding, bake a cake of Rye 
flower . . and apply It as hot as may be suffered. 1540 Mohy- 
sink tr. Vims' Intrvd. H r isd. Dviij, Suche a* be skofTers, 
smell feostes . . "bely guts. 1733 Dailey Eratnt. Collet/. 
(1877) 346 lD.), Thou wouldst nuthave a *belly-gut for thy 
servant, but rather one brisk and agile. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., * Belly-helve, a forge-hammer, lifted l«y a 
cam., midway between the fulcrum and the head. 1990 
Plain Ptrc. A iij. Old wringers . . that fell out at their 
"belly niettall. 1634 Ga taker Disc . Afiol. 65 A man ofpuf- 
past, like that fat "bellie-mountaind Bishop. 1333-87 Foxk 
A.QAf.i 15961 98/9 Heliogahalu* that monstcrous "belli- 
paunch. sy»$ Bradley Pam. Diet. *.v. Bulge, It is har- 
row'd right up and down, and roll'd with a*Bclly-Roll that 
p.-v<Mes between the Ridges. 1533 Pardle Poe ions \\. ix 200 
Acquaintaunce and kindesfolke, assembled together, make 
a "healie sacrifice of hym [i.e devour him]. 1688 J. Ct ay- 
ton in Phil. Trans. XVI 1. 986 Their Outs [i.e. of cattle] 
shrink ujl and they become "Helly shot. s«6a Homilies 

11. A gst. Gluttony (185(f) 300 These Isenstly "belly-slaves., 
continually day and night, give themselves wholly to bib- 
bum and banqueting. 1113k Campion Hist. Irel, 11. 1. (1633) 
67 T’roud, "bclly-swaine* fed with extortion and bribery. 
1638 G. Daniel Eclog. v. 146 Some "belly-sweep the Kartn, 
and some have wings To cut the purer Ayre. xM Duncan 
Ah fiend Etymol (E. D. S ), Termen, the * be llie- thrawe. 
i8a6 Blachw. Mag. XIX. 631 A diet of outlandish soups 
and "belly-vengcance. 

Belly (be-li), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cause to swell out. 

x6o6 Shake. Tr. 4- Cr. 11. ii. 74 Your breath with full con- 
neiit bellied hi* aailes ino Coleridge Hafifiiuess Poems 
I. 33 Fortune'* gale Shall belly out each prosperous sail. 
1848 Lowell Btgioiv P. Poet Wks. (1879) >79/* But could 
nee the fair west wind belly the homeward soil. 

2 . intr. To bulge out, swell out. 

xSoaSaunderson tsSerm (1637)179 The Morter getting wet 

diKsofveth, and the wals belly-out. 1718 Pope I had 1 696 
The milk-white canvass bellying as they Ithe gales] blow. 
1775 M Guthrie in G. Column Posth . Lett. 11890) 119 An 
eaithen pot that Belly* towards the top. 1883 Spurgeon 
in Chr. Her. 977/1 Her white sails bellying to the wind. 

t 3 . intr. To become corpulent or stout. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 71 Your hogges will beginne 
to belly a {aine. 1619 Shaowki.l True IVtdow 1. Wks. 1720 

111. iw,I begin to belly, 1 think, very much. 177a Burke 
( orr. (1844) 1. 381 We . . flatter ourselves that, while we 
creep on the ground, we belly into melon*. 

BtUy-aohe ' beii,*ik). [f. Belly sb. 4- Ache, 
which see for forms.] * The colic or pain in the 
bowels.* Johnson. Bellyaohe (-bueh, -weed), 
names given to Xhefatropha gossypifolia \ belly- 
ache-root « Angelica. 

153a Hulokt, Discrased with bealye ache, or frcatynge 
in the bealye 1730 G Hughes Barbados 139 The Beliy- 
Arh. The roots or mis shrub are . , white, penetrating deep 
into the earth. 1773 Adair Amor. Ind. 41a Angelica, or 
hclly-ach-root b one of their physical greens. 1804 Southey 
Lett. (1836) I 968 A supper so hearty, That It gave him a 
sad belly-ache. 


Sclly-lmad. [f. Billy sb. Band.] 

JL The band which passes round the belly ol a 
horse in harness, to check the play of the shafts. 

im Fits herh Hush f 3 A cart-sadel, bakbandes, and 
belybande*. *837 Marry at Olla Podr xxxvi. The shaft 
horse neither felthU saddle nor his belly-band. 

2 . Naut. 4 A slip of canvas stitched aeross a sail 
to strengthen the parts mont liable to pressure,’ 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bit. See Band sb.'l 6. 

tloo H. Stuart Seaman's Cateeh. 45 The reef bands and 
bally bands stretch from leech to leech. 

3 . The piece of string on the face of a kite to 
which the ball of twine is attached. 

Be lly-blind. Sc. [The meaning and origin 
of belly here is uncertain : it may possibly - 
billie 4 fellow, comrade.* Belly Blind or more 
commonly Billie filin' is the name of 4 a service- 
able household demon of a decidedly benignant 
disposition’ in several Scottish ballads : see Child 
Eng. and Sc. Pop. Ballads I. 67, where the name 
is discussed and compared with Du. belmittt , 
Ger. bitwise, and other Teutonic words of kin- 
dred use. But the connexion between these and 
the sense of belly-blind below is not obvious.] 
A blind-folded jierson ; esp. in the game of Blind- 
man's Huff ; hence used as a name for that game, 
aLo (as in firnt quot.) for 4 Hide and Seek.* 

ri43o Hknryson Mot. Fab. 77 Thou playcx belly blind, 
Wee neeke all night, but nothing can wee finde. c 13x0 Adv. 
Luvain, Sum led is lyk the belly-blind With luve. 

t Belly-cheer, sb. Obs. [f. Belly sb. n-Chikr, 
which sec for forms.] 

1 . The gratification of the belly ; feasting, glut- 
tony ; luxurious eating. 


Holland Sueton 935 Given inont or all to exceuive 
hellie-cheere [luxurue], 1630 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist . 945. 

2 . cotter. Food, viands. 

1379 Fui.kr Refut Pastel/ 11 Prophane banquet* of bellie 
rheare. s6xx Cotcr., Carrelure de ventre , meat, belly 
timber, belly checre. 0x6x9 Fothrrhy Atheom. 1. xi. §4 
Wine, and Belli -iheere. 1699 Colls, Belly-cheer, cibaria. 

t Be lly-oboer, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To feast luxuriously. 

1949 Udali., etc., Erasm. Par. F.fih Prol. (R.) Riotous 
Im ikcttyng, potte-companyoning.and helychcarynge. *6 a8 
Milton Tenure Kings 41 A pack of Clcrgic men . to belly 
cheare in their presumptuous Sion, or to pr mote dcsignes. 

Belly-flanght,<z. Sc. [f. Belly sb. + Flauuiit, 
•ill full flight * (Jam A] 

1. Headlong; precipitate. 

e 1373 1 Barbour St. Barthol. 316 And bely-flawcht flede 
alsone. 171138 A. Ramsay Poems (1844) 78 The bauld 
gu id-wife . . Came "hcllyflaught. 1803 Nicoll Poems 1. 31 
(Jam.) Death flew hellie-ffaugnt I’ the pooL 

2 . To flay belly -flaught : i.e. by pulling the 
skin off entire over the head. 

0X3SO Priests 0/ Peb/is 95 (Jam.) Thus fla they al the 
puir men belly flaught. 1774 Monro Drsir. Hebr 47 (Jam.) 
Ouhen they slay their sheepe, they flay them belly flaughL 

Belly-fol cbe*li,ful'. ff. Belly sb. 4 -ful.] 

1 . As much as the belly will contain; a suffi- 
ciency of food. 

1373 Tusskk Hush. (1878) 101 No xpoone meat, no belli- 
full, laliourers thinke. 1395, Spknsf.r Efiithat, 951 Poure 


not by cup*, but by the bellyfull. X735 Smollett Quix. (1B03) 
1,_I_ never once had my belly-full, even or dry bread. 


mybe'i?ft . 

'. Pool i xxiii, What 1 need now 


IV. 158, 

x88t I. Hawthorne Port. 
is a bellyful of veni*ou and acorn-bread. 

2 . A sufficiency ; quite as much (of anything) as 
one wants or caun to take. (Now rather coarse.) 

X333 Covkrdai.e Ezek. xxvi. a, I haue destroyed my bely 
full 1583 Golding Cab. on Dent. ci. 684 l^t him thunder 
hi* belly full. 1687 A. Lo\ ei.i. Bergerac's Com. Hist. it. 49 
The Spectator*, having had their Bellv-fullR of laughing. 
X703 Hickkringill Priest-cr. 11. vL 6« Take your BelTyfufl* 
of Sermon*. 185a Thackeray Esmond 111. v. (1876) 357 The 
nation had had it* bellyful of fighting. 

Bally-god (ke-liigpd). [f. as prec. + God.] 

1 . One who makes a god of his belly ; a glutton. 

c 1340 Comfit. Rodh. Mors xxii. F iv>, A sort of bellygods 

and ydle stoutc and strong lorrel*. xSao Vrnner Via Recta 
vi. toe Mixt AAUce* . . which of ingurgitating belly-god* ora 
greatly esteemed. 1683 Tryon fray to Health 393 Many 
of our English Belly-Gods *uppo*e Flesh to be most mighty 
in it* operation. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvlii, 'To see thae 
Kngllsh belly-god* 1 ' 

attrib. cx$ 70 Bfi. St. A admits in Scot. Poems II. 307 
Fals Pharisiani*, Bellie god bischopis. 1634 -46 How 
Hist. Kirk (1849) 344 Bcllie-god bishop* hes little will of 
that work. 

2 . A god presiding over the appetites. 

a 16x9 Fothkkby Atheom. l xL $ 4 (1699) 117 These three 
Belly-god* ; Bacchus, Ceres, Venus. 

Bellying (be li|iq\ vbl. sb, [f. Belly v. + 
-ing '.] A swelling or bulgihg out. 

«66e Hobbes Smen Prob. WU 1845 VII. 45 The bellying 
of the *all. X733 Franklin Whd (1840) 999 They will comply 
better with thebcllying of the glass. 

Be Hying, ppl. a. [f. os prec. + -ING 2.] Swell- 
ing, bulging out. 

01700 Dr ydrn Iliad i, Wks. ( 1700' 913 The bellying Canvass 
strutted with the Gale. xSoa w. Irving Bractb. Hath, 184^) 
395 As if the bellying clouds were tom open by the mountain 


BBXsOira* 

tops. flg. 1890 Prosed s Mag. 1. 133 His fiyne, bnayimi 
and bellying as it is. 

Bellyls, obs. form of Bellows. 
t B*’Ur-pi«o«. Oh. [(. Biu.lt tb. + Pnoa.] 

L The lieu covering the Belly; the peritoneum. 

1991 Psaci vall Sfi. Diet., Ijada, the small ribs, the collike, 

the belly peece of a fish. xOg P. Fletcheb Purple 1 st. 11. 
note, I'he muscles of the belly.peece, or the inner rimme of 
the belly, a xfiffp Cleveland Pet. Poem 31 My Belly-pieces 
are so fat, they will If toasted, servo for Belly-pieces still. 

2 . The part of the dress covering the belly ; an 
apron. 

x68o Shadwell Bury Fair 11 i, My fat Host's Belly-pieces. 
8. The piece forming the belly of a violin, etc. 

1600 Douland Qruithofi. Microi 99 Let it be couerad with 
a belly peece well smoothed, .like the belly of a lute. 

4 . A concubine. 

163a Randolph Jealous Levers Wks. (z668) 37 Blush not, 
belly-piece. 

BO'Uyship. nonce- wd. In 7 balllship. [See 
-ship.] The personality of the belly; cf. lord- 
ship. (Humorous.) 

xooo Row 1 . anus Let. Humours Blood viL 84 His belliship 
cun taines th* insatiate gutte. 

Belly-swagger: see Bklmw agger. 

+ Belly -ter- Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. bttUre % be - 
listre beggar, vagabond; of unknown origin : see 
Diez, I.ittrd, Scheler.J A beggar. 

a 1318 Skelton Image Hyfiocr. 386 Oh ye kynde of vypers 
Ye beestly bellytem. 

Be lly-ti mber. Ohs. exc. dial. [f. Belly sb. 

•f iiMiiKB. J Food, provisions* (Formerly in 
serious use, as still in dialects (cf. Timber) ; but 
since the time of Butler tending to be ludicious.) 

1607 Mis. Enforced Marr. 111. in HazL Dotisl. IX. 519 We 
had *ome belly timber at your table. x6s5 Purchas Pil- 
grims 11. 1643 They make Florentines, and verie good 
belly- 1 mber. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 331 Belly-Timber above 
Ground Or under was not to be found. 1733 Smollett Ct. 
Fathom (1784) 61 a Here is no solid belly-timber in this 
country. [x8ao Scott Monast. (1830) 1. 222 The ample pro- 
vision they have made for their own belly-timber.] x8S5 
IV hit by Gloss., Belly-timber, food. 

Belman, obs. form of Bkllman. 

Belmontin, -ine (be*lmjfat#n), sb. [f. the 
4 Belmont Works* at Vauxhall.] * A fatty Rub- 
stance prepared from Burmese naphtha.’ Watts 
Diet. Chem. I. 538. Also uBed attrib. 

1870 Pug. Mech. xi Mar. 626/1 lt require* no stronger 
light than that afforded by a . bclmontine lamp. 

Beloam v . : see Bk- pref. 
t BelO'ck, V. Obs. rare- l . [f. Be- pref. 2 k 
Look v. (Cf. Bedkikk).] Intensive of Lock. 

X603 Shak*. Meat, for M. v. 210 This is the hand, which 
with a vowd contract Was fast belockt in thine. 

Belooke, beloke^n, var. of Bkloukx v. Obs. 
Belomanoy (be fomansi). Also 8 bell-, [f. 
Gr. Bib . or a dart + pa vr*la divination : see -mangy.] 
Divination by means of arrows. 

1646 SirT. Browkk Pseud. Ff. 372 Alike way of Belomancy 
or Divination by Arrowe* hath beene in reouest with Scy- 
thians, Alone*, Germans. 1883 Sat. Rer/. 84 x/2 These . .divin- 
ing arrows or rods or the knotchcd [sic] stick* of belomancy. 

II Belone ibrlani ). [L. be lone, a. Gr. B*b 6 orj a 
needle .1 Generic name of the Gar-fihh. 
t Belfrngp a. Obs. rare. In 3 bilong. [Early 
ME., answering in form aud meaning to OS. bilang, 
MDu. belangh, belanc adj. ; f. bi-. Be- pref. + 
IjONg a. 5 *, app. shortened form of OE. ge-lang, 
ME. y-long, i-long , Along a\ As in other words 
(cf. Belief), the ge- may have been dropped 
already in OE. ; Ormin has 4 lang o Cris-tes helpe.* 
The primary notion was apparently 4 equally long, 
corresponding in length,' whence 4 running along- 
side ot, parallel to, going along with, accompanying 
as a property or attribute' ; cf. Belong v. r also Bi* 
lknge a. 1 Pertaining, belonging, or appropriate ; 

4 along of.’ Const, on. 

c sago Gen. 6 Ex. 9058 Tel me Sin drem, mi broBer her .. 
fie recking wurfi on god bi-long. 

Belong (b/lpq\ v. Forms: 4 bi-, 4-5 by- 
long, 4- belong ; north, and Sc. belnng. [ME. 
j bi - , belottgen appears to be an intensive (with Be- 
pref) of the simple tongen } common in the same 
sense from 13th c. : see Long v$ OliG. has, in 
same sense, bilanght, MDu. bclanghen, mod.G. 
and Du. belangen , also a sb. belong 1 concern, in- 
terest, importance'; but no trace of such forms is 
found in OE. For the sense, cf. the prec. adj.] 

1 . intr . To go along with, or accompany, as an 
adjunct, function, or duty; to be the proper ac- 
companiment, to be appropriate, to pertain to . 

1340 Ay tub. 176 peuleAsliche (bopesl belongeb to lost an 
to wylninges. 1377 Langi- P. Pi. B. Prol. xxo For in Iou« 
and lefeterure be eTcccioun bilongeth. c 1386 Ch aucer Merck, 
T. 915 Suffisaunt To doon al that a man bilongeth unto. 
1486 Bk. St. Alban's D iij b. They# hauke* belong to an 
Emproure. s98oSiuney^ ^0010(1613)219 Toleame the good 
what trauailes do belong, xgna ShaKS. Much Ado in iiL 40 
Wee know what belongs to a Watch. x6xx Bible Dan. lx. 9 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and fonrinene sR es. x66j 
Milton P, L. vt. 807 Of this cursed crew The punishment 
to other hand belongs. 171a Addison Sped. No. 397 Pj 


BSXiOKCWB. 


BELOW. 


CrW hu i MMnl Eloquence belonging to It. (Ml Gn 
Kuot in Crons £^.(1885) II* «L jnHi . . work* with nil 
the net that belong* to fresh ideas. 

b. impert ., or with subject if pep r. a clause. 

1413 Lvd& Fylpr. Sowle 1. jrfi, Neuer ae left he . . hla 
bunion, at it bylongeth to a good pylgrym. c 1430 Merlin 
xv. 939 He wee wele honed as to soche a nan hq-loDgeth. 
r| ii Kino Canisin? Catech, 168 To nkln thane al in 
this place it belmnges net to our puipoee. 1% Milton 

L. iil m They therefore, as to right beloagd, So were 
created, star Keats Isabel xlix, Here ..it doth not well 
belong To speak. 

2 . To pertain, concern, refer, or relate to. arch . 

igie Ayenb. laiko er article [of the Creed] belongeb to 

be zone. 1349 Coverdalk Erasm . Par. \ Car, i. 94 Nor 
bolongen these my woordes onelye to you. but generally to 
nil naciona. sgej Hooker EccL Pol. 11. viiL t 4 Whatsoever 
belonged! unto the highest perfection of man. sdn Shake. 
t'pmb. v. v 147 All that belongs to this, sdis Bible x Cor. 
vii. 99 He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong 
tp the Lord. 

3 . To be the property or rightful possession of. 
Const, to ; occits. with indirect obj . 

1393 Langu P. PL C. 11. 43 Telle tc me now to wham hat 
trcmnir by-longe)>. 190S Fisher \Vks. I. (1876) 300 The 
Blcsxyd Martha was a woman of noble blode, to whom by 
enheriuunce belonged the castel of bethany. a s6ge Ash- 
moi.k Antuf. Berks (1793) 11 . 494 The Hundred of War- 
grave did for many Ages belong to the Bishops of Winchester. 
1764 Bsvooas Homer Travest. U707) 1 . xs8 Thy buxom 
wench . . Belongs a better man than thee, ilg Penny Cycl. 
XI V. 365 9 Kunhen Abbey belonged to the Cistercian order. 
*«S* McCulloch Comm . Diet, xxos Property belonging to 
another state. 

b. To be a property or attribute of. 

s86e Stillinofl. Orig. Sacree m. iL | *8 It must have 
equall motion in all its particles, if motion doth belong to it. 
if 1704 Locks Wks . (1706) 191 This way of containing all 
things can by no means belong to God. >835 Bain Senses 
4r tnl. il IL 1 14 (1864) 904 The accompaniment of activity 
!>elongs to every one of the senses. 1889 I. Martin bau 
Ethical The . I. 973 The innumerable Attributes' which 
must belong to an infinite nature. 

4 . To be connected with in various relations ; 
to form a part or appendage of ; e.g. to be a 


dountful belonging, etc. 

Belonging, ppl. a. 


member of a family, society, or nation, to be an 
adherent or dependent of, to be a native or in- 
habitant of a place ; to be a dependency, adjunct, 
or appendage of something ; to be one of a gene- 
ration or time. 

1393 Gowks Con/. I. 121 pe nimphes of the wclles, And 
other.. Unto the wodes beiongende. 1485 Caxton Paris 
4 - / ’. l*roI , 1 belong to the parish of Saint Pierre. XOJ 
Cuvkhoalr Esther viii. r Hester tolde how that he be- 
longed vnio her. xdox Shaks. /W/. N. v L 9 Belong you 
to the I.ady Oliuia, friends I 1619 — Hen. VI 1 1 , v. iv. 3 
Good M. Porter. 1 belong to th’ Larder. 171s Addison 
Sped. No. i9i r 1 The great Yard that belongs to my Friend’s 
Country-House. 183b Sat. Kelt. 11 . 189 Mr. Pierce belongs to 
New Hampshire. 187c M acdomrli. in Afactn. Mag. XXXI 1 . 
34s His finest figures belong to [an earlyj period in American 
history. *!»3 M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs iv. 71 To what 
confession do you yourself belong? 1884 H. Drummond Hat. 
Law in Spir. IV. xia Those who belong to the rank and file 
of life need this warning most. 

b. occas. const. To belong here ; also in U. S., 
7 vith, in. 

x86x O. W. Holmes Elsie Venner xxvii, You belong with 
the luht [set], and got accidentally shuffled in with the others. 

t Belo nger. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 4-KE 1 .] lie 
who or that which belongs ; an attribute. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk * S'e/v. 19 The two first . . things 
that the mind is likest to fasten on, as the main belongcrs to 
t he world Ibid, x 1 2 That one belonger of unthroughfareticss. 

Belonging (bflprjiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 
-INC 1 . Perhaps the pi. belongings was orig. taken 
from the pr. pple., in sense of ( things belonging. 1 ] 
X. Usually in pi. only. 

1 . Circumstances connected with a person or 
thing ; relations with another person or thing. 

1803 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. L 30 Thy selfe and thy belong- 
ings Are not thine owne so proper. 1867 Fumnivall Percy 
Folio Pref. 5 Such information . . as he would wish . in order 
to understand the belongings of it. 1893 Browning Red 
Cott. Night-c. 990 All my belongings, what is summed in 
life, I have submitted wholly . . to your rule. 

2 . Possessions, goods, effects. 

18x7 B’nkss Bunsen in Hare Li/e I. v. 117 [They] did the 
honors of their belongings with ease. >837 Rumkin Pol. 
Earn. Art Add. 1 8 Jewels, liveries, and other such common 
belongings of wealthy people. 1871 A. Hope Schoolboy Fr. 
<1875) 158 Rushing about collecting their belongings. 

o. Persons related in any way ; relatives. 

x8gs Dickens Bleak H. 1 1 . 103, 1 have been trouble enough 
to iny belongings in my day. x886 Sat. Rev. 94 Feb. 224/2 
The rich uncle whose mission is to bring prosperity to turn 
lielonginga. 

4 . A thing connected with, forming a part, ap- 
pendage, or accessory of another. 

18831 3 . Mitchell Farm Edgew. 196 When I have shown 
some curious city visitor all these belongings of the farm. 
1868 Lockyer Heavens ted. 3) 96 These are the * Sun-spots,' 
real movable belongings of the surface of the Sun. 1883 


Q. of Air 8 Mi Sanctifying noble thought with separately 
aUtinguishedloveliness afoelonging sound. 

BlilOllitt (be'ldfadit). Min. [f. L. beloni , Cr. ‘ 
needle + -ITI.] A mineral variety occur- 

S in microscopic needle-shaped crystals. 

1 Rvtley Stud, Rocks xL 190 The augite and hom- 
s exist . . as minute acicular bodies andsplcular forms 
brionites'L life Dana Mm. 805 The belontte may be a 

t lilOQ'k, v. Obs. Forms : a beloo-en, 3 bl- 
lok-en(n, -in. [ME., f. Bk- pref. 1 4 lokien, OE. 
Itfeian to I.00K. Cf. senses oi Behold, Bkski.] 

1 . intr. To look. 

0173 Cott. Horn. 333 To neoweluesse be under eoH 5 e is 
bedocest. a ts m After. R. 13a Heo mot wel . . bilokin ip.r. 
biholden) ou euJn half 

2 . tram . To look at, consider. Also absol. 

c tfloo Trin. Colt. Horn. 77 Nu hit is god time to betoken 

^ sicnauM of he sowle. a 1400 Odouian 1046 Of many a 
yght he was beloked. 

3 . reft. To look about one. cost one’s eyes about. 
a sees Aster. R. ijt He > hilokeb him euer georneliche at 
abuteu. e taso Bestiary 599 in O. R. Afire. 17 De sipes oat 
arn on ae fordriuen , . biloken hem and sen Sis fis. 

Belord (bfl|f\id), v. ff. Bk- 5 4 Lokd jA] 

1 . tram. To call 1 lord/ address as 4 my lord.* 

1386 J. Hookes Girald. frel. in Holinsk. 11 . 86/a You are 
beg racod and belprded, and crouched and kneeled unto. 
1883 Sala in Illustr. Load. New 7 J uly, An American never 
fails to belord Francis of Verulam. 

2 . To act the lord over. 

Belote, vnr. of Bklloot. Belout: see Bk- pref. 
t Belotrkg, v. Obs. Forms : 1 beldc-an, 
2-3 biluk-on, 4 belouko, (belok). Pa. t. 1-3 
beldao, 3 bilek, -leak, -loo. Pa. pple. 1-2 be- 
looen, 2-4 boloken, 3-4 biloken, -luken, bi- 
loke, 5 belooke. [OE. Ai-, be-ltlcan (corr. to OS. 
bilAcan , OHO. bil&hhan , MHG. beltichen ), f. Ai-, 
Be- about 4 Itkan, in Goth, lukan, to shut, close.] 

1 . tram. To close, to shut (a door, etc.). 

971 Biickl. Horn. 9 Heofonrtcen dura . . belocen stande|x 
He bone halgan ham bellac. c xooo Apt. C ask. Matt. xxv. 
10 Seo dura was belocyn. c 1x60 Hatton G., Betaken. 

2 . To shut (a person, etc.) in or out. 
f 897 K. /Elfreo Past. 399 On sutnere lytelre byri* belo- 
cene. c 1x79 Cott. Horn, aa s God be-l^ac hi binnan ban arcs. 
a xs«o Owl A Night, 1079 He hire bidek in one bure. ctyto 
Sir Neves 3024 Belok hem thar oute for love o me. 1430! 
Lydg. Chron. Troy ill. xxiii How ye may suffre the great 
harmes kene . . Duryng the syege in this towne beloke. 

3 . To enclose, encompass. 

^833 Vesp.Ps. xxx.9ixxxi.8jNe hilucemeinhondafeondea 
c xmoOrmin 12196 bait test, and West, and Suh, and Norrh 
hiss middelUerd bilukenn. a xmo E. E Psalter xxxlil. 8 
Ne hou me bclouked in hend of fa. e 13x4 Guy li'arw. 999 
A strong cite biloken with walle. 

4 . To include in an expression. 
c 1 boo Ormin i 1495 Cristess lare . . bilokenn iss I tene bode- 
wordesfi. 1340 Ayenb. 99 He belouk> ine usorte wordes al 
].et we may wylny of herte. 

BglOTO(britrv), v. Forms: 2-3 blluulen, bl- 
luuen, bilouen, 3 bileouon, bilufan, 4-5 bi-, 
bylove, 6 beloue, Sc. beluve, 5- belove. [ME. 
bi Invest, -loves*, f. Ai-, Br- 2 + luven, l oven to Love. 
Cf. mod.G. belicben and Du. bclicvesi , both usually 
impersonal.] 

+ 1 . isttr. To please, be pleasing [to a person \ 

c SB09 Lay. 980 hit eow hiloued . . fare we from hi*”* 


B. sb. (ellipt. use of adj. : cf. dear.) One who is 
beloved, a loved one. 

iSsSTindals 1 John iiL s Derely beloved, now are we the 
tonnes of God. 1389 Warnes Alb. Essg, vi. xxxL 153 The 
Louer and Belouea are not tyed to one Law. 1811 Birle 
Soar v. o What is thy beloued more then another beloucdf 
1748 G. White AfS.Serm ., Tia the nature of Love to extend 
itself to all things belonging to it's Beloved. >8Ue Mrs. 
Browning Consolation , There are left behind Living Be- 
loveds. tin Spurgeon 7 Was. Dav. Ps. IxxL 34 Others Ulk 
of their beloveds, and they shall be made to hear of mine. 

t Belorodly tbfltrvidli), adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. 4 -ly*.] So as to be beloved. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 186 My Worthy . . Father, 
whohath lived long, creditably and belovedly in it. 

t BilOYgr. Obs . rare- 1 . In 5 bylouer. [f. 
Bklovk v. h -eb!.] A lover. 

S491 Caxton Vitas Pair. u. (1495') 196 a/a Wymmen that 
utter swetly theyr wordea for to gete loue of theyr bylouers. 

t BglOYl&g, vbl. sb. Obs. rare . [f. as prec. 4 
-mu l.l IJking, pleasure. 

1389 WASNBsrim. Eng.v. xxix. 143 No bearing but as your 
belouing is. 

t Belo*rillg f ppl. a. Obs. [-inoS] Loving. 

x6e6 Shake. Ant. 4 67 . u iL aa You shall be more belouing, 
then lieloued. 

Below (b/lAh‘), adv. and prep. Forms : 4 bi- 
looghe, 6 by lowe, beloe, belowe, 6- below, 
[f. Br prep. 4 Low a. (in ME. h), loogh\ . Very 
rare in ME., and only as an adverb; it began 
apparently as a variant of the earlier adtnve, A- 
low, the parallel form to an high (now on high) \ 
the synonymous pair, a-lerto be-low , were analogous 
to afore before , etc. Below was not a common 
word till the 16th c., towards the end of which 
the prepositional use (not found with a-low) arose, 
and is lrequent in Shakspcre. Below and beneath 
constitute together the opposite of above. As to 
their use, ana relations to under , see Beneath B.] 
A. (without object expressed ) adv. 

1 .gen. In a low position relatively to another 
place ; in or to a lower position, lower down. 

cxgag K. R. AIM . P. B. if 6, ft ly^eu on len^c bi-looghe 
ledez inogh. 1367 Turbrrv. in Chalmare Eng. Poets 1 1 . 6i6/x 
It makes the Oke to overlooks the slender shrubs by low. 
x6a6 Bacon Sy/va (J. )To men standing below on the ground, 
those that be on the top of Paul’s seem much Ires than 


1 of Paul’s seem much Ires than 


they are. 1697 Dryokn I Try. Georg, lit. 373 The Waters . . 
belching from balow, Black Sands, as from a forceful Engine 
throw. 1700 — Pal. 8 Arc. 1. axB Then look'd below, and 
from the Castle’s height Beheld a . . pleasing sight. 1786 
Goldhm. Vic. IV. xxiii. (1806) 137 Hie child . . leaped from 
her arms into the flood below. x8sa Tennyson Fatima iv, 
From below Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow. 

b. Lower on a written sheet or page ; hence, 
later in a l>ook or writing ; at the foot of the uage. 

1694 Sai mon lattica t. v. 292/1 He may ukc the pill* below 
described. 1784 R. Burrow Comp. Ladies Diary 33 Read 
what’s below. 1807 F. Wranoham Serm. Transl. Script. 38 
The passages alluded to below have been quoted almost to 
satiety. 1863 A H or wood Vearbks. 20 4 31 Edrv. 1. Pref 
29 The forms subjoined in the note below. 

2 . In a lower position relatively to some place of 
permanent reference : a. Under heaven ; on earth. 
Often prec. by here. arch, or poet. 

1574 A. L. Calvin' s Fours Serm. i, God faileth not to send 


1574 A. L. Cawin' s Fours Serm. i, God faileth not to send 
down certain beamea hether by lowe to lighten us. 1680 
Huti.fr Elephant in Moon a84 That Elephant may differ so 


Harped* Mag. Mar. 333/2 She had shown us tha rest of the 
chateau with a sense 01 being a belonging of the place. 

II. The fact of appertaining, relationship. 
x8n Whitney Skr. Gram. *75 Thera remain, as cases of 
dountful belonging, etc. 


ff. as prec. <f ->i*o*.] 


Proper, appropriate ; appertaining, accompanying. 

1848 Milton Tenure 0/ Kings (1650) 45 In hands better 
able aid more belonging to manage them. s86f Rustem 


loude. snag Juliana 24 ?ef me sua biluuede hit were 
sons. 01140 Sawies Horde in Cott. Horn. 259 Wel us 
biluueS hit. 

+ 2 . tram . To be pleased with, approve, like. Obs. 

ciaeg Lay. 1013 Alle hit bi-luueden. /but. 19x21 Al J>at 
leodlicne folc bilufde besne like raid. 

3 . To love. Now only in passive. Const, with ! 
(obs.), of (arch., poet.), by. 

tan Lamgl. P. PI. H. 111. axx Mede maketh hym hi-loued. 
1481 Caxton Reynard lArb.) x 18 The money is better hyloued 
than God. Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 321 Quhilk with 

the king all tyme wes best beltide. 1390 Siiaks. A fids. N. 

1. i. X04, 1 am belou’d of beauteous Hermia. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. 1 4, axa 1 'hoso persons cannot but bee accounted 
hard hearted . . who belove not them of whom they are 
loved. xds3 Woijroepiif Marrow Fr. Tongue 322, 1 would 
wear it about my ueck fora cerium testimony thni I lielove 
it much. t8x8 Bvron Mazrppa vii, 1 loved, and was beloved 
again. 1813 Soutiiky Paraguay ii. 10 Keloving and beloved 
she grew, a happy child x§7t R. Ei.i.isttf viii. 5 By 
me belov'd as maiden is belov’d no more, 
t BalOYO. sb. Obs. rare — *. [f. prec. : cf. 

L»»va jA.] ~ Ijklovkd sb. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1540) 48 Only Lieba and Tecla 
ij r.nglysh nonoes his best beloues. 

Bftloved (bflpvtd, -luvd), ppl. 0. and sb. 
Also 4 by-luffede, 5 bylouyd, 6-7 beloued. [f. 
as prec. 4 -*dL] 

A. (pi. adj. Loved. (Often well-,besl- t ftrsf-, etc.) 

<398 Tsevisa Forth. De P. R. xn. xili. (1405' 423 Gnattes 
benoeste bylouyd meete to swalowes. c 1483 Dtgby Myst. 
(188s) if. 5x0 Welbelouyd frendes. i m Covfrdai.r Song 
aCkildr. x t For thy beloued Abrahams sake 195a Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places. 199s Shake. Two Gent. 11 ii. 37 How happily 
he Hues, how wellbelou’d 1847 W. Browns Poiexa utter 11. 
xssThefairest and best beloveds! daughter of the Emperour. 


From those upon the Earth below. 1784G0LDSM. Trav. 61 
Where to find that happiest spot tielow. *788 — .Hertnst 
viii, Man wants but little here nelow, Nor wants that little 
long. x8sx Keats Lamia 280 Finer spirits cannot breathe 
below In human climes. 183s A thenteum 377 The merry 
stream fioweth For all below. 

b. Under the earth ; in Hades, in hell. 

x6xo Shake. Temp. iv. L 31 Or Phoebus Steeds are foundeid 
Or N ight kept chain’d below, a 1740 Tickkij. (I . ) Prosp’rous 
traitors guasli thoir teeth below. 18x3 H ooc Queen's IV oke, 
Macgregor would dive to tlie mansions below I 01849 
Southky Inc he. Rock xvti. 4 As if with the lnchcape Bell, 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 1847 Basham 
Ingot. Leg* (1889) 191 They say she is now leading apes, and 
mends Hachelore’ small clothes below. 

c. On a lower floor, down-stairs, 4 below-stairs* ; 
under the deck, in or into the cabin or hold of a ship. 

1998 Shake. Merry IV. 11. U. 150 There's one Master Broome 
below would faine apeake with you. c xSoo Rob. Hood v Rit- 
son) 11. xvi. 90 Fell down on the ship hatch And under the 
hatches there below. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 269 p x 
A man below desired to speak with me. 1840 R. Dana Be/, 


143 The fairest and best beloveds! daughter of the Emperour. 
18x7 Colksioge Sibyl. Leaves U86a) 243 Twas even thine, 
beloved woman mild I itjgs Macaulay Hut. Eng. IV. x 
Impatient to be once more ui his beloved country. 


[f. prec. : cf. Mast xxiii. 68 It being the turn of our watch to go below. 

1830 G. Meredith R. Fei>erei xxii. (1883 135 Thu Adonis 
I ieba and Tecla * owcr household was a mighty man l>elow. 

8 . Lower down a slope, valley, or course of a 

d. a . and sb. river ; nearer to the sea. 

beloued. f f. dio Jefferson Corr. (1830) 151 She expected . . a British 

L * fleet from below. 

^ . 4 . fig . In a lower rank, grade, or station. 

ut-, first-, etc.) z6q6 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. iii. 130 Tha Generali’s disdain'd 

1403' 4 7 3 Gnattes By him one step below. x 88 a Times 15 Mar. 9/3 It was im- 
4*5 l**gby Myst. possible for Alexander I! to resist the pressure from below 

l ovkrdalr Song ,8 77 . ^ Sir W. Brktt Law Reg. XIV. Q. Bench 798 

e. 195s Bk. Com, The view which the judgment of the Court below upholds. 

»• obj) /«/• 

tttPolexantnru. 1 . Lower than, ot a less elevation than, 
of the Emperour. c 1373 Tursbsv. A ll Things os used I R. ) Dylowa the lampe 

[’was even thine, of Pncebus light 1807 Shake. Timon iv. iii. a O blessed 
Hut. Eng. IV. x breeding Sun . . below thy Sisters Orbe Infect the ayre. 1877 
country. Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 33 The Screw-plate will, after 



BBLOW. 


It get* a little Mow the Tapering, go no fiirther. lAeg Scott 
Last, Mimtr. iv. xvii. 8 He never counted him a man Would 
strike below the knee, tlu M me Somerville Phys. Geqg. 

I L xxiv. 136 Immediately below the snow-lhte. 1833 Motley 
Dutch Rep* (18761 1. 1 A district lying partly below the level 
of the ocean, life C. St.John Sat. Hitt . Moray i. a The 
bird i* looking in all directions below her for any enemy. 

b. Below -stairs (now usually downstairs) : at 
the foot of the staircase, on or to the floor below, 
tap* the ground-floor; hmee, in or into the kitchen 
or servants' hall 

*999 Shakk. MUek Ado v. ii. 10 Why shall I aldales keene 
below Htairen? ttf 9 y E. Chambkrlavivk St. tit. Brit. t. (1684) 
i«3 The Cofferer. .in to pay the Wage* to the King's Servants 
above and below stairs, tyag Fitbcot rwa Iliad 1. Pref. 14 
leaving the young ueonle Mow-stain*, to divert themselves. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii, Kit’s mother, poor woman, 
is waiting ai the grate below stain, ite M as. Stows. Urn. le 
Tom's C. xvi. 144 St. Clare will have high life below stain. 

c. Of position in a writing or on a printed page. 
*743 J- Hanci.av Educ. 85 Below the simple verbs are trans- 
lated into English all the useful rules. 1898 W. Hoi.oswostm 
Lama of With 13 No signature will give effect to any dis- 
position or direction which is iiiiertcd below or after it in 
point of place. 

d . Jig. Too low for the influence of, too low to 
be affected by. 

1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 1 . 168 It is possible to he below 
flattery mi well as above tt. One who trusts nobody will 
not trust sycophants. 

2 . Lower on a slope than ; farther down a valley 
or stream than : hence be Itnu- bridge — lower than 
London (or other) Bridge ; nearer the bottom, or 
what is considered the bottom, of a room than, 
as behnv the gaatguuty in the British House of 
Commons. 

..*«o 3 Shaks. Meat, for M. iv. iii. 10 j At the consecrated 
Fount, A league below the Citie. dot 1 *. H[alk] Ace. 
Sew fnveul. C, Below bridge, where tne great Scene of 
Navigation lyes. 1971 Buskin Fort Clav. II. xiv. 1 1 Below 
the village, die vulley opens . . into a broad flat meadow. 
1879 H uxi ky Physiogr. 1. 9 The water sweeps down below 
bridge in the direction of Greenwich. 1889 Weekly Times 
8 May 15/4 Below the gangway sat a strong Radical party, 
b. Of time : Later than, after, rare, 
m *790 T. W aston (L.) The most eminent scholars, .before 
and even below the twelfth centuiy, were educated in uu t 
religious houses. 

3 . Deeper than. Also fig. 

1849 Mr*. Somerville Phys. Geog. II. xxiv. 129 The ground 
is perpetually frosen at a very small depth lielow the surface. 
187a Mem. . igues E. Jones vi. 387 This call was followed by 
one or two more, but we did not get below the surface. 1884 
it. Symons Brit. Raitf. ai That water is usually about 3 ft. 
below the surfuce of the ground. 1885 Sir W. Thomson in 
Nature XXXI. 409 The necessity for study below the surface 
seems to have been earliest recognised in anatomy. 

4 . Directly beneath; under the covering or 
canopy of; underneath. More strictly expressed 
by uniter , beneath. 

■flog Siiaks. Lear v. ili. 137 To the discent and dust below 
thy foote. 1897 Dhyukm Virg. Georg . iv. 473 From her Mossy 
Dow'r below the Ground. 1719 Watts Pm. cxvii, From all 
that dwell below the skies. z8x6 J. Wilson City qf Plague 
1. iii. ax Sitting on this stone, And thinking who it was who 
lay below it. 1831 Carlylk Sort. Res. l iii, Hooks lay on 
tables and below tables. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xti. i. 
Some dolorouH message knit below The wild pulsation of 
her wings. 

5 . Under the influence of ; — Bknkath 4. rare. 

1819 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xlvii, His vineyard. .Blasted below 

tlte dim hot breath of war. 

O'. Of position in a graduated scale, e.g. that of 
a barometer : hence a. Lower, in amount, weight, 
strength, value, price, degree of any quality, 
than. 

X7SI Furry Daggeuk. Breach 30 Having made it sure that 
no Man else would go below Underbid I hun. 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. v. Ilii. 416 In this cave, the exchange in said to be 
below par at Iximion. 1840 E. Turner Eltm. Cksm. (ed. 7) 

II 445 In this state it .. fuses below redness. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. 11. v. iii- 1 3. 377 Incomes below a certain amount 
should be altogether untaxed. >849 Mss. Somerville Pkys . 
Geog. II. xxiv. 134 The Md has been xao° below Zero. 1884 
Mrs. H. Wonu White Witch II. viii. 190 He threw himself 
into the seat beside her. and said below his breath, etc. 1884 
( i. Symons Brit. Ratnf. 84 The rainfall of this month . . is 
considerably below tne average. AM. Throughout Eng- 
land the barometer stood below 29. 

b. fig. Lower in rank, dignity, or station than, 
ifloi Shaks. All's Well 11. ii. 39 rront below your Duke to 
beneath your Constable. *688 Dnvdkm Maiden Q. i. iii, 
1 love below myself, a Subject. 1711 Skulk Sheet. No. 49 
P-7 He . . gives his Orders . . to the Servants below him. 
* 75 * Jortin Strut. (17711 II. iv. 73 Unless lie is sunk Mow 
a Tiea.NL I .ams Elia Ser. 11. ii. (1865) 948 No woman 

dresses below herself from caprice. 1849 Macaulay Hut. 
Eng. II. 937 A man far below them in station. 1889 J. 
M \iitink \u Ethical The. I. 97 > What he treats as Substance 
relatively to phenomenal nature below it, he regards aa 
Attribute relatively to a prior infinite nature above It. 

O. Lower, in quality or excellence, or in some 
particular quality, than ; inferior to. 

17s* Fklton CT.) His idylliums of Theocritus are as much 
below his Manilius. as the fields are below the stars. *788 
(ioi.mM. I 'if. 1 1'. viii. (1806) 14 The finest strokes . . are much 
below those in the Acis and Galatea of Orid- 1839 Hailey 
Fes f us viii. So far is the lightest heart below True happiness. 
1847 Macaulay let. in Trevelyan Life 118761 II, xi. 939 
How far my performance it below excellence. >871 Hawki* 
if us. jr Mor. (18741 5°5 W© placa Enghmd and France 
below Germany. 
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*7. Unworthy of, unbefitting, lowering to. More 

Ufually expressed by BgXilATH. 

l Shy Bridgman ia Pryune's Prtlat/s Tyrr. (*841) Mi It is 
sftwea below m* to be an Informer. 1709 8 tiii.x Tatter 
No. 93 pa It WOR below a Gentlewoman to wrangle. tyta 
— ibid. No. 599 p a A man . . of birth and estate Mow no 
woman to accept. 1749 J, Barclay Edmc.jfi Such things 
same may reckon below attention, ifby Hallam Const. 
Hist. D849) 1 . 139 A compiler .. who thinks no fact below 
hie regard. (883 Proctor in Knowledge *0 Aug. 94/1 Too 
far below contempt to be worth castigating, 
t Bftlow, V. Obs. rare. ff. Bx- 2 + Low w.J To 
make low or lowly, to humble. 

*377 I.ANOL. /». PI. 11 . VI. 930 If kow wilV . . blloue \v.r. 
bllow, bylowe | |e amonges low men * so ehalcow lacche 


grace. 

Below, -eg, -ye, obs. forms of Bellow-*. 

Beleohyd, -ehynge, pa. pple. and vbl. sb. of 
Bkt.lt 8H V. Obs. 

t Brlsira. Obs. Also 4-6 bel(l)»yre, 5 
beeleaire, 6 beleler. [f. Bel + Sini: cf. bel- 
dame, belfader. The components are the same 
as in beausire, with which, however, this has no 
connexion, being of Eng. formation.] A grand- 
father ; an ancestor. 


1377 Langl. /'. PI. B. ix. 149 Here aboujta )a borne 
beuyres gultes. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 97/1 Bellsyre, anus . 1494 
Fabyan vil ccxxvil 956 The none here lycth with also the 
f.uler, The bulsyre, for fit y* grt at Krauudfader. *830 Paijksr. 
197/j Belsyrc, grant pert. 1373 Twyne ASneia Hiii. Mm Iii, 
Antique names of noble Beiders old. * 6 xb Drayton Poly-otb . 
xiv. 933 When he his long descent shall from his Bewrfres 
bring, a tdgsWRRVKR A ne. Emm. M on. fitsThegreat Belsire, 
the Grandsire, Sire, and Sonne Lie here interred vnder this 
Grauestonc. 


t Be’lewa gg’er. Obs. Also bell-, belly-. 
[Perhaps a contr. of belly-swagger (as in Ash) 1 one 
who swags or sways his belly.*] A swaggering 
gallant or bully ; a whoremonger, pimp. 

199* Greene Dtf. Coney-catch. (*839) 47 L Nothing] can 
draw them from the love of the Poligamoi or bd -swaggers 
of the country. t68o Drydkm Kind Kir. nr. i. Wka. 1 V/rtf 
Fifty Guineas ! Dost thou think I’ll xcll my self?, .thou im- 
pudent Belswagger. *7B* Bailey, Bel/swagger, a swagger- 
ing Fellow, a hectoring Blade, a Bully. *773 Ash Belly - 
swagger, a bully, a hectoring fellow. Belswagger, a whore- 
master. 

Belt (belt), sb.l Also 5-7 b*lte. [Common 
Teut. : OE. b%lt, cogn. with OHG. bah (Vmoic.), 
prob. : — OTeut. +baltjo ad. L. battens girdle. 
UN. has balti (ncut.), perh. od. L. balteum , com- 
mon in med.L .1 

1 . A broadish, flat strip of leather or similar 
material, used to gird or encircle the penion, con- 
fine some part of tne dress, and to support various 
articles of use or ornament. Often described by 
the part of the body encircled (as waist-belt, 
shoulder-belt), or the article supported (as sword- 
belt, cartridge belt). 

a 1000 Hart. Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker Voc. 197 Balthenm, 
cingulum, uel belt, a xioo Cot/. Gl. ibid. 359 Balteum 
cyrael, ofifie belt. *373 Barbour Bruce x. 175 And bar Ane 
harebat, that wer scharp to seller Undrc hys belt, c 1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 9 And by his belt be boar a long punaUe. 
1397 bHAKfl. b Hen. IV, 1. U. 139 He that buckles him 
in my licit. 1678 Em km luck Man of Mode hl L (16841 3* 
Get your right leu firm on the ground, adjust your Belt. 
*715 t.oud. Gam. No. 3376/3 A Cart ouch Pouen, with a 
Snouldcr belt, a Sword with a Waist-belt. *• 74 , Boutrm. 
A rms Of A rm. ii. 94 The sword . . hung from a belt that 
paused over the shoulder. 

b. ft p. one worn as a mark of rank or distinction. 

c 1340 Gaiv. 4 Gr. Knt. 163 Bob© he barres of his belt Ik 
oher blyhe stones. 1673 Ca vk Prim. Chr. i. v. z ro An officer 
. . threw away his belt, rather than obey that impious com- 
mand. 1890 'Fit ack kray Peudennis xfv, They fight each 
other for the champion's belt and two hundred pounds a side. 

O. fig. 

„* 4®3 Cath. Augl. 97/1 A belt© of lechery, cestus. a 1900 
Songs Costume (1849) 60 Hir Ml suld be of benignitie About 
her middill nicit. 1809 Shaks. Macb. v. II 17 He cannot 
buckle his distemper’d cause Within the Mt of Rule. 

dL To hit below the belt (from the language of 
pugilists) is used fig. for ‘to act unfairly in any 
contest.' 


2 . treats/. A broadish strip or stripe of any kind, 
or a continuous series of objects, encircling or 
girdling something : a. gen. 

*773 Chambers Cyel. Sufp., s.v„ The denomination belt 
is also applied to a sort ofbandage in use among surgeons. 
1788 J. C. Smyth in Med. Common. II. 184 The Zona, or 
Belt . . seems to partake of the nature of a herpes. 1897 
F.mkrmon Poems 163 A Mt of mirrors round a taper's flame. 
1879 Foktnum Majolica v. 49 The body is decorated with 
two belts of grotesques. 

b. tsp. of the phyticM features of a landscape. 

x8io Southey Kehama xxi. iii, A level belt of ice which 
bound . . The waters of the sleeping Ocean round. *834 
Brit. Hush, I. 473 To plant a Mt of Scotch firs around the 
inside of the circular drain. ifigaPekscorr Peru II. s>6 The 
American hunter, who cndcavourjf to surround himself with 
a belt of wasted land, when overiaken by a conflagration. 

O. spec, in A sir. f 

1864 Phil. Trans. I. 3 He hath remarked In the Belts of 
Jupiter the shaddows of his satellites. 1787 Bonnycaetlr 
Astron. iii. 44 The body of Jupiter is surrounded by several 
parallel faint substances called Belts. 1890 Tennyson Poems 
113 The burning belts, the mighty rings. The murmurous 
planets’ rolling cnoia 


9. Meek. A brood flat strap of leather, India-' 
rubbe*, etc. rmssing round two wheels or shafts 
and coromonlcatlng motion from one to the other. 

1799 Speef/. Patent gb RP34 The wood roller has its 
motion 97 a puOev and Mb sflt| Engineer isbUytAdvi.), 
Main Driving Belts . . to transnut any required H. P. 

4. A broadish flexible strap. (The idea of en- 
circling or giidling here begins to disappear.) 

167a T. Vrjvn Mil h Mere. D&tp. IH. 8 He m to have a 
good Harquebus, hanging on a Gelt Into a swivel 1793 
Douglass Brit. Setilem. N. A met. 919 Our Indiana for- 
merly accounted bysingle Wampum, by Strings of Wampum, 
and by Belts of Wampum, in the same manner as theEngUsh 
account by the Denominations of Ponce, Shilling*, and 
Pounds. *889 Mature XXXI. 4*5 Thu cartridges fata self- 
foading gunj are placed in a belt formed of two bands of 
tepe, before they am placed in the box, and oat end of this 
belt u placed in the gun. 

9 . A broad band or stripe characteristically dis- 
tinguished from the surface it crosses ; a tract Or 
district long in proportion to its breadth. 

1808 Wilforo Sacr. teles in As/at. Res. VIII . 964 A range 
or Mt about forty degrees broad, across the old continent. 
*8sb Conyrearu & H. St. Paul (1869) I. vl 190 Three Mta 
of vegetation ate successively passed through an ascending 
from the eoest. 1877 H. Sfofpord Pitots Wife in Casguet 
Lst. IV. ij/a Bert's boat might have been beyond ite fthe 
storm’s] belt. *879 Tourgek Foots Err. xlvL 333 You have 
just come through the infected Mt [of yellow fever). 

b. Geog. Great and Little Belts, two channels 
between the Cattcgat and the Baltic. 

*793 Chambers CycL Sufp. s. v., The Mts belong to the 
King of Denmark. 

o. Arch. ' A coarse of stones projecting from 
the naked, either moulded, plain, or fluted.' Gwilt. 

d. Naval Arch. A series of thick iron plates 
rum iug along the water-line in armoured vessels. 

1889 rati Malt G. at Jon. x/x Naval officers will feel pro- 
foundly uucomfonable iu taking an ironclad without a com- 
plete belt into action. 1889 Times 10 Apr. 3 A short armoured 
belt . . extending over lew than half tne length of the ship. 

U Belt of pater-nosters or of Our Fathers : 

In the Acts of the Council of Celchyth, an. 8x6 (H addon ft 
Stubbs Consults 4 Fed. Doc. III. 584*, occurs the passage 
' et xxx diebua canooicis horis explcto synaxeos nt vix bel- 
tidum, Paternoster pro ca cantctur,* of which the latter port 
4 at the seven bell-hours let the Paternoster be sung for him,’ 
has given rise to one of the most grotesque blunders on record. 
The OE. words set vii bei/idum,* at tne seven bell-hours,' a 
gloss on 4 coMonicis horis ’ preceding, were taken by Spelman 
as Latin, and construed with the following word as a 4 pater- 
noster of seven Mts,’ which he explained as a rosary. I)u 
Cange repeated the explanation, though questioning the ex- 
i of the rosary at that date. Johnson the Noniu 


oiyuror 


(Eccl. Laws 17 so) elaborately described 'Mts* set 'with 
studs serving the purpose of a rosary. Scott (Suppl. to 
Chambers, 1753) suggested as a better rendering, 4 a pater- 
noster to be repeated seven times.' In all these there was 
an attempt to construe the passage, but in later 4 explana- 
tions ' the grammatical construction has been dismissed, 
and 4 vii beltidum, paternoster’ transmuted into 4 seven belts 
of paternosters,* as in the following curious specimens of 
modem mytholoinr: 

1844 Lingaud Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1838) II. ix. 6a The frequent 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, technically called a belt of 
Pater-nutters. Note. A belt of Pater-nosters appear* to 


appear* I 

corresriotid with a string of beads of later times . . It is 

E robahle that the belt contained fifty Pater-nosters. 1849 
Iock Ch. of Fathers III. viii. 8 Seven belts of Our Fathers 


had to be said for the deceased. 


6. Comb, and Attrib. : a. objective with vbl. sb. 
or pple., as belt-cutter, -maker, -splicing, -stretcher, 
-tightener ; b. attrib., as bell armour, -clasp, -coup- 
ling. Al«o belt-laoing, thongs for lacing together 
the ends of machine belts ; t belt-money, ? a gra- 
tuity to soldiers; belt-pipe, a steam-pipe sur- 
rounding the cylinder of a steam-engine; belt- 
punch, an instrument for punching holes in belts ; 
belt-saw (« band-saw; see Bari* III); 
belt-shifter, a contrivance for shifting a belt 
from pulley to pulley;' belt-speeder, a contriv- 
ance consisting of two cone-pullcys carrying a 
belt, by which varying rates of motion are trans- 
mitted ; f belt-steed, -etid, the place oi the belt, 
the waist ; belt- wise a dv., in the manner of a belt. 

*889 Pall Mall G. 14 Jan. xx/x Ships stripped of their 
*Mt armour. *898 Kane Ant. Exp. II. xv 139 The 
*Mt-ice at their foot was old and undisturbed. 1 mm Cath. 
Anri. 97/x A *Mte maker, zonarius. 1679 T rial Wakeman 
44 Mr. Cott, a "Beltmaker in the New Exchange. 1848 
Petit. Eastern Ass. 18 Is not “Belt-money the dispendiom 
of our possessions f e >400 Destr. Troy xiv. *040 Slit hynt 
down sleghly thnrghe the slote euyn, Bode at tne “Mt etid, 
and the bueroe dcghiL 1899 Daily Sews 6 Nov. 3/3 They 
were armoured on the “belt system, their thickest plates 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the water-line. 1887 
K. Chambkrlaynk Si. Gt. Brit . l hl iv. (1743) 173 They wear 
a scarlet Ribbon 'Mt-wise. 


Obs. TProb. distinct from prec., but 
nothing is known of its derivation.] An ax. 

a tjoo w. dr Biblerw. in Wright's Vec. 163 The Mte, te 
eoing. 1499 Promp. Pa*m (Pynson), Belt or ax, securis. 
c 1900 Carpenters T. in Halllw. Hugrn P. xv ‘Wherefore/ 
eryd the belie, 4 With grete strokes 1 sckaUe hym pelts/ 
Bftlt. sbA. f Obs. (See Bklt v. 5 and ppl. a.) 
11640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys {jthp V. 156 what money 
was yearly made ky axle of the locks Mta and tags 0 i the 
sheep- mi tempi Fam . Piece iil 494 Of the Tag or 
Belt in Sheep *783 ia Chambers CycL Sapp. ; and in 
later Dicta. 



int 


B#lt (belt), v. P*. pplc, 6 Mt £fi Bilt sbj] 
L and rgf. To gint with a belt ; to en- 
girdle ; site, to invest with a distinctive belt, e.g. 
of knighthood. 

a UM CWnr if. Hals Wld a tool he belted hie aides. 
Ibid 3365 Soo belted hur bettur on hir weds. Jbid .4 087 
Yee be afie belted, wit staf In heed. rs^WMNCmi. 
ix. xis. 51 De Lord Schire Deyy de Lyndeaay Wes Erie 
maid . . and be hekit sera. etna Bp. St. Andrea/ s in Sett. 
Poems 16/d C. XL 317 A con of belt. Weill beitit in an# 
lethrone belt. sSis Scon Kokeby ui. xxx, Aden -a- Dale was 
ne'er belted a knight. 

fig> xfd Bkllrndrn Cron. Scot. (i8n) 1 . ad Belt you 
thaarfore/Msty gallandb, whh manheM and orbdome. tga 
Aar. Hamilton Cmtock. 067 Belt ear loynyeis with verite. 
b. rtjl. To gird oneself with a weapon. 

e B 4 S 6 WYMTOON Cron, vil vtii. 444 Beltyd wythhb Swerd 
alsua. igsj Douglas /Emit iv. v. 159 Belt ne was with a 
swerd of mettall brychu x8ao. S cott Abbot ill, There ne'er 
was gentleman but who belted him with the brand. 

o. tram. To fasten on with a belt, gird on 
(a weapon, shield, eta). 

1913 Douglas /Ends 11. x. ((*.>9 A swerd, but help, about 
him beltis he. 01960 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 163 Ane sword 
was belt about his (loins]. xflSe Stanvhukst Atneis 11. 
(Arh.) 60 Bootelcose morglay to us eydes hee belted. sjBe 
Pennant Joarn. Chester (R.) An enormous shield . . is 
belted to nis body, itae Scott Nigel xt, A trustier old 
Trojan never belted a broadsword by a loop of leather. 

3 . tram/. To surround with a circle or cone of 
any kind ; to engirdle ; to mark with an encircling 
band; 

Bbllenoem Cron. Scot. I. 1x7 They wer belttlt 
about on every side with enimeo. 18x4 Wosnew. Wk. Do* 
iv. nos They belt him round with hearts undaunted, ilaa 
Hr. Mastinbau Each 4- AU vi. 70 The trees belted the 
churchyard. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville (1849) sej 
He [the beaver] makes incisions round them (trees], or, in 
technical phrase, belts them with his teeth. 

3 ., To mark with bands or stripes of colour, eta 
178s T, W aston Hitt. Kidding ton 67 <RJ Ramperts . • 
belting the hills far and wide with white. s868 Loceykr 
atom. Astron. cccv. Moments in which the meteors belted 
Che sky like the meridians on a terrestrial globe. 

4 . To thrash with a belt. Cf. to strap . 

1649 in Rookms Sec. Lift Scot/. II. >17 ComUted to Alex- 
ander Cuming to see him belted be his mother. « 1700 in 
Somers Trmctt (181 «» V. 460. I wad she were wele belted 
with a bridle. 1818 Hogg Brownie XI. x6a < Jam.', 1 1 wish 
he had beitit your shoulders.' 1867 Smyth Sailor's Md.- 
bk.. Belt, to beat with a colt or rope's end. 

5 . (See qnots. : app. To shear off a belt of wool.) 

15S3 Fitzhkrh. Husb. 1 41 To belts shepe. Yf any shepe 

raye or be fyled with dounge about the tayle, take a payre 
of sheres, and elyppe it awaye, etc. 1688 Holme Armory 
11. ix. *76 Belting of sheep, is the dressing of them from 
tilth. 184a C. Johnson Farmer's Eacycl. 1 . 196 To belt, in 
some districts signifies to shear the buttocks and tails of 
sheep. 

Bolt,///, a. [? short for belted \ f. prea; sense 
5. Cf. Belt (See quot.) 

1614 Markham Cheap Hash. 111. xvii. (1668' 91 A sheep Is 
said to be Tag’d or Belt, when by a continual squirt run- 
ning out of his ordure he berayeth his tall, in such wise, 
that through the heat of the dung it sealdeth, and breedeth 
the scab therein. [So in 174s CompL Fam. Piece 111. 494.] 
Beltane (belt/h). [Adopted in Lowland 
Scotch from Gaelic bealltainn , bealtuinn (in Irish 
bealltaine , Manx boalttnn , boaldyn) the Celtic name 
of the first of May, the beginning of summer. 

OIr. forma are beltene (in a text), beutaine , beltine ha Co«* 
mac’s Glossary <ath to isth c.X The first is prob. the earliest 
quotable form ol the word, of which the original meaning 
seems o have been unknown even to the glossarist, since 
he makes a desperate guess at It by transposing bel-Hne or 
bildene into tenedil, and explaining bit ta * Bit from Biot, 
i.e. an idol god/ evidently meaning the Bel, or Baal, of the 
Old Testament : so that bel-tene became 1 fire of Bel/ or 
(Y) * Baal/ Dr. Whitley Stokes has shown that the latter 
part of the word is not teine ‘fire/ since this is a -/ stem 
(Olr. tene t tened\ while Beltene u a feminine -ya stem. 
Whether it can be a parallel derivative of the some root, or 
whether, as is more likely, the notion that -taint yrxxatteim 


11. atflb 469 The old quarterly terms for paying the School' 
foes were Lammas, Hallowmas, Candlemas and Behans. 

1 8. Name of an ancient Celtic anniveiuary cele- 
bration on May-day, in connexion with which 
great bonfires were kindled on the hills. 

Thisuseof the word appears in English much later than the 
preceding/and only as an alien term applied to the Celtic 
custom i Tt may be the original use in Celtic. Comae's Gloo- 
sary explains betllaime as * two flies which the Druids used 
to make, and they used to bring the cattle [as a safe-guard] 
against the diseases of each year to those fires.' Also under 
Milt *a fire was kindled in his name at the beginning of 
summer always, and cattle were driven between the two 
fixes.* Various accounts of Beltane observances lingering 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, are to be round 
in 18th & w rite rs, and esp. in the old Statistical Accts. of 
Scotland i794”9p A large number of these are collected 
in Jamieeon. 

177a Pbmnamt Tour* Stoll. <1774)43 The superstition of 
the Bel-tein was kept up. /but, . u am.) On the first of May 
the herdsmen of every village hold their Bel-tein or rural 
sacrifice, c 1795 Statist. Acc. Scott. V. 84 (Logierait, 
Perthsh.), On the first of May, Old Style, a festival called 
Belton is annually held here. 1807 Hyson Oscar gfAlvaU. 
For him thy beltane yet may bum. 
b. attrib.t as in Beltane fire ; games, eta 
s8u Scott Glen/inlas, How blared Lord Ronald's bel- 
tane tree. tSie — Lady ef L. it. xv, When at Beltane | 
game, Thou ledst the dance with Malcolm Graeme. 1814 
— Ld. Isles «. v Ui, The shepherd lights his beltane fire. 
s88g Harper's Mae. Feb. 331 The time when the Beltane 
fires were lit near this well on Midsummer-eve. 

Belted (bc’lud), ppt. a. [f. Belt v., j*. 1 ] 


whether, as is more likely, the notion that -taime was « teing 
1 fire ' is due merely to* popular etymolcwy* cannot be deter- 
mined. (The aucient Gaels kindled bonfires not only on Bel- 
tane, but also on Lammas and Hallowmas.) The rubbish 
about Baal, Bet , Betas, imported into the word from the 
Old Testament and classical antiquity, is outside the scope 
of scientific etymology.) 

1 . The first day of May (reckoned since 17*3 
according to Old Style); Old May-day. The 
quarter-days anciently in Scotland were Hallow- 
mas, Candlemas. Beltane, and Lammas. Beltane 
day (Gael, la bealltainn) appears sometimes to 
have been identified with the nearest Church Feast, 
the Invention of the Cross (May 3rd!, and the 
name seems even to have been applied to Whit- 
sunday (May 15th), when this took its plaoe as 
term day. 

14M Acts yds. /, (1597) 1 19 And the nest be hidden in 
the Trees at Beltene the trees sell be foirieulted to the 
King, ini Bbllbnden Cron. Scot. xvit. it (Jam.) On Bel- 
tene dev, an the ydr nut follouyng, cellit the Inventioun 
of the fudy Croce, ex Me Ptbhs to Ptayi. 1 At Beltene, 
quhen ilk nodie howsxb To Pcblis to the Flay. sya# Mas- 
tin Mist. Isles Sedl 240 In the Highlands, the fust dev of 
May is tflH called La Bamt Hne cor r uptly Beltasvday. 
1701 KttdLY Sc. Prove rbs 376 (Jam.) Yon have skill of men 
end beast, you was bom be t ween the Behans; La. the first 
end eighth of May. a tflftgMoTUeawm. Josmi e Ma rric om 
S The lire that's blawa qaJfe&we e’fp May wfel be black 


1. Wearing, or girded with, a belt ; spec, as de- 
scribing the distinctive cincture of on earl or knight 
(cf. Belt sbA 1 b) ; fastened on by means of a belt. 

1483 Caih. Angt. mi/t Beltyd, sonatas. cinctns. c 1 g6g K. 
Lindsay Cron. Stott. 17 (Jail) This WUlame was the sixt 
belted eerie of the hous of Douglas. 1793 Burns * A Mam's 
a Mam / A prince can mak a belled knight. i8og Scott 
Last Minstr. 1. iv, With belted sword end spur on heeL 
18a# — Abbot U. Were he himself the son of a belted earl. 

2. Furnished with a belt or belts of any kind; 
marked by belts or bonds of distinctive colour, 
etc. Belted cattle : black cattle of Dutch origin 
with a broad band of white round the middle. 

Z7d§ Cow rca Tiroc. 6w The moons of Jove and Saturn's 
belted bed. 1844 Maesyat Settl. Canada ix. 67 The belted 
kingfisher darted up end down. 1884 Pall Mall G. B Deo 
s/x Belted cruisers of the Mersey type. 

Be lter. Sc. and north. [Cf. Bult sb.l. Belt v. 4.] 
A heavy blow or series of blows ; ? a pelting. 

s8sg Galt Entail 1 1 . xvii. 160 I'll sued ahtnt a due, and 
gie them a belter wi' * tones. Mod. Lancash. dial. Hoo 
then fot me another belter reel across th' een. 

Belting (be*ltiqi, vbl. sb. [f. Belt v. % jA 1 ] 

1. The action of the vb. Belt. 

2. concr. Belts collectively, or material for making 
them : also, a belt. 

1367 Mills 4 lav. H. C. (1835' 377 To my sister Margrett 


News 3 Nov. 4/4, I rode into a belting of wood. 

Be*lting v ppl. a. [f. Belt*. + Gird- 

ling, encircling, surrounding. 


ling, encircling, surrounding. 

M£7 Embason Avmtx 178 From nodding pole and baiting 
zone. 1871 G. Macdonald Bk. Dreams in Mbs. Fancy | 

I mag. x so The belting trees. 

Beltleee (bc*ltl6s), a. [f. Belt sb. * 4 - -less.] 
Without a belt. 

1884 Pall Matt G. 5 June xiA Beltless trousers. 1884 
Gilmour Mongols 076 The common word for 1 woman* in 
Mongolia ia ' bsltkit* 

Bel tong, variant of Biltoito. 

Belli, obs. sing of Bellows. 
t Belne. Obs . rare. [a. OF. belue, bellue , ad. 
L. belua, bellua great beast] A great beast, a 1 
monster ; spec, a sea-monster, a whale. 

1494 Caxtom Chess t x 13 To be lyka vnto belues of the see. 
— Gold. Lee. xaa/t That he. .shold be deuoured in the 
see of belues and grate fysshaa. xto Borsewell A rmor ie 
il 65 A Belve . . Thys b a great nshe in the Sea, and b 
called Belua. He casteth out water at hys iowes with 
viDoura of food ftmelL 

1 Beluga (bflw gfi). Also 6 bollougina. [In 
sense i, a. Russ, fiktyra bflirga ; in sense i, a. 
Russ. Oftjyxa bBd'x a \ both f. fikJO- bito-, white 
•f -uga, • u\a , augmentative formatives. Fletcher's i 
word is evidently the Kuss. deriv. Mlu xhitta flesh I 
of the beluga.] 

1 A species of fish : the Great or Hausen Stur- 
geon ( Acipenser huso), found in the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and their tributary rivers. 

tflpi G. F letches Basse Commw. (1857) >1 Of iclcary or ; 
cavery, a great quantltie is made upon the . . Volgha out of 
the fish called betlougina. 177a Jackson Isinglass in Phil. 
Trans. XJtlll. 7 The Beluga yields the greatest quantity. 
1869 Nicholson Boot. (1880) 493 The various spaeba of 
sturgeon attain a great sue, one--the Beluga— often men 
■urine ie or is font kx ieneth. 

2 TThe white Whale (, Delpkinafterus leuras), an 
animal of the Dolphin family, found in beryls In 
the Northern Seas, and in the estuaries of rivers. 

size ia Bumowm Cycl. 18 47 CAavuNTsa Z00L V an 
TbeBcluga or White Whale, .rarely visits our own coasts. 
1884 PaUMalt G, tf July xi/s In the placid .. waters of 


BBMANOLB. 

r the fiords, .one meets with, .shoals of the beluga, or white 
whale. 

Beluia, obs. form of Bklmjinb. 
t Bflfil 8J8. Obs. [transl. of L. Belt ecu/us 
(Pliny) ; sec quot.] A precious stone, Eye Onyx. 

x6ot Holland Pliny II. 6e« The atone called BcIun efc b 
white, and hath within it a black apple, the mids wherof a 
man shall see to glitter like gold : this stone for the ringu- 
lar beeutie that it hath, b dedicated to Belua the most 
sacred god of the Assyrians. 

Belfite (bfl»i? t), V. [f. Be- + Luvb ad. L. lutmm 
mud.J fi. trams. To cover with mud or dirt. b. 
To coat with lute or cement of any kind. 

1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy (x8os) II. ix. Cpe Never was a 
Dr. Slop so belated, end so transubetantlated. stop New 
Month. Mag. XLDL 504 Bird-lime, with which it uelutes 
iu eyes till they are sealed up. 

BilTedfN (belv/die'i). Also 9 8 bolviduro. 
[a. It. belvedere ‘ a faire sight, a place of a faire 
prospect,' f. bel, hello, beautiful 4 vedcre (inf. mood 
used subst.) a view, sight. The It. word was 
adopted in Fr. as early as 16th c. as belveder , bel- 
vldlre, whence perhaps the Eng. pronunciation.] 

1 . Arch. A raised turiet or lantern on the top of 
a house, or a summer-house erected on on eminence 
in a garden or pleasure-ground, for the purpose of 
viewing the surrounding scene. 

1996 Bell Saw. Popery 111. ii. 313 Walking in hb garden, 
or looking about him In his Bd-videre. xfiag Wemtcu 
Devils Law late l i, They build their palaces and bel- 
vederes With musical water-works. 1799 Hsmvky Dtal. in 
Southey Comm.pl. Bk. Ser. 1. 11850) 1 . 314 Over this recess, 
so pleasingly horrid . . arose an open and airy belviderc. 
st)4 Penny Cycl. II. 165/1 Apollo Belvedere, a celebrated 
statue of Apollo .. placed by him iPope Julius 1 JJ in the 
Belvidera or the Vaucan, whence it denveslts present name. 
x§73 Brow nimo Red Cott . Highly. 148 What meant thb 
Belvedere Y This Tower, stuck like a fool's-cap on tha rouff 

2 . Hort. A plant, Koehia scoparia (N.O. Cheno- 
podiaccm ), cultivated as an ornamental garden plant. 
Also called Summer Cypress, and Broom Toaa-fiax. 

IM7 Gerard Herbal 111. dxv. (163d 596 This Belvidere, 
or butparia b the Osyrb described by DioKcorides. 174 

Ti_ t.' if .i—Jj I r. it /’* _ 


Bradley Fam. Did., Belvedere. 1797 C. Marshall Car. 
den. (1805) 336 Belvidere, annual, Rummer or mock cypress. 

BelW( 0 , belwyu, obs. ff. Bellow, Bellows. 

Belwedder, -wether, obs. ff. Bellwether. 

Bely, obs. form of Belie v., Bellt, Bellows. 

Bely- 1 for words formerly so spelt, see Beli 

Belling (bflai iq), vbl. sb. [f. Belie v. 1 +-1NU 1 .] 

1. Giving of the lie ; denial. 

1987 Holding De Mommy xi. 150 If the denying that than 
Is any God be a belying of amansowne sences. nix Flomo, 
Dimeaiita , a belying. 

2 . Telling lies of any one, calumniation. 

163a Sherwood, A belying, calamnie. 1879 Swinrurne 
Ess. a Stud. Pm. 10 The right of backbiting and belying. 

Beloaar, obs. form of Bksoak. 

Belsobub, variant of Beklzeul b. 

Bern, beme, obs. forms of Beam. 

II Bern* (brink), [a. Gr. 0r}pa, lit. *a step * (f. 0a- 
go) ; hence, a raised place to speak from, the tri- 
bune, or rostrum ; whence, the apse or chancel of a 
basilica, in which sense it first appears in Eng ] 

L Bedes. Antiq. * The altar part or sanctuary in 
the ancient churches * (Chambers) ; the chancel. 

1683 T. Smith Obseru. Constantino*, in Mite. Car. (1708) 
III. 46, 1 observed but one stop from the Body of the 
Church to the Bema or place where the Altar formerly 
stood. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Sapp, Bema made tha third, 
or umenncMt part of tha church, answering to the chancel 
among us. 1861 A B, Hope Eng. Cathear. 19 th C.. At 
Torcello the episcopal cathedra b raised aloft in the bema 
or apse. 

2 . Grecian Antiq . The platform or tribune from 
which an Athenian orator addressed the assembly. 

xSao T. Mitchbu. Aristeph. L »t The most worthless 
of those who mount the bema. 1864 Lewes Aristotle 9 For 
sixty years Pericles had ceased to thunder from the bema. 

Bsmfid (bf mre*d), V. [f. Be- s + Mad v ] 
tram. To make mad, to madden, lienee Be- 
zna dded. Bema dding fpl. a. 

1609 Shake. Lear 111. i. 38 Unnatural and bemadding sor- 
row. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1 v. f 5 II. 319 Hb practical 
Tcnents . . did enrage and bemodd his adversaries. 1890 
Blagkis jEteh. II. 189 O god-detested I god-bemadded 
race I 

Bemadtm, bemail, bernan, etc. : see Be- pref. 

BfoUliddtSlillfy ppl- a. Intensive ol Madden- 
nro. 

lifts Clouoh Di psychos 11. Iv. 13 These be- maddening dil- 
cords of ths mind. 

Bemfolm (bftn/i*m), V. [f. Be- s 4 Maim v.] 
Intensive of Maim. 

1609 Stow Ann. 673 Spoiled of their goods, hemalmed and 
slaine. 1881 Duptield Qaix. II. 4SS Envious fete. .Struck 
down Cervantes and bemaimed his hand. 

BraUUigl* (bfmae-qg’l), v. ff Be- s 4 
Mangle w.J tram. To cut about, hack, mangle. 
Hence Bema’ngled ppt. a. 

1993-87 Fork A. f M. (1596) 7*/« [Ha was] so scotched and 
bamangwd with the shards of sharps and cutting shots. 
1601R. Yarimgton Two Trmj. L L in Bulleo O. PI. Vi, So 
fouls a deads, Thus to bemangle a di s tre ss ed youth. 1898 
Jos. Beaumont Psyche ix. kriv. (J.) Thosa bamanglad Umbo. 

Bmnantle, bemar, bemartyr, bemat : see Be-. 



BEMOtTRST. 


f BamAtk, v. Obs. rare-*. [f. B*- a 4 
Makk v.\ tram . ?To mark with the sign of the 
cross, to cross oneself ; - med.L. signore * 

>M4 Latimkr Lttt.fr. Bocardo W ks. II. 441 Beam*? 
they worship not, nor kneel not down (neither bcmark notj 
m others do, but sit still in their pews. 

tBomaxtallod, pH a - Obs. [f. Be- 2 4 
Martkl v. to hammer, beat.] ? Hammered, beaten. 

ittl T. Hastard Chrestoleros 1 1880)60 Steru'de mutton, 
beele with foote bemartelled, And skinn and bones. 

Beuisk (b/muak), v. [f. Bi- 3 + Mask ».] 
irons . To mask, to cover or conceal with a mask. 
Hence B ^masked ppl. a. 

>979 Tomson Cmh’ittt Strut. Tim. 409 b The Popish 
Bishops, .doe so bemnske them selues, as though they should 
play the part in a play, idea Shelton Qutx. I. iv. L (T.) 
Which have thus beinasked your singular besaty under so un- 
worthy an array, ibid. 1. ix.(K.) Ihe bemasked gentleman. 

Bmuuiter (bfma stu), v. [f. Lit- 2 4- Master v ] 
front. To master ^emphatic). 

1875 B. T avlor Faust 11 iii. II. 106 One must with modern 
thought the thing bemastcr. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec . 
Thoughts II. 111.I. X05 Gawky, romping, but thoroughly 
be-mastered Jane. 

Barnaul (b/mgl), v. [f. Be- a 4 Maul ».] 
irons. To maul thoroughly. 

i6ao Sum . tun Quit. IV. xxii. 179 rR.) So the poor soul 
(Sanchol was sore bruised and bemauled. 176s S i kune Tr. 
Shandy 11809) IV. xxvii. lao To snatch the cudgels . . to 
bemaul Yorick to some purpose, 1846 Hawtiiomnb Mosses 
1. vi. 155 Bemauled as the poor fellow had been. 

Bemasad bfm* zd), ppl. a. [f. Be- 2 + Maze v.] 
Stupefied, bewildered. (Lf. Amaze v.) 

a ins Auer. R. 070 Isboset on Ebrewish is 'bimased mon ’ 
on Engllsch. a 1400 Chester PI. 11. 93 And lette us lying* 
..Al bemused in a sou lie. 1783 Cowpkh Task v. 848 In- 
tellects bemax’d in endless doubts. 1879 Howells L. A roos- 
took xxvi. 311 btaniford stood bema/ed, though he knew 
enough to take the hand she yielded him. 
t Bama, sb. Obs. I 1 orm* : 1 bfme, b 6 me, 

3- 5 bame, (3, 6 betme, 5 beeme) ; pi. 1-3 he- 
man, 3-4 -en, 3-6 -ea, 5 -ya. [OK. blme, WSax. 
Menu, later by me, pointing to OTeut. *baumjdn- t 
of unknown ctymology.J A trumpet 

a 800 Corpus Gloss, in Wr.- Whicker Foe. 15 Coni ha, beme. 
c 897 K. Alfred Past. 944 Bicinvna dicg & ^edynes ofer 
ealla truma ceastra. c 1000 Ags. Gosh. Matt. vi. 9 Ne blawe 
man byman[A*M»lxu. be man, cxxboflatt. G. beman J beforan 
he. c taof Lav. 5107 Bemen her blcowcn. c sago Gen. 

4- Ex. 3591 Dat dredful beanies bla.t. a 1340 Hampolk/V. 

l uomsday. 


Cohsc.~ 4676 pe beme )>*' blaw sal on domsday. <-1460 
Tmvnrley Myst. <3 At bys commyng shalle beinys blaw. 
1 Death in Halliw. Nugrn P. 40 When bemes shalle 


blawe rewly one rawe. 

b .Jig. tin allusion to Matt. vi. a) ? Noise, parade, 
ri 440 Arthur xo8 Scyep a Pater noster wythout any 


t Beme, v. Obs. Forms : 1 +b6mian, bf mlan, 
3-6 bemen. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To blow on a trumpet. 

e 1000 iELFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker Voc. 190 Salpino vet 
buceino, ic by me, c sooo Lamb. Ps. lxxxli]. 4 (Bosw.) By- 
miah oofte hlyriaj> on mwum monhe mid byrnan. 

2 . irons/, a. intr. To make a loucl din or noise, 
b. trans. To tinmpet or din (a thing). 

a taas Antr. A*. 43)0 And ^e . . bet ower beoden bemen 81 
dreamen wel ine Drihtenes earen. 1513 Douglas Aineisv. 
iii. 90 Quhill the meikle hillis Bemys agane hit with the 
brute so schill is. tbid. v. vii. 40. 

8. irons. To summon with a trumpet. 

■c 1490 Gam. 4 Gologras iii. 8 The folk . . That bemyt war 
be the lord. 

t Bemoan, o. 1 Obs. Forms : 3 -4 bimene, 3 
bemene, 4-5 bymene, 5 bemeyne, 6 beemene. 
[f. bi-, Be- 3 4- Mean v., OK. minan ; cf. OlIG. 
bimeinan, M HO. bemeinen, with same senses.] 

1 . irons. To mean, signify, import. 

a 1300 J/aveloh 1959 Wat may this bimene. £ 1340 Cursor 
M. irairf.) 10853 Her by-thoght What this gretyng myght 
be-mcne. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 4 pan most a prelate honge 
the wif— what bymenyth that T 190a Arnold Chron. (1811) 
965 Yf a man aslce hem [the Sarasyns] what Paradyse bee- 
mencth, they sayn it is a place of oelytis. 

2 . To signify or communicate to (a person), rare. 

€ 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 15495 I'etur him bymened & seide 

pis resoun, pou sbal bitrayed be lord to ny3t. 

+ Bemea'n, V- 2 Obs. rare. [f. Be- pref. 5, or 
perh. two words, Be v. 4 mens, Mean, * intermedi- 
ate, a mediator.*] intr. To mediate, Intercede. 

1499 Mara Pabton in Lett. (187a) I. 438 He desyryd 
JJ blaster to bemene to yow for hym. a xgeo Myrr. Our 
Ladye 939 Pray for the people, by meane for the clerge. 

Bemoan. (bftnrn), v$ [f. Be- prefix + Mean a.] 
irons. To render mean or base, to lower in dignity, 
abase. (In first quot. for demean «= * behave. ] 

1651 Gatakkr Rialey in Fuller Abel. Rediv. 193 How he 
bemeaned himselfe, shall hereafter be related. 1688 Kokeby 
Diary 118581 99 Foolish frothy things, that bemean it Imy 
memory) before the Lord. 174s Jarvis Quix. 11. 111. xx. I|).i, 
I renounce my gentility, .and bemean myself to the lowness 
of the offender. 1866 Ricadr G. Gaunt II. 99 Oh, husband, 
how can you so bemean yourself V 

Bemean, vfi, bomene ; see Bemoan. 
t Bemee*tf v Obs. [f. Be- pref. a + Mbit v ] 
a. irons. To meet with. b. intr. To meet with. 

1609 Shako. Lear v. i. so Our very loving sister, well be- 
meL 1898 S. H. Gold. Lam 61 The Laicks are a Lay people 
.. 00 some Moses be- meet with them. 
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t Berner. Obs. Forms : i beemero, beaen, 
byuaere, a-3 bemsrs. [f. Beme v. or sb. -buLJ 
A trumpeter. 

rggo Lindif. Gasp. Matt. lx. 03 And gesch beameres 
IRushm. piperas. Age. hwistleraal mmnande. *soooAllfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-W Dicker Voc. 190 fi^mere, safpista. a xm§ 
Auer. R. aiope prude beoft hk be mares. 

+ Beme-roy, v. Obs. [f. Be- pnf. 6 + Mebot sb ] 
irons. To treat with mercy, show mercy to. 

1640 T. Goodwin Justif. Faith 1. iii. is, I was bemercied 
(If we may so speak), endowed with mercy, encompassed 
with mercy. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon Proas. Dav. Ps. 
» *xi». x The Greek signifies, * 1 was be-mercied.' 

t Beme*te, V. Obs . [OE. bemetan , f. Be- pref. a 
«f metan to Mete; but in Shaks. prob. an inde- 
pendent re- formation ] trans. To measure. 

*893 K. A&lfred Oros. 111. hr. 8 7 Hie. . hie selfe stp)mn wiS 
Alexander to nohte ne bemmtan. 1506 Shams. Tam. Shr. 
iv. iii. 1x3, 1 shall so be-mete thee with thy yard. 
Bemfblllng, obs. form of Beamfillino. 
t Be ‘min?, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Beme v. 4- -ino 1.] 
Trumpeting ; irons/, noisy bu2zing. 

19x3 Douglas ACuets vit. ii. 88 A gret flycht of beis . . 
Wyth loud bemyng gan alycht 
Bemlngle, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bemire I b/lnaie-j), V. [f. Be- pref. 6 4 - Mire rA] 
lienee BemPred ppl. a., Bemi ring vbl. sb. 

1 . irons. To cover or befoul with mire. 

c 153a Moer A asm. Frith Wks. 833/2 If only they that 
are alredy bymired, were, .myred on more and more. 1707 
Swift Gulliver 11. v. 144, 1 was filthily bemired. 1837 Haw- 
thornk Twice-told T. 11851) II. xvi. 937 His shoes were 
bemired, as if he had been travelling on foot. 

b.f g. 1987 Golding De M or nay Pref. 1 Bemiring it 
[reason] in the filthy and beastly pleasures of the world. 
1601 Cornwallvks Ess. x. 1x639), Good safe care to keep 
herself from bemiring. 1870 Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. 
xvii. 3 The purest innocence will be beinired by malice. 

2 . To plunge or roll in the mire ; in pass, to 
sink in the mire, be bogged, lit. and fig. 

>574 Helloweb Guevaras Ep. (157 7) 354 If we sinke not 
to the bottome, at the leaste we reiname all bemyred. 1654 
Trapp Comm. Ps. xl. 9. II. 690 As a bemired beast he was 
in a perishing condition. 1771 Wesley Wks. 11879 VI. 36 
Doubt . . bemires the souL >883 Century 377 Bemired in 
the deeply rutted roads. 

Bemi rror, v. [f. Be- 3+Mjkrorv.] To image 
or show as in a mirror. Hence, Bemlrrorment. 

a 1849 Fob Quacks of Helicon Wks. 1864 IV. 419 The wo- 
fully over-done be-mirrormenl of that niun-of -straw. 
Bemisslonary, bemitred, bemlz : see Be-. 
Bemist (b/hii-at), v. [f. Be- pref. 6 4- Miht sb!] 

1 . trans. To overtake with, or involve in mist ; 
fig. to confuse the senses of, bepuzzle, bewilder. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell Annul. D ij b, The Grcekes 
. . were bemisted and overcast with darknesxe. 16*7 Fel- 
tham Resolves 11. iv. Wks. 1x677)166 How can that Judg 
walk right, that is bemisted in his way? 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. tit. Pref.. God bemisted the degenerate niindes 
of those proud Sophiste*. 1864 Sat. Rev. 978/9 Many 
a mountain climber . . has been benighted or bemisted. 

2 . To cover or obscure (a tiling) wi.h, or as with, 
mist ; to becloud, dim. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. >1878 36 He is the deuill, Brightly 
accoustred to hernial his euill. 1630 T. V/ertcotk Devon. 
(1845* 45j Antiquities are often bemisted, and leave their 
surveyor perplexed, ino Wf.lton Sufi. Son of God II. 
xxii. 595 The more sublime . . his Doctrine was, the more 
they strove to darken and Be-mist it. 

Bemoan (b/mJ«*n), v. Forms : 1 bi-, -be- 
mxnan, 3 bimen-en, 4-5 bi-, bymene, 4 -6 be- 
mene, 5 bimeane ; 6 beemone, bemoan©, 6 7 
bemone, 7- bemoan. [OE. bi~, bem&nan , f. bi-, 
Be- 4- mitnan to moan ; the regular modem repr. 
of this would have been bemean : for the substitu- 


tion of the existii g form, see Moan ] 

1 . trans. To moan for ; to lament, weep for. 

* 1000 jEi.pric Dtuf. xxxiv. 8 pa heofungdagas wmron ha 
xefyllede be hig Moiscn benuendon. *1179 Lamb. Horn. 13 
penne wille )e . . sunne bimenen. c xa&t Gen . 4 Ex. 4x50 
.xxx. daises wep isracl for his dead and bi-ment it wel. 
*X3|B0 Sir F crumb. 4995 Ys trewe baronye be-mend him 
sore. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, They playne and 
the death bimeane Of worthv Hector. 1963 Myrr. Mag., 
Induct, xvii. 9 Luckdes lot lor to bomone. 1693 Walton 
Angler i. 17 The children of Israel . . bemoaning the mines 
of Sion. <r 173a Gay Poems (17451 I. 97 Her piteous tale 
the winds in sighs bemoan. 1840 Dickens Bom. Budge 
lix, She bemoaned her miseries in the sweetest voice. 

2 . reft. To lament or bewail one’s lot. 

* xaao Bestiary 798 in O, E. Mite. 95 Bimene we us, we 
hauen don wrong, ex 3x4 Gu^ IVarw. s He gan to wepe 


. .And biment him wel rewell . , ^ 

iv. xx. (1483) 67 See how my sone. .Bymeneth hym in herte 
chare and voys. 1609 Bacon Envy, A ss. ( Arb. > 514 Politique 

E rsons. .are euer bemoaning them selues, what a Ufe they 
id. 1899 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 486 Tillotson be- 
moaned hunself with unfeigned, .sorrow to Lady RusselL 
8 . intr. or with suborn, cl. To lament, grieve. 
*1309 St. Edm. Coif. 496 ia B. & P. 8a Hi bimende & 
otyra^te sore : hat hi btjede bidet so fixate. 1460 in PoL RoL 
4 L. Poems* 1866) 157 Yf thow owght moroe, I shall be- 
mene. 1899 FuLLEa CM. Hisjl. 1. ii. 5 We rather bemoan 
she lost it so soon. 1833 Lamb Elia 1x8601 938, I do not 
know whether I ought to bemoan or rejoice that my old 
friend is departed. 

1 4 . irons, with cogn. obj. : To utter with moans. 
>589 Gown Coif. 1. 346 His firste pleinte to bemene Unto 
thecitee of Athene He goth him forth. 


6. To expreayrity for, condole with, 
r 1300 Behet 983 Thenote we ne bymeneth the no|t t for thu 
noldest boo awar bilore. nM St. Keneim 936 m E.K. P. 
(186a) 54 He nere nost to oymene h) his larder were 
ne) ido. 181s Bible Job xliL xx They bemoned him, and 
comforted him ouer alf the euill . . brought vpon him. 
tBamoSUSbla, a. Obs.-- [i. prec + -able ] 
Deplorable, lamentable. 

*8tt Corn., Regretabto , bemonaMe, bewailabla. 
Btaoi&i&l (bfmdB-niQ), vbl. sb. Also 3 bt- 
menlng. [f. as prec. 4- -mo*.] Lamentation, 
wailing, grief loudly expressed. 

* xago Gen. 4 Ex. 9484 He 8er abiden, And bi-mening for 
iacob deden. ctgaa A\ Alls. 534 The kyng . Wolde. .make 
bymcnyng Of hu wyves miwloyng. 1990 Gbkemk Poems 
41 Send forth winter in her rusty weed To wail my bemoan- 
fngs. 1709 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 434 The Samaritanc. . 
did not express his Pity in idle and unprofitable Bemoan- 
tugs. 1870 Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Pa xxv. 7 Sincere peni- 
tents. .are constrained to use many bemoanings. 
Bemoaning, ppl. a. ff. as prec. 4 -ino 2.] 
Lamenting, miserably plaintive. Hence Bemoa*n- 
JLngly adv. 


>839 Full ex Holy tVar 11. vii. (1840) w Sending his be- 
moaning letters to Boemund prince of Antioch. 1898 — 
Hist. Camb. 1x840) 173 A bemoaning letter to king Henry. 
>847 J. Mayne Sena. 1x647) 3& You, Sir, who have . . thus 
bcmoantngly pitted our divisions. 

t Bemoa*t, V. Obs. [f. Be- 6 + Moat sb.] 
To Burround with, or as with, a moat ; to flood. 

>998 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. (164x1 59/x A silver 
Brook . . A goodly Garden it be-moateth round. 1686 W. 
de Britainb Hum. Pmd. ix. 43 When I have heard that 
my Friend was dead, 1 have bemoated my Eyes with Tear*. 

Bemook b/mp k), V. [f. Be- pref. 2 + Mock t».] 
trans . To mock at, flout ; to delude mockingly. 
Hence Bemo'oked ppl. a. 

1807 Shake. Cor. 1. i. 961 He will not spare to gird the 
God* — Bemocke the modest Moone. x6so — Temp. 11s. iii. 
63 Or with bemockt-at-Staba Kill the still closing waters. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv xi, Her [the moon sj beams 
bcmock'd the sultry main. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
111. 497 Why was I then bemoefced with days of bliss Y 

t Bomoi’l, V. Obs. [f. Be- pref \ 4 - Moil v.] 
trans. * To encumber with dirt and mire : to be- 


mire * (Johnson). 

1998 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 77 How her horse fel . .in how 
miery a place, how she was bemoil’d. 1836 Healey Thto- 
phraxt. 93 when hee.. riding upon a borrowed horse., 
falling ah-to-bcnioilcs himself. 

t Bemoi Vt, V. Obs. [f. Be- 5 + Moist a.] » next. 

1967 Drant Horace’ Egist. i. ii. Cv, What iuse first be- 
moysts a shel, the shel . . wil reteync the last. 1987 Turuf.r v. 
Trag. T. (1837) 19^3 Which made her to bemoyst her face 
And bosome all with teares. 

Bemoiltan (b/inoi-s’n), V. [f. Be- pref. i, 2 
-i- Moisten v.] Hence BemoPstened ppl. a. 

1 . trans. To make moist. 


1990 I/Odgk Enphues * Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VL ao 
First time shall stay his staylesse race . . And snow be- 
moysten Julies face. i8ao Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol, vi. 
(D.) Wiping her bemoisten’d eye. 

2 . intr. To become moist, rare. 
x8as Class VilL Minst r. I. 57 With tears the while be- 
moist'ning in his eye. 

t BemoL Obs. Also 5 bemole, 7 beemol. 
[a. Fr. Bemol (med.L. B mollis ) 1 softened B.' In 
the harmonic system of Guido of Arezzo, which 
divided the scale into hexachords beginning from 
every G, C, and F, it was found necessary in the 
hexachord which atarted on F to introduce an 
additional note a semitone lower than B, which 
note was called B mollis , or Bemol ; this was 
written in the old literal notation as a rounded b, 
a sign afterwards corrupted into b s see B II. 1.] 

1 . Name given to Bb, when that note was first 
introduced into the scale. 

0 X3B7 Rel. Ant. I. 999 Thu holdest nowt a note . . in riht 
ton . . Thu bitint a-sonder bequarre, for bemol i the blame. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 355 [In their harp-play- 
ing they) bygynnej? from bemol (L. a B moth inctpiunt\ 
a sgag Skelton P. Sparow 530 Synge the verse, Libera me, 
In de, la, soli, re, Softly bemole For my sparowes soule. 

2 . By extension : a. A flat. 

xfioo Douland Omit hop. Micro l. 6 Of Voyces, some are 
called b Mols, Naturals, Sharps. 1898 [see ah), 
b. A semitone. 

1808 Bacon Srlva f 104 There be intervenient in the Rum 
of Eight (in Tones) two Beemolls, or Half-notes. Ibid. 
1 105 There fall out to be two Beemols between the Vnison 
and the Diapason. [1696 Blount Giossogr., Beemol (Fr.), 
the flat key in musick. Bacon.) 

Bemole, bemoon, bemoult, etc. : Bee Tto-pref. 
Bemong : see Bimono. 

Bemoneter (bimp-nstw), v. [f. Bi- £ + Mon- 
ster.] trans. 

1 . To make monstrous or hideous ; to deform. 
1609 Shaks. Lear iv. 1L 63 Be-monster not thy feature. 

x8o8 Machin Dumb Knt. m. i, lie rather wed a sootie 
blackamore, Then her that hath bemonsterod my pure 
soule. 

2 . To regard, treat as, or 1 call a monster. 

169a Christ Exalted {| 139 Yet he writes . . like a Gentle- 
man, not be-heriticking, not fae-moostring Dr. Crisp. s88o 
Swinburne BirtheL Ode 40s A man by men bemonstered. 

t Bomon-m, v. Obs. [OE be-, bimuman , L 
bi-, Bb* 2 4 rnuman to Mourn.] 
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1 . tram. To mourn over, lament, bewail* 

a tana Crist (Greta) 176 Hwmt bemumest bit mho 
aHhta JV«a m Jto nakwhim his einnes swfte bi- 
sturscn. s)fl» Wvclip Lu As uiiL 17 Wymmen that weile- 
den, and bymocmyden him. ties Maim Aleman's Gum- 
mande Ay. 11.949 Bemourne the miseries where a you arc 

2 . intr. To mount, lament. 


c 14m Dostr. Trey vn. 3979 pus [holhemoumet tall mekull 
& no meite tokc 


Bimouth (bfrnau-ff), v. [f. Be- a + Mouth v.] 
tram. To mouth the praise* of (a person); to 
talk grandiloquently, to declaim. 

«il43 South kv Nandescr. i, They heard the illustrious 
furbelow'd Heroically in Popean rhyme Tee-ti-tura'd, in 
Miltonic blank bemouth'd. xflfla F. Harrison Crisis in 
Egypt 6 The peace and good name of a great people are 
not to be bemouthed away by diplomatic brag. 

t Benunr, v. Obs. [f Bk- + Mow sb. a grimace.] 
(tarn. To m«*ck t mock at f lit . with grimaces. 

«a* Wvcuf e Chron. xxx. 10 Thai scomiden and bi- 
mowiden hem. c 1400 Ape/. Lett. 8s. 1 schal. .bymowe jow 
wen his schal cum to jow pat }c dred. 

Bemud ( bftned), v. [f. Be- 6 + Mud.] Hence 
Bemu’dded ppl. a., Bemudding vbl. sb. 

1 . tram. To cover, bespatter, or befoul with mud. 

ijlo Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, EmbouSr, to bedirt, or 

bemud one 16x1 Ceres., Ettfangement, a bedurtying, be- 
my ring, bemudding, 1699 Arrows mitii Arm ilia Catech. 
L tv. ft s Elephants, .are wont, before they drink, to bemud 
the water. 1*3* Fraser’s Mag. VI. six He often rides in 
swampy ways . . and bemuds his friends. 

2 . Jig. To co. » fuse, muddle. 

*899 Nash* Lent. Stttfe 11871) 35 And so troubledly be- 
mudded with grief and care, .my purer intellectual powers. 
1790 Colkridgk Devonsh. Foods Poems I. 14 Dull sounds 
the Bard’s bemudded lyre. 1M3 Chambers Bk.of Days 194 
Satan, .first tried by bemudding his thoughts, to divert him 
from the design of becoming a monk. 

Bemuddle ib/ratrd’l >, v. [f. Be- a, 6 4 Muddle.] 
tram. To confuse or muddle completely. Hence 
Bemu’ddled ptl. a., Bemu'ddlement. 

s96a Sat. Rev. AlII. 619/1 Novel readers who. .bemuddle 
their brains in the reading-room day after day. 1883 A 
Watson in Mag. A rt 486/1 A wild , bemuddled dream. 1884 
Fall Malt G. 13 May i/a In such a state of bemuddlement 
and confusion. 

BemulBe (bftmrf'I), V. [f. Be- i + Muffle v] 
To muffle up ; often fig. Hence Beomffl'ed ppl. a. 

1983 STANYHUK8T / Eh* is iv. lArb.) xxx The earth with the 
ahaaas of night was darcklye bemuffled. x6» Cotgr., 
EmmoufU . . bemuffled, wrapped, or lapped close within 
(warme) clothes. 1760 Sterne Serm. Yortck . III. 995 So he- 
muffled with the externals of religion, that he has not a hand 
to spare for a worldly purpose 1 

Bemuloe, for Demulck, to soothe or soften. 

1531 Elyot Gov. (1580) 64 Wherwith Satunie was eft nones 
bcmulced and appaysed. [ The original ed. has demulced.] 

Bemurmur, bemusk, bemute, bemussle, 

etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bemuse (b/'mi/ 7 z), v. [f. Be- a + Muse v. : cf. 
amuse.] tram. To make utterly confused or 
muddled, as with intoxicating liquor ; to put into a 
stupid stare, to stupefy. Hence Bemu sed, Be- 
mu sing ppl. a. 

*735 P° PE Prol. Sat. 13 A parson much be-mus’d in beer. 
1771 J. Foot Penseroso iv. 106 [WithJ fairy tales bemused 
the shepherd lies. 1B47 H. Miller First Juspr. xix. (1861) 
965 The bad metaphysics with which they bemuse them- 
selves. 1880 M Carthy Own Times xxx. III. 9 A Prussian 
was regarded in England as a dull beer bemused creature. 
5[ humorously , To devote entirely to the Muses. 
1709 Pope Let. H. Cromwell Wks. 1735 I. x< When those 
incorrigible things, Poets, are once irrecoverably Be-mus’d. 
Bemy, obs. form of Beaut. 

Ben (ben), adv., prep. % a., sb. t So. and north, 
dial. Forms : 4 bene, 5- ben. [Appears first in 
14th c. There is no cognate in Scand. languages ; 
so that it must be a dial, variant of ME. binneja in 
* within OE. binnan, cogn. w. Du., Ger. binnen.] 
A. adv. Within, towards the inner part ; esp. ist 
or into an inner part of the house relatively, in or 
into the inner part absolutely ; into the parlour, 
etc. from the kitchen ; in the parlour or chamber. 

The words but and ben have special reference to the struc- 
ture of dwelling houses formerly prevalent in the north, in 
which there was only one outer door, so that it was usual 
to enter through the kitchen into the parlour, and through 
the latter to an inner chamber, bedroom, or the like. In 
reference to the kitchen, the two latter rooms are ben and 
far-ben respectively; they constitute the ben-end of the 
nouse : in reference to the parlour, the kitchen is but , or 
but the house , or the but end. Three phrases are retained 
even in more modem houses, where the parlour has a separ- 
ate entrance: ‘go but’ = ‘go into the kitchen’; 'come 
ben’s come into the parlour, etc Also apartments on op- 
posite sides of a passage are said to be but and ben with 
each other, though neither is farther out or farther in than 
the other; come ben, go but are then used of either. Their 
occupants are said to live but mud ben with each other. 

ojg Wyntoun Cron. vu. s. 30 Hyr con tad tuk wp, ft 
bare ben. 1999 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 171 Intumulat . . 
Ben in the quota s886 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 39 When 
doors stand open, dogs come ben. 1818 Scott Antif. xv, 
Baby [m Barbara! bring ben the tea-water, .and wefll steak 
the shop, and ery ben. and take a hand at the cartes. sflffl 
J. Groves in Harland Lone. Lyrics xs8 Corea ben, an* 
shelter free the storm. 

b. Phrases : But and ben : in the outer and 
inner apartment, in both (or all) parti of the house. 


Te Em but and ben with : tee above. Far ben : 
tar within, in the innermost chamber ; Jig. ad- • 
mitted beyond the ante-room, or to special intimacy 
or'tavour, ‘ far in.' 0 or far ben : too intimate. 

0 t)7f IBarsour Si. Barthol. as Jte teinpil- - Wes fillit Ail, 
but s bene, c 1936 Lyhqrsay Compl. Bagsche X37, 1 was 
&nis fils far ben as je ar, And had in Court als greit cre- 
dence. 183s RutHkrford iMt. so < 186a I. 83 Ye are. .far 
ben in the palace of our Lord. 1766 Burns Holy Four 
xviU, Now butt an' ban the change-house fills. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. xlviii, ] admit 1 could not be so far ben as you lads. 

0. There-ben, corrupt, the-ben [cf. thcr e-out also 
ben-by (arch.): inside ;«G. darsnnen. 

c X973 Holland Seuin Stages Prol., For to bring but its ill 
thatk not there ben. x6ao rind. Hammonds A Mr. as note. 
That cannot be brought But, that Is not the Ben. 1768 
Ross Hetenore 33 (Jam. ) Your bed s' be made the-ben. a 1774 
Fkrgusson Elect ton. Poems (1845 40 The coat ben-by, 1 
the kist-nook . . Is brought once ntair thereout 

B. prep. In or iuto the inner part of (a 
house'!. 

1684 R. Law Memorials Pref. fx8i8) 60 (Jam.) Ye .. bad 
the father and mother go ben the house a whylle. 1810 
Tannahill Cragie Lee , Poems 11846) ijs Far ben thy dark 
green planting’s shade. 1807 J. Wilson Moot. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 1. 394 When ye gaed ben the bout*. 

O. aaj. Inner, interior : as in ben end \ ben room. 
Compared benner , benmost. 

1774 Fergurson Poems (1789) 11-44 (Jam.) The benmost 
part o’ my kist nook. 1789 Poems in Buchan Dial. 34 
(Jam.) Their benner pantries. 1818 Hoec Brownie 1 1 . 18 
(Jam.), I was a free man i’ my ain ben-end. xBao Scott 
Abbot xxviii, A door leading into the ben or inner chamber 
of the cottage. 

D. sb. (Elliptical use of the adi.) The inner room. 

179X-9 Statist . Acc. Scott. X V. 339 The rent of a room and 
kitchen, or what, .is stiled a but and a ben, gives at least 
two pounds sterling. 1807 Sir J. Carr Caledon. Sk. 403 
(Jam.) A tolerable nut is divided into three parts— a butt 
. .a benn. .and a byar. where the cattle are housed. Mod. 
Sc. 1 Their house is a long low thatched cottage consisting 
of a but , a ben, and a far-ben.' 

II Bftl! (ben), sb * AUo 8 bin. [Gael, beann 
OCelt. ♦ benno -, +bendo- % peak, horn, conical point.'] 
A mountain-peak. Used with tue names ol Scottish 
mountains; e.g. Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond. 

1788 R. Galloway Poems 75 iJam.) From Lomond bin to 
Pentland know. 18x3 Hogg Queen's IV. 353 Ben— is a 
Highland term and denotes a mountain of a pyramidal 
form, which stands unconnected with others. 18x9 — *■ 
Jacob. Relics II. 491 (Jam.) Sweet was ..the river that 
flow'd from the Ben. 1884 Manch. Exam. 13 Sept. 3/3 
Lowhuiders and Irishmen who never climbed a Den. 

BlA then), sb.* Also 6 benn, 7 behen. [a. 
Arab. ^b ( bdn, 'the ben-tree' (lane). The form 
behen is due to confusion with another word.] 
The winged seed of the Horse-radish tree (. Moringa 
pterygosperma ) ; also called ben-nut. 

*589 Morwvno Evonym. 930 The fruites of Ben . . are 
found about Gonna plenteously. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 

8 4 The Egyptian Ben is more oleous and fat. 1760 Sir J. 

ill Fhm. Herbal ix8xs) 33 Ben-Nut-Tree .. an Arabian 
tree. 1783 Ainsworth Lai . Diet. (Morell) u, Myroba - 
lanum . . myrobalan, Ben, or a fruit of A&gypt. about the 
bigness of a filberd. x866 Treat. Bet. 736 fhe seeds of., 
the Horse-radish tree are winged, and are called Ben- 
nuts. 

b. Oil of Ben : oil obtained from the ben-nut. 
1994 Plat Jcwell-h 11. 16 The oile of Benn . . is made of the 
Italian nuts. 1796 Bailey Househ. Diet . e68 Tire oil of 
Ben has no smell of it self, but will readily receive any 
smell that you would impart to it. 1899 Urk Dwt. Arts 
L 337 Oil 01 ben. .is much used by watchmakers. 

Ben, obs. form of Behen, the plant. 

Ben, obs. pres, indie., subj. pi, and inf.of Be v. 
t Bename, V. Obs. {arch, in pa. pple.) Forms 
of pa. t. and pple. 6 benamod, bynempt, 6-9 
benempt (9 benempted). [OE. benfmnan , f. 
Be- + ngmnan to Name ; cf. MHG., mod G. benen- 
nen, Sw. benamna , to name. With benempt cf. 
inempned from name in AncrenRiwle , Tie visa, etc.] 
t L tram. To declare or utter solemnly or on 
oath ; to promise with an oath. Obs. 

e toon Age. Ps. lxxxix. 3 Ic Dauide . . on 48- swore aer b* 
nemdc, Jwt ic, etc. c 13*8 Poem temp. Edw. 1 1 in Pel. 
Songs 397 Thouh the bishop hit wite, that hit bename 
kouth, He may wid a litel silver stoppen his mouth. X979 
Spenser Skeph. Cal. Nov., Kid or cosset, which I thee 
bynempt soi) Crooks Body oj Man 349 I phis her vow 
benempt a Maide, But turned boy her vow she paide. 

1 2. To name, mention by name. Obs. rare. 

1979 Spenser Skeph. Cal. July ai4 What is Algrin, he 
that is so oft bynempt T 

8. With compl . : To name, call, style, describe as. 
iJ0o Sidney Arcadia ui. 301 Hee a Courtier was benamed. 
17148 Thomson Ceut. 0/ ltsdol. 11. xxxii, A fiery-footed boy, 
Benempt Dispatch. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxx. The master 
smith, benempt, as his sign intimated, John Mucklewrath. 
183s Blmckw. Mag. XXXI 1. 137 A Virgin, benempted 
Prudence Smith. 

Bftnoh (benj), sb. Forms: 1 bene(o, 3-6 
benoha, (Orm. bennohe), 4- ben oh. For Sc. 
and northern forms, see Bene, Bine. [Comm. 
Tent. : OE. bene - ON. *benkr (Sw. bank. Da. bunt , 
IceL bekkr), OS., MHG., MDu. banc, OHG. bhnch, 
mod.G., Du. bank :-OTeuL *banhi-a 1 bench 9 : cf. 
Bake ib.\ ®, which are originally fhe same word 
as this, introduced into English at a later time 


Bwmca. 

through Romanic. In sense a, bench translates 
L. bancum. AF. baunc, baunk .] 

1 . A long scat, with or without a hack, usually 
of wood, but also of stone; etc. 1 Distinguished 
from a stool by its greater length.' J. 

a xooo Beowulf 659 Bujon ta t0 hence, c tom Oimin 
14087 He wollde sittenn Ker,To drinnkenn tawe on btnnche. 
*893 Lanol. P. Pi. C . 1. eoo To cracchen ous (ratsl . . 
we crepe vnder benches. ^1440 Prom/. Pam. 30 Benche, 
scamuum. 1939 Coyrrdale Esther L 6 The benches were 
of golds and slluer. x6ix Bible Each. xxviL 6 Thy benches 
of Yuurie. *7 te Steele Sped. No. 509 W 3 The benclics 
around are so filthy, that no one can sit down. 1870 F. Wil- 
son CA. Lindt^f. 69 The nave is now sealed with two rows uf 
low-backed benches. 

b. A seat or thwart in a boat. 

I9|a H vloet, Benches in a barge, bote, or rhyppe, juga % 
1791 Cowrit r Odyss. xv. 666 F.ach obedient, to his bench re- 
paired. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wcrddtk., Benches of Boats. 

2 . The seat where the judges sit in court ; the 
judge's seat, or seat of justice : hence, the office or 
dignity of a judge, as in 'to be raised to the bench.' 

ctxjs Mapes Body 4 Soul 305 Then alls the men non?, 
under mone to denien weren sette on benche. 1997 Shark. 
9 Hen. IV, v. ii. 86 To plucks downs lust ice from your 
awefull Bench. >663 Bimsa Hud. 1. l 03 Great on the 
Bench, Great in the Saddle. 9848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
490 These qualifications he carried. .from the bar to the 
bench. Ibid. 66a On the bench sate three judges who lwd 
been with Jeffreys. 

b. Hence , the place where justice Is adminis- 
tered: 01 ig. applied to The ( Court of) Common 
Bench, or (later) Common Pleas at Westminster, 
Anglo Fr. be baunc,L. bancum ; also The {Court of) 
King's or Queen's Bench , in which originally the 
sovereign presided, and which followed him in his 
movements, t These now form divisions of the 
High Court of Judicature.) 

1099 Britton l xxvii. §13 Brefa pledablet per devaunt 
nos Justice* du bnunc a Wcstmoustcr l before our Justices 
of the Bench at Westminster} — | f 4 Si Rolnt ajouracx en 
baunc en presence do* parties (they shall be adjourned into 
the Beuch} — xxii. | 18 Dee clera. - del un baunc el del 
autre, et des clera del F.»crteker [the clerks.. of the ore 
Bunch and the other). >097 R. Glouc. 570 Biuore be lustises 
atte benche. xxyo I See Benn.) 136 a I<anol. P. PI. A. 
Prol. 95 To ben CTcrkea of be Kyngea Benche. 1474 Caxion 
L'hesse 70 The conrtes ol the chaun*crye, kynges bench, 
corayn place. x6m8 Coke On Lift. 71 b, Called the Kingn 
Bench . . because King* in former times haue often per- 
sonally set there. X768 Blackstone Comm HI. 41 The 
court of king's bench, .i* the supreme court of common law 
in the kingdom. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet . s. v. Ring's Bench, 
During the reign of a Queen, it is called the Queena Bench ; 
and In Cromwell’s time, it was stiled the Upper Bench. 
*833 Penny Cycl. III. 376/1 Of the modern Court of Common 
Pleas, .the judges, .retain the technical title of 'Justices of 
the Bench at Westminster' to the present day. 
o. Any court of justice; a tribunal. 

1989 Paso nits Eet. B ii. The Courte*, Benches, Sessions, 
that are helde. .in her Maiesties name. x66o Milton Free 
Commw. Wks. (1851) 451 Monarch* .. will have all the 
Benches of Judicature annex'd to the Throne. *883 Kings- 
ley Water-Bab. iv. 149 The other two [days] he went to 
the bench and the board of guardians. 

d. The judges or m?gistralei collectively, or the 
judge or magistrate sitting in the seat of justice. 

199a Greene Art Cenny Catch, xo The bench, (hat neuer 
heard this name before, smiled. 1677 Marvell Carr. 99J 
II. 355 Sir, Your’s and the Bench's most humble servant. 
0x7x6 Blackall Whs. L 3x8 He had been asked some 
questions by the Bench. 1733 Pringle in Scots Mag. XV. 
49/1 The bench consisted of six persons. 1837 Disraeli 
Venetsa 1. xvi, Now, prisoner, the bench Is ready to hear 
your confession. 

8. A seat where a number of persons sit side by 
side in some official capacity; e.g. those in the 
British Houses of Parliament (originally simple 
wooden benches), that occupied by the Aldermen 
in a Council Chamber, etc. 

[1607 Shaks. Tissson iv. 1 . 5 Slaues and Fooles Plucks the 
grauc wrinkled Senate from the Bench.] 174s Shbnstonr 
Schootmistr. xxviii, A little bench of heedless bishops And 
there a chancellor in embryo. 177X Smollett Humph. Ci. 
<*813) 139 Every individual that now filled the bench of 
bishops in the house of Lords. i8xs Examiner 4 May a8o/x 
(Parliament. Rep.), Loud cheering from the Treasury bench. 
*?49 Ht. Martineau Hist. Eng. I. 15 The crow-benches 
of neutrality in the House of Commons. >883, May Law 
of Pari. x6The spiritual and temporal lords .sit apar t, o n 
separate benches. s88s Manch. Exam. 94 July 6/x The 
comparative bareness of . . the Whig hooches on the left of 
the Speaker's chair. 

Hence, b. The dignity of occupying such a teat, 
as • to be raised to the episcopal bench, 1 i. e. the 
Bishop's bench in the House of Lords, ‘to aspire 
to the civic bench,' i. e. to be an Alderman, etc. 
o. Applied collectively to the persons who occupy, 
or have a right to occupy, such a seat. 

[1404 F abvan vii. 665 By a consent ofehe benche (of alder- 
men hand of the comyn counsaylL) s6oo Chapman Iliad vi. 
5x3 Those loving vows to living Jove he used And all the 
other bench of gods, xtox Bp. Lincoln in G. Rose Diaries 
(i860) I. 359 It has. .excited no small alarm amongst some 
of our bench. 1893 Bright India , Sp. (1876) s, I do not 
allude to the whole of the Treasury bench. 1860 Forster 
Gr. Remanstr. xo6 The' conflict with the Right Reverend 
Bench which ended in their committal to the Tower. 

4 . An article of furniture similar in form to the 
long seat (sense 1): t&- a footstool; b. the 
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rough strong table at which carpenters and other 
mechanics work ; o. a banker's counter. 

c xjB6 Chaucer Pert. T. fm Ne achnl ye nol swere. .by 
Ike eprthe, for it is the benche of hie feet im C ham sees 
Cyci. a.v. FoumDry, Two workmen, .have a male or bench ia ‘ 
common. 1735 Johnson Diet. a.v. Bankrupt, When any be* 
came insolvent his . bench was broke. 1N1 Mechanic 1. vial 
1 466 A carpenter’s bench may be either fixed or moveable. 
iMfl Hem ba Stxki ton in Good Words XIV. 17/1, 1 have 
bc^un to work a little now at the bench. 

6. /fence, A collection of dogs as exhibited at 
a show on benches or platforms ; hence attrib. 

tfiflj Chatnb. Jrul. jos The 'bench* and field properties 
of a greyhound. 

6 -Bank sbA 1. 

ri4§» Why not Nun 114 in R. £. P, (186a) 14X Vn-to a 
benche of camomylle My wofultehede I dyd inciyne. i«i 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 30 Vpon a bench couered with 
greens torvas we satte. IMa Ashmolk Tksai. t hem, a 15 
flenches coverid with new Turves grene. 

7 . Any conformation of earth, stone, etc , which 
has a raised and flat surface : e.g. the coping of a 
wall (1 obt.) ; a level ledge or set-back in the slope 
of masonry or earthwork ; in U. S. a level tract 
between a river and ncighbouri* g hills ; a hori- 
zontal division or layer of a coal-seam, cut by itself. 

syye A. Gordon Mqffefs Am Ok. 909 The Bench or Out* 
jutting, which is above the highest Ridge of the Building. 
>79) Smraton Edystone L. f mi Its slope . . being formed 
iuio a sort of steps, or benches. 186a R. Maymb Brit. 
Columbia 108 These Bate or benches, .are found generally at 
the bends of the river. iSSs Raymond Aiming dost, s. v. 
Bench , One bench or layer (of coalj being cut before the 
adjacent one. 

o. Law. See Frek-Bknch. 

0 . Comb., chiefly attrib ., as bench-cloth, -tied (sense 
i), bench-business, -mute (sense a), bench-cheek, 
-drill, -jaw or -vice (4 b). Also benoh-babbler 
- Bench- whis mu; bench-damp, a kind of vice 
w.th sliding side used to force together the parts, 
e.g. of a window-frame; bench-coal (see 7); 
bench hammer, a finisher's or blacksmith's ham- 
mer ; bench-holdfast, -hook, an iron hook, sliding 
in a socket, by which a plank may be gripped ; 
f benoh-hole, a privy ; bench-key, a particular 
key used by a watchmaker for winding watches 
upon which he isemployed; bench-plane, a joiner's 
plane for working on a flat surface ; bench-red, a 
spinning reel on the pirn of which sailmaken wind 
their yam ; bench-room, sitting accommodation ; 
benoh-eorew (see auot.) ; bench-shears, shears 
used by copper- and zinc-workers ; benoh-show 
(see «0 ; benoh-stop, -atrip, a atrip of wood or 
metal fixed on a carpenter's bench to rest his work 
against; bench-table, a low stone scat on the 
inside of walls, or round the basts of pillars, in 
churches, cloisters, etc.; bench-warrant, one 
issued by a judge, as opposed to a justice's or 
magistrate's warrant ; benoh-wlnder — Bench- 
key. See also Bench-mark, -whistler. 

*£49 Balb in Choke’s Hurt Sedit. (1641) Prof., The** 
chimney- Preachers, and "bench- Bablevs. 1850 J. Smith 
Re F Sanit. Condition Hull 17 Forming * bench-bed* for 
the vessels. 1647 Fuller Good Th. Worse T. (18411 109 As if 
he made a Nation or "bench-businem thereof iHi Mechanic 
f 505 Pina running through the bench leg and "bench cheek 
respectively. tgga Hui.oet, "Benchctathe, or carpet cloth. 
971a PhiL Trans . XXVII. 541 Coal, called "Bench-Coal. 
19m Fardls Factors to Whiche dreamed not their know- 
ledge in the "benchehole at home. 1606 Shahs. Ant. 4 Cl. 
iv. vii. 9 Wee't beat 'em into "Bench-holes. a idgfi Hall 
item. Whs, (1660) 93 1 The stoutest Atheist turtles pale, and 
is ready to creep into a * bench -hole, slag P. Nicholson 
Tract \ Build. aj6 The * bench- hook is to keep the wood 
steady. 1639 Brat h wait A read. Pr. ii. 13 Thou . . sitt'st 
• Bench-mute with thy decayed braines. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 358 Sufficient bed and * bench-room to net and 
repose, imi P. Nicholson Pract. Build, an The "bench- 
screw is used lo fasten boards between the cheeks, in order 
to plane their edges. 1881 Mechanic | 464 An ordinary 
carpenter's bench . . with a bench vice and 4 bench stop. 
1849 Freeman Archit. 197 A * bench table along the east 
wall ilao T. Mitchell Aristopk. I. 33 My poor "bench- 
•lied countrymen, ifigi Luttrell Brief Bel. IV. 108 A 
"beach warrant was issued. 1M4 F. Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. S93 # Bench Winder . . [isj a key used lor winding 
watchaa by a watch maksr. 

Bmoh (benf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trams. To nimish with benches. 

r 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 08 1 -benchede newe with turvls. 
zflzfl G. S ANDYS Trtm. 130 This entry [of the pyramid Iwas . . 
beached on each side. 1709 Savage Wanderer v, v. There, 
bench'd with turf, an oak our seat extends. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess ii. 348 Stately theatres Bench'd crescent-wise. 

1 2 . To bank up, bank back. Obs. rare . 

1587 Flsming Cent. Hotinsked III. 1547A Yf there were 
anie Issue or draining of water voder the wale, .they benched 
it, digging a trench at the foot of that part of the wall, and 
filling tha same with earth. 

8. a. trasu. To seat on a bench, b. rejt. and 
intr. To seat oneself, or take a seat, upon a bench. 

160a Soaks. Lear iil vl 40 Thou his yoke-fellow of 
equity. Bench by His side. s6ti — Wing. T. u IL J14 His 
Cup-bearer, whom 1 from meaner forme Haue Bench’d, and 


Bullen O. Pi. IV, Tha fryar..Hath lyke a surly Justyce 
besisht himself. 18*8 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XLL 
331 They. .bench their weary joint** 


4 . intr. To bench in: to recede in terraced levels 
*717 I* Clabjce H ist. Bible vil (1740) 409 The whole ascent 
to it was, by the benching In, drawn In a sloping line from 
the bottom to the topi Ibid., Calling it a Pyratiud, because 
of its. . beaching in at every Tower. 

Benobffid (ben/t ), ppL a. [f. prec. 4- -RD.J a. 
Furnished with benches, b. Seated on a bench. 

*394 /'.//. Credo *03 An halle WI> brode hordes about* 
y- benched wel dene. Mb Hsvwoon Loves Mistr. v. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 148 Minos bench'd. 1873 Miss Bboughton 
Nancy III. 7a, 1 sit benched among tha old woman. 

Bonohor (benjai). [f. Bench sb. ♦ -jcb i,J 
X. One who sits on a bench (or thwart) ; one 
w ho frequents the benches of a tavern. 

*834 Ld. Berness Gold. Bh. M. AureL (1546) Dd vlij, If 
the pyllers bee of ayluer, and benches of gofde, and though 
the benchers 1 m kynges. 1998 B. Jonson Iv. Man in Hum. 
iv. 1, O, the benchers phrase : Aama verba. iSfll Haw- 
thorns Fr. f It. Jrnls. II. sB6The benchers joke with the 
women passing by. i860 Huuhes Tom Brown Qxf. xiii. 
Old companions, bpatdm • , benchers t of the gallant eight-oar j. 

2 . One who officially sits on a batch ; a magis- 
trate, judge, assessor, senator, member of the San- 
hedrim, alderman, etc. arch. 

187 * Damon 4 P. m Hast DodsL IV. 1 j Of parasites and 
sycophants you are a grave bencher. 1807 Shaes. Cor. n. 
i. 91 A necessary Bencher in the Capitol). sfiia Br. Hall 
Contempt. N. 7 . iv. xxx, The grave benchers of lerusalem 
..Rabbles of Israel, a 1693 Ashmolx Antiq. Berks (1733) 
III. 58 Ten of them Aldermen or chief Benchers. 

8. spec. One of the senior members of the Inns 
of Court, who form for each Inn a self-elective 
body, managing its affairs, and possessing the pri- 
vilege of ' calling to the bar.' 

158a Act 5 Elia. i. f 5 As well Utter-Barresters as Benchers. 
1691 Wood Ath.Oxon. II. 11 x He was made successively 
Barrestcr, utter Barrester, Bencher and Reader. 1711 Addi- 
son Sped. No. ax r 4 Benchers of the several Inns of Court, 
who seem to be Dignitaries of the Law. 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 774 The benchers of the Inner Temple could 
bear the scandal, .no longer. 

Be'noherafcip. [f. prec. + -ship.] The posi- 
tion or dignity ot a bencher in an Inn of Court. 

1803 Lamb Elia , Benchers Inner Temple , They were co- 
evals, and had nothing but that and their benenership in 
common. t86g Pall Mall G. 99 Sept. 6/a A benchership of 
Gray's-inn has become vacant. 

Baaohing (benjiq), vbl. sb. [f. Benoh + -mo 1 .] 
a. The action of the vb. Bench, b. Benching 
up : working on the top of coal (Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss. 1881). o. concr. A provision or range 
of benches or seats. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP . R. xix. cxxlx. 038 Diuerticulum 
is a benchynge besyde the ways. 1866 Howells l east. 
Life xx. 3 lyThe benching that passes round the shop. 

BfHOklst (brnfkt). [f. Bench sb. + -lit.] A 
little bench, a stool. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. X. xxl vii, Three little bench- 
lets or stools . . stood before him. 1884 A Putnam Police 
Judge xvi. >65 The petit judge might sit on his benchlcL 
Be noh-mark. A surveyor's mark cut in some 
durable material, as a rock, wall, gate-pillar, face 
of a building, etc., to indicate the starting, closing, 
or any suitable intermediate, point in a line of 
levels for the determination of altitudes over the 
face of a country. It consists of a series of wedge- 
shaped incisures, in the form of the ' broad-arrow ' 
with a horizontal bar through its apex, thus 7 B- 
When the spot is below sea-level, as in mining 
surveys, the mark is inverted. 

[The horizontal bar is the essential part, the broad arrow 
being added (originally by the Ordnance Survey) as an 
identification, in taking a reading, an angle-iron 7 is held 
with its upper extremity inserted in the koriaontal bar, so 
a* to form a temporary bracket or bench for the support of 
the levelling-staff, which can thus be placed dn absolutely 
the same base on any subsequent occasion. Hence the name. 1 
1864 Wkrstrs cites Francis. 1883 G. Symons Brit. Bain/. 
114 A series of levels has been taken from tha gauge to aa 
Ordnance bench mark. 

t Bffi'nok-whi stlfrr. Obs. One who sits 


Benoh sb. 4- -lit.] 
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ton bendeul xahyrde Christas weoruc. ring Moral (Mr 
xBjin LamtMm. 171 Forleasn hiofbenda. Aid. sfp Jajto 
lo)ra biende [ Trim, MS. in )>s Jd8e bends]. 18499 

pa Icing buoA latte blndea mid fruit bfende \tam bendesk 
cugm Behet 1* Oh in fitcra sad in otbs(r] beRds cUgak 
Gmmetyn 437 Tobryngc ms nut of bundas. Ibid. 847 Gama* 
tyn leet unfotera his brother out of bssnda. 

f b. fig. The 1 fetters' or * shackles' of habit, 
etc. ; custody, keeping ; - Band jA 1 8. 

971 BEchL Hem. 9 pa wai sesended test goldhord . . on 
bone bend tMes cbenan innoftes, ciaeo Trim. Colt. Horn. 
63 Ac |4t . . unbiadefr jw bendes of wioaffulnease. 

f 0. A moral or spiritual bond or restraint ; the 
bands or bonds of matrimony. -» Band sb. 1 9. 

a taaa Owl 4 Night. 1406 Thurh chirche bands. Ibid. 
1470 'Thah Epwdng nendei thuncheth sore. 134s Ay mb. 4$ 
pet ne habbeh nenne bend ne Of wodewehod ne of spoushod. 

t d. * Confinement' at child-biith : * Our Lady's 
Bands’: see Band sb . 1 1 c. 

1097 R. Glovc. 379 >yf God me wole grace sends Vorto 
make my chyrche son, & bringe me of hys bende. rinx 


cning a box, etc. $ a connecting piece by which 
the parts of anything are bound together ; * Band 
sbA 4, 5. Obs. 

a ungAncr. R. 389 Ibunden mid iren . . and mid brode bicke 
bendes. 19*3 Fitehers. Hush, f 4 Somme plowes haue a 
bende of yron. 1996 Spenser F. 0. 11. vii. 30 Huge great 
yron chests, and coMrs strong, All bard with double bends. 

3 . A 'aut. A knot, used to unite one tope to an- 
other, or to sonttthing else; there are various 
kinds, as the cable bend, carrick bend, fishermans 
betsd, etc. (The only extant sense.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 Bend , the knot by 
which one rope is fastened to another. <819 Rees Cvrl. *.v. 
Bends , For a carrick bend/luy the end of a rope, or hawser, 
across its standing part. 1809 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. 
(184a! I. 114 Takings bend on the bight of the rope. 1839 
Mahhyat P. Simple xiv, He taught me a fisherman’s bend, 
which he pronounced to be the king of all knots, 
ts. Comb, bend-ful, {obs.), a bandful, a bundle. 
? a sa8o Kyngh Hermit 169 in Hazl. E . P.P. ao The frere 
he haa bot burly stro, Two tnake bendsfull without mo. 
Bend (l>end), sb:* Forms : 1 bend, 5 6 bende, 
[Apparently originally English, as a sense of the 
prec. word : see the early quotations. But after- 
wards naturally identified with OF. betide (mod. 
Fr. bandc ) : see Band sb :* ; whence the later sense- 
development. Now used only in the Heraldic 
and technical senses 3, 4 (if 4 really belongs here). 

The OF. bende .bands, corresponds to tned.L. bin da, benda , 
Ixnnbard benda. It. benda, banda , Sp. and Pg. vend* and 
bamda ; pointing to a Romanic adoption of OHG. bandit, 
* band, nllct, tie ( sash,' and also of Gothic bandi or other 
equivalent of Ok., bend , with similar sense.] 

1 1 . A thin flat strip adapted to bind round, 
fa. A riband, fillet, strap, band, used for orna- 
ment or os part of a dress ; a sash, swaddling-band, 
hat-bnnd, bandage; Band sb . 2 1-5. Obs. or \dial. 
c xooo jElpkic Gloss, in Wr-Wftlcker Voc. 15s piadema. 


bend ogimmed and gesmided. — Nimbus, mid golde n 
si wud bend, c xaa$ Lay. 24747 And mid acne bende of golds 
«lc hafde his haefa biuonge. 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 9517 


f Be'noh-whi Btlfrr. Obs. One who sits 
idly whistling on a bench : a term of reproach. 

T Boobde Dyetarys ill. 845 Fye on the, benche-whystler, 
thou scene away noweT 1607 Chapman Ail Footes 
Plays (1873) I. »37 Y'are but bench- whistlers now a dayes 
to them that were in our times, lift Hornby See. Drunk. 

. .1 in j-s-i.. ^ar Lt. .^.1. _ 


T Boorde Dyetaryv ill. 845 r ye on the, benche-whystler, 
thou scene away noweT 1607 Chapman Ail Footes 
Plays U873) I. »37 Y'are but bench- whistlers now a dayes 
to them that were in our times. 1898 Hornby See. Drunk. 
(1859) 17 He that will not drinks off his whole scowre Is a 
bench-whistler. 

Bend (bend), sb.* Forms: i-bend; also 3 
bland, 4 beend. [Com. Teut, OE. b$nd str. 
fern. (pi. bgnda) « OS. bendi, OFris. bends , MDu. 


. bendi, OFris. bends , MDu. 


bende, Goth, bandi OTeut *bandjd f. band- % 
stem of bindan to Bind ; also in OK. str. mate, 
(pi. bgndas). This is the original English woid, 
now superseded, exc. in nautical use, by the cog- 
nate Band sb.\ Bond^ from ON., the senses of 
which ran in ME. alongside of those of bend, so as 
to make it appear only another phonetic variant of 
those. The OE. pL hendta ffemeined in ME. as 
bende in collective sense of* bonds, imprisonment.'] 

+ 1 . Anything with wluch one’s body or limbi 
are bound ; a bard, bond, or fetter, pi. collective. 
Bonds, fetters, confinement, imprisonment Obs. 

(-890 K. ASlpmd Bada iv. xxii. (Baew.) Ns benda sum 
Kehmftes. csom Age. Ps. cvili). xj Heors bendss towearp. 
c sooo Age. Gosp. Matt. hL a us Johannes oa beadum {Hate 


Klc hafde his lucid biuonge. nuo Uaw. 4 Or. Ant. 95x7 
Vche borne, .a bauderyk schulde haue, A bende a belef hym 
about e, of a bry)t grene. c 1490 Crt. of Lave 8x0 A bend of 
golde and silke. 1463 in Bury Wills (18501 ax My bende 
for an hat of blak sylk and silvxr. Item to John Coote my 
bende of whit boon with smale bedys of grene. 1491 Cax- 
ton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) 1. xlviil (1495) 9^3* b^A lytyll 
bende, to swadle a lytyll chylde beynge in hit cradle. 1513 
Douglas Mnsis 11. lii, (ii.) 138 About my heid one gairlana 
or a bend, xjga Huloet, Bende, fillet or kerchiefe. arnica- 
lum. ribs Holland Pliny II. 369 Bast dogthaire down to a 
bend or piece of doth, and fasten the same close to die said 
forehead. 1790 Grose Pew. Gloss., Bend, a border of a 
woman's cap; north, xypx-p Statist. Acc. Scot. XI. 17 3 
(Jam.) The [Archery] prize [at Kilwinning], from 1488 to 
1 688, was a sash, or as it was called, a benn . .a piece of 
Taffeta or Persian, of different colours, chiefly red, green, 
white, sod blue. 

f b. Anal. A band, a ligament. Obs. 
i«b| Trevisa Barth. De P. a. v. v, The bridde cur tel 
foloweK bat hat 'oerotica* [ sclerotica ], bat. .defondeb all b® 
ofcer from b« hardnoae of b* bon, and is as it were be benda 
[ligamentnm] of be ye* 

to. A scroll or riband in decorative work. 7 Obs. 
c IS3S in Gutdh Coll. Cur. I. ao6 And for 846 bends or 
poses, .sat up in the same windows. 1743 A. Milne in Wads 
Melrose AA (186s) 33 On the Earn of this Window there 
is a Niche, having a monk for the supporter of the statue, 
holding a Band with each Hand about his Breast, [tlfa 
Wads ibid. 914 A venerable monk, bearing a band or scroll.] 
ta. a 4 stripe* inflicted by a lash or rod. Obs. 
rare. (Alio in form band, belonging to Band sb* 
after sense 8.) 

c 1400 Vwaino 4 Gam. 1394 Ha bar a scourge wiiheordes 
teu..Efter ilka band brast out tha Mods, a sue Peebles to 
Play, Quoth he, 'Thy back sail bear ana band 1 ; 'In faith,' 

q 5f h JKrr. 1 An W orSnaiy formed ly two parallel 
lines drawn from the dexter chief to die sinister 
base of the shield,, containing the fifth part of the 
field in breadth, or the third i f charged. (See 
qnot. 187a.) Bend sinister : a similar ordinary 
drawn in die opposite direction : one of the marks 
of bastardy. Ct. Baton. In bend t placed bend wise. 
Parted per bend: divided bendwise. 
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whyts be a ds «y Bmunn.L^ m ww M. 33 k, __ 

oiu M« 199S J^MVTM Heroic. A/ **L 93 That 
Lyon plac'd in oar bnghtSilrer band. rise Peacmam CrerAf . 
Gre /4 L <<691M9S<MMIM Mr Fathers whale Coat b.. 
In bond dexter. /££, Yet it is tbs customs with vs, and 
in France, to allow thorn lor M obis, by giving them sometimes 
their FathereproperCoate, with a Bend sinister. aMaFtauti 
Worthies l 4§A Bead isastaamad the beet Ordinarie. being 
a Balt born la Its true poaturs athwart. dB R. Holms 
Armory l 74 Farted per Bend Sinister. BdSonrrdii6|r. 
xil, The band of bastardy Upon the shield yonder, dp 
Husain Eagtts N. | 933 The Bend.. rep re sen ts the sword- 
belt. 

4 . A shape or sice in which ox- or cow-hides are 
tanned into leather, forming half of a * butt* 

A ' butt 1 is the entire hide of the back and Banks induced to 
a rough rectangle, by what Is technically called * rounding/ 
i. e. cutting off the surrounding thinner parts <tha hide of 
the head and shoulders, and of the beHy and shanks on 
each side of tha * butt'). When this is cut in two by 
a line down the middle of the back, before tanning (as ft 
mostly done in Scotland and tha north of England), each 
half is called a ' bend.' Butte and bends contain the thickest 
and strangest hide, the qualities of which are farther de- 
veloped by special processes in tanning, so ns to make tha 

hLoutdit lnftthftr. nonce 

b. Bssd-lMlhsr (orig. northern) : the leather 
of a 4 bend,' i.e. the thickest and stoutest kind of 
leather (from the back and flanks), used for soles 
of boots and shoes ; sole-leather. 

1600 Hkywooo z K. Edw. Wks. 1874 I. 40* I had rather 
than a bend of leather Shee end 1 might smouch together. 
iMg Times so Apr., An Average amount of business has 
been done iu leather during the month. Foreign heavy 
butu and bends have Item in only moderate demand. 

b. sgls Lambasds Eiren. tv. 104 If any tanner have raked 
with any mixture any hide to bee converted to baches, bend- 
leather, clowting-lcather. 1709 Blais in Phil. 7 Yans. XXV 1 1 . 
76 Of Substance not unlike to English Bend or Sole- Leather. 
x8sx Scott in Lockhart (1839) III. 344 Sir. .can you say 
anything clever about bend leather t 188a Black w. Mag. 
Fen. >54 But Jem was a tough one and never knew paint 
In his vulcanite bowels and bend-leather brains. 

f Bend, sb.* Obs. Forms: 5-6 bende, 6-7 
bend. [Late 15th c. bende, a. F. bende, another 
(? earlier) form of F. bande (corresp. to It., Sp., 
Pg. band a) 'an organized company of men,' a 
Band. Both forms, bende and bande, appear to 
have been introduced from Fr. by Caxton (see 
Band sb*) ; but bende was by far the more fre- 
quent form till late in the 16th c., being always used 
by Ld. Berners, Sir T. More, Grafton, etc., though 
handle, alone appears in the versions of the 
Bible (Tindale and Covenlale have bonde in John 
xviii. 3, where the later versions have bande ; bnt 
the word is not frequent in any form before the 
Geneva version of 1557). Bend is rare after 
1600; the Shaks. folio of 1633 has always band. 
The sense of ' faction, party,' is assigned also by 
Cotgrave to F. bande, and by Minsheu to Sp. 
banda.] 

An organized company of men ; — Band sbJ ; a 
party, a faction ; a gang. 

147S Caxton Tosoh 78 Upon them that they founds 
not of their bende. 1909 Fisk an P'an. Sorm. Cion Rich. 

1708) 15 Yf ony fsccyonsor bendes were made secretly 
amongst tier hade Officers. 109 Tonstai.l Sorm. Palm 
Sand.K 18*3) 33 Cornelius the Centuryou, capytayne of the 
Italyons bende. 1944 Stalbriuoe Epsst.n+ Abendeofbolde 
braggers. sgga Huloet, Bende of men, commonly of ten 
Boulaiera, 


dien, manipnhu. 1979 Spenser Skeph. Cal May js 

A fresh bend Of lonely Nymphs, idea Holland Livy xxitu 
473 'fhe bend and faction of the Cossanes . .kept him downs, 
mi Spied Hist. Gt. Brit ix. xviii. 15 The Duka of Glou- 
cester . . and other I-orda the chiefe of his bend 

Bend (bend), sb.h [A late derivative of Bind v* 
appearing in the lOth c.] 

I. Related to Bend v . II. 

L The action of the verb Bend; bending, in- 
curvation ; bent condition, flexure, curvature. 

1997 Way to Thrift 6s Too mickle bend will breaks thy 
bow When the game is alder best, c 179a Imison Sch Arts 
I. xia When the strong spring C is sat on bead against the 
opposite ends of the pins, e 1806 A. Mackintosh Driffield 


A wavs just on the bend, and about to break over. 

2 . A bending of the body ; a bow. Obs. except 
with defining words, as an Instance of sense X. 

(Cf. the slang phrase Grecian Bend, denoting a certain 
bending forward of the body in walking, affected by some 
women c 1870-80.) 

zgag Lyndesay Complaint i8z With bendh and beckls 
For wantonea. 01590 Christie Kirk Gr. vi, PUtefate ba 
bobit np with bandit, For Maid he made reguiest. \JMod. 
With a quick bend of the body, a slight bend ofthe kna% etc.) 

+8. Inclination of the eye in any direction, glance. 
Obs. ran. 

iffot Shaks. Jb/. C. 1. IL 103 That sama eye whosa band 
doth awe the world. 

4 . Turn of mind, inclination, bent. Obs. except 
with defining words, as an instance of sense 1. 

1991 in Hart Miee . (1809) IL an For tha 


•nraodaa of chase vanaturalt people (bring weaka ofvrifcr. 
sNUNUqg) 10 (Ids (Mr bead, them seedsmen of treason being 
rertabTEttUas from the Peps. f6ae Fletcher Faiilf.Sk&h* 
\Tj Farewel, poor awain : thou art not for my band. rA| 
WnGUg. Art viL 1*848/ 491 Tha provalaM hand ofthe 


w 4; the bent part of 

anything, e.g. of a river, a road ; a curve or crook. 

ctdaaRob. //red (Rkaoo) n. xi. 17 A hard ofdaarwaaia 
tha heod All f ee din g before his face. 1707 Cuamsess CycL 
i». Flying, Tha bony part, or bend of tha wing htta which 
tha feathers are inserted, sin Southey Eng. Being. is A 
long parade . ^ Round yonder bend it reaches A mrioag 


e of iron used 


6. Afoul. (//.) 1 The crooked timbers which make 
the ribs or aides of a ship' (J.) ; the wales. 

■606 Cast. Smith Aeeid. Yog . Sramon 11 Tha Orlops, tha 
porta, the head, die hows. 1607 — Seaman's Gram. ti. 6 
From band to bend, or waile to wmile, which are the out- 
most timbers on the ship sides, and are the chiefe strength 
of her sides, to which the foot-hookes, beenwis, and knees 
are bolted, and are called the first, second, and third Band, 
seag Sloans fmmaica II. 344 A signal of distress from a 
pmnk being started on har bend, on the forepart of the ship. 
s8ea Neuron in Nfoolas Dbsp. (18491 V. »7 She is to be 
caulked, her bends blacked and painted. 

b. 1 The chock of the bowsprit.' Smyth Settlor's 
WardM. 

f 7 . See quot. (Perhaps belongs here.) 

1847-78 H ALU well. Bend, a semicircular piece of iroi 
as part of a horse's harness to hold uo the 
ploughing. 1B1 Evans Leicester Wd k, (E. Dial. Soc.) 103 
Bend, a piece of bent plate-iron which went over tha back 
of the last horse st plough. Now (184B) disused. 

II. Probably related to Bend v. V. 

+8. 'A spring, a leap, a bound.' Jamieson. Sc. 
Obs. [Cf. Bend v. aa.J 

saig Douglas ASneis v. vi. 58 Befoir thalm alt forth bowtis 
with a band Niaus a for way. 1990 Lymdbsay Sgr. Meldmm 
cip Quhairon {a sftsed] ha lap, and talk his speir . . And 
bowtit ford ward with ane bend. 

0 . A long draught, ' a pull of liquor.' Jamieson. 
Only in Sc. [Cf. Bend v. 33.] 

17*8 Ramsay Gentle Skepk. in Poems (1844^ 31 Come, gia's 
the other bend, We drink their healths, what ever way it end. 

Band vbend), v. Forms : Pa. 1 . 1-3 bende, 4-6 
bead, 4 -5 bente, 3- bent, 6- bended. Pa.pple. 
1 beaded, 4-fi y-, I-, ye-bent, 4 6 bente, 6 y> 
ft-beate, bende, 4- bended, bent. [OE. bgndan, 
prob. identical with ON. benda ' to join, strain, 
strive, bend.' (The rare MHG. benden • to fetter ’ 
is perhaps of independent formation.) OTeut. 
'bandjan, f. barndjA - 'string, band,' in OE. bgnd. 
In OE. used only in the senses f to restrain with 
a bond, fetter, confine,' and 'to bend a bow,' orig. 

1 to hold in restraint or confine with the string.’ 
From the Utter by transference of the word to the 
bowed or curved condition of a bent bow, came 
the now main sense of 4 to bow, curve, or crook.' 
Cf. the partly parallel history of F. bander, OF. 
bender («Pr. and It. bendare, bandore, Sp. and 
Pg. vendor, bandar)."] 

Gen. sign. I. To fasten or constrain with a 
1 bend ' or bond ; to confine, fetter, spec. To con- 
strain a bow with the string (hence, to wind up a 
cross-bow, cock a pistol) ; to fasten ropes, sails 
to the yards, hones to a vehicle. Hence arise 
two lines of development ; II. To bow or curve, 
deflect, inflect, bow oneself, stoop, submit, yield ; 
III. To direct or level a weapon, to aim, bring 
to bear, bring one's force or energies to bear. By 
blending of these; IV. To direct or turn ones 
steps, oneself, one's mind, eyes, ears, in any spe- 
cified direction. 

I. To bind, to constrain, to make fast, 
f 1 . Irons. To put in bonds, to fetter. Obs. 
aagfi O.E . Ckron. (MS. C.) Sums h( mas bende. 

2 . spec. To constrain or bring into tension bv a 
string (a bow, an arbalest, a catapult, etc.) For- 
merly also bend */; -L. tenders. In later times 
associated with the curved shape into which the 
bow is brought ;«L .flectere. (Hence branch II.) 

e seoo Aft. Ps. viL 13 He bende his began, se is nu gearo 
to sceotanne. iap7 R. Glouc. 377 So styf man he was in 
harmes, in Ssoldren, ft in lends, pat vnne e eny man m>^te 
hys bo we bende. Ibid. $j6 Arblastes sone ft ginnes with- 
out*® me benda. 1375 Baboous Brace xvti. 68a The En- 
gynour than deliuerly (Jert bend the gync in full grot hy. 
a 1400 Oc tertian 1495 And they withoute gynnes bento. And 
greet stones to hem sente, c 1400 Destr. Trey xxiu. 9475 
Paris band vp his bow with bis big arme. e 1440 Promp. 
Parv.jp Bende bowys, tendo, c 1900 Rob. Hood (Ritsom 
1. L lode Sone there were good bowes ibenL 199a Greens 
George a G. (1861) 964 Bend up your bows, and see your 
strings be tight. 1697 Drvdem Ytrr, Georg, n. 774 Tha Groom 
Ms IreUow-Groom at Buts defies; And oends nls Bow. and 
levels with his Eyes. 1870 Bryant Homer I. il 71 Philo* 
tatas, A warrior skilled to bend the bow. 

t b. Transferred to the haft|iebua, pistol, etc. 
when these took the place of toe bow and. arba- 
lest ; perhaps, as Littro suggests in regard to the 
similar use of Fr. bander, with specul reference to 
the old form of lock which haa to be wound up 


like a eloekt To oock. Obs. (Hence branch 
III.) 

ria T. Sr*mMB Pme. fiftl.vL stalls* The Plstoll bent, 
bothheart sad hand, ready to 4 m the dead. 

9 jfo. 

aSvs Bible Ter. U. 3 And they band their tongue Uke 
thair bow for uaa. 

8. fig. To strain, brace, tighten, wind up, bring 
Into tension (like a strong bow or wound up 
harouebus). rtfi. To strain every nerve, brace or 
wind oneself up, nerve oneself; — Fr. se bander . 
Obs. or arth. Also bend up : cf. 8. 

eiffia Sir Fermnb. 545 Wib bat he Sam M washw-1 
was wr»h oa his herfea ft bente hym bryifHjr as a bor. aqn 
Skelton Aget. Garnescke 41 Boldly hood you to bataH, aad 
buske yourself to save. et$k§ K. Limosay Chrem. Seat. 
(*8*4) 79 Nothing effaired of this disadvantage, hot rather 
bandit up, and handled thereat, (ha] rushed forward Upon 
Cmigiewsilaoa. 1999 SuaEm. V, 111. i. 16 Now sot the 
Tooth .. Hold hardtbe Breath, and bend vp euery Spirit 
To hie frill height, slag — Mach. 1. viL 79. I am settled, 
sod bead up Each oorporal agent to Urn temble feat, tire 
Scott Old Meet. viL Her whole mind apparently bent up 
to the solemn interview. 

4 . Haul. To tie, fasten on, make fast (cf. Bi'ND 
sb . 1 3) : e.g. to bend a ro/e. To bend the cable : 
to fasten It to the ring of the anchor. To bend a 
sail : 4 to extend or make it fast to its proper yard 
or stay' (Adm. Smyth). 


bote was bente Sir Gawaytw lyfte vp and wenie in baync. 

4 d.Vmg. Sema ' ~ ‘ 


*6a6 Capt. Smith Aeeid. Yng.'Soamon v 6 1 , 

to your Anchors. 1793 Smeatom Bdystome L. 8 c6e We 
concluded.. to bead our sails (whiAnad indeed been all 
unbent and stowed down in the hold for the summer) and 
try to gain Plymouth Sound. 1%) Massyat /*. Simple 
xv. He deiurea Mr. Falcon to get now sails up and bend 
them. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.*Bk-Bmding the Cable, 
the operation of clinching, or tying tne cable to the ring 
of its anchor. — Bending ropes is to Join them together 
with a bowline knot, and then make their own ends fast 
upon themselves. 

t 6. To harness the horses to (a cart or other 
vehicle) ; to yoke. Obs. (Cf. Ger. and Du. shannon 
to stretch, to bend a bow, to yoke a vehicle. See 
also Bind in this sense.) 

1513 Douglas /Eneit xil v. 169 Sum hrydlllls stedis, 
and cartis vp dyd bend. 1935 Covesd ale Gen. xlvi. 09 Then 
Joseph bended bis charset last (Vulgate jtmeto cnrm\ 
WvcLir, Joseph ioynod his chare; sin made ready], and 
e Israel hie father. 

s or direction of a bent 


IL' 


vp to mete 1 

, To bring into the shape 4 
bow. +Of the shape of a iking. 

0 . tram. To put or bring into the shape of a 
bow ; to arch. Obs. exc. as a specific soise of 7. 
c xym Cast. Lome 743 For baueoa-bouwa (s abottten (-beat, 

Wiballe H hewet £at htm be|> * *“ ' " 

11 I'he Lord thi shapers, that I 


bs|r i-eeuL tffia Wvcur /re. IL 


shapers, 

the erthe. 1483 Caih. Angt if ft To bead, armor*. 

Vaughan Silex Scinl . (1858) so Who gave tha clouds so 
brave a bow. Who beat tha spheres. (sBsp Bailev Pastas 
e, Who hendst the Heavens before thee Ilka a bow.] 
b. To bend the brows : (orig.) to arch the eye- 
brows ; (later) to wrinkle or knit the brow ; to 
frown, scowl. Cf. Bent. 

a two iu Wright Lyric P. 34 (Mlts.) Heobach browns band 
an hefa. nyso Gem. 4 Gr.Kat. 105 He. .Bride hisbresed 
brakes. 1987 Trevisa Higdon (1865) I. 9 (Mats.) Now men 
. . wolde . . whette her lunges and bende hire browes. 1930 
Palrob. 448/s Tbou bendest thy browes upon am as thou 
woldest cate me. 1999 Myrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk 1 


Gods A 


•ate me. 1999 Myrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xvU. For- 
1 both bend and smo t he her browe. rfifi Gouge 
mows 1. ft 41. 66 Fsseton will aooue manifret it eelfo 
..by bending his browes. 1774BLACKLOCK Gr a h am l rx, la 
vain that rain which bands thy brow. (Cf. 1993 Shake. Rich 
ll, il L 170 Or band one wrinokle on my Soueraigne’s face.] 

7 . To conitrnin (anything straight) into any 
kind of arched or angular shape ; to stretch out of 
the straight; to bow, curve, crook, inflect Usually 
said of things linear, but also of surfaces, to dint 
' Bend* is not said of flaccid things, such as cotton, 
cloth, paper, which are 'folded'; but only of such 
as possess some rigidity, as a card, wood, metal, 
gristle ; or of rigia things having joints as the 
arm or back-bone. Now the main sense. 

1393 Gower Ceeff. II. >47 On knees down bent. 1415 Pol 
Poona (1859) 11 * <>S His baaonct to his brmyn was bant 
c 143ft Terr. Port, a 500 No man. .That myght make Torewt 
tobowe, Ne his bakto bend. 1584 Lyly Campaspe v. L To 
bend his body every way, and his mind no way. 1993 Shaks. 
Rich II, v. lit 98 A mm. Vnto my mothers prayres, 1 band 
my knee. Yorks. Agsinat them both, my true loypu bended 
be. Mg Gerard Herbal 111. xliL (1633) 1357 Branches .. 
so eaateto be bent or bowed, that hereof they make Hoops. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 616 Their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round. 1 791 Dk- 
SAGUuaaa Fires Impr. so A Tube, .banded in the manner 
of a Syphon, a n 76 J. Fehouson Attron. (1803) tu Taka 
about seven feet of strong wire, and bend ft into n circular 
form. 18x3 Byron Giaottr 68 He who hath bent him dec 
the dead. 1836 Dickens Sk . Beale. (C.D.ed.) 39 His form 
Is bent by age. 

b. To apply the same kind of action to alter 
curvature in any way, e.g. to straighten what is 
crooked. 

s6s6 R. C. Timet Whistle (1871) ie< The tree growing 
croo k ed, if you'i have ft mended, Whilst that it la a twlgg 
ft must be bended. 1674 Petty Disc. btf. R. See. e, 1 haua 
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8BHD. 

therefore, to streighten this crooked stick, bent it . . the 
quite contrary way. 

O. To make (a thing fixed at one end) curve 
over for the time from the erect position. 

stfti Chktham Angler's Vade-m. i. f 9 The Yew, though 
much bended, will quickly return to its former standing, 
life R. Lkhirancb Fables 915 (1708) 1 . 933 The Oak was 
stubborn and chose rather to Break than to Bend. 1(31 A. 
Cunningham Song * A Wet Sheet '.A wind that follows fast 
. . And bends the gallant mast. 1885 Truth 98 May 848/a 
The poplars are bent by the rising wind. 

8 . intr. To assume or receive a curved form, or 
a shape in which one part is inclined at an angle 
to the other. 

199S Treviha Barth, Do P, R. VI. iv. (1495) 191 For tender* 
nes the lymmes of the chylde maye. . bowe and bende and 
~ascoignk in Farr's £. /*. (184O 
g in the skie, Bcdeckte with 


14. intr. To have a direction away from the 
•tptight line, to incline in any direction, to trend. , 
Mascal Govt. Cattle (1697) 953 His groyne and snout 
short, and beindiog backeward. idee Hakluyt Vsy. (1810) 
111 . a>6 The Island . . bending from him full West, x6ox 
•Holland Pliny 1. 1 17 That mountains of the one side 
bendeth downe toward Euxinus. 1609 Bible (Douay > x Sam, 
an, 41 David rose out of his place which did bend to the 
South. 1739 A. Gokdon MqfeCs Amphith, 967 Spikes . . 
which stretched forward into the Arena, and . .bended to* 
wards it. >898 Longs. Discov. North Cage xviii, And now 
the land . . Bent southward suddenly, 
t To tend. Obs. 

199 TOmson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 641/1 These three bend 
(as it were) to one, to wit, the riche men must do good, and 
part with their goodes to other, and giue willingly. 

+ 15. Irons. {Jiff.) To turn aside or pervert from 


g m the slue, Bcdeckte with 
sundrye howea. xlxg Encycl Brit. (cd. 5) VI II. 43d Their 
knees. . bend so, that they are apt to trip and stumble. xSs6 
J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i. 30 No knee This day . . hath 
bent before its altar. 

b. To curve over from the erect position. 
(Usually said of thing* that recover their position 
when the bending force is withdrawn.) 

£ >374 Chaucer Troy Ins 11. 1378 Thogh she bende, yet she 
stont a- rote, a im H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 90 A house 
bending to fall. 1097 Drydrn Virg. Georg, 111. 111 The 
waving Harvest bends beneath his Blast. 1731 Johnson 
Rantfl. No. 144 p 8 The trees that bend to the tempest 
erect themselves again when its force is past. 1733 Hkrvey 
A /edit. II. 33 The knotty Oaks bend before the dust. 

9. spec. Of persons : To bend the body, to stoop ; 
to assume a bent or stooping posture. To bend 
over , i.e. with attention. 

r 1374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc. >86 Hir daunger made him 
boothe bowe and bernde. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 39, 

I would bend vnder ante heauie waight. >667 Milton A 
L. iv. 46a A Shape within the watry gleam appeerd, Bend* 
ina to look on me. 1797 Swift Gulliver 11. vlii. 174 One 
ofthe servants opening the door, I bent down to go in. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. xi, The sooty smith bends over his 
anvil. 1830 Lytton My Nortel vi. vi, He bent down and 
kissed her cheek 

b. To stoop down as from a height. 

1839 Sir R. Grant Hymn 1 Saviour, when in dust to Thee* 

I, Bending from Thy throne on high, Hear our solemn 
Litany I 1833 Maurice Theol. Ess. vi. 308 We want to see 
absolute Goodness and Truth. We want to know whether 
they can bend to meet us. 

o. tsp. To bend the body in submission or reve- 
rence ; to bow {unto, to , before , towards). 

a 1386 Sydney in Farr’s Set. P. I. 61 The desert -dwellers 
at his beck shall bend. i6si Bible fsa. lx. 14 The sonnes 
also of them that afflicted thee, shall come bending vnto 
thee. 1648 Milton Psalm Ixxxi. 6a Who hate the Ixjrd 
should then be fuin To bow to him and bend. !«7 -r.L. 

II. 477 lowards him they bend. 1763 Churchill Poems 
I. 73 Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy shrine. 18x3 
Scott Rokeby iv. xxx, 1 heir chief to Wilfrid bended low. 
lltt Robertson Serm, Scr. 11. iL (1864) 94 Science bending 
before the Child, becoming childlike. 

10 . fig. To submit, to bow ; to yield, give way | 
to ; to prove pliant, tractable, or subservient. 

f *1400 Cursor M. >584 (Fairfax MS.) He wende |mt alle 
sulde til his wil bende. 1644 Quarles Judgm. tf Mercy 146 
Whose leaden souls are taught by stupia reason to stand 
bent at every wrong. 1793 Sheffield (Die Buckhm. ) Whs. 
1753 I. o Under this law both kings and kingdoms bend. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry Of Mns. ft xa. 907 Well attested Facts 
arc stubborn Tilings, and will not bend to general Affirma- 
tions. 18.3 J. B ADcock Dorn. Amnsem. 92 If any excessive 
paroxysms do not immediately bend before it. 1841 Macau- 
lay Let. in Trevelyan Life (1876) II. ix. 108 All considera- 
tions as to dignity of style ought to bend to his consideration. 

11. irons. To cause (a person, the temper, spirit, 
mind, or will) to bow, stoop, incline, or relent. 

1338 Starkey England 94 Bend your selfe to that to the 
wycn you are borne. 1383 Stanyhurst Aeneit 11. (Arb.) 65 
Yf that prayer annye the bendeth. 163a L S. People's 
Lib. i. a Seeing he will not be bended _by reason. 1*4* 
Macallay Hut. Eng. II. 331 1 he spirit of the rustic 
gentry was not to be bent. 187a Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I V. xviii. 1 36 The sight in no way bent the hearts of the 
men of Exeter. 1877 Mrs. Oufhant Mahers Flor. xv. 367 
To ask pardon, no doubt a hard thing to bend his mind to. 

12. To bend the heart or face \ to lower it or direct 
it downwards, by bending the neck ; to bow the 
head. 

a X839 J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 6 With their faces bended 
downwards. 1897 Dryden J ’irg. Georg, iv. 740 Trees bent 
their Heads to near him. c xtro S. Wesley Ifvmu of Eu- 
potis loa Bend your heads, in homage bend, i860 Tyndall 
Glae. 1. ft 3. 99 He took my hand and, silently bending down 
his head, kissed it. 

b. intr. (for reft.) Predicated of the head. 

187a Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 169 The sight of the 
dull faces bending round the gaining tables. 1873 Miss 
Thackeray Miss Angel xxx. >95 The heads bend in long line. 

* * Of the direction in which a thing lies. 

19. irons. To turn away from the straight line 
(without reference to the curve imparted) ; to in- 
cline in any direction ; to deflect, turn. 

1313 Douglas sEneis ix. vi. 93 The cariis stand with ly- 
mowris bendyt strek. 1383 Hyll Arte Garden. (1393) >55 
[They) will in the next morrow, bee turned or bended another 
way. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. 4 Min. I ntrod., The foremost 
longest llegges] are bended forewards ; but those that leap 
..are bended backward. 1877 Proctor Spectroscope i. xi 
The ray is again bent from the perpendicular. 
fig. iHn Pkbody Eng. Jmltsm. xvL X93 He used gene- 
rally to bend conversation in such way at to avoid coming 
into dispute with his companions. 


in the skie, Bcdeckte with I the right purpose or use ; to twist, wrest. Obs. 


a >333 I-atimkx Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 339 Forasmuch as I j 
haveheard, Ecce vobtscnm sum . . bended to corroborate j 
the same* xft6a Coorx* Anew. Def. Truth (1850) 91 Their 
successors, by little and little, bent the same name unto the 1 
action and celebration ef the Sacrament. 

+ 16. tram. To incline, dispose in mind ; mostly 
in pass, to be inclined or disposed to, towards ; to 
be prone, liable, ready; to be addicted, given. Obs. 

* 53 ® Starkey England 78 Thys idulnes and vanyte, to 
the wych the most parte of our pepul ys much gyven and 
bent. 1379 E. K. in Spenser's Shegh. Cal. Apr. 5 Gloss. , 
Aprill . . is most bent to showres. 1607 Tofrkll Serpents 
789 There is not one of them so ill bent, so malapertly 
sawey, and impudently shamclesse. 1708 Swift Sner. Test 
Wks. 1735 II. 1. X94 , 1 am hugely bent to believe l that when- 
ever you concern yourselves in our affairs, it is certainly 
for our good. 1749 Fieldino Tom Jones vu. xi, Seemed 
bent to extenuate. 

+ b. intr. To incline, lean, in mind or conduct. 

*567 Triall Treas. (1850) 16 He that bendeth to folowc his 
own inclination. 1377 Holinshkd Chrvn. HI. 1099/9 Al- 
though Ket bent to all vngratiousnes. 

III. To direct, aim (as a bow bent for shooting). 

Cf. Jer. li. 3 Against him that bendeth Jet the archer bend 
his bow. 

+ 17. tram. To direct, turn, aim, level, bring to 
bear (cannon, forces, etc.) against, upon, at. Obs. 

1339 Palbgr. 448/1 They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultesand fyfteneseipentynes. 1377 HoumshkuCAfw*. 
HI. 1093/9 They bent tneir ordinance uainst the gate. 
*585 Shaks. John 11. i. 27 Our cannon shallbe bent Against 
tneorowei of this resisting towne. 1649 Cromwell in Car- 
Ivle Lett, evil (1871) It. 163 They bent their guns at the 
frigate, xlox Scon' Cadyow Castle xxxv, With hackbut 
bent, my secret stand Dark an the purposed deed 1 chose. 

+ b. To aim, couch, direct (a spear or sword). 

xsos Spenser Virg. Gnat, lii, Each doth against the others 
bodic bend His cursed nteele. 1396 — F. Q. 1. xiL 34 So bent 
his speara and spurd his horse with yron heele. 1394 Shake 
Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 95 Thy murd'rous Faulchion . . The which 
thou once didd'st bend against her brent. 

+ 0 . Jig. To direct (hostile action or words) 
against , on, (prayers) to heaven, etc. Obs. 

1377 Hanmer A nr. Fed. Hist. ( 16191 9® The persecution . . 
was so vehemently bent against him. 1603 Shaks. Lear 11. 
i. 48 The Gods 'Gainst Paricides did all the thunder bend. 
1633 Cromwell Lett . 4 Sg. (Carl.) 111 . 919, I shall rather 
bend my prayers for you. 1681 E. Sclater Serm. Putney 
xa All their Subtlety and Polity must be bent against them. 

+ d. intr. (for reft.) Oos. 

a 1636 Milton A realties 6 This, this is she To whom our 
vows and wishes bend. 

18. tram. To direct, apply, or bring to bear 
strenuously (one's mind, energies, etc.) on, upon. 

c xgso More Picus Wks. (15^7) 30 A very louer beleueth in 
his inyndc, On whom so cuer he hath his heart Ibente, That 
in that person menne maye nothing finde, But honorable. 1377 
Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) 70 If they bend their minds 
to the knowledge of the same. X603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
v. ft 10 The scope . . whereunto they bend their endeavours. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 184a II. 313 They bent .. 
their designs and efforts to revive the old French party. 
1B76 Green Short Hist. iL ft 8 (1882) 10a A sovereign who 
bent the whole force of his mind to hold together an Empire. 

b. reft. To direct or apply oneself, rare. 

* 59 * 1 -oicin Farr’s.T. /’.(184OI.140 WhiUlin the garden of 
this earthly soile Myself to solace and to bath 1 bend. >393 


* 59 * i-oicin rarrs.Y. /’.(184OI.140 WlnUun the garden of 
this earthly soile Myself to solace and to bath 1 bend. >393 
Bilson Govt. Christ'sCh. 362 Many Bishopi. bent themselves 
to alter the Kmperours minde. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 
56 If any shall . . bend themselves to disappoint the designs 
of the Eternal God. x8§e Thackeray Pendennis Ixxi. To 
the completion of which lie bent hixuielf with all his might. 
0 . intr. (for reft.) 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 985 if to the Warlike Steed 
thy Studies bend, Or for the Prim in Chariots to contend. 
1935 Kane A ret. Exp. II. xxvL 358 Bending to our oars as 
the water opened [we] reached the shore. 

10. To be bent : to be intent, determined, re- 
solved. Const, on or upon ( to , for, obs.) an object 
or action ; also (arch.) to do (something). 

c 1400 Cov. Myst. (184s) 3 Now be we bent In this pagent 
the trewthe to telle. 1361 f . N orton Calvin's Inst. 1 . 66 To 
bring him to be more nedefUlly bent to make amendes. 1606 
Bacon New Aft. xs And was only bent to make hie King- 
dom and People happy. 176a Golds m. Cit. IV. vi (1837) 
96 The youth seems obstinately bent on finding you out. 
a 1839 Dk Quincey Wks. XXII. 49 He is . . bent upon con- 
fusing us ; and I am bent upon preventing him. 1888 
Morris Earthly Par. il (1870/173 Like my fathers, bent to 
gather fame. 1868 Freeman [Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 1 . viL 158 
A proje ct on which the Kinp was fully bent. 

IV. Figurative uses in which ( direct, aim,' and 
* bow, deflect, turn,' are combined. 

20 . intr . To direct oneself, proceed, turn. arch. 

1399 Langu Rich. Redelets ul 76 pd.. bumisched her 


beekis; and bent to-hhn-WardU And ffotowid trim fforriy. 
11469 Tevmeley Most. J03 (Mils.) To hir buxumlyl red 
that we bende. rin Shams. Airs Wsttnu IL st Thence 
we came : And .. Thither we bend againe. s6f8 Drvdbm 
Mmidsnjjl Why to the Shove the thronging people bent 
syii Admsom Cato >11. ii. ie4 But see I My brother Marcus 
bends this way I 1813 Byron Corsair l xvU, He .. Down 
to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends. 

b. tram. To direct or turn (one’s steps, course, 
way, etc.). 

1579 GoeeoN Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19 Hee kneere not which 
way to bende his pace. 1583 Stanyhurst i.( Arb. >24 
Oure course tward ltolye bending. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 
573 Thither his course he bends Through the calm Firma- 
ment. S718 Porx Iliad 11. 64 To the fleet Atrides bends his 
way. smi Joanna Bailuk Wallace xxii, And to the wild 
woods bent his speed. 1883 M. Csawford Mr. Isaacs xii. 
a68 Thither we all three bent our steps. 

0. tram. To direct (anything led, driven, or 
carried), arch. 

1383 Stanyhurst jBneis 11. (Arb.) 47 To Troy word when 
first you bended a nauye. 1394 Shaks. Rich. HL tv. v. 14 
Many other of great nameand worth: And ■toamsxIsXondon 
do they bend their power. 1746 Collins Ode is Peace, To 
Britain bent his iron Car. 

21. tram. To direct, turn, or incline (the eyes, 
or ears), in the direction of anything seen or heard. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 3x4 b, The peorcyng 
light of the Sunne . . doth blinde the sight, if the eyes be 
over much bente thereunto. x«86 Let. Earle Leicester 31, 
I neuer. .bent my earns to credits a tale that first was tojde 
mee. 1648 M ilton Psalm Ixxxviii. 8 And to my cries . .Thine 
ear with favor bend, a 1793 Southey Joan ef Arc iv. 62 
Every eye on her was bent. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manck 
Strike tv. 54 His eyes bent on the (pound in deep thought. 

V. Senses of doubtful origin. 

+ 22. intr. * To spring, to bound.' Sc. Obs. 
[Perh. related to 3 , or 17 .] 
c 1339 Lyn dehay is referred to by Jamieson. 

287 4 To drink hard ; a cant term ' (Jamieson). 
[Perh. 4 to pull, strain ' in reference to polling or 
straining a bow (cf. 3 ) ; or * to ply, apply oneself 
to’ (cf. 18 ).] trans. and intr. 

a 1738 A. Ramsay Poems (1800) I. 9x5 (Jam.) Braw tip 
pony.. Which we with greed Bended, an fast as she could 
brew. Ibid. ii. 73 (J am.) To bend wi' ye, and spend wi* ye. An 
evening, and ganaw. [x86o Ramsay Remits. Scr. 1. (ed. 7) 
47 Bend weel to the Madeira at dinner, for here ye'll get 
little o't after. Cf. 18 b.J 

Bendable (bendab'l), a. [f. prcc. + -able.] 
Capable of being bent ; flexible. 

six x Cotgr., Ployabte, pliable, bowable. bendable. 164a 
R. Carpenter Experience 111. 47 The chiefe acts of nature 
in the soulc arc, of themselves, inclinable and bendable to 
Grace. 1733 in Johnson and in mod. Diets, 
t Bended, a. Obs. [f. Bend sbf] Striped 
or banded ; in Her. having a bend or bends ; B endy. 

c >400 Maundkv. 976 Five saphires bended with gold. 
c X430 Syr Gener. 4538 Hou he with the bended sheld Smote 
the othre thurgh the bodie. 157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 
85 b. One greatc difference betwene Armen Bended, and these 
Armes . . For in Armes Bcndce the colours contained in the 
shielde are equally diuided. 

Bended (bonded), ppl. a. The original pa. 
pple. of Bend v., superseded in ME. by bend, bent, 
but used again, from 14 th c. onwards, as a longer 
form of Bent (q. v. for the sense) ; it is now semi- 
archaic. and used chiefly in on bended knees, etc. 

1398 Trkviha Barth. Do P. R. xviii. iii. (1495) 749 The 
homes of a ramme ben crokyd and bended os a roundc shell. 
X999 Shaks. Hen. V, v. Chor. iB His bruised Helmet, and 
his bended Sword. z66o Blount Boscobd 55 And now on 
my bended knees, let me joyfully congratulate HU restored 
Majesty. 0790 Imihom Sch. Arts I. 73 Fix the bended 
glass-pipe C air-tight into the bottle D. s8so Scott Lady 
ofL. v. ix, Bonnets and spears and bended bows. 1837 Sir 
F. Palgravk Merck. 4* Friar iv. (1844) 176 * Gracious Sove- 
reign,’ replied the Chancellor, dropping off the Woolsack 
upon his bended knees. 

+ Bexdel. Obs. [a. OF. bendel, bandit \ dim. 
of bende , bande: cf. Bandeau, Bandkl. (It is 
only accidentally that this coincides in form and 
sense with mod.G. bendel a fillet, OHG. bendil, 
bentil, pentil, and ON. bendill a small cord.)] 

1. A little band or scarf ; a fillet, a ribbon. 

X483CAXTON Gold. Leg. 944/1 She wyped it . .with a bendel 
of syllce. 1 33 7 Act Hen. Vl/i in Planchd Brit. Cost. (1834) 
365 Or use or weare any shirt, smock, kurchar, bendel, an- 
kerchour, mocket or linen cuppe, etc. 

2. Her. A little bend ; - Bbndlet. 

c 1313 Coer de L. 9964 And off asur a fayr bendel. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans, Her. KJ b, Littill bendys . . be calde ben* 
dyUys to the diffenuis or grete bendys. 

Bender (be-ndax). [f. Bend 0 . + -IBI.] He 
who or that which bends. 

1. An instrument for bending ; a pair of pliers. 
1406 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshyngt 14 For makynge your 
hokis. .a bender, a-payr of longe and smalle toagys. 1398 
Flosio. Piegateie. a poire of benders that goldsmithes ne, 
called bowmg pincers or plyers. 1833 Rennie Alpk 
Angling 69 The artut, of [fish-hooks] requires a hammer, 
a knife, a pair of pincers, .a bender. 

+ 2. A mechanical contrivance for bendings 
'drawing up,' or setting cross-bows. Obs. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. X46 Cros-bows that are bent 
with a Bender. 

8 . One who bends. 

1396 S tenser F. Q. u L 9 The eugh, obedient to the 
benders will. >833 Mkdwin in Fraser's Mag. VII. 18 lie 
. .leads on the benders of tha bow. 
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HA flcator muscle. Obs. 

«i*S Crooks Body of Mam 79? This rnotck with the second 
and third benders or the thumb. sSMCummut ft Cols 
Betrihol Anal . iv. viii, x6« Two Bonders of die Cubit, 
+ 5 . Sc. A hard drinker. (Mr. (Cf. Bend r. 23 .) 
sgraS Ramsay /’arm* (1848) III. 169 Now lend your lugs, ye 
benders fine, Whs ken the benefit of wine. xSie Tannahill 
Poems (X&46) 53 Or benders, blest your wiuehs weetin', 

6. slang, A sixpence. (? Because it bends easily.) 
itai Dicnkns SA. Bos (18501 68/9 * Niver mind the loss of 
two nob end a bender 1 * 1837 — Pick m xlil (D.» * Will you 
UJce three bob?' * And a bender/ suggested the clerical 
gentleman. sSsB Tm ackeray Newcomes xl, * A half-crown, 
Honey man 7 By cock and pye it is not worth a bender.' 

Banding (be*ndii)\ vbl. sb\ [f. Bend p.l 
1 1. Drawing tight with a string, tension. 06s. 

c 1440 Prom /. Parv. 30 Bendynge of oowys, or o^er lyke, 

temcie. 

2. Curving, crooking, flexure ; bowing, inclina- 
tion, deflection. 

Trbviba Barth . Do P. B. vm. m. (1495) 349 And yf 
the sonne beme . . metyth wyth a body that puttyth and 
imytyth the lyghte ayenwarde, suche a smytynge and put- 
tyngc is callya bendynge of the beme. 1393 Shaks. Kick . //. 
ill. lii. 73 Thus long haue we stood To watch the fcarcfull 
bending of thy knee, 163s Jkr. Taylor Coarse 6 'em. l ix. 
1.17 Rent in sunder with trees returning from their violent 
bendings. s66a Gbhbier Prime. 19 To prevent the sinking 
and bending of their Walls, 171a Budokix Sped. No. 977 
P 17 The various leanings and Bendings of the Head, ilej 
IdAMB Elia Ser. 1. i, That gentle bending of the body forwards. 
Jig. xdiS W. Hull Mirr. Maiestit 47 Prayer is a deuout 
bending of the minde to God. 

3 . The place or part where such curving occurs ; 
a curve, angle; comer; a bend ; the spring of an 
arch or vault. 

SBB3 Fitzherb. Hash, f 95 A sc lander is in the bendynge 
of the legge bchyndc. 1665 Manley Grot ins* Louth C. Wart 
6a6 Not far from HarwarJen are the bendings of the River. 
1737 Wiiistom Josef Hus' Hist. v. iv. | a The wall . . having 
its bending above tne fountain. 

4 . Naut. The fastening with a ' bend* or knot. 

1607 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. vil 30 To tie two ropes 

or cables together is called bending, slag Marryat F. 
Afildmay v. The bending of the cable escaped my memory. 

f5. The contrivance for drawing up a cross- 
bow ; - Bender 2 . 06s. 

1530 Pa lack. 197/2 Bendyng for a crosbowe, bondage. 

flT (See quot.) 

1816 C. James Mil. Did. 51/x Bendings, in military and 
sea matters, are ropes, wood, &c. bent for several purposes. 

t Be nding, vbl. sb* Obs. [? f. Bend sbJ + 
-1N0 1 J Decoration with ' bends ' or stripes. 

c 1386 Ciiaucer Pert, T. p 343 Swandyng, palyng or bend- 
yng, and semblable wast of cloth in vanite. 

Bending, ppl. a. [f. Bend v. 4- -ino 2 .] That 
bends (in various senses of the vb.) ; curving, 
curved, inclined, bowing ; flexible, pliable, supple. 

1967 Maplkt Gr. Forest 109 With hir bending bodic. 1571 
Norton ft Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i. (1847) 104 Their yet greene 
bending wittes. 1643 Siiaks. Lear iv, i. 76 A Cliffc, whose 
high and bending head Lookes fearfully on the confined 
Dcepe. 1697 Drydrn Pirg. Eclog. x. 103 Bending Osiers 
into Baskets weav'd. — Georg. 111. 5x3 Some bending Valley. 
1713 Popk Iliad iv. 555 To shape the circle of the bending 
wheel. x8xo Southey A ehama xv. xi, Behold her go. .Along 
the bending sand. 

Bendingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
curving direction or attitude, obliquely. 

K owland Mouffets Theat. Ins. 1051 (Scorpions] 
which have seven or nine joints on their tails, are the. most 
curst : many luxve but six, it strikes athwart and bendingly. 
1839 New Monthly Mag. LV. xa8 'Parson, say gracel’ 
Mulingham bendingly murmured three words. 

Bendlet (bendlot). Her. Also 6 bendelet. 
[prob. f. earlier Bkndel 4- -XT dim. But OF. had 
also bendelette , in Bk. of St. Albans transl. bendil 
(see Bkndel, also Bandlet, Bandelet).] A smaller 
bend, containing a sixth part of the field. 

1579 Boss v : well Armorie is Bendelet 1803 Camden 
Rem . (16x7) 924 Roger Clifford, .for the bendelet tooke a 


Hist. 4 Pof. xviiL 989 Standards were also generally 
divided besd-wiae into compartments by Motto-bands. 

t BmdvitL Herb. Obs . [probably f. Bend 
sb.i + With : perh. another fonn of Bindwitk. 
The word in Promp. Patv. suggests the Sw. benved 
4 bone-wood,' expl. as * dogberry, wild cornel,' and 
Icel. beinvlBir a willow {Mix arbuscula Vigf.), 
the meaning of which is ' bone-withy.*] The 
name of a shrub of which the twigs are used to 


tie up fagots, etc. Identified by Bradley with 
the Way-faring Tree or Wild Guelder Rose. 

11440 PromJ. Parv. 31 Benwyttre [1400 benewiih trek 
1797 Bradley Fam. Dut., Benawitk , in Latin, Viburnum 
. .they make use of its Branches to tie Faggots with. 
Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) 1, Bendwith, viburnum. 
Bsttdj (be*ndi), a. Her . [ad. OF. bendl, mod.F, 
bamUi see Bend sb.2] Of a shield ; Divided dia- 
gonally into an even number (usually six) of equal 
divisions, coloured alternately. Bendy -wavy: 
when the bends or bendlets have wavy margins. 

i486 Bh.St. Albans , Her. I> vi(j a, He bereth barn bendy, 
of gowks and golds. 16x0 Gwillim Disk/. Heraldry v. 
ill. (1660) 370 He beareth Bendy-wavk of six Argent and 


ill. (1660) 370 He beareth Bendy-wavk of six Argent and 
Azure. 1797 Bradley Fam. Did.. Bendy, a Term in 
Blazonry tor an Escutcheon being divided lkndwaya into 


Blazonry tor an Escutcheon being divided llendwaya into 
an even Number of Partitions ; but if they are odd. the 
Field must first be named, and then the Number of the 
Bends. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787)69 When the Shield is 
filled with six Bendlets of metal and colour, it is called 
Bendy ; but if the number is either more or less than six, 
they are to be blazoned by the name of Bendlets and their 
number specified. 1864 Boutell Heraldry viii. 36. 

t Bene. Obs. Forms: 1 bdn, 2-4 bene, (6 
? beano). [OF. bdn, bln, cogn. with ON. b6n, 
been (Sw., Da. bon) :-OTeut. +bdni-s \ perh. from 
root ba- 'cry': see Ban.] 

Prayer, petition, boon ; csp. prayer to God. 
rxooo Age. Gosp. Luke L 13 bin Wn ys gehyred. 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., pin bene is Re-herd, c 1173 Lamb Horn. 
67 Hu maun heo bidden eni bene, c sago (fen. 4 Ex. 9511 
uat mine bene ne be for-lorcn, wi6 311 ben mine bones boren. 
a 1300 A\ Horn 508 Grant ir me a bene. iua Ayenb. an 
Mj bene hi ydi*t beuore he. [1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 
86 Then was the maid in my grandames beanes. xS8x Mias 
Fothehuill Kith 4 Kin xiii, Or was it ‘ but a bootless bene ' T] 
b. Comb, bene-day, Y rogation-day (cf. OE. bln- 
lit/) ; bene-tfBo, -tufie sb. t success in prayer ; adj. 
(OE. blntibc, -lyOs) successful in prayer; bene- 
rip = Bedbipe. 

c xaoe Trim. ColL Horn. 27 We mujen mid one worde bese 
|vrie king bidden, and ben bene tibe. I but. soi To urc drill- 
ten . hut be..):fe us bene lube. 1499 Promp. Parv. 30/3 
Bencday, precart. 

Bene, obs. f. Bran, Been, Ben ; obs. infin. and 
3 pi. of Be v ., and variant of Brin. 

Btneaped (b/hf-pt), ppl. a. Naut. [f. Be- 
pref 7 Neap.] Of a ship : Left aground by the 
neap tide, and so lying beyond the reach of high 
water, until the tide flows higher. 
a 1691 in Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. t. xvL 80 A Ship 
is beneaped. .when the water does not flow high enough 
to bring [it] off the ground, or out of a Dock, or ovei a 
Bar. xMa Exeter 4 Plymouth Gas. 1 3 Mar., The ship was 
beneaped. 1884 F. Pollock in Fug. 111 ms. Mag. Dec. 156 
These [trawlers] are now and again 'beneaped' at low tides. 

Bs&iath (b/h<>), adv. and prep. Forms: 1 
benipan, -neeftan, -nytian, 2-3 bi-neeften, -nao- 
pen, -n«2en, nopen, ( Orm .) -nepenn, 3 bi-ned8e, 
-neope, -neiBe, 3-4 bi-nepe(n, 4 -netben, by- 
nepen, -neathe, be nype, 4-5 by-nethen, -nope, 
benepe, 4-6 bynethe, 5 byneithe, bineth, 5-6 
by-, beneth(e, 5 - beneath ; 8 - 'neath. [OE. bi- 
nidan, be-neoBan, f. bi- Be- 4- niOan, neoOan 1 below, 
down,’ orig. * from below,' earlier tuoOane, neoBone , 
* OS. nithana, OHG. nidana, MHG. nUUn{p, 
mod.G. nieden , f. OTeut. nipar Mower, farther 
down, down ' : see Nbtheb 4 - advb. ending ~atta, 
originally expressing motion 'from.' The be- gave 
or emphasized the notion of 'where,' excluding 
that of 'whence* pertaining to the simple ttiBan. 
The modem 'neath is abbreviated from beneath. 


Rem. (1637) 9 -4 Roger Clifford, .for the bendelet tooke a 
fesse Geules. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. f xiv. 
155 They appear, .to have cotised their own silver bend with 
the two bcndleta. 

t Be ndly, adv. Obs. [f. Bend sbJ, 2 + -ly 2 .] 

1. Her. Bend-wise. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D vxsj a ; Ther he forsothe 
certan armys bendli barrit. .for ij colouns areiunyt together 
in euery harre bendly. 

2. (See quot.) 

15U Hulokt, Bendly, or by bendes or handful 

tJMUdroll. Obs. Se. A variant of Bande- 
role : here perhaps used in the sense of * the strap 
of a musket, one of the senses of F. banderole. 

>388 Sc. Acts, Jos. Vt. IV. 169/1 Or elk one muscat, with 
forcat, bendrok. and heldpece. 1399 Ibid. — 101/x Or eliis 
one muscat, with hdd peice, foirchet, and bana rolL 

Bendsome, «. [f. Bend v. 4 -some.] Flex- 
ible. 

1861 Barnes in Maem. Mag. June 134 Some softer or more 
brittle or bendsome substance. 

BsudwilS (be*ndwaiz), adv. Her. Also 7 
•wales, 8- -ways. [f. Bend sbJ 4 - -wise.] In the 
position occupied by a bend on a shield ; in the 
direction of a bend, diagonally. 

s6xo Guilum Heraldry 11. vl 63 Hee beareth Azure, a 
Pile waned, issuing out of the Dexter comm of the Esco- 
cheon Bendwales, Or. 1707 Chambbbu Cycl, Bendy. • An 
escutcheon divided bend-wise. s88# Bovtbll Heraldry 


The modem 'neath is abbreviated from beneath. 
Originally an adverb, but already in OE. construed 
with dative (of reference), as a prep.] 

A. adv. 

1. gen . In a low position relatively to some other 
place ; in a lower position ; low or lower down ; 
downward ; - Below adv. 1 . 

rung Lav. 95610 Ofte wes ^e drake buuen: And eft 
seo&ften bineo^en. a use Ancr. R. 390 Brod use scheld 
buuen . . and neruh bineooen. c 1303 St. Kentlm 197 in E. 
E. P. (1869) sx On of his bests freoiia. .In |re grounde stod 
byneke. c 1400 Destr. Troy xiii. 5599 A man fro be myd- 
dell yp, And fro the nauyll by-neithe, vne an abill horse. 
1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxiv. (1483) 8a As well of tho 
that ben bynetnen as tho that ben aboue. x6ea Shaks. 
Ham . 1. iv. 78 And hears it [the seal roar beneath. s6og — 
Lear tv. vi. 108 To the Girdle do the Qoda inherit, beneath 
is all the Fknds. 1793 South eyTrox ef Arc 111. 998 Pure 
water in a font beneath reflects The many-colour'd rays. 

+ b. Lower on a written or printed page j— 
Below ado . 1 b. Obs. 

tysChart. ABthdmeff in Cod, Dipl V. 106 Dara naman 
her beneoSan awritene standao. xtWfl CuLVErrxa ft Colb 
Bartkot. Anal, 1. xxvil. 64 Of whkh see other Anatomists 
. .and my father Ba rt ho Hn u a beneath. 


2 With reference to certain understood points: 
t a. Beneath the skies ; in the world, on the 
earth. Obs. or arch . ; expressed by Below adv. 2 a. 

c saso Gen. 4 Ex. 9 Dan sal him almightin luucn Her 
bineoen and. .ahuuen. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Const. 5055 We 
synful . . bynethe on be erthe. i)8e WvcLir Ex. mm- 4 In 
heuene aboue, and . in erthe benethe [mo in list]. <*1480 
Townetey Most, 183 Say youre prayers here bynethe. xgn6 
Tinoalb John viii. 93 Yeare from beneth ; I am from above. 
[1873 Browning Aristoph. Apol 106 Our world beneath 
Shows, .grimly gross.) 

b. Beneath the earth ; in Hades, in hell. 

1340 Ham rout Pr. Cense. 5408 Helle by net hen . . Sal h*n 
be open. z6xi Uihi.k Isa. xiv. y Hell from beneath is 
inooued for thee, a 1736 Yai.i>ln \J.) The dread abyss be- 
neath, Hall's horrid mansions. 

3. Directly below ; underneath. 

Gen. 4 Ex. 408a Hise bore bi-nUfle and him abuuen. 
01390 Cursor At. t68t Pu sal bi-neben on |mb side Midi a dor 
wit mesur wide. 1317 Torkinoton Pilgr. (1884) 43 Whiche 
Ryft - . appereth by netbe. 1396 Siiaks. Merck. V. iv. i. r88 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Upon the place 
beneath. 1697 Drydkn Pirg. Georg in. 43 High o'er the 
Gate, .llie Crowd shall Caesar's Indian War behold ; The 
Nile shall flow beneath. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Ntgkt-c. 
1639 Shaggy eyebrows elevate With twinkling apprehension 
in each orb Beneath. 

b. Under some covering or surface, underneath ; 
underground, under the earth. 

1097 K. Glouc. 131 Lat delue vnder be ftindement, ft bou 
sc halt binehc fynde A waterpol. 1388 Wvcur Job xviiL 16 
The roods of hym be tnaad drk bynethe. ri40o Destr. 
Troy v. 1609 Tiie water, .ulensit by ocurse all be clene Cite 
Of nltli and of feurn, tliroughe fletyng by nethe. list Biblk 
Jer. xxxi. 37 If . . the foundations of the earth lean bej 
searched out beneath. 1697 Drydkn Pirg. Georg, in. 466 
Spread with Straw, the bedding of thy Fold; With Fern 
beneath. 

4. lxiwer down on a slope, or in the course of a 
river, rare. Now Below adv. 3 . 

1393 Gower Cos\f. II. 161 On the mount of Parade. .And 
eke beneth in the valey. 1830 Fuller Pisgah 11. 6a The 
stopping of the waters (of Jordan] above must necessarily 
command their defection beneath. 

6 . Down or lower in fortune, station, dignity, 
rank, or quality. arch % 

c 1000 AClfric Dent , xxviil 13 pu hist mfre bufan and na 
lienihan. c taog Lay. 9839 Jif mi cun ckmbeft ft bineoflen 
be ibringefl. 1097 R- Giguc. 958 An batayk at Ekndone 
nii smyte. .pe Kyng Bernulf was b«re bynebe, ft bynome al 
ys host, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 53 pe pope, cardinalis, blschopis, 
ft oper prelata be nepe, are disciplis of andcrist 1393 
Cover dale Dent, xxviii. 13 Thou shalt be aboue onely, and 
not benethe | Wvcur, vndur; s6si lieneath]. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. 1. Hi. 131 That next [is disdain'd] by him beneath. 
B. (with object expressed) prep. 

The prepositional use of beneath seems originally to have 
been introduced to express the general notion of ' lower 
than/ as distinguished from the specific sense of Under. 
But in process of time beneath was so largely used for under. 
that Bflow was laid hold of to express tne more general 
idea. In ordinary spoken English, under and below now 
cover the whole field {below tending naturally to overkp 
the territory of under), leaving beneath more or leu as e 
literary and slightly archaic equivalent of both (in some 
senses), but especially of under. The only senses in which 
beneath is preferred are 7 (' beneath contempt ’), and fig. 
uses of 4 (c. g. ' to (all beneath the assaults of temptation I. 
f X. gen. In a position down from or lower than. 
Obs. or arch. Now expressed by Bklow prep. 1 . 
f Beneath stair : «=■ below stairs. 

a 900 Pot. Laws AC (f red f 63 in Thorpe 1 . 96 Gifu sconca 
bij> byrel beneo&an cn&we. c saog Lav. 14963 Heo bar 
bineooen hire titien ane guldens ampulla c 1393 St. Edm. 
Can/. >64 in E. E. P. (1869) 75 He was bynepi his brech 
igurd faste ynou). c 139 s Chaucer Astral 11 . 1 as By-net he 
the Orisonte. i6o3SThaks. Lear iv. vi. 97 For all beneath 
the Moone would I not leape upright. 1831 T, Powell 
Tom All Trades xfi8 The chiefeot hand in preferring to any 
office beneath stayer. 

2. Directly down from, overhung or surmounted 
by ; under, underneath. 

a i9oo Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 87 He is buuen us and 
binohen . biforen and blhinden. a lass Ancr. R 304 Bine- 
often us. -he wide hreote of hoik, a sfleo Myrr. Our Ladye 
119 Aboue vs, bynethe vs. 1611 Shako, triut. T. 1. 11 180 
You'le be found, Be you beneath the Sky. 1897 Drydrn 
Pirg. Georg 11. 737 Lands that lye beneath another Sun. 
1770 Goldsm. Des. Pill. 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats 
beneath the shade, itex Keats Isabel i. They could not, 
sure, beneath the same roof sleep. 183a Tennyson Audkp 
Crt. 78 We. .saunter'd home beneath a moon. . In crescent, 
b. At the base or foot of (a wall, cliff, etc.). 
>387 Tbeyisa Higden (x66$) I. >09 Hercules, I talus his 
sone, bulde a citee. .by ne^e he Capitol. 1333 Covbrdalb 
Ex, xxxiL 19 [HeJ brake them beneth I Wvclir, at the rotes 
of] the mouDL s8o8 Scott Marm. 1. Ui, Beneath the sable 
palisade . . His bugle horn he blew. 1870 K. Anderson 
Missions Amur. Bd. II. viii 61 In a frail canoe beneath a 
tall diff overhanging the sea. 

8 . Immediately under, in contact with the under 
aide of ; covered by ; under, underneath. 

1611 Bi MMDeut.v, 8 The waters beneath the earth. 1897 
Drydrn Pirg. Georg, iv. 60 1 n Chafqbers of their own, beneath 
the Ground. 1718 Pont Iliad 1. 651 Une hand she placed Be- 
neath his beard, a 1744 — Epitaph Rowe 3 Beneath a rude 
and nameless stone lie Pies. 179# Dvws Grongar //. 99 So 
oft 1 have .. Sat . .With my hand beneath my head, dp 
R. Knox Cloquefs A mat. 300 The axilla it the angle or 
cavity that lies beneath the junction of the arm with the 
shoulder. ils6 J. Wilson City eg Plague l l 975 Tho 
brown red grass Rustling beneath your feet. 1884 Mm. 
Jameson Bk.o/Tk.( 1877)34 Mo wise man kicks the Udder 
from beneath him. 
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Bxxraouux). 

b. Hence : Farther from (the surface^ : cowered 
or ’concealed by ; inside of, behind. More com- 
monly Undi*. 

tpsy Thomson Summer 753 Thoa art no Ruffian, wWW 
math the mask Of serial commarca caasU to rob thesr 
wealth. Ei% E. N«*u W. 71*. ♦ 19s B eea afh 

the movement at srif-assertiou appears the repose of self- 
govemmeoL sits Haweis ft Afar. (1874) 7 The Mu- 

3ciao a s art lie* beneath the surface. tMa Stanley Chr. 
Int tit. viii. i«6 A woollen vest, which sometimo had be- 
neath it another fitting close to the skin. 

4 . ' Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by aome 
pressure ' (J.) ; often fig. subject to, under subjec- 
tion to, under the influence, action, or control of. 

1*97 R. Glouc. 491 Ttiere he brojte al binethe hom that 
were is fon. i6og Shaks. Math. tv. iii. 39 Our Country 
si tikes beneath the yoake. tfifia Stanley Hist . Philos. 
<i70i)ti6/t The comprehension made by the Senses, .omits 
nothing that can fhA beneath it. if ra Young Basin'* 1. L 
11757) 10 Elephants . . Rending beneath a weight of luxury. 
179a Munchaustn't Tran., Thou shall instant perish 'neath 
my potent arm. 1799 Soutnev Joan 0/ A re tv. 40a Thou 
should*! set forth Beneath another's guidance, 1800 Bloom- 
field Farmer's B., Spring’ll x Brisk goes the work beneath 
each busy hand-, i88a W. C Smith Kitdrestan 41 The 
carved work mouldered fast 'Neath the suns, and the Trusts. 
1 5 . Lower on a slope, in a valley, etc., than ; - 
Below prep. a. Ohs. 

iggi Turner ^1^1/(15681 jl I went by the Rhene side 
iiij miles heneth Bingen. 1667 Milton P. L. l 355 Her 
barbarous sons . . spread Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian 
sands, rfsi T. H[alrJ Arc. Mem Invent . 68 Obstructions 
in all Navigable Rivers beneath the first Bridges. 1704 
Hbaknk Duct. Hist. 1. 430 A Quarter of a Mile beneath 
the Village . . is the fallen Raines of the Tower of BabeL 

0 . fig. Lower in the scale of being, station, rank, 
excellence, or dignity. Now commonly Bklow. 

a tqoo Metr. Berth, xx. 444 Hio bib swifte fior hire selfre 
beneoflan. c isooOsmin 10709 To settenn (ns Binejwnn jrine 
lahthre. r 1374 Chaucks Booth. 11. v. 49 It is broutt by- 
nejmn all beetes. 01379 Wtclif Sent. Sel. Wks. i860 1. 
15 Creatures binehe men. 1611 Shaks. Cyntb. iv. i. 11 Not 
beneath him in Fortunes. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 115 That 
were an ignominy, .beneath This downfall. S711 Addison 
Spsct. No. 16s P4 Beings above and beneath os have 
probably no Opinions at alL 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1. 411 Beneath them lay a Jaigo clam which could not sub- 
sist without some aid from the parish. 

7 . Unbefitting the dignity of ; unworthy of, un- 


beseeming, undeserving of ; lowering to. 

y (90 K. MLnmo Boeth. xxxvL § 5 Nis nan wuht ben y San 
him [i.e. beneath his notice]. cijOd Wyclif Pseudo-Fr. 
▼L (1880)310 Talie byneho bileeue. s6os Shaks. 7W/. N. 
v. L 33a So farm beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
171a Stcklk Sped. No. 53 Pxo We do not esteem it beneath 
us to return you our Royal thanks. 1767 Fordvcx Sent. 
Ymg. Worn. 1 . vt 337 No woman, .ought to think it beneath 
her to be on (economist. 167s Hawkis Mus. 4 Mor. 499 
Beneath the attention of serious critics. 1883 Times 37 Oct. 
9 Thinking nothing beneath the notice of a man of business. 

b. J*ower than (any standard of quantity or 
quality). Better expressed by Bilow. 

1849 kuskin Sev. Lamps 1 1 10 We are none of us so good 
architects as to be able to work habitually beneath our 
strength. 1890 M a CosH Div. Govt. 11. a. (.1874) 133 The 
copies ever fall beneath the original. 

+ C. quasi Ohs. rare. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1. L 43 A man Whom this beneath 
world doth embrace. 

D. Comb, t beneath-forth, oat from beneath ; 
beneath. Ohs. 

1398 Tsevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xlvil. (1495) A 
strbnge colde in the mouthe of the stomak . . is cause of out 
puttynge hlncth forthe. f X410 Love Bonarent. Mirr. 
xxvi. 56 Thyng hat longeth to h* worlds . . hers byneth 
forthe. r 1467 Ord. Worcester in B.E. Gilds 373 In ons of 
ths Chambers benethforth. 

t BftnftOftrlo, -ioarlo. Ohs. (Seequot.) 

1734 T. Sheridan in Swat's Whs. 1841 II. 7S4 You drink 
heiucarlo wine, I drink right French margoac. x8gi H. 
Mayo Philos. Living i 66 Ilenecarlo is a coarse-flavoured 
astringent Spanish wine. 

t BinroUng, ///• a . Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Ba- 
pref. 6 + Nkck .1 Bowing the neck, cringing. 

1709 Ess. Govt. 68 Oliver's, .benecking ministers pleaded 
obedience to the supreme power for the time being. 

Braedioenoe. rare. [1 L. benedic-us (in 
adv. benedict), or bcnedictro , f. best* well + •dicut 
speaking, dscire to 8]>eak ; see -jence.] Kindliness 
in speech. 

1881 Monies Williams In 1 qth Cent . IX. 168 HU bene- 
volence, his beaedicence uf 1 way coin a new word;, and hU 


H Benftdioitft (benfdarsiti), int. and sb. ; also 
1-5 bendloite, benste. [L. ; 2nd pi. imper. of 
bmedktre * to praise, commend,* later * to bless, 
with well to,' 1. bene v/c\\+dicfre to speak, say. 
In early use shortened to bendicite, benste.] 

JL interj. 

1 . as expressing a wish : Bless yon ! 

1377 Lamgl P. PL B. v. 397 Ho bygan benedlclte with a 
bouto. 1393 Gowes Con/. 1. 48 Banedlcite, My sone. .Thou 
•halt ha shrive of bothe two. s6m Shake, Mens, for M. is. 
Him Grace goe with you, Benedicite. 

2. as expressing astonishment or remonstrance : 
Bless us! Good gracious I 

<•1394 Chaucks Trcyiusx . 780 What? Rvotlt not thy lady, 
henmUcito? <1386 - Freres T . 136 Al quod the somp- 
eenr, hoaodicite I what ye may. c 141a Sir Ammdmce 647 
Sir Amadas aayd Benedicite l Sir, icyt ouch wOt d es baa. 
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X. Invocation of a blessing on oneself or others . 

’ Mm G. Fletcher ^Christ’s Wet. in Wan S. A (itfl; 93 
And aH dm: way ha wont ho ovor Mss * " 

sM S cott Marm.u.ii^ One oyed the 


the 


awf. It jh, 

MHttod.hls reverend greeting With a paterae! baoadiefttt. 
• 1 . esp. The blessing asked at table. (The earliest 
Ofcnse in English.) 

S mbs Amen R. 44 Bitwooao mote, hwo so drinkon w 
•igge benedicite : pocum nostrum films Dei benedicst. 1 
XsTOnpin's Sect. Hist. L v, 006 The first (prayer] at 
Beginning of the Repast . . what we call Benedicite. 1840 
Mli Gore Fascist, ion We may repant having laughed at 
the benedicite la«t night at supper f 
+ 3 . A blessing, deliverance from evil. Ohs. 
a 1300 Dame Sirs* 193 Bendicite he heroine I c ta saGuy 
W as m 906 Gaf him swiche bendicite llvat he brakMS nek 
ato. etepm Tevmeiey My si. 83 Benste, benste, be us emaag. 
4 ». The canticle in the Book of Commbn Prayer, 
known also is 1 The £ong of the Three Children. 1 

c ififii Papers en Alter. Prayenik. 3 Yon will not allow 
the omission of the Benedicite. 

BtMdiet (be-nfdikt), o. and sb . ; also 6-0 
benedlek. fad, L. benedictus biased ; see prec.J 
t A. adj. Blessed, benign, salutary; spec . in 
Med. mildly laxative. Ohs. 

1976 Bakes Censer's Jewell 0/ Health 009 a, The Oyle 
Benedick or Oyle of Tyle stones. 1606 Bacon Syhm f to 
Rhubarb and other Medicines that are benedict, 1697 J. 
Goodwin Triers Tried 4 1 hat the two Commissions speci- 
fied be . . benedict to the interest of the Gospel. « 1693 
Sancropt Sent. itotT.i If the more benign and benedict 
medicines will not work 

t b. Priest benedict Bjbnkt, exorcist. Obs. 

1660 K. Coke Power 4 Sabi. 160 No Priest, whether con- 
secrate at [T orj Benedict shall forsake his Church. 

B. sb. 

1 . A newly married man ; esp. an apparently con- 
firmed bachelor who marries. [From the character 
of that name in Shaks. Much Ado about Nothing.] 

(*899 Shaks. Mnck Ado v. iv. 100 How dost thou Bene- 
dicks the married man?] 180s Scott in Lockhart (1839) 
YI. 313 Wish the veteran joy of his entrance into the band 
of Benedicts. 1843 Li/e in West (L.) He is no longer a 
benedick, but a quiet married man. 

fSL * A good saying, an honest report.* Blount 
Glossogr . 1656. 

t Bmadroted, ppi. a. Obs~° [f. L. benedict-us 
(see prec.) + •*».] ‘Blessed.' Coclceram 1623. 
Benedictine (bcnfdl-ktin), a. and sb. [a. F. 
Mnidictin , f. L. benedictus \ see -ins.] 

A. atlj. Of or belonging to St. Benedict or the 
religious order founded by him. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi 49 [He] had a Benedictine 
Moake to his Tutor. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr, 10 th 
C. 365 The chapter-house of Westminster, a Benedictine 
abbey before the Reformation. 

B. sb. L One of the order of monks, also known, 
from the colour of their dress, as ‘Black Monks,' 
founded by St. Benedict about the year 529. 

i6ea W. Watson Decacordon 185 Sequestred . .as. . Augus- 
tine* from Benedictines. 1701 Lend. Goa. No. ; 5954/i Hom 
Thierry, a Benedictine, is banished the Kingdom. 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868)40 When the black Benedictines 
ceased to pray and chant in this church. 

2 . A kind of liqueur. 

188a J. Hawthorne Fort. Feel i.xvui, It smelt rather like 
Benedictine, but. .it was difficult to be certain about tliesa 
liqueurs. 

Banddi'otinigm. [£ prec. + -ism.] The 
system of the Benedictines. 

x8a6 Southey Vind. Keel. Angl. 40 That Benedictlnlsm, 
and Franciscanism, . . with their respective . . superstition*, 
sic no part of the Roman Catholic system. 1884 Athenmtm 
93 Aug. 335/^ The history of Bet) edict inism in England re- 
quires reconsideration. 

Benediotion (bcn/drkfjn). Also 5 -dyotyon, 
5-6 -dioolon. [ad. L. bcncdictidn-cm , n. of action 
f. benedict - ; see Bxnxdict and -tion. Cf. K. 
benediction (16th c, in Littrd, replacing the regular 
beneicon , beneisson , whence Eng. Bbniboh).] 

1 . The utterance of a blessing ; solemn invoca- 
tion of blessedness upon a person ; devout expres- 
sion of a wish for the happiness, prosperity, or 
success of a penon or enterprise: a. gen. 

143s 9a tr. Higden (1865) I. 377 He openethe the dune 
with a benediccion, makenge the 


with a benediccion, makenge the dune sure after hyax. 
1489 Caxtom Paris + V. (t868) 51 Gyue to me your bono- 
dyctyon. sgga Huloxt. Benediction, benedicts*. 1609 
Shaks. Lear tv. vii 38 Hold your hand in benediction o're 
me. 179a Johnson RambL No. 904 pa Thy path perfumed 
by the breath of benediction. 1860 Fioude Hist. Eng. V. 

330 Amidst the benedictions of tens of thousands of peop le . 

D. as officially pronounced by an ecclesiastical 
functionary ; spec, the ceremony of consecration of 
an abbot. 

1638 Pend. Ceaf.sA. <1637)306 The Priest is to many him 
and to give the Benediction, sfinf Season. Adv. Pretest, ti 
This Catholick Religion, and Holy Cause sanctified by the 
Popes Benediction, vjdb AtfinU Parergen (J.) What 
consecration is to a bislra, tfcm benediction is to an abbot. 
1781 Graaoa DocL$ F. li.atlv.671 Thskchoka was sancti- 
fied by the benediction of the patriarch. 180a Foseboorb 
Brit. Monmchism (1843) 86 Between the election and bene- 
diction the Abbot ueeid the Prior's chamber. 

0 . as pronounced by the officiating minister at 
the conclusion of divine worship. 


BXVBBAOTZOBT. 

1949 Bk. Com. Prayer. Ord. Deacon* fRnbrA Al 
asTvoUect* and ia m odtrao l y b rtbcp the ben o d fatka 
m mid these ooUscts,. i8m Mmmm, Bk. C*sn. t 
18431 066 A nofi oEalpot nndf ,pnms benedictioo 


bo 1 _ T , w 

(18431 068 A nofianhimt andf.pmus benedkliou dl 
priest conchkks Ml, ‘ t%fi Lomop. Day Is Dome 4x, 8t 
ooags. .come like the benediction That follows after prayer. 

g- as un expression of thankfi; spec, as 'grace* 
before or after meals. 

dp Milton P. R. hi. 107 Of whom w|iat could bo Isjm 
expect Than glory and benedictioo— that is, th a id ts. am 
CmmmmCycL StOp.. Benediction is still applied to tEq 
set of saying grace before or after meals, amm Wore ' 
Ode Immortal 33 The thought of our past years in me «L 
hreed Perpetum benediction. i8t8 Lamb & Grace i 
Meat , Toe form, then, of the benediction before eating has 
its beauty at a poor man's table. 

ft. as a service in the Roman Catholic Church, 
site P. Gaudoltnv Liturgy Cam . Prayer t (18x5) tat An 
ankxgivii * * - - 


act of adoration and thanksgiving in honour of the 1 

Sacrament of die Altar, eommoaly called Benediction. 
1833 Fabkr All/or Jesus 6 Even in the churches during 


Mass or Benediction, they are hard at work. 1884 * _ 
ft Arnold Cash. DM H Btnedktion of the Blessed Sacra*, 
msni, a rite which has now be c o me very common in the. 
Catholic Church- 

2 . Blessing earned into practical effect* blessedv. 
ness ; kindly favour, grace. * 

1483 Carton Cate E j, That we may bane his glory* and. 
benediccion at the end of our dayes. sga6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 133*1 69 We shall neuer be parteners . . of the bene- 
dictyon of the whiche the sone oi god spake. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. 7*. iv. iv. 614 As if my Trinkets had beene hallowed, 
and brought a benediction to the buyer, tyea Eng. Thee. 


phrast, 73 The inward joy of contemplating the i 

tions of another World. 187a Rusicin Pars Clan. 11. xviiL 3 
Has had at least some measure of Christian Benediction. , 

BftnftdiotiOMl (ben/drkfdn&l). [ad. med.L. 
benedictidn&lis (sc. liber), i.e. hook of benedictions ; 
cf. hymnal, etc.] A book containing the forms of 
episcopal benedictions formerly in use. 


*71 Ml , 

Benedictional of Si. Ethel wold. 1849 Roc* Cx. cf Fathers 
IV. li. 37 The head deacon . . gave the benedictional t6 the 
bishop. 1879 J. Simmons in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 351 note. 
The new words . . were rendered in the vulgar tongue, as. . ' 
sang.boc ipsalter), htttxtng-boc (benedictional). 

Benftdi‘ctionary. [f. Bxkxdictiox + -abt 

cf. antiphonary .] = prec. 

1780, Dodslky O. PI. II. w note. Not the least mention 
. . in the benedictionary of Bishop A the! wold. 

Ben edict! Vft (bcii/di*ktiv), a. [f. L. benedict* 
ppl. stem of btnedicere to bless + -ivjc.] 

1. Characterized by blessing ; tending to Mess. 

mdJLm. f’... mt rtM o ru:. 


1 by 

Gauukn Mem. Bp. Browmigyox (L.) w His 


t .^ r . paternal 

prayers and benedietive complications, c 1746 Hkkvky 
Medit. (18181 Int rod. 3 That the high and fofty One 
should there manifest an extraordinary degree of Ida hen 
dictive presence. 

2 . Gram. A form of the Optative Mood in the 
Sanskrit verb, also called the ' precat ive/ the use 
of which is to express wish or desire. 

184s H. H. Wilson Skr. Gram. (18471 >>4 The bencdic- 
live or optative mood is considered as a modification of the 
potential. 1879 Whitney Skr. Gram. 1 333 The aorist has 
also an optative^ of somewhat peculiar inflection, usually 
called the precative (or benedietive). 

Hence Benediotlvely adv. With the force of 
the benedietive mood. 

t Benftdi'Ctor. [Agent-noun on L. type, f. bene - 
dicer e : see prec.] A eulogist, a well-wisher. Obs. 

«s6j3 T. Auamb Whs. (i86x a) 1. 179 (D.) Ministers have 
. .many bencdicton, few benefactors. 

Braodiotory, a. Tad. med.L. benedietdri-us : 
see Bxnxdiot and -oby.J Of or pertaining to the 
utterance of benediction. 

1710 C Wheatley lliustr . Bk. Com. Prayer iiL I sfl 
That benedictory prayer of St. Paul i860 Ellicott Life 
ear Lord viii. aoo With words of holy and benedictory 
greeting. s8fij Gxo. Eliot Re m ai n l xiv, With hands out- 
stretched in a Benedictory attitude, 

(I Bftnftdi'otv. [L- ; pa. pple. of benedtetrt 
to bless : see above.] 

1 . The fifth movement in the service of the Mass, 
beginning with the words 'Benedictus qui yenit*; 
(the name is given both to the words of the serviae, 
and to their musical setting). 

18B0 Grove Diet Masse IL 133/1 After the Elevation .. 
the Choir begin the Benedictus, in soft low tones. 

2 . The hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68), used as 
a canticle is the morning service of the Church of 
England. 

sgga Bk. Com. Prayer, M atlas (Ruhr.), And after the 
Second Lesson shall be used and said, Benedictus, in Eng- 
lish, as followeth. 1641 S. Marshall Peocs-Ojff. God 33 
Uttering a Benedictus or Te Deum laudanum. 

BftXXftdi'ght, ppl- a. Obs. or arch. Also -diht, 
[ad. L. benedictus : see twee. Cf, MHG. gebem - 
digit, mod.G. benedeict.] Blessed. 

• tpsmCurserM. 18705 Bot>aaMn sal bebeoedight Sal trou 
in me wit-vten sight c 1460 Tovmeisy Myst. 91 For fordo 
we be fryght a craata let us kest, Cryat «msc, benedvght 
• s88. Longfellow Ssrnn. Mrs. Long/.. Nor can in books 
be read The legend of a life more benedight 

t Bftnftfhot. Ob*.—, [ad. L. bmefiechem : 9ft 
Bxnsfit.] 4 A good deed or benefit.* Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

SftmftBbettaA (benifrrkfau). [ad. L, benpfau 
H 9 n*em, a. of action f. bomfiodn : see Butane.] 
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(LA 4ong good* bta eftcae e, kindly nr generous 
nelioa ; i benefit or blemg. 

•«p98s Ksvlin £W<t668) *43 kfafcs of hi* Benefaction 
we And non* b bUgw of hit Breeding. 17B Newton 
CtomtoL Asssended 15 foe which Benefaction the iCeres) 
wu Deified ate death. xflyg B. Win* Life m Christ 
(>878) 44a Whatsit [divine foojoitf] will dajp the way of 

'8. esf. The bestowsl of money for a charitable 
purpose t a giant, gift, bounty, endowment. 

1674 SchiffeFs Upland vld. a Retaining to the crown 
the tuperintendeney of the bendhetuan. int Johnson 
Mitim in Z. P. (1816) 13b This wat um greatest benefac- 
tion that Paradise Lost ever procured the author’s descen- 
dants. iflg Psascorr Philip //» iv. (18371 S f 8 She was 
liberal In heir benefactions to convents and colleges. 
BftMflb'Otioil, v . rare. [f. prec. sb.] To 
endow with a benefaction. Cf. prec. a. 

sSae Diasaib Hitt. Stamford m Nichols Progr. Q. Eli*. 
L sp9* It [the Friary at Stamfbnl) was . . Amber benefac- 
tinned by Ring Edward the Third. 

BiaifltftOg (ben/fsektan. Also A -our. [a. 
L benefactor, f. benefaefre : see Benefit.] 

L One who renders aid or kindly service to others, 
a friendly helper ; one who advances the interests 
of a cause or institution, a patron. 

igsa Tindalb Expot. 4 Motes (1849) 71 It is not itioush 
far thee to lone thy benefactors only, sdog Bacon Aitv. 
Loan. 1. vii. 1 5 There was not a greater admirer of lekrn- 


Leesm. 1. vii. 1 5 There was not a greater admirer of learn- 
ing or benefactor of learning. 1769 Junius , Lett. xxxv. 
159 They., have transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefactors, ltd Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
36a The greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 

.2. esp. One who makes a benefaction to a chant- 
able or religious institution ; one who makes a 
bequest or endowment 

Kasyan vii. 480 Ouene Philyp. .the which was a 
meat benefoctour vnto the Chonon* of Seynt Stephans 
C hapell at Westmynster. i6s6 Bacon New AtL 11650' 33 
These we call Dowry-men or Benefactors 17M Johnson 
Rambl . No. 197 Fg , 1 was. .inquiring the age of my future 
benefactors or considering how 1 should employ their 


meat benefactour vnto the Chanon* of Seynt Stephans 
Chapell at Westmynster. t6s6 Bacon New AtL 11650' 33 
These we call Dowry-men or Benefactors 17M Johnson 
Rambl. No. 197 P9 , 1 was. .inquiring the age of my future 


legacies. 1831 Long?. Gold. Leg. 139 Whose tomb u that, 
which bean, the brass escutcheon f A benefactor’s. 

з . With reference to the etymology: A well- 
doer. 

1603 Siiaks. Meat, for M. n. i, co Well : What Benefactors 
are they? Are they not Malefactors? 1870 J. Camkron 
Phetset of Th. 160 Books are to un according as we deal 
with them— malefactors or benefactors. 

Denef&’otorate, v. nonce -wd. If. prec. + -ate.] 
To act the benefactor to ; to benefaction. 

*789 H. Walvolk Core. 118371 II. 439 A plan for the East 
window of his Cathedral whidi he intendx to bcncfactorate 
with painted glass. 

B«a«fk’Ctorikip. [f. as prec. + -8H1P.] The 
office or action of a benefactor. 

163a Brome Jov. Crew II. Wks. 1873 III. 377 His great 
Benefac torship among the Beggars, raps T. II[ai.rs] Air. 
New Invent. 41 His Benefactorxhip to nls Cotin trey in the 
doing it at his own charge. 

Benef&ctoxy (bcn/Tae*kt;)ri>, a. [ad. med.L. 
benef actori us, 1. bcnefacfdr-em Benefactor : see 
•oky.] Of or pertaining to a benefactor; con- 
ferring a benefit : beneficial. 

1744 J. Lewis Life Pecocke 150 Saying of special prayers 
for people by name, as. .benefactory. 1884 Thor ley Far* 
meet' Aim. 49 The great benefactory result from continu- 
ally strewing handfuls of salt on luty . .has long burnt known. 

Benefactress iben/fsektrus). [f. Benefactor 
-ehs.] A female benefactor. 

1711 Swiit Find. Ilk. Marlborough Wks. 1814 V. 997 
While his gracious benefactress is contented to lake up her 
residence in un old patched-up palace. 1781 Gibson DeiL 
4 F. III. xlviii. 39 They mutely conspired against their 
benefactress. 1834 Lama Elia. Oxford in Foe., And pay a 
devoir to some Founder, or noble or Royal Benefactress, 
t Benofa otrioc. Obs. rare [f. as prec., 
after F. bienfaitrice .] = prec. 

tyxt Siiaptfab. C ha vac. (1737) I. 331 The pure grace and 
favour of the benefactrice. 

,+ Bcneffc'Otrix. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. BKNEFAdtba, 
dfter Lat. analogy : see -thix ] - prec. 

1713 Load. Gas. No. 5134/4 The great Benefactrix unto 
the Nations of the Earth. 

f Bencfk otnre. Obs. [f. I„ bencfaU- ppl. 
stem of benefac he + -urk; as if ad. L. Haufactura,] 
Beneficence, benefaction. 

a sis* B». Hall Soliloquies Wks. VUI. 956 AU these dis- 
positions arc but inclosures : give me the open cluunpuin 
of a general and Ulimited benefactor* 1777 DyChr ft 
Pardon, Benefactunr, a kind, friendly, good-natured deed, 
a charitable gift or donation. 

t BenkfetBr, -OUT. Obs. rari. 0 OF. bint- 
fetor, mod bienfaileur : cf. also benefit, early foim 
of Benefit.] « Benefactor. 

r 1449 Pkcock Rtpr. nt. ix. 333 The getter or henefeter. 
ibid sit Summe of Cristen neighhoru as ben grata to. him 
Bcnefatpuris he ou;tc love in Affect and Effect. 

Banefto 1 btaefik), a . ; also 7, -lob, : iqtl9. [ad. 
JL benefit' us, f. bine well + fit-us doing : see -pic.] 
. 11 . Astral. Of good or favourable innucuoe. 

' 'i860 8, JoNudN Cynthia's Rev. v. i. 36 Tlw ftmith is the 

Kind, aM truly benefiqtie E itcokm. ml Goad Coleit. Bodies 

и. iL list Opr Venus m reckoned arise ani (therefor* Bern* 

hpe 1884 Rmdkiet* Atm. 40. The .-#<**>. firm* bcuefic 
Sms with die primary planets. ™ ; . 

' 2, gtpc Benepccnt, kindly, bemgn. . ; 

.■•rip MjtLTpM fimmadv. Wks. uBji) a*9 He, being, .of free 


power to tump kb henrikk and fetheriy regard to what 
Region or Kingdoms he pleases, rin Bbownino Red 
CafL Night-e. ,991 la there nor the Chtph To intercede 
and bring benefic truce At outset? 1878 Ememon Am. 
Ser. ki. vi. 149 As if that terrific or benefic force did not find 
us ikon also, and fashion cities, 

Watamm U tofo. [f. ync. -al.] -pm. 
ifitt btuv Car. AstreL chr. 843 Some very henefkaU 
pbohibitioo of the Fortunes intervenes, sfias Gauls Mag- 


prohibition of the Fortunes intervenes, sfias Gauls Mag* 
•stmm. 99 Whether off such utronomfcaildenion stations 
. . be any reall prooies of beneficalt and maleficall influences, 

Bfattfaflet (bemffis). Forma : 4 be&yflop, -ioa, 
beR«flM,bpnfloe, 4-5 beneCye, 5 -tyo* (bonfioa^, 
6 bpnyfyoe (bun^roe), 7 beni-, 4- bo&ofion. [a. 
OF. benefice , ad. L. benef Hum, l bene well + fawn 
a doing : cf. Benefic.] 

1 1, A good deed, kindness, favour ; a grace or 
'indulgence.' Obs. 

1340 Hamtolr Pr. Const. 5589 Agayne Jtont sal Crist al- 
lege . . And reherce his benefices, mare and lea c tjfio 
Wveur Set. H'hs. III. 900 psitke hei God far al his mercy e* 
and benefices. C14M A Pol. LotL 11 Alle bu perse wen for 
swilke iitdulgens, or benfices, or oher graces. 1549 Comp/. 
Scot, ao litem tliat ar ingrate of the benefcci* of gude. 
<879 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 109 He can incline them . . to 
performe his benefices or to inflict hb punishments. 

+ 2. Favourable influence or operation; advan- 
tage, favour, protection, benefit. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1414 Poston Lett . 4 I. 14 He schuld no benefice take by 
noon protection, c 1440 Get (a Rom. xlix. 174 The kny^t 
•wide to the iuge, ' My lorde, 1 aske the benefice of fthe 


1. Doing goody . tbc manifestation of benevolence 1 
or kindly feeling, active kindness. 

lip Elvot Gov. it. a. 11883) IK. ns Beneficence can. by no 
menei be vicious and retainc stlU his name. 1948 Uuall. 
Ri-asm. Par. Mark v. S4( R.) Ukc as the lodcsione .draweth 
Vnto it ynm, ao dot he henefyeence and well doing allure all 
men vntb her. sfigt Hobbes Govt, a See. ii>. 88.4s By this 
bum* all beneficence . . would be taken from aasioag men. 
type Bums Fr. Retk 87 It b an imtitutiou of h sf ficewoe; 
and kw itself b only beneficence acting by a rule. s8fig 
Lytton My Novel vm. viii. What does intellectual power 
. . stripped of beneficence, most resemble t 

2. concr. A benefaction, a beneficent gift, deed, 
or work. 

tfisg Evelyn Mem. (1857* I. no The market-place k. .re- 
markable for did Hobson the pleasant carrier's beneficence 


of a fountain, ifiu Caslylk Sterling 11. L (1879) 87 Ster- 
ling now . . jealously forwarded schools and beneficences- 
>80k Hawthobhs Pr. 4 it. JmU. KI. toy Distributed their 
beneficence in the shape of some handfuls of copper, 

1* Benn*2o#noy. Obs. H.L Untfimtii*-. 
ecu prec. and -ency.] 1 he quality of being bene- 
ficent : beneficence. 

1978 Woolton t*Ar. Manual jo The sixth fcommondmeml 


laaq.' 1883 Baxtkr Paraph. Peter ii. 3 Their business 
is to sell Souk to the Devil for their own worklly Bene- 
fice. 1879 Pori k tr. Gains 1. Introd. 94 Jusiinian’s benefice 
of inventory, . . was another fundamental change in here- 
ditary succession. 

b. Benefice of clergy : see Benefit 3 c. 

14I9 Act 4 Hen. FI I. xiii, Euery person* . . which* ones 
hath bene admitted to (he benefice ol hb dergie. 

, f 3- Beneficial property or action ^as of natural 
agents or causes). Obs. 

syiyTssviBA Higdon (186.0 1. 415 Many benefices of kynde 
Bceh now i-hidde fro manis mynde. r 1400 Paiiad. on 
Hush. 11. 365 The boufice of sonne and wynde wol horde 
Hem sure ynough. a 1500 Myrr. Our Lodge 910 Theyr 
fniytes. shall . .the more parfytly wax rype of the benefyee 
of the bete. 1I51 Gsui.r Magnstronr. 77 Made to consist 
by the stars, and to thrive, or dwindle away, according 
to the benefice, or malefice, of their influences f 
1 4. A gift : gratuity. Obs. 

ciafie Wvcup Cetfettion Wks. <1880)331 Who shuld take 
ony benyfisM of ^e puple. 4*1440 Get/a Rom . 349 Myglity 
men. .have resceived benefice, after her will*. 

6. 1-tnd grant* d in feudal tenure, a fief. (Only 
in modern legal and historical writers, as transf. 
U beneficium.) 

I1681 Nkvii.r Plato Redh>. 87 If these fb nefcUt had not 
afterwards been mode Hereditary.! 1793 Ciiamhbrs Cyct. 
Snpp., Benefice was an estate in land, at first granted for 
life only . . In after times, as these tenures became perpetual 
and hereditary, they left their name of ben^ficih to ine liv- 
ings of the clergy. 1861 Mains Ane. Law vii. (18761 999 
Benefices . . were grants of Roman provincial land to be 
hoklen by the beneficiary on condition of military service. 
1W7 FaKBMAN Norm. Cong. 1x876) I. iii. 99 Rewarding their 
followers with grants of land, in short with bcnefiues or fiefs. 
xfc6 Diuby Real Prof i. | a. 38. 

0. esp. An ecclesiastical living. 

1340 Ayenb. 49 pe prouendres and pe parosse* oher ©kre 
benefices pf holy cherche. 1373 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 33 
And bigge )ow beneftccH pluraTuie to haue. 14I0 Caxton 
ChroudEng. iv. (1590) 39 n, l*hat no byssliop snoldc lie re- 
ceyved into his benefyee hut with the popes letters. 159a 
Shakn. Rom. h- Jut. 1. iv. 81 Then he dreaines of another 
benefice. t6ox Wood At A. Oxon. II. A54 He had a small 
henifice in Norfolk conferred on him, but could not pass 
the Triers. X79S Blackstone Comm. I. 11. xviii. 920 In 
cose a benefice becomes void by death. x^M Prescott 
PhiliP ll % 11. iii. 299 A tract which he published against 
plurality of benefices. 

7. Comb, and alt rib , as benefice farm, - monger ; 
also Benefloeleaa adj* destitute of a benefice. 

1389 Sturbks Anat. Abns. 11. 76, I oduise al benefice 
mongers, that haue mo charges than one, to take heed* to 
themseluQS. a 1694 Slant* Mirr. Antichr. 190 (R.) That 
competency of means which our benefieeless precisians prate 
of. x89s Pat/ Matt G. 14 July 4/9 There are the con tad ini 
who work the benefice farm. 

Benefice (be*nffis\ V . ; also 4>5 bnneflae, 
beny-, 6 benifloe. ff. prec. sb. Cf. OF. bcncficier\ 
tram. To endow or invest with a benefice or church 
living. 

cxjto Wy.j.if Set. IFirx. III. 33^ A worldly clerk .. is 
preixea und benefised oioons gretc men. 1373 Lanol. P. 
PL C iv. 186 Hue blessch IMS. F wi sgso) benefiselhl jiese 
byshopys. 1494 Fasyan vii. 400 Ccrtayne aliauntes, wntche 
were r>’i'hely Denyficed in England*, tfiol T. James Life 
Wickuffe K iv, He had sometimes l>efore beene . . bene- 
fited in Oxford. i8s6 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 338 
The many eminent men who have been beneficed in that 
cathedral. 

Hence Be nefiond ppl. a. bolding a benefice. 
t B4ag Wyntoun Cron. tx. xxvij. 385 Benefist Men and 
€Thanownis..Of hat kyrk. 1961 T. Norton Calvin' e Inst. 
iv. 98 b. The secular PriesteC which ore partly benefiqed 
men, that is to saye, haue benefices whereupon to Hue. 


lege in Oxford, owing the glaring of many windows therein 
to his beneficency. ififie Sis T. Browne Chr. Mor, 11716* 
103 Such tempers . . make beneficency cool unto acts of ob- 
ligation. 

Bsttiflctnt (bfae*fis&it\ a . ; also 7 benifl- 
oent. [f. L. *betiefieent - , whence beneficcnti-or y 
compar. of bent ficus, and btneficenlia \ tee nrec. 
Cf. magnificent.] Doing good, performing kind 
deeds, characterized by beneficence. ( Beneficial 
was previously used in this sense.) a. of persons. 

i8«6 Bulumcar, Beneficent, liberail, louing. a 1877 Har- 
row Wkt, 116831 >73 A most wise, most powerfuU, most 
beneficent authour. 174 Posh Odyst. iv. 9x7 Gentle of 
speech, beneficent of mind. 1879 Lkvkvrs Philos . i. 90 
Confucius is still revered as a beneficent genius. 


b. o» things. 

1877 Hals Prim. Orig. Man. % Objects, th* knowledge 
whereof is . . very beneficent to Mankind, syjo Pbnnant 


Tours Scott. 117741 38 That beneficent luminary the Sun. 
1839 Macaulay Hut. Eng. IV. 530 Thai disease, over 
which science has since achieved a succession of glorious 
and beneficent victories. 187s R. W. Dale Commmudm. iv. 
103 The Sabbath was a singularly beneficent institution. 

Bratfiomtial (bibc>fisc*njkl), a. [f. Im bene- 
fictntia : w prec. + -Ai^J Of or pertaining to 
beneficence ; concerned with what i« most bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

i860 J. Mosley in FortM. Rev. May J33 The beneficent ial 
meraiut esteems this a particularly virtuous type, becauwc 
it is particularly conducive to the greatest happmeMS of the 
greatest manlier. Ibid. 538 The central principle of the 
utilitarian or benefirential ethics. 


it is particularly conducive to the greatest happmewt of the 
greatest ntunlier. Ibid. 538 The central principle of the 
utilitarian or benefirential ethics. 

BlMiettttly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT*.] Tn 
a beneficent manner; with beneficence. 

0x7x7 Parnell Q. Anne's Peace <R.) All mortals once 
beneficently great. 1797 Holcroyt Stotberg>t Trmv. Ill,, 
I xxx. led. 9 ) 846 Airs beneficently tepid. 189a Hawthorne 
Wonderdm., Mime . Pitcher, A spot on which Heaven had 
smiled ao beneficently. 1873 Farrar Silence 4 V. ii. 33 Pain 
comes. . to warn us beneficently of our danger, 
t Bentfiofir. Obs. [f. Benefice sb. + -er>.] 
One who holds a benefice. • 
tfies R. Bolton Act 36 Hen. VI in Stat' Ireland 96 AH 
manor Hencficers within the said land, . . snail keepc resi- 
dence continually in their proper persons In the said land. 

Beneficial I ben/ frjal ;, a. and sh.\ also 6 bony- 
fFoya!(I, bunfjrcyal, benefloiall. [a. F. AW- 
fiend, ad. L. beneficial -cm, f. beneficium ; see -al.] 
A .adj. fl.w Beneficent. Obs. 
xga6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 344 Whom* . . thou hast 
founds moost . . redy helper, and mooet beneficiall lorde. 
xggx Robinson tr. More's Utofi. tap Other to whom* they 
haue bene beneficial* they call their frendes. 1393 Biloon 
Gwt. Christ's Ch. sox You are so lilierall and benefiriall. 
1638 A. Fox XVgrti Snrg. l Ii. 3 We ought to be beneficial 
to our neighbours. 

2. Of benefit ; advantageous, serviceable, pro- 
fitable. 

1494 Fahvan Hen. Ill, an. 1962 <R.) To deuise suche 
thynges as might be benyfycyall for the cytie. 1393 
Hookkr Reel. Pol. 1. il 1 4 Not that anything is made to be 
beneficial unto Him. 1804 Siiaks. Oth. 11. ii. 7 Besides these 
bcneficiaH Newee, it k the Cebbraium of his Ntaptioll. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 1. 76 Jie was so entirely de- 
voted to what would be Beneficial to the King, tna Ah- 
huthnot Rules of Diet 346 Diluents with nitrous Salts are 
beneficial. >878 Oaken Short Hist. ii ; 83 No measurea 
could have been more beneficial to the kingdom at large. 
+t>. Profitable in a pecuniary sense, lucrative. 
Sgo6 Tindale Acts aix. 19 Not a litell beneficiall vnto the 
craftrn men. 18S7 R. Stapylton Jtn-tnal 48 Officers, tjiat 
make use of their authority to mono|Milise all beneficial! 

? laces and good bargaineH. )8» Gai t Laturis i\ 1x849) 
I. iii. 50 Finding me a beneficial customer. 

9. Law. t A* Of or pertaining to a benefice ; 
having a benefice, beneficed. Old. 

wm* Act yamet Ft. < 18141 373 (Jam.) The occasion thaimf 
is the dircctioun of lettrez of horning in bcneficiaH Ruueris 
general lie. s 660 R. Coss Power 4 Subi.u 30 Any punon 
. .net being beneficiall, or having any spuituoll pramoUniL 
«sl|p Hallam (in Ogilvie), An engagement was tendered 
to off civil officers and. beneficial clergy. 

b. Of or pertaining to the usufruct of property; 
enjoying the nsufirnct. 

1844 J. Williams Meat Prep. Law (1877) xfie He b ike 


17*4 Loud. Gas. No. 4034/1 The humble Address of the. . 
Beneficed Clergy. 189* Lvyton My Novel V. x. *50 Your 
fatbev was. such a respectable man — beneficed clei%ynuui I 
B8i8i08n08 ( b/he f/sents). Also 6 -ftroonoo. 
[a. F. bfnfeenee, ad. L. beneficent ia, L benefit* w \ 
perh. directly f. the L.] 



BBNBBIOIAI.LY 


beneficial owner of the property. ( 0 h Knout Bp. Wtlson 
v. 168 Such a formal surrender an should secure, .the lord s 
beneficial interest in them. sMfi Rogers Pot. Keen. lx. 87 
The beneficial lessees of the various monastic corpora- 
tions. 

B. sb. } A letter presenting to a benefice; a 
presentation. (Johnson says ' A benefice.') 

sgai SransBR m. Hubberd 486 How to a Benefice he 
mignt aspire. ' Marie, there (said the Priest) is arte indeed 
. . For that the ground- worke is. and end of all. How to ob- 
tain a Beneficial L. 

Benfifl'oifilly, aUv. [f. prec. + -lt2.] In a 
beneficial manner. 

+ 1 . Beneficently, literally, bountifully. Ohs. 

1330-1 Act 2s Hen. IV//, xv, Hm Raid free |>ardon. .shall 
be. .taken, .most beneficially . . to all . . his sayed eubiecies. 
1609 K. Cawdhay in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Pa xix. 1 4 
As the sun with his light beneficially comforteth all the 
world. 1611 Coti.r., Z iber ale merit, bountifully; benefi- 
cially, with an open hand. 

2 . Advantageously, profitably, helpfully. 

1331 Act a j Hen. r///, x. 1 3 This estatute shalbe always 
expounded an beneficially as may be to the destruccion and 
utter avoyding of such use, intentes and purposes, c 1771 
Mason in Johnson (tray Wks. (1787' IV. 300 To others, at 
least innocently employed ; to himself, certainly beneficially. 
1878 Skklry Stein ill. 599 France, .has influenced it ithe 
Greek cause] at once benevolently and beneficially. 

8. Law, In the way of a beneficial owner or 
interest. Cf. Hknkpicial A. 3. 

1788 J. Powei.l D'-vise* 11887) II. 949 Tlie person bene- 
ficially entitled for life. 1873 Positt Gains hi. (ed. ai 430 
lloth the agent and the principal are beneficially interested. 
?*S Lem Times Rep. Lll. 650/1 The various persons 
beneficially entitled tinder W. Plowright's will. 

Bfiiien oialniBfl. [f. as piec. + -niche.] 

■f I. Beneficent character, beneficence. Obs. 
s4s8 Roy Sat. < Arbt) 35 'they reputed vs for haulfe goddes 
and more, thorowe the masses beneficialucs. a 1368 Covrr- 
iiai.k Spin. Perl* xxiv. 840 If God of his naturall Tone, bene- 
ficiulnesse and free liheralitie gcueth here, .health, strength, 
richesse. 1691 Norris Pract . Pise. 115 The goodness and 
beneficial nevi of the Divine Nature. 

2 . Beneficial quality, usefulness, profitableness. 
1387 Goi.oing Pe Mormty xi. 157 Shouldest thou not rather 
commend the beneficialnesse thereof (the Sea]T 1877 Hai.k 
Prim . Orig. Man. 5 They do nut commend their knowledge 
to us upon the account of their usefulness and beneficialness. 
1739 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. iv. 94 note, A life of universal 
serviceahleness and beneficialness to Mankind. x86s Kur- 
kin Unto this Last 46 The lteneficialncss of the inequality 
depends, first, on the methods by which it is accomplished. 

Beneficiary (ben/frpdri), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
beneficiarius : cf. V. bfneficiaire and see -ary.] 

A. adi. 

1 . Holding, held os, or pertaining to the holding 
of, a benefice: spec, to the holding of land by 
feudal tenure ; feudatory. 

a * 6 x 6 Bacon i IJ, To be made a feudatory or beneficiary 
king of England, under the seignory in chief of the pope. 
a 164X Si'KLman Fendes 4 Tenures xxv. iR.> Beneficiary ser- 
vices . . done by the middling or lesser Thanes to the King 
and the greater Thanes. s68a Burnet Fights Princes vi. 
ai8 Not so ancient as their Beneficiary Tenures. 1768 
Blackstonb Comm. II. 31 As if they had received their 
lands from his bounty . . as pure, proper, beneficiary feuda- 
tories. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (18791 1. 147 Alod.al lands 
are commonly opposed to beneficiary or feudal. 

2 . Of a kind by which one benefits or profits, rare. 

.836 J. Gilbert Chr. At (mem. viii. (185a) 944 His justice 

..is not to be considered as the prosecutor of a beneficiary 
claim, but as an exactor from himself. 

. B. Sb. 

1 . The holder of a feudal 'benefice* ; a feudatory. 

>6ii Speed Hist. (it. Frit. ix. vii. 138 Wee (being their 

Beneficiaries or Free-holdurs for such Countries as wee held 
in France \ •km range King i'hns. 7, i ai He de- 

manded from the Prince . . that he . . should repute himself 
as his Beneficiary* and Vassal. 1934 Krskine Trine. Sc, 
Law > 1809 • 191) The legislature, looking upon vassals as pro- 
prietors, and not merely as beneficiaries. 1818 Hai.i am 
Mid. Ages 18791 1 . iji The great beneficiaries, the most 
wealthy and potent families in Neiistria or France. 

2 . The holder of an ecclesiastical living. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 1. 77 Your Beneficiaries 
the Priests. ! 7 R* AvurhE Parerjr. na If it la benefice] be 
annex'd to another Benefice, the Beneficiary is obliged to 
serve the Parish Church in nis own proper Person. 1848 
Prescott Feed, h Is. 1. Introd. 39 The subordinate bene- 
ficiaries of his Church. 

8. One who receives benefits or favours ; a debtor 
to another's bounty. 

i66e W. Sclatkr K.xp. 9 Thess. (1697) Ep. Ded. 3, I rest, 
your thankfull, and most obseruaut Beneficiary. > 1883 
Baxter Div. Life 11 We arc his Children as he is our 
Father ; or his obliged Beneficiaries as lie is our Benefactor. 
1838 Olmrtkd Slave States 606 Another young man, who 
looked like a beneficiary of the Education Society. >838 
Holland Titcomb's Lett. vii. 65 Content to lie a beneficiary 
of society --to receive favors and confer none. 

Benefleiate (bcn/li'JiuR), v. Mining, [f. Sp. 
beneficiar to benefit, to derive profit irom a mine, 
+ -at« 3 .] trans. To reduce (ores). 

I lence Ineft'oiitlaf ppl. a., Stu8olft a tlo&, the 
reduction of ores. 

'Penns. Amer. Inst. Mining F.ng. I. 99 Such works 
as beneficial© ores directly in the mining districts. 1883 W. 
Bishop Old Mexico v. xviii. ejB His ancient bencficiating 
hacienda of Regia. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Bette* 
dictation, usually means the reduction of ores, 
t Bf&dfioit. Obs. rare- 1 . Tad. L. benefit i-um 
Biwxrici] Benefit, benign influence, favour. 


^psgg^ecoa Rfpr. eooGraunte to this peplc of Crist the 

[ B an efloie no e, -ftciency, -fiotmt, erroneous 
forms of BRirsrionrcfl, -fjcknoy, -itokkt, found 
passim as misprints in various books or editions, 
whence the last two have been aocepted by Todd, 
and uncritically copied by subsequent compilers.] 
t BlAifl oieilfl, a. Obs . [£ L. beneJUi-um + 
H»U8 : cf. officious.] • Bknrpiornt. 

1833 Firhkr Wks. 377 So liberall and beneficiou*. 1810 
Holland Camden* s Brit . 369 (D.j The Beauchamps . . ac- 
knowledge Haber de Burgo. .benefiriou* to them. 
BfiAtflt (bc*nffit), sb. Forms : 4 benfet, by»- 
fet, benfait, {pi. benffes), 4-$ benefet(e, ben- 
feet, beenfete, bienfoit, -fet(e, 5 benefhyte, 
benfeyte, bienfette, -fnytte, 6 benlflt(e, beny- 
fyt, bunfyta, benefhot, -faiot, 7 beneflt(t)e, 
-Hot, 7- benefit. [ME. benfet, a. AFr. benfet, 
— CentralFr. bienfoit L. benefactum good deed, 
kind action, lit. (a thing) well done, f. oene fadfre 
to do well. In 15-16U1 c. the first syllable was 
assimilated to the L. ; the later change of the 
second syllable to fit seems merely phonetic.] 

+ 1. A thing well done ; a good or noble deed. 
>377 I'ANgl. 7*. PI. B. v. 691 pe boldnesse of b! blenfetcs 
imtketh pe blynde jmnne. 1393 Gower Com/. III. 187 Of 
every bienfait the merite The god him self It woli aquite. 

Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xi, Alle. .that hade seen hy* 
bicnfayttes, wer mevyd wyth grace toward hym. x8is 
Lanuok Ct. Julian Wks. 1846 11. 593 Man's only relics are 
his benefits. 

2. A kind deed, a kindness ; a favour, gift. arch. 
X377 Lanul. P. PI. B. v. 436 Jif any man doth me a benfait 
[v.r. benfeet, bienfait, -fet, C bynfet]. (143a Life St. 
Katharine It 884) 37 pe sonne and b° mone . . whoa bene- 
fettys alle deedly creatures vse. c 1449 Prcock Repr. x6t 
Keincmoratyf syignes of God and of his Benefelis. 1308 
Tiniialk Acts xiv. 27 In that he shewed his bencfaictes. 
X3S7 N. T. (Geneva) Philemon 14 That thy benefit shuld 
not be as it were of necessitie, but willingly. x8xx ibid. 
[as prec.]. xfloo Siiaks. A. J'. L. 1. ii. 37 Her [Fortune’s] 
benefits are mightily misplaced. x8m Hobbes Thncytf. 
(1899) 63 For the men which thou Hast saved . . thy benefit 
is laid up in our house indelibly registerd. 

t b. By (occas. through ) the benefit of\ by or 
through the kindness or favour of ; by the agency 
or help of, by means of fa person or thing). Obs. 

>33® Starkey England 14 By the bunfyte and powar of 
nature. 1376 Banister Hist. Man iv. 51 By the benefitte 
of the third Muscle the shoulder blade is lifted vp. 1390 
Siiaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 91 By the benefit of his wished light 
The sens waxt calme. 1809 Skknk Reg. Maj. 93 He sail 
l>e made fric be the Kings benefite and dccreit. X709 Steele 
Tatler No. i8z Pi Hy the Benefit of Nature .. Length of 
Time, .blots out the Violence of Afflictions. 

O. A benefaction (in somewhat of a legal sense). 
139X Siiaks. x Hen. VI, v, iv. 159 Accept the Title thou 
VHurp'st, Of benefit proceeding from our king. And not of 


For the brnefit of : for the advantage of, on behalf 
of. f To take benefit of (a thing) : to take ad- 
vantage of, avail oneself of. 


vantage of, avail oneself of. 

[1393 Gower Con/. I. 304 Whan Jupiter this harm hath 
sein Another bienfait there ayein He yaf. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 362 /a We receyite dayly many bienfuites of this 
cyte.] 131a Act 4 Hen. VI Ii, fi. § 9 He to have non av- 
auntage or kenefette of the matter alleged hy hym. 1378 

I. ambakde Prrttmb . Kent (1896)209 If you minded to haue 
benefit by the Rnnde of Grace. 1851 Hobbk* Lcviath , 

II. xxviii. 162 If the harm inflicted be lesse than the benefit. 
175a Johnson Rambl. No. 199 P 9 Having long laboured for 
the benefit of mnnkind. 1780 Bklsham Ess. ix. J. 173 
Government is un institution lor the benefit of the people 
governed. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 9) 1. 28, 1 have an im- 
pression that temjicrancc is a benefit and a good. Mod. 
The jury gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 

b. A natural advantage or 'gift.' 

xfioo Siiaks. A. V.' L. iv. i. 34 Disirtrie all the benefits of 
your owne C'ountrie. x6x* — Hen. VIII , 1. ii. 115 When 
these so Noble benefits shall proue Not well dispas’d. 

o. Law. The advantage of belonging to a pri- 
vileged order which was exempted from the juris- 
diction or sentence of the ordinary courts of law ; 
the exemption itself: in the phrases Benefit of 
Clergy, Benefit of Peerage ; see Clergy, Peerage. 

1488 9 Act 4 Hen. VII, xiii. i title'. An act to takeawaye 
the bcnefytt of Clergye from certayne persons. 17x8 Hickks 
fit Nkiaon J. A’eft/evtell u. | 56. 175 To this they Pleaded 
the Benefit of their Peerage. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. ii. 58 In 1513 the benefit of clergy was entirely 
taken away from murderers and highway robbers, 
d. Pecuniary advantage, profit, gnin. 

139a Nobody 4 Some-b . (1878) 336 The grand benefit you 
get by dice, Deceilfull Cards, and other cozening games. 
x8xe Davies Discov. why Irel. (1787' 99 Why the King re- 
ceived no benefit of his land of Ireland. 171a Stkklk 


get by dice, Deceitfull Cards, and other cozening gai 
s8xe Davies Discot*, why tret. (17871 99 Why the Kin( 
ceived no benefit of his land 


fCf. 1809 Sir H. Herbert In Malone Eng. Stage (i6m) 
111 . 177 The benefitt of the winters day from ihe lungea 
company, .upon the play of 'The Moor of Venice,' comes, 
this as of Nov. i6ro, unto 9/. x 6s. od.) 1700 Steele Tatter. 
Na 1 P 6 Acted lor the Benefit of Mr. Betterton. 17ns 
Swirr Epil. to Play Wka. 1755 HI* **• >8x Acton, who at 
best are hardly savers. Will give a night of benefit to 
weavers T 1798 Times 3 OcL Advt., Royal Circus. For 
the Benefit of Mr. Simpson, slfio Thackeray Pendennis 
vi, She was going to have a benefit and appear as Ophelia, 
fb. A prize in a lottery ; n winning ticket. Obs. 

1894 Luttreu. Brief Ret. (1857) III. 384 Yesterday 7s 
benefits were drawn in the million lottery. 1894 Loud. 
Gao. Na 0968/9 That Benefit does belong to the Person 
Chat shall produce a Ticket of the same number. 17x0 
Stbslb Tatter Na 009 p 5 After their Number is drawn, 
whether it was a Blank or Benefit. 1711 Load. Gat. No. 
4903/4 The number'd Tickets entitled to Benefits in the 
Lottery. 17x3 /bid. Na 53*8/3 The Tickets called Bene- 
fits [carry] an interest at the Rate of 44 per Cent, per Ann. 

to. An ecclesiastical living, benefice, endow- 
ment. Obs . 

1334 in Strype Eccl. Mem. HI. IL App xvi. 40 Whether 
he doth bestow yearly the fift part of his benefit. 17x9 
D’Uhkky Pitts (1879) IV. 86 Your Benefits you'll keep, 
whilst another feeds the Sheep, 

6. Comb, and atlrib. (only in senses 4 and 5), as 
benefit-concert, -day, -night, -play\ also boneflt- 
olub, -society, an association whose members, 
by the regular payment of small sums, are en- 
titled to pecuniary help in time of age or sickness ; 
also fig. \ benefit- ticket, a winning ticket at a 
lottery (cf. 5 b.). 

x8ss Examiner it May 991/1 The *brnefit club . . forme 
something of a provision against adversity. 18x7 Coleridge 
Poems xii One *Bvnefit-Club for mutual flattery. 1739 
Johnhon in Boswett I. 343 Mrs. Ogle . . hopes by a ^benefit 
concert to set herself free from a few debts, tyxa Steele 
Sport. No. 288 p 3 The "Benefit Days of my Plays and 
Operas. 17x8 Smollett Rod. Rand. 1x8x9) 1. 439 My play 
. .could not have been ready until the end of March, when 
the "benefit nights came on. 1804-9 Lanoor Itnag. Conv. 
(1846) I. 954 Their opera-girls vie in "benefit-nights. 1740 
Cibhbr Apol. (1756) I. 120 'llie indulgence of having an an- 
nual "benefit -play. 1843 Dihrakli Sybil iReldg.) 393 The 
"Benefit Societies ..have money in the banks that would 
maintain the whole working classes . . for six weeks. 1894 
Lutthell Brief. Ret . (1857) 111* 3®9 Yesterday the million 
lottery drew 66 "benefit tickets. 

Benefit (be n/fit), v. Ta. t. and pple. bene- 
fited. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To do good to, to be of advantage or 
profit to ; to improve, help forward. 

1949 Chkke Hurt Sedit. (R. \ Ye be not so muche worthies 
as to be benefited in anye kinde. 1611 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. 
iv. 514 What course I mean to hold. Shall nothing benefit 
your knowledge, a 1613 Ovkrhuhv Worthy Comm. Wks. 
(1865)107 If ever a man will benefit himselfe upon his foe, 
then in the time, when they have lost force. 1799 Burke 
Let. Dundas Wks. IX. 983 The cause of humanity would 
be far more benefited by the continuance of the trade. 1870 
Lubbock Addr. Pot. 4 Ednc. i. 8 A system of duties which 
injures our interests without benefiting those of the colonies. 

2 . intr. (for rcfl.') To receive benefit, to get 
advantage ; to profit. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 80 Malicious censurers, 
which euer, As reu’nous Fishes, doe a Vcssell follow Thut 
is new trim’d ; but benefit no further Then vainly longing. 
1844 Milton Ednc. Wks. 11847)98/2 To tell you therefore 
whut I have benefited herein. 1884 National Rev. July 
790 One who has never directly or indirectly benefited a 
single shilling by any humble eflforls he may have put forth. 

Be nefited, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -m] 

1 . That has received liencfit or profit. 

2837 Ht. Martinkau Society in Amer. II. 103 Repayment 
from the benefited parties being secured. 

1 2 . Carrying a ' benefit' (in a lotteiy). Obs. 

1693 Luttreu. Brief Rel. (1857) 160 The other 92,5oq£ ha 
deviaes into 950 benefitted lotts or tickets. 

Benefiter (l>e*nflitM). [f. as prec. + -ER I.] 
He who confers, or (more usually) derives, benefit. 

1883 St. James's Gax. 15 June, The only benefitter is the 
ship-owner. 

Benefiting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. t -ino 1 .] 
The conferring or deriving of benent. 

X394T.B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. II. 301 Mcrcie is often 
taken in the holy Scriptures for . . good will, benefiting, 
friendship. Mod. He returned without benefiting by the 
change. 



Sped. No. 310 p 9 My Estate Is seven hundred Pounds a 
Year, besides the Benefit of Tin-Mines. 1883 Law Times 
Rep. Lll. 706/x The secretary Jfransfenred the benefit of his 
contract as to three of the lotjyto other persons. 

4 . Hence in special seiues : a. A theatrical per- 
formance the receipts from which are given to a 
particular actor, the playwright, or some other 
person connected with the theatre. (First granted 
to Mrs. Barry 16th Jan. 1687. Mist. Stage (1793) 
39.) 


t Bentme, V. Obs. Forms: 1 ben&man, 
-ndman, 3-3 bineme(n, 4 6 byname. [OB #*-, 
benmman, on OTeut. type Hinamian, deriv.of bine- 
men, pa. t. benam. The ME. oeneme may how- 
ever be merely a variant of Bkhim, with which it 
coincides in use.] trans. a. To deprive (wither*.), 
b. To deprive (a person) of (a things, to take 
away (a thing) from (a person), o. To takeaway* 
*899 K. iELFSKD Ores. 1. x. I 4 No mehte hie (geslondos 
benaman. c xaoa Lay. 13x53 pou . . jml binemest vs hours 
broker, c S3R3 Coer de L. 1403. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon 
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Fhsadys wm% so hhe, somtyma it schutde 
aid rata fro dipt orfcmoM. ypbxReynard 


(1865) I.73 Jlf Parody* m to # _ 

byname pe Uu, and mik« ^ cllpi of pe moo« 
(1S44) <44 Tnenoe thal ye byname hym hi 
Foxb A . 4 Af. 1 . 435/b Hi bynemeth Chris 

f Beno-meront, a. 08 *. rar*-‘ 


a s byueme hym his ayght 1 196a 
• bynemeth Christ hisWorthtpT 


[f. L. Atm 


well + merent-em, pres. pple. of mer?rt to deserve.] 
4 That deserves well.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Bonempt, obs. pa. t and pa. pple. of Bbname. 
t Bwp li Ci i Obs. rare ; also -plaoity. [ad. 
late L. beneplacit-um (see Vulgate Eph. i. 9) good 
pleasure, f. bent well + placitum pleased, pa. pple. 
of placers to please, ns adj. * pleasing, acceptable.* 
(In the two unauthorized edd. of Keligio Med. of 
164a, beneplacity ; which Blount inserted in his 
G/ossogr.)( Good pleasure, gracious purpose. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 130 The csuse of my 


salvation, which was the mercy and beneplacit [edd. 164a 
beneplacity] of God. 165$ Blount Gloss., Beneplacity , that 
which pleaaeth well, good liking, 1698 Phillips, Benepla* 
citie. 


I Phillips, Benepla* 


t Bensplidt, a. Obs . rare. [ad. L. beneplacit ’- 
us well pleased ; see prec.] Pleased, satisfied. 

1676 Galk Crt . Gentiles III. z8 God’s Beneplacite wil, 
commonly stiled his wil of good pleasure . . is that whereby 
he decrees, effects, or permits al events & effects. 

+ Be ne-pla'oiture. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
4 -ore.] « Beneplacit, sb. 

x66s Gl anvil Lux Orient, iv. (1689) eB Hath he hy his 
holy penmen told us that either of the other ways was more 
sutable to his beneplaciture t 
[Beneahlp. In 16th c. 1 Peddelars’ Frenche’ 
(Harman's Caveat 83-86) » ‘very good.* Ap- 
parently the source of Bailey's * Becnship , worship, 
goodness.*] 

Beneson, obs. form of Bentson. 

Benet (bendt), sb. Forms: 5 benett, bonott, 
5-6 benett 9, 4- benet. [a. OF. bencit (mod.F. 
k nit) L. benedict-us blessed : see Benedict.] 
The third of the four lesser orders in the Homan 


Catholic Church, one of whose functions was the 
exorcizing of evil spirits. 

c 138] WvcLfP Sel. Ivies. (1871) III. *85 Of. . crowning of 
bcnctis rennep he same extorsion. zaSo Caxtom Chron. 
Eng. iv. 1x590) 38/3 He ordeyned that tie that was worthy 
sholde ascende gree by gree to his ordre, fyrst benet, tlian 
colct, subdeacon, deacon, and than prccsL 1309 Ortus Voc. 
in Prontp. Pan*. 30 Exorcist a, id est adjurator vel incre pa- 
tor. a lunette or a conjurer. 1333 ®7 Foxb A.tfr M. 111. 125 
The lowest Vesture, which they had only in taking Benet 
and Collet. 1846 C. Maitland Ch. Catacombs 194 It is re- 
lated of Huss the Martyr, that . . he was degraded from all 
his orders . . and the offices of exorcist, sexton, and benet. 

Benet (bfne-t), v. [£. Be- 6 + Net v. or * 8.1 
trails, a. To cover as with a net. b. To catch in 


a net, ensnare, entangle ; usually fig. 

x6oa Sif aks. Ham. v. ii. 39 Being thus benetted round 
with Vi Haines. 16x4 Sylvester Bet Anita’s Rose. iv. 60 Her 
Kobe, Sky-colour’d Silk, with curious Caul Of golden 
Twist, benetted over all. i860 T. Martin Horace 188 The 

E udier charms Of a girl that** both wealthy and wanton 
net him. 

Benet, variant of Ben net. 

Benettle, etc. : see Be- pref. 
fBenenrons, a. Obs. Also bien-, benewToua. 
[a. OF. beneureus (mod .F. bienheureux ).] H appy, 
blessed. So f Baxxawrad [ad. OF. beneuri ; see 
-ED.] *• prec. + Bonowroly adv. [cf. OF. be~ 
neure(e)menf], happily. Banau*rta [a. OF. be- 
neureti ], happiness, blessedness. (Only in Caxton.) 

1483 Caxton Cato F ij b. The beneurous or happy. — 
Golden Leg. 498/3 He took the righte benewrous reste of 
detlu I bus. 426/1 Fylled with benewred auncyentc of dayes. 
Ibid. 428/2 He comyng benewrelye unto his laste dayes. 
1480 — Ovid's Met. xiii. ix, Benewrte & honour laste her 
nut longe. 

Benevolenee (b/he*v 81 cns). Forms : (5 

bienueullanoa), 5-6 beneuolens, beniuolonoe, 
benyuolenoe, -ens, 4- benevolenee, (4-7 be- 
neu-). [a. OF. benivolcnce , ad. L. bencvolentia 
well-wishing, f. benevolent-em : see Benevolent. 
This OF. form was a learned or semi-popular 
adaptation of the I At. word; its genuine F. descend- 
ant being bienvoittance , later -veuillance (whence 
Caxton's bienveullanie ), now corruptly bienveil • 
lance . In Eng. benivolence was further latinized as 
benevolence at an early period (if this was not 
directly from L.] 

1 . Disposition to do good, desire to promote the 
happiness of others, kindness, generosity, charit- 
able feeling (as a general state or disposition 
towards mankind at large). 

fS 3 fe Chaucer Mother o/G. xo Sauer of vh by thy bene- 
uolence. 14*3 James I. King's Q. xeix, Hyo Queue of 
Lufel stem of beneuolencc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xU. 
139 Of the fader. . he [Plato] sayde the power and pulsaaunce, 
of the sone, the ssppyence, and of the holy goat the bien- 
ueuHaunct. iga Lynimcsay Tragedy 193 With supporte 
of sum Lordls beneuolens. 1603 Thynne Animadv . App. 
(1K5) 1* 1 By the . . support of your Majesties benevolence 
and liberality. iys6 Butler Berm. Hum Nat. I. Wk*. 
1874 U. ( If there be any affection in human nature, the 
object and end of w* is the good of another, this is itself 
benevolenee, or the love of another. 1781 Gisbom DecL <f> 
P\ I 1 L L 149 Benevolence is the foundation of Justice. 1876 


MasLgv Univ. Sent. lx. 19s The poor and dependent 
.. exerdso our active benevolence. 

+ 2 . Favourable feeling or disposition, as ah 
emotion manifested towards another ; affection 2 
goodwill (towards a particular person or on a 
particular occasion). To da one's benevolence : to 
lend one's friendly offices. Obs. 

1403 James 1 . King's Q. evlii. Though I gave the bene- 
uolence. It standis noght ui myn aduertence. c 1430 
Lydc. Beckett Tala Contents (1354) B[j, Roboam . . lotto 
the benevolence of his people. igoS Tindalb t Cor. vil. 3 
l^et the man geve vnto the wyfe duo benevolence. 139! 
Shake. Merry IV. 1. L 3a, 1 . . will be glad to do my bene- 
uolence. 1649 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 884 When due 
benevolence is not yielded, although there be aptness there- 
unto. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. Ind. II. iv. ii. 70 His dislike 
of application and control prevented his acquiring the 
benevolence of his superiors. 

3 . concr. An expression of goodwill, an act of 
kindness ; a gift or grant of money ; a contribution 
for the support of the poor. 

rusa Wvntoun Ovw.vii. vil. 157 Recoveryd J>e benevo- 
lens wyth trawayle. 1383 Stubsks Anal. Abus. 11. xox To 
make collections for the poore, to gather beneUolenoes, and 
contributions of euerie one that wasdisposed to give, tin 
Lev in Fortescue Papers 175 What Benevolence we would 
willingly bestow towardes the Palatinate. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgak 400 Convenient for such as went up to sacrifice, to 
cast in their benevolence. 1766 Entice London IV. 58 
Towards the charge whereof the companies gave great 
benevolences. x868 Milman St. Pants xi. s8a The City 
of London gave first a great benevolence. 

4 . Eng. Hist. A forced loan or contribution 
levied, without legal authority, by the kings of 
England on their subjects. First so called in 1473 
when astutely asked by Edward IV., as a token of 
goodwill towards his rule. Sometimes loosely 
applied to similar impositions elsewhere. 

. * 4*3 Act 1 Rich. Ill, ii. | 1 A newe imposicion named a 
benevolence. X494 Fabyan vii. 664 He rode about the more 
parte of the Lance, and vsed the people in suche fayre maner, 
that he reysed therby notable summer of money, thewhiche 
way of the leuyinge of this money was after named a beny- 
uolence. rx«34 Pol. Very. Eng. Hist . II. 161 Perchance very 
many gave that benevolence with evil will. 1644 Ld. Digby 
in Ku&n worth Hist. Coll. 111. (169a) 1 . 31 The granting of 
Subsidies, and that under so preposterous a name as of a 
Benevolence, for that which is a malevolence indeed. x66x 
Pefys Diary 31 Aug., The Benevolence proves, .an occasion 
of so much discontent every where, that it had better it bad 
never been set up. >773 Chatham in Parity The spirit 
which now resists your taxation in America is the same 
which formerly opposed loans, benevolences, and ship, 
money in England. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviil. 
313. x8Ba Farrar Early Chr. I. 56 Resentment was kept 
alive by the benevolences and imposts which Nero now 
demanded. 

t Bene-rolenoy. Obs . [ad. L. bcnevolcntia : 
see prec. aud -enoy.J The quality ol being bene- 
volent ; also concr. a gift of money, a * benevo- 
lence.' 

1340 Raynald Birth Man (1634) PxoL 7 The benevolencie 
anawilllng fauour of all. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 
340 They retrench their Expenses, and withdraw their 
wonted Benevolencies. 1766 Hist. Europe in Amu Reg. 
38/x The body of the Clergy, till very late taxedthemselves 
and granted to the King benevolencies. 

Benevolent (b/hc-vdl&it), a . Also 5 benvo- 
lent, 3-6 benynolente, 6 beneuolent. [a. OF. 
benivolent, benevolent ^ , ad. L. bene volent-em t f. bene 
well + volcnt-em wishing, willing, pr. pple. of vclle 
to will, wish : see preej 

1 . Of the general frame or habit of mind : De- 
sirous of the good of others, of a kindly disposi- 
tion, charitable, generous. 

148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 75 Redy and benynolente 
to alle men whilys he leuyd. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm . 
Par. N. T. Pref. 5 Our bencuolent loue and affeccion. 
1793 Pope Odyss. xn. 456 Beloued old nuin I benevolent as 
wise. 1761 J. Moore View Soe. It. (1790 ) I. xxxix. 494 The 
mild precepts of a benevolent religion. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 406 A small body of s ages had turned away 
with benevolent disdain from the conflict. 

b. transf. of things : Kindly, fostering. 

1677 Hale Prim. Ony. Man. 306 The benevolent Heat 
of the Sun hath a great influence thereupon. 

2 . With the literal force of the l^atin benevolent : 
Well-wishing, well-disposed to , unto (another). 

igaa Arnold Chron. (1811) 161 A thinge .. for the which 
wee shal [be] more ben volent unto thy Holynefise. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xx. v, She [Sapience] is to man ryght 
benyvolent. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 65 Raphael now . . 
Benevolent and racil thus repli’d. 

+ 8. quasi = Benevolence 3. Obs. (terror.) 
a 1639 Sfottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vn. (1677) 541 The 
Noblemen . . made offer to give a benevolent according to 
their abilities, 

BmaTOlantly, adv. [f. prec. 4 * -lt 2 .] In 
a benevolent manner ; with benevolence. 

133a Elyot in Gov. (18831 77 It pleaxid you so benevolently 
to rsmembre me. 1343 -4 Act 33 Hon. Vlll t xii, His subiectcs 
. . most wiilyngly and neneuoUntly . . do remit . . the same 
summes of money. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. ii. (1883) 156 
A debt benevolently contracted to serve a friend. 1879 
Sat. Rev. e July 91 He was benevolently engaged in 
making catches [at cricket J 

XtarvolratMM. ran—, [f. Bmktolewt 
+ -neshJ - Benevolence. 
inf In Bailev. Hence in Johnson, and mod. Diets. 
fBenaTolffr. Obs. rare- 1 . A well-wisher* 


BJBNIGHT. 

i486 Pustou Lett. 889 III. 397 Her benevotera wittilh htr 
to continue hir Bute. 

Benevoliat (b/hrv<nist). [f. I* benevolent (see 
prec.) + -1ST.] A professor of benevolence. Cf. prec. 

iteg (title) School for Patriots and Benevolists. 1883 
Scotsman 14 Aug., To be experimented upon . . hy contend- 
ing sets of sectarians and ' benevolists,* 

t Benrroloui, a. Obs. Alto 5-6 benivol- 
oub, -ue, benyvolouae. [f. as prec. + -oua.] 

1 . Well-wishing, kindly, friendly, benevolent. 

1470 Habuino Chron. xxxL iv, Amending all their Ihultes 

and errours. With all their hertes full beneuolaus. 1913 
Bradshaw St. IVer&urge 0x3 Vnclase thy succours, and 
be beniuoloua 1336 Bbllbnden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 947 
Maximus . . schewhim sa limivolus to the pepll. stag J- 
G(oodwin] Innoc. h Truth Tri. To Rdr., A man of no 
benevotous or friendly comport once, a 1670 Hackbt Abp. 
Williams 1. (16931 66 Such as knew not the wherefore were 
the more benevolous to the Arch-Bishop's misfortune. 

2 . Astro/. Of the planets, etc.: Of favourable 
influence, auspicious. 

164a Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 43 The benevolous As- 
pect* of my Nativity. 169s Gaule Magnetron*. 86 Plane u 
amlcall, benevolous, auspicious. 

Benewlth, variant of Bkndwith. 

Benewroue, etc., variant of Beneurous, etc. 
Benfhlt, -fet, -feet, obs. forms of Benefit sb. 
Bang, variant of Bhano. 

Bengal (bengSi). In 7 bengall. Name of 
a province of Hindustan (in Marco Polo, iao8, as 
Bangala\ In Vasco deGama, 1408, as Bemgata ; in 
Ovington, >690, as Bengala ; Col. Yule). Hence, 

1 . Applied to piece goods (apparently of different 
kinds) exported from Bengal to England in the 
17th c. : cf. Bengal Stripes in a. 

c 1680 Polxxpen Coil. Poems 905 Their Persian Silks, 
Bengalis, Printed and Painted Callicocs . . are used for 
Beds, Hanging of Rooms. Luttkkll Brief ReL (1857) 
IV. 147 A bill to be brought in to forbid the wearing of 
wrought silks brought from Persia and East India, with 
hengidls, callicocs, etc. 1696 Merchant's IVareho. 30 
There is two sorts, strip'd and plain, by the Buyers called 
Bengalis . . they are very fine stripes, but are of no great 
use or service. 170s Land. Gas. No. 3740/3 AH Wrought 
Silks, Bengalis, and Stuffs mixed with Silk. 1739 Johnson 
Bengal, a sort of thin slight stuff, made of silk and luiir, for 
women's apparel. 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 141 The 
importation of silks and of Bengalti, as shawls were then 
called, was pronounced to be a curse to the country. 

2 . Comb, and at t rib., as Bengal light, a kind of 
firework producing a steady and vivid blue-coloured 
light, used for signals ; Bengal qulnoe, the Iruit 
oXfEglc Marine lot , belonging to the orange family; 
Bengal root (aee quot.) ; Bengal silk ; Bengal 
atripea, striped ginghams, originally brought from 
Bengal, afterwards manufactured at Paisley, etc. ; 
Bengal tiger, the tiger proper, 90 called from its 
abundance in lower Bengal. 

c 1863 J. Wyldr in Ciirr. Sc. I. 381/1 Used for tha manu- 
facture of * Bengal lights. 1866 Treat. Bet . 053 ‘Bengal 
Quince, MgU M arms lot. Ibid. X33 ‘Bengal Root, an old 
name for the roots of the Yellow Zedoary. 1711 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4850/3, 15 Pound of Single E ‘Bengal Silk. 1873 Ua« 
Diet. Arts 1 . 336 ‘Bengal stripes, Ginghams: a kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloured stripes, so called from the 
cottons which we formerly imported from Bengal. 
Benmli, BanpilN (benggir). [a. native 
Bangati .] ft. adi. Of or belonging to Bengal, 

b. so. A native of Bengal ; the language of Bengal, 
one of the Aryan vernaculars of India. So the obs. 
BengaTan, Benga lian a. and sb . ; Benga’llo a . 

1613 Pukcuas Pilgr. I. v. v. 404 The Bensalunx have a tra- 
dition or fable amongst them. 1768 PhtL Trans. LVIII. 
130 Having met with a Bengalian doctor. sBos H. Lkbe- 
ukpp Gram. Ind. Dial. Jntrod. 3 My Sircar . . introduced 
me to a Bengallic School Master. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair lix, That gentleman would not let the Bengalee rest 
until he had executed his promise. 1838 W. Ellis Visits 
Madagascar iiL 54 Bengalee or Chinese merchants. 186a 
D. Forbes (title), Bengali Grammar. 

II Bengitfillft (be‘Qgal?n). [mod.F. ; so called 
from similarity to the fabric mentioned under 
Bengal i.I A new (French) name for poplin, 
a mixed fabric of silk and wonted. 

1884 Pall Mall G. so Sept 4/1 Autumn Fashions , Benga- 
lee (a superior substitute for Irish poplin L 

Benge, variant of Binge v. Obs. to bow. 
tBenger(e, byngger. Obs. A corn-bin. 

C1440 Promp. Parr>. 31 Bengere of come [1499 benggel, 
iecha l m theca J. Ibid., Bengere of a my He [1499 bengge], 
ferricapsia. 

Benge wine, bengwine, obs. ff. Rensoin. 
Bem ft (be nik), a. Chem. Also behenio. [f. 
Ben + -ic. j Obtained from oil of ben. 

1879 Watts Formed Chem. 695 Benic or Behenio Add Is 
a white crystalline fat. 1879 — Diet. Chem., Benic acid. 
This name has been applied to two different fatty adds .. 
benostearic acid, and . . benomargape acid, 
f Benight, adv. Obs. By night, ere night 
164s Gem. 'Preston in Carte's Coll (1733) xao, I trill not 
trouble your Lordship with more benight. 

Benight (b/hoi t), V. [f. Be- 6 + Night.] 

1 . trans. ft. pass . To be overtaken by the dark- 
ness of night (before reaching a place of shelter). 

1960 Daus SMdmnds Conan. 396 The Rmperour .. was 
benighted and rode at Anchor. 1998 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
us When we lay in the fields or were benighted before 
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we came to our* iouracU ei»d. BlINfAlf fl' 4 pr. L | 

dt6ai 43, I am Bite to b e benighted, for tbs day is almost 
• K nt. >74® Kicnaoomn Clarissa (1811) L ttvii *90 A I 
gentleman . . would rather be benighted, than put up at 
hi* home, stop Da Qu INCfcV ROCt dl Lakes Vlk*. life II. 
17a The tourists were benighted in a foreat. 

b. active. To involve in the darkness of night ; 
reft, to hide oneself in the night, rare, arch, 

1654 Gayton Ft it. Notes 11. vi. 59 She straightway dlght 
Her robes, ft did herselfe benight a 1601 Boyle (J.j Those 
bright stars that did adorn our hemisphere, ae those dark 
shades that did benight it, vanish. 183 Hatley Foetus 
118481 vi. Benighting even night with its grim limbs. 

2 . To involve in daikness, to darken, to cloud. 
Also Jig., of the effect of sorrow, disappointment, 
etc., upon one's face, prospects, or life. 

* 1631 Donmk Select. 1 3840) 3 As the sun does not set to any 
nation , . God . . does not set to thy soul, though he benight 
it with an affliction, 1891 Davknant Gondibert ui. v. xvi. 
Now jealousio no more benights her face. 1899 Gastii 
Disfens. (J.)The clouds look heavy and benight the sky. 

I but. (1700) 36 Smoth'ring Fogs at Smoke henight the 
Fur. 

b. To involve in intellectual or moral darkness, 
in the 4 night ’ of error or superstition. 

slio Healey St . Aug. City 4/God 414 Nor is the crea- 
ture ever be sighted hut when the love of the Creator for- 
sakes him. tips K. Walker Epictetus' Mor. brill Whose 
Reason’* Light Is clouded o’er, whom Krrordoth benight, 
ipt Henley Sped. No. 306 | a These Portraitures be- 
night the faculties. 183s J. Wiuion Unimore vi. a8s What 
men . . rail Religion, now benighting half the earth. 

3 . To blind, to dazzle; to deprive of vis on. 

adai G. S andvs Ovids Met. 11. <k6s6) s 6 Pale sudden feare 

..in so great a light, bc-nights his eyes. 1691 I. Qieve- 
land] Poems 3a This Cabinet, whose aspect would henight 
Cririck spectators with redundant light sdga Rknlowkh 
Theofh. in. Ivi. 44 O’ refulgent Beams fus'd Eyes benight. 
Benighted (b/hartod),///. a. [f. prec. 4 -ed 1 .] 

1 . Overtaken by the darkness of the night ; 
affected by the night (obs.). 

>878 in karr’s Set. P. (1845) II. 516 And so arc all my 
loekes Bedecked . . With these benighted drops. a8io .Scott 
_ *dy of L.u xxi, He told of his benighted road. 18x5 — 

(i my At. slviii, Soma benighted fisherman, he thought. 

2 . fig. Involved in intellectual or moral darkness. 

1894 Milton Comm 384 He that hide* a dark soul and 

foul thoughts, Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 
x8 38 Mas. Browning Aar. Leigh iv. 319 You poets are be- 
nighted in this age. 1883 Kinulakk Crimea (1877) 1 . iii. 51 
He was a benighted Moslem. 

+b. Involved in obscurity. Obs. 

1847 Ward Simf. Cobier 10 Seekers, looking for new 
Nunlio’s from Christ, to aseoiie these benighted questions. 

Hence Bmi'shlidneai. 

>86* Poll MM a 3 July Respectable old Russell 
Whigs, on whom charges of moral corruption operate much 
more powerfully than charges of intellectual benightedness. 

(bfhai't’n), v. ran . [f. Benight, 
app. after enlighten : see - bn.] irons. To benight. 
Hence Beni ghtening vbl. so. 

s>44 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 787 A mere priestly delusion to 
enslave and benighten mankind. 1880 Pussy Min. Prof A. 
193 Moral benightening which seems to cast the shadow of 
death over the soul. 

Banighter (b/haitai). [f. Benight* -kb 5 .] 
One who keep others in darkness. 

x8i8 Moors Fudge Feu*. Paris vu ao8, I, from my soul, 
profess To hate all bigots and benighters- 

Benighting, vbl. sb. [f. Bknight 4 -inoL] 
The fact of being benighted or overtaken by night 
uyftiy from shelter, 

a 1639 W. Whatslev Prototype* 11. xxvi. (1640) 90 To 
meet with such kinde of accidents, as benighting. 18x9 I- 
Hunt Indicator. No. 8 (iSael 1 . 60 Spenser, .seems to have 
taken the idea 01 a benighting from Apollonius. 

Benighting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 2 .] That 
benights or involves in darkness. 

1849 Drtdsn Death Ld. Hastings 50 That veil which 
shrouds Our day-spring in so sad benighting clouds. 
Benlghtmare, etc. : see Bk- prtj. 
Benrghtment. [f. as prec. + -rent] The 
state or condition of being involved in physical, 
intellectual, or moral darkness. 

189s Bicioa New Dish . f x6s Confesses their benlghtmcnt 
to the black paths of ignorance and error, sign Alison 
Hist. Europe. xevi. 1 99 The benightment of superstition. 

Benign (b/hai'n), a. Forms: 4-6 benygnie, 
-yng&e, -yng(o, -ing, 4-7 benign®, -ingne, 7- 
benftgn. [a. OF. benigna, benin benign us 
4 kindly,* prob. for benigenus, f. bene well 4 -genus 
born, of kind. Cf. malignus , privignus ; for the 
sense L. gentilis, V. genii/, Bag. gentle ; also, Eng. 
kirn/, kindly, JL geturosus , Gr. yerrcuos .] 

1 . Of a kind disposition, gracious, kindly. 

( Blue R. Bbunnb Me Jit. 1103 Je weten weyl how benygne 
my acre soue was. c 13A0 Wvcur Whs. (160)353 Chanty 
U benyngne. 14M in Ellis Orig. Lott. 11. 30 1 . 96 That it 

C lease your . . Grace of your bemgne iritee and grace, to ra- 
ve and refresh your said pouere Oratour, c tgfia Scot. 
Poems 16 th C. II. 130 Hee is fair, sober and bailing. Sweet, 
meek, and gentle in all thing, a *8x0 Foyherby At Atom. 11. 
xiv. 1 4 It s he alone, euen lie, the God beniugne, That vs 
instructs, In eucry blessed thing, xggo Mss. Browning Dr. 
Exile Poams 1 . 7 An well As the benignest angel of yon all. 

t b. Gentle, meek, humble. Obs 

S377 Lassl P. Pi. B.m 7 ps blosmes beth bosoms speche 
and lnny g m lokyn g s- ci# Cnaucss Clorhos T. why 
Thiaa am thy warden that the markiu naydn To this benigne. 


U«f»y, faithful tnayde. r 1440 Costa Mom. xd.4*9 Allman 
and women . . that are lowe, ande make, and* benigne. 

Exhibiting or man Beating kindly feeling in 
look, gesture, at action ; bland, gentle, mild, 
rtmCMAUCM Troyime nr. 1753 Bunyng he wan to ache in 
pM Mfg Pstroaylla iFymoo) 3 Bcoygna of porta, 
mrnbhs efface and chars. 154a Hsu. VHlf Deei. 103 We 
V * au « • . benigna and gentyl audience to nucha Ambasea- 
dewa, as ran a yrad hither. sftfe Butlss Hud. u ul 880 Be- 
Mgneft not Muetrous Against a vanquisht Foe. 1777 Wat- 
son Philip If (ty 03) IL xm. 114 Requescne indeed had a 


daws, as ran a yrad hither. sftfe Butlss Hud. l ul 88o Be- 
mgneft not Mustrous Against a vanquisht Foe. 1777 Wat- 
son Philip it fy 703) IL xm. 114 Requescne indeed had a 
more benign and pfecad countenance than Alva. tOtt 
Blackie Four Phases L 78 Ilia* when a thief takes your 
cloak you should thank him, like a benign Quaker, for his 
ktadfMMs 

8. tram/. Of things : Favourable, kind, fortu- 
nate, salutary, propitious ; esp. in Astra/, opposed 
to malign , malignant t etc. 

a i8sf Donne Bin thou, ta Those reasons which are most 
Benigna. .ought to have the best acceptation. >887 Watks- 
housk Fire Land. 34 By concurrence of circumstances, be- 


nign to, and corresponding with a vastative event. 1 
Milton P. 1~ xil 538 So shall the World goe on. To good 
malignant, to bad men benigne. a 1874 Clarendon /list. 
Rob. HI. xil s6s The Government of tnirae benign Stem wss 
very short. 1743 Fielding J. Wild m. x. His affairs began 
to wear a more benign aspect sSgj C. Bamrrtt Villetto xvu 
x6o On whose birth benign planets have certainly smiled. 

4 . Of weather, foil, climate, etc.: Mild, aalu- 
briou*, genial, kindly. 

c xji 8 CiiAUChs Sqrs. T. 44 flul lusty was the weder and 
benigne. 1303 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 3a Thy air it is 
tiocht hoUum nor benyng. «88ft G. Havers P. Della Valle's 
Trav. E. /ml. 86 The Air becomes more healthful, sweet, 
and more benigne both to sound and infirm. 177a Pennant 
Tours Scot. 1 1774' 306 He sows his seed, and sees it flourish 
beneath a a benign sun. x868 G. Durr Pal. Sura. 909 The 
climate is benign, even in low marshy neighbourhoods. 

0 . Med. f a. Of medicines : Gentle or mild in 
operation. Of food : Easily digested. Obs. 

1891, tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 33 Cclsus adviseth Inter- 
changing, and Alternation of the Diet, but still with an 


Inclination to the more Benigne. 169a French Yorkxh. Spa 
vi 64 More benigne purgatives. X733 Ciieynb Eng. Malady 
11. is. | 3 (17341 RoS Aromotick Medicines . . increase tlteiir 
benign, nnd . . hinder their dest motive Effects, a 1739 
AsbutiinotiJ.) These salts are of a benign mild nature. 

b. Of diseases : Of a mild type ; not malignant. 

1743 tr. Jieisteds Snrg. 307 There is Uttlc or no difference 
between them [certain virulent tumours) and the benign 
sort. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. PatkoL 13 Benign Diseases are 
those in which the appreciable group of phenomena indi- 
cates a surely favorable issue. 1878 T. Bryant Preset. Surg. 
1 . 549 Bcnijgn tumours are of slow growth. 

0. quast-odfc. « Benignly. 

1939 Stewart Cron. Scot . II. 374 Beseikand thame rychk 
harthe and benyng, For to resaaue than an thair prince and 


the benignant or malignant character, of our natal star. 

Btni'glUUitly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly *.] With 
kindly manner or intent, graciouslv. 

1790 Boswell Johnson 11 . 040 (Jud.) Dr. Johnson smiled 


t Bmi'gBatffl, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L .benign- 
r s 4 -ate : cf. next.] A by-form of Benign. 

0933 Hkllrndkn Livy nu (xftsa) sta Na beniguole nor 
swete contenance semi* be Msproude havingis. 
t Btai’ned, a. Obs. rpre. [f. L. bemgmus ot 
F. or Kng.benign{e 4 -Kp.] A by-form of Benign. 

1470 Harding Chron. cxir. vi, AndAthrletane at the days 
assigned Made hym redy tlwkpki to haue smitten Again 
Colnrond, armed with hatrbmjynBned. 

Benignity iblhi-gnlti). Forms: 4-6 benyng- 
Bite, -yin. -ete, beoignite^e, -yte(G, bGBFt- 
nite(e, -yta, -ete, 9*7 beoignitie, -itye, 7- be- 
nignity. [Ml, btHigncte, a. OF. benignity ad. 
L. benignitdt-em \ see -sty.] 


harthe and benyng, For to resaaue than an thair prince and 
king This Alpynus. a xnj Poi>e Odyss. xm. 63 Him words 
well weigh’d, the general voice approved Benign. 


well weigh’d, the general voice approved Benign. 

Bfflnignnnoy (b/tai*gninsi). [f. Ben ion-ant: 
see -4N0Y.1 Benignant quality or manner. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. Ixx. 364 M's eyes, .dwelt 
on the scene with the cherishing benignancy of a spirit. 
iWs Blacbw. Mag. CXXIX. x86 Abraham regarded him 
with an expression of imperturbable benignancy. 

BraiflTnant (bihi gn&nt), a. [A recent forma- 
tion on Benign, or L. benignus , after malignant t 
which is of much earlier standing, and has a Latin 
prototype. Not in Johnson ; nor in Bailey 1800, 
though freely used by Burke and Boswell in 1791.] 

1 . Cherishing or exhibiting kindly feeling towards 
inferiors or dependants; gracious, benevolent (with 


I Kindly feeling and its manlfeaCation ; kind- 
ness of disposition, or of matancr. (Now attributed 
to superiors or those who are venerable^) 

? s«4 Chaucer Troylus u. 483 O .God - Thaw bay 
■held, for thy henignlte. xjfta wycliv Ps. lifxj. 3 Thou 
tooueoist malice ouer benygneta ; wtalddnesm mor than to 
•peke equita. ts te/bw Ragman Roll 64 in E. A P. 
vs But naciently your benvguyta Taketh all In grs. x||x 
KlvotG*vmi. vui, Beneuolance, beneficence, and uberaktie, 
which maketh up the said principal I wnt tadUSfeuc* 
nitieur gsntihws. 1899 Hammond On Ps. !L r Out Of dm 
riches cf thy benignity. 1737 Wmiston Jam tpkuf Antigen. 

' di. | 3 A peculiar beniguity and affection which he had to 
the King, iftu Thirlwall Greece VIII. IxvL 083 It Ithe 
senate] received him with the most grarious benignity. 
>•88 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. X. xxu ix. z8o Such a fatherly 
benignity of look. 

b. cotter. A manifestation of kindness, a kindly 
or generous deed ; a kindness, a favour bestowed. 

e 1934 tr. Pol. Vorg. Eng. Hist. Prof. 6The receluer of that 
so liberal! benignkye. igo Swiniurn Testaments 78 Many 
great and ample grants and ben'gnities. a 17x1 Ken Pre- 
pare/. Fuel. Wks. 17s x IV. 74 The Benignities which shine. 
From Love divine, tflfe Bush n ell Vicar. Saer. ul vi. 337 
They look to see it [the gospel J operate by mere benignities. 
2 . Of things : a. ^Astral.) of a planet ; D. of 
weather, climate ; o. of medicine, disease, arch. 
See Benign. 

O. *869 Glanvill Serfs. Sel xx. 130 That planet receives 
the dusky light wc discern in its Sextile Aspect, from the 
Earth's benignity. 17ns Pope Let. Wks. 1737 VI. 87 A star 
that .. is all benignity, all gentle and beneficial influence. 

b. * 1840 Jaceron Creed xil xiil. Wks. XIL 98 No be- 
nignity of native soil . .can quicken . . them. 1776 Robertson 
I fist. Amor. II. vu. 333 The fertility of the soil corresponds 
with the benignity of the climate. *8x4 Wounsw. Excur- 
sion iv. 430 'Inal benignity . . that warms The mole. 

0. 1603 Tim me Q nr rut. 1. xvi. Bo The mercurials doe 
exoeede the antimomals in benignitie and sweetnaesa. 1884 
tr. Boast's Merc. Comfit . xix. 765 The Humours arc re- 
duced to benignity. x88» Syd. Soc. Lex., Benignity , a 
term applied in recognition of the mildness and favourable 
progress of a disease ; and also to a tumour which is not 
cancerous or malignant. 

Benignly (bfnai nlD, adv. [f. Benign 4 -ly '.] 

1. In a benign manner; kindly, graciously. 

c 1380 Wycuk Wks. (1880) 44 pc mynystris owe to re- 
Kccyue hem benygnelv and bi churite. xga8 Moek Here, 
syes 111. Wks. aij/i Tb< g retest prelate in this real me . . 
dismissed h m very henygnely. x86a Lytion Str. Story I. 


dismissed h m very benygnely. xBOa Lytion Str. Story I. 
1 jo Mrs. Afthlcigh looked at me benignly. 

+ 2 - Meekly, gently, humbly. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pert. T. r 35 Penitence dcstreynelh a 
man to accept e benygnely euery peync that hym is en- 
ioyned. im I.angl. P. Pi. C. xv. 57 Yf men wolde hit 
[mercyl aske Hiixumliche and benygnehche. 1997 Paynki.l 
Barcklayes Jugurthe 7 He answered benygnely lor the 
tyme. 

B. Of things : Genially, favourably, auspiciously. 
ax 687 Waller (J.) Yel they [eyes] so benignly shine. 
x7Sa Youno Brothers 1. i. (1757) 1 1. 302 Benignly bright, ns 
stars to mariners. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xlvL a Zephyrus, 
health benignly breathing. 

Btni’pinsil. [f- as prec. 4 -NKS8.] The 
quality of being benign. 1731 in Bailey vol. II, 
t Beni m, v. Obs. Chiel forms : Inf. 1 be- 
niman, a- 4 biniine^n, 4-5 bynymen, 6 be- 
nymme, (bynemme). Pa. t. 1 ben am, 1-5 bi- 
xuun, 2 - 4 binom. 4-5 by-, benom(e, -naara, 
-nom. Pa.pple. 1 benumen, a-3 binume(n, 3-5 
bi-, benome, -nomin, -nummen, (5 byname, 6 
binomed). [A common Tcut. compd. vb. : OE. 
bi- t be-niman * OHG. bine man , MHO. bene men, 
mod.G. benehmen, Du. bitumen , Goth, biniman , 
f. bi- f Bn- 4 nitttan , OTcut. *tuman to take : Bee 
Nm. Little used after 1500; exc. in pa.pple. 
benumen, benum , now Benumb, Bknumbkd See 
also Benkme.] 

1 . trans. To take away generally. 

a xooo Metr. Booth, wyi pa o:r se Rwearta storm bentsmen 
baffle leafa gehwclces. esaao Trim Coll. Hem. X43 pis 
woreld hwile sifft wunoe . and hwile hit eft binimfi. 1*97 
R. Glouc. 375 Vor he . . by nome her lend. 1438 Pol. Poems 
' (1859) II. 1x9 Aiks I on re rente halteth, hit is benome. 1488 
Bk. St, Albans R ij b, Hit shall benymme hir grace, 
b. with dat. of possessor ( *- froin>. 
a xooo Caedmon's Con, iGr.) 363 lie us hmfb heofonrice 
benumen. rxsae Gen. 4 Ex. 77a Sone him was sarrai 
binamen. 13I1 wvcur Eeclus. xxviiL 19 And shal bynyme 
them ther traua les [>388 hath prilled hem of her tranelisj. 
c X4js Hymns Virg. (1867) us pis word . . btnam me al my 
list. 1493 Fssthmll (W. dew. 15x5) 170 b, Thou benyuiest 
the aungelles in heven their Joye. 1 1960 Chanced s Booth. 
icd. Speght) 904/1 ted. 1868 11. iv. 43) Nc Fortune may not be- 
neeune [1374 by-nyme] it thee. Ibid. 908/x ted. 1888 ill. iii. 
70) Money, that hath been binamed (*374 bynomenj hem.] 
q. from a possessor. 

flaps Gen. 4 Ex. 1764 [IJc was for-dred fie ml^te timen, fro 
me fime doutres bi-mmen. c tfPb Ciiauces Pert. T. F486 It 
bynymeth fro man his witte. 1494 Faeyan iil lx. 79 Offa 
King of Mercia . . by name ft tolce from them that cHgnyt 

2 . trans. To rob, deprive, bereave. Const, orig. 
gen., later of (I at, from). 

c 890 K* Alfred Bsrda in. viLlBosw.) He hina his rices 
benam. c sosg Lav. 8798 task he me nolde ut driven, bi- 
tumen me ast ban liue* rim Halt Me/d. 35 pe care umu 
bi pmunge brnhen hinimefi pt nihtes slopes. *0480 J- Rus- 
sell Bk. Nurture in Babeee Bh. (1888) x^opeee may banym 
by souerayue from many nyghiis resiia 1480 Caxiun 
Chron. Eng. viv fa/s To benymme Edward® of bis 
b. Without const. : To rob ; to spoil, ravish. 


Let. Memh . Nat. Assembly Wits. VI. 45 The king . . was .. 
the very reverse of your benignant sovereign. *888 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede a His glance, instead of being keen, Is con- 
fiding and benignant. 1879 Browning A ristoph. Afot. 119 
Theirs would be To prove Denigmuitext of playfellows. 

2 . transf. Of things : Exerting a good or kindly 
influence ; favourable, beneficial, salutary. 

1790 Roswell Johnson IV. 314 (T.) As if its [ChristL 
anity’s] influence on the mind were not benignant. 1798 
Soutiiky Somm. xiiL Wks. II. 96 For like a God thou [O Sun] 
art, and on thy way Of glory sheddest with benignant ray, 
Beuuty, and life, and joyance from above. 1844 Mem. Baby- 
lonian Press 1 1. x&3 Our destiny is settled in this world by 


1900 Boswell Johnson 11 . 940 (Jud.) I>r. Johnson smiled 
bcmgnantly at this. >8x4 Southey Roderick xiv. Benign- 
antly, With voice and look and gesture, did the Prince.. 
Respond. 183s Carlyle Mice. <1857) II. a 19 Friends, who 
were in life so benignantly united. 



bjsxtt 


fix*. T706 lift Ur iMtdowUrdiiuun, Sichtm, 
siften, bin illf bi-nani til* Ayonb . tj Ydelbhare bsftimfr 

52 c££tt 

ibjf. xcvi 76 fitter be chat wd wrongest bynome hym dial 
wnfibkjfaL 

t Bani-mming, vbl. sb. Obs. ff. prec. 4 
•iNul.l The taking aWav. 

a 1400m Ifrfry. i 4 d. Il so rley of the fleynhh not coven- 
tblit hue to the bynymmynga of the spiruu* hoieugoi 


Benlng(n>, obs. form of Huiom. 

Benlofn, -tone, 40711 : obs. forms of Bnrsonr. 
BraiKm (be nison). Forms: 3 boneyaon, 3-4 
bmemn, -&ii(i)un, -nisoon, -on, 3-5 benoaen, 

4 bonbons, -tuna, bonosoun, -isoun, -yaotm, 
-jssonn, 4 -5 benyson, 5 benoyson, bensown, 

5 6 b?nysone, 6 bennjraoun, bsnison, 8-9 Sc. 

benniaon, 4- bsnison. (ME. beneysun, etc., a. 
OF. beneifun , - fon , -jxow, jwi, bcnedic - 

tidn-em. Dr. Johnson says, 'not now (1755) used, 
unless ludicrously.* But it is now common as a 
poetic or quaint form of benediction .1 

1 . Blessing, beatitude, a. That blessing which 


God gives ; a giving of blessedness. 

a sjeo Cursor At. 3345 On mom wit godds beniscon Was 
mai rehecca lede o ton. Ibid. 964 (He) sal haue pardon 
And part of crates benison. 9394 P. Pi. Crode 654 Alle hat 


Her kick llesper. (1869) 139 Leave a name aa sweet Aa Ben- 
jamin' and Storax when they meet. 1744 Mas. Dxlany 
Antobiog. <i86t) II. in .Seeds and tincture of benjamin. 
i7W W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXVI 11. 570 Terms so 


North. Lotto 11. iv. Wks. 1873 111 . 13 Now Gods benison 
light o‘ye for it. idea Jkr. Taylor Episc. (1647) Prcf., The 
most glorious issues of Divine Benison upon this Kingdoms, 
b. That which any one receives ; beatitude. 

a 1400 Rot ig. Piters fr. Thornton AtS. (1867) 39 pairs es j»e 
joye of beuene, ffor pat es be benyaone of pe pure. 1704 
Ramsay Toad. Afisc. (17331 11 . 170 There is nae bcnnison 
like mine, I have amaist nae care. 1851 Mas. Browning 
Casa Guidi Witul. u, Her patriot Dead have beuiton. 

2 . The pronouncing or invocation of a blessing ; 
benediction, a gen. « Benediction i. In early 
usage esp. that of a father ; approaching 1 a. 

a 1300 L ttrsor M. 53.46 Quen he waa til hia ending bun 1 had 
his brad beniscun. Ibid. 5461 His suns blessed he on rau, 
He gaue ilkan aeir benisHun. c itao Stuyn &ag. (W.) 3485 
Tharfore, son, for my bensown, 'lei vs a) now that resown. 
138a Wyclip Gen. xxxii. 12 Y urede lest he brynge on me 
malysoun forbenysoun. 1368 Jacob 4 Esau iv. i. in Hash 
Dodst. II. 030 Kill him some venison, Which brought 
and dressed, he is to have his benison. >640 Jkk. Taylor 
(It. Exempt. 111. x v. jtj. 1767 Fawkks Theocritus xvii. 
tR.) Twelve noble virgins .. pleas’d the vocal benison to 
shower. 18x9 South kv Roderick 111. 7s Short interchange 
of benison As each to other gentle travellers give. sflaS 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, 1 have slept sound under such a 
benison. 

t'b. ecclesiastical ; ■* Benediction I b. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamyolk Pr. Coasc. 3405 Benyssoun of bisshopeof 
his dignitd; And benyssoun of prest, pat gyyen es Namly, 
in he end of |e roes. 1387 Trkvisa ftigden Rolls Ser. VI. 
41s No)ier he was . . i-hi^t wip sacrynge and benesouns. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge <,1848, 90 They loke lycciice 
and had the popes beneaoun. 

Jig. 1 ironical j 1 99a Grkknr Upsi. Couriior, Bending his 
atatle os if he meant, .to bestow his benison. 

t o. Grace before meat ; - Benediction i d. Obs. 

a 1300 Haveloh 1733 Thanne [he] were set, and bord leyd. 
And the beneysun was seyd. 

1 3 . Disposition to bless; graciousneas, grace, 
benignity. Obs . 

c 1430 Lay-Folks Afass-Bk , F. 353 , 1 pray him of his beni- 
soun . . Sey a pater-noster for the writere. 

Benivolence, -oub, obs. (T. Benevolence, etc. 
BezvJ, variant of Bhang. 

Benjamin 1 (be-ndjimin). Also 6-7 benio- 
min. [Corruption of benjoin, earlier form ~of 
Benzoin, assimilated to the proper name Benjamin.] 
1 . Gum benzoin. 

15S0 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tone, Du Benjoin , Beniamin. 
1590 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 260 The marchandise which be 
in regu, are . . rautike, beniamim or franckincense, etc. 4848 


X799 W. Taylor in Alonth. Rev. XXVI 11. 570 Terms so 
inexpressive, or improper as Benjamin for Benjoin . . will 
disappear by simple exposure, itp o Hooker in Adm. 
Man. Scu lino. 495 Beuxoin or Gum Benjsmin. 


Man. Set. Enq. 495 Beuxoin or Gum Benjamin. 

2 . Benjamin tree: a name applied to three 
trees ! A. Styrax Benzoin, the tree from which 
benzoin is obtained ; a native of Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc. ; b. the Benzoin odoriferum or Lindera Ben- 
zoin, a North American throb, which has an aro- 
matic stimulant tonic bark, and berries yielding 
an oil of similar properties ; called also Benjamin- 
bush , and in U. S. Benjamin i 0. sometimes ap- 
plied to Ficus Binjamina ( Treds. Bot. 135V 

1840 PARtetMOON The at. Boi. tm The finite of this Ben- 
jamo» 4 KM. 9893 Phil Trout. XVI 1 . 619 TI10 Betyamln- 
Tree ..from the Continont of Virginia* *777 Mu-lks ibid. 


LX VI 1 1 . 189 Camphira and Benjamin trees are in this 
Opmrx In great abundance. *789 A*upm>mbib frmet. 
Gqrd. (iBrj) 3a* Lanrut, Laurel ; oomprehandlng the Benia- 
min-Tree and Sassafras.. s8xa Rams Cycl s.v. Laurnu The 
true Beidamin-tree or Gum Benxdln ta a species of Styrax. 
jiJ^GaAY Bot. States 493 Lindera Beusoln, Spice 

laijillil 1 (brndlfthmia)* [according to 


Brewer from the name of a tailor.] An otetcoat 
of a particular shape former}/ worn by men. (Still 
in slang or humorous use.) 

1817 XT Pk acock Nifhtm, Abbey 139 His heart is seen to 
beat through bis upper benjsadn. a%f Lockmary Sevtt 
<1839! V.59 A vastly sdamifre and rather gmve professor ia a 
smooth rnmb benjamin. 1841 Punch 1 . 98. Mi Poll Mail 
(hm. f Mar. a/a [quoting Kast-eod sladgj. 

Bsqjanji obs. form of Bntir jabrt. 

Bo^join, earlier form of Benzoin. 
t Bilik, Obs. Northern form of Bench. (Now 
Bins.) Hence Bonked ppl. a., Banking vbl. sb. 
e turn OauiM 15131 W# bum beonkess bennkedd. Ibid. 
15939 For Her waxs an Wnaklang lmh. xjgo R. Bounmx Chron. 
all His bank ha did her crie : shireues, balifes he ches. 

1 1340 Cursor At. (Fairf.) 5058 And on benke sete ham by. 
e 1440 Yor%. Afyot . xxvi. 189 , 1 ichall buske to tba benke 
Where baneras are brighL 

Benmoit. a. Sc. [f. Bin adv. and a. + -most ] 
Superlative of Ben, q.v. ; innermost. 
hsww, var. of Ben sb.:*, the Hone-radish tree. 
Bgnnet 1 (be-nit). Also 3 bsnoit, 5 benot, 
bannett. [ME. kerbe beneit , prob. a. OF. herbe 
bencite (in mod.F. benotte), transl. L. htrba bent- 
dicta 'blessed herb,' in It. erba benedetta , Ger. 
bcnedictc, also fonedictenkraut, bcnedic tenwurz. 
Of herba benedicta IMatcarius is quoted in the 
Ortus Samtatis of i486, as saying ‘ Where the 
root is in the house the devil can do nothing, and 
flies from it ; wherefore it is blessed above all 
other herbs.' (Priori To what plant these virtues 
were originally ascribed, and how the name was 
eventually attached to G'eutn utbanum, cannot be 
determined : see Prior.] 

In Herb Bennet, name of a species of Avcos, 
Geutn urbanum (N.O. Rosace m), a common Euro- 
pean wayside plant with yellow flower. The 
name was vaguely or inaccurately applied by early 
herbalists, being given also to the Hemlock and, 
according to Prior, to the W r ild Valerian. 

C 1063 in Wr.-W dicker Voc. 558 Herba benedicta, herbe 
beneit, hemeluc. C1460J. Russkli. Bit. Nurture in Babecs I 
Bk. (1868) 184 Herbe benet, bresewort, & smaliache. 1578 
l.YTK Dodoons 133 The Icaue* of . . Aueus, or Herbe Ben- 
net, are rough. 1803 Uroumakt Rabelais in, xxai, The 
Fervency of Hunt is abated by certain Drugs, Plants, Herbs, 
and Roots . . Mandrake, Bennet, Keckbuglosse. 1M3 Lougm . 
Mag : July so8 The roadside herb- bennet or common avens 
is yellow, lixe cinquefoil. 

Bennet 2 . An earlier form of Bent, still 
commonly retained in the south of England, in the 
sense of 1 grass-stalk,' 1 old stalk of grass.' IVay 
Bennet : the Wild Barley-grass ( Hordtum muri- 
stum). See Bent sb. 1 Also in comb. 

WoauDun Syst. A eric. (16B1) 177 Only feeding of 
them [Pigeons] . . about Midsummer before Pesae be npe, 
which time they usually call Bendng-time, because then ne- 
cessity iaforceth them to feed on die Bents or seed of 
Beunet-graM. sS6e Baknks Rhymes Dorset Died. II. 8s 
Wither'd ben net. stems. Ibid. Ser. 111. 73 Above the bennet- ] 
bearing land. 18I0 Jktpkriks Hodge 4 Af. 1 . 137 The lowly 
convolvulus grew thickly among the tall dusty bennets. 
t Bennet 3 Obs. A fish of the African seas. 
1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope II. 187 In the sea 
about the Cape there is plenty of the fish call’d Bennets. 
1771-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1 . 399 The Rennet is near three 
feet long . . the eyes and tail are red, the fins yellow, and 
die scales purple with gold streaks. 

Banna ting, obs. form of Bentino. 

Bennlson, -ysoun, obs. forms of Bkntson. 
t Bgnoi*nt, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 1 +N0INT, 
aphctic form of Anoint.]-- Anoint. 

M94 2nd Rop. Faustns in Thoms E. E. Pr. Rom. (1858) 
III. 356 He had all benointed the walls with holy water. 
fBanoom, v. Obs . MmUkcn form of Benin. 
9983 Sackvillk Buckingham’s Cornpl. xv, His body gored 
wmcne he of liefe benooms. 

Banorth (bfrip i|»>, adv. and prep. Also by- 
north. [OE. be northern, f. Be- prep, and pnf. + 
norpan adv. from the north; cf. be/oran, behtndatt.) 
t A. adv. To the north. Obs. 
xdbq O. E. Chtyu n Se bfisceopj of Dunbolme dyde to 
hearme )xut he mihte ofer calls be noroan. 1535 Six wart 
Cron. Scot. 1 1 . 437 And je in peioe to bruik the uue bcnuitb. 
B. prep. North of. Now only Sc. 

* 3*7 i'ttKVWA Deter. Brit. (Caxton) 19 Tetbury tliat as 
thre inyle bynorth Malmesbury, c 1403 Wymtoun Cross. 
vi 1 l i. 18 Warden ys be-north pa scottis se. mm Act 95 
lien. Flit, iv, Ante place . . benorth the riuer otHurabre. 
1876 Row Suppi. Blab 9 * Autobiog. x. (18481 906 Athol and 
other engagers be-north Tay. 1894 Blackxo. Mag. LXXV. 
337 Be-north the Forth. 

t Bg&O’tg. v.t Obs. [OE. benotian f. Bk- a + 
notion, ME. None, to use.] trusts. To use, make 
use of. 

a taoo O. R. Chron. (MS. Cote. Tiber. A. vft oil 804 Hie 
hmfdan heora mete benot odne. 1340 Ayrnb. 90 Vor ^et 
he his benoteh nayt orijL 

Benot# (bfodk'i), g .8 [f. Be- 6 4- Noth tb.] 

trams. To annotate, to mike notes upon. 

1787 'Wilms 'Corr. (1803) HI. x<5 He proceeded to make 
very fair extracts, and afterwaftH to be-note thbdi in the 
foulest manner. 1837 WnrrrocK Bk. Trades (184a) 944 A 
work which the facetious Charles Cotton benoted and tra- 
vestied with poetic scraps. 


t v* Oh. ratio, ff. Bk- I5 -f Niv 

thino.1 tram. To reduce to nothing, annihilate. 

9674 N. Fanwax IhUbhEolv. ToRdr-, I hod both feet and 
bMoUdng'd myself. /kSTp Supposa this Iworldjlo be 
benothmg'd, and . . another to be mode. 

Benoit, obs. form of Benet sb. exorcist 
f Btaotti, v. Obs. rare ~ l . (f. Bib- i + Nottj 
v . to cut ro.uncf, lop, cropj trams . To crop close. 

1794 and Rep. Fomstus in Thoms E. E. l*r. Roms. (>858) 
111 . 386 These bent* ted him round upda his head nqa 
beard, which is the foulest reproach ana disgrace that con 
be offered unto the Turk. 

Benow, dial. f. by now, by this time. 

B#nael» sb. Se. and north, dial. Also ben- 
•ell -sail, -anil, -all, bent-oalL [a. ON. bensda 
(or benzl Vigf.) bending; bent, tension, f. benda 
to bend (a bow). The spelling bent-sail is merely 
conjectural. With quot. 1659 c ** Icel. taka bogu 
af benxlum to take a bow out of bcnael.] Bending; 
tension, spring (of mental faculties) ; strong bent 
or determination ; impetus (of a body in motion). 

n Doug lam ACaeh vtn. xiL 37 Ourweltit wyth the ben- 
the nyriat - oars]. 1699 Durham Scandal 79 (Jar^ 
Men weary . . for our spirits are toon out of beusolL sags 
K. Baii.uk Lett. (1773! 11 . 306 (Jam.', 1 found the bent-sail 
of the spirits of some so much on the engagement. 1734 
A Wklwood GlimPso Glory ix. 199 Surely, if you be par- 
takers of his IGodVl nature, you cannot but bend to him 
with a strong Beneu. 1807 Stago Poems (Cumberl. dial . ) 
6v A hangreu gang Com with a bcnsll owr the sea. 
Bengali V. dial. Also hansel, [prob. f. prec., 
in sense of * impetus.'] trams. To drive, knock 
{about ) ; to bang, beat. 

1674 Ray N. C. IVds. 6 BenseL to bong or beat, sin 
Craven Dial, i- 8 Wanned her jerkin wi* a sound twitching, 
an bensill'd her purely. Northampton 4 Staffordsh. dial. 
The child never rests : It is always being hanselled about 
for something. 

Benahl, -able, variant of Banhhbs. 

Benate, obs. form of Brnkdioite. 

Benawlne, obs. fonn of Benzoin. 
tBengy, v. Obs. tare. [The form suggests 
OE. Mission to make prayer, to pray ; perh. con- 
fused in form and sense with OK. benot ss-, length- 
ened stem of beneir to bless, consecrate, hallow.] 
trans. To sanctify, hallow, purify. 

c 1319 Shookham 50 That hy ham stholde clency . . And 
myd water bensy. 

Bent (bent), sb* Also bennet. [A word of 
difficult history. In the sense of ( stuT-grass* or 
4 grass-stalk* (in which alone the variant bennet 
occurs), it appears to be the representative of Ol^, 
beonet found os a frequent element in proper names; 
as Beonet-Uak Bentley (see Index to Cod. Dipl, wi 
Saxon.). These names do not show the meaning ; 
but beonet :— earlier Hinut (with eo as u- umlaut 
of /), in OS. binet (Schade), is phonetically iden- 
tical with OHG. binus,, MI 1 G. bines., bins, (sir. 
mate.), mod.G. bittse ‘rush, reed, stout grass grow- 
ing in wet places' WGer. +binut, of unknown 
etymology. But distinct instances of this sense 
are not tound before the 15th c., while the sense of 
* grassy field or surface * is common in northern 
writers from the earliest appearance of northern 
literature. Whether this is the suite word is unt- 
certain : it is possible enough that the pi. bents 
was used for a place where * bents ’grew (cf. local 
names like Totley Bettis near Sheffield) and that 
this led to the use of the sing, bent as * open grassy 
place.' They are here united provisionally.] 

I. L A name given to grass of a reedy or rush- 
like habit, or which has persistent stiff or rigid 
stems ; also to various grass-like reeds, rushes, 
sedges, and other plants. 

Britton and Holland Plant -n. give a long list of gi0M 0i 
and other plants, to which the name, either simply or with 
attribute, as locally applied : by the seaebora it very gene, 
rally moans the Sea Hoed Grass, Psmmma or Ammophila 
aronaria, but also Co rex armaria, E/ymus armaria , 
7 'riticum Ju meo u m , according to locality ; on northern moor- 
lands often ynneust *qdarroeut } but also Noni us stricth, 

-gas in vm»w Hu--'— 

grasses, bulrushes, reeds, or sedges : in Chester and Wilt- 
shire, the name is even given to the common heath and Ung, 
perhaps because they grow on bents : cf. * heath.' 
a. sing. 4 bent' ; plural 1 bents.' 
c 14m in Wr.-WQIcker, Voc. 644 Hoc gnunon, a bent. 
tS47»ooiDX Brtru Health eexeix. 98 b, Use no olde Kyshes 
nor Rentes in the Iuiuhc. 1801 Holland Piiny 1 L et6 Rushes 
or bents. 1849 Bacon Gardens, Kss. (Arb.) 558 Tim dust of 
a Bent. 1983 Cow »*ra Task v. 99 The bents, And coarser 
graM*, upspearing o'er (he rest, visa Muoiv Brit. Birds 
U84i> I. 993 The nest h formed or bents, or other jmAit* 
growing near the sen. a 1847 Mai- bmcawoon Vuit Grand- 
papa ei His foot caught 10 a bent, and be feU. 1884 Sir J(. 
Falorave Norm . f Rug. IV. 6x Hie bents and ledges where 
■the ox could not feed were excluded from tba ox gang. 

b. collectively. Cf. p ass. 

■070 La vims Afanip. 86 Bent, smal rushes, fentw. tgfia 


1970 La vims Afanip. 86 Bent, smal rushes, Amcw. 
North PtutMnh (twA) 366 He . . couered Um with s 
deal of Reed and Beat. 1778 Lmktfoot FI Scbt. 
A rondo armaria. Sea Reed-Gruss, AngUs. Bent, « 


Aranda armaria. Sea Rw 


. . couared Urn with a crodt 
I Lmni foot FI Scbt . f : May 
nus, AngUs. flufcfer/lM. 
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Muran» Gaulis. 1791 Newts Tour Rng, 4 Sett, 15a It 
had been th« custom to pull up th« boot, a long spiry mu, 
pear tha short. 1799 Bunns Th. on Scarcity Wka. VII. 
496 The rye-grass, or coarse bent, suffered more than the 
clover. 1846 W. Gardiner Firm Forfar. 194 It [Am mephita 
mrundiua j is termed Bent, and. .is valuable In binding the 
loose sand. t88s Proc. Berw, Not, Club IX. iii. 463 Thera 
hi a considerable ascent over ground rough with bent 
{Nordns strict a). 

to. in pi. A bundle of reed-grass. Obs. 

1337 Gerard Herbal 1. iii. < 1633) 6 , 1 take this last to be 
the grasse with which we in London do usually adorn our 
chimneys. and we commonly call the bundle of it hand* 
somely made up for our use by the name of Bents. 

2. The stiff flower-stalk of grasses. (In this 
sense bennet prevails in the southern counties.) 

1577 B. Gcoae Heresbach's Husb . (1586) 43 The time of 
cutting of it [grass] is when the Bent beginneth to fade and 
waxe stiffs, and before it wither. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
373 It hath certain little husks or cods hanging by small 
bents. iMi Lmi.r Husb. 308 The grass will not grow 
afresh, unless the dying bennets be cut off. {Gitas,) Ben • 
m ris, bents, Spiry grass running to seed. i88x Jefferies 
Wood Magic 1 Then he drew forth a bennet from Its sheath. 

b. 1 Applied usually to the old stalks of various 
grasses.* Britten and Holland. 

1807 Kkblk Chr. V. bo Sund. Trin. ii, Through withered 
bents. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 11. vii. 7 Mow the dry 
bents down. 1866 Treas. Bot. 133 Beats, a common country 
name for the dried stalks or culms of various grasses oc- 
curring in pastures. 

o. The stalks and seeding heads of two species 
of Plantain {Plant ago major and lanceolata) ; in 
East Yorkshire, the dry stalks of Hypochmris 
radicata. Britten and Holland. 

i6xa Chapman Widows T. in DodsleyVl. 199 As a mower 
sweeps off the heads of bents. 1653 Mouppet & Bennet 
Health's Impr. (1746) 173 [Birds] that feed upon good Corn, 
Bents, or wholesome Seeds. 

3. In English Botany, the name of the genus 
Agrostis . More fully Bent-grass : see 111. 

1798 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 186 Many species of Bent 
{Agrostis), particularly the Rhode Island Bent {Agrostis 
interrujUd). 1838 Loudon Encycl. Plants s. v. Agrostis , 
A, vulgaris . .Is tne most common and earliest of the bents. 

4. Star or Stool Bant, Juncus squarrosus , 
Psamma armaria ; Sweat Bant, Luzula cam pcs - 
Iris; Way Bant, Hordtum murinum ; White, 
or Wire Bent, Nardus stricta. 

sea* Gerard Htrball ( *633) 73 Wilde barley, called . .after 
sM English writers, Way Bennet. x6ao Markham Farew. 
Husb, 11. xix. (1668) 103 These mats should rather be made 
of diy white bents, then of flags and bulrush. 

It. 5. A place covered with grass, as opposed 
to a wood ; a hare field, a grassy plain, unenclosed 
pasture-land, a heath. Of northern origin. In 
ME. the stock poetic word for 4 the fidd ' (of 
battle), L. campus , due partly at least to its alliter- 
ation with battle , bicker, bide, brush, busk, bleed, 
bold, bale , etc. Used by some modem poets. 

riasg E. R. A Hit, P, B. 1675 As best, byte on be bent of 
broken & erbes. c 1360 Song of Merci in E. E. P, (1863) 
118 L yours* raumpyng vppon Sente. C1400 Destr. Troy 
IV. 1192 Bothe balds on bent brusshet to-gedur. 1420 Siege 
Rouen in Archmol. XXL 51 Bunchy*, brerys, and bowyt 
they brent. They made hyt bare as evyr was bent, a sm 00 
Chevy Chosen Bomen byckarte vppone the bent with ther 
browd Aros clears. 1339 Stewart Cron . Scot, (1858) 1 . 15a 
Thre litill battcllis busk it on the bent, a 135a I .eland 
Brit. Coll. I. 333 They mette at a bent by Bourne at a 
bridge ende a title from Ludlow. 133a Lyndksay Dretttt 


m 


Vo saw a boustius berne cum ouir ye bent. 


lesse bide. z8o8 Scott Marut. lx. xxv, Since Marmion 
saw that martial scene Upon the bent so brown. 1838 
Kingsley Ode N. E. Wind 3a On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 

b. To flee, go, take to the bent : to escape to the 
moors or the open country, e. g. to avoid danger, 
creditors, etc. 

c 1430 Hknhyron Lyon 4 Moms xxxv, And he start up an- 
none, And thankit them ; syn to the Bent is gane. 17*3 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Wi* gloomin' brow, the laird 
seeks In bin rent ; It's no to gie; your merchant's to the 
bent. 1818 Scott Rob Roy ll. 359 Take the bent, Mr. 
Rashleigh. Make ae pair o* legs worth twa pair o' hands. 

6. f A hill-side, rising ground, slope, brae. (Per- 
haps because these were the localities naturally 
left in permanent pasture ; but the sense is doubt- 
ful. Only in southern writers. (Cf. next word.) 

*1386 Chaucer Knit . 7 *. 1133 And downward on an hil 
under a bent, Ther stood the tempul of Marx armypotent. 
Tr 1473 Sqr, lows Degree 65 in Hub K. P. P. II. as In to 
that arber wolde he go, And vnder a bente he layde hym 
lowe. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. ix. 365 To the left wing, 
spred vndemeath the bent Of the steepe hill. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 1. 330 Worn out, he fell beneath a woody 
bent. 1876 — Sigurd 1. 19 They came to the topmost of 
a certain grassy bent. 

III. Comb, chiefly attrib., as bent-mat, - rope , 
• stalk . Also bent-grass^ Bent (sente 1), esp. 
in Eng. Bot. the genus Agrostis ; bent-land, land 
covered with stiff grass, reeds, etc.; bent-atar 
[ON. storr, gen. starar, Sw» starr 'bent-grass, 
carex *], the Sea Bent or Sea Reed Grass {Psamma 
armaria ) : cf. sense 4. 

1778 Lmmtpoot FI . Scat . I. 93 Agrostis cmnina, Brown 
•Bcnt-gr— . 1834 H. Miller Sch, 4 Schm. (1858) 438 Tufu 
of the *bcnt -gross {Armada armaria, common here, ai in 
all aaedy wastes), 18B4 Weekly Times 19 Sept. 5/a Planting 


*bent grass along the sea-shore to check the drifting by 
ihe Sands. 1883 Bsrmimh. Weekly Post 1/5 A ‘GotfClub’ 
which, .wields its chibn on the sandy "bentUnds near Bawd- 
sey Ferry, dose by. sfitg Markham Eng. Housew. il vU. 
,(1068) 163 *Bent Mats, where one bent or straw is laid by 
another, and so woven together with a good strong pack- 
thread. sBet Clark VilL Minstr ; II. 144 Slender *beni- 
•talks topt with feathery down. s8aa J. Platts Bh. 
Curias . 532 Known to the Highlanders by the name of 
muran, and to the English by that of *bent-star. 

B8nt (bent), sb .* Also 6 bento. [f. Bend v. ; 
probably on analogy of words from L. or Fr. : cf. 
descend, descent , extend, extent ; F. pendre, pente, 
rtndrt , rente. There appears to be no sufficient 
analogy for its formation from the past pple.] 

1. A curved position or form ; curvature, bending 
degree of curvature. Also fig. (Now rare.) 

1341 Elyot Image Govt. (1540) 100 For the Theatre was a 
place made in the fourme of a bowe, that hath a great 
bente. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. v. 49, I find the Mend 
drawne somewhat Archwise or after the resemblance of the 
Bent of a Bow. 1733 Borlaab in Phil. Trans. XL 1 X. 375, 
1 attribute it to. .tne bent of the western land. x86o Heads 
it Hats ao With trifling modification of brim and bent and 
height of crown, we retain the thing [hat] in all its offensive 
characteristics I 

+ 2. A curved part, a bend, a crook. Obs. 

137s Mascal Govt. Cattle (16971 371 Hard vnto the bent 
of the staple. 1607 Tofsell Four f. Beasts 31 3 Overthwart 
the bent of the [horse's] knee. 1633 Walton Angler its 
Make these fast at the bent of the hook. 

+ 8. A piece bent into a curve ; a bow. Obs. 

iSai Will Pylbarmvgh (Somerset Ho.), Gown whiche I 
ware every daye with a bent of velvett to the skyrte. 2388 
W. Aversll Combat Contrar . B, Their bents pf Whale bone 
to beare out their bummea. 1607 Middleton Mlchaelm . 
Term l. ii. Wires and tires, bents and bums, felts and falls. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 84 Clay thus pretily dispersed in the 
form of a bent 

1 4. Flexure, bending, crooking. Obs. 

1367 Triall Treas. (1850), It is 1 that doc guyde the bent 
of your bowe. 1390 Greene A read. n6x6) 57 With rcuer- 
ence and lowly bent of knee. 164a Rogers Naaman To 
Rdr. | 9 Rather then she will come to the bent of Gods bow. 

t 5. Inclination, bowing, stooping, nodding. Obs. 

*384 T. Lodge Forb. 4 Prise. 33 b, with . . aseemely bent, 
as requiting his curtesie. Chapman Iliad 11. 95 To 

vow, and bind it with the bent Of his high forehead. 1713 
Ctkss Winchelaka Mi sc. Poems 231 In vain the shrubs, 
with lowly bent, Sought their Destruction to prevent. 

0. The condition of being deflected, inclined, or 
turned in some direction; a turn, twist, inclina- 
tion ; direction given by bending ; cast (of the eye), 
etc. Usually fig. 

1534 More Conf. agst. Trib. 11. Wits. 1206/1 For a little 
coumfort, is bent ynough therto for them, a t6oo Hooker 
(J.) The wilful bent of their obstinate hearts against it. 
s6os Shake. JmI. C. ii. L bio, I can giue his humour the 
true bent. 1611 — Cymb. 1. i. 13 They weare their faces to 
the bent Of the Kings lookes. 1664 J. N alton in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxvii. xo The bent of it [a magnet] 
will be toward the North Pole, a 1700 Drvdkn (J.) My 
reason took the bent of thy command, a >704 Iockk (J.) 
The exercising the understanding . . teacheth the mind 
suppleness, to apply itself more dexterously to bents and 
turns of the matter, in all its researches. 17x3 Steel* 
Guardian No. 15 F x To cross the bent of a young lady's 
genius. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 328 To follow the 
bent of her own taste. 1873 Jowktt Plato (cd. 3) II. a8x 
To counteract wholly the bent of natural character. 

b. esp. Mental inclination or tendency ; disposi- 
tion ; propensity, bias. The usual modern sense. 

.386J . Hooker Girald '. Irel. \0H0linsh. II. >55/1 He saw 
the bent and disposition of the earle. 1603 Bacon A dr*. 
Learn. 1. iv. ft 3 The whole inclination and bent of those 
times. 169a South 12 Serm. (1697 > I. 429 Bents, and Pro- 
pensities, and Inclinations, will not do the Business. 176a 


he did not like to be a carpenter, but had not discovered 
his own bent. 1840 Arnold in Life 4 Carr. 1x8441 II. ix. aoo 
If your faept seems to be to the work of a Missionary. 

o. t Phrase. To bring any one to, or have him 
at, one's bent. Obs . 

1373 Turbkrv. Veneris 136 Such toyles and toyes as 
hunters use to bring me to their bents. 1638 Bramhall 
Coneecr. Bps. iii. 59 That by this meanes they should . . 
bring the Qucene to their bent. 1660 Bond* Sent. Reg. 
a86 They would have had the King buckled to their bent 
d. Tendency of motion, course, ‘ set * of a current. 

*648 Milton Tenure Kings 39 Thf whole bent of their 
actions was against the King. 1817 Wordsw. Lament 
Mary O. Scots , A sister Queen, agRinst the bent Of law 
and holiest sympathy, Detains me. slSS M. Arnold Sonn . 
Cruikshank, Man can control To pain, to death, the bent 
of his own days. 

1 7. That towards which an action, etc. is directed ; 
aim, purpose, intention. Obs. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Dcd., For, not marking the 
compasse of his bent, he will iudge of the length of his 
cast. 1334 Carlw H Mart ft Exam . Wits x. (15961 14s Tha 
Oratour. .it behooueth. .to vse rules, .to the end the hearers 
may not smell out his fetch and benL 1708 Malt hum 
PofuL (18x7) HI. 997 The principal bent of this work. 

wound up tends to spring bade ; hence, impetus, 
concentrated energy. F. ip «. Obs. 

ig8s J. Bell Hadden'* Anssf. Osar. 454 He rusheth upon 
Haddon with all the bent of his Eloquence. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes I. 107 Such a Desire as carries in it the full bent 
and stress of the Soul. MJ4M VounoJW. Th. vm. 706 False 
joys, indeed, are born from want of thought; From thought’s 
full bent, and energy, the true. 

9. Extent to which a bow may be bent or a spring 


wound up, degree of tension ; hence degree of en- 
durance, capacity for taking in or receiving; limit 


phrase : To the top of ones bent , or the like. 

1334 Drayton Idea 596 Beyond the bent of his unknowing 
Sight. i6oe Shake. Ham. iil IL 401 They fbole me to the 
top of my bent. 1641 Milton Reform, t. Wks. (1831) 1 
Suffering to the lowest bent of weaknesiie in the Flesh, and 
presently triumphing to the highest pitch of glory in the 
Spirit. 1871 Smiles Charac. vL (1876) 178 He flattered 
French vanity to the top of its bent. 1873 Jowrrr Plato 
(od. a) IL 938 When you have allowed me to add pngeviy 
(contrivance) to r turn (art) I shall be at the top of my bent. 


mntrivance) to rim (art) I shall be at the top of my 1 
10. Technical uses, of various origin. 

1674 Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards 343 First, for cut . 

be sure of a good putt-card, they use the bent, the slick, 
and the broef ; the bent is a card bended in play which you 
cut 1804 T. Hogg Carnation 93 veins of rust or oxyde of 


cut >8 b4 T. Hogg Carnation 93 Veins of rust or oxyde of 
iron, .in soil, .[are] called by fanners, till or fox benL x88s 
Greener Gun 344 A very old smooth file, worn almost to a 
burnisher, is used to finish the bents and bearings of the 
lock. Ibid. 963 The sear may then be lifted off, if the 
tumbler is not in benL 

IT Bent of a hill occurs too early to belong to this 
word, but it was perhaps afterwards confused with 
it. See Bbnt jA* 6. 

Beat (bent), ppl.a. Also6bond(e [f.BsMDv.] 

1. Constrained into a curve, as a strung bow; 
curved, crooked, deflected from the straight line. 

r«374 Chaucer Troylus in. 575 The Bente Mone with her 
horny* pale. 1483 Cath. A ngl, 98 Bent as a bowe, exiensus. 
1513 Fitzherb. Husb. ft 3 A bende pece of yren. *686. tr. 
Hobbes Elem. Philos. (1833) 478 1 he particles of the bended 
'body, whilst it is held bent. 1Q31 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 
141 The two bones, .constitute a bent and horizontal lever. 
1873 Farrar St. Paul {%&&$) 40a That bent and weary Jew. 

D. Bent brow : an arched eyebrow {obs ) ; a 
wrinkled or knit brow. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1074 A wel schape man was hee, With 
Browes bente & c)cn stoute. c 1400 Rom . Rose 86x Bent 
were hir browia two, Ifiryen greye, & glad also, a 1641 
Strafford Lett. 1 . 170 This bent and ill-favoured brow of 
mine. 1833 Lytton My Novel 11. vii, The *a«l gaze of the 
Parson, the bent brow of the Squire. 

0. Forming part of the name of various modifica- 
tions of tools or apparatus which have the blade, 
or other part bent to adapt them to special pur- 
poses : as bent-gauge, - gouge , - graver . - rasp , which 
nave a bent or curved blade ; bent-lever, a lever 
of the first kind, whose arms form an angle with 
each other, as a bell-crank lever; bent-lever 
balance, a balance having a short bent arm bear- 
ing a scale, and a long weighted arm the leverage 
of which increases as it ascends, ending in an index 
pointing to divisions in a graduated arc. 

1 2. Braced, nerved, or wound up for action ; 
couched for a spring; levelled or aimed as a 
weapon. + Sharp-bent : sharp-set, hungry. Obs. 

c 133a Art A. 4 Merl. i486 To dragoumi ther Inyen y-bent. 
c 1900 Rob. Hood (Ritsoni 1. iL 57 Robin howt with a awerd 
bene, A bokeler en he* honde [therto]. 2633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. 11. v, Stood at the Castlesgate, now ready bent 
To rally out. 1673 Wycherley Country W(fe v. (1735) 95 
Ceremony and Expectation are unsufferable to those that 
are sharp bent ; people always eat with the best stomach at 
an ordinary. 

+ 3. Determined, resolute, devoted, inclined, set. 

1548 Udall, etc. Krasm . Par. Matt. xxvi. xx6 With bent 
myndes had conspired the death, toys Ascham Scholem. 
(18631 87 The bent enemie against God and good order. 
1643 Rutherford Tryaltjf Tri. Faith < 1845)66 With a bent 
affection, zftflg Mrq. Worc. Cent . Inv. and. Ded. ad. fin., 
My Lords and Gentlemen, Your most passionately-bent 


My Torus and Uentlemen, Your most passionately-bent 
Fellow-Subject. 1740 L. Clarke Hist. Bible 1 . ix. 579 Being 
bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants of Ptolemais. 

4. Directed in a course, on one's way, bound. 


4. Directed in a course, on one s way, bound. 
1637 Drydem Virg. Georg. 1. 396 Nor must the Ploughman 
less observe the Skies. .Than Saylors homeward benL 
t Banter. Obs. Short for Debenture. 

137s Edwards Damon 4 P. In Had. Dodsl . IV. 77 These 
benters, 1 trow, shall anon get me more. Ibid, (1744) 1 . 
981 (D.) My pouche, my benters, and all u gone. 
Benthal (be-nji&l). [f. Gr. BivBot the depth 
of the sea + -al.] Of or pertaining to ocean-depths 
exceeding ioeo fathoms. 

1881 Nature No. 588. 334 [They] occur in great abund- 
ance in the benthal or deepest zone. 

Benthamism (be*n)>flmi2 m). [see -ISM.] The 
philosophical system of Jeremy Bentham, an emi- 
nent English jurist and writer on law and ethics, 
1 748-1832, who taught that the aim or end of life 
is happiness, identified by him with pleasure, and 
that the highest morality is the put suit of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. So 
Benthamle a., of or according to Bentham 
(for this Carlyle has the contemptuous Ben- 
thamee*). Benthamite sb., an adherent of the 
Benthamic philosophy ; e.oeprec. Br&ttmnzj, 
a contemptuous appellation for " Benthamism.* 
sSao Carlyle Heroes v. 371 Benthamism is an eyeless 
Heroism. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crii. <1875) Pref. 11 The 
British nation. Thas finally anchored itself, .on Benthamism. 
a 1866 J. Grots Exam. lltiL Philos, xv. 397 Bcnthamic 
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kick to the Benthamite. 


Athenmum 13 Apr. 
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BsiNBOiar. 


BBJTTIHOT. 


The too confident optimism of the Benthamites. tbUL 


not Benthanuy. 

Be'ntiaok. [f. name of the inventor. Captain 
BentinckJ that forgetful Lake benu 

1 . pi. Triangular courses, now superseded by 7 ° 

storm stay-sails ; also used in U. S. as try-sails. i 

2 . Benttnok-boom; a boom which stretches 
the foot of the fore-sail in many small square- 
rigged merchantmen ; particularly used by whalers 
among the ice, with a reefed foresail, to see clearly 
ahead. Bentinok shrouds : shrouds extending 
from the weather- futtock staves to the opposite 
lee-channels: not now used. Smyth Sailors tVord- 
bk. 1867. 

Isntinsss. [f. Benty + ness.] The con- 
dition of being covered with bent. 

Bsatiag (be*ntin\ vbl. sb. [f. Bust sb. 1 + 

-IHO 1 cf. nultingt bird-nesting .] 

1 . The going after bents [see Bent sb. 1 2 c]. 

Beating- (jenneting-) time : the time when pigeons, 
etc., are reduced to feed on bents ; also transf 

167a Ray Coll. Prow. (1678) 49 The pigeon never knoweth 
wo, But when she doth a Denting go. 1687 Dhydkn Hind 
4 P. 111. 1283 Bare banting times, and moulting Months 
may come. 1715 Bradley Fam. Diet . s.v. Pigeon r, Be sure 
to reed them in hard Weather, and in Banting-time. iiu 
Ijslk liutb. 320 Midsummer is the oxen ana cow •cattle's 
bennetting-time. 

2 . « Bknt j^. 1 sc; the seeding stalks of the plan- 
tain (herb). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon <1813) 357 They live upon 
the seeds of weeds and banting*. zfiity Forsyth Fruit 
Trees ix. 227, I generally cover them with bentings. 

+ Bently. cuiv. Obs. In a bent manner: a. 
like a bow ; D. determinedly, with set purpose. 

135a Hulobt, Bentlye lyke a bowe, arcuatim. 164s 
Rutherford Tryal\ Tri. Faith ( 1845) <8 The malice of the 
devil. . worketh as intently ft bently as nc can. 

Bent-aail, obs. variant of Bknnkl. 

Bent-wood. [f. Bknt ppl. a. + Wood.] 

1. Wood curved by machinery, used for making 
furniture. Chiefly attrib. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 90/1 Austrian Bentwood Fur- 


the Princesse gane It her. s66g Glanvill Seeps. ScL xxiv. 
147 There are few but find some Companies benumn and 
cramp them. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. Ilf. fill 303 A lethargy 
of servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks, tul 
Byron Ch. Nor. iv. six, Some feelings Time can not benumb. 

mbsol. sfifiy Milton P. L. 11. 73 If the sleepy drench Of 
that forgetful Lake benumme not stUL 


the formula of the benzene molecule, by which the 


2 . north dial. Ivy. [prob. 
bindwoodi cf. Bknd jA’J 


for bendwood, i. e. 


Benty (be*nti), a. [f. Bknt sb. 1 + -t I.] 

1 . a. Of the nature of a rush or grass-stalk, b. 
Of or pertaining to bent or bent-grass. 

*597 Gerard Herball u iii. | x. 4 Slender bentie s talks. 
.•07H eadrick Arran 124 The benty grasses, which grow 
on the sea beach. i«4i Ld. Cock burn Jml. I. 305 The 
gray benty colour of the always drenched pasture. 

2 . Covered with bent or bent-grasses. 

a 1700 in Maidment's Scot. Ball. (1868) II. 197 As he came 
down by Merriemass, And in by the benty line. 1834 Brit . 
Hush. xii. 292 Coarse benty sward. >876 Blackis Songs 0/ 
Re tig. 137 Above the benty golfing ground. 

t Benumb, ppl a. Obs. Forms : 5 bo-, by- 
nomen, benome, 6 benombe. [Orig. btnomen , 
OE. benu men, pa. pple. of beniman 1 to deprive,’ 
in phrase 4 to be benome(n the power of one’s 
hands, etc.,' in which sense the simple word was 
subseq. used elliptically. After giving origin to 
the vb. Benumb (see next), its place was taken by 
the pa. pple. benumbed. See also Bbnim.] 

lx)93 Gower Con/. 111 . a Altogether he is benome The 
power both of hand and fete] m 1400 Cursor At. 22829 (Tr.) 
wemmed. .on foot or honde,. .crupel, croked, or by nomen. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 104 I'eple leae her membris and be- 
come half benomen. 1483 — Cold. Leg. 85/3 Theyr armes 
were bynomen and of no power. *530 Palsgr. 306/1 Be- 
norobe of ones lymbes, pcrxlus. ibid. 448/a He is now 
be nomine of his lymmea. t 

Benumb (bfnnm), v . Forms : ? 5-6 benome, 
6 benomme, 6-8 benum, -nnmm(e, 7-8 be- 
numn, 6- benumb. [A verb of late origina- 
tion, f. prec. ; cf. for sense to lame % etc., for form- 
ation to astound. Benumb is a bad spelling of 
benum , after dumb, limb , etc.] 

1 . trans. To make (any part of the body) in- 
sensible, torpid, or powerless ; occas. to stupefy or 
stun, as by a blow or shock ; but now mostly used 
of the effects of cold. 

1330 Palskr. 448/1 , 1 benomme, 1 make lame or take awaye 
the use of ones lymmes. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat L Aug. 4 
Or hath the Crampe thy ioynti benotnd with ache f xffio 
North Plutarch (1676) 348 The tile . . brake his neck-bone 
asunder.. wherewith he was so suddenly benummed, that 
he lost his sight with the blow, a >603 Sir J. Beaumont 
Ode Blessed Trin ., No cold shall thee benumme. Nor dark- 
neue taint thy sight, ifigs Home* Leviath. «. ii. 6 The 
Organs of Sense being now benummed. syafi Addison Rosa- 
mond 11. vi Wks. 1726 1 . 12a The sleep of death benumbs 
all o’er My fainting limbs. 1881 Swxnhoes N. China Camp. 
370 The excessive cold benumbs all kinds of game. 

2 . To render (the mental powers, the will, or the 
feelings) senseless or inert ; to stupefy, deaden. 

eu/bh Digby Afyst. (188a) 11.374 It vauysshtd hym, and his 
aplvites did be-nome. 1983 Myrr./or Mag., Somerset ix. 
Did ever madnee man so much benomme. iflBo Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 107 Mopsa was benummed with Joy when 


1789 T. Jefferson Wks. (1890) 11 . 389 The accident in 
England has benumbed her mediation between the Swedes 
and Danes. xAag — Autobiog. 1 . 78 To benumb the action 
of the Federal government. 

Benumbed (brnemd), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of 
prec. vb., taking the place of the earlier benomen, 
benome , pa. pple. of benim : see Benumb ppl a.] 
Rendered torpid or numb ; deprived of strength 
or the i>ower of motion by a chilling influence. 
lit. and transf. as in Benumb v. i and 2. 

1547 Boordb Brew. Health cclxxi. 90 b, The one legge and 
the one arme is benomed or astouned. 1604 CaftTSmith 
Virginia 111. ii. 46 They chafed his benummed limbs. 1691 
Norris Pratt. Disc. 174 The torpid and benumm'd World. 
1704 J. Trapp A bra- Mule ii. i. 440 To melt the most be* 
numn d of Hearts. 186s Geo. Euot Silas At. is Silas 
Mamer's benumbed faith. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
Bks. (1879) II. 34 Our benumbed bodies. 

Benumbednese. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
state of being benumbed ; numbness ; torpor. 

sgM Brant Horace Sat. 1. iii. G vj b, The boye through 
chflle benummednesse his ague worse shall gette. safe 
J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 58 The deep or profound 
benummednesse* of the Schooles, and the drowsie distemper 
of the auntients. 1701 T. Fuller Pkarutacop. (1710) 57 A 
Cephalic Decoction ..for prevention of.. Bcnummedneaa. 
xqs Bailey II, Bennmmeduess , a being benummed. 

Benumbing ( bfuirinii ) \ vblsb. [f. Benumb v.] 
A rendering torpid or inactive, benumbment. 

155a Hu lost, Benumming or taken, which is a sycknes 
that . taketh awaye the sinnowes. a 1569 Kyngksmill 
Com/. ivtth Satan (1578) 45 Because of his great delight 
hec taketh in sinne, the Apostle compareth it to benom- 
ming. >671 Salmon Syn. Med. u Iii. xa6 Catalepsis . . is a 
sudden detention or benumning both of Mind and Body. 

Benumbing, ppl a [f. as prec. + -in<**.] 
That benumbs or renders torpid ; paralyzing. 

i6e8 Layton Sion's Plea a One benumming bruise of judg- 
ment. 1630 J[. Tavi.or (Wolcr P.) Whs. 111. 37. fe a The be- 
numming frigid i tie of Greenland. 1774 Phil. Trans. 1 .XV. 
X09 The benumbing effect of that fish. 1879 M. Arnold 
Demot racy. Mixed Ess. 11 To be profoundly insignificaut 
has. .a depressing and benumbing effect on the character. 

Benumbment. [f- as prec. a -mknt.J The 
action of benumbing ; the iact or condition of 
being benumbed ; torpor. 

1816 Kirby ft Sr. Entomol. <1843' II. 357 At first a partial 
benumbment takes place. 185* Bunsen in Macread/s 
Remin. II. 3B8 After one century of bloody internal wars 
and another of benumbment. 

Benvenue, variant of Biknvenuk. 

Benvolent, obs. form of Benkvolknt. 
Be*nwurd, adv. Sc . Also benwart. Inward, 
towards the interior (of a house). 

e 1473 Rou/Coityar 131 Than benwart thay ycld, quhair 
brandts was bricht. 

Benweed (be’nwid). Herb. [Possibly for 
bendweea (cf. Bendwith) : but the variants bun-, 
bin-, bindweed, leave the etymology uncertain.] 

A popular name in Scotland and north of Ireland 
of the Ragweed ( Senecio Jacobaa\ Also Bunwked. 

1 Sea Galt Entail III. xxj (Jam.) Switching away the 
heads of the thistles and benweeds in his path. 

Benwyt-tre, var. of Bknkwitu (tree). 
Benyfet, obs. form of Bknkfit. 

Benyng, benyson, obs. f. Bknion, Bbntaon. 
Benyvolent, -oub, obs. ff. Bknkvolbnt, etc. 
Btiueue, bansina (benz/h). Chem. ff. 
Bbnz-oio (acid) + -enk, q.v. The name originally 
given by Mitscherlich in 1833 was benzin or best- 
tine, for which Liebig in 1834 substituted Benzol. 
Benzene, according to Hofmann's nomenclature, 
is now generally used by chemists, but bentim is 
in common use for the commercial product ] 

1 . An aromatic hydrocarbon, C, II,, the first or 
simplest member of the Benzette Series, 
a thin, colourless, strongly refracting fluid, volatile 
and highly inflammable, formed by distilling ben- 
zoic acid with lime, and found in 1849 in the more 
volatile parts of coal-tar ; it dissolves fats, resins, 
gutta pcrcha, etc , whence it is used for removing 
Ip-case-spots and cleaning gloves, as well as for 
illuminating purposes, (bee Benzoline.) 

a. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 253 M. Mitscherlich obtained 
a fluid . . to which tne name of benzine is given. 1884 Q. 
Jml. Science 1 . 523 Benzine has come largely Into use to 
supply the place of turpentine. 1879 Miss Br addon Claw. 
Foot xxi. 174 It is like, the blood-stain on Lady Macbeth's 
hand. All tne benzine in the world won’t take it out. 

0. 187a Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 541 Benzene or Benzol 

g lydride of phenyl). .The most abundant source of benzene 
coal tar. iH Kingzett Anim. Chem. 29 Benzene.. la 
capable of yielding hundreds of different substances. 

2 . Entering into the name of substitution-products, 
as Chloro-bentene, Nitro-bemeste C, H, NO*. 

3 . Attrib . and Comb., as benalse-oolUa (see 
(plot.); bensene ring (Chem.\ a name for the 
ring-like arrangement of the six carbon atoms in 


the bensene itself are said to form the benMeno.ring.OmMene- 
nucleus, or principal chain, while the groups, CHi etc.. 
Joined on to these carbon-atoms, are called tatemlehsuns. 

BtBWK before a vowel benu-. Chem. [f. Ben- 
zoic.] A formative of the names of substances 


soic.] A formative of the names of substances 
belonging to, or derived from, the benzene series. 

Ba'naamide, 0 , 11 , NO, the amide of benzoic acid, 
a crystalline substance ; lwtkyfitol, a camphor 
obtained from oil of cassia, or one of its constitu- 
ents. Bo'BiiAftna, an organic alkali, C„ H„ N* 
deposited in crystals by the reduction of azoben- 
zene. Ba'iutfl, -Ho, a yellowish crystalline sub- 
stance, CJIitO,, formed by the action of oxidizing 
agents on benzoin ; hence Sraiilsa, Ir ss i Ua 
( Bensilimide ), products of the action of ammonia 
on ben?il. Baaa&’llo add, C M H u O, ; a salt of 
which is a Brssllsts. Brsils(i, earliest name 
of Benzene. Brmostt, a salt of benzoic acid ; 
hence, Ba*aaoatad a. Banao-ioia, an artificial 
fat obtained by the action of benzoic acid on 
glycerin. Bi'mono, the ketone of benzoic acid 
tdiphenyl ketone), a crystalline substance. Bobio- 
ai*trllo, cyanide of phenyl, C» H, N, a clear, 
colourless oil, smelling like bitter almonds. Ban- 
aophenone ( « biuoai). Beaaoyl (bcnzD,il), the 
hypothetical radical, C T H t O, of benzoic acid and 
its kindred compounds ; hence, Bonaoy*llo a.; 
Be’nayl, the hypothetical radical, GtHi.CH* con- 
tained in Benzyl alcohol and many other substances ; 
hence, Beaay’lio a. Benaylaatlfee, N.C,H t .Hj, 
an aromatic base metnmeric with toluidine, a 
colourless liquid. Be a najl#ne, a hypothetical 
diatomic radical, C V II V , found in chlorobenzyl ; 
hence, Benajle'nlo a.‘ Also in innumerable com- 
binations as bent-aldehyde, - hydramide\ bento- 
acetic , -carbolic, glycolic, - lactic , - tartaric , etc. 

188a Boston Jml. Chem. Feb. 13/1 It it a by-product in 
the manufacture of benzaldehyde, benxoic acid, and ben- 
zoic ethers. 1850 Daubkny / f fo/w. The. viii. 244 Bensamide 
was regarded at a compound of a body called amidogen 
1H1N) ..with the radical of benzoic acid. 1877 Watts 
Foamed Chem. 8x5 Hippuric Acid, or Benzamidacetic Acid, 
it produced by the action of benzoyl chloride on the 
zinc salt of amidacetic acid. Ibid. 8a« Bcnzilic Acid ia 
produced by the action of ulcoholic potash on benzoin. z8a6 
1 >avy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. x8 Benzoate of ammonia, 
and alum were used. 1810 Henry Firm. Chem. <1826) II. 
237 The compounds, which (hit [benzoic] acid forma with 
alkaline and earthy bates, called benzoates. 1878 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 274 Benzoated zinc ointment. i 96 o Roscoe 
Eletn. Chem. 407 This it termed the Benzyl tenet. i86g 
Mansfield Salts 399 Two of the atoms of Carbon In the 
Bcnrylic molecule. 

Bensoie ibenzdvik), a. Chem. [f. Bknzo-in + 
-10. (The first of the chemical terms so formed.)] 
Of or derived from benzoin ; as Benaoio Mild, 
C 7 H,O t ( *» C # H, . CO . OH), a monobasic acid of 
the Aromatic series, existing in large quantity in 
gum benzoin, from which it was at first prepared. 

1701 Hamilton Beriholtefs Dyeing 1 . 1. x. v. 85 Benzoic 
add, or salt of benzoin 1819 J. Children Chem. Anal. 274 
Benzoic acid, formed from yam benzoin, it solid, white, and 
slightly ductile, .it crystallizes in long white opaque prisma, 
with a satiny lustre. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bet. m The 
fragrance of tome grasses . . depends, according to Vogel, 
upon the pretence of Benzoic acid. 

Banioilt [be'nzuiin, -zoin). Forms : 6 belaoin, 
bonjoin, bengwin, bengewyne, 6-7 -wine, 
7 bengwine, benawine, benawlne, benioyn, 
benjoine, benJouln,bennoine, benaion, besoin, 
7-8 benione, 6- benaoln. [Ini 6th c. benjoin , a. F. 
benjoin (also benjaoy, quoted by Devic from Deter- 
ville Diet. Hist. Nat. 1826), repr. Sp. benjui , ben- 
juy (Barbosa 1516), Pg. beijoim (Vasco da Gama 
1498), It. bensoi (Venetian records, 1461), for + lo- 
be nzoi, *lo- best juy, a. Arab. lubdn jawT 

* frankincense of Tfiwa ' (Sumatra), by which name 
benzoin is called by Ibn Batuta c 1 350 (ed. Paris 
IV. aa8). The lo- appears to have been dropped 
in Romanic, as if it were the article. The word 
was naturally much corrupted in European langs. ; 
later It. forms are belgivtsto, behuino, mod.L. 1584 
belzuinttm , whence occas. Eng. beltoin. In Eng., 
benjoin was soon corrupted to Benjamin, which 
still survives as a synonym. Benzoin , which is 
farther from the original, and appears to owe its t 
to the It., began to prevail c 2650. From betnoin, 
was formed a 2800 the chemical term benzoic 
(acid\ whence at a later period benzin{e, btnsol, 
and the numerous names of the Benzene series.] 

1 . A dry and brittle resinous substance, with a 
fragrant odour and slightly aromatic taste, obtained 
from the Styrax benzoin, a tree of Sumatra, Java, 
etc. It is used in the preparation of benzoic acid. 
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In medicine, rod extensively in petfeatar. • Frir 
scientific distinction it is now termed Cumbmtoin. 
Also celled by popular corruption BsNJAYtK, 

IJ|S Wards A text/ SeCr. (15681 as. An unce of Benge- 
win®. 196s Turn* a llfrbml 11. 30b. fieMoin or BensOin is the 
nein of a tree, itfoi Holland Pliny I. '480 The herbs. . 
(which bcareth the gum Benjuine) grew there first sM 
IIullokar, Btnsxoine, a sweet smelling gumme. dst 
Sunt>L. A MaSkh. Connfr. Farm 484 Your herd gums, such 
m is frankincense, benjouin . . end wane, xiga Walvdn 
Angler iArb. ► 4a There is an herb Bemioue. whjsh . . makes 
him the Otter* to avoid that place. afeS Rowlanu May/* 
Jet’s Fheat. Ins. 1000 Asm duicti, Wine and Honey, 
or Benzoin dissolved in warm water. 1671 Grew A mat. 
Wants 1. 17 Beitsoioe, by Distillation (yieldeth] Oyl; by 
Vntion, white Flowers, 1894 J. (Hu mtiH Chem. A'w n; 

( >um benzoin (or benjamin) is a prime constituent of fumi- 
gating pantiles, if 78 J kvons Monty wit. a8 Cubes of benzoin, 
gum or beeswax . . ai% other peculiar forms of currency. 

2 . Hot. Name of a genus of iMuraceae, of which 
the Benjamin-tree or North America is the chief 
species. Also called Benzoin Laurel. 

sM6 Trtos, Bat, 135 Benzoin, a genus Of lauraceic, ln» 
habiting.. North America. sBvg Loudon A hr id gut. Ar ■- 
bo return 68$ The Hefizoin laurel, or Beniamin Tree. 

3 . 6 hem. Bitter-almond-oil camphor : one of the 
constituents of gum-benzoin, also frequently con- 
tained in crude bitter-almond oil, whence it ft 
obtained as a by-product, when the oil is purified 
by lime and ferrous chloride; it is a ketone, 
C„ H„ 0 Jt of the di-phenyl group, and crystallizes 
in shining prisms. 

Watts Dirt. Chew. I. 550. 1880 Syd. Sac. Let . s.v., 
Gum Benzoin . . contains benzoic acid, benzoin, and resin. 

Brnioinbtd, 0. [f. prec. ♦ -ate*.] tram. To 
impregnate with benzoin. Hence Be nsoinated. 
1661 Huini Atef/iin. Fandom 11. in. 187 Bensoinated fat. 

BbusoI, bansolft (ben/pl, -zmd). (f. Bknz-oic 
4 the ending of Alcohol. The spelling -ole, 
is prob. intended to refer to L. oleum oil j 

1 . Chem. (Benzol) The name given by Liebig in 
1834 to what had at first been called benzine \ 
generally used in chemistry till recent limes, when 
it has been largely superseded by Hofmann * name 
Bknzkn.k. (Less correctly spelt benzole.) 

..ISJS Thomson Chem. Org. Hatties 609 Mitachcrlic h . . hat 
given the name of benzin, altered by Liebig to benzol. 1869 
Roscott Elem. Chem. 408 liciuul «or Benzene) . . can be pre- 
pared from its elements by synthesis. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts 
1. 337 Benzole is excessively inflammable, and it* vapour 
mixed with air is explosive. 

2 . In comb., as amide-benzol ( - aniline), nitro- 
benzet : see Benzene. 

1869 Roncoa Firm. Chem. 409 In contact with reducing 
agents, niiro- benzol undergoes reduction to aniline. Ibid., 
Aniline . . is benzol in which one atom of hydrogen is re- 
placed by the monad group NHj, and it Is therefore pro- 
perly caned Amido- benzol. 1879 U re Diet . Arts I. 338 
Nitro- benzole . . odour greatly resembling bitter almond*. 

3 . Min. (Benzole) Dana's name for native ben- 

zene or benzol, as a species of his Rtmale group of 
mineral 4 oils' of the general formula C* it 

has been detected in Rangoon tar. 

Beniolina ^be-nzAlfn, -lin). [f. Benzol + '-in E 
•u derivative.] 1 

• 1. Chem. An earlier nameibr Amarine, C„ II„N„ 
isomeric with hydioheazatnide. 

2 . A commercial fttURe for impure benzene, and 
often for other volatile mflamiAable liquid hydro- 
carbons, esp. for coaUar naphtha, of which benzene 
is a chief constituent, and which is used for re- 
moving grease-spots, cleaning gloves, etc. Also, 
less correctly, for a light hydrocarbon obtained by 
the fractional distillation of crude petroleum, and 
used to bum in Uni pa 

1874 (On the and Oct. a lisu-ge carrying gunpowder and 

* benzoline 'along the Regent 4 ! Canal in London was' blown 
up by the accidental Ignition of the vapour of the ben- 
zoline, causing much destruction in ike neighbourhoods 
1879 Ur* Diet, Arts I. 338 Its power of dissolving greasy 
matters, has caused it loetuolej to become an article of 
commerce under the name of benaoltme. 

3 . attrib . (in sense a), as in benzoline lamp (intro- 
duced about i8$4). 

Bensown, -wine, obs. ff. Bknison, Benzoin. 
Beo-f in OE. usually became in later times Be-, ; 
Bek-; but the earlier spelling lingered in Early 
ME., especially in the following forms: 

BeOtf ous. f. of Bek riU, and 0? pres, indie , sub)., 
i ip[ter. and infm. of Bk v. j 

tjBtod. Obe . Also a bipd. [OE. bead * OS. 
biad, bud, OHO. bio/, but, ON. biodr, Goth. 
binds OTeut. bimto-z table, f. biud-qn to offer.] 
A table. . 

c 1000 Age. Got}. Matt. xv. 97 (/Thai 11 crumpm fre ofhyra ; 
hlafonU beodum feaUsA. c turn Trin. CWf. t Horn. ao8 pan 
he sat at hbbkds(7«w» MS, bbrde; Egor tom MS. beode). ! 
Bo-odo, etc, 1 me Bg- pref. 

Boodo,-mon, early t Beds; Bkao tb., Beadsman. > 
Boodon, obe. form of Bibo: I 

Beolh, ribs, form of IUmoo*. 

Bsofft beoree obs. sing, and pLform of Beet. 

. Boon^ boondo, early L ben, been, being :sde Be ». ! 


; v B#ofd, ob& variant' of BEAEti. •» l ■'» 

; B^dren; obs, infin. form ctfptA* vA 
,Beorn, cady form of Keren* Obs., mam 

t Bwt, ebj Obe. [OE. AW, oontr. from earlier 
*b/‘htU 4 promise,' the original noun-form, cor- 
responding to the vb bi-, be-h&'Un : sce Bi-, By-. 
par the contraction cf. hfqld \\—he -h!ald), bio; etc. 
A shifting of the stress from H’hdt to H kd t, ©a 
analogy ot the vb., gave the late OE be&H, whence 
ME, BKHoTib which is thus a doublet of bSot,] A 
promise, vtfw, threat, boast 

ateoo Cmdmon’s fattens (Gr.) 70 Wm him gytp forod, 
beot forboraten. ciacg Lay. 93680 His boot iso lass] 
itaalcod baffle bi-foren al his dujede. Ibid.' 94999 put 
Romanises Icodsu sunden swa rune and heore heut lxa§o 
hretlmakicb. 

t BriOtaflL, v. Obsr' [OE. biotian f. prec.] 
To boast, tnreaten. 

a sooo Juliana (Gr.) 137 Hildewoman, pu .hmstlice 
man-fremmemla to me beotast. c ins Lav. 0031a Hoo 
beoteden swide . . pat heo wolden ignetsn Chaldric. 

Booth, obs. pi. pres, indie, and imper. of Be 0. 

Beouot, boowust, variants of Biwist v. Obs . 

Bepaddle, bepald, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bopaint (bfp/» nt). [f. Bk- i 4 Paint v.J 
tram. To paint over, cover, or smear with paint or 
paintings ; to paint obtrusively 4 to colour,, tinge.. 

riQS Harmvield Divorce 0/ Uets.V/U (1876* o8a The 
walls all bepainted . . with places of holy Scripture. M67 
Maplkt Gr. Forest zab, Black, yet bepainted -with other 
colours. 1909 Shako. Kotn. 4 jnl, 11. ii. 86 KUe would A 
maiden blush bepaint my cheek*. 1647 Bp. Cohmst Dooms 
(1807) 14 Their colledge* were new be-nainted. stjz Cas- 
i.yle Sort. Rot. 1. vii (| Buff-belts cumpUcuted chains.. have 
been bepaimed in Modern Romance. 

^lence Bepai nted ppl. a. 

9990 Shaks. fan. 4 A a. 901 Whose frothy mouth, be- 
painted all with red. iM Cahlylk Freak. Gt. II. vi. vl 96 
A bepainted, berihanded, insulting Playactor Majesty. 

Bepale, bepapar, beparoh, bepaiody, be- 
parae, bepart, bepaata, bepaw, etc. : see Bk-. 

Bopat (b/pae t), v. [f. Bk- a 4 Pat 0.] trusts. 
To pat frequently ; to strike, beat. 

1676 Bthicrkixie Man of Mode 11. i. '1684) 15 He calls me 
Runic, tells me he can’t abide me ; And does so bepat me. 
a lift Miss Baillik Fug. Minstr., Kitten , Thy clutching 
feet Wpht the ground. 

BririiitClhddvbfpa: tjt),///.a. [f. Bk- + Patch 0.] 

1 . Mended with patchts; wearing patched clothes. 

1609' Stow Ann . 199 r Their habit was Russet, all be- 

K tched. 1846 Sir R. tie CoverUy 1 1. 186 You ragged vaga* 
nd. .you bepat ched and bespattered knave. 

2 . Wearing ‘ patches ’ on the face as an ornament. 
1719 Ozkm. Mtsson’s Tran. Eng. 914 (D.) In England, 
young, old. handsome, ugly, all are bepatch'd till they are 
bedrid. 1865 Publ. Opinion a Mar. 937/1 When Cleopatra 
appeared be patched in a farthingale, and Alexander wore 
hix helmet over a. full-bottomed wig. 

Bepeurl (b/pdrl), v. [f. Bk- <> + Pearl.] To 
cover or set with or as with pearls. Hence Be- 
pearled ppl. a. 

1640 Caskw Poems' Win. (1894) 134 This Primrose all be- 
pearl'd with dew. 1869, Guo. Ludt Romolm i». vi, Tlie 
bnllianl tints of the embroidered and bepearlcd cpnopy. 
Blepelt (bf pe*lt), 0. [f. Be- i + Pelt 0 r ] traus. 
To pelt soundly ; to assail with missiles. 

z6ea Mabhs Aleman's Guzman tT A{f. 1. 94 Tliey 
shrewdly be nched their Pates, xto J. Tavlos iwater Pj 
Wks. 11. 145 l They] Bapelted hue with Iz>me, with Stones, 
and Laths. 183s Fraser's Afag. V. 756 The Duke . . was 
hissed and be pelted, ztgs Hawthorne Wender.3k.uty9) 
z 17 The children, .bepelted him with snowballs 


Bepfpptr (blbe’paj), 
tram. To pelt with shot, 1 


tram, lo pelt ^ 
tbiqkly falling. 

16*3 Rowlands 


. [f. Be- 1 + Pepper 0.] 
sand, etc. ; or with blow* 


BriPta. MiiUt; etc . : see Be- pttf. 
t Brijl-triiT^ ; OSs. [f. Be 0 + Plircw sb.} 
ti am. To cover or stain with, pitch; also fig. 
Hence Bapi tohed ppl. a., Bepi'tohing vbl. sb. » 
mi Wt To Abpe. Cmktoob. To Rdr.EriMh Who Uued in 
chore pitchie tymes, and was not bepitched? tril Coroa*. 

midnight shal youriMkm he-pheh. ■ 

Imr (b/pHi), v. ■ [f. Be- 2 4- Prri 0.] brans. 
To pity exceedingly. 

1887 Turbkrv, Frag. T. (1817) *> l But divers moc, that 
about, did dwell, Ikpitied those that loving hearts did 




poor heart ? I bepitfed him, so 1 did. 

Boplagua, beplaided, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Btplaurtor (bfipla stoj , v. Also 7 B ba- 
plaiiter. [f. Bk- 1 I'labteh 0.] tram. To 
plaster over or atmut ; to cover or smeftr thickly. 

x6xx Cotcil, Emptostri. .plaistered. beplaistered : coueted 
with a pbiister. 1793 Smollktt Ct. Fathom (1784)64/8 We 
Englishmen don't beplaister our doublets with gold and 
qilver. x8ia H. & J. SMm« Fej. Addr., Drury L. (fasti 
trigs ifi. Some old harridans who benlaster their cheeks. 
fHfl Sat. Rev. s Aug. 169 To plaster hts friends with praiae 
in order that he in turn may be similarly beplastered. 

Hence Beplastered ///. a., Bepla storing. 

1998 Flouo, Pafteeli . . piaisters or beplaistringa s88a 
Mins Yonuk Ctess Kate vu. (1880), They hurried her along 
as fast as their beplastered garments would let her move. 

1 BeplO’tmglg, eutv. Obs. [f. be-^Bx + Plot 
natch + Meal, OE. m*t time : cf. piece meal .] 
Part by part, one portion after another. 

c X440 Prom/. Parv. 31 Bcplotntele, partLutanter. 

Beplnxagd (bf,pl /7 uul), ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 4 
Plume sb J Famished or adorned with feathers. 

158s Stan v hurst AS nets 1. (Arb.) 97 Hee flitters with 
wynges ful fledgye bepluraed. 1768 Si unk Sent . Jouen. 
(17751 I. 56 Be-piumed with each gay feather of the east. 
i860 Mias Yonuz Stokes ley Seer. ix. (1880) a6o It was the 
first time Christabel had seen Ida out of her beplutm-d hau 

Bepoetiae. bepCttnoe, etc. : see Ijk- pref. 

BepommeX (b/pn mU), 0. [f. Be- 2 + Pommel 
0.] tram. To pommel soundly, drub ; also fig. 

1 933 *7 Fuxk A. f M. (15961 152/3 He | Hildebrand] .. 
there all to bepomlld pope Alexander with hilt fists. 1609 


1613 Rowlands Four Knaves (1843) 59 He is be-peper'd 
over head and eares. • 1760 Sterne Jr. Shandy (xSoi) VIII. 
v. >xs Grinding the faces of the impotent,— bepeppering 
their noses. 

t Bapaps, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Be- a 4 Pep*, v. 
dial, to throw at, pelt .1 tram. To pepper. 
x6ea Masse Aleman's Gnomon d A{f. 1. 933 They {the 
Mosquitos] did so be-peps him. 

Baperiter (b/pe-stai), 0. [f. BE- a + Pester 0.] 
tram. To pester greatly, plague, vex, harass. 

x6oo Aar. Assot Exp. Jonah 13 Whan Valeo* die Em- 
peror with his Arrian opinions, had bee-pestered much of 
the world* sMO% A<ademy >9 Sept. 188 Since Locke has be- 
pestered the human mind with his unspeakably valuable 
chapter upon * Words.' 


Bephuter, bephraae, beploture, hepieoe, be- 
pierce, bepUe, bepHgrlmerif bepilU boplllared, 
bepimple, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bepiaoh (WpimJ), 0. J£ Be- i 4 Pinos •.] 
trans. To pinch Or bruise elf over. 

x6oo Chapman Iliad xtijli (/•) In thtlr aides, arms, 
shoulders, all beplncht, Rohtmipk'the weals. . sflsa Row- 1 
land* More K named Yet&wfi&Sdh a huda queane. 174a 
Jarvis Qnir, i«. in. xviL Mtfnd sorely bepinched. ^ 

t RejMxk pit , itUt-i* £u« *.] i 
tram. To cut m small tcollopa ; to work ip eyelet- 
holes ; 4o piercq with small nples. 

If W& 

poniard pofnr hk douWet tie Mphls. 


BepommeX (b/pn mU), 0. [f. Be- 2 + Pommel 
0.] tram. To pommel soundly, drub ; also fig. 

1 933 *7 Fuxk 'L f M. (15961 152/3 He | Hildebrand] .. 
there all to bepomlld pope Alexander with hut fists. 160a 
Rowlands < *vtv Kina Gossips 9, I . . got him downe, and 
with my very fi>,t 1 did bepoinmdl him. 1898 'I'iiackrsay 
Pirgtu. xlix. 11878) 388, Still bcpommeled and stoned by 
irreproachable ladies of the Ntraightcst sect of the Pharisees. 

Bepowder;b/iKur<bj),0. [f.Bx- 1 + Powders] 
trans. *1 o powder over. 

*5®3 Stanyhurst AC neu iv. (Arb.) xoo Thee chace is en- 
sued with passadge dustye bepowdrcfl- *760 Stkhnk Tr. 
Shandy 243 Hepowdering their wigs, — bepeppering their 
noses. 18*9 G. M At don Ai i> P. Faber I. xvii. 227 The ashes 
Of life’s volcano are tailing ; they be powder my hair. 
Hence Bepow dered ppl. a. 

174a Fiblding Lucy in Town Wks. 1784 III. 439 And is 
this bepowder’d, becurl’d, behoop’a madwoman my 
daughter? s8ea Southey Kpist. A. Cunningham , Armo- 
rial bearings and bepowdered pates ! 

B8pnU86 (b/,prr* Z', 0. [f. BE- 2 4 pKMftK 0.] 
trans. To laud or praise greatly or to excess. 

*774 Goldsmith Retal. 118 How did Grab-street re-echo 
the shouts that you raised When he was be-Roscius'd And 
you were hepraismL iSbaBrniiiam Failacies Wks. 1843 1L 
399 The same man who bcpruiscs you when dead. 

Hence Bepral aed ppl. a.\ Bepral sement ; 
Bepraiaer. 

1843 Mi all Jgoneoqf. HI. 457 Contented, submissive and 
Wp raised agriculturelisU. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 111. X13 
The . . puffing bspreisement of the Court Journal. — Ilf. 
78 Ruin would fell not -only upon the bead of the pseudo- 
poet, but his shivering bcpcaisers. 

Beprank, boproach, bopreaa, bepretty, be- 
prlde : see Bk- pref. 

Bcpray, v . « Prat. (Of doubtful use.) 

Shaks. L. L . L. v. il 70a (Q" 1), I bepray.you, let me 
borrow my arms again l Q " 2 and Folios, pray.] 

Bfprose (bf,prmi-z), 0. £f. Be- 5 + PftosE j*.] 

trqm* A. To tuiu into prpse. D. To discusp 
in prose, to * prose ’ about. 

1738 Mallei Verbal Crit. (R.) To Mast all beauty and 
baprosa all rhyme. x88o Swinhu knk Study Shah*. iL ied. a) 
IS 1 More plentifully beproeed thou ever Kosaltiid was be- 
rhymed. 

Bepuddla, beporpla, etc. : see Bs- pref. 
Btpiiff tbfprf), 0. [f. Bk- 2 4 Purr 0.] trans. 
*. To puff or. blow out, to swell, b. fig. To puff 
up, praise greatly, fience Bepvrflfed/p/ a.,- , 
All Caslylb past 6 Pr. 30a Doggeries never jo diplo- 
maed, bepufied, gas- Lighted/ a 1849 P®» Wks. 2864 TV,. 
303 Alterisg my countenance . . from its bepufied and 
distorted appearance. s86e Dickens Uncotnm . Frav. M- 
(D.) Even the Lord Mayor— not a Fiction conventionally 
bepuffed on one day it the year by illustrious friends, 
t BtputAurat^ ppl. * Obs. [ifor bepwrr 
pura/t, f. I* furpetr icf. Gr. wvpQtpm) puiplc.l 
Ftffpled, ro»v-tfqgW, rosy-coloured. 

*dk Lpima Forb^JPriu;. gon. Her dnintie noaeof IVqrljn 
feireand sheeny Bepuriumt* with ruddle nwrebeena 

Biiiliwrtffi (bfpwx'li w. rare. [f. Be- > + 


Foiati p.] trms., To pwude greatly. 

IBRNasre. fiekt. Stnft 6 A mater that egipgiovsly W 

perplexing, perplexity.’ t 

S8e6 Knooc A Juua.Corr. I. egg jitt the bepacslemeat tqf 


BB-OTTAUFT. 


the fanon mtf pd <flht stipe facial dtba 

Daily Nkim as Fall. 5/6 Stewart, .used to ex prsa s tome hit 
toe to what could be the object of the campaign. 
, TOT* of hlAUfMIK, Ob*. , 

‘ ‘ , bbs. form of Bequeath. 
w * (br,kwg-lifoi) p t/. r»r<~V [f. B«- 
»+ Qu alify r.] /nuir. To ascribe Qualities to, 
to celebrate the qualities of. 

x6oo B. Tonson Cynthia's Rev. tv. Hi. u How bee doe’s all 
to toqualme her !. .aa if there were not others in place as. . 



BqquftXm, etc.: see Be- pref. 

'4 Stfetuum, Obs. {a. OP bfquarrt, mod. 
P. bicarre (■* Lat. B quadratum ): see Bemul.] 
Aft/s. Old name for the note Bft. See B If. 1. 

is 1390 Song . 1 ® &*!• Adt . 1 . 09s Thu bltist a-sonder bo* 
fum, for toluol i the blame. 1806 Calcott Afus. Gram. 
v. 57 natty Tbe French call the Natural Bequarr*. 
t jStqJUkTMl, v. OUs- [C Us- 4 + Quabbkl v.] 
tram. To quarrel with, find fault with, abuse. 

rtu F.WMTK Re/l. Fisher 165 PondAcuUia toquarrel vs 
in this argument. 1697 H. Sydenham utyriM* Oca. 14 

Afterwords bequarrelld by Sabellius the Heretickc . . os 
being the author of Innovation, 
t Bequ ih v. Obs. rarer 1 . [I Be- 0 + 
Quash v J intr. To shake or fall in pieces, to be 
shattered. 

1377, La mol. P. PI. B. xviii. 046 The erthe . . Quaked as 
guykke |>inge, and al biquashtle] be rochr [<393 C. xxi. 
04 The erthe quook and quashte as nit quyke were]. 

Begaeath (bf|kw#*tf), v. Forms : i hi-, be- 
owefton, a -5 M-, byqnftBen, -pe(n, -them, 4-6 
bequethe, 4-3 -qwoth(e, 6 -queath(e, (5 -quote, 
-wheth(e, -wet©, -q withe, -quaptho, and in- 
numerable illiterate spellings in wills). Pa /. 6- 
bequeathed ; in 1 beowtetf, 2 -quaB, a- 3 -quedf, 
a -4 -quep, 3 -quaad, 3 -quath(e, -quaythed. 
Pa. pple. 6- bequeathed ; in 1 beeweden, 3 
-qud6e(nt, 5 -quetbe(n, -quette, -witt, -quotben, 
•qu^tbed. [OE bi-, becweHan, f. Be- 4+ ewetian 
to say : see Qukthe and Quoth. An ancient word, 
the retention of which is due to the traditional 
language of wills. Originally, like its radical 
ewcBan, a strong vb. ; but having only weak in- 
flexion since 1 500. In north dial, written in 15th c. 
bewhethe , and variously perverted as - whett , weth, 
- withe , -wife, -?<»//, -quite, - quit , which show the 
groping of popular etymology after some known 
verb to which the derivative might be referred ] 

I. To say, utter, declare. 

+ 1. tram. To say, utter, express in words. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Pa. lxxxviii. 44 f : ix. 51] past binuin cristc be- 
ewepafi swide. c 1000 Andreas <Gr. > 418 Gif pu b®sn aie . . 
wuldor cyninges, swa pu wordc beewist. 

t b. Of language : To express, signify, mean. 
e *173 Lamb . Horn. 75 Ic ou wile seggen word efter word 
and permide hwat pet word bi-que|*. Ibid. 133 Hwet b«o 
aa)e bicwedc. c saoe Trin. Coil. Horn. 17 Alle cunnc ower 
crede. .peih 30 alle nuten hwat hit biqueoe. 

1 2 . r To speak about in sorrow, to bewail. Obs. 
(Or is this error for bigreden , or bigreilhett ?) 

€ 1950 Gen. 4 Ex. 9448 De lichea bcSen, And ameren, and 
winden, and bi-queScn. 

II. To 1 say <a thing) away * ; to give or part 
with by formal declaration. 

+ 3 . To assign, ordain, appoint, allot, give as an 
attribute (a thing to a person, etc.). Obs. 

e taao Gen. 4 Ex. 117 God bi-quuad watres here stede. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 79 Yet these bekmger* to 
body are helpful enough, wherewith to act forth the nature 
of the thinge to which we bequeath them. 

4 . To make a formal assignation of (property of 
which one is possessed) to any one, f a. so as to 
pass to him at once: To transfer, hand over, 
make over, assign, deliver. Obs. , 

e 1305 Edmund Conf. 139 in E. E. P. fi86a) 74 pis catel 
bat Ich biqueto bis dede forto do. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. xciv. 74 He had the rcome. .sauf he byquath and yafe 
it to hia broder. 593 Shahs. John 1, i. 149 Wilt thou . . 
Bequeath thy land to him. and follow me? idts — Wtnt. 
T. v. iiL 10a Bequeath to Death your numneue. 

b. so as to pass to the recipient after one's death : 
To 1 leave* by will. (The only surviving sense, 
for which it is the proper term.) 

to68 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Vi//. IV. 191 Swa full fre 
and swa forfl swa he it aamte Pet re bequafl. e laeo Trin. 
CoU. Horn. 183 Gief be quike haued nihte be were pe dedea 
serrure |w he him biqucA rim Ch aucs a Gentilesse 17 
There may noman. .Bcqwey the EU heyre hia vertuoua no- 
blesse. 1418 E. E. Wills (1889) 95 My gody* . . I be-queihe 
to lone my wyfe. 1:1440 Prom/. Pam. 31. 1440 Test. 
Ebor. il (1855) 134 A special! wille . . in Wheche I have be- 
quothen and sette diverse thyngys to certenn pemouns. 
£443 Ibid, 106, 1 gyffeand bewhete. xl a. xiaao Grata Rom. 
(1879) 33 He benuathe to hia dowtejr all hia Empire. ISP 
Palscr. 44V 9 My grant mother byquaythed me a hundred 
. mot Shako. JuL C. iu. ii. 141 Bequeathing it aa 
‘heir issue. 178a Pbimtley Corru/L 
of money were . , bequeathed to the 
1 Short Hist. ii. IgalB 9 ' 8< William 
nandy to his eldest son, Robert. 


o. Jig, To transmit (to posterity), to 9 leave.* 
1614 Raleigh Hist'. World 11. 4x5 Jacob In hia bless! 


prophetically bequeathed it. 1790 J ohkson Eambl No. 905 
P 13 This narrative he has bequeathed toflitUrt geueradons. 


80 S 

1879 SckitEMCaArrf. Grk. Tost, it Antiquity has beq u eathed 
to uv nothing ehe that can be compared with theau 
i 6. To commit to, unto (anyone) with recons* 
mcodation to hia acceptance . or care; to com* 
mend, entrust. Also Ag tl Obi. or arch. 

€ som Eoli Amt. 1. 035 Louerd Godd, in hendes tine I 
biqueoe soukrraine. 1438 Test. Ebor. il 118.95) 75» I bewitt 
my unk to Gede Atlraighcy. 1 ms ShuUm Vtrg. Goat 
633 Them UWrefora aa bequeathing to th» wiude. I now 
deaert. ,«ff8 Doavtom Ltgonds iii. 16 Let lie to Thee, my 
sod Complaints bequeathe. 1700 Davdkn Pythas. Philos. 
u 1 Fable*. >T7sx> 30* The judges to the oommoa urnbequeath 
Their votes. 17x8 Pofk Iliad vii. 399 We to flames our 
slaughtered friends bequeath, 
t fl. gen. To deliver, bestow, give, yield, famish. 
su/mGoHa Rom. (1879 ss To whom god hath |tvia and 
bequepon . .paradise, idol PenmyUtt Pari, in Harl. Jttise. 
<Malh.)lll. » A niggards purse shall scarce bequeath his 
master a good dinner. 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Setv, tse 
That whlBt bequeaths it thii slow pace. 1 
1 7. ttfi. To commit oneself, give oneself tip, 
devote* ohesclf. Obs. or arch 
1988 PhaUr ASnoid iil - »r, 1*his fleet® at lost. . I see . .J 
dkfmyeelf bequeth thereto to flew 189s EvRLVK State q/ 
Franco Misc 11805) 85 Gentlemen . . who generally so be- 
queath themselves to this service. 1809 K, Draov Broads/. 
Hon. I. t86 Orpheus . . bequeaths himself to a solitary life 
ia the deserts. 

t Baanegih, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 byquid©, 4 
bekuyae, -quid©, 3 b©qwetb, 6 b°qu©de, bs- 
quoth, 7 bequeath. [ME. byquide 0l£ bi - 
nuide * bii'cividc , quotable only in seose of * by- 
word, j >10 verb’ icf. Bequeath v. 1), f. bl-, emphatic 
form of bi- t Be- prtf. 4 ewide a sentence, a saying, 
cogn. w. OS. quidi, OHUL ekwili OTcut 
m qtdi~z, t. qipan (OS. quel hat t, quttian, OE. 
rwfban) to say ; pa. pple. (with grammatical con- 
sonant-change) OE. eweden. In later times, 
gradually assimilated in form to the vb. Bbweath.] 

1. Byword, proverb. (Only in OE.) 

c sqoq iCLFRK. Dent, xxviii. 37 Ue forwurftap purh bigspell 
and DixcwidaB. 

2. Bequest, testament, will. ' 

1097 R. Gtouc 184 Grot folc ho send® also From Norman- 
dy® to worry, & hys fader byquide vndo. 1940 Ayenb. 38 
Kueude cxeauitours of bekuydes. 1400 Chusxh-iv. Acc. St. 
Dunstads, Cantsrb., Rec. the full of (he beqweth of Mother 
Reiser xxxiijx. titj<f. 1511 Lane. 4 Chtsh. Wilts (1854* 35 
All the foresaid gyftesand bequeden. 184a Eragm . Reg. in 
Select. Harl. Misc. 1795* 185 They may express more affec- 
tion to one in the abundance of bmiueaths. 

*>• fig- 

1340 Ayenb. its He hit ous let : at his [Christ's] yleaue 
nymyngc and at his loste bequidc. a 18x7 BaVNk On E/h. 

1 1 Peace ia t)iat golden bequeath which Cnrist did leave us. 

BeqneatlubUft (b/|kw<~9&bT>, a. [L Be- 
quEATif V. 4 - ABLE.] Capable of being lieqneathed. 

1695 Fullkr Ch. Hist. ix. IV. 398 Bequeathable .. like 
goods and Chattells. 187a Postk Gains 11. 087 Legacies 
bequeathable to legatees who were capable of taxing. 
Bequftathftl i hTkwPfflU ). [f. as prec. + - AL*.] 
The action of bequeathing. 

184a Art Harvard Coll, in Shurtleff Records Mass. Bay 

II. 30 All gifts, legacies, bequeathalls, revenues, lands, and 
donations. s88x Pearoon Early 4- Mid. Ages Rug. 186 
The bcqueathal of tolc-land would require u guarantee from 
the state. 

Beanosthad (b/,kwf^d), ppl. a. ff. as prec. 

4 - id*.] I -eft by will ; Jig. handed down, trans- 
mitted to posterity. 

1818 Bolton Floras 111. xv. 990 The lute bequeathed 
kingdom® of Attalus. 1879 Establ. Test, nx Capable of 
taming this bequeathed Fierceness. 

Bequeathar (b/ikwi iloj). [f. as prec. + -*r 1.] 
One who bequeaths, a testator. 

150a Arnold Chron. (s8i 1) 374 Ageyn the wyll of the yeuor 
or byquyether. 1838 Featly Strict. Lyndons. 11. lax The 
disposer and bequeather of the land. 1883 L. Campbell S/. 
at St. Andrews 1 Nov., The munificent donors and be- 
queathers of large su/ua 10 the university. 

Bequeathing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- -inqi.] 
The action of leaving by will ; Jig. handing down 
to posterity ; also cotter, a legacy, bequest. 

tOM N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 131 The bequeathing of 
that Hord of sprightfulness. 1788 Blackstonk Comm. II. 
491 The power of bequeathing. 1859 Browning Saul Men 
4 Worn. II, la j His rents, the successive bequeathing! of 
ages untold. 

Beqaeathmeat. [f. as prec. 4- -hint.] The 
action of bequeathing ; usually cotter, a bequest. 

1607 w. Sclatkb Fun. Sorm. 11629) Pref. If such vertues 
were capable of i»equeathraent. a 1634 Randolph A tnyntas 

III. U. 39 Nymph take this Whistle . . Tis Amaryllis last 
bequeathment to you. xByx Smiles Charac . 1.(1876) 94 
Among the most cherished oequeathments from the past. 

Bequeaua^ -quoue, obs. phonetic corruptions 
of Bkqueath. 

BeqaMt (br,kwest). Also 3-4 biqueate, 4 
byquyote, 5 binquest, byquest©, 6 bequest©, 

5- bequest. [ME. biquyste , biqueste, prob, for 
an earlier Hlcwis, bl-cwiss e, f. 8/-, accented form 
of it-, Be- 4* cutis, cwiss{e * saying * OTeuL 
•trisst-n i—*qip-ii-z, f. qipan to say (c f. Sieven Ags. 
Gram, f 234). Bequest thus represents ft type 
*bi'q£tsi-a answering to the vb. *bipP'an ; BE- 
quiATH. The later change is parallel to thftt rif 


B mmt (q.v.), and the acoenttifttlaa b assimilated 
to that orthe verb.] ’ 

I The adt Of bequeathing ; transference or W* 
tto#sl by will, or by a similar p roee d nrO . 

FtgaelL Bsvmne Chron. 86 CNyoUrfadtr blqMst* Atmm 
lansallcyasR. 199© 1-anou P. PI. C. ix. 94 Fsr-thi icft woiki 
er-kh wendo * .do wryten my by-uuysi«s. c jrfoaSiUiia. Soon. 
Iv, Natures bequest gives notning, hit doth lend. 1840 
Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . 959 Beqnest in a primitive start of so* 
defy, was seldom recognised. 1878 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
V. xxiv. 388 When be made hie bequest, if bequem we are 
to call it, it favour of Rufus. 

2 . comer. That which is bequeathed ; a legacy. '' 
<498 in Blades: Caxton 169 It" in bokdk called legend®*,' 
of the bequest of William Caxtoq, iffy*, iiq T. Wilson' 
Rhet. 346 Al bequestes and goodes of suche hia frendek 
as dyed intestate. x 8 x 9 Bolton Fiords il ex. 158 The 
estate of kings, and the riches of whole Reahnes camming 
to them ae bequests, and Legacies: xjpe Bures Fr. Riv.' 
Wks. V. 437 Let us imitate tneir caution, if we wish to de- 
serve fortune,' or to retain' their bequests, 
t Bsqns vt, p. Obs . ; also 5 bi-, by-. Pa. pple: 
bequepted, bequest ft prec. sb ] 
tram. To give as a bequest, to lie^ueath. 

. >394 PuPL Credo bq Her mqoey may biqueet, and testa- 
ment maken. X479 Bury Wills (1850) 54 A cloos . . byfpr 
byqueatyd to Thomas ray aone. .1480 Ibid. 55 , 1 byq west to the 
flryerex of Clare xxi. 1908 Pitgr. Port. (W. de W. 1531) 
>99 b, Testament of peace, .gyuen and bequest to thy dis- 
ciples. Ira g Haunted Castle IT. *4 He broke open the papers 
oiDunn. .toquesting him afl hia estates. 

fBftdU*ltin et. vbl. sb. Obs. Bequeathing,, 
xgja Richmond. Wats (1853) 935 In witneuo of the to- 
quesring of a bull of the said Adam Kirkhio. 

Bequlrtle, bequots, etc. : see Be- pref. 
t Baqui t, v. Obs. ran- 1 . [? f. Be- a + Qucr.] 
rtjl. To acquit oneself. 

*37 7 Stanvhuimit Deter, /rot. \n I/olinshod VI. Ep. Ded: v 
M y fast friend . . did leamedlie toquit himsrife In the penning 
of certeine breefe notee concerning that countris. 
Boqwete, -qweth(e, -qweythe, -qwithe, obs. 
forms of Bequeath. 

Bor, obs. and dial form of Bibb force, impetus. 
Bear, Bier. 

Beraft, obs. form of Bereft ; see Bereave v. 
Beraggftd, benrilroaded, etc. : see Br pref. 
Beraia. -ra^ed, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Behay. 
+ Berai‘11, v. Obi. Forms : 3 birein, 4-5 bo-, 
bi-, by rein, -reyn, 5 berayn, byrayn(e, 6 be- 
rain(e. [f. Be- 4 + Raut; cf. OHG. biregan&n , 
rnod.G. beregrun, in same sense.] 

L trams. To min upon. (Chiefly in p». pple.) 

a xaog Auer. R. 344 CloAes unaeouwed 2 bireincu otter m 
waachen. taM Wvclif Esob. xxii. 94 A fend vndeena and 
not bireynca. *598 I rovios Barth. Do P. R. xiv. i, Yf 
good fende is bioewid or bireynld it fiatep and amende)*. 
[158a Batman Barth. De P. R. xiv. xlvL 910 Aiaodowues be 
more bedewed oqd berained than vallies.] 

2 . a. To besprinkle as with rain ; to wet, bedew. 

c 1994 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1144 After that he long had 
. .with his tens salt hire breest byreyned. a 1947 Surret 
Pris. in Windsor 49 The lean torain my cheeks of deadly 
hew. 1987 Turoerv. in Chalmers* Eng. Posts II. 641/1 
Teares. . heroine my brest. 

b. To sprinkle o t pour (a liquid) io drops. 
c X400 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 959 Byrayne aboute uppon thl 

Berake. berampler, etc. : see Be^ pref. 
Berande, obs. north, form of Bearing ppl. a. 
Also subst. Bearer, carrier. 

c 1480 Town* ley Meat. 89 Prowde men and hyghe bemad. 
*483 Cat A. AngL n 8 Berande, bainlus . 

Barapt ppl. a. [f. Be- 4 Raft, or for beraft - 
Bkueft.] 

Mjfn Studley Seneca* e Ajyt m enm. 153 b, Me torapt of 
setice, with prickee of fury freak yee fUL 
Berar(e, obs. form of Beaker. 
f Berard, Obs. rare—', A viper. 
c >479 in Wr.-WQlcker Voc. 786 Htc vis/ora, a berard. 
Berard, obs. f. Bearherd. 

Bemta (bWU v. [f. Be- a 4 Rate v. This 
word appears to have become obs. in England, and 
to have been preserved in U. S., whence we have 
many 19th c. instances.] 
tram. To rate or chide vehemently ; to scold. 
**«• Udai.l, etc. F.rasm. Par. Mark xv. (R.) So is the 
veritie of the gospell berated and laughed to skome of the 
miscreantea. 1970 tr. Lavat eras' Ghost** 115961 158 They all 
berated him for occupying his head about questions nothing 
appertaining unto him. x8ox Holland Pliny II. 16a An- 
tony. .fell into a furious fit of choler, and oil to berated.* 
Toranius. >855 Motley DuU h Re/, vi. i. 1 *866) 779 Never 
was unlucky prince more roundly berated by his superiors. 
1884 E. Sargent Peculiar III, 990 An ancient virago, .way 
berating a butcher. 1881 Boston Lit, Ii orld aa Ocl 365/3 
Berating Puritanism in his diary. 
tBwMrttl*. v. Obs. rare; also 7 beratle. 
[f. Be- 4 4 Rattle v.] tram.^Ho rattle away upon ; 
to fit! with rattling noise or din •, also, to rattlb 
away at, assail with din. 

X88R T. Wiiaon Rhet. x8o fR.) He did all berattle him. 
feStoSHARs. Ham. 11. ii. 358 An ayric of Children, little 
Yasee, that crye out on the top of question ; and are most 
tyrannically clap'c for’t ; these . . so toratled the common 
Stuaa. .tliat many wearing Rapier#, are aflvoide of Gooso- 

. V . ■ 

BeMy, b. Obs. or arch. ’ Forms :’ 6 beraye. 
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(bmr), 6- 7 beray, 7-9 erroneously bewray. 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. : 6-7 herald, •rated, -rayed. 

I T. Bk- j t Ray v. (aphctic form of Abbay : ef. 
or the sense Amay v. 10). Generally mis-spelt bjr 
modem writers through erroocous confusion with 
Bewray.] Hence Berayed ppl. a. 

1 . tram . To disfigure, dirty, defile, befoul (with 
dirt, filth, ordure). 

iqb Palsgr. 449/1 You have berayed your gown# with 
myer. 1970 Holinsmed Scot. Chron. (xBo6) 1 . 096 like King 
wm xlaine. .and the bed ell beraied with blood. 

Wanlkv Wonders v. iL ft e8. 470/1 When he wm Baptized, 
he berayed the Font 1670 Rav Prm>. (T.i It is an ill bird 
that be my* its own nest. 17*1 Da For True-born Eng. 
lishm. Pref. i, 1 am tax'd with Bewraying my own Nest. 
1889 Sala Ca.pt. Dangerous I. viL 190 Min Countenance 
and his Raiment were all smirched and bewrayed with 
dabs and patches of what teemed soot, 
b. rtjl . and intr . 

>961 Awoki.ay Frat. Vacab. 13 This knave berayeth many 
tyines in the comers of his moist era chamber, son Coras, 
s. v. Arc, To be beshltten j to beray himselfe. 1649 R. 
Hodgks Plain. Direct . 97 The chllde did bewray, that hee 
would beray himself. 

2 . fig. To befoul, stain, disfigure ; to asperse, to 
cover with abuse. 

1976 Gascoigne Steele Cl. (Arb.) 56 Wherein I see a qulcke 
capacity e Beruyde with blots of fight Inconstancie. s6ee 
Return fr. Pamass. iv. v. (Arb.) 58 Our fellow Shakespeare 
bath giuen him a purge that made him beray his credit. 
1863 Sala Cap/. Dangerous 1 . x. 087 [She] dia so bemaul 
ana bewray Madam Macphiladcr with her tongue, 
t Berayer. 06 s. Also 7 perron.) be-wrayer. 

[f. prec. + KR *.] One who bcn&ys or defiles. 

1899 Coi rs, Hewrayer (defiler), concaiator. 

Berayn, obs. form of Bkhain. 

Berber (baubai). [For derivation see Barbaby.] 
A. sb. A name given by the Arabs to the 
aboriginal people west and south of Egypt ; ap- 
plied by modern ethnologists to any member of 
the great North African stock to which belong 
the aboriginal races of Barbary and the Tuwariks 
of the Sahara. 

ills Prichard Nai. Hist . Man a6i In the Northern parts 
of Atlas, these people are called Berbers. 1883 Curt Mod. 
Lang. Africa I. 98 Strictly speaking a Moor inuHt be a 
native of Mauritania, and a Berber, and the term could not 
be applied with propriety to an Arab. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Berbers or their 
language ; applied (often absol.) to one of the 
three great subdi visions of the Hamitic group, 
called also Lybian and Amazirg ; containing, ac- 
cording to Gust, nine North African languages. 

1894 Latham in Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 387 The 
Amazirg tongues are often called Berber. 1883 Curt Mod. 
Lang. Africa I. 104 The Berber Family of Languages is 
one of striking unity. 

t Be-rbur. Sc. Obs. [a. OK. berbire ‘barberry,’ 

In med.L. berberis , which is also used as the bo- 
tanical name of the genus.] -= Barberry. 

From Berberis (stem berberid -) also; Bo*r- 
beral a. Bot., of or related to the Barberry, or 
genus Berberis ; applied by Linrlley to the 4 alli- 
ance’ including the N.O. Berbertdaceee. Mer- 
berld, any member of the natural order to which 
the barberry belongs. Berberlda'oeeiie, belong- 
ing to the N.O. Berberidace «*, of which the bar- 
berry is the type. BarbaxTdeoni, belonging to 
the tribe Berberidem which includes the barberry. 
Berbrrla, Berberine, n yellow bitter principle, 
obtained from the barberry and other plants. 

CZ440 Caw. A Gologr. (Jam.) Of box and of berber, bigged 
ful bene. 1878 Miss Braddon Open Vent. xxv. 176 The 
shining leaves of hay and berberis. 1866 Treat. Bot. 136 
Lind ley includes the order in his Berberal Alliance. *847 
Lindi.kv Veg. Kingd. (ed. 9) 491 Anonadsure connected with 
Berberid* through Bocagea. 189a Th. Ross Humboldt’s 
Trav. 11 . xviii. 17 1 It was perhaps a tree of the berberideous 
family. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 793 Berberia is an alkaloid 
found abundantly in the common barberry. Ibid. 978 Con- 
tains a considerable amount of berberine. 1880 Syd. Soc . 
Lex., Berberin is . . given as a bitter tonic in dyspepsia. 
Berberia, same as Beriberi, a disease. 
Berberry, -bery, variants of Barberry. 
Bereeaune'tte. [A tradesman's perversion of 
Bassinet or bassinette , whereby that word is igno- 
rantly referred to the F. berceau ‘cradle,’ with 
whicn it has no connexion. Berceaunette is, of 
course, on impossible form in Fr., and is a patent 
modem instance of pseudo-etymological spelling.] 
*885 Bazaar 30 Mar. is so/3 Berceaunette carriage, nearly I 
new, must be sold. Ibid. Splendid berceaunette perambu- 
lator, one of the handsomest carriages ever made. 

t BeVCeL Obs. rare ; also 5 berseel, beraell, 
byrselle. [a. OF. terse/, also bersail , •oil, in same 
sense ; f. terser : see next.] An archer's butt 
c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 39 Bercel [1499 berseel], meta. Ibid. 
56 But, or bercel or byrselle [1499 bersell), meta. 
t BaTOalet. Obs. Forms : 4 baraelette, 
-alett, 4-5 harslet, beroslett, -aelette, -slot, 5 
breslatfr 5-7 beroelett. [Corruption of OF. berseret 
hunting-dog, dim. of bersitr huntsman (in med.L. 
bersdrtus ), f. terser, bercer (In med.L. herein) to 


hunt, esp. with the bow, orig. to shoot with tne 
bow. Thence also Ger. bersehon to shoot game, It. 
bersaglio an archer's butt, whence bersagtien archer, 
sharp-shooter, rifleman.] A hunting dog, a hound. 

rips Alexander 786 (Dublin MS. ) Was neuer barslett lo 
bona more buxum to hys lord, c mm Destr. Troy vl 9196 
Ger horn bowe as a beralet & M blithe scche. cum An furs 
bf Artk . lit, Wyth bow, and wyth beraelette Vndumeth 
the boos, c tom Avow. Artk. vii, He fthe boar] brittunt 
barcelettus bold. 1879 Plot Stqffordsh. 444 Every day for 
his servant and his here* leu. .twelve pence. 

Beroke, Berd(e, obs. ff. Bare v, Beard, Bird. 
Berdaah, variant form of Burdabh. 

Berdyd, obs. form of Bearded ppl. a. 
t Boro, sb. Obs. Also 3 beare, 4 bar, 5 beyr, 

6 {Sc.) beta. [ME. beare, here, apparently short 
for there ‘ clamour, outcry' ; the earlier text of 
Layamon has always ibere, the latter only beare. 
In form, ibere is OE. gebetre ‘ bearing, behaviour, 
gesture,' « OS. gibdri, MDu. gebaar , MHG. ge- 
bmre, in same sense, f. beran to bear. The history 
of the change of meaning is not evident ; but it 
appears also in OFris. fibre ‘strepltus, clamour’ 
(Mdtuier), where also the prefix gt- has been 
dropped; the MDu. gebaar also meant ‘noise, 
strepitus,* as well as * behaviour.’ In later times 
the word is only Sc, whence the spelling heir : 
the mod. Eng. would have been normally bear.) 
Clamour, outcry, shouting, roaring ; the noise of 
voices of men or animals. 

[« 800 O. E. Ckron. an. 75s On tlaes wife* Xebec rum [Land 
MS. Xt bseron] onfundon Sms cyninges Segno* 8a unstil- 
nesse.] cum Lay. 95828 Wanliche ibercn [sago reuliche 
beare*]. — 98169 Me mihte iheren Brutten iberen IBruttunc 
beare 1. c 1330 Florice A Bl. 457 Asked what here were That 
hi makede so loude here, c 1400 Rowland A Ot. 183 ?dde 
thi suerde to mee, & late be alle this here. 1460 Towneley 
Myst. 949 Abyde withe alle thi boste and beyr. 1999 
Compl . Scot, vl 38 Foulis. .ande. .bey 8t is. .maid grite beir. 

t Bare, v. Obs. Also 3 ibere. [M E. beren, 
short for iberen (see 1st auot.) OE. rebier an to 
bear oneself, behave — OS. gibdrjan, OHG. *ga- 
barjan , MHG. gebdren, gebmrtn, f. Bere sb., 
which see for change of sense.] intr. To cry, roar, 
lienee Be*rand ppl. a. 

ciaag Juliana 53 He. .iberde [an berde] as he ful wiht. 
a 1300 h. E. Psalter xxxiitfj. 3 Well singes to him in berand 
steven. c 1400 Leg. Rood I1B71) 140 Beerynge as a beore- 
whelp, c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 457 The peple beryt lyk 
wyld bestis. a 1990 Christie Kirks Cr. xxii, Quhyn thay 
had berit lyk baiut mills. 

Bere, obs. f. Bear, Beer, Bier, Birr, Boar. 
Bere&ger, variant of Beebeoau. 

Bereall, obs. form of Burial. 

Bere&son, etc. : see Bk- pref. 

Bereave (bftrv), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. be- 
reaved ; pa. pple. also bereft. Forms : 1 be- 
rdaflan, 2-3 birasulen, 2 6 bireve, 3 bireave(n, 
3-4 birefo(n, 4-6 byreve, bereve, 5 berefe, 
berefte, byreeve, 6 bereeve, (berive, byryve), 
6-7 berieve, 7 bereauve, 6- bereave. Pa. t., 

1 bereafode, 2-3 bereafde, benefde, 2 4 bi- 
reauede, bireuede, 4 birefte, 4-3 byrafte, 4-6 
beraft(e, berefte, 5 beraflfc, berefte, 5- bereft, 
6- bereaved. Pa. pple. 6- bereaved, bereft. 
Early forms corres. to pa. t. ; also 6-7 bereiven, 
6-9 bereaven. [Com. Teut. : OE. bi-, beriafian 

O.Fris. birdv(i)a, OS. birSbbn, (MDu. beroven, 
Du. berooven \ OHG. biroubdn , (MHG. berouben, 
mod G. berauben ), Goth, biraubdn 1— OTcut. * br- 
rauUjan , f. bi~, Be- + *raubbjan, in OE. riafian to 
plunder, spoil, rob ; see Reave v .] 

1 . tram. To deprive, rob, strip, dispossess (a 
person, etc., of a possession ; the latter orig. ex- 
pressed by the genitive). Since 11650 mostly of 
immaterial possessions, life, hope, etc., except in 
reference to the loss of relatives by death. (In 
the former case bereft , in the letter bereaved, is more 
usual in the pa. t. and pa. pple.) 

r 888 K. Alfred Booth, v. ft 3 Heo hit ne mmx his rc- 
wittes bercafian. c zaox Lay. 9896 pus wes pas kmeriche * 
ofheora kinge biraeuedliaso bireuedl. nftoo Rom. Rose 
6671 Lest they berafte . . Folk of her colei or of her thing. 
1919 More Conf. agst . Trib. 11. Wk*. 1183/9 He hodde.. 
byreued hym of hys rest. 107 Harrison England 11. xx. 
330 Beereving some fruits or their kernels. 1996 Shake. 
Merck. V. tn. IL 177 Madam, you have bereft me of all 
words. >6u Heylin Cotmogr. 1. (168a) 104 They bereaved 
the women, .of the hair of their heads. 111649 P" VMM. OF 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 17 That angel's face hath me of 
rest bereaven. 1796 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. xo6 It is 
there bereft of all its volatile parts. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems 1 . 143 Ere thy birth, of slra bereaven. 1841 D* Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) tea Th* Mci d on fr which hod bereaved 
the father of lus child. / 
f b. with at for of. Obs . 
c xaog Lay. 30311 Ic hlne birasulen wulle'at his boren 
Hue [toss bireaue. .of his bora Hue). 

a with double object (to bereave any one a 
possession), the former probably at first dative, 
in the passive the impersonal object was origin- 


•. with the bow, orig. to shoot with the 


rtb, of sire bereaven. 
Th* McManr whid 

f Obs. 
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ally the subject, bnt in 17th c. either object might 
be so used. arch. 

ctuom Trim. Colt. Horn. 33 Hie him bireueden ode his* 
riche weden. ctsm Ormim 983a Himm wasa hiss spmche 
. .all blrmfedd. e 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 903 Ha sleep, his 
mete, his drynk is hun byraft. 1930 Elyot Gov. i. xii, Enuy 
had. .bireft hym his lyfe. 1989 a. Artk. (Copland) 1. vii. 
Many londes that were bereuea lordee, knyghtes. lodyes and 
gentylmen. bom Shajcm. 9 Hen. VI. ul l 8 $ All your In- 
terest in those Territories Is utterly bereft you. sedy Mil- 
ton P.L. x. 9x8 Bereoue me not., thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
i8e6 Scott Wandering Willie, All Joy eras bereft me the 
day you left me. 

2 . To rob, plunder, despoil (a possessor); to 
deprive of anything valued; to leave destitute^ 
orphaned, or widowed. See also Bereaved. 

c 1179 Land. Horn. 79 Ho him bireueden and ho him for* 
wunoeden. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 194 , 1 was ofte be- 
reyyd. 161 x Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. (1619) 763 The 
King bereauving enemies, to enrich his friends. iHy O. 
Macdonald Poems 10, I cry to thee with all my might 
Because I am bereft. 

1 8 . To snatch away (a possession) ; to remove or 
take away by violence. Obs. 

c sjao Cast. Lone 1349 pe meste strangle he ol bl-reuede. 
c 1386 Chavckr Sotnpn, T. 403 Who so wold us fro the 
world byreve . . He wolde byreve out of this world the 
aonne. 1971 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodnc iv. L (1847) 130 
Whome no mishap . . could haue bereued hence, c 1600 
Death Jane Seymour in Evans O. Ball. (1784) II. viiL 57 
He from thi* joy was soon bereav'n. a 1617 Bathe On Eph. 
(1658* 13 When the blessing* of this life are bereaved, m ita 
Withkr Brit. Rememb. 170 Have. .(Like Iezabell)oppresscd 
and bereav'n The poore mans portion. 1718 Pope Iliad 
xx. 549 Thy life, Echechus ! next the swora bereaves, 
t b. Const, from a possessor. Obs. 

c 1440 Partonofe 3967 This craft Ye haue clene from me 
berate, c s53» Lo. Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4' 109 Fro 
the thyrde [knight] he berafte his sholder with the arme. 
1503 Shaks. I. nit. 835 From me by strong assault it is be- 
reft. x6o6 G. W[ooucocke] Hist. Jnsiine 119 a, They wold 
bereaue kingdome* from these kings in despight of them. 

Bereaved (Mf-vd ),ppl. a. [f. prec. + -m] 

Deprived or robbed ; taken away by force ; spec. 
deprived by death of a near relative, or of one 
connected by some endearing tie. 

fa zsoo Notes to Lay. III. 447 Ketielm kine-beam, Lip 
under borne, Heafode bireavod. 1609 Shakh. Lear tv. iv. 
8 What can man's wisedome In the restoring his berenued 
sense? x8s8 Scott F. M. Perth III. 333 The distraction 
of a bereaved father. 1898 J. Maktinkau Stud. Chr. 194 
Who. . bid* bereaved affection weep no more. 

Bereavement (b/n vment). [f. as prec. + 
-MKNT.j The fact or state of being bereaved or 
deprived of anything ; spec, as in prec. 

173s Bailey II, Bereavement, a deprivation or being be- 
reav d or depriv'd of anything. 1817 Hor. Smith Tor Hill 
(L.) He bore his bereavement with stoical fortitude. 1898 
J. Maktinkau Stud. Chr. 197 Total bereavement and utter 
death of joy. . x866 Alger Soli/ . Nat. Sr Man 11. 40 Be- 
reavement, in its essence, is always the loss of some object 
accustomed to draw forth the soothing or cheering reactions 
of the soul. 

Bereaven (bfriVn), ppl. a. arch. Also 7 
bereiven. [On partial analogy of strong vbs.J 
By-form of Bbrkavkd, occasional in the poets. 

a X619 Danifi. Ode in Arb. Gamer III. 6ao My field, of 
flowers uuite bereaven. 1848 Lytton Harold i, As shep- 
herd to tny bereaven flock. 

Bereaver (b/ir I *vai). [f. as prec. -erL] One 
who bereaves. 


199a Wyri.ky Armorie 151 Ah filching death. .Bereauer 
of my sole deliueraunce. >614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 4x1 
The bereaver being Lord of many. 1694 W. Hall Man’s 
Gt. Enemy in Farr s S. P. (1848) 199 Of soule and bodie's 
good hec’s a bereauer. 

Bereaving, vbl. sb. Also 6 byryvinge. 
[f. Bereave + -inoL] The action of the vb. Be- 
reave in various senses. Now only gerundial. 

sgse More Com/, agst. Trib. in. Wks. xaja/a The Hyryu- 
inge from vs of our wretched worldlye goodes. c s6ao Drumm. 
of Hawth. Hist. Jos. Ill, Wks.(i7ii>45 After inis violent 
bereaving him of hts wife. 1648 M iltom Tenure Kings Wks. 
1738 1 . 315 The oppressing and bereaving of Religion and 
their liberty. Mod. By bereaving him of his only son. 


(1638 1 xo9 This sense-bereaving Song. 
ModjVhe bereaving hand of death. 

ME. form of bear •bag, whether 
in sense of ‘Barley-bag’ or of ‘bag-bearer’ (cf. 
key) ; applied opprobriously to the Scotch. 

Minot Poems IL 17 Bere-bag with thi boste, thi big- 

ing es bare. Ibid. L 41 He brought meni bere-bag With 
bow redy bent. 

Berebus, bored, etc. : see Be- pref. 
t Bared*, v. Obs. Forms : 5 blnsde(n, 
•reade(n, 3-5 bi-, byrede(n, 4-6 berede. [f. 
Bx- 2 + rede. Read, to advise.] 
tram. To advise, inform, counsel ; to plan. 


4 BI. 435 Ne were thai nought aright birede. e sj§e Lyric 
P. 41 Anon he was byrad To werlc. 

b. reft. To advise or bethink oneself, deliberate. 
c iMft Lav. 3107a Ich me birmden [isge bireodcnl wolde of 
swulchere neode. (1314 Guy Warm, . 1x8 Therof thou most 
birede the. tsae Palsgr. 449/9 , 1 wyll berede me first, and 
then you shallhave your answers. 

Bcroft ( bfre-fl), fpl. a. [f. Bbbbati .1 


L Forcibly deprived, robbed, having lost the 
poneesion or use of ; void of. 

tjM Bxiotrr MeUmck. xvii. 105 Man transported with 
puMoa u utterly bereft of advisement. t$pi Sham. Tam. 
o’Ar. v. U. 143 A woman mou'd. ia like a fountain* troubled 
. .thicke v bereft of beautie. xdag Pomvrkt Lmm triumph, 
over Reason 104 Not Quite bereft Of unit, tho* very email 
remain* were left. iM J. Martin* av Stud. CAr. soB A 
pinched and anxious nund bereft of power. 

1 2 . Taken away, removed, quite gone. Obs. 
ifti Elyqt Gov. hi. xxiii. Deade or birefte from the minde. 
H. Deprived of a near relation, Berbavbd. ran. 

lieiSooTT F. Af. Perth, The helpless and bereft father. 

tBere'ft, v. Obs. ran. [t. prec.J By-form of 
Bihiavi : to deprive. 

*987 Rboorde W heist. A iij, Toberefte the realm* of some 
singular* commoditie. 1964 Hawaru Eutropiu* To Rdr. 
6 That Tully should, .bereft y j Grecians of tbeyr exactness* 
in all sciences. 

Bereln, -reyn, obs. forms of Beraim v. 

Berel, boreal, obs. forms of Beryl. 

Barolepe, variant of Beablkpi, Obs., a basket. 
Berond (bfiend), v. [f. Be- 2 + Rend V .] trans. 
To rend or tear badly. Hence Bereft ppl. a. 

19ft* Button Dolor. Disc, in lieiicenia 1. 1x9 Who all 
berent. dooth chaunge among the breares. 1998 W. Smith 
Ckloris 1x8771 9 Then red with ire, her tresses she berent 
*6oi R. Johnson Sop. Champion* 66 With limbes and mem- 
bers all to berent and torn*. 

Barone, variant of Berne, Obs., man of valour. 
Bereneao. variant of Business. Obs. 
Borongolito (bfre’qgebit). Min. A variety 
of asphalt from St. Tuan de Berengela in Peru. 
Berenice's hair (berdnri-sfc he*j). [f. Bere- 
nice, name of the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, king 
of Egypt, c 348 b.o., whose hair, vowed by her to 
Venus, was said to have been stolen from the 
temple of the goddess, and afterwards taken to 
heaven and placed in a constellation.] The name 
of a small northern constellation of indistinct stars 
situated near the tail of Leo; formerly of the 
southern star Canopus. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 34 Neither hath Italy a sight of 
Canopus, named also Berenices haire. 1714 Pops Rapt 
Lock v. 1*9 Not Berenice's locks first rose so bright, The 
heav*ns bespangling with dishevell'd light. x968 Lockykr 
Heaven* (ed. 3) 37a In Berenice’s Hair most of the atari 
are visible to the naked eye. 

Berere, obs. form of Bearer. 

Berea, impers. variant of Bib, v. Obs. to behove. 
Bereaite (be'rfsait). Min. See quot. 1879. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xix. 454 The shaft traverses a 

mass caljed * be resite. * 1879 Watts Diet. Chtm. I. 580 

Deresite is a fine-grained granite, .occurring at Beresowsk 
in the Ural. 

II Bdret, berret (berf, be-rit). [Fr. ; ad. Bdar- 
nese berreto «■ Catal. baret, Pr. btrret late L. 
birretum cap : see Birktta.] A round flat woollen 
cap worn by the Basque peasantry ; also, a clerical 
biretta, and a cap named from it. 

1850 Mss. Jamkson Leg. Monas t. Ord. (1863! six The 
four-cornered cap or beret, worn by the Augustine canons. 
x86a H. Mas kyat Yr. in Stuedon if. 334 With plumed beret 
and costume of the time. 1864 Mag. for Young 47 Dressed 
in the usual blouse and berret of the peasants. 1883 Har* 
pew’s Mag. 684/a His crimson beret with its cock’s feather. 

t Berewick. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. bgrewlc. 
in lngulphus 1030- 1109 btrewike ; in Domesday 
Bk. bereuuicus , - unica , - uuickus , - uuicha ; f. OE. 
b^re barley 4- wic dwelling, habitation, village, 
place.] A demesne farm ; «= Barton (in sense 3). 

[1060 Chart. F.dw.Conf. in Thorpe's Diplom Angl(xV 6 $) 
38a Hoc est Uppwude cum Ravelega bcrewico suo.] 1809 
Bawdwkn tr. Domesday Bk. xo To this manor belong 11 
berewick*. 1863 Comhill Mag., Domesday Bk. Oct. 609 A 
hamlet or member of a manor was often called a Berwick 
(literally, corn-farm). 

Berey, obs. form of Berat, , 

Berfr&i, -fray, -frey, obs. forms of Bilpry. 
Berg (bug), [from Ioebero, a. Ger. eisberg — 
ice-mountain.] Short for iceberg : A (floating) 
mountain or mass of ice ; (only used when ice is 
mentioned or understood in the context). 

18*3 Byron Island iv. iv, Steep, harsh, and slippery as a 
berg of ice. 183s Lyicll Princ. Geol. (1875) 1. 1. vi. xoo Ice- 
drifted fragments which have been dropped in deep water 
by melting bergs. 1847 Trnnyson Princess iv. 33 Glitter- 
ing beige of ice. 1878 Huxlsy Physiogr. 163 The finer 
detritus which the berg carries. 

b. Comb., at berg-flftld, an expanse of ice 
covered with bergs. 

1896 Rank A ret. Exp. I. xxiii. B84 On quitting the berg- 
field, they saw two dovekies in a crack. 

Berg, obs. form of Barrow sbA 

‘ Also 6 Bergomask, 7 Bur- 

[ad. It. Bergamasco of Bergamo.] 

+ 1 . Bergomask dance : a rustic dance; filmed in 
imitation of the people of Beigamo (1 province in 
the state of Venice), ridiculed as clownish in their 
manners and dialect. Nates. 

sag* Shari. Mid*. N. v. 360 Will it please you. .to hear* 
a Bergomask dance. .Come, your Burgomaske. 

2 . A native or inhabitant of Bergamo. 

sfies Masston Ant. 4 MelUdm l lotted., A wealthie 


mountbankiag kurgomasco'a heirs of Venice, sfies Byron 
Dog* of Yen. iv. i L 793 Tis a certain Bertram. .Dog*. Ber- 
tram. the Bervamaxk. 

Bergamot 1 (bfi jgfimpt). Also 7-8 burr, 
bourgamot, 8 burgomott. [App. fiom Bergamo , 
the Italian town.] 

I. 1 . A tree of the orange and lemon kind 
{Citrus Bergamia) ; from the rind of the fruit a 
fragrant oil is prepared, called Essence of Berga- 
mot. Also atirib., as in bergamot-orange, •tree. 


Mat. Mod. 696 The Bergamot . . is regarded by Gallecio 
as a hybrid between the orange and lemon. 

2 . The essence extracted from the fruit 
1766 Anstxy Bath Guido iii. 67 Bring thy Essence Pot, 
Amber, Musk, and Bergamot. x8eg Thackeray Bk. Snob r 
Wksu IX. 380 The worthy dealer fa bergamot. s8 fie — 
Pendonnis xiv. (1884) 1*3 A delightftil odour of musk and 
bergamot was shaken through the house, 
t tf . Snuff scented with bergamot. Also atirib. 
1706 Songs Costume (1849) sox A wig that's fall, An empty 
skull, A box of burgamot. 1719 Loud. Goa. No. 3194/4 rme 
Portugal. .Burgemott, and Orangere Snuffs. *7x6 Cibbkx 
Love mokes Mon iv. iv, 66, 1 first introduc'd myself with 
a single Pinch of Bergamot, xsfig Cowrxs Task 11. 43a The 
better hand, more busy, gives the nose Its bergamot. 

4 . A kind of mint ( Mentha citrata) from which 
is obtained an oil, the odour of which resembles 
essence of bergamot. Wild Bergamot (in U. S.), 
Monarda fistulosa. 

x9s8 Ho JaVeg. Kingd. 575 Bergamot Mint {M. citrata) 
has an odour of citron or lemon. 1866 Troas. Bot. L *37 
Bergamot, Monika citrata or odorata. 

II. 5 . A woven fabric or tapestry composed of 
a mixture of flock and hair, said to have been 
first produced at Bergamo in Italy. 

186a Buck Draper’s Diet. 19 Bergamot, a common tapes- 
tiy, made of ox and goats’ hair with cotton or hemp. 

Bergamot 2 (bSug&mpt). Also 7 burgamot, 
bergamy, -amote, -umo, burgamot, -my, 7-8 
burgamot. [a. F. bergamotte , ad. It bergamotta , 
app. a popular perversion of Turkish beg-armudi 
'prince’s pear, Bergamot * ; cf. the German name 
Furstenbime .] A line kind of pear. Also atirib. 

x6x6 Surpl. A Markh. Countr. Farm 4x7 The bent . . 
pome is made of. . Bargamot. 1677 Grew Anat. Plant* iv. 
111. ii. § x A Burgaray, or other soft and sweet Pear, c 1680 
Cry* of London in Bagford Bail. I. 1x5 Do you want any 
damsons or Bcrgume Pare? >697 Dsyden Virg. Georg. 11. 
X27 Bergamotes and pounder Pears. 1804 Miss Mitfosd 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 48 A pelting shower of stony berga- 
mots. 1866 Lonop- Fate. Ftdtrigo a 10 The juicy bergamot. 
Bergan, -gayne, obs. forms of Bargain sb. 
Bovg&lider. Omit A. Obs. or \dial. Forms: 
7 bur gander, brigander, 7-8 birgander, 8 
bergender, 6- bargandor, bergander. [Of 
uncertain derivation: perh. f. ME. her) shelter, 
burrow (sec Berry sb . 2 ; and cf. bergh, berghman, 
berman , barman) + Gander : cf. the synonyms 
burrow-duck , Da. grav-gaas. The word has how- 
ever a curious resemblance to the North Frig, 
name barg-aand (Borkum), Du. berg-eend, G. berg- 
ente 1 mountain-duck,’ the analysis of which is of 
course altogether different.] An old name (ap- 
parently still lingering on the Northumbrian coast) 
of the Sheldrake, Tadoma vulpanser (l^each), a 
bird related to the duck and goose, which inhabits 
the seashore and breeds in rabbit-holes or burrows, 
whence also called by some authors burrow-duck. 

>944 Turner Avium Hist. *3 N oat rates [Le. Northum- 
brians] hodie beraandrum nominant ( margin , A bergander). 
1570 Levins Manip. 79 Bargander, imlpancer. xm Dome- 
well A rmorie hi. so The Bergander isa byrde of ihe kind* 
of Geese, somewhat longer, ana bigger then a Ducke. 160c 
Holland Pliny I. 981 Of the Geese kind are the Birganders 
named Chelan opeccs. s6n Cotor., Cravant, the small 
Goose, or Goose-like fowl*, teamed, a Brigander. a s68e 
Sir T. Browne Wks. (Bohn) III. 309 Burganders . . common 
in Norfolk, ss abounding in vast and capacious warrens. 1793 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Bergander , a name by which some 
have called the shell-drake or burrough-duck. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lot. Diet. (Morell) 1, Bergender (fowl), Vulpanser. 
— A birgander (birds V nip 'inter. 1879 Johns Brit. Bird* 
608 Bargander, the Sheldrake. 

Bergantine : see Brigantine. 

>888 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 108 Twoo smaule 
shyppes commenly cauled beigantines or brygantynes. 
Bergell, -ill: see Ber am 
t BeTger. Obs. rare- 1 , pa. F. bergtre \ 
ndgligd style of dressing the hair: see Littr^.] 
* A name given to a curl of hair as worn by ladies, 
temp. Chas. II.' (Planchl); 4 a plain small Lock 
(0 la Shepherdess!) turn’d up with a Puff.' Fop 
Diet. 1690. 

1690 Evelyn Mundu* Mul. 6 Nor Crushes she, nor Con- 


fidents, Nor Pssssgers, nor Bergers 1 

Bergeret, etymol. sp. of Babgeret, Obs., pas- 
toral. 

nlHlJgMI (be*rx y fal, bfi’igf^l). [Ger. berg- 
fall fall of a mountain.] The ruinous fall of a 
mountain peak or crag, an avalanche of stones. 

s8|9 8 Rusxin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xiv. 1 5. s8o Terrific and 
fantssdc forms of precipice ; not altogether without danger, 




1330 Oc angel.. bar) fie child fro 
... 697 Betere us is. .to fie, And bsr- 
IML eoea God self barw him weL 


saw ; the celebrated bergfall of the Diahlerau cannot at a& 
compare with it. 

tBsrgh, bfirlti tem. v. Obs . Forms: 
1 beotgan, 3-4 D«r)o(n. Also a-3 baro)en, 
birejsn, burosen(iif ), buruwen, Orm. berrjhe&n, 
barwoa. Fa. t. x bears, a-3 bar), 3 barw. 
pple. x borges, a-4 borxen, 3 Orm. born- 
henn, boreien, ftboreuwen, ftboruwen, lbor- 
hen. [Common Teut. : OE. beorgan {i-~bsrgan) 
m OS. {gi)bergan (MDu. bergkm , Du. betgen), 
OHG. bergan (MHG. and mod.G. bergtn), ON. 
bJarga,Qoth. bairgan OTeut. *btrg-an to protect 
shelter, to shut in for protection or preservation.] 
To give shelter ; to protect, preserve ; to deliver, 
save. (Orig. with dot., which was afterwards 
treated as direct obj.). 

axiom Andreas (Grain) 1940 Wens. .woldon feors beor- 
auuu c soso Ago. Psalter xvi[i], 8 Boorh me, swa swa man 
byrhfi Jam mpTum on his eagum. ext 79 Lamb. Horn. 39 
penns ourejest pu here saule. .from pan ufele deafi*. risen 
Trim. Coil. Horn. 61 Min red is pat we berjen us wifi ech 
of pese pre duntes. rinoo Ormin 4394 pu ns mihht nohht 
borrjlienn ben. « IBM Ancr. R. xoa Tu echil boon iboru- 
wen. c leg* Gen. 4 Ex. 1; 
fie dead, a 1300 L 

wen bothen ure lit 

1340 Ayenb. e«i He pet him will* her)*. 

The weak pa. t. and ua. pple. oerynta, so tie- 
quent in the Northern Psalter, are ascribed bv 
Matzner to a distinct vb. beryhien, ber pen, which 
he compares with ON. byrgia ( -Eng. bury), but 
this appears to be very doubtful : ON. bjarga has 
itself weak inflexions from an early period In 
Norway (Vigf.). 

a ipso E. E. Psalter xliiL [IvJ. 4 Ns par arms beryhed 
bam ai. Ibid, xxxiili]. 17 Swiksl hors, .of his might noght 
beryhed es. 

tJBtrgh, sb. Obs. [OE. beorr, beorh 4 protec- 
tion, shelter,* only ip compounds as sedr-beort \ 
f. the verb.] Protection, shelter. Hence BeTgh- 
lens a., shelterless, unprotected. 

[c 1000 Ago. Ps. xlvfi], x Dryhten ys ure gebeorh.] c xogo 
Gen. 0 Ex. go6 Din ber) and tin werjer ic ham. ibid. 3048 
Al fiat it fond Benles, it dose in fiat lond. 

Bergh, obs. form of Barrow sbA a hill. 

t BfiTghfir. Obs . In 4 berjere, boryher. [f. 
Bergh v. + -ek 1 .] A protector, deliverer, saviour. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxi(iL 7 He es mi God and my 
beryTaer al. [sgeB Tate in Gutch Coil. Cur. I. c 1 have 
David's Psalms in very old Metre, and, in the astn Psalm, 
Bericher is used for a Saviour.] 

Berghman, -master, -mote: see Berman, 
Bahmaster, -moot. 

tBrrgior. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. berger peasant, 
shepherd J A peasant, a woodman. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Mot. xl xi, And for the prouflyte.. 
the bergier nory ashed hym wel and diligently. 

Bergle (b 5 *ig'l). Also bergoll, -gilL [Perh. 
the same word as Bergylt : Jamieson refers it to 
ON. berg rock.] The name of a rock-fish, the 
Writ niir in Orkney. 

1809 G. Barsy Orkney IsL 389 (Jam.) The Wrasse . . has 
here got the name of bergD. 1799 Statist. Ace. Scot. XIV. 
314 Fish 


(ba'jgmfawit). Min. [f. Beig- 

mann (name of a mineralogist) +-1TI.] A variety 
of Natrolite, white or red in colour, occurring 
massive, or in prisms, in southern Norway. 

s8iz Pinkerton Petrol. 1. sox The most celebrated nek 
of this denomination is the Orison, or Bergman ite. i98e 
Dana Min. 4*7 Crocalite..is a red aoolite, identical with 
the bergmannite of Laurvig. 

Bergomask : see Bergamabk. 

Bergy (bo’jgi), a. rf. Brro + -yLJ A- 
bounding in icebergs; of the nature of an iceberg. 

1856 Kane A ret. Exp. I. iii. 3* The bergs which Infest 
this region, and which have earned for it. .the title of the 
1 Bergy Hole.' 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. xL a66 A con- 
siderable berey mass of ice. 

Bergylt. berguylt (bfi-jgilt). [Jamieson 
refers it to ON. berg rock ; cf. Berolx.] 

1 . The name of a fish, the Black Goby, in Shet- 
land, and elsewhere, 

1800 Edmonstdnb Zetl. II. 310 (Jam.) Black Goby ..Is 
called berruvlt in 

2 . The Norwegian haddock or Sea Perch {So- 
bastes Horvegictts), an arctic fish, found occasion- 
ally on the coasts of Scotland. 

1938 Free. Berm. Nat. Club I. 170 Seorpuua nerv egka, 
Cuvier Sea Perch, Penn. The Bergylt, Yarrell. 1883 Mara. 
Post so June 6/s Central Fish Market: A bugs supply of 
fish, .bergylt, 40. per IU « 

Bene, obs. form of Bibos, Berry, Barrow. 

Bernegor, valiant of Bebbioab, Obs. 

Bsrhom, obs. form of Babobam. 

Berhyme: see Bbrimb. 

Berial, -alls, obs. forms of Bibyl, Burial. 

QBe’rlbe’rL Med. Also beriberla. [A Cinga- 
lese word, f. beri weakness the reduplication being 
intensive.] An acute disease generally presenting 
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dropsical symptoms, with paralytic weakness «nd 
numbness of the legs, prevalent in many parts of 
India. 

1079 Kmorz Print, Med. 84 In beriberi there is scarry 
from the first. sMk Y vu Anglo-lnd. Cleat. s. v., In j 879 
the total number of beri-beri patients, .amounted to 9873. 
t Bertoorn. Obs. Prob. - ben-corn barley* 
com, or the variety called bigg : see Bear j/M 
lalf ijSS m Rogers Afrit. 4 TV. II. 173-7. See also 
I. na. 

Barld, variant of Berried ppl. a. 

(Btri'dt (b/lrord), v. Also A birids(iL [OC. 
b^rldan f. Be* ♦ ridmn to Riub.] 
t X* irons. To ride around ; to beset with horse- 
men. Obi. 

suss Thorpe's Lotus I. 90 (Bosw.) Del he his gefan 
beridc. c aapg Lay. 10739 Bruttes pa burden gunnen biri- 
den D taSO bi-ridel, 

2 . To ride by the aide of (< oh .) ; to ride upon, 
infest. 

169a D'Usfey Coilin'* Walk it. (D.) Those two that there 
beride hint, And with such graces prance beside him. 1848 
in Proe. Bono. Not. Club. 1 1 . vL 300 When an insect so 
beridden h taken up, the mites disperse. 

Berta, obs. form of Hu boh, Bubt. 

Barlolvle, bnrlen, obs. forms of Burial, Bubt. 
Berig, obs. form of Bobougb. 

Bertglla, barilla, obs. foims of Barilla. 
Berlibg, boril, obs. forms of Buryieg, Beryl. 
tBorima‘naom. Obs. [Prob. f. here, Bear, sb . 2 
barley, mang mixture, and torn ; cf. Behicokn.] 
A mixed crop of barley and some other grain. 
i|)p in Rogers Agric. 0 Prices ) 1 . 177. See also 1 . aaa. 
JKruM, berhymo (hfreim), v. [f. Be- 4 
and 6 + Rime.) 

1 . Irons. To compose rimes about, to celebrate 
in rime ; often, to lampoon. 

xiftg Almond for Parrot 43 Another while hee would all 
tu berime Doctour Peme. .and make a by word of his bald 
pale. 1800 Smaks- A . Y. L. 111. ii. 186, I was neusr so be- 
rim'd rince Pythagoras time that I was an Irish Rat. 1700 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ado. Futuro Laurent Wks. iBiaTI. 
333 Rush loyal so berhyme a King and Queen, ties W. 
Irving T. Trav. 1 . a 60 Some glowing lines, in which I be- 
rhymed the Utile lady. 

2 . To compose in rime, nut into time. 

1801 W. Taylor in Robber as Mem. I. 38a The ladies 
cannot endure the metre of ' Thallaba* . . Bennie it, and they 
will bepraise it. 

t Bori na, V. Obs . rare . [f. Be- i + Rive 
OE. hrinan to touch ; cf. At-bimb.] Irons, and 
inlr. To touch ; fall upon, fall. 

a 13M K. Horn si Fairer ne mihte non beo horn Ne no 
rein upon birine Ne sunne upon Machine. — Hart. MS. 
For reyne ne myhto byryna. . Feyrore child pen he was. 
Berlng(e, obs. form of Bearing, Burying. 
Berlnged, be ringleted, berinue. etc. : see Br». 
t Barr ap, «. Obs. [a. FL berispen, in same 
sense.] To oensure, reprove. (Only in Caxton). 

148s Caxton Reynard <1844) 136 , 1 can not telle it so wcl, 
but that he ahal beryspo me. 

tBark, v. Obs. [Variant of Babk v 2 4.] Irons. 
To clot make matted. Hence Bbbkit ppl. a. 

a seep Christie Kirks Gr. u, Bludy berk it wes thair herd. 
1841 H. Best Farm. Bhs. (1896) v 1 Theira excrementes which 
berko togeather theira taylesand hinder partes. 

Berk- in various words: see Bark-. 
Barkalainn vbfrklTln), a. tod sb. [f. name 
of Berkeley, Bishop of Cloync (died 1753), a 
celebrated philosopher who denied the obje&ve or 
independent existence of the material world.] 

▲. adj. Of or originating with Berkeley. B. sb. 
A follower or disciple of Berkeley. Hence ltrks- 
lolaniam, Rorkaleylom, the philosophical opi- 
nions held by Berkeley and his followers. 

sB6o M ANSBL Prologom. Lot. v. 14s Taking the Borkleian 
theory in its whole extent. 1898 J. Fibre in N. Amer. Rev, 
CXXVI. 3a Materialists, as a rule, have not mastered the 
Berkelelan psychology. 1804 Rdin. Rev. IX. 158 The 
reasoning of the Berkelcians. 1830 Mackintosh Progr. 
Rth. Pkbos. ft 6 (1869) 069 His adoption of Berkeleianism is 
a proof of an unprejudiced and acute mind. 1884 1 . H. 
Newman Apol. 78 The connexion of this philosophy of reli- 
gion with what is sometimes called * Berkeley ism ' has been 
mentioned. lifts Athenmum 30 July 137/1 Whether the 
mind will not at last be driven into actual Berkcleyism. 

t Berkyne. Obs. Also berekyn [perh. ben- 
kyn* i. ^beer-kind, any kind of beer.] 

1438 Pol Poems (1859) IL 169 That twoo Fflemmynges 
togedere Wol undertake . . Or they rise onys, to drinke a 
bauelle Mia of gode berkyne (a r. here, berekyn]. 

Berlady, berloken : see Btblady, Btrlakin. 
Borlaw, -man, obs. form of Byelaw, -mar. 
Borlepe, variant of Brarlvap, carrying basket. 
c ins Hamyole Ps. lxxx[i). 6 Berlepe tv. r. here lepe). . 
that u a vessel in the whilke the iwes bare moitere in cgipt. 

Barley, -Ilk, obs. forms of Barlby. 

Berlin (bc-Jlin, bailin'*. [The name of the 
capital of Prussia, used attrib ., and transferred to 
things that come or were supposed to come 
thence.] 

1 . An old-fashioned four-wheeled covered carriage, 
with a seat behind covered with a hood. [Also 


Berlins from Fr. ; so in Ger, Introduced by an 
©Beer of the Elector of Brandeninirg e 1670.] 

. * 78 * Swift An* w. SimUs Wks. 175^ IV,;. ese Jealous 
» ever snarling, Is drawn by peacocks fa her bSfin. 
*9$ 8 Chests**, Lott. 1 . cxiil 307 Year dlstraaete ia _ . . 
journey .. and year broken Berime. 189a Alwov Hist. 
Unsafe II. vi. §79.73 They entered a twine which was 
ready harnessed by M. de Ferscn's care. 

• 2 . Short for * Berlin woo!.* 

■88* Girls Own Poker 11 . 490/3 Any of the Scotch fin- 
gering yarns are too thin, but double Berlin. . will do. 

8. Short for * Berlin Glove' : A knitted glove (of 
Berlin wool). 

*838 Dickens Sk. Boo, Tuggses at Ramsgate, A fat man 
in Mack tights, and cloudy Berlins. Ibid. A st ley's. The 
dirty white Berlin Gloves. 

4 . Attrib . or Comb., as Berlin blRok, a black 
varnish used for coating the better kinds of iron- 
ware ; Berlin blue * Prussian Blue, or the finest 
kind of it ; Berlin castings, ornamental objects 
imported from Prus-ia, of Berlin iron, a very 
fusible quality of iron, smelted from bog ore, con- 
taining much phosphorus, and suitable Tor casting 
figures and delicate articles, which are often lac- 
quered or bronzed ; Berlin ware, an earthenware 
of a quality which resists the action of most 
chemical re-agents ; Berlin warehouse, a shop 
or repository for Berlin wool and similar fancy 
wans ; Berlin wool, a fine dyed wool used for 
knitting, tapestry, and the like ; Berlin work, 
fancy work in Berlin wool, worsted embroidery. 
Berlin, -ling, var. of Birlino, a galley. 

18x5 Scott Guy At. v, Tho Highlanders, that came hem 
in their beriings. 

H Berlin*, -ino. Obs. [It. in same sense.] 
[1998 x 6 ii Florio, Berlina. Berlins [Italian], a piUerioj 
Also a cucking-stool, heretofore called a tombrelL] xfioft 
B. Jonson Yolfone v. xii. To mount (a Paper Pinned 011 
thy Breast) to the BerNno. (1814 Barbtti Hal Diet,, Bor • 
Hsus, pillory.) 

t Barling. Obs. [ME. f. ben, Bear sb. 14 - 
ling : cf. ME. derling, now darling little dear. 
A modern bearling farmed afresh from bear is of 
course possible.] A little bear, a bear's cub. 

1899 Lanul. Rich. Redeles 111. 96 Tho' all the berlingis 
brast out at ones. 

Btrm fbaim). Also 8-0 berme, 9birm. fa. F. 
terms, a. MDu. and Ger. terms , in mod.Du. berm, 
in same sense ; prob. cognate w. ON. barmr brim, 
edge, border of a river, the sea, etc.] 

1 . A narrow space or ledge; esp. in Fortif. a 
space of ground, from 3 to 8 feet wide, sometimes 
left between the ditch and the base of the parapet. 

X7S9 Shklvockk Artillery iv. 197 Round which shall be 
formed a Berm or Ledge, for the conveniently ranging of 
certain Paper Tubes or Cases. 1775 R. Montgomery in 
Sparks Cerr. Amor. Rev. (1853) I. 470 By the time we ar- 
rived there, the fraise around the berme would be destroyed, 
the rampart in a ruinous state. 18*6 C. Jambs Mil. Diet. 
ted. 4) 348/1 Derm, .is to prevent the earth from rolling into 
the ditch, and serves likewise to pass and repass. As it is 
in some degree advantageous to the enemy, in getting 
footing, most of the modem engineers reject it. 1890 Ali- 
son Hast Europe X. Ixviii. f 49. 135 The ladders, .enabled 
them to reach an intermediate ledge or berm. 

2 . Berm-bank, the bank of a canal opposite the 
towing-path. [? Actually used only in U. S. A.] 

1854 Jv. 4 Q. Ser. 1. X. xa/a [A writer from Philadelphia] 


inetr 3 Aug. 80/1 To lay a rail 
tank opposite the towing path). 


1854 Jv. 4 Q. Ser. 1. X. xa/a [A writer from Philadelphia] 
The bank or a canal opposite to the towing-path is called 
the birm-bank. 1877 Engineer 3 Aug. 80/1 To lay a rail 
upon the berme bank (the Dank opposite the towing path). 

t Berm(e, v. Obs. [ME. bsmi-en , L berme, 
Barm sb . 2 An earlier form of Babm v.) 

Irons. To woric out, as barm : to purge out. 
cijxx Siiorkham Poems 15 Ine the foreheved the crouche 
a set Felthe of tendes to bermi. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 30 
Bermyn or spurgyn as ale, spume. 

Berm(e, obs. form of Bark. 

+ Bs n&BB 1 . Obs. [OE. bmrman, t bitr Bibb, 
ber-an to bear 4 Man ] A bearer, carrier, or porter. 

c isoo iEr.rmc Josh. iii. 15 pa bsermenn xesetton heora 
fattest, e i>m I.ay. 3317 We habbet bermen ! & birles inowe. 
01300 Have/oh 876 jfa bermen let he alio ligge. And bar pe 
mete to pe castel. Ibid. 885 Bermen, bermen, bider swihe t 
tBe*raaa a . Obs. rare. [f. berghman, cf. Ger. 
bergmann miner ; see Barmabtre.] A miner. 

1877 Plot Oxfordsh, 99 Without the advice of ancient 
and experienced Bermen. 

t Ba-rmother. Obs. [f. Bear v. (OE. heron, 
ME. here) 4 Mother : possibly after Ger. gsbdr- 
mutter, in same sense.] The womb or uterus. 

1507 Andrew Brutuwykr* Distytl. Waters N v. Water 
of nettles, .is good fartnebennoder l v.r, ber mother] whan 
she nusiheth uowarde. 

Berm uda (bajmtf dk, -nMdl). The name of a 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic ; hence a variety 
of cigar, or rolled tobaeob. Bermuda grass, 
name in U. S. of Cynothn Dactybn, a kind of 
grass growing on a sandy seashore. 
e sftsp [Shikley] Capt. Underwit iv.il. in O. / 7 .(i 88 rtTI. 
six Will you take Tobacco ia the Roll t here fat a whole ship- 
lading or Bermudas, *879 New Orison * Paper* An inquiry 
comes to us about Bermoda-grass. ibid. Bermuda is 
phatkaTly a Southern grass, .adapted to a hot enmate. 

Berate, obi. form of Batbn, Barn, Burn. 


BftitiAole, -iri^bsniftf, •nakjtt, variant and 

early forms of Babnaolb. 

Binuffd, vkriant of Bashar©. 

IlgniBI fllllt (bSunlLuUni- a. Of or pertaining 
to St. Bernard < abbot of Clairvaux in 1115), or to 
the monastic order bearing hb name. sb. A riuMik 
of this order ; a Cistercian. 

1878 Bullokar. Bernardino t. a certain Order of Monks, so 
called from theur first Founder. 1790 A. Young Trav. 
Frame 41 Piss a convent of Bernardino monks. 1797 Hol- 
cropt Stotberg’s Trav, II. ailvi. (ed. ■) no One of them 
temples, is. .become tho church of the Bernardinos, 1884 
Goatf, Mag- CXXX 1 V. n. 33 The Bemaidine ssfona soon 
spread to inis country. 

tBcrnft. Obs. Forms: 1 biorn, 1-3 boom, 3-6 
bem(e, bum(e. Also 3 beam, 3-4 blaraa, 4 
bGGrn(e v born e , biem(e, byem(e, buizu, 
buym(e, bourn, bourne, borne, 4-5 beryn, 
buorn(e, bam(e, 5 byrne, birn(e, bulrn(e. 
[OE. beom, earlier btom ( i—+bern ) * warrior, hero, 
man of valour,' hence * man’ pre-eminently, vir, 
a word exclusively poetical; of disputed 
origin. The ME. forms were very varied ; the 
most common midland type in 14th c. was tum[e ; 
after 1400 the word was retained chiefly in the 
north, where it was a favourite term of alliterative 
poetry; in the form borne it survived in Scotch 
till after 155a In some of its spellings it was 
occasionally confounded with forms of Bairn, and 
Baron ; with the latter it was often actually inter- 
changed : see quots. >305, 1300. 

Phonetically, OE. boom * man of valour * answers exactly 
to ON. bjpro, gen. fyarmar. *bear’(:— OTeut. bermt-s, tho 
Celtic representative of which Prof. Rhys sees in the Gaulish 
proper name Breams*) ; but the ON. word has never the sense 
of* warrior,' while the OE. has never that of 1 bear.' To this, 
however, a striking analogy is offered by the case of OE. 
tqfor, ON . jpfurr \ — OTeut. eturon- L. afsr , which 
has in Old English only the sense of * wild boar/ in ON. 
only that of * warrior, hero.* The use of the name of a 
fierce animal as a fig. appellation far ' warrior, brave/ seems 
very natural, and the fact that OE. beam ticlonged only to 
the language of poetry and is never found in prose, suggests 
that it was a word of which the literal sense was lost, and only 
a figurative one traditionally retained. Nevertheless some 
eminent Teutonic scholars doubt the identification. Some 
liave considered the word to be an early variant of beam, 
Uairn or at least a cognate derivative of heron to Hear. 
Mr. H. Bradley has suggested the possibility of connecting 
it with the British root of Beomsce Bcrnicia, Welsh try. 
vetch, and of Welsh brenhin king ; but the nature of the 
connexion is not apparent.] 

A warrior, a hero, a man of valour ; in later use, 
simply one of the many poetic words for ( man.' 

Beowulf 51 it Biorn under beorje bo rd rand onswmf. 937 
Baft. Brunanburh in O.E. Chron „ Gelpan ne borfte beorn 
blanden-fcax. t raos Bay. 16993 ACuermlche eerie ft muer- 
aslche bcornc Ixseo euch eori and baninj. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1 Brut, ^at bern {v r. be me, baroun] bald ofnand, pe first 
conquerour of Ingland. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxix.UI) 
9 Fra rvel man ; Fra wike bleren outake me on-an. 0x30$ 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 616 Where wystea |mu euer any bourne 
abate. Ibid. B. 80 Bo)»e burnez & burdec, )ie better and be 
were. Ibid. C. 309 Ay sykerly he herde pc bygge borne on 
liis bak. Ibid, C. 340 He brakes vp pe buy me, as bede hym 
oure lorde. 0*300 Will Palemr 1708 per as burnca were 
busy bestes to bulde. 1377 Lanul. A PI. B. xi. 333 So 
heighe pere noither buim [v. r. burn, hamc, barn] ne beste 
may her briddes rechen. ? a 1400 Morte Arth, 1391 Than 
a ryche mane of Rome relyede to his byerns. c 1400 Desir. 
Trap vu. *887 Ffairest be ferra of his fre buemes. CX400 
Roland a J7 He bad no bora be so bold upon mold. CX400 
Rowland 4 Ot. 14x6 Thay brittenede many a beryn. c 14M 
Anturt of A rth. x, Then this byrne braydet owte a brand, 


An furs of A rth. x. Then this byrne braydet owte a brand, 
and the body bidus. Ibid, xiv, Ouen birdus and biruys ar 
besy thk aboute. ct 485 Chevy Chase lviii, A bolder barne 
was never born. <*1470 Henry Wallace iv. 310 A squire 
come, and with him Ways four, xtfrs Scot. Fseld 400 in 
Chetkam Mtsc. II, There was never bume borne: that day 
bars him better, ipi Lyndbsay Drome 9x9 We saw a 
boustius beme cum ouir ye bent. 
fBeTMT. Obs. [a. OF. bemer {bernier, bre- 
nier) feeder of hounds, huntsman, f. bran bran ; 
cf. brenerie duty to provide bran to feed the 
hounds of the feudal lord ; also med.L. btrnarius , 
(explained by Hearne as keeper of a beme or 
'bear).'] An attendant in charge of a pack of 
hounds. 

a 1415 Master of Game (MS. Bodl. 546) Every man . . saf 
tho berners on foots and tho chacechyens. .sholde stonden 
afront. .with roddes* 1601 F. Tate Househ. Qrd. Edw. //, 
V 57 (1876) 45, Fiftene buck houndes and on* bemer The 
residow of the doges and tho other bemer she! bo at tho 
hinges 

fBeTAftt, Obs. Law. In 1 bssrnet, -nytto, 
1-3 bernet [OE. bsemet , f. hetman to bum] 
Burning, combustion ; hence, the crime pf arson. 
Retained as a technical archaism in the Laws of 
Henry I, whence in 27th c. law dictionaries. 

c xooo AElfbic Gen. xxiL 9 He wudu jelojode. .to his sunn 
bmmytto. cioou Cants Sot. Law* 8 ts Husbryce and 
baernet. .isbotloaa. c 1x9a Leg.Hon.Prtms c. xa8z (Schmidt 
444 Quaedam non poanuit cmendari, quae sunt: hus- 
breche et bernet [In Cowell and other Law Diets, as aa 
obs. term.] 

tBfrnflte. Obs. [«d. I- vernehtm (through 
mediaeval form bemetum).] 1 Fallow ground 
ploughed in spring, > 



■#HM Pmitmd. on Husk nr. 4! BtnMtes that bcth made it* 
>u»)fv«ar Good* tymeii in fort* matte bw hw. 
•Bnnoob bernouB, vaiiiMiof Buanoua. 
Bmnloii, obc. form of Brinkomi. 

Hurt (tiftybl, »• {f. B«- j + RobA Tomb.. 

IM> Ajmi. 3% Robbww . . Wt Urobb.* ft r'.'r 1 — 

r ifo Baicuv A| 4 yir 1. nm) A (j/4 He hath email reason, 
that hath a hood move Aim Aqd would tor ualicefoobthw 
here of thine. ifla6 Srtww P. Q. l vE 41 That of your 
setfc ye thus berobbei! arre, flu Singleton Virgil II. 8a 
After. .Aehittea him fie robbed oflife. 

H teoft (be wii). Zool. [a, L. Beret, Gr. ficptfq, 
name of a daughter of the mythical Ocean us. J 
A genua of small, gelatinous marine animals clamed 
by Huxley among the Coolenterata ; they swim 
freely in the sea, and are phosphorescent at night. 

nf 6 m Pkii . Trent. L 1 X. \aa The be roe in a marine animal 
found on our coasts. tfgg Kiaav /M 4 Inst. Arum . I. vi. 
iff (The gelatines] as well as the beroe, are said to form 
part of the food of the whale. tfl| HarfeVt Mag. Jan. 
xlx/i The heroes are perhaps the most familiar. 
tBerO'gne, v. Obs. [f. Be- 5 b 4 Rogue.] 
tram. To call (one) a rogue, to abuse. 


m^ny exotic shruba; also sometimes thebird-cheny 
or * hag-berry ' (which is a stone fruit), the haw, 
aod hip of , the rose ; spec. in Scotland and north 
of England, it meant the gooseberry. 

r MOW ASuik Xtarf. sxlli. 14 Gif tu *a«*t 

fr eoades wioaard. «t font bevgsaa. c warn So** Lcechd, 
HI. 1x4 Nym wiaberian ha beoh acende after o^twrijimn. 
Auer. R. 076 firaras bereo man & buried. r up 
160 JA win-trs) blomtde, and siOan bar 5 a 


Um. 4 Ex. 

bevies ripe. ____ 

broune as is a bery. silt Trrviba 
“ * * sand of' 


13K C ha ocas Pr$L S07 His palfrey 1 

1 k //r/»fawTtoUs Ser. IV. 

Malory 
... blacker 
Ivy berith 


lea pt June of grapes and of buries [mort]. iM-fi 
A nhmr xvi. x. (Globe) 385 A strong black none. 

than a bery. a tgm Stags a Caret* 15/S C. 85 h. 

beryl black. tgpo Shan*. Mitt. N. lit. U. In Two louely 
berries aplded on one stem. 1867 MIi.ton P . /.. v. 307 For 
dinner sasouric fruits . . Bertie «r Grape. 1793 Southkv 
Lyrk Perm* II. 149 The cluster'd berries bright Amid the 
holly's gay green leaves. 184a Trnnvvon ULnette too Gar* 
lanotag the gnarled boughs With bunch and berry and 
flower, sflfla Bsrmingh. Weekly Pott xx Aug. 4/7 Last 
year the heaviest berry shown scaled axdwt. 
b. loosely. A coffee 1 bean. 1 

“ r Lock tu. 106 The berries crackle, and the 


A1733 North Exam. 1. it V 155. 117 After these Intrigues, 
who wonders that Hayns. .should be so berogued. 

BfiToll, be-Bosoius, barouged, boround, bo- 
row, etc : see Be- pref. 

Boronnen, -yn, pa. pple. of Bbbun v. Obs . 
Borour, obs. fonn of Hearer. 

Borowe, variant of Bebwk, Obs., a grove, 
Berrage, obs. form of Beverage. 

Barral, Berrer, obs. if. Beryl, Bearer. 
Berret, berretta, obs. ff. Beret, Biretta. 
Borrghe, berrjho, variants of Beruh, Obs. 
‘tlrrrhlNS. Obs. [:— OE. *bergels (of. redess 
x—rkels), f. btrgen : see Hergh tr.l Salvation. 

esaoo Osmin 7098 putt nittenn eche Ideas br«ed Till ie&re 
sawle berrhless. 

Barrie* Obs. Also berie. [App. related to 
OE. beru, berwes , ME. Berwe grove, mod. Bere 
in Beere Regis , etc. ; but Harrington's form is not 
phonetically explicable.] See quot. 

1391 Harrington Ariosto xt.i. Ivii, Tnc cell . . had . . Upon 
the western side a grove or berrie [id. 1834 berie; Hal. 
bunco). 

Berried (be- rid), a. [f. Berry sb. 4-ed2.] 

1 . Having or bearing berries. 

1794 Gisbornr Walks Forest (1706) xia While the keen 
thrush the berried twig invades. 1M6 Kubkin Mod. Paint . 
V. vi. x. 99 The berried shrubs. 1871 M. Collins Afrq. 4 
Merck. 11 . ii. 43 Red-berried holly. 

2 . Formed as or consisting of a berry ; baccate. 

18*4 Blackw. Mag. XV. 169 Bushes hung with berried 

fruits. sSjn Lindlky Nat. Syst . Rot. lyo Fruit either ber- 
ried or membranous. 1831 Balfour Rot. § 550 Baccate or 
berried is applied to all pulpy fruits. 

3 . Bearing eggs ; * in berry/ Cf. Berry d. 1 3. 

1868 Afmcm. Mag. Nett. 18 Lobster-sauce . . unproved by 
* berried hens, 1 that is by female lobstem full of eggs. 

tBe*rried, ppl. O. Obs. Forms; 4 beryd, 
baiid, 6 beryed, -led, buried, (barrow id), [f. 
Berry vA 4 -ed 1 .] Beaten ; threshed ; trodden, 
beaten as a path. 

ijfle Wycuf Nam. xx. 19 Bi the beryd fnflB eomynli uad] 
we ye we shulen goon. — Jer. xvill. >5 Thei go hi them in 
a weye not berid (13m not trodun]. 1&57 Wills 4 Inv. N. 
C. 1 . 158. In beryed corn in tlic bame viytf. Richmond. 

Will s (1853) ail Haver barrowid and unbarrowed. 1370 
Wills 4 Ihvl N. C. 1 . 34r Otcs buried eight lode . xxs . — in 
vnberiea whete xiiij t braves . xxs. 

t Batriar. Obs. [f. Berry v. 4 -krL] A 
thresher ; a bamman. 

*373 Wills 4 luv. N. C. 399 lij plewmen, j berryer, ft j bird. 
naiDAiLRY Rorrlsr , a Thresher (Country Word). 

Berrord, obs. form of Bsarhrrd. 

Berry (beri), sb\ Forms: 1 beriae, berie,* 
berime, berge, 2-6 berie, 3-6 bery(e, (4 burie), 
6-7 berrie, 6- berry. [Found, with some variety 
of form, in all the Teutonic langs.: with OE. bfrie 
wk. fern., cf. ON. her (Da. bmr, Sw, bdr), OS. beri 
(in wfn-bert), MDu. bere, OHG. beri str. neut., 
MHG. her and bere neut. and fern* mod.Ger. beere 
fem. These point to an OGer. *basjo*m, as a by- 
form of *basio-M, whence Goth, basi neut. (in 
tveina-basi 'grape'). The s type is also preserved 
in MDu. bote, mod. Du. bes, also MDu. and mod. 
Du. bezie fem. The fem. forms Du. bdzie and OE. 
berie answer to an OTeut. extended fon n*bas/bm-, 
•baxjdH-. The ulterior history is uncertain : *oazjo~ 
has been oonjecturally referred to *ba»o-z Barb 
( q.v.), as if a bare or uncovered fruit, also to the 
root represented by Skr. bhas* to eat.l 
I Any small globular, or ovate juicy fruit, not 
having a slone; m OE. chiefly applied to the grape; 
in mod. popular use, embracing the gooseberry, 
raspberry, bilberry, and their congeneiv *s well as 
the strawberry, mulberry, fruit of the alder, rowan- 
tic* come], hooey-tuckfe, buckthorn, privet, holly, 
mistletoe, ivy, yew, crowberry, barberry, bearberry, 
potato, xdghtshad* biybhy, lanrel, mesereoa, and 


2 . Bot. A many-seeded inferior pulpy frail, the 
s*eds of which are, when mature, scattered through 
the pulp ; called also bacea. In this sense, many 
of the fruits popularly so called, are not berries : 
the grape, gooseberry and currants, the bilberry, 
mistletoe berry, and potato fruit, tie true berries ; 
but, botanically, the name also includes (he cu- 
cumber, gourd, and even the orange and lemon. 

XS09 Sir J. Smith Bet. xBa The rimple nuuiy*seeded berries 
of the Vine, Gooseberry, ftc. The Orange and Lemon are 
, true Berries, with a thick coat. sSSa Gray Ret. Text-bk. 
vii. | a. 399 Hie Berry . . comprises all simple frulu in 
which the pericarp is fleshy throughout. 

3 . Ope of the eggs in the roe of a fish ; also, the 
eggs of a lobster. A hen lobster carrying her eggs 
is said to be in berry or berried. 

176! Travis in Penny Cycl. II. 5x3/9 Hen lobsters are 
found in berry at all times of the year. 1S76 Pam. Herald 
9 Dec. 95/1 A large specimen Lof lobster] will yield from five 
to eight ounces or* berry.* 

4 . Comb and Attrib., as berry •busk, -pie, •tree ; 
berry-bearing, -brown, - like , - shaped adjs. ; Berry 
alder, Berry-bearing alder, a shrub ( Rhamnus 
frangulay ■» Alder Buckthorn ; berry - button, a 
berry-shaped button. 

iSq Prior Ptant-n. so * Berry -alder, a buckthorn . . dis- 
tinguished from them [the alders] by bcariug berries. 17S3 
CowrBR Task v. 8a * Berry-been ng thorns That feed the 
thrush. z6is Art Veneris 96 He seemed fayre tweene 
blocke and *berrie brounde. xBao Scott Abbot xvi. The 
Friars of Fail drank * berry-brown ale. iSxS — Rob Key vi. 

4 Pleased wi* the freedom o' the * berry- bushes.' svee Lend 
Goa. No. 3783/4 A . . Stuff West cost with Mack and red 
* Deny- Buttons. 1S84 Monthly Even. Readings May i6x 
*Berry-likc galls are formed on the peduncles. 1398 Trb- 
vIsa Barth. De P. R. xvu. c. <14951 666 The fruyte of the 
wilde # bery tree. 1838-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. II 
485/* * Berry shaped corpuscles seem to be appended. 

Be Try, sb* Obs. exc. dial . [f. OE. beorg hill : 
a variant of Barrow sb.* (While the nom. gave 
ME. beruh, berw, barw , bare*, the dat. beorge, 
with palatalized g, gave ber\e, bery he, berye.)] A 
mound, hillock, or barrow. 

aaog Lav. xr3xx Vnder ane berh^e. 13m Lanol. P. PA 
B. v. 589 Thanne shallow blenche at a berghe. a 1333 
Udall Royster D. 11. iii. 36 Heigh derie derie, Trill on 
the berie. c 1383 Thertyies in Four O. Play* (1848) 79 We 
shall make inerye and synge tyrie on the beiys. 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iT. (1779) I. 56 Piping on thine 
oaten reede Upon this little berry (some ycleep A hillocks). 
1807 Vancouvrr Agrie. Devon (1813) 195 Removing the po- 
tatoes to the caves, heaps . . ricks, or berry* (for by all such 
terms they are known in this country). 

H It Is doubtful whether the quotation belongs to 
this or to Berry 3 . 

a 1700 Dryden Ovid's Art Love l X03 The theatres are 
berries for the fair, Like ants oa molehills thither they 
repair. 

TBeiTy, sb* Obs. Forma: 5 bery, 6 beery, 
6- 7 benria, berry. [See Burrow.] 

L A (rabbit’s) burrow. Hence, the spec, name 
for a company of rabbits. 

1486 Bk. SLA them* Fvi, A Bery of Conyis. imHoinan 
Vulg. 983 b, I hauc nede of a feret, to 1 st into tnis beery to 
styrt out the conies. 1383 Mod. Curiosities Art* Nat., To 
make rabbets come out of their berries without a ferret. 
1613 Puscmas PHgr. ix. vii. 86s It [the penguin). .feeds 00 
fish and grass and harbors in berries. 168a K. Burton Eng. 
Em /. Amor. xiU. 165 Musk- Rats who uve in holes and 
Bernes like Rabbits. 

2 . trams/. An excavation ; a mine in besieging. 
1398 Sylvester Du Bertas <x6o8) 514 Till one strict be me, 
till one winding cave, Become the nght-field of two armies, 
t BftlV, sb.b Obs. [Cf. Birr : perh. f. Bkrrv v*\ 
or, since found only in Florio and Cotgrave, an 
erroneo8s formj A gust or blast (of wind). 

1398 Florio, Bwera. .a whlrlewind, a gust or berry of wind, 
aies — Foteste di mouto . . a galle or berrie of wind*. s6ii 
Cotoil, TemrbUlon de vent . . a gust, flaw, berrie of wind. 
Bbtxj, vA Obs. exc. dial . ; also bery, bpry. 
[ME. bonm, bury, ad. ON. berid to strike, beat, 
ChndiwOHa (erjam, MHG. lerren, beren, bemi 
repr. in OE. only by pa. pple. gebtrtd. Gogn. w. 
Infer ire to strike.] 


1 . treats. To beat, thresh. 

a*m$ Auer. R. r88 Per |e schulen iseon famnen fa r. - 
berienj ham aut tea deofles bellies. 1808 Jamieson, Berry, 
to beat ; as to berry a bairn, to beat a child. 

2 . To thresh (com, etc.). See Bruited ppl. a. 
■483 Cath. Angt. 19 Bery . . vbi to threnche. 1841 Best 

Perm, fibs, (1856) 149 Thrasher* that bury by quarter-tale, 
sflft RaV N. Country Wds., Berry , to thresh, uc, to beat 
out the berry or grain of the com. xlo8 Jamieson. Berry, 
to thrash corn, Roa'b,, Duntfr. 

3 . To beat (a path, ctcA See Berried ppl. s , 
Berry (beri), v* [f. Berry sb * ; cf. to apple.) 

1 . imtr. To come into berry ; to fill or swell. 

188a E Burritt Walk Load's End 40a The Wheat, oats 

and barky - . were now berrying full and plump. >873 
111 ack More Cradock N. xxx. (1883) 167 The late bees were, 
buzzing around him though the lindrn had berried. 

2 . To go a berrying, i.e. gathering berries. 

• 187s miss Srogwick in Life 4 Lett. 44, 1 went with 
lterds of school-girls nutting and berrying. 

Berry, oba. form of Burt. 
t Beriy-blook. Obs. 1 A beating of the block, 
a missing of the thing intended. 

■6m P asset a* civ, Haue 1 not maid a berrie block, That 
hes for Jennie maryit Jock T 

+ Bstryinf, vbt. sbA Obs. In 7 burying, [f. 
Berry p.U-iroI . 1 The threshing (of corn). 

1841 Best Perm. Bk*. (1656) 13s For Burytnge of Come. 
Hence Berrying stead, a threshing ilpur. Bailey 
1721. 

Bg'nyizig, vbt. sb* [f. Berry v* 4 -mo 1 .] 
A gathering of berriea. Also attrib . 

1884 Lisbon {Debate) Star 95 J uly , On a berrying and pic- 
nic excursion. 


Berg, v. impers., var. form from Bir to behove. 
+ Bgrgg. Obs. [a. OF. bertke , (also bane, 
Cotgr.) in same sense. Cf. berser to shoot.] A 
small species of ordnance, formerly often used at 
sea. « Babe sbfi 


1349 Cempl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy )our cannons, .bersls, 
doggis, double bersia 

Serseel, beraelet : seg Bkrckl, -rr. 
Bgrsgrk, -gr vb5 jscjk. -ail). Also berserkar. 
-ir; beraark. Cf. Baresark. [led. berserkr, 
acq. berserk, pL -ir, of disputed etymology ; Vig- 
fusson and Friuner show that it waa probably*- 
4 bear-sArk,* * bear-ooat. 1 ] A wild Norse warrior 
of great strength and ferocious courage, who fought 
on the battle-field with a frenzied Fury known as 
the 4 berserker rage ' ; often a lawless bravo or 
freebooter. KUollg. and attrib. 

xtu Scott Pirate Note B, The berserkarn were so called 
from fighting without armour. 1837 Emerson Mite. 85 Out 
of terrible Druidi and Berserker*, come at last Alfred and 
Shakspcare. 1839 Caklylk Chartism (1858 19 Iasi no man 
awaken it, this same Berserk ir rage ! 1831 Kingsley Yeast 
L 16 Veiling, like Berserk fiends, among Uie frowning tomb- 
stones. iMs Pearson Early A Mid. Ages Eng. 430 Mere 
brotherhood in arms, .did not distinguish the civilized man 
from the berserkar. >879 K. Gome Lit. N. Europe 166 He 
was a dangerous old literary bersark to the but. 

Bergkin, obs. form of Bearhkin. 

mmd Will. Paieme 1735 In )wt o^er bere-skyn be-wrapped 
wilhaui banne. 1386 Chaucer Ruts. tLansd. MS.) ia&4 
He hadae a berakinne cole-blake for olde [Corpus berskynue, 
other MSS. bere* skyn). 

Bgrst-en, obs. form of Burnt and Brest. 
Berate!, obs. form of Bribtlr. 
tBgnugU. Mil. Obs. [a. OF. berfuel, ber» 
suet, in same sense.] A disposition of lighting* 
men in a triangular phalanx with the apex towards 
the enemy. (Called albo in OF. eoing, i. e. wedge.) 

1489 Uaxton Paytrs 0/ A. 1. xxiv. 74 In a manere of a try- 
angle that men called at that bcruuell. 

Berte, variant of Birt Obs. a fish. 

Bortea, Sc. var. Bretabcb, -ache ; cf. Bartiean. 
Bgrth (b 3 jJ>)« Also 6-7 byrth, 6- 9 birth. 
[A nautical teim of uncertain origin: found first 
in end of 16th c. Most probably a derivative of 
Bear v. in some of its senses : see esp. sense 87 , 
quot. 16 z 7, which suggests that berth is*- 1 bearing 
off, room-way made by bearing-off* ; cf. also bear 
off in 26 b. The early spellings byrth, birth, coin* 
cide with those of Birth 'bearing of offspring, 
bringing forth/ but it is very doubttul whether the 
nautical use can go back to a time when that word 
had the general stn*e * bearing 1 ; it looks mote like 
a new formation on bear, without reference to die 



1 . Naut. * Convenient sea-room, or a fit distance 
for ships under sail to keep clear, so as not to fall 
foul on one another 1 (Bailey 1730), or ran upon the 
shore, rocks, etc. Now, chiefly in phrases, To give 
a good, clear, or (usually since x8oo) wide berth to, 
keep * wide berth of-, to keep well away from, steer 
quite clear of. Also trams/, and fig. 



i6u R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 117 Then lyeth '% 
poynt of the shore a good byrth off, which is dangerous. 
iM Capt. Smith Acad. Vug. Stamen 34 Watch bee vij« 
lant to keene your berth to windward, stay — Seaman* § 
Gram. xiii. 60 Kuna good berth aheadof him. 1740 Wood* 
aoors in Hanway i'rav. (zj 6 s) J. 974 It is necessary to give 
the . . bank a good birth. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 103 
Giving the Lighthouse a clear birth of 90 fathoms to the 


southward, ilsg Scott Demonoi. x. 363 Giving the 1 
ent phantom what seamen call a wide berth. 1894 Thackeray 
Newcemc* JI. 150, I recommend you to keep a wide berth 
of me, sir. 1870 Moaais A earthly Par. 1 . 1. 17 To keep tha 

T sca And give to warring lands a full wide berth. 

Naut. 4 Convenient sea-room for a ship that 
rides at anchor* (Phillips 1706) ; 'sufficient space 
wherein a ship may swing round at the length of 
her moorings * (Falconer). 

*dS* Phillips, Berth, convenient room at Sea to moor a 
Ship in. 169s Ca.pt. Smith's Seaman's Gram . 1. xvi. 75 
A Birth . a convenient space to moor a Ship in. 1696 [Phil- 
Lira lias both Berth as in sdgSand Birth as in Smith. J 17a! 
Bailey, Birth and Berth [as shovel i960 89 Falcon kb 
Diet, Marine, Evitee , a birth (expl. as above L 1781 Wsstm. 
Mae. IX. 3 27 Perceiving neither the Isis nor Diana 
making any signs to follow, though both of them lay in 
clear births for so doing (cf. clear Perth in x). 1894 G. R 
Richardson Univ. Code v. (ed. 19) 49 j You have given our 
■hip a foul berth, or brought up in our hawse. 1898 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 996 The ship . .‘<may . . choose her an- 
chorage by giving either shore a berth or a couple of cables' 

8. Hence, 1 A convenient place to moor a ship 
in' (Phillips); the place where a ship lies when at 
anchor or at a wharf. 

1706 Phillips, Birth and Berth [see above], vrn. Ban 
lrv, Birth and Berth [as in Phillips). 1794 Fielding 
Lisbon. Before we could come to our former anchor- 
ing place, or berth, as the captain called it. 1993 Smkaton 
Edystone L. ft 966 We let go an anchor and warped the buss 
{©her proper birth. 1801 Nklson in Nicolas Die/. (1845) 
IV. 366 That the squadron may be anchored in a good berth. 
1879 Castlb Law qf Bating 75 Certain berths tor the use 
of steamers. 

4 . Naut. 9 A proper place on board a ship for a 
mess to put their chests, etc.' (Phillips) ; whence, 
* The room or apartment where any number of the 
officers, or ship s company, mess and reside* (Smyth, 
Sailors Word-bit.). 

1706 Phillips s.v. Birth , Also the proper Place a-board for 
a Mess to put their chests, etc., is call'd the Birth of that 
Mess. 1748 Smollett Rod Rand. xxiv. (Rtldg.) 63 When 
he Imd shown me their berth (as he called it) 1 was filled 
with astonishment and horror. 1836 Mar kyat Midsh. Easy 
x. 30 The first day in which he had entered the midship- 
men’s berth, and was made acquainted with Ills messmates, 
b. fie. {Naut.) Proper place (for a thing). 

* 73 *. Dk Fok, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) I. 147 For the 
squaring and cutting out of every Piece, and placing it in 
Proper Byrth (so they call it) in the Ship that is in 
Building. 1798 J. Bi.akk Mar. Syst. 6 A hammock .. shall 
be delivered nun, and a birth assigned to hang it in. 

o. irons/. An allotted or assigned place in a bar- 
racks ; a * place * allotted in a coach or conveyance. 

c 1813 Mrs. Siikhwood Stories Ch. Catech. xiv. 115 Fanny 
Bell’s berth was in one corner of the barracks. Ibid. 116 
Kitty Spence was in her berth, playing at cards with her 
husband and two other men. x8s6 Scott Antiq. i. The first 
coiner hastens to secure the best berth in the coach. 

6. Naut. A situation or office on board a ship, 
or (in sailors' phrase) elsewhere. 

1700 Db F ox Ca/t. Singleton x. (Bohn) 130 Going to Barba- 
dos to get a birth, as the sailors call it. 1799 Magens 
Insurances II. 113 When Sailors, .are discharged in foreign 
Parts, cuid do not meet with another Birth there. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 65. I wished . . to qualify myself 
for an officer's berth. Ibid, xxviti. 97 He left us to take 
the berth of second mate on hoard the Ayacucho. 1876 C. 
Gbikib Life in IVoods x. 177 He hoped to get a good berth 
on one of the small lake steamers. 

b. irons/. A situation, a place, an appointment. 
(Usually a ‘good* or 'comfortable* one.) 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvi. (1784) 103 You have a 
good warm birth here, 1781 Mas. Dklany Carr, (i860) III. 
51. I think I could find out a berth (the sea-phrase) for n 
chaplain. 1788 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) 419 Both will 
prefer their present births. 1890 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom 
iv. 96 I’ll do the very best 1 can in gettin' Tom a good 
berth. 

6. Naut. A sleeping-place in a ship ; a long box 
or shelf on the side of the cabin for sleeping. 

'P A* / _ n > n .. 


the only sleeping-berth 


Mae. Vt 
hi tne . . 


steam packet 


b. A sleeping-place of the same kind In a rail- 
way carriage or elsewhere. 

1889 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 60^9 The traveller . .goes to 
sleep in his Pullman berth. xlfe Weekly Times 9 Oct. 14/9 
In the kitchens, .are a couple of berths reached by a ladder. 

7 . Comb, berth-boarda, 1 the partitions dividing 
berths in a ship ; berth-deok, the deck on whicn 
the passengers berths are arranged; berth, and 
apaoe (see quot.) 

1833 Rbmakdson Merc. Mar. Arch. 7 The distance from 
the moulding edge of one floor to the moulding edge of the 
flooris called the birth and spaccL and is die 1 


Xb Roy glided 
1 great mud oank. 


eocUfM by two timbers, the floor, and the firrt futtock. 
1893 mass Grtnneii Exp. xxvl (1856) 913 This condensa- 
tion is now very troublesome, sweating over the roof and 
berth-boards. 1896 Olmsted Slave States 530 Scattering 
the passengers on the berth deck. 


k v.l Also 6 byrth, 7 birth, [f. 
prec. sb J 

1. irons. To moor or place (a ship) in a suitable 
position. Also rtjl. of the ship or sailors. 

(667 Parrs Diary jp June. The * Hsnery'. . berthed him- 
self so well as no pilot could ever have done better. 1673 
Camden Sac, Mite, <i88x) 9 7 We .. anchored agalns, and 
birth d our selves in our anchoring posture agreed on. 1871 
Daily News 30 June, Thera was no dry dock . . when the 
monster ship could be berthed and cleaned, 
b. intr. (for reft . ) said of the ship 

1868 M a cos boob Voyage Alone 57 The 1 
past the pier and smoothly berthed upon a j, 

8. Irons. To allot a berth or sleeping-place to (a 
person), to famish with a berth. Usually in passive . 

1849 Stocquklsi Handbk . Brit. IndialiB$A) 8r A general 
cabin, where two others are berthed. 1869 Daily News is 
June, The lower deck, where the officers ana crew are 
berthed. _ 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. v. iss Joe and Hans, 
with their families, were brought down and berthed below. 

8. To provide with a situation or * place.' 

*869 Leslie & Taylor Sir y. Reynolds il viii. 365 Com- 
fortably berthed in the .City Chamberlainship. 1889 Manch , 
Exam. 14 Nov. 3/1 AH four are berthed ; not a man of the 
Fourth Party is left out. 

Berth, y * Also 6 byrth. [perh. f. Icel. byrbi 
board or side of a ship.] To board, cover or 
make up with boards. (Chiefly in Ship-building.) 
Hence Berthed ppl. a. boarded. See Berthing?. 

*874 R- Scot Hop Card. (1578) 5a The chynkes creuises, 
and open loyntes of your Lottes being not close byrthed, 
will deuoure the seedes of them. 1607 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. ii. 5 When you haue berthed or brought her vp to 
the planks, c 1890 Rndim. Navig. ( Weale) 06 To berth up. 
A term generally used for working up a topside or bulkhead 
with board or thin plank 

Berth(e, obs. form of Birth. 

Bertha, berthe (b s-ipi, bsip). [a. F. berthe, 
euglished as bertha, from the proper name, F. 
Berthe , Eng. Bertha .1 A deep falling collar, 
usually of lace, attached to the top of a low-necked 
dress, and running all round the shoulders. 

a 1896 A lb. Smith Sketches of Day Ser. 1. 111. i. She dresses 
by the fashion books, believing berthe and birth to be words 
of equal worth in the world. 1869 Athenmum 18 Dec. 896 
A Bertha of ancient point lace. 1881 Miss Braddon As- 
phodel xix. ao8 Neat laced berthas fitting close to modestly- 
covered shoulders. 

Berthage (b5u)>£d;5). [f Berth v 1 4 -age.] Ac- 
commodation for mooring vessels, harbourage. 

1881 Daily News 95 Jan. 3/8 The new sea wall, .provides 
berthage for as many as thirty vessels at once. 

Berthen, oba. form of Burden. 

Berther (b5u|>ai). [f. Berth f.i 4 *erV] 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s WrtL-Bk Berther , he who assigns 
places for the respective hammocks to hang in. 

Berthierite (bd'j)>iarait). Min. [Named 1827 
after Berthier , a French naturalist.] A sulphide 
of antimony and iron, occurring native in elongated 
masses or prisms ; also called Haidingeritc. 

Berthing (houjnq), vbl. sbl [f. Berth f. 1 ] 
The action of mooring or placing a ship in a berth 
or harbour. 

1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames x. 987 Jurisdiction .. 
respecting the birthing or placing of Vessels. 

BeTthing, vbl. sb* [f. Berth v* 4 -inoL] 
The upright planking of the sides and various 
partitions of a ship ; esp. the planking outside 
above the sheer-stroke, the bulwark. 

1706 Phillips, Birthing , a Term us'd at Sea. when the 
Ship’s sides are rais’d, or brought up. c 1850 Rndim. Navig . 
(Weale) 107 It is the berthing or hood round the ladder- 
way. 1869 Sir E. Reed Ship Build, xii. 940 A plate- 
rail is fitted upon the top of tne frames, and supports the 
hammock berthing. 1883 Pall Mall (r. ao Nov. 7/a An 
able seaman . . fell from the inaintopmast rigg in g, and pitched 
on the berthing of the ship’s side. 

Barthinaek, variant of Burdbnsak. 

Bert in, -yn, Sc. var. of Britten f. Obs. 

Bertisene, obs. form of Bartizan. 

t Be rtram. Herb. Also bartr&m. [a. Ger. 
bertram , be refit ram , corruption of L. pyre thrum , 
Gr. xvpsQpov , f. wvp fire.] Obsolete name of the 
Anacyelus Pyrethrum , or Pellitory of Spain. 

>978 Lyte Dodoens 349 Of bastard Petitory or Bartram. . 
In t ranch Pyrethre , or Pied d' Alexandre : in high Douch 
Bertram. 1640 Parkinson The at. Bet, 8<8 Bertram is Pel- 
litory of Spaine. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . (Morell), Bar- 
tram, pyrethrum. 1863 Paioa Plant-n. 90 Bertram , a cor- 
ruption of L. pyrethrum. 

[Bertylng, error for Berthing : see Berth f. 8 

*678 Phillips, Brrtying a Ship, the raising up of tha 
Ships sides. So in Bailky.] 

Berubrio, beruffled, bertuft, etc.; see Be- dr;/ 
Benrffiani it, v. ff. Be- 4 Rufpianizs.] 
irons. To call or stigmatize as a ruffian. 

199 6 Nashk Wra* WapLy. ii. M. Lilly and me, by 
name he beruffianird and berrocakL 

t BerU'n, v. Obs. For forma see Run f. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. berinnan , « OHG. and Goth, birttmtm, 
f. bi-, Be- 4 4 rinnan , to Run.] 

1. irons. To run or flow about, or over the sur- 
face of ; esp. in passive phr. berun with tears , with 
blood ; bloody berunnen. 

•tooo Crist (Gr.) 1x76 Beam, .blodigum teanam biranuea. 


a 1390 JC. Horn 654 Heo sat on h* sunns, Wlh dares al hi* 
runne. ciaaoDostr, Trey xxil 909a Mony bueraes on be 
bent blodyberoma I 1480 Pol. Ret 4 L. Poesns (x866) 046 
To- ward caluery Al be-ronne with red blod. sgsg Douglas 
ASneis vm. iv. 31 Heidis .. wyth vissage blaykhit, bhade 
hymn, and bla. cigsa Scot, ffeilde 31 in Funrfv. Percy 
Polio I. M3 Till nil his bright armour : was all bloudya bs- 
ronen. 

8. To run round about, encompass. 
c xsog IjAV. X933 pat load is blumon mid pmra is, Ibid. 
S6064 Arflur . .pat tree biaorn [safe biornej abate, iflsg 
Douglas ASnets v. v. 13 Ane mantill . .With purpour selvage 
writhin mony fold. Ana all byrunnyn'nnd lowpit lustely. 
fig i a 1300 Cursor M* 8351 Wit add i am be-runnun nou. 

Barward, obs. form of Bbakwaxd. 
tBrrwe. Obs. Also 5 berowe. [OE. beam 
finfl. bearwes ) grove. ('Hie mod. repr. would be 
oerrtrw. The nom. beam, ME. here, survives in 
Bert, Beere , Bear, aa a place-name).] A grove, a 
shady place. 

cBgo K. Mlcxxo Bada v. ii. (Bosw.) Wic mid bemruwa 
ymbsealde. CX440 Promp . Parv. 33 Bcrwe or schadewe 
[1499 berowe or shadows], umbraculum , umbra. 

Berwham, early form of Babgham. 

0*300 W. DK Biolksw. in Wright Voc. 168 Coteres de 
auyr, beru-hames. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 33 Berwham, 
horsys colere (1499 beruham for hors). 

Berwick : see Berewiok. 

Bery, beryal, -lie, -el, obs. ff. Burt, Burial. 
Beryd, variant of Berried ppl. a . Obs. 

Beryl (be-rll). Forma : 3 -4, 6- beryl ; 4, 7-9 
beril ; also 4-6 bery 11, 4-5 -ylle, 5 -ille, -lie, 
-yle, -al, -el, -ell, birell, 5-6 beralL birr all, 
byral, byrrall, 5-7 berill, byrall(e, 6 berral. 
birall, 8 berryl ; Sc. 5-6 berial, -iall, -yall, 6 
bureall. [a. OF*, beryl, beril L. bery Hus. a. Gr. 
firfpvKRot, prob. a foreign word ; identified by 
Weber witn Skr. vaidiirya. Cf. also Arab, ana 
Pers. ballur crystal. In med L. berillus was ap- 
plied also to cr> stal, and to an eyeglass or specta- 
cles, whence M HG Mr tile, mod.G. brills spectacles : 
cf. branch IT.] 

A. sb. I. literal. 

1 . A transparent precious stone of a pale-green 
colour passing into light-blue, yellow, and white ; 
distinguished only by colour from the more precious 
emerald. When of pale bluish green it is called 
an aouamarine ; its yellow or yellowish varieties 
are the chrysoberyl, and, perhaps, the chrysoprase, 
and chrysolite of the ancients. (The name is used 
in early literature without scientific precision ; it 
is also doubtful if the 4 beryl * of the Old Testa- 
ment is correctly identified.) 

c 1309 Land of Cokayne 99 Beril. onix, topaatune. 138a 
Wvclif Rev. xxL ao The ei^the . berillus. xjg8 Trevisa 
Barth. Do P. R. xvi. xx. (1405) 559 Beryll is a stone of 
Ynde lyke in crene colour to Smaragde. 1499 Test. Ebor. 
G8.5S> II. 999 Duos lapides de byrral. 1488 invent, in Tytler 

, twa uther 
*8*9 More 
lafyre or byrail. 
, „ — -f opinion, that 

Berils are of the same nature that the Emeraud. x8xx 
Pinkerton Petrol. I. 41 No one has supposed that berils 
are produced by fire. 1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 107 
The hexahedral I prism occurs in beryl. x86x C King Ant. 
Gems (x 866) 38 The Beryl is of little value at our present 
day. 

b. In this sense beryl-stone was often used. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 109 Take a beriile-ston and 
holde it in a cleer sonne. c 1479 Gloss, in Wright Voc . 956, 
Hie bcrellus, a berelle ston. s6si Bible Exek. x. 9 Ine 
appearance of the wheeles was as the colour of a Berill 
stone. z88x Rossetti Rose Mary 1. ii, You've read the 
stars in the Beryl -stone. 

t Q. fig. Applied in admiration to a woman; 
cf. gem, jewel, pearl. Obs. 

exuo York Myst . xxv. 505 Hayll ! rose ruddy I hayll 
birrall clere. c 1489 Digby Myst. (x88s) 111. 95B Now goaa- 
mercy, herd brytest of bewtel c 1939 Lynoesay Satyrs 139 
Fair lady e Sensualitle, The beriauof all bewtie, And por- 
tratour preclair. 

2 . Min. A mineral species including not only 
the beryl of the lapidary in all its sub-varieties, 
but also the emeralo, a variety of the beryl, distin- 
guished by the presence of oxide of chromium, to 
which it owes tne deep rich colour, named from it 
emerald-pyeen. Beryl is a silicate of aluminium 
and glucinum, and occurs only crystalline, usually 
in hexagonal prisms. 

*837 Dana , Min. (1868) 946 Beryls of gigantic dimensions 
have been found in the United States . . one beryl from 
Grafton weighs a, 000 lbs. 1883 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 58a 
Beryls are found tn various parts of the world : the finest 
emeralds come from Peru. 

IX. trans/erred. 

1 3 - A fine description of crystal or glass, used 
for vases, caskets, etc., and for glazing windows. 
v c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame xa88 And oft I mused longe while 
, Upon three walles of berila. & 1430 Lydg. in Dom. A rvhit. 
111. lax The works of wyndowe & eke fenretrall Wrouzte 
of beryla. tgafl MS. List yswelsy. Another coffer of by tail. 



mw yean m ns dotn my need with glass and byrral. SS77 
Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 937 The houses were often 
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gbmd with Berill. • *849 Boys ^(1^)419 The cun* 
Ding Lapidnria, who sels a Byrail for a Diamond. 

D. Used as the type of clearness, as • crystal • 
now is. (Some may nave meant the gem.) 

r faoo in Wright Lyric /*. v. as A burde in a hour ase 
beryl so brjrht. c 145* Comfit. Loon's L. 37 Water clere as 
bnell or cnetalL IM Comfit. Scott, vi. 37 Ane freache 
1 cleir os berial. 


1 4 . A mirror : more fully called a beryl-glass. 
1M0 Lam. Witls[\%yj) H. 151 A byrratl glasse w* a cover. 
moo Gascoigne Stools Gl. (Arb.) 54 The days are past . . 
That Berra! glas . . Might serve to shew aseemely ihvord 
her. 

6. The colour of beryl (pale sea-green). 

1834 R. Mudik Feat A. Tribes Brit . (18411 1 . 3 It. .blends 
Its beryl with the subdued sapphire of the horizon sky. 

B. attrib. and hence as adj. 

1 . attrib . Of beryl; composed of or furnished 
with a beryl ; also formerly , Of crystal. 

1994 Blundevil Exorc. 111. 1. viiL 089 Clears and trans- 
parent like line Birall G lease. 1698 Sia T. Brownr Hydriot. 
11. 03 The Gemme or Berill Ring upon the linger of Cynthia. 
18x0 Edits. Rev . XVII. iso Tne apatit accompanies beril- 
emerald. 

2 . adj. t a. Clear as crystal, crystal-like {obs.). 
b. Beryl-like in colour, clear pale green. 

' Dunbar Gold, Terge 03 The rosis yong .. War 
dcrit brycht with hevinly beriall droppia. ipi Dougl 
Pal. Hon. Frol. 33 The beriait stremis rynning men micht 
heir. ig 48 Jove On Dan. xit. GG vij, The swete clere and 
byral dewe droppes of the morningc. 1897 Emerson Poems 

3 8 He smote the lake to feed his eye With the beryl beam 
the broken wave. 

Boryllift (WSri-lii). Chem. [f. Beryllium ; cf. 
magnesia . magnesium .] The oxide of beryllium 
or glucinum, otherwise called Gluuina. 

187a Watts Fawned Chem. 375 An ignited mixture of 
beryllia and charcoal. 

Berylline (be-ribin), a. [f. Beryl + -urgi.] 
Beryl-like, beryl-coloured. 

1847 b Craig. 1876 T. Hardy Hand Efhslb. II. zxxliL 
47A berylline and opalized variegation of ripples. 

Beryllium (beri'li£m ). Chem . [f. Beryl + 

-IUH.J A synonym for the metal Glucinum ; so 
called as entering into the composition of the beryl. 

1843 Watts Diet. Chem.. Glucinum (Glycium, Beryllium). 
1873 — F owns s' Chem. 375 Beryllium forms but one class 
of compounds. Ibid. 175 Beryllium Chloride is formed by 
healing the Metal in chlorine or hydrochloric acid gas 

Berylloid (bc’riloid). Crystallog. [f. L. beryll - 
us, n. Gr. fiijpvKKos beryl + -olD.] A geometrical 
solid consisting of two twelve-sided pyramids put 
base to base, as in the beryl. 

Beryn, variant of Bkiink and Bairn. 

Beryn, beryng : see Hear v. 

Berynes, var. of Bu bikers, Obs., burial. 
Berselianite (baiz/'lianait). Min. [f. name 
of Berzelius, the celebrated chemist and mineralo- 
gist.] A native selenidc of copper, silver-white 
with metallic lustre. With same etymology: 
BeraallitD (baizHi,ait), an anhydrous arsenate of 
lime and magnesia, called also magnesian phnrmn- 
colitc, and Kiihnite. Bi'ritllae, an obsolete 
name of Berzelianite ; also a white variety of 
Haiiynite. Be-rielite, a native di-chloride of lead, 
called by Dana Mkndipite. 

Bea-v representing OK. bes- L. bis * twice, at 
two times, in two ways, doubly * ; in Romanic, also, 
with the sense of * secondarily, in an inferior way'; 
whence, with pejorative force, ‘ improperly, unsym- 
metrically, not right or straight, awry, aslant.' 
Found in Eng. as bes-, A’-, bes-, in besage, besagnv, 
besaiel , besantler , bestourn ; beayel, leant ler, belij \ 
bevue ; besantler. 

Bes(e, obs. pres, indie, and imper. of Be v. 
Beaoar, obs. form of Bkzoab. 

BesafFron, etc.: see Be if ref 
t Be'Sage. Obs. [a. F. besace, ad. Sp. bisasa 
or It. bisaccxa L. bisaecia , pi. of bisaccium a double 
bag, saddle-bags, f. bis twice + saecus bag, sack.] 
A pair of saddle-bags, carried by a pack-horse. 
Hence in comb, besage-horse , -man. 

1506 Ord. R. Househ. 004 The number of all the Kings 
Hones, See . . . Pack horses . . Sompter* ft Besage horses. 
Ibid, sox The six sumpter men and one Besage man. 

t Be'sague, -am. Obs. fa. F. besaigul 
* double axe or bill,' f. OF. bes s—L. bis twice + 
aigu sharp ; L. type bis-cu&ta.] A double-edged axe. 

C1430 Lydg. Chron. J'roy in. xxii, Thereon sette were 
beseguys also, c 1440 Partonofie 1 936 On eche shulder of 
Steele a besagew. 

t Beaai'al, besaile- Obs. exc. Law. Forms : 
4-5 beayell, 5 bysayeul, -sale, 6 beaayle, 6-7 
besaile, 7 besayel, (8 beaail, 9 beaael). [a. OF. 
bcsayel, btsaiol (mod.F. bisaieul ), f. tes\— L. bis 
twice +ayel, aiol, aieul grandfather (see Aiel). The 
earlier Eng. form was beayel from AFr.] 

A grandfather's father, a great-grandfather. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 13474 His beayell above on pe burns 
~ hie modur half® ~ 


■yds, On 


xiii. ii, Jupiter, the god of goddes. is my bysayeul. x«86 
Femmr Blew. Gentne 10a There is Besaile, Gnu - J — 


1480 Gaxtom Ovid's Met. 

eul. x|B6 

nuindsire, 


_ \ ftyde Ruffmbad Act 30 Hen. Vltl, it. V 0 note. 

The T retail, that U, the Father of the Beiuul, or Cm cat 
Grandfather.] 

b. Law. Writ ef besaile (see quot). 

1998 Kitchin Courts Lett (1673) 404 In a Writ of Besayle 
he shall not have the View. 1841 Termes de la Ley 40 
Besaile is e writ that lies for the heire. where his great 
grandfather was seised the day that he died, or died seised 
of land in fee-simple, St a stranger enters the day of the 
death of the great grandfather, or abate* after hi* death, 
the heire shall have thi* writ against such a disseisor or 
abator. (1869 Nichols Britton II. 50 Such kindred. . shall 
have their remedy by our writ* of Costnage, of Ael, Aele, 
Besael. and Besacle.l 

t Beaail, v. Obs. rare. In 5 beaale. [f. Be- i + 
Sail v., aphet. f. AbhailJ trans. To assnil, attack. 

1480 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 103 pai me beaale both 
strange & style. 

Besain, obs. form of Brsken. 

Be»fti*nt ( nt ). [f. Be- 5 + Sa int.] trans. 
To make a saint of, canonize. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Cenfnt. Rkem. N T. (16x8) 658 
Thomas Aquinas, whom they nauc besainted unto the ninth 
degree. 1848 J. Hall Poems 1. 3 ilf you] besaint Old 
Je8abel for shewing how to paint. s88o Rtf. Libel on 
Cnrse-ye-Aferos 35 Another sort of People would have al- 
most canonis'd and besainted the Preacher. 

Beeai'&ted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Canonized, credited with sanctity. 

1814 Corbet Poems (1807) 14 Their collcdges were new 
be-painted. Their founder* eke were new be-sainted- 17s 1 
E. ward Futg. Brit 1. o Most were of some Faults at- 
tainted, Whether bedevil'd or besainted. 

2 . Peopled with or haunted by saints. 

1869 E. Burritt Walk Lands E. 009 Popular traditions 
in this most profusely be-sainted and be-spirited county. 

Began, -sand (a, -saunt(e, obs. ff. Bezant. 

Beaanotify, beaauoe, -soab, -aoarf : see Be-. 

Bea-antler, var. of Bez-antlir. 

Besar, obs. form of Bezoab. 

t Begay*, v. Obs. [OE. besfegan, f. Be- 2 + 
seegun to Say ; cf. OHG. bisagen, mod.G. besagen.] 

1 . trans. To defend. (Only in OE.) 

2 . To declare, speak about. 

c saoo Moral Ode ns in Lamb. Horn. 167 pe 8e lest wat 
biseift ofto mest. c isoo Trin. ColL Horn, 173 Elch stnne 
Jmre him seluen bbciS, bute hit be here for3ieue. 

Beeofttter (bfiskoe’tai), v. [f. Be- i + Scatter.] 
trans. a. To besprinkle, strew with. b. To 
sprinkle, scatter about. 

1840 Fuller Joseph's Coat , David's Refi. (1867) 0x9 It 
with moans bescattcred the skies. 1639 — Afifi. Inj. Ihhoc. 
( 1840^ 397 The Animadvertor hath beaea tiered his {com- 
ment] every where with verses. 1899 Singleton Firgit III. 
500 The nimble hoof bescatters dews of blood. 

Hence Besoattered fifil. a. 

1374 IIbllowbs Guevara's Efi. (1577' 199 Although I goe 
bescattered and wandering in this Courte. 1883 Strvkn- 
son Silverado Sg. xao The battlemented pine-l>e scattered 
ridges. 

Besoent, besohoolmaater, besooroh, beaoorn, 
beaooundrel, etc. : sec Be- pref. 

t Beaora-mbla, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bk- + 
Scramble v.] trans. To scratch, tear. 

1708 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. i. iv. 104 The ragged Bramble 
With thousand scratches doth their skin bcacramble. 

Be»OPRtcb(br,8knc-tJ),^. [i. Be- Souatcdz/.] 
trans. To covct with scratches, to scratch all over. 

1939 Fardle Fusions 1. vi. 98 He that hath this disease . . 
all to beskratcheth his bodie. 1808 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
vi. 312 Our pleasant Fig trees, are bescratcht and dropt. 
1830 Darlby in Beaum. 4 Fletcher's Whs. (1839) 1 . In trod. 
31 Kepierced and bescnttched. 

Bescr&wl (b^skr^ l), v . ; also 7 besoraul(l. [f. 
Bk- 1 4 Scrawl v.] trans. To scrawl or scribble 
over, to cover with scrawling. 

1841 Milton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. <1851^ 00 These wretched 
projectors of ours that bescraull their Pamflets every day 
with new formes of government for our Church. x8oa 
Southey Lett . (1856) 1 . 194 Bescrawling this paper. 

Hence Beaorawled ppl. a. 

1880 Mrs. Reads Brown Hand 4 White I. ii. 60 Freely- 
bescrawled sheets of foolscap. 

Bescregn (bfiskrrn), v. [f. Be- i 4 Screen v .] 
trans. To hide from sight, to screen ; to cover 
with shade, overshadow, darken. 

199s Shake. Rom. 4 Jut. 11. ii. 59 What man art thou, 
that thus bescreen'd IQ*, x. heskrind) in night So stumblest 
on my counsell. 1697 Tomlinson Renou's Disfi . Pref., Ig- 
norance beskreens tne soul. 1899 Singleton Fir git I. 48 
Which you be screens With broken shade. 

Btscribble (bf,skri b'l), v. [f. Be- a and 4 + 
Soridrle v.] Hence Besori'bbled ppl. a . 

1. trans. 1 o write in a scrawling hand, to scribble. 

1583 Stanynurst Mneid ml (Arb.) §4 Her prophecy es in 

greene leaues nicelye bescribled. 1840 T. Hook Fitaherb. 
III. xvii. 333 The superscription was so bescribbled that 
even Miu Hartley's sidelong glance could decipher nothing. 

2 . To scribble about ; to scribble on. Also fig. 

1843 Milton Divorce 11. xiL Wks. (1851) 93 That power. . 

[he] hath improperly usurpt into his Court-lee t, and be- 
scribbl'd with a thousand trifling impertinencUs. 1808 W, 
Irving Salmag. ii. (i860) 36 He bescribbled more paper than 
would serve the theatre tor snow-storms a whole season. 

Beaoumber, basourf,besourvy,besoutoheon, 
etc.: see Be- prtf. 

BflfM'x v. Obs . or arch. [Common. Tent.: 
OE* bislon , btsim— OS., OHG. bisehan, Goth, bi- 


saihwan 1— OTeut. Hisehwan , f. hi, Be- 4 *sehwan, 
in OE. sfon to See, which see for forms.] 

I. fl. intr. To look about, to look (in any 
direction) ; to see. Obs. 

noon AClfsicL^m. k viii. • Abraham bescah upp and gsMih 

|rri weras stundende. e saoo Moral Ode 10 in O. E. Mist. 
58 Ne may ich bi-seo me bt-fbre for smoke. «IRR| St* 
Marker. 6 Heo biseh up on heh. a 1040 Saxtdes Warde in 
Lamb. Horn. 051 To. .biseon on hare grimfule. .nebbaa 
b. fig. '1 o look to, give heed to, attend to. 
c xsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 195 He blse to us and giue OR . • 
mihte him to understondc. a 1140 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 
193 llch mon bet to bisihb liuest milcc and ore. 

1 2 . reft. To look about oneself, look round. Obs. 
c sooo /Klfkic Gen. axiv. 63 pa he hine beseah pa xeseah 

ho olfeudas byder aeaid. c sooo Ags. Cosfi. Mark u. 8 Sona 
8a hi bcs;iwoii hi. 

b. fig. To look to oneself, take heed to oneself, 
consider. 

a isss Anrr. R. 139 Heo mot wel biseon hire. & biholden 
hire on ilcherc half, c 1030 Halt Meid. 33 Bisih pe soli 
meiden. 1107 R. Clovc. 309 The king ne ssokle king long 
be, Then holfThorsdai at non, bote he wolde him bet hiso. 
ij8r Wvclif Matt, xxvit. 3 What to vs? btse thee. *388 — 
Acts xviil. 15 Bisee jou silt. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sonde 1. xri. 
(1850) 99 That I myght haue leyser to bysene my self. 

1 3 . trans. To Look at, look to, behold ; to see. Obs. 
e 1000 Age. Psalter Ixxix. [lxxx.] 14 Gehweorf nu . . and 
beseoh wingeard pisna. c xsy% Coii . Hon 1. 931 Giof ho fend 
wdre . me sceotden . . stiarne hine besid . and hinde him. 
e sage Gen. 4 Ex. 9x41 ( He] had him al his lond bisen. 1413 

1. ydu. Pylgr Sorvleu. xlv.t 1859)59 Al these pilgrims newy lie 
not . .euery dnye besene their owne self in a good myrrour. 

b. fig. To regard, attend to, give heed to. 

a isr9 Juliana 57 Vnseli mon, bisih pe hei godd. 1097 
R. Glouc. 456 pre pynges he mot bysee atte bygynnyng. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter v. a Myne wordes, Laverd, with eres 
by-se. 

1 4 . To see to, provide for, attend to ; hence, to 
deal with, treat, use {well or ill). Obs. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 4605 Foundelynges weore they two. That 
lteore lord by-sayen so. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. xxm. aoi 
Lo, hou elde pe hore hap me byseye. c 1409 Seven Sag. 
(P.) 507 Kuele tbai gonnen him bisen. e 1900 Prymer in 
Maskell Mon . Rit. II. 45 note , Thus thel biseien foule, oure 
lord king of grace. 1998 fincNBER F. Q.. Mated. L 1 1 Ah I 
gentle Mole, such ioynnrc hath thee well beseene. 
t 6. To provide, arrange, ordain, determine. Obs. 
c 1090 Gen. 4 Ex. 1411 Quan god hauefl it so bi-sen, Alse 
he sendet, sis it sal ben. Ibid. 1313 God sal bisen, Quor of 
fle ofrende sal ben. 1097 R. Glouc. 400 pe Sonday Tie was 
ycrouned . . as hysconseyl byiay, c 1309 St. Swithsn 103 in 
E. E. P. (1869) 46 pat oure louerd hit Imp biseje pat mie 
bodi schal beo iao In churche in an heie stade. 

II. Later uses of the pa. pplc. Beaeen, with 
qualifying adv. or phrase. Two notions here come 
in : 1. Seen, as in 4 well-beseen ' * seen to look well ; 

2. Provided, as In 'beseen of such power.’ 

+6. Seen, viewed; having an appearance, looking. 
Well-beseen : good looking, well favoured. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 167 Mcny a frewth lady, and 
mayayn brvght, Full wele byseyn. a 1490 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868)31 The squier come from a uiage that he haddc lien 
atte, fresslie and iolyly beseen. 194a Udall Erasm. 
Afiofih. 283 Hymself should ryde in a duiirette most# 
goodly beseen. [1878 Phillips, App., Bessy (old word), of 
good aspect.] 

7 . Appearing in respect of dress, etc. ; dressed, 
apparelled, appointed ; furnished. Obs. or arch. 

c 14S0 Floure 4 Lea/e 169 More richly b^cene, by many 
fold She was . . in every maner thing, c 1900 Dunbar 
Thistle iff Rose 45 Full liestely besene, In serk and mantill 
after her I went. 1930 Palhgr. 493 , 1 am besene, I am well 
or yvell apareylled. 1933 in Arb. Gamer 11 . 47 Well be- 
seen in velvet. i6ap Holland Cyrtfimdia (1639) 15 Himselfe 
alto in person, all royally beseene, was present. 

8. Appearing as to accomplishments ; furnished ; 
informed, versed, read, accomplished, arch. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1 . 341 How that her kinges be besaln 
Of suche a power, c 1989 R. Lindsay Chron. Scoil. (1798) 
la Prudent men. well beseen in histories both old and new. 
1581 J. Bki.l H addon's Anew. Osor. 309 Rhetoricke wherein 
he is well beseene. 1391 Spknoea Tears Muses 180, 1 late 
was wont to . . maske in mirth with Graces well beseene. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1 . 1. 380 Bach seemed a glorious 
queen, With all that wondrous daintiness beseen. 

0 . Of things, in senses analogous to 6. 7. arch, 
c 1388 Chaucer Clerkes T. 900 Thojrh thyn array be badde, 
and yue! biseyt 1430 Lydg. Story Thebes 33 To a chamber 
she led him.. Pul wel beseine. 01410 Sire Derrev. 1686 
[Thelre gay gownus of grene [Wejre ful schatnely be-sene. 
1803 Holland Ptutarcns Mor. 994 Set in meddow greene 
With pleasant flowers all faire beseene. a 1890 Womdrw. 
Cuckoo 4 Night, lvii, Under a maple that is well beseen. 
tb. Hence Best beseen : best attire. Obs. 
i 6 oa Carew Cornwall (1793) 137 b, The Curate in his beat 
beseene, solemnly receued him at tha Churchyard stile.. 
BeftMOfc. (bfsHf), v. Pa. t and pa. pplc. 
besought (b/fcfft). Forms: Inf. 2 bieeo-ea, 
s-5 biaeohen, byaeoh-e(n, 3-0 beseohe (3 
-■eoohen, 4 beseohe, bioheohe, 5 byauohe), 6-7 
beseeohe, 6- beseeoh. Also north, and n. midi. 
3-4 bleeke, 4-5 be-, by-, (4 beseke, 5 besike, 
beaeyk, 5-6 Sc. beeelk, 6 beaeik), 6-7 beaeek(e. 
Pa. /. 3 blaohte, 3-4 -sojte, -eouhte, -aou^te, a 
bi-, bysoughft, -sowght, beaoght, 5 -aongt, 5-6 
-aoughte, 5-9 Sc. beeooht, 6- besought ; also 6- 
beeeeohed (now regarded as incorrect), ff. bi-. 
Be- a 4 ME. secen, sechen, seken to Seek. In con- 
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frost to the simple vb., in which the northern seek 
has displaced toe sonthern such, in the compound 
beseech has become the standard form.] 

1 1 . tram. To seek after, search for, try to net Ohs. 
■'eta oa 7 W*. Coll. Ham. tax UrcdrUusn. .lokedsgitheraani 
understoden o fter ki.Mhlctt him. exam Cursor M. 5359 

n n: l .. .... l: L. •/» L. T 


G:*tt., Mi broiler e*«U m • bi-soibt (C. soght, T. bisouit, 
f>\ be-flo)t| To dyserit mm, if fat he moght. H1374 Chaucki 
Boeth. 139 pilk ciernciae pat nia mu approchcu no rapar o » 
Pat menby-ackcn it. 

f b. To seek to know. 0Ax. 

e 1S30 C/m. 4 /j’jt. 3336 Ha bi-sojte |ode* wiL 

2. To heg earnestly for, entreat (a thing). 

c 1175 Lamb. Ham. 135 Euric neodi ft a heo bisect. <■ taao 
Trie. CW/. Horn, to Ech aadi pa hit biaekeft. * 1*09 Lav. 
3494 Nu ich mot btMcchan [tap biseche J pat ping pat ich 
«er forhowede. xjo) Langl. /'. PI. C. 11. 169 Myldclicha 
with inaatha mercy he by-eouhla. e ipo Dedr. Tray xxix. 
12138 pis holly with hert hare 1 beseke ! 1590 Siiaks. Mid*. 
N in. k 183 , 1 baaacch your worship's pardon- 161a Dckku. 
ftc. If nat Good Play Wit*. 1873 1 . 318, O 1 benceke Thy 
attention to thia Reuerend suo-rricr, 1641 Milton Cm. 
Discip. 11. Wka. (1851) u It hath becae more and more pro* 
pounded, desir'd, and beseech't. sin Mias Fortes Thad- 
den , if ii. (1831) 19 His majesty, .hessecncd permission to reat 
for a moment, sflfta Kuskjm Prmtarita iik 105, 1 besought 
leave to pat him (a aog). 

, b. with subord. cl. or infin. as obj. 

rxaag. Lav. 17043 Fairs ha bisecheft pat pu him to buje. 
c 134 E. FI Alilt. P. C. 373 Pay . . dyraly bitten, pat pat 
pauaunca pleaed him. 1480 Caxton Faytes qjA . iv. ii. ay, 
1 . . baaaka that hyt may ha enteryned and kapta to aia. 
iftaa Masbr A teuton's Gammon d A if. 1. 97 Both which ba- 
aought to be baptixed. 1667 Milton P. L. xh. a 36 They 
beseech That Mow might report to them his will, 
t c. Const, of (a person). Ohs. 

la 1400 Mart* Artk . 303 (Hel of hyme brack y» To anauero 
Pe alyvnes wy th austcrene wordes. 1361 Mirr. Mag. Induct, 
xliv. 7 And to be youg againe of Joua [ha would) beseke. 

3. To supplicate, entreat, implore (a person). 

c 1x7s Lamb. Ham. as He bine wile piseche mid gode 
keorte. 0x300 Cursor M. 15807 If i mi fader walu be- 
ad legions, rim Will. 
1 Pe luf jut lofdTyPehi 

, w __ mmi ( 1866)353 Lque lord 

J hee by-aake. 1991 Siiako. Two Gent, il iv. xoo Mistxis, 
1 beaeei.'h you Contirme his welcome. 1397 — % Hen. Jr, 
il iv. 173, I besecke you now, aggrauale your Cboler. 
161 x Bible Ex. xxxiii. >8, 1 beseech thee, shew me thy 
glory. 187s Jowett Plato <cd. 1) 1 . 196 Tell me, 1 beseech 
you, what that noble study is 7 

+ b. a pei son a thing. (Perhaps the person was 
originally a dative.) Oos. 

c xsos Lay. at 54 3 Ipencheft what Ardor., at Bkften us 
bisohte. c tarn Gen. 4 Ex. 3600 For to bi-ackcn god inerci. 
1340 Aytnb. 98 Yef we hym besechip ping pel oua is guotL 
1988 Shaks. L. L. L. it. 1. 197 , 1 beseech you a word. 

C. a person that. etc. 

a 1040 Urcisun 161 in Lamb. Horn. 109 Ich pe bi-aeche.. 
pet pu pine blescinge . . pue me. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 
r 270, 1 biaeke yow. .that ye wol nat wilfully replie agayu 
my resouns. <1470 Henry Wallace 11. 317 Scho . . thaim 
besochc . . scho mient thine with him fayr. 1536 Wriothrslkv 
Chrou. ( 1873) 1 . 40 , 1 beaeche God that 1 may be aa example 
to you all. X390 Shake. Midi. H. 1. i. 6a, I beseech your 
Grace that l may know The worst. 174a Jarvis QuLx. i. n. 
a. Beseeching God . . that ha would be pleased to give him 
the victory. 


d. a person to do a thing. 
c 1400 Dettr. Troy XXL 845a Ho 


c S400 Dettr. Troy xxl 845a Ho beaechis the souerain . . 
Hir lord for to let. 155s Bk. Cam. Prayer Morn. Fr., 1 
pray and beseech you. .to accompany me. c *6ao A. Humb 
Hr it. long. (1865) 3 Bcseekinft your grace to acccp my mint, 

• and pardon my miss. 1647 ward Simp. Cebler 78 Be . .be- 
secched, not lo slight good ministers. 1700 Taller No. 4a 
Pa A Poor Man once a Judge besought. To judge aright 
his Cause. 1835 BccKioao Recall. 183, 1 be seeched him. . 
to remain quiet. 1844 Brougham Brit. Const. xvL 11862) 
•43 He besought the King to refuse his consent. 


tS. Tobrihg (a person) into (a attain state of 
ftsind) by entreaty. Ohs. (C l to arritt into.) 

a <718 Prnn Lifeyffa. 173d I. s?> 1 rather chqse to ho* 
■each People into thgt Commandonl* Disposition. 
tlsSSS'Ob, sb. Ohs. t ort, [t precj Besee ch - 
ing, entreaty, pci ition. 

xiod Shaks. TV. +C>. i.iL axaAtchmvement, Is command; 
•min'd, bese e ch, a i—Beaum. & Fu Bloody Bra. 

The snit that Edith urges With such suborn* bsaseohsa. 
Btssr ohad ppt. a. See Beseech v. 

•Sad Mavnr Seem. <16471 16 An equality between the be- 
seechcr and the beseeched. 

Bs —eo hsr (b/W'tJai). Also 4-6 booeohor. 
[f. Beseech V. + -ErI.] 


hymselfe yrefull ayenst his subgecte and bcsecher. cxdoo 
Shaks. Sana, taxxe, Let no vnkiade, no fake beseechers 
kill, xygx Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. vi. 43 Ha larrificd 
the poor beseecher into immediate sUence. 

2. spot. A petitioner to the king or his courts. 

e mm Petit. Ld. Vetey in Whitaker Hist. Craven (x8ie) 
•51 Yo r said he sac her standeth gretely chargcably to the 
enecuoon of ». the last wille of, ete. 1448 SuiLUNcroao 
Lett. (1871 ) 130 Ingges betwene the said Bisshop . . and your 
said baaechers, 1488 9 Act 4 Hen. VI 1 , xxii, Yourebeaecnera 
shall ever pray, etc. 1503 Act 14 |r 15 Hen. Vtll , vi, It 
■halbe letuf to your said bcsecher. 

(b/kTijiq), vbl. sb. [f. as pree..J 

1. Earnest entreaty, intercession, supplication. 

c 1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxxiv. 93 Heo mai don us god, 
thurn hire byeechynge. xaflo Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxii. 
198 At the prayer aud besechyng of his lieges, 287a Hol- 
land Marb. ProfJL ag With a look of wild bekecclung. 

2. An earnest request, entreaty, prayer. 

a 1300 2k 2k Psalter xvi^ij. z Bihald what mi bisekinge to. 
134* Ayeni. 98 pe bexechinge pet he ous made , . pet wes 
pet pater noster. X4B0 Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxxxil 951 
Continucl besechynges of many noble man. 1699 Milton 
Rngt. Cammw. wka (1851) 403 By publirk Addresses, and 
brotherly beseeching*. 188a W. S. Blunt Sonu. Proteus, 


Rngt. Cammw. wka (1851) 403 By publirk Addresses, and 
brotherly beseeching*. 188a W. S. Blunt Sonu. Proteus, 
Vanitos Van.. O glorious sighs, Sublime beseeching*. 


*43 He besought the King to refuse his consent. 

+ e. a person of*, thing. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3358 pus he bisoght god of his grace. 
c ijMCilaucxr lints. T. 60 (Lansd. MS.', We beseke 
)o we of socoure and of mercye. r 1440 Lonp.lich Grail 
xlvi. « Of baptosme I the beseke. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 
aia, I humbly do beseech you of your pardon. 

£ a person for a thing. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 00655 And pat pou wil buck [v.r. he-seke. 
biseche] me fore . . It sal be als tu it wille. c 1440 York 
Alyst. xxvi. xa6 All samme fur pe same we beseke sou. 1394 
Marlowk Dido 1. i. 60 She humbly did beseech him for our 
bane. 1839 Thack kray Virgin. (1876) 539 The wretch . . be- 
sought linn for mercy. 

4 . intr. To make supplication or earnest request ; 
to ask. arch. 

a xxsg Auer. R. 930 peo droften . . bisouhten & seiden . . 
mitte nos in porous. *1300 2k E Psalter !xiii(ivj. x Here, 
God, mi bedc, when I biseke sws. 1340 Ayrub. 104 Hit 
bchouep ham bidde and hexeche beuore er hi wyllep a^t 
do. c 1440 Pkcock Hefr. ProL x Vndimyme thou, biseche 
thou, and blame thou, in all pncicncc. igfta Bk. Cam. 
Prayer Cousecr. Bps., That he, pleaching thy Word, may 
.. be earnest to reprove, beseech, and rebuke. 1695 ts. 
Milton’s and Dtf. Peg. 003 Well, I beseech, who are you? 

b. Const, to or ussto a person (obs.) ; of (oho.) 
or for a thing. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxix. [xxx.] 9 To pe. .crie I saL And 
to mi Cod biseke. 1*30 R. Bhumme Ckron. 158 To Ihesus 
echo bisouht. 1393 Gowks Can/. II. 17a The Grekes to 
hem beseke. 1377-99 in Haltam Mid. AgeeixBya) 111 . 90 
The cornuae of yonru Jond bysechyn vnto youre njt riatwen- 
nexse. 1847 W. Browne Palest, u. agB, ( prayed, ana with 
teares besought for an end of our contestations. t8qg Southey 
Modoc in W. v, We now besought for fooiL 


+ b. A plea, petition. Ohs. 
xmo Ayenb. 29 U alse playneree Pet makcp ualm bexechinges. 
BeMe'Ohing, ppl. a. [f. os prec. -I NO*.} 
That beseecncs ; entreating, appealing, suppliant. 

1704 J. Tbapp Abrm-Muld ProL 3 With beseeching Hands. 
*783 ‘ Smollett Ct. Fathom ( 17841 173/1 In an humble and 
beseeching strain. *868 Holme L» B. Godfrey xviL xoo 
Einmot cast a beseeching look. 

BMM'Ohingly, adv. [f. as prec. + -LT*.] In 
a beseeching manner ; imploringly. 

1830 Mabry at Kinfs Own lix, 1 Don't talk so loud I' . . 
said the hag. beseechingly. x88x J. Hawthorn a Fort. Fool 
l xiii, Her childish face looked up at him beseechingly. 

Besee-ohingneM (h^/ tjigru-s). [f. os prec. 
-f -NJC88.J The quality of being beseeching. 

1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xlviii, The husband's determina- 
tion to mastery, which lay deep below all blandnem and 
beseech! ngn ess. 

Beaecohsaant (b/si tjment). [f. Beseech v. + 
-mknt.] Beseeching, supplication. 

a 167a T. Goodwin Whs. (18631 VI. 118 Whii,h beseech- 
ment denotes . . their gracious condescension. X08o Miss 
Broughton Sec. Tk. II. 111. viii. 933 Casting a glance of 
abject beseech merit at his niece. 

tBaaaa'ing, vbl. sb. Ohs. In 4 besying*. 
[f. Besbe f/.J Circums))ection, consideration. 

1340 Ayenb. 184 Create bepenchinge, pet is.grat bexyinge. 

Besae'k, v. nonse-wd. [f. Be- 4 4- Seek v. (cf. 
Beseech i V] irons. To seek or senrch about. 

x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 1. ix. (1884) 46 These people 
Tiave all besought the town, and they report iu accommo- 
dations all engaged. 

Beaeekie, obs. form of Behkbch. 

Baaaam (b/ki-m), v. Also 3-6 bi* f by-. 
For forms see Skeu v. [f. Be- 2 4 Seem v.] 
fl. intr. To seem, appear, look. (Almost always 
in 3rd pers.) Obs. 

a xaag A Her. R. 148 Mowews bond . . btsemede ofte spitel* 
vueL 1330 R. Brunnr Ckron. Prol. 15a He telles . . Alle 
per lymines how pai besemed. t&m-ag Malory (x8i6 ' 1. 
101 Sir, thou lieseemeet well. 1986 Wes ax Eng. Paetrie 
(Arb.)8a Site sittes . . in a goodly scarlet! brauely beseeming. 
X779 M ason Rug. Card. xiv. (R. > Hk manly form. His virtues 
. . beseem'd no sentiment to wake Warmer than gratitude, 
b. imfers. with dat. obj. or to. 
c 1400 Dettr. Troy vti. 3886 Paris was pure faire . . full 
•tithe hym besemyu 1470 89 Malory A rtkur 18x6) I. 361 
Him beseemeih well of person, and of countenance, that be 
shall prove a gOod mao. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas L i. 
(1641) a/i To deep Wisdome and Omnipotence, Nought 
worse beseems, then sloth and negligence. 

2 . To suit in appearance; to become, befit, be 
in accordance with the appearance or character of. 
With dative obj. (rarely to). 

A. orig. with well, ill, or other qualification ; 
lit. To appear or look well| etc., for a person to 
wear, to have, to do, etc. , 
a >009 Juliana 55 Wei bisfhrtOft pe . . to boo etreon of a 
•wuch strunde. f 13*9 & /■ AUn. P. A 309 A poynt of 
eorquydry^e pat vche godfmon may euel byseme, sjeg 
Gowee 1 . 1x0 As though it ehulde him well beseme Thatne 
all other men can dema. 1318 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. vi. 
vi. (1495^ 193 Seinely clothynxe byeemyth to them well that 
ben chaste damoyscls. 1990 Marlowe Edw. //, 1. L ad fin., 
A prison may beet beseem hie hoRnese. a 1874 Clarrndon 
HtsL Rob II. vl 137 A duty well beseeming the “ 


Clarrndon 
r Preachers 


of the Gospel.' *843 Lrrrm Lent Bar. fi 41 I« k wutaM i> 
bes e e m you, eo young sad so . tCme ly, to go further. 

1 .b. Mmm, wrthont qtaUMoii, in the sense of 
# well beseem.' 

sgMWvGUr/km. xvii. 7 Wordiswel set togiderabieemen 
not • foal, eips Myrr. One lodge xao EoaHaammge 
holynessa hyemyih brae thy -bowse, xjpi Shaks. Luce. 


45 Her Mind beseem'd her Angel's Face. it» HawthoSns 
Twice-told T. (1851) II. L ie, I have edveadylaughad piftra 
than beseems my cloth. 1884 Browning Fetisktok v ed. 3) 
61 Mau acta as man must : God, as God beseems. 

8 . obsoL To be seemly, to be becoming or fitting, 
to be mept : orig. with qualification as in 2. 

0340 Cursor M. 8734 (Trin.) Say me what wol best blmme. 
*|MV fvcuv Rom. i. si Tho thingis that acaordea not, or by. 
semen not. x|88 Hebr, vii. 26 it bisemyde that sich a man 
were a bischop to us. c tarn Pecock Regrt 55a The re- 
c ay ww wolden expende thilk good, .not other wise than it 
btaemad. ipf SvRNasn F. Q. 1. viii. 3a His vavevand hnixaa 
..The knight much hooord, as beseemed welL sOyt Milton 
P.E. u. 33X To treat thee as beseems. 1871 Palgsavr Lyr, 
Poems 44 Silence beaeemeth most. 

tBeimrmtd, //£ a. Obs. [f. «& 4- -bdi.] 
Having on appeomnee (of such a kind), appear- 
ing, looking ; - Bobbin ; esp. in welt beseemed. 
(Cf. also well-bthoved, well-spoken .) 

a tans (half Night. 840 Pine wordea beop . . so bisemed 
mid biliked. e 1430 Syr. Tryam . 720 Tkcr was no prynca 
. . Thai was so semely undur schylue. Nor bettur besemyd 
a knyght. a Z440 Ipomydon 353 Iher was non . . bo wele 
besemyd, doughty of hand. 

Beseoming (Wki-miq), vbl. sb. [!. as prec.] 
1 * 1 . Appearance, look. Ohs. 

x8xx Shake. Cymb. v. v. 409, 1 am, sir, The Souldier that 
did company these three In poore beseeming. 

2 . Becoming appearance, becomingnea*, fitneis. 

c 1440 Pramp. Parv. 37 Resemynge, or comelynesse, da- 
cencio. 199* Hulokt, Besenmynge, condacentia. 1980 
Barry A tv. lb 537 A Beseeming or comclincise, condecontin. 
BeaM'inutg, ppl a. [f. os prec. 4 - -ING 5 *.] 
That beseems (in senses 2, 3) ; becoming, befitting, 
seemly, comely. 

qd Pilgr. Porf. (W. de W. 1331) aoi Moche besemyng it 
w se . . that we skoldc haue suchc a bysahop. xgpa Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jul. 1. i, 100 Cast by their Graue beseeming Orna- 
ments. xg94 Hooker EctL Pol. 1. 1163a 65 Those things 
which men . . know to be beseeming or unbeseeming. 1641 
M ilton A nimadv. Wks. ( 1851 ) 936 Contented with a moderate 
and beseeming allowance. x8at Scott Kenitw. xvi,Tressilian 
. . made a low and beseeming reverence. 

Be— aming, besemyng, lor by seeming , 
seemingly : see Seeming. 

Beiee mingly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly 2.] in a 
beseeming manner ; befittingly. 

x6xx Cotoh., Decentement, deccntly,conncUly, handsomely, 
gracefully, beseemingly. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. Ep. 
Ded., To love knowingly and beseemingly. x866 T. H. 
Newman G cron tins v. 40 The Angels, as beseemingly To 
spirit-kind was given. At once were tried and perfected. 

Besee mingneBa. [f. os prec. + -neh».] Be- 
seeming quality ; fitness, becomingness. 

Ferguason On Coloss. 149 [It] doth not import a 
dignity or worth in our walking, to recompence the Lord, 
but onely a beseemi ngnesse. X840 Browning Sordello 1. oBa 
Till two or three amassed Mankind s beaccmingnesses. 

Bsiftmly (bihx mli), a. rare. [Irregularly 
formed on Beseem v., after seemly Seemly, be- 
coming, befitting. Hence Beeoemlinesa. 

1847 W. Browne Pole x. 11. 999 Preferring false bepeemli- 
nesse before loyall affection 1 174a Shknrtonk Schoolm. xxiv. 
909 To their seats they bye. .And in boseemly order sitten 
there. 1849 Rock Ck. of Fathers III. ix. 364 An archi. 
tcctural feature . . as beautiful as it was beseemly. 
Besege, etc., obs. form of Besiege, etc. 
f Beie kandlik, a. Obs. north, [f. besehand, 
north, form of Beseeching f>r.pple. + -Uk , -like.] 
Able to be besought, propitious. 

0x300 E. E. Psalter cxxxiv. 14 He sal.. in his bine be- 
aekand-lik be [v.r. besoght sal he be] with-al. 

Beseke, etc., obs. form of Beseech, etc. 
Besem, obs. form of Besom. 
f Beianoh, V. Obs. Fonns: z beaenoon, 
2 3 beaenoen, {firm.) bisannkenn, bioenohen. 
Pa. /. 2-3 biaenote, -swinte. [OE. bcspxcan wk. 
vb., f. Be- 2 +spican OTent. sanqjcn, causal of 
sinqan to Sink.] Irons. To cause to sink, sub- 
merge, plunge down, overwhelm. 

971 Bllckl. Horn. 33 Sc fa mihte koue costiund inatepes 
on belle grand besencean. e sooo Ags. Gos/. Matt, xviu 4 
Besenced [Rttshw. besenked] on saw grand, c 1179 Lamb. 
Ham. 87 God bisencte fa fa phaxaon ! and al his gen ga. 
/bid. 107 Hi.bisencheft us on belle, c saaa Ormin 19689 putt 
mihhte namn alle. . Inn belle we! bisannkenn. a xsag Asset. 
R. 324 | He] bisdnte [v.r. bisencte] Sodome-ft Gomorre. 
t Btte nd, v. Obs. [f. Bl- 4 + Send w. J tram. 
To send to, to send (a message) to. 

1097 R. Giouc 49X Erl Jon, is brother, biasade him al so, 
& btHoujte it grace of that he adda misdo. 1330 R. Brunns 
Ckron. 209 For chance pat him bitidde, fa kyng pus |>am 
bisaut, J prale )ow in pis nadc, to help ms with lour osie. 
Besenes, obs. form of Business. 

Besenso, olm. f. Beouisi : (see Ha- pref. i.) 
Be— Pt, obs. variant of Bbzoar. 
t Biirrtn, v. Ohs. [f. Be* 2 + Smvi v.J 
trams. To serve diligently. . . 
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j -tain, obi. variant of Bjcucstkkn. 
Bffiffi (b/se t), r. Pa. t and pa. pple. beaat. 
Also i«4 bi<^ by*. For forms we Set. [Com. 
Teat. rOfi. k-, besgttcm « OHO. biseasan (MHG. 
'and mod.G. beseiun), OS. bisettjan (MDn. btsetten, 
Du. beutten), Goth, (and OTeut.) bisatjatt, (. hi-. 
Be- abort v- sat/an (OE jf (/an) to Skt, causal of 
/tymnio Sit. Beset is thus the causal to Behit.] 

I. To set about surround. All tram, 

L To Bet (a- thing > about with accessories or 
appendages of any kind ; to surround with things 
net in their plaetK. Now only in pa pple. 

a moo Bemm(f*9 10 8wa tune fyriwUgum worhtc wsepns 
■niff wundrum atode besette'swm-ticum. c tool Ormih 8169 
Itt mm Oftwhier bkott Wi^ deorewiu^e stanras. tp 
WtCLir Eccius. xinii. *8 fttsette thin eeri* with thorn**. 
m Map Skelton Vox Pop, Wlw. <843 II. 404 Hi* tabell . . 
With plate bmett inowe. 196 3 Pilkinotov Serm. Wks. 
(184a) 657 Man)’ of the university . . beset the walk of the 
Church and Church -porch on both sides with verses. 1998 
Barcklby Fclic. Mm* in. (ik)> I made orchard* mad 
garden*, and beset them with aH Jeuade of tree*. *6*7 Tor* 
sell Four-/, Beast* 557 They take a . . young man, whom 
they dress in the apparel or a woman, besetting him with 
divers odoriferous dowers and spice*. >780 J. Lag Introd. 
Bot. ( 1776) 196 The Disk is beset with Points that are sharp 
and stiff. *834 Da Quincky Cmsar* Wks. X. 93* A diadem 
or tiara beset with pearls. 

f b. more vaguely : To surround, encircle, cover 
round with, Obs. 

) Lylv Eu/hues (1636) 1 43 b, His face did shine as It 
t with the Sun-heames. *593 Naans Christ* T. 


Wki. 1883-4 IV. 107 fiuen as Angels are painted . . besette 
with Sunne-heames so beset they theyr tore-heads . . with 
glorious borrowed gleamy bushes. 1707 Unaulkv Faso. 
Diet, s.v. Du tilting. It’s necessary you should beset it [a 
Retort], even to the very kind of Lite Beak, with a Sort of 
Stulf made of Potters Earth. 

2. To set or station themselves round, to surround 
with hostile intent. 

A. To set upon or assail on all sides (a person). 
a mag Meid. Mmrogr . xvii, De* houndes habbet me biset. 
• 1300 Cursor M, t $783 pei >higon to awake And him fisste 
aboute biset. c 1380 wiii.iv Sol Whs. 111. 143 Munkynde 
in bo stat of innocensc wbcu he . . was not by sett wib enrnyea. 
c 1440 York Myst. xliv. 55 Pe Jewes beset t is vs in uke aside. 
) Pilgr. Psr/. (W. de W. 1531) 19 b, Than he is a itryp 
ige, all beset aboute with ennemyeg. sdoi Shaks. Twt. 
, v. L 88, 1 . . Drew to defend him, when he was beset. 
1718 Pom Iliad xvii. 148 The lioness . . beset by men and 




bi**ct. c xj8e Sir J 

be brigge aboute With strenj 
AdamBel 4: 


1873 Svmonim Grk. Posts viL 194 The Erinnyes, 
whose business it is to beset the house of the evil-doer. 

b. To invest, or surround (a place) ; to besiege. 
(Not now said of a regular army besieging a town). 

a fees After. R. 300 pe buruh . . bet he heueden biset 
JS97 K. CIlouc. 387 puderwafd he heyde vatte, And her 
cartel bysette. a inee Cursor M- 7036 In hb tyinc was troy 
* ~ ‘ rerumb. 3330 For>e Amyrul . .had be-set 

1 With strengpe and with gynne. c xgae 

47 in Haxl. K. P. P. II. 141 Thys place hath 

ben besette for you. 1604 Capt. Smith Virginia iil iv 
79 Salvages, well armed, had in ui rot led t^e house, and be- 
set the field*. 1740 L. Glaxkk Hist. Bible vl 341 They 
went and beset the town by night. 187a FhkiiJuan Horn* 
Cong. 11876) IV. xviii. 107 The partisans of Oswulf beset th* 
house where Copsige was. 

o. To occupy (a road, gate, or passage), esp. so as 
to prevent any one from poising. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1501s Wibqaroaf£pipe. .be weyebei Him 
bisette. 1980 Barm - ^lv. H 550 All the wayes were beset with 

B msonsoferiemies. *635 N. R. tr. Camden** Hist, Eli*. 1.73 
orton in the meane time beset alt passages of access. 1793 
Life J. Frith (1899) 76 Sir -Thomas More . . persecuted him 
both by land and sea, liesetting all the ways, havens, and 
ports, lip M'Cullocn Taxation 1st rod. 98 The mob, 
Which beset all the avenues to the House of Commons. 

fd. To circumvent, entrap, catch. Obs . 
s6id Surfl. & Markii. Counlr. Farm 37 Hee shall make 
roadie his Nets to catch Birds, and to beset the Hares. 

3 , fig. To encompass, surround, assail, possess 
detrimentally: a. said of temptations, dangers, 
difficulties, obstacles, evil influences. 

'berated. 
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Andreas (Or . ) 1957 pa se halga was . . earobnneum 
c laooOkMiN 19954 O manhkJnnbatt warn all blsctt 


. _ rr | a 149a Knt.de la Tour 4x8681 38 

WaOnne 4hat two vices bo aetta one eueUedelite, gladly they 
bringe her maister into temptacien. xiu Bhilr Ueb. xii. s 
I-et vs lay aside ., the sin ne which' doth so easily beset vs. 
171a AomnoN Spect. No. 441 P x [Man| is beset with Dangers 
on nil Sides. 174s Richardson Pamela !. 73 A poor Maroon, 
that is hand beset. 1848 MACaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 940 The 
difficulties by which the government was beset. <874 Helps 
Sac. Pros*, it. 18 The hopelessness which gradually besets 
all people in a great town like London*. , 

b. of the difficulties, perils, obstacles which 
beset an action, work, of course. 

1809 Ouffius Life Bur its fiSao) I. Ded. ax The task was 
beset tilth considerable diflicdftfeH. i860 Freeman Norsk. 
Cases. (4876)111. xii. 394 Thd tale isbesri with contradictions. 
.1878 Huxley Physiogr. 138 The difficulties that beset each 

“ 5 r«Sa! enemies forming schemes against 
one's Hfe or property, rare. 
a68a Luttrkll Brief Ret. (1857) I- * oa OUrhvca and estates 
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mram hndriiyuenout of suchebodyesns mm bisetoo. Ibid. 
,498/3 Men that were wood and by*|t with deayUa 


be possessed: (with devils).' < 
1 CamnGdUL Leg. *f€/\ Ike dnayk ihat^Sayi 
hadrifyuenout of auche bodyeaas mm btaetoi 


4. gMt. ! To close found { to sufrotmd, hem fn. 
(Often with some allusion to senses a and 3 , as in 1 
* to be beam .by ice.'). 

xflMt*. Pol, V%rg Rag. Hist. (1846 I.57 The towne . .being 
on aH sideahaesett witk-woodde* and fenns. 184a Room 
Hmasatm 349 Foggy cloud* which doe beset the deare sky. 
1738 Wesley Ps. cxxxix. iv, Within thy circling Arm* I Ira 
Be*et on every. side. Sfos Rank Grimaell Exp. x. (1856* 73 
AV c are now again fast, completely ‘ benet.' 1870 Hawthomnk 
Eng. Note* Bos* (1879' 11. 943 The mountains which beset it 
ruond. 

II. To set (in fig. sense), to bestow. All tram. 
t3. To set or place (one's mind, affretious, faith, 
trust, love) on or upon ( any one) ; » Set v. Obs. 

1*1179 Lamb. Horn, tot Cristene men ne sculen heore 
bfoafe blsettanon beroSvooHDdliche eahte. < «386Cnaucer 
Per*. T. P 53a Thay ben accursed . .that on such filthe biaetten 
here bilee ve. f 1440 Gmesydes 90*1, 1 do very right,Though 
I besette my loue on suebe a knyght. c 1449 Pxcoca Repr % 
•95 His over great trust which . . he biwttid upon hem. 
man Bp. Hall Afetaphr. Ps. iv. Offer the truest sauriikn 
Of broken hearts, on God besetting Your only trust. 

1 6 . To employ, expend, spend pone's words, 
wit, money, tune, pains, study). Obs. Cf. bestow. 

a tngoSnudes Wards in Lamb. Horn. 949 Warschipe |mt 
best con bmetten hire wordes ant ec hire werkes. 0130 mDsune 
Sirin 974 N eren never penes beter bieet. 134a Ayenb. *14 
Me seel alncway wel do and wal besette b*we time ' ine 
guode workcu. c 1386 Chaucer C. T. Prol. 979 'Ibis worthi 
man ful wel bis untie bisette. e 1499 Pkcock Repr. tt. ix. 
195 Fort o bisette so mich labour and costs aboute ymagis. 
e i960 in HajJ. E. P. P. 1. soy Here ys thy penyworth 
of ware; Yf thou thynke hyt not wele btwlt, Gyf hyt 


1 7. To bestow, apportion, allot, transfer ; spec. 
to bestow or give in marriage. Obs. 

c row Halt Meid. o Ibe poure twummon] bat beoff wac- 
liche Ijeonen and biset uuek. ntM Chmn . Eng. 49) in 
f. Rom. II. 990 ThTIke he delede on threo, Wel 


BkihiAf (blffM), v. (JOE. bestetufian, f. B*- i 
+ seeadiats M> SittAOB.} To envelop iti, shade, pv^r- 
shadow. Hence Bonha dod ppi. a. 

. m anon Salom on + Sat. |GrJ 339 For hwum besecadsfl bet 
muntas and morasT 1393 Gciwkr III. 111 The Mghe tre tlu- 
ground beshadeU. 1443 Jam. 1. A ‘inris O. xxxiL So thik 
Uie be win and the leues grene Ueschadit all the aleyes that 
a s6ed SVi.viam-.s Magnif, 97$. Max Quarles 


Ritson s Met . 

he bisette theo. 1480 C ax ton Chron. Eng. cxii, (JrgaruH 
thought his doughter shold wel be maryed, and wel heart 
upon hym. 1494 Faryah i. iv. 11 He beset or apoyntnl 
to hym the Count re of Walys. 1999 Br. Hall Sat. iv. tii. 69 
The bears hi* feiroe-nesse to his brood betels. 

1 8. To bet in order ; arrange ; ordain. Obs. 

14U E.-E. Willi 1 18891 *9, I, IQchard tonge. Brewer of 
London, be-tet my testament in thys maner. 1494 Kasyan 
vl dxxx. 178 Than this nobis prynce LUwurd. after UiUe 
things*, be set hym in an oedre. 11300 Htowind $ Tret, in 
HalHw. Nape P. 3 Withoute larying ye make your 'lcsta- 
ntent. And by good avice alls thing well lieitcit. 

III. To becomf, unit. Cf. Sc. set , Fr. stair. 
t 9. To become, look well on, l>etit, set off. Obs. 
1967 Drant Horace De ArteP. A iiij, Sad wordes lieset a 
sorye face; thretynge, the visage griin. 1998 R. Pollock 
On 1 These. (16x6) 058 (Jam.) If thou lie the childo of God, 
doe as bracts thy estate -deep not, but wake. 

f b. intr. To go well or accord with. Obs. 

1590 Br. Hall Sat. 1. vi. xs How handiioinely besets Dull 
spondees with the English dactilets. 
jBffiffiffitlMIlt ^bfsetniciit). [f. prec. 4- -MKNT.J 
L The fact of begetting ; concr. that by which one 
is beset ; esp. u besetting sin, weakness or influence, 
l8jo S. Warren Diary Phytic, (181B) II. vL 131 To her 
Other dreadful baseline m* Mrs. Dualeigh now added the 
odiou* and vulgar vice of— intoxication l 1888 Gan. P, 
Thompson Anal AD. l\ I. xliv. 173 They yield to their 
peculiar besetment*. 1867 W. Penoelly Trans. Deiyn 
Assoc, II, 36 Amongst the besetments of the cultivators ., is 
that of trusting to negative evidence. 

2 . A condition of being hemmed in by persistent 
obstacles, e.g. that of a ship enclosed in ioe. 

1893 Kami Grimaell Ex*, xi. (1856) 84 My journal must 
give its own picture of this season of * braetment.* 1861 
Life W. Scoresby v. 9* A laughable incident occurred during 
the besetmenL 

3. A condition of being beset by enemies. 

187a Spurgeon Treat. Daev . Ps. lix. 16 David’s besetment 
bvSaul’a bloodhound*. . 

Besitter (bfse tau). [f. as prec. 4- -BB 1 .] One 
who or that which besets. 

sBbo Coleridge in Blachw. Mag. VTI. 630 There is one 
dam of literary besetteis who . . are highly amusing to all 
but the unlucky pdtieitt himself. 

Be*ffi"tting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ikoV] The 
action of surrounding with hostile intent. 

1949 Cheer Hurt Sedit. [16411 97 The besetting of one 
house to robbe It. 

Beaft*tting, ppi. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -two *.] 
That besets; eBp.ln the expression besetting sin t 9.m. 
the Uke, in allusion to /leb. xii. 1. 

>795 Southey Joan of Arc 11. 69 Retaining utiH , . their old 
besetting sin. x86o JIuinch Serm. Western. Ah. ali. X44 
We have .everyone of us besetting sins . .. tins, that is, which 
more easily' get advantage over us than others. x868 M. 
Pattwon Atadem. Org. | 5. 910 The begetting danger of 
endowments— mental stagnation and apathy. 

T BffiftffiW*. V* Obs. For forms see Sew. (DE. 
btslwiatty £. Bb- i 4-siwianxo Sew.] tram. To sew 
about, sew up. Hence Boarwad ppi. a. 

a Sen Spinal <H. 896 (Sweet; O. PL T. 80) Opera fikmario 
btehididl fcuerci (Corpus Gt. 1450 tdsyudi wsraj, at 1 
Clots, in Wr^WUlckri- Vac. 459 tksiwed fefte r xe weori: . ' 

Will. Palonu x8B8 Mi^t we by coyntke com bi too skynoe* 
of b* brotne 'botes, and bisowe sou forinne. Ibid. 311) 
We be so sotilichc benewed in bke hides. 1393 Gdrvr 
Conf. I1L tii The dede body wnskesewed In e&h of gold 
end laid Uwinna ira A M. GabolhokeV* 3 k. Physic 
185/a The besowade two link baodas. 

. Bo««)r, bttiygs : Bee.bEBEiej Bbocbob. 
Beshaokl^ etc. : see Ito/ngS ■ • 


Argnhts 4 r P. nl. Wks. 1881 III. trvi She wore A Crown e dt 
bunitsht Gold, beshaded o'ro With Fogg* and Tory mmt. 
sBoy Carlyle Germ. Rpm. 111. 974. x8to Barnes Rhyme* 
Dorset Dial , II. nj Uwide the liili's besheAded head. 
BffiffilUbdOWlbJfiecim' \v. b or forms see Shadow. 
[M K. bishadewen , prob. OK. *brtceadwian ; cf. 
DUG. bistaiawht , MUG. besckatcwtn % Du. be* 
schadwwcn ; f bi-. Be- i 4* OTeut. (Goth.) skadw* 
Jart, in OK. seeadwian , to Shadow.] tram. To 
cast a shadow upon, to shade, overshadow ; also 
fig. lienee Beeha dowod ppi. a. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 10885 And guddes owne vertu now Shal 
be bfchadewe for nionne* prow, c 13*0 Se.tyn Sag iW.) 586. 
1496 Dives 4 Paup. <W. de W.) iv. v. 166/1 The croppe ., 
bymhadoweth the rote for the hete of the tonne, ijd 
Pharr vf ineul ix. C c iij, '1’hcir heads to hrauen they lift . , 
Beshadowyng broad the Imws. x88j Crutnry Mag. XXV1L 
47 All is so profoundly bmhadowca by huge trees. 
Beshag, beefcake, beshawlad ; sec Hk- pref . . 
Bffiffi luma (bfp'm), v. [f. Be- 4 4- Shame sb.] 
To cover with shame, put to shame. 

1996 Aar. Parker Psalter xxxviii.lix). 100 lieshame me not. 
*»3 > Thirlwau. in Philo/. Mas. I. 490 C ontroversy is the 
element of the learned person who has undertaken to 
beshame and cha*tise me. 

Beshan, native name of Balm of Mecca: see 
Balm sb. 10. 

Beflhea r, V. For forms see SiiKArt v. [WCicr. : 
OK. besrtcran - OllG. bi seer an (MHG. lesehern , 
Clt*r. and Du. bese/teren), f. bi-, Bk- i, 34 -seer an to 
Shkak.] trans. To shtar or shave all round; 
heme, to shear, shave, or cut clean off. 

<«93 K. ifci.FNLD Ores i\. xi. # 1 Hie rul hicra henfod lie- 
Steal cil 1 1000 Judg. a\i. 17 lc imuh luefre go- 

efftod ne n.'efrc Imj. score 11. f a 1300 Cunor At, iaaji, 1 caitif 
ul nu ain bi-ntoru \l*Ott buchurn). 

(Still ponsiblc : at least in pu. pple. hr thorn. ] 

f Bdfhed, v. Obs. Also bitched. [M K. f. 
Be- j + Shed v ] tram. 

1 . To perfuse, drench, moisten, wet (with). 

138a W vet IP i King'! xviii. 98 To the tyme that tbei weren 
alle beshed wicli bloud. x|88 — Isa. Iv. 10 Aa reyn and unow 
. . fillit.li the erihe, and bi*ch*Uith it. — Esther xv. 8. 

2. 'I’o shed (blood). 

1474 Carton Christ 111. iii. (i860) 7 Or he had do beshedde 
[? It* *heddc] on) blood lie wepte. 

tBtlhffnd, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 2 + 
Shkndv.] Dam. To ruin. 
a xjpo Cursor M, 14838 Alla* I nu has he )u bischcnt. 
Beahor, variant of Brauhjkk, ancestor. Obs. 
Baahat, obs. form af Bkbhut v. 

1 Beahleld, etc. : see Bk- pref 
BffiffihiM (b/Jaim), v. For forms see Shi mk. 
[Com. Teut. : OK. bi~, beset turn =*OFrts. bischtna, 
OS., OHG. bisvfnan (MHG. beschlncn , mod.G, 
beseheinen), Du. beschtjncn, Goth, biskeinan O 
Teut. *biskhtan\ f. bt-, Be- 1 4 - shtnau, in OE. 
se/nan, to Shine.] Hence Boahaxui ppi. a. 

1 . tram . To shine about or upon ; to light up, 
illumine. Obs- bef. 1600, but used anew by Carlyle. 
a xooo Riddles (fir.) IxxiL 17 j>onne mec heaoosinl scir 
“ bwum 


Of light upon. Obs. rare. 
GUeuards Ep. (1584)975 Every time, that 
1 my ptomach beginneth to belke, presently I 
be*hine Doctor Melgnr. 


bescinefl. rxaoo Obmin 18851, And heffness lihht 

all M annkmne besHtermriMe. a sjbo in W right Pop. 7 rent. 
Sc. its As an appel the Urthe Is round, so that eve re nto 
Half the urthe the sonne bi-schyneth, hou so hit evt«w got 
1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) V I. 993 Alcuinus hyschoon 
bat lond wib lijt fcf hi* lore. 1934 Lo. Ukknkrs Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurel. (15461 Q h, Whan the sonne is wite, it beshyneth 
not the world. >831 CAaLviEJIf/jic.iiSsj) 1 1. 870 The world— 
bmhotie by the young light »f Love, iko Blackie Aisehjb 
las 1. Pref. 93 Tfcesun-beshone tiers ofau ancient theatrei 
1 2. intr. with upon. Obs. 

a 1300 K. Horn is Fairer ne mine no beo born, Ne no rail 
upon Urine Ne wane upon ‘- 2 -- 1 
f3. tram. To ftll or 
*974 HkllowKS 
with the cold mj , 

■ay, a shame beshine Doctor Melgnr. 
t Bflhl’nlllffi vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -INQ *.l 
lllumin Alton, lighting up ; 1 effulgence. (See quot ) 

1398 Trrvisa Barth De P. R. vm. xlii, \ Lumen dUfer/es 
luce, sicut species art mere) Byschinynge and lyjt ben diueneL 
as spades and gendar, fbneuery bischinynge <s ly)te, but iAh 
ajenwarde etiery ]y|«e is bischinynge. I but. vm. xxvfiii 
340 One Ushynynge uom>th aat in to the subetaunoa of a 
nother though tt seme to the syghte that they ban joytied. . 

BilhiTvr, beahod, boahoot, boahowor : sri 

Bb- pref. 

ltllriv (brjrd ), V. *re\. Form, : 4 b.-, by 
MtNVt, bUmri, (6 bMoro), 6-7 bm*uow{<», 
4-Tbwb»w«,0~'bMt|NW. [f. B»- a + Sh«*w *».] 
tl. trans. To make wicked or ceil ; to deprave, 
pervert, corrupt. Qbs. 

c x«M Poem temp. Ediv. If, 45 Ms world k at besh rewed. 
sjBs*Wycuf Prob. i 9 Who roniothe bedimwith. WJ88 


■crnvwiu , Vutg. de p r avi tl hts odefc, shd be maad 
— ' x King* id. 4 The Wtt of hym Is beshreWid U 
wymmeii qgtiOmiCo/ 1 . 63. Hi* berth kail bedirenirecL 
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*§gi Aar. Parker Psalter \vi i6» What Mcuido, though 
aJlbeshrowd, 1 (core no whit at nlh 
+ 2 , To treat evilly, use ill, Abuse. Obs. 
ci I.yug. Min. Poems 115 Thus they went from thus 
game begylyd and bcglucd Nether on other wyst ham they 
went besnrcwyd. 

+ 3 . To invoke evil upon, to wish (one) all that 
is bad, to invoke a curse on ; to curse, objurgate;, 
or blame greatly, as the cause of misfortune. Obs. 

1377 Lamgl. i\ PL B iv. 168 A schireuM derke byschrewed 
nl he route, c 13S6 Chaucer is ProL 844 Now dies, 
frerc, I bishrewe thy face. Quod this SomonOur, end 1 bi- 
ah re we me But if 1 telle tales two or thrc Of frercs. c i^Sti 
Digby Myst. u88ai 11. 88 Hye the faster, 1 beshrew tin 
skynne. 1533 Mors Debell. Salem Wks. 948/a. 1 durste 
well in the same worde (Some sayei beshrewe hym, and 
beshrowe hym ugayne. 184a Fuller Holy 4 Pro/, St, iv. 
ix. 380 He hath just cause to heshrew-his Angers, iota N. O. 
Boi lean's Lutrm 11. iu6 Trembling die lay, and in her heart 
beahrewed him. 

b. Now only in imprecatory expressions {bi- 
shrew me, thee, etc.) : * Evil befall, mischief take, 
devil take, curse, hang ! ' ; also, with weakened 
force, 1 plague on,' and often humorous or playful. 
arch, [Perhaps not imperative, but an elliptical 
form like (/) thank you! (/) pray! ( 7 ) prithee /] 
1966 T. Stapleton Ret . Untr. Jewell iii. 63 Then beshrowe 
the lyar. 1309 Shahs. Much Ado v. i. 55 Marry beshrew my 
hand. If it should giue your age such cause of feare. 1604 
— Otk. iv. iii. 78 Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong For 
the whole world. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1773) 83 Be- 
shrew the sombre pencil i said I. x8e8 Scott F. M. Perth ii. 
Beshrew me if thou pajwest this door with dry Ups. 1896 
Bryant Strange Lady iii, Be-shrewtny erring Dow 1 
t Beihrewing* Obs, [f. prec.] Used by 
Purvey to translate refrenantem of the Vulgate. 

? Turning awry. 

1388 Wvclip Isa. ix. 14 And the Ix>rd schal leese fro 
Israel the heed and the tail, crokynge and bischrewynge. 
Into shrewende] ether re/reynynge , in o dui. 

Seshrlek, beahrivel, beshroud, etc. : see Be-. 
tBeshro*mp, v. Obs, rare - 1 . I-BKHURBW3. 

1947 Boordr Introd, Knmvl. 307 When they be angry, 
lyke bees they do swarme ; 1 beshromp them, they have don 
me much harme. 

tBolurt. v. Obs. For forms see Shut. 
[M E. be-, bishet, - shut , f. bi-. Be- 1 + Shut ».] 

1 . trans. To shut in, enclose, surround ; to shut 
up, confine, imprison. 

a 1300 K. A lie. 5763 Hy founden many lake and pett With 
trowes and thornes byshett. 1393 Lanol. P. PL C xxn. 
167 In an hous al by-shutt and here dore barred. 1470 
Harding Chron. cxlii. iv, A lady of greate bcautce she was 
boh! Beshet in pryson in paynes strong, 
b. fig. To include, comprise. 

1340 Ayenb. 97 Ine pise xeue wordes byep besset ..al 
summe of he newe laje. 

2 . To shut out, exclude. 

cn 330 Amis 4 A mil. 1907 And that brought him to that 
staleStode bischet, withouten the gate, 
t Besrbbing, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Be- + 
Sib a. of kin, sb. affinity; cf. resembling .] Used 
by Warner for: Resembling, having a likeness to. 

1 60a Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. 346 Her selfe xneane while, 
false- Paradiz’d, besybbing £iops croe . . did end her song 
in woe. itfo6 — xvi. ciii. 403 Such bastard Courtnals sc rue 
but Turns, besibbing Coyns of brasse. 

Bilida (b/toi d), adv. and pnp. Forms : 3-4 
bialden, 3-3 bi-aide, -ayde, byaide, 4 blaid, 
-ayd, -aeid, (beside), 4-5 beaiden, byayde, 4-6 
blayde(n, beayde, 5 byaide (n, 4- bealde. [ME. 
bi sidtn , bisiden OE. be s/dan, i.e. be by, sldetn 
(dat. sing.) side. Found in OE. only as two 
words, but by 1 200 used as an adverb and preposi- 
tion. Cf. the similar history of Bihalvk, which in 
early times was a synonym of this.] 

JL adv. 

1 . By the side, by one's side, t lit Obs. 

f iao§ Lay. saa8i Bisiden heogunnen heongen cniues swi< 5 e 
longe. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 313 To Britaigne tooke 
they the rights way Aurelius and this Magicien bisyde. 
f 143a Syr Tryam. 545 Some on hornvs and some besyde. 
190 ° A. M unday Eng. Romayne Life in HarL Mite. v. 
(1811) 136 Kirbic, quaking when he felt the cart goe away, 
looked ttyll how nee re the end of it was, till he was quite 
beside. 

t b. Side by side in rank, on a level. Obs. rare . 
* 94 * Ayenb. ias Hi yell .. loue to ham pet byep beside, 
grace to ham bet byep benepe. 

O. Hard by, close, near. arch. + Rarely of time 
(see quot. 1380). Obs. (Mostly an elliptical use 
of the pnp., or with hen-, then-, in place of 
object.) 

iao7 K. Glouc. 358 po sei he her biside . . he erles baner 
of Gloucetre. c 1314 Guy iVarw. 56 An abbay That was 
Maiden on the way. e iAWtcup Sel. Wks. 111 . 44 fVulg. 
7 ujrta est eliee perdicioms J Bisyde is he day of perdicioun. . 
Biside, hat is, neer is he day [ran Heat, xxxii. 35 at hand]. 
1917 T ORKiNGTON /’jYrr.(i884)ao A lityll thcr be syd stondyth 
an old Church 1798 Colkridge A nc. Mar . iv. x, The mov- 
ing moon went up the sky. .and a star or two beside, iteg 
Southey Modoc in Ant. xvi, Menryn beside. Hangs over 
His dear mistress silently. 

2 . In addition, over and above ; — Besides a (by 
which this is now usually expressed). 

iaf7 R. Glouc 9a Of be lond of France, and of operlondcs 
bi svue. 139a Gower Con/. 1. 30 Hem nedeth. .Of straunge 
londes helpe beside. 1477 Earl Rivaaa (Canton) Dides 144 


The goode dedis that thou shah do besyde. sggf Shako. 
s Hen. VI. iv. i. as My wife, and diuers Gentlemen beside. 
tApa E* Walker Epictetus/ Mor. xx, Now if the same Be- 
haviour be your Guide, In all the actions of your life beside. 
176a Goldsm. Vie. W. xxiv. (i8o6j 143 We can marry her to 
another . . and what is more, she may keep her lover beside. 
sSsg Carlyls Schiller v (1843) ss It was by stealth if he read 
or wrote any thing beside. 

b. As an additional consideration ; moreover ; 
m Besides A a b (by which now usually expressed). 

199a Greene Art Canny Catch. 111. 8 The Maide. .was not 
a little ioyfiill to see him : beside, shee seemed proud that her 
kinsman was so neat a youth. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 197 
Beside he was a shrewd philoeopher. 1871 Browning 
Balaustien (1881) 148 Beside, when he found speech, you 
guess the speech. 

8 . Otherwise, else ; - Besides 3 (by which this 
is now usually expressed). 

1988 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 40 And one day In the week to 
touch no food, And but one meal on euery day beside. 1849 
Milton Eikon Pref. C, Rebels . . to God in all thir actions 
beside. 1734 Pons Ess. Man iv. 043 To all beside as much 
an empty shade. x8x6 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 11. 1 . 146 
We talk'd Of thee and none beside. 1843 E. Jones Sens. 9 
Event 37 And these forgetting, all beside In life will darken. 
+ 4 . On or to one side, apart. Obs. (Now Abide.) 

a 1379 Cursor M. 3633 (Tnn.), She went bi syde & hir 
biboujt. 1379 Barbour Bruce xi. 344 The toythir bataills 
suld be gangand Biaid on aid, a hull space, c saoo A pel. 
Loll. 56 Peter tok him be side. & be nan to blam him. 


1331) 338 b, lay* which* coaunaundcment is urohybyte .. 
alf other maner of lechery, beayde the acto of matrimony. 
s6as Br. Mount agu Diatnbae 499 No man beside Festus, 


fas that fragment, doth tall us. etc. its* Shatters. CAarme. u 
§3(1737) 1 . 83 None can understand the Speculation beside 
those who have the Practhe. itw Br. Huana Hymn, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, Perfect in power, 
in love, and parity. 

1 4 u Outside of, out of, away from. Obs. 

+ a. By the side of so as to pass without contact, 
by the outside of, past, by. Togo beside (L. prm- 
terire ) : to pass by, pass over, miss. To look 
beside : to overlook, fail to see, miss. Obs. 

c 1379 Wyclit Sent. SeL Wks. 1 . 13 pei tristen on rht of 
manma lawe, and gone ofte beside so)w. xato — Prov. 
xix. 11 The glorie of hym is to go beside wicke thingys |ij8S 
to passe ouere wickid thing!*]. 1807 Br. Hall Eftsi. iv. UL 

E * et vs but open our eyes, we cannot looke beside a lesson. 
Ciaulb Holy Modn. 93 Oh, doe him not the wrong to 
beside him, for if you see him not, bee comes by to no 
purpose. 

t b. Of position : Outside of, out of, away from. 
e 1400 A pot. Loll. 1 To reduce me in to pe rijt wey. if I 
haue gon biside |n wey in ani king. i| 9 S§ in btrype EccL 
Mem. 111 . 11. App. xlvii. 143 Beside and without the com- 
passe of the same Articles. 1863 Butler Hud . t. 1. 50a 
As of Vagabonds we say That they are ne'er beside their 
way. 

to. Of removal, deprivation: Out of, away 
from ; esp. with put, set , pluck, etc. Obs. 

1948 Udall, etc. Ereum. Par., Matt. ii. as Least he should 
be set beside the kingdome whiche he . . held. 1991 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. *33 If they by couyne or gile be wiped 
beside their goodes. 1553-87 Foxe A. 4 Af. ll. 384 lie 
put the new Pope Alexander beside the cushion and was 
made pope himself. 1370-87 Holinshkd Scot. Chron. (1806) 
II. 60 One of them taking displeasure with his father .. 
stepped to him and plucking her [a falcon) beside his fiat 
wrong her neck, i860 Stanley Hist . Philos. 01 > a/i 
Ncleua Son of Cordrus being put beside the Kingdom of 
Athens by his younger Brother Medon. 

5 . fig. senses from 4. 

a. Out of a mental state or condition, as beside 
one's patience, one's gravity, one's wits ; now only 
in Beside oneself : out of one's wits, out of one's 
senses ; cf. F. hors de soi , Ger. ausser sich. 

1400 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 08 Mad and beside herself. 
Ip 6 Frith Di*p. Purgat. 175 The man was almost beside 
himself, and then was he sent to Oxford. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
IV, 111. i. 179 Enough to put him quite beside his patience. 
s6ix Bible Acts xxvi. ia Festus saide with a lowd voycc, 
Paul, thou art beside [Tindate besides] thy selfe, much 
learning doeth make thee mad. 1716 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. vi. 30 This question almost put him beside his 
gravity. 18*7 Hood Hero 4 Leand. evii, Like an enchanted 
maid beside her wits. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 399, 
I felt quite beside myself for joy and gratitude. 

b. Away from, wide of (a mark) ; apart from, 
not embraced within (a plan, purpose, question). 

>833 More DtbelL Salem Wks. ioai/a He speketh al beside 
the puroose. 1973 G. Harvey Letter-bk . (18S4) 51 , 1 take 
it, M. Proctor was beside his book. 1891 Ray Creation 
L (1704) 64 Because k is beside my Scope. 1893 Robertson 
Sent. Ser. 111. XUL258 The distinction, .is an altogether false 
one and beside the question. iM F roude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. iii. 385 The point on which tne battle was being fought 
lay beside the real issue. . 1883 Munch. Guard. 22 Oct. 3/3 
Really this question is beside tne mark. 

+ C. Beyond the range or compass of (L. prseter ) ; 
utterly apart from ; hence sometimes approaching 
the sense 1 contrary to.* Obs. 

1506 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 14 b, No persone may re- 
ceyue . . the counseyles of the holy goost, exceptc he haue 
besyde nature a spiritual! care. 1948 Gestk Pr. Masse ip 
It is institute besyde Gods wrylten wordes and so contrane 
to the same, a 1019 Fotiiehby A tkeom. 11. viii. | a (i6aa) 381 
Vertues are begotten in vs, neither by nature, nor beaide 
nature, c «688 South Sent . (1715) 46a A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, at least, 
beside the Inward Sense of the Mind, a 1798 J. Edwards 
in N. Worcester Atoning Saer. (1830) 140 Old men seldom 
have any advantage from new discoveries, because these 
are beaide a way of thinking which they have been long used 
to. 1773 Johnson Lett. Ixxiii. 108 At Durham, beside 
all expectation, I met an old friend. 

tO. Comb. Besl'de-farth, besidea-forth adv., 
moreover, further; beeide-sitter, one who sits 
beside, an assessor; beside ward, ! outside, hard 
by, in the vicinity. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 22 Judas Macabeus, Je and 
sexty kousande bisyde forth a kat ben nou)t seyen here. 1948 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke i. 17 Ana yet was besides* 
forth an ungodly and a wicked person. 1340 Ayenb. 40 to 
kueade bezldezitteres, hat ycueb k* kueade redes to Jw 
demeres. 1460 Pol. Rel. 9 , 1 . Poems (1868} i«6 To men)** 
in k> cyte dwelle; And men kat dwellen be-sydwarde. 
Bt9ifl— (bteidz), adv. and pnp. Forms: 
3-4 biaidea, 4 bi-, bjsldie, byaydea, 5-6 be- 
sydea, -is, 5- besides, [f. Beside + r of the 
advb. genitive, here probably a northern sub- 
stitute for the southern -en of bisiden. This has 
been used in all the senses of Beside, but is now 
used, in prose, only in senses 2, 3, for which it is 
the proper word.] 

A. adv. > 

f I. By the side ; dose by, near ;■ Beside A >. 
rises Lay. 5181 Brennes Iwende) bisides mid hia folk* of 
Burguine. e 1340 Gum. 4 ur. Knt. 76 Smal aendal bisides, 
a selure hir ouer. e 149s Gesta Rom. 114 Heer besydes is 


suld be gangand Bisid on sid, a hull space, c 1400 Afol. 
Loti. 56 Peter tok him be side, & be gan to blam him. 
e 1489 Digby Myst. (188a) 11. 191 Goo thou . . In-to the Cyte 
a lytyll bc-syde. 1331 Robinhon tr. More’s Utop. 153 Whiles 
y" armies be fighting together in open feld, they a litle 
beside not farre of knele upon their knees. 

+ b. esp. with set, put, leave, etc. (See Aside 4). 
1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixxxvl. 33 Lust and lykyng I 
sette he syde. 1436 Pol. Poems (i8sO) 1 1 . 187 Yeue us grace 
alle slougnte to leue bysyde. 154B LJdall, etc Erasm. Par. 
Matt. L si He set his elder brother besyde. a 1804 Hanker 
Chron. /rel. 17 In the end the two Bonnes were put beside. 

Toward the side, sidewise. Obs. ( - Abide 7). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1221 Lamydon at the laste lokit besyde. 

to. By the side so as to miss, by, past To go 
beside : to pass on one side, to miss. Obs. 

c 1430 Stans Puer 60 in Babees Bk. (1868) 31 Fille not ki 
spoon lest in ke cariage It scheede bi side, it were not com- 
mendable. 1516 Pilgr . Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 35 b. And where 
it purposeth to go ouer the brydge, it gothc besyde, and 
falleth into the dyche. 199a Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 081 Yet 
sometimes falls an orient drop beside Which her cheek melts. 

B. pnp. 

1 . lit. By the side of ; hence, close to, hard by. 
a. strictly . By the side of a person, animal, or 

thing that has a recognized side. (The more de- 
finite by the side of, by his, her, etc. side, is now 
often used instead, as being more distinct from b.) 

c snog Lav. 31408 per feeht Baldulf bisiden his brofier. 
a sBoo Cursor M. 3873 Bisid lya al night he lai. Ibid. 1787 
peleon suam beside pc hert. 1493 Festivalti'W. de W. 1515) 
10 Thenne falleth his sede besyde the waye. 1506 Ptlgr. 
Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 155 The tnefe that honge on the crosse 
besyde our lorde. x6si Bible Ps. xxiiL a He leadeth mee 
beside the still waters. 171a Steele Sped. No. 460 F 7 The 
boy who stood beside her. 1707 Thomson Summer ix Be- 
side the brink Of haunted stream. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
xxi. (1806) 135 We rate beside his kitchen fire. 1816 J. Wilson 
City 0/ Plague 1. i. 319 Let me sit down beside you. 

D. Less exactly : Close to, near any part of, by. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8307 And did be siden baim laumpis 
lihL 11300 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3315 That castell That the so 
ran fast byside. (137S Wycuf Wks. (1880) 189 She saat 
bidden cristis feet, c 143° How Good W/e, etc. 17a in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 41 Please weel ki nei)boris kat dwelle Jwe biside. 
sfiii Bible Song. Sot. 1 . 8 Feede thy kiddes beside the shep- 
beards tents, c 1880 Beveridge SermAirag) II. 390 It doth 
not fall upon hamrbut beside him. 1884 L. Keith Venetians 
Lev. II. xi You'll come beside ui in the drawing room. 

t o. Formerly with names of towns, etc., where 
we now use by, near. Obs. 
c saoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 pe herdes wakeden ouer here 
i oref biside k* burch •belleem. 1097 R. Glouc. 378 To a toun 
biside Wircetre, kat Kemeseie ihote is. xgBn Wycup Gen. 

1 xiii. 18 Abram . . dwellide biside the valey of Mambre. 1418 
E. E . Wills (i88a)’3a Scint Gyles beside Holbourne. sgag 
Ld. Brrnkrm Froiss. I. xtv. 14 At the palaice of Westminster, 
beside London. seBs Marbbck Bk. gf Notes 556 He . . was 
buried a little beaide the same Citle. 

d. fig. (a.) Side by side with in rank, on a 
level with, (b.) By tne side of for comparison, 
compared with. 

1313 Douglas AEneis 1. ProL 385 Besyde Latyneour langage 
Is imperfite. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I1831) 1 . Pref. so 
Gainsborough's power of colour . . is capable of taking rank 
beaide that of Rubens. 

2 . In addition to, over and above, as well as; 
« Besides B 2 (by which now usually expressed). 

1340 Hamfolk Pr. Consc. 3697 Bot specie! prayers with 
guae entente, pat es made besyde bt sacramente. c 1380 


guae entente, pat es made besyde bt sacramente. c 1380 
wveuv SeL Wks. HI. 435 For pise slxe kyndenessis bysyde 
goostliche sufTragies. 1998 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacr. xxx. zoz 
The priest . . beside his praiers, doth minister the outwarde 
sacrament of Antiling. 1611 Bible Lev. xxiil 38 Beside the 
Sabbaths of the Lora, and beside your gifts. 1774 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. vi. <1876) 398 Beside hu master Andrea 
Sacchi, he imitated Rafaelk. tigs J, C Hare in PhiloL 
Museum I. 39 Beside the eVanets usually seen, there are 
other stam. 1870 Lewes Study PsyckoL 70 Other men be- 
side ourselves. 

t b. with obj. clause ; * Besides Bab. Obs. 

1891 Life Father P. Sarpi (1676)87 The Pope, beside that 
he is the nead of Religion, is also a Prince. 

3 . Other than, else than ; - Besides B 3 (by 
which this is now usually expressed). 



t foreste. ft4|D Lonbuch Grail aliv. 388 loKphi in that 
Castel not m wu, but at anothir Imidn in chat pbuv 
2 . In addition, over and above, as well. 

1464 Haward Enlropim vi. $a He deprived him of a 
portion of hi* kingdom, and Ris e sied hym to pay a great 
aiimme of mony besides. 1611 Birue Com. six. n And the 
men said voto Lot, Hast thou here any beside* T lias 
Kbatb Isabel iiv. It drew Nurture besides, and life, from 
human fears. st6j Mary Howitt P\ Bremer's Greece 1L 
xvL 140 There are, besides, many marble slabs with long 
Greek inscriptions. 


b. Introducing a further consideration: As an 
additional or further matter, moreover, further. 

sgpd Shahs. Merck. V. 11. i. >5 Beside*, the lottrie of my 
destenie Bars me the right of voluniane choosing, stta 
Norris Hierocles 8 Besides, God is not at all Honour'd by 
the most costly oblations. 1774 Burke Amer, Tax. Wks. 
II. 384 Besides, they were indemnified for it. tfig8 Bright 
Rtferm, Sp. (1876 s8s There is besides, this great signifi- 
cant fact. Mod. It is rather too late to go out s besides, I 
am tired. 


3 . Other than that mentioned, otherwise, else. 

1 596 Shaks. x lien . IV , iti. i. 185 Which . . leaves behinde 
a stayne Upon the beautie of all parts besides, a 1804 
Tillotsom Serm. I. i. (R.) An ignorant man, whatever ne 
may know beside*, a 1704 ’Locke (J.) Robbers, who break 
witn all the world besides, must keep faith among them- 
selves. 1768 Blackstonr Comm. I. 4 Knowledge in which 
the gentlemen of England have been more remarkably de- 
ficient than those of all Europe besides. 

1 4 . • Bebide A 6. Obs. (Now Aside.) 
sfixi Beaum. & Fl. Maid s Trag . v. 11670! 19 The blows 
thou mak'stat me are quite besides.^ 1650 Bui.wer A nthro - 


B. prep. 

1 1 . “ Beside B i. Obs. 

c xeoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 31 Da com on angel of heuene to 
hem, and stod bisides hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 16878 In a 
ftard bisides )>e tune. 138a Wyclif Matt. xiii. x Jhesus.. 
sat bisides the ue. X4B0 Caxton Treviso's Deter. Eng. 6 
At Stonhenge besides Salesbury. 154a Udall Rrasm. 
Apoph. 316 b, 1 would . . make you rooine here besides me, 
but that I sitte in so narrowe a roome myself. 1605 Stow 
Ann. 373 King Edward kept his Chnstmassc at Kenington 
besides Iounbeth. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 008 
Hold ..your Right Hand close besides your Left Hand. 

2 . Over and above, in addition to, as well at. 
(This and the next are the ordinary current senses.) 

1335 Joye A Pol. Tindale 34 Besydis thys condcmpnacion 
of me by hearsayc. xms Hulokt, Besydes that, pro terra. 
*587 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xvi. a6 Besydes all this, betwene 
you and us there is a great gulfe set. [So x6xx. ] < 1680 Hkvk- 
ridge Serm. 1x730) I. 484 Besides that . . they have some 
part of his word solemnly read. 1783 Ln. Hailes A ne. Chr. 
Ck . iL so St. Paul.. became acquainted with many Chris- 
tians besides his converts. 187$ Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
vii. (ed. 51 us The Emperor, besides the sword .. receives 
a ring as the symbol 01 his faith, 
b. with obj. clause. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Shepk. Cal. Mar. Gloss., Betides 
that the. .affection . . tormenteth the mynde. xgK Cogam 
Haven Health 1x636) 97 Besides that this water cooleth all 
the inward parts, it doth greatly helpe the stone. x86o Mill 
Repr. Govt. (18651 59/2 The representatives of the majority, 
besides that they would themselves be improved in quality 
..would no longer have the whole field to themselves. 

3 . Other than, else than: in negative and in- 
terrogative (formerly sometimes in affirmative) 
sentences, capable of being rendered by ‘except, 
excluding.* 

e >375 wyclif Wks. (1880) 393 No man may putt an-ober 
ground byaidis J>at bat is putt [So 138a N. T. 1 Cor. iii. xi ; 
ij88outtakun; Tind.,Covkrd., Genov., 1611, then; Rhem. 
beside.] c 1534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. I. as England is well 
stored with all kinde of becastes, besides asses, mules^ cam- 
inels, and elephants. 1651 Hobbes Leviath . 11. xxu. 116 
Not the set 01 the Body, nor of any other Member thereof 
besides himselfe. a 1716 South xa Serm. (17x7) IV. 37 The 
Jews, .for ever unsainting all the world besides themselves. 
171s Addison Sped. No. xio px No living Creature ever 
walks in it besides the Chaplain. 17*8 Jortin Ernsrn. I. 
a66 In the opinion of every one beside* himself. Mod. Have 
you nothing to tell us besides what we have already heard f 
1 4 . « Beside B 4. a. Post. by. Obs. 

1634 Preston New Covt. 63 Careful that none of this water 
run besides the mill, ite Fuller Holy Wars. iL (1647) 
ess King Philip missed oTni* expectation, and the morsel 
fell besides hi* mouth. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701) 
468/a [He] proposed sophisms to the disputants, slipping 
besides the sense. x68o Observ. on 4 Curse Ye Mercs* 5 No 
sooner did they perceive the waters begin to run besides 
their Mill, .but they turned Cat in Pan, and cursed as fast 
the contrary way. 


t b. Opposition : Out of, away from, off. Obs. 

1537 Tindale Ex A s John Wks. II. 183 Thou mayest 
well, besides Christ, know nim [God ] as a tyrant. 1607 Tor- 
skll Serpents 769 A&IIanus was a little besides the way, 
when he set down tnacrous for mierous. 1641 Vind. Smec • 
tymnuus $ 7. 90 He tels us we are besides the Cush.on. 


to. Of removal: Out of, away from, off. 7 b 
put besides : to put out of, do out of, deprive of. 

igx Robinson tr. More'* Utop. 41 The husbandmen . . by 
coueyne and frauds . . be put besydes it. 1577 Homnshkd 
Ckron. I. 173/s The Englishmen . . desirous . . to shake off 
the yoke or Danish thraldome besides their necks and 
shoulders. s6og Bacon Ado. Learn. 11. xiv. 

Doth not only put a man besides his answer. 

Ann. v. 88 That no God was able to put bin 

Kingdom, ipsa Eng. Tkeopkrast. 47 An extravagant love 
• .puts the Philosopher besides his Latin. 

3 . Jig . (from 4.) « Beiude B 5. 


t A. Out of any mental state ; hence Besides 
meseffx see Beside B 5 a. Obs. 

iSRi Tinoalr Ads xxvi. t4 Paul, thou arte besides thy ' 
sells. IS3S Jove Afob Tindale 36, 1 am suer Tindale is 
not so farre besydis bis comon studs. sSsi Biblr t Cor. v. 
13 Whether wee bee besides our aeluas. .or whether we bee 


j 189s Locks Hum. Und. 11. xxviL (16051 186 Our way 

of speaking in English, when we say such an oneis not 


. -i beside* himself . . as if . . the self same Person 
us no longer in that Man. 

t b. - Beside B 5 b. Obs. 

sfiBx R. Goans in Confer , u. (1584) I ill} b. You fall to 
discoursing cleans besides the purpose, legs Lilly A Asm- 
mole Autobiogr. (1774) 17a lu besides my task to write the 
life of the late King. 1699 Bentley Phal. 319 Though it 
be quits beiudes the subject. 

t e. Beyond $ ■ Beside B 5 c. Obs. 

tgfts Brief Exam. **b, Nothyng muste be brought Into 
the Churche,,heekiesjor contrary to Scripture. X577 Vau- 


rary to & 

troullisr Lathed s Ef. Gal. 8 This thou aoest besides thine 
office; keepe thy scire within thy bounds. Ibid. 36 If it 
teach any thing besides or against Gods word. t66x Hram- 
hall Just. Vind. vii. 106 The Pope can do nothing in France 
..either against the Canons or besides the Canons. 1668 
Culpepper & Cols Barthol. A not. tv. L 159 Tis besides 
nature. 169a Locks Toleration iii. iv. Wks. 1727 II. 355 
A model so wholly new, and besides all experience. 
Basie, obs. form of Buby. 


Besiege (bftrdg), v. Forms: 3-6 byaege, 
4 biaeohe, 4 5 be-, biaege, 5 biaeige, 7 be- 
•ledge, -aige, 5- besiege. [ME. bi-, by-, besege^n, 

i . Be- 1 + sege(n, aphetic f. asege^n, Abbikgk.] 

1. trans. To sit down before (a town, castle, etc.) 
with armed 'forces in order to capture it ; to lay 
siege to, beleaguer, invest. 

1*97 R. Glouc. 387 py* ost wende huderward . . And by- 
segeajben castel syx wouke wel vaste. a 1300 Cursor M. 
9311 Twelve moneb he biseged hit. cx 380 Sir Ferumb. 
4375 pyn barons.. pat so bup be-seged on bat tour. 138a 
Wyclif Isa. xxi. a Steeih vp, Elam, and bisege [y. r. bi- 
aeche] Medeba. c 1440 fiesta Rom. 9 A certcyn Cite, .was 
biacigyd with . .enemeys of 1 e Emperoure. 1595 Shaks. John 
11. i. 489 This Cittie now by vs besiedg’d. x6xx Bible x Sam. 
xxiiL 8 Saul called all the people together . . to besiege 
Dauid, and his men. *671 Milton P. R. iii. 339 Agrican 
with all his northern powers Besieg'd Albracca. 1844 Thirl- 
wall Greece VII. lx. 67 Amigonus besieged the city for ten 
months. 


b. fig. and trans/. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. ii, When forty winters shall besiege 
thy brow. x6ox — Alls Well 11. i. xo The mallady That 
doth my life besiege. x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn. jjx Having 
wrung off her neck, begins to besiedge that goo a morsel. 

2 . Irani/. To crowd lound like a besieging 
army ; to block up, hem in. 

x686 Gentb Recr. 1. xox A Planet is besieged, when he is 
between the Bodies of the two . . Malevolent*, Saturn and 
Mara. *7x7 Pope Elegy Unfort . Lady 38 Frequent hearses 
shall besiege your gates. 1780 Jefferson Corr. 1x830) so 
The people have besieged the doors of the bakers. 

8. fig. To assail with importunate addresses or 


prayers. 

17XS Steels Sped. No. 534 P 5 There U one 
who besieges me as close as the French did Bouchain. 1737 
Pope Hot. Ep. 1. vii. 39 Fools with compliments besiege yc. 
1850 Alison Hist. Europe V III. 1. ft 45 The ministers were 
besieged with innumerable applications for every office. 1867 
Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xix. (1875)203 Pious souls, .who 
dailyamd nightly besieged Heaven with supplications, 
t Basie'ge, sb. Obs . ; also 6 beaeyga, 7 be- 
■eigo. [f. prec. vb.] Besieging, siege. 

xsga Hulokt, Besiege Uticr, obsessor. 1599 H akluyt Voy. 
11 . 15 The besiege of Sagitta. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 

IX. sxiv. (1633) 1 19s The besiege of Inis- Kellen. 1664 Floddan 
F. iii. as Your saults and hard besiege. 

Besieged (bfcrdfld >,///. a. [f.prec.vb. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Invested or surrounded by hostile forces. 

ctnepPromp. Parv. 37 Uesegyde.atamitf. 1603 in Shaks. 

C. Praise 57 Of Helens rape and Troyes beseiged Townc. 
1795 Southey Joan Arc vt. 158 Our foes Haply may., 
quit in peace Besieged Orleans. 

b. absol. The people besieged. 

1603 K nolle* Hist. Turkes (16381 330 Offering vnto the 
besieged.. easie conditions of peace. 1863, Stanley Jew. 
Ch. xi. 039 The besieged and the besiegers alike were taken 
by* surprise. 

2 . Irani/. Beset by an importunate crowd. 

1866 Crump Banking iL 55 The funds, .were instantly re- 
turned to tlie besieged bank. 

Basiegement (b/hTdgmgnO. Also 7 bo- 
■ledg-. [f. as prec. 4 - -meet.] The action of be- 
sieging or state of being besieged ; also fig. 

15A4 Golding Justine xx (R. 1 Setting before their eles be- 
siege ment. hunger, and tne arrogant enemy. 1577 Test, is 
Patriarchs (1604) 75 The Lord snail bring upon you famine, 
and. .wrathful besiegemenL a X679T. Goodwin Whs. (1865) 

X. 481 An unheard-of way of bestegement. 

Besieger (b/srdgai). [f. as prec. 4 -er 1 .] 
One who besieges. 

1580 Barkt A Hk B 570 A besieger, obsessor. 1994 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 3x3 Demetrius, surnamed the Be- 
sieger. t6nH. Cogan Pinto's Trav. liii. (1663) 309 Permis- 
sion for theBeiiegcd to converse with the Besiegers. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 18 P 6 The Besiegers were quiet in their 
Trenches, i860 Froude Hist. Ping. V. 80 The advanced 
works of the besiegers were, .dose to the town. 
Beeie'giag (bJU'dgig', vbl. sb . ; also 4 W-, 
5 beaegyxige. [f. as prec. 4 - -mo 1.] The 'action 
of laying siege to (a place); the condition of 
being f 


138s Wyclif Eoeh. iv. a Thou shalt ordeyne aftens it a 
buegynge. 1388 — Jor. 1. 17 Thou that dwellist in hi- 
segyng. irSsWhitkhornk^fY Warr*\*$bto 03 b, Theds- 
lending and besieging of townes, i6st BuuAaAu. L 4 He 
. .fortified the cine against besieging. 1801 Strutt Sports 
4 Past, ik iL 66 Chicly used inbesieging of dries. 

BuitgiBg, pfi a. [f. u prec. + .»«>.] 
That baiegeii employed in a siege. 

1813 Examiner 17 May 307/1 The besieging corps before 
Dentxiek. s8eo Keats St. Agnes xl. The arras. .Flutter'd 


BMM'gfiigiy, adv. rare . [f. prec. 4 - -LY *.] 
Urgently, importunately, 
iftsa Dk Quimcey Confess. Wks. 1. 370 Any particular death 
haunts my mind more obstinately and bssieffinalv. in that 


Sftiifh (b/sai ), v. [f. Be- 4 + Siqb v ] To 
sigh over. 

ctsoo [see Bs- pref. 4*1 18*7 Carlyle Germ. Romance 

I. 46 Besighing his past madness. 

t Bou ght. Obs. rare . In 3 bosijte, 4 boaiht. 
[ME. beside, f. Bebke v., and side, Sight.] Con- 
sideration, determination, ordinance. 

xssB Proclam. Hen. III. The beside of than to foren iseide 
redesmen. rxjso Cast. Lone pi A pral..)>orw be-siht of 
riht dom To strong prison was t-don. 

Beall (e, obs. form of Beszle. 

Be silver (b/silvai), V. [f. Be- x 4 Silver v] 
h at u. ‘To silver over, to cover or line with silver ; 
also fig. Hence BeslTvered ffl. a. 

16x0 (i. Fletcher Christ's Vid. in Farr's S. P. (1847! 61 
Many streams his banks besilvered. 1800 W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. I. 330 Yet how well he amalgamates and 
bcsilverH all I 1805 Btachrv. Mag. XVI II. 436 The moon- 
besilver'd casements guided us. 1864 R. Barton Dahome 

II. 33 Wives and Amazons, copiously besilvered. 

Besln, beeinge, besiren : see Be- fire/ 
Beeing (biki'q), V. [f. Be- 4 4 Sing t/.J trans. 
a. To siug (into some state), b. To sing about 
(a person, etc.) ; to celebrate in song ; to sing to. 
Hei ce Besting (b/kc q), pfi. a. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. x. £ iv b, If the plaintife Post 
shouldc besing his muses hoice. s8a8 Carlyle Misc. <1857) 
1. 339 Let him worship and besing the idols of the time. 
1860 Dickens Uncomm. 7 rav. iii, In the Charter which lias 
been so much besung. 1865 Carlyle frtdk. Gt. IV. xu. L 
119 The Mountain part . . besung by rushing torrents, 
t Beaink. v. Obs. Forms: 1 beslnoan, 2 -3 
blsinken ; Pa. t. -sank ; Pa.pple. -sunken. [OE. 
besincan str. vb., f. Bk- 2 4 si man to Sink.] 

1 . intr. To sink, fall down through any substance. 
, r *93 K. Allfekd Oros. m, xi. xo Sio burg bcsanc on cor- 
]wn. 11130 Hali Meid. 33 Hwnse li8 ileinen deopc bi- 
•unken. 

2 . trans. To submeige. For Brrbnch. 

c xaoo Jr in. Coll. Horn. 177 pe storm bisinkeff ]xe ihip 

f Bealre, a bad form for Dehihe. 

1589 MarpreL Epil. C, He besire them to leaue this order, 
or els they are like to hearc of it . .And ile besire you. 

t Besi't, v. Obs . ; also 4-5 bisit. [OE. besit- 
tan to sit about, besiege f. Be- i 4- sittan to Sit. 
The primaiy verb, of which Bebet is the causal.] 

1 . trans. To encamp about, besiege. 

a xxoo O.R. Ckron. (Laud MS.) an. 1087 Se cyng. .let be- 
sittan jione castel. 1x54 Ibid. an. 1135 Te king it oesaeL 

2 . 1 o sit upon ; to lie heavy upon ; to weigh upon. 

sj6e Lancl P. PI. A. 11. 110 Hit schal bisillen oure coulee 

sore atte lasie. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 361 It shal bisittsn vs ful 
soure, be siluer bat we kepen. 

3 . To sit properly upon (as a dress): to fit, suit, 
become. Cf. r. secir. 

c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 1. xiv. 73 This, .biaittith not his wis- 
dom. ci 471 Fortkscuk Wks. (1869) 463 Yt besatt not hi* 
magnifycence to have done otherwise. 1603 Holiakd 
Plutarch's Mor. asy Affections for (0 change it well besita 
16x4 C. B. Ghost Rick. Ill , Yeelding thoughts besit the 
basest slaves. 

t BRffkyfto, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 3 4 ME. 
sky/te : see Shift.] trans. To thrust off. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur (1817) I. 91 She coudc not be- 
skytte hym by no meone. 

Bealab, beslap, bealaah, etc. : see Be- prefi 
Bealabber, bedsber, variants of Beslobber. 
BoLava (bf|slFi*v), V. [f. Be- 5 4 Slave.! 

1 . trans. To make a slave of, enslave, lit. and fig. 

1615 Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. iv. 198 He that, .hath 

betilaved himself to a bewitching beauty. 1645 Quarles 
Sol. Recant, iv. 51 Or if thy droyling hand should once 
beslave Thy glorious freedome. 

2 . To address as a slave, to call ‘ slave.' 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 158/1, I will not rayle, 
or rogue thee, or be-slaue thee. 1713 Addison Guardian 
No. 153 He is now chiding and beriaving the emmet that 
stands before him. 

8. To fill with slaves, pollute with slavery. 
x86e J. Spence Amer. l/tuon 346 Texas would not have 
been annexed and beslaved. 


Hence Beala*ved ppl. a., BatU'vlng vbl. sb. 

x6§6 $. H. Gold. Law 54 Redeeming of many poor be- 
slaved souls. 1641 Ld. Digsy Sp. in Ho. Com . 19 Jam 16 
Our beslaving since the Petition of Right. 

Bftllavir (bf,sla*vai), v. [f. Be- x 4 Slaver v. 
Cl also Beslobber.] trans. 

1 . To slaver upon or over, to bedrivel ; to cover 
with anything suggesting slaver. 

1589 Pappe to. Hatchet C ift. Glue the Infant a bibbe, hec 



alt to beslaucrs Ms mothfer tongue. rfo> Return fie. PttrnAtg. 
«. ii. 'Arb. 1 14 One of your reoiuaticko Poets, that besUoem 
all the paper he comae by. stye SwwavRNX Ess 4- Stud* 
38 unconscious if any reptile balanr It* base. 

3 . To cover with fulsome flattery. 

*861 Life Ld. Haem ixii. 498 Ha wa« ready to benlaver 
Moieey infinitely, 
lien e Baalaverad ppl. a . 

sagf K. Gilpin Skint . (18781 $ To thinke so well of a scald 
railing vaine, Which soone Is van ted in betlauercd writs. 

t oHlMTe. v. nonce^wd. [Bx- 60. + SLXIVK ] 
grans. To take the sleeves from (a bishop), Hence 
Bealeo'ving vbl. sb. 

1589 Nashk Almmd for P . t6a, Am not I old lileegoqni 
quondam at y* besleeuing of a sichophant. 

Befllime, bealippsr, bestow, etc. : see Bk-. 
Beslobber (b/.slp-bai), v.\ also 4-5 bislaber. 
[(. Bk* 1 + Slorbjcr v ] To wet and befoul with 
saliva (-to Bjmlavkr), or with portions of liquid 
lood escaping from the mouth; to kiss like a 
drivelling child ; hence, to kiss childishly or effu- 
sively ; fig. to cover with fulsome flattery. 

1 193 I.angl. P. Pi. C viii. 1 Thocam slcutheal by-slohered 
(II. v. 39s bislaberedl with two elymcd eyen. ilw Macau* 
lay Hallo* r, A st. «i8$i) I.84 The salaried Viceroy of France 
. beslobbering hi* brother and courtiers in a fit of maudlin 
uffeuion. 1808 Black w. AT, Aug., When a man i* be* 
slobbered by high and by low. In our senates and schools 
deemed a light of the age. 

Beslocnbre, beslomere, v Obs. : see next. 
Beslnbb or ^ l*/, M ** baj ), v. Also 4-$ bealombre, 
bealoraer [f. Bk- t + S>.urrkr v. The early be» 
stom[jb)cr is probably merely a phonetic variant : 
Matzncr would make it distiuct, comparing it with 
' Du. slommeren to trouble * ; but see the sense.] 
leans. To wet and soil with a thick liquid ; to 
bedaub, bedabble, besmear. Hence Beslubbered. 

c >394 P. PI. Crede 427 Hi* hcnen . .A! beslombred (7/. r. 
bedomered] in fen a* he pe plow folwede. 1587 Goldino 
De Afomoy xviii. 11617) 317 A certain common conceiuing 
of God, how bell ho defaced and beslubbered. 1996 Show. 

1 Hen. TV, 11. iv. 341 'fo bedubber our ganncnis with it, 
and sweare jt w»i the Mood of true men. x6ai Moi.i.k 
i'amerar. Liv. Libr. 1. xv. 64 Perfumes, .wherewith he v*rd 
to sweeten and bcslublier hlmselfe. 1708 Smoi.lp.tt Rod. 
Rand. iv. (1804 14 A countenance beslunbered with tears. 
1863 Hakinc-Goui.o Iceland xi 197 The boiling Jet.*, squirt 
suddenly at one over the red beslubbered rim. 

Benlur, bealurry, etc : see Bk- pref. 

Beanie, obs. foi m of Bkhov. 

Basmear (bA.sinT-i), 7/. Forms: 1 blsmier- 
wsn, boamyrwan, 3 bi *meoruwlen, 6 beameere, 
-apaere, -amire, 6 7 beameare, 7-8 besmear, 6- 
besmear. [OK. b/t/niei wan, late \V. Sax. besmyr- 
wan, Anglian besmerwun, f. bi-, Bk- i + sntierwan, 
smerwan (pa. t. s mi t rede ) OTcut. *smerw/an to 
Sukak, (,*smerwo-(w), in OE. smeorss, smeru, oint- 
ment, grease.] leans. To smear over or about ; 
to cover the surface generally or largely with any 
greasy, viscous, or sticky substance ; usually with 
tbo notion of soiling or staining : to bedaub. 

r 1050 Clou. Cott. Cleofi. in Wr.-Wulcker I W. 4»/i4 
Interlitam, besmyred. a 1113 Ancr. R. 214 Kumen forn 
biuoren His Loucide bixmitted & bintneoruweri. 1333 Joyk 
A pot. Tindale 50 Restnerintj end dnwbing eche other with 
dirte and myer. 1398 Sfknukk F. Q. 1. ii. 43 The divelish 
hag. .With wicked nerbes and oyot mauls did besmeare My 
body, 1601 Shaks. run t. H. v. 33 That face of his . . was 
besmear'd A* blacke as Vulcan iu lue sraoake of warre. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amrr , (17831 11 . 145 They besmear thejr 
children with the blood. 1837 W. Is vino Cofit. Bonneville 
(1849' 49 He . . caused the bodies of the wagon-* to be . . be- 
smeared with a compound of tallow and ashes. 

b. predicated of the unguent or viscous matter. 

o 1700 Drydem I.» Her gu-tlung blood the pavement all 
besmear'd. 1703 Purs Odyts. xxii. 339 His butter'd fiout 
and brains besmear the stone. 

0. intr. (for reft. ) To become besmeared. 

*S ®7 Turekhv. Loner confess. (R.) If face besmear with 
olien streames. 

2 . fig. To sully, defile, pollute. 

1379 Tomnon Calvin's. Semi. Tim. 04 Vs That they bee 
not besmeered with any blame. 1998 Siiaks. Merck. V. v. 
319 My honor would not let ingratitude So much liesmeare 
it. mn T. Taylor Comm. Tit ns L 10 (16191 a *8 With 
the black coales of euuious and slanderous tuueciiucs striu* 
ing to beameare them. # 1B87 Sat. Rev. 5 July, M iiiUter* vie 
with each other in getting thcmselues besmeared. 

BeimilVfd a. [f. prec. ♦ 

-eh 1 .] Smeared over, covered with anything 
greasy or nasty ; befouled. 

saga N'arhr P. Petti If see ed. ■' 10 b, Mixtris Minx, .that 
lookeH as simpering! y as If aha were besmeard. c«8oo 
Shaks. Sonn. hr, (Inswept stone besmear'd with sluttish 
time. 1633 Gusmai.l CAr. in Arm. x. ao8/t Thy filthy 
garments, and besmeared countenance. s8ag Southi y 
Modoc Ast. xvi. His face, besmeared And black with gore. 
B |8 piMf6r (bf,sini-T«i). [f. as prec. -kr 1 .] 
One who besmears. 

t(kl Corns., Borbonfttenr. . a blotter, sntutter, besmearer. 

Beamearing vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 

•f -lira 1 .] A smearing or daubing over ; tdsofig. 

1380 Barkt Alv. B 371 A Besmearing, or annoynting. 
s8ti Caros., Knduitrmonf , S plaUtering, dawhing . . be- 
snMAring. 1833 A. Wilson* Jos. /. Proem.', The defacing 
and besmearing of Virtue and Innocence. 

‘ lantile, etc. : see Bx- pttf. 


(bf,sm 5 ‘Jtn, v. Also 71 

•smjroh. ff. Bx- 1 -f Shibob v.] to soil, dfah 
'tdlour, as with smoke, soot, or mud ; also fig. |o 
sully, dim the lustre ofc 

s8an Shako. Horn. 1. UL 11 And now no soyle nor entail 
•doth basaarch The vertuo of his feara. o iwo BriddsBttr. 
in Percy Relbfon lit (IU Fair Helen’s face Did Grecian 
dames basmirche. s88s Daily Tel. 14 Nov.. You cannot 
permanently behmircb a work of art. Tima is sure to rub 
91 tan. 31/3 The first shower 
velvet ot their petals. 


off the stain. 

of rain .would* . besmirch the 
Hence Besmi rohed ppl. a. 


1399 bHAKS. Hen. V, iv. tii. no Our Gaynease and our 
Gilt are all besinyrebt. 1864 Sfieetator 618 The toiling, and 
besmirched priesthood of the world, i860 Moms Earthly 
Par. 1. (1870) 94 In besmirched army Some mat us. 
BoRxnlro, obs. form of Bxsmnah. 
tBami'ty *• Obs. Also 3 bhsmit, 4 bosmet, 
5 bismyt. [£ Bx- j -f-SifiT r .1 leans. To stain, 
Infect (as with disease), contaminate. (Mostly fig) 
(971 BlickL Horn. 83 pu woldast symle hone besmitan 
ha pu nan wiht yflas on nystesuj a sang Ancr. R. 914 
Kumefl forA biuoren bis Ix>uerde bixmittetl In. r. bismuddet] 
and bismeoruwed. 1340 Ayenb. 3a A uice huerof al be 
wordle it besmet. tbitl. 9*9 bet ne is nail besmetted inn 
herte mid kueade bodies. S480 C ax ton Treviso's Deter. 
Brit. 39 He is bismyt ted with their treson also. 

Besmoke (bf.sm^k), v. Forms: 4-3 by- 
smoke, 5 blsmoke, 6-9 beamoak. 7 besmoake, 
6- besmoke. [f. Bx- 4 -i-Smokk v ] grans. To 
All with smoke, to act on with smoke, to fumigate. 

*398 Trkvima Barth. Do P. K. xvui. liii. (« 493 » 813 Yf a 
man bismokith the boos of the ampte wyth hryiustoom 
*374 Hyll Bees xv, Benin oke the hive wuh flaxe. *598 
Sylvkstkr Dm Bart as 11 608 • 1133 Mists of Rome, That 
have so long bexmoaked Christendom. 1611 Florio, Affn- 
tnaro, to bumoakc, to drie iu the smooke as bacon. *813 
W. Taylor in Month. Mas. LVI. 196 They besmoak us 
with a disgusting mixture or sacrifice and frankincense. 

Hence Besmo'ked ppl. a., Besmo king vbl. sb. 
c S374 Ciiauckr Booth. 5 It Us wont to dirken by-smoked 
y maces. s6ss Cotur., F.nfnmement, a swoaking, a bo- 
smoaking. X854 Dickknb Hard Times xxii. 'D. • The be- 
smoked evergreens were xprinkled with a dirty powder. 
Besmooth, bs smother, besmouohe, bo- 
smudge : see Bx- pref. 

t Basmo ttered, Ppl a. Obs. rare. In 4 bi-, 
bysmotered, -erd, 6 Sc. besmotterlt. [A simple 
smotered or smoteren does not occur : though 
Chaucer has an adj. smottrluh , which Prof. Skent 
takes as » 1 dial, smutty, wanton.' The Du. smod- 
deren to smut, and LG. bestnaddern , have been 
compared, but do not quite answer phonetically. 
The form looks like a freq. or dim. of besmut , but 
neither this nor smut is found so early. Douglas 
evidently took the word from Chaucer.] 
grans. To bespatter os with mud or dirt. 

*1388 Chauckr Ptvl. 76 Of flu st Inn he wertd a gypon Al 
bismotered with his habergeon. 1413 Douglas Aineis v. 
vL 1x4 His face he achew besmoUent. 

Be-amut (b/, smrt), V. [f. Bx- 1 + Smut v ] 
trans. 'To blacken with smoke or soot' (J.), to 
dirty; slsoy^. 

s6se Holijind Camden's Brit. 1. 134 That blot wherewith 
Chalcondilas hath besmutted our nation. 1636 Kami. Momm. 
Adrt. fr. P amass . 438 The flnsh did so singe his face, 
having monstrously besmutted him. 

Hence Beamu*tted ppl. a. (also said of wheat 
blackened by smut). 

sflao IT ■ " 

with l»es 
lylr Fr. 

corn-ear in this which they cut. 

Be-BHHi’toh(t>f|Vim 9 ‘tJ > ),cf. [f. Bx- i 4 Smutch ] 
trans. To besmirch. 

183a Carlyle in Fraser* s bfag. V. 958 Her siren finery 
has got all besmutched. *858 R. Vaughan Mystics vi. 1. 
(ed. a> I. 151 Ruffling and henmutching all his gay feathers. 

t BegnA're, ?'- Obs. [f. Bx- 4 + Snarkv.] 
trans. To take in a snare, to entrap. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Pt, ix. 17 God fulfilleth the part 
of a Judge, ns often as he bexnarcth [printed besnarJethJ 
the wicked in their wickednesne. 

Beanivel, besnowbaU, bnunff, beaob: see 

Bk- pref. 

Besnow (b/|sn^i'), V. Forma : 1 beanlwaa, 
4 bi-, by-, bMgywe(D, *inew9(n, d* beanow. 
[OE. besniwian, f. Bic-' 1 4 snlwan to Show.] 
truns. To snow on t to cover or whiten with, or as 
with, snow ; also fig. Hence Bwmortred ppl. a. 

a 1000 ASlfhjc Gloss f n ^Vr.-WQIcker / ’oc. 175 Smy nidus, 
besniwod. 1340 Ayenb. 8x Non vayr body ne is bote , , ase 
a donghel Ixmoewed. X393 Cows* Con/. III. 51 He was 
with yiftes all be&newetL 1997 Drayton Mortimer. 90 Hie 
battered Cashes. .Besnow the soyle with drifts of scattered 
phi me*. 1833 True Trojans uiii, Foam beanows the tram- 
pled corn. 1849 L.ytton Cax*ons 11. ix. xxxtx, A fourth, 
all besoowed and fffema, descepd* Bom tbo Outside, 
t BflO gat. Obs. Also bMognia, beaaogpe. 
[a. Fr, bimgm,-* bisdfigmjk filth ie knaue, or clowhe.; 
a raskatl, bSsonian, bfac humoured scoundrel! ' 
(Outer.), ad. It bisvgnfi, of, fixaoNio,] R. A raw 
recruit, b. A low worthless felloW ;« Bmonian. 

tdsa CHArMAN Odyts. Rp. Ded. so Afcqipst this host, and 
this invincible commander, shall we nave every beaogne 
and fool a leader? i *38 T. Stafford Pac. fifth. rL,(i 9 ii| 


ms There were but a few Besognlea amongut them. tM 
Bbomu Covent Card. v. tii. Beat the Beseugnca that lie hsA 
in the Canbigm. 

t lHOgllljl 1 Obs. rmrg. An adapted form-of 
BxBooirx or Bmoorio, with English ending ; *» pmei 
WnrnrroNE Mirr. Mag., TImm be too bashful Be- 
aegtoiera. sgM J. Httm Disc. P r ob letne 71 Bribing cmr* 
mates amf mcroching Bi^ognien. ^ 

tBtffOl'gM. Obs. Also 5 boesyngne, bg* 
aoynye, 6 besone. [a. OF. btsoigtu business^ 
mod. b*sogm-¥ r. btsonha. It. bisogna % fem. foons 
found alongside of the masc. besotn, -xsanh, bin 
sogno ; see Diez, Littre.l Business, affair, ado. 

>474 Caxton Chests iv.it, Thynges that aperteyna to the 
counoayl A to the besoynfna of the royame. rig A Wilson 
fas. /, 149 Fitted for those little beuMgnas ef Aobounts, and 
Reckonings. 

BtlOU (bfeoil), v. Forms: 3-4 biaualo, 
-auyle, 5 beawyle, 4-6 besoyle, 7- beaoll. ff. 
Bx- 1 4 Soil il] trans. To soil, slain, sully ; also 
fig. Hence Beaoiied ppl. a . 

asjoo Pains 4/ Hell 91 in 0 . K. Mite. 995 And summe 
ha sau? bi-suyled * a* souwes . . vp to be brouwea. c 1313 
Shobkmam 108 Thy* men by-sovled beth. c 14 1» Merlin x. 
163 Hi* swerde all besoyled with bloda of men and of home. 
a 1670 Hacket Abfi. Williams 11. 164 The Remonstrance 
..come forth. .to besoil his Majesty's reign. 1798 Souths. v 
Sonn. xii, Cobweb* and dust tny pinions white besoil. 163c 
Cari.ylk Sari. Res. 111. iv. All weather-tanned, besoiled. 
Besom (brzdm), sb . 1 Forms : i-r a besma, 1 
beiema, 3-4 beaem, 3-5 b same, 4 became, 
blame, 4* 5 baaum, 5 baaumma, beaauma, be- 
towrne, 5 -7 baaome, 6 byaom, beasome, baa* 
aem, 6-8 beeaom(e, 7 beeaum, beaaom, (6 Sc. 
booaome, 7 blaaome, 9 dial, beaom, blaaim, 
buaaom), 5 -besom. [Com.WGer. : OE .besema, 
hesma ( — OFria. besma, OI 1 G. besarno , M HG besme, 
besem, mod.G. be sen. Du. bezem, OTeut. *besmon~ 
(not found in KGer.). Ulterior derivation obscure.] 
1 1 . A bundle of rods cr twigs used as an instru- 
ment of punishment ; a birch. Obs. ( L. fastis .1 

r 893 K. A£lfrkd Ores. 11. iii. f 9 He. .hy . . het xebindan, 
and .. mid besman *wingan. a 1*03 Si. Marker. 5 |Hej 
strupeth hire steorenaket . . ant beateth hire bare bodi with 
bittere besnien. a laaj Juliana 16 pu nchalt bcou ibtaleii 
mid besines ( 

2 . An implement lor sweeping, usually made of a 
bunch of broom, heather, birch, or ether twigs 
bound together round a handle ; a broom. (Dia- 
lectally, as in Scotland, the generic name for sweep- 
ing implements of any material, e. g. a heather f 
birch , or broom besom, a hair besom ; but in literary 
Eng. ' broom ' is now generic, and * besom ' specific.) 
r 1000 Ags. Gosfi. Matt. xil. 44 Hr geniet hyt frintij, and 

5 eckcnsod mid besmuin [v.r. besemumj. c laoo Trin.Coll. 
lorn. 87 Mid bosemc dene swopen. 138a Wvclif Matt. 
xii. 44 Clenxid with bistne* [1388 besymsj. 1308 The visa 
Barth. Do t\ R. xvii. clrx. (14951 7^8 Of the t>owes and 
braunches of the byrche ben besomes made, c 1440 Promfi. 
Parv. 33 Besme or besowme I1499 besym], scofia. *449 
Chnrehm. Acc. Walberssvicke, Stiff dk (Nichols, 1797* 185 
A bestume of pekoka fethers. 133a H uix>bt, Beasome, Loke 
in browme. 1380 Lyly Enfihues ( Arb.f 309 I here is no more 
difference betweene them, then belweene a Broome, and a 
Beesome. 164s H. Best Farm. Bhs. (1836' 104 Wee inak^ 
the miller take a besome and sweepe a place. 1897 Potts* 
Antiq. Greece 11. iii. 1x7x31 odl He swept the Temple with a 
Reaaom of Lawrel. 1738 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111 . 51 
The . . hath is scrubbed all over with a birchen bcesoiu. 
1I37 Bohn’s Itandbk.Prw ., There is little for the rake after 
the besom. 

3 . fig. Any agent that cleanses, purifies, or sweeps 
away things material or immaterial. 

cx 380 Wvclif De Pafia Wka. (1880) 468 (ifhe & his secte 
be. .densid wip besumtnx. c 1444 Hylton Scala Ptrf. tW. 
de W. 1494) 1. xlviii, 8wepe thy aoule dene wyth the besome 
of the drede of goo. s8xt Bible Isa. xiv. 33, 1 will sweepe 
it with the besome of destruction. 1639 Fun R« Holy War 
1. xlx. (1840) 35 The riuer Kishon, God's besom to sweep 
away Siaera's great army. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . m. 
lx. 130 With steel-beaoni. Rascality is brushed back into its 
dim depths. x 06 a Tyndall Mountaineer ; iv. 30 Grandly 
the doud-besom swept the mountain*. 

4 . fig. Anything rescmbliug a besom in shape; 
spec, applied to a comet. 

tsK End* Hist. Rtf. Wks. 1846 I. 354 A comet . . called 
*The lyric boosome/ a 1839 Sfottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. 
il (1677) 94 A Comet of that kind whidi. .the vulgar* [call] 
a firie Bissome. 

5 . Applied dialcctally to heath and broom, plants 
used for besoms. (Cf. broom, in its two senses.) 

1798 Marshall Econ. W.Devon.(E. D.S.\ Bee*om,hixzqin, 
sfiartinm scofia r turn, the broom. planL 1864 Cafksh Devon 
Pew., Bicat m , Heath. (M Bkittkm Plant •n. v8 Basam, 
Besom, Bassam or Bison), Sarethamnus scofiarius. 

6. Comb and Alt rib., as besom-hand/e, 
also besonirhead, fig. a foolish or stupid person, 
a blockhead* whence besom •headed*, boaom- 
heath, heath used kit making besoms ; bouom- 
ridor, a witch, from the popular notion that they 
rode on broom-sticks bjtiom-tril, a tail formed 
like a besom, a bushy tail, whence besom-tailed \ 


9884 AtkinsoM Whitby iMm. r.v. Beam 1 * He's as fend a* 
a pt 1 Miaauai-netiaad/ vary fboiish iodeed, „ 

Phil Trans. XLiX. Sad Erica brabokUea '. . I-ow Dutch 
Heath, or •Besom Heath. 8884 H. MM fifiytt. iniq. tbs 


XMmiof thM ftr *BwM4U«n arvltckM. 1878 Lend. 
Gao, Na 1356/4 Lost iritobn. .one ef lira Klifi Setting 
Doga.* o bar *beesam tail, Hag — No. 3080/4 A dnr£ 
Man my More. .Silver Eyed, and^Beeeme faffed. iflaS 
Lm /Maei 6H ‘Besaemweede, or the herbe serving for 
IfMW, dg ff truss tfi(r 4 /VgC A. a. lit jtt Bjr a 
Wttoh-bridie they era moke a fur of hone* of on one of 


BhOBL jA* [App. a distinct word from 
the preceding : the two words ere quite distinct 
(bourn, bi*aam) in Southern Scotch. Cf. Byskm.] 
A contemptuous designation for a low woman. 

sSH Scott Old Mori, viii. To set op Co bo mo muckto 
better than ither folk, the auJd besom. 

Beioift, v. [r. Besom H. 1 Cf. to brush.] 
t Xm intr. To sweep with force or violence. Ohs . 
To 1400 Mori* Art A. 966a The. .wynde owte of the weste 
rysaes, Brethly besaomes with byrve in berynet seines. 

2 . irons. To sweep. Often with away, out, etc. 
km Cowna Odets. xxu. 596 They cleansed The thrones 
and tables, while Telemachus Beesom'd the floor. 1640 Mrs. 


BsewNiM Grk. Cur. roots 11 Besom away the thick dust 
which lies upon thslr heavy folios. t888 Knoiuv Herevo. 
xix. B44 He would besom you all out. 

BftflMMMT. [f. prec. 4- -kb 1 .] One who uses a 
besom. 

Baaonard, obs. form of Bkzoar. 

Begone, -iim. variants of Beboiqnr, Bbsoniam . 
t Basonio, baso'gnio. Obs . [var. of Biso- 
gnio, a. It. bisozno need, want; also, a fresh 
needy souldier. hisogni, new leuied souUUers such 
as come needy to the war ' ( Florio). * Applied in 
derision to young soldiers who landed in Italy 
from Spain ill accoutred and in want of every- 
thing' ( Voeab. della Crttsca.) Hence also Sp. bison*, 
Pg. ifisonho, F. bisogne . (The conjecture that 
bisopto was an It. corruption of F. bee jaunt, 
Brian, is baseless.) Cf. Bksoqnk.] &. A raw 
soldier, b. (term of contempt) A needy beggar ; 
a base worthless fellow. See Bezos 1 an. 

Ujpi Garuaku Art 0/ Warre 170 A raw tuiuldicr and Bi- 
■ogmo.] 1603 R. Johnson Kinjnl. 4 Comtmv. 5* A base 
Besonio, filter for the spade then the sword. Hxi Fwtchw 
Four PI, 28 Draw my sword of Fate on a Pesant, a Be* 
sognio I i6as R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 78 The soul* 
dien . . who after the common custom# of their profession 
(except when they be l>esonios) t sought to pleasure him. 
sflao Scott Motuut. xvi. Base and pilfering besognios and 
marauders. 

Beaonnet, besoothe, etc. : see Be- pref 
tBeEOO'p, V. Obs. rare. [App. f. Bit- 1 + soop, 
earlier form of Swoor : though the application is 
not quite clear.] trans. ? To ihrash, lay about. 

15*0 Mav any Work B. I wil so besoop you . . as al the 
world shal cry shame vppon you. Ibid. 96 , 1 will so besoop 
thee, as thou neuer bangedst John Whxtgift. 

Besoot (b/su-t), V. [t. Be- 6 4- Soot.] Irons . 
To soil or blacken with (or as with) soot. Hence 
Beooo'ting vbl. sb. 

Hxs Cores., Pots lure, a smutting, smearing, 1 besooting. 
ifiaa Masse Aleman's Gusman eCA(/. l as Was it fit that 
hee should besoot his face with the same paintings f x 46 s 
Evelyn Misc. Writ. 1. (1805) a a8 This coale. .flies abroad. • 
be soots all the leaves. 

B— oo thm mt (biW’ffm&it). rare. [f. Bfl- 
soothu: see Bk- pref. 2 .] The fact of soothing ; 
its means or resulting state. Ooxlvib cites Q. Rev. 

t BsflOTt. v. Obs. [f. Bb- 4- Sort sb. or v.\ cf. 
Ashort v.] To assort, match, or agree with ; to befit. 

x6ag Snaks. Lear u iv. 27a Such men as may besort your 
Age. 

t BfBOTt, sb. Obs. p from prec. vb. ; cf. As- 
sort sb ] Suitable company. 

1604 Siiaks. Oth. 1. iix. 938 Such Accauiodatioa, and be- 
sort, As leuels with her breeding. 

BdSOt (bfy t\ v . [f. Bb- 4 - Sot ; cf. AsbotJ 
1. trans. To affect with a foolish, blinding affec- 
tion ; to cause to dote an ; to infatuate with . * 

sgfts Camvion in Confer, iv. (1584) Aaiiij b, He might bt 
taken with tbs loue of his aies towards her, to be besotted 
with her. 1837 Hcvwooo Dial, iL Wka. 1874 VI. 11I It 
shall besot thee on some sordid Swainc. HyS Art Comlentm. 
viiL 1 5. sxy lira kind aspects of the world are very enchant- 
ing, apt to inveigle and besot us. 1748-1884(1*6 Bnorru 1. J. 
•2. To moke mentally or morally stupid or blind ; 
to stupefy in mind. 

■ Hxg Hr. Halt. Contempt. N. T. tv. iv, Impiety is wont to 
besot men. H80 Fuu.au Mixt Contempt. <1840 sit Till 
they besot their understandings, xflks Hamjtt Men 4 
Mann. Ser. ik v.<x86o) xas Such persons are in fact besotted 
with words. s8 77 Smrsow Strut, six. a^ To besot the 
minds of men with ignorance and superstition. 

8 . To stupefy in the brain, make a sot oC (Said 
of narcotics.) Also absol. 

1807 Drayton Aginconrt , etc. 734 They no sooner tooke 
Ibis drinks ; But nought into their bralnes could sinke, Of 
what had them besotted. x6gs Tryon Good MouSe w. xxyi 
sop Opium . ©tonifying and besotting them, even as the 
superfluous drinking of . . strong Drinks does, xfgg Youwa 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. x j* Pleasure . . has an opia te in 
at lit stupefies, and besots, xlsa Thackrrav Esmond t, 

I besotted mysetf and gambled and drank. 

BiiaWi t (bfrrtfcft PP l - «• V- p«c. + - id.) 

L Having the affections foolishly or dotingly 

ltd ; Infatuated. 

Host# Plutarch (1678) 964 Aptoubw . . besotted by 


TtSf. 


a xfixfl Ralrioh Imstr. Son U. fifijiVfi Haue . . 
are, that tbou he beloved of thy wife, father 
than thyself besotted on her. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
xxxiiulxi) I.S46 If you are not b esot ted to that man., you 
wfll lUra it. 1864 Bunton Scot Abr. 1 . lii. 137 Never did 
b es otted lover abandon himself to wilder folly. 

2 . Intellectually or morally stupefied or blinded. 
HM Miltom Counts 790 Swinish gluttony, .with besotted 
base ingratitude Crams and blasphemes his feeder. x 48 r 
Reject. on Mind 4 P. as The gross Ignorance and besotted 
Superstition of Italy. 1877 Mosley Uuiv.Serm. xvi. 071 A 
stupid besotted indifference to everything spiritual 
8. Intoxicated or muddled by a narcotic. 

1831 Scott Cast. Dang, ix, You besotted villains, you 
have been drinking, itaa Mass vat N. Forster v, Newton 
went down to rouse the besotted Thompson. 
Bnottedly, adv. [f. prec. + -lyS.] Infatu- 
atedly, stupidly, with mental or moral blindness. 

sfifio Milton Free Commw. Wks. 1738 I. ui Basely and 
hesottedly to run their necks again into the Yoke. 1849 
C BrontU Shirley l 4 He was.Tbesottedly arroganL 
Bssffttsdnsf. [f. os prec. + •njcbr.J The 
state of being besotted ; infatuation ; intoxication. 

sfiH Bp, Hall Old Relig. xi The World . . stood amsccd 
to see its owne slauerie and besot ted nesse. 1873 Milton 
True Re/ig. Wks. (x&pl 419 Hardness, besotted ness of 
heart, end idolatry. 188s J. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 340 The 
besottedness or demoralisation of a portion of the North. 

Beso*tti*ig, ppf a. [f. Besot 4 - -ino*.] In- 
fatuating, stupefying. 

1780 FtRLniNo Ess. Convers. Wks. (1840) 636 The beastly 
custom of besotting and ostentatious contention for pre- 
eminence in their cups. 1863 Gilo. Eliot Romota in Cornk. 
Mag. VI. 435 To steal over my senses like besotting wine. 
B«K>ugJit (b/sfrt), pa. t. and pole, or Bxskkch. 
Bfionutd fbikA»'ld), ppl. a. [f. Be- + Soul sb. 
4 -ED.] Endowed with a soul, ensouled. 

1843 Carlyle Fast 4 Pr. 388 Besouled with earnest hu- 
man Nobleness. x86e Simon tr. Domer's Pers. Christ 11. 
(1874) I. 199 His . . besouled humanity was not done away 
with by the deification. 

Bftton'liag, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -iNO 1 .] The 
endowing with a soul. 

186a Simon tr. DomePs Pers. Christ 1. (18751 II. 399 To 
reduce the incarnation to a besouling . . of this man. 
Besour, beaow, beipoded, etc. : see Be- pref. 
BfifiOUth (b/kau ji), prep, now Sc. Also 5 6 be- 
■owth. [f. Be- 4 South : cf. be-east, be-nor/h.] On 
the south side of ; to the south of. 

c 1410 Sir C leges 473 A gest . .Of a knyght there br-*owth. 
ms Lyndlsay Papyngo 918 The borrow mure, Besouth 
Edinburgh, ittx Kkcosijk Cast. Knead. (1556*85, ao de- 
grees besouthe the tropilce of Capricome. xfiflo Act Seder. 
10 Jan. 64 (Jam.) This present Act shall .. take effect for 
those besouth the wster of Die. x86a M. Naurs Lfe 
Dundee II. 34a Perth besouth the river Earn. 
Bssowme, besoyle, obs. form of Bkoom, 
Besoil. 

Beaoyngne, -uoynyo, var. of Besoigne. 
Beepall, var. of Bespawl v. Obs. 

B«^pUglM(b/|Sp» qg'l),v. [f. Bx-fi+SPANGLK.] 
1. trans. To set about with spangles; to be- 
sprinkle or adorn with small glittering objects. 

xfixa Drayton Pely-olb. xiiL Notes 214 Every lofty top, 
which late the humorous night Bespangled had with pearfe. 
170a Wollaston Reltg. Nat. v. 80 fStars] to adorn and 
bespangle a canopy over our heads. 186a G. Lloyd Tas- 
mania iii. 36 llie genial morning dews, .that used to glisten 
ngm ^snd bespangle the vertul-leaved kangaroo grass f 

i 4 m IBiooks Gold. Koy Wks. 1867 V. 1x3 Being bespangled 
with holiness and clad with the royal robe of righteousness. 
rBbo W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X. 495 Other admirable 
similies bespangle this book. 1848 Prescott Ford. 4 Is. I. 
viiL 374 The subtilties and conceits with which the ancient 
Cast 1] Lain verse is so liberally bespangled. 

Hence Bespangled ppl, a., Beepangling vbl. sb. 
sgM Nashr Christs T. (16x3) 144 Women . . sumptuously 
pearled and bespangled, sfixi Cotor., Papillottemont , a 
kq»ogUag. rfj4 ! >IR T. Herbert Trot*. 1x8 Under a be- 
spangled Canopic, the Firmament. xtsB Kuwolry Saints 
Trag. v. i. sa6 Uprushtng pillars, star-bespangled roofit. 

BtipaaUe (br,apac i)k’l). - Bkhp^noi.k. 

Hit Quarles Argalus 4 P. (16781 89 Garments .. be- 
spank led ore With Stars of purest Gold. 1%) G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. R. Bon/. 1 . S97 So she tastefully . . lespankles 
every branchlet and every spine with a daisy flower. 

tBgMpa7,v- Obs. Forms: 1 beaporrl-on, 3 
bioporr-en, 4 -sperr-en, -sporen. [f. Be- 54 
Spar v. to bolt, shut.] trans. To shut in ; to lock up. 

as 100 in Wr.-Wfllcker Voc. 459 Oppilate , besparrade. 
a iaaa Auer. R. 04 Ancren bet bisparrefl fr#.r. bitunefi] her. 
1377 Lanol P. PI. B. xv. 139 And bus he spared and bi- 
spered [bi-sperred, bisperdc, bisparedl spene we in niurthe. 

t BtipTEgt, v. Obs. [f. Disparage, by ex- 
change of prefixes (cf. distain, bestainX and mistake 
of sparagt for the stem.] trans. To disparage. 

xfipa Nashs P. Penilosse <N.l These men . .should come to 
besparage gentlemen and chuff-headed burghomasters. 
tmspSTU*, v. Obs. [f. B*- + Sp.\»klk ». 
CL BtwAUn.] tram. To b« patter, to *pot. 

1481 Caxtom St. Wentfrydt 5 *l*he stones, .al besparklydo 
with Mood, xfigx Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. a6 He ne- 
sparckles the worahippers therof with disdain*. 

rv , , ; vrklli»g,/// «. obs. \f. o, prec. + 
-ie« 8J Spoiling, throwing out ^parki 
1848 HERUtek Mother. App. 449 In his desires'Mora towr- 
hraand betemrkUngthan thy fires. 

, (DfiEpsr tOj), V* [(. 1 fSPATTEB.] 


L trans. To spatter over ; to cover with small 1 
spots of wet mud or anything of Uke consistency. 

*874 Govt, of Tbnguo v. 1 9. 193 Those who will not uk< 
vice Into their bosoms, shall yet have it bespatter theii 


w # their 

feces. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VII 1 . Ixvi. 447 They, -werii 
even bespattered with mud. 

2. To spatter about ; to scatter or cast (anything) 
so that it sticks in spots an surrounding objects. 

18x3 Examiner 1 Feb. 80/1 (He) had. .literally bespattered 
his brains about the floor. 

3. Jig. To asperse {with abuse, blame, Battery, 
praise, etc. ). Generally in a bad sense even when 
praise is in question. 

•844 J lessor Angel ef Rph. 04 Bishop Halls ikies of honour 
wherewith he doth bespatter them. 1759 Let. to Methodists. 
Hespatteringwith your dirty hints and innuendoes the whole 
body of its Clergy. 1819 Souyiiky Lett . (1856* 111 . 150, 1 
get plentifully bespattered with abuse, xtgx Ruskim 


shall i „ 

Mod. Paint. I. Pref. 19 He ..bespatters with praihe the 
canvass which a crowd concealed from him. 185k Roskkt- 
son Loci . *44 Bespattered with applaune. 

4. spec. To cover with abuse; to vilify or 
slander. 

xdssA. Wilson 7 ’as. /, Proem e 4 If Ignorance or Malice 
attempts to hark, hew, or bespatter it. 1709 Stvklk Taller 
No. 1 15 P 1 Punch who takes all opportunities of bespatter- 
ing me. 1748 Richardson Clarissa < xSxxi It. xxxiil eo8 , 1 
will convince yon that I am basely bespattered. 

Bggpa'ttgred, ///. a. [f.prcc. 4-uuJ Covered 
with small spots or mud or tne like. 

1887 H. Murk Drv. Dial, ill |s8 11713) 9 %o l*he whole 
Keys were all bespattered with Letters, d^i Carlvi.k 
Sort. Res. 11. vii, Every window of your Feeling, even of 
your Intellect, as it were, begrimed and mud-bespattered. 

Begpa*ttergr. [f. os prec. 4 -jcrlJ One who 
bespatttis with mud, or abuse. 

a 1849 H. CoLKRiiHiK Ess. 4 Margin. (1851') II. 90 It de- 
files the bespatterer, whether it hit the object or 110L 

Bespa ttering, vbl sb. [f. as prec. 4 -wo 1 .] 
The action of covering with spots of mud, or the 
like, thrown at an object ; or fig. with abuse. 

a x hjj Barrow Serm. wks. 17x6 1 . 16a The bespattering 
our neighbours good name. x86a Sat. Rev. 5 July 4 Pitch- 
ing the filthiest mud that he, could find . . and naturally 
receiving a liberal bespattering in return. 

Bggpa ttermgnt. rare. - prec. 

1870 < T. Smith Sjh. 4 Antonyms , Adulation . . Ant. Tra- 
ducement . . besnatteratent. 

t Bwpa'ttle, V. Obs. [f. Bb- 1 4 Spattlk cl] 
trans. To bespatter with anything ditty. Hence 
Baspa ttling vbl. sb. 

154 8 Bale Rug. Votaries 11. (1550' 107 They rated hym.. 
byspatled hym, and bysplttcd him. x8ss Cutur., Poptibitr 
. . to |jeA|mttlc r or soot with durt. — PapUlottemcnt, a be- 
spangling ; also, a bespat tiisg. 

t Begpawl, v. obs. Also 7 bespoul, bespall. 
[f. Be- i + Spawl v.] it ans. To bespathr with 
saliva: also Jig. 

shorn B. Jonson Poetasf. v. I, Bespawl* The conscious time, 
with humour*, foam, and .brawls. >841 Milton Auimadv. 
ill 63 Thin Remonstrant would Invent himself conditionally 
with all the rheuin of the town . . to hcnpaul bis brethren. 
1647 U. Statylton Juvenal 9x5 Whose (dipping guents are 
ready atill to fall. He doth his Spartan marble so benpall. 

Hence Besp&wTed ppl. a. 

181a Drayton Poly-oH>. 11. 33 His foame-benpawled beard. 

Bggpgmk (bfispi k), v. Pa. t. bespoke, and 
{arch). -spake. Pa. pple. bespoken, bespoke. For 
other forms see Spkak. [Com. YYCier. : OK. bt\ 
bcspt ecan « 08. bisprecan (Du. besprehen\ OI1G. 
bisprthhan (MHO. and mod.G. besprechen ), f. hi-, 
Be- 4 spree an (specan) to Speak. The connexion 
of the senses is very loose ; some of them appear 
to have arisen quite independently of each Other 
from different applications of Bk- pref . ] 

L intransitive . 

fl. To call out, exclaim, complain that. Only OK. 

1893 K. ff.LHtRD Ores. 1. x. 1 6 Hu unxemetike Rom. 
ware uemurentafi & bssprscaS hast, etc Ibid 11, iv, | 7 Ond 
nu uro Cristne Koma benpriefl ptet. .etc. 

f2. To speak up or oot, to exclaim: orig. with 
some notion of objection or remonstrance ; in later 
times, simply, to raise one's voice, to speak. Obs. 
or arch. 

c im Guy Warm. 185 Than bispac Otous of Pavl, To 
Gii he bar fret envic. c 1440 Erie Totems 877 Then lieApake 
an olde Knyght, Y have wondur, be goddys myght, That 
syr Autore thus was bestedd. fig 00 Deb, Carpenter! T, 
If alii w. Nugm P. 17 'l*han be-spake the polys With glut 


strong worries and Km ijm Marlows Kdw. JJ, 111. ii. 
The Karl of Pembroke mildly thus hespakc ; * My lords/ 
etc. a 8ag Milton Nativ, vi. Until tneir Lord liimstlf 
bespeke, and bid them go. 1791 luwru Iliad u. sox And 
thus the chief bespoke. 

f b. qua&i-//xMU. rare. Obs. 

im Sprnskr Shepk. Cat. Feb., Whatever that good old 
man bespakc. 

XI. transitive . % 

+ 3 . Tq speak against : to charge, accuse f oppose. 


- 0/ h. the lb. ii. 8 (Bosw.) Hit besprecen bi|r> 

Psalms (Lamb.) xliii. 17 (Bosw.) From stefhe ,bo- 
sprecendre. c sags Gen. 4 R.r. 1444 And S|a ne hi- spec 
him neuara a dfL xsf* K. Gloul. 594 He «M at churefie 
inqme, U10 dergic blspclt it vastc. 
f 4 . To speak about ; a. To discuss, advise upon, 
determine upon. (Al ->o intr. with infin. of purpose-) 
c 1179 Lamb. //no. 91 Heo bi^iekcn KcpnffahweQncn )wl 



heo walden ibujen. tin R. Glouc. «u tykiv 

& byspeke. c ijw K. A ns. 94 Wel thrytty ygedred booth* 
And byspeklth <d bin doth, 1489 Caxton fay Us of A . tv, 
ix. 950 She bathe traytted or bespoken for to make hym day 
Other by poyson or by sum other secrete dethe. 

f b. To promise. 06s. rare . (Ger. versfrechen .) 
c 1390 Cast Low *91 For so hfc was to Adam bi-speke. 
And God nolde no forward broke. 

5. To speak for ; to arrange for, engage before- 
hand ; to * order* (goods). 

15k Stanyhumt A sac is 11. (Arh.168 Theare doe lye great 
kingoooms . . bespoken For the. 160a Return fr. I, amass . 
111. v. (Ark) 46 A lodging bespoken for him . .in Newgate. 
(618 in Kliis Orig. Lett. 11. 367. IV. 143 The six thousand pair 
of Shoes which na bi*l>oke at Kxcter. 1709 Steele Tat Ur 
No. x6 r a She bespoke the Flay of Alexander the Great, to 
be Acted by the Company of Strollers. 171a Arruthnot 
John Bail ( 1755) 9 His tradesmen . . waited upon him to . . 
bespeak his custom. <793 Smeaton Edystone L, f 935 A 
new set of chains was bespoke. 1839 De Qiincky Murder 
Wks. IV. 43 Von may have . . bespoken a murder. 

b. To stipulate or ask for (a favour or the like). 
1877 Quest . cone. Oath of A ileg. 11 , 1 must humbly be- 
speak your pardon. 1786 T. Jefferson /IV//. (1839) II. 69, 
1 bespeak, beforehand, a right to indulge my natural incre- 
dulity. stsl Corbett Pot, Reg. XXXIII. 74 With the 
view . . of bespeaking a friendly reception for himself. 1846 
Grot it Greece 1 1. xxiv. 579 Whose patience 1 have to bespeak 
to. To request or engage (a person) to do (some- 
thing). Obs, 

1590 Shakh. Cow. Err. v. i. 333 Then fairely I bespoke the 
Officer To go in person with me to my house. 1687 P«m 
Diary <1877) V. 33 Who 1 feared did come to bespeak me 
to be Godfather to hii sou. 1870 Walton Lives tv. 993, I 
must . . bespeak the Reader to prepare for an almost in- 
credible story. 1784 Smkli.ik Midwif III. 80, 1 was be- 
spoke . . to attend a woman in her first child. 

6 . To speak to (a person), to address. (Now 
chiefly foot.) 

1390 Marlowe Edw. IT, 1. iv, My gentle lord, bespeak 
these nobles fair. 1397 North. Mothers Bless, xiii. When 
folks thee bexpeaken curtesly hem gretc. 1677 Halk Con- 
tempi, it. 194 If roni this high Mountain he bespeak* Mankind. 
a 1703 Burkitt Oh N. T. Luke xxiii. 31 These Christ thus 
bespoke : * Weep not for me, but for yourselves.' 1705 Pope 
OHyss. xxiv. 508 Medon first th* assembled chiefs bespoke. 
1879 Huy ant Iliati II. xv. 75 The Father of immortals ., 
Frowned upon Juno and bespake her thus. 

7 . To speak of, tell of, be the outward expression 
of ; to indicate, give evidence of. 


i8aB Eaklb Microcosm. 4J His very countenance and gen- 
re bespeaks how much he is. 1871 Flavel Fount. Life 
ii. 90 Long preparations bespeak the . . greatness of the 


lure 

viii. 90 Long preparations bespeak the . . greatness of the 
work. 1778 Han. Monk Florio 11. 184 Gorgeous banquets 
oft bespeak A hungry household nil the week. 1814 Wokmw. 
Excun. 1. 855 But ner house Bespake a sleepy hand of negli- 
gence. 1883 Mas. C. Ci-ARKX Shahs . Char. lii. 63 Hamlet’s 
proneness to soliloquy bospealu the reflective man. 
b. with COM pi. 

a 1704 T. Brown Pr. Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 31 Those 
whose smiling aspect bespeaks them friends. 178a S thunk 
Tr. Shandy (1809) VI. xxxii. 358 Did that bespeak me cruel ? 
*8«S ScribbUonusnia 18 Symptoms bespeaking me rash. 

o. To tell of or betoken beforehand ; to prog- 
nosticate, augur. 

1719 Vouno Revenge nt. i, Anguish, and groans, and 
death bespeak to-morrow, a 1745 Swift (J.) They started 
fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous prognosticks. 
1851 Hawthorne Snow Im. (1879) 167 Circumstances that 
bespeak war and danger. 

t d. (as prec. with reverse construction.) Obs. tare. 

(6<m Fuller Ch. Hist vi. III. 511 My tongue is so farre 
frombespeaking such lands with any illsucceMse. 

t e. To bear witness, to declare to. Obs. rare, 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 144 We have .. only reason 
to bespeak us, that bulk has a least part. 

1 8 . To speak (a tierson) into some state. Obs. 

1804 Gallants at drain. 19 How a young fellow was even 
bespoke and iested to death by harlots. 

Bespeak (b/,sp#k), sb. [f. the vb.] A be- 
speaking ; esp. the bespeaking of a particular play 
to be performed ; hence, a benefit night, when the 
Actor's friends and patrons choose the play. 

1899 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiv, On her bespeak night. 
. . The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, when her 
friends and patrons bespeak the play. 1880 Miss Rhadoon 
Just as I am lii. 347 He had given his bespeak to the 
theatre, and Mr. Montmorency was to act Claude Melnotle. 

Biipet te. [f. Bespeak V. + -krL] lie who 
or that which bespeaks. 

1804 Wotton Archtt, (1679) 31 The Bospeaker of the 
Work. «888 Goad Celest . Bodies 1. xvii. 1x1 Infallible Be- 
speakere of a showre. 

MipM'ki&g, vbl. sb. [f. ns prec. + -1N0 J.] 
The action of speaking to, for, About, or of. 

1881 Origen’s O/in. in Pfuenix (1791) I. x Custom, which 
sends few Rooks into the world . . without some fair lie- 
speaking of the Reader. 1887 Dryden Hinder P. To Rdr., 
A Preface . . which is but a bespeaking of Favour. 1711 
Swift Lett (17671 III. 943 The dinner was my bespeaking. 

Bfiiproxedi ///. a. [f. Be- i 4 Speck K0 : cl. 
bfsmotlered.1 Spotted or specked over the surface. 
1383 Golding Ovuts Met . iv. (igj3> 84 The berrie is be- 


spect V 
Du Ba\ 


:t With colour tending to a btacke. ittl Sylvester 
Sartos 11. i. 11. (1641) 90 h A Dragons skin All bright- 
bespect. 1748 Phil. Trans. XI. III. 996 Broad yellow spots 
[that] her whole body had been bespecked with. 

BMptoUe i bfjspe'k’l), v. [f. Be- 1 + Speckle r.] 
To speckle over, to variegate with specks or spots. 
Hence Baaproklad ppl. a. 9 Bespeo&loment, 

1807 Tofoell Four f. Beasts 340 The colour yellowish, 
but bespeckled 011 the sides with blew spots. 1841 Milton 


Ch. Disci/. 1. Wks. (1851) 93 They . . betpocckrd her with 
all the gaudy allurements of a Whore. iSgg Fulleb Ch. 
Hist ix. vi | 15. V. 76 A Translation . . everywhere be- 
speckled with hard words, i860 Eucycl. Brit XXL 976/a 
Minute Mack points, .bespeckle the anterior extremity. 1883 
Chamb. Jrnt, 631 [They] threw tha white foam from their 
biu . . to tho bcspeck lenient of the groom's hot and coat. 

BMpe'OtMlftd* ppl . tt [f. Bk- 7 4- Specta- 
cles] Having spectacles on. 

174a Jarvis Quix. il 11. xvL (D.) A white-veiled, lank, and 
bespectacled duenna. 1848 J. II. Nrwmam Loss 4 Gam 60 
He was a little, prim, smirking, bespectacled man. 

Beapeeoh, beapend, bsspsrple, bespew : see 
Be- pref. 

Beipied (bf,sp/"d), v . rare. [f. Be- % 4 
Speed v.] irons . To speed, help on, prosper. 
Hence Beeped (bf t 8pe*d), ppl. a., prospered, hav- 
ing got on (well or ill). 

*1830 Jackson Creed B iv. iv. vi, Men set to woo . . for 
othors take often opportunity to bespeed themselves. 1798 
COLKRIDGR To Uufori. Woman i, Myrtle leaf, that ill be- 
eped Pinest in the gladsome ray. 

t Besprte, v. arch. Forms: Inf. 3 4 bi-, 
byspete, -speete, (6 beapette). Pa. t. 4 byapet, 
blapatte. Pa. pple. 3-4 bispat, 4 bispet, 5 by-, 
6 bespetted, 9 beapate. [Mli. bespeten , f. Be- 
1 4 spelen, OE. spsetan to spit.] « Bkhpit. 

a xaas Ancr, R. xaa ?if me mU-sei8 ]>e, ]*enc hast tu art 
eorfte . . ne bispet me he corSe ? a 1040 Orison 33 In O. E. 
Misc. 140 Bi-spat )m were and al myd wowe. c 13x5 Siiore- 
ham 84 lly . . Hyspet hym that swete scmblant. sjBa 
Wyclik Mark xv. 19 Thei sinyteu his heed with a reede.and 
bispat ten him. <-13S6 Chalclr Pers. 7*. faosThanne was his 
visage . . vilcynsly bispet [v. r. bespit l 1498 Dives 4 Pan/. 
(W. do W.) vi. xv. 239 That hlyssfull bod ye . . was . . by- 
spetted fur our synne. 1580 Baret A hi. U 376 To Bespette 
one all ouer. 1853 Browning Ch. Roland xix, Its [a 
river’s] black eridybespate with flukes and spumes. 

Bespioe Mspoi-s), v. [f. Bk- I and 4 + Spice.] 

1. trans. To season with (or as with) spice. 

>879 Churchyard Chip/es (1817) 191 Swcete words did 
walke, bespyest [Ybespysct] with fained chccre. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny xix. viii, Seasoned also and liespiccd with the 
costly root of the plant Laserwoort. x8xx Siiaks. Wint. T. 1. 
ii. 316 Thou His Cup-bearer, .inighl’st be-spicea cup. x8xx 
Rich Honest. Age (1844) 50 So be-*piced, nnd be-poudered, 
that a man may well vent them the breadth of a street©. 

+2. To sprinkle as spice or seasoning. Obs. 

1567 Mapi.kt Ur. Forest 49 b, This root . . being liespiced 
or bestrewed vpon their ineate . . killeth the Panther. 

Bespill (b^spil), v. [f. Bk- i 4 Spill.] Inten- 
sive OlSPILL. 

1338 Arf. Parker Psalter Ixxxiii, And let theyr fumes 
all shame bcspill. a 1843 Soc;tiif.y Poems Slnve-tr. II. 60 
By every drop of blood bespilt . . Awake ! arise ! avenge I 

Bespin, bespirt, beapllt, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Baipirit (b/|spi rit), v. Also 6 besprite. 
[f. Bk- 5 + Spirit.I trans. a. To possess with a 
(familiar) spirit. D. To fill or endow with spirit. 


*574 Hkllowfs Gnenara's Ep. (1577) 55 The letter had 
no soirit in it : but he aduised me, that he 
should be * " " v 


which wrote it 

sprited. x86a Simon Gomel's Pen. Christ 1. 
(1875) II. 399 To reduce the incarnation to a .. bespiriting 
of this man. 

Bespit, v. arch. Fa. t. and pplc. bespit. For 
forms see Spit. [f. Be- i+ Spit v .] trans. To 
spit upon, cover or defile with spitting. Rarely 
intr. with upon. (Cf. Be-spete.) 

a rgao Cursor M. 17771 JeMis. . was Rath bi-scurget and bi- 
spit. 138a Wyclif Mark xiv. 65 Summe bigunnen for to 
bispitte him. c 1460 Towneiey Myst. 993 Thus have thay 
dignt me drerely And all by-spytt me spytusly. 1348 Bai.p. 
Eng. Notaries 11. (1350) 107 They .. by spa tied hym, and 
byspitted him. 16*9 Gaui.E Pract. The. 22 Christ was .. 
crowned with Thornes, bespit vpon. 1878 Hickes in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 11. 319 IV. 51 '1 ney railed at my black coat, for 
so they cnllcd my gown, and bespit it all over. 

Bespite (bfiSiiai’t), prep, rare - ml . I)espite. 

184s R. I. Wii.dkrporck Rutil. 4 Lucius 96, 1 have had 
friend* who, bespite my ignorance and penury, are ready 
to receive me as their equal. 

Be-spluh vbr,Bpl**J), V. [f. Bk- 1 4 Splash v.] 
trans. To splash all over, to wet by splashing. 
Hence Bespla'ahed ppl. a. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. If. s88 He besplashes and 
ljemires the ladies who are walking near. 1843 Whitehall 
xlvi. 399 Dismounting from his be^plnshed steed. 

Bttipoktn (bf|spdo*ken), ppl. a. Also bespoke, 
[See Bkspkak v.] 

1 1. Spoken, of speech : as in well bespoken. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Cheese 111. vi. (1860) Hivb, The hostelers 
ought to be wel bespoken and curtoys of wordes. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 387/4 A mayden wel bespoken. 

2. Ordered, commissioned, arranged for. 


1807 Hf.y wood F. Mayde Each. Wks. 2874 II. 31 Here is 
^espoken work. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. A'rr/.V. 577 Which 
gives to his treatise an appearance of bespoken work. (884 
Birmingh. Daily Post 94 Jan. 3/3 Boot Trade.— Wanted . . 
Saleswoman, accustomed to Bespoke Trade. 

8 . Spoken of, talked of. 

, *7 1 . Black 1 r Four Phomes \.i^ The much-bespoken utili- 
tarianism of the most recent ethical school. 

Bttspot (b/'ispp’t). [ME., f. Be- i 4 Spot 9.] tr. 
To cover or mark over tne surface with spots ; to 
cover with blots or blemishes. Hence Bespo’ttad 
ppl. a., Bespo’ttednoM jA, Bospo tting vbl. sb. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iil iv. 73 Whan |*ei byspot ten and 
defoulen dignites wih hire vylenie. 1483 Caxton G. do la 
Tour A vU.The vessel of siluer which® was foully bespottyd 


of the donghyile. 1331 More Costfut. Barnes vtn. Wla. 
Soe/v Theyr continuadl newe byspottyng and wrlnclyag. 
s8tt Hevlin Cosmogr. il (t68a) 913 Marble curiously be- 
spotted. 1884 Charnock Attrib. God. I. 331 It soils our 
duties, and bespotsour souls, syao Row k A tub. Step-Mother 

v. i. 78 Corn's! thou bespotted with the recant slaughter? 
18x4 WoRpsw. Excun. vji. 788 The paoube . . like a serpent, 
shows his glittering bock Bespotted — with innumeraMe 
isles, a 188a Sit R. Chrintison Autobiog. 1. xvtiL 349 The 
degree of the Sun's bespottedness. 

t Biipon'ISi V- Obs. In 3-3 bispusen. [f. 
bt\ Be- 4 ME. spuscn to Spouse.] trans. To 
espouse, many. 

c 1x73 Lamb . Horn. 133 Da he . . beon bispused richtliche 
to geaere. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 Jef he ben lajeliche 
bUpusede. 

B68pimt(bf|Spau't),v. [f. Be- 4 Spout ft.] trans. 
To besprinkle by spouting, fig. a. To utter or 
recite with pompous elocution, b. To recite to, 
to plague with oratory. 

1373 Tumbkrv. Fetlconri* 8 a Take wine and water nnd 
therewith be*pout hir well with your mouth. i8e8 Biackm, 
Mag. XXIV, 392 It has been bespouted, bequoted, and be- 
parodied. 2^7 Carlyle Misc . IV. 138 Woe for the age, 
woe for the man, quack -ridden, bespeeched, bespouted. 

t Bespray*, v. Obs. tare- 1 , [f. Be- o 4 Sprat 
sb.] trans. Uj besprinkle, bespatter. Hence Be- 
•praying vbl. sb. 

>803 Nashe Christs T. (16231 6a Her Alnbloster wals were 
all furred and fome-painted . . with the bespraying of mens 
braines dung out against them. 

Bespread (bjr t spre‘d), v. [ME. bi-. bcsfred{en t 
f. bi- Be- 4 , 1 4 spreden to Spiieab v. Cf. MIIG. be- 
spreiten .] trans. 

1 . To cover, mark, or diversify (a surface) with 
(things spread over it) ; to spread with. 

riaojl Lay. 26591 He., mid airmen hine bispnodde and 
forft hine kedde. 1393 Gowks Conf. III. 364 A sec-foulc she 

iCrt. of I.ave 
m every side, 
s euident foule 

blots where with the workes of the holy are hespred. 16x0 
Holland Camden’s Brit. 11. 32 The coasts are well hespred 
with prety townlel*. a 1784 K. Lloyd New-Riv. Head Poet. 
Wks. (1774) 11. 68 Bespread her hospitable board With 
whnt she had. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 1 10 A wide con- 
tinent bespread with volcanic mountains. 

2 . Said of things : To spread over, to cover by 
spreading over. 

164K M. Frank Serm. (1679I 953 When our graces . . lie- 
spread and cloth this earth we carry. X779 Forrest Coy. 
N. Guinea 2Q7 Mats bespreading the floor uf a large hall. 
183a Fraser’s Mag. V. 148 The 'giant graves’ that be- 
spread the shore of the Hellespont. 

8. To spread (anything) over or upon (a surface). 

2398 Yong Diana 207 But with a teintjike the Vermillion 
Rose, Hespred vpon her face as white as snowe. 

4 . To spread out. 

1337 Totlell’s Misc. (Arb.) 242 With armes bespred abrode. 
S848 J. Hall Poems 95 Since for thy sake so brisk they're 
grown And such a Downy carpet have hespred. 

tBespreng, V. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. be- 
sprent. Forms: ibesprengan, a-^biaprenge'n, 
5 besprenge(n. Pa. t. 3-5 bi-, byaprengede, 
5 beaprenged, 6 besprent. Pa. pple. 3-5 bi-, 
byapronged, 4-6 beaprenot, 5 byaprinote, 4-5 
bi-, beapreynt, 6 beaprinot, -apraynte, -sprint, 
-apreigned, 6 7 -aprelnot,-apreint, 6- besprent. 
[OE. besprgngan , f. Be- I +sprgngan to sprinkle:— 
OTeut. sprangjan , causal of springan to Spring. 
MHG., mod.G.,MDu.,and Du. have all besprengen 
in same sense. No jmrt appears after 1600, exc. 
the pa. pple., and tnis mostly as ppl. adj. See 
Bespring and Behprent v. ; also Bes prink.] 

1 . trans. To sprinkle (anything) over : a. with 
moisture or powder : To besprinkle, asperse. 

c xaoo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 100 Bespronge hyne mid |wn waster®, 
c X173 Lamb . Horn. 73 Bi-sprcng me lauerd mid buhsum- 
nesso. 1388 Wyclif Isa. Hl 15 Ho schal bisprenge many 
folkis. C 1430 Syr Gencrides 7068 Asshes with the water she 
menged And her white legges al be-sprenged. 1494 Fabyan 

vi. clxxxv. 183 Whome she besprent with many a salte tere. 
sfloo Fairfax Tasso xn. ci* His siluer locks with dust he 
foule besprent, sfles Holla* d/Y/wf II. xa6 Being bespreint, 
dashed, and drenched quite therewith. 1808 — Sue/on. 130 
As bimselfe sacrificed, bespreinct he was with the bloud. 

b. with spots or patches of colouring: To 
speckle. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 39 Spotti beestis, and dyuene, s and 
bispreynt with dyuenie color “ ^ A " !! L 


P , ilour. .xgPhBk. St. Albans b, 

Euery tercellia braylis been bysprenged with blake speckes. 

2 . To sprinkle (a substance or things) about. 
a x|S9 Skelton Vox Pop. >89 From Scotland to Kent 
This preachyng was bysprennt. — Epit. Dk. Bedfords 76 
Beth wyth me doloure So hath bespraynte. 1387 Maplbt 
Gr. Forest 28 Inseeta. .having for all this life proportion- 
ably and equally besprent throughout the whole bodie. 
i 8 ao Byron Juan v. xlvi, O'er the front There seemed to 
be besprent a deal of gilding. 

Besprent (b/ t sprc*nt) f ppl. a. [f. prec., where 
see forms.] Besprinkled, 
a. with moisture of any kind, or dust. 
c 1388 Chaucer Compl. Pity xoTo Pite ran I all bespreynt 
[v.r. besprente] with teres. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 909/s 
Thre stones besprenct with his bloode. Ibid. 333/1 Stones 
bespryncte and specled as it were with blood, ini Java 
A pot. TindaU (Arb.) 17 Euen unto the besprelgnedbloude. 
ig6x J R. Hcywood Seneca’s Here. Furem r(i $8t> xo My body 
thus with wicked bloud bespnnet. 1379 Srmkr Sheph. CaL 


BEST. 


Nov. tii Monas now my muse, .with tear* besprint fill 
Milton Cornua 54a Knot-grass dew - besprent, n ml 
l*omw. Sir Christopher 133 His boots with duet and mint 

’’TwfM point*, or objects dotted about : Strewed. 

iuI Asp. Parks* Psalter citfi), My sonic with cares was 
fullbesprencti x8f7 Wordsw. A t Vollombrom, The flower- 
besprent meadows. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Night <. 
169 The tawdry tent . . besprent with hearts and darts. 

2 . Scattered, strewed about. 

1367 Maplbt Gr. Forest 13 Having certain blotted be- 
sprent upon it. 1870 Morris Earthly Per. II. 111. 139 He 
lay unon the flowers besprent about. 
tBfipMTlt. v, Obs. rare— l . [improperly f. 
precj tram. To besprinkle. 

1373 Twyne sFneid xu. Mm Iv, Ictinus rentes His hoaric 
head . . and auntient beard with durt besprent tes. 

t B«apri*ng f v. Obs. Forms : 4 biaprlngen, 
4-5 -aprynge^n, 5 be-. Pa, t. 5 byaprang. 
Pa. pple. 4 bispronge(n, 4 5 by-, 5 besprong. 
[A late ME. variant of Bespreno, in which the 
strong verb spring is substituted for the causal 
spreng.] irons. To besprinkle; • Bknpkeno. Hence 
BesprlTiging vbl. sb. 

1387 Tkkvisa Deter. Brit . (Caxton) 54 With mylkc of a cowe 
vhat is of one veer bespringe the welle. 1398 — Barth . Do 
P. R. xi. iv, One as a cloude byspryneej* pe erpe with drop- 
pynge, he waste]* him selfe in btspryngynge [ed. 138a 
bespringingj. 41420 Pallad. on Hush. 1 678 Barly coot 
and colde, and wyne besprong. 1483 Caxtok Cold. Leg. 
*91 Thou art al besprungen with the blood. 4x373 Jacob 
4 Sonnes (Collier) ao Their meat doth they liesprang all 
withgotes blood. 

t fiesprink, v. Obs. rare . [Shortened from 
BhiHPuiNKLK, probably under the influence of be- 
spring, bespreng ; and esp. of the pa. pple. bespdnct, 
best rend : Bee Behprkno.] ^To Bkhi’kinklk. 

1609 Hkywood Brit. Troy in Farr's S. P. 330 With Hip- 
procrcncs drops besprinke roy head. 

Besprinkle (b/,spn'gk’l), v. Also 5 be- 
spreng il, 6 by-, besprinole, -Okie, -okel. [M K. 
besprengil , *besprenkel, f. Bn- 1 and 4 + sprenkel , 
freq. of sprengen to as]>crse ; besprinkle is therefore 
in form the freq. of Bkhphenu.] lienee Be- 
sprinkled ppl. a. 

1 . Irons. To sprinkle nil over with small drops 
(of liquid), or with powdery substance, as flour, salt. 

c 1440 Cesta Rom. (1879) 26 That was all licsprengild with 
his blessyd blodc. 1334 Mokk On the Torsion Wks. 1*93/2 
They should© bysprinclc the postes. .with the bloud. i6n 
R. Hawkins l 'oy. S. Sea (1847) 58 To keepe define ill© 
sliippe ; lo besprinkle her ordinarily with vinuger. xvtx 
Gihron Dec/. 4 A. III. lii. 97 \ The walls were besprinkled 
with holy water. 1833 I j aui. Autu/. (hvcce 1. 11. iv. % 8 [ lie] 
w;is also thrice besprinkled with water, 
b. predicated of the fluid. 

1738 Glover Lconitlasv. 657 The gory drops besprinkle all 
his shield. 187s Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. lxvi. 14 Scarce 
a drop of rain would venture to besprinkle their splendour. 

2 . fig. To strew with (comparatively) small 
things scattered about ; to spot, to dot ; to inter- 
sperse wsM any elements diffused throughout. 

sS(s T. N orton Calvin ’s Inst. 111. 358 All our good workes 
are continually besprinckled with inaiiy filthy Booties. 1648 
Sir T. Drowns Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. (1686) as [He] hath be- 
sprinkled his work with many fabulosities. 1670 Eachard 
Coni. Clergy 40 Desprinkling all their sermons with plenty 
of Greek and Latin. Dickkns Amer. Notes (1850) 

54/1 Sloping hanks besprinkled with pleasant villas. sB6i 
Lady Wallace Mendelssohn's Lett. 303 We.. besprinkled 
each other mutually with great praise. 

1 3 . transf. To water, moisten (os streams). Obs. 
1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xxx. (1614) 39/1 Vallies be- 
sprinkled with many sweet springs. 18*3 Favink Theat. 
//on. 11. xiii. soa A million of Kiuen 
sprinkle France. 


kiuers that water and be- 


Besprinkler. [f. Besprinkle v. + -er 1 .] 
lie who or that which besprinkles. 

1811 Cotgk., Arroseur, a bedcawcr ; a besprinkler. 

Besprinkling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inoM 
The action of the vb. Besprinkle. 


1380 Hollyband Treus. Fr. Tong, Aspersion and arrouse- 
ment, b-sprinckling or bedewing. 1680 H. Monk Apoe. 
Apocal x86 The besprinkling of Slieep and other Cattle 
with holy Water. 

Besprong, pa pple. of Bkspring v. Obs . 

Bespue, variant of Bespew : see Be- pref. 4. 

tBggpn rt, v. Obs . [f. Be- 4 + Spurt vi] 
trans. lo asperse or befoul with anything 
spurted or spirted on ; also fig. 

>879 Tomson Calvin' s Seim. Tim. 834/1 To walke through 
the myre and durt, and not hespurt him^elfe. 1803 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1212 The city of the Corinthians, .he hath 
. . bespurted and dashed . . with a most grievous slander. sdit 
Milton Animadv. Wks. (i8jp) 183 To send home his 
haughtinesse well bespurted with his owne holy-water. 

J Beapu-rtle, V. Obs. [f. Be- 4 4- Spubtls.] 
. A frequentative variant of prec. 

1818 Dolton Flams (1636) 945 Merula . . bespurtled the 
eyes of love himtelfe, with the blood, a 1888 T. Adams 
Tract. Wks. (186x1 111 . ax (D.) They sputter their venom 
abroad, and bcspurtle others. 

2 . fig. To asperse with reproach or abuse; to 
•pot or sully with vice. 

1804 Marston Malcontent 1. fii. (D.) Trot about, and be- 
gourde whom thou pbasest. 1809 7 . Maxwell tr. Herodian 
77 He bespurtled his life with foule Vices. 

Biipittir (bfispptai), v . [f. Bx- 4 + Sputter.] 


To sputter (anything) over; ‘to dawb anything 
by sputtering, or throwing spittle over it.* <j.) 

1790 Bailey, Bespatter, to spirt or flirt spittle upon. 
Baspy, besquattar, beaquuese, bosqutb, etc.: 
see Be- pref. 

t Besqui-rt (bf,skw 5 \it), v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + 
Squirt v.j irons . To asperse or befoul by squirting ; 
also fig. in reference to abuse or defamation. 

iflst Coves,, Foirer, to besquirt or bersy with squirting. 
t88 e Roxb. Bat. (1884) V. 195 Celliere, that Midwife-Slut, 
Who Dangcrfield doth so besquirt. 

Besquite, obs. form ol Biscuit. 

Bonsant, beanaun, obs. forms of Bezant. 
Bqflnqnqv (besfraai). [From the name of the 
inventor, Sir II. Bessemer, in 1856.] Bessemer 
prooess: a process for decarbonizing and desilicon- 
izing pig-iron so as to con veil it into steel or mal- 
leable iron, by passing currents of air through the 
molten metal. Hence Bessemer iron, steel, 
briefly Bessemer ; and attrib., as in Bessemer con - 
v:rter, flame, maker, method, slag, etc. 

[1838 Encyil. Brit. XI 1 . 574/a The ingot* derived from Mr, 
Bessemer's process. ] 1864 Pi-kcy Meta It, 8n> Analyses, of 
the pig-irons and Bessemer iron* made therefrom. 1873 U ki; 
Diet . Arts III. 90J The enormously high tcnijxjmturc de- 
veloped by the action of cold nir on inoUen cant iron in the 
Bessemer process. Ibid. 907 The exact die ini oil churui-ler 
of the spectrum of the Bessemer llumc. ibid. 9^ Good pig 
iron, such as that employed for Bessemer steel-making. 
x88x N. Y. Nation XXXI I. 4<H 'J’Iic generic term Besse- 
mer steel denotes a steel made essentially by blowing air 
through molten iron, in a vessel called a converter. 1883 
Daily News 3 Sept. 2/7 Bessemer makers are very busy. 
BOBSet, early Kentish form of Bkniiut. 

Besshe, \arinnl of Bihhk sb. Obs. 

Bessome, obs. form of Benom. 

Best (best), a. and adv. Forms: 1 betoat, 
betast, befeeat, betat (3 beast, 3-4 beist, 4-5 
beate, 5 beast), 2- best. [Com. Tcut. : OK. (adv.) 
b(tst, earlier fylest, btfost OFiis., OS. (MDu., 
l 3 u.) best, Ol [( .. bes^ist (MUG , mod.G. best ), ON. 
bast, best (Da. best, Sw. bast), Goth, bat 1st, OTeut. 
* batist , superlative belonging to the comp. +batiz , 
Better, q.v. The adj. differed from the adv. 
only in its inflexions; os nom. sing. masc. sir. 
OTeut. +batis/o-s , Goth, batist-s, ON. bazt-r, OK. 
bftest, wk. seb(tsia , pud bf/ste , etc. By assimila- 
tion of / to following s, the word has been reduced 
to best in Kng.. as in all modern Tcut. lungs 1 

A. adj. The superlative degree of Goon : Most 
good. {Goodes/, m x 71b c. in Dry den, etc., was 
merely analogical : no such form is found in OTeut.) 

I. As simple adjective. 

1 . Of the highest excellence, excelling all others 
in quality. 

a. Said of persons, in respect of physical, 
mental, or esp. moral qualities ; or as regards 
social standing, as in 1 the best people in the town.* 
891 O. E. Chron. (Porker MS.), Se betsta lareow he on 
Scottum WHS. 5893 K. AClpred Oros. v. iv. {I 3 Scipia, *e 
besta and m selcata Romana witena. a 1000 Crist 1019 
((Jr.) A&d-eldugud betast. a X073 O. E. Chron. (I^aud MS ) 
an. 105a Ealle ha eorlas and betstan menn. a 1300 
Cursor M. aafiiQ pa bento moist ris of hnl loun. xsSsWvci.ir 
Dan. v. i, Balthasar, Kyng, made a greie Test to bis best 
men a thousand, r 1433 Tory. Portugal 9759 Bests of bone 
and blood. 1391 Siiaks. Vivo Gent. 1. is. iua Of many 

5 ood, I thjnke him bent, itfox Ciihstkk in Shaks. C. 

* raise 42 The best and chiefeMt of our modems writers. 
1893 W. Pavnb Tract. Disc, i f a. 18 Some . . failure* and 
imperfections will stick to the best of Men. 1709 Fust ding 
Tom. Jones ix. iv, 1 will light the [test man 01 you all for 
twenty pound. 184B Macaulay Hist. Kng. II. 967 The 
best Roman Catholic families in England. 1838 Fkoudk 
Hint. Kng. (1858) I. i 62 Henry VI 11 . . was the best rider, 
the best lance, and the best archer in England. 

b. Said of things, in respect of their essential 
qualities. 

a X073 O. E. Chron . (Laud MS.) an. 1053 Eall hat aefre 
bet si wms. 1297 R. Glouc. 370 Edgar Ahclyng pat best 
kunde in Engclond addc to be Kyng. 1381 Wyclif Gen. 
xliii. it Take )e of the beste fruytis of the loond. 1398 
Trkviha Barth. De T. R. ix. xxvi. (1495) 363 In the Satur- 
daye men weren aoumyd . . with theyr heest clothes. 135a 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. (Ruhr.) The best and purest 
Wheat Bread that conveniently may he gotten. 1633 Wal- 
ton Angler 179 The Pearch. .and the Pike are , . tne best 
of fresh water fish. 1731 Juki in Serm. 1x7711 VII. 1 . 13 
Acting according to their be*t judgement. 1834 Southey 
Doctor exeix. <i86a» 33a Best . . in tne shopkeeper's vocabu- 
lary . , is at the bottom of his scale of superlatives. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 172 The best years of his life. 

2 . Of peraons : Most kind or beneficent. Of per- 
sona ana things : Most advantageous or suitable for 
the object in view ; most appropriate or desirable. 

a 1000 Beowulf 6007 Nu is orost Detost. h*et we bcod- 
cyning h*er sceawlan. a 1040 Ureisun 129 jn Lamb. Horn. 
107 Nim nu xeme to me so me best a beo oe Leo. 1*97 K* 
Glouc. 504 To loki, wat were best to dot a sjao Cursor 
M. 5987 He (il his in nede es beste. 1377 Lamol. P. 
PL B. v. 099 As best is for the soulo. 1313 La Bksners 
Froiss. 1 . cv. 196 It was thought nat Beste to employ 
his people then. 1969 J. Rocker Gt. Godly Love 187 [He] 
knowetn what is beste for you. 1809 Siiaks. Mach. in. iv. 
4 In best time We will require her welcome. 1718 in Loud. 
Gao. No. 5445/3 To be sold to the best Purchaser. 1879 


Lockver Elem, A siren, iii. | 98. 157 The best way to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the various constellation*. Mod. eotlog. 
Which of your Brothers Is best to you I 
8. Largest, most ; esp. in best part. 

9398 Lisle Papers XI. 49 Twenty nobles, of which I 
think he doth owe the best part for his rent 9847 W. 
Browmk Potex. 1. «i$ The Aaillery plaid, the best of an 
houre, on both sides. 9807 Potter Ant to. Greece 11. x. 
(17x5) 993 Fiery foam . . which cover'd the best port of its 
natural A cure. 1834 Bkckpord Italy II. 965, I . .rode the 
best part of the way. 1877 A B. Edwards Up Nile xiL 
318 The best part of 1 three (lays. 

4 . In the idiomatic I, yon, etc. had best (formerly 
me were best, afterwards / were best)', it would be 
moat advantageous for me, you, tie. For the 
history see Better. 

41330 Lay le Ferine 107 Yete-uin i% ltesi take ml chaunce, 
1393G0WKR Com/. 1 1 . 306 What thing him were best to do. 

X4B3 Cron. Eugtonde (15x0) Q6h, lie wyste not what he 
was beste to do. 1900 Fihiikr Fun. Serm, Wks. 1876 1. 99a 
Doubtful I in her mynae what she were liest to do. 1984 Lvi.v 
Campasp* iv. i. He were lient be as cunning as a bee. S99S 
Shaks. I'wo Gent. 1. iii. 24 Tell me, whether were I l>cst to 
send him ? i8it — Crmb. 111. ii. 59 Madam, you're best 
consider. 1808 Power/. Fav. 77 Lima muy . . resofue whether 
she were best to marry ngaine. 1838 Ariana 109 Ignorant 
of what hue was best to uoe. 

1359 Cunikumam Cosmogr. Glasse 61 You had best omit 
the worke. c 1390 Marlowe Faust (1st. vers.) ix, Stand 
aside, you had best. 1639 Mashinc^k Unnat. Combat v. 
ii, 'J'hou liadst liust follow her. 17x0 Addison Tatter No. 
22i P 2 Whether I had best sell my Beetles in a Lump. 1777 
Garkkk Sheridan's Sch. Scam/. l*rol. ai A certain I*ord 
had best lx- ware. 1608 Soutiiey Lett. 11856) 11 . 52 The 
* Monthly ’ must needs be sore, and hud liest be civil. 1877 
Mallock Neat Rep. ^878)145 , 1 hud best not give her any. 

5 . Phrases and locutions. Best work : a miners 
term for the bcBt class of ore. Also Bent -ran. 


7 o put one's best foot or leg foremost : to do one’s 
best to get on. To turn the best side outward : 
to make the best appearance possible. At the 
best -hand', see Hand. 

1683 1 ‘lpys Diary 9 Nov., A conceited inan, and one that 
would put the best side outward. 1870 Cotton Espemon 
it. viii. 364 Espemon . . endeavour’d nevertheless all he could 
to turn the best side outward. 1840 Barham ingot. Leg., 
St. Odille vi. She set off and ran, Put her best leg before. 

II. absol. (rarely passing into sb.) 

B. pi. (formerly also sing.) The best people. 

1 1030 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wdkker Coc. 466 Prestantissi - 
tuns, sr 1 Maestri, and sc fyrmeata. _ 1091 O. A. Chron. liquid 
MS.', lias forewarde Resworan xii ha betste of |»cn cynges 
liealfc. t XS03 Lav. 707 Brutus J?e wes cnight mid bane 
beste. 41393 E. E. A (lit. P. A. 279 I-wysc quoth I my 
blyNfol bcMie. 1737 Poi*k Nor. Epist. ii. i. 286 Observe how 
seldom e'en the best succeed. Tennyson Grandm. 

20 Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 

7 . sing. The best thing, point, circumstance, 
element. 

c X173 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo nomen heore clabes and be beste 
bet heo hefde. t$6e J. Hkywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (18671 
Prouyde for the woorst, the best wyll saue it sclfe. 1991 
Shaks. 7 'wo Gent. 111. i. 349 The l>est is, she hath no teeth 
to bite. 1397 Daniel Civ. Wares 11. xxiv. We needes must 
take the seeming best of bad. >884 Jknkyn On Jude (1845) 
30 The best is best cheap, a 1893 Killignkw Chit-chat 1. 
1, 1 confess bad Is the host. 

b. individualized, or with indef. article a. 
c 1600 Shako. Sonn. xci, All these 1 better in one general! 
best. 1783 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 617 That unknown best 
appointed by divine provision. Ibid. The best? we may at- 
tain by the road of virtue and discretion will tie . . a better 
best, than any we can arrive at [otherwise], slti Sports- 
man's Year-hk. 199 ICortis] lias accomplished bests on re- 
cord at 10 and ao miles. >884 Christmas lllus. Loud. 
News 19/3 For certainly if 1 have a best 1 have not put it on. 

8 . With possessive. One's best : fa. what is be*t 
for one ; b. the best one can (do) ; esp. in To do 
one's best, formerly, the best of one's power. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2456 lOfltt), pai most nede part to seke 
bair beste [Fairf. to do baire best]. 1403 J as. I. Kings Q. 
v, My best was more to foke Vpon the wnting of this noble 
man. 41330 Burners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 235, I 
shall do the best of my power. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 325 Ne for all his worst, nor for nis best Open the dore 
at his request. 1583 Aar. Sandys Serm. (1841) 112 When a 
man hath done his best, he must then begin again. 1930 
Shaks. Mids. N. 11 ii. 145 Do thy best To pluck this crawl- 
ing serpent from my brest. 1399 San 1 »ys A vrotm Spec. 1 1637) 
247, 1 have. . also, to my best, avoyded that rashnesse. c ran 
Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 4a To tume to him *s our best. 
1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. vi. 173 He did his best to seem to 
eat. 1883 Kingsley Water Bab. 7 [He] wuuld have done 
and believed his best 

o. Best state, point, or condition. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxais 6 When men seemeth 
to bea st his best, hee is altogither nothing. 188 Steuakt 
Plant . Guide 489 Whatever is at its best . . can admit of 110 
further improvement. 183s A thenxnm 197 She was st her 
best both as to voice and exertion on Tuesday last. 1871 
Smiles Chirac . i. (1876) t It exhibits man at his best, 
d. Best clothes. 

1790 Burns Tam O' Shunter, It was her best, and she 
was vauntie >994 Southey Hot. Bgy Ector, il, To go 
to fair 1 drest . . in my Sunday's best. >830 Galt Lawrio 
T. v. viii 1x849) S3 7 Mr. Herbert joined me, also in his 
modest best. 1839 Jepiibon Brittany xvi. 071 Little family 
parties dressed in tneir Sunday best. 

III. Phrases. 8. With verbs. 

a. To have the best (obs.), to have the best of it: 
to have the advantage in a contest, or greatest 
possible advantage in a transaction, and hence, 
the least possible disadvantage or loss ; so b. To 
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make the best of. ©. To make the best of one % s way r 
t6 go by the most advantageous route, hence, to 
go with the greatest possible speed. 

a. mm Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. v. iU* so We hauinf bow the 
hose *t War net Add. 1647 W. Browns Feiex. u. 343, 1 *ef- 
well that Poiexander must have the best.. of his Ettcmie* 
iSjs Muomk U r ks. (1863) 56s Tlioaa who had the best of the 
joke. 1I46 Browning Larin 1. i, You have no plainly here 
the best of it. ifyi Tyndall Fragm . Sc. viii. 139 To con- 
clude that the other had the beet ot it. 

b. a iM Bacon J.>, Urry their commodities where tltey 
may make tlie beet of them, idea K. LsarsANGS FabUs 
<1708) II. 75 Making the Beet of a Bad Game. 1838 
Dickkmh Sk. Bo* (C D. ed.> 36 Accustomed to take things 
as they cnine. and to make the best of a bad job tmm 
Tnoi.iiwk Or/ey F. i. \1S74) 11 Making the best of it for 
herself. 

0. 1704 Addison Italy 4 The nest Day we again set Sail, 
and made the best of our way. *y« OLond. Com. No. 5450/1 
Captain Vernon was ordered . . to make the best of his Way 
to SheemesA. 1866 Frefman Norm. Cong. ( 1876) 1 1. vii. 154 
The two brothers made the best of their way towards Bristol. 

10 . With prepositions : 

a. t At the test, at best : at the best poaible 
pitch, in the best possible way, manner, or con- 
dition. Obs. sit best: (taken) in the best circum- 
stances, in the most favourable aspect, making 
every allowance, nt most. At one s best : see 8 c. 

c lies Coerde L. 132 The wyml . .servede hem atte the best. 
c 1366 (,'hauo.r Frol 2Q And wcl we weren csod atte beste 
It*. r. at the beste J c 1399 Pot. Poems < 1859* 1 1. 6 To stare 
peace oghte every man aTy ve . . Ffor ho this world nmi stonden 
ate beste 1489 C'axton Trausa's Higdon 1. xxx. 11527) 31 
Of whiche cleyc men make ertlien vessell at beste. 1986 
Cot ; an Hawn Health 1636) 189 Shell fishes be at the best 
when the moon itictvaseth, as the Poet Horace noteth. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 171 Good Brabantio, take up this man- 
gled matter at cite bust. 

46*9 II. Burton Truth's Tr/. 133 Our inherent rightcous- 
nesse, call it Christs merits, or what you will, is at Che best 
but as Fistu in arido. 1849 Quarles Sol. Recant, m. 48 
Thy days are ev'll at best. 1701 Dk Fot. Cot. Jack 11840) 
s86 Man is a shortsighted creature at best. 1796 Burak 
Regie. Peaie Wks. 1845 IV. 513 "ils a random shot at best, 
ipgl Myers Cat A. Tk . tv. f to 276 External Evidence must 
at the very best be but partial and secondary. 

b. For the best : intended for, aiming at, tend- 

ing to, the best result, f For my, his , etc. best : 
for my, his, etc. greatest advantage {obs.). 1 For 

best : finally ; cf. 4 for good (and all)/ 4 for better 
or for worse * (obs.). 

c 13B6 Chaucer Melib. r 271, I speke for you re beste 
— Frank/. T. 158 Al is for the best. 4*1490 Why I ain't 
be Nun 156 iu E. E. Foetus >i86s> 142, 1 hope hyt scliulle 
be for the best 1993 Shaks 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 170, 1 hope 
all's for the best. 1607 — Cor. iv. vi. 144 That we did 
wc did fur the best. 1794 Sou 1 hey Bot. Bay At tog. iii. But 
all's for the best. 

a 1674 Mi i.i os 1 Webster'), Those constitutions . . are now 
established for best, and not to be mended. 

■ e. In the best « at best (see 10 a), 
idea Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 27 Murthcr most foule, as in the 
best it is. 

d. Of the best : of the best quality or sort. 

<*14*0 Anturs of Arth. lv, Boke-lornul byruers and 

bischoppus of the beste. 1808 C. Chokem Fairy Leg 481 
After a supper which was of the best, they embarked. 

e. To the best : in the liest sense, for the best. 
(obs.) Also, To the utmost effort or extent (of 
one's power, knowledge, belief, etc.). 

1 903-4 Act 10 Hen. 17/. xxxiv. Prenm., To hel|ie and 
assiste nym to the best of their power. 1931 Tinhaix Exp. 
Sf Notes (1849) 175 He taketh it to theoest, and is not 
offended. 1843 c. BkoniK in L{fe y 1857) 1- * 9 ° She . . will 
always serve you . . to the best of her abilities. L“* 

Kfmiu.k Rend, (rear eta 132 To the best of his belief. 1885 
Law Rep. XIV. (). Bench Hiu. 891 There was no such in- 
spector to the best of our knowledge. 

B. at tv. Superlative of Well. 

1 . With vbs. In the most excellent way, in the 
most eminent degree ; in ihc most suitable manner, 
with the greatest advantage, to the fullest extent. 
(For the obs. alder -best, best of all, see A1.1..I 

r 0 S 8 K. F.Lm.1) Boeth. ii, Chi bercafodon adeere lust- 
IkcrnesKC )m da ic him mfrv ber.st iruwodc. 411087 ( 'hart. 
Eadweard in Cod. Hi/l. IV. 208 Swa freolice swa hit ic 
merfeolf betst hahbe r 1173 Lamb. /lout, 7 prune Jm wenest 
bu scalt libben alre best. « 1109 Lav. 28606 Jte bent [1x50 
best] (mt land cueowen. exdo Wvci.ir He Hot. Ei\l. Scl. 
Wks. III. 433 Kimumple ofsiche deds exponeh best Cristis 
lawe. c 1410 Sir Autadace xl, He that furst is inue the 
field, And best thenne juntas thare, 1586 Spknskr F. (f. 11. 
i. 59 But after death the tryall is to coiac, When best shall 
be to them, that lined best. 1600 1 ’. Stott Four Farad. 
in Karr's .V. F. II. 315 He that knowes thee best, knowes 
nought RC all. 1819 Bratuwait Lotte's Labyr. 11878) 27b 
A Countric lasse best fits a Count rie Swaine. c 1655 M ilton 
Soon, xix, Who best Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best, e 1880 Bkvkridck Seme. « 1729 I. 358 Cannot but .. be- 
lieve it to be well done, yea the liest that could be. 1715 
Burnet thru Times 1182 p I. 341 He excused himself the 
be»t he could. 1797 Coi.pridou Auc. Atar. viu xxiii, lie 
praycth hcut, who loveth best All things both great and 
small, 1843 M scaulav Ess. <1850 686 liw man who does 
best wliat viukitudes do welL 

2 . With adjs. and pples. written (for syntactical 
distinctness) with the hyphen. 

In the most excellent manner; as, best- 
dimed. +bred+ - built , •Had, -eondsseted, -considered, 
f best-consulted (most prurient; or best-advised), 
Hultwaieti, -dressed, -established, -grounded, 'laid. 


•footing, -made, -mmwed, best-meaning (meat well- 
sncaiting ), -meant, -moping, * preserved \ dra in ed, tic* 
1981 8makr L. L. L. 11. 29 Wo xiogte you As our best- 
moumg (air* mdiciter. • s8gn Qssqiji iHtto*. Turks {*&& 
■88 Ouecn Elisabeth . . thebcsl consulted Monarch tut 
ever filled the English Throne, syif Shaftbsb. Charm. 
II. 337 Hm best-meaning person tn the world, may err. 
1780 Humr Hist. Eng. (2S061 V. lnt. sex Multitudes struck 
with the best-grounded terror. 1785 Tuck as Li . Nat. 11. 
259 Counter to the clearest best-established principles of 
reason. 1785 Bushs To Motts* vii, The best-hid schemes 
o' mice au v men Gang aft aglcy. 1790 Beat son Nav. 4 
Mtl. Mem. 241 To frustrate ail our best-laid plans. 1994 
Coleridge Retig. M usings 119 In her best-aimed blow 
Victorious murder a blind suicide. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(18391 VIU. ts The best looking of her daughters, stu 
Maru. Fuller Worn. 19 tk C.118B) 147 The boil -considered 
efforts have often failed. s8e6 Farmed* Mag Nov. 184 
'I'he prises given . . Ibr the best regulated farms. 1863 
Lykll Antic. Mesa 69 'I’he best-preserved human skulls. 

b. To the fullest extent, most : forming comb, 
differing little from ordinary superlatives ; now 
usually written with the hyphen ; as, best-accom- 
plished, -beloved, -esteemed, -frequented, -known, 
-loved, -read, - skilled , etc.; including many obs. 
or arch, uses, as best able, agreeable, best-betrust 
(most to be trusted), learned, nourishing, pleas- 
ing best valiant, worthy, etc. 

4 1435 Terr. Portugal 786 l^t Torrent her have. For best 
worthy ys he. xySbPilgr. Ferf. |W. de W. 1531 ■ 17 b. He 
seine bis. .best beloved sonc into this wortde. 1971 Archaic 
.Sckoiettt. 1. (1863)12 The best learned, and beet men. >979 
E. K. in Spoused* Sheph. Cal. Gen. ArgL 1 2 The vsed 
and best knowen name. >598 Shako. Merck. V. 11. ii. tSi, 
1 doc feast to-night My bcst-estcemd acquaintance. 1801 
Dtmmfail Earl Huntington v. i. And you Lord Ely ! and 
old best.lietnmVd f 16x0 Vemnkr Via Recta iii. 60 They 
arc liest agreeable to cluderickc bodies, idea Bacon Hen. 
VJ/.ss 4 licKt-lK-e-truHt Spies. 1641 Hinuk J. JBrum 114 
The first and best, and best worthy to bee first. 1689 Ot- 
a ay Windsor Cast., The ugliest snakes, and best lov'd 
favourites there, xyaa Watlhi.anij Emharist 11737' 4* 
'I'he generality of the best learned Men interpret it of the 
Eucharist. 174a Jarvis Quix. 1. 1. vii, To give me what I 
am best able to hear. 1844 Makg. Fuller Worn, uyth C. 
118621 56 Minding the emblem of faith on the heart of the 
besl-heluvcd. 1866 G. Macdonald Aten. (). Neighb. viii. 
11878* 128 Will belter know what is best to know than the 
)>cst.read bishop. 187a Jenkinson Guide Fur. Lakes 1879) 
4 One of the bent-frequented houses in the district. 

O. In para 3 )nthetic comb, (where the hyphen is 
always used), meaning 'having the best thing of 
its kind;* as, best conditioned, i.c. best condition 
+ -ed, having or being in the best condition; so 
best-graced, -humoured, -intentional, - minded , -Ma- 
tured, -polieied, -principled, -resolved, -sighted, 
-tempered, etc. Htst-gtaced (1580), best tempered 
(if94\ may really belong to a., but lead to such 
as best-minded (15%), best-natured (1690). 

1980 Sidney A nodi a 144 One of the proprest and bent- 
graced men that euer I xawc. 41x586 — in Farr's S. F 1. 
75 Lest the last minded . . Bend to abuses. 1994 T. B. La 
. Print and. Fr. A^ad. 11. 38 1 Thunc natures that are most 
moderate .ind best tempered. 1627 Br. Hali Char. Virtues 
, <t V. 174 Blind in no mans cause, best-sighted in his owne. 

; 1890 Ngrhik Beatitudes 11692) 134 He had the Best- 
1 natured . . Soul in the World^ 2774 Golosh. RctaL Poslscr., 
Thou best humoured man with the worst humoured muse. 
1769 M. Huber in Ld. Auckland's Carr. <x86x) II. 326 The 
two best -intentioned .. of their order. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
vi. 369 'i'he Ik-»i - conditioned of kings 1 1863 \. Jkai-kheson 
Sir Ever ant s Van. 208 The best-natured fellow alive. 

3 . With agent-nouns, os best-wisher ^cf. well- 
wisher). 

1878 Miss Yonge Womankind viii. 58 Their brnt wishers 
are thankful if half are lost. 

1 Beat (beat), v. colloq. [f. prec. Of dialectal 
| origin, from the idea of 'getting the. Uticr of/ 
4 having the best of it but the form is* hardly 
. in accordance with the sense, which is nearly equi- 
valent to the existing vb. to worst, i.c. 'to make 
worBt, put to the Worst * ; cf. also to better, to make 
better, improve.] trans. To get the better of, get 
an advantage over, outdo; to outreach, outwit, 
circumvent. 

1863 Thai- ford World In Ch. IT. 77 As 1 am a staunch 
Churchman 1 cannot stand quiet, and see the Dissenter* 
best the Establishment. > 1889 May in Fortu. AVr^Oct. 578 
I'he quack broker who pilcn up money by besting his clients 
Beet, obs. f. Bjkamt; obs. Sc. t.based, sec ,Bas£ v. 1 ; 
obs. and. sing, indie, ol Bt<: v. 
t Beatad, -atadde, v. Obs . Karlin* form of 
Bwitxd pa. pple. Used only in passive voice ; but 
by Spenser made a pa t. anti active pple. * Hksjct. 

1579 K. K. in Spensers Sheph. Cat. Aug. 7 wltot ihe fouk 
eufll hath thee no bestadefe! \gi***> Quposrd, ordered. 1 
1998 Spknkrb F. Q. in. v. 32 But both attoncu on both ».dca 
Mm bextad. 

Bestab, bostamp, etc. ; see Bff- pref. 
Bestalldo, obs. form of Bwial sb.i 
Bostain vJ [(. Bit- i 4 Stain cl] 

trans. To stain « a thingVover its surface, to mark 
with stain*. Hence BodW ned ///. tr. 

1559 Mirr. Mag 360 (R. 1 , HU skin with blood and taares 
so sort beslain £ tgs* Shaks. John iv. iu. 84 We will 
nut lyne his thin Mstgiifed cioake With our pure Honors. 
1889 BAi.dw. BmbiU piv. A>yst. 1. iv. 93 The blood-drops 

} * wi * 


H88lml Obs. For form me Br and, 
fConc Teut. : OE. bestanden « OS. bistdn (Do. 
bestaan), OHG. bistdn, pistantan (MHG. butdsn 
berths, asod.G. beste hen), Goth, (and QTent.) bi- 
standan, L bi-. Bn- about + stamtan to stand:] 

L trans. To stand by or near ; to stand over (hi 
solicitude) ; tip. to stand by (the dead), to inu ora 
for. Also absil. 

e mbo Almm Con. xxUL s Abraham hi* bsstod on W 
eajdun wixaa c ups Owl 4 Night. 14s* H« cumeb and. 
fureh and bcod and Bid, And heo butane |u r. bat arte] and 
oversit. exam Gcu. 4 Ex. 3^7 Dor wsas .MayMS sister 
dead si Dat idle . . after wuna faire hire bistod Mid 16 m. 

2 . To stand round in hostility ; to beset,, pwsa 
hard upon, harass. 

c warn Ags. Cos/. John x. 24 &a bextodou \etsha Hatton 
be-stodenj ha ludeas hyne utan. c xaog Lay. 20323 Swa 
bi* a bar wflda. .bistonden mid honden. c un Sir Tristr. 
l xxxiv. Scnrmes ham bixtodc. S470-8R Malory Arthur 
<i8i 6> II. 417 In all my life wax I never thus b es t ood, IbuL 
II. 466 He is lull xtraitly bestood with a false traitor. 

8 . To surround, encompass (as a wall, water, etc.). 

rxaos Lav. 03726, I jwui aittonde )«u mid waters is bi- 
stonde. Ibid. 17175 Ich wai a wterc mid wuadere bi-stonde. 

Beatar (bfista j), v. [f. Bk- 4 STUt.J trans. 
To siiangle or adorn os with stars. 

sdt a Sylvlsti r Trophies Wks. 11877-80) 274 (D.\ O lady- 
cow, Thou slmh no more bestar thy wanton brow With 
thine eyes rayes. 1851 S. Juuo Marg. m. (18, x; 398 Tho 
dandelions that bestur the grass. 

Beatare, bestay, etc. : see Be- pref. 
Boitarred (b/,sta jd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -on’.] 

1 . Spangled or studded os with stars. 

e 1695 M ENNIS Oberou's Appar. in Avb. Garner I. 28 A rich 
mantle . . Be* tarred over with a few Diamond drops of morn- 
ing dew. 1878 Black Madm/ l ’. xl v 1. 390 Sheltered wuudk, 
bcfttarrcd with anemones. 

2 . Decorated with the star of an order. 

i860 A/l ) '. Round No. 52. 34 The bestarred, . jewelled. . • 
throng. s86x Sala Tv. round Clock 29B A crowd of . . be- 
starred and be-ribboned ministers. 

3 . J li- bestar red. for the more usual ill-starred. 

a 1834 Coleridge Chora. ., Alas poor Bird 1 and lll-bc- 
atarrea. 

Beste, earlier form of Bkaht sb. and v. Still 
often used in sense 8. 


1874 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 35 When the Ombre loses bodille, 
his loss k the same as if he hod keen Bested. Ibid. 37 If the 
Defender in bested, there are ot course two Beatas to be paid. 

Bestead (b^ste d ', v. 1 Also 7 bested, -steed. 
Fa. t. besteaded. Fa. pple. 6 bestedde, 9 bested, 
bestead, [f. Be- 2 4 Stead v . 1 to prop, stipport, 
help.] 

1 . trans. To help, assist, relieve. 

1581 Sir H. Savii.1- J ocitus 111. xxxii. <1591^ 133 They were 
thought to haue bestedde and helped Vilcllius side. 1627 
R. Per rot Jacobs Vowe 56 Better able by his purse, .to be- 
stead his neighbours, than they him. s66a Fuller Worthii s 
(1840) I. 520 Who DesteAdcd him with the kings favour. 
1874 Holland Mistr , Manse xxl 96 Sapphire nought with- 
out the red, Ruby still by blue bested 

2 . To be of service or use to ; to avail. 


Newfoundland fish .. did very greatly bestead us. 1689 
Woodhi^au St. Teresa 11. xix. 128 At nights . . our mantles 
of thick Cloth which many times besteaded us. 1809 Southey 
Modoc in Act. xv. Little did then his pomp of plumes be- 
stead The Azteca . . Against the tempered sword. s66a 
Clouc.ii in Mactu . Mag. Aug. ja 1 Thou vain Philosophy I 
Little hast thou bestead, Save to perplex the head. 

t Bestea d, v* Obs. [f. Jus- 6 4- Stead sb. 
place. J To go instead of, take the place of. 

1998 Nasi m Saffron Wald, in Ilys missing of the Vni- 
nersitie Oratorship, wherin Doctor Feme besteaded him. 
tBMtM’L v - Obs. For forms see Steal. 
[UE. beste lan, f. Be- -f s/elan to Steal. Parallel 
compounds in the other mod.Tcut. langs. are Du. 
bcstelen, Ucr. bestehlen , Da. bestisele, Sw. bestjdla, 
all meaning 1 to steal, rob.’] intr. (and ref.) To 
steal or move stealthily (away or on). 

a 729 Laws qf I ua 1 39 . Bosw. Gif hwa on o8re scire hine 
bestefc. c 893 K. A£lfrkm Oros. 1. x.|i And ka nibles on 
uugearwe hi on bestscl. c 2x75 Moral Ode 13 in Lamb. Horn. 
161 Klde me is bistolen on . er ich hit wiste. c 2380 Sir 
t crumb. 3876 On of hem..yx by -stole awaye. ta p* Dow- 
land Lyrics in Arb. Gamer IV. 47 Worn soul 1 That liv- 
ing dies, till thou on me bcstoule I 

Beeted, bestead (iv^te-d), pa. pple. Forms : 
2-3 biataSed, -ot, 3-5 biatad, 4 biased, 4-5 be* 
atedd(e, 4-6 bestadd(e, 4 7 beatad, 5 toiatadde, 
byctedde, -atade, 6 beatade, 6- bestead, 8- 
beated. [ME. bis tad, f bi-, Be- 2 + stad, later 
sled, 4 placed/ a. ON. staddr pa. pple. of s/dt/a to 
•top place : see Sted v. and pa. pple. (ME. had 
also bistedied. ultimately f. ON. stabr ‘ place.* which 
might it -elf have become stad : cf. history of cltui.) 
The later spelling bestead is irievtly due to analogy, 
cf. Bkhtkad v. and Stead sb. lienee Spenser s 
Bk*tad pa. t. and pa. pple.] 

1 1- Placed, located, situated. Obs. 
a two Cursor M. 5254 Qaa-no had ben be-otadd |at day, 
And had )•( sucte meting sene. Ibid. 2045 Maw adam is 
in «r|* b| stad. . c nao in Wifobt Lyric AxL 38 Of ql this 
world nAmore y baa ‘Chen bap with bare myn one buuad. 
c 143a Syr. Tryam. 1481 Inworlda when eimrha babcsteddL 
t » Seftlpd. constituted, arranged* Obi, 
c 1300 in Wnght Lyri: P. xii. 41 So nit wes bistad. That 


lonoaliinMbadlMMiloaiMtofiNid^ a 1400 Coo. Jlfysl. 
77 Wo sal tofcke m so very, hew this m betted* 

1 8. Set about; sef with (ornaments), etc. Oh. 
Cf. Bswr, Belay. 

^SSSmStfS^SUSd' ^ barney* coat. . with beany 

4 . Beset 4 y (formerly with, $nef&ies), WM (dan- 
gers, fears, ttoaUci). 

m R. Brunnk Haetdl. Syrnno 356$ Wyt hn enmys In 
wm be s toddo. ijn Om Cmjft.rf For b with tews 
was boated. do W. xyittfi Berfad with 

dethe on euery syae. im8 R. Bernard tr. Terence's Andrea 
hi. v, See you not howl am bestead by your devices. zfst 
Manifest. Ah* Spaiate's Motive* App. IK. • Bestead with 
feareoT amoremoftafl blow, x8)p datio Only Da*, (rt^) 
soi Bested by the dangers of a Highland s he eptrach. 

6. Placed in some situation, situated, dreom- 
stanoed ; generally with ill, and the like. To be 
bard bested : to be hard put to it, hard pressed. 
a sans Aner. A. *64 Hwon we boo6 so bistafled ft so 
atroege bistpnden. c 1330 R. Brunnk Cbm *, <*8so) 190 be 
>rid eschald fulle hard was bisted. cxqanEpiph. (Turn*. 
1843) 14) On the all wemen wyl call When thei with chylde 
ben by stedde. 1 tom Occleve Reg, Prime . 704 There 

rakkethe none how harde I be bystade. seas Lo. Humus 
From, 1 . occxcriii 690 They that were lefts behynde were 
hardly bestadde. un Shaks. a I/m, PI, u.iii, 56 , 1 newer 
saw a fellow worse bestead. sg§6 b re nr* it F.Q. vi. i. 4 On 
his way. Uppon an hard adventure sore best ad. a sdsS J. 
Davimio Farris S, P. 1845) I.S47 Since by ill we are so well 
baa t ad , We cannot greeue for ili ms T. Boston Mem. 
A PP* .49 Luther found himself hardly bestead in the several 
conflicts within his own breast, a xflao Rossetti Dante ft 
Cire. 1. '1874) 157 Poor barque, so ill bested I x88x Smaisi* 
At/ Poetry vi. *66 Men orhis kind, .are often sore bestead. 

t b. In an ewil sense, without an adverb ex- 
pressing it : To be in trouble, to be hard pressed ; 
to be ' in hard plight set * {Prom/. Parv.). Obs. 

1303 Gowda Co*v. III. 194 Whan they ban glad I shall be 
glad, And sory whan they ben bestad. r 1400 Rom. Rose 
twf Were a man for hir blstadde, She wolde ben right sore 
adradde. 1313 Douglas Atnois x. xi. 16 All efferd of thy 
fatal dreidfoll word is I am bestad. 1387 Tuasxav. Trmg. 
rafex 11837) 104 Shea was bestead, whan that at lastshnsawe 
Gentile there. 

Benteer, bestenoh, etc. : see Bn- /ref. 

Bestoill, obs. form of Bestial. 
t Bestentedi/p/. a. Obs. ran - 1 . [f. Bn- a 4- 
Stent v .] Distended. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's Feast, The tag And well 
bestented bees sweet bag. 

Beater vbe-sUi). slang, [f. Best v. + -kb 1 .] 
One who gets the better of others by fraudulent 
means ; a sharper. 

186a Mayhkw Criw. Prisons 46 'Bouncers and beaters, 
who cheat by laying wagers. 

Bestial (bestial), sb\ Obs. cxc. Sc. Forms : 
4 beeataile, 4-5 bestayle, *Ue, 4-7 bsstalla; 
also 5-7 boastial, bestiall(e, -yal(l, (7 beastal, 
bestuall), 8 bestall, -eill, 6- bestial. (As sing. 

6 bestyll.) [Two forms : a. ME. best ail e, a. OK. 
best ax lie (sing. fem.) L. bestidlia , used in late L. 
in sense of L .ficcudes cattle, beasts of the farm, pi. 
neut. of bestidtis adj. (see below), f. bestia Beast ; 
fi. mod. Eng. and Sc. bestial , a. OF. bestial (still in 
17th c., now dial.), sing, of mod.F. bestia* x , later 
substantive use of bestial adj., ad. L. bestial is."] 

1 . A collective term for domestic animals, especi- 
ally of the bovine kind, kept for food or tillage. 
It took the place of the OE, fhh, ME. fee ; and 
has, since 1 7th c., been displaced in England by 
cattle, but is retained in Scotland as a legal and 
technical word of the farm. 

«. a X300 Cursor M. 0444 Be-twyx him and loth'his neuow 
Of bestaile [Cott. fee, Fatr/. bestay le, Trim, beestmilej hade 
]nu plente enow. 1393 Gower Coty. II. 138 And that they 
shiilde also forth drawe Bestaile. 1433 E. E. Wills (1 68a) 93 
Alle the meuable Catell of beatall that y haue in Snmea 
1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friendsh. Cjb, To gate them 

f rete plente of beataylle. (1807 Cowell has Beataile ; 1678 * 
hillips Beastal ; 17*1 Bailey Bestail ; obs.] 
ft. a 1470 Tirrorr Caesar xiiL (1310) x8 There was found 
a great nomber of beatyalL e 1470 Henry Wallace in. 3 Als 
bestial' . . Weyle helpyt ar be wyrken of natur. 1310 Act x 
Hen. VIII , ex. | z Every maner of freashe fysahe, bcntyall 
and wyne. 161s Speed Hist. Ot. Brit. ix. xv. 41 Leaning 
the Country bare of men and bestial!. 1831 Heylin Sab- 
bath 11. (1636) 171 Hee might . . kill and skmne his bestlall 
which were fit for sale, a 1870 Spalding Troub. C.has. /, 
<1839) 06 They, .lived royally upon the corns and bestial of 
the said ground. x8sB Scott F. M. Perth I. os It is not 
my business where they get the bestial, so 1 get the hides. 


my bu 
1833 4 
cattle 


Act 3 ft 4 Will. IV, xlvL 1 83 No person shall drtTe 
cattle or bestial of any description on Sunday through .. 
such burgh. 

2 . A single beast ; (with /lural.) 
c 1430 Lydg. iv. in Cleveland Whs. (1687) 188 Void of Dis- 
cretion that other Beastial. a 1430 Knt. do la Tour (1868) 
103 Alle his beatailes and richosen. 138a J. Hey wood 
Prov . ft Epigr. (1867) 56 A good bestyll is woorth a grot*. 
x8 70 Blount Lam Diet ., Bestial s, Beasts or Cattle of any 
sort . . generally and properly used for all kind of Cattle, 
nag Bradley Font. Diet., Bestoill*. a 1788 MiCxle Ode i 
(R.) No joy, no hope It knows Above what bestial* claim. 
1813 Sismondfs Lit. Ear. (1846) II. xxxvili. 373 And each 


lulled ip his ahade. The bestial* steep. 1883 J. Kebls B/. 
m vuL a8o Ine ptadaoe of the island, tUr *beatiau' 


Wilson \ 


f Bft BtUl, A* Oh. Sc. [Enron, form of btu~ 
taille, -aili * : see Baetille a a. ; prob. after the 8ub- 


•titution of bestia/ for hstmslle in prac. word.] A 
wooden tower ufied in sieges. 

rigs Hamnr Wallace vn. 977 Ramsay gait byr Strang 
be*tialt (ed: 137s bsstatt|siai off tre. Ibid . to. 877 On the 
north syd Ms hssiiali hsd he wrochc. 

Biitlfel (bewtflU), a. Forms: 4-7 beetyoUCft, 
•daU<% ft Wettynl, 6-8 boBstUl(C (7 boMtnal), 
5-bMltnl. [ME.: a. OF. hstial{l$th c. hi Littrd), 
ad. L. bestidl is like a beast, t bestia beast] 

L Of or belonging to the lower animals, esp. 
femr-footed beasts. 

*888 Cower Coef . I. T40 To take a mannes hart aweie And 
■ette them a best tall, So that he lick an oxe shall Pasture. 
1490 Harding Ckron . xxxvl. MoruUe, Kyng of Britaine, 
was slayue . . with a femhe bestyaM of the sea. xfaft Pat- 
hell Saleme Regim. O ij b, Best tall fyshe as the see a wyne, 
dogge fyshe, and dolphin. 1340 Cem/L Scot . vL 84 11 m 
schelp and nolt. .praa u»«fe there bestial voce. s8sy Tore ell 
Four./. Beasts (1673) so At length her parents, .found their 
little Daughter In the Bears dan, who delivered her from 
that savage and beaatual captivity. 1887 Devon I. lend ft 
P. l 167. s9oS Phillips s.v.. Bestial Signs of the Zodiadc 
are Aries, Taurus, Leo, and Capricornus. 1709 Steels 
Toiler N& 49 r 3 A Satyr; of Shape, part Humane, part 
1831 GsaLVLa Smei. Res. 1. v, Lurking for Ms besdal 


or human prey. 


2 . transf. Like m beast in its want of intelligence ; 
* below the dignity of reason or humanity* (J.) ; 
brutish, untaught, irrational ; rude, barbarous, 
etfm Mandrv. xxil. 934 Thei weren but bcstyalle folk, 


and diden no thing but kepten Rentes, c 1400 Rom . Ross 
8718 If a man be so bestiaLThat he of no craft hath 1 


1484 Caxton Chyuahy x6 They gyue doctryne to the peple 
laye and bestiaU igSB Starkly England 10 Men wove 
brought from theyr radanet and beestyal lyfe to thya cyvy- 
lyte. 1347 BauLDwiN Mer. Philos. (Palfir.) 1 L a There b no 
nation so savage and beastiall. 16x3 G. Sandvs Trav. 1. 80 
To please beastiall Ignorance. s8s8 Scott Bl. Dmarfxs, 
The slavbh and bestial doctrine. 

8. es/. Like a beast in obeying and gratifying the 
animal instincts and sensual desires ; debased, de- 
praved, lustful, cruel, brutal, beastly, obscene. 

” " " k he wold be so 

i«m Barclay 

:hy faythfoll felowe U bestial! 

dronkennes. 2394 Shake. Rich. Ill , 111. v. 80 Beastiall ap- 

K tite in change of Lust. 1733 Young Centaurs L Wks. *737 
’. 367 The bestial abyss ora few years' debauch. 1878 S. 
Cox Salv. Mundii. (ed. 3) 13 Sodom was a synonym for 
the most utter and bestial corruption. 

4. quasi-jfi. The nature of a beast or animal. 

1887 H. Mots Dip. Dial. iii. 1 34 (1713) s 18 That more full 
and sensible Sweetness of the Animal or Bestial. *878 B. 
Taylor Deuhalwn 1. iv. 36, 1 hoc the bestial, base uapunfied. 
Its hideous features smeared with filth and blood. 

Bft'stiaklism. [f. prec. + -ihm.] The state or 
condition of beasts ; irrationality. 

1871 M. F. Rossetti Shod. Dante v. 53 That Bestlallaa 
which seems to correspond to the Folly of Holy Writ. 
BewtlaJlnt. nonce-wd. One who makes a study 
of bestiality. 

s 80 x Swinbubme in Fort*. Rev. Feb. 1 »p Thr sect or school 
known among Us members as the school of realists, among 
men at once of sounder aud more sensitive organs aa the 
sect of bestialists. 

Bestiality (bestiellti). [ME .bestialite, a.F. 
bestial ill : see Behtial and -ity.] 

1. The nature or qualities of a beast ; want of 
intelligence, irrationality, stupidity, brutality. 

c 1374 Chauckr Troylus 1. 735 For that he [an ass] So dul 
is in Ins bestialite. 1363 Grafton Chxren. Mary an. 5 (R.) 
Kspiyng well the beastiality of the Fleminges his neigh- 
bours. 1849 Milton Eikom. xviii. Wks. (1851) 468 As 
Politicians oft times.. handle the matter, then hath bin no 
where found more bestialitie. 1714 Arbutunot, etc. Mart. 
Scribl. (J.) What can be a greater absurdity than to affirm 
bestiality to be the essence of humanity f 1874 Mi vast in 
Contemp. Rev. Oct. 773 The great doctrine concerning the 
essential Bestiality of kf an. 

2. Indulgence in the instincts of a beast ; brutal 
lust : cotter, a disgusting vice, a beastly practice. 

• 1836 Bp. Hall Remains 189 (L.) They tickle themselves 
with the wanton remembrances of their younger bestialities. 
x8$9 Centl. Call. \ 16^6177 The sordid bestialities of the most 
abject of men. 17x0 Toiler No. 041 r 4 The unhappy Con- 
sort of his Bestiality, xjdb Morgan Algiers II. tiL 941 
Their Wives and Children . . [were] not safe from Bestial- 
ities, even in their most retired Apartments, 
b. Filthy language, obscenity. 

1879 Froudk Caesar xv. 341 Filthy verses., about Clodius 
and Clodia, ribald bestiality, delightful to the ears of 
Tullv. 

+ 8. Unnatural connexion with a beast. Obs. 
s8ix Bible Lev. xx. Argt., Of Sodomie. Of Beast ialitia. 
Of vncleannesse. 1849 Dautui . or Hawth. Fam. F.p. Wlu. 
(17x1) 143 A poor miserable fellow accused of bestaltty. 
1783 Goldsmith Ess. xiv. p 5 Bestiality [was] sanctified by 
tne amours of Jupiter, 
t*. - Bestial Obs. 

>548 Com/L Scot. vi. 43 To kelp bestialite and to manure 
corne buidis. Ibid. 44 Paris, .vas ane acheiphird, and kepit 
bestialite on montht ydea. 

B6Btiali»ft (be sti&ldiz), v. [f. Bestial a. + 
-ike.] trans. To change into the form or nature of 
a beast ; to brutalise, debase in character. Hence 
Be sUalixed, Be atialialiig //l. a. 

1884 Charnock Attrib. 0/ God (1834) l* *3* The ihost 
Arrous guides of the heathen world. .nestiaHxed him (God] 
In the form of a bruts. 1731 Phil. Lett. Phytlogm, 87 (T.) 
Humanity is debseed and bearinlfamd where fe is othmwfce. 
1843 Edik Rev. July ts While he bestialbes men and 


kumanlsee beasts. 4 m is a frail BMcalist s8 88 Felton 
ft Mod. Gr. L vii. 114 Cine and her enchaming he- 

el Obs. ff. Bestial sb. or «. 
+ luk, OK. tic: tee - Behtial a. 1. 

nfte Test. Lone il (R.) These Km be thorow nai 


parted in three maner of kinds aa bestlalliche, manlythe. 
IT. -,b||che. 9 


w (be'stifiU), adv. Also. 5 beatyally, 
7 b a a at.lill y. [f. as prec. <«• -lt 2 .] In the manner 
of a beast or brute ; brutiihly, brutally. 

. c 1440 Gesta Rons. xlvi. 4x1 Bestialle men that leuyn 
besuaUy. 1840 Cass Ship Money 93 Why the French 
Ifesants are so beggarly, wretched, and baastially used. 
>879 I. Emm in Tentaon tfarr. Popish Plot 48 How Inhu- 
amnelyand beast tally, .they dyed. [1733 in Joiinson ; and 
m mod. Dicta.] 

t Be'ltlui, a. Oh. Also 7-8 beaatian. [f. 
L. bestia, Beast + -am.] Of or belonging to tne 
' Beast ' of the Apocalypse (cf. Beast 7). Be*s- 
tla a ism, the power of the Beast ; Ba stUniaa, 
to be a follower of the * Ileast.' 

th 88 Culver WELL While Stone (16 fix) 134 This Bestian 
Fmpirs, (for so 'tls stil'd in the Revelation.) delights only 
in sensual*, and strikes at spirituals, i860 H. More Myst. 
Godl. 308 It does not follow, bscause the number of the 
Beast is not upon us, that we do not Bestianlxe. 1801 
Beverley Mem. Kissgd. Christ, o Even as if It wars the 
Beastian Power. 1701 — Apoc. Quest. 30 The Life, and 
Beaalianism, Idolatrous Suprsmacy, shift foots one Head 
to another. 

Btstiiriin fbtNStiift^Ti&n). Also beMt-. [f.a« 
prec. (by Prof. Owen) after humanitarian.'] A 
name given to anti-vivisectionUtu, as 1 friends of 
the beast.* Bo>atla'riaaism, the principles of 
those who uphold the * rights of animals.' 

s88a Owen Exper. Phys. 58 The advantage of signifying 
the second jgroup to which my present work relates by the. 
word * bestiarian/ Ibid. 57 That ariui from abuse or true 
bestorianism. xSfig A mer. Naturalist Feb. 175 The anti- 
vivisectionists, or beastiarians. 

Beitiftry (be stiiri). [ad. L. hstidrius * a 
fighter with bea>ts in the^ public spectacles,' and 
med.L. bestidrium a menagerie, also 'liber de 
bestiis compositus,' etc-, f. bestia beast : see -aky,] 
t L A beast-fighter in the Roman amphitheatre. 
(L. bestiarius.) Oh. 

1603 T. Godwin Rom. Antig. 90 The Amphitheatre was> 
full of hollow passage, .lor the convenient keeping of wilde 
beasts, and beastiarias. 

2. A treatise on beasts : applied to the moralising 
treatises written during the Middle Ages. 

[1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 190 The Bostiarium in the Ash- 
molean library.) 184a Wright Rtliq. Antiq . 1 . 308 (title) 
A Bestiary. 1863 — Hist. C aric at . vi. (1875) 03 The earliest 
Bestiaries, or popular treatisu on natural nistory. 187s 
Sacristy 1 . »/« Ills Bestiaries . .are natural histories of ani- 
mals treated so that the peculiarities of animals shall convey 
a wholesome moral. 

t Be’BtiatB, v. Obs. Also 7 beastlate. [f„ 
L. bestia beast + -ate.] To bestialize. 

*8s8 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxiv. (1647) 9$o Drunkonnesss 
. . bestiates even the bravest spirits, ira Juntas' Sin 
Stigma/, s 3J (L. > Drunkenness beastiates the hearL >833 
R. You nok Agst. Drunkards 5. 

Bftstiok (b/.sti k). v. [f. Bn- 1 and.4 + Stick v.] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. beatuok. 

1. trans . To stick about, to cover all over; to 
bedeck, adorn. Also Af. 

shot H. Holland in Shahs. Whs. fist folio) Pref. Verses, 
That coffin now beaticke those bayes, Which crown’d him 
Poet first. 1898 Fryer in Phil. Trans. XX. 340 The Rocks 
. . are bestuck with Oymter-Shslls. 1838 H awthormb Amor. 
Note-Bks. 11871) 1 . X17 Coats ot liuen covered with pitch 
and bestuck with flax. 

2. To pierce through, transfix. 

1887 Milton P. L. XIL536 Truth shall retire, Bestuck with 
slandrous darts. t8sg Lams Elia (1860) xo6 No emblem is 
so common as. .the bestuck and blooding heart. 

Hflatill (b/,sti l), V. [f. Be- a + Still v.] 
trans. To make quiet, to still, to hush. 

1770 Armstrong /mil. 80 Each brook that wont to prattle 
to its benks Lies all beatified, a 184a A. Cunningn am Etig. 
Ode (R.) Commerce bestifi’d her many-natiooed tongue. 
187s G. Macdonald Wks. Fancy ft /mag. II. 107 The 
solemn looks, the awful place, Bestill the mother’s loy. 

H In the following the ouartos and mod. edd.' 
read distilled ; but it may belong to this with the 
sense ' made motionless, stiffened, congealed.' 

x6oe Shaks. Ham. 1. iL 304 Whilst they besiil’d Almost to 
Jolly with the Act of feare, Stand dumbe and spetike not. 
Beatinoh, beatink, etc. : see Bk- /ref 
t B«*stkra*, a. Obs. rare “ l . In 5 bestyoos. 
[f. L. bestia Beast 4* -oua.1 Beast-like, monstrous. 
1470 Harding Chron. xxxvl. Then come fro the Yrisho 


s^ A^ ous fyshe. 


Ibf t st8’i), v. For forms see Stib. [OE. 
hst/rian , L Be- 2+styrian to Stir.] 
t L t To heap or pile (a thing) about with. (OE.) 
chm K. Alfred Brnda in. ii. (Bosw.) His ^sue mid 
moldan hit beatyredon and getestnedon. 

2 . To stir up, ' to put into vigorous action ' (J.). 
4. reft. To begin to move actively, to manifest 
activity, to busy oneself. 

cxjao K. Alie. 3078 Alle they wolde hcora byateorre. 
Agayni him xrithjj^ht^o^reoire^ e 1330 Arth. ft Mori 


8048 Bestir the 1 


difioho fighL tgga Gower fa^ 



BSSTntRXHG, 


• 

111 . 993 The shipmen mood in nich i fen. Wee none theft t 
might him self Were, 1381 J. Bill Hadden's Anem, » 
Osor. 518 Not much otherwise this mood men Osorios here 
doth besturre himselfc egeynM the Lutheran*, du Bimjb ! 
9 Sam. v. 94 Then thou flhult bestirre thy selfc. * 7 #f ' 
Fordvck Serm. Yng. Worn. I. vi. 8*5 She Mitin herself i 
with the utmost activity, iftje Hr. Martinkau Wealp ' 
Woe i. n Just bestir you me If to plant your potatoes. iMf 
S milks Huguenots kng. vu (18801 93 1 ’he townspeople .. 
bestirred themselves in aid of the poor refugees. 

b. trans. To rouse into activity, make active. 
To bestir one's stumps (obg.) : to move one's limbs 
actively, to exert oneself : see Stir. 

1549 Covkrdalb Erasm. Par. lieb. xii. 1 Bestyre you re 
werye hundes. 1579 Gomkon Sck. Abuse 41 The ducty of 
every man in a common wealth one way or other to bestirre 
his stoomps. ijlt J. Hell Itattdons Ansiu. Osor. 407 This 
raungyng Rhetorician besturreth Jiin stumps so earnestly. 
1609 Shaks. Lear n. iL 58 No Marucl, you naue so bestir d 
your valour. si6a Gkrhikr Counsel 59 Bestirring their I 
Hand and Tools, itn Browning Red t 'ott. Night*. 178 
More need that heirs, His natural protectors, should assume 
The management) bestir their cousimhip. 

0. intr. 

s6so Shaks. Temp 1. i. 3 Speak e to th'Mariner* : fall too*t, 
yarely^or we run our seluea a ground, bestirre, bestirre. 

3 . To move, stir, agitate (a thing). 

*•*3 Byron Giaour 377 Methought Some motion from the 
current caught Bestirr d it more. 

Bftltimilg (b/j*td*riQ), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 4 
-moi.J Movement, motion, emotion. 

1340 Ayenb. 063 tte wyl of skelc, to huam be-longe|» moche 
maynd, pontes and his liesteriingc. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
4 r Setv. 134 The tiny bestirring* of the least atoms. 

Bofltrrrinf, ///. a . [f. os prec. + -inu ^.] 

Moving, actuating. 

iftsft Rutherford Lett. iii. (186a) I. 40 The bestirring 
power of the life of God. 

Best man (best ma n). [Of Scotch origin.] The 
groomsman or ‘friend of the bridegroom' at a 
wedding. So Beat maid .SV., the bridesmaid or 
chief bridesmaid. 

18x4 Discipline III. si (Jam.) Mr. Henry was the beat 
man himself. s8a* Elisa Ac roN Si. yoknstoun III. 00 
(Jam.* The two bridegrooms entered, accompanied each by 
his friend, or best man, an iliis person is called in Scotland. 
ift6i S. Lvkons Clnntha 4 /*. 170 Whether they had any 
bridesmaids ; whether there was a best man. 

BefttneM (be-stn*-*). [f. Bert + -NR 9 R.] The 
quality of being best. 

iqs? Chkkf. Let. Jn A scham' t Scholem. (Arb.) Pref. 3, I am 
\ene curious in ini freeudes matters, not to deterimju, but 
to debaat what is best. Whearm, 1 seek not the best lies 
haplie bi truth, a 1659 Bp. Mom i on Fpiscop. Assert. # 4 (T.) 
Generally the bestness of a thing uluit we may so call it) is 
lies! discerned by the necessary use. x8ao J. Wilson in 
Mem. Chr. North ix. 327 We arc now speaking not on the 
question of bestness, but as to fai.t. 

Bestook, beatore, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Bestorm (b/ist^Jin', v. [f. Bk- i 4 St >rm V.] 
trans. To storm on all sides, to assail with storms 
or storming, llcncc Bes termed ppl a. 

iftgs Davknant Gondibert in. vi, In Boats bestorni’d all 
check at thone that row. 174a Voi;ng Nt. Th. iv. 560 All is 
sea besides; Sinks under us; bestorms, and then devours. 
1837 Camlylk Fr. Rex*. II. in. vu. v. 363 Hetocsined, be- 
slonned; overfluoded by black deluges of Sxm-culotti*m. 

tBlVtou rn, v. Obs. [a OF. bestourne-r , f. 
bes- pejorative tourtier to turn.] trans. To turn 
upside down, overthrow. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour oxlii, Tokc reason fro us, and 
bestourued our wytte. ibid. E iv l>, The stcnche of it . . be- 
storrneth [Vs. bestourMe\ all the ordre of nature. 

BestOW v. Forms : 4 6 bi«tow(e, 

5 byatow(e, 5-7 baatowa, (ft bestoe), 5- bestow. 
Pa. pple. bestowed, v7 bestowne). [MK. bi- 
stowen , f. bi-, Bk- 2 + stouten to place, Stow.] 

1 . trans. To place, locate ; to put in a position 
or situation, dispose of ( in some place), arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyius 1. 967 The god of love hath the 
bystowid In place diene unto thy worthincs. 1518 Mors 
( onf.agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 228/1 As row men and lining es fat 
voyde to bestowe them in. 15187 Drury Let. in J ytU-r 
Hitt. Scot. (1864* III. 41a Bills tiusi owed upon the church 
doors. 1598 Shaks. Merry Ilf. tv. ii. 48 How should 1 be- 
stow him Y Shall I put him into the basket againef 1610 
Gwillim Heraldry 111. i. d66o) u6 Under what heads each 
peculiar thing must lie bestowed. 1713 Pop* Iliad ix. 284 
Glittering canisters . . Which round the board Mencc tins’ 
non bestow'd. ••73 Browning Red Cott. Night*. 116 The 
white domestic pigeon, .does mere duty by bestowing egg 
In authorised compartment. 

2 . To stow away ; to place or deposit (anywhere) 
for storage, to store up. arch. 

1393 Gowns Con/. II. 84 The leed after Salome groweth. 
And Jupiter the brass bestoweth. 1494 Fa by an vu. 466 
lancastre. .bestowed suclic ordenaunce as the Frenshemen 
for haste lafte hehynde. 1506 Tindalf. Luke jcii. 17, 1 have 
noo rou me where to bestowe my frutes. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 1. ii. 78. Taylor Gt. Eater Kent 13 

His store-house, into which he would stow and bestow any 
thing that the house would afford. 1853 Kan* Grinueii 
ExO. xxix. (1856) 347 Bestowing away my boots in a snugly- 
lashed bundle. 

3 . To lodge, quarter, put up ; to provide with a 
resting- or sleeping-placc. Also reft. arch. 

*877 Holinnhko Chron. III. 813 They were all bestowed 
■boonl in Spanish ships. x6og Shaks. Macb, iii. vi. 13 Sir, 
can you tell, Where he besiowes himselfef tftftg Mani.ky 
Greiiud Lew-C. Wars 895 To bestow the wearied men 
into Garrisons. s8ei Bvron Sardan. 111. i. iaz See that the 


womefi are bestow'd In safety In the remote apartments, 
sftgs Longf, Gold. Leg. iv. iv, Shall the Refectorarias 
bestow Your horses and attendants for the nighL 
t b. To bring to bed, confine. Obs. rare, 
c igso Sir Beves (Halliw.) 13s And losiane, Christ here 
.be mllde I In a wode was bestoude of childe. 
f 4 . To settle or give in marriage. Also red. Obs. 
c i46 Chaucer Reeves T. 6t To bystow hir hye Into som 
wortny blood of ancetrye. 153a Palsgr. 459/1 He hath be- 
stowed his doughter well, riggo Chere Matt. xxiv. 38 
Eating and drinkins, marijng, and bestowing yeer childem. 
sftoo Shark. A. Y.Z . v. iv. 7 You wil bestow her on Orlando 
heere. c 1670 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Cot. Hutchinson 
(>8u6) 9 Only three daughters who bestowed themselves 
meanly. 1714 Ellwood A utobiog. (1765)100 He bestowed 
both his Daughters there in Marriage. 

5 . To apj Iv, to employ (in on occupation); to 
devote (to, of obs.) far a specific purpose. 

< S313 Shobkham 95 Thenche thou most wel bysyly, And 
thy wyp thran by-stowe. c 13B6 Chauckr WyJ 's Frol. 1 13, 

I wol bystowe the flour of myn age In the actes and in the 
fruytes of manage. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. a Many . . shall 
also herafter bestowe theyr tyme in such lyke exercise. 
1541 R. CorLAND Guydons Quest. Cyrurg., Howe to be- 
stowe his remedyes to the body of man. 1580 Barkt Ah>. 

B 580 ITiou haste well bestowed thy paynes. 1633 Walton 
A ngler L 39 Bestow one day with me and my friends in 
hunting the Otter. s6m Fuller Ck. Hist. vi. 279 These . . 
onely bestowed themselves in prayer. 1851 Dixon W. Penn 
xv. 11873) 125 How he intended to bestow his day. 

+ b. c$p. To apply money to a particular pur- 
pose ; to lay out, expend, spend. Obs. 

*377 Langi- p, pi, B. 11. 75 In |>e stones he tcchclh To 
bistowe kyn almes. »«» Tinualk 9 Cor. xii. 15, 1 will very 

8 1adly bestowe, and wilbe bestowed for youre soules. 1583 
rusKKS Anat. Abus. 56 But nowe it is a small matter to 
bestowe. .a hundred pounde of one payre of Breeches. (God 
be mercifull unto us !) 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. v. 11, I 
would hauc bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of 
you. x6xi Bible Deut. xiv. 36 Thou shalt bestow that 
money for whatsoeuer thy soule lusteth after. 1631 Wkvvkh 
A He. Fun. Mon. 235 He bestowed much in building, 
t O. refl. To acquit oneself. Obs . 

1*91 Shaks- Two Gent . in. i. 87. 1600 — A. Y.I.. iv. iii. 

87 The boy is faire, Of feinall fauour, and bestowes himselfe 
l.ike a ripe sister. 1606 Sylvester Dm Bartas (1633) 330 
He all assayls and him so brave bestowes, in his Fight, etc. 

0 . tr. (& absol . ) To confer os a gift, present, give. 
1580 Barkt A tv. B 580 To bestowe and giue his life for 
his country. 1583 Stanyhukkt sEttfis 11. (Arb.) 45 Thee 
Greeks bestowing theyre presents Greckish 1 fcarc mcc. 
1613 Siiakk. Hen. VIII, iv. ii. 56 In bestowing, madam, He 
was most princely. 163a Brome Novella 11. i, To brag of 
benefits one hath bestowne Doth make the liesi seemv lesse. 
*75® Johnson Rambl. No. 38 p 11 You here pray for water, 
and water I will bestow. 180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 

I. i. 7 The importance that wealth can bestow'. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1. 111. 83 Whatever in their grace the gods bestow, 
b. Const on, upon (of obs.) a person. 

*535 Covkmdai.k a thrum, xxiv. 7 All tliat was halowcd for ( 
the house of the Lordc, hnue they bestowed on liauliin. 1 
1601 Siiaks. Twel. N. 111. iv. 2 How shall 1 feast him Y Whut 1 
bestow of himT t6s8 Wither Brit. Remttnb. Pref. 112 
What freedomes on the Muses are liestowne. *■*7 J AS. 
Mi 1. 1- Ur it. India II. iv. v. 205 The steadiness .. of the 
English . . bestowed upon them a complete and brilliant 
victory. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. # 4 (1682* 301 He be- 
stowed on him a pension of a hundred crowns a year. 

to. (rarely) to or dat. pronoun. (Cf. 1541 in 5.) 
1588 Siiakk. Tit. A. iv. ii. 163 You must needs bestow lier 
funeraJl. Lear vi. i. 128 Bestow Your ncudfull coun- 

suite to our businesses. 

t Bestow, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb ] Be- 
stowing, lodgement, stowage. 

1589 Warner Alb. F.ng. v. xxvii, They find os bad Bestoe 
as is their Postage beggerly. 

Bestowablo (b/^tJn-ib'D, a. [f. Behtow v. + 
-ABLK.l Capable of being bestowed or given. 

188a Prater's Mag. July 112 The greatest blessing be- 
stow able. 

t Beitowage, sb. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-auk.] Stowage. 

««*S6. Bp. Hall is cited by Webster. 

Bestowal ib/'istfu &l). [f. as prec. 4 -al2.] 

The action of bestowing; a. disposal, location; 
b. presentation, gift. 

*773 Gentl. Mag. XI.III. 633 If the bestowal of neces- 
sam*s |>e a task fruitless as the fabled labour of Sisyphus. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (18761 1. App. 660 The bestowal 
of tne earldom on Eric I have mentioned. 

Bestowed (b/,«t< 5 u d),/ 67 . a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

1 . Placed, located ; employed, applied, given ; 
often with qualifying adv., as well-, 1 //-bestowed. 

1483 Caxton G. de ta Tour Ej, Hit is wcl bestowed. 
a 1602 T. Cartwright Co^fut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 178 
Our Sauiour Christs friends are euill bestowed and thrust 
into his scalding house. 1867 Milton P. L. v. 317 Well 
we may afford Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 
From large bestowed. 1814 Scorr Ld. qf Isles v. xxi, In 
silvan lodging, dose bestow'd. 

1 2 . Filled, stowed with. Obs. 
x6si R. Bolton State fret. 168 {Act 28 Hen. VIII\ Boatcs, 
Scowts. .and other vessels loden and bestowed with goods. 

Bestowar (bf|S^n-0J>. Alio 6 -ar. [f. at 
prec. + -krI.] One whcYBestows. 

1548 Udai.l, etc. Emsm. Far. i Cor. iv. i Stewardes and 
bestowars of other mennesgoodes. xftsa T. 'I’avlor Comm. 
Titns ii. n Gifts and good turnes haue great power to hold 
mens hearts to the bestower. 17*1 R. Keith Kempt s' Vail. 
Lillies xxxi. 05 1'he Bestower of eternal Rewards. 1879 
R. Douglas Coetfuc. iii. 77 1'he. .lies tower of destiny. 
Baatowing (bf,it#»*in), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 
-ingI.] The action or the verb Bibtow. a. 


BB8TBBW. 

Placing, stowing away, putting up. b. Employ- 
ment, expenditure, o. Conferment, preteniation. 

153a Frith Mirror (1899) 277 At touching the bestowing 
of tny goods. 194a Brinklow Completynt Iv. (1874' 17 Ye 
mm gyue account . .for the bestowyng of your ryches. 1608 
Hie ron Wit 1. 1. 751 Knowledge end discretion ore Thy be- 
stowing*. 1709 Steele Tatter N0.9 Pa So hurried away 
with that strong Impulse of Bestowing, that he confers 
Benefits without Distinction. i8m Palev Nat. TkeoL 
(1817) 139 The bestowing of the liquor in the hogsheads. 

Baaiawmant (b/' ( st^« ment). [f. Sjkrtow v. 

4 -mtwT.] 

1 . The action of bestowing ; bestowal. 

1784 Edwards Freed. Will iv. v. (ed. 4) 314 God's bestow- 
ment of the benefit. 1871 Browning Bataust. 1536 Such 
things a* bear bestowment, those thou hast. 

2 . eoner. That which is conferred ; a gift. 

18137 40 Ha lie um ton Clot km. 1 1863 1 v 18. 1896 R. Vaughan 
Mystics in. iv. (i860) 1. 81 Angels and Archangels have at 
their command only subordinate bestowments. 

+ Se«tr»'Ot, fpi. a. Obs. rare- 1 . [See next.] 
Distracted. 

igBi J. Studlfv Seneca's Medea 133 b, Bestmct of wits, 
with wauering raindc perplext. 

Beatradale, bestraw, etc. : see Bk- pref. 
t Baatran*ght, V. and ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 
bestrought. [f. Be- intensive 4 Straugrt (found 
as early os 15 jo) ; cf. also as fraught, distraught . 
The genesis of these forms seems to have been 
thus : L. distractus gave distract, and (on some 
Kng. analogies) Dihth aught; thence astraught 
ana Straught ; hence be-straught and (with refe- 
rence again to distract ) be-stract\ finally be- 
straughted. Found as pa. pple. and also as pa. t. 
of a vb., of which the present ought analogically 
to have been bestract . But this is app. not found ; 
and the later inflexions bestraughtea, -ing, imply 
that bestrought was itself assumed os the present.] 

1 . as pa. t. of a vb. Distracted, bereft (ti/'wits). 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 278 An Oracle . . whose spirit 

ponewed many Inliabitants thereabouts, and bestraught 
them of their wits. 

2 . pa. pple. and adj. Distracted, distraught. 

a >847 Surrey sEneid iv. 360 Aeneas with that vision striken 
down Well nerc bestraught. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng l. it. 
Till *he, as one bestrought Did crie. 1603 Holi and Plu- 
tarch's Mor. 45 9 H is wits were bestraught. 164a 1 *. Taylor 
God's Tttdgem. 1. 1. vii. 14 I.ike a inan bestraught he ranne 
after them. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 11811) VIII. 948, 
1 have been, to use an old word, quite best Taught. 

t Bcstrau'ghted, ppl. U. Obs. rare- 1 . [See 
prec. ; cf. also as trough ted, distraughted 1 ] Dis- 
tracted. 

a 1650 Song to Lute in Percy I. (R.) Bc-ntrnwghted hedes 
relyfe hath founde By musickes pleasaunte xwete dclightes. 

+ Bostran'ghtmg, vbl . sb. Obs. [See Be- 
rtraught.] Distracting, distraction (of the wits). 

. *5*5 Nomenclator s.v. Delirium , Rrsuetie , radotement, a 
bestraught ing of the mind. x6ai Moli k Camera*-. Liv. Lior. 
111. xvii. 2< *2 The lovse of ones wits, and bestraughting. 

Bestraw, obs. f. Bestrew. See also Be- 6 b. 
Baitreak (bf,str/ k>, V. [f. Be- i 4 Streak v] 
Dans. To overspread with streaks, to streak. 
Hence Beatrea*ked ppl. a 
a 1600 Durei. in Watson Colt. Scot. P. II. 19 (Jam.) Thair 
oirtens we r of gold bestreik. 1659 Cleveland Sing-song ix, 
Her Cheeks bestreak’d with white und red. 1725 Poek 
Odyss. xv. 65 When the dawn lientreak'd the east. 1849 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 86 The animal is beHtreaked 
with vermilion, or with white clay. 

Bestream : see Be- pref. 

Bestrew (b^strir), v. Alsobestrow (bfistrj® ), 
and bestraw (obs.). Pa. pple. bestrewed ; be- 
strewn, bestrown. For the forms see Strew. 
[OE. bi-, beslrcoudan, f. bi-, Be- 1 4 str/owian to 
Strew. Cf. MUG. best rbu wen, Du. bestrooijen , 
Da. bestroe , Sw. bestrb. Orig. a weak verb : the 
pple. bestrewn is recent, and due to analogy.] 
i. To strew (a surface) with ; to cover more or 
less with things scattered about and lying flat. 
Often in pa. pple. as adj. 

a 1000 Job ii. 12 Ettm. 5. 38 Hi mid duste heora heafod 
bestreowodon. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Heo . . nomen |>a twigga 
and . . bistreweden al bane weye. r 1490 Pallad. on Hnsb. 
111. 889 On a floor with chaf bystrowed. >885 Fardle 
Facions 1. v. 75 They all to be»trawe the carckeaae with 
suite. 1996 Shaks. Tam. Shr. lnd. ii. 49 Say thou wilt 


walke: we wil bestrew the ground. 1699 Potter Antig. 
Greece 11. iv. (1715) 931 Having best rawed their heads with 
the Fruits of Ceres. 17*8 Porte Odyss. xxn. 973 Yon* fierce 


man no more With bleeding Princes shall bestrew the floor. 
iStg Wordrw. White Doe 1. 140 The dewy turf with flowers 
bestrown. 1837 Hawthorne Amer. Notr-Bhs. (1871) I. 4® 
The brook is bestrewn with stones, 
b. transf. and fig. 

i6ss Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 131/1 The Kingdom of 
Scotlend . . every where bestrewed with cities, townes, and 
borrower 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon’s Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxii. x He who is pardoned, is all bestrewed with mercy. 
i*§9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. 1 . i. 30 His daily work 
thickly bestrewed with trouble and worry. 

2 . To strew or scatter (things) about 

1867 Milton P. L. i. 311 So thick bestrown Abject and 


lost lay these, covering the Flood. 1787 J. Barlow Hasty 
Pudding, 1 'he yellow flour, bestiww'd and stirr’d with haste. 


Pudding, The yellow Hour, Destrsw a ana surra wun imu 

8 . Of things : To lie scattered over (a surface). 


1718 Pope 


ngx: io 
Iliad 11. 


s66 Thin hairs bestrew'd his long 



misshapen 
In a ary i 
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>794 Woiiiiw. CmHt 4 Sorr, Witt. I. 107 

. nook whom* Cera the floor bestrews, s8jp Ht. 
Marti beau Ella ef Gar. vii. 83 To sweep sway the send 
end rubbish which bestrewed it. 

B —tgifra mi rare. [f. prec. 4 -rent.] A 
strewing about or over. 

1833 Btackw. Mag. XXXIII. 137 From beneath all their 
sweet and sad bestrewments she who is their sister revives. 
1849 /kd I .VI I. 536 The call for the bestrewment of dowers. 

Bestrid, beatridden, ppl. a. of Bestride. 

list H. Moss in Euthus. Tri. (1656)175 Like some bestrid 
Pytnoirick or hackneyed £nthusiastick. 

Billridd (bfistraid), v. Pa. t. bestrode ; also 
bestrid. Pa. pple. bestridden ; also -strid, 
•strode, (8 -stroddenl. For other forms see 
Stride. [OF. bi-, bcstrtdan, f. bi-, Be- 4 4 strldan 
to Stridb. Cf. MHG. bestrtdtu , MDu .bestryden.] 

1 . To sit upon with the legs astride, a. To ride, 
mount (a horse, etc.). The original use. 

noeo alnic Hot n. II. 136 He his nors bestrad. risen 
A'. Ait*. 706 Bulsi&d that hors het ..No dorste no mon nun 
bvstryde. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thomas 19s Hi* goude Steede 
al he bistrood. c 1490 Laud MS. 595 f. r The worthiest 
wyght in wede That ever by-strod any stede. 1593 Shaks. 
Kick, if, v. v. 79 That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
itfne 7 'ink. Purvey 17 , 1 never bestrad Any one beast in my 
life but a mare, a 1771 Gray Fatal Sister* 63 Sisters, 
hence with spun of speed . . Each bestride her sable steed. 
1819 Byron Manfred 11. U. 7 The Giant steed, to lie bestrode 
by Death. s8m Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 281 Ostriches .. 
bestridden eachby a tiny ctipid. 

b. To sit across (other things) as on a horse, 
rises Lay. 28020 pa halle ich gon bistriden Swulc ich 
wolde riden. sjfin Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. 11. ii. 31 When he 
bestrides the lasie pacing cloudes. 178s Cowraa Task 11. 
439 Through the pressed nostril, spectacle. bestrid. 1993 
Southey in 1 . 180 The driving blast, bestrodden 

by the spirit of Ossian. s8ea Scott Nigel i. Who can say 
what nose tltey [the barnacle*] may bent ride. 

fig. 175a Br. Warrubton Lett. Emin. Prelate (1809) 119 
The Church, bestrid by some bumpish minister of state, who 
turns and winds it at his pleasure. 186s Bushnfll Vicar. 
Sa<r. 111. vi. 320 The wrath that is to bridle and bestride 
everlastingly His will and counsel. 

2 . To stand over (a place) with the legs astride ; 
to straddle over, to bcslraddlc. Also Jig. 

itfoi Shaks. Jnl. C. 1. ii. 135 He doth bestride the narrow 
world like a Colossus. 1606 — Ant. $ Cf. v. ii. 82 His legges 
bestrid the Oceun. 1787 Rkniham Drf. Usury xiii. 131 
Your formidable image bestriding the ground. 187s Yeats 
Croud A Comm. 53 A statue, .called the Colossus or Rhodes, 
is said to have bestridden the mouth of the harbour. 

b. To stand over, as a victor over the fallen. 

1 5*6 Pilgr. Per f. (W. dc W. 1531) 97 b, His crucifyers 
hestrydynge liym. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii. How 1 be- 
stride your prostrate conqueror I i8a6 Scott tVoodst. ix. 
He seemed already to bestride the land which he had 
conquered. 

c. To stand over (a fallen man) in order to 
defend him ; also Jig. to defend, protect, support. 

15B0 Noki h Plutarch 236 A Romaine souldicr being thrown 
to the ground cuen horde by him, Martius straight bestrid 
him, and slew the euemie. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. V. i. 19a 
When 1 bestrid thee in the warres, and toolce Deepe scarres 
to pane thy life. 1605 — Mat 6. iv. iii. 4. 164a Chas. I 

Anno. 10 Prop, a They have . . bestridde Sir John Holham 
in his bold-faced Treason. 1847 Tennyson Print, ii. 224 As 
he bestrode my Grandsire, when he fell. And all else fled. 

+ d. intr . To stand astride. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W.) 254 His turmentnurs nr cru- 
cifyers moost unreuerently bestrydynge oucr his biassed 
face. 

3. tram/, of things (e.g. a rainbow, bridge), tratu. 

1728 Thomson Spring 203 Bestriding earth, the grand 

ethereal bow Shoots up immense. 1785 Cowfbk Task iv. 3 
Yonder bridge That with its wearisome, but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood. 1860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(1878) II. xix. 22a Bestridden by old, triumphal arches. 

4 . To stride across, to step across with long 
strides. Also Jig. 

c 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 11. x. 62 Deepe water he did 
bestride. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 124 When 1 first my 
wedded Mistris saw Bestride my Threshold. 1814 Byron 
Corsair 111. xix. 13 He.. Strives through the nurse, be- 41 
strides the beach. 1804 Dibdin Libr, Comp. 615, 1 shall 
bestride the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Hence Beatri'der, Bestri ding vbl . sb. and ppl. a. 
1618 Bolton Florus 11. vi. 95 If his Sonne . . had not rescued 
his Father from certaine death itselfe with bold bestriding 
him. i8tp Southey Vug. Dragon II. 77 The fiercest steed 
that e'er To battle bore bestrider. 1849 Dickens Dav. Cepp. 
xiii, A third animal laden with a bestriding child. 

f Jtoatri'da. prep. Obs. rart- 1 . For Astride, 
influenced by the vb. 

1813 J. G Hobhouse Journey 408 A marble lion . . with 
the legs of a man bestride him. 

tBestri ke, *. Obs. rare. Alto beatryke. 
‘f. Be- 1 + Strike to rub, stroke ; cf. LG. bestrtken , 

' . bestreichen to overspread, do over OHG. bi- 
strthhan, f. bi- Bb- 1 4- strthhan to stroke .1 tram. 
To overspread, do over, anoint, smear, daub, rub 
over with. 

XSA7 Andrew BrunswyMt Ditiyll. Water* Bivb, Rounde 
aboute the panne ye snal lay sande and beatryke that above 
with claye. 1988 Hvll Art Garden. (1503) 33 If you bo- 
strike the lower part of your tree with redds Oxer. 
tBeitri'p, v. Obs. TOE. bes trypan, f. Be- 1,3 4 
*strypan to Strip ; cf. MHG. bestraufen.] tram. 
To strip dean : to deprive of or take away entirely, 

solg O.E. Ckron. (MS. G) Emile h* bestrypte he he ofer 
mibte act life and mt lande. 1340 Ayenb. 150 pes yefpe . • 
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besirepl? and kest out he rote and >e senne of ire. idee 
Mabbk Guam. d'Aty it. 67 Ue-stript 1 * ell manner of vice. 
B«*trip* (b/|Strai p', v. [f. Be- i 4 Stripe t>.] 
To cover with stripes. Hence Beatri’ped ppl. a. 

1618 Bolton Florae (1636) *71 As if his faire successes 
were . . 10 be bestryped. and inter-woven with crosae acci- 
dents. s8Bi Clark Fill. Minstr. 1 . 75 Vales lkstriped 
with shades of green and gray. 

Bestrode, pa. t. and pple. of Bestride v. 
Beetroke : see Be- pref. 

Bestrought, var. of Bkstrauort v. Obs. 
Beetrow, bestrown, variants of Bestrew, -n. 
Beetru*t, v. In 6 bestrout. [f. Be* 4 4 
Strut *r J tram. To sti ut or s alk pompously over. 

k§94 Carew 7V>w(i88i> 74 With sauage insteps some the 
soyle bestrout. 

T Beetru’t, ppl. a. Obs. Also bestmtted. 
[Cf. Astkut, and Strut, whence this seems to have 
been formed on the analogy of compounds in Bk- 
found only in pa. pple. j Swollen. 

1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 63a Pappes be struct with 
milke. 1848 Herrick Obcron's Feast , J toms (1869) 127 He 
.. eates the sagge And well bestruiled bees sweet bag. 
BeBtU&l, obs. form of Bkrtial. 

Beetuok, pa. t. and pple. of Bsrtick. 

Beettld (bf,ht/rd), v. [f. Bk- i + Studs' ] tram. 
To stud the surface of, set with or as with studs. 

s6oi Holland Pliny I. 258 This Purple is bemudded (as 
it were), .with shame knobs pointed. 1634 Milton Cornu* 
744 The unsought diamonds Would so emblaze the forehead 
of the deep, And so bemud with stars, c 1800 K. White 
Poems (1837) 85 'Hie glittering host bemud the sky. 

Hence Beatu dded ppl. a. 

1601 Wkevke Mirr. Mart . Kitj, This starre-bestudded 
vailc. 1870 Roi.lrston A mm. Life 253 The ectoderm is 
very richly bemudded with the thread cells. 

II BBBtuur (bSstirr). [Du. ; - government, f. 
besturen to govern.] Government, administration ; 
i. e. in the Dutch-speaking parts of South Africa. 

1885 Pall Mail G. 12 May 8/2 StclIaJand will .. be governed 
by the liemuur under the advice of Captain Trotter and 
Vincent. 188S flatly Noun 13 Feb. 3/2 A member of the 
Goshen hestuur. 

Beatyly, bestyaahe, obs. form of Beabtlt, -zbu. 
Beaugar, besuit, etc. ; see He- pref. 

BasiOly (b/sn li), v. [f. Hr- i + Svli.t ».] 
tram. To sully or soil badly. 

a 1835 Corbet Faityf. IV t tut. <D.) The limber corps, be- 
Aully’a o’er With meagre palrne**. >8eo Blachtu. Mag. 
VII. 190 Cheeks are bcsullied with unused brine. 
Besumme, obs. form of Benom. 
t Beiurt (b/J U« j), adv. phr. Obs. « Be sure ; 
you may be sure ; T surely, certainly. 

1743 Appleton Sertu. 95 And besure, this bids fair for a 
certain Mark of a good Christian. 1794 Richardson Grandi - 
son III. 322 Get away as soon as you can. Besure do. 

t Beswa ddle, V. Obs. rare. [f. Be- i + 
Swaddle vA trans. 

1 . To envelop in swaddling-clothes. 

*788 P- Whitehead F.p. Thomson iR.) Infant limbs be- 
swaddled in the lawn. 

2 . To beat, thrash, * swaddle.’ 

1998 Florio, Pest are. . to bang, to bebast, to beswaddle 
with a cudgel). 

t BglWft’k, v. Sc. Obs. Pa. pple. beswakklt. 
[f. Bk- 1 4-Swak v .] trans. To dash, strike. 

rigog Dunbar Fly ting 188 Oft beswakkit with ane our- 
hie tyd. 

t B8IWft*p8. v. Obs. rare . [OE. beswApan, f. 
be-, Be- i + vwapan to sweep, brush.] t rafts. To 
envelop, entangle. 

r 980 K. A*’lfred Bmda 11. xii, Hi hi mid *c^*tan besweop. 
c 1173 Lett. Horn. 239 Him selfe bi Hand lice senne beswapen. 
Beswarm, beeweeten, beswelter : sec Be-. 

+ B#«wea*t, Obs. Also 5 berwette. 
[f. Be- 7 + Sweat.] Covered with sweat. 

c nag Lay. 9315 Al his burne wes bi-swmt[r 1*50 bi-swat], 
c 1460 Ly beaus J Disc. 108 All heswette for hete. 1470 85 
Malory Arthun 1816) II. 206 Her horse was all tobesweat. 
1574 Hello wes Gueuara's Ep. (1577) 53 Your letters .. 
come wrinckled like linnen . . liesweat like a doublet. 

+ Beswi’ke, V. Obs. Forms : Inf. 1 beswloan, 
2 -4 biswike(n, 4 by-, beswyke(xi, (bisuike, 
bisquyke), 5 bi-, byawyke, (beeswik). Pa. t. 
1 beawAo, 2 biswak, (3-4 -suak), 3-5 -swok(e. 
Pa.fple. 1-3 biswloen, 3-5-swiken, 4-5 -swike. 
TOE. beswlcan to evade, betray, deceive, ■= OS. 
biswtean, OHG. biswthhan (MHG. beswtehen ), f. 
Bk- 1 -1- stolcan OTeut. +swtqan to cease, go 
away, leave off.] 

trans. To betray, cheat, deceive. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 5 Itoofol. .beswac hone mresten wifmon. 
c looe Art. Gasp. Matt. xxiv. 4 Wemiefl hmt eow nan tie 
beswice [1*80 Hatton beswike). a 1040 Lofsong in Lamb. 
Horn. 213 pat te hope of ham bi-swoc me. riqa Gen. 4 
Ex. 3861 He ben bi-swiken. a 1300 Cursor M. 818 Pe find 
. .bi -soak ad am. Ibid. 19231 Ilk suik lt-self btsuikes. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 4164 Y wil 30U noat be-swyke. 1470 Harding 
Ckron. dxxviii, Sir Archbald Douglas and erle Patrike.* 
their kyng thought to bee swilc. 

Bwui kw (in 4 besuikere), deceiver; B«- 
■wl'kft&f vbl. sb., cheating, deception. 

IJ40 Ayenb. 93 Bezuykynges and euel red and uele obre 
sennes. Ibid. 171 Ase his pyef, ase his manslajpe, ase ait 


BBT. 

Boewim, beswitoh, etc. : see Be- pref. 

v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + Swm* vj 
tram. To swing about ; to bang. 

tut R. Kdwardks Damon 4 P. in flask Dodsley IV. 84 
Such lackeys make me lack ; an halter beswinge them f 

t B t8wi ag8, v. Obs. Also 6 beswlndge. 
[f. Bk- a 4 Swinge v.] tram. To swings beat 
soundly. Also fig. 

Axfv. t6 A 


U* 


» AClpric J 


I We Sine Seowas synd beswung- 
c 1x7a (see next, a).J 1388 T. Howell Arb. Amide 
(i8t 9> 45 With better words bcawindge this dame, let no 
perswmuon lacke. 1990 Grkene Orl. Fur. (1599* 56 You 
had best . .least 1 beswinge you. 

t Beswi'nk, V. Obs . [OE. beswttuan , f. Be- 4 
4 switnan to toil, to labour : see SwiNK .1 

1 . trans. To labour tor, work for. (Cf. betravel.) 

L'looo Ags. Go*p. John iv. 38 Ich sende eow to ripene, 

bet )>set xe ne beswuncon |r 1160 Hatton beswuncen]. 1377 
Lami.l. P. Pi. B. vi. a 16 Bolde beggeres and bigge pat mowe 
her bred biswynke. 1393 Gower ( 'on/. 1 . 131 They Hadden 
tliat they have beswunkc. 1.1400 Test. Love (1560) 972/a 
With sweate thy sustenaunce to beswinke. 

2 . To chastise, rare. (Prob. for beswinge .) 

c* 1178 Lamb. Horn. 11 1 Ec pet mon biswinke pene stunte 
lichome for steore. 

tBRSwinkfbl, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Toilsome. 

a 1995 Auer. R. 188 G08 nu peonne gledluker bi strange 
wri, & biswincfule, touward Pc muchele feste of heouenc. 

Beswyle, obs. form ot Bkroil. 

Beuy, -ly f -nes, obs. forms of Burt, etc. 

Beeym, obs. form of Besom. 

B«t (bet), sb. Also 7-8 bett. [Of uncertain 
origin ; nor is it clear whether the sb. or the vb. 
was the starting-point; if the sb., we may per- 
haps see in it an aphetic form of Abet sb. in the 
sense of 4 instigation, encouragement, support, 
maintaining of a cause’ : see the quotation from 
Spenser under Abet sb. a. The vb. would then 
be derived from the sb., as in the case of Waoeb 
sb. and v. It is less easy to get from the sense of 
Abet v. to that of Bet v., since the original con- 
struction ought then to be, not * to bet money on 
a champion/ etc., but 4 to bet (i.e. abet) a cham- 
pion with money,’ of which no trace is found. 
See however Abet v. 4 in sense of ' to bet that.* 

(The suggestion that bet i* early M E. Blot. 1 vow, pro- 
mise, threat.* lias no support in the history or phonology.)] 

The backing of an affirmation or forecast by 
offering to forfeit, in case of an adverse issue, a 
sum of money or article of value, to one who by 
accepting, maintains the opposite, and backs his 
opinion by a corresponding stipulation ; the 
staking of money or other value on the event of 
a doubtful issue; a wager; also, the snm of 
money or article staked. An even bet (fig.) : an 
equal chance, a balance of probabilities. 

(The first quotation U quite uncertain in meaning;) 

[c- 1460 Toumeley Myst. 87 Ye fyshe before the nett, And 
stryfe on this bett, Sicnefolys never I melt.] 1999 Greene ^ 4 r 7 
Conny catch. 11. 7 Certaine old sokers, which arc lookers on, 
and listen for bets, either euen or od. c 1814 Drayton Mis . 
Q. Margaret <1748) ist For a long time it was an even bet 
. .Whether proud Warwick or the Queen should win. 1848 
Buck Rich. Ill, 11. 60 Might have brought the odds of that 
day to an even bet. 173a Pom Mor. Ess. 1. 86 His pride 

s_ '’ market fame, and judgment at a Belt. 

* Ter'd 

2871 


was in Piquette. Newmai 

1818 Byron Beppo xxvii. And there were several offer'd 
any bet, Or that he would, or that he would not come. 

Kingsley in Life 4 Lett. (1879) II. 971 Plenty of bets . 

on every race, which are practically quite harmless. 

2 . A challenge contest. 

1B43 Free. Berw. Nat. Club II. xi. 59 A great bet, as a 
game [at bowls] was called, came on on Cockbumspath 
Green in 1807 or 1808. 

Bet (bet), v. Also 7-8 bett. Pa. t. and pple. 
bet ; also betted. [See prec.] tram. To stake 
or wager (a sum of money, etc.) in support of an 
affirmation or on the issue of a forecast. 

1997 Shaks. a Hen. IV, in. ii. 50 lohn of Gaunt loued him 
well, and betted much Money on his head, fa 1800 Rob. 
Hood (Ritson) 11. xii. 105 Said the bishop then, lie not bet 
one i>eny. 1797 Pork, etc. Bathos no These on your side 
will all their fortunes bet. 1849 Dickens Daev. Cepp. U. 
(C. D. ed.) 16 I'll as good an bet a guinea, .that she'll let us 
go. 1878 O W. Holmes Hmu Old Horse soon Bet Poems 
(1884) 3<>9 l’H het you two to one I’ll make him do it 
b. absol. To lay a wager. Vau bet ( slang, \ 
chiefly in U. S.) : be assured, certainly. 

s8oe Rowlands Kaaue Clubbes 4 At Bedlem-bowling alley 
late. Where Cittlsens did bet : And threw their mony on the 
ground. sdeS Earle Microcosm, xlvtii. 101 He enjoys it 
[gambling] that looks on and bets not. *711 Act 9 Anus 
in Loud. Gas. No. 4863/3 If such Person, .shall, .at anyone 
time . . Play or Belt for any Sum. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown, 
Brandy punch going, I'll beL lijf Thackeray Virgin. 
11 . xv. 114 . 1 don't bet on horses T don’t know. 1868 O. W. 
Holmes Once More Poems (1884) -tvs ‘J* it loaded T* * III 
bet you I Whet doesn't it holdT’ 188s Sk. 'Texas Siftings 
131 'Are you drunk! 4 'You bet.' 'Then you move off 

7 b*; adv. (and a.) Obs. Forms : 1-7 bat 
(3-6 bett, 4-6 batta). [Com. Tent.: OE. If t 
« OFrif. bet, OS. bat, bet (MDu. bat, bet, Du. 
Arf-), OHG., MHG. bae, (mod.G. base), ON. betr, 
Goth, batis OTeut. *batit adv., the uninflected 
comparative stem, whence was formed the adj. 



+ba/izon*, la OE. bf tera, Bkttik, la theadv. the 
comparative ending -is underwent the sap* pho- 
netic changes as the formative -is of nouns, a o4 
was thus reduced to or lost entirely before the 
OK. period. (jffff, for the expected S§ te, probably 
followed Igng, xg ft, etc.) About the end often 
OK. or beginning of the ME. period, bet^e)rtf 
the neuter gender of the adj., began to be used, 
in certain constructions, in the place of bet, and, 
after a long existence side by side, gradually 
superseded it about 1600: instances of bet just 
before, and especially after, 1600 are archaisms. 
This encroachment of betere, beter. better upon bet 
began in phrases where the adj. and adv. are not 
easily separated, as in hit is bet or betere (positive 
* it is well' or 'food '), and gradually extended 
to others; the final ascendancy of better was 
doubtless helped by the fact that bet and other 
comparatives of the same type (e. 3. leng, near) 
had not the ordinary comparative sign, and were 
thus less definite in expression. As in similar 
cases, during the time that bet and better were 
interchangeable as adverbs, bet was by compensa- 
tion sometimes used for better as adjective.J 
I. adv. (and predicative adj.) 

1 . The earlier form of Bbttee, the comparative 
of Well. 

trSSI K. Alfred Booth, xxiii, Dsot ne hwmte mnoje fly bet 
weaxan. a iaoo Moral Odo 13 in Trin. Cott. Horn, no Ich 
mihte habben bet idon. c 1009 I. ay. *1560 Wha dude wurse, 
no wha bet. 1097 K. tiuwe. 909 liys men triune he bet to 
hym. *37 7 Lanol. /*. Pi. B. vm. 133 Where dowel, do* 
bet, and do-bast ben in loud. 1393 Oowrk Conf. I. 136 
One justeth wel, another bet. 14*3 Jab. f, Kings Q. ci, 
h knaw the cause of all my poynes smert Bet than my- 
self. 1466 Pol. Ret. 4 /,. Poems (1866? too And graunt tne 

.. - > 4 #m 7 . (1841) 


grace at belt ft bott. 
No Audlu 


1570THYNNK Pride ff 
\ of Check Can penne it bet then he. 


Jltor, ne Clerke r 

igM Fum Blau. Gentrie 71 We deserue full bet then 
tEoy« 

2 . As predicate after be ; interchanging with the 
neuter aaj. betere . (In quote. 1 386, 1575, Us adjec- 
tive function Is distinct.) Cf. Better A 4. 

<-1175 Lamb. Horn. 145 Him is wel .. him is ec muchele 
bet )»et 1 b Untied from muchole wowe. etmaa Ormin 3348 
pate hemra babe beo |m belt, c 1105 Lay. 870 Hit in he bet 
mid us. 4x386 Chaucer Pert. T. V 46$ Therfore saith a 
wise man. that ire is bet than play. 143* Lvoo. Chron. 
Troy 1. vi. Belt were me to deye, Than Hue ashamed. 
c 197$ Gabcoiqnk Frmitos Warro 11831) boo, 1 termed have 
all strife To be no bet than warm, a 1849 W. Cabtwvioht 
Ordinary In Dodsisy 117I0) X. 331 Sin it may be no bet 
now gang in peace. 

It. absol. and quasi-;*. 

8. The bet : the advantage ; cf. Better A 8. 

4 1340 Cursor M. 76411 (Trin.) wib bat folke toone be met 
And wntly wan of hem be bet |ta r. his dete]. 149a Wyrlky 
A rmorls 118 It seemd the Frenchmen had the bet. 

4 One's bette : cf. Better A 7. rare. 

1404 Fabyan vii. ccxl. b8i No man 1 thought my bette. 
t Bet, adv* Obs. [Origin and meaning doubtful.] 
In do bet . (Prof. Skeat takes it as - go better, i.e. 
go quicker.) 

rx|M Chaucer Pard. T. 339 Go bet, qnod he, and axe 
redily what con li this, c 1409 Seven Sag. (P.) 1003 The 
mayatir made hys horgo bete. a xgaS Skelton EL Rum- 
myng 331 And bad Elynour go bet. And fyll good met. 
c itfoo ParL Bordet 148 in Had. S. P. P. III. 174 Hen U 
nought els with frieode nor foe, But go bet peny go bet go. 
1617 Frsrt 4 Boys 300 ibid. 111 . 73 Ye hath made me 
daunce, maugre my hede, Amonge the thornes, hey go bette. 
Bet, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Beat v . 1 ; dial, form 
of Beet v. 

Berta vbf ti). [a. L. beta , Gr. B^ro.] 

1 . The second letter of the Greek alphabet, B, 0 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13433 Hot aai hou me first o betha, And 

sUmbii i sal b* sal alpha. 

2. In various scientific uses; esp. a. Astron. 
Used to mark the second star in a constellation, 
b. Chem. The second of two or more isomerous 
modifications of the same organic compound, o. 
Nat. Hist. The second sub-species or permanent 
variety of a species, d. In various other classifica- 
tions. CL Alpha. 

1867 Chambers Astron. yi. 11 . (1877) 49a Amongst the 
conspicuous stan 0 Libra (green) appears to be the only 
instance. 1877 Watts Foamed Chem. 1 1 . 497 Reta-orrin to 
olitained by ary distillation of usnic acid. 3877 — Diet. 
Chom. IV. 099 Stenhouse designated the acid obtained from 
South American Roccalla. .as momellic, and that prepared 
.from South African Roccella as 0-onellic. 

Be tag: see Be- pref. 

Betaght(e, -jt(e, pa. t. of Betkach v. Obs . 
Betalkln, obs. Sc. form of Betoken. 

Betall (bft/‘*l\ v. nouce-wd. [on analogy of 
behead.] trans . To deprive of the tall. 

s8 . Trollope (O.) [The sportsman) puts hh heavy boot 
on the beast's body, and there beheads and be tails him. 

Batailed (br c^ld), ppl. a. [f. Bu- 7 + Tml.] 

Fnmiihed with a tail. 

■760 Golcbm. Cit. tV. ill, Thus betafled and bepowdered, 
the oum of taste fancies he improves in beauty. 1894 H. 
Milmbs Footer. Croat, ix. (1874) 169 The betalled reptile*. 

\ (bf U|»ln). Chem . [anomalously L L. 


bHa Bur sb. A chemical baie<C,H u NO^ 

foattd hi beet and mangold- wurxel. 

. *n Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 340 Betaine crystallises in 
large shmbtg hydnted crystal*. 

Betaine, boUni, obs forms of Retort. 
tBetaint, 9. Obs. [f. Be- i 4- Taikt ] tram. 
To tinge. Hence (short for be tainted) ipi. a. 

1984 Carsw Tamo USfii) So Her beguUfd]ed to ?«• 
slightest wound With tomb few drops, such wise betalnted 
red, As gokl growes ruddie. *978 Grkens fames IV{sU t) 
10$ Where every wean is all betaint with Wood. 

Betake (WV‘ k), V. str. Pa t. betook. PR. 
pple. betaken. For forms see Take v. [ME bi; 
htake^n, f. bi-, Be- ♦ Take. There seems to have 
been an early confosioo of betake with belvce, be - 
tsrche, Beteach, which extended in part also to 
the simple take, so that this had the sense of 
1 deliver, hand over, give in charge,* not found in 
ON., and not logically developer! in Eng. from Its 
proper sense of ‘ seise, grasp, catch faola o( make 
oneself holder or owner of.' In any case, in ME., 
betake , bet 6 k, betaken was identified in sense with 
beteach, beta ugh te , betaught ; and only since the 
latter became obs., has betake tended to revert 
toward the normal sense of take. See Take.] 

1 1 * tram. To hand over, deliver, give up, grant, 
place at a persona disposal ; - Beteach a. ' ' — ‘ 
with dot. or to, unto, etc. Obs. 
e isos Lay. 635 1 Heo aciilleff eow, pat lend bl-taken. c 

Ibid. S3791 He was bi-take lc 1309 UefetiJ Arthur ! in s 

of hostage, a 1900 Harelok 1996 Gold and slitter and ober 
fe Bad he us bi-t&ken be. c 1400 Dsstr Trey iv. 1391 Er- 
culee . . Betake hir to Telamon. 1934 Moax On Passim e 
Wltfc 1338/* The onely sacrifice betaken by Chryst vnto his 
christen church. 1618 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 34 Then 
bread he brake, And that to his Disciples did betake, xfiei 
Quaelks Esther (1638) 80 Zedechia . . Into fmndahs peace- 
full hand betooke The «ad contents of a more dismall Boolte. 

t b. To hand over to the care of ; to entrust, 
commit, give in charge to \ «-• Bktkaoh 3. Obs. 

1097 R. Glouc. 354 He bytoc hym Engelond, bat he yt 
wel wuste To Wyllaramen byofpe. a 1300 Cursor M. xia6 
(Gnu.) He was noglit bitan (C bi-taght, F. betaxt, T. bi- 
take j to me. c 1379 Wyclik lVhs. (tB8o) 365 pe whtche god 
had by take to her gouemance. CX440 Promp. Parv . 34 Be- 
takyn a thynge to anothere, eommitto, commends. s|e6 
Spknskr F. Q. 111. iv. a8 Phoebe to a nympho her bane 
betooke To be upbrought in perfect maydenhed. 1649 
Sbi.ukn Laws Eng. 1. lix. (1739) no The Empress perceiv- 
ing the power of tne Clergy, betakes her case to them. 

t o. To give in marriage. Obs. 

138a Wyclik Ecctus. vii. sj nytac a do)tir and a gret werk 
thou shall do ; and to a wel felende man ^if hyr. 

1 2 . To commit or commend (one), by the ex- 
pression of a wish, to (God, the devil, etc.) ; often 
as an apprecation or Imprecation. AIbo in leave- 
taking: To bid adieu, say good-bye. Obs. 

tarn K. Gmuc. 475 God ft Seinte Marie, ft Seiu Denis ml 
so. . Ich bitake min soule. ci j86 Chauces Mil lores T. 564 
Mysoule bitake 1 vn to Sathanas. T140D AfioL LoU. 04 
Petre be tok Anani. .10 be fend to be tormentid perpetuali. 
*493 Fsstyvall \ W. de W. 1515) 115 He betokethem to god ft 
Mary maudeleyne to kepe ft watte his way. 1916 Skelton 
Magny/. 406 Nowe to the Devil 1 the betake. 164s Evelyn 
Mem. 11837) HI- 4 To God Almighty I betake it for sup- 
port and speedy good success. 

1 3 . To allot, to assign ; ~ Beteach 5. Obs. 

C 1300 Cursor M. 4001 (GotL) Be fiss to witter els we finds, 
pe foul he bitok [C. be*taght, F. be tail] to wind. 

4 . rejl . To commit oneself, nave recourse or 
resort to any kind of action. To betake oneself 
to one's heels : to retreat in flight, to run away. 

sg. . Sc. Metr. Ps. tvii. My soule doth her betake unto 
the helpe of the. 1993 Hookes Reel. Pol. 1. vii. | 3 When 
we betake ourselves unto rest. 1998 Gekknwxy Taeitud 
Ann. xit. viii. (x6tt) 166 The enemy betooke him to his 
hecles with small loose, sfioi Shako. Twel. N. ut. iv. 040 
That defence thou hast, betake the too't. 1684 Bvnyan 
Piter, il sa They betook themselves to a short debate. 
S7M Hume Hist. Erne. (1806) 1 11 . aao To betake themselves 
to other expedients tor supporting authority. 1794 Burke 
Sp. IV. Hastings Wks. 1849 XV. 166 They »w him . . be- 
taking himself to flight. 1839 Ht. Mabtineau Briery Creek 
v. 107 The Irish betake themselves to rebellion when stopped 
in their merry-makings. 

f b. intr . (for reft.) Obi. 

1996 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. s 3 Then to her yron warn aha 
betakes. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartm (1633) 390 All be-take 
to flight. 164s M ilton Ch. Govt. 11. In trod. , Whether aught 
was imposed me by them, or betaken to of mine own choice, 
o. passive. 

sfios T. Weight Passions Minds (i6ao) 303 The matter 
whereunto 1 am betaken. 

5 . reft. To resort, make one's way, turn one's 
course, go. (Here the notion of ‘talung’ or ‘con- 
veying’ oneself becomes distinct.) 

s6xa wooo all Sure. Mate Wks. 1633 Pref. 3 It was of 
old a custom® . . for the sick to betake themselves unto the 
. . Temple of Aesculapius. . 1867 Milton P. L. jl pee 
Whither shall 1 betake me, wham subsist T 1714 Ellwood 
Autobiog. 3 He betook himself to London 1819 L Hunt 
Feast Posts at So off be b e ty k him the way that he came, 
b. with obj. reft ptin. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 307 They betook their little 
quickened hearts behind the panels. 

1 6 - To take ; to take in some sense. Obs. 
e 1400 Paiiad. on Hush, l 639 The a* day the IIII away 
betake And other 1111 enscore her place iota «ts|g 
Latimer Wks. (1844-3) !• 73 (D.) As the blanchors have 


bl e nch ed k and m a sted k. end ml myself 8 

k sgprS rj ueu a M. HMor d in Ere that amo way I dee 
betakeTl oteaoe my Goselpprivie first to emke. 

+ 7 . (1) To pursue; to overtake. Obs. 
a sees M tram CoUoqup p m Mid swfftum bundum le lie* 
face IMS. betmcc] wildear ( iusognor Jerets\. 1379 Bab* 
-- - * Now muy If a. Beune r" - L 


aoua Brme iil sip Now may to 

pundelao. xMR Stanyhubst /nneis 11. (Arh) 9a When 
■lumbar awteuye betaketh Each mortal person. 
Betoken, -In, obs. forma of linroKEN. 
Bete'ldBg. vbl. sb. [f. Betake 4- -ino i.] Taking 
(c*r.) ; in mod. senses chiefly genmdial. 
e S449 Pbcocx Repr. i. *x. ist The bitakinf of these bodkis 
..into her voe. 

Betalde, oba, na pple. of Retell. 

Betnlk, bntallow, betook, hetoxed, see Be-. 
f Betall, v. Obs. [a. Da. betaUen to pay; used in 
Eng. in 17th cj trans . To pay. 

m J. Tatum (N.) Our hoot seiu we had fotire shilling to 
betall or pay. sags Hrywood Fair Maid W. 1. il i, With 
one word or my mouth I can tell them what is to be-talL 
Beta&ie, north, dial. f. betaken : see Brake. 
Betan(y, obs. form of Betony. 
BttEEfflsmsni [f. Be- 2 -f Tangle e.4- 
-tf ent.J Tangled condition. 

t8 It f. Hawthorns Fortune’s Foot t. U, The riotous be. 
tartgfement of his brown hair. 
tBetU. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. ON. beiti-dss sail- 
yard, ? f. beita to make the amp catch the wind, to 
tack + dss pole, yard ; cf. windlass, in ME. wind- 
as, in ON. vindass.] A sailyard. 

41990 R. Bsunne in Layamon III. 396 Som aforced the 
wynaas, Som the lofe, som the betas. 

BetaMel (bfttt s'l), V. [f. Be- i + Takhel.] 
trans. To hang round or decorate with, or as 
with, tassels. Hence Beto*aaelled, -eled fpl. a. 

1648 Kasl Westmld. Otia Sacra (1870) x6 The Lustfull 
Clusters. .Betasseling Autumn. 1778 Mrs. Dclany Lett. 
Ser. 11. II. 341 Her bndal apparel. .festooned and betasselM. 
181a Examiner 19 Oct. 633/1 One cannot be always, .de- 
vising patterns, and betaHselling dragoons. 

Betattered (b/ta-tajd), ppl. a. [f. Be- i 4- 
Tatteb v.] All in tatters, ragged. 

1618 Wither Motto Wks. (1633) 353 The beggarilest And 
most betatterad Pesant. a 1704 T. Brown Whs. (1760) L 
940 (D.) She brought a gown . . bepatch'd and betatter’d. 

Betaughte, -tauhte, etc., pa. t. of Beteach v. 
t Betawder, v. ? tumcc-wd. [f. Be- + ? T aw*. 
DR(y).] tram. To bedizen with tawdry finery. 

a 1880 Mas. Bkiin City-heiress 11. ii, Trick and betawder 
yourself up, like a right City-Lady, rich but ill-fashion'd. 
Betayne, obs. form of Bktony. 

Bete, obs. form of Beat and Beet. 
t Betea-ch, *>. Obs. Foims: Inf. 1 beMeoan, 
2 -on, 3 bitmohon, -teaohen, 3-4 biteohe(n. 
3-5 biteoho, 4 byteoho, beteioho, -teyohe, 5 
beteohe, 6 Sc. beteioho, 7 beteaoh. Pa. t. 1 
betfthte, 2 betahte, -tehto (-tohte, -taote), 2-4 
bitaht(e, -hhte, -jte, 3 blteihte, 3-5 bi-, by-, 
betogbt(e, -jt(e, (4 bltahu^ blteohod), 4-5 bi-, 
by-, betau)t(e, -ht(o, -ght(e, -wght, -wt, 4-8 
Sc. betouoht, -woht. 7 beteaohed. Pa. pple. 
analogous to pa. L [OE. betxc{e)an, f. Bn- 2 + 
tke{e)an to show (:— OTeut. type *taikjan, from 
lame root as *laiktso- , OK. tden token). Cf. Be- 
take.] 

1 . tram. To show, point out. 

Gasp. Luke xxil. m And he eow betmdl niyede 


2 . To hand over, deliver, give up, yield. Const, 
with dot., or to, till, unto. 

• tooo /Klpeic Colloquy Icbetmce his flam yrthlincge. 
4 1000 Ago. Gasp. Luke L a Swa us beUehtun as |e hyt of 
gesAwon. 4 1x^9 Lamb. Horn, n Drihten him bi- 


frymfle 
tahte t 


tws stanene tables braode. 41x79 Cott. Horn. «9i 
Alle hi beofl be betdhte. a zsas A ncr. R. 300 , 1 chulle over 
foes fond bitechen in his honaen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3539 
be mete mi moder me bl-taght. 1379 Barbour Bruce t. 610 
The king beteucht hym in that steia The Endentur. 41400 
Maundkv. v. 63 That is the Place where oure Lord be- 
taughten the Ten Comandementes to Moysa. 1913 Dove, las 
/Knots xl xL X94 To ane onhappy chance betaucht is 
ache. 

3 . To hand over as a trust ; to entrust, commit, 
give in charge to. 

9 Ago. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 19 [He] betAhte hym hys 
sift Hatton G. ibid., Betacte [v. r. betahte]. " 

i.l v, 1 r u 


414x9 Seven Sag. (P.) 394 The emperour . . byddis pw. 
brynx with )ow his ion dere, That be betaust sow to tera. 
IS» Douglas Mmk n. xii. [xi.] ixsOurlroume Goddis 
..Onto my fieri* betaweht I, for to kelp. 

4 u To commit or oommend (one), by the ezpres- 
rion of a wish, to (God, the devil, etc.). As a 
formula of leave-taking : To bid adieu or good-bye. 

4 1304 Cary Warm. tA> 1*48 Fader, god y H biteche And mi 
hue moder al-ao; For hastiliohe kmil nov go. rnp Amts 
*AmiL 308 Aither bitaikgbt other heuen Hag Andwant in 
her iumh. 1179 Bab aoua Bract xv. 338 Qunen wiffis yald 
tkar childlr baa Thai weld . . Beteche thame to tba bhk 
douglass. 4i)|B6 Chaucbb Melik. Pool. 8 Now wrick % 
Rym the deuell biteche. 1939 Stew Aar Cron. Scot. (tBm 
IU. 85 Beteichand hir to hlmthat bocht wa detr. sMu. 
SiNCLAia in R. Law Momor. (18x8) 104 He beteached h i omelf 
strongly to God. 
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b. Heteet by confaslon, Tb be teach anofi mdday : 
to wish or Md on 0 rood day. 

e mm Gamely* 338 wU his geste* took Her lea*. . T Afftfl 
UtaiighM Gomdyn yd ft «y <j*y. a smnlpo mydo n §68 
They toka levs. .And totasgat the Indy god* day. «ii» 
A/v 4 Hermit 313 in HasL E.P.P. 33 Ather totanftt other 
go dc dag. 

6. To Allot, assign. 

« ism Ctsraor M- 400 )h Arad ftfu-ol) to-taght be to>o 
wind. Ibid. 541a iTrin.) pu was hitaujle p r eal es to fcde. 

0. To Teaob, instruct. 

san Cursor M. 13669 Qtien he ha hue-cat >am bUaght. 
•til he left bam him. r 1433 y#m Portugal 1664 Hern of 
the deville totaught. 

7. in pa.ppU. Related. 

«|)M Cursor M. !•••• Of hi oxspring ban m to too.* 
Nere to-taght to mild atari. 

Bnteamc, obe. form of Betrsn v. Obs. 

t BgftMT, v.i Obs. [f. Bn- 6 + Teak jA.] tram. 
To suffuse wuh tears. Hence Betoa red ppl. a. 

sflto Sidney Artmdim t. 6s When .1 lift my toward eyes, 
ite J. Hayward Banish'd Vitrg. 44 Staring about them 
with beteajTed eves. 

Bo tear, v.'*: see the ppl. a. BcTOBP. 

t Bfttftft', V. Obs . For forms see Tee, draw, 
lead. [Com. Tout. : OE. betbn (:— Afobfau), pa. 
t. betdah, beturpm, pple. betoten , * OHO. bieiohatt, 
M HG. baeieheu, Goth . htiiuhan ; f. bi-, Be- + tiuhan 
in OE. *tJohan, tUn to draw.] 

1. To draw over (os a covering^ to cover, veil. 

fft} K. jfti.ntsn Oros.n. vii. | • Heora acyidae wssroo to- 

to^enc mid lelpendal hydnm. c sago 6 ran. 4 Ex. 3796 Dor 
Ihjaueth a skie hem wel bito^en. ride Sir Farumb. 4330 
He was bonne to.be-toqe With an hard crested serpent]* leL 

2. To pull or tug at. 

f sees LAY. 7536 And bus heo Online ft Nennius] hit (be 
eweordj longe bitumen. 

8 . To employ, spend, bestow (time, pains, etc.). 

< 117s Lamb. Horn. 3s On sum stude hr hit too® wel bi- 
tten for cristes luue. c taoft Lay. 13010 ?• scullen . .eowre 
while wel biteon. tiaftp Cm, 4 Ex. 36 «6 Here swine wel 
he biten. 

4. To bring about, manage, arrange. 

< IMS Lay. * 3*53 Wmll* wel wee hit bitojen pat Walwai 
wes lo inonne iboren, 

tBeteela. Obs. Also (6 beatillla), 7 be- 
teela, batille, 7-8 bettlly, bettlUee, bottelle, 
betellea, 8 b 9 telle, bettpela. [A word without 
any fixed form written or spoken, of constant oc- 
currence in the East Indian trade in 17 iSth c. It 
appears to be identified with the l*g. beat ilka 9 linen 
to make white veils for women,* Sp. beat ilia 'sort of 
fine thin linen ’ ; but whether this is - med.L .beat ilia, 
dim. of beata a nun, a religious 'sister* (see Du 
Cange, and cf. Battalia [pie] \ or whether it was 
originally an oriental word, which assumed that 
form in Pg. under the influence of pop. etymol., is 
uncertam.T A kind of muslin formerly imported 
fiom the East Indies. 

sflS • W. Phillips Lime ho ten's Trav. Ind. >8 (Y.) This 
!i unen . . is called . . Ucatillias, Satopsssas. 1685 in J. T. 
Wiilklu Madras in O, T. 1 . 149 (Y.) To servant*. 3 pieces 
beteelaes. 1687 Loud. Gas . No. 9369/3. 9000 piacta of Be 
tilles Otisaeles, 1400 pieces of BetUles Calemapho, etc. Ibid. 
No. aa7 3/7 Bettelles. 1696 Merchants Waraho. a Muslins 
called Bettilies, which is of general use for cravats. Ibid. 


J Very thin, but . . very little worse than the first Bettily that 
have mentioned. 1703 Lend Gas. No. 3933/4 The Cargo 
. . consisting of tang Cloth. Sallanipooras, Betellea. 17*1 
C. King Brit. Merck* 1 . 310 BeteMeee or fine Muslins. 17*7 
A Hamilton Acc. E. lad. 1 . 064 (Y.)This country ifiundah] 


1703 Lend Gas. No. 3933/4 The Cargo 
ng Cloth. Sallampooras, Betellea. 17*1 
h* I. 3«o BeteMeee or fine Muslins. 1717 


produced the finest Betteelaa or Muslins in India. 

t Botoom, vl Obs. Also 6~y boteome, 7 
bot*am(o, betomme, Cerron, betorme). [App. 
f. Be- s + Tkkm, to think fit ; but the rarity of the 
simple vh., and its non-occurrence in ME. or OE. 
(though in OS. teman , DUG. teman) raise his- 
torical difficulties of which there is at present no 
solution. Btteem is parallel to Du. betamen.\ * 
L trans. To think fit or proper; to vouchjutfe, 
grant, consent. Const, inf. or obi. clause. 

>ffe Golding Ovids Met. x. 137 (JL) Yet could he not be> 
teeme The shape of any other bird than eagle for to sceme. 
ifias Milton Aniuuufv . Wks. 1738 L 05 He could have 
well beteem’d to have .thank'd ium a f the ease he pro- 
fer'd. sfigs Rocwis Alaanum 170 He cannot beteame to 
promote bis Master's with the losse of his owne. 1647 Won 
Sim/. CnbUr •< Gray Gravity it aelfe can well bet earn. 
That language be adapted to the Theme. 

2 . To vouchsafe, accord, grant, concede. (Const. 
To beteero a person a thing, a thing to a possessor.) 

t§9» Shahs. Midi. bl. l L 13c Rama, which 1 could well 
Betee m a them, from the tempo* of mane eyas, rip 
Roobrs Naammn 53 Still I can beteema that that same 
loaMf thou watt not weary of it. 16a* TbavyCWj*. Kara 
L 6 David, .could betceme God more love and service then 
he is able Co bestow. 1674 Fairfax Balk k Seta. *08 
We can no more betemme wholeness to the one, than to the 

b. ToaTfow, permit (to do something), rare, 
sham Smajcs. Heim. 1. il Z4> That he might act totem 
to. r. toseeass] the wiadm... Visit tor face too roughly. 

9 . To think (a penon) worthy, to Admit the 
worth o£ 

rfwW.Scumm Safes, e TAsaafifiga) #«i Om o eway lm 
eratdousi h Oot envioue; sadly, wftUagly, faiaely b smsm r s 
ahethen 


Cbr rare- 1 , [f. Bv-v 4 Ter mv. 
to empty, pour J • tram. To pour All About 
s 6 c 8 T. Adams Getter. Sorp. Wks. L 75 These .. totoam 
their poisoa. .to the overthrow of all 
Bi t — m (b/tf*m), rare- 1 , [f. Bn- a ♦ 
Turn, to bring forth.] tram. To give birth to. 

ttagSiMourroN Vtrgil 1. 18 Then earth with cursed birth 
bothCeus and Japetua Betecms [crest U 
Bot—minf, vbl. sb. rare- 1 , [f. BkTKEll v*~ 
4 - -lifa 1 .] Copious outpouring, prolusion. 
t8 ft R. Ellis CmbmUms lavi. 17 Ine parent^ joy dashes 
a showery tear, When to the nuptial door they come la rainy 

IsaMfcbrt’i). Forms : 6 betols* bettalCL 6-7 
tottitor 7 betels, bstell, bethel, betre, b et tei l e , 
bettle, 7*^9 betle, beetle, 8 betelle, 7- beteL 
[Prob. immed. a. IV. betel (Varthcma 1510), betele, 
mmmmlj Also viteJe, betle, betre , ad. MalayAIam 
veftila (in Tamil vettilfi ; cf. Skr. vtti ' betel 1 ).] 

X. The leaf of a plant, which is wrapped round 
a few parings of tnc axeca nut (sec a) and a Uttle 
•hell lime, end chewed by the natives of India and 
neighbouring countries as a masticatory, b. Also 
the shrubby evergreen plant (Piper betle or Ckavica 
betel, N.O. Piperacetc) which yields this leaf ; called 
also betel-pepper, betel-vine. a. Hence comb, and 
attrib., as betel-box, - carrier , -server \ betel-leaf, etc. 

tgfe I .loyd Tress. Health N uj. Take of Ciovas. .of tot. 
tel*, of Galingale. sjgB W. Philips Linscheten's Tram. lad. 
(1864) x8j They doe nothing, but sit and chaw laenas or 
Heroes, called Bcttele with Chaulke and a certalne Fruit 
called Arraqua. a 1606 Bacon Sytva ft 738 Befell h but 
champed in the Mouth, with a little Lime, day Damhes 
Vop. (>7S9> II. l *4 The Betle of Tonquiu is mu d to to the 
tost in India, xfigx K. Boston Cos 106 The Gentoo will. . 
chew his betel, and squirt the scarlet juice all over chefloor. 
sfys Matksr Travameare 97 Betel is the dark giwen heart* 
shaped leaf of a kind of cUmmng pepper plant, which grovrp 
like hops on poles. 

b. ISIS Edicn Treat, Haw lad. (Arb.> • 1 The herto called 
Batata. x6o6 E. Scott E. Indians N (j, A certalne heart* 
called tottailc. xfixi Cotoil, Tatnbti, the bastard Pepper 
plant called Bottle or Betre. xfo H. Cogam Tint ate 7 rav. 
(1663) 063 Bethel, an herb whose leaves . .these Pagans are 
accustomed to chaw, xftga R. Burton Ccntr. Afr.Tn Jml. 
R. G. S. XXIX. 47 testa, The betel pepper . . resembles 
the piper betel, or betel vine of India. s8M Tress. Bat. 88 
These nuts an rolled up with a little lime in leaves of tto 

b O* ISffR, Knox Hist. Ceylon x8 The Tree that bean 
the Betel-leaf . . grown* like Ivy. 1779 Fombsst Toy. H. 
Guinea 14 The beetle leaf, which all Last Indians chew. 

2 . Betel nut: the nut or fruit of the Areca 
Palm (see A bkc a) ; so misnamed (by Europeans) 
because it is chewed with the betel leaf. Hence 
betel-nut-tree , betel-tree , Areea Catechu. 

xfiyg Fbyks Now Acct. E. Ind. 40 [Calls areas beetle, and 
v . I'.J. x68x R. Knox Hist . Caylm 97 Betlcnuts, 4000 nine 
pence Currant price. 1697 Dampish Voy . <1799) 1 . 318 live 
Betel-Tree grow s like the Cabbage-Tree. .On tne top of the 
Tree among the Branches the Betel- Nat grows. 177s Lm 
Clivs in Weakly Mag . 1x7/9 The privilege of free trade hi 
beetle-nut being taken away. iSftl Cabfrntrs Vag. Thys. 
ft 370 Betel-nuts are chewed by tto Datives of Hindooetati. 

Betel, -ll(e, obs. form of Bkktlk. 
t Beta'll, v. Obs. Forms: Jnf. 1 betellan, ! 
a -4 biteUetn, 4 bltele, 5 betelle, (6 betele). 
Pa. t. 3 blteld(e, -told(e. Pa. pple. 3 bfttald, 5 
betolde. [OE. bet%llan, f. Be- i 4- tfl/an to Tell.j 

1 . tram. To speak for, answer for, justify. 

sasfi O. E. Chran. (Laud MS ) pmt he (Godwin] moste hine 
betellan. a xaga Owl 4 Night. s6j Lust ku ich oon uw bi- 
telle Mid riste sothe. 

2 . To speak of, declare, narrate. 

c xseg Lay. 15868 £if ich . . mid so8e hit bkalle ‘pat heore ■ 
talen smde lene. a ip| WvNiouN Coon. 11. viiL is8 As yhe 
haf herd before be-taide. 

3 . To lay claim to ; to win ; to rescue. 

e 1 soft Lav. 7891 Bi-8enche8 sow ohte cnihtes to bi-tellen ! 
eowere rihtes. Ibid. >8099 pu haue*t Brutlond al bitald To 
hire bond, exafto Gan. 4 Ex. 900 Loth was fifri winter hold 
Quan Abram him bkold. 


Qnan Abram him bkold. 

4 . To calumniate, deride, deceive. # [Perh. there 
is here properly a vb. bitelen , f OE. titan to speak , 
ill of, calumniate : esp. in the last quot.l 
«ias| Ancr. R. aa6 He ^eonne mid let, biriefi [w. r. W- 
teOebJ Iiim ilome. a biro La/eong in Lamb, Horn. *05 )ht 
heo hire ne mu wen bitelleu. a xjoo Cursor M. 6890 He. . 


wrst he nam, and sen to sele, pat mau suld o>er nan bitele. 
c % ftfio Towns lay Myst. 317 He shalle with alle his maw. 
meniry Nolongere us be telle. 1967 Harman Cavaat kj 
She sayth that they be her children, that beteled to babes 
borne of such abhopdnahte beltye. 

Bdtenamp, variant of Betkem r. 1 Obs. 

Betan, obs. f. Beater, also of Beat, Beet v. 
Batar(e, obs. form of Beateb, Better, 
Bath(e,« shall be, is. are. be ye): sue Re v. 
t BethftHk, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Be- % + 
T*uv*»] . tram. To thank. 

igftg Baknks EUg. La Arb. Gamer V. 4x3 They must climb 
Into your b osom , to tothank their friend. 

BaChftakit, ellipt. for God be thanked (Sc- 
thankfr, as grao e after meat. 

1787 Bum To Haggis, Then said guid man, makt like 
so rive. Ret ban kit hums. , 

Battel (brpa). [Heb. bOTS beth-H boufte 

oTaST 


1 . A hallowed spot ; a placaivhM-God 16 m 
shipped; the sdlar that masks such a pined. 
(See Gen . zxvlli. tj.) ‘ 

a 1617 Hibson Wks. II. *41 Whence it Is that sudi iM 
are tensed Bathabj ^Q odi kouabs/ d|i Hmoa % Samoa 

— * * * _ A A > H.LU I— A. la^. 


xv. go Rawing up an aksr for Gods worshia in his ftuniln 
and so making It a little Bethel, sifts flLK AdamS 'Hymn 
9 H oarer my Gad* in. Out of my sfeony griefr BmImIs 141 

2 . Sometimes used (esp. by some Methodists and 
Baptists) like 'Zioiv' 'tour/ ‘Betbeedft/ Cte^ ad 
the desigoatioQ of their chapel or meeting«kokse ; 
sometimes applied Ay., or as to 4 little Bethel,' to 
contempt, to any place of worship other than thodf 
of the established chftrch, Alio a place of worship 
for seamen (a sense apparently first used to 17 . 

site R. Dana Btf. Moat 14s Tho *ttahlbhm*nt ofBattoW 
in mow of our 1 own toaports. .wtors tto jo^el is rngulariy 
preached. x86ft Ramdar 15 Apr. 419/3 The claw rontowp 
tuonsly daacritod as dividbglto energies between husinnw 
and bethels 1867 SkvtH Aii/w’i Wd. Rk.. Baikal, Float * 
inj Batkal, an old ship fitted up in s port for the pnvpou 
or public worship. wj$ Emsssom Lott, 4 Soc, Aimiw.ni 
You msy find hun in some lowly Bethel, by the eearida, 
Bethel, v. nome-wd. (See quot.) 
a 1 731 North Exam. 93 (B,) In the year 1680 Bethel and 
CurnuE were choeoa Akul The former, .kept no bouse, 
but lived upon chops, whence It is proverbial for not feast? 
ing to Bethel the city. 

Bethel, obs. form of Betel. 

Bethenohe, -thenke, obs. .forms of Bethi**. 
BetheraX, -el* variants of Hedral, beadle. 
Bethink (bl]>i*ijk), V. Pa. t. and pple, be- 
thought (bfj^’t). In OE. bipencan, ME. bi- 
tkenehen, bithenke : for variants see Think. [Com, 
Tout. : OE. bippuan m OS. bithenkjan, OHO. Ai- 
denchan (MHG, rood.G., Du. bedenkm), Gothv 
bipagkjan OTeut. Hipanftjan, f. bi-, lto-+iai)kjan 
to think. The tense-development may be com- 
pared with that of Aiwiee v. and F. ameer.] 

I. ttxuu. 

1 . To think of or about, bear in mind ; to oal| 
to mind, recollect, Obs. ex c. with clause. 

a warn Guthlae 1*7* iGr.) Tid is, hat to fere sad to 
sc rendu sal bi^ence. c sago Lav. 8057 Bibeocb tot M 
was Lud kinges tone. CX374 Chauckr Trsytus x. 98s Her 
Lewie to byttonkyn, and haryoutto. iftpyj. Payne Royal 
Rxck. 33 Bethlnrk that the crowne or glcrie is set forthe 
. .in the end of the race, xfiox Shams. Tor. V. i. 44 Tiswsg 


tothought. stlg E. Arnold Sacr. Death 10 Bethink How 
those of old, the taints, clove to their word. 1 

+b. To think upon or remember (a person). Obti 
t ijso Cast. Lorn 48s And to 'habtoa mo bf-booht c turn 
Lag. Rood <187x1 «q A bi-hente ho heddo Whon to *ywie 
weore folftdd vr lord him woldo bitoncto. *144# Pfecock 
Rtpr. il v. 164 Wo bkfiankon tho ponoonss. 

1 2 . To think of, imagine, conceive. Obs. 
c 1x7ft Lamb. Ham. 39 Bitouetoa mid his fuis hawk to 
too wulle u nd er fo o swa top Mnfr c sgfifi CuMi«mq Wgf’s 
7 \ 77a Ho spak mooto harm than herte may bUhynko. 
f 3 . To think oyer <a thing) with a view to do* 
cisioo or action ; to consider. Obs. 

a xasa Bestiary 04 Or to k bifienken can htse won werai 
mirko. ssay K. Guouc 3I9 Hii . . bvhm bou KM smta 
tost mydto holy tody do. c tjflp Will. PaUama 0747 >a 
werewolf . . bitout how were tom p# tomas to help, im 
Noam brooks Dicing (1841) xo Al things whkh as toth 
. . either intended, by thought, said, or dons. Ssfi R* Wil- 
kinson Padre Sarm. F.p. I 5 ed., BeOiinkingby what moariw 


mirko. ssoy R. Gwuc 1I9 Hli . . bytoxte bou hii smto 
tost mydto holy body do. c tjflp Will. PaUama 0747 >• 
werewolf . . bitout how were toatpx tomas to help, im 
Noam brooks Dicing (1841) xo Al things whkh as bsth 
. . either intended, by thought, said, or dons. Sfi R. Wil- 
kinson Padre Sarm. F.p. Ded., BeOiinkingby what meariw 
1 might tost either Oxpresee or deserve lasatoe. 0647 P. 
Bland Sauldiars March y* Ifthegetonld. .eeriouetytoXii* 
whet clemencio..ttoy would demra, if in tto same case, ( 
f 4 . To device, , contrive, plan, arrange. Obs. 
a xaeft Juliana 67 Gnufic alto )>u const grindlcho bttoa- 
cheti. c xmo Cast. Lana dpfStoo torbiauw . . Wib grot 
ginno al bUtouhc. rims Casta Rom 39 Go we alle 
anon to the Emperour, aua torthyake vea lemodm ispa 
Shako. 3 HenfVl, ui. iii. 99 We bethinks a mmmm to 
breaks it off. 

1 5 . To rqgret, rapent, grudge ( -OE. ofp&canS 
x6le N oasis Hiarodas 04 Nrilher ought wo to tofoink 


chon, c xpo Cant. Lone 698 Sous torfaioms . . Wib gmt 
ginne si bUtouht. rims Casts Rom as Go we alle 
anon to the Enmoreu r, aua torthyako vea lemodm ispa 
Smaks. 3 I/enfVI, m. iii. 99 We bethinks a amancs to 
kreakeitoff. 

1 5 . To iqgret, rapent, grudge ( - OE. ofppseanS 

x68a Noasis Hiantcsos 04 Nritber ought wo to tofoink 
what we spend upon tbesv sdiy la Load. Gao. Na eeje/ft 
U'hat Your Maiesty may never have cause, .to withdraw dr 
bethink tbs . . Liberty given us. dal Locks in F. Roams 
Life II. xiu, 3)8 , 1 can never bethink any pains or time of 
mine in the service of my country. 

1 0 - causal. To remind (one) of, that. Obs . 

■940 Ayanb. too pis word under to toto"<fr M to** ait 

‘“Si. rejl. 

1 7 . To collect one's thoughts • to take thought ; 
to recollect oneself, return to oneself. Obs. 

c lose Ags. Gasp. Luke xr. 17 Pa totohte he bine and 
cww8. a xaeo Moral Ode 43 In Lamb. Horn. i6x wel late 
ich habto me M-to^h^ >4H Caxton Gold. Lag. 044/1 She 
tothoughte her and prayed thus in her self. Mss Bulk 
1 Kings vHL 47 If they mall bethinks ttomsslnss. .and re- 
pent. sfim Milton / nibw. mL fin., The rest, .may find Ike 
grace . .to bethink themselves ;ind recover. 

8. To occupy oneself in thought; to reflect, 
consider, think ; also , to call to mind, recollect 

rsasg Lav. 7664 AElc K reuse men to^wes aht hsetb hine 
seolfiie bi^ohw 0 xaeft Ancr. R. tap bae lure wd U»- 
ootthta. exjas Artk. 4 Mari. 893 The Instfot him gas bi- 
Ihencto, And thus spoiled that wenthe. a isn Knt. da la 
Tomrliltk) 56 Eve . .ansnersd to lightdy without# bettonk- 
Inge tor. im Lambham Let. (387s] 91 lls tell yen IT 1 
can, when I hauo totter tothought ana sfieft Aha as. Mam. 
/br M.. n. il. C45 , 1 vW bethinks mot csalo agsfas to mor- 
row. 1740 4 CtAnus Hist. Bible VMI. P) Adnsiftf (tomato 



rara 


bitUiik themselves, and to Uko soberer imumm, 

kviw Si ketch BE 1. 83 Rip bethought himaelf 1 1 

b. with inf (obs.) or obj. clous* , esp. indirect 
interrogative 

csxygLamb. //(MW. im Hwenne ho hom bfflohten Ht heo 
honcied hefden. c tjm Chaucer Pert. T. F a*8 Bythvnke 
him wel that he hath deserved thiike peynes. >634 Hmr- 
wooo XT toad last iv. Whs. 1874 IV. 148 Bethinke thee what 
thou vndertak’st. iftti Hilk Cam/. Salit. vi. (ed. 187^) 
84 To bethink themselves how little they may owe tu their 


o. with of (formerly cm, upon). 

rtaoo Oimin eoi7 putt Godeas peoww himm^eorne birrp 
Ripennkenn A bilokenn, Off all pint tatt he wile don. tuto 
R. Glouc. 368 Kyng Wyllam byhotte hym ek of be vole, 
bat was verlore. c 1380 Wvcup Whs. (1880) 37a He by- 
MMijte hym on pie ewerde. 1413 Lvua Pylgr. SmvU v. v. 
(1899) 76 Thenne I bethought me vppon the byrdes. 1603 
Shako. Meat, for M. v. i. 461, I haue bethought me of an- 
other fault. 1870 Bryant Iliad J. iv. 113 The Greeks will.. 
Bethink them of their country. 

0 . To take it into one's head, propose to oneself, 
resolve. (F. saviser. ) 

c 139* E. E. Allii '. P. B. 125 pe maymter him bijx^t, pat 
he wolde se fro sembld. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 1. 139 Panne 
pe lordes bypou^te hem . . o >erwUe to fi)te. 1601 Shaks. 
Jul. C. iv. ui. 051 It may be I shall otherwise bethinke me. 


of calling literature to his assistance. 

IIL intr. 

10 . To consider, reflect, meditate, think, arch. 

c 1300 Botot 43 He mosie bithenche, For he was srronge 
ad rad tut. 138a Wvcur Con. xxiv. 63 He was go<n» out to 
bithenk in the feeld. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr, Sawit 1. xiv. (1859) 
lit I gen to bythenke to me yf eucr 1 hud seruyd ony seynt. 
1990 S* inburn Testaments Bad., Bethinking with myselfe 
(most reuerende Father), stsy Hyson Manfred u 1. <67 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again, 
f b. with of on , upon ; « x -4. Obs. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 169 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 994 He bifiohte 
an helle fur. c xsog Lav. 5091 Biflenc o hire monschipe. 
Sim Florix 4 Bl. 498 While i bipenche of sume gixine. 
1384 Chaucrm H. Fame 1176 On this Castell to bethynke. 
1 gm J* Payne Royal Exch. to, 1 wyshe. .the exchange, .to 
betninck on the wayters..on there. .soules. 1608 J. Kino 
Strut. 38 Hia Eie-liddas haue considered and bethought of 
the means. 1847 W. Bsownk Poles r. 11. 75 He bethought 
on the meanes. 

IV. passive . 

11 . To be bethought : to bethink oneself (in senses 
7, 8, 9). See also Bjbthouqht. 

c sago O. R. Mite. »66 To bidden his milce to late we beofl 
bipohte. c 1386 Chaucks Prol. 767 Of a myrthe I am right 
now bythoght To doon yow esc. e 1400 Pallad. oh Hush. 
1. 1080 It is not strange. .An husbonde on his baalhe to be 
bethought. 1603 Shaks. Laar 11. iii. 6 And am bethought 
To take the basest, and most poorest shape. 
Bethinking (b/prgkiij), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ino 1 .] The action of thinking, considering, re- 
flecting, or remembering. 

1340 Ayeub. 933 pousselt louye god . . mid &1 pinebepench- 
Snge wypoute uoryetinge. a igao Myrr. Our Ladyt 946 
Sorowe . . that came of the bethynkynge of payne and of 
dethe. sgps Shaks. Voh. St Ad. 1004 Trifles vnwitnessed 
. . Thy coward heart with false bethinking greeuea. 1893 
Mas. Whitney Other Girls xxi. 990 The footstep suddenly 
checked ; then, as if with . . swift bethinking, it went by. 
Bethldhem, Bethlem : see Bedlam. 
t Bg’tblehemite. Obs. Also Bethlemite. 
[f. Bethlehem + -ite.] One of an order of monks 
existing in England in the i.Uh century; they wore 
* five-rayed star upon the breast, in memory of 
the star which announced the Nativity of Christ at 
Bethlehem. 1711 in Bailey. 

Bethorn, bethreaten, bethunder : see Be-. 
Bethought ( bf)>$t), pplt. and a. [f. Bethink.] 
fl. Of a thing : Intended, purposed, contrived. Obs. 
c moo 7 Wn. Call. Ham. 63 Beten [we] for pat we hauen 
•gilt her biforen. .oScr recheluste be is erueSer to betende, 
ooer to bipohte pinge pe is swibe erueSer to betende. 

ta. Of a person : Minded, disposed ; chiefly in 
comb, with wttt-. ill-, etc. Obs. 

rsaog Lay. 8831 Nu is min earn we] biSoht. a sago 0 . R. 
Mite. 69 Nere we nouht so ofte bicherd ne so vucle by- 
pouhte. c 1410 Syr Try am. 1*39 How am y welle bethoglit. 

Bethout, variant of Bythout, without, 
t Be*thphany, -ie. Obs. [ad. med.L. beth- 
phania , made up of Heb. TVS beth house, and 
- phania , Hr. -ipaveia showing, manifestation, in 
fwvpfoua Epiphany.] A term invented by the 
Schoolmen for the 4 third divine manifestation ' 
commemorated in the feast of Epiphany, viz. the 
miracle 4 in the house* at Cana of Galilee. 

i*3 S Austin Medit. 55 By three Apparitions our Saviour 
was manifested this day . . the third was the Bethphania m 
Damo when at a Marriage hee turned Water into Wine in 
a House. .Though the Feast bee of all the three Manifesta- 
tions, yet the Epiphany hath carried away the name both 
from the Theophanie and the Bethphanie. 1873 Smith Diet. 
Ckr. Anita. 1 . 610/1. >883 Stallyshass tr. Grimm’s Tout. 
Myttol. If. *86 That miracle [turning water into wine] to 
which was given a special name, beth/hasua. 

Bethred, -el, var. of Bkdkal, beadle. Hence, 
Bethrellan, a. nonee-wd. 

s8ya Ramsay Rtmin. (ed. 18) Introd. 36 The es/rit decor/* 
of the befhrelian mind. 

tBeMmk'Ut v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 5 + 
Tbkail] Irons. To enthrall, enslave. 


>8(8 Sfsnrk F. Q. 1 . viH a8 She. .did my lord bathralL 
t Betkrou'ffk, prep. Obs. rare - 1 . In 5 Sc. 
be throwoh. [f. Be- 4- Through.] Throughout. 

c tgsg Wyntoun Cram, vil vL 355 Be throwch pe Land 
Waweland. 

+ Bethrow*, v. Obs . rare. [f. Be- i + Throw v.] 
tram. To 4 throw * or twist about, to torture. 

*381 Gowks Cat f. Ill, 5, 1 with loue am so bethrowe.. 
That 1 am veriliche dronke. 

Bn thumb (b/J>nm), V. [f. Be- i 4 - Thumb v] 
To take hold of or mark with the thumbs, lienee 
Bethumbed ///. a. 

s*87 H. Crowch Welsh. Trav . 10 The bread and butter 
so bethums. s8sa Black w. Mag. XI. 64 Bethunibing and 
beqooting their beauties into tnteness and commonplace. 
*• 4 *» Fuk IV. Wilson Wks. I. 490 Much-bethumbed books, 

Butbuiup (b/Jwmp), v . [f. Be- a 4- Thump v.] 
tram . To tnump soundly. Also Jig. Hence, 
Bethu'mped///. a., Bethirmping vbl. sb. 

IMS Shaks. John 11. L 466, 1 was neuer so bethumped 
with words. 1657 H. Crowch Welsh Trav. 6 Those stones 
did so bethump ner bones. x8a6 Scott Waodst. (1839) I. os 
Bethumping us with his texts. 183s Fraser's Mag. 11 i. 
soa Here's a bethumping of words, with a vengeance. 

Bethwaok (b/,pw® k), V. [f. Bk- a + Thwack.] 
frosts. To pelt, thrash, or cudgel soundly. 

xgu Fardlt Facians 1. vi. 99 They . . haue a good sporte 
to all to bethwacke it with stones. *89 * E. Bernard tr. 
Terettce Andr. 1. ii. (1699) 16, 1 will all to becurry thee, or 
bethwacke thy coate. 1848 Lowell Poet. H its. 1,1879) M3 
He bangn and bethwacVs them. 

Bathwine cbe pwoin). Also bethwyn, peth- 
wind. [Of unknown derivation : the second ele- 
ment is perh. wind : the whole looks like a per- 
version of bend -with or bind-with .] A name 

S 'ven locally to various twining plants : a. The 
reat Hedge Convolvulus (C. sepium ). b. The 
Bear- bind ( Polygonum Convolvulus ). o. The 

Traveller's Joy (Clematis Vil alba). 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Man. (1693) iii. F iij, And then with 
a small pliant Garth or Belt of Bethwyn, Bramble, Brier, or 
the like, gird the Hackle dose to the Hiue. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. '1878) 187 There was no more hope of rooting 
out them than or rootingout peth* winds [ctmvolv ulus,. 1873 
Parish Sussex Gloss . , Bethwwe, the wdd clematis. 
Betide (bfoi-d), V. Forms ; a-3 bitiden, 3-4 
bi-, bytyden, 4-5 bi-, bytide, 4-7 betyd(e, 4- 
betide. Pa. t. 3-4 bitidde, 4 bitide, 4-5 bi-, 
bytidd, -tydde, 5 bytid, beted, 5-6 betyd, -tld, 
6 -tyded, -tided. Pa. pple. 3-4 bitid, 4-3 betyd, 
5-6 betid, 4-5 bi-, betyde, 5-7 betide, 6 be- 
tidde, -tldd, (-tight), 7 -tyded, 6 - betided, 9 
betid. [ME. bitide-n , f. bi-, Be- 2 4 lide-n to 
happen ; see Tide 1/.] 

1. intr. To happen, befall. Only in 3rd peTs. 
and often impers. 

c MM Gen. 4 Ex. 9958 Sone it was king pharaon kid Hu 
8is newe tiding wurfl bi-tid. 1007 R. Glouc. 418 He nolde 
non lenger abyde . . tyde wat so Dytyde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
9x793 Has bitid oft mani quar, bat less folk ouercummen 
he mar. c 1380 Wyclip Whs. 1x880) 377 pe casts )«t bityd- 
den bytwene . . naaman and heli^e. 1 1400 Anturs Arth. 
i. In the tvmc of Artherthys antur be-tvdde. 1391 Si-knseh 
M. Hubbard 37 A strange adventure, that betided Betwixt 
the Foxe and th* Ape. 1847 W. Browne Paler. 11. 190 The 
wounded man. .about to nsJce what was betided. 170 $ H. 
Walpole Otranto iii. (17981 35 The death of my son betiding 
while my soul was under this anxiety, a x8oa Pa/. Rime 
attrib. to T. of Rrreld. in Scott Minstr. III. 909 Betide be. 
tide, whatever betide, Haig shall be Haig of Bemersidc. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par , III. iv. 3 Who 'gan to tell 
Mishaps betid upon the winter seas. 

b. Const, dative object ; occas. to, unto. 
f xxys Lamb. Hom. 71 Ac ^if us eni ufel bitit! bonke we 
gode in ure wit. c sago Lav. 99 T 7 Wel he sal bityde. c xj86 
Milted s T. 964 A man woot utel what him schal betyde. 
c 1430 Haw Gd. Wijf tau\te D. 174 in Babers Bk. (1868) 45 
What-sum-euere bitide, Make not )nn husbonde poore 
with spendinge. >370 Spenser She/h. Cal. Nov. 174 As if 
some euill were to her betight {Hass, happened]. 1601 
Knoli.es Hist. Turks* 1691)199 Which calamitie betided 
unto the Christiana 183a Ht. Martineau Hill 4 Pall. ix. 
139 Whatever fortune betides you. 

o. esp. in the expression of $ wish. Now almost 
exclusively in 4 Woe betide 1 * 
c 13RS E. E . A Hit. P. B. 5R9 Muftyplyes on hi* molde, A 
menske yow bytyde. 1393 Lanol /*. PI. C. iv. 157 Er ich 
wedde suebe a wif * wo me by-tyde. 1833 H bywood F.ng. 
Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 70 A happy Morning now betide 
you Lady. x8o8 Scott Marm. 111. xxiii, But woe betide 
the wandering wight. x868 G. Duff Pol. Sure, (a 868) 194 
Woe betide the unfortunate shipmaster. 

+ 2. To become of (rarely on). Obs. 

1 Cursor M. 9974 For be h»*J*ell **1 *> habide f Quat 

1 oe tide. 


o mi nerrand mai 1 


, Fabyan vii. ccxxiL 94* 


Howe so it betyde of the kynge. 1004 Shaks. Rich. 11 / , 
1. iii 6 If he were dead, what would Deride on meT 1873 
Hobbes Iliad ( 1677) 189 What is betide Of th'Argive threats. 
1 3. To fall to aa a possession. Obs. 
a xeso Cursor M. 4035 pr brdkr.tuain h*m tok to red To 
dele pair landes hem dmuUs ./Til esau bitid ebron. c 1430 
Syr Goner. 4384 Twoo the bfcst lcnightes of all oure side, 
Such twoo anal neuer vs bende. 15*7 Byrd Sattn. Id Arb. 
Gamer 11 . 88 If I had Davids crown to me betide, 
f 4. To become or befit (any one). Obs. 

1334 Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. (184a) 397 It betideth no 
man to doubt of the authority . . of thflk things. ifl68 J. 
Studlky Seneca's Medea (X58X) 136 She threates our king 
■rare then doth her betyde. 


6. In pa. pple . Circumstanced, beset, begone. 
1470 Harding Chrom. ci. vii, Then with his stale he slew* 
hym so betyd. 

Tl catackr. To bode, betoken. 

[Not in Johnson 1773. 1 a 1733 Cow tm Mom. Dream 41 
Awaking, how could I but muse At what such a dream 
should betide? 1850 Prescott Peru 1x8561 11. 931 The 
Spaniards doubted .. whether it betided them good or evil, 
t Boti'dO, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.] Befall- 
ing, event, fortune, chance. 

1530 Greene Hauer tea lata (1600) 87 My wretched hart 
wounded with bad betide. 

tBfti'dor. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Betide v. 4 - -er .] 
That which betides or befalls ; an accident. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk a Seh>. 196 Tls clear chat dark- 
new or Sun-light, are such narrow betiders of body. 

t Betiding, vbl.sb. Obs. [f. Betide v. t irg 1.] 
Happening, occurrence. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth . v. iii. 15; pe bytidyng of fringe* y. 
wist byfom is necestarie . . al ^ou) bat it ne seme nat bat 
the prescience brynge in necessite or bytydynge of binges 
to comen. 

+ Betie’, v. Obs. [f. Be- 1 4* Tie a] traits. 
To tic round, bind fast. 

1378 Farad \ Dainty Dev. Bij, I tume, I chaunge from 
side to ftide, And stretch me oft in sorrowes linkes betyde. 
Betight, incorrect Jorm of pa. pple. of BbTiuis. 
Betilhe, obs. f. Beadle, Beetle, Bbtekla. 
t Beti mber, v. Obs. [0£. betimbrf)an , f. 
Be- 1 +timbt\i)an to build .1 tram. To build. 

a 1000 Bcewutf 6999 And betimbredon on tyn daxuni 
beadu-rofes bcacn. [xSeg Southey in Q. Rev. 369 Fiimn 
built, or, in Saxon phrase, berimbred, a humble edifice.) 

Beti mbered, ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 4- Timber sb.] 
Furnished with limber. 

*846 H. Miller First I m/r. xl (1837) 17a Its old vener- 
able dwellings betimbered with dark oak. 

t Betime, bitime, v. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- + 
time(n to happen : see TIME v ] intr. To betide. 

a nit Auer. R. 394 sunne bitimefl bi nihte. Ibid. 340 
Uorfri pet swuch cas, and swuch auenture bitimefi to sunitne 
monne. a xaag St. Marker, a Birimde 11 m tie stundc bat 
ter com ut of u*ie toward antiorhe bes feondes an foster. 

In the following the Folio of 1633 and many 
editions have be time in two words : the chrono- 
logy of the verb supports their reading. 

X588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 389 No time shall be omitted, 
That will betime [be time], and may by vs be fitted. 

+ Betime, adv. Obs. Also 3-4 bitime, 4 
bityme, 4-6 betyme, 6 bytime, -tyme. [pro- 
perly a phrase : ME. bi-, by-time , i. e. by time.] 

1. In good time, early, seasonably. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4321 Bettur it e* bi.time to stint ban 
fuhi pi prai frul es but tint, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 452 
ffor who so ^euyth a jifte or doth a grace, Do it be tyme 
his thank is wel the more. 1509 Hawes Cattv. Swearers 
so Amende by tyme lest 1 take vengeaunce. X593 Shaks. 
John iv. iii. 98 Put vp thy sword betime. a 163s Bp. 
M. Smyth Serm. 974 She was very lietime . . lewd or 
naught. 

2 . spec. At an early hour, early in the day. 

c xago Gen. 4 Ex. 1088 Elies sulen he brennen and for- 
faren, If he ne bi rime hc6c[n] waren. a 1300 A". Horn 965 
For ischal beo b«r bitime, A soneday bi pryme. 1338 Wahiik 
Alexis' Seer. (1568) 49 a, In the mominge berime take some 
of the foresaied preservatives. 1606 Siiakr. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. 
iv. ao To businesse that wc loue. we rise betime. 1630 
Pagitt Christ ianogr. iil (1636, 78 Upon Saturday morning 
betime. 


+ Beti mely, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Betime, after 
timely. Cf. Da. betimelig adv.] Pearly. 

*594 Carkw lasso 1x881 » 06 We see the morning rysc In 
his fresh blooming, and betimely liowres. 

Betimes (bAai-mz), adv. Forms: 4 bitimes, 
-tymes, 4-5 be-, bytymys, 5-6 bytymes, 6 be- 
tymes, bytimea, (8-9 by time*), 6 - betimes, 
[f. Betime + advb. genitive - s ; cf. beside, besides.] 

1 . At an early time, period, or season ; early in 
the year ; early in life. 

c 1314 Guy Wanv. 12x9 Al bi times hou mi^t wende; ?ete 
no has tow ben here a monep to pende. 1378 Lvte Dodaeus 
908 The flowers of the first kinde, do shewe bytimes, as in 
Marche or before. x6xs Bible Prov. xiii. 94 He that loueth 
him, chasteneth him betimes. 170s J. Wilson in Sparks 
Carr. Anter, Rev. (1853) IV. 388 Good principles .. should 
be laid betimes, as the foundation. 1875 Helm Ess. 59 He 
[man of business) must learn betimes to love .ruth. 

2. spec. At an early hour, early in the morning. 

148s Caxton Reynard 43, 1 wil to morow bytymes as the 

sonne riseth take my waj- * r, “ ■ o:L, ~ 

Josh. vii. 16 losua 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. 

night, is to be vp betimes. 1663 Prpvs Diary x Sept., 
Up pretty betimes, and after a little at my vtoll, to my 
office. tfla8 Scott F. M. Perth 111. 59, 1 will ride to Perth 
to-morrow by times. 

8. In good time, in due time ; while there is yet 
time, before it is too late. 

c X9$@ Wvclif Wks. (x88o) 379 And it wer nede pat cristis 
chirche toke tente to fri* word by-tymys. 1343 Brink- 
low Com/laynt 1x874) 05 Repent betymes, and . . fall dili- 
gently to prayer. 1667 Milton P. L . m x86 To appease 
betimes Th’ incensed Deitie. 1794 G. Adams AW. 4 Ex/. 
Philos . 11. xvii. 098 Happy those who learn this lesson be- 
times. i860 Hawthorns Mart, Faun (1879) 11. xxv. 954 
It is wise, therefore, to come back betimes, or never. 

4. In a short time, soon, speedily, anon, forthwith. 

r 1400 Destr. Trey xrv. 5966 So hit rid bom tenuche 
betymys jut day. 1333 Shaks. Rich. //, u. i. 36 He tyres 


eynard 43, 1 wil to morow bytymes as tne 
r my way to rome. 1533 Covkrdalb Bible 
ia gat him vp by tymes in the mornynpe. 
tl. H. 11. iii. 9 Not to bee a bedde after mid- 



betimee, that ipura too fast bednm tjuf Fbrind Peter* 
boro'* Coud. Sp. <80 We hope for a M triune Force betimes 
in these Seat 

t Bfltillf, v. Obs. ran-K [£ Be- s 4 bins, 
late form of Tind, to kindle.] To set 6 re to. 

16*9 Fuller App. fuj. Innoe. <1840' 6xs Bishop Williams 
fell foul on the books* moving they might be bunted. Let 
every one be tine his share herein. 

Betlnge, be tipple, be tire, etc. : see Bis- pnf. 
BitiUt (biteit’l), v. [f. Be- 6 + Title.] bratu. 
To give a name or title to ; to entitle. Hence Be- 
titled ppl. a., furnished with a title. 

1634 Cromwell Lett. 4 * Sp. (Carl 1871) IV. 98 But for men 
on this principle to betitle themselves, that they are the 
only men, etc. 183s Carlyle Mite. 111 . 8a A milder second 
picture was painted over the canvas of the first, and betitled, 
Glorious Revolution. i8pB — Fredk, Gt. 11865) 11 . vl iii. 
163 A mere betitled, betasselled military gentleman. 
Betle, obs. form of Betel, Beetle. 

Betoone, obs. form of Betoken. 
t Betoi'l, v. 06 s. Also 7 betoyL [f. Be- + 
Toil sb. and ».] tram. To worry or exercise with 
toil. Hence BetoiTed ppl. a. 

zdss Rowlands Good Newes 4 Bad 36 This is better farre 
then scurvy wooing, Betoyl’d about a wife, and cannot get 
her. a 1683 Evelyn Hist. He tig. (18301 1 . 043 Why, then, 
do we any longer perplex and betoil ourselves in macerat- 
ing studies f 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. 1 . 1. iv. iii. Poor Lack- 
alb. all betoiled, beaoUed, encrusted into dim defacemeut. 

Betoken (bitJvk’n), v . Forms : 2-3 bitaonien, 
bitoonen, 3 Orm. bitaonenn, 3-4 bo-, bl- f by- 
taken (on, -in(en, 3-6 bo-, bl- ( bytoken(e, 
3 -on(e, 4-5 -yn(e), 4 bytokne, betoone, 6 Sc. 
bet akin, -taikin (?betoke), 4- betoken. [Early 
ME. bitacnien , later bitok{f)nen , prob. OE. *be- 
t deni an, not recorded (but cf. OHG. biuichattdn 
mod.Ger. bezeic finest f Du. beteekenen), f. bi-, Be- + 
tdcnian to signify, f. tdcn Token.] 
f 1 . trans. To signify, mean ; to denote, express 
in words. Obs. 


r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 Jerusalem bitacneft gnhex sih^e. 
c raoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 17 Ich willc .. segge ou |>e crede 
word after word, and herald hwat elch word bitocned. 
ijM Ord. Cryxten Men (W. de W. 1506' 1. ii. it Or in other 
langage or worries betokenynae the same sentence. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshea 111 . 1333 When men Intend 
to betoken the exceeding huge grcatncs.se of Rome, they 
tenne it the triumphant Rome. 161a Brinsley Lnd. Lit. 
vi. (16x7) 68 When two Substantives come together, betoken- 
ing divers things. 

+ b. absol. Obs. 

136s T. Norton Cahdn's Inst. 111. 93a Many that host 
themselues to be Christians . . tremble at euery mention of 
it Ideath], as of a thing betokening vnluckely and vnhappy. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. aoo World, may betoken 
plurally or indefinitely. 

+ 2 . To be a type or emblem of; to typify, sym- 
bolize. (Sometimes with obj. clause.) Obs. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 80 pet lomb bitacnede cristes brow- 
unge. a 1300 Cursor M. 41 pis ilke tre Bytakens man . . 

C s fruit bitakens alle oure dedis Both code and ille. 1393 
incl P. Pt. C. xx. 118 The paume . . oytokneb trewely . . 
The holy cost of heuene. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 71 pe rook . . 
betokenytn okerers and false merchauntz. 1934 More On 
the Passion 1. Wks. i33i/aThysexcelIente high sacrament . . 
betokeneth also manyfold merueilous mysteries. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. xi. 867 In the Cloud a Bow .. Betok'ning peace 
from God and Cov'nant new. 

3 . To be a token, sign, or omen of ; to give pro- 
mise of, augur, presage. 

c iao5 Lay. 16008 What bitacnleS b& draken h« h« ne 
dune makerlen. a 1300 Cursor M. 4598 pas oper seuen 
nede nett Bitakens seuen yer of hunger, c 1460 Toumeley 
Myst. 134 Yond starne betoky ns . . The byrthe of a prynet 
139a Sit aks. V m. Sr Ad. 453 Like a red mom, that ever yet 
betoken'd Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 1633 
Swan Spec. M. v | a <1643) 1x5 They betoken rain and 
moist weather. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 949 
Everything betokened a crisis. 

4 . To give evidence of, point to, indicate, show. 
1486 Bk. St. Alban’s Aviijb, And much it betokynis 
hardenes. itfou Shako. Ham. v. i. 949 This doth betokeh 
The Coarse they follow did with disparate hand Fore do 
it owne life. 1814 Cary Dante's Inf. vii. 114 All naked, 
and with looks Betokening rage. 1863 Hawthorne Old 
Hotne (1879) 309 As he talked . . he betokened in many 
ways a fine, .sensibility. 187s Macduff Mem. Patmos iv. 
44 This symbolic number further betokens, that the epis- 
tolary addresses were designed ax a directory of perpetual 
obligation. 

b. With of. To give indication. 

1793 Holcbopt LavateVs Phyxiog. xl. 903 As weak hair 
betokens of fear, so does strong hair courage. 

1 6. Used by Wyclif in the sense of 'set a mark 
upon* (L.signare),uxid 'presage, predict, prophesy.* 
138a Wyclif Isa. Frol., And tho) . . he betocne [v. r. be- 
tokeneth] the ateencomyng of the puplc in to lewerie. — 
John vi. 97 God the fadir biiokeneae or markede him [ Vufg. 
sicnavit]. 

Botokunor (bftja-k'nai). [f. Betoken v. + 
-xb *.] He who or that which betokens or indicates. 

1587 Goldinq De Momay ix. 111 This worde Jorogp 
being a betokener of time, excluded) . . eternitie. a66e J. 
Chandler Van Helmonts Oriat. 339 Anatomy . . as if it 
were the undoubted betokener, and healer of all Diseases. 
BEtolTEnllUT (bftdfa’k'nig), vbl . sb. [f. prec. + 
-INC 1 .] The giving of a sign or token ; significa- 
tion, meaning; emblem, symbol ; omen, portent. 

t im Lamb. Ham. 5s £e habbefi (herd of Jds putte be 
bitaemnge. a saag Auer. R. 30 pe Make doo also tehees 


... 01400 Cursor M. e6 fie (Trin.) pe warts of 

drcumcisyng Barth gr««t bilokenync [Gftt. (brbuemne). 
1483 Canyon Faytos f A. 11. vL 103 Hys folke toice hit tor 
on euyll bstoknynge. 1330 More Cofut. Tindale Wks. 
374/x rle mocketh not the sacraraentes out the mynysten 
that openeth not the betokening** thereof. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Setv. To Rdr., If you .. lay their betokenings to 
the things whose names they bear. 

Betokening, ppl. a. L f - u prec. + -WO*.] 
Significant, symbolic. 

1584 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 106 It is a signs, a 
betokening signe, which men doe worship. 1646 G[regory] 
Notes 4 Obs. ( 1690) tco A glorious and betokening Light 
shined round about this Holy Child. 

Betombled, obs. form of Bbtuscblbd. 

II Baton lb* t oil, bc'tau). [F. Mott OF. defun 
nibble, rubbish, dirt, app. a. Pr. betun cement 
L. bitumen mineral pilen (which was used as a 
cement).] A kind of concrete, composed of sand, 
lime, and hydraulic cement. 

1819 Pantologta, Bet on , a name given by the French en- 
gineers to a kind of mortar, which they use in raising the 
foundations of masonry under water. 1877 W raxell Hugo's 
Misernbles v. xix sa with a coaling of concrete on a founda- 
tion of beton. 1885 N. York Weekly Sum 99 Apr. 3/5 A 
monolithic block of beton containing the vast quantity of 
400 cubic yards. 

Betongue (bAirn) v. [f. Be- 6 + Tongue sb!\ 
trans. To assail with the tongue ; to flout, rally. 

1639 Ainsworth Aunot. Ps. ct. 5 Hurteth with tongue — 
traduce th, or (as the Hebrew phrase is) hetongueth. 1839 
Masson Milton 1 . 33 How Ben and Shakespeare betongued 
each other, while tne others listened and wondered. 

Betony (be’teni). Bot. Forms: (ibetonioe), 
4-6 beton©, 5 betan, batany, 5-6 botany, be- 
tayne, betonye, 6 bftttonie, by ten, bytona, be- 
ta! n(e, 6-7 betonie, 7 bettony, 5- be tony. [a. 
F. betoine , ad. late L. * bet ostia for Monica , written 
by Pliny (N. H. xxv. 4^) vettonica, and said by him 
to be a Gaulish name for a plant discovered bv a 
Spanish tribe called Vettoues. (Previously in OE. 
in the Latin form Monica.)) 

1 . prop. A plant {Stachys Bctonicd ) of the Labiate 
order, having spiked purple flowers and ovate cre- 
nate leaves. In foi mer days medicinal and magical 
virtues were attributed to it. 

Iciooo Art. Leechd. 11 . 58 Wyl dn eslaS .. betonicanJ 
a ss73 in Wr.-WUlckcr Voc. 5^4 Bethonica, be (cine. * 13737 
Barbour St. Baptista 760 In pe prouince of pe sere is 
tzar?). .Quhare mene makis dnnk of spy eery — Of betone 
bare is gret copy. * 1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Bctayne, herbe 
(1499 batany or betonyj, betonica. 1483 L ath. Angt. 30 
Betan, harba. 1519 H orm an Vulg. in Promp. Parv. 34 
Nesynge is caused with by ten ( betonica 1 thrust in the 
nostril. 1386 Cogan Haven Health Ixxiii. (1636) 79 Be- 
taine, though it grow wilde, yet it is set in many Gardens. 
160s Burton Auat. Mel 111. iv. 11. vi. (1676) 791 All which 
[herbs], .expel Devils. .The Emperour Augustus, .approves 
of Betony to this purpose. i8ax Clark Vi it. Minstr. I. 1x4 
Wild-wond on each road we see ; And medicinal betony. 

b. Applied (with qualification) to other British 
plants supposed to resemble the preceding in some 
respect : Bt. Paul's Betony, a small species of 
Speedwell ( Veronica serpyllifolia ) 5 Water - 
Betony, a figwort ( Scrophularia aquatica) having 
crenate Laves. In contradistinction to these, betony 
itself was called Head Betony. 

1741 Compl.Fam.-Pux*\.vs. *44 Take. .Leave* of. .Lung- 
wort. .Paul’s Betony, Self-heal 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 
1 . 189 Head Betony < Betonica officinalis). 

t Beto’ra, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Be- 1 + Torn.] a. 
Tom. b. Tom about the sides, tattered. 

a xjoo Cursor M. X404S A 1 his flexs it was be-tom [r». r. bt- 
forme). 1361 Norton fit Sackv. Gorboduc iv. l 47 Whose 
hart betome out of his panting bresL 1599 Parismus 11. 
(x66x) 9x8 Her ornaments ell betom and tattered. 
Baton (b/tys\ V. [f. Be- i +T088 v.) trans . 
To toss about. Hence Beto’aaed ppl. a. 

138s T. Watson Hehatompafk. lxxxv. (Arb.) X9i With 
grieusome wars, with toyles, with storms bctosL sgM 
Shahs. Rom. 4 Jul. v. iii. 76 My betossed soulo. 163© I. 
Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 11. 956/9 Man doth man within the 
Law betosse. 1843 Whitehall lix. 410, I am be tossed on a 
sea of perplexities. 

Betoure, betoyl, obs. IT. Bittern, Betoil. 

Be towel, betowred, betrooe, etc. : eee Be-. 
t Betrft'ok, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Track v.] 
trans. To trace or track carefully. Hence Be* 
tra cker, spec, one who searches cloth for faults. 

1378 in Stow Survey (Strype 1744) II. v. xx. 403/9 If the 
owner thinketh his have to oe better, he doth appeal to 
another company called Betrackers. 

t Betra'de, bytrade, v. Obs. north. Pa. t. 
bytrodltp betrat. (Cf Betraut.) A variant of 
Bbtrat ; perhaps influenced by L. traders. 

*1373 Barbour Troy-bh. 11. 849 Thycontre how bytradit 
has. * 1400 Destr. Troy xxix. xxoo6 The couenand to kepe 
. .bet betrat hoot he toun. 

Betral(e, etc., obi. form of Betrat, etc. 
Betrail (bJ,trf»T) t v. [f. Be- 4 4- Trail.] trans. 
To trail round or over. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) rbx As loving Ivy 00 an 
oak did wind And with her curling flexures It betrafL 

Betrainted : see Bxtrathted. 
f Batraiee, -traiah, v. Oh. Forms; 4 bt-, 
betnla(e, -troyae, bltrlssb, bytmsab, betny •% 


Se. betraao, 4-6 betrelefs, 5 betreloje, -treyshe, 
-tnuwha, 6 botroseh, •tnyeshe, Se. belieae. ff. 
Be- a 4 traiss -, trahiss lengthened stem of r • 
trahir to Betrat, q.v.] A b>-form of Betray, 
chiefly northern. 

I trans. To deliver treacherously into the hand 
or power of an enemy ;» Betray i. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15979 He hat etes o mi dische, He sal 
be-tnus [v.r. betrays, -traye] me * 1386 Chaucer Pert. T. 
195 He hadde be bitrayved of his uitcipla. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy tv. xxxv, This priest. . For golde and good be- 
tray shed the cytye- >338 Kennedy Compend. 'treat . in 
Muc. Wodtvtv 60c. 136 ' Ibc devyll possessit the hart of 
IucIaa to betnifi hia Lorda. 

2 . To act treacherously towards (a person) ; to 
deceive (the trustful or innocent). 

*1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1780 For wommen that be- 
traised be Thorwgh fals folk. 1373 Bamrour Bruce tv. 17 
Worthy crystoll off Seytoune In- 10 Loudon betresyt was. 
* 1400 Rom, Rose 1648 In the snare I fclle anoon, That hath 
bitrtMhed many oon. teat Douglas Pol Hon. t. la. Thou 
. .hcs. . Hir sone. . For till betrais awaitit heir sen prime. 

8. To seize or entrap (the unsuspecting). 

1843! 136 Yf he may askape Or deth 
Lyndksay .Vo 


. x Epiph. (Turnb. 1843! 13 
betrasche nym with hya sodeyn rape, ima Lyndxray Satyrs 
3989 Haif 1 nocht maid ane nonest semft That hes betrasit 
common l*hift? 1383 Stanvhurst jEneis iv (Arb.) xo8 A 
tarbreeche quystroune. .with phrensye betrasshed. 

4 . 'To reveal, disclose incidentally. Cf. Betrat 6 . 

*1400 Rom , Rose 1590 He thcrof was alle abasshed ; His 
owne shadows was hym bytrasshed. 

t Betrai'slng. vbl. sb. Obs. - Betraying. 

* 1385 Chaucke L.G. W. 9460 3 e han wel herd of Theseus 
deuyse In the betraysynge [v«.r. betraying] of fayre Adryane. 

Be trample (b/,tr«mp'l), v. [f. Be- i * 
Th ample.] trans. To affect the state of (any- 
thing) by trampling ; to cruih, mark, ditty with 
the leet. Hence Betra-mpled ppl. a. 

> 963 . Golding Ovids Met. vi. (15931 134 A field .. Re- 
trampled every day with horse. 1604 F. White Reply 
Fisher 113 They betrainple their rule with vile manners. 
x866 Felton Ane. 4 Mod. Gr. I. xiii. 964 Olympus, thou by 
robber-feet bctr&mpled. 

Betrap ibf,tr® p), vA Obs. Also 1 betrmppan, 
3-4 bi-, Detrappe(n, 5-6 betrappe. [OE. Af- 
t rep pan , trmppan, f. Be- i 4 trfppan to Trap. 
CT the later Attrap from Fr.] trans. To catch in 
a trap, entrap, ensnare, circumvent, enclose. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 999 (MS. C). Meahton hy hone 
here betreppan [MS. F. betneppon, E. Detneppcn]. a laeg 
Aner. R. 174 Bco heo bitrappet [MS. C. bitrepp<.t] her ute. 
*1490 Caxtom Four Sons Aymon xvL 11885) 384 Ha, ha 


, , by my soule ye be now taken ft betrapped! 

1570 Levins Manip . n To Betrappe, irretire , circumueuire. 
1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 154 Betrapt in penfold 
close. [1848 Petrie 4 Stev. tr. O. E. Chron. 1x853; 75 Could 
anywhere betrap the army about.) 

Her innocence to betrappe. 
403 Let theyr lippes in crafty 


b- M 

j Gower Conf. III. 937 
Arp. Parker Psalter esh 


Coif. III. 937 Her innocence to beti 


wtekednes Betrap thamaelfe. 
f Betra p, t/.2 Obs. [f. Be- i 4 - Trap r. 2 ] 
trans. To furnish (a horse, etc.) with trappings ; 
to deck, adorn, lit . and Jig. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleat, xxvii. Iviii, Wyth haute courage 
betrapped fayre and gayc. 1993 Nashe Christ's T. Wks. 
1883 1 . 4 note, Was neucr whore of Babylon so betrapt with 
abhominations. 1307 R. Johnson Sev. CkafQp. 1. xiL 87 A 
sable-coloured steed, betrapped with baraof burnished gold. 

Betraoche, -traae, -trasRh, var. Betraire v. 
t Betraut, V Obs. north . A synonym of Be- 
tray, of unexplained form. [? betrant ] 
c 1400 Destr. Troy in. 731 So fitls to be faunden . .To be- 
traut soche a trew, hat he trust in. Ibid, xxviu. 11767 And 
the troiens betraulid with his triet wit. 
t BetraTail, v. Obs. Also 4 bitrouel, by- 
trauoile, -uoille, 5 -vay lie. [f. Be* i 4 Travail v.] 
1 . trans. To work at ; to compose (a book). 

>387 Trkvisa Higden (1865) 1 , pis storie is bytrauailled by 
cause of Brytayne. Ibid. 1. xWiiL (1587)470, Cyte ot le- 

T i there this Cronyde was bytravayfledL 
To work for ; to earn by labour. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. ix. 949 With swot end awetynge 
face By-tulye and by-trauaile treuly oure lyf-lode. Ibid. 
xvl 910 For no bred pat ich by-trauaile. 

8. To do violence to, to violate. 

1388 Wyclif Judg. mm. « Thei bilraueltden my w(]f with 
vnbilcueful woodneose of letcherie. 

Betravel: see Be- pref. 

Batray (bf,tr^-), V. Forms : 3-5 bitral(e,-y(e, 
by-, betraya, 4-7 betrai(e, 4- betray. Pa. pple. 
5 betrayne. [ME. bi-, betraien , f. bi -, Be- a 4 
traien Teat, a. OF. train— L. tradgrt to deliver, 
hand over.] 

1 . trans. To give up to, or place in the power of 
an enemy, by treachery or disloyalty. 

i Real bi- 


Wyclif Jer. xxvi. 15 Ao ynnoeant Mod pi hul betraje 
a)en jou self, ete/oa Destr. Troy xxvni. 11x96 The (Dune to 
be-tray, truly, M tboght age 6 Tihdaui Matt , xxvi ri 
V erely I saye vnto you, that one of you shell betrays 

K yclif, bitraye] me. sffU Powkl J Ueyds Cambria 374 
awelyn was betraied by the men of BuelhL 1718 Pope 
Iliad m . ges Once s traitor, than betray*st no more. r88o 
Stanuev Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii 065 The faithless guardian 
•• tempted to betray the sacred traosuim 


BBVBArT, 


+ b. To give up or expose to punishment. Obi. 
1990 Smaks. Corn. Err. v. 90 She did betray mo to injr 
ewne rcproofo. igpt —Merry W. ut. iiL 907 To betray him 
10 another punishment. s86e Stanmcy I fist, Philos. 11701) 
•7/1 Circumvenred end betrayed to exceed ve Punishment*. 
2. To be or piove IsIm.* to ^a trust or him whb* 
(TitttH one); to lie dialog ol to; to di»ap|toint the 
hone* or expectations of. 

« 1300 Cursor Af, 16)4 4 Noe/ Dad said. 1 1 tell till ^ All 
world bitroin me/ <r i|h Ciiaix m» H, f ame 194 l.et 
us itpeke of Knees How hr. betrayed hir alln*. c 143a Syr 
Tryam. 165 (Helliw.) Syr, he aayde, for certeuld, Your queue 
hath you betray ne. < 15 fO Mari.owi: Pido v. i, Why wilt 
thou mo betray thy son* good hap? >791 Burkr Core. 11844) 

III. ^78 People wh»..br*iray every cause that they have 
in hand. 1844 A. Wklrv Poenu (1867) 94 Thoee whom 1 
trust are the first to betray. 

b , fig. To prove false to, let go weakly or basely. 
<614 Lodox Seneca 1 Without any election we rather be. 
tray t nan bestow our benefits. 1804 Quarlkm Job 1717 171 
Worn bare with nwf, the patient Job bctrald His seven- 
days silence, tm H. Walrolb Otranto iai. (1798) $ 1 Scorn* 
tug. .to betray toe courage he had always manifested. 

1 3. loosely. To cheat, disappoint. Obs, 

1 pH Snake. Tit, A. v. il 146 Reuenge now goes To lay a 
complot to betray thy foes, a 1704 T. Drown Sat. Quash 
Wlu. 1. 65 Her much wrony’d child waa of its life betray'd. 
4 . To lead astray or into error, an a false guide ; 
to mislead, seduce, deceive (the trustful). 

e sago Lav 8924 He wende [ >at Andrjogiu* bi-trale f € taog 
swiken] hi(ne wo]lde. c 1383 ChaucrI L. G. IV. 137 Had 
hem bitraied with his sophistrye. idea Shake. Oth, v. U. 6 
Yet she must dye, else wheel betray more men. 1847 Cowlbv 
Mistr. % Bargasu i f Take heed, take heed, thou lovely Maid v 
Nor be by glittering ills bet raid. 1773 Johnson Tax. no 
Tyr. 3s Their wit has not yet betrayed them to heresy, 
lido IWV Min. Profih. 239 Pride and self-confidence be- 
tray man to his fall. 

0. To disclose or reveal with breach of faith (a 
secret, or that which should he kept secret). 

>738 Pops ProL Sat. 998 Who tells wnate’er you think, 
wliate'er you say, And, if he lie not, must at least betray. 
1798 Fcrriar iUustr. Sterne v. 150 The officious doctor. . 
betrayed his patient's «»nfidcnce. sift Macaulay Hist. 

65 Hs betrayed 10 Barillon all the schemes adverse 
to France. 1** Tennyson Maud 11. v. 34. 

6. To reveal or disclose against one’s will or 
intention the existence, identity, real character of 
(a person or thing desired to be kept secret). 

sjn Shake. L. L. L. l ii. 138, 1 do betray my selfe 
with blushing, *667 Milton P. L. iv. 117 Ire, envte and 
despair . . bet raid Him Counterfet. 2807 Drydkn Virg. 
iieorg. il 690 Antick Vests ; which, thro their shady fold. 
Betray the Strunks of m-disMmbrd Gold. 1730 Johnson 
Raesetas xv, Lest they should betray their rank by their 
unusual behaviour, idea Proctor (B. Cornwall) A Voice , 
She tries to hide The love her eyes ’betray. 

7. To reveal, disclose or show incidentally ; to 
exhibit, show signs of, to show (a thing which 
there is no attempt to keep secret). 

1697 Drvdrn Virr. Georg, nr. 496 His Bowels bruis'd 
within, Betray no Wound on his unbroken Skin. 171* 
Addison Sfiect. No. 106 r 3 If he coughs, or betrays any 
Infirmity of Old Age. 1774 J. Bryant AlytkoL II. 174 A 
temple of thU sort, which betrayed great antiquity. 2841 
Myers Cath. Th. in. 1 14. 51 An irreverence which betrays 
an utter unconsciousness of our due position. 2836 Frouok 
Hist. Rag. (1838) 1. ii. 9a No prince of the house of Lan- 
caster betrayed a wish to renew the quairel with the Church. 

tBotrftyv*. Obs. rare [f. prec. vb.] —next. 

idoo Chatham Wad xxiv. 74 O thou that to betray and 
shame art still companion ! 

B e trayal (br,tr*»-ai). [f. as prec. + -al 2 .] 

1. A treacherous giving up to an enemy. 

1816 Southrt Ess. 118321 I. 354 The betrayal End Im- 
prisonment of Toussaint. >871 Fuccman Norm. Coho. ( 1878) 

IV. xviii. 108 An attempted betrayal of the country into the 
hands of an invader. Hymn The dark betrayal night 

2. A violation of trust or conhdenoe, an abandon- 
ment of something committed to ones charge. 

iSs6 Soutiiky in Q. Ren. XXXIV. 346 Tempted to such 
betrayal of his trust by habits of reckless expenditure. 1838 
Kroudb Hist. Rug, <i8«8) I. iv. 99s He must justly have 
resented the betrayal or his confidence. 

3. A revelation or divulging of something which 
it is desirable to keep secret 

1873 Black Pr. Thule 13 Mem .. not to be led into these 
betrayals of their secret opinions. 

Betrayed ^bfjtr^i’d), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed*] 


1307 Shake. Loved s Comfit, xtvii. That borrowed motion 
. . Would yet againa betray the fore-betrayed. t86o T. M. 
Walked* HieLlndefi. iv.eTte sacred RcUqaes of betrayed 
Majesty. 

Betrayer (Witrf^ai). Also 6-7 betraUr. [f. 
a* prec. + -ns 1 .] One who. betrays : in various 
senses of the vb. 

15*6 Tindalk John xiiL xi For he ltncwe his betrayer, 
saga H ulokt. Betrayer* bewfayer, or trayter. 1678 W anlky 
Wood. 11. xviii, Shamefacediteas [k] many times a. .betrayer 
of the mind. inllWAXiunm Mm. Legal. 1. 157 Betrayers 
of the Mysteries were punished capitally. 1767 Foxnvcn 
Sorm. Yog. Wear. I. iv. 144 She met a betrayer, ami lost 
her honour, itat DTseaku Chat. /, I. viii. 053 The be- 
trayer of his patron in his turn was bmrayad. 
Betraying (bfjtr^in), vbl tb. [f. as pTec. 4-' 
-wo t.] The action of too vb. Beteat ip various 
senses; betrayal 

Ilia WvcUP Wisdom tdL sx,ITo thing feme the la drede, 
but..hetra|pngof the hglpis.af theqt. igHCath. AmgL 30 
A Betrayngs, d*taturu*> prodieio. . fegpf -rvbRH Haehhsi 


Part. 35 Thu conception of Sampson waa a figure of theta 
oarnattou of Chiim. loseph, of his betraying. . 1847' W. 
Browne Polex, a 105 We will, .never mom finds fault with 
her betrmyingi. 187# Vug. Made Call 8 It were' no be- 
traying of the sacred prSnciples of religion. 
28W8|1fi|, ppl. a. That betrays. 
x8a8 Karlk Micrflc(*sne:x\iv.q6 Affectation is the most be* 
traying humour. 1814 Wordrw. Ex curs. vt. 16 j A betraying 
aickliness was seen To tinge bin cheek. 

Satrtymsnt < uiunt;. rare. [f. as 
prec + -mjsnt.] - Betrayal. 

1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxvil 4 fff L) Con- 
fessing him to he innocent, wliose betraitnent they had 
taught. 1863 J. Coi.fman in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. P*. Iv, 
Defrayment of the Messiah by one of the twelve. 

+ Mtrfejjmtffid. fipl*. Obs. rare-*. [Of doubt- 
ful formation ; perhaps an erroneous form : of. 
Train v. 4 draw, drag '] Borne or carried away. 

1783 St a my hu ret A ends ii. 6s, I thus muttred, with toy* 
string phrensyc betroynted l Virgil /striata menie/erebary 

Betraye^e, -tray ah, var. Betraiei v. Obs , 
Betro, obs. form of Better, Brel. 

Betroad, v. In 5 bltrede. Now only in pa. 
pple. ba trodden. [ME f. bi~, Be- 4 + MK. ireden 
1 READ 1/,] trams. To tread over or walk upon. 
X378 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. iL (149O 465 Erthe 
hyghte terra in latyn and hath that name of tne oner party 
that tredyth other hitredeth the erthe. x8a8 Carlyle in 
Page Z>r Qktacey I. 379 Retrodden bv picturesque tourists. 

tJatrr&ok, V. Obs rare. [i. Be- 2 4 Trench.] 
trams. To cut up, carve, slash. 

i8§8 Shefih. Cat. viii. The most horrible and fcarAiU 
butchers 01 hewed, and betreoched them with their glaives. 

tBatra nd, v. obs. Pa. pple. 4 betrend, bi- j 
trent. [f. Bk- 4 + Trend.] To wind or draw | 
round ; to encompass. 

c 1374 Chauckn Troylus ni. 118a Abouts a tre . . Bitrent 
and writhen is the swete woodbynde. Ibid. iv. 84a About 
hire eyen two a purpre rynga Bytrenu c 1380 Sir Ferusub. 
4006 Sorwc hym gan betrande. 

Betreae, -troysa, Sc. var. of Brtraiss v. Obs. 
Be troupe, obs. form of Betboth. 

Batrim (b/,tri m\ v. [f. Be- 1 4- Trim v.] 

; trams. To trim (anything) about. 

x6xo Shaks. Temfi. tv. i. 65 Thy bankes . . Which spungie 
Aprill, at thy hest bctrlms. x8sa Tennant A aster F. 11 1. 
xxxix, Yon mastlike pole . . betrimm’d with clout. 2833 
StNOLXToN Virgil 1 1, si With green bay Betrims his brows. 

Batroth (b/itnfe-8, -trj ))), V. Forms: 4 bl- 
treutbien, betreupe, -troupe, -treuthy, 5-6 
betrouth(e, 6 betrothe, troughth, 7 betroath, 
6- betroth. [ME. bitreuBien , f. 4s-, Be- 6 4- ME. 

. treuBe , treowBe , Truth sb. \ Manner suggests after 
the analogy of OE. triowsian to give one's word, 
pledge, subsequently assimilated to the form 
Irouthe , Troth ; since this is now shortened to 
trpp* the same sound is by many extended to the 
vb., but the historical and analogical pronuncia- 
tion is as in clothe* loathe.] 

1. trams. To engage (a woman) in contract of 


marriage, to plight one's troth to. arch. 

1303 £ Brunnk Hamit. Soane 1704 ttou shal nat betroubs 
a worn mar wyp hands Ue whylys here husbands vs lyvande. 
c 1315 Shorrham 70 $ef thou rayd word. .Aryjt bitreuthest 
one. e 1380 Sir Feramb. rtoj By bond panne he tok 
hur sonel & be- 1 reused e bat swete wi^t 1448 PoL Poems 
(1890) II. 136 Herry..Of Englond kyng .. Betroulhed hath 
my lady Kateryne. 16x1 Biblk Deal. xx. 7 What man i» 
there that hath betrothed a wife. 1833 Holcroft Procojfiius 


net rie? >8yi» Walton Lives u 13 At that time (he] had bei 
trotted himsalf to no teltglmk. ^ 
b* x8g8 T. Wall Comm. Times 68 While te thought to 
betroth a Paity, te betrayed buiuuDity. 189a N. Fauipax 
BulhhSelv. Ep, MU, Tfwee that have betrothed the Way, 

iWiWh Ml : sec vb.). [f, prfc.4 
-al 2 .] The act of betruthing ; the fact of being 
Ixt othcd ; engagement for marriage, affiance. 

1844 Mem. Baoyloa. Pd cess. II. 103 Here, as in Assyria 
and Chaldea, betrothals take place at a very early age. 
1838 Lonup. M . Standish ix, 1a Softly the youth and the 
maiden repeated |he words of betrothal 
attrib. 1I71 Ybats Teeha. Hist. Comm. 188 Betrothal 
rings, act with pearls and gems. 1878 B. Taylor Deuhatioa 
l lit. 3> Our betrothal-kisH. 

Braro a th«d f tfl- a. [f. as prec 4- 
1. Engaged for marriage, affianced. Often subst. 
1340 Suaaxv Frailtie 0/ Beautio (R.) The new betrothed 
btrau ycoupled how they went. if8B Shake. Tit. A . «. «86 
That lustly may Bcare his Betroth'd, from all the world 
away. x8b« Scott Betrothed xxxi. IThuxl ended the trials 
and sorrows of The Betrothed. 1884 L walporo Babfs 
Grmndm. 17s One of the three waa his betrothed bride. 

1 2. Plighted, pledged- Obs. 

1691 Hosbes Govt, hr Sec. xiv. 1 18. aefi No conscience of 
contracts and betrothed feith can wlthliold them. 

BatrothlBtfCb/itrdaBiq: s«e vb.), vbl. sb. [f as 
prec. 4* 1 no I.] The action of giving a pledge or 
engagement to marry ; affiancing. Also fig. 


there that hath betrothed a wife. 1833 Holcroft Procojfiius 
t. is Having betroathed a handsome Maid, an Inheritrix. 
[1844 Limgard Anglo- Sax. Ck. viii. (1898) II. 6 (tranal. of 
mu OK. law) If a man wish to betroth a maiden.] 

2. To contract two persons to each other in 
order to marriage; to affiance. (More usually, 
but not exclusively, said of contracting the female 
to her future husband.) 

1368 Painter Pal, Pleas. I. ax They had betrouthed their 
doughter, to one L* Icilius. 139a Shake. Rom, 4 Jul. v. 
iiL 988 You . . betroth'd, and would haue married her per- 
farce to Coontie Parte, 1884 Bvnyah Pilgr. n. 130 Let 
Christiana look out some Damsels for her Sons ; to whom 
they may be Betroathed* 1738 Ferriar Illustr. Stems v. 
151 The lovers were soon after betrothed. 1839 Kkiqhtlf.v 


c 1323 Shokkh am 30 Wythoute speche and by-treuthynga. 
And alia man ere otne. xgga Huixjet, Betroughthyng, or 
olyghtynge of troughth betwene man and wyfe. a 1839 W, 
Whatklrv Prototypes it. xxxiv. (1640) 198 Betrothing is no- 
thing but a serious promise of future marriage. x8qg Scott 
Last Minstr. v. xxxi, For this is your betrothing day. 
Bffitvo'tlimmt (Bee Betroth) =- Bktkothal. 

1383 Exfios. Canticles (R.) Making as it were thereby the 
betrothment. 174s Richaxdkon Pamela II. 175, I said 
after Mr. Peters.. the words of Betrothmeut. <847 Ten- 
nyson Princess v. 463 How the strange betrothment was to 
end. 1871 Hawthorne St fit. Felton .18791 9° When he 
gave her the hunt of betrothment. 

t BetroW', V. Obs. If. Be- 2 + Trow v.] toasts. 
To trust. 

2338 Asp. Parker Psalter civ. 994 O hym betrow, Hys 
larges note. 

t Betm*mp, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 2 + Trump v., 
a. F. tromper to deceive.] trams. To deceive, 
cheat : to elude, slip from. ( •» L. fallere.) 

13x3 Douglas Atneis 11. xii. fxi.) 105 Sche was away, and 
betrumpft suthlie Hir spous, hir son, and all the cunipany. 
Ibid. iv. xi. 14 Sail he. .my realm betrump on thes manetrf 

Betrampet (bfitip-mpiq), v. rare. [f. Be- 6 
4 - Trumpet .J ttatts. To trumpet the praises of. 
Hence Betru mpeting vbl. sb. 

xSrB Carlylk Mite. (1857) L 156 Ketrumpeted and be- 
shouted from end to end of the habitable globe. 1866 — 
Retain. 1. 9a All this betrumpeting of Irving to ine. 

t Betnrat, v. Obs. Also 5-6 betrist. Pa. 
pple. betruated ; also 5 betroat, 6 betruat,-triafe. 
[i. Be- 2 + Trust v.] 

1. trams. To trust, place confidence In (a person). 

c 1440 Generydes 3615 lie was right we ’ 
and necre. 2338 Aar. Parker Psalter ci 
wylt: Hys care betrist a 1577 Gakcou 
N ot best betrust among the worthyes nine. x849.Mn.TON 
Etkon. ia8 Maistcrs . . of the Peopfe that bctruslcd them. 

2 To entrust. 

a6sp J. Dyke Caveat (1690) 43 If . . man . . should betrust 
vs with such a buslnesse of weight, etc xtos C. Mather 
Alagn. Chr. ill. iv. (183a) 398 Those who arc bet rusted to re- 
ceive men unto ordinances in churches, a 2748 Waits J.) 
Whatsoever you would betrust to your memory. 


trusting, a trait. 

1836 ST H. Gold. Lem 49 This Impowering him. .was only 


a betrust, a redelivery beta) 
43 I heir engagements and 


xpected when exacted. Ibid. 
trusts forbade. 


151 The lovers were soon after betrothed. 1839 Kkightlf.y 
Hist. Eng. IL 80 She was soon after betrothed to the 
Dauphin. 1884 D. Mitchell Set\ Star, gas He was very 
early betrothed to a daughter of the Goatanni. 

b. In the passive, now commonly used, tenses 1 
and 2 Are blended. 

e 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon v. 108 They'll be betrothed each 
to other. 1883 Baxter Parafihr. Luke L 06 Not married, 
but betrothed. 

8. fig. Said of God and his Church or people. 
Also, said of the. relation of a bishop to a church 
before consecration. 

x6xx Biblk flosea il 19 , 1 will batroth thee vmto me for 
euer. 1708 Avupfk Paevreon xos If any Person be con- 
sented a BiShop to that church, wheraunto he was not 
before betrothed, he Shall nor receive the Habit of Conse- 
cration, as not being canoaicany promoted. 2860 Purer 
Min. Profih. OodmadS thfe soul for Himself: He be- 
trothed her te Hintoeir thiotefh die gift of the Holy Spirit. 

+ 4. trams/ \ a. To pledge, engage, b. To pledge 
or engage oneself to, to espouse cause). Obs. 

13 88 Gasooigke Joeasta Wks. 1 U587) toe To privet fight 
they have betrotht ttenMWec 1373 Brief Me. Tomb, 


they have betrotht ttenaeWec 1373 Brief Disc. Trmb, 
Franchford eqt They prill not slkck to vewe apd betrothe 
theirwbole diligence. 133a Shake. Much Ado L. iiL '49 
What h hot for a fbole thatbtfrtthes himselfe t6 Vnqtte- 


t BetrU'Btfedf ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 - -ED.] 
A. Trusted, or conhaed in. b. Given in trust. 

a 2481 Patton Lott. 493 II. 66 Ryght reverent and most 
be trusted maisler. x6ex E. Taylor Behmen’s Them. PhiL 
188 His betnuted Talents. 189a Hacket Abfi. Williams 
11. X99 To pluck his b tax betrusted from him. 
i Betrn Btmant. Obs. ra»e~\ [f. ai prec. 
+ -ment.] An entrusting, a trust 
(In modern Diets.) 

nBftso* Obs. [It. besMo.] 1 A small brass 
coin in Venice.* Barretti. 

1841 Antiquary iil L in Haxl. DodsL XIII. 460 Thirty 
Hvrea : 111 not bate you a betsa 

Bett- in various words : see Bet-. 

BottAlle, obs. form of Betel. 

BottAnt, var. of Batand. 
c 1400 Rowland hr OL 396 Thay.-Broghte hym aim halme 
of bet tent. 

Bott(o, oh*, pa. t. and pple. of Beat v. 

Bottoo, obs. form of Bert sb. a. 

Bftter (be*tax), a., (x^.), and aav Forms : ?-j 
botora, 1-4 botoro, 3-4 botro, 3-6 bottre, 4 bo- 
tor, bettor, -ur, -yr, 4-5 bottlr, 3 baftoro, bat* 
tyror (Cath. Arngt.). [Com. Tout. : OE. (sing* 
masc.) beUram OFris. betera, OS. bqtiro i,Do. beter-, 
OHG. Arqsro. mod-G. besser-e), Goth, bottoms— 
OTeuL *botto-om, used a* the Aimpar. of gddo* 
Good, but itself pohitlngtto a positive stem extent 
In no Teutonic tang;, and prob. wanting also- th 


OTemL The foot bat- wu prob. related to.-M- : 
see Bent, and Boar tr. Fwk and Kluge have 
compared Skr. bhadrd-e salutary, benign.] 

Ju <*#. Thc'cofnparative degree of Goob (wWch 
see for phrases ana idiomatic uses in which the 
force of better correspond* with that of the positive 
adi.): more good 

I. As simple adjective. 

1 . Of greater excellence, of superior anaUty. 

ft. Said of persons, in respect of physical, mental, 
or esp. moral qualities ; also, of social standing. 

ctft USihidOmsiv; li.| 6 hit ^ weron betenn 
taDM ]>onn* hie im cten. sjla Wyclik x Kings U. 3* He 
slew) two rijtwUe men betere than hym nit use Shake, 
i Hen. IV, v. Iv. 104,1 could haue better spard a better 
man. tity Moiyion Jtin. nt. 1. IIL 58 Fat men, ai the 
Northernc,are better men then those who are leane, as the 
SoutUeme men be. idga Massinger City Mad. in. iii, Be 
confident yctur better angel is Entered your house. 1709 
Steele Toiler No. 164 p 6 Looking upon my self as no 
better then a dead Man. 1896 Haluwru. Shaks. V. 303 
A' person who exceeds another in wealth is said to be a 
better man than the other. xSts J. MorisOn Macaulay 
10$ They are all no better thin they should be. 

b. Said of things, in respect of their essential 
qualities. 

c tags Halt Miid. 19 To jiuen ham stude & betere nome 
>en synen A dohtreu. a 1300 Cursor At. 3363 jee sal 
weind til a better land. Ibid. 13088 Till beUir theue* )m 
4uld him wune. 1489 Caxton Paris 4 V. 33 Yf the sayd 
leweilys were better the half than they be. *1990 Balk 
A'. Johan (18 {81 73 Lyke Lorde, lyke chaplayne, neyther 
barrell better herynge. a tju Ridley Wks. 130 Oftentimes 
the greater part overcome! hihe better. 1611 Co to a., A bon 
ionr bon oeuvre, .as we say, the better day the better work. 
hm Da Fob Plague 11734) 9 Coaches ford with People of 
the better Sort. iSsg Hykon Island 111. ii, Their better 
fcelingn, if such were, were thrown Back on themselves. 

0 1847 Mas. Sherwood Lady 0/ Af. III. six. 86 The poor 
woman had been accustomed to wliat is called better life. 

2 . Of persons and things: More profitable, useful, 
or suitable for a purpose; more eligible or desir- 
able. Of persons : Kinder, more beneficent. 

c xt 73 Lamb. Horn. 17 Betere hit is |ret heo beon i*pit 1 ed. 
1*97 k. Glouc. 367 So hat after betere wynd hii music here 
at stonde. sjfia Langl. P. PI. 0 . Pro). 195 Better is a litel 
louse h&u a longe surwe. c 1375 Wvclik Set. Wks. 1 . 138 be 
more fou on herd ia lyke to Crist he is )>e better . . in pis 
office. <394 P • PL Crede 760 A great bolle-ful of benen * 
were betere in his wombe. 1991 Shaks. Two Geut. 1. L 159, 

1 must goe send some better Messenger. Ibid. it. L 145 Oh 
excellent deuise, was there cuer heard a better t x«i 5 
Latham Falconry (1633) 136 Ihvre is not a more belter 
thing for any new swelling. 1703 Rows Fair Peuit. 1. L 7 
Thy better Stars Are join'd to shed their kindest Influence 
on thee. s8io Hknnv Firm. CkemAiBvG) II. 53a We have 
much better indicators of both these acids. 

8. Of greater amount: a. More. b. Larger, 
greater ; esp. in better half, part, etc. 

a. 1587 Fleming Coni. HoUnshtd HI. 1383/3 Woorth one 
hundred and twentie pounds and better. 1603 R. Johnson 
Fined. 4- Com new. lag Able to furnish better then ten thou- 
sand men with horse. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr . iii. 15 
Yutill nine and better they are exercUod in repeating. 1679 
Plot Staffordsh. tx686> 339 The bodies, .being better than 
an inch long. 1769 Gray in N. Nic halls' Corr. (1843) 87 It 
is better than three weeks since I wrote to you. stay Scott 
PeverihrW, Pursued by half a score of horsemen and better. 
1833 Lamb Some old Actors, Elia 399, 1 think it is now 
better than five-and-twertty years ago. 

b- sfBo Sidney Arcadia 111. 334, I.. shall thinke the 
better nalfe of it alreadie atchicucd. xjfftft Cocan Haven 
Health (1636) 60 Let it boilc untill the better part of the 
liquour be consumed. 1667 Marvell Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 
1873-5 II. 81 Your businesse is the better-halfe done. 1707 
Freind Peterboro's Cond. Sp. 107 That the Forces sliou’d 
he divided, and the better half march immediately into 
Valencia. 1739 Swirr Let. Wks. 1743 VIII. 376 Forced 
to sell the better half of his estate. i8og Woaoaw. PreL 
v. (1850) 130 For the better part Of two delightftil hours we 
Strolled along. 

‘ o. Hence, Better half : orig. my better half the 
more than half of my being ; said of a very clou 
and intimate friend (cf. 4 the better part of me* 
Shaks.; ‘meae partem animee,* • animae dimidium 
mere* Horace; ‘anlnue partem • . . nostra majorem * 
Statius) ; esp. (after Sidney) used for * my husband ' 
or * wife 1 ; now, jocularly appropriated to the latter. 
Formerly also applied to the soul, as the better part 
6f man. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia lit. 380 \Argalus to Parthenta, hh 
wvA’l My dealt, my better halfe (sayd hee) l find 1 must 
now leaue thee, [c x6eo .Shake. Sana, xxxix. a When thou art 
all the better part of me x 6 s 5 Buck Pick. Ill , 11. 6s As if 
his [Richard's] body must suffer more, because they could 
not kill his better part.] 1709 I. Stevens Quevedde Wks. 
33 [A woman to her h usb an d f Thou dear better-half of my 
souL 0x700 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.1 Whs. 1x753) 1 . 974 
My dear and better lialf is out of danger. 174a K. Blais 
Grave 733 The lag flesh Rests, in hope of meeting once 
again Its Letter half (the soul). 1I4B T. Martin in FreueVe 
Mag. Dec. 041/3, 1 . . shall look out for a better-half. 

4. In the predicate, after be, the neuter adj. 
formerly interchanged with the adv. bet, and its 
grammatical character is .still dubious: the posi- 
tive of *4 is better to go' may be either, * it is 
good ’ or 1 it is well,* Cf. Bst adv* a. The dubiety 
is stiQ greater in elliptical expresgipps* M in quoi 
IS5& *$ 87 - below, 8 3 * 

; .*m§ K. J$\xmBeeth. xxxyiti. f 7. Hh is betcrgjmt man 


h h* ®“5? J* ** ei &* chauokr 

AfeEb. p 180 Yod is better hyde yours counsell in your© 
1470^1 Malory Arthur liftp 2 . 343 Whether h 


Mo better to train with Kynge Arthur, or to fyghtn 

UnALb Roister D. (Arb.)8t Better (they say) a badde scuse 
than none,' 1 Mr Milton P. L. i. 063 Better to idjgn in 
Hell than serve in Heav'n. xtsi Keats Isabel si, fetter 
had it been for ever so. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
J. ML 44 Better bo a lirtle too strict than a little too easy. 

b. In the idiomatic I, we, you, he, etc. had 
better, the original construction was me, us, etc. 
were betere (or bet) — it would be more advan- 
tageous for me, etc. (Cf. me is betere, etc. in 4.) The 
dat. pronoun was subsequently changed into the 
nominative, I, we, were better (pern, because in 
sbs. the two cases were .no longer distinguished). 
Finally this was given up for the current J had 
bitter m\ should have or hold it better, to do, etc. 
(Mr, F. Hall has shown that in these changes, 
better followed in the main the analogy of liefer 
and rather .) See Hay*. 

971 BlickL Horn. 35 Him wmre beiere ]net he tuefre geboren 
lucre, c 1x60 Hatton Gosp. Mark ix. 43 Before him wmre 
bet [he] wmre on sm geworpen. a xjn Afaximon in ReL 
Ant of. I. sas Betere me were ded pen bus alyve to be. 
sjBg Gowaa Corf. IIL 141 Him were better go beside. 
a 1490 Am/, do la Tour 31 Hem were beter take the furre. 
1469 Marg. Parto n Lett. 534. II. 350 The Duck [»dukt] 
had be beter. .that it had never be don. 

c 1370 K. Robt Chyle 35 Bettur he were . . So to do then for 
hunger dye. X47°~89 Malory A r/Avr(t8i6) 1 . 33 Ye were 
better to- give me a gift . . than to lose great riches. 1994 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 51a We were better to sup- 
port the domesticall imperfections of our brethren. 1601 
Shakb. Tivst. H. ti. 1 L 07 She were better louc a dreamt. 

[c X439 Torr. Portugal 1x86 Better he had to have be 
away.] 1937 Thersytts, FourO. Plays 11848) 60 They had 
better haue set me an errande at Rome. 1994 Habinuton 
in Hugo Ant. <1804) I. 168 Who iivethe for cane had better 
live awaie (from Court]. 16x3 Shake. Hsu. VIII, v. iii. 
13a He hod better starue Then but once thinke his place 
becomes thee not. 1879 Jowarr Plato 1 . 15, 1 had better 
l>egm by asking you n question. 

c. To be better (in health, estate, etc.) : see B 4. 

5 . Phrases. 1 1 To have) the better hand : i. e. the 
upper hand,’ the superiority. To be better than 
ones word: to do more than ono has promised. 
Better cheap 1 see Cheap sb. 

1933 Ld. Bekhxbr Froist. I. eexv. 07a The marques . . had 
the better hande. }*I Whetstone cW toy. SubJ. < Collier) 
30 O. Marie . . had the better hand agaiiwt her rebels. 1684 
T. Burnet 77 /. Earth II. 167 God may be better than His 
word. Mod. 1 have usually found him better than his word. 

II. absol. passing into a substantive. 

6. absol. Something better ; that which is better. 
x«35 Co v regale Hsb. vi. 9 We trust fo se better of you 

[WYcuF, We tristen of }ou betere thingis]. 1994 Shake. 
Rich. Ill , 111. v. 50, I never look’d for better aiLis hands. 
1699 Drydrn Fables PreC, If I have altered him any 
where for the better. X879 Goa Eliot Colt. Break/. P. 485 
A possible Better in the seeds of earth. — T/uo. Such ii. 51 
They feed the ideal Better. 

7 . sb. with possessive pron . : One's superior : 
a. in some peisonal quality or attainment ; b. in 
rank or station. In the latter sense, now only 111 
the plural, which was however from 16th to i8lh c. 
often applied to a single person. 

a. c 13x3 Coer de L. 1650 In al Yngelond was non hys 
beter. seat Pilgr. Per/. 1x531) 88 lo be imilrucie and 
taught of my better. 1994 Shake. Rich, ill , 1. ii. 140 His 
better doth not breath vpnn the earth. 1899 Tennyson 
Vivien 349 To help herself By striking at her better. 

b. Usaog Lay. 3749 Haora sunen..ba Weren hire be- 
teren.] 1430-90 fr. Higdon Rolls Ser. IV. 335 ^tflenge not 
contrsrious wordes and answers* to their betters, t xgso in 
Robots Bk. (1868) 35 When thi better spekes to the Do ofle 
thi cape & bow bi kne. 1949 Bk. Com. Prayer Catech., 
To ordre myself lowely and reuerently to al nty betters. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. iv. 68 Cor. Who caUT Clo. Your 
betters Sir. X7ia Steei.c Sped. No. s66 F 4 A Squire or a 
Gentleman, or one that was her Betters. 174a Fielding J. 
Andrews iv. i, I look upon myself as his betters. >866 
Kings lby Herew. xiv. x8a She will grow as proud as her 
betters. 

8. The better 1 the superiority or mastery; now 
chiefly in 7 oget the better of. Also A>. (Cf. Bust 9a.) 

1461 Poston Lett . 396 II. ax The blyrnyd Trinite . . Rend 
yow the better of allyour advernariu. xs86 Warner Alb. 
Eng. 111. xvil 79 IJttle wanted that the Brutes the better 
dia notwin, in M. Godwyn Annates Eng. 197 We al- 
1 of with the better. 1660 Stanley Hist . Philos. 


(1701) xo/a Sometimes the Medes had the better of the 
Lydians. X67S Hobbks Odyssey viil 390 The slow has got- 
ten Of the swift the better. 1718 Hickes A Nelson J. Ret • 
tlewell 55 A pp., The worst Causes are likely to have the 
better, at this way of Reasoning. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. xlviii. x 37 Prudence . . got the better of his pride, 
f 8. With the better : with addition ; and more. Obs. 
s6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 463 When his father was 6a yeatRs 
old with the better, xtfop W. Walker Idiom. AughbLat. 
333?° pay what one hath borrowed with the better. 

JB miv. , !] 

f Hie Original adverbial form was BBT, which stm- 
vive 4 till r 1600. See that word as to its gradual 
displacement by better .] 

• L In a more excellent way, fn a superior manned. 

c 1040 Lo/song in Lamb. Horn. 3x5 pu wait . . don betere 
bi me b«n is pet ich wibiL - / ir§b Gen. A Ex. 1385 fm salt 
90 betre.sptxL c tfti P. PL Crtdf ^s Farid to don, betere. 


a 1400 AM Ml *6 .^tfak hem lo dmda syiwt 4 |o do 
1930 Palrur. X47, I drfnke Miter than I syhg. 
loxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) I94 The better to come at 
the Tool. 1797 1,0. NRtaow in Duncan Life <«8o6> 
sooner the bettei. Mod., Until h«.|carna to bfhave 

Her. 

2 . In a superior degree. 

aiRRS St. Alarhtr. 4 Abet, hi hefde beiere bflmht him, 
/ 1030 Hall Afeid, 37 Pat h« . . witen pe beter Ewat liani 
beo to don. a 1900 Cursor Af. 1438 He lotted hir • . better 
Pan he did are. e 1400 Destr. Treyxix. 8081 For to hold hym 
m hope; A her t hym the bettor. 1471 , Pastern Xf ft. 6B1 

III. aj iTiat shall dysse avayl( him better thda 4 CC. marc 
>478 Caxton Jason 77 b, They had him better in grace tbaa 
sethephius. 1977 B. Gooui HeresbacV* MmJTi f ? 86» 69 
Whew-bv It f Hagai prospereth the better, xtfil Bum van 
Grace Ab. F 50, I better cuiisiderlug |he matter. M71 
JOnius Lett. 1 U. 366, I kndw that man much better than 
any of you. 1148 Macau 1 ay Hut. hugl. 1 . 435 But tliere 
were in the palace a. few perwns w!m> knew better, 
t b. Rather. Obs. 

c 134a Cursor At. (Laud MS.) 9815 His hart ought bettyr 
brake in ii] - Then fro his byddyugeR to fie. 1479 Caxton 
Jaeon 17 b. He semed batter a thing of that other workle 
thenne an humayne persone. ilex Sou rmcv L/e (1850) II. 
>68 He. .prefers books better than uflicial papers, 

O. More, in addition, arch, ami dial. 

1938 Baub Thro Lowes 1331 He swore, and better swore, 
yeanc did swears and sweare agaynci 3890 James Darn ley 
vii. 36/3 On this he wondered, and better wondered. 

8. in the predicate, niter be, the adv. and adj. 
run together : see A 4. In some cases the adverbial 
character seems more .prominent. 

*970 87 Hou nehrd Scot . Ckrou. <x8o6) II. 73 , 1 will here 
(being better late than never/ set down this. 

4 . To be better : to be improved in health, esp. 
of convalescence after an illness. (In northern use, 
to be well again, as in quite better, quite well again, 
fully recovered.) To get bettor : to amend, recover. 
(The orig. const, was * him is bet or better,* L c. 
it is better to or with him. See VVkll.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John iv. 53 Da ouukIr ha, to hwylcum 
timan him bet war*, c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Hym bet 
w«re l Lind if A Ruskrv., pait betre hwfd eaVutg. nxelius 
habuerit ; ijIbi WYCLiF f .H«^xide of hem the our, in which 
he hadde betere, xjIB wks aihebded ; x6tx began to amend.J 
x 6 Stf J. Davies in K. Ward L/e H. More 10) 315 He had 
been let Blood, and seam’d afur -it much better than before. 
X745 Shafteee. in Lstt. sst Earl Atatmeabusy\tbjo) 1 . 9 Poor 
Handel looks something bettor. . 177s Johnson in Ain. 
PioMMt t Lett . (1788) 1 . 43 Dr. Taylor is bettor, and is gone 
out in the chaise. stSg T» Thompson Ann. Irfuensa 05 
| He) was blooded and got better, went abroad got well. 
187s Geo. Emot Aiiddlem. (1875) 5B7 She it better this 
morning, and .. she -will be cheered by seeing you 
again. 

t b. 7 o be the better : to lie profited or advan- 


taged. arch, and dial. 
iWi 


^ , Dykk i 'ouuterp. (1620) 37 What A re we the better 
to know our disease T a s6ao — Set. Serm. (x&so) sBa What 
is man the better for eating the Sacrament, if hee ante not 
Christ T Mod. Se. What the better would you be, if you 
bad itT 

6. Comb. With adjs. and /pies. : usually (for 
syntactical dearness) written With a hyphen, ft. 
With past and pres, pples. as compar. of Will : 
as, beiter-Oiivised, Effected, •balanced \ -behaved, 
•bom, -considered, -dressed, -informed, -regulated, 
-seasoned, etc. ; better-becoming, - knowing \ diking, 
-looking ; sometimes approaching the 'Sense * more 
fully, more.' b. In parasynthetic comb, formed 
on a sb. with attribute ; as, better- humoured, i.e. 
( better humour) + -ed\ so better-uatured, -omened, 
- principled \ -wilted, etc. 

-1609 Nkwes in Shake. C. Praise 87 And have parted 
better- wittied then ihey came. >6x6 Subfl. ft Mamh. 
Countr. Forme 349 To resort to thu better-knowing hus- 
bands. >677 Govt. Venice 93 Such Gentlemen . . as thereby 
become belter-affected to the Venetian Nobility. 1680 Sptc. 
Popery 48 A great, and better Principled Lady. 1697 
Drydrn Virg. Georg, iv. 140 For Empire he design’d Is 
better born. 1711 Shafthss. Chirac. 1 . 954 His better- 
humour’d and more agreeable successor. Ibid. I. jxo Grow- 
ing bettep-natur'd, and .enjoying more . . the pleasures of 
society. 1991 Bentham Who. (18431 X. 976 There was not 
a better-behaved young woman in the whole parish. 1818 
Scott Rob Ray x. Neglecting the minor and bettor-balanred 
chances of the game x8ee — Abbot xxtU. To cumber our 
better-advised devotions. x8s6Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. »3 
Ii is awe of better-dressed men and better-taught men. 1817 

Carlyle Mite. (1857) 1. a Richter was much Lettcr-natureu 



change of opinion . . 
from her better-infonned child. 1896 Farmer's Mag . Nov. 
431 A more matured and better-considered measure. s86b 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. HI. clxtai. 198 The move of a 
better-omened mao. 

6. Phrases. To think bitter qfx .ft. (a thing); 
to give it reconsideration with the vault of de- 
ciding more wisely, b. (a pervoa) : to form a 
better opinion of him. ** ■ 

1607 Shako* Car. il iii. 15 To make us no better thought 
of, a. little, helpe will aerve. xygi Bp. Wabbukton Lett. 
Eufm. PreL. \\oaf) 116 , 1 resolved to be prepared for them 
(woo, by the way, thought better of it), ifon Examiner at 
'Sept. 596/1 The cnemj/s General thought better of it,— 
hvjja a retreat. 1884 J. Hawthoenb in Harper’ 0 Mag. Feh. 
430/1.1119 ., gentleman 


by far the better-looking chap of the two. 
Garkkll North g S. v, To learn his « 


Mad. 


urn seems to have (thought bettor of. his 
I think bettor, of him for Me preseut 


Utter off, comp, of well off i set Qffv 
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B#tt*r, wttor (betoi), sb. [f. Bit r. 4 -raL ■ 
A* in other canes where a general agent-noun 
becomes somewhat specific, the tendency is to 
spell with -or; cf. abettor. \ One who makes 

bets. 

ittoa B. Jomson Sit. Worn. i. L (*6x6) 531 Able to ffiue *hem 
the character of every bowler, or better \ed. idee bettor] o' 
the greene. iM Earle Microcosm, xfviL toe The betters 
are the factious noise of the alley, or the gamesters beads- 
men that pray for them. 1711 Addison Sped. 196 Fp Not- 
withstanding he was a very fair Bettor, no Body would take 
him up. ilg9 Sala Tw. round Clock (186c) 182 Like the 
honourable betters inside, and the thievish touts outside. 
1878 H. Smart Play or Pay xL 834 Some of the big bettors 
of the Turf. 

B*t t#T (be'tai), v. [MR. bet(e)ren OE. 
*bq/\e)riaH (onl \vub%trod is found) «OFri*. beteria , 
Du. beteren f ON? betra. OHG. ba^irdn. bewrbn , 
MUG beseem, inod.G. bessem '.—QTtwi.+batizojan, 
f. * bat it- Btttkh.] 

1 . tram. To make better ; to improve, amend, 
ameliorate. 

|r8MK.ALFHD?si/. Ton? 904 pa scamfestanbioS oft mid 
xeinetlicre (are ubetrod.) 1384 Wvcur Do Reel. v. Set 
wlcs. 111 . 340 Sip H witen not who is beterid by entryng 
into |ms oraru. 1470 8s Malory Arthur 11. xvii, 1 did 
it to this entent that it sholde better thy courage, igls 
Aar. Sandys Strut. (1841) 9$ Granted that some rites . . 
might tie bettered, or omitted. iSao Cell Strut. 8 Aug, 48 
He will improve and better the land he holds. 1711 J. 
Gbkknwood Eng. Gram. 10 As to our daily borrowing 
abundance of Words, 1 cannot think our language is bet- 
ter'd by it. 179a Humr Ah. | Treat. (1777) 1 . 983 It is 
difficult for labourers and artisans to better tneir condition. 
a 1890 Wokdsw. Stwn. 1. xxv, Ix>ve betters what is best, Even 
here below. 1869 Frkeman Norm. Conq. (1876) ill. xiii. 3x1. 

b. To make morally better. 

1987 Fleming Coat. Ifolinsktd 111 . 1351/1 Are you not re- 
solued to better your life? 01993 H. Smith Whs. (1867) I. 
486 If we will be bettered, .by the word, we must be as new- 
born babes. 1841 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Wks. (1851) 148 In- 
structing and bettering the Nation at all opportunities. 
1849 Rusk in Sev. Lamps vii. |8. 104 We think too much. . 
of bettering men by giving them advice and instruction. 

o. To make better in health; to make better 
ofT in worldly condition. 

198s W. Stafford Exam. Compt. iii (1876) 91 Oure 
Townes myght be noone. .fairs bettered. s6si Bible Mark 
v. 96 A certains woman which . . had spent all that she 
had, and was nothing bettered, ite Gouge Comm. Iteb. 
xiii. 5 So great hope of bettering himself. 179s Mary 
Wollstonxcr. Rights Worn. iv. 164 Girls marry merely to 
* better themselves,’ to borrow a significant vulgar phrase. 
1840 Marryat Poor Jack i, She left to better herself, end 
obtained the situation of nurse. 

f 2 . inir. To be better, have the mastery. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xii. [xiii.] 5 Les when mi wither-wln 
he sal. 1 belied againes him ai. Ibid. lxiv. [lxv.J 4 Worden 
of wike bettred over us nou. 

3 . tram. To do better than, surpass, excel. 

1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Peer. Pref. 15 Begrieued to see 
his thing bettered. 1993 Shaks. Rick. I! , 1. l aa Each day 
still better others happiness* I 1603 Cocker am hi. a. v. Isa an, 
Salmon, which is . . not to be betterd in any part of the 
world. s8ri Keats Lamia 909 Jove heard his vows, and 
better'd his desire. 1848 Kurkin Mod. Painters IT. in. xiv. 

1 15. Z14 It hardly betters the blocks, .in barbers' windows. 

1 4 . absol. To be better, to be an improvement 

199a Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xxxviii. (161a) 189 It betters 
not to tarrie. 

G. intr. To grow better, improve. Cf. Burra- 
ing vbL sb. a. 

1839 CAai.vut Chartism H. 1x6 The general condition of 
the poor must be bettering instead of worsening. *883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda 11 . il viiL 113 The day ha* bettered, 
t Be*tter*n 06 . Obs. rare - a . [f. Better v. 4 
-AN 08.1 Process of bettering ; amelioration. 

1614 ka I.EIGH Hist . World 1. 111. 93 For their securitie 
and betterance in time to come. 


Bffit&trtd (be* told), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -bd] 

1. Improved, amended, rendered more excellent. 
1680 H. More Afyst. GodL 11. vi. 40 The bettered soil 

answers the swain's desire. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. L at 
Let me find a bettered world when 1 come back to it. 
b. esp. Improved in health or condition. 

163a Sia J. Eliot in Four C. Eng. Lett. 65, 1 find myself 
bettered but not well, 1696 Mas. Browning Aur. Leigh 
itl 960 They certainly felt bettered unaware, Emerging 
from the social smut of towns. 

2 . Advantaged, that has got the better of another. 
a 1699 Ossorn Observ. Turks (1673) 343 Here the bettered 

Party is laft so little to boast of. 

Bitterer (be'tami). One who makes better. 

1 86a Tbknck Miracles i. n6 Not a batterer of the old life 
of man, but the biinger in of a new. 

t Be*tterhoe3L Obs. [f. Bvttbr a. + -hood.] 
The state or condition of being better ; superiority. 

i8» Markham Countr. Content, u ix. (x668) 48 In every 
contention there must be a better.hood or super-excelling. 

Bettering (bctorin), vbl. sb. [f. Butter v.j 
L The action of making better or improving; 
amelioration, amendment, improvement. 

e 1379 Wvcur Serm. Set Wks. 1 . 35 Men may . . take of 
hempen Inst dettis for beterynge of hose dettours. 1919 
More Cotuf. agtt. Trib. 1. Was. 1136/1 For the bettering 
of his sinful soul 1994 Plat JewelLhe. 1. 3 The manuring, 
or bettering of all barren grounds, sipe Noams Beatitudes 
<1694) I. 78 Nor . . Does it tend to the bettering of others. 
17x1 Addison Spect. No. 104 p 6 After having consulted 
many Oculists for the bettering of his Sight. 1776 Adam 
Smith W . N. 1. u rill 86 The hope of bettering his con- 


dltion animates him. t88o Trench Miracles kul mo It 
was no true bettering of the disciples which they desired. 

2 . The process of becoming better ; improvement, 
progress in a right direction. 

c noo Shaks. Bonn, xxxii. Compare them with the better- 
ing of the time, a 1698 Br. Hall Occas. Med. 1 40(1851) 48 
O God, thou art not capable, either of bettering, or of change. 
xysS Wodrow Corr. (1843) II- 373 Your remark upon the 
bettering of my style in my History. 187a Blackib Lays 
Might. 101 Not they who err are damned; but who being 
wrong . Refuse all bettering. 

8 . Bcttering-housc. + - mansion , a reformatory. 

1735 Berkeley Querist Wks. 1871 111 . 360 Whether there 
are not such things in Holland as bettering houses for 
bringing young gentlemen to order? 1740 Ciibynk Regimen 
iii 107 If they are reckon'd only Correction and Bettering 
Mansions. <894 Mrs. S. Austin Germany 83 Fit only for 
a penal colony or a bettering-house. 

Bft'ttffirmg, Ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
makes or grows tetter ; improving. 

e 1600 Shaks. Sonn. lxxxii, Some fresher stamjpe of the 
time bettering dayes. 1876 Mis. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. 
11 639 The struggling, distracted, half-blind, bettering 
earth. 

B«*tt«rislx l a. Somewhat better, of somewhat 
superior sort. 

Mod. eotloq. and in newspapers, 

Betterment (teuim6it). [f. as prec. + -mint.] 

1 . The fact of making or becoming better ; the 
condition of being better; amendment, improve- 
ment. amelioration, reformation. 

1998 Sylvester Apt. Libertie in Dm Bartas (1608) 6a8 
What may most avails unto his betterment. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Imjrov. Impr. (165a) 330 Why we should not . . raise 
our Flax to a great betterment loo, I know not. 1669 
Woodiikad St. Teresa 1. 393, 1 find not this betterment of 
my health. 1869 Miss Cary Bat. 4 Lyrics 304 Each man 
should live for all men's bettermenL 

2. spec. Improvement of property. (InU.S.) 

1809 Kkndai.l Trav. III. Ixxiv. 160 These men. .demand 

either to be left owners of the Boil, or paid for (heir better- 
ments. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. in. i. (1849) 8x He sold off 
his land and betterments in Vermont. 

f3. = Bktteknkmm i ; difference for the better. Obs. 

1676 Bun van nip. 1. 35 It will appear there is no better- 
ment ’twixt him [Pliable] and my self. 

Bettermost (betoJnw«»t, -mast), a. colloq. [f. 
Bittkb a , after uppermost , uttermost , etc.: see 
-most.] Best [relatively, rattier than absolutely). 

176a Genii. Mag. 403 .Some of our bettermost neighbours. 
1849 Rock Ch. Fathers I. ii. 141 The bettermost sort of 
wine. 1879 C. Meredith Egoist I. v. 69 Men, after their 
fashion, os well as women, distinguish the bettermost, and 
aid him to succeed. 

Betterness (be-UJncs). Also 5 bettirnea. 
[f. Better a. + -nehb.] 

L The quality of being better, having more 
good qualities, or excelling ; superiority. 

a 1300 R. E. Psalter lifij. 5 pou loved ivelnes ovre bet- 
ternes. 149a Act. Dorn. Com:. 347-8 (Jam.) The bettirnes of 
the said tercis [of land]. 1980 Sidney A read. 407 Your 
vnmatched betternesse. 1607 Hikron Whs. I. 303 There is 
no betternesse or precedence of one place aboue another 
for the administration of holy things. i6ss Chai'Man Iliad 
11. Comm. (1857) 56. 1896 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111. iv. x. 

1 4 An infinity of Bitterness above other human effort. 

b. spec. Fineness of the precious metals beyond 
the standard. 


c 1930 in Gutch Coll. Cnr. II. 387, Item for the bettemes 
of the golde that went to the same Rings—iiijj. x8so G. 
Carey Funds 99 If gold or silver be finer than standard, 
the difference is termed bettemeM by the trade. 

2 . Improvement, amendment, betterment, dial. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s. v. Bettemess. .As for my 
ailment 1 find no betterness in it. 

Bettily, obs. form of Betellke. 

Batting (be'tirj), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bet v. 4 -ING 1 .] 

The making of bets, wagering. To change the 
of me betting on an ev< 


put for ' the chances, the way things are going. 

1999 Shaks. Hen. V. 11. i. 98 You'l pay me the eight shil- 
1 1 P. I _won of you at Betting ? 1839 M acaulay Hut. Eng. 


of you 
[. 548 Gambling 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi. Alt. II. Ixxx. 38 It is not hiding 
the head os is the wont of the ostrich and the turkey, that 
will change the betting. 

2. Comb., as betting-bool^ R book in which a 
better enters his bets ; betting-house, a house 
where betting is carried on; betting-man, one 
who makes bets, a better, usually a professional 
gambler ; betting-post, (?) a post or station for 
oetting-men. 

1771 P. Parsons Newmarket II. 148 Let us walk a little 
about the betting-post. 1899 Ess. Intuit. Morals 154 Making 
up their lives as sagaciously as a black-leg does nis betting 
book. 1864 Soc. Se. Rev. 386 If he be a betting-man the 
race •course, .calls him into the open air. 

t Betting, vbl. sb .2 Obs. [variant of Beeting.] 
Material for a fire, fuel. 

sgat Item payd for viij/i. oLpyphe for the bettyngs to the 
Cressets, vi|j<6 j 

il Bettong. A species of Kangaroo rat, a noc- 
turnal animal about tire sire of a bare. 

1639 Penny Cycl. XIV. 463/x Mr. Ogilby describes (Root. 
Prec . 1831) a fourth specie^ Hypsiprymnut setosus . known 
in the colony of New South wales by the native name of 
Bettong Kangaroo. 

Bettony, obs. form of Betont. 

Bettor. 1 1- Aphetic form of Abettor. Obs. 


1871 True Non-ConP 490 Having solemnly vowed a detest- 
ation thereof, and a non-coxOvnction with all their bettors. 
2 . Variant form of Better sb. 

Betty (be'ti), sb. [dim. of Bet, abbreviation of 
Mlisabet, VM.] 

1 . A female pet name or familiar name, once 
fashionable (as in Lady Betty), but now chiefly 
rustic or homely. Hence, 

2 . Given in contempt to a man who occupies 
himself with a woman's household duties. (So 
Molly.) 

8. 'A pear-shaped bottle covered round with 
straw, in which olive oil is sometimes brought 
from Italy ; called by chemists a Florence flaslc.’ 
Webster. (? Only in U.S. The quot. seems to 
refer to some kind of vessel ; cf. Bkllarmine.) 

1788 1« Welbted Oikogr. xa No Bellarmine, my Lord, is 
here ; Elisa none, at hand to reach, A Betty call'd in com- 
mon speech t 

4 . Cant name formerly given to a short bar of 
iron used by burglars as a lever to force open 
doom : also called a Jenny , and now a Jemmy. 

1700 Luttrkll Brief Ret. <1857) IV. 687 One of the per- 
sons that broke open the exchequer was taken, .he was dis- 
covered by the smith who made the bitty and saw. 1707 
E. Ward Hud. Rtdiv. II. ix. 7 Ruffians, who, with Crows 
and Betties, Break Houses. 171a Arhuthnot John Bull 
(J.) Describing the powerful betty or the artful picklock. 
1711 Bailey, Bet tee. 1799 Johnson, Betty. 

Betty (be'ti), v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.l To betty 
about : to fuss about, like a man who busies him- 
self with a woman's duties. Hence Be'ttylng vbl. sb. 

xfiei T. Parker in Weiss Lift II. 105, 1 am only an cid 
maid in life after all my bettying about in literature and 
philosophy. 

Betuokered, beturbaned, betutor, betwat- 
tle, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Betuhc, obs. form of Betwixt. 

Betnlin (be-tirflin). [f. L be tula birch + -in.] 

* A resinous substance extracted from the outer 
bark of the birch-tree (Be tula alba \ or from the 
tar prepared therefrom.' Watts Bid. Chem. 1879. 
Betuline (be tidftoin), a. rare'" 1 , [f l,. bctula 
+ -INK '.] Pertaining to the birch, or birch-rod. 

. *®73 M. Collins Miranda HI. 2a He had been bullying 
boys all his life with bctulinc despotism. 

t Betumbled, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 be- 
tombled. [f. Be- 2 4 Tumble v.] Tossed in con- 
fusion, disordered. 

1993 Shake. Lucr. 1037 From her betombled couch shee 
starteth. 

Betumen, -line, obs. forms of Bitumen. 
t Beturn, V. Obs. For forms see Turn. [ME. 
f. hi-, Be- 4 lumen to Turn .1 To turn about. 

a ism Auer. R. 394 Biturn \fc and cum a^ean. a 1300 Pains 
of Hell X19 in O. E. Misc. aa6 Seynt Poul |n> bitomd his 
face. 190A Carkw Tasso (18811 110 To their aduises the 
disdainefui! hart. Of this audacious youth, beturning plies. 

f Befcwe*che, v. Obs. rare [?for Bktkach.] 
(The context suggests 'exorcize, deliver, or rid.') 

e 1490 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 23 Dominus deus sabaot, 
emanuel, be gret gods name, I bc-twechc pcs place from 
ratones & from olio o]>er schame I 

Between (bf,tw/ n), prep, and adv. Forms : 
a. 1 bi-, betweonum, -an, -twinum, -an, -twy- 
num, -an, 2 -3 bitweone(n, -twene(n, bit wine, 
3 bitweounen, 3-4 bituene, 4 bituine, by- 
twyne, betwene. 0 . 1 bi-, betwion. -tuien, 
bitwien, -twen, -twin, betweon, a bltweon, 
•fewon, a-3 bitwien, 3-4 bltwen, -tuen, (bit- 
when, bepwen). a. 0 . (4-5 betweyn(e), 4-6 bi-, 
betwen(e, (5 bytwyen, betwyn), 5-7 betweene, 
6- between. [The modem between combines two 
earlier forms: a. OE. bi-. betwionum , etc., ME. 
bitwenen, -twene ; 0 . OE. bi -, betwton , etc., ME. 
bitwen ; see Be-. In betwlonum, Mercian /v- 
twinum , the second element represents an original 
OE. dative *twfhnum, *lweohnum. In betwion 
(only a northern form, Rushworth Gosp. bi-. be- 
twion , betweon, Lindist bi-, betuien, bitwin. Durh. 
Ritual bitwien , -twin, -twin), the second element 
points back, according to Sievers, through earlier 
*twthen, kfwthon, to an orig. OE. acc. twthn (cf. 
biiuiehn in Erfutt Gloss.). These, • Iwfhnurt , 
*huthn, answer respectively to Goth, tweihnaim 
dat. pi., and tweihna acc. pi. neuter, of the dis- 
tributive numeral tweih-nai ' two each \ a deriva- 
tive of twa Two (- L. bi-til. for fdvi-nT 'two 
each'), which appears also, but with the simple 
sense of 'two' (nom. masc.), in OS. and OFns. 
twine. OHG., MHG. wwhu (early inod.G tween). 
Betwlonum. later betivlonan. gave the prevailing 
ME. form bitwenen , reduced before a consonant, 
and at length generally, to bitwene ; bitwen was 
mostly northern. But after 1400, when final ■* 
became mute, and was omitted in writing, or re- 
tained only as a sign of a preceding long vowel, 
both forms necessarily coalesced in betwene ( « bf- 
twfti), whence mod. between. In OE. the original 
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construction was N skm twfonum , lit ‘bjr seas 
twain*; thence through constructions like frid 
frt&ndum bi twJon * peace friends between/ bi 
tw/onum, bi twion coalesced into prepositions. 
(Cf. the history of to{us)-ward, toward, toward.) 

Intimately related to between, alike in their elements, and 
in the process bv which these coalesced, are Its synonyms 
Betwixt, in MR. betwix, and tBnrwixint, tBrrwiN, f Bi- 
twihkw, t Brrwmss. Bitwih was actually, In its origin, a 
doublet of OE. betwion, and betwiken an expansion or that, 
on the analogy of betwconen. Betwixt* and bttwix were 
a parallel pair, formed on the OTcut adj. twiski • 4 two-fold.' 
(See Sieven Mite. sur Age. Gram . § 339.) Bitwih died 
a 1 100, bitwiheu exeat, betwixt* sipo; betwixt is now 
archaic, between h the living word.] 

If Instances of the original construction : 

Beowu(f 17 to Sufi ne note be sdbm twconum. 97s Blickl. 
Horn, xjo And hie [Peter and Paul] geaawon be him 
tweonum>set heo was gewuldrod. Ibid. 143 Heo btfi swipor 
gesirungod be us tweomun purh DriUtnee gehAu 

A. prep. 

I. Of simple position. * Of a point. 

1. The proper word expressing the local relation 
of a point to two other points in opposite direc- 
tions from it (i e. if a point has two other points 
on opposite sides of it, it is said to be between 
them) : In the space which separates two points ; 
in the direct line which joins two points ; hence, 
in any line of communication which passes from 
one point, place, or object, to another. 

c xsoo Tr in. Cell. Horn. 171 Nofier on heuene ' ne on 
eorfie * ac bitwien two 'on pc wolene. c tip C,cm. tjr Ex. 760 
An oficr alter Abram made bi-twen Betel and Ai. 1177 K. 
Glouc. 371 At here hii goune abyde Bytuene pe water of 
Trcnie 6c of Ouse. Trkvisa Barth . I)e P. K. vm. 

.\xiii. (1495) 33s Myntes other clowdc* aette bytwene hym 
ami the syglite. 1535 Coxkhdalk Gen. xiii. 3 The place 
where his tent wan at >* first, betwene Bethel and Ay 
LKli-ric, betwux; Wvci if, bytwix, bitwixel 159a Shaks. 
/’i ft. 4 Ad. X94, I lie lietween that sun and thee. 1667 
Mil tom P. L.i. 387 Jehovah, .thron’d Between the Cheru- 
li.in. Aknolu Hist. A ’ owe (1845) I. xxiv. 517 They., 

established themselves between the Danube and Greece. 
Mod. Any .station on the Inner Circle Kuilway between 
Gow er Street and The Temple. 

2. Jig. Used of a similar relation to two imma- 
terial objects figured as lying in space ; or of a 
relation, figured as spatial, to two material objects. 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 140 A deuyse Bytwene myrpez 
by merez made, a iaoo Cursor AI. 723 (Trin.) Now mon 
is sett bitwcnc f r*. r. bituixj two, On eiper Hide he hah a 
To, Bitweue nathau A his wif. i6ax Burton An at. Mel. 
1. ii. in. x. Thun lietween hope and fear, suspicions, angers 
..we bangle away our best days. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. I. iii. 200 While these Sermons were betweene the 
Pulpit, and the Prcssc. 174a H. Walpole Lett. (1857) 1 . 
1 -8 To hold the balance between liberty and prerogative, 
r 1815 Miss Ausu n Nor thong. Ah. (18481 168 The General, 
between his cocoa and his newspaper, had luckily no leisure 
for noticing her. s8a6 Disraeli I'M . Grey in. iv. xoa Be- 
1 liven astonishment and fear the lady was tearless. Mod. 
'i'hc choice lies between the two last-named applicants. 

b. In many phrases, which see under the sub- 
stantives concerned : e.g. + Between the beetle and 
l he block ; between the cup and the lip ; between 
the devil and the Dead (or deep) Sea. Netiuccn 
wind and water : along the line where anything 
is. submerged in water or in damp soil, esp. on the 
load-line of a ship, which, as the vessel tosses, 
i> alternately above and below the water’s sur- 
face. 

1380 1 .Yi.r Enfiutes{ Arb.) 471 Man ye thinges fall betweene 
the cup aud the lippe. 16x3 Hayward Norm. Nines 274 
Karlc William being thus set as it were betweene the beetle 
and the block— was nothing detected. 1817 Capt. Smith 
.Seaman's Gram. xiii. 60 Wee are shot thorow and thorow, 
and betweene wind and water. 184a Rogers No an tan 22 
Nothing shall coine betweene cup und lip to defeat thee. 
189a Luttrkli. Brief Rot. (18571 II. 837 Having received a 
frhot between wind aud water, |she was] forced to lye by to 
Mop her leake. A tod. An oaken gate. post always decay* 
between wind and water. 

5. Of time : In the interval following one event 
or point of time and preceding another. 

c xxgx O. E. Chron. an. 1134 Betwconen Cristes messeand 
Candel-nuesae. c xaoj Lav. 74274 Bitwene pia and domes- 
diei. e 1330 Amts SfAmtl. 99a He cam bitven the dny and 
the night. <*1489 Dtgby Myst., Mar. IVisd. *1882) 167 And 
at the paroyrc I ivyll be . . be*twyn two and three. s8ox 
Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 61 Betweene the acting of adreodfull 
thing And the first motion, all the interim in Like a phan- 
tasma. 1790 Boswell Johnson (18261 I. 321 Between one 
and two in the morning. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1. 31 
The nine months which elapsed between the death ofCharlcs 
and the commencement of the viceroyuhy of Clarendon. 

b. Between hands (Sc.) : in the intervals of regular 
occupation; also - Brtwkenwhilxs. 

cx 8*7 Hogg Tabs & Sk. II. 22a Always, between bands, 
thanked Heaven fur her health. 1881 J. Y ou ngkk A utobiog. 
\ i. 54 Retiring to sit and work between hands. 

4. Of the relation of a number, quantity, degree, 
or quality to two others above and below it, or 
differing from it in opposite ways ; Intermediate to. 

1711 Stbelk Sped. No. 49 p 3 Persons . . such ss art be- 
tween these two sorts of Men. 171s Addison Ibid. No. 108 
p 3 He is now lietween Forty and Fifty. 171s Parnell 
Ibid, Now sot P6 Rivulets that had a colour between red 
and black. i8s8 Mias Austen Emma (1849) 123 The at- 
(nowhere in that unsettled state lietween frost and thaw. 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rmne (18451 1- Hi- 33 Between five and 


•lx miles from the city. >88§ Law Rep. XV. Q. Bench DM. 
170 To the value of between 30,000/1 end 40,0004 
* * Of a line of motion. 

. 5. Expressing the relation that motion along n 
line bean to two points on opposite sides of it ; 
as, 4 to steer between Scylla ana Charybdis.* 

c teog Lav. >0098 Swa heo ufien after ue . . swa longe pot 
heo common bit wise AEnglelonde & Normandie. iJUS 
Covxmdalb Josh. NvlU. ii The border of their lot went tout 
betwene the children of Iuda and the children of loseph. 
i|9e Shaks. Com. Err. 111. 11 xja The salt rheume that 
ranne betweene France and it *799 Southey Ebb Tide 
Lyr. Poems II. 193 Yet little way they made, though 
labouring long Between thy winding shores, ilia Bvson 
Ch. Har. 1. xxxiii, But these between a silver streamlet 
glides. 1864 Tennyson Brook s8 By thirty hills I hurry 
down Or slip between the ridges. 

II. Of Intervening space. *As separating or 
connecting. 

0. Expressing the relation of the continuous 
space, or distance, which extends from one point 
to another, and separates them, or of a line which 
passes from one to the other and unites them. 

1 1»05 Lav. 300x7 Nas heom bi-tweounen buton bare twa 
milen. *790 Burns Tam O'Shanter 9 We think na on the 
lang Scots miles That lie between us and our hame. 1838 
Sears A than. 111. 280 The vast distance between heaven 
and hell. 1884 Munch. Exam . 19 Mar. 4/7 A scheme was 
mooted . . for a plateway between Liverpool and Manchester. 
Mod. To stretch a rope between the two rafters. 

7. Used in reference to any objective relation 
uniting two (or more) parties, ana holding them 
in a certain connexion. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3358 pe manage pan did he make, Bi- 
tuene Rebecca and ysoac. 1890 I*ocke Ilnm. Und. (1777) 

II. x 50 A vital union between the soul and body. 1738 

i oHNsoN idler No. xa P 4 A marriage celebrated between 
Ir. Buckram . .and Miss Dolly Juniper. 18x5 Scribbles’ 
mania 197 The close alliance which has lately existed be- 
tween this country And the Peninsula. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 123 A coalition was formed between the 
Royulists and a large body of Presbyterians. 

8. Used with the subjective relations of difference, 
diversity, likeness, equality, proportion, comparison. 

a issg After. R. 70 An ere & buses lefdi ouh muche to l>eon 
hitwoonen. 1340 Ayenb. 210 Zwych difference ase her is 
bc-tuene pe cheue and pe corn. 1330 Palsgk. Introd. 43 
Dyvers other sortes of phrasy* betwene our tong and theyrs. 
169s E. Walker Epictetus' Mor., Life , Bear and Forbear, 
Words which in Greek have a peculiar Elegante, there be- 
ing but the Difference of a single Letter between them. 
1783 Palky M. Philos . 111. 111. ix. There is no comparison be- 
tween a fortune which n man acquires by well-applied in- 
dustry, uud one. .received from another. 180a Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. ix8i6> I. i. x Inequality between the rich 
and the poor. 1837 Newman Par. Stem. (ed. a) 111. xx. 227 
Is there no difference between a chance and a certainty r 
* * Of motion across intervening space. 

0 . Expressing motion or communication from 
one body or place to another. 

1398 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 130 You must send her your 
Page . . hee may come and goe betweene you both. 1809 
Massinoer Emperor of E. 1. ii. You are . . the go-between 
This female and that wanton sir. 1898 Luttbell Brief Ret. 
(1857) IV. 142 All dipt money shal goe between man and 
man at 52. ad. per ounce. 17x1 Stickle Sped. No, 263 p 5 
Two Letters which passed between a Mother and Son 
lately. t8ta Miss Austen Pride 4- Prey. (1846) sox Not a 
word passed between the sisters concerning Bingley. Mod. 
Newspaper. Carried backwards and forwards between the 
police station and the workhouse. Tenders for carrying 
the mails between Great Britain and New Zealand. 

10. Expressing reciprocal action or relation main- 
tained, by two (or more) agents towards each other. 

971 BlickL Horn, sax Swylce fia gesceafta turd him he- 
tw vomit 1 xefeohtan sceoldan. Chart. Godwins in 

Cod. Dipt. IV. xi8 [Da forewjcard fie Godwine eorl worhte 
betweonan jftlfstdne abbod. .and Ledfwine yretfste. 1 1173 
Lamb. Horn. 41 Halde'fi brofwrredene eow bitwenen. c 1003 
Lav. 22968 Feond-scipe . . bitweone twom monnen. c 1300 
Beket 281 The love that bituene hem was. cx 380 Sir 
Ferumb . 986 pan comenccde a batail newc 1 hy-twene pea 
hostes two. 1476 Sir J. Paston Lett. 815 III. 223 Suche 
cawsys as ar nowe bygunne by twycn my Lorde off 
Suffolk* and me. 1903 Wriothkslev Chron. 1x875) 1- 5 A 

B mcc made betwene the Kmperoure and the Kinge. x6xx 
turn Gen. iii. 15, I will put enmitie betweene thee and the 
woman, and betweene thy seed and her seed. 1779-84 
1 Iornk Disc. < 1799) III. i v. 73 A friendly intercourse is opened 
between the most distant lands. 1837 Bucklk Civilis . 1.x. 
607 To talk of sympathy existing between the two classes is 
a manifest absurdity. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. e> I. Pref. 19 
The same opposition between science and religion. 

III. Of relation to things acting conjointly or 
participating in action. 

11. Expressing the position of anything confined 
or enclosed by objects on opposite sides. 

f **7S Lamb. Horn. >85 Hwine warpe ich me bitweone pe 
ilke Cannes. 1340 Ayenb. a 10 pou sselt bidde God betuene 
pine tep let Is to sigge ine pine hertc. c 1380 Wyclip Whs. 
(1880) xo pe sacrament of pe auter pat men seen bit wen pe 
premia nondb. 1393 Shak». Lucr. 390 The pillow. . Between 
whose hilts her head entombed is. 1843 Denham Coopers 
If. 224 Between the Mountain and the Stream embrac'd. 
x68a Drydkm Medal xax This new Jehu . . Instructs the beast 
. . To take the bit between his teeth and fly. 1833 Kane 
Grinnelt Exp L (1856) >3 The Arctic Ocean Is enclosed be- 
tween the northern shores of Asia, Europe, and America. 

12. Expressing confinement or restriction to two 
(or more) parties ; especially used of privacy or 
secrecy in conversation. Between ourselves : as a 
matter not to be communicated to othera. 


rtamAgt.Goep John viL js^tlndaotcmsdonbetwaomui 
him eylfttm. esaee Lav. 13983 par heo heom bi-taranca 
lc sago bi-twine] heoklen Haora runen. K. AUe. 1338 

Tel me. .pryvely bytweooe thb end me I 1470-83 Malorv 
Arthmr(iSxb) 11. xxa Pray him to speak with ana between 
os two. xse6 Tindalb John xL 36 And spake bit wane [x8si 
among) tnem selves. 1388 J. Uoall Diotrofh. (Ark) it 
This I tel you between you and me, but I would haue it go 
no further. 1718 Steele Sped. Na xx8 P 3 Between you 
and me, I am often apt to imagine It has had some wbiauL 
cal Effect upon my Brain. 1840 Marrvat Peer Jack xln, 
1 was desired to uk you a question, .between ouraelves. 

18. By the joint action of, done by, shared in 
by, belonging to (two parties) jointly. (Some- 
times said of more than two, waen it is desired 
to mark the participation of all the partiei more 
definitely than can be done by 01 x 0 ^; cf. 19 .) 

saw R. Glouc. gs pat heo nrnte som eyres bitwene hem 
forp brings, a 1400 Cursor AT. 2443 (Laud) By-tweoe [a n 
bituix] hym and his nevew lot Bintayle they had y-now y 
wot. 151a Act 4 Hen. VIII. xi,The heuesof the bodies of the 
seid Countease and . . hir lata Husbond decerned bytwene 
theym luufuily begoten. tape Shaks. Com. Err. v. L 177 
Betweene them they will kill the coniurer. 1783 Mao* 
kensie Lounger Na 36 They had but one pair of silk stock- 
ings between them. s8xa Miss Austen Mans/. Ph. (1847) 
x6o We brought home six brace between us. 1887 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 776 Between the two wo get a 
full and consistent narrative. 

14. Expressing division end distribution to two 
(or more) partakers. 

1738 Johnson Idler Na to P $ By this Ingenious distribu- 
tion of himself between two houses. S77X R. Henry Hist. GL 
Brit. 1. 1. vL 383 The British trade was thus divided between 
Marseilles and Narbonue. 1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) 
H. 627 Her personal estate .. should go and be equally 
divided between her said two grandsons. Mod. They had 
it between them. 

IV. Of separation. 

15. Expressing the relation of a line to two spaces 
which it separates or divides from each other. 

rxytS Chaucer L. G. IV. 7x3 There wae hut a ston wal 
hem be-tweene. cx 400 Maundev. xL 124 By twyne the 
Cytee of Darke and the Cytee of Rophane, ys a Kyvere. 
1590 Shaks. At ids. N. v. 176 O wall. .That stands betweene 
her fathers ground and mine. 1770 Burke Pres. Discent . 
Wks. 1845 L 383 No man can draw a stroke between tho 
confines of day and night. 1839 Dickens Dorrit i, Tho 
line of demarcation between the two colours. 

10. Expressing the relation of motion or Action 
to bodies or surfaces which it forces apart Between 
the bark and the wood or tree \ see Bahk. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. cv. 9 And [Su] hi betweonum waters weal- 
las licdilcat. a xxao O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xxox pa 
heafod men heom betwenan foran. 184a Rogers Newman 
490 Let none of them come betweene barke and tree to defeat 
your faith. 1I37 Carlvlk Fr.Rev. (1870) II. 11. vL 80 Stand 
between them, keeping them well separate. 1843 Penny 
CycL XXV. 81/1 The boots . . (In which the torture was ap- 
plied by driving in wedges with a hammer between fths 
flesh and iron rings drawn tightly upon the legs). 
n.pg. To be, come, stand between a person and 
any object desired, or anything threatening him j 
between combatants, etc. 

c ips E. E. A Hit. P. A. 657 Now Is her no)t in pe worlde 
rounds Bytwene vus & blysse. xjflo Baret AM. B 6oe To 
go betweene or to be betweene . . to make intercession : to 
let : to prohibite. 177! Blacklock Graham l xxiv. With 
pallid cheek, and trembling frame. Between the combatants 
she came. x8s6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. lit 103 A 
sinful wretch implores That thou would’st stand between 
him and the wrath Of an offended God. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 55 How could Doris come between us twof 

18. After verbs and nouns of action expressing : 
a. separation, division ; b. subjective separation, 
distinction, discrimination, discernment, judgement. 

a. 134s Ham polk Pr. Cohsc. 1691 Gastely dod es twynyug 
thurgh nynne, Bitwene God and man saule within. 1889 
Skldkn Table T. (Arb.) 7s Twos an unhappy Division that 
has been made between Faith and Works. 1848 Macaulay 
His'. Eng. I. 300 A complete separation between the naval 
and military services. 

b. >340 Ayenb. 8a Hi ne eonne deme betuene mete and 
byter. 1528 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 32 To dlsceme hy- 
twene the inepiracyon of the holy goost and tha illusyon of 
the ennemy. X393 Hooker EecL Pol. l vL f 5 To Judge 
rightly between truth and error. 177s Juntas Loti. lxL 319 
The public must determine between us. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 640 In cases of felony, a distinction, .is . 
between the principal and the accessory after the fact. 

V. 19. In all senses, between has been, from its 
earliest appearance, extended to more t nan two* 
In OE. and ME. it was so extended in sense t, 
in which Among is now considered better. It is 
still the only word available to express the relation 
of a thing to many surrounding things severally 
and individually, among expressing a relation to 
them collectively and vaguely : we should not say 
'the space lying among the three points/ or 4 a treaty 
among three powers," or 4 the choice lies among 
the three candidates in the select list/ or 4 to insert 
a needle among the closed petals of a flower.' 

97X Blickl. Hem. 229 pa apoatoli wfbruo m-Mame; aad 
hie Rendon hlot him betweonum. c 1x79 Lamb. Hem. 6x 
And cristes will* bo us bitwon. eiaog Lay. 86938 Heo .* 
■weoren heom bitwanen \c laaa bi-twine] baft heo wolden. 
a teas Aner. X. 358 In unkuds londe, ft in unkufie earde, 
bltwhen unoeode. c tug* Gen. g Ex. 1801 And wukia nojt 
fiat fele bi-twen Herbened . . ben. m xga a Cursor M. 10944 
Ga hepen, he said, fra w bituin. exgbo Sir Ferumb. 1955 
By-twene hymen bonne euerechoul bay lift vp boftbotfl 
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•whs i improving muqmm» and dotaertick pi e — m s*, neither 
melancholy i*ur caprice will , nod any pbct hr .entrance. 
,1: Southey Eu. (iljo) II. 436 Amain the prior, the 
boatman,, and a little offering 10 fit. Patrick, ha had not aa 
mach money left, etc. life J. Coma la AT.4C.6av.vi.Xll* 
44I/9 Thara ware eta, who collectod between them apt. 4/ 
t VI 20 . Between and (no adaptation of At* 
ffeaijr and: tae Hstwixt A. 3) :• until, till ; with 
id* or Haute. 

10 1400 Cursor M. iida(Trh.))Nl alia nemyjtBtlr j>e cron 
of bcu etada Biiwaao « k,r. bituix and J tiljoure lord crist 
was j&jo? him atlfladc. Ibid, sot 1 1 (Fairf?) fwalde wita gladU 
bi-twene In. r. tab] & quota to take tale at it my kinnisntea. 

' B. adv. (Mostly the preposition with object 

L Of plaoe t In to intermediate poaition or 
coarse, midway, in' the midst, lit. and fig. 

Vftpo K. ASlroxd Bantd iv. lx. (Bo*w.) Me d fang foe be- 
tweotaum. rtaog Lay. a j 6 Keo wepen heore leoten pa 
acucke w|s bhwaontn. ' R. Glouc. 353 po bat water 
wan bytuona rtapo Stint* Purr 77 in Bobees Bk. (tS68) 
jt Schawa ouTpi vlugo, To glad, no to aory, but kepe pea 
endue Mtdtnk ftmofiHAk*. Amt. 4 Cl. in. hr. xa A more 
unhappic Lady na'reatood between*. 1867 Milton P.L. iv. 
<b9 Roaea, and Gesaamin Reared high thir flonrhht head* 
between, nog Southey Joan 0/ Arc vir. stfl The man of 
lowly line That butane rush'd between, ligS Sea an A than. 
hi. it, a6S Looking into the immetue vacuum between, 
t B. To go between : to act at a medium or me* 
dlator; see Go-netw ben. Obs. 

e two S/e Tritt. ir. 101 A binchop yede bitvene. ipi La 
RErneu Froiu. occtviil. 580/1 Certayne good people of 
Gauote. . went no bytwene in this inater. rao6 Shako. Tr. 
ft Cr. 1. i. 79, 1 haue. .gone hei weens and betweene, but small 
thankee lor my labour. 

9 . Of time: In the interval, at intervals. 

•m 1140 Ureisut s 28 in Lamb. Hem. 19} Murie dreamefl 
enfiee..Pleie 5 .and aweie 5 «and singed . oitweonen. a sjoo 
Cursor M. 357a Po nese it droppea ai bi-tuinc. c 11*74 Chaucsk 
Troy I ms v. *080 How looge it wan betweyne That ehc tor- 
soke hysL du Bible Art* iii. 4a margin, In the eabbath 
between, 1681 Bk. Com. Proper, Prtv.. Baptism Ruhr., 
The first or eecoud Sunday next alter their birth, or other 

u -‘" A — r - ,,: — 1 “ Grave 3S9 Visits, 

1830 Thnnvbon 

_ r ry spangles and 

shells, Laughing and clapping their hands between. 

4 . Comb , as + between -Iler ; t botween-light, 
twilight ; t between • spaoe, t between - time, 
intervening time, interval. 

t sfiM M. Fajbpax Bmlk ff Seh. 94 A change of the world 
ip the suchness of the *between-lyen, begetting a change in 
my nearness as answering that suqhne**. xfiax Clam 17/4 
j&fuutr. I. 154 As ‘‘tween-light was cheating the view. 
a dp By. Mountagu Ac/* * Mon. 34^ In (lie between*- 
space of Festus his death and Albfeus ip* succession, ifllo 
Sidney Arcadia 11. up Those great Lords & little kings 
wbd in those *bctween-tlmes of reigning . . had brought In 
;.th« worn kind of ottgavchie. 0 1841 fir. Mountagu Act* 
4 r Mem. 1 18 All that Interval and *between-tim«, interceding 
the first and second comming of our Saviour. 

. 0. quasi-rA 

• 1 . Anything occupying an intermediate position ; 
an Interval of time. 

ids 1 Shake Wint. T. 11 1. iii. 6a There is nothing fin the be- 
tween*; btat stealing, fighting. 1851 R. Txknch Stead/: 
Prince xxxix, All the dreary and the dread Between Was 
gone, like aught which had not ever been. 

.. 2 . An intermediate size of sewing-needle. 

‘ ilh Moerall Needle Making 30 The Between* are *till 
shorter than the Ground downs, half a rise thicker, and with 
aftooger points. 

BftWHS-deokl (b/|twf*n,deks), aiiv. and sb. 
If. Brrwtiw pr t p, 4- Dior ] A. adv. In the 
space or spaces between the decks of a ship. 

jyag Ds Fou Vty. round World i 1840) 77 One or two of 
them . . got between decks among our men. 1 1844 Regal. 4 
Qrd. Army 340 No washing between decks is to taka place 
oflener than once a week. 

B. sb. .The space or spaces themselves. 
vfa FaLcoNkm hict. Marine 1x780) Ceuradeux, between- 
decks *» the space beiwixt any two decks of a ship. s8se R. 
Dana Be/. Mast. xxli. 67 These between -deck* were holy- 


stoned regularly. 183a MLoos HumMdt't Trov. iii. 141 They 
considered the be tween-deck* of the ship on infected. 
BftWBSnity (b/,twi*nlti>. [A playful formation 
on Bbtwekn, after words from L., such as extre- 
mity, vicinity : see -ITT.] Interraediateuess of 
kind, quality/or condition ; anything intermediate. 
1x780 H. Waltolk Carr. (x8ao) 1 L iu (U,l The house is 
not Utithic, bnt of that betweenixy that intervened when 
Gothic declined and Falladian was creeping in. 1814 Mins 
M iTkoito Village tiBftj) so A little ruinous cottage, white- 
washed once, and now ia a sad state of betweeniry. 1814 
Q. Rev. XXXI. 167 It is really provoking to find (Miss 
Milford using] such low and provincial corruption* of lan- 
guage as 1 transmogrified, ' beiweenlty/ 'dumpiness.' 1838 
Suwmkv Lett. (1856) IV. 448 To rejoin hands, tails, and 
betweenitiM, which llaylcy had S e v ered. 

1 Il1nri81l lrhilti tbfitw# ‘Aihwailz), adv. (f. 
Bktwjuuv prtp. + Whilk.] ' In the intervals of 
f/jfc ; at interval*. 

' «6o8 J« FmM.im Tavernier** Trap, v, xviiL e4e Between 
w(u|iM lhay -have Sweetmeats, Coffee, and Fruits. 1838 
Picpaim Nick. Nick, xxx, Regaling .tha social circle he* 
t wears. whUes. xlgeU Hvst Aatobieg. xv. u*6o> B37 Be- 
iwueisyhiles lie »uukl.walk m the gardaa 


/ lx wml*adf, 

tig G. Maaaomr A. PooomltiL (1889) -17 A monotonous 
butweeawhUea kind of talk. 

BilMih, bfftvrUmi tee Bitwib, -nr. 

Obs. rare - 1 . [1 Bn- 1. 4 TwintJ 
To entWinc^ twine together. 

■•88s HKKsaiNOiLL Jamaica 87 There's no such joy in 
this bet wind State. 

BotwtnaHy -iua, ob*. form of Bvrwrar. 
t B#twl% v. Obs. ran- 1 . In 7 betwitt. [f. 
Bs- a 4> Twit .1 Emphatic of Twit. 

met Pxrts Diary • Apr. tD.) Stnmge how these men., 
bet wttt and reproach oueanother with their former condition, 

tBstwiVta, -twftm, prtp. Obs. Forms: 
I betwoozn, a bitwuzaa, -twlxan, -twooato, 
-twoxo, a-4 bllwixoQ, 3 bituxe(n, 3-5 bitwise, 
4 be twlxen , -twyxon , -t waxen, 4-5 by-.botwizo, 
(9 betwixen). [ME. Ai-, betruixt{n, lath c. 
bitwigan, - twuxan, tweoxe, pointing to an OE. +be- 
tweoxan (for which th a Pastoral Care hoMbetnmxn), 
app. for earlier *bedweojcum, -tweohsusn, orig. OE. 
*h-twihsum :—+dwicsum, *. twiscum ; f. Ai-, Bk- 
pnf. + */wise*m, dat. pi. of *twisc adj., in OS. 
twist, OHG. Muiski, MHG. zwisc, vwiuh OTent. 
Utnskjo- • two-fold,' f. twa, Two + -ish The 

same idea ( inter duos , entre deux) was expressed 
in OHG. by the dat. pi. euiskfn, MHG. swisehen, 
With a preceding prep., untar, undar, in, en (of. 

mod. G. tnuisehen from ' nzwischen , Du. tussehen). 
The ordinary form in OE. was betwtox (tee next) ; 
but bihueoxan , bitwixan, became frequent a t aoo, 
prob. because of its analogy to the numerous other 
prepositions in -an, ME. - en . For the subsequent 
history see Betwixt.] Betwixt, between. 

^8070. vElfsed Gregory'* Past xax Ne sic hit Sonne na 
sua betweoxn cow. cx 160 Hatton Cask. Matt. xxL 25 Beo- 
tweoxe heom. c ism Lamb. Horn. 91 Ne her nan nan wone 
bi-twuxan heo. I but. its Bitwlxen godes wrecchan. rioog 
Lav. toss Bi-twixen hire wrmes. Ibut. 30618 BitwixeDinan 
and pmra sse. a sago Owi f Night. 1747 That maister 
Nichols . . Bi-tuxen us deme schulde. a 1300 Cursor M. 91840 
(Edinb.) Bituixin un and belles here, rip) Metr, Horn. 166 
A deme prinite . . byewlxe me and the. c 1384 Chaucer 
//. Fonts ( Fairf. MS.) 7x3 Betwexen heuune and erthe and 

nee. c 1386 — Pro/. 977 Bitwixe Middle burgh and Ore- 
weHe. c 1449 Pecock Ref*, i. xiii. 69 Bitwixe me and 90U 
. . Bitwixe Poul and the Crimen. [1869 Swinburne Ckris/m. 
Carol 59 Tha manger shall be straw two spans Bctwixcn 
kine and kine.) 

Betwixt (b/itwi kut), prtp. and adv. Forms : 
z botwlha, butweoha, -tweox, -twins, - twys , 
-twns, -tux, (-twuxt, -twyxt), 3 bitwex, 3-5 
bitwix, (4 bituex, -tuix, -tuixs, -pwex, by- 
twyito, -tulxte), 4-5 betwex, 4-7 betwix, -tuix, 
tuyx, -twyx, 5 bituxst, bytwax, by-twyxte, 6 
bwtwyxto, -twixte, (8 Sr. betwlaht, -tweosht\ 
*- betwixt, 7- 'twixt. [mod. Eng. betwixt , ME. 
othvix 1— OE. betweohs , -tweox, - twux , - twyx , -tux: 
prob. shortened from the dative form +be-tweoxutn, 
-tiveox(a)n ; see the prec. (CL the shortened 
wolc from wolcen, also nistory of Bitwiu.) It is 
however also possible that be tweox goes back 
through *fweohsu to *fwisru acc. pi. neuter. Much 
more common iu OE. than the preceding. In 
ME. betwix seems to have been more northern, 
betwixen T betwixt , more southern ; in the 15th c. 
the loss of the final syllable of the latter finally 
levelled both as betwix. Already in OE., there 
appeared occasional instances of betwuxt, -twyxt, 
with a -t, either phonetic or analogical, but having 
no significance. This was also rare in MK., but 
after 1 500 became the regular form, excel t in the 
north, which retained betwix. In t 8th c. Sc. betwish, 
betweesh ; cf. G. zwisc hen. (ME. had occasionally 
hi twixte , prob. a confusion between bitwixt and 
bihuixe.) There is a late shortened form 'twixt.] 
A. prep. 

1 . ** Between, in the various senses of that word. 
How somewhat arch, in literiftry Eng. a td chiefly 
poetical. Still In colloquial use In some dialects, 
a. of local position, lit. and Jig. 

|i Chart. sN&elttau in Cod. Di/l. V. 907 Andlang hare- 
r _Je»; fionne betwcox oh twdsen wepti kurh done IdL 
a >300 Cursor M. 795 Bi-tuix he wftrioti and hi* wfjf.Adam 
e* «tad In Mnrng atrilf. 133s R. Bmonmi Ckron. 18 Ouer 
alle he londea bituex Douer & Tuede. at goo Cursor M. 
14933 (Fairf.) Be twix ienpalam 8 c \no caMet. . 1 * mylU nane 
bot bare xv. a 143s Nut. de la ToumktA) xg She ansuered 
hem no (hinge bot bltuxat her tethe. issa Act 4 Hen. VIII, 
xix. | Li Peyne* [apennye] bwyag lyke dyuern Rowlea of 
Spurres betwyxtc the bar re* of the Croeae* 831 Milton 
V Allegro k a A cottage chimuty smoke* From betwixt two 
aged oak*. s66o Barrow Euclid a Def. iv, A Right Line 
ie that which lie* equally belwikt h* Poiota. 1663 Butlxx 
Hud* 1. L 68 He could fUatitaMwh, and diride A hair 'twixt 
south and aouth-weet ride. 4 xygl A Rakbav Poem* 11844) 
8q Betwlaht twa'a ahooldera 1708 Coutamoa Am. Mar. 
pk vii. When that strange shape drove suddenly Betwixt as 
and the Run. 1863 Dicxens Mat. Fr. viii, Ir Mrs. B. had 
not thrown herself ^ betwixt na 
* bt of time. 

c sage I«ay. 94074 Bitwix ■ it taag bieweoe) and dotaies- 
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Work. Foam xxxili, A lolerabfa.jtorncy beewixt now and 

betwibs 
, -twees* 

_ Norn 345 Wib hun |e 

woldeta pleie Bitwex you selue tweie. 013x0 Conor ft. 
“ rx him endTloth his neuow Of bestaile bade Jpai 
r. et aif SupaxHAu 77 Thef hoi assent By- 
luutcc man an wyL 1489 Caxton rapt** / A. iu. six. exi 
A generall werre . . betwyx cure kyuge and yours. mo8 
Fortorms Souwl in Gads * Godefy Bab. 31 The Father did 
his gude deuyde Betuix them. imSwiA Q» air. 33 
Betwixt them both, they haue me ooen to dye. mag Hu 
Whs. I. 839 That great separation which shall be her 
the sheepe and the goates. s8m R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
(1847) 149 Betwixt threemcore and fottreacore toagues from 
the shore. <689 Skldkn Tails T. (1847)993 You must look 
into the Contract betwixt him and his People. 173a Law 
Serious C. i. ted. a) sa Can you find any farther dUwrence 
betwixt them ? 1770 J. Moore • View Soc. Fr. ttyfe* 1 . xv. 
Mo They have but three kgs betwixt them. 1838 Dickbnb 
O. TVnst xxiii, ' Betwixt you and me, ma'am,* returned Mr. 

Rumble. "»b*»’« the rant urineinle.' flk HAWTHORN* 


*443 Be-twyx him 
pfenr 


tterixt 

Sea 


dumoK, that's the great principle.' mb havti 
Mark Faun 11879* 11 . x. 106 The bond betwixt you. 

2 . In reference to more than two : in early use — 

Among. 

a moo Ags. Gas/. Luke vil. a8 Betwux wife beamum 
a mo o Nat . S. Greg., Da geseah Gregorius betwuxt bam 
warum cypeenihtas gesette. none Au.peic Ex. xxxiv. 10 
Betweohs him. a 1300 E. E. Psalter vL 8 Bitwix my fees 
al elded 1 . 17*1 Pore Temple F. zi, 1 stood, met hough t, 
betwixt earth, seas, and skies. 1788 J. Powkll Devises 
(1897) 1 L 759 Her legacy . . equally to be divided betwixt 
them all. 1878 G. Macdonald PheuUastes a Li. 184 Betwixt 
grey stone* on the side of a hill. 

t S. Betwix and, betuix and, bitwixt and (prob. 
elliptical for betwixt this and . . . : cf. the similar 
ON. mil/i oh) north, dial . : between this (or that) 
and., . . , until, till. a. with till\ b. with sb., or 
prep, phrase ; o. with subord. clause. Obs. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 21 100 He lcnthid hi* sermon, Bituix- 
and til his paxxion. 

b- a 1300 Cursor M. 8614 Sco slep bltuix and daL Ibid. 
1732a And bad h**n do him up. .in priaun state, Bituix and 
efier {Nur sabac. 1641 Nirkeudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk. 
U8^*) 199 In coice betwixt and that they get not a supplie. 
Ibid. 153 It is necessar that the haile common burden*., 
be prepared and in redine** . . betwixt and the tyine foir- 
said. 

0. [a 1300 Cursor M. 1437 All ]>at deid bi-tuix and ]mn 
hat iesu* ra*. Ibid. X1074 Al fo land Jiat he^en lijs, Bituix- 
and [Git/, by -tuix and] par J>e sun it rijs. Ibid. iGBtt. 1 16583 
Betuix and bat [Celt, til] ur lauerd crist was Jaxlir ledd.J 
Ibid. 1103 Bituixand bm be southe had sene. Ibid. 3763 
Mi hert ms neucr in rest, bituixand bi* Iacob be stan. 

B. adv. 

1. Of space : » Between i. 

a sjoo E. E. Psalter xxviii jixl. 7 I-averdes steven of bi- 
twix Holland low of fire. 1611 Bible Job xxxri. 39 The 
cloud that comtucth betwixt. 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 516 And leave a Space betwixt. 

b .Jig. In an intermediate position or attitude. 
1639 Hammond On P*. cviii. 4 To the lowest and meane*t 
of u*. and to all betwixL 1816 Byron Ck. Har. ui. xxxvi, 
Extreme in all things ! hadst thou been betwixt. Thy throne 
had still been tlnuc, or never been. 

2 . Oi time : «■ Between 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13591 Noght long bi-tuix bot alson, 
A- nope r he did. s68$ Drvdkn Tkren. August. 97 With 
gcarce a breathing space betwixL 1697 — Virg. Past. v. 
19, 1 writ, and sung betwixt. 

25 . Betwixt and between ( colloq . and dial.) : in 
an intermediate or middling position ; neither one 
thing nor the other. Also as adj . : Middling, in- 
different, so-so. 

183a Mark vat N. Forster xliv, [He] took the lease of a 
house in a betwixt and between fashionable street 1877 
Bxsant & Kick Son qf Vulc. 1. iv. 53 She'* the fool, and he * 
the knave, *0 it's betwix and between. 1884 Point-blank 
111 , xv. 426 There am very few who marry into our aort of 
soL We are lust betwixt and between. 

C. Comb. + betwixt-hantfs, betwixt-times 
(obs.), boiwecn-whiles, at intervals, now and then. 

c s 568 tr. Let. Mary Q. Scots in H. Campbell Lovedett. 
(9894) App. 34 At the leut, to disaemble 10 weill— and to tell 
by in the treuth betwix handis, 1607 Tomhcll Four-/. 
Beasts 970 Neither let him drink much nor often, but be- 
twixt times. 

t Bitwyndl, v. Obs. [peril, there it some 
error ; cl. Atwind to escapej f To escape. 

1493-1538 W. tiE Wordk Cdmrnunyc. B iij, Out of thy tene 
to betwynde Mercy and loue thyn helps were thyse. 

Betyde, Botyl^le, Betymea, Bety D t Betys ; 
obs. fi. Betide, Beetle, Betimes, Beaten, Beet. 
Batyng(«, obs. form of Beating, Beeting. 
c 1440 Promp. Pant. 34 Betynge [1499 inatrumont], instru- 
utsntum, verberaculum. 

Beu, obs. form of Beau a. fair. 

Beuph, bough. Sc. forms of Bough. 

Beuohlt, bewchit. Sc. forms of Bowed. 
BmAutite (hiA'd&ntdit). Min. ft. Beudaut , 
name of a French mineralogist, + -ITK.j A mineral 
occurring in modified acute rhombohedrons, con- 
taining sesquioxide of iron and oxide of lead, with 
phosphoric or arsenic add; or both. (Dana.) 
Bouar, obs. form of Beav8r. 
i Ben'glff* Obs. [Cf. Du. Uugcl how, hoop, 
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ball; tSmjgon’tb b©W: cfi Badun;] 
baoked,£r* edook-backed, -» ■ 

« tvafinWetnefi CotUeL Se, Paevu II. S4 Gam) 
backN), bodied like a beetle. . . 

Bful* 5 c» form of Book, ana obs. pa. t.ofIUu9» 
Bower, bagnlformed, beurine, etc. : aeeBi-. 

AUo 8 towry, beiay. IFr.; 
t kurri buttered, buttery, £ bturrt butter.J A 
mellow variety of pear. Also attrib, , 

(itti) II. 394 , 1 havt joat been gleaning my uttttmn fruits 
— melon, mm beury pern*. xfo6 Mm. Gasksia Wives 4 
Doss. L iff She had «aten some brown bound pua 

BftUftOner, variant of BkmWbk, Obs, 

Beutd* -tie, etc., obs. form of Beautt, etc. 
Beutefbau, beutifbw,obc. forms orBovTintJ. 
Bevapld, obs: f. A cwhaped*. see Bjcwham. 
tfiew. ?o. or sb. Obs. In 3 beulr, 3 Sc. 
bevar. (Of doubtful origin and meaning : most 
conjectures refer it to Bxvjck v. to tremble, shake.] 
Known only in bevar hot e. Since ME. /tore (now 
Hoah, a.v.) was both adj. * hoary/ and sb. ' grey- 
beard ' (Ger. greis), it remains uncertain whether 
bevar was an adj. * feeble, worn-out,' or a sb. * old 
man * or ? * feeble old man.' 

tt 1175 Prep. Alfred 697, And )m }»en beuir bora sixvt hebt- 
fbren stonden. c &Mo Hknmysom Age 4 Youth, The bevar 
hoir said to this biny barns. (1808 Jamiksom Ac. Diet. *.v., 
* We still say a bevir-korse for a jean horse, or one worn out 
with age or hard work.'] 

Bevei'lftd, ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 4. Veil sb. + -id 3 .] 
Covered, or furnished, with a yell. 

1583 Stanyhvmt AC He is n. lArlO 33 With darcknesse 
nightyc beucylcd. x8s6 Miss Mrrroen / 'it Cage S*r. 11. (1863) 
3*7 Leading Miss Reid baflounced and be-acarfed and be- 
vc.led and be-plunicd. .up ihc aisle. 

Bevel (be vel), a. and sb . 1 Forms : 7 beueU, 8 9 
bevil, 8- bowel ; in Her. 6 beuilo, 7-9 bevilfe. 
[App. a. OF. *bevel, not found, but implied in the 
uiaA.F .btveau, beauveau, bcuveau (in Bolste's Diet.), 
biveau (Littrc), bseveau (Cotgr., Littrc. Boiste) ; of 
unknown derivation. Godefroy cites a single in- 
stance of a vb. Sever, which he explains as 1 biaiser 
(i. e. to slope, make slanting): architectural term ’ ; 
but this seems insecure. It is uncertain whether the 
adj. or sb. is earlier : the order here is provisional.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Her. Of a line: Broken so as to have two 
equal acute alternate angles; composed of two 
parallel portions joined at acute angles by an 
intermediate piece, thus ^ 

S xjSe Lkigh Armorie 11579) 78 b, Hee bearath party par 
lie Reuile, Or and purpura 1 . He bearath party per Bond 
euile. Argent, and purpura. 


right angle; 
gle, or Irom 


2 . Oblique; esp. at more than a 
sloping, slant, inclined from a right angl 
a horizontal or vertical position. 

c 1600 Shaks. Stem, cui, 1 may be straight though they 
them-aelucs be bauel. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 89 
The Bevil. .ia used, .for the striking such Bevil lines. 1879 
Purr Staffordsh. 368 The walls of the Chappal stand quite 
bevil to those of the Church. 1733 Tull Horse -hosing 
xxii. 148 The Mortise is bevel. (See Bsvkl rock, etc., in L'.] 
B. sb. 1 . A common joiner's and mason's tool, 
consisting of a flat rule with a moveable tongue or 
arm stiffly jointed to one end, for settii 
16s x Cotcil, On venn , a kind of Squire or 
strument, ‘ 



having its longue movable upon a Center, may be set to 
strike Angles of any . . numbers of Degrees. 18*3 P. Nich- 
olson Pratt. Build , <86 The Bevel is employed 111 drawing 
e fa * ‘ - - 


the soffit line on the face of the bricks. 1878 Rlackik Sengs 
Rc/ig. 4 Life *21 Time 'lis none for square and bevel. 

2 . A slope from the right angle, an obtuse angle ; 
a slope from the horizontal or vertical ; a surface 
or part so sloping. In the mechanical arts, the 
defined slope or curve to which timber, etc. must 
be cut. (Sometimes bevel is technically applied 
to any angle exc. 90° and 45 0 .) 

1877 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703* xio Any sloping Angle 
that is not a square, is called a Bevil. 1787 Burns l ain Sum- 
sen's EL iii, The brethren o' the mystic level May hing 
their head in wafu* bevel. 1711 Smraton Edition § L. f 53 
The upper bevil, or projection by way of cornice for throw- 
ing o IT the see. xfigx Ruskin Stones Yen. I. xvi. f 13 In 
the outlook window the outside bevel downwards Is es- 
sential Wvntkr Subtle Brains, etc. 274 fit] ait the 

plank to the exact sixe and bevil it was required to take. 

3 . Short for bcvcl-wheel, (sve C). 

1870 in Eng. Meek. 18 Mar. 631/3 This bevel gears with a 
horizontal bevel underneath the base. 

C. Comb. vpA Attrib \os bevel-angle (see quot.); 
bowel edge, the oblique edge of a chisel or similar 
tool ; hence bevel-edged a. ; bevel-gear, -gear- 
ing, gear for conveying motion by means of bevel- 
wheels from one shaft to another at ah angle (usu* 
ally a right angle) with it ; bevel-joint, a sloping 
joint foT' uniting pieces of timber end to end; 
bevel-e^muto.tseeB I) { bevel-tool, a turner's tool 
with a bevel-edge for fiqnmhg, grooves hml tapirs 


jn wood ; bhf sMrbeol, a toothed wheel #h©s 4 
working face, eohristlny of a frustum df a oone, it 
oblique with the axifl» used to work in connexion 
with another bevel wheel, the shafts of the two 
being usually at right angles to each other ; bevel- 
ways, -wi *%,adp. at a Bevel* 
imrfi Chaswm Cycl., * Bevel-angle Is used among the 
workmen, to denote sny other angle but those of amour 
or forty-five degrees. 1833 Philum Earn. CytL 1330/x 
Wheels are denominated spur, crown, or # bevel-gear, ac- 
cording to the direction or position of the teeth. 1 179a 
IntsoM Sck. Art 1 . 31 The Principle of *Bevel Geer, con. 
slots in two cones, rolling on the surface of each other. s8e$ 
P. Nicholson Prmct. Build. 100 Other modes of continuing 
the length of timbers or beams is, by spiking them with a 


lon^ ^favtU^lnt 


__g sb? Se. Obs. A staggering Mow. 

VbanPhdotus cxxaciv, Indcid thow saubeir mee a brietL 
win PSHMKCUIK Poems 99 (Jam.) Aod gave him *. Three 
bevels till he gwd him beck. 

BsTllf v. Also 8 bevil. [f. Bevel sbA] 

b trusts. To cut away or otherwise bring to a 
slope ; to reduce (a square edge) to a more obtuse 
angle ; often with away, off, etc. 

sen Moxon Meek. Exert. (yo3> 109 You may . . Bevil 
away the outer edges of the Pannels. «8ea Palsy Nat. 
ThsoL x. (1827) 474/% The same rings are bevelled off at the 
upper and lower edgee. itex Rubkin Stones Pen. 1 . xvi 
| xt The wall Is to be bevelled on the outside so as to, in- 
crease the range of sight as far m possible, ills Tknnvson 
Bechet 17 1 All was planed and bevell'd smooth again. 

Jig. 1874 Blackib Seif-Cult. 16 To bevel down the comers 
of a character so constituted by a little ssstheiicat culture. 

2 . intr. To recede in a slope from the right 
angle ; to slant. 

xom Plot Stetfordsh. j68 In the whole length it did not 
bevel, or depart from a true level, above an inch. 1787 
Swift Gulliver in. ii. 188 Their houses are very ill built, the 
walls bevil. without one right angle in any apartment. x86a 
Tyndall Afeuu/aincrr. vil. 63 At one place, however, the 
precipice bevels off to a steep Incline of smooth rock. 

Bevela, early Kentish form of BiViLK. 

Bevelled, beveled (be void), 

bevillod. [r. Bevel v. + -ed 1 .] 
a bevel ; sloped off. a. gen. 

>787 PhiL 'Prams. L. 103 The bevilled roof of the south- 
west corner. xBaa Imison Se. 4 Art I.453 Uevclled-whaels 
are much used for changing the direction of motion in 
wheel-work. 1880 Tyndall Ciae. 11. f 1 1. 29a The precipuc. 
upon a bevelled slope of which some blocks long continued 
to rest. s66g LoMock Prrh. Times iv. (1878/ 98 Brought to 
a bevelled edge. 

b. spec . in Archil . ; in Cry staling, (see quot.) ; 
in Heraldry - Bevel A 1. 

1840 T. Horn Ess. A rehit. xiL fai. 3> 1 . 123 The porch . . 
affonis five bevilled entrances, xfisi Kusjun Stones Yen. 
1&874) I. xvi. 175, I do not like the sound of the word 
'splayed'; 1 always shall use 'bevelled* instead. 1878 
Gubnky Crystallog. 51 An edge is bevelled when replaced 
by two faces which are respectively equally inclined to the 
adjacent faces. 

Ba^velling, baraling, vbl. sb. Also berll- 
Ung. (f. as prec. + -ieo l.J 

1 . A catting to an oblique angle; the oblique 
angle or slant so given ; a bevelled portion or sur- 
face : esp. in Shipbuilding. 


ppl. a. Also 
Made or cut to 


bui^du 


Falconxb Diet. Marine (1789', Bevelling, In ship 
ig, the art of hewing a timber with a 


ing, the art of hewing a timber with a proper and tegu- 
lar curve. i8S8 Rank Grinned Exp. xviii. (1856) 138 A sort 
of beveling prevented the ice-mass from actual contact with 
th. bottom. ^ iW, Sis £. Rkkd Shipbmild. xx. 430 Care has 
to be taken in bringing the flanges to the correct bevilling. 

2. Comb., as bevelling-board {Shipbmild.), sec 
quot. ; bevelling-maohine , a book-binder’s ma- 
chine for bevelling the edges of a book-cover. 

^Wcale) 96 Bevelling-board, a piece 
* of the timbers, etc. 


rx B50 Rndim. Naxdg. . 
of deal on which the bevellings or angles 
are described. 

Srrslliag, ppl . a. [f. as prec. + -iko 3 .] Slant- 
ing, oblique, cut to an obtuse angle. Bevelling 
edge (Shipbuilding) : * the edge of a ship's frame, 
which is in contact with the skin, and which is 
worked from the moulding-edge, or that which is 
represented in the draft’ 

1879 Moxon Meek. Exert. (I 7 « 3 > 91 You Saw the Bevil - 
ling Angles, e xflgD Rndim . Navig , (Weak/ 154 Syphsrtd, 
a mode of joiniug,. .with a bevclhug edge. 

Bovelinent (be vdlment). Also bevillment. 
[f. as prec. 4 -ifRMT.l 'llie process of bevilling; 
spec, in Crystallog., the replacement of the edge of 
a crystal by two similar planes equally inclined 
to the adjacent faces. 

1604 R. Jamrson Mineral. I. *04 There Is formed a four- 
tided prism bevilled on both extremities, . .and the edge of 
the bevillment is truncated. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, xvi 213 The truncatures of their [i.e. crystal/] 
angles, and the bevelment of their edges. 

BoTonom, etc. : see Be* prsf . 
tBrrsr {hi vw), sb. Forms: ff-7 bouor, 6 
beuolr, bo mm, boyuar, 6-7 boier, 7 bsasui 
7 H) beavar, bevar. [a. OF. bcivre (also Imhrro, 
octvere, bobore ) drinking, drink, subst. use . of OK 
brivrti bomre (now benre) pms. inf. L. bibht. to 
drink, . (In med.L. biber, bibera, biker is,). With 
seme 3, of. tlia parallel OF. form bevtrie, beverry, 
jn the sense of a lunch or collation in a monostery.] 


t l. Drink, lfqqor fet (drinki^ Vbs. 

148s Mas a. PastuN (f87«/I> aox, I oSn gelt none 

ell Leals] yetc; asfiir bewtharkpeomysid nu 
+2. A potation, 1 

Para. : 


xms HULoav, Beuer .. 

Bab rt Air, B B76 A Boeuer or drinking be t weana dkikr 
and supper. s8a8 H. Mason Efieurds East Hi. as Thaw 
customs of drinking which I call a obntlnnaU Bevar. 

3. A small repast between meals;, a *n 
nnneheon, or lunch ; esp. one' jn the afternoon Be- 
tween mid-day dinner and supper. Chiefly dial. 

xgeo Ortas Vic. in Premp. Parv, 34 stoic, Mcrrndula, a 
beuer after bom. 1173 Coovsa Thctmtrtst, Mercado..* 
collation, a noons meals, a boyuer. cigpe UsMffsm 
Foust, vi, Thirty meSls a-day and ten be vers. umHAKi 
luyt Vcy. II. loo As they vse to ringto dinner orbMofar la 
dobcars. t8ea Fvukcu and Pt. Parmtt. latvod. s The 
hooka of LUtletOM tenures is there broakfost, thalrelnnori 
their boier, their supper, and their rero-banquet. lijn BPt* 
wxa Anthrofomct xunL 246 Children of Princes, .were to be 
allowed thaw Borers or afternoons Nundana. 1878 Plot 
StedforxUk. *86 Sent hungry with a bevar to her rather In 
the field. I9|0 W. Klus Mod. Husb. V. iii. 148 They net 
wholly on this [cheese] and bread at one time of the day, 
which they call their beaver, and this Is commonly about 
four of the clock in the afternoon. x 80 | M. Mosaic in Bag. 
lllHttr. Mag, Nov. 73 [At Eton], Came up from cricket In 
the summer afternoons for ' haver.' 

Jig. a 1640 Jackson Creed xt. xxxv. Wits. XI. 99 Are our 
daily sermons but as so many havers of wind whose efficacy 
vantsheth with the breath that uttereth them. 

t Brrsr, v? 


Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To par- 
take of bevef. See prec. ’ 

X607 Lingua 11. i. in Has!. DedsL IX. 368 Your gallants 
never sup, breakfast, or bever without me. Sherwood, 
To beuer . . codmiteHxer, xyfo Ainsworth Led. Diet* 
(Morell) 1, To beaver, mtrendam susstcre. 

t BftYffir (be*vw), v? Obs. exc. dial, [Fre- 
quentative f. OE. beofiatt to tremble (see Bits) : as 
glimmer f. gleam. Cf. LG. beveren, Du. bibberen to 
tremble.] intr. To tremble, shake, quiver. (Still 
widely spread in the dialects.) 

1470 8a Malory Arthur 1. xv, And they were so counu 
gyous that many knyghtes shoke mid bcoerd for eg—am. 
xfiol Jamikson Sc. Dtct.f Bever, babver, hewer, to shake, 
tremble, esp. from age or infirmity. 1884 Cafsbn Devon 
PrCviuc., Bewer, to shake with Hie cold. 

Bererffif • (be*v^red3). Forms: 3-7 bouarago, 
beverego, 5 bouoroohe, riche, 5-7 bauurago, 7 
bsuerldgo, beurage, benwrago, beauvrage, 
biverage, 7-8 borerldgo, 6 beuvwrage, 4- beve- 
rage. [ME. a. OF. barrage, buverage (mod.F. 
brenvage ), a com. Romanic formation, in Pr. beurage, 
Sp. bebrage, Pg. beberagem. It. beveraggio ; £ the sb.' 
Severe, bevre (in OK. bcivre, see Bevbr sb.) ' drink- 
ing * + -Aon : L. type *biberdNcum.] 

1 . Drink, liquor for drinking ; esp. a liquor which 
Constitutes a common article of consumption. 

e «3i§ E. E. Adit, P. B. <433 Bryiw hem new to my horde; 
of bcuerage hem fylle*. c 1400 Maundnv. xiL 14c Oode 
Bcueiage and swete and norysshynga that is made of Gala- 
melle. 1479 Caxtom Jason 5a Metes delicious and with 
al Ijeuurages and dryifltes snmpteous. s8i« Shaks. Winl. 
r. 1. it 148 If from hie he haws ^ 
x6i< G. Sandys J'rav.j4 Sherbat-ms . 
said beurage*. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 1 . 097 Tea., 
that elegant and popular beverage. 1870 Ykats Hiet. Comm. 
118 Cocoa and maid, or Paraguay tea, art fee beverages of 
South America. 

Jig. 1847 W. Brownk Polex.ru top The souks nf the Em* 
baasadom lay . . drown'd in that delirious bev’rage wherein 
Polexander't Eloquence had throwne them. 

2 . fig. A 'draught* which has been brewed, and 

muht be drunk ; the bitter or sorrowful sequel of 
any conduct. Cf. Bbiw. . 

1 >97 K. Glouc *6 A lu^er beuerage to here Uhef>e H 
browe. ex 3x9 Coer de L. 4365 A sorye beverage thar was 
bruwen. 

f 3. Drinking, a drink or draught Obs. 

138a Lanol. P. PI. A. v. 169 Bargeyns and b«uerages *bi- 
goune to aryae. x8a8 Dicav Vey. Medit. (x868) 56 New 
wines which were naught for bmiurage* 189 7 Drvdxn Virg, 
Georg, l 170 The standing Waters,. yield Too large g 
Bev'rago to the drunken Field. 
b.-Bxvtu sb. 3. 

1977 Habwooh England u. vi. <1877) 18a We had beueragei 
or uuntions after dinner. 

4 . spec. Variotu kinds of drink : a. The liquor 
made by pouring water over the prei 
after the wine has been drawn off, D. West] 
term for lemonade, o. In Devonshire, small elder. 

1807 Cavt. Smith Seaman's Cram. viii. 36 The CoopW is 
. . to . . repairs the .. hogsheads, etc. for wine, heart, sifter, 
beverage, fresh water, 1799 Load. Gao. No. fiM/4 Aboat 
5 Tun of Beveridge a( aw. per Tun, ijas L. Kino BntiL 
Mark. 1 . 7 They generally drink, .a sort of Liquor they can 
Beuverage < which is Water pass'd thro Che Husks of Ginoffi 
after the Wine is drawn off/. >798 W. Mabshall tV. Estg- 
land, Beverage, water elder, pr small cider. ih| M. Spsyr 
Cruise Midge 11879) 3*9 The bottjorof Lemonade or Beve- 
rage as it is called in Jamaica. 

1 3 . A drink, or drink money, 'deaumded on cew 
tain occasions, as e. g. ftrom one who for the first 
time wears a new suit* of clothes, etc. Now Jial\ 
>7si Pailxy, To fay Beverage, to gtya a treat upon die 
(bt wearing of A new Suit off Cloths, sfp JoNnSCh, 
Beverage, a treat at first coming into a prison, c eiled elab 
gatmish. afe8 jAMixfCM.av., 'She gat the beverage d hie 
uraw new coot.' 
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tlmnOt >|S(*| *• Oil. [prob. £ Bum 
Cf. OliU. JtfaVfe, L. btMHtu. jUri. 
mmt.J Beaver-coloured, reddish-brown. 

f *1400 ASorteArth. 3631 Alle hare-hcwede for b weye wkh 
beveryne lolckes. c 14*0 Anturs A rth. xrvUL Hb ene, that 
gray were and grate With his beueien herd. C£ next, 
f Boverhued, obi form of beaver-hued. 
rige Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 845 Brode bry|t waU his berde tk 
ml beuerhwed. 

t Havering. vbL sb. Obs . [f. Beveb «r.a + 
-nro 1.1 Trembling, shaking, quivering. 

sjpi Trkviha Barth. dr A A. xvn. evtti, Feueres, bat 
comeb with beueryng* [ing sheuerynge) and colde. Ibid. 
vii. xxxvii, Therof comythgryUynge, beverynge, and colde. 
Bevernedk, -naz. 06/. Also 6 bamneoks. 
Some fabric. 

sgSy Richmond. With (1853) <97 Beds, hangings of buche- 
rame, and a teaster of bevernexe. >587 Ibid, aaz A tabUl 
clothe barn necks, vs. 

Beveroy, variant form of Bavarot. 

1713 Lend. Com. No. 5x83/4 A sandy colour Bcveroy broad 
Cloth Co at. 

Baveraa, bevewelled, beveto, bevillaln, be- 
ylnod, bevomit, etc.: tee Be- pref. 

Beves, .la, obs. f. beeves, pi. of Beef. 

Bevll(e, bevllled, variants of Bevel, -ellkd. 
Bovin, obs. form of Bavih. 
tBavias. Obs. [Etymol. unknown : see con- 
jecture in Britten’s 0 . C. and Farm. Wds!\ 
msym Lisle I I tub. (1757)950 A cow-calf would make very 
pretty beef, at three years old, but, if killed sooner, they 
called It bevisa 

H Bm# (bevu). In 8 bavew. [Fr. bcvtie ; t 
hi-, bes pejorative prefix 4 vue View sb. Natural- 
ized in 18th c.] An error of inadvertence. 

171S M. Davies Aik. Brit. 1 . Pref. 3 Tlie Follies of the 
Ignorant, the bevews of Government. 1813 Scott in Lock- 
hart <18391 IV. 71 He will content himself with avoiding 
such bevues in future. 

Bevy (be-vi). Forms : 5 bevey, beuye, boue, 
5-7 beuy, 6 beve, (bevvy), 6- 7 beavie, be&uio, 
beuio, bovie, 7-9 heavy, s- bevy. (Derivation 
and early history unknown ; M E. bevey, beue answers 
in form to OF. bevee, buvee 'drink, drinking’ (in 
mod.F., a drink of water thickened with meal for 
beasts). This seems to correspond, with difference 
of conjugation (bevt l e : — *bcvdta), to It. bevuta 
'drinking-bout, a draught'; cf. also beva 'drink, 
liquor, potion, drench' (Baretti) with beva 'a bcavie’ 
in Florto. To explain the Eng. sense, it has been 
conjectured that levy may have passed from the 
sense of 'drinking-bout* to ' drinking- party,’ and 
to 'party* or 'company' generally: but of this 
there is no known evidence. These old names for 
companies of men and animals ore however very, 
fantastical and far-fetched, os may be seen in the 
first three works quoted.] 

1. The proper term for a company of maidens 
or ladies, of roes, of quails, or of larks. 

c 1430 Bk. I/aivkyng in Rel. Ant. 1 . 996 A covey of per- 
trich, a bevey of quayles, and eye of fesuunt*. c 1470 Hors, 
She/e, 4 G. <i8aa) 30 A beuye of larkes, A beuye ol ladyes, 
A beuye of quayles. A beuye of roo*. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Fvj, A Beuy of Ladies, a Beuy of Roos, a Beuy of QuaylU. 
1579 E. K. in S/enseVs Ske/h. Cat. Apr. 118 gloss., They say 
a Beuie of Larkes. 1613 Shahs. Hon. VI II, 1. iv. 4 None 
beere he hopes In all this Noble Beuy. 1667 Milton L. 
xi. 58a A Bes vie of fair Women, richly gay. 1678 Phillips 
«.v. Betty, The Foresters say a Bevy of Roes. 17S5 Pope 
Odyss. vi. 08 Around, a heavy of bright damsels shone. 1715 
Bradley ram. Diet., Beaty 0/ Quails, a Term that im- 
ports only a Brood of young Quails. 1808 Scott Alarm. 11. 
xiv, A bevy of the maids of heaven. 

2. transf. A company of any kind ; rarely, a 
collection of objects. 

idea B. Jomson Entertm. Wks. (169a) 3x4 A bevy of Fairies. 
1(11 Hkaum. & Fu Kinep No K. v. 50 What a heavy of beaten 
•laves ore here? 1888 Vilukrr (Dk. lluckhm.) Chances 
Wks. (1714! xxo When you've purchas'd A Beavy of those 
Butter-prints, a 1774 Goldbm. Double Trans/. 53 She kept 
a bevy Of powder'd coxcombs. 1848 Macaulay /list. Eng. 
11 . 365 The whole bevy of renegades. s86z A. B. Hope Eng. 
Cathodr, 164 A basilica sheltering a bevy of minor altan. 

8. Comb., oa f bevy-grease, the fat of a roe-deer. 
16x0 Gwillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 The fat of a Roe 
is termed Bevy Greece. s8s6 Bullokar, Beuiegrtace, the 
fat of a row Deere. 

Bevyr, obs. form of Beaveb. 

Bew, ob». form of Beau a. fair, and Bough. 
Bewail (bfwci-1). v. Forms: 4 bi-, byweile(n, 
-weylen, -wayle, bywaile, 4-5 biwaill, -wayle, 
bywaylen, 4-6 bewayll, 6-7 bewaile, -wayle, 
fi- bewail, [f. Be- 4 + Wail.j 
L tram. To wail over, to utter wailings or cries 
of sorrow over, esp. over the dead. Also refl. 

e xjoo K. Alls. 4395 Ded he Is of sadel y-falle ; Perciens hit 
byweileth alle. 1475 Caxton Jason 18 How they bewaylled 
ache other. 161s Bible Jot. iv. 31 The daughter of Zion 
that bewaileth heraelf. k8m B. Cornwall Hood These, u 
364 Pynrha, sheltered in a cave, bewail'd Her child which 
perished. 

2. To express great sorrow for ; to lament loudly, 
mourn. Also re/I. 

e igM Cmaucrr Troy Ins iv. 1903 Bywaylynge ay the day 
that they were borne. 13B8 Wycuf a Cor. x!l ax Y biweik 


many of hem, that bifor synneden. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Common. Sgrv., We knowledge and bewaile our mannola 
•mnea and wicked nee. 1849 Milton Rikon. Wks. 1738 I. 
J 95 He bewails his want oftbe Militia. xjgM Johnson Idler 
Nq.3.P8 These mi serie s I have often felt and often be- 
wailed. 1880 Dixon Windsor HI. xiv. xa8 Other bards 
bewailed the dead poet 
b. To mourn or lament the want of. 

1798 Southey Joan of Arc vt 437 Then wild with joy 
spMd* on to taste the wave So long bewail'd. 

8 . intr. To utter lamentations ; to lament, mourn. 

. c <374 Chaucer Booth, l vi. a6 For )m same king aonge 
pou. .byweykdett and byweptest 18s t J. Field in Conrat 
Crudities Pref. Verses, Tom-Piper is gone out and mirth 
bewaile*. iSao Southey Wesley H. 38 Instead of bewail- 
ingfor him and for herself, 
b. with cognate object ; see Bewailed. 

1 1 n the following passage, the use of bewaile is 
either verv forced (? suggested by the consequences 
of a wreck), or it is a mere error. The suggestion 
that it was meant for a derivative of wale ' to choose ' 
is worthless. 

r Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. t As when a ship . . An hidden 
•scaped hath unwares, That lay in waite her wrack 
for to bewaile. 

Bewailable (b/WWftb’l), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Fit or proper to be bewailed ; lamentable. 

16x1 Cotgr., Larmoyable, bewaylable, lamentable, wo- 
full, worthie of teares. 1757 Richardson in Mrs. Barbauld 
H/le (1804) IV. 158 Tho the consequences .. are so very 
bewailable. 1775 Adair Amer. Inti. 187 The Hebrew ladies 
..reckoned their virginity a bewailable condition. 

Bewailed, ppi . a. [f. Bkwail + -kd i.] 

1 . Lamented with wailing. 

x6oo Shakh. Sottn. xxxvi, Ust my bewailed guilt sliould 
do thee shame. 

1 2 . Expressed by wailing, wailed forth. Obs. 
thaa Caft. Smith Virginia v. 176 His much bewailed sor- 
row for his death. 

Bewailtr ib/wyn 1 M ). [f. as prec. 4 -EH 1 .] 

1 . One who bewails or laments. 

1614 R. Tailor Hog lost Pearl iv. in Dodsley (17801 VI. 
433 O blest bewniler of thy misery ! 1710 Ward Life II. 
More 186 A great bewailer of the late troublesome times. 

Mrs. Browning Casa Guidiu Bewailers for their Italy 
enchained. 

2 . Zool. A species of monkey, the white-throated 
Sajou, also called Weeper. 

X774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. vu. L 508 Called .. the 
Bewailer, from its peculiar manner of lamenting. 

+ Bewrt'lfbL a. Obs . rare. [f. Bewail + -pul, 
after wailful .] U’ailing, mournful. 

159a Harvey Fours Lett. 11L 30 The bewailefull moane of 
that sobbing and gToning Muse. 

Bewailing, vbl. sb. [f- as prec. + -ing 1 .] The 
utterance of wails ; loud lamentation, mourning. 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 3 The fader & moder . . desyred 
to moke bewaillyngcs. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 1. 93. 1635 
Wither Lords Prayer 1x6051 8a Else his bewailing* had 
not proceeded from true compassion. 

Bewai'ling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] That 
bewails or laments. Hence Bewailingly adv. 

16x3 Shako. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 955 Thy Amhition . . robb’d 
this bewailing I^and Of Noble Buckingham. 186s Thorn- 
bury Turner II. 334 He alludes bewaibngly to the Novem- 
ber fog, that stops his painting. 

Bewai lment. [f. Bkwail 4 -meet.] A be- 
wailing, a lamentation. 

1607 Beaumont Worn. Hater 111. i. Wks. 477 These lamen- 
tations, these lowsie love-layes, these bewailements. x8a8 
Btachw. Mag. XXIII. 33 A general bewailment of the 
* inconsistency * . .of human nature. 

t Bawa ke, v. Obs. [ME. biwakf .en, f. bi -, 
Be- 4 Wake ; cf. G. bewaehen, I)u. bewaken. For 
the strong and weak pa. tense, see Awake.] 

1 . trans. To keep watch over ; to guard. 
e xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe herdes biwakeden here oref. 
c x aoo Obmin 3339 Hirdeso.. butt nihht Biwokenn be^re 
faldess. 1393 Gower Coif. II. 350 My lady .. Nis better 
Jemed and bewaked. 

2 . spec. To vvatdh a corjise. Cf. Wake sb. 
c x«5d Gen. 4 Ex. 3444 Egipte folc him bi-waken xi. ni^tes 
and .xl. dnixes. c tyso Seuyn Sag. (W.) 9578 He was bi* 
waked richeiiche And wel wire browt on ertne. 

3 . To sj)end waking ; to watch through. 

1393 Gower Com/ . 11 . 944 That night was wel bewaked. 
47 intr. To keep awake : to watch. 
a 1450 Knt. He la Tour c. (1868) 131 Magdalene. . bewaked 
and wepte for her synnea. 

Bewail, bewollow, etc. : see Be- pref. 
BewaaAered (brw5ndwd),iy/. a. rare. [f. 
Be- 1 and 4 4 Wandeh 4 -kd. I t &• Made to 
wander, bewildered (obs.). b. Wandered over. 

1574 Hkllowrs Gueuara's £/. (1577) 188, I go .. so be- 
wand red in my businense, that scarcely 1 knowe any man. 
1883 W. Barnes Poems Dorset Died. Ser. 111. 83 The stream 
be-wandered dell did spread Vrotn height to woody lieighc 
Bew ape, variant of Bbwhapk v. Obs. 

B«wsr« (b/We-u), v l . Forms : % ben war, 3-6 
be war, be-war, 3-7 teewar, 3-5 be-warr, g by- 
war, g-fi be ware, o bewarre, be wayre, 6- be- 
ware. [The origin of ^lis is involved : 1. OE. 
had a trans. vb. warian 4 to guard, take care or 
charge of,’ with a compound bewarian 'to defend.’ 
The latter is not earifduly found in ME. (where it 
Wonid have been bewaren ) ; the former survived os 
Ware, common till igoo with a dative refl. const., 


esp. in the imperative ware thee l 'cave tibi, take 
care of thyself, be on your gnard, beware! and 
has been retained down to the present day in 
the simple imperative ware l, as 'Ware holes]’ 
(although in this form it has often since 1600 been 
mistaken for a contraction of beware l or an inter- 
jectional use of the adjective). 2. OE. had also an 
adj. wsrr ' cautus, cautious, on one’s guard,’ which 
survived in ME. as war, ware, common in the 
phrase to be ware ' to be on one's guard,* of which 
the imperative be ware l was practically » ware 
thee l aforesaid. 8. From this equivalence of 
meaning, be ware early began to be treated in some 
respects as a single word, viz. as a compound of 
the vb. ware, thus stepping into the place of the 
OE bewarian. As early as 1 300 we find it written 
as one word, and even with by os the prefix, and 
in 14-iKth c. it often followed the verbal construc- 
tions of the simple ware, even to taking a direct 
object, as in 'beware that train* (c 1500 in 1 e). 
But on the other hand it was used only in those 
parts of the vb. where be is found, viz. the imper., 
infin., and pres. subj. (the indie, being I am ware, 
thou art ware, etc.). After 1600, the verbal 
aspect so far prevailed that the inflexions bewares, 
bnuared, bewaring, were used by good writers ; 
but these have again been discarded, and beware is 
now used only where be ware would be a possible 
construction, viz. in the imper. (chiefly), the inlin., 
and pres, subj (rarely). Tnc full evidence of these 
statements will be found under Wace : the follow- 
ing quotations show the relations of to be ware , to 
ware oneself, ware thee, ware to thee , be ware to 
thee, beivare thee, beware thyself \ before igoo. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 [He] inune^cd ur alle to ben 
warre barof. a xjoo Cursor M. 69 He }>at stitthest weiii.s at 
stand, Warre hym ! his fall is nexst bin hand. 1377 Lanul. 
P. Pi. B. v. 45a Ware Jj be front wunhope wolde pe bitraye. 
xatt Wycuf Ecclus. xiii. x6 Be war f v.r. wurj to thee, and 
take heede. .to thin heryng. 1470- 85 Malory Arthur(iB\f» 
1 1 . 399 Be you beware also what ye do. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton 1 Dictes 11 b. Ware the of the wordc* of lycrs. < 4*3 
Vulgarta obs Tereutio 2 b, Ware thy hede thynandys or 
fete. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Giv, A woman ought to 
beware herself.] 

I. Without inflexions. 

1. To be cautious or on one’s guard, to be wary ; 
to take care, take heed, in reference to a danger. 

a. simply. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 17439 Bot we ne be-warr [Gdtt. be-war] 
wit-stand in time, c 1440 Prom/. Partt.ju Be ware, taveo. 
*538 Cover dale Eccles. iv. 13 An olde Kings that doteth 
anT cannot bewarre in tyme to come. 1610 Shake. Tent/. 
11. L 304 Shake off slumber and beware. 

b. with of (from, with, obs.): To be on one’s 
guard against. 

1097 R- Glouc. 547 Hii mi jte bewar of hor fon. c 1340 
Cursor At. 4425 (Fairf.), Be-war of trtrson of womman. *557 
North Gueuara's Diaii Pr. (1583) 260 a, There are such 
malices from the which wee ought to beware. 1604 Hky- 
wood Guuatk. 11. 74 From SophLsUt wc must altogether be- 
ware. 17x1 Addison S/ect. No. 128 F 1 Men should be- 
ware of being captivated, xyxa Pope Ra/e Lock 1. 114 Be- 
ware of all, but most beware of Man. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. ix. 1x859) 373 Let us then beware of sclf-dcccption. 

f c. with infinitive. Obs. 
c 1395 E. E. A liit. P. B. 202 , 1 schal wayte to be-war her 
wrenches to kepe. c 1386 Chaucer Truth ix Bywar liter- 
fore to spurne ageyns an uL 

d. with clause : lest , that not, how. 

<8*3 Fitzherb. llusb. 831 Let hym beware, that he trede 
not to mochevppon the corne. 1549 Coverdaie Eras/// . 
Par. a Cor. 53 Beware, leste your cleanncs be defiled. X770 
Junius Lett. xlL 219 Beware how you indulge, .your re- 
sentment. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 376 Beware lest 
. .in thy mirth. Thou tell’st the story of thy love unseen. 

e. with simple object ;*b. 

c igoo Doctr. Gd. Servaunfs in A tic. Poet. Tr. (Percy Soc.) 
4 Beware that trayne. For it slandeth in grete daungere. 
1598 Shaks. Merck. V. m. iiL 7 Since 1 am a dog, beware 
my phangs. — Macb. iv. i. 79. 1697 lJavmcN Virg. 

Past. ill. 145 Ye Boys.. Beware the secret Snake that 
shoots a Sting. 184a Longf. Excelsior vi, Beware the 
pine-tree's withered branch 1 Beware the awtul avalanche ! 
1 2. To take care, have a care of : a. with of. Obs. 
<*1386 Chaucer Frankl. 7 *. 813 But euery wyf be war of 
hire oiheeste 1 v.r. be ware, bewar 1. x6xx Bible Ex. xxiii. 
ai, I lend an Angel. .Beware of him, and obey hie voice, 
t b. with simple object. Obs. 

UM Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iiL 70 When the Fox 
preacheth, beware your geese. 159s Shakh. x Hen. I'J, 1. 
lit 47 Priest, beware your Beard, 1 meanc to tugge it. a shoo 
Rob. Hood (Ritsonj 11. xiL 136 Now, bishop, beware thy 
purse. 1713 Addison Cato iv. iL 19 Have at thy heart. 
Juba. Nay, then beware thy own. 
o. with infin. or clause, arch, 
a 1369 Kingrrmyll Alan's Ret. xiL (1580^ 80 Christ is sent 
unto us, let us beware that we receive him. 1399 Greene 
Ai/honsms <x$6i) 945 Beware you follow still your friends 
adviCe. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 595 The more he 
varies Forma, beware To strain his Fetters with a stricter 
Care, i860 [see II). 

1 3- To take warning by. Obs. 
exam New Notbr. Maya 59 Beware by dedes dampnakle. 
XS|6 Wbiothesley Chrvn. 1x875) 1 * 4 °» I bcaache God. .that 
aU you may be wayre by me. ij|b W. Stafford Exam. 
Com/i. iL (1876)65 , 1 pray God this Reahne may beware by 
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that example. i6og Camden Rem. (1637) 300 It Is good to 
beware by other mens harmes. 1700 i*oe Ilj. 

II. As so inflected verb. 

sept Florio, R&uednto, bewared, espied. iM N. Baxter 
SuEto/s Omramia Kiij, Bewaring of too hot combustion, 
lids Milton Academe Wits. 1738 1 . 613, 1 had bewar’d if 

1 had foreseen. 167a Newton in Rigaud Cerr. Sii. Mem 
<18411 II. 316, 1 stirred them a little together, bewaring .. 
that I drew not in breath near the perniciouH fumes. 1700 
Dbyden Cock 4 Fox 799 Once warn’d is well bewar’d. i860 
Emerson Coma. Life 1. 11861) 3a We beware to ask only for 
high things. 1870 Echo 17 Oct, Showing the greatest re- 
spect. .and bewaring of the slightest insubordination. 

t BfWATii v* Obs. [First c 1400 ; f. Bit- a + 
Wahev. to spend (still in every -day use in the north).] 
tram. To lay oat t money, etc.), expend, spend. 

c 1394 Chaucer Tropins 1. 636 Thus oght wyse men be- 
ware by folis : If so thow do thy wit is wele by waryd. 1393 
Gower Com/. I. 26a If the clerk beware his faith In chap- 
manhode at such a (hire, c 1460 How March, dyd Wyfe 
betray 044 in HazL E. P. P. 207 Yf thou thynke hyt not 
wele ocsett, Gyf hyt another cun be ware hytt betc. c safe 
Child e of Britt owe aao ibid. 119 He let never, til he had be- 
wared alle the tresour his fader spared. 147a Marc. Pastom 
Lett. 689 111 . 37 If ye be war any mor money . . 1 shall pait 
you ageyn. 

Bewaah, bewaated, bewater, etc. : see Be- pref. 
t Bewa'Vf, v. Obs . Also 6 bywaif. [f. Be- 1 + 
Wave v ] To blow about, to blow or waft away. 

spot Douglas Pal. Hon. in. xxxix, How that Eneas . . In 
countreis seir was be the seyis rage Bewauit oft tgig — 
Mtteis 1. iv. 44 Quhilk I ait to fore the wyndis bed biwavit. 
bid. vi. xiv. 4a The fervent luif of his kynd native land . . 
Mot al evil rumour fra his luwd by waif, 
t Bewayne. Obs. rare. Also bewanje. ff. 
Be- + Wain, gain. Perh. there was a vb. of tne 
same form : it is even possible that we have a vb. 
in the first quot.] Profit, advantage. 

c 1375 Barbour St. Ninian 754 Mene curamis bar of landU 
sere . . Of be pardonc for be-wan^e. Ibid. 1379 Sir, )e ma 
hnf na bewayne Vith sanotis b>R (— b us l to »iak bargains. 

Bewe, obs. form of Bough. 

Beweary, etc. : see Be- pref. 
f Bewe’d, v. Obs. [OK. beweddian , f. bi; Be- 

2 + toedden to Wki>.] 

1 . tram. To wed, to marry. 

c 1000 A'lfric Ex. xxi. 9 Gif he hig his suna beweddab. 
c SR05 Lay. i 1033 Outdance hauede riClcnc hi wedded to 
queue. 1513 Douglas .Fine is 111. v. 74 Art thou, or na, to 
Pirrhus )it by wed? 

a/fc To unite closely and intimately. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 10 Bewedding to Ixxly the 
things that belong to ghost. 17x0 W. Gibson Diet Horses 
vii. (ed. 3) 105 They will be no much be wedded to Custom. 

Hence Bewedded ppl. a. 
c sacs Lay. 31960 His biweddede wif. 

Beweap (bfwrp), v. Forms: 1 bewdpan, 
2-4 biwepen, -weopen, 4-6 bi-, by-, bewepe, 
7 beweepe, 6- beweep. Pa. t. 1-4 beweop, 2 
biwiep, 4 6 bywepte, 6- bewept. See Bewept. 

[OE. betulpan = OFris. biw$pa. OS. biw 6 pian t f. be~ f 
bi Be- 4 + wdpian, w$pan to Weep.] 

1 . trans. To weep for, weep over, deplore (the 
dead, losses, sins, etc.). 

c 1000 jElkric Deut. xxxiv. 8 And Israhela beam hine be- 
weopon J»ritig daga. riiM Lamb. Horn. 39 pu scalt bi 
wepen pne sunne. 1388 Wvclik Matt . ii. x8 Rachel biwep- 
ynge hir sones. 1494 Fabyan vii. ccxxv. 952 The kynge 
..bewepte y l vnskymill dede. 1561 Veron Hunt. Purgat. 
25 b, The Egyptians bewept him seven t ye dayes. c 1600 
Shaks. Soups, xxix, I all alone bcwcepe my out-cast state. 
1678 SiiADWEl.t. Timon v, I’ll be weep these comforts. 1876 
Swinburne Rrectk. 81 Boast me not blameless nor bcwccp 
me wronged. 

2 . To wet or moisten with, or as with, tears. 

c 14BO Paltad. on Hush. iv. 61 Yf lukewarm hem by-wepe, 
Thai wol be greet. 1330 Palsgr. 453/3, I bewepe, 1 slubber 
a thynge with wepyng. 1587 Uwrbkrv. Trap. T. (1837) 
178 Which bones he long bewept with tcares. s8s8 Kings- 
ley Saint's Trag. v. i. a 30 And passing clouds bewept .. 
Those wasted limns. 

+3. intr. To weep. Obs . # 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. vL a6 For )n same b>ng songe 
bou a lytel here . . byweyledest and byweptest. 1388 Wv- 
clik Ret>. xviii. 9 The kingis of the erthe schulen oiwepe, 
and biweile hem silf on hir. 


+ Bewee'per. Obs. One who beweeps. 

1388 Wvclik Wisd. xviii. 10 Wepeful weilyng of biweperis 
oQonge children was herd. 

Beweloome, etc. : see Be- pref. 

Beweld(«, variant of Bewield v. Obs. 
t Bewail, v . Obs . [f. Be- a + ME. wellen to 
Wei.l *».] intr. To well up. 

1387 Trrvisa Higdon (1865) 1 . in Makeb >e brook lor- 
rentem Cedron wexe and bewe! )n more. 

Beweltered (bfwrltwd), Ppl. a. [f. Be- 4 + 
Welteb.] Besmeared by weltering (in blood, etc.). 

sgtg Golding Ovid's Mot . iv. (1593) 83 Beweltred in his 
bloud her lover she espide. 1868 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. VI. 
xv. xL 75 The be weltered broken haroen-gcar, 

t BlWdlld, v. Obs. Also 1 bewendan, 3-4 
bi-, by-, bowende(n. [Common Teat. : OE. be~ 
wpeddn * OS. biwendum , OHG. biwentan (MHG. 
and mod.G. bewenden ), Goth, biwandjan, f. bi; 
Be- 1 4-OTcut. wandjan to turn, causal of windan 
to Wind ; bewtnd is thus the causal of Bewibd.] 
JL tram. To turn round, turn away. 
svboo Ago. Gosp. Mark v. 30 He cwmS bewtnd to ban 


menixu. a 1300 Cursor M. 895 Alkin blit was ban bi-went. 
Fra balm, c 1314 Gup Wa ran (1849) 933 Sir Gii his stede 
biweat the. 

2 . reft. To turn oneself round, 
rites Ago. Goof* Matt. ix. ea And se Hmlend bewende 
hyne. c taoB Lay. 18084 Hijendliche he hine biwenc C1314 
G up Warm. 11840) 187 Biwende the, soyd Ilerhaud fre. 

8 . intr. (for reft.) 

a 1300 Body 4 Soul in Map's Poems (1841) 334 Won the 
goet it schdaego, yt biwente and withstod. c 1330 A 'pug 
if Tars 1096 Thaos fyf kynges forth bewenL 

BlWIpfe (bfwe*pt), ppl. a. atrk. Also 4 bi- 
wope, -wopod, -wepen, 5-6 by-, bewepte. ff. 
Bewepp.] Drowned in tears; marked or dis- 
figured by weeping. 

c 13*0 Seupn Sag. (W.) »i86 He fond his emperice . . here 
visage al bitrope, c 1399 IF ill. Paterae 661 Al bi-weped for 
wo. ^1374 Chaucer Tropins iv. 888 That he yow nat bi- 
wepen inus ne fyude. 1490 Caxton Emepdos fv. 94. 1331 
Elyot Gov. (1580) 198 Wash clcane your visage and ey«n 
thus bewepte. slgB Carlvi.k Fredk. Gt . II. vxn. v. 137 The 
Prince, all bewept and in emotion, followed his Father. 

BtW S lt (bfwesl), <tdv.SLw\ prep. [OE. bewestan , 
f. Be- prep, -f westan from the west : cf. Bb-east.] 
tA. adv. On or to the west. Obs. 
toi6 O. H. Ckrou. (I-aud MS.*, Be westan. tiet ibid, 
a taag Auer. R. 939 Hu b« holi mon . . iseih biwesten apm 
him so muchel uerde of dcoflen. 1473 Bk. Noblesse <1860 9 
The regions be west of Rome. 

B. prep. To the west of. Now only Sc. 
a 888 O. E. Ckron. an. 709 Be westan wuda. >838 Stewart 
Cross. Scot. 989^6 In Jnchchennane, schort gait be west 
Glasgw. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobtog. x. 1x848) 
976 The sea be-west Inverkeitlting. 1883 Blachw. Mag. 
Nov. 636 He west North Berwick I .aw. 

Bewet (bfwe t), V. Also 5 bywet. Pa. t. and 
pa. (ble. 4- 8 by-, bewet^te, 7 bewetted. [f. Bk- 
2 t Wet r.] trans. To wet profusely. 

c x 400 Test. Lotte u <1560* 972 tya The beames. .of thyne 
eycn ame m bewet. 149s Caxton I ’it as Pair. « W. de W. > 1. 
xxxv. 30 a/i Saynt Anthonyc . . wepte and alle bywette his 
face wyth tec res. A. Palahkr in Froude Hist. Fug. 

(1856) Il.ys We all liewct both our faces. 1388 Shaks. Til. 
And. 111. 1. 146 His Napkin with her true tcares all bewet. 
1843 Burroughs Exp. Hose a iiL (1655) 55 As Gideons 
fleece bewetted with the tempest of God* wrath. 1718 Rowe 
Lucan v, The crow be wets her, and prevents the rain. 

B«wet, be wit (biwvt), sb. Falconry. Also 5 
bewette. [Appar. a OK. *bct 4 etle f an unrecorded 
dim. of beue t bue t orig. buie, boie collar, bond, 
chain, fetter L. boia , in pi. boiee collar for the 
neck (of leather, wood, or iron) ; but perh. the dim. 
is of Eng. formation.] A ring or slip of leather 
for attaching the l>ell to a hawk's leg 
i486 Bk. St. Albans B vj a, Thessame letheris that be putt 
in hir belli* : to be fastyned a boute hir leggy* ye shall calle 
Hewettis. 157a Turherv. Falconrie, With belles and Be- 
wets, Vernels eke, to make the falcon fine. 1733 Chambers 
CycL Supp.. Bewits, in Falconry, denote pieces of leather, 
to which a hawk's bells are fastened, and buttoned to hi* 
legs. 1873 ' Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 1. iv. L 1 3 A running 
noose in which the leg of the hawk together with the * be- 
wit ' of the bell is inserted. 

Bewetye, Bewgle, Bewgrye, obs. form of 
Beauty, Bugle, Buggeby. 
t B«wh, v. Obs. exc. dial. [Imitative of the 
soundj intr. To bark in a thin voice, to yelp. 
xSjiT Howell Denises 1 1879) a6a A little bewhing Curve. 

t Bewha pe, v. Obs. Only in pa. pplc. 4 be- 
whaped, -whapped, -waped, -vapid [f. Be- + 
whape : see Awhape, Whap.] trans. To bewilder, 
amaze, confound utterly. 

c 1 3*o Sir Beves 1689 The porter was al bewaped. Alas I 
queth he, is Beues ancapcd. 13I0 Sir Ferumb. jayj pat bu|» 
ne) bc-vapicL 1393 Gowks Conf. III. 4 So bewhapped and 
assoted. Ibid. 378 Thus bewhaped in iny thought, 
t BowhaHued, ppl- a. Obs . rare- 1 . [Cf. be- 
twattle in Be- 2.] Bewildered, out of one's wits. 

>841 Cartwright Siege v. iii, She looks as if site were be- 
whalled. 

Bewhete, -whethe, obs. ft. Bequeath. 
Bewhig, bewhiaker, bewhiaper, bewhlatle, 
bawhite(n, bewidow, etc. : see Be- pref. 
tBewhcrre, v. Obs. [f. Be- 5.] a. To call 
whore, b. To make a whore of ; to prostitute. 

1804 Shake. Oth. iv. ii. 115 My Lord hath so bewhor'd 
her, Thrown© such dispiaht, and heauy termes vpon her. 
i6n Fletchkr Maid in Mill iil l 9 Had you a daughter 
stom, perhaps bewhor'd. 

t B0Wi«'ld, v. Obs. Also 3 biwelden, 4-5 
by-, bewelde, 6 bewylde. [ME. biwelden % f. bi; 
Be- 2 + weldcn, to Wield.] trans. To hold in 
hand, rule, control, manage, handle, wield, reft. 
To use one's limbs. 


c s boo Trin. Colt. Horn. 95 tfe holie bremnesse ^ shop 
and biwalt alle shafte. 1393 Gowks Conf. IIL 377 IMS. 
Harl. 3490) And may my selven nought bewekle. what for 
sikenesse and what for elde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/1 
Thyse ii. .take of theyr clothes, .to thende that they myght 


sikenesse and what for elde. 1483 Caxton < 


Thyse ii. .take of theyr clothes, .to thende that they myght 
better ft lyghtlyer bywelde them to stone hym. um 
Fabyan v. cxxviii. no To bewelde his lande when his fader 


dyed. >830 Palsor. 433/0. I bewylde my selfe, 1 styrre my 
selfa 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit . v. (JL) Gerards stafle. . 
which., no man can be weld. 

Bgwig (bfwi g), V. [f. Be- 6, 7 + Wig.] To 
furnish or cover with a wig. Hence Bowl'ggod 
ppl. a . a. Wearing a wig. b. Under the influ- 
ence of bureaucracy or 1 red-tape.' (In Germany 


Zopf — cue, pigtail, is the symbol of official pe- 
dantry or red-tape.) 

17M Westm. Mag. If. tfoo Suppose me now be-wigg*d and 
seated here. k8gi Mabiotti Italy vii. 416 A paltry Baden, 
a bewigged Prussia. 1866 Lend. Rev. 9 June 640/1 It 
drive* him to bewig his bald head. 1878 Gko. Euot Dost. 
Dor. 1. i. 3 An old bewigged woman, with eyeglasses pinch- 
ing her nose. 

Bewilder (b/toiidoi), v. [f. Be- a f Wilder, 
to lead one astray, rejl. to stray, to wander (found 
1613 and common in 17th c.)j 

1 . lit. 1 To luse in pathless places, to confound 
for want of a plain road. 1 J. arch , 

>888 (see next]. 178s Johnson Rnmbf. No. so* p 3 He 
was so much bewildered in the enormous extent of the town. 
1778-84 Cook Fop. (1790) I. 36 An unfrequented wood, in 
which they might probably be bewildered till night. iM 
Kane A ret. Exp. II. xxviii. 98a The berg that had bewil- 
dered our helmsman. 

2 . Jig. To confuse in mental perception, to perplex, 
confound ; to cause mental aberration. 

1884 Chabnock Attrib. GW <18 14) I. 37 We must come to 
something at length . . or else be bewildered. 1709 Pom 
Ess. Crst . 96 Some are bewilder'd in the mase or schools. 
174a H. Baker Microsc. 1. xv. 64 1*1 no . . honest Observer 
. . bewilder his Brains in following such idle Imagination*. 
t8>3 T. Jf.kfkrson Writ. (1830) IV. 37a A vain nod useless 
faculty, given to bewilder, and not to guide us. 

Bewildered, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed ’.] 

1 . Lost in pathless places, at a loss for one's 
way ; fig. conlused mentally. 

i88k Dkydln Lucretius 11. 11 iR.) Human-kind Bewil- 
der'd in the nuuee of life, and blind. 1703 Maundmki.i. 
yourn. Jents. (17391 14a We rambled about for seven hours 
thu* be wild red. 178a Beatiik Triumph Mel. xli. The 
bewilder'd mouI. s8io Scott Lady of L. 1. xv. Should each 
bewildered stranger call To friendly feast and lighted hall. 
1843 J. MARriNkAU Ckr. Life (1857) 384 The new generation 
may grow up with bewildered vision. 

2 . Irons/. Pathless, trackless, mazy ; utterly con- 
fused or tangled. 

1709 M. Browne Pise. F.clog. vii. (1773) 98 And oft would 
to bewilder'd shade* retire. 1800 Keats Hyperion in. 9 
Wandering in vain about bewilder'd shores. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes i. 10 A bewildered heap of allegories. 

BewilderftdlyfbfwHdaidli), Aftf. [f. prec. + 
-LY* ] In a bewildered manner ; in uncertainty as 
to one's way or perceptions. 

1848 R. de Coverley I. so The fox. .speeding bewildered ly 
away. 1883 A. Forbes Sac. Char. Australia Asking one- 
self bewilderedly how or whence they get it 

Bawi ldered&tll. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being bewildered ; bewilderment. 

1847 in Craig ; and in other Diets. 

Bewildering (b/wi ldariij), vb/. sb. [f. Be- 
wilder + -ingL] The causing one to lose his 
way ; the losing of oneself in a maze. 

1808 Wordsw. Redbreast 4 B. % The bird .. That, after 
their bewildering. Covered with leaves the little children. 

Bewildering, ppl a. [f. as prec.+-iNo*] 
That causes one to lose his way ; mentally con- 
fusing or perplexing. 

179a Words w. Descr. SA. Wks. 1 . 89 At once bewildering 
mists around him dose, i860 Tyndall Giac. l | la. 90 
A bewildering mas* of cmgs and chosma. 

Bewi'lderingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT*.] In 
a bewildering manner ; so as to bewilder. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LI 1 I. 504 Our Jbarit Is bewil- 
d'ringly blown back, forward, or sideways. «86g Atkenmum 
Na 1974. 985/1 Bewilderincpy multitudinous. 

Bewilderment (k/WWdaimtnt). [f. Be- 
wilder + -mhnt.] The state or condition of be- 
wildering or being bewildered : a. Confusion 
arising from losing one's way ; mental confusion 
from inability to grasp or sec one's way through 
a maze or tangle of impressions or ideas. 

s8ao Irving Sketch Bk. I. 85 In the midst of his bewilder- 
ment. x86i Gko. Euot Silas M. 13 Thought was arrested 
by utter bewilderment. 

b. A tangled or labyrinthine condition of objects, 
an inextricable confusion or medley. 

1844 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11 . 109 The entangled bewil- 
derment of oak and mne, birch and haxaL 1M4 Black 
Jud. Shaks. xxxi, What a bewilderment of light and color 
met her eyes I 

BfiwJll (bfwi'l), v . [f. Be- 2 + Will v] To 
will Hence, BewiTled ppl. a. 

1864 J. Grote Mor. Ideals 3a The past b the experienced 
and already bewillad. 

Bewimplo, etc. : see Be- pref. 

+ Bftwia, biwin, Vt Obs. For forms see 
Win. [ME. biwinnen, f. bi; Be- + winnen to 
Win.] To gain, to win, get possession of. 

c Lamb. Horn. 41 Hwa crest m-wonreste torn wrecche 
saule. c seeg Lav. 05067 He biwon (caano bfwan] Rome. 
a tees Aster. R. 998 pe tur nis nout asailed, ne ^e castel, ne 

& cite hwon heo beoo biwunnen. c ties Ckron Bag. 465 
Rit*on Met. Rom. II. *89 With m host .. Rngewnd to 
bywynne. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 303 Of allepat grate 
treaoure hat euer he biwan. To 1400 MS. Casstb. v. A 94 
pat catell was wo begon, So be-wunne was neuer non. 
tBewind, v. Obs. Also bi-. For forms see 
Wind. [Com. Teut. : OE. bewindan, t bi bi; 
Be- 1 + windan to Wind; cf. Goth. Hwindan , 
OHG. bewintan , mod.G. bewindenl} 

1 . trans. To wind (a thing) about ; to involve, 
envelop with (bands, etc.). 




BSWB&Y; 


There Is ncerCfrin bewitehery, or fkacination In Words. 
tMft Hawthorns Amer. Noto-Bh*. (K^IL t6i Than was 
a great bewitch* ry in the idea. 

2. « Bewitchment. 

' 171* Speet. No. *50 p 7 ObHqst vision .. was anciently 
the mane of bewitehery and magical fascination, spy 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Fa/fhtg-Sichn.. Good House* 
wives took it for a Bewitehery of their -Poultry, 
t B g wr tchfnl, *. Obs. [f. Bewitch 
Having power to bewitch ; fascinating, alluring. 

Tilton Let. in Whs. (1738) I. 4 There is on the other 
side ill more bewitchfuil to entice away. 

B iW it otot (bAri-tJty), vbt. sb. [f. Bewitch 
+ -inq 1 .J The action ot influencing by witch- 
craft ; enchantment, fascination. 

ins Covkrdai.k WtuT. hr, is For y* ersftie bewitching 0 
[Wycuf, desceyuyng) of lyes make good thinges darck. ijy) 
Hvll A tie Garden. 190 It doth also greatly auaile agamst 
all bewitching!. 1846 Gauuc Casts Const. 199 Some work* 
their bewitching! only by way of Invocation or lmpreca- 

Bewl'tohing, fpl. a. [see -ino * ] That 
bewitches ; enchanting ; charming, captivating. 

xg6x Calvin's Fours Serm. IL (R.) Sticn a bewitching and 
furiouee madness. iM T. Edwaxdbs in Shahs. C . I' trust 18 
Hisbewitcliingpen. xeoa D rayton Heroic Rp. xiii.97 Poys'n- 
ing Philters, and bewitching Drink*. 1749 Smollett Regie, 
u vi, The bewitching music of thy tongue, stay Kkslk 
Chr. I”. 3rd Sund. Kant., In Spring’s bewitching hour. 

Bewi’tohiagly, adv. [f. pec. + -lt*.] In 
a bewitching manner; charmingly. 

1673 Hallywell Act. Familism 10$ lT.) He is wonderib! 
eloquent and bewitchingly taken. s88a Miss Braddon L. 
Auatey xxx. 903 My lady . . smiled most bewitchingly. 
1H1 G. Houghton in Harpers Mag. Dec. 94/1 The bows 
and the ribbons became more bewitchingly tied. 

Bewilohingneil (bAvitJiijnea). [f. as prec. 
+ -NK8S.] Bewitching quality. 

1846 WoMCESTmi cites Bhownr. 1879 G. Mkrkdith Egoist 
II. xi. 919 The attitude had its bewitchingness. 

Bewi'tchaM&t (b/wiljm£nt). [Sec -ment.] 

X. The fact or power of bewitching; fascina- 
tion. power of charming.' J. 

1607 Shako. Cor. 11. iii. 10B, I will counterfet the bewitch- 


1607 Shako. Cor. 11. iii. 10B, I will counterfet the bewitch- 
ment or some popular man. 1890 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wka. 1846 1 . 135 The seductions of paradox . . the intoxica- 
tion of fame., the bewit ' 

1876 Miss Bbaddon y. Ha t 


tion of fame . . the bewitchment of prohibited opinions. 
1876 Miss Bmaddon J. Haggard's D. III. 10 When weighed 
against the bewitchment of fair looks and winning ways. 

2. The fact or state of being bewitched. 

1S10 CoLxsinxjx Fritted ted. 3) L 40 The evil day of his 
sensual bewitthmenL 

Bewith (biwiB). Sc. [lit. * what one can be 
with,' equivalent to the Eng. do with ; 4 To be wC 
to tolerate, to bear with.’ (Jamieson.)] A make- 
shift, stopgap, substitute. 

1704 Ramsay Tead. Mist. (ed. 9) I. 103 This bewith, 
when cunzie is scanty Will keep them frae making din. 

Bewiaard, bewomanlae, etc. : set Be- firef. 

t Bswondar, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Wonder v. 
C f. Uer. btwundern, Du.btwondtren, both modern.] 

1 . tram. To fill with wonder, or admiration ; 
esp. in Bewondered. 

1380 Sidney A rcadia 11. 184 A while we stood bewondredi 
another while delighted with the rare beautie thereof. — 111. 
1S7 That childish stuffe . . bewonderfs] gating eye. 1690 
1 airfax Tasso x. xvii. 182 How he bewondred was. 

2 . To wonder at, regard wonderingly, admire. 

sSioHkalky St. Aug. City qfGod Ded. 9 But men given 


against the bewitchment of fair looks and winning 
2 . The fact or state of being bewitched. 


16x0 Hkalky St. Aug. City qfGod E _ 

to learning doe not *0 much bewonder your wealth or your 
power, a >6aS F. Grkvii.mc Cmlica vi. Ixxl, My soule, you 
know, onely be- wonders you. 

f BtWOTd, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [For beworth, f. 
Be- a 4* Worth v. t OE. wcorHan.] To happen, 
come to pass. 

c igyo Thynnb Pride 4 LcnvL (184 x) 6x Wee mused all 
what would hereof beword. 

tBewovk, v. Obs. Pa. pple. bawrought. 
[OE. bewyrean , f. Be- i * ivyrean to Wore ; cf. 
Gcr. bewirken, Du. bewtrken.] 

1 . tram. To work round about, to surround. 

a sooo Bsowu(f 6303 Beadu -rotes beacn . . wealle be- 
world on. 

2 . To work, adorn, embroider (cloth, etc.), 

neoo Sax. Lttchd. I. 396 Hy . . bewind and on gold* 

okbe on seolfra bewyre. a 1450 Syr Eglmm. 1159 The man- 
telle and the gyrdyiie both* ’That rycheiy wax bewroght. 
a 1837 B. Jonson AAijyiw 0/ Owlet {K .\ Smocks all bewrought 
With his thread. 

Be worn, beWorahlp, etc. : see Be- firrf. 
t Bewoxuad (bfwiJ nd), v. Obs. [f. Be- i + 
Wound v.] tram. To .cover or afflict with wounds. ; 
Hence Bewoundlng fifiL a. 

x 356 Aar. Papkes Psalter xxxviii. soS Be wound me not. 
x8xa J, Davjrs Mnsdt Sat n 16 (D.) With wounded spirit I 
salute Thy wounds, O all-bewounding Sacrifice for atony 1 J 
Bewound ( bfwau-nd), pa. pple. of Bewind. 
Bewpere, -pm, -pleader, etc. ; see Beau-. 
Bewrap (b/hrp), v. jjfyo in 9 biwtabbe). \ 
[ME. f. Be- 1 -t* Wrap ».j 
1 . tram. To wrap up, clothe, cover, envelop. 
a seal Auer. R. 960 Heo Widen bine up on belli in one 
crecche, mid elutes hiwrabled 1C. biwrabhet). tram WUl. 
Patents *7 33 AUaaundrine in bat ober beteSya <U" 
wrapped Wffluun, Mt« Cantor Vitas Pair. W.) n. 

fleshes, whiehVso pteMflully be wrapped the flfame; at man. 


lop Jj DaViko Holy Rood s (1873)^ x7 toe, a Wnoth of 
hornes bewiahi toy Bvowts. 

2 . fig. a. To envelope involve clothe, b. To 
cover up, ccmceaL 

0x430 WYctiF fob. xviil ft <M& S', Mb., achuleti 


Beimpped (b/rse pt), /// a. [f. prec. 4>-ID.] 


<18301 ao Loe thus bewrapt in viewing this prospect, sflaa 
Horn ft Roai Gate Lang. Uni. xxiTl 958 Ilia Igeech be- 
wrapped abort with buttocks. 

Btwrathfljd, eta : see Be- fire/. 

Btvmj (Wr/»*)# v. arch * fenns: 4, by-, be- 
wreie(n, bywryghen, blwray, 4-5 bi-, by-, 
bewrey(o, 4-6 by-, bewrie, -ye, 4-7 bewmfle, 
-ye, 6- bewray. [ME. bewrtien, f. B«- + wreitn ; 
see Wbat. Probably more or less of a conscious 
archaism since the 17th c. ; the oidinaiy modem 
equivalent is expose.] Always tram. 

1 1 - To accuse, malign, speak evil of. Qbs. 
e 13x4 Guy Warm, (A. > 3379 Ac biwrpyed bou War to mp, 
& kerfore haue he maugre . . put ou)t aigge hot gode of he. 
c 1400 Rom. Ross 3879 Wikkid-Tunge hath custome ay, 
Yonge folkia to bewreye. 

t 2 . To expose (a person), by divulging his secrets, 
or telling something that one knows to nis discredit 
or harm. Hence passing into. To expose or reveal 
llhe unknown doer of an act.) Obs. or arch. 

tsjfoo K. Alis. 4x16 That ye no schal me bywryghen Of 
that Y wol to yow tayn. csggoAr/h. 4 Merl. 1336 Alls 
the sothe sche gan hem say, And bad item nought hir bi* 
wray. e 1440 Prom, f. Parv. 34 Bewruthyn. or wreyvn 1 1499 
bewreyen). prodo , recelo , r eve to. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 36 They were of my next kynne * whom gladly 1 
wold not bewiayc. agio Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. Eivb, 
Say nat this now and bewryc me nat. 1*87 Fleming Cont. 
HoiinstudXW. 1391/9 l*hai who so would bewraie the dooern 
thereof, should haue fortie crow tics for their labour. 1803 
Knoi.lks Hist. Turks (169x1 7 For tear* to be enforced by 
torments to bewray his confederates. 

t b. To expose ia deception). Obs. 
xm 8 Udall, etc., Erasm. Par. Pref. 11 In bewralyng the 
iugleyng sleigh tes. a 1601 Nowell in Strype Ann. Ref. I. 
l. xxxix. 4$x rinding therein certaiu notable untruths .. lie 
did bewray them tu the auditors. 

8. To divulge or reveal 1 secrets) prejudicially. 
e 1386 CiiAULkk and Hun's T. 147 A conseil . . Which that 
night fayn 1 wolde vn to yow seye So that ye swereye .shut 
it nat btwreye. c 1440 Gestu Rem. 189 land vers.), Happely 


it nat biwreye. c 1440 Gesta Rem. 189 land vers.), Happely 
. .thou wolde8t be-wTcye mv counsaile. xgag Ld. Bkknkws 
Froiss. II.cxXL(cxvii.J345 None shulde issue out to bewray 
their cntreprice. X999 Pass. Piigr. 359 Ytet will site blush 
. .To hear her secrets so bewray d. 1600 Dbkkeb Fortnn . 
109 Tlie talk* of kings none dare bewray. 1819 Scott /van- 
hot xxxiv, Villain I . . thou wouldst not bewray our counsel? 

t 4 . Less specifically: To reveal, divulge, dis- 
close, declare, make known, show. Obs. 

c X3B6 ChaucKx Fremkl. T. 996 Ne dome he nat to hire 
his wo biwreye. X4«s Lvoo. Chews. Troy. 1. ii, His entent 
there can no man bewreye. c 1500 Dunbar Thu mat iit 


there can no man bewreye. c xgao Dunbar Tua mat iit 
Went. 41 Bewrie, said the Wedo, ?e weddit wemen jing 
Ouhat mirth fend in maryage. 1576 Thynnk Ld. 
Burgh leys Crest 9x8 The horn'd Diana chaste, is silver 
bright* Which* waning* moone doth* unto us bewraye. 


iurghleys Crest 9x8 The horn 

bright* Which* waning* moone doth* unto us bewraye. 
xsnSiiAKS Tit. A. 11. iv. 3 Write downe thy mind, bewray 
thy meaning so. xtfxx Bible Prov. xxix. 94 He* benreth 
cursing, and bewraycth it not. 

1 5 . To reveal the presence of, or expose (a fugi- 
tive) to his enemies, or to justice ; to betray. Obs. 

1335 Covkudalk Isa. xvi. 3 Bewraye l W vclif, betraje ; x6xi 
bewray) not them that are fled. 1948 Hall Chron. in Ellis 
Orix. Lett. 111. 1 , too He . . bewrayed his guest and master 
to John Milton then sherif of Shropshire, rial liossss 
Thucyd. 1x8*9) 6s He was bawrayed unto them. 

6 . To reveal, expoae, discover (unintentionally, 
and usually what it is intended to conceal) ; * Be- 
tray 6 . a. the existence or presence of (something). 

X579 Lyly Euphues (1636 D vj, Thy hot words bewray thy 
heauy wrath, xflxx Bible Prov. xxvii. 16 The uintment of 
hia right hand which bewraycth it self*. 1644 BuLUrka 
Chirot, 9 The blushes of Aurora bewray the early approach 
of the bright Emperour of the day. xYifl Wesley Psalms 
xxxvL t My heart to every Vice incfln’d, in* Stoner's closest 
Sto bewrays, a 1849 H. Colkridge Ess. 4 Marg. 1x871) 
II. x68 A smoke and a crackling that bewrayed the lig- 
neous and carbonaceous quality of the fuel. xSSg Mrs. 
C. Clarke Shfhs. Char. xti. 3x1. The mental bias iu every 
writer will casually bewray itself, 
b. the true character of. 

XS3S Covbbdalk Matt. xxvi. 73 Thy speech bewraycth 
the. 1383 Aar. Sandyb Serm. (1841) 393 A mans speech 
and gesture will bewray hia thoughts. 1804 Carr. Smith 
Virginia 111J lx. 79 The extremity of hia fame bewrayed his 
Intent, lisa Milton Cplast Wka. 11831) 348 His very first 
page notoriously bewraies him an ilutsrat and arrogant 
presumer, FrSeman Norm. Cong. L App. (1876- 610 A 
touchstone to bewray the half-learned, 
o. a fact (expressed by a clause^. 

1807 Shakr. Cor. v. iii. 03 Our niihent And state of bodies 
would bewray what Itte We haue tod since thy exile, sift 
R. Hodges Plain Direst, ay The cbikk did bewray, that tom 
would beray himself, xflaa Washington tr. AUlton s Def. 
Pop. x, Youryeiy speechbewrayi you lobe a right Batoam. 

f 7. Tbl^jmbit incidentnlly;- B etray 7* Oh. 
\im taokkohds Loti r»8yx» 36 Nothing mors bewraying 
his age then hto.<wit. . aflon Toumwut TraMf. Atotam -To 
Rdc. 14 .This Pluto- wag'd world heUr doth bewray. 
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DomnAlrmMaotO foole, which yesterday Might** 
have raad more than all thy booksbewray. , syug Kamos 
Elem. CriL II. xii. 43 He never once bewray* a oafu* 
Bftwray, erroneous form of Bibay. 
Iw r iiyig ^bA^-ax). arch . [f. Bbwbay 4 -ie*.] 
He who or that which bewrays or reveal*. 

fiMO Awe/, Par*. 34 Be wrayer of counsel, recoin tor. 
iS 3 S CovnoALi e Mmex. iv. 1 This Symon. .beynge a be- 
wrayer ofthemeoey and of hi* owns naturall countr* ral 
Grkbnwky Tacitus' Asm. XL xl 153 Certain* writing*, be- 
wrayer* of htr lotto and lasciuiousne* ids* Gaulb Mm 
gnstrom. 34* Lett they might be the bewrayert of hisaecret*. 
xyli Addison Sped. No. **5 F a When a rriend it turned 
into an Enemy, and a Be wrayer of Secret* 

B s wgs y i ttg, vbfit sb. arch, or Ohs. [f. as prec. 
4 -iwo l .] The action of revealing or exposing. 

Chaucer MtUb. F >74 Biwrey nat yon re eouaeil to 
no pemone but if so bo that ye woocn tikerly that thurgh 
yours biwreyyng youre condickm stud be to yow the moore 
profitable 1333-87 Poxa A. 4 M. (1396) s8> By the be* 
wraieng or confession of him. s 997 Hookbb Ecel Pci. v. 
xliL f a By bewraying their affection toward* him. 

B swf s yi ngly, adv. arch or Ohs. [f. bewray- 
ing pr. pple. 4 -lt». j By way of disclosing secrets. 
Bswriymsili. arch, or Obs. rc Bewray* 
-Kent.] The fact of bewraying, disclosure. 

1M4 in Wbbstkb. 

t Bewroa k, v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 bewreke, 6 
•wrenke, -wreoke. [ME. bewreke , 1 . Bb- 2 4 wrche, 
Wuak w.J tram . To avenge ; to give vent in 
action to (incensed feelings). Cf. AwkEax. 

et 3*5 Coer de L. 6363, 1 wole me off hym to bewreke. 
1430 Lvoo. Cbm. Troy 11. xvi. Our iuate loro we Compel* 
leth vs . . On Troyan our harmes to bewreke. i«*S 1 a 
Burners Froiss. I. ccxlviL 368 He thought it shulde be a 
great crueltie, if he shulde bewreke his displeasur on them. 
ISB Mirr. Mag. lao (T.) Yet was 1 . or I parted thence, 
bewreckt. ijM J. Hooker IreL in HoHnskod II. 39/1 
Euen with that weapon, .they will, .bewreake their malice. 
Bewreath, etc. ; see Bb- pref 
t Bowri*t*, v. Obs. Intensive of Write. 

s66o Z. Croftom St. Peteds Pott. 74 Rewritten in such 
sensible Acts, and legible Characters. 

Bewrought, pa. pple. of Bework. 
tBewryv v . 1 Obs. Also 1 bewrdon, bewrla, 
3 biwreo, oywryen. Pa. pple. i-3be-,biwrisen, 
3 bl-wrie(n, 6 bo wry, [OE bewrion, -wrian, 
- wrla for *bcwrihan t f. Be- 1 4 wrlon to cover: see 
Wet v. 1 ] tram. To cover up, or over ; to overlay. 

a xooo Sat. 4 Sat. (Gr. > 301 Forhwon fealleS ee snaw, foldan 
behydefl, bewrihh wyrta ciS. c 1003 Lay. 5366 Ha leopen on 
Hcorc feire hors 1 biwrhen [iago biwrejej mid fseire pall* 
c sjoo K. A lit. 6453 Wnan theo sonne to hots schyneth .. 
his eren with, A1 his body he bywryeth. 15x3 Douglas 
Aintis iv- iv. t6 Ane krusit mantill of Sydony With gold 
and perle the bordour all bewry (dreumdata). 

b. fig . 

ctmm Afetr. Booth, iv. 91 Bio jjrni lease lot . . bewrigen 
mid wrencum. a tags Owl 4 Night. 673 3 if mu/ wi/ute 
mai biwreo pat me jie heorte noht niaeo. 

t Bewry, v- 2 Obs. [f. Bi- 1 4 Wet wi. v. ME. 
wriest , OK.wrirtan to stretch.] To wrest, distort. 
1313 Douglas Mneis x. L 80 Quny that ony mycht per- 


beyghefn, 4 bio, buyen, buses, o dial. boy. 
[Com. Tent. : OE Anglian bfgan, WSox. Megan, 
Ilian, bygan wk. vb. — OFris. Mja, ON. beygja 
(Sw. bdja, Da. bbie\ OHG. bougen (MHG. bdugtn, 
mod.G. bougen), MDu. Mghon, Goth, batman* 
causal of biugast, bang, in OE .tdgan, blah to bow 
(intr.)« In the 13th a there was confusion be- 
tween this verb, and the primary buyen to Bow, 
partly because both verbs began to be used both 
tsanadvely and iotranaitively, partly because of 


the ambiguity of the letter u (-* or df), so that 
buyen might be for OE bdgan, or OE bygan. At 
length the strong verb took also a weak past 
buyede, buhde : see Bow. Bey, bay, is not found 
In literature after the 14th a, but seems to have 
survived in dialects.] 

L tram. To bend, cause to bow. 
e MS K. ASlfsbd Booth, xxv, Hwelcne boh ..sw«Ice )ni 
began mm. c mm Ago. Goo}. Mark xv. 19 [Hlf heora 
cnoow bttdba nib Matt. O. Ibid. Hire cneow beixdon. 
a lasg Tatiana 77 WiS (bat) like ha beidehlro & beehduue 
lunge adun bfheidet to her eurfte. c xajo Noli Mold. 3 Bel 
bin oare, ^at is boo buhsum to mi la re. c tyao Bekof y *0 
whan i ne mai hia huite so buye. a stag Maximon in Rot. 
Ant. 1 . taa He cheunge/ at my bTe, Ant bu)e/ me to 
grounds. Ls%x Cumber L Gloss., Bay, to bend.] 

9. intr. To bend, how. 

c mm Lav. X031 Ah he mot nede bekn be vnon be ibun 
den biff, a xaap St. Marker. 7 Bub nu ant bei to me. Ibid. 
aa Ant te bodi beide . ant beh to /r eorOe. c sage Hall 
Maid. 15 pat hit ne brake ne beie. rspeo K. Ads. 4373 
Theo spere was styf and nought no beyghmL I 

Boy, obs. form of Boy ( Promp . Pant.), 

Boyapo, variant of Bejapk v. Obs. 

Boymrd, obs. form of Bayard sb.l 
Bey e - both ; see Bo. 

t Boyolp, v. Obs. In 4 bijelp. [ME. biyelp{en 
f. bi-. Be- 4 ytlKen to Yelp.] irons. To talk loudly 
of, boast of, glory in. Also reft, with of. 

c 13*4 Gay Wane. (A.) 1455 P*t tow schalt It bl)elp nouj- 
pat he is to deb y-brou|t. X393 Gower Com/, XU. 153 How 
ahulde 1 thanne me beyelpe . . of thy Urges** 

Beyend(e, obs. form of Beyond. 

Beyer ~ of both : see Bo. _ — ^ 

Beyete, obs. form of Beget v. "Mhw* 
Beyght, obs. form of Bait. 

Beyke, -ynge, obs. form of Beee v. r -iva. 
Beyl(e, obs. form of Bail sb 6. 

B«yld, obs. form of Bield, Build. 


bijende] thee., 16x0 Shawl Temp, lt .1 847 She that Is 
Queene of Tunis, she that dwcls Ten leagues beyond mans 
life, stet Byron Cam il i. 14 Thou ahak behold Tlie 
worlds beyond thy little world. *1*6 Ruakin Mod. Paint. 
1 . ti. ft 4. lii. 996 Out of which rise the soft rouaded slope* 


Beyld, obs. form of Bikld, Build. 

VBey;lio, -lik (b^ lik). Also begllok. [a. 
Osmanli beglik, beylik, jurisdiction of a beg or Bey.] 
The dominion or jurisdiction of a bey. 


wrten, UiL.wnttan to stretch. I lo wrest, distort. 

15x3 Douglas Jkneis x. L 80 Quny that ony mycht per- 
vert or )it bewry Thy comtnandmentlsT 

f Bew soher, -aohyrn, -ahor. 1. Northern 
foi m of Beaubire. 2. pi. The buttocks. 

Iff 1400 Marta Arth . X047 HU bekka and hU beweehers, 
and his brode lendez. 

Bewte, -tee, -tiful, -tloue, obs. ft Beauty, etc. 

Bewter, Scotch form of Bitterit. 

tBevrkrneg. Obs. rare. -Beauty. 

e xgss 1st Eng. Bh. Amer.K Arb.) Introd. ay All with fedevs 
boUnden for there bewtynes and fayrenee. 

[BewunuB (HaLL), error for bewunm\ see 
Bewin.] 

Bex, obs. pluml of Beak. 

Bey Q&), sb. Forms : 6 by(e, 7 beye, bei, 
7- bey. [a. Osmanli bey 'prince, governor/ mod. 
pronunciation of beg : see Beg j&] 4 


pronunciation of beg : see Beg j&I 4 

A Turkish governor of a province or district : 
also a title of rank. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. x68 The By who b the goueroour 
of tne Hand. Ibid. IL 1. X76 You goe to the Bye, onely 
for that he will inuuirenewesof you. 1S49 Alcoran Aivb, 
Bashaws, or Vice-Roys, Beyes, or Governors. 16S7 Rycaut 
Hist. Turks I. 350 Letters sent to theyoung Bel at TunU. 
176S Hitt. Europe in Ann. Reg. vj/a The Basha of Bosnia 
being joined bv the Bev of Romelk. 1C13 Byron Br. 
Abodes il xxi, And wouldst thou aave that hamghty Bey 1 

Hence Beydom, Beyahlp. 

1S60 Tristram Gt. Sahara U. 37 The semi-independent 
beydom of Tittcry. sSSy Standard a Mar ? Wa. .kept our 
remarks to hu titles, hU colonelcy, and hb beyship. 

+B*gr, v. Obs. Forms : z bdsan, bl^ia,bl3«n, 
bygan, a bciien, 2-4 baton, 3-4 beta, baigha(n, 
bayghafn, 4 bia, bnyan, bujan, 9 dial, bay* 
[Com. Taut. : OE Anglian bfgan, WSan. bisran, 
Mian, bygan wk. vb. — OFris. Wa, ON. beygia 


c xooo Alpric Gram. 039 Ulterius. fear begeondan. xjia 
Lamol. P. PL A. iil 109 Ichaue a kniht hecte Condence 
com late from bi-^onde [& bqondel. <1400 Mauwdev. 
xxxL 3x4 With outen ony more rehercyng of . . marvayiles 
that ben besoode. c 1440 York Myst. xvli. 39 And b*yoade 
U Bedleem. tmS Snun F. Q. 111. i. 38 Lo, where beyond 
he lyeth languishing. x 6 so Srakr. Temp, il I. 949 So high 
a heme, that euen Ambition cannot pierce a winke beyond. 
sEtaTBHMYRON PaL Art 8a Beyond, a line of height* 

8 . In addition, besides, over and above, rare, 
dm Lem Times LXXX. 193/1 This amount and^c, hU 
own damages beyond, he sought to recover la thU action. 


B \prejp. 

1 . Of position in space : On the tardier side o£ 
ft. of a boundary, barrier, or intervening space. 
Beyond seas : out of the country ; abroad. 

a xooo A£lprjc Dent. i. « Beiundane Iordane on Moab 
land* cwtmAgt. Gosp. John i. #8 On bepaaia bsateo n da n 
iordanen. rsaog Lay. 98374 A1 Ujeonde /arete Humbr* 
a xjpo Cursor M. 11396 Bi-yond /am ar wonnand nan. CX440 
Gotta Bam. x Myn husbond, quod she, u Wjende pe see. 
1599 Sham. Hen. V, iil vi. xBo Beyond the Rluer weele 
encampa our aelua* XS44 Milton Educ. ad init. Both hero 
and beyond the sea* xjsft Dx Foa Voy. round World (1844 
ojB The new world beyond the hill* 1700 S. Rogers Pleat. 
Mem. il 51 Beyond the western wav* xftfS Macaulay Bug. 
L X73 From 1046 to 1660 he had lived bmnd se* ^ 

D. of an object regarded simply m a point in 
space: Past, Anther on than, at a more distant 
point or position than. 

xjfte Wvuuv 1 Sam. xx. aa The arowis ben bejeude [q|N 


of mightier mountains, sum beyond euro* 1873 Kmmu-y 
Proee idylls 96 While high overhead nunf, modonlms. 
hawk beyond lrnwk, buxzard beyond buzaara. Idle beyond 
kite, aa far as eye could se* 

* Of motion: To the farther side o( farther 
than, past, so as to leave behind. (Cf. 10.) 

a as 73 O. E. Chron. an. 1048 Godwins soft and Sweden 
. . xewendon heora be&eondaa sse. e xaog Lay. 90x49 Sum 
ffeh bl^eonden sax. c 1303 St. Dunstau login E. E.P. (x86a> 
37 Biaunde see he drou). 1309 R as rxi.L PaStyme, Hist. Brit. 
(1811)97 Drove them . . by youde Doram. 1396 ChfVu. Grey 
Friars (1831) 35 Barnes . . brake aways from them and went 
beyend see unto Luter. 1709 Pora Ess. CHt. 49 Launch not 
beyond your depth, but be discreet, atax Kkatb LhmiaM 
His spirit pass'd beyond its golden bourn Into the noisy 
world. aSae Sfaluino Hist. Bug. Lit. 11876) 370 Never able 
to pase a step beyond the self-drawn circle. 


BGjrllOftt ■ beyltc. t 

1884 Weekly Twees 4 Jan. (Tunis), The Beylical doing of 
justice in times past 1884 Pall Mall G. so Dec. 1 The 
beylicat was afterwards annexed. 

Beyme, obs. form of Bear. 

Beyn, obs. form of Bain a., and Beer pa. pple. 
Beyne - both : see Bo. 

Beyond (bf,yp*nd), adv. and prep. Forms : 1 
bo-, bigoondan, belundan, a besaondon, 3 bi- 
inondo^n, bi)onndenn, 3-5 bi-, byyond(e, 
-3onde, bijonda, 4 boiondo(n, be-, blsmide, 
4-6 bayoad(e, 5-6 bajondo, 6 by yonde, by- 
Bond, g- beyond. [OE begeondan, not found in 
other Teut longs. : f. bi-, &- indicating position 
+geondan from the farther side:— OTeut +jand- 
ana, f. *jand{ in QE.gamd across, through, beyond. 
Cf. Goth. Jednd yonder) 4 -ana advb. suffix : cf. 
Bebihd. The advb. *jand, {jaind,) geond. belongs 
to the demonstr. pron. *jano-*, Goth. Jaim, OHG. 
jentr (stem jani-), OE geon, Yoh. Other deriva- 
tives in Gothic were jainar there ; jaindre thither, 
jainpro thence. The literal meaning of beteondan 
was thus ‘ on yon side, on the farther side. Used 
either without (adv.) or with (prep.) an object.] 

A. adv. 

L On the farther side, farther away, at a greater 


sSps Locke Hum. Und. (1777) I. S75 It can proceed and 
pass beyond all those length* X797 Washington Writ.K 1858) 
9x3 That France has stepped Myond the line of rectitude 
cannot be denied, a xlftp LMangan /to*MUlM)4S«> All- 
baffled reason cannot wander Beyond her chain. sMo Haw- 
thorne Mark. Fanes, iv. (x88j) 47 The story of this adventure 
.. made its way beyond the usual gossip of the Puiealicri. 
o. - Beside 5 a. rare. 

xS|4 M. Scott in Blachm. Mew. XXXVI. gi4 The excess 
of her Joy . . had driven her beyond herself. 

td. Togo beyond : to 'get round/ circumvent. 

sSoa Lift T. Cromwell iv. v. iso We must be wary, cl*e 
he'll go beyond u* x6xx Bible i These, iv. 6 That noman goe 
beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, xSsg Smak* 
Hen. VI II, 111. ii. 409 The king has gone beyond me. 

8. Towards the farther aide of, farther than, past. 
(With look and equivalent verbs.) To look be- 
yond iquot. 1597): to misconstrue, misunderstand. 

1497 Shakh. a Hm. IV, iv. iv. 67 My gracious Lord, you 
looke beyond him quite, xyxa Stum Sped. No. aoa f 7 
Looking bey md thm gloomy Vale of Affliction and Sorrow 
into the Joy* of Heaven and Immortality. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 1. iK.) Lofty souls who look beyond the tomb 
4 . Of time : Past, later than. 

1M97 Shake. 9 Hen. IV , iv. iv. 37 My griefs . . Stretches it 
selie beyond the howre of death, f 1600 — Sana, cxail, Which 
ahall . . remain Beyond all date, even to eternity. 1947 
Gray Ode Eton Ceil 54 No care beyond today, im Hums 
Hist. Eng. (iBa6) V. xli. aa8 Those who should remain be- 
yond that time . . should be guilty of treason. xts6 J. 
Wilson City 0/ Plague il ii. 15, 1 have been kept from 
home, beyond my promised hour. 1853 C. BrontE Villette 
xx. 936 We arrived safe at home about an hour and a half 
beyond our time. 

o. fig. Outside the limit or sphere of, past ; out 
of the grasp or reach of. 

xgig Covkudalx Num. xxli. xB Yet could I not go be- 
yond® y words of the Lorde my God. xggg Sham* John iv. 
lii. X17 Beyond the infinite and boundlcssc reach or marcie. 
xepi — x Hen. IV, 1. iiL 900 Imagination of some groat ex- 
ploit Driuas him beyond the bounds of Patienoe. 1907 — 
a Hen. IV, u UL 50 The Modell of a house Beyokid hie 
power to bufld* xoog Heywood 1 / know not me wk* 1874 

I . 910 Shoomaker, you goe a little beyond your last sfiex 
Hobbes Leviatk. 111. xxxlii. sox A time past, beyond the 
memory of man. 1760 Golds m. Cit. W. Ixx. (Globe) eoe 
It was beyond one man's strength to remove iL xftgft 
Fsoudc Hut. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 33 A detail of the working of 
the trade laws would be beyona my present purpose, xlftp 

J. Maitinsau Ess. JI. 76 nome offence*. . are Beyond do- 
, taction. >8*8 Sir L. Cave in Lam Tinted Beg. LII. daft/* 

We cannot go beyond the written agreement. 

b. To be beyond a person (colloq.) : lo peat hit 
comprehension. 

xftxa Miaa Austin Mantf. P. (1847) III. L aio This la be- 
yond me, said he. 

6 . esp. with nouns expressing on action or a state 
of mind, m belief, doubt, endurance, expectation, 
question, etc. : Not within the range of, not ac- 


qtteslton, etc. 
cording to, p 


Not within the range of, not ac- 
it, surpassing. 


tdos ShaklMC. il ii. *3 These thing* ere beyond all vs* 
*6to — Temp. u. L 50 Which Is indeed almost beyond credit. 
169a Bkntley Beyle Led. hr. 133 Tis beyond even an 
Atheist’s Credulity. *70* W. Wotton Hitt . Rome 983 His 
Spec taels* wars almost beyond belief. 1738 Bp. Nkwton 
Dissert, evil Wk* 11 . 400 Adversity . .often procures friends 
beyond hope and expectation. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
I. 197 France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest 
power in Europ* 

7 . Exceeding in quantity or amount, more than. 
(As with above, the phrase beyond a hundred etc. 
may be the subject of a sentence.) 

fffxgeo Battle Egyngee. 038 in Had. R. P. P. IL xoe 
There dyed by yonae .viL score vpon a day. xfteg Land. 
Prodigal 1. i. aao Doth he spend beyond the allowanc e I 
left him T 1633 Walton Angler 1 . 34 When he was beyond 
Seventy years of age He made this db^lptlon. sftftg Lam 
Pep. XjUX. Cbanc Div. 598 To an amount ftr beyond their 
value. 

8. Surpassing in quality or degree^ exceeding, 
superior to ; more than. 

X593 Smaks. 3 Hen. VI , il v. ji The Shepherd's tamely 
Curds . . Is Ihrro beyond a Princes Delkate* iMuhit 
Voy. Modit. 53 Were so much beyond onr vessel* In aayttng. 
8634 Milton Comae 8x3 Delight Beyond the blieoef dream* 
1749 Fielding Tom /ones (1816) 1. l xi 3s HI* shoulders 
were broad beyond all six* iSfgTamnun MoabiL 33 Our 
guide, looking on game a* hr beyond names in hnportanc* 
b. Beyond measure (advb. shr.}: mom than 
what is meet or moderate; oxoeooingij; txoemively. 
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igsi Tindalk Mark vIL 37 They . . werefceyonde meamirt 
■ntotiyed (so 1611). tflpi Shaks. Jam. Shr. l if. 90 ShiWa 
and Iroward, no beyond all measure. lift )oveutr J'tato 
(eii 9) I. 89. I am delighted beyond measure. 

8. In addition to, besides, over And above ; in 
negative and interrog. sentences almost * Except { 
cf. Beside* II 2 and 3. 

c 1440 Pkcock Repr. in. L s8r Oner and bhende the ritees. 
sail Hooker Eccl. ToL l xi. I 4 Somewhat beyond and 
above all thin. 1613 Shaks. He*. Fill, 111. i. 135 Bring 
me u coustant woman to her Husband, One that ne’re 
stream'd a Ioy, beyond his pleasure. 1761 Humic Hist. 
Eng. (1836) II. cxi App. 119 The Conqueror ordained that 
the baron# should be obliged to pay nothing beyond their 
stated services, tfei Carlyi.k Sart. Res. ti. vi, No prospect 
of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. 1851 Dixon #r. Pena 
xvL 1x87a) 134 Beyond his labours as a preacher, he com- 
posed . . twenty-six books of controversy. 

10 . When beyond « * farther than,* 'more than,' 
introduces an adverbial extension of the predicate, 
the clause in which it occurs is often contracted ; 
They prospered beyond other men «■ 4 beyond the 
measure in which other men prospered * ; I went 
a step beyond Whiston — 4 beyond the point to 
which he went* 

1376 Gude A GodHy Ball. 137 His bemis send he hex out 
far Beaond vther stern is all (1. e. beyond the distance to which 
all other stars have sent theirs). 163s Gouge God's Ar- 
rows i. | 39. 44 They go in inhumane cruelty beyond the 
Heathen. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 805 Thai were to extend 
His Sentence beyond dust and Natures I^aw. 1738 Boa- 
1.A8B Nat. Hist. Cornw. xix. f 7. 033 The plant grows luxu- 
riant beyond what we have in Cornwall. 1766 Golds*!. Vic. 
IVaktf. il (180616, I even went a step beyond Whiston in 
displaying my principles. 1848 Macaulay Hist. ling. 1. 154 
Hie discarded warriors prospered beyond other men. 

0 . ausisi -sb. That which lies on the other side 
or farther away, the remote or distant ; that which 
lies beyond our present life or experience. 

X50 I Savimc Tacitus* Hist. tv. viii. 174 Beyond \ulteriord\ 
he honored and admired, hut professed to follow the pre- 
sent estate. s§33 Lytton Kir mi x. viii. Each is the yearn- 
ing for the Great Beyond, which attests our immortality. 
1876 Muzlkv Univ. Ser/H. iii. 47 Love . . wants a beyond, 
and no being that is without this beyond can duly answer 
to it as an object 1883 J. Mariinlau lit A. Theory 1. 381 
They are the All, with no beyond. 

b. The back of beyond : a humorous phrase for 
ever so far off, some very out of the way place. 

1818 Scott Antiq. I. 37 (Jam.) You .. whirled them to 
the back of beyont to look at the auld Roman camp. 1833 
DbQuincky Up. Mil. Nun Wka. III. 13 Which port (accord- 
ing to a smart American adage) is to be looked for at the 
back of beyond. 1883 Stevenson Si tv. Squatters 151 In 
the fastnesses of Nature, forests, mountains, and the back 
of man’s beyond. 

D. Comb, f Beyond-aea a. (cf. B 1 ), ultramarine, 
outlandish, foreign ; hence t beyond-seo-ahlp, hu- 
morously applied to a foreign prince (cf. lordship ). 

*48® Will. rf Petyt (Somerset Ho), Ij padre of beyond see 
shetc*. 1334 Eng. Ck. Furniture 900 A paynted cloth of 
beyond see werk. 1378 I.vra Dodoens 580 The garden 
Mallow called the winter or beyond see roose. Ibid. 68a 
Hie red beyondsea Goose be rie. xttn Bkaum. & Fu Philos - 
ter iv. ii, I never loved his beyond -sea-ship. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. vilL (1840) 193 Henceforward the beyond-sea 
world took notice of him. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 
10 Excessive Lust of Novelty . . has stung many with an 
Itch of bringing in beyond-Sea words, 
t BzTOUdz, prep. Obs. Only in Wyclif, as 
bijenals, bljondis, byjondes. [f. prec. + advb. 
•suffix -J.] - Bbyond. 

139s Wyclif Mark iii. 8 Fro Ydume and bl)endis fxaM 
hUondisl Jordan, — a Cor. x. x6 Also for to prec ho into tho 
tinngis that ben by^ondes )ou. 

Bey re ~ of both : see Bo. 

Beys&unoe, obs. form of Beisanoi. 

Beyso, be^so, obs. forms of Bask a. bitter. 
Beyt(e, ohJ form of Bait. 

: see Beh- and Bbzanti.br. 

Bazaar, bezahar, obs. forms of Bezoar. 
Besaleelian, -elian (bezftlNUn), a. [f. 
Bezaleel, -lei, the name of the artificer mentioned 
in Exod. xxxi., sometimes used connotatively.] 
Worthy of Bezaleel, or of a cunning workman. 

[1809 C. Butler Fern. Mon. v. (1693) Kiv, Their Hexa- 
gonia no Bezaleel For curious Art may passe or imitate.] 
xM T. Sinclair Mount 989 They all are bezaleelian, skill 
within skill. 

t Benn, sbA Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Du. bezaan 
mizen sail, ad. Sp. mesana or It. mezzana mizen .1 
Apparently used in Eng. in the sense of a small 
saifing vessel. 

x86a Pepvs Diary 3 Sept, Saw the yacht .. set out from 
Greenwich with the little Dutch bezan. 

Bmnt, bjamat (bez&nt, blta-nt). Forms : 
3 (pratin') beHsannt, 3-7 besand(e, 4 (pi.) be* 
aatmoe, 4-5 besaund(e, -unt(«, -wnt, beasant, 
-aun, 4-9 h#*ant(e, beaaunde, -nt, 6 beasaunte, 
bei8fluad» 6-7 (//.) basenoe, beaianoe, 7-9 bi-, 
byvan t, 7- besaat. [a. OF. besan (pi. besanz) 

L. byzmzHus (sc. nummus) Byzantine (coin), from 
Byzantium, where it was first struck ; cf. Bytan* 
tine. Poems c 1400 show the accentuation be zant.} 
U A gold coin first struck at Byzantium or 
CoMftantinople, and seemingly identical with the 


Roman solidus or aureus, but afterwards vanring 
In value between the English sovereign and naif- 
sovereign, or less. It was current in Europe from 
the 9th century, and in England, till superseded 
by the noble, a coin of Edw. III. There were also 
silver Bezants worth from a florin to a shilling. 
Used by Wyclif to translate both the Latin words 
taientum and drachma. 

c isoo Okmin 8109 He |aflT hide cnihhtess ha Fiffti) bejv 
sannz to niede. 1097 K. Ulouc. 409 Vyfty housend bourns, 
he sende hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 4104 par was iuseph in 
semage said. For tuenti ba*nd* [v. r. Desaundet^besauntisJ. 
c 1114 Guy Want*. (A) 3474 An hundred beseauns gif V the. 
138a Wyclif Matt. xxv. 15 To oone he ;aue fyue talentis 
or besauntis. 13B8 — Luke xv. 8 What wonuuan hauynge 
ten brim until, la 9400 Morte A rth. 3953 Britches and Le- 
xauntex and o|»er bryghte stonys. c 1400 Poland 411 Tok 
of the hethyn broo.be or bessaiiL 1494 Faryan vii. 374 One 
is called a oezaunde imperiall, & y* other a bezaum ducalL 
e 1300 Kennedy Agst . Mouth-thankl. ati, Brotches, beisands, 
robbis, (k rings. 1377 Test, xa Patriarchs (1604) 144 They 
ask two basences or gold. 1811 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. 
viL 33 They should pay twentie thousand Rizonts. 1633 
Uruuiiart Rabelais 1. xxxi, A thousand besnns of gold. 
1800 Scott Ivanhoe vii, Here, Isaac, lend roe a handful of 
byxants. 1873 Jevons Money ix. 97 In Anglo-Saxon times 
gold byxant* from Byzantium were used in England. 

2 . The offering made by the kings of England 
at the sacrament, or at festivals. 

1867 E. Chamhkhlaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xii. (1743' 98 
The gold offered by the King at the Altar, when he receive* 
tho Sacrament . . is still called the Ryzanl. 178a Gentl. 
Mag. 509 The King's [offering! is a byzaiit, or wedge of 
gold, value 30/. 

3 . Iier. A gold roundel representing the above 
coin plain and unstamped : according to Littrd, 
originally signifying that the bearer had been in 
the Holy Land. Also attrib. 

i486 Rk. St. Albans , Her. Ciij b, This is caldc a besant 
crus for it is mode all of besant lis . . He berithgowlea a cros 
bout tint id. 137a Bohhewell A rtnorie 11. 79 Platen are of 
dignitic nexte \nto the besuuntes. . whiche arcalwayes of a 
golden colour. s6io Guii.lim Heraldry iv. xix. tz66oi 353 If 
tlicy [Roundles] he Or, then we call them Besants. 1864 
Bouikli. Her. Hist. 4 Pop. v. 35 In the instances of the 
Bezant and the Plate. 

BeBantin(e 9 obs. form of Byzantine. 
Bes-antler (W*-, b^iziccntldj). Forms: 7 
beaantelier, beas an tiler, beantler, 7-9 bea- 
antler, beaantler, 8-9 bes-antler, 9 bees-antler, 
bie-ontler. [f. bez-, Hkh- secondary 4- Antlkh. 
A word of unfixed form, also called bay antler, 
and varied as bay-, bea-, beae-tyne.] The second 
branch or 1 start * of a deer's horn, next above the 
brow-antler (or antler proper). 

1398 Manwood Loaves Forest iv. | 6 (1615) 46 The Brow- 
anther, or Beasantlier. >6 soGuillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 
168 Skilfull Woodmen describing the head of a Hart do 
call the Next above there unto Ti. e. the Browanleliers] . . 
Bezanteliers. [x6zz Cotgr., Surandoillier , the beankler or 
second branch of a Deeres head. —Surentouiller . . the 
Beancler of a Rucke.1 1684 Power Ex/. Philos. 1. xi With 
little branches and twigs (like Bezanteliers) springing out of 
them. 1878 Phillips (App.) Bezantler , the . . next branch 
of the Harts-hom to Browantlcr. which is the lowest. 1833 
Owkn Vertebr. An. (1868) 111.6x8 1 u branches are the ‘ tynes* 

. . the first or lowest branch is the * brow-tyne,' the second 
is the ‘beze’ or ‘bez tyne.' 1874 T. Bell Brit. Qnadrup. 
349 The branches or antlers . . as the brow-antler ; bez- 
antler , and royal. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer iv. 71 Above 
the ‘ burr 1 came the brow-antlier, now the brow-point ; next 
the bez-antlier, now the bay. 

Besanty [bfza-nlD, ppl. a. Iier . Also 7-9 
besontoe. In 5 englisrted as besantid, bo- 
sauntid. [a. F. besantle , f. besant, Bezant.] 
Chnrged with or formed of bezants. 

1488 Bk. St. Albans , Her. C i(j b. He berith gowles a 
cros besauntid. c 1830 Risdon Surv. Devon f 193 (1810) 306 
These Vaultorts bear a border bezantee in their coat-armour. 
1884 Boutell Her. Hist. 4 Pop. xv. (ed. 3) 974 The brothers 
De La Zouche seW rally bear gules be/antde, and azure 
bexantde. 1877 L. Jxwirr Half-hrs. Eng. Antiq. 194 The 
lion rampant within a bordure bezanty. 

Bexaor, -zar(d, -zaa, obs. forms of Bbzoar. 
Besaunoe, obs. form of BgiSANOB, Bbzantr. 
Beze : see Bra- and BbZ-antlbb. 

Beaeehe, bezeik, obs. forms of Bbsbeoh. 
Besal (be'z^l). Forms : 7 beaell, -ill, boaoel, 
bixel, bezle, 7-8 beasil, 8 bezll, basil, (9 beazel), 
7- baail, besel, 8- boail. fa. OF. *besel, * bezel , 
in mod.F. biseau , biztau (cf. Sp. bisef), also bosi/e ; 
of unknown origin : it may be dim. of bis , bez , or 
contain that word. (It does not represent med.L. 
bisalus.) Cf. Belif, Bbvel.] 

1 . A slope, a sloping edge or face : esp. that of 
a chisel or other cutting tool (commonly basil.) 

s6ti Cotgr., Bissau, a bezle, bezeling, or scuing ; such a 
•lopenesse, or slope form, as is in the point of an yron 
leauer. chizle, Ac. 1877' Momon Meek. Exerc. (J.) These 
chissels are not ground to sncK a basil as the joiners chisaels. 
1701 Bailey, Basil is the Sloping edge of a chissel 1803 
Nicholson Praet. Build. 365 Edge-tools are sharpened, by 
applying the basil to the convex surface [of a grind-stone]. 

2 . The oblique sides or faces of a cut gem ; 
spec, the various oblique facet and edges of a bril- 
liant, which lie round the * table’ or large central 
plane on the upper surface* comprising the 8 star- 


fiicets, 16 skill-facets, and 8 lozenges. fCf. Sp. 
biset 4 eflge of a looking-glass, or crystal plate.*] 
1839*73 UiK DLL Arts fi. 95 Upper skill-facets are 
wrought on the lower part cf the bezil, and terminate in 
the girdle; star-facets are wrought on the upper part of 
the bexil, and terminate in the table ; kxaenge* are formed 
by the meeting of the skill- and Atar-facete on the bezil. , 

8. 4 The groove and projecting flange or lip by 
which the crystal of a watch or the stone of a 
jewel is retained in its setting.' 

16x6 Bullokar, Besitt. i*8t Cocker am Beaell. the 
broad place of a king where the stone is set. 1838 Row- 
land Mouffet's Thent. Du. 968 In the uttermost part of the 
wings, as if it were four Adamants glistering in a Leazil of 
Hyacinth. 1680 Loud. Gas. No. X499/4 One silver [ watch] 

. .the hours in form of Diamonds, the Out-case holes with 
Bizels for the sound of the Bell. *7®1 Ainsworth Lot. 
Diet. (Morel!) iv. s. v. Gyges , When he turned the beazil to 
the palm of the hand. iu6 Kirby & Sr. Eutomol. 111. 496 
The partitions that separate the lenses, or rather Bezels xu 
which they are seL 1877 W. Jones Finger-rsug xa A long 
oval bezel chased in intaglio. 

4 . Comb, beaelwiae adv„ sloping, bevelled. 

1717 Bradley Font. Diet . s.v. Chimney, The Sides of the 
Frame and Trap are made slope or bezelwise. 

Bei0l (be-zel), v. Also 7 baail. [f. prec. sb.] 
t ratts. To grind (a tool 1 down to an edge ; to cut 
to a sloping edge, to bevel. 

1877 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 185 The Chissels .. are 
Basil d away on both the flat sides. 17*3 Dkragui.if.rr 
Fires Impr. xaa Instead of rabbiting the Frame and Trap- 
Door, let both be bezell'd or sloap'd. 

Basel; 1, variant of Bezzlk v. Obs. 

BeseUing (be-zelitj), vbl. sb. Also 7 beseling, 
9 beaming, [f. Bkzbi. f - ingL] Collective a]>* 
pellation of that which forms a bezel. 

16x1 Cotgr., Biseau. a bezle. bezeling, or scuing. s866 
Black moke CradockN. xxviii. No bexilung, no jewel what- 
ever. 

Bezenge, obs. form of Behingb. 

Beser, obs. form of Bkzoar. 

II Besesteen (be-zt stin). Also 7 beaestano, 
blsestano, 7-8 beaesteln, 8 beaestan, 9 besea- 
tein. [a. (directly or thiongh Fr. or It.) Turk. 

banis/dn , originally a Pers. word meaning 
4 clothes market.*] An exchange, bazaar, or market- 
place in the East. 

1638 Blount Glosso£r., Besestein , an Exchange or the 
chief Market-place among the Turks. 1696 Phillips, Be- 
sestano. a Burse or Exchange for Merchants. 1738 Bailey, 
Besestan . . a Burse or Exchange. 1849 Cukzon Visits 
Monast. 35 Some of the bc/csteins and principal bazaars are 
closed at twelve o'clock. . l86 « Sala 7 w. round L lock 267 
Behold the Bezesteen of borrowed money. 

|| Besetta vb/ze-ta'i. [Corruption of It ./ezzetta, 
dim. of pezza a Pitcis of cloth ; defined in Tom- 
mnseo's Diet, as 4 piece of cloth, usually of cotton, 
which when nibbed gives a red stain, and is used 
for rouging.*] 4 A dye or pigment prepared by 
dipping linen rags in solutions of certain colouring 
matters * Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 583. 

Watts Diet. Chem. I. 583 Red hezetta is coloured 
with cochineal, and is used as a cosmetic. Ibid.. Blue be* 
Mlta. .chiefly used for colouring the rind of Dutch cheeses. 

Bezil, variant of Bkzzi.k v. Obs. 

(b&rk). Also 9 bazlque. [cor- 
ruption of F. besigue , besy : of unknown origin.] 
A game of cards, in which the name ' Bezique * is 
applied to the occurrence in one hand of the knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades. 

s86s Macm. Mag. Dec. 138 Bazique is a game, probably 
of later invention, and of quite a novel kind . . The knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades together, form Bazique, 
and score four. 1869 hng. Meuh. 34 Dee. 367/1 Be'zique is 
a very amusing game for two or four persons. 

Bezle, obs. form of Bezel. 

Bezoar (brzoej, be-z^aj). Forms : 6 beaert, 
bezer, 6-7 besahar, 6-8 bazaar, besar, 7 beso* 
hard, besar, beazar, beaser, bazar, besor, bea- 
soar, besaor, boesar, 8 besaar, besard, 7-9 -oard, 
-oart, 7- bezoar. [Like mod.L. bezahar , bezoar, be - 
eoar(bezardicuM t lapisbezoarticus),S\>.beaaar l betar, 
bezoar, F. bezahar, bezar, bezoar , bezoard, ad. Arab. 
jJzju bdzahr or^ajjb bddizahr, ad. Per. pdd-zahr 

counter-poison, antidote, bezoar stone; f. zahr 
poison. In 1 7th c. Eng., as in F. and Sp., bezahar, 
bezoar was reduced to two syllables, bezar, beazar , 
beazer (b^zai), of which the mod. pronunc. would 
be regularly (bi*zaj). The spelling bezoar (for be - 
zadr) appears to be of mod.L. origin ; it bos in- 
fluenced the pronunciation given in dictionaries 
since the end of last century.] 
f 1 . gen. A counter-poison or antidote. Obs. (In 
later writers taken as a Jig. use of sense aa : hence, 
also, bezoar -stems.) 

1507 Gerard Herbal 11. cccbudv. (1633) 960 1 This root 
Anthora is the Bezoar or counterpoison to that Thora. 1807 
Top* ell Serpents 775 The juice of Applet being drunk, and 
Endive, are the proper Bezoar against the venom of a 
Phalangie. 1637 Earl Monmouth Rom. 4 Tmrouin 908 
Valour Is a kinae of Besar, which comforts the hearts of 
subjects, that they may the better endure a Tyrants venom* 
1730 tr. JLeonardud Mirr. Stones 78 Every Thing that 
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free* the Body from any Ailment, U called the Besoar of 
that AilmenL 

b. Rowland Monffefs TheaLIns. 909 A Hornet is 
the Besoar stone fur Us own wound. 

2. Various substances formerly held as antidotes: 
spec, a, A calculus or concretion found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals, chiefly 
ruminants, formed of concentric layeis of animat 
matter deposited round some foreign substance, 
which serves as a nucleus. Often called besoar- 
stone. (The ordinary current sense.) 

The original sort was the lapis besoar oriental*, obtained 
from (he wild goat of Persia andt various Antelopes, etc. ; 
(lie lapis besoar Occident ale, obtained from the lamas of 
Peru, was less valued ; the chamois yielded German besoar. 

x$le Fran pi on Joy/. New is6 The stone is called the 
Jlexaar, beyng . . approved good against Venome. 1585 In 
N ichols Progr. Q. Elis. 11. 430 Item, a besert stone. 161$ 
Crooks Body of Man 230 JJiuisible into many shels or 
hushes like a Besoar stone, tfies K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847)74 The becunia, and other beasts, which breed the 
betuer stone. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier 111. iv. in Bui- 
len O. PL (18891 1. 917 A true rare Quintessence Extracted 
out of Orientall Benir. 1670 J. Nakhrougii in Burney 
Dtscor. S. Sea 111. xiii. u8i ji 133, 1 had his [a guanaco’sl 
launch opened to search for tnc Bczoar stone. 1749 PhiL 
1 'rans. XI. VI. iao Rhinoceros* Bezoars, which 1 supposed 
were taken out of the Stomach or Guts of that large Animal. 
1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (18691 1. 11. iil 507 The concretion 
sometimes found in the stomach of these animals (the 
chuinoisj, called the German Besoar. 1844 Todd Cycl. 
A tint. <4 Phys. I V. 85/1 The oriental bezonrd, a resinous in- 
testinal calculus. s88e Catal. Museum St. Bartkol. Hosp. 
1. 543 -No. 9931 Section of a Bczoar, composed chiefly of 
l’inic Acid. Its nucleus is a date-stone. 

+ b. Alleged stones or concretions of various 
kinds. (Usually due lo ignorance of the origin of 
the pnec.) Obs. 

1497 Norton Ord. A kb. in Ashm. v. (1639) 79 Bezoars of 
the Mine. 1504 Dlun devil P.xere. v. ix. (cd. 7)550 This stone 
Dezurgrowetn in a concavity in manner of a girdle about two 
liumlfull lun£ and three inches broad, 1607 Tocsell Four-/, 
/•casts 100 The hart, .oeudeth forth certain tears, which are 
turned ( into a stone called 'hezahar.' x6iB K*p. PI. Ind. 
Comp in Jas. Mill Brit. India 1. 1. ii. aj On the island of 
Borneo, diamonds, heronr stones, and gold, might be ob- 
tained. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trait. (1677) 358 The soil . . 
ulcerous in rich Stones, os Diamonds, Chrysolites, Onyx, 
Magnets and Bezoars. 

tc. Applied to various medicinal preparations. 
1706 Phillips. Bczoar Minerals, a Chymical Preparation 
of Blitter of Antimony. — Bczoar. Animate, the livers 
and Hearts of Vipers dry’ll in the Sun and powder’d. 17x0 
T. Fuller Pharm. Ext cup 309. 1807 Aikin Diet . Chem,, 
Bczoard Mineral is a perfect oxyd of Antimony. 

+ 3 . transf. The wild goat of Persia, the best- 
known source of the calculus (a a). In later times 
called bezoar-goat ; so besoar antelope. Obs. 
(Early writers confound beazer and beaver .) 

161 x Coro m., Bczoard . . breeds in the maw of the Goat 
called a Bcazer. x6ao Ford Linca V. 60 Their places and 
honours are hunted after as the beazarfor his praxervatiues. 
1670 PAH. Trans. V. 1177 The Oriental Bczoar . . being a 
Savage Animal like a kid. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (x86z) 
1. 11. lii. 308 The Bczoar goat, .is the animal famous for that 
concretion in the intestines . . called the oriental bezoar. 
1781 tr. Buff on's Nat. Hist . VI. 407 note. The bczoar anti- 
lope. .is one of the animals which produce the bezoar. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb., as bezoar d-extract, etc. 

1841 French Distill, ii. (1651) 60 Which may be called a 
Bczoard extract. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 743 The Beroar- 
like virtue of such atones. 1709 G. Wilson Chym. i. led. 3) 
13 One Pound more of new Bezoart Spirit of Nitre. 

Beso&rdic, -&rtic (bezo,ajdik,-aMtik\ a. and 
sb. [ad. mod.L. bezoar dims , -articles ; a. F. bczoard, 
bezoart, Bezoar ; see -it\] 

A. atij. Of the nature of, or pertaiuing to, be- 
zoar ; having its properties ; serving as antidote. 

1670 P/iiL Trans. V. ao8a Wont to breed Bczoardick 
slones. svxa tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 39 Angelica is . . 
Cordial, llczoartick, and Alexiphartnack. 143$ Penny 
Cycl. IV. 361 Any substance, .thought to possess important 
qualities was termed bczoardic, to indicate its value. 

B. sb. A bczoardic drug ; an antidote ; a remefly. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 396 The llezoartick . . is 
the present cure for all poysons and Feauers. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Comfit . 111. 92 Guaiacuin . . 1 have used . . as 
the Bezoardick of this Disease. 1797 Bradley Pam. Diet. 
s.v. Besoar Stone, All Medicines contrary lo Poison are 
called Bezoardicks. 18x9 Kean Cycl. lv. 

tBeso&Tdical, -tical, a.* prec. Obs. 

a 1844 Chillingw. Serm. v. | 59 The healing Hezoartical 
Virtue of Grace. 1893 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 36 Every 
thing good against Poysons, is commonly term’d Bezoardical. 

f Beionian (b/z^nian). Obs. Also 6 bezo- 
nion, 6- bi-, beaonian. [f. It. bisogno, Sp. bisofto 
(see Bksonio). The ending is perh. -am, as in 
Oxonian, etc.] 

A. A ra w recruit, b. (ns a term of contempt) 
Needy beggar, base fellow, knave, rascal. 

139a Nasiik P. Penilesse Wks. 1883-4 II. 86 Trod vnder 
foote of euery inferior Besonian. 1993 Shake. 9 Hen. VI, 
iv. i. 134 Great men oft dye by vilde Beaonkms. 1997 — 
9 Hen, I V, v. tit. x 1 5 Besonian, speake, or dye. a6x t Cotgr.. 
Bisongne [see Bksognk], a roskall, bison ian, base humored 
scoundrel!. 183a Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. i. For half 
a mouldy biscuit, sell herself To a poor bisognion* 1849 
l.YTTON Last Bar. 1. xi, Out on ye, millions and bexonians I 

Bes tyne : see under Bez-antlkb. 
t Be'nlf, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forme : 5 been, 
6 belaid, 7 boo sol, betel, beitel, biale, bltel, 8 


betil, bond, 7- hassle. [Late ME. besil, a. OF. 
besiltr, bosilHor, imilltr, to lay waste, ravage, de- 
stroy; shortened formof embesillier: aee Embezzle.] 
General sense : To make away with wastefully. 
fL trans. To plunder, spoil; to make away 
with (the property of others). Obs. Cf. Embezzle. 

e 1430 Lydg. Bockas v. xvi. (ism 1 <pl > i That ho should 
haue Mailed the Of Chartage. 1994 Carkw Tasso ixSSx 1 94 
Her sweet thowes end lair® lookes shall beisle harts. 1811 
Bkaum. ft Fl. Knt. Bum. Pest. 1. Hi, 1 have laid up a little 
for my younger son Michael, and thou think’st to ’bessle 
that, e x 8 xt Fletcher Woman's Prize tv. i. 1x5/9, I must 
be shut up and my substance boxel’d. 17 e# S tow's Sure. 
(Strype 1754) II. vi. iil. 696/9 To suffer no manner of person 
to bezil or purloin . .out of the said park any timber. 

2 . intr. To moke away with a large quantity of 
food or especially drink ; to drink to excess, to 
guzzle, to revel. 

1804 Dekkkr Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. *13, I wonder 
how the inside of a Tauerne lookes now. Oh when shall 
1 bide, bide? x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 7 (16x9) 143 
It is too much for a minister to lie berelling in the delight 
of his test. 1833 T. Adams Exp. 9 Peter 11. 19 1x865) 453/1 
He that will be sober when others bexde . . Is branded with 
the name of puritan, ives Bailey, Bessie (y. d. to Bcastle*, 
to guzzle, tipple, or drink hard. >879 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S. ', 
Bcb or Bessie, to drink. 

b. tram. To make away with or consume (drink), 
waste or squander (one's money). Obs. or dial. 

18x7 J. Taylor (Water P.) 7Vwr». Wks. (1630) 78/a, 13 or 
14 brewings haue beene. .slaved in the Towne, as not suffi- 
cient to be beczcled in the Country. 1x779 Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) Tummns 4 Mtary Wks. (1869) 54, I drank meh 
Pint o Elc..I cawd for another, on ( anno] bezzilt tat too. 
Ibid. 55 In i’dd’n [-an ye hadj bezzilt owey moor brass 
inney [**than ye] hadd’n. 1879 Lane. Gloss. 37 Bessie, to 
waste, to squander; generally applied to drinking t. 

t B<rmt«, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 beiell. [f. prec.] 
A hard drinker, a bouser. 

199a Narhk P. Penilesse icd. a) xa/x Foule drunken liezzfe. 
X997 Br. Hall Sot. v. iL The swolne bexell at au aleliouae 
fyro, That tonnes in gallons to his bursten paunch, 
t BiUltd, ppL a. Obs. exc. dial. Also beosled. 
[f. as prec. + -ed.] 1 Wasted, spent, worn out, ex- 

hausted ; muddled (with drinking). 

1804 Maraton Malcont. (T.), Wonder of thy errour will 
strike dumb Thy bcxel’d sense. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss. 
s.v. Bcasled, He comes home tired of an evening, but not 
beazled like boys who go to plough. 

t Be nder. Obs. Also 7 header, [f. os prec. 
+ -er.] One who drinks much, a tippler, bouser. 
a 1593 H. Smith Serm. (1637) 473 If they had been Epi- 
cures. and Libertines, and Benzlers, God would not have 
heard his prayer for them. x6ox Jack Drum's Eutort. 
1x6x6) AiiJ,(R.) The shewing home headers discourse. 

t Benling, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 6 benellng, 7 
beselllne, besseling. biseeling. [f. as prec. + 
-INO 1 .] Drunken revelry or dissipation, bousing. 

Z599 Marbton .SV. Villanie 11. vii. 906 That diuine part is 
soak’t away in sinne, In sennuall lust, and midnight bezel- 
ing. 1841 Milton Animativ. Wks. (1851) 196 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 

t Be-wing,///. a. Obs. as prec. + -ino«.] 
That drinks hard ; bousing, swilling. 

16x7 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1630) 80/1 Gog. 
magog, or our English Sir John Falataff were but shrimps 
to this besseling Bombards latitude, altitude, and cras- 
situde. 

H Bhang, bang (bxi)). Forms : 6-0 bangue, 
7-9 bang, 9 bhang ; (also 7 bange, 7-8 banque, 

8 bank, 9 bong, b«nj, bhung). [A word widely 
spread in P'astern langs : in Urclil, and various 
Indian langs., bhang, bhang, bhung ; in Pers., bang 
(whence Arab, banj, benj ) ; all from Skr. bhaiigd 
hemp. Its first European form was the Pg. bangue , 
also the earliest form in Eng. ; bang (representing 
the Pers.) has prevailed since c 1675 ; bhang has 
become frequent during the present century, and is 
etymologically preferable.] 

The native name of the Indian variety of the 
common Hemp, which in warm countries develops 
narcotic and intoxicating properties. In Tndia the 
leaves and seed-capsules aie chewed or smoked, or 
eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat, and sometimes 
an infusion of them is drunk. The name is some- 
times extended to an intoxicating substance pre- 
pared from the resinous exudation of the plant, 
called by the Arabs hashish . 

[1963 Garcia dk Orta Simples e Drogas 96 (transl.), All 
he had to do was to eat a Hule banguc.J 1398 W. Phillips 
Linscho ten's Trav. Ind. 19 Many kinds of Drogues, as 
Arafion, or Opium, Camforn, Bangue. x6st Burton Anal. 
Mel. 11. v. l v. (1651) 3^9 Another [herb] called Bange, like 
in effect to Opium. ^ 11649 Howkll Lett. (1650) II. 79 In 
the orientall countries— as Cambaio, Calicut . . ther is a 
drink call’d * Banque,* which is rare and precious. 1673 
Fryer Aee. E. India (1598) qx (Y.) Bang (a pleasant in- 
toxicating Seed mixed with Milk). 1797 A. Hamilton Acc. 
R. Ind. 1 . 131 (V.) Before they engage in fight they drink 
Bang. 178a T. Arnold Insanity 11. 954 A preparation of a 
poisonous vegetable called Banque. 1838 Loudon KneycL 
Plants 1083 "lie . . intoxicating Turkish drug called Bang 
or Haschisch. 1899 La no Wand. India 47, 1 took tp opium 
and smoking bhung (hemp). x866 Livingstone JmL L 
(1873) 1. 99 Bhang is not smoked, but tobacco is. 

H Bllft6gty v bhe«gtift(bi’'sti). Alao8-beotty, 

9 boMtifl. [Urdil bhisti, a. Pen. bihishtJ, f. bihisht 
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paradise ; prob. of Jocular origin.] In India, the 
servant who supplies an establishment with water, 
which he carries in a skin slung on his back. 

iff* India Goa. 94 Nov.(Y.) With tha loss of only saepor, 
x beaaty, and a cossy. xtxo T. Williamson Vad+Mec. L 
920 (Y.J If he carries the water himself in the skin of a goat, 
. ,ne then receives the designation of Bheesty. 1899 Lang 
Wand. Ind. 63 Jchan, the bheesUefr daughter, was a vir. 
tuous girL **03 W. Baxter Wmterimlnd ii.es BhoasUas 
pressing water out of their pigskins to lay the dust* 

Bi, M £. variant of Bt, a town. 

Bi. freq. ME. spelling of Bt prop,\ the same as 
81 f pr*J.\ the earlyOE., and the oidinair ME., 
form of the prefix Be- ; under which spelling see 
most of the words. Those alone are left under 
Bi- which did not survive long enough to be spelt 
with A#-. 

Bi- Prtf^i a. L. bi- (earlier dut-, cogn. with Gr, 
Skr. dpi-) * twice, doubly, having two, two*/ 
which is in Latin a prefix of adia, occas. of sba., 
rarely of vbt. (e. g, bifertire). The earliest Latin 
adjs. of this type are formed by simply prefixing 
bi- either to adj.- (and verb-) stems, as bifer, bt- 
julus , Mingus, btsonus , or to sb.-(and adj.-) stems, 
as bicolor, biceps, bifrons, bifur cus, bigener\ later 
in all probability, and more evidently mere com- 
pounds, are those in which bi - is prefixed to an 
adi. with a thematic snffix, as bicorniger , bicubic 
tdlis, bi/ongus, bipatens, and these are occas. parti- 
cipial in form, as bicamer&tus, biform&tus. The 
Latin sbs., ending usually in -ium, are formed on 
the prec. adjs., or possible ones of corresponding 
type, os biennium a space of two years, biennis 
lasting two yean, biclinium, +biclinus. 

The prefix entered Eng. in composition, e. g. in 
bigam ( — med.L. bigamus), found c 1300, bicortu , 
c 1420 ; bifront , biforked occur late in 16th c.; and 
from the 1 7th c. onward, by a wide extension of 
the Latin analogy, especially in its later phases, 
bi- has been prefixed to any adj. conveniently indi- 
cating the thing or quality which is to be described 
as doubled or occurring twice, principally to those 
of Latin etymology, as in biangular , bicavitary , 
bicentral, bivautted, bivolttminous , but also to 
othere as bi rainy, biweekly . In modem scientific 
terminology, adjs. in -ate, -ated are most frequently 
employed, as busnrieulate, bicar inale, bi lamellate , 
bipinnate , biunguiculate , bi maculated \ and the 
attrib. use of sbs. as adjs. tends to such modem 
forms as bichord, biwhirl. (See also the form Bui*.) 
Bi- is therefore used in Eng. to form 
I. Adjectives, with the sense : — 

1 . Having or furnished with two — , two- — , as 
bi-angular, -ate, -ated, -one, having two angles ; 
bibraoteate, having two bracts ; blbraoteolate, 
having two small bracts ; bioalloae, -ous, having 
two callosities ; f bioapited, bioapitate, having 
two heads, two-headed ; bioapsular ; bicavitary, 
having two cavities ; bioentral ; biohord, having 
two strings ; bioiliate, having two qjlia or hairs ; 
bioiroular, biooloured, bioolumnar, bioonao- 
nantol ; bicorporal, -ate, -ated, -eal, having two 
bodies; blorlstate, having two crests ; btfaoiat,bl- 
fonged; biglenduUur, having two glands ; blznar- 
ginate, bimembral, bimuaoalar ; binodol, hav- 
ing two nodes; binuolear, having two nuclei; 
bi-ovulate, bipetaloue; biporose, having or 
opening by two pores ; blpupillnte, having two 
pupil-like markings ; blrodiate, having two raya; 
blralny, having two rains or rainy seasons ; bi- 
apinous, biatipuled ; bitentooulate, having two 
tentacles ; bituberoulate, -ated, having two tuber- 
cles ; bivasoular, having two vessels ; bivaulted ; 
bi voluminous, consisting of two volumes ; 
biwhirl. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 959 Peduncles *bi*bracteate at 
the forks. Ibid. 345 Scale peltate, *bi-brecteolate. 197a 
Boss uwell Armor is u. 4a fLioiu] ora borne In armee.. 
* Bicapited, Bicorporated, Trlcorporated. 1879 Plot StaA 
fordsh. (x686) 196 Tlie *bicspsular seed vessel of Digitalis 
ferruginsa. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. xoi Nerve- 
centres . .spoken of as * •bicavitary. ’ 1894 Maxwell in Life 
viii. ejx Full of ellipses— •bicentral sources of lasting toy. 
1897 Berkeley Cvyptog. Bot . f 136 # Biciliate spores. xMo 
A thenmnm eo Nov. 678/3 # BicircuUr Quartics. x86a R. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 34 A *bi -coloured uniform. 
1884 M. Rule Eadmeri Hut. Nov. Pref. 84 The pages are 
'bicolumnar. x86x Max MOllkb Sc. Lang. vii. esx A •bi- 
con sonantal root. 1839 Bailey P'estus viiL (1848) 94 Luxu- 
rious, violent, •bicorporate. i806 Gsw Celest. Bodies il iv. 
sox Airy Signs, or Signs # Bicoiporeal. x88e R. Brown 
Law hosmte Ord. 57 A gigantic •bfooipore o l Scorpion- 
couple. 189a Dana C rust. 1. axa Fourth (joint] prominaiitly 
•bicristote, the crests thin. 1884 Bower ft Scott De Bary s 
Phanerog. P\ 48 Firm, leathery . . "bifacial leaves, ikx 
Richardson Geol. viiL 3x5 Small *bifanged molar teeth. 
1878 Harley Mat. Med 441 Terminal panicles.. supported 
by •biglondular bracts, ilia J. Jess Corr. (1834) IL 77 In 

I these stanzas, each line Is obviously "bimembral. 1839 
Kisby Hob. 4 > Inst, Anim. I. viiL 037 Tha first [order] is 
•Bimuscular, having two attaching muscles. 1839 Lindlsv 



BIAOID. 

ipbuitUiyikdbiilB. am Gant, Chrm.Ho. 4x1. flat Spores 
rcylind*oal,"bttiac)esi*. sip' W. Clark FandsrHmmte 
Mm& II. 141 Ventral ilm nRyltf>» *838 Mavm Pip pa 
O uf. iSm t.l 09* BmMI i* ohhin the^ELrmoy kd»t~ 
s%» Dana AmT. i. mi Tho prace d fo 



Athenaeum 19 Mar. 3I0 That "biroliunmoussfwp* la which 
dullness overtakes. .genius AX lag. aSa la Nature }IXVI. 
546 The formation or whirl and"bl whirl systems. 


546 The formation oTwhirf end ♦Wwhirl systems. 

2 . Doubly — j — la two ways or direction*, on 
both side*; as bl-blsaltomata (see quot.); bioloft; 
bloonlo, -al, conical in two directions ; biconcave, 
bioonataat, biconvex; blovegoentie, crescent- 
shaped on both sides; bioorvate, blfiislfara, 
blpyramldal, bireotaaftilar, bireftraotlng, -in, 
blfrelHngent, blrhomboldal, bl - sphero - oon- 
oawo ; bimbatttutod. 

■ 1*7 R> Jamssom Char. Min, sro When there are two 
sows of bitakarante plane* on each aide, aa in tho "MbU 
•ajtsrnat* c inn abar. si at Drayton Agincomri, tic, ax6 
Those sacred springs, which from the *by-clift hill Drop! 
thaw pure Nectar. xSg4 Woodward Mollusca (1856) *83 
Shall inversely eonleal 7 *M^ooalc L or cylindrical. 1870 Rol- 
ls* tom Anita, Lift Introd. 71 The "biaonical cavity thus 
farmed. sfin Lvul Elem. GeeL xviL (1874) 091 'This Bird 


mula. i%'pTooDCn£dsil4/ , VA IV.iid/aWhrotlw 
rays pass out from a *M-convea lens. 1S54 J. Hooo Mkrvsc. 
it. U. (1867) 400 Spicula having both extremities bent 
alika— 1 "blcurvate. 1831 Bnmm Optics ante. 043 'The 
MMpyraaiidal dodecahedron. sOfp Tyndall Nett* Light 
75 A "birefracting prism of Iceland spar. Ibid. 66 This 
crystal is "birefractlva. 1S80 Natur t XXI. 004 A "bire- 

fruigenf " “ " * — — 

If said 


hgent crystal, rtiy R. Iamssom Char . Min. eoe A crystal 
1 1 to be "blrhomboldal, when its surface consists of 


-. two different rhomboids, rjgff P Todd Cycl. A mat. 4 
Phys. IV. 1469/1 'Bi-sphero-concave lenses. xMo Cle- 
Hknshaw Warts' Aftm.Th.yn In a "bUuhstituted derlvate 
gas, the third substitution may take place 00 
l 

Sot. and Zool. Twice over, re — ; t.t, having 

characteristically divided parts which are them- 
selves similarly divided ; as Bilaoiniatx, Bipin- 
Ratk, Bihbbbate, Bitkrnate, q.v. 

4 . Lasting or continuing for two — ; occurring 
or appearing every two ■ — ; as Bihmnial, bl- 
houvur, bi-monthly, biweekly. 

>•43. in Prve. Amtr. m Philos. See. II. 04^ "Bi-bourly ob- 


servations. .had ceased with the first 
*•* OiADSTomc In Daily Ntwt x Dec. 6/5 Annual as op- 
posed to "bi-monthly or tri-monthly budgets. 

b. Occurring or appearing twice in a — ; as in 
bl- diurnal, bl- monthly, bl - quarterly, bi- 
weekly, bi-winter, bl-yearly. (The ambiguous 
usage is confusing, and might be avoided by the 
i of semi- j e. g. semi-monthly, semi-weakly ; cf. 


Aajf-ynrfy) 
xS*4 Woodw 


„„ Woodward Mtilmea (1896) 39 A "bi -diurnal visit 
from the tide. iM Print. Trades JrnL xxv. 4 A new 
Spanish "bi-monthly journal. 1884 Pall Mall G.i 3 Feb. t6 
To issue these etchings ia "bi-quarterly numbers ills 
Farrar Cam*. Bible Sch. l.uke avitL is The "bi-weekly 
feat of the Pharisees. .The days chosen were Thursday and 
Monday. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 394/1 The mail-earners 
are making ona of their "bi-winter trips 1879 Print. 
Trades JrnL xxvnu 9 A "bi-yearly calendar. 

o. The prec. adjs in •ly are also used adverbially. 
1884 Even. Standard wa Qcl, Sixpenny parts, to be issued 
bi-monthly, sfifia Readers 9 Aug. s88^To be held bi- 
weekly, on Mondays and Thursdays 
5. Joining or connecting two — ; as Bi-acboktal, 
Bmbohiawo, Bi-parietal, q.v. 

0 . Occasionally in other tenses, as bimanual, 
employing two hands ; Bishbiatx, arranged in two 
aeries ; bltauiiue, belonging to two bulls 
187a F. Thomas Dit. Women 73 The practice of "bimanual 
palpa t io n . i8Ba Vinks Sacha' Bat, 430 The "bisariate seg- 
mentation of the epical cell 1884 £. Swirra la N, f Q, V« 
14a The "bitaurine bellow. 

II. Adverbs, verbs, and substantives; chiefly 
a. derivatives from the adjectives in I, as bloonlo- 
ally mb. (f. biconical in a), blolaawago (cf. bicleft 
In s), blooloration (cf. L. bicolor and bicoloured 
in 1), Btvooauze v. ; but also b. substantives 
formed after Latin analogies, in which fit- has the 
force of 'double, two*; as bimflllonaire, the 
owner of property valued at two millions of money ; 
bluomenolaturo, double naming; biprong, a 
two-pronged fork. 

a s8Ba Jml. Limn. Sac. XV. No. 87. 390 Shell .."M- 
conically fusiform. 1847-9 Tooo Cycl Anat. 4 Phyt. IV. 
676A A^bidoavage of me asygos ventral mys tSnCovii 
Far Anuta. Iv. iso [The) animal, .rssnmes Its "bicoloration. 
b. mpl Now Month. May. LI V. 314 The minionair* . . 
becomes a "bl-aUIkNudre. 1873 Tamm am Maah vii iso 
Another instance of "b i nomendature, a duplicate name oc- 
eorring on the oast side. 1870 M. Collins Pr. Clarict I. 
ifl. 1x4 The andent "biproog of steel 

nt Chtm Substantives and a^jeetlvea In which 
fix'- signifies the presence In a compound of twice 
that amount (usually two equivalents) of the add. 
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base, etc. indicated as present by the ward to which 
lib prefixed. Thus carbonutt rf todu wae viewed 
M co n tain in g one equivalent of earhook add, fif* 
carbonate of soda aa containing two. In recent 
chemical nomenclature^ bib- has been systematically 
inner seded bv dim. 

m» Wjmki Cham. 1 . 384 m BLcanfmmdtl ass Di- 
camfoamd*. «8so Brands Cham. v. f 306 *Bfcarbooat« of 
Fotaasab formed by passing a currant of caibonie odd into 
a ssj o iion of tho auboarbonais. i860 Roscon Mtem. Cham. 
sio lh« "bicvbooats (of soda] iachlsfly ussd..<br ths pro- 
ducAan of rsfrmhkg drteks. i8d Ukhky Ekm. Cham. II. 
43 Ths sscood mtlphum, or "bi^ulphuret of tin. s8go 
Daub^ny Atom. 7 % x. (sd.s) 34* # Bisttlphumttsd hydrogen 
(s . . dscompoaad by ths action of alkaUea. t86i Tyndall 
Heat 4 14, I wet a pellet of cotton- wool with liquid "bi- 
sulphide of carbon 1879 G. Uladstonb in CtuuaUt Taehn. 
Edna. IV. S13/1 Tarter auntie— 1 the "bitartrate ef antimony 
and potash. 

Bum, obs form of Bias. 

Blaold (bai,arsid), a. [f. Br- pref* III 4 Aonx] 
Of a base : Capable of combining with an acid in 
two different proportions. 1864 in Wkbstxs. 

Biftoromfkl (boi.fiki^-mUl), a. Phys. [f. Bx- 
pref. * 5 4 Acbomial. 1 Joining the extremities of 
the two shoulder-blades. 

1878 Bastucy Ttpinardt A nthrop. 8j The biacromial line. 

Biaouadmig cbai l fikMg minft;, q. £f.Bl *pre/P 
i, a 4 Acuminate.] (See nuot.) 

*880 Gray Bat . TextJbk. 398 Biacnminmtt , two-pointed, 
aa malpighiaceoua hairs, fixed by the middle end tapering 
to each and 

Biafton, bimften, early form of Baft tub. 

B£«lftt* (b9i,fii l/t), a. [f. Bi- prep x 4 
Alatb.] Having two wings or wing-like mem- 
branous expansions. 

183a Dana Crust. 11. >360 Posterior s^ment bi-slate. 

t BiiUv, a. Obs. Her. [Suggests an OF. *bialU 
(£. fix- two), not known.] (See quot*.) 

1486 Bk.Se, Albans, Her. Bvb, ByaUy. s|K F kine Bias. 
GouMe aia B Lilly, that it a barre between* two Cheuerons. 

Biangulate, -ated, -oua, etc. : see Bi- prep 1. 

Biannual (boi,m*niwftl), a. and jfi. [f. Bi - prep 
4, 4 b + Annual.] A. mlj. Used as~ Half-yearly. 
B. jfi. « Biennial sb. Hence Bia-nxmally adv. 

1877 Ouida Puck xil 1 S3 Every half-year his la' 
traiMmitted him., the biannual rental. J ** 


alf-year his lawyers 
188 aJlInstr. Sydney 
_ iDd bl -annuals. x8Ba 

Century May. RXIII. 647 A change In the fashion of her 
clothes bi-oanualiy at least. 

Biarehy (bd-filki). [f. Bl -prep n 4 -arehy 
m. Gr. -apx<a ; cf. monarchy . ] Dual sovereignty, 
government by two. 

1847 in Craig. x86a M. Hopkins Hawaii xai To terminate 
the Diarchy, and leave KamHiamdha sole ruler of Hawaii. 
BiartlCTilate (hsi^ti kifflA), 0. [f. Bi - prep 
l 4 Articulate.] Having two joints, two-jointed. 

1816 Kiibv ft Sr. Entemol. (1843) H- «68 Their biartico- 
late tarsi .***■ Dana Crust. 11. 909 note. 

Biftg (harfts), a., sb., and adv . Forms: 6-7 
biace, (?6 byeae), 6 8 byaa, (7 bials, biase, 
bias), 7-8 blase, byass, 6- bias. PI. biases ; 
also 6 bias, 6-9 blaeaee, 7 byaseae. [a. F. biais, 
in 14th c. 'oblique, obliquity,' - Pr. biais (cf. OCat 
biais, mod. biaise, biase ; also Sardinian biasciu, 
It. s- biase io awry, in Piexn. sbias) \ of unknown 
origin. The conjecture of Dies that it is L. bifax, 
bijacem, explained by Isidore as duos habeas obtains 
* looking two ways,' is rejected by later Romanic 
scholars as phonetically untenable. Originally an 
adjective, ms in Vr.via biayssa cross or oblique road ; 
but early used as a sb. in French, so that the first 
quotable example in Eng. is of the subst. use. The 
latter became a technical term at the game of 
bowls, whence come all the later nses of the 
word. With pi. biases, cf. atlases , crocuses .] 

A cuij. (Sense 1 is original ; 1 b and a appear 
to be derived from senses of the sb.) 
t L Slanting, oblique. Bias Hue : (in early geo- 
metry) a diagonal or hypotenuse, [Cf. OF. 
(Oresme, 14th c.) une figure qdarrfie et le dyametre 
qui la traverse biais.] Obs. Cf. Bias-wise, -ways. 

xSfit Records Patino. KuatoL il xxxii, By the Bias line, 
I mesne that lyne, which* in any square figure dooth runne 
from corner to comer. x6oi Holland Puny 933 (R.) Her 
oblique and byam declination. 1688 R. Holms Acad. Arm. 
il 35s Some shell* are crooked and byaa. 

b. spec. In dress (cf. B 1) : Cut across the texture, 
slanting. 

18B3 Daily News as Sept %h A wide bias band of wall- 
flower velvet 1884 Girls Own Paper Aug. 681/1 Plain 
skirts, trimmed with flat mas bands. 

2 . ' Swelled as the bowl on the biased side’ T. 

1606 Shake. TV. 4 Cr, 1 v, v. 8. Thy sphered Bias cheeha, 

B. sb. j 

1 . An oblique or slanting line ; cf. A i. Now app. 
only in the spec, sense of a wedge-shaped piece or 
gore, cut obliquely to the texture of a woven fabric. 
On the Mas : diagonally, across the texture. 

153a Palsor. xpSAByaa if aa hose, Has. 10I Balk TJkre 
Lumet 513 Taka me a nmokyn fete, With the byes of a 
bolte. 4x370 Lo> Simple Three Tan ormrs in, Now gif ye.. 


Shape it precysUa, The aUwand wald he grit ft hmg, Gtf 
the oyess be wyde. gar lay it on side. s88a MeMmnmaMnL 
leiiss 99 Oct . jft lb# dotalng. *miy not be cut m the bias. 
1884 West. Daily Press a June jfa All skirts am. .eat with 
n curved bias 

2, A term. at. bowls, applied alike to: The con- 
struction or form of the bowl imparting an oblique 
motion, the oblique line in which it rens, end the 
kind of impetus given to cause it to run obliquely. 
Thus a bowl is said ' to have a wide or narrow 
bias,' 'to run with a great ' or ' little bias ' ; the 
player 'gives it more' or 'less bias ' in throwing It. 

It Is difficult to deckle in which tense exactly Mess waa here 
first used. A priori we think of the oblique Une of motion : 
this is favoured also by the quota t io n * under C. and 
BtAR-wisK ; yet early quotations here point 
oblique onesided structure or shape of dm hot 
bias was given by loading the bowls on one si 
and this itimlf was cometmtes called the Mail they are now 
made of very heavy wood, teek or ebony, and the bias given 
entirely by their shape, which is that of a sphere oliglitly 
flattened on one aide and protuberant 00 tne other, as if 
compose d of tho halves of an oblate and a prolate spheroid. 

1370 tr. Life 70 A bps. Canterb. B v. awy„ As you have 
sett your* mas, so runneth your bowle. imfi Shahs. Tam. 
Shr. iv. v. 05 W*U, forward, forward, thus the bowle should 
run, And not vnlockily against the Bias. 1643 T. Goodwin 
WUsa <x86i- III. 490 A bowl . . U swayed by the bias, and 
lead that is in It. tfiga Bentley Beyle Serm . il yx If it ftha 
Bowl] be made with a Byaa, that may decline it a little 
from a straight line, afipa South xt Serm. (1697) I. 444 A 
bowl may lie still for all tta Byass. sysa Noaan Ckr. Pru- 
dence i. as The Bowl will run, not as the Hand directs, but 
as the Bias leads. 1718 Pops Dunciad 1. 170 O thou, of 
business the directing soul, To human heads lilca byass to 
the bowL 1733 Chambers CytLSupp., Bias td a bowl is a 
piece of lead put into one side, to load and make it incline 
towards that side, ilea Haxlitt Men 4 Manners Ser. 11. iv. 
(i860) 89 The skittle-player bends his body to give a bias to 
the bowl he has already delivered from his hand. 1851 A. 
W. Hark Serm. viii. 1 . 133 just as a bowl with a bias, if you 
try to send it straight, the longer it rolls, the Anther it will 
swerve. 1864 Atheumum No. 199a 909/1 A bias that should 
reach thejadc. 

b. Figurative senses taken from the game of bowls. 
15B9 Puttenh am Eng. Poesi* ill. xix. (18 1 x ) 105 Her bosome 
sleakc as Paris plaster, Heldc vp two bailee of alabaster, 
Eche byas [1 e. nipple] was a little cherria. 1993 Shakh. 
Rich. If, 111. iv. 3 Twill make me thlnke the World is full 
of Rubs, And that my fortune runnes against the Byas. 
xgli Sidney Apol. Peetrie (Arb.) 66 To finde a matter quite 
mistaken, and goe downe the hill agaynst the byas, in the 
mouth of some such men. s6s8 Mynsiiui. Ess. Prison (x6.<B) 
17 To bee a bowle for cveiy alley, and run Into every com- 
pany, proves thy mind to have no bias. xAtj Bacon Ess., 
Wisd. Mads Self (Arb.) 183 Which set a Bias vpon the 
Bowls, of their owne Petty Ends. 17*4 C. Johnson Ctuu- 
try Lasses il ii, Joy shall be the jack, pleasure the bias, 
and wall rowl after happiness to the last moment of life. 

8. transf An inclination, leaning, tendency, bent ; 
a preponderating disposition or propensity; pre- 
disposition towards ; predilection ; prejudice. 

zpya tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in Love-let t. (1894' >95 
She cometh to her own bias, and openly showeth her own 
natural conditions. 1377 Holinshkd Caron. 1 . 166/1 They 
cease chair cnieltis for a time, but within a-while after full 
to their bloudie bias, sfiao Quari.ks Jonah (1638) 38 To 
change the byaa of her crooked wayes. 1643 Sir T. Browns 
Reliy. Med. 11. | x Though . . the byas of present practise 
wheel another way. 1708 Blackstomb Comm. III. 361 The 
law will not suppose a possibility of bias* or favour in a 
judge. 1807 Hark Guesses (18591 *2 ^ proof of our natural 
bias to evil tlap Soutiiky In script, xlv, My intellectual 
life received betimes The bias it hath kept. 1830 Sir J. 
Hsmchkl Stud. Nat . Phil. 111. i. (1851) 94s If the bricks. . 
had all a certain leaning or bias in one direction out of the 
perpendicular. 1878 Lbcky England in 18/A. C. II. vL 179 
They could have no possible bias in favour of tha Irish. 
f 4 . Set course iu any direction, ordinary 'way.' 
From or out of the bias : out of the way. To put 
out of or off one's bias : to put out, disconcert, con- 
fuse, put into disorder. Obs. 

xgll MarpreL Epist . (1843) 51 Marks what wil be the 
Issue . . tf you atill keep your olde byaa. s6oo Dkkkkk 
Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1 . 30 Well Master all this is from 
the bias, doe you remember the Silippe. 11619 R. Jones 
JS rrwLin Phemx(x7cE)\\. 478 Such strange opinions as would 
turn the whole world out of bias, xfiaa Howkll For. Trav. 
149 Here it will not be much out of the byas, to insert a 
few verses. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1894) t. 97a There 
is no putting him out of his bias. He is a regular piece of 
clock-work. 175s Hums Pol. Disc, il 30 Superstition, which 
throws the Government off its bias. 1799 Wolcott iP. 
Pindar) Nil Adm. Wks. x8xa IV. s66 And turn even Bishops 
off from Wisdom's bias. 

0 . A swaying influence, impulse, or weight; 'any 
thing which turns a man to a particular course, or 
gives the direction to his measures' (J.) 

1387 Tubsbivillb Trag. T. (1837) so6 That to the end he 
might the maid Unto his bias bring. IMS Shajul John il 
577 This vile drawing byas, This away of motion, this cotn- 
modltie. 164 a Fullkk Holy 5 Pref. State iv. Iv. 034 In hm 


prime he JWolsey] 


1 of the Christian world, 


drawing trie bowl thereof to what side he pleased, a sfiflp 
Clkvkland 6^89.(1687) 8a In what n putdlng Neutrality la 
the poor Soul, that mov es between two such ponderous 
Biases* ! 186a W. Sscasa Nonsuch Prof 430 The love of 
God la the byks of a Volunteer, im Stankovs Parapkr. 
II. 196 The Bribery and Byam or Sense end Flesh. MBs 
Gladstone Gleanings IV. muds. 08 He could not possibly 
be under any ■ 

t b. Centre of gravity (as that which determines 
the direction of motion in a falling body), rare. 
sips Pnrv Disc, bgf M* 'See- safi l suppose in every ■*«* 



M1AB. 


BIBKHGH, 


• two poles In In aaporfldaaaad a Central point within 
its substance, which I onll fern* 

C; mdv. [GLo* thy bias,!. m Halt, debiait.] 
1. Obliquely) aslope, athwart. Ob. oc. of dress. 
>S7l Lahri^i Lett. ulp) is Wold ran hi* not byaa 
nmong «ht thjdwt of tht throng, angt SvLvntTta Du 
Bartos i. Iv. (t64t) iafi That richGirdle..; Which Ood gave 
Nature To wtnn it bin*, bncfcltd over-thwart-her. i8o« 
Holland Pirn? xxvrt iv. iR.) Tht loam be. .chamfered or 
chaqtlled Mai* nil along. M Sum. it Harkil Counts. 
Fun* 3u It should bn. .cut - byaa, a* wtdgnt art. 169b 


Fnnrrr For. Ambus. 30 Placed, .on the Kinfa right hand, 
not right out but byaa forward. iM Napueyb Ftp*. Lyo 
Woman, A body-can of strong Unen, cot Mas. 

+ 2 . fig. Off the straight, awry, wrong, amlia. 
To run Hat on, to: to tall foul of, attack. Ob. 

do* Rowlands Lot, Humour* Blood L 47 Hi* tongue 
rant byaa on affaires. 1808 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. l iiL is Euery 
action that hath gone before . . Triall did draw Bias and 
thwart, not answering the ayme. *6x8 Bolton Floras 
Cf8j8) sdl Metellus. .who always ranne bios to the mighty, 
detracted Pompey. idea G. Hubert Constmncie vIL in 
TtmOU d4 When the wide world rannes bios. 

Jj. Comb, bias-drawing vbl. sb., a turning awry 
or from the truth ; bias-eyed a., oblique-eyed. Also 
Biaswibs, q.r. 

1606 Shaks. TV. a Cr. IV. ▼. 169 Fsith end troth. Strain'd 
purely from aU hollow bias drawing. 1883 Glasgow Wkly. 
Her. is May a/7 The bia»-eycd son of the sun [ChinamanJ 
manipulated the gummy mass. 

Bin* (bei-Ia), v. Also 7 biaoe, 7-8 byaa, byaas, 
7-9 biass. [t. prec. sb. Cf. F. biaiser, Pr. biaisar . 
In inflexions, often spelt biasses , biassed, biassing ; 
though the single t is more regular ; cf. the sb.] 

1 . tram. To give bias to (a bowl); to furnish 
with a weight or bias ; cf. Biased i. 

166* Dbydsn Wild Gallant iv. i. Your Bowl must be well 
bias'd to come in. 

2 . tram/, and fig. To give a bias or one-sided 
tendency or direction to i to incline to one side ; 
to influence, affect (often unduly or unfairly). 

a i6s8 F. Grsviu.k Sidney (1652) 60 To biace Gods im- 
mortal truth to the fantasies of mortall Princes. 1646 S. 
Bolton A rraignm. Err. 830 Beware of being byassed with 
carnall and corrupt affections. 1683 Burnet tr. More's 
Utopia <1685) 12a Men whom no Advantages can byass. 
axvii Ken fiymnar. Poet, Wit*. 1721 II. iu8 By Grace our 
Wills may byass'd be. 1635 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. A; 
If liis judgment hod not been biassed by his passions. 1875 
Hambrtom intelt. Life 11. iiL 66 Artists are seldom good 
critics of art, because their own practice them, and 

they are not disinterested. 

b. To incline to or towards ; to cause to swerve. 

*643 T. Goodwin irks. (1861) III. 486 We shall . . not be 
biassed aside, xvia Steele Sped. No. 491 Fa Without any 
Vice that could bias* him from the Execution of Justice. 
s8oi Strutt Sports 4 - Past. Jntrod. 4 Such exercises as . . 
biased the mind to military pursuits. s86e Lyttoh Str. 
Story I. 916 Whether . . it was the Latin inscription . . that 
had originally biased Sir Philip DervaTa literary taste to- 
wards the mystic jargon. 

t c. To influence or incline (one) to do anything. 

1799 D* Fob Moll FI. (1840) 95$ She soon biassed me to 
consent. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 93 Mr. Ray . . and other 
Naturalists, are hence byassed to believe the Curiosity. 

+ 3 . intr. To incline to one side, to swerve from 
the right line. Ob. 

i6ae Heylin Cosmogr. n. (1689) 191 Without partiality, or 
byassing on either hand. 1640 Sanderson Stmt. II. 158 
The hearts of such as byass too much than way. 1843 City 
Alarum ao Many great Patriots in the beginning have since 


Msuieala* (teliJri-kMUjr), a. [f. Br- frtp 
i+Atmiootui.] Having two auricle* BUwl- ' 
miiti a. the same, 

it)| Kiaav Hob. 4 Inst. Anim . II. xxiU 414 Heart., . bl- 
aunculate. i%Todd Crcl. Anai. III. 001 A bi-aurkular 
structure of theheart.asln the Siren. 

Bift'zalgtf. - next. Blasa'llty, bidxial character. 

Wh *WELL Hist. Induct. Sc. 11837) H. 906 Its crys- 
taUSe symmetry b biaxal sflSp Tyndall Notes Light 
• 4*3 Bo urn! crystals, or those which po s tern two optic 
axes. 1M4 Ponder 85. 906/2 Tht biaxality ascribed to 1 l 

(baiiwksili), a. [f. fix* fnf.* x + 
Axial.] Having two (optic) axes. 

. J. Hooo Micron, l ii. (18671 146 Toper, a biaxial 
crystal. ^ctSjaJ. Wylde in Citx. ^V.L 84/1 Nitre.. is. .a 

Bh (bib), v. Forms : 4-6, 9 dial: bob, 6 bibb, 


Alarum 90 Many great Patriots In the beginning have since 
byased. 1687 A. Lovell Bergerac's Comic Hist. 11. sz 
That made me imagine that I byassed towards the Moon. 
BiMMd (ba iist), ffi. a. [£ prec. + -«D.J 
X. Of bowl, : Haring . bia*. 
x6n Markham Countr. Content. L (16x5) so 8 Your round 
byased bowles for open grounds 1877 Eu-Warburton 
Poems 15 The bias'd howl roll'd circling to the jack. 

2 . Influenced ; inclined In some direction ; unduly 
or unfairly influenced ; prejudiced. 

*49 G. Daniel Tr march. Rich. II, Ixxv, How byassed 
all humane Actions are I ma Fuller Worthies in. 1x0 If 
he were a Biassed and Partiall writer. i68x Drvdem A he. 
f A chit, l 70 When to Sin oar byist Nature leans. 1870 
Pall Mall Cf. x8 Aug. 9 Abstention from biassed language. 

Bihsinff (briiaiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i»g 1 .] 

1. inclination towards one side ; propension. 

1646 J. Hall Horn Vac. 7 The best course to lccepe hi* 

judgement from biasing. 1863 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. V. xitu 
vii. 74 The question b intricate, and there are many seciet 
biassing* concerned in the solution of iL 

2 . In needlework : A kind of work resembling 
4 gathering.' iSjH Workwoman** Guide u L 7. 

Bi asing,)^' a. [f. as prec. + -ing 91 a. That 
gives a bias, t b. Tnat moves obliquely, oblique. 

1638 Uerher Ann. vL 98 The Loxodromie, or Massing mo- 
tions of the stars, in the Zodiac. s86s H. Macmillan 
Footn. Pag* Ned. B49 (These] operate as biassing influences, 
t Bi'SBBflflfl. Ob. rarer • Obliquity. 
x6xx Corea, Bimiseuro, slopenesse, bysaneaae, obliquw 
nesse. or obliquittc. 

tBi'M-WffG.-WUr-Of odv. Ob. In a slanting 
manner, aslant, obliquely ; also fig. 

1340 Ratnald Birth Mon l IIL (1634) 99 Two Byasswlii 
descending mmsdaa. 1331 Rbcoroe Cost. Knead. (1556) 
six A litle altering of the one aide, maketh the houl to ran 
biasM waies. ra&8 J. Smttr Berkeley* (1889I sap A man 
that from tha font to the grave, .walked al waves oyaswise. 
1660 Hbxjiam Dutch Di*L,Sch*tym, eras ae, Oblique, or Byaa 
wise* sfoa W. J. tr. fows'i Voy. Levant ttivU. 148 Tha 
roof .. was not flat, but ruing Bua way. 


peated movements of the lips ; cf. the variant beb ] Mag xxx. 541 
1 tram. A intr. To drink ; keep on drinking, tipple. Bibbing 
r 1393 E. E. A //it. P. IL X499 A hosier on benche bibbe* Continued 01 
her-of. c 1386 Chaucer Retvds T. 942 Thb Millers hath so a 1400 Alexm 
wisely bibbed [v.r. bebbed J Ale That as an hors he enortelh for bebbing of 

in his sleeps. 1386 Dbant Horace Sat. vii. Rivb, Thou (1839) 998 The) 

thinkes by sleeps, and bibbinge wyne. to banUhe out all queting. 1833 

woes. 184s Vox Borealis in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 433 bad water . . me 

If they cannot byte of a bannock, and bibbe of the brookc. K aft rib \ 

> c 1643 Howell Lett. 11. 48 As soon a Jiule little Ant Shall rmnnv 

bibthe Ocean dry. 1879 Browning Ned Pratts 3 Folks 
kept bibbing beer While the persons prayed for rain. £ *5 a 2 JSL 

D. Bib all night: a drunkard, confirmed toper. t o turn it [the 1 
s3ia Sylvester I. aery m. Lacr. Wks. (1621) 1*30 Bats, Bi'bhmtf 
Harpies, Sirens, Cenuura, Bib-all-nighu. 1 »n,.* i.n! 

Bib (hibl, sb. Also 6 bibba, 7-8 bibb. [Prob. xsoaCa re^v ^ 

from Bib v. ; but whether because worn by a child uihe be glutta 

when drinking (cf. feeder), or because a bib im- Gate Lot. Vm 

bibes moisture (Skeat), is purely conjectural.] **31 Fraoer's 

A cloth placed under a child s chin, to keep the *2 l ’ofthinff 
front of the dress clean, esp. at meals. J,, P F ,.« 

1580 Barrt A to. B 634 A Btbbe for a cbildes breast : a substance dowi 
goraet- J8%L Pattern Hatchet CVh Giuethe infant a th i r d draws it t 
bibbe. 1613 Beaum. ft Fl. Captam iil v, We 11 have a bib, niVLi. /v, 

for spoiling of thy doublet. 1783 Cowrr* Task nr. *26 *0?. .. 

Misses, at whose age their mothers wore The back-etring L 1 * 
and the bib. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg axaii. Her best bibs fL To Lee 
were made Of rich gold brocade. igg« Stanyhi 

b. A similar article worn over the breast by Xamh straam 1 

adults, frequently as the upper part of an apron. t b. intr. 
Best bib and tucker: put ior ‘best clothes' at a * W S J5J LT J 
whole, properly of girls or women, but also of 2eVrnJ5i.it 

men * 2. intr. To 

1687 B. Randolph A rchifelago 39 Before thehr breasts frame Ta dr 
hangs a bibb which reaches a little below their wast 1777 n ' *f' H J ® 

G. Smith Cur. Re/at. I. ii. x 3 a The Driver is dressed In . *»■ 
his best Band and Bib. 1863 Dickens Hut. Fr. iv, She 
girded henclf with an apron, and contrived a bib to iL 1873 l i’ Vj , , f, • 

lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 37 An' put him hU best bib-anp 
tucker on, an' went to look for a plaoe for him. B 1 DD 1 G-DI 

o. attrib as in bib-apron, - cravat . babbel, byl 

1674 Drydem ProL Open. New House 97 Only foob . . Th* [Intensive ret 

extremity of modes will imitate, The dangling knee-fringe fat -tat etc 1 

and the bib-cravaL 1730 Lady Feathkrstokil in Mem. 

Ld. GamAier ( 1861) 1. 1L31 A laced bib-apron was brought common In 1 
to me. 1880 Kino lake Crimea VI. rl 440 The gracious More O 

bib-apron seemed to fold her in honour. of all his bybel 

Bib (bib), si* [from Bib Ji.l: K* qoot. 1836.] 

A fish ; the whiting-pout ( Gadus luseus). sleepe, and 1« 

1874 Ray Fishes 101 llie Bib or Blinds. 1766 Pennant Comm. Matt. 
Z00L (1769! III. 149 The Rib (Gadus luseus ).. is esteemed a all that Sl Pau 

good eating fish, not unlike the whiting in taste 1836 Grumbler 1. 1. <1 

Yarrp.ll Brit. Fishes II. 159 From a singular power of in- hay 1 1866 Ret 

flaring a membrane which covers the eyes and other parts wit-frittering, f 

about the head, which, when thus distended, have the ap- Ribhlav ( 
pearance of bladders, it is called Pout, Bib) Blent, and . „„ii a 

Blinds. t88o Gunther Fishes 54s* -f-EBi ] A 

Bibaoiou (bl-, bsiW jM).®. [f. L. iiiiti- 
(nom. bibax) given to drinking 4- -ocb ] Addicted wkv (1587)5 A 
to, or fond of, drinking ; bibulous. XL1I1. 196 E» 

1878 Rullokar, flibacious, given much to drinking. t8|4 f Bl'bblSI 
Bloc few. Mag. XVI. 650 Ihe middle IcIrm are] biMciou* Strata of clai 

more than health requires. ‘ Hnnil .J 

BibMity (bibs’dtl). [f. M prec. i aee -aoiti.) mon'^iuSEX 
Addictedness to drinking ; tippling. Bibblintf 

*8*3 Cockeram h, Outragious drinking, Bibacity. 184a a nrinbinw® 

T. Tavlor God's Judgtm. 1. vii. xo< This Sinne of Bihadty UnnWng , 
and Vinosity. 1804 T. Trotter Drunkenness iv, 0 a. xix like a duck d 
The evib which follow bibacity. 158* Huloet 

BibMio (b#iwi-,lk). a. Chen [f. Bl- fret* i 
+ Ba 8 *j 4.1 + -io] Having two bue<. Btbanc 
acid : one which contains two atoms of displace- j. 
able hydrogen (e.g. H|S0 4 ), and can therefore form hlodan to Bn 

two series of salts, normal {e.g. K,S0 4 ) and acid rt000 

(e.g. KH SO,). Now more commonly Di-basio. Gasp. Luke iv. 
1847 9 Todd Cyel. Anal. 4 Phys. IV. 80/a The bibasic )>«beoll hi; 

phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 1878 Harley Mat. [Noe] dede 1 

Mod. 3x4 Oxalic acid is bibaakT | a n alia 

Xlbatioa (bib#i-J»n). [Homoromly f. Bibo.: [Cf. med.Uj 

see -ATiOH : cf. Bibitvov.] Bibbing ; potation. 1831 Sfeed P 

1830 Frauds Mag. I. *17 Wilson had lost his five eensea. taineknott of 1 
only retaining that of whisky bibation. 1843 Carlyle / > asi + Bi'btW 

H * "C g-Sr sy* UUOm. mt&L. Inter, 

*** ® I * m ' BT - _ . . r A drink giw 

Bibb (bib). Naut. Also 8 bib. [variant of smfEn&tm 
Bib /A 1 ] A bracket under the trestle- tree of a age[*.*biberi 
mast, resembling in position a child's bib. t Bibo*T| 


1779 Be Coon Voy. (1785) IV. 971 The foremast . . to he 
unrigged, in order to fix a new bib. 1867 in Smyth Sadods 
Word-bk. 

BibM (bilxl), ppf. a . Furnished with a Bib. 
1893 Sunday Mag. 483 The lady in neat white cap and 
bibbed apron. 

Bibber (bi bax). (T. But v. 4 - -xm 1 .] One who 
drinks freouently ; a tippler. (Frequent in oomh., 
as wine-, beer-bibber, etc.) 

<338 Rented. Sedition sob, Bibbers wtl be eflhnded with 
hym. sygS C I-ucas Ess. Waters 1. 183 The suh)ecta of 
the Gout aregenerally. . wine, cider, and beer Ubera a 1843 
Hpoo Drink. Song x, Look at the bibbers of wine, 
lienee Bibberahip. 

1870 Eachard Coni. Clergy 31 That would much better 
fit tome old sober at Parnassus than liia tipping unexpe- 
rienced bibberahip, Alas, poor child I 
Bibberj. rare. [f. as prec. 4 - -T.] Bibbing, 
drinking ; a bibbing-housc. 

x8g| Urquiiart Rabelais 1. xl, I never eat any confections 
. .whiles 1 am at the bibbery. 1831 J. Wilson iu Btmckw. 
Mag. xxx. 541 The high and palmy Mate of wine-bibbery. 
Slhhmtf (bi bin), vbl. sb. ff. Bin v. x .ino i.l 


Bibbing (bi big), vbl. sb. [1. B» v. 4 - -ibuL] 
Continual or repeated drinking ; tippling. 

01400 Alexander (Stev.) 154 Bacus he waa braynewode 
for bebbing of wynes. Ufa Homilies 11. Arst. Gluttony 
(1859) 998 They that give uiemMlvea . . to bibbing and ban- 
queting. 1633 L. Hunt Jml. No. 7a 956 The bibbing of 
bad water, .mecu with tncouragemenL 

b. attrib., as iu bibbing house ( —tippHng-house). 

1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales (iBr6> 14 The Danes like- 
wise, doe lead a bibbing life. 1887 T. Brown Lib. Const. 
in Dh. Buckhm's. Wks. vt7o$) II. 131 It wou'd sound oddly 
to turn it [the Meeting-house] into a Bibbing- House. 

Bi'bbing, ppl. a. [f. Bin v. + -ino*.] 

1 . 'That bibs ; given to drinking. 

X594 Carew II uarts ' s Exam. Wits xiv. (1598^ 111 If the 
same be gluttonous, greedy, and bibbing. ngS Du Card 
Gate Lot. Uni. | 6j 3 Ravening and buibing belly-gods. 


Gate Lot. Uni. | Oji Ravening and brobing bel 
1633 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 44 He is now a..port< 


?bing belly-gods, 
r a., port-bibbing, 


gput-bemartyred believer in the Toiy faith. 

2 . Of things: Absorbent Bibulous t. 

1833 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. xviL 51 Unto a bibbing 
substance down convoying. Ibid. v. xxvi, The bibbing 
third draws it together nigher. 

Bibblft (bi b*!), v. Also 6 blbla. bibil, bybylL 
[f. Bib 4- -le, freq. ending ; cf prattle, tipple.] 

t L To keep drinking, to drink : a. Dam. Ohs . 

1383 Stanyhurrt jEneis 1. (Arb.) 33 Hia fierce steeda .. 
Xantn stream gredilye bibled. 
f b. intr. Ohs. 

ss 1*99 Skelton Elyn . Rumming 550 Let me wyth you 
bybylL 1381 Mar beck Bk. M Notes 326 An Eagles olde 
age for necessitie, compclleth oim to be ever bibling. 

2 . intr. To dabble with the bill like a duck. b. 
tram. To drink with a dabbling noise. 

135a Hulort, Bubblyng, or bybblyng in water, as ducko* 
do, amphibolus. 1861 M. B. Edward* Tale of Woods 11. 
ii, Eider-duck, How pleasant it is to glide tlitough the grass 
And hibble the dew-drops as I pass I 

Bibble-babbla vbib’libarb'I). Also 6 bybell- 
babbel. byble-, blble-bable, bybble-babble. 
[Intensive reduplication of Babpi.E: cf. tittle-tattle, 
pit-pat, etc.] Idle or empty talk ; prating. (Very 
common in 16th c.) 

133a More Corfut. Barnet viii. Wks. 754/x, I. .will cutte 
of all his bybell babbel. 1393 G. Hamvkv Pieros' s Super. 
48 His phantasticall bible-babble* and capricicMs panges. 
x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. iv. iL 105 Endeauour thv selfe to 
sleepe, and leaue thy vaine kibble babble. togS Taxer 
Comm. Matt. xxii. ao [The Athenians] therefore counted 
all that Sl Paul could say to it, bibbie babble. 170s Srdlbv 
Grumbler 1. 1 . 11766)905 Bibbie babble, give the goose more 
hay ! 1866 Reader 91 Apr. 397 Terrible philippics against 
wit-frittering, froth-whipping, and vain babble -babble. 

Bibblar (bi'blax). Also 6 blbbilar. [f. Hibble 
4- -eh* 1 A drinker, a tippler. 

* *533 Udall R oyster D. iu. v.( Arb.) 58 Fare ye well bibbler, 
and worthily may ye speede. 1388 Gascoigne Supposes 
Wks. (1587) 5 An excellent good bibbiler. 1773 Genii. Meg. 
XU II. 196 Each idle bibbler la now auch a ninny. 

t Bi'bble*, biblo. Whs. rare. [f. Bubble v ] 
Strata of clay containing water. 

1747 Hoosom Mined s Diet. M iv, He comes . . frcni com- 
mon Earth, the first into Clay, from Clay to Biblet, etc 

Bibblintf (bi-blin), ppl. a. ff. Dibble 4- -ino -.] 


Bibbling (bi bllq), ppl. a. [f. li 
a. Drinking ; tippling, b. Dabbling with the bill 
like a duck drinking. 

1351 Huloet. Bybblyng with the byll, bRmhts. 1363 
Golding Ovid s Met . nt. (1593) 60 Little bibling Phyalc, 
and Pseke that pretie mops. 1819 Gorges tr. Bacods WistL 
970 Au age. .that Is dull, bibling and reeling. 

t Bibrdt, v. Ohs. [OE. bebiodan, f. Be- 4* 
biodan to Bid.] tram. To bid, command. 

c sera ASlpric Pent. IIL 98 Bebeod Iosue. c sera Ags. 
Gup. Luke iv. 10 He hys englum be he bebyt \tsfa Hatton 
bcbeotl h*t big he xehealdoa. c 1175 CotL Horn. 225 He 
[Noe] dede hu swa hun god behead. 

Bibenella, obs. form of PzupfrfET.LA, a herb. 
[Cf. med.L. pipineUa , G. bihermlls - the anme.] 

1831 Speed PrUp. Parts World 43 6tlka..dyed with cesw 
taine knots of Bibenella. 

t Si'btrfifle. Obs. rare-\ Also -idga. [ad. 
med.L. biberagium, f. biblre to drink : see -age.] 
A drink given by way of fee. Cf. Bevbbagv. 

•887 England* Juts, Collector general of foys and biber- 
age [r, n Biberi § e). 

t Bibo*rgh v V. Obs . [OE. bebeorgan to defend^ 
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{. Uis- + icorgon, BtuoH i».] front: To protect on*-, 
«clf front) •-•pstwl off. 

a 1000 Beottmlf 3497 Him bulieorgan ne con wom-wundor- '• 
liebodum ww^an gutcit c xaog 1. *v. 1469 Corineu* bleinte 
amt bene scute bi-herb |r xsgohini seollwerede). 

f Biberon. Obs. rare 1 , [a. Y.biberon , f. L. 
Inhere to driuk.] A tippler. 

1637 Hastwick Litany 1. 19 Corporations of bibcrotis and 
liplcni. 

t Biborot, Oh. (See (juot.) 

>706 Phillips, Biberot, minc'd Meat* made of the Breasts 
of Bartrirf ;e* and fat Pullet >c 17M >9# in Bailey. 

t Bibevy. Obsr 0 [ad. L. bibesia the 'drink* 
land ' \ Plautus).] *A too earnest desire after 
drink.* Ilailey 1731, Vol. II. 

Bibition (bibi/m). [nd. late L. bihit ion- cm, 

1 . bib/re to drink : ace -tmk.J Drinking. 

185a G. S. Fabkr DiJF. Romanism 11853) lvi, The gross 
carnal sense of.. an actual bibition. 

Bibitory (bHiiwri), a. rare, [ad. mod.L. 
bibitori us , 1 . bibit- ppl.atcm of bibfre to drink ; ace 
-011Y.J Of or p.itaining to drinking; spec, in 
Jiibitoiy muscle, synonym tor * rectus internua oculi.* 
1696 Phillips, Bibitory Muscle, the Muscle that draws 
dawn the Eye toward* the Cup when we drink. 1834 
Fraser's ^ Mag.. IX. 586 Tins is not a question amatory— it 
is a consideration binutory ( r it ). 

Bible I bci b 1 ). P arms : 3-4 tribal, 4 bibel, 

4 6 bibil v l, 5 bybulle, by by lie, 3-6 byble, f> 
bybill, bybul, 4- bible. fa. F. bible, 13th c. 

( !*■ l*r. bibla, Sp. a: d Pg. bib/ia, It. bibbia ; whence 
also Ger. bibel, Du. bijbel, all fern.):— late b. 
hi hi hi fem. sing., for earlier In bit a neut. pi., the 
Scriptures, a. Gr. rh fitftkia, lit. ' the books,* in 
later Christian writers spec. ' the canonical books, 
the Scriptures.* 

'Hie Or. ftdAi'i was pi. of fit 0 X iov, dim. of fiiB Ao»fi. the 
inner lark of the papyrus, 1 paper*; a. a pper, scroll, roll, 
or book), which had cen*cd to have a diminutive sense, nnd 
was the ordinary word for * hook/ whether as a distinct 
treatise, or as a subdivlsion of a treatise, before its applica- 
tion to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. In reference 
to the former, see rn fitUAia to, ayim ‘ the holy bookN,' in 
1 /I face. xii. 9 : in Clemens Alex, probably, and Origen (in 
fcanntm v. iv., ed. Lomm 1 . 168) cavj, certainly, tafiifiAia 
uu lude the N. Test, books. In laitin, the first appearance 
of bibtia is not ascertained. Jerome uses bibliothic a for the 
.Scriptures, and this name continued in literary use for 
several centuries. Of bib/ia , Be« ker, Cat a/. Biblioth . Antiq. 
4 j, lius a 9th c. example i*eeul*o those under sense 1 below); 
but the evidence of the Romanic lungs, shows tliat bib/ia 
must have been the populur name, and have been treated 
a* a fem. sing., much earlier than this. The common change 
of a I at. neuter pi. into h fem. sing, in - a (as in aruta, bat- 
talia, folia, gandia, gist a, opera, etc.' was in the case « f 
bib/ia facilitated by the habit of regarding the Scriptures 
us one work. In OK. bibliotyce alone occurs; in Anglo- 
iuitin bib/ia and bibliotheca interchange in the lithe, cata- 
logue of the library of Lindisfarne ; in the 13th c. catalogue 
of tlie Durham books only bib/ia occurs.] 

I. 1 . The Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. (Sometimes in early use, and still dial., 
used for the Old Testament ; e.g. 'neither in the 
Bible nor the Testament.’) 

[too* Cataf. L indisfarne ( Decker Catal. Biblioth . Anti y. 
1731 Unum bibtiain in duobus voluimnibus. . Bibliotheca, id 
cst vetUK ct novum testuinentuin in duobus fibrin. a ia6 6 
Catal. Eeclet . Dune hit (ibid. 2*6) Unam bibliam in IV 
inngnis voluininibus. .aliain bibliam In duobus voluminibus.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19 x1 As )>e bibul |r». r. blbil, bibel, bible) 
Kiis. 1330 R. Ukunnk Citron, »v/j [>e bible may not lie. 
c 1410 Lvou. Min. /Wins 179 I.ike as the bihylle rehcrsiih. 
1500 More //cresyrs 1. Wk*. 154/1 He lerned the articles of 
hisbeleuein the byble. 1530 R as tell Bk. P argot. i.i, Ney- 
tlier of the boky* of the oldc byble nor of the newe testa- 
ment. 1387 OotDiNr; IU Mornay xxiv. 357 I'ertnine bookes 
which we call the Bible nr Olde Testament. 1798 SOUTMKY 
Eng. Relog. v, Is that the charity your Ilihle teaches? 1830 
Prescott Mexico 1 . 363 (They | carried with them the sword 
in one hand and the Bible in the other, 
b. A cony of the Script urcs. 

1488 Sir J. P aston Lett. 59a II. 329 As for the Byble that 
the master hath, 1 wend the uttermost pry*e had not passyd 
v. mark. CovmiiAi.K Let. Cromwell \tn Bible t Bngster) 
Pref. t 8 License and privilege for the sale of his Bibles and 
New Testaments. 1704 Nelson Rest. 4 l asts xviii. (1739' 
227 To force from Christian* their Bible*. 185a H. Cot ion 
Edit. Bible Pref. 8 Mutilated church Bibles. 

O. A particular edition, or a cony of it. 

1338 Covkrdalk Let. Cromwell in Bible « Hags ten Pref. 16, 

I may know your pleasure concerning the annotations of this 
Bible 1844 Evelyn Mein. (18571 1 * * so They are described 
in some of St. Hierom's bible*. 1B33 Benny Cyil. IV. 374/3 
This (Geneva) edition is often called the. 'Breeches Bible* 
on account of a rendering given in Gen. iii. 7 a Baa Macau- 
lay Fred, tit.. Ess. 11854' 659/a To Frederic William, this 
huge Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible, 
is to a collector of a different kind. 

2 . Hence fig. A text- book, an authority (of re- 
ligion, politics, etc ) ; a sacred book. 

1804 Soutiikv in Kobberds Mem. W. Taylor I. 517 The 
Annual, .bids fair to become my political bible. 1898 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits Wks. 1874 If, The poets who have con- 
tributed; to the Bible of existing England sentences of 
guidance. 18B1 M. Williams Retig. Thought Ind. ii. 21 
This phase of the Brahmanica! system has for Its special 
bible the sacred treatises called BrAhmawas. 

1 3 . trarnf. A large book, a tome, a long treatise. 
1377 Langl. P. PL R xv. 87 Of hi* matcre 1 my?te make 
a longe bible. 1184 Chaucer //. Fame 1334 Men frtyght 
uuke of hema bible xx". foots th>kke. 154a Udall Erasnt . 


Apepktk. M *, had read a long bible writen ond 

Rent to hymfrom Aoupater. 1809 2. Boyd Last Batten 65 6 
(Jam.), 1 would gladlie know what a Macke bible is that 
which is called, tlm Book of the wicked. 

II. A collection of books ; a library. [One of 
the senses of Gr. Htfikia ; not cited by Du Cange 
in med.L. ; but cf. the converse use of bibliotheca 
in sense of bib Hal] 

138a Wvclik a Macc. U. *3 He makynge a litil bible [Vul- 
gate biblioihecam J gad ride of cuntrees bokis. c 14x3 in Wr.- 
VV flicker Coe. 648 Bibteoteca, bybulle. 1483 Cain. Angt. 
31 A Bybylle, bibtia, bibliotheca. 

III. Comb., chiefly attrib,, as Bible •composition, 
- distributor , -lo> c, - matter , - reader , •seller, - student , 
•tone, - version ; and Bib/e-bearing, •reading, adis. 
Also Bible-olaaa, a class for the study of tne 
Bible; Biblo-oath, a solemn oath taken upon 
the Bible; Bible-preas, blbble-, Naut. a hand 
rolling-board for cartridges, rockcl-cases, etc. ; 
BlbU-roader, a reader of the Bible ; also, like 
Bible-woman, one eniplojed to read the Bible 
fmm house to house. 

1804 By. MouNTAtiu App. Caesarem in Forster Sir J. Eliot 
1 . 956 Saint-seeming, *bible-beuriug, mid h^’pocritical. 
i8m Souths y H'estey I. 47 They were called, in derision, 
the Sacramentarian*, *Bible- Ingots, Bible -moths. 169B 
('onomevk tl 'ay World v. ii. il>.) So long as it was not a 
*Bible-outh, we may break it with u safe coiisciente. 1839 
Tiialkj KAY t 'tight ions (1876)539 He would take his* 1 Bible 
oath of that. 1874 M. Arnoi » in Con temp. tier. Oct. 8**» 
These two things achieved by us for the "Bible-rcader's 
benefit. 1B40 Stovkl Infrott. Cannes Ret ess. 53 The de. 
mnnds orits Miiblc. reading members. 1863 M. I..' Wiiatm y 
Ragged Life Egypt xi. 99 'l’his *Hihle-rr:iding continued 
for several mouths. 1707 J.ond.Caz. No. 4343/4 Robert 
Whitled >e, *Bible-sellcr, at the Bible in Creed-lane. «®83 
Lynch Se(f./tnprov. U859143 No K Biblc-studeut can mis- 
take Christianity. 

Bibb-Chriatian. 

1 . A Christian according to Scriptural standard. 

1786 Wwh t Y Jrnl. 31 Oct., A real Bible Christian. 1788 

-- ICks. (18721 VII. anj The Methodists, .were one and all 
determined to lie Bible-Chri.stiuns. 

2 . The name of a Protestant sect founded in 
1815 by William O. Bryan, a Wesleyan preacher 
in Cornwall ; chiefly in the south-west of Eng- 
land. 

n i860 Wiiatkly Com.pl Bk. (1864' 267 Still more ob- 
jectionable is the title of fliblr-ChristiuriH assumed by a sect. 
i860 Vknaulijj Isle Wight 389 The ‘Bible Christians/ or 
‘ Bryaniten/ were peculiarly active in gathering congrega- 
tions in the outlying hamlets. 

Bible-clork. a. A student of the Bible, 
b. spec. The title of a class of students in certain 
colleges at Oxford, having the duty of reading the 
lessons in chapel, and of saying grace in Hall. 

16196 Bernard Isle of Man <ed. lot 12 Thu* Hue and Crie 
ix written by the Bible-clarke. 1630 J. Cirri on Sing. Psalms 
31 In some Caihedrall Churches, the Bible-Clerk* due sing 
their Chapters out of the old and New Testament. 111679 
Wood Life 11848' 112 The bible-clerks of Merton Coll. 

Bl-bleed, -bloody, -blot : see Bk-hlkki), etc. 

Bibler (barblaiL [f. Bible + -erLJ fa. A 
student or reader of the Bible. +"b. A llible-clerk. 
O. Sc. One of the older scholars in a Scotch 
country school, so called because the Bible was 
their class-book. 

1538 Covkkualk A r . T. Ded., Ncw-fangltd fellows, English 
bililers, coblers of divinity. i <09 in /i/r»«/Viwrt(i863) 220 The 
lfibler’s oflice seem* to have been to rvad 11 portion of Scrip- 
ture in the hall at dinner. In the accounts for 1569 there 
is a charge ‘for making ii halfiiace* in the hawle for the 
Bybelcrs to stand upon, vt.‘ 1605 tr. (jou salvin' s SA. hnjuis. 
i7o Many would scornfully . .tcarm him a goird Bibler. 1883 
Nasmyth Autobiog. ii. go The * Biblcr’s Seat is marked 
[i. «. a seat oil the Castle rock to which the bigger boy* used 
to \ limbj. 

Bible ■■ (bi'blt*s\ a. Without a bil). 

1865 Dickvns Mat. Rr. 111. iv. 37 B.bless and apron!e«s. 

t Biblot. Obs. rare~~ x . [f. Bible + -E*r, ? dim.] 
? A book, or llibrary. 

1388 Wycuf E.:ra v. 17 Now therfor if it xemelh good to 
the king, rikene he in the biblet (r. r. bihlet, that is, the 
(took of crontchns, biblet of cronychs ; 138a librarie ; Lat. 
bibliotheca] of the king. 

Biblio (bi’blik), a. ? Obs. [ad. med.L. biblic-us, 
f. bib/ia or Gr. filfikos.] next. 

1884 N. S. Crit. Emj. Edit . Bible App. 994 A late Writer 
. .in hi* Biblic Inquisition*. 1703 tr. Dupin’ s Reel. /list. I. 
v. 180 Biblick Excrcitations. rx8n Fuseli Led. Art iv. 
<1848) 443 The Biblic expression, .‘the Ancient of Day*.' 

Biblical (bi blikll), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Of, 
relating to, or contained in, the Bible. 

1790 PoimoN Lett. Travis 305 (T.) Augustine and Jerome 
corre*ponded upon biblical subjects. 18L49 Macaulay Ilist. 
Eng. 1 . 331 Deeply versed in biblical criticism. 

Biblioa*lity. ttonce-wd. [f. prec. + -ttt.] 
Biblical quality ; cotter, a biblical matter or fact. 
^1831 Carlyi.r Sterling!, pty. ia| He would study theology, 

Biblically, adv. [f. m prec. + -ly-.] In bib- 
lical style, according to ,(he Bible. 

.838 6 . S. Faber Inquiry 475 Conrad . . might . . be ig- 
norant of the biblically-recorded circumstance. 

Biblioism (bi-blisiz'm). [f. Biblio + -ism.] 
Adherence to the letter of the Bible. 

1831 Carlyle Sterling 111. vi, As rampant as Biblicism 


was in the Seventeenth Century. 1874 tr. Oosierwee’s Che , 
Dogmatics 99 1 Biblicism. or idolatry of the letter. 

Biblioiai (bi blisut). [f. Biblio 4- -i«r.] A 
professed adherent of the letter of the Bible. 

1837 ii. S. Faber Justification 076 The speculations of 
the Schoolmen were strongly opposed by the BHdichits of 
the Old Theology. sHe West . Rest. XLI. 78 The extrav- 
agant claims of iJibficists with more seal than discretion. 

Biblidie (bi'bliuiz\ v. [f. as prec. + -i*K.] 
trans. To subject to the Bible, lienee BlbU- 
oiesd ppl. a. 

1863 Pall Mat/ C. 93 Sept 10/1 The more recent creed of 
the bibltcixed Chinese. 

Biblioo- ibi'blib), comb, form of Bvbuc, -al, 
as in blblloo-literary a., relating to the literature 
of the Bible ; biblioo-poetio a., of or relating to 
scriptural rioetry ; biblioo-payohologioal, etc. 
1800 Month. Majg.TL . 433 Under his biblico-poetic banner. 
Trecelles hi N. <jr Q. Scr. 111. 111 . 34a His biblico- 
litcrary preparations. iMn R. Walus De/itssck * BibL 
Psychol, 15 A bihlico-pxychological investigation. 

Biblio- (l»i bli|p), iepr. Gr. stem and 

couib. form of (ii&kiw book. In compounds 
formed in Greek itself, as bibliography, ttifiku* 
ypatfna ; and in many of mod. formation, as biblio- 
gotty , biblioklcpt , bibliophagist , etc., some of which 
arc merely pedantic or ponderously humorous. 
SibliOOlMlIL (bi bliPiklfttt'mL [f. B1BU0- + 
Gr. •tekatr pot breaking.] Destruction of books, or 
of the Bible. Blblloolut (-klu'st) [Gr. •Kkborrjt 
breaker], a destroyer of books, or of the Bible. 
(Little more than nonce-wordsri 
1864 1 *. Griffith Plea Scripture 8 Tlie Biblioclasm of the 
* higher criticism/ 1884 Atnrttseum 7 June 794 Made bon- 
fire* of the Maya and Axtec manuscript* . . May these bishops 
expiate their crimes in the purgatury of kiblioclasts I 

Bibliognost ( bi- bli |Jgn("u.st. -^st). [a. F. biblio - 
gnoste , f. Biblio- + Gr. yvLorijs one who knows.] 
One who knows books and bibliography. Hence 
BibliognoBtlo a. 

41804 D’Isralli Cur. Lit. (>839^ III. 343 A bibliognost » 

. .is one knowing in title-page* and colophon*, .and all the 
inmutioD of a book. 1863 Sat. Rev. 505 A priggish biblio- 
gnoNlic uir. 

Bibliogony (biblijpgJni). [f. Biiilio 4- Gr. 
-7 ovia generation.] The production of books. 

1843 South tv Doctor Intcrch. xiii. (T). 1 The variou* schemes 
of bibliogony . . devised for explaining its phenomena. 

Bibliograpb (bi bli,pgraf ). rprob. a. F. bib- 
liographt, ad. Gr. 0 i 0 \tuy pa<f*os book-writer.] *» 
Bihlioorapher. 

1813 T. Jkkferhon Writ. (1830) IV. 263 Mr. Ticknor is., 
the best Libliograph 1 have met with. 187a J. Hatton 
/ all. Poppies 1 . ix. 118 You find the old bihliograph in some 
corner of the room, amidst a heap of books. 

Bibliographer tbibli^grafai). [f. as prec. 
+ -ERI.] 

+ 1 . A writer of books, a copyist. Obs. 

1638 Bloun r, Bibliographer, a writer of books, a Scrivener. 
1761 Fknning Eng. Did., Bibliographer, ouc who write* 
or copies books. 

2 . One who writes about books, describing their 
authorship, printing, publication, etc. 

18x4 Diuiun Bibt. SAcnter. 1 . Pref. C One of the most 
celebrated of modern Bibliographer*. 1889 Bucki.e Civil is. 
11 . viii. 480 Antonio the most learned bibliographer Spain 
e\er possessed. 

Bibliographio (bi:bli|Ogra*'fik\ a. [f. Gr. 
fii$\ioy patp-os (see above) + -10 : cf. F. bihliograph- 
ique , perh. the immediate source.] Of or piertam- 
ing to bibliography. 1847 in Craig. 

Bi bliogra phical, a. [f. as prec. 4- -al ] 
Of, relating to, or dealing with bibliography. 

x8or Dibdin Introd. Class. Advt., The English Nation., 
is without a Bibliographical and Typographical Dictionary. 
1868 Paitison Academ. Org.% 4. 717 An assistant qualified 
by professional bibliographical knowledge. 

Bi bliogra'phioaUy, adv. [f. prec -t- -it 2 .] 
With respect to bibliography. 

18S4 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 40 There is little, btbUographi- 
tally speaking, which can be advanced 011 the subject. 

Bibliographiae (bibli^-grifaiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -izk.J trans. To write a bibliography of. 

1804 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 770 To bibliographise tne article 
Voltaire. 1B81 Daily hint's 15 Feb., Catalogues are cata- 
logued and bibliographies are bibliographised. 

Bibliography (bibliip grali). [a. Gr. fiifikio* 
ypatpla book-writing : cf. F. bibliographic .] 
tl. The writiug of books. Obs . 

*87® in Phillifs (App.) 

2 . The systematic description and history of 
books, their authorship, printing, publication, 
editions, etc. 

18x4 Dibdin BibL Spencer. I. Pref. t 5 The Study of Biblio- 
graphy in this country is perhaps in its infancy. 1834 Alli- 
sons Did. Eng. Lit. Pref. 5 Soule other manuals of a simi- 
lar character are very defective in bibliography. >870 
Emerson Soc. 4 Soli/ . viii. 168 The annals of bibliography 
afford many examples of the delirious extent to which Look- 
fancying can go. 

3 . A book containing such details. 

1838 Hallam Hist. Lit . 1 . 1. ni. 184 note. No such book 
appears in any of the bibliographic*. 

4 . A list of the books of a particular author, 
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printer, or eonntxy, or of those dealing with any 
particular theme ; the literature of a subject. 

1869 W. Rowlands {title) Cambrian Bibliography. 1879 
R. tt. Shepherd (title) The Bibliography of KUskin. s8Be 
Amt* re XXVI. s6 The literature ur bibliography of the 
specie* of the Orthocerata. 

Biblloklopt (bi bli|Pklept). [f. Biblio- + Or. 
* iwrrit thief] A book-thief. Slblloklepto- 
ma*niao f a book-thief regarded as insane. 

1881 Atkemmum as June 842/j Besides the direct btblio- 
klcpt there is the indirect thiel, who borrows and never re- 
turns the book. 1I81 A Lang Library 53 Catherine de 
Medici, .was a biblioklept. /but. 46 A great Parisian book- 
seller who. .was a bibliokleptoniaiiiac. 

BftUoUtcjr V. bibl i ||>* latri ). [f. Biblio- + Gr. 
Xurptia worship ] a. Extravagant admiration of 
a hook. b. Excessive reverence for the mere letter 
of the Bible. Bibliolater [cf. idolater], one 
who entertains such excessive admiration or reve- 
rence. Bibliolatr iat « prec. Bibliolatrona a 
given to, or characterized hy, bibliolatry. 

if 1 963 Bvmom Bp. G to* sleds Doctr. Grace , If to adore an 
image be idolatry. To deify a book U bibliolatry. i8e6 C. 
Kouinson Diary (1869) II. 330 Coleridge had convinced him 
tli.it he was a bibliolatrist. 1847 Da Quincey Pretest, Wks. 
V 111 . sio They ..charge upon us Bibliolatry, or a super- 
stitious allegiance - an idolatrous homage— to the words, to 
the syllables, and to the very punctuation of the Bible. 
Ibid. 116 It leaves the dispute with the bibliolaters wholly 
untouched. I but 131 Bililiolatrous madness. x86$Ellicott 
Destiny Ova/. Pref.6 Interpretations of scripture., narrow 
and bibliolatrous. 

Bibliology (biblijp’lfidsji). [f. Biblio- + -loot, 
Gr. -Aoyta discourse.] a. Scientific description of 
hooks, book-lore; bibliography. b. 'Biblical 
literature, doctrine, or theology* (Worcester 1859). 
BlbUologioal (bi^bli^dpd^ikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-ical], of or pertaining to bibliology. Biblio - 
logiat [see -1 st a professed student of bibliology. 

1807 South kv L(fe (18501 III. 108 There is a sort of title- 
page and colophon knowledge — in one word, bibliology. 
— Lett (1856) II. 3a 'Prince Arthur* .. in which 1 design 
to give the whole bibliology of the Round Table. 1843 — 
Doctor Interch. xviii. (D.) Careful investigation by the most 
eminent bibliologiats. 

Bibliomancy (bi-bli^mse-nsi). [f. Biblio- ♦ 
Gr. pavrtta divination ; cf. E. bibliomancie.] 

I hvin&tion by books, or by verses of the Bible. 
1753 Chambers Cyet. Sufp., Bibliomancy . . amounts to 
much the same with what is otherwise called sortes biblicae 
. . P. J. Davidius, a jesuit, has published a bibliomancy. 
x86a N. 4 Q. Ser. 111. V. 195/3 Bibliomancy or Divination 
by Books, was known to the ancients under the appellation 
of Sortes Homeric* and Sortes Virgilianaa. The practice 
was to take up the works of Homer and Virgil, and to con- 
sider the first verse that presented itself as a prognostica- 
tion of future events. 

Bibliomane (bibli,pm£i n). [a. F. bibliomane, 
f. Biblio- + Gr. -pavijt mad.] « Bibliomaniac sb. 

a iB*4 D’Israkli Cur . Lit. (1866) 503/1 A bibliomane is 
an indiscriminate accumulator. 18*7 De Quincky Wks. 
XII I. a ;s The regular (iterator or blackletter bibliomane. 

Bibliomsuua (bi:bli,0,m£i-nia). [f. Biblio- + 
Gr. pavia madness, after F. biblio manic.] A rnge 
for collecting and possessing books. 

[1730 Chkstkrp. Lett, 220 II. 348 Beware of the Biblio- 
manic.] 1809 Diboin (title ) Bibliomania, or Book-madness ; 
containing some account of the history, symptoms, and cure 
of this fatal disease. 1833 1 '. Hook G. Gurney (1850) II. i. 
153 The bibliomania which appeared to engross my friend. 

Bibliomaniac (hi bliitfiin^'nid&k), sb. and a. 
[f. prec. + -AO.] A. sb. One affected with biblio- 
mania. B. adj. Given to bibliomania; mad 
after books ; also** next. 

1816 Scott Antiy. iv, The most determined^ as well as 
earliest bibliomaniac upon record . . Don Quixote de la 


Mancha. 1883 Ruskin Sesame 75 If a man spends lavishly 
on his library, you call him mad— a biblio- maniac. 1834 
Prater's Mag. IX. 146 Biblio-maniac and genealogical in- 
quiry. 1883 Atkenmum 17 Nov. 629/3 The biblioiqaftiac 


taining to bookbinding. BlbUopoglftt (bibHijr. 
pfdjgist), a bookbinder. M Wisp i fi'iUe 0., of, 
relating to, or befitting a bookbinder. BkUo- 
pegliUoal a,, «* prec. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept, is The Exhibition of what is 
known as bibliopegy. s88a Bmiorrafker 1 1 . 15 The hand- 
somest of covers by the first of nibuopegic artists. iBsa 
Diboin Li hr. Comp, 591 The choicest morocco covering of 
Charles Lewis, the renowned bibUopegist. Ibid, fto^ l’he 
workshop of that bibliopegistical Corypneus. (Mb Dimes 
iSJuly 4/4 A fine specimen of bibliopegistic skill. 

Bibliophagw (bibliip-fadgist). [f. Biblio- 4- 
Gr. -<pdyos devouring + -WT.] A devourer of books. 
So Blbliopha'gio a. 

188s Sund. at Home 27 Aug. 552 That eminent biblio- 
phagist, and printer of scarce tracts. 1884 Ibid. May 329 
Men of enormous bibliophagic appetite. 

Bibliophil(d (brbl»,*hl . fa. F. bibliophile , f. 
Biblio- + Cir. Aos friend.] A lover of books; 
a book-fancier; also as adj. Bt'bliopkl'Uo a., 
of or pertaining to a bibliophile. aiMiophiliia 
(bibliijrfiliz’m), the principles and practice of 
a bibliophile. Blblio*plilliftt, a bibliophile. 
BlibUopblll a st&o a., of or liefitting a bibliophilist. 
B&bllopblloiiB (bibliofilms), a., addicted to 
bibliophily. Blblio’phllj [F. bibliofhilie], love 
of books, taste for books. 

1804 Didpin Libr, Comp. 780 The work., has hern re- 
printed by the Society of * Bibliophiles at Paris. 1883 Pall 
Mail G. sa Oct. 5/t A "bihliophil, an autograph and print 
collector 1883 A met n an V 1 . 2 5 A * hibliophilic rarity and 
treasure. s8ax Diboin Libr. Comp. 4 Mamus which some- 
times, .bring disgrace upon the good old cause of* biblio. 
philixm. 1M3 Daily News t Mar. 5 r 'This quaint rule of 
* bibliophilist ic morality, * no harm in Mealing a book if he 
does not mean to sell it, but to keep it.* i88a Stbvbnmon 
Men Cf Bks. 277 Odd commissious fur the "bibliophilous 
Count. 1883 Athenxum 2 June 702/2 'The old reputation 
of France us the true home of elegant "bibliophily. 

Bibliophobia (bi:hli| 0 |f<D'bla <. Jf. Biblio- + 
Gr. -tpoBia dread.] Diead of, or aversion to, books. 

183a Diboin (title), Btbliophobia, remarks on the present 
languid and depressed state of Literature. 

Bibliopotiy (-pd*» 7 si). [f. Biblio- 4- Gr. 

lroirjoia making] The making of books. 

183a Carlylk in Fronde Life( 1882) 310 Bibliopoly, biblio- ; 
poesy in all their branches are sick, sick, hastening to death. 

Bibliopole (bibli^p^l). [ad. L. bibliopbla, 
Gr. BifiXiowhikrft, f. fh&kio-v book + vwkrjt seller, 
dealer.] A dealer in books, a bookseller. B&b- 
llopolar (-pfXu-l&O, BibliopoUo (-pplik), Blbllo- 
po'Uoal a., of or belonging to booksellers ; hence 
Bibliopoliaallj adv. Blbliopoliam (bibli|<r- 
ptfllz’m), the principles or trade of bookselling. 
Blbllopollat, a bookseller (16th c.). Bibliopo- 
Uotio a., of, pertaining to, or befitting a book- 
seller. Bibliopoly ibibli|p*pdli), Bibliopolory 
(bl*bli|Op^ lri), bookselling. 

*775 Johnson in Boswell ( 18a) III. 220 He. .kept a shop 
in the face of mankind, purchased copyright, and was a 
"bibliopole. Sir, in every sense. > 8 a 6 Disk a pm Viv.Gtey 11. 
xi. 55 'Die ancient and amusing ballad purchased, .of some 
itinerant "bibliopole. x 8 aa Byron in Moore Lift (1866) 485 
The "blbliopolar world shrink from his Commentary. 18*5 
Bimktv. Mar. XVII. 477 It shows some "hihlionolic liber- 
ality. 1836 Masson Chat ter ton 11. Hi. (1874) 187 r i he "biblio- 

K ltc powers of Paternoster Row. 18S3 Hone Anc. Myst, 
cf. xo To a "bibliopolical friend 1 am indebted for the 
notice of the Castle of Good Preservance. 1834 Fra tet's 
Mag. X. 363 The "bibliopohcally baptised Con t anna Flem- 
ing or the Wondrous '1 ale of Alroy. 17M S. Whyik in 
Hone Table Bk. I. 128 Initiation into the mysteries of 
"bihliopolism and the state of authorcraft. 1813 Shelley 
in Contemf. Rev. (1884) Sept. 388 With all the pomp of 
empirical *bib!iopolism. 1341 Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg, ad. 
fin., Henry Dalbe staeyoner and "byblyopolyst in Poules 


Bibliomaniaoad (-m&nai'&k&l), a . [f. prec. 

+ -AL 1 .] 

1. Of, relating to, or characterizing, a bibliomaniac. 
xlx6 Scott Antiq. iiL note , This bibliomaniacal anecdote 

is literally true. 1861 National Rev. Oct. 375 Societies 
( Rox burgne . . Camden &c. ) . . tainted with bibliomaniacal ex- 
clusiveness. 

2. — Bibliomaniac a. 

x8aa Scctt Nigel xxiv. The bibliomaniacal reader. 1836 
J. Stsano Glasgow f Clubs 249 A few bibliomaniacal ac- 
quaintances. 

Bi Ulomaniin, a. and sb. [f. Bibuomania 
+ -an.] - Bibliomaniac. 

Hence Bj-'bllomanlanlm, bibliomania, 
tiff Hoe. Smith Tin Trump. 67 A hint which has not 
been thrown away upon our Bibliomanians. 
BibUomanism (bibliiyminiz'm). [f. as Bib- 
LIOMANB 4- -IbM.J — BIBLIOMANIA. So BibUo - 
maniot, a bibliomaniac. 

1 lee Blmckw. Mag. VII. 693 During the highest rage of 
Bibliomanlsm. 1803 Lamb Lett. xiv. 132, 1 .. am not htblio- 
manist enough to like black-letter, sml Bewick in Cen- 
tury Mag. XXIV. 663 The whimsies of the bibllomanlstt. 

Bibliop8gy (biblijp-prdji). [f. Biblio- 4 - Gr. 
-mfylo, f. wrft-r 6 vcu to fix j Bookbinding as a fine 
art. Blbllopnglo (bi bli,^,pc d3ik), a., of or per- 


BIBULATB. 

lioftcc was the original name of the Bible In Eng.] 
A, fin OK.) The Scriptures, the Bible, b. mod. A 
collection of books or treatises, a library. 0. A 
bibliographer's catalogue. 

c 1000 ACi.mic Test. (Gr.» 16 Hieronimus ure bihliohecnn 
xebrohte to Ledene of Oreclscum bocuni and of r.brewcum. 
Ibid. 14 Se saltere ys nn hoc on frbre biblio>ecan. m 
D* Israeli Cur. Lit. (1839V 111 . 344 l.iterary bihhoth^ques 
(or bibliothecas* will always present to us . . an immense 
harvest of errors. 1879 Maclean < tits v|K. 123 The Old 
and New Testaments, in the form of a Bibliotheca, or 
Bible. 

Bibliothftoal ( bbbli,*! l>f *k&l), a. [ad. L .biblio- 
tkfaUrs.] Belonging to n librarv 
list W. Taylor in Month. A’m LXlV. 131 The Biblio* 
thecal shelves of |>edants. 

t Bibliotheoar. Ohs. Sc. Also mod, in Fr. 
form, bibliothccaire. [See next.] A librarian. 

I3ii N.Bi>rnl/>/j/ciA 97 a (Jam.) Atiastasius, bibliotheoar 
of the Kirk of Rome. t>t 3 » DTsrarli Cmr. /,//.n866> 503/a 
1’he bibliothecatre is too delightfully busied among his 
shelves.) 

Biblioth«0*ry (bibli^Tfkdri), sb. and a. 
[ad. L. bib/iothfrarius, -um ; bee Bibliothbca and 
-aby 1 . Cf. F. bibliothlcaire.] 
f 1 . A library. Obs. [•»!.. Hibliotklcdrium ] 
1333-87 Koxr A. 4 M. 1 . 5/1 Taken out of the Popes 
bibRothecary, a suspected place. 

2 . A librarian. [ - L. bibliothccarius . ] 

161 1 Cory at Crudities 477 Mr. James Gruterus the Princes 
Dibiioihecnrie. 1700 in Alt sc. Cur. (1708 > 1 1 1. 4«.o 1 1 Sigmor 
Abbate IJtncini, Bibliothecar)* of the Propaganda. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to a library or librarian, 
ilao Blacbtv. Mag. Vlfl. 352 These biographical jewels 
should not lie locked up in a hibliothecary cabinet. 


empirical w bit>liopoiism. 1341 Guyavn s Quest. Lyrurg. ad. 
fin., Henry Dalbe staeyoner and "byblyopolyst in Poules 
churche yarde. 183a Hawthornf Bathed. Rom. xvil (1879) 

K i A novel purchased of a railroad "bibliopolist. 1814 
ibdin Libr. Comp. 340 A constant ingress and egress of 
"bibliopolistic Mercurii. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 4 Simi- 
lar complaints . . from the highest quarters of *bibliopoly. 
lift! Rubsrll tlesperothen L 6j "Bibliopolcry and biblio. 
mania are rather rampagious in America. 

Bibliotaph, (bi‘bli|dtsf). [a. F. bibliotaphc , f. 
Biblio- 4»Gr. rd<pos tomb.] One who buries books 
by keeping them under lock and key. So Biblio- 
ta phio a., Biblio- taphiat (Crabbe). 

a s8ba D'Ibraei.i Cur. Lit. (1866) 503/1 A bibliotaphe 
buries his books, by keeping them under lock. 1880 St. 
yarned s Got. 5 Nov. 14 Tne last species of ' enemy * treated 
of by Mr. Blades, is the ' bibliotaph ' or book-buricr. 
Bibliotbee (bibli|^>ek), a. and sb. [f. next.] 
Belonging to a library or librarian; sb. a librarian. 

Ias64i Br. Mountagw Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 152 Diodorus 
Siculus, that generall Ribliothec.] x8s6 Colma u Lumin. 
Hist. ix, in Br, Grins (1872) 309 Cadell. .exclaimed in biblio- 
thec state, 'Who sells great authors must himself be great.* 
1859 Cunningham Htst. Ch. Scotl. II. 317 Never had a 


II Bibliotheoa (bi:bli|0|)»rk&). [L. bibliotheca 
library, collection of booka, ad. Gr. $tfikso0iiieif 
book-case, library, f. fiifikloe book 4 - &i*r) reposi- 
tory ; used also by Jerome, and after him, com- 
monly in med.L., for the Biblb, being evidently 
in earlier literary use than biblia 1 hence OE. bib* 


ilao Blacbtv. Mag. VIII. 352 these biographical jewels 
should not lie locked up in a hibliothecary cabinet. 

lienee Bibliotbeoa rian a. and sb. ** prec. 

1683 tr. Bossuefs Doclr. Cath. Ck. Advt. 7 M. I'Abbe 
Gram . . Hihliothccarian of the Vatican. 1701 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3708, 4 Ecclesiastical Historians and Bibliuthecarian*. 
1716 M. Davies Atk. Brit. 111 . 93 A third well orderd 
ifibliothccarinn Closet of Medals. 

II Bibliothfeque* In 6 biblyotheke, 7 bib- 
liotheloke, -theko, -thee, thek. [a. F. biblio - 
thtyue, ad. L. Bibliotheca ; formerly quite natu- 
ralized in Eng. (with -)vk, Jiek), but now again 
treated as French (b«blf>,tfk).l 
A library ; a collection of books or treatises. 

1349 Ball Cornel. LelantTs I tin. (T.) He [AlcuinusJ muche 
coiumendeth a biblyothcke or library in Yorke. 160s Hol- 
land Pliny II 523 Animus Pollio, by dedicating lii*> Biblio- 
theque, containing all the bookes that euer were written. 
a 1631 Donne Ansteas t6 How many thousand volumes he 
had gotten together in his Hibliotheicke. 1697 Colvil 
Whigs Sup flic, (i 751) 67 Tho* with these two ye join in one 
The bibllothec of Prcster John. 1793 Johnson in Boswell 
(1816) 365, I intend in the winter to open m Bibliolheque. 
Jig. 1689 Sih G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xi. 105 In the 
bihliothcck of his head. 

Bi’blism [f. Bible 4- -ism.] Adherence to the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith. 

1879 M. Arnold Equality, Mixed Ess. 77 The mind- 
deadening influence of a narrow Biblism. 

Bibliflt (bai blist, bi'blist). [I. Bible 4- -ist.] 
a. One who makes the Bible the sole rule of 
faith, b. A biblical student. 

156a A. Scott New J'. Gift Queue, And ar hot bibllstls 
fainting full their belli©. 1633 In Phonix (1708) 1 1 . 320 The 
Biblists ..confess that a Man may not ihay for the Holy 
Spirit as he ought. 1836 Cdl. Wiseman Se. k Stlig. if. 
x. 207 All the pretended improvements of modern bibfists. 

Blblodge, biblodke, var. of Bebloouy v. Obs. 
II BiblU0 9 -02 (bi blfls, *{h). Also byblua. 
[L. biblus, Gr. ftifiko*.] The papyrus or paper- 
reed ; the inner bark of this plant. 

1676 Cowley Davideis 1. Wks. 1710 I. 316 Some writ in 
tender Barks . . Some in Beasts Skins, and some in Biblos 
Reed. . a *3 Ld. Lytton Ring A masts 1 . 11. 1. v. 261 Some 
crumbling byblus or papyrus. 1873 Sckiy knkr Led. G, T. 8 
• Bring with thee the books * (of the biblus or papyrus plant). 

t BibO'd. Obs. [OE. bebod, f. beblodan, Bibeoe 
(pa. pple. bebodeti ) to command.] Commandment. 

t- sooo An. Gosp. Matt xxii. 38 Dia ys ^et nueste and \nt t 
fynnyste bebod. 01179 Colt. Hem. 221 Gif bonne )ns 
Htle bebtid to brecst. f 1173 Lamb. Hem. 125 Die is min 
bibode and min heste, ^et )c luuian tom, 

Bibo* rate. Chew. : see Bi- pref 1 III. 
Biboiity (bibpsniL [f. L. bibos-us fond of 
drink 4- -ity.] Capacity for drinking. 

^il«| Blacbtv. Mag. XIV. 528 Vast ideas of stupendous 

t Bibwfeim, bibum, adv. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- 
4- bufen , OE. bufan, later Bovk. If this had iur- 
vivea, it would have become Bbbove.] ■ Above. 

c teoo Ormim 17970 He }>au fra bibufenn comm. 

t Bibu'gh, V . Obs. [OE. bcbdyin, f. Bi- 4- 
biigan to Bow.] Dans. To avoid, abandon. 

aioeo Elens (Gr.) 609 N e mcahte he ]m gehfiu bebuxan. 
r iso3 Lay. 8193 Al bat folc he bhbeah. ibid. 10569 iEuere 
eslone ut-la^e pe his lond hadde bi-bo3en. 

Bibulatft, v. [A bombastic or humorous dimi- 
nutive from L. bib- Ire to drink, with reference to 
Bibb lb, Bibulous.] trans. To bibble or tipple. 
So Bi bulant a. and sb., Bibula tion sb. 

1767 A. Camcbell Lexipk. ( 1 774) 99 I blbulated [it]. iie8 
Btacxw, Mag \ XXIV. 806 We bibulate gin and water with 
the housekeeper. 18B3 Boston Herald Corresp., Bibulanu 
will even buy alcohol, dilute it and drink it. i88e St. 7 amet s 
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BIBULOUS. 

Gao. is Apr. « 11 m extraordinary capacity far Inhalation 1 
splayed by the regular soldier. 

JMlitiolli (hi bidfbs), a . [f. L. bibul-us freely 
or tearlily drinking (f. JiSMhr (o drink ) + -oub.] 

1. Absorbent of moisture. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1799) 18 If the Soil be exceeding 
bibulous. x^oCowfkb Odyss. 1. 138 With bibulous sponge* 
thoee Made clean the tables, step Faraday Cham. Mohs/. 
li. 43 Remove the exceee by bibulous paper. 

2. Addicted to drinking or tippling. 

1861 Thornburv Turner 1 . xi6 The. . irregular hour* of 
a careless bibulous age, had undermined Girtia‘e health. 

8. Relating to drink. 

i8as Btachw. Mag, XVII. 39a Unskilled in b’buloue lore* 
if he knows not the value set upon the claret of Ireland. 

Hence Bi biliously adv. 

1858 Ok Quincev Goldsm. Wks. VI. ee6 Tbe arid panda 
that bibulous) y absorbed all the perennial gushing* of Ger- 
man enthusiasm. 

Biburien, variant of Brburt v. Oh. 

Bioaohen, Blo&l, see Broatch, Bkcai.l. 
Bioalomt# (toikarlkirrit), a. [f. lii- prep 1 
4- C alga rate, f. L. calcar spur.] Furnished or 
armed with two spurs. 

1898 Harley Mat. Mad. 381 Anther, .bicaloarate at base. 
Bloalloae, -oua, Bloapoular : see Bi- prep 1. 
Biounml (baikDcmtfiil), a. [f. Bi- prep 1 
•f L. camera chamber 4- -al 1 ; L. had bicamerdtus.] 
liaviug two (legislative) chambers. Btoftmorist, 
an advocate of two legislative chambers. 

a 183s Bkntham is cited by Wkmtkb. 1863 Sad. Raw. 140 
[This] reduced our Houses to two, and.. created that ' bi- 
cameral ' system which the rest of the world has been con- 
tent to imitate. 187a Freeman Growth Eng. Const. ii. (1876) 
97 The form of government which political writers call bi- 
1 timer al. 1884 Goldw. Smith in Content/. Rev. Sept,, The 
only valid argument in favour of the retention of the House 
of Lord* is, in fact, the difficulty which the Bi-Camerists 
find in devising any [substitute]. 

Btoarbide,-onate, -uret.etc.: secBr-//v/2lIT. 
Biearia&to (baikaerin^O.a.itof. [i.m-prep 
I 4- CarInatjc, f. L. carina keel.] Furnished with 
two keels or axial ridges. So Bioa'rlnated. 

187a Oliver Elam. Bat. App. 310 The pale . . bicarinate 
with indexed margins. 1880 Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. sa6 
Shell, .conical, with bicarinated contracted whorls. 

Bioaa, by chance : see Cabs. 

Bioant(e t obs. form of Bsc art. 

Biomdlkl (toikjdil), a. [f. Bi- prep x + 
Caudal, f. L. cauda tail j Having two tails. 
Bio&use, obs. form of Broaubr. 
t Bi oohedp tpl. a. Obs. Also 5-6 byched, 

6 byohyde, biohod. Origin (see below) and 
precise meaning unknown: in general the sense 
• Cursed, execrable, shrewed,' suits the context. 

« 1400 A laxandar (Ste v.) 165 [The basiliake] A atra|till and 
a stithe worms stinkande of elda. And cs so bitter, and so 
breme, and bicchid in himselfe, That, .quat he Bettes on hi* 
■i)C, he slaes in a stoude. 4 1400 Cow. Myst. 393 Paste, har- 
lotys, go youre gate. And brynge me that bychyd body, 1 
red. sgaa World* 4 Ckyldo iRoxh.) Cii b. That bychyde 
Conscyence. iW More Afol. xxii. Wks. 884/1 Helpe 
me vp agayne with this bichede burdayne ft lay it in my 
neckc. — Dobell. Salem v. Wks.941/1 Anya of the blessed 
byched news broohed bretherhead . • playuelye proued 
here tikes. 

b. Bitched bones : opprobriously applied to dice. 
evdSb Chaucer Pard. T. 398 Thia iiuyt cometh of the 
bicched bones two, fforswcryng. Ire, lalsnesse, Homycide 
[d> e MSS. ; a read bicche, z becched, IVr. bicchid). C1460 
TotoneUy Myst. 94 «, 1 was falsly hegylyd withe thtse byched 
bones, Ther cursyd thay be. Ibid. Toe byched bones that 
ye be, 1 byd you go belt. 

I Bicched appears rather early to be certainly referable to 
Bitch in an opprobrious sense, from which moreover the 
formation is not easily explained (for shrewed there was a 
verb to shrew.) The conjecture has been offered that It 
waa a contracted form of ME. bhoieced * bewitched ' ; but 
for this no evidence or analogy has been found. In bicched 
bones applied 10 dice, some have suggested a corruption of 
Du. bushel 'knuckle-bone, astragalus, cockal, bone-play- 


■crus* vmoti. - tnnmwty mnw, wnwn uonn, ui which me m«n 

important links are neither represented nor accounted for, and 
It would only show assimilation of *bikkel to the opprobrious 
bicched^ leaving the latter unexplained. That buched bone 
could be for a Du. *bihked been * bone picked with holes 
or pips,' is highly improbable : moreover, this would not 
connect the expression with Du. bikkel, since the letter 
(whether or not connected with bikkel a pickaxe, bikken 
to pick, or notch) certainly did not mean ' b me picked with 
hoies/ but was a name of the ankUw and of the astragalus or 
knuckle-bone used in play, long before It passed over to 
dice. See Grimm s. v. ] 

Bio* (bais), 41. and sb. Forms : 4-5 bis, 5-6 
byoe, 6 byso, byese, bisse, bias, 5-7 blse, 6- 
bloe. [a. F. bis brownish-grey, dark-coloured — Pr. 
bis, It. bigio; of unknown origin: «ee Dies and 
littrd. From the combination cuur bis dark blue, 
' blew byce,’ vert bis dark green, ' green bice,' bice 
waa erroneously transferred In Eng. to bine or 
green pigments, and the shades of bine or green 
which they yield.] 

t A. adj. Brownish grey, dark grey. Blewe- 
bis : dark or dnll blue. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunnb Chron. 930 At Wcstmynstcrc he Us 
toumbed lichely. In a marble bis of him is mad story. 


f 1 4f» Steam bfS.13 If. sorb, Trials wel P it is not lapos 
xuiuy, but.it is lapis almanie of whiche men maken a Mewe 

B. sb. (also altrib.) 1. Short for blew* bit * blue 
bice * : indicating a shade of blue obtained from 
smalt, duller or inferior to nltramarine or azure, 
with which however it waa often looiely identified. 

cup Lvixi. Boehms iv. XV.U554) 116 There is a difference 
of colours . . 1'weus gold and gold, atwene bis and ason. 
AU is not gold tlrnt Mtineth bright. 1490 Will of Bukweli 
(Somerset Ha), Canspie cotowrid with goold and bine, tfiig 
li orman Yulg. 8z b, Scryueusrs write with blacks, redde, 
purple, gren, blcwe or byce. sgsg Skelton Gmrl. Laurel 
1158 1 he maigent was illumyneu with golden raiDes And 
by*e. s 398 Florio, Tun-kino, blue, azure, watchet. or bism 
colour. S7S3 Chamrers CycL Suff., Bice . . of all bright 
blue* . . u the palest in colour. 

2. The pigment which yields this colour, pre- 
pared from smalt ; also a green pigment {green 
bice) made by adding yellow orphnent to smalt. 

■888 Hall Chron. 603 The Fiorishyng Bise wan com- 
parable to the riche arumtL 1573 A rt Dimming 4 Grinds 
azure or bize on a painters stone with clene water. >834 
J. Bate Myst. Nature 139 Colour* to be u*ed . . blew and 
greens Rise. 1878 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Scu Men 
11841) II. 39> Bed and blue powders (as Minium and Bice). 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts l. 341 Bice, a light blue colour pre- 
pared from amalL There is a green bice prepared by 
mixing some yellow orpiinent with amalL 
Bionntnury vboise nt/iiAri, -sentfnftri), a. and 
sb. ff. Bi -prefP 1 + Centenary, ad. L. ccntendrius 
consisting of or relating to a hundred, f. cent cm i 
a hundred each. As to the form and pronuncia- 
tion, fee Crntrnary.] A. attj. Consisting of 
or relating to two hundred (in use, confined to 
years, as if confused with bicentennial). B. sb. 
Used for : The bicentennial, or two hundredth anni- 
versary (of an event) ; also altrib. 

1 88a Congreg. Year Bk. 79 The 94th day of August, x86a 
the Bicentenary day of the ejectment of aooo ministers. save 
Daily News 18 Tune 5/5 Ilie bi-centenary of Czar Peter ■ 
birth. 1884 A theme »m 4 Oct. 441/9 The bicentenary fes- 
tival of the founder of Danish literature. 

Bicentennial (bnisdnte'ni&l), a. and sb. [f. 
Bi- pref. 2 4 + Centennial, f. L. *centennium (cf. 
biennium) space of a hundred years.] A. adj. 
Occurring every two hundred years ; lasting two 
hundred years. B. sb. « Bicentenary (and ety- 
mologically more correct than that word). 

Mar/eYs Mag. Dec. 160/t Bicentennial of German 
Colonisation in the united States. 

Bioephalone ibal&rfelas). a. [f. Bi- prep I 
4 CkI'Halodb, f. Gr. head ] Two-neaded. 

1803 Willoughby in N. 4 Q. Ser. its. III. *7 Two other bi- 
cephalous monsters. 1869 Sat. Raw. 13 Feb. B15 The bi- 
cephalous calf, .of the showman. 

Bioepg (bdi'Bftps), a. and sb. [a. L. biceps , bi- 
cipit -, \. bi - two f •ceps • caput head.] 

A. adj. Having two heads or summits; spec. 
applied to muscles (see li). 

1834 Read Body MMan 77 The 1. muscle of the cubit, 
cala Biceps. 171* Berkeley in Fraser L(fe{i 871) 588 In 
Strabo's tune it IVeMUvius] seems to have been neither bi- 
ceps, nar to have had a hollow. 1869 Reads in All Y. 
Round 3 Oct 193/9 A gentle timidity that contrasted pret- 
lily with her biceps muscle. 

JB. sb. A muscle with two heads or tendinous 
attachments ; spec, that on the front of the upper 
arm, which bends the fore arm ; also the corre- 
sponding muscle of the thigh ; the former of these 
is often humorously referred to as the type or 
standard of physical strength. 

1690 Read Muscles 0/ Body,Vha ulna Ss bended by two 
[muscles J, to wit, biceps and brachimus tnternus. s86fi 
Daily Tel 8 Nov. ^5 The training which gives him back 
his healthy sleep, his appetite, and nis biceps. 1873 Mivart 
Elcm. A mat. viii. 993 The biceps is the well known muscle 
used in flexing the arm. 

t Bioha nt, v. Obs . ff- bi-, B*- 4 + Chart.] 

trans. To enchant, bewitch. 

C1390 Arth. 4 Merl. 791 And the eldest [sostcr] to bi- 
chaunte Yong niannes loue for to haunte. 

t Bloha-rre, hichem, v. Obs. Forms : 
1 beoerr-an, -olerran, -oyrrsti, 9-3 bloherr-en, 
a -4 bioharren, 3 bloheorr-eu, bioheorr-en. 
[OE. bee fr ran, f. Br- X +OE. egrran, cigrran to 
turn ; cf. OHG. bikfrjan, mod.G. bekehren .] 

1. trans. To turn, turn round. (Only in OE.) 

41000 Booth. Mohr. xiii. 156 Wonne bio eaUes wyr 5 utan 

becerred. 

2. To turn from duty or right; to pervert, seduce, 

as zoo O. E. Chron. (Cotton MS.) an. loss iElfmmr hi be- 

eyrde >e so arceb* A£lfeah bn xanerede mt his life, rzsos 
Trim. Coll. Horn. 10s peh fe deuel mu|s man bi-charrs, ha 
no mai no man nsden. c im Old Age in E. E. P. (z 86 a) 
149 Ic wens he be bl-charred Jmt trusted to |ul>«. 

0. To entice, wile. 

e im Lamb. Horn. 53 )teurh Va sweats smel of ^s chase! 
he bicherreo monie mua to be stoksf 
Biohie, oba. form orBivoff and Pooil 
B ichod: see Bicobrd. 

Bloherm : see Bi- pref. 

BiohlovU# (bai|klo*Toid). Ckem. [see Bi- 
pref 2 III.l A compound in which two equiva- 
lents of chlorine ate combined with a metal, etc. 


sfiso Henry Stem. Cheat. 4 s 8 e 6 ) If. 138 Bichloride of 
mercury, .is a violent poison. 

Biohop, oba. form of.BihHof. % 

: Ms»fomoifgly,erione«i|Jyf.DioRo*oiF*tr«LT. 

EB39 Laedley Nat. Spot. Rot. 904 Cymes, branched hi- or 
trichotomouiily. 

Biohromat# (bad|kt^ a in/t). Chem. face Br- 
prep HI.) A salt containing two equivalents of 
chromic acid, /.g: the Bichromate ef potash, used hi 
photography nnd other arts; whence BlehfO'- 
mated, Blohro inatiaed fpl. a. 

zt34 Scoffer n in tier's City. Sc, Chem. 447 Heating bi- 
chromate of potash to whiteness. 1889 Echo 15 Dec., 
The bichroraatcd gelatine. 1870 Eng. Meek. 14 Jan. 498/3 
A second bicbromatised film is poured upon the mm. 
Bteipttal (boisi*pit&l\ a. [f. L. bicipit- (ste 
bicRPs) + -alI.J 

1. Having two heads ; - Bream a. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £/. 77 The bicipORall muscle 
of either parties anue. 1844 J. WiLEiiptoN Swedenborg's 
A nim. Ktngd. 1 . iL 59 Sometimes a bicipital muscle. 

2. Of or pertaining to the biceps (muscled 

ihi R. Knox Cloquet's A fiat. 907 The bicipital tuberosity 
Bioipitouft (baisi’pitas), a. [f. as prec. 4- -oum] 
Having two lieads or terminal extremities. 

*848 Sir T„ Browne Pseud. Ef. 111. v. z*i Biripltou* Ser. 
perns with the head at each extreme. Ibid. 140 A bicipi- 
tous conformation. 

Blok, Sc. form of Bitch, female dog. 

1808 in Jamieson. s8*6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wki 
1855 L B17 See how the wee bick is worrying him again 
now. 

Bioker (bl*kai\ sb . I Also 5 biquere, 6 bi- 
quour. [Sc. form of Bkakrr.] 1 A bowl or diEh 
for containing liquor, properly one made of wood.' 
Jamieson. Formerly, a drinking cup of any ma- 
terial ; in modem Scotch applied also to vessels 
made of wooden staves for holding porridge, etc. 

14KB Will of Russet (Somerset Ho.), Mcum biciuere ar- 
gent!. rises Dunbar Test, Kennedy 47 But and I hecht 
to tunic a Bicker, a 1774 Fkhcukiotn Farmer * s lug. Poems 
(1B45) 37 The cheer. ng luckcr gars them glibly gash. 1814 
Scott Rob Roy xxiv. It will ben heavy deficit — a staff out 
o' my bicker, I trow.' 1884 U. P. Mag. July 337 Coopers 
found employment in making or mending 'bickers* for 
brow or porridge. 

b. altrib. and comb., as bickerful, bicker maker. 
1813 W. Beattie Tales 37 (Jam.) A brown bkkerfu* to 
quaff z8aa Scott Pirate I. 265 (Jam.) A bickerfu* of meal. 
s8$l J. M. Wilson Tales Borders VIII. 16a He followed 
the profession of a cooper or bicker-maker. 

Bioker (bi-kax;, sb.- Forms : 3-4 biker, 4-5 
bekir, bikre, bykkyr, 4 6 byker, 5 bekur, 
biklr, -kyr, bykere, bykker, bikk&r, 6 bikker, 
bikar, 6- bioker. [ME. biker, like the associated 
verb bikeren, of uncertain origin : nor can it be 
said whether the sb. is derived from the verb or 
vice versA . So far as evidence goes, the sb. appears 
earlier, and might, as in battle, quarrel , skirmish , 
be the source. On the other hand, tbe verb has 
the form of a frequentative, as in sputter, tetter, 
futter, etc., which is in favour ol its priority. 
Matzner and Skcat would see in it the fxeq. of the 
rare and somewhat doubtful bike ' ? to thrust, 
strike with a pointed weapon,' noted under Bkak v. 
3, q.v. The obs. Welsh bicra is not native.] 

1. Skirmishing; a skirmish, encounter, fight; 
exchange of blows. 

xa97 R. Glouc. *38 Bituena the cartel of Gloucetra & 
Bnimefeld al so Tner was ofte biker gret, ft muche harm 
ido. credo Destr. Troy xx. 8363 Mony bold in the bekur 
were on bent leult I 1440 Promf. Parv , 35/9 Bikyr of fyi- 
ynge [1409 bykere or fdghtingel, pugua. 1530 Palsgr. 
198/1 Bicker nghtyng, oscarmovcha. 

2. esp. An encounter with missiles ; anciently an 
attack with arrows ; in later Sc., a street or school 
fight with stones and the like. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace tv. 547 Twenty he had yat nobill 
archars war. .On Wallace aett a bykker bauld and keyne. 
c 1905 Dunbar Gold. Terre 145 A wonder lusty bikkir \v. r. 
bikar) me aasayit. <333 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 39a With 
lha ttanis thtr stalwart carlis Strang Ane bikker maid* t8zo 
Sir A. Boawsu. Edinb. 164 From hand and sling now fly the 
whizzing stones. .The bicker rages. 1861 J. Hamnay Ess. 
fr. Q. Rev , 37s He went to the High School, and joined in 
the street fights called bickers. 


thou sey nay we two shul have a bekyr [v. r. byker, biker, 
bekir, bikre, bykkyr]. czajo Hymns Virg. (1867) 46 pa 
bolder in bildr y bidde him totahe. Academy 15 Sept. 
175/9 The rite and progress of the colony, Its bickers with 
autocratic Governors and Chief Justices 

4 . Noise as of contention, rattle of light guns, 
sound of a rapid stream descending over a stony 
channel, etc* Cf. Bjokrb v. 4. 

SS70 Daily Newt 7 Dec, No bicker of mete field artillery. 
187a Black is Lays HighL 47 Leap tbe white- maned foun- 
tains With lusty b i cke r to the vale below, 
b. Sc. A short rapid run. 

178a Burns Dr. Hornbook v, Leeward whylc^Rgainstmy 
wilLT took a bicker. 

Biokor (bi'ku), 9. Forms: 4-5 bi-, byfce*(e, 
4 fed-, bykklr, -yr, 4-6beker, -lr, fibekyre.bikM, 
bidkve, byooer, -ker, byfcre, -ki» # b8kksr,-kyr, 



BID. 


BICflttmEK. 

bygeir, 6 bibkar, btikker, -or, j- bibker. [See 

L wi/r. To IkirmUK exchange blows ; to fight; 
>2)B ft. Brumme CVtrws, f$6Jfen is tyme to hiker wuh he 
kyueof Fiance. sgpa Uahql. A W C.xxiil 78 The? toab)(d« 
and pykera * aywu* Ocliale*, ch ildren. 0440 Promp.JParo. 


(Water J*.) Mi*. s, ioo/x, 1 have bickered with the French 
at Brent and Daepe. afaf N. IL xTCmmsden's Mitt. Eli*. 
111. 131 After they bad Unbared together a little while, .and 
neither of them hurt* they dranke a carowee and eo parted 
friend*, 1848 Kinoeuty Saint's Trag , ik xl 13ft Slaughtered 
bickering for soma petty town. - 
t b. Said csp. of Archers and dingers, before 
battle was joined^ Obs. 

cieoo Destr. Troy xvn. 7400 Pari*.. With hi* bowmen 
full bold bykrit with the grakes. c *f 7 » Hkmkv Wallace 
iv. 556 Ynglh archari* . . Amang ye Seottls bykkeryt with 
all thair mycht. rsga Dunbar Gold. Tergt 194 They . . 
bilckerit vnabaiaitly i The schour of erowi* rapplt on a* 
rain, f 1934 tr. Pol Vorg. Hug. Hist. <1846) 1 . 67 Bee tore 
hand atfokee thai time bickered with dories and slinges. 

iS/^AmeMms Bomstlo in Hart. Afist. (1809) II. *64 Bicker- 
ing with the broth of bountifull Bacchus. 1847 W. Brown a 
Paler. 11. 46 They [passions] have not »uch ability as to 
bicker with absence. 

+ 2 . trans. To attack with repeated strokes; esp. 
to assail with missiles. Ohs. 

>388 Minot Poems $x A bore es bottn now to biker, tmj 
Bassovs Brace ix. 159 Thair archari*. .tnai send Tobykkir 
thame. *9400 Destr. Trot 10685 pan he braid out a brand, 
bikrid hpn bard, a iu> Christ it Kir he Gr. xix, The busch- 
inent haill about him brak And bilckerit him with bpwis. 

3 . intr. To dispute, quarrel, wrangle. 

a 1450 Chester PI. (1847) H. 51 All againste u* boote he 
not to becker. 1614 B. Jon son Barth. Fair v. iii, You d 
have an ill match on’t, if you bicker with him here. 1841 
Milton Ch. Disci}, il Wk* (1851) 46 Though their Mer- 
chants bicker in the East Indies, 1743 Miss Collier Art 
Torment. 157 To keep on bickering on this irksome sub- 
ject, till you have put her in a passion. 1899 Tennyson 
Knid 1174 Tho* men may bicker with the things they love. 

4 . gransf Applied to the making of any rapidly 
repeated noisy action, suggesting the showering 
of blows, as the brawling of a rapid stream over 
a stony channel, the pattering of rain. etc. 

1748 Thomson Cast. ludol. iii. 26 Glittering streamlet* 
play a as they bicker'd thro* the surtny glade. 1817 Cole- 
Miiv.K Sibyl. Lea\*ts 11862) ai8 Against the glass 1 lie rain 
did heat and bicker. i8ao Scott Ate rout, ix, At the crook 
of the glen. Where bickers the burnic. i8u Tennyson 
Brook 26 And sparkle out among the fern. To nicker down 
a v.illey. 1874 Holland Atistr . Alonso v. 33 The swallow 
bii k«:red 'nenth the eaves. 

b. .Sr, To make a short quick run ; describing 
the rapid vigorous action of the feet. Cf. pelt, shelf. 

170a Bunns Whs. II. 4 os like dreary glen through which 
the herd -callan maun bicker. 1879 Jamieson i.v., I met 
him coming down the gait as fast as ho could bicker. 

5 . poet. Applied to the quick movement of flame 


and light: To flash, gleam, quiver, glisten. Cf. flicker. 

1867 [sea Bickering M 4 a. 3]. 1819 Shelley <>. Afab *x. 

154 The restless wheels. .Whose flashing spoke* Bicker and 
burn to gain their destined goal. 1807 Kkblk Chr. V. Ma- 
tron., Those fire* That bicker round In wavy spires. 1899 
Tennyson F.niJ 1298 She saw Dust, and the points of 
lances bicker in it. 1878 Browning Pmcchiarotto 1 jo And 
bicker like a flame. 

Biokerar ( bi-karw). [f. prec. + -erI.J 

x6ki Cotgr., Escarmouchtitr, a bicketer, skirmisher. 9795 
illlollNSON. 

Brokering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] 

1 . Skirmishing, a skirmish. 

1*97 R* Gidouc 540 Thcr wasofte bftuene horn gret biker- 
hr' <494 Pabyam vii. 373 Atwene theym were had many 
bykeringes and skyrniyuhes. 193a Palsur. 197 Beckf ryng, 
scrim ysshe. i8aa IIkylin Coxmogr. u. (168a) 198 The first 
bickering between the Soldiers of Cocear and Pompey. 
<870 Milton Hist. ling. 11. Wk*. (1851) 55 Then was the 
Warr shiverd . . into small frayes and bickerings, a 1783 
Byrom 3 Black C routs 19 Disputes of ev'ry sue . . from 
bidding, up to battle. «* 7 . Freeman Norm. Conq . (187 6 ) 
I. iv. 929 Smaller wars and bickerings still went oil * 

2 . Wordy sparring, wrangling, altercation. 

1973 G. Harvey f.etter-bh. (1884) 5 Ful oft hath he bene 
at gud whofc bickerings with sum others. 1903 Shako. 
9 lien, VI, 1. i. 144 If I longer stay. We shmir begin our 
ancient bickerings. 174s Richardson Pamela IV. 54 The 
Tears a poor Wife might shed in matrimonial Bickerings. 
t8es Syil Smith Whs.U 9 &r) I. 340 The parchment bicker- 
ings of Doe and Roe. sOBa E. (jossk Gray iv. 8x The . , 
bickering which went on in the combination-room. 

Bionrtnf, tpt. a. ff. u prec. + -mo*.] 

L Th«t bicker, ; wrv>gling, contentions. 

1808 J. Barlow Cohtrnb. x. 60 With bickering strife In- 
flame their furious bundp. i8ti Scott Roderick l xxxr K From 
court intrigue, from bickering faction far. <843 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. (1858) 80 Such waste-bickering Saxondom. 

2 . That makes a bickering sound. 

17* D. Davidson Ssasms 156 (Jam.) The once bfck'ring 
stream.. low-growling runs, lies Joanna Baillie Rider 
Tree xviL 3 Rattle the windows with bickeriog hail 

3 . Coruscating, flashing, quivering. 

1887 Milton P. L. Vi. 787 Smoak and bickering flame, 
and sparideedire. 1988 tr. Bedfords fotheh* t868) vii Their 
bickering mbres. i8rt Scott Tedium. (1854) 475 Spread 
not the flax before a bickering torch. *8j»8 FarraV Mouth. 
Stem, xSxiv. 343 Who .. played with the rkd'fire and the 
bickering 

BbAraiat (blkaira*nt). [f- as prec. + 

fMKS*rJ«BieKaiKKa d. 1 


tdW Wsbsk Bug. Pqett^ie (Arb.) 48 Dreery bydeermerits 
of warreSi t88e nviri ms ‘H ofy War 91. 95 Thus the bicker* 
mem went awhile : at lasf they passed frbm words to blows, 


iM Blackis Songs Betid. 4 L\fe 149 The priesthood, .rent 
the earn O' the fevbred time with fretftH bkkerment. 

Stokin' (M-kain). Forms: 6 byoorne, 8 
biokhorn, 9 btakorne, 7- biokern. [a. F. btr 
genu ( — Bp. vigomia, It bicornia) L. bicornia, 
pi. of bieemis two-homed, f. bi- two + cornu 
horn.] orig. An anvil with two projecting taper 
ends ; Inter (under the influence of popular ety- 
mology ; see Biak-ibon) applied to : One such 
taper end . of an anvil. 

1947 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Binghm gyrioc , a bycome. 
1877 MoxoN Meek. Koerc. 11703) 3 A Black Smith's Anvil 
. ,u some times made with a Pike, or Bickem. or Beak-iron, 
at one end of it. 1781 J. T. Dillon Trap. Spain 14* They 
have no ocher worn in the Spanish language fora bide horn, 
or a bench vice, than Vigomta. 1814 A reboot. XVIL 99a 
And nails with a bickomc, 

Biokiron, obs. foim of Beak-iron. 

Bi-olagged, -olart, -olape, oome, etc. : see 
Bb-claooko, etc. 

Bioolligate (bailvligrit), a. ff- Bi- pref* 2 + 
Collioatk, ad. 1 * c eUigatus bound together.) In 
Ornith. of the anterior toes of birds : United by 
a basal web ; web-footed. >847 in Craig. 

Biooloured, -oonoave,-vex: weehi-pref* 1, a. 

Bioonjugata (b:>ikp-nd3»dg/t\ a. [f. Bi -pref * 
2 + Conj\ OATK, ad. L. ronjugMus united, paired ] 
Twice paired: applied e.g. in Bot. to a petiole 
that forks twice. 

1847 in Crake t88o Gray Bot. Text-bh . 308. 

Bioorn bai-k^jn\ a. (and sb.) [ad. 1-. btcornis 

two -homed, f. bi- two + cornu horn, prong.] 

A. adj. Having two horns or hom-like pro- 
cesses. B. sb. A two- homed animal ; cf. unicorn. 

1 x 793 Chambers Cycl. .Vw//.. Bicome os , Or two-homed 
bone/tn anatomy, the same with the os hyotdes.] 1803 Iamb 
F.lia % b’is. Homs % Bicorns, Tricorns, and so on up to Mille- 
coriis. 1847 ^ Todd Cycl. A not. A Phyt. IV. 909 The di- 
vided and bicorn uterus. *■ 7 * Nicholboh PeUmont. 426 
Rhinoceros Etruscus is also bicora. 

tBioOTHa. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 byoorne. [a. 
OF. bicorne L. bicom-is (see prec.) two- pronged 
(fork).] A two-pronged fork, a pitchfork. 

C t Aao Patlad. 1. 1 i6x Crookes, adses and bycomes. 

BlOOrnad (bai k^ind \ a. [see -kd.] » Bicorn. 

x8o8 Sylvester Columnes Wk*. 1879 1 . 370 In form of Ram 
with golden Fleece they put The bi-conrd Signe. a x8sa 
Drome To Potting Pr. (K.) Your body being raven'd did 
represent (Being forked) our bicorned government. 1899 
Todd CycL V. 614 The. .bi-comed condition of the uterus. 

Bioornou (baikf -mas), a. [f. as prec. 4- -our.] 
Two-horned ; - Bioorn. 

1848 Sir T. Browne Pseud. B/. (1630) 963 The letter Y, 
or bicurnous element of Pythagoras. 1890 Ray Philos . Lett* 
(1718) stj9 Alpinum luteum is.. only bicornous. x8gx Bal- 
four Bot. 625. 

Siooninti (bai k^ini/J t), <x. [f. Bi- pref* I 4- 
Coknutb, ad. L. comutes homed.] ■* Bicorn. 

1880 in Gray Bot. TexUbk . 396. 1881 JmL Linn. Soc . 
XVIII. 3ta The peculiar bicomute labellum. 

Bloorporal, -ate, -eal : see Bi- pref.* 1 . 

Biormte (baijkrf n/ O, a. Bot. [f. Bi- prcf% 


Bloreaeentlo, -orlatate : see Bi- pref. 2 2. 
BiArural (bai,krfi»Tkl), a. [f. B i-brefX 1 - 
Crurai^ f. L. crus {cr&r-) leg.] Two-legged. 


x8*y in Craig. 

BlOUSpid (boiko spid), a. and sb. [f. L. bi- 
tw o 4- cuspid-em point, spike, Cusp .1 A. adj. 
Havinjg two cusps or points. B. so. A premolar 
tooth in man. Sloirapldat* [ace -ate] w prec. adj. 

9 Todd Cvtt. Aunt. 4 PAys. II. 533/1 From being 
more decidedly divided into two lips [this valve of the heart] 
is termed bicuspid. 1873 Mi vast Rfem. Anat. vii. 95a The 
fourth and fifth teeth ol the lower jaw are called bicuspid 
molars. . T. Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 579 The enamel 
on the bicuspid. 1847 Craig. Bicuspidate , having two 
points. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 417 Beak bicuspidate. 

Bi-owm, obs. form of Bequeath. 

Bioyolft (liai’sik'l), sb. [mod. f. (first in Fr.) Bit 
pref*\\. 4 - Gr. uvttkot circle, wheel.] A machine 
for rapid riding, consisting of a saddle-seat sur- 
mounting two wheels, to which the rider commu- 
nicates motion by means of treadles; a two- 
wheeled velocipede. 

1B66 Dally New 7 Sept., ftyricles End trysicles which we 
sew In the Champs Elysdes and Bois de Boulogne this 
summer. 1869 Mrq. Hartinotom in Daily News 14 May, 
The practice of riding or driving upon bicycle* does not form 
any part of the examination of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. sBBa Pali At all C. go June 5/9 The bicycle trade 
is particularly brisk. 

Bi'Oyol#, v. ff. prec.] To ride on a bicyde'. 

1869 |cf. Bicycling]. 1883 Harped s Mag : Apr. 89k b 
Matty enterprising souls. . Would have . .bicycled, ur.canoriL 
' Hence MqjroUaa, Bft'^Usf. 


Bicyclers sped along its shore. x88e J. G. Dai.ton Lyra 
Bicyctko , Bicyclun bards- 1^84 Harper's Mag. Jan. 304/9 
You wish to be a bicycler. 

Bioyolio (bcisi-kljk), a. [C Biot^lb sb. 4 -ic.] 
Of or connected with bicycles. So SlayriioiL 

1878 Daily Amur 8 Nov. 5/3 Parties of Wcyclic enthusiasts. 

hl oyeiiim. [sec -IRK.] The practice or art 
of bicycling. 

1878 World V, 19 That me plus ultra of snobbishness— 
bicyclism. i88x Philada. Ree. No. 3486. e Great and valu- 
able priucmles are emphasised by bicyclism. 

Bloyolist (boi sikli&t). [see -18T.] One who 
rides a bicycle. 

1878 Dmify New 8 Nov. 5/e Bicyclinis sometimes make 
themselves a dangerous nuisance. x88x Philada. Ree. No. 
3466. a The bicyclist realises, .the old myth of the Centaur, 

Bioyoular (b»isi'kirH&j).g. [f. Bicycle, after 
vehicular. 1 ] Of the nature of a bicycle or pertain- 
ing to bicycling. 

1869 Sci. American go Feb. tv7Her skilful management 
of the bicycular velocipede. x888 Cyclist ox Apr. 618/e 
Matters bicycular appear to be progressing . . in Norway. 

Bid (bid), V. sir. I>a. t. bad bade, (tad), 
bid. Pa. pple. bidden, bid. Here there are 
combined two originally distinct verbs ; viz. 

A. Bbdan ; beden, cede* Forms: 1 bfiodan, 
2 -3 beodext, 3-5 beden, 3-d bade, 4-3 boede, 
7 dial. bade. Pa. t: sing. 1 Mid, a -3 bead, a 4 
bed, 3-4 bedd, 4-5 bode; also 3-6 bod, 4-0 
bode. pi. 1 budon, a-gbuden ;a so 3-4 boddo(n 
4 bade, beode, 5 bead#; also 3-4 boden, 3-6 
bode. Pa. pple. 1-6 boden, 4 -In, -nn, 4-5 -yn, 
bode, 5 bodden, -yn, 6 bouden, bod, 9 dial. 
bodden, Sc. budden. 

B. Biddan ; bidden , biddt ; bid. Forms : I 
bidden, 3-5 bidden, (3-3 blden, 3 bodden), 
3-6 bidde, 4-6 bydde, (4 bedde, bide), 4-5 
bidd, 4-6 byd, (5 byde), 4- bid. Pa. t. sing. 1 
bmd, a 9 bad, 3-5 badd, 4 bead, 4 6 badda, 
(6 Sc. bald), 4- bade ; also 3-6 bed, 4 bedd, 5 
bede, Sc. baide ; also -6 bidde, bydd, 7-9 bid. 
pi. 1 b6don, 3-3 beden, 3-5 bede ; also 3 bad- 
den, 4 5 boden, 4-9 bad, bade ; also 6-9 bid: 
Pa. pple. 1-5 beden, 3-5 -in, -yn, (y)bede, 4-5 
bedun, 4 bedd; 3- bidden, (4 -in, 5 bed, 
byden, 6 bad), 7-9 bid. 

[A. OE. Modern , Mad, budon, boden , — OS. biodan 
(MDu. and Du. bieden ), OHO. biotan (MHO. and 
mod.G. bitten ), ON. bieda. (ioth. biudan (pa. t. 
baup , budum , pple. budans ) OTeut. * bcudan • to 
stretch out, reach out, offer, present, 1 hence ‘to 
communicate, inform, announce, proclaim, com- 
mand'; pre-Tcutonic *bheudh-, cogn. with Skr. 
budh to present, and perh. with Gr. *vf- (for <pv$-) 
in wvbtovai ‘to inform oneself. 1 F rom the pa pple. 
boden was derived the sb. boda messenger, whence 
the vb. bodian to Bode, announce. The normal 
ME. forms were bcdt{n t pa. t. bead, bed, heed, pi, 
buden , pa. pple. boden. But by form -level ling, the 

C t. t. had also pi. beden, bcd(e lrom the sing. ; and 
ter also bod(c, by assimilation to the pa. pple. 

B. OE. biddan, turd, bibdum , beden , «* OS. biddian 
(MDu. and Du. bidden ), OHG. and mod.G. bitten , 
ON. bibja, Goth, bidjan (pa. t. bap , bfdum , pple. 
bidans) OTeut. 'bidjan, assigned to a pre- 
Teutonlc Hhtdh - ‘ lo press ' (cf. Skr. bddhale to 
press), whence the senses 1 to ask pressingly, beg, 
pray, require, demand, command.' (Osthoff would 
connect bidjan with Gr. irrifo.) The normal ME. 
forms were bidden, pa. t. bad, pi. deaden, bede{n, 
pa. pple. beden. By form-le veiling the pa. t. had 
also occasionally sing, bead, bed, beed, and at length 
pi. baden, bade , bad i and the pa. pple. became 
bidden, whence also a later pa. t. bid. 

C. Thus the sense. ‘command’ had been de- 
veloped in both verba already in OE. The past 
tenses were further confused in form in ME. The 
result was the frequent substitution of the forms 
of one verb for the other, in other senses also, ana 
tlieir total confusion after 1400-1500. As a whole; 
the forms of biddan , bid are those which survive 
in literary Eng., but in the dialects these are quite 
mixed, in such conjugations as bid, bad or bod, 
bodden or budden. Senses survive from both verbs, 
though mostly archaic, or in certain unanalyscd 
phrases, as to ‘hid farewell/ ‘bid a truce,’ 'bid 
fair *; the chief modem use is that of ' bid at ah 
auction,’ * bid for votes or support,’ which belongs 
to bede. The senses of ' invite ' and ‘ order ' are m 
every-day use 'in the north, but archaic in southern 
speech, where * hid him do it ' is regularly made 
4 tell him to do it.' Particular forms of the pa. 
And pa. pple'. ate preferred with particular senses 1 
A. Senses originating from OE. Medan, ML 
bede, hut taking eventually the form bid). 

The bode quotation* Art marked a, the bid quotatfonsA 


The practice or art 


Biorsatte (baijkrf nz t), a. Bot. [f. Bi- pre/% 
3 + C REN atx .1 Of (leaf-) margins: Crenate or 
scolloped, with the scollops themselves crenate. 
xS39 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848; II. 358. 1870 Bentley 
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860 


I. To offer, present. 

1 1 . tram. To offer. Obs. in the general sense. 
a, a xooo Cmdmons Gen. (dr. ) 9435 Haiti 4 m* banc tan, 
fle flu unc trade, c xooo jElfsic Deut. xx. 10 Bead him erwl 
itibbe. a. sms Auer. R. 156 Heo wulc . . a)cin be smitare 
beoden uoro hire cheoken. 41140 Ure is mu in Lott. Horn, 
ms pu bcode*t pin elning at wift-uie bone, c iaao Com. 4 
Ex. 1069 Loth liein brad 1* dojtrei two. a ijeo Cursor AT. 
19360 . . hede ( il him pus bair itemise, c 1)86 Chauckr 

Ctcrkes T. 304 Thilk honour chat ye me bede. c 1440 York 
Myxt . ix. 170 Som bote iin bedc. 

ft. c 1050 Geu. 4 Lx. 4651 He bad flu child brennen to 
colen. c 1430 How (id. Wtjf tan\te 1 >. 39 in Babees Bk. 
i 1868. 39 1 1 ouy man biddip pe worship, and wolde wedde 
bee. c 14x5 I'orr, Portugal 794 A knyglitcs dowgJtuyr 
waac hym bed. 

t b. intr, with dative infin. Obs. 
a. aims Auer. A*. 390 He .. bead for to maiden hire 
ewene of ai bet he otihtc. 

t 0. spec {/ram. ) To offer (tieatmcnl) ; intr. to 
offer to act. Obs. With dat. of person. 

a. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 13 bet uuilc mon seal beoden oflre 
alswa he wile pet me him oeode. 1314 Chart, in Arnold 
Lftron., I nyl suffer, y* ony man you any wrong is beed. 

2 . tram. + To bid (any one) battle, arms : to offer 
battle to, challenge to fight. Obs. To bid defiance 
(still in line). (With pa. t. bade. pple. bidden .) 

a. a 1300 C urtor AT. 747a Ilk dai he come .. and batail 
bedc I v.r. bed, beddj wip Ml[kj munace. c 133a A', of Tart 
1018 Uppon the soudan thei Iteode bataile. <-1430 Lonk- 
ljch (» ‘rail xlvi. 517 Ajcns the miscreants bataille lo bade. 

ft. 1570 Marr. M V/. 4 Sc. tv. i. in llazl. Dodsl. II. 364 
When you feel yourself well able to prevail. Bid you the 
battle, ijaa M ari.owk tud J»t. Tmmburl. 11. il, An hundred 
Kings, .will bid him arms. 16x1 Sfeku Hist. Gt. Brit . vii. 
xiv. 37 1 Edmund . . two dnyes after at Brentford bad them 
battaile. 1606 Massinger Rom. Act. iv. i, We, undaunted 
yet . . bid defiance To them and fate. *6» Fuller Holy 
War 11. xxxvi. • 1840) 98 Whom he bade battle, and got the 
«M Macaulay Hitt. Eng. II. 15 That spirit which 
had bidden defiance to. .the House of Valois. 

+ b. el lift. To challenge, defy. Obs. 
a. 1375 Barhour Bruce vti. 103. I trow lie suld be hard 
to ala, And he war bodyn all evynly. 

t O. To bid the base : to challenge to a run at 
prisoners' base ; hence fig. Obs. Sec Bank sbf 
ft. Mi Shaks. 7 'wo Gent. 1. ii. 98 Indeedc I bid the base 
for Prothcus. 

3 . b ans. To offer (a certain price) for. to offer 
as a price one is prepared lo give for. (Sometimes 
with dative obj. of person : 4 you bid me too little.*) 

H In this sense the pa. t. and pa. Pple. arc now 
bid : Scotch writers retain the past, bad , batie, used 
by Dr. Johnson. 

O. c 1 soo Tria. Call. Horn. 213 pc sullere louefl his ping 
dere . . |>e be^er bet litcl par fore. 1097 K. Glouc. 378 He 
■ette hys londes to fernie wcl vaste Wo so meat bode vore. 

ft. 1 1470 Hrnrv Wallace 11. 38 For a strak he bad hym 
grottis thre. 1330 Palsgr. 454/a You bydd me money and 
layre worries. s6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 37a There was. .no 
mony bid for argument. AS704 T. Brown Two Ox/. 
Scholars Wks. 1720 1 . 9 If I . . farm out my Tythea, my 
Parishioners will bid ine half the worth of them. 1731 
Johnson Rambl. No. 161 P 10 [They] bade her half (he price 
she asked. Ht. Maktinkau Each 4 AllxW. 37 Starving 
thousands . . bid their Uliour against one another for bread. 
Mod. Who bids five shillings for this lot T 

b. intr. {ellipl.) To offer (any one) a price, to 
make an offer ( for a thing'), as 4 to bid at an auc- 
tion.' To bid against person): to compete with 
(him) in offers. Often fig. as in 4 to bid for the 
Irish vote.* Also with indirect pass., To be bid 
for\ and with compleniental object. To bui (a 
thing) up : to raise its price by successive bids. 

ft. 1611 Shaks. Cyntb. 111. vii. 71, I bid for you, as I do 
buy. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. 90 Masters bid against 
one another in order to get workmen. 1777 Siikmidan Si ft. 
Scattd. v. iii, I stood a chance of . . being knocked down 
without being bid for. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 669 
The intolerant king and the intolerant church were eagerly 
bidding against each other for the support of the party. 
1831 J. M. Wilson Tales Border XX. 356 Some other in- 
dividuals bade, and the bodes had arrived at £ 14,000. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abe . 11. 364 They bade them up until they 
reached 10,000 livres. 

4 . intr. To bid fain to offer with reasonable 
probability, to present a fair prospect, seem likely. 
Orig. with for and object ; now also with mfin. 
(With pa. t. bade , pa. pple. bidden .) 

ft. 1646 S. Holton A rraieum. Krr. 360 Two things would 
bid fair for it, if not wholly accomplish this desired ac- 
commodation. 1738 J. Krill A aim. IEcoh. 94 The Bones of 
all the Parts, .seem to bid the fairest for Solidity. 1786 T. 
Jefferson Carr . <*830) 4 The present reign bids fair to be 
a long one. 1869 Freeman Harm. C«*?.(i8?6> Ill.xiv. 334 
The proposed expedition, .bade fair to be successful. 

II. To announce, proclaim, threaten. 

1 5 . To proclaim, announce. Obs. exc. in one or 
two arch, phrases, as 4 to bid the saints* days * : 
see 1 725. In Bid the banns , it is doubtful whether 
the original sense was 4 proclaim,' or 4 ask* aa in 7 ; 
the phrase seems to go back only to the 16th c., 
and thus exists only in the ft form. 

a. a xooe Guthlac iGr.) 716 Ceficas gear budon. *1340 
Cursor M. 13363 (Fairf.), A bridale was per bodin an. 1398 
Trxvua Barth. De P. R. xii. vili, (The storkl is messenger 
of spryegynge tyme, and in hire comynge sche bedep (1333 
tokens! a. Lot pncdicat] nouelte of tyme. C1440 Marta 
Arthk duab.) a A tumcment the hinge lett beds. 


ft. 148a Calk. AugL 31 To byde Halydayes, Indktrt. 
SflM BhHam. Sat. iv. L 194 Go bid the boinea and point 
the bridall day. s6aa Sparrow Bk. Cam. Prayer (1661 j 1 so 
Upon the Sundaies tiefore these Fasts, the Priests . . bid 
the solemn Fast. 1703 Popk Odyst. xvil 148 The herald . . 
To bid the banquet interrupts their play. 1703 tr. Dakin's 
Meet. Hist. 16/AC 1 . v. 67 This Custom of bidding the Poos- 
over on the Day of the Epiphany. 1603 — Const. 4 Canons 
C'A. ling. 64 Ministers solemnly to bid Hoty-daya 

t b. To proclaim, declare, threaten (war). Obs. 
Reserved in to bid a truce vin fig. sensei. 

a. 1330 K. Hnunnk Cheats. 49 Now is Eilred billed, bat 
mykelle wo bcade [printed bade). 

ft. c 1390 1 st Pt. Jeronimo in Dodsley (1780) Ilf. 77, 
I bid you sudden wars. 1396 Chapman Iliad 1. 135, I was 
not injur'd so By any Trojan, that my powers should bid 
them any blows. 1803 Southey Modoc in Amt. iii, At this 
late hour. When even I shall bid a truce to thought 
t tf. To make known, indicate, declare. Obs. 
a. a 1300 Cursor At. 8026 iGfttl.', pat stede pat him was 
bodin in his bede. r 1430 Syr Ctner. iv6o The (Juene .. 
most nede To Gencridei nir folio bode. 


B. Senses originating from OE. biddan , (after- 
wards occasionally expressed by forms from bede). 
III. To ask pressiugly. 

7 . To ask pressiugly, beg, entreat, pray, 
f a. tram, with acc. of person and genitive of 
thing ; with dative of person and acc. of thing ; 
passing into two objects. Obs. 

<-893 k. jElkmkd Ores. vi. xxxiv. § 4 Hi hiene tendon 
ryhtes keleafan and fulwihtes bsefles, 971 Blickl. Horn. 91 
Neb oden we urne Drihten py&ett Ionian wolan. a sooo 
Andreas iGr.) 353 pi .. Andreas ongunn nicreliflrndum 
miltsa biddan. c 1*73 Lamb. Horn. 13 ?e. .helpes me biddafl. 
c 1 mo Trin. Coll. Horn. 1 jo A maiden bad te kinge his heued. 
c 1303 St. Edward in E. k. P. ^18691 106 Me ne scholde him 
noping bidde. 

b. To press, entreat, 1 >cg, ask, pray (a person). 
Const, for a thing. 01 inf } subord. cl., or object sen- 
tence ; also simply, to pray to (God, taints, etc.). 

c xooo Ags. Gosh. John iv. 31 His leorning-cnihtas hinc 
bscdon [ Rnshw. . bedon] and pus cwsedon. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 17 Bide liine Imielictie pet he pc do riht. 01040 
Lttfsong in Lamb. Horn. 207 Ich bide pc . . bi pe pornene 
Lmnunge. c 1030 Gen. 4 Ex. 2509 For godcs luue 3d bid 
ic )u . . wifl *\\ ben mine bone*, boren. 1097 K. Glouc 3 17 
I chain Swytnyn, warn pou bysl. a 1300 A. E. Psalter cv|i]. 
19 And a kau in Orcb niakcd pai, And haden pe grave. 
c 1300 Beket 1085 And wepinge ech halewe bad : hir help 
forto lieo. (1314 Guy lYanv. .MS A.) 1698 Ich pe bidde, 
par charite pat |>ou this bodi vnder-fo. 1*1374 Ciiauclr 
Troy Ins 111. 826, I bidde god I neuere mot haue Zoye. 

to. To ask, beg (a thing) ; to ask, beg, or pray 
for. Const, simply , or of, jrom a person, etc. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Ham. ei Se blindn . . b*d his eogena leohtes. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xiv. 39 He sent scrynd-racan and 
bitt sibbe. — Matt. xx. 90 Sum pingc from him biddende. 
esaoo Trin. Cell. Horn. 103 Forlet pine sunnes . . and bide 
milce perof. c 1150 Gen. 4 Ex. yai 1 Moyscs bad meflo here 
on. c 1300 Beket 1678 Thider ich wole wende And bidde 
mi mete for Codes love, rxxjo Roland tr V. 534 Roland . . 
po bad leue to fi}L CX340 Cursor Af. 19054 (Tnn.J He bad 
of hem som godc. c 14M Chron. Vilod. 65, To haue of God 
what y 1 he bedde. 1313 Douglas ACneis xi. xv. 55, I ask 
na trophe . . Not hir byd I therof spul)e nor renown. (1678 
Phillips App., To Bid a boon told word), to ask a Boon.] 


t d. intr. To beg, entreat, pray ; to offer prayer. 
Const, simply , for a person or thing, subord. el. 
or with so, thus , etc. Obs. 


Mt Bliikl. Horn. 19 He . . seornor twd p®t Hcelend him 
miltsiide. rsx73 Lamb. Horn. 17 Bide for him duwumliche. 
Ibid. 167 He is wis pe beet and bit and bet bi-fore dome. 
a IM3 Auer. R. aa8 Ure J»uerd sulf . . teched us to bidden, 
*Et ne nos inducas in tentalionem.' c 1300 Bekft 423 We 
biddeth niqt and dai For the. 1377 I.ancl. P. PI. B. vu. 68 
He pat beggeth or bit hut if he haue nedc, He is fals. 1387 
Trrvisa Ffieden <1865) I. 115 Criste went ynne ful ofte for 
to bidde anupraye. c 1400 Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rit. 
II. xi Prcie lor the peple : bidde for the clergie. 1438 in 
Dom. Art Ait. 111 . 43 Now every good body that gotbe on 
this brige, Bid for the harbour gentil Jcflray. 

t6. Irons . (with cognate obj ) To bid a bene, 
bone , bede, prayer, etc.: orig. to pray, or offer 
a prayer ; later ' to move the people to join in 
prayer,' as in Bidding phayer. arch. 

0173 Lamb. Horn. 67 Hu majen heo bidden eni bene. 
c 1303 St. Christoph. 71 in E. E. P. (1869) 61 pu most . . to 
churdiego: ft pi oeden bidde also. £1373 Wyclip Serm. 
Set Wks, II. 970 Men bidden to God >er preier. £1386 
Chauckr AiilUres T. 455 Stille he silt, and biddeth his 
preyere. £1400 Rom. Rose 7974 A peire of hedis eke 
she here Upon a lace, alle of white threde, On which 
that she her bede* bede. £1400 Avow. Arthi xiii, To 
Jhesu a bone he bede. 1333 Covkrdalk Jer. viL x6 Thou 
shall nether geue thankee, nor byd prayer for them, 
ie6e J. Hevwood Prov. 4 Epigr. 11867) 108 Commaundid 
By his Curate his pater noster to bid. s6ax Bolton Stat. 
Jrel. x 14 (Act 28 Hen. VIII ), (They] shall bid the besides 
in the Knelieh tongue. 1764 Gray in Mason L\fe (ed.s) 381 
And bidding his heads for the souls of his benefactors. 
[1899 Jkfhson Brittany ii. 15, I observed persons 'bidding 
their beads,' or engaged in silent devotion.] 
a. Forms from OK. beoden. Obs. 

c sage Gen. 4 Ex. 3169 Quat-sq^ he boden . . F.gipte folc 
hem Tenen flat, a iim Leg. Rofd(t 871) 99 Bede him pat 
ichdeie mote. 1330 K. Rrunnul'A/wn. 99 pat he wild bede 
his bone, vntille pe Triaite. Lamgl. P. PL A. ix. 96 
Vif Dobest beede [v.r. bede, btfdelfor (hem). £1380 Wyclip 
Wks. 1x880) 267 Bi louynge & bedynge as who wold selle a 
worldly ping. £ 1440 Morte Arth. iRoxb.) 90 An holy man 
had boddyn that bone. 1691 Ray H. C. Words, Bid, Beds, 
to pray. 

8. To ask (any one) to come, to invite {to a 


BID. 


feast, wedding, burial, etc.), arch, but common 

dial. 

a to*3 A ner. R. 414 Ane beggars, .pet bede men to feste. 
WIJOO Cursor Af. 7350 Sampeon was to pe bndal bedd. 
£ I|M K. Alls. 5823 Alisanndre, and hia mtygnee, Coroen, 
ana badden hem entree. 1393 Iawsl P. PL G lit. 56 AI pe 
riche retynaunce. .Were bede v.r. beden, ibede, boden) to 
pat brodale. 1483 Cmtk. AugL 31/x To byd to mete, tuvi- 
tarc . 1377 Noithrrooke Dicing* 1843* loaThey vsed com- 
monly to bidde their guestes a whole yeare before. a 1380 
Baset A tv. B 644 , 1 was bidde to an other place to dinner, 
t6i s Bible. Zepkdx. 7 He hath bid his ghesta. — L nke xiv. 
9 He that bade thee and him. 163a Bronx North. Lasso 
l. i I hope you'l see our Marriage. 1 sent indeed to bid 
you. a s8xo Tannahill Kebbnckston Wad., J'm warrant 
he’s bidden the half of the parish. 114a Tennyson Sisters 
iii, I made a feast ; 1 bad nim come. 

The double sense of bid is played on in Shirley's Wedding 
t. i, where Bel face asks his servant Isaac whether he has in- 
vited the guests:— Isaac. I have commanded most o' them. 
Pelf. How, sir? Isaac. I have bid them, sir, 
a. Foims from OE. beoden. Obs. 

cm woo Trin. Coll. Horn. 150 We ben alle boden plder. 
1377 Lanuu P. PI. B. 11. 54 Alle pe riche retenauns . . were 
boden [v.r. bede, a-bedej to pe bridale. 1483 Cax ton 


UUUC| B-UCUU] IU HISUaiEo a^WJ V-HAiv.v 

„ o/a Gladder therof than he were boden to a 
feste. Eggs Elyot Image Gov. 96 She bode the empcroiir 
unto a *ut per. 2346 Laxk;lky Pol. / 'erg. de invent. 11. vi. 
49 b, He was boden to a banket. >864 Atkinson Whitby 
G/osx. a.v. Bid, I nivver was bodden. 

8. In to bid welcome , adieu, farewell, good bye, 
good morning, the original notion was probably 
that of 4 pi ay,' * invoke,' or 4 wish devoutly* ; the 
phrases are now used without analysis, 4 bid* being 
little more than « 4 say, utter, express.' 

1 Cursor Af. 15060 (Vr lauerdj biddrs pe welrum 



Shtph. Cat. Sept. 1, I bidde her God day. 2393 L, 

Rich. //, 1. iv. 32 A brace of Dray-men bid God speed him 
well. 1639 Milton I' Allegro 46 At my window oid good 


7 Allegro 46 At my window bid good 
morrow. '1711 Steele Sped. No. 27 P4 He'll bid adieu to 
all the Vanity of Ambition. 1844 Mem. Babylonian PPre\s 
II. 3x1, I now. .respectfully bio the British public farewell. 

(7. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vu. xiii. ix«j, 1 bod the court fare- 
well. 

O. Senses originating independently fiom the 
two verbs. (Now referred in lotm to biddan.) 

IV. To command, enjoin. 

10 . To command, enjoin, order, tell with autho- 
rity. (Still literary; also in e'ery-day use in the 
north ; but in the south colloquially expressed by 
tell, as 4 tell him to sit down,’ for 4 bid him sit 
down.') 

a. with personal obj. (sometimes absent), and 
clause with that, or object sentence. 

a. 07* Blickl. Horn. 15 pa forc-fcrendan him budon pa:t 
he nwi^ade. 2398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxiv. 114951 
sx5 Dm boden that they, .aholdc not slepe. 1398 Sylvester 
Du Bartas ix6 8* 385 And then he bod . . That daily once 
they all should march the rouiid About the city. 

ft. £ xooo A£lfric Ex. xxxiii. 12 Du bitst me (wet ir larde 
at th folc. £ xooo Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 He. . bit us. .pat we 
shule pis notien. 1097 R. Glouc 29 Ich bidde pe Scy me 
ai dene pin herte. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton A/S. 
a He byddes . . pat bay here and lere pise ilke sex thynges. 
e 1460 Towneley Aiyxt. 50 Another [commandment] byiln 
thou shall not swere. a i$m Myrr. Our Ladye 89 The 
same Pope Ordeyned and hadde that so yt shuldc be done. 
1303 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. L 164 Obedience bids I should not 
bulagen. 

b. with personal obj., and infin. 

a. £ isoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 pis la^e sette ure drill ten 
bi pe patriarche abraham, and bed him hidden hit. c xsgo 
Gen. 4 Ex. 3544 Aaron and vr . . boden hem swile flhowte* 
leten. a 2300 A . Horn 504 Horn he dubbede to knnte . . 
And bed nim beon a god kni*,t. £2373 Wvclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 250 As God nap bodyn hem to do. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11. 389 The Kyng . . Bede his dougliter come down**. 
1477 Earl Rivers 1 Cax ion > Dictes 57 He that wil holde his 
peas till he be boden speke is to be preysed. 1309 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. iv. Wks. 263/1 Who hath not bod them 
do wel. 139a Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xii. 199 He bod me 
buy thy loue. 

ft. £1273 Lamb. Horn. 109 Godes lake bit ec mon wurflie 
efre his feaer and his moder. c xooo Erin. Coll. Horn, tjq 
pe king, .bad binden him * and don him into prisune. a 1300 


Cursor M.xvn pe angel, .bade him. .tak A scepe his sacri- 
fice to mak. CU70 Henry Wallace iv. 763 He..baide 
hyr haiff no dreide. 1349 Comkl. Scot. vi. 40 The muister 
bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the cabilstok. is3s 
Marbrck Bk. Notes 91 Christ bidde the Church to baptise 


, bapl 

in the name of the Father, the Sonne and the holie Ghost. 
239a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. il v. 8) Thou . . bad'st me bury 
Loue. 1684 Bunyam Piter. 11. 72 (He] bid them turn oxide. 
1731 Johnson Rambl. Na 171 P xo He . . bad me cam and 
whine in another place. 1833 Ht. Maktineav Briery tr. 


il 94 Bid them begone. 1841 Thackeray Van. pair vii. 
Having wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare for de- 
parture. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876' IV. evil 73 The 
two Earls were. . bidden to be diligent. 2876 Green Short 
Hist, l p Custom bade him blow his horn. 

o. with the thing bidden as obj., with or without 
dative of person. (Formerly used also in sense of 
4 to order 1 goods, dinner, etc.) 

a. £tooo Ags. Gosp. John xv. 17 Das ping ic cow beode; 
pet ge lufion eowgemaenelice. <393 Gower Com/. Proll. 12 
When Criste him self hath bode pees, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
9791 Whanne Love alle this hadde boden me. 

ft. 071 Blickl. Horn. 39 Ne bead he no pu forpon pe him 
rnnix pearf were, a 1300 Cursor M. 19639 pat pai contaund 
waid or bide . . he drae. ctm$ Wvcur Serm. Sel. Wks. 
11 . 999 Ha is not dispeusour of service pot God hap bcdeiw 


another place. 
Bid them begone. 


vu. 
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by£ x8te Snaks. fern/, i. iL 195 Halt thou, Spirit, Per- 
forttid to point, the TempeiU thnt I hud thee, rip Mar- 
singes City Mad. n u i, A chapmen That in courtesy will 
bid a diop of mutton. 

d. with pcnonal obj. only ; treated at length as 
the direct obj. 

a. e 1430 Lf/e St, Katharine {1884' 19 Than Adrian bap> 
tired hir as our lady had bode hym. 1941 Elyot I mag* 
Gov. 11556' 143 b, So philosophic beadeth you. 

0 , a 1300 Cursor M, 500a Quat art |l>u me betides sun? 
>378 Harbour Brace vi. 01 Thai did as he thame biddin had. 
1483 Cath. An ft. 31/1 To bvddc, admouere. 1535 Cover- 
dale a King* iv. 94 Do as I byd the. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ada 111. iii. 3a He will not stand when hel* bidden, tdos 
— All's Well iv. ii. 53 lie la bid by thee. 1847 Sanderson 
Scrtn. 11 . a 16 'lTicy that were about Hun, though bidden 
and chidden too, could not hold from sleeping, c 16S0 
Beveridge Serm. (1799* 1 . 539 Nobody . . bad him. 

6. with no object ; oilcu with so, as, and the 
like. 

' 0 . a sooo Beowulf 2467 Druncne dryht-guinan do 3 swa 
ic bidde. a 1300 Cursor AT. 387 He baud, and it was don. 
1340 Hamvoi k Pr, Consc . 9069 Haf God in mynde . . A is J>e 
prophet bidden. 

+ 11 . To bid not to do to forbid, interdict, ban. 


a, and 0 . c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 31 As |>e olde Testament to 
be redan, ho is neduii to dekunuis to precli be newe. Ibid. 
45 Till J»u lefe b>* b»t bu Art bodtm bi bo bidding of Crist, 
what bing b*t N werkyst is vnhaiikftil to be Hob Goohl 
riia Heylin Cosniogr. 111. non 104/2 And by so doing did 
bid entrance unto the rest, till it were removed. 

t Bid, v a Obs. exc. dial. Also bidde. [A 
variant of Bitd, be hod, behoved. Still in mrMl.Sc. 
as a present tense.)] » Must (by moial obligation, 
logical or natural necessity). 

a 1300 Havelok 1733 Of the mete for to tclla, Ne of the 
metes bidde 1 nout dwellc ; That is the stone for to letigu. 
I Mod. Sc. <A 'ojebA 'The man bid be a fitil to gang on that 
way/ ' Its a bid-be,' i. e. a must-bc, a natural necessity.] 

Bid (bid), sb. [f. Bin v .* 3.] The offer of a 
price, the amount offcicd ; spec, at an auction. 

17M T.J i.kit.kkon Corr. (1830I 14a lie. .thought to obtain 
a nigh bid by saying he was called for in America. 1837 
Penny Mag. 1 Apr. 194 The salesman rapidly naming a 
lower price until he acts a hid. rin Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tout xii. 101 Half-a-dozen bids simultaneously met the ear 
of the auctioneer. 

pig. 1858 Gun. I*. Thompson Audi Alt. ll.lxxvii. 3* This 
time it will lie a * bid * between two opposite political parties. 

t Bid-ale. Obs. Also 5 bede-ale. [See Bid 
v. 8 and Ale.] An 'ale* or entertainment for 
the benefit of some person, to which a general 
bidding or invitation was given. 

c 146a in N.Q Q. (1865) VIII. 436/1 None hereafter, .shall 
make or procure to be made, any Ale commonly called 
* Bede Ale * within the lib 1 / nor within thin Towne. 1034 


* Bede Ale * within the lib*/ nor within tliM Towne. 1034 
Act a6 lien. VI It, vL % 51 No person, .shall, .within Wales 
..gather or leuie any Commorih, liydallc, lenauntes ale, or 
other collection or exactions. _ 1636 Blount, Bid-ale is when 
an honest mun decayed in his estate is set up again by the 
liberal benevolence and contribution of friend* at u Feast, 
to which those triends are hid or invited. 1733 Nkal 
Hist. Puri t. II. 346 The Justices assembled at Bridgwater 
ordered That no Church Ale, Clerk Ale, or Bid Ale be 
suffered. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 504. 

Bidaw, early form of Bkdaw. -S**.' 

Bi dcook 4 The Water-rail.’ Hal li well. 

1813 Drayton Polyolb. xxv. 107 The nnllut-plcasing Snite 
The Bidcocke, and like them the Kedshanke. 

Biddable (bidab'l), a. Also bidable. [f. 
Bid + -aiii.k. Of Scotch origin] Heady to uo 
what is bidden, obedn-nt, willing, docile. 

i8s6 J. Wilson N<h t. Atnbr. Wks. 1864 I. 259 Judicious, 
regular .. and biddable contributor!. 1848 Dickens Dom- 
bey iC. D. cd.)6i, 1 never saw a more biddable woman. 186a 
if. Kingsley Raven shoe xliv. (18641 *65 A more gentle and 
biddable invalid . . can hardly be conceived. 

lienee Bi'ddablenesa, Bi ddably adv. Sc. * 

Blddakil, oIml form of Binnacle. 

Biddanee (bi-dins), [f. Bid v. + -ance, Rf> 
manic suffix : cf. Abidance.] Bidding, invitation. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 495 I'he proud are humbled at 
his biddanee. i8$7 Bhukw. Mag. l.XXXl. lai Right 
Quickly did she Rena To lords and ladies biddanee her son's 


1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 495 I'he proud are humbled at 
his biddanee. 1857 Bhukw. Mag. l.XXXl. lai Right 
quickly did she send To lords and ladies biddanee her son's 
marriage to attend. 

Bidae, obs. form of Bed. 
t Bidde'lian, -e'lli&n, Bidellian. Obs. 
exc. Hist, A follower of J> hn Biddle (died 1663), 
■tyled the father of the English Unitarians. 

>780 Kims Riogr. Brit. II. 307/a note, The adherents to 
Mr. Biddle were called Biddelltans; but this name was lost 
in the more common appellation of Socinians, or, what they 
preferred, Unitarians. 188a -3 Sen Air iu Her nog's EncycL 
Bel. Kuowl. I. 996. 

Bidden, pa. nple. of Bid anil Bide. 

Bidden \ bi-el n), ///. a. [f. Bid 4 -bn 1 .] In- 
vited ; commanded, ordered. 

>814 Kino Fit is Paint, n Ami Christ must bee a bidden 
guest. 1837 Milton Lycidas x x8 The worthy bidden guest. 
1718 Pope Iliad v. 890 On the bright axle turns the bidden 
wheel of sounding brass. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev .< i 87a) 111 . 
L L a Where Force is not yet distinguished Into Bidden and 
Forbidden. 1873 Caste. Class. E. D. S. ' 38 Biddm-xveddiug 
<N. Lane.), a wedding to which it was formerly the custom 
in North. Lane, to invite the whole country-side. 

Bidder (bi'daj). [f. Bid v . + -xr 1 .] 

f L One who asks or begs ; bidders and beggars 


is frequent in P. Plowman, referring to those who 
made a trade of begging. Obs. ' 

ijfia Lanol. P. PL Pml. 40 Bidders f v.r. bydderes) and ' 
Betters ' faste a-boute eoden. Rang Ibid. C. x. 61 Reneu 
andbydders be£ not in [kat] bulla 

2. One who commands or orders. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3679 One nee |»e bidder it standee 
in nede. shju Sherwood, A bidder, tommandeur. 

3 . One who invites, or delivers an invitation. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxii. 4 They auayne 

neglected the bidder. 1709 Sian hope Paraph r. III. 205 
On the Bidder’s Part every Circumstance conspires to 
magnify hU Condescension. 1878 Whitby Gloss. Pref. 9 To 
the ourylng the parish clerk was the usual Bidder. 

4 . One who makes an offer for a thing, esp. at a 
public auction ; also fig. (The usual sense.) 

188s Land. Gaz. No. 3050/4 The Bidder to advance 6 d. 
per Gross upon each bidding. 170a Ibid. No. 3832/4 To be 
sold to the highest Bidder. 1710 Steele Taller No. 195 
P 5 This over-stock of Beauty, for which there are so few 
Bidders. 1778 Gihron Peel. <7 F. I. 109 The Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the liest bidder by public auction. 
1888 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. % 4. 203 The Universities 
will be the only bidders for such eminent qualities. 

Blddery, variant form of Bidki. 

Biddikil, obs. form of Binnacle. 

Bidding (bi-din), vbl. sb. [f. Hid v. + -ini.* 1 .] 
1 . The offering of a price for an article ; a bid. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 88x9 iGftttJ Hot for na biding l v.r. lie- 
ting, licding, profur] bat )>h 1 hide Ne miht |>aido 11 stand in 
srede. 1885 Loud. Gaz. No. 2050/4 The Bidder to advatice 
6 d. per Gross upon each bidding. 1863 Geo. Ei.iot Rnttuda 
(1880) 1 . 1. i. 15 Let me have the bidding for that siained 
suit of yours, when you set up a better. 1876 Black Gr. 
Past. 310 He had listened to one or two of the biddings. 
+2. The action of asking prcssingly, of begging 
or requesting ; request, desire, entreaty. Obs. 

a us) Ancr. R. xo8 F.r ben |*:i biddunge mere rni 
Rchaundlc. c 1340 C nrsor At. 713*1 Trill. ' Butoni) d was of 
hiddyng bolde, Sampson al be so be hir toldc. 1340 Ayenb. 
194 No bi"g n« H *uo diere y-bo)t ; use >et me hch be 
biudiuge. 

+ 3 . The action of praying ; prayer. Obs. 

IM7 K. Gi.ouc:. a8u poru byddynge of Sen'll Dunston, ys 
smile com to blys. 1340 Ayenb. 219 Moyses otierconi 
amalec . be his holy biddinge*. ri44o Prone/. Part*. 35 
Byddynge or praynge, oracio, dc/retaeio, snf/licat to. 

4 . Invitation, summons. 

xSio Tannahili. Kebbuckston Wed., We a* got a bidding, 
To gang to the wedding. 1869. Times 18 Aug., The Pope 
sent a bidding to the Patriarch of Constantinople .. the 
Patriarch returned a distinct refusal. 

aftnb ’. .*•63 Miss Seweli. ('hr. Nantes II. 401 The bccd- 
stick— bidding-stick, or summons to the muster. 

6. A command, order, injunction. To sit any 
one's bidding (Sc.) : to neglect his order to go. 

<11300 Cursor Al. 3093 bi biding wil we do ful favn. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De r. R. xv. xxix. <1405) 409 By byddynge 
of his fader. i«a8 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. isjr ?4 b, 1 
haue not foundc the disoliedyent to my byddynges. 
x6ox SiiAKH. All's Well li. v. 93, I shall not lireake your 
bidding, good my Lord. 1634 Rui hehkouo Lett, xliii. «i86ji 
1. 13a, 1 would, .swiin through the water ere I sat llis bid- 
ding. 1867 Freeman Norm. ( otuf. 118761 1 . Ap|i. 790 What- 
ever Godwino did lie did at the bidding of his bird. 

8. Bidding of beads, beiuh -bidding ; bidding of 
prayers , bidding prayer . As to these expressions 
there has liecn a scries of curious misapprehensions. 
The original meaning down to the Reformation 
was 1 praying of prayers,* i. c. saying of prayers, 
praying ; cf. Bin v 7 e. From n n early date in 
the Christian church, it was the custom to request 
the prayers of the faithful in behalf of certain 
persons and things ; and in the 16th c., in England, 
forms of allocution or direction to the congrega- 
tion, telling them whom and what to remember in 
1 bidding their heads * or 4 prayers * were authorita- 
tively put forth. As bid in the sense of 4 pray * 
was now becoming obsolete, the meaning of the 
expression was forgotten after the Reformation, 
and bid taken in the sense of ‘order, direct,’ so 
that in the reign of Elizabeth the 'bidding of 
prayers’ was applied to the allocution Itself, as If 
^'the directing or injoining of prayers.' With 
the later use of the vbl. sb. as a gerund directly 
governing an object, wc have in the 17th c. 4 the 
iorm of bidding prayers ' or 4 prayer ' ( ~ prcca - 
tiottem hor Hindi ) ; and later still, a misunder- 
standing of the grammatical construction in this 
phrase has given rise to the vulgar error of calling 
this exhortation to the people tin which 'enneio- 
natorcs populum hortabuntur ut sreura in precibus 
concurrat* Sparrow Collect. Articles, 1671) ‘the 
bidding prayer,* as if it were itself a kind of prayer 
qualified by the attribute 4 bidding.' 

CIX7S Lamb. Horn. 69 Jhirh fettling and hurh wacunge. 
and ec burh ibodcncs biduunge. [1349 in Coxe Forms Bid . 
Prayer xi Ye shulle Blonde up andl>yddc your bedys . . Ye 


Prayer xx Ye shulle Blonde up 


tyddc your bedys . . Ye 


shufl also hydde for the slat of Holy Cherche, etc.l «538 
Act 37 Hen. V III, xxv, In al . . their sermons, collacions, 
biddioges of the beades. 133a Hilary Primer , An order 
and form of bydding by the Kynges Commandment. Ye 
shollpraye for the whole congregation, etc. 1561 Homilies 
11. Idolatry (1839) 936 For tho which [the cross] they pray 
in their beads bidding, a 1748 Lewis in Coxe Forms Bid. 
Prayer Pref. 12 Two ancient forms of bidding the bedes or 
praying the prayers 011 Sundays and llolydays 1349, 1483. 


e xggo In/unct. Edw. VI. In B. Glow. (Hearn) 894 The 
four me 0/ bidding qf the common prayers. Fyrnt you slial I 
pray fee the whole compegatyon of the true chrysten and 
catnolyke churchc otCnrytte. And specy ally for the churche 
of Knglande and Irrlande, etc. xggp Injumt. D iv, The 
fouritie of Bidding the prayers to be used generally in 1I1U 
uniforme sorte. Ye shall praye for Christs holy catholic 
church, etc. >8aa S/arhow Bk, Com. Prayer \ 1861 947 This 
form of bidding Prayers h very ancient. x88e Old Puritan 
Detect. 5 A Form . . of Bidding Prayer, wherein the Prii"»i 
wus not to speak to God, but ouly to the people, exhorting 
them to pray instantly for such and such persons and thing*,. 
*685 Siu.LiNLKL. Orig. Brit. iv. 994 At the Bidding of 
Prayers, which was a direction for the People what to pmy 
for in tneir private Devotions. 173a Neal Hist. Punt. 
I. 49 The custom of bidding prayer, which » still in use in 
the Church, is a relick of Popery. 178a Priestley Corru/t. 
Chr. II. viii. 196 What they call bidding prayers, or an 
exhortation to pray for such and such things. 1885 Oxford 
Unw. Cat. 31 The Form of Bidding Prayer before the Latin 
Sermons. 

1783 Chambers Cycl. Sn//., We have a form of these bid- 
ding-prayers in the apostolical constitutions. 1840 Covk 
Forms Bid. Prayer Pref., A concise view of the history of 
the Bidding Prayer. 1879 \Va<k Bant ft. Led. vi. 157 Tin- 
bidding prayer read at the commencement of these Lectures 
is hut un echo of this ancient supplication. x88g Publn. 
0 /in. 9 Jan. 36/2 Thut there should not be wanting, iu the 
language of the bidding prayer, a due supply of fit person.* 
ipuuificd to discharge the functions of Royalty. 

Biddy 4 (bi-di). [Familiar abbrev. ol Bridget.] 
Used chiefly in U. S. for an Irish maid-servant. 
Biddy- (bidi). Obs. exc. dial. [Of uncertain 
origin : it has been variously conjectured to be an 
instinctive bound used in calling chickens, a ionn 
of Gaelic bid each 4 very small/ and the same word 
as prec. Cf. C'iiickaiuddv.] A chicken, a fowl. 
Also dial., a louse. 

xfioi Siiaks. Twet. N. in. iv. 128 To. Why how now my 
bawcock? how dost y ■ chuck Alai. Sir. To. I biddy, 
come with me. 1875 Lane. Gloss <K. D. S. >, Biddy , a Ioukc. 
i88x Isle 0/ / Vigh t Glass . lE. D. S.‘, Biddy or Chickabiddy, 
a chick. 1884 J/ar/cr's Mag. May 930/9 When a biddy 
wished to sit, she was removed at night upon the nesL 

Bide (baid), v. Forms : 1 bidan, a-6 blden, 
3- bide ; also 3 6 bydp n, 4 bidde, 5 Sc. byd. 
Ta. t. 1 bid,//, bidon. 3-5 bad(e,//. 2-4 blden. 
3-6 bod, 4- 5 bood, 5 boodc, 6-7 boad, 3- bode ; 
6 bid, 7- bided; also north . 3-4 badd. 3-6 baid, 
4 badde, 5 bayd, 6 bed, 8 bade. Pa. pp/e 1 4 
blden, 4-7 bidden, 6 bid ; also 3-4 bid an, 4 ft 
bydden, 5 beddyn, 6 by den, 9 dial, boddun. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. bidan (pa. t. bdd, bidon ; nplc. 
biden) ■ US. bidan (Ml>u. bidtn'. Olid id tan 
(M 1 IG. bitan , mod. dial. G. betlen), ON. b/da, 
Goth, beidan -OTeut. ^ bidan to wait. Modly 
lcploced in mod.En^. by its compound Abide, hut 
regularly preserved in northern Eng. and Sc., and 
also employed by 19th c. poets, partly perhaps as 
an archaism, partly as an aphetized iorm of abide.] 
I. iu/r. 

1 . To remain in expectation, to wait. Often wilh 
an adverbial adjunct ol time. (Chiefly northern, 
but used by modem poets.) 

1 xoao Agi. Ps. Ivli] 6 Swa min »u»wl bad. a 1390 Cursor 
Al. ii>9«ji (Jucn |mi had beden til ^ai war irk pai com |»am- 
self in-to pc kyrk. t xxag h. E. A Hit. P. H. y82 Oin*s ho 
bln Relict 10 he bun«. bot l»od ho no lenger. 4x140® !ur 
Perc. 'I he childc thoghte he longe bade That lie lie 

w.ue a knyghic made. 1483 Cath. Aug/. 31 To Byde, r i - 
fettare. 1834 Malory Arthur 1 1816' II. 307 He Hlmll le- 
ccive by tliec Ins lienlih, the wliiili had bidden so lung. 
>8x6 Scon Old Mart, xxiii, 4 Hide a wee, bide a wee,’ mini 
Ltuldie. 1864 1 innymin hn. Ard. 415 Will you not bide 
your year as 1 bide mine V 1869 Dickens Mut. hr. x\i, 

' Bide a bit.' 

tb. Const, for, to; on, upon (north.). Obs. 
a 1300 Vojs Of Wo(f 135 loll lieddc so ibede for the. 1609 
Skene Reg. Mag. 124 Kxrent he fratidfullie absent him. 
sclfe, and in that case, he sal lie bidden vpon.. be the space 
of foiirtie day us. 

2 . To remain or continue in some state or action ; 
to continue to be (something';, arch. 

<•893 K. AClerkd Oros. 111. iii. % 3 Seo eor|*e giniende Irid. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. ciii[iv|. 1 r Hiduft axsau eac on|nirste. 41 ipo 
Cursor At. 1907 Yett he baid setien dais in rest, c 1340 ibid. 
111836 (Trin. 1 In orisoun he lay and bode. 1413 Lvnu. Pylgr. 
Sonde v. i. (18591 ^ Ful longe there 1 boodc in my torincni 
and peyue. r 1330 Jacob tf 19 Sonnes 1 Collier 1 la Kacln ‘1 
bod long barrain. s 6 ss Bible Rout. xi. 93 If they bide not 
still in vnbeliefe. *33 E FthiuiKS Pur/te 1 st. vi. xliv, 
And thirstie drinks, and drinking thirstie bides. 1871 K. 
Kllis Catullus viii. 10 Nor follow her thut Diet the**, or 
to bide in woe Consent. 

b. To bide by (rarely at ) : to stand firm by, 
adhere to, stick to, maintain. + To bide upon : to 
dwell or insist upon (a ixiint). Obs. 

1494 Fabyan vi cciv. 214 For this [battlel was so strongly 
bydden by, tliat men coude nut iudgf whicne parte had tliu 
better. xsa8 Tindalk Mark x. 7 And for this thingis snkc 
shall a man leve father anil mother rihd byde by liis wife. 
1338 Sir K. Mokybon in Stry|ie licet. Mem, 1 . App. Ixxii. 
Many things, .which he both truly spoken and cannot hut 
do good being bydden bye. 1U4 Kennedy Let. in Atisc. 
Wodrow See. 118441 266 He mitf me nevir answir to my 
wryttimris, nor jit baid at his saytngis. x6xx Siiaks. 
I Vint. f. 1. ii. 949 To bide upon 't : thou art not hunoi. 
1849 Tennyson Puss v. 316 Worthy reasons why she should 
Bide by this issue. 

Cf. To be a bidden by, prop, abidden by\ to be 
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maintained ; also advb. - undoubtedly, we may be 
sure. 

IMP Latimer Srrm. bef. Edw. VI, v. (Arb.) 133 To bo a 
bidden by ho would have done much good in that part. 

3 . To remain in a place, or with a person, as 
opposed to going away ; to stay. Often with the 
idea of remaining behind when others go. arch, 

r a 93 K. iKunai} Grot. u. v. f 7 Doom he | votr leng bid®, 
[r mao /f/». ( 7 m/. Matt. exvl 38 Gcbidab her and waciap 
mid me J rxeoo 7 >/m. CWA //oar. 149 Wuo U mi Houle bet 
ii h bide here two longe. a 1300 Cursor At. 1674a 1 hirst 
namnn wit him bide. 1480 Aren* 4/ Evesham (Arb.) 34 
V thought to haue byddyn ther la the name place tyi 
the momyng. 1511 Hakuv Ecloges L (1570* Av, 4 Better 
were for suene to nave bid at home. ijM Roll an n Of. 
Venus 11. 399 He bald . . Vpon that hill . . Him to refre*che. 
1906 Skensrr F.Q. vi. «iL 40 So there all day they bode, till 
light the sky forsooke. 1668 CuLrarrs* ft Colk Bart ho L, 
A mat. 1. ii. 3 Such u dive and bide long under the Water. 
1857 Emeus on Poems 89 Who bide* at home, nor loolce 
abroad. >868 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 68 While we bided 
on that flowery down. 

4 Of things : To remain, be left. To let a thing 
bide : to leave it where it is ; to leave it alone for 
the present, to let it stand over. 

c 1393 E. E. A Hit. P. 11 . 440 pa? pe kyste in the eragei 
wem cloned to byde. iu8 Thkviha Barth. l)e P. E. Six. 
lxxix. {1495*913 Yf they byde in the etomnk they torne none 
to fumoeyte and corrupdon. c 147U Hknhy Wallace v. s66 
A gret power at Dipplyn still lhar baid. if8s Marhkck 
Me. of Notes 154 lleauen and earth uhal sooner perish, then 
one iot bide behind of that he hath promised, a 1631 Dorni 
Poems (1650? 7a Waters stinke eoone, If in one place they 
bide. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, iv. 97 We will lei the crow 
bide. 

5 . To remain ia residence; to sojourn, dwell, 

reside, arch. 

c 1380 Fall 4- Passion 40 in E. E. P. (1869) 13 Nedis be 
most wend to belle . . Jwre he most bide an d we lie. ;s*86 
Chaucer Cokes P. js This loly nrentys with hw maisicr 
hood 1 r\r. bodel. 148a Monk iy Evesham (Arb. ) >6 'rhau 
bode with hvm a certeyn brother. 1991 Spenser At. 
Hnbberd 400 The world, in which they booties boad. i6ai 
Burton A not. Mel. 11. ii. 111. (1651) 958 Some . . will know . . 
what Clod did . . Where did he bide. (667 Milton P /„ 
111. 391 Ail knees to thee stiall bow, of them that bide In 
lieu veil or Earth, or uuder Earth in Hell. i79AC<>m kiu<-.ic 
Anc. Alar. v. xvv, The spirit who bideth hy himself In the 
land of mint and snow. i8si Joanna Bailli* Met. Leg., 
Lady G. B. xil 9 Many his wants who bideth lonely there. 
II tram. 

6 . To wait for, await. Now only in the phrase, 
To bide one's time: to await one’s opportunity. 

rfge Lindisf. G. Matt. xi. 3 Ofler we bi<W 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 7 Drihtne* engrl bidejr pinre ftejMfunga. < xsje /tali 
Afeid. 11 Eauer bide his grace, riuj E. E. A Hit. P. ti.fria 
We byde he here. 136 Wyclik Ps. cxviii. [cxix.J iM, 
1 bod thin belt lie jiuere. Lord, ripe Avon*. Arth. xxii, 
Atte Tarnewatliclan liiuu* me Sir Uauon. 15x3 Douglas 
sEneis vii. x 129 Now at thedurdeyd redy bydit me. 1611 
Bible IVitd. viii. 12 When I hold my tongue they . . shal 
bide my leisure. 1803 Robertson Serf*. Ser.iu.xvii. 91U. 
ff 1 They bide their time and then suddenly present them- 
selves. 1873 Smii.ru Huguenots Fr. 1. ix. \iMir 191 They held 
their peace and bided their time. 

7. To await in resistance, to face, encounter, with- 
stand ; - Abide 14 . 

|n 1000 Beowulf 3941 Se be hr art ssecce gehfld wijt-hr 4 re 
wntAro.) c 1340 ( law. k Gr. Knt. 376 He tmldly hym byde*. 
1480 Robt. DevyU 93 None durst hym byde there at all. 
15*3 Lo. Bxrmkrs Froiss. 1 . cocxxxix. 539 Some of the 
cupttayns wolde that thengliashmen shulde be byden, and 
some other sayd nay, bynauee they were not strong ynough 
to abyde them that were fresiihmen. 1664 Flodtlan F. ix. 
-83 Vet for defence they fiercely frame And narrow dint with 
danger hood. 1813 Scott Rokehy v. xxxii, They dare not, 
hand to hand. Hide buffet from a true man’s brand. 1877 
Bryant Odyss. v. 583 Two «u*n and three, in that abundaut 
store. Might bide the winter storm, 
t 8. To await submissively, submit to. Obs . 
cx » 05 Lay. 4791 pet ne snide lie nauere ibiden pe while 
pe he mihte riJen. <*1400 Vwaine ty Goto. 545 The kynges 
wil wold he noght bide, Worth of him what may bityde. 
t 9 . To endure, suffer, bear, undergo ; — Abide 16. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

c isoo Trim. Coll. /tom. 33 Ne wot no man bwat bliuse is 
be naure wowe ne hod. c iuo Gen. 4 Ex. 3105 Mantle ftor 
sor)e on Hue bead, c 1400 Sir Pert. 697 The sorowe that 
the kings bade Mighte no tango telle, too Paijior. 454/9, 
1 can nat byde this payne. 180s Shakr. f wet. A*. 11. iv. 304 
There is no womans sides Can bide the heating of no strong 
a passion. 167s Milton P. R. l 59 Wherein we Must bide 
1 he etroak of that long threatn'd wound. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. u xxii. Who bides hin grasp will that encounter 
rue. s8s6 Scott A ntiq. xl, 1 wonder how younger folk bide 
ii — I bide it ilL 

t b .To bide out : to endure to the end. Obs. 
1637 Ruthkrfohu Lett. 85 I. 917 To bide out the Beige. 
10 To tolerate, endure, put up with ; ~ Amdk 1 7. 
e lego Gen. 4 Ex. 1594 If iacob took tier also a wif, Ne 
bode ic no lcngere werides lif. tjag E. E. A Hit. /*. II. 

J 9 For be.. May not byde bat bunie. i8te Tannaiiiil 
’oetns (1846) 95# 1 con'd ng bide the thought. 1816 Scoir 
A ntiq. xil, I epu Id never bide the staying still in ae place. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet 84 Tho’ I cau druik wine 1 counot 
bide water, my lord. 

t Bide, byde, sb Obs . [t prec. vb ] 

1 . A dwelling, dwelling-place, habitation. 
a tjno Salomon 4 Sat. (1848' 973 Ne make |m nont for by 
to wrote. ba| bon hvde bo re we. c 1435 Terr. Portugal 
X461 With wyld bestis to have byde. 
i; Delay, stay. 

a moo Reddles iv. 3 fGr.) Hwiluni met* min frea . . on b!d 
wricefl a 1300 Cursor At. 17*61 Quen at was lift whs bar 11a 


Mde. bestormee ms on ilka side, rigs 5 Log. Rood Wlgb 
luVb he rus «UoMes Us 

B ldal, obs. form of BcapLV. 

Bidale, ME. form of Biojul. 
t Bide me, v. Obs , nw- 1 . [f. bl~, Bs- + ME. 
demen :-OE. cUmdn to Dim.] trans. To condemfh. 

a two Atoral Ode 107 in Lamb. Horn. 167 Kch Mod seal 
him aolue bw bicleple and bidemen. 

Bident (bsrddnt). [ad. L. bident*em (nom. 
bidens) adj, s having t*p teeth, two pronged, forked,' 
sb. * a two-pronged fork, a sheep or other animal 
for sacrifice whose two rows of teeth are complete/ 
f. bi- two + dentem tooth.] 

1 . An Instrument or weapon with two prongs. 

. 167s Cotton Foot. Whs. (1763) 939 The blust'ring Ae 0 for 
his Bident. 189* Layaro Nineveh v. 94 A halfcnoftn, a 
bident, and a homed cap. 

2. A two-year-old sheep, rare. 

1881 Thi/mn In Academy No. 491. 959 The timid Udent 
has usurped the place of the bellower. 

Bideutfld (bdide ntal), a. [f L. bidcnt-cm (see 
prec.) + -AL-i.j * Belonging to a Fork, or Instru- 
ment with two teeth.' Hullokar, 16 ;6. 

II Bid« ntftl. sb. Rom. Anita. [L. bidental f. 
bident-em (see BidAnt), according to some called 
from the forked lightning (see btdental ~ fulmen 
bifidum in Du Cange', according to others from 
the bidens or sheep sacrificed at its consecration.] 
A place struck by lightning, consecrated by the 
harusplces, and enclosed. Also fig. 

t6oa Coijji, Bidental, .also a place where sheep were sacri- 
ficed. 1733 Cmambkrs Cyct. Supf. s. v„ Festus represents 
the bulenia) as a temple, where sheep of two years old were 


offered in sacrifice, itm Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 99, I 
would only set up the bidental at the bookseller's door at 
Wimbledon, 1873 Blackmorr Cradock A p . xxvii, The scene 
of hie ruin and dcspair,->the 1 bidental * of his destiny 

Bidentate, Hmd (baide ntr't, -ed'), a. ff. L. 
bident-em (see Bident) 4- -ate ] Having two teeth 
or tooth -like processes, 
t Blde-ntoa a . « prec. 

1796 P. Bmownk Jamaica 39* The seed^ are all bidented. 
1896 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxxii. 314 The male man- 
dible is more bidentata at the apex than the female. x8r8 
South xv Life (XH501 V. 366 A fork bidented, and a trenchant 
knife, i860 Tatk Rni. Mollushs iv. 76 The uncini of 
Lintax agrestis are bidentated. 

Bidential (boide njal), a. [f. L. bident-em (see 
Bident) t -ial.J Two-pronged. 

1730 Swirr Let. Gay 10 Nov., Ill management of forks 
is not to be helped when they ore only bidential. 

Bider (bai d*i). [f. Hide v. 4* -au L] One who 
stays or remains. 

1535 St* wart Cron. Scot. III. 440 (Seldom 1*1 ane myd- 
ding tul^ear in ane hattell hydar. 1377 North brookn Dicing 
(1813) 95 Saint Paule oduonishetli women— to be byden 
ana luriers at home. 

Bldery, variant of Bidbt. 

Bidet (b/ilf, bidet), [a. F. bidet pony; of 
unknown 01 igin : cf. OF. bider (Godefroy) to trot. 
In 16th & the F. word meant also some small kind 
of dagger. (The Celtic comparisons made by Dies 
and Littr^ are rejected by Thurncysen.)] 

1 . A small horse. 

1630 B. Jonson Cktorid. Wks. (1838* 656, I will return to 
myself, mount my bidet, in n dance, and curvet upon my 
curtal. x8a8 Disraeli Chat. /, I. ii. 18 ' 1 ‘hcn there are thanks 
for two bidets which Henry sends him. 1863 Sai.a Capt. 
Dangerous II. vl 90a, I trotted behind on a little Bidet. 

2 . * A vessel on a low, narrow stand, which can be 
bestridden * (Syd. Soe. Lex.) for bathing purposes. 

Bid-hook, variant of Bead- hook. 

1607 Dkkkkm Knts. Conjur. (1843) 43 He has split one of 
his oares and broken his bid-hook. *867 Smyih Sailor's 
IVord-Bk.. fltd ‘kook, a small kind of boat-hook. 

Bidigitat* (baidi-d^it/it), a. [f. Be - fir € p i 
4-Diohatk, f. L. digitus finger] Having two 
digits, fingers, or finger-like processes. BldTfltal 
a. * prec. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 649 Small bl-digitnte sacs. 1881 
M tv art Cat 103 The skeleton of the fore-leg. . is divisible 
into a tri- end a bi-digital aeries, placed aide by aide. 

Biding (bai dil)'', vbl. so. [f. Bidb v. 4- -ingV] 

1. Awaiting, cxj>eclaiion ; remaining, tarrying. 
1340 Hampolf. Fr, Conte. 4708 And men sul wax dry . . 

fir lang bydyng (mr-in. 1483 Cath. Amgl. 31 A Bydynge, 
exfixiacie, Oers euer ancia. <11697 & 1 * J- Balfour Ann. 
Scot. (1894) II. 3x3 HU lunge delay and bydinngout, x86e 
Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. II. x8a But nidin up till dead 
o’ night . . do houii nmitume The feSce'i bloom. 

■ t b. concr. The object of expectation. Obs. 
xsBa Wyci.ip Jer. xiv, 8 Thou biding I V nig. expeuUtio] 
of J rad, his saueour in tyme of iribulacioun. 

2 . Stay, residence, dwelling. 

04M (.ov. Myst. ea In erthliche parody* withowtyn wo 
I graunt the bydyng. 1693 Milton Ps. v. ix Evil with thee 
no biding makes. 1713 RqwiiT Shore 1. ii, At Antwerp hoe 
my constant biding l>eeu. «8 m [see 3I. 

fb. cotter. An abode, #we 11 iug. habitation. Obs. 
s6oo Hakluyt Voy. Ill Bad iK.) They brought uato their 
bidingR about two miles from the harborouglu 1609 Shako. 
Lear iv. vi. eefi I’ll lead you to some hiding, a *687 Cotton 
Voy. /ret. 1 66 Three mile* ere we met with a biding. 

3 . a/trib., as biding -place, place of abode. • 
XJ57 Paynfi'l Barclays Jugurth 17 b, They hod no cc»* 

ta>Tie bydinge place. x6ei Milton Death Fair inf. M 


WOULD. 

He. .Utthoused thy M soul' from her fair Uteplim 
mb MsaWiunncv L.Vohtthmmito I, How maoydU&reifr 
little htding-pUmes there sreifc th* Jratil 

Bi* 41 [f. a8preC'’+-iVf>*'.] Laatiag^ 

eontiauing, enduing. (Now usually Abiding. 

Mf» Lvoo. Chrm. Trey 1. if, And though the glnuiim be 
butrasuell Tho biding freth b peuRitjriytftteU. sST 2 vn- 
dbsat Anew. Kyngis Ffyiimg 3! Beleif richt weHl, it is set 
bydond gam. Mg) W. Struthrr True Hafp. $W§ have 
need of some bkUng substance to supply these loams. 

+ Bl*down, Obs. rare— 1 . [Referred by Profc 
Skeat (Rotes to IHors Plowman) to medX. Mu- 
bium, a bill-hook or buah-hook (which has been 
conjectured to be of Celtic origin, from Gaulish 
Hutu wood) ; others have compared Welsh bidog 
dagger : but the meaning and derivation are alike 
uncertain.] ? A weapon of some kind. 

138s Langl. P. PL A. XL an A bidowe or a basekrd bs 
ben> be his side. 

Bid-prayer - Bidding braver : see Bidding 6. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. (BL) He Utys by the text for the 
present and. .addressed himself to the bid-prayer. 

I Bidrl, MAtm, bidrr (bi-dri). Also 8-9 
biddery, bldery. [Urdu bidrl , f. Btdar or Bedar 
a town in the Nizam'e dominion in India.] An 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc, used aa a 
ground for inlaying with gold and silver, in the 
manufacture of Biaru or Sidderv-ware. 

1794 Eurpp. Mag. 909 You may have heard of Bidry Work. 
18x3 Ann. Reg. 499/t The alloys for the gurry end the 
Biddery wore. 1878 Urk Diet. Arts 1 . 341 Bidery does not 
rust, yields little to the hammer, and breaks only when 
violently beaten. 1883 Daily News 3 July 9/9 The ' Udri* 
ware is now almost os well known in England. 

Bldrep.e, -ripe, v*r. Bkpbip, Obs., boon service. 

t Bi'dvta&d. Obs. [One who bids travellers 


tBi'drtand. Obs. [One who i 
stand and deliver.] A highwayman, 
01637 B. Jonson is cited by Haliiwell. 1 


01637 B- Jonson is cited by Haliiwell. >86* Rai.a Capt. 
Dang. II. viL 995 Rogues, Thieves .. Biastands. and 
Clapper-dudgeons, .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 

(bi*ditf ids), a. [f. L. bldu-um space of 
two days (f. hi- two 4 'dies, diu- day) 4- -oua.] 
Lasting for two days. >86 6 in Trsas. Bot. 

Bid woollen, early form of Bedwele v. Obs. 
Bie, obs. fonn of Bkk sb.* t Buy, By. 

Bief^e, obs. form of Bkkp. 

Bieftan, early form of Batt. 

Biel, obs. form of Beal, Boil sb. 

Bield (bfld), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: x 
byldo, 4-5 beld(e, 5 beelde, 6beald, 5-7 beeld, 
4-9 beild(o, 5- bield, (6 belli, bale, beale, 8-9 
biel). [CommonTeut. : OE. bfldo, in WSax. bieldo , 
byldo boldness, courage* OHG. baldl MUG. belde 
confidence, feeling of security, Goth, balfei boldness, 
confidence OTeut. *bal/>;An n. of quality from 
*balfio s, Goth, balfs, OI 1 G. bald, OE. bald, beald. 
Bold. The evidence appears to show that mod.Sc. 
Held, beild is the same as the ME. belde , the con- 
nexion being through sense 3. But the matter is 
not without difficulty, and the derivation of Sc. bield 
has been sought elsewhere, esp. in connexion with 
build, though without much success.] 

1 1 . Boldness, courage. Obs. 

£-890 K. /Ei.feed Bmda 1. vii. He cceolde fia byldo anes- 
dan. 0 1300 Cursor M. >9937 A bam wit-uttn baild [v. r. 
bcildo, belae]. c 1340 Gam. tjrGr. Knt. 649 Quen he biusched 
berto, nix belde neuer payred. 1470 H aiding Ckron. clxxxv. 
iv. His brother bastard, with strong beeld, Hod putte hym 
out. 

f 2 . Confidence, assurance, feeling of security ; 
hence, comfort OLcn in alliterative connexion 
with bliss. Obs. 

a xjoo Cursor M, 605 A land o lijf, o held, and Mia, pe auilk 
man cleprs parmli*. c 130^ Metr, Horn. 163 This tronenoun 
for relic echo held Al Kir lit, with womchip and held. toid. 
166 lc haf time werdes, mensc, and belde. e 1400 Afelayne 
394 With mekttl blysne A belde. 

1 3 . Resource, help; often in alliterative con- 
nexion with bote (Boot) ; succour, defence, relief. 

c 1309 Metr. Horn. 7 Mankind in prisoun be held, With 
outen help, wit outen belde. <*xj6o Yesterday in A. E.P. 
U86a< 136 Vm»were 1 achal, Whi god sent suche men boole 
and belde. 11440 Bone Ftor. 1791 A woman dy«0own- 
foityd sore, Wythowten bote or belde. 1939 Stewart 
Cron. Scot . U. 549 Mony U*rne wistnothar of buie no beild- 
1970-87 Holinshkd Scot. Ckron. (1806) II. 51 Quhan Kings 
and princes bes na other beild but in tbair awin folks. 

fb. A means of help or succour. Obs. (Often 
transferred to a person A 

01300 Cursor AL 90815 Ognin hit fa echo be vr beild. 
c 139s Minot Poems vi. 37 Afwddand god . . He be his bekl. 
11419 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vi. i< He wee 1 m Btrid of all hfi 
kyn. rx44o Bone Ftor. 7 69 Sene cryed to hym . . Thou be 
my fadur* belde. 

t 4 . Resource against buuger; 'cheer, sustenance, 
(Only Sc.) Obs. 

1913 Douolar sKneis xn. 1 *. 50 His fader eyrit and eew 
ane pelce of fdld, ’That he in hyregnng held tb be his heilcfc 
1990 Lyndboav Alenartko 1087 For Aide thow-gettis none 
other beild Bot eoit the herbb upone the feikk * 

6 . a. Refuge, shelter, b. A place of shelter. 
(Only Scotch and north, dial.). ' J; 

c *490 Hcnrysdn Mot. Fab. 8s He ran restleme. foi* nee 



Bmp. 


raio. 


red from the biehj ora ddaa, mH 1 built. Mom 
KiMftOM Whitby (/Aft., Bield, a ihiiter or 
fftbiehtmaMldiiMh, 1 


Stoi. Ckrom. (ifcfil l. 9 The MUuahFaB it fCronuut 
ham} lolil of • shipman. im Sot, Poem* itthV.lhn» 
Argyll „ Wpona aShUI hTtam Md. ate Faii£ 
tell. kmIt, 3d This fa our beild, tho Mustring wihdta 
to than. tflpt Rat N. Country Wds. 7 Btrtd, shelter. nai 
Wmm>Wht. II. 397 Betterawee bush tlumnae Held* IfSL 
Ilf. aid fanudea nodies, use him weeLAn' hap him in a 
code bid iSi8 Sccrrr Rob Roy xxv; * The o mrwaonl that 
hue driven mar to tak the heather-bush for * Weld/ ate 

W. N amss Preset. Store- farm. n; Thu most vahiabie .. 
shelter., is derived from the bield or a close, weN built, stone 
dike* ate Atkinson Whitby (/Amt., Bield, a shelter or 
died. * Ault of a bield madoldneuL* 

o. A lodging, dwelling ; a den. 
igpe Levins Mesnip. 907 A Beale, den, tpehsnca. ate 
Asp. Sandy* Serm. iii, The fox will not worry near nis 
beeld [v.r. bclej. atag Scott City At. vtlf, * There's thirty 
yonder . . that ye have turned out o' their bits o' bield*.' 
Binld (bf id), v. 06 s. ex c. dint. Forms : 1 btel- 
d*D> byldan, beldan, 2-5 belden, Ornt. beol- 
denn, 3-5 beld ; e, 5 bylde, bolide, beelde, beDd f 
beyld, bild, 6 betid, 7-9 ben], 4- betid, bield. 
Pa. pple. bald, belld, boated, bield. [Com. 
Tent. : OE (Anglian) hfldau, (VV.Sax.) 6 t t Uan, 
by/dan •* OS. beldjan, OHG. baldtn, MHG .beUen, 
Goth, balpjem 4 to make bold,’ f. OTeut. *balp-on 
Bold. The sense-development in ME. was evidently 
influenced by that of the cognate sb. (see prec.), 
which it closely follows. In senses 1 and a, M E. had 
another vb. of precisely the same meaning, bealden, 
balden , bolden OE. oealdian isee Bold v.) ; but 
the latter never got the senses of 4 protect, shelter.’] 
fl. tram. To make bold, encourage ; to confirm, 
rte K. ASlered Past. Caro sviiL zsS Nc tyht nan man 
his nicrcmonna mod 11c ne bielt [v.r. biltj to gullicum 
wcorcunu 993 Byrhtmtb aog Swa hi bylde ford beam 
AClfrices. c isooOsmin 0614 WQ»h iwliillc mahht To beoldepn 
itt and strengenn. — 9745 purrh God r as milke beldedd. 
a issj Auer. R. 16a Ure Louerd sulf stunt bur bi uihte, 
and beldcft {V.r. bealdctS] hain. e 1330 Lai Le Freine *31 
The abbesse her gan techc A held, ct 400 Destr. Troy 

X. 4341 Of the DUsliopko Internes beldid were fan. 

t a. intr . To grow bold or strong ; to be bold, 
have confidence. 06 s. 

1330 R. Brumnk Chron. 135 Lung myghl he not regne, ne 
on his lif bclde. a <400 Si. A texTus iLaud) 99 As he bigon 
to Bclde And was i-come to monnes elde. a 1300 MS. Marl. 
mi, lfc 64 (Halliw.) Thys mayde wax and bygan to beldo 
Weyl ynto womans elde. 

8. trans. To defend, protect, shelter. Sc. and 
north, dial. 

nuo in Wright's Lyric 7 1 . iv. 34 He shal him birewen 
that ne hire bclde. c 1400 ) ’wain* 4 Gaw. 1390 None es so 
wight waplns to wclde, Ne that so boldly mai us bclde. 
c 1440 York Myst. i. 35, I beelde fa here baynely in blys 
for to be. — 107 We pat ware beclded in blys, in bale are 
we nowe. 1490 Hashing Ckron. cxl. vii, Kyng Philip coward- 
ly with royail hoste hym held. 1570 I.kvinh Monty. 308 To 
Itcald, succour, adumhrarr , y rot eg ere. To ste reton Sow 
0/ Rokeby, The fryer leaped . And healed him with a tree, 
ite Scott F. Al. Perth xii, That . . bielded me at if 1 liad 
been a sister. 

4 . intr. (for reft.) To find refuge, protection, or 
shelter ; to shelter oneself; to lodge, dwell. (In 
this sense possibly confused with Build, q.v.) 

c 1400 Pestr. Troy xiv. 5864 And bowet fro the batcll .. 
ffor to held hym on ^e bent. & his brethe take. Vmi^oo 
Morte Artk. B Ewyre to bclde and to byde in btyssc with 
hymeselvene. Ibid 1949 Thi baronage, that bieldez thare-tn. 
c 1400 Melayne 1496 Under the cante of a hille Our* 
Bretons bcldis & bydis stille. c 1440 YorhMyst. L 61 Ail 
blys es here beeldandu a-boute vs. — xxxiL t Pees, bew- 
scheres, I bidde you, hat bcldis here aboute me. c 14180 
Towneley Myst. 135 Alas 1 Where may we beyld? 

+ 5 . transf. To cover, cover over. (Only Sc.) 
a 1433 Holland H oh lot xix. 9 Braid burdis & benkis. our- 
hold with bancouris of gold, e taps Dunbar Turn Mariit 
Women 164 Now sail the hyle all out hrist, that beild has 
bein so buig. e sggo Sis J. Balfour Practich* 618 To see 
the ship tyit and bctled. # 

1 6 . To sustain, nourish, feed. Obr. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x i. 43 This land is putd off fud that 
suld ws beild. 1513 Douglas sKneis 1. xi. ax Fyfty darai- 
ccllis . . To graith the chalmeris, and the fyris beild. 
Bittld, ppl. a. Sc. Also bioL [f. prec. verb.] 
Sheltered, comfortable, cosy. 

swa Burns Bessie 4 Syin. Wheel i, And haps me biel 
and warm at e'en. 1799 Macnkill Will 4 yean 9s Neat 
and bield, a cot-house stood. 

Bieldiag (bfldig), vbl. sb. north. Also 5 beel-, 
beyldyng. [f. as prec. 4- -ingIJ Protection ; shelter. 

€ 3440 York Myst. l 38 In fns Mi* sail be shour heeldyng. 
e hgdo Towneley M. tas That I may have som beyldyng 
by In my travayile. 9794 Ramsay Tea Afisc. (1733) II. 
198 Nae building can she [the harej borrow In Sorrel a Held, 
t Bieldljr, a 06 s . north, dial. In 5 beyldly. 
[f. Biklb 96 . 4 -ltL] Of the nature of a shelter. 
c 1440 York Afyst. xll 336 Welcome to thy beyldly boure, 
Maldj (bf ldi). a. Sc. Also 8 belldy, blely, 
[f. as prec. 4 - -Y 1 .] Affording shelter. 

• Mxygi Ramsay Poems II. 485 (Jam.) Buddy holes when 


■ Bimfcfe .vdtaoe t see Bm*. 

t BilRML 06 s. [ad. late L. bicnn&l-t (sc. t 
neqtetof 6ittm&lis of two years (see neat).] 
The saylng of mnsaes for a departed soul during 
the period of two years. 

sgfe Lanol. P. PL A viil 13® BienaU |xr. biennales, by- 
epwilsl THenals and Kusschopes leures. 

BUnniml (batte ni&l), a. and sb. [f. L. biennis 
pf two years, biemii-um space of two years \JL 61 • 
two 4- annus year) 4 - ^al.] ▲. adj. . 

1» Eiisting or lasting for two years.; changed 
every two years. 

idat Howell Lett. 1 . l adi, The Duke Is there |at Genoa] 
hut Biennial, being chang'd every two yean, a 1711 Ken 
Hymnoth. Poet. wks. 1791 111 , xa Biennial Stores they 
[ants] treasure under Earth, ite Woodwasd Moll net* 
(i8c6) The land-snails are mostly biennial. 

D. esp. of plants ; see B. 

sdfi Kay Creation 1, (J.», Some, .very long lived, others 
only annual or biennial, irgg GmtL Maf. XXV. 69 1 ‘he 
common hemlock is biennial. 1805 Knight in Phil. Traeu. 
XCV. 969 Annual and biennial plants. 

2. Recurring, happening, or taking place once 
in every two years. 

. i«p Johnson RambL No. Hi p 6 Whom he condescends 
to honour with a biennial visit. 

B. sb. Pot. A plant which springs from seed 
and vegetates one year (or growing season), and 
flowers, fructifies, and ;)erishe» llie next. 


the natural, .product of hucIi places. 


\ Encycl. Brit, 


Bi-daupginate : see Bi- 3. 

Bfen, vamat of Bug. ; obs. f. of Buy. 
Blond, obs. for in of Bknd jiM 1 


, (ed. 51 HI. 610 Of the esculent kinds, the cabbage, savoy, 

, cprrot, parsnip, beet, onion, leek, etc., are biennials. 

I te wniaily adv. [f. prec. 4-LY^.] Every 
' two years ; once in two years. 

1779 Burke Sy. Com . A mer. Wks. 1 1 1 . 98 Through whose 
hands the acts pass biennially in Ireland, or annually in the 
colohies. tSeo Scott Abbot iv. The Professor's cant-off suit, 
which he disparts with biennially. 

II Bia2I88a&0l (bxfA|Sriai)s). [Fr., f. bienseant , 
f. bicn well 4- siant, pr. pple. of scoir to befit. 
Rather common in Eng. use about end of 18th 
and beginning of 19th c*] Decorum ; propriety. 

{x66g lioYLK Oceas. Reft. 11675^ Pref. 90 The Laws of 
Decorum or, us the French call it Biett -seance.] 17M WaL 
yoliana lxviiL 34 'Hume northern countries are rigid in the 
bienUance. xS>8 Scott Rob Roy xiv, Bred in a country 
where much attention is paid, .to bienebancr. ttejUvKorf 
yuan xiv. UviL At least as far as bienslattee allows. 

II BiftnTWIM. 06 s. Also 5 beneveneuew, 6 
bienveneu, 6-7 benvenua, 7 blonvenu. [Fr. 

1 (b tfLvmu), f. bicn well 4- venue coming, for- 
merly as frequent in Eng. use as adieu.] 

1. Welcome. 

1399 Gowee Con/. 1 , To l>en upon his bicn venue The finite, 

; which ehall him ealue. ct 440 York Myst. xxx. e8o Now 
bene-veneuew.beuschcr. What bood worde haste kou brought ? 
1999 Nashe Lent. Stuffs (D.t, I having no great pieces to 
discharge for his ben-venue. 16*9 Massinger Picture il 
ii, They have, .given him the hienvenu. 

2. A fee exacted from a new workman. 

1793 Ann. Rer. 951/1 The compositors demanded of ine 
Bienvenue afresh. 

Biir (bl*j). Forms: 1 bfer, ber, a -3 bmre, 
a 6 bare, 3 bare, 4-7 beer.e, 5-6 Sc. beyr, 5-7 
bear(e, 6 belr (e, 6-7 biere, 6- bier. [Com. Teut. : 
OF.., WSax. 6*r t Anglian 6<fr t - OS., OHG. blfra 
(MHG. bdre, mod.G. 6ahre\ OTeut. *6ird fem. 
f. beran to bear; cf. ON. barar fem. pi., also j 
Harrow. The modem selling (since 1600) ap- 
pears to be due to imitation of the F. form biirc, 
ad. OHG. bdra (cf. Pr. bora. It. bara).] 

1 1. A framework for carrying ; a hand barrow ; 
a litter, a stretcher. 06. r. exc. Hist. 

chgo K. AZlored B udav. xix.(Bosw.i. Onhishegnahandum 
on hsere boren wars, c 975 Rushw. G. John v. 8 Aria & giniin 
here dine & ul cxjbo Behet S^ lbare in barewe other in 
be re. iJM Coveedale a Mate. tii. 97 They tokc him vp 
and barerum out vpon a beare. 1583 Stanyhusrt ACneis tv. 
(Arb.; 108 On been her softlye reposing, c 1600 Siiaks. Sonn. 
xii, Sommers greene all girded vp in sheaues Borne on the 
heave with white end bristly beard. 1I51 Turner Dom. 
Arch. 1 . iv. 140 Horse Utters or be res were also in one. 

2. The movable stand on which a corpse, whether 
in a coffin or not, is placed before burial ; that on 
which it it carried to the grave. 

a to 00 Elens { Gr.)873 And xefarenne man Ihil Brohton on 
here, cxaoo Ormin 8x67 All the baire wass bilqjed With 
hasten gold and silferr. 01300 Cursor M. 90703 Four of 
bapostles ber fa here. 138a VVvclip e Sam. iiL 31 Fursothe 
Dauid folwide the beere LCov. here], ijff Jewel Reyl. 
Harding (x6xx) axx Whosocucr was chosen Bishop there, 
should come to the Beare, and lay his Predecessours hand 
upon his head, 1611 Bulk a Sasn. iiL 31 King Dauid him- 
seifs followed the biere. — Luke viL 24 Hee came and 
touched the beere. 1648 Sim T. Browne Hydriot, i. 7 
Feretra or Beersof Wood. 1703 Maundrrll Joum. yerus . 
too He had seiz'd the Bier. 1877 Bryant Lit. Peoyle Snout 
303 Following the bier, Chanted a sad and solemn melody, 

. p. Put for tfre corpse on the bier, rare, 
t and SvensEe A stray h. 149 The dolefulst beare that euer 
man did see, Was Astrophcl, 

8. transf. A tomb, a sepulchre. 

15x3 Douglas ASnois ul L xr6 To Polidorut wp a beir 
We ereckit xgSS Stewart Cron. Scot. IL 600 Tuke (be 
Bcottis in the feild war slane, To t.rissin herein in ihe tyme 
(hame btxir. xggi Svemsee F. Q. in. ili. xx He Was surprisd, 


and buried under bears, ste Sco r^Aform. 1. latrod., Drop 
upon Fox's grayer tear. Twill trickle lo )us rival’s bier. 
t4. To bring to 1, on, or upon {one's) bier : to 
bring to the grave or to death, to pit to death ; 
in passive, to mett one** death, die. Obs. 

etgbo Childs Bristow* 13s in & P. P. (1884) 116 Son*, 
now y pray the, myn atioumey that tliu be, when y am 
broght to here. 1913 Duinxas Amis x. X. ijl This Dar- 
dane prince Sa moay douchly corpais brocht on beyr* Mao 
Lyndkray Payfayo 405. 1999 Mirr. Mo*., DA. Suffolk 

xvi, In rough pnvy murder we brought him tobts beet*. 
Ibid. Mcmfr. v, When I liad my brother brought on beire. 
6. Comb, and Alt rib., as bier-earrier \ f bier- 
balk, a balk in a field where theie Is ft right of way 
for funerals; bier-cloth, a pall; f bi«r-rlght f 
an ordeal in which a person, accused of murder, 
was required to approach the corpse, and clear 
himself on oath ; f bier -tree, the frame of a bier. 

1963 Homilist 11. Rogation HU. iv. (1600)939 Where their 
ancestors left of their land a broad and sufficient *beere- 
balke to carry the corj^s to the Christian sepulture. 1694 
i TsappOwmv. Job Xxriil as His life, .to the * Bier-carry cn, 
say the Tignrine* 1940 Invent. CM. Goods in Norfolk 
Arcktrol. (1865) VII. 34 ltm U *beer clothes, whereof the 
on is of btocke worsted, the other of canvas*:. 1693 Loud. 
Gao. No. 0845/4 Two black *Bier Cloths, ste Scoi 1 b. M. 
Perth 11 . 937 I have heard of the *bicr-right. Sir Louis. 
C1440 Bono Fior. 1390 broght hym home on a "bere-tree. 

' Bier, obs. form of bgAR, Brkr, Birr, Buyer. 
Bierd, variant of Binu>, Obs., lady. 

Bierdly, bierly, variants of Buirdly a. 
Bierlln, variant of Biruuo, a galley. 

Blern, -en, variants of Bkrnr, Obs , warrior. 
Bias, variant of Byhr, Obs., fine linen. 

Bieate, blastings, obs. ft. Hkaht, Bkestinlr. 
Bleu, obs. form ol Beau a. fair. 

BievuS, obs. form of beeves, pi. of IlkEY, 
Biewale, obs. form of By-way. 

BlfSaolal, blfanged: see Hi- pref 2 i. 
Bifkrions vbaife* ria»), a. [I. L. bifarUus two- 
fold, double. 1 

1. 'i'wo-fold, double, ambiguous, arch, or Obs. 

ite Biount Glossogr., B {/in nous, that which may be 

spoken two ways. 1707 K. Wash Haul. Rediv. II. vu. j 
Some stmngv, mysterious Verity In old bifarious Piophrsy. 
1770 Month. Rev. 18 To exercise her bifanuua talents. 

2 . Pot. Hanged in two rows. 

ite Dana Zooyh. (1848k 645 Polyps seriate, or bifarious. 

1 xM Harley Mat. Med. jSo ' 1 'urmeric.— leaves bifarious. 

Bifk’riouslj, Odv. [f . prec. 4- -i.y*.] In a 
bifarious manner : a. In two ways ; ambiguously, 
b. In two rows. Pi furiously pubescent in Pot. : 
having the hairs on each intemode ranged in two 
opposite rows at right angles to the rows on the 
two adjacent internodes. 

1697 Tomlinson Renou's Pisp. 556 Polypody must be 
. bifonously prepared. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 266 / r- 
ronica arvcusis. .branches.. bUkriously pubescent. 

t Bifa*L-a, V. Obs. [Com. WOr : OE. be- 
feolan — OS. and OHG. bifelhan (MHG. bevelhen, 
mod.G. befehten, MDu. and Du. bevelen), f. bi-, 
Hr- + felhan, in ON. fela to hide, bury, entrust, 
C.oth.yfMa/i to hide, bury. An important vb. in 
, tier, and Du^ but early lost in EngJ 

trans. To commit, intrust, consign, grant. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. Ixxii. 14 llxxiii. 18] pu him foir inwite, yfel 
beforle. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 On hetl# )»e we weren iu 
bifolen kurh ure cldra gulL 

Bifar Iboi’fai). [a. L. bifer adj. 'bearing fruit 
twice in the year,’ L bi- twice 4- - fer bearing.] A 
]>lant which produces fruit or flowers twice a year. 

Biferoni (bi fCras), u. [f. as prec. 4- - 01 m. f X 
F. bifire.] A. Pot. liearing fruit or flowers twice 
in a year- b. Crystallog. (bee uuot.) 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. a ite Sir T. Browne Traits 
70 Some ere biferents end triferotiN which beer twice or 
thrice in the y«*ar. x8x6 K. Jameson Char. Alin . (1817) 900 
Biferoua {btflre', when every angle and adge suffers two 
decrement*. F.xiunple, Hiferous grey copper-ore. 

BilEn (hi- fin). Also batfen, -in, -lng, beaufln. 
[A dial, pionunc. of beefing, f. Href, in relennce 
to the deep red colour ol the apple; see -INO. 
The spelling bcaufin has been fabricated to give 
colour to a fictitious derivation from F. beau 
beautiful 4 - fin fine.] 

1. A variety of cooking apple, cultivated espe- 
cially in Norfolk. 

1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 63 Fro* t-hitten cheeks, as red 
as a beefen from her own orchard, ite Peacock Mis/. 
Mlphin 180 This archetype of a Norfolk beefin. 1834 
Penny Cytl. II. 190/1 For drying, the Norfolk Beaulin. 
1844 Dickens Chr/stm. Cara/Bi Norfolk Biffins, squab and 
swarthy, setting off the yellow of the oranges and lemons. 

2. A baked apple, of the preceding variety, 
flattened in the form of a cake. •• 

stas KiTmiNi'.R Cook's Ornc. 500 Dried Biffins from Nor- 
folk. 1837 New Month . Mag. XL 1 X. 555 Best his enor- 
mous head as flat as a biffin. iffgB R. Hogg l 'eg A’ingd. 
30I Baked in ovens, and flattened in the form of round 
cakes, they [apples] are called Beefing*. 

Bifid [barfid, U'fid >, a. Also 8 blflUL [ad. L. 
bifidus, f. bi- two 4* fid-, *tem of findpre to cleave, 
split.] Divided into two parts by a deep cleft or 
notch. Bi'ffdly atlv., in a bifid manner. 
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x88i IiOvm Hitt. Anim. 4 Min. Introd., Amongst mK' 
tie nia. .the tongue is. .bifid in the end. 1766 Phil. Trams. 
LVI. aii A tend tortoise in which warn found a bifid wind* 
pipe. 1834 Mu. SdMKiviaK Connex . Phys. Sc. 1: " T w 
The bifid tail of tlic comet, 1849 Ptvc. Bern/. Nat. Club ll 
j7i Hifidly divided at the apex. 

B&flute (bi fid/ - !), a . [f. prec. + -atk.] A bad 
variant of p;cc. 1I47 in Craig. 

Bifldfitfd, a. [f. rb prec. + KD.J ■* prec. 

17U in Johnson ; hence in mod. Dicta. 

Blfidity c b.*»i- # biri-dlti). [f. Bifid 4 -ity.] The 
cjiintity oi being bifid. 

1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 106 Antero-poeterior bifidity. 

Bifidoua, bifl’deoua, a. Obsolete by-foim* 
of Hirm. 

i#§7 Tomlinson, Kenoux Pit/. 456 Bifideoua hoofes. 
Ibid. 457 Hifidoua unglea, like n GoaL nil Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 3^17 Quadrupeds, .multifidous ana bifidoua. 


Ibid. 457 Hifidoua unglea, like a (Soak nil Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 3^17 Quadrupeds, .multifidous ana bifidoua. 

Bifluur ibaiferl&n, a. If. Bi -pref A 1 + Filar, 

1. L. fil-um thread + -ar.J Fitted or furnished 
with two threads; spec, applied to apparatus for 
measuring minute distances or angles; also for 
Bu^pt-nding a body so that it has a very slight 
diioctive force in a definite plane, with a view to 
the measurement of minute forces, etc. Blfl'larlj 
tutu .. in a bifilar manner, by means of two threads. 

1870 R. Fkhguhon Eledr. 36 (fauss'i. bifilar magnetometer. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. • 435 The Bifilar 
Suspension . . was used also by Gnu vs in his bifilar magneto- 
meter for measuring the hon/outal component of the ter- 
r us trial magnetic force. 1M4 Harper's Mag. Sept. 644/1 A 
C'jppar disc suspended bifilarly. 

Biflltular (taifisiitflii), a. [f. Bi- pref 2 x + 

F HTULAB, f. V.. fistula tube.] Having two tubes. 

1870 Hookkr Stud, tiara 334 Lobelia Dortmanna', 
Ini ves all radical, submerged, suticyliiidrical, hifistular. 

Biflete, v. t to flow round ; see Bk- pref. 4. 
Biflorats (tai,fl(Vr/t , a. [f. os next + -ATK.] 

*■ next. 1884 in Wkrhtfr. 

Biflorous (taijflo a. [f. mod.L. bifior-us 
two flowered (f. i *1- + fior-em flower) + -ous.J 
Bearing two flowers or blooms ; two flowered. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Hot. xxv. 357 Tangier Pea, an- 
other of the biflorous section. i 8 BoGhay Hot. Text-bk 399. 

tBifoil. Obs. Herb, [ad mtd L. bifolium, f. I 
bi- 1 wo + folium leaf ; cf. trefoil \ cinquefoil .] Obs. 
mime of the Twavbladc ( LisUra avoid). 

1633 Gerard Herbal. 11. Ixxxvii. 40a Of 'l'wayblade, or 
herlie Bifoile. i860 Maynk Med. Lex. 121. 

Bifold (taififuld), a. [f. hi- pref - + Fold.] 
Double, twofold ; of two kinds, degrees, etc. 

1609 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 144 iQa. ) O in ad 11 esse of dis- 
course, that cause sets up with and against it selfe, Hy- 
fould authority. (1 Fat. By foule authoritie. Globe Hi-fold 
authority !] 1818 J. Brown Psyche 8s Like Janus with 
his bifold faces. «•* Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. vii. 186 The 
scholar shames us by Ids bifold lie. 

Bifolo, oU. form of Bkfool. 

Bifoliate (baifJu'li/t), a. [f. mod.L. bifoli-us 
two- leafed (f. Bl- + folium leaf) 4* -atk.] Having 
or consisting of two leaves. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 351. 1870 Bentley Hot. 164 A leaf is 
said to be lunate, bifoliate, or unijugate, if it consists of 
only a leaflets springing from a common point. 

Bifoliolate itaifJ u, li<)l/»t), a. [f. Bi -pref* i 
+ mod L .foliol-um, dim. of folium leaf + -atk.] 
Having or composed of two leaflets: sec quot. 

. >® 3 S 1 jIndlhv Introd. Hot. (1848) II. 360 Hifoliolate, when 
in leaves the common petiole is terminated by two luafleis 
growing from the same point. 

Bifollioular : see Bt- pref 2 1. 

Bifor, -an, -en, obs. forms of Befork. 
Biforata (taifG’-ri*, bkftr/it), a. [f. Bi pref - 1 
+ Foratk, ad. L .fordtus pierced.] ‘ Having two 
openings' (Gray Hot. Text-bk. 1880); having two 
perforations, as the anli.cr of the rhododendrou. 

18a in Bran me. 

Blforino <,bHbn>in). Hot. [f. L. bifor -is having 
folding doors or two openings (f. bi - two yforis 
door) 4 -inf..] A minute oval sac found in the 
green pulpy part of some leaves ; so called from 
discharging its contents by an opening at each eml. 

184a in Brands. 1870 Dkntlky Hot. 34 Such cells have 
b. eu called Bifurine*. 

Biforked (taipikt), a. [f. Bi- pref 2 I + 
Forked.] Having, or divided into, two forks, 
branches, or {leaks ; Bifukcatk a. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 The same posteriour Pro- 
4c-.se of the second Vertebre is cloucn or biforked. 1683 
Mordkn Geog. Red. 198 A steep biforked mountain. 1873 
I.onc.k. Aftermath Prcl. 73 [Birds that) flying write upon 
the sky the biforked letter of the Greeks. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xlviii, The biforked hill betwixt. 

Biforu (fal'ffXjm\ a. [ad. L bifor mis, f. bi- 
two \ forma shape, form.] Having, or partaking 
of, two distinct forms. 

i8s6 R. Jameson Char. Min. 11817) aoa A crystal is said 
t'» Ite bi-form, when it contains a combination of two re- 
markable forms. 1813 36 Montagu tr. Bacon's Saf. Vet. 

1 1S601 309 Of a biform figure, human above, halt brute 
1 m* low. 1884 Swinburne Atatanta 1353 The biform bull. 

BiDormed, a. [f. as prec. 4- -kdJ - prec. 

1388 Warner Alb. Eng. tit. xviti. 81 Hi-formed Janus. 
1607 Tomm.l Four-f. Beasts 437 The Epithets of a Mule 


are. .dirty, Spanish, rough, and bi-formed. t6§6 In Blount 
Glossorr . ; und in mod. Diets. 

Blfo*rmit7. [f. os piec. + -itt.] Biform nature. 
*611 Cotgr., mfarmitl , biformilie, double forme. s8ar H. 
More Sonf <f Son 1 1. m. lxx, Strange things he spake of 
the biformity Of the Disoians. 

Blfom.e, obs. form of Befobk. 
t BifoTnys, adv. Obs. [ * beforn-es, f. befom, 
Bekork + • es of advb. genitive.] Before, in mmt. 

c 14R0 Pa Had. on Hnsb. vil 43 This teeth wo! bite hem so 
that beth hifornys And fere hem in. 

Bifiront I bdi‘ front 1, a.\ also 7 byfront. [ad. L. 
bif/ont em , f. bi- two 4- front-em (nom. from ) 
forehead, face.] Having two faces or aspects ; 
double; absol. — Janus. 

iflp8 Marston Pigmal. L 141 This laniaji-bifront hypo- 
crliic. 1840 * 1 '. Carkw Poems in Hut, Byfruni, open thou 
no more, In his blest raigne, the tctnple dore. 1^8 Cokaimk 
Poems 1669; 1 The bifront hill. 1880 Swinburne Card. Cy- 
tnodoce 344 One sheer thread of narrowing precipice Bifront. 

Biffcontal itaifrp*nt&l\ a . - prec. 

1876 HuMrHRKvs Coin Coll. Man. xxi. 259 Bifrontol Janus. 

Blfr0‘at6d f a. [f. as prec. 4- El).] « prec. 

1378 Marston Pigmal. i. 137 Yee vizarded-bifronted- 
Ianian rout. 1680 Protest. Petit, agst. Popery in Roxb, 
Balt (18B1) IV. 207 A bi-fronted Conscience. 1817 Godwin 
Mandn>. II. zo6 The bifronted imputation of cowardice 
and treachery. 

Bifnroal (taifikjkfil), a. rare. [f. L. bifurc-us 
two-forked, two-pronged -»■ -alLI • Bifurcate a. 

1861 Keadk Cloister 4 //. HI. 143 A little bifurcal dagger 
to hold the meat. 

Bifurcate vtai ffiik/'t), V. [f. med L. bifuredt- 
us two-forked (cf. Bifi rcoub and -ate) ; at first 
only in the pa pplc., which is also generally used 
as an adj ] To divide into two folks, branches, 
or ;>eaks : a. Irons. 

1613 Crook k Body of Man 90s The utter of these two 
viieqvall brandies, .is presently Gyfurcated. 
b. intr. 

.831 R. Knox Cloquets Anal. 746 Sometimes, at its ter- 
mination, it [Vena Azygos] bifurcates. 

Hence Bi’furoa!$d, Bi furcating ppl. a. 

1813 Crookk Potty of Man 977 The sp<nall processes of the 
neckc arc byfurcated. 1811 Pinklkion Petra/. II. 345 
Which renders the summit of Etna properly bifurcated 
1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx D871) 478 [The] atoll is divided 
by a bifurcating channel. 1833 1 h. Rons Humboldt's Trar. 
ill. xxv. 17 The northern branch of the bifurcated river. 

Bifurcate ^taiffi-ikrti, a. [f med.L. bifuredt- 
tts : see prec ]*Bi foh kku : see also quot 1880. 

1835 Limdlky Introd. Pot. (18481 1 . 343 The filament, .is in 
Crumbe bifurcate. 1880 Gray Pot. Text.-bk. 199 Bifurcate , 
two-forked . . But it limy mean bisfunatus , forked and again 


may be short for Biolt a. is not favoured by tfia 
history of the senses ; but the latter is itself unoer* 
tain, and thearnuipment here may require change.)] 
tl. Of living beings : Of great strength or power ; 
strong, stout, mighty. Obs. L. validus, potent. 

a tgoo Havcteh 1774 Bernard stirt up, | m was ful big. 
133a Minot Poems vi. 90 To batail tr that baldly big. 
a IJTS Joseph A rim. 452 A-non tholomers men * woxen pa 
biggorc ; Sone beeren hem a-bac * and hrouhten hem to 
grounde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 9x6 Bolde beggeret and 
bigg* ^at mowe her bred biswynkc. /14M Deetr. Troy 
viil 3971 A felle man in fight, fiierse on his eniraya. And in 
bated full bigge. 1470-^ Malory Arthur (18161 II. 367 
Witliin four or five days, sir Launcelot was big and strong 


again. i|p Palbgr. 306/1 Ilygge of strength, robuste. 
Bygge of power or mygnt, puissant. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V. 
tv. il 43 Bigge Mars scemes bauqu’rout in their begger*d 


forked. 

Bifurcation (taifwkJ J->n). [n. of Action f. 
Bifurcate v. : see -ation ] 

1 . Division into two forks or branches (viewed 
either as an action or a state). 

1646 Sir 1 '. Browne Pseud. Ep. 93 A hyftirration or di- 
vision of the roote into two parts. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Roeks ix. 79 A bifurcation of the rayn is no longer induced. 

b. fy. 

1849 Grot i* Greece 11. xlv. mart*.. Bifurcation of Grecian 
politics between Sparta und Athens. 1876 Douse Grimm’s 
Lav App. K. 206 An incipient bifurcation of meaning. 

2 . concr. a. The point at which the division 
into two forks takes place, b. The bifurcating 
branches or one of them. 

1615 Crookk Body of Man 905 The greater and vtter part 
of that byfurcation. .dcRcendeth along the Brace. 176s 
Stii.kh in Phil. Trans. I.V. 263 The tube, .lessens gradually 
as far as the bifurcation. 1893 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea il 
f 128 To regard them as bifurcations of the Gulf Stream. 
i860 Moti.ey Netherl. (1868) 11 . ix. 93 The island.. at the 
bifurcation of the Rhine and the Waal. 

Bifa*rOOUS, a. Wbs.~° [f. L. bifurc-us two- 
forked (f. Bl- 1 twice + furca fork) 4- -oua.] - 
Bikuroatk a. 

1636 in Blount Glbssogr. >847 in Craig and mod. Diets. 

Bi'fUrked, a. A mixture of biforked and bifur- 
cate. 

a 1363 Balk Set. tCks. (’1840) 440 The disciples of Anti- 
christ with their bifurked ordinaries. 1879 Dixon IVindsor 
II. i. 5 Hls beard . . won bi-furked and short. 

Biff, sb. Obs. cxc. dial. Also bigg, bigge. 
[Denv. unknown. (Some refer it to Bio a.\ some 
compare Cornish bcgcl, Breton bSgH the navel.)] 

1 . A teat. Now dial. 

1373 Turner Hush, xxxiii. (1878) 74 Lamb, bulchin, and 

C ig, geld vnder the big. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 358 With 
igs or dugs. 1703 Hickkringii.l Prieet-Cr. 11. v. 48 If they 
had suckt in the Whimsie from the Bigg with their Mother s 
Milk. 17*7 Bradley Fata. Did., Bigg, a Pap or Teat in 
some Country Places. 1873 Lane. Gloss . (E. D. S.> Big, a 
teat, where the * familiar ' was said to draw blood from the 
hotly of a witch. 

t®. A boil. Obs. 

1801 Holland Pliny IT. 444 Good for the swelling piles 
and bigs. 1848 Gaulk Casts Cqhsc* 6 If you will not admit 
a bis, or a hoyl. > 

Big tbig\ a. Former: 4 byge, 4-6 byg(g, 
bygge, 4-7 bigg(e, 3- big. [ME. big, bio/, biggi, 
first known in end of 13th c. in writers of North- 
umbria and north Lincolnshire: hence perh. of 
Norse origin; but its derivation is entirely un- 
known. (See Skeat : K. MUller's suggestion tliat it 


Hoast 

t b. Powerful in resources, rich, wealthy. (CC 
OE. rice.) Obs. rare. 

1340 H ampole Pr. Const. 1460 Now er we bigg [r. r. riche], 
now er we bare. 

1 2 . Of things : Strong, stout ; stiff ; forceful, 
violent, vehement. (This passes into the sense of 
‘great,* cf. ‘a great or violent storm.') Obs. 

rips E. E. Allit. . P. B. 43 Ful bygge a boffet. Ibid. A 
374 Much bygger let watx tny moil. <*1400 JJestr. Troy 
xv. 6548 Big was the Well vpon both© haluyu. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Hides 84 He is of byggo & strong corage, 
sxaj FtTZUKRU. Hush. § xo Bigge and styfle grounde, as 
cley, wolde lie sowen with bigge stuffe, as beaues. 1374 
Hyll Weather vii, The redder the Rainbow appearetli, 
even so much the bigger doth the witide ensua 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 111. iii. 349 Farewell the bigge Wanes That 
makes Ambition Venue I 

8. Of great size, bulk, or extent ; large. (The 
first appearance of this sense is doubtful. Quot 
1386 probably, 1490 possibly belong to 1.) 

(1*1386 Chaucer Pro/. 548 Ful byg he was of brawn and 
eek of bones. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xv. 60 The grete 
cytees and bygge towues. 1494 Fauvan v. caxxI. 114 Pre- 
cious stones 01 a great bygnesse and vulue. ] 133a Hulolt 
Bigger parte or syde, bona pars. 1380 Baket Alt'. U 648 
The Epistle was as bigge or as great as a booke. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. /V, hi. ii. 277 Care 1 for . . the stature, bulke, 
and bigge assemblance of a man? 184a Milton A pot. 
Smed. Wks. (1851) 305 The biggest and the fattest Bishop- 
rick. 1663 Boyle Occas. Rtfi. iv. iii. (1675) 183 For the loss 
of the biggest Fortune in tne East. 1719 W. Wood Sttrv. 
Trade 220 In a Condition to have a bigger Trade. «8i6 
Byron Ch. liar. 111. xciii, The big rain comes dancing 
to the earth. i ®59 Tennyson Enid 489 Apt at arms and 
big of bone. 1884 Jtsyor in 19/A Cent. Mar. 389 Big ships, 
big hotels, big shops, big drums, big dinners. 

b. csp. Grown, lar^e. tall, ^rown up. 

133a Huloet, Byg^e to be, or waxe of stature lyke a man. 
1807 Shako. Cor. v. iii. 128 lie run away Till I am bigger, 
but then He fight. 1633 Walion Angler 133 The Salmon 
. . never grows big but in the Sea. 1871 M. Collins Mty. 
4 Merck. I. iv. 127 After some years of bullying by big 
girls . . Amy . . became a ' big girl’ herself. 

C. ' Having comparative bulk, greater or less.* 

>547 Boordk Introd. Knoud. 198 Sardyns . . a lytle fyshc 
as uydg [Tbygg] as a pylcherd. 1370 Dee Math. Pref. 91 
The vnskillfuir man, would iudge them ISun and Mootil 
a like bigge. 139a Shako. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. iv. 55 She comes 


xi. 85 Statues . . bigger than life. 1847 Tennyson Print. 
iv. 7 No bigger than a glow-worm shone the tenL 
d. mimi-adv. 

*563“ vli. Art Garden. D303) 7 Made more fruitfull and 
plentifullcr or bigger ycelding. 1658 Rowland Monjfef s 
Theat. Ins . 028 The Hornets . . dig their nests bigger and 


7 heat. Ins. 020 the Hornets .. dig their nests bigg 
bigger, as the family growes greater and greater. „ r 
Morlky Voltaire \ 1886)48 Such enormities bulked big in 
the vision of the father. 


4 . Great with young, far advanced In pregnancy ; 
ready to give birth. Const, with, rarely of. 

1333 Coverdai.e Hoe. xiii. 16 Their women bygg with 
chflde. 1393 Donne Sat. iv, Like a big wife . . ready to 
travail. «6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 39 His gentle Lady Bigge 
of this Gentleman. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 7 F 3 One of 
our female companions was big with child. 

6 . transf. and fig. Filled, full no as to be ready 
to bunt out or bring forth ; distended, swoln ; 
teeming, ‘ pregnant* with. 

[1380 Barkt Aht. B 648 Bigge vaines standing ouL] 1398 
Shaks. Merck. V. 11. viti. 44 His eye being hie with teares. 
167a Dry den Conq. Granada 11. i, Shining Mountains bjg 
with Gold. *713 Addison Cato 1. i, Th’ important day, big 
with the fate Of Cato and of Rome. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 79 
The mind of this political preacher . .big with some extra- 
ordinary design. 1878 Ulackik Songs Relig. 4 Life 169 
Fateful moments, Big with issue. 

6 . Full in voice or sound, loud. + To speak or 
talk big\ to speak or talk loudly, or with full 
voice. Obs. (Cf also 8 b.) 

1381 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 360b, They, .fashion 
theyr voyce* bigge like olde men. xnx S member Virgil's 
Gnat, ii, This Muse shall speak to thee in bigger notes. 
x8s8 Dugard Gate Lat. lint. | 701 The voice of striplings, 
before they begin to speak bigg. 1709 Col. Records Penn . 
II. sox It was necessary to talk bigg 6k sound aloud that 
useful! Language. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1390 [He] cried 
out with a big voice. 

7 . Of high position or standing; great, im- 
portant. (Colloquial or humorous, for great.) 

1377 Holinshed Chron. III. 1146/1 Such .. vttcrance, as 
pulled manie leans out of the etes of the biggest of them. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. il 353, *1 Pompcy am, Pompey sur- 
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nam'd the big.' t 9 pe Penn Liberty Const Wka. 1 . 446 Let 
no Man therefore think htnuwlf too big to be admonish'd 
*879 Tiollom Thackeray 50 Thackeray had become big 
enough to give' a special dclat to any literary exploit. 

8 . Haughty, pompous, pretentious, boastful. 

ISP Ascham Scholem. (1863143 To the meaner man.. to 
meme somewhat aolemne. coye, big, and dangerous of looks. 
xgSi J. Brll Hadden' * Anne. Cher. 49$ b. Not dasht out of 
countcnaunce for any bygge looked, song Mamixobr Rene- 


auie i. Ui, For all your big words, get you further off. tysg 
r* i an hope Paraph r. 1 . 943 All xuch big Pretensions are false 
and groundless. xS6a Burton Bk. Hunter 11. 14s A mere 
platitude delivered in the most superb climax of big words. 


te. To construct, form, fashion. Obs. 
rijag E. £. AMU, P. C 194 Hit may not be hat he Is 
btynde pat bigged vche y^e. 1430 Lvoo Chrsn. Trey iu «, 
So ryche coloures byggen I ne may. 


b. esp. in the quasi-a/W*. use, To talk , look big. 

>996 Shahs. Tam. Shr. 11. ii. 910 Nay, looke not big, nor 
siainpe, nor stare. sfllg Baxter Parajkr. Matt.xv iii, How 
big soever he now look and talk, 1741 Middleton Cicero 
11 . vii. 948 Pumpey .. always talked big to keep up their 
spirits. 181a Examiner 5 Oct. 631/9 He heads his troops 
and looks big. 

B. tomb., chiefly adjectives. 1 . General : a. 
pnrasynthetic. as (of sue or bulk) big- beat tied, 
-bodied, -boned k also -bone obs.\ -bosomed , - bulked \ 
- -(tombed ; (of sound, etc.) big-mouthed, -1 voiced, 
worded; also big wordiness sh. ; b. quasi -advb. 
with ppl. adjs., as big-buzzing, -looking, - made , 
•sounding, - swollen . 

1857 Hughes Tom Bmvn 1. v, A great "big-bearded man. 
1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. ix. (1614) 17/1 "Many bigge- 
bodied streamed. 1610 Row lands Martin Mark-all 11 A 
stout sturdie and * big bone knuue. 19B8 Siiaks. Tit . A. iv. 
iii. 46 * Big-hon’d men, fram’d of the Cyclops sire. 1818 Scott 
i/rt. Midi, iii, Handcuffs. . too Hinall for the wrists of a man 
so "big-boned. 1599 Mark! on Sen. I ’ illanie 11. vi. aox Ye "big- 
bu/zing little-bodied Gnats. 1885 G. Meredith Diana 1 . v. 
118 He wasa "big-ohested fellow. 1634 Malory's Arthur 
(1S16 1 . 360 A young man, and a "bi* made, seaa Milton 
Apot.Srnect.Vlks. 1718 1 . 125 It was ♦big-mouth'd, he says; 
no marvel, if it were fram'd a« the Voice of three Kingdoms. 
.874 F. Hall in Al. Atner. Rev. CXIX. 398 The gratuitous 
"lug-wordinesv of Sir Thomas Browne and Henry More. 

2 . Special combinations: big-bsllied a., having* 
large belly, corpulent ; pregnant ; big-endian a. 
(humorous), pertaining to the large end (of an egg) ; 
also sb. ; big-horn, a species of sheep inhabiting 
the Rocky Mountains. Also in various colloca- 
tions which have come to have specific force as big 
drum, big game, big toe; big ooat (&.), an 
over-coat ; big daisy, the Ox-eye daisy, and similar 
flowers ; big dog, a watch dog ; also fig . ; big 
treea, the Sequoias or Wcllingtoniag of the Sierra 
Nevada, N. America. See also Bio-wig. 

1561 Stow Eng. Citron, an. 1087 (R.) (William Rufus] was 
. . not of any great stature, though somewhat "big bellied. 
1670 Brooks Whs. (18671 VI. 174 A "big-bellied mercy, a 
mercy that lias many thousand mercies in the womb of it. 
1711 Addison .V/Etf. No. 197 p6 Waddling up and down 
like *hig-bcllicd Women. 1794 Burns Whs. , ill. 999 A "big- 
Ik Hied bottle's a heav’n of care. X7CR in Scots Mag. (1753) 
June 2-10/9 The said Allan Breck had no "big coat on. 1884 
(id. Word* June 400/t He was "‘hig-dog’ to a disorderly 
house. 17x6 Swift Gulliver iv, The books of the "Big- 
eudiuns have been long forbidden. 183a Carlyle in Fraser* 
Mag. V. a £4 Its dome is but a foolish "Big-endian or Little- 
endian chip of an c{g-shell compared with that star-fretted 
Dome. 1864 Spectator No. 1B74. 627 Versed in wood craft 
and the destruction of "‘big game * 1840 W. Irving Astoria 
240 The "bighorn is so named from its horns; which are of 
a u rent size, and twisted like those of a ram. 1883 It arped s 
Mac. Jan io-i/i The "'big trees* proper are confined tocer- 


So ryche coloures byggen I ne may. 

Bug, variant oxfiioo, barley. 

U figi (bai’gft) Rom. Antiq. (I* ; later form 
or blgm, contr. from bijugm, f. bi- two + jug-um 
yoke, collar.] A two-horsed chariot. 

1890 Lettch Milled* A me. Art | 945* *S3 A blga, the 
king therein. 1897 Birch Aw. Pottery (1838)1!. 902 A mao 
•landing io a biga. 

tligft'li, v. Obs . Also t begalaa. [OK. 
begalan , f. Hr- 4 galan to sing, Gai.X cl] trans . 
To charm with incantations, etc. ; to enchant. 

c sooo Sax. Leechd. I. xo~> Grf hwyic yfoi dado man fmrh 


Mac. Jan 191/* The *'big trees* proper are confined to cer- 
tain groves 011 the western flank of the Sierra Nevada. 

Big, bigg (big), v. Obs. exc. north . dial. 
Forms: 3-5 bigg(en, (3 biggenn), 4 big(«n. 
4-6 byg(e, 5 bygg'en, 4- big, bigg. [ME. 
biggen, bygge, a ON. bygina to inhabit, dwell in, 
build, cognate with OK. ftlian lo dwell, inhabit, 
cultivate, from same root ns 13 k.] 

1 1 - Irons. To dwell in. inhabit. Obs. 

r 1300 R. E. Psalter xxxvilik 3 (Mat*. Big |re erpe ( Vulg. 
iuliaoita terram) und best ft-de in his riches. 

1 2 . intr . To dwell ; to have an abode. Obs. % 

c taoo Ormin 13734 I^ef ina^stre, whxra biggesst tu. 1330 
K. Brijnnb Chrou. 339 Biside his b roper to bigge. I fid. 
330 To biggen in pays. 

t8. refi. (and passive). To place or locate one- 
self. take up one’s position. Obs. 

ri35a Minot Poems vii. (1795) 35 Bigges him right by 
•owns side, c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1508 With barburs bigget 
111 tourders of the stretes. <-1489 Digby Myst. (1889) 11 1. 
2094 pou hast byggyd pc here among spynys. 

4 . trans. To build. Still in Sc. and north, dial. 

a 1300 E. II. Ps. lxviii. 36 God . . sal . . bigge pe cites of 
Tude. cryt$ Allit.P. B. 1666 1 haf bigged Babiloyne. 1373 
jIakhour Bruce v. 433 To byg the castell vp ugane. <*1440 
/'romp. Part*. 35 Byggyn, or btldyn, edifice. 149k Test. 
Ebor. II. 995 The cnapcll . . bigged and made be the said 
sir Thomas, 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 83 Gif ane man . . hes 
there bigged houses and biggings. 1646 Row Hist. Kirk 
11842) ta Down with those crow nests, else the crowes will 
big in them againe I 1869 Waugh Lane. Sh. 905 in Lane. 
Gloss., They bigged yon new barn, 1884 U. P. Mag . Apr. 
156 Bigging the fold dyke. 

6 . transf. and fig. To erect, rear, pile up. 

a *300 E. E. Psalter xxviilij. 5 In pair hand- werkespam for- 
do, And noght biff pain pou salt als so. c 1430 Lydc. Min. 
Poems ( 1 840; 264 Thy place ih biggyd above the sterryt deer. 
> 5>9 Douglas eKneis iv. xii. 73 This foneralt fire with thir 
handis biggit L 1669 Spalding Troub. Chms. /, (18991 *4 
Seats of deals, for the purpose bigged of three degrees. 
«fs# in WedrewCerr. (1843; 11 . 134 A young lad ..was 
bigging coni in die wain. 


MK. gapen to Gape; cf. Du. begnfen, LG. be- 
gaffe *. ] trans . To gape or atare at 
a zx09 Leg. Kath . ie6a pee kaiser bigapede ham. as mon 
pest bigon to wedea. 

BigWTMIL, 400 B (bi’gftr^n, -rff n). Also 7 
biguar, 7-8 bigarro, 7-0 blguarreau. [a. F. bi- 
garreau, pi. -eattx, f. oigarrl variegated. Bi- 
garroon seems to be an Eng . change.] The large 
e side of wnich is pale 


soigne asfpancan opeme becafep. c taoo Trim. Celt. Horn. 
197 And te iondes-men hire bigale A. rteog Lay. 19955 Heo 

t ilen pat child in id galdere swifte strunge. 

Biramfe, a. And sb. Obs . Also 5-6 by- 
game. [a. Or. bigame, ad. med.L. bigamus, f. dr- 
two , twice 4- Gr. -yaftot married.] Having at the 
same time two wives or husbands, sb. A man 
or woman so married. In Reel. Law applied also 
to one who marries a second time. 

91300 Cursor M. 1598 I^xmech .. was p* first o Hue pat 
bigam was wit dubul vijfe. a 1460 Pecock in l.ewis L{fe 
280 (T. 1 St. Paul’s ordaining that a bigam should not be a 
deacon. 1491 C ax ton I'itasPatr. (W. do W. ■ 1. cxvii. 1400/1 
In the sayd cite war a man bygame. 1500 t W. Crystm 
Men « W. de W. - iv. xxi( 1506/ 934 1 f he were . . excommunycute, 
bygame, illegittime. 

HB&gama. Obs. rare-K f med.L., fern, of 
Bioamun.] A woman living in bigamy. 

1997 Warner A lb. Eng. sEneirtos 390 Greater is the wonder 
of your str ekt chustitic, than it would be a nuuell to see 
you a Bigama. 

Bim mio, a. Of or belonging to bigamy. 

MB Newspaper, Not with any bigamic intentions. 

Bigamist (bigamist), [f. as Bigamy 4- -irt.] 
A man or woman living in bigamy : a. in the 
usual acceptation ; cf. Bigamy 1. lienee Bigam- 
i'stlo a. 

a 1631 Donne Septuagint 909 <T.) Iuimerh the prime biga- 
mist and corrupter oT marriage. 1840 Thackeray Paris 
Sh. Bk . ' 187a 1 937 Old La Vauballikre wan a bigamist. 1834 
Fraser’s Mac. IX. 339 He had actually gone through a 
bigamist ic sham with ner. 

D. in Eccl. l&iv\ cf. B:o,\mt a. Obs . cxc. Hist. 

[1696 Blount G/ossogr., Bigamist , he that hath marry ed 
two wives.] 1706 Aylihfe Parerg. 116 Much less can a 
Bigamist have such a Benefice. 1844 Lingard Auglo-Sax. 
Chr. <18581 II. i. 17 The bigamist, (hough he wire a widower 
. . was excluded . . from the rank of bishop, etc. 

Bisramous (bi efimnsl, a. [f. med.L. bigam -us 
(see Bigam) 4--OUH.J Living in bigamy; involv- 
ing bigamy. Bi'ffauuraaly adv., so ns 10 commit 
or involve bigamy. 

1864 Times 17 Aug. (review'ing 'Enoch Arden*', Arden's 
bigamous wife. 1866 Standard 9 June 7/4 He deserted 
her and contracted a bigamous marriage. x88a Ibid. 14 
Oct. 2/7 Charged with bigamously intermarrying with 
one I.—. 

llBi'ganms, a. ( sb .) Obs. PI. blgami. [med.L.] 
«Bigam(b. 

CZ379 WvcuF.yrf. H'ks.fiBfq) 1 . 87 Crist was nothipamas 
ne brake not hi.s matrimonyc. 194* Bkrthklrt Act 4 Edw. /, 
Concerning men twise maried. called Bygamy. c 1999 Harps- 
fikld Divorce Hen. VI U, (18781 43 So doth he dispense 
with a bygamus. 1706 tr. Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 11 . 395 
Tonsured Clerks, provided they be not BigamL 

Bigamy (bi-gfimi). Forms: 3-7 bigamle, 4 
bygamye, 6 bygamy, 6 - bigamy, [a. F. bigam ie , 
f. bigame : see Biuam(k and -Y.] 

1 . Marriage with a second wife or husband 
during the lifetime of the first ; the crime of having 
two wives or husbands at once. 

e 1190 Gen. 4 Ex. 449 Bigamie is utikinde Sing, On engleis 
tale, twie-wifinf. r * j86Chaucf.r Wife’s /'rot. 54 Ofshrewed 
lAmech and hts bigamie. 1460 Cakjravp. Citron. { 1858* 5 
launech, that broute in first bigamie. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. •1701)97/2 The occasion, whereupon the Athenians 
. . allowed bigamy, e 1709 Pope Mart. Scribl. xiii, A suit 
against Martin for Bigamy. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 3/9 
Bigamy coses seldom have any legal interest for lawyers 
at the present day. 

b. (Used fig. or loosely 

1639 J. Taylor (Water P. » Old Parr T) j, F.ach man had 
many wives, which Bigamie, Was such increase to their 
Posterity. <11698 Clkvf land Gen. Poems '1677)70 Rut in 
this Bigamy of Titles due? Are you Sir Thomas and Sir 
Martin too? 

2 . Eccl. Law. Re-marriage after the death of 
a first wife ( or husband); marriage of, or with, 
a widow (or widower). Obs. exc. Hist. 

11349 Ad (in Rastell iS57l >8 Edw. ///, ii, De trier pnr 
enquestes ou cn outer maner la bygamie.’ igsS More 
Con/, agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 299/1 The forbidding of bigamy 
by y* wedding of one wife after another. 1943 Grafton 
Cent. Harding It is . . a greats blemishe to the sacred 
maiestte of a prince . . to bee defiled w bigamy in his fir-* 
mariue. 1494 Shaks. Rich. HI, 111. vii. 189 Seduc’d . . To 
base declension, and loath'd Bigainle. 174a Vikluino Amelia 
vi. vii, I shall not enter into the question concerning the 
legality of bigamy. Our laws certainly allow it. 1869 Nichols 
Britton ll. 9^ note, Bigamy (in the ancient and proper sense 
of the wordiinvolved the loss of the benefit of clergy. 


white heart-cherrv, one side of wnich is pale 
yellow, and the other red. See also qnot. 1859. 

167s Phil. Trans. X. 494 Cherry of that kind which we 
call Bigarreaux. 1688 Hiu.hr Armory 11. ill 49 The Biguar 
Cherry is a fair kind. 1693 Evelyn Do in Quint. Cempl. 
Gant . I. 73 The backward Cherries or Bigama. 1719 Lou- 
don & Wise Combi. Gant. 87 The lUggaro, or Heart -Cherry, 
in a Fruit both firm and crackling. 1899 Loudon Eneyct. 
Gard. f 4485 At the preesithw all the heart-shaped cherries 
which have the flesh firm . . are arranged under the head of 
Bigarreaux. 1879 M. Collins Sweet 4 Tw. 1 . 1. xii. 166 
Under the great blgaroon cherry-trees, 
t Bi'gmta, a. (sb). Tad. L. bigdtus , f. biga : see 
Biga.] (A coin) bearing the figure of a biga. 

tfioe Holland Ltvyxxx 111. xxiii. 838 Hee had. of silver 
come in bigate pieces [L bigdti) 53200a 1676 Blount 
Glotsogr., Bigat (jbig&tus was a piece of Roman silver Coyu. 

Bijeme, v. \ sec Biykmk. 

Bige minal (bai,d^e min 41 ), a. [f. Bi- preffi 6 
+ G Emin Ah. f. I.. geminus twin.f Existing or 

Pays, applied to 


arranged in two pairs ; spec, in Phys. applied to 
the corpora quadrigemina of the brain, 1) ing be- 
neath the cerebial hemispheres. 

Todd Cycl. Anaf. 4 Phys. I. 583/1 Their medullary 
fibres . . enter the biguniaal bodies. 1870 Rolleston A mm. 
Life Introd. 53 The bigeminal hollow optic lobes. 
Bigeminate f-in^O, a. ff. as prec. + Gkmin- 
atk, ad. L. grmind/us doubled, f. geminus twin.] 
«= prec. (Chiefly in Rot.) Also Hysmlnstsd 
ppl. a. (See quot.) 

1817 R. Jamfson Char. Min . 205 Ri-gemlnated calcareous 
spar is a combination of two rhomlioidn and two dodeca- 
hedrons. . If 36 I .indlkv Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 361 (De- 
compound leaves are] bigeminate, when each of two secon- 
dary petioles bears a pair of leaflet*. 

Bigsner (Iwi dflfnni). Hot. [a. L. bigtner , f. bi- 
two + getter- mom. genus) kind.] A cross or 
hybrid between two genera. 

1839 I.indlrv Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 942 Bigcners, that Is 
to say mules be tween different genera. 1883 A r a/»nrXXVll. 
570 A true bigener. 

t Bige nerous, a. Obs. [f. as nrec. 4. -ous.] 
Partaking ot two genera or species ; hybrid. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xxv. • 1660) 955 A bigenerous 
beast of unkindly procreation. 16B8 Holme Armory 11. 908 
Bigenerous Creature*, Monsters by Natures Generation. 

tBi'ffeng* Obs. rare'- 1 . [OE. b/getrg • wor- 
ship, cultiifr the subst. form belonging to begin, in 
sense of colire to womb ip : see Bkoov ] Worship. 

c 1000 /Klfric Gram. xi. 79 C nlfns , bigeng. c 1179 Lamb. 
Horn. 1 10 We beoS |mrh crist to heouene ioroht, 3 if we his 
higengc haldafi. 

Blgent, variant of Bk.tan. 

Bigentiml (baiidge njfil), a. [f. Bi- prefix I + 
L. gent-em race •(• -ial]. Composed of ur contain- 
ing two races or peoples. 

1846 Worcfatkr cites A r . Atner . Rest . 

i Bigff*rn, v. Obs. tare. [f. bi-, .Be- a +gim. 


t Bigff*rn, v. Obs. tare. [f. bi-. Be- a +gim, 
Gr n to snare.] trans. To ensnare. 

<-1400 Apol. Loll. 64 per ounc findingis. .bi gernyn hem hat 
hey inay nut out. 

1 Bige*ten, bi^eoten, v. Obs. inf. i be- 
sfiotan, 3 bi^eoten. Pa. t. I begfiat. Pa. ffle. 
1 begoten, 3 bigoteo, -joten. [Com. WGer. : 
OE. biglotan, beglotan * OS. bigiolan (Du. be- 
gicten ), OIIG. bigtoym (MHG begiet.cn, mod G. 
begieszen ), f. bi-, Bk- 1 4 giutan , in OE. glotan to 
pour. (The mod. form would be be-yeet.)] 
trans . To pour about or over ; to suffuse. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 734 Swclce he were mid blode 
begoten. a teaa Juliana 97 pat ha al were bigoten of H 
blode. <1 1*40 Aawlex Warde in Lamb. Horn. 961 lch iseh 
he apostles . . bigoten al of unimete blisse. 

Bigeten, -36(o)ten, -3iten, obs. ff. Bkqkt. 
Bigg, l»i« (big). Sc. and dial. Also 5 by go, 
6 bygg(e, £7 bigge. [a. ON bygg barley (Da. 
bvg, S\v. bjug), corresp. to OE. Menu grain:— 
Oleut. Heuwo-m, f. Old Aryan root % bheu to 
grow, to be (whence Bk ; cf. Gr. <pvoj. Skr. M/ 7 ).] 
1 . The four-rowed barley, an inferior but hardier 
variety of the six-rowed 'or winter barley (Hor- 
dettm hexastichon ), of rapid growth, and suited to 
inferior soils and more northern latitudes. ( Barley 
is generic ; bear includes the six-rowed and four- 
rowed kinds ; bigg the four rowed only. But bear 
interchanges in local use, now, with barley , now 
with bigg.) 

c 1490 in Wr. -W flicker Voe. 796 Hoe exaticum, hee mtxtilie, 

& S947 Wills 4 Invent. N. C. 11830 127 I gyue to 
Bayts a chaldreof Bygg & a ctialdcr of hauer. ijffa 
Turner Herbal 11. '15681 16 I ne sveonde kinde is called in 


Bigan(e : s 


see Begin and Hkgo. 
l v* Obs. rare- 1 . 


Utin Hordeum Tetrastiehum, in Englishe, bigge tmrley or 
beare or bigge alone. *l*hi*kind groweth mucheln y* North 
countr) r . 1970 Lkvinr Man ip. 118 Bigge, come, hordenm 


[f. bi-, Be- 4* 


quadratnm. 1633 Acts Durheun High Commies. Crt. 57 
And did violently cmrrie awaie the ticlh beare or bigge. *849 



BIQChAJfD. 

St.it/st. Acs, Stott '. XII. 453 Oats & bear qr.tfg with a Httfo 
urhy, are the kind* of grain. iMa Pros. Bertq. Nat . Llub 
I X. 444 Used fad hoiking big. or four-trowed baric?. 

9. altrib ., as in bigg-barley, -marbcl, -riddle. 

ijm Ukhaud Herbal i. xliv. f a. 64 Called . . of our KlffiUih 
northern! people. .Big Marly, ill* Sat. Ren. eo May*Most 
strangers Would be inclined to think that the ' Bigg Market' 
meant the Urge one. 1448 H'i/lf 4 lav. A'. C. 1183$) I. 95 
item j whetndell, j bigndell. 
figg e, obs. form of Ufa. 
f BrffttUd, ///. a Obs. [north, dial. pres, 
pple. ol Eitt v.j Building ; sb . a builder. 

eigeo S. E. Psalter cxvilli], at |k Wane whilk biggand 
fufsolce. [a s 340 Hanpou Psalter cxlvi(i^ a BigganoTeru- 
aalem our* lord ] 

tBlggflu Obs. ran—K [Of unknown etymology 
and doubtful genuineness, like most of the words 
in the list quoted.] An alleged name of the hare. 

c ijm Names of Hare in Wright Rel. Ant. I. 133 The 
lure, the scotart, The bigge, the botlchart. 

Bigge(n. °b*> form of Buy. 
t Bu(g^. Obs. Apparently the Nyl-Ghau. 

194a Faisons Quadr. in Phil. Trans. XLI 1 L 463 Among 
the Hones in the Stables of the Viceroy of Goa, ns saw a 
Beast called a Blggel \ a creature much about the Colour and 
Bigneis of a Ram-deer. 1771 Plnwant Synop. Quadr. eg 


Ant Hope Tragocamelus , Biggel. 

Bigg** (big’n, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bra 
-KN Perh. sense J was the earliest.] 

1 . Irani. To make big; to increase, enlarge. 


a.+ 


liq Tucknky Balm 0/ G. 35 Our sinnen-. . ere eery great, 
and Tr circumstances can biggen them, of the largest site. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 18s Those things Teed and 
biggen us. iMs Mias Ciiarleswortii Minis/ . Children ii. 
■a. 1 can biggen them a bit when they get too small. 

28. intr. To become big, to increase in size. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imprav. Imfr. (163a) 53 All waters 
biggen the further they run. 1074 N. Fairfax Built 4 
St tv. 197 Some blgnincor growing, 'x^ox Strrlr (hr. Hero 
(1711) 45 His great heart, .rose and mggened in proportion 
to any growing danger tluu threatened him. x8j 0 Galt 
Laurie T. v. vii. (18491 aaa My heart biggened in my bosom. 

1 3 . To recover strength after confinement, dial. 
Obs. Cf. Bio if. 1. Hence BTggenlng vbl. sb. 

1674 Ray N. C. Wds, 6 , I with you a good biggening. 
its 1 Bailkv, Bigg inning, the Up-rising of Women after 
Child-Birth. Country Word. 

Bi gger, sb. Obs. exc. north, dial. Also btg- 
garie. [f. Bio v. + -kr 1 .] A builder. 

c 1440 Bone A' tor. 8 The fumte byger of Anteoche. iui 
A hi*. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 98 Ane biggare can noent 
duke ane evin up wal without direction of his lyne. 

Bigger (bi-gau), a., compar. of Big. Also sb. 

O.ie who is bigger; a superior in size. 

■jAe J. H it Y wood Prw. 4 Epigr. (1867! 39 Hii bigger* or 
betters, xgga N. T. (Rhem.t Acts xiv. 99 note , Ah if they 
should translate. .Maior of London, the Bigger of London. 
1869 Mas. Wiiitnky Hitherto iv. 50 Its own capacity tu 
take in sunshine as fast, in proportion, as its biggers and 
betters. 

Bi'ggermost, a. dial. » Biggest. 

1803 S. Prggk A need. Eng. Lang. 109 The biggermost 
man m the parish. 

t Bigger&eSfl, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-w emu. 1 The quality of being bigger ; larger size. 

*<74? ktty Pise. be/. R. Soe. 97 wetting of Saifs . . doth 
nuke the S.dl. as it were, bigger ; which btggemeiui may be 
known and measured. 

Biggin 1 (bi gin). Also 6 begin, byggen, 7 
biggon, -ging, 6-9 biggen. [a. t\ btguin child's 
cap. See Bison in®, note] 

1 . A child's cap. 

igjo Palsgk. io 3 /j Byggen for a chyldes heed, beguyne. 
153a Murk Confut. T indole Wits. 577/a. 1630 Massinger 
Unmet. Combat tv. ii, Would you nave me Transform my 
hat to double clouts and biggings? 1793 Connoisseur No. 
Bo < 1774) III 71 Such a store of clouts, caps . . biggens . . as 
would net up a Lying-in Hospital. 18x9 Scott fvanhoe 
fcxviii, My brain has been topsy-turvy, .ever since the biggin 
was bound first round my head. 

b. Taken as the sign of infancy. 

1809 B. JoMeoM Sit. Worn. in. vi, [You have] beene a 
courtier from the bijicen, to the night-cap. *838 Quables 
Hieroglyph iii. 915 How many dangers meet Poor man be- 
tween the biggin and the winding sheet 

2 . A cap or hood for the head, a night-cap ; also 
the coil of a Serjeant-at-law.. 

xefie Bui.lv yn Bh. Simples 10 a, Put into a Forhead clothe 
or Biggen. xg89 P*PP< w. Hatchet Bijb, £ His] head is 
swolne so big, that he had neede send to the cooper to make 
hhn a biggin, 1307 Siiarn. 9 Hen. IV. iv. v. 97 Hee whose 
Brow (with homely Biggen bound) Snores out the Watch of 
Night. x6xo Markham Masterp, it. xvii. 243 Make the 
horse a biggen of ranuase to do « in the soare. x6jn City- 
Match iv. vii. In Had. Podstey XIII. a88 Ha* made him 
barrister. And rais’d him to his satin cap and biggon. 
|M Scott F. Af. Perth xvii, Reduced . . to biggen and 
gnu n, in a night brawl. 

1 3 . The amnion enveloping the feet os. Obs. 
x6xx Coic-.r., Ague Here . . called by some Midwiues. the 
C'oyfc, or Biggin of the child ; by others, the child* shirt. 
Biggin 2 , [See quot.] A kind of coffee-pot con* 
taining a strainer for the infusion of the coffee, With- 
out allowing the grounds to mix with the infusion. 

x8qj Genii. Mag. La XI II. 1094. Mr. Biggin some years 
ago invented a new sort of coffee. pot which has been over 
since extensively sold under the ♦name of coffee biggins. 
18x7 Specif, of Ogles Patent Na 4.173, for Improvements 
in tea and coffee pots or biggins.^-’ Tbot^aor coffee being put 
into the usiiUtcr, placed withii) the pot ur biggin, the boil- 


m 

fog water Is thou poured upon it. end the extract . ie fil- 
tered through the strainer into the exterior pot or biggin.' 
aftiei Moose ta Mem. 4* Carr. (185*) 1 . 07 , 1 had ym«r- 
4 *f a long visit from Mr. Biggin . . By the bye h k front 
him the coffee biggins take their name, 
t Bi'gglMd, a Obt. Wetrbig ■ biggin. 

■ rfw R" tr. SIMemtt W»rU K'n/iji TiTwiuii 
Mgfftancd with a hood vpon his head. NR ir. Frond** 
»4 This old Biggin'd ape.? 

tBi'gging, vbl . sb: dial If. Bm v. + -ingL] 
1 1. The fact of dwelling ; sojourn, stay. 

.c sage Gen. A Ex. 718 1 -oqg bigging is here ftoftt god. 
b. Dwelling-place; habitation, home. Obs 
csege Gen. 4 Ex i itfli f>o a as non bigitig of al egipte 
Hchlea. e Men Mptph. (Turnb. 1843) >56 Hryng hue all to 
that bygyng btyghth. c igsg Kmare 709 When he come to 
bit byggynge, He welcomed fayr that lady yyngr 
• 2. The action of building, north, dial * 


eatio , stmetura. xgae . 


c X44» Promp. Parv. 33 Byggynge, or beeldynge, edif- 
Lane. 4 Cheek. Wills (18341 34 SuflL 
Sia J. 
lg and 
Prm- 

torian here, Prastorian there, I mind the bigging o'e.' 

3 . canor. A building, an edifice ; also, ah out- 
building as distinguished from a house, north, dial . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1774 pe bigginnes fel bath hey and lau. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxv- 11459 Betwene the biggyng 
on buerne A |>e burgh riche, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 33 
Byggynge. . edificium. tjfaj Bkllenuen Livy v. (1829)439 
Magnificent housis and biggtngis. 1681 Blount Glouogr.. 
fliygin, or Bigging in the northern parts is used for a 
fair house or Gentlemans Seat. 1790 Burns Copt. Gross 
ii), By some nuld houlet - haunted -biggiu’ Or kirk de- 
serted by 


r riggiii'. 1849 C. Bsont i~ Shirley xxx. 449 
I asleep wi* thejength of the j*ermon and the 


L 95 


Its 

About to' fail 1 _ 

heat of the biggin 1 . 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. .. 
Certain houses, crofts, biggings, lands and gardens. 

Bi'gfflsllt a. [f. Bio a. 4 -i»h.] Rather big. 

a i6ee w. Sclatkr Exp. 7 Thess. (1639] 150 The vofuinne 
growes biggish. 1867 CarLvi.f A’rjff//Mi 89 x l. looAbiggish, 
Simple house on the sands. 

t Biggit) ppl- a. Obs. Sc. [f. Bro v ] a. Inhab- 
ited, cultivated (obs.). b. Built, erected, not th. dial. 

>378 Barbour Bruce xiv. 383 Ouhen tliai come in biggit 
land, Witule and mete yneuch iliai fand. xSig Scott 
Guy M. II I. 150 (Jam.) ' Bred in biggit wa's.' 

Bi ggonet. Sc. [Dim. of Biggin ; cf. OK. be$ui- 
net in same sense.] A woman's cap or headdress. 

*7*5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. ii, Good humour and white 
bigonets shall be Guards to my face, to keep his love for 
me. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. xxiv f 'l*he queen tore her big- 
gonets for perfect anger. 

Bight (bait). Also 4 byjt, 5 byoht, 6 byght, 
7 height, 7-9 bite. [OK. byht bend, masc., cor- 
resp. to hi LG. bitch/ (whence mod.G. bucht ‘bay, 
bight,* mod Du. bocht, also Da., Sw. bugf) OTeut. 
+buhti-z t f. bugan to Bow. OK. byht * bend * ap- 
pears to occur in Cod. Dipl. 538 and App. 308. it 
is to be distinguished from the poetic tyht abode, 
corresp. to ON. bygtf, from byggja to dwell, in- 
habit. See also Bought jA] 

1. A bending or bend ; esp. an angle, hollow, or 
fork in the human or animal body ; a comer. 

7967 Cod. Dipl. 538illosw.\ Andlang norfq;eardoB duct hit 
cymb in fione byliL ci 340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 1349 Bi 
byit al of ke ky^es. c X400 Rel. Ant. I. 190 In the byjt of 
tnc harme. xgaj Fitxiikrb. Hush, ft 139 Drcsse the wodde 
and bowe it dene and cutte it at eucry byghte. 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words., Bright of the Elbow : Bending of the Elbow. 
Cheshire. 17*1 Bailey, Bight (of a Horse] is the inward 
bent of the Chambrel : also the bent of the Knees in the 
Eore-legs. fSo in subseq. Diets.] 

2 . esp. The loop of a rope, as distinguished from 
its ends ; the part between the ends. 

s8aa K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 119 With our cap- 
sten (ere), stretched the two byghtes. *709 Falconer Diet. 
Marine 11 78.)), Bight , the double part of a rope when it is 
folded, .as, her anchor hooked the bight of our cable. s8ia 
Examiner 9 Nov. 790/1 The bite of a whale-line having . . 
caught his leg. 1839 Marry at P. Simp/e (1863) 349 To 
put the little beast into the bight of a rope, ana tow him 
overboard. 1875 Hwklano I.og-bk. 990 Catch him round 
the neck with tne bight of a rope. 

3 . A bend or curve as a geographical feature, 
e.g. an indentation in a coast line,, a comer or re- 
cess of a bay, a bend in a river, etc. 

*48* in Rifion Ch. Acts 344 Sletiingford Bygh. 1553 
Kdkn Decades W. Ind. f Arh. 1 381 In tfmbyglit ofa bay. 
x6aa Uawkink f qy.S.SeauHw 180 We found presently in 
the westeme bight of the bay. a deepe river. 17*3 Da roc 
Voy. round Worlds 1840) 146 In the very bite or nook of 
the bay there was a great inlet of water. i8$a Comysrark 
fit H. St. Paul (1869) I. v. 135 The town was situated on 
a bight of the coast. 1878 Morris Sigurd 11. 165 The bight 
of the swirling river, fbtd. in. 396 Far off ih a bight of the 
mountains. 

b. transf. and fig. 

s8jtx Sir F. Pa lg rave Norm, 4 Eng. I, 30 Bights and 
bends in the great stream of Time, wt* Masque Poets 19; 
Larded with talk and tallow lathe bight of the afternoon. 1 

4 . The space between tyro headlands, a bay; 
generally a shallow or slightly-receding bay ; spec. 
in the Bights of Benin an? Biafra, and the Austra* 
lian Bight ; also transf. a bay-like segment. 

tug Eden Decades W. Ind. lArto 380 There’ W a byght 
» bay as thowgh it were ,a Harbprowe. iyag Ds.Fob Vey, 
round World ( 1 840) 194 we ran boldly inio the Jay,' and 


came to an anchor In that which they call the Site, or’ little 
bay. ' 1789 Falconer Diet. Marins (1769), BtgfBl i* also a 


Burner. 

1 15 Fqniahdo Po, near .the head of the Bight qf Biafra. 
1879 StbvknsoN Trar. C stumors 190, I spied a bight of 
bieadowl .in an isih of the river. 

-at, biglrda, obs. f. Begin, Begird. 
Biglfcndulars see Bu prg/p t. 

■ liglot (bsi'gift>, a. rare. [f. Bt- prtf.* 6 4 
Of. yA&rra, tongue, language ; ct Ur. Ayburrot, 
J5ng. PofygloLX In two Tanguages, bilingual. 

s8|| N. 4 Q. 99 Sept 054/2 The bigfot edition, .is a trans- 
lation into Italian, .with the Latin teat in parallel columns, 
t Bi’gly, a. Obs. Also byfly, byggly. [f. 
Bio v. to inhabit 4 -lyL] Habitable, fit or 
pleasant to dwell in ; hence gen. pleasant 

e ip) E. E. Atlii. P. A. 962 Bryng me to hat bygly bylde, 
A let me se fty blysful bor. c 1440 Park Mysi. vi. 4a To 
hyggly blys we bouie were brought, f 1440 Bone Flor. vsro 
He wyll dyatroye thy bygly landy*. c *490 Hsnrykon 
Study Serb 13 bubo wynnit in a bigly hour. On fold was 
none so fair, (a iSoa Er ling ton i. m Child Ball, l (1882) 
107/1 He has built a bigly bower, An a* to put that lady iiuj 
Btgljr (bi gH), adv. [f. Big a. + -ly8.J 
• f A- With great force or violence ; firmly, 


strongly, violently. Obs. 

c tyn F. E. A Hit. P. C. 39 
bigly me haldei 


ui pt barrex of vche a bonk Ail 
_ , ^ Destr. Troy xiv. 6033 Kn> t horn 

with' cables . . And bound horn full bigly on hor best wUc. 
*470-85 Malory Arthur (1816) I. 416 So roughly and so 
bigly, that there mas not one that might withstand him. 
IMS J. Hkywooo Spider 4 F. Ixxviii. 140 A xerius argu- 
Whether I should Hue or die, was btglic bent. 


2 . Loudly, boastfully, haughtily, ponipou ly. 
xjjs Moke Confut. Tindale Wks. 397/1 And bereth it nut 
bigly w l ihnnelM deuelyshc hcresie. xj0 R Asp. $ani>ys 
Strut. 11P11) 104 Goliah thought bigly of himself. 160a 
Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvl ui8 Oftentimes Authoritic lookes 
biglier than a Bull. 1741 Johnson Debates in Past. (1787) 
II. 946 Talking bigly, indeed, of vindicating foreign rights. 
tM Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. II. 990 lie spoke as bigly 
and fiercely as a soaken yeoman at an election feast. 

Bigness (bi gnos). [f. Big a. 4 -vkuh.] 

1 . Large size or bulk. 

X494 Fabvan v. cxxxi. 114 Mont precious stones of a great 
bygiiesse and value. 1909 Hah us Past. Pleas, xxxvii. 
viii. 197 A poynted dyamonde of mervaylous bygiies. 1614 
Markham Cheap Hush. 1. i. (i6ri8< 4 Not gronne with much 
flesh but with the bignesse of his bones. 1807 H **»■ Guesses 
(1839- 381 BigneMMWUh the bulk of mankind is the ncaiest 
synonym for greatness. 1878 Taii & Strwakt Unseen 
unrv. ii. ft 8s But we must not be terrified at mere lagnens. 
b. Jig. Haughtiness, pompousness, swagger. 
x88x H. More Exp . Dan. Pref. 37 'J‘he worldly bigness 
and downbearinc Dominion of a tyrannical Clergy. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Women, 4 Bhs. II. i. 15 A puffed and un- 


easy pomp, a bigness instead of great iicml 
~ Size, magnitude, bulk (large 
ft Rastkll Pastyme (181 1) 105 Th« 


or small]. 


1599 Rartki.l Pastyme (181 1) 105 Th. y be of one bygnes. 
1807 Milton P. L. 11. 1059 This pviulant world, in bigne-^i 
as a Starr. X779 Johnson Blake Wks. IV. 375 Seven lorn 
with cannon proportioned to the bigness i8a6 Kiriiv 4 
Sr. Entomol. III. xxix. 78 The bigness of a large pea. 

II Bignonia (bignd« nii). Hot. [JNainetl by 
Tourneiort alter the Abb^ liignon, librarian to 
Louis XIV.] A genus of plants, N.O. Bigitowa- 
cem, natives of hot climates, remarkable for the 
beauty of their trumpet-shaped flowers, lienee 
Bignonia oeoiu, Bigno nial a. 

[1700 Tournritort inst. Rei Herb., Bignoniam nppdlavi.] 
*835 Penny Cycl. IV. 391/9 The . . Bignonia, many specie* 
of which are common in our gardens. 1869 Park van 
Huguenots iv. 52 The scarlet trump* is of the bignonia. 

t Bigold. Obs. rare — hot. [perh. f. By- in 
sense of 1 inferior* + Gold.] The Com Marigold. 

x6j6 Gerard Herbal Supp., Bigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetum. 1863 Prior Plant-n. os Btgold, tinsel, false gold, 
applied to a plant that is not the genuine Guide. 

Bigot (bi’^at, -(V), sb. and a. [a. V. bigot, of 
unknown origin : tee below.] A. sb. 

fl. a. A hypocritical professor of religion, a 
hypocrite, b. A superstitious adherent of religion. 

1598 S might Chaucer , Bigin , bigot, superstitious hypo- 
crite [xfioa adds or hypcjcrittcall woman]. 1833 Urouhakt 
Rabelais 1. xl, He is no bigot or hypocrite, xfigfl Blount 
Glossogr., Bigot iFr.), an hypocrite, or one that seeins much 
ore holy then he is, also a scrupulous or Superstitious 


fellow. 1864 H. More Myst. I nig. 436 One part of their 
Church becomes Softs and Bigots. 

2 . A pei son obstinately and unreasonably wedded 
to a particular religious creed, opinion, or ritual. 

x86x Cowley Cromwell Wks. II. 635 He was rather a 
well-meaning and deluding Bigot, than a crafty and mali- 
cious Impostor. 1741 Watts Improtu Mind i. Wk*. 
(1813) 14 A dogmatist in religion is not a long way off from 
a bigot. 1844 Stanley A mold 1 1, viii 1 3 [Dr. Arnold ] was 
almost equally t condemned, in London as a bigot, and in 
Osford as a latitudinarian. 

b. trantf. (Of other than religious dpjnions ) 
x68t ConGrkvk Old Bach. i<v. Yet is adored by that bigot 
SUr Joseph Wfttol as the image of valour, ml Hailam 
Hist. Lit. 1. \ ii. ft 14 ,1. 395 Lord Bacon, certainly no bigot 
to Aristotle. 1883 Kingsley Water-Bob. vi. 290 Tne children 
of Prometheus are. .the bigots', and the bores. 

8.' Comb., as bigot-maker. 

a xyao Sheffield iDk. BuckhnO Wks. (1733' [L 155 The 
best of all tlie Bigot-makers tj^at ever 1 read of, ’ 

B- adi. [Often merely atlrib. use of sb .1 
. . s8ej U. Has skit in Ellis (big- Leet. 1.998HL 184 The 
most common censure, even of the bigot party. x88e l>av- 



fiZOOHL 


BXXiABXATS. 


wte AW A>, Ep. Did., in i Cbwtry atit lint Hum 
outs, ngt 9HM.LR1T ftn AVo.lxtt, The mad Tory, the 
bigot Whig. tl|4 Kimlaki AMm xxviL <1878) 345 Old 
HmmJme^ChrisUaRs. 

tin OF* appears dm in the romance ef <r*ws* do 
Remstilien fntho.>an the proper uaaie efeome people, ap- 
parently of the south of (Saul. Hence already ia the 17th c. 
u wa» su g g es ted by Caseueuve, that it might be aa OP. 
form uf wkigothm, Vrdgoth ; the rdadonn between the 
Visigoths of Toulouse who were Arlans, and the Franks 
who were Catholics, being such as readily to attach to the 
name of (be former the connotation of 'detestable foreigner* 
or ' foreign heretic.' ttpc modern Romanic acholara find 
phonetic difficulties, besides chat them is no evidence that 
the name Wisigethi was preserved in the vulgar louguc. 
Slender support to some connexion with the Goths is tug* 
geated by the mcd.L. form Bigetki iDn Cange*. Whether 


than J sacrifice* ovation* 9879 Gee. £uot Middtem. (187!) I. ti. 


geated by the mcd.L. form Bigetki iDn Cange*. Whether 
the Sp. bigete, moustache, is Tn any way connected, can- 
not be decided. - According to Wises m/w, bigot was 
applied opprobrionsly by the French to the Nonaans, 
which shows that the word had then acquired some conno- 
t alive force ; the legend tliat it originated in the reftasal of 
Hrulf or Rollo to kiss the foot of Charles the Simple, when, 
in the words of the isth c. chronicler, 4 lingua Anglka till) 
respond*' Me so, bi |g, quod interpratatur Me fir Drum * 
iNo by God !;, is absurdly incongruous with facts. The 
opprobrious sense in Wace was certainly not that of ‘ super- 
stitioua ' or 4 hypocrite,’ as in later P. and Eng. ; materials 
to show how the latter was developed are wanting, but 
there is evidence to show that the feminine bigete was sub* 
saqucntly applied in opprobrium to the Bsguitus (see Be- 
rut*, Strut ta . in Du Cange) : our first quotation identifies 
bigot with bigm or brruinr . In early times the word be- 
came a Norman family name as in Roger Bigod earl uf 
Norfolk.] 

U Bigoii. [Sp.] The moustache. 

ifiaj Maim Airman's Gusman d Aff. u. 33a It aeeaung 
perhafis unto them that . . the bearing their Bigot es high, 
turn’d vp with hot yrons . . should be their salualion and 
bring them to heauen. 

Bigoted (bigoted), a. Also 7-8 big(g)otted. 

g Bigot 4- -id *. 1 In 1 7th c. pronounced bigrttedX \ 
bstinately and blindly attached to some creed, 
opinion, or party ; unreasonably devoted to a sys- 
tem or party, and intolerant towards others. 

ifiM Kvklyn Mem. (1657) 1. 10s Though the least bigoted 
of all Roman Catholics, aifin S. Poroagk Medal Rev. 336 
One bigotted in the Romish way. ifgp Dilwovth Pebe 69 
A bigotted Jacobite. 184B H. Miller First I mgr. vfi. 107 
His oifotea, weak-minded sister, the bloody Mary, 1875 


•65, 1 didn't like, .so much empty bigwiggism. 

; BtflRflfi, ribs. Ibrm hMOlM. 

Sit s' ins under Brv -1 

tSihi’lVi! -OH, 41 , adv and prep. Oh. (OK 
be htalft 1 by (the) side, a phrase oonatrued with 
a dativfc : treated In ME. as an adv. and prep. The 
ME.' ending -eh seems due to form-association 
with words like before*, htunxeu, etc., 'in which 
the -cn Was historical X •« imitated the advb. geni- 
tives. Cf. Bkhide, bistden , Biumuc© (perhaps the 
direct model for bihalvcn , biha/ves).] 

▲. phrase . By the side, beside. 

• un Metr. Batik, xxix. 43 (Gv.) Be healfe heofbnes 
hisses. — Byrkt noth Him be healfe stdd hyse uu- 

weaxen cniht Ibid. 318 Be healfe minutn hldforde. 

B. adv. Beside, near, by. 

e snag Lav. jvi pe bt-halues were. Ibid. 8170 Enne hand- 
Ucna mon pe per stod bi-haduen. e 1303 St. Katherine ia 
A. E. P.(i\l 6 v 00 Heo stod bihalucx and bihuld. 

C. prep. Beside, close to, by. 

e taog Lay. 8436 Enne game . . him bihalfbes. ibid, 9313 
Bibmlueh pan ante. 

tBilLR lTBa, v. Oh. [f.di.,BE-4>daAv,HALV, 
side: cf. OH(i. bchalb/n surround.] irons. To 
surround on all sides. 

€ sage Gen. g Ex. 3355 Hard# he bi-haluen Bar moyses. 
a i«so Haveloh 1834 A red thei taken hem bit wane. That ha 
sholde him bi-haltie, And brisen. 

BUutTito. Min. [f. the Biharberg, in Hun- 
gary, where found.] A hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesium and aluminium, of yellowish, green, or 
brriwn colour, and greasy feeling. 

BlhRt*. variant of Behatk. 

t Bihgffi'ld, v. Oh, [f. *#-, Bk- 1 + ME. heald- 
m.J irons, To pour over, to sprinkle. 

a sang Leg. KaSk . 1400 pet tea maiden mosto . . wifi hal- 
wende wcttijas biheaklen les. r. bibeoldenj ham nils. 


wende wettres biheaklen l 

t Bihg'dg, v. Oh. 


Fa. /. and pple. bihedde. 


[OE. behidan, f. Bi- 4 hMan to Hkeh $ cf. OFris: 
bihdda (Dp. hhoeden, LG. hhodeh), OHG. bihUo- 
tan (mod.G. bchiitek)] 

1 . irons. To take notice of, notice, perceive. 

c ssog Lav. 9767a pe eorl pat bihndde, an tieoite him was ! 
unoefiS. Ibid. 98398 Arfiur pat bihedde, pe king was abolie. . 

2 . To pay attention to, take care of. 

e sage Lav. 95900 Ich was hire fostermoder and faire hire 
bihedde [rseog uostreddej. a 1400 in Ret Ami. II. 995 
Thorou wyhlemease ich ladda the, And vourty )« bihedde 
the. 

3 . To guard against. 

a sago (Melt Might. 635 Hwat can pat jongling hit biheda 
?if hit misdep hit mot nede. 

4 . To procure or prepare (for), offer, give (to), 
rieog Lav. 19101 Mefga nom Oriene. .and scorne him bi- 
hedde. c sqae Chreu. Filed. 1113 Wherfore pe kyng by 1 
hedde hym no grace. 

Blheet(e, -hete, -hight, hijt, koto, etc. ; see 
Bkhioht. 

Bihelvb, obs. form of Behalf. 
tBUwVI.0. Oh. Forms: 1 behoofs, beheld, 

3 bihatta. [OE. hhife % earlier bihfofe :-*biho/io-, 
adj. f. *bihdf- Behoof, meaning 1 of behoof of use.*] 
Profitable, useful, needful. 

rM Rushte. Gesb. Mark xi. 3 Cweofias fiaelte drlhtne bi- 
hoefe {LMitf. behofllc] vet ned-fiarf ia c eeeo Ags. G. 
Luka xiv.el pa . and-fengas pa him behefe sync stag 
Juliana 46 Nis newt Pa biheve. 

tBUtaTg./^. Obs. Forms: ibehdfe,3bihaua. 
[subst. use of'prpc. adj.] Behoof; advantage. 

a snag Aner. ft. 96 Vor moni vuel ich iseo perinne , \ none 
hflwue. c sjao Cast. Love 1493 Ac heore doute was we 
bi-heue. csga e A stum/. Virg. 676 Hewist he was to godes ! 
biheuu. 

t BlKo-fUi(«. Oh. Forms : 1-3 bihofpn, 3 
bibempe, blofte,byafpa, 3-4 byofpe, 4 byhofpe. ; 
[f. OK bi~ t hhofian to need, Behove 4 -th.] Need, 
behoof ; use, servioe. 

e 9175 Lamb. Hem. 19 To para aaule blhoffie. c up Gen. 
f Ese. 1408 Rebecca wile ic hauen, To ysac-is bi-ofte wile ( 
tc crauen. >097 R. Glouc. 348 To hys hyefpe. /bid. 354 ; 
To Wjrllammes byofpe. 1393 Laucju P. PL G xm. 187 , 


One bigotted in the Romub way. 1999 DiLtroaru Pebe 69 
A bigotted Jacobite. 1814! H. Miixaa First lm/r. vfi. 107 
His higotea, weak-minded sister, the bloody Mary, ififg 
H. E. Man nino Minion H. Ghost ix. 936 We are thought to 
be intolerant and bigoted, because we will keep no peace 
with heresy, 
b. Const, to. 

a 1704 T. Biowm Sat. A at feats Wks. 1730 1. 99 Men who 
are higgoted to the opinions they have imbibed under their 
teachen. 178a Mim Buxnky Cecilia iv. v. <17831 >99 Mr. 
Harrel has been so strangely biggotted to his friend, itsfi 
Bvbon Ch. Har. 11. xliv, Bo pursed and bigoted to strife. 
Bi'gotedly, adv. lh a bigoted manner, 
rfji J. Wilson in Black uu. Mag' XXX. 405 Your notions 
• .are as bigoted! y aristocratic aa ever. 

t Bigo’tio, a. Oh. £f. Bioot 4 -10.] - Bigoted. 
So Bigo tioal a., Bigo tloally adv., Bl'gotiah a. 

1878 CvowtwTH Intett. Syst. U ill 1 18.177 Some noble 
and gene roue truth wliich the bigot ick religiooists endeavour 
to smoother and oppress. Ibid. 1. i. f to. x8 Some Bigot ical 
Religionists. Ibid. 1. iv. 1 15. 974 Bigotically xealous for the 
worship of the gods. 165a Kvklyn State France Misc. 
Writ, lx 80s) 8a The Roman Catholicks of France are no- 
thing so. .oigotish as are. .the Recusants of England, 
t Bi'gotLfim. Obs. [a. ¥. bipotisme.] Bigotry. 
«88s Hickkbinciu. Find* Mated Truth 11. 94 la this 
Bigottiam that undoes us. *703 — Priest -cr. 1. |«7ai) 5a 
The additional Bigotuun of Sabbathiaing. 

t Bi'gotly, adv. Oh. lL Bigot a. 4 -lt 2 ]. 

98416 Bailus Annbagt. <18477 Pref. A. S a, The most of the 
Cantona are bigotly popish. 

Bigotry (bi gotri). Also 7 btgottiy. [a. F, 
bigoterie % 1. bigot : sec -ET.1 The, condition of a 
bigot ; obstinate and unenlightened attachment to 
a particular creed, opinion, system, or party. 

01874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. <1706* III. 493 The 
present Duke was with more than ordinary Bigottry xeakats 
in the Roman Religion, a <733 Watts <J.) Bigotry to our 
own tenets. i 8 miT Jewemon WrU. (9830) IV. 319 We see 
the bigotry of an Italian to tbeancient splendor of his country. 
1876 Gskkn Short Hist. vli. |6 (1889) 406 The bigotry of 
Philip was met by a bigotry as merciless as Ms own. 
b. corner. A specimen or act of bigotry. 

1713 Bentley Serm. x. 351 Them B^eeries were yet with- 
out say mixture of Craft and Knavery. 

Blgurdal, -gyrdel, variants of Btgirdli, Obs., 
a moneyuek. 

Bigurt, obs. form of Bbgibt. 

Bigwig (W*gwig). [f. Big 4 Wig, from the 
large wigs formetly worn by men of distinction or 
importance.] A man of high official standing, or 
of note or importance, {humorous or tontemptu- 
ous. ) Hence I'gnrlfgtd fpt. a., Wearing officially 
a big win; Bifwft-ggridncsa, Bl gwl-ggiry , 
Hgvi'iywa, official display of Importance. 

199a Southey Lett . ftH8 1. it Thauh those big-wigs 
have really nothing* In th4m, they look very formidable. 


Forms: 1 bolidfe, 3 biheue. 


ic crauen. M97 R. Glouc. 348 To hys hyefpe. ibid. 3x4 
To Wjrllammes byofpe. 1393 Lahou P. PL G xm. 187 
To xnaanes byhofi he. a 1400 Eng. Gilds 354 To here owne 

t who'li-ei, v. Oh. [OK hhogian, f. Be- I 
4 hoppan to think, consider : see Howe o.] irons 
To be anxious about, be careful for. 


a 1000 Benedict. Rule 58 (Bosw.) Rohoalan, selicitum esse, 
c 1173 Lamb. Hem. 1 15 De tauerd scad brahman pet he 
habbe godee fultaia. c taoa I*av. 17569 Bruttce. .heore gode ; 
wepnea'vruifiUebe bihojeoen. 


have really nothing* b thin, they look very formidable, 
sfiis ScrSbUemama set As, poet-tmaelator, big wig 
ranks stooter. 1888 Trollops BsJten Set . m s 75 Same 
bijr-Wta hta come In his vrqy wBo* leading to dfod Vith Urn, 
sflk HA H.W000 Charming* HL >y lf riay blg-wigged 
hard Chancellor could take away the money. jeM* 
A the n amu el Jnno fisvi Chonctaraeiic bif-wkwedoess .- 
■pernA* miuf ‘ettim fit*.' dH lt*JvCSZ£xi t 
« mi as h(um SmEMS 


tauww*. V. oil. [OE .Mamimt, t. BK-+OE. 

hawian to look, view.) tram. To view ; to see. 

r soda Ags, <G. Matt. vii. 3 Du Uccetero . . behawa (rt8D j 
/fatten behawe]. .pmt mot of pines brofiur eagan. 1390 R. 
Biuniib Chrvn, xbidf <8trotm.)pe folk to bthofwo, 
Bihyndei, Bll, obs. f. or Behind, But. ' j 
Bits, biJta, I^Je, var. Bvaa, Oh., fine linen. ; 
1 Bi-iHrihlffitio (boi'iskijfle-tik), a. Phys. [f. Bt- I 
prof? 5 + IficittATio, f. Or. Xoxfov hip joint.] Total- 1 
trig the two hip-joints. ‘ , 

. sij8 Rartuv W. Tapimante Anthreg* XL 83 Hm bilssht- | 

Pi. MJ oqk. {F. bijou <i6th c. | 


In LHtrd) : prob. a; Breton bttou, formerly hsou 
4 ring with a stone' (c£ Cornish bison * fingewing'* 
In 13th c.), f. Bret, bis, ha « Cornish bis, bps, hs , 
Welsh bps finger. See other conjectures in l)iez, 
Llttr 4 , .'cheler.T A jewel, a trinket; a 'gem' 
among works of art. Also ottrib . 

1838 Macaulay Let. in Travelyan Life (1881) *89 llio 
b(jou of his gallery. 188B Miss BaAnooN Dead-Sen Fr. 1 1. 
i. 3 Owner of . . the bijou house in Park Lane. 1870 Oro. 
Elioit Dan. Der. iu.xx. 1 54 The farthing buckles were bijoux. 

I) Bijouterie ( fti/>,«r ■ tar# ) . [F r. ; f. prec. 4 •#/ ie 
see -nv. -The is analogical.] Collective ap|>el- 
lation for jeweliy, trinkets, ana aitidca of verta. ' 
1831 Dismaeli Yng. Duke <1878) 3x7 The furniture, and 
the bijouterie, produced a moat respectable fund. 186s 
IC Burton Abeehmta L 106 The bijouterie was coral, in neck- 
laces and wristlets. 

B^jugffite (bsi dg'wgrit), a. [f. Bi- pref.* 4 L. 
jugal- us yoked.] 

1 . Of a coin : Bearing two heads sule-facing, one 
overlapping the other. 

tyas W. Six’Krlrv In Mem. (18B9) 1. 87 Bijugate coin of 
Carausiua 

2 . Two-paired, 4 as a pinnate leaf of two pairs of 
leaflets ' (Gray Bet. 7 'ext bh. 1880). 

1848 In WoRCKsnta, 

BJjugOW (bai'dg’wgss, bi-), a. [f. L. bijug-us 
yoked two together ( 1 . k- two 4 jugum yoke) 4 

-008.] « Kl JUGATE S. 1838 Penny CycL V. 93s. 

Bik, Blkalle, see Bieh, Bkoall. 

Bikt (balk), sb. north, dial. Also 5-9 byke. 6 
byik, byk, 8 beik. [Ktj otology unknown. The 
sense 4 bees' nest* is the original; hence a con- 
jecture that it represents an OE. hoc, contr. from 
*b/owic * bee-dwelling,' but the phonetic repr. of thnt 
would have been hhe, htk. The sense 4 building.' 
(4) is apparently erroneous ; some, assuming it to 
be the original, compare big, bike with dig , dike.) 
L A nest of wasps, hornets, or wild bets, as dis- 
tinct from the hive or shep of domestic bees. Also, 
the whole mstful of bees ; a swarm. 

a ijov Cursor At. 76 Suctter . . pon bony o bilco. c 1480 
Tewneiey Afyst. 395 Wonue* sliallc fin you brod« m bees 
dos fin the byk9. a s§do MS. Cott. Calig. A. (j. xoo 1 Holliw.) 
A byk« of waspes brvdde in his oaso. X938 Bri.lbndrn 
Cron. Scot. (i8ax) II. 971 Ana tod wax ouiraet with ana bike 
of flaia. a 1738 Ramsay Poems (1844)89 Lika bumbaas fn\a 
(hair bykas. xm Burns Tam O’Skanter, As baas bizz 
out wi’ angry fyke, When plundering herds assail their byke. 
■8B3 Black Stack Bothy v, They hod thoroughly dug out 
thnt wasps’ byke. 

2 . fig. A place likened to a beet’ nest, e. g. a 
subterranean retreat or 4 hole,' a well-filled store- 
house. 

1S13 Douolas Mneis vvii. hr. a6 ?one fandlych bole . . A 
belli* byka, quhnir sooni* benit nevyr sdiana. x8o 8 K. 
J am ixso m Pee. Ballads 1 . 993 <Jam.) Nochi but a hou 99-wife 
was wantin' To planish his weal foggit byka. 

8. fig. Applied contemptuously to a swarm of 
people ; a teeming crowd, a 4 crew/ 

133a Lyndksav /demarche 5803 In that court sail cum 
mony oua Off the hlak byik of BabUooe. 1983 Burns Jetty 
Beggars, lhs glowrin’ byka. s»i8 Scott Hrt. Midi *h, 
A bonny bika there's o' them 1 x8i8 — Reb Roy xxvi, A 
bike o' the maist lawless undiristlan limmaqi that aver dis- 
turbed a douce, quiet . . neighbourhood, 
f 4 . t 4 A building, a habitation/ Jamieson. Obs. 
(But the quotation may mean 4 populous centre,* 
or 4 swarm of men/) 

r«4fa Goto 4 Gohgras. ft. will, Mony burgh, mony hour, 
mony big biko ; mony kyarik to his cuuna cumly 10 knaw. 

t o. (See quot.) Obs. or local. 

1771 Pennant Tour SeetL 11m) aoa The com Is threshed 
oat and preserved In the chaff in bykes, which are stacks 
in shape of bee-hives, thatched quite round. 

Bike, v. Sc. [x. Like j$.]To swarm like bees. 
1809 A. Scott Poems 16 (Jam ) The lads about me bikeL 
Bias, obs. form of Beak v. 

BUssohe, variant of Becatch. 

Bikan, obs. form of Beacon, Beckon. 
tBikaimad, pa.ppu. Obs. rare. [f. bi -, Be- 4 
ME. hennen to beget : cf. Akbnned.] Begotten. 

a 1950 Creed in Rel. Amt. 1. 934 Dell of de boligoat biken- 
nedd was. 

Biker, bikkyr, obs. ff. Bkaeeb, Bioeer. 

I BlklL Also bik, bish. [Hindi, Nepili, btkh, 
BengfiU, bisk poison Skr. visha poison.] The 
poison of various species of Aconite, esp. Acouir 
turn ferox ; also the root or plant yielding it. 

1830 Limdlsy Iniywd. Bet. 7 The root of the Aooaitum of 
India, one of this substances called Bikh, or Bish, is a most 
virulent poison. S833 Penny CycL I. 88/1 The dreadfal 
Bikh or Bish of Nepaul, the Aconitum/srox. 

(The same :name Is given by the natives to the 
effect *>f the rarefied atmosphere at great heights 
in the Himfilaya, which they attribute te poisonous 
exhalation from the ground er from plants.) 
BtioiffiW, bUtomSr etc. : see Biuow, etc. 
Bil(«*. obs. farm ef Bill. 

BUffifeUl (bsile bill), tr. mnest 

1880 Dark Mem. G00L i. v. rife HawiagabflaUial fona. . 
..BilffiWtffi flbw^MiA), a. 7 f. Bi-.prtf* 1 4 
Lauaie, i U labi'gAxp 4 -atb^ Two-lippetL 
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1794 Mabtyn RoussemVs Bet. mi. am The nectaries art 1 
bilabiate. 1899 Todd CycL Auat. 4 11 . 113/9. j 

t BUb'OOhb. v. Obs. Pa. t. bol*(u)ght. [f. : 
hi , Be- + ME. Lacche to take.] To take away. 

\c iooo Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. >8 Swa he hinc gtkecft) 
c iaae Gen. 4 Ex. 773 Sune him waa narray bilatt. 
B Uioiniit is {bailisi*ni|A >, a. Bot. [f. Bi - preft 
3 + L acini ate, f. I* lacinia lappet, flap.] Of 
leaves : Doubly laciniate ; 1. 1. divided into flaps ' 
or lappets which are themselves similarly divided. 
Bile-mallear, a . « next. 

185a Dana Crust. 11. 1035 Tlie organ haa a bi lamellar ter- 
mination. 

Bilemellete, -atsd (brila-melrt. v‘tt‘d), a. 
ff. Bi- prtf ' 1 1 4- Lamellate, f. L. Idmdla, dim. of 
lamina thin plate.] Having or consisting of two 
lamella; or small tnin plates. 

1846 Worckatkr cites Brands. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
■60 Verbuticum . . atigma undivided or bilamellate. tBj 6 
Harley Mat. Med. 476. 

Bile-miner, a. - next. 

Bilaminat#. *atsd (baiUrminrit, -*itfd), a. 
ff. Bi- pref . 1 1 + Laminate, f. L. l&mitta thin plate.] 
slaving or consisting of two thin plates. 

B 0 )g 4 7 Todd CycL A /tat. 4 Pkys. III. 5(^1 The fascia 
on reaching its anterior edge, U bi-laminated. 

Biland, variant of By land Obs. peninsula. 1 

Bilandar (bi lfindu, toil&ndaj). Also 7 bil- 
lander, 7-9 bylander, 8 belande, belandre, 
blllinder. [ad. Du. bijlander 'a vessel with one 
large most, sailing on the coast,* ‘a lighter,* f. Du. 
bij By land Land. Adapted in Fr. as btflandrs.] 

A two masted merchant vessel, a kind of hoy, dis- 
tinguished by the trapezoidal shape of the main- 
sail; used in Holland for coast and canal traffic. 


1000 (title) The Opening of Riven fur Navigation . . a 
Mediterranean Passage by Water for Billanden of thirty 
tun, between Bristol and London. 1666 Lend. Gas. No. 
37/4 Here are three small Billanden from Bruges in Flan- 
ders. 1676 Tkmm.e Let. Wits. 1731 II. 351 Their baggage 
is already laden in a By-lander in this CanaL 1667 Dhydkn 
Hind if P. 1. xafl Like bilanden to creep Along the coast, 
mi Bailey, Belauds , belandre. 1755 Mem. Capt.P. Drake 
ll. iii. 6a, I agreed for a Billinder, which is a kind of Dutch 
Vessel. 10)3 Southey Naval Hist. Eng. IV. 993 In little 
boats and bylanden to steal along the shore by night. 

t Bi’lary, a. Obs. - Biliary. 

100 s tr. Willis' Med. Whs. Voc., Bi/ary, belonging to 
bile or cholcr. 1707-91 Chambers CycL Tne bilary pore. 

Bilateral (bailwtcrttf), a. [L Bi- pref: 1 1,6 + 
Lateral, f. L. later - (nom. talus) side.J Of, per- 
taining to, affecting, or arranged upon two sides ; 
disposed on opposite sides of an axis. 

1779 Ash Bilateral. Having two aides, both by the 
father and mother's side. 1054 H. Millkr Footer. Croat. 
la. (1874) 16a That bilateral symmetry of the skeleton. 
b. Law. Pertaining to or affecting two parties. 

1010 Cole beooke Obligations 1 . 16 Contracts are either 
unilateral or bilateral. 1890 Alison Hist. Europe V. xxvii. 
1 99. 78 Bound to perform the other side of the bilateral 
engagement. 

Hence Blla~tarally adv., in a Bilateral manner, 
on both sides. Bils*tsrsll:im, nilatarallty , 
Bila*t©raln*ag, bilateral condition, arrangement 
on opposite sides of an axis. 

iIm Murchison Siluria App. D. 540 Growing bilaterally 
and branching regularly. 1875 Posts Gains l ted. a* Introd. 
8 A judgement may be bilaterally penal . . may both im- 
poverish the defendant and enrich the plaintiff. 189a Todd 
CycL A nat. 4 Phys. IV. 850/1 The idea of bilateralism is by 
do means induced in our definition of symmetry. < 1880 
Nature XXI. a6 2 The phenomenon of bilateralness in the 
prothallia of ferns. 

t Bilau'h, -Ian), v. Obs . Forms see Laugh. 

{ Corn. Teut. ; OE. bihli^hhan , •hi f khan ■ OHG. 
ihlahhian (MHG. and raod.G. be lac hen, Du. be- 
lagckct 1), Goth, bihlahjan to laugh at, deride, f. bi-, 
Be- 4 4- hlahjan , in OE. hliqhhan, to Laugh.] 
trams. To laugh at ; mock, deride. 

a 1000 GutkUu sGr.) 1331 Hunt ic swiSe ne ^euf hinatfl 
bihlehhan. 1097 R. Glouc. 64 Atte laste ys tricherie wel 
lutel he by lows, a 1300 K. Horn 681 pe fya mo so by* 
lauctc I* lauhtej pat icn nawt no kaucte. 

Bilaw, obs. form of By-law. 

Bilbaooatoh : see Bilboquet. v 

Bllbergia, variant of Billbbrota. 

Bilberry, billberry (bi lberi ). Also 7 bU- 
bery. [App. of Norse origin ; cf. Da. bolle- 
bmr , f. bblli (used separately for bilberry) 4 - bar 
Berry. (The origin of Da. bblle is unknown ; the 
suggestion that it Is ON. bpllr Ball is phonetic- 
ally improbable, since this gives Sw. bolt, Da. 
bo/d.)] 

1 . The fruit of a dwarf hardy shrub ( Vaeeinium 
MyrtUlus ), abundant on heaths, 00 stony moon, 
and in mountain woods, in Great Britain and 
Northern Europe; the berry is of a deep blue 
black, and abont a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
So called chiefly in the Midlands; other names 
are Whortleberry and Blaeberry. The name 
is applied also to the plant, and used attrib. 

77 Das Relmi. Splr. 1. (1639) 171 Tbs doth, Hair-cokmrd, 
luyca. 1994 BAwnua Aff- Shsph. li. xii, Straw- 


btrrits or Bll-bcrrks, In thdr prims 8998 Shako. Merry 
IV. v. v. 49 There pinch the Maids as Hew as Bill-berry. 
iSie Wordsw. Descr. Lakes t u8aa) 09 The bilberry, a 
ground plant, never so beautiful as In early imring. 80ai 
Glare rill. Minstr. 1 . 0 s In misty blue, Bilbemes glow 
on tendrils weak, i860 Tyndall Gtae. l f 6. 43, 1 lay down 
upon the bilberry bushes. 

2 . Applied with or without qualification to other 
species of Vaeeinium ; e. g. in Britain to the Great 
Bilberry or Bog Whortleberry (V. uliginosum). 

1640 Parkinson Tkeat. Bet . 1453 Vaccinia nigra /mein 
maiore. The greater Billberry. 1899 R. Buiton Ceutr. 
Aft. in 7 ml. R. G. S. XXIX. 84 Garlands of small red 
bilberries. 1884 Webstks s.v. f The species of American 
bilberry are referred to the sub-genus Eu-vaccinium. 

Hence Bllberrylag vbl. sb , gathering bilberries. 

1899 W. Coleman Woodlands (1866, 9s A party of rustic 
children ' a bilberrying.’ 

Bilbo 1 ^hi Ibou). Forms ; 6 bilboa, 6-7 bilboe, 
-bowe, 7 bilbow, 6- bilbo. [App. (as stated by 
Blount in 1656) from Bilbao in Spain long called 
in Eng. Bilboa. 1 Bilbow blades * were, according to 
a marginal note to Drayton Agincourt (1631) p. 10, 
4 blades accounted of the best temper.* Cf Da ■ 
maseus blade , Toledo blade. The swordu of Bilbao, 
according to Moll’s Geogr. 1701, 4 are famous over 
all Europe.*] 

1 . A sword noted for the temper and elasticity of 
its blade. Now only Hist. 

imS Shake Merry W. iil v. ira Compass'd like a good 
Bilbo in the circumference of a Peeke, hilt to point 1603 
Drayton Odes xvii. 81 Downe their Bowes they threw And 
forth their Bilbowes drew. t6sg Markham Sonldiers Ac* 
cid. a Sharpe and broad Swords (of which the Turkic or Bil- 
boe are best). i8s6 Scott Woodst. iii, My tough old Knight 
and you were at drawn bilbo. 1860 J. Kennedy Rob of Bowl 
xv. 174 We shall come to bilbo and buff before long. 

b. Often used as the proper name of a sword 
personified ; esp. that of a bully or swash- buckler. 

1090 Sh a dwell Libertine 1. Wks. 2700 II. 106 Stand, you 
dog !. .I’ll put Bilbo in your guts. 1749 Abp. Rhys Spain 
(1760; so Bilbo is an humourous term for a Bully's Sword. 
0. Phrase Bilbo's Ike word. 

1687 Congreve Old Back. 111. vii, Bilbo's the word and 
slaughter will ensue. 1713 Guardian No. 245 Bilbo is the 
word, remember that and tremble. 1899 Thackeray Virgin. 
xxx vii. 994. 

2 . tram f. ? One who bears a bilbo. (Doubtful.) 

1998 Shakb. Merry iV. 1. i. 163 , 1 combat challenge of this 


1 and the nec It stocks were put on 


1998 Shakb. Merry IV. 1. L 165 , 1 combat challenge of this 
Lanne Bilboe. 1690 Crowns Eng. Frier v 42 This bilboe 
has shew’d more brain* then our Statesmen do. 

3 . Attrib. and Comb., as bilbo-blade, -man, -mettle, 
-smith ; bilbo lord, a bully, swash-buckler. 

199a G skene Di split. Wks. Grosart) X. 936 Let them doe 
what they dare with their "bilbowe blades. 1696 Blount 
Glossogr * Bilbo blade from Bilboa . . in Spain where the 
best blades are made. i 0 ai Fletcher tVtld-G. Chase 111. 
i. That this *bilbo-lord shall reap that maidenhead That 
was my due. i6is Beaum. ft Fl- King 4 Ne King v. 39 
You are much bound to your "Bil-bow-men. 163a B. Jon- 
bon in Brome North. Lasso Pref. Verses, An honest *Bilbo- 
Smith would make good blades. 

Bilbo l . PI- bilboes (bi*lbo«z). Also 6 bil- 
bowa, 7 bilbowea, bylboea, 8 (comb.) bilboo-. 
[Of uncertain derivation. It is usually, like the 
prec., referred to Bilbao , on the alleged ground 
that many of these instruments were manufactured 
there, and shipped on board the Spanish Armada, 
for the confinement of English prisoners expected 
to be made ; but the word occurs in English many 
years before 1588 ] A long iron bar, furnished 
with sliding shackles to confine the ankles of 

E risoners, and a lock by which to fix one end of the 
ar to the floor or ground. 

1997 in Hakluyt's Vov. 1 . 995, I was also.oonueyed to 
their lodgings . . where I saw a pair of bilbowes. 1991 J. 
Hortop Narr. in Arb. Gamer V. 316 Whom he presently 
commanded to be set in the bilbows. idea Shako. Ham. v. 
IL 6 Me thought 1 lay Worse then the marines in the Bilboes. 
1703 Mrs. Crntlivrr Basset-Table 1. L 903 For every fault 
that she commits, he'll condemn her to the Bilboes. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel. a6 June, The. prisoner kneeling to show 
how. .the bilboes and the neckstocks were put on aim. 
b. attrib. 

>770-84 Cook Voy. (»7po> V. 1997 Carrying with him the 
■hackle of the bilboo- bolt that had been put about his leg. 

Bilboquftt (bilboke-t). Corrupted forms in 
sense a, 9 bilboketoh, -oatoh, bilbaooatoh, bil- 
▼erketoh, blbleroatoh. [a. Fr. bilboquet, in same 
senses and various intermediate ones ; in OF. bille* 
boquet, -banquet, of doubtful origin : see Diez, LittrL] 
f 1 . 4 A cord or line, having at either end, and in 
the middle, a sticke fastened vnto it wherwith 
Gardeners measure out their beds.' Cotgr. 

1010 Surpl. ft Markh. Country \ Farm 956 For round 
workes, you must haue an instrument, commonly called the 
Gardners Bilboquet. 1088 R. Holms Acad. Armory il 
128 A Bilboquet, an Instcumant made of Lines and sharp 
pointed Sticks or Iron Pith, to>qqare out Beds 
2 . The plaything called Cup-and ball ; the game 
played with it, wnlch consists in catching the ball 
either on the enp or spike end of the stick. 

[A typical example of popular etymology is afforded by 
the corruption of quel ■ hot, to ketch, catch, so as to asso- 
ciate it with the action of the game : in Bilbao catch we 
have the more deliberate perversion of pseudo-scholarship.) 
1749 Walpole Lett. H. Memn (1834) !• bux 093 To set 


up the noble game of bilboquet. ties Mar. Edgeworth 
Good hr. 640.(1830)109 BUboquets, battledores, and shuttle- 
cocks. 1808 Janr Austkn Lett. ■ 1884. U. 06 Bilbocaich, at 
which George is indefatigable. s8ta Month. Mag. XXXI 1 L 
s6 He nude great use or a bilbaoftatch note, said to ha\e 
come hither from Bilbao, in Spain, and thence to have it* 
name) or ivory cup and spike, sijs Hons Tear Bh. 1097 To 
the hautboy succeeded the bilbo-catch, or bilver-ketch. 
1879 Parish Sussex Gloss., Bibier-catch . 

Biloook (bi'likpk). A bird : the Water-rail. 
1878 Ray IViHnghb/s Omith . 324 The Water-Rail, called 
by some the Bilcock or Brook-Ousel. 1841 Penny CycL 
XIX. 983/2 The . . Bilcock . . of the modem British. 

Bild, etc., obs. form of Build, etc. 
t Bilder. Obs. rare. A kind of hone, a nog. 
1970 Levins Mans/. 71 A Bilder, horse, egumlus, cousin. 
1693 Urquhart Rabelais u xil 1 . 48 That suffer your bilder 
[Ft. courtaud\ to fail you, when you need him moot. 
Bildftrft ibi’ldaib). Herb. Forms: 5 byllerne, 
blUure, 6 byldera, bilders, 6-8 belden ; mod. 
dial, blldora, billon, beUers. 

A name given by the old herbalists to some 
water plant or plants, cruciferous or umbellifeious 
(perk Helosciadium or Nasturtium ). In modem 
dialects applied locaUv to Water Cress, co. Derry ; 
Water Dropwort ( CEnanthe crocatd ), Cornwall ; 
Cow Parsnip, Devon. See Britten and Holland. 

( 1440 Promp . Parv. 36 Bylleme, watyr herbe, hernia. 
Roy. MS. A. vi. f. 69 b in Promp. Parv. 36 note, Hillura, an 
herbe that me clepyth billure. 1949 Elyot Diet., Lauer , 
an herbe growyng in the water, lyke to alysaunder, but 
hauyng lease leaues. Some do call it bylders. (1848 Cooper 
Bibl Eliot a , bilders; 1573 — Thesaurus, bekhrrs.l 1998 
Florio, Gorgogtiestro, of some called, .belders, or bell-rag*. 
BUdge, obs. form of Bilge. 

Bile (bail), [a. F. bile, ad. L. bills.] 

1 . The fluid secreted by the liver, and poured 
into the duodenum, as an aid to the digestive pro- 
cess. It is bitter, of a brownish vellow colour, 
passing sometimes into green, and of a highly com- 
plex structure. (It was one of the ' four humours * 
of early physiology, and was, till the beginning of 
the 18th c., commonly termed cho/er.) 

2663 G. Thomson Med. Iguor. 147 Blood, Bile, Phlegme 
and Melancholy. 1700 Drydkn Cock 4* Vox 247 These 
foolish Fancies. .Arc certain Symptom*. .Of boiling Cholcr, 
and abounding Bile. 173a A sbui knot Rules 0/ Diet 267 
Liven of Animals, because of the Bile which they contain 
1810 Henry Elem. them. 11836) II. 441. 1861 Hulmb tr. Mo 
quiu-Taudou 11. 111. iii. 95 Bile, .is secreted by the liver, and 
is received into a special receptacle termed the gall-bladder, 
b. Excess or derangement of the bile. 

1803 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries 1x860) 11 . xo, I am .. quite 
free both from gout and bile. 

2 . Jig. Anger, ill temper, peevishness. Cf.CflOLkB, 
Gall, Spleen. 

Marry at Midsh. Easy viil, His bile was raised by 
this parade and display in a lad. 2838 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
1 . 1. tv. § 45. 989 After all this bile against those whom the 
royal bird represents. 

8. Black Bile -» atrabilis , cholcr adust, or melan- 
choly, the fourth of the 'humours* of early physio- 
logy; see Atrabilb. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer l x. 88 He had been . . accumulat- 
ing.. black bile. 

4 . tomb, and Attrib., as bile-cell , -cyst, - duct , etc. ; 
bile-pigment, one of the colouring substances ol* 
bile ; bile-stone, a calculus formed m the gall- 
bladder, a gall-stone. 

*•74 Grew Aunt. Trunks 111. il. 8 17 In the Liver, it were 
hard to say, which is a Blood-Vessel, and which is a Bile- 
Vessel. .if it were not for the Contents of them both. 1774 
E. Darwin in PhiL Trans. 346 The bile-duct was tied be- 
fore it was taken out of the body. 1796 — Zoom. 11. 4 Where 
these bile-stones are too large to pass. 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 
87! n health no bile-pigment can be detected in the blood. 
Bile, obs. f. Boil tumour, and Build. 
Bileotlon, variant of Bolkotion, a moulding. 
Bilefy, obs. form of Bilify. 

Bileman, etc. : see By-. 
t Bilenge, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [Only in Ormin, 
taking place of OE. gelqnge, f. ge- prefix + Iqn^e, 
secondaiy form of lang long OTeuL *langJo~ . 
Cf. bilong. Belong a. for 0 \L.gelang] Belonging, 
related to (with dot.). 

c iaoo Ormin 9930 Bitwenenn )att ludisskenn freod pstt 
Iacob wass bilenge. 

Bilek, biloo, blloken, biluken, etc.: see Be- 
look and Belovm. 

Bileue, -lev©, variants of Bblbavi v. Obs. 
f Bile-van. Obs. rare— 1 , [perh. for biliven, 
pa. pple. of Bkliv^ to remain ; perh. a plural sb.] 
That which is left ; remainder, remains. 
c 1090 Gen. 4 Ex. 3254 Da bi-leuen brenaen he bead. 

t Bi'lewkit, a. Obs. Forms: x bilewit(e, bilwit, 
1 - a bjrlewite, a bylehwit(t), 3 bilewliit, -ehwlt. 


mod.u. btlhg just, reasonable + Wit; giving tne 
sense 4 mild of wit or mind.* Cf. G. bitm* 4 a 
good friendly house-spirit,* Grimm Germ. Myth. 
(ed. 4) III. 137 (Eng. ed. 11 . 473), and Billy- 
blind. The interpretation * white of bill,’ like a 
young bird (f. OE. bile + hwit), was euxient at an 
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cari^ date, ai shows by isth c. spellings; cf. F. 
bec-jaune, G .gelb-schnabel, though these are depre- 
cative rather than laudatory; and it most be noted 
that the earlier spellings had not hwit, but wife] 
Mild, gentle, clement; innocent, simple. 
c I90 K. jElfred Bada iv. xxiv. in Sweet Reader 50 Swa 
swa he hluttre mode and bilewite ond emyltre willsum- 
neeee Dryhtne fteowde. c$ 9a Lind it/. Got}. Matt, xi. 99 
Biluit [ic] am. legjg ft us Aw. G. mild, rxooo Ags. G. bil- 
wite. v.r. bylewlte, cnjo Royal A/S. bylcwit, c 1160 Hat- 
ton bylehwiL) c fji Mm$Mm G. Matt. x. 16 Bilwite awa 
swa culfra. Unto in G. bylwite, rit|o Royal MS. byle- 
witte, c itdo Hatton bylehwutcu] siaj O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. XU41 He wm swido goo man and swifle bilchwit. 
e moo Okmin 6654 Sheuiaahe & bilewhit. All clene off ills 
bohhteaa. a 105 St. Afarher. aa pe englea. .auugen on hire 
bodi bilchwit and bleaceden hit. 


Bilge (bildg), sb. Abo 7 -8 bildge, billage. 
[Prob. a corruption of Bulgr, ad. OK. boulge 
*» mnd.K. bottge, shown not only by the occurrence 
of Bulge and Bulch as synonyms of Bilge, but 
also by the fact that bougie in K. still means 4 bilge ' 
both with reference to a cask and to a ship. 
Billage must be a further corruption, due to the 
rarity of the ending -Ige in Eng.; this form seems 
in later times to be preferred where the word de- 
notes a measure, from form-association with ton- 
nage, stowage, and other abstracts in -age.] 

1 . The bottom of a ship's hull, or that part on 
either side of the keel which lias more a horizontal 


than a perpendicular direction, and upon which 
the ship would rest if aground; also the lowest 
internal part of the hull. 

15x3 Douglas jKneis v. iv. 78 The myehty kervell schud- 
derit . . Doun swakkand Audit ondir li.r braid bilge of aik. 
169a in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant. 1. xvi. 75 The Bilge, 
the breadth of the place the Sh'.p resit on when she is a 
ground. 1696 Phillips, billage of a Ship is the breadth of 
the Floor when she lies aground ; and billage -waicr is that 
which cannot come to the pump. 1786 Cowpur Odyss. xv. 
570 She pitched headlong into the bilge Like a sea coot. 
*866 Daily TeL 7 Nov., We were only blown over on our 
other bilge, and remained fast. 

b. The foulness which collects in the bilge. 

18x9 Southey O. Newman iii, To breathe again the air 
With taint of bilge and cordage undefiled. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits ii. 35 Nobody likes to be .. suffocated with 
bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. 

2 . The 'belly* of a cask or other vessel of similar 
shape; cf. Bklly to, 11. 

13x3 Douglas / Ends 11. i. 11 Of cho*t men. .thai tuik Ane 

f rcit numir. and hid in bilgis dome Within that best. X797 
f klson in Nicolas Disp. VII. 143 The great weight of 
stores laid on the casks . . has pressed the hi lees. 

3 . Comb, and Attrib., as bilge-block, -board, -coad, 
-keelson, -plank ; bilge-fever (see quot.) ; bilge- 
free a. (of a cask), stowed so that the bilge does 
not come in contact with the floor ; bilge-pieoe 
Bilge-keel ; bilge-pump, a pump to draw off 
the bilge-water ; bilge-stringer, a shelf or line of 
beams running round the bilge ; bilge-ways (see 
quot.). Also B:lok-keel, -water. 

x86v Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Bilge-fever, the illness 
occasioned by a foul hold. 1869 Sir K. Kf.pd Ship-build. 
ii. aj The iron-dad frigates of our Navy . . have numerous 
.."bilge-keelsons. 1880 Times 05 Dec. 75 The vessel 
rolled 4 deeper* than before the removal of the "bilge-pieces, 
the increase of the ballast, etc. 1887 Smytii Sailors Word- 
bk., * Bilge-planks, certain thick strengthenings on the inner 
and outer lines of the bilge. 1866 (i. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neigh. xL (1878) 926 It's better . . to keep a look-out on 
the "bilge-pump. 1869 Sir E. Reed Ship-build, i. xo The 
butts of tne angle-irons forming the fore and aft "bilge- 
stringers, were not sufficientlyconnccted. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Hiijb, The 41 bilge- ways or cradles, 
placed under tne bottom, to conduct the snip .. into the 
water whilst lanching. 


to spring t 
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I. 333 The Trinitie 
bilged and lost. 


Bilge, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To stave in a ship's bottom, cause her 
r a leak. 

Jknkinson in Hakluyt Voy. 

came on ground . . and was like to be bilg w 

UfWHKR Ann. 66a F.uphranor . . had bilged and sunck one 
of the enemies ships. 1769-9 Falconer Shipwr, 111. 64a A 
second shock Bilges that splitting vessel on the rock. 1836 
Marry at Midsh. Easy xxxi, It was one of the Sicilian go- 
vernment galleys bilged on the rocks. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To suffer fracture in the bilge ; 
to be broken or stove in, spring a leak. BXtofig. 

1718 Morgan Algiers 11. v. 301 The Ships . . were running 
ashore and bilging on the Rocks. 1748 Anion Voy. 11. iiu 
146 She struck on a sunken rock, and soon after bilged. 
1870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. u (1673) 193 On which 
an heroic life . . may bilge and go to pieces. 

3 . tram. and intr. To bulge or swell out. 

1807 Vancouver Agrie. Devon (18x3) 360 These narrow ways 
are . . by the traffic of the lime-carts, oUged, and forced out 
upon their sides. 1849-51 Todd Cvct. Anat. 9 ft Ays. IV. 
041/2 The whole apparatus is capable of bilging outwards 
In the movements of respiration 

Blind,///, a. In 6 Sc. bilgelt. [f. Bilge sb. 
+ -so*.] Having a large bilge ; broad-bottomed, 
sgi* Douglas jEueis il iv. faH. 1 6 « Alkyn portage quhilk 
was bidder. brocht In barge or bilgeit balbngare our sa. 

BUgfrteal (bi’ldx kfl). See quot. 185a 

* sflga Rodim. Mmm . ( weale) 97 Bilge-Keels, the pieces 
of timber fastened under the bilge of boats or other vessels, 
to keep them upright when on shore, or to prevent them 


falling to leeward when sailing. 1884 E. FtsueousNE in 
ft all Mali G. 93 Sept. 9/e A large number of our ships have 
deep bilge-keels to reduce their rolling propensities. 

Bi'lgffi-Wftter. The water that collects in the 
bilge of a drip through leakage or otherwise, and 
becomes disgustingly foul and noxious. 

1706 Phillips, Bildge- Water, that water which . . cannot 
come to the Well in the Ship’s Hold. 1751 Smollett fter. 
Pie. lx. May 1 be bonnd to eat oakum and drink bilge- 
water for life. 1840 R. Dana Bgf. Mast ii. 3 That inex- 
pressibly sickening smell, caused by the sliaking up of the 
hilge-water in the hold. 

tSilgTffiffi. Obs. A plant: perhaps -B ilpeks. 

e 1460 J. Russell BA. Nurture in Babets Bk. (1868) 185 
Scabtosc, Bitgres, wildflax, is good for ache. 

bust (bi'ldgi). [f. Bilge sb. + -y 1 .] Charac- 
teristic of a bilge : e. g. * a bilgy smell. 

Bili- (boili), comb ning form of the I.. bil/s 
bile, used in various compounds and derivatives, 
tsp. in the names of bile-pigments ; as bili-cyanin, 
-rttbin, - verdin , etc. Hence also BUla*tion, 4 the 
production or secretion of bile. 1 Syd. Soc.Lex. 1 880. 
BUi-fsroua a producing bile, t BLllfloatlon, 
the action or process of making bile, + BiHHy, v. 
to form bile ; Bill&lng ///. a. bile-forming. 

xtk J. W. Legg Bile 49 Bilicyanin they always find in 
human gall-stones. 1878 Ganges ir. Hermann's fthys. 
(ed.a- 138 Yellow bile becomes green through the oxidu- 
tion of bilirubin to biliverdin. 1836 9 1 'odd < yet. Anat . 9 
fthys. II. 483/9 In many insects the biliferoux organs 
consist of fluid sacs. x6os Sir T. Blount Ess. 1x3 The na- 
ture of sanguification, Unification, Separation of Urine. 
1657 Tomlinson R toon's Disp. 596 So much Vinegar must 
lie added, .as will correct that bilefying faculty. 

Biliary (bi liiri), a. [ad. F. biliaire ; cf. mod. 
L. bili arts, and see -ary*.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the bile. 

1731 Arbuthnot Ailments i. f 4 Voracious Animals, .have 
the Biliary Duct inserted into the Pylorus. 1817 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857)51 Derangement in the biliary organs. 

2 . * Bilious 2. 


1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1871) III. vl vl. 934 The biliary 
face seems clouded wiili new gloom, i860 — Retain 1. 97 
Not sanguine and diffusive lie, but biliary and intense. 
tBiUbra. Obs. rare. [ad. L. bi libra, {. bi- 
two + libra pound.] A weight of two pounds. 

138s Wyclif Rev. vi. 6 A bilihre of whete, that is a wey\t 
0/ two pound, for 00 peny, and thre bilibrea of barly for 00 


‘Bfilf. -liue, var. ff. of Bymfe, Obs., sustenance, 
il Bilimbi (bili'mbi). Also 8 blimbl, 9 bi- 
limby, bllmbing. (Tamul bilimbi, Malay bi- 
li tubing, Cingalese bilin.] A tree ( Averrhoa Bi- 
limbi , N (). Oxalidacem), growing in India and 
Ceylon, which yields a juice used by the natives 
for the cure of skin-diseases ; also its fruit. 

177S-84 Cook Voy. ' 1700) 1 . 947 There are fruits of various 
kinds, and particularly the bliinbi, which has a sharp taste, 
and in a fine pickle. 185a F. Neale Res id. Siam xii. To 
sec the fruit trees . . the call area, and the bilimby, the cus- 
tard apple and the pomegranate. 1866 Treas. Bot. xia 
Averrhoa Bilimbi , tne Blimbing. 
t Biliment. Obs. Forms : 6 bailment, belle- 
mentte, blllament, billemento, billyment, 
bylli(a)ment, 6-7 bllliment(e, 7- 8 billement, 
8 biliment. Japhetic form of Abiliment, Habili- 
ment {iisoabillemenl, habillament, abyllyment, etc., 
etc.) ; used in specific senses of that word.] 

1 . gen. An ornamental article of (female) attire, 
an ornament worn by women ;«■ Habiliment 6. 

[c 1530 Ld. Berness Art A. Lyt. Bryt. 11814) 8 Pyerx .. 
bought for them abylementes and jewellen.) 1589 Lane. 
Wills (1861) 133, 1 give unto my said wiefe all her chaynes 
of goolde. .billimentes and all apparell. x6xx Corns., Dor- 
lot , a iewell, or prattle trinket, as. .aglet, button, billement, 
etc. wherewith a woman sets out her apparell, or decks 
herselfe. rjaoS tow’s Sun/, icd. Strype 1754) II. v. ix. 970.x 
Many Biliments, Chains, Tablets, Buttons, and such like 
which were commonly worn. X7SI-90 Bailey, Billements 
Ur. the Habit limentB], Ornaments and Cloaths of a Woman. 

2 . spec, in 16th c.; 4 The attire or ornaments of a 
woman's head or neck : or a bonnet : a French 
hood : a paste or such like.' Baret Alvearie 1 580. 
4 The jewelled fronts of the ladies' head-dresses, as 
we Bee them in the portraits of Queen Anne 
Boleyne, etc.' J. G. Nicholls. 

[xmr Fardle Faeiont 11. vii. x6x The abillementes of their 
hcaaes are much like the frontlettes that their Magi doe 
weare.] a mi Udali. Royster D. 11. iii. (Arb.) 35 We shall 
go in our frenene hoodes. In our tricke ferdegews and bil- 
nrnents of golde. a 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars '185a) 43 Thene 
(1539I beganne alle the gentylwomen of Yngland to were 
Frenche whooddes with Dellementtes of golde. 1583 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Dent, lxxvii. 479 Women weare bilTiments of 
gold, and other costly attyres vpon their heades. x6x* 
Cotgr., Bovolet. a Biltiment, or head-attire, worne by the 
women of Picardie. 


8. Biliment lace : an ornamental lace used in the 
16th c. for trimming. 

1578 Inv. Jos. Backhouse in Draper's DM. 187 Lace 5 d 
to 9 d per dozen, vij doz. and a d. of bylliament, 8 s. . . 
x owncis of sylke bylUsaent, sat. 158B Lease. Wills (1861) 
139 One velvet! jerkin laid one w*» billim 1 lace. . 1600 
Queen's Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. III. sot One 
frocke of clothe of golde . . with a billament lace of Vei 
Qolde. 

Bilimian, -limpen, etc. : see Be-. 


Bills (boHin). [f. Bile + - nO A gummy pale 
yellow mass, formerly considered to be the prin- 
cipal constituent of the bile. 

1849 fla Todd 07 . A mot, + fthys. IV. 844A BiUn anil 
biliary colouring matter. Huxley Phys. v. xaa Bilin 

♦ . U a mixture of two adds in combination with soda. 
Bilinear (beili-nAi\ a. rare, [f- Hi- pref* 6 
+ Linear, L. tinea line.] Of, pertaining to, ur 
contained by, two (straight) lines. 

1651 Mansell Proleg. LegM 860) 94 There It no difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the phrase 4 bUioear figure* 
. .though the object is inconceivable. 

Bilingual (baili-qgwil), a. [f. L. bilingHds 
shaking two languages (f. bi- tw 0+ lingua longue, 
language) + -alLj 

1 . Having, or characterized by two languages. 
*86e Anetrd Channel 1st. 543 A constitution of bilingual 

islands. 1871 Earle Phiiol. f 20 Cock-boat la probably a 
bilingual compound. 

2 . spec. Of inscriptions, etc. : Written or in- 
scribed simultaneously in parallel \ersions in two 
different languages. Also aausi-sb. 

1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxiv. IV. 352 The inscriptions were 
bilingual, in Assyrian characters as well as Greek. 1869 
Baldwin ftrek. Nations vitL (1877) 340 The bilingual stone 
of Thugga. 1881 Athenaeum x Oct. 433/3 Our bilinguals 
are as yet scanty. 

Hence BUlsgrisUy adv., in two languages. 
So BUl'ngnar a. ~ Bilingual. Ulll-ngulat, one 
who speaks two languages, atlli'ngaoua a. - 
Bilingual. 


1871 Earle Phiiol. 1 77 Not an unfrequent thing in Chau- 
cer for a line to contain a tingle fact bilingually repeated. 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. aoa The bilinguar monument of 
Rosetta. 1884 Pail Mall G. 4 Jan. 3/1 A genuine bilin- 
guist is as rare a prodigy »* a two-headed calfT 1730 Bailey 
Bi/inguons’, (whence also in mod. Diets.). 

t Bilio'st, a. Obs . [ad. L. bil ids -us.] «=■ next. 

1710 ft hit. Trans. XXVII. 34 The Biliose Liquor . . being 
of a whitish yellow colour. 

Bilious ( bi lias), a. Also 6 bftlina, bylyous, 
7 bileous, 8 biliose. [ad. F. bilieux L. bilids- 
us, f. bili-s Bile : see -ouh.] 

tl. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, the 
bile ; «-• Biliary. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Gay lens Temp, a G Ij b. Cankers cometh 
ofbylyous excrementes. 1651 Culpepper Astral. Judge///. 
Dis. 1 1658; 131 Caused by cholcrick or bilious matter. 1697 
Downing Ihsord. Horned Cattle 35 This mcdiciuu . . 
cleanses the bilious passages. 

2 . Of diseases and temperament : Affected by, or 
arising from, too great a secretion of bile, or 
from bilious derangement. 

1651 Biggs Nrtv Disp. 74 Bilious disease* 1671 H. Si urbk 
Def. fthlebot. 36 His natural habit, be it bilious, melan- 
choly, or phlegmatick. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet i. 
94 An excellent Drink in bilious Fevers. x8a6 Disrafli 
Vtv. Grey iv. v. xsoRise in the morning as bilious asa Ben- 
gal general. 184a Dickens Lett. ( 1880} 1 . 67 . 

8. Choleric, wrathful, peevish, ill-tempered. 

1561 T-, Fortehcuk Forest U571) 5a A great note of tem- 
perancie is it not to waxe or bilius or angrie for the injurie 
that is done us. 166a Fuller Worthies ( 1 8401 111. 374 Here 
bilious Bale lets fly without fear. 1866 Sat. Rev. 90 Jan. 
76/1 The outpouring of a bilious cynicism. 

Biliously, adv. [f. prec. + *ly *.] In a bilious 
or ill-tempered manner. 

Pall Mall G. 97 July 1 1/1 He wishes heartily— If not 
biliously — that some biped English boas might come to the 
same fate. 

Bi liouf neil. Bilious quality or condition ; 
Jig. peevishness, ill-temper. 

x8sx Dr (Juinckv Confess. 1. 67 The suffering from bilious- 
ness. 1884 Gen. Gordon Jml. Kartomn 8 Oct., I hope 
Stewart will cut out all this biliousness. 

BiliB, obs. form of Bylbr, a game. 

Bilitbral (baili-tdril), a. [f. Bi- preft 1 + 
Ljteual, f. L. litera or liitera letter.] Having 
or consisting of two letters ; quosi-sA a linguistic 
root consisting of two letters. Bll&'taraliam, a 
biliteral condition of language. 

1787 Sir W. Tones Anniv. Disc. Iv. (1894) I. 43 It is the 
genius of the Sanscrit . . that the roots of verbs be almost 
universally biliteral. x86 | R. Townsend Mod. Geom. 1. 9 
The former or biliteral notation is. .more convenient *®74 
Savcr Cot //par. PktioL it 78 1 he so-called biluerals are . . 
the result of phonetic decay, i860 Farrar Orig. Lang, 
x. 9ia The supposition of an original biliteralism. 

Bilk (bilk), sb. [Of uncertain origiu ; nor can 
it be determined whether the sb. or the vb. was 
first in use. The verb was at first a technical term 
in the game of Cribbage, where it interchanged 
with balk ; hence a conjecture that it may nave 
originated in a mincing pronunciation of the 
Utter. Blount's assertion that the word is Arabic 


is altogether erroneous ; aud the derivation 4 from 
Mceso-Goth. bi-laikan to mock,< 4 o deride,' given 
in some diets., belongs to a pre- scientific age/l 

1 . Cribbage. A balking or spoiling of an aaver- 
gary's score in his crib. 

> 79 * J’ Williams (A. Pasquin) Cribbage 63 To assist your 
ownCnb better, or to throw a greater bilk into that of your 
adversary Ibid. 63 A King is, in general, agreat bilk with 
almost any other card. 

f 2 . A statement having nothing in it. Obs. 

1633 B. Jonhon T. Tub u i, Tub. He will have the la*t 



BILK. 


BILL*' 


word, though hetulk bilk for ’b Hugh. Bflk I whcft tfctf t 
Tub. Why, nothing : a word ugnUpngl Nothiogj. and boo* 
rowed hero to express nothing, attc wovht,^ it sals 
to be nn Arabick word, end signifies nothin*', cribbogo- 
pteyeni understand it beat. ' a mx North Exam. T. W, 
r i ft. Bcdloe was sworn, and, Dewgaslced what he knew 
against the Wwnw, answered. Nothing. . Hedtoe wee quo** 
tioned over end over, who Mill swore tne same Bilk, /bin 4 

1. iii. p 46 The WonU in e common Acceptation ere e me^r 
Hi Ik. end signify nothing. 

3 . A hoax, e deception, a 'take In.' ! Obs, 

iMa Butler //«</. 11. 111. 37 6 Spells, Which over nr-rf 
month ■ blank-page In th Almanack strango Bilks presage. 
1694 Conoeeve Double Deal, in. a, There he's secure from 
danger of e bilk, n 1733 NostIi Lives 1. ado After this bilk 
of e discovery wes known. ■ 

4 . A person who bilks or cheats ; a cheat. 

1790 SmmtoAM in Sheridanimssa tea Johnny W Iks, 

Johnny W Iks, Thou greatest of bilks. 1836 Massy at 

7/1 /het it, The wegoner drove off, cursing him for a bilk, 
t Bilk, a. Obs. [Seeprcc.] 
a ITS! Noith Exam. l iiu p 10. leg To that end the 
Author’s bilk account of it, ] em approaching. 

Bilk (bilk), v. [See Bilk sb.] 

L tram . In Cribbage 2 To balk or spoil any one’s 
score in his crib. 

stfgi Cleveland Poems 24 So many Cards, I'th Mock, and 
yet be bilkt f M0e Cotton Combi, (Santester viii. If he find 
no Gaines in them, nor lielp by trie Card that was turn'd up, 
which he takes into his hand, then he U bilkt, and some- 
times it so happen* that he is both bUkt in hand and crib. 
179s J. Williams 4 A. l’aaquiui Cribbage 65 Bilking the Crib 
or your adversary is a very essential part of the game of 
Cribbage. .any cards which are not likely to make sequences, 
are proper cards to bilk your adversary. sftgo Bohn's 
Hand-bit. Games, * Baulking' or * bilking 'the crib. 

2 . To balk (hope, expectation); to cheat, deceive, 
betray. 

187* Maivki.l Reh. Tramp. 1. 97 When we have search'd 
all over, we find ourselves bilk'd in our expectation, a 16S1 
Oldham Wks. 4 Rem. <1686) 48 Hope- often bilkt, and 
Sought Preferment lost, 2774 Westm. Mag. II. X45 Hap- 
less woman .. Uilkd while she's young, and ancient with- 
out friends I stea Haxlitt Tablet. II. xv. 351 Native 
talents at work . . to bilk their consciences, and salve their 
reputation. step Carlyi.k MUq. (1857) I. 993 Fate . . may 
be to a certain extent bilked. 

8. To 'do (a person) out * of (his due) ; to cheat, 
defraud; to evade payment of (a debt). 

2871 Locke In Fnx llmime Life I. v. 968 A man that had 
bilked one of the rao*t considerable men uf the place. 169a 
Luttskll Brief Ret. 11857) IL 41a Beleiving the persons 
therein would bilk the coachman, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Poverty Wks. 17 jo 1. u8 A . . scoundrel who knows no pleasure 
beyond. . bilking (muds and coaches. 1703 Du Fob C ol. Jock 
t 1840) 198 We bUked the captain of his ransom money. 1786 
New Bath Guide vi. 1807. 40 Tia hard to be bilk'd of our 
fare. iyto Cowrxn i t roc. 3:17 HU skill . . In bilking Uvcni 
bills. 1833 MsaivALa Rout. Re/, viii. (1867) 994 In bilking 
a creditor or negotiating a loan. 

4 . To elude, evade, escape from, * give the slip to. 
1679 K. W. Cromwell's Ghost 9, 1 bilkt my Keeper, and . . 
Once more I mount my Native Soyl again. 1713 Guardian 
No. i9A4i736;II.x59Ti>ecountry lassl who, her cow bilking, 
leaves ner milking. For a green gown on the gras*, 17*0 
Gay Poems 1 1745 ill. 64 She scorn d to bilk her assignation. 
ita6 Scott Woodst. xkviii, I bilked Kverard in order to 
have my morning draught. 283a Thackeray Esmond 11. L 
161 T’other recollected how a constable had been bilked. 

Bi'lktd* {f. prec. + -BDl.J Also bilkt. 
Cheated, 1 done out ’ of one’s due or expectation. 

i61a Dryden Mac FI. 104 Bilkt stationers for yeomen stood 
prepar'd. — (J.) The pleasing sight Of your bilk'd hopes. 

Bi lking, vbl. sb. Tf. as prec. + -iNol.l 'The 
action of cheat ing or 1 doing; out ' of one's one. 

1687 T. Biown Saints in U/r. Wks. 1710 1. 77 A pack of 
vermin, bred up to . . bilking of their landladies. 1796 
Graft-Inn foul. I. 177 The .. bilking of Waiters at Places 
of Entertainment. 


. 177 The . . bilking of Waiters at Places 


Bi lking, ppl- ol [f. as prec. 4- -ino 2 .] Balking, 
disappointing, cheating. 

>731 Fielding Lottery ii. Wks. 1784 II. 140 Dear Madam, 
be not in such a pamio'i, I am no bilking younger brother. 
Bill (bil), sb? Forms : 1-7 bil, 5 -6 byl, bylle, 
billo, I- bill. [Com. WGer. : OE. bit, hi lies neut., 
sword, falchion — OS. bil, the same, OHG. bill 
neut. (MHG. bil neut., mod.G. hi lie fern., pickaxe) 
prob. r— OTeut. *biljo-{tn (with NVGer. U for Ij), 
connected by some with Skr. bhil to split, cleave. 
Applied to various cutting weapons and imple- 
ments, the relations of which to each other are 
not satisfactorily ascertained. (Ger. beil, OHG. 
bthal, is an entirely different word.)] 
f 1 . A weapon of war mentioned in OE. poetry, 
a kind of broadsword, a falchion. Obs. (Prob* 
ably passing with modified shape into sense a.) 

m xooo Beowulf ese/k After bille* bite, c 1050 Art. Gloss * 
in Wr.-Wfllcker roe. 376 Chalikem , bilL saog Lav. 2740 
per wes bil ibcat ! bur wes balu mucheL [iln Fbkeman 
Norm. Cony. (1876) I. v. 973 note. The bill here (in Death of 
Brihtnoth) apokea of was a swOrd and not an axe.] 

2 . Aa obsolete military weapon used chiefly by 
infantry ; varying in form from a simple concave 
blade with a long wooden handle, to a kind of 
concave ax with a spike at the back and its shaft 
terminating in a spear-heed : a halberd. 

Piitidd forms of bills eeent to have been painted or var- 
nished in different colours ; hence the black and broum HU$ 
of the tfidi and 17th centuries; 
e 1390 K. Alee. 1694 Wkhlong* hides .. They curve heore 


I bo nes ak Maro. T ASTON Lett. 918* IL erg The tne* 

r?-*-- •. **rr*j~r *-*»*<« njwri hm** ■ 

Men. Vtl, bnv. Praam* Armours Defensives^ ws*. Rowes* 
Bikes, Hauberu. ign Snake. Rich. Il, jp. ii ii| DUtaftfe- 
Womea manage rustle Bills, uni Basset Theor. Warm 
X L a Inveterate ' opinion .. toadung Macke bits and bosses. 
>603 Drayton Bar. Warms ti. xxxvti, WeFt With the 
Bpeare. or Browne Bid, or the Pike, dii Scott Trierm 

I. xUi, When the Gothic gateway frown'd; Glanced neither 
bill uor bow. iftp PlamcmS Brit. Costume. 33. 

b. A similar weapon used by constables of the 
watch till late in the i8th cent. Also attrib. 

sgBg Po/bc w. Hatchet (1844) s8 All weapons from the 
tayior* bodkin. to the watchmans browns bil. sggp Snaks. 
Much Adorn. Hi. 44 Haue a case that your bills be nut stolne. 
1828 Fletcher Cast. Country n. to, 1. Qf. He was still in 
quaneb, scokned us Peace-makes, And nil our bill-authority. 
1799 S. Freeman Town Off. 176 Every watchman carries 
a staff with a bill fastened thereon. 

8. Short for Bill-bait. 

>499 Hen. VII. in EIHs Orfr. Lett. f. 1 1. I. at For . . aa 
archer or bide on horsback vlU4 by the day. i|i) Hen* 
VIII. in Strype RceL Mem. 1 . il App. i. 4 A hundred able 
men . . wheroif threescore to be archers and forty bills on 
foot. 233a Hssvrr Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 33 Hides, 
and archers, the which folowe their capitaynes in good array*, 
stag Scott Talism . x, A strong guard of bills and bows. 

4 . An implement used for pruning, cutting wood, 
lopping trees, hedges, etc., having a long blade 
with a concave edge, often ending in a sharp hook 
(cf. Bill-book), and a wooden handle in line with 
the blade, which may be long as in the hedging- 
bill, or short as in the hand-bul. (The form of the 
* bill ’ varies greatly in different localities.) 

c sooo jteLriuc Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllckcr Voc. xo6 Fa leas- 
trusts , si)m, uel bilL *402 Caxton Reynard xxxiii. ft 1 The 
men . .cam out with stauv* and byllix, with flaylis and pyk- | 
forkttM. iui Hulokt, Byl called a forest bil. or bushnithe. 
1570 Wills \ lav. N. C. 42835) 334 Ij pairs uf wood skeles, 
ooe bilMaffe iiijr. a 1604 Hanmsr Chron. Irel. Ci6jj> xoj 
Having a forrest Bill on his shoulders. 2843 W. Gskvnhii.i. 
Axe at Root 29 It U not Falx, a Bill or Hooke, to chop off 
some Armes or Bowes. 1740 Somerville l/obbtnol ii. 80 
And with hix crooked Bill Cut sheer the ftsil Support. 286a 
Trench Monk 4 Bird xxxiii. Poems a8 The woodman's glit- 
tering bill. 

fo, A digging implement : a mattock or pickax, 
[rxose Aes. Gloss, in Wr.-W dicker Foe. 361 Bidnbium , 
ttutrra, bill.] rip) Pol. Songs (1839) 152 Thah y sulk mi 
bil ant my bontax. e 1400 Ywaiue ft (raw. 399J l'hai had 
broght bath bill and spade. 1468 Medulla Grata., Fosso- 
riutn , a byl or a pykeys. 2483 Cath. Augl. 31 A Bille ^a 
By 11 or a yyco**\/ossorium, hgo. 

0. Comb, t Bill-bager (?) i Billman, q.v. 

c 148a Toumetey Afyst. 8< Both busters and brugers God 
kepc us fro . . From alk bylle hagers with eolknyfes (hat go. ] 
Bill. *b? Forms : 1-4 bile, 4 bee la, bil, 4-5 
bylie, 5-6 bille, 6 byll, 4- bill. [OE. bile 
fmasc., not found elsewhere in Teut. ; prob. 
OTcut. *bili-, and possibly a derivative of the 
same root as Bill rf.ij 

1 . The horny Bkak of certain birds, especially 
when Blender, flattened, or weak. 

In Ornithology, beat is the general term applicable to alt 
birds ; in ordinary language oeak is always used of birds of 
prey, ahd generally when striking or pecking is in question ; 
beak and bill are both used of crows, finches, sparrows, 
perching birds and songsters generally, bill being however 
more frequent ; bill is almost exclusively used of humming- 
birds, pigeons, waders, and web-footed birds. 

a seoo Age. Clots, in Wr.-WQlcker Voc. 3x8 Rostrum , bile. 
c laoo Trtn. Coll. Horn. 49 Duue na harmeS none fugela ne 
mid bile ne mid fote. 1387 Trrvisa H it den Rolls Ser.‘ 

II. 491 Jte bryddes wound* hem wi^ hire grate bUeles. 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv . 36 Bylle of a byrde, rostrum. 2488 
Bk. St. Albans A vj b. Ye shall say this hauke has a large 
bake . . And call it not bille. 2963 B. Conoa Eglogt (Ark.) 
109 To pu>ue the Byll and shake the wings. 2802 Dent 


109 To moue the Byll and shake the wings. 2602 Dent 
Patkw. Heaven Dd. As the Eagle renueth her bilL 264s 
Howell For. Trav. lArb.) 80 Noah s dove brought the 
branch of Olive in her Bill. 1I47 Carpenter ZooL ft 454 
The duck tribe are distinguished by the breadth and de- 
pression of the bilL s86a Wood Nat. Hist. II. 3A pecu- 
liar horny incrustment, called the beak or bill. This bill 
is of very different shape in the various tribes of birds, 

b. The horny bosk of the Platypus. 

1A47 Carpbnteu ZooL ft 317 (OmUkorhynckus) Its imusle 
is converted into a bill, closely resembling that of a duck. 

fo. 7 0 hold {one) with his bill in the wetter ; 
to keep him in suspense. Obs. — Fr. tenir te bee 
dans l' can. Littr 4 . 

*379 Tomson Cabin's Serm. Tim. 1041/1 What meant 
God to holde the fetters with their bilks in the water 4*4 
wee say) so long, and sent not the Redeemer sootier f 
1 2 . Irons. The beak; muzzle, ot snout of other 
animals ; the human mouth or nose (cf. Bkak). 

a see* jElfric Glees, in Wr.-Wfllcker Voc. s 18 Promote idn> 
ylpes bile vel wrot. (ins Poem temb. Edw. IL 333 Ne 
tnste no man to hem, so fuse theih bethin the bile, c a/U 
Sir Ferumb. 2654 To hewe ftm Sarasyns boh bok A oik 
tils Shake Wmi. T, L li. >83 How she holds vp the Neb, 
the Byll to him I a s8eg Boys Wks. ( 1630)498 A third mum* 
resembled his progenitors* havii^g his lathers bill and his 
mothers eye. ' J 

3. A beaklike %m%^daa ; a spur, tootn, spike. 
Applied to some Harrow promontories, as Portland 
Bui, Selsea Bill. Ntmt. in//., see ouot. 1650. 

WvcuF Zbch., fv. 1* The two eris .. ot the olyuei that 
ben bysidis the two golden Mils \Vulg. roRtra sureal sjftfl 
— I id. xlL 15 A news WMyn thraischynt*. hauyng* sawyngS 
bilis. c 2400 Destr. Troy xv. 6407 He braid out a brand 
with a bill fe lie. syyo WirifEkmo Brit. Plants (1798) 1. 43 


07 the ends of compass or aiMe timber. 

' 4 . AaUf. The point of the Buko of an andior. 
Hence Bill-boord, a board 1 flattened edgewise td 
the ride of a ship for the bill of the anchor to 
test upon ; also a board to protect the timheia of 
the ship from being; damaged by the bill when 
the anchor hi weighed. 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (2780) Bill, the point or ex- 
iremfty of the fluke of an anchor, siss H.Gascoione Hop, 
Fame $t Another tackle an the BiU they pfece. ctflflo H. 
Stuart Seaman’s Catetrhjf* What are the hilt-boards fort 
For the flukes Of the anchors to rest on. t»78 Bsovoeo 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (cd. 9) 364 The strain is appUOd .. on 
the palm, at a spot which, measured from the Extremity of 
the bilL 1* one-third of the distance between it and the can* 
tre of the crown. 

8. Comb. Bill-fish ( Belong trmuatd), a small 
anadromous sea-fish of N. America. Also called 
Sea-pike, Silver Gar-fish, etc. ; tbU-fbdnr, ? bill- 
fodder ; bill-twisted a., having a twisted bill. 

iffls P. H. Bruch Mem. xu. 4*4 Tne sea hereabouts [Ba- 
hamas, etc.] abounds with fish unknown to us in Europe .. 
bill-fish, hound-fish. etc. c 2350 Wilt. Pateme 185ft His hog 
wxk his bflfodur wife ke beat te tafte. 2849 G. Danxkl Trt- 
nnnk To Rdr. 14ft From some Trees BylUtwisied Barnacles, 
ripen to Geese. 

Bill (bil), sb? Forms: 4-7 byU(e, biUe, 6-7 
byl, bil, 4- bilL [ME. biUe, iu AFr. biUe, (An- 

S loL. billa, an alteration of L. bulla in its me- 
isrval sense. In clX., bulla was 4 a bubble, a boas, 
a stud, an amulet for the neck ' ; whence, in med-L., 

4 a seal ' e-p. ' the seal appended to a charter,' etc. ; 
thence, trusts/. ' a document furnished with a seal* 

, e g. a charter, a papal * bull' ; and, by extension, 
any official or formal document, ' a bill, schedule, 
memorandum, note, paper.’ It was in these latter 
senses that bulla became in England billa , bille . 
Being a word of common use (see Du Cange), 
bulla was probably pronounced with il, passing 
into Eng. y, i ; though no direct evidence of this 
has bet-n found.] 

+ 1 . A written document (originally sealed), a 
Statement in writing (more or leas formal) ; a 
letter, note, memorandum (cf. BiLLJET sb.) Obs. in 
general sense, but retained in numerous legal and 
commercial terms: see 10. 

IH. Knygmton Chron. in. L an. 2979 Dei anus Lincoln!- 
•nais proposuit unam billam excusaturiam.] c 1374 Cuaucrr 
Troylus 11. zo8x Script nor bill . . that touchith such* 
matcra, Ne bring me none! 2393 Gower Con/. 11L 
304 But eche of hem to make a bille He bad and write 
his own wille. 2494 E. E. Wilis (18821 55 I . . declare 
my last will in J»ni bille. 2413 Easton Lett. 5 1. et. I send 
you, closed in this bills the copie of on trend ly Jettre. 
c 14 6e Stans Puer 99 in Babees Bk. 1x8681 3a Go. liiel bille, 
bareyn of elpquence, Pray yonge children that tne shsl see 
or Keede. etc 152a Act 4 Hem. VIII , xi, Every thing . . 
expressed in this Dili of peticion. 254s W. T. E/ist . John 
xo It is called, .an Spittle because it is sent os a letter or a 
byll. 2599 Hakluyt Coy. II. 1. 25 To cast oust the wals into 
the campe of the Christians certaine bils Written in Hebrue, 
Greeke, and Inline. 2707 Swift Furtk. Acc. K . Chrll 
Wks. 2755 III, 1. 156 lo whom he gave the following bill 
of directions, where to find them. 2795 Mage ns Insurances 
II. 229 A Bill containing the Reasons of the Citation shall 
be left with the Person that is summoned, or at his House. 

fb. A letter or ‘bull* of the Pope. Obs. 

2450 Mrsc 700 All k«t feJnen the popes lettres or bille* or 
seales. cigoo Cocke I*o relies B. 7 The pope darlaye hath 
■vaunted in his byll That cucry brother may do what te 
wyll, 

to. A writing circulated reflecting upon any 
person ; the analogue of the later printed piunphlet 
or lampoon. Obs. 


2494 Easton Lett. 4. 1. 13 Menaces of deth . . maden . . by 
..bille* rymed in partye. 2539 More Cenfut. Tindak 
Wks. 699/2 By BClsundetous bylies blowe abrode an euyl 
noughty ule. 254a Uoall Ermsm. A/o/h. (2877) 973 Au- 
gustus had written a great ragmans rewe, or bille, to be 
soung on Poilio in derision and skorne of hym by name, 
2543-87 Foxb A. 4 AT. (2396) 8xa/s Many blues and rimes 
were set forth in cuuers places against them, 
f d. A deed- Obs. 

254I Forrest Pleas. Poes. 95 And then I dare to this Byll 
sett my liande. c 2990 Marlowe Faust, v. 74 Cansummatum 
esc ; this bill is ended. 1823 R. C Table Al/h., Scedule, 
obligation, or bill of ones hand. 

+ 8. A formal document containing a petition to 
a person in authority; a written petition. Obs, . 

£ims Liber Cuetum, (Rolls Ser.) 279 Come fla eient requia 
par nillo a vos Justice* eiraunz cn la Tour de Loandres ro- 
medie dun tort.) 2377 Lamol. P. PL B. xm. 947 Hadde icte 
a clerke Imtcotithe.write I wolde castcbymlthe pope] #. bille. 


e tne Poem temb. Bdw. IL 353 Nu a clerke tetcouthe write I wolde casta hym (the pope! a bille 
b sofolro^k bethin the bite cx*8e ™ L tcSfsQ. lxxsU, Awerld offolk. .With ^ bill s jr 
Lo tewo te Sumyn* hate bok ft hL tte&ehandU, of one assent Vnto the luxe thdire playntU u 


we WHya threischyrite. hauyng* sewyngt 
*. Troy xv. 6407 He braid out a brand 
!77e ’witNkyu Brit. Plante (1798) 1 . 43 


pr es e n t, tjflg FardU Facione l v. 56 in die morning , . it 
behoved bfinto peruse al lettrro suppUcariom, and miles, 
2882 Nxvjlk Plato Redh. xxx That no Parliament should te 
dismist, till aU the Petitions were answer*!; That Is.. Utt 
air the Bills (Which were then vtyfcd Pefftidasl were finished, 
nil Pots Dune. IL 89 , AH vain portions * . Amus'd he 
rends, and then retumetho bflte 

fb. A tupplteatory addreat (not necessarily in 
writing) 1 a prayer, eupplication, requari. Obs, 
rnfM OWAVOta DoctePe T. 166 Doth me right upon this 
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John Bodpi Made mnto Fortune. qpi Sett. Poems i ttk 
C. IL i3«uli|iM to hair tha pure maaol* bill. 

t a />/*/ («/) a kill: to present a petition. 
rj/tf Teevisa t/igden Roiii 8ar. V. 141 This bishops aft 
Nlane, jputte up Giles to pa emperour. 14x4 lww« 
Pettit. PscxuriL is And mainly puttyth tolka this bylb. 
* 4 §» Poston Mt. I. 153 , 1 cend vow a copy olihe bytle 
that my Lord of Yorke put unto the Kynge, 

9 . The draft of an Act of Parliament submitted 
to the legislature for discussion and adoption at 
an ' Act* Historically, this has passed through 
the senses of a. A petition to the Sovereign, as in 
sense a ; b. A petition, containing the draft of 
the act or statute prayed ibr; o. The draft act 
without the petitionary form, as is now the case 
with all Puttie tills ; or such as affect the interests 
of the public generally. Private bills \ i.e. such 
as grant relief to or confer privileges upon indi- 
viduals or corporations, are still introduced in the 
form of petitions. The nature and scope of a 
bill is expressed by such phraseology as * a bill to 
reform the representation of the people,' ‘a Bill of 
Indemnity,' a * Reform Bill,' 4 Manchester Water- 
works Bill.' 


lijfe Langl. /*. PL A. v. 45 Thenne cam pees in-to par- 
lenient and pul to vp « hylic, How ]mt wruug wtiffuuich 
hadde hu* wif for-lcycn. lefts Act t Hen. I'll (7780) X. 
App. 103 Item quadam alia Billa . . cum cedula eidem an- 
nexa exhibits fuu coram Domino Ream in Parliament pros- 
dicta] xexa Act 4 Hen. VIII, viii. Praam., To putte forth 
certeyn bylle* in this present parliament. 1577*07 Harrison 
England 11. viiL 11B77) 176 The derke or the p&rbment, 
whose office is to read the billes. 1998 Shaks. Merry IV. 
11. i. 09 lie Exhibit a Rill in the Parliament for the putting 
downe of men. >709 London Gam. No. 4534/1 A Mes- 
sage to the House of Commons . . to desire the House 
to come up . . to be present at the passing the said Billa 
into Acts. 1798 T. Jkkfkhsow Writ. (1859) IV* »*7 Con- 

S vu has nothing of any importance before them, except 
e bill on foreign intercourse. 1813 ParL Deb. in Examiner 
ai May 338/1 [He] moved, that the Insolvent Debtors' Bill 
be re-committed. ?§|8 Ln. St. Lkonaros Hatuiy Bk. Pro*. 
Law xxi. 163 The bill . . passed the House of Lords. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 39 Feb. 9/7 We knew . . that the 
Bill must remain a Bill, and could never have become an 
Act of Parliament. 

+ 4 . Law. A written statement of a case ; a 
pleading by the plaintiff or defendant (but gene- 
rally by the former), e.g. a bill of complaint in 
Chancery; an indictment. Obs. cxc. in certain 
phrases, chiefly, To find a true bill, to ignore the 
bill , said of a Grand Jury, whose duty it is, in 
criminal Assizes, to declare that there is, or is not, 
sufficient evidence to justify the hearing of a case 
before the judge and ordinary jury. 
c 1400 M aundf.v. xv. 17a Both partyes writen here Causes In 
a Billes. c xaBo Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) I. 305 [Lee 
querelles et billes de lappellant et du defendant seront 
plaidees a la court.] transL The quarell and the billes of 
the appellant and of the defendant shall be pletid in the 
Court. 1493 Act 11 Hon. 17 /, vii, Justices, .have auctorite 
. . to here and determyn the rtherced causes . . upon bill 
before theym. 1331 Act 93 Hen. VIII , xv, Anyaccion, bill, 
or playnt of trespace. 1607 Cowell Interpr ., Bilie is., 
a declaration in writing, that expresaeth either the griefe 
and the wrong that the complaynant hath suffered, by the 
party complayned of, or els some fault, that the party com- 
playned of, both committed against some law or statute of 
the common wealth, /bid. Ignoramus , is a word properly 
vsed by the Grand Emptiest . . and written vpon the bill. 
x66o Stanley Hist. Philos, (X701) 89/x Anytus . . procured 
Melitus to prefer a bill against him. 1788 J. Powell Devises 
(18371 II. 4B5 Sir T. IHumer, M.R. ..accordingly dis m i s s ed 
the bill. 

b. Scotch Law. Any summary application by 
way of petition to the Court of Session. 
fB. A written list or catalogue, an inventory. 


Obs. exc. in specific combinations. 

01340 Hamfole Prose Tr. (38661 7 The abbot te tuke bat 
byll pat pay ware wrettyn in and lulcede tharaone. a 1400 
Cor*. Myst. (1841) 41 Synne..scrapyth hym out of lyvye 
bylle. That blyssyd book, osgeo E. E. Mice. 11855) 64 
Thay scholle be wryttyne in a bylle. 15*3 Ld. Berne ma 
From. I. xviii.a6Than the knyghtis . . made abvll of their 
horses, and suche other stuffe as they had lost, idea Shako. 
Mack. 111. i. 100 Whereby he does raceiue Particular addi- 
tion, from the Bill, That writes them all alike. 

t b. Med. A list of drugs, etc. to be mixed to 
form a medicine, a medical prescription or recipe. 

1309 More Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1149/1 After the 
billes made by the greate physicion God, nrascrybynge the 
medicines hymselfe. 160a wabnke Alb. Eng. nc. xliv. 
(1619) 009 PnysJtions by lies not Patients but Apothecaries 
tenow. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 603 Like him that took the 
Doctor's Bill And swallow’d it instead o' th* PUL 1734 
Smelue Midwif. III. 540 The Apothecary., went home 
to bring the bills. 

0 . Plant. A list of persons appointed to duties. 

1830 Maisyat King's Own xiti, Turn the hands up to 
mutter by the quarter-bill. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxiiL 
69 Each man had his station. A regular tacking and wear- 
ing bill was made out. 

d. Tppogr. A scale or list of the proper quan- 
tities of each letter required for a fount. 

1804 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 19 We will now give .. a re- 
gular MU, perfect in all its aorta. 1S75 Use Dm. Arts 1 IL 
640 Typafbundera have a scale or bill, as it b called, of the 
proportional quantity of each letter required Ibr a fount. 

6 . A note of charges for goods delivered or 
services rendered, in which the cost of each item 


4 s separately stated] also known as a bill ef 
parcels. 

In modem use, confined In tbb sense to the professions 
and to retail trade, andimplybg a demand for payment In 
w h o les ale transactions, an * invoice,' containing the usual 
particulars of a bill, is supplied on delivery of the goods, 
and the' formal demand for payment it made by a *state- 
raent of account * sent in when the money b due. Bill b 
however often loosely used' for 4 invoice,’ and vice verst. 

sqee E. E. Wills <i88a> 53 pal [they) be paied of their 
billes for makyng off a Hue rey. igai Timualb Luke xvL 6 
Take thy bill . . and wryte fiftw. 1600 H. Jovaow Ev. Man 
out ef It mm. iv. v, Farewell, good haberdasher. Well, now. 
Master Snip, let me see your bllL 1871 Lex Tationis 10 
Apothecaries Billa '-which .. amount to very great Sums. 
vnsLond. Lbe. No. .5079/3 Several other Notes and BUIs 
or Parcels. 174ft Smollett AW. Rand. Iv, I did myself 
thepbasura ef discharging the bilL 1897 Dickens Ptckw. 
a, Call a hackney-coach directly, and bring this lady's blU. 
1 7 . A label. Obs. 

>474 Canton Ckeste 130 , 1 haue put on eche keys a bylle 
end wricyng. xfiee Khaki. A. V. L. 1. li, 131 Three proper 
yong men . . With Mb on their neckcs. 

8. A written or printed advertisement to be 
passed from hand to hand (hence also called hand- 
bill). or posted up or displayed in some prominent 
place ; a poster, a placard. 

1480 Caxton Chrtm. Eng. ccxlil. 190 The eeotteft made a 
bylle that was fastned vpon the chirche done of seyrtt 
petre. 1363 Gbimoal in berype Life iiSsn isfl IThey] did 
then daily, but especially on the holidays, set up their 
bilb, inviting to plays. 1399 Shako. Much Ado l L 30 He 
set vp his bib here in Messina, and challenged Cupid at 
the flight. x6ai Mollk Camtrar. Liu . Lihr. iv. xv. 091 It 
was cried to be hired or sold, and Blls were set up to that 
purpose. 1886 P ictym Diary \ 1879) IV. 193 Walked . . to the 
Temple thinking 1 9 have seen a play . . but there missing 
of any bills concluded there was none. 1878 N. Wan ley 
Wood. vi. xxix. 610/a Bills set upou the Church-doors to 
inquire ibr things lost. 1710 Addison Tatter No. e#o r 6 
To be seen both upon the Sign where he lived, and in the 
Bilb which he distributed. 1707 Swipt Gulliver il ii. Put 
out bills in the usual form, containing an exact description. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Boa iii, A newly-posted bill informed us 
the houso was again 1 To I-et.’ 

f b. An announcement to be publicly read. Obs. 

184a Scots Scouts Disc, in Phoenix (1739) 1 . 464 One Sun- 
day, at one Mr. Shute's Parish Church, a Bill was delivered 
that John Commonwealth of England, being sick of the 
Scots Disease, desires the Prayers of the Congregation. 
* 7*7 Swift Forth. Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 155 She 
privately put a bill into several churches, desiring the 
prayers of the congregation for a wretched stationer. 

0 . (More fully Bill of Bxohange) A written order 
by the writer or 'drawer* to the 'drawee* (the 
pereon to whom it is addressed) to pay a certain 
sum on a given date to the 'drawer,' or to a third 
person named in the bill, known as the ' payee.' 

A true bill of exchange is given in consideration of value 
received (and thb is usually stated upon the bill), but a bill 
» sometimes drawn, not against value received, but merely 
as a means of raising money on credit, and b then known 
as an Accomasodaiton Bitl (see Accom modai ion 8). 

1978 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1500) 937 The merchants mak- 
ing duBcultb,.to accept the billes of exchange that were 
sent out of Fr&unce. 1861 Psfys Diary 97 Mar., 1 did get him 
to promise me some money upon a bill of exchange. x6Sa 
Scaslett Exchanges 93. 1713 Stkelk Guardian No. 9 He 
gave me a bill upon hb gold* nilh in London. 1788 Black- 
stone Comm. If. 466. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 
90 An Inland Bill is whan the drawer and parson drawn 
upon live in tha same country or kingdom. 1848 Thackk- 
bay Van. Fair xviii, Hb bifb were protested ; hb act of 


■ay Van. Fair xviii, Hb 1 


were protested; hb act of 


bankruptcy formal. 1880 B. Prick in Fraser's Mag. May 
668 Bills impart a valuable convenience to trade . . they bor- 
row the goods without paymeot for a time more or less long. 

tb. Loosely used for : A promissory note. Obs. 
Hence, Bill of debt or bill obligatory : a bill ac- 
knowledging a debt and promising to meet it at 
a specified date. Also applied (with specification) 
to various promises to pay at a future date, or at 
sight, issued by Banks, and by the Government ; 
c x. Bank-bill, Exchequer Bill. 

1613 Dekkei Banhrouts Bang. Wks. 1884-5 HI. 371 
Next, came in Bib obligatory, a thousand In a cluster. 
1863 Baxter Parnfhr. Philemon 19, I here give thee a Bill 
under my hand, that I will repay all that he oweth thee. 
17x1 Load. Gas, No. 4869/3 Navy, Victualling, Ordnance, 
and Transport Bills, ini King's Sp . 19 Oct. in Lend. Gas. 
The Navy and Victualling Bills are at very high Discount. 

10 . With specification : Bill of rare, a list of 


dishes to be served at a lianquet, or which may 
be ordered at a restaurant (in the latter case with 
the prices attached), a 'menu' ; often fig \ a pro- 
gramme ; bill of health, an official certificate 
given to the master of a vessel sailing from a port 
liable to infection, Btating whether at the time of 
sailing any infectious disease existed on board or 
in the port (hence a clean bill: one certifying 
total absence of infection ; suspected or touched 
bill, foul bill) ; also a similar document required of 
travellers in some foreign ports ; bill of lading, 
an official detailed receipt given by the master of 
a merchant vessel to the person consigning the 
goods, by which he makes himself responsible for 
their safe delivery to the consignee. This docu- 
ment, being the legal proof ot ownership of the 
goods, is often deposited with a creditor as secu- 
rity for money advanced; cf. Chartib-fabty 5 


t bill of mortality or weekly bill, a periodically 
published official return of the deaths (later, abb 
of the births) in a certain district : such a return 
began to be published weekly by the London 
Company of Parish Clerks in l aps for 109 parishes 
in and around London ; hence this district, (the pre- 
cise limits of which were often modified) became 
known as 4 within the bills of mortality ' j bill of 
sale, a written instrument effecting a transfer of per- 
sona) property; spec, a document given as security 
for money borrowed, authorizing the lender to seise 
the property in case of the non-payment of the 
money by a specified time ; bill of eight, 
mission from the custom-house officers to 
goods for inspection In their presence, when, from 
wont of precise information, the consignee b un- 
able to enter them accurately ; bill of store (see 

2 uots.) ; f bill of suffer aaoe (see quot). Abo 
ill of attainder, attorney ( • letter of attorney), 
bill of' conformity, credit, debt, discharge , exceptions , 
indictment, payment , receipt, remembrance, review , 
rights, etc. for which see these words. 

Harrison England 11. xv. (1877) 979 Which "blU 
(of dishes] some doo call a memorial l.j 1838 Massinger 
Bast/. Levers ProL, Tb no crime . . To please so many 
with one bill of fare. 1748 Mae. S. Harrison House -it /rt. 
Pocket-bk. Pref., The Bill of Fare is a new and admirable 
contrivance. x86s Mss. Berton Bk. Househ. Managem. 
954 A menu or bill of fare should be bid by the side of 
each guest. 1644 Evrlyn Mem. is Oct., Having procur'd 
a •bin of health without which there is no admission at any 
towns in Italy) we embarq’d on the xath. ins Hanway 
7Vwv.(i76a> 1 . v. lx. 070 Upon hie giving us a bul of health, 
I went on board. 1831 M Culloch Diet. Comm. xoBa Were 
the said bills of health dean, unclean, or suspected t 1398 
Hakluyt II. 11. 44 We . . caused one of them to fetch vp 
his *bils of bding. 1607 Cavt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 
6a Come aboord . . with their . . cocket, or blls of loading. 
1875 Jevons Money (18781 *07 A bill of lading entitles the 
legal holder of it to certain cases or packages of goods. 
X643 Br. Hall Kerned. Discontent. s6 Pleasure dies in the 
birth, and is not therefore worthy to come into thb •bill 
of Mortality. x68s Lead. Gas. No. 1651/4 The second of 
September was taken up Within the Bills of Mortality, a 
Deal Box. x6q8 Conorrvb Way MW. iil xv. We could 
have the gazette . , and the Weekly Bill. 1709 Stkelk 
Toiler No. 54 F 7 Living within the Bills ot Mortality. 
9704 Abstr.Act xo Geo. I. in Lend. Gas. No. 6370/7 All Cho- 
colate. .must be brought to be stamped, .within the Weekly 
Bills in u Days. iSga Thackeray Newcomes viii. He was 
as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in the whole bilb 
of mortality. x8ol Demur Betman Lend. Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 150 By # Wls of sob .. get the goods of honest Citixeus 
into their hands. 1783 AM Trans. LV. 46 He sold the 
boy to his present master . . I saw the bill of sale. 1873 
Bedford Sailer's Pocket Bk. (ad. e) m3 The Bill of Sab is 
the instrument by which a Vessel is transferred to a pur- 
chaser. x%a M' Culloch Diet. Comm. 147 The East India 
Company are authorised . . to enter goods by *bill of sight. 
1670 Blount Law Diet L *Bill if Store, is a kind of Licence 
granted at the Custom-boom to Merchants, or others, to 
carry such Stores or Provision as are necessary for their 
Voyage Custom-free, xfeg Act 3 Will. IV, Hi, It shall be 
bwful to re-import into the United Kingdom . . any goods 
. . which shall have been legally exported . . and to enter 
the some by bill of store. 1870 Blount Law Diet., m Bill of 
sniferance, is a Licence granted at the Custom-house to a 
Merchant, to suffer him to trade from one English Port to 
another, without paying Custom. 

IL Comb, and Attrib., at (in sente 8) bill- 
poster, -sticker, -sticking, -patched, etc. ; (in sense 9) 
bill-book, -broker, -broking, -discounter, - holder , 
-trade ; (in sense a) + bill-maker \ bill chamber 
(sense 4), a department of the Scottish Court of 
Session, to which suitors may repair at all times 
(including vacations) in emergencies requiring sum- 
mary proceeding ; bill-head (sense 6), paper ruled 
for a tradesmans bilb, having bis name, etc printed 
at the top. 

1774 Henley In Phil. Tram. LXIV. 40* A huge book .. 
ruled In the manner of a "bill-book, used by tradesmen. 
1833 Ht. Maetineau Vanderput 4 S . iv. 58 The "blll- 
brokere can tell how nearly the debts of different countries 
balance each other. 1784 Wesley Jml . 9 July (1897) 111 . 
370 That wretched trade of "bill-broking. 1847 Sat. Ren. 
Ill 345 To create a fortune by bankiug, brewing, or "Mil- 
broking. x886 Cbumf Banking 135 A very common custom 
smong banker*, .who style themselves "bill-discounters. 1847 
C. Addison Contracts n. v. ff 1 (18831 7*3 Securities, .avail- 
able to the "bill-holder* if both drawer and acceptor become 
insolvent, xpf More Sufptic . Souls Wks. 30a They had 
buer see theirs "bylmaker burned, than their supplicacba 
spedde. 1399 Mahston See. V Mattie iil ix. a 18 Th* Apt. . 
is as malecontent A* a *bill-patch't doors. 1884 Times 94 
Dec., A corps of "bill-posters, painters, etc., to put adver- 
tisements on the prominent rocks. 1774 Westm. Mag . II. 
393 "Bill-stickers, pickpockets, and chimney-sweepers. x86e 
Smiley JVirar Or/. | a. *17 written in large and prominent 
type, like that employ’d by "bill-sticker*. 1864 Realm aj 
Mar. 6 With . .the progress of civilisation, "bill-sticking has 
expanded into bill-posterism. 179s Wesley Whs. 187a VIII. 
309 That base practice of raising money by coining notes 
(commonly called the "bill-trsdek 
Mil sb.h tare. [For betl, bceal, dial, form of 
Bsll/Bsllow.] Bellowing ; the boom of the bittern. 

1789 Woe new. Even. Walk ax When first the bittern's 
hollow bill Was heard. 

Ml (bil), v. 1 [f. Bill j&i] tram. To work 
at or on with a bill ; to hoe, hack, chop, lop. 

( 1440 Promp. Parv. 36 ByUen wylhe maltokys, Isgonlso, 
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wta r ro. ito II. Mou Ad Farm, fqcmi 310 Busily bill* 
ing the rough outward riiidc. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringes 
iix. 534 A small footpath that baa teen billed in the buatfc 
l&l v* Forms : 3 billon, 4 bilen, 5 byll-ecL 
-yn, (bollyn), 7 bile, 6 - bill. [f. Bill sb. 2 J 
*t*l. intr To strike with the bill ; to peck. Oh. 
rsaso Bestiary Os hi O. E. Misc. 3 Donne goS he (the 
eaglel to a a too, and he billeS her 00, billeff til htsbec hifora 
haueS Se wrengfte forloren. 1398 Trbvisa Barth. D* P. K p 
an. xxxii, The marow . . biteb and bileth [xgsg by llyth I for 
to haue nestesof swalowe*. c 1440 Pram}. Parv. 36 Bollyn 
or jowyn (or. bvllen or iobbyn] wythe the tiyUe u byrdya, 
rostra. a >678 Marvell Uruort. Lover y A* one cormorant 
fed him, still Another on hu heart did nilL 
t b irons, with out, away, etc. 

1496 Dives Sr Panp.CN. de W.)iv. iii. 163/1 She [the Pelly- 
cane) heteth ft bylleth and casteth them out of her company. 

> 2. To stroke bill with bill (as doves). 

smo Shako. Van, 4 Ad. 366 Like two silver doves that ah 
a-billing. 1637 Hkywood Dialogue* 309, 1 observ'd but late 
Two Turtles bill, and either court it s mate. 1687 Drvden 
Hind 4 /’. hi. 950 Voracious Birds, that hotly Bill and 
breed. 1890 Mae. Jameson Ley. Monas t. Ord. (1863) so Two 
doves billing upon the roof above. 

3. irons/ \ To caress, make show of affection; 
usually (of reciprocal action) to hill and coo. 

1606 ohaka. Tr, 4 Cr. in. ii. 60 What, billing ogoinet 1678 
Btrn.Es Hud. tss. L 687 Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
lake Philip and Mary on a shilling. 171a Steri.k Sped. 
No 300 ? 1 Tom Paddle and his pretty spouse wherever 


they come are billing at such a 

Newcomes I. S95 Jenny and Jessamy 
in an arbour. 


1854 Thackebav 
billing and cooing 


Blll.v.3 JTf. Bill jJ.-'i] 

1 1. irons. To enter (in a bill, book, catalogue, 
account, or reckoning). Ohs. 

cxjpnLeg. Holy Pood (1871) t jSPardoun in book is billed. 
1615 Hr. Hall Content. (1645) 58 There is none of aII our 
cotes here, but must be billed up. 1609 H. Burton Babel 
no Beth. 5a The Authours billed and catalogued by Bricrly. 
1896 J y nkyn On 1845) 85 The impenitent are billed and 

booked by Cod, and at length God will call in his debts. 

b. U. S . To enter in a railway book or way-bill ; 
to 'book/ 

*•67 Vermont Key. XL. 326 The station agent, .billed the 
plaintiff*! goods through to C. 188s Chicago Time s 16 Apr , 
There were four hundred cars of grain billed to St. Ixmis. 
>883 Si. James** Go*. 15 Mar., It was a young lady . . 
about nineteen years of age, and billed from Selma, Ala- 
bama, to New VorlL 

1 2- To enter (a person) in a list (e.g. of soldiers 
for service), to enroll. Ohs. 

1480 Capghave Chron. (1838) 378 And ofliceres inquired 
“ L L ‘ ' r to biTle hem. 134a IJdall Krasm. 


whi he was so bold for 

AAo/h. 190 a There was one persone bewraied, that had 
billed hymself in the noumbre of the eickefolkes. 1387 Gsin- 
i»al Let. Wks. (1843) 99a He might bill three or four grave 
men, whereof her Majesty might make choice. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. a Pet. ii. 3 As if they were booked, enrolled, 
and billed to this confusion. 

+ 3. To make (one) the subject or object of a 
bill ; to libel, lampoon ; to indict ; to petition. Ohs. 

54*0 Pol. Poem* (1859) II. aa8 Yt is myche lesse harme 
to byHe thanne to kylle. 1337 State Paper* Hen. VIII , I. 
547 We haue neither billed any suchc noraber of persounes 
. . ne purpose to call uppe any oon persounc. 1708 Ramsay 
Wks. (1848) 111 . 137 Poor Pousies .. bill'd the judge, that 
he wad please To give them the remaining cheese. 

4. To announce or advertise by bill. 

**•4 R. L'F.strange Fables cccc. fed. 6)420 A Composition 
that he Bill'd about, under the name of a Sovereign Anti- 
dote. 1871 Daily Hews ax Mar., At the Opera to-night 
Flick unci Flock is 4 billed.' 1889 Munch. Exam, x Oct. 5/5 
■ The leading feature of the Pall Mall Gasettc ' special . so 
loudly billed to-night. 

6 . To plaster over, occupy, or crowd with bills. 

*831 Househ. Wds. II. 601 All traces of the broken win- 
dows were billed out, the doors were billed across. 1884 
Harped s Mag. Sept. 509/a The . . agent thought this town 
. . would be a goon place for his man, and so he ' billed ' it. 
Bill, obs. Sc. form of Bull. 

Billable (bi lftb’l), a. rare- 1 , [f. Bill v .3 + 
-ABLB.1 Liable to be served with a bill ; indictable. 

1373 Rep. Commit. Border Causes in Egerton Papers 934 
Certifying such as shall resett the same upon their ground, 
that they shalbe billable for their so doing. 

BUlftM (bi'lftdx), sh. A variant of Bilge. 

r.T- c u .... . a n:i 


the floore when she doth lie aground. *708 
Techn ., Bildge. of a Ship, is tne bottom of 
Billage is the breadth of her Floor when 


1807 Cakt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 A ships Billage 

... - — e w hen she doth lie J — “ 

, Bildre . of 1 

her Floor .. and Billage 
she lies aground. 

Bi'llage, v. [See precj To Bilge. 

1807 Caw. Smith Seaman** Gram. lx. 41 The ship may 
.. Billage on a rocke. x8eS Diaav Voy. Medit. 43 My 
boate was billoged and all of vs tumbled in the tea. 

Blllament, variant of Bilimbmt, Obs. 

BOlander, obs. form of Bi lander. 

f Brllard. Ohs. or dial. [Derivation unknown : 
it is not easy to connect it in sense with F. hi l lard 
stick with a knob or hook.] 

1. The Coal-fish, a fish allied to the Cod ; cf. 
Billst sbA 

188s Rav ttin. (1780) 173 There ore the some sorts of Fish 


SnppkJHBdhi, In ichthyology, an English name for theyoung 
fish 4» the coal-fish ..up to a certain size. 1863 Couch 
BHt. Fishes 111. 84. 

9. (See qnot.) [probably distinct from 1 .] 

Sl8| 9 Wormdge Syst. Agric. (x68x) aaa Billard is in some 


places used for on Imperfect or Bastard Capon. 1874 Rav 
S. 4 E. C. Wds. 59 Billard, a Bastard Capon. Suss. 
R llsr di, obs. form of Billiards. 
BillbfeWife, UlbfTgift. [Named after 
Bill berg, a Swedish botanist.] A genus of orna- 
mental and fragrant epiphytes (N.O. Bromeliacem), 
natives of the forests of tropical America. 

1898 Penny Cycl and Supp. 86/1 Billbergia, a genus of 
plants . . all natives of South America. 188a Gardes* 17 
June 428/3 The cultivation of Bilbergias is so very simple. 
Blllberry, variant of Bilberry. 

Billed, fpl a. [f. Bill sbA and 2 .] Furnished 
with a bill ; having a beak, spike, etc. (Usually 
in composition, as long-, broad-, soft-billed, etc.) 

139a Lanol. Rich. Redolss. iii. 37 All build breddis |at £e 
bough spareth. 1313 Douglas JAneis xi. xiii. ao The weill 
stehlond braid biilit ax. 1980 D. 1 nos am Harr, in Arb. Gar- 
ner V. 957 It is bigger than a goose, billed like a showeler. 
x6of Bacon Goodness, Ess. (Aral sox A longe Billed Fowle. 
1770 C. White Selbome xxxvi, Hard-billed birds subsist on 
1897 Carventbo ZooL I 385 Dentirestr**, or 
1 -billed Birds, which are characterised by a notch or 
tooth near the extremity of the upper mandible. 
Blllement(e, variant of Biliment. Obs. 
t Bi ller. Sc. Oh. [?a- F. hlier, in 16 th c. also 
hllicr ram.] ? A ram. 

c i960 A. Scott Moneth May , In May gois damosells 
and dommis In jgardynnis grain to play lik Lsnimis, Sum at 
the harris thay brace like billers. 

Billers, variant of Bildebr. 

Billet (bi'lut), sb.l Forms : 5 bylet, 5-6 bil- 
lette, 6 billot, billotte, 7 bullet, 6- biUet. 
fME. and AF. billet te , AngloL. billctta, dim. of 
oil/a, bille. Bill sb.3 (But billet* occnrs also in 
continental OF., apparently as a variant of bttlleie, 
in med.L. bulletin, dim. of L. bulla ; and this may 
have contributed to the Eng. form.)] 

1 1. gen. A short written document ; a small 
paper, notice, or note ; a label. Obs. 

[1317 in Dugdale's Monas t. Angl. I. 654 Secundum quod 
continctur inquadam billetta inter sigillum & scriptum ante 
consignationem affix*. 1 c 1440 Promp. Tarv. 36 Bylet, 
scrowe [v. r. Bille], matrtcnla. 1499 Act xx Hen. Vfl, x. 

| a Acquietauncc, writynges, billed, or billettis, wherby it 
may appere. .[that] the raid Commyssioners. . have raceyved 
the sornme. 1595 Fardle Facions 11. iv. 149 Thei caried 
vppon their foraheades . . pretie billettcs of Paper . . these 
were called their Philactenes. 

t b. A bill of fare. Obs. rare. 

1977 Harrison England 11. xv. (1877) 97a Which bill [of 
di*ne»] some doo calla memorial), other a billet. 

2. spec. A short informal letter, a 1 note/ arch . 

1379 Fenton Gniccianf. v. (1599) ax8 Writing to him 
billets and letters full of office and humonitie. 01674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. x. 58 The King . . receiv'd little 
Billets, or letters . . without any Name, which advertised 
him of wicked designs upon his life. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 306 f a The Lady . . writ this Billet to her Lover. 1807 
T. Jefferson Corr. (1S30) 78 Once in a winter, he usually 
wrote him a billet of invitation to dine. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 49 Carrying billets backward and forward 
between his patron and the ugliest maids of honour. 1877 
M ebi vale Rem. Trinnn>. viii. 166 They thrust billets into 
his hand, inscribed 1 Brutus, thou steepest.' 

+ 3. A written permission to enter a theatre, 
public place, etc. ; an order, a pass. Obs. or arch. 

1897 Ctess D'Aunods Trees*. (1706) 31 Although I had a 
Pasport . . I was oblig'd to take a Millet from the Toll- 


those cheap billets in Brinsley’s easy autograph. 

4. Mil. An official order requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to provide board and lodging 
for the soldier bearing it. (The ordinary modem 
sense.) Hence billet-maater, the official whose 
duty it is to make out billets ; billet-money, the 
cost of quartering soldiers ; also fig. Every bullet 
has itsbillet (i.c. its destination assigned) : only those 
are killed whose death Providence has ordained. 

1844 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. II. 649 That no Billet shall 
be granted upon any of the Inhabitants without their con- 
sent. 1703 Lend. Gas. No. 6153/3 His Officers and Soldiers : 
who were by those Billets dispersed into Quarters in several 
Parts of the Town. 1811 Whllihgton Let. in Gurw. />/«/. 
VII. 140 A Billet is a legal order from a competent autho- 


for Billet-Money. 1785 Wesley Jmt. 6 June, He never re- 
ceived one wound. So true is the odd saying of King Wil- 
liam, that 'every bullet has its billet* 

+ 6 . A voting-paper used in voting by ballot. 
Act of Billets (Scotch Pori. 166 a) : a measure by 
which the twelve persons excepted from the King s 
Indemnity were to be chosen % secret voting. 

1807 Lisandert Cal ix. 195 Three billets were made with 
their three names which wereall put into a cask. 1878 W. Row 
Contn. Blends A utobiog^*ysWax .. unjust .unreasonable, and 
illegal Act of Billets, c 1000 LAup&edalk Speech in Macken- 
zle Mem. 85 Some Repubucis use the Billet, or the Ballot, 
in giving places. 1781 J. ^Ioore View Sec. It. (1790) I. xi 
sax Each elector . . throws a little billet into an urn .. On 
this billet is inscribed the person's name. 

|| 6 . A bank-note. [French ; used by Carlyle for 
local colouring.] 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. iii 007 Billets of a new Na- 
tional Bonk. 


BXXiXiBT* 

f See other tenses which may belong here, at the 
end of Billrt sb.* 

Bt'Ulti Also 4-6 biliette, fi bylet, fi -6 
belet, 6 byUet, 8 billot, [a. F. biliette (OF. 
billete ), and billot, diminutives of bill* * trank of 
a tree, length of round timber' ; in lath e. medX. 
billa and billus * branch, trunk of a tree* : of un- 
known -origin. (The Celtic derivation given fay Lit- 
trd and others is erroneous. The alleged Irish bille 
* trunk of a tree,' is only one of the innumerable fig- 
ments of O'Reilly s Dictionary. Whitley Stokes.)] 

1. A thick piece of wood cut to a suitable length 
for fuel. 

[1381 in Rymer's Fctdera VI. 316 Quatuor Milia Billclo- 
rum . . Emi & Provided. ] c 1440 Prontp. Part*. 36 Bylet, 
schyde, tedula. i*SS W. Austin Medit . 36 Surely many 
stakes together, burae more vehemently, then a single 
Billet. 1798 Anson Voy. 11. ii. 133 Some of our men. .were 
employed in cutting down trees, and splitting them into 
billets. 1848 Prescott Font. 4 Is. II v. 349 He Slept on 
the ground with a billet of wood for his pillow. 

tb .collect. Wood so cut for fuel; billet- wood. Oh. 
1489 Mann. 4 Heuseh. Exp. 48a Payd fore a cartfolle 
of belet st Eltam, yi. vi \)d. 1339 Farvan vh. 705 The 

nialor . . solde to the poore people billet end faggot, by the 
peniworthe. 184a Char. I in Let. Student Oxf. t Where 
. . was Asell and billet enough. 1889 Evelyn Syn*a (1670' 37 
The smaller trunchions . . make billet, bovine, and coals, 
to. Fire- wood of size regulated by law. Obs. 
xgoa Arnold Chron. (1811) 98 Item that euery Esex belet 
of one [shide] contayn in lengith with the Corf iij fote and 
half of assise and in gretneg in y* middes xv inches. 1340-3 
Act 34-35 Hen. VI ft, iii, The vntrewe lengthe and quan- 
tise of foggotte talwood, ami biliette. 1381 Lamuahdx 
Eiren. 11. vh. (s «88) 908. 

2. A (thick) stick used as a weapon, t Single 
billet : single stick. 

1803 Shako. Meat, for M. iv. iii. 58 Or they shall beat out 
my braines with billets. 1613 Iseaum. & Fl. Captain 
11. i. 53/1 Fighting at single billet with a barge-man. I1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . 88 Nan . . was taking up a 
billet to knock me on the head.] 

8 . A small bar of metal. + a. A * bar ' or ingot 
of gold or silver, b. Of iron or steel : see uuot. 

1 x 333 Act. 97 Edw. Ill, ii. | 14 Plate d argent, billettcs 
dor et tut autre maner dor.] 1670 Blount Law Dtct ., 
Billets of Gold, Wedges or Ingots of Gold. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss. : Billet 1. Iron or steel, drawn Irom a pile, 
bloom, or ingot, into a small bar for further manufacture, 
a. A small bloom. 1883 Daily Hews 8 Oct. a/5 In Bessemer 
steel . . hoops and billets are somewhat easier to buy. 

4. Arch. An ornamental moulding nsed in Nor- 
man architecture, consisting of short cylindrical 
pieces placed lengthwise at regular intervals in 
hollow mouldings ; sometimes in two or more rows, 
breaking joint. Also alt rib. 

1833 T. Hopf Hist. Ess. Archit. xiii. (1840) I. 139 Never 
extended beyond the jejune form of the lozenge . . or the 
jdg-zag, and the billet. . F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 69 
Their billet ornamentation and its chequered shade. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 86 The chamfers of a string 
or label relieved with the billet or short piece of roll left 
projecting from them at intervals. 

5. pi. The excrements of a fox. (cf. Billeting 3 .) 
IT The following senses belong doubtfully to this 

or the prec. word. 

0. Her. A bearing of the shape of a rectangle 
placed on end. (Variously conjectured by early 
writers to represent a folded letter, a brick, and 
cloth of gold.) 

139a Wvklev Armorie 153 A slluer fes 'tween many bil- 
lets gold. s6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (1660) 379 This 
Billet in Armory is taken for a paper folded up in form of a 
letter. 1704 Ibid. (ed. 6) Diet., Billets. .Tresor Heraldique 


gold or silver.' 189s Miss Yonge Cameos * 1877) 
II. ii. 34 The eleven argent billets on their azere shield. 

1 7. transf. and fig. Oh. 

>948 Hall Chron. (1809)613, xii pe nones all rldyns on 
coursers horded and apparelled in white Snttin and blacke 
broched with gold and silver with cuttes and culpynes 
muche after tawny and blacke Sattin Billottes. c 1800 
G. Wyatt in Cavendish's Wo/sey (1835) II. aoo So many 
cross billets of cunning polities, surmounted by the guiding 
providence of God. 

8 . Saddlery, a. A strap which enters a buckle, 
b. A pocket or loop which receives the end of a 
buckled strap. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. 195, Ij. peyr of brode 
reynys, and ii. new bellet-thongs. 1734 W. Felton Car- 
riagts \ 1801) 1. 137 The tassels, the plated buckles, and the 
leather billets. Ibid. 138 The tassel, and the billet and 
buckle to complete it, is also y. 

9. Comb, and Attrib., as billet-dealer , - wood , etc. ; 
billot-head, a piece of wood at the bow of a 
whale-boat, round which the harpoon line runs ; 
also * a carved prow bending in and oat, contrari- 
wise to the fiddle-head (scroll-head) ' Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.\ billet moulding Billet sh 2 4 . 

a x6m Fletcher Noble Gent. 111. i. 35 There's not the 
least of the *billet dealers But have it in measure delicate. 
1840 R. Dana BH. Mast xxxv. 134 The cornucopia which 
ornamented her ^billet-head. 1891 Rurkin Stones Ven. I. 
xxlv. ft 3 What is called the Norman *bi!lct moulding. 1788 
B. Maotim Hat. Hist. Eng. 11 . Norf. 70 A Fire of clean 
•HiUet-wood. 177a Phil Tran*. LX 1 1 . 90 *Billet-wood for 



BXJjLBVi 


BILLOV« 


H'lM, ^.9 Alio bUlit, [peril. a comiption 
of Hillard ; pcrh. the comet form, and identical 
with prec. wottL] A coal-fish, when one year old. 
Cf. Hillard i. 

1769 Pennant ZeoL III. K3 They [the Ay of the coalfiah] 
are called at Scarborough Parrs, and when a year old. Bil- 
let t. itte J. Colb Searbor. Guide 108 The pnndpal fish. . 
for sale are . . parr, billits, cole fish. 1883 Fisheries Exhib . 
CataL to Mounted Una for. . Billeti and all surface fish. 
Billftt (bi-fet), v . Alio 7 billit, billett. Pa. t. 
and ppie. billeted. [f. Billet sbA] 
f 1 . tram . To enter in a list ; to enroll. Obs. 

1807 Shako. Car. rv. iiL 48 The Centurions, and their 
charges distinctly billetted. .and to be on foot at an houres 
warning, *6*6 Select, Hart. Mite. 11703) at8 He billetted 
the said pioneers for several ships, seep K. Hiu. Pattern. 
Piety I. Piref. xx Blessed and billeted up be they in Heaven. 
2. To assign quarters to (soldiers) by a note or 
ticket ; to quarter (troops) in, at, an, upon, with. 

>909 Nashe Lent. Stuff* (tZjxs so For ten weeks together 
this rabble-rout, .are billetted with her. 1604 Smaks. Otfu 
11. iii. 386 Go where thou art Billited. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Rtb. 1. 1. 33 They refused to suffer the Soldiers to be 
billetted upon them. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Kng. I. i. 85 
Companies of soldiers were billeted on the people. 

b. gem , To assign or appoint quarters to; to 
locate. (With 1837 cf. Billet sb.* 4.) 

1606 Sylvester Du Bart as , Column** iv. it. ii. 643 In 
what bright starry Signe, th’ Almighty dread, Daycs 
Princely Planet’s dayly billeted. 1690 R. Gell Strut. 15 
We finde the twelve Tribes . .billeted according to the four 
Quarters of heaven. 1837 Dickens Pickw xix, Shots., 
cast loose upon the world and billeted nowhere. 

+ O. To give quarters to, lodge. Obs. 

1637 Quarles P'legy Wks. 1881 HI. 15 Sorrow is the Guest 
Which I must entcrtalne, and billet in my bresL 
+ 8. intr. (for reft.) To have quarters. Obs. rare. 
x6a8 in Part's Lett. 400 >L.) He billets in my lodgings. 

4 . Irons. To serve (a person) with a billet. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple xxiv, ' Conscripts I’ said the 
woman of the house. .' 1 am billeted full already.’ 

+ 5. To select by billet (see Billet sb. v 5); to 
ballot. Obs. 

c 1690 Sir G. Mackenzie Mem. Aff. Scotland 75 Tender. 
dale, .askt the King * What if they billet me, Sirf .Then 
Lauderdale told him that he was billeted. 

II Billet-doiUC (bi»lrd#P). [Fr. ; — sweet note.] 
A love-letter. (Now usually jocular .) 

1673 Dry den Afarr. A la Mode 11. L 261 He sings and 
dances en Francois, and writes the billets doux to a miracle. 
a 1688 Vii.i.ierb (Dk. Huckhm.) Ep. Julian Wks. 1705 II. 
04 Slrephon's Hillet douxe’s have made them sporL 171a 
Pope Rape Lock 1. 138 Here files of pm* extend their shin- 
ing rows. Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair iv, To sec whether there was a 
billet-doux hidden among the flowers. 

Billotd, -ott<6, -ottv (bi leti). Also 6 bil-, 
billettie, 9 bille tde, bill 9 1 tie. [a. V. billeti, in 
same sense, f. billet : sec Billet sbA 7.] 

Her. Charged with billets : sec quot. 1 7 66. 

137a Bossfwki.l Armor/* 11. 97 He bearefth quarterly, 
Saule and Argent cngrayled, Billettie. 1766 Porny Her- 
aUry (1787) Gloss., Billeti, Billetty . . is used in blazoning 
Billets that exceed ten. 1864 Boutf.ll Heraldry Hist . 4 
Pop. vii. 33 A field senile of Billets is Billett*. 

Billeted (bileted),///. a. [f. Billet v. and rA] 
+ 1. Furnished with billets or strips of metal. Obs. 
i6a6 T. H. Caus sin’s Holy Crt '. 189 The Cymball was . . 
composed of thinne plates of brassc, with certaync small 
barres of iron, fast tied, and crosse billeted in the plates. 

2. Quartered by billet. 

*6s8 Moundeford AfSS. in Forster Gr. Remonstr. 221 The 
billeted souldiers. 1866 Morn. Star ta July, In Saxony 
each billeted soldier pays five silbergroschen. 

Billeter. [f. Billet v. 4 -khJ a An officer 
who makes out billets. + b. A soldier with a 
billet, fo. One who selects by billet : see Billet v. 5. 

1640 4 in Rnthw. Hist. Colt. 111. (1692) I. 206 Officer* or 
Billitcns of Souldiers, dead or run away. 1643 Bkamhall 
Wks. 1842-4 llI.4*o So soon as he was gotten into Hull to 
fill their house with hilletters. 1863 W. Sharp in Lauderd '. 
Papers (1884) 1. 137 The billeters may be disappoynted. 
Billeting (biteliq), vbl. sb. [Consists of what 
are really different words f. Billet v. and jA] 

1. The quartering of soldiers by billet. 

1640 Petit, to King in Hart. Misc. <i8ii> VII. 9 t* Your 
subiects burdened with . . billeting of soldiers, ana other 
military charges. xSxo Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 7a 
As long as the system of billeting continues. 

+2. Selection by billet or voting-paper. Obs. 
x66a R. Law Mem. (1817) xa An act of billating, by which 
he would have cut off some nobles in the land from all 

K ublic trust. x66e W. Sharp In Lauderd. Pap. (1884) 1. 
ri. The billeting being agreed to in the articles yesterday. 

8. See qnot. (Cf. Billet sb* 5.) 

1706 Phillips, Billitinr. (among Hunters), the Ordure, or 
Dung of a Fox. [So in bailey and later Diets.] 

4 . Billeting-roll (Iron-working), a set of rollers 
for reducing smelted iron to the form of bars. 
Bi'llotlOM, a. Without a billet. 

i860 Once a Wk. No. 14. 300 A billetless bullet from the 
old flint rifle. 

BUl-flah : see Bill sb. 2 
Billffcl (bi'lful). As much as fills a bird's bill. 
*6x6 Surpl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 7x8 Glue her a birds 
bill foil foure times a day. iMs Bucklano Cur. Hat . Hist. 
Ser. 11. 399 He takes a billfoll of mud. 

Bill-hook (bi*l,huk). [f. Bill ;Ai 4 IIoox sb.] 
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A heavy thick knife or chopper with % booked 
end. used for pruning, cutting brushwood, etc. 

|6m C^tor., Rtvereau . . a Welsh hook*, or bodging bin 
made with a hooke at the end. .we call It a Bill-hooka. 1837 
Howitt Rur. L\fe vi. xviii. (t!6a 608 The billhook of the 
Midland counties, with a back edge as well as a front one. 
tin S. Osborn Quedak ix. 118 Each carried a sharp bill 
hook, with Which to cut his way through the underwood. 

Billiards (bilykids), sb. pi. Also 6-7 halli- 
ard*, 7 billarde, billiars, blllyards. The sing, 
billiard is used only in comb, (see a), [a. F. btl- 
lard , OF. also billart , the game ; so named from 
billard * a cue,' orig. * a stick with curved end, a 
hockey-stick,' dim. of bille piece of wood, stick : 
see Billet sb 2 and -ard. Iu Eng. introduced only 
as the name of the game, and made pi. as in 
draughts, skit ties, bowls, and other names of games.] 

1. A game played with small solid ivory balls on 
a rectangular table having a smooth cloth-covered 
horizontal surface, the wills being driven about, 
according to the rules of the game, by means of 
long tapering sticks called ci.es. 

1591 Spenser Af. Hubberd 803 With all the thriftles games 
that may be found . . With dice, with card*, with halliard*, 
ignfl Florio, Tmcco, a kinde of plav with ball** vpon a 
table, called billiards. 1606 Siiakh. Ant . 4 CL 11. v. 3 Let 
it alone, let’s to billard*. x6ik Cotgn , Billiard \ a short 
and thicks truiichion, or cudgcll : hence, .the slicke where- 
with we touch the ball at billyord*. 171a Aruuiiinot John 
BulH 1755) s You sot, says she, you . . spend your time at 
billiards, etc. 1873 Bknnktt & Cavendish Billiards 2 No- 
thing i* known about Billiards prior to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

2. Comb, and Attrib., as billiard-ball, - club , -rue, 
- player , - room , - sharper , - sharping , - stick ; billiard- 
cloth, fine green woollen cloth used for covering 
billiard-tables ; billiard-mace, or t -ma*t, a rod 
furnished with a head or knob used to propel the 
ball in billiards ; billiard-marker, a person who 
marks the ' points ’ made by each player, and keeps 
account of the progress of the game ; also, a 
counting apparatus for registering results ; so 
billiard-marking ; billiard-table, the large table 
on which the game of billiards is played ; usually 
12 ft. by 6, covered with fine green cloth, sur- 
rounded by a cushioned ledge, and provided with 
six ‘ pockets ' at the corners and sides for the "re- 
ception of the balls. 

a 1637 H. Jonkon Celebr. Cl/aris, And cheek . . Smooth as 
is the "billiard-ball. 1871 Tyndall P'ragnt. Sc. (ed. 6) II. 
xv. 408 Not all the sense of pain or ulcat.ure in the world 
could lift a stone or move a "billiard-ball. 1773 Sheridan 
Rivals 11. i, Seven. . waiters, and thirteen "billiard-marker*. 
1785 Cowper Task tv. sax What was an hour- class once Be- 
comes a dice-box. and a "billiard-mast 1 1806 -mace] Well 
doe* the work of his destructive iicythe. iflafl Thackeray 
Van. Fair viii, Tall doors with Kings' head* over them, 
leading to the "billiard-room and the library. 1863 Pall 
A/all G. it Aug. 2/2 He meant to climb in the world to all 
that was pure and heroic by "billiard-sharping. 18x7 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. 1x817) 32 When, .the "billiard-stick strike* 
the first or white ball. 1677 Kvklyn Mem. xo Sept., The 
gallery is a pleasant, noble room : in the . . middle, i» a 
"billiard- table, xyxx Stkki.k Sped. No. 54 F 4 Bowling- 
Greens, "Billiard-Table*, and such like Places.. 18 67 Baker 
Mile 7 ribut. viii. 190 An immense tract of high grass, as 
level a* a "billiard-table. 

Billie, variant of Billy 1. 

Billimente, variant of Bilimknt. Obs. 
Billinder, obs. form of Bilander. 
t Bi lling, vbl. sbA Obs. [f. Bill t/.i 4 -ino 1.] 
Working with a bill or mattock ; hoeing. 
c 144 0 P romp. Parv . 36 Byllynge of mattokys, ligonizach. 

Billing (bi'liq ), vbl . sb* [f. Bill v .* + -mu 1.] 
f 1. The pecking of a bird. Obs. 

«S9» 
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2 . The caressing of doves ; kissing ; love-making. 

1387 Warner A lb. England vt xxxi. <x6xa> 153 First blend 
they heard*, and forthwith lips, and after hilling fell To 
other Sport, c 1830 Drumm. or Hawtu. Poems Wks. 1171 1) 
21 Come, let ub teach new billing to the dove, xna Field- 
ing Miser 1. iii, Here's fine billing, and cooing, 1 warrant. 
?!«8 L. Hunt Feast 0/ Poets xo, I never much valued your 
billing* and cooing*. 

Billing, vbl. sb.* [f. Bill vA + -ino 1.] The 
actiou of entering in a list, enrolling, indicting, 

1884 Manck. Exam. 14 Nov. 5/4 The proceeding* in con- 
nection with the billing of the Sheriffs. 

Bi llin g, ppl. a. [f. Bill v * 4 -ino*. ] That 

bills or caresses like a pair of doves. 

1710 Gay Espousal, Let me be The billing dove, and 
fondling lamb to thee. 1709 'J*. Cooke Tales, etc. 67 Hear 
the billing Turtles coo. xlox Moore The Kiss, Give me, 
my love, that billing kins I taught you. 

Billingsgate (bi linsg^it). Also 3 BelUnges- 
7 Sellings gate, jSelin’egate, 7-8 Billina* 
gate. [The proper name (presumably from a 
personal name Billing) of one of the gates of 
London, and hence of the fish-market thqre estab- 
lished. The 1 7th c. references to the ‘ rhetoric " or 
abusive language of this market arc frequent, and 
hence foal language is itself called * billingsgate/] 


1. One of the gates of the city of London ; the 
fish-market near it ; the latter noted for vitupera- 


tive language. 
ia§& Lax 


iY. 13070 And ladda to London*.. bisidos Bel- 
le 1003 Bathes-]. is8f Pilkinoton Exp. Hebem. 
L of cities nave their names .. of them 


linges-iateTesao* Bath 

(184X) 34* The gates ol 

that butided them, as lAid-gate and BllUngs-gata, of Lud 
and Billinns. x6g8 R. Nkwcourt Title map Load*, Bil- 
lings gate Founded by Helen y* 23'* Brinish Kings, sflyo 
Marvell Reh. 7 rausP. 1. 167 There is not a scold at BittuM- 
gate but may defend herself. 170* Hickrrimoill Priest- 
cr. 1. 11791) 36 The Rhetorick of BtlUngsgate, vis. Lying 
and Slandering. 17M Windham Speeches ParL (1819) L 
966 The scolding of a fi*h woman in Billingsgate. t 184I 
Thackeray Van. Pair xiii, Mr. Osborne . . cursed Billings- 
gate with an emphasis worthy of the place, 
b. attrib. (in reference to language.) 

163a Culpepper Eng. Physic With down-right Billings- 
gate- Rhetoric. xyafl Amherst Terra p'il. x. 48, 1 know 
nothing that he u fit for, but Blllinsgate sermons. 173a 
Wesley Whs. UB79) IX. 87 Low, Billingsgate invective*. 
2. Scurrilous vituperation, violent abuse. 

1673 Wycherley PL-Dealer 111 i. (1678) 35 With sharp 
Invectives — Wid. (Alias Belin'sgate). 17x0 Shafts**. 
Iharac. (1737) III. ii. 15 Philosophers and Divines, who 
can be contented to. . write in learned Billinsgate. 1793 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1839) IV. a8o We disapprove the constant 
billingsgate poured on them officially. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Coho, \i876) 1 . App. 605 This i« mere Billingsgate, 
to. A clamouring foul-mouthed person, a vulgar 
abuser or scold. Obs . 

x68j Tryon Way to Health 480 Neither have we any 
Billin^s-gate*, all that sort of People are our hewers of 


and drawers of Water. 17x3 
Yorluh. Ant hoi. (1831) 18 Words not fit 


Bowes ' 7 'rag. in 
for a Billingsgate. 


Si. 

1701-90 Bailey, Billingsgate, a scolding impudent 

lienee f BWlngigate v. rate . tBftlliago- 

fttry, scurrilous language. 

1873 Remarks upon Rem. 36 (Boucher) A great deal of 
Billmgsgatry against poets. 17x3 A, Littleton Lot. Diet., 
To Billingsgate it. Arripere maUdictum ex trivie. 

Billion (bi'lyan). [a. F. billion , purposely 
formed in 16th c. to denote the second power of a 
Million (by substituting Bi- (ref . 2 for the initial 
letters), trillion and quadrillion being similarly 
formed to denote its* 3rd and 4th powers. The 
name appears not to have been adopted in Eng. 
before tne end of the 1 7th c. : see quot. from I.ocke. 
Subsequently the application of the word was 
changed by French arithmeticians, figures being 
divined in numeration into groups of threes, instead 
of sixes, so that F. billion, trillion, now denote 
not the second and third powers of a million, but 
a thousand millions and a thousand thousand 
millions. Eng. retains the original and etymo- 
logical use.] 

1 . in Great Britain: A million millions. («Fr. 
trillion.) 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. it. xvi. f 6 But to show how much 
di*xt»ct name* conduce to our well reckoning, let us see all 
thcKc following figures in one continued line : — 

Nonillion* Octillions. .Trillions Billions Millions Units 
8573*4. *8*486.. 9354a t, 961734, 368x49*6* J>37- 

The ordinary way of naming tld* number in Knxliih, will 
be the often repeating of millions of millions or millions, 
etc. a *7x1 Ken Prepar. Poet. Wks. 1791 IV. 67 A Star., 
will run, Of Mile* a Billion round the Sun. 1776 Maherek 
in Phil. Trans. 1. XVIII. 897 A billion, orthe square of a 
million. *870 Proctor Other Worlds ix: 200 The aggre- 
gate weight of die various meteoric Rystcms. .must be esti- 
mated by billion* of ton*. 

2 . In U. S. (as in France) : A thousand millions, 

1864 See Wrhhtkr, * v. Numeration. 

Billionaire (bilyanc« j). [f. prec., after mil- 
lionaire.] The possessor of property worth a 
billion or more ol the recognized standard coin of 
the realm ; (see next). 

x86x O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii, One would like to give a 
party now and then, if one could be a billionnaire. 1863 
L. Lott Gov’ ness Egypt 7 The billionaire merchant Prince. 
Billionism (brlyaniz'm). nonce- uni [f. as 
prec. 4 -iHM.l The financial position of a billionaire. 

*86* O. W. If olmes Elsie V. vii, Billionism, or even mil- 
liomiuti, must be a blcsxed kind of state. 

Billionth (bi lyon)»), a. and sb. [f. as prec. + 
-th.] A. adj. The ordinal adjective corresponding 
to 1 billion.' B. sb. The billionth part. 

>796 Maser rs Converg. Series in Phil. Trans. LX VII I. 
900 The billionth root of 10 will be ~ 1 .000,000,000,002. wa, 
585.093* *88g Draper Int. Devet. Europe xxv. 607 Ilia 

vibration* which thus occasion light are, at a mean, 593 in 
the billionth of a second. 

BiUamn (bidmff n). [f. Bill rfi. 1 4 Man.] 
a. A soldier armed with a bill. b. A watchman 
similarly armed, c. A labourer using a bill. 

1330 Palsgr. >98 Bylman in a batayle, halebardier. tua 
Hulokt, Byll man, Jalcarius. 1581 Savile Tacitus’ Hist . 
l xxiv. (15Q1) 15 Cocceius Proculus, a bilman of the Garde. 
1604 Dekkkr Honest Wh. Wks. 18/3 II. 163 Enter Constable 
and Bilmen. 1606 Sylvester Captaings 94a A sort of lusty 
Bill-men, set . . to fell a Cop*, tin Strutt Sports 4 Past . 
ti.i.62 Four thousand whifflersand billmen. x86s Dixon Bacon 
iv. 1 17 The Bowmen ofCressy, the billmen of Boulogne. 
Billon (bidan). [a. F. billon 1 debated metal,' 
originally certainly meaning ‘mast* (Littre), i.c. 
1 l'or et l’argent cn bille,* bullion, f. bille, Billet 
of wood, etc. : cf. Billot. F. billon is cogn. w. 



BILLOT. 


• 

Pr. billo, Sp. velhn, It bigEom, med.L. bilti-bnetk. 
In Eng., or modem adoption from French, wheitf 
its sense-development has not been dearly traccdf 
It had at one time the sense now expressed by Eng. 
bullion, med.L. bullUfnem, and the two words have 
mutually influenced each other, though they art, 
distinct in origin : see Bullion.] 

1. A mixed metal used in coinage, consisting of 
gold or silver with a preponderating admixture of 
a Ixuer me:al. Also attrib. 

1797 Chamskis Cycl.. Billon , Bittio, fn coinage a kind of 
bane metal either of fold or diver, In who*o mixture copper 
predominates. Nat*. We don't fittd 'tie naturalis'd among 
u<t : but the necessity we are frequently under of using it in 
the course of this work, requir'd its bmng explain'd. 17 97 
Encycl. Brit. av. Bilim, Cold under twelve carats fine, is 
tailed billon of gold. 1876 Mathswb Coinage xxii. 031 For 
Martinique.. small coins of silver and gold washed billon 
were struck in Franca during parts of the last century 

2. tsp. An alloy of silver with copper, tin, or 
other base metal, in which the latter predominates. 

slip Ribs Cycl. % v. Billon, The writers on numismatic 
science appropriate the term billon to signify metals of cop- 
i*er alloyed with a very small quantity of silver, ita 
Wright Colt, Rom. 4 Saxon (iB6x) 378 Of these Rich, 
borough colas, .fifteen (are)of billon or debased silver. 1883 
Antiquary July, James lit. .issued several denominations 
of billon coins, as pJacks, half-placks, farthings. 

BiUot (bHath [a. Fr. billot a wooden block.] 

1. Obi. form of Billkt sbA 

2. 1 Bullion in the Mock or bar previous to being 
coined.* Sled in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Billow (bi Imi ). sb. Also 6 bello w(e, 6-7 billow©. 
[Not known bef. 1550, but may hare been in dial, 
use. App. a. ON. bylgja billow (in Da. bolge, Sw. 
bbljah ; cf. M1IG. bulge ; OUG. +bulga and OE. 
*bylge are not found; f. com. Teut. belgan to 
swell, swell up : see Bill w.l] 

+ L The swell on the ocean produced by the 
wind, or on a river or estuary by the tide. Obs. 

safe Jenkinson in Hakluyt Yey. (1589) 138 And much adoe 
to keeps our barke from sinking, tha billowe was so great, 
■die.! (alkioii Hitt. World 1. ifl. 1 13 That branch of Indus 
. .(is] so large and deepe, and by reason thereof so great a 
billow, as it endangered hU whole Fleet. 

2. prop. A great swelling wave of the sea, pro- 
duced generally by a high wind ; but often used as 
merely — Wave, and hence poetically for 'the sea.’ 

ajge Hulokt, Bello we or waue of water. 19 86 Gamcoione 
Jocasta 111. (1*1751 99b, His barke with many a billowe 
beaten. * 5 #d SraHaice Pro that. 48 The gentle stream, .bad 
bis billowes spare To wet their silken feathers, sdos Shakh. 
Jut. C V. L 07 Why now blow winde, swell Billow, And 
swimme Barke. 1611 Bihi.k Pt. xlii. 7 All thy waues, and 
thy billowes | Wycliv flod s, Covkhu. waterfloods] are gone 
ouer me. 171a Hinjhkh S/ect. No 467 f a The Waves and 
Billows thro’ which he has steered. 1799 Scotland Deter. 
(ed s' is The appulse of the billows of the open Atlantic. 
1817 Wolkb Burial Sir 7 * Moore, The foe and the stranger 
Mould tread o'er Ilia head, And we far away on the billow, 
b. Jig. esp of death as an overwhelming flood. 
139a tr. Junius oh Rev. x ii. 18 And provoke the nations 
that they might with their furious bellowen toss up and 
down. 1807 Crahiic Par. Reg. in. 13 Till the last strong 
billow stops the breal h. 1897 Hkavybeuk.S«i»/( 1869) 4x9 The 
billows black of death's deep gulf. 

3. Irons/. A great wave of flame, air, sound ; a 
body of men sweeping onward, etc. 

1677 Milton P 1. aj>4 On each hand the flames, .rowld 
I11 billows, leave i* th* miiUt a horrid Vale. 1854 Russell 
The War xxv i. (ed. 171 173 Huge stately billows of armed 
men. tOdo Tyndall Glue. 1. 8 95. 185 Billows of air. . rolled 
over us with a long surging sound. 187a Dlackir Lays 
/tight. 104 Let the billow of your ptcan* To Duuolly's tower 
be borne. 

4. Comb, and Attrib., as billow-crest, -roll, - swell , 
billow - beaten adj. ; billow -bred a., reared or 
brought up on the sea ; billow-rife «., full of, or 
beset with many, billows. 

1397 Middleton in Farr's X P. (1843^ II. 536 The swans 
forsooke the quire of billuw-roulc. 1740 Wwt Pindar in 
Johnson Life Wks. IV. a>a The billow -beaten side Of the 
foam-betllver'd main. 1853 Singleton Viigtl I. 929 Upou 
the billow-crest hang these. 

Bi llow, z>. [f. prec. •M 

1. intr . To rise in billows ; to surge, swell. 

1397 Drayton Mortimer. 94 A poole of tears . . Billow’d 
with sighes, like to a little tnuine. 1833 H Vaughan Siltx 
Si int. 19 When his waters billow thus, Dark storms and 
wind Incite them. *794 Coleridge Dost. Nations, Ocean 
behind him billows. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 31 A riotous 
confluence of watercourses Blanching and billowing in a 
hollow of it. 

2. fig. and transf. To surge, swell, undulate, roll 
with wavy motion. 

i8fl8 Fkltham Resolves t. xxxvL (1847) up Vexations when 
they daily billow upon the minde. 1713 Young Last Day 
iik 949 It soars on high. Swells in the storm, and billows 
through tho sky. 1793 Southbv Joan of Arc v. lao The 
yellow harvest billow il o'er the plain. 186a G Macdonald 
A . Forbes xviii. 73 A laugh . . tallowed ana broke thro' the 
whole school. 1671 Rossetti Last Confess. 407 The pain 
cornea billowing on like a full cloud of thunder. 

BiilowinasB. [f. Billowy + -ness.] Undu- 
lating nature ; succession of crested elevations. 

i8s6 Carrington Dartmoor Pref. ra The singular bil- 
lowlness of the ground causes .. some delicious varieties of 
light and shade. 
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BillowiAf (M*Mu),m/. c [f. Billo# tr. ♦ 
•1*0 Rolling or rising in billows ; undulating. 

iy£ Prior Solomon nr. in The billowing Snow, ilu 
§*• *7, Wilson Diary 1. 4S The background . . was formed 
by billowing mountains. >834 Ds (Juincet Joem of Arc 
Wbk III. 149 The fiery smoke rose la billowing volumes. 

Billowy (bi-M), a. [f. Billow sb. + -I *.] 

1. Characterised by billows. 

v 3^5 The bfllowje ocean. ig8 
Anti- Jacobin at May (>859 tie Biscay's billowy bay. iHf 
Giuxir Seen, f Gael Scot, ii 73 Ousts aad troughs of a 
tallowy aea. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of billows. 

1791 HuDDEtfroa oSa/mag. L 94 And elevate his trees b- 
ling mast Above the billowy precipice, i860 Tynuall 
Glac.u 1 4. 38 The. .horieon of the lake presented a billowy 
tumultuous appearance. 1884 W. C Smith Nildrostan 87 
The bounding sea. And billowy roll of life. 

8. transf. Cf. Billow sb. 3. 

1718 Thomson Winter 973 O'er the hapless flocks . . The 
billowy tempest whelms. 1789 Coleridge Note. On bil- 
lowy flames of fire 1 float. *847 I* Hunt Meu, Women, 
Bks. L viji. 133 The great blue billowy domains of heather. 
4. comb. (advb. and parasynthctic.) 

*•88 Browning Men + Worn., Last Ride, Some western 
cloud All billowy - bosomed. . *•* Swinburne Ereckth. 
(ed. 9) 45 Brood strength of billowy-beating war. 

Billy 1 , kiliifl (biii). Sc. and north , dial. 
[Of unknown derivation. (It has been compared 
with Bully and G. buhls, but to little purpose.)] j 

1. Fellow ; companion, comrade, mate. 1 

f *9 °S Dunbar In sscreit place 31 Be nocht our bosteoua 

to jour billtc. ? a 1730 Graeme tr Btu'ich in Scott Minstr. 
(i8ia> II. 992 Vour son. .is but bad, And billie to my son he J 
canna lie. 1788 Burns Let. J. Tennant , My auld school- 
fellow, preacher Willie, The manly tar, my mason Billie. 
i8e8 Cumbrian Ball. xlii. 06 M y billy Aye thought her the 
flow’r o’ them aw. 1863 Atkinson Provinc. Dauby, Billy, 
a comrade, familiar acquaintance. 

2. 'Fellow/ in the wider sense (familiar). 

a 1774 F ehgusbon Hallmv/air, Here chapman billies take 
their stand And show their bonny wallie*. 1790 Burns 
Tam (J Shan ter When chapman billies leave tne street, 
x8x« Scott Guy At. xxv, * There I met wl' Tam 0* Todshaw, 
ana a wbeen o the rest o’ tha billies on tha water side.' 

8. Brother. (The corresponding feminine is tittis. 
Both are now considered rude.) Hence Billyhood, 
brotherhood. 

1794 Ramsay Tend. Misr. (1733! I. 79 His minny Meg 
upo’ her back Rare baith him and his billy, a 1748 Dick 
Cr the Cow ii. (in Scott Minstr.), John © Armstrong to 
Willie did say— ‘ Billie, a riding we will gae/ 1818 Hogg 
Brownie 11 . 31 (Jam.) That’s a stretch otbillyhood that I 
was never up to afore. 

Billy* (Id'll), [f. Billy , familiar perversion of 
Willie , h\ pocoristic or pet form of William : cf. 
Bobby - Nobby - Robert. J 

1 . A term applied to various machines and im- 
plements : as, a. a stubbing or roving machine ; b. 
a highwayman's club ; o. an Australian bushman's 
lea-pot. Cf. uses of Betty, Jack, Jimmy, Jimmy. 

.*788 Edin. Advert 6 Jan 13/1 Five common carding en- 
gineb. .four pickers, four roving billies, twenty-one spinning 
jeannies. 1869 Times a8 Apr., The man struck Mr. Seward 
on the head with a billy. 187a Badkn Powell New Homes 48 
Men travelling about, .invariably carry their billy or quart 
tin pot. wherein to make tea. xfbg Uek Diet. Arts HI. 
1163 The sluhbing machine, or billy. i88x Cktq. Career 
361 To cook dampers, .and boil a * billy' are works of art. 

2. Comb. In names of animals, plants, etc., mostly 
local : as billy-biter, the Blue Titmouse ; billy- 
button, local name of the Bachelor's Button. Field 
Scabious, Double Daisy, Red Campion, and various 
other plants ; billy-wlx, the Tawny Owl. Billy 
roller, the wooden roller of a slubbing • billy * (see 
quot.). See also the following words. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 4/1 Draws bock his hand . . well 
pecked by the irritated matron. Hence he calls it ' Billy 
Biter.' 1834 Btackw . Mag. XXXV. 997 Down came on his 
head, .the patriotic billy-roller. 1873 Use Diet. Arts III. 
1166 This is the billy-roller, so muck talked of in the con- 
troversies between the operatives and ousters in the cotton- 
factories, as an instrument of cruel punishment to children, 
though no such machine has been used in cotton-mills for 
half a century at least. 

Billyarda, obs. form of BritJAitna. 
Billy-bli]L(d (bHi-bbind). Sc. [Of uncertain 
origin : see Bki.ly-blint).] 

1. In ballads, the name ol a benevolent household 
demon or familiar spirit. (See Child Eng A Sc. Bal- 
lads 1. 67, Grimm Teut. Myth. (Eng. ed.) 11. 475.) 

a tSoa Willie's Ladye xiv. (in Scott Minstr. \ Then out and 
spak the Billy Blind, He spak aye in a gude lima a 1806 
K. Jamieson Pop. Ball. 11. x jo \ Jam.) Up it starts the Billy 
Blin, And stood ut her bed feet. 

2. The game of * Blind-man's-buff' ; - Bkllt- 
blind. lienee, BillybUnder, he who blindfolds 
the chief actor in this game ; fig. a hoodwtnker. 

i8sa Hogg Perils Man HI. 387 (Jau.) Ay weel I wot 
that's little short of a bilWbUnder., 

Billyboy (bi liboi). /Derivation unknown : it 
has been conjecturallr compared with Bilamdib; 
also with Bully-boy.) f 
'A Humber or east-coast boat, of river-barge build, 
and a try-sail ; a bluff-bowed north-country trader, 
or large one-masted vessel of burden. 1 Smyth. 

1833 R. Knox E. Yorksh. 6a Small flat-bottomed sloops 
called Billy boys or Humber-keeU. 1879 Hertf. Mere. 


BlMAClTZdLTB. 

t Mar< i If The large tanned-end barges, eometlu te e cdM 
bilty-boVa coming from Rochester or other plncsa on 
tbe Kontuh q£*T SB84 Mshmlmk vid. it6 The |>ny waa 
too small to entice a youth, who owned a vessel, « billy- 
boy, end oyster pens. 

BHlyootk (bi-likpk). [App. the same as butty- 
cocked, uted 17*1, mob. meaning 'coJced after thp 
fssbion of the bullies * or hectorinv blades of the 
period : see Bui.lt aad Cookbd.j A Colloquial 
term for a round low crowned felt tint worn by men, 
and sometimes also by young women. Also attrib. 
1701 Amherst Terr. Fit. No. 46, *46 He (the Oxford 
smart 'J is easily distinguish'd by a stiff silk gown, .a flaxen 
tie-wig. .a broad bully-cocked hot, or a square cop of above 


twice the usual sue. s86e Li/s among Cottiers 15, I wee 
told to take off my bonnet, amftie a billy-cock (wide-awake) 
tight down. Mm, Newspaper. She. .is masculin * 


crown of her billycock hat, to the point of her laced-np 
double-soled boot/ 

Billy-goat (bi'ligdkt). [f. Billy (a male name) 

+ Goat J Familiar term for : A male goat. 

*88* T. Peacock Gryii Gr . 108 There it nothing to eat In 
Greece but tough billy goets. 188s Standard sx Feb. 3/e 
Hair turning grey, harel eyes, btllygoat beard. 
Billyment, obs. form of Bjlimimt. 

Bilobatn (boil^ br't), a. [f. Bi- fire/.* t -«- 
Lob atm. f. mod.L. lob us, Gr. Xoftfr.ls Bilobid. 

typg Martvn Rousseau's Bet. xxi. 993 The petals ere .. 
bilobate. si jvy Coues Fur A aim. iii. 77 Bilobate tipa. 

Bilobaind. a. rf. as prec. -t* -id.] -next. 

1790 Pennant tool. IV. 83 Nose bilob&ted. 18(37 Fenny 
Cycl VII. 78/9 The anterior lamella being deeply bilohatea. 
Bilobnd (baihfobd), jpfl. a. [f. Bi- prof A 1 + 

Lobid.] Having, or divided into, two lobes. 

1738 P. Browne Jamaica 914 They .. contain each a bi- 
lobcd kernel. 1880 Baxtian Brain 07 The Brain of the 
Crab is represented by a rather small bilobed ganglion. 

Bllobular (bailpbirflai), a. [f. Bi- pref A + 
Lobulm 4- -ar .1 Having, or divided into, two 
lobules or small lobes. 

1839 Todd Cycl Anal. 4 Phys. V. 340/1 Slightly cleft so 
as to indicate a bilobular tendency. 

Biloofttion (boiDk^-Jan). [f. Bi- pref A II + 
Location.] The fact or power of being in two 
places at the same time. 

*838 Faber Life Xavier 336 It was in fact a case of bilo- 
cation. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. i. 404 The word 1 biloca- 
tion* has been invented toexpreas the miraculous faculty of 
being in two places at once. 

Buooellat* (bailp selrio, a. [f. Bi- fire f A 1 + 
locellus, dim. of loculus : see next.] Having, or 
divided into, two minute cells. 

i860 Gray Struct. Bot. vL 1 6 . 954 The cells of anthers . , 
are bilocellate. 

Bilocular (bailjrkidfl&i), a. [f. Hi- pref A 1 + 
Luculah, f. L. loculus , dim. of locus place.] Hav- 
ing, divided into, or consisting of two cells or 
small receptacles. 

1783 Davidson in Phil. Trans. LXX1V. 435 The germen 
i* . . bilocular. *838 Todd Cycl. Anat. A Phys. 1. *07/9 The 
molluscous classes, .[have] a bilocular heart. 

Bilo’onlato, a. [f. as prec. ; sec -ate 2 .] prec. 
1874 Jones & Sikv. Pathol. Anat. 365 This kind is of 
more frequent occurrence than the biloculate. 

Bilong, obs. form of Belong. 

Bilooghe, obs. form of Below. 

Bilooaial (bpild^kwial), a. [f. Bi- pref A II +■ 
-loquiai, after colloquial .] Speaking with two 
different voices. 

a 1810 C. B. Brown Corwin (189a) L 13 3 Tha confession 
of my biloquial powers. 

Biloquist (bid^kwist). ff. Bt- prefA II 
-1 loquist ; cf. ventriloquist .] One who can speak 

with two different voices. 

a *8so C. B. Brown (title) Carwin, the Biloquist. 1884 
Sat. Rev. it July 54 As a biloquist Mr. Maccabe’t powers 
are very considerable. 

Bilouen, -lufen, -luuan, etc., obs. ff. Belovb. 
it Biltong (bi lt^n). Also (corruptly) beltong, 
bell-tongue. [S. African Dutch, t. bit buttock + 
long tongue, * because it is mostly cut from the but- 
tock, and in appearance somewhat icsembles a 
smoked neat's-tongue* (Changuion).] Strips of 
lean meat (of antelope, buffalo, etc.) dried in the sun. 

18x5 A. Plumtre Lichtenstein’s Trav. II. 77 He lived al- 
most entirely upon dried mutton and biltong. 1883 Bald- 
win Afr. Hunting m, I. .converted the most of them into 
bell-tongue. >879 Atcherlkv Boirland 149 Cut up into 
•trips, and hung to dry on the tree for biltong; 
Bllverketch ; see Bilboquet. 
i Bi lwifle, a. Obs. App. bill-wise wise or clever 
of rooulh, as opposed to poll-mad. 

*877 Stanvhviwt Deter. Irel. in Holinsh. II. xa/i Marcus 
Cicero.. perceiving his countrimen to become changelings 
In being bitwise and polmad, end to sticke with the Greek o 
[tongue] the conditions of the Grecians, as to be in words 
talkative, in behaviour light. 

Bllyne, variant of Blin v. Obs. to cease. 
tBi'ljIlga. Obs. rare-'. [Cf. OE. bits beak 
of a ship.] 1 The beak or prow of a ship. 

T a 1400 Morte Artk. 3664 The bilynge end the beme 
brastva in sondvre. 

MwUN, -Sited (Iwlme-kirflA, Vtfd), a. 
[f. Bi- prefA 1 -t> L. macmStus spotted, f. mackla 
spot.] Marked with two spots. 
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BIJTABXOUS, 


BZKAJfA. 


zssz&fiszsr ** 

| (M’mlnlTbai’-b ZooL [mod. 

L. neut. pi. of Himanms two-handed (sc. animalia), 
the latinised form of Buffon's mmatu, f. L. 4 *- two 
4 tnanus hand.] Two-handed animals : Cuvier § 
name for the highest order of Mammalia, of which 
man is the type and only specie*. 

[srit Bums //ML AW. XIV. i§ Fata ns pour le* main* 


question,] Of, pertaining to, or using a 'double 
•taadixdof currency, i. e. one based upon the two 
metals gold and. silver, in opposition to a mono- 
metallic currency based upon gold or silver alone. 

vAT# {title) 1 La Monnaie Mmetuuque.' par Henri Cer- 
nuacM, Fans— Eng. Trams/. * Bi-m«talhcMoneyand its 


doney and ita 


[17*6 Bufpon Hist AW. XIV. sS Faisons pour lea mains 
un nom parail k oelui ou'on a Cut pour les pied*, at alors 
nous diruns a vac Writs at precision qua l’horamc ant la aaul 


qui est bimana el Mptde. iO| Suw.ua Trams/. (1791) 
VIII, 5a Wa might then say that man was the only biped 
and Mnvmm.1 1899 Penny Cycl XIV. 353A Class Af«m> 
mjftrvs. Order IVBimuuuL, Man. 1S71 Darwin Desc. 
Mam I. vl 190 The greater number of naturalists . . have 
placed man in a separate order, under the title of Bimama . 

BinUUUd, «. Zool. - Bimanouh. 
sSsp Todd Cycl A mat 4 Phys. V. ire/s The bimana] . . 
Reptiles. iSta Owkm in Longman's Mar, L 67 The high- 
est (Caucasian) variety of the Blmanal order. 

BimiaO (barman). Zool. [s. F. bimane ; see 
Bimana, to wh cb this supplies a singular.] 

A two-handed animal ; one of the Bimana , 
iflgS Kiaav Hob, 4 /tut Anirn. II. xvli. sic He [manl is 
the only Bimane. xSSo Libr. IJniv, Knowledge 111 . 631 
Bimanes, including mankind. 

Bimanou . brmAnw. bai-), a. [f. mod.L. bt- 
man-us or F. bimane + -ous.J a. Two-handed. 
t>. Of or belonging to the Bimana, 
sCga Lveu* Print. Gad. 11 . 15 Transformed into bimanous 
animals. 1S7S Bastlky tr. Topinard's Anthrop. ii. 79 The 
Anthropoid ape . . is bimanous, but he has the assistance of 
his hands in walking. 

Blm&rginate, Bimembral : see Bt- pre/A r. 
+ Bima rium, a. Obs, rare- °. [f. h. bimaris 

(see Bi marine 4 -an. | 4 Of or pertaining to two 

seas.* Bailey 1731, vol. II. 
t Blma*Hoal, a, 4 Of two seas.* Coles 1693. 
its 1 in Bailky, etc. 

Bim Arina (baimirf n), a. [f. L. bi mans (f. bi- 


Birn Arina (baimArf n), a, [f. L. bimaris (f. bi- 
two 4 mare tea) after marine .] Between two seas. 

185a Orotk Greece n. Ixxiv IX. 4 a 0 note, *Tlie bimarine road 
or region [Or. -w flf4iaAoi>], 

t BimA tioal Obsr 0 [f L. bimat-us the age 
of two years.] * Two yecres space.' Cockeram i O23. 
Bi-matter, obs. form of By-matter. 

Bimbo (bi-mltf). A kind of punch. 

1880 Barman* s Man., Bimbo is made nearly in the same 
way as Arrack punch, except that Cognac brandy is sub- 
stituted for arrack. [See also Bumuo J 

Bimeane, -mene, obs. fF. Bemoan. 

Bimedial (bairn/ diAl), a. (and sb.) [f. Bi- 
pre/A + Medial, f. L. medi-us middle.] 

to. Algeb. (Sec rjuot. 1557.) Obs. b. Geom. 
The sum of two medial lines ; a medial line being 
the geometric mean between two incommensurable 
lines, which have commensurable squares. 

*597 Rkcohdr Whetst. Ppiv, The nomber* that be com- 
pound*; with t , be called Bimediallcs . . And if the Dime- 
dial les haue all their numbers and partes of one denomina- 
tions, then bee thei called onely by their general name 
Bimedial les. But if their partes be of a denominations, then 
are thei named Binomialles properly. Howbeit, many vhc 
to call Binomialles all compounde nomhers that haue 4 . 
*570 Hii.uncki.rv Euclid x. lxvii. 278 A line commensurable 
in length to a bimediull line, is also a bimediall lyne and of 
the iclfe same order. *7*7 Chambers Cyct. s.v, Bimedial, 
When two medial lines, as A B and Hi', commensurable 
duly in power, and containing a rational rectangle, are 
Compounded ; the whole AC shall be irrational, and is 
called a first bimedial line. |So in later Encycl ] 

f BimeTden, v. Obs, rare - 1 . [f. bi; Be- 4 
MR me l den OK. meldian to indicate, inform 
against, betray. Cf. Ger. bemelden .] trans. To 
inform against, betray. 

a 1300 Sinn 37 (M flu.) Bote on that thou me nout bimelde, 
He make the wroth, Min hernde willi to the bedc. 
t BimoH. Obs, ran~ x . [ME.: f bitnenen,** 
Bemoan. J A complaint, a lament. 
ciim Gem, 4 Ex. 3894 [lie] to god made hiite bimen. 

t BimonsAl, a, Obs — [f. Bi- pre/A 4 + L. 
mensis month.] *• I Hiring the space of two moneth*.' 
Bullokar 1676. 

tBimenstoal. ‘Two moneths space.' Cockeram. 
BimoridiAII (bai t m&rdiAn), a. [f. B> pn/A 
4, 6 4 Meridian.] Belonging to, or recurring at, 
middav and midnight. 

1869 Phii.i.iph Vestev, \L 169 Before accepting as probable 
bimeridiun influences. 

BimeatriAl (baimestrial). a, [f. L. bimestri s 
(f. bi- two 4 mensis month) 4 -al*.] Of two 
months' duration ; occurring every two months. 

1846 Worckstkr cites Q A'iv. 1870 Lowkll Among my 
Jilts Ser. 11. 1 1873) 1 1 An office which the Florentines had 
fiiade bimestrial in its tenure. 

SimotAllio baim/toe HkV a, [ad. F. bim/tal- 
Jit/ae, f bi - two, twice, doable 4 m/taUitjue METAL- 
LIC : used for the nonce by M. Cemtisch! in ad- . 
dressing the Soc of Pol. lOcon. in Paris* on Jan. 5, 
1869; and in its Eng, form in his paper, 'Silver • 
Vindicatevl,' read before the Social Sc.* Assoc, at * 
l-iyef]K>ol in 1876, after which it Was universally : 
Wiopted as the proper word for tho system m 


bearint oa Monetary Crises in Germany, France, England 
and the United Stales.' 1876 S. Williamson Lei. S. Smith 
19 We may find no satisfactory adjustment . . without adopt- 
ing s dual or bimetallic standard. 1S77 S. Horton Siiver 
4 Gold 149 The relative amounts of the *tock of Bt-metallic 
countries and of Mono-metallic countries. 1879 H. H. 
Grass Sliver 4 Gold 33 In point of fact the world u already 
bimetallic; but it is an unregulated and haphaiard bi- 
metallism which prevails among us. 

Wm 4 ^ 114 ^ (baime i&liz'mV [f. as prec. 4 
-ism.] The system of allowing the unrestricted 
currency of two metals {e g. gold and silver) at a 
fixed ratio to each other, as coined money. 

* 7 * H. Ckrnunchi Silver rind. 9 The Anglo Indian F.x- 
change, thanks to French bi-meiullism, would still be at 
its old level. t88i Times 7 May, If bimetallism be adopted, 
the ratio of gold and silver apparently should be 1 to 1 j|. 
BiSA 6 *tAlIUrt, sb. [ -- 4 - 1 st.] An advocate or 
supporter of bimetallism. A No all* ib. or os a*ii. 

1879 Sat Rev, to Sept. 355J Mr. Gibbs and all reasonable 
hi-metatlisU admit this. >889 D. Barbour Bimetallism 
In trod 1a The bimetallists, .advocate a system of currency 
which has the advantage of rendering the market ratio Of 
gold and silver nearly constant. 

Bhnillenary (toimi l/nfiri). [f. Bi- pref‘ II 
4 Millenary, f. L. millfnfirius containing a 
thousand.] Properly (like millenary) an adj., 
meaning : Of or pertaining to two thousand, two 
thousand strong ; but taken to express : A space of 
two thousand years (for which bimilUnntum or 
some derivative of it would be the proper term). 

1800 J. H. Nkwman Diffie. Anglic . 130 To testify the very 
truth of revelation to a fallen generation, or rather to al- 
most a bi-millenary, which has been in uuintermittent 
traditional error. 

Bimoaulns (foimp'di/TUfcX Math, [f. Bt- 
prefA II 4 Modulus.] The double of the modulus 
of a system of logarithms. Btmo'dMlar a., of or 
pertaining to the bimodulus. 

x88i Nature XXI 11 . 379 A bi modular method is one 
founded on the familiar proposition, that if the bimoduluK 
. .be multiplied by the difference nml divided by the sum 
of two numbers, the result would he approximately the 
difference of their logarithms. s8Bx Athenmum is Feb. 
337/a An Improved Biniodular Method, 
t Bimo nff, bvmo nff, prep. Obs. [A parallel 
form to Am .n^.Imonu; f. It, be, B \ f rep. 4 mong, 
aphetic f. Imong, OE gemang 1 mingling, concourse, 
crowd.'] Among. 

a 1 sag After. R, 10a pu ucir bimong wunnnen. a iuj 
St. Marker, i Bimong woridltchc men. e ijoo in Wright 
/.yr/V P. w. 35 Baloynge niengeih al by-mong. 

Bimonthly, Blmuacular : see Bi- pref* 4, 1. 
Bin (bin), sb. Forms: I blnn(s, 2 -8 blnne, 

i -6 bynne, byn, 3-7 bene, 7-8 blnxx, 1- bin. 
OE. binn(e str. fem. 4 manger, crib, hutch, bin.' 
n later times a good deal confutied with Bing. 
Franck compares T)u. beuu, Ml)u. banns fem. ‘fisb-cauf.* 
Others would refer OK. binule directly to late 1 * benna % 
applied to various vessels or receptacles, among others to a 
4 hamper * and a 4 vivarium ’ for fish, and apparently identi- 
cal with benna, given by Festus as a Gaulish name for a 
kind of vehicle tcf. Welsh bru 4 cart, wagon’), inferred to 
have been a wicker- or basket -cart, which sense, with that of 
4 punier for pack-horse, 1 4 large creel,’ etc., is preserved in 
It. benna wicker-work sleigh, dung-cart, r. benne 'grape- 
gatherer's creel, fish-cauf, banket-cart for charcoal, 1 banue 
panicr, basket-cart (also mod.G. benue y Du. bettue, ben, large 
basket, adopted from Fr„ It., or med.I,A If OCeltic henna 
orig. meant a wicker-work panier (with or without wheeln>, 
a root *ben- t *bnn- to twist, plait, may an Franck suggest n 
have been common to Celtic and Teutonic. (See Dice, Du 
Cange benna, in Littnf, Scliel txbcnnc, in Franck /x*a, beun, )| 
X. gen, A receptacle {orig of wicker- or basket- 
work): Htill used dialectally and technically in the 
most diverse senses, as seen in the following quota- 
tions. 

1570 I.rvinb Manip., A Binne, scrinium vwnuenm. 1676 
Woruduk Cider liter* «oi The boards that descend from 
the hopper or bin. 1787 W. Marshall Rural Picon, h. Sorf. 
<K. D. S.) Bins, applied pruvuicully to the receptacles of 
straw in a farm-yard ; cow-cribs. iBoa J. Sibhai.d l hron. 

| Sc. Poetry Gloss. 1 Fam.) Hume, a temfiorary hickmun- or 
repository made of boards, twigs, or straw-ro|>es for con- 
I taming grain or such like. 1863 Morton CycLAgric., Bin 
i or Bine, a space, in a barn partitioned ofT at the side: also 
[ a wooden receptacle of any kind. 

The Following are the chief sitecific uses : 

1 2 - The receptacle in a stable for the provender 
of the beasts: the monger or crib; loosely (?) a 
stall. Obs . exc. V dial. 

c 990 L htditf. Gasp. Luke ii. 7, And eft gebex bine in binn* 
[Rut hut.. Ags., 4 Hatton G. binne]. 971 BUM Horn, rx 
Arwenrbian we Crist on binne asetene. a 1000 Mixnu: 
Colloq. Q. 8 1 c eceal Adlan binnan oxan mid hig. a ctfag, 
Leg. Rood 11871) 145 Bccftic* gan Bel we in eneri binne. 
a caoe Coo. Myst. 159 In a bestyN b>nne Rested in a stall*. 
c MPS Left. Roptl eu God was borne with beest in bynne. 

' 3 . A receptacle for holding corn, meal,, bread, 
fruit, and other articles of consumption: a hutch. 
Alstf, in lfiter use. for dust (rfW bln) , coal, or other 
v thkigs icq ulring storage for a time. 


cijMChaucrr Prol. 593 Wei eowde he kept a Mvner and 
a bynne. 1481-90 Howard HonseK Bks. 407 A pece of 
tymbtr for the bene in the pantrey tgw BttW Ah. 
B 700 A Binne or place to put bread in. 1848 Horrk k 
P oems 11869)067 A little bln beet files little bread*. sifi8a 
Sir T. Rkuwnk Tracts 43 Thdy put up their com in grana- 
ries and bin me 1699 kbnnktt Par. Amfig • Gloes. ay. 
Abnnda, Bits, or Bing, a Safe, an Aumbry or Cupboard in 
a Buttery or 1 -ardor. 1871 JL Walsh v* Stonehenge 'Morse 
xiii. (1877) »9;j A bin for oats, beam, and chaff*. 

4 . A partitioned case or stand for storing bottles 
in s wine-cellar; trans/. wine from s particular bin. 
Also aitrih. 

*7glT. W arton in Idler No. 33 P 5 To remove the five- 
year-old Port into the new bin on the left hand. s8el 
kiiev & Sr. /Internet. 111. xxix. 80 Piled on theireides like 
bottle* of wine in a bin. *864 Ticnnvson Aylmer's A. 405 
HU richest beeswing from a bin reserved For banquet*. 
187a I.kvks Ld. Kilgobbin Ixix. 380 He tasted that 4 bill.' 

D. in a forcing-hoi 


D. in a forcing-house for plants. 
x88x Dklamks A itch Card, to* Though less convenient 
than the open bins, it is a good plan for economising space 
6. A large receptacle used in hop-picking. (Cf* 
Fr. benne 4 hotte a 1 'usage de vendangenrs/) 

>737 Miu-ku Card. Diet a. v. Lnpulns , A long square 
Frame of Wood call'd a Bmn t with a doth hanging uu 
Tenter-hook* within it, to receive the Hops. 1880 Times 
10 Sept. 9/5 Merry parties of pickers round the bins. 1883 
J. Strati on Hops 4 Hop-pick, ao The hops are picked into 
bin* or baskets. 

11 By coiifurion of spellings Bing. 

1695 Kbnnktt Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v, Abnnda , A Binne 
of hiucN or skin* » in some countries a quantity for common 
sale, couitUtiOK of thirty three skim or hides. 

Blit v. (f. prec. sb.] grans. To stow in a bin. 
1841 Massvat Potuher xxxviii, You may bottle and bin 
it here. x8s4 R. K. Washuhton Hunt. Songs, Sauysr v, 
We binn'd him like a bottle of old Sherry in sawdust. 

t Bin, binne , adv. and prep. Obs . Forms : 1 
binnan, {north, binna, bionna), 2-3 btnnen, 2 
birnion, 3 binnenn, 2-4 binne, 4-5 bynne, 5 
byn, [Com. WGer. : OK. binnan, binna * OF ris. 
binna , OS. * binnan (Ml)u., Du. bintsem), OHO. 
binnana , binndn (MUG., mod.G. binnen) *bi- 
innana. f. bi-. Be- of .position 4 OTeut. *innana 
(in Goth, and OHG.) within, from within, f. in 
prep. 4 -ana advb. Rttflix. Both adv. and prep. : 
the latter in OE. with dat. and acc. motion. (Cf. 
Ben.)] 

A. adv. Within, inside. Hence f bln ward adv. 

<-950 l.imtist. G. Matt. xxxiiL 95 Binna fulle dint nednima 

[Rnshw. binne, Aes. (». innan). — John xx. 36 Uoerou 
Oezinw his binna [Rnshw. bionna). tiaiU. K.Chron. 1 l*»ud 
MS.' an. iiua Kalle ha gersumc* be patr binnen wmron. 
t xaof Lav. 5990 Btnnen nco i- wenden. c 13M E. E. A l tit. 
P. B. 453 pat h« bunie bynne Ionic byhelde be bare erh*. 
c 1*115 Seven Sag. iP. 30^0 He lokyd both forth and bynne. 

B. prep. 1 . Within, inside of ; in, into. 

r 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 30 Ne tom te hmlettd binnan 
>a ceAstra. c 117s Lott. Hem. 335 pa h« binoou punt area 
were, a up Prov. A gfred 34 in O- E. Mist. 133 Swkh in 00 
mai. .ofte binnen bine burie blibe wenden. 

2 . Of time : Within, in the course of, during. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John ii. 19 Ic kit anere binnan >rym 
daxum. c syg Cott . Horn. 335 Kft bine fece and pee lare 
and iaxe xwifie ucolede, nap Gen. 4 A*. 1731 Ten sifles 
Auh Mnne11.vi.3er. c 1400 1 warns 4 Gaw. 1014 Byn this 
fowretenyght. 

Bin, obs. and dial, form of been , pa. pple. etc. 
of Be v ., and obs. f. Ben, peak. 

Bin-, pref., treated as a euphonic form of Bt- 
pre/A, used before vowels. Not found in L. : it 
seems to have originated in Fr. with the word 
binode, which was probably formed from I* bint 
two together, a pair of i boves bint a pair of oxen 
voked together). From binode , binocular , bin- 
has been extended in English to other words, esp. 
chemical compounds (sec Bi- pref A 111 ) as bin- 
acetate, biniodtde , hinoxalate, b inoxide (for which 
Fr. has bioxyde ). The phonetic analogy of a- an, 
co- eon-, has probably influenced this Eng. use. 

xSol Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCVIU. too The com- 
mon hinoxalate, or salt of koitcL 1810 IIknky Stem, t hem. 
(1836) II. 107 Riuacctate of copper, c i860 Fawadav Penes 
Nat. iii. > 105 note, Hinoxide of nitroaen. C sSfig J. WtfLUtt 
iii Circ. Sc. I. 375/1 The proto-, and biuiodide. 

BinfeoAd tbimrsid), a. ? Obs. - Biacid. 
t8o8 Wollanton in Phil. Trans. XC'VIII. 99 Examples 
of binucid Halt*. 

Blnaole, obs. form of Pinnacle. 

c issfi Coer dt L. 4150 Tbunui*. .another stone i-nlong To 
Ser Muhouna habitacle, And unot out a grci biuaile. 

Blnaola^ obs. form ol Binnacle. 

Binfel (bai nftl \ a. [mod L. biniilis twin, f. I.. 
btn-i two together, a pair: sec -AL.] Twin, double, 
twofold. 

1658 Ford Witch Edmond. 111. il.Wks. fi8x«' 457, 1 have 
.’em already.. Ilinal revenge, all this, stefi W. hkrschkl 
in Phil. /runs. XCV 1 . 337 Periodical binal revolution of 
stars about a common centre of gravity. 

Bin am, obs. pa t of Benim. 

+ Binsrshy. Obs.— [a. K. MnarehU (Cotgr), 
f. 1 ^ bin-X twin + archie, ultimately Gr. fule : 

form influenced by monarchies *= Bi ARCH Y. 

sfiefi in BlounT Glossogr. 1878 fS in Pniluhi 

' t Harriou, <*• Obs — - Binary. 

1S96 in Bloumi Glossogr. syst ki Bailky, etc 
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Blnarlum : aee Binary sb. 

Bi xuurj (toinari), a. and sb. [ad. I., bind ri-M/f 
f. d/»/ two together.] 

▲. adj. Of pertaining to, characterized by, or 
compounded of, two; dual : a. gen. Binary sys- 
tem (of clarification) ; one by which each group 
and sub-group is perpetually divided into two, toil 
one with a positive and the other with a negative 
character, till individuals (or genera) arc reached. 

1786 Ciokki, etc. Com pi. Die/., The cubitus. . is composed 
of a binary number of bones. . !*3S W. Swainson Geogr. 4 
( 'bus. A him. 1 8)0 Binary or dichotomous systems, although 
regulated by a principle, are among the most artificial 
arrangements that have been ever invented. 1B85 J. I .ecky 
in Proc. Pkilol. Hoc. if) Dec., A stress-group might have a 
ternary effect when only containing two syllables, and a 
binary effect when containing three. 

b. in Music. Binary measure : that which has 
two beats to a bar. Binary form : the form of a 
movement which is founded on two principal 
themes or subjects. 

1 597 Mosley In trod. Mns. Annot., That circle, .with the 
binarte cipher following it, sijrnificd the lesse moodc perfect, 
and time vnperfcct. 1609 Doui.and Ornithop. Mtcrol. 30 
The Song is. .Ito] end in a Hinarie measure, 178a Burney 
Hist. Mhs. 11. v. 454 All measure was then, as at present, 
reducible to two standards of proportion, the Ternary and 
Binary, or perfect and imperfect, which we now call Triple 
and Common Time. 1879 Ousklky At us. Forms 70 Handel’s 
longer airs are written in. .the ancient binary form. 

0. in Astron . Binary stars or system : two stars 
or suns, one of which revolves round the other, or 
both of which revolve round a common centre. 

iSos W. Herschki. in Phil. Trans. XCII. 481 The binary 
sidereal system which we arc now to consider. 1871 Lockykr 
Star-fa*, xxiv, The binary stars, those compound bodies, 
those suns revolving round each other. 

d. in Chem. and Min. Binary compound : one 
consisting of two elements. Binary theory : that 
which considers all acids as compounds of hydro- 
gen with a radicle simple or compound (as H 4- Cl, 
H 4 - NO,), and all salts as similar compounds with 
a metal replacing hydrogen (as K + Cl, K 4 - NO,). 

iBia Sir H. Davy Chsm. Philos. Prcf. is Acldiferous sub- 
stances . . and their binary combinations with oxygene. 1833 
Lyell Prtuc. Geol. III. 365 Mica-schist . . is a binary com- 
pound of quartz and mica. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 40 
In 1816 Dulong proposed the theory, siucc known as the 
binary or hydrogen-tneory of acids. 

e. in Crystallog. (See quot.) 

18x6 R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 216 A crystal is named 
binary, bibinary, tribinary, when it experiences one, two, 
or three decrements by two rows. 

f. in Math. Binary arithmetic', a method of 
computation in which the binary scale is used, 
suggested by I<eibnitz. Binary scale : the scale of 
notation whose ratio is a, in which, therefore, 1 of 
the ordinary (denary) scale is expressed by 1, a by 10, 

3 by 1 1, 4 by 100, etc. Binary logarithms : a system 
invented by liuler for use in musical calculations, 
in which 1 is the logarithm of a, and the modulus 
is 1*442695. 

B. sb. 

1 . A combination of two things ; a couple, pair, 

4 two*; duality. ? Obs. 

1460 Cahghavk Chron. 1 Make eke thre binaries. As for 
the first, think tlmt ye ne mad of to natures— body ami 
soule. a 1619 Fotiifrby A throw. 11. x. • 4 (16221 307 If you 
desire to make Two, or a Binary. Ixfe7 Bacon Sytva f 608 
This same Bitmriuin of a Stronger and a Weaker . . doth 
hold in all Living Bodies.] 178a Hurnly Hist. Mas. I. 65 
The Alpha, or unit, .and the Beta, or binary. 1837 Fraser’s 
Mag. XVI. 405 The invariable opposition, .of the binaries 
of boats and Anubisex. 

2 . Astron. A binary star or system. Cf. A c. 

1868 Lockykr Heavens 351 The elliptical or oval form of 

this binary If in Ursa Major). x88a Athemrum 27 May 
670/1 Binaries, or stars known to be physically double. 

Binate (boi-nrit), a. [ad. mod.L. bind/ -us (cf. 
late L. combindtus \ f. L. bitu : see Binal.] 
Arranged in couples. Stmeftely adv ., in pairs. 

1807 J- E- Smith Bet. 176 Binatum x binate, is a fingered 
leaf consisting of only two leaflets, as in Zygophyllum. 1897 
Berkeley Crypt eg. Bot. t 119. 147 The binate ramification. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4 Leaves binately pinnate. 

Binaural (binjT&l), a. [f. Bin- (or L. blm 
two by two) + Auk a L, f. L. auris ear.] Of or 
pertaining to one’s two ears ; used with both ears, 
as the binaut at stethoscope. 

1881 Le Conte Light *6$ A kind of binaural audition, 
by means of which we judge imperfectly of direction of 
sound. l88t Nature XxV. eo8. 

Bind (baind), v. Pa. t. and pple. bound 
(bound). Forms: 1 bindan, 2 4 biud-en, 2-7 
binds, (3-6 bynd(e, 4 bynd-en, 5 -yn), 3- bind. 
Pa. t. sing. 1-6 band, 1-5 bond, (3-5 bonde, 
4-5 boond(», 4-6 bande, bounde), 5- bound, 
(7 binded; Sc. band, ban*) ; pi. 1 bundon, a 3 
-an, 3 -a, 3-4 bounden, (4-5 bonde(n, 5- 
boundr(M*rtf. 4-5 bande, 5- band, ban’). Pa. 
pple. 1-4 bunden, (1-2 gebunden, 2-3 ibnnde(n, 
3-4 lbounde(n, 4 ybounde(n, 6 ybound), 4- 
bounden, 4-6 bound#, 5- bound, (also 3-4 
bonden, 4 -in, boundoun, 4-5 bonde, -yn, 


boundon, -yn, 4-6 bowndefn, 5 bowndene, 
-yn(e, 6 -on, 7 binded ; north. 4-6 bundin, 5 
-yn, bwndjm, 6-7 bund, 5- bun). [Cons. Tent. : 
OE. bindan , pa. t. band (opted), pi. bundon, pple. 
bunden * OS. bindan (MDu., Du, binden \ Orris., 
ON. binda (Sw. binda, Da. binde), OHG. bintan 
(MHO., mod.G. binden ), Goth, bindan , pa. t. 
band, bundum, pple. bundans ; cogn. with Skr. 
bandh :—Aryan Hhendh to bind. As in other words 
with -nd, the originally short vowels of bind, 
bunden (still retained in the north, dial., as in 
the cognate langt.) have been lengthened and 
diphthongized in midi, and south. Eng. The north, 
dial, also retains the original past form band 
(which it has extended to the pi.), while in the 
standard speech band was supplanted already in 
the 15th c. by bound, proper to the pi. and to the 
pa. pple.] General seme : To make fast with a 
band or bond. 

I. lo tie fast. 

1 . tram. To make fast with a tie ; to fasten, tie np. 

\c 1000 jGlfric Com. xlii. 04 He..nam Simeon and band 
hine beforan him.] c 1090 6>«. 4 Ex. 2a 16 Do breficre seckes 
hauen he flit . . And bunden fie mufies. a 1300 Cursor M. 
15871 Him hend jxii band and ledd him forth. 1539 Cover- 
dale Gem. xxii. 9 Abraham .. bande hi* tonne Isaac, layed 
him on the altarc. 196a J. Hey wood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 
7 Fast binde fast finde. 1804 Abkrnkthy Sttrg, Observ. 1. 
215 The fascia, which binds it down in its situation. 1899 
Thackeray Rose 4 A , iw ( ^xvii l They . . bound his legs tight 
under his horse. 

b. To tie fast to (on, upon). 

1009 Lay. 16684 Samuel . . lette hine swifie sterke to ane 
stake binde [»5o bynde]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Hug. xcv. 
75 They, .tuke pyeces of tunder and of fire, and bonde it to 
the sparwes fete. sfixx Bible Dent. vi. 8 Thou shall bind 
them fur a seal upon thine hand. 




saBa Wyci.if Prov. vi. ai Bind hem bisili in thin herte. 
19*3 Mirr, Mag. Induct, xxxviii, To this poore life was 
Misene ybound. 1610 Healey St. Aug, City 0/ God 438 
To binde incomprehensible effectes to the lawes of nature. 
1700 Ozell Vertot’s Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 328 To bind Caesar 
faster to their Interest. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. xxx, Dis- 
trust, and grief, Will bind to us each Western Chief. 1866 
Ecce Homo xiv. (cd. 4) 166 To bind men to their kind. 

d. esp. said 01 spiritual or ecclesiastical bind- 
ing. (In reference to Matt. xvi. 19.) 

<*975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 19 Swn hweet swa \ns bindes 
on eorfian jebuudc bifion and in heofitnum. cs* 00 Trim. 
Coil. Horn. 65 AI )>at prest bindefi sofiliche bufi ibunden. 
<11940 Hamfole Pr. Cornu. 3850 4 Alle bat )mu byndes in 
ertne,' says he, ' Sal in heven bunden be. 1340 Ayenb. 17a 
He ssel zeche /uch ane coiifes.sour bet conne bynde and 
onhynde. c 1400 A pot. Loll. a8 If ilk prest mai vse be key 
. .to uHsoile him, or ellis to bind him fro grace. 16x1 Bihi k 
Matt. xvi. 10 Whatsocuer thou shall bind on earth, shall 
be bound in neauen. 

11 See also Branch IV. 

2 . esp. To make fast (any one) with bonds or 
fetters; to deprive of personal liberty, make a 
captive or prisoner. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie hine swungon, & bundon, ft 
spsctledon on his onsync. c xaoo Trim. Coll . Horn. 23 He 
ferdo in to helle and . . bond be deuel. 138a Wyclif Jer. 
xxxix. 7 He . . bond L13B8 boond] hym in gyucs. — Matt. 
xiv. 3 r orsothe F.roudc heldc Joon, & bounde hym, ft putte 
him in to prisoun. 1939 Coverdalk Isa. Ixi. 1 Y l I might 
. . open the preson tothetn that are bounde. 1697 Dry- 


>cin that are bounde. 1697 Dry- 
pen / ’irg. Georg, iv. 574 Surprize him first, and with hard 
Fetters bind. 174a Poric D unci ad iv. 3a Too mad for mere 
material chains to bind. *879 Jowrtt Plato (ed. a) I.318 
My father bound him hand and foot and threw him into 
a ditch. 

b. fig . Said of sickness, sin, passion, affection, 
intellectual embarrassment, a magic spell, etc. 

[c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 16 pas abrahames dohtor be 
satanas fceband nu eahtatyne jear. ] c xaoo Trim. Coll. 
Horn. 63 penne bie we bunden of wifierfulnesse. ax**$ 
Auer. R. 408 Lime bint so ure Louerd. x)8a Wvclif Luke 
xiii. >6. c xaoo Destr. Troy xxm. 9542 Achilles, .lay in his 
loge all with loue boundon. c 1490 York Bid. Prayer in 
Layfolks Mass Bk. 70 We sail pray, .for all baes b*t er bun 
in aette or in dedcly syn. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (18x9) 
X74 The magistrate »say they), .hath no power to bind the 
conscience. 1893 Lytton Mr Novel vm. ii, The magician 
will release the fair spirit he has bound to his will. 

U See also Branch IV. 

II. To tie about, bandage, gird, encircle. 

8. To tie (a knot obs .) ; hence fig. to conclude 
(a story obs., a bargain or agreement), to make 
(any contract! fast or sure. + To bind an end 
(Haul.) : to finish up (obs.). 

a 1300 Sarmua 53 in E. E. P. (1869) 6 pe last word bint 
be tale, c 130a Sir Tristr. 1. v, A forward fast thai bond. 
c 1379 Barbour Bruce x. 825 That cunnand bond thai se- 
kirly. 1967 Declar. Lordis Quarrel (Dal rail) II. 274 Syne 
with bis Burrio band ane new mariage. 199s Shahs. 
s Hen. VI, v. i 16 The sooner to effect. And surer binde 
this knot of amide. 0x64# Drumm. of Hawth. Hist . Scot. 
(1655) 7 None of the Subjects should bind up a league to- 
gether. 1677 Act FrausufivW, Give something in earnest 
to bind the bargain, s88/T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. J uly 
250 A shilling is passed to bind the bargain. 

4 . 1 To hinder the natural flux of the bowels, to 
make costive.’ J. Cf. to confine . 

[c soeo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Walcker Voe. 342 Asiringentes, 
gebhtaende.] 1997 Gikaid Herbal 1. xxtx. fa. 40 It heat- 
eth moderately and bindeth. sfloi Bacon Sytva | 19 


Rubarb bath manifestly in it . . ports that bind the body, 
1683 Salmon Loud. Di*p. x. i. (1702) 11/x Hyacinthi .. 
bind the Belly. 1818 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 5) IV. 197/1 ITw 
flvit ^Medler-treeJ . . is somewhat austere, and binds the 

0 . To bandage (the body, eta with something) ; 
to put a bandage on (any part of the body) ; to 
4 swaddle* a child, to 4 wind f a corpse. 


c iom Ags. Gosp. John xl. 44 Hys nebb warn mid swat-line 

S ebunden. C1179 Lamb. Horn, xei Summe Jmr weren )et 
ie ejan bundan. a 1300 Cursor M. x 1236 Wit suilk [clathesl 
sco suedeld him and bond. 138a Wvclif John xix. 40 Thei 
token the body of Jhesu, and bounden it in lynnen dothis. 
1894 Salmon Jatrwa 1. v. 984/1 To bind her Belly with a 
large swathing-band. tin Penny Mag. Na 335 A schOppe 
. .bound his eyes and led nun to where the court was sitting. 
x8j8 S. Cooper Surg. Diet. 691 Thu graduated compress Is 
then to be bound on the part with a roller. 

6. 4 To cover a wound with dressings and band- 
ages.* J. Usually with up. 

c 1Z79 Lamb. Horn. 79 An helendls Mon . .bond his wun- 
den. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviu 70 IThe Samaritan] 
embawmed hym and bonde his hed. xeBs Wyclif Luke x. 
34 He comynge nyj bond to gidere his woundis. 1490 
Caxt on Eneydos 1 l 145 He made his thye to be dressed 
and bounden vp. 1988 Bible 1 Bishops') Hose a vi. 1 Hee 
hath wounded vs, and hee will binde vs vp. 1974 Shako. 
Rich. Ill, v. iii. 177 Giue me another Horse, bind vp my 
Wounds. 1786/1*. Jefferson Cost. (1830) 50 Who can so 
softly bind up the wound? 1816 Crabbk Eng. Synom. 161/2 
A wounded leg i* hound but not tied; a string is tied 
but not bound. 

7 , To fasten round, to gird, encircle, wreathe 
(the head, etc. with something ; something about, 
round the head, etc.). 

c xooo iVLFRic Lev. viii, And band his heafod mid cla^e. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 33 HL typet y-bounde aboute 
his heed. 195a Hulobt, Bynde ■'p, ax a woman doth her 
heade. 1994 Shake. Rich. HI, iv. iv. 333 Bound with 
Triumphant Garlands will I come. 1607 — Cor. 1. HL z6 
His browes bound with Oako. 1697 Drydkn l 'irg. Past. 
vm. 89 Bind thote Altars round With Fillets. 1704 Pope 
Windsor For. 178 A belt her waist, a fillet binds ner hair. 
XS70 Tennyson Holy Grail 159, 1 , maiden, round thee, 
maiden, bind my belt. 

8. To secure with a border or edging of some 
strengthening material, as a box or jewel with 
metal, a garment with braid, etc. ; also fig. 

c 1380 Wyci.if Wks. (1880) 349 Hem failen charitc to bynde 
her schelde in ordre. X464 Inv. Dk. Suffolk in Dom. A rchit. 
III. x 13 A gret standard of the chapell bounde with ierne. 
1539 Coverdalk Rectus, xiv. it A worke . . set with costly 
precious stones, all bounde with golde. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 881 A flowric verge to binde llic fluid skirts of that same 
watrie Cloud. 168a Dryden Mac FI. 64 Close to the walls 
which fair Augusta bind. 1808 R. Porter Trav. Sk. Russ. 
4 Siued. ii. (1813) I. 17 A sort of low beef-ealer hat bound 
with yellow. Mod. Silk binding to bind coats and vests. 

III. To tie together, to unite. 

9 . To tie (a number of things) so as to hold 
them together, or to form them into a single mass ; 
esp. to tie up (sheaves of coni). 

c xooo Age. itosp. Matt. xiii. 30 Gadriafi rercst bonne coccel, 
and bindao sceafmodum. a xoa« After. R. 254 Heo suhulen 
been ibunden togederes. 138a Wyclif Matt. xiii. to Gedre 
zee to ifedre dernels, and hyndeth hem to gidre in knyiuhis 
lx6xx binde them in buiidelx] for to be brent. 15806 ARF.T 
A tv. B 686 To binde with osiers or twigs, as hoopers do. 
16x1 Bible Ps. cxxix. 7 Hee that bindeth sheaues. 163a 
Milton Allegro 87 Her bow’r she leaves. With Thestyfis 
to bind the sheaves. 1750 Franklin IVks. 11840) 238 Bind 
the pieces of glass together from end to end with strong 
silk thread, a 183a Chabbk Posth. Tales Wks. 1634 VIII. 
16a What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf. 1861 
O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxviii, Old Sophy.. bound up her 
long hair for her sleep. 

absol. 1770 A. Young Tour N. Eng. I. 189 A man fol- 
lows every two scythes to bind. 

1968 Bible (Bishops') x Sam. xxv. 29 The soule of niy 
lorde shal be bounde in the bundel of the liuing. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Past. iv. 20 The jarring Nations he in peace 
shall bind. 1789 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830)417 Friendships 
which had bound their ancestors together, c 1894 Stanley 
Sinai 4 Pal. iL (1858) xx6 The situation of Palestine is 
remarkably bound up with its future destinies. 

10 . To cement (particles) together, or cause them 
to cohere in a firm moss. 

o xooo Exon. 78 a (Bosw.) Hnisan [ MS. hrusel bindeb 
wintres wdma. a 1300 Cursor M. 355 pis elements ]mt al 
t hinges bindes Four er b*L c 1440 Ane. Cookery in I/ousek. 
Ora. (1790)435 Qwhen thesawse is bounden to the felettes, 
then take hum out of the pot. c 1760 Smollett Blue eVd 
Ann 3 When l.ybian sands are bound in frost. 1787 Win- 
ter Syst. Huso. ai8 Stiff and loamy soils, which become 
hardened and bound. 187s Ruskin Fors Clast. II. xvL xo 
That rain and frost of heaven ; and the earth which they 
loose and bind. Mod. To bind the loose sand. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To stick together, cohere in 
a mass. 

1874 Grew Lactation 11. 1 15 Their Alkaly binds In with 
•oiiio preternatural Acid in the Stomach. 1677 Plot Ox- 
Jordsh. R40 Soiling it [chalk (and) with the bent mould, .to 
Keep it from binding. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 37 
The Mettal running close to the Spindle will bind on that 
place. 1709 Steels Tatter No. 170 F8 A spacious Walk 
of the finest Gravel, made to bind and unite so firmly. 
1838 N. Paterson Manse Card, ul axo The coarse [gravel], 
it is true does not bind. 

a. intr . Hawking. To grapple or dote with. 


vm. 89 Bind thote Altars round With Fillets, sj 
Windsor For. 178 A belt her waist, a fillet binds 1 
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SJtriiUt*. L Ito When one of the hawka Mini hit pm, 
the other aooo bind* to him. 

11. tram. To fasten together the sheets of (a 
book), and put it into a stiff cover. Technically 
■binding’ is covering with leather, vellum, or other 
durable material; though in ordinary language 
we say ’bound in cloth/ A book ur half-bound 
when it has a leather back, and the sides covered 
with cloth or paper. 

?«iiN Mart* Arth. 33x7 The Mite had a sawtere aem- 
liche bowndene. im Barclay Shyp of Foty* (1874) l ao 
I haue them [my books] in great reuerence. . Full goodly 
bounds in pleasaunt couerture. 1588 Mar/rel. E/ist. lArb.) 
34 That no Byble should be bounds without the Apocrlpha. 
1637 Decree Star-Chamb. ft 7 in Mitten's Arse/. (Arb.) 13 
No person, .shall bind, stitch, or put to sale, any such books. 
1707 Swift Further Acc. E. Cttrll Wks. X 7 «s III. 156 He 
always binds in sheep, sigt Lonof. Gout. Leg. 11. 113 A 
huge tome, bound In brass and wild-boar's hide. 

D. To bind up: i.e. together into one volume. 
1690 R. Stafylton Straders Low C. Warns iv. 95 It is 
printed, and bound up with her life. s88a Gnaw A not. 
Plants Ep. Ded., An Animal is. .several Plants bound up 
into one Volume. 1873 E. White Life in Christ 11. xvi. 
(1878) 183 The fragment on Hades, formerly bound up with 
the works of Josephus. 

12. Hedging. To interlace stakes with edder. 

tgag Fitzhrrb. Hush. (1334) 54 Set thy stakes within it 

foote and a halfc together, exccpie thou haue very good 
edderynge, and longe, to bynde with. Ibid. The better 
die stake wil be dryuen, whan he is wel bounden. 

18. tram/. To fasten together or connect in 
various ways, as to harness a horse or chariot 
[obs.), to fasten parts of dress ( poetic ), to connect 
distant places ( rhet .) ; and in various Jig. uses. 

*335 Coverdalk Ecclus . vii. 8 Bynde not two synnes to- 
gether. — Ex. xiv. 6 He bounde his charelU last [Wy- 
clip, ioynede the charel. 1611 Bible Micah i. *3 Bind the 
chariot to the swift beast. 1710 Gay Ep. T. Snow, A 
sharpen'd skewer cross his bare shoulders bound A tattered 
rug. 1836 O. W. Holmes Poems. My Aunt, She strains 
the aching clasp That binds her virgin zone. 1833 Motley 
Dutch Re/. (1884) I. 3 To bind by watery highways with 
the furthest ends of the World, a country disinherited by 
nature of its rights, i860 Kkhlk Hymn 1 The voice that, 1 
1 'hou didst bind two natures In Thine eternal bands. 

IV. To restrain or unite by non -material bonds. 
(Closely connected with the Jig uses of 1, a, from 
which these senses spring.) 

14. To tie, restrain, confine, restrict by a non- 
material bond or force of any kind. 

a hm Cursor M. 33748 We ar bunden vnder hair au. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 35 pe Walsch men he band With homage 
and fcaute. 1806 Shark. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 90 When poy- 
Boned houres had bound me vp From mine owns knowledge. 
1647 Campion Art Descant. 11. 37 No Tune, .can have any 
grace or sweetness unless it be bounden within a proper 
Key. nit Dkriiam Phys. Theot. vm. ii. 1 'he great Con- 
triver of Nature is not bound up to one Way only. 1B38 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (1676) II. vii. 14, I have no 
official business to bind me. 

15. To tie (a person, oneself) up in respect to 
action ; to oblige by a covenant, oath, promise or 
vow. Const, to. from, an action, to do something. 

siaiS Ancr. R. 6 Hwoa se. .bihat hit God nlse heste to 
donne, heo bint hire |>erio. C1374 Chaucer Com /l. Mars 
47 He bynt him to perpetuall obeisaunce. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 317, I will me bynde to be your man. 1538 
Covekd. Numb. xxx. a Yf eny man . . swenre an ooth, so 
that he binde his soule. 1651 Houses Leviath . A Cove- 

nant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath. 1634 Kari. Orrery Part hen issa (1676) 640 What I 
bind my self from now, I will abjure for ever for your sake. 
183a Chalmers Pot. Rcon. v, A landed proprietor may 
bind himself to a future nayment, in a written deed, 
fb. intr. (for reft.) To agree, pledge oneself. 
C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 927 Than bund thai thus; thar 
auld he no debait, c 1817 Hogg Tales ftp Sh. II. 915 He 
would voluntarily bind for it. 

10. tram. To oblige or constrain with legal 
authority. 

1463 Poston Lett. 473 II. >33 Your certificat. .shall bynd 
any of the parties to sey the contrary. isa6 Pilgr. Per/, 
(W. de W. 1 53X) i6x For the la we of the cnirche. .byndeth 
vs to synge or saye our seruyee diligently. 1383 Stanv- 
iiurst Mneis 11. ( Arb.) 48 What law can bynd mee, to be 
trew to so wycked a countrey? 1775 Johnson Tax. no 
Tvr. 43 Whether the English laws could bind Ireland. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 375 Every parish was bound to 
repair the highways which passed through it. 

17. To subject to a specific legal obligation. 

a. To make fa person or estate) liable for the 
payment of a debt, or fulfilment of an obligation. 
Usually passive : To be made or become surety. 

tftfta Mann. 4> Househ. Exp. 149 My mastyre and Thomas 
Howe are bowndyne. .to my lord of Esex, lx. ii. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. 1. ill 5 For the which, as I told you, Anthonio 
■hall be bound. 1890 T. Bf aylryJ Worcester's A/oph. 69 
Offering to bind her estate for the repayment. 1797 Swift 
Wonder of W. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 54 He has hardly one ac- 
quaintance, for whom he hath not been bound. 177a Mac- 
kinzii Man of World il ix. (1893) 476 , 1 will become bound 
to make up all your losses. 

b. To lay under obligation to answer or pro- 
secute a charge (nsually to bind ever to appear , 
etc.), or gen . to perforin a stated act or pursue 
a line of conduct 

1349 Bh. Com. Prayer. Matrim ., Yf any man . . will be 
bound, and sureties with him to the parties, ifpo Greene 
Art Conny<mtch. 11. xa They were apprehendedTand bound 
ouer to the Sessions at Westminster. 184a Fuller Holy ft 


Prgf. St. iv. xtt. 909 He is not to be bound to the peace. 
c tyee J. P. Hew Guido Constables to6 Such Parents may 
ba bound over . . to answer their sad default. 1837 DicIckm 
Piehw. xiiL 109 The Mayor . . declared he would . . bind 
them over to keep the peace. 

ti. To bind one [over) to his good behaviour \ 
lit. and fig. 

184a Rogers Haaman 40 Till the Lord binde the soule to 
her good behaviour. 1844 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 79 It pre- 
tended to bind books to their good behaviour. 1780 Life 
of Cat 108 Sufficient . . to bind him down to his good be- 
haviour. slio Southey Sir T. More 1 . 14a The members 
would virtually be bound to their good behaviour. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 339 He thought U unjust ..to 
bind him over to his good behaviour. 

d. colloq. I dare , or will be bound : I undertake 
the responsibility of the statement, I feel certain. 

1557 North Guenon's Diall Pr. ( 138a) 399 b, I dare 
be bound.. he shal not want infinlt troubles. 1389 Theses 
Marfiniansr Introd., lie bee bounde hee shall notlooee his 
labour* sBsi Shaks. Cyntb. iv. Hi. *8, 1 dare be bound 
hee's true. 1773 Golosh. Stoops to Cong. v. ii. I'll be 
bound that no soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 
1690 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxvui, You've been stealing 
something, I'll be bound. 

18. To be bound : to be under obligation, to have 
it as a duty, moral or legal, to do something. 

e s«8o Deo Gratias in E. £. ‘ " 
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blesse hym we be bounde. 


(1869) X93 To Isonke and 
rtjtt Chaucer Knts. T. 991 


Thou art ybounden . . To helpen me. 1484 Caxton Chy- 
ttalry 15 So moche arte thow more bonde and bounden 
to be good. 1999 Shaks. John 11. i. 399 Tliat she is bound 
in honor still to do. 1807 xa Bacon Counsel. Ess. (Arb.) 
318 Princes are not bound to communicate all matters. 1771 
Junius Lett. Uv. 983,. I am not hound to assign the. .mo- 
tives of his. .hatred. 185a M'Cui.i.qch Taxation 11. i. 138 
Government, .is bound to treat all its subjects alike. 

10 . To engage or unite in matrimony. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 40 He wild him bynd to nom berde 
in noure. isfta Wyclif x Cor. vii. 97 Thou art boundyn 
to a wyf. 1580 Barkt A tv. B 1097 Morcouer I am bounde 
to tny wife. 1800 Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 59 As manage 
binds and blood breakes. 1807 Chabdk Par. Rog. 1. jjB 
To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

20 . To indenture (any one) to a master, or to 
a trade, as an apprentice or learner ; to apprentice. 
Sometimes with out or over. 

c 1300 in Halliw. Huge P. 20 The presto that bounde me 
prentys. 1588 in Wadlcy’s Bristol Wills (i886> 951 Twenty 
■hillings to John Stinchcorae yf he be bownde. 180a Life T. 
Cromwell 1. ii- 80 Had 1 bound him to some honest trade. 
a 187a Wood Life (1B48) 89 note. Imploying the yearly pro- 
fits. .in binding forth apprentices into other parishes. 17x0 
Steele Tatlcr No. 196 r 3 [I] have bound him to a Shoe- 
maker. 1849 Stefiikn Laws Eng. II. 230 Apprentices are 
usually bound out by their friends ; though their own con- 
sent is essential. 1848 Thackeray You. Fair ii, Rebecca 
. .was bound-over as an articled-pupil. 

21 . To attach to (a person) by ties of duty, 
gratitude, affection, etc. 

1330 Palhgr. 369 , 1 am bownden to no man. <399 Shaks. 
Jehu 111. iiL 99, I am much bounden to your Maiesty. 
1834 W. Wood New Eng. Pros/. Ded. Note, The good 
assurance of your native worth, .hath so bound my thank- 
ful I acknowledgement. 188 a Pfpys’ Diary VI. 147, I am 
infinitely bound to my friends . for their thoughts of me. 
1783 Burkk Corr. (1844) I. 71 The way in whidi you take 
up my affairs binds me to you in a manner I cannot ex- 
press. 1808 Scott F. M. Perth II. *8x Simon Glover, to 
whom the Fair City is so much bounden. 

Bind (baind), sb. Also 4-6 bynde : see Bine. 
[f. Bind v.J 

1 . Anything used to bind or tie ; a band or tie. 
Our Lady's binds (obs ) : confinement at child- 
birth. Cf. Bend sb. 1 1 d, Band sbJ 1 c. 

a 1000 Cod. Dip. (Kemble) VI. 133 (Bosw.), Hio an Ceol- 
drybe hyre betstan bindan. c 1400 Bidding Prayer in York 
Afanual (1874) App. aai Wymmen pot bethe in ourc lady 
byndes. 

b. A connecting timber in a ship. 

1803 Hull A dr ter t. 9 Apr. 9/1 The ship.. had new hinds 
and new top Rides. 1833 Richardson Merc. Mar, Arch. 
6 The best place for the upper bind is about f of the mid- 
ship height. 

o. Music . * A curved line (also called tie ) 
placed between two notes of the same degree, to 
denote the continuance of the sound, during the 
value of both, instead of the repercussion of the 
second note.’ Grove Diet. Mus . 1880. Also ap- 
plied by some to the Brace or Acooladb. 

1880 Grove Diet . Mus. 1 . 949/9 The employment of the 
bind Li a necessity whenever a sound is required to be of 
a duration which cannot be expressed by any single note. 

2 . A twining or climbing stem of a plant ; a 
flexible shoot, a. esp. The climbing stem of the 
hop-plant b. Used to name varieties of the hop, 
as grey-bind, red-bind , white-bind. Now Bins. 

c SRR9 E. E. Atilt. P. C. 444 God . . ded growe of bat soyle 
pe fayrest bynde.. bat euer bume wyste. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 36 Bynde, a t wyste of a vyne. 179a 6 entl. Mag. 
Apr. 343 Hop Stalks or Binds. 181s F.ncycL Brit. III. 618 
Bind, a country word for a stalk of hops. [See Bine.] 

3 . Hence, used as the name of certain climbing 
plants that wind round the stems of other plants 
or trees. + a. Honeysuckle or Wood-bine, b.- 
Bindweed ( Convolvulus and Polygmum\ 

c iftfto Prom/. Parv. 36 Bynde or Wode bynde, corrfgtofa, 
vitelia. 1373 Gascoigne Whs. (1387) 180 Tares and Byndes 
can pluck good grayne adowne. 1878 Britten & Holland 
Ptant-n ., C om m o n Bind. Convolvulus [wild). 


4. Indurated city, occurring between coal -strata. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 997 Indurated clay, which the 
linen commonly call dunen. and when much mined with 


calx of iron, bind. Ibid. 301 Blade shale, iron Rtone, stmfe* 
blue bind. 1844 H. Hutchinson Pratt. Drainage in Red 
clay and skerry or bine. 1884 Derby Merc. 7 Dm» Ihe 
fall of bind suddenly liberating a quantity of bad air. 
b. A thin stratum of shale or stone. 

1748 Phd. Trans. XLV. »a 6 The upper Pillars.. lying 
between two Binds of Stone like Stains of Coal. 

5. A measure of quantity in salmon and eels. 
1477 Sc. Act Jos. ///.(1597' ft 78 Of the bind of Salmond. 

1487 Ibid, ft 131 1 'he Barrel! bind of Sidmouud sould. .con- 
tain the assys'e and mesour of fourteene gallon!*. 1887 R. 
Chamrerlayne St. Gt. Brit . 1. m. IL (1743) 134 Eel* h*ve 
95 to the Strike ; 10 Strikes to the ViM. a 1718 Kknnbtt 
Gloss. (MS. Lansd. 1033) A Bind of eels., consisted of tea 
sticks, and every stick of twenty five eels. [In mod. 
Diets.] 

6 . Capacity, measure, limit, she. Aboon my bindi 
beyond my power. Se. Cf. Bend. 

1 

bii 


1351 Acts mar. xl. (Jam.) The wylde Guse of the greit 
in”, lu. ' ~ ~ " * 


wrar Of biggest bind. iSat Scott 
was Just a Scots pint over-head, 1 
t Bindbalk. Obs. rare. . 


Rouand Crt. Venus 1. 192 His hois they 
bind. 1893 Scott St. Romans i, Their bind 
and a tappit-hen. 

A tie-beam. 

c 1413 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker Voc. 868 Tra/ecula , a bynd- 
balk. 

i Bi ndoom. Herb. Obs. [f. Bind v. + Cohn.] 
Black or Corn Bind weed ( Polygonum Convohmtus). 

<577 Holinsiied Chron. II. 16/a It will bring foorth weeds, 
bindcorne, cockle, darnel!. if8o Barkt A/v B *494 Ren- 
ningBucke, or binde come, .like vnto withwinde. 

t Bind-days. Obs. Pays on which tenants 
were bound to render stated unpaid service to their 
feudal lord ; boon-days. 

1884 Spklman Gloss., Precar is. . vulgo bind dayes. 1708 
Piiillin, * Bind-Days. See Precaria. 

t Bi*nded, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [A weak pa. pple. 

of Bind.] Bound together, connected. 

1850 J. CwrbgoryI Notes ft Obs. Pref. 7 That invisible Har- 
mony and binded discord of the Parte. 

Binder (boi ndw). [f. Bind v. + -■»!.] 

I. Of persons. 

1. gen. One who binds. (See senses of the verb.) 

a xooo Riddles (Or.) xxviii. 6 Ic com bindere and swingere. 
a 1300 Havetok 2050 Bynderes loue ich neucre mo. c 145a 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wftlcker Voc. 688 Hit ligator, a bynde r. xOgs 
Horbk xGovt. + Soc. vi : i.§4. *99' The binder supposes him that 
is bound not to be sufficiently tyed by any other obligation. 
1848 Trench Huls. Lect. Ser. 11. vi. 933 The true binder 
up of the bleeding hurts of humanity. 

2. shec . a. A bookbinder. 

1358 Chart. Stationers’ Comp, in Entick London (1768) IV. 
227 Any. .printer, hinder or seller of any manner of books. 
1703 Hkarnr Diary (1885) I. 57 This was discovered by the 
binder. x88o Burton Bk. -hunter 1. 06 There are bindere 
who have immortalized themselves. 

b. One who binds sheaves behind the reapers. 
x8xs Chapman Iliad xvm. (J.) Three binders stood, and 
took the handfuls reapt From boys that gather'd quickly 
up. >799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth, 159 One man follows 
the two binders, to stook the com. 1870 Bryant Iliad 
xvm. II. 996 Binders tied them fast With bands, and made 
them sheaves. 

o. 4 One who undertakes to keep a mine open/ 
Weale Diet. Terms 1849 . 

II. Of things. 

3. Anything used to bind ; a band, bandage, 
etc. : in Med., a piece of calico or 8 special appa- 
ratus used in obstetric surgery. 

1893 Morraux St. O Ion's Morocco 94 Nothing on their 
Heads but a single Veil or Binder. 1787 Mss. Trimmer 
CEcon. Charity 79 Plain linen caps, witn binders herring* 
boned with coloured cruel. 1881 Year-bk. Med. 4 Surg. 
359 The use of the obstetric binder. 188S Dai Ip News 

3 Sept., The binder and wimple were placed on inr head 
{of a nun). 1883 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Binders , nar- 
row strips of thick hempen cloth . . put round cheeses • . to 
prevent them bulging, 

b. fig. (Cf. 4 .) 

a 1811-31 Laud Ser. SermAilsi) 99 Justice end judgment 
is the greatest binder up of a State. 1807 Bp. Hall Medit. 

4 Vows ii. 29 Performance is a binder. 1843 Carvl Saer. 
Covt. 5 A Covenant is a binder of affection. 

4. A connecting piece that holds the several 
parts of any structure together ; as, a. A long pliant 
with or branch used in fencing, etc. (cf. Bind v. 1 a) ; 
b. Carpentry. A tie-beam or binding joint ; 0 . A 
principal part of a ship's frame, such as keel, 
transom, beam, etc. ; d. A long stone that passes 
quite through a wall, and gives support to the 
smaller stones, a * bond ' stone. 

184s Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 111. xxiL 91a Though batche- 
lours be the strongest stakes, married men ere the best 
bindere in the hedge of the Commonwealth. 1888 J. Smith 
Old Ago (ed. a) 907. I compare, .the Sinews or Nerves to 
the binders of the hedge ; which fasten and unite ell the 
other parts. 184a Gwilt Archil . (18781 801 By the 14th 
century the system of girders, binders, and joists waa per- 
fected. 184a Proc. Berio. Nat. (Hub II. tae It makes an 
admirable binder of the moveable sands. 

0 . In various technical applications : 
a. A band of straw, etc. for binding sheaves of 
00 m; b. A contrivance attached to a reaping- 
machine to bind up the grain as cut into sheaves ; 
o. An appliance attached to a sewing-machine for 
putting binding on cloth ; d. Weaving. A lever 
fixed m the shuttle-box to arrest the shuttle and 
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prevent it* recoil ; ©. A detachable cover or bind* 
ing for unbound magazine*, ramie, paper*, etc. 

1869 Morn. Star 90 May, A policeman produced a etc*l 
bioder belonging to a cowing machine. 

> f 6. Med Anything which produoe* astrictkxl 
or constipation of the bowel*. Obs. 

■get Paynki.l Salerno Regim. N Iv, Hit scourafth away 
the dropsyc. .newer the lease kim bynder. tfist Burton 
Anat. Met. 11. iv. 1. L (1651) 364 They would prucribt.. 
Modem for purgatives. i#j€ Salmon New Lend. Disp. 4 
vi. ( irott) 140/1 Where binders and etrengthncni are used, 
f 7 . Anything which cause* bodies to adhere or 
stick together ; a cement. Ohs. 

id^g Salmon New Lend. Disp. in. xiL (tyoa) 416/2 Thq 
Bone-Binder, .speedily glows broken Bones together. 1707- 
91 Chamber* Cytl. a v. F.iements, The elements of metals 
..and sulphur as the Under, or cement. 

8. Comb., as binder’s - board, hard smooth 
pastelioard used in bookbinding. 

Bindery (borndori). [f. prec. + -t: see -kbt] 
A book binders workshop or establishment (First 
in use in U. S.) 

sSeS In Wkmtki. $tu Penny Cycl. L 449/1 a v. Amtri- 
can ism ; Bindery , meaning 1 a place where books are bound ' 
. .is not a bad won!. 187a Academy if Oct. s6( The bind- 
ery at the Boston Public Library. x8Ba RncycL Brit . a v. 
libraries, Provision . . for work-rooms, librarians' offices, 
cataloguing rooms, and a Bindery. 

Binding (baindii)), vbl. sb. [f. Bind it. + -mol.] 

X, A lists act. 

1 . The action of the vh. Brno in various senses. 
a isgo Lqfsong in Lamb. Horn. 907 Ich bede he . . bi bis 
nimunge . and blndunge. c 1400 Prom/. Paw. 36 Bynd- 
ynge, lieacio. 1917 in Glasscock Bee. St. Michaels, Stori- 
font 35 Pd. for flower and woodc for the bynding of the 
books, ij*/. ' 


is Wvcur Dam. IU. 60 Byndynge frost and ootde, bless* 
0 Ike Lord, tjpi Iesvisa Barth. Do P. B. vn. facto. 
■1 tlo Bvndvua aMdvmiea. .an. . Acacia. daS ft. Iras. 

7/yOuSLi, & snsst*. Sme vSSr ■£• 

w- to Mabkr. Countr. Barm 539 As tor the mixlaojles. 


C. Hrrnkbt Tempt* , Sacrifice xii, 1 suffer 


binding, who have loos'd their banda 169s Hobbrs Govt. 


4- Sac. xvii. f as. 334 What binding and loosing, or remit- 
ting and retaining of tinnevis, admits of some scruple. 1706 
Pit 11.141*8, etc.. Bindings in Falconry) signifies tiring or when 


img nuu luimiiiiiK vs biiiiiu^. in 9 ■yuma vs bvjibv nviupivw iyww 

Piiii.m 1*8, etc.. Binding tin Falconry) signifies tiring or when 
a hawk seises [cf. Bind v . 9 c J. 183a C Howard Sri. Farms 
8 By . . large sheaves, and tight binding, 1881 Cskrnrr 
Gum 357 The wood screws, .are always soaped before turned 
in, to prevent their binding in the wood. 

b. Engagement for service, or as an apprentice. 

Penny CycL II. 194/x The binding is to a carpenter I 
for six years, igg8 Land. Rev. Oct. 4a At the annual Und- 
ines Ifor service). 

2 . The state or condition of being bound (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

ri|lo Wvcur De Did. Keel. Set. Wks. III. 431 Byndyng 
to siche signes lettib fredom of Crist, sfiao Vennkr Via 
Recta vii. 1 13 In case of binding they are best to be eaten 
before me ate. 169s Rutherford Lett. (i86ai 1. 83 What 
think ye to take binding with the fair Corner-stone, Jesus? 

+ 3 . A quantity bound up ; a bundle, bunch. Ohs. 
ijpR Wvclif I Sam. mxx. xe Twei byndyngis [Yuig. ligs- 
turalof dried grapi*. 

It. Concrete. 

4 . That with which anything Is bound ; a bond, 
band, bandage ; a fastening. 

a 1300 E. R. Psalter exxiv. [exxv]. 5 Heldand In blndinges 
Laverd lede sal. 1398 Tax visa Barth. De P. R. xvti. xlv. 
(14951 699 The tame cucurbita. .byndyth it self wyth certen 
fastiiyngea and byndynges as a vyne dooth. 1607 Tophbll 
Fonr-f. Beasts 379 The same bindings being again bound 
upon the wound . . infect it. ifiu Bible Dan. v. 6 The joints 
| marg. bindings or knots) of his loias were loosed. 

5 . spec. to. The strong covering of a book, 
which holds the sheet* together, and protects the 
volume. 

1647 Cmashaw Steps Temp. 6x A little volume, but great 
' book . . the rest of a rich binding. 1700 Soule Tatter 
No. 80 P 1 Provided always, that the Binding be of Calves- 
Skin. 1787 Burns Book Warm i, Spare the golden bind- 
ings. s§§4 N. 4 (?. IX. 49 j Receipt for varnishing the 
binding of old books. 

b. A protective covering for the raw edges of 
a fabric ; the braid or other material of this. 

1998 Flobio, Cardicetta, a little cord, .an Inkle, a binding. 
1747 Gantt. Mag. XVII 984 The boys and girls hats are 
white, and tied round with red binding. 1889 Price List , 
Bindings. .Silk, ad. per yard. 

o. Arch. 6* Shipbuilding. A bond of masonry 
and brickwork ; a connecting timber, etc. 

1606 Cast. Smith Aeeid. Yog. Seamen 10 Plankes, bind- 
ings, knees, boults. ins A. Gordon Maffeis Amphit. 993 
The three Fiscim or Bindings, which serve as a Parapet 
c 189a Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 97 Bindings, the iron links 
which surround the Dead-Eyes. 1884 Congregational 
Year Bk. sox The ceiling of roof over the nave is. .divided 
by arched bindings. 

8- Attrib . and Comb., as binding shrub , diluting 
factory ; binding - olotl fancy doth (usually 
dyed and stamped muslin) for covering books; 
binding-guide, a contrivance fitted to sewing- 
machines for adjusting the binding to the material 
to be bound ; f blnding-Ttsesdny’, the Tuesday 
in Hock tide, the second Tuesday after Easter. 
(See also the fpl. ads.) 

' >89* Pbbcivall Sp. Diet.* Retama , a kinde of binding 
shriibbe or broome. Genista, sfifia Stelmah Glass, *. v. 


' >88* Pbbcivall Sp. Diet., Retama, a kinde of binding 
shriibbe or broome. Genista, sfifia Sfblman Glass, a. v. 

foe day . Alii in hoc celebrit ate alios obaident capiunt, ligant 
Inraeaertlm virus familial atque inde, binding Tuesday, i. 
Diem Mortis Itoatoriam apueUant 1849 Strutt Sports 4 
Past, iv. Hi. 350 Ur. Spclinanj 


Subfl. to Mahkh. Countr. Farm 539 As tor the mixlaojles, 
ifthey.be binding, as the cUyea. 1804 Loudon Cycl. Garden, 

V 1058 Choosing me best coloured good binding gravaL 
2 . fig. Obligatory, restrictive, coercive, 
dii Bible Sum. xxx. 13 Euery binding oche to silKct 
the souie. ,178s Pbjbstlkt Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. ess No 
promise made to an heretic is binding. 1899 Mill Liberty 
iv. Laws of Conduct binding on ourselves and on all others. 
8. Comb, (some of them peril, from the vbl. sb.\, 
as binding-joist, a joist rearing on the wall* 
plates and carrying other joists ; t binding-note, 
a bind or tie in musical notation ; binding-plate, 
one of a series of iron plates used to strengthen 
or arm a puddling-furnace ; binding -rafter, a 
longitudinal timber lying upon the principals of 
a roof and enabling them to support tne covering ; 
binding-screw, a screw used in various instru- 
ments for purposes of clamping or adjustment 
1877 Moxon Aleck. Rxerc , (1703) 133 The "binding Joysts 
marked cc. 1879 Sis G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 266 The 
beams and *tonding-joi*(s are shown, 1780 Burney Hist. 
Mas. II. 454 Semicircular marks, called "binding-notes, and 
slurs, xbm Use Did. Arts XL 907 Bolted upon both sides 
to the easi-iron "binding plates of the furnace. 184a GwilT 
Archit. Gloss., * Binding Renters, The same as Purlins. 
cx8fig J. Wvlde in Circ. Se I. an/s From these springs 
the two wires proceed, ended by "binding-screws. 

Binfllngly (borndiijH), adv. [f. prec. 4 -LY 2 .] 
In a binding manner; so as to be oblig&fosy. 

189s G. S. Faber Many Mansions 10 Nothing is bindingly 
to be received end believed as on Article of Fuitn, unless, etc 

Bi ndingnesg. [f. as prec. + -mmh.] Bind- 
ing or obligatory quality. 

1874 Sir*; wick Moth. Ethics viii. 87 The truth and bind- 
insness of .these current rules. 

Bindle. Sc. [Cf. OE. bindele a binding, a tying.] 

4 The cord or rope that binds anything, whether 
made of hemp or of straw.’ Jamieson. 

Bindwgga tbai*nd|W/il). Hot. Also 6 bind(e)- 
weede, bynd-, 7 bind©-, 9 bine-, [f. Bind v. * 
Wkkd. (I’erh. sometimes for Bindwith.)] 

1 . The English name for the species of tne N.O. 
Convolvulus ; os Greater Bindweed (C. sepium). 
Lesser Bindweed (C. a even sis), Seaside Bindweed 
(C. Soldanella), 

i*4 8 Turner Names of tterhex (1881) 30 Conuoluulus is 
called . . in english wythwynde or byndewecdc. tgfia — 
Herbal 11. xaB Bynd weed . . is as it wer an vnperiyt worke 
of nature lerning to make lilies, xfisfi Surfl. & Markh. 
Countr. Farm 531 Bind-wecd, both great and ^mull, do pro- 
ceed partly of dnnesse. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. (Morell) 

1, Sea bells, sea bind weed, or withwand, Soldanella. 1814 
Wordbw. Ex mrs. i. 761 The cumbrous bind- weed, with its 
wreaths and bells. 

attrib. 1859 Tennyson Brook 903 The fragile bindweed- 
bells and briony ring* 

2 . Applied dialectally or vaguely to varions other 
climbing plants, as species of Smilax, Honey - 
suckle , famus t etc. See also Binwkbd. 

xfiox Holland Pliny xvi. xxxv, Like unto fvie is that 
plant which they call Sinilax, or rough Bindweed. 167s 
Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxiL 44a Smilax. . Bindweed ; it opens 
the belly, disolves hard swelling. 

8. Block, Corn, or Ivy Bindweed, Polygonum 
Convolvulus \ Blue Bindweed, Bittersweet or 
Woody Nightshade. 

lfiiy B. Jonbon Yis. Delight , The blue bindweed doth 
itKelr infold With honey-suckle. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's 
Bat. xix. 961 Black Bindweed, .frequent weed among corn. 

Blndwith (bai nd,wty). Pot. [f. BiNn+ W r itn i 
a flexible twig: cf. IIendwith.] A name given 
by some recent writers (perhaps erroneously) to 
Clematis Vitalba, or Traveller’s Joy. 

1797-1804 Miller Gard. Diet. (cd. Martyn\ 1863 Prior 
Plaut-n. si Bind-wit h, a with used to bind up fuggott, the 
Traveller's Joy. 

Bi'ndwood. Hot. Also bin wood. [f. Bind 
+ Wood.] Scotch and north Eng. name for Ivy ; 
also error, for Honeysuckle. 

1790 Telford in Burns' Whs. I. 370 The rocky how Where 
bin wood bushes o’er them flow. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Diet , 
Bi nutwood , the vulgar name for ivy. 

»M (bain). Also 4 5 bynde, 8-9 bind, f A 
dial, form of Bind sb., recently adopted os the 
literary form in the following senses.] 

1 . A flexible shoot of any shrub, a shoot of the 
year’s growth ; the flexible stem of a climbing p’aut. 

1807 Vancouver Agrk. £>*«**• 1x813* When the crop 
U heavy, the lower parts of the tones [of vetches] will be 
less inviting than the upper part. s88a Standard xa Nov., 
The first frosts.. shrivel the tones of white bryony, sflfle 
Jeffkribs Gr. Feme F, 194 A trailing bine of Koneyeuckto 
b. spec. The climbing etem of the hop. 
iw Bradley Fam. Diet. S.V. tfop Gard., When you find 


nay, kill the bum? ilk Tennyson Aylmer's F. 1 xe Wh 
burr and blue were gather'd. 1884 G. Allen in Long 
Mag. V. 43 The * fly . .on hops, is an aphis specialised I 
that particular bine. 

8. Hence, used to name varieties of (he. Ho; 


V-odiny,/// «. (f. u pro*. + -»«*.] 

, 1 . That binds together or up ; .causing or tending 
, to, cohere ; astringent, styptic. 


VMNY80N A etwee's F. ire When 
r'd. *884 G. Allen in Lmgm. 
hops, is an aphis specialised for 


.area Miller Gard. DM. «• v, LupuRm The jpoy Bind. . 
U a large square Hop. 1899 Penny Mag. 455 Iko hopmlant 
• .hqs several varieties* sSb os theved-tond, the green-biUd, 
the, white-Wod. riMfi Teem & Bat. 6m Several varieties are 
known, the finest of which are the White Bines, etci 

2 . Entering into names of plants: c. g. W<*>D- 
binb. CL Bind sb. 3. 

Bine, obs. form of Bur, within. 

Binervftte (bwn 5 jvrit), a. (f. Bi- pref* i + 
Nxbvatx, f. L. tifrv-us Nibtij Having two 
nerves : applied to. in Sot. to leaves having two 
longitudinal ribs ; b. in JEW. to inseet-wings sup- 
ported by two nerves only; 

184a in Brandb Diet. So. 

Binsths, obs. form of Binxath. 

Binaweod, variant of Bindweed. 

Bing (bin), /to 1 Also 5-6 bynge, 6-7 binge, 
byng, 7 bingg. [a. ON. bing-r masc. 4 heap’ ; 
cf. Sw. binge masc. 4 heap.’ lJa. bitig has the 
sense not of 4 heap,' but of 4 bin* ; and in Eng. 


various senses since the 15th c. In Da. this change 
con only be explained by transference of the name 
from a 4 heap’ to the place where a heap is con- 
tained ; the Eng. use of bing for bin may be partly 
of Danish origin, but is prob. largely due to pho- 
netic contact of the two words.] 

1 . A heap or pile: formerly of stones, earth, 
trees, dead bodies, as well os of com, potatoes, 
and the like, as still in northern dial. 

*5*8 Douglas ASneis iv. ix 45 Of mil ihow big a tong 
To be a fyre. / bid. iv. viL 80 Lyk etnetis 9 ret Quhcn that 
depute llie meikle bing of quheit. iga8 I.vndkray Dream 
ii. 173 The men of Kirk lay boundin into byngis. a 1947 
Surrey / Rneid nr. 599 Like ants when they do spoile the 
tong of came. 1787 Burnb Brigs of Ayr 97 Potato- tongs are 
snugged up frae Nkaith Of coming Winter. x88o Antrim 4 
Dawn Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Bing . . a heap of potatoes in a field 
covered with earth : a heap of grain in a barn. 

2 . spec. A heap of metallic ore, of alum; a 
definite quantity (8 cwt.) of lead ore. 

1819 Encyst. Hrtt. III. 619 Bing in the alum-works denotes 
a heap of alum thrown together in order to drain. 1876 
Mid Yorks. Gloss . iK. I). S.), Bing, a bing of ore contains 
eight weighs, a weigh being a hundred weight. Nidd. 1889 
Trans. Cumbr/d. 4 Westm. Ardueol. Sac. VIII. 10 In one 
year eighty workmen raised is, 000 tongs of ore in this mine. 

b. Ring ore (or simply bing ) : the best lead ore. 

- 1870 Plot St affords h. (1686) 166 The best (lead- ore] being 
call d Bing, xfiax Tapping Mauloves Chr on. Glosa , Bing 
..ore is the Derbyshire mining term for the purer, richer, 
and cleaner part of the fell or boose. 

8. * Bin, in various applications. Now dial, 
c 1309 Metr. Horn. 97 King hafs riueli gold in king, c 1440 
Promf. Paw., Bynge, theta, camera. 1939 Indent. Ber- 
wick Castle in A rchssoi. XI. 440 In the pantre, a large bynge 
of okyn tynlbar with 3 partitions. 1979 Tirbkiv. Venery 
98 Prety little Binges or basketts of wouddc to put theyr 
breade m. *6x7 Markham Carat, v. 6 In . . the stable shall be 
placed cloae binggs or hutches for the keeping ofprouender. 
1899 Kknnett Par. A ntif. GIom. a v. A bun da , The Cistern 
into which they throw their crystallized A Mom, for the water 
to drain from it, is call'd a Bing. 1779 E. Barry Observ. 
Wines 89 To cover the Bottles in the Bings with Saw-Dust. 
*®79 Miss Jackson Shrapsh. Word-Bk. \ IS. D. &), Bing, a 
place railed off from the cow-house in which fodder is kept. 

4 . 4 The kiln of the furnace wherein they bum 
their Charcoal for the melting of metals.’ Kcnnett 
Par. Antiq. 1695. 

1658 Ray /tin. (1760) xe; Then they carry it [silver ore]., 
to each Smelter's several Bing, where it is melted with Blatck 
and White Coal. 1674 — Prep. Tin Coll. 193 Throwing on 
Charcoal, then upon that Black Tin, and so interchange- 
ably into a very deep bing (which they coll the house). 

6. Comb. fBing-ale; + bing -brine, brine of 
a pickling trough ; bing-hole (see quot.) ; bing- 
plaoe, bing -ate ad. the place to which die 4 bing* 
or round lead ore is brought to be crushed ; also, 
a place for ashes. 

1739 Pegok Kenticisms (E. D. S.), m Bing-ate, the liquonr 
whiten the fermor of a parsonage gives to the fermotin. . 
when he has gathered their tythe. 1749 W Thompson R. 
N. Advoc. 11757) 9 "Bing Bnne .. composed of the entire 
Juices of the Flesh and Salt, when boiled, .is of a sweet 
Smell, and quite transparent. 188s Raymond Mining Gloss., 
* Ring-hole, a hole or shoot through which ore is thrown. 
1693 Manloye I. tad Mines 199 To fine such. .as. .digg or 
delve in any Mans *Bing-place. >747 W. Hooson Mian's 
Did. Bub, * Bingsteod, the place where the largest aud 
best of tne ore. .is thrown. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 108 
Cindere are thrown . . into a "hirtg-stend in the court-yard, 
ft Bluff, sb* Obs . [Chine*© bing , dial, form of 
mittg, the name of a Chinese character often de- 
noting the leaves of the tea-plant, and especially 
the tender leaves or leaf* buds. Prof. Leggt-] A 
kind of tea. 

170s Phil. Trans. XXflL xso) The Bohe..is the very 
first bud gather'd. . The Bingtea is the second growth in 
April. 1701 Lend. Goa. No. 5934/3 One Chest Bing per 
Cardarvmn. 

Binff (biq\ v.l To pile or put op in a bing. 
tgtg Douglas AS nets viif. Prof. 57 The burgee byngis In 
his buith, the broun and theblak. iflae Blockw. Mag. Dec. 
(Jam.), The hainit was qwcr*kThe 'tatoas bing’d. 

Billff, *. 2 dial. Also byng. intr. Of milk: 
To begin to turp sour, to be on the turn. 

' *887 Habland ‘Lane. Folk-tore 165 In Lane. Glass . (E. 
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1>. &)The milk Isbynged orwUlnolfdiwih thtifeigfc a hot 
poker turn beam mated to spoil ttys witchery* (c£ Blms*| * 
flBi»M 9 P^Obs. [Stag, t Gipsy,] intr. To go. 
jgfmiMAk Canbmt %\ Bysgk awSMS, co pom hence, 
idem Dmutiut Louth. ftWA-A/, Wk* III. 

Anabing w« la Komfe vile.' idgtei Booms I’m Cnrw «v* ii 43s 
, Bing awim, bing awul a«i« Som ^ JT. kkviU, 
opt mild tour, ye mold devil/ lies — BigflxxiH , 1 You ohmU 
be caned for bawd. .mod bifid off to Bridewell/ 

Biag*. v. Sc. Alio 6 bynge, 8 beenge, 9 
bsenje. [Of late formation', app. with a feeling 
for the initial sound of Am*, bend, 6 iek t and the 
closing sound of cringe j ct whinge. The dial. 
binge to soak (Lincoln.) appears to he m different 
word.] 

intr. To mmke a low obeisance, to curtsey ; alio 
to fawn, cringe. Singeing vbt. sb. and ppl. a. 

ii6e A. Scott N. Yere C.tft Queue, Thay bed tbame bek 
mOa bynge at deid mennis banes. int Arbuthnot John 
Bull it. iv. (X 75 S> 5*> I inun stand becking and hinging, as I 
gang out jum Into the hall, sju Ramsay Tem-t. Mite. 
um) t7 The Maiden blusht and bing'd fit’ law. slog j. 
Nicol Poems 1 . 187 (Tam.) Becnjin alaves ca’ them divine. 
>179 Jamieson Sc. Ihct . s. v. Beck, 4 A great deal of beck- 
ing and beenging ' is a nhnae still used among the vulgar. 
Bingo, sb. Sc. in 5 bing. 6 benge, 7 beings, 
[f. piec. vb.] A servile bow or obeisance. 

*1409 H KNUTSON Afor. Fab. 34 (Quod bee) with many 
bing and many becke. 1435 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 
105 with mony benge and bek/He saluat him. x6tz R. Law 
Mem. (1818) 190 With many a scrape, beck and beinge. 

Bingle-baiigle ^brqg'lbaijg’l), a. dial. fA 
reduplicate formation from Bangle v.] Fickle, 
vacillating, irresolute ; cf. shilly-shally. 

i8m R. Ward Tremaine II. xxvi. 034 He is but a bingln 
bangle man. .no good will come on him. 

Bingo (bi'^g*). [App. a humorous formation 
from B. for ‘biandy* (cf. * B. and S.') and Stinuo.] 
A slang term for biandy. 

s86i Hw.hks Tom Brown Qjtf. xxxiil (D.) Some soda 
water with a dash of bingo dears one's head in the morn- 
ing. 

Bingy (bi-qh, a. north, dial. [f. Bino v . 2 + -T.] 
jSaid ot milk : I11 the incipient stage of sourness. 

I0S7 Mrs. Gaskki.l C. Brents (1837) I. 70 The milk, too, 
was often 4 bingy/ to use a country expression for a kind 
of taint which is far worse than sourness. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. (E. D. S.*, Bmgy , a peculiar clouly or frowsty taste 
in milk. The first stage of turning sour. 

t Billhead Obs. A kind of fresh-water fish ; 
peril. the Bull-head or Miller s-thumb. 

*< 0 t Lamrardk Lirrti. IV. iv.(is8B>4so Angling is excepted, 
and so is the taking of Smelts, Luchcs, Mmew», Uinhcads, 
Gudgeons, and Eeles. 

Binime(n t var. Bkxim v. Obs. to take away. 

+ Binity. Obs. rare~ x . [f. L. bint two by two 
+ -ity ; cf. trinity. 1 A pair. 

1070 Laneii am Let. (1871^ 54 What a sort of frdendly bin!- 
tdez we oour selucz doo consist ft stond vpon, Fyret, oour 
too fdet. 1,00 legs, too kneez, so vpward. 

Bink (biqk). Sc. and north . dial. Forms : 3 
bennk, 3-5 bonk'e, 3-4 bino, binok, 4 bengk, 
bynk, 5 bynke, 4- bink. [Later form of ME. 
bink =* Bench sb . 1 

1 . A bench or form to sit on ; -Dknoh i. 

c teoo Ormin 15231 Wi|»h Iwinne bennkess benkedd. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5301 He kist and sett on bine him bi [Goff. 
binck, Fairy, benk, Trio, benche). 1375 Barsovs Brace 
vil 238 The gud vif on the |pynk nytand. *1440 York 
Mysi. xxvi. >88, I schall buske to he benke. a 144b Thrie 
Priests Peblis 34 > Jam. t Hal biuks ar ay slidder. 1603 Philo- 
tut xvii, His w>-fe may ay sit formest doun. At eyther burde 
or bink, 1850 Whitby Gloss . s.v., The summer bitiks, a 
benched alcove or summer-house in a garden. 

2 . A' seat of justice ;■* Bench s. 

1330 R. Brunnk U'bron .\ 8 At London at be benke schewe 

her pin askyiig. C1460 Towneley Myst. 317 When 

set as syren on bynke. (86a His toy Prov.Scot , 
o* wise men fools sit on bink*. 
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3. A shelf ; particularly, a long flat slab of stone 
fixed to a wall, used either ns a seat or as a shelf ; 
also, a plate-rack ; a dresser. 

ISIS Richmond. Witte <(833) sa A cobbord with a dys- 
hynkT 1607 Colvk. W ’bigs Su//lic. U751) 67 Ths Good-man 
keeps it. as we think. Behind a dish, upon the bink. its6 
Scott Ant if . xxvi, Ony thing, .free the roof-tree down to a 
bfocklc trencher on the bink. ( 0(0 — ffrt. Midi, xiv, Nor 
the bowles put up on the bink. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss., Bink, a bench. Upon those of stone at cottage 
dobra, the fresh scoured nulkpails and oilier dairy uten- 
sils are oft seen placed to dry and sweeten. 

4. A bank (of earth) B ench 6. 

itgoo Dunbai FfytlngaBo Nafowlis. .amangis tha binfcfe 
Biggin, nor abydin. iSm Hkadsick A man ijj On putting 
down a bore in dnm biuks, water spoutdd ua 

6. ~Bkkch 7, Bane sbA 7. 

. (67a Plot Staffbrrish. (1686) 136 A Workmen in another 
BW* hard by feadd the roof would have fiuleu ih. 

+ 6.— Bino, in sense of Bifc'. Obs. 

sag4 Eng. Ch. Furniture 190 A bynke to ley coHsin. ■ 

Tlri south of Scotland « Bink, wasps’ Bast. 

Biurnan. Also binaman, The man in charge 
ot a bin during hop-picking. . { 

jwhO< U commooly the dole-pullcn 1M4 Sunday Mag. 8epL 
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_ J (bi’nOc’l), Forint t «. 7 bitlole, 

bltta^'bls.-keU, btddlkU, 7-8 bittookle, 7-9 
blttodle ; fi. 8- bioMli, bifuiaoje, , [The cur* 

geo % fiiwi*cl* first appears after 1750, as a oorrup- 
tiea of the earlier tutacle (still found <839), ap- 
parently ad. Sp. bitdcula, bitdeora *a place Wheitf 
the cbmbau* or fight is kept In a ship 9 (Minsheu), 
or Pg. iiidoola, cogn. w. It. tsbitacolo, Pr. obstacle » 
habitacli , F. habitacle L. hobitdatlssm habitation, 
lodge, f. hobitire to inhabit. (A direct adoption 
of F. habitacle , and subset), shortening to bitlactc in 
Eng’i ** phonetically less probable.) llie 1 7th c. 
bidaikil appeats to be a transitional form.] 

box on the deck of a ship near the helm, in 
which the compass is placed. 

s6e* Recoth Shi/ Bristol In Arb. Gamer IV. 584 Watch 
the biticle, attend the compass, s dan Cakt. Smith Sea- 
man s Gram. ii. 1 1 A square box nailed together with wood- 
den pMinest called a Bittaele, . .and in it alwaies stands the 
Com passe. 1684 I. Mather Remark. Proved. 11836) 65 
Tha compass in the biddiktL 176s Falconer Shtfwr. il 
458 Companion, binnacle, in floating wreck, With coin- 
passes and glasses strew'd the deck. (1760 — Did. 
Marine 1x789) Ks This is called biiteule in all the old sea- 
books.) 1836 Mabry at Mulsh. Easy xlii, Then they went 
aft to the binnacle again. 1639 — chant. Shi/ xli, The. . 
shrine of the saint at the bittaele. stye tC Fkrgi/son 
Kiectr. *4 To place pieces of soft iron or magnets in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the binnacle, 
b. attrib. 

(834 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. xxviii. (1857) <n In invent- 
minacte lamps. >40 Olmhtkd Slave States 14a The 
binnacle-compass was a sort of fetish to him. 
Binn-an,-en, obs. forms of Bin, within. 
Binary (bi'ni). lckihyol. The barbel of the Nile 
(Barbus bynni). 

Binoola (bi'ndkT). [a. F. bittoclc ( * It. bine* 
colo), f. J,. hint two each + o<uli eyes.] A field- 
glass or opera-glass having tubes for both eyes. 

1696 Phillips, Pinocle (FrJ, a double Prospective glass. . 
to see at a distance with both eyes at the same time, syst 
in Baii.kv. (87X Echo (8 Jan , My friend took hu umbrella 
and I ray biuocle. 

. Binocular (binp*ki/7l&i), a. and sb. [f. L. bint 
two each + ocutl eyes + -ah ; cf. K. binoculaire .] 

1 1. Having two eyes ; binoculate. T Obs. 

1713 Dkrham Phys. Theol. vm. ill 11754)361 Most animals 
are binocular, Spiders for the most Part octonoculur. 

. 2. Performed by or adapted to both eyes. 

1738 K. Smith O/ticks 387 A binocular telescope. 1876 
Kostkx Phys. 11l.i1.u879) 500 Binocular vision . . afford* us 
a means of judging of tbe solidity of objects. (879 Rutlky 
Stud. Rocks vil. 47 Many ob-ervera prefer to work with 
binocular microscopes. 1S70 Rood Chromatics 160 Bino- 
cular mixture of colours produce* more or less lustre. 

B. sb. (Short for binocular glass.) A field-glass 
or opera-glass in the use of which both eyes ore 
employed in viewing on object ; a Blnoclx. Also 
applied to a binocular microscope. 

(871 M. Coi.f-ttat Mrq. 4 Merck. III. Iv. irz, T shall keep 
tills binocular. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 1 . i 13 
One of Smith and Beck's binoculars is more convenient 
for observing .. large foraminifera, by reflected light. 
BinOOIllArity (biiy^kifff loeTfti'). [f. prec. 4* 
-ITT.] binocular quality or conditions; simul- 
taneous employment of both eyes. 

1804 J. Hoca Aficivsc. 1. ii. (1867) 113 Obtaining binocu- 
ferity with the compound achromatic microscope. (86i i.x 
Contx Light iao I'eweptioii of depth of space, so far as 
^his is connacted with binocularity. 

Biao*Onl8Vly, adv. [f. os prec. + -T.Y 5 *.] By 
the simultaneous employment of both eyes. 

( 80 s Le Conte Light 146 Where we . . binocuferly per- 
ceive depth of space. 

Binooulat* (bin^ ki/Ife't), a . [f as Binooulah 
+ Having two eyes. 1847 *■ Craio. 

Blnodal : see Bi- pref* 1. 

Binom, -nume(n, etc. : see Benin v. Obs. to 
take away. 

Bi&OOUftl (boindu-miftl), a. and sb. [f. late L. 
bindmi-us (see Binomy) + -al 1 ; cf. F. bind me.) 

A. adj. 

. 1. Math. Consisting of two terms ; 0ee B. Bi- 
nomial theorem : the general algebraic formula, 
discovered by Newton, by which any power of 
a binomial quantity may be found without perform' 
ing the progressive multiplications. 
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binomial! line. 1706 Phillips ay., A binomial Quantity or 
Hoot, Le. a Quantity or Root that consists of two Names or 
Farts jgyn’d together by the Sign f as * + b, or j + s._ 

1 . Kbrskx Algebra 137 Production of Powers from 
Binomial, Trinomial, etc. 1870 Bowen Logic xiL 410 Thf 
Binomial Theorem . . is a true Law of Nature according to 
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aving or characterized by two names ; •* 
BlNORttrA].. 

. 9086 in BLOUNT Orwwn (840 Card. Chron. 404 Thf 
binomial system adopted in every department of science 
since the days of Linnasus. 18I0 Huxlkv Ctayjlik 16 Th 4 
terms of this binomial ndmenclaturt. 

1 B. sb. Aft algebraic expression consisting of 
ttofc terms joined by the fttgn for-: fftHnetty 


ftnly when connected by +. (Cf. btnomium, ‘ 1 tU 

HOMY.) 

tgtf Kmnn Wketet. Ppba, The nomben that ha 
compounds with * be called Vimediallea. . .If their partes 
be of s denominations, than vs thai named BinomiaUef 
properly. Howbeit many vm to call Blnomlalfos all com- 
pound* nomben that haue *. 1700 Rathsom Artth. % *3 

The Binomial a — ore* b. 1806 Huitom Course Math. 
I. eu To extract any Root of a Binomial , 

tBiao'nioRiva. Obs. [1. as prec. * -xoal.] ( Of 
two names. 1 Coles 1692. 

Bi&Ottlttil (btinyminU), a. [f. L. bintmin-is. 
i. bi - two * nbmin- (nom. ubmenb Aame**AL 1 .] 
Having or characterised by two names, osp. those 
of genus and species in scientific nomenclature. 

(Me Gvntheh Fishes to Applying binominal terms to thd 
•pedes, xflii 7 Vwns. Yict. Inst, a* In this way the bi- 1 
nominal system is growing. 

BinoningM (l»iiyrmiiw'tdd),a. [f. Bi- prtf*, 
* L stamen name, stbmindt-us named : cf. nomisa* 
Med.] Having or bearing two names. 
iflgy'M. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) II. App. 170 A bi- 1 


Binontinoilff, a. [£. L. bistbmin-is (see Bi- 

homy) * -ous.l-prec. 

si» T. James Jesuit/ Doumgf. 5* Hee was binominous ; 
sometimes called Rob. Parsons, sometime* Rob. Cowbucke. 
(66e Fuller Worthies 11. 074 Many of them are binom in- 
ous. (In mod. Diets.] 

t BiSLOHlioUB, a. Obs . [f. late L. binomius 
(see Binomy) * -ous.] * O! two names.' Coles 169s. 
tBin ony . Also 6-7 in L. form blnomlum. 
[ad. mod.L. binbmius, -urn, in algebraical use in 
16th c., but common in late Latin in the general 
senscof ' havingtwo personal names' ; see Du Cange.' 
For this, the classical L. word was binbminis : bi- 
notnius may be compared with homicTda.) « Bino- 
mial sb. 

X07i Digger Pantom. Y^Jb, An irrational! called Bino- 

sin in oMf altlsfcd sftMruvudMfti hex this tiflo *a JlrJLXl irOfeat s 


nomye to t Blnomye- 1670 Nkwton in Rigtud Cerr* Sc. 
Men U841) II. so8 The extrauion of cubic roots out of 
imaginary binomuuna. 

Binonpal (bain^imftl). Math. [f. Bi- prcfP 
21 + Normal.] (See quot.) 

(848 Salmon Anabt. Geom. (1865) • 353 The normal per-, 
pendicuiar to that line osculating] plaim . . being normal to 
two consecutive elements of the curve, has been called by 
M. Saint- Veoant the Binomial. 1857 Price h\fin. Calculus 
I. 519 The formfr Lllne] has the distinctive name of bi- 
normal 

H Binot (bAio ). [F ] (Not in Eng. use.) 


, Loudon EncycL ~Arrlc. f «6*o The Knot is almost 
the mime thing as the double mould-boarded plough. 
BinotBT&ftry (boiiurtd-jn&ri), a. [f. L. bint 
two by two + TNBNAUY ; cf. F. binoiemaire.] 
Combining binary odd ternary characteristics. 

1817 R. Jameson HaUy't Crystatlog. in Min. *17 Bino- 
ternary Kotnotemaire\ whan them is one Idscremeut] by 
two, aad the other by three rows. 

Binotonouff (baiiy tAi»s), a. [f. L. bint (see 
Bin-) + ton-us , Or. rdv-oi Ton* + -oca ; ? after 
monotonous.] Consisting of two tones or botes. , 
■See G. Montagu Omiih . Did. (L.) Dunhg the breeding* 
season their (the Lesser Pettychaps] binotonous cry b ia- 
ceseant. 184710 Craio. 

BittOU (bsi nas), a. [f. L. ^iW**oub.] - 
Binatk. 183a in W (Mti.it ' 

Binozalote, Bi^ioxlde : see Bin-. 
t Bint, Mato. . Obs. (Meaning and deri va lion' 
doubtful : cf. Du. bindie 'joint, crossb e a m .') , 
1609 Shertegenbosh si The French were., very busie, 
making that night three bfets of their Gallery neere the 
it Sconce. Ibid, el The ninth binie of the 1 


great Sconce, ibid. e8 The ninth binie of the other Gal- 
lery on the South side of the said Bulwarks. > 

Binuolaar, -*tft : see Bi •pref.* 1 . 

Blnwaed, dorruptiy Bindweed ; ice Bun weed. 

Bin wood, variant of Binuwood. 

Bio- (bei's), repr. Gr. fiio - stein and comb, form 
of Plot ' life, course or way of living’ (as distinct 
from £4/ animali life, organic life '). Hence, in 
compounds formed in Greek itself, as biography, 
(hoypa+ia ; and in modern scientific words in which* 
bio • is extended to mean 4 organic life.' 

Bio-Mbllogm*pltieal a* dealing with the lifq 
and writings of an author. Blobiaet [Gr. Bhaorbt 
sprout, germ], (Biol.) a minute mass of nmorpfet 
ous protoplasm having formative power. — *“ 

trie a., treating life os a central fact. 

*el a., pertaining to the chemistry of Ufe. 
dyuwfe, -*1 a., of or relating to biod) <n 
Blodanut*a&oa, that part oT bkolc#al scieupe 
which treats of vital force, or of me action of 
living organisms. Bftogen (see quot.). Bto a gnoej; 
a proposed general term for the * life-sciences.' 
Mokiaetftoe (see quot.). Mrtb a., life- 
deswoving- Bfteaseffme'tte a., of oc peitoipiog t p 
animal magnetimn. Slomn'gBet&em, animal mag- 
netism, BWmitsr, a measurer of life/ 
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Mtsr, the measurement of life ; the calculation 
of the avenge deration and expectation of life* 
Blopbyiio'lofift, an investigator of the physic 
logy of living beings. Bi*o*oopo, a view of lifef 
that which affords such a view, liostails, «al 
of or pertaining to biostatics. SioftsiiM, that 
part of biological science which treats of structure 
as adapted to act, os distinguished from biodynamict 
or bioiineties . 

iSog Southey /.///. (1836) II. r6a This collectanea nay be 
formed into a biobibliographicaJ and critical account 1N0 
A thenmum «$ Dec 845 Jx One more instalment will complete 
the bfobiblfographicalpart. 1869 Wallis DeMnsch't BibL 
Psychol. 973 To substitute for Scripture a knowledge of that 
biochemical process. 1(74 Lawxs Prob. Life k Mind I. 199 
The biostatical and the biodynamical — L e. the considera- 
tion of the structure ready to act ; and the consideration 
of the structure acting, itta L Coues Biot vn (1884) 8* 
The substance of the soul, to which I apply the name 


rite substance or tite soul, to which I apply the name 
'biogen/ seems to correspond closely to what Prof. Crookes 
calls the 'fourth state of matter';. .It Is the *od* of Prof. 
Keichenbach. 1883 C. A. Cuttee (Boston) Class if. Nmt . 


Yenience of treatment. >8. . Long in Education III. 587 Bio- 
kinetics will consider them [organisms] in the successive 
changes through which they pan during the different stages 
•f their development. 1869 Reader 05 Feb. 913/1 A Fife 
table . . is an instrument of investigation ; it may be called 
a biometer , for it gives the exact measure of the duration of 
life under given circumstances. sMa Pop. Set. Monthly 
XXII. 169 Dm eminent biophysiologist. William B. Car- 
penter. sma W. Bavley (title) Ragman's Bioscope : Various 
Views of Men and Manners, 1174 Lewes Prob. Life 4 
Mind 1 . 115 These may be classed (by a serviceable exten- 
sion of the term Statics) under the heads of Biostatics and 
Psychostatics, site A thenmum a8 Feb, a8«/i. 

BiooeUate Cboi,p-sel/«t) f a . [f. Bi- (ref? v 4 
Ockllatje, ad. L. ocellatus marked with eyelets, 
f. ocellus eyelet, dim. of oculus eye.] Marked with 
two small eye-like spots, as a butterfly's wing. 

1847 in Craig. 

Biofte, var. f. Bihofthx. Obs. 

Biogenesis (boMflenesis). [f. Gr. Bio-, Bio- 
+ yivoou birth, production.] (See quot.) Hence 
Hofr&siist, one who holds the theory of bio- 
genesis. 

1870 Huxley Ad dr. Brit. Assoc, in Nature 15 Sept. 401 
The hypothesis that living matter always arises by the 
agency of pre-existing living matter . . to save circumlocu- 
tion, I shall call the hypothesis of Biogenesis. 1878 Tait 
ft Strwaet Unseen Vnrv. vii. 1 943 To receive the law of 
Biogenesis as expressing the present order of the world. 

BiOgOnotlO (bai«0|d3fne*tik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. *7«viTurdr, f. yinartt : see prec.] Of or per- 
taining to biogeny. 

1879 tr. Haeckets Evol. Man I. I. 8 The text of the bio- 
gcnetic first principle is vitiated. 1870 tr. K. Sempefs A nim . 
Lift Pref., The popular cant about Biogenctic principles. 

Biogenist (boy-d^/hist). [f. next + -ibt.] One 
skilletl in biogeny. 

Biogeny (boiyds/tai). [mod. f. Gr. Bio-, Bio- 
4 -ysvua birth.] 

L The history of the evolution of living organisms. 
1879 tr. H tuckets Evol. Man I. 6 Biogeny tor the history 
of organic .evolution in the widest sense). 

2 . - BlOGENERIB. 

1870 Huxley Crit. 4 Addr. x. (1813) 033 If the doctrine 
of Biogeny Is true, the air must be thick with germs. 
Biograph (boi'ograf), sb. rare . [Cf. biography, 
and photograph.] A biographical sketch or notice. 


and photograph .] A biographical sketch or notice. 

188s. E- Burritt Walk Lands End 8 The thoughts sub- 
mitted on the subject of biographs. 

Biograph, v. rare . [f. prec., after photograph ; 
or ? deducea from biograph-er.'] 


Bi’Ograph, v. rare . [f. prec., a hex photograph ; 
or ? deducea from biograph-er.] 

1883 Kendal Mere. 4 Times 19 6ct. 5/1 It will be . . im- 
possible to 'biograph* these great men, without, etc. 

Biographo# (bai^gr&fr)* [Formed as the 
correlative of Biographer : see -ee.] One who is 


the subject of a biography. 

iflaz Blacken. Mag. XLIX. 757 The family., are too 
nearly connected with the biographee. 1879 A thenmum 
99 Nov. 687/1 There is too much of the biographer in it, 
and not enough of the biographee. 

Biographer (bai p grifex). [f. Biography (or 
its Gr. source) 4 -eb (cf. astronomer ) : taking the 
place of the earlier biopwphist.] A writer of bio- 
graphies, or of the * life ' of a particular person. 

1715 Addison Freeholder No. 35 (1751) >09 Grub-street 
Biographers . . watch for the Death of a great Man. ins 
Boswell Johnson (1831) 1 . Introd. 48 , 1 flatter myself that 
few biographers have entered upon such a work as this 
with more advantages, 01849 H. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (1859) Introd. 18 He would be a local biographer. 
sflSB Milman Lai. Chr. viil viii, The seven or eight con- 
temporary biographers of Becket. 


JMtsn, Prtf. 13 la this Biographical Dictionary. sMa 
Sat. Rev, IX . pat Ibis is the true biographical temper. 
jSiogTB'pnloUj, «*■ [f.prec.+-LT*.J After 
the manner of, or with reference to, Moerapltf. 

iff, tnm Tr. Mm* II. viil. 57 Tbit pin, tho* it 
aught save me d r a mati ca l ly, will damn me biographically. 
a 1849 H. Coleridge North. Worthi**{i%$e) Introd. 19 The 
facts of the same life may be considered either biographi- 
cally or historically. 

BiogEmphfcrt (boi^grflfist). [See Biogbaphy : i 
and cl -ibt.] •» Biographer. 

site Fuller Worthies iu, The Bkwraphists of these 
Saints. 1877 Mil Oufhaxt Mahers Flor. i. 30 Wanton 
biographisu assailed her with . . slanders. 

Biograpkite (baiipgrfifoiz), v. [f. as Bio- 
graphy 4 -1 zb.] tram. To write a biography of. 

iteo Southey Lott. (1856) 1 . 115 As a Latin poet, I bio- 
rraphise him. 1868 Spectator up Nov. 1340 The Royal 
Family of England has been quite sufficiently biographized. 

Biography (boip-grifi). [This word and its 
numerous connexions (see above) are recent. No 
compounds of the group existed in Old Greek : but 
fitoypafia 4 writing of lives ’ (f. / 9 /o-t life 4- ypafta 
writing, f. yp&p-t i* to write, -yptyot writer), is 
quoted from Damascius c 500, and fiioypbtpos 4 writer j 
of lives * is cited by Du Cange as med.Gr. Biogra- 
phies , , biographia , were used in mod.L. before any 
words of the group appeared in Eng., where bio- 
graphist was used by Fuller 166 a, biography by 
Dryden 1683, biographer by Addison 171 ft, bio- 


Dryden 1683, biographer by Addison 1715, bio- 

« ical by Oldys 1 738 ; all the others are later. 

doubtful whether biographist was formed 
directly from the Gr. elements, or after mod.L. 
biographies ; biography appears to have been an 
adaptation of L. biographia. The first appearance 
of biograph e t biographic in Fr. is not recorded ; so 
that their immediate relation to the Eng. words is 


not yet determined.] 

L The history of the lives of individual men, as 
a branch of literature. 

1683 Dryden Life Plutarch (17x9) 55 Biographia, or the 
History of particular Mens Lives, comes next to be con- 
sidered. Ibid. 59 In all parts of Biography . . Plutarch 
equally excell’d. a 9794 Fiddkh Life Wolsey Introd. 13 
That Distinction or particular Branch of History, which is 
termed Biography. 1803 Scott in Lockhart xi, Biography, 
the most interesting perhaps of every species of composi- 
tion. 1883 H ALUWBLl.-PHlLLirrs Life Shake. Pref. 1 , At the 


every species of composi- 
tion. 1883 Halliwkli.-Phillipps Life Shake. Pref. 1 . At the 
present day, with biography earned to a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess. 

2 . A written record of the life of an individual, 
c 1701 Wolcott(P. Pindar) ifasry 4 /\ (1813)361 Bid her a 
poor Biography suspend. Nor crucify through vanity a friend. 
1814 Pinkerton Voy. XVII. Index, Biography of Haller. 
1883 HALLiwKLL-FHiLLiPPs/.l/ir.SAAAXi Pref. 19 John Aubrey 
• . was the author of numerous little biographies, 
b. Comb. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 301 If it had come from the hands of 


a regular biography-monger. 

8. transf. The life-course of a man or other living 
being ; the ( life-history * of an animal or plant, 


f 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bossy 4 P. Wks. I. 35s Ho 
now could meet more biographic scrap, a step Dr Quin- 
ckv Bentley Wks. VI. 178 A biographic record. 1879 Far- 
rar St. Paul 1 . 906 The biographic retrospect in tho Epistle 
to die Galatians. 

Biographioftl (bri, 0 gnjHikil), a. [f. prec. 
4 -AL.J Of, relating to. or dealing with biography. 

Hd Oldvs Lift Ralegh Wks. 1899 1 . 13 As tho Worraph- 
IcrI fry who follow have nibbled out of aim. 1747 Etegr. 


BIFAXsKATS. 

351 The Mind of the Biolorised * subject ' seems to remain 
entirely dormant. Ibid. The relat io nship between the 

Bjofom ar ml hfa ' 

2 . m$r, and tram. To cultivate biology; to deal 
with biologically. 

Biology (bajjrl&dgi). [mod. f. Gr. fiio-t life 
4- -A074K discoursing (see -logy); according to 
Littrd invented by the German naturalist Gott- 
fried Reinhold (Trcveranus) in his Biologic x8oa, 
and adopted in Fr. by Lamarck in his Hydrologic 
1 80a ; it was used in Eng. by Stanfield in 1813, 
but in a sense directly repr. Gr. fiivt (see Bio-), and 
fito\ 6 yot • one who represents to the life.'] 

+ 1 . The study of human life and character. Obs. 
1813 J. Stanfield Biography Introd. is There exists, 
what might be called biology, as well as biography. 

2 . The science of physical life ; the division of 
physical science which deals with organized beings 
or animals and plants, their morphology, physio- 
logy, origin, and distribution; sometimes, in a 
narrower sense - Physiology ; see Kolleston Brit. 
Assoe. Rep. 1870, n. 06. 

1819 Lawrence Lect. Man U. (1844)49 A foreign writer has 
proposed the more accurate term or biology, or science oflife. 
1847 Wh swell Philos. Induct. Sc. 1 . 544 The term Biology 
. has of late become not uncommon, among good writers. 
1880 A. Wallace 1 st. Life 1. 1 . 9 One of the most difficult 
and interesting questions in geographical biology— * the 
origin of the fauna and flora of Mew Zealand. 

f 3 . « 4 Electro* Biology, 1 or 4 animal-magnet- 
ism,* a phase of mesmerism. 


The scanty records of the poet's biography that yet remain. 

BiO'grfeplijlag, vbl. sb. [f. prec. ; cf. spetchi - 
fying\ The writing of biographies. 

189B Carlyle Fredh. Of. II. x. SL 579 Endless writing and 
biography ing. .about this man. 

Biologio (boiiolp’dzik), a. [f. Biology 4 -ic.] 
Of, belonging to, or of the nature of biology. 

1864 H. Spencer lltmstr. Univ . Progr. 374 The biologic 
history of the supposed new continent. 1884 J. Thomas 
in Homiletic Monthly June 539 Features so conspicuous in 
the bioloffic realm. 

Biological (brijolpdaikJLl), a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] 
Of, or relating to, biology or (quot. 1874) * electro- 
biology.* 

1899 G. Wilson E. Forbes ii. 43 Natural History . . the 
biological half of natural science. 1B74 Carpenter Ment. 
Phys. (1876) 553 The psychical phenomena manifested during 
the peraistence of the Biological state. 1877 W. Thomson 
Voy. Challenger 1 . 1 . 5 The physical and biological condi- 
tions of the sea-bottom. 

BiolO'fieally, adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly2.1 Id a 
biological manner ; with reference to biology. 

1873 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 935 Human nature, either 
biologically or psychologically considered. t88 . G. Allen 
Vignettes , Fall of Year , Africa . . cut almost in two, biolo- 
gically speaking, by the. .Sahara. 

Biologist (baitp*16d£isi). [f. Biology + -tbt.] 
One who studies biology or (quot 1874) a 4 pro- 
fessor * of 4 electro- biology.* 

1813 J. Stanfield Biography iL 57 If the Biologist (should 
a distinctive term be allowed) come not to his study with 
the same spirit of impartiality that is required from the 
Biographer. 1874 Caspentes Ment . Phys. ( 1876) 331 In the 
public exhibition of professed Biologists. s8as Wmght 
A nim. Life s The BkAcqpst rfs to study both Plants and 
Animals. / 

Bioiogiso, V. [f. Rf 0 L 0 GY 4 -iEB. In flense 1 , 
referring to 4 electTO-bidlogy. '] Hence BtologlMA 
ppl. a., Ilolofftanr. 

+ 1. tram . To mesmerize. Obs. 

xflfe Lytton Str. Story 96 A select few, whom he first fed 
and then biologized. 1874 Carfentss Ment. Phys. (1876) 


became a lashionable amusement in some circles, at ordinary 
evening parties. 

Blolytio, -magnetlo, etc. : see Bio- pref. 
Bioplum (boi-piplKzm). Biol. [f. Bio- 4 Gr. 
w\dopa a thing moulded.] Prof. Beale’s term for : 
The germinal matter of all living beings ; living 
4 protoplasm . 1 

187a Beale Bioplasm i. f 14 As the germ of every living 
thing consists of matter having the wonderful proper- 
ties already mentioned, I have called it germinal matter ; 
but the most convenient and least objectionable name for it 
is living plasma or bioplasm. x88a Spectator 30 Sept. 1951 
A bit o? Bioplasm, or a minute parasitical organism. 

Hence Biopla'smio a. 

187. Nichoiaon Biol. 71 Rioplasmic matter is colourless, 
transparent, and apparently wholly destitute of structure. 
1883 Wright Dogm. Sceptic. 19 Bioplasmic theories. 

Bioplast (bdi'Piplsest). Biot. [f. BlO- + Gr. 
vkaor bt moulded, formed.] 

A small separate portion of Bioplasm generally 
less than the thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
(Beale). 

1883 Wright Dogm. Seep/. 9 Lionel! Beale, who originated 
the valued method of staining red all bioplasts in living 
tissues. 1884 Hayward in Daily News 19 Sept. 7/3 Some 
maintaining that the germs were vegetable spores, whilst 
others assert that they were animal bioplasts. 

Hence Bioplnatio a. 

1877 Saintbbury in Academy xo Feb. xse The third 
volume, where a Woman's College and a bioplastic professor 
are introduced. 

Biordinal (haiifjdin&l), a. {sb.) Math . [ft 
Bi- pref? II 4 * Ordinal, ft L. or do, ordin rank, 
order.] 

A adj. Of the second order. 

180 De Morgan Carnb. Philos . Trans. IX. iv. 9 It Is de- 
sirable to invent single words to stand for the phrases ' of 
the first order.' ' of tne second order,' etc. I propose prim- 
ordinal. biordinal , etc. The word differential may 


second order,' etc. I propose prim- 
The word differential may be dis- 


pensed with, since these adjectives are understood to apply 
to differential equations only. 

B sb. A linear differential equation of the 
second order : see Ordinal. 

t88i Sir J. Cockle in A thenmum 968 [Paper entitled] 
4 Supplement on Binomial Biordinals,' 

Biorlinn, variant of Sibling. 

Biost&tlo, biot&xy, etc.: see Bio- pref. 
BiO*tie, a. rare. [ad. L. biotic -us, a. G. / liorrarfo 
pertaining to life, ft /Biot life.] 

1 1 . Of or pertaining to (common) life, secular. 
1600 J. Melvill Diary (1849) 331 The quhilk to serve for 


2 . Of animal life ; vital. So Bio'tionL 
1874 Martin Keifs Min. Proph. I. 408 The idea that 
there is a biotic rapport between man and the huger do- 
mestic animals. ifli|7 Carpenter in Todd CycL Auat. 4 
Phys, III. 15X Organization and biotical functions arise from 
the natural operations of forces inherent in elemental matter, 
sflte Pop. Sc. Monthly XXII. 168 The phenomena of irrit- 
ability, assimilation, growth, and reproduction, which we 
may comprehensively designate as biotical. 

Biotite (bai-dtait). Min . [after Biot, a French 
tnineralqgist .1 Hexagonal or magnesia mica. 

x86a Ansted Channel 1 st. il x. (ed. a' 959 note , The ordi- 
nary varieties of mica (not biotite'. 1878 Lawrence Cotta s 
Rocks Class. 91 The geological area or biotite. 

Blouo, obs. form of Behove. 

Btouao, biovao, obs. forms of Bivouac. 

Bins hml m l Kai tw*l a. Rat. fft Bi- href? 


BipalnaAt* (baijMc lm/ t), a. Bet. [f. Bi- prtf? 
3 + Palmati, f. L. palm* palm (of the band).] 
fcoably or subordinately palmate: applied to 
compound leaves having a palmate arrangement 


871 


BXBG& 


BXPABXSTAXfr 

m secondary petioles which are themselves palm* 
ately arranged on the primary petiole. 

(•H in Webster. 1878 Masters ftm fre?* Bot. 63 Bl- 
or triprimate leaven are very rare (Aratiacem). 

Biparittal (bdip&rai/t&l), a. [C fii. pref* 5 
+ Parietal, f. L. pariet-em wall.] Joining the 
two parietal bones of the skull. 

1837 [see Bitemporal). 1% Tooo Cycl Anal . 4 PA**, 
V"i8a/i The M-parietal diameter of the fetal head. 

BipftVOttl (bi-piras), a. [f. Bi- pref* s + L. 
-prut producing (parttre to produce) + -oub.] 
Producing two at once (in time or place). 

1731 in Bailby II. 1M0 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 399 Biparoua, 
aa a cyme of two rays or axes. 

f Blp&rta'tion, Obs. f. Bifabtition. 

! Bipurtad (baipft\ited), a. [f. Bi- (rep 1 or 6 
+ Past, -ed ; cf. following words.] - Bipartite. 

UM J. Hooker Girald. Ir* 2 . in Holfmhed II. s/a His 
armes and ensiene . . were biparted, being of two sundrie 
changes. 1386 Warner A to, Eng. tv. w. (1597) 93 Our 
byparted crowne, of which the Moyetie is nunc, im 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Umbo* e, An Umbone which they 
call double-pointed, or biparted* as in the Peony. 

Bipsurtibl# (baip&itib’l), a. [f. L. bipartite 
after L. partibilis .] Divisible into two parts. 

1847 in Cram. tSBo in Gray Bot. Text-bh. 399. 

Bipartiant ^baipautiSnt), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
bipartient-em, pr. pple. of bipartite to divide into 
two parts, bisect* f. bi- two 4 - parttre to divide.] 


Legist, xviii. 1 1 note , Done in the way of bipartition, dl- 
bipartition of the primaeval earth. 1863 w. Palcrave 
Arabia 1 . 33a The met of the great bipartition of the Arab 
race Is certain. 

t Bipfttant, a. Obs. [ad. L. bipatent-em * f. bi- 
twice* in two ways + patent-em lying open.] * Open 
on both sides.' Blount Classogr. 1056. 
t Bipa'eha. v. Obs. Forms: 1 bopdoan* a -3 
bipeohe(n. Pa. t. j-3 bipehte. Pa. ppU. 1 be- 
p6ht, 2-3 be-, bipaht, -pauht* 3 bipoijto. [OE. 
bepeecan, f. bi-, Be -+pxcan to deceive.] 
trans. To cheat* deceive* delude. 
csooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. iL z6 For ham be he bepacht waes 
fram bam tungel-witexum. isga O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 


faun ham tungel-witegum. sa 
an. 113a Te king was welneh 
Horn. si3 In chcpinge man bi| 


Horn. si3 In chcpinge man bipccheo oner, a imo brag 
Sev. Sin* in E. £. P. (1869) an per is mani man bipehte. 
Hence f Bipe'ohlng vol. sb., deception* fraud. 


the QuaditimanosJiiod. sfaa Mass Miras© Village Ser. 
t (1803) 39 Those fastidious bipeds, men and women. 

,B. adj. Having two feet ; two-footed. 

* 7 tt Southey Nondeee. L Wks. 111 . 99 His drivers goad 
the biped beast 1849- gn Tood Cycl Anat. f Pipe. IV. 
laor/t The purely biped progression of Men. 

BlpidJU (boi pAUU), a, [ad. L. biptddUm two 
feet long, f. bt- two + pedem (its) foot The modern 


feet long, f. bt - two + pedem (pes) foot The modern 
senses are derived from prec. sb ] 
t L Two feet long. Obs. rare . 

* Mao Pa/tad. on Hash, vl 185 Brik bipedal chnneled 


bipartunt-em , pr. pple. of bipartite to divide into 
two parts, bisect, \. bi- two 4 - parttre to divide.] 

A. adj. That divides into two parts. 

1678 in Phillips. sfl&7 Falconer in Q. Jml Coot. Soc. 
318 The longitudinal, mesial, binartient cleft. 

B. sb. A number which divides another into two 
equal parts, without leaving any remainder. 

>819 Kerb Cycl a v., Thus s is a bipartient to 4. 
Bipartilo (bripfiitail), a. [f. L. bipartite (see 
prec.), after L. partilis.] — Bipabtiblk. 

1807 in Craig. 

Bipartite (baipiutait), a. Also 6 bipartite, 
byparti te. [ad. il. bipartitus, pa. pple. of bipar- 
tite ; see Bipaktient.] 

1 . Divided into or consisting of two parts. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. PretTi Such indications [are] 
bipartite and devided into two partes* that is to witte 
Conservation* and Preservation, idee Fulbeckk Pan- 
dectes 3 A bipartite diuision of the yeare into winter and 
sommer. >835 Swan Spec. M. viii. f a (16431 3 86 A bi- 
partite hoof. x8j6 Toon Cycl. Anat. 1 . 307/a A correspond- 
ing gland. . of large sice and bipartite. 

b. Divided between or shared by two. 

1618 Bolton Floras 1. ix. aa The authority . . should bee 
now but from yeere to yeere and bipartite. 1698 W. Bub- 
Ton I tin. Anton. 65 This bipartite, or joint-power. 

O. Bot. Divided into two parts nearly to the 
base. 

1864 tn Webster. 187s Oliver Etem. Bot. n. 16a Observe 
also the. .bipartite calyx of Common Furxc. 

2 . in Law, of a contract, indenture* etc. : Drawn 
up in two corresponding parts, one for each 
party. 

sand Bury Wills (1830) 106 My present testament and last 
will bipertite. 139s West Symbol. 1. f 47 These deedcs 
Indented are not only bypartita . . but may be tripartite. 
Bipa*rtitely, adv. [f. prec. + -ly* ] In a 
bipartite manner ; in or into two parts. 

sdgd Du Gard Gate Led. Uni. 1 584 A Man is divided bi- 
partitely into Soul and Body. 

Bipartition (baipartijanV [n. of action f. 
bipartite ; sec prec. and -tion.] Division into two 
parts ; (viewed either as action or result). 

idga Sparer Prim. Devot. (1663) 321 These imitating fire 
..may easily be conceived to spread into a bipartation. 
1884 T. Burnet Th. Earth 984 The form, qualities, and 

» 1 ::: ■ _ „.j. n .1 ur ji 


bryng on loft a. 

2. Having two feet, two-footed, biped. 

1807 Topsell Four-/. Beasle 495 Three kindea of Mice* of 
the which some are called Bipedal or two-footed, tyds 
Life of Cat 106 His bipedal fellow-creature*. 1830 Lvell 
Prtnc. Geot.i. 18751 1 . 1. ix. 153 These bird-reptiles, .were more 
or less completely bipedal. 

8. Of, pintainiug to, or caused by a biped, 
si* Lyell Etem. GeoL xxL (1874) 971 The bipedal im- 
pressions are for the most part tnfid. 187a Nicholson 
Palmont. 467 Man is distinguished . . by his . . bipedal pro- 

> Bip6dalit7 (baipfdoe lYti). [f. prec. + -ITT.] 
The quality of being two-footed. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. ( 1853)301 Rationality, morality, 
bipedality* and all the other substantial attributes. r88s 
Academy «< July 41/b Personality no move 'involves 1 
mortality, .than it involves bipedality. 

t Biped&'neouB, a. Obs.- 9 [f. L. bipeddmus .] 
m Bipedal. Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
t Bipe*dloal(,l, a. 0bs.~ 9 4 Two foot long.' 
Cockernm 1623. 

Bipeltate (baipe-lt^'t), a. [f. Bi- pref.* 1 + 
Peltate, ad. L . peltdtus \ f. L . pe/ta, a. Gr. vIKtij 
shield.] Having a defence like a double shield. 

S id in Branue. 

Lpannate, -Ated (baioe n/it, -e'M), a. [f. 
Bi- Ptef. 1 1 4- Penmate, ad. L. penndtus, f. penna 
feather* wing.] Two-winged. 

1713 Durham Phys. Theol. vm. iv. note. All bipennated 
Insects have Poyses joyn'd to the body. 

Bipenniform (haipe nif(Jjm),a. rf- Bi- pref. 1 
+ Pknnikoem.] Feather-shaped on both sides. 
184a F.. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 136 Or bipenniform, con- 
verging to both sides of the tendon. 

Bipertite, obs. f. Bipartite ; cf. L. bipertite . 
Bipetalous: see Bi- pref* z. 

+ Biphy'lloue, a. Oos. rare ~ 1 . [f. Bi- (ref 1 1 
+ Gr. 0uAA-ov leaf + -oira.] Two-leaved, bifoliate. 

S7id P. Browne Jamaica 153 A very small exterior bi- 
phyllous cup. 


phyllous cui 

t Bipi'J 


[f. Be- 3 + ME. piles* to 


(Laud MS.) 
Trim. Colt. 
1300 Fragm. 


Hence f Bipe'ohlng vol. sb., deception, fraud. 

naoo Trim, Colt, Horn. 013 be grune or hindre . jmt is of 
tnpeching. 

jUpa^Mnate. -ated (baipe ktinrit* -^«t*d), a. 
[f. Bi- pref* 1 + Pectinate, f. L. pecten, pectin-em 
comb.J Having two margins toothed like a comb. 

1898-9 Todd Or/. Anal. 4 Phys. II. 890 The bipectinatcd 
antennas of many moths. 1870 Kollestom Anim. Life 40 
The four bipectinalc gills. 

Biped vbsi'pdd), sb. and a. [ad. L. biped-em, f. 
bi- two 4- pedem (nom. pis) foot ; c L F. biplde.} 

JL sb, A two-footed animal. 

1846 Sin T. Browns Pseud. EP- n«. Iv. 114 Neither biped 
nor quadruped oviparous have any [stones) jwtenorly. 1890 
Tyson Orang-Out. 91 Our Pygmie la . . tho a Biped, yet of ‘ 


sophy being necessarily bipolar, si 73 E. White Life in 
Christ 111. xul (1878; 354 The Divine Nature la revealed 
as bi- polar, or of double aspect* 

Bipolerity (bripde'riti). [f. prec* 4* -itt.] 
Bipolar .quality or state. 

. Mda Mansfield Salts sa The voltaic bipolarity of each. 

Bi-peat, hdpe-stm&e, a. fad. L. Bipontinus, 
f. Btptotiium.'X Of editions of the clauics, etc. : 


Peel.] trans. To deprive of the peel or bark. 
Hence Bipi liung vbl. sb., peeling. 

a lias Alter. E. 248 Heo hnueo bipiled mine figer. Ibid. 
iso Vor he uormeste bipiliunge. .nis buten of prude. 

Bipinilftte (boipi-nr't), a. [ad. mod.L. bipin- 
ndtus : see Bi- pref * 3 and Pinnate, f. pinna 
wing.] 

1 . Doubly or subordinate^ pinnate ; see quot. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxi. 301 The leaves are 

douBly winged or bipinnate. 187a Oliver Etem. Bot. 1. 
viL 77 A leaf becomes twice pinnate (bi-pinnate) when the 
common petiole, instead of bearing leaflets, bears secondary 
petioles upon which the leaflets are pinnatcly arranged. 

2 . Zoot. Having feathery appendages in opposed 
pairs. 

1838 8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven'e Zoot. II. 63 Tail . . 
without spur, bipinnate above. 1868 Wright Ocean World 
vi. 14a Pennatula . . with polypes on bipinnate wings. 

Bipi-nnated, a. [f. as prec. 4- -ED.] - prec. 1. 

184a Richardson Cm/. (1856) 182 Leaves bipinnated. 

BipiniLatifid (baipinwtifid), a. Bot. [f. Bi- 
pref% 3 4* Pinnatikid.] Of leaves : Pinnatifid, 
with the primary lobes or pinnae themselves simi- 
larly divided. So Bipinnatlpa-rted, -pa rtite, 
Bipinna tiseot, -Ro oted. 

■•30 Lindlky Nat. Syet. Bot. 83 leaves .. sinuate-pin- 
id, or bipinnatifid. 1870 Bentley Bot. 153 If the 


lamina itself, the leaf is said to be bipinnatifid, bipinnati- 
partite, or bipinnatisected. 

Biplioata tblp-, bniplik/it), a. Jf. Bi- pref* 
2 4- -plicate, ad. L. plicatus folded.] Twice folded. 

1881 in Hen slow. 

Biplioity (boi.pli-stti). [f. Bt- prep II ; cf. 
duplicity. ] Twofold state or quality. 

1731 in Bailby II ; whence in mod. Dicta. 

Bipolar (boipdttdix', a. [f. Bi- prep 1 + 
Polar.] Having two poles or opposite extremities ; 
in Phys. applied to nerve-cells connected with the 
nerve-fibres by two prolongations. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. V. 089/1 The vaso-ga ng- 
lions of the eal . . are bipolar. 1863 Mansfield Salts 4 
This bipolar, two-membered system. 

fig. tin Coleridge Friend ix. (ed. 3) HI* * 7 * Philo- 
sophy being necessarily bipolar. 1873 R. White Life in 


Printed at Zweibriicken (Deuxponts, BipmUum) 
in Bavaria, in the Utter half of the 18th 0. 
Biporoe#: see Bi- pref* 1, a. 
t Bipro-no, -promo, v. Obs. [ME. f. bi- Be- 
pref. 2 4 prton-en to Peeen.] To pin, or nail fast, 
to fasten down. 

cwfo Sign* Death 10 in O, E. Mlsc. (1879)101 Leyhheon 
bdre . And bi-pveoneh he on here . And doh N ine putte. 

Bipunotato (beij oqktrit), a. [ad. mod.L. 
bipunetdtus, f. bi - twiee + punetdtus pointed.] 
Having or marked by two punctures or points. 

1884 in Webster. 

Bipunotaal (baiprqktin&l), a. [f. Bi -prep 
1 4" Punctual, f. as in prec.l « prec. 

1931 in Bailev ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Bipupillato, -pyramidal : see Bt- pref. 8 1. 
Bhraadrato (bai|kwp a drrit), a. and sb. Math, 
ff Bi -prep 4- Quadrate, ad. I ^uadrdt us tquAred.l 
The square of the square ( power or root) ; the fourth 
power in arithmetic and algebra; -> Biquadratic. 

1708 Phillips. Biquadrate,, .the fourth Power in Arith- 
metic and Algebra. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 171 Its 
. .cube (a*), or biquadrate («*). Ibid. 1 . 903 The biquaarate 
root of i6s 4 -96s | jr4at6s .r J -«i6ar*+fur‘. 

Biqna'&rata, v. Math . [f. prec.] trans. To 
raise (a number) to its fourth power. 

1894 Phil. Tram. XVIII. 70 Performed by squaring, cub- 
ing, biquadrating, etc. of the terms. 

BiquafLratio(bdi|kwf*drae tik), a. and sb. Math, 
[f. Bi- pref* 4* Quadratic : see prec 1 

A. adj. Pertaining to the square of a square, or 
fourth power, of a number. 

Biquadratic equation : an equation In which the unknown 
quantity is raised to the fourth power. Biquadratic para- 
iota : a curve of the third order, having two infinite legs 
tending the same way. Biquadratic root : the square root 
of the square root (of a number). 

1888 Pell in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 1 . 13a The Latin 
paper concerning biquadratic equations 1894 Phil. Tram. 
XVIII. 70 By extracting .. the Cubick, Biquadratick 
Roots, etc. of the Terms. 1804 Young in Phil. Trans. XCV, 
74 Determined by the solution of a biquadratic equation. 

B. sb. a. The fourth power of a number, b. 
A biquadratic equation. 

1681 Pell in Rtgaud Corr. Sci. Men I. 13a This biquad- 
ratic hath not four possible roots. 1707 Chambers Cycl., 
Biquadrat itk, the next Power above the Cube. 1798 
Wood in Phil. Trans. LXXXV 1 U. 369 In cubics ami bi- 
quadratics, thejmnginory roots were found to be of this 
form, «+ 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. ix. | j The 

method of solving biquadratics. 

Blquarterly : see Bi- prep 4. 

Biqueate, biquethe : see Beq-. 

Biqulntile (bri,kwi nuil, -il). Astro l. [f. Ri- 
pref* 4- Quintile.] An aspect of the planets* when 
they are distant from each other twice the fifth 
part of a great circle,— that is* 144 degrees. 

1847 Lilly Chr. Astro l. Hi. 3a Kepler, .hath added some 
new ones [aspects], as follow . . A Biquintill Bq consisting 
of 144 degrees. 1888 Goad Ce/est. Bodies 1. ii. 30 The Bi- 
quintile will look for some Respect. 1707 in Chambers 
Cycl ; and in mod. Diets. 

Biquour, obs. form of Bicker sbA 
f Bir, v. Obs . impers. Forms : Pres. I by rdB, 
3 burp, birp, 4 birt, bin, bares, bers,; Pa. t, 1 by- 
rede, 3-4 bord(e, bird(e, byrd. [DE. byrian 
impers. (more usually Itbyrian), cogn. w. ON. 
byrja, OHG. pur jam, MHG. bum*, bUm to lift or 
hold up, MDu. boren, boren, Du. beurtn to lift 
OTeut. 9 bur j an ; f. root ber- Hear. Franck con- 
nects the pninitive sense of 4 lift, raise* with that 
of OE. tebyrian (byrian), Ger. qebiihren, by sup- 
posing tne latter to have been ong. * to arise, come 
up (as an event), occur, hanpen/bcfall, fall to as 
an occurrence, whence 44 fall to as a share, right, 
duty, etc."*] To fall to, pertain, belong; to 
behove, be proper. 

cq$ o Lind it/. G. Mark iv. 38 Ne to 8e hyre8 [Rnshw. 
kibyrefl] we sie dead? (979 Ruskw. G. Matt. xii. 4 pa 
pc ne byrede him [Lindif. ncron gclefed, Ags. G. nerun 
him alytede] to etanne. a 1300 Cursor M. 17164 Birt be 
thine apon mi pine, ct 303 Atetr. Horn, a On the bird be 
his mast thouht. Ibid. 10 Forth i ben us trow thaim. Ibid. 
84 Wei birs us bfis the derworthelye. c 1373? Barbour St. 
Martha 153 Me byrd be blyth Jmt sycht to se. 

Bir* obf. form of Birr. 

Biradlate, -ated : see Bi- pref* 1. 

Bir all* -ell, obs. forms of Beryl. 

Biramomi (bnir^ mas), a. [f. Bi- prep 1 4 - 
L. r&mus branch.] Two-branched. 

S877 Huxley Anat. lav. An. vi. 976 Biramons swimming 
feet. ibid. 977 The first pair of biramous appendages. 

tBirb- Obs. rare- 1 . A minute barb or beard. 
18E8 R. Franck North. Mem. (i8a^ 183 Their .. birbe as 
stiff snd as strunt as bristles. 

Birblne, variant form of Bearbinr. 
i88e Piksrk Lab. Chem. Wood. 113 Wild roses and Mr- 
bine, two stragglers of my walk. 

Biroll (bditj), sb. Forms : a. 1 boro, booro 
(? booroh), byro. 0 . 1 biroiao, byroo, biroo, 
3-6 biroho, 3-6 byroh(o, 4- biroh; north. 4-5 


byrk(o, 4- birk. [OE. had two forms: (1) here, 
beorc str. fem. -ON! bjprh (Sw. tjbrh, Da. birk) 


BXROH, 


BIBB. 


OTeut. +berM- *tr. fern. ; (a) OE. bieree, byrd, hired, 
in Epinal Gl. birciae, wk. fera. -OHG birfyhB 
(MHO., mod.G. birke) OTeut. HirhjSt »- wk* 
ten., a derivative of *berkd- (c£ the two forms 
MM* and bbfydn- Bkjech). An IndoGermanic trof 
name O Aryan *bhergu-, *bhergd-\ ef. Skr. bh&rM 
n species of bi ch, Lirh. berias , OSlsv. briua. loo 
UK. birce gave MK. birr he, mod. birth ; the norths 
cm form birk reaches to Moreuambe Bay and 
Lincoln : cf. Church, Kirk.] 

1 . A genus of hardy northern forest trees (Bitti/a), 
having smooth tough bark and very slender branches, 
a. est. The common European species (B. alba) 
which grows from Mt. Etna to Iceland, and from 
Greenland to KamUchatka, and is distinguished 
among the other forest trees by its slender white 
stem ; its twigs, bound in bundles, have furnished 
brooms, and the * birch* for flogging. Also called 
fatly Birch, Silver B. a White C. ; the Weeping or 
Drooping Birch {B. fcnduld) is a variety. 

(In OE. Vocabularies here, bhxe, translate both L. betula 
and papains.} 

a 700 F.pinalGl. t *9 (also Erf.g Celt. >, BeRutVc, here arbor 
dutlur. — 7o« A pains, birciae {Carpus bveej. a xeeo 
Rune-Poem t8 Heorc byfi bleda leAa. a moo /Elkmc Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wtilcker Vec. 138 Pepulus, byre. Bet ulus, byre. 
< 1000 Sax. Letchd. II.' 349 Nim Kps rinde..berc rtnde. 
i 1050 Wr.-Wfllckcr I'oc. *61 Retains , byres. — 469 Popu. 
lns % byree. c 1300 K. A lit . 5949 Becltes, birches of the 
fairest. 1379 Bamoour Bruce xvi. 994 Byrkit on athir syda 
the way. c 1366 Ciiauckr Knit. 7. 9063 As oke, fir, birch, 
aspe, alder, holm, poplere. 1308 Trkviba Barth. De P.R. 

'' ,JS) Therwyth houses ben sweple and 
UcJWiyd . and many called this tree Byrche. 1393 Turner 
Herbal Us68> 66 Byrche . . serueth . . for betyugo of stub- 
born* boyes. 1377 B. Goook Here shock's Hush. (1586) 109 
Birch . . is a tree very meete for woodes. slot Southky 
Thalaba xi. xxiii, The Birch so beautiful, Light as a lady's 
plumes, sfias Southky Sir T. More I. lit Directly oppo- 
site there are some . . steps of herbage, and a few birch. 1830 
Ticnnvmom Dirge i, Shadows of the silver birk Sweep tne 
green that folds thy grave. 9874 Black its Self-Cult . 49 
The fragrant breath of birches blowing around him. 

b. Dwarf Birch. (Zf. nana), a low wiry shrub 
found on Scottish moorlands and in continental 


Europe and Noith America; Paper Biroh or 
White B. of America {H. papy raced), a North 
American species, so called from the brilliant white 
colour of the bark, of which the Indians build 
birch-bark canoes ; Cherry Biroh (B. ienta ), also 
called Sweet Mahogany, or Mountain B., a na- 
tive of N. America, with fragrant leaves. Numerous 
other species are known : and the name is popu- 
larly applied to other genera, as the West Indian 
Biroh {Burs era gummifera, NO. Amyridaceee ), 
1899 Higoinson Vug. FoUtd V. S. Hist, iii 17 The canoe 
was made of the bark of the white-birch. 

o. The wood of this tree. 


a 1400 Sir pert . 77a A fyre brynn&nde Off byrke and of 
akke. 1893 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 969 Birch is eiso 
a very common wood. 

d. The plural birks is often used in the north 
in the name of a wood or grove of birches. 

a 1794 D. Mallet Soug * The Birks of Enderamy.* 1794 
Husks Birks Aber/eldy , Let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Anerfeldy. 1899 Whitby Gloss . , Birks , e 
coppice or small wood in which the growth chiefly consists 
of birches. 

2 . A bunch of birch-twigs bound together to form 
an instrument for the flagellation of school-boys and 
of juvenile offenders ; a birch-rod. 

[CI440 Borne t'lor . 1318 He bete hur wyth a yenle of 
byrke. 1603 Siiaks. Mens. /or Af. u iii. 94 like thrtainlng 
twigs of birch .1 sfiifl Ubbrick Upon Pagret, Met*. (x86rt 
67 Fagget, a school-boy, got a sword; and then He vow d 
destruction both to bireft and men, in» Swift Sheridan's 
Subfu. Wks. 1735 IV. t. 960 I've nothing left to vent my 
spfefcn But ferula and birch. ilgs Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. 
Ill, Were he (the Schoolmaster] to walk abroad with bitch 
girt on thigh. 1839 Massy at Jac. Fatthf. v. 

3 . A canoe made of the bark of the Canoe or 
Paper Birch {Beheld papyraced ). 

188# Lowau. Fireside Tram, no Never use the word 
canoe. .if you wish to retain your selfrespect. Birch is the 
term among us backwoodsmen. 1884 E. Hale Christmas 
in Narrag. L to To paddle a birch across the lake. 

4 . Comb, and Atlrtb., as birch-broom, -knows. 


-leaf, -stalk, - tree , -wand, -wood; birch-fringed, 
-shaded, adja. ; biroh camphor, a resinous sub- 
stance obtained from the bavk of the Black Birch 
(& nigra) ; biroh oil, an oil extracted from the 
bark of tne birch, and used in the preparation of 
Russia leather, to which it gives its smell ; biroh- 
rod — Biroh a ; biroh-wutor, the sap obtained 
from the birch-tiee in spring ; biroh- wine, wine 
prepared from birch-water. 

1780 Churchill Ghost 11. 306 Hsrk f something scratches 
routed the room ! A cat, a rat, a stubbed •birch-broom. 1708 
Men Olasse Cookery xxiL 348 Scrub them well with a little 
# birch-broom or brush. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Roe. il UL That 
h (the soutl..6ould be acted on through the muscular in- 
tegument by applienoe of * birch rods. 1870 Act 41-3 VicL 
slip. 1 10 Such young person *0 be . .nrivahdy whipped with 
not more than twelve strokes df a •birch rod by a codstable. 
r Palme. 108/s •Byrche tree, bouttiam. S878 Grant 
.... ~ F. ttmCmdwhb 


’/rj 


Sc A. Scot, av.iff Striking room eu the l 


873 

a tbirchwamL *88| Boyle Uosfutnes* Ned. Philos . n. h 
103 The great 'commendation - • given to this * Birch- water. 
1780 Mas Ravxald Eng. Hoauekpr.Krnh 3*5 Boil twenty 
mdloqs of *blrchwater. s88r LowL Goa. No. 1618/4 •Birch- 
Wins rightly nrepaied, and. made of the Sap of Biroh 
Trees, sin Lindlby Vsg. Kistgd. (od. 3) 959 *Birch Wim 
has a popular reputation as a remedy for stone and gravel, 
lift South** Com-M. BE Ser. n. 615 Homs made of 
•Mroh-wood* i86odH.IL Vme. Teurx^ The old •birch- 
woods still linger here and there. 

Biroh, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To punish with a birch tod ; to flog. 
(Not in Richabdsom : nor in Todd 1818.) site Mabkyat 

Kinefs Own alvH, like a school- boy ordered up to be 
bjrcned. s8|g Thackeray Bk. Snobs v, At Eton . . he was 
birched with perfect impartiality. 

2 . To drive (knowledge) into (a boy) by flogging. 

American VI. 914 Greek and Latin were birched into 
them while they were young. 

Blrohon (bS'-it/’n), a. Forms : 5-6 birkln, 
byrohon, -In, 6-7 blrobin, 7 b urchin, 3- blroben, 
{north.) birken. [£. Busch sb. 4- -up.] Of, per- 
taining 10, or compowd of birch ; of or pertaining 
to the birch used in flogging. 

c 1440 Gaiv. g Gologrmx. jtMSu.) Birkinbewls about boggb 
and well»H. uJU Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 41 Two birchen 
trees. 1938 Tindale W*e.(im) 16 6 We aay of a wanton 
child, .he must be anuoynted with byrehin salve. 19916 J. 
Hkywooo Spider g F. iii. xp Our maids with hir birchlo 
broomc. xoxi Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Bum. Pestle iv. 64 And 
now the Burchin Tree doth bud that makes the Schoolboy 
cry< 1749 Fielding Tom Jones \. xi, Unless you had the 
same birchen argument to convince me. xfol J. Mayme 
Sitter Gun gB (Jam.) Birken chaplets not a few And yellow 
broom. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 137 Boyhood sheds its 
flood of birchen team. 1869 Pa* km ah Champlain ix. ( 1873) 
300 Canoe-men, in their birchen vessels. 

BiTOhing, vbl. sb. [f. Birch v. 4- -ino^.] A 
whipping with a birch rod, a flogging. + To semi 
one to Birching (Birchin, Birchen ) Lane : i. e. for 
a whipping (with a punning reference to Birchin 
Lane in London). Nares. 

a 1849 Hood To /. Walton 33, 1 poked hia rods and lines 
in the fire, and his father gave mm a birching. 

Bird (haul). Forms: 1-5 brid, 1 north, bird, 

3- 5 bridd, 3-6 bryd, 4-5 bridde, bred(e, 4 herd, 

4- 6 byrd^e, 5 brydde, 5-7 birde, 3- dial, brid, 

5- bird. PI. birds : formerly briddaa, -ea, -is, 
•ya, -us ; bird as, -es. [ME. byrd, bryd OE. brid 
masc. (pi. briddas ), in Northumbrian bird, birdas 
* offspring, young,' hut used only of the young of 
birds. There is no corresponding form in any 
other Teutonic lang., and the etymology is un- 
known. If native Teut., it would represent an 
original Hridjo -% : this cannot be derived from 
Broou, Brkkd, and even the suggestion that it 
may be formed like these from the root *brtt- (see 
Brood) appears to be quite inadmissible,] 

+ 1 . 1 . orig. The general name for the young of 
the feathered tribes ; a young bird ; a chicken, 
eaglet^ etc,; a nestling. The only sense in OE.; 
found in literature down to 1600 ; still retained in 
north, dial, as ‘ a hen and her birds.' 

a 80s Corpus Gl. lO. R. Texts ) 1687 Pntlui, brid. e laoo 
Age. Gasp. Luka u. 94 Twa tuition o&de twexaii culfian 
briddas [Linditf. g Ruskw. birdAS, Hatton briddes). <1 1x00 
in Wr.- Whicker Voc. 118 Putins, cicen odSe brid. exaeo 
Trim Cott. Horn. 49 T)uue faded briddes. a 1300 A'. A'. 
Psalter Ixxxiiifivl. 4 And h* turtil (Andes] . . a ncete par ho 
mai with his briddes [Wycuf, briddia, bryddis] rests. 1377 
Langu P. PI. B. xi. 348 Some, .bredden, end broutten forth 
her bryddee so ’ al aboue pe grounds, sgafi Pilgr. Per/. ( W. 
d* W. »six) xj He. .cheryssheth vs, as the egla her byrdex. 
sage Wabmeb Alb. Eng. vm. cxll. (1507) 900 The Fellicane 
thaare n easts his Biro. " " *" ' 


his Bird. 1993 Shake. 3 Hon. VI, 11. Loi 

That Princely Eagles Bird, xflaa Galt Entail Ixv, The 
craw thinks its ain bird the whitest. 

t b. The yonng of other animals. Ohs. 

1388 Wyclif Meets, xxiii. 33 ^e eddris, and eddrls briddia. 
x 39ft Trkvira Barth De P. R. xn. v. 1x493) 413 In temparat 
ye res ben fewe byrdes of been (sbeea]. Ibid. xm. xxvu 
Cx 49 5) 458 All fysshe . . fede and kepe theyr byrdes. ^1440 
Gesta Rom. 1. vii* x6 A serpent — made his nest . . and brogt 
forthe his briddis there, srox Baucx is Serm. Yvii)a (Jam.) 
They wald ever be handled aeTods bWs. 1997 Act 7 Jos. 
1 1 1407 (title) The Woolfe and Woolfe-birdes wfd be slaine. 

t o. transf. A young man, youngster, child, son. 
Ohs. (In later times only Af. : cf. obick, chicken.) 

a ijpo Cursor M . aetSx [Anttcrist] kei Ilk Warlau bridd 
rAor^warlagh brid, Trim, bulks fenaro bridl Ibid. 98ft 
Quo-sum on sufik a bird fj«us) wild thine [GOtt. bridb 
cxgjD Amis g AmiL 19 Tne heroes bold of chare. 1999 
HomiBee l Coed Who. 11. (1859) 94 To follow hie own phan- 
tasm, and (ah you would* says) to feuoure hia owns byrde. 
1968 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. X95 His bastard byrdls 
bear some witness.- 1971 Scot. Poems ihth C. (t8oi) IL a8o 
Thee dispard birds of BOlklL 

• d. A maiden, a girl. [In this sense bird was 
confriiMd with Smrtk, Bubd, originally a distinct 
word, perhaps, algo idtibjhfd{e Bbxdi ; but later 
.writers understand it as Jig. sense of 1 or a.] 
anas Cursor M. 7131 IDwIah] bat birde (r,r. bride, 
brydeTbruyd} was bid danoo bald. ibid. 10077 (Mary] Jmt 


R. AWL P. A. 768 Maskellef biyd pat hrat cop namba. 
c 1400 Ywaine g Gaw. 33x3 That he ne might wed t^ai bird 
bright, cups Bigby mysL <xB8s) 111. 3SM6 b ewtaws byrd 
fLuJntrial.Tmust yow kyaaa. s8it SeAMsfOsseh iv. 8. 197 
Tha Bird 4s dead Tha* wo hauamade so jauok oa.. ./keg 


Cu.nni. td, AM ty wyjwrd l A* 

bonny bin! In danger shall npt tarry. x8so Scott Old. 
Mori, xli, ' PoggsTvy bonny bfrd,. .addressing a little gM 
of twelve years out. 

2. Any leathered vertelirate animal : a meiql^V 
of the second' class (Aves) of the great Vertebrate 
group, the species of which ate meat hearly altidd 
to the Reptile*, but distinguished by their watih 
blood, fcaihers, and. adaptation of the fore llmba 
ah wings, with which most species fly in the air* 

Now used genetically in place of the older name Fowl, 
which has become specialised for certain kinds of poultry, 
and by qportstten for wild ducks ahd wild geeee. In thtt 
sense, bird, ME. brid, is (bond in the south? 1300; Il ap- 
pear* to have been extended from the young of bints (sense 
a) nt first to the emnller kinds, Chaucer's ’a 


So late as a century ago, Dr. Johnson says <9753-71) *in 
common talk food is used for the huger, and bird for. tfe# 
smaller kind of feathered animals': and this distinction 
still obtains to some extent dialectally. (In Scotland large 
birds e. g. hawks, herons, are ' fowls,' smali birds, as well as 
chickens, are 1 birds.’) A further process of specialisation 
(cf. the histories of fowl, deer, beast), seems still to be fa 
progress in regard to bird, as witness its technical nib 
by game-preaetws (sense 3^. 

a inaa Auer. R. 10 e Eni totilde ancre . . )wt bekae soar 
utward one untowehrid ine cage. Ibid. 134 peoe briddes 
habbeo nestes. f 1389 Chauckb L. G. W. 1753 On movwe, 
whanne the brid began to synge. 1308 Taxvisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. xxviii. (1493) 138 Amonge blrdee the popyniaya 
and the pellycan vse the fote in stede of an honds. csgie-ge 
1. 99 A brydde 1 callede fenix. 1479 BE 
Noblesse 59 By augurm and dtvinaciona of briddia. xgafi 
Tindale Matt. viiL so The bryddes of the tier have nestes. 
*8x3 Shake. Hen. Vtil, tv. 1. 89 The Rod, and Bird of 
Peace, and all such Emblemes. 1831 T. Powell Tom AU 
Trades 166 As free as bird in ayre. >770 M. Bruce Cuckoo 
v Sweet bird I thy bower is ever green. 1798 Colkbidos 
Anc. Mar. v. He loved the bird that loved the man Who 
shot him with hia bow. 1890 Tennyson in Mem. cxiv, The 
happy birds that chafige their sky To build and brood. 

3 . Sport. A game bird; with game-preserveii 
spec, a partridge, fig. Prey, object of attack, 

1998 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 46 Am 1 your Bird, I 
to shift my bush, sgoa Dkkkkb LantE g Candle- Lt. Wks. 
18B4-5 Hi- 043 The Bird that is preid vpon, is Money, 
>633 M. Scott Tom Cringle , The lieutenant, .was my bira, 
and I had disabled him by a sabre-cut. 1877 Daily News 
X Oct. 5 r It is impossible to avoid admiring the bird— for 
although the partridge has usurped the designation, after 
all the pheasant is a bird— which can inspire such master- 
pieces of felonious skill. Mod. Reports train the northern 
moors say the birds are very wild. 

4 . In various fig. applications, chiefly from sense 
a ; as in reference to the winged or noiseless flight, 
or soariug of birds ; to their confinement in cages 
(cf. Gaol-bird) ; to their song ; to the Latin rara 
avis rare fowl, rarity. Arabian bird*, phoenix. 

xjSi Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 30, I hope to see you in for a 
bird. 1993 Pass. Mortice 70 She song ere long like a bird 
of Bedlam. 1997 Shako. 9 Hen. IV, v. v. 1x3 We bears our 
Ciuill Swords. .As fane as France. 1 heare a Bird so ainfr 
x6o6 — Ant. g Cl. tit. ii. xa Oh Anthony, oh thou Arabian 
Bird I 16x0 — Temp. iv. L 184 Prosp. This was .well done 
(my bird), c *799 Mias Robe in Rose Diaries (v86o> I. 919 
There were strange birds getting about my father. *833 
MARRYA-f P: Simple xxxix, A little bird has whispered a 
secret to me. 1979 B. Taylor FaUst 1. xvi. X59 There must 
be such queer biros however. 

6. Phrases, t A bird of ones own brain : a con- 
ception of one’s own. + The bird in the bosom 4 
one's own secret or pledge, one's conscience. 
Birds of a ( — one) feather : those of like chsracter. 
+ John Grefs bird (see quot.). 

X59D Hall Chrm. a Saiyng, when he was diyng : I bane 
saued the bltde in my bosonte: meaning that he had kept 
both hia promise and ©the. c 1979 Gascoionb Frmtes 
Warm cxxxi, The Greene knight was amongst the rest 
Like John Greyes birde that ventured withe the best. 1980 
in Hazlitt Tree?. 1x8691 *63 Perceiving them lo cluster to- 
gither like John Greyes bird, ut dicitur. who always loved 
company. 1994 T. H. Ea Primand. Fr. Acad, il 5*3» 1 
take it to be a bird of their owne brainc. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxv l xL 6*5 As commonly birds of a feather will flyo 
‘ - OD.Tlu) “ “ ' * — 


Will] Eu. PoL g Mor. 90 


Vbga'-i 


together. 1 

eye, a listning eare, ana a prating 1 „ 
one wing, xfoe D. Lutton l*nd. g Carbon. 57 The Tayier 
and Broker are Birds of a feather. 9797 W. Thompson R.N. 
Advoe. 13 note. Birds of a Feather- flock together, ilijl 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii, I trow thou be'nt a bira of the seme 
feather. *8ee - Abbot viii. Thou hast kept Well . . the biid 
in thy bosom. 

6 . In many proverbial expressions. 

r 1440 Generydet 43s# Some bete the buash and some the 
byrdes take, igag Skelton GarL Laurel troWho nnay 
have a more ungracious lyfe Than a chyldw bird and a 
knavis wyfet a ittf — Agst. Gmmesche 1 
not honest That fylythe hya owne nest. 


>97 That byrd ys 
c *939 E- Hilles 
ie ys better than 



with chaffST *88* Ashmolc Tkeatr. 
Chem. lkii. ees A Chyldys Byide. and a Chorlm Wyfe, 
Hath ofte sythys sorow and, aiischaiuice. *898 Gvbnall 
Ckr.imArm.n&4$)46 Man. .knows not hU time-.h«a*«e* 
When tha bird is flown. s8e6 Homes Liberty, etc. (iM 
1X7T. H. thinks to kill two birds with pne stone, andsaMr 
two arguments. withooe answer. «*8 1 pALT£s/ifflvU« 
a foul olid that files UVaia nest. Prov. The early Mrd 
catches die wbrm^ % 

II. In combinations. ... 

1 7. With sqme 4efinbig word connected bv of? as 
bird of Jwm, the ds^le ; bivd of J«no, the pefi- 
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cMk ; *lso, a hawk ; bird of paradl**, « bird 
belonging to the family l^aradiseedm, found chiefly 
foNcvr Guinea, and remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage ; Bird of paaaago, any migratory 
bird ; bird of 'Waakdngton, the American Eagle 
(Falco leueoceflha/us ) ; bird of wonder, the phoenix. 

xfifi .Shake. Hen. VI//, v. v. 4 z T*he Bird of Wonder dyes, 
the Mayden Phoenix, ate Mklton Astrolog. at Impoatora 
like the Bird* of Wondtr, flye the light of the Citie. 

H ag pURCHAH Pilgrim* n. vii, They brought v* . . two 
radiee Bird*.) ate Wilkin* New World i. (1684) 175 
The Birds of Paradise. .reside Constantly in the Air. awy 
Milton P. JL. xi. rSe The Bird of Jove, ntoopt from his aerie 
lour, im Pom SongPeremQml, See the bird of Juno 
stooping, smi E. Darwin Bot. Card, if a6 note, The arrival 
of certain Birds of passage. ate Jml. Ind. Arcki/eL IV. 
xA* -The bud* of paradise are natives of New Guinea, sift 
Wood Homo* without H. xxviil. 53s The well known Bald- 
headed Eagle, sometimes called the Bird of Washington. 
8. General combinations : a. objective with pres, 
pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, as bird-alluring, 
-angler, f*batting( » Bat-fowling ),-*atcher, -catch- 
ing, -echoing, -fancier, -netting, -seller, -staffer, 
-stuffing, tenting, b. instrumental , as bird-conju rtr, 
•divination, - diviner , -ridden, + - speller . 0. para- 
synthetic and ■imitative, as bird-eyed, -fingered, 
a. attiib. (of or pertaining to birds), as bird- 
architecture, 1 chorus , -flight , -music ; (connected 
with the scaring, catching, selling, or training of 
birds), as bird-boy, -fair , -man, -net, -pole, -shop. 
Also bird-like , adj. 

1653 W ALTON Angler xi. ao6 This "Bird-Angler standing 
upon the top of a steeple to (catch swallows). 174s Field- 
1 No J. Andrew* 11. x, "Bird-batting, .is performed by hold- 
ing a large clap-net before a lanthora, and at the same time 
beating the bushes. 1850 House A. Wds, I. 545 You shall be 
"bird-boy when the sowing season come* on. 1580 Holly- 
hand Treat, Fr, Tong,, Ft//*, a little pipe: the which "bird 
catchers doe vse. *087 R. Lest mange Anew. Diss. 7 '1 he 
Skill and Address of "Bird-catching. 138a Wyclip Dent, 
xviti. 14 The* gentils . . "brydd conmrers and dyuynours 
heren. — Jer. xxvii 9 Sweuencrcs, and "brid deuyncrc*. 
1670 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. in. 68 Now this "Bird-divina- 
tion was gathered chiefly by the flying or singing of Birds. 
1990 Pasquits Afol. 1. Ciij, The rellowe is "bird eyed, he 
startles and snuffles at euery shadow. 1773 Barrington in 
Phil. Trans. LX1II. 983 The * bird-fanciers will not keep 
them. 1*87 Golding De Moruay xvii. 370 Releyning no- 
thing. .of her "birdlike nature. 1876 Geo. Eliot Han. Der. 
viu.bti. 550 Hh "bird-like hope, .soared again, 1607 Load. 
Gaz. No. 3269/4 At Black Joe's, the German "Bird-man .. 
canary-birds. 1709 M. Browne Puc. Eclog. viii.i 17731 ><9 
The Fisher on the green-sea-deep, And "Birdsman in the 
osier copse. >996 Morse Atuer. ilcog. 1 1. 17 The "birdmen 
or climbers . . bringing away the birds and their eggs. 
*533 a Act 25 Hen. VIII , vii, By mean* of any wcle, butte, 
net, "herd net of heare. *57* Golding Calvin on P*. xiv. 4 
Birdspellers and other heathen soothsayer*. 1835 Heck- 
ford Recoil. 163 These "bird-ridden dominions. 186s Du 
Ciiaillu Equat. Afr. xv. 274 After dinner "hird-stufling 
goes on. SH4 Times 18 May, ' "Bird-tenting ' in England 
means shooting birds or scaring them away . . in Australia . . 
preserving birds with the most assiduous care. 

0. Special comb. : bird-call, an instrument for 
imitating the note of birds, in order to attract or 
decoy them ; Bird- (or bird's) cherry, a wild 
frtiit tree or shrub ( Prunus Padus ) bearing a 
small astringent drupe ; but formerly, the Wild 
Cherry {P. Avium ) ; Bird-fly, a fly ( Ornithomyia ) 
which lives under the plumage of birds ; bird- 
fountain, a glass vessel of special construction 
for caged birds to drink out of; + bird-gase, 
auspice; fbird-gauer, an augur ; bird-mouthed 
a., having a mouth like a bird ; hence, unwilling to 
speak out, inclined to mince matters ( oh . ' ; + Bird- 
nut, a variety of walnut ; bird-organ, a small 
organ used in teaching birds to sing; Bird-pepper, 
kinds of capsicum (C. baccatum and frutescens ) ; 
bird-seed, canary-seed, hemp, millet, plantain, 
or other seeds given to caged birds ; bird-spit, 
a spit for roasting birds on, +yS>. a rapier ; bird- 
witted a., tacking the faculty of attention, flitting 
from subject to subject. Also Bird-bolt, Bird-oagb. 

a xte Fletcher Bt. Brother iv. ii, Ti* Pippeau That is 
your "bird-call 1973 Barrington in Phil. 7 ran*. LXIIL 
ays Easily imposed upon by that most imperfect of all in- 
struments, a "bird-call, igay Gerard Herbal 111. exxx. I 9 
The Birds Cherry-tree, or the blacks Cherry-tree vied for 


■ed how two * Jfirdgaten 1 
Kher without laughing. 


not "bird-inouttied unto 


Kher without laughing. 
t 946 They (the disciples] were 
him [Christ } *837 Galt in Fraser’s 

1 rfcemMl *binlmflutlMHi on nar 


A. gen,, ’as bird's-bsak moulding (sac quot) ; 
bfcrdVnouth, an interior or re-entrant angle cut * 
out of the end of a piece of timber. 

18*3 P. Nicholson Prnct. Build, 191. Fittsd . . to its 
hearings, and to the newel, with a re-entrant angle, or 
bird'a mouth. iflSs Rickman Goth. Archil, 15 Tlve most 
complex of all moulding* is the birds- beak. s$j6 Gwilt 
Archil, Gloss., Bird's A*ah moulding, a moulding which 
in section forms an ovoio or ogee with, or without a fillet 
under it followed by a hollow. 

b. esp. in plant-names ; e. g. Bird’s bill, Tri- 
gonella ornithorhynchus ; Bird's broad, the Small 
Yellow Stone-crop {Stdutn acre); Bird'a eggs, 
the Bladder Campion ( Si/ene inflat a) \ Bird'a 
Orohia ; Bird'a Pease ; Bird’s Sara, a species 
of Arachis ; Bird's tongue, applied to numerous 
plants, usually in. reference to the shape, of their 
leaves, as the Greater Slitchwort (Stellaria koto - 
stea), the Common Maple, Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Great Fen Ragwort ( Senecio paludosus), Ornitho- 
glossum ; also the fruit of the ash-tree. See also 
Bird's kye, Bird's fo 6 t, Bird's mxst. 

1597 Gerard Herbal u cxiil (1633) sit " Bird '* Orchis. 
Tbs flowers . . like in shape unto Imto birds, with their 
wings spread abroad ready to fly. 1713 J. Pktiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIII. stx Winged "Birds Feu** or Ochre. 1597 
Gkranm He H11I Table Supp., "Bird* Tongue is Stitch-wort. 
ibid. 11. clvi, Knot grasse is called . . in the North "Bird* 
tongue. 1970 WiTtncHiNG Brit. Plants 1x830)1 111. xix.939 
Senecio /aludosus. " Bit d’*. tongue Groundsel. 

Bird vhajd), v. Also 6 bryd. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To pursue hirdcalching or fowling. 

1576 Gascoigne Steel Gl. Kpil., Till they liave caught the 
biros for whom they bryded. 1580 Baret Alv. B 707 To 
birde* fuule, or hauke. 

1 2. To bird off, to ' pick off' with a musket, etc. 
(as a sportsman a bird*. Obs, fare. 

1700 Rycaut Hist. 7 links iii. 151 Their Men wading over 
a marshy Ground .. sticking in the Mire, were binlcd off 
and killed with Musquet-shot. 

Bird, pa. t. of Uir v. Obs. to pertain, befit. 
tBi'ra-bolt. Obs. Also 6-7 burbolt, 7 
birdboult. [f. Bird sb. + Bolt.J A kind of 
blunt-headed arrow used for shooting birds. 

c X440 Prom/. Parv. 50 Urydbolt orburdebolt. c/it ilium, 
a Z S53 Udall Royster /). <1869)41 Mery. He hath in hit 
head/ Customer. As much brainc an a burbolt. x6ox Shakr. 

J wet N. I. v. 100 To take thohe thing* for Bird-bolts, that 
you deeme Cannon bullets. 1659 in Burton Diary <i8a8) 
111. 341 You can never make a bird-bolt of a pig's tail. 
1865 1 ylos Early Hist. MauMu. 2^ 'l*he wooden headed 
bird-bolts of the Middle Ages, 
b. attrib as in birdbolt-shot. 

■S83**7 Foxb A. 6- M. (1596) 1887/1 Only one, which was 
a byrdbolt shot off. xte Bacon Sytva 1 349 Some Bird-bolt 
shot, or more, from the River of Seane. 

Bird-bolt. variant of Burbot sb. 

Bird-OftgO ( b5\ul ,kr«dg). [f. Bird sb. + Cagk j£.] 

1. A cage or coop for a bird or birds, lienee 
Bird-oage-like a. 

1490 Test Ebor. (Surtees Soc. 1869) IV. 57 De j les bird- 
cage, cum ty lex aid horde*, 1 d. x66e Gkrhiku Print. 17 
Those who seem to have had lor Models Bird-Cages. 1661 
— Counsel 46 Fit for substantial Structures, but not usual 
in Lime and ilaire Uirdcage-like-BuilUings. 1601 Moaxs 
Pitt Cries of the Oppressed 105, 1 built a great House in 
Duke street, Just agaiust the Bird-Cages in St. lame's 
Paik. (Hence the name Birdcage Walk,\ 1764 Co writ a 
Acc. Hares in Poems (1811) II. 425, 1 was cleaning a bird- 
cage while the hares were with me. xSgx Mayhkw London 
Labour (1861) IL 65 Some twenty empty bird-cages of 
different sices hung against lbs walls. 

2. Sporting. The paddock at the Newmarket 
race-course in which horses are generally saddled. 

1884 St. Jam el Gas. x May 7/1 All the favourites were 
brought into the birdcage. 

Bi'rd-dom. nonec-tud. [f. as prec. + -dom.] 
Birds collectively ; 1 the feathered creation.' 
sMs G. Fenn Sw. Mace i. 5 All bird-dum breaks into song, 
t Birdfl. Obs. [App. short for *pbirde Oh. 
tebyrd)o 'birth, lineage'; cf. Birth (of which 


your "biro-caiL 1973 Barrington in e tui. / runs, ljli il 
ays Easily imposed upon by that most imperfect of all in- 
struments, a "bird-call. 1597 Gerard Herbal 111. exxx. I 9 
The Birds Cherry-tree, or the blacke Cherry-tree vied for 
atockes to gran other Cherries vpon. sS6g Kingsley 
Water Bab. (ed. s) x$ The "bird-cherry with it* tassels of 
snow. C1B65 Lbthbby in Circ. Sc. I. xtoh Constructed 
on the principle of the "bird-fountain, ijm Golding De 
” — - -ed how two *Birdga*eri could 


Mag. XVI. 94 I am not deemed "lard-mouthed on peremp- 
tory occasions. 1676 Worlidge Cyder( 1691) R27 Galled the 
"Bird-nut. from the resemblance the kernel hath to a bird, 
with its wings displayed . .after the nut is slit ia the middle. 
X786 P. Baowaia Jamaica 176 "Bird Pepper. The capsule 
mid seeds., ere used by most people in these colonies. 1607 
Miseries E$i f. Marr. in Hast DodsL IX. 563 Put up your 
Tbittl-eph, tut. I /ear it pol sfiog Bacon Ado. Lemming 
il (x86>) aa8 If a child be "bird-wittedLthat le, hash not the 
faulty of attention, the Mathematics jnveth a remedy 
thereunto. *te UssHita, Ann. ri. 360 (He] proved . . but 
p "bfrd-witted man. 

10.. CombiDaticms of binfs (chiefly shnilative) s 


Mhtzner and Stratmann t cat this as a variant'.] 

1. Birth; offspring. (ME. instances doubtful.) 

\a xooo Crist (Gr.) 05 Witgan cybdon Cristcs Rcbyrd.] 

a tta$ Ancr. R. 158 Daub be engel Gabriel hefde his burde 
[other MSS. burftc] ibocked. a 1300 Cursor M. 00281 (G«HU 
He hat I bare, bat blisful bird [Cott. brid, Laud breth, Trin. 
birbe. But see Bird sb. 1 c.] 

2. Family; nation. 

Ute K- A&lrrrd Bmda 11. vii. (Bosw.\ Of fare cynellcan 
gebyrda] c xaoo Ormin 9052 An | stt wsss off hire kinn, Pz 
all off hire birde. Ibid. 8358 Far till Issraadem land lnntill 
bin a)henn birde. 

Birder (bd-idai). [f. Bird v. 4- -sb 1 .] 
fJL A bird-catcher, a fowler. Obs. 

1481-90 Howard Housth. Bhs. 379 My Lord gaff to a 
byroer of the Queues xx. d. 1551 1 urnkr Herbal l Fvb, 
Bvrdcr*. .lyme the twygges andgo a batfolynge wyth them, 
xte Brkton Strange A*we* < 1 8761 1 3 And like good birders 
kindly knew a Bunting from a Larlc. 

2. A breeder of birds 

iSay Carlylk Germ. Rom. III. 151 His father . . who In 
winter had been a birder. 

8. A local nam<e for the wild cat. 
s(fi| Horthmut/ten Herald a July . In the woods* of Rods- 
Ingham and Burghlcy, it to known by the name of birder. 

Bi*rdexy. nonce-tod. [f. Bird sb. 4* •*»/.] A 
collection of 1 birds ; birds collectively. 


jnxra-vn. 

■te Mmh. IA,. XXX. ife Th. BinUry oT North 
Awwrko. it inwr b>»M. M l o wri to hhn. 

Birdhood. ran. ff. Siitu + The 

state or coudition of a bird. , , 
i«4 Cent. Mag. XXVIII. 483 The vigor of waxing bird- 
hood thrills my throsL ■ 

Birdie (bfijdi >. [f. Ban sb. + -im, -y*.J A 
little bird, a dear or pretty little bird. . 1 

179a Burns Braes o' Baltechmyle, Ye hirdies dumb, in 
with’ring bowers. 1884 I ennyhqn Sea Dream* s8i She 
Rang this baby song* What does Bttls birdie say In her 
nest at peep of day 1 

Birdikin (ba idikiu). rare, [f. prec. + -«i» r 
dimin.] A little bird. 
a 1864 Thackeray cited by Werstxr. 

Biraing (ba-idig), vbl. sb. arch. [f. Bird «l] 
1. The action or sport of bird catching or fowling^ 
1569 J. Sanford Agri/pa** Van. Arte* tst An other 
exerase of Hunting, which to termed Fouling, or Blrding. 
ides Vkrstkuan Dec. Iniell. iii. <i6sB) 63 Hie great pleasure 
hee tooko In his youth in birding. 1709 M. Browne Pise. 
Eelog. vin. >1773) 110 Two 6wauw who are exercised in 
lSirdmg. lite Thackhav Esmond 1. iv f Lord Castlewood 
would take the lad . . a-hunting or a- birding.) 
b. fig. and transf. 

[r 1400 Towneley Myst . 79, 1 have.. of hir byrdyng Mr 
upbrade, Aud she not gylty is.J xte Flktchks Rule a 
Wife v. 1 (1776* 53 I>o you go a birding for all sorts of 
people T xte in Burton Deary (1898) I. 178 They . . go 
a birding for sheriffs every year. 1708 Mas. Ckmtlivkk 
Basie Body 1. i, A birding Uius early 1 
+ 2. A taking aim, as at a bud. Obs. 
a 1678 Marvkli. Loyal Scot, IHej entertains. . his time, 
. . W lih birding at the Dutch. 

8. at/rib. 

1588 Lane, f Chesh. Will r III. 19 To Robt. Leftwiche 
tny birdinge piece with a little borne flaake. xflpB Siiakn. 
Alerry IV. iv. il 39. 1613 I. (Dennys] Angling in Arb. 
Gamer 1. 133 Like to the pellet of a birding Dow. 

Rose Eng. Vineyard (1673) a8 When ihe fruit to of the sue 
of blrding-shoL xte Load. Go*. No. 751/4 A plain Birding 
Gun. in a Red Leather Case, *8x6 .Scott Antiq . xxxv, To 
crack off his birding-piece at a poor covey of partridge*. 
Birding, -yne, obs. forms of Burdin. 
Birdinnak, obs. form of Burdrnnak. 
Birdlaig (b5-jdU*»T. [f. Bird sb. 4- urn.] 

Void of birds ; deserted or unfrequented by birds, 
1508 Batade in Sibbald’s Scot. Poetry 1. 155 A birdies*, 
cage ; a key wit 1 tout cii lok, >797 Houirokt Stotbertfs 
Troev. (ed. a; II. lxiil 426 The Greek* gave it the appella- 
tion of A omo* : or birdie**. 

Birdlot (baudlet). [f. as prec. •¥ -lit.] A 
little or tiny bird. 

*867 Longf. Dante's Purg. xxxi. 61 The callow birdlet. 

Bird-lime (b5*jdtal m),sb. [f. as prec. 4 Link •>£.] 
A glutinous substance spread upon twigs, by 
which birds may be caught and held fast. 


>w 1 Promt. Parv. 90 Brydelyme, viecus. 1578 Lvtb' 
Dodoens 701 with the barkes of Holme they make Bird- 
lyme. 1607 Phil. Tram. XIX. 368 It would draw out into 
long tough strings, like Bird-lime. 1863 Thosniurv True 
as Steel II. 15s Love., to like birdlime; the more wo 
struggle, the more entangled our wings get. 
b. fig. and transf. Also attrib. 
igfaA. Scott N. V ere Gift, Kirk-mennis cumlt substance 
semis sweet Till land-men, with that leud btml-lyme are 
knyttit. i6s6 T. H. tr. Caustin't Holy Crt. 86 O what a 
strong birdlymc to a benefit I All generous birde* are taken 
with 11. 1705 Vanbrugh Confeder. v. t ,That birdlime 

there stole it. Ibid. 111. ii, My rogue of a fan has laid his 
birdlime fingers on it. 

Bi-rd-lun 6, v . [f. prec. sb ] tram. To smear, 
or catch with (or an with j bird- lime. Hence Bird- 
limed (pi. a. 

1580 Hoi.lyband Treat. Fr. Tong. Rnglul , birdlimed. 
i6«8 Hoi.yday Juvenal vi. too It bird-limes her poor hus- 
bands lips. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings 
Wks. x8ir II. 427 Some .. bird-limed Fly. xte Southey 
Lett, (1856) 1. 195 If. .any very desirable house were vacant 
. . that would perhaps birdlime me. 

BiTd-limjr, a. [f. as prec. + -T l.] Of the nature 
of bird-lime ; sticky. 

1658 Rowland Mouffets Theat. Ins. 1069 They ameer it 
over with a birdlimy glutinous spittle. 

Birdling (bS’jdliq). [f. Bird sb. + -UNO.] 
A little or young bird, a nestling. 

xte Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 930 Newtled birdlinga. 
1678 Masque Poet* 36 T he bird ling in the tree. 
Blrd-OMt : SCC UtRD'M-MKST. 

Sird'fr«ya, sb. and a. Also bird-eye. 

I. sb. 1. A name given to several plants with 
small round bright flowers. 

a. A species of Primula ( P. farinosa) having 
pale lilac flowers with a yellow eye ; formerly 
called Bird's tycn, and now also more fully Bi>d's- 
eys Primrose . The American Bird's eye is a 
kindred, species (P. pus ilia). 

b. Germander Speedwell ( Veronica chamstdrys). 
O. Species of A don is ( m ore usual ly Pheasant 's eye). 
d. Robert’s Geranium, and many other plants 

locally : see Britten and Holland. 

1887 Gerard Herbal 11. cclxL 638 In the middle of euery 
Rmair flower appeereth a little yelTowe spot, resembling the 
i eieofabird, which hath mooued thepeojfle. .to call it Birds 
F.lne. *731 Miller Card. Diet., Adonis, or Flos Adonis; 
BirdVEye, or Pheasant’s-Eye. 1771 Ibid. Primula 1 Fa- 
rinosa)) called Birds’ cyen. X899 C. Johns Flowers Field 
465 Veronica Chamstdrys. A well-known plant, which,' 


l- lime. Hence Bird- 
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under the popular name* of Blue Speedwell and Birds* 
eve, is a favourite with everyone. sfoC Burgess Old Eng. 
wild FI. 104 The Bird's eye Primrose is . . somewhat like 
an auricula. 1883 Langm. Mag . 311 Blue Veronica, .some* 
times called germander speedwell, sometimes bird Wye. 

2 . A variety of manufactured tobacco in which 
the ribs of tfaic leaves are cut along with the fibre. 

1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 40 A pipeful of the best Bristol 
Bird’s-eye. 

II. attrib. 

3 . Of or belonging to a bird's eye ; as in Bird's* 
eye view : a view of a landscape from above, such 
as is presented to the eye of a bird ; a perspective 
representation of such a view ; also fig. a resumd 
of a subject. 

1760-71 H. Walpole Verfudt Anted. Paint . (xjWS II. 
145 It exhibits an almost birds-eye view of an extensive 
country, ino Buxkk Fr. Rev. 96 A bird-eye landscape of 
a promised land, a 1797 — Let. Wks. 1845 V. 148 The go- 
vernment . . have . . as it were a bird’s eye view of every* 
thing, ilm C. Barker Assoc. Print, 1. a Presenting a 
risumi or bird’s-eye view of a subject. 

4 . Marked ai with bird's eyes ; spotted. Bird's - 
eye limestone : a lower Silurian rock of North 
America, with eye- like markings. Bird's-eye 
maple : the wood of the sugar maple when full of 
little knotty spots, used in cabinet-making. Bird s- 
eye Primrose. Tobacco ; see a, 3. 

>66g Pfervs Diary ( 1879) III. 156 My wife very fine In a 
new yellow binlVeye hood, as the fashion is now. 1689 
Lend. Com. No. 3440/4 A third [pair of stays] of Olive co- 
loured Birds-eye Silk, itsx Thackeray J elltrwpl. P. 22 
He wore a white liac, a hird’s-eya handkerchief, and a cut- 
away coat. 1837 Hawthorne Amor. Notc-bks. (1871) 1 . 8c 
Finished off with bird’s-eye maple and mahogany. 

Bi’rdVfoot, bi*rd-foot. 

1 . Applied to objects having the shape of a 
bird's foot, as various plants, a. A small yellow 
vetch ( Ornithopus ) ; b. A small fern { Cheilanthes 
radiata); O . «■ Bird’s- foot Trefoil. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 486 Birdes foote is lyke to . . the wilde 
vetclie, but far smaller. 17194 Martyn Rousseau's Hot. xxv. 
366 The wild species [Lotus eomiculatus 1 is called common 
Bird's foot. 1H59 Misa Yongx T. Thumb xiv. qi ’I*here the 
scented thyme . . the glowing bird's-foot, and the tufted 
milk-wort grow. 1865 Goosk Land 4- Sea (1874) Among 
Ferns of humbler pretensions, the pretty little Dird-foot. 

2 . Bird's-foot Trefoil or Lotus : a yellow legu- 
minous plant ( Lotus corniculatus), a native of 
Britain ; also applied to other species. So Bird's- 
foot Fenugreek, Bird's-foot Violet. 

Proc. lierw. Nat. Club I. 99 Lotus decumbent , 
Spreading Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 186s Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. 11 . 97 Trigontlta orui/hopotiioidcs, Bird’s Foot Fcnu- 
reek. .u very little plant . . and bearing very small yellow 
owers. 188a Garden ao Ap. 986/2 The Bird's-foot Violet 
[isl one of the sweetest flowers we have seen. 

3 . Bird's-foot star, sea-star : an cchinoderm re- 
lated to the star-fish. 

1855 Kingsley Gtaucus (1878) 167 The bird's foot star 
(Pafmifes membrauaceus ' .. crawling by its thousand 
sucking-feet . . a pentagonal webbed bird’s foot, of scarlet 
and orange shagreen. s86a Ansykd Channel Isl. It. ix. 
ted. el 937 The Crihella, the sun -stars . . and the birds' foot 
sen-star, are nil represented. 

Bird's-nest, bird-nest, sb. 

1 . (Usually two words): Thu nest of a bird; 
spec, the edible nest of certain species of swallow 
found in the Chinese Sea. Also attrib as in 
bird's-nest soup. 

1999 Siiaks. Much Ado 11. L 999 A Rcboole-lioy . . ouer- 
ioyru with finding e birds nest. 1760 Golosh. Cit. IV 
xcvii, 1 am for a Chinese dish of bear’s claws and bird’s 
nests. 1863 Longp. Hum*. Iiitrod. 9$ In the bird’s-nests of 
the forest. 1864 K. Reid Glasgmv Sr Env. 354 The (cotton] 
yarns . . were imported in globular balls, pretty similar to 
a bird’s nest, and got the name of Bird-nest Yams. 187s M. 
Collins Mrq. Sr Metck. II. lii. 8a Ideas . . as strange to 
an . . Englishmans brain as bird's-nest soup to his palate. 

2 . A cask or similar shelter fixed at the mast- 
head of ships in the Arctic regions to protect the 
man on the look-out ; a crow’s nest. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's U'ord-bh. 

3 . A name given to several plants: a. The 
Wild Carrot (or its concave umbel) ; b. Mono - 
tropa llypophitys ; o. *■ Bird’s-nest Orchid. 

s«g>7 Gerard Herbal l cccxci, Wilde Carrot . . The whole 
tuft is druwne together when the seede Ls ripe, resembling 
a birdes nest, whereupon it bath been named of some Birds 
nest. Ibid. 1. cvi. 176 Nidus avis , Birdes nest, .hath many 
tangling rootes platted or crossed one oner another verie 
intricately . . It is esteemed a degenerate kinde of Orchis. 
1848 W. Gardiner Flora Forfar. 84 Wild Carrot. This 
is the origin of our garden carrot, and is sometimes called 
Bird's nesL 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 900 Order. 
Qrchidtm . . (Common Bird's nestu 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 1. xliv. 1 19 MonotmOa, Bird's-nest a saprophyte 
feeding on decayed vegetable matter. 

4 . Bird's-nest fern, a name given to various 
exotic ferns from their habit of growth ; Bird’s- 
nest Orohid {Neottia Nidus-ams), a plant, wild 
in Britain, entirely of a brown feuillemort colour. 

W. Ellis Pis. Madagascar xi. *85 The lam bird's 
nest ferns might sometimes be seen at the end of the trunk 
of a dead tree. i8m Miss Bird Sandwich IsL (1880) 8s 
The glossy, tropical-looking bird's-nest fern. or Asplemum 
Nidus. 1883 Good Words Use yo«/« This Birds'-Nsst Or- 
chid wean the Uvery of withered leaves. 


Bild'MSVt, UxddMft, 9 . [Inferred 
from the gerund bird's nesting , which was much 
earlier in use ; cf. nutting, to nut , etc.] intr . To 
search for bird’s nests. 

*686 J- Grant Black Drat, *lvi, A thicket of fir-trees. In 
which I had often bird-nested. 1875 A. Hope My Schoolboy 
Fr. 148 They went to birdnest in tne morning. 1877 Non. 
Miss Ferrard II. ii. 997 A solitary magpie, birdsnesting. 

BiTd’s-xwrtiiig, bird-nertg, vbl. sb. 
[f. Bird'* NK8T sb. 4- -wo I ; cf. nutttng.] The 
action or occupation of searching for bird's-nests. 

>779 Barrington in Phil. Trusts. LXII. 314 note. Birds- 
nesting is confined almost entirely to hedges, and low shrubs. 
*806 Duncan Nelson 9 He. .went out a bird's-nesting. 1881 
Maem. Mag. XLIV. 347 Where is the schoolboy who has 
not a strong love for bud-nesting t 
b. attrib. and ppl. a. 

1848 Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II. 973 A man . . whose bird- 
nesting days were spent in the woods near Gifford. 1859 
Helps Friends in C. t Ser. il II. vtiL 137 Not that he ia a 
birds'-nesting boy. 

t B& rd’s-ma, -ays. Obs. [Nye for Eti, as 

ill my nye «= myn eye!] An obsolete vulgar term 
of endearment ; cf. pig's-nie. 

166s R. Davenport City Night -C. 11. in Dodsleyf 1780) XI. 
989 Oh, my sweet birds-nie I What a wench have 1 of thee l 
Ibid. 306 Pr* ythee, sweet birds-nyc, be content. 

Blre, obs. form of Bykk. 

Bireade, -rede, birein : see Bkrede, Bkraiit. 
t Bire'dien, v. Obs . [ME., f. bi-, lie- + redien 
to make Rkady .1 

ciros Lay. 4108 We scullen ous bi-redien. 

Bireme (boirfm), a. and sb. [ad. L. biremis , 
adj. and sb., f. bi - two, twice + rent us oar.] ▲. 
cutj. Having two banks of oars. B. sb. A 
galley having two banks of oars. 

xfioo Holland Livy vii. vi. 1399 note. The forme of a 
bireme gaily. 166a J. Hargrave Pojfe Alex. VII. (1867) 
118 Their byremes & tryremes being but pitiful boats. 1697 
Potter Antrq. Greece 111. xiv (1713) 195 Betwixt an ITnireme 
and Bireme, consisting of a Hank and a Half. 1878 Rawlin- 
son Herodotus I. 990 note, Biremes were probably a Phoe- 
nician invention. 

t Bira me, V. Obs. [ME., f. bi; Be-+ 

OE. hr Burn (in WSax. hr l e man , hryman ) to cry 
out.] trans. To call out at. 

c xaoo Trin. ColL Horn. 99 Nu shall [pu] . . biremen him 
mift cuel wordes. 

Biretta vbiret&). Also 6 berretta, barretta, 
9 beretto, birretta. [a. It. berretta and Sp. bir - 
reta («* Pr. berreta , barreta , F. barette ), found 
beside the masc. forms Pr. bir ret, beam, berreto , 
Catalan buret, F. biret :— late L. birretum cip, f. 
birrus ifiyrrhus) a cloak or cape of silk or wool, 
nrob. ad. Gr. vvppdt flame - coloured, yellow.] 
The square cap worn by clerics of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; that of priests being black, of 
bishops purple, of catdinals red. 

>398 Up. II all Sat. iv. vii. 59 Or his berretta [1599 Bar. 
retta] or his towred felt. 1863 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. ti Near 
his church, he should of course wear the beretta or priest's 
cap. a 1881 Athenteum 21 May 693/9 lie has a black shock 
of hair escaping under a red biretta. 
tBireu ay, V. Obs. Forms : 1 behrdowoian, 
a bireuslen, 3 bireowsen, Orm. blreowwsenn, 
-rewwsenn, bi-, byreusy(e. [OK. bchrtowsian, 
f. Bk- + hrlowsian to be sorry : cf. MUG. beriu- 
wesen , beriusen to be sorry for.] 

1. trans. To be sorry for, repent of (a sin, etc.) 

c 1000 ACi.fric Gram, xxxiii. 907 Pctnitere, behrdowsjan. 
ct 17s Lamb, Horn. 97 pa pet heore sunnan bireusiaS. c xaoo 
Ormin 13631 Birewwsepp inn hiss herrte . . hiss missdedc. 
cx 3x5 SiiORttiiAM 43 Ac senne . . To bi-reusy he proveth. 

2. To feel sorry for, have pity on (a person). 

c XS75 Sinners Beware 341 in O.E . Misc. 83 pe milde and 
pc dune . . Nullep heo neucr ene By-reusy ne bimene. 

1 * Biren uing; vbl. sb. Obs. Also r behrdow- 
■ung, 3 bir© using e, bireuaunke, 3 bireouainge, 
-unge, birewsunge. rf. prec. + -lNQ 1 .] Repent- 
ance, compunction, rutli. 

c 1000 jElkric Gram. xxxiiL 907 Pomitentia, hehrdow- 
sung. c isoe Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Bircuiinge of ure fuls 
sinnes. a ixa< Ancr. R. 379 ps uottueste bitternesse is bi- 
reousunge & dedbote uor Runne. 

t Birewe, v. Obs . Forms : 3 bireowen, 

birewon, 4 birue, 4-5 birewe, 5 biriwe. [ME. 
bireowen, birewen, f. bi-, B*- 4 + reowen, rewen 
OK. hriowan to Rus.] 

L Irons . To repent of, rue j also impers . 
c xaso Ormin 4306 Whose maj) . . innwarrdli) bureowean 
itt. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xil 950 pough pe riche, .birewe 
pe tyme pat euere he gadered so grete and gaf . . so Utel 
2 . To feel sorry for, pity (a person). 
a 1300 in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. X37 Thu makest the se 
t * sol he} her, and noman nclt bi-rue. c 1449 Pbcock Repr. 
11. xvii. 953 Y schal neuere biriwe Xpu. 
t Blr«V'ft6f8. Obs. poxy in 3 bireaunesee. 
[f. ME. rewnesse, after tKe prec. vb. Cf. MHG. 
ieriuwentsse.] Commiseration, compassion, ruth, 
pity, 

a xseg Ancr. R. 66 Uor pi peat (he], .purh pe blreauoesse 
crie Cnst inwardliche merci uor ou. 

Blrgand(er, obs. form of Beroakdsr. 
Sirnm.o'U form of Bboojh (satin). 


BlriefiU Biriel(e, obs. ff. Bdbor, Bubt, Bdbiab. 
BirimOM (bai raimJe-s), a. [f. Bi -frefA 1 4 * 
Rimosb, ad. L. rlmdsus full of cracks.] 'Opening 
by two slits.' Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1880. 
f Biri*pa, v. Obs. [ME., f. bi-, Bo- 4- ripen 1— 
OE. ripan to Kkap.] trans. To pluck the fruit o l 
a ijso E. E. Psalter bexix. 13 (Ixxx. xa] And bi-ripe it [the 
vineyard) alle pat gone for-bi |m waL 
f Biri'li, v. Obs. [ME., f. bi-, B*- 4 - + risen 
-ONorthumb. risa, short for gertsa, OE. gertsan 
to become.] To become, befit (only in 3rd pen.), 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 111 Wisdom biriseS weran and cleneeM 
biriaao wifian. rtaop Lay. 9891 pingges pe biriaefi [eugo 
bi-comep] to slclie kingc. 

BirR, -en, -in, north, forms of Biror, Bircrbit. 
t Birken, v. Obs. rare . ff. prec.] trans. To 
beat with a birch-rod, to biren. 

Ckr. Retig. Appeal Bar Reason 91 (L.) They . . bir- 
kened those they met with, from the rump to the crown of 
the head. 

Birkie (bS'Jki, Sc. b6‘rki\ sb. and a. Se. Alio 
birky. [Connexion has been suggested with ON. 
berkja to bark, boast, which might do for the 
sense, but the form is uncertain.] 

A. sb. 1 . A familiar or jocular term for a man, 
often connoting self-assertion, crustiness, or the 
'having a mind of his own' ; sometimes slightly 
depreciatory strutting fellow,' but often, like 
* fellow,' ' carle,' ' chield,' without definable lorce. 

1794 Ramsay Poems (1800)99 tj am.) Spoke like ye'raell, 
autd birky ; never fear. 1704 Burns A Man's a Mem iii, 
Ye see yon birkie ca’d 'a lord/ Wha struts, an' stares, an* a 
that. x8i6 Scott Old Mort. xli. Folks may speak out 
afore they birkics now. 1836 I. Maynk Siller Gun In 
Chambers' Hum. Sc. Poems 126 Auld birkics, innocently 
slee, Wi’ cap and stoup. 

2 . A game at cards, ' Beggar-my-neighbour.' 

>777 Brand Pop. Antbj. (1849) II. 396. 18x7 JL Wilson 
Noel. Attihr. Wks. 1855 1 . 309 Catch me at the cards, unless 
it be a game at Birky, for I'm sick o’ Whust itself. 

B. adj. Somewhat irrepressible, active, spirited. 
x8si Ann. Par. Datmailiug 40 < Jam .1 Kate, being a 

nimble and birky thing, was . useful to the lady, xaaa 
Steam -Boat 38 Jam.) A gay and birky callan, not to be set 
down by a look or a word. 1830 Gai.t Laivrte T. vi. vtiL 
(1849) 209 A very fashious trade that of school-muUtering 
cither hardy lasses or birkey boys. 

t Birl, * . Obs. [Etymology unknown ; perhaps 
two words : with the latter quot. cf. 1 'iRL.] trans. 
To prick, pierce, or stab ; to cover with punctures. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xxii. 9061 Mony birlt on the brest, 8c 
the backe pirleL 1539 1 1 uloet, Birled, powldrcd, or spangled, 
t lan us [ed. 1371 clauaiusj. 

Birl (bwl, Sc. birl), v. Sc. [A modem word : 
apparently onomatopcric ; having probably asso- 
ciation with birr, whirr, whirl, hurl, and Sc. 
dirt, pirl, in all of which there is a reference to 
vibration or rotation and its sound.] 

1 . intr. To move on with rotatory motion, as a 
rifle bullet ; also fig. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 39 (Jam.) Now through the air 
the auld boy birl’d. 

2 . To revolve or rotate rapidly and with cha- 
racteristic noise. 

1790 Muhison Poems 6 (Jam.) The temper pin she gi'es a 
tirl, An* spins but slow, yet seems to birl. 1806 R Jamieson 
Pop. Ball. II. 3^6 (Jam.) Coming frae the hungry hill, He 
hears the queriue birlin. 

3 . trans. To cause anything to rotate rapidly ; 
to spin (a coin in the air or on the table) ; hence 
to toss a coin on the tabic as one's contribution 
to a joint fund, to contribute one's share. 

1794 Ramsay Poems I. 969 Now settled gassier. . . Did for 
fresh bickers birle. a X774 Fergusson Cau/er Oyst. Poems 
(1845)8 There we adjourn wi' hearty foulk To birleour bodies. 
18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxviii. I’ll pay for another.. and 
then we’ll birl our bawbees a' round. 1879 Jamieson Se. 
Diet. s.v. Birl, Children put half-pence on their fingers to 
birl them . . in the low game of Pitch-and-toss. 

Birlady, -lakin : see Byrlady, -lakiit. 
Blrlaw, obs. form of Byblaw. 
f Birle, sb. Obs. Also 1 byrele, byrle, 3-3 
birle, 3 borle, {Orm.) birrle. [OE. byrele, byrle, 
str. masc.. of uncertain etymology (perh. for earlier 
byrel OTeut. type *burilo-z, {. beran to Bbar). 
The ON. byrli 1 cupbearer,' byrla * to pour out/ 
were prob. adopted from OE.] One who pours 
out drink ; a cupbearer, butler. 

a xooo Beowulf 9397 Byrelas sealdon win of wunder-fatum. 
c sooo Alpric Gen. xl. 00 pasra byrla ealdor. e xaoo Ormin 
14033 Acc woi pe birrless wisstenn. c book Lay. 04604 Beduer, 
pas kinges lus)e birle [r 1930 borle, and so alvmysi. 

Birle (bill), v. Obs. except dial. Forms : I 
byrllan, 3(Oe».)birrlenn, 3-4 blrlen, 5 bryllyn, 
5-6 byrle. 6 blrll, 8 birle (9 dial, burl), 6- birL 
[OE. byrelian , f. byrele : see prec.] 

L To draw or pour out (drink, to or for any one). 
a xooo Gnthlae (Or.) 840 pone bltran dryne, pone Ewe fym 
Adame goaf, byrelade bryd xeong. cxaoo Ormin 15396 
puss birriepp defelt & hiss poww A33 worm ft werne 
drinncheUi c 1380 Wycli 9 Set. Whs. III. 43 pel drinke .. 
and bitten it to opore men. c 1433 Torr. Portugal 099 Sche 
byriyd whyt wyno and rode, e 13x0 Skelton Elynour R urn. 
968 Dame Elynour entrete To byrle them of the best «m8 
Hall Chron. (1809) 605 Bacchus birlyog the wyne which by 
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theConduyteeln thsrthranne toall people. ifgiMf O.Ser. 
l 111 . wh/b 'Told me to burl out the beer . . end I burled 
out e glees and gave it to him,* ityg Lane. Glass. { E.D. S.) 
40 * Btrl out th* beer. 1 

2. To supply or ply with drink. 

a teed Ante, X. ss6 He keonne mid let, biriofl him Home, 
eseendr. Horn, (18631 sa 1 Than birleshethaim wit weikere 
l win? a tloo Emrl Richard iiL in Scott Alinstr., She burled 
him wi'- the ele end wine. 

3. inlr. To carouse 5 trout, to drink and pass 
(the cup). (A modern pseudo-archaism.) 

a sSoo Ballad Sir P. Spans i, Hie sits oor king in Dum- 
fermline, Sits birlin et the wine, t8f6 Scott Old. Atari. x, 
Birling the brown bowl wi* the fowler end the fidconer. 
1818'— Rad Ray xiv, The twe loons thet did the deed birling 
end drinking wi* him. 

t Bl rldir. Oh. or dial Also burler. [f. 
Bible v. + -kr 1.] One who poors out drink. 

c 1440 Pramp. Para. 51 Bryllere of drynke, or schenkere 
[1499 drinksnankere], prapinatar. c imb in Wr.-WOlcker 
Vac. 68 s Hie exelerarius, byricr. 1^7 w right DicUBirler, 
the master of the revels et e bidding-wedding in Cumber- 
land. 1873 R. FfesousoM Cumber la. Glass., Burler, who 
carries round the ele et the festivities in the Lake district. 

Birlet, variant of Burlet, a coif or kerchief. 

Bl-rlia, W-rley. Sc. A corrupted form of 
Byelaw, used in comb, birley-oourt, blrlie-man. 
(See also Burlet-.) 

rise Skknk Reg. Maj. 74 Birlaw courts, the quhilks ere 
rewled be consent of neighbours 1609 Humic Admou. in 
IVadr. Sac. Mice. 587 Birlay Courtis. 1790 C. Cants kll in 
S:atoMag. 1x753) 454/a 1 think it is quite right to have birlie- 
metv. 1791-9 Statist. Acc. Scot. Iv. six (Jam.) Crawford 
TjMr towne consists of above so freedoms.— Ibis little re- 
public was governed by a birley court, in which every pro- 
prietor of a freedom hud a vote. 179B P. Graham Hist . 
John C. Wks. 1883 II. 10a The good man being a sworn 
birley-man of that barony. 1814 Scott Wav. xlii, Jamie 
Howie, whn's no fit to be a birlieman, let be a bailie. 1866 
Proc. Barur. Mat. s6x Birley Courts, in the traditions of 
the Borders a name for any particularly stormy meeting. 

Birling (beulin), vbl. sb. Oh. cxc. dial. [f. 
Bielk v. + -ino 1 .] The action of drawing or 
pouring out liquor ; also fig. 

a 1340 Hamfoi.e Psalter Ixxiv. 7 [Ixxv. 8] Chalis of clere 
wyn that is, birlynge of rightwis dome, cx 440 Promp. 
Paw. 51 Bryllynge of drynke. propiuacio. 1818 Scorr 
Hr. Lamm, xxiii. The Tod's- hole, an house of entertain- 
ment where there has been motty a blithe birling. 

llBirlinn (bierlin). Forms: 6- birling, 7- 
birlin, 8 birline. bierlin, 9 berlin, birlinn, 
biorlinn. [Gaelic birlinn , bier l tun .] A large 
barge, or rowing boat, used by the chieftains of 
the Western Islands of Scotland. 

S 1595 in Tytler Hist. Scot 1 (1864) IV. 936 Running their 
alleys, boats ami hidings into a little harbour. 0x639 
poms wood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (*677) 468 With a number 
of Birlings (so they call the little vessels those Isles- men 
use'. 179s 9 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 29a He . . kept always 
a bierlin or galley in this place with 13 or eo armed men, 
ready for any enterprise. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xl, A place 
where their Berlins and galleys, as they ca'd them, used to 
lie. 1873 Burion Hist. Scot. VI. lxv. 39 No single chief 
ould keep more than one birling. 1883 Stkwart Nether 
Lochaber lxL 398 Receiving in return an eight-oared 
birlinn. 

Birmbank, variant of Bkrmbank. 

Birme, obs. form of Barm. 

Bi rmingham (boumirjhifni), A town in 
Warwickshire, in England. Used as a nickname 
for the supporters of the Exclusion Bill in 1680 ; 
cf. Anti-Bihmingham. Also, Birminghamise, to 
artificialize, make up artificially. Cf. Brummagem. 

Macaulay Hist. Rug. 1 . 313 In allusion to their 
spurious groats, the Tory party had fixed on demagogues 
who hypocritically affected seal against popery, the nick- 
name of Birminghains. 1836 Emerson Eng. 7 rails v. xoa 
The manners and customs of society are artificial — made-up 
men with made-up manners; ana thus the whole is Uir- 
mingharaixed. 

Birn 1 (bain). Mus. [a. Ger. him pear, from 
the resemblance in shape.] , 

Mus. The portion of a clarionet or similar musical 
instrument into which the mouth-piece is inserted. 
Bin 3 (bam, Sc. bum). Sc. The charred stem of 
burnt heath, which remains after moor- burning. 
Hence Stray a., abounding in bims. 

1719 Prmmkcuik Poems 95 (Jam.) Toasting bannocks at 
the turns. 1848 W. Gardinf.r Flora Forfar. 88 The fuel 
used for boiling the water is either peats or bims, 1789 D. 
Davidson Seatons 4 (J am). O'er the bimy brae. 

Birn(e ? see Beene, Burn v. and sb. 

Blmelat, obs. form of Bubnisbeo. 

Birnie, bimy, variant of Byenib, Oh., cuirass. 
Biroitr&te, -ated (bsirp-strrit, 4d), a. [f. 
Bl- pref. % I + Robtratk, ad. L. rostrdtus , f. ros- 
trum beak.] Two-beaked ; having a double beak 
or two beak-like processes. 1847 in Craig. 
Birotate (bairJn'U't), a. [f. Bi- pref* 1 4 • 
Rotate a., f. h. rota wheel.] Two- wheeled. 

x8Bo Scribner's Mag. XIX. Feb. 483 The birotate chariot. 
Birr (b5j, Sc. b6rr). Forms : 4 bur, buxre, biro, 
4-6 bir, 4-5 bare, byre, 5 byrre, berfe, beere, 
bears, $«6 byr, birr, 7 buzr(e, belr(e, biere, 
7-8 blrre, dial, beer, 9 bir, dial, ber, 8- birr, 
[a. ON. byrr favouring wind (Sw., Da. bbr fair 
wind, foul gale) OTeut. +burjo-M (or buri~$), f. 


boron to bear. Sense 3 is, in pari at least, of 
independent origin, imitating the sound which it, 
names, and is to be compared with Burr.] 

+1. A strong wind ; tip. one that carries a vessel 
on. Oh. 

a 1309 Conception in Metr. Ham. Introd. 17 The bir It blew 
ale he wold bid. c xjsg E. R. A/lit. P. C. 148 pe bur 
ber to hit baft, hat broste alle her gere. c S400 Destr. 
Trog 19488 ThatTTpuld vp hor smiles, Hodyn bir at k*** 

2. The force of the wind, or of any moving 
bodv; momentum, impetus; rash. To tako or 
fetch otu's birr : to gather impetus for a leap by 
a short ran or 4 ram-race.' 

19m Wyclif Isa. v, s8 His whales as the byre (138I fears* 
netse] of the tempest. — Matt. viil. 30 l*oo 1 in e greet 
hire, al the droue wente heedlynge in to the see. ?« X400 
Marta Arth. 366a Brethly besaome* with byrre in berynei 
saiUas. c J490 Lomblich Grail xiv. 419 Ana to hire he ran 
with a Ad gret ber. Mis Sidnxy Arcadia 54 Carried with 
the Beere of violent loue. s6eo Holland A mm. Marcel. 
xxti. vilL 197 And giving way backward fetch their feese 
or beire againe. toss Cotor. s.v. Sautter , It rocutc pour 
mitux saultor. He goes backs to take burre, or to leape the 
better. 1790 Buena Election Bait, Iii, Thus I break affwi* 
a* my birr. 1867 R. Waugh Owd Blanket ii 37 in Latte. 
Glass., Thae'd no need to come 1 ' sich a her. 

f D. A charge in battle ; an attack, a fight. Oh. 
c X340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 990 I schal bide he ftnt bur, as 
bare as I sit to, site Wyclif b Sam. xi. 03 We, the bure 
made [Vulg. impetu facial pursueden hem into the jate. 
c 1400 Destr. Trap xxxsx All the bent of hat birr blody be- 
ronnen. r 1440 Baste A lor. 659 Garcy . . arayed hys batels 
in that here. 

0 . A thrust, a violent push or blow ; also fig. 
c 134 E. E. Allit. P. A 176 Such a hurra my)t make myn 
herte blunt, c 1400 Destr. T rev 1944 A xonge knight . . suet 
to he Duke With a bir on h« brest, >at backeward he soda. 
xBjo Galt Lawrio T. 111. xvi. <1849) *37 Dashed my need 
with such a bir against the branch of a prostrate tree, 
d. Bodily force exerted against anything, might, 
r 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Nut. 3961 With mile he bur in his body 
he ber it on lofte. xjfla Wyclif James iii. a Shippes.. 
ben bom aboute of a litel gouernayle. where the hire [im- 
fetus J of a man dressings shal wole. 1674 Ray N. C. Wets. 5 
Beer, Birre, Bears, force, night. With aw my beer iChesh. ), 
with all my force. t8a« Galt Entail 111 . vii. 70 Ye need na 
inoir waste your bir about it. 

6. Force of pronunciation, energetic utterance. 

ties Ln. Cockrurn Mem. il 133 What the Scotch call the 
Birr . . the emphatic energy of his pronunciation. 1807 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. xi8 Just such a voice 
. . in its laigh notes there's a sort of birr . . that betokens 
power. 1683W. Jolly J. Dunceut xvil 181 He told Charles 
the story with great birr. 

9. An energetic whirring sound, such as that 
of a moor-fowl's flight, the running-down of a 
clock, or the vigorous trilling of the letter r. 

1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1B49) 8e The birr o’ Scotland’s 
spinnin’-wheel. 1856 Strong Glasgow 4 Clubs 907 Never 
did a Parisian badaud rattle the K with greater birr. 1876 
Smilkji Sc. Nat nr. viiL (cd. 4) 1 j6 The birr of the moorcock 
and the scream of the merlin. 

Birr (bon), v. [f. prec.] infr. To emit a whir- 
ring noise ; to move rapidly with such a noise, 
lienee Biirlng ///. a. 

15x3 Douglas Aineix ix. ix. ru Ane gret staf slung, byr- 
rand wyth feltoun wechL 1786 Burns Tam Samson's El. 
viil, Rejoice ye birring paitricka a'. 1791 A. Wilson Laurel 
Di$p. PocL Wks. 195 The lasses' wheels, throng birring 
round the ingle. xBoa A. Campbell in Tales Borders 
I. 15 7 They were both seated in the gig, and birring it on 
niemly towards Carlisle. 

Birretta, variant of Biretta. 

Bir B« (U>JS, Sc. b6re), sb. 1 Sc. Forms : 1 byrst, 

f brust, 6 byrs(s, birs. Pl.birses ; also 6-7 byras. 
In 16th c. birs, birss, for earlier hirst OE. byrst , 
cogn. with OHG. burst, bursts, ON. burst (Sw. 
borst, Da. bbrstc ) 1 bristle.' Only Sc. in later times.] 

1. — Bristle. (To lick the birse : to pass a small 
bunch of hog's bristles through the mouth — as is 
done on being made a 4 soutor of Selkirk.') 

a 700 Epinal Gl. 905 Seta, byrsL c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 
156 Swylce swinenc byrst. 11330 Rom land 4 V. 860 No La 
wor)> k* brust of a swin. 1913 Douglas ASneis vm. iv. 181 
The rouch byrsis on the brent and crest Of that . . heist 
xyax J. Kelly Sc. Prav. 338 (Jam.) The souter gae the sow 
a kiss : * grumph,' quo she, ' its a' for the bine/ 1714 Ram- 
say Ever-Greeu (1761) I. 953 Knichts of the Hire and 
Thumble. x8ig Scorr in Lockhart xxxvi. (i8iq)V. x ax I am 
still puzzled to dispose of the Biree. Note. A bine or bunch 
of hog's bristles forms the cognizance of the Sutors. iSSs 
Society 14 Oct $/i Mr. G. O. Trevelyan . . will require to 
' lick the birae * at Selkirk. 

b. Short hair of the beard or body. 

«i97a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 147 Many of thame 
lacked bcardis . . and tharefore could not nukldU other by 
the byree. 1786 Hurnr Addr. Beeltebnb. They lay aside all 
tender mercies. An' tirl the ha! lions to tne bines. 

2. fig. In the phrase To set up the birse, etc. : 
Temper, rage, anger, in allusion to animals that 
bristle up when irritated. 

x6aa Course Conformitie 153 (Tam.) Now his biree rise 
when he heareth the one. 18x8 Scott Antiq. xxi. He wad 
set up the (other's biree, and maybe do mair ill nor gude. 
ily Galt Lawrio T. iu. xl 1x849) *** To smooth the 
bireset of their huabonds. 1871 Guthoib Speech Westm. 
Hotel X9 July, This set up my birse. * 

Hence Bir sit a. Sc., bristled, bristly. 

19x3 Douglas Much ysl L 35 The binit baris and beris 
In thalr styis Roring all wod. 


State , « h St* [Sc. variant of Wk-Bwmui.1 
tram. a. To bruise, crash, b. To press, push. 
*8*8 358 Diurn. Occttrr. (1B33) 093 Borne to Jyhhlt, becaus 
he m btrsit with the buttisithe 1 Boots*), nfsesinv 
Poems 348 (Jam.) For they're ay birring in their spun 
Where they can get them. 1879 Jamieson b.v. Birae, 1 sear 
Sisyphus . . Birring a heavy ttane.up a high brae. 

Btate, eb* Se. Also 9 bin. [as prec.1 
a. A bruise, b. 4 The act of pressing; the pres- 
sure made by a crowd.' (Jamieson.) 

slex Sia A wyur HI. 090 (Jail) My brother has net wf 
a severe bin and contusion. 


Binlt (bo jg'l, Sc. b6*r*T), v. Se. Also 6 brianle, 
brlsail, byrale, 7 north, dial, brand*. njerivM 
tion and etymological form uncertain : the mod. 
Sc. is birsle, but 16th c Eng. had brissi/l, and 
17th c. north, dial. brusle.\ 

tram . To scorch (the surface) with radiant heat | 
to toast hard ; also fig. Hence Bi*raled fpl. a. 

1913 Dougias M net’s y il niii. 36 Feill echirris 01 corn thUc 
growing, Wyth the new sonnyt neit byreyllit Ibid, vil ix. 
109 Blunt styngU of the bymlUt [1993 briBsilllt] tre. xfifi 
Ray North Co. Wds., Brusla, to dry ; as * the sun bruem 
the hay * ; and *bruoied peon,* parch'd pease. 17x8 Wod* 
row Carr. (1843) 11 . 137 He was sorry lie got not the old 
dog's bones to blnle in the flames. t8i8 Mias Ferries 
Marriage II. 13a Than ye maun sit an* birsle youreels afore 
the fire at hame. 1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 
409, 1 trained best on bireled peas and whiskey. 

Blnle, sb. Se. [f. prec.] * A hasty toasting 
or scorching' (Jam.); the toasted or scorched 
surface (of a potato, etc.). 

Birat, biratlt, obs. forms of Buiar. 

Birsj (brjsi. Sc. b6-ni), a. Sc. [f. Birse sbJ 4- 
-y J .] m Bristly, Bristling lit. ana fig. 

saxj Doua lam sKneis x. Iv. X97 The monstre. .With byrsy 
body, xflxo Tannamill Poems 1x846) >45 His black bireie 
beard. 1836 Scat. Month. Mag. J uly 183 The creature was a 
bireie bodie. 


t Birt, but. Oh. Forms : 6 birte, byrte, 
burte, 7 byrt, berte, 6-8 birt, hurt [Deriva- 
tion and etvmological form uncertain: written 
also hitf, orut, bryttc. Burr, q.v. Cotgravc has 
* bertonneau a bret or turbot Norman.' This may 
be related.] A fish identified with the Turbot 

199a Hulokt, Byrte, fyshe, rhombus. 1973 in Nichols? 
Projtr. Q. Elia. I. 16a Item, for a burte . . p.w. . . for two 
brites . . 6s. x6eo Vennkr Via Recta iv. 74 Turbut or Birt 
is meetly pleasant to the taste. 1678 R. Holme In Babeet 
BA t. (1868) 157 note, He heareth Azure a Birte (or Burt, or 
Herte). 1706 Phillips, Bret, Brut, or Burt, a Fish of the 
Turbot-kiud. 1789 Ainsworth Lai. Did. (Morell) 14 
Rhombus, a fish called a birt, or turbot. 

Birth (bojJO, sb. 1 Forms : 3 bi ufle(w) birth, 
3-4 burpe, birp(e, 4 byrpo, burp, ber)*, (brij>, 
broth,) 4-5 burth(e, blrthe, 4-6 byrth(o, $ 
bryth, 6-7 berth, 3- birth. [Early ME. byrf{e, 
burtf'f, birp(e, probably, since the form is foreign 
to OE., a. ON. m byrA(i)r str. fcm. (OSw. byr A, Da. 
byrd), geuit. burOar (on which Icelandic formed 
a new nominative buror masc.) — Goth, ga-baurfs 
OTeut. *(ga-)burpi-%, f. the stem of ber-an to 
Bear, with suffix -/*- ( — Aryan -ti-s, cf. Skr. 
bhftfs, OIr. brith). The OTeut. word had shift- 
ing stress, and consequently, according to Venter's 
law, / and d interchanged in the inflexion : in ON. 
and Goth, these were levelled under /, but in 
WGer. under d (High G. /), in OS. giburd, OITG. 
g/burt , hurt (MHG., mod.G. geburt), OE. tebyrd. 
The latter was prob. the source of ME. Bird a 
burde, * race, descent ' ; but could hardly be that 
of birth, unless the latter was assimilated to sbs. 
in -A -fie, or influenced by ON. For the final -e of 
ME. byrpe, cf. ME. derpe a. ON. dyrO, and see -TU.] 
1. The bearing of offspring. Viewed as an act 
of the mother: a. Bringing forth, giving birth* 
Now chiefly in 4 (several young) at a birth ? 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1057s Quen Anna wu cummen to time 
of birk» Sco bar kat maiden. 13b Wyclif Gen. xxxv. 17 For 
the hardnes of birth [1386 childberyng] she higanne to 
perishe. 1593 Shaks. 9 Hen. VI, iv. iL 147 By her he had 
two children at one birth. 1631 Milton Epit. M* chess. 
Winchester 67 Who, after years of barrenness The highly- 
favoured Joseph bore . . And at her next birth . . Through 
pangs flea to felicity. S749 Fielding Tam Janes 11. U, Hie 
birth of an heir by bin beloved sister. 1787 Garthskorb 
in Phil. Trans. LaKVII. 357 The lady . . produced at one 
birth eight perfect children. s88s W. Grkoor Folk Lora 
N.E . Scat. 4 One . . wished God speed to the birth. 

+ b. Conception or gestation. Oh. 
exj 79 Wyclif Strm. cxxvti. Scl. Wks. II. 7 Bok* ia birka 
in wombe and in birke of k* wombe. 

0. Viewed os a fact pertaining to the offspring j 
The fact of being born, nativity, beginning of in- 
dividual existence, coming into the world. To 
give birth to : to bear, bring forth (offspring). 

cxaoo Trim. Coll . Ham. 47 On k* ehtefle dai after his 
burke, niflp Gen. 4 Ex. X484 De fhder luuede esau wel 
for firme biroe k swete met simo Hamfolk Pr. Canoe* 
9193 Better es |re day of dede pan>a day of burthe. c 1387 
Chaucrr Mather of God 74 The birthe of Cvyst our throL 
dom putte vs fro, 1509 Shake. John 111. i. 51 At thy birth, 
deem boy, Nature and Fortune loyn'd to make thee great 
173a Pore Har. Sat. il il 97 Why had not I in those good 
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tinfoemy felttM lift Tennyson Mdttd l xIe Iv, Ilia* fey 
a 'light, from birth tUl death. 

%jSg. Of thing! : Origin, origination, com- 
mencement of existence, beginning. 

(2988 Shame /.. X.. /.. v. ii. ui When great things labour* 
lag perish in their birth,) IMS — Win/. T. ivTlv. So Not 
yet on summers death, nor on the b»rth Of trembling winter, 
171a AubiaoN A pect. No 067 r 6 JKneas's Settlement . , gave 
} firth to tin; Roman E uni ire. 1767 IhaniAM Prime. Legist. 
Jivfi. | 17 Offences which owe their birth to the foint in- 
fluence of indulctice and pecuniary interest, 1875 Hamerton 
%mtell. /.{fit x. viil 376 The birth of a powerful Idea. 

3. The product of hearing, that which ic born ; 
offspring; child ; young (of animals), arch* (Cf. 
ArriRBIHTM.) 

'a mm Cursor M. 10686 (Trin.) For bi of he lieb horn a 
ksrf?. 1413 C ax ton Cold. Leg, 433/1 i*he inoder shqld )m 
delyuerd of hyr byrthc. 1397 Shaks. s Hen. IV, tv. iv. 194 
Vnfsther’d Heires, and Toathly lllrths of Nature. 1647 
Crash aw Poems 109 Saturn, .devour'd that birth he fear'd. 
1703 Karquhar l neons t. 111. (1738* 43 The woman's birth was 
spirited away. 1711 Auuimon Sped. No. iso V 5 Others 
hatch their hags and tend the Birth, 'till it is able to shift 
for it self. iMi W. G. Black Folk-S/ed. viu. 1x8 The next 
firth will he a boy. 

+ b. That which is borne in the womb ; 4 frnit 
af the womb.* Obs. 

t saga Gem. 4 Ex. 1697 Rachel non blrffe ne nam. 1500 
Will of Treffry. Cornwall (Somerset Ho.), I bequeth to 
the byrth being in the bcly of Klyn Danyel. 1939 Cover- 
pack Jrr. xx. 13 That the byrth might not haue come out, 
hut remayned still In her. 1697 W. Colkh Adam in Eden 
qv, It expelleth the dead Birth. 


+ o. collect. Children, offspring. Obs . 
1614 Chapman Odyu. vin. 337 When you c 
quet with your Wife and birth at home. 


you come To han- 


•strangled adjE I b. In saw of 1 belonging to ond 
from birth,* as birth-blindness, -blot, - mark, •name, 
•poison (« original tin), •sin, •tongue, Birth- 
right ; o. with astrological reference, as births 


planet , •sign, •star. 

■ 1M4 .See. Sc. ReO. L 36s A ease of # birth btindness. *589 
Warner Alb , Eng. vi. aurix. 14a Whosa "birth-brought 
Nature. 641 1 . Jackson True Rvemg. T. in. 190 That 


Nature. 2642 I. I acksOn Tme Rvemg. T. tn. iod 1 hat 
Angel»caU *btrth-CaroU of our bleated Lord* sags Shake 
Luer. 537 Worse than a slavish wipe or *hirth>nours blot. 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 190 A certain *birth-marke he 
haduponopeofhislip*,likealittlewart. i8ei Byron -Y onfiiN. 
11. i. 66 Tin thy natal ruler - thy "birth-planet. sgat Tinoalk 
Doctr. Treat. <1848) jot ‘By the reason of original sin. or 
"birth -poison, that reraaiiicin in him. 198s 39 Article* ix. 
(title) Of Original or * Birth- e«u ilpH.E Manning Serm. 
(1848) 1 . 8 All that lies wrapped up in his "birth-aln. 1986 
Dmant It orate Sat* 1. v»L E b, Wnat unstable starres, what 
"byrthe-sygiMMoncehehad* 184s J. Jackson True Kvang. T. 
il 1 ao [ Homer J whom nine Cities strove about, which should 
be Ida *birth-spot, 1989 Stosses Anal. Abac. 11. 64 Neither 
fate, destouie, "btrtliRtor, signs or planet, a 1900 Career Af. 
1x09s Right »ua sal he feind . . chee him a "birth-med i.wiu. 
s6eg Shako. Mach. iv. i. 30 Finger of # Birth-strangled Babe. 
1837 Carlyle ». Rev. I. iv.lv. 164 And so, with death* 
throes and "hirth-thrpefl, a new one Is to be born, s 387 
Trkviba Higdon in Craik Lit. A Learn. Eng. (1844* 109 litis 


1 <L fig. Of things : Product, creation , 4 offspring.* 
i6e« Bacon Innovations, Emm. (Arb.)se6 Innouations, which 
are the Births of Time. _ *897 Drvuxn Virg. Georg. 1. 106 
The fruitful Earth Was free to give her unexactea Birth. 
174a Young AY. Tk. il 476 Teaching we learn ; and, giving, 
we retain The births of intellect. 1884 W. C. Smith A ildre - 
stun 66 -It was a foolish jest. The birth of vacant brains. 
+4. A race, a nation, (transl. L. natio.) Obs. rare . 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxviii[ixl. 10 And in berthes un- 
knaweti be, Bi-fore oure eghen hat we ml Ibid, cxlix. 7 
In birthes wrekes for to da 

3. Parentage, lineage, extraction, descent ; esp. 
rank, station, position inherited from parents. 

'a 2040 IVokunge in Coil. Hem. 969 Noblence and hchncsse 
of hurt le. f 1374 Ciiauckh Booth. 111. vi. 78 A 1 he linage of 
men bat ben in erhe ben of semblable burbe. 1909 Shaks. 
Math Ado il 1 lye She is no eauall for his birth, a 1687 
Petty Pol. A nth. x. 11691) 115 To live according to their 
Birth and Breeding. 175a Johnson Rambler No. aoi r 9 
A young man whose birln and fortune give him a claim to 
notice. «•» T hirlwall Greece ail II. 94 Marriages con- 
tracted between parties of unequal birth, 
b. spec . Good family, noble lineage. 

■999 Shake John 11, L 430 If louc ambitious fought a match 
of birth, 179a Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) 1 . 06 Birth, titles, 
A place, must be honoured above industry « riches. 1976 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. iv. soi There is nothing men 
more pride themselves on than birth. 

+ 0 . transf. One born in such a position. (Cf. 3 .) 
x6ee Warns* Alb. Ear. xi. IxiL »7o Such Births as she not 
else must loue, but as tney licens't are. 
t 3. Nature, kind, sex ; natural character. Obs. 
e xejo Halt Me id. 13 pis mihte . . athalt hire burSc i lic- 
nesse of heuenliche cunde. T1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. vi. 
79 5 if he norisse his corage vnto vices and forlete his propre 
nurpe. ijSa Wyclip IVtsd. xiv. s6 The nritchaunging of 
birthe [t6ix changing of kinde, mare. texel 1998 O. Elie in 
$trype Ann. Rtf. 1 . 11. App. vi. 11 Her highness, beyinge a 
woman by birthe and nature. 199a Shake Rom. 4 yuL 
11. lit no Nor ought so good, but strain'd from that fairs vse, 
Reuolt* from true birtn. 

7. Conditions or relations involved in birth, 
rifoo Destr. Troy xxxn. xsBa6 Teucro . . pat was brother 
of birthe to be bold Thclamon. >607 Drydkm sEneid vii. 
1 no 1 A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. xti6 J. 
Wilson City of Plague 11. iil 346 By my very birth 1 am 
a creature sinful as yourselves. 1879 Jowktt Plate <ed. a) 
V. 31 He was an Athenian by birth, and a Spartan citiren. 

f 8 . First ( firme ) birth : rights of primogeni- 
ture; Birthright. Obs. 

osm Gw. 4 Ex. 1497 Dat ic Bin firme birSrhe get**. Ibid. 
1501 Firme biiOe was wurfii wune Se fader dedc dc firme 
sune. S3II7TREVISA Higdtn Rolls Ser. 11 . 301 pe furete 
burke [frimegenifa] were special profi)tes and worschippes 
to the eldest sones. tut Ibid il xi. 60 Jacob, .hud bougnte 
the firsts byrthes and slyly get en hie fader* bless ynge. 

t9. Nativity; 'fortune' as influcnccfl by the 
aspect of the planets at the moment of birth. Obs. 

1999 Shake a Hen. HI, iv. I 34 A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth, And told me that by Water I should dye. 
10. Theol. in phr. New birth : regeneration. 

1435 CovBRnALE Tit. HI 3 He saued vs by the fountayne 
of tne new byrth. ifln Hooker Eecl. Pol v. I. • x The Church 
is to us that very Mother of our new birth. <678 R. Barclay 


A pel Quakers v. | 94 (1701) 171 Tlie New Birth cometh 
out by Uie outward Knowledge of Christ. 1879 H. E. Man- 
Nino Mission //. Ghost i. s6 Baptism confers a new birth. 


11. (Seeqnot.) 

1816 Surfl, & Marnn. Coantr. Farm 141 In the pains of 
the betlie [cf a hone), which soma call the Birth, you shall 
take the seeds of wild Rue, etc. 

• 12 . attrib. - ‘ native, natal,' and in comb. ; m. re- 
lating to sense i, as birth-carol \ -city , •date, 
•hour, •land, -state, -pang, -peal, •robe, -song, -spot, 
tftsod.(abh\ • struggle , -throe , - town , •year, also 
BlRVHDAY| Birth FIjAOI ; birth-brought, -favouring, 


t birth-brief, a genealogical table, a family 
tree; + birth-ohild, child by birth (in a place), 
native ; + birth-oord, the umbilical cord ; + birth- 
gaaer, f birth -lottar, a calculator or caster of 
nativitien; birth-puffed a., proud of one's descent; 
birth-roll, a list of persons bom in one place ; 
birth-root, the Trillium ereetum or Indian Balm ; 
birth-state, condition fay birth; birth-stool, a 
stool for assisting in parturition ; f birth-tide - 
Birth-time. 

a 1300 Pains of Hell 133 in O. E. Mite. 1x5 Slowyn here 
childer in "burpberyng. 1708 J. Chamrkriavnx St. Gt. 
Rrit. n. 11. iv. (1743) 374 All . . Legitimations, *Birthbri«vcs, 
Presentations, etc. 1608 Shake Per. iv. iv. 41 The earth 
Hath Thetis "birth-child on the heavens bestow'd, c 1630 
Risoon .Sum. Devon f 104 fx8io) 99 Very notable hath this 
town been for her *birthchlld Wmefrioe. xgjM T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (15941 40 marg.. Sorcerers, magitianx, 
and *birth gazers. 1949 Chalonxr Erasm. Mori * Enc. 

A Jv, An evident argument and token of good lucke, as 
these •byrthlotters sate. 1861 Majnr Ahc. Law iv. (1876) 

94 The current language concerning the *birth-state of 
men. 1807 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 154 Bring forth the 
"Birth-stoole. *11140 Woktsnge in Cott. Horn. *77, 1 bi 
•burfitid. 0x631 Drayton Dudley to Lady J. Urays. K.) 
No ominous star did at thy "birthude shine. 

t Birth, sbA Obs. [Perh. the same word as 
prec. with the general sense of 'bear'; perhaps 
a. ON. byrgr burthen : the derivation being the 
same.] Burthen, weight, ?bnlk. 

c 146ft Wvntoun Cron. 1. xiii. X7(jAM.)Thare bwyis bowys 
all for Dyrtht. 1313 Douglas Musis v. iii. 31 The busteua 
barge. . Sa huge of birth a cetie semit sche. 1939 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. If. 946 For birth and wecht, hir funng wes so 
hie. With thame llkane scho sank into the sc. 

Bi'rth, v. rare. [f. Birth sb. 1 : the ME. vb. 
may be birthen.] intr. To have hirth, be bom. 

rxa 90 Gen. 4 Ex. 1472 He written and fi^t, Quefier here 
sulde biihen bi-foren. 1869 J. H. Stiri.ino Secret Hegel I. 
147 It is difficult to perceive how I am related to it, how I 
birth from it, or decease into it. 

Birth, obs. form of Bhrth. 

Birthday (bs-j^l^i). [f. Birth 1 + Dat.] 

1. The day on which any one is bom ; also fig. 
that of regeneration ; transf. (of things), the aay 
or date of origin or beginning. 

1580 Bkukv A ai. B711 The daye that the citic was first 
founded on, the birth day. >999 Davies in Farr’s *f. P. 
(1845) 1 . roa We. .That haue bene euer from our birth-day 
blind. 1709 Stkblb Tatter No. 130 p xo The Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of this Glorious Queen. 1784 Cowfer Task 
r. *8 The birthday of Invention. 1898 Sears A than, viil 
68 Now therefore comes the second birthday of man. 

2. The anniversary or annual observance of the 
day of birth of any one ; sometimes spec, that of 
the sovereign. 

[c xooo Age. Cos/. Matt xlv. 6 On H erode* gebyrd-dmfcel. 
118a Wycuf Mark vi. 91 Eroude in hi* birthe day [1NB8 
birthdai) made a soper to the princes. 1579 Fulkb Rtfut. 
Rastel 706 To celebrate his Martyrs byrth day. 1601 
Shake 7 uLC. v. i. 71 This is my Birth-day; an this very 
day Was Cassius bornE 1799 Connoisseur No. 1x7 l'hw 
suit . . was mode up for a noble lord on the last birthday. 
1890 Tennyson Enid 633 A costly gift.. given her on the 
night Before her birthday. 

3. attrib. snd comb., as birthday card, gift , present , | 
wish , etc. ; birthday-book, a book in diary form 
with spaces for recording birthdays ; + birthday (’a 
mind, the commemorauon of a birthday ; birth- 
day suit, a dress worn oq the King's birthday. 

x6o6 Holland Sneton. 163 Because he hud celebrated the 
Birth-dayes-minde, ofOtfab thEfimperour. Ibid, sot Hit 
Mrth-day-miiid f uataletm w M Hj ffalnwg out in the time of die 
Plebeian gamea swy pmotfrkal Past. Lend. Wks. 1733 
III. l >84 So many outb-dayeuits were countermanded the 1 
next day. 1890 Gbn. P. ThomfsGn Exert. (1840' 1 . 314 The 
time that a birthday ox takes in roasting, slit W. Collins 
Moonst. (187x1 6x Your unde's birthday gift. 

tBiTtlldom. Obs rart-\ [f. Birth l 4 
-dom.] Inheritance, birthright 


dd Shake Math iv. Iii, 4 Let va..Ufca goad men, Be.' 
Stride bur downfall BlrtMoaiE 

tBiYthoI, a. Obi. [f. Birt* 4 -IL.] Fruit- 
bearing. 

ctntfsGen. 4 Ex. 119 Ilk gtes, lie wart, He Uiffbelbw, Hie 
owen sad her o n bad he. 

Btrthen, *in, oba forms of Burdin. 

iBtTtkfhl, a. Obs . rare. [f. Birth 1 4-*ruL.] 

Prolific, productive. 

14 AxCatk. Awl 33 BirthAxlleJk/arw. >998 J. Dalrvmfl* 
Leslies Hist. Scot. (1884-5) 9 The ane pane lynng id the 
South it mekle birthfuller, throuch fertilitie of the ground, 

t BiTtU&OOd. Obs . « BlBTrtDOM. 

s8gx T. Whitfibld Treat. Sinf. Men ix. 49 That Jacob 
should get the birth-hood and blessing. 

Birthing, variant of Bhrth iNa vbl. sb. , 

BirihlOM (bd j^lta ', a. [f. Birth 1 4 -List.] 
a. Abortive, b. Without the advantages of ' birth. 

1849 Owen Serm. WkE 1851 VIII. 914 Their plots hav# 
proved tympanon* and birthlem. i« Trollote Dr. 
Theme 938 Poor Miry was such a birthless foundling. 

Birtluiight (bSMjuisit). [f. Birth 1 4 Nigh*,] 

1. The nignt on which any one is born. 

t87> Milton P. R. iv. 506 The Angelic Song in Bethlehem 
field, On thy birth-night. 184a Southey Cont.pt. Sk. Ser. 
11. 490 The fire, .wax extinguished on the birth-night of the 
Prophet. 

2. ' The night annually kept in memory of any- 
one’s birth * (J.). 


1 9. spec. The evening of a royal birthday (see 
' Birthday t); the court-festival held thereon. Obs. 

171s Budorll Sped. No. S77 F9 That you may not be 
surprised at my appearing a la mode de Pari* on the next 
Birth-night. 2730 Swift rind. Carteret Wks. 1735 V.ix. xBi 
' To . . dance at a birth-night, 
b. attrib. 

tjia Pont Raps Lock 1. 93 More gliit'ring than a Birth- 
night Beau. x8oo Mar. Epgbwokth Belinda iii. The crape 
petticoat of her birthnight dream. 18x8 St. o rr I/rt. Midi., 
Dropped a curtsy a* low or a lady at a birth-night intro- 
duction. 

Birthplace (bSMj’pl* 1 *). [f. Birth* + Place.] 
The place where a person (or fig. a thing) is bom. 

1 2807 Shaks. Cor. iv. iv. 93 My Birth-place hate I, and my 

louc* vpoii ThU Enemie Towiie. 2789 Bunns Fart tv. 
Highlands i, ’J'ho birth-place of valour, the country of 
worth. 2814 Wokdsw. Excurs . 111. go How gracefully that 
slender shrub look* forth From its fantastic birthplace I 
1849 W. Irving Goldsm. 19 In this house Goldsmith was 
born, and it was a birthplace worthy of a poet. 

Birthright (b$i|>|T9it). [f. Birth 1 + Right.] 

1. Right by birth ; the rights, privileges, or pos- 
sessions to which one is entitled by birth ; inherit- 
ance, patrimony. (Specifically used of the special 
rights of the first-born.) 

1939 Cover dale Gen. xxv. 31 Sell me this daye thy byrth- 
righL 1993 Shaks. r Hen. VI, 11. ii 6a Be we die first That 
shall salute our rightful! Soueraigne With honor of hia 
Birth-right to the Crowne. x6gx Hoamis Leviath. ii.jxxi. 
no Their Private Inheritance and Birthright. 
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Iliad xv. 185 Our eider birthright and superior sway. 1849 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 445 lie prince whom a [action . . 
liud tried to rob of his birthright. 

attrib. 169a T. Hodoks Hoary Head Cr. x8 Jacob, .got 
the birth-rignt blessing. 1810 Scott Lady o/L. 11. x, In 
Scotland's court, thy birthright place. 
fig. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. To Rdr., Among all 
the Creatures of Divine Wisdom, the Birthright doubtless 
belongs to the Idea of Truth. 

2. Native right ; lot to which birth entitles. 

1899 Milton Ctv. Power WkE 1738 1. 95s The new Birth- 
right of every true Believer, Christian Liberty. 1719 W. 
Wood Sure. Trade eo6 Freedom of Trade is their undoubted 
Birth-right, tfto Coleridge Friend \ 1865 • 157 The lews of 
the land are the birth-right of every native (879 Farrar 
Silence 4 V. viil 136 Work is the brat birthright which man 
still retains. 

BirthrtiSM (b 8 'J>tsim). Alto 3 birde-, 3-4 
bur-, buyr-, burbe-. Date or moment of birtn, 
hot R. Glouc. 9 From oure Lorries burjw time to ^ 
worfues ende. /did. 443 Oure Louerdes burtyme. c 2300 
Life of Jesus 995 (Mitt.) pet opwr buyrtyme )nt scholrie 
boo bo he gan hem Jmt (ere. a 2964 Becon Com pL Holy 
Script. Wks. (1844) 301 If they did perceive in the birth-time 
that it was a boy. s86o Haxythohjie Marble Faun 1x879) *• 
xviii. 183 The birth-time of Christianity. 

Blrthun, obs. form of Burdin. 

Birthwort (bo-i^wtut). Hot. [f. Birth 1 4 
WobtJ The genns of shrubs Aribtolooisya. 

[1948 turner Names Herbes <1881) 15 Astrolochla or nmnd 
hertwortEl 1991- Herbal (1568' 43 A ristolockia rotunda 
. . may be called in Englyshe. .round byrthwurta : bemuse 
it hemeth wyroen to hrynge furth theyr byrth. 9701 tr. 
Pome ft Hist . Drugs I. 44 The long Birthwort is a Root 
1 like a Radish, slot Delamkr Ft. Card. 1x0 Birthworv— 

. AristolochiE , 

BlTthy.a. Sc. [f. BraTHi+-tV] Prolific. 
z68o R. Law Mem. (18x8) 259 The last year's crop .. *as 
not birthie. 

t Bi-rtla. Obs. Forms: 5 bMplU, byvtjl, 6 
brytyt A sweet apple. Also in comb, birtte-tree. 

: 1489 Catk. Amgl. 99 A BfctyUe, mahmeUum ; a Birtylle 

t tZmalometluZ 1900 Ortue Vee., JMuueikn,ub^tA 
Ut. [1847 HA141WSLL, Birtle, a sqmmer app)E Yerkshd 
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Biw, die., dta form of Bunt, etc. 

Dlu, tub . , [Fr. and It., a. L. twice.] En- 
core, again 3 nsed a. in Music as a direction that 
a phrase or passage is to be repeated, b. Twice; 
calling attention to the occurrence of a number, 
word, eta* twice. 


s8*R»<w. ky. Bis, The word Sis plassd over such 
puugt,.. implies that the whale is to be repeated 1837 
L'amlylk Fr. Rep. 11879' 111 . 111. vii. 197 Manat like a 


musical bis repeating the last phrase. 1877 K. Hau. Eng. 
Adis- is oaSie 48 See for the verb* pp. 175 <bis\ 90s. 

prefix The prec. adv. used in late L, Fr., 
It., before s, c, or a vowel, in place of B i-prtf: l \ 
hence occas. in Eng., as in bisacromial 
40HOIMAL, bisaltmtate alternate in two ways. 
Rim- w prcfP, them., abbreviation of Bismuth, used 
an comb., as bissthyl, C,H,Bi, bistruthyl \ etc. 
ilh Watts Diet. Ckem. 1 . 5yd 
JJis : see Bios. Bias. 

BilftOOftti (borwe k^t), a. [f. Bl- prefix 1 + 
Saccate, f. L. saccus bag.] Having two sacs, or 
poaches. 1884 Webster cites Loudon. 

f Binlt (bai spit). [f. Bi- prtf? Ill + Salt.] 

sSio Hbnkt Elem. Ckem. (r8s6) II. ix. 110 This certainly' 
does away with on anomaly, .that all live salts of copper are 
ldsalts, or contain a atoms of acid united to one orbase. 
t Bissuxiiud, a. and sb. Ohs. [f. Bis- + An- 
nu^iJ - Biennial. 

1 1 Bradi.ky Fnrm. Diet., Scabious .. are call'd His- An- 


nuaiThardy plants, by reason they seldom Flower tUI the 
Second Year after Sowing and then Dye. Ibid. iv. Herb, 
Which bear the Name oiBis-annuals. 

Biii&tlsr [variant of Hexantlie.] The 
second branch of a deer's horn. 

*863 Kitto A Alhx. Cycl. BibL Lit. 99/x Barbary slag— 
distinguished by the want of a bisantlcr. 

t Bisatrmple, v. Obs [f. bi-, Be- 6 + saumple, 
ME. fonn of Sample.] To moralize (about) ; bring 
forward 1 instances 1 in illustration, palliation, etc. 
a xaas A ner. R . 88 BisaumpleS longe abuten uor te beon 

^ be ter* ileued. Ibid. 316 Schrift set schal beon naked I 
is, nukedliche imaked, and nout bisaumpled feire. 

Bisawe, variant of Byhawe, Obs., proverb. 

Obs. [f. bi*, Be- 2 + sa\sn, 
seyn OK. s^gan to cause to sink -OS. stgjan, 
Ol IG. seigan OTeut. * saigian , causal of stgan to 
sink.] tram. To cause to fall or stumble, to entrap. 

c seoo Trin. Call. Horn. 913 Biswikefi her aiSer oSer. and 
bed bonne bisaid in be qrunc of hinder. Ibid. 915 Mid felo 
folde gru nen |w werse htne bixeift and henteth. 

II Bisoaoha (bis|ka*tj4). Zool. Also bis-, 
vis-, [a. Sp. biscacho .] A species of the Chin- 
c hillidm , a burrowing rodent of South America. 

a 1837 Bennett in Penny Cycl. VII. 88/1 Hie Biscachas 
live in society, in burrows, <84 7 Carpentei Zool. • 933 
The burrows of theViscacha are also inhabited by. .small 
owls. 1894 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (18781 370 Of all Rodents 
the bizcacha is most nearly related to the Marsupials. 

Blaoalner, obs. form of Bisgayner. 
t Bi'goake. Obs. Also 7 biskake. [f. biscuit 
and cake.] - Biscuit. 

1697 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. m Little long masses of 
bread, which they commonly calf Blskakea. 1681 Loud. 
Gets. No. 1606/4 William Marshal, a Sca-Biscake Baker. 
Biscayan (brakz»fin), a. Also 7 bisoan, 8 
biakawe. [f. Biscay + -an.] Belonging to, or 
characteristic of, the province of Biscay ; also as sb., 
an inhabitant or native of Biscay. So Bf 
(6 blsc&niam), the Basque language. 

[ad. F. biscasen], a. A long heavy musket, first 
used in Biscay ; b. One of fits balls (see quot). 
Bisoajsir (Biskiner, Blaoalner, Biaoeyneer), 
a native of Biscay, a Biscayan ship. 

1634 Maksinokr Very Worn. iv.Ui. Almira. What country 
an, lady. 1769 Pennant Zool. 
at Bislcaine ships. 1879 Uas 
hct. Arts II. 036 There are three varieties of this forge Un 
>hich malleable Iron is obtained directly from the ore], tne 
Catalan, the Navarrese. and the Biscayan. 1996 Nashs 
Ham With Von Wit* (Grosart) III. 78 Biscan ism the most 
barbarous Spanish. x8is Examiner 14 Sept. 581/9 He was 
struck on tne shoulder by a Biscayan. Ibid. 588/1 A Bis- 
caycn is a cannon ba!I of a small calibre. 1801 J. JCeymob 
Dutch Fish, in Pkenix II. 995 Fish taken by the . . Bis- 
taincm. <817 S remand! s Lit. Europe (1846) I. xii. 34a 
From the wicked Biscayneer. 

BlBoeat, -eohent, obs. pa. pples. of Bebhend. 
Bifioeop, bischop, obs. ff. Bishop. 
Bisoh&dwe, and other obs. vbs. in Bl- : see Be-. 
* Bisolwn, v. Obs. Also 3 biao union, bleu- 
nien. [ME., f. bi-, Be* % + schunitn to Shun. 
The mod. 


. repr. would have been btshun.] irons. 
To shun, avoid (a thing] ; also with reft. pron. 

c uoa Moral Ode 199 in Lamb. Hem. 189 W18 bat be 
mihte helle pine biflien and hisunien f Egertm MS. bi- 
jcunien). a toys ProtK Alfred 368 in O. E.Mise. 194 From 


„ Andalie vn>ewesjm bebii 

Bleooot, -oot, obs. forms of Biscurr. 
t SifOOt, * Obs. ran-*, [a. F. biscoter -.] 
truns. To caress amorously. 

ate UspuHAinr Rabelais n. xxlii, Wheresoe ve r they 
teulg biadoc and thrum their wenches. 
tSllMOfc, eb. Obi. [L Soot — payment: the 
prefix is doubtful : see the authorities sited.] A 


fine formerly exacted from the owners of marsh 
lands for failure to repair banks, ditches, ete. 

■ s#6e Ducdale//u/. Embanking and Draining Pens 95411, 
«<9« Blount Lent Diet. *v., And if he should pot by a 
Second day, given him, accomplish the same ; then he should 

K f hr ev ery Perch (jx, which is called Bi-scot. 1790 
iLiT, Biscot, a Fine, .to be paid on Default of repairing 
of Banks. Ditches, etc. 

. tBiftOOtia. Obs. [a. F, biscotin, ad. It bis- 
cottim little biscuit, f. biscotto : cf. Bwcujt.J A 
kind of sweet biscuit made of flour, sugar, eggs, 
etc. 

17 ay Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Gimbals. Bake 'em In the 
same banner as yon do Biscotin* 1819 Bane net 17 Biscuit, 
bisk, and bisootin Swam in one indescribable tureen. 
BiSOUit (bi’skrt). Forms : 4 beequite, 5 bys- 
qwyte, -outo, 5 -6 byskot, 6-8 bisket, 8- 
blsoult. (Also, casually, 6 blakett, -katte, -kad, 
-kitta,-kott,-k7, -quatta, -qikita; 6-7 bisquat ; 7 
blaquett, blaoot, -coot.) [a. OF. 1 ?th c. bescoit, 
13th c. biscuit, 1 6th c. biscut, mod.F. biscuit, a 
common Romanic word ( • Fr. bescueit , Cat. bts* 
cuyt, Sp. biseochc, Pg. biseuto. It. biscotto) on L. 
type *oiscoctum {pattern), bread ‘twice baked,' 
from the original mode of preparation. The 
regular form in Eng. from 16U1 to 18th e. was 
bishet, as still pronounced ; the current biscuit is 
a senseless adoption of the mod. Freuch spelling, 
without the Fr. pronunciation.] 

1. A kind of crisp dry bread more or less hard, 
prepared generally in thin flat cakes. The essential 
ingredients are flour and water, or milk, without 
leaven ; but confectionery and fancy biscuits are 
very variously composed and flavoured. Even the 
characteristic of hardness implied in the name is 
lost in the sense 'A kind of small, baked cake, 
usually fermented, made of flour, milk, etc.’ used, 
according to Webster, in U. S. 

1390 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 171 Armour boi had plenU, 
ft god benquite to mete, c 1440 Pramp. Paw. 48 < By*, 
qwyte. .biscoctns. sgu Fardte Facions 11. vii. 139 Their 
Jaiely foods, .i* hanTBUquette. 1989 Cxawlxy Soph. Dr. 
IVatson it 169 The bread was such as was prouided to sente 
at neede, or in warros, for it was Bisket, that is twice baked, 
and without leauen or salt. 1999 Sis J. Gilbert in H. SfQ. 
Ser. lit. (1864) Feb. zagAi 1400 tones off com too be bakvd 
ynto bysky. 1600 Shako. A. V. L . 11. viL 39 As drie as the. 
remainder bisket After a voyage. 1697 Dampikr Voy. 11799) 
1 . 303 Bread of fine Wheat Flower, baked like Bisket, but 
not so hard. 1759 Johnson, Bisket: see Biscuit. 1770 
Fitz-Hknry Observ. Bnrettfs Jonrn. L 00, 1 call for a bis- 
ket and a glass of Madeira, i860 Alt V. Round No. 63. 
30s Munching an Abernethy biscuit. 

2 Pottery. The name given to porcelain and 
other pottery-ware after having undergone the 
first firing, and before being glazed, painted, or 
otherwise embellished ; also fig. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 87 The kneaded clay refines, 
The biscuit hardens, the enamel shines. 1864 J. Harkord 
Recoil. tVilber/arce L at * What an intereating creature U 
Dunn 1 he is formed of the finest biscuit.' 1880 C11. M. 
Mahon Forty Shires 158 Potter's 4 Biscuit’ i* the dough 
after it has been made into vessels and baked. 

3 . Comb, and attrib. a. attrib., as (in sense 1) 
biscuit bag, -box, - cask , -figure, - manufactory , - sack , 
- worm ; (of the colour of a biscuit, light-brown], 
as biscuit satin ; also dry- biscuit -jest, - rogue ; (in 
sense 2) biscuit-body , -china, clay, oven, stage, state, 
ware. b. objective, as biscuit-baker , -baking , 
-beater, 1 cast , - maker , -making, -throw, -toss (cf. 
Stone's throw), c. paraaynthetic and slmilative, 
as biscuit-brained, -coloured, - like , -shaped. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. viiL 13s A sinking pilot will 
fling out . . his very # biscult-bags. 1707 Lend. Gas. No. 
433 S /4 Caleb Claggett, ‘Biscuit Baker. 1885 L. Simpson 
tJondbk. Discing u. (ed. 3)17 ‘Biscuit bakers, .hold a middle 
path between paatry cooks and confectioner* 1783 Wedg- 
wood in PhiL Trans. LXXlll. a8^ Mixed with porcelain 


‘biscuit body. 


Times 94 Feb. 9/6 Constructing the 


^ „ . ‘t the 

‘biscuit-box redoubt under fire at Cuba* 1893 Kami Grin - 
ned Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 Within short ‘biscuit-cast. s86e 
Mayhew Crim. Prisons 199 As white as slabs of ‘biscuit- 
china. 1999 B. Jonson Ev. Man out Hum. Grex 157 [He] 
breaks a arie ‘bisquet-jest, Which. .He iiteepes in his owne 
laughter. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 746/1 The 
rough ‘biscuit-like surface of the bone. 1839 Penny CycL 
IV. 459/1 Our description of ‘biscuit-making. Jbtd. The 
largest ‘biscuit-manufactories are those, .for supplying the 
navy. s6eo Fletcher Fr. Lawyer 11, L 58 Zt ary ‘bisket 
rogue I >779 Johnson Drake wlcs. IV. 410 A sail made of 
a ‘bisket sack. iS 8 a Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/9 In dinner and 
evening dresses the niscuit colour is equallypopular. An 
evening dress of ‘biscuit satin. 1869 Daily Teh 3 Nov. 5/3 
It is fired for about sixty hours . . and is then in what is 
called the * ( biscuit ' state. 1833 Marryat P . Simple (1863) 
%to Running, the brig within *Discuit-throw of the weather 
schooner. . 178s Wedgwood 


in Phil. Trans, LXX 1 I. 307. 

uit ware is fired. “ ~ 

ridge Am. Mar. l xvii, The mariners gave 


The kiln in which tlie ‘biscuit ware is fired. 1798 Colo- 

it ‘biscuit- 


4. Bieonit broad. Formerly vied as » Bisourr, 
cs44o Promt \ Pare. 37 Byscute brede, biscoctns. 1999 
Eden Decades IV. Ind. l lit. (Arb.) 77 The vytaytes (espe- 
cially the byskette breade) corrupted, tfiifi 8i»n. ft 
Markh. Csuatr, Farm 383 Pbytitiaru appoim bisket bread 
for such or are troubled with riieumes. 9684 ftr. Bonets 
Mere. Compit. x. 384 Adust humoun, which are increased 
by Biscoct Bread. 


Hence Bl'aonUtng vbi. sb, the first baking of 
earthenware or similar material. 

9 tkys Eeho t 6 Jan., This first burning Is technically termed 

SiMUtelto (Mi«kl0'wn), «. [f. Bl- pnf* l, 6 
-f Scutate, ad. L. scAtdtus , f. scutum shield.] 
Having two shields : resembling two bucklers. 

“*** * '>on Encyst. PI. Biscntetla, Silide flat. Maculate, 
(biz, 1 m*e). Also 6 bis*, [a. F. bise, in 
sc. Alto found in metl.L.. Fr., Pied- 
montese bisa; OHO. bisa, MHO. btse, mod O-» 
Swiss btse, beiswind, Breton bis. Origin and na- 
ti\e long, unknown: Dies (s.v. Bigio) and Schelec 
incline to refer it to bis dark, blockish. In mod. 
Eng. only an alien French word.} 

A keen dry N. or NNE. wind, prevalent in 
Switzerland and the neighljonring parts of France^ 
Germany, and Italv. 

si]M HaveMs 794 That it ne bigan a wind to rise Out of 
colleth bise. - ' * 


the north, men . _ 

(s86t) 134 Our sails were split by "ft Uoa hitler blast. 18M4 
Mrs. Somervii.ijc Conns x. Phys. Sc. xxvi, (1849) 99a Tfia 


bise. 1994 Grkknr Look. Git 
split byBl 

r. Phys. St .. . 

cutting north wind called the bise in Switzerland. i88s 
Kuskin Prater. 11. 38 The bise, now first letting one feel 
what malignant wind could be. 

Bin*, obs. f. Bice. 

Bistot (l^ise kt), v. Also 7 blosoot. [Appar- 
ently of Eng. formation, from bi-, bis - two 4* seel* 
ppl. stem of seedre to cut : cf. intersect, etc.] 

L tram. To cut or divide into two equal parts. 
(The earlier and usual sense.) 

StaT. Browne Pscnd. F . p . not The ralionall Horixon 
..blsaecteth the Globe into equall parts. t66o Harrow 
Euclid 1. x. To bisect a right line. >879 W aul ack A ustralas. 
xviii. 347 Borneo Is nearly bisected ny the eiiuator. 

2. To cut in two. divide into any two parts. 

1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. I 56 The logical whole 
. .haa been binected in aa many different direccionn aa were 
neceaaary. 1893 Grotk Greece u. Ixxxv. XI. 849 Attacking 
them while thus disarrayed and bisected by the river. 

8. intr. To divide in two ; to fork. 

1870 Dally Bows 5 Oct, On the chaussie just before It 
bisects, is a village, named Belle-Cvoix. 

Biae'oted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -xxvl 
a. Divided into two (usually equal) parts, b. 
Forked (as a road). 

i» Blount Glostorr. 9794 T. Tavidr Pausaaisss 
III. 5 The bisected road belonging to the Phocenaes. 1806 
Hutton Course Math . 1 . 319 The two other Sides including 
the Bisected Angle. tSSo Gray Bot . Teat - bk . 399 Bisected, 
completely dividml Into two parts. 
BlB«otio&(bDist'kjGn). [n. of action f. Bisect v., 
after L. sectibnem ; see -tion.] 

L Division into two equal parts. 

1898 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839^ 107 By perpetual 
bisection of an angle. 1837 Wiikwkll Hist, induct . Sc. 
II. too Continued bisection and other aliquot subdivision* 

2. Division into any two parts. 

s8aa Dx Quimcky (1869)97, 1 wished to bisect the 

journey . . such a bisection was attained in a clean roadside 
inn. teE. Mhli.os Priestk. iv. 183 The theory which re- 
quires the bisection of the chapter into two unequal parts. 

8. Division into two branches ; forking. 

Daily Nssvs c Oct, It stands a little to the south of 
the great cnauasrfe from Atts to Saarloui* ami Saorbruck, 
while as yet the bisection has not taken place. 

BiSftOtloiIftl (bdisc'kjan&l), a. [f. ]>wc. 4 -alL] 
Of, pcrtAining to, or of the nature 6f bisection. 
B&ae'ottonaUj adv., by bisection, so as to divide 
into two equal parts. 

1809 Trougmton in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 109 How to 
render the usual divisions of the quadrant biscctionab ft Id, 
110 Contrived the means of dividing bisectionally. 
Biftftotor (bMsrkuj, tpA). [f. Bisect v.] One 
who or that which bisects ; a bisecting line. 

>884 Reader 5 Oct. 481/1 The internal and external bi- 
sector* of the angle. 1883 Proctor in Knowledge 6 July 
14/9 The bisector of the vertical angle. 

Bifteetrix (Uise ktriks). [f. prec. : ice -trie.] 
** prec.*, spec, in biaxial polarization, the line 
biiccling the angle between the two axes of polar- 
ization ( » linea bisectrix). 

1894 Dana Min. Introd. ao A line bisecting the .. angle 
between these optiral axes is called a bisectrix. 

Blsoe, Bisege, -selge : see Biseb, Bebikoi. 
Bisegmft&t (baise'gm^nt). [f. Bi- prt/A + 
Segment : the sense follows that of Bibrct.] One 
of the two equal parts into which a line or othtr 
magnitmle is divided. 1847 in Craig. 

Bueke, biaemo, oU. ff. Bbhkxoh, Beseem* 
Bl8om*r(0, -mere, obs. forms of Bismjkil. 
Bieen, variant of Bisson and By sen. 

Blseneh, b&send, etc., see Be-. 

BUeptftte (boise puit), a. [f. Bi pref* I 4* 
SkPtatk, f. L. septum enclosure, wall ] Having 
two septa or partitions. * 

1871 M. Cooke Fungi (1874) 40 Similar bisaptate spore* 
Biiwriftl (bsille ri&l), a. [f. Bi- pref.- 6 -f 
Sihjal, f. L. series Seeikb.] Arranged in two 
rows or aeries. BUrriate a . « prec. BUewi*telg 
adv* in biseriate order, in a double row. 

1899 Prec. Berw. Nat. Club 1 . too Suckers of the anas 
bisertal. 187a Rollestom Atdtss, Life 144 Biserial rows of 


BI8ERBJLTB. 


BISHOP, 




ambulacra! ampulla. iM Dana Zooph. (1848) ety With 
cellules Interruptedly uoLwriate. end occasionally bueriale. 
ibid. 993 Septa biacriately cellular. 

Biaerrate (boiscrrit), a. [f. Bi- preft 3 4 - 
Sehkatk, ad. L. terrains notched like a saw, f. 
terra taw.] Notched like a saw, with the notches 
themselves similarly minutely notched. 

1833 Lindlky In trod. Bat. f I. 398 When these teeth are 
themselves serrate, we say biserrate. 1870 Bentley Bat. 9 5a. 

H Biiot (brzf* bi*«et). [a. Fr. biset, f. bis dark- 
grey. greyish brown.] The wild rock-pigeon. 

1S34 K. Mudie Feather. Tribee (18411 1 . 74 Biset. a kind 
of fancy pigeon. 1837 Penny CycI VU. 370/1 The ring 
pigeon, .and the rock pigeon or biset (Coiumba Ihda\ 

Bigotoilg (boisi'tos). a. [f. Bt- pref? 4- L. smta, 
seta bristle -l* -ous. (L. had bisetus-a. and setts- us.)] 
Having or furnished with two setm or bristles. So 
Bbwto'M a. the same. 

Brande Diet. Se. t Blsetous, in Zoology, when an 
animal or part is furnished with two bristle-like appendages. 
sISTCiaig, Bisetaee. 

tl'lttad, a. Oil. [f. Bi- prefi i + Sax.] 
Of both inn. So Wnini. 

1806 Sylvester Du Biirtas ( 1608) Our bisexed Parents, 
free ‘from sin, In Eden did their double birth begin. 1640 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 119 That the whole species or 
kinde should be bisexous. 1656 in Blount Glessogr. 

Bissinwl (baise'ksiM&T-pufth.a. [f. Bi -preflb 
I + S b.\ ual, f. L .sexus.] Of two sexes ; spec, having 
both sexes in the same individual. 

1804 Cols ri dob Aide Reft. (1848) I. 904 The very old 
tradition of the home androgynus , that is, that the original 
man . . was bi-sexuaL stag Todd CycI. Ann/. 4 Phys. Y. 
*1 6/a In ail the bisexual Crustacea the ova are fecundated 
while still within the body of the female parent. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bat. vi. | 3. 101 A flower which possesses stamens 
and pistils is BbexuaL 


and pistils is BbexuaL 

Bisexuality. 

quality or condition. 
rooD CycI. Annt. 


8 888 Lxohttoot PkiHppiems 03 It Is a fact now generally 
recognised by theologians of all shades of opinion, that ia 
the language of the New Testament the same officer in the 
Church b dtlled indifferently 4 bishop* fourxovei and 'elder ' 
or 4 presbyter * rpfvflvrrpos. 

b. spec. In the Eastern, Western. Anglican, and 
other churches of episcopal order : A clergyman 
consecrated for the spiritual government and direc- 
tion of a 'diocese.' ranking beneath an archbishop 
(where these exist) and above the priests or pres- 
byters, and deacons. (This is the sense in which 
the word passed with Christianity into all the Teu- 
tonic langs., and thus the earliest sense in English.) 

Bishop in partibns (it^fidelium) in R. C. Ch., one dignified 
with the title of a bishopric, whom district or diocese ie in 
the possession of infidels or heretics; originally applied to 
those expelled from the Holy Land by the Saracens. 

c$m XL Alfred Gregory e Past .( Hatton MS.) 1 Alfred 
kyning hated gretan W«rferfJ biscep. lias O, E.Cktvn. 
984 (Laud MS.) Her forfiferde ee halga biscop Aoelwold. 
c 1175 Cott. Horn. 937 Arche bbcopes . and biscopes, sapy R. 
Glouc. 376 He hula. . Byssopes & abbotes to hytwylleechon. 
ex 380 Wyclif Wke. 417 Bischop*. .shulden not amersypore 
men. 1473 Warkw. Chnm. 3 The Kyng put oute of the 
Chauncelcnchopp the Bysshope of Exqetre. 1548 Patten 
Exbed. Scott. Arb. Gamer III. 68 That venemous aspis 
. . the Bishop of Rome. C1600 Nor den Spec . Brit. (1708) 
aa F orraer times afforded Cornwall a peculiar Bushop. 1641 
Smkctymnuus Find. Anew. { 16. ao8 King James of blessed 
memory said, no Bishop », no K ing : it was not he, but others 
that added, A To Ceremony , no Bishop. 1738 Bouncer. On 
Parties *70 Another Man wears . . Lawn Sleeves, and sits in 
a purple Elbow-Chair, to denote that he is a Bishop. 1753 
Chambers CycI. Sup/. s.v. Bishop , By the canon law. a 

Li -1 1 ‘C.J 1 lu.. .1 u. . 1:... 


bishop in partibns is 'qualified hereby to be a coadjutor of 
another bishop. 1844 Lingard A ngio-Sax. Ch. (1858)1. iv. 
133 These ministers fof religion] were at first confined to 
the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. 188a Far- 
rar Early Chr. I. 539 James lived to furnish the nearest 
approach to a bishop to be found in the Apostolic age. 

t 2 . transf. Formerly applied to : A chief priest 
of any religion; e.g. a chief priest or High Priest of 
the Jews, a Roman pontift (* high ’ or * principal 
bishop ’ — pontifex maximus), Mohammedan Ca- 
liph, etc. Obs. 

c 803 K. Alfred Oroe. v. iv. 1 1 I.ucinius Crass us . . wars 
eac Komana ieldesta biscep. rpxo Lindisf. Gasp. Mark xv. 
11 Da btscobas ftonne xeegedon oone Sreat. c isoo Ormin 
1099 Te biheopp sellf Wibb blod . . beer shollde cumcnn. 
138a Wvci.ir Mark xv. zi Forsothe the bischopis atireden 
the cumpenye of peple, that more he schulde leeue to hem 
Banthas. 1447 Bokrnh am Seyntys 49 At that tyme byschop 
was isakar In the temple, c 1460 I own e ley Alyst. 57 Now 
am 1 set to kepe . . Byschope Jettyr shepe. 154s Faynf.ll 
Catiline xvii. 34 b, P. Scipio, the nyghe byssnope . . slewe 
Tiberius Gracchus. 1386 T. B. La Primaud . Fr. Acad. 


[f. prec. + -rry.] Bisexual 


1839 Todd CycI. Annt, 4 Phys. V. 595/9 The elements of 
the mole, as well as of the female, reproductive apparatus, 
without any true exhibition of bi-sexuality. 

Bi'Bgay. dial. [var. of Bjbsaguk.] Somerset- 
shire name for a double ax, having the two faces 
opposite and transverse to each other. 

Bish, variant of Bikh. 

Bishemel, obs. form of Bsohamkl. 

Bishop ( bi’J >p), sb. Forms : 1 btacop, -scoop, 
-aoop, a -3 bisoop, 3-6 bisohop, 4-5 biaahop, 3- 
biahop. Also 1 biaoob, a bish-, biashup, a -3 
bisoopp, bissoop, -kop. 3-4 (s. e.) bissop, 3 
hyssop, 3-7 bishoppe, 4 bissohop(e, -oppe, 
bi(s)shope. -opp, -up, bussohop, 4-5 bysohop, 
4-0 bisoh-, bisshopp, busnhop, bysshop, bi- 
shops, -opp, 4 7 byshop, 5 bis-, bysohope, 
-OPP®, -opp, -yp, busohop(e, 5-6 bysoh-, 
bysshopp, -ope, -oppe, 6 bisohoipp, bisshop, 
-oppe, bushopp(e, byshe-, bye-, bysshopp(e, 
6-7 bisshope, bushop, 7 biship, bussohope. 
[OE. biscop (also in North, biscob ), bisccop », biscep f 
an early adopted word (cf. OS. bishop , MDu. 
bis scop, Du. bis sc hop), OHG. biscof, /ijro/(MHG., 
mod.G. bischof ), ON. biskup (Sw biscop, Da. bisp), 
a. Romanic +biscopo or vulgar L. ( e)biscopus L. 
episcopus, a. Gr. iniaieovos overlooker, overseer, f. 
4 wi on + -a novo* looking, uxoiros watcher ; used in 
Gteek, and to some extent also in Latin, both in 
the general sense, and as the title of various civil 
officers ; with the rise of Christianity it gradually 
received a specific sense in the Church, with which 
it passed into Slavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic. With 
the form biscopo, biscobo, which passed into Teutonic, 
cf. also It. vescavo , OF. vesque , Pg. bispo, Pr. vesque, 
bisbe . Cf. Bi8F.] 

1 . A spiritual superintendent or overseer in the 
Christian Church. 

A. Used in the New Testament versions to render 
the Gr. word Iviouowoi, applied to certain officers 
in early Christian churches, either as a descriptive 
term, or as their actual title. In Wyclif, the 
Rhemish, and Revised Versions^ the Gr. word is 
so rendered in every instance; but in the other 
versions from Tindale to 1611, it is in Acts xx. a8 
(where applied to the vpeoflfoep 01 or 4 elders ' of 
Ephesus) rendered 'overseers.' Also applied to 
Cnrist, as descriptive of his office. (Sometimes 
applied by those who do not recognize the epi- 
scopal order, to their pastor or chief elder, but only 
as a descriptive term, or as identifying his office 
with that of the New Testament ' bishop.') 

138s Wyci.iv Acts xx. e8 A 1 the folk in which the 
Hooly Gost settejou bischopi*. [Tindale overseers, Cram- 
mer oueracara, Geneva Ouersean, Rhem . bUbope, 1611 
oue racers, 1881 biahope ( marg . or oveneenX] — 1 Peter 
IL B5 ben conaertia now to the eheperde and biechop of 
soure soulis [i8Bs the Shepherd ana Bishop (marg. or 
Overseer) of your souls]. C13B3 — Set. Whs. III. 310 Crist 
veriest bischop of mile, 1333 Coverdale Phil I. 1 Paul & 
Timotheus . . vnto all the sayntes . . with the Bisshoppee ft 
mynisters. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph . vii. 130 The Holy 
Ghost hath made them Bishops or Over-seen. 


597 The caliphacs of the Sarasins were chiefe bishops in 
their religion. 1600 Holland Livy xxii. ix. 437 e, The 
Colledge of the Bishops or Prelates [pont(/icuml 1615 
Bbdwell Arab. Trndg . Sultan, The Byshop of Egypt is 
called the Souldan. 1647 K. Stapylton Juvenal 101 Sup- 
positious children, bishops pull'd From the fouie lake. 

f 3. As a literalism of translation : ml 

a. Overlooker, inspector, watchman. 

199s Andrewks 06 Serm. v. (1843)516 No pinnacle so high 
but the devil is a bishop over it, to visit and overlook it. 

b. for L. episcopus in its most common civil 
sense of : Superintendent or overseer of the public 
victualling. [Cf. Charisius in Roman Digest , 4 Epi- 
scopi qul pnesunt pani et ceteris venal i bus rebus 
quse civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui 
sunt.*] 

1808 Month. Mag. XXVI. 100 They gave away corn, not 
cash ; and Cicero was made bishop, or overseer, of this 
public victualling. 

4 . Applied ludicrously to the chief of the company 
in the 4 Festival of Fools.' Cf. the Boy Bishop of 
St. Nicholas Day : Brande Pop. Antiq. L 23 a. 

i8ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. ill. 303. 

5. One of the pieces in the game of chess, having 
its upper part carved into the shape of a mitre; 
formerly called arc her , and in still earlier times 
alfin or attfyn. 

136a Rowuotiiam in A rchaeol. XXIV. 903 The Bishoppes 
dome name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them 
Princes ; other Rome call them Archer*. s«8i Sidney Dcf. 
Poesiei 16391 590 Giuing a peece of wood the reuerend title 
of a Bishop. 1636 F. Beale Chesse.play 9 A Bishop or 
Archer, who is commonly figured with nis head cloven. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. u. 975 The alfin was also deno- 
minated . . with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

0. 4 The little spotted beetle commonly called 
the lady-cow or Lady-bird.' Ray S. <8 E. Country 
Wds. 1674. 

1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v., 4 Bishop, Bishop-Barnabee, 
Telf me when my wedding shall be ; If U be to-morrow day, 
Ope your wings and Ay away. 


Upeyour wings and fly aw 
T 7 . (Seequot.) Obs. 


tflit Florio. Fungo , . that firy round in a burning candle 
called the Bishop. 

8 . A sweet drink variously compounded, the 


8 . A sweet drink variously compounded, the 
chief ingredients being wiiyi, oranges or lemons* 
and sugar ; mulled and ip^d port. 

1738 Swtrr Worn, who cry Oranges Wlcs. 1755 IV. l 078 
Well roosted, with sugar and wine in a cup, They'll moke a 
sweet bishop. 1790 Boswell Johnson (1831) L »3S A bowl 
of that liquor called bishop, which Johnson had always 
liked, ilei Coleridge Poetess II. 160 Spicy bishop, drink 
divine. 1834 Campbell Mrs. Sidaons II. viii. 191 Un- 
acquainted with the language of taverns, Miss Burney made 


her King exclaim, in on early scene, 'Bring in theBbhopf' 
and the summons filled the audience with as much hilarity 
as if they had drank of the exhilarating liquor. 

9 . Articles of attire: a. A bustle b. A 
smock or all-round pinafore worn by children 
(north, dial X 

a 1860 The Bustle (Bartlett), I sing the bishop, alios the 
bustle, a i86e Saxe Progress (Bartlett) If, by her bishop, 
or her 'grace * alone, A genuine lady or a church is known. 
1874 E. Waugh In Lane. Gloss. (B. u. S.i Here; tak him* 
an wesh him : an* put him a den bishop on. 

10 . Comb., as bishop-coadjutor, •commissioner , 
* seat ; -see; Bishops' Bible, the version of the 
Bible published in 1568 under the direction of 
A bp. Parker ; Bishop's oourt, an ecclesiastical 
court held in the cathedral of a diocese ; bishop- 
designate (see quot); bishop-elect* a bishop 
elected, but not yet consecrated ; bishop's length 
(Painting), a certain size of canvas. 

1833 Penny CycI. IV. 375/1 The instructions . . were, that 
they should adhere to tne "Bishops' Bible. 1883 Month. 
Guardian 18 Oct 4/6 The representative clergy and laity., 
assembled in conference, .under the presidency of "Bishop- 
coadjutor Ryan. 1711 Chambers Cyel. Supp. f m Bishop- 
designed (designatus) denoted a coadjutor of a bishop, who 
in virtue of his office is to succeed at the incumbent's* death. 
1883 Fbeeman in Longm. Mag. II. 488 The *Bishop Desig- 
nate is one who has simply received a letter from the Prime 
Minister, which as yet makes no difference whatever in his 
actual legal or ecclesiastical position. 1844 Lingard A nglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iL 86 The two "bishops-elect gave satis- 
faction. c 1870 WinxorQ Newton* s A dvt. , Bishops 6 length. 
4ft. 8 in. by 3ft. 8 in. ; whole length, 7 ft. 10 in. by 4ft. 10 in. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 948 pe olde chartres ft titles . . Of 
ilk a "bisshopse ft ilk a priourie. 1630 R. Stapylton 
Strada’s Lorv-C. IParres l 18 He appointed fourteen Cities 
. .for "Bishopn-sees. 

b. Plant-names : biahop'a-oap, the genus Mi- 
tella or Mitre-wort ; bishop's elder — bishop- 
weed ; bishop's • hat, Efimedium alpinum ; 
bishop's-leaves, Water Figwort (Scrophularia 
aquatica ) ; bishop's weed, bishop- weed, a name 
for the genus Am mi ; also ALgopodium ; bishop^’s 
wort, Wood Betony, Stachys betonica ; also Devil- 
in-a-bush, Nigella damascenes. 

1830 Longf. voices 0/ Nt. Prel. viii, When . ."Bishops- 
caps have golden rings. 1307 Gerard Herbal 11. eexliv. 715 
Called in English Water ifetonie, in Yorkeshire "Bishops 
leaves. 1614 Markham Cheap, ffnsb. 1. Table. Anieos. 
Comin royal, is a Herb of some called Bui wort, "Bishops- 
wced, or Herb-william. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, II L 
96 Order Umbelliferic. .(Common Gout-weed, or "Bishop’a- 
weed. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 9 Betonica host is "biacopwyrt. 
c 1430 Roy. MS. 18 A. vi. f. 68 in Promp. Parv. 34 note, 
[Betony] also clepyd "byschuppysworL 1883 Prior Psant-n. 
93 "Bishop's- wort, .is now. .applied to the Devil-in-a-Bush. 

Hence BPahopful a. (cf. worshipfitl, masterful ). 
tBPahopist, an adherent of episcopacy. Bishop- 
less a., without bishops. Blshoplet, -ling, a 
little or petty bishop. Blahopshlp, the office or 
dignity of a bishop. + Siahopwlok ** Bishopric. 

1866 N rale Seq 4 Hymns 116 Oye, His chosen servants, 
in bishopfu! array. 1590 J. Davidson Repl Bancroft In 
Wodr. Soc. Mi sc. 516 This sort of the generation of Bishop- 
tsts. x66a Fuller Worthies II. 560 (D.) Landaff..lay 
Bishopless for three years. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. {546 
The doctor was totally ignorant of this custom, ours being 
a bishopless land. 1878 All Y. Routtd 9 Nov. 449 What a 
bishoplet it must have been that presided there. 1570 Levins 
Mamp. 14 1 Byshopship, episcopatus. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt . iii wks. (1851) xxo The superiority of Bishopship. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I. 11. 1. vii. 958 The abolition 
of Most-Christiati Kingship and Most-Tafieyrand Bishop- 
ship. 1370 Levins Manip. xai Bishopwick, dioctsis. 

Bi'ghop, v . 1 arch. [OE. bisceopian to exercise 
the office of a bishop, f. bisceop Bishop.] 

1 . To administer the rite of confirmation to (a 
person) ; to confirm, arch, or Obs. 

c xooo Thorpe's Laws II. 348 (Bosw.) Se bisceop bib gewtt 
. .to bisceopxenne cild. c 13x5 Siioreiiam 5 Wanne the bis- 
scltop, bisschopeth the, Tolcene of marks he set on the. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xviil 968 [Christ] baptisede. and 
busshoppede * with he blode of hus nerte. idea W. Yongb 
Diary (1848) 50 The MorquU of Buckingham and his wife 
were both bisnopped, or confirmed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 1786 J. Roberts Life 99 How many of them have 
been bishop df 

b. jocularly . To confirm. 

sflos Warner Alb. Eng. x. liv. (1619) 941 Why sent they 
it by Felton to be bisnoped at PaulesT 1848 Herrick 
Hesper. I. 87 Tis good confirm'd, for you have bishop't it. 
1700 Drydkn Cymou 4 Ip A. 943 He . . chose to bear The 
name of fool confirm’d and bishop'd by the fair. 

2 . To appoint to the office of bishop. 

>349 Latimer Serm. bqf. Edw. VI (Arb.) 138 marg., Thys 
hathe bene often tymes. .sene in prechers, before they were 
byshoppyd. 1641 Milton Prel EpUc. 6 This tradition of 
Bishoptng Timothy over Ephesus was but token for granted. 
186s Sat. Rev. 93 Nov. 537 There may be other . . matters 
to occupy the thoughts of one about to be bishopped. 

8. To supply with bishop*. 

1888 Doily Tel 6 Dec. 5/3 Italy would be well bishoped 
if her episcopacy, .did not exceed fifty-nine. 

4 . To bishop it : to act as bishop. 

>838 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. IL I xa marr., Harding and 
Saundeis bishop it in England. Ibid xl iL | 7 Ha 
bishoped it over all the Romish Catholiques. 

6. To let (milk, etc.) bum while cooking. In 
allusion to the proverb 'The bishop has put his 
foot into it.' north. diaL 



BISHOP. 


BISMUTH. 


f«m* Timbals Wk t. i66(D If th* pong# be burned to, 
or the meat* ouer rosted, we say the bishop hath put his 
foots in the potto or the bishop hath played the cooks, be* 
cause the bishops bum who they lust and whosoever dis- 
pleasoth then. 1I41 Milton Auimadv. 1 1 (D.) It will be 
as the bishop's foot in the broth, snf Swirr Polite Conv. 


Bll 2 u)prio (bijsprik). Alto formerly -rioe, 
•rlohe, -noh, -riok,-rik. [OE. bistmprlce, i.bisceop 
+ rice realm, province. Cf. ON. biskups-riki.l 
1 . The province of a bishop ; a diocese, 
rteo K. Alfred Bmda il viL (Bosw.) Mellltus feng to 8am 

ft * T 1 __ . I/., A.* T JU 


sSgg in Ltme. Gloss. 40 Th* milk’s bishopped again t 
U'lhop, r.- ff. the name of persons who 
initiated the several practices.] 

1 . tram. To file and tamper with the teeth of (a 
horse) to as to make him look young ; to improve 
his appearance by deceptive arts. 

im [see BiSMonNO-). 040 E. Names Scenes 4 Sp. For. 
Lana* K. v. 138 , 1 found his teeth had been filed down and 
bishoped with the greatest neatness and perfection. iN| 
lllust . Load, New* 03 Aug. 171/B To bishop . . a term . . 
signifying the use of deceptive arts to make an old horse 
appear like a young one. 

a. To muidcr by drowning. [From one Bishop 
who, with a confederate, drowned a boy in Bethnal 
Green in 1831, in order to sell his body for dis- 
section] Wbs. 

1840 Basham IngoL Leg, sox, I Burked the papa, now I’ll 
Bishop the son. 1864 A thensmm 559/1 We have 4 to Burke ' 
and 4 to Bishop.' 

Bishopdom (bi/apdom). Also 6 -dome. [f. 
Bishop 4- -dom ; cf. OE. bisceopdbm bishopric.] 

1 1. - Bishophood. Obs. 

a 887 O. E. Chron. an. 660 Wine heold bone biscepdom tii 
Hear. 1835 J. Skidmore in Lee Valid. Anglic. Ord. (1869) 
86 He giveth power of bishopdom to the party consecrated. 

2 . Episcopal order; episcopate; also concr, 
bishops collectively. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Wka. (1851) 104 The succession, 
and divine right of Bishopdom. 1807 w. Taylor in Ann, 
Rev, V. 578 A real bishopdom prevails in the allied sect. 
1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt, I. xxxix. 150 Bishop- 
dom is up in arms. 

f 3 . The personality of a bishop. Obs, 

1989 MarprtL Epit, (18431 4 The Puritans . . Crushe the 
very braine of your Bishopdomes. 1389 Hay any IVonk 
(1844) 60 Though they have none of your Bishopdomes. 

Bishopesfl (brjnpes). [f. Bishop sb. 4- -ess.] 

1 . The wife of a bishop. (Only a nonce-word.) 
1671-5 Comber Comp, Temple (1702) 940 The Councils of 

that age call their Wives by the name of ( Episcopa ) the 
Bishopess. 1748 Mrs. Dblany L\fe 4 Corr. 489 We . . 
found the bishop and liU bishopess very well. sBm Q. Rev. 
July 184 note , Sophia did not take the title of Bishopess or 
even Princess of Osnabruck. 

2 . A female- or she- bishop. (Here used jestingly.) 
1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. 30, I enclose you a rude 

•crap representing the bishopess of Clapham. 1880 Macm. 
Mag. Dec. 149 Can you conceive such a thing as the notion 
of a bishopess? 

Bishophood (bijaphud). Forms: 1-3 -hftd(e, 
3-5 -hed(e* 4-5 -od, -bode, 4- -hood. [OE. 
bisccophad ; cf. -hood, -head.1 The office, condi- 
tion, dignity, or rank of a bishop. 

ctoooAgs. Vs. cviii[ix]. 8 His bisceophad brucan feondaa. 
a 1300 Cursor M . 31248 For his liuelade Si^en ]wm toke he 
bischophade. 138a Wvclip 1 Tim. Prol., The apostle., 
techith of the ordynaunce of byschophood. c 1383 — JWL 
Wks. III. 3x5 He mynistride [ATS. mysurde] be ordre of bi- 
schopod. c 1400 A /el. LolL 2 He bat desirip bischophed, 
he desirib a good werk. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 111. xvl 380 
Ofltcis of bisenophode or louder preesthode. 1849 Rock Ck. 
iff Fathers IV. iu 47 Before he may reach the bishophood. 

Bl'ghopinf, vbl. sbX [f. Bishop p. 1 4- -ingL] 
f I. The action or rite of confirmation, arch . 
c 117s Lamb. Horn, xox Heom com to be halja cut Irnrh 
heore bisceopunge. c 1315 Shoreham 7 Cristendom, and 
bisschoppynge. 0 x53s More #'’£1.(1557)378 That they call 
confirmacion, y* people call biskopping. 173a Neal Hist. 
Punt. 1. 505 Bishoping of children. Organs, etc. x88a Chr. 
Commonw. 13 Nov. 63/9 A considerable time often e la p se d 
between the baptism and the bishopping. 

2 . colloq. The performingof the duties of a bishop. 

>857 Trollope Barchester T. (1861) 28 The archdeaqon 
..really understood the business of bishoping. 
Bi'shoping, vbl. sb .* [cf. Bishop vX[ The 
deceptive treatment of the teeth of horses. 

i«7 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Horae , This way of making 
a Hone look young is . . called Bishoping. 1847 Youatt 
Horse viiL 200 A method of prolonging the marie in the 
lower nippera. .is called bishoping. 

Bifthoplik* (bi fapiloik), a., adv. [see -Liu.] 
▲. adf. I.ike a bishop ; formerly of or pertaining 
to a bishop* episcopal 

(<r 800 (see BishoflyIj 1544 Stdpl Hen. VIII. 98 This . . 
worldely byshoplike estate. X5B4 Fenner Dy. Minister* 
(1587) 73 Bishoplike jurisdiction, 164s Peynne Antip. 960 
A Bishop like application. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. viL 114 The new prelate did nothing bishoplike. 
B. adv. After the manner of a bishop. 
e xggg Harpspield Divorce Hen. VIIL (1878) >15 He did 
foil well and bishoplike. ifias P. Baynes Diet* t. Tryall 
Prof, 3 Telling him very bishoplike, that it were a good 
turn to lay him by the heels for so doing. 

Bi'lhoply. a. [f. Bishop sb. 4 -lt 1 1— OE. 
bisccopticA Episcopal. 

*890 K.jtmwo BmJav. xvflL (Bosw.) Bat biseopHce Uf. 
f 1479 Found. St. Bartkol. Ck. 1. vU. (1886) 55 Bysshoply 
auctoryte. 1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) tj 
Byshoplye dutyes and orders, xfioe Hooker EccL Pel. vu. 
iv. 1 3 The seme kind of bishoply power, ifo Sit E. Dn> 


bisceoprice. dip Gloss, in Wright Voc. 87 Diocesis uel 
purvekia, biscopnche. 1997 R. Glouc. 417 pe byssopryche 
of Selesbury. 1533-4 Act >5 Hen. Vltl % xx, Arche bishop 
riches and bishopnehes. 1777 Watson Philip ll, 11830) 107 
The regular clergy still continued to complain as loudly as 
ever or the new erection of bishoprics. 

2 . The office or position of a bishop. 

1394 P. PL Crede 360 bey bineV hem bicnopryches • wi) 
bagges of golds. 1565 Jrwkl Rejd. Harding (1611) 166 
To nim Bisnopricke was first giuen in the Church of Christ. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 89 f 7 A vertuous woman should 
reject the first offer of marriage as a good man does that 
or a biahoprick. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 971 , 1 know 
well enough that the bishopricks. . are sometimes acquired by 
unworthy methods. 1851 Kingsley Veasi xiv. 976 They 
promised him something— some prince-bishopric, perhaps, 
f 8. Overocership, office, (for Gr. In auovtj.) Obs. 
a 1100 Cursor M. 18899 Anoper most haf his hiacop-rike. 
138a WvcLir Acts L 90 Another take the biashopryche of 

lt_ _ . r _ •* • / t* 1 ,i_ It.’ . _ 1 


2 . The office or 
1394 P. PL Credo 3 


bagges of golds. 1565 Jrwkl R*pl. Hardin q (1611) 
To nim Bisnopricke was first giuen in the Church of Chr 


him. 1535 Covkrdale ibid., His biashoprike another take. 
s6f s ibSdT. HU Bishopricke [mar*, office : or, charge) let 
another take. (1881 Revised ibid., HU office [marg. Gr. 


overseerahip] let another take.] 1591 Bp. Andrews! 96 
Serm. v. (1843) 5x5 He may see Ananias, .buying hU bishop- 
ric for money. 

1 4 . High-priesthood : see Bishop a. Obs. 
xa8o Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (xjao) 6b/x Heleacar suo- 
cedcd in the bysshopryche. 
t 6 . The seat or residence of t bishop. Obs. 
s6s3 Lisle /Etfric onO. + N. T. 35 He entertained him 
..ety« bishopricke. 

t Bi'Shopry. Obs. Sc. [f. Bishop 4 - -by.] 

a. •* BtaiiOPRioK. b. Episcopacy. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 3045 That thafr be giuen to na man 
bischoprics- 1665 Brown Apetoget. Relation 35 (J am.) They 
did protest against bishopry and bishops. 

Biahopatool (bi-JopiStfil). [OE. bisceopstdl 
bishop’s seat : see Stool.] The throne, seat, or 
see of a bishop. Obs. since 1 3th c., but taken up 
by some recent historical writers. 

c 1065 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 197 De Sons 
bisceopstol gestaftelofon. 01300 O. E. Misc. 145 Wes., 
imaked |>er [at Bath] Bisacop stol. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. App. 604 The Bishop had his see, hU 
Bishopstool, in some particular church. 1876 Green Short 
Hist, i. • 3 (1889) 31 The old bUhop-stool of the Welt- 
Saxons had been establUhed. .at. .Dorchester. 

Biside, Bisie, obs. ff. BicaiDi, Busy. 
t Bisi'liqnoua* a. Obs . [f. Bi- pref* I 4- L. 
siliqua pod.T Two-podded. 

173s Bailey 11 . Bisiliquus (BoO, plants .. whose seed U 
contained in two distant pods succeeding one flower, as in 
. . Periwinkle, etc. Hence 1775 Asm, Bisiliquou* \ and in 
mod. Diets. 

Bisln^e, -sink, -sit : see Bybbn, Bbsivk, Besit. 
Bis-isobiatiOv a. - Bi-isohiatio. 

1857 Bullock Caasaujf Midwif. 39 The bU-lschiatic space. 
Bisk (bisk), sb. Forms : 7 biaks, 8-9 bisque, 
bisk. [a. F. bisque crayfish soup.] 
a. A rich soup mftde by boiling down birds* etc. 

b. spec. Crayfish soup. 

1647 R.Stapylton Juvenal o&rf Beccafico. .one of the great- 
est rarities they [the Italians] can put into a bisk or ollio. 
17x5 Panciroflus ’ Rerum Mem. I. iv. x. 181 A Bisk of 
all sorts of FUh 1731 Bailey, Bisk, Bisque [in Cookery], 
a rich kind of pottage, made of Quails, Capons, fat Pullets, 
and more especially of pigeons roasted. 174X Compl. Fam.* 
Piece 1 il 138 To make a Bisque of Pidgeons. x88a Mas. 
H. Reeve Cookery xiiLoo Bisque or Crayfish Soup* 
t Biak, v. Obs. [No etymology known : perhaps 
an error of Calamy'i, followed by Southey.] 
a 17U E.Calamy None on/. Mem. 581 (Boucher) To be bisk’d, 
as I think the word is, that is to be rub'd over with an inky 
brush. 1847 Southey Doctor chap, extra. (D.) The chapter 
. .has not been bUked but semiramised. 

Bisk* variant of Bisque. 

Biskalne, biskake, bisket* etc. : see Biro-. 
Bimar (bi-smii). Sc. dial. Also biimer* 
-more* byamar, blftsimar. [a* Da- bismer , ON. 
bismari steelyard ; in LG. of Holstein besemer, Sw. 
besrnar ; a Slavo Lithuanic word ; in Lettish bes* 
mens , besmcrs % Lith. MxmTnas, Russ. bnmen\ Pol. 
besmian!) 

1 . A kind of steelyard used in the north-east of 
Scotland, and in Orkney and Shetland. 

1805 G. Barry Hist. Orkney (x8o8) 990 The bysmer is made 
use of for ascertaining the weight of butter, oil, salt. wool. 
1814 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 563 (Kirkwall) The instru- 
ments they have for the purpose of weighing, are two in 
number: and the one of them U called a punalar and the 
other a bitmar 1880 Tylor In Academe x8 Sept. 904/1 A 
rude kind of steelyard or bismar* to weigh out pounds of 
cheese with. 


t Binag. Obs. [aphetic form ofabssme, Amx.] 
An abysm ; a deep pit. 

1513 Douoias ASneis vi. v. 3 Fra thine strekls the way .• 
Deip onto hellis flude . . WUh hoil bisme, and hidduus 
swelth wnrude. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 51 For burning of 
Bricks .. Noblemen care not to make a Bisme in their 
Parka. 

Blame* biameoruwe, obs. ff. Besom* Bissoir, 
Besmear. 

tBi emer* sb. Obs. Also 1 bysmer* *mor, 
blamor, 3 4 biaemar, buaemare* 3-5 bit-, bya- 
mar;e, 4 binemsre, busmar, 4-6 biam«ro,6 (Sc.) 
byameyr blameir. [West Germanic: OE. bib 
mcr. - or fstr. neut.), identical witft*OHG. bismer 
' ridicule*' f. bl % By (in its strong or accented form) 
+ -smcr % which Schmeller connects with MHG. 
smier a smile, laughing, smiertn to tmile. Others 
have compared OHG. smero, OE. smeoru , OTeut. 
*smerwo-{m t ‘ fat* grease, butter*' which seems, on 
phonetic as well as other grounds, less probable.] 
1. Shrjne, disgrace ; reproach, mockery ; scorn. 
1893 K. ASlfred Ores, iil vii. I x Seo stow [Caudint 
Forks] xewearh swi^e mare . . for Romana bismer*. c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn 01 )>a seiden ha iudeiscen men a bismer, pin 
men beofi mid mist* fordrencte. «xaa$ A mcr. R. 139 He 


2 . The fifteen-spined stickle-back : (see quot.). 

1 (Jam.) The Fifteen* spined 
tenia) is here denominated 


eed to bear to 
Yairbll Brit. 


), a. rare. [f. B18-4- 
lare sea.] Between or 

rnd. View (x6o8) IL 


men beofi mid miste fordrencte. atna&Amcr. R. 13* He 
lauhweS hire to bisemare. c 1305 E. E. A Hit . P. B. 6m 
U onne pe burde byhynde pe dor for busmar laxed. e 1388 
Chauckr Reeves T. 45 As ful of hokir, and of bissemara. 
c 1460 Laur/at 993 Thy barouns dryveth the to bysmare. 

2 . A reproach* taunt, insult. 

971 Blieml. Horn. 93 He . . at pare unladum Iudeum 
manig byunor seprowada. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. xxil 994 
Bold of abydyng ' busemares 10 suffren. 

3 . A person worthy of scorn ; a lewd person, a 
pander or bawd. Cl. Besom*. 

a xgBO Cursor M. *0099 Anticrist. .sal be bom. .of bismer 
brem and bald, a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 140 Se this bolde 
bysmare wolde presume, Ageyn God to preve his myght. 
1513 Douglas /Eneis iv. Prol. X91. Ibid. vm. Prol. 
72 Get ane bysmeyr one ham, than all hir blys gane is. 
x|H Lyndesay Satyre 4RM That bismair, war scho thair, 
witnoutin dowt Out of hell the Devill scho wald ding out. 

t Bi'Mmer* V. Obs. Forms: I byamorlan* 
byam-, biamrian* blammrian* byamoriaa* 
bysmrlsan, a bysmerlan, 4 bismere. [OE. 
bysmerian, f. prec.] 

tram. To treat with scorn, mock, deride, insult 
c xooo An. Go*p. Mark Hi. 99 Se he Done halxan gast by- 
smerafi [Hatton bysmeriefi). c xx6e Hatton G. Matt. xxvu. 
4T Eac hare sacerde caldres hyme bysmeredon. 1340 
Ayenb. 99 [pe proude] bisemereh and scoroeh h« guode men. 
Bismethyl : see Bis- pref. Chcm. 

U BismiUallL. [Arab. bi-sm-illah{i 

' in the name of God.'] In the name of Allah or 
God ; a common Mohammedan exclamation. 

18x3 Byron Giaour 568 They reach the grove of pine at 
last : Biiimillah I now the peril's past. 1850 Thackeray 
Pendenuis liii* He . . is all for the sack practice, Bismillah I 

t Bi iming , ///. a. Sc. Obs. f Abysmal 
1513 Douglas Musis vn. vi. ixo Pluto .. repntds That 
bismyng belch haitfull to se. 

Bismita (bi smait, biz-). Min. [f. Bism(uth 4 - 
-ite.] The native oxide of bismuth, called also 
bismuth-ochre, an earthy, or foliated mineral of 
yellowish or dirty white colour. 

Bismite, bismoke, etc. : see Bi-. l 
B ismuth (bi-smdh, biz-). Also 7 blamate, 
bismuto, bismu'tum* 8 bismuth, [a. Ger. bis- 
muth ; the present Ger. form is vrismuth or wismtU, 
a reversion to wissmuth , the form in which the 
word first occurs in G. Agricola (1639), though he 
latinized it as bisemutum. Derivation unknown.] 
One of the elementary bodies ; a reddish white 
metal* found native* and also in combination In 
numerous ores ; it is brittle and melts at a low 
temperature. (Chemically, Bismuth (Bi) is closely 
allied to Antimony, and is, in different combina- 
tions, a triad and a pentad. Its chief use in the 
arts is as an alloy ; the oxide and some salts are 
used in medicine.) 

A cicular B. x Aikinite, also called needle-ore ; f Butter of 
B„ bismuth chloride ; Flowers 0/ B , an efflorescence of 
the oxide on mineral! containing metallic bismuth ; Magi*. 
tery o/B., White B., the aubnitrate or basic nitrate of his. 
muth, used as a paint and cosmetic under the name of 
Pearl White. Pearl Powder ; Regulus of B., an old name 
fbr the metal ; Telluric B. (see e); Mineral B ., Native B n 
bismuth occurring as a brittle mineral in crystals, etc. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 66 Imperfect kinds of Metal .. 
used for Makingof Pewter, beingof shining brittle substance l 
Bismuts . Tin-glass. 1674 PkiL Trans. IX. 189 In the moun- 
tains of Sudnos in Bohemia there was some years ago found 
a metal, by them called Bismuto. 1678 PMiLurs, Bismutum. 
that which is called Tinglosse, differing both from Tin and 
Lead. 1755 GentL Mar XXV. 454 It perfectly resists the 
destructive power of lead, bismuth, and the antimonial 
semi metal. 1870 R. Ferguson Elodr. 49 Among diamag- 
netic substances is bismuth. 

b. attrib. Of or combined with bismuth, as bis- 
muth alleys, compounds , ores, salts * etc. ; esp. in 
Chem., in systematic names of compounds, as bis- 
muth carbonate, pentoxide, silicate, trisulphide ; 
and in Min., bismuth-blende, native silicate of 
bismuth or Eulytiti ; bismuth-glance - Bib- 
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^othiviti | blamuth-niokel, • native ore of bit* 
muth and nickel in union with sulphur, - GhU- 
X ao its; biamuth-oohre, the native oxide of bis- 
muth, » Bism its ; biamuth -silver, a native alloy 
qf bismuth and silver, Ag fl BI, ■ Cbilbnitx ; bis- 
muth- tellurium ^telluric bismuth ), a native alloy, 
Pi,Tc„ ~Tbtrai>ymitr. 

1847 E - Seymour Severe Die 1 . 8, I recommended the 
bismuth mixture. s§6j Watts Diet. Ctum. 1 - 597 A bis- 
ihuth-silvcr from the mine of Ran Antonio, Chili. 1869 
Daily Menu 1a June, Tho*e wondrous demoiselles with low 
hair (and | bismuth eyebruws. 

Biamuthal iU'udJ)* 1, biz-midW, a . [f. 
prec. + -AL.J Of or pertaining to bismuth. 

• So f Xl'amuthaae, Davy's name for chloride of 
bismuth. U'lttsthats, a salt of bismuthic acid. 
Blamuthlo (bismiw^ik), of bismuth, applied 
to compounds in which bismuth combines as a 
pentad, as bismuthic oxide. Hi, 0 # . Xi'amuthlde 
{Chem.), a primary compound of bismuth with 
another element or an organic radical, as bismuth - 
itle of Potassium or of ethyl ; {Min.) Ifcudant’s 
name lor a family of minerals of the bismuth type. 
SL'smnthi&e, a compound of bismuth having the 
structure of an amine, as triethyl-bismuthine (cf. 
Arsine) ; also • Btexnutblnlte {Min.), native 
sulphide of bismuth, or bismuth-statue, a lead- 
grey lustrous mineral, tsomorphous with stibnite. 
B&'amuthoua a., combined with bismuth as a 
triad, as bismuthous oxide , Vi, O a . Bl'amutlte, 
Blmnuthlte 1 Min.), the native hydrous carbonate 
of bismuth, Bi,C, of various forms and colours. 

s8is Sim H Paw Chem. r kilos 407 It has been called 
butter of bismuth. It may be called bismuthane. 1799 
Kirwan Geol. Ess. 438 Bismuthic, cobaltic, arsenical py- 
rites. 1854 I. $cop>krn in Or Vs Cire. Sc. Chem. 469 The 
peroxide of bismuth, or bismuthic acid. 1881 Athenmum 
n Nov. 634/3 The synthesis of bismuthous iodide. 

Bison (boi san, bi son, bi zon). PI. 4-6 in Latin 
form, bisontea, bisountes ; sing. 7- bison. 
[Adopted, directly or through F. bison, (Cotgr. 
161 1) from L. bison (pi. bisontes), ad. OTcut. *wi- 
sand, wisund atr. masc., the native name, in OHG. 
wisunt, -ant, -int, MUG. wisant , -cut, -en, MGer. 
wesant, OE. t vesend, ON. visundr , pi. visundar 
(with i afterwards lengthened). The Old English 
westnd having been long obsolete, the word has 
come back to us through Latin, in which guise it 
Can hardly be looked upon as Eng. before the 
17th c., and has become familiar only In con- 
nexion with the American Bison. It is in Minsheu, 
Coles, Phillips 1678-1 706, and Kersey ; but not in 
Cockeram, Blount, Bailey 1731-90, Johnson, nor 
Richardson 1836-55 : it was added by Todd to 
Johnson, 1818. Etymologically bi son is the most 
correct, but boi’son is the prevailing pronunciation.] 
The name of two species of Wild Oxen, which 
some naturalists separate from the genns Bos, and 
make a distinct genus Bison or Bonasus . 

1 . orig. A species of Wild Ox ( Bos Bison Gesn., 
B. bonasus Linn.), formerly prevalent in Europe, 
including Great Britain, and still existing in a 
protected state in forests of Lithuania. (This was 
the fiiouv of Pausanlas and Oppian, the fibvaoot 
of Aristotle and jElian, the bison and bonasus of 
Pliny and Solinus, the bison of Seneca and Martial ; 
pi. bisontes , in later writers visontes, vesontes, bis- 
sontes. It is now sometimes called the Aurochs, 
a name belonging rightly to the extinct Bos Urus , 
the Urus of Caesar. See the exhaustive article 
Wisunt , in Schade, Altdeutsches IVbch.) 

I3P*Tmivima Barth. DeP.R. xv. in.( 1405) 409 There ben 
many bastes of dyuers kynde in Berne [ ** Bohemia] as beercs, 
bartes . . bubali and bisontes. Ibid. xv. lxxxiii. (1495) 5** 
In Karinthia ben many been, bysountes and other won- 
derful beeatis. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 391 Those neat or 
buffles called uri or bisontes. 16 is Uiiu Dent. xiv. 5 The 

S gsrr [marg. bison], and the wild ox, and the chamois. 

17 Minsheu s.v. Bison, a wilde oxe, great eied, broad- 
faced, that will neuer be tamed. v66s Lovkij. Hist. Anna* 
tf Min. 93 Hereto may be referred the Bison : and Ure- 
oxe. 1860 Gossa Rom. Hat. Hist, *03 In the forests of 
Lithuania there yet linger a few herds of another enormous 
ox, which at one time roamed over the whole of Europe, 
Including even the British Isles— the European bison. 

2 . The North American species B. Anuricanus, 
popularly called • Buffalo,' which roams in vast 
herds over the interior of the continent, chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. 

[1693 Ray Syne/s. Animal. 71 Bison . . hujusmodi bovem 
auquando vidimus in vivario regio Westmonaxteriensi unde 
allatum nescio; ni forte ex Florida regions Americano.] 
1774 Golden. Hat. Hist. II. is. 1777 Koeertson Hist. 
Amor. (1783) II. icy The bison of America. sSto Campbell 
Poems II. 16 We launch'd our quivers for the bison chace. 
1841 C at lin H. Amer. Ind . (1844) 1 . iv. 84 The buffalo tor 
more correctly speaking bison) is a noble animal, that roams 
over the prairies. 1877 J. Allen Amer. Risen xgqThn height 
of the American bison, .is found to be sixty-six inches, 
t Biftaono. Obs. Also 3 blxookne, -solum. 
[ML, an analogical formation upon besechen, be • 
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mktn, Btasnciv, after therelitfan that scene. Sot Or, 
OE, sben, already bore to sochen, sehen, Seek.] 

1 . ; Beseeching entreaty. 

a sees Aster. R. 376 puruh Marie bone A bisocne was 
ymter .. iwept to urine. 1197 K. Glouc. 495 Ac thoru 
wokne of the king delayed h was jute. 

>s. Visiting, frequenting, attendance, 
r km Lamb. Hem. 45 Ne beo in hire naming iwrot bute 
ehivche bisocnie and beode to criste. 

I Biso'gnio, Miono. Obs. [a. It. bisogno 
•need ; alio, a needy fellow, a raw recruit' ; also 
in Sp. bisoito, Pg. bisonho, in same sense.] Early 
form of Bbsoxio, Bkz >nian. 


i Garrard Art Warn 1 70 The name of a raw souidier, 
1598 Basset Theor, Warns il i. 17 Many 


imiGa 

inconnetucnces and disorders which raws Bisognio* wifi 
commit. Ibid. Gloss. 049 Bisognio or Bisonnio, a Spanish 
or Italian word, idea C hapman Widdewds T. Plays 1873 
HI. 17 Spum'd out by Groomes like a base Bisogno. rip 
Aar. Williams Holy T. (1837) ai8 Being os yet Gods Bi- 
segnos, as it were, Tyrones Dei . 

Bi‘ sonant, a. [f. Bi- pref . 2 1 + Sonant, ad. 
L. sonemtem sounding.] Having two sounds. 

■w\ Dousa Grimssfs L. 1 16. 31 Which attributes to 
the primitive aspirates a bisonant and oscillating character. 

Biflonlan, obs. form of Bkzonian. 

Blaoiqte, obs. pa. t. of Beseech. 
t Blip, sb. Obs. Also byap, biasp, byab. [A 
phonetically contracted form of biscop, Bishop, in 
early ME. : cf. mod.Da. bisp with ON. biskup, 
Sw. bishop ; also Pg. bis/o.] - Bishop. 

a noo Passion Our Lord 76 in O. E. Mite. 39 pe byspes 
and pe may* ire* hi were swi|»e wroth. Ibid. 471 pe bispe* 
of pc Gywe* Myden Pilatus ta [Biscay occur* in sing, in 
this poem ] 1330 R. Brunne Ckrtm. 1x4 Thurston sent his 
sond, title a bissp [printed bissh] sauuage, Rauf of Orkeney. 

Hence Blaprlohe, -ryohe ■» Binhopbio. 
a 1300 Shires 4 Hundr. in O. E. Misc. 145 pis bispryche 
wes hwylen two binpriche. [Biseopryehe also occur*.] 

t Bi*p, bysp, byab, v. Obs . [Cf. prec.] trans. 
To bishop, to confirm. 

e 1450 M vrc i*8 Do kat they I-by»bede were. Tyl the by*, 
chope hone bysnede hyt. 

Blapel, variant of Bybpel, Obs., parable. 
Biaporre : see Bbbpab v. Obs . to shut up. 
Blnpinoaa, -oua : see Br- pref. 2 1. 

Bisque 1 (bisk). Also 7 biaoaye, 8 bisk. [a. 
F. bisque , of same meaning ; of unknown origin. 
Littrd compares It. bisca a gaming-place, a 4 hell '] 
L Tennis. A term for the odds which one player 
gives the other in allowing him to score one point 
once during the 4 set ' at any time he may elect. 
Also in Croquet 1 An extra turn allowed to a weaker 
player. 

[x6xi Cotgr., Bisatye, a vantage at Tennis. Bisque, a 
fault at Tennis.] 1696 Blount Giossogr ., and 1678 Phillips, 
Bisque (Fr.\ a fault at Tennis. S679 Siiadwell True 
Widow I. Wk*. 1700 III. zb 4 We'll play with you at a bisk, 
and a fault, for twenty pound, xyxi Bailey, Bisk, Bisque , 
odd* at the play of Tanni*; a stroke allowed to the weaker 
player. French. 187a Prior Croquet 56 Mr Hale made 
the happy suggestion of adopting the bisque as a means of 
equalising a strong and a weak 1 ?i»y« r - *874 Heath Cro- 
quet PL 77 Example of how to take the Bisque. 

2 . fig. f To have a bisaut in one's sleeve : to have 
something to fall back upon, another resource, 
another string to one’s bow. To give one fifteen, 
etc. and a bisque: to give him long odds, to 4 leave 
him nowhere' in a contest or comparison. 

1713 Flying-Post 04 Nov. 96 He (like a compleot Poli- 
tician) reserves always a Bisk in his sleeve (a Phrase we 
Tennis-players use). 1717 Bullock Worn, a Riddle 11. 18 
Before the game’s up, 1 have a Bisk in my sleeve, an appeal 
to the House of Peers. s88x Sat. Rev. so July 130/3 If 
alliteration be a mark of study and finish, the latest school 
of F.nglish poetry con give Byron thirty and a bisque. 

Bisque 2 , [f. Bibouit.] 

L I Biscuit (bread). 

2 . In Pottery, — Biscuit 2 ; also a variety of no- 
glazed white porcelain used for statuettes, etc. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776)6x0 Be sure never to cany your 
Bottle and Bisque into the field without your Style and 
Tablet. 1864 Daily Tel. 98 Sept., He had. .seen vast num- 
bers of statuettes in plaster of Pam asd in bisque. 
Bisque, variant of Bicik, soup. 

Bisquet^te, -qult(e, obs. forms of B’bouit. 
Biss, var. of Byss v.Obs. to sing to sleep. 
Bissohop(e, -ohoppe, -oop, obs. ff. Bishop. 
tBteM'. Obs. [a. med.L. (also OF.) bt’sse, L. 
bes two thirds of an as, etc, explained as beds - 
binas partes assis .1 Two thirds. 

noS Trbvira Barth. DeP. R. vm. xvil (1495) [The mone] 
abydeth in euery signe ii dayes & vi houres and bism. Ibid. 
And full endyth his course in xxvii dayax and viij houres. 
t Blsse 2 . Obs. rare. [a. OF. bisse, bisee , bische, 
med.F. biche hind, doe .1 A female deer, a hind. 

ri430 Venery do Twety in net. Ant. 1 , 154 Bestes of veneiyT 
Sire, of hertis, of biases, ofbuUaiM ofdoo*. 
t Ml 89 \ Obs. rare. Borne odoriferous sub- 
stance. [Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 597 has ' bissa-bol 
a gum-resin from Arabia, rese mbling myrrh.’] 

1608 R. Johnson Seven Champ, ft. Ciq b, A* though the 
heavens had rained downe showers of Campheare, Bism or 
Amber sreece. 

Bisie/obs. form of Bid, Bras. 


. Bi— Bag, binetnara: see Buslim, Bvaorak. 
t Bi-Mat. Sc. Obs. [a. F, bisette -plate of golA 
silver, or copper, wherewith some kfndes of stufle 
are striped * (Cotgr.). Cf. Littid.] Lace or bind-, 
ing of gold, silver, silk, etc. 

ijlx Invent. (181$) 154 Thre rurtenU of cram* 

tnosie domes, .enrknet upoun the Reqmes with a lule bisset 
of gold. Ibid. 33i And wrqcht with small silver bisseau 
WMHand bodeis. sg68 in Chalmers L\J* Q. Maty (1818) 

I. 385, 300 elns of small silkeii bissetis. 

t BUlie'Zt. Obs . \A 4*6 bieezt(e, 6 (bines), 1 
byaezlu [ad. L. bi(s)sextus {dies), i. bis twice + 
sextus sixth, the name given to the intercalary day 
inserted by the Julian calendar every fourth year 
after the sixth day before the calends of Mkrch, 
or 34th of February.] prop. The intercalary day 
in leap-year; but also taken ii«Bhuixt;ul 
1398 Trrviha Barth. D* P. R. ix. iH. (1495) 348 The 
BUcxte is goderynge of eyghtene houres whyche ooUiyth in 
thre yeres wyth syxe houres of the fourth yeve to- moke a 
fol daye . . and the yere Bisexdlis hath thiu namOi, sgys 
Elvot Gov. i. xxv. (1883) s6$ Bbext, called the lepe yere. 
s6t8 Sheph. Hat. (1656)11, In four years, there is one Bysext. 
Bissextile (bisekstil), 41. and sb, [act. I M 
bi{s)sextilis {annus', i.e. (the year) of the bissextusi 
see prec ] 

A. adj. Containing the bissextus or extra day 
which the Julian calendar inserts in leap-year. 
Bissextile day ( «= I.. bissextus dies ; see above). 

1 * 39 ® The yere Bisextihs (see prec.).) 1394 Blundbvil 
Exert, in. 1. xli. (ed. 7) 353 The Bissextile or leapo yeere, 
containing 366 daies. 1696 Whiston 7 h. Earth 11. \x79a) 
158 The Julian Calendar . . intercalates the Bissextile Day 
immediately after the Terminal a. 176B Blackstone Comm. 

II . 140 In bissextile or leap-year*. 1834 Tomlinson Ardgdt 
Astron . 189 Thus x6oo was bissextile, 1700 and 1800 were 


B. sb. Leap-year. 

rg 8s Lambakuk Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 491 The Bissextile (or, 
I^epe yecrc) which hapneth ome in every foure yeeres. 
160s Holland Pliny 1 . 586. <834 Mrs. Somkhvillk Convex. 
Pys. Sc. xii. 95 If an addition to this a bissextile be sup. 
pressed every 4000 years, the length of the year will be 
nearly equal to that given by observation. 

Bissh- : see Hibh-. 


Bissie, blssy, obs. forms of Bury. 

Bissome, obs. foim of Bkhom. 
t Bi'lion, a. Obs. Also 1 bisene, 1-4 bisne, 
4 biaen, 5 by boh (e, bysom, 6 by some, bieme, 
7 beaaom, beesome, {north. dial, beeaen, beexen.) 
[OE. (Northumb.) bisene , a difficult won!, of doubt- 
ful etymology. Comparison with I)n. bij-zinid 
short-sighted, lit. 4 near-seeing, seeing (close) by,' 
has suggested that it was a corruption of btslonde, 
f. bi-, By + sconde seeing. Another suggestion is 
that the original fotm was bisine, f. w- pref. 4- 
(ge)sicnc, -syne, -sine manifest, conspicuous, visible. 
Sec Skeat. The former explanation has various 
etymological difficulties; tne latter appears to 
foil in the sense, since 4 visible close by' is not 
* 4 seeing only close at hand,' still less • 4 blind.'] 

1 . Destitute of sight ; blind. 

eggo Lindigf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 97 Gefylxdon hine tuoege 
bimne. c xago Gen. * Ex. 2833 Quo made bisne, and quo 
lockende T c sqao Chron. Vilod. 68s A bynon mon dwelt 
fast hym by ; pe whyche hadde ben bleyntc alle his lyve. 
* 54 ®, Udall Erasm. Par. Mark viii 33 Not poreblynde, 
or a litell appayred, and decuyed in sight, but as bysome a* 
was possible to be. 1339 Hulokt Blynde or beasom borne, 
cacigenus. 1539 Mirr. Mug. 478 As thou art bisme, so are 
thy actions blind. 

b. In the following the sense is perh. : Purblind. 
a sage Owl S Hight. 943 A dal thu art blind oilier bisne. 
rs430 in Rel. Ant. 11 . 940 Now the bysom ledys the 
bleyndc. 1S07 Shake Cor. n. i. 70 What harme can your 
beesome Conspectuities gieanc out of this Chomcier. 

2 . ? Blinding. 

x6oa Shake. Ham. 11. il 599 (The mobled queen] Threafe- 
ning the flame With Bisson Rheume. 
t Bisson, t>. Obs. rare. In 7 biaen, byaon. [f. 
prec.] To make blind. Only in ppl. adj. Bisaoned. . 

csfiee Day Begg. Bednetl Gr. iv. 9 Peace: heaven may 
give my byson'd eyes their light. 1674 Kay H. C . Words b 
Biuen'd, blinded. 

f BiMUrsolid. Math. Obs. rare. [f. L. bis 
twice, double + Surdomd.] The second or double 
sursolid, the seventh power of a number. 

*557 Recoxdk Whetst. H iv. a. Those nombers . . com- 
monly are called baarsolides, or Dissursolides, that is, *0- 
conde sunolides, or double sursolides. 

Biesy liable. Obs. ~ Dissyllable. 

1389 Pvttbnham Eng. Pestle (Arb.)Ba To euery bisslllable 
they allowed two times, and to a trissillable three times, and 
to euery polkillable more. 

Bist, obs, or dial. - art : see Be sl 
Biatard, obs. form of Bustard. 

Bi stare, bister, -sterre: see Bjbrtarb. Bsstib. 
t Biete’ke, p. Obs . [f, bi; Br- a ticks, Steik 
to fix, shut; cf. Du. and LG. besteken, mod.G. 
bqstechen.] trans. To shut (firmly). 

a mm Auer. R. 60 Jhat heomuhten bieteken deoS per via. 
aiMgjoSawlss Wards 947 Alle • . bieteken prut *u 
f Bilt8*p f v. Obs. [ME. bisteppen, f. bi; Ba- 
4 steppen to Stbp.] intr. To step, walk, go, 


BiarrxoHX 


BIT. 


\ ff.474' V«r bed hao bhtebped per ute. 

tM'rtlgfc*. Ofc. rors, [f. #-T -Mr /**/-* 
path : see S»Y*.l By-way, by-path. 

/V.XBIUI]. J In Wyciifs Bible Pnt 4 The 


Mitim uf mtnilnw. 

t filtfot, v. Ofo, [ME. bistinten, f. Bx- } 

' + sUuftn to be dull or weary, to slacken ; cr. 
Stint.] foiMx. To cause to slacken, to check. 

‘ c !|N AT. A/u. 1183 Wm core lambe in no land lower of 
there . . ben wa> pe blonk to )e bourn H hym bistint. 

Blatlpulod i see Bl- prtf.'l I. 

Bistort (biat/ut). [(a. F. bistorte\ ad. L. bis- 
torta, f. bis twice ► for/a twisted, fcm. pa. pple.] 

1 . A species of Polygonum (/*. bistorta), named 
from tire twisted form of its large root, bearing 
a cylindrical spike of small flesh-coloured flowers ; 
also called Sttakcweed. See Aiidxrwobt. 

i«fl Lvtr Dodoeus at There be two aorte* of BUtorte .. 
the Great Bistorts [and J the Small Bistort*. iyta tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 44 Bistort is a Plant that has a Root roll'd 
upon itself. 1871 H. Macmillan True Vims v. 180 The 
common bistort . . is supposed to have bloomed on Calvary, 
and to have been sprinkled with the drops of blood that fell 
from Christ's side. Hence the pink stains on its white 
flower-heads, and the dark blotches on its green leaves. 

2 . Surgery . — Bistoury. 

1639 CuimtRR Riverius vt. vii. 113 Open the imposthuma 
with a crooked incision Knife called a Bistort. 

Bistoury (bi-stari, bi-sturi). Also 5 bystorye, 
8-9 history, 9 blstouri. [a. OP. historic (in 
sense 1), ad. mod.F. bistouri (in sense 2) : origin 
uncertain : see LittrA (Said in some books to 
be from Pistorium, now Pistoja ; but this is merely 
a conjecture from the similarity of the Words.)] 

+ 1 . A raedireval weapon, a large knife or dagger. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi 6s Eneas had a bystorye or 
wepen crysolite, as it were a Ittyl swerde crosselcs. 

2 . Surgery . A scalpel ; made in three forms, the 
straight, the curved, and the probe-pointed (which 
is also curved). 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. *33 An Incision made with a 
History, 1764 Smfi.uk Midwif. I. In trod. 31 He must . . 
amputate with a history. >804 Abkrnktiiy Surg. Obsrrv. 
at 4 They were divided by the crooked bistoury. 1839 F. 
Mahoney Ret. Father Prout 1L 546 The surgeon's bistouri. 
1873 Thistram Moab v. 9* Screwing my courage to use a 
bistory. 

Bistre (bistaj). Also bister, [a. F. bistre, in 
same sense : see below.] A brown pigment pre- 
pared from common soot ; the colour of this. 

17*7 -jjt Chambers Cycl., Bister, or Bistre, among painters 
• .a colour made of chimney-soot boiled, and afterwards 
diluted with water. 1808 Soutiif.y Lett. (1856) II. 58 One 

I •_ I J Li , V 


thunder clouds at home, 
b. aft* ib. and in comb . 


x0<3 K ank Grinnelt Exp. xxix. (1B56) 041 The frost-smoke 
1 m an 1 


1 around un in bintra-colored vapor. 


1 Thorn bury 


Turner 1 . 79 Published in aqua-tinta, in imitation of bistre 
or India-ink drawings. x88r Nature XXIII. 933. 

fin form, bistre comes near to a series of Teutonic words, 
ON. bistr angry, knitting one's brows, Sw., Da. bister 
angry, fierce, raging, grim, Du. bijster bewildered, LO. 
biester having lost one a way ; also .‘dark, dismal, gloomy* 
Flugel. Of these Franck takes the Flemish bijstier as ap- 
parently the most etymological form, and would refer it to 
an OTettt. *bi-stiuri with the notion of 1 deranged, disturbed, 
amazed.' If this he the derivation, these words can hardly be 
related to the Kr. bistre, os they might be if 'gloomy, 
dark* were the radical notion. Mr. H. Bradley compares Or. 
behistre , bsTstrrysx. of besistre bissextile, meaning, s. the bin- 


might be plausibly derived ; but historical evidence as to 
Connexion between the various words is wanting.] 

Bistred (brstajd >, pph a. [f. prec. + -id 2 .] 
Stained with or as with bistre. 

1878 Miss Brouumton Joan xx. s86 A keener look in htr 
stained and bistred eyes. 

Bistrete, bistrood : see Bkstrew, Bxstridk. 

t Si'ftQo, a. (and sb.) Obs . Abo 7 biaulk(e. 
[ad. L. bisulcus two-furrowed, two-cleft, f. hi- two 
4- sulcus furrow.] A. adj. Cleft in two ; 4 fee. 
having a cloven hoot B. quasi- sb. A ciovea- 
.hoofed animal. 

169s Bulwrr Anthrebamet. xlv. 149 The tongue of man 
is not double, or trisulke or bisulke. 1861 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4 Min., Those that are ■ homed, are commonly 
ibisulka. 1693 Phil. T'tms. XVII. 850 The Cloven-hoofd 
are either Bisulc . . or Quadrisulc. . 

So BUuloate, aira lMtsd, StnlMu^ in 
fame sense. 

1833 Lykll Elem. Gent. xvi. (1874) 9*6 Tracks of the 
Anoplocherium with its bisulcate hoof. 18)9*47 Todd Cyd. 
Anat . 8 Phys. 1 1 1. 341/a Feet bisulcate. *897 TomuNson 
Renon's Disp. 468 A Scorpion hath arms and fora-deyes 
bisulcated., 1848 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Bp. in. xxv. fj. 
* tjThe Swine . . bring biaulcous . . is farrowed with open 
eyes as other bisulcous animals 

tBiialien, v. Obs . [f. Bx- I + sulien, OE. 
sulian to pollute; fail ; perh. in OE. t cf. OHG. 
bisullcw, MHO. besuln!\ To pollnte, make filthv. 

ctuou Trim. Coll. Horn. 97 P*n he fulle ben, the] bisujK* 
hem m >e fule BodUri of drunken nes^e. 

Blli^tr ok fenn of taou. 




Ml 

_ v. Obs. Pa. pple. blxoelid, 
„ #ic- 2 £. stuclpen, OK. swtilgan, swflgcm 
to Swallow.] To swallow up. 

ixjeo Cursor M. 16484 (Gott', Alios I pat pe erd pe time 
pat i was bora ne had bisuelid me. 

Blay, blnhop, obs. forms of Boer, Bishop. 
Bit (bit), sb.i Forms: 1-4 bite, 3-5 bytt, 4 
byte, 4-6 byt, bitte, 6 bytte, 7*9 6— bit. 

[Com. Teut. : OE. bite sir. masc., * bite, biting/ 
OFris. bit, bite , bits, OS. biti, (MDu. bite, Du. beet), 
OHG., M 1 IG. bi% 'piece bitten off,’ mod.G. bist 
' biting/ON.AV'bite, biting* (Sw.fc//, Da. bid, bide* 
1 bite j OTeut. * bit is sir. mase., f. bitan to Bitx. 
As will be seen on comparing the next word, there 
were two OTeut sbs. derived from this verb, of 
which the senses * act of biting,' 'piece bitten off,' 
were not uniformly distinguished in the different 
langs. In OE., bits ' act of biting, bite,' and bita 
'piece bitten off, morsel, bit, 1 were distinct, but 
both became bite , bit in ME., and both are now 
bit , so that they can be distinguished only by 
tracing the history of their senses. In the general 
sense the former is now represented by the later 
sb. Bitx, but bit is retained in numerous specific 
uses, esp. that of the biting pait of a tool.] 

1 1 . Biting ; what one bites. All Obs. or dial. 
+ L The act or action of biting ; a Bits. At a 
bit : at one bite ; also Jig. Obs . 

c 893 K. JElfrrd Oresius l vii, Gmettan comon ofer enll 
bsct Land . . mid ftrameorteadum bit urn. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
1. 370 Hundes heafod gebaerned to aexan . . Jra wedeudan 
bitas ftehdeb. azspo Cursor Af. 8500 Adam .. thoru a 
bitte [w.r. bitt, bita,bit)broght all in Siam, r 1300 A". A Us. 
543ft Her bytt envenymed wat. C1440 Prosnp. Parv. rj 
Bytt, or bytynge, mersus. IS77 tr. riuUingeEs Jiecade 


bytynge, morsus. 1377 tr. BnUingcEs Peceutes 
The fretting bit of the tooth of »in. 1639 Fuller 




only for forty days, hoping to chop 
at a biL 1653 Walton Angler 33 Y« 
close, be sure of a bit, but not sure to catch him. 

f D. Jig. The ‘bite* or ‘sting’ of death, disease, 
etc. ; hence. To be one's bit : to be mimical or 
destructive to one. Obs. 

e *»7S Lamb. Horn. 133 Morsus tuns era inf erne . . Jm 
helle ic wulle beon bin bite, a xsaS Atur. R. 988 pe ,>n(M 
he . . bit deafiea bite. M449 Pecock Ropr. 11. x. *04 A hitre 
to helle \inferni morsus). x6oo Birlk (Douay) Haifa xiil. 
14 Thy bitte will be 6 hel 

ta. transf. The cutting or penetrating action 
of an edged weapon. Obs. 

wxooo Beowulf 4126 ASfter bides Idle blod-fag swefefl. 
at 000 Fata A poet. (Or.) 34 purh sweordea bite. Nxaag 
Leg. Nath. 94^6 Ich abide her be bite of awordee eggu. 
c 1400 Destr. Tray xv. 6494 Two apeinm . . of fell bite, 

+b. A catching hold with a sharp edge: grip. 

c 1400 Destr. Tray xi. 4709 pai • • cast ancres with cables 
bat kene were of byt. 

1 3 . The action of biting food ; eating ; grazing. 
Hence f bit-grass. Obs. 

xgaa Fitxhbrh. Sum. 4 The whole eommen is hla owne, 
and hia tenaunteajmue . . onely bytte of > uiouthe with their 
catelL a x6oo ‘ ‘ 


f ar 11L xvliL (1647) 138 He. .requested their aid 
m - “ J 1, hoping to chop_ up those Albigenses 


ou may, if you stand 


S -ass for all I 
nli ' 


600 in Riitdon'a Sum. Devon $ 308 («$io> 313 Bin 
II hys beasts. xft«4 Sanderson Serm, U681) 1 . 944 
_ _ heifer . . going alwayes at full bit. 1833 — a Serm. St. 
Pauls i. 57 An idle servant . . good at bit, and nothing else. 
4 . Food to kite, victuals. Chiefly dial. 

1719 Seat. Presbvt. Elotf. 16 (Jam.) He desire* no more in 


the world, but a olt and a brat; that is only as much food 
and raiment as nature craves, a 1845 Hood Sweeps Com/t., 
Here's a precious merry ChristmaK; I'm blent if I can earn 


either bit or sup I 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. i. 41 Some 
one will give me a bit and a sup. 

II. The ‘ biting ' part of anything. 

1 5 . The cutting blade or edge of an edged tool, 
ax, spade, etc. (obs .) ; the point of a pickax. 

e 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 4808 The Hite wnx tofot long, rsfoo 
Destr, Troy xvr. 7316 With the hit of his blade . . He defe 
hym to the coler. 1660 Siiarrock Vegetables 109 Get a 
strong hoe. of a good broad biL 1877 Grew Anat. Seeds 
iv. 1 14 The Lobes . . are shaped like the Bitt of a Spade. 


1747 Hooson Mined s Did. 
the T 


, „ We strike or hit ..'with 

Bit or Point of the Hack. 

6. The biting or cutting end or part of a tool ; 
spec, the movable boring-piece of a drill (e. g. 
brace and bit, stock and bit), or a similar tool for 
use with the ratchet drilling machine, boring 
machine, etc. ; the borer for clearing the vent of 
a gun ; the cutting-iron of a plane, the nipping 
parts or jaws of tongs, pincers, and similar tools. 

xf94 Plat yeweli-ba. l 97 A long Auger or Percer, with 
Reueratl large bittes which he may put on and take off at 
ms pleasure. 1677 Moxon Mech. Evert. 1*703) 94 The 
Olmblet. . hath a Worm at theend of Its Hitt. 1093 Lister 
in Phil. Trans. XVII. 869 The superlative banning of 
the Heads and Hitts of Tools. 1589 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789) K, The bit, or priming-iron, is a kind of large 
needle ; . serving to clear the inside of the touch hole. s8ea 
P. Nicholson Prod, Build. 953 The Stock is accompanied 
with several bits, or cutters, made of steel. xB8x Greenes 
Cun 934 The fine-boring bit . . tends in a great measure to 
eet the barrel tolerably straight. 

, b. Comb., fi8 bit -hr ate, -JipUlcr, -stock. 

x88s Mechanic I a 66. zoo Tim bit-brace or stock ^ uk! - hit is 
the . .oried, pal tool in die second division of boring tools. 

7 . The part of a key, at right angles to the 
barrel or shank, which grips the levers of the lock. 


«8u MS. Louth (L ineaik.) CAurehw. Act., For one new bit 


on the Plates, you must make a Slit, or Ward In the 

Bit of the Key. iBg A. Hobbs Locks v. (x868) 58 Bit or 
Hitt, is the name given, somewhat indefinitely, either 19 
the whole flat part of a key, or to the small stepped por- 
tions of iL 

8. The mouth|>iece of a hone's bridle, consisting 
of the melal bit-mouth, and adjacent parts, to 
which the reins are attached. (It Is not clear 
whether the word in this sense signifies that which 
the hone biles, or that which bites or grips the 
horse's mouth. OE. had bitol bridle, frstnum ; ON. 
bitull, bitill bit of a bridle; the Da.ts bid, Sw. bett^ 
Du .gebit, Ger. gebisz.) 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Or. Nut. 9310 With be barbe of be blue bl 
pe bare nek. c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W, xao8 The fomy 
brydil with the bit (c«. r. bitte] of gold, c 1440 Pramp . 
Par v. 37 Bytt of a brydylle, lu/atum. 1813 Shaks. Hen, 
Vlii, v. iii. 93 Stop their inouthes with stubborn lilts 
ft Rpurre 'ml 1731 Baii.ky Did., Bitt {with Honeinen), 
in general signifies the whole machine of a bridle, as die 
bit-mouth, ine branches, the curb, the Mvil holes, the 
tranchefil, and the cross-chains ; sometimes it Is used only 
for the bit-mouth in particular. 1850 Mrs. Hrowhiho 
Prmmstk. Bd. 1. 160 Steeds that love the bit They champ at. 

b .Jig. 

198a J. Heywood Prav, 4 Epigr. (1867) 139, 1 wyll brydeU 
the with rough byt, wife, a 1849 Drunm. of Hawth. Wks. 
8/1 Not feeling honour's bit, nor reason's rein. 1780 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindar) Wks. (*8t9) II. xi8 Now calmly Camden 
takes the bit. And trots so mildly under Master Pitt 

O. tratuf. A like contrivance in any apparatus. 

1660 Mrq. Worcester Water-eamru. Engine 15 The .. 
*“ * ‘ id Reins, when- 


Eni 

with any 


(has) A Heim or Stem with Bitt and 
y Child may . . controul the whole Operation. 


d. To draw bit : to stop one's horse by pulling 
at the reins ; hence Jig., to stop, slacken speed. 
To take the bit in his teeth (of a home) : l.e. so that 
it cannot hurt the mouth ; hence, to become un- 
manageable, to be tieyond restraint : also Jig. 

1600 Arp. Ahiiot Exp. Jonah 59* Neither yet taking 
the bit perversely in Ins teeth. 1684 Butler find. 11. iil 
560 And for three years has /id your Wit And Passion with- 
put drawing Hit. 178a Coster Table Talk 685 Spend- 
thrift. .never drawing bit. 1837 Kurkin Pol. Eton. Art oh 
If he takes the bit fairly in his teeth. 

6. comb , as bit h idle, - maker , -mouth -rein. 

IJJ77 H kllowem Gurnards Ep . 79 Alexander the Greatdid 
write unto Pul inn his Hit maker. >676 Land. Gas. No. 
1078 '4 A brown leather Saddle .. and a Bitt Bridle. 1 588 
Kni ick London I V. 73 This company of Lotiners or But- 
makers. 1833 Regie L Inetr. Cavalry 1. 44 The bridoon is 
to be taken in the same manner as the bit reins. 

8. techn. Applied to parts of various mechanical 
contrivances ; e.g. the copper head of a soldering- 
iron ; a short sliding piece of .tube in a cornet 
for modifying the tone ; the joint connecting the 
stretcher and rib of an umbrella ; the earlike 
projections above the bowl of a spoon. 

1703 Land. Gas. No. 3895/9, 7 Silver Spoons, no Marks, 
but branched on the tops, and the outsides of the Bits, etc. 

Bit, sb.% Forms : 1 bita, 2 bite, 3-6 byte, 6 
bytte, 6- bit. [Com. Teut. : OE bita wk. masc* 
morsel, bit * OFris. bita, OS. *bito, (MDu. belt, 
Du. beet bit, monel\ OHG. bizto biting, MUG. 
bizze, mod.G. bisse, bissen piece bitten off; bit, ON. 
biti bit, mouthful (Sw. bit , Da. bid bit, monel) 
OTeut. Hiton - wk. masc., f. bitan to bite. As to 
the relation of this to Bit sb, 1 , tee that word; 
both became in ME. bite, mod. Eng. bit, so that 
the two words can now be separatea only in sense. 
In the strict sense of * the portion bitten off,' the 
later sb. Bitx is now used.] 

f I. The portion of iood bitten off at once ; as 
much as is taken in the mouth at once ; a mouth- 
ful ; *> Bitx sb. 4. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 97 pa lefter )am bitan \ Hatton. 
bite] »atanas code on hyne. 1097 R. Glovc. 907 And 
yspyted hym poru out myd an yrene xpyte. And rostede in 
pys grate fure to abbe pe folle byte. 1397 Lanol. P. PL H. 
xvm. too Jt>q bite pat pei eten. 1970 Levins Manip . 148 
Bit, bncceila, minutal. 1990 Spenser F. Q. i. viti. 41 His 
bare thin cheekes lor want of better bita xSaa Fletcher 
Span. Curate 11. iv. 33 He'll eat but half-a-dozen hits, and 
nse immediatly. >609 Boyle Occas. Refi. iil ad fin., When 
— dip them in vinegar, we may, for sauce to one bit, devour 
'‘Itilea ‘ 


alive a schole of little 

f b. A bite or mouthful of grass for cattle. Obs. 
1503 Fitshkro. Hush. I70 And there be to moche grease 
in a close, the cattel shall fade the worse, for a good bytte 
to the erthc is suffyeyente. *579 T omron Calvin Serm. Tim. 
i5z/e '11 m verie asses may lutue a bit there, as we aay in 
common prouerbes. 

This passes into the sense of : 

2 . Monel, small piece (of food), without actual 
reference to biting. Hence dainty bit, tit-bit, etc. 

c xaoo Ormin B640 He badd tatt )hb shollde himm ec Aa 
bite bradess brinngenn. c tom Scot. Poems 16M C- II. 107 
Gif God was made of Idts orbreid. xgSI Shaks. L. L. L. 
1. 1 96 Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the 
wire, rxfteft Dick of Devon 1. iL in Bullen O. PL II *3 
England that yeare was but a bit pickd out To be layd on 
theur Kinges Trencher. 1684 Bunvan pilgr. il 67 Cume^ 
said Christiana, will you eat a bit? J — z A7 '- 


Pitgr. 

(XH0 


Arab. Nts. 


(Rtldg.) 615, 1 had not had a bit of meat lor a long time 
in my house. xS 6 o Tyndall Glmc. l f 11. 80 We had not 
a bit of bread nor a drop of wine left. 



BIT. 


BITS. 


By extension to other things : 

9 . A small piece formed by cutting; breaking, or 
other process ; a morsel, a fragment. 

s6o6 Shakr, Tr. 4 Cr. v. iL 159 The fragments, scraps, 
the bits, & greazie reliques, Of her ore-eaten faith. 161s 
Come., Fiecette, a shred, bit, morsell, manmocke ; a small 
parcel I. or peecc. 1694 Salmon 1 Ulrica 1. v. 303/1 Cut also 
the root 01 Peony into little bits. 1716-18 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. x. 35 There is not the least bit of linen 
to be seen. 1838 Coorae Surg. Diet . 1470 1'o remove [from 
the wound] any extraneous matter, such as gravel, bits 
of glass or china. 

D. By bits: a little at a time. Hit by bit : *= prec., 
gradually, piecemeal ; also attrib. and qnasi-jA 
t At bits and starts: irregularly, intermittiugly 
(cf. by Jits and starts). 

Spenski F. Q. iv. ii. 31 Workes of heavenly wits 
Are quite devourd, and brought to nought by little bits 1 
1604 Gataker Transit bit. 176 His grace is not consumed by 
bits. 163s S11 hr wood, By bitts, far wotceaux. 1704 Swift 
7*. Tub • 1768) 1. 14a He writ it in a week at bits and starts. 
184a Hare Par. Strm. 11. 189 To pick it up in this way bit 
by hit. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. ii. 45 This sort of 
bit- by >bit reform, going on for six hundred years. 

4 . A small portion or quantity, a little (of any- 
thing material or immaterial). Also applied to 
complete objects, viewed as portions or samples 
of a substance. To give any one a bit of one's 
mind : (colloq.) to express one’s candid (and un- 
complimentary) opinion of his conduct, etc. 

1740 6s Mrs. Delanv Life 4* Carr. (1861) 111. 839, I shall 
be only allowed bits and scraps of time for it. >787 *G. 
Gamrauo Acad . tlorsem. (18091 30 Nothing now is to be 
seen but bred horses ; every apprentice must bestride a bit 
of blood. 1815 Scott Guy At. xi, There was never a pret- 
tier bit o' horseflesh in the stable o' the Gordon Arms. 1859 
Jrphson Hritanuy xv. 244 Picturesque little bits of scenery. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 696 The vigor- 
ous little bit of English. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. 
vii. (1877)154 The peasant was called from his heavily-bur- 
dened bit of land. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay 11. ix. iza 
This bit of criticism shews genuine perspicacity. 1864 Li>. 
Campbell in Times 12 Apr. (Hoppe* He had given the 
house what was called a 4 bit of his mind ' oil the subject. 

b. e/lift. 

1 86a Anstkd Channel l si. 1. iv. (ed.a)6;j The rocky bits to 
be seen at the back of Herm. **79 I 1 URN1VALL' Hep. E. 
Eng. Text Soc. 6 The Preface has an interesting bit. .about 
'Wine-growing in England. 

o. Used depreciatively or pitifully in Sc. and 
north Eng., as in 4 bits of children 1 « poor little 
children. Also in colloquial Kng., in singular, as 
*a bit of a coward 1 « somewhat of a coward ; 4 a 
little bit of a place* = a place comparatively petty. 

1677 Rutherford Lett. Ixxix. (1862) 1. aox What is behind 
..but that sinners warm their bits of clay houses at a tire of 
their own kiudling. 1815 Scorr Guy At. xxvi, When Ailie 
has had her new gown and the bairns their bits o' duds. 1835 
Carlyle in Froude Life (1885) 11. xxii. 170 Thy bits of 
debts paid. 1861 Gt-o. Eliot Silas At. uu As to washing 
its bits o' things. 1889 lllustr. Lend. AVwj 9 May 491/1 A 
bit of a landslip somewhere down the line. >885 Atanch. 
Exam. 28 May 5/3 If Kiel proved himself to be a bit of a 
coward. 

6. colloq. A very small measure or degree, a jot, 
a whit; used advb. in the expressions a bit : a 
little, somewhat, rather; not a bit : not in the 
least, not at all ; every bit : entirely, quite. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765*, 1 had not wrong'd the 
Gods a bit. 17x9 T. Gordon i ortiial Low Spir. 174 An 
Aspect every Kit rs terrible. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. 
vi, He loves her not a bit the worse, i860 Geo. Eliot At til 
on Ft. ii. II 71 You should have sent ine to school a bit 
more. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. iii. 26 The old tower out 
there. It isn't changed a bit I 1869 Trevelyan Horace at 
Univ. Athens (it He sings a sparkling sung, can write a bit. 
1883 lllustr. Loud. Nexus 14 Feb. 184/1, 1 am a little bit 
afraid of him. 

0 . colloq. A short while ; a short space of time. 

Walton Angler 211 There we sit For a bit Till we 
fish intanglc. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams (1849) 86 » 4 1 
think we may os well stop here a bit.' 1800 Mar. Edge- 
worth Cast. Rack rent Wks. 1832 1. 70 4 It's no time for 
punch yet a bit. 4 1884 1 * cess Alice Mem. 41, I cannot tell 
you what pleasure it has been to have that dear child a 
tattle bit. 

b. Sc. The exact point or * nick 1 of time. 

1785 Burnm Aetdr. Dei) xi, When the best wark-lume i’the 
house . . Is instant made no worth a louse, Just at the bit. 

7 . Sc. A small piece of ground, a 4 spot.* 

1814 Scott Wav. 111. 237 Its a bieldy enough bit. 1816 
— Antia. xxv, What gars ye atop (digging] now 7 — ve’re 
just at the very bit lor a chance. 1879 Jamieson Sc. Viet , 
s. v., He canna stan* in a bit ( i. e. still, in one spotj. 

8. In refcience to money: 

a. Thieves' slang. Money. Cf. Bitk sb. 5. 

1607 Dkkickr Jests to make Merie Wks. (Grosartj 11. 328 

If they, .once knew where the bung and the bit is .. your 
puree and the money. x6o8 — Beta*. Load. HI. tea To 
learne . . what store of Bit he hath in his Bag. 183a Mirror 
17 Nov. 333 Coiners . . valgus. Bit-makers. 

b. Applied in the Southern States of N. America, 
in the West Indies, etc., to small silver coins 
forming fractions of the Spanish dollar, or (when 
these are obsolete) to their value In current money. 

Last century tftg bit was generally the old Mexican reala 
i of a dollar or.mwax 6 )d. sterling 5 later values assigned are 
a half piBtsyijb af ^ of a dollar. T * r of a dollar, and [in 
some colon faB aMr value of i l d. sterling. 

1681 'Atom. 1. 85 Their Abuse to y* Oovemm*, 

In Owning' Spanish Bitts and Boston money. 1730 
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Southall Bugs 8 , 1 would give him ..a Bit, (a Piece of 
Spanish Money, there current at Seven-pence Hair-Penny), 
tele Cook Voy. (1783) 1 . x8 The meat is . . sold for hair a 
Bit (three pence sterling) a pound, c 178s T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . App 165 The tenth (of the dollarj 
will be precisely the Spanish bit, or half-pistareen. a 1848 
Marry at R. Reefer liii, 1 . .gave my sable nurses a handful 
Of bits each. 1883 Century Mag. XXVIL 29 With six bits 
in his pocket and an axe upon his shoulder. 

Q. colloq. A small coin or * piece * of money, the 
value being generally named, as seven-shilling bit 
(an obs. Eng. gold coin), sixpenny , four penny, 
and threepenny bit. In slang*- lourpence. 

1809 Marrvat F. Mildmay ii, A seven shilling bit would 
be thought handsome. 

9 . In Scotch bit is used for bit of(* a bit bread* ; 
cf. Ger. ein Stitch Bred ), and for bit of a (* a bit 
bairn*) ; in the latter use it approaches the nature 
of an adj.~ little, tiny, small. 

1783 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. Hi, His wee bit ingle blinkin 
bonilie. 1787 Beattie Scotticisms 13 A bit bread, a bit 
paper.— A bit of bread, a bit of paper. s8i6 Scorr Antiq. 
vii, I heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent. 1883 
J. Hawthorns in Harper* s Aiag. Nov. 926/1, 1 can take 
a bit draw of the pipe. 

10 . Comb. Bit-wlae, little by little, a bit at a 
time, piecemeal. 

183s Austin Jurispr. (1879UI. 1064 Codified law does not 
adapt itself to the successive wants of successive ages so 
easily as law made bit-wise. 

t Bit sb* Obs . Forms: 1 byt, bytt, a 
butte, 3-5 bitte, 4 bit. [OE. byt(t) str. fcm., 
cogn. w. ON. bytta pail, MDu., MLG. butte (Du. 
but, LG. but, but water-bucket, cask ; adopted, 
at some period, from med.L. buttis , butta (cf. It. 
bottc, Sp., Tr. bota, F. botte, boute ), of uncertain 
origin : see Diez, Littre, Scheler. OE. had also 
byden fern., a butt, cogn. w. OHG. butina , M 11 G. 
bitten , bute , mod.G. butte, adopted from med.L. 
butina , +lnuiina, dim. of butta. The phonetic 
forms show that these words are not Teutonic. 
Cf. Butt, Bottle.] A leathern bottle or fla.de ; 
the uterus or womb ; a fire- bucket. 


c 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr. -Whicker Foe. 336 17 ter, byL 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 Ne tug ne duo niwe win on 
ealde bytta. jyf hi do®, bytta beud tubrokene. a iroo 
in Wr. -Whicker Foe. 352 Liter, butte, c into Hali Ateid. 
35 Inwid )>> womhe vwdin he bitte [v. r. butte], c 1467 
E. A'. Gilds 382 That the bitters be redy with hur horses 
and bittes to brynge water . . when eny parellc of fuyre ys. 

Bit (bit), v. [f. Bit sb. l] 

1 . traits. To furnish with a bit, to put the bit 
into the mouth of (a horse) ; to accustom to the bit. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. clvi. 962 Wee be as coltcs 
that were neuer sad led nor bitted. x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. 
XU. lxxii (1612) 298 Till when the Horse was neuer baclTt 
nor bitted. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxxix, The horses were not 
trained to the regular pace . . nor did they seem bitted vas 
it is technically expressed; for the use of the sword. 

2 . Jig- To curb, restrain. 

18x4 Coi.f.ridge Aids (1848) I. 82 It is not women 
and l 1 renchinen only that would rather have their tongues 
bitten than bitted. 1838 Bright For. Pol., Sp.iiij 61 468 At 
the Revolution the monarchy of England was bridled and 
bitted. 

Bit, pa. t. and pple. of Bite v. 

Bitaonie, bitaght, etc. : see Be-. 

Bitale, variant of Bytalk, Obs., parable. 

t BitaTt, v. Obs . rare- 1 . [MK., t. bi-, Be- + 
talten OE. tealtian to shake.] trans. To shake. 

c 1 ass E. E. A Hit . P. A. 1 160 Bot of bat munt 1 watz bitalt. 

Bitamen, obs. form of Bitumen. 

+ Bita*velen. v. Obs. rare - *. [f. bi-, Be- + 
Tavklkn, ?to talk.] To overthrow (in argument). 

a zaas Leg. Rath. 1284 An anlepi meiden, wit hire anes 
muft, haucS swa biteuelet If*, r. bitaulct ow], itciuet, and 
iteieL 


Bitch (bit/), sb.l Forms: 1 biooe, btoge, 
3—4 bioohe, 4 byoohe, biohe, 5 byoh(e, (begoh), 
5-0 bytoh(e, 9 Sc. bioh, 6- bitch. [OE. bicce, 
elsewhere in Teutonic only in ON. bikkja : it is 
altogether uncertain what is the relation of the 
two words, whether they are cognate, or if not, 
which is adopted from the other. If the ON. 
bikkja was the original, it may, as shown by 
Grimm, be ad. Lapp, pittja : but the converse is 
equally possible. Ger. belie, petze (only modem), 
if related at all, must be a germanized form of 
bitch. The history of the F. biche bitch, and biche 
fawn, and their relation, if any, to the Eng. word, 
are unknown. There is a Sc. form hick sometimes 
affected in the pronunciation of sense i, to avoid 
association with sense a.] 

1 . The female of the dog. 

c 1000 ASlfric Gloss, ia Wr.-WOlckar Voc. 120 Canicula, 
bic&e. c 1000 Sax. Ltechd. 1 . 364 Bicccan mcolc. *1300 
K . Alis. 5394 Comen tig res maLfy hundre ; Grays bicchen 
ala It waren. 1387 Trevua Htgaen Rolls Ser. 111 . 141 He 
fonde a bicehe )eue be cUildc spuke. 1398 — Barth, De P. 
R. xviii. 1 . (1495) 74a The bytche bnngeth forth blynde 
whelpes. 134a Brinklow Complaynt xxiv. (1874) 63 As 
cheat aa a sawt byteh. 1398 Shake. Merry W. 111. v. z z A 
blinds bitches Puppies, nfteene Pth litter, a t68o Butler 
Rem. xvii. (1759) ia. 184a I.kvkr Handy Andy iL 14 All 
the, dogs are well, 1 hope, and my (avounte bitch. 


b. The female of the fox, wolf, and occasionally 
of other beasts ; usually in combination with the 
name of the species. (Also as in sense 1) 

Z593 Eden Decades W. lad. 111. n. (Ark) 144 Ine dogge 
tiger beynge thus kylled they . . came to the denne where 
the bytche remayned with her twoo young* suckynge 
whelpes. 1969 Spenser Soon. vii. a 1687 Cotton Aenetd 
Burlesqued 1169a) 70 1 saw Mischievous bitebfox Helena. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. vii. We have got the dog fox, 
1 warrant the bitch is not far off. zBeo Scott MohosU 
xxxvi, Aa if ye had been littered of bitch-wolvea, not bom 
of women. tBeg Bro. Jo nath an III. 065 The whelp of a 
bitch-catamount. 

9 . Applied opprobriously to a woman ; strictly, 
a lewd or sensual woman. Not now in decent use ; 
but formerly common in literature. 

I a 1400 Chester PL (1843) z8i Whom calleste thou queine, 
skabdc biche ? Z373 T. Still Gamm. Gurton 11. ii, Come 
out. thou hungry neeuy bitch. 1673 Hobbes Odyssey xviii. 
310 Ulysses looking sourly answered, You Bitch. 172* Ar- 
ruthnot John Butt (17M 9 An extravagant bitch of a wife. 
1790 Wolcott tP. Pindar) Adv. Fut. Laurent Wks. x8ia 
11 . 337 Call her Prostitute, Bawd, dirty Bitch. z833 Marryat 
P. Simple (1834) 446 You are a . . son of a bitch. 

b. Applied to a man (less opprobrious, and 
somewhat whimsical, having the modem sense of 
• dog*). Not now in decent use. 

a 1300 E. E. Atise. (1855) 54 He is a schrewed byche, In 
faytlij J trow, he be a wychc. b 1749 Fielding torn Jones 
xvu. iii. Landlord is a vast comical bitch. 

3 . Comb . and attrib., as (sense 1) bitch-puppy , 
-whelp\ (sense a) bitch-baby, -clout, -daughter , 
-hunter, - son ; t bitoh-daughter {obs ), the night- 
mare; bitoh-fou a. (Sc.), as drunk and sick as 
a bitch, * beastly * drunk. 

<1x400 Cov. Atyst. a 18 Come fforthe, thou bore, and 
itynkynge *byche-clowte. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 31 be *Bych- 
doghter. epuilta , noxa. X786 Burns Intent. La. Dare, I've 
been . . bitch-fou 'msng godly priests. 1787 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. 1 .XXVU. 255 My Lord Clanbra&sil purchased 
a * Bitch-puppy, c 1330 Arth. 4 Alert. 8487 * Biche sone I 
thou d rawest amis. 1 1480 Gloss, in Wright Voc. 051 Hec 
cat u la, a *byche qwclpe. z6ox Holland Pliny I. aao The 
# bitch-whelpe that commeth of the first litter. 

Bitoh, sb? Mining. Also biohe, Beohk, q.v. 

1747 Hoobon Miner * s Diet. s. v. Boring, For drawing up 
the Rods, we have, to hold them, an Iron Instrument called 
a Bitch, and, for unscrewing them, two more we call Dogs. 
x88i Raymond Aiming Gloss., Biche, a tool ending below 
in a conical cavity, for recovering broken rods from a bore- 
hole. 

t Bitoh, v- 1 Obs. [f. Bitch sb . l sense 2 .] intr. 
a. To frequent the company of lewd women, b. 
To call any one 4 bitch.* 

1673 C. Cotton Poet. Whs. (7765) 177 Jove, thou now art 
going a Bitching. X687 — A eneia Burl. 1 1092) 43. 1709 Rarnb. 
Fuddle-Caps 6 In wonderful Rago went to Cursing and 
Bitching. 

Bitoh v? [perh. f. Bitch sb. 1 sense 1 .] 

1. trans. To hang back. rare. 

X777 Burke Letter in Corresp. (1844) II. 157 Norton 
[Speaker] bitched a little at lost ; but though be would re- 
cede, Fox stuck, to his motion. 

2. trans. To spoil, to bungle. 

Mod. colloq. 4 What a mess he made of it 1 he thoroughly 
bitched the business. 4 


t Bi’tohery. Obs . [f. Bitch sb? + -key.] 
Lewdness, harlotry. 

1531 More Cotfut. Tindale Wks. 648/1 Such marlage is 
very vnlawfull lechery and plain abhominablc bychcry. x jap 
Marston Sco. Filtanie 1. iv. 188 He will vnline him.se lie 
from bitchery. <1x704 T. Brown Whs. (1760) 111 . 94 (D.) 
The roguery of their lawyers, the bitchery of their paramours. 

Bit* (bait), v. Pa. t. bit (bit). Pa. pple. 
bitten (bi t*n) ; aUo bit. arch. Forms : Inf. 
1 2 bitan, 2-4 biten, (4-6 byte, 6-7 bight), 4- 
bite. Ta.t. 1-4 bit, 3-5 bot, 4-5 boot, 4-6 
(and 9 dial.) bote, (5 boght) ; 7- bit; pi. 1 
biton, 2 4 biten ; also sing. 4 bett, bited, 5 
bete; Sc. 4 bayte, 6 bait, 0 - bate. Pa. pple. 
1-4 biten, 4 by ten, bittin, (ybite, ibyten), 8-9 
bit, 7 - bitten. [Com. Teut. : OE. bitan, pa. t. bdt, 
biton, pa. pple. biten « OS. bitan (MD11. biten, 
Du. bi/ten ), OFris. btta, ON. bit a (Sw. oi/a, Da, 
bide), OHG. bhan (MHG.tf***, mod.G. beiszen). 
Goth, beitan, pa. t. bait, bitum, pple. bitans 
OTeut. Hit an, cogn. w.Skr. bhid-, l,. fid- (findere) 
* to cleave, split.' Originally inflected like write ; 
but since 16th c. the regular pa. t bote, still 
used in Lancashire, etc , has been superseded in 
standard Kng. by the form bit, which (though it 
has die original vowel of the plural) is not a con- 
tinuation ot that form, but formed either after the 
pa. pple., or on the analogy of tome other verba 
of the same class.] 


I. Said of the teeth. 

1 . trans. To cut into, pierce, or nip (anything) 
with the teeth. 

To bite is the function of the front teeth (incisors end 
canines) : the back teeth (molars) chew, crush, or grind. 

« xooo Beowulf 1488 He xefeng hrafte. .sUbpendne rinc bdt 
bdn-loeen. 0 1400 Cov. Most. >1841) 19 Adam ffor thou that 
appyl boot Agens my byddyng. 1 1400 Anturs A rth. suit, 
llie burlokkest blonke ther euyr bote brede. 0 ffoo in 
Retrosp. Rev. (1833) Nov. 104 The appulle that Adam bett. 
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IH6 PUgr. Porf.( W. do W. *531) Ro 8 b. He that doth byte 
a thynge doih« 001 vtterly destroys it but mynysshe it 
Mpa Shako. Ven. f Ad. 116 He stamps end bite* ihe poor 
flies in his fume, im Swift On Poetry 00 Be mindful, 
when invention fhUs» 7 To scratch your head and. bite your 
noils. 

b. with adverbial complement To bite away 
at off \ to remove or detach by biting. < To bite 
through, asunder, in two, etc. : to divide by biting. 

close Gen . 4 Ex. 0906 Here aldre heoedes he of hot 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, it vi. 53 pis free man boot of hys 
owen lunge, and cast it in he visage of hiike woode tyraunte. 
1460 Capgravk Ckron. (1858) 178 His bed was byten fro the 
body. >400 Robt. Devyll 153 in Hazl. E.P.P. 1 . ms Hys teeth 


b. fig* To take or be caught by any bait. 
iTia 'Carts Hitt. Eng. III. 047 The council bit eagerly at 
the proposal. «7§§ T. Jsffsiison Corr. (1830) «x Do not 
bite at the bait of pleasure till you know there fie no hook 


body. 14B0 Roht. Dovyllij# in Hazl. E.P.F. 1 . ms Hys teeth 
grewe so peryllousslye. That the norysshe nyppies ne bote 
a ways, m 1500 Skelton P. Sparowe 300 The selfe same 
hounde . . Myght byte asondrs thy throtc. [sfl6s £. Wauch 
Birtio Carters T. si His wife bote her lung i* two.] 1870 
Geo. Eliot Armgnrt. U, Truth has rough flavours if we 
bite it through. 

0 . with cognate object, 

c sjao Cost. Love ira A gret bite he hot of belle. 

2. intr. or absol. in same sense. Const, of, on. 
upon (obs.). To bite at \ to make an attempt to 
bite, to snap with the teeth at. 

e 1*73 Lamb. Horn* 193 Ne nom he na alle . . ah ane dale 
alswa me bit of ane epple. a 1300 Cursor M. 1873s He 
. . pat neuer o )mt appel bate. *398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. 
R. v. ix. (1495) xs6 Sharpe teeth growen or the brode teeth . 
for it nedytn to byte ratner than to grynde. c 1430 Knt. do 
ia Tour v 18681 148 She bote upon the appille. 1396 Sprnber 
State IreL 46 IThey] byte at the dugge from which they 
sucked life. 1668 Purrs Diary 1 1 Feb., [It] makes me mad to 
see them bite at the stone, and not at the hand that flings it. 

3. trans. To wound or lacerate with the teetli. 

a xooo Riddles (Gr.) lxvi. 4 /Eghwa . . biteS mec on bar 
lie. c 1300 K. Alis. 5435 Hy biten [/a. t.) bothe man and 
hors. 1340 Ayenb . 66 pa felle d or "bet byt and beberkp 
alle ko pet he may. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxix. 19*50 Scho 
bete horn bitturly with hir bare tetli. c *440 Gesta Rom. 
(1879) 399 The grewhonde . . grevously bote hym. 1337 K. 
Arthur (Copland* 111. v, The whyte brachet bote hym by 
the buttocke and pulled out a pece. 1640 Shakb. Temp. 11. 
ii. 10 Sometime like Apes, that inoe and chatter at me. And 
after bite me. *766 Golds*. Elegy Mad Dog, The dog . .Went 
mad, and bit the man. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 4a 
The la*t man ia the one the aog bites, 
b. with cognate object. 

1607 Topmell Serpents 613 The Spider . . biteth Into his 
head a mortal wound. 

C. fig. (cf. wound, sting, prick .) 

e xaoo Ormin 15580 Hat lufe towarrd codes* bus Me bitebp 
i min hcrrtc. c *3 »< Metr. Horn. 105 Penaiu bites man ful 
sare. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. ix. (1537)84 Hym a lytle chydyng 
sore byteth. 1849 Fuller Just Mans Fun. 18 An affrighted 
conscience . . biting of them. 1673 Hobbes Odyss. vm. 186 
So much your words me bite, 
d. absol. or intr. 

1x380 Wvclip Set. Whs. III. 440 Lettip (be houndis] boko 
to t>erke and to byte. 1530 Pa lag r. 456/1 A woman can 
defende her wife no better than to scratchc and byte. 1380 
North Plutarch 11676* 8ao A dead man biteth not. 199s 
Spenser M. Hubberd 434 Vet spite bites neare 1647 May 
Hist. Pari. 1. vii. 73 Would faine be at something were like 
the Masse, that will not bite ; a muzzled Religion. 1700 
Waits Div. 4 Mor. Songs xvi, Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Iv. 666 It was better 
to die biting and scratching to the last. 

4. trans. To 1 sting* as a serpent, or an insect 
that sucks blood. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5955 (GAtt.) Hungri flies . . pat hath kal 
bat hath man and best. 138a Wvclip Prov. xxiii. 3a It 
I wine 1 shal bite as a shadewe eddre [1533 Covkrd. it byteth 
like a serpent. So *6tiJ. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1x3/4 
Saynt machnire kylde a flee t hat bote hym. 1333 Covkrdalb 
Numb. xxi. 6 Fyne serpen tes. .which bote \Genov. and s6iz 
bit I the people. 1730 Southall Bugs 10 This Sucking the 
Wound . . is what we improperly call Biting us. 1793 T. 
Beddoes Calculus 185 He employed more than three thou- 
sand vipers, and caused to be bit more than four thousand 
animals. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 1. v. (1886) 64 We crack 
them [fleas] and we crush them, At once, whene'er they bite. 

1 6 . trans. To go on nipping (portions of food), 
to nibble ; to eat. Obs. 

1 1103 Lay. >5340 Ne mostc he nauere biten mete, e sago 
Bestiary a6a Ne bit )e nowt Se barlic beren abuten. 1340 
Spenser F. Q. 1. L 93 As gentle shepheard. .Markes which 
doe byte their hasty supper best. 

f b. absol. or intr. Const, on, upon. Obs. 

C13B6 Chaucer Parti. ProL 36 Her at this alestake I 
wil both drynke and biten on a cake. 1333 Covkrd. Aficah 
sit. 5 When they haue eny thinge to byte vpon. c x6eo Z* 
Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 49 He . . Shall . . neither have to 
bite, nor yet to sup. 1840 Bp. Hall Chr. Modtr. (Ward) 
s8/a Fain to bite upon beans to keep himself from sleeping. 

to. Iran... Ofliquid food: To taste, to drink. 
a sirs After. R. 364. a 1300 K . Horn 1130 No beer nul- 
Hch ibite Bote or coppe white, a 1300 Haveloh 173* No 

T so lite, That euere wolde ale bite. 

intr . Of fish ; To seise or snap at the bait of 
the angler. 

1633 Walton Angler 86 He thought that Trout bit not 
for hunger but wantonness. Ibid. *3* He will bate both at 
the Minnow, the Worm, and the Fly. 171s Addison Sped. 
Na 108 P a, 1 intend to . . see how the Perch bite in the 
Black River. *878 Jkvons Prim. Petit . Eton, to The 
angler . . in the early morning . . when the fish will bite, 
b. fig* To take or be caught by any bait. 


sfiot Bp. Hall Episi* 1. v, How manly he coaid bke*Jn hk 
secret want ; and dissemble hu over-late repentance. 1630 
— Cases Cense* 380 Content to bite in their hidden griev- 
ances. 

H. Said of other things. 

8 . trans. To cut into or penetrate as a sharp- 
edged weapon. Altofig. 

a tooo Riddles (Gr.) IxxxviiL 13 Blod ut ne com . . keah 
mec heard bite siid-ecg style, c 1394 Chaucer Anel + Arc. 
87o The swerde of sorowe byte My wooftil harte. a 1430 
Syr. Egtam. 490 Ther was no knyfe that wolde hym byte. 
1811 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 157 My Dagger muzscl r d, Least 
it should blto it's master. 1700 Dryden Meleager 4 A . 
86 No sounding ax presum'd those trees to bite. 1899 Ten- 
nyson Enid 573 Who heaved his blade aloft, And crack’d 
the helmet thro, and bit the bone, 
b. absol. or intr . 

a 100 1 Beowulf 3x50 Sio ecg xewac bat unswiflor. c 1314 
Guy Warw. rag- He hem smut With his fkuchon that wele 
boL c 1386 Chaucer Syrs. T. 150 poruhe oute his armour it 
wil kerue and bite, c 1400 Epiph (Turab. 1843) 743 Gret 
axes, .full scharpe bytond. 1333 Stewart Cron. Siot. II. 

S The fedderit flanis . . Outthrow thair bimeis bait. 1398 
iaks. Merry W. 11. L *36, I haue a Sword : and it shall 
bite vpon my necessitie. 184a Macaulay Battle Lake 
Reg. viii, Camerium knows how deeply 11 m sword of Aulua 
lutes. 

1 0 . Const, in, into , to, of, on, upon. Obs. 
c 1003 Lay. 75x3 pet swerd in bat. c 1340 Gate. 4 Gr. Knt. 
496 pe bit of k* nroun stel bot on pc grounde. c 1386 
Chaucer Kate. T. 1776 The jelous strokes on here helmes 
byte, c 1430 Syr. Tryam* 1991 To hys herte hys apere can 
byte. 1396 Spenser F.Q. ii v. 7 There the steel Btayd not, 
but inly Gate Deepe in his flesn. 1634 Motor's Arthur 
(18x6) II. 954 There would no sword bite on him, no more 
than upon a gad of tteeL 

0. trans. and intr. To cause a sharp smarting 
pain (lo) : as a sharp stroke, a blister, caustic, etc. 

c sja$ E. E. A Hit. P. C. 373 Heter hay re* bay hent kat 
aspcrly bited. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xx. 359 Fro lenten to 
lenten He lat hise piastres bite, c 1483 Digby Myst. (188s) 
III. 735 Thys hard balys on ki bottokkys xafl byte ! 1394 
Lyi.y Moth. Bomb. 1. i. 73 These medecines bile hot on great 
mischiefcs. 1637 Rutherford />/;. lxxxiv. 1 . 915 Our crosses 
would not bite upon us if we were heavenly-minded. 

b. To make (the mouth, throat, etc.) smart. 

133a Huloet, Bite as., ginger and peper the tonge. 
1380 Rarkt A tv. B 731 This mater biteth me by the 
stomackc. Dai.lar Hist. Maroons I. iv aa Offer- 

ing a. . man . .hu choice of wine or rum . . he chose the latter, 
with this answer : 1 Oh I Sir, any thing that bites the throat. 1 
+ c. intr. To have a 4 nip ’ ; lo taste of. Obs. . 

17x3 Loud. 4 Count r. Breto. 1. (1749) 47 It makes the Ale 
bite of the Yeast. 

10. trans. and absol. To affect painfully or injuri- 
ously with intense cold. Cf. frost-bitten. 

153a Huloet, Bite, as frost biteth the grasse. 1333 Eden 
Treat. New lad. xo Thei are nether bytten with colde in 
winter nor burnt with heate in somer. 1000 Siiaks. A. V. L. 
11. vii. 186 Freize, freize, thou bitter skie that dost not bight 
so nigh as benefitts forgot. 1609 Dekker Guts Hombt. 
Wkt. 1884-5 II. 919 Vn lease that Freezeland Curre, cold 
winter, offer to bite thee. 1866 Tennyson Window , Frost 
is here And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

11. trans. and intr. To corrode, or eat into, as a 
strong acid or other chemical agent ; to act upon 
chemically as a mordant. 

16a* Favine Theat. Han. ti. xm. 036 An Antique inscrip- 
tion, tmt bitten and wome with age. 1677 Moxon Meek. 
Exert. (sjo^ 94a Being washed three or four times, it Bites 
or Eats not, but dries quickly. 1684 T. Hubnet Th. F.arth 
II. 44 And stony mountains, which no fire can bite upon. 
z8aa I MisoN Sc. 4 Art II. 498 Tho*e lines which are not in- 
tended to be bit any deeper must now be stopped up. 1873 
Use Did. Arts 11 . 986 The sal-ammoniac. . has the peculiar 
property of causing the aqua-fortis to bite more directly 
downwards. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 999/a The 
workman immerses the articles . . in this solution, until the 
acid no longer * bites ' the metal. 

b. To bite in in Engraving*, to eat out the lines 
of an etching on metal with an acid. 

iSri Craig Led. Drawing vii. 401 The cracks, .when bit 
in, form, .the grain of the work. 1873 Ure Did. Arts II. 
983 DQrer's etching appears to have been bitten in, or cor- 
roded with the add at once. 


0 refi* {fig.) 

1876 Geo Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxix. 938 A man whose 
slight relations with her had.. bitten themselves into the 
most permanent layers of feeling. 

12. trans. and intr. Used to express the proper 
or improper action of various tools, implements, 
and parts of mechanism, in gripping or taking hold, 
either by penetrating or by friction. A. Of a 
plough: To run too deeply into the ground. 
D. Of a file, saw, etc. : To make an impression 
upon (the substance), o. Of an anchor : To enter 
and take hold of the bottom, d. Of the wheels of 
a locomotive and other parts of mach inery depend ing 
for their effectiveness npon friction : To 1 grip ' the 
rails or surface, e. Ot a skate on the ice. 

sgsa Fitihrss. Hush. $ 4 A rests balks is where the plough 
bytetn at the poynte of the culture and share, and cutteth 
not the ground cleane to the forowe. 1633 Swan Spec. M. 
vi. (16431 *9* Of such hardnesse that the file can scarcely 
bite it, 176a tr. DuhameTs Hush, 1. ix. ted. 9) 40 If the 
■hare is apt to bite, or run too deep into the ground. 1789 
Falconer Diet* Marine (1789), To bite, to hold fast in the 
ground ; expressed of the anchor. 1840 J. ft. Lack son 
Min. 4 Uses axvi 308 So hard that a steel tool will hardly 
Mu upon it 1884 Daily Tel. 93 Dec., The engines did not 
bile, owing to the ‘greaaineas’ of the metals. 1883 Har* 
I peps Mag. Jan. 199 His anchor biting in the golden sand. 


7. To bits in : to repress (what one has to say); 
to restrain tone's feelings, etc.). Obs. 


1884 Sunday Mag. May 307/1 The oil .. prevented the 
driving-wheels from • biting/ 

£ Typogr. (see quot.) 

s8ai J. Johnson Typogr. II. sex Ho examines whether the 
trinket bites ; that u, whether it keeps off tho impression 
flora any part of the pages. 1880 Print. Times ijFeb, 36/x. 
13. fig. {trans. ana intr.) To take hold of (toe 
mind, etc.), seize, impress, come home to. arch. 

OM E.E. A Hit. P. A. 356 fly prayer may his pyte byte, 
in* Frith Mirror (1839) 973, 1 will allege another leal of 
the wise man, which shall . . bite them better, sgsg Jove 
Apot. Tind 18 This reason did so byght Tindal and stoke 
so fat upon him. 1640 Rogers N annum 198 That worship 
which bites not the spirit, is most specious to the eye. day 
tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death • 1651) 04 Those thoughts, which 
seeing they are severed from the affairs of the world, bite 
not. 1884 Macm. Mag. Oct. 467 Speaking of Algebra, in 
comparison with.. Geometry, he [Chalmers] said, ne could 
not take to it, for he could not make it bile like the other. 

+ 14. trans. To speak sharply or injuriously against ; 
to calumniate (cl. backbite ) ; to carp at. intr. To 
find fault sharply or severely, speak bitterly, jibe. 

1330 R. Brunmr Ckron. 335 Here now ke grete despite . • 
fai to k«r bak, gan bite of Scotlond |m clergie. 1386 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Aead. To Rdr., Seeking out what to bite 
at, and to reprehend in other mens works. 1803 Verstkgan 
Dec. inteU. (1698) Pref. Verses. If Enuie bite what thou 
hast here set fourth. Z683 J. Barnard Life Heytyn 40 It 
does not become any Son of the Church, .to bite aud snarl 
at the Name of Protestant. 

15. Dans, {colloq.) To deceive, to overreach, 
'take in.' Now onlv in passive. Cf. Bite sb. 9 . 

1700 Steele Taller No. xe He has bit you fairly enough. 
173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 143 The judge shall job, tne Bishop 
bile the town. 1798 W. Hutton A utobiog. 31 The work- 
men saw my ignorance, and bit me as they pleased, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V. xxxii. 330 Both parties 
had been in some degree bitten In the reciprocal attempt to 
deceive each other. iBgs Thackeray Esmond 111. Hi. 340 
Miss Beatrix was quite bit (as the phrase of that day was). 
Mod. phrase. * The biter bit.* 

10. Phrases, f To bite upon the bridle : to champ 
the bit like a restless horse, to wait impatiently. 
To bite the dust, ground, sand, etc.: to fall tin 
death, to die. To bite the lip, or (obs.) upon 
the lips : to press the dip between the teeth, in 
order to restrain the expression of anger or mirth. 
+ To bite one's tongue : to hold it between the teeth 
so as to repress speech (cf. ( to hold one's tongue'), 
t To bite the thumb at: * to threaten or dehe by 
putting the thumbe naile into the moulh, and with 
a ierke (from the upper teeth) make it to knack,* 
(Cotgb. s v. Nique) ; to give the 4 fico,’ to insult, 
f To bite the teeth : to gnash or grind them, t To 
bite one's ear or one by the ear, i. e. as a sign of 
fondness, to caress fondly. 

13x4 Barclay Cvt. 4 Uplondyskm. (1847) 41 These cour- 
tiers. .Smelling those diiihes, they bite upon the * bridle. 
1600 Asp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 349 Bite upon the bridle, that 
. .he may be wiser afterword. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 11. 55 
May his fellow warriora. .Fall round him to tho earth and 
bite the *du»t. styyi Gray Poems, Ode viii, Soon a King 
shall bite the *ground. z8x| Byron Giaour xxii, The fore- 
most Tartar bites the ground 1 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 153 
Philip bote on his *lippe. 138a Langl. P. PL B. v. 84 Ills 
body was to-bolle for wrqtthe kat he bote his lippes. 1473 
Caxton Jason (1477) 59 He frowned . . and bote on his 
lippe. 1813 Shaks. Hen. VIII, m. ii. i*| He bites his Up, 
and starts, Stops on a sodaine. i8eo Kkatb -Isabella xxii, 
And many times they bit their lips alone. sytffPopR Iliads. 

i i First Odius falls, and bites the bloody "sand, sflos Shako. 
'em. 4 Jut. 1. L 58 No, sir, I do not uite my #l HiumlM at 

r >u sir : but I bite my Thumbe sir. 1393 — a Hen. VI, 1, 
ago So Yorke must lit, and fret, and bitenis "tongue, tggg 
Covkrdalk Lament. 1 l 16 Thine enemies . . by tinge their 
*teth sayenge : let vs deuoure. 939a Shaks Rom. 4 Jut. 
11. iv. 81, I will bite thee by the "care for that iest. «6so 
B. Jonson Alch 11. iii, Slave, I could bite thine Ear. s8ss 
Cotgk. , Mordre T oreille 4 , as much as Ratter on caresser 
mignounemont, wherein the biting of th* "care is, with some, 
an vsuall Action. 

Bite (brit), sb. Also 5 byte. [f. Bite v. Taking 
the place of Bit sbl and 2 , in several of their 
original and more literal senses, first in 1 5 th c. in 
sense 1 , and at various later dates in the other 
senses. (As Bit was earlier spelt bite . with short 
f, it is not possible always to distinguish the two 
words, at the period when bite was coming in.)] 

1. The act or action of cutting, piercing, or 
wounding, with the teeth ; also fig. 

1499 Promp. Parv. (Pyiwon), Byte, menus. 1370 Levins 
Mamp. 150 A Byte, morsus, rictus. 1897 Dryden Viry* 
Georg. 11. 599 Their venom'd Bite \duriyue veuenuut Dentts). 
1933 1 *opr ProL Sat. xo6 Of all mad creatures .. It is the 
slaver kills, and not the bite. 1799 Southey King Crocod. 11, 
King Crocodile.. show’d his teeth, but he misad his bite. 
Mod. Provb. HU bark a worse than hU bite. 

b. The keen cutting effect of a harsh wind. 

1881 Daily Tel. s8 Jan., A thin scattering of sleet in the 
air which gave a peculiar edge to the bite of the wind, 
o. The action of a machine indenting metal, etc. 
1878 E. Clark Japan xge Stamping machines . . closed 
upon each of them [blank coins) with a * bite.' 

d. The corrosive action of acid upon the metal 
plate in etching. 

1873 Use Diet. Arts II. s86 If . . the engraver finds that 
the acid has arid as he wishes, he has secured what Is 
technically termed 'a pood bite. 1 

•• A downward jerk of a horse's head. 



BITSABIiB. 


v86x Wkttk - Melville Market t/arb. xfl. fed. «»> $• 
* Hold up, you brute.' he added, a* Huotpur made an igce 
gious 4 bite,' that nearly landed him oo hb none. 

2 , The biting of food or victuals ; concr. food to 
«it ; chiefly in the phrase bite and tup. 

10 * J. Hkvwhod Prov. # Epigr. 11807) 34 One neny . i 
Thu* euer might either make m® bite or sup. >8x0 Scott 
Old Alert. vi, Tliere’e puir dietr wed whig* enow about the 
countiy will be glad to do that for a bite and a soup. 1^1 
Mim I) a addon Trait Seep. vi. vi. jui He had lain uut* 
Cealed for fourteen day* without either bit® or *up. 
b. I he biting of grass ; herbage to bite. 

1765 Tucker Lt . Nat. I. 6x8 Little seeds, each whereof 
cannot throw up herbage enough to make a bite for a aheap. 
1799 J. Koskm PBON Agric. Perth 301 It . .gives sheep a good 
bite early in the season. 1834 Brit. Hush. 1. vial ec6 They 
are then again turned out as soon as there is a bite of grass 
in the spring 1881 Daily New a June 5/5 Gnus lands 
were terribly backward; tliere was little bite for cattle. 

3 . Anting. The seizure of the bnit by a fish. 


x6s3 W altom Angler 169, 1 have knowne a very 
Fisher angle . . for three or four dayes together for a 1 
Carp, ana not have a bite. 1836 Mar kyat Mulsh. Easy vi, 


P ie . . for I 

not have a bite. w , 

I have another bite, .ah ! he's off again. 1863 Burton BA. 
Hunter xoa The chance of these excites him, like the 
aiigler’s bites and rises, and gives its zest to the pursuit. 

4 . A piece bitten off v usually to cat); a mouthful. 
ism Stkwart Cron. Scot. III. 476 To mnk him remeid, 
Qrnim support with ane byte of gra breid. 1784 Mrs. A 
Adams Lett. (1848* aoj Although he longs for a morsel, he 
has not yet agreed for a single bite, a 1817 Ballad 4 Susan 
Pye* xx. ibid. 479/9 Tell him to send one bile of bread. 
1807 Scott 7 W Drovers Take it all, man -lake it all — 
never make two bites of a cherry. 

f 5 . Thieves' slang . Cash, money. Ohs. Cf. 
Bit sb - 8 a. 

153a Dice Play (1850) 30 So proud ..because he hath 
gotten n new chain . . and some store of byte. 199a Gmeenk 
Dr/. Cpuny-cateh. Wks. 1881-3 XI. 44 Soinu. .would venter 
nil the byte in their boung at dice. 

6. A wound made with the teeth. 

1736 Bailey, Bite, an hurt made by the teeth. 1766 
Golpsm. Elegy Mad Dog, The man recovered of the bue, 
The dog it was that died. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 160 Thereto ther breast | she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the unpicks bite. >838 Penny Cyct. XII. 400/1 
The bite of a rabid animal generally lieuls up like that of a 
healthy one. 

7 . The grip or hold of an edge surface in various 
mechanical contrivances. Also fig. 

1863 Masson Bee. Brit Philos. Hi. 176 His system, .may 
have lost Its bite upon the British mind. Mod. In wet 
weather sand is sprinkled under ilie wheels of a locomotive 
to increase their bite upon the rails. 

8. Typogr. A blank left in printing through the 
accidental covering of a portion oi the 4 forme* by 
the frisket. 

1677 MoXon Meek. F.xrrc. in Savage Diet. Print . *.v. 
Bite, If the frisket is not sufficiently cut away, but rovers 
some part of the form, so that It prints on the filsket. it is 
called a bite. s88e Blades C avion 1 jo in ' Speculum Vitae 
Christ! ' we actually And 4 a bite,' hall of the bottom line re- 
maining unprinted. 

‘ + 8. slang. An imposition, a deception ; what is 
now called a ' sell ’ ; tmshiug fioiu the notion of 
playful imposition or hoax, to that of swindle or 
fraud. Obs. (Cf. BtTftit, a.) 

1711 Stsblk Spect. No. 116 Pj Tt was a common Bite 
with him, to lay Suspicions that he was favouicd by a 
Lady’* Enemy. 1706 Amherst Terrm Fit. ix. 43 Sharpen 
would not frequent gaming-tables, if the men of fortune 
knew the bite. 1733 M. Makti.ru Lett. \ Poems 260 What 
the witlings term'd Bite in the Spectator'* time is now 
(tail'd Humbug. 1813 Scorr Cay At. iii. What were then 
called bites and bams, since denominated hoaxes mid quizzes. 
i860 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 475/a That form of practical joking 
whidh in the time of *Tue Spectator,' was known as a bite 
..in the popular slang of the day, is designated 4 a sell.' 
b. A sharper, a swindler ; ace also quot. 1846. 
174a Fielding Miss Lucy (176a) 176 Is this wench art 
idiot, or a bitef marry me, with a pox ! a 1787 S. Jknyns 
in Dodsley 1 1 1. 169 The fool would fain be thought a bite. 
1846 Brackenridgk Mod. Chiv. 21 The jockeys suspected 
that the hone was what they call a bile, that under the 
appearance of leanness and stiffness, was concealed some 
hidden quality of swiftness. 

10 . slang. A nickname for n Yorkshircman. 
(Origin disputed : ice Daily News 11 Sept. 1883 ; 
Yorksk. Pest 9 Jan, 1884.) 

18S3 Daily News 4 Sept. 5 6 The great and puissant race 
known indifferently as 4 tykes ' or 4 biles.’ 

11 . Comb. blte-beoat (nome-wd.\ a beast that 
bites ; bite-free a. % free from, or not liable to, 
bites ; Biteleea a., that does not bite, un biting. 

1730 Southall Bags 30 They will no longer think them- 
•elves bite-free. 1890 Hlackik AEsvhylus 1. 163 A torpedo, 
that with bitclem touch Strikes numb who handle*. 1877 
Browning Agantem., Calling her the hateful bite-beast. 
1884 Century Mag. a XVI I. 780 Speechless and biicles* 
Biteable, bitihlt (beitab‘ 1 ), a. rare. [f. 
BItr v. 4 -AHLK.J That may be bitten. 
mB Cdth. Angl. 13/r Hireabylle, ntersalis. 

Blteeoh, -teone, var. of ’HKTKAOR V. 06 s. 
tBi-WL o- Oh. [ME., nrob. representing an 
OK. *hitol k monlacious,* f. b)tan to Bite; cf. tlol, 
drincol, etc ] Biting, cutting with a sharp edge. 

(ins Osnin 10073, Wik> bitell wimchese axe. rises 
Lay. tyfri Mid blteie stelen 

Bltelfe, -la. -yl, obs, forms.of fastThx, Betei.l. 
Bitamporal (beitempdriU), a, [f. Bi* pref.* 


884 

J 4 TwfpoiiAL, f. tempera (sb. pi.) templet.] Join- 
Jfcff the two temporal bones. 

1897 Bullock Casoanx* Midwif. 991 The transverse 
diameters are two . . the Hi-parietal, and the Bi-temporal. 
Biten, -teon, yarianti of Bktke v. ' Obs. 

Biter (bsi*tai). [f. Bite v. 4 *bbL] 

» 1 . One who or that which bites. (See the vb.) 
e 1300 Names of Hare in Bet. Ant. 1. 133 The hare. .The 

r is-biterc, the goibett. 1496 Bk. Si . A loans, Fysshynge 98 
stately fysahe . . a strongs byter. 1994 Casxw Tasso 
UBBi 4a A biter at the backs, of xuch quaint wayes As wlien 
he carpeth most, he seeraes to prayse. 1607 Torsau. Fom-f, 
Beasts 445 Otters are most accomplished biters. 1698 J* 
Edwards Exist. Prw. God 11. as These biters, these cut* 
ter*, are made with a very acute edge. 1879 Sturgeon 
Trent. Dav. Ps. vii. 15 This biter who nas bitten himself. 

2 , spec. A deceiver ; one who amuses himself at 
another's expense ; a sharper. {Obs. exc. in 4 the 
biter bit,' a traditional quotation.) 

x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester 333 Shoals of huffs, hec- 
tors, setters, gilts, pads, biters, etc. . .may all pas* under the 
general appellation of rook*. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 
*8 An ingenious Tribe of Men. .who are for making April 
Fools every Day in the Year. These Gentlemen are com- 
monly distinguished by the name of Biters. 171a Steels 
ibid. No. 504 | 3 A Biter is one who thinks you a Foul, be- 
cause you 00 not think him a Knave. 181a Com ns (Dr. 
Syntax’ Picturesque xix, To think we have so little wit. As 
by such biters to be bit. 1889 Iltastr. Load, News 14 Nov. 
409/2 An excellent instance of 4 the biter bit* was furnished. 

Biter, obs. form of Bitten. 

Bitornato ( baits* jn*«t), a. [f. Bi-/rv /2 3 + 
Tkhnatk.J Doubly or subordinated temate ; see 
quot. 1870. Hence Bite*rnately adv. 

1994 Mar tyn Rousseau' s Hot. xxi. 304. 1B70 Bentley Bet. 
166 If the common petiole divides at its apex into 3 partial 
oocn, each of which bear* 3 leaflets, the leaf is termed bi* 
ternate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 167 I-eaves biternately 
pinnate. 

t Bitft-sheep. Obs. Foims: 6 bitesheepe, 
bytsaohiep, 7 bite-ahappe, 6-7 bite-sheep. [f. 
Bitk v. +Siikkp sb. Cf. Ger. beiszschaf, bet sc ha/.] 
A once-favourite pun upon bishop, as if = One who 
bites the sheep which he ought to feed. Also altrib. 

1933 87 Foxe A. 4- M. II. 466 Ye are become rather bite- 
sheeps than true bishoiM. c 1379 Ixg. Bp. St. Androis 
■ Dulyelli II. 313 I'hen to the court this craft ie town, To be 
a byleschiep maid him boun. 1683 J. Barnard Life Heytyn 
184 Your Bishop* arc bite-Sheep, Your Dean* are Dunces. 

t Bithe cohe, V Ohs. I be-, bipaooan. Pa. t. 

I -peahte, 3 -pehte, -peehte, -pahte. [Com; 
WLier. : OK. bipfcc^e an • OS. bithekkjnn , Ol*ris. 
bithekka , bulckka , OHO. bidet chan iMHO. and 
mod.G. bedecktn ); f. bi-, Be- + OTeut. *pahjan 
(ON. pekja, OK. P(ec{e an) to cover, Thetcil] 
trans. To cover over ; to bedeck. 

<mooo Gut hlae. 1253 pystrum bipeuhte. cxao3 Lay. 19218 
Al mid podle bi p^ht |f xaso bi-jwhtcj. Ibid. 92338 Arturos 
men weoren mid wepuon al bi-pehte. 

Bitheism (bsipriz'm). rare. [f. Bl- prefi* II 
4 Theism.] A recognition of two deities (i. e. a 
good and an evil). 

1884 L. Toli.kmache Stones of Stumbl. 83 nofe. At bot- 
tom, every such system is Bitheism. 

Blthink, bithoght, etc : see Bethink, etc. 
t Bitkre*t(t. ppl . a. Ohs rare. [f. bi- t Bx- 4’ 
MK. t hr den to Tiibeat.] Menaced, threatened. 
01300 Cursor St. 10 109 Wit thrin fas bi-thrett. 

tBithri'ng, v. Obs. Only in pa pple.: 1-3 be-, 
biprungen, 3 bipronge(n. [OE. bepringan , f. 
bi». Be- 14 pringan to Throng; cf. MUG. be • 
dr ingen .] tram. To throng about, to press hard. 
Also fig. 

c 1000 Fleur 1244 (Gr.' Ic was. .bysgumbeprungen. esaoo 
Oumin 14825 Wipp wuundrnb bihrungenn. t saof Lay. 
0435 per biunen wes Aruiragus acrmlicne biprungen [xago 
biprongel, 

tBjLthy-nolifkethu&ch,^. Ohs. [f. hi-, Be- 
7 + panel ten. Oh. pyncan , Think v* Cf. Ger. 
bediinkt.] impers . 'l*o seem right or good. 

a las) A ner. A. 346 Sum lutel hwat he melleggen on Pe 
jif -him so bidunebeo. 

Biticle, obs. form of Binnacle. 
t Biti'ght, pa. pple. Ohs. rare. In 3 biti^t, 
bituht. [Cf. Bktke, Tight.] Clad, attired. 

a sago Owl 4 Night. 1013 Hi gop bituht l MS. Cot. bitip] 
mid ru*e felle. 

Bitime, -a, var. of Bktimb, Betimes. 

. Biting (b*i tiqb vhl. sb. [f. Bite v. 4 -tng L] 
1 . The Action of the.vb- Bite in Us various senses* 
c X173 Lamb. Horn. 33 A per (in belle | Is waning and grant- 
ing, .and feonda bilinga. c 1440 Promp. Paw. 37 Bytynge, 
murium. 1934 l.n. orsnern Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. 115461 
E viii, It is like the bityugo of a madde doggo. *977 m. 
Hu Hi wen's Decades 1999) 48 The enuenomeo by tinge* of 
the Serpent*. . *66y V. Francis Angling iL uSBo; 70 Ilia 
fish liegtn to slacken la fhoir hjlting. 
b fig. , 1 

138a W vvu v /«<*. Frol. 994 Oninato the bitiogui of monye 
men- 1998 Trkvisa Barth , tie P. B. v. xxvi. 1149s) 136 By 
the sharpeoes and by tynge /therof ache bredyth in the 
synewe of telynge. C1440 Hylton Scale Per/. iW. de W. 
1404M, xxxdv, Bityiig of conscience. «6ey J. Dough nr Serm. 
IsfeSi 17 Heuce those bitings and censures against otliera. 

f 2 . The wound made by a bite ; the part bitten. 
1907 Andrkw Brunewyke's Distylt. Motors Cjv, CtouteR 
wet therin and layd upon the bytynge. 1807 Totnell 


BIOT. 


Serpents 78ft' Spiderr apptySd and laid upon then 
Mtings . . dd heal knd help those htirtp. 1 tifip WorudoE 
Syst. Agric ; <x68t) 199 The name it will effect on the hiring 
or stfojnngs of Snakes . .and on the biting* of mad Dogs. 

8; Biting rn (cf. Bite v. 11b). . 

s8m Craig Led. Drawing riL 390 The corroding' wim 
the aquafortis is also called biting In. idea Hiison St. 4 
Art IL498 The biting-in of the plate is the most uncertain 
Dart of the p r ocess. ■ 

a V Bwe c/. 4 -inoS»] 

1 . That bites (in the various senses 01 the Vb ). 

• *30 > Cursor M. 5934 Hungre flees, Rare bitand. 1483 
Coin. Angl. 33 Bytynge, Moment, mordax. tdhn Hiaaoq 
Wke. I.934 A Rhanm axe, which hath a byting edge, sfiog 
Tors Ell Four/. Beasts 44s It hath very sharp teeth, and 
Is a very biting Beast. siSfl Dickens Mat. Fr. 1x4 The 
bitingtst And tightest screw in London. 

2. rhat causes pain or smart ; keen, pungent. 

1340 Aymb. tie pet zed o mostard Is wel smai. .hit is we{ 

strong and wel bitinde. 995a Hulobt, Bytynge, .asgynger 
or Peper. 1979 K, K. in Spenser* t Sheik. Cat. Feb. ays 
The byting frost nipt his stalke dead, siea Southey 7 'ha- 
Imba x.vi, Louder grows the biting wind. • *843 Dickens 
Chrietm. Carol i. IS It eras cold, bleak, biting weather. . 
b. In names of plants : Acrid* hot, pungent. 

<887 Gerard Herbal 11. cccxxvii. 890 White Clematis or 
Biting Periwinkle. s86i Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. II. 3*4 
The Biting Stonecrop. 

8. That wounds the mind or feelings ; stinging, 
caustic ; bitter, painful. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth. 111. vii. 79 Of whiche children how 
bitynge in euery condicioun. c 1400 Apol, Loll. 105 l>ei are 
..glorfandist flaterars lit bitandist bacuitars. 1998 Shakh. 
Merry IF', v. v. 178 To repay that money will be a biting 
affliction, sflss Rich Honeet. Age (1844' *9 They will say 
wee are too bitter, too byting, too satirlcall. 1711 Swum 
Ixtt. 11767) III. 187, 1 writ him lately a biting letter, vspa 
Fielding Tom Jones 1. xiii. So biting a calamity. 1868 
Frkeman Norm. Cong. (1876 II. vii. 129 Full of the insolent 
arid biting wit of theur nation. Black Ado. Phaeton 

xii 171 Casting about for some biting epigram. 

Bitingly, adv. [f. prec. 4 -i.y *.] In a biting 
manner ; bitterly, sorely ; caustically, acridly ; 
keenly, penetratingly. 

c X374 Chaucer Booth. 11. vii. 59 pat oper man answeredfe] 
a?cin ful bityngly. 96a J ewkl Apol. Ch. Eng. iv. vi. <184^1 
74 To utter these thincs more bitterly and bitingly, than it 
oecoineih divines to do. 1673 Hickeminoii.l brrg. Greyb. 
30a With teeth bitingly set. 1709 -- Pries f-cr iv. (1721) 
911 To be bitingly .wlsc a* Serpent*. 1873 Geikik 67. Jte 
Age xxx. 427 Every wind . . i» bitingly cold. 

Bitle, om. form ot Bkktlr. 

Bitless (bi lie*), [f. Bit sb.' 8 4 -less.] Not' 
having a bit. 

1609 Sylvester Dm Bartas ( i62T> tor The bit-leas Home 
I ride. 1899 Btackw. Mag Sept. 270/1 With his bitten* 
halter. Ibid. 971/1 The Ana/eli, bitlesa, and alinont reinlcs*. 

t B&’tling* [f. Bit sb:* 4 dim. -ling.] A very 
small hit, a particle. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk. 4 Scfv.s 6 The clenvesom billings 
of body . .can never make up an Immensity. 

Bitogen, -30(11, -wen, pa. pple. of Bjetek v. Obs . 
Bitok, Bitoken : see Betake, Betoken. 
f Bi*top, a. Obs. tare—', [f. Bi- pref.* 4 Top.] 
With two tops. 

s68i Cot tun Poet, tl 'Its. ( 1 7 65} 338 She took a greater Leap, 
against her Will, Than Pegasus' from t’other lii-top Hill 
Bitorn, -toume, obs. forms of Betukn. 
tBitougkt,/a. pple. Obs. rare. [Cf. BiTlont ] 
Attired, anayed. 

C1314 Guy li’arw. 1 1840'' 939 With armes the maiden him; 
had uitought. 

Bitourte, obs. fonn of Bittrkn. 

Bltr&ie, -traise, -trap, etc. : see Be-. 

Bi-trir (boi,trai \pref. compounded of Bt- preft 
and Tri-, expressing a possibility of either a double 
or triple degree of the conformation specified ; as 
in bltrlpartlte, divided into two or three parts, 
bitripinnatifld, bitrlseptate, etc. 

. *645 Lindlky Sck. Bot. 'v. (18581 98 Leave* tripartite, or 
bi-tripartite. i8sx Richardkon Geol. ( 1833* 182 Leaves bi- 
tripinnatifid. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 1x8781 49a x8y* 
M. Cooke Fungi ^1874 40 The spore* are bi-triseptate. 

t Obs. rare - 1 . [ME., f. bi’, Be- 

4 4 trujlen to TBiFhK.] tram. 1 o befool, delude. 

c 1009 Ancr. B. 106 p^o* sot ofire trufles ket he bitrufled 
mouie men nude. 

t Bitrnm, v. Obs. Fo>ms: I batrymian, * 
bstreznion, 3 bltrum(i)on (//). [Late OE. be* 
try mi an, f. Bk- 1 4 * fry Mian, earlier trymman to 
strengthen, fortify, f. trum firm, strong. . Cf. the 
earlier OE. ymb-trymman, vmbdrymian. r The 
»ense passed from that of * fortify 1 all round ’ tp 
that of 4 surround ’ simply, mid 4 beset, besiege.*] 
tram. To surround, beset. 

’ < sooo Ags. Gasp. Luke xix. 43 Fins fynd H hetryraiak. 
Ibid. xxi. aoponne ge geneofl hteraealem mM here betry- 
mode f HmSton bet reined), assag St, Marker. 6 HoHe 
houndea. .habbefl bitmmet me a mi Leg. Noth. 1659 A 
burh . .al abuten bhruinet wi5 a deorewuroe wah 

Bitt, usually in //. bitta (bits). Naut. Also 6 
beetee, 7-9 bite. [Derivation nncertain: some 
form of the word Is now found in most Eufopeap 
languages, but .its history is not, clear in any : in 
Fr. bide, Sp. bit a. It. bitta ; cf. med.L. bitm a 
whipping-post, ( lignum' quo f inct! flogellantuf ' 
Erfurt Gloss. In Sw. fr/fjtg, DM. biding; LG. arid 



anything 

biti '» cross-beam h i house or ship, transtrum,* 
according to Vigfnnon, the same word as biti bit, 
mouthful*- OK. tit*. Bit sk* 

(Franck concludes that thi word it of Teutonic origin, 
and from the root of bttem to kite.)] 

One of the strong posts firmly fastened in pairs 
In the deck or decks of a ship, for fastening entries, 
belaying ropes, etc j generally used in the plural. 
The chief pair, the riding bitts, are used for listen- 
ing the cable while the snip rides at anchor; others 
are the topsail-shut bitts , carrick-bitts, wind-lass 
bills , etc Also attrib., as bitt-head, - pin. 

' 1999 P. Nichols Drake Revived in Arh. Gamer V. 509 
Two or throe yonkors, which woro found afore the bectes. 
idsa Woodall Suer. Mate Wits. <16591390 A Cable aa it 
was running out of the hita of the skip (aa the Sca-mcn 
term* iu *607 Cast. Smith Seaman's Gram. IL xo The 
Bits are two great peeces of timber, and the Croapeece 
goeth thorow them. 1969 Falconer Diet . Marine 1x789'. 
Tour^t-choqne, a weather-bit of the cable, or a turn and 
half-turn about the bits. xSjS Mariyat Midsh. Easy ix, 
Jack atood. .not far from the main bills. c 1890 Rudim. 
Mavig. (Weale) or Bitts. .It cornual* of two upright pieces 
of auk, called Biti-Pins, when the bitta are large, or of 
kneea, when the bitta are amall, with a croaa piece fastened 
horizontally near the head ot them. 1S69 Sia E. Reed 
Shipbuild. xv. 976 To keep the hilt in ila proper position. 

Bitt (bit), v. [f. prec.J 

Irons . To coil or fasten (a cable’) upon the bitts. 

1769 [nee Bittino vbL stO. ] *833 Marry at P. Simple x v, 
See it [the Cable] double bitted. 1&40 R. Dana Bff. Mast x. 
The chain is then paaaed round the windlass, and bitted, 
b. Sailor's slang. 

! >633 Marrvat P. Sim/te iii, Come, Mr. Bottlegreen, 
rouse and bitt. >836 — Midsh. Easy <1869) 130 'Como, 
Easy, you are not on board now. Rouse aud bitt.' 

Bittaole, obs. form of Binnacle. 

Bittayne, obs. form of Bktony. 

Bitted (bited),^/. a. [f. Bit sbA + -ED 2 .] Fur- 
nished with or having a bit. 

c *4ao Pallad. an Huso. 1. 1161 And double bited axes for 
thee* t homes. <rx6x« Chapman Odyss* xxu 6 The key, 
Bright, brazen, bilteu passing curiously. 

Bitten (bi-t’n), ppl. a. [pa. pjple. of Bite v.} 

L Cut into, pierced, or wounded with the teeth. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen V 111. v. iv. 64 Youths that . . fight for 
bitten Apple*. 1780 J. O'Donnel in Med. Ccrnmnn. II. 
uqo His face on the bitten side was. .swelled. 

2 . fig. Infected, seized with a mania. 

1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 9 B. II. vii. 8y Reader* not 
bitten with the love of verse. 1873 Mosley Rousseau Jl. 
186 Readers of the Social Contract, and. .bitten by its dog* 


3 . Often combined with instrumental abs., as 
frost-, hunger vice-bitten (-bit), etc. 

1999 H.C in Greenhorn* t Whs. To Rdr., The thiretle 
Soule . . Ur hunger-bit. 1669 Woxlidck Syst. Agric. (1681) 
93 The leaves . .before they are frost-bitten. 1734 Richard- 
son Grandison VI. 3cx vii. 164 A man vice-bitten. 

1 4 . actively . Having bitten, biting. (Used with 
qualifying adverb : si. fair-spoken.') Obs. rare. 
t6s6 Suaru & Markh. Cauntr. Form 674 They (Grey- 

and lea 


bounds] are of all dog* the sorest bitten 
with any crueltie in their enemie. 

Bitter (bitax), a. and sb\ Forms: 1-4 biter, 
1- bitter. (Also j bitor, -yr, bittor, 3 Orm. 
bitterr, 3-5 bittir, -ur, 4 byter, 4-5 byttyr, 
4 -fi bytter, 5 -ir, -ur, bittyr. Definite 1-4 bitre, 
t“5 bittre.) [Com. Tcut. : OK. biter *= OS. and 
OHG. bittar, ON. bitr (MDu., Du., MHG., mod.G., 
&w., Da. bitter), Goth, (with different vowel) 
baitrs ; prob. f. root of bttan to Bite, with the 
original meaning 4 biting, cutting, sharp,* but 
within the historical period only used ot taste, 
and in modem use no longer even 4 biting* or 
9 acrid * in taste : see sense 1 .1 
A. adj. 

1 . One of the elementary sensations of taste proper 
(i e. without any clement arising through the 
nerves of touch): obnoxious, irritating, or un- 
favourably stimulating to the gustatory nerve; 
disagreeable to the palate ; having the character- 
istic taste of wormwood, gentian, quinine, bitter 
aloes, soot: the opposite of sweet', causing *the 
proper pain of taste ^ (Bain). 


a 1000 Gutklae \Gr.) 840 pone bitrsn drync. c 117a 

Horn. 199 &et weter or egipte . . Jw we* *ur ana bitere. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 6149 Water bitter sum ant brio, 1x400 
MaUndbv. vUi. 99 a Tytffle Broke of Watre, thpt was went 
to bed byltre. 139s shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 140 When I 
was sick, you gaue me bitter pil*. ibf Bacon Sytvo ft »x 
The Second (water will have] more of the Test, a* more 
hitter or Biting, taps Rurnr Snbl. 4 B. IntroiLWk*. I. too 
All men are agreed to call vinegar tour, honey sweet, and 
aloft hitler. x88B Bain Mont. 4 A/or. Sc. kU.il Taste 
proper comprehend* tweet and bitter taatee The acrid 
combine* the fiery with the bitter. 1884 Couth. Mag. 6eS 
Bitter thing* in nature . . are almost invariabty powonOfts. 

Unpalatable to. the mind ; unpleasant 
knd ham to 4 swallow ’ or admit 

MMOo^ Friend (i86|) x66 Some hitter, truths, 
| Oulr 


8. transf. Of anything that baa to be 'tailed * or 
endured: Attended by severe pain or suffering; 
sore to be borne; grievous, painful, full of a/rnc- 

ne ne syie on hone bUerettan 
heo sculeo ibiden bitterest alre 

„ 4807 (Trio.) For bittur hongur 

ciOao Destr. Troy vl mm Socks bargens 
‘ ' * “ \ Stamvmurst eKneis 


9ft BtkkL Horn. 999 pn 1 
deal e teas Lay. 0685 Her 
baluwen. c im» Cursor At. 
hat ia bifidle. Destr „ ^ 

are bytter hat hafc a bare end. ts8| Stanvi 
il (Arh) 65 Soom Gioelte thal find yt bitter, before al 
be slaghtred. tfieS Scott F. At. Perth xxvl, The time of 
separation now approached. It was a bittor moment s%p 
TmaWALL Greece VII. 985 For Eurydice she still reaervad 
what *he thought a bitterer death. 1890 TeNnyson In 
Mem. vi, That lorn ia common, would not make My own 
lee* bitter, rather more. 

b. To the bitter etidx to the last and direst 
extremity; to death itself. So commonly used: 
but the history is doubtful : see Bittee sb.% 

3 . Hence, of a state : Intensely grievous or full 
of affliction ; mournful ; pitiable. 

c 1481 Digby Myst. 111. 097 Thy* aorow is beytterar )un 
ony (pule. 1988 Shaks. tit. A. v, iii. 89 Nor can I vucr ail 
our bitter priefe. s6n Bible Job iii. eo Wherefore i* light 
giuen to him that i* in nixery, and life vnto the bitter in 
souleT 1816 Wordsw. White Dae il 1x3 Concealing lu 
solitude her bitter feeling. 

t b. 4 Sour,* morose, peevish. Obs. 

a nag A uer. R. 1x8 Ajein bittre ancren Dauid seifi 
ucr*. 

4 . Expressing or betokening intense grief, misery, 
or affliction of spirit. 

c 1*30 Halt Meid. 43 Marie Magdalene wifi bittre wopc* 
bireowsefi hare guiles. € 1330 Arth. 4 Alert. 1018 Hi* 
moder . . * withe Utter tern lete. tfisx Bible Gen. xxvli. 34 
Emu.. cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry. 1690 
R. Stasylton Strmia’s Laitt-C. Warree 11. 99 No com- 
plaints were bitterer then the Abbots, end Monka. 18K3 
Kimcslky Hypatia iv. 4a Bursting into bitter leers. 1884 
(title) 1 The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.' 

+ 6. Causing pain or suffering ; injurious, baleful, 
cruel, severe. Obs. 

a 1000 Beowulf 5377 Draca. .heals ealneymbefengbiteran 
bAnum. a taas St. Marhcr. n pet bale fu He wurm ant |*-t 
bittre best. a ivoo Cursor M. 697 pe nedder was noriit 
bitter, ino K. Dkunnk Chron. 35 He tok bittere Katnld, 
dukes doubter Orgare. 1603 Shaks. Aims, far M. iv. ii. 8x 
It is a bitter lieputie. 1635 N. R. Camden’s Hist. Elis. 11. 
183 The government of the French was bitter. 

D. of instraments of torture. 

a xaeg Juliana 17 I beaten wifi bittere besmen. ltd 
Shake, x Hen. IV, 1. i. 97 Nail'd For our tiduuniuge on the 
bitter Crosse. 

6. Characterized by intense animosity or virulence 
of feeling or action ; virulent. 

97s Blickl. Hem. 95 Onlxcrndc mid focrc biteran tcfcato. 
IJT7 Langu P. PL B. xviii. 64 For a bitter hataille .. Lyf 
ana deth in pis derknesse her one fordoth her other, ijfie 
Wvclip James iii. 14 If )e lion bittir seel, or ensty, and 
striuynges ben in joure hertis. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. 
44 No medium betwixt not loving and bitter hating. 1737 
Whiston Josephus' Hist. 11. iii. 1 1 Sabinus. .made a bitter 
search after the kings money. 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan 
Life 118761 L vii. 9 In politics a bitter partisan. *848 — 
Hist. Eng. I. 446 The bitter animosity of James, 
b. Const, to, against. 

saBa Wycuf Col. iii. xa Men, loue )e )oure wyues, and 
nyle 3c be bitter to hem [s6xi against them]. 1606 Shaks. 
TV. 4 Cr. iv. i. 6r You are too bitter to your country- 


woman. 1833 Ht. Mabtinkau TaDqf'l'pne L ao She had. . 
been bitter against them. 

7 . Of words (or the person who utters them): 
Stinging, cutting, harsh, keenly or cruelly reproach- 
ful, virulent. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 95 He ne remde ne of bkere speche 
~ 1 97W Fulle off buterr ' ‘ 


c xaoe Ormin „ . 

Puttknham Eng. Poesis (Arb.) 4X To taxe the common 
ebuam and vice of the people in rough and bitter speeches. 
s 4 oo Shaks. A. V. L. 111. v. 69 Aa fast as she answer** thee 
with frowning lookes, ila sauce her with bitter words. 16*9 
— Lear 1. iv. 150 A bitter Foole I x6xx Bible Job xiil. m 
For thou writes! bitter things against mee, 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 433 P6 They would reproach a Man in the motel 
bitter Terms. s8e8 Carlyle Mite. 1857) 1 . 194 Faust U do 
longer the same bitter and contemptuous man. 

8 . Of wind, cold, etc.: Sharp, keen, cutting, 
severe; hence of the weather: Bitingly cold. 

1600 Shake. A. K /,. 11. vii 184 Freixe, freize, thou bitter 

w s. -> _ i *11 Mi-1.1 „ 


the bitter Cold. 1996 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 308 The 
frosts are consequently bitter in winter. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. (1871) HI. v. ii. 180 A cold bitter dri/rling rain. 1879 
M. Patti son Casanbon 955 Ha caught his death in the boat 
on a bitter Palm Sunday. 

B. quaai-rf.l 

1 . That which is bitter ; bitterness, lit. and fig. 
atom Stem (Gr.) 1945 Weorcum fah, synnum base led, 
■orgum xewmled, bitrum xebunden. a 194* Lqfsomg in 
Lamb. Ham. 915 F.uer bifi fiet swete abonht mid twofold of 
bittre. 13k Lanol. P. PL A. v. 99 pal al my hreite Bollep * 
for bitter of my ^Mle. 1690 Locke Hum. Umd. 11. xxi, A 


. our Cup, leave* no relish of the 

^ *749 Field ino Tom Jones 111. vi, Surfeited with the 

sweets of marriage, or disgusted by-its bitters. 189s Tmotv- 
SON Dream Fair Worn. 986 AH words .. Felling to give 
the hitter of the sweet. 

2 . A bitter medicinal substance : now usually in 
pL Bifffil, q.v. 

*7?* Swift Lett. (1367) HI. xox, I still drink Dr. Radclifftls 
Jbitter. 1791 VitfdL Saohevertll 63 He.. might. .be provok'd 
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19 mi. . Unit Bhlw viUi hi. WU m. A/M..Cuuoaill«yhUi 
a useful bitter. 

C. Comb . 1 see after the adv. , 

Bittar (brtai >, adv. Forms : 1-4 bitre, bittre, 
bitere, 4 bittere, byttere, a- bitter. [OK. Ah 
tere, bitre, f. Bittee a. with which it is now identi- 
fied in form.] « Bitterly : arch., put., and <fa/. 

97a BikbUiam. 191 Hit weorhebpe Hwlpe bitere fomoldeu. 
a sjee Samson xxxvii. in E. &.t\ <x86e) 5 pou wit hat row 
bitter and lore. 1393 Lanol. P. PL C. xvil no Tha biter- 
our he shal a-byggebote yf he (wel) wordie. tfion Shake. 
Ham. l I. 7 Tis litter cold, And 1 am sieke at bean, wn 
Cibber Doub. Gallant l Bp. 63 (A servant says] 4 my Lady's 
bitter young and gamesome.' 1804 Camepell Weesnd. 
Hussar, Huw bitter she wept o'er the victim of wart 18M 
Stevenson Dr. Jekyll viii. 73 l A butler says) 'This drug n 
wanted bitter had, sir.' 

BlttMS, a. and adv. in combination. 

1. adverbial and parasyntheiic, as bitter-biting 
(biting bitterly), bitter-blessed, - hearted , - hearted '• 

ting Kurus. 
1848 Kinch- 

. the •bitter- 

blessed cross. 1779 Adair Amer. /mi. 077 * Hitter-hearted 
foes. Ibid. 43 Their word, which cxureKites 4 sharp.* conveys 
the idea of * hater- hear tedneM. 1884 Browning Ferishtak 
3 Sage-leaf is • bitter-pungent. 1831 Carlyll Sort. Res. 11. 
li. 107 A prickly, *bitter-rinded stone-fruit. 1890 Mnn. 
Browning Poems II. 7* He laughed out *bitter-wclL 

2 . (adj.) In many names of plants and other 
productions, some merely denoting a particular 
bitter variety of that to which the name i» properly 
given, bittor almond, bittor bay, bittor boar, 
bittor oak ; in others specifying a distinct plant 
or substance, as bittor-appla ( * bitter -gourd) 
bitter-ash, a 'West Indian tiee, Si mamba excelsa ; 
bittor-blain, a name given by the Dutch Creoles 
in Guiana to Vandellia diffusa (Treas. Bet.) ; 
bittor-aresa, a book-name lor the genus Carda - 
mine , and esp. the specks C. amara ; bitter-cup, 
a cup made of quassia wi od to im)>ait some of its 
bitter principle to water poured into it ; bittor- 
auoumber or bittor-gourd, the Colocynth (Ci- 
trullus Colocynthus), a plant of the gourd family, 
which furnishes a well-known cathartic ding; 
bitter-damson, a West Indiah tree, Simaruba 
amara ; bittor earth, magnesia; bittor-fltoh 
( « bitter-vetch's ; bittor harb, the British plant 
Erythreea Centaurium ; bitter-king, a tree, 
Soulamea amara , of the East cm Aichipelago, ex- 
cessively bitter in All its parts; bitter-nut, the 
Swamp Hickory, Cary a amara , of North America ; 
f bitter-aait, obs. name of Epsom salts ; bitter- 
spar, a mineral, a variety of dolomite ; Bitter- 
sweet, q.v. ; bittor-watoh, a book -name for species 
of Lathy rus and Vicia formerly Orobus; t bitter- 
weed. oImi. name ot species of poplar, also, a 
N. American species of wormwood ; bit tor- wood, 
the timber of a tropical American genus of trees 
Xylopia , or the trees themselves; bitter wort, 
species of gentian, cap. the Fell-wort (6'. amarella ). 

163a Massing** City Mad. iv. ii. Quite foRget their powders 
And ^ "bitter almond*. *86g Morn. Star a 3 I uiia: He gave the 
bearer half an ounce of powdered colocynth coiYunonly called 
•bitter-apple. 1799 Smollkit jtjur.r. 118031 L 98 Crowned 
with garlands of cypreiu and "bitter-bay. 187* M. Collins 
Mrq. 4 Aferch. I. vi. x6x, 1 supped on . .cold beef and "bitter 
beer. 1876 Harley Mot. Med , 675 "Bitter cups turned out 
of the wood are used es a ready means of furnishing the in- 
fusion. 195s Turner Herbal P iv a, "Bitter fitches, or bitter 
tare*. 1989 Lloyd i teas. Health G iv, Decoctyon of Lirhe- 
peasen or r bittcrfitch. t?fl| Genii. Mag. XXV. 408 If we 

S lant cucumber* . . near the "bitter-gourd, the fruit* of the 
rst will be as bitter as galL 1843 Portlock Grot. 914 
"Hitter spar, or Brown spur, occurs in small but well-defined 
crystal*. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 44 The simples 
arts Vinoger, Betor.y . . "bitter vetch with Wii 
BrittknkIIo 


>r.y . . "bitter vetch with Wine. •Mi 
Plaut-n. 45 f it, saiigh, end "bitterweed. 


1597 Gkmard Herbal c. 1 4- Named in Knglbih Felwoort 
Gentian ; "Bitterwoort *, fhudmoync, and Baldmoney. 

t Bi a tt8V 9 sb* Obs. [1. B11 sb.*+ -tRi.J One 
who lias charge of a * bit * or fire-bucket ; a fireman. 

c 1467 E. E. Gilds 371 That the Bitters be redy when euy 
nary Ik* of fuyre y*. Ibid. 38a That the bitter* m redy with 
hur homes and bittes to brynire water. 

Bl-tUr, sb£ Naut . [f. birr A -EE (prob. as In 
header, rounder , eropper, whopper .} (See quot. ) 

16*7 Catt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. vii. 30 A Bitter is but 
the tunic of a Cable about the Bits, aiid veare it out by 
little and little. And the Bitter* end is that part of the 
Cable doth stay within boord. 1630 J. Taylor Whs. tN.) 
To let fall an anchor, which being done, the tide running 
very strong, brought our ship l<> strong a bitter, that 
the last which the Portugal* had upon us brake. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Wprd-bk. 103 A ship is * brought up to a 
bittar' when the cable is allowed to run out to that slop . . 
When a chain or rope is paid out to tab bitter-end, no more 
remains to be let go. 

Hence, perk, bitter end \ but cf. Bittee a. 2 b. 

Mod. If he refuse to coma to terms, we will fight it out to 
the bitter end. 

Bittir ibi'tai), v. 1 [ME. bitt{e)re(n OE. 
biterioHj f. biter , Bittee a.\ * OHG . bittaren , MHG. 
bfttem to be bitter.] 

. f 1 . inlr. To be or become bitter. (Only in OE.) 
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•97 K. Alfiid Gregory's Pott, 495 Dette u« bitwise »W ' 
hreuwsung. 

2 . tram. To make bitter ; Jig. to embitter (obs.). 
ctv/% Lamb. Horn. *3 A lutel a(er bitteretfh] muchele 
swete. m sas§ Ancr,R. 308 Hour ^inm, )if me Reached. « 
muvin maiden him to seoruwen, ft biltren hie heorte, 
a 1619 Fotmriby A tkeom. 1. xii. 1 5 (i6aa) 13a Men in sad 
taking, bitter'd with affliction, ma H. Sydenham Serm. 
Sol. Dee. (1637) 309 Shall I bitter vertue, & sweeten vice t 
1713 Lmut. 4 Country ffmw. 1.(1741^ 7 Such hasty Dryings, 
or hcorchings, are also apt to bitter the Malt ilig EncycL 
Brit. (ed. 3) IV. >31 This plant [Hog-bean] is used in the 
north of Europe to bitter the ale. 

Bltterbump, var. of Buttibbump, bittern, 
t Bi*tterftll f a. Obs. [f. Bitter sb. + -pul.] 
Full of bitterness. 

a > 4 oo Lament. Mary Magd. 53 (Chaucer's Wks.) Re- 
memhryng this bitterfull departing. iMa Hu lost. Bytter- 
ful, or rullof byttemes. s6tS She/ /. CVi 7 ii 6 j 6 ) xlviii, Pilate 
condemned him to the tnoM bitterfull death. 

t Bi-ttarh.de, blterheda. oh. [f. Bittcb 

+ hede, .head : cf. Da. hiMtrhtd . .] - UITTKKNKH 8 . 
1340 Aycnb. 98 pe rnoup of pe enuious is uol of corslnge 
and of btterhede. 

Bi’ttarlag, si. [f. Bitter 4 -ino L] A pre- 
paration used to adulterate beer ;- Bittern sb:* 2. 
iMt in Webster. 

Bittftrlsh, (brtarij), a. Rather or somewhat 
bitter. Hence Bi'tterishness sb. 

160a Timmb Quersit, 11. viL 141 The bitterish Guaiacum. 
*« 4 B unyak Pilgr. 11. 194 The Water . . tasted a little Bit- 
terish to the Palat. 1847-91 Toon Cycl. Anat. 4 Pkys. IV. 
858/t A slightly bitterish sensation is produced. 170a 
Ploy kb in Phil. Trans. XXII I. (164 Its. .taste, which is 
crude and styptic, with a bitterishness in the Seed. 
Bitterly (bi'tdili), adv. [ME. bit\t)erliche, -like. 
OE. biter lice, f. biter , Bitter a. 4 -lice, -liche, -ly 2 .] 
In a bitter manner; with bitterness. (See the 
senses of Bitter a.) 

c 1000 Ags. tips/. Matt. xxvi. 75 Petrus .. eodc ut, and 
weop biterlice [v. r. bytyrlice]. naoo Ormin 9706 Forr|>t 
toe Johan wihp hemm Full hi t ter r 1 13 to mielenn. c 1130 
Hen. tjr Ex. 3896 Hem cam wirm kin among, 8at hem wel 
bitterlike stong. c 1075 Serving Christ 56 in O. E. Misc. 9a 
Hwo ysayh euer blisse byterluker ibouht ri 400 Gamely n 
xoB And bigan bitterly liis hondes for to wrynge. c 1440 
Bone Ftor. i6a8 A senarpe knyfe . . Tliat bytterly wolde 
byte. 1393 Shahs. Rich. II, 1. iv. 7 The Northeast wind 
Which then grew bitterly against our face. x6u Biblk 
Ruth i. ao For the Almigntie hath dealt very bitterly with 
me. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 15a p 1a Achilles is not more 
bitterly lamented among us than you. 1847 Grots Greece 
11. xlv. (xBfta) IV. 94 Exiles, .bitterly hostile to Athens. iM 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ili. 963 He complained bitterly 
of the Italians. xS6* TaoLLorx Belton Est. xxii. 363 It 
came on to rain bitterly,— a cold piercing February rain. 

Bittern (bitaun), sb. 1 Forms: a. 4 botor, 
-ur(e, 5 botore, -oors, -owre, butturre, -lr, 5-7 
butor, 6 buttour, buttur, -our, buture, 7 bow- 
ler, botor. fi. bltoure, biture, 4-5 bi-, bytore, 
botouro, 5 botore, -owre, bytturre, 5-7 bittor, 
6 bi-, bytture, bittardo, byture, byter, bytter, 
6-7 bitter, bltour, byttour, 6-8 bittour, 7 byt- 
tur. 7. 6 bittorn, 7 blttum, -erne, -ome, 7- 
blttern. (Also dial. 7- bitterbump, Buttbrbump.) 
[ME. botor, a. OF. butor, of obscure origin, per- 
haps related to rare I,. biitiJn-em in same sense. 
(Tne med.L. butorius , bitorius are f. the mod. 
langs.) The Eng. forms in byt-, bit - prob. represent 
Fr. ii. The Fr. had a fem. butorde , with which cf. 
16th c. Eng. bittarde. The final -i» in 16th c. bit- 
torn, mod. bittern, is due to some mistaken analogy: 
cf. alder , aldem , elder, eldem, etc. The mod.L. 
zoological name botaurus, is an adaptation of the 
OK. and ME. botor, with a reference to a fanciful 
derivation from bos taurus , taurus being applied 
by Pliny (x. xlii), to a bird that bellows like an ox, 
and the bittern being called taureau d'etang, 
boeujde marais , meerrind, moosochse, and similar 
names in many langs.] 

A genus of grallatorial birds (Botaurus), nearly 
allied to the herons, but smaller, spec. The species 
B. stellar is a native of Europe and the adjoining 

C arts of the Old World, but now rare in Great 
ritain on account of the disappearance of the 
marshes which it frequents. It is noted for the 
4 boom ’ which it utters during the breeding season, 
whence its popular names mire-drum, and bull of 
the bog, and the scientific term botaurus (see above). 

a, 0 . [c 1000 in Wr.-Wfllckcr Par. 131 Bitorius, pintoms, 
wrenna. (App. some mistake.)] c ino Arth. 4 Merl. 3130 
Swannes, pecokes and botors. c 1386 Ciiaucbr Wife's T. 
x 16 As a ISitore [v. r. by tore, bitor. betourc] bombleth in the 
My re. mN Wyclif Isa. xiii. aa And bitouris [138a )ellende 
foules; Vulg. ululx; 161s wild beasts of the islands] schulen 
answers there, c saao Liber Cocorum (x86a) 33 To wodcok, 
inype, curlue also, The betore in fere with homschalle goo. 
c 1439 Lylkl Min. Poesns <1840) aoa The botoore that etith 
the greet eel. i486 Bk. St. Alban's FvJ. A Sega of betouris- 
a 1319 Skxlton Ph. S/arowe 43a The bitter with his 
bumpe. 1 330 Palmgr. aoa/x Buttour a byrde, butor. 1333-4 
Act b$ HtmVlll, xi. | 3 Euery egge of euery bittour, 
herouae^ST gjbouelarde. viiuf. 1543 Trameron Vigo's Chi - 
rurp M Cranes, geese, bktardes. its? P. Fletcher 
X rfnMSiM, vttL Their hoarae-baae-hornes like fenny Bittours 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp, in. xxv, f 4 That 


a Bittor maketh that mugUmt uoyse, or as we terme It 
Bumping by puuiag its bill into a reed. 

y. 1513 Barclay Egtog. ii, The partriche, plover, bittorn 
and heron sewe. 1611 Bible Isa. xxiv. it The cormorant 
and the bltteme shall possesse it 1638 Svckuno Aglaura 
in. i, A Blttome whooping in a reed as better music. 1841 


xxxl, And the bittern sound his drum, Booming from the 
•edgy shallow, a * 9 gj ] otter. Sunr. on Hills 18 The noisy 
bittern wheeled hisTway. 

Bittern {M*twn), sb.* [f. Bitter a. (perh. 
dial, form of bittering).] 

1. The mother water or lye which remains after 
the crystallization of common salt from sea-water 
or the brine of salt-springs. It contains sulphate 
and chloride of magnesium, bromine,' iodine, etc. 

x68a Collins Salt in Eng . 34 The Bittern in Refining of 
French Salt, is a Liquor separated from it, that resembles 
Sack in Colour, but Gall in Tast. x8xo Hknry Elem. Ghent. 
1 . 415 The uncrystalliuble part called bittern. 1879 G. 
Gladstone Salt in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 354 The de- 
liquescent and non-crystallisable ingredients constitute, .the 
bitterns which drain from the stacks of sea salt. 1M3 Know- 
ledge tjj June 334/a The . . bittern is employed as a source 
from which other substances are prepared, as. .bromine, 
b. attrib. 

1733 Haleb in Phil. Trans. XL 1 X. 337 The saline spirit 
arises chiefly from the bittern salt. 177a Mon so ibid. LX 1 1. 
30 Sea salt mixed with a bittern ana oily matter. 

2. A name applied to bitter substances used for 
different purposes ; spec, (also bitterin, bittering ) 
an old trade name for a mixture of quassia and 
other drugs employed in adulterating taxr. 

1773 Adair Amer. Ind. 403 The water is sufficiently im- 
pregnated with the intoxicating bittern. 

Bitterness (bi twnes). [OK. bitemys , f. biter, 
Bitter + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
bitter : a. to taste ; b. to the mind or feelings ; a. 
deep sorrow or anguish of heart ; d. animosity, 
acrimony of temper, action, or words ; ©. intensity 
of frost or cold wind. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 115 pea tniddanfteard flyhji from us mid 
mycelre biternedse. c 1000 iKi.NHic Ex. xv. 93 Mara . . hwt 
vs on ure Lyden bitemys. c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 45 Mine 
for ure bitemesse. 138a Wyclif Isa. xxxviiL 15 in the 
bitternesse of my some. — Rom. iii. 14 The mouth of 
whom is ful of cursyng, or wariyng, and bitternesse. 1477 
Karl Rivers tCaxton) Dietes 68 The bittrenesse of the aloe 
tre. 1333 Covkrdale x Sant. xv. 3a Thus departeth the 
bytternesse of death. 1397 Siiaks. a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 198 You 
measure the heat of our Liners with the bitternes of your 
gals. 1617 Makkiiam Caval. 1. 4 All the bitternesse and 
sharpeiiesse. .of the Winter. 17x1 Stickle S/ect. No. a6a P 6 
The Bitterness of Party. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
i. 949 A small degree of Bitterness, extremely agreeable to 
the Stomach. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxiii, A sentiment of 
bitterness rose in his mind against the government. 1B31 
Dixon IV. Penn xxvL (1879) 937 A prince who had tasted 
the bitterness of persecution. 

t f. concr. A trait of bitterness, anything bitter. 
»Ba Wyclif Job xiii. 96 Thou writUt a)en me bitternessis 
[x6it bitter things]. 1790 G. Walkf.r Serm. II. xx. X04 The 
disappointments, vexations, and bitternesses of life. 

Bitters (bi-twz), sb. pi. [f. Bitter Bitter 
medicines generally, as Peruvian bark, quinine, etc. ; 
spec, alcoholic (or other) liquors, impregnated with 
the extract of gentian, quassia, wormwood, orange 
peel, etc. and used os stomachics, anthelmintics, etc. 
(Also in singular : see Bitter sb. 1 2.) 

1713 Guardian No. 131 (1756) II. x88 Two hogsheads of 
bitters. a 7 ® 4 .J- Sims in Sled. Comntun. I. 49a He took 
vomits, purgatives and bitters. i8aa J. Flint Lett. Amer. 
$4 Some Americans drinking their morning's bitters (spirits 
with rice, wormwood, or other vegetable infusion). 1836 
Hoa. Smith Tin Truut/. 1 . 16 Misfortunes ore moral bitters, 
which frequently restore the healthy tone of the mind. s88o 
New Sya. Soc. Lex. s.v. Bitters , Medicinal substances . . 
distinguished into the aromatic, pure, and styptic bitters. 

Bitter-RW 60 t (bi taj,swiT), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste 
of bitterness, fig. agreeable or pleasant with an 
alloy of pain or unpleasantness. 

161 x Cotgr. , A mer-doux, a bitter-sweet apple. 1833 Row- 
ley Match Midn. in O. PI. VIII. 373 (N.) Till then adieu, 
you bitter-sweet one. 1841 MAistkrtpn Serm. s8 Bitter- 
sweet delights, or pleasures mixt with pain. 1749 Fiklding 
Tom Jones v. iii, To compose a draught that might be 
termed bitter-sweet. 1835 Bkimi.ky Ess. 99 Lt awakes all 
the fountains of bitter-sweet memory. 

B. sb. 

1. A thing which is bitter-sweet; sweetness or 
pleasure alloyed with bitterness. 

. 'a 8 ?. Chaucer Chan. Team. ProL ft T. 393 Vn-to hem it 
is a bitter-swete. >807 Fbltiiam Resolve* 995 Tis some- 
thing like Love, a kinde of bitter-sweet 183© Symonds 
Sohh. M. Angelo xl, A bitter-sweet sways here and there 
my mind. 

2. A kind of apple. 

1393 Gowxa Confll 1 . 08c Lich unto the bitter xwate, For 
though it thenke a man first swety, He shall well feSen ate 
laste, That it is soure. >483 Oath. Angt. 33 A Blttyniwete, 
amarimellum, muses mm. m Hu loot, Apple called a 
bytter swetc. amarimellum . > 17*7 Bxadlxy ream. Diet . a-v. 
Cyder, The best sort of Cyder. . made of. .the Bitter-sweet 
8. Herb. The Woody Nightshade, Solanum Dul- 
camara, a common shrubllng plant in Britain. (A 
translation by Turner of the med. Latin name.) 

1388 Turner Herbal iil *. 1397 Oxnard Herbal IviiL 978 
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Bitter sweets bringeth foorth wooddta stalks as doth the 
Vine, rbjn Salmon Syu. Med. ill. xtiL 390 Bittersweet 
helps the Jaundice. x8ax Clabk ViU. Minstr , II. 198 Ramp- 
ing woodbines and blue bitter-sweet 188a Times 6 July 
10/4 The bitter-sweet is a twining shrub whh scarlet bemes. 
t aU m UHitfaf. Oil. [f. prec.+ iNo'.] 
The Bittersweet Apple. (In Shake, allniivelv.) 

sgpe Sham. Rom.f Jut. 11. hr. 83 Thy wit is every Bitter- 
sweeting. It is a most sharps aawce. 

MiMi(l, bittle, obs. forms of Bibtls. 
Bitting (bi'tiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bit v. 4 -mo 1 .] 
The putting of the bit In a hone's mouth. 

s8ix Cotgr., Embouchemeut. .the bitting, or bridling of a 
hone. 1833 Regul. lustr. Cavalry l 83 On first bitting, the 
bridoon is to be used. 

Comb, bitting-rigsinc (Saddlery), a bridle, sur- 
cingle, back-strap, and a crupper placed on young 
horses to give them a good bearing. (Knight.) 
BHtiiur, vbl. sb .* [f. Bitt v. 4 -ingL] Naut. 
1789 Falconer Diet. Marine ( 1789'. Tonr de bitte an cable, 
a turn of the cable about the bits ; tne bitting of a cable. 

t Bi’tttooke Obs. [f. Bit sb.i the rest is doubtful ; 
cf. next, for which it may be an error.] A frag- 
ment, a small piece. 

T a 1400 Chester PI. 1. 194 (Call] after Trowle And byde 
hym some of our bittlockes. 

Bittock (bi'tak). north, dial. [f. Bit sb. 4 -oca, 
dim. suffix.] A little bit, a small piece or portion. 

s8oe J. Wilson (Congleton) MS. Let. to J. Boucher, Bit- 
tock, a small Piece or small Bit ; Cheshire. t8ig Scott Guy 
M. 1, The 4 throe mile ' diminished into * like a mile and a 
bittoclc.’ 1818 — Rob Roy xvill, 4 My ain parish of Dreep- 
daily, that lies a bittock farther to the west.' 

Blttonie, -y, obs. forms of Bktony. 

Bittor, -our, etc., obs. ff. Bittern, the bird. 
Bitta, sb. Naut. : see Bitt sb. 

Bituei^en, var. form of Bitwihkn, betwixt. 
Bituen.-tuez, -twix, obs. ff. Between, -twjxt. 
Bituaen, pa. pple. of Betke v. Obs . 
t Bitumo, v. Obs. rare. [f. bitume , obs. form 
of Bitumen.] To smear or spread with bitumen. 

1801 Siiaks. Per. 111. i. 79 We have a chest beneath the 
hatches, caulk'd and bitumed ready. Ibid 111. ii. 56 How 
close 'tis caulk'd and bitumed [Other odd. bottomed]. 

Bitumen (bitiw-m^n, biti/ 7 men). Forms: 5 
bithumen, bethyn, (betune), 6 betumen, 7 bi- 
tamen, bitum(e, bittumen, bytumen, 6 - bi- 
tumen. [a. L. bitumen (stem bitiimin-). Cf. F. and 
It. bitume , Pg. betume, Pr. betuni , Sp. be tun, from 
which some of the obs. Eng. forms were taken.] 

1 . Originally, a kind of mineral pitch found in 
Palestine anti Babylon, used as mortar, etc. The 
same as asphalt, mineral pitch, Jew's pitch, Bitu- 
men judaicum. 

1480 Cafgmavk Chron. 30 A vessel of wykyris, filled the 
joyntis with tow erde, cleped bithumen. 1480 Caxton Ovid* 
Met. xv. iv. The . . bethyn ft sulphur brennyiig. 1377 1 . 
F kampton Joyf. Newt* 6 Betumen which » a kind of Pitch, 
idox Holland Pliny I. xox Asphaltites, or the lake of Sodom 
. .bringeth forth nothing but Bitumen. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Gen. vi. 14 Thou, .shalt pitch it [the arke] within, and with- 
out with bitume. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit, l 519 
Coles, being of the nature of hardned Bitamen. s8fl6 Blount 
Glossogr., Bitume, a kind of clay or slime naturally clammy, 
like pitch, growing in some Countries of Asia. 18x7 Byron 
Manfred 1. 1. 90 The lakes of bitumen Rise boiiingly higher. 
1849GROTK Greece 11. Ixx. n86ai VI. 939 [The Wall of Media] 
was of bricks cemented with bitumen. 

2 . In modern scientific use, the generic name of 
certain mineral inflammable substances, native 
hydrocarbons more or less oxygenated, liquid, 
semi-solid, and solid, including naphtha, petroleum, 
asphalt, etc. Elastic bitumen : mineral caoutchouc 
or Elaterite. 

1803 Timmk Quersit. 1. xiii. 39 There are also manie kindes 
of. .bitumen. 1833 Swan S/ec. M. vi. (1643) 297 Naphtha, 
is a liquid Bitume. 1877 Moxon Meek. Exere. (1703) 943 
Morter used ■ . at Rome, .called Maltha, from a kind of Bi- 
tumen Dug there. 1833 Penny Cycl. IV. 473/9 Elastic bitu- 
men is soft and elastic like caoutchouc. 1837 Paok Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xx. (1876) 441 The bitumens — naphtha, petro- 
leum, asphalt — have been long known and used in the arts. 
8. A pigment prepared from asphalt. 

1833 J. Edwardk Paint, in Oil 26 Bitumen . . is Asphal- 
turn ground in strong drying oil . . for the painter's use. 

f 4 . Used by Turner, for the sap of the birch-tree. 
135s Turner Herbal (1568) Fvb, The Tranche men aeth 
out of it a certain iuce or sue otherwise called bitumen. 

6. attrib . 

s8x6 Shelley Alastor 85 Bitumen lakes. >837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. HI. in. L X50 Here lay the bitumen stratum, there 
the brimstone one. 

Bituman* (bi-titfmfn). Chem. [f. Brruif-SN 4 
-inn, suffix of the hydrocarbon class .1 Name 
given by Berthelet to the least volatile of the 
Hydrocarbons obtained bv passing benzene vapour 
iitcrugh a red-hot porcelain tube. Watts Diet. Chem. 
1873 Fownes Chem. 758 Bitumene. a blackish liquid, re- 
tains in the retort at a dull red heat, and solidifies on 


Bitnminate (biti«*min*»t),*>. [f. L. bitBminSl- 
>pl. stem of bitQmindre, to treat with Bitukin.] 
tence Bituminated ppl. a . 

1 1 - trans. To cement with bitumen (as mortar). 

x8eS Fbltham Resolves 1. xfvL (R.) The bituminated walls 
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of Babylon. x6g6 Blount Glossogr., Bituminated, soldered 
or done with bitumen. 

2. To convert into or impregnate with bitumen. 
8799 KCirwan Geol. Ess. vi 094 Trees carbonated, or blttt- 
minated sometimes repose on CoaL Ibid. 097 A bituminated 
clay. Ibid. 3x9 This carbonaceous part would never be 
bituminated and converted into coal if real bitumen were 
not present. 

BituminifBroilS (Mtl««minH2rc8), a. [f. L. 
bitumin - + -(i)ferous] Y iclding bitumen. 

>799 Kiuwan Geol. Ess, xiv. *59 BitumlnUbroua and Cupri- 
ferous Sand. i9$7 Page Adv. Tsxt-bk. GeoL xiv. (1876) >jx 
Caking or coking coal, a highly bituminiferous sort. 
BitnmlxiiMtion (bitiiismlnaiz*! Jan). Also 

bitumenieation. [f. next 4 - ation.] The process 
or state of conversion into bitumen. 

■•04 in Phil. Trans. XC1V. 407 The process of bit u minis* 
ation (if I may lie allowed to employ such a term). 1884 
Harps?* Mag. Mar. 539/1 Hard jet is of two distinct forma- 
tions, being both wood and petroleum, now in a high state 
of bitumenisation. 

Bitominise (bitii?*minaiz\ v. Also bltn- 
menias. [f. L. bitumin - 4 - 1 ZK.J tram. To con- 
vert into, or impregnate with, bitumen ; to cover 
or varnish with bitumen. Hence Bitirminised, 
Bitir mini -sing ppl. adjs . 

173s Stack in Phil. Tran*. XLV11. 973 Wax biiuminized 
by burning. 1816 lid in. Rett. XXVI. 165 Trunks of bitu- 
minized wood. 1894 H. Miller Footpr, Creat. x. (18741 103 
Injured by compression or the bitumenizing process. 1801 
Gladstone in Times 3 May 6/3 This is a bitumenized pipe. 
Bituminoid (biti/immoid), a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-oin.J Approaching the character of bitumen. 

1878 Green Coal v. 167 It differs very widely from the 
adjoining bituminoid portions, 
t Bit’U minO'SO, a. * Ohs. [ad. L bituminds • 
us, {. bitumin - Bititmkn : see -osk.] ^ Bituminous. 

1691 Kay Creation (1714) 87 They [the waters] are . . bitu- 
minose. 

Bituminous (biti/i’minas', a. Also 7 -enoua. 
[a. F. bitumineux , ad. L. bituminos-us : gee -ous.J 
1 . Of the nature of or resembling bitumen, con- 
sisting of or containing bitumen. (Sometimes with 
reference to the 1 burning lake ' of Hell.) 

<690 Venner I'ia Recta In trod. 8 Which rise from sul- 
phurous, bituminous, or metalline places. 1649 I hr. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. 11 x. 133 The liquid flames of pitch and a bitu- 
minous bath. 1667 M ilton P. L xii 41 The Plain, wherein 
a black bituminous gurge ltoiles out from under ground, 
the mouth of Hell. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 979 In 
Seleucia . . there was a like bituminous eruption. s8a6 
Sc ott IVoodst. xvi, Others swore they hod smelt savours of 
various kinds, chiefly bituminous 1830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. 1. 1 js This coal . . has a bituminous fracture. 

b. spec . in the scientific or technical names of 
various minerals, manufactures, etc., as bituminous 
coal , limestone , schist, shale ; cement , mastic . 

1830 Lykll Princ. Geol. 1. 919 Bituminous shales. 184a 
Miller O. R. Sandst. il (ed. a / 55 Dark-coloured bitumin- 
ous schist. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 755 The bituminous or 
black cement for bottle-corks consists of pitch hardened by 
the addition of resin and brick-dust. ibid. III. 119 Bitu- 
minous limestone . . containing various hydrocarbon com- 
pounds, diffusing by the action of fire a bituminous odour. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. 1. 67 Bituminous coals . . burn 
. .with a brilliant flame. 

+ 2 . ? Cemented with bitumen. Obs. 

1658 J. Burbkry Christina Q. AW/, zia The walls .. 
are strong and bituminous ana abound with ancient towers. 
8. fig- (Cf. sulphurous.) 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. * ap It is only about a hundred 
years since Jonathan Edwards dropped his bituminous 
rhetoric up m the tender sensibilities of the unconverted. 


rhetoric upjn the tender sensibilities 

tBitu'n, v. Obs. Forms: 


betfnan, 2-3 


bitun(en, -tuinen(tf). [OE., f. bi- Be- + tynan 
(:— *OTeut. t&nian ), f. tun enclosure, Town ; cf. 
Du. betuinen, OIIG. bizlbicn , MHG. beziunen.] 
tram. To enclose ; to shut up. 

c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 33 Sum hiredes ealdor ware, 
se plantode win-gerd, and betynae hyne. C8175 Lamb, Horn. 
8j pe muchele lauerd . . bitunde him solue in ane meideues 
inne)>e. a saag Ancr. R. 164 Ancren wise, )»et habbeS wel 
bituned ham a3ein be helle leun. 1950 Lav. 19191 je frisne 
caste! ! bituneb swipe faste. 

Bitum(en t obs. form of Beturn. 

Bituxe^n, -tweoxe, -twixe(n, -twuxe, 
variants of Betwixen prep. Obs. 
t Bitwei'BB, pref. Obs. [ME. for Hitwihes, 
*bitwijes, f. bitivih , betweoh + genitival -es : it is the 
-*rform corresponding to bitueipen : see Bitwihen.] 
«= Betwixt, Between . 

c 1300 Thrush 4 Night. 7 in Hail. E, P. P. 50 Hie herds 
a stnf bitweies two. 

t Bitwill, prep. Obs. [OE. Anglian bi-, betwlh, 
Saxon betwlh , -hveoh, - twuh , -tun, -twioh, - twyh , 
f. bi-, Be prep. 4- twlh, etc , prob. shortened from 
the old accusative form *twfhn (< twihn , tweohn \ 
twthen, twthon ) mentioned as one of the sources 
of Between. The original construction of twlh is 
seen in the phrase mid unc twlh * amid us twain,* 
i.e. * between ns* ; from a parallel bi {unc) Hoik, 
bi troth, came the combined betwih. In bitwuht, 
the -/ must have been added on the analogy of 
betwixt. Only in OE. ; superseded in ME. by the 
expanded form BrrwmiN.] * Betwixt, Between. 
«l88 K. Alfred Bssth. Rxxix. 1 13 Sio sunns and *0 mona 


habbab todmledbotwuht him bone dmg and |paotht fltt*- 
Ores. 1. iii 1 1 Botuh Arabia and Palestine rage Lmdigf \ 
Gasp, Luka x. 3 1c seodo iuih sua lombro bituih 
bitwih] ulfum. a sooo Bssth. Mstr. xxvlu. 104 Bet waoh him. 

I I Bltwi'liwn, -twilit, prep. Obs. Foims : 
a bitwlhan, 2-3 bUwihen, 3 bitneljon, -twije, 
-tuh(h)en ; •tuh(h)e l -twhwe. [First found in 
1 sth c. as bitwihan ; it took the place of OE. 
bitwih , of which it was apparently a later exten- 
sion, in accordance with the analogy of betwix, 
betwixan, betiveon, betweonan. The variant bi- 
tucijcn appears to have been influenced by HOejen 
Twain ; ci. also Bitweieh .1 *» Betwixt, Between. 

e\vj% Lamb. Horn. 37 He is tact bi-twihan god jdmihtin 
and pn. r saoa Lay. 784 Lufe be us bi-tueijen lio. Ibid. 
90047 Bitwise %nglelonde and Normandie, a safe Saw/es 
U'ards in Cott. 7 /sm. 955 Bituhhen heard ant neache, 
bituhhe wa of bis world ant to moche wunne. a sago Chvt 
4 Night. 1747 Maister Nichole. . Bitwihen us deme schule. 
Bityl, Bityxne, obs. forms of Beetle, Bktime. 
Biunoinatt (bai,o nsin^t), a. [f. b\~prcf.* 1 
4 - Uncinate, ad. L. uncindtus hooked, f. uncus 
hook, barb.] Having two hooks or barbs. 

*89* Dana Crust. 11. 905 Biuncinatc at apex. 

Blimgitieillatt (bdi|Uygwi kir/Ir>t), a. Jf. Br- 
pref.* 1 + Unguilulate, f. L. unguicultis, dun. of 
unguis nail, claw.] Having two little claws. 

sSge Dana Crust. 11. 935 The outer [branch] . . at apex 
bi-unguiculate, claw* recurved. 

Bi-uniflbl (bdiii/i ni&l), a. [f. Bi- preff 64 L. 
un-us one 4 -(i)al.] Consisting of two (< e.g ; optic 
tubes) combined in one. 

S883 Eng. Mechanic 6 Apr. 104 11 le expensive lanterns 
of (he bi-unial and triple types. 

Bi-unity. ? Obs. (f. Bi- preft II 4 Unity.] 

A unity or oneness of two mcinliers or parts. 

Game at Scotch 4 Eng. 8 This unity . . admits of no j 
addition ; for so the property of that Bi-unity were lost. 

Biurne, -an, -on, pa. t. & pple. ol Brkun v. Obs. 
Biwalency (bi valensi). Chem. [f. next ; ste 
-ENUY.J The quality of being bivalent. 

1880 Clkmfnshaw Warts? Atom. The. 181 The bivalency 
of certain metals. 

Bivalent (bi vMSnl), a. Chem. [f. Br- pref . 2 

III + - valent , ad. I.. valent cm, pr. pple. of valere 
to be worth.] Combining with two atoms of an 
clement or radicle ; also divalent. 

8869 Eng. Mechanic xs Nov. 198 3 The elements are 
classified as . . diatomic or bivalent . . as sulphur. 1880 
Ci.kmknsiiaw Warts Atom. The. isn Mercury, cadmium, 
and probably other bitaleiit metals. 

Bivalve (buivselv), a. and sb. [f. Bi -pref* 1 
4 Valve, ad. L. valvm folds of a door, lolding- 
doors.] A. adj. 

+ 1 - Having two leaves or folding parts, as a 
shutter or door. Obs. 

8677 Plot Oxjordsh. 971 Great bivalve wooden Windows. 

2 . Zool. Having two shells united by a hinge. 

s66s Lovell Hut. Anim. 4 Mia. 1 11 trod., Fishes which 

are. .bivalve, as the Chuma, oister, Declines. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1 11. 133 Several small bivalve shells. 8848 Car- 
penter Anim. Phys. 33 The ligament which holds together ; 
the sheila of the bivalve Mollusca. | 

3 . Bot. (A seed vessel) Having two valves. 

1737 Miller Gard. Diet . s.v. Chetidoninm mains, The 
Flowers . . are succeeded by many bivalve Poas. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 191 The capsule bivalve. 

B. sb. \.pl. holding-doors. Vos. exc. Hist. 

883a Gkll Pompeiana 1. ii. 33 Doors seem to have been 
called bivalves where only formed of two folds. 

2 . Zool. A molluscous animal having a shell 
consisting of two halves joined together by an 
elastic ligament at the hinge, so as to o]>en and 
shut like a book : such as the oyster, mussel, etc. 
Also the shell of such animal. 

S683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 307 Distinction of shells into Uni- 
valves Bivalves and Turbinated. 877s Ibid. LX I. 330 Four 
. .species, like the sea bivalve^ 8847 Carpenter Zool. f 876 
Lamellibranchiata . . To this group belong all ordinary bi- 
valves. s86$ Tylor Early Hut. Man. vm. 19a The refuse- 
mounds consul of oysters, mussels, and other bivalves. 

8. Bot. A bivalve capsule or seed-\e*scl. 
Bivslved, a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ed.] » Bivalve a. : 
a. in Zool . ; b. in Bot. 

a. X735 Genft. Mag, XXV. 31 A shell U said to be bl- 
valvcd when it consists of two parts or leaves 1871 Nichol- 
son PaUeont. 153 Small Bivalved Crustaceans. 

b- 185a E. Hamilton Flora Homeeop. 185 A thin, hi- 
valved, white, ligneous shell (endocarp>. 

Binlnan. rare . * Bivalve sb. 2. 

**3 Kussbll Diary North 4 S. 371 We went into one 
of the great oyster saloons, and . . had the opportunity of 
tasting those great bivalvians. 

Bivalvou (toivarlvas), a. [f. Bivalve 4 
-uus.] - Bivalve a. 

|M Phil. Trans. XIX. 188 Testaceous Animals of the 
turbinated and bivalvous kinds. (In mod. Diets.] 

Bivatarala* (baivR lvi£l&i), a. (and sb.) ff. 
Bi- pre/P 1 4 - Valvular.] - Bivalve : a. in Zool. ; 
also quasi-jA ; b. in Bot. 


tBWa, 9. Obs. Forms: 1 bUUn, beflnn, 
byflan, beoflan, 3 baoulen, buuion, bialen. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. bifian • OS. biban (MDo, Du. 
beven), OHG. bibtn (MHG. mod.G. beben\ 
ON. bifa OTeut. Hibai-, identified by Kluge 
with Skr. btbhPmi, reduplicated pres, of bht to fear. 
Cf. Bee, Bkvkr v.-] Intr. To shake, tremble. 

c88B K. Alfred Booth, xxxv. 9 6 pa wudas bifodon. 
c looe Ags. Ps. xcv[iL 9 For his ansyne sceal eoroe beoflan. 
c side Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 51 Syo eoroe befode [v, r. 
byfode], and stanes toburston. c 8l_ w Lav. 93530 Burhmen 
gunnen beottien Dago buuic]. ibid. 08084 pa gon Ich to 
biuion i swulc ich al fur bumc. c 1930 Gen , 4 Ex. 9280 Wot 
ic Oor mon bat he ne hiueft. 

Biventer ( baivcnui). Phys. [f. Bi- pref. 2 II 
4 1* venter belly.] A muscle, distinguished bv its 
two bellies or bulges ; esp. the digastric muscle. 
8708 in Phillipr. IMS B. Martin Bibt. Technot. xl (ed. a) 

J 71 Muscles, .as the Biventer, which hath two Bellies. 1843 
. Wilkinson Swedenborgs Anim. Kingd. I. ii. 6a The 
iventer, or digastricus. .arises from the incisure under the 
mastoid process. 

Biventral (baiventrll\ a. Phys. [f. Bn 
pref. 2 1 4 Ventral; see prec.] Having two 
bellies ; digastric. 

8706 in Pint urs. 8839-47 Todd Cyct. Aunt. 4 Phys. HI. 
68<>/a Behind the amygdala is the biventral lobe. 

t Bive*ntron» f a. Phys. Obs. [See prec.] 
Having two ventricles. 

170a W. Cow per in Phil. Trans. XXIII. nBa All Animals, 
that have Hivenlrout Hearts. 

Biverb (bw-vrabl. rare. [f. Bi- pref. 2 + L. 
verbum word.] A name composed of two words. 

8838 Sir W. K. Hamilton in Life it 88a» 1. 457 (In a letter 
to Lord Adare] My dear Adare tyuu see that . . your name 
is not with me, a biverb any longer!. 

Biverbal ( baivo jbal), a. rare . [f. Br- pref* 
6 4 Verbal; cf. prec.] Relating to two words; 
punning. 

1893 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. 411 This biverbal allusion. 
Bivial 1 bi viitl , a. Phys. [f. Bivi-uM 4 -al>.] 
Of or pertaining to the btvium. 


a 8*77 Ploy 0 . 
as Cockles. 887 fllval vulars. .found with theirshells aparL 
b- >830 Lindlry Nat. Syst. Bet. 994 Those species of 
Panicum that have the lower flower neuter and bivaivular. 

Bivaulted: see Bi- pref* x. 


th. 100 The bivaivular Condue, such 
uiare. .found with their shells aparL 


8877 Huxley A uat. I mg An. 570 The bivial ambulacra. 
Bivioue (bi*vbs\ a. [f. L. bivi-us having two 
ways or passages (f. bi- two -1 via way) 4 -ous.] 

* That leadtth (two) different ways* (T.) ; having 
or ofTering two wa>s or courses. 
a 1644 Quarles Virgin Wid. 111. i, I stand even balanc'd 
.. Beneath the burden of u bivious brent 168a Sir T. 
Browne CAr. Mor. 11756 86 In bivious theorems .. let 
virtuous considerations state the determination. 8719 J. 
Aubrey Surrey IV. 189 This Vault is bivious. 

II Bivium (bivitfnD. Phys. [a. b. btvium a 
place where two ways meet ; see prec.] The two 
hinder ambulacra of Echinoderms. 

8877 Huxley Aunt. Inv. An. ix. 570 It is possible in any 
of the Echinidea, to separate the three anterior ambulacra, 
as the trivinm , from the two posterior, the bivium ; and 
in the fossil genus Dysaster, this separation of the ambulacra 
into trivium and bivium exists naturally. 

Bivoeal (baivjtt-kll). [f. Bi- pref* II 4- Vocal, 
ad. L. t walls adj. f of the voice, vocal,' sb. ' a 
vowel,' f. vox Voiqe.] A combination of two 
vowels, a diphthong. Bivo'oallaoA ppl. a., placed 
between two vowels. 

1813 J. C. lioaiiousK Journey 1098 Voasius. .the principal 
advocate of the ancient bivocals. 1878 Douse Grimm's L. 
App. D. 199 The softening process clearly originated . . in 
the interior or bivoculized position. 

Bivon, variant of Brfono v. Obs. to grasp. 
Bivouac (bi-vw«k, bivwiuek). Forms: 8 bl- 
ouao, bihuvao, biovoo, 9 blvuaok, bivouaok, 
(bivouake), bivouaque, 8- bivouao. [In Dic- 
tionaries since c 1 700, but hardly in use before the 
French War : a. F. bivouac , bivae , generally said 
to have been introduced during the Thirty Years* 
War. It has with probability been referred to a 
dialectal % Swiss) Ger. beiwacht, according to Stalder, 
Versuch cities Schwtiurischen Idiot ikon (18x2) 
II. 426, used in Aargau and Zurich to denote the 
patrol of citizens ( Schaarwache ) added ( beigegeben ) 
to assist the ordinary town watch by night at any 
time of special commotion. This remaining of a 
large body of men under arms all night explains the 
original sense of bivouac.] 

1 . Mil. Originally, a night-watch by a whole 
army under arms, to prevent surprise ; now, a 
temporary encampment of troops in the field with 
only the accidental shelter of the place, without 
tents, etc. ; aFo the place of such encampment. 

9708 Phillies, Bionac or Bihovac, an extraordinary Guard 
perform’d by the whole Army, when . .it . . continues all night 
under Amu . . to prevent Surprize, etc To Raise the Bievac, 
is to return the Army to their Tents, or Huts, some time 
after break of Day. 8733 Chambers Cyct. Snpp., Bionac, 
bivouac, biovac. .is formed by corruption from tne German 
weywacht, a double watch or guard ; Trevoux. 173a John- 
son, Biovac , bihovac , brvonac\sa in Phillips). 1 Notln use* 
177s Sinks Milit. Guide, Biovac, a night guard, performed 
by the whole army, when there is any danger from the ene- 
my. 88s 8 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI 1 1. 91 The bivouac 
which Hill quitted this morning appears to be an excellent 
situation for the cavalry to-morrow. 1813 Examiner 
7 Juno 356/1 (transL from French^ The army nad taken its 



BIVOUAC. 


blvowuivci *8§o PiEicorr Peru II. hi Almagro, ifrild 
of Mumbling on the enemy'* bivouac, sltg Times 16 May 
j/x Our troop* recronaad. .and want into bivouac. 
fig. ifn Lomov. Ft. LMe v, In the world's brand laid of 
battle. In the bivouac of Lift. 

2 . tram/. An encampment for the night in the 
open air ; a camping out. 

iflfla Dk Quincev St. Mil. Mm 1 6 . xx Withered leave*, 
which furnished to Kate her very first bivouac, lip C. 
Kino Sierra Nev. Ui. 49 Morning dawned brightly upon 
our bivouac among a cluster of d A fin. 

Bivouac, v. [f. prtc. §b.J 

1 . Mil. Of troops: To remain, esp. during the 
night, in the open air, without tents or covering. 
Also To be bivouacked : to be so posted or dis- 
posed. 

*809 Sts J. M comic To Ld. Castlerrafh 13 Jan., In two 
forced marches, bivouacing for six or eight hours in the 
rain, I reached Betanzos on the toth instant, lisa J. 
CaoKsa in Crmferr Papers (18641 I. 8iL 61 The Carrousel, 
where about sooo Prussians are bivouacked, ffifie Pxbodv 
ting. Journalism xxiL x 80 As if the British army were 
bivouacked on the Hog’s Back. 

2 . transf. To rest or pass the night in the open air. 

xfii4 Scott Wav. ILLS These distinguished personages 

bivouacked among the flowery heath, wrapped up in their 
plaids, xflfio Tyndall lilac. 1. $ 3. 29 That night we bivou- 
acked together. 

Hence Brvouaoking vbl. sb. 

xfixa Examiner 7 Dec. 771/a Night bivouacing* are very 
injurious. iS6i (J. Anderson Okavango Rio. xvii. 19s 
We could not have selected a worse spot for bivouacking. 
Blw- : see Bkw-, Byw-. 
t Biwa£*t, v. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- + Wait ; cf. 
Await v.\ a. tram. To watch, look at b. intr. 
To look about or out. be circumspect. 

a xego Owl a Night. 132a Hwat canstu wrecche king of 
steorre Bute pat pu biwaitest [MSS. biliaitest] hi feorre. 
c 14x6 How wise Man taught Son 92 in HaxL E. P. P. 1 . 
*71 I’hou wyse bywayt, and wele awyse. 

Biway, biword : sec By*. 

Biweekly, Bi whirl : see hi- fire/* 4, 1. 
Biweile, biweep, etc. : see Bewail, etc. 
t Biwe*re, V. Obs. Forms: 1 bower ian, 3-3 
btwerien. [OK. benvgrian - OHG. biwarjan , bi- 
werjan. MIIG. have ten, mori.G. bewehren , f. bi -, 
Be- 4 OTeut. warjan , OllG. war ian, wgrian, ON. 
verja, OK wgrian to defend, protect: sec Week.] 
tram. To defend, shield, protect. 

c 1000 jElfric Ex. ii. 17 t>a aru» Moises ft bewerode ba 
maedenu. c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 115 He seal biwerian wide- 
wan and steopbem. a sago Owl 4 Night. 1x96 pu . . mid 
pine atelichc sweorc Biwercst manne corn from dcorc. 

t Biwe*m(e, v. Obs. [f. bi-. Be- 4 Ween v. 
to refuse.] trusts. To refuse or deny. 

14x3 Lvno. Pylgr. Savoie 1. xv. (1B59) 14 Was ncuer done 
yet, to whum it was biwemyd. 

t Biwe*ve, V . 1 Obs. Forms: i-a bew6fan, 
(a bewafen), 3 biwefen, -weauen, -wmiuen, 
3-5 bi-, byweuen, -van. [OK hewn fan — Goth. 
biwaibjan, f. be-, bi-, Be- 1 4 waibjan , in OE. 
wmfan to wind.] 

1 . tram. To wrap up, envelop, clothe. 

c sooo A&lfnic Gen. xxiv. 65 Heo mini rake hyre wmfeK 
and bewssfdc hix. c iaog I^ay. 28475 Me hire hard bi-wefde 
mid ane hali rifle, c 1314 Guy Warvt. 303 Poverlichc he 
was biweved. 

fig. c xaog Lav. 130 Mid win t re he wes hiweaued. c iaj% 
in O.E. Misc. 55 Fort ye bcon bywcucd of heuelichc myhte* 

2 . To entwine, weave. 

cigoo AT. A Us. *085 The croune, of gold byweved, He set 
on hi* fadir heved. c xaoo Rowland 4 Ot. xaoa With golde 
abowte it was by-wevede. 

t BiWftTft, v. * Obs. [f. bi-, Be- 4 ME. weven 
to twist, hurl : see Wevk.j 

1 . tram. To whirl or drive away. 

01300 Cursor M. 94109 Mi soru . . Biweft pat word awai. 

2 . intr . To hurry away. 

rnea Lav. 30856 Forfi he bi-wafdc, pene pic he bihefde. 

t Biwi'hele, V. Obs. Also biwijelien. ff. bi-, 
Bk- 4 MK wiyelien OE. wigelian to soothsay.] 
To overcome by witchcraft ; to bewitch. 

f xaog Lav. 969 Heo wiled us biwi^elien (c sago bi-cheorre] 
Jmrh heora wificre craft ex. a xase Juliana 56 Wcnestu pat 
we beon so eft to biwihclen fr. r. biwiheHn). 

t Biwi'le, v. Obs. Also 4 bi-, bywylen. [f. 
hi-, Bk- i 4 Wile v. Cf. Beguile] tram . To 
overcome with wiles, ensnare, beguile. 

' stays Prov. Alfred 3935 in O.E. Mice. 193 Hue weped 
o)>er wile, ben hue pe wille biwilen. a 1500 Cursor M. 
18529 Wendc i wonunan to be wile. *'1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 
9495 Alie hay were biwyled With wymmen. 
t Biwi*t, v. Obs. Pa. t. biwlate, -wuste. 
Pa. pple. biwiat, -uniat. [OK. bnvitan , f. bi-. Be- 
4 OK. witan to look.] trusts. To look after, keep, 
lake charge of, guard, protect, keep in safety. 

c MOO jElfric St. Oswald in Sweet Retultr 97/76 An fisc* 
ryningr* fie his mlmessan bewiste. f 1179 Lamb, 

Mom. rj pu scoldest heo (hi linicnj hiwiten al swa cknlichc 
swa exist ha pc bitahte. c isrj$ Pass. Our I^rrd 538 in 
O. E. Misc. 59 Hyne hiwuxten Icnyhtes vonre oker vyue. 

H Also found with Btrong inflexions, apparently 
by form-association : see next, and cf. At-witk. 

c xaog Lay. 13098 Ha . . spate wifi pm abbod 2 pe bat 
xnunster biwat. Ibid. *0505 Twa hundred scipene ! par 
ereoren «t«l biwitene. 


tBiwi*tft, v. Obs. [A strong vb. : cf. OR 
puritan to depart.] intr. To go, go Away. 

csjea R. AUs. $903 Thau no man na thtilde y-wite, 
WhlSerward hy were biwlte. 

t B£witi(ft, v. Obs. Also btwittioii, -wtt- 
#|en, -witteion. [OK. bewitian, f. bi-. Be- t 4 
ivittian : see Vfmi.] tram. To witch over, 
observe, guard, keep. 

c moo Beowulf 9860 Da (nkras) on undent m*ri * oft be- 
witixafi sorhfulne sift on smgl-rade. cum Trim. CaiL Horn. 
19s deuel. .is gredi uppen worcid richeise. .and )iep him 
to biwitiende. c xaog Lay. 97x08 Bi>halues he sende . . wei 
fiwepnede men *kene wude to bf-wittexen. 
tBiwla-ppo, v. Obs. [A contusion of bewrafpe 
and lap, MK lafpen.] - Biwrap. 

«1 ftw vcuf Jobxs iii. xx Dredk. .schuien biwlappe hise 
feet Jy. r. bewrappe). 

t BiwrOHOll(o. v. Obs. [OK bewrpnean , f. 
Be- 1 4 1 vrpzcan to \V bench.] To dieat, deceive. 

a tom Aster. R. 90 Je schuien iseon alle kesdeofles wieles 2 
hu he biwrencheft ft bicherreft wrcches. 


Biwreo, -wrien, var. Bkwby v. Obs. to cover, 
t Biwrizlo, v. Obs. [MK, f. bi-, Uk- 1 4 
Wbixlkn, OK wrixlan , -ian, to change.] tram. 
To change, transform. 

axaag A ncr. R. e6a He. .acheawefi him to ou flesliche 
and licamlichc ifte messe, biwrien [biwrixlet] puuh, in ofires 
like under breadcs heouwe. /bid. 310 He is him sulf al 
biwrixled, ft bicumen, of nodes child, Jms deofles beam. 

llBixm (bi ksA). [Native name in Central 
America.] A genus of small trees, natives of 
tropical America, from the fruits of one species 
of which (ft. orellana) the dye anatta is prepared. 
Hence Bftsln, a. The colouring principle of 
anatta ; b. A variety of anatta of greatly increased 
colouring power. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chew. I. 600. i860 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v. 

[Bizwort, * an herb,’ is apparently an error of 
some kind, in Phillips 1706, and Bailey's Folio of 
t730, whence copied by Johnson and modern dic- 
tionaries. It is unknown to the herbalists.] 

Biya, var. of Bybb * fine linen.' Obs. 

t Bilole, v. Obs. [for bi-fuhe/e(n, f. bi-, Be- t 

guhelew OE. *giogelian, in r J — 1 — - 2 , — 

eogn. w. OHij.gougubiri, mod.< 

To Bkoiiile. 


1. r 

' tl°V Ur * » 

l.G .gaukler.] tram. 


^iMiiefi [r/. r. bi^ulifi) unwiten. 

Biaant, Biaan tine, obs. ff. Bex ant, Byzantine. 

Bisarre (bizau, or as Fr. b/zaV), a. and sb. 
Also 7 blaare, bizarr. [morl.Eng. (17th c.), a. 
F. bizarre 'odd, fantastic.' formerly *bravc, soldier- 
like' ; cf. Sp. and Pg. bizarro 'handsome, brave,' 
It. bizzarro ‘angry, choleric^' dial. Fr. (Berry') 
bif*earrer to quarrel. X-ittre suggests that the 
Spanish word is an adaptation ofBasque bizarra 
beard, in the same manner as hombte de bigote 
moustached man, is used in Sp. for a ‘ man of 
spirit’ ; but the history of the sense has not been 
satisfactorily made out. 

1867 Evf.lyn Mem. (1857) III. x6x We have hardly any 
words that du so fully express the French. . naivete , ennui, 
bizarre , concert, .emotion, defer, effort . .let us therefore (as 
the Romans did the Greek) make as many of these do hom- 
age as are like to prove good citizens. J 

1. At variance with recognized ideas of taste, 
departing from ordinary style or usage ; eccentric, 
extravagant, whimsical, strange, odd, fantastic. 

a 1648 Ld. Hkhbkrt Life , Her attire seemed as biuire as 
her person, xfifift Drydem Maid. Queen Pref. The Orna- 
ment of Writing, which is greater, more various and liirarre 
in Poesie than in any other kind. 1797 Hume Stand. Taste , 
Ess. (1875) I. *70 Ariosto pleases; but not.. by bis liirarre 
mixture of the serious and comic styles. 1899 Scott Talism. 
(1863) 49 Such oddity of gestures and manner as befitted 
their bisarre and fantastic appearance. 1879 Farrar .94 
Paul I. 352 ‘Jlie bizarre superstitions by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

b. esp. At variance with the standard of ideal 
lieauty or regular form ; grotesque, irregular. 

1804 Dibdin I.ibr. Com/. 577 The nuuirre wooden cuts ot 
Cnxton. s8as Rurkin Stones l 'em. 1 . xi. $ 14 If the nrch 
be of any bizarre form, especially ogee. x86x N. Woods 
Pr. Wales in Canada 359 The canitol is a bizarre Gnoco- 
American building which runs much to aindows. 

O. absol. or qufisi-.r/'. 

1890 l. fitch ir. Miltler's Ane. Art §99 An intentional 
striving at the bizarre. 1891 K. Wornum Rxhib. a Lesson 
in Taste 5/1 In the Renaissance [architecture), we have., 
a prevalence of the bizarre and a love of profusion of parts. 

2. /fort. Applied, to variegated species of garden 
flowers, as tulips and carnations. Often os sb. 

^791 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Bisarre, a term used amomg 
the florists for a particular kind of captation, which has it* 
flowers striped or varifcgatid wbn or four colours. 

i$4$' Penny Cycl. XXV. 343/* Blurie tutipa have a yellow 
.ground marked with purple orAcarlet of different shades. 
1883 A thenuum 30 June 825// Thp 'streaked gillyflower* 
is tne clove so crossed as to become a 1 bizarre,' 

R Bisarrftrift (biza-rri-r, ^izX*rflri). [F. bizar- 
re riei] Bizarre quality. 

tpgr-yaLeti. Mrs. Carter 1 1808) 907 The bizarreries which 
arise from the mixture of good and bod which makes up 


the composition of moot folium ■flOflgi.-oi r Tapeetr. Chamfer, 
Rich in all the buerxerie of the Elizabethan school. 1804 
For. Q.Rev. XXXIII. 60 Bisarreries. i*i BaobhotZS. 
Studies 1 L 194 The bizarreric of Mr. Dickens's genius. 

Baosohs variant of Bisoaoha. 

Bias, obs. form of Bios. 

Btel, -lo, obs. forms of Bum* Bezels. 

Biiygomatie (b9i>si^mse*tik), a. [f. Hr- 
freffi 5 4 Zygomatic.] joining the two zygo- 
matic arches- 

t8jft Bartley tr. Topiaants Anthrop. il & 990 The 
maximum transverse or bizygomatic diameter of the face. 

Bin, -ard, -ie. Sc. it- of Buzz, Buzzard, Buar. 

Bla(a, Blaad : see Blak, Blad, Blade 

Blab (blieb), zfl.i Forms: 4-7 blabbe, fi- 
blab. [The history of blab ana blabber, and 
the question of their mutual relations, if any, is 
very obscure. Blabbe sb. 'chatterer' occurs in 
Chaueer c 1 374, and is very common thenceforth ; 
blab sb. ‘ chatter, loose talk ' is in Tale of Btryn 
(f 1400), but has not been found elsewhere befoie 
the ifith c., when appears also blab vb. 1 to chatter* 
followed in course by its agent noun 
blabber. But the vb. b/abber is earlier than any 
of these; it occurs in Piers Ploughman (1363), 
and is (with its deriv. blabberer) very common in 
Wyclif ; the facts thus forbid us to take blabber 
as a frequentative derivative of blab vb. ; while 
no analogy exists for the formation of either (of 
the only two early words) blabbe sb., blabber vb., 
from the other. It would be hardly justifiable to 
assume blabbe to be a 14th c. abbreviation of blab- 
ber er. For forms akin to blabber in other langs. 
see that word. With blabbe we have to compare 
a sb. labbe ‘rcvealer of secrets, blabber,* in Chaucer, 
and a vb. labbe of same age in P. Ploughman, with 
pple. labbyng 1 blabbing, open-mouthed,' also in 
Chaucer, identical with ()I)u. labbeti to chatter 
'garrire' (Stratm.). Blabbe might be a mixed 
form due to association of labbe and blabber ; bi.t 
may also lie purely onomatopoeic. Cf. Babrlk.] 

1 . An open mouthed person, one who has not 
sufficient control over his tongue; a revealer of 
secrets or of what ought to be kept private; a 
babbler, tattler, or tell-tale ; used also of the tongue. 
(Exceedingly common in if>th and 17th c. ; un- 
usual in literature since r 1750.) 

£-1374 Chauckr Troy ins 111. 251 Proverb!* canst thi self 


shall be noo tale teller ne blabbe to defame man or woman 
falsely. 1935 Covf.riiai.r /Vwt\ xvj. 29 He y* is a blabbe of 
his tonge, maketh detiysion amonjje prynces. 1597 Holin- 
shf.d Chron. IV. 933 Now I will pfaic the Blah, igh 
Stakyhurst Aineis iv. (Arb.) 105 Fame, the blab vnciuiL 
xfioo Hey wood 9 Edw. IV, s.,8 This tongue was never 
knowne to be a blab. 1696 Ducarii Gate Lat. Uni. | 644. 
197 A long-tongued blab, uttering the secrets committed to 
him. rfn Milton Samson 491 To be excluded all friend- 
ship, ana avoided as a blab. 1893 C. Auehester I. 9 90 
Miss I-awrence is a blab. 1869 Spurdkon J Plougkm. Talk 
42 Some men are quite as bad blabs as the women. 

2 . I<oose talk or chatter; babbling; divulging 
of secrets. 

r 1400 Beryn 309a Leve thy blab, lewd foie 1 . *548 Hall 
Chron . Rich. Ill an. 2 If he had tarycd styl, the duke had 
not made so many blabbe* of his counsail, a 1604 Hanmkr 
Chron Irel. (1633) 127 liras the blabbe of his tongue, 
turned to his confusion. t6 79 Observ. last Dutch Wars 8 
You with your blustring blabs. 1863 W. W human Elcui. 
Dr{fts 3 All that blab whose echoes recoil on me. 

1 3 . T as adj. Incontinent of sjiccch. Obs. 

155a Huiuft, Blabbe, liuguax. sfpa Greens Mourn. 
Garm. <16x6* 90 Fame is blab. 1998 Sylvester Du Bartas 
(1621 • 930 Phrentie, that makes tlie vaunter insolent ; The 
tnlk-full,blab. 

4 . Comb. See after Blab v. 

t Blab, sb . 2 Obs exc. dial. [A variant of 
Bleu, Blob.] A bubble ; a blister, a swelling. 

Trap i* Comm. Acts viii. 9 Such a blab the devil had 
blown up there, as a small wind may blow up a bubble. 
x86x Ramsay Retain, v. (ed. 18) 115 I’ve had .. the blela 
[note. Nettle-rash), 

Hence Blab-lipped - Blabber-lipped. 

c >430 Chester Pt, 0B18) 41 If any blabb-lipped boyes be 
in my way They shall rue it by mighty Manowne. 1991 
Hakindton Ort. Eur.xi.nu cxxviii, HUb-lipt, beetle- broad, 
and bottle-nozed. 

Blab, p.I Also 6 7 blabb(e, (6 blobbe'. 
[App. f. blabbe, Blab sb. ; prob. under the influ- 
ence of Blabbkh v .] To talk or utter as a blab. 

1 1 . tram. To utter with open mouth ; usually 
with out. Also absol. To talk much or ineptly ; 
to chatter, babble, ‘ blether.' Obs, 

X519 Cuvkrdalk Prov. xv. a A foolish mouth blabbetli out 
notmnge but foolishnesse [«ifl8 Biihepd, bobktn : tfiz 
poureth oUt, more. Hek beteheth dr bubuleth) 1970 Lk- 
ymz-MmiP. x Blab, garrire, mnitiloani. 1998 Dmomnr 
Jaehe Newb. vii. 87 lie blabbed out this, broken English. 

2 . Irons. To open ones mouth About (a thing 
better kept in' ; to* tell, or reveal indiscreetly. 

Sffli Stanyhvert Jfineit li* (Arb.) 48 , 1 do. bold yt lawful 



BLACK. 




Hi PaPpew. Hotshot 
w* sticks to tell, up Troub. 
Mutt I recount aly shame, Bleb 
vCtmirriK Sen he Seat, 101 To bleb 
i Jbllitb «lao Swetnom Arraigstd 
(iMo; *8 Whet will not women bleb to thorn they love. 194s 
Rjcharimon Pamela 1 . 38 It will be said I bleb every thing, 
sip Pringle Ajr. Sh. xiv. 450 One of the Bo6« . . eAer> 
wards blebbed the reel foot* of the transaction. 1848 
Macaulay /fist. Bag. II. 1 79 Ibis pishing talkative diviue, 
who was always btabbin 


K.Jokn (itftx) s 

■y Misdeed*? itu R;C 


10 wes elweye blabbing secrets. 

b. Often with out ( forth , » abroad). 

154S Udall Broun. Par. Mott. xUi. 44 He blebbeth it 
not ebrode to other*, ijl* North Plutarch (1676) 8n He 
blebbed not out ell the conspiracy, ittf Camden* i Hitt. 
Blit. 111. 060 He had blebbed forth somewhat to the preju- 
dice of the King. 174a R Blair Crave 413 Oh 1 that some 
courteous ghost would bleb it out. 1N9 Dixon Tower 
(1870) IL «»v. 241 He blebbed out the secret to hie priest. 
8. intr. To talk indiscreetly about whet should 
be kept secret, to reveal or betray secrets. 

■Sot Shako. Taut. N. 1. il 6] When my tongue blebs, 
then let mine eyes not see. 1733 Swift Poetry Wks. 1735 
IV. 1. x88 If you bleb, you ere undone. 1747 B. Hoauly 
Static. Hath, iil ii, Mum's the Woid, I never blab. iS8g 
Cailylb Fred. Gt. IV. il i. 18 His Brother . . bed blabbed 
upon the Prince. 1870 I«owrll Among my Bkt. her. 1. 
(1873) eos We certainly should not have guessed it, if he 
had not blebbed. 

4 . tram . {tram/.) To reveal otherwise than by 
talking ; to betray, bewray. 

1397 Sham. e Hen . IV. in. L 154 Beaufords red sperlding 
eyes blab his hearts malllce. 1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 14 His 
age is bleb'd by silver heires. ftp E. Johnson Wond.^wkg. 
Provid. 103 Least his wetry eyes should bleb abroad the 
secret conjunction of bis affections. 

6. Comb., as blab-mouth, -tongue. 

1600 S. Nicholson Acetastue (1876) 14 O blab-tongue 
Tantalus, why dost not eate? 1683 Chalkhill Thealma 
4 ■ CL 34 Report, the blab-tongue of those tell-ule times. 
1865 Washington Star 39 Apr., Such a shallow-pated blab- 
mouth. 

t Blab, ». 2 Obt. [f. Blab sb.* ; cf. Bleb, Blob.] 
/rant. To swell, make swollen (the cheeks). 
Hence Blabbed ppl. a. 

1601 Holland /V/ ey 1 . 427 Some of them looke pale, with 
apaire of flaggie blabd-cheekes. 1719 Ramsay Content Wks. 
1848 1 . 148 IShel Blabs her lair cheeks till she is almost 
blind. Poor Phillis' death the briny pearl demands. 

Blab-lipped : see after Blab sbf 
Blabber (blarbai), sb. [f. Blab v. + -erV] 
One who blabs ; one who reveals secrets, a tell-tale. 

*537 North Gnenara’s Dial/ Pr. (158a) 94a. He was . .a 
great hlabber of his tongue. 16m Hkywood Captives v. ill, 
in Bullen O. PL IV, Peace, fellowe Godfrey. IT now play 
the blabber. 1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 491 The 
indiscretion of this blabber. 1841 DTsrakli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 936 Time, that blabber of more fetal secrets. 

tBla'bber* a. Also 5 blabyr, 6-7 blaber. 
[First in comb, b/abyr-Iyppyd, in the Catholicon 
148.*, the Prompt, c 1440 having the earlier babbyr - 
lyppyd, used also by Langland 1377 (see Babber- 
LiPPEo). But there was also a 1 5-1 7th c. form 
blab -lipped (see Blab sbf), which is of more 
simple explanation : cf. Blob, Blobber, Blubber, 
Bubble, all expressing the sense of swelling or 
inflation.] Swollen, protruding; said of the lips 
(e.g. of negroes), and sometimes the cheeks. 

133s Hulokt, Blabber lyppes, dimissa lahra . xtfxo Hol- 
land Camden's Brit . i. 530 The divels of Crowland, with 
their blabber lips [labile pendentibus\ a 1607 Midulkton 
S/ GiPsy iv. iu, She has full blabber cheeks. *887 Shad- 
wkll Juvenal 108 What ugly blabber-lipps had he I 1833 
Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. VII. 177 A waxy face and a 
blabber Up. [In Poems III. 87 (1834) ' blubber lip.'] 

Hence Blabber-lipped ppl. a. 


iflgs Palror. 456 My tonne doth# but blabber yet. tie eea 
oat speke his wordee playne. a si m Battad'Ld. Ingram* 
xxi, in Child's Baltaaswx. 131/1 A* was for the bourne babe 
That lay blabbering in her Meed, 
b. tram. 

riM D unbar Ffyttn gut Fairer Inglta. .Than ihow can 
blabber with thy Cairo lippis. 

2 . intr. To chatter, babble, talk idly or senselessly, 
c 1373 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 376 yet blaiberen but 
for ue&ute of witt. a 1400 Cev. Myst. 164 Boys now blab* 
eryn. c 143a Life Si. Bath. (1884) 53 pat ojer cristen peple 
prasufoe nut to blaber ajenst oure^ goddes. r 1440 Promt. 
Pamf. J7 Blabeiyn» or 1 * * 

1483 Cath. Angt. 33 To 

D. tram . ; a Do with out, forth. Cf. blab, blurt, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 168 Preuk . . blahren out mo- 


Blaberyn, or speke wythe-owte resone, Haters. 

. Angl. 33 To Blabyr, biaterare. 
b. tram. ; a Do with out, forth. 

_ to Wyclif Wks. (1880) 168 Prsuis 

tynys and manse . . wib-outen deuocion and contempladon. 
Ibid. 73 pel prechen not cristis gospel, .but Uaberen for be 
antknstis builis. 1380 Sidney Arcadia rv. 417 Did blabber 
out what be had found. 1604 A. H. In j. Davies’ Wks. 
(1878)11. 81 And blabber forth His Funeratl, in Rimes. 
i 8. To move the tongue between the lips in 
mockery. Obs. Cf. Bleak v* 

1330 Palbgr. 436 . 1 blaber, I put forthe the lyppe, as one 
dothe his longe in his heed . .his tonge blabred in his heed, 
Je baboye. toil Cotor., Bakeye r, to blabber with the Upe : 
to famble, to falter, s 6ee Schools GtL Manners (HaUiw.) 
To mocke anybody by blabboring out the tongue is the 
pert of.. lewd boyes. 

tBk'hbam. 


Obs. One who blabbers. 


11373 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. II. 934 For to speke as 
blaborers may take here. 

t Blabbering, vbt. sb. [f. Blabber v. + -uro i.] 
Inarticulate, imperfect or foolish speaking; babble. 

c 1373 Wyclif .SVrwr. Sel. Wks. I. 1*7 And so to blaberynge 
in ins speche mannis voicia ben not sufficient, a 1400 Cev. 
Myst. 384 Ces now youre blaberyng in the develis name. 
1313 Douglas ASnets Prol- 33 This ignorant blabring im- 
perlyte. 1798 T. Taylor ApnMns iiSm) R34 The vain 
blabbering of that iniquitous knave. 

tBlfo'Dbering, ppl. a. [f. as nrec. + -ino*.] 
Speaking inarticulately or irrationally ; babbling. 

CX410 Love Bonavent. Afirr. xL 88 (Gibbs MS.) He k*t is 
vnknowynge aud blaberynge. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 108 
pat blaberyng are wib o^cs blenL 1509 Barclay Shyp of 
Fefys (1570) 38 Blabbering foolem superfluo of language. 
1349 ComPl. Scot. vi. 38 BUberand eccfao. 

BXfo'boing, vbt. sb. [f. Blab v . 1 + -ino*.] In- 
discreet talking; publishing or revealing of se- 
crets. <. 

x6oa Warner Alb. Bug. xii. lxxv, For his blabbing him 
to her the which had had his King. 1716 Addison Free- 
holder No. 0 (1751) 59 Many here wish you would forbear 
0179s Wesley //* * 


de. 0179s Wichley Hush. 4 Wives iii. 1 8 Wks. 1811 
IX. 67 He strange to one whom experience ha* convinced of 
blabbing. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 536 Blabbing of secrets. 
Blabbing (blaebii)),///. a. [f. as prec. 4 -WO 2 .] 
That blabs or publishes secrets. 

1393 Shako, a He 


W VI. IV. L I The gaudy, blabbing, and 

remorscfull day. 1637 Milton Comas 138 The blabbing 
eastern scout, The nice morn. 1703 Hickkrincill Priest- 
Cr. 11. viiL 85 This blabbing and talkative old Fellow. iSS3 
Tennyson Maud 11. v. vi, 


xt. xxxvii, Others againe who are blabber-lipped are named 
in Latine Labi ones. 1633 Greaves Seraglio 101 The most 
. . blabber-lipped, and flat nosed girles that may be had 
through all Egypt. 1704 Loud. Goa. No. 40W4 Run away 
..a short Negro Man .blabber Lip’d.Jong^ Heel'd, 
t Blabber, V. Obs. Fonns: 4 blaberen, blai- 
beren, 5 blaberyn, -ve r yn, blabir, -yr, 5-6 bla- 
ber, 6 blabber, 7 -or, 6-7 blabber. [ME. bla- 
beren, late 14th c. Words of similar form appear 
In other Teut. longs. ; cf. ON. blabbra (cited by 
Riets), Do. blabbre to babble, cabbie, Sw. dial. 
blaffra to prattle, G. blafpem (Grimm), plappem 
to blab, baoble, prate. But the evidence is not 
sufficient to show whether any of these were ac- 
tually connected with the English word, or whether 
they a^ree only in being natural expressions of 
the action involved, which seems to be essentially 
that ofproducing a confused repetition or combina- 
tion of labial ( 4 ) and lingual (/, r) sounds. It 
is noteworthy that in the earliest instance quoted, 
blaberde varies in the MSS. with babeled, oabtide, 
etc. : cf. Babblb. See further under Blab.] 

L in/r* To make sounds with the lips and tongue 
as an infant (cf. sense 3] ; to speak inarticulately 
or indistinctly ; to babble, to mumble. 

nfa Langl. P. PL A. r. 8 So I blaberde fw. r. blaberid, 
babolide. -ed, bablide] on my Beodea. tjBe Wvcuo s Bedr. 
Piul.. lee tunge kat of it anel blaberen. c igeff XammwE 
Flyting 344 And Maberis that noyia meonis m to here. 


Cr. 11. viiL 85 Thin blabbing a 
Tknnyaon Maud 11. v. vi, Curae ma the blabbing lip. 
t Bla'bbish, a. Obs. [f. Blab sb. + -laul.] 
Of the nature of a blab, given to blabbing. 

1604 T.Wrioht Passions iv i. 119 So simple and blabbuli. 
Blabery, obs. form of Blaeberry. 

Blaoohe, obs. form of Blatch, blacking. 
Blaok (bleek), a. Forms : 1 blsso {de/blmoa), 
1-4 blao, a -6 blake, 3-5 blak, 5 blaak(e, 4-7 
blacks, 5- blaok. [OE. blue, blac (def. blace) 
-OHG blah-, black - (in comb.) ; a word of diffi- 
cult history. In OE. f found also (as the metres 
show) with long vowel blace , bl&can, and thus con- 
fused with bide shining, white:— OTeut *blaiko- (see 
Blaee), as Is shown by the fact that the latter also 
occurs with short vowel, bldc^bldcum ; in ME. the 
two words are often distinguishable only by the 
context, and sometimes not by that (Cf. 7.) ON. 
blakkr is not an exact phonetic equivalent, but, if 
native, points to an OTeut. Hlahko- (for blakmr : 
see Kluge Beitr. ix. 16a). Sievers suggests that the 
original Teutonic types were *blB hno-, Hlakko 
subsequently levelled to btdho-, blako blakko 
giving the OE. and ON. words; in this case 
+bl&k-no- might be pa. pple. of a vb. +bl&kan to 
bum (cogn. w. Gr. ^Alyttv), and the original sense 
' burnt, scorched.' Cf. Blatch, which points to on 
OTeut. Hlakkjo -, from blakko-. In Eng. black has 
quite displaced the original colour-word Swart, 
which remains in the other Teutonic languages.] 

I. literal . The proper word for a certain quality 
practically classed among colours, but consisting 
optically in the total absence of colour, due to 
the absence or total absorption of light, as its op- 
posite white arises from urn reflection of all the 
rays of light 

I. As a colour pertaining to objects, even in full 
light: Absorbing ail light; 'of the colour of 
night’ (J.); ' of the colour of soot or coal' ; 'of 
the daikest possible hue* ; swart. (Perfect black- 
ness being a rare attribute of objects, those from 
the surface of which very little light is reflected 
are commonly called black.) 


BeemmlfjjM Hrefo blace heofonee Wynne. <*8pe K.^l- 
frkd Bsrda il xvL (Boew.) He hwfde Mac feax, and biacne 
andwlitan. rioeo M&mm Gram . vi. xe Niger coruus , blac 
hreio. rtaof Lay. 17&M Ane blake clafle. csjee B. Alts. 
6»m Ai blak no colebroad. rs|8e Sir Ferumb. 1461 pan 
lai he par ao Mac so pyvh. sjw Wyclif Song Sol. v. u 
Blac (1388 blake J a* acrowe. c 144a Promt . Parr. 38 Blak, 
uiger, ater. f 1440 York Myst. xlvilL 143 In belle to 
d welle with feendes Make. 13318 Wriothealry Chron . (1873) 
1 . 31 Hat tee of Make velwett end whyte (bet her*. sgB8 
Shajul L, L. L. iv. iii. 966 To look like her are Chimney- 
sweeper* blacke. idsi Bible Matt. v. 36 Thou canst not 
make one haire white or Macke. 1874 K. Godfrey inj . 4 
Ab. Physic 71 She had been in the black Box (meaning 
the Coffin) eV» now. tjn J. Clark Beha nit’s Physique 


a*h bud* In the front of March. 1883 Ld. Blackburn in 
Times 0 July 3 9 It has been observed . . that no number 
of blade rabbits would ever make a black horse. 

b. Of a very dark colour closely approaching 
black. 

c 14x0 Leber Cocorum j Take Mack augur for mener menne. 
1718 Porx iliad 1. 608 The priest himself. .Pours the Mark 
wine. 1833 C. Knight Once upon Time (1859) 417 On every 
road-ride wes what was familiarly termed ' the black ditch.' 
In every alley was a lesser black ditch. >839 J urn son 
Bril tatqy 1 . 3 The blackest of port- wine. 

o. Having an extremely dark akin ; strictly ap- 
plied to negroes and negritos, and other dark- 
skinned races; often, loosely, to non-European 
races, little darker than many Europeans. 

890 [see 1). ateu&Ancr. B. 934 Blscasabloamon. a sees 
St. Marker. 10 Muchele del blsccre ben euer eni blamon. 
c x 380 Sir Ferumb. 9783 Among be Sarsynz blake. 1333 
Eden Treat. New tnd. (Arb.) 14 The bodyea of men begin 
to waxe blacke and to be scorched. 1391 Shahs. 7 W Gent. 

v. ii. ta Blacke men are Pearles, in beauteous I<adie* eyes. 
1668-7 Parrs Diary 97 Jsn , Her little black boy came by 
him. India Gas. 30 Mar. (Y.) The black officers, .were 
drummed out of the cantonments. iBsa Prichard Nat . 
Hist. Man R4 Forrest says the Pappus Cadre* are as black 
as the Caffres of Africa. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 141 
The 'old Ab* was manned by one black boy, sixty yean old. 

d. fig. Of or pertaining to the negro race. 

183s 1 *. Hughes in J. Ludlow’s Hist. U. S. 349 The 
* black law,' by which coloured people were exclucTed from 
the territory. 188S Stevenson Dynamiter 15s The black 
blood that I now knew to circulate in my veins. 

2 . With the names of various objects prefixed, 
by way of comparison, as coal-, jet-, pitch-, t oven- 
black. 

c 1600 Shaks. Senn. cxxvii, My mistress eyes ere raven- 
black 1710 Loud. Gas. No. 4789/4 Stolen or *lray'd . . a 
cole black Horae. 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket II. 89 On 
his head, observe the jett-black glossy velvet cap. 

3 . Characterised in some way by this colour. 

A. Having black hair; dark-complexioned. 
(Cf. the surnames Black , Black ie.) arch, or Obs. 

a 1067 Chart Eadweard in Cod. Dipt. IV. 94s And A£lf- 
wynes xherde fto Make, ext 90 Vita S. Godrici $ 510 11843) 
417 Mulier pedissequa. .cognomen to Blache, id e*t Nign, 
mercenaria. C1373 Barbour Brace xix. 536 , 1 dred me sair 
for the blak dowglao*. 1604 Siiaks Oth. 11 L 133 How if she 
be Blacke and Wittyf *66x Purrs Diary to Apr , Took up 
Mr. Hater and his wife . , I found her to be a very pretty, 
modest, black woman. 1713 R. Nelson A Kempis* Ckr. 
Extrc. vii. 13 The Fair, the Black, the Learned, the Un- 
learned, do all pass away. i8h Hist . Unh>: Camh. I. V44 
The portrait in the Master’s lodge represents Mm es a 
handsome black man. 

b. Wearing black clothing, armour, etc. 

xeo8 [see Black Monk}, c 1303 Edmund Co tf 184 In B. 
K. P. t Blake monekes he sej. As hit crowen and chorea 
were, a 1400 Sir Pert. 40 The rede kynghle ne the blake. 
1730 Caste Hist. Enr. II. 73 Clement . . retained only 900 
horse and 9000 foot of the black bands so called from their 
being clad in mourning. 1877 Biockett Cross 4 Cr. 154 
The black, or monastic clergy. 

4 . Characterized bv absence of light. 

a. Enveloped in darkness ; dark, dusky, swart. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 8x The blacke winter night, c 1400 
Bom. Bose 3359 1 he blak shadowes. 1393 Sham. John v. 

vi. 17 Heere walke 1 , in the black brow of night. 1637 Mil- 
ton Comas 6s In thidc shelter of black shades imbower'd. 
1790 Burns Tam O’Skanter 69 That hour, o' night's black 
arch the key stane. 1840 R. Dana Bqf. Mast x, The rain 
fell fast, and it grew black. 1883 J. Parker A post. Life II. 
s68 Storms howling down the black chimney in the blacker 
night. 

0. Of deep water, clouds, the clouded sky, etc. : 
Reflecting and transmitting little light; dark, 
sombre, dusky, gloomy. 

0374 Chaucer Boeth. v. ii. i_ 
to hym by b* blake cloudes. c «. 

The wederwex then wonder blak. s6n Bible x Kings xr 
43 The heauen was blacke with cloudes. s6s6 Bacon Syfva 
1 674 Water of the Sea. .looketh Blacker when it is moved, 
ana whiter when it resteth. 1648 Buck Bich III , 111. 84 


. 133 pe ny*t ne wipstondebnet 
10 Ywaine 4 Gaw. * 


heaviest tempest. 

H, Deeply stained with dirt ; soiled, dirty, foul. 
#1300 Havelok 355 In a poke ful and Mac. f 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame 1637 But be [L e Eolus] Trice out nys 
blake trumps of bras That fouler than the Dcvill was. 
*387 Trxvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. V. eao Blake flokkes of 
scottee [tetri Scotorstm greges\ Mod. Proverb. Bime. I'd 
rather have black hands, and plenty of meat, Than never 
such white once, and nothing to eaL 
6. Black is used in naming varieties or species 


BLAOK. 


BLACK. 


of animals naturally distinguished by this colour, 
as black bear, beetle, duck, rat ; also varieties or 
species (or what are ]K>pularly so considered) of 
plants characterized by darkness of stem, leaf, etc., 
as black bindweed, hellebore, parsley, sfleetmort, 
etc. See these and the like under the generic names 
Bkar, Beetle, Bindweed, Hellebore, etc. 

H 7 . In ME. it is often doubtful whether bloc, 
blak, blake, means 'black, dark, 1 or 4 pale, colourless, 
wan, livid ' - OK bide ; see farther under Blake. 

c im5 Lav. 19890 jffiniM stunde he we* bloc ! and on heuwe 
twiAc wak. Aue while he wes reod. a 1040 Sawles Wards 
in Celt. Horn. 249 Hie leoc deaAliche ant bloc and elheowet. 

„ K . Allit. P. D. 747, J am hot er|»e ful euel, & vile 

ike. c tun Poland 4 V. 434 ICharlemagne wan] of a 
sight, Bute of here and rede of face. [He had 'la che- 
velure belle' (Martin, from Eginhard.)] c 1400 A atari 0/ 
Artk. ix, Allc bare was the laxly, and blak by the bone. 

ii- fig- 

8. Having dark or deadly purposes, maliguant ; 
pertaining to or involving death, deadly ; baneful, 
disastrous, sinister. 

1583 Stubbks Ah at. Abut. it. 2a Many a black eune haue 
they of the poore commons for their doing. IM Shakn. 
Hen, V, 11. iv. 56 That black Name, Edward, black Prince 
of Wales. 1640 Habinuton Castara 11. 11. xxxii, The blacke 
edict of a tyrant grave. Ibid. It. 11. xi. By Fate rob’d even 
of that blacke victory. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 18 F 1 
Think it madness to be unprepar'd against llie black mo* 
merit. 1738 H. Walfolk total. It. Authors (1759) I. 142 
The throne, .usurped by the Queen's black enemy, Philip. 
i8as Hyson Suntan, v. i. 193 That's a black augury I 

8 . Foul, iniquitous, atrocious, horribly wicked. 

sg8s Lamuahdk Riren. (1588) App., You wil haue a blacke 
sotile. .if you doe not the sooner forsake the Qtieenc. .and 
her heresies. 139a Greene Groatsw. Wit (1617) 33 Black 
is the remembrance of iny blacke works, c 1600 J. Davies 
in Farr's .9. /’. I. 255 Red Seas to drowne our blacke Egyp- 
tian Sins. 169a Benti.fy Boyle Led. 23 The portion of the 
blackest criminals. 17x1 S. Pycroft Free-thinking 2 5 He has 
vented the blackest Calumnies. 1798 A. M’Aulay in Swift's 
Jaett. clix, 1 shall never be guilty of such black ingratitude. 
1949 Fielding Tom Jones xvn. vii, Concealing facts of the 
blackest dye. >839 Bailey Festns v, Die with the black 
lie flapping on your lips. 

10 . Clouded with sorrow or melancholy ; dismal, 
gloomy, sad. 

1639 Hammond On Ps. xlii. 9 Whnt a black gloomy con- 
dition am I now in? 1715 Burnet Own Time ii-jfdi) II. 234 
He had also very block fits of the spleen. 1809 J. Barlow 
Colnmb. 1. 16 The slow, still march of black despair. 

b. Of the countenance, the * look * of things, 
prospects : Clouded with anger, frowning ; threat- 
ening, boding ill; the opposite of bright and 
hopeful. 

1709 Stan norn Purafihr. IV. 1 90 When the Face of affairs 
looked blackest and 110 glimpse of Curnfurt appeared. 183a 
Ht. Marti neau Each <V All ii. 25 His countenance was 
black as night. 1840 K. Ku.ioit Corn- Law Rhymes 119 
The crew will no longer regard my child with black looks, 

o. Hence 7 ’o look black : to frown, to look 


angrily {at or upon a person"). 

>814 Miss Aunten Mans/. Pit . ( 1 870 I, vi. 50 My brother- 
in-law . . looked rather black upon me. Thackeray 

Rose «V Ring xv, Black as thunder looked King Padcllu at 
this proud noble. 1833 Drowning Fra Lipfo , The monks 
looked black. 

11. Indicating disgrace, censure, liability to 
punishment, etc. Cf. Black books, Black list, 
etc. Often accompanied by some symbol actually 
black, as in quot. 1840. 

161a Brinsi.f.y Lud. Lit. 286 To punish by a note, which 
may be called, the Bluck Bill. ex 830 A. Pic ken Chang. 
Charlie, When mounted . . on the tou of the black stool, ne 
seemed, .delighted. >840 Dickens Barn. Fudge viii, Write 
Curzun down, Denounced . . Put a black cross against the 
name of Cumin. 


III. Phrases and combinations. 

12. Phrases. 7 b say black is anyone's eye (eyebrow, 
nail, etc.) : to find fault with, to lay anything to 
his charge (? obs.) Black in the face : having the 
face made dark crimson or purple by strangulation, 
passion, or strenuous and violent effort. 

xgaB Roy Sat. (1845) They cate their belies full . . And 
none sayth blacke is his eye. 1389 Hay an y Work 36 If 
you were my chaplains once, I trowe John Whitgift. .durst 
not once say blacke to your ties. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 230 He knew that the law could not say 
black was his eye, and that the judge upon the bench would 
pronounce him righteous. 17*0 Vade~mec. Malt - Worms x x 
None can say that black's his eyebrow to him. 1740 Field- 
ing Tom Jones ix. iv, I defy Anybody to say black is my 
eye. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) EP. Falling Alinist. Wks. 
x8ia II. xsx Swore himself blade ui the face. x8a8 Cara 
Craven Dial. II. a 'Thou cannot say black's my nail'.. 
Cm tu nihil dicas vttii . Ter. 1836 Dickens Pickiv. v, Mr. 
Winkle pulled . . till he was black in the face. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 67 Though we should boost . . till we were 
black in the face. 

13. Black and blue, orig. blah and Ida, blak atul 
bio, of which the present form is a corruption 
arising when bio became obsolete after 1550. The 
pro[>er black atul bias remains in the north, though 
often supplanted there also by the literary form. 

esp. Oi pie human body : Discoloured by beating, 
bruising# or pinching, so as to have black and 
1 me” or livid bruises : as to beat (any one) black 
mhdbhte. Also absol. 


a vjao Cursor M. 8073 Four aardns..Blae and blafTW*. 
blak and bio) als led pui war. c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 506 
" * ' ~y fail find* blaike and bio. 

t hym blak and bloo. sgga 

icke and bloo. suggilatus. 1383 Hyll 
„ J 68 The blade and blewe or a stripe. 

Butler j“ 


Arte Garden. <1593) 68 The black and blewe of a stripe. 
1663 Butler Hud 1. ii. 94a Flew To rescue Knight from 
black and blue. 1690 Lend. Gan. No 9577/4 His nght Eye 
with a Blow. 17I3 Burns Twa Herds xii, 


black and blue with a Blow. 9 _ 
Aft hae made us block and blae. a 1 
Year xii, He's come home black and 1 


Hood Happy New 
iue from the cane. 


14 . Blaok and tan (of a kind of terrier dog) r 
Having black hair upon the back, and tan (yel- 
lowish brown) hair upon the face, flanks, and legs. 
Also eltipt. as sb. 

*•63 Kingsley Water-Bab. vl 972 Out jumped a little 
black and tan terrier dog. >04 Harped 1 Mag. Aug. 464/x 
A jealous little black-ana-tan stood by. 

15. Black and white : a. adj. Having a sur- 
face diversified with black and white. 


*• 7 * Stevenson lul. Voy., Black-and-white cattle fan- 
tastically marked. 

b. sb. Black characters npon white paper; 
writing. In (+ under ) black atul white : in writing 
or in print. {Black on white is a fanciful alteration.) 

1309 Shake. A inch Aden. i. 3x4 Morcouer sir, which in- 
deeuc is not vnder white and black, this plaintiffc here, .did 
call me asse. 0x636 Hi*. Ham. Rem. Whs. (1660) 136 We 
stay not till we have gotten it under black and white. 171a 
Stickle Sped. No. 286 p 3 Give us in Black and White your 
Opinion in the Matter. >830 Galt Lawrie T. iv. x. (1849) 
180 A confirmed black and white agreement. xSag Carlyle 
CVv*otiW/(v87x) IV.XX7 In Authentic black-on* white against 
them. 1866 W. Collins Armadale iv. xv. The whole story 
of her life, in black and white. 

C. Art. (A sketch or drawiug in) black or dark 
tint on white paper, or with white colour used. 

»WS Athenerum 21 Feb. 251/1 Pictures and drawings in 
black and white. 

16 . Often prefixed to other adjectives of colour, 
indicating a blackish shade of the latter, as black - 


brorwn , ’grey, etc. 

e 1000 >Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker Voc. 15a Ferrugo, 
blac purpur. 146a Test. Ebor. II. 254 Unum equum co- 
lons le hlak-gray. >883 Load. Gas. 2037/4 Stolen or strayed 
. . n black-brown Gelding. 1844 Kinglake Eothen xxvii. 
(18781 343 A long low line of blackest green. x863 Brown- 
ing Pt/pa P. 1, Its black-blue canopy seemed let descend. 
1877 G. Nkvii.k Horses xv. 105 A black -chestnut will clip 
the same colour he was before. 


17 . quasi •a»ht. with an adj., as in blaok babbling, 
babbling maliciously, sUnderous; blaok boding, 
of ill omen, inauspicious ; blaok fasting, endur- 
ing a very severe fast ; blacklooking, etc. 

>604 (Juari.f.h Job (17x7) 168 Earths "hlack-babling 
daughter (she that hears And vents alike, both truth and 
forgeries). 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 8 "Black-boding man 
Receives, not suffers, death's tremendous blow. 1664 Flsnl- 
dan F. vii. 66 * Black fasting as they were bom. >804 Scott 
St. Ronan's xvi, To sit for ten hours thegither, 'black 
fasting. 1834 J. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1. xx. 328 He was 
a little, "black-looking man. 

18. In parasynthetic comb., as black-aproned, 
-backed, -bearded, -berried, -bodied, - bordered , 
-capped, - coated , - coloured , -cornered, -edged, -fa- 
voured, -footed, -gowned, -hafted, -haired, -headed, 
-hearted, -hilled, -hoofed, -legged, -lipped, -margined, 
-plumed, -robed, -skinned, -staled, -throated, -visaged, 
etc., etc. Most of these are later than 16th c. : 
their number may be increased indefinitely, and 
they may have derivatives, as blackheartedness. 

1390 Shake. Mids. N. 111. it 387 For aye consort with 
* blacke browd night. >871 Member for Paris 1 1. 67 A sort 
of "black-coated Mephistophelcs. xga8 Paynki.i. Salerno 
Regim. Fiv, "Blacke colered wyne. >607 Shaks. Timon 
v. 1. 47 When the day serues, before "blacke-comcr'd night. 
X0S.M iss Yonge Clever Worn, of Earn. I. i. 5 Hurry to the 
drawing-room, and tear open the "black-edged letter. >0x 
Loud. Gas. No. 1668/4 A middle siz’d, "Black Favour'd 
[man]. 0400 Dedr. Troy vm. 3780 Telamon truly was a 
tulke full faire, "Blake horit. 1771 Burke Potvers of Juries 
Wks. X. «aa Whether a "black-haired man or a fair-haired 
man presided in the Court. 1774 G. White Selbmme xii. 
106 The great "black-headed titmouse. >03 Times 10 Apr., 
The *' black-hearted traitors' of the North, .worse than the 
*' black-hearted miscreants' of the South. Morley 

Crit. Alisc. Ser. 1. (1878) 250 Downright malignity and 
"Idackheartedncss. >8x3 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xxit, The 
"black-stoled brethren. x86o G. H. K. Vac. Tour 126 
Hearing the hoarse cry of the "black-throated diver. X63X 
Weevkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 238 An house of "blacke veylcd 
Nunncs. >7x0 Loud. Gas. No. 4695/3 This William Charl- 
ton is a "block visag’d Man. >6a8 Feltham Resolws (1647) 
41 Styx, and "black- wav'd Acheron. 

10. Specialized comb. (For such as blaok cattle, 
black coal, blaok draught, etc. see Cattle, Coal, 
Draught, etc.) Blaok-apronry, the wearers of 
black aprons, the clerical and legal professions ; 
blaok-band, an earthy carbonate of iron found in 
the coal measures, and containing coaly matter 
sufficient for calcining the ore; + blaok bowl, a 
drinking bowl ; f blaok yoanon, a canon regular 
of St. Augustine; blapk character — Black- 
letter ; blaok-ooat, a deprecative term for 
clergyman, parson; t blaok-oholer, one of the 
four humours of early physiologists, melancholy ; 
see Cholbr ; Blaok Country, parts of Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire grimed and blackened by 


the smoke and dost of the coal and iron trades $ 
blaok-orop, a crop of peas or beans as opposed 
to one of com.; blank damp, the choke-damp 
of coal mines : see Damp ; blaok-fellow, an Aus- 
tralian aboriginal ; + blaok-gown, a collegian or 
learned man; black-heart, (for black Hjbaht- 
ohxrby), a dark sort of cultivated cherry ; t blaok- 
hood, a non-regent member of the senate of 
the University ol Cambridge; f blaok humour, 
black cholcr, melancholy: see Humour; f blaok 
literature, that printed in 'black letter*; blaok 
quarter, a disease of cattle ( * Black -leg i) ; blaok 
rent, black mail, an illegal tribute ; blank-seed, 
a popular name of the black Medick ; blaok-sole 
(or.) «* Blackfoot ; blaok strap (or stripe), an 
inferior kind of port wine, also a mixture of rum 
and treacle taken as a beverage ; blaok augar (Sc.), 
Spanish or Italian (liquorice) juice; Blank Watoh, 
the 4 end Highland regiment of the British army 
(see quot.) ; blank-wort, a popular name of the 
common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale). 

183a Maginn in Blackw. Mag. XXXI I. 427 The absurd 
etiquette which prevents [thcml from following any pro- 
femion save the Army, the Navy, * Black -apronry, and 
Black-leggery. >837 Page Adv. Ttxt-bh. Geol. xiv. (1876) 
252 Admixture of coaly matter which confers on these 
"black-bands their especial value. >863 Smiles Indust. 
Blog. 1 60 The "Black Hand ironstone. 1309 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xxix. 136 He never dranke but in a fayre "blacke 
boule. 1368 Like to Like In Haxl. Dodd. II f. 324 From 
morning till night I sit towing the "black bowl. 4 x67a 
Wood Life (1848) 156 The abbey there, originally built lur 
* Block Canons. 170a J. Stevens Addtt. Dugdale's Almost. 
II. 60 By reason of their black Habit, worn over their white 
Surplices, .generally call'd either "Black Canons, or Canons 
of St. Augu«tin. >7gs Johnson Rambl. No. X77 F6 Books 
. .printed in the "black character, xtfav R. Pkrhot Jacob's 
Vos u 5a Let us take heed how thc.sc "blackcoatcs get the 
day of us. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, i, You are the "black- 
coat's son of Knocktarlitie. >870 Emerson Soc. 4 > Solit. ix. 
197 The "lilack-coats are good company only for "black- 
coats. X834 J- C. Young Mem. C. M. Young 1x871) 212 In 
the densely-populated "black country. >864 Daily let. 
X2 Dec., By night the "Black Country blares up lurid and 
red with fires which.. are never extinguished, xlp Tylr- 
man St Bknn. Voy. A Tran. II. xxxvii. 158 In his opinion, the 
best use which could be made of ' the 'black fellows’ would 
be, to shoot them all. 1865 Jut ell. Observ. No. 37. 15 
Panther-like approach of the "Blackfellow. >7x0 Tola mu 
Reft. SackeverelCs Serm. 12 That great Company of "Black- 
Gowns, commanded in chief by . . Doctor Lancaster. 1833 
Tennyson Blackbird 7 The unnetted "black hearts ripen 
dark, against the garden wall. 1797 Comb. Unw. Caleud. 
147 The Non-Regents or "Black-hoods are those who have 
taken their master of arts’ degree five years or upwunls. 
1797 Month. Rev. XXII. 345 Multitudinous porers in "black 
literature. 1877 Which ison in Cassells Techn . liduc. I. 78 
I^uid drainage is. .followed by the disappearance of "black- 
quarter/ or inflammatory fever. 1333 Calend. Carettf A/SS. 
(Rolls Ser.) No. 39 The "hlatk rents and tributes which 
Irishmen by violence have obtained of the King's subjects. 
x6xa Sir J. Davifh Why Ireland etc. 179 To abolish the 
"black-rents and tributes exacted by the Irish upon the 
English colonics. 1807 Hal lam Const. Hist. (18761 III. 
xviu. 259 The inhabitants . . were hardly distinguishable 
from the Irish, and paid them a tribute called "hlack-rent. 
x86j Prior Plant. n. 24 "Black-seed, the Nonesuch, from in 
black head of legumes. 1793 Ramsay Gentle Skeph. m. iii, 
This too fond heart o' mine . . a "hhu k -sole true to thee. 

Grose Dtci. Vulg. Tongue , * Black strap , bene carlo wine, 
also port. xBax BlacJtnv. Mag. X. 105 What champaigne ia 
to homely "black strap. x8ae Dick hart Reg. Dalton 1. x. 
60 Do they give you good "black strap at Oxford T 184a 
Ordkkkon C real. i. 5 The planter being content to . . make 
an evening's finish with bub or "black-strap. 1787 Beattie 
Scotticisms 15 "Black sugar, Licuorice juice. 1864 J. Brown 
Plain Wds. Health v. 76 A bit of "black sugar. x8aa D. 
Stf.wart Sk. Highlanders 111. {I x The 42nd Highland Re- 
giment . . was originally known by the name of "Black 
Watch. It arose from the colour of their dress. >830 
Scott Tales Grand/, lxxiv, Another measure . . was the 
establishment of independent companies to secure the peaca 
of the Highlands . . Black soldiers as they were called, to 
distinguish them from the regular troops, who wore the rrd 
national uniform. 287s P’cygs Alice Mem. xa Sept. (1884) 
273 Wc did not see the 42nd Highlanders, the "'Black 
Watch,’ to-day. 1307 Gerard Herbal 11. cclxxiv, It is called 
..in English, Conilrey .. of some Knitbacke, and "Black- 
woort. x6xx in Cotgr. 

Blaok, sb. [The adj. used absol. or elliptically.] 

1 . Black colour or hue. It may have a plural, as 
in ' different blacks,' i. e. kinds or shades of black. 

ax 013 Auer. R. 282 Biholden euer his blake ft nout hit 
hwite. 1506 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1331) 229b, Knowa 
what whyte is, and it is soone perceyued what blacke is. 
1645 Rutherford Try a l 4 Tn. Faith (1843) 56 All hit 
blacks are white. x8ax Craig Lect. Drawing 11L 175 We 
must take black and white into our list, as colours with 
the painter though not with the optician. 1836 Rurkin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. iii. 1 14. 45. 

2 . A black paint, aye, or pigment. In senses a, 
b, see also Blkok, Blatch, Bletch 

f a. Black writing fluid, Ink. Obs. Black and 
White : see Black a. if, b, c. 

«xooo Canons K. Edgar in Anc. Lows II. 044 And we 
Ixerao jwt hi . .habban bubo ft bdc-fel to hedra genednessum. 
c xooo A&lfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker Voc. 164 Jncaustum 
vel atramentum, bUec. 

b. A preparation used by shoemakers, curriers, 
etc. for staining leather black. 

tfldi Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 177 Shoemaker* blade 
with villager. 



BULOK. 
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* o. A blade pigment, dye, or varnish ; many 
different preparations are used by artists, as ivory 
Mack, lamp Mack, Spanish Mack, etc. ; in the in- 
dustrial arts several black varnishes and pigments 
are similarly distinguished, as Berlin Mack, Bruns- 
wick Mack . 

>S73 Huloet, Blacke, called paynters blacke, airameuium 
tectorium. sglz Act 93 Elia. ix. § 3 Clothes . . dyed with a 
galled and mathered Black. 1670 W. Simmon Hydrol. Ess. 
75 Dyers in the making of their Blacks, use not Alom but 
Vitriol, dig S fist (/. y. Taylor's Patent No. 3090. « Bones 
converted either into ivory or bone black. ilfS G. Weight 
Sclent if. A ’now/. 46 Ivory black Is . . ivory or bones 
thoroughly burnt, and afterwards ground, c i860 Wimsoh & 
Newton liandbk. Water-Col. 31 Lamp Black is not quite 
so intense, nor so transparent, as that made from ivory. 

3. A particle of some black substance, a black 
speck; a. spec, the dark-coloured fungus which 
attacks wheat, smut. 

sen R. Brunnk Ilandl. Synne 11869 Ychc blak, y dar wel 
telle pat hyt wan a fende of helle. 1607 'lbnsi.L Fomr-f. 
Beasts S59 They have also little blacks in the middle of 
their teeth. 1615 Mahkham Eng. Houseiv. <1660) 110 You 
shall take the blacks of green Corn either Wheat or Rye. 
1763 Ainsworth Lat. Ptct. 1. s. v. bean, The black of a 
bean, Hilum. . *"3 Gd. Words 735 Who has not observed 
the smut, or blacks, among com V 

b. A small particle or flake of soot, a smut. 
Usually in plural. 

c >Si6 Vng. Woman's Com/. 196 Let the blamanue settle 
before you turn it into the forms, or the blacks will remain 
at the bottom. **43 F. Paget Pageant 84 She carefully 
covered over, .any articles that were likely to lie damaged 
by blacks. 186a Goulburn Pen. Relig. 111. via. (1873) 993 
The blacks of the world have settled down upon it. 1S65 
Dickens Mut. hr. II. 149 If you see a black on my nose, 
tell me so. 

+ 4 . The dark spot in the centre of the eye, the 
pupil. Obs. 

*3*7 . Trevisa ffigden Rolls Ser. If. 18; pe.se hauen in 
eueriche y?e twcic blakkcs. 1398 — Barth. Pe P. R. v. viL 
(1495) nj The blacke of the eye syttyth in the mydle as a 
queue. 1541 K. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chirnre., In the 
region of the blacke of the eye. a 1648 Diguy (J.) As big 
as the black or sight of the eye. 

5. Black fabric or material. 

a. Black clothing, especially that worn as a 
sign of mourning, in which sense the plural was 
formerly used, as still in Lowland Sc. ( Blacks , in 
modern use, sometimes =* black or dress trousers.) 

1 1400 Rom. Rose 4757 And eke nt wel be amorettes In 
mourning blacke, uk bright burnettes. c 1300 Merck, k Sou 
in Halliw. Nug.e P. a8 Fadur, why apperc ye thus in 
black, ar not yowre synnys foryevyn ? 1580 North Pin - 
tank (1656) 'l'en moncths . . was the full time they used 
to wear blacks for the death of their fathers. 1636 Fkatly 
Claris Myst. xix. 147 Neither are all that wcarc blackes his 
nu turners. 1641 K. Brooke Eng. E/isc. 1. iv. 17 Some to 
M inisters, as (Jussuckcs, Gownes . . Canonical! Coats, Blackes. 
1609 Lutthkll Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 557 *J*he Kiiig .. has 
ordered all his subjects to goc into black. 1748 Rich- 
ardson ^i8inVL 52 Whom dealest tliou with for 

thy blacks? 186a Thackeray Phili/ 1. 174 My old blacks 
show the white scains so, that you must . . rig me out with 
a new pair. 

b. pi. Hangings of black cloth used in churches, 
etc., at funerals ; funereal drapery. 

1608 Middleton Matt World 11. ii, I'll pay him again 
when he dies in ho many blacks ; I'll have the church hung 
round with a noble a yard. 1611 Coigk., Littre . . the 
blacke wherewith the vppeT part of a Church is compassed, 
at the funcrnll of a great person. 1711 J. Distaff Char, 
Sacheverellio 16 The Company of Upholders arc not able to 
furnish Blacks enough for the Deceased. 

C. Often in comb., as black- robed. 

s6oa Warner Alb. Eng, x. Ivi. 250 The black -clad Scaffold. 
1863 Miss Whatki.y Ragged Life Kgy/t iv. 93 Her black- 
robed female relatives support her on each side. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 375 Her friends black-clad and 
moving mournfully. 

0. a Black man or woman. 

A. A man of * black' skin ; an African negro, or 
Australasian negrito, or other member of a dark- 
skinned race. In this sense it appears to be a 
translation of Negro , which was in earlier use. 

164 Pc rc 11 as Pilgrims ix. xiii. fi 1. 1570 The mouth of 
the Riuer (Gainbra], where dwell tne Blackes, called Mon- 
dingus. 1679 88 Seer, Sent. Moneys Chas. Sr 7 as. (1851) 58 
To Randall M'* Donnell, for a black his a 1 Ma 11 * bought of 
him, 50/. 168a Bun van Holy War to This giant was one of 
the Blacks or Negroes. 1789 George Pe. Wales in Corn- 
wallis' Corr. 1!. 29 (Y.) The Adaulet of Benares. . now held 
by a Black named Alii Caun. >805 Ann. Re v. 111. 289 They 
exclude from suffrage the blacks aud the paupers. 189* 
Olmsted Slave States 129 The free black does not, in 
general, feel himself superior to the slave. 

t b. One of a band of poachers who went about 
their work with blackened faces. Obs. attrib. in 
black-act, a severe law (9 Geo. I. xxii) against 
poaching, trespassing, etc. 

17M Act a Geo. 1 , xxii, Whereas several ill-designing and 
disorderly Persons have of late associated themselves under 
the name of Blacks. 1789 G. White Selboms vii, The 
Waltham blacks, .committed such enormities, that Govern- 
ment was forced to interfere with that severe and sanguinary 
Act called the Black Act. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v„ A 
virtual repeal of the punishment inflicted by the Black Act. 

1 0 . A black-haired person, Obs. 

ca686 Vng: Mam C. in Roxb. Ball. 11. 538 The pleaaant 
Blacks and modest Browns, their loving Husbands please. 
t«L A mute or hired mourner at a funeral. Obs, 


1619 Fletcher M. Thomas m. i, I do pray ye To give me 
laave tolive a little longer : Ye stand before me like my Blacks. 

7 . In various elliptical applications : a. fppogr. ' 
(see quot.) b. Chess it Draughts .- The player 
using the black or coloured pieces, o. Archery. A 
shot which hits the target in the black ring sur- 
rounding the inner white circle. 

i88e Print. Times 15 Feb. 36/1 Blacks is a term applied 
to any mark on a sheet made by pieces of furniture, catches, 
etc. rising to the level of the form. 1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 
52/1 Black's fourth move was a very had one. 188a 
Stamford 31 Aug. 6/4 The Vice-President's Pru* to ladies 
for most blacks. 

Bltok v black), v. Forms : 3-4 blak-en, blak- 
k-in, blaok-en, 3-6 blake, 5 blak-, blaok- yn, 

5- 7 blaoke, 7- blaok. [f. Blac k a .] 

1 1 . intr. To be or become black. Obs. 

a mg Juliana 48 pat him eoc euch neil ft blakede of 
be blode. c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 14747 To blake \Cott. 
blaken] bo bigan her brewes. ('1380 Sir h'erumb. 2388 
Wanne pe ny^t gynt blake. a 1400 Syr Percy*. 688 Now 
sone . . talk wee nee Whose browes schalle blakke I c 1460 
Tow nr ley Myst. 107 So my browes blaky To the doore 
wylk I wyn. 

2. trims. To make black ; now tsf. to put black 
colour on. Cf. Blacken. 

c 1315 Siiorkiiam 15s The wyte the vayrer liyt inaketh. 
And selve more hyt blakcth. 1*1386 Chaucer Menkes T. 
141 Til that his ftelsch was for the venym blaked. a 1400 
Syr Percyv. 1056 Tharehe and the sowuune italic mete, His 
browes to bluke. 133a -3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , i. | 6 Kveiy 
coriar shall well anil sufficiently curie and blacke the said 
lather tanned. 1690 R. Stapylton St rad*'* Low-C 
Warres ix. 26 Having blackt Ilia face, and died his hair. 
*74 * F hank lin Whs. 11840)207 The paper will be blacked 
by the sinoke. s8a 3 J. B adcock Pom. Antusem. 49 Crown- 
glass, blacked on one side. 184a Tennyson Simeon Styi. 
73, 1 lay. . Black'd with thy branding thunder. 

b. spec. To clean and polish shoes and other 
black leather articles with Blacking. 

1387 Nor mi Gtuvara’s Dial/ Pr. (158a 369 a In varnishing 
liys swonl and dagger, blacking his bootes. 1684 Foxes 
A. A M. 111. 907 Causing his shoos to be blacked. z8ia J. 
& H. Smith Rej. Addr. ii. (1873) 12 My uncle's porter, 
Samuel Hughes, Came in at six to black tne shoes, 
to. To drape with black. Obs. 

!**♦ Lamont Diary 25 Nov., The isle being blacked— 
with a number of dependants on the pnll of black velvet. 

3. Irons, a. To draw or figure in black. 

1840 Browning Sordello iv. 374 'ihe grim, twynecked 
eagle, coarsely blacked With ochre on the naked wall, 
b. To black out : to obliterate with black. 

1830 Browning Christmas Eve Wks. 1868 V. 175 If he 
blacked out in a blot Thy brief life'*, pleasantness. 185 . 
Gen. Gordon Lett, tat The Russian censor who blacks out 
all matter that is displeasing to the Government. 

4. Jig. To aiain, sully ; to defame, represent as 
1 black.' (Usually blacken.) 

C1440 Prom/. Parv. 38 Blacky 11’ or make blake, vitu/ero , 
incre/o. 1 6a« Fletcher Nt. Walker 11. a 16 Thy other sins 
widen black thy soul. 1683 D. A. A rt C ouster se 16 To black 
his repute, a 1843 Hood Trnm/et xxx, Not that elegant 
ladies . . ever detract, Or lend a brush when a friend is 
block'd. 

1 5. intr. To poach as one of the * Blacks * : see 
Black sb. 6 b. Obs. rare. 

1789 G. White Selbome vi, As soon as they began black- 
ing, they [the deer] were reduced to abuut filly head. 

Comb. fblaok-shos (foyO-SiioR-BLACK. 

173a Fielding Caveat Card. Jml. No. 61 A rebuke given 
by a black shoe boy to another. 1746 W. Horri.ey Ihe 
hoot (1748) 1. 5 [He] reduces himself to the Level of High- 
waymen, Footmen, and Black-shoe Boys. 

t Bl&'ck acre. Law. Obs. An arbitrary name 
for a particular parcel of ground, to distinguish it 
from another denominated 1 white acre'; a third 
parcel being, when necessary, similarly termed 
1 ipreen acre ~( ■» parcel a, parcel b, parcel e). The 
choice of the words * black,' 'white,' and 'green * 
wag perhaps influenced by their use to indicate 
different kinds of crops. 

t6a8 Coke On Lift. 148 b. 1698 [R. Fkrcumon] View 
E teles, so Foolish comparisons, of . . the Exchanging of 
Black-Acre by A for White-Acre from B. 

Hence Blaek-aore, v. Obs. to litigate about 
landed property. (Wycherley’s Double Dealer has 
a Mrs. Blackacre, a litigious widow, whose name 
may be immediately alluded to in the quotation.) 

1751 Mrs. Dei. any Life # Corr. 67 She is now gone to 
town, black -acreing, to ncr lawyers. 

t Black-a-IyTe. Obs . A fabric. Sec Lyric. 

B lackamo or (blark&muei, -miVtf). Forms: 6 
blake More, Blaoke Moryn, blaok a Moore, 

6- 7 blaoke Moore, blaokmoor(e, 7 Blaok - 
Moor(e, -More, -moor, blaok Moor, Block- 
more, -moore, Blaokemore, Blaok-a-Moore, 
Blaok-amoore, blaokeamoore, 7-8 Blaokamore, 
Blaokamoor(e, 7- blackamoor. [ - Black Moor, 
a form actually used down to middle of i8th c. 
Blackamoor is found 1581 : of the connecting a no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered. The 
suggestion that it was a retention of the final -e of 
MET blacks (obs. in prose before 1400) is, in the 
present state of the evidence, at variance with the 
phonetic history of the language, and the analogy 
of other Mack - compounds. Cf. black-a-vised.] 


1. A black-skinned African, an Ethiopian, a 
Negro ; any very dark-skinned person* (Formerly 
without depreciatory force ; now a nickname!.) 

1347 Boordk Ini rod. KnowL 212, I am a blake Mere 
borne in Barbery. 1948 Thomas Hot. Gram., Etkisfo, e 
blacke Mon. or a man of Ethione. tggt Huloet, Blacke 
Moryna or Mores. 1381 T. Howell Denises (1879) 184 
Like one that washeth a black a Moure white. 1899 SaMDYO 

1a bTackn 


Euro/sr S/sc. [163a) 239 Shce is painted like t 

1604 Dekkrr Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 08 This Is the 
Blackaroorc that by washing was turned white. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. i. 80, 1 care not and she wen a Black- 
a- Moore. 1614 Raleigh Hist. WorM 1. 95 The Negro's, 
which we call the Blacke-Mores. 1831 Brathwait Eng. 
Gentle ta (1641) 308 The Black moore m«qr sooner change 
Ms skin, the Leopard his spots. 1666 Pkeyh Diary <1879) 
VI. s6 tor a cook maid we have used a black moore. 170a 
C. Mather Magn. Ckr. 111. til. (1852)576 The instruction of 
the poor blackamores. 2772 Smollett Hnm/h. Cl. I<ett. 
Ap.26 The first day we came to Bath, he. .heat two black-a- 
mours. 1896 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 271 As for below 
the reulity as a blackamoor is unlike the sun. 
b. attrib. 


1380 Sidney Arcadia 36 A Coach drawne witk fours 
milks white horses, .with a black-a-Moore toy vpon cuery 
horse. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 403 To Blackmoor-land the 
Gods went yesterday. 1706 Load. Gas. No. 4238 8 A 
Blnckainore Man called Cesar. 1716 Ibid. No. 5434/3 Run 
away., a Black Moore Boy. 

to. Blackamoor s teeth', cowry shells. Obs. 

1700 W. King Transact /oncer 36 He has Shells called 
Btackmoors Teeth. 1 suppose, .from their Whiteness. 1719 
W. Wood Surv. Trade 334 Known by the Name of Cowries 
nmongst Merchants, or ot Blackamore's Teeth among other 
Persons. 

2. fig. A devil. 

1663 Cowley Cut. Coleman St. iv. vi, He*s dead long 
since, and gone to the Blackamores below. 

3. attrib. Black -skinned, quite black. 

1813 J. Forbes Orient , Mew. 1. 325 The first blackamoor 
pullen 1 ever saw was here : the outward skin of the fowl 
was a perfect negro. 1896 Capkmn Poems (cd. a) 90 Some 
blackamoor rook. 


t Blaokamo-rian, sb. and a. Obs. rf. Blaok 
•»- Mokian (in Coverdale).] Ethiopian, Negro. 

1526 Ptlgr. Per/. iW.deW.1531) 78 b, Out of the chirche 
hou blacke moryan. out of the chirchc thou man of ynde. 
a 1963 Bale Set. Wks. (1849) *77 When the blackamorian 
change his skin, and the cat or the mountain her spots. 
1631 Hey wood F. Maids West Wkb. 1874 11. 328 To the 
black a Morrian king. 

Blaok art. [Probably 4 black ' refers primarily 
to the dark and secret nature ol the magician's art, 
or to the popular belief in the association of the 
magician with the devil; but the name is also 
associated with the med.L. nigromantia, corruption 
of nccromantJa ( — Gr. ystepoftayrtia, f. rsnpo » dead 
body), as if this contained L. niger, nigro- black.] 

1. The art of performing supernatural acts by 
intercourse with the spirits of the dead or with the 
devil himself ; magic, necromancy. 

c 1390 Marlowe Faust, ix. p, I have heard strange re- 
port of thy knowledge In the black art. s6xs Cotgr., 
Nigromance , nigromancic, coniuriog, the blacke Art. 1674 
R. Godfrey tnj. 4 Ab. Physic 178 He useth Astrology, 
(which the Vulgar call the Black Art). 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 1. ii, I’d as soon have them taught the black art aa 
their alphatot ! 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (1833 69 
A native of Pistoia, who cultivated the black prt. 

i 2. 7 hieves' slang. Lock-nicking, burglary. Obs. 

139s Greene Conny -Catch. 11. Wks. 1883 X. 72, 1 can set 
downe the subtiltie of the blacke Art, which is picking of 
iockcs. 1608 Di'kkkr Belman Land. Wks. 1884-3 111. 137 
This Blacke Art. ,m called in English Picking of Lockes. 

Lienee, f Bl*ok-a*rtl*t, Obs., a necromancer, 
t Blaok-a rtahlp, Obs. noncc-wd. 

1620 Sylvester Lit. Bartas (1877-80) 408 <D.) Th»>se 
Hlack-Artivi* that consult with Hell. 1697 Mounted* v 
I'austus 1. ud fin., 1 came only to ask your illark Artship 
a Question. sOap Carlvi.k Schiller 11. (1845) 66 Spectres 
. . the terror-struck black-artist cannot lay them. 

t Bla ok-a-top, a. Obs. Black-headed. 

*733 Bailey Erasm. Colloa. (1877) 3* (D.> Can you fancy 
that block -a top, snub-nosed,, .paunch-bellied creature? 

Black-a-vised (blsrkdvai st), a. north, dial. 
Also -viood, -vised, [f. Black a. and F. vis 
face ; perh. originally Matk b-vis, or black o* vis ; 
but this is uncertain.] Dark-complexioned. 

a 1798 Ramsay Poems { 1800) II. 362 (Jam.) A block-a-vic'd 
flood dapper fallow. 1816 Scot t Out Mort. xi. 1848 C. 
HrontK y. Eyre (1857) xvii, 1 would advise her black aviced 
suitor to look out. x88x Black Sunrise (ed. 5) HI. 99 The 
fat black-a-viscd Italian. 

Bli'okbaok. A species of sea-gull ; the black- 
backed gull ( Lanes marinusX 

1853 Kingsley Wsstiv. Ho. xxxiL (D.) The great black- 
backs laughed querulous defiance at the intruders. 1863 
Reader 20 Aug., Mer aud shearwater, blackback ana 
herring-gull. 

Blaok-ball, blackball, sb. 

1. A composition, also called 'heel-ball, used by 
shoemakers, etc., and also for taking rubbings of 
brasses and the like. 

£47 in Craio. 

2. A black ball of wood, ivory, etc. put into the 
urn or ballot-box to express an adverse vote; 
hence, an adverse secret vote, recorded in any way. 

1869 S/ectator*) illy 779 They have exercined precisely 
the same right which is exercised by every man wno drops 
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a blackball Into tho urn. 1884 HarpePs Mag. Jhm i+W* 
'Hires blackball* used to nuke a gant|aouua wince. 
Blackball (blackbjl). v. [see prec J 
L To exclude person) from a club or other 
society by adverse votes, recorded by the placing 
of black balls in the ballot-box, or in other ways. 
1770 Mrs. Dxlany Lett Ser. 11. f. 161 The Duchcs* of' 
Bedford was at first black-balled, but Is since admitted! 
i8a6 Disraeli # 7 *. Grey iv. i. 135, 1 shall make a note to 
blackball him at the Athenaeum. s88e Besamt & Rica 
Sentry Side xi. 83 There are no rules in this club . . nobody 
is ever blackballed, nobody is ever proposed.’ 

2. To exclude from society ; to ostracize, taboo, 
stfo Macaulay Clive, Ess. (xBc 4 > 534 The Dilettante 
sneered at their want of taste. The Moccsronl black- 
balled them ('nabobs *] as vulgar fellows. it6s Crt. Lrfe 
Hailes 88 All foreigners are not to be blackballed. 

8. To blacken with black-ball. 

Silt Cobbktt Pet Rtf. XXXIII. ps With big black- 
balled whiskers under his nose. 

lienee Bla'okballor, Bla’okbaUing vbl. sb. and 

///. a. 

1869 S/eetater 3 July 779 The black halier declines to as- 
sociate with the person blackballed, if he can help it. s8a6 
Scott in Lockhart u8jo) IX. 4j Here is an ample subject 
for a little blackballing in the case of Joseph Hume. 186$ 
Times *3 Aug., The most inexorable blackballing club. 
Bla'ok-baaaLf v. ? Obs. [f. black beans, used 
instead of black bolls in balloting,] *= Blackball v. 

stag T. C. Ckokkr Leg. Lakee I. 94 Geoffry Lynch of 
Drum min, who was black beaned at the Club-room. «* 3 » 
New Meath. Mag. LI II. xaa To have ruined half a score 
of tailors . .does not black-bean, in the very best company. 

Blackberry (bU-kbcri). 

1 The fruit of the bramble {Kubus fruticosus ) 
and its varieties. This being almost the commonest 
wild fruit in England is spoken of proverbially as 
the type of what is plentiful and little prized. 

c 1000 jElfric Gleet, in Wr.-WQlcker Vec. 119 Flaui, uel 
snarl, blaceberian. c 1030 Glass, ibid. 558 Murum, blake- 
berie. CX390 Will. Paleme x8op Blake-iicries bat on breres 
growen. a 1400 Occlbvk De Reg. Prime. 4715 He settethe 
not therby a blakberie. km Eukn Vnodes W. !nd. 111. 
viii. (Arb.) 17a Bramble bussbes beanrnge blacke berries or 
wylde raspes. 1396 Shake. i Hen. IP, 11. iv. 065 If Reason* 
were as plentie as Black-berries, I would giue no man a 
Reason vpon compulsion. 1713 Gay Past, vi, Blackberries 
tlicy (duck'd in deaerto wild. # 183s Card. Ckron. 3 A real 
novelty . .in the form of wliat is called a White Blackberry, 
b. aitrib. 

1378 Lytk Dadaens vt. Iv. 661 The Bramble or Blacke 
hene bushe. 1380 Rarkt Ah*. B nix Bramble, the blacke 
bery tree St 46 Sowkrhy Brit. Bat. (1864) 1 1 L 164 Who. . 
lias not in his day, been a Blackberry-gatherer Y X&47 Hal- 
liwell Dut, Blackberry summer , the fine weather . . at 
the latter end of September and the beginning of October, 
when the blackberries ripen. Hants. xtSo Brrant & Rick 
Seamy Side xxiii. 090 1 Real jam, blackberry -jam.' 

2. The trailing shrub which bears this fruit ; the 
bramble. 

1579 Lahgham Card. Health fi6i3\ Bramble breer or 
Blackberry. 1688 K. Holme At ad. Armorieii. 119 Spinous 
or thorny shrubs. .Brumble, Blackberry, Rose. 1849 Mrs. 
Somkrvillk Phys. Grog. II. xxvi. 163 Of the seven species 
ol bramble which grow at the Cape, one is the Common 
English bramble or blackberry. 

3. Now, in the north of England and south of 
Scotland, the Black Currant {Kibes nigrum), the 
' blackberry 1 of sense 1 being there called ' Bramble- 
berry * ; formerly in some localities the Bilberry, or 
Blaeberry ; also, according to some, but perhaps 
erroneously, the sloe or fruit of the Blackthorn. 

1567 Mafuct Gr. Forest , The hlackbnrie tree is after his 
sort bushy bearing that frutte thet eftsones refresheth the 
Shepherds. 1397 Gkmaxd Herbal ( 1633* 1417 We in Eng- 
land Icall theml Worts, Whortleberries, Black-berries, Bill- 
berries. 17a! Bailey, Black-berries . . the Berries of the 
Black -thorn. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morell)it. Vac- 
eiuinm , a blackberry, assome say. 183a GarJ. Chran. s4 
In speaking of blackberries about Kelso, black currants are 
understood. X883 Scot. Border Rcc. 6 June, The red cur- 
rant and blackberries have suffered somewhat 

Bla ckberrying, vbl. sb. [Really formed 
directly on Blackbukht sb , but coming to be 
treated as a gerund, implying a vb. to blaokberry. 
See Nutting.] The gathering of blackberries. 

1861 J. Rennet Winter Medtt. 1. I. (1875) 35 The days 
when they go blackberrying. 1883 Miss Yonoe Two Sides 
Shield i, We never had such a blackberrying. 

Blackbird (blwkbaid). [The only Bird in 
an earlier sense (before crows and rooks were in- 
cluded) which is black (or rather dark brown).] 
A well-known European song-bird, a species of 
thrush {A ferula turd us, L.). In North America 
the name is given to other birds, e. g. the Gracula 
qu is ail a, and Oriolus (. Agtlaius ) fhaniceus. 

>486 Bk. St. Albans D fa, For the blacke bride and the 
thrushe. 153s Hu lost, blacke byrde or owsyl, turd us. 
*6x6 Surfl. Rc Mar km, Ceuntr. Farm 799 The strongest 
and stoutest bird that can be. is the Hlacke-bird. 1766 
Pennant ZooL (1768) I. axe The blackbird continues in Italy 
the whole year. *879 f * fferier Wild Life S. County 131 
J n glass cases are. . a white blackbird, and a diver. Nursery 
Rime, Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 
h, Motefy *> Songster. 

^x ly Massinger riry Warn. in. I, You never had such 

, %. jfig Cant name for a captive negro or Poly- 
nesian on boaid a slave or pirate ship. 


s88i Chequered Career tBo The white men on board kne w 
that if once the * blackbirds • burst the hatchee. .they would 
soon master the ship. 

Mft'ekMMiagf sb. [f. prtc. sb. (flense a) 
but implying a vbj The kidnapping of negroes 
or Polynesians for slavery. Also as ppl. adj. 

*8Sj Academy 8 Sept. 138 (He] slays Bishop Pattesoo by 
way of reprisal for the atrocities of some ' black-Mrdiog * 
crew. 1884 Past MallG. 10 Aug. a/a Year* ago blackbird- 
ing scoundrels may have hailed from FUL 

SlMk board, bliokboard. A laige wooden 
board, a tablet of papier-machd, etc., painted 
black, and used in schools and lecture-rooms to 
draw or write upon with chalk. 

ales Pillans Cemtrib. Cause Educ. (1836) 378 A largo 
black board served my purpose. On it 1 wrote in chalk. 1833 
Musical Libr. Supp., Aug. 77 The assistant wrote down the 
words . . on a blackboard. 1846 Re/. Inspect. Schools I. 
l^ThMMoaof dh e black board are not yet rutty developed. 

1. An official book bound in black. 

1604 BxnxLL Lott. xL 141 The Copie of the record of 
Doctor Parkers Consecration .. which . .you saw in a blacke 
Booke. 18x3 F.ncycl. Brit (ed. 5) HI. a 6x/i He keeps the 
black book of receipts, and the treasurer’s key of the treasury. 
x8ej T. Lane Stud. Guide Lincoln's Inn tea Curious regu- 
lations. .are to be found in their Black Books. 

2. The distinctive name of various individual 
books of public note, referring in some cases to the 
colour of the binding. 

a. Black Book of the Exchequer s a book pre- 
served in the Exchequer Office, containing an 
official account of the royal revenues, etc. at the 
time of its compilation (?r 1175). 

1479 Mem. Ripen (1885) II. 158 In libro .. nuncupato 
blakboke. 1361 Stow Eng. Ckron . an. 1x76 (1615) 154 This 
yeere was compiled a booke of the orders and rules of the 
Exchequer, nowe commonly called there the Blacke booke. 
1603 Camden Rem. 6 It is written in the Blackebooke of the 
Exchequer, that our Auncestora termed England a Store- 
house of Treasure. 1631 T. Powell Tom All 'J modes 169 
Search the Blacke Booke in the Exchequer. 

b. Black Book of the Admiralty : an ancient 
code of rules for the government of the navy, said 
to have been compiled in the reign of Edw. III. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Oleron.. a code of., 
rules relating to naval affairs . . formed by Richard 1 . . are 
still preserved in the black book of the admiralty. 

3. An official return prepared during the reign of 
Henry VIII, containing the reports of the visitors 
upon the abuses in the monasteries. 

xs8x T. Morton Let. in Dugdale Warn*. (1730) II. iiii, 
T. Cromwell having.. thus searcht into their lives, which 
by a Black Book, containing a world of enormities, were 
represented in no small measure scandalous, slxg Encyst 
Brit. ted. 51 III. 641/1 The black-book of the English mon- 
asteries w.xh a detail of the scandalous enormities practised 
in religious houses. V878 Dixon Hist. Ck. Eng. I. v. 34X. 

4. A l>ook recording the names of persons who 
have rendered themselves liable to censure or 
punishment. 

150* Gricknk Black Uks. Messenger Wks. 1881-3 XI. S 
Ned Brownes villanies .. are too many to be described in 
my Blacke Booke. 1393 Spenser Sonn. x, Al her faults in 
thy black booke enroll. 1637 Rkkvb God's Plea 90 This 
Day-hook will prove a black-book to him. 17*6 Amiieist 
Tcrrm Fit 115 The black book is a register of the univer- 
sity, kept by the proctor, in which he records any person 
* ho affronts him, or the university ; and no person, who is 
so recorded, can proceed to his degree. x8s6 C. James AfiVL 
Diet. icd. 4) 57/a The black book is a sort of memorandum 
which is kept in every regiment to describe the character 
and conduct of non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 

b. t To be in the black book{s 1 to be in disgrace. 
To be in {any one's) black books : to have incurred 
his displeasure, to be out of his favour. 

1783 Grose Diet Vulg. Tongue x s.v„ He is' down in the 
black book, i. a. has a stain in his character. i88x Paym 
From Exile 89 This unfortunate youth is so deep in your 
black books. 

6. A book of the * black art,* of necromancy. 

184a Barham Ingot Leg., Raising the Devil, A * Magi- 
cian ’ . .has brought him [Cornelius Agrippa] and his terrible 
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Manh Tit, P. etier the Cole Tit, and in U. S. /» 
atricapiUm the Blackcap Tit, or- Chickadee ; bi 
the Black-headed Banting; 0. the Black-headed 
Gall ; d. the Stonechet j and casually to othen. • 

1678 Ray WiUnghbfs Omlth. mat The Marsh Titmouse 
or Black-cap. Had. 347 The Pewit or Black-cam called in 
some places, the Sea-Crow and Mive-Oow. >968 Pennant 
Zeal. II. s6a The black cap Is a bird of passage, leavlngus 
before winter, seta G. white Selbome (*833) 143 The 
black-cep has. .a lull sweat deep loud and wild pipe. 1840 
G. Montagu Omlth. Diet. (18331 35® Great Black-headed 
Tomtit, Blackcap. Ibid. 4x5 BUuk-bmmt, Blackest/, 
prov. names for the Black-headed Bunting, Emberfsm 
scheenicltte. s86g Yng. England. Aug. xn In Wiltshire 
1 have heard the red-beckeu shrike . . called the black cap. 
1 883 G. Allen in Knowledge 95 May 304/1 Blackcaps are 
above everything hangers-on of civilisation. 

4. Black-cap pudding : a boiled batter pudding 
Into which a handful of currants or raisins it 
dropped before boiling, which sink to the bottom, 
and form a black capping when the pudding ia 
reversed out of the basin or mould. 

x8ea Kitchinbr Cooks Oracle 517. 

Blaokoook (bl*-k,kpk). The male of the Black 
Grouse or Blaok Game. 

1417 Scot. Acts Jos. I (1597' | xoB Patricks, plovers, black- 
cockes. 1733 Stewart's Trial App. ax He would make 
black cocks or them, before they entered into possession, by 
which the deponent understood shooting them. 1815 Scott 
LcL Islet v. xiil. The black-cock deein d it day, and crew. 
183a Prec. flerw. Nat. Club I. 5 The blackcock (Tetraa 
tetrix) was heard harshly calling to his mates. 

Black currant. The fruit of the Kibes ni- 
um ; also the shrub. Often used aitrib., as in 


1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 119 These shrubs consist 
of willows • . gooseberry, and black currants. 1769 Mrs. 
Rapfald Engl. Heusek/r. (1778) exx To moke Black Cur- 
rant Jelly. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bom !L (1850) 5 Anonymous 
presents of black-currant jam, and lozenges. 

Blaok death : see Death. 

Blaok dog. 

1 1. A cant name, in Queen Anne*s reign, for a 
bad shilling or other base silver coin. Obs. 

1706 Luttmrll in Ashton Reign Q. Anne II. 90s The Art 
of making Black Dogs, which are Shillings, or otner pieces 


cian ' . .has brought him [Cornelius Agrippa] and his terrible 
1 Black Book' again before the world. 

Blaok-browed (bhe k, brand), ppl. a. Having 
a dark brow or front ; frowning, scowling. 

X390 Siiaks. Midi. N. in. ii. 387 They, .must for aye con- 
sort with blacke browd night. 1687 Dmyden Hind^P. iil 
11 14 Blaik-brow'd, and bluff, like Homer's Jppiter. *806 
Sheridaniann 3x7 Sheridan was dining with the black- 
browed Chancellor. x80e A thenantm x Apr. 401/3 A ruffian 
is not of necessity a black-browed . . scoundrel. 

Black cap, bla'ok^oap, blaxkcap. 

1. Black cap : s]>ec. that wont by English judges 
when in full dress, and consequently put on by 
them when passing sentence of death upon a 
prisoner. 

183B Dickens O . Twist lii, The Jury returned.. The judge 
assumed (he black cap. 

2. One who wearii a black cap or head-dress. 

s 836 J. Grant Bl. Drogoen The old blackcaps frowned 
terribly at. .this fashion. 1 / 

3. Blackcap : A name given to various birds 


given to various birds 


having the top of the head black ; esp. by English 
writet s to the small bird also called Blackcap 
Warbler, Curruca (or Afotacilla) atsricapilla. 

Also applied locally to : a. Several species of 
Earns, as B. major the Great Tit, P. palustris the 


of making Black Dogs, which are bhilltngn, or other pieces 
of money made only of Pewter, double Wash'd, vjml Swift 
D rapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 44 Butchers' half-pence, 
black-dogs, and others the like. 

2. fig. Melancholy, depression of spirits; ill- 
humour ; (in some country places, when a child is 
sulky, it is said ' the black dog is on his back ’). 

z8e6 Scott in Lockhart (xB ip! VIII. 335 A great relief 
from the black dog which would have worried me at home. 
i88e Stevenson New Arab. Nts. II. xxx He did not seem 
to be enjoying his luck. .The black dog was on bis back, as 
people say, in terrifying nursery metaphor. 

Blaok drop. 

1. Med. A dark-coloured liquid medicine, chiefly 
composed of opium, with vinegar and spices. 

x8e3 Byron Juan ix. lxvii, A quintessential lnudanum or 
'black drop.' 1878 CycL Med. XVII. 844 Black drops, 
Godfrey’s Elixir, .etc. all contain opium. 

2. Astron. A dork drop-like appearance observed 
at solar transits of Venus and Mercury immediately 
after apparent internal contact at ingress, and be- 
fore it at egress, giving to the planet a pear-shaped 
appearance, elongated towards the sun's edge. 

1869 E. Dunkin Midn. Sky 059 The formation of the black- 
drop ■ . was very clearly observed at . . Greenwich. 1878 
Newcomb Pop. Astron. 11. iia. 189 Father Hell's black drop, 
seen before the limbs [of Sun and Venus] were in contacL 
BMekod (bl*kt>. ppl. a. [f. Blaoc + -*d>.] 
Mode or coloured black, blackened. 

sees Abf. Hamilton Catech. zss Gif thai see thalr face 
blekkit 17x6 Addison Drummer v. Mourning paper, that 
is black'd at the edges, xtxg Scott Guy M. iiii, Do you 
see that blackit and broken end of a sbeelingT 
Blaoken (blsc-k’n), v. [ME. blakneyt, blackone{n 
f. Blaok a. 4- -bn.] 

1. tnlr. To become or grow black, lit. and j 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17430 Toblacken han bigan J*dr n 

c 1400 Destr. Trey. xxu. 9x34 Rlaknet with blevyng all hir 
ble qwite. Ibid. xxvt. 10706 All blackonet his Mode. & his 
ble chaunget. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 17 p 9, I . . believe 
that rain will fall when the air blackens. 1871 Mobley 
Crit . Misc. Ser. l (1878) Y93 It may blacken into cynicism. 

2. Irons. To moke black or dark. lit. and Jig. 

133a Hulokt, To make blacke, or blacken, denigre. a 1640 

Drumm. or Hawtm. fas. V, Wks. (X711! 8$ Calumnies, tho 
they do not bum, yet blacken. 1600 Trial Regie. 45 To 
draw up that Impeachment so, as to Blacken Him. 171a 
Steele S/ect, No. 5x8 p 0 You ough 1 41 

edges or a paper which brought 

Kingsley Water Bab. vi, The Birds ^ 

Hence Bla okened ppl. a.. Blackening vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c 1400 Apol. Lett 55 Corrumping cold and btnkning. * 5*1 
Douolas Mnel* 111. L 100 Crow nit. .with the bleknyt cipras 
deidlie bewis. 1660 Trial Regie, 55 The BUckmngof the 
King. 1703 Porx Odyet. vn. x6x Some dry the black lung 
dusters in the sun. 1793 Holcroft LaveUePe Phyewg. 
xxlx. X44 SmeUfuQgns views all objects thrmigh a blacken^! 
gloss. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxiv.The blmht and Modt- 
ening which It lsavea behind. 184a Mi all Nenconf. 1 L 049 
More than they fear a blackened reputation. 
Bi'CtalTi [f. prec. + -kb ‘.] He wko or 
that which blackens. 

163a [aea next]. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (tin) V 1 L 
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364 Aythl vhit«Mr of hi# «wa cmim. or bhdtmr of 

BMwr< fC Black v. + -ul.] 4m who or 
that which blades. 

tfas ShtWoon. A Blacker, or Blackener, mir eusrttr. 
bHo Pam 4 x Mm, An oldorly lady had had her bouts 
blackt, And gave to tha blacker a nice ljtUa tract. 
Bliohiy t var. of Blacky, # black man. 

Blaok oyo. 

1. An eye of which the Iria ia blade or Very dark- 
coloured \ u/. u a mark of beauty, a dark lustrous 
eye ; hence Blaok-oyod a. 

a db Cowley Invods Ckron . lx, Black-eyed Baas, har 
viceroy-maid. mg Sheridan Dnsn na i. ». Kgad, a vary 
pretty black-eyed gill t itjg Penny Cycl XI v. 969% Tha 
Mongolian variety recharacterised by olive colour . . and 
black eyas. sSga Tennyson May Queen II, There's many 
a black black m, they say, but non# so bright as mine. 

2. A discoloration of the flesh around the eye 
produced by a blow or contusion. 

x8oa Dbkkee Homes t Wk. n. Wks. 1873 II. in, I doe 
not bid you beat licr t nor giue her Macke eyas, also Byron 
7«mm 11. exit, Just like A Mack eye in a recent scuffle. 
BU'Okdiio 8 . One who hat a black face; a 
black-faced sheep or other animal. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports V Adv. Scot l . 1 (1855) ax 
We . . added a black-face to our sea-stock. iSn Wrioht- 
hon .VAh> in Cassell's Tech*. Ednc. IV. 391/1 The Black 
Faces are found on the moon of Yorkshire. 
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Ik ig The most eonueoient place, that 1 1 
such receipt of Learning, is Black-Fryers. 
BtMk flaw® Black Grouse ( 
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olace, that I can thinks of For 


1. Having a black or dark-coloured face. Also fig. 

IBM Shako. Rich. Ill, i. ii. » 5 g Black-fac’d Clifford shooko 

his xword at him. 1793 G. White Selb&me Ivi. (1851) 179 
The blade-faced poll-sheep have tha shortest legs. iH 
Tennyson Q. Maty 11. i. 54 The black-faced swain* of Spain, 

2. Of things : Dark, dismal, gloomy. 

159a Share, ren . f Ad, 773 This block-faced night, desires 
foul nurse. x6ix K. Chester Ann. Gt. Brit, (1878) 79 The 
Sunnedidtrowne, Fore-shewing to his men a bUcke-fact day. 

Blaok fifth. 

1. A name given to several varieties of English 
and American fishes; e. g. the Black Ruff (a kind 
of perch), Centrolophus pom pi lux (a kind of mack- 
erel), Tautoga Americana *a species of wrasse). 

1754 Borlase Cornwall 971 Black ruffe, synonym Black- 
fish. 1861 J. Bur.iir Week Land's Ena 14a During the 
mackerel-season the blackfish of Gesner, Coryphmia Pout- 
film, is not of rare occurrence. 

2. A small species of whale. 

xwg Mouse Amor, Geog. I. 308 Black fish, a sort of whAle 
' of about five tons weight.' 1879 Wallace A ns trains . 498 
The people of Solor. .capture the small whales called black- 
fish. 

3. A name given to salmon just after spawning, 
lienee Black-fisher, one who catches salmon 
when in this condition. Black -Ashing, the taking 
of such salmon ; especially applied in Scotland to 
their capture at night by torchlight, whence the 
term is sometimes explained. 

1808 Walker Prise Essays II. 364 (Jam.) The salmon In 
these states are termed in our acts of Parliament, Red and 
Rink Fish. 1841 Penny Cycl XX. 363 ft The females are 
dark in colour ami arc as commonly called blade-fish. 1809 
St. Patrick 111 . 49 (Jam.) Ye took meaiblins for a black- 
fisher. 1848 Life Normandy < 1863) II. 55 Blade-fisher . . is 
the name given to the poachers who kill salmon when they 
arc out of season. 1794 Forfar Statist . Act. XII. 894 
(Jam.) Black -fishing is so called because it is performed in 
the night-time, or perhaps because the fish are then black 
or fouL 18x5 Scorr Guy M . ii, The holding of a black-fish- 
ing, or poaching court. 

Black flag. A flag of black cloth, used with 
some reference to death or deadly purpose : e.g. as 
a sign that no quarter will be given or asked, as 
the ensign of pirates, and aa the signal of the 
execution of a criminal. Also m plur. applied to 
the pirates of the Chinese Sea, the opponents of 
the French in Tonquin, etc. 

xgm Nash* Christ's T. (1613)7 The black-flag was set vp, 
which signified there was no mercy to be looked for. ilfa 
Mahryat Poor Jack xliv, 1 would hoist the black flag. 

Black foot. 

1. The name of a tribe of North American Indians. 

1840 Prichard Nat . Hist. Man 404 The lllack-foet are a 

very powerful and numerous people. 

2. Sc. A go-between in a love affair ; a match- 
maker. 

18x4 Saxon k Cool I- x6i (Jam.) Thinkin* ye might be 
black-fit, or her secretar. i8as Scorr Nigel xxxiv, 1 could 
never have expected thie intervention of a prexeneta. whirh 
the vulgar translate blackfoot, of such eminent dignity. 
s8g» Galt Lawrie T. vn. ix. (1849) 344. 

Blaok Mar* A member of the order of Do- 
minican friars, founded at the beginning of the 
13 th century by St. Dominic, so called from the 
colour of tbalr dress. 


Blaok fiat. Black Grouse ( Totrac tetrix), 
of which tne male i« called Blaokoock, and the 
female grey hen . 

1878 R AY WUlttgkkfs Omiih . 173 The Heathcock or Black 
game or Grout, called by Turner the Morehen. 1787 0. 
White Selborne vL t8s8 Scott Fob Roy ril, The law 
Against unauthorised destroyers of black-game, grouse, par- 
tridges, and hares. 1879 Daily News ia Aug. s/i The 
Twentieth when black game are (legally) fair game. 

Blaoknard (blp'g&jd), sb. and 0 . (Written 
6-8 as two words, 7-8 with hyphen, 8-9 aa one 
word.) [lit. Black Guard* concerning the original 
application of which there is some doubt. It is 
possible that senses 1 and a began independently 
of each other ; or the one may have originated in a 
play upon the other, black being taken with a differ- 
ent sense ; it would be difficult to assign priority 
to either. It is even possible that there may have 
been a guard of soldiers at Westminster called the 
Black Guard, or that, as some suggest, the attend- 
ants or torch-bearers at a funeral, or the link-boys 
of the streets, may have had this name.] 

The following quotations, including the earliest 
known, show this unceitainty: they may belong 
to ascertained senses, but cannot be certainly 
located : 

ift> MS. Cknrckw. Ace. St. Marg. Wests*. (Receipts for 
burial*), Item Receyvid for the lycens of iiij. torchls of the 
blake garde vj d. 1568 Fulwrll Like util to like U iij, Thou 
ait Mrued as Many hangman captain of the black garde. 
Nay, 1 am Mrued, a* Hainan, etc. 1978 H. Rilliorew in 
CaL State Pap., Dom. Add \ Rolls Ser. 530 A woman ha* 


Cm, State Pap., Dom. Add. Roll* Ser. 530 A woman ha* 
been murdered in Court by the black guard p. 53# certain 
soldiers, for the murder of a woman were condemned lodie]. 
ifiai Burton A not. Mel, 1. ii. 1. ii. (1631) 49 Inferiour to | 
those of their own rank . . as the black guard in a Princes 
Court, x8n Shirley Tri. Peace 980 There rush in r car- j 
penter, a painter, one of tha black guard. 

▲. sb. I. A body of peivonB. 

+ 1. The lowest menials of a royal or noble house- 
hold, who had charge of pots and pans and other 
kitchen utensils, and rode in the wagons conveying 
these during journeys from one residence to an- 
other ; the scullions and kitchen knaves. Obs. 

XR35 Sir W. Fitzwilliamr 17 Aug. in Cal. Slate Pap., Two 
of the ring-leaders had been some lime of the Black Guard 
of the Kings kitchen. 1579 Fulkk Ref at. Paste l 779 They 
ought not, nor yet any of the scullerie or blacke garde. 
x6xa Webster White Devil 1, A lousy slave, that ..rode 
with the black guard in the dukes carriage, mongst spits 
and dripping-pans. 1631 Braithwait Whimsies 50 In pro- 
gress* time, .snee followes the court ! and consorts familiarly 
with the black-guard. 1878 Butler Hud. 111. 1. 1407 Thou 
art some paltry Black -guard Sprite, Condemned to drudgery 
in the night. 

t b. Those who held a similar position in an 
army ; the servants and camp-followers ; the rabble 
of irregular hangers-on and followers. Also fig. Obs. 

1960 Jewel Carr. Cole Ui, Haue the learned men of your 
side none other Doctors? for alas these that ye alleage. .are 
scarcely worthy to he allowed amongst the blacke garde. 
a 1840 Day Pari Rees iv. (x88x) 99 Such silken clownes. 
When wee with bloud deserve, share our reward— We held 
scarce fellow-mate* to the blacke guard. 1840 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat (1867)46 The black guard of Romish traditions, 
which lag still behind. 1894 Tram Comm. Ps. xviil 13 Ye 
have lyen among the Pots, black and sooty, as the black 
guard of an army. 170* Eng. Tkeopkrast. 8 The Muses 
Black-guard, that like thoee or our Camp, have no share in 
the Danger or Honour, yet have the greatest in the Plunder. 

+ 2. A guard of attendants, black in person, dress, 
or character; a following of * black* villains. Obs. 

1383 Fork A . 4* M. (1983) ft. 801 The Blacke gard of the 
| Douunike friers . . were not all mute, but laide lustily from 
them. 1383 Fulke Defence x. 386 Pelagtus, Celestius, and 
I other like heretics of the devils black guard. 1809 Dkkkkr 
j Lanth. 4 Candle- Lt. Wka. 1884-3 III. a«4 The great Lord 
of Limbo did therefore commaund all his Blacke Guard that 


and dripping-pans. 1631 
grease time, .snee followes 


horsed themselves, and hadbeen padding on the road ever 
since Sunday. 1704 in Steads Sum. led. Strype) 1. xxvi. 
Such who are commonly known by the name or the Black 
Guard, who too commonly lived upon Pilfering Sugar and 
Tobacco on the Keys, and afterwords became PiLkpockets 
and Houoe Breaker* X788 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 143 How 


came over into England anno zest . . they wan commonly 
called Brack friars. Preashing friars, sad Jacobin, friars. 


iamb yaw man, rwmemms sfb****, j motmn. 

>788 Am * Meg. %vd% He was originally a Black-friar. 
Hence* mpl., Che quarters of these Mart in various 
cities and tawa^ e.g. the part of London where 
their cohyent wai.', 


•988 Bailey, Black guard, dirty tatter'd Boys, who ply the 
Streets to dean Rhea* 

II. An individual. 

1 4. A guard or soldier blade In person, dress, 
or character. Also fig. Cf. a. Obs, 

1383 R. Baker in Hakluyt ^by: (*589) 133 The Captain 
now past charge of this brutish blacke raro. 1898 Broom* 
Mouse Temple Open. 8 Satan . . placed his Black Guards 
there. IM| Lend. Mag 391 He was oblig'd to set up his 
corps of Black-Guard* to escorte him fee amfuMS the ftsaste. 
tff. A soldier’s boy; a street shoe-black; a 
4 oity Arab* picking up a living by blacking boots, 
and other jobs, or in less honest ways. Obs. 

1898 Botes Fr. Diet. (17x9), Goniat, a • soldier* boy, a 
Mack-guard, im Swunr Woods Petit. Wks. >753 IV. t. 
•85 The lit tie black-guard Who gets very hard fits half- 
pence for cleaning your shoes. 9783 Gross Diet. Vnlg. 
Tongue, Black guard, a shabby dirty follow : a term ssSd 
sr or dirty tattered and roguish 


Tongue, Blackguard, a shabby dirty follow : a term ssdd 
to be derived from a number or dirty tattered and roguish 
boys, who attended at the horse guard* . . 6t. J araes's park, 
to black the boots and shoes or the soldiers, or to do any 
other dirty offices, these, .were nick-named the black guards. 

6 . One of the idle criminal class ; a * rough 1 ; 
hence, a low worthless character addicted to or 
ready for crime ; an open scoundrel. (A term of 
the utmost opprobrium.) 

1718 Hervbv Mem, Goo, If, I. *84 This step so strength- 
ened hie majesty's enmity that * scoundrel, rascal or block, 
guard' never failed of being tacked to hie name. 1773 


uni nitgcxiy ■ viuniiv iiihi Knumnw. nww «unuk- 

S iard* never failed of being tacked to hio name. 1773 
arr(noton In Phil TVmus. LX11I. 039 If the flinging or 
the ploughman in the country U . . compared with that of 
tha London blackguard, c *780 Burns TWa Dogs, And 


cheat like ony uunang'd blackguard. 1830 Macaulay 
Banyan, A man whom manner* and itentimem* are decidedly 
below thoM of hit class deserves to be called a blackguard, 
xfiyfi Marryat Midskip Rasyx, You impudent blackguard,' 
if you say another word, I'll give you a good thrashing. 

7. A name for a kind of snuff. Also called 
Irish blackguard. 

[The story rune, that Lundy Foot, the Dublin snuff-mer* 
chant, when a shop-boy, made a mistake in the preparation 
of some snuff, for which his master called him an * Irish 
Blackguard' : but the mistake turning out a fortunate one. 
the new preparation obtained the name given to its author.! 
179a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes K. Long Win. |8» IH. 
n ounce of blackguard or a yard or c 


195 An ounce of blackguard or a yard or cloth. sSu L. 
Hunt in Examiner 19 Oct. tgdx Knowing the snuff to ha 
real blackguard. 187s Forster in Lit. World 370/1 Taking 
in moderate quantities the snuff called Irish blackguard. 

B. ait rib. or culfi 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to the shoe-black or street 
Arab class. Obs. (In 1670 applied to a link-boy.) 

c 1870 Earl Dorset Song * Dortnda's sparkling wit,' Her 
Cupid is a blackguard boy. That runs his link lull inyour 
face. 1704 Swikt Drapiers Lett. Wks. 1735 V. 11. Qi What 
is written we send to your house by u black-guard hoy. 
c *733 — Direct. Servants, Cook, Let a blackguard boy be 
always about the house to send on your errands, ilea H. 
Mackensik Life Home , Idle and blackguard boys bawl 
through the streets. 

2. Of or pertaining to the dregs of the com- 
munity ; of low, worthless character; brutally 
vicious or scurrilous ; blackguardly. 

1784 Cornwallis Coer. (1839) I. vi. 186 The Duchees of 


•7U4 CORNWALLIS Coer. (1950) I. vL i m The DuclMM or 
Devonshire is indefatigable in tier canvas for Fox : die was 
in the most blackguard houees in Long Acre by eight o’clock 
this morning. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry * Pr. vtti, A 
blackguard smuggler right behint her. xjid Wolcott (P. 

Yl! > ri j R _ 7T tnt . _ m Vt __ I -t- fl- 


Lanth. 4 r Cand/e Lt Wk*. 1884-5 III. 214 Thfi great Lord 
of Limho did therefore commaund all his Blacke Guard that 
stood about him, to bestirre them. 1878 Hale Contempt. 
07 An Apostle, one of the twelve, he It is that conduct* this 
black Guard. 1703 Hickeringill PriesLCr. 11. iii. aB This 
Black-guard (Jaylars and Hangmen] is the only I«ife.guard 
of a High-flown, Persecuting . . Ceremony- monger. 

1 3. The vagabond, loafing, or criminal class of 
a community ; the blackguard™. Obs. 

1883 in N. k Q. Ser. t. (1854) IX. t$h A sort of vicious idle 
and masteries* boy cs and rogues commonly called the Black- 
guard . .do usually haunt and follow the Court. 1888 Sir J. 
K NATCH BULL Diary in N. 8 Q. Ser. 111. (1864) VI. a/a Fur 
fear of some of the black guard of Canterbury that had 
horsed themselves, and had Deen padding on the road ever 
since Sunday. 1704 in Slotds Sum. led. Stryue) 1. xxvi. 
Such who are commonly known by the name or the Black 


MMumiBliwe frare, jacobin. ^ tftfChva Grey prevent your sons from consorting with the blackguard? 

°nf*» ch ^ + b. tsp. The vagrant children of great towns ; 
<jX2^S25iSSSS ^ the ' d ‘y Anht -' ™“ errands, block shoes, 


of Pro vision for Instruction. 1703 De Foe Everybody s Bus. 
•o Above ten thousand wicked idle pilfering vagrants.. 
Called the black -guard, who you, honour's shoes, eta. 


this morning. 1788 Burns Earnest Cry * Pr. viii, A 
blackguard smuggler right behint her. xj88 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Peteds Pens. Wks. x 8 ia II. 13 Instead of that vBu 
appellation, Devil, So blackguard, so unfriendly, and un- 
civil. 1818 Byron Let. Wks. 11846) 397 A, I have neard him 
use language as blackguard as his action. sff7 Hughes 
Tom Brown viiL (1871) 163 Marking certain thing* as low 
and blackguard. 

BlMkgMrd (blse gaxd), v, [f. prec. sb .1 

L intr. To act the blackguard (sense 3 , 6 ) ; td 4 loaf,* 
play the vagabond. 

1786 Burn* Holy Fair in, An* there • hatch of wahster 
lad*, Blackguardin free Kilmarnock, For fun this day. 

2. irons. To treat as a blackguard ; to abuse or 
revile in scurrilous terms. 

1843 Cobsbtt Weekly Reg. XLVII1. 640/1 You. in your 
quality of Saint, may Claim a right to becall and to brack- 
guard, a* much as you please, any portion of the rest of 
mankind. 1837 Southey Lett. 1 1856) I V. 518 The 4 Monthly 
Review,' . . turned against me afterwards and literally 
hlackguanded 1 Madoc* x8 n Lavaa Ld. Kilgrbbm ml 
(> 875) 1 jo I’d bear a deal of blackguarding from the press. 

Hence Bla'okgnMrding vbl. sb. (see above). 

Bl*okgn*rdiftm (blnrg&jdis*m). [see -im.] 

1. The characteristic behaviour or manner of a 
blackguard ; blackguardly conduct, ruffianism. 

1813 Ed in. Rev. XXI. 983 Thera is a tone of blackfuaid- 
kin both in hi* indecency and his profanity. iM Macau- 
lay Hallow, Ess. (1854) 1. 87 This . . blackguardism of feefing 
and manner*. 1869 Athmmum «B Aug. 963 The bl o ck - 
guard ism which is making horse-racing . . deia* tablet 

2. Blackguardly language. 

•799 T.Jsrt boson Writ. \ 1859) IV. » 8 x They wish to hear 
reason instead of disgusting blackguardism. i8sp Rlackto. 
Mag. XXL 734 The revolting scurriltflffc and brutal black- 
guardism . . heaped upon Lora Eldon. 

8l* a 0kfftukrdift6, v. [f. as prec. + -iss.1 Irons, 
ran. To reduce to the condition of a blackguard. 

it 48 Rlackw. Mag. LX 394 At last we became .. a good 
deal blackguardised iu our taste. 

Blft'okn*rdly, <*• and adw. [f.asprec.+>LY.] 

A. ad/ . 'Characteriat ic of a blackguard ; ruffianly, 
brutal ; scurriloos, 'low.* 

1843 in Craig. 1883 Dicav Federal St. II. 17 Tha 
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tlally blackguardhrnaiure of the . . war, 1M1 Miss Yonoe 
Lads 4 L. v. 177 The nose blackguardly Iwiys in the place. 

B. adv. After the manner of n blackguard. 

■•07 Scott in Lockhart (1839) IX. 246 Want of that article 
blackguardly called pluck. 

Blft'elmuurasjr. [«ee -by.] rare. The com- 
munity 01 blackguards B lackguard sb. 3. 

sgg| Blacktu. Mag. LXX 1 V. 66oThe impertinent question 
at one time current amongst the blackguard ry of London. 

BlMkJload (bia?K|hed). 

1 . A name given to various black-headed birds ; 
eg. a kind of white pigeon with a black head, the 
Black-headed Gull {Larus ridibundus), etc. 

1638 Rowland Mettfefs Thome, . Ins. 1088 Meal-worms . • 
seem to be bred to catch black-heads and Nightingales. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 111. 51s The Black-Head is a white 
Pidgeon with a black Head. 2806 P. Null Tour Orkn. 4 
SketL eoi. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Shorts 4 Adv. Scott, xx. 
(1855) 174 What obliging birds the blackheads are I 

8. Angling. A variety of the Marsh- worm. 

'Stonehxngb' Brit. Shorts l v. Ii. 1 3 A variety of this 
[the marsh) worm . . is called in Scotland the Black-head. 

8. pi. Name for the Keed Mace {Typha loti folia). 

ole. SlMk Hole. (Beside obvious 

J -i- L -» m flfutn Mil A 


Mil. The punishment cell or lock-np in a 
barracks; the guard-room. (The ofhcial desig- 
nation till 1868.) 

(The name has become historic. Sn connexion with the 
horrible catastrophe in 2756 at the black hole of the bar- 
racks in Fort William. Calcutta, into which 146 Europeans 
were thrust for a whole night, of whom only 03 survived till 
the morning.) 

> 78 ? J. Holwell Black Hoi ir Cmlcut. 8 The guard . . or- 
dered us to go into the room at the southernmost end of the 
barracks, commonly called the Black-Hole prison. 173S J. 
Blake /'Am Mar. Syst. 49 What happened lately in the 
black-hole at Bengal. 18x6 C. Jamkx Mil. Diet . , Black - 
hole, a place in which soldiers may be confined by the com- 
manding officer . . In this place they are generally restricted 
to bread and water. 2844 Regal. 4 Ord. Army xsx Con- 
finement to the Black Hole . . to be reserved lor cases of 
Drunkenness, Riot, Violence, or Insolence to Superiors. 
i 860 /bid. P789 note. The term lock up room and black hole 
is to be abolished. 

2 . gen. A place of confinement for punishment. 
(Often with allusion to that at Calcutta.) 

183s A Watts House-Hunt., The bed-chambers (the 
black-holes of her establishment). 2848 Thackkmay Van. 
Fair ii. Do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and 
order me bock to the black hole 7 

8. The deep dark pool under a waterfall; as 

* the Black Hole at Aiia Force.* 

Hence Blaok-hole v., to confine to the black- 
bole. 

M 6 Pall Mall. G. 9 He was blackholed for twelve hours. 

Blacking (blwkin), vbl. sb. [f. Black 1/.] 

1 . The action of making black by applying some 
substance. 

2809 Douland Omit hop. Micro!. 45 The blacking of the 
Notes. i8aaj. Badcock Dom. A musem. 49 Thu black- 
ing may be effected with the smoke of a lamp. 

+ 2 . The unconsumed carbon of flame; * lamp- 
black.' Obs. 

2994 Plat Jewell-ho. 111. 7a The blacking of a Lnmpe 
tempered with oyle. 

*|* 8. Any preparation used for making black, as 

* shoemakers' black,* which is a stain used to 
blacken the originally brown leather.) Obs. 

1572 Buchanan's Detect. Mary in H. Campbell's Love.lett. 
Mary Q . Scots (1894) 227 As it were washed with sowters 
blacking. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong.. Encre, on 
noire puncture . . blacking. 2603-4 /I r/ 1 Jas /, xx. fait 
shall • . be lawfull . . for any of the Companie of Plaisterers 
. . to lay and use Whitinge, Blacking, Red Leade. 2622 
Cotgr., Heir, blacke colour ; blacking. 

b. spec. A preparation for giving a shining black 
surface to boots and shoes. 

1598 Flohio, FoUigine , blacking for shooes. 272a Steele 
Sheet. No. 461 P 1 3 The ingenious Authors of Blacking for 
Shoes, Powder for colouring the Hair. 1814 Moore Pared. 
Let. vi. 94, Like the vendor of Best Patent Blacking. 

o. attrib ., as in blacking ball, bottle, brush, manu- 
facturer, etc. 

>783 Scots Mag. Oct. 400/a My pumps were varnished . • 
with the new German blacking balL c 2860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 82 Scrubbing brash, and blacking brushes. 
+ Bl&'eldng, sb. dial. A black pudding. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seh «. 259 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity . . as the Derbyshire huswife does her puddings, 
when die makes whitings and blackings and livenngs. 

Blaokiah (bloekij), a. [f. Black a. 4 -wn.] 
Somewhat black ; inclining to black. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans B til, As lonee as yowre hawkes fete 
he blakysh and rough : she is ftill of grace. 1611 Bible 
Job vi. 26 As the streame of brookes . . Which are blackish 
by reason of the yce. 1803 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. 
XC 1 1 1 . 65 A blackish-brown colour. 1884 Browning Ferith- 
tah 109 Till blackish seems but Ain, and whitish— grey. 




1580 Hollyband Treeu. Fr. Tong.. Noircissure, black- 
Sshnease. 2607 Grew Anat. Plante vif. | 27 By their Black- 
ishness well enough remark'd. 2670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 
147 But tha Mood turned Mackishly-red. 

Riaii V jggk, blA'ok'jfiok. 

L A Urge leather jug for beer, etc. coated ex- 
ternally with tar. f Obs. 

iflot Nashs Proguest . as Cuppea, Cannes, note, glasses, 
aid Mack lacks. 1629 Pasgmfls Palm. (2877) 257 Tha 


mat Macke lade well fild with Sack. 1648 Milton 
colael. Wks. (1851) 367 Hea runs to the blackjack, fills his 
tag on, speeds the table, and servs up dinner. 267a Davbnant 
Unfort. Loners (1673) lai He looks as If he had a Mack 
Jack under His Cloak. i8as Scott Nigel xxti, Ale which 
he brought in a large leathern tankard or Mack-jack, 
r Used under this name at Winchester College in 1840.' 

C, B. Mount) * — 

2 . A miner * b name for xinc sulphide or blende. 

*747 Hooson Miner's Diet. N iij b, It is most commonly ‘"J 

found in hard Veins and Pipes, some do call it Black-Jack. • 

176a Genii. Mag. 400 Blende, called by the miners black- h 

jack or mock ore. 282a Sir H. Daw Ckem. Philos. 373 jjp 

Zinc is procured . . from blende or black-jack. ^ 

8. U.S. A shrubby kind of oak (Quercus nigra'). ing 

2896 Olmsted Slave States 383 The gray beech, and the and 

shrubby black-jack oak. 2863 Times 10 Tune The intrench- bar 

menu and abfaatis in the blade Sack thicket 1879 Tourgbr Ma 

Foots Err. xv. 75 The wide nra-place. in which the dry a fa 

hickory and black-jack was blazing brightly. 2 

1 4 . Sc. A black leather jerkin : see Jack. Obs. a 1 
1x23 Douglas ACnei* vm. Prol. 99 Some gmrris wyth a K | 
led staf to jag throw blak jakkis. t8ao Scott Monast. x, 

With their glittering steel caps, and their black-jacks. « 

6. A popular name of the mustard beetle. F 

a 1886 Standard 94 May 3/1 The_mustard beetle (PAsrden ^ 

Black lead, black-lea d, blacklead. * in i 

+ 1 . A black ok of Leal). Obs. qui 

8. The ordinary name of the mineral called also us< 

nai 

lack colour and metallic lustre, consisting of P™ 

almost pure carbon with a slight admixture of c 

iron; it Is chiefly used (made into pencils) for U( ] 
drawing and writing, and for giving a black me- to h 
tallic polish to iron-work. (Tne name dates back A* 1 
to days before the real composition of the substance 
was known.) was 

2583 Plat Divers New Exp. (2594) 39 Some., draw 2 

thereon with blacke lead. 26x0 Holland Camden’s Brit. z g 

1. 767 That mineral! kind of earth or haidned glittering 0 f \ 

stone (we cal it Black-lead 1. x6xa Bsimslky Lud. Lit. 47 
Note them with a pencil of black lead. 2683 Pkttus Flcta j ta j 

Min. il Lead , Of late it [black lead] is curiously formed 3 
into cases of deal or cedar, and so sold as dry pencils. 173a 
De Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. (1769) III. 390 The Black-lead 
is found in heavy Lumps, some of which are hard, gritty, V?* 
and of small Value, others soft and of a fine Texture. 2806 


Sept 391/2 Any blackleg or pickpocket in th« land. ' 2823 
Ibid. 17 May 319/2 , 1 was . . posted as a black-legs. 1897 
Thackeray Eng.Hum. v. (2858) 945 You see noMamon and 
Mack-legs bawling and betting in the Cockpit 

8. A local name of opprobrium for a workman 
willing to work for a master whose men are on 
strike. (Also called black-neb .) 

2869 Pall MallG. 99 Oct 7 If the timber merchants pendst 
in nutting on * blacklegs,* a serious disturbance will ensue. 

4 . Sc. — Black foot, a match-maker, rare. 

Hence (in sense 1) SlMk-liffiry, Black! tg- 
laa, the profession or practice of a black-leg. 

283a Maginn in Blacktu. Mag. XXXII. 497 From follow- 
ing any profession save the Army, the Navy, Black-apronry, 
and Black-legoery. sHa Pall MallG. 9 Dec ao The two 


baronets resemble each other only in cowardice, spite, and 
Mackleggery. 2843 Blacktu. Mag. LVIU. 904 Thera was 
a fair amount of black -legisu on both occasions. 

BlaoUfi [f. Black sb. + - let , dim. suffix.] 
A tiny speck of soot or dirt. 

1862 wvnter Sec. Bees 95 Those finer blacklets that 
invisibly permeate the air. 

Bl»‘ok-lettar. black letter, bla-okletter. 

1 . A name (which came into use about 1600) for 
the form of type used by the early printers, as dis- 
tinguished from the 1 Roman * type, which subse- 
quently prevailed. A form of it Is still in regular 
use in Germany, and in occasional use (under the 
name of 'Gothic* or 'Old English') for fancy 
printing in England. 

2640 4 Charge agst. A bp. Canterb. in Rushworth Hist. 
Coll, iil 1x699) 1 . 115 His diligence to send for the Printer, 
and directing him to prepare a Black Letter, and to send it 
to his Servants at Edenburgh, for Printing this Book. 171s ■ 
Arbutunot John Bull 11. vu. 1x797) 60 The Seven champions 
in the black-letter. 2872 Earle Philol. Eng . Tong, f 99 
The form which is known to us as * Black Letter/ and which 
was hardly less rectilinear than the old Runes themselves. 

2 . That which is printed in this type. 

xSxx Byron Hints fr. Her. xox note. This is the millennium 
of black letter. 2860 Hawthorne Mark. Faun I. xxiv. ?6 j 


and of small Value, others soft and of a fine Texture. 2866 J" 

Rubkin Eth. Dust. 18 There is a little iron mixed with our ful 11 ’ i!„I° 4: 
black lead. 

b. This substance in the form of a pencil. jy j xx j v $ ^ 

2696 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. f 795. aa 5 Have with you letter men of 

alwayes a table-book (or black-lead and paper). 283s Car- ,, it. K-ornfi 

lyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 390 Boswell is there with ass-skin x gg a Burton 


of black letter. 2860 Hawthorne Mark. Faun 1 . xxiv. ?6 1 
lake a page of black letter, taken from the history of the 
Italian republics. 

8. attrib. (Usually with hyphen, or as one word.) 

2792 Maxwell in Boswell Johnson an. 1770, He loved . . 
the old black-letter books. 1800 Ritson Rob. Hood 11. iv. 
From an old black-letter copy. 2808 W. Ikving Salntag. 

/.< ia-» ... ’re... ..... . vi 1. u.. 


and black-lead to note thy Jargon. 

o. Writing done with a black-lead pencil. 

2667 Pepys 11877) V. 976 Having done it without looking 
on my paper, 1 find I could not read the black-lead. 

d. A preparation of inferior quality for domestic 
use in polishing grates and other cast-iron utensils. 

02849 Chambers Inform. People II. 788/9 Stove-grates 
are cleaned with black-lead mixed with turpentine. 

8 . Attrib. and Comb, (black-lead), as black-lead 
pen, pencil, study, etc. ; black-lead oomb, a 
comb used to darken the hair. 

x6<s Gurnai.l Chr. in Arm. ix. | 3 (1669) 245 He could 
not bear the sight of his own grey hairs, and therefore used 
a "black-lead-comb to discolour them. xvx6 Swift Progr. 
Beauty Wks. 1755 III. 11. 166 To think of *black-lead combs 
is vain. i6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. 947 Being noted with a 
line with a "blacklead pen. 2687 M. Clifford Notes 
Dryden ii. 5, I . . put up my "Black Lead Pen. 2677 Moxon 
Meek. Ex ere. (1703) 36 With a "Black-lead Pencil, draw a 
line from that Mark 'to the second Mark. 2790 Boswell 
Johnson (1831) I. 16a He had marked the pat»sages with a 
"black-lead pencil. 2823 Examiner 17 May 31 i/a S. Terry 
. . "black-lead-maker. s86a Thornbury Turner 1 . 87 His 
, . "blacklead studies of trees. 

BlacUoa'd. black-la&'d, v. [f. prec.] trans. 
To colour or rub with black-lead ; to trace or draw 
in black-lead. Hence Blaok-Xea ded ppl. a., 
Blaok-Iea ding 1 )bl. sb. 


xviii. (i860) 4x0 There was a certain black-letter dignity in 
the name. x8ao — Sketch Bk. II. 90 He was a complete 
black-letter hunter. 2845 I.u. Campbell Chancellors (i8s7> 
IV. Ixxiv. 6 Not muchota lawyer compared with the black- 
letter men of these days. 1895 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 
31 He scornfully thrust aside, all that blackletter learning. 
x86a Burton Bk. Hunter 1. 18 He was not a black -letter 
man, or a tail-copyist, or an uncut man. 2864 Reader 22 
July 105/1 The collection of black-letter ballads. 

4 . Black letter day : an inauspicious day ; os 
distinguished from a red letter (or auspicious) day : 
the reference being to the old custom of marking 
the saints’-days in the calendar with red letters. 

>787 Smollett Reprisal 1. ii. (1777) >33 O I the month of 
November, She*Il have cause to remember, As a black letter 
day all the days of her life. 

Hence Bla ok-leittered ppl. a. 

x8ao Scott Abbot xxxii. Endeavouring . . to fix her . . at- 
tention on the black- lettered Bible which lay before her. 

Black list. 

1 . A list of peraons who have incurred suspicion, 
censure, or punishment ; cf. Black a. 11. 

269a Washington tr. Milton's Def. Poh. x. Wks. (1851' vaB 
If ever Charles his Posterity recover tne Crown . . you arc 


If ever Charles his Posterity recover the Crown . . you are 
like to be put in the Black List. 2774 Mrs. A. Adams Lett. 
(18481 36 Mr. Boylston and Mr. Gill the printer, arc held 
upon the black list. 


upon the black list. 

2 . fig. A list of bad cases. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp xxxi. (1856) 967 Eight cases of 
scorbutic gums were already upon my black-list. 

Hence Bla*ok-liat v., to enter in a black list. 

2728 Hickeb & Nelson J Kettlnoell 111 | 10. 919 This 
Method of Black- Listing had its original from a certain 
notion. Mod. Newspapor . S. was expelled and black-listed 
last night. 


black-leading the stoves. 2862 Pycroft Agony Point (1869) 
154 The same hands that had black-leadeothe grate. ci86$ 
G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1 . 930/1 Zinc deposits spread over 
blackieaded surfaces. Ibid. 934/2 The mould may . .be pre- 
pared, .by blackleading. 

Bla*ok-leg, -legal. 

1 . A disease in cattle and sheep which affects the 
legs. (Better black-legs .) 

0179a Lisle Observ. Huso. (1757) 347 They have a dis- 
temper in Leicestershire frequent among the calves, which 
in that country they call tne black-legs . . It is a white 




jelly settling in their legs, from whence it has its name of 
black-legs. 2884 Illustr. Sydney News s6 Aug. xs/a A 
cattle disease, known as blackleg, is stated to have kiUed a 
number of cattle in the Mount Alexander district 

2 . A turf swindler; also, a swindler In other 
species of gambling. (Formerly also black-legs.) 
[As in other slang exprefsipns, the origin of the 
name is lost : of the various guesses current none 
seem worth notice.] / 

2772 B. Parsons Newmarket II. 16^ The fireqneaters of 
the TurC and numberless words of theirs are exotics every- 
where else ; then how should we have been told of black* 
kgs, and of tonm-teps . . tahen-in, beat-hollow, etc. 2774 R. 
Cvmbbblamd Note qf Hand il i. Gentlemen of tho turf; 
what sort of gentlemen are they? Francis. These fellows 
are gamblers. Mack-legs, sharpen. «8sa Examiner 24 
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acili, Sundry ofher Maiesties __ SuMeets within the aayd 
[4 northern] Counties, .haw been Jiforcad loMytontiiiw 
rate of money, come, cat tell, or ocher consideration, com- 
monly there called by the name of Blaeke maile. 1707 
Addr.fr. Cumbrtd. In Load. Gosl No. 4334/i There is, now, 
no Debatable Land to contend for; noStaclc Mail to be 
paid to the Leaden of the Robbers, as a Ransom. 1788 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. e 6 > 1(14 Scott Went. 1 . eat The bold- 
eat of them will never steal a hoof from any one that pays 
Mack-mail to Vich Ian Vdhr. §79 Srvitt Conti. Hitt. 
ILxvi. 344 Preferring to pay blackmail to the Scots. 

2 . By extension : Any payment extorted by in- 
timidation or pleasure, or levied by unprincipled 
officials, critics, journalists, etc. upon those whom 
they have it in their power to help or injure. 

SS40 Macaulay Clim, At. (1854) 1 1 . 503 Even the wretched 
phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay 
this ignominious black-mail. 1860 Mu. Harvey Cruitt 
Claymore II. a 16 Arabs infesting the country, and levying 
blackmail on all passers- by. s8$3 Lonof. Birds Killing** 
36 Marauders who, in lieu of pay, Levied black mall upon 
the garden beds. 

t 8. Law. Rent reserved in labour, produce, etc., 
as distinguished from 4 white rents/ which were 
reserved m 4 white money' or stiver. 06 s. (Coke's 
and Blackstone's explanation of redditus nigri, 
which Camden appears to have taken for rents in 
4 black money* or copper.) 

i6o$ Camden Rem. 905 Black money /what that was I 
know not, if it were not of Copper, as Maill and Black - 
mailt). 164a Coke Inti, il Magna Ck. viii, Work-days, 
rent cummin, rent corn, etc . . called Redditus nigri , black 
maile, that is, black rents, ivtft Blackstonk Comm. II. 4a. 

Blaok-mai'l, v. [ft prec.] Irons. To levy 
black mail upon ; to extort money from by iu- 
timidation, by the unscrupulous use of an official or 
social position, or of political influence or vote. 

x88o L. Olifiiant Gilead ix. 965 The sheikh , . black-mails 
travellers. 188a W. Wekdkn Sac. Law Labor *76 The 
chief. . would protect and blackmail him. 

Hence Blaok-maiTer, Blaok-mai’ling vbl. sb. 
and fpl. a. (modem words referring chiefly to the 
levying of Black-mail in sense a.) 

1868 N. York Herald 94 Apr., The Quixotic enterprise of 
the lobbyists and blackmailers. 1879 J. If awthonnb Laugh. 
Mill 108 Were I to lose all my fortune, 1 could, by turning 
black-mailcr, ensure a permanent income twice as large. 
1884 1**11 Mall. G. 97 Feh. 4/r Introducing a system of 
blackmailing even worse than that which prevailed before. 
188A H aider's Maq. Mar. 567/1 'llie black-mailing vixen. 
Black mark. A black cross or other mark 
made against the name of a person who has in- 
curred censure, penalty, etc. Also fig. 

>845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 199 Who's pushing on there ? 
1 see you, Mrs. Page: Won’t there be a black mark 
against you? 1874 Blackie Se if -Cult. 60 Note such a fellow 
..with a black mark, as a disloyal and disaffected subject. 
Hence Blaok-mark v. 

1873 Masson Drumm. 0/ Hawth. xiiL 978 Ostracise and 
black mark all who do not come into their confederacy. 

Black Monday* black money : see Monday, 
Money. 

Black Monk. A monk of the order of St. 
Benedict, so called from the colour of the habit 
worn. See Monk. 

i »97 R- Glouc. 433 pe priorye . . of Make monekes. 1517 
Tohkington Pilgr. 11804) 10 The Monastery of Make 


+ Bla'Ck-pot. Obt. Also blaokpot, black 
pet. A beer-mug (cf. Black- Taci) ; a toper. 

(ism Greene Fr. Bacon v. i» 111 be Prince of Walks 
over all the blackpots in Oxford. 1898 Hevwood Love's 
Mitir. 11, lugg, what's thee but sister to a black-pot. i8«8 
Scott Ht. Midi, xxxii, A whole whiskin, or black pot of 
sufficient double ale. 

MaaV Prinoc. 

L A name given (apparently by 16th o. chron- 
iclers) to the eldest son of Edward 111 . [As to 
the origin of the appellation, many guesses are 
current, but published sources afford no evidence.] 

sj8s Grafton Chron. (1560} 394 Edward prince of Wales, 
who was called the blaeke Prince. 1587 Hounshbd Hitt. 

E "*-. .SSI ?«"•. Y> P-Si * Al l . our 


Tohkington Pilgr. (1884) 10 The Monastery of bloke 
monkys callyd Seynt Nicholas De Elio, xvu I. Stevens 
Ad-Jit. DusdaUs Monast. 1 . 169 The Benedictine Monks 
in England, who were call’d Black Monks. 

Black moor, more : see Blackamoor. 

Bla ck-month. A black-mouthed person or 
animal ; fig. a foul-mouthed person, a slanderer. 

164a Land. Apprent. Peel, in HarL Mite. (Malh.) V. 307 
As some biackmouths have uncharitably belched out against 
us. 1696 Trapp Comm. John ix. a8 Every black- mouth cast 
dirt upon Christ's disciples. 

t Black-monthed (-mau-ffd), a. Having a 
black mouth ; fig. slanderous, calumnious. 

xgoS Polimanteia fx88x) 33 Blackemouthed enuie. 1833 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. (1891) 956 Blaeke mouthed sru- 
ing Rabshakeh. 1889 Land. Gat. No. 9497/4 One black 
bnndled Bull-Bitch . . Black Mouth'd, bmv Snake in Gr. 
(cd. 9) 981 AH the Black-Mouth'd and Hellish Venom. 
BlU'k-nob. dial. [See Nkb, beak, bill.] 

1 . A popular name for various black-billed birds, 
as the Crane and the Common Crow. 

180a G. Montagu Ornith. Diet, ix 833) 47. 1839 Mac 

Gillivrav Hist. Brit. Birds I. 3x6. 1884 Chamb. JmL 
99 Mar. 004/* Swarms of diminutive ' black nebs.' 
f 2 .& A person charged with democratic sym- 
pathies at the time of the French Revolution. Obs. 

18x6 Scott Antiq. ri, Take cate. Monkbarns I we shall 
set you down among the black nebs by and by. s8ax Galt 
Ann. Parish s 6 o(Jam.) Many of the heritors considered me 
a Mack-neb. 1884 M* Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 107. 
Btoofcn— (bltrknto). [f. Black a. + -km.] 
The quality or etate of being black. 
cxjmo Cursor M SoyyfFairf.) fimm sarastebeonWi mete 
..ofpaire blaknes hit was selcoubix. xj8e Wycuf Nahum ii. 
so The face of alle as blacnesse of a pott 1608 Shake Ant. 4- 
Cl. l hr. 13 The Spots of Heauen, Mora fieria by nighu 
Blerknesse. x8xx Bible Jude 13 The Macknesae of darke- 
Bcaae. 1710 H. Bedford Vlad. Ck. Sag. 33 The different 
Meekness of the Ink. 171a Addison Spect. No. 459 p 13 
The Blackness and Deformity of Vice. >*8 KahmA ref. 
RxpL l. xv. x6r You steer through the blackness for a lump 
ofgreater bUckuesa. 

Blank nob* oxt tee Nob, Ox. 


iim By-named (not of his colour, but of his dreaded acts in 
battell; the Blaeke Prince. x888 J. Barnes Hist . Edw. Ill, 

1. ill. 1 5. 46 Simamed by the French le Neoir, or the Black- 
Prince. [But cf. 1714 Cost* Ess. do Montaigne 1. 1 (1836) 

I. 3 note. Edouard, prince de Guiles, que les Anglois nom- 

Dient commurimcnt ) 176a Hume //11/. Eng. 

(1770) II. xvi. 5x3 Denominated the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour, a 1834 E. M. Stewart I«oud. City T. 
Q. Phillips xvi. 139 The surcoat of Mack velvet emblasoned 
with three white ostrich feathers, and the motto 1 Ich Dien,' 1 
which gave rise to the epithet of the Black Prince. 

t 2 . The prince of darkness, the devil. Obs. 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 7 To entitle those Browne sec- 
taries of the Blocks Prince , with the name of traytors. 

Bliflk pudding. (Also with hyphen.) A 
kind of sausage made of blood and suet, sometimes 
with the addition of flour or meal. 

1368 Fulwel Like to like B j, Who comes yonder puffing 
as whot as a black podding. 1634 Hevwood Maidenh. 
lost \\v Wks. 1874 IV. 149 We will haue..sixe Black-Pud- 
dings to bee urued vp iti Sorrel I -sops. 1864 Butler Hud. 

II. 111. 380 In Lyrick numbers write an Ode on His Mistress 
eating a Black-pudden. 1873 E. Smith Foods 80 Sausages 
and Mack puddings. 

BUok Bod. Short for Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod (so called from the black wand 
surmounted by a golden lion which he carries as 
his symbol of office). The chief Gentleman Usher 
of the Lord Chamberlain's department of the 
royal household, who is also usher to the House 
of Isolds and to the Chapter of the Garter. Also, 
a similar functionary in colonial legislatures. < 

163a in Sherwood. 1848 Evancb Noble Ord. 1 Ely in com- 
mitted to the Black Rod. 1668 Marvell Corr. ri. Wlu. 
1879-5 II. 957 The Lords, .sentenced Sir Samuel Bamardis- 
ton. .to pay 300 li. fine, and be under black rod without 
baile till he payd it. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 6984/1 The Black 
Rod kneeling held the Gospels. x88x Hughes Tom Brown 
Ox/. 1 . iii. 40 Lords and ladies in waiting, white sticks or 
black rods. 1883 Times 95 Aug. (Quebec), The Usher of 
the Black Rod . . was directed, alter the manner of St. 
Stephen's, to summon the members of the Lower House. 

Blfrftk saltl, In the old potash - making 
process: Wood ashes after lixiviation and evapor- 
ation ; impure potassium hydrate. Hence Bl**ok- 
aaifeer, one who makes black salts. 

x88o E. Kirke Garfield 6 Our future President became 
prime-minister to a black-sailer. x88x Thayer Log Cab. 
to White Ho. x, Potash . . in its crude state, was called 
* black-salts.' The manufacturer of the article was called 
a • black-salter.' 

f Black aanotua. Obs . A burlesque hymn or 
anthem ; 4 rough music.' See Sanotoo. 

Black sheep: see Sheep. 

Blacksmith (blarksmiji). A smith who 
works in iron or black metal, as distinguished from 
a 4 whitesmith' who works in tin or white metal. 

1483 Act x Rich. Ill , xil | x Artificers of the said Realm 
..Bladesmiths, Blacksmiths, Spurriers, Goldbeaters, c xjoo 
Cocke Lorelts B. 9 Brydel bytters, blaeke smythes. and 
ferran. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 31 p 3 Having got a Black- 
Smith of Lemnos to make her Son’s Weapons. 18x3 ParL 
Debate in Examiner 94 May 396/9 If this should be de- 
cided to be a valid marriage, the poor Gretna green Black- 
smith would be ruined, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. ft 19 A clever 
Macksmith can make a nail red-hot by hammering it. 

Hence Blacksmithing sb. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. 11. i. (1849) 43 For blacksmithlng a 
prime hammer. x86x Du Chaillu Equal. Afr. xxvi, 464 
In their blackamithing operations. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 


x88i Lovell Hist. A aim. A Min. ago Black-talle, Melon- 
urns. .Was counted a Doors nih. 

2 . A name for certain varieties of the perch. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXV 111 . 3x6 Perea 
marina, canda nigra , the Black-Tail. 

BUt*ok-thora (blsektytin). 

1 . A common thorny shrub, bearing white flowers 
before the leaves and very small dark purple plums; 
called also the Sloe {Prunus spinosa ) : the name 
is probably due to the dark colour of the naked 
brandies, with which the white flowers strongly 
contrast. Its wood is prised for walking-stieks. 

1388 Wycuf Dan. siii. 58 Vndur a blak thorn (138a plum 
tree), 1496 Bh. Si. Atoms, Pysshydgt 8 Take a fayr 
shots of blacke-thorn ; crabbe tree ; medeler. “ST® Lvte 
Dodotnt vi. xlviu 791 The wtlde Pluinme tree, Blacks 
thorns, and Sloo tree. s8m Habington Cottar a it. | a. xix. 
Love shall in that tempestuous showre Her brightest blos- 
soms like the blacke-thorne show. 184a Tennyson May 
Queen 11. 8 , 1 shall never see The blossom on the black- 
thorn, the leaf upon the tree. 188a Garden 8 Apr. mi/i 
O ne of the best flowering shrubs we know is the double- 
flowered Blackthorn. 

b. A walking-stick or cudgel made of the stem 
of this shrub. 

stag W. H. Maxwell Stories Waterloo % An hundred 
blackthorns rattled above my head. 

O. attrib ., as in blackthorn leaves , winter. 

1789 O. White Selbome 1x813) II. 999 Blackthorn, .usu- 
ally blossoms while cold N.R. winds blow ; so that the harsh 
nigged weather obtaining at this season, is called by the 
country people, blackthorn-winter. 1814 Scott St. Romm's 
xv, Tea, madam 1 I saw none. Ash leaves and black-thorn 
leaves were brought in. 

2 . US. A species of hawthorn ( Cratmgus to- 
mentosa\ also called Pear- thorn. Webster 1864, 
and Miller Plant-* . 1884. In W. Indies, a species 
of Acacia {A. Farnesiand ). 

Black vomit. The dark matter vomited in 
the last stage of yellow fever; also, the fever 
itself. See Vomit. 

Bla'Ck-waall. Also block wash. 

L Med. A lotion composed of calomel and lime- 
water ; grey lotion. " 

18x8 A. Cooper Sure. Ess. 1 . (cd. 3") «66 Under the black- 
waahpoultice. 1634 J. Scoffrrn in Ords Circ. Sc. Chcia 
495 The lotion known in medical and surgical practice, as 
the black wash. 

2 . Any black composition used for washing over 
and blackening. (Also blacbwash.) 

1861 Times xa July, The Mackwash was removed from the 
paintings ; bad taste and want of means caused the white- 
wash to be left. [See next.) 

Bla'okwMO* v . If. prec. sb.1 

1 . Irani, . To wash or colour with a black liquid. 

c 1770 Used by H. Walpole. x86x Times xa July, The 

Gueux . . whitewashed the facades. But they also black- 
washed the paintings of Van Eyck and Memlfnc. 

2 . fig. To blacken the character of* to asperse* 
calumniate. (Cf. whitewash.) 

1869 St. Clam ft Hr. Rest'd. Bulgaria Pref. 7 The Rayah 
has been too much whitewashed, .whilst the Turk has been 
too much blackwashed by his enemies. 1873 Helps Soc 
P ress, xii. 160 He ‘ black -washes '. .the whole human race. 

Bla ok-wood, blaokwood. A name ap- 
plied in different parts of the world to various 
trees and their timber: in New $outh Wales, 
Acacia melanoxylon ; East Indies, fralbergia lati - 
folia ; St Helena, Melhania melanoxylon ; West 
Australia, Acacia penninervis , (Miller English 
Plant-names.) 

1631 Speed Protp. Fata. Parts World 43 Cedars, Pal* 
rnctoes, Black-wood, Whlte-wood. 1893 Phil. 7 'rams. XVII. 
691 The. . Blackwood of those of Barbados. 1779 Forrest 


In their blacksmithing operations. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Dor. IV. Ivii. 169 If he doesn’t like the blacksmithing. 

Blaok-nak«. 

L A name given to several dark-coloured snakes ; 
as in U. S. to the Coluber constrictor and C. 
Alleghaniensis ; in Jamaica to the Matrix atra. 

1688 J. Clayton Virginia in Phil Trans. XVIII. 133 
The Black Snake, is tne largest I think. x8oa Bingley 
A nint. Biog. (18x3) II. 469 The black snake, .able to fasci- 
nate birds. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 708/1 None of my 
venomous acquaintances . . black-snake, whip-snake, coral- 
snake, or viper. 

2 . U. S. A long whip-lash. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 195/1 The. .driven trudged bo- 
aide them, .cracking huge 4 black-snake* ' at the animals. 

t Bl&'okftomft, a. Obs . ran - 1 . [f. Black + 
-song.] Of black character, dusky, darksome. 

>887 'Tofts Laura In Alba (1880) lntrod. ng Like to the 
Macksome night I may compare My Mistres gowpe. 

Bla'ok-taiL 

tl. A sea fish not Identified; the /uAdrotpor, 
| mtlanmrus, of ancient writes*. Obs. 


rnctoes, Black-wood, White-wood. xhmPhif. 7 'rans.XVll. 
6ax The. . Blackwood of those of Barbados. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 381 They carry to China great quantities 
of nlackwood, which is worked up there into furnfture, Ac. 
184s Elphinstone Hist. India I. o Sixsoo (or black wood 
trees). 1883 Mies Braddon Gold. Ca(f xi. 144 The pretty 
carved Indian tea-table — a gem in Bombay black wood. 
BUoky (bkrki), sb. colloq. Also blaoklo, -ey. 
[f. Black, with -y 4 , dim., as in 7 'ommy.] 

L A black, a negro: often used without tne article 
after the fashion of a proper name. Cf. darky. 

18x3 Moosa Epixt. Tom Crib x Aye, even B lackey cries 
shame. 1834 Thackeray Newcomer 1. 33 He swore he would 
demolish Mackey's ugly face. 1863 Athenaum No. 1858 
737/1 Overseers who. .flog their black len unmercifully. 

2 . Sc. and north . Black one ; also* blackbird. 
Blacky (blurki), a. [f. Black a. + -y *.] Some- 
what black, blackish. 

1394 Carew Tasso (s88r) 75 From his fell mouth such 
blacky belches came. 1877 Hon. Miss Ferrard 1 . vii. 034 
Ofjute and blacky-brown silk. 

Slad* sb.* Sc. [f. Blad v.] A firm flat blow. 
017x3 Jacobite Relics 11 . 139 (Jam.) They lend sic hard 
and heavy Mads, Our Whigs nae mair can craw, man. 1789 
D. Davidson Seasons 79 (Jam.) Whagied them monyadonsy 
blood, .that day. 

Blad (blad), sb* St. Also blaud. [P08- 
sibly the same as prec., or at least from Blad v. 3 
thus there is also dad vb. to beat, thump, and dad 
a large piece, a 4 thumping ’ piece.] A fragment, 
portion, piece, bit, or lump. 

. ussy Stewart Soutars Answ. In Evergroen I. tsi Grit 
Mads and Mtts thou stow [« stole] fail oft. 1379 J. Mel> 
vill Autobiog . (184a) 33 He (John Emm} was Tyk to ding 
that pulpit in Mads. 1373 in Thomson’s Invent. 1I7 (Jam,) 
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fvve 4 

F.p. Lafrmik iv, I’ll write, ai ,. r 

main. 9*4 Scott Redgnunt. xi, DaugaJ would hour m- 
tblng but a blaud of Davie Lindnay. shot Bhukft*. Mag, 
LI. ill Dabii of guiu, Uadi of orange, ana lumps of patty. 
Bind, v. Sc. Also H blaud. fprol>. ononutto- 
jxeic.j tram. To dual a blow to, to slap heavily. 

1904 Vision xiv. in hvcrgretH 1 . 930 They!) jade hir and 
Mail h ir Umill *rho Mak lur Tether. 11M Hi mmn Ordination 
it, HeV the boy will blaud her! 1I37 K. Nicm.t. Poems 
11a I like the healthfu' gale That Uadi fu' kindly there, 
lienee Bla ddlng ala » blooding ),///. a. 

17I4 Ilona EP. 7 . Af. Mat A i, The shcarcra cowr To iihun 
the hitter blaudin riiow’r. 

Bliddw blae tlaj . Forms: 1 blddrm, (blddra), 
blfedre, -ddre, 3 4 bleddro, 4-5 bloddere, 
bladdre, 5 bled-, bladdyr, bl*ddur(6, Yblowre, 
5-6 bladder, 6 blader, bladdare, 6-7 blather. 
Sc. 6 bleddir. 8- blather, blether), 5- bladder. 
[Com. Teut. : OE., WSsx. bliedre, bladdre ; Anglian 
bUdrt, wk. fcm.-OSax. Hlddra, (MLG. bidder, 
bladder , MDu. bldder{e , Du blaar, Flem. bladder), 
OHG. bldtara (MHG. bldtere , bldttere, mod.G. 
blatter ), ON. b/tfora (Sw. bldddra , Da. Metre) 
OTeut. *Mk-drbn-, f. verb, stem bid- to Blow + -drbn 
suffix denoting instrument, cogn. w. Gr. -too, 
-rpor. The dialectal variation in OE. bl/Jre, 
blmdre, remained in the ME. blcdder, bladder (both 
having the vowel shortened by position) 5 blather, 
blether (still used in Scotland) may represent the 
ON. form, but is more probably an instance of 
the fluctuation of d and 6 in conjunction with r, 
seen in comparing father, mother , feather, hither, 
with ME. fader, moder, feder , Aider.] 

1 . A membranous bag in the animal body, 
a. trig. The musculo-membranous bag which 
serves as the receptacle of the urinary fluid secreted 
by the kidneys. Called also urinary bladder . 

• 700 Epinal Gloss. (O. E. tents) 1077 Vtssico, hlad roc. 
Corpus Cl. 9101 Festca, bladre. riooo Sax. teechd. 1 . 
360 Wi8 Msertdran wire genira coferes btodran mid |mm 
inicgan* type Trkvika Barth. De P. R. v. xliv. (1493) 161 
Kuory boost that gendryth hath a bladder. Ibid, via hr. 
f they come of the blcdder. c 1400 PallasL on Husk. 

1 thairc Meddem ought awake, 19x0 
1 The puyne of the atone that comcth 

, ladder. 1939 Paiagb. 904 The bledder, 

la uessu. 1570 Levins Manip. 98 Bladdare, Blader, vesica. 

Toraai.L Four-/. Beasts 546 The bladder of a wilde 
Boar. .The blather of a Goat. 1718 Pore Iliads. 88 Between 
the bladder and the bone it pass'd. 17b Burns Death 
Poor Mailis 64 For thy pains, thou'se get my blather. 9785 
* “ “ ‘ und hh Mather wrench I 


Maddirt of tapaaftria. 


and that a hourly 
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896 


buery l 
968 Yftl 


54 Yf langoure in thairc Meddem ought awake. 
I orman Fulg. iii. 3a The | 
of dropynge of the bladder. 


— Sc. Drink xvii, May gravels roui 

ills E. W11.SON AnaL rode M. 541 The Bladder is an ob- 
long membranous viscus of an ovoid shape. 

b. Any membranous bog in the animal body; 
usually with distinctive adjunct, as gall-, air-, 
swimming-bladder. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A Him. 4 Min. 939 A Madder in them 
full of spawn. 1668 Culikotr ft Colk BarthoL Anal. 11. 
vL 106 The first bladder of the Heart. 1797 Baillik Morb. 
Ana/. (1807) 950 The gall-bladder is sometimes distended 
with bile. 1147 Carmenthr Boot. 1 597 In the organisation 
of Pishes . . the swimming bladder is situated u» the ab- 
domen. a 1869 N ICM01.SON Aool. xxv. (18801 950 Rotifer a.. 
In the hinder part of the body, .is a sac or vesicle, which 
is termed the • contractile Madder.' 

1 2 . A morbid vesicle containing liquid or putrid 
matter ; n boll, blister, pustule, ubs. 

ctenaAi.maEx. ix. oOn mannum and on nylenum beofi 
wunda and swellende bUeddran. c so 00 Sax. Lsechd. 1 . 86 
Uiicuhum bhedrum fie on mannes nebbe sittafi. 1388 Wv- 
ci.ip Ex. ix. 10 Woundis of bobiynge bladdris weren maad 
in men ft in werk beestia. igai Fitzhkxb. Hush. 1 6 a A 
bladder full of water two inches longe and more. 1977 B. 
Googk Ilsresbach's Hush. (1386) 167 All swelling as it were 
with little blathers. 1606 Sham. Tr. 4 Cr. v. L 94 Dirt 
rotten livers, .bladders full of impoathume. 1607 Tops ell 
Four/. Beasts 419 The pimples or bladders which arise in 
the bites of a Shrew, xtfie Syd. Sec . Lex. a v., Bladder iVs 
the throat , old American term for cynanche. 
b. (see quot.) 

a ins Lisle Observ. IftssbXsysjy^E. D. S.) A distemper 
that falls on a bullock in the wring . . which they in their 
country call the Madder ; the bullock will be talcen with 
a swelling of his lips, and running ofhis mouth, aud swelling 
of his eyes, and running of them. 

3 . The prepared bladder of on animal, which 
may be inflated and used from its buoyancy as a 
float ; also ai the wind-bag of a simple kind of 
bag pipe, as a receptacle for laid, etc. 

a IUJ Amor. R. 989 A bladdre ibollen ful of winde neduuefi 
nouL c Mag Seven Sag. iP.) 9181 Greta bio wen Maddyrs 
he brake And thay gave a grot crake, a ssao Myrr. Oar 
Lady* *7 Though hys hart* were stretched out. .as a Mather 
full of wynde. 1999 Spenser Cot. Uoni 717 Bladders 
blowen up with wynd. That being pnekt do vanish into 
noughts, tfq Shahs. Hen. Flit, ui. iL 359 Little wanton 
Noyes that swim on Madders. 1717 Lady II. W. Mon- 
tagu Lett, .xxxviL 1 . 144 As if a foreigner should take his 
ideas of English music from the bladder and string. 

Wolcott (P. Pindar) yd Ode to R.A.' * 

the colours from the bladders. 

With dance, And music of the 1 __ 

Mrs. Bam* Cookery BA. 1 194 Put it (lard} into small jars 
or bladders for use. 

4 . The substance of a sheep's or ox's bladder 
used for glr-tigbt coverings. 

•2*8 Mas. B^fpalp Bag fimmkpr.^ 1778)347 Tie fham 


to R.A.'s, Leartt to squeese 
t. 1789 Cowprr Task 1. 385 
1 bladder and the bag. i860 


j them close wife a Madder and 

tl tl . J Faraoay CAem. Manip. xvill 477 Mowteaed 
Madder b la constant requisition. 
s 5 . A filmy cavity full of air, a vesicle, a bubble. 
stjoaLpnd. Gas. No. 3776/4 Looking-Glass Plates .. free 
from Bladders, Veins, and Fowlness. 1761 Churchill 
Rescind 870 Behold the pipe-drawn bladders circling swim. 
I6g6 Enquire Within <1869; 8 a 1 f little Madders appear, it 
has attained that degree. 

6. Br. Anything inflated and hollow, like a blown* 
. bladder. 

*Sb to. Hatchet <1844) 97 A bladder of worldiia 

wuide which swells in their hearts. 1607 Sanderson Serm. 
L >83 Prick the Madder of our pride. 1640 G. Daniel 
Tn'aarcA., Rich. If, clxxvii, Hee . . With former Titles 
swolne, vn willingly Would loose that Bladder. 1734 Pops 
Donne Sat., iv. 903 Such as swell this bladder of a court 
b. An inflated pretentious man ; ' a wind-bag.' 

, HJ9 Tombow C atom's Serm. Tim. 179/9 Them that are 
horebnunea and Madden full of winde. 1616 R. C. Timed 
Whis. iti. 1113 Thou bladder Axil puft vp with vanity. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge lxii. My fnend the noble captain— 
the lUustrtous general— die bladder. 

7. Hot. a The inflated pericarp of some plants. 

1978 Lvte Dodoene in. xc. 444 The flowers bring foorth 

rounde bailee, or blasted bladders. 1867 Baker Nile f'ribut. 
11. 10 Hus vegetable silk b contained in a soft pod or 
bladder about the sire of an orange. 

b. A hollow vesicle occurring as an appendage 
of several plants, as the genus Utricularia, and 
various sea weeds. C f. Aib-bladdkr. 

1780 Lightkoot Flora Scot. II. 904 Bladder Fucus .. In 
the due or surface are immersed hollow spburical or oval 
air-bladders. 1894 Halfouu Bot . « 973. 473 Bladdsrworts 
. . so called on account of the utricles or bladders con- 
nected with the leaves. 1879 Dabwim Insect. PL xvii. 
The real use of the bladders is to capture small aquatic 


t8. ? A plant. Obs. 

01900 m Wr.-W flicker Foe. 568 Berula, Bleddere. [Berula 
«'a herb, called also cardaniine.’] 

9 . Attrib. and Comb ^ as bladder chops ; Madder • 
less, dike, -puffed, adjs. 

1948 Latimeb Serm. be/. Edw. FT, (Arb.) 66 These bled- 
der puffed vp wylye men. s6so Healky St. Aug. Citie of 
God 607 All the Madder-like humors of vaine glory. 1611 
Worn, is Weather Cock iv. il, in HasL DodsL II. 67 Thy 
bladder-chops and thy robust bus words. 1698 J. Pbtiveb in 
PkiL Trans. XX. 324 A turgid bladder- like Pod. 1847 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. k Phys. III. 953/9 The bladder scirrhu^of Dr. 
Benedict is nothing more than this form of hydatid disease. 
1881 7 ml. Botany X. 98 Bladderless and thick-leaved. 

10 . Special comb., as bladder-angling, fishing 
with a hook fixed to an inflated bladder ; bladder- 
brand, a local name of the Bunt ; bladder-cam- 
pion, the common book-name of Silene inf at a, 
from the inflated calyx ; bladder-fern, a fern of 
the genua Cystopteru, from their bladder-like in- 
dusia ; bladder- flah, apparently a variety of the 
globe-fish, Tetraodon ocellatus ; bladder-glaaa, 
a gloat vessel covered at one end with a piece of 
bladder, for showing the atmospheric pressure, by 
the bursting in of the bladder when the air is 
exhausted from the vessel ; bladder -green, a 
green pigment obtained from the Common Buck- 
thorn {Rhamnus m/Aar/iVsLr), sap-green ; bladder- 
herb, a name of the Winter Cherry, from its inflated 
calyx ; bladder-hole (see quot.) ; bladder-kelp 
( - bladder-wrack) ; bladder-noee, a species of 
seal ; bladder-nut, the frnit of a kind of shrubs 
Staphylea pinnata, contained in bladder-like pods; 
also the shrub itself ; bladder-plum (see quot.) ; 
bladder-pot, English name of the Pkysolobium, 
a species of Leonminossc of South-west Australia ; 
the American filadder-pod is Vesicaria Shortii ; 
bladder-aeed, English name of the Physosper - 
mum , from the loose outer coating of the unde- 
veloped fruit ; bltfdder-aenna, the Colutea arbo- 
rescent, so called from its distended pods, and the 
fact that its leaves are sometimes mixed with 
senna leaves; Sutherlandia frutescens, a showy 
shrub of the Cape of Good Hope is found in 
English gardens under the name of the Cape 
Bladder • senna {Treas. Bet.}; bladder - snout 
( — bladder-wort) ; bladder-tanglo ( »bladder- 
wraok) ; bladder- tree, the North American spe- 
cies of the Bladder-nut tree {Staphylea trifoliata) j 
bladder -wood (•bladder -wrack); bladder- 
wort, a genus of water-plants, Utricularia [of 
which the word is a mod. transl.], distinguished 
by the small bags on roots, stems, and leaves, 
filled with air, which keep them afloat during the 
period of flowering ; bladder^ wrack, a species qf 
sea- weed {Fucus vesiculosus), with air bladders in 
the substance of the fronds. / 

sMgGd, Words Nov. 736/1 mint’. -U known by various 
name* . . as taint-balls, * 5 laddir- brand, stfokiug-niftt, ftc. 
*770 In PM/. Trane. LX/jaT The . . property of rendring 
um poison of the # Madderdah . .' more virulent. 188S J. 
Scorran h> Ordo Ore. Sc. Chem. 996 If a blodder-glaas 
. . be laid flat on the plate of an air-pump . .the foil force of 
atmospheric pressure will take place externally on the tense 
membrane. 1830 Lindlit Nat. Syst. Bot. 114 Tht green 
colour known under ‘the name of "Bladdm-groen. tjgp 


Mills M PhiL Trane. LXXX. 07 HkKer up the MB la a» 
hard chert, wish a kind of ^hhiddeTbolea. 1839 Kiamr 
Nab. a inti. Antm. Lix- 994 {Feriwiakles) appear tosnaha 
the *bladdw.kelp. .a lriod ^bmarin* paatmSTi^ Lvtb 
Dodoene vu Ix. 733 Of the ^Bladder Rut. mgTCamph 
Fmm. Piece 11. BL 374 Several other Tices and Skvubev.an 
now in flower, ua.. "Bledder Nut. s88p Maotxrr Fog. 
Terat. 463 'l*he stone of plums is ©cce&kmally deddent, as 
in what are termed # Maddar-pinms; some of them, con- 
sisung merely of a thin Madder, are curiously like the pods 
of Colutea. 1784 Martyh Ronsseasds Bot . xxv. 360 Com- 
mon ’Biadder-Sebahas anarboraous stem. .It grows twelve 
or fourteen feet high, she Kingsley Tbs t. Ago ]. 939 
Every sea-snail crept to hide Itself under the *Madder- 
tangle. i8sa EncycL Brit. ted. 9) IV. 90/1 Common *bbul- 
der-wort, or hooded milfoil, grows in stagnant waters, staa 
G. Fa Anas Eng. Flora s The curious^ BWderwort, the 
room of which are furnished with little air bags. 1789 
LtoMmor Flora Scot. IL904 *Bladder Fucus or Comi n oa 
Sea Wrack. 18m Edin. ffoo. XVII. 146 The prickly tang 
. .often grows intermixed with the *Ma 3 der-wrack. 
Blfiddtr.v, Also 6 blader , 7 blather, [f. prec.] 
1 1- intr. To swell out like, or into, a bladder. 

Halltw. NugmP. 6 6 Avarysaia ys asonking sore, 
He Maddynh and byiaerii alk in my hours. 1943 Tsahk- 
^on Vigo's CAirurg. u. x. 93 Everye. .pusde thatbladereth. 
+ 2 . Irons. To inflate; to puff up, swell out. 

>6m G. F letches Christ's Fid . 11. mli, A hollow globe 
®f ghsse . . She fttl! of emptiness had bladdered. Ibid, l 
Ixxii, Bladder'd vp with pride of his own merit, sifts 
Beaum. ft Fu 1. U. (Helttw.) Feme Gathers but wind to 
Mather up a name. a6fp G. Daniel Trinartk., Hon. IF, 
To amuse the worid, and Madder out Light Brahma. 
* v » Bhdder'd with Ambition. 

0. To put into a bladder, as ‘ bladdered lard.* 
Hence Bla ddered ppl. a., Bla ddertng vbl. sb. 

and ppl. a. 

16m P. Fletcher Efua 
swell my bladder'd mindc. 

v. ». 168 Till theyhave b 

7- Vergil Ded.. They affect greatnesa in all they write*: 
bu i *.! “ •bladdered matness. 1889 Pall Mali G. 3 Sept. 
4 A line of glittering bladdered olive-green seaweed. sOaa 
Woodall Surg. Mate (1653) 3a Bladderings of the skin. 
Bla’dderdaeh. (A mixture of Madder and 
balderdash^) 

x8e6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wku 1855 I- sax His Spital 
Mrmon . . the most empty bladdcidaoh that ever attempted 
to soar without gas. 

Blftdderat (bl«-daret>. Phys. rare. [f. Blad- 
der sb. + -it.] A small bladder ; a vesicle. 

1619 Crook* Body of Mam 900 Many vesicles or blad- 
derets. 1696 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. »» 3 <x 63 The longish 
bladdcrot of the gall. 1889 W. Jolly Life 7. Duncan xvii. 
>79 The utricles or bladderets that give u its name. 

Bladderakate, obs. form of Blithxrrkatk. 
Bltddssj (blae-dari), a. [f. Bladder sb. +-vL] 

1. Of the nature of a bladder ; thin and inflated ; 
inflated and hollow, lit. and fig. 

*7j|J Martyh Rousseau's Bot. xxv. r 


Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 370 A berry, .with a 
(cry pulp. >810 C rasse Borough ix, Th' entangled 
weeus . . upborne on bladdery beads. s8is Fraser's Mag. 
III. 343 Bladdery £ 

51 Calyx bladdery. 


x8|x Fraser's Mag. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 


51 Calyx bladdery. 

2 . Abounding in bladders or vesicles. 

*798-9 Col ex t dox Lines to Lady ii. In dim cave with 
bladdery seaweed strewed. 1880 Browning Pan 6 Luna 
60 The bladdery wave-worked yeast. 

Bladdry, -ie, variant of Blathbby Sc. 

Blftdft (bl/kl). Forma: x bind, 4-5 bind, 5 
bUdde, blaod(e, blayd, 6 blaid, 3- blade. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. bleed, neut., (pi. blade, bladu)m 
OFris. bled, OS. Mad (MDu. Mat, Du. blad, LG. 
Mad), OHG., MHG. Mat (mod.G. Matt), ON. 
blad (Sw., Da. blad) OTeut. *blado-{m ; perk 
a ppl. formation (with suffix -do- do Aryan -t 6 -) 
from OTeut. verbal stem +blo-, see Blow v.*, 
cognate with ’L.flos. The long vowel in ME. and 
modem Eng. appears to be derived from the 
oblique cases ana plural, bldd-ts, bldd-o, made in 
ME. into bld-des, bld-de. The 15th c. northern 
spellings blayd, blaid, and Chaucer’s dissyllabic 
blade, Madde, require explanation. The sense- 
history is notable : in German Matt is the general 
word for * leaf,’ laub being the foliage collectively 
of trees ; in None 1 herbs or plants have Mat, 
trees have lauf*\ bat in OE. Uafvs the general word 
for 1 leaf and 'foliage'; blmd occurs only once; 


oar (also 

in OK.), of a sword or knife, is frequent. It would 
almost seem then that the modem 1 blade* of glass 
or com is a later re-transfer from ' sword-blade* ) 
while in regard to com, there is soma reason to 
suspect influence of med.L. Madam, OF. Med com, 
wheat ; at least them were evidently supposed to 
be the same word. The mod.Sc. ‘cabbage-blade* 
also is prob. not directly connected with the OE. s 
but Norse influence may possibly hove contributed 
to a retention of the vegetable sense in the north.] 
X. Of planta. ■ 

i The leaf of. a herV or plant; originally per* 
haps (as in Icelandic) applied to those of all herb* 1 
while leaf was me# efthe fefiiageof trees. Now 



8&AOS. 

Applied dm?, <e.g. in aooth of Scotland) toe. a 
brood Bat leaf, a* the outer leaves of cabbage or 
lettuocv the leAvet of rhubarb, tobacco, etc. ; in 
litenuy Eng. only poetically and vaguely for ‘leaf/ 
a sat* Cmdmatti Gen. (Or.) 994 Bt*d b£da aa%Buam 
Dr. Hornbook six, In a kail-blade, .vend it. MtBmmmmm 


1 1337 The km lying ndilote And nH of goodliest 
blade and bloom that aprim. tiff Biyamt Lit. People tf 
Smm 350 In chape like blades and Mosaoms of the Add. 

2. spec. The flat lanceolate leaves of grass and 
cereals ; esp. such as spring from the root and 
appear first above ground ; also the whole of such 
plants before the spike or ear appears. (Cf. 41 
botanically the leaves of grass are all * blade.*) 
c i#i» Gl*xs. in Wr.-WQlcker Poc. 583 Ferine*, tha blood 
of com or a straws, ipj Fitzherb. Hush . $ 84 Red wheato 
Is the g reattests come, and the brodeste blades, and tha 
*877 


jrreattett straws. 1977 B. Gooon Heresback's H% ub. 1. *7 
The earn . . fyrst appeamth encloeed in tha blade. *397 
Gesard H trial 1. xi, From whence shoot foorth graasie 
blades or leaues. 16x1 Bible Mark iv. 98 First the blade, 
than the earn, after that tha lull come in the care, 9870 
7 mm Ling, xil f 99 Corn raieath it eelf up into a Made, 
imp Swift Gulliver n. vii, Who ever could make two aan 
01 com, or two blades of grass, to grow . . where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind . . than the 
whole race of politicians. 1A49 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. ii. 
(1866) 37 Disappointed at the delay which ensues before the 
blade breaksthe soil. 

b. In the blade : while there is as yet only blade 
or leaf, not yet in the ear. Also fig. 

1384 R. Scot Disc. Witcher. 1. iv. Transferee come in the 
blade from one place to another, ijh Pap fe tv. Hatchet 
D iii b, Vnripened youthen, whose wisedomes are yet in the 
blade, x8ox Smaks. Alts Wells . iii. 6 Natural] rebellion 
done i’th blade of youth. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sh, xiv. 47a 
Iiis com was in the blade. >147 Tknnyhon Princess 1. 31, 
I had been. While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth’d, 
t o. The grassy leaves of other endogens. Obi, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxxvi. 19s The small floure Deluca, 
hath narrow long blades, almost like the leaues of the right 
Gladyn. Ibid. v. lxxiii. 640 Onyon hath leaues or blades 
almost like garlike. igBg Lloyd Treat. Health Qj, Take 
borage and lake blades. 16x1 Guillim Heratdrie in. x. 115 
The held is sable, three Lilies slipped, their. . blades argent. 

fd. Com, growing com, corn-crop. Ohs, [Taken 
as a translation of med.L. bladum , F. bled, bll\ 

1533 Eden Treat. New Jud. (Arb.) a6 Nere vnto the citle 
of Caifiui groweth plcntie of blade and rycc. 1333 — Dt- 
cades IV, Ind. 11. ix. iArb.) 130 Lykewyse blade*! settes, 
slippes, grasses, suger canes. 

1 3, ? A pointed shoot or 'spire* of any plant. Ohs. 

ct 440 Anc. Cookery in Houxeh. Ord. <1700) 445 Take the 
blades of fcnell. r 1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Blade of an herbe 
[1499 kind or blade), tirsus. xega Hulort, lllnde of a 
chiboll or oynioti, talia. 1370 Levins X Blade of 

an herb, tafia. 1634 T. Horne Janna Ling. Index post., 
The blade of an heart), talea. 

t b. Applied by Grew to the 'style* of compo- 
site flowers. Ohs. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants v. f ao The Sheath, after some 
time, dividing at the top, from within its Concave the Third 
and innermost purl of the Suit, sc. the Blade, advances and 
displays itself. 

4. Bat. The broad, thin, expanded part of a leaf, 
as opposed to the petiole or foot-stalk ; the lamina 
or limb ; also the corresponding part of a petal. 

1833 Lindlly Ini rod. Hot. (1848) L a 60 The Blade . . is 
subject to niuny diversities of figure and division. 1870 
Hooker Sind. Flora 5a M ' 


Petal* with an appendage at the 
Oliver Stem. Bat. 1. i. 5 Foliage- 
itiole and blade, or of blade only ; the 


base of the blade, 
leaven, .consist of pet 
blade being spread out horizontally. 

II. Oi other things. 

6 . The broad, flattened, leaf-like part (as distin- 
guished from the shank or handle) of any instru- 
ment or utensil, as a paddle, oar, battledore, bat, 
spade, forceps ; from that of a paddle or oar (a 
very ancient sense) extended to the parts of a 
whale's tail, a paddle wheel, or screw propeller, 
which act similarly upon the water. 

c sooo PL lfbic Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker Vac. 167 Pal tun la, 
rofires bleed, c 1050 Ars. Gloss . ibid. 18s Palmula , arbhed. 
1874 Petty Disc. be/. R. Sac. 59 Suppose, that the Oars re- 
main the same length, but that the Blade be doubled. 1770 
Kobkrtkun in PM . Trans . LX. in The tail, as in all the 
whale tribe, was placed horiaontala little forked ; the blades 
were of a wedge shape, and fourteen feet from tip to tip. 
1833 Todd Cycl Anat. 4 Phys. I. 294/a Seised between the 
blades of a forceps. 1834 (*. B. Richardson Univ. Cade v. 
760a How many blades have you to screw propeller? 1880 
V. L Cameron Fat. tlighw. 11 . xiii. 974 A spade with a 
blade the sue of the palm of one's hand. 1886 Holmes 
Mortal Ant ip. ii, Theit blades flashed through the water, 
b. The front flat part of the tongue. 

1877 Sweet Handbk . Phonetics 9 Of the tongue we dis- 
tinguish . . the * blade* which includes the upper surface of 
die tongue immediately behind the point. T l.ower blade* 
implies . . the lower . . surface. Ibid. 48 A blade consonant 
rather advanced. 

0. The thin cutting part of an edged tool or 
weapon, as distinguished from the handle. 

nap R Brijnnk Chrrm. 1. 340 Caliborne, bat gode brand 
. .Ten fote lunge was ben b° blade, e 1386 Chaucer Reeves 
T. 10 And of a swerd ful Irene haunt was the blade, c 1430 
Nominate in Wr. - WQIcker Pec. 733 Sfndnlm, a blayd (among 
parts of a knife}. 1330 Pals or. 198/1 Blade of a knyie, 
alnmelle. x8ii Bible Judges Hi. aa The haft also went in 
after the blade. 1679 Moxom Meek. Exert. U793) 114 
flicker. Is vulgarly called an Awl : Yet. .it hath meat com- 
monly a square blade, which enters the Woqd better tluui 


m 

• ToundblwU will. 

, th. BUd. . uul. ni«v. ifa> J. Holland. 


Biajonro. 


Wa/i f. ate A pmkoih Wad. «. Mud .( two twitt. 
“ “ ‘ ‘ *** The blade of the 

3 The blades of 


■849 99 Todd Cycl AnaS.k Phi* .IV, axaThtbladb of the 
autonal tooth. w*e BirdwoodJW. Art u. 


j In fact of Indian iron. 

7. The blade being the essential part of such 
weapons etc. is often put for the whole, esp. In 
poetry and literary language. 

rxM E, E, AUH. P. B. 1105 Hanker to emt ne to kerua, 
with knyf ne wyth egge, For-by brek he be bred blades 
wythooten. c sjM Chaucer Prat. 618 A long surcote of 
pen vp on he hade \v.r. haade, hadde) And by his syde he 
Gar a rusty blade («o 4 MSS. ; v.r, blaade, bladdel rxdi 
TevmeUy Myst 40 The shynyug of youre bright Wayde It 
gars me quake far ferd to dee. tftt Stanyhurst Mnets l 
{Arb,) 93 Tfieyre blades they brand isht 1338 Share. Muck 
Ada v. 1 190 You breaks Setts as braggardsdo thrir blades. 
uftGiaaoHZteA hF, 1 . 13 He drew his sword, .a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade. 183s Macaulay Armada 98 Ho I 
gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades, 
b. ng, (Cf. weapon .) 

i6sa A PitcairNe Babelt 087 He did his trustle tongue 
unsneath . .It was a blade that he could trust. 1733 Oi.ovs 
Life Raleisk Wks. 18*9 I. 384 Cecytl .. play'd a smooth 
edge upon Ralegh throughout the trial ; his blade teemed 
ever anointed with the balsam of compliment or apology. 

8 . a. A broad flattened bone or part of a bone, 
as the check blades, jaw-blades \ esp. the flat, tri- 
angular* shaped bone of the shoulder called the 
shoulder -blatle or blcutc-bone, the scapula ; also the 
corresponding bone of the fore leg of animnlb. 
b. One of the scythe-shaped plates in which 
whalebone occurs. 

a xvoo Heevelok 9644 Bi the shudre-blad* The sharpe 
swuralet wade, xsq! Tbkvwa Barth. IMP . R. v. xxvL {1495) 
x js Sliolder blades ben. .hight blades for they ben shape ns 
a brode swerde. 1333 Covkrdale Tab. vL 3 Take him by 
the cheke blade, an dd re we him to the. x 4 oo Chapman Iliad 
v. 877 Atrides’ lance did gore Pykmens shoulder in the 
blade. 1663 Butler Hud. l I. ao Nor put up Blow, but 
that which laid Right worshipful on Shoulder-blade. x3oe 
Binglk s Anim. Bwg. ( 18131 11 . A Whale, the longest 
blade of whose mouth measures nine or ten feet. 1878 J. 
Marshall Anat. Artists 17 The two scapulae, shoulder 
bones, or blade-bones. 

8 . Used of other things ; as a blade of mace. 

sdss Walton Angler 158 Mixt, with a blade or two of 
Mace. 1677 Moxon Mack. Exert. (1703) 931 Put the blades 
of the Quadrants into two Slits, a xvife Penn Tracts Wk*. 
1706 1. 498 That he ever took . . one Clove, Nutmeg, Blade 
of Mace, or Skain of Silk . . I utterly deny. x8eg S. A S. 
Adams Com/l. Servant 97 Put a blade of mace, and a 
quartered nutmeg into a quart of cream. 1898 Kane An t. 
Exf. II. L 17 lake a blade of bone, and scraps off all the 
ice from your furs. 

10. Senses of doubtful origin ! A. Arch. 

ifgx Diet. Archit., Blade, a word sometimes applied, 
as well as Dark, to the principal rafter of a roof. 1879 
Shropshire Glass. (£. D. S.), Blade, that timber in a roof 
which goes at an angle from the top of the ' king-post ' to 
the !>cain of the ' principal.' 

t b. A staff, pole, shaft. Also found as blcde. 

1559 Wills 4 Inv. N. (\ (1853) 170 Two long wayne blayda 
..9 ashilltresse and aplowc. 1607 Jacesom Creed vii.xviii. 
I x a To receive the prize, or (as tnc original word import*) 
to snatch It from the blede or staff whereto they run. 
t o. Blades : a spindle for winding yarn upon. 

c 1475 Glass, in Wr.-WQlcker Vat, 794 kfae girgillum, a 
bladyi. Hie virgillu * , a yerwyndylleblad. xgao Palooh. 
184 Puts toumettes , a payre of wyndynge blades. Ibid. 


re of wyndynge 
the tpyttdel < 


646, 1 ontwyne yame of the tpyudel or blades, xgga 
Hu lost, Blades or yarne wyndles, an instrumente of hus- 
wyfery, girgillus , volutarinut. 

III. Applied to a man. [Prob. connected with 
senses 6 , 7 , though whether as a fig. use of these, 
or as a wieldcr of a blade, does not appear from 
the 83 earliest quotations examined.! 

11. A gallant, a free-and-easy fellow, a good 
fellow; ' fellow *, generally familiarly laudatory, 
sometimes good-naturedly contemptuous. (The 
original sense is difficult to seise: Bailey 1730 
says, *a bravo, au Hector; also a spruce fellow, a 
beau * ; Johnson ' a brisk man, either fierce or gay, 
called so in contempt.*) (Now colloquial or slangy: 
in literature, chiefly a reminiscence of last century.) 

199a Shakh. Rom. 4 JuL 11. iv. 31 By Ie»u a very good 
blade, a very tall itum. 1840 N abrrs Bride 11. i, Go carry 
the blades in the Lion a pottle of Sauk from me. s6m 
Unnhkb Ann. 179 Sending for such..ai he knew to be 
blades, and had good hearts and hcad-poeces of their 
owne. 1867 Plows Diary <1879) IV. 394 As the present 
fashion among the blades is. X703 Hickkrinoill Priest - 
Cr. 11, v. 57 T hem are the Blades must do all, though 
they do all ill. 1760 Laud, Mag. XXIX. 994 Gentlemen of 
the town, as a sort of Blades may be well yVtep'd. s8x§ 
CoBBBTT Rest'd. U . S. (x8aa 354 A blade whom I took for a 
decent tailor. 

b. usually taking force and colour from an 
attribute : e. g. brave, stout, gallant, fighting, 
wxsggeringi rttnzsh ing, bullying, blustering, dashing, 
rattling, roaring, roistering, jolly, lively, wild, 
comical, fantastical, cynical, crafty, knowing, saucy, 
worthy, old, young, etc. 

cxdao Rob. Hooti (Kitvon) 11. vL 73 This is a mad blade, 
the butchers then said. 1809 Ford Laved* Melanck. 1, ii. 
(1839) 4 He's an honest blade, though he be blunt. 1848 
Evelyn Mem* 1x857) I. 943 A true old blade, and had been 
a very curious virtuoso, etc. xieg C. Walker Hist. Indep. 
u. 184 Those free spirited Blades whom Oliver raised 
into a Mutiny. s8ts N. O. tr. Soileau's Lutein 1. ArgL a 


f Blades, 1714 Kllwood Autabieg. (9761) 
B ap ti sts were topping Wadee. nil Am- 
7 . xBs fin] All-Souls college one afternoon, 


Throe swashing 1 

143 These two H ap tk ta / 

hr wit Terra Fit. 183 flnl . . 

several Jovial blades . . were sitting there over a pipe aud a 
bottle. 1779 Johnson Lett. II. ccxviii. 75 When we meet 
we will be jolly Medea, fihl 8 oott Hri. Midi L Two 
dashing young blades, stes W. luvmo Braceb. Halt ix. 75 
He was one of the most roaring blades of the neighbour, 
hood. 1840 Djceens Bam. Radge v, He's a knowing 
blade, tbge Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. II. 443 The clever 
old crafty Made spoke out with, .a thorough knowledge. 

0 . sometimes with local or official attribute. 

ri8eS Dick 4/ Devon if. L in Sullen a PL II. 06 My 
Devonshire blade, honest Dick Pike. 18^ Suckling Gob- 
lins in Fragm. A nr. 11646' 35 [He] eakm much after cer- 
taine Brittuh blades, One ShakeapMueSd Fletcher. 1883 
Hist, Cromwell in Select. Hurl Mite. 1 17931 367 (Crornwrii] 
paries rip a juncto of army blades . . who constitute a high 
court of justice, tygg Carte Hitt Eng. IV. 406 Exposed 
to any sudden attempt from, .the Buckinghamshire blsdeH. 
t88s J. Greenwood Tag, Rag f Co. xia so6 Adventures 
of a keen Yorkshire Made. 

IV. 12. Comb, and Altrib as blade forger, 
- metal ', - mill , -smith, etc.; blade-like, - wise adj. and 
adv. ; also blade-bone, the shoulder-blade, the 
corresponding bone of animals and 4 joint 'of meat ; 
blade-fish, one of the Ribbon-fishes ( Triehturus 
Upturns). 

aw 878 Marvell Life Wks. 1976 III. 483, 1 shall have the 
sweet * blade-bone broiled. 1843 Disraeli Sybil ml iv, A 
deformity occasioned by the displacement of the *bladelione. 
1831 J. Holland Manif. Metals 1 . 300 Hammers. . used by 
the "blade.fbrgen. 1839 Todd Cycl Anas. 4 Phys. V. a 57/1 
The shaft being long and "blade-like. 1843 Milton Colast . 
Wks. (1851) 357 The men of Toledo had store of good "blade- 
mettle, c 1400 Destr. Tray v. tjgs Bothers, *blndsmytlii% 
hoxters. Wills 4 Inv. N. t/. 1 . 1x835)301 John Tedcastk 

of Gaiishekb "blaidsmlth. 

Bladft (bU d), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Ger. blatten 
in sense i.l 

1. /runs. To take off the blades (senses 1 , 3 ). dial. 


c 1440 promp. Parv. 37 llladyn herbys, or take away the 
bladyji, detirso, xBxS Edin. Mag. Se»L 155 (Jam.) When 
she bad gane out to blade some kail for the pat. tMo 
Antrim 4 Down Gloss. |E. D. S.t, To Blade mangles, to 
take the outride leaves off^rowiny mangolds. 

2. To provide with a (cutting) blade. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 37 Bladyn haftys, nlndulo. x 3 oi 
W, Taylor in Month. Mag. Xll. 590 *lo Made the prow of 
the gondola of embassy. 

8. intr. To put forth blades or leaves. 
x8ox Hot.i.and Pliny xvm. xvii, Otherwise the corn would 
never spindle, but Made still, and fun all to leafe. 1833 
P. Fletcher Elisa 11. xxxv, Down falls her glorious leaf, 
and never more it bladeth. sBBp Blackmore Lama D. iv. 
Grass was blading out upon it. 

1 4. To blade it : to fight. To blade it out : to 
fight a matter out with the sword. Obs. 

1371 R. Edwards Daman 4 P. in DadsUy (1780) I. 194 
Rather than 1 wyll lose the spoyle, 1 wyll blade it ouL 
xflSp Pagpe w. Hatchet 15 None dare Made it with thee, 
waded i blr»*ded), ppl. a. [f. Blade 4 -xn.] 

1. Formed as a blade, lanceolate. 

1378 Lvte Dodoens 11. xxxviL 105 The stinking flagge or 
Gladyn hath long narrow bladed leaves. 

2. Having, producing, or abounding in blades. 

1990 Shaks. Midi. N. i.T. an Decking with liquid pearle 

the bladed grame. 1887 Drydkn Hind 4 P. l 995 Nor 
bladed grass, nor bearded corn succeeds, xvav Thomson 
Summer 57 From the bladed field the feaijul hare limps, 
awkward. 18x4 Words w. Excurs. 1. 74a The soft and 
bladed grass, Springing afresh. 

b. tier. Having blades distinctly tinctured. 

s6ss Guillim Heraldry in. lx. six He beaneth .. three 
Whcate stalkes, Bladed and Eared. 

3. 1 Enclosed in the blade, not yet in full ear. 
(Cf. 1 in the blade ’ ; and see discussion in Fumcsa.) 

x6o« Shaks. Mach, 1 v. i. 55 Though bladed Come Im lodg'd, 
and Trees Mown downe. 

4. Stripped of the blades. 

sdxx Cotlr., Parrean eectil, the cut Izcke. .bladed Leeke. 
Mod. Sc. A bladed cabbage. 

6. Having a blade, as an oar, a sword, etc. 

1837 New Month. Mag . XL 1 X. 477 The broad bladed 
spear. 1839 Merc. Mar. Mar. (1860) VI L 17 The Prime 
was supplied with a three-Maoed fan. 

6. Min. Having a structure characterized by long 
narrow plates. 

Bladftlot (bl/' dlet). [see -let.] A small blade. 
1839 Todd Cycl Anat. 4 Phys. V. 988/9 Hie corresponding 
secondary veins on the opposite side of the bladelcL 

t Blfe'dftr. Obs. [f. Blade + -kh.1 

1. A maker of blades ; a blade-smith. 

1398 Stow Snrv. xxvitl. (1603) 947 Ordinances, .made be- 
twixt the Bladers, and the other Cutlers. 1788 Entice 
Loudon IV. 357 Smiths, forgers of blades, and therefore 
called binders. 

2. The user of a blade ; a swordsman. 

*877 * r - Bulling**** Decades (1590)398 That the sanctuaries 
should be a safegarde. .not to Uadem and cutters. 

8. Comb., as three-blader - three- bladed (knife). 
1870 Daily News 1a July, Fancy the embarrassment of. , 
having to cut anything with a twenty Mauler. 

Bl Order, obs. form of Bladder. 

Blading k bU' diq), vhl. sb. [f. B lade v. 4 -me L] 
1. The shooting out into blade ; sprouting. 

1948 U pall, etc. Lrasm. Par. Lukes iii, In the fimt Madyng 
It perished. 1833 T. Bailey Life Fisher i. 11655) 7 The 
bladeingof the Field. 

f 2. Fighting with blada or swords. Obs. 

1377 Holinsiied Deter, tret, in Ckron. 11 . 17/9 Hemukcih 



BLADI8H. 




blading hit dellle hreakefant Br. M. Smith Serm. 

(1639) *78 Whence are quarrels, blading, wounds without 
cause T 

Blgdilh (btfidij), a. rare. [f. Blade sb. 4 - 
-MU.) Of or belonging to a * blade* ; blade-like. 

slse R. Raulau April Ur d 4 Hot. 13 That old beaux 
with Madish tricks. 

Blady (bl/i-dl), a . [f. Blade sb. + -Y 1 .] Charac- 
terized by a blade or blades ; blade-like. 

sdia Drayton Poh-olb, xix. (17481 333 The blady grass 
unwholesome . . and harsh. si|g Dioev Nat. Bodies xxiv. 
(1698) 967 How should a bone here be hollow, there be 
blady. a 1788 J. Dykr To Aaron Hill 41 With curling 
moss and blady grass o'ergrown. 

Bl n # (hi/, bile, blf), a. (sb.) Obs. ex c. Sc. and 
north, dial. Forms; 3-5 bla. blaa. 3 bloa, 3-6 
bio, 4 blow#, 4-6 bloo, 3 bloe, 6- blae, (dial. 
7 bier, 9 blay, bleea, 7- blea). [ME. bio, bloo , 
in north, dial, bla , blaa, a. ON. bid (sing. masc. 
bldr) dark bloe, livid (Sw. bid , Da. blaa blue), 
cogn. w. OHG. bldo \—Hl&w (MUG. bid , bldwer, 
mod.G. blau), MLG. bld(w, OKris. bldw, bldu 
(MDu. bid, b/du. f Du. blaauw OE. (rare) bldw (or 
blmw, whence blinven bldwin):— OTeut. +blAwo-z 
blue. The German bldw was adopted in Ro- 
manic (med.L. bldvus , OSp. blavo, Pr. blau, blava, 
F. bleu), whence it also passed into Eng. in the 
form blew, now Blue, with the sense ' cseruleus,* 
while bla , bio retained the ONorse sense * lividus/ 
The midland and southern Eng. form was bio, bloe , 
which survived till the 16th c. ; but the word is 
now only northern Eng. and Sc. in the forms blae , 
blea, bleat, bley, blay. (These dialects have also 
blue in its ordinary sense, distinct from blaeS\ 

A. adi. 1 . Of a dark colour between black and 
bine ; blackish blue ; of the colour of the bloc-berry 
( Vaccinium Myrtillus ) ; livid ; also, of a lighter 
shade, bluish grey, lead -coloured. (Sometimes 
perh., in early writers, simply * Blue ) 

t isgo Gem. 4 Ex. 637 Rein- bo we, men deped reed and 
bio. 1330 K. Brunnk Chrtm. 1 73 pe ftnile*. .torn were blak 
Ik bio. Som were rede & grene. c 1375 ? Barbour St. Justine 
713 Blae pic gert & brynutane bla. c 13I4 Chaucer If. 
Fame 1647 Suche a smoke gan out wende . . Blak bloo 
I v. r. bio] frenyah swart rede, c 1440 Prom/. Parr*. 40 
Bloo, colours, lividus , luridus. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
934 My barne. . Bete as bio as lede. 1513 Douglas AS nets 
vu. xiv. xo That wondnis monstre, wyth wyd chaftis bla. 
1763 Golding Ovids Mot. 111. (1593) 56 Licking with his 
bTo And blasting toong their sorie wounds. 1641 Bkrt 
Farm. BAs. 99 It is usually a blea, flinty, wheate . . the 
meale of it is of a darkish, bley, and flinty colour. 1781 
J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. SA Blea , a lead 
colour. * 79 ? Marshall Yorks k. (ed. a) 1 1. 65 The blue, 
blow, or lead-coloured flax— provincially, 4 blea-line.* 1833 
Smuggler 34 Knee-breeches and blay-thread stockings. 
1873 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Bleea, As bleea as a whet- 
stone. [Hence, the names of the Blea or Blue Tams , in 
Lnngdale, Eskdale, and Borrowdale, of Blea Water in 
Mardalc, and the Bleas by Ullswater, in the Lake district.] 
b. esp Applied to the complexion or colour of the 
human body, as affected by cold, or contusion : 
Livid. Hence black and blae, now altered to 
black and blue : see Black a. 13. 

fsiaoo Leges Quat. Burgorum ( Acts Pari. Sc. I.) Si quia 
verberando recent aliquem blaa et blodi fcf. transl. 1600]. 
c 1300 in Wright Lyric l\ xxix. 86 Ant thi bodi colde, thi 
hie waxeth bio. a 1340 Hami-olk Pr. Const. 596 o Alle bla 
mild blody als he pan was, When he deyhed for mans tres- 
pai 01400 Is umbras 311 Made his flesche fulle blaa! 
c 1430 Hymns to Virg. 1x867) xo Hise sidia bloo and blodi 


lienee i blae-making. 

%uBAberd. Beg. V. x6(jAM.)Conwict [= convicted] for the 
blud drawing, blamaking & strublens. 

C. Applied to the colour of the sea. 
r 1393 E. K. Allit. P. C. 134 Blowes hope at my bode vpon 
bio watte res. c 1400 Kmart 3x8 in Ritaon Metr. Rom. II, 
The water so bio. 1903 Hawks Exam/. Yirt. x. 180 Ner 
lettynge of Ihis water bio. 

2 . Of the weather: Bleak, sunless. [From the 
prevailing colour of the landscape.] 

13x3 Douglas .E net's vu. Prol. 130 Tne morayng bla, wan, 
and bar. 1780 Burns E/. J. Tennant 3 This blae eastlin 
wind. 1818 Rtiiu. Mag. 503 (I am.) It was in a cauld blae 
haiist day. x8ax Clark Vi ft. Minstr. II. 1x9 Though floods 
of winter bustling fall Adown the arches bleak ana blea. 

1 3 . Dark, black : only in the early comb, bla- 
mon, Blom am * a blackamoor v [ON. bldmadr], 

+ 4 . Tawny. Obs. rare, 
a 1400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant . I. 8 Futons, bloo. 

6 . Dingy-coloured, * grey,' as opposed to white ; 
unbleached. [So OSp. blavo, though ■> F. bleu, 
meant 1 yellowish grey/] 

«U 5 ^SSfis^fia* 94 Dec *' ““i pkun white 

A' 'bluish grey indurated day occurring 
j# ulidlty strata. 

'fr nm ^rom/. Pant. 40 Mo eriie l argilla. 1 its# Fraser 
In £ft*Af <345 (Jam.) The mettals I discovered were a coarse 
frit stone and blaes. 1737 Phil. Trans. L. 143 Another 


mineral that the miners call blaes Is a dllfery stratum of a 
Mueish colour. Ystit Statist. Act. Hebrides 149 (Jam.) 
Mae (which b a kind of soft slatek 
B laa, Sc. form of Blea v. to bleat. 
BlMbany(bU ‘beri, bile--). Also (5 blabery), 
t bio-, 9 blea-, blay-, bleeaborry. [f. Blab + 
Berby : in ON. bldber, Sw. bldbdr, Du. blaabmr\ 
1 . The common name in Scotland and the north 
of England of the Bilbehby or whortleberry (Vac- 
cinium Myrtillus ). Applied to fruit and plant. 

[1483 Cath. Anal. 33 A Blabery.] xg6a Turner Herbal 
il LJ, Takyng the bleberries or hurtel berries, atj |8 
Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 107 Jam.) Gif I could find blae- 
berries ripe for thee. x8ea Bewick Mem. 956 The ere 
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Soul-Con/, xx (Jam.) You will stand with a blae counten- 
ance before the tribunal of God. 1783 Burns Tumi Herds 
xii, Aft ha’e made us black and blae, Wi* vengefu’ paws. 
Mod. Sc. Blae wi* cauld. 


!. 94 Dec., Twilled and plain white 


glens, where we boys were wont to gather blaeberries and 
juniors. x86e Com . Mag. V. 497 Branches loaded with 
the tiny purple blae berry, the bloom yet fresh on them. 

2 . Also applied to cognate species. 
xfl«3 Kane GrinneU Ex/, xix. (18361 143 Here I saw the 
bleabeny {vaccinium ultginosum) in flower and in fruit. 
>86i Mias Pratt Flower, PI III. 353. 
tBl»d-flbSt, a. Obs. [OE. bliedfmst, f. bind 
prosperity + -fust, -fast.] Prosperous ; glorious. 

a xooo Beowulf 9609 Heo . . ablest bhed-fastne beorn. 
c ism Lay. 6986 BUed-fest king. Ibid, xoxoo He wes swide 
blmflueat. 

B1E8B8II. north, dial. (Frequent in ME. in 
the form blonesse.) [f. Blae + -mess.] * Blae ' 
quality; lividness as of a wound or stripe. 

1389 Wyclie Ex, xxi. 95 Wounde for wounde. blones for 
blones. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v xvh. (1495) 199 
Bloones oflyppes. Mod. Se. The blaeness of his lips. 

t Blflff. v. Obs. [perh. a. Du. and LG. blaffen, 
an imitative word (cf. Baff v.) : cf. also ME. 
wlaffen in same sense.] To bark (as a dog). 

1699 Cart. Cowley Voy. (1739' 6 Seals, which would rise 
out of the water, and blaflf like a dog. 

Bla Hum, sb. Sc. Also bleflum, blephum, 
blawflum, blafum. Deception, imposition, hoax. 

ax66x Ruthebeord Lett. (1760 1. ii. (Jam ) Many . . when 
they go to take out their faith, they take out a fair nothing 
. . a bleflume. a x66e K. Baillik Lett. (1775) L Jam.) 
All his act was but a blephum. 1788 E. Pickkn Poems 63 


(Jam.) Fine blAw-flums o' teas That grow abroad. 1880 
Pattrrson Antrim 4 Down Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bleflum, 
blafum, nonsense ; something said to mislead. 

Hence Blaflumry, blaeflummery. 

18x9 A. Balfour Cam/btll I. 328 < Jam.) A* that blaeflum- 
mery that's makin sic a haliballoo in the world. 
Bla-flnm, v. Sc. trans. To impose upon. 

1708 Ramsay Whs. (1848) 1 . sax The chair Which bean him 
to nlaflum the fair. 

II Blague (blag), sb. [Fr.] Pretentious falsehood, 

4 humbug/ 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1837) II. tn.v. vi. 313 The largest, 
most inspiring piece of blague manufactured, for some cen- 
turies. .86 sXayof Rest Oct. 580 That is all blague. 1886 
Huxley in Pall MallG. 13 Apr. xj/s It believes in shibbo- 
leths and sentimental blague. 

II Blague, V. [F. biameer, f. the sb ] To tell lies. 

1883 Century Mag. 743 She laughed and said 1 blagued. 

Blalk(e, var. Blaykk a. bleak, pale. 
Blai'ken. v. Sc. [f. prec.J To make pale. 

1570 Sem/ill Ballates (.879) 50 Paill of the face, balth 
blaiknit, bludo and ble. 

Blain (bl/*n). Forms: l blejen, 3 blein(e, 
3-5 bleyn(e, 3-8 blane. 5-6 blayn(e, 6-7 blaine, 
6- blain. [OE. bleren str. fern., — MDu. blcine, 
Du. blein, LG. bitten , Da. blegn ; OTeut. fot m 
possibly +blegand-\ cf. OHG. blehin-ougi * lippus.’] 

1 . An inflammatory swelling or sore on the sur- 
face of the body, often accompanied by ulceration ; 
a blister, botch, pustule ; applied also to the erup- 
tions in some pestilential diseases. Cf. Chilblain. 

c xooo Sax. Leeehd. 1 . 380 Wifi ba bleftene jenim nigon 
aegra and seofl hig fwste. a XR95 St. Marker. 18 Barst on 
to bleinen b«t hit aras up oueral. c xaga Gem. 4 Ex. 3097 
lilein on erue and man. 138a Wyclik Job iL 7 He smot lob 
with the werste stinkende bleyne [1388 wickid botche, 
Covkmd. sore bylesj. 0440 Bone Flor. 2024 The fowlest 
inesell bredd Of pokkys and bleynes bloo. 1509 More 
Comfort agst. Tribulat . iil Wks. 1924/1 Yf his fynger dooe 
but aka of an hoate blaine. 1344 Ascham Toxe/h. Arb.) 49 
A litle blayne. .in his finger, may kepe him. 1583 Stubbks 
A nat. Abus. <1877) 96 It bringeth ulcerations, scab, scurf, 
blain. i6ta Woodall Surf. Mato Wks. (i 6«3' 339 The third 
manifeNt and demonstrative sign of [the Plague] . . is the 
Pestilential Blain. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 180 Botches and 
blaine* must all his flesh imboss. 1890 La yard Nineveh 
vii. 154 Children . . covered with discoloured blains. 
fig. x 866 Land. Rev. 19 Mar. 976/1 Some moral blain has 
suddenly broken out on. .a fair character. 

2 . * A distemper incident to beasts, consisting in 
a bladder growing on the root of the tongue 
against the wind-pipe, which at length swelling, 
stops the breath* (Cnambers Cycl. 1727-51). 

f Jamieson’s sense * A majk left by a wound,* is 
apparently erroneous. j 
9 . Comb . + blain -grass, y clover ; t blain- worm, 
some parasitic insect ; also fig. 

1370 Levins Manif. 35 Blaynegrasse, trifolium. 1837 
Bkomk Queen v. vUL 123 Are you so tart. Court Blain- 
wormf 1638 Rowland Mouffors Theal. Ins. 1000 In Eng- 
lish it [the Buprestis] is called a Blainworm, or Trolngs. 
a 1799 Lmlk IFusb. (1759) 349 If the blain-worra be broken 
in the mouth of the cow. .he knows no cure for it. 


Bhfak# [f. prec.] trans. To affect with blains ; 
to blister. Hence Blainad ppl. a., Blaiming vbl. sb. 

U xooo Sax. Leeehd. II. 4 Wib j^blcenadre tungan.) sjp| 
P. PL Crude tgp Nou han bei buded schon for blmmyngt 
of her halee. s$jo Galt in Fraser's Mag. I. 969 The re- 
coiling boughs had. .sorely blained. .his dbedts. 
BUuae,-ae, Blalt,Sc var. Blake, Blat#, Bleat. 
Blait, obs. form of Blate. 

Blalthrie, -dry, varianu of Blatbihy. 

Blak, obs. form of Black and of Blake. 
tBlaki f a. Obs. exe. dial. Also 3-4 bias, 
blak. [Chiefly northern : probably therefore, since 
OE. d remained in the north as d (e. g. ake, stone, 
mart), bloke was the direct phonetic descendant 
of OE. bide pale (in early southern ME. bloc. 
Bloke), a common Teut. adj. « OS. bUc, 0 ^%.bleikr, 
OHG. bleih, OTeut. Hlaiko-z shining, white, pale, £ 
root of bltkan to shine, Blike. Cl the synonyms 
Bleak, Blbykk, Bloke. In Eng. the notion of 

* shining.' i. e. white from excess of light, passed 
entirely into that of 'pale,* i. e. white from deficiency 
of colour, dead white. This added to the formal 
confusion with Black, since 'dark* and 'pale* 
alike express deficiency or loss of colour.] 

1 . Pale, pallid, wan : implying deficiency or loss 
of colour, esp. of the ruddy hue of health, or of the 
full green of vegetation ; of a sickly hue : thus 
passing on one side into 'ash-coloured, livid, 1 on 
another into * withered yellow,' whence sense 3. 

(Many early instance* of bloke may be examples of blak 
black, with nnal e inflexional or phonetic, the context leav- 
ing the sernie uncertain. Some early forms written bloc, 
blak, alKO stand for bldk, blake, and belong here. See 
what is said under Black of the confusion of the forms of 
blare and bide already in OE.) 

c XR05 Lay. 1888 Whil heo weoren blake. .whil heo weoren 
rsede. — 19890 ASnne stunde he wes blae . . while he wes 
reod. ex 400 St. Alexius (Cott.i 936 So was he lene and 
blake of hewe. c 1410 Anturs A rth. Ii, Thayre blees weren 
so blake. Alle blake was thayre blees. c 1400 Pollad. on 
Hush. 1. 187 The vynea blake awaie thowe take, eke greene 
And tender vynea kytte. 1330 Palsgr. 306 Blake, wan of 
colour, c 1396 King 4 Barker 7 in HazL E. P. P. I. 4 
Blake kow neydys sat he apon. 

2 . Yellow. ^Current in north England, from 
Cumberland to the Humber; but app. unknown in 
Scotland, and in the Eng. midlands.) 

«*« Ray N. C. Wds., Blake , Yellow, spoken of Butter 
and Cheese. As blake as a Paigle. sogx Cumberland 
Gloss. s.v. v As blake as a marigold. iSSa Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss. H.v., As blake as butter. 2877 Holds mess Gloss. 30 
Blake (Hornsea and Bridlington], of a light yellow colour. 

t Blake, V. Obs. Forms : 1 blioian, 2-3 
blakien, 3-4 blaken, 3-5 blake. [ME. bldke\n , 
was app. the north, repr. of OE. bldcian to become 
pale, 1. bide shining, white, pale : see Blake a. 
The normal southern form would have been blokien, 
bloke \ n, of which there are a few I3thc. instances: 
see Bloke v. In spelling, this vb. was confounded 
with bldkien, bldken to grow black or dark (see 
Black v.) ; and at length became obs.. its place 
being taken by bleykc{n, bleike(n from ON. and by 
the cognate blcke(n and Bleach.] 

L intr. To become nale. 

xaos Lay. 19799 His neb bigon to blakien fiRgo blokie]. 
Ibid. 7524 He ne blekede no. a xaag St. Marhar. 9 Hire 
bleo bigon to blakien. 1330 R. Hrunne Chron. 181 po 
Normans . . of contenance gan blaken. c 1460 Bone tier. 
579 II ur ble beganne to blake. 

V 2 . trans. To make pale. 

(Doubtful : M&tzner's example belongs to Black v. 9.) 
Blake, early ME. form of Black a. and v. 
t Blakeberyed. Obs. Used by Chaucer with 
uncertain meaning. Skinner in 17th c. suggested 

* sent to the realms of darkness ’ ; others would 
connect it with Blackberry. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 78 , 1 rekke neuere whan they 
been beryed, Though that hir soules goon a blakeberyed 
[90 3 MSS., Lansd. a blakberied, Pehn, o blakburied]. 
BlakeneSvS, obs. f. of Blackness. 

Blaky, obs. form of Blsakt. 

Blamable : see Blameable. 

Blamange, -manger, obs. forms of Blanc- 
mange. 

Blame (bl?im), v. Also 3-4 blam, 3-6 blamen, 
(5 Cajrtoffblasmen). [a. OF. blAmer,blasmer( « Pr. 
and OSp. blasmar , It. biasimare (1 \-blasimart ) to 
blame) late L. blasphemdre to revile, reproach, 
ad. Gr. to Blaspheme ; introduced into 

h. in the lang. of the New Test. The phonetic 
changes in blasphemdre, blasimdre, blasmar, bias - 
mer, bldmer, blame, and the modified sense, are 
due to the continuous popular use of the word ; 
the original form and sense are reproduced in the 
learned or semi-popular blaspheme .] 

1 . trans. To find fault with ; to censure (an ac- 
tion, a person for his action) : the opposite of to 
praise. 

(hod Trin. Colt. Horn. 73 Drede lettoS pe mannes thrift# 
. . Bwiche men blameft pe prophets on pe sealm hoc. a s«g 
A ner. R. 64 Ne he ne cunne ou noufier blamen [v.r. lattin. 
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M os prsbs*. ciftfti Chaucer A fan £«n» 7*. 8 Thov 
hlamest cruk, and srist Ail bitterly, Ha myadepartath 
richean temporal. 14H Caxton C«b Biy.Tlimr OBthtat 
not to blame no dysproyse other, im La Bismsu /mo. 
I. clxxxvi sax Of inis aduantura the ptonosl was greatly 


I. clxxxvi, sax Of this aduantura the proooat was greatly 4 5. ? Iniur 
blamed. >106 Shaks. Tam. Skr . hi. it a? Goe girle, 1 can- Ster! 

not Mama thee how to weepe. stag Hbywooo Eng. Trav. * Jgf would * 

■n. i- Wks. 1874 IV. 43Who can lKmeUm to ahronthim- Sfl&UtJSdS d 
selfa from home? 1676 Ray Cwr. (1848) xag, 1 had not lllamaaK 

blamed him had ha acknowledged his authors. 1717 Da niamaail 

Fob Spit. Magic 1. liL 1x840! 84 All they cart blame him BLANK 9. + -i 

for. x8a8 Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 77 To blame the ravo- Worthy to be 

i! 1 ® Edict ^ Nantes. 1875 Jowktt Plate (ad. a) or reproach : 

1. 80 We blame our fathers for letting us be spoiled. 

+ 2 . To address with rebuke ; to reprove, chide, mfS^n^wJe Wn 
scold. Obs 1 st*. Xfl8 8 W, 

xapy R. Glouc. 161 Bi fore hym he latte brynge ys men. foolysh constru 

ft bi gan hem faste blame, sjle Wvcur Luke viit 04 And 1711 Addison J 

he risynge blamyde the wynd, and the tempest of watir. his Character. 

?4®3 Caxton G. tie la Tear Fivb, She shalle not make I My conduct m 
herself to be blamed ne to be bate, ijal Mobb Heresy** Eng. I. x6o Sui 

1. Wks. 116/1 The good kinge Dauyd . . blamed his folishe x%7 Kuskin P 

wife. i]59 After. Mag., Jack Cade v. No reproche can be necessary, and 


Len^C. Warn* 87 He . .casts the blame upon die Macs 
of Aarange. 1871 Moautv Rousseau L 974 He took all the 
Mai ne onJtimself x8% Faouou Short Stud IV, o They* 
laid the Marne of the quarrel on the archbishop's violence. 
f6.? Injury, hurt 06 s. 

>84p-da Stbxnholo ft H. Ps. 1. 15 Then call to me When 
ought would works thee blame, qgf Spkmsks F. Q. t. iL 
18 Glauncing down his shield fr< 


would works thee blame, rood Spbnsbi F. Q. t. iL 
mneing down his shield from blame him fairly Meat. 


BlanMbli, blamahlo (bH- mib'l), a. [f. 

Blank v. 4- -ABU. cf. F. bldmable , and lee -BLX.j 
Worthy to be blamed; giving cause for fault-finding 
or reproach ; faulty, culpable ; reprehensible. 

1387 Trbvisa Higdon vi. xxv. I am nou}t btamable ne 


wife. ijM Mtrr. Mag., Jack Cade v. No reproche can be 
to much to blame her. 

t & To bring into disrepnte or discredit. 06 s. 
139k Sfrnskr F. Q. VI. iii. ix This ill state . . To which 
she 1 for his sake had weetingly Now brought henelfe, and 
blam’d her noble blood, ini Bible a Cor. vi. 3 Giuing no 
offence in any thing, that the ministery be not blamed. 

1 4 . To charge ; to accuse {of, with a fault, etc.). 

c 1340 Cursor At. 13027 (Trin. ) He coom to blame be kyng 
of synne. <*1400 Maumdev. vi. 69 A fayre Maiden was 
blamed with wrong, and sclaundrad, that sche hadde don 
Fomycocyoun. 1483 Cath. Angt. 34 To Blame, aecusare, 
cut Aar*, id) Goldimo Calvin on Dent. viii. 44 So would 
men blame him of unfaithfulness. 1649 Drums. Jot. til, 
Wks. 11711) 6x He is blam'd of avarice. 

5 . To lay the blame on, reproach ; to fix the 
responsibility upon ; to make answerable. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 1102 To blam be brother was bam laith. 
<393 Gower Cot/. III. 158 Whcrof full olte netheles A king 
is blamed giltele*. 148s Caxton Reynard 1. viii. (Arb.) 14, 
1 shold be blasmed yf they dyde you ony harme. x6ox 
Siiaks. Alls Well 111. vi. 74 That was not to be blam'd i» 
the command of the seruice : it was a disaster of worre. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath . 111. xl. 955 Blaming sometimes the 
Policy, sometimes the Religion. »ix Addison Sped. No. 
b<; P a She has no Body to blame for it but herself. 1831 
/ rased* Mag. XL 6x7, 1 call this bad management, and 
1 blame it upon you. 

0 . The dat. infin. to hlamc is much nsed os the 
predicate after be. In the 16-1 7th c. the to was 
misunderstood as too, and blame taken as adj. ~ 
blameworthy, culpable. 

a xa*5 Ancr. R. 23a [He] is swuSe to blamen. 1393 
I.angl. P. PI. C. iv. 308 If yt be payed prestliche the payer 
i*» to blame. 1594 Shaks. Kick, ill, 11. ii. 13 The King 
mine Vnckle is too blame for it. 1396 — x Hen. IP, 111. u 
177 In faith, my Lord, you are too wilfull blame. 1631 
W. Saltonhtall Afayde iv. Perhaps Potentia wanted to be 
blame. 1633 Huy wood Eng. ‘lrav. 111. Wks. 187a IV. 58 
The Girle was much too blame. 1633 Harinoton EPigr. l 
84 b, Blush and confcsse that you be too too blame, c 17x0 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. xciv. IL 154, I am not so much 
to blume as you imagine. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) I. 93, 
1 was to blame in having put my question badly. 

Blame (bUim), sb. Also 4-4 blam. [a. OF. 
bhime, blasmer ( = Fr. bias me, OSp. bias mo, It. bta~ 
si mo ), on Romanic type *blasimo, f. Hlasimart 
1 .. blasphcmare : see prec. Cf. L. blasphcmus, Gr. 
0 kd(T<t>r)fAo s adj. * blasphemous, reviling.'] 

1 . The action of censuring; expression of dis- 
approbation ; imputation of demerit on account of 
a fault or blemish; reproof ; censure; reprehension. 

aw E. E. Altit.P. B. 43 With inony blame, fu! bygge 
a boflfet, peraunter. 1393 Gowbk Con/. I. 347 Thus more 


ffet, peraunter. 


L Gower Com/. I. 347 Thus more 


and more arose the blame Ayein Egiste on every side. 
15x6 Pitgr. Per/. <W. de W. 13311 8 Moche worthy blame is 
that chrysten man. 1709 Stkklk ft Swirr Tatter No. 67 
p is The contrary to Fame and Applause, to wit. Blame 
and Derision. x8ft6 Froudk Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. aBa 
F.ven Henry hiniKclf he ILatimer] did not spare where he 
saw occasion for blame. 

t b. The condition of being blamed. 06 s. , 

<*1030 Haii Ateid. 33 WiS unwurS ne wifi uuel blame. 
c 1374 Chauckk Ann. 4 Arc. 378 And putte yowe in 
M-lauudre no we and blame. 

1 2 . A charge, an accusation. 06 s. 
c X340 Cursor AT 10335 (Trin.) Wol je dryue on vs J>e blame 
Jfcu we haue slayn him wi^ wronge. 138a Wvcur Titus 
ii. 3 Not baebitcris, or seyinge fals blame on othere men. 
< 1386 Chauckk Man Laws T. 54a Immortal god hat saued- 
cm susanne ffro false blame, c 1470 Merlin xai She was 
ledde to be b -elite for a blame tnat was put upon hir. 
1581 Sidnky A pol. Poetrie (Arb. 7 1 The blames laid against 
it LPocsieL are either false or feeble. 

3. blameworthiness, culpability ; fault, arch. 
xap7 R. Glouc. 43a py louera ssal abbe an name . . vnyr 
wypout blame, c 13x4 Guy Warm. 1737 Gij of Warwike. . 
a kni)t he was wih-outen blame. 13^ Tkevisa Earth. De 
R. 1. xix, He enticeth or cnflaineth vuto crymes end 
blames. 1986 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. ix. (1397) 38 O finer 
thought she it more blame not to haue erred so. s6ox 


Siiaks. Alts Wells, iii. 36 My high repented blames Deere 
feoueraigne pardon to me. xoxi Biaut Ephes. L 4 That we 
should be holy and without blame before him. 1899 Trn> 
nynon Mori. 4 f’tv. 648 Is thy white blamelessness ac- 
counted blame ? 

4 . Responsibility for anything wrong, culpability; 
esp. in to lay the blame oh, to bear the blame . 

s 999 Qowkr Cot/. I. 76 The Marne upon the duke they 
loideT 194a Udall Erasut. Apoph. 6ab, I am not in the 


blume, quoth he, but Dionisius. 
The fisulte and blame is iu thee. 
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gilty in Km hinges. 1930 Paijgr. %06/s Blameable, couip- 
able. >988 W/Webb* Eng, Poetrie (Arb.) 75 It Is their 
foolysh construction, not nys wnrting that Is blameable. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 056 Pain the blameable Parts of 
hts Character. 1784 Frankun A utobior. Wks. 1840 1. 104 
My conduct rofgnt be blameable. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. x6o Such feelings, though hlomable, were natural. 
1897 Kuskin Pol. Econ. Art 36 One feult which .. is un- 
necessary, and therefore a real and blameable fault. 

Hence BU'meableneaa, bU'mableneM. 

1694 Whitlock Manners Eng- 505 (T.) Without the least 
blameableneas. 1884 J. Goodman Wint. Even. Cm/.* (R.) 
If he had not freedom of will . . there could be no . . blam 
ablenesa. 1838 Arnold L/e 4 Corr. II. viii. 103 The degree 
of hlameablcness in those who do not embrace this belief. 

Bl&meably, blamably vbUi m&bli), adv. 
[f, prec. 4 -i.Y In a blamable manner ; culpably. 

X7«6 Aylippr Parerg. x8x A Person, that is maliciously or 
blameahly absenL 1766 Golds m. Pic. W. xiv. (xBo6 69 
Blameably indifferent as to doctrinal matters. 1836 Praters 
Mag. XIII. 458 Blamably democratic in tone. 
BlMAeful (bl^ mful), a. [f. Blam* 4 -FUL.] 

L Imputing or conveying blame or censure; 
blaming, fault-finding. 

c 1386 (Jhaijcrr Metibeus p s6s He bat is Troua and wn>h, 
as seith Senek, ne may nat speke but blameful thynges. 
i860 Kurkin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xii. 1 4, 1 never saw him 
look an unkind or blameful look; I never knew him let 
pass, .a hlamefiil word spoken by another. 

2 . Fully meriting blame ; blameworthy ; guilty. 
c 1430 Wyclif Esther xvi. 6 tMSS. I. ft S.) Malicious men 
gessyngo othere men bi her owen kynde blameful c 1430 
Life St. Katherine (Gibbs MS.) xo6 For k* blameful! 
chaungeublenesse of queene 1994 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 
ii. 119 Is not the causer ol the timelesM deaths. .As blame- 
full an the Executioner. 1738 Glovkr Leonidas x. 95 To 
die, uncalled, is blameful. 1838 Nciv Month. Afag. 1.1 V. 
374 1 Now Venus screen us !’ sobb'd the blamefUl dame, 
lienee Bla*mefliUy adv., Bla mefulneaR. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll, xia Ne mail schuld blamfuly bi idulnes 
. .bring him silf to swilk nede. 164a Milton Apol. Smect. 
Wks 1738 1. 130 Those who. .blamefully permitted the old 
leven to remain. 

BluiftlaM (blihmlts), a. [f. Blam 4-LB8S.] 
fX. Exempt from censure or blame; free from 
charge or reproof ; uncensured. Obs. 

1397 Lanou P. PL B. xi. 306 Neythar is blamelees * \n 
biunop ne be chapleyne. For her eyther is endited. 19M 
Tindalk Matt. xu. 5 The prestes in the temple breake the 
saboth daye and yet are blamlesse. So 1611. 

2 . Giving no cause for blame ; undeserving of 
reproach ; faultless, guiltless. 

x$33 Covkrdalk Titus i. 6 Yf eny be blamelesae, the husx- 
baxide of one wife. .A Bisshoppe must beblamelesse. 164s 
I. Jackson true Prang. T. it. 124 Die blameles.se be- 
haviour of the Christians. *89 * Dixon IV. Ponn xxviii. 
(187a) 262 John Hough, a man of blameless life. 1899 Ten- 
nyson MerL 4 Prv. 1S2 The blameless King, 
b. Const, of. 

x6xx Biiilr Josh. Ii. 17 Wee will bee blamelesse of this 
thine oath. X747 Mallet Atuynt. 4 Theod. 1. 9 Blameless 
still of arts That polish to deprave. 

+ 8. Not imputing or containing blame. Obs. 

>988 Spenser Col. Clout 749 Blaine is.. more blamelesse 
generall, Then that which private errours doth pursew. 

Blamelessly, adv. In a blameless manner. 

16x1 Cotgr., / rrtprehensiblement . . blamelesly, vnre- 
prouably. 1649 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 956 As 
blamelesly asThey in Heauen. x86s Mill Utilit. v. 66 
That any law, judged to be bad, may blamelessly be dis- 
obeyed. 

Blamelessness. Blameless quality or con- 
dition. 

1670 Baxter Narrative 111. f 35 A man of the Primitive 
sort of Christians for Humility, Love, Blamelessness. 1794 
Edwards Freed. Will is. iii.tcd. 4) 993 The notion of plain 
end manifest Blamelessness. 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets iii 
77 The soul be restored to its pristine blamelessness. 

Blamer (bli'-mai). [f. Blamk v. 4-*a 1 .] He 
who blames or finds fault ; a censurer, reprover. 

1387 Wyclif Isa. 1. 6 My lace I turnede not awei fro the 
blameres [ab incr*pantibus\. x<66 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
Jewel Eu., Blamer* shoulde allwaie be Blamelesse. c s6so 
Donne To Ctess Bedford iii, Blamers of the times they 
mard. 1867 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) tio Casual 
praisers ana blamers. „ 

Blameworthy (blri-mw&iBi), a. Worthy or 
deserving of blarney culpable. 

1387 Tkevisa Higdon vl xxvii, Bote he was i-founde 
blameworky in his answere. c 1140 Protup.Parv. 38 Blame- 
worthy, culpabilis. More ApoL xL wks. 869/3, 1 am not 

greatlye bfame woortnye therein. 1699 Burnkt 39 Art. 
xvii. (X700) 167 AH men are so far free as to be praise-worthy 
or blame-worthy for the Good or Evil that they do. 1876 J. 
Grots Elk. Fragm. iii. 38 Every action which is wrong or 
blameworthy. 

Hence BWmeworthinftM. 

1980 Sidney Arcadia (i6as) 15 The blame-worthlneese Is, 
that to heart them, be rather goes to solitarinesse. 1794 


Edwards Freed. Witt nr. xHL M «8s The nature cf 
Blame- worthiness or III -dese rt . s>88 Browning Ring 0 
Bk. 1355 Blame I can bear, though not Maaewotthineei. 

Blaming (bl/i-miq), vbl. sb. [f. Blank p.] The 
action of the verb Blank ; oensme, reproach. 

fits Wvcur Job jucttLa My mouthe I shal fills with Mam- 
yngis. 1393 Gower Can/. IL 176 In blaminge of the Grekes 
feith. mm R. C. Table AtpL (ed. 3), Castigation, c ban- 
tisment, blaming. 

attrib, xgB| YoxxA.kM. 3 yt The CapUyne..ln hk» 
ing wise ssyde vuto hym : Dial not, etc, 
Blaml&g,/p/.a. That blames. Hence Bla m* 
ingl7 adv., with imputation of fault. 

x8fe Cari.vlr in Fraser's Mag. V. 380 Spank Mattingly of 
'Carteret being used as a dactyl.* 

BUmlaohere, obs. form of Bi.knishki. 
Blamon, var. of Blohav, Obs., negro. 

BUm(ne, pa. t. of Blxn v. Obs . to cease. 

Blanc, obs. form of Blank. 

II Blano (blah). [F. blame white : see Blank.] 

1 . White paint {esp. for the face). Cf. Blanch sb. 1. 
176s Mas. Harris in Priv. Lett . xst Ld. Matmeebmy I. 

1x9 She . . would look very agreeable if she added blanc to 
the rouge Instead of gamboge. sft8a Pall Mall G. 99 Sept, 
xo Tattooed Mue with wood Instead of bring smeared with 
rouge and blanc. 1869 Rorcob Elem. Cheat, na Barium 
Sulphate is used as a print, and the precipitated salt Is 
termed blanc fixe. 

2 . A rich stock or gravy in which tripe, etc. is 
stewed. 

8 . See Blank. 

Blanoaurd (blsrqk&id). [a. F. blancard (also 
blasuhard), f. blanc white 4 -ABD.] A kind of 
linen cloth manufactured in Normandy, the thread 
of which is half bleached before it is woven. 

1848 in Webster. 

Blanch (btunj), sb. [partly from Blanch a. 
(or its French source), partly from Blanch d.] 
fl. White paint, esp. for the face. Obs. Cf. 
Blano i. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11. 390 This . . serueth to make an 
excellent blanch for women (hat desire a white complexion. 
Ibid. 599 Their blanch of cerusae for complexion. x6ae 
Folk ingham Art 0/ Sun>ey 1. xL 35 Wood and Blaunch 
would haue a strong ground. 

1 2 . A white spot on the skin. Obs. 

1607 Tors ell Serpents 765 In the neck thereof are two 
blanches. 1600 Man in Moons (1849) 38 Ulcers, filth and 
blanches, will bread upon you. 

8. Min. ' I^ad ore mixed with other minerals.' 
Raymond Mining Gl. 1881. 

1747 Hoosom Mined s Diet. M ||, They break by following 
some Blanch of Ore or Spar. 

Blanch, a. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 4-6 
blaimoh(e, 4- blanche, 6- blanoh ; Sc. 7 blenaoh, 
blenshe, 7- blenoh. [a. OF. blanche, fern, of blame 
white; see Blank. Occurring originally only 
where the fern, would be used in French.] 
fl. White, pale. Chiefly in specific uses, as 
blanch fever, blanch powder, blanch sauce. Obs. 

1390 K. Beunne Chron. 40 (MAts.) He wedded h* dukes 
doubter, faire Kmme he blaunche. c X374 Chaucer Trey hts 
1. 916 And some )m>* seydist had a blaunch feuere. 1 393 
Gower Con/. III. 9 Thanne comcth the blanche fever With 
chde. c 1400 Liber Coeorum 28 Blaunche sawce for capons. 
ct 460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babes* Ph. (1868) iro 
Aftur sopper, rosted spples. peres, blaunehs powder, your 
stomak for to ese. 1479 Caxton Jason 17 Affayted with 
the blanche feures. igro Cog an H seven Health (1636) 195 
A very good blanch powder, to strow upon rosted apples. 

2 . Her. White, argent. 

1697 Loud. Gas. No. 3987/4 Robert Dale, Gent, Blanch- 
Lion Pursuivant. 1809 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxx. Far 
who. .Saw the blanche Tion e’er fall back? 

8. Blanch, Sc. blench ; more fully blanch farm , 
blench ferme [OF. blanche fertne ] ; according to 
Spelman and Coke, Rent paid in silver, instead of 
service, labour, or produce ; in Scottish writers 
extended to a merely nominal quit-rent, not only 
of money, os a silver penny, but of other things, as 
a white rose, pair of gloves, pair of spurs, etc. paid 
in acknowledgement of superiority. 

(600 Skene Reg. Maj. 36 Frietennenu.haldand their lands, 
be blenshe ferme. [1607 Spelman 932 Firtna alba, sa eat 
quse argento penditur, non pecude.] 164a Cork Inst . IL xo 
Redditus albx. White vents, blanch formes, or vents, vul- 
garly and commonly c&llad quit rents . . called white rents, 
because they were paid in silver, to distinguish them from 
work-days, tent cummin, rent corn, etc. 176ft Blackstonk 
Comm. IL 49. 1864 Glasgow Daily Her. 94 Sept., Changing 
the tenure of the castle . . to free blench farm, for payment 
of a penny silver, if asked only. 

160a K. J as. I Law Free Aton. in L/e (xSao) I. Is. 094 
The King changeth their holdings from tack to feu, from 
ward to blanch, etc. x6oq Skene Reg. Maj. 31 Gif anie 
man hes lands haldin in Trie soccfiga (in btensck or few). 
1670 Blount Law Diet. a. v„ To hold Land in Blench, Is. by 
payment of a Penny, Rose, Pair of Galt Spun, or such like 
thing. If it be demanded ; In name of Blench. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 45 The blanch, feu, and other 
casualties of superiority payable to the crown. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. iu. 8 The holding of the Barony of Bradwanline is 
of a nature alike honourable and peculiar, bring blanch. 
xft6ft Act 31-33 Viet. d. 1 6 The lands am. .to be noldea of 
the grantor In free blench. 

b. as adv . « In blench. 

i8s8 Tytlkr Hist. Scot, (1864) I. 934 A grant of land 
.. either for military sertlos or to be held blench for the 
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aajmnt of a nominal feu-duty. iM* I, Irvino />***• 
iartwuA. 386 Tho conmatonhip of iko County 10 be held 
blench of the crown for ono penny. 

- . e. So blanch duty, Houck holding, Houck bom *, 
blanch /widen odj 

itu 46 How Hist . A 7 ri (zM Mjf All blanch holdan 
Undo, im W. Buchanan Amm. Buchanan (iBao 94$ 


Undo, tm W. Buchanan Fam. Bucks* , 

Payment olfour pennies of blench-duty if demanded. ifl| 
.Star* A/iy. XV. 49/1 To change all ward holdings of the 
principality of Scotland into blanch holdings. iMfSniUNi 
/Vaat. Sc. Law < 1809; «so Blanch-holding. .is that whereby 
the vassal is to pay to the superior an elusory yearly duty, 
as a penny money, a nose, a pair of gilt spurs, Ac merely 
in acknowledgment of the superiority, nomine rnlbmjirmm . 
tips E. RossaTsoa Hist. got. xjy note, The obligations 
• .commuted for a money payment, known as Blanche Kaos. 

SlanoJl (bloo/), v. L Forms: 4 -4 bUttnohu, 

5 blsvnohti bloaoh-yn, 6 blanche, 7 blaonoh, 

6 blanch, [a. F. blanch-ir to whiten, t Hone 
white. Cf. also Blank v.J 

L Irons. To make white, whiten : chiefly, in mod. 
use, by depriving of colour ; to bleach. Also fig. 

la 1400 Morte Art A. 3040 Chirche* and chapalles chalks 


lienee has hlancht thy aoulc as white as snow. 1707 Brad- 
L wt Fans. Diet. s.v. Gniacum, The Salt of Uuaiocum, which 
you may blanch by calcining it with a great Fire in a Cru- 
cible. ilof Southey Modoc in IF. viii, His bones had now 
been blanch'd. 1S59 Merivale Rom. Em/. (1865) VI 1 . Iv. 
it Age had blanched his hair. 187s Bbowmino A risto/h. 
A/ol. ia> All at once, a cloud has blunched the blue. 

b. To make (metals) white: in Alchemy by 
‘albatinn,’ or ‘Atoificatiuu' ; in tcchn. use, to tin. 

s$8s Hrmt Seer. Phiorav. 111. civ. 130 Orpim*nt . . 
docth blanche all inettal*. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 10a Like 
them that pu*fl bate money, blanch it to cover the brass. 
>7*8 Rut nr Tin-P latex in Phil. Trasu. XXXV. 635 Till 
.. you would tin them, or in the Term of Art, blanch them. 

o. To remove the dark crust from an alloy | 
after annealing. 

i8m Phil. Trans. XC 11 I. 187 Gold alloyed with one- 
twelfth of silver . . may be stamped without being annealed ; 
it consequently does not require to be blanched. 

2 . Cookery. To whiten almonds, or the like, by 
taking off the skin ; hence (as this is done by 
throwing them into boiling water), to scald by a 
short rapid boil in older to remove the skin, or 
for any other purpose. 

sj§§ Irkvisa Barth. Do P.R. xvil cix, They (Hazel-nuts) 
engender ntoche veiitoaito, yf hey ben ete with pc small 
skynnes ; perfore. .it ia good to blaunche hem in hoot water. 
e 14U0 Prom/. Parv. 38 Blanchyn almandys, or offer lyke. 
deal bo, decortico. 1530 Palace. 456/a He can blandysshe 
better . . than blanche almondes. 1681 Chktham Angled s 
V ade-m. xxxix. 1 5 (1689) 959 Before you put on the Sawce, 
blanch off very neatly the skins of the rearch and Tench. 
« 7 «f Mu. Kafsalo Eng. Houtok/r. (1778) 88 Blanch your 
tongue, slit it dowu the middle, and lay it on a soup plate. 
1796 Mss. Glabsk Cookery v. 41 After boiling your palates 
tender . . blanch and scrape them clean. 


1675 Cotton Poet. IVhs. (1765) a6i Come, Ladies, blanch 
you to your Skins. 

3 . To whiten plants by depriving them of light, I 
so as to prevent the development of chlorophyll. 

1669 Worudob Syst. Agree. 11681) >69 If you have a de- 
sire to have them white, or blanch them, (as the French term 
it). . you may cover every Plant with a small Earthen-pot, and 
lay some hot Soyl upon them. x8o 7 J. E. Smith Phys. 
Dot. 906 The common practice of blanching Celery. tA6> 
Delamkr Kitck. Hard. 73 Blanching the shoots by a cover- 
ing of sweet earth. 

To make pale with fear, cold, hunger, etc. 

1605 Shahs. Maeb. tit. iv. 1 16 And keepe the naturall Ruble 
of your Chcckes When mine is blanch'd with fcare. 1791 
Cowi'ES Iliad tu. 41 Fear blanches cold hit. cheeks., 1857 
Ruukim Pol. Eton. Art 17 The famine blanches your lips. 

6. To give a fair appearance to by artifice or sup- 

S pension of the truth ; to palliate, to 4 whitewash.* 
low only with over (with reference to I b.). 

1949 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 37 Hlanchers .. that can 
blanche the abuse of images. x6ox Dent Pathw. Heaven 
165 Howsoeucr you mince it and blanch it ouer. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 111. xlv. 373 The Author, .hlanchcth 
the matter, saying, that he died a naturall death. 164s 
Milton Ci Disci/. 1. 1185x1 11 To blanch and varnish her 
deformities. 1709 Sachbvenell Seme. 15 Aug. xo Men., 
that . . can Hypocritically Blanch and Palliate. . Iniquities. 
i860 Ruskin Lett. Clergy 367 To take the punishment of it 
[wrong], nut to get it blanched over by any means. 

6. %ntr. To turn or become white (chiefly by 
low of colour) ; to bleach ; to pale. 

1768 Tucker Li. Nat. I. xa If wax blanches in the sun. 
1839 Mass vat Phnnt. Ski/, xxix. Their cheeks blanched, 
xfloe Bright Amor. SO. (1676) 1x1 Left the bones of her citi- 
aens to blanch on a hundred European battlefields. 1863 
Tennykon Boadicea 76 As when the rolling breakers boom 
and blanch on the precipices. 

Blftaoh (blunf), v A [A variant of Blenoh, 
which see for the derivation and hUtory.1 
t L irons. To deceive, cheat, bilk. Cfc Blench 
ff. T. To blanch of : to cheat or do out of. Obs. 

xgs Warner Alb. Eng. vit. xaxix. 193 But so obscurely 
bath beenc hlancht of good workes elsewheare done. 160a 
Ibid. xii. IxxL u6u) 996 Dallying Cities, .that intertable . . 
All Loners . . And hauing blauncned many so, in single life 
takeuride. 

1 2 To shut the eyes to, leave unnoticed, shirk, 

• blink' (a fact) ; to past without notice, miss, 
omit, Qbs. (Cf. Blanch vA 5.) 
a6eg Uacon Adv. Learn. 11. 69 In Annotaclons .. li is ouer 


usual tobfeuach the obscure ptaoes, and dlaooanie vpon the 
pkyue. s6st Raleigh Prereg. Pari. 116981 5a You blanch 
my question, and anas ere aea by eaamples. 1638 Sta H. 
Worroi fin FonrC. Eng. Lott. S3 , 1 suppose you will not 
blanch Paris in your way. 1671 uvblvn Mem* 1x857) IU. , 
Mo Whether I am to blanch this particular? . 

8. intr. To shrink, start back, give way. trek. 

J Later men apparently mix it up with Blanch vA 
>, in Mnse of 4 turn pale, change colour for 'fear. 1 ) 

. * 87 * h> Neal Hist. Pnrit. (173s) 1 . 985 Tis no time te 
blanch. MamingbrA F.Fat. Dowry n.i. What I Weep 
ye, soldiers f Blanch not I >640- 1 Lo. Dicav Pari. S/. b 
Feb. 11 A man of a sturdy conscience, that would not bjanen 
for a little. 1870 Edgar Ru n n ym ede t«6 The saint* forbid | 
that I should ever blanch at the thought of battle. 

4 . irons. To turn (anything) off, aside, or away ; 
in Vtnery, to 4 head back' the deer in his flight. 

sags Lyly Gala/hea it. i. 931 Saw you not the dears come 
tills way . . I btlceve you have hlancht him. 1607 F. E. 
Hist. Edhn. II, 11680) n; Ho would not bbuinch the Deer, 
the Toy! so near. 174s Com/I. Fam.-Piece u. i. 310 When 
he [the deer] swerves, or is blanched by any Accident. 1799 
Sm baton Edystono JL. I 303 The lantern was secured by . . 
the Cornice : which, when the sea rose to the top of the 
house, blanched it off like a sheet. 1879 4 Stoneiikncr ' 
Brit. Sports. u x. 1 1. 

t Blraoh, vA Obs. [App. worn down from 
blandish (like blench from Hlmnh v.) ; but ap- 
proaching certain senses of both Blinoh vA ami 
Blench vA, with which it was probably con- 
founded.} intr. m Blanj nan v. a. 

* 87 * ft* H. Lavatorud Ghostes (1596) 29 b, Men which 
blaunche and flatter with us, are alwayes auspicious. a 1987 
Foxk Seven. 9 Cor. v. 10 If I shoulde say that nothing therein 
were amistic, I should indeede blanch and flatter too much. 
l6xa Bacon Counsel, Ess. (Arb.) 336 Books will speoke 
plaine, when Counsellors Blanch [in adnlationem la/snri ]. 

t Blanchard, -art, a. Obs. [a. OF. blanch - 
aei whitish, bordering upon white, also as name of 
a white horse ; f. blanc , blanch - white ; see -ard.] 
White; a white horse; often as a yiuuf-piopcT 
name. (Cf. bayard ~ bayhor*e.) 

c X440 Gtnerydes 9458 Vppun my stede blanchard tliu 
ride*t here, c 1440 Guw. 4 Col. ii. 19 (Jam.; On stedis stal- 
wart and strang, Boith blanchazt and bay. 

Blanohe, obs. form of Blanch. 

BlanoBed (blonjt), a. [f. Blanch vA 4 - -rd ] 

1 . Whitened [now. chiefly, by loss of colour). 
x4ox Pol. Poems 11859) H. 50 BUunchid graves ful of dede 
bones. 1633 P. Fletcher Pnr/lt I si. xu. xxxi, Her loath- 
some face, blancht skinne and Miakie hair. x8ao Keais St. 
Agnoo xxx, Blanched linen, smooth and lavendcred. 

b. Blanched coffer : an alloy of copper and 
arsenic (cf. Blanch v. i b.). 

1603 Kmoluw Hist. Tar hex (i6*i) 1903 A cup of blancht 
copper. 

2 . Whitened (as almonds) by removal of the 
skin ; peeled. 

etnas Libor Cocorum (1869) a8 Take blanchid almondis 
and small hom grynde. a 1666 A. Drome Horace's De 
I Arte P.(i6ji) 391 Him that buys ditches bUuich’t. 

I 8. Of plants : Whitened by 


>793 T. Bkdooke Calculets 199 Blanched plants lose their 
green colour, and become whitish and sickly. 1834 Mr*. 
Somerville Conntx. Pkye. Sc. xxviL 11849 301 TheylPlantx] 
are found in caverns almost void of light, though generally 
blanched and feeble. 

4 . Pale with fear or other emotion, hunger, etc. 
x8s8 Scott F. M. Perth 1 . 50 They looked on each other 
with fallen countenances and blanched lips. 

1 5 * V Colourless, feeble ; or V perverted. Obs. 
x S 83 -3 7 Foxe A .4 Af. 1 1596)86/9 Now markeigood reader) 
whuL blanched stune here followeth. 

t Blanohesa. Obs. [(. F. blanc, blanche 
white.! ? White flour of fine quality. 
i6ox Holland Pliny 1. 564 A Modius of raeale camming 


«6oi Holland Pliny 1. 564 A Modius of raeale camming 
of the French Siligo, called Blancheen, or Ble-blanch. 
Blancber 1 ^blu-ufai). Also 6 b launcher, 
branohar, 7 -er. [f. Blanch vA 4 -kil] 

1 . He who or that which blanches or makes white. 

185a D. Moir Miner Peru Wks. II. 171 The tottering step, 

Proclaimed Time's ravages, blancher of the hair. 

2 . spec. One who blanches metals or money (see 

Blanch vA i b. and c.). 

>378 Orel. R. I/ouseh., a Elia. R56 The Mynte . . Bran- 
chars 3 ; fee apeece 13 1 . 6 s. 8 d. *647 Hawser Crown Rev. 
23 Two Blanchem lm the Mint), ini Rutty in Phil. 
Trans. XXXV. 6i< Kept, .a Secret by the Blancher. 1766 
Entick London IV. 343 Melters, hlanchers, moniers. 
b. A chemical agent used for blanching. 

*477 Norton Ord. Alth. ili, in Ashmole (1659) 30 In MaL 
gams, in Blanchers and Cilrinacions. 1594 Plat JewolLko. 
1. 90 The Alcumists giue a blauneher veto Venus with the 
salt of Tartar. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qnal., To make 
Blanchers for Coppar. 

BU nekar^ Forms : 6 blawnaher, blswa- 
aherr, blawnshere, bksunther, 6- blnnober. 
[f. Blanch v* 4 -m.] 

1 1 . One who causes to turn aside ; a pervert er ; 
an obstructor, hinderer. . Obs. 

*848 Latimer Plonghers (Arbi 33 Not for the continu- 
aunce of the Masse as the blauneher* nave launched it ami 
wrested it. Ibid. 36 Ccrrteyn a blanchers longyog to the 
markettc, to lette and atoppe the lyght of the Gospel 

1 2 . Vtnery. A person or thing placed to turn 
the deer from a particular direction. Obs. 

1335 R* Imvton in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. II. 6x Get her- 
yna up part of the said bowke lelffs..to aiake him sewells 
j or bluwiutham to kepe tb» dee re within the woode. ig8e 


8tmmv Arcadia 64 Esfsaane wp|i Hkkooe thatstoodlhatree 
waking a good occasion to enobt, and Gyneda a blancher, 
whichacpt the dearest deeve from hkt. rinWniimdA 
Eng. tx. A. (r6i9' 93a 

8. One who starts or balks dt (any tiling). 
athm Osborn Q. Eli*. Wks. (1673) 463 S9 as the wall-eyed 
bhuichers at them [ceremonies] were followed mors .out of 
reproach than approbation. 

T Blft'nbhftt. Obs. Also blaunohotto. DIE-, 
a. OF. blanchel dim. of Homo : see -it.] White 
flour or powder for the face. 

c riTg Lamb. Horn. 53 Heo tmuriefl heom mid blanchet 
bet is pes deofles Rape, c 133a R. Balm mb (MS. Bowes) so 
(Halllw.) With blaunchatte and other Hour, To make thauu 
owvtter of colour. 

&B.8bot, obi. form of Blabeit. 
Blanohimittr (blanfi mftai), [f. Blanch 4 
•MSTBR.J An instrument for measuring the blanch- 
ing power of chloride of lime and potash; a 
chTorometer. 1847 in Craig, etc. 

Blannhlny (bla -njlg ), vbl. sbA ff. BLANCH 0. 1 ] 
The action ofmaking white : see the vb- 
x6oe Holland Livy xl. xogt b, The polishing, blaunching 
and whiting . . of the temple of lupiter. rig? Phys. Did „ 
Blanching, ia the separation of the skins and hulls from 
diver* seeds and kernels. i868 Sevd Bullion 545 The furw 
naces for . . blanching are on the first floor. 

Blanokinff. vbl sb* [f. Blanch o. 8 4-ino 1 .] 

1 1 . Telling of falsehoods. Obs, 

101 J. Bell 7 J addon's A nsw. Osor. 73 These blasphemous 
flatteries, detestable and horrible bluuuchyngs. Ibid. 155 
Your impudent usage in lyeng and blaunchyng, 

1 2 . Shirking, evasion. Obs. 

164s Rogers Naaman 599 [Balsam] should have returned 
home, and abhorred hi* blanching with Gods command. 

Bla nching, fpl. a. |f. Blanch vA 4 -imu 2.] 
Whitening ; becoming white. 

c 1800 K. White Poet IVks. (18371 77 When old age shall 
shed Its blanching honours on thy weary head. 1847 Tab- 
kyson Prhec. ii. 189 On the blanching bones of men. 

Blaztokie, obs. form of Blank. 

Blancket, obs. form of Blank kt, Blunket. 
Blanomange, -manger (blima ng, -m^ n^, 
-mfl-Ag). Forms: 4 blanomanger(e, blaak(e)- 
manger(e, bla-, blam-, blan-, blaumanger, 
blamyngere, 5 blano snaungere, blaunche-, 
blono-, blawemanger, blanger mangere, 6 
blowmanger, 7 bla-, blanoh-, blanok-, blanke- 
manger, 8 blomange, 9 blamange, 8- blanc- 
mange, -manger. [In 14th c. blancmange r, a. 
OF. blane-manger (earlier -mangier), lit. 4 white 
food or dish,* f. blanc white 4 manger to eat. eat- 
ing, food. Blanc fell already in 14th c. to blam-, 
bla-, blau -, later blawe blow-, bio-, bla-, and 
manger was in 18th c. abridged to mange. The 
present spelling is a half attempt at restoiing the 
French, but the pronunciation is that of the 18th c. 
blomange , blamange , often garnished with a French 
nasal, by those who know French.] 

+ a. Formerly: A dish composed usually of 
fowl, but also of other meat, minced with cream, 
rice, almonds, sugar, eggs, etc. Obs. 

b. Now : A sweetmeat made of dissolved isin- 
glass or gelatine boiled with milk, etc., and form- 
ing an opaque white jelly ; also a preparation of 
cornflour and milk, with flavouring substances. 

X377 Lang. P. PI. B. xm. 91 bat neither bncoun ne hraune* 
blanfclmangere ne mortrewes 1* noither fisshe [ne] fleiwhe ’ 
but fodc for a penaume. 1x386 Chaucer Prol. 387 fl'or 
blankmanger [v.r. blankrmangerel that made he with the 
beste. c 141* Liber Cocorum 19 Blanc maungere of fymhe. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babecs Bk. 1 1866; 165 Two 
potaget, blanger mangere, ft Alto lely. 1483 Catk. Angl. 
3* Blawemanger. /e/onns. 1530 Ortas Voc., Blowmanger. 
1003 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 680 Their blamanxer*, jel- 
lies. chawdre*. x6a6 Bacon Sytva f 48 Blanch-Manger or 
Jelly 1769 Mas. Kakvald Eng. Housik/r. (1778) 195 To 
males Blomange of Isinglass. 177a 84 Cook hey. (1790) 1 . 
54 Its flavour was something like blanc miiiige. *80* W01- 
cott (P. Pindar) E/. Ct. Runtford Wkd. x8it V. 137 Soap- 
suds to Syllabubs and Trifles change. And Bullocks Lights 
and Livers to Blamange. xflia L Hunt in Ejraminsr 21 
Dec. 801/x Trembling at it's fete, tike blane-manger. 186a 
Mia. Breton Cookery Bk. 44/1 Loosen the edges orthe blanc. 
mange from the mould. 

O. Jig. (cf. 1 flummery/') 

*790 Burke Corr. (1844) ill. 157 Whenevet that politic 
prince made any of his flattering speeches . . when he served 
them with this, and the re*t of his blanc* mange, of which 
he was sufficiently liberal. 

t BlflUttdt sbA Obs. [a. ON. Hand, in phr. / blana 
in onion, together, whence ME. in bland \ cf. OE. 
bland mixture, f. stem of Bland v. ] 

In phr. In bland \ in mixture, iu union, a. adv. 
together ; b. fref. among. 

c 1305 E. X. A Bit. P. B. 885 pay blwe a buffet in blanda 
pat banned people, c 1340 Gem. 4 Or. Knt . xao) Hope quit 
and rqd in-blandc. a X400 Alexander (Stev.)a7b6 In bataal 

• .in -bland with pc Grekis. 

Bland (bland), sbA [a. ON. bland* (fern.) a 
mixture or fluids, spec. *a beverage of hot whey 
mixed with water,' Vigfusaun : cf. OE. bland (neut.; 

• mixture.'] The name in Orkney and Shetland of 
a beverage made of buttermilk and water. 

1703 M. Martin Dtocr. IF. Isles 11716; 374 Thair drinking 
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or bland [In Shetland], m Da Fob. etc. TsnrGt. MT. 
(I7*9» IV. j». , Ohe Scott FtmtevC^b.) She filled a email 
wooden qiuufh front an earthen pitcher which contained 
liland, a subeod liquor made out of the serous part of the 
milk. sd» R> Bunn Omisk. Urk. 4 •Shot. 13. 

Bland (btsend), a . [ad. L. bland-us soft, 

smooth, caressing.} 

L Of persons, their actions, etc.: Smooth and 
sun vc in manner; mildly soothing or coaxing : gentle. 

iddt Pam Ditty ta Sept., With some bland counsel of 
hk 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 853 With bland words at will 
1774 GoLoek. Petal. 140 His manners were gentle, comply- 
ing, & bland, tfci Southey Card Ferrand. 11. Hi, Win- 
ning eye and action bland, lid Carlylb Misc. 11857) 1. 
« Bland satire on his friends. d|t Macaulay Hitt., Png. 
Hi* 439 A bland temper and winning manners. 1878 Black 
Green Pemi, *v, iso A bland and benevolent he*. 

2 . Of things : Soft, mild, pleasing to the senses ; 
gentle, genial, balmy, soothing. 

1887 Milton P. L* v. 3 Temporal vapours bland. 1800 
Keats St. Agnes xi, The sound of merriment and chorus 
Wand. *87® C L Kora Sierra Nat. vi. ia* The air was bland, 
the heavens cloudless. 

b. Of medicines : Mild, nnirritating. Of food : 
Not stimulating. (Cf. quot. 1667 in 2). 

1836 Todd Crcl. Ana/. S Pays. 1. 671/n A very small force 
only is requisite to cause bland fluids to follow the course of 
Wood. iM Dun RtMo Du. Skin 99 Bland oils are service- 
able in softening scales and crusts iM Hourtooa Hyg. 
Brain m The bod should be bland. 

H qm^lradob. (in poetry). 

1 398 Spenser Hymn ta Beaut* 17s That base affection, 
which your cares would bland Commend to you by Loves 
abused name, xflfle Mas. Bbownino Pat ft Vow u, They 
cla spin g bland his gift. 

t Bland, v. 1 Obs. Also blonden. [Common 
Tcut. str. vb. : OE. blandan, blptuian , pa. t. bUond \ 
pplc. blanden *• OS. blandan, OHG. blantan , ON. 
(and Sw.) blanda , Goth, blandan , baibland, blan- 
dans , to mix. Only once exemplified in OE., and 
in ME. superseded by Blend vP The two later 
instances here may be accidental ; if genuine, they 
perh. represent the ON. rather than the OE. vb.} 
trans . To mix, intermingle, blend. 

a xooo Ruldles (Gr. ) xlL 59 Swdtra, bonne beobread 
bldnde mid hunige. c 1340 Caw f Gr. Knt. 1971 Blande(n] 
al of blaunuer were bo)m al about*. c sqao Liber Cocorum 
s»4 Blonde hit with mylke and put alle in panne. 1513 
Douglas y£neis 111. ix. 63 Blude blandit with wyne. 

t Bland, v.* Obs. Also blaund, blond, [a. 
OK. Wand-in-l*. blandiri to soothe, flatter: see 
Blandish.] trans. To soothe, flatter; a by-form 
of Blandish. 

c 1315 Shokkham 73 Ac blondeth. c 1505 Dumbab ' ScAir, 
\it rcnuufbir * 77 Nor 3U with benifice am 1 b andit. 

Bland, var. of Blend(k. Obs . pa. pplc . 
t Blanda*tion. Obs . rare. [app. carelessly 
formed from Bland (or 1 Bland a.) + -ation.J 

1 . Flattery. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1617) 395 One had flattered William 
Luiigchampe . . with this Mandat ion. 

2 . A deception, illusion. 

x6xa Chapman Widow** T. v, For the corpse, sir. .there's 
no body ; nothing. A mere blandation ; a deceptio visas. 

t Blander. Obs. rare. Only in ME. form 
blondere. [f. Bland v . 2 4- -eh.] A flatterer. 

1340 Aytnb. 60 he blonderes by«J> be dyeules noriches. 
I but. 6c Huanne pe blondere defended and excuseb and 
wryeb b® kueades and b® tonnes of ham b®t he wyle ulateri. 

Blandiloquence (blsendi*ldkw€ns). rare. [ad. 
L. blandiloquentia , f. blandi-loquent-cm smooth- 
talking; cf. next and -enck.] Smooth speech, flat- 
tering talk. So Blandiloquent a. - next. 

1638 in Blount Glossgr. 1779 T. Twining ia Parr** Wks. 
fiSad) VIII. 864 Even the bfandiloquence of Mr. Bland is 
now converted into railing. xflfla rail Mall G. 9 May 9/9 
He swallows a great quantity of Wandiloquence. 

+ Blandiloquoua, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. Man- 
dihqu-us (f. Ulandus Bland + stem of loqui tq 
bpe&k) + -ous.J Smooth-speaking, flattering, fair- 
spoken. So (in same sense) Blandilo'quioua a. 
[f. L. blandiloquium.\ 

*8*3 T. Adams Black* Dev. 44 Though he flatter .. and 
give olandiloquous proffers. 1089 T. Plunkbt Char. Gd. 
Command. 1 As hath that Ulandiloquious Colonel R. 
t Bludi'loquy. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. Mandi- 
loquiumA 1 Flattering speech.' 

1803 in Gdckimam. t8f9 in Colbs. 

t Blandiment. Obs. Also 6 blaadlmente, 
blandymenta. [a. OF. blandiment , ad. I*. blandl- 
mentmm ; see -Mint.] By-form of Blandishment. 

c 15x0 Baklay Mirr. Goad Mann. (1570) A I, Sweete blan- 
diment of wordet amiable, c i$xo Moss Picas Wits. 4/1 
Womens Wandimentes. 1389 Newton Cicero's Old Age 3a 
These Wandiments of pleasure. 

b. fig. Soothing or healing action. (So L.) 
stifle tr. Boasts Merc. Compit. xiv, 309 Upon the first 
Blandiment of the Fomentation the pain grows milder. 

t Blinding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bland vP + 
-iNu 1 .] Flattery, blandishment 
e 1319 SnoaxHAM 14 That ha may nnp y-weid be With 
bkmidiag an with bostc. 139s Aytnb. *0 pet is 


londinggs, ob®r of losengene. 
t Blbwlg,# a. Obs . [f. aspree.>-XNO*v] 
nattering, biaS^ing^ _ 


(blamdij), c. Forms 1 4 blandl— , 
1, bUundlse, -isahe, blou&dl— , 


4 aa, 4-6 blatmdyab, 5 blandyah(a, -yas, -yash, 
blaupdish, -las, •yaah v 6 ? b l a n d— h, Sc. blaa- 
dyla, 5- bla&dlah. fa. F. blandiss- lengthened 
stem of bfastdir 1— L. blandiri to flatter, f. blandus 
smooth, soft : see -w*. Rare in 17th and 18th c. : 
Johnson says * I have met with this word in no 
other passage* than the quotation from Milton 
(see Blandished).] 

1 . tram . To flatter gently by kind words or 
affectionate actions, to coax ; to act upon with 
caressing action or complaisant speech ; to cajole. 

CI903 (see Blandishing vbl sb.] 1x430 Lvpo. BocAsts u 
vHL (1344) 15 b, She can them Wandishen with her flatery. 
c tags Proverbs in Pol. Rel 4 L. Poems (z866) 31 Allao ra* 
m that seruavnte that vsith to blaund ysh the. «m8 
Richardson Clarissa II. xL 68 You must then blandish 
him over with a confession, that all your past behaviour 
was maidenly reserve only, xfgx Carlyi.x Sari. Res . 11. v. 
By this fairest of Orient Light-bringers must our Friend be 
blandished. 1837 — Pr. Rev. 11 . iil vil U. 333 To blandish 
down tha grimness of RepuWican austerity, 
b. fig. Of things. 

1738 J. G. Cooper Aristippus L (R.) In former days a 
country life . . Wae blandish'a by perpetual spring. 

2 . intr. (absvl.) To use blandishments ; to act or 
speak with gentle allurement or flatteiy. 

a X340 Ham polk Psalter i. 1 He spekis of crist & of Ms 
fbkraers, bloundkand til vs. Ibid . xc. 13 The dragoun. .that 
Woundiss with tha heuyd and siuytes with the tayle. c 1388 
Chaucxb Person's T. 309 If he flatere or bUndise [v. r. 
blaundUe, blandisahe, Maundisshc, blandischej moora than 
hym oghte for any necessite. s8xa Drayton Poly-oik. xilL 
aao How shee blatidishing, By Dunsmure drives along. 

1 8. trans . To ofter blandly (d. to smile thanks ). 

c 1630 Drumm. op Hawth. Wkt. ix Though they [flowen] 

ometime blandish soft delight, a x6jt R. Jambs Wkt. 


(iB8oj 954 That knew not how to menace speare. Or blan- 
dish words that ravUh sense. 
tBU-adisic sb. Obs. tare. Blandishment. 
c *473 Pound. St. Barthol. 1. ix. (1886) 91 When with flater- 
ynge blandysh, a goodwhyle she haddc Hater yd. 

Blamdlgiied, ppl . a. [£. as prec. 4 -ED*.] 
Invested with flattery or blandishment. 

167s Milton Samson 403 With blandish’d parleys, femi- 
nine assaults. 

Blandifl&er (blsrndijw). [f. as prec. -r -zb 1 .] 
One who blandishes, a flatterer. 
x6xx Cotor ..Blaadittenr. r blandisher, gloser, soother. 

Blandishing (bla-udijiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ing *.] Blandishment, flattery. 
c X305 St. Kmth. 165 in E. E. P. (186a >94 Al M blandisinge 
Ne >& tourmentz ue schulle ene fram him myn hurte 
bringe. a 1340 Ham pole Psalter ii. 3 Dispise we thaire 
bloundisynget ft thaire manauncea X4B3 C ax ton Carted 


I b, Fayr [engage, .or blandyeshing of natererH. iftl Job. 
Beaumont Psyche vl iii. cT.) Double-hearted friends, wnosa 
blandishingt Tickle our ears, but sting our bosoms. 

Blandishing, ppl- a- [f. u prec. + -lNa*.] 
Softly flattering, nootbing, coaxing. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. it. i. 30 pe see . . calme and Maon- 
dyshing wib sraob« water. 1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 117/1 
1 ne blaundUsyng wordes of wymen. xe88 Studlxy Seneca's 
Medea (1381) 135 With countnaunce bright and Mandishing. 
1840 Dickenb Humphreys Clock 48 Would the blandishing 
enchanter still weave his spells around me. 

Blandishment (blse-ndijmdm). [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT : cf. OF. blandissemcnt.] 

1 . Gently flattering speech or action ; cajolery. 
1391 Spenser M. Hubberd 1974 He gen enquire . . of the 
Foxe, and his false blandishment. x8aa Bacon Henry VII. 
Wkt. (i860) 477 He . . would use strange sweetness and 
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not . . inaccessible to aristocratic blandishments. 

2 . fig. Attraction, allurement, cotter. Anything 
that pleases or allures. 

>894 Gbeenk Look. Glasse (1861) 14s Bear hence these 
wretched blandishments of sin (Taking off his crowu and 
robe). 1660 Stanlby Hist. Pkilos. njot) 609/1 If any ex- 
ternal blandishments happen, they increase not the chief 
good. 1873 J. Bsnnxt Wmter Medst. il xL 369 His thoughts 
. . were ever on the blandishments of imperial Rome, 
t Bla*nditnde. Obs. rare. [f. L. blandus Bland 
a. 4- -tude ; but with reference to Blandish.] 
Flattering or blandishing behaviour ; blandness. 

16S9 T. Plunkrt Char. Gd. Command. Ded., Yet shall 
you meet with . . Rubs, Censures. Cavils, and base blundi- 
tade. — S4 Blanditude Desert shall overtlirow. 

Blandly (blui ndli), adv. [f. Bland a. +-lv 2.] 
In a bland manner; with gently flattering or sooth- 
ing words or actions ; mildly, gently, pleasingly. 

way Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1. 7 It ia seldom so much nigged 
energy can be so blandly attempered. *833 C. BrontS 
V iliette L a Time always flowed. . blandly, Iflce the gliding 
of a full river through a plain. 1863 Landor Heroic Idylls. 
Myrtle , hrienda whom she lookt at blaudly from her 
couch. 

Blandnaaa (bla ndn6s). [f. as prec. + -NH 8 S .1 
The quality or state of being bland; suavity, mild 
or soothing quality. 

sfl|6 Browning Larin il I, This hating people, that hate 
each the ether, And in one bland nexs to us Moorsnudte. 
a iflsp MaCau lay NiU. Eng. V. 8a Knvy was disarmed by 
the Bund ness of Albemarle’* temper. i8Sa G. Wit mm Relfg. 
Ckem. xo What water is among liquids, hi blandness, 
neutrality, and indifference, nitrogen is among gases. 


Blano, pa. t. of Bur v. Obs . ; and obs. f. Blatk. 

Rl®«h ^blscnk), a. Forms : fl-7 blunke, 6-7 
blanok(o, 7-8 blano, ft- blank. [F. blanc white, 
a common Romanic adj. (Pr. bleme, bianco, Sp. 
blame, Pg. bronco , It bianco, med.L. bloncns), a. 
OHG. blanch (MUG. blanc) i- OTeut. 'blanks* 
shining, referred by etymologists generally to the 
verbal stem Bunk, as a nasalised form of blih- in 
blthm s, OHG. blichan, OE. bUcan to shine. But 
'blink, 'blinch is not actually found In any of the 
old dialects ; and the origin of 'blanks* thus 
remains obscure.] 

1 . White (obs., and chiefly in specific uses, e.g. 
blank plumb white lead, blank Jalcm a • white 
hawk, Le. one in its third year) ; pale, colourless. 

c 1393 Coer de L. 6386 A roba i-furryd with bhmn [T blaunc] 
and sere, c 1440 I^remp. Parv. 38 Blank* plumb* [fC. H. 
blavmbluub*, 1499 btawnblumb, otberwys* callod whyt* 
lad*.] atgm S Rel. Amt. 1. xo8 Tampur blank chalx*, 
plum or cartue, with glayr*. 1360 Leigh Armorie U597) 
133 b, Tha Harahaught . . in a chemise bUnke, powdred 
and spotted with ttmllato Sable. 1373 Tuhiebv. Bh. 
Falconry sir Tha blancka falcons are flegmaticka. 9813 
Latham Falconry (1633) *5 In year blanks Hawk*. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 636 Toth# blanc Moon* Her office they 
prescrib'd. >716 Thomson I Vinter *94 Rising slow, Blank, 
in tha baden-colour'd east, tha moon, rtsx Byron Tamms 
iv. is, Tha blank gray was not nude to blast their hair. 

2 . Of paper, etc. : Left white or * fair* ; not 
written upon, free from written or printed charac- 
ters, ' empty of all marks * (J.) ; saia also of orders, 
cheques, deeds, and official documents left with an 
empty space for special signature or instruction ; 
not 1 filled up.* See ia 

1347 Lykdesay Trag. Cell. Betoum xsz Ana paper blank 
his Grace I gnrt subscriva. sna9 Shakb. Merry IV. 11. L 
77, I warrant he hath a thousand of these Letters, writ with 
blancke-space for different names. 1687 Lend. Goa. Now 
9909/4 A Copy-Book of Letters, .about one half of it being 
Blank paper. 1708 Ibid. No. 4499/3 His Grace sent him a 
blank Passport. 17x8 Addison Spect. No. 549 P t When I 
look upon the Creditor-Ride, 1 find little more than blank 
Paper. 1833 Macaulay Hit A Eng ; IV. *78 Requesting tha 
King to send a blank safe conduct in the hugest terms. 

b. Const, of. 

184a Tennyson St. Simeon 136 That God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimaful record. 

o. In blank : without names specified. 

1836 Kent Comm. Amor. Law xliv. (1873) 111. 89 A note 
endorsed in blank is like one payable to bearer, sfltffl 
Stefhkn Laws Eng . IL 199 Policies being made in blank, 
that is, without specifying the names ©t the parsons, for 
whose benefit they were made. xfl6x Goschen For. Each. 
37 Bills which are technically said to be drawn in blank. 

3 . gen. Empty, without contents, void, bare. 

1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. l xsix, Wide o'er this ampin 

court's blank area. 1840 Hood Up Rhino (i860) 945 The 
Figure, .strode forth into the blank darkness. 9849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps sot Tha blank lancet arch on the one hand, 
and the overcharged cinqucfoilad arch on tha other, sflsg 
Bain Senses S ltd. il li. 1 6 The blank sensation of the 
naked body is Owing principally Co the deprivation of 
touch, xg# Dove Lsgtc CJkr. Faith v. L ft 1. 961 lrnuing 
out of a universe in which there was only blank space. 

b. Blank practice practice with 'blank* or 
empty cartridges (see 10). Also fig. 

1873 Mosley Rousseau I. 66 Rousseau . . changed the 
blank practice of the elder philosophers into ^deadly affair 
of ball and shell. 

kufig Void of interest or event ; vacant, 'having 
nothing in it ; * ns a blank look-out. 

17*9 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 IL *89 Various kinds of 
amusements .. serve to fill up tha blank spaces of time. 
*803 Bristed Pedest. Tear 11. 481 They . . suffered us to 


talk Irish to ourselves all the evening, without the least 
interruption, so that we had but a blank night of it. 1887 
Freeman Norm. Cone. • 1876) 1. App. 753 A year which ilia 
Chronicles leave quite blank. 

b. Void of result, unsuccessful, fruitless, nu- 
gatory ; amounting to or producing nothing. 

* *333 Uoall Royster D. n.aL (Arb.V 34, 1 weene I am 
a prophets, this gears will prone hlanke. >6*7 E. F. Hist. 
Edw. II, (1680) 47 The King doubles his pace homewards ; 


. .7 The King doubles he pace homeward* ; 
instead of Triumph, glad he nadjiot loose from so imminent 
a danger . . This blank return filled the Kingdom with a 
fretting murmur. 1643 Lam. Tracts 165 The two Coloneffs 
being blank in their treaty, spent their slay in wise in- 
structions. 1699 Boybu Pr. Diet. 1x7331, A blank (or bad) 
come-off, Uns ndchemte d/faits. ira Eu.-Warruetom 
Hunt. Songs ii. (1883) 7 The men . . Whose heart heaves 
a sigh when his gome Is drawn blank. Ibid. 163 But 1 felt 
inclin'd in my inmost mind. To wish for a blank day. 

0 . Of the face or look : Void of expression, ex- 
pressing no attention, interest, or emotion; vacant. 

1839 Tennyson Elaine 8x6 While he roll’d his ayes Yet 



5 . Of persons : (Looking) as if deprived of the 
faculty of speech or action ; 4 shift up,* utterly dis- 
concerted, discomfited, resourceless, or non-plussed; 
now chiefly in To look blank : cf. prec. 

t|4N Udall Erotm. Apepk. 61 a, Ueeyng confounded and 
■ado blanks in a disputacton of a certain teloe. xdle Barkt 
AM. B 78s These fellowes be btanlrn or out or hurt and 
courage. 1849 Milton Eikon. 184 The Dommll of Bur- 
gundy at shflit of her own letter, was soon blank, xigs 
Br. Hau. M World in. | 3 How blank must Moses 
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thoM presumptuous rivals I 1667 Milton P. L, nr. 890 
Adam, .amaz'd. Astonled stood and Blank, mi Addison 
Sped. No. 7 ps Upon this I looked very blank. 17*7 
Thomson Summer 2090 The blank assistants seem’d. Silent* 
to ask, whom Fate would next demand. xigg Kingsley 
Hypatia xL in The two old men looked at each other 
with blank and norrqPetricken faces. 

0 . Of emotions: Prostrating the whole faculties ; 
unrelieved, helpless, stark, sheer. 

2634 Milton Comui 459 Noble grace that dashed brute 
violence With sudden adoration and blank awe. 1717 I’on 
Eloie a 148 'Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears, z8oo 
W. Irving Knickerb. vu. xi. (1849) 437 Blank terror reigned 
over the community. 1837 Dickens Ptckw. v. Gazing on 
each other with countenances of blank dismay. 1879 Hamer- 
ton Intelt. Life l viL 39, 1 well remember the blank de- 
spair which I felt. 

7 . pen. Pure, unmixed, utter, downright sheer, 
absolute (with a negative or privative force). 

1839 Dr OuiNcav Murder Wks. v86a IV. 59 Hie blank 
impossibilities of UllipuL 1836 Kanr A ret. Exp. 1 . xviii. 
99a The red sandstones contrast most favorably with the 
blank whiteness. 187s Farrar Witn. Hist. u. 54 llie 
blank atheism, .of recent controversialists. 

tb. Mere, bare, simple. Obs. 

1996 Nasme Stiff ran. Wald. Wks. (2683-4) 10 3 None is 
pnuy to a blank maintenance he hath, and some mainten- 
ance of necessity he must hauc. 1840 Bromic Amtip. v. iv. 
Wks. 111. my Did you not warrant me upon that puwne .. 
your blanch honour, That you would cure his jealousieT 

8. Blank verse : verse without rime ; esp. the 
Iambic pentameter or unrimed heroic, the regular 
measure of English dramatic and epic poetry, first 
used by the Earl of Surrey (died 1547). 

2980 Nashs in Greene Menaph. Pref. (Arb.) 6 The swel- 
ling bumbast of bragging blanke verse, idea Shako. Ham. 
11. iL 310 The louly shall say her minde freely ; or the 
blanke Verse shall halt for't. 2739 Ciiestehf. Lett. 1 . xxv. 
9j Those that have no rhymes are called blank verses. 1784 
CowriiR Lett . 13 Dec., Blank verse is susceptible ot a 
much greater diversification of manner than verse in rhyme. 
*®74 Sayck Com far. Pkilol \ ix. 385 Our greatest poems 
have been written in blank verse. 

b. Hence blank versifier. 

1746 W. Horsley The Fool (1748) 11. 96 Rebus-Men, 
Punsters, and Blank Versifiers. 

8. Comb., as blank-eyed, blank-looking adjs. 

2881 H. James Portr. Lady xxxvi, It whs her habit to 
interpose a good many blank-looking pauses, 188a J. 
Parker Afiott . Life U&04) 111 . 63 The blank-eyed villagers. 

10 . In various specific collocations : as (in sense 
2) blank acceptance, blank oheque, one not 
having the amount filled in ; blank bar, 4 a Plea 
in Bar, which in an Action of Trespass is put in to 
compel the Plaintiff to assign the certain place 
where the Trespass was committed’ (Blount Law 
Diet . 1670); blank bond, a bond in which a 
blank is left for the creditor’s name; blank 
charter, a document given to the agents of the 
crown in Richard Il.’s reign, with power to fill it 
up as they pleased ; hence fig. liberty to do as one 
likes; blank oredit, 4 an authorized permission 
given to draw on an individual or firm to a certain 
amount’ (Ogilvie); blank indorsement, a bill 
in which the indorsee’s name is omitted. Also (in 
sense 3) blank-cartridge, a cartridge containing 
no ball ; blank-door (. Arch .), an imitation of a 
door; blank-tire, a tire without a flange ; blank- 
tooling — blind-blocking ; see Blind 14 ; blank- 
window, an imitation-window. Also Blank- 
form : see Blanch ; point blank : see Point. 

«8o6 Genii. Mag. May 458/9 Their carbine* . . were only 
leaded with "blank cartridges. 1398 Hist. Croyland. Coat. 
in Rer. Aug/. Script. Vet.i 2684) 1 . 493 Quad am alba charta 
vocata "Blankechartre • . quod utique Regis Richardi in 
posterum causa exitii magna fuit. 1903 Siiaks. Rich. 1 1 , 
1. iv. 48 Our Substitutes at home snail haue "Blankc- 
chartem. mm Donne Sat. iii, That God hath with hi* 
hand Sign'd kings "blank-charters, to kill whom they hate. 

t£. quasi -a/fr. Absolutely, unreservedly. Obs. 

1877 Tempi,* Let. Wks. 2731 II. 434 The Allegations on 
cither side arc blank contrary one to the other. 

Blink (blseqk), sb. Forms : 6-7 blano, blanke, 
blanok(e, 7- blank, [f. prec. The senses con- 
sist of a number of absolute or elliptical uses of 
the adj., not mutually connected. (The arrange- 
ment here is chiefly chronological.)] 

+L A small French coin, originally of silver, but 
afterwards of copper ; also a silver coin of Henry V 
current in the parts of France then held by the 
English. According to Littre, the French blanc 
was worth 5 deniexs. The application of the 
name in the 17th c. is uncertain. Obs. 

«n 88 Arnold Chrou. (2811) 14 Yeldyng therof by yens 
CCC/i. of sterlyngc of blankia. 1480 Caxtoh Chrou. tug. 
ccxli v. 998 The frensshmen playde own kyng and his lordes 
at the disc and an archer alwey for a blank of hir money. 
For they wenden al had ben here*. 1943 Ld. Berners 
Fiviu. 1 . ccccxll. 776 Whosoeuer brought a fagot before 
the kynget tent, he shulde haue a blanke of Frounce. *477 
HaLLOWES Gueuara's Chrou. aot He did rather Icaue his 
woods vuoUja,. then abate one blanke of his price. s8ep 
Candles 1a stivers a pound, an Egge two 
Blount Law Diet., Blanche, a kinde of 
„ by King Henry the Fifth, In the parts of 

1 were then subject to England, the value 

\ id . . .The rcaaou why they were called Blanks, 
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.this of Silver, was in name distinguished by 

the colour. 1793 Chambers CycL Supp Blank also denotes a 
small copper coin, formerly current in France, at the rate 
of five deniers Toumois. 1669 Spring 4 Sum. in Lapland 
Is A specie dollar, or * blank,' as they call it here, will 
rouse the apathy and greed of a Lap when paper currency 
will have no effect 

8. The white spot in the centre of a target; 
hence fig. anything aimed at, the range of such aim. 

<884 Inter!. Youth in Hazl. Dodel. II. 33 Pink and drink, 
andalso at the blank, And many sports mo. 1998 Barest 
Theor. W arret m. i. 35 To cause them to leueN, and dis- 
charge at the blanckc thereof. 1837 Cuu Wiseman Fun. 
Orat. Cdl. Weld 93 Rome, the very blank and aim of 
religious partisanship in our country. 

Cf. the following with b, as illustrating its origin : 

tfios Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 49 (Globe) As level as the cannon 
to his blank Transports his poisoned shot. 1804 — Oth. iil 
iv. 228, I haue stood within the blanke of his displeasure. 

b. 4 Level line mark for cannon, as ixmit- blank, 
equal to 800 yards.’ Smyth Sailor's Wrd.-bk. 

<747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 398 Fired nt the Bellona, which 
Capt. Barrington . . did not return (being but Just within 
blank). 

1 9 . A nonplus. Obs. 

154a Udall Eraem. Apoph. 82 a, Aristippus was nothyng 
greued to take a blanke in disputacion. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Eraem. Par. Acte vi. 10 The inwande griefe. .whiche the! 
had concerned for the blancke theywer put unto. 1980 I.yly 
Euphuee (Arb.) 369 Such a place, ax turned them all to a 
blanke. 

4 . A lottery ticket which does not gain a prize. 

>■67 in Kempe Loeelcy MSS. (1835) 288 A verie rich Lot- 
tertc. .without any blancks. 1807 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 10 It is 
Lots to Biankes, My name hath touch't your eares. 1779 
J. Moors View Soc. II. xcv. 496 All the tickets he had in 
the lottery had proved blank*. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav . 1. 4 
When one has drawn a blank. 

0 . A blank space in a written or printed document. 

etna Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 26/A C. II. 
343, 1 sail leive blank is for to imbrew lhaine. 183* Star 
Chamb. Cases ( 2886) 119 Warm me*, .with biankes for names 
of plaintiff and defendant, c 1677 Marvkm. Grotuth Popery 
Wks. 1 . 555 Which blunck . . shall be filled up with the 
Christian name of such King or Queen. <1 1749 Swn- r (J.i 
1 cannot write a paper full a* 1 used to do ; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. a 1899 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 138 Full power* must be sent., 
with blanks left for the names of the plenipotentiaries. 

b. Provisional words printed in italics (instead 
of blank spaces) in a bill before Parliament, being 
matters ot practical detail, of which the final form 
will be settled in Committee. 

18x7 Pari. Debates 383/2 The blanks of the bill were then 
filled up in the committee. 1863 H. Cox lust. 1. ix. 167 In 
going through the bill fin committee], words printed in 
italics, commonly called * blank*,' stand, unless objected to. 

1 6 . A document, 4 paper,* or 4 form ’ with spaces 
left blank to be filled up at the pleasure of the 
person to whom it is given ( e.g . a blank charter), 
or as the event may determine ; a blank form. 

1586 T. B. La Prbnaud. Fr. Acad. 708 The citie of Athens 
..was constrained to sends a blanke for capitulations of 
peace, 1993 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 950 And daily new 
exactions are deuis'd, As biankes, beneuolenccs, and I wot 
not what. s6xi Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. v. iii, Throw 
him the blank. Melantius, write in that Thy choice. 171s 
in Lend. Goa. No. 4817/7 The several Blanks, .aie printed 
. .at the Crown and Scepter. 1780 J. Reed in Spark* Corr. 
A user. Rett. (1853) III. 93 We have, furnished the Com- 
missioner* wilh blanks of various kinds of returns, and 
directed them to send us a weekly account. 

b. An empty form without substance ; any- 
thing insignificant ; nothing at all. 

a 1700 Drydem (J.) She has left him The blank of what he 
was. 1704 Penn in Pa. Hist . Soc. Mem. IX. 308 People 
might have thought. . I was gone with him a blank, he being 
called governor. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 80 No blank, no 
trifle, nature made, or meant. 28x8 Scon Hrt. Midi, i, 
His debts amount to blank— his losses to blank — his funds 
to blank— leaving a balance of blank in his favour. 

7 . fig. A vacant space, place, or period ; a void. 

2602 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iv. 2x3 Duke. And what's her 

history T Vio. A blanke, my lord. 2667 Milton P.L. iii. 
48 For the Book of knowledg fair Presented with a Uni- 
versal blanc Of Natures works to mee expung'd and ras'd. 
<780 Franklin AVx. Wks. 2840 III. 595 The remainder of 
that day was wasted. .The next was a blank likewise. 1793 
Ld. Spencer in Ld. Auck/asufe Corr. (2869) III. 124 Tne 
interval till then will be a complete blank in my life, c sBsg 
J. II is lop Scott. Sacr. Sabb. vii, The blanks in family circles 
fill’d again. 2876 Mozley Univ. Serm . vL 24a Hie future 
is a blank, or a dark enigma to them. 

8 . Blank verse ; cf. Blank a. 8. 

1989 Greens Menaph. Wks. 1881^-3 VI. T<est . . they 
bewaile in weeping biankes the wane of their Monarchic. 
*8*7 Fbltham Rtsolvet 1. Ixx. Wks. (16771 »o8, I hold it 
better nut in Prose, or Blanks. 1793 Southey Nondescr. I 
Wks. IIL 58 InMiltonic blank temouth’d. 1809 Bykoh 
Bards 4 Rev. ix, Rhyme and blank maintain an equal race. 

8 . Meek. A piece of metal, cut and shaped to 
the required size of the thing to be made, and 
ready for the finishing operations ; esp. in Coinage, 
the nisc of metal before stamping. 

1996 J. Burel Entry Q. EdsnE, Braid blancis hang above 
thair 1 els, With jewels of all histories, c 2609 In Ruding 
Ann. Coinage (ed. a) 11 L 4a/ The Blanks tor Farthings 
east. 1793 Cm ameers CycL Supp., Blank, in coinage, a 
plate, or piece of gold, or silver, cut and shaped for a coin, 
but not yet stamped. >831 J. Holland Mamqfi Metals I. 
•os The blanks for wood screws are generally forged by the 
nailors, t88x Greener Gun *96 The blank [for a cartridge 
case) is.. forced by a descending plug through a tapering 
apertura 


10. The of » grain. 

s88» Morden Geog. Red. (2683) 379 The Monyers Divide 
the Pent into as Blanks. 17*9 Bradley Fa m. Diet. II. lv. 
Weights, The Moneyers subdivide the grain thus: 24 
Blanks make x Perrot ; ao PcrroU x Dwic.; 04 Dwits t 
Mite ; ao Mites 2 grain. 

11 . In the game of dominoes : A piece which 
is without points on one or both of its divisions. 

12 . A dash written in place of an omitted letter 

or word. Thus, Esq. of — Hall, read 

Blank Blank Esquire of Blank Hall. Cf. Dahb. 

Blank (blsijk), Forms : 6 blanok(e, 6 -7 
blanke, 6- blank, [f. prec. Cf. ONFr. biankt r , 
-£!/*>, F. blanc hir, OCat. blanquir to make white.] 
The senses are mixed up with those of Blanch vr 
and *, and Blench, Blenk, Blink. 

1 1 . leans. To make white, whiten ; to make pale. 
1483 Canton G. de la Tour liv, A baronnesse. .the whiche 
as men saide blanked and popped or peynted her self 2603 
Sylvester Du Bartae 1. vl ixoaxi 119 His brow Was never 
biankt with pallid fear. 289a Benlowes Theoph. ax. It, The 
coral die is biankt at lips sored. 

2 . To put out of countenance ; to nonplus, dis- 
concert, 4 shut up.’ Cf. Blank a 5. arch. 

2548 Udall, etc. Ermsm. Par. Mark xii. s8 The Saduceis 
were put to a foyle and blanked. 2987 Golding DeMomay 
xxix. 464 Al this R. Eliezer was biankt and held his peace. 
2622 Cotgr., Bejaune . . a doult, noddle ; one that's biankt, 
and hath nought to say, when hee hath most need to speak. 
— ConJuter vu teemoing, to disgrace, confound, pu/lc, 
blanke him ; to put him out of countenance, or, dnue him 
to a Non-plus. 2893 Urquuart Rabelais (1807) I. 279 If 1 
do not blank and gravel you . . and put you to a non plus. 
x8ao Scoit Abbot xviii, Which fairly blanked the bold visage 
of Adam Woodcock. 

8. To frustrate, make void, invalidate; bring to 
nought, disconcert (plans, etc.), arch. 

Mg/S T. Stapleton Ret. l/utr : Jewell, iv. 104 To da*el 
the Readers eyes withal!, or to bluncke hi* . . Argument. 
2598 Spknnkr State l ret. Wks.(i86ji 536/1 All former pur- 
poses were hlancked. a 2899 Ci.hVF.i.AND To Aid. Hoyle 8 
And thus, .blanks the Reckning with their Host. 2814 Scott 
Wav. II. i, Their sports blanked by the untoward accident. 
+ 4 . To turn away. Obs. (Cf. Blanch v.~ 4.) 

. <* 4 ® Yorkk Union Hon. 49 This unexpected aversion .. 
blanckt the Scots. 2699 Gaudkn Tears th. 139 Nor are 
people to be blanked or scared from any thing which they 
list to call their Religion. 

6. To render blank or void ; to veil from sight. 
2763-5 Churchill Gorham in. Poems II. 90 When dreary 
Night .. blank'd half the Globe. 2882 Miss Bkadoon 
Asph. III. 331 An obelisk . . blanking out earth and heaven 
with it* gigantic form. 

b. To indicate by a blank or dash ( ). 

2789 Bentham Wks. X. 289 Dele Foxical, I doubt it is 
hardly safe ; or blank it thus F-ical. 

U o. Blank (often printed ,but read 4 blank ’) 

is also, for decorum’s sake, substituted for a word 
of execration. 

1873 C. Reads Simpleton xxiii. Blank him 1 that is just 
like nimi the uneasy fool I *878 Mrs. Edwardks Jet iii. 

979 * the colonel of the regiment 1 ’ exclaims Mark.. 

1 Blank the colonel of the regiment I * With slow unmistak- 
able gusto she lingers over the monosyllable * Blank.* 

+ 0. intr. To be disconcerted; to blench; to 
shrink back. Obs. 

2699 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiii. § 2 (i66g> 49/1 If thou 
canst . . blank no more than a cold suitor doth, when he 
hear* not from her whom he never really loved. 284a 
Rogers Naaman 423 But these would shed the bloud wf 
such and no whit blanke. 

t 7 . (?) To blanch — to strip off the skin. Obs. 
1325 J. Robson Scot. Field in Chetham Misc. II, We 
blancked them with billes, through all their bright armor. 

Blanked (biankt), ///. a. 

+ 1 . Whitened, made white. Obs. 
a 1 5*9 Skelton Elyn. Rum. in Harl. Mtsc. (Malh.) III. 
479 She hobbles like a goose, with her blanked Ikmc. 
t 2 . Nonplussed. Obs. 

2822 Cotgr. *. v. Camus, Des harangueure Men cam us, 
blanked, grauelled, or dnuen to a Non-plus. 

Blanket (blarqket), sb. Forms: 4 blanket, 
4-6 blankette, 5-7 blankett, 6-7 blanquet, 
blanohet, blanoket, 3- blanket, [a. OF. blankcte, 
blanouctte blanket, f. blanc white + dim. suffix -ettc\ 
see olanchetus , -urn in Ducange, Cf. Dlunkkt. 
(The Thomas Blanket to whom gossip attributes 
the origin of the name, if he really existed, doubt- 
less took his name from the article.)] 
f 1 . A white or trndyed woollen stuff used fot 
clothing. Obs. 

c xmo Beket 2x67 Blok was his cope above : his curtel whit 
blanket, c 2400 Anturs A rth. xxix, Her belle was of blen- 
ket . . Betcn with besandus, and bocult ful bene, c mams 
P romp. Parv. 38 Blanket!, lawngelle, laugellue. [2886 
Rogers A eric. A Prices I. xxii. 575 Blanket being nndyed 
stuff. Ibid. 576 Blanket, or coarse woollen cloth, was woven 
at Witney nearly 500 years ago.] 

2 . A large oblong sheet of soft loose woollen cloth, 
used for the purpose of retaining heat, chiefly as 
one of the principal coverings of a bed ; also for 
throwing over a horse, and, by savages or destitute 
persons, for clothing. Tossing in a blanket was a 
rough irregular mode of punishment 
'Blankets*™* now also made of cotton, of paper, etc. 
2348 Test. Ebon. I. (1836) *h lintheamtna cum uno 
blanket sjpe Langl. P. PI. C x. 094 No)mr blankett in 
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tit. 1997 

1 will toss* the Rogne In a Blanl»L tM Holland 
Sutton, 17 AnnoL, A light blanquet or quill, tte J. W, 
tr. Guibert's Char, Phytic n. 66 Three or fbure bfanchets 
of Cotton hemmed, x68* Dkvdbn FI. 40 The like 


*444 Tut, Ebor. If. (1855) tit A pair of blanket* 
Sham, a Hen. IV, yi. iv. > 4 i A rascally Slaue, 
ate the Rogue in a Blanket. i6e6 Holland 


1 ne'er in Epeom blanket* tost. 1711 Budgbll Sped. 
Nix 150 *3 Han Tully himself pronounced one of hi* Ora- 
tions with a Blanket about Ida Shoulder*. 17*3 Steele 
Guardian No. 7a 1x756* 1 . 319 . 1 have . . more than once 
teen the diicipline of the blanket adminiatred to the of- 


fender*. *876 Jevon* Logic Prim . 9 People are to ac- 
customed to use blanket* to make themselves warm that 


they are surprised to see blankets used to keep ice cold. 

b.M 


platien, so as to deaden and equalize its pressure. 

1804 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 648 The blankets must be of 
fine broad-cloth, or kerseymere, 1846 Print. Apparatus 
A mat. 11 The nlatten is therefore covered with a piece of 
thick woollen cloth called the blanket. 


6 . (See quot.) 


*816 C. James Mil. Diet. fed. 4) 53 Blankets, combustible 
things made of coarse paper steeped in a solution of salt- 


petre, which, when drv, are again dipt in a composition of 
tallow, resin, and sulphur, ifsed only in fire-ships. 


0 . transf. A layer of blubber in whales. 


>88< Woon in Ljngm. Mag. V. 548 The layer of blubber 
• .called by winders the 'blanket.* 

7 . Attnb. and Comb., as blanket-bag, -cloth, 
making , etc.; + blanket - love, illicit amours; 
blanket-sluioe ; blanket-weed (see quots.). 

.696 Kane A ret . Exp . I. xvi. 193 Skins and "blanket-bags, 
xeao Sir R. Elyot Will in Elyot’n Gw. (1883* App. A, 
" Blanket doth for blankcttes. c 1683 ( Tit l* of Ballad t A 
true description of * Blanket Fair upon the river Thames in 

■ I.. .x n. c . n n 


the lime of the Great Frost. 1649 G. Danhci. Trinarch., 
Rich. II, ccxvi, Such "Hlanket-Love. 1837 Ruskin Pot. 


peon. Art i. 7a It is "blanket-making and tailoring wo 
must set people to work at. 1868 H. C. Johnson Argent. 


AlPs 1 13 learning we had no beef, ho ordered a fine 
*' blanket piece ’ to be cut off the entire side of the animal. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 'Blanket-sluices, sluices in 
which coarse blankets are laid, to catch the fine but heavy 

u 1 • -1. _ • • 


particles of gold, amalgam, etc., in the slime passing over 
them. *8795;. Fennell in Cassell's Tec bn. Educ. I V. 153 


Weeds ure often, .troublesome in tanks or ponds, .particu- 
larly the green filmy weed Cladopheru, known as ** blanket- 
weed.' 17x1 Loud. Gas. No. 4860/7 Her Majesty . . hath 
been . . pleased to Incorporate the "Blanket Weaver*. 


Blanket, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. the sb.] 
1 . trans. To cover with or as with a blanket. 


x6qs Siiaks. Lear 11. iii. 10 My face Ilo grime with filth, 
Blanket my loines, elfe all my haires in knots. 186a Park- 
man Champlain i. (1875* 194 The rocks, the shores, tne pine- 
trees. .all alike were blanketed in snow. 1884 Roe in rlar- 
Pei’s Mag. Feb. 45a/* The horses were sheltered as well as 
possible, and heavily blanketed. 

2 . Yachting. To cover a yacht with the sail of 
another passing to windward ; to take the wind 
out of the sails of. 


4 G. C. Davif.s Norfolk Broads xxv. 191 It is difficult to 
pass to leeward while blanketed by the sail of a yacht to 
windward. 


8 . 'lo toss in a blanket (as a rough punishment.) 
1609 B. Tonson Sil. Worn. v. iv. (1616) 595 Wee'll haua 
our men blanket 'hem i* the hall. 1634 Hkywood Maidenh . 


in Life 4 Corr. VI. *03 The projected expedition of the 
Blanketed*. 

tnsskalw. Obs. A blanket-maker. 


1877 Plot Oafordsh. 078 The Blanketere, whereof there 
are at least threescore in this Town [Witney], tun Load, 
Gaz. No. 4393/4 John Brookes, of Witney . . and Thomas 
Brookes . . Buuikeiers. 


our men blanket 'hem i* the hall. 1634 Hkywood Maidenh . 
lost 111. Wks. 1874 IV. 143, I would toftsc him, I wosld 
blanket him i' th Ayre, ana make him cut an Italian caper 
in the Clouds. 1867 Comb. Mag. Apr. 455 The memorable 
inn . . where Sancno was blanketed. 

Blanket, a . : ace Blonkkt, Blunket. 
Blanketed (blnri)k*t 6 d), fpl. a. [f. prec.l 
L Covered with, or wrapped in or as in, a blanket. 
1864 Sala in Daily TeL 3 May, 4 A horde of blanketed 
banditti.' 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 111. ii, Who dream'd us 
blanketed In ever-dosing fog. 

2 . Applied in U. S. to cattle having a broad belt 
of white round the middle^ also called belted and 
sheeted cattle. 

8. Tossed in a blanket, 
t Blanketee*r. Obs. [f. Blanket + -mb.] 
a. One who uses a blanket One who tosses in a 
blanket, b. plur. A body of operatives who met at 
the so-called Blanket Meeting in St Peter's Fields 
near Manchester, on 10th March 1817, provided 
with blankets or rugs, in order to march to London 


s6og Shako. Mach. 1. v. 54 Nor Heauen peep* through the 
Blanket of the darks, To cry, hold, hold. 178a Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Ode R. Acad. v. Wks. x 8 >* I. *3 The black 
blanket of Old Mother Night. x8*8 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
L *15 The blanket of the Night i* drawn asunder. 

8 . Phrases: A wet blanket : a person or thing 
that throws a damper over anything, as a wet 
blanket smothers fire. Bom on the wrong side of 
the blanket : said of an illegitimate child. 

177s Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 183 <D.) I didn't come on 
the wrong side of the blanket, girl. 1819 Scott Guy M. I. 
83 (D.) 4 Frank Kennedy,' he said, 4 was a gentleman, though 
on the wrong side of tne blanket.' 1830 Galt Lawrie J\ 
111. xiii. (1849) xa8, I have never felt such a wet blanket 
before or syne. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics xi. 1 7a. 
194 He (a melancholy man] ia called a wet blanket. 

4 . Printing. A woollen cloth used to cover the 


Blanketing (blarijkttii)), sb, [f. Blanket.] 

1 . Material for blankets ; supply of blanketa. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 95 No place yields Blanketing so 

notoriously white, as . . Witney. 1733 PhiL Trans. XXXIX. 

4a A narrow Ring of thick Blanketting. *839 F. Barham 
Adamus Exut 4a Love Night's pitchy blanketing. 1879 
M r CARTHY Own Times II.xxvii.317 Clothing, blanketing, 
provisions, .were destroyed in vast quantities. 

2 . Taking the wind out of the sails of a yacht by 
pasting to windward of it Cf. Blanket v. 2. 

1883 i rimes 97 Aug. 8/a The Marjorie then went on and 
gave the Neptune a blanketing. 

8 . The punishment of tossing in a blanket. 

1577 Holinshbd Chrou. II. 547 lasting, plaicing, blanket- 
ing, and . . such other filthie and dishonorable exercises. 
16*1 Fletcher Thierry 11. Wks. 157 The worst that can come 
Is blanketing ; for beating . . 1 have been long acquainted 
with, a 1794 Fielding To keep Wife at //. i.l, This affair, 
Sir, may end in a blanketing. 1808 Hurstons Piccadilly 
Ambul. II. 53 The cliance of undergoing a blanketting. 

4 . Mining. The catching of ore in suspension by 
a blanket-sluice ; the ore thus caught. 

1884 A themeum 3 May 570/3 Yield of gold. . from pyrites I 

and blanketings operated on 4,387 ounces. | 

Blanketleil, a. Without a blanket. 

S S.K J. Life in South II. ii. 36 Footsore soldiers, 
ess and blanketless. 1880 Daily TeL 4 Nov., The 
aliens bed on the floor. 

Blankety K blae'qketi), a. Of or like a blanket. 
187a Miss Sedgwick Hope Leslie II. 13a Kept on her 
Indian mantle in that blankety fashion. 

B laakilh (blwijkiJ), a. [f. Blank a. + -tbh 1 .] 
Somewhat blank ; hence (obs.) whitish, palish. 


Somewhat blank ; hence (obs.) whitish, palish. 

x <80 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Toug, Besanf, dried vp, 
withered, blanckish. 


withered, blanckish. 

tBUnklaii, a. Obs. [f. Blank sb. + -less.] 
Without spot or blemish. 


8 . Point-blank, flatly, nakedly, merely. 
a 1899 De Quincey Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 8 


not be blankly denied. 

Blankmanger, obs. form of Blancmange. 


Blank quality or condition. 

.890 i Fraser’s Mag. XLI. 503 The pale silver, midway 
between the lustre of the gold and tne blankness of the 
lead. 1868 Holme I. re B. Godfrey xviii. 105 Kempe’s .. 
face fell into final blankness and silence. *876 Gladstone 
Sync hr. Homer 134 The blankness and vagueness of Greek 
tradition. 

Blannfe, pa. t. of Blin v. Obs. to cease. 

Blanquet, obs. form of Blanket. 

Blare (ble-»i), v. Forms: 5 bleren, 6 blear, 
Sc. bleir, 8-9 blair, 8- blare. [Identical in form 
and sense with MDu. blaten, LG. blaren (blarren, 
blaeren ), MUG .bllren, blerrtn (mod.G .plarren)\ 
not found in the older stages of Teutonic, and 
generally taken as an imitative word. Cf. Blka.] 


bugle and trumpet blare. 

8. trans. To utter in blaring. 


■•99 Tennyson Ode Wellington x«s With Mars of bugle, 
clamour of men. «8fs Lvtton Str. Story II, 369 One cry 
alone more wild than their own savage blare (said of a 
herd of bison* J 

2. transf of 1 loudness * of colour ; cf. glare. 

(884 G. H. Houghton in Harped* Mag. Sept. 530/9 The 
womankind did not. .put on much 4 blare* of color. 

Blare, sb.* A paste of hair and tar for caulking 
the seams of boats. Smyth Sailors Word-bk, 1867. 

Blaring (ble«‘rin), vbl. sb. ff. Blabs v. + -nroL] 

1 . -Blabs sbX 


e 1440 Tramp. Parv. 40 Bloryynge or wepynge. ptoratns, 
fetus. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 1 1856) 1 18 Tnat they fltyne] 
may not hear the rowtlnge and (darings one of another. 
1899 Whitby Glass., B lairing, bellowing, crying or squalling 
as a child. 1879 Jefferies 1* ild Life S. County 104 The 
blaring of trumpets, the tootling of pan-pipe*. 

2 . fig. Clamour, noise, outcry. 


1837 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. isq No people.. make such a 
blaring about apostasy, and such a clamour about consis- 
tency, as the Liberals. 1840 Carlyle Heroes lit 198 What 


1989 K. Robinson Gold. Mirr. < 1851) 4 No blotte of blame 
Their banners klanckles, of any euill part. 


Blankly (blae-ijkli), adv. [f. Blank o. + -LY 2 .] 
1 . In a blank manner, vacuously; with helpless 
passivity, resourcelessly, aimlessly. 

1 P. LI..J r WITT Ml 1 1.1 


1863 Froudk Hist. Eng. VIII. 65 lbey were looking 
blankly in each other's faces. 1867 Mori.ky Burke 63 The 


once blind souls of men and women who had laboured 
blankly, as brute beasts labour. 1881 H. J amks Porir. Lady 
xxxvii, The latter smiled blandly, but somewhat blankly. 


2 . Starkly, utterly (in privative sense). 

x 8 a* Lamb Elia (i860) 913 So blankly divested of all 


18*3 I.AMB Ulia (10O0) 9 X 3 blankly divested ot ail 
meaning. 1870 E. J. B. Brown Eccl. Truth 930 Blankly 
atheistic doctrines. 


a 1899 De Quincey Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 89 It could 
ot be blankly denied. 


1899 Tennyson Elaine 930 A tongue To blare Sts own in- 
terpretation. 1863 Tyneside Songs 4 He blaired oot his last 
Cuckoo. 

1 4 . 1 To sweal, or melt away, as a Candle does. 
Bailey 1721 [cf. fiord], Obs.—* 

Blflim (blcei), sb* [f. the vb.] The Weeping 
of a child, the bellowing of calves (dial .) ; the 
noise of trumpets and similar instruments. 

1809 J. Barlow Columb. 111. as Sigh for battle's blare. 


and press their grievances upon the attention of the 
Government. Hence BlaaketoeTing vbl. sb. 

>798 Smollett Quiz. (1803) I. 196 God grant there may 
be neither blankets nor blanket eers. xSea Cossrrr Rural 
Rides 1885) I. 999 These base landlords laughed . . at the 
blanketeera. *830 Moriarty Husband Hunter III. *30 On 
returning from her blanketeering adventure. *833 Southey 


uproar and blaring he made iu this world. 

Bluing, pfl. a. f f. as prcc. + -INO 8.] 

1 . Uttering a loud noise : bellowing. As said of 
the tongue cf. also Blearinu. 

*8* J. Studlry Seneca's Medea <1581) 133 In fiery foming 
blaring mouth his forked tongue hec wags. 1619 Curry*, 
far Coxe-c. v. 937 Blareinjr label-lolling tongue. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xviii. 8 The blairing horn. 

2. transf. of a 4 loud ' colour : cf. glaring. 

1866 Sat. Re v. 4 Aug. 146 A painter who should exclude 
every colour but a blaring red. 

Blarney (bia-jni), sb. [f. Blarney , name of a 
village near Cork. In the castle there is an in- 
scribed stone in a position difficult of access. The 
popular saying is that any one who kisses this 


4 Blarney stone ’ will ever after have • a cajoling 
tongue and the art of flattery or of telling lies with 


tongue and the art of flattery or of telling 
unbluahingeffrontery '( l.ewis Tofog. Diet. Ireland)^ 
Smoothly flattering or cajoling talk. (Colloquial.) 

18x9 Cm abre T. of Hallux 378 Hah I- bother I — blarney 1 
What is this about T 1833 Mark vat P. Simple 1x863)71 
With promises and blarney he got credit for all I wanted. 
1884 Ruskin in Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 11/9 It was bombastic 
English blarney— not Irish. 

BlR'ruy, v. [f. prec.] a. trans. To assail 


with blarney, to overcome or beguile with flattery, 
b. intr. To use flattering speech. 


b. intr. To use flattering speech. 

1803 Southey Lett. (1856* 1 . 946 On the occasion of some 
prise, blarneying (Mrs. King will explain the word), and 




Blankness (bla.“nkn6s). [f. Blank a. 4- -ness.] 
Blank quality or condition. 


Thorne Amer. Note- Bks. 11871) I. 43 Then would sha 
wheedle and laugh and blarney. 

Hence Bla'xnieyed a., seasoned with blarney. 
Bls nwysr, one who blarneys, a flatterer. Bla*r- 
neyflad a. (slangy), blarneyed. Bla'rx& eying vbl. 
sb., flattering talk ; pfl. a. flattering. 

x86x Clinotom Frank O’ Don. is Whose blarneyed tongues 
and good looks proved irresistible passports. 188a Cormh. 
Mae- June 671 All these avocats are arch blameycrs. 1830 
Fraser’s Mag. 1 . 508 No balderdash of blarncyfied bolhera. 
tion. 1884 Mary Hickson /nr/, in \ jth C. 1 . 16s To follow 
. .in the wake of their blarneying orators. 

t Bias. Obs. Also 3-4 bias, 7 bias*. [In ME. 
use either a phonetic variant or parallel form of 
Blast, f. OK. Hliuan, ON. bldsa, etc. to blow. In 
sense a it was invented by Van Helmont, prob- 
ably with a reference to the same root; cf. bis 
other term Gas.] 

1 . A blast, breath. 


c iso$ Lay. 97818 pa eorfte gon broulen for pon vnlmete 
blase, a xaag Auer. R. pes deofles bits, & his owenc stefne. 


c 1370 Clene Maydenh. 30 Hit wendep away as w>ndc* 
bles. c 1380 SirFerumb . 9648 pay herde pat bias lof homsl. 
3 . Van Helmont's term for a supposed 'flatus' 

. 1 d . r .1. . r _ .1 


1 . intr. To roar with prolonged sound in weeping, 
as a child ; to bellow as a calf. Now chiefly dial. 


or influence of the stars, producing changes of 
weather. 


as a cm 11 ; to fallow as a call. Now chiefly dial. 

ct 440 Promp. Parv. 40 Bloryyn, or wepyn [1499 bleren), 
I Hero, Jteo. xiaa Covkrdalk Isa. xv. 4 Tno worthies also 


x66a J. Chandler Van Helmont’s Orlat. 78 The Stars . . 
cause the changes, seasons, and successive courses or inter- 
changes. To which end, they have need of a twofold mo- 
tion. . I signifie both these by the new name of Bias. 1669 


pioro, Jteo. X531 Covkrdalk Isa. xv. 4 Tne worthies also 
of Moab bleared and cried for very sorow. — x Sam. vl 
is The kyne . . wente on blearynge. a qM R. Maitland 
New Year, Thoch all thair borne* suld bleir. 1677 Lit- 
tleton Lot. Diet., To blare, clamitare, muginan. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i, To blare like a cow, mugio. 


W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 199 The next arbitrary Blass 
or flatus. i8» Sis H. Daw Chen*. Philos xq Van Helmont 
has used a term not so applicable or so intelligible as gas, 


*79* Cowper Odyss. x. 499 Blaring oft, With one consent 
all dance their dams around. >86e Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dial. I. 169 The calves did blcflry to be Bar'd. 

2 . To sound a trumpet, to trumpet. (Now the 
ordinary word for this sound.) 


vis. Bias. >879 Whitney Life Lang vii. xaa 
Blase, earlier form of Blaze sb. and v. 

N B1n4 (bltrzr), a. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of blaser to 


exhaust by enjoyment, a modem word of unknown 
etymol. : see Littrd, Scheler ] Exhausted by enjoy- 


178s Cowper Lett. 97 Apr., Blairing like trumpeters at a 
fair. K837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. l x. 60 Innumerable regi- 
mental bands blare off. s86g — Frcdh. Gt. V. xiii. lx. 97 
Those 4 subsidised 6,000/ who go blaring about on English 


ment, weary and disgusted with it ; used up. 
18x9 Byron Juan xn. Ixxxi. A little 4 blaad '— *tis h 


pay. 1863 Tennyson Welcome Alexandra 14 Warble O 
bugle and trumpet blare. 


18x9 Byron Juan xn. Ixxxi. A little 4 blasd'-— *tls net to 
be wonder'd At, that his heart had got a toucher rind. x86o 
All. V. Round Na 46. 474 Blast!, knowing airs. 1884 I<ady 
Vernev in Contemp. Rev . Oct. 354 The somewhat blast, 
artificial, conventional stage of [society] in the old world, 
t Bli'N&flll. Obs. [f. blase obs. form of 
Blazk sb J 4 -ness.] Brilliancy, brightness. 


9398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xix. (14051 874 Black* 
tempryth the shedynge blasenesse of redd* {rmbeaitUs die* 
gregnttuam claritatem\ 

Blanfeme, etc., obs. form of Blaspheme, etc. 

Bluh (bine/), dial. [A modern word or scries of 
words of onomatopoeic formation ; with reminis- 
cences of plash, splash, dash, etc., and probably of 
m 'ow\ in seme 4 perhaps 



BIsAAH. 


L A dash or plash of liquid, as when rain appenn 
to fall In sheets ; a mixture of blatu and splash. 

fsTlgcf. Busnr.I lOfl A. Seorr Harvest Poems 36 (Jan.) 
Where anawa and rains wi’ sleety Mash. s®ay J. wileon 
Nmt.Ambr. Wks 1 . 156 A anew storm came down free the 
mountains, .noo a whirl, and boo a blaah. 

2 . Watery stuff : said of very liquid mud, poor tea, 
watered milk. fig. Wishy-washy talk. dial. 

sSia Mrs. Carlyle Leit. 1H31 1 . 59 Dear Mother, excuse 
all tMa Mash. 1M4 Atkimson Whitby Chat. s.r., 4 It's all 
blosh,' or 1 Wish blush ' ; nonsense. AW. Sc. No proper 
meal ; only a Wash of tea. 

3 . A gosh or smash due to a blow ; a bash, 

xlfle G. H. K. Vac. Tour 169 A. .skull, with a tremendous 

Wash across it. 


4 . A brood flash ; a blaze flashing up. 

loden flame. Ibid., 


1S74 Lane. Gims. (E. D. S.\ Biash, asu< 

B l nth' boggart, a fire -goblin, or flash goblin; that is, a 
guhhn that flashes and disappears. It is more commonly 
used figuratively, and is applied to persons who are fiery, 
wild, or strange in appearance. 

Bluh. (blaej), v. dial. [f. os prec.l tram. To 
dash a quantity of liauid ; to dash (a thing) broadly 
with liquid, intr. To plash, to splash heavily in, 
work in, water. 

tjfil Picker To Cowslip Poems ox (Jam.) W turn . .blashan 
rains, or cranreughs fa*. xS6z ram. Horald s6 Feb. 67s 
4 How much water does your mistress . . put in our . .milk V* 

4 I’m sure/ replied the rogue , 4 1 don't know, .she just Washes 
it in.' stfig Atkinson Whitby Glou., Biash, to eplash with 
water. Alio in sense of going or having gone to sea. 4 What 
hr has got, he has blush’d for,' as property obtained by a 
seafaring life. 

Blrihy. a. dial. ft. Blahii sb. 

1 . Of or characterised by sudden heavy showers 5 
heavily splashy. 

ip$ Ramsay Goat. Shepk. 1. il. Thick -blawn wreaths of 
riuiw, or blashy thows. >863 Robsons Bards 0/ Tons 487 
The day was driexly wet an' drear. And blashy under feet, 
man. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Glou. s v., Blashy weather. 

2 . Consisting too much of liquid ; watery, thin. 
i8ao Blaekut Mag. Nov. 154 (Jam.) Iliac blashy vege- 
tables an a bad thing. 1837 Chambers Inform. Profit II. 
677 When a young man . . fills liis stomach with a great 
blashy meal. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, a. v., Blashy ale. 

Blaaon, obs. form of Blazon. 

+ BlMph8mA*tion. Sc. Obs. fad. L. bias- 
pkem&tim-em (in Tertullian), f. blasphemdre.] 

1. Insult, reviling, calumniation. 

i«n Bbllrndnn Levy 11. (1899) 176 To the mair schame 
andblaspheiuacioun of Romane linage. 1938 Lyndesay 
Papyngo 881 They, .host it hir, with blasphematioun. a 1980 
Holland Crt. Venus tv. tBa Caus Ladcis to get blaspheme* 
tkiun. 

2 . B osphemy. 

sfl 48 Compt. Scot. xviL 153 Ther blasphematione of the 
name of god oorruptis the ayr. 155a Aar. Hamilton 
Cateeh. 984 U can nocht be said without blaxphematioun. 
tilMphlWitOiy, o. Obs. [f. on type of a 
L. Hlasphimidldri-us , T. blasphcmator : see prec. 
and -ort : cf. K. bias phf mat oirc . 1 Blasphemous. 

i6>s Conroe., Blasphomaioiro , blasphematorie, blasphem- 
ous. cfRg tr. Dupta's Keel. Hist . k 6th C. I. vu. i. 985 He 
would have no part in their Blaaphematory Doctrine, 
t BUiphnttitoUe Obs. Also 6 -ature. [a. 
F. blasphJtna/tur, ad. late L. blasphemdtiir-cm , agent 
noon l. blasphemdrt : see below.] A blasphemer. 

Mi 3 Caxton (Told. Leg. 431/3 Swcrani and blasphema* 
tours, sefli N. Burns Adsnon. Deform. Kirh Scoll., That 
drunken blaspheniature. 

Bluipliema (blasf/’m), v. Forms: 4 bias- 
feme (n, 5 -yn, (blasefleme), 7 blaspheam, 4- 
blasptboma. [ME. blas/eme-n, a. OF. blasfetne-r 
( — Pr., Sp. bias fe mar), ad. I* blasphema -re, ad. Gr. 
fikcurfrjvJuv to speak profanely, f. evil 

speaking, blasphemous (-^yjtof speaking). Trans- 
ferred to L. in the Vulgate and eccles. writers, and 
preserved liturgically in the modem langs. The 
same word became popular in late L. iu sense of 
‘ revile, reproach.' whence Romanic * blasimdre , It. 
biasimare , Pr. bias mar, F. bias me r , fildmer, Eng. 
blame.] 

1 . intr. To ntter profane or impious words, talk 
profanely. Const against tin Wyclif also in, upon). 

1340 Aye nb. 30 Ha . . blasfemep aye god and his haljen. 
tab Wyclif Mark iii. 99 He that snal Wasfeme ajcini 
[ifu blaspheme against] the Holy GosL — So 4 Whs. III. 
170 lif femes by gabbingis Wasfema upon Crist Ibid. 349 
pel Wasfbmen in Crist f 1440 Gotta Rom. 381 Then the 
soule began to blasefleme. 1999 Shaks John w. i. z6r 
Brother of England, you blaspheme in this- 1711 AntnsnN 
Short. No. 99 P 7 One may tell another he whores, drinks, 
blaspheme*. mm Byron Cain 1. i. 35 Blaspheme not; 
these .am .serpents’ words. 1839 J. G. Dowling Lett. Dr. 
Maitland 17 They, .blaspheme against the precious cross. 

2 . trams. To apeak irreverently of, utter impiety 
against (God or anything sacred.) 

138a Wyclif Isa. L 4 Thai WaWemeden ihe hoeli of Irael. 
sgafi PUgr. Porf. <W. de W. mji) 4 b. They not onety «fc- 
spyaad aym, .but also they blasphemed the holy roost. 
ij M Shaks. 9 Hon. VI, 111. ii. 379 Blaspheming God, and 
cursing worn on earth. 1798 Burkk Lot. Wks. VII. 390 He 
is ready to blaspheme his God, to insult his king. 187a 
Rusens Bogie's N. § 940 New foulness with which to blas- 
pheme the story of ChraL 

3 . gm* To apeak evil of. revile, calumniate, abuse. 

otjhh Cnaucm Somfn. T. 479 As that this olds chart 


904 

«bh lokkes hoore Blasphemed hath oure booty Couaat skew 
<deg Shaks. Mach. iv. Ul to® Since that the truest Issue 
of thy Throne . . do’s blaspheme his breed. 1894 Bail 
Orresy Parthon. (1676) 3s; As soon as this fetal news Came 
to Paconss's knowledge, he blasphem'd them for it. 1718 
rots Odyto. xtv. 46a while those who from oar labours heap 


BLAST. 


ip Pacorns's know! 

xiv. 46c 

Blasphetm _ 

mm firing, iv. 119 So they blaspheme the musef 


184s Tennyson i 

+b. intr. To rail, to utter words of abuse, rare, 
a i80e Greene Arbasto vi, Dorslicia chafed much In her 
choller, blaspheming bitterly both against me and her sister, 
t Blaspheme, a. and sb.l Obs. Also 4-5 bloe- 
fam(e. [a. F. btasphlme , ad. L. blaspfumus , ad. 
Gr. MunMipot ; see preej A. adj. Blasphemous. 

138s Wvcur a Mace. x. 4 To herbaria, or heithen. and 
bUsfeme men. 0410 Love BonmooU. Mire, xxxiv. 66 
(Gibbs MS.h To haue stoned bym as blaspheme (1930 a 

£ sb. A blasphemer. 

>3le Wvcur Sol. Whs. III. 
stoned to deep. 0401 
sees, pursawed Crist 
t BlMphs*BI6, sb.* Obs. fa. F. blasphime (in 
1 2th c. also blafsme L. blasphemia Blasphemy. 
(In Chaucer also accented bla spheme .)] The 
earlier word for Blasphemy. 


r ho. III. 947 Shulden Riche bUsfemes be 
1 PoL Rooms (1850) H 93 Th« Phari- 
to the dethe, je, callid hym a blaifeme. 


ijBa Chaucer Km>. Scogan 15 In blaspheme of the goddisT 
1986 — Pard. T. 963 Cursed forswerynges. Blaspheme 
f crist, mnnsc laughter. 1916 Pilgr. Porf iW. de W. 1331) 
138 With many suche blasphemes and prouocacyons to im- 
pacyence. 1983 T. Watson Pooms (ArbO 133 Yet glorious 
hcauns, 6 pardon my blaspheme. 


uns, 6 pardon 1, ... 

t Bluphenely, adv. Obs . In 4-5 blasf-. [f. 
Blahphemk a. + -ly *.] Blasphemously. 

e 1380 Strm. agst. Mir.- Plays in Rol. Ant. II. 55 And 
therefore blasfemely the! seyen, that siche pleyinge doith 
more good than the word of God. 13M Purvey Remonstr. 
(1851 1 45 Principlis . . applied biasfemeu to a synful man. 

t Blojiphemont. Obs. ran. Blasphemy. 

1944 Bale Chrm. Sir J. OldcasteU in Harl Mice . (Mslh.) 
I. aoQ Romish blasphement— long hyd in the durke. 
Bluphfeiaer (blasfTmoi). Forms: 4 bias- 
fernery a, blaephemour, -famour, 5 blanfemara, 
6- blaaphamar. [a. OF. blasftmeor, • cur (AF. 
-our), in nom. blasphemer* : — L. blasphimdior 
-em. j One who blasphemes. 

r ijjlfl Chaucer Somfin. T. 905 This false blusphemoor 
that charged me To parte that wol not departed be. c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 97 pus was Crist callid a synnar & blasfemcr. 
1939 Cover dale 9 Macc . lx. 98 That murthurer and blas- 
pneuier of God. 177a Burkk Pres. Distant . Wks. II. 998 
A common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers, 1870 
R. Anderson Missions Amor. Bd. III. xx. 348 The recent 
blasphemer cried out in agouy. 

BlASpha merfeBB. rare. [a. OF. blasphemer- 
esse sec -bhh.] A woman who blasphemes. 
igsB Hall Chron. 138 A diabolicall Blasphemeresseof God. 
Blajiphaming (blasfrmirj), vol. sb. 

1 . The uttering of blasphemy; profane speaking. 
CS430 Life St. Kaih. (1884)30 pe btasfemynge whiche im 
spake a^enst his coddes. 1914 Barclay Cyt. 4 Upland - 
yskm. (1847) 96 There is blaspheming of Gods holy name. 
1648 Jrnkyn Blind Guide iv. 103 Take heed., of blas- 
pheming. 

t 2 . Railing, calumniation. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gontilos II. ul x 8 Blaspheming* of each 
others reputation. 

BlaaphaHiing. ppl- a. That blasphemes. 

*sb Spenser Vision* i. The vile blaspheming name. i6og 
Siiaks. Mach . iv. i. 96 Liuer of Blaspheming lew. 1809 
Soutiiey Madoc in Art. x. These blaspheming strangers. 

BlMphimoni (blcrafAnas), a . Also 6 bias- 
phemoae. [f. L. blasphdm-us (see Blaspheme a.) 
+ -ous, or perh. immed. a. OF. blasphemous, 
AF. -ous. Marlowe and Milton accented it, after 
L., blasphemous.] 

I. Uttering or expressing profanity, impiously 
irreverent. 

1939 Coverdale I so. lviil. 9 Yf thou . . ceases! from blas- 
phemous talklnge. itto Marlowe a nd Pt. Tamburl. ii. i, 
And scourge their foul blasphemous paganism. 1687 Mil- 
ton P. L.\. 809 0 argument blasphemous, false and proud ( 
178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 11 . ix. 187 John . . pronounced 
it to be a . . blasphemous doctrine. 1871 Mosley Volt euro 
(1886) 49 The history of a prolonged outrage upon these 
words by blasphemous and arrogant persons. 

+ 2 . Abusive, slanderous, defamatory. Obs. 

Sir D. Carlf.ton in Win wood Mem. II. 39 (L.) Stone 


was well whipped in Bridewell, for a blasphemous speech. 
* that there went sixty fools into Spain© betides my lord 
admiral and hi* two sons.' 16x0 Shaks. Temp, l L 43 You 
bawling, blasphemous incharitable Dog, 
Blfe'sphemoiuly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a blasphemous manner ; impiously, profanely. 

1931 Frith Judgm. Tracy (1809) 913 Against the which 
many men. .have blasphemously barked. 1811 Birin Luke 
xxii. 65 And many other things blasphemously Spake they 
against him. 1889 Wither Lords Prayer 00 A woman, 
blasphemously termed her self the Virgin Mary, a <749 
ily set up to controul the 
Sturgeon Treat. Dm*. 

r^of psalm-ringing,* as 

{f. as prec. 4 -webs.] 


iasphemously 

Swift ( J.) He would 

commands of the 

Ft. xcviii. 3 4 ThU 

Wort on almost 

Blfe 



The quality of being blasphemous. 

1894 Duff In Lift xxL (1881) 34a Such God-defying 

hi aunna m/Mt anrutf 

sSfesphemy (bla*sffrni). Forms: 3 bias- 
4 blaafamio, -y(t, blaofis toys, blgssa- 


Umj, 4 6 blaapbamxf k (5 
blaophamla, 7 bkMfeny, 5- 


bUwHU»j),p6jjr 

blasfemie\ blatphemie. a.'OF. blasfiemie, u learned 
adaptation of L. blasphemia : — Gr. 0 hm&itUm 
slander, blasphemy, abstr. sb. f. fikbafifpum Blab* 
FREMOD8. In Spenser accented blasphe my (F. Q, 
yl xii. 25). Cf. Blaspheme sb.*] 

L Profane speaking of God or sacred things; 
Impious irreverence. 

a snag Ancr. R. 198 fe aeoueffe hweolp is Blasphemia. 
hisses nweolpes nurice u be >et swereO greata ohes etpg 
£. S.AUit. P. B. x66t penne blynnes he not of blasfomy on 
to blame be dmtyn. 1488 Caxton Chart. Goddtt Cayld. 
46 Some haue fallen in to blasphemie whiche ben they that 
spelean unhonestly of nod. soifi Pilgr. Poof. (W. on W, 
1331) 118 b, Mocyons oTinfideiite, and bkurohemyes. 
Milton CmU Power in Reel. Cause* Wks. 1738 I 
Blasphemy or evil speaking against God maliciously. 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 59 Blasphemy against the Al 
or providence. stglRononr* 
.. ^ on Im* 


3 


mighty, by denying his being or providence, tig) I 
Son Strm. Ser. iv. v. (1876 64 It is nil blasphemy: » im- 
pious Intrusion upon the prerogatives of the One Absolver. 
b. fig. (against anything held 1 sacred. 1 ) 
flag Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. £ §9 (1873) 17 He was well 
‘ 1st learning. *Bj% Morlby 


punished for his blasphemy against 
Rousseau I. 163 You are drawing 


minx. 

1 indicl 


tment against 


nature,— no trifling blasphemy in thoee days. 187 »Wam- 
erton Intoll. Li/o ix. l 30s This doctrine sounds like 
blasphemy against friendship. 

t 2 . gen. Slander, evil speaking, defamation. Obs. 
8898 Wh alley in Burton Diary (x8o8> I. toy To speek 
evil of any man is blasphemy, a 1896 Br. Hall Tracts 

3 Blasphemy, .b a bloating the fame or blaming of another. 

t b. transf. A thing evil spoken of, on occasion 
of evil speaking. Obs. 

1809 Bible <Douay) Rath. v. 15 Thou shall be a reproch, 
and blasphemie. 

8. Comb. 

xSoS E. Irving Last Days 68 A blasphemy-enduring ear. 

t Blasphemy, a . Obs. [perh. f. ME. Blau- 
fh eme sb* ■»--¥.] Blasphemous. 

c 1384 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 158 A more blasphemye ground. 
Ibid, x But on this blaxpheuiye heresie schullen alle cristene 
men cricn out. 

Blast (blast), sb. Forms : I -3 blfost, 3- blast, 

4 blest, 6 ( Douglas ) bliat, 4-6 blosto. [Com. 
Teut. : OE . blast str. ma^c. *- OI 1 G. blAst, ON. btfrslr 

OTeut. *blds tu-z str. m. ; f. OTcut. *bldsan, 
(Goth, -blhan, ON. blasa, WGcr. bldsan) to blow : 
see Bi aze v* Cf. \ t .fid-tu s. (The original long 
vowel was shortened I y position in ME.)] 

1 . A blowing or strong gust of wind. 

a xooo C admens Ex. 990 (Gr.) Se grundas suf> wind for* 
nam feebwejw blasst. aipo in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 
136 A dunt other a blast of grete mi)te. 1340 Ayenb. 
903 Be xuyeh blest and be xtiych wynd. c S374 Chaucer 
Troy In s 11. 1338 Reed that howeth dowen with every blaste. 
c 1440 Promp. Para. 38 Blaste of wynde. flatus. ~ ““ 
G. Harvey Lott.-bh. (r 884) 34 Two March blasts. 1803 
Kmoller Hist. Turks (i6ai i 1336 Those that fortune ad- 
vonceth by the favour of her blastes. 1897 Dkydrm Virg. 
Georg. 1. 393 Frosts end Snows, and Bitter Blasts. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv. 13a Broken by the blast of a 
hurricane. 1847 Loncf. Kv il iil 184 Blown by the blast 
of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

2 . A puff or blowing of air through the mouth 
or nostrils ; a breath. Obs. or arch. 

e xeap Gen. 4 Ex. mi His Ucham of erSe he nam, And 
blew oor-in a Hues blast, c teas Coer do L . 1779 Unnethe 
he might draw his blast. >387 Trkvisa Higdon (1865) 1 
333 A lanterne brennyngealway, hat no man couthe quenche 
wip blast noper wip water. *904 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. 967 As when we breathe, we make a blast. s8is 
Bible Ex. xv. 8 With the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were gathered together. 1840 T. Taylor Gods Judgem. 1. 
11 xx vi. 976 Breathing his last blast. 1741 Middleton 
CY t'/rv (1749) III. 304 tne empty blast of popular favor, 
fb. Angry breath, rage. Obs. 

*838 Coverdale Jud. viii. 9 Whan he had sayde this, 
tbeirblast was swaged from him. 

8 . The sending of a continuous puff* of breath 
through a wind-instrument, so as to make it sound ; 
the blowing (of a trumpet, or the like) ; hence, the 
sound so produced ; sny similsr sound, Also^g. 

c insg I.AY. 19908 pn wes bemeae blast, a s)pn Cursor 
M. 18075 four come a steuen aU thooer blast* a 134s Ham- 
folk Pr. Const. 4990 When pal here pe grete bemes blast. 
rx4ao Destr. Troy xi. 46x4 Iche buerna to be bon at die 
blest of n trumpet. 1909 Hawes Past. Plom. 1 . xtv, Of a 
great borne I horde n royal blast. 19x3 Douglas Ainots 
11. vil. Lvi.l 31 Wpsprang the cry of men end trumpls Mist 
[clangorous tubarum\ s8ss Bible fosh. vi. 3 When they 
* e a long blast with the rommes-nome. 


1887 Milton 


long Mny w 

P. L. xi. 76 Th' Angelic blast Filld all the Region*. *780 
Han. More Daniel vil 1x4 Were thy voice Loud as we 
trumpet’s blast, slgz D. " 

(1884) 304 The postilion hi 


Mitchell Fresh. Glenn. Wks. 

had given two blasts an bis bugle, 
fb. fig. Boasting : cf. the phrase la blow one's 
awn trumpet. Obs. 

>484 Fasvan v. cxl. 197 To kele somwhat theyr hyghn 
corage, or to oppresse in partye theyr brutisshe blastu. 

to. At one blast ( 1 .. tma fiatu) : at once, at the 
same time. Far a blast : for once. 

e 1380 Sir Perumb. 9487 Haro homes pel ganne Jo to 
blowet ful many at onobuuile. 1979 Tomoon Calvin's Sera*. 
Tim . 94/h Let vs gfarifle him .. end that not onely for n 
blast, but let ys continually preach and set forth the pmisee 
of God. 1838 T. Whitaker Blood ef Grape o Beth indeed 
at the Amt view or Most will aeeme to snake both mr 
sype Bbatsoh Nom. 4 btiL 



BLASTED, 


906 


BLATX. 


1706 Laid. Gat. No. 4941/1 A new Invention of Smelting 
. . of Black Tin-Ore into White Yin . . in a Blast Furnace, 
itey Faraday Chem. Manip. iv. 94 The wind-furnace may 
generally be replaced with advantage by the blast-furnace, 
life W. Fordyck ///«/. Coat, etc. t«6 The blast fiimoce 
consists of two truncated cones, united at their bases, 
BlMtid (blarstid). Palxont. [f. Gr. fi\aar- 6 s 
sprout, bud ; cf. Slahtem a.] (See quot.) 

.*•77 Lx Conte Klem. Geol. (1879) 999 Stemmed Echino- 
derms, or Crinouis may be divided into three families, viz. ; 
. Crinids ; a. Cystids ; 3. Blastids. ibid. 301 Blastids 


had a bud-shaped body, with five petalloid spaces, .radii 
iiig from the top, and reaching hair way down the body. 

BIritidl. Biol. [f. Gr. ffXaar-ut germ + tTBor 
resemblance.] * The clear space in each segment 
of a dividing impregnated ovum, which precedes 
the appearance of a nucleus ' {Syd. Soe. Lex . 1880I. 

Bli'ltit. Sc. rare. [£ Blast v. 4* -ik, -t 4 
dim. suffix.] A little blasted creature; a dwarf. 

9787 Burns To Lorn* vii, Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastic's 1 


^bla’Btiij), vbl. sb . [f. as prec. 4 - -ino 1 .] 
f 1. The production of blasts of wind or breath. 
1335 Cover dale Isa. Ivii. 16 Y* blastinge goeth fro me, 
though I make the breath. — Ps. xvii. 15 At the blastinge 
& breth of thy displeasure. 

f b. Flatulence ; breaking of wind. Obs. 

c safe J. Kumell Bk. Nurture 304 in Babces Bk . (1868) 
136 Allc wey be ware of by hyndur part from gunnes bias- 
tynge. 1579 1 -angii am Card. Health 1 1633) 98 Windinesse, 
belching, and blasting of the stomach and belly. 

2 . The blowing of a wind-instrument. 

life Guardian 93 Apr. 403/3 The ruthless blasting of horns 
and beating of drums. 

3 . Withering or shrivelling up caused by atmo- 
spheric. electric, or unseen agency. 

133a CovKMiMLE Hagg. ii. 17, I smote you with heate, 
blastinge & hale stones, tui Hulokt, Blastynge or Sear- 
ynge, as of corne, herbes, Ixuite, and trees. 1607 Huron 
Wits. I. 459 In thy husbandry, blasting may vndoe thee. 
1616 Suri-l. & Markh. Countr. Farm 113 Blasting, which 
is a corruption happening to hearbes and trees by some euill 
constellation. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Aerie. 1 1681 ) 15 Blasting 
hath commonly been mistaken for Mildew. 1870 H. Mac- 
millan Bible Teach, vi. 114 Blasting and mildew . . had no 
place in the Divine ideal of a pure and holy world. 

t b. A similar affection of the animal body. Obs . 
1579 Lanomam Card. Health (1633) 1, To heale inflama- 
tions, blastings and swellings of the eyes. 1607 Tofhkll 
Four-f. Beasts 378 The fat. .doth keep the skin of the face 
free from all blastings and blemishes. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
A aim. 4 Min. 43 It cureth shrinking of the joints, and 
blasting. 

C. fig. and transf. 

1677 Gilpin DmmonolA 1867^ ”86 They have also so great 
a blasting upon their understanding. 
t 4 . Calumnious whisper; scandal. (Cf. next 
word quot. 1603.) Obs. 

a i6e8 F. Grevillk Sidney (x 653) 89 Saves Sir Francis 
Drake from blastings of Court. 1663 Surtf. Aff. N ether 1 . 
169 About which mutter there are not a few blastings and 
Factions. 

5 . The operation of blowing rocks to pieces; 
also its result or material produce. 

1894 Rncycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 317 Blasting . . the applica- 
tion of the explosive force of gunpowder, in opening or 
rending rocks. 1885 R. Chhmtison Autobiog. I. iv. 96 
Finding prehnite among the blastings of a trap clilt 

6. Comb, and Attrib. (sense 5), os blasting-charge , 
: fuse, gelatine , -powder , - tools ; blasting-needle, 
a taper piece of metal to make an aperture for a 
fuse ; blasting-oil, nilro-glycerine. 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Blasting-stick , a simple 
form of fuse. .883 Fortn. Rev. May 645 Blasting gelatine 
. . consists of nitro-cotton . . dissolved in nitro-glycerine. 1884 
Fall Mall G. 5 Sept. 1 i/t An article on the manufacture of 
dynamite and nitro-glycerine, and. .the still more powerful 
'explosive of the future'— blasting gelatine. 

Blasting, ppl. a. [f. os prec. 4- -1 no 2.1 
1 . That blasts, in various senses of the vb. ; 


blighting, striking with baleful effect, defaming, etc. 

tags Percivall Sp. Diet., Sereno , the blasting aire. . 
iideratio. 1603 Shakn. Meets. /ot M. v. i. laa A blasting 
and a scandalous breuth. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 999 The 
blasting volied Thunder. 1810 Southey Kehama in. ii, Is 
he left .. alone, To bear his blasting curse? 1861 Gkn. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxlv. 131 Every blasting 
at>oini nation to be raked up in the middle ages. 

2 . fig. Boastful. (Sc.) 

11M Had *t Rig. in Chambers Pop. Scot. Poems (1869) 44 
When in a blasting lift. 

Blastment (blcrstmdnt). [f. as prec. 4- -mint.] 
«- Blasting vbl. sb. (sense 3 ). 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. 1. ill. 39 In the Morne and liquid dew 
of Youth, Contagious blastments are most imminent. 1893 
Bristkd Pedest. Tour II. 368 The pestilential blastments 
of contagion. 1817 Coleridge Prel. Zapolya ii. Wks. IV. 
xqj False glory, thirst of blood and last of rapine.. Shall 
snoot their Dlastmenis on the land. 


BlMtO- (bluest*), repr. Gr. fiXturro- stem and 
comb, form of &Xa<rr 6 t sprout, germ. Used as 
the first element in many technical terms, chiefly 
in Biology, with the sense of 'germ 1 or 1 bud.' 
Thus BlsstOjWiiWi a. Bat . [Gr. napwbt fruit], 
of the natufB f f g seed which germinates before 
escaping frddk^fht pericarp. Blaatooale (-s/1), 
[«cAlf spot],' The germinal spot. Bla'xtoefcama 
(-kita), [flgipia vehicle], a Medusa in which a 


generative body is developed in the radiating 
Canals. Bbvntoohjrle (-kail), [yvAos juice], the 
dear mucilaginous fluid in the embryonal sac of 
the ovule of plants. Ste’atooade f-s/ 1 ) [eoiXor 
hollow], the central cavity which forms in the 
ovum after segmentation. BUotoooUa, Hoi., 
(x&Aa glue], tlie gummy substance which coats 
certain buds, as those of the horse-chestnut. 
Blwotoeyot (-sist), Blaatooyatiitx (-si*stiqks\ 
Inborn bladder, tebortyf little bladder], the ger- 
minal vesicle, Blastodebm. BlaatoAUe, the 
germinal disc of the ovum of birds. SlMto- 
ge-neofta, reproduction by buds. Blnsto geny 
(-p*d3fni\ H ceck el’s term for the evolution of bodily 
form, the 'germ-history of persons.' Slanto*- 
gvapfcy, the scientific description of the buds of 
plants. Blft'ntomre (-ml»j), [Gr. pUpos part], each 
of the segments into which the impregnated ovum 
at first divides. BUstopkor ( -<rf6i), [Gr. -Kpopns 
-bearing, -bearer], a more or less centrally placed 
portion of the spermatospore, which is not used 
up in the process of division to form spermato- 
blasts, but serves to carry these ; hence Blaato*- 
pborsl a ., as in blastophoral cell. Bla stophors 
(-<WB»j), Hot., Richard’s name for the part of the 
embryo with a large radicle which bears the bud. 
Blajrto'phyljr [Gr. tribe], Ilscckel s 

term for the 1 tribal history of persons. Bla*ato- 
pors [v 6 pos passage], the orifice produced by the 
invagination of a point on the surface of a blastula, 
or biastosphere, to form the enteron. Blaato- 
spktrt, a name for the impregnated ovum, when 
after segmentation, it has acquired a blastocoele 
and blastoderm. Slastostro as [Gr. arpa/pa a 
stratum, a bed], the germinal area. Bla'atostyla 
[oruAor pillar], a stalk upon which gonophores or 
generative buds are developed in the Hyarozoa. 

1877 Huxley Aunt. Inv. An. iv. 913 The central cavity 
of the body of the embryo Tenia simply represents a "bias- 
tocoele. 1883 Knowledge 94 Aug. 193/3 A mass of nu- 
cleated cells. . within which there is a cavity or "blastocasle. 

1876 Encyil. Brit. (cd. a) IV. 81 The "blastocolla, which 
covers the bud. 1S77 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. 1 lit rod. 16 
Tracing the several germ layers back to the "blastomere* of 
the yelk. s88s Jrnf. Microsc. Soe. Jan. 147 There are two 
kinds of "blastomeres, the larger form the lower half of the 
ejfg, the smaller ones the upper half. 1880 IIuxlev Cray- 
fish iv. 409 Its external opening termed the "blastopore. 

1877 — Anat. Inv. An. iii. 131 In some "blast oaiyles . . 
the ectoderm splits into two layers. 

Blastoderm (blttstodaim). Biol. [f. Blarto- 
+ Gr. Mppa, btppar- skin.] The germinal skin or 
membrane surrounding the yolk in the impreg- 
nated living ovum, anil constituting the superficial 
layer of the embryo in its earliest condition. It 
divides into two and afterwards three layers of 
cells (the epiblast , mesoblast, and hypoblast : cf. 
-blast), from one or other of which all the parts 
of the new animal are developed. 

Hence BlMtodarma'tlo, Blaatoda’rmlo a., of 
or pertaining to the blastoderm. 

1859 Todd Cyct. A naf. 4 Phys. V. 46/1 A layer of nucleated 
organised cells, named by Pander Blastoderm or germinal 
membrane. 1877 Huxlky Anat. Inv. An. iii. ixo The 
cells of the blastoderm give rise to the histological elements 
of the adult body. s88i Mivart Cat 3x9. 1836 Todd 

Cyct. Anat. ijr Phys. I. 786/a Tha arteries begin to show 
themselves . . in the substance of this same blastodermic 
lumina. Ibid. IV. 975/1 In ono germinal membrane or 
blastndermatic vesicle. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. iv. 
aoo The homologue of the blastodermic disk or vesicle. 

BlastoUB (blorstasl, a. [f. Gr. 0 kaar- 6 t (see 
above) + -ouh : cf. F. blasteux.] Belonging to a 
germ or bud ; geuninal. 
s88o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Blastule (blae-stiitl). [dim. (on L. type) f. Gr. 
&Xa<rr-6s.] A email germ ; a biastosphere. 

b88r C. K. Paul in 19 th Cent. Oct. £15 We may trace their 
development from the first organic bfasttiles. 

Bl&ftty (bla*sti\ a. [f. Blamt j£.4--y1.] 

1 . Characterized by blasts of wind ; gusty. 

1383 Stanyhurkt AS net's ui. (Arb. > 84 On a suddeyn thee 
doors winds blastye doe batter. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. 
Note-Bks. (1870) II. 160 This bleak and blasty shore. 187a 
Mem. R. Paul ix. 08 An unsteady blasty wind. 

1 2 . Causing blight ; blasting vegetation. Obs. 
1667 Beale in Phil. Trans. II. 494 (Giving! notice of a 
blasty Noon (it being then a Sultry weather \ and within 
a day or two shewing the proof upon die Cherry-blossom. 

Biasyn, blasynge, obs. ff. Blazr, -ino. 
t Blat. Obs. An adaptation of L. Rlatta. 
Bl%*t*H0J. [f. Blatant, after forms from L. 
sbs. in •antiai see -ahoy.] , Blatant quality. 

>6so Folkingham Art of Surfey To Rdr. 3 Who can be 
secured from base carping Btafemde? >884 Putsch 1 Nov. 
9 13 Birmingham blatanty. / 

Blatant (bl/t t&nt), a. Also 6-7 blattant. 
[Apparently invented bv Spenser, and used by 
him as an epithet of the tnousand-tongued monster 
begotten of Cerberus and Chimsera, the 1 blatant ' 
or 'blattant beast*, by which he symbolized 


calumny. It has been suggested that he Intended 
it as an archaic form bleating (of which the 
1 6th c. Sc. was blaitand), but this seems rather 
remote from the sense in which he used it. The 
L. blatire to babble, may also be compared. (The 
a was probably short with Spenser: it is now 
always made long.)] 

1. Jn the phrase 'blat(0ant beast*, taken from 
Spenser (cf. F. Q . v. xii. 37, 41 ; vi i. 7, iii. 34, ix. 
a, x. i, xii. advt., xii. a) : see above. 

>m6 Spenrbe F. Q. v. xii. 77 Unto themselves they [Envia 
and Detraction] gotten had A monster which the blatant 
beast men call, A dreadful feend of gods and men yd rad. 
— vi. i. 7 'The blattant beast/ quoth he, * I doe puraew/ 
160a Return fr. P amass, v. iv. (Arb.) 69 The He of 
Dogges, where the blattant beaut doth rule and raigne. 
1630 Fitz-grpprky Bless. Birthel. (x88x) xaB That blatant 
beast So belched forth from his blaspheamlngbresL a 163 8 
Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 60 Cub of the Blatant Beast. 
176B Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 390 The blatant beast . . with his 
unbridled tongue. x8ia Bykon Ch. Har. 1. xxvi. lOrig. 
MS. l, Then burst the blatant beast [note, a figure for the 
mob], and roar’d, and raged. >836 Miss MuloCH % Halifax 
(ed. 17) 340 He was one of the most ' blatant-beasts * of the 
Reign of l ei 


2 . fig. Of persons or their words : Noisy ; offen- 
sively or vulgarly clamorous ; bellowing. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Blatant, babling, t walling. 167a 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 371 You are a Blatant Writer and 
a I vibrant, xfex Southey V r is. Judgem. x. Wks. X. 993 
Maledictions, and blatant tongues, and viperous hisses. 
187a Baokhot Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 9a Up rose a blatant 
Radical 1874 H. Reynolds John Bapt. vui. <15 A blatant, 
insolent materialism threatens to engulf moral distinctions, 
b. Clamorous, making itself heard. 

1790 Cow ph s Odyss. vii. 267 Not the less Hear I the 
blatant appetite demand Due sustenance. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola (x88o) I. 11. xxix. 359 An orator who tickled the 
ears of the people blatant for some unknown good. 

Whipple Char, if Charac. Men 166 All agree in a 
common contempt blatant or latent. 1867 J. Macgregor 
Voy. A lone 65 A mass of human being whose want . .misery, 
and filth are . . patent to the eye, and blatant to the ear. 

8 . Bleating, bellowing (or merely, loud-voiced). 

S79X Cowpkr Iluul xxiii 39 Many a sheep and blatant 
goat. >866 J. Rose Kcl. Georg. Pirg. 69 Rooks rejoicing, 
and the blatant herds. 

b. Noisily resonant, loud. 

x8x6 Scorr Old Mort. xiv, A blatant noise which rose be- 
hind them. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 30 The vibrating and 
blatant powers of a hundred instruments. 

t B. as sb. One who has a blatant tongue. Obs . 

x6xo Folkingham Art qf Survey Introd. Poem, Couch 
rabid Blatants, silence Surquedry. 

Blatantly (blc> tantli), adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly 2.] 
In a blatant manner. 


1831 R. Burton Goa 99a Sated with the joys of the eye 
and mouth, you . . inquire blatantly what amusement it 
has to offer you. 1878 Miss Braddon Open Pent. vi. 47 A 
stone sun-dial with a blatantly false inscription to the effect 
that it recorded only happy hours. 

t Blatch. Obs. Forms : 5 blaooho, 6 blatahe, 
blaohe. [ME. blacche , answering to an OE .*bltrcct, 
not found, but pointing to an OTeut. *blakkjo- or 
Hlakkjd-, f. *(lakk 6 - * black' : see Black a., and 
cf. Black sb.. Bleach sb.*, Blkck, and Blktcii.] 
Blacking. Hence Blatoh-pot, blacche-pot. 

a 1300 Mctr. Poe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 628 Attramentorium 
(blacchepot>, sunt at tr omenta (blacche), sed atrum blacke). 
15x9 Horman Vutg. 81 b, Wrytters ynke shulde be fyncr 
than hlatche [ lectins esset snforio]. 133a Hulokt, Blache 
that shomakers vse A tramentum sutortum. 

t Blatch, v. Obs. [f. prec. : cf. Black v.. 
Bleach v*, Bletch v.] trans. To smear with 
blacking or other black substance. 

[c xaos Lay. 17700, Iblaecched he hsefede his licame swulc 
ismitte of cole.] * 5*7 J- Harm ah tr. Beta’s Sertn. 105 (R.) 
No man can like to be smutted and blatched in hfe face. 
1607 Sc hot. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. ix. 110 It u with the 
enimies crosse that we are Matched. 

Blate (bl^>t. dial. blA, bli»t), a. Sc. and north, 
dial. Also 6 blait, 7 bleat(e, bleit. [Found in 
Sc. late in 15th c. It answers phonetically to 
OE. bldt livid, pale, ghastly ; but the connexion 
of meaning, though possible, is not attested by 
the evidence. The general sense since 16th c. is 
1 blunt/ 'not sharp or ready 1 in feeling, courage, 
discernment, manner, action, etc. ^Connexion 
with OE. bifat miserable, wretched, is not justi- 
fied : still less with bttaO soft, weak, timid. T hese 
words gave blete , blcthe, in ME.)] 
fl. Pale, ghastly. (In OE. In the second 
quotation the sense is quite uncertain : cf. sense 3.) 

c 1000 in Cod. Vercell. 1. (1843) 63 Hung re* on wenum 
blates beodgasxtes. c 1450 Henrybon Mor. Fabl. 34 The 
fauour of thy face, For thy defence is foule and disfigurate. 
Brought to the light, blaned, blunt, and blate. 

1 2 . Void of feeling, physically insensible, feel- 
ingless. (Perhaps, like a dead body). Obs. 

xaia Douglas Aineis 1. viii. xao The Pnenitiania none m 
blait oreistis he*. ! 54 » Tkrie Priests Peblis in Pinkerton 
(179a) I. 99 (Jam.' In m far as the aaull ia forthy Far 
worthier than the blait body. 

1 3 . Void of spirits, abashed, having the courage 
blunted or daunted, spiritless, timid. Obs. 

1333 Strwart Cron. Scot . II. 639 AIk blait and basit as ana 
I scheip. Ibid. 639 So Moot, so blait, berand himself so law. 
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0 iffo Rowland Crt. Venus ProL 55 Soft* blait, and blunt* 
ofcuragoo. , 

4 . Not * sharp 1 in discernment, stupid. 

(151a mo Blately. 1 itfii N. Burns />wM 96 b (Jam.) 
As the ltalianis hod beno so blait, that liuy culd nocht 
discorne betuix an* man and ana woman, stsi Statist . 
Acc. Naira 4 Moray (Jam.) Blate, easily deceived. 

1 6. Blunt in manner, curt. Obs. 

1663 in Spalding Trout. Chas. /. (1790) 1 . 143 (Jam.) They 
got a bleat answer, and so tint their travel. 

0 . Bashful, backward, esp. from natural diffi- 
dence or awkwardness ; slow to come forward or 
assert oneself ; diffident, sheepish, shamefaced. 

f 1800 Rob. Hood{ Ritson* 1. Hi. 40 If they have supt e'er 

1 come in. I will look wondrous blate. 1674 Kay N. C. 
IVds. Coll.. A toom purse makes a bleit Merchant. Scot. 
Prov. 17 03 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, fie nae blate, Push 
banldly on and win the day. 1767 Bushs Ep. Mrs. Scott 
1 When I was beardless, young, and blate. ifo8 Cumbr. 
Ballads xxlx. 67 1 ' Cod’s neame step ferret ; nay, dunnet 
be bleate. ilej Scott Quentin D. 11 . xiv. You are not 
blate— you will never lose fair lady for faint heart, 1889 
Corah* Mag, Mar. 308 He's * no blate,' as they used to say 
in Scotland, and made himself quite at home to-night. 

+ 7 . Of a fight, a market : Dull, slow. Obs, 

1*97 -1605 Montgomerie Poems (i8ax> 46 But )it his batill 
will be blate, Gif he our ferns refuse. 1768 Ross Helenore 
55 (Jam.) Gang hame again? No, nu, Thai were my hogs 
to a blate fair to ca'. 

Hence Blately adv., Blatenesa. 

*3*3 Douglas /Eueis ProL 951 The la*t sax builds of 
VirgUl . . Caxtoun sa blaitlie lottis ourslip. *803 Galt 
Entail III. iil. 41 It will be ill put-on blateness. 

Blatft (blr«t), v, rare. [A late word, perhaps 
arising out of Blkat (sense a b), influenced by 
Blatant. Bleat was formerly pronounced (blit), 
as in great . ] 

irons, and intr. To babble, prate, give mouth 
(about), talk blatantly. 

1666 Pepys Diary (lift) IV. 46 He blates to me what has 
passed between other people and him. *878 Gilder, Poet 
4 Master 38 They peddle their petty schemes, and blate 
and babble and groan. 

Bi&td, var. of Blkat. cry like a sheep. 

+ Bla’terate, v. Obs.-*. [f. L. blatertV- ppl. 

stem of blaterdre to babble : cf. F. blatircr and 
Blattkb.] 1 To babble or talk vainly.’ Bullokar 
1676. 

Blateration (blactwFijan). Also blatt-. [ad. 
late L. blaterdtion-em , n. of action f. blaterdre : 
see prec. Cf. Blatter v .] Babbling chatter. 

1636 Blount Glossogr Blate ration , vain-babling, flatter- 
ing in s|>eech. 1864 R. Burton Da/tame 11 . a6o Heralds 
proclaimed the royal titles with normal blateration. 

t Blateroo'n. Obs. Also blatt-. [ad. L. bla* 
too , - dnetn babbler, f. blaterdre 1 A babbler. 
c 1643 Howri.l Lett a 1650) II. 117 1 hate such blatcroons. 
1636 Blount Glossogr. % Blatcron, or Blatteroon , a babler, 
.. idle-headed fellow. 

fBlathe, v. Obs. rare- i . ? To cry out 
1640 J. Gower Ovid’s Pest. vi. 197 The poore young child 
for help and soccour blalhed. 

Bla*ther v v. To talk voluble nonsense : see 

Blether. 

Blather, variant of Bladder. 
Bla*therBkite. A blustering, talkative fellow 
(//. S. colloq .) : see Blktherhkate. 

Bla-the ry f sb. and a. Sc. Also bladarie, 
bladdrie, bladry, blaidry, blaithrie. [Etymo- 
logical form and history uncertain : perh. a deri- 
vative of Bladder, and more properly spelt blad- 
dery. It has with less likelihood been referred to 
Blether to speak nonsense.] 

A. sb. Something unsubstantial, hollow, or de- 
ceptive; flummery; phlegm from the bronchial 
tubes. 

1301 R. Bruce Sertn. (Jam.) The inward heart is fell of 
bladarie, quhilk bladarie shal . . multiply thy torments, 
a 1603 Montgomerie Poems (ifhi) 75 This oarnie & blaidry 
buists up all my bees. 1703 1 ). Williamson Sertn. btf. Gen. 
Ass. 4a It was a fair horse that came into Troy, but there 
was meikle blathery in his Belly which the Trojans saw not. 
1709 M. Bruce SohI Confirm. 33 (Jam.) Nothing., but 
bladdrie instead of wholesome food. *7S* J. Kelly Scot. 
Proverbs 096 Shame fall the gear and the blad’ry o't/ a *738 
Ramsay Poems u8oo) I. Life 44 (Jam.) Frae ilka vice and 
blaidry free. 

B. adj. Unsubstantial, rotten, trashy, 

*708 M. Bruce Led. 28 (Jamj A 4th sort of blathrie ware 
we bring to Christ's grave, is a number of ill-guided com- 
plaints. I1843 Atkinson Dauby Province Bladdry, muddy, 
dirty. *873 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Blathery 
. .' ft's blathery walking.'] 

II Bla*tta. [L.] Also anglicised in 7 blat. 

1 . By Roman writers and their translators ap- 
plied to various insects shunning the light: a 
kind of moth, mite, or beetle. Vaguely and 
empirically used by 17th c. writers, but at length 
specialized as the generic name of the Cockroach. 

itfoi Holland Pliny II. 370 Two or three of these flies 
called B lattes sodden in oile, make a soueraigne medicine 
to cure the eares. *838 Rowland Monffets Theat. Ins; 
998 There are three sons of Blat tee ; the soft Moth, the 
mill Moth, and the unsavoury or stinking Moth. Ibid, The 
worms of the belly some call Blmttro. Cardanus in one 
place calleth the worms that breed in meal or bran. Blatue. 
«. The Blatta Is an Insect flying in the night, like to a 


Beetle, but wanteth the sheath wings. 1798 Stbdman 
Surinam (18x3) II. xxiii. 170 Destroyed by the blata or 
cockroaches. *8*8 Kntav ft Sr. Entomol. (18431 1 . see Tho 
all devouring Blatta or cockroach. *830 Lyell Prime . GeoL 
(183s) II. iaS The devastation of the ante and blat tee. 

1. Purple; putple silk. 

x8g8 Rowland Mottfets Theat. Ins. 990 Much variety of 
opinion there Is.. of the colour of the Blat Moth, or the 
Blattean colour. For if these Insects . . are the Hlattee 
truly so railed, why should not the black be the Blat colour, 
rather than red purple colours? 1878 Rock Text. Pmbr. v. 
39 The costly purple-dyed silks called * blatta.' 
t BlA'ttiML a. Obs. [f. L. blatte-us purple 
+ -anJ Purple. 

1838 Rowland Monfflet's Theat. Ins. 998 The Blattean 
colour is died with worms which come out of the grain of 
Cockle, out of whose bloud is produced a . . colour, not 
black, as some think, but a bright purple or scarlet. 

Blatter (bltt'taj), v. Also 6-7 blotter. [In 
sense X , ad. L. blaterdre to talk idly, babble, prate, 
perhaps partly through F. blatJrer. But the use 
of the word is probably largely influenced by its 
phonetic suggestiveness of forcible and repeated 
noise : cf. batter , chatter , clatter } patter , and bl- 
words expressing impetus, like blow, blash, blast.] 
1 . intr. To speak or prate volubly. (Also with it.) 
or *333 Latimer Sertn. 4 Rem. (1843) 358 Procuring also 
certain preachers to blatter against me. 1379 Fui.ee lies- 
hind Pari. 394 Boyesandgirks can blatter it against Christca 
presence in the sacrament. 1803 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
193 If peradventure it [the tongue] . . will blatter out and 
not tarrie within, we might bite it. 1898 Cromwell Lett. 

a sp. (CarL) Sp. 17 Sept., It is to be clamoured at, and 
ottered at. 1889 Puhky P.iren. 375 They blatter . . that 
the Church forms new dogmas at will, 
b. trans. Often witn out , abroad. 

1598 Aar. Parker Psalter xciv. 994 They blatter out 
euen what they list. *390 C. S. Rifat Relig. 16 Hee blot- 
tereth out his owne traditions. 18x3 Chatman Odyss. F.p. 
Ded. 51 What the brazen head Blatters abroad. 1845 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. II. xox Noe matter tho’ Ignorance 
blatter Follie. *703 HicKERiNCiLL/Vffj/-C>. 11. ii. si Be not 
rash with thy Mouth, to blatter out any thing before God. 

2 . intr. To hurry or rush with clattering noise. {Sc.) 
*790 A. Wilson To IV. Mitchell Poet. Wks. ( 1846)1x3 Down 
the brae. It blatter’t wi’ a blash I’ the burn that day. *840 
Hogg Tales 4 Sh. VI <3 Maxwell’s feet blattered down the 
lowest stair. *86a J. Brown Horse Subsec. Ser. in. (1889) 
909 The mow blattered in his face. 

Blatter (blaetai), sb. Sc. [f. prec.] A volley 
of clattering words, or sound of rapid motion. 

*8x8 Scott Anttq. ix, * Oot ram sic a blatta* o’ Latin about 
his lugs, that poor Rah Tull . . was clean overwhelmed.’ 
*883 Livingstone Zambesi x. at x Hundreds of turtle doves 
rise, with greut blatter of wiug. 

Blatteration, variant of Blateration. 
Blatterer (blsctarai). [f. Blatter v. + -kr 1 .] 
A voluble prater or babbler ; a blusterer. 

*807 Sclater Expos, 9 Thess. (1639) 906 Blatterer* and 
babler* in prayer they would make us. 1867 N. V. Nation 
3 Jan. 9/9 All the famous blatterer* and swindlers. 
Blattering* vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -inqM 
*8*3 R. C. Table AlphAt d. 3), Blattering , vainc babling. 
Blattering (bliL-terig), ppl. a. Sc. [f. os prec. 
+ -INO‘A] That blatters. 

17a* Ramsay Poet. Wks. (1848) III. 7a The blatran hail- 
stones. — Lyric Ode/r. Nor., The blattering winds dare 
nae mair move. 

Blatteroon, variant of Blateroon. Obs. , 
Blau, obs. form of Blow. > 

Blaud, variant of Blau. Sc. 

Blauno, Blaunchte, -er, Blaundish, etc., 
obs. fT. Blank, Blanch, -kr, Blandish, etc. 
Blaunohmer, blaundemere : see Blaunner. 
t Blau*ndrell. Obs. Forms: 5 blawnd(e)- 
relle, b launder el (le, 6 blaundrelle, (brandrel), 
7 blaundrell. [a. OF. blandurel the apple now 
called * calvillc blanc.’] A kind of white apple, 
formerly in much repute. 

riMO Promp. Pant. 38 Blawndrelle, frute \v.r. blaun- 
derel], melon is. a 1483 Lib. Nig. Rdw. IV in tlonseh. Ord. 
(1790)89 Pourveyours of blaunaerdles, pepym, and all other 
fruytes. *494 Fabyan Chron. vu. 605 Quynces, blaunder- 
ellys, peches, and other fruytes. *8xi Cotgr.. Blatuiureau , 
the white apple, called in some part of England a blaundrell. 

t Blau ndiorft. Obs. A dish m cookery. Cf. 
Warner Antiq. Culin. (1790) 55. 

1430-30 Gregorys Chron . 170 The thyrde course of thy* 
ryalTe rente . . Ouynsys in compostc. Blaundsore. c 1831 
Turn. Tottenham 068 in E. P. P (Hazl.) 111 . 95 Bell 
clapurs in blawndisare, With a nobull cury. 
t Blaunner. Obs. Forms: 4 blaunner, -ler, 
5 blauner ; also 3 blaundemere, blaunohmer. 
[app. blaun{n)er was the same as blaundemere , 
which in its turn suggests a Fr. + blanc de mer 
1 sea white/ though the application of the name 
seems to be lost.] A species of (? white) fur used 
to line hoods, etc. 

c 1330 Syr Degarri 701 (Halliw.) He ware a cyrcote that 
was grene ; With blmuuchmer it was furred, 1 wene. c *340 
Gatv. 4 Gr. Knt , *55 A mere mantile abof . . With btype 
blaunner fel bry^t, ft his hod bobc. 1480 Lybeaus Due. 
117 in Ritson Meir. Rom. II. 6 Sche was clodeth in Tars. 
Rownie and nodyng skars. Pelured wyth blauner. Ibid. 
198 in Furniv. Percy Fol 1 1.490 (Mats.; Cladd all in grecuo 
and ffiurSd with blaundemere. 

Blaunaher, obt. form of Blanohkr. 
iBlrawbok (bisu-bfk). [Du. blaauwbok, t 


blaauw blue + M buck* he-goat.] A name given 
by the Dutch settlers to a huge Antelope (A. 
leucophtea) in South Africa, on account of the 
effect produced by its black hide showing through 
its ashy-grey hair. 

1788 tr. SParrmads I 
one of the large species 
The Blauwbok . . is six 
fBU*ver, v. Obs 
148s Pastern Lett, aos 11 . «8 He and hys wyft and other 
have blaveryd here of my kynied. 

BlftW, north, and Sc. form of BliOW. 
Blawnohe, blawnaher, obs. ff. Blanch, -er. 
Blft'wort. Sc. [f. bla. Blab 4 herb, plant .1 

The name in Scotland of two plants : the Harebell 
{Campanula rotundifolia\ and the Com Blue- 
bottle ( Centaurs * Cyanus). Cf. BliwaBT. 

tyeS Ramsay Poet. Wks. (1848) IIL *37 Of colour like a 
bla wart blue. 0*774 FsacvasoM Poems (1845) 35 Een as 
blue’s a bla wort Wt’ straiks. 1814 Scott St. Roman's tU 
165 (Jam.) His poor wizened houghs ss blue as a blawart. , 
Blay, variant of Blba v. to bleat. 4 

Blftj, blfty (blF»). Also 7 {rare) blea. [OE. 
blittt (wk. fern.) is cogn. w. Ger. blei{h)e, MDu. 
bleu, mod. Du. blei :-OTeut. *blaijdn. Franck 
thinks it may be derived from the aame root as 
Ger. blei lead, and OR. bib. Bleu, complexion.] 
The name of a small fish, the bleak. 

cxooo Alphic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker Voc. *80 Gobio, binge 
1811 Colon., Able, ablay.or bleake, fish. *700 Stem's Sunt. 
(ed. Slrype 1754) 11 . v. xxvli. 479/0 No such person shall 
within the said bounds or limits fleet with any Blay net. 
1787 Best Angling red. 9)4 Albumus, the Bleak or Bley. 
*8aa 1 m Ison Sc. 4 Art II. 336 Tho blay, or Mask fish which 
is very common in the rivers near London. *848 Sidonia 
Sort. 11 . 47 We have taken blcy : the nets are au loaded. 
Blay* -berry* dial, variant of Blab, -berry. 
BU^'ing, bleying* vbl. sb. [See Blea.] Tho 
bleating of Tombs or kids ; crying of children. 
tBlayk(e* a. Obs. Also 3-4 bloik(o, fi bloyko. 
[ME Tbleik, a. ON. bleikr shining, pale, coga. 
w. OE. bide, OS. bib (MDu. Meet, Du. Meek\ 
OHG. blcih (MUG. and mod.G. bleich) OTeut. 
Hlaiko-z , f. the stem of bltkan , pa. t. blaik, to ahino. 
Cf. the synonyms Blake, Bleak, Bloke.] 

a. Pale. b. Yellow. 

a 1300 Ilccvtlok 470 That weren for hunger grene and 
bleikeT a 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 97 Blomezhlayke ft blwe 
ft rede. *440 Promp. Pam. 30 Blcyke of colour 0,/at/idus. 
1370 Levins Manip. 198 Blayk o,fiauMS. 

Blayle, obs. variant of Brail. 

*6sa K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (*847) 1B8 His sayles ., 
prevented with martnets blayles and caskettes. 

Blayn(e, obs. form of Plain. 

Blau (btf'z), Forms: 1 blame, 1-7 
blase, 3 blase, 6 - blase ; north, and Sc. 3-6 blee(e* 
4 bloee, 6 bleie(e, blelss, 7- bleeae. [OE. 
blase, blsese, wk. fem., chiefly in sense of * torch* 
(OTeut. type +blasdn-\ is cogn. w. MHG. bias 
neut., a torch, with OlIG. blast, mod.G. blast ’pale, 
whitish* (originally ’shining'), and with Blaze/A* 
The northern forms with e probably originated la 
a lengthening of the vowel of OE. r/swr.J 
f 1 . A torch, firebrand. Obs. 

c 1000 Alfiic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker ia6 Lampas . blase. 
c xooo Ags.GosA. John xviiL 3 Iudas. .com byder mid leoht- 
fatum & mid blasum. 1180 Hatton G. Ibid. Blesen, v.r. 
bleosum. *913 Douolas ACneis iv. x. 87 The feirfull brand b 
and blesis of nait fyre, Reddy to birne thi schippiz. 1333 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 339 Sa mony bleisea into the tyme 
hen brint Of pik and tar. 

2 . A bright glowing flame or fire. In a blase 
{on blaze obs.) : on fire, in flames. 

a xooo Guthlac (Gr.) 618 In bmlbbesan. ft 003 Lay. *859 
In here temple lie lelte Deomen enne blase of fure. 0*300 
Cursor M. 8877 Vte o hat tre it brast a blese (other MSS. 
blass, blase) pat brent pam al wtt-ln a rose. *377 Langu P. 
PL B. xvii. 9t9 A torche, The blase pere-oT yblowe out. 
1393 Gowk* CVq/. II. 944 They sotten all on blase, satj 
ITouolas Mneis vi. ix. 190 A fell bleiss of thundlr. inso 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 19 It Is as fir* in straw, a blase 
and away. 1749 Dv Foe Voy. round World{i 840) 331 A few 
witherea dnr sticks, with which they made a blaze. *837 
Willmott Pleas. Lit. xL 46 The strongest blaze soon goes 
out when a man always blows and never feeds it. 

b. (slang.) Blazes : pi. referring to the flames 
of hell, used in several forcible expressions, as 
the blazes / Like blazes : furiously, impetuously. 
To {the) biases : to perdition* ’to the deuce'; 
used in imprecations. 

*838 Dickens O. Twist 91 What the biases Is In the wind 
now ? 1843 I)israeu Sybil (Rildg. > 984 She sets her f “ 
against gals working in mills like biases. *833 De Quin 
Sp. Nun Win. 1863 III. 84 The horse .. want like nlazi 
t o. A ’ flash ' (of lightning), a moment. Obs. 
*390 Greene Never too late (xfieo) 71 Lightning, that 
beautifies the heauen for a blaze. 

8- fig- A sudden kindling up of passion as of 
a fire ; a violent outburst 
[01040 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 185 Ontend roe wih he 
blase of h> leitinde loue .1 tggg Suaks. Rich. II, u. i 33 
His rash fierce blase of Ryot cannot last. 1808 — Tr. ft 
Cr. iv. v. 105 Hector in his blase of wrath subscribes To 
tender obiects. 1848 Buck Rich. Ill, l is The Blase of 
Ambition. 1798 Johnson Idler No. 4 p xo There is danger 


Vy. II. s*9 The Maouw-bok Is also 
ofgaseL itee Penny CycL II. 88/« 
feet in length. . . 



. should dk awn 

i fanned to* Lover House 


Hfflf flTODOIt 


lest the bbn of charity 

tom Ci of Reu. liL a/9 Which 
Into t blase of rwwitnwit. 

4 . Brilliant light, brightness, brilliancy ; a glow 
of bright colour. 

>964 Hamimotom To Isabella Markham 4 Em that 
nock the diamondii Mate. teflft M. Roy wm Elegy xte in 
Sponsor*! Wbs.t***) V. *83 The blaze whereof when Men 
beheld. 1671 Milton Samson 80 O dark, dark, done, amid 
the blase of noon. eSm Southby Thataba x my, The rich 
geranium's scarlet Man. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IL 
589 The theatres were . . one blase of orange ribands.. 

5. fig. a. • Blasino Stab a, cynosure. 

■889 ww Euphues (Ark) we Thy bean tie hath made 
thee the blase of Italy, 
b. Glory, splendour, brilliant display. 

>879 Lvly Euphues 180 "Beauty, where la thy Man?* 
me Addison Sport. No. 369 Y8 A most glorious Blase of 
Poetical Images. 1850 Tennyson In Mom, xcviii, Sadness 
dings Her shadow on the Mass of kings. 1879 Jfo 
Plato e) II. 169 Enveloping in a blase of jests the 


o. Clear or lull light, as of noon. 

>748 Richardson Clarissa (s8ir) X. L 3 Nov to your re- 
gret, pushed into blase, as I may say. 1889 Lxcky Euro/. 
Mor. II. L 64 The blare of publicity. 1879 Fassar St, 
PaulftBBq) 190 In the full blare of contemporary knowledge. 

6. Comb., as bkue-trailing. 

s8eg J. Barlow Coiumb . via sji Blaze-ftndliag fossa vault 
t he n ight's, dim round. 

BlffM (bl/it), sb* [Appears first in 17th c. 5 
no corresponding form occurs in OE. or ME. 
But clearly identical with ON. Most ' white star on a 
horse's forehead,' MDu. blase, Du. bits , mod.G. 
bldste, blast, all in same sense, from stem bias-, 
bias- shining, white ; cf. OHG. blast whitish, M 1 IG. 
bias bald, mod.G. blast pale. It is possible that 
the ON. word was adopted in nortn. dial., and 
thence passed at a later date into general use ; 
but the Du. or LG. form may also have been 
introduced as a technical term c 1600. 

(In either case the spelling has to be explained: the 
regular repr. of ON. blesi would have been bless, bUose\ if 
that occurred in north diaL, it would be identical with the 
northern form of Blase 1 , and might, like it, be made blase 
in the literary language ; if adapted from Du. or LG., blase 
must be a phonetic spelling.)] 

1 . A white spot on the face of a horse or ox. 

1639 Da Grey Compt. Horsem. 93 If the blaze be not too 

broad. b6|o Fuller Pitguh iv. vil xaB A black bull.. with 
a fair square blaze in his forehead. 1689 Land. Com. No. 
•030/4 A black Mare about xa or 13 hands high, having a 
Blaze In her right Eye. 1898 Huohu Scour. White Horse 
*7 If it wasn't Tor the blase in her face, and the white feet. 
1884 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 170/9 Hereford* with great 'biases ' 
of white on their honest faces. 

2 . transfi A white mark made on a tree, generally 
by chipping off a slice of bark, to indicate a path 
or boundary in a forest ; also a track indicated by 
a line of snch marks. (First in U. S.) 

*737 Wesley Wks. (187s) 1 . 68 We then found another blase 
and pursued it. sSsg Mrs. Schimmxlfennick tr. C. Lon- 
er lot s Tour (i8t6) I. xaj A little blase hern and there, on 
particular trees, is the only direction. s8ao Southey Wri- 
ter 1 . 193. s§aa Da Quincky Confess. (z86a) 943 A blaze 
or white paint upon a certain elito of the trees marked out 
by the forester as ripe for the axe. *890 Galt Lawrie T. 
viii. ut. (1849) 365 We had come to the sixth mile blaise, a 
boundary mark on a pine. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 May 4/9 
Tracked by the land surveyor's biases on the huge trunks. 

BlflMff (bD»z), o.l Forms: 3 blas-io(n, 4-5 
ttlas-en, 5 -yn, 4-6 blase, 5-7 blaise, -so, 6- 
blaae; Sc. 3-6 blese, 6-7 bleise, 8- bleeae. 
Pa. t. and /file, biased, [f. Blazb sb. ? : no cor- 
resp. vb. in OE., or in any other Teut. lang.] 

1 . intr. To bum with a bright fervent flame. 
Often with away, forth , out . To blast up : to 
bunt or flash into a blaze. 

• saas Aucr.R . ao6 A 1 bus blade uorfl er 1 


>893 Langl. P. Pi. C xx. 165 A kyx oher a candele pat 
outfit hah fuyr, and bleach. >898 Gower Cm/. I. #58 The 
lea .. Maseth out on every side. 15x3 Douglas Mneis 
v. 30 The altar blesand of hayt fyre. 1970 " 

'ifi'jfi Blase. sJRammars. 1718 Porn Iliad il 
raised Our verdant altars, and lira victims blase* 


_ Levins 
7 il 369 We 

- . land. 1790 

Burns Tam (TShant^ Fast by an ingle blessing finely. 
«8>s Scott Roheby 11. xx, When that spark biased forth u> 
dame, i860 Tyndall Glut. 1. ft >6. 106 In one of these 
[clefts] a pine-fire was soon blazing briskly. 

b. transf. Said of the place lighted by the blaze. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. ft 6 (>8Ba) 408 The streets of 
London biased with bonfires. 

2 . trans. To cause to blaze, to give to the flames. 
ran. To blatt up : to set a-blaze. 

c 148 &Digby Myst. (z 88 r) hi. 741 „ . 

td fuds. ^i^8kilton Mefifyc. egg. Doutlesse ye shall 


be biased i 


» brent at n a 


S 4 If some new Guy Faux were to succ eed in biasing up 
e Houses of Lords and Commons 
8. intr. To bum with the fervour of devotion, 
excitement, or passion : said of persons and their 
feelings. To blaze up: to " fire up ' in wrath. 
a taaS Auer. R. 496 Luue is Tcsu Crimea for bet he wide 

t l blasie in vre heorte. 1399 Langl. P. Pi. C xx. 188 Til 
holy goat by-gynne to g 10 wen and blase. <993 Shaks. 
r Hen. VI, v. iv. 71, 1 need not adds morafuell toyour fire, 
For well I wot, ye blaze to bum# them out. s 84 s D’Israbli 
Amen. Lit. (186?* 306 Hie anger too easily biased forth. 
3878 Sbklsy Stein. lU. 998 Stein .. biased up, sad Chars 
was an axcha ng s of hot words. 


4 . To blaze out (trans.) : to cause to flare away, 
to exhaust in a blase of passion or axcesa (arch .) ; 



Ppify Past 97 June 5 The temporary exciteme 
biased out, and numbers wire leaving die House. 

6. intr. To shine like flame or fire; to shine 
brightly, glitter, be resplendent. Also with forth. 

sjaa Langl. P. PL C xxi. 943 Tho frit bam was ybore 
per biased a stem. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R.m. Iv. 
(■495) 553 1* 1* kyndly that shynynge of metal! blase the 
asora yf they be shynyd wyth other lyght. >887 Milton 
P. L. l ijH Eyes That sparkling UanL 17(8 Fore Iliad 


5*7 The dreadful aegis . . Biased on her 

Cab lylb Sort. Res. il w, But Half-men, in whom that 
divine handwriting has never biased forth. s8M Lvtton 
Rienui tx. L 371 Robed in scarlet that Uterallyblased with 
gold. 1877 A. B. EowASna Up Nile xxL 608 The sun blos- 
Kgoverhead. 

D. tram, with cognate object. 

1667 Milton P. L.%. 6$ The Father . . on the Son Bias'd 
forth unclouded Deitie. 1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride 1. 
iii, All conspired to blaze promiscuous light. 

0 . intr. To shine or be conspicuous with brilliancy 
of character, splendour of position or talents, 
grandeur, renown. Also with out. 

>387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Scr. I. 1 Blasep and echineb 
derliche rilt rule of pewes. 1639 Fuller Holy War 11. 
xxx. (1840)80 The less his fame blazed, the more hit devotion 
burned. 1796 Bures SubL A B. Wks. 1. >70 In this de- 
scription, .the terrible and sublime blase out together. >889 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. il L L so To blase out into a suc- 
cessful marriage. life Carlyle Fredh. Gt. 1. iil iv. 158 
Cardinal Albert Rur-Maina.. blazes widely abroad, in the 
busy reign of Karl V. 

1 7 . tram. I To dazzle or daze with light \fig. 
to blind. Obs. 

r >490 Hsnkyson Moral Fables 34 The fauour of thy face. 
For thy defence is fouie and disngurate. Brought to the 


8. intr. To blaze away: to fire continuously with 
guns or artillery ; fig. to work at anything with 
enthusiastic vigour (1 col log.). Cf. fire away. 

>8a6 Sheridaniana 33 s Sheridan blazed away, right and 
left. 1843 Dickkms in L\f* 141 I went at it again, and . . 
blazed away till 0 last night. >897 Livingstone vil >40 
We . . blazed away at the lions. 

BlaMlbl^z) v 0.2 Forms: 4-5 blas-en, 5 blasln, 
-yn, 6-7 blase, 6- blase. Pa. t. and ppie. biased 
(pa. pple . once in 6 blasen ; cf. Ger. geblasen , 
Du. geblazen blown). [In sense 1 apparently the 
same word as ON. blfsa to blow (as the wind, 
with the mouth, bellows, a trumpet), OHG. blAsan 
(MHO. and mod.G. bldsen), MDu. and Du. blAzen, 
Goth. -bHsan (in uf-blfsan to blow up, puff up) 
OTeut. *b/Rs-an, f. root *bl$- (Aryan +bkli-, L. 
fid-re : see Blow) with suflixal • s - (perhjms from 
the present stem) taken into the root. The verb 
(+b/ts-an) was not preserved in OE., where it 
was represented only by the derivative sb. b/as-t, 
Blast 1 blowing.' The MEL vb. was prob. a. ON. 
bldsa (unless direct connexion with LG. or Du. 
bldsen, blAzen , can be traced). Its later history is 
confused with that of Blazon, evidently through 
associating the infinitive blas-en with the pre- 
existing sb. blason, Blazon ' shield, heraldic 
shield. The proper senses of blaze and blazon, 
acted and reacted upon each other in the 16th c. : 
see senses 3-6, and Blazon v. 4-6. In later uses 
of sense a, there may also be often traced an 
association with Blazb 0.1, as if to 'blaze abroad,' 
were to ' expose to the full blaze of publicity.'] 
fL To blow (esg. with a musical instrument); 
to puff. Also with out. Obs. 

e 1384 Chaucer H. Fame (1866) With his blake clarioun 
He gan to blasen [t*. r. -yn, -inf out a soun As lowde as 
beloweth wynde in helle. 148s Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 78 
They (beer and wulf 1 conne wel huyleu and blasen, stele 
and robba. Kg [cf. Blazing p/l. 

2 . trans. To proclaim (as With a trumpet), to 
publish, divulge, make known. 

0450 [see Blazer 1 .] sgax Barnes Whs. (1573) 198 Then 
were you first of all, assoyled of your alUgysnce, and that 
absoludon was blasen and blowen, preached, and taught, 
throughout all the world. 1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Pref. xx In blasyng the Antichristian decrees. 1980 Sidney 
Arcadia 11. 997 What ayles this ardour To blase my onely 
secrets? 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 14 This proclamation 
being once biased through the country. 1613 Heywood 
Silo. Age 111. i. Wks. 1874 HI. 130 Through air our Ebbes 
‘ Tidea my Trump hath bias'd ' " 


l her. 


in Parte il (1763) 96 The Secret might 
>8aj Scott Peveril (1865) 37 What I ha* 
widely biased. i8^ T>NwrsoK } ^ 


1793 Foots Eng. 
t soon be bias'd, 
vo to tell you is 


b. with abroad (forth, i 
>99* H ulost, Blaze abrade, xyfi+BriefExam.**'^, 
Rather to be lamented, .thenfo be biased abrade inwordes, 
>6os Shaks. fuL C 11. IL 31 The Heauens themtelues Mass 
forth the death of Princes. s6ss Bible Mark L45 He went 
out, and beganne to publish it much, end to blase abroad 
the matter. >6sa Withbe in Farr's S. P. (1849k aso I know 
• . hit worth To be the same which I have biased forth. 
Z791 Boswell Johnson (r8x6) II. 346 note. Fearing . . that 


I should blaaa It abroad in his Hfotima. iN W.Iinm 
T. Trav. I. 339 The affair was biased about next Btonsiog. 
to. with clause : To spread the report that. Obs. 


TTN. tr. Cent. W. India jp Fame 
Mutacumm feared the Ometians. 
f d. Tbdeciy, defame, hold up to infamy. Obs. 
19B0 North Plutarch (1676) 6 Minos was slwsyes biased 
and disgraoed throughout all the Theatem of A then a 
t 3 . To describe heraldically, to Blabov. Obs. 
czemPrornp. Pare. 38 Btasyn or dysery srmya, describe. 
zggsPALSGR. 456 He can Mass annas as well as any 
herault tin Bossewbll Armorie 11. as His Atoms an 
thus to be biased . . He bearcth a Shielde Argmte, etc. 
>609 Vexstegan Dec. Intel l v. ( a6s8) lao Our mixed mauner 
of biasing armes in broken French and English put to- 


gether. «s6et F. G as v ills Sidney (16*9) 44 what Herald 
[can! blase their Arms without a blemish I 
f b. absol. Obs . 

sgM Ferns Bias. Gentrie 163 Able to blase hr all those 
waits . » whereby Armas wan euor Masoned. 

to. (/fir.) so blaze one's arms, was used in sense a 
— to publish, celebrate, describe. Obs. 

1973 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (1884) >7 A veil fiend . .bath 
dun mi errand and blasd mi arms abrade. 1979 Tombdn 
Cabin's Serm. Tim. 731/1 Let their armes bee biased, that 
euary man may detest them. 

4 . With mixture of senses s and 3. 
fa. To describe, set forth with ttlat, celebnte. 

[>993 Douglas AEneis xiu. ProL 165 And forthirmoro, to 
blastiT [MSS. nod blazon] this new day. Quhay micht di- 
ecryue the birdis blisiul bay?] >966 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
Jewell lii. 131 Haue you . . bbsed out the Apostle of that 

. - ----- ISM 

_ only. 

_ lying : I am God 

almighty, a 1639 Corbet Poems (1807) 65 He . . that would 
write And blaze thee thoroughly, may at once say all, Hera 
lies the anchor our admiral. 

+ b. To describe pictorially, depict, portray. Obs. 

1979 E. K. in Spenser's Shsph. Cal. Ep. Ded. ft z They 
uee to blaze and portraict . . the . . lineaments. 164a R. 
Carpenter Exptr. vi. vil x6o In blazing the Transfigur- 
ation of Christ, they put it 0(1 without any blazing figure, 
without a transfiguration of words. 

1 5 . To paint or adorn with armorial bearings 
or heraldic devices ; to Blazon. Obs. 

1600 Unton Inv. >8 One hanginge table blazed w** armes. 

1 0 . To emblazon, poet. rare, (in quot. fig.) 

>813 Scott Roheby iv. xvi. High was Redmond 1 * youthfol 
name Biased in the roll of martial fame. 

Bluff, 0.® [f. BlaZR sb. 2 ] trans. To mark 

(trees) with white by chipping off* a piece of bark. 
Also to indicate (a spot or path) by such marks. 

xlia J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 94 A path tolerably dis- 
tinct, which we made more so by blazing the trees. Ibid. 
Blazing every carrying-place. 1890 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 
99 The settlers . . blazed roads through the woods, by 


» uuyuKii uiu wtAAis. oy chip* 

ping the bark off the trees. >8199 Holland Gold F. iii. 49 
Plunge into the eternal forest that sleeps in front, and blaze 
the trees. H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. II. xiii. 366 

We * blazed ' very many of the largest with our hatchets. 

Blued, ppl. n 1 rare. [1. Blazb 0. 1 ] bet in 
flames ; fig. inflamed. 

>631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Croat, xi. ft x. 97 Or Orall 
and vocall [Organs], bleared and blazed fruui the Hell- 
inflamed tongue. 

BlUffd, ppl. n.® [f. Blazb v. s ] Published, 
made famous. 

1990 Spenser Mulofiotmos 266 Her blazed fame. >671 
Milton Samson saB The sons of Anak, famous now and 


BlUffd (bU*zd), ppl. a.® [f. Blazb sb* and 0.®] 

1 . Having a blaze or white mark on the face. 

1689 Load. Gnu. No. 2030/4 A Brown bay Gelding- - blaz'd 

down his Face. *727 Bradley Fam. Diet . iv. Horse, He is 
prised far That is Cole-black, and blazed with a Star. 

2 . U. S. Of trees : Marked with white by cutting 
off a patch of the bark. Of a path or boundary 
line : Indicated by blazed trees. 

1737 Wesley Whs. (187s) 1. 68 A line of biased tnee^that 
is, marked by cutting on pan of the bark). zOsa J. Flint 
Lett. Amor. 154 To follow the blazed lines marked out by 
the surveyor. >883 Barr Haste Carquinez viii. >76 At 
right angles with the 'blazed* tree. 

Blft'Sfflffll, a. Without blaze or flame. 

s8So Blachw. Mag. VII. 176 A bright but blazeless fin. 

t Bla*aen, 0. Obs. A by-form of Blazb 0. 1 

*7*6 M. Davies Aiken. Brit . II. 74 Had not tho Repre- 
sentation . . prov’d abortive, and expir'd like a blaacmug 
Star. 

Blur 1 (bUi-zai). [f. Blazb w.i 4>-bbI.] 

1 . Anything which blazes or shines; as a comet 
(pbs.\ or ( familiarly ) a very bright day. 

a 1639 Cosset Poems ( 1807) Thus we leave the blasen 
ooming over. >879 Miss Braddom Hostages Pori. I. hi. 68 
The day . . a blazer, cloudlets blue. 

b. A light jacket of bright colour worn at 
cricket or other sports. 

>88o Times >9 June, Men in spotless flannel, and dub 
* blanrSp* jt98g Durham Unb.^ frni l ei Fekji The latest 


novelty .. for the river is flannels, a Mazer, 

BIa*Sffr *. Also 4 blnsour, 5 -eyr, 5 -6 -or. 
[f. Blazb v.* + -ibV] 

1 . One who proclaims or publishes; a "trumpeter/ 
ri4ff Test. Levs t. (1580) s8ob/i Tho loveden busoan, 
tho curreiden glosours, the wetoomedea flatterers, mu 
HuLOET.Blaserofbruiteorfiime. >617 Hibson Wks. (>6eo)lI. 
354 A blarar of that worth 8 excelfende which b in God. 


BXiAAOimfGk 


nafet Aaubn Maxima Si. in Rem. <1661)74 To Imm 
their Maim abroad 10 set out Mr virtue* 
t p> A bliutouer. Obs. 

s|f6 Bk St AAmtu B The bhnr d»M! . . Mom the 

colow re Mini »g NQoUHJiq De Mommy Hi 11617) 97 Tho 

bZSSwMot *.» + •m\*S'fttury.\ 
Splendour adornment ; jewellery. 

stia HofteVs Mmg, Mar. iso* Bey ..tho biggest die- 
mono ring, .and wear such bUcory wherever you ga 
BlttUlg vbL sb.* Also 5 blaeynge. 


BlttUlg (btfi’zin), vbl. ft.* Also 5 blanynge. 
[f. Blau vA 4- -mo 0 

g. A darning, burning, b. Shining, splendour, 
rigs^ w tf. rsm 98 Blasynge or fiamynge of fyri, 
flammed* 1 983 Homilies 11. Excess. After. <1859) 316 
Tkemore thou garnish thy self# with theso outward bluings. 
1639 Fuixnrn^ War 1. ii. (1840) s A fading comet, whose 
biasing portended the ruin of that nation, mu O. Wilson 
E. Forbes iv. 99 No needless biasings of phosphorus. 
SUralng, vU. ft A [f. Blass vA + -iso 1.] 

1 .' a. Proclaiming or 'trumpeting.* b. Boasting. 

»•(» Homilies ii. Idolatry 11830) *37 Blasphemous bold 


igBt tiomuies 11. laoiatry 1x859) 337 Blasphemous bold 
biasing of manifest Idolatry, igg Nashs A mat. Absurd . 
7 The blaring of Womens slender praises. i6eB Feltmam 
Resolves l bum. (1647) 148 The biasings of the proud will 
goe out in a stench and smoke, 
ta - Blazoning. Oti. 

csAge Prom, A Pare. 38 Blasyng* of armys, detcripcio. 
14 mBk. St Album, Har. A j, Folowyth the Blasyng of all 
nuiner annys. 1330 Palsgr. 165 Blase m, a blasynz or dis- 
cryvyng of ons oxrnes. 1383 Golding Calvin am Dent. x. 
56 Some painted picture or biasing of armea. 
m ■ / .1 « re u. . .... nn.. 1 • 


Blanmg, vbl. sb A [f. Blazk p.aj The marking 
of trees by chipping off a patch of the bark. 

dd Cobsbtt it st id. U. S. (1893) 373 We soon lost all 
appearance of the track . . and of the * biasing' of the trees. 

nlft ling, ppl . a A In northern ME. blosand ; 
for other forms see the rb. [f. Blau vA + -ino*.] 

1 . Flaming with force. 

r 1400 BaM. 7 i ass 3706 Of brennynge lyre a blasyng bronde. 
1913 Douglas Mneis xiil ix. 103 The blesand torchys 
schayn. >667 Milton P. L. l 708 Biasing Cressets fed With 
Naphtha and Asphaltua ilu Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 
340 The sight of the biasing dwellings. 
flg. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Undo Tom xxxlii. boo She . . fixed 
a glance biasing with rage and scorn on the driver. 

2 . Shining vehemently ; bright-coloured, glaring. 

1387 Tbrviaa Higdem Rolls Ser. VI. 397 Gay blasynge 

dopes. 1433 Ora. Whittington's Alms-ho. in Enticlc 
London IV. 354 That the overcloathing. .be dark and brown 
of colour, and not staring ne blaising. 1848 Thackeray 
Van . Fair i, Horses In biasing harness, dg DtcaENS 


Sp. blason, Pg. brudb, It. blatmt, Pr. ble%o t biisoX 
By Dies and Uttid referred toaTeut.word Identical 
either with Bag. Blass sbA flame, with Blass sbA 
a eonepicuous mark, or with Ger. bloom to blow 
(Blabs vA), OHG. bldsb a trumpeter. But the 
original meaning of OP. blason waa sot, as these 


1576 Lambande Peramb. Kent (1836' 134 The fame thereof 
u . . above all other most biasing and glorious. 1396 
Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 8 Her bright blazing beau tie. 

3 . V entry . Of scent : Very strong ; as opposed 
to a cold scent , i.e. a weak one. 

1873* Stonehenge* Brit. Sports l 11. i. f a. 14a They . .can 
bunt a cold scent, and yet with a biasing one they run 
breast high. 

Bia sing, ppl. aA [L Blazx vA + -mo *.] 

fl Blowing. Obs. 

1333 Coveroale Wisdom xviL x8 Whether it wen a 
blasynge wynde. or a swete song of y* byrdca. 

t b. Boastful (1 ' blowing their own trumpet*). 
1333 Tin dale Anew. to Morfe Dial. Wki III. 107 The 
biasing hypocrites. 1349 Coveroale Erasm. Par. e Cor. 
xiL xa Let them never so rnuche with their blasyng wordes 
boasts themselves. 

Blaxingly (bl/«-zigli), adv. [f. Blaxtxo ppl. a 1 . 
+ -LY*.] In a blazing manner. 
sSgo Fraser* s Mag. II. 434 Th« interior .. waa blaxingly 
Illuminated. 187a Masson Three Devils 3x3 The lesson . . 
may be enforced, less blaxingly perhaps, but still clearly. 

Blazing star. 

1 1 . A comet. Obs. 

130a Arnolds Chron. (x8xi) 36 This were . . a biasing 
Sterre. 13B7 Flsmimg Coni. Ho tins hod III. 344/x In the 


east. x6oi Shark AICs Walt 1. til 91 And wee might luiie 
n good woman borne but ore euerie biasing starre, or at an 
earthquake, 'twould mend the Lotterie well 1640-1 Lo. J. 
Digry Sp. in Ho. Com. 9 Feb. 7 I looked upon it . . with 
terrour, as upon a Commet, a biasing stairs, 17x1 Addi- 
son Sped. No. isy F 3 The tame P rogno s tication as the 
Tail of n Blazing Star. 176a Falconer Sh/pter. tu. 363 
Advancea to the sun some star. 

2 . flg. The brilliAnt centre of admiration j 1 cyno- 
sure,’ 4 ftar.* arch. 

baSo Pol Bel A L. Poems (1866) 54 Hoyle blasyng starre 
witnowte peers I I bcseche the ns thou art moder or mercy. 
1339 Mirr. Mag., Membmfs Ban, xiii. Proud I that would 
alone be blasyng starre. i6ss Barest so Hires s <1876) so6 
Her beauty like a biasing stairs admired. ittS. R. Ahftfr 
Soldier ul Lin Bullen A PI (i88e) I. 901 But that I mast 
be held Spsines biasing Starre. s8xf Scott Hri. Midi 
xlviU, She has been the ruling b elle -- t he biasing star— the 
universal tonal of the winter. 

t8.-BLAII sbA I. 

nqg Land. Gao. No. 4183/4 A bey Gelding. .3 white Feet* 
a Biasing Sue. 

4 . The popular name of three different North 
American plants: Alteris farinosa , ChammHrium 
hdtum , and Liatris tquarrosa. 

BlMOn (blF»-*’n), A Forma: 4 hlasorm, 
UaatiB, 4-7 blMon, 5 Sc. blaaowna, 6- biaaon. 
[a. f. bUum (found In other Romanic longs., as 


literal aenee. This it proved by the earliest quota- 
tions in Pr. and Eng , and by the derived OP. aense 
of ' shoulder-blade/] 

1. Proofet s en s e s . 

+L A shield used in war. Obs. 
rimo Gena. 4 Gr. Knt. 8a8 His bronde ft hit blaaoun 
bo|ta>ay token, to 1400 Moris Art A. i860 Blnaons blode 
and bUnlccs they hewene. <*1413 Wyntoun Cron. vm. 
xxxill. at Willnme of Spans percit n Blasowne. [see also a.] 

2 . Her. A shield in heraldry ; armorial bearings, 
coat of arms ; a banner bearing the arms. (The 
first 3 quotations connect this with Knee x.) 

cijes Coor do L. 5737 In his blosoun, verrayment, Was 
i-paynted a serpent c 1390 Will Palermo 3573 Bereth in 
his bUutoun ■ of n brit hewe a wel huge werwolf ’ wonder Li 
depeinted. 1377 Lamou P. PI. B. xvl 179 A ful bolde 
bachelor * I knewe hym by his blasen. 

1973 Turbkrv. Venory 11L 7 The authour of that books 
wlucn amongst other things gaue this blason to the hounds 
of that Lorda kennal. 1603 Camden Rem . <1637) esB The first 
Christiana used no other blazon in their shields then the 
name of Christ and a crosse. 1700 Wblton 6'aqf! Son of God 
L viL 138 To stamp their Escutcheon with a Blazon of the 
most high Descent to future ages. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles 111. xx, With St. George's blason red. 183a Macaulay 
Armada 90 Slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swell*. 

fig. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 319 Thy tongue, thy face, 
thylimbes, actions, and spirit, Do giue thee hue -fold blazon. 

b. Sc. Law. The badge of office worn by a 
king's messenger on his arm. (Jamieson.) 

1773 Erhkine Inst. Law Scot. iv. tv. f 33 (Jam.) The libel 
will ne cast, if it do not expressly mention that the mes- 
senger . . displayed his blazon. 

3 . Description or representation, according to 
the rules of Heraldry, of armorial bearings. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry 1. ii. (1660) 13 Blazon is taken .. 
strictly for an explication of Armcs in apt and significant 
terras. 1667 E. (Jhamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. ii. (1743) 
53 The blazon of the Arras of Great Britain . . is as follows. 
Mas A. Nibbkt (title) A System of Heraldry . . With the 
True Art of Blazon, according to the most approved Heralds 
in Europe. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 9 Pop. xix. joo 
The earliest blazon of a Royal Banner . . occurs in the Roll 
of Caeriaverock. 

IX. The following show more or less influence 
of Blaei vA 

4 . transf. A description or record of any kind ; 
esp. a record of virtues or excellencies. 

1377 Hello WES Guevara's Fam. Ep. 60 It doth not seeme 
to me a man may haue better blason in his house, than to 
be, ft also descended of, a bloud vnspotted. c xioo Siiaks. 
Soma. cvL In the blason of sweet beauties beat. 1631 B. 
Jonron Ne w Inn 1. Hi, Fair mien, discourses, civil exer- 
cise, And nil the blazon of a gentleman. 1748 Thomson 
Cast Indol 11. Ixiii, Beyond the blazon of my mortal pen. 
1834 Patmore Angel in Ho. 11. 11. iv, Their many gentle 
virtues miss Proud virtue's blazon. 

6. 'Show, divulgation, publication* (Johnson); 
-Blasivo vbl. sbA 1. 

«6oe Shake. Ham. 1. v. sz But this eternal! blason mast 
not be To eares of flesh and bloud. a 1734 North Exmmen 
1. ii. F 141 If the facts are not true . . tne adverse Party 
soon make a Blazon of them abroad. 

IT ?Cf. prec.quot. from Hamlet, and Blazk sbA 4. 

1897 Sears A than, vl 56 The prophet could not bear the 
audaen blason, and fell as one dead Beneath the too ardent 
effulgence. 

Blason (bl^-zan), v. [f. prec. sb., or directly 
from K. blasonner (similarly f. F. blason ) in use 
in 15th c. As shewn under Blazk vA, that vb. 
was in earlier use in this sense ; and in the 16th c. 
the two words acted and reacted on each other : 
cf. 4-6 below, and senses 3-6 of Blazb vA Indeed 
so far as the evidence goes, the non-heraldic senses 
are the earlier, though the heraldic use of blasyn 
(Blaze vA sense 3) In the Promp. Parv. makes it 
likely that blazon in sense 1 may go back tori 500.] 

X. Heraldic, and extensions. 

1 . tram. To describe in proper heraldic language. 
Also absol. 

iflN Ferns Bias. Gentrie sm If thh following bs blazoned 
by you. s6xo Guilum Heraldry 1. L 5 To blazon is to ex- 
presse what ths shapes, kinds, and colour of things bom in 
Armas ars together with their apt significations. 1773 T. 
Wartcm Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 455 
the arms 




b. transf. and flg. To paint or depict In colours; 
to illuminaie, set off or let out with floe colouring. 


Ch, Har. i. iii. Nor all that heralds rake from coffined day 
Can biaaon evil deeds, or consecrate n crime, sifz Rvskin 
Mod. Paine. II. ml i. v. 1 5 Their effect is oftentimes deeper 
when their lines are dim, than when they are blazoned with 
crimson and pole gold, ttys R. Ellis Catniiue Isiv. 31 A 
broidery, whose curious art did Mason valour of heroes. 

8 . To inscribe (anything) with arms, paintings, 
names of distinction, set forth in colours, or in some 
ornamental way ; to adorn as with blazonry. 

1813 Scott Trierm. 111. xix, A ball, whom walla so wide 
Were Mason’d all with feats of pride, stay — Stag. Dam 
i. 04 The door itself was blazoned with the name atGideon 
Grey, MA Surgeon, ftc. ftc. s88s Mrs. Browmno Forced 
Recruit viii, And blazon the brass with their names. xlf6 
Motley Dutch Re/, il Hi. 166 The blood-red flag of tho 
' Sacred office * . . blazoned upon either side with the por- 
traits of Alexander and of Ferdinand. 

b. flg. To adorn or give lustre to (as great 
names fittingly illuminated adorn a genealogical 
roll or record). 

s8ig Scribbteomania 130 note , One more Individual shall 
blason my page. Ibid. 197 One of the greatest men that 
ever blazoned the annals or painting. 

H. Related also to Blaze vA 

4 . To describe fitly, set forth honourably in words; 
-v Blazk vA 4. 


1313 Dougi.as ASneis 1. Prol. 300 By him perfitlie blasonis 
he All wirscheiL manheid and nobilitc. kfoa Shaks. Rom. 
4- Jut. 11. vi. so If the measure of thy ioy Be Fieapt like mine, 
and that thy skill be more To blason it. iSa* Campbell 
Theodric 90 Glowing pages, Masoning forth The fended 
image of his leader’s worth. 1863 Mm. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. xv. 384 No herald more eloquently blazons the kingly 
attributes and virtues. 

5 . To publish vauntingly or boastfully, boast oC 
(Cf. Blazing vbl. sbA t ppl aA ) 

sg|4 Ld. Bebners Gold. Bn. M. Aunt, its 46* Q Ifl, I wold 
neuer Masen loua with my tongue, /bid. 1 i vfa. And r 
blason and boste. 1349 Compt Scot. (4 Ther is diverse 
men that can blason tne veyris in the tnuerne. or at the fyir 
syde, among the vulgar Ignorant pepiL. 1807 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1894) 134 My fnend Launcelot is not a man to 
blason anything, xixa Southey Essays \1%3a) !. 133. 

6. To proclaim, make public, 'trumpet B lazk 
vA a Also with forth , out. Often in a bad sense. 

1977 Hammer Anc. Reel. Hitt. (1619' 3x3 To be silent, and 
not to blason at all so hainous an offence. >391 Spembkr 
Tears* Musee 10a To biaaon out their blames. t68i Baxter 
AppL Nonconf. Min. 18 To blazon and aggravate our suf- 
ferings. 1731 Fibldino Mod. Hush. iv. i, A common trick 
• .to blazon out the reputation of women whose virtue you 
have destroyed. 1843 La Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. 
xxxiv. xo6 That the Queen's shame, .might not be Masoned 
on the journals. 1B63 Kinglaxe Crimea 1 L ix. 94 To 
have it blazoned out to the world, 
b. with compl. 

a 1619 Fothkmsy Atheom. 1. xiiL | 3 (x6sa) 138 He, whom 
you blazoned to be immortall 
Blasonftd t bl^-zand), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -KDL] 
1 . Painted with a heraldic device. 

lip Prakd Poems 1865) I. >76 Far from me is the gazing 
throng, llis blazoned shield, and the nodding plume. 


2 . To depict or paint (armorial bearings) accord- 
ant to the rales of heraldry. 

tgTO Sempill BaUatee (187a) 6$ With Gnldi* and Rukls, 
bleenit equollie Is the auld ormes of the Hammihoonh. 
Rites ft Men. Ch. Dark. (1843', Having his armcs 


from zone to zone. 1853 Tennyson Ode Wellington 96 
Bright let it be with his blazon'd deeds. itTO D.SRAEL! 
Lot hair kxvul xs6 lkere would be a blazoned paragraph 
in the joomals. 

BlMOner (bl^*zonai). [f. as prec. -t- -K&1.] 

1 . One who blazons arms ; a herald. 

1586 Frrne Bias. Gentrie Dcd., Our new conceited Bla- 
zon ners, which haue borrowed onely their lights at the 
lamps of two fete Englbh Armorists. s6se Guillim He- 
raldry 11. vl 6s. s6z> Cotoe., Vmr.. the grayish colour 
of some eyes ; also, that which our Bfezonnars call Venry. 
tys8 S. Rent Banner Disfi. II. 764 Some Bfesonervhold.. 
that then such Bearing is more aptly termed Parted per 
Cress, iftig Encyd. Brit. (ed. 5) X. 399/1 There is a sort 
which bfesoners call assumptive anas. 

2 . transf. One who records or sets forth with 
commendation : one who proclaims or ' trumpets.* 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1639) 86 If I were a great 
Mazoner of mine owne action*. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. 
Wks. VIII. 37 These historians, recorders, and Manners of 
virtues and arms. 

Blftsoning (bU*-zaniq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. ft 

-uroi.l 

1 . The art of describing heraldic devices. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry 1. u. 6 In Blazoning you must vse 
an aduised deliberation before you enter theninta a ijK 
Campion Hist. Irel (1633) x. 33 His skill in Masoning of 

2 . The painting of heraldic devices; concr. a 
heraldic device. 


x8s Without the bar in the Masoning of his arms. 18M8 
Tnum Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 39X On the shield of Prince 
Henry . . there is no appearance of nay heraldic Masoning. 
183a Mins Yongb Cameos (1877) II. ukL 397 Subtleties, 
representing Catherine's patron Saint, Masoning^ or her 
motto and Hemy's. 
b. - * Illuminating.' 

*843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. v. 68 The bfesonlng ofmlssafe. 
8. The action of proclaiming or publishing. 

sftn Biusmbsm Livy n. warn The bfeedning and prod i cn 
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liuun of his luffing, idea R. Carpenter Ex per. v. vii. 043 , 
He not so large in the blazoning of your due Obedience. 
BlftlOOiai, PpL a. [t. as prec. -ino *.] 

That paints or describes heraldic devices 
1864 Burton Surf Abr. II. B14 Man U a blazoning 
Htiinml. 

t BUraonine, v. Oh. [see -izk.] To celebrate. 

1614 Sea. I ’gnus 1187ft) srz Who* luue may . .blazon, ze thy 
wanton sport*. 

Blanonment [f. as prec. + -ment.1 

1 . Blazoning, setting forth in bright colours. 

1883 GeL Wonts 238 The. .chapel, with its lovely reredoa 

and its hlawnment of colour. 

2 . T'he actiun of proclaiming or publishing. 

Guo. Eliot Pan. Per. v. xxxvi. ija A blazouinent of 
hcr-elf a« the imelicitoua wife who had produced nothing 
but daughters. 

Bluonry (bl<*i wnri). [f. as prec. + -lit.] 

1 The description or depicting of heraldic devices, 
idea Pkacham Com/l. Genii, xv. 11634) 158, 1 purpose not 
hccre to enter into a large field and absolute discourse of 
Blazonry. stag Scots Dtmonol. iii. 98 Those who practise 
the art of blazonry. 

2 . A heraldic device, or collection of heraldic 
devices ; armorial hem ings. 

a xCm Drumm. or Hawth. Due. Tm/resas Wk«. (1711) 228 
The old itnprena or arms, blazonry of the house and family. 
1805 Southey Aladoe in //'. x. Madoc approach'd, and saw 
the blazonry, itza Cami.yi k Cromwell s Lett. 4- .V/. (18731 
1 . ig The Cromwcu blazonry, .has given place to Montague 
blazonry. 

b.A. 

189a Black ie /Eschylus II. 273 Broidered vestments torn 
in tnuny a shred, Grief's blazonry. 1877 Farrar My Youth 
xxxiv. 342 To make you . . read on your souls the heraldic 
blazonry of their high origin from God. 

3 . fig. Display by brilliant colouring, setting 
forth with artistic skill. 

1814 Sou THEY Roderick III. 14 That vision floated still 
Before his sight with all her blazonry . 28x6 J. Scott Vie. 

Paris [ cd. 51 173 The blazonry, in stone or canvass, of the 
exploits that have wasted their blood and treasure. 1878 
Mxs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 19 No pageants, no sights, 110 
shows, except the eternal blazonry of nature. 

t Blaiure. Ohs . -Blazon sh . 3, Blazonry. 

3313 l.n. IIkknkrh Fntiss. 1. cdxxxi. 421 The Manure of 
liis urmes was goules, two fesses sable, u liorder sable. 
Blasy ^bl^zi),a. [f. liLAZK j£.i + -y.] Full of 
blaze, Mazing. 

*» 3 » Parley Tales ah. Chris tm. xxxii. 993 A great 
blazy fire. 18m Clough Remains (1809) I. 167 lu the 
giiiuy or the blazy period, in the imprisonment or de- 
liverance of the gases. 

Ble, obi. f. Blea sh.; var. Buck, Ohs., colour, etc. 
-Ms, a. OF. -hie L. - hi lent , 110m. -hi Us, suffix 
foiming verbal adjs., with the sense ‘given to, 
tending to, like to, fit to, able to* ; as in sta-bili- 
1 like, fit to stand.' After consonant stems, - ibili -, 
as vcmt-i-bili-, vinc-ibili • ; after stems ending in 
a, t, f, 0, u, - dbili -chili , -ibili-, - obili -, -uhili-, as 
honord-bili delc-bili-, sepcli-bili-, no bili-, volft- 
bili -. Some of these words lived on into OFr., 
e.g. noble, arnahlt, fteble, tneuble ; later, these be- 
came models for the extensive adoption of others 
from the Latin of literature. Many of both sorts 
were from iath to 15th c. adopted in Eng. from 
Fr., and here served as models for the direct adop- 
tion or formation of others from Latin, a process 
which has gone on to the present day. By far the 
most numerous of the - ble words are those in 
able. In L., -dbili- adis. arose only from verbs 
in - are ; but, in Fr., all pres, pplcs. in - ant may 
give rise to an adj. in -ah/e, and as -ant is now 
the universal form of pres, pple., -able is the uni- 
versal form of the adj. suffix as a living element ; 
-ible being only a fossil survival in words from L. 
like horrible, possible, visible , not directly attached 
to a living Fr. verb. When the verb lives in Fr„ 
a modern adj. in -able has always taken the place 
of the earlier -ible form, as in vendable , croyable, 
preferable, for L. vend ibili s, credibilis, *prafenbilis. 
But in Eng. there is a prevalent feeling for retaining 
-ible wherever there was or might be a L. -ibilis ; 
while -able is used for words of distinctly Fr. or 
Eng. origin, as conceivable , movable , sfcakablt. 
Hence, where there is a verb in French and English, 
as well as in Latin, English usage is distracted by 
conflicting and irreconcileable analogies. Thus in 
the compounds of -fer, L. fero, Latin analogy re- 
quires preferible, referible (Walker, Khym. Diet.), 
suffer ible ; French example gives preferable , icfer- 
able ; Fr. and Eng. analogy sufferable (cf. suffer- 
ing) ; Eng. analogy (cf. refer-ring) gives referrable 
(Bailey), conferrable, deferrable ; there is also a 
mongrel spelling referrible , sanctioned by Dr. John- 
son, but defensible on no analogy. So with the 
variant 8ptp2H£t ad mitt able, -ible, tractable , con- 
tractible, portable, -ible. These discrepancies no 
mere etymological grounds can settle ; though their 
number might be lessened by following French pre- 
cede^- and extending able to all words having a 


verb (with the same accent) in Eng., thus admittable, 
imtractable, corruptible, exhaustable , vendable, etc., 
leaving -ible incredible, intelligible, legible, possible, 
etc. Sec -able, -iBLi. The omission or retention 
of a final e mute before -able is also to a certain 
extent optional. In words directly from L. it is 
etymologically absent, as in excusable, declinable \ 
in words from Eng. (beside cases where it must be 
orthographically retained after c, g, as peaceable, 
changeable , chargeable , the latter also in rr.), there 
is a prevalent feeling for retaining the e in mono- 
syllables, as tameable , nameablc, saleable, which 
otherwise would have their meaning obscured (e. g. 
tamable, namablc, salable \ This produces am- 
biguity of form in such words as blamablt (F. 
bid viable, ) b tameable, movable, moveable , lovable , 
loveable, sizable , sizeable, etc. As much reason can 
be given and as much authority cited lor one spel- 
ling as for the other, and until a reform of Eng. 
spelling is made, the double form of these words 
must continue. In words of English formation, a 
final consonant is usually doubled before - able , 
when doubled in the pres, pple., as clubbable , bidd- 
able, deferrable . As to the meaning, Palsgrave 
(* 53 <>) (p. 303): 

* Of every adjectyvc partyciple . . in ant may be formed 
an adject yve by chuungynge of ant into mbit , ax of muaut , 
tunable ; honoraut, honorable ; . . whose signifyeacion may 
serve bothe acty vely and passively, as tunable, apte or mete 
or able to chnunge, or. .to be chnunged ; honorable apte or 
mete or able to honour or. .to he honoured. . In this thyng 
the french tonge is moohe more parfyte than our tonge is, 
for where as they may forme of every partyciple in their 
tonge an adjertyve endyng in ble, in our tonge we have 
none suche, but must nedes use circumlocution by . . apte, 
mete, or able, and our infinityve inode; save that wc have 
admitted as well adjeLtyves of the frenche tonge endyng in 
able and ible, as commendable , visible ,' etc. 

As here slated, adjs*. in -bili-, -ble, were originally 
active (und neuter) as well as passive. Many of 
the former exist in Eng., e.g. capable , comfortable, 
suitable, agreeable, confonnalde , companionable, 
durable, equable ; but the majority have become 
obsolete or remain only with a passive force, as in 
credible, audible , flexible, which is also the only 
use of -able as a living formative, e. g. bearable , 
eatable , likeable, preferable, insufferable , saleable. 
(For exhaustive treatment of these words see F. 
IJnll Eng. Adjectives in -able ; 1-ondon 1877.) 
Blea (blf), sb. rare. Also 8 ble(e. [Fcrh. 
from blea, IJlae a. in sense of 1 livid, pale.'] The 
young wood of a tree under the bark ; the albur- 
num or white wood. 

2730 6 Bailey [fob's file, Blea, Blee (in Chirurgery\ the 
inward Bark of a Tree, or that Part of the wood, which was 
Inst form'd. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/pl. s.v., While the 
blea remain* yet ioft . . it may maintain a feeble vegetation. 
1830 J. G. Strutt Syk/a Brit . ao The blea and the inner 
bark. 

t Blea, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 blay, 7 bley, 
blee ; 8-9 .Sir. blaa. [Prob. imitative of the sound ; 
perhaps with associations of bleat, blab, blabber, etc. 
Jamieson compares F. biler, L. ba/iire: cf. OSlav. 
blejati to bleat, also Gr. fiKrjxbopai I bleat, 
bleating, with the same initial sound. Variously 
pronounced in dialects (bh T , bit*, bli).] 
intr. To bleat as a lamb or kid ; to cry piteously 
as a child. Hence BlayTng, blowing vbl. sb. 

* 9 * Jacob 4 Esau 1 v. vi. in Hazl. Podslcy II. 937 Me* 
thinketh I hear a young kid blea I i$8x Sidney Astr. tjr 
Stella ix, Tell her in your piteous Maying Her poor slaves 
unjust decaying. t6ox Holland J'lmy I. 249 In their 
aleepe, they xeemc to low or blea, and thereupon they be 
called Se.vcalueA. 1617 F. Moryson I tin. in. 1. i. xo The 
bleying of Sheepe. * 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Merry IV/u 
(188$) 15 Cocks aid crow, and lambs did bleat and blee. 

Blea, -berry, obs. form of Blay, Blak, -berry, 
Bleaoll (blrtj), sb.i Also in 4 bleohe. [Sense 
1 is perh. the same as OE. blAco paleness, i. bide , 
blue, shining, pale. ScnBe 3 L directly from the 
vb. : cf. ‘ a wash.'] 
f L Whiteness, paleness. Obs. 
c 1090 Colt. Cleop. Gloss, in Wr.-WOlckcr Voe. 483 Pallor , 
blmco. 1400 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems (x866> 25$ Brest & hert 
was bete to blcche. 

1 2 . A disease of the skin. Cf. OE. Mice leprosy. 
x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 391 A certaine gum that is passing 
good for the bleach, scabs and seals in little children. 

3 . An act of bleaching ; as * a thorough bleach 
in the sun.' 

4 . Comb. (See Bleach v. i) as blcach-croft , -field \ 
-g>ecn, -grounds, - works , • yard \ Cf. Bleaching. 

185a Tomlinson EncycLX . 133/a Across the* bleach croft. 
*793 Scots Mag. Sept. 468/1 Indicted lor stealing . . some 
stockings from a *bleaehfieldf 1714 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 
114/1 The workmen employed at a neighbouring # bleacn- 
green. 1819 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 5) III. 678 Who has large 
v bleach-grounds at Glasgow. s8i8 Cobrett Resid. l/,S , 
(1899) 996 Some oil of vitriol works near to my •bleach- 
works. a 1788 Mrs. Drlany Life 4 Corr. (x86x) HI. 513 
This place is. .much enriched with *bleach yards, 
t BleaohfjA 2 Oh. Also [5 blok(e], 5-6 bleohe, 


bleeohe, bletohe. [A derivative of Black, bat 
the etymological formation is obscure. ME. blecht 
looks like toe southern form of bisk, bleke in same 
sense, prob. identical with Icel. blek, Sw. blak. Da. 
block blacking, ink : see Bumml Bat it may go 
back to an Cm. blfce or blsece t see Black. Biteth, 
bleach are later spellings of bleche. Bat bletche 
implies a ME. blccche , OE. *btgcce, parallel to 
Blatch, ME. blacche, OE. m bleeece, on the QTetti. 
types *btakjo- and Hlakkjo - : see Black.] 

1. Any substance used for blacking; e.g. ink, 
soot, lamp-black, and esp. shoemakers or curriers 
black used for leather. 


(omo Pram p. Pant. 39 Bleke, atmmentum. 04b 
Catk , Angl. 34 Blek.] <21900 in Wr.-WUlcker Voe. 56b 
Atmmentum , angliee, Meche. 199R Palrgr. 199/1 Bleche 
for soutere, attrameut. 1976 Uakkh Gesture Jewell of 
Health 101 b, Shoemakers yncke or bleeche. tfffo Baobt 
A tv. B 794 Courriors bleach . . atrameutum sutonum. x6xx 
Cotur., Attrament , inke ; or bleach for Shoomokers. — 
Suye, soot of a chimney ; any bleach. 

1 2 . Hence, in the old ‘ Compaynys of beestyt 
[etc.] ' the term for, A company of sutors. Oh. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvjb, A Bleche of sowteris, a Smere 
of Caiyouris. a Clustre of Grapys. 
tBleffiok, a. Oh. Abo 4-5 bleohe. [ME. 
bleche was prob. the continuation of OE. bliec, 
variant form of bide shining, white, pale (usually 
explained as OTeut. Hlaiki-% and +blaiko-% 
respectively).] 

1 . Pale -B leak a. i. 


1340 Ay mb. 53 A 1 huet )xm art Meche and lhene. 1393 
Gower Con/. II. aio She is pale and bleche. 

2 . * Bleak a. 2. 

1598 Florid, Piaggioso, medowie, large, bleach, fieldie. 
1699 Fuller Ch. Inst. 1. vi. f 4 A bleach barren place. 

Bleach (bl/tj), V.l Forms: 1 bl&oan, 2 5 
bleohen, 6 bleohe, bleaohe, 8 bleeoh, 6- bleaoh. 
See aMo the (northern) form Bleak. Pa. t. and 
pple. bleached (blftjt): in ME. blayte, blajt, bley it: 
cf. teach, tail, teiyht , now taught. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. bldc{e)an wk. vb. *ON. bleikja , OHG. bleichin 
OTeut. Hlaikjan to bleach, f. Hlaiko-s, blaiki-z 
white : see prec. and Blake a .] 

1 . trans. To whiten (linen, etc.) by washing and 
exposure to sunlight, or by chemical processes. 

c xeoo Trm . Coll. Horn. 57 Sume bereft dene cloft to 
watcre to blechen. a 1009 Auer. R. 394 Wule a wcob beon, 
et one cherre, mid one watere wel iblcched. c 1440 Prom /. 
Pant . 39 Blechen clothe Lu. r . blckyn], Candida . 1^88 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 916 When . . Maidens bleach their summer 
smockcs. 263a Massinger City Mad. iv. iv, Some chand- 
lers daughters, Bleaching linen in Moorfields. 1707 Pope, 
etc. Art Sinking 108 Say that his linen was finely spun, 
and bleached on the happy plains. 183a Barrage Leon. 
Manuf. vi. (ed. 3) 41 Bleaching linen in the open air. 
b. fig. To free from stain, purify, sanctify, rare. 
1868 Heavyseor Saul 428 She may still live, be bleached 
with pious sighs, And showers of tears. 

2 . gen. To blanch or make white, to deprive of 
colour, esp. by exposure. 

1983 Stanyhurst sEtieis 11. (Arb.) 58 [The adder] his 
slougth vneastng. hym self now youthfulye bleacheth. 
z66a Drypen Wild Gall. v. i. (1795) 156 ' To nave me Face 
bleach'd like a Tiffany with thy Brimstone.’ 1701 Burns 
Lament EarlGlencatrue ii, His locks were bleached white 
with time. x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L. ill. v. The bones of men 
..bleached by drifting wind and rain. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. (18791 1 . v. ix. 179 His old head which soventyTour 
years have bleached. 

b. To make pale with fear, etc. 
c 1760 Smollett Ode to Inde/. 8 Immortal Liberty, whose 
look sublime Hath bleached tne tyrant's cheek. 

3 . intr. To become white, whiten; to become 
pale, pallid, or colourless. 

t6xi Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iii. 5 The white sheets bleaching 
on the hedge. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 154 F xx Virgil., 
describes some Spirits us bleaching in the Winds. 1893 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) r 66 To see the faces 
around him bleaching into waxen paleness, e 1869 Letheby 
in Circ. Sc. I. 98/1 Different kinds of wax bleach with dif- 
ferent degrees of facility. 1869 Miss Braddon Sir Jasper u 
I. sa, Bones of travellers bleaching amongst the yellow sand. 

b .fig. To become free from stain, be purified. 
1799 Southey Wks. III. 63 The poor souls that bleach.. 
In that great Purgatory crucible. 1813 Lamb Elia Ser. u 
xxi. (x86s> 167 Where does the taint stop? Do you bleach 
in three or four generations T 

t Bleach, v* Oh. [f. Bleach sb *, or perhaps 
cogn. with it, and rep: an OE. Hlmcean. CL 
Bletch v.J trans. To blacken, make black. 

s 9 is Cotur., Poisl if. .smeered, bleached, begrymed with 
soote, — Noircir, to blacke, blacken ; bleach, darken. 
Bleach v.a (? misprint) for bealch - Belch. 

1M7 North Gueuards Diall Pr.[x 58a) loeb, To bleache 
anahreake wind after his surfette. 

Bleached (blAjt), ///. a. Also 4-5 bla*t, 
bleyjt ; see the vb. [f. Bleach v . 1 + -mj 
Whitened {esb. by exposure to light and air), 
blanched ; pale. 

c ijps E. E, Allil. P. A. *19 Her ble more fahqt hen 
whatlex bon. 1384 Chaucer Former Age 45 No down of 
fetheres ne no Weened shete Was kyd tonem. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii, Than )>e Jrred is sode, bleyjt, 
and boakid. a 1400 Alexander (Stev.) u As blast ere thaire 
wed is As any snyppond enaw. i6ot Wkbvri Mhrr. Mart. 
Fj b, Vnto my bleached cinders she might come. 1849 
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Darwm Vey. Hat. Iv. <1879* 68 Bleached bones of fcorte*. 
« 4 |S Kami Grimteii Ar/. xxix. {18561 ho The bleached 
facet of ay mess-mate* tffo Gao. Eliot A. Bed* 87 
Her little etore of bleached linen. 

Bliiohar (blfi fan [f. at prec.+-x*i.] 

1 . One who bleaches. 

ttae Covkrdalk Spin. Verb vi. (1588' 715 The diar, blether, 
or the buindresse. 1703 Van I.kuwenhokk in rhit. Trout . 
XXIV. 1596 A Bleacher cast Water with hit Scoop. 1830 
Mat. Jameson Leg.Monast. On/. <18631 3S? Wool-combers, 
bleachers, and fullers. 1163 J. Mubvmy Comm, Gen. i. 

2 . A vessel used in bleaching. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 8xa Poured Into the bleachers 
—boxes with perforated bottoms. 

BlibOhery (bl/tjori). [f. as prec. + -ery.] A 
place where bleaching is done. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates xpi No Bleachers shall receive into 
their Bieecheries any Linens which are not so mark'd. 1816 
W. Phillips Mineral. (x8av Pref. 49 Chloride of lime con- 
sumed in the bleacheries of Britain. 

Bleach-form, erron. form of blench -farm : see 
Blanch a, 3. 

Bliaohing (bl/"tfu)\ vbl. sbS [f. Bleach v. 1 ] 

1 . The art or process of whitening or cleansing 
by washing and exposure, or by chemical agents. 

153s Hulort, Bleacnynge, insolatio . 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. iv. iL ia6 Behold whAl nonest cloathei you send forth to 
bleaching. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 109 It is tills oxygen 
• .which is the really active agent in bleaching. 

1 2 . A bleacbery. Obs 

*677 Y as r anton Engl. Imprev. *33 There are.. by the 
River Avon side, convenient places to make Bleaching* 

9 . Attrib . and Comb. t as bleaching-croft , field, 
-fluid, -ground, -liquor, powder ; bleaohing-olay 
(sec quot.). 

18x8 Scott Rob Roy xxi, The large open meadow which 
. .serves at once as a bleaching- field and pleasure- walk for 
the inhabitants, slaa Imison Sc. hr Art II. 161 The ration- 
ale of the bleaching processes. 1833 Ht. Marti nkau Van- 
tltrpnt S. v. St In yonder bleaching ground. 1834 7 . 
Scokfkrn in Orrs Cine. Sc. Chem. 422 Commercial bleach- 
ing-I>owder, or so-called chloride of lime. 1863 A theme um 
No. 1957. 584/1 The bleaching-crofts of Lancashire. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Bleacking-clay , Kaolin, used with 
HizeMo whiten . . cotton goods, 
t Bleaxhing, (vbl.) sb? Obs. [f. B lkacu tv. 2 ] 
(Shoemakers’) blacking. 

c 13/00 Cocke Lovelies B. x The currier and cobler. .ofTred 
Cocke a blechynge pot. 

Ble&'ohing, ppl. a. [f. Bleach v? + -ino 2 .] 
a. That bleaches or whitens: fig. cleansing, 
purifying, b. Becoming white from exposure. 

i «4 J- Coliiornb With Hicks Pasha 204 The ground . . 
was strewn with the bleaching hones of the slain. 

tBle&d. Obs. [OE. blid str. masc.*OHG. 
blAt :— WGer. *blddi- OTeut. Hl&du-z, f. stem bid- 
Blow: cf. L.fiiilu-s.] Blowing, breath, inspiration. 

( 890 K. jEi.fred Bseda iv. iii, Mare blasd windes. a 1000 
(ynkwulk Phoenix 549 (Or. > burh grates blasd. city 3 
Lamb. Horn. 97 He mid his bleade on-eolde eorolichen 
nionnan heortan. 

Blead, obs. form of Bleed. 

Bleak (blik), sb. Forms : 5 bleke, 7 bleake, 
7- bleak. [The 15th c. bleke points to an un- 
recorded OE. *b/dce weak fem. *= ON.bleikja, OIIG. 
blcuha.— OTeut. *blaikjbn - f. *blaiko - white, shining : 
see next word. But the only known OE. name is 
bhrge, Blay, which is not directly connected with 
bleak ; and it is possible that bleke was from ON., 
although bleyke, blayke would then have been the 
expected form.] A small river-fish, called also the 
Blay {Leucisctts albumus) ; and scientifically the 
genus to which it belongs ; also an allied sea-fish. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans , Fysshyngt 39 The bleke is but a 
feble fysshe, yet he is holsom. 1397 Bruton Wit’s Trenchm. 
(1876) 7 Little fishes, as Bleake*, Roches. 1633 Walton 
Angler 205 There is also a Bleak, a fish that is ever iu mo- 
tion. 1635 Mouffet & Bknn. Health’s Improv. (1746) 237 
Bleaks or the Sea, or Sea- Bleaks . . are as . . wholesome, as 
any Carp. Ibid. 969 Bleys or Bleaks are soft flesh'd, Jbut 
never fat. 1787 Brst Angling & The bleak, on account of 
its eagerness to catch flics, is called by some, the river 
swallow, 1880 GOnthkr Fishes 604 ‘ Bleak* are numerous 
in Europe and Western Asia, fifteen species being known, 
the common Bleak is found north of the Alps only. 
Bleak (blik), a. Forms : 6 (bloke in blcke-ly) 
bleeke, 6-7 bleake, 7- bleak. [A form (not 
found before the 16th c.) parallel to the synonym- 
ous blethe {bleach), bleyke {blayke), Make , bloke, in 
earlier, and partly in contemporary use. Its exact 
relation to these normal forms is not easily deter- 
mined. Bleke , bleak may have been the northern 
form of bleeke, Bleach a. ; cf. Bleak v. - Bleach v. ; 
but there is no evidence of its having originated in 
the norlh. It is also possible that it was a 16th 0. 
spelling of bleyke, blayke, from ON., or even of the 
northern dial, bloke; or that it resulted from a 
blending of bleach, with bleyke or bloke. CL 
Blau, Bleach, Bleyke a.] 
t L Pale, pallid, wan ; deficient in colour, cap. 
deficient in the ruddy bloom of health, or the full 
green of vegetation; of a sickly hue: also used 
like fate to modify other colours (see b). Still dial. 

1960 Paints* PaL Plea * u 198b, [She] began to recolours 
her bleake sod pals face .with a vermilion unite sod roscall 


rudde. 1378 Lyts Dodoens 1. xlviit. 69 The floures bt . . 
more pale or bleaker. 1397 Gerard Herbal t, xxxv. 1 1. 48 
This Iris hath his flower of a bleake white colour. 16*3 
Hart Aunt. Ur. 1. iv. 43 She was of a wliitish bleake 
colour, and of a cschecticall dispomtioti. 1693 G. Hskbsrt 
Church-nuts ii. in Temple, Calamities Turned yourruddie 
into pale and bleak. 1840 Formy Nor/, 4 SnJf. Wds., 
Bleek is still Used In Norfolk to signify pale and sickly. 

b. 1378 Lyts Dodoens 1. Ixxix. 117 Small pale or bleake 
yellow floures. Ibid. 11. xxvi. 977 Sometimes a bleeke or 
faynt yellow. 1609 I. Parkinson Parad. iu Soie xc. 388 Of 


faynt yelbw. 1609 I. Parkinson Parad. iu Sole xc. 388 Of 
a faire bleake blew Colour, and in others pure white. 1663- 
76 Kay Flora 78 ’ilia flowers are of a bleak ash colour. 

2 . Bare of vegetation ; exjmsed : now often with 
some mixture of sense 3, wind-swept. 

a# n n o / “ J / a. _ 


Shaks. Per. 111. II. 14 uur longings, standing mean upon ine 
sea. 1697 Drydrn Vivg. Georg. 111. 543 The bleak Meotian 
Strand. 1730 Johnson Rambl. No. bo P 5 Bleak hills and 
leafless wood* 1783 94 Blank Songs Exp., Holy Thursti. 
xo Their fields are blealc and bare. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav. 

1 . 44 On n bleak height in full view. 

D. In transferred use. rare. 

* 7*4 Goldrm. Trav. 167 Where the Weak Swiss their I 
stormy mansion tread. 186s Mrs. Browning Musical Jus. 

iii. in Last Poems 55 With his hard bleak steel. 

3 . Cold, chilly ; usually of wind or weather. 

1393 Siiaks. John v. vii. 40 To make his bleake windes kisse 

my parched lips. 167s Milton P. R. ii. 7a Scarce a shed 
. .to shelter liim or me From the bleak air. 1793 Souths. v 
Joan of Arc 11. 267 The cold wintry wind Blew bleak. 1814 
WoRirtw. F.xcurs. 1. 888 In bleak December, 1 retraced this 
way. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 ItaL Jrnls. I. 3 The wind 
was bleak. 

4 . fig. Cheerless, dreary. 

a 1719 Addinon <J.) Bleak und barren prospects. 1834 H. 
Mii.lf.r Scenes 4 Leg. xiv. <1857 21 s His course., lying 
barely beyond tne bleak edge, of poverty. 1846 Kunuc 
Lyra lunoi.. 11873) 126 Firmest in the bleakest hour. 

6. quasi. -adv. 

1996 SFBV9LR F. Q. 1. iL 33 Where Borens doth blow full 
bitter blenke. 

t Bleak (M/k), v. Obs. Forms : 5 blek-yn, 
bleke, 6 - bleek. [Strictly we have here a or even 
3 formations. In sense 1, bleak ii the normal 
northern form of Bleach r. 1 ; in 3 it is treated as 
a direct dei ivative of Bleak a . ; sense 4 is a variant 
of Bleach v?, ME. blcecke to blacken.] 

I. 1 . To make white or pale by exposure to 
light ; * Bleach, v? 1, 2. 

Treviha Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxvii. Jte |»red is sode, 

1 le> r 3t 1x493 hlckyd, 1333 blekedj and buukid. c 1440 Promp . 
Parv. 39 Bleyk cIoJh? or qwyslers lr».r. blechen clothe, 
blckyn], canduio. 161a Woodai.i. Snrg. Mate Wks. 11653) 
215 As white wax is made of yellow wax, by the blcaking 
it in the ayr. 

2 . intr. To grow pale ; to pale ; * Bleach, r. 1 3. 
1606 Sylvester Dm Bartas (1641) 108/2 The Bedlam 
Bacchanalian froes, Who. .Blenking and blushing, panting, 
shreekingj swouning. — Trophies 1272 Blushing and bleak- 
in g, betwixt shame and fear. 

II. 3 . Irons. To chill or ? make livid with cold. 
1603 Hkywood Kuenv not me Wks. 1874 1 . e^t ’I'is better 

to he bleakt by winters breath, Then to be stifled vp with 
summers heat. 

III. 4 . To blacken, darken ; Bleach i /. 2 

i6ix Cotgr.j Haler, .to bleak, or make swart, a thing, by 
displaying it in a hot Sunne. 

t Blaaked, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Bleak v. i 4 -eh ] 
Made pale, bleached. 

154B UDAi.L, etc. Erasnt. Par. Rev. vi. 8 (R.) Pale and 
bleaked for very sorrow and heuynes. 

t Blea ker. Obs. [f. Bleak v. 4.] (See quot.) 

i6ix Cotgr., Temisseur \ bleaker, blcinixher, discolourer. 

t Bleaking, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bleak v. 1.] 
Bleaching. Also attrib ., as in bleaking-house. 

a 1607 Middleton No Wit, etc. iv. ii, Left at Shoreditch, 
as a pledge For rosa soils, in a bleaking house. 

Bleafrish (blrkij), a. [f. Bleak a. 4 -ish 1 .] 

1 1 . Rather pale. Obs. 

1370 Studlbv Seneca’s HifPolA 1581)67 A fuynting falbw 
pale his bleakish cheekes disgrace. 

2 . Rather bleak or exposed. 

x86s Times x8 Feb. 9/2 Kingsdown and Lansdown— two 
bleakish heaths in the West of England. 

Bleakly (blf kli), adv. [f. as prec. 4 -LY 2 .] 

1 1 . Palely. Obs . 

x6ix Cotgr., Paltement , palely, bleakly, wanly. 

2 . In a bleak or exposed situation. 

X33B Lbland l tin. V. 90 Standing veri blekely and object 
to all Wynddc* 1798 Pennant Hindustan II. 353 The 
lake is. .situated bleakly, xflto Mrs. Gabkbll C. Brontf I. 

iv. 6x The moors, stretching bleakly and barely far up from 
the dwelling. 

3 . Coldly, chillv. 

1705 Colrridgb Soldier’s Wife in Southey Lyr. P, II. 
140 Bleakly the blinding snow beats in thy hagged face. 
BlaakMM (blrknes). [f. as prec. 4 -nebb.] 
The quality of being bleak ; chilly bareness. 

1600 F. Walker tr. Span. Maudeville 136 a, The bleeknes 
I printed bleetenes] of this wind, .is cause that, .the Riven, 
ponds, and Lakes are all frozen, xtfgg Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth 11. (17931 8s The great Bleakness and Cold of 
those Country ie* 183s Nichol Archit. Heav. 93 The 
awful bleakness of space. 

Bl«aky (birki), a . [f. Bleak a. \ cf. chilly , 
wkity, blacky , qoody, and similar forms.] ' Inclin- 
ing to Bleak (in senses a and 3). 
mBq Drydbm Hind 4 P. iil 61a Bieaky plains, and bare 


uiihospitable ground. s6fg Black more Pr. Arih. iv.soj 
H leaky Continents mid frozen Isle* a 17ns Sbdlby Vir- 
gil’s Past. Wit* 1729 1 . 3x3 Ye bieaky Winds ! your wonted 
Rigour spare. 1797 Burns Death R. Dundas , Lone on 
the bieaky hill* 

iMV a. Forms: 5-Abloro, 6-7 bloar®, 
7 bleor(e, 7 - blear. [M E. Mere , an epithet of the 
eyes : this and the cognate verb are of uncertain 
origin. There are no corresponding words in OF.,, 
and the onlv cognates in other Teutonic lanes, 
are the mod.G. blerr soreness of the eyes, l.G. 
blarr-ogtd, bleer-oged blear-eyed. Sw. flira. Do. 
flirt to blink, leer, can hardly be connected. Though 
the vb. ap|K-ars in our quotations before the adj., 
the form of the words and general analogies make 
it probable that the vb. was formed on the adj.1 

1 . Of the eyes or sight : Dim from water or other 
superficial affection. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxL (1495' 331 The 
syghte of a candyll is seen wythout lette of an eye tnat is 
hole, but of a blent eye it is nat seen wythout lykenesse end 
shape of a manere rayne bowe. 1347 Boordr Bren. Health 
ccv. 70b, Blare eyes which is when the under lyd of the eye 
is subverted. teds Daus tr, Ballinger on Apoc . (1573 60 
A medicine . . to ley to sore and blere eye* x6sx Burton 
Aunt. Met. t. ii. 11. 1.(1651) 71 It causeth bleer eye* 1840 
Tiiackrray Paris Sk.-flh. (187a • 49 Her eyes grew watery 
and blear. 1843 Ainsworth Tower Loud. (1864) 47 His 
eyes were blear and glassy. 

Jig. 164s Milton Ch. Dtscip. 1. <1851) 30 If our under- 
standing. .be blear with gazing on other false glistering* 

2 . transf. Ditn, misty, indistinct in outline. 

1634 Milton Comas x<3 To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion. 1809 J. Barlow Cotumh. 1. 596 The blear ice. .sheds 
a dazzling glare. 1830 Aird in Btnckw. Mar. XXV 1 11 . 
813 On the blear autumn eves, When small birds shriek 
adown the wind. 

Hence Blear-eyed a. q.v.; blear- witted, having 
the mental faculties dimmed. 

*399 B. Jonhon Ev. Man oat of Ham. v. ii, They were 
very blear-witted, i* faith, that could not discern the gentle- 
man in him. 

Blear, sb. rare. [? f. the adj. or vb ] Blearing, 
blcarness : in pi. blear$dness of eyes, bleared eyes. 

1603 Philotus vi, I think ane man sir, ofjjour 301 r is. Sou Id 
not Ge hlyndit with the bleiri* x868 Busiinkll Svrm. 
Living Snbj. 125 'llie blear of our sin. 

Blear (bli -j), V 1 Forms : 3 blerl, 4-6 blere, 
6 bier (blirre), 6-7 bleer^e, bleare, 6 - bleer. 
[The ME. forms point to an OE. Hlerian or 
*blierian intr. in sense i, f. the adj. ; but no such 
form is known : nee Blear <r. Cf. also Blur.] 
+1. intr. To have watery or inflamed eyes, to be 
blear-eyed. (Said also of an albino.) Obs. 

a 1300 Old Age in E. E. P. (i86a> 149 , 1 stunt i stomere, 
I stumble . i bund, i bleri. 1430 l.vno Chron. Troy 1. x, 
For she . . TTnwarely con do blere a inannes eye. 14183 Oath. 
Angl. 34 To Blere, tipping, lippiscere. 0x960 Holland 
Crt. Venus iv. 66 jQ\ihui may 3011c fell freik be, fthet] With 
the quhite berd and scarlat ene dots bleir t 1970 Lkvhu 
Manip. 900 To Hlcare, iippire. 

b. with complcmental object. 

1640 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, clxxxvli, The new- 
raised mome dike Eyes ill-wak’t) Blears through the Deaw 
faint Raie* 

2 . Irons. To dim (the eyes) with tears, rheum, or 
inflammation ; to dim the vision of. 


a fyrret. 1606 Sylvertkh Dm Bartas 11641) a /9 The Suns 
bright beams do blear the sight Of such as fix’dly gaze 
against his light. 1708 T. Sheridan Persias iil. 1x739* 45, 
I used to find out Ointments to blear my Eyes. s8ss 
Lonuk. Gold. Leg. t. Iviii, He . . bleared his eyes with book* 

b. To blur (the countenance) as with teai.s. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 9139 The teris . . blaknet with bleryng 
nil hir blc qwite. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. 1. vii. 170 
The Earth smiles not on us, nor the Heaven ; but weeps 
and blears itself, in sour rain. i86z Temple & Trevor 
TannhduserZ That tremendous Doom . . Shatter'd the super- 
stitious dome that blear'd Heaven's face to man. 

3 . (fig) To blear the eyes: to deceive, blind, 
1 hoodwink,' * throw dutt m the eye*' Very com- 
mon in 16th c. 

c inn Coer de L. 3708 So queyntyly to blere myn eye. 
c 13ml Chaucer Maunc. T. 148 For at thy waytyng, blered 
is thin ye. a 1400 Octoulan 1389 For to blere the Soudanes 
ye Queynte lesynges be gan to lye. 1337 T. Cromwell in 
Froude Hist. Eng. 11 x 7 029 You have bleared my eyes 
once. Your credit shall never more serve you so far to 
deceive me the second time. 1996 Shaks. Tam. Skr. v. L 
iso While counterfeit supposes 


I Shaks. Tam. Skr. v. L 


iso While counterfeit supposes blear'd thine eine. 17x4 
Ellwood A utobiog. 990 To blear Mens Eyes with Foppene* 
18x3 Scott Guy M. xxxix, ‘ 1 want none o' your siller . . 
to make ye think 1 am blearing your e*' s86o Motley 
Netkerl. (18681 1 . iii. ox Henry III was seeking to blear the 
eyes of the world. 

t b. In the some sense the simple vb. was used. 

1530 Palsgr. 457/2, I blearc, I begyle by dissymulacyon. 
[1370 Levins Manip. 14a To bliitu, VW/rra.) 16x3 Sir E. 
Hoby Counter-sn. 14 Blearing his Reader, that these are 


but worme-eaten saying* sags T. Taylor God’s Jndgem. 
1. L xvii. 54 He was so besotted and bleared with them, 
t Blear, *>.- Obs. Forms : 4-7 blere, 5 blears, 
6 bleiure, 6~ bleer. [app. distinct from the prec. : 
perhaps onomatopoeic, but naming a gesture rather 
than a sound, though some inarticulate sound may 
have originally been implied. Cf. Blabs v.] intr. 


164a T. Taylor God’s 



BLEARED. 


• 

To protrude the tongue In mockery. Alto 7 b 
Altar with the tongue, irons . To blear (put) the 
tongue (at, against, upon). 

a iuo H ampule Pr. Cense. w 6 And grymly gryn on hym 
and bl*i c 1430 Hymns Virg. 1x867/ 60 While >00 act a 
child. With hi lunge on folk )wu bleer*. 148s C ax ton Rey» 
tsard (Arb.) 86 The awe. .bleryd, grennyd and songe. xgjo 
Palscr. 4x7/3 , 1 bleare with the tonge. Ibid. The knave 
bleareth his tonge at me. iys Covbmoals Isa. lviL 4 Vpon 
whom gape ye with youre mouth, ft bleare out youre 
tonge T 1330 — Spir. Peris xxix. (1588) 970 Not once to 
blear or to open their mouths against it. x6efBt>. Andrews* 
Sent. iL 173 Wagging their heads, writhing their mouths, 
yea blearing out their tongues. 

II Cf. the following, aud Ik . ark v. 

1616 T. Scott Christs Petit. 7 All that the silly sheep 
can do, is only to bleare and blcate a little with his tongue. 

Bleared (blfad), ppl a. Forms: 4 bleriad, 
4-5 bl*rid, 4-6 blered, 5 bleryd, bleryed, (St.) 
blelrit, 6 bier do, bleared, 6-7 bleard, 8 (Sc.) 
blaerlt, 6- bleared, [f. Blear vJ «■ -kd.] 

1 . Of the eyes: Dimmed with tears, morbid 
matter, or inflammation. Also fig . ; see B liar*. 1 a. 

c 131B Gtsw. 4 Gr. Knt. 063 tta tweyne yten were, .sellyly 
blered tjfe Lamcl, P. PI. A v. 109 Bitel-brouwed with 
twei blered (v. r. blerid.e] ei)en. 138s Wvclif Gen. xxix. 1 j 
Lya was with blend even, tgag Lr>. Berner* Froiss . 1 1 . 
x. at Kyng Robert of Scotlanae . . with a payre of reed 
blered eyen. 1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb. < 97 Searching 
for moats with a pair bleardc cies. 179s Burns Duncan 
Gray, Duncan . . Grat his een baith bleer't and blin*. 1I4I 
Lytton Harold L 307 The witch . . looking into her face 
with bleared and rheumy eyes. 

8. Said of the face or person : Blurred with run- 
ning from the eyes ; blear-eyed. 

1900 Ort. Vee. in Promp. Parv. 30 nets, Lippus dicitur. . 
blered of the eye. 1996 Siiaks. Merck. V ., 111. ii. 39 With 
bleared visages come forth to view The issue of lh’ exploit. 
*793 Burns Meg o' the Mill ii, The Laird was a widatefiT, 
bleerit knurL 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. viiL (1B78) 369 
Mr. Grimes so sooty and bleared and ugly. 

1 3 . fig. Mentally blinded, deceived. Obs. 

1940 Chekb Hurt. Sedit. (1641) 3 x So much blered, that 
you did think impossible things. 

Blaindneil (bll*\idn*s). [f. prec. + -REUS.] 


I (bll*Mdh6s). 

1 . Bleared condition. 

X398 Tskvisa Barth. DeP. R. xvn. clxxxv. <1495) 796 The 
dronklcw mannes . . eyen ben ftill of whelkcs and pymplea 
and of bleryednesse. c 1479 Found. St. Barihol. Hotp. 11. ». 
(1886) 81 This man putts a syde bleriedncs of yen. 1569 
T. Galb Antidot. 11. 36 It amendeth the blcarednes, and 
consumeth the teaxes. 

transf 1881 W. Russell Ocean Free L. I. v. 193 There 
was a hariness about the azure, a blcaredness resembling 
the 81 m on a sick man's eyes. 

2 . fig. Affection of the mental or moral vision. 

. . . Barclay APol. Quakers v. f ax. 165 The Bleared- 
nesa of the Eves or our Minds. 1831 S. Judd Margaret 
ill. (1871) 40V will unkindness, inducement, insinuation, 
bleard ness never cease? 

BlittT-ftJTftd (bff*T, 8 rd) # a. [f. blear eye 4 -kd.] 

1 . lit. Having blear eyes. 

safe Wvclif Lev. xxi. so If crokid-rigge or bleereyed 
fa jM blereijed]. 1303 Lancl. P.PLC.XX. 306 borw smoke 
aud smorbre . . Til lie be bier-eyed o|er blynde. sgs6 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 153 b, Lya was blere-eyed, ft 
myght not se dcrely. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 133 The 
iuicc (of Aygrenel . . is good for them that are blare eyod. 
164a T. Taylor God's Judgem. l l ii. 3 Those who. . being 
bleare eyed and tender lighted axe rather dueled and dimmed 
by the Sunnes beames. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. 
181a I. 498 The wrinkled blear-eyed, pood old Granny. 

. 2 . fig. Having the mental vision dimmed j dull 
of perception, short-sighted. 

SgSs T. Noston Catvisis Inst, iil xviL (1634) 39s The 
judgement of God farm sunnounteth the bleare-eyea sight 
of men. 1381 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. sax Their 
bleare eyed dulnea. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 340 
Men quickly hated this Hear-cy'd Religion. 

Hence Blear-eyedneaa. 

c 1440 Promt. Pare. 39 Blerydneaae [1499 Were tyodnesaej, 
lippitude, ill s Corea.. Chads, bleare-eyednessc : a run- 
Bine, or waterishnesse of the eyes. 1633 Gauden Hierasp. 
96 That darkness and bleareyedness, which prejudice and 
perverseness carry with them. 1879 Wraxell V. Hugds 
Miserable* i. Contemporary admiration is blaar-eyedness. 

BlearintM (,bl!» nnes). [f. Bleary 4 -ness.] 

» BLEA REDNESS. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R . vr. xxL (1495) sxx Wyne.. 
dooth sways webbes and blerines of eyen. 1468 Medulla 
Gram, in Cath. Angl. 34 Lippltudo, blerynes off the eye. 
183s B/ackw. Mag. XXXI. xx8 The small bleariness of 
their onanne antics. 

Bltuing 1 bn**rin), vbl. sbA [f. Blear v. 1 ] 

1 . The condition of being ble ared, blcaredness. 
194a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 39 a, Lippitudo Atticas, that 

Is! the bleryng of Attica. 

2 . The action of making blear ; fig. deception. 

*mB 8 Chaucer Reeves T. it Pul we! coude I the quyte 

With bleryng of a prowd myllercs ye. *1400 Destr. Trey 
9x34 The tm but trickih on her tryet chokes .. blaknct 
with bleryng all hlr bla qwite. 

3 . transf. The guttering of a candle; as re- 
sembling the rheum which blears the eyes. 

17ns Berkeley in Fraser L{fis( 18x1)909 , 1 know not what 
more fitly to compare it to than to the blearing! of a candle. 

t B 1 wring, vbl. sb . * Obs. [f. Blear v.* 4 
•IRQ I.] The protruding of the tongue or making 
of mouths in mockery. 

e 1440 Prosup. Pant. 39 Bleryngn or mowynge wythe the 
mowthe, voUgisk 
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BtfifiTRill. arch, or Obs. [f. B lear a. 4 -xess.] 
Blcaredness (of the eyes). 

«|43 Tbansbon Vigo's Chirmrg . u. 11 90 Blerenes of tb# 
aySyddes. xjfe Lloyd Trees. Health Aj, There shal 
many be truumed with blames**. vso/bVtgetiud Vistemp. 
Horses 197 A great Blearnem of the Ryes. 

Blfiftvy (blD-ri), a. [f. Blear a. (or 1/^)4 -y*. 
In the 14th c. quot. all MSS. save one read blend, 
•id, yd : so that blery is of slight authority ; but 
cf. Blra rim 188.1 More or less blear of the eyes. 

>888 Langl. P, PL C. vil 198 He was bytalbrowed and 
babenupped * with two blery eyen. 1699 Trane ion 04 ’Hie 

J lutinous quality of that bleane humour. 1770 Armstrong 
mstat. (1059) 8a He with bleary eye Blazons his own dis- 


grace. 18m Tannahill Poems 1x846) 117 The l 

cheery, the gangers were blearie. 1830 B/ackw. Mag. 
XXV 1 L 436 His little red bkaiy eves. 

81 ME 9 T (bli'*ri), sb. rare (See quot.) 

181s J. Hhnry Camp. apt. Quebec 65 Boiling a bleary, 
which was no other than flour and water. 

Bleat iblit), v. Forms: I bUstaa, 3 Ortn. 
blmtenn, 4-5 blete, 6 Se . blalt, 6-7 bleate, 
(blate), 7 bleat, 7- bleat. [Com. WGer. t OE. 
bldetan - OHG., MHO. bldten, rood. Du. blaten 
WGer. bldtan , of imitative origin : cf. mod.G. 
blbken ; also OSlav. blejatt to bleat, and see Blea.] 

1 . intr. To cry, as a sheep, goat, or calf, 

eieoo Riddles (Gr.) xxv. s lc . . blftte twi giL rxooo 

A£lcric Gram. xxiL 139 Sc6p blftt. c isoo Or win 1319 Itt 
(lamb] cann cnawenn swi)»e wel H ws moderr (wer )ho bwtekk. 
a 1300 E E. Psalter Ixiv. 14 Schepe )nu blete. 1949 Combi. 
Scot. vi. 39 The scheip begun to blait. 161 s Siiaks. Win/. 
7 \ 1. ii. 68 We were as twyn’d Lambs, that did .. bleat 
the one at th’ other. 1739 Somerville Ckaso 111. 30 The 
mournful Ewe Wanders perples'd, and darkling bleats in 
vain. 1899 Gita Eliot A. Bede 60 Our friends the calves 
are bleating (ruin the home croft. 

b. t ratts. (with cognate object.) Also To bleed 
out : to give forth with a bleat. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills {1^72 IV. 337 The tender Flocks their 
Pasture mourn, and bleat a sadder Moan. 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 016 Let her . . stretch her throat for a knife, Bleat 
out her spmt and die. 1671 B. Taylor Faust 1. v. (Chandos) 
61 An ola h e-goat . . Should his good-night in lustful gallop 
bleat her. 

2 . transf. Used contemptuous^ of the human 
voice. 

a 1963 Bkcon Jewel </ Joy Wks. (1844) 4 a 9 Nourishing 
many idle singing- men to blent in their chapels. x«fe K. 
Hake Nerves Ferules Churchy. V vj. Thus bleate the Popish 
Balamites. 1869 Heavysege Sasit xxa If she bleats now, 
Why, 'tis her nature, end the gift of women. 

b. trans. To give mouth to, babble, prate. Cf. 
Blatk. 

i6ge Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pob. vi. (1851) 165 You, 
who bleat what you know nothing of (Lot. fui ea blaiis\ 
o. Used of sounds likened to the cry of a sheep. 
s8fe Howells Undisc. Country viiL ibj Their bells wexe 
bleating everywhere. 

Bleat (blft',, sb. Also 4 blet, 6 Sc. bleift, 8 
blate. [I. prec. vb.] The cry of a sheep, goat, 
or calf. 

[xsfe Wyclif Ps. lxxvii[i]. 70 Fro the aftlr berende blet he 
toe liym [1388 fro bihynde scheep with lombren; Vulg. do 
post /octant et accept/ cunt].] 

1990 Shaes. Much Ado v. iv. 51 A Calfe . . Much like to 
you, foryou haue iust his bleat. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
111. 8s6 Tnc Rivers, and their Banks, and Hills around, With 
Lowings, and with dying Bleats resound. 1799 Southey 
Occas. Pieces lii, His harkings loud and quick Amid their 
tremulous bleat 184a Tennyson Ode Memory v, The live- 
long bleat Of the thick-fleeced sheep. 

b. transf. Any similar cry ; spec, that of a snipe. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. 131 The owl's hoot and the 
snipe t bleat and the fox's bark. 

0. A similar sound made by the human voice. 
c 1909 Dunbar Fly ting *04 Thay bickerit the with mony bee 
and bfeit. 1799 Mouth. Rev. XXIX. 14s The inarticulate 
vulgarity, the calf's blate of those speakers. 

Mleat(e, obs. form of Blate Sc. 

Bleater i blftai). [£. Bleat *. 4 -erLI 
1 . An animal that bleats, as a sheep, call, etc. 
1967 Morton Gt. Butt m Hart. Misc.(t Bit) VIL 536 Spme 
calves with blacks faces, as blacks aoule and hys fellowes 
common bleaters. 1799 Genii. Mag. XXV. 568 Swift o'er 
the lawns the little bleaters bound- «8n8 Jamieson, Bleeder, 
the cock snipe, Ettr. For. ; denominated from its bleating 
sound. <899 Singleton Virgil t. 67 Plunge the flock or 
bleaters in tne healthful stream, 
t 2 . Thieved slang : (see quot) Obs. 

1600 Dbkxbr L ant home Wks. 1884-3 IIL eoo They that 
are Cheated by lacke in a Boxe, are called Bleaters. 

Bleating (blTtiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -XNO 1 .] 
The crying of a sheep, goat, or calf; also 
contemptuously said of human utterances. 

1398 Trsvisa Barth. De P. R. evil xlvi. <1499)807 Akydde 
. .knowyth and selcyth bis moder wyth Mctyng. 1978 Gude 
4 Godlu BalUdes (1868) 163 Sing on guk. guk, the Hating 
of sour queir. x6is &\uutjudgos v. x6 lo hears the bleat- 
ings of the flocks. 1781 Cowter Convert. 988 Known by 
thy bleatingi Ignorance thy name. lte8 Scott F. M, Perth 
111 343 Tne bnite beasts in tl^ir lowing and bleating, 
b. attrib. • passing int^thfl ppl. a.) 

1773 G. White Selbome sxfix, In breeding time the cock- 
snipes make a bleating nolee. ife J. Fosses Laonneds 
Du. Chest 419 The vmee, having the bleating character 
strongly marked. 

Bleating, Ppl- a. [f. asprec.4-nro*.] That 
bleats; also fig. 

e 1380 Wicufftwe. Sal. Whs. L 139 Bletyng Aeep . 1999 


Col Clout 959 To draw their Nearing Aedrn to 

Lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the dams' coaftrt 
tWMttt Obs. Forms : 4 bllluuBfl, •oat kd, 
blshand, blsaoni, blMaunfe. [ad. OF, bliaut, 
•aud, bUat , earlier blialt; found also in other 
Romanic Umgs., Pr. blial, bfkm, bliaut, blitauf, 
Sp., Pg. brial.mtdL. blialdus, bliaudus, bUsaudus, 
an article of drem, a tunic worn both by men and 
women often richly embroidered ; also in MLG. 
bliaut, blyant, MHG. bltalt, bttsd a silk jgold-stuff 
for clothes, bed-covers, etc. Of uncertain origin : 
see Dies and Mahn. The appearance of the n In 
the English and MLG. is unaccounted for, Bleaunt 
for Hisant, may be compared with USLgmmti** 
giant. J 

A kind of tunic or upper garment ; alio a rich 
stuff or fabric used for this garment. 

11314 Guy Warm. (Turab.) sol His blihant he curf, his 
•chert Rlea c tjno Sir Tristr. 1. xsxviii, Inorbbs THhnh 
wss boun . . Was of a blihand broun The richest that WM 
wrought. Ibid. 1. xli, In blehnnd was he dedde. rim E. 
K. Atilt. P. A 163 A mayden . . Blysnande why! wets hyr 
bleaunt c 134* Gem. 4 Gr. Rut. 879 A mere mantyle. .Of 
a broun bleeaunt enbrouded fill rycna. a 1400 Alexander 
(Stev.) 167 A blewe bleaunt obovc brads him all over. 

Blab (bleb), sb. Also 7 blebb. [app. like 
Blob and Blubber, from the action 01 making a 
bubble with the lips. In relation to blob, bleb 
expresses a smaller swelling ; cf. top, tip, etc.] 

1 . A blister or small swelling on the skin ; also 
a similar swelling on plants. 

1607 Tofsell Four/. Beasts 319 Winnie, .be little swell- 
ings like blebs or bladders on either tide the joynL 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 174 The blebs or blisters we find on the 
leaves of many Trees and Shrubs. 1876 Duhring Die. Shin 
aa8 Blebs may occur in the place of vesicles. 

Jig. 1691 More Enthus. Triumph (1636) x8o You blebs 
of venery, you bags of filth I 

2 . A bubble of air in water, glassy or other 
substance at some time fluid. 

•647 H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes 165/2 Dancing blebs 

and but “ ‘ '* - — 


ibbles in the water. 1716 Desagulibbs in Phil. 
‘ “ 7 The Lena ought to be .. without Veins 

•'urnivall San Grant (Roxb.) Pref. 8 


or Blebs. _ 

A . . green vessel . . showing by a bleb in it that it was of 
glass. 

3 . A vesicular body. 

1779 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 15 note K The cell-like 
divisions, .are only a row of single blebs of pith. — Clay- 
ton ibid. X05 From the surface ooxes out a gum in round 
blebs. x88o J E. Burton Jlandbk. Midwives | 38. aj The 
ovum, or egg, is at first a little bladder, or bleb 

Bleb, v. [f. prec. sb.] To furnish with blebs. 

xfex Clare rill. Minstr. II. 84 While big drops .. bleb 
the withering hay with pearly gems. 

Bleberry, obs. form of Blaeberry. 

Blebby (ble-bi), a. Full of blebs or bubbles. 

1^4 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVI II. 687 The mass, when 


.appeared 


very porous, blebby, of a dull grey colour. 
1S80 Dana Mineral. 431 lit] fuses to a white bTebny gloss. 

Bleo(o)en, obs. f. Bless v . 1 
Bleoere, var. form of Blkohure. 
tBleohe, V. Obs. [a. north.F. blechier—OY. 
blecier (mod. blesser, whence the later Bless vA) 
to wound.l trans. To wound, hnrt, injure. 

iho/ 4 mw. 40 Sacrilege is huanne me bm^okerblecheh, 
. . pe holy binges. Ibid. 147 Huanne me smic bane uot : 


be m ou^xayb, pou me blechest. 


-er, obs. forms of Bleach, -sb. 

t BlftOhura. Obs. Also 5 bleoere. [a.ONF. 
blecheurt, OF. bUcairg , (modF. blessure), wound, 
from blechier, blecier, blesser to wound: see 
Bleoue.] A wound. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (09/4 Thys hurte and blechure of 
thys peple. Ibid. 303/4 In al oure hurtes, hlechures and 
•ores, c 1900 Partenay 357a Without hurt or blecere any. 

Bleok, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also blsk(e, bleoks. 
[The OE. blue looks like the sdj. blue, Blaok, 
used subft. If so, ME. bleh(e must be unrepre- 
sented in OE., and correspond to ON. blek ink 
(Sw. black, Da. bleak ink), OTeut. type *bl*kjo(m, 
S. * 6 lak- Black.] 

L Black fluid substance ; spec, ink (obe.); a prepa- 
ration used by curriers and shoemakers for black- 
ing leather (also calicd bletch, blotch, bleach) 
(cos.) ; black grease round an axle or other re- 
volving part. north, dial. 

1*970 K. Eaogab Canons Line. Laws II. 044) Wo lmfl 
kmt hi . . habban blmc and bocfell to heora Renednessum. 
atmo Mtnx Glut. Wr. Wfllcker Voe. 164 Incaustum vet 
atreuamtum, buec.) *14^0 Promp. Pom. 3Pjprii a jM88 


block*], atramentum. 14^8 Cath. AngL 94 Blek, attra- 
men, attranuntum . etgo$ Dunrab Tkss Nycht in my 
Strip* vii, ‘ Fy,' quod the Feynd, 4 thou (sowttarl sahb 
of blek. Go cleng* the dene, and cum to s*e.’ 1970 Levins 
Manip. 47 Blecke, bleche, eU r am mtu m. du Whitby Gbsa* 
Blech, die dirty-loddng oil or grease at the axle of a cert- 
wheeL 1876 in MidLYorksk. Gloss. 1877 in HoUsmess 
Gioss H etc, 

2 . Soot or smut, a particle of soot (Still Se.) 

3 , ft. A blackamoor, b. A blackguard. modSe. 
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4. Comb* it f Bleok-ffct («m^ U«k<M • 

vessel for holding * bleck.’ 

14M Medulla Gram. la Calk. Aagl. u Atramemtorium, 
an ynkhorae or a btok pot sftfi 3 CeM. 34 Blok potto, 

attrasaeutortum. solo Richmond, Will* <1853) 138 In a 
lidll house, stocks ofabedde and bleckfotta. 

Black, v. 06 s. cut Alto 5 btokkyn, 
5-4 btok, A. /. 6 Sc. btokklk [App. L bUh 
HUMK tb . : but cf. the parallel Blkvoh v. % of 
which this may be the northern form, going back 
to an OE. *bt§ccan OTeut +blahjan, t Hlaho- 
Black.] 

1 . tram. To make black ; tip. to blacken with 
ink, soot, tar, or the like. StiU in north, dial. 

(.30 My akin is block id up on mo. 

1 Blekkyn wytho bloke 1 1400 blackyn 
9. 1570 Levins Manip. 47 To blecfce, 
blotch, uigmrt. 1846 Row Hist. Kirk (1849) 440 It was 
his comfort on his death-bed that he never blocked nor 
disfigured the well-favoured face of the Kirk of Scotland. 
Mod. Sc. How lime ye blekkit yelr face T 

2 . To enter or inscribe with ink ; to write. 

c s 460 Towneley Myst. 311 Thus told 1 youre tax, thus ar 
my bokys Mekyt. c i«o Leg. Bp. SI. Andrew* In Scot. 
Poems 16/A C. 11 . 340 Not all the paper of this towne, And 
blek(k]it baith vndcr and abonc* May had the half that he 
hea done. 

8. fig. To blacken morally, to make or declare 
guilty; to defile. (Still dial.) 

ct gas Wtcup SeL Whs. 111 . exx Bobe partis ben bleckid 
with hie synue. Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 7x5 Quhither 
or nocht he wes lhairof to blek. xigs Aar. Hamilton 
Cateck. (1884) 139 Syn . . that fylis and blekkis our saulia. 

1 4 . Here perhaps representing ON. blckkja ' to 
impose upon, deceive,' — OE. blgncan to Blench. 

>973 Sogo Rdinb. Cast, in Scot. Poem* 16/A C. II. 307 Sen 
ye are wairned, I wald not ye were blekkit. 

t Bleokert. Obs. [Evidently containing 
Block sb. : cf. bleck-fatt, buck-pot.] 
xflto Richmond. Will* (1853* 15a A bleckert vjr. viibf. UJ 
coldrons and a kettill xxxi(ja liqd. x$88 Jhv , T. Atkinson, 
Kendal. Itm a hleckart iiijf. 

Bled, bleddve, blade: see Bleed. 

Bledder(e, obs. form of Bladder. 
t Blade. Obs. [OE. bided, blfd (bided) str. fem. 

* flower, blossom, fruit * ■» 0I1G . bluot, MHO. bluot 
pi. bluett, Ger. bliite OTeut. Hlddi- 9 fem. root 
bio- iu Blow, Bloom, etc. ; cogn. with Olr. bld-th , 
1 «fiJ-s.] A flower, blossom ; fruit. 

rp73 Rn*hw. Gosp. Matt. vii. 17 Yfel bonne treow yfle 
west rains vtl bhed bere|»- c xooo Sax. Leeckd. II. aa8 ?cnim 
prtro croppan laures blcda. ri soft Lay. 98832 pa bleden 
ft- XS50 blede*] no 18 comen. a tego Owl 4 Night. 104a He 
n w«m 1 bat soweb his sed par never gras ne spnngp ne bled. 
a xeoo Hymn l irg. in Trim Coll. Horn. 250 Of sprang 
fiert edi blede pe holi gost hire on )e mul 

Bledsed, -sung, obs. forms of Blessed, -tno. 
Blee (blf). arch. Forms : l blfo, bHoh, 
btoo(h, 1-4 bleo, (3 bio), 3-0 ble, 4-7, 9 blee, 
(6 bleye). [OE. blio {blioh, after fioh) str. neut. — 

05. bit, OFris. bit. blit, north. Fris. bldy OTeut 
Hltjo-(m colour, hue. (Not connected with Blak, 
Blue.) A purely poetical word in ME., which 
gradually became obs. in the course of the 16th 
or early in the 17th c. (not in Shakspere) ; but 
being frequent in ballads and metrical romances, 
it has been used by one or two modem poets. 
Cf. dial. Bly, thought by some to be a survival 
of Mr.] 

1 . Colour, hue. arch. 

r 89 i K. ASlerkd Booth, xv, Ne seolocenra hnegla mid 
mistlicum bleowum hi ne gimdon. a xooo Metr, Booth. 
xxxi. 7 Habbafi blioh and far bu unxehce. c xooo /Elfric 
Anmo. xL 7 Hwitos bleo* swa cristalla. c xooo Gen. 4 Ex. 
749 A water of lofiiic ble. ci3M t£. R. Atm. P. A. 76 As 
blwe as Me of ynde. 1460 Lybean* Disc. 438 In annes 
bryght of ble. 1603 Lisle Ailfrie on O. 4 N. T. Ded. 9 
Greene, Red, Yellow, Blew, Of sundry blee ; more aacL or 
light, in grain*. 1890 Mss. Brown 1 no Poem* II. 57 The 
captain, young Lord leigh, with hi* eyes so grey of blee. 

2 . Colour of the face, complexion ; visage, arch, 

a taas St. Marker. 9 Hire bleo bigon to blakien. ctasa 

Wohungs 069 ?*f hit to K blisfule bleo mihte boo euenet. 
/iM E. R. A Hit. P. A. sis Her ble more Matt ben 
whaHes-bon. rises York Mytt. xxviii. 959, 1 will 
more be abamhed For blenke of thy blee. ot $ so 1 


16/A c.) Che* ter PL 11 . 187 Wher is my Move that was 
so brijghteT itty Tottelts Mite. (Arb.i too Who nothing 
loues in woman/but her bine. x<xg T. Adams Spirit. Navig. 
4* Of a fresher blee than Daniel. f« xyee Loverd Quar- 
rels fai HaxL £. P. P. II. 953 Ladies that been so bright 
of Mee. 1834 Blacken. Mag. XXXV. 7x5 His daughter 
bright of blee. 

f 8. transf. Appearance, form. Obs. 

a toon Salomon 4 Sat. (1848)144 Hu monSgcs bleo* biff 
first deofoL c 1330 A rth. 4 Mori. 1988 Where that Merlin 
dede him ae In oday in thus Me. 


-bnrry, dial. var. of Blab, -bebbt. 
Bloeaunt, variant of Blbaunt, Obs., a tunic. 
Bleecbe, -or, etc., obs. forms of Blbaob, -br. 
Blfodd (blld), 9. Pa. t. and pple. btod. Fonts: 
1 blddfia, 3-3 bled* (fi Sc. btold, blend, btoth), 
7 bleed#, 6 - bleed. Pa. 1 . 1 blfiddo, a -5 bledde, 
3 btodn, 3-5 btodd, 7 btoedad, 3*- Mod. Pa. pple. 
i-4btod«d, 7-frbtoodad, 5- btod. [OE man 


s-OTeut *blbdj<m to bleed (whence also ON. 
bMa, mod. G. btuten), t OTeut. *blddo(m Blood.] 
X. intr. 

1 To emit, diadtasgu, or 1 lose’ blood ; to drop^ 
or run with, blood. Said of a person or animal, 
a part of the body, a wound, etc. 

Salomon 4 Sat. 144 BMdab Adraa. eta eg Lav. 


7323 pat fuefod (haefds, lags heuech bledde. ctg so A'. 
Aluamtder 3845 His woundes bledden. 1460 Cakwavi 
Chrm. (1658) im Thai . . founds the Prince wedyihf, and 
the Samalne ded. 1936 Snake. Merck. V. re. i. *58 To stop 
he should bleeds to death. ' ~ 


his wounds, least 
Wk. Babylon Wlu. 


dveppes when Princes bleeds, aigl A. Fox World Smrr. v. 
339 The wound bleeded vehemently. 1713 Burnet C>«mi 
Time (1766) II. axy He foil a bleeding at the 


1 Aey Dekkkr 
II, o 6 a They ave no co m mon 


,1766) U. 9x7 Ne foil a bleeding 

Scott Tain Granqf. Ser. n. xxxviL 133/1 Bleeding to death 
from the loss of his riaht hand. 

b. The body of a murdered man was supposed 
to bleed afresh when the murderer approached, 
and that to reveal his guilt : hence, ot a crime : 
to bleed*- to come to light {obs.). 

[igpi Murder Ld. Bemgh (Collier) 10 Wherunto he was 
no sooner approched . . but hi* wound* bled more freahlie 
then when they were first giuen ; whereby the people ih the 
house . . made foorth to search, for surelie they supposed 
the murtherer was not forre off. 1608 Earle Microcosm, v. 
13 His foar is, lest the carkas* should bleed.l c Howni.l 
Lett. (1650) I. 31 The murdering of her Marquis of Ancre 
will yet bleed, as some foar. 

O. The heart bleeds, used fig. to express great 
anguish, sorrow, or pity. So to bleed inwardly . 

cv% 74 Chaucer Troyhtsw. Prol. is For whkhe myn herte 
now right gynneth to blede. x6cnr Shake. Timm 1. U. an, 
1 Meed inwardly for my Lord, sdto — Temp, l ii. 63 0 my 
heart bleed es To thinke oth’ teene that 1 haue turn’d you 
to. xypa Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 34 My heart bleeds for tbs 
poor emigrants, whose case is truly deplorable. x 96 o Kings- 
ley Mite. II. 349 What heart would not Meed for a beauti- 
ful woman in trouble. 

2 . To lose blood from severe or fatal wounds ; 
to be severely wounded in battle, or the like ; to 
shed one's blood or die by bloodshed. 

a 1300 Havelok 9403 Crist kat wolde on rode blede. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 103 So corased ihesu, Tyl he had afle 
hem to 1 be fore bledde. a 1400 SirJenmb. 6a 1 Wei a sevens 
score garte he blede. £1400 Ihstr. Troy 14044 He • • put 
bled for our Syn. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. 1. 171 Csssar must 
bleed for it. 173a Pone Es*. Man 1. 81 The Lamb thy riot 


dooms to bleed to day. tfin J. Barlow Oration 4/A Jply 
xo Those who bled in no glorious a field, xtyo Thirlwall 
Greece II. 349 Those who had fought and bledin the cause. 
fig. i66k Pms Diary 1 Apr., The King's service In the 
meantime lies a-Meeding. 

8. Of plants : To emit sap when wounded. 

1674 Gnaw Amt. Trunks 11. i. 8 la The Trunk or Branch 
of any Plant being cut, it always bleeds at both end*, a 17x1 
Ken BUmdina Wks. x 7 ai IV. S a6 The Trees . . When in 
their Stems a wound is made, In od'rous Balsam bleed away. 
1796 C. Marshall Gardening xix. (18x3)160 Cutting branches 
or shoots in summer is apt to make them bleed as it is called. 
+ 4 . 'To lone blood medicinally* (J.). Obs. (now. 
To be bled.) 

x6ag Hart A mat Ur. 11. iv. 73, I caused him bleed oflner 
^x6^J. D. in Tuichin Seank Honesty A (j, Goa 


to give 


Bleed, use Hellebore, and shave thy hea<L 
5 .fig. a. Of com, etc. To bleed well 
a large yield, dial. 

*641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 143 Alt such times when come 
bleedes not well. x6px Ray N. C. Wdt. 8 Com Bleeds well ; 
when upon threshing it yields well. 1786 HaPst Rig in 
Chambers Pop. Sc. Poot * 51 It should bleed weel, and mak 
prime food Frae 'neath the flails. 1808 in Jamieson. 

b. Of persons : To lose or part with money to 
an extent that is felt ; to have money drawn or 
extorted ; to ' pay through the nos t' /or. eolloq. 

*669 Dmyoen Ei»em. Love iv. i, He is vehement, and bleeds 
on to fourscore or an hundred. 16I0 Cotton in Singer 
Hist. Card* 337 They will purposely lose some small sum 
at first, that they may engage him the more freely to bleed 
(as they call it). 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixvi, To whom 
he wa* particular!/ agreeable, on account of his .. bleeding 


freely at play. 


1 ‘hackkray Wan. Fair xiv, A City 


man, immensely rich, they say. Hang those City fellow*, 
they must bleed. xMfl Stanchest. Even. New* 93 Tune a/s 
Man who give Mils have to bleed for the accommodation. 

6. Said of blood, etc. : To drop, flow, ooze forth. 

C1303 Song Mercy in E. R. P. (x86s) xao Myn herte Mood 

for pe gan blede. 17x3 Pore Windsor For, 393 For me the 
balm snail bleed, and amber flow. 

b. with away , into : To pass by bleeding. 

150$ Shaks. John v. iv. 94 Retaining but a quantity of 
life, which bleed* away, euen a* a forme of waxe Resolueth 
from his figure 'gainst the fire, xfips Fuller Pitgak 401 
This wound, whence so much precious wealth did bleed forth. 
?•»* Hush null Vicar. Sacr. iv. ii. 5x7 If the good that is 
in bun will get into men’s bosoms, it must Mesa into them, 

7 . With cognate obj. : To emit as blood. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16775 For be mikel blod he bled. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xix. jao Of his Mode hat he bledde on 
Rode. X48* Caxton Gold \ Leg. 933/3 Hys bed® was al to 
brased and bledds moche Mood. 1697 DRvdkn Virg. Georg. 
111. 739 Koapy Gore, he from his Nostrils bleeds, 
b. irons/, of other liquids. 

ifiix Shaks. WMt. T. v. if. 96 Slice did (with an Alas) I 
would faine say, bleed Teares ; for 1 am sure, my heart wept 
blood. x66r Milton P. L. yi. 331 Nectarous humour, .such 
as Celestial Spirits may Mead. 1763 Churchill P>v/h. 
Famine Poems 1 . 119 And the grape bleed a nectar yet un- 
known. sfi§» H. Taylor On Lem*. Cali/ben. («866) *73 Thy 
tawny hills shall bleed their purple wine. 

8 . fig. To appear bleeding, to be as red a» blood* 


BXkBBBZHG' 

lfo) Browning Pontine x 7 Her .. Upa which bleed Like a 
mountain berry. 

II. Irons. 

8 . To draw or let blood from. esp. surgically. , 
e X430 Syr Tryam. 686 For at the Juatyng wolde y bene.* 
My body for to blede. r sgoo Spirit. Rented. In Halliw. 
Nmgm P. 67 For us thou letteste thy brsate be bled. 1674 
R, Godfrey imp. 4 Ah. Physic toe Her Husband was 
Bleeded by an Apothecaries order. 1737 Pom Her. Epist. 
il ii. 107 That, mm a patriot.. Have wed and purg'd me 
to a aunple vote. 1804 Aseenethy Surg. Obesrv. 177 As 
he was perfectly well he was but slightly bled. 

10. To draw or extort money from, eolloq. Cf. fib. 
i68e Cotton iu Singer Hist. Card* 343 When they intend 

to bleed a coll to some purpose . . they always fix hall a 
•core packs of cards before. 1849 Thackeray Pendeamis 
lxviii. By Jove, sir, you’ve bled that poor woman enough. 

11. Naut To bleed the buoys : to let the water out. 
1I33 Maury at P. Simple vi, 1 And, Mr. Chucks, recollect 

this afternoon that you bleed all the buoys.' Bleed the 
boys ! thought I, what can that be fort 
1 12 . To make bloody, to smear with blood. 

1634 Malory's Arthur (x8s6» I. 309 Sir Tristram he bled 
both the upper sheet, and the nether sheet, and pillows. 
Bleeder (blrdw). [f. prec. 4 -*« 1 .] 

1 . One who drawt blood. 

1788 H. Watson In Med. Common. II. 976 These accident* 

. . seldom hurt the reputation of the Ideeder. xfiaa Lams 
Elia (x86o) ss6 Submits to the scythe of the gentle bleeder 
Time. 1I4I Thackeray Van. Pair Ixi, The bleeders and 

iThfed. A person subject to haemophilia, i.e. 
disposed by natural constitution to bleed. 

1 fo* Otto Med. Repos. VI. 3 Some persons, .suppose they 
can distinguish the bleeders . . even in infancy. *884 Brit. 
Med. 7 ml. in Standard 4 Apr. 3/5 Free blood in the knee* 
joints of a bleeder. 

Bleeding (blrdig), vbl.sb. [f. Bleed + -ING 1 .] 
L The flowing or dropping of blood (from a 
wound, etc.); haemorrhage. 

c 1389 Chauckb L. G. W. 849 Thou shalt feel* as well the 
blood of me As thou hast felt the bleeding of Tisbe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxxvi. (1405) 693 Powder 
of dry* roses staunchyth bledynge at the none. 16x7 
Hikron Wks. II. 300 Bleeding of the person slaine, at the 
presence of the murtnererr m8 Scott F. M. Porta u86o) 
Pref. xjj He . . applied some lint to stop the bleeding. 

b. Of plants: The emission ol sap (from a wound). 
Also attrib as in bleeding-season. 

1674 Gbkw Anat . Trunks 11. i. 1 8 The Bleeding of Plants 
. . properly enough expresses. The eruption of the Sap out of 
any Ve*aels. 171a tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 161 The Bleed- 
ing of the Vine. i88e Vines Sachs' Bot. 677 The phenome- 
non known as the 'bleeding' of wood cut in the winter. 

2 . Drawing or ' letting ' of blood. Also attrib. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 38 Bledynge, sattguinacio, fisobo* 
tomta. Ibid. 39 Bledynge yryn, fieobotomium. 1*41 R 
CorLAND Guy a on* Quest. Chirurg. MJ, What is bledvnj 
or blode lettynge. 1870 Cotton Espemon in. xn. 647 Hi 
Physician resolv'd upon a Bleeding, c 1783 W. Stark ii 
Med. Commun. I. 383 Bleeding is tne appropriated remedy 
for a cough. 1837 Hogg Kitr. She, p. Tates III. 35 The 
butcher came up with hia bleeding-knife. 
fig. 1796 Southey Lett. Spain 4 Port. 427 This bleeding 
is more dreadful, because the Holy Office is the bleeder, 
xflgo Alison Hist. Europe IL viiL I ^4 In the language of 
the times . . a new bleeding was required for the state. 

Bleeding, ppl. a. [f. Blkku + 

1 . Losing or emitting blood, or transf. sap. 

a teas Ancr. R . 118 Rledinde mon is grislich. 1398 Tea- 
visa Barth. De P. R. v. xxli. (14951 129 A bledynge wound*. 
1703 Rowe Ulysses iv. i. 1706 That poof*' bleeding King. 
1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 45 Thistles . . cut close to the 
around, are destroyed by scattering soaper's ashes over the 
bleeding stumps. 

b. Running or suffused with blood. 
c tjsfi Leg. Rood (1871) 133 Bounden . in bledyng bonde*. 
ism Shake. John 11. 1. 304 Whose sonnes lye scattered on 
tnebleeding ground. 

2 . fig. a. Full of anguish from suffering, deep 
pity, or compassion. 

1396 Spenser F. Q . 1. vU. 38 These bleeding words *he 
Hookes Reel. Pol. v. xliL ft aVith bleed- 
Feliham Resolves 1. Ixi. (1647) 189 Gala- 
■* " ~ N. N .Old 

*7*3 Guar* 

_ . oflices that 

could have licen expected from the most bleeding pity- 

b. metaphor. Obs. 

XS97 Shahs. Lover** Combi. 153 Experience for me many 
bulwarks* buiided Of proofs new bleeding* a 1874 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. 1. v. 387 Cruelty, of which they every 
day received fresh and bleeding evidence. 

3 . fig. and transf. Said of nations devastated by 
war or the like, etc. Also, as in Bleed fi b. 

1868 Dsyden Even. Love iv. i, This is the Folly of a 
bleeding Gamester, a 1674 Clamlnuon Hist. Reb. I. v. 537 

siicf of r " * 1 * a * “ ’ 


gan to say. 1397 Hookes 
mg hearts, i8aB 


The raff 


‘ bleeding and miserable Ireland. 


1 Lut- 


tskll Brief Ret. 11857) 1 . 503 The bleeding condition of 
Ireland. 1863 Mary klowirr tr. F. Bremer *s Greece I. i 
o Greece herself, bleeding and exhausted after her efforts 
ui the War of Liberation. 

4 . quasi-adfe. (Cf. 2 b.) 

1807 Shaks. Timon 1. ii. 80 So they were bleeding new 
my Lord, there's no meet like 'era. 

5 . Comb, bleeding - heist, the popular name 
for several plants ; dbg. the Wallflower ( Cheiranthus 
Cheiri ), tne Arislotelia Peduncular is, Colocasia 
esculent a of the Sandwich Islands, Dicentra for * 
mesa , and a variety of Cherry (Miller); bleed- 
ing root * Blood shot. 
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>714 Phil. ‘Trans. XXIX. 64 The root coll'd the Bleeding 
Knot, curing the Jaundiwt. 1M9 Prior Ptant-n. 24. 

Bleerte, Bleet, obs. forma of Bleak, Bliti. 
Bit*;, oba. pa. t. of Blow t/. 1 
Bleeso, Sc. form of Blase sb. and v. 1 , used in 
all their senses. The verb is also used (by Scott) 
in a sense which appears to be influenced by 
Blaze v* : To declaim, talk loudly. 

s8i6 Scott Obi Mart, xxxv, Ye're bleezing awa about mar. 
tinge. i8i8 — Rob Roy xxvii, Ye're no to be bleezing and 
blasting aliout your maater'a tiAme and mine.’ 

BleaiOv v* Sc. trans. To tnm (milk) a little 
soar, to ‘ blink.’ Also intr. Jamieson. 

Bleesy bl/’zi). a. Sc. [cf. prec.] Affected in 
the eyes, as by alcoholic excitement. Jamieson 
has also BleezeJ, explained as ‘ a little flustered.' 

1830 Galt Lai arie T. vu. vii. 11849 ®8a A red face and 
hleezy eyes. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 62a 'their faces grew 
red, and their eyes bleezy. 

Blefede, bleft(e, pa. t. and pple. of Beleavk v. 
Obs., to remain. 

Blefhim, ol». form of Blaflum Sc. 

Blehand, var. of Blkaunt, Obs., a tunic. 

Bleib, Bleid, obs. forms of Bleb, Bleed. 
Blsike, a. and v . : see Bley kb. 

Bleine, obs. form of Blain. 

Bleinerite (blarn&ait). JZ/W.-Bindiieimite, 
t Blei •«, Obs. rare ?A blay or bleak. 

1 Plokio .Pescherello, a fish called a bleise. 
d, bleit, obs. ff. Blake, Blatk, Bute. 
Bisk, bloke, blekk, var. Blkor. Obs. or dial. 
Blek(e, obs. form of Bleak a. and v* 
Ble’llum. Sc. A blab or blabber. 

1790 Burns Tam o' Shauter 20 A bletherin, bluster in, 
drunken blellum. 

tBlrly, adv. Obs. rare. [A worn down form 
of Bletukly.J Willingly, cheerfully. 

^1380 Wycliv Ms. (i88o‘ 417 An-opcr fend hat wole 
blely robbe pore men. c 1440 Par/onoje 771 He wolc not 
blely aspyed be. 

Blemish (blemij). V. Forms: 4 blemyas, -las, 
-ess, -ysoh, -yah, 4-5 blensoh, blench, 5 blem- 
iash, -eah, -ysoh, 5-6 blemyaah e, 6- blemish. 
Pa. t. and pple. blemished, in 4 blemest(e, -yst, 5 
blemschyd, 6 - blemlsht. [a. OF. blcmiss -, ex- 
tended stem of blemir (also blesmir , blaismir , in 
l’r. bias mar, blesmar) to render livid or pale, f. 
blaisme, blesme , Menu * livid, pale,’ of uncertain 
origin: see Diez, Littre. The syncopated forms 
blemschyd, blensch , caused partial confusion with 
Blench : see senses a, 5.] 

1 1 . To hurt, damage, do physical damage or 
injury to, deface. Obs. 

c *3*8 A. E. A Hit. P. B. 1401 Wine. .Breybed vppe in to 
his brayn & blemyst bis myndc. c 1330 Will. Paterae 2471 
Bihuld ahoutc on his bodi 3 if it blenched were. ? <21400 
Morte A rth. 95 8 He bet es blemeste with bis bmde brandc. 
1494 Fahyan Chron. vii. ccxxiii. 349 Such lioldes and 
cuHiellys, as the Srottis by theyr warrys had blemysshed and 
apuyred. Ibid. vu. 386 The towne of Boston was greatly 
blcmy»»hetl with fyre. 1371 Digoks Pantom. 1. xxxv. L iij. 
Blemishing all the . . lines . . drawen with black lead or 
such like, that you maye easely put oute or ruse awaye. 
1607 TorsLt.L. boar/. Beasts iay He cut oflThis tail. .Being 
demanded why he so blemished his beast, etc. 

+2. To dim or darken (the eye-sight). Obs. 

S Promp. Pant. 30 Blensrhyn (<499 blcmywdien], 

o. 149 6 Dives 4 Pa up. (W. dc W.) iv. x. 173 They 
. sshe theyr eye in lokynge ayennt the aonne. 1516 
Pilg. Per/. 1 W. de W. 1531) 397 My corporal eye. .shall be 
blemysshed or derked by the reason of the lyght. T1677 
Lover's Qtut r. 82 The salt tears blemished his eye. 

3 . To mar, spoil, or injure the working of. 
c 1420 I. yog. Min. Poems 1 840) 14 Ihte hlemeshithc the 
swera of rightewisnes. a 1933 Latimkr Serm. 4 Rem. 11843) 
961 Ye do blemish the annunciation of the Jo>rds death till 
he come. 1805 Sir H. Finch Law 1636* 338 That the people 
be not . . troubled . . nor the peace blemished. 1633 Went- 
worth in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 376 III. 28a To overthrowe 
or at least to blemish© the proceedings. 1836 Frovdr Hist. 
Eng. (18581 1 . iii. 253 An expedient, which though blem- 
ished in the execution, was itself reasonable and prudent, 
fb. To disconcert, pnt out. Cf. Blench v . 1 5. 
1514 Balk Chron. Sir % Oldcasteil in Hart. Misc . (Malh.) 

I. 264 At this, the archbishopp and hys companye were not a 
lytie blcmyshed. 

4 . To impair or mar the beauty, soundness, or 
perfection of ; to damage. 

c 1460 Towne ley Myst . 92 & Alle blcmyshed is thi ble. 1930 
Palmsr. 457/1, I blemysshe, I hynder or hurte the beautye 
of a person. 1394 Shank. Rich* III , 1. ii. i?8 Thew eyes 
could not endure y* beauties wrack, You should not blemish 
it, if I stood by. c 1746 Hkrvey Medit . 4 Contempt. 1 . 183 
Without blemishing their Beauty, or mitering their Nature. 

b. To impair morally or ideally; to sully, 
stain, spoil. 

c tjfin Wvci.ir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 178 Covcitise of wlckede 
preestis blemyshib hem. 1393 Hookkr Reel. Pol. Pref. i. 
1 3 Let not the faith, .be blemished with partialities. 1660 
Boyle Seraph., Love 2 That the extraction of your free- 
dom may no WWi. blemish it. ina Oldys Raleigh Wks. 
j8ao I. 470 • JfMhing .. that nngnt blemish reputation. 
1866 H vimMWeneT. Life 11883) ”• xx. 163 The admix- 
lure 8i«amM8Swhich blemishes most loafers. 

slur upon, asperse, defame, dis- 
>lc. Obs. exc. in Law* 


S414 Branvton Penit. Pe. xlvii. x8 Ne with here tungyt 
htemysch my name. 1393 Bilkon Govt. Christs Ch* 394 
To blemish and reproch so many. 1849 Mss. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson 0846/ 341 Blemish not a man that is 
innocent 1879 Drydkn To 7 . Dr idea 31 Not that my 
verse would blemish all the fair. 1713 Bunnkt Own Time 
II. 331 Anything that would . . blemish the management of 
the treasury. 1788 Hlackstone Comm. II. aoz Whether 
a man should be permitted to blemish himself, by pleading 
his own insanity. 

1 5 . intr. To turn pale, change colour, blench. 
(Cf. mod.F. bllmir.) Obs. rare. Cf, BLRNCH v * 
1330 Palsgr. 457/1, 1 blemysshe, I chaunge colour . . Sawe 
you not howe he blemysshed at it. 

0 . A hunting term: see <juot. and cf. Blemihh 

tt. 4. 

>978 Turbkrv. Venery 104 Blemishing against or over the 
slot or viewe of the deare. 179a W. Osbalwston Brit. 
Sportsm.t Blemish, a hunting term, used when the hounds 
or beagles, finding where the chase has been, make a proffer 
to enter but return. 

Blemish (ble-mij), sb. Also 6 blemyah, 
bleamiah(e. ff. the vb.] 

1 . Physical defect or disfigurement ; a stain. 
(Used spec, of the mark of injury to a horse, as the 
scar of a broken knee.) 

1533 Coverdalk Tob. xi. 11 Then beganne the blcmysh to 
go out of his eyes, like as it had bene the whyte szkynne of 
an egg. — » Lev. ix. 3 A calf and a shepe, both . . without 
blemysh [Wyclif, wemme wem; 1611 blemish). 1579 Lang- 
ham Card. Health { Face spots, or blemishes, anoint 

with the iuice of the roots. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 
34 Speaking thicke (which Nature made his blemish . 'V* 
Freethinker No. 37. 270 One never sees the least Blemish 
of ink upon his Noils. 18x7 Hark Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 500 
Nothing hides a blemish so completely as doth of gold. 

2 . transf. A defect, imperfection, flaw, in any 
object, matter, condition, or work. 

1535 Fardle Faiions 1. i. 33 A monte blessed life without 
blr-amishe of wo. 16x1 Bible Pref. 8 Some imperfections 
and blemishes may be noted in the setting fourth of it. 177s 
Junius Lett. xlv. 344 The minor critic, .hunts for blemishes. 
1863 H. Rogers J. Howe cd. a Pref. 5 The work has now 
received a careful revision, and it is hoped that . . such 
blemishes arc removed. 1869 Jf. Martinf.au Ess. 11 . 222 
The divine light is without blemish. 

3 . Jig. A moral delect or stain ; a flaw, fault, 
blot, slur. 

1526 Pilgr. Pref. tW. de W. 1531) 64 A blemysshe, which 
Mineth to disteyne all his vertues. 13B0 Bare r A Iv. U 796 
A hlcamishe in ones good name. 1398 Basket Theor. 
IVarres 11. i. 27 No blemish vnto any Gentleman to serue 
as a common souldier in the Captaines squadron. s6n 
Shaks. ICinf. T. 1. ii. 341 llegiue no blemish to her Honor, 
none. 1636 Bhamhai.i. Keplic. i. 51 Some abuses arc . . 
rather blemishes than sinnes. 1839 Tennyson Vivien 681 
If they find Some stain or blemish in a name of note. 

+ 4 . Vcticry . (Sec quot.l Obs. 

*37 S Turbkrv. Venery 94 The same huntsman shall go 
backe to his blemishes immediately, ibid. 114 Blemishes 
. . are the markea which arc left to knowe where a deare 
hath gone in or out. 16x7 Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (1630 1. 
93/j Blemishes, Sewelling, Auant-laye, Allaye, He lave . . 
and a thousand more such Vtopian fragments of confused 
Gibberish. 1636 in Blount Ciossogr. 173x 90 in Bailky. 

Blemished (ble-mijt),///. a. Also 6- blem- 
iaht. [f. Bleiiihh v. + -ed.] Damaged or dis- 
figured ; marred by defect, flaw, or stain ; spoiled. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 39 Blemschyde [1499 blemysshed], 
obfuscatus. 0x430 Kut. tie la Tour \ 25 She might not 

for shame shewe her visage, it W'as so foule blcmisshcd. 
1594 Shaks. Rich* III, 111. vii. xa2 The corruption of a 
bTcmisht Stock. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. ’Titus i. 8 No blind 
or blemished person might come. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. v. (1875) 222 He died and has left a blemished name. 

Blemieher (ble-mijai). [f. as prec. + -EH 1.] 
He who or that which blemishes. 

1403 James 1 AY*yr‘x(>.cxl, He that sold of hir gude fame 
Be blamischere. 1394 Ghefnk Look. G/asse(i86t) 124 Noc- 
turnal cares, ye hlcmishers of bliss. 1630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gentl. (1641) 5 A great darkener and blemisher of the inter- 
nal glory and beauty of the mind. 

Blemilhiag (blcmijii) l, vbl. sb. [f. as nrcc. + 
-INO 1 .] The action of the verb Blehjsu ; physical 
or moral impairment. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Rotate v. xiv. (1483) 109 Withouten 
blemysshynge. 1447 Bokenham Seyutys (1835) 120 Wyth 
out blemyshyng of my virgynyto, 1843 Tombes AuthropoL 
9 Evill . . tending to the . . blemishing of the ClirUtian 
profession. 1737-9* Chambers Cycl. tv. Abatement, (In 
heraldry] Diminution, is the blemishing any part by adding 
a stain or mark of diminution. 

Bla mishinf, ppl. a. That blemishes. 

1603 Florid Montaigne (1634' 509 Blemishing deformities. 
1888 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gypsy 1. 89 Fedalma’s soul Wat. free 
from blemishing purpose. 

Blemifhleil (ble-miftes), a. [f. Blemish + 
-LKK 8.1 Without blemish. 

1583 Babington Commemdm. 439 Our blemishlesse God. 
*830 Neale Med. Hymns x 54 Spotless, blemishless, eternal. 

Blemishmexit (ble-mijmdnt). [f. Blemish 4- 
-MiNT.l Damage, injury ; flaw; impairment. 

. »S8* SFRN8ER 1 F. Q. iv.> il 36 For dread of blame and 
honours blemishmcnt. 1840*4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll* 111. 
(1699' 1 . 96 To the great duponour of this Kingdom, and 
blemishmcnt to the Gdvenuaent thereof. 1884 Law Tim 
x Mar. 333/9 That a man should allege, .he was not of aai 
memory in blemish ment of himself. 

Bltmaubtvra* (ble-mitr^op). ff. Gr. Mitpa 
look, glance, f. fikiwtw to look -h rpSwo » turning, f. 
rplwsm to turn.] 4 An apparatus for illustrating 


the various positions of the eye ’ {Cat at. Sid* Appar. 

S. A'cmington, 1876 ). 

* Blemttttf. Obs. rare. V A plumber. 
ri4ao Chron. Vilod. 3644 Mony werkemen he sette to 
amende hat chircbe . . & masonus & carpenters & blciu- 
meres also. 

t Blench, sb. Obs . Also (in sense 1) 3-4 
blenk, tolano. [f. Blench v * Cf. Blknk sb.*] 

1 . A trick, stratagem. To do or make a blenk or 
blench : to play a trick. 

a 1M0 Owl 4 Night. 378 He [the foxl haveh mid him 
blenches xurewe. #11300 Havelok 307 Hope maketh fol 
man ofte hlenkes. c 1303 E. K. A /lit. P. B. 1201 pe kyng 
. . a counsayl hym takes . . A blench for to make. 1330 R. 
Bhunnk Chron. 274 pe Scottis now pci penk of gile.THow 
pci mot do a blenk tillc KdWard & hUc. 1340 Ayenb. 130 
And uerliche makep his blench. 

2 . A turning of the eyes aside, a side glance, rare, 

e 1600 Shaks. Soum. cx, Most true it is, that I haue lookt 

on truth Asconce and strangely : But by all about, These 
blenches gaue my heart an other youth. 

Blench, a., Sc. form of Blanch a*, where see 
BUnch-farm, etc. 

Blench tblenj), v.i Forms: 2-3 blenohen, 

3 (bllnohe), 3-3 blenohe, 4- blench, 3-4 

bleinte, 4 bleynte, blynohid, 4 5 blent. [A 
word or series of words of very obscure history. 
Sense 1 is evidently :— OE. blfncan to deceive, 
cheat — ON. blckkja ( \—btcnkja ) to impose upon, 
which point to an OTeut. type *blankjan t assumed 
to be the causal of a strong Hlinkan to Bunk ; 
but, as no trace of the latter occurs in early times, 
the origin of blincan is thus left uncertain. The 
northern form was Blknk, q.v. The sense -develop- 
ment is involved, from confusion of blenk and 
blink, of blench and blanch, proh. also of the pa. t. 
blent with blent pa.t.ot Blends/, l, and other causes: 
little can be done at present except to exhibit the 
senses actually found in use.] To cheat, elude, 
turn aside. Related to Blenk and Blink. 

+ 1. tt ans. To deceive, cheat. Obs. 
a 1000 Be fuouna tndde 33 (Gr.) Wrenccft he and blcntzcS. 
f 1173 J.amb. Horn. 55 Ai uten us he in for to blendioi. 

I c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2483 I .el no blyndnet you blenku | 

2. intr. To start aside, so as to elude anything ; 
to swerve, 'shy’; to flinch, shrink, give way. 

c 1303 I.AY. 1460 Corincus bleinte. <11335 A»ur. R 243 
pc horse pet is scheouh, & blem.hcft uor one schcadcwe. 
a lago i>wl Of Night. 170 Ich am war, and can well blei.clie. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nut's T. 226 Thcr with al he bleynte und 
cride A ! 1298 Trfvisa Barth. De P. R. 111. a vii, [Kays 
that] passe in not alwey for)>e ry^ie, but blenchep 1158a 
sworucj sum wheper of pe streite w ey. c 1500 Parienay 4208 
Apart GafTray . . Somwhat blent, the stroke . . passing by 
with hym noght mettc. 1553 Balk Gardiner's t >bed. C vij. 
He obeyeth truly, which .Tblenclict not out of the wayc of 
GoddeK conunaundcmcntcs. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. iv. v. 
5 Hold you euer to our Kpeciall drift, Though sometimes 
you doe blench from this to that As cause doth minister. 
a x8o* Flktchkr False One iv.iv. Art thou so poor to blench 
at what thou hast done? 1808 Scott Marrn. w. xii, Foul 
fall him that blenches first. 1876. Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. xi. 
a6a, I blench and withdraw 011 this side aud on that. 

f b. Of a ship : To turn or heel o\ er. Obs* 

a 1300 A". Horn X411 pe schup bigun to blenche. 

8. trans. To elude, avoid, Bhirk ; to flinch from ; 
to blink. [The first quot. perhaps in form belongs 
rather to Blink.] 

\c 1300 Beket 9184 He nas no}t tlie man that wolde : bis 
heveu enes withdrawe, Ne fonde for to blinche a Strok.) 
1863 Kvm.yn Mem . (1857) 111 . 143 He now blenched what 
before, .he affirmed to me. x8ss H azlitt Tabled* I. v. 100 
Will not suffer me to blench his merits. 

1 4 . trans . To turn aside or away (the eyet). Obs. 
c 1400 Roland 402 He kest up his browes & blcnchid his 
eye. [c 1400 Melayne 570.] Sec Blknk v. 3. 

1 6. trans. To disconcert, foil, put out, turn aside. 
Cf. Blknk v. 4. Obs. 

[« 1400. See Blknk v. 4.] 1485 Caxton Trevisa's Higden 
iv. xxxiii. 11527' i8x The cnemycs wcreblenie thrugh goddes 
myghtc. *377 Stanyhuhst Descr. I ret. in Holinshed VI. 
x • Heere perchanae M. Cope nmy blench me, in replieing 
that Angitis may be construed generallie. 1609 Carew 
Cornwall, Carrying vp great trusses of hay before them to 
blench the defendants sight & dead their shot, a 1840 Jack- 
son Whs. ( 1844) VIII. 122 Being blenched in his right course 
by the shadow. 

0 . intr. Of the eyes : To lose firmness of glance, 
to flinch, quail. [The first quot. mav belong to 2.] 

[c 1430 I.yixl Min. Poems (1840) 915 Thu royal bridde . . 
Blenchitho never for al the cliere light. 1 1779 Burke 

Amer. Tax. Wks II. 404 That glaring and dazzling influ- 
ence at which the eyes of eagles have blenched. tB 37 
Howitt Rur. Life 11. v. > 1862) &30 His eyes seemed to blench 
before her still fixed gaze. 

BIhuoIl, v* [A variant of Blanch v * 1 (The con- 
fusion is partly phonetic, aa in Blanch, Blxkoh a. ; 
partly of sense, since; with fear, the cheeks blanch , , 
the eyes blench.)] 

1 . intr. To become pale. 

1819 Hogg Queen's Irak* 96 Where the vexed rubles 
blencn in death, Beneathyon lips and balmy breath. 1840 
Barham ingot. Leg. 986 That little foot page he blenched 
with fear. 

2 . trans. To whiten, makepale. rare. 

x8m Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 16/x.The northern tribes Whom 
ceaseless snows and stanry winters blench. 
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BItooht a- 8 , obs. variant of Bldhsr q.v. 
Bltnoktr (blemfu). [f. Blench t/.U-wl] 

+ L A person or thing employed to turn or 
frighten away, e.g. a scarecrow : in Hunting, one 

e to turn the deer from going in particular 
ons. Cf. Blanche* 2 . Obs. 


1331 Elyot Gov. 1. xxtli. (1883) 247 The good Husbands . . 
Mtttlhe up cloughte* or thrcdeijWhu-'hc some call . . blencharn 
. . (o fears away birden. itw Turbkrv. V entry 19a To net 
up Meinchers or sewels (which are white papers), a i6q 
Fletcher Love’s Pilgr. 11. i. 8/a Hurt those That stand but 
by as blencher* 

8. One who blenches or flinches. 

1873 Morris Lowe is enough 55 No blenchcr in battle. 

Blenching (blenfin), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-irroi.J The action of the verb Blench: fa. 
Turning to one side, swerving, shying ; fb. turning 
away of the eyes 1? blinking, winking) ; o. flinch- 
ing, quailing, loss of courage. 

*398 Gower Con/. III. 8, 1 stonde still, withoute blenching 
of mm eye. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. A*. 11. v. (1495) 39 
Angels . . beholde fttreyght . . in god . . wythout blonchynge 
of theyr even. Ibid. xii. jtxxix. <14931 436 The reremous 
fleeth in the eue tyde wyth brekynge ana blenchynge and 
swyfte meuynge. t868 L>om an Saints 4 Sin. II. 186 He 
saw without blenching the rope by which he was to be 
strangled. 

Blmehing, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2.] 
Causing the eyes to turn away or flinch. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Sound Toeing (1850) I. 186 
Let him now hurl his blenching lightnings down. — (ins/ 
ibid. I. 336 Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare Of the 
absolute Heavens. 


Ble-nchlngly adv. -=» blanchingly ■ see Blench v . 2 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11. 176 ’This mask of me 
(Against which, years have beat thus blcnchingly With their 
rains 1> 


Blenoorn, var. of Blend-corn : see Blend sb. 2 . 

t Blend, V . 1 Obs. Forms: 1 blendan, 2 -4 
blenden, 3-5 blende, 4-6 blsnd. Pa. t . 1-3 
blende, 4 blende. Pa. pple. 1-4 blend, 3-4 
i- blend, 4 blonde, 4-5 l-blent,blente f 5 i-blende, 
blended, 3-7 blent, 6-7 arch, y-blent. [Com. 
WGer. : OE. blytdan « OFris. blenda , OS. Un- 
dan i MDu. blenden ), OlIG. blentan (MUG., mod. 
G. blenden) OTeut. type * bland j an * to make 
blind/ a factitive verb apparently formed with 
ablaut upon the adj. blind-, since no trace is found 
of a strong vb. blindan. See Blind. (The pa. t. 
blent coincided with that of blench ; whence some 
confusion in sense 1 b.)] 

1 . trans. To make blind : a. permanently. 

?<* ixoo (). E. Chron. an. 1036 Man bine blende, and bine 
nwa blindne brohte to 3am munecon. a sa m$ Juliana 48 
Ich habbe i-blend men. £-1388 Chaucer Mielercs T. 62a 
With that strook he was almost i-blent. 

b. temporarily, e.g. with bright light: To dazzle. 

r888 K. Alfred Booth, xxxvm. v, Sc dmjs blent . . hiora 
caftan. 1*97 K. Gi.ouc. 407 pe smoke . . him ssolde hope 
stenche and blende. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 50a And 
thorw the li)te. .lucifer was blent a 1309 Skelton Image 
Hy/ocr. Wks. III. 236 A virgin ffayre and gent That 
hath our yees blent 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. lii. 35 The 
swownd which him did blend. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xii. 
lxxxvi, What hath thy eiesight blent ? 

2 . Jig. To blind the understanding, judgement, 
or moral sense ; to * throw dust in the eyes ’ of. 

cirooOrmin 4525 Gredbnesse . . blendeM* niannes* heorrte. 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 819 (Gott. ■ pe feind had adam blent, c 13186 
Chaucer Pert. T. P 603 Envye blendith the hert of a man. 
1430 Myrc 370 Thus wyth the fende he ys I-blende. 1370 
Spenser She/A. Cal. Apr. 155 Ah foolish boy, that is with 
loue vblcnt. 139s .-Virgil s Gnat, xxxix, Feare and yre 
Had Blent so much his sense. 


3 . To put out of light, hide, conceal. 

1430 Lvno. Chron. Troy 1. ii, Under colours was the 
treason blente. 

Blend (blend), v. 2 Forms: 3-4 blend-en, 5-7 
blende, a- blend, (5 blynde, 5 -6 blenne,* 6 
blynne, blente). Pa. t. 3-5 blend(e, 5- blent, 
blended. Pa. pple. 3-5 blend, 4 blende, blente, 
4- blent, 6- blended, (8 arch, yblent). [ME. 
blend-en wk. vb., appears ci 300, at first in northern 
writers. Evidently akin to Bland sb. mixture, and 
the OE. strong vb. bland -an, ON. blanda (8w. 
blanda , Da. blande) to mix : see Bland v. But 
the ME. vb. (however the change of vowel may 
be explained) can hardly have been a continuation 
of the OE. blandan , since this was all but obsolete 
already in OF.., while blenden was a common 
word from the 14th c. More urobably the latter 
was an adoption of the ON. blanda (which 
though originally strong, had subsequently weak 
inflexions) ; the change of vowel may also have 
been due to the ON. sing, present blend, blendr: 
whether any association with Blind v.l (with which 
it entirely coincides in forms) or other extraneous 
influence contributed, does not appear. But later 
identification with Blend 0.1 is shown by the 
occas i o n al use of blynde for this verb also. The 
16th c. blenne was either phonetic, like the converse 
ten, lend , or deduced from the pa. pple. blend.] 


1. trans . 

1 . To mix, to mingle: &. things material; b. 
things immaterial. Obs. exc. as in d, or- with some 
Colouring from the other senses (esp. a). 

a. a tgeo Cursor M. 16768 Vinegre & gall be jews blend. 
Ibid. 18019 (GOtt.) Aisel haue i blend wid mil. ruoo 
Destr. Troy 349a To se . . the Node , . blent with ihe ertfte. 
C 14m Liber Cocorum <18691 50 Grynde tansy, t>o iuse owte 
wryoge, To blynde with po egges. 1530 Palrgr. 457/* 
Wyll you blenne wyne and ale togytherf ssSg Lloyd 
Treas. Health B vij, Putte thcrin . . wliyte Lead and 
Common Salt, and blynne them well together. 160s Hoi • 
land Pliny II. 394 These beeing dried in the Sun . . they 
vse to blend with bean floure. 1733 Chkyne Eng. Malady 
il lx. It 11734) 908 Opiatea . . blended with small propor- 
tion df. . Aromatick Medicines. 

b. C SROO Pes may stood (Turnb. 1643) 155 Were luf and 
ehnrite with hus blend, r 1430 Hymns Virg. 11867* 108 pat 
blaberyng arc wib oJ>cr blent. 

t o. To mingle with a company or crowd. Obs. 

c 1393 E. E. A Bit. P. A. 385 In blysse 1 se be blyMy 
blent. 1379 Tomson Calvin s Serm Tim. 1010/1 These backe. 
sliders y natie beene blended amongest vs. 1713 Steele 
Eugtishm. Na 6. 39 We are blended with the Nobility. 

a. To mix (sorts of spirits, tea, wines, etc.), so 
as to produce a certain quality. 

f <*1400 Chester PI. 11.(1847) 8* All mashers, tninglcr* of 
wyne in (he nighte Brewinge so blendinge againste daye 
lighre. 1383 Stvbrku Auat. Abus. 11. 25 (Vintners) make uf 
one hogshead almost two . . by mixing and blenting one 
with another, and infusing other liquor. Ibid. 98 To inter- 
mix and blente the good and naughtie wooll togither. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 6/9 A number of brands (varied by the 
blending of the tobaccos). 

f 2 . To mix or stir up (a liquid) ; hence some- 
times, to render turbid, ]>oUute, spoil, destroy ; 
sometimes, to agitate, trouble: to disturb (joy, 
peace, beauty, weather). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13767 par-in was won for to descend 
Angel* pc water for to blend. *364 Chaucer Truth 4 Frees 
hatne envye and wele is blent over al. ciMY Spenser 
Sohh. Ixii, These stormes, which now his beauty Blend, Shall 
turn to calraes. 1394 Greene Look. Glasse (1874) 137 When 
mildest wind is loth to blend the peace. I hid. <1861 1 12* My 
Hesperus by cloudy death is blent. 1996 Lodge Alarg. 
Amor. 63 Thy sap by course of time is bTcnt. 

f b. Applied (according to ancient physiology) 
to disturbance or agitation of the blood (from 
its supposed normal state of rest) : pass, and intr. 
To rush, flow ; aUo active , To shed. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 17333 Pilate was \:ar, his blod was blend, 
Quen he wessen had liis hend. C 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Kut. 
9371 Alle ^ blode of his hrest blende in his face. <'1460 
Towneley Myst. 295 To be in payn thus broght, Thi blessid 
blode to blende. 

3 . To mingle intimately or closely with. 

199s Spenser M. Hubberd 1330 Thy throne rnyaH [is] 
with dishonour blent. *7 «;- Powell Devises (1827) II 95 
If a testator has blended hts real with his personal fund. 
1800 Wordsw. Hart-leafi Well 11. xxi, Never to blend our 

J ileasure or our pride With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
eels. 1863 Geo. Ei.iot Komola lii. (1S681 405 It blent itself 
as an exalting memory with all her daily labours. 

4 . To mix (components) intimately or harmo- 
niously so that their individuality is obscured in 
the product ; esp. of qualities, properties, effects, 
etc. ; now the most frequent trans. use. 

1601 Siiaks. 7'wet. N. 1. v. 257 Tin beauty truly blent, 
whose red und while, Natures owne. .hand laid on. 166a 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 961 Providence hath so wisely 
blended the benefits of this county, that . . it is defective in 
nothing. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. 128 P 11 Their Virtues 
are blended in their Children. 1816 Byron CM. Har. 111. 
xxix, Rider and horse,— friend, foe,— in one red burial blent. 
1633 I.ytton Kienai 1. iii. 13 In one of those wide spaces in 
which Modern and Ancient Rome seemed blent together. 
1848 — Harold 1. i. 4 In that beauty were blended two 
expressions. 1876 Green Short Hist. ix. 1 2. 610 A common 
persecution soon hlended the Nonconformists into one. 

+ 6. To mix up in the mind, regard as the same, 
confound with. Obs . rare. 

1760 Coxa Buss. Diseov. 74 Six islands . . to the North 
Went of the Fox Islands . . must not be blended with them. 
XI. intr. 


6. To mix, mingle ; esp. to unite intimately, so 
as to form a uniform or harmonious mixture. 

<-1303 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1788 Bob® his blod & his brayn 
blende on pe clones, c 1340 Cursor At. 5690 Moses sagh pai 
dide ham wrange & sone he blende ham a-mange. C1400 
Destr. 0/ Troy xxiv. 9649 The bloberond Mode blend with 
the rayn. 1713 Youwo Last Day 111. 951 Cities and desarts 
in one ruiu Blend. 179a Wordsw. Descr. Sk. Poet. Wks. 
I. 83 All motions, sounds, and voices . . Blend in a music 
of tranquillity. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixviii. 18 She 
whose honey delights blend with a bitter annoy. 

7 . To pasR imperceptibly into each other by 
assimilation or confusion of contiguous parts, esp. 
in reference to colour. To blend away: to pass 
away by blending. 

i8u f. Wilson l she ef Palms 1. 11 1 Oh I ne’er did sky and 
water mend In such a holy sleep. i8so Irving Sketch Bh. 
1. 9 In Europe, the features and population of one country 
blend almost imperceptibly with tnone of another. 1B60 
Tyndall Ghu. 1. f 97. 196 The distant peaks gradually 
blended with the white atmosphere above them. t86e Das win 
FertiL Chrhids ¥.159 The division between them, in this 
their leading character, blends away. 

Bltnd, sb. [f. prec. vb.] A blending ; jbl mix- 
ture formed by blending various sorts or qualities 
(eg. of spirits, wines, tea, tobacco, etc.). 

ittfa Academy 14 Apr. 953/a It resembles a blend made by 


imitating the later style of Lever and the earlier style of 
Lord Beaconslield. 188H Pail MallG. 08 Sept. 9/1 Public- 
houses, with fuming bills in their windows enuounciiig . . 
the sale of American Blend. 

tBUad(e. Also bland. Obs. pa. pple. of 
Blknd v. 2 Also used os adj. Blkndkd 


part hay, and mix it togeincr, which is called blend fodder. 
X679 Plot Siajgordsh. (1686) 161 The third sort of Iron . . 
they call blend, met all. 

2. esp . in blend corn, blenoorn, wheat and rye 
sown and grown together; bl 9 nd- water, a urinary 
disease of cattle (Chambers Cyrl. Supp. 1753). 

* 8*3 FiTZHt-RR. Hush, f J4 Vppon that around sowe blend 
cornc. that is hoth wheate and rye. 1583 Witts 4 Inv. N. 
C. 11. u86o) 78 In bygge 8/. In oltcn 40/. In blandcorne 
40/. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Conutr. barm $\o You shall 

not lead your blend-corne so scone as you doe your cleane 
Wheat, or your cleane Rle. 1798 W. H uiton A utobteg. 1 1 A 
sixpenny loaf of coarse blenoorn bread. 1899 Whitby ii toss. 

Blende (blend). A/ in. Also 8 blend, [a. Gcr. 
blende , from blenden 10 deceive: so calUd ‘be- 


cause while often resembliug galena, it yielded 110 
lead 1 (Dana) ; » blemicndes erz 'deceiving oic’ 
(Grimm). Hence also called pseudogatena, and 
sphalerite from a<fta\*p^s deceitful.] Sulphide oi 
zinc occurring as a native crystalline mineral. 

1681 [cf. Bi.kndy). 1793 Chambers Cycl. Sub/., Blende . . 
called by soma mock-lead. 1780 Sfitii/. At Sanderson's 
Patent No. 1943. 3 Decomposed or calcined blend, alia 
Sir H. Davy t hem. Philos. 371 Zinc is procured from 
blende by a similar operation. Ibid. 377 In the blendes or 
supposed xu Ip hu re is of zinc. RobCOE Jilent. Chew. 

230 The chief ores of sine are the sulphide or blende, etc. 

b. t Formerly used of other metallic sulphides, 
or worthless ores. (Cf. Hokniilkndk.) 

* 7 ®* )• Dillon Trav. S/a in 231 There is no doubt but 
that it is cobalt, of which thut state is the blend. 

Ble’nded,///. a. [f. Blend v.- +-kd.] M ingled, 
intermixed. 


■6ss H. King Sermon a6 A blended mixture of the quali- 
ties. 1696 Mii.ton State Lett. Wks 11851 > 375 The confut'd 
and blended havuck of Finland Sword. 1706 Hurkk Kegii . 
Peace iii. Wks. VI II. 370 Flowing in one blended stream. 
*869 J. Maktinkau Ess. 11. 175 The Mended hymn of pa<-t, 
present, and future. 

Blender (blrndax). One who or that which 
blends ; an implement for blending pigments. 

187a C. King Sierra Alev. x. 90H lie neatly rubbed up the 
white and sienna with his 4 blender.' 1884 Pall Alall il. 
5 Scut. 6/2 A blender (of tobaccos) is born not made. 

Blending (ble ndiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ino *.] The process of mixing intimately ; the 
resulting state ; a harmonious mixture. 

1709 Act. Geo. Ill, civ. | 95 in Ox/. 4 Comb. Enact m. 
109 1 he blending of money belonging to different Colleges. 
18x6 Byron c h. Har. 111. xl\i, A blending of all beauties. 
1859 Whitby Gloss., Blendings , a mingleinent of beans and 
peas. 1876 Grkkn Short Hist. ii. 1 6 11883 < 88 This blending 
of the two races. 

Ble'ndingf ppl a. That blends. 

164a W. Price Sermon 71 '1 he Text may be meant of a 
blending mixture in Religion. i8xa Examiner 30 Nov. 
763/2 Gradations . . soft and blending. 1873 Tristram A/oab 
iii. so Parted . without Any blending belt of . . scrub. 

Blendoua (blc-ndos), a. Min. [f. Blkndk + 
-0U8.] Pertaining to or containing blende. 

1847 in Craig. 

Blendnre (blcndiui). rare. Blending, mixture. 
1701 A usw. P. Hurly's Viud. 0 The blendure and con- 
junction of things at some distance from each other. 
1806 31 A. Kno xEem. <1844) I. 45 'l*he aristocratic cha- 
racter has lieen injured by a neutralizing blendure. 

Blei&dy (blc udi), a. [f. Blkndk + -x J Con- 
taining blende. 

1683 Pkti us Fleta Atin. 1. (1686) 290 I^ad ours .. taken 
from flinty, blendy, or mountainous places, 
t Blenge, v. Obs. rare--', [cf. blend and 
menge to mingle.] trans. To mingle, mix un. 

*873 Tusser flush. (1878) 100 naikbiting talk that flatter- 
ing blabs know wily how to Blenge. 

Blenheim (ble nem, -im ). Name of the I hike 
of Marlborough's house, near Woodstock, Oxford- 
shire ; used to distinguish, a. A breed of spaniels ; 
b. Blenheim Orange, a gulden -coloured apple. 

1891 Mayhrw LoUit. Lab. 11. 6a ( Hoppe > A good fancy 
breed of 4 King Charleses ’ or 4 Blenheims.' 1879 Jefferies 
Wild LUe S. County 173 In the fork of a great apple tree 
—a Blenheim orange— the missel, thrush has built her nest, 
xtta Garden 13 May 321/1 The Blenheim Orange is not a 
good bearer wBen young. 

t Blank, V. Obs. Forms: 4 blenken, 4-7 
blank. Pa. t . 4 bleynte, blenkada, blenkyt, 
-it, blanknyt, 4-6 blanked. Pa. pple . 5 blant. 
[Partly the northern equivalent of Blknch v ., part- 
ly the earlier equivalent of modern Bltnk, pre- 
senting the etymological difficqjties of both words.] 
I. » Blknch. 

1 . trans. To blind, deceive, cheat ; *- Blknch i. 
atom Blencefl [see Blench r). ct 400 Destr. 71^2483 

Let no blyndnes you blenke. 

2 . intr. To start aside, so as to elude anything ; 
to flinch, swerve ; « Blench ».i 2. 

^ c tgeo Cursor M. 7668 [Saul] Jwn hent a spar scarp to stair 
himporu vnto be wau, bot dauid sagh and olenked lau [v.t. 
blenkid, blenched bis\ 1339 R. Brurne Chron. 115 For 



BUNTJE. 


Hmi ns tolls blank, bot hold vp bar honoura. Wtj mOhtel 
460 He wolda hint tmitcn otu««t it ha hilenkte s«n^a welt 
And roulond mot stede broun. 

3 . tram. To turn abide, raise (the eyes, eyebrows); 
* Blench vA 4. 

riiM Mrlaymr 370 Ha wolda noghte aay 'good morn- 
ynm/na onaa hit browes blenke. 

4 . To cheat, disappoint, disconcert, bilk ; or ? to 
turn aside or away. rare. 

tn 140a Mori* A rim. 9858 We sajle blanks thelre boats, tor 
alia thaire bold profire. 

6. tram. To make pale, to blanch. Cf. Blench v . 2 
e tin Melayne 1350 A nawa tydynga That blankada all 
his hive, a 1800 re Ion Saw* Rokeby, The Sewa . . rudely 
ruriiM at the freer That blynktd all his blee. 

TL ~ the later Burnt. 

6. intr. To shne, glitter, gleam. 

IJS3 R. Bbunnb Handl. Synne 498 A nyjt whan bou 
•lepya. . Before by yjen hyt blenkvx. c xyqoGaw. 4 (Sr. KhL 
799 vp on bastef-roucs, bat blanked ful quyte. 1375 Bar- 
hour Bract vui. 917 The none.. That blenknyt on the 
scheldis braid, *838 Stbwakt Cron. Scot. 1 . 349 Berne* 
briclit blcnkand on cuerilk bench. 1605 in Foxes A. 4 M. 
<1684) 111.94a 'Ilia Sun blanks often hottest to foretel a 
following snowr. 

7 . To gbuice, cast a glance, give a look ; to look 
up (from sleep) Bunk 3, 4 a. 

ctygs Will. Palerne 3111 pri lokede a bout a & bicyme bl 
hinde Jw busch & sei^eii. 1375 Bambour Bruce vl 613 The 
King. . blenkit hym by And saw the twa-some. Ibid. vii. 
aoj The kyng blenkit vp hastely, And saw his man slcpand 
him by. cs4ge Hknrvson Mot. Fab. 83 The Wolfe was 
wans, and blanked him behind, sgai Douglas Pal. Hots . 
L 398 Backwert he blent to give them knawledging. a stag 
Jar. 1 . in DTsraell Cur. Lit. (1866) 174/1 Scarslie, but nt 
stolen moments, having the leisure to hlenk upon any paper. 
Blank. north, f. Blbnou, trick, stratagem, 
t Bleak, sbf north. Ohs. [f. Blknk v. i now, 
like the vb., represented by Blink,] 

1 . A sudden gleam of light. 

r 1340 Cursor M. 10648 (Fair!.) No*t a blenke mutt he se. 
*5*3 Douglas AC nets vu. ix. 113 The bricht nieitell .. Qu- 
huron the son blenkis be lin clore. 

2 . A glance of the eye ; usually, a bright, cheer- 
ful glance. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxviii. 939, I will no more he akiuhcri 
for blenke of thy blee. c 1450 Wisd. Sot. in Ratio Kaxt. ax 
Na wya men suld behald the bewte of women that that be 
nocht tan with thar suet blenkis. 1535 Strwakt Cron. 
St -of. I. 31 The joung virgeins with blcnkiii amoruit. 

t BlrnMng, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Blknk v. + 
•ixo.lj Glancing, blinking. 

c 1450 Hbnmysom Test. Crete uio. The sweto visage and 
amorous blanking. 

Bienne, obs. form of Blend v 2 
Blennloid (ble'niioid), a. and sb. A. adj. 
Allied to the Blennit. B. sb. A fish of this kind 
1865 Reader No. no. 143/9 Fishes which resemble at first 
Gadoids or Blennioids. 

Blenno-, blenn-, a. Or. flxirro- », fixtwa, 
mucus, in which sense it is extensively used in 
combination in Pathology ; as in Usnnogs'xiio, 
Blunno'funoaa a., generating or producing mucus. 
Blo-naoid a., resembling mucus. Slonnor- 
rhrfis, BUnno*rrlMMi (-rift), discharge of 
mucus ; hence Blunnorr bn* gio (-roedgik), Blen- 
norrho'lo a. 

*859 Todd CycL Anat. 4 Phys. V.617 '9 Catarrh or blcn- 
norrhcea of the mucous membrane. >86* Humstkad Yen. 
Die. (1879) 149 Five of these cases were not blennorrhagic. 

Blennv (bleni). [ad. L. blennius (in Pliny\ 
f. Gr. BXintot ; so called from Qxbvoot slime, in 
reference to the mucous coating of it 9 scales.] 

A gmus of small spiny-finned fishes, of which 
several species frequent the British coasts. 

IivSsChambkkr Cyct. Sup/. s.v., The common Blennius of 
authors. 1760 Pknnant tool. III. 173.] 1774 Golds m. Nat. 
Hist.{ 1869) ll . 111. i. 995 The Blennius or Illenny. 1863 H. 
Pknnrll A nrler-nat. 394 Viviparous fishes, such as the 
Sharks, Blendes, etc. 

Blenaoh, obs. form of Blench, Blemish. 
Blont, fpl a. [f. Blend r. 2 ] Mingled. 

187a Geo. Eliot Middlem . xliii, Th habitn of Lhe different 
ranks were less blent titan now. 1876 — Dan. Der. viu. 
Uiii. 566 That blent transmission must go on. 

Blent, obs. form of Blend vA (Perhaps sense 2 
is meant by the following : 

1 59* Palsor. 437/a, I blente, I lelte or 1 hyuder . . This 
terme is to ntochc northerns. 

tBlent(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of BLENCif, 
Blend, Blenk, v. 

Bleo, Bleoman : see Blee, Bloman. 
Blepharo- (blcfftrn), a. Gr. &\l&a po-w eyelid ; 
used m numerous terms of Pathology , etc. : as 
Blepharitis, inflammation of the eyelids. Sir* 
pfcaroplaaty, the operation of supplying any 
deficiency caused by wound or lesion of the eyelid ; 
hence SXvpksropta’Btio a . Blrpksmpsra, 
spasm of the orbicular muscle of the eyeliib. 
Ble'pliaroatat, an instrument for fixing the eyelid 
during operations in the eye. (Syd. Soc Lex.) 

!%s F. Thomas Dis. Women 137 The same relation which 
blepharospasm [bears] to the lids. 1875 If. Walton Dis. 
Fye 339 Blepharospasm, by which the eyelids are violently 
and persistently closed. 


m 

Store, obs. form of Bljur. 

Bton, oba. form of Blau 
II IlM-bok (blrstyk). Also Weas took, blraa- 
fcuok. [Dil, t Met blaze on forehead 4 M goat.} 
A Sooth African antelope, the Cornell* albifrom. 

sfca Buscnsll Trmtt. II. 335 The Blesbok is so called 
from having a white mark on Its forehead. 1889 E. Gray 
Guide Brit. Museum a The Blaasbok, HarttMeet, and 
Baaaaybe of Soath Africa. >079 AraiRaunr B o j rt an d 73 
The bUes-buck, a larger antelope than the [spring-buck], 
Btoaoe, obs. form of Buns o . 1 
t Blrsokti v. Obs. Also 1 bleasen, blisaon. 
[ME. bUschen. bUsstn, identical with MDu. bits- 
schen (mod. Du., and LG. blnsschen) to extinguish 
or quench, taken to represent an OTeut *bi- 
laskjan , f. fti-, Bl- lashjan, OUG. Utkin to 

2 uench, extinguish (MHG., MLG. and late MDu. 
r t sc hen , mod.G. Ibschen ), causal of OHG. leskan 
(MHG. Uschen, mod.Ger. also Ibschen) to *go out ' 
as fire. How it came into ME. does not appear.] 
tram. To quench, extinguish ; Jig. to put a stop 
to, blot out. 

c 1950 Gen, m Ex. 553 So cam oa werlde wreche and 
wrake for to bliaaen swile sinnes same. /bid. 


on hem bidden li;t.. Moyses it bisuede 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv . 39/s Bleschyn, or qwenckyn [1499 
blesshyn], extiuguo. 

Hence Bleaohing vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv., Blesrhynge, or qwenchynge of fyre. 
Blese, obs. f. Blaze sb. 1 and Bleu v. l 
t BlMd'Loau-nt, a. Obs. ran—. [«d. L. 
*blxsi’loquenT-em t f. bleesus lisping, stammering + 
loquent-em speaking.] * Brood-spoken, or that 
speaks stammeringly/ Blount Glossogr . 1656. 
Thence In Phillips and Bailry. 

Blesozne, obs. form of Blibsom. 

Bleil (bles), o. 1 Forms: 1 bldedalon, bldd- 
sion, bldtsian, a bletaien, bletonn, bleoen, 
blsooen, 2-3 bledaen,bletsen, (Orm.) blettoenn, 
blettaenn, 2-4 bleaoen, 2-5 btossen, 3 blet- 
sei)en, bleaoi, blioen, 3 4 blixan, bliaaen, 4 
bliaoe, blia, bliat, 3-7 bleaae, bllaa(e, fi blysoh(e, 
blysah(e f 5-6 blyaae, 7- bleea. Pa. t. and pple. 
blessed, blest {arch, and poet.) ; in 1 blddaod, 
bldtsod, 2-3 bledsed, 1-5 bletaed, bleooed, 
ble«0 3d, bliaoed, 2- blessed, 5- bleat. [OE. 
blbedsian , bUdsian , bUtsiam not found elsewhere in 
Teutonic, but formed on the OTeut. type *bl6disd~ 
jan, f. *bl6Jo m (OE. bl6J) blood : cf. OE. mildsian , 
miltsian , ME. Milce, to be mild % show pity ; also, 
for the formation, OE. rlcsian to rule -OHG. 
rtchisbn 1 OTeut *rikisljan t f. *r(ks f Goth. 
rtiks ruler, king. (An equally satisfactory deriva- 
tion of bUtsian , if it were the original form, would 
be from blit sacrifice, on O.Teut. type HlQlisdjan ; 
but besides that bliedsian actually occurs earlier, 
the change of ds to ts is phonetically natural, 
while the reverse is not.) The etymological 
meaning was thus ‘to mark (or affect in some 
way) with blood (or sacrifice); to consecrate*. 
But the sense-development of the word was greatly 
influenced by its having been chosen at the Eng. 
conversion to render L. benedicere , and Gr. ibKoyeir, 
which started from a primitive sense of ‘speak 
well of or to, eulogize, praise/ but were themselves 
influenced by being chosen to translate Heb. 
■pa, primarily ' to bend/ hence ‘ to bend the knee, 
worship, praise, bless God, invoke blessings on, 
bless as a deity.* Hence, a long and varied series 
of associations, heathen, Jewish, and Christian, 
blend in the Eng. uses of bless and blessing. Senses 
4-6 arise mainly* from benedicere, evkoyeiv. At a 
very early date the popular etymological con- 
sciousness began to associate this verb with the sb. 
Bliss • benignity, blitheness, joy, happiness,* which 
affected the use of both words (see esp. senses 7, 
8\ and led to occasional ME spelling of the vb. 
with i f y. 

'I'he /a. i. and pple. are now generallyspelt blessed, though 
alwayn pronounced 1 blest 1 in modern prime ; thq pple. may 
be pronounced (ble'sfedi in verse, or liturgical reading. As 
an adj. blessetU bia sed) is now the regular prose form, but the 
archaic blest is frequent in verse, and traditional phrases as 
e.g. 4 die Isles of the Blest.’] 

Grig, meaning iprob.), To make ‘sacred' or ‘holy' 
with blood ; to consecrate by some sacrificial rite 
which was held to render a thing inviolable from 

S rofone use of men and evil influence of man or 
emons. (The streaking of the lintel and door- 
posts with blood, Exod. xil. 43, to mark them as 
noly to the Lord and inviolable by the destroying 
angel, was apparently tM kind of idea expressed 
by bUedsian in pre-christian times. Cf. also the 
history of the Latin words consecrdrt and sacri* 
Jicium.) Hence, in historical use : 

I. To make sacred, consecrate, hallow. 

1 . trams, To coniccrate (a thing) by a religious 
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rite, the utterance of a fonuriaar cbamvrfciJfttfcr 
timet by a prayer committing it to God for ids 
patronage, defence, and prospering care, an in ftp 
Mm feml f to ask God's teeming oa It (ql 5). 

evuenAgs. Got/. Mott, jnrri. b 6 St HakrissaUgari 
hyna bletaode and hrik. e stao Ormim 17x93 patt watenr 
batt i« all !• ftmnt Blstteedd wijft Codes wordeas. 1377 
Langu P. PL B. XL 990 TV 1 he Messed and brak psVcd 
hat eten. eiqoo A/oLLott. »If)t prat sacre Crist 
wan he blenih h sacrament of Gad in jn outer. siOjt 
H. Smith Serm. (*837) 378 Before thou hast Messed It with 

prayer, thou hast no pro mis e it shall prosper. >f db f 

Merck. Y. in. iL 79. 1837 Gillrstir Eng. Po/iCer 
iv. to It was behoofcftitt for their cause, distinct! 

severalty to Misse those Elements. 1849 Milton . 

Wlu. 1738 1 . 407 Where the Master Is too testy, or too rich 
to,, Mm* his own Table. *798 Southsy B/. Bruno Wlu, 
YI. *49 And now the bishop bad blest the meat. 

t D. To consecrate (a person) to a sacred office. 

>*84 0. E. Chrets. (Land M&) pa was he [Henry 111 to 
kingbletaed in Lundene. e 1400 Ckrou. Yitod. 363 And 
was blessud Abbas in F same place. Ibid. 1188 Pen was 
Alfyne y blessud Abbes of i^ plase. 

2 . spec. To sanctify or hallow by making the sign 
of the cross; usually as a defence against evil agen- 
cies. esp. rejl. and absol. To cross oneself, arch. 

c ago Ltnditf. Got/. John vifl. 48 Ahne bloedsode ue uric 
vel siegnade Imfsiranst. 0 / nonno bene dicimus nost] a s mg 
Ancr. A*. 790 Braid up bene rode stef, St sweng him Steen 
a uour hmlue — ^ene hello dogee. pet nis nout elks bote 
blesce he al abuten mid te eadle rode tocne. et$m Yng. 
Children's Bk. in Babees BA r. (1868) *7 Aryse be tyme oute 
of thi bedde, And btysse hi brat & thi forhede. tgfe J. 
H by wood Prost. 4 E/igr. (18871 ox, I nother nod for rieepe 
. .nor blisse for spirites. 1577 Holinshrd Ckrou. 1 . 157/9 
Blesse your eiet with the eigne of the arosse, and trie 
whether you can see that Isee. *853 Urqumart Rabelais 
l xxxv, when they heard these words, some, .blent them- 
selves with both hands, thinking - -that he had been a devil 
dinguised. 1719 Lady M. W. Montague Lett . IL xlvIL 47, 
1 fancy 1 see you bless yourself at this terrible relation, 
b. To bless oneself from : see 3 b. 
t o. To bless into, out : to change into, cast out, 
by making the sign of the cross. Obs. 

*584 Mork Passion Whs. (1557) 1973/1 When the dyuell 
fyrnte casteth any proude vayne thougme into our mynd. . 
let vh forthwith make a crosse on our breast, and blesse it 
oute. xste Nashs Pasquils Ret . Wks. 1885 1.93 One Pope 
or ocher, .blest me into a stone to stoppe my mouth. 

d. Not to have a penny to bless oneself with : in 
allusion to the cross on the silver penny (cf. 
Ger. Kreuur ), or to the practice of crossing the 
palm with a piece of silver. 

1587 North Gneuards Dial l Pr. (16x9^ 693/a The pesti- 


lence of penny . .he hath in his purse to blesse himself with. 
T. Heywood Prov. 4 E/igr. (1867) 73 He had not . . 

i Siias M. t I have 


*86e J. 


[ BY wood Prov. 4 E/igr. (1867) 
peny to blisse him. 1B61 Gko. Eliot J 
not u shilling to bless myself with. 

1 6 . humorously (with allusion to holy water.) 

1609 Man in the Moon e xx Bless his beard with a boxen 
of water, least he bume it. 

+8. To protect or guard, save, keep from (evil) : 
said of God, supernatural influence, a charm or 
prayer ; also loosely of other things. Obs. 

c *175 Lamb. Horn. 50 From alle. uuele he seal Mecenus. 
1843 Hkcon New Y. Gift Wks. (1843) 315 With such 1 love 
not to meddle. God bless me from them I *594 Narhs 
Unfort. Treat. 43 Kisse the ground as holy ground which 


down his shield from blame him fairly blest. 183a Milton 
Pensororo 83 Or the bellmans drowsy charm To bless the 
doors from nightly harm. 1848 Fuller Wounded Come. 
(1841) 349 God Mess you and yours from fire. *890 Bp. 
Hall Cases Const. i8x Doubtfesse, the Devill Is a most 
skilfull Artist . . but God blesse us from imploying him. *858 
Kinoslky Westto. Ho! ii. ( Traditional S/ell)* Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Bless the bed that I He on.' 

t D. rejl . To guard oneself (with God’s help) 
from , keep out of the way of, give a wide berth to, 
shun, eschew. (Sometimes, probably, by crossing 
oneself, as in sense ?.) Obs. 

c \ 449 Pecock Re/r. 111. xix. 411 If thillc doctor . . hadde 
blessid him silf (hi this, jxsrel. 1530 Palsor. 458/1, 1 wyll 
never medle with hym, ifl may blesse me from oyos >849 
Chalonkr Erasm. Morin Em. F. iv b,Whiche of you woulde 
not lothe and blisse you from the company of suche manor 
a man. *8*8 Ralcich Rem. 11644)97 From Suratieship, as 
from a Man-slayer, or Enchanter, blesse thy self. *8 m 
Flktchrr B/an. Curate u i. 97 Blesse yourselves froan the 
thought of aim end her. >85* Mork Enthus. Trium/A. 
(16561 179 Bless thee from madness, Tom, and All wfllbe 
wsu. *788 Smollbtt Ct. Fathom (*784) 137/9 He blessed 
himself from such custemevs. 

IL To hold or call holy ; to extol as holy (see 
Isa. vi. 3, Rev. iv. 8\ divine, gradoua. 

4 . To call holy ; to extol, p> aiae, or adore (God) 
as holy, worthy of reverence. 

Hieoo € admen's Daniel 400 »Gr.) We Ik bletsiaS, frier 
mlmthtig. cteoo Ags. Psalter xcvHl a Singao uu dnntne 
and his sofine naman beolde bletriao. ni7S Lamb. Hem. 
17 M noinc beo IMecced. mjm Dee Gratia* in E. B.P. 
tx86a) lea To bonke and blesse hym wu be bound a. ipBs 
Wycup Jos tii. 9 In it we b|es*en God the fodir. and fo It 
we eursen men. 1593 Hooker Eect. Pet. «. iu. 1 4 The 
Creator . . alone to be Mesne*, adored and hononradef all 



6 , esp* with; an added notion of thanksgiving or 



adoMHrMgemeat of gitodou* benefic$»ceor good* 
KOi To prfciseor extol. with grateful bout j *to 
glorify for benefit* received 1 Cl# • 

.«■ flL 1 trig. God or his attributes. . . 

e boo* Ars. Goqfi. Luka ii 68 Oebiamod xehioed- 

■ad) a< dnhtfn lambda god, M»m pe be |«wftg iga 
Wvcuw #*£BUssid bathe Lord God ofllraeLfor. .[Cran- 
reUNyid btfj. ^ K^» ^0<r/. id). imJ 


ttf'SiiAKi, Tam . SAr. iv. V. 18 Than Ood bet Uott, It 
Inc farmed Sunnc. 1701 Southey Joan qf Arc n. m I 
. .blent my God 1 era* not such at he. tail Nialk/O^m 
far Sick 44 ttut Thy Love— Oh glee me grace to bleat It 


b' other influence*, e.g. one’s start, one’s fortune 
or lock, the day of one's birth, etc. Now generally 
in a more or less ludicrous sense 1 To thank, at* 
tribute one's good fortune to. 

*1440 yw» 4 H* k Cato. 3,944 Folk. . blitted the time that he 
wat horn. ‘ txltl Hood Pauper* s Christmas Carol iii, 
Ought not 1 to Diets my starts Y 184* Punch IX. 13 Let 
me btaui my prudence. 

0. persons : see 6 b, which sometimes posses 
into *j>iaise or extol with grateful regard. 1 

III. To declare to be supematurally favoured ; 
to pronounce or make happy. 

0 . To pronounce words that confer (or are held 
to confer) supernatural favour and well-being. 

a. Said of a superior, i.c. of one entitled to speak 
in God's name, a priest or sacred person te,g. 
Balaam, M oscs), an aged or dying parent (e. g. Isaac, 
Jacob) ; also of God himself. When said of men, 
the sense has passed into that of officially or pater- 
nally commending to divine protection and favour. 

c 1000 A&lfric Gen. xxvii. 4 tiring me pict ic ate, and ic he 
Metsi&e ter pam he ic swells. c taoo Acs. Gbif. Mark x. 26 
Da beclypte ha hi, and hi* hand* ofar hi settende bletaode 
\ Lind is/. gcMedmde, Rttskw. giMetsade, Hatton blctsedej 
hi. exaag 1-ay. 39157 Me and mine wiue! he seal hlet- 
xenen ft scriuc. a 1300 Cursor M . 637 God ham blcsset 
and bad ham brede, and multiply, c 1383 Wyclip Set. 
Wks. 111 . 193 |tei curwn hem bat God dusm ik 1388 «— 
Numb. xxiu. ix What is this that thou doiftT Y cTepida 
thee that thou »chuldi\t curse rayn enemyes. and a?enward 
thou bleanist hem [138a hlcssest to hem), f 14x0 Love 
Honavent.Mirr. xv. 381 Gibb* MS.), After he hadde i blessed 
hem wente vppe atayne to heuene. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Confirm., Then shut the Dusahop blisse the children, thus 
saying. xSxa Scott Lady q/ L. in. vii, Stood prompt to 
bless or ban. 

b. Of one not a superior: Piously to invoke 
God's blessing upon, to commend gratefully and 
affectionately to God's favour, to load with one's 
devout good wishes ; to speak well of and wish 
well to. 

1330 R. BauNNB Chron. (iBio» 07, I blisse Anselme bar- 
fore. c 1330 A mis k A mil. 344 Men blistcd him, bo the boil 
and hlod,That auer him gat and bare. 16x3 Shark. Hon. 
Vtlt, 111. i. 54 To taint that honor euery good Toitgue 
blesses. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 891 S.» disinherited now 
would ye bless Me now your Curse 1 sysa Stkklr Sped. 
No. 964 p x The fatherless, .and the Stranger bless his un- 
seen Hand in their Prayers. 174a W. Collins Ode vi, By 
all their country's wishes bleat. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. 
cxix, 1 . . think of early days and thee, And bless thee. 

7 . To confer well-being upon ; 4 to make happy ; 
to prosper, make successful* (J.): orig. said of 
God; in later use also of men and things, but 
generally with an implication of their conferring 
instrumentally a divine blessing. (Here the as- 
sociation of bless with bliss becomes apparent.) 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. *357 (Or. ) Ic Ismael cstum wille 
bletsian. a 1300 Hymn to God 16 in Trio. Colt. Horn. App. 
958 Louerd pu vs bleace. 1388 Wyclip Goh. xxxix. 5 And 
the Lord blesside the howa (tjBa to the hows) of Egtpcian 
for Joseph. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrim., Look, O 
Lord, mercifully upon them from heaven, and bless them. 
1398 Gudo k Godlte Baftaies 1x868)65 Blit, blissit God, tbir 
Elite® glide Quhilk thow hes geuin to be oar fade. igod 
InAKS. Merck. V. iv. i. 186 It [mercy) is twice blest, It 
him that takes. 


Hon. IV, 


. . _ j gtuci „ ^ 

r, 1. iL 948 Heaitcn blesse your Expedition. 
Phvdkn Virg. Georg, iv. 709 But she return'd no more, to 
bless his longing Eyes. *7*8 Pope Iliad 1. 144 When first 
her blooming beauties Mess'd my arms. <813 Byron Giaour 
six 5 , 1 have possess’d, And come what may. 1 have been 
blest. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxi, f Cod bless the 
meat,’ said the Major's wife, solemnly. 1830 Lynch TJkeo . 
Trfn. v. 88 To say that good gives pleasure seems poor ex- 
pression of the truth that it blesses us. 

b. To make happy with some gift: prig, of 
God as the giver ,* also of persons or things. (In 
the first example, blitsian may be really « bit Hsian, 
Bliss.) 

fiiSj* Charter 0/ Qrwulf (Sweet O. F. T. 444) Daette 
Xe sicn geblitsude mid bem weorldcundum godumj 1398 
R Jonson Kv. Man out q/ Hum . 11. Li, Shea was blest 
with no more copie of wit. idea Return fr. Pmrnass. 11. 
v. Arb.) 30, 1 will blesse your eaves with a very pretty story, 
tdto Snaks. Temp . u. i. 104 Yo^ may thank your seMe . . 
That would not Memo our Europe with your d au gh ter , idee 
Baxter Saint's R. ut. (16541.4 Return him hearty thanks 
upon my knees, that ever be Messed his Wford in my mouth 
with such, .spcccssj' i;w Auwitmir Jw* y 

tn parents t 
s with eahrutloa. 

6 . refl. To account or call oneself .saprsmaly 




j to congratulate or felicitate oneself with, 


sdst Biulu for. iv. a The nations shall Mease themselues 
ta\bito, and Tn him ritall they glorie. 1694 N. Fairfax 
Bulk* Sew. To Rdr., I ..MU* my self that 1 was there. 
1684 %nyan PUgr. it. (1879) sad Old men have bleaacd 
* " this mistake. m| 


themselves with tub mistake, rite Bailey Festus iv, To 
..bask, and Mesa myself, Upon the broad bright bosom. 

f III ME., and above all fay Wyclif bless was 
construed .with to, app. in imitation of benedicert 
alicui of die Vulgate. 

a sum Cursor M. 17800 To oure lord iesu exist |e blisse. 
c 1380 Wyclip Serm. SeLWks. II. 049 Cristene men shulden 
blesse to oper hat pursuen hem here. sj8e — Gen. i. sz And 
God . . btisside to hem, selynge. Growith, etc. ibid. xiL 3, 
I s hal M b to thoo diet blissen thee. 

XV. Exclamatory, elliptical and ironical uses. 

9 . In exclamatory invocations and ejaculations 
of surprise ; a. in sense %, as God bless me! ellipti- 
cally bless use! bless (also save) the math l (see 
Mask), b. in sense 7, as (God) bless you! 

a. ijpe S hake. Midi. N. tv. il 14 A Paramour huGod blesse 
vs) a thing of nought. 1646 Milton Sonn. xi. 5 Cries the itull- 
reader, 'Bless us I what e word on A title-page is this!' 
1709 Steele Testier No. 95 p xo Bless me I Sir, there's no 
Room for e Question. 1730 Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. I. 
111. v. *6r 4 Lord bless me, madam •* said Lucy, excessively 
astonished. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chut. v. 30 'Bless my 
life !’ said Mr. Pecksniff, looking up. 1849 — Dav. 

xii. 138 ‘ Bless and save the man ’..'how he talks I’ fyi 
Ruskin King Gold. Riv. L (1856) xs ' Bless my soull* mud 
Schwartz when he opened the door. 

b. 1388 Shark L. L. L. 11. i. 77 God Messe my Ladies, are 
they all in loue? 1730 Fielding Miser v. i. (»775> 67 Bless 
her heart I good lady! 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxix, 
Bless you, my child, hies* you 1 187s Ruskin Fort CUv. 
II. xx. 6 The Colonel might have said 'Bless you, my 
children,' in the tenderest tones. 

10 . Hence, To bless oneself ', to ejaculate * God 
bless me I * or other exclamation of surprise, vexa- 
tion, or mortification. 

sdiS T. Adams Black Deo. 71 He . .would blesse himselfe 
to think that so little a thing could extend itself to such a 
capacity. 1663 Pefyb Diary x Apr., How my I«ord Trea- 
surer d.d bless himself, crying he could do no more, etc. 

H 11. In many a. nses (esp. 5 b, 7, 8, o, 10) bless 
is used euphemistically or ironically /or a word 
of opposite meaning, 1 curse, damn,’ etc. 

i8ss Miss Auhikn Mans/. P. xviii. Could Sir Thomas 
look in upon us just now, he would bless himself. 1838 
Dickkns O. Twist xiii, An emphatic and earnest desire to 
be ' blessed ’ if she would. 1876 H. Smart P/av or Pay viii. 
ted, a) 156 Fuming, blessing himself, dashing himself. 

V. Comb., as \ bless- beggar, a thing to bless a 
beggar with, (ironical.) 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1860) 33 My quarter stafle, is 
it not a blesse- begger thinke you I 

t Bless, VA Obs. Also 4-6 blyis(e, blias. 
[a. F. blesse r OF. bleeier to injure, wound: cf. 
Blrcdr. Often associated with Hlkms v , 1 , either 
humorously or in ignorance. (The sense of the 
second quotation is doubtful : cf. Blesjs ».’•*)] To 
wound, hurt ; to beat, thrash, drub. 

[r 130a Coer do L. 546 Whennc 1 hym hod a strok i-fet, And 
wokle have blyssyd hym bet. c 1350 Will. Pa/erne xioa 
[He] blessed so wiji his liri^t brout * aboute in echo side 
pat, what rink so he rau^t 1 he ros n«iuer after.] sMd Skelton 
Magnyf. 1641, I have hym coryed, beten and blysL 1343 
Ascmam Toxoph. (Arb.i 14$ Asthoughe they woufde tourne 
about and blysse all the feelde. 1373 J . Still Gamut. Gorton 
in. iii, Tarry, thou knave . I shall make these hands bless 
thee. *«77 Hkllowks Gueuara's Font. F.p. 937 When he 
did Icuefl toshootc, he blessed himselfe with his peece, and 
killed them with the pelltit. idle Shelton Quix. I. iii. 173 
That of the Battle . . when they bles»‘d your Worship's 
Cheek Teeth. 

t Bldlli v 3 Obs. Also 6 blesse, blias. [Much 
afi’cctcd by Spenser : ficrhaps taken from such a 
use ns that quoted from William of Taletne under 
Blkhn t/ 2 ; fierhnps, as others think, 4 to flourish as 
in making the sign of the cross ' : cf. Bliss v. 1 2 
(quot. T2Jfi), also 5 (quot. 1596). In any case it 
can hardly be an independent word.] Irani, and 
aJbsol. To wave about, brandish; also trans. to 
brandish round ' an object with a weapon). 

1398 Sfknsrs F. Q. 1. v. 6 They . . burning Made* about 
their heades doe blesse. Ibid. 1. viii. aa HU sparkling blade 
about his head he blest. Ibid. vi. viii. 13 And with his club 
him all about so blist. That he which way to turtle him 
scarcely wist. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. lxvit, llis armed 
head with his shavpe blade he Mest. 

t B 1 #M, sb. Obs. [f. Bless v } ; but perhaps 
confused with Bums sb. ] A blessing. 

sgad Pilgr. Per/. <W. de W. 15311 45 The viii beatitudes 
otnerwyse called the viii blesses. >7*3 Pope Odyss . xv. aoa 
This promised bless. 

Bless, obs. form of Bliss. 

Blessbok, -buck, var. of Bler-bok, ante 1 o|)c. 

BUlldfi, Usit (ble s d, blest), fpl. a. [f. 
Bliss t».l + -in. For the forms and. pronunciation 
see note under Blksh t/.] 

1 . Consecrated, hallowed, holy ; consecrated by 
a religious rite or ceremony. 

naoo Trht. Colt Horn. 95 Modsed be ft name *on us, 
sanetikeetur n qmen futme. a 1300 Cursor M. 9x677 bat 

S isced lambM blod. 1 304 Will in Ripen Ck. Acts 995 A (ore 
« bUmed rode. 1396 Chron. Gr. Friars (18591 9$ A 
prodainadon for the blywyd sacrament. 1378 Gude k 


GodUo Battaim <« 888) 177; Mortage is am Msaft band. 
“ 93 Wtemssl^ 


K Bteadung Serm. 1 


inedvt him worthily In the 

.... m a OEJA* ¥ 


Srrm. 195 m „ 

.mt. 18998! asMy at Pkant. Skjp i, I. .dipped 

my tanr io the blesseawater. >931 Boowmimq Holy Cross 
Veur, Bbssedeat Thuradoy's tfas lot oft be week. 

ST. That is the object of adoring reverence, ador- 
able, worthy to be bleated by men. 

c ftps Hats Meid. 47 lhesucriat loue he faurh hUblescede 
norae. asms Lqfiing in CoH, Hem. nop Furb Fine esdi 
flesebe and pbe iblesceda Mode. ri|8o wveur Serm. 

Wks.) J. &31 Crist . . in bis Messiq pnsskmn. «s 1400 
Retig. Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. (1867) 39 In his Godhede 
so blyschede. xmaPetronylla 39 Oureblessyd lords Iesu. 
isg* WiU 'xw Ripen Ck. Act* Our bUmed lady emote 
Mary, sdfld H. Mork Ant id. Aik. lu. iLMddo' sip Crying 
out, 1 Blessed God, what's here to da' 1888 Br. Wooes- 
worth Hymn, 4 Hesrk. the sound 0/ Hofy voices/ In the 
Beatiffc Vision Of the Blemed Trinity. 

8. Enjoying supreme felicity; happy, fortunate. 

csmLamb. Horn. 47 ARdle mid blctsede boon sAe poo F* 
ihereoT a 1300 Cursor M. 16655 Jfo buraigne bliseed sal 
man coll, c 1400 Ave Regina (Tnma 1813) 145 HeyS® be tho 
bleste that auer bare cnylde. c 1410 Occlf.vb Mother 0/ 
God 94 Among mil wommen blessed thow be >930 Shakh. 
Pen. 4 Ad. 406 Blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth. 
1640 Howkll Dodona*s Gr. < 1645) 69 The Uewedit of mortal 
Wights. 1790 Burns Tam d Skanter, Kings may be blest, 
but Tom was glorious. >873 Jowktt Plate sd s) I. 14 If 
to beauty is added temperance, then blessed art thou, 
b. Enjoying the bint of heaven, beatified (cf. 5). 

147a Bk. Noblesse 3 Men . . whiche as venray trow martin 
and Missid souls have taken theire last ende by werre. tgfa 
R. H. Lavaterud Gkostes 11596) ids Caskim Kmp 


which they say is the seats ordained for the blissed sort. 
1391 Shark. /W Gent. u. vii. 38 And there He rest, as after 
much turnioilc A Messed saule doth in Klizium. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. 111. 1 96 The blessed Spirits elect. 

e. absol. The beatified mints ; those in paradise. 

c taoo Trim. Colt. Horn. 173 Cumcft ibledsede and under- 
foft echo lif. 1331 Robinson tr. More's UtoA (1869) 148 It 
were an vneonvenient thingc that the Messed shoulae not he 
et libertie to goo whether they woulde. 1673 Drydfn 
Anrtngx. l 1 . 144 1 ** augment the number of the Bliss'd 
above. i8zo South ky Kehama xn. i. The joys which 
Heaven hath destin'd for the bIcsL 1869 Tennyson Woges 
8 She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet scats of the just. 

4 . Bringing, or accompanied by, blessing or 
happiness ; pleasurable, joyful, blissful. 

1438 MS. Christ's Hosp. Abingdon in Dorn. A rvM. III. 4s 
Another blissed be sines is brigges to make, tgad Pilgr. 
Per/.i W. de W. ijjii 130 There foloweth the moost blessed 
eflccte. xddo Prfyh Diary 93 May. The Royalle company 
by themselves Mined] in the coach, which was a blessed 
sight to see 1079 Burnet Hist. Re/. Ep. Ded.,The short, 
but blessed retail of king Edward. 1710 Young Busins 
iv. i. <1757) 79, 1 have thought, .thirst and toil Blest objects 
of ambition. 18*3 Fa. Kkmrlxc Res id. Georgia 10 The 
blesMtl unconsciousnef-s and ignorance of childhood. 

b. Of plants and herbs : Endowed with healing 
virtues ; nence in plant names < «= Lat. bencdictus), 
as blessed rose, I the peony; bleesed thistle, 
Carduus bencdictus ; (erroneously ) C. Afarianus. 

id] Hyll A rt Garden. <15931 109 The stalk . .beareth big 
and reddish flours, of some named the blessed Rose. 1378 
Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixx. 539 This Blessed Thistell b sowen 
in gardens, sdoa Afetamorpk. Tobacco (Collier) 44 The 
blessed Thistle and Hcrbe-groce Hod lost their names, 
and hern accounted base. 1008 Shaks. Per. in. ii. 33 The 
blest infusions That dwelt in vcgetlves. 1863 Prior Phnt-n. 
94 Blessed thbtle . . IVom the milk of the Virgin having 
fallen upon its leaves, as she nursed the iafant Jesus. 

5 . Euphemistically or ironically used for 4 cursed’ 
or the like. 

[cf. issd Bp. J. Clerk Let. 13 Sept, in Brewer Lett .A Pa. 
IV. 1109 Circa istud benedictum divortium.) 1806 Wind- 
ham IM, in Speeches 118x9) 1 . 77 As one of the happy con- 
sequences of our Messed system of printing debates, I ain 
described to-day. .as having talked a language directly the 
reverse of that which I did talk. 1863 tr* Spohds Autobiog. 
1 . 931 The whole of the members . . must attend every Messed 
evening in the theatre. 

6. quasi WvA Blessedly. 

c idoo Shark. Sonn. xdi, WhoU so blessed Cairo that feares 
no blot. 

7 Comb, as blessed-making. 

. *897 R. Carpenter Astrology Prorrd Harmless 36 Tha 
bunion and Messed-making Aspect of God. 
t fiU'llldflll, a. Obs. Also blesiftiL [f. 
prec + -FUL: an unusual formation.] Full of bless- 
ing, either as imparting It or as enjoying it. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11934 (GAtt.) pat b([i)ssidfiil birth in 
betheleem. c 1400 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iii. 19 j pis 
hooly and blessydful sacramente. r 1400 h.pipk, (TurnU 
1843) 193 Unto the. .we clepe and call. Thou blcstfbl quene. 
1330 Veron Godly Sayines (1846) 153 That blessedfui and 
cverlostynge lyfo. a *6x8 Raleigh Pilgr. (1651) 136 That 
happy Mestfull day. 

lienee Ble'isedltilly atfv., Ble asedfulneoa. 
a zgoo in Wright's Songs 4 Carols '1847) aa (Mats.) Tho 
brannch so blessedfully sprong. sjed Tindals Rom. iv. 6 
David desscribeth the blessedfulncn of a man. I So in 1337.1 
t Blruedliede. obs. ff. Ulbrseb + -ktde, 
-BEAD.] Blessedness beatitude. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 685a A land of hliried-hede. I but 9337s 
Fourten bliseed hedes. 1340 Ayenb. 97 Virtue of xo|/e 
blymedhedc. 

UlMSedly (ble sddli\ ndv. Also bleatlj. In 
a blessed manner; fortunately, happily. 

fj*8 Wyclip Gen. sum. 10 Ly& setae, BlesHidly. c 14*0 
Chron. Filed, 971s Blessed locuire .. lie ladde hum lyfT. 
S98t T. Noston Calvin's Jmt. 11. 1.(1634)104 To make him 
live well and blessedly, sdio Shark. Temp. t. i 63 Blessedly 
holpc hither. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv. 11867) !• 3S By 
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John Hum Jerome wee Meetly aided, ijet RtcMAtoaoif 
Pamela 1 . lil 383 All blaasedly met ooce more I iSye Srua» 
cron Treas. Dttv. Pe. ml 10 Blessedly blended in thagoifMl. 
BlHIldnMI (blrtcdnes). [f. as prec. + 
•nkmclJ The state of being bleated, esp. with 
Divine favour ; felicity; beatitude. K\ro corner, 
a 1300 C ursor M. 17080 Qua mai tel |n teind part be 
hlisred-nes o be I c 1400 Eplph. (Tomb, 1813) see We may 
not haue full the blessedndi Of thi vysage nor of thi presence. 
a isao Myrr. Q nr Lady e 73 Delyueredfrom the seuen dedly 
sy lines . and so to come vn»o the seuen blessednesses. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. Vtll, iv. iL 66 He. .found the Bbtseednesse or 
Ituing little. ci 9 A$ Hr.nvkv Medit. 11753) H. <8 An Ante* 
ikihi of eternal Blessedness. 1803 Lamb Elia (i860) 305. I 
have a quiet liomeleeling of the blessedness of my condition, 
b. Single blessedness : used by Shaks. to express 
* divine blessing accorded to a life of celibacy ' ; 
hence (more or less jocularly*, the unmarried state. 

■Spo Shaks. Mids, N. 1. J. 78 l&urthlier happie is the Rose 
dilut'd. Then that which withering on the virgin thome. 
Crowes, hues, and dies, in single blesscdnesse. stag Lamb 
Elia Uo6j 109 She was one whom single blessedness had 
viured. *§36 Dickens Sh Bos 1850)365/1 Single blessedness, 
as bachelors say, or single curaedness, as spinsters think, 
o. Used as a title of honour. CF. holiness . 

1670 C. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 94 The Popes began to I 
usurp the Titles of Holiness, and Blessedness. 1848 Kings* 

11 v Saint's 7 'rag. it. Hi. 78 The landgrave Lewis With 
humble greetings prays his blessedness To make, etc. 
BladlSer vhlcsai). One who blesses. 

>877 Vautroullirh Luthers lift. Gal . xao Abraham had 
him for hya blesser and Sauiour. 1691 Jen. Taylok Holy 
Living itnjt 87 The. .blesser of the action. 

BIomiUJ, etc., obs. or improper f. Blissful, etc. 
Blesiing (blcs J i)\ vbl.sb. Forms: 1 bled* 
sung, bletaung, -unge, 2 bleaounge, bios- 
sungo, 3 ( Orm .) blottoing, blisoing, biasing, 
blising, 3-4 blossyng, 4 blissinge, bluseing, 
blys(s)yng, blistolng, 3-6 blessing©, blissing, 

4 6blissyng,blyss!nge,blessynge, 6 blyssynge, 

4- blessing, [f. Bless v. 1 4 -inq 1.] 

1 1 . Hallowing, consecrnt on. Obs. 

1070 O. E. Chron. - Parker MS ) Swa Thomas to ham timan 
agean ferde buton bletsunga. e sang Lay. i ja6x N a man . . 
hut mihte blessinge don in Isage vppej |mn kinge. 

f b.*-The making the sign oi the cross ; crossing 
oneself. Obs. 

156a J. H KYwoon Prat*. 4 Epigr, 11867' 9* This busy blis- 
sing and noddy nj*. 1*63 Foxk in Latimer's Stmt. 4 Rem. 
‘1845 Introd. a.) The fashion of their mats., with such., 
k^stng, blissing, crouching, becking, trussing. knocking. 

2 . a. Authoritative declaration of divine favour 
and countenance, by God or one speaking in his 
name ; benediction ; passing into b. Invocation of 
divine favour by any one. C. The form of words 
used in this declaration or invocation. 

a 855 O. E. Chron. an. 8x3 Parker MS.) Mid hlcdsuuge 
I hand MS. bletsnnge) foes pnpan. a 1131 Ibid, an xia? Se 
papa, .senile him ham ha mid his bletsunge. c iago Gen. 4 
Ejs. 1568 Fader dere, biilde ic 8c, 8at sum blueing gif 8u 
ine. 1897 R. Gloiic. 431 He )af hym hy* blessyng, & ul 
by s tresour berto. r 1315 Siiokkiiam 57 The signe hys of 
lliys sacrement The bisschopes blessynge. c 1380 Wyclip 
Sri. Whs. III. 451 Blyssyngs of bitenopi*, it is a feyned 
J»ing. I S49 Dh. Com. Prayer, Commun. Ruhr., The Priest 
. .shall let them depart with this blevsing. *610 Shaks. 
Temp. v. L 1 79 All the hlesnitigH Of a glad father, compasse 
thee about. 1678, N. Wanlky Wonders vi. xxvii 6 13/a 
Having taken a blessing from the Priest, he enters the 
house. 1837 Ann. Reg. 9 July 77 The dean now read the 
collect ana the blessing. 183B T. Jackson Early Metho- 
dists 1846 IjiSo He gave them his dying blessing. 

fd. pi. The beatitudes pronounced by Christ. 

r iaoo Maundfv viii. q 6 There . . our Lord sat, whan he 
preened the 8 Hlessynges. 1588 A. King Canisius' Catech. 

186 These quhilk S. Ambrose callis our lairds beatitudes 
and blissing s. 

fe. A charm, spell, incantation. Obs. 

157a R. H. Inmate ms" Ghostes '1596) He that is super- 
stitiotis vseth some blessing v as they call it) to healc his 
Ilorsses disease. 

3 . Tlie bestowal of divine favour and prospering 
influence ; favour and prospering influence of God. 

c 899 Vesh. Psalter iii. a Ilryhtnes is haelu, & ofer folc 8in 
hlcdsung Din. 971 Blictel. Horn. 51 He us sendeb ufan his 
b'etsunga. c saoo Okmin 4019 Drihhtin haflfdc lifenn himm 
Swillc blet Icing. <*1380 Wyllif Whs. :i88o> 41 Wi}> J*j 
b'issyng of god. M**J\ H fcv wood Pratt. 4 Epigr. 1 1 867 55 
( )ut of gods blessing into the warme sunne. 1601 Siiaks. 

A IPs \vell 11. iii, p7 Olessing vpon your vowes. 1789 Bunns 
7 okn Anderson 1, But blessings on your frosty now. 1881 
r 1 .oh. Nigh 1 inhale Nursing ii. 25 1 With God's JJlevdng he 
will rec ver,' i> a common form of parlance. 

b. In this sense we now say ‘ to ask a h’essing ' 
on food ; though ‘ to say a blessing* or * the bless- 
ing of meat ’ originally belonged to 2. 

1738 Wknlky Whs. • 187a* 1. 87 Mr. Kinchin told them . .that 
gentleman would ask a blessing for them. 183B T. J ack.hom 
Early Methodists (1846 1. 387 At breakfast, dinner, etc., he 
never asked a blessing sitting. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
5^ a The child said blessing. 

4 . A beneficent gilt of God, nature, etc. ; any 
thing that makes happy or prosperous ; a boon. 

1340 Ayenb. 97 pise reue pinges totiore vied bye|» ycleped 
Myssinges, nor hy inakep man ybtyssed ine pise wordle . . 
riul more yblyssed ine he o)>re. 1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sonde 
iv. xx. 1483)65 My blissing in to payne retoumed is. 1613 
Shaks. Hen, I ’III, u.iii. 30 Eminence, Wealth. Soueraignty; 
Which to say sooth, are Blessings. 1634 Milton Com us 
77a Nature's full blessings would be wen-dispensed, 1909 
Addison Tatter No. 100 P 1 Wealth, Honour, and all other | 


Blessings of Life, ms Johnson Rambl. No. ao4 Pa WHe 
thou not partake the blessings thou bet lowest f 1844 Lo» 
Brougham Bril. Const, iii. (x86s* «a The blessings of a regu- 
lar and tranquil government. 187s Jowktt Plato (ed7 s) 
V. 165 Aired relatives are a blessing to the good. Mod. 
Colloa. what a blessing to be rid or diem all I 

t b. A gift or favour bestowed, a present. (A 
Hebraism of Bible translation.) Obs . 

138a Wyclip : Sam. xxv. *7 Wherfor tak this blessynge 
Csois blessing] that thin hoond vomman hath brotnl to 
thee, itfss B1n1.it a Kings v. 15 , 1 pray thee, take a Mess- 
ina of thy seruant. 

6. The rendering of grateful adoration. Now 
chiefly gerund ial, as 4 in praising and blessing God.' 

138a Wyclip Rev. v. is The lomb that is slayn U worth! 
for to take . . honour and glory and blessing. 1393 Gower 
Con/. I. S7i All was thanking, all was blessing, a sgB6 
Sydnfy in Farr's S. P. 11848; 1 . 60 When from their lippes 
most blessing flows. 

6. A euphemism for : A curse. 

1878 H. Smart Play or Pay iv. (ed. 3) 68 Richardson's 
name rose once to his lips, coupled with a blessing of du- 
bious import. 


Blessing, ppl. a. ff. -inq 8 

1659 Hammond On Ps. xiii. z The b 


.] That blesses. 


s blessing beames of thy 
countenance. 1870 Morris Eetrthly Par. 1 1 1, iv. 409 With 
hi*t small blessing voice the hushed air thrilled. 
Blrssingly, adv. In a way that blesses. 

1836 Mrs Browning Poems ( 1850) 1. 957 While you par- 
don me, all blessingly, The woe mine Adam sent. 
Blesaum, obs. form of Blmhom. 

Blest, pa. t. and pple. of Bless v . 1 
Blester, obs. form of Bi.ibtkr. 

Blestly, obs. form of Blessedly. 

Blet (blet\ v. [Adopted by Lindley from F. 
blett-ir * devenir blet/ f. blet, blette 1 sleepy * as an 
over-ripe pear.] inlr. To become * sleepy,' as an 
over-ripe pear, a special form of decay to which 
fleshy fruits arc subject. Hence Ble'tting vbl. sb. 

1835 Lindi.ky Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 957 After the period 
. ofriptness, most fleshy fruits undergo a new kind of 
alteration ; their flesh either rots or blets. Ibid. Bletting 
is . . a special alteration. 1864 Reader 21 May 653 Thc de- 
compo.su ion .. of the pericarp begins with fermentation, 
and, after having passed through the intermediate stage of 
bletting l to use I>r. l.indley's word], ends in the total ob- 
literation of the cellular structure. 

Blet, sb. [f. prt c. : in Webster (where the only 
authority cited is Lindley's use of the verb). But 
this would not give ‘ A decayed spot on fruits, * as 
erroneously stated, but. That foim of decay which 
is commonly called ‘sleepiness’ (in which there 
are no external spots to indicate the change).] 
Blet, obs. form of Bleat sb. 

+ Bletoh(e, sb. Obs. rare. \Blctche , 16th c., 
implies a ME. *hlecche t OE. *bl^ct c, OTeut. *blakjo- t 
from *blako - Black : cf. Blatch and Bleach sb -. 
in same sense. (It may also be the southern form 
of northern blck . bleep.)] Shoemaker's blacking. 
1570 Levins Manip. 88 Bfelchc, atr amentum. 
tSletch, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Blktoh sb , or 
repr. a ME. Hlecchen , OK. *blfcc(e)an, OTeut. type 
+blakjan : cf. Blatch and Black.] To Black. 
*370 Levins Manip. 47 To Blerkc, blctch, nigrare. 

t Ble-tchy, a. Obs. [f. prec. sb. +-v.] Smutted 
with 1 blotch*; inky, sooty, dirty. 

xgao Whittinton Culg. 1 x 597 95 Thou blurrest and blot- 
test them as thou wert a bletchy sowter | atramentosi 
sarc 4 oris\. »«33 J. Clahkk Tnto-f. Praxis 43. 

+ Blete, a. Obs. In 1 bldat, 3 blete. [Coin. 
Teut. : OE. bleat ? miserable, * naked, ~OFris. bldt 
miserable, MDu., Du. bloot naked, poor, OHG., 
MHG. blot,, mod.G. bloss naked.] Naked, bare. 

a xooo Gut Mac ^063 Gr.) Done bleatan dr>-nc deopnn deah- 
wexes. a zajo Uivi 4 Night. 57 Bare, And .. blete. Ibid. 
616 Treon wel grete, Micfpicke boje no hing blete. 

Blete, var. of Bute. 

t Blethe, a. Obs. In 1 blesfi, 3 ble/8(e. [Ccm. 
Teut. : OE. bUaB weak, gentle, timid - OS blditi 
(MDu. bldde, bloot , Du. blood). OHG. blChli (MUG. 
blade, mod.G. blade weak), ON. blauOr soft, weak, 
Goth. *blaups (in blaupjan to make of no force);— 
OTeut. Hlaupi-s without force, weak.] Spiritless, 
timid. 

a 1000 Riddles x\\. 15 ■ Gr.) Ic eom to Aon hleaflflwct mec 
grima ahre^an. czaoa Lay. 93690 And moni xenne gode 
wifinou iwhorht to bleoere widewe. c zsgo Gen. 4 Ex. 3907 
Friiii nam forfl flw folc and blefl. 

t Blethely, adv. Obs. [ME. blethli, in form 
a deriv. of Blethk, hut apparently associated, in 
later use at least, with Blithe.] a. Gently, kindly, 
graciously, benevolently, b. Blithely, gladly, fain. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 11958 Jesuit wel blethli wald hai warn. 
Wo(f 171 in E. P. P. 
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18641 83 Tho he 


herde speken of inete, He wolde bletheliche ben thare. 
a 1340 Hamfole Pr . Cause. 184 Many has lykyng trofeU to 
here. And vanites wille blethly 1/re. c 1380 Wyclif Sgrm. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 107 Jesus bleMidiae mercy whan he wasclepid 
David sone. c 1430 Horn Wtftfugkt D. 1 1 in E . P. P . '1864) 
180 Blethely jeue till tythya). . The pore men at thi dore 
. . leue hem blethely of thi good. 

Blather, blather (ble-Sai, bhe-ffai), v. Sc. 
and twrth. dial. Also (?) 6 blother. [ME. 
blather \ a. ON. blaBra to talk stupidly, f. b/adr 
nonsense. Blather is the etymological form, 


blelhor being Sa end north. Eng. (1 Vkagriksr — 
gather etc.). But in mod. Eng., the Word is 
generally accepted as Scotch (from Bums, Scott, 
Carlyle, etc) and in the Scotch form. In U. S. 
blather appears to be more frequent 
1. inlr. To talk nonsense loquaciously. 
ip4 A. Scott Vision xix, And Hmpand Vulcan blathers, 
[snat Skelton Mmgnyf . 1049 , 1 blunder, 1 Muster, I bio we 
and 1 blot her.) wK%\JtmHofy Pair viii. Some are busy 
blathrin Right loud that day. 1867 E. Waugh OwdBl. hr. 80 
In Lane. Gloss* Ha blether' t abeawt religion. 1884 Punch 
1 Mar. sot Fluent folly may maunder and Mather, 
b. trans. To babble. 


z8ze Tannahill Poems (1846) 145 She blathered It round, 
2 . intr. To cry loudly, to blubber, dial. 

18(3 Mas. Toocoon Yorksh. Dial, s.v., What's thou 
blethering at? child. 18^9 Whitby Gloss., Blether, to blub- 
* er, to weep aloud. 

Blether, blather (ble-flw. bl» itei>, sb. [f. 
prec., or a. ON. btadr nonsense.] Voluble talk 
void of 


1787 Burns Vision tv, Stringin blethers up In rhyma, For 
fools to sing. 1843 Mas. Canlylk iu Lett. 1 . 937 Untor. 
mented by nts blether. 1863 Tyneside Songs 36 'Mang the 
noise and the blether. 1869 Richmond (u. S.) Exam, in 
Mom. Star 3 Feb., All the eloquence and all the blather 
in the world will not alter the facts. 

Blethering ( ble* ^aiin ', vbl. sb. [f. Blether v. 
4 -inoM Voluble senseless talking ; * prec. 

f *®34 CfoLBRiDGE Cholera cured Wks. 1847 II. Z43 So 
without further blethring, Dear Mudlarks I my brethren I 

Blethering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 8 ] 
Volubly and foolisnly talkative. 

1799 Pordun Scotichron. II. 376 (Jam.' Blyth and bletlier- 
and. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shunter 20 A Methcrin. blusterin, 
drunken blellum. s8s6 Scott Old Mart. xiv. Listening to 
twa blethering auld wives. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss . 
s.v. Blethering, A coarse blethenng fellow. 

BteUmtat*, bla-tharskitc, dial, and 
U. S. colloq. [f. Blether v. 4 Skate in Sc. used 
contemptuously. The Scotch song Maggie Lauder, 
in whicn this word occurs, was a favourite ditty in 
the American Camp during the War of Inde- 
pendence (J. Grant Wilson, Poets and Poetry of 
Scotl. 1 . 8a) ; from this, bletherskate or, as more 
commonly used, blatherskite , became a familiar 
colloquialism in U. S.J A noisy talkative fellow ; 
a talker of blatant nonsense. Hence also a vbl. sb. 


Blatherskiting ; Bletheramakite (lr. dial.)* 
Blether sb. 


e 1690 F. Scmfh l Maggie Lander i, Joe on your gait, ye 
bletherskate lr. r. bladdcrskatej. 1895 C Crokkr Tradit. 
S. Ireland 170 He was, as usual, getting on with his 
bletherum&kUe about the fairies. .84860 Bartlett Amer- 
icanisms 35 Blatherskite , a blustering, noisy, talkative 
fellow. .Boa Webster, Blatherskite (‘ Local U. S.'). 1864 
Spectator No. 1884. 906 A muddle-headed ' blctherskite* 
called Colorado Jewett. 1880 Echo 98 Dec. 3 ■$ Whnt is ex- 
pressed by the sfang word f blatherskiting,' consumed three 
of the five days. 

Ble-tonism. (See quot.) Hence Ble tonist. 
i8ai Month. Mag LI. 3x5 Bletonism Is a faculty of per- 
ceiving and indicating subterraneous springs and currents 
by sensation; the term is modem, and derived from a 
Mr. Bleton, who for some years past has excited universal 
attention by his possessing the above faculty. 

Bletsien, blettoen, -aen, obs. ff. Bi.khs. 
Bleve, var. of Bklbave v. Obs. to remain, 
t Ble’vindeliohe, adv. Obs. [f. blevinde , pr. 
pple. of bleven , Beleave, to remain, continue *- 
-ly^.] Perseveringly. 

1340 Ayenb. 14s Wib guodc wille and bleuindellche. /bid. 
aog Diligrntliche and . . bleuindeliche. 

t Ble*ving(0, vbl. sb. Obs. [see Bbleavinq.] 
a. Remaining, b. Persevering. 

Blew, bleu, pa. t. of Blow v. 

Blew(e, obs. form of Blue. 

Ble a wairt. Sc. rare. [prob. * blaewort , F.Blaee. 
4 Wort : cf. Blawobt.j The Germander Speed- 
well ( Veronica chatnsedrys). Britten and Holland. 

s8az Hogg When Kye comes Hame, When the blewait 
bears a pearl, And the daisy turns a pea. 

Blewits (bl‘/7 |its). [prob. f. Blue, in reference 
to the colour: cf. F. bluet, applied to various 
flowers.1 A kind of edible mushroom. 

1830 Withering Brit. Ptan.'s (ed. 7> IV. 199 note. This 
species [Agaric us violaieus ] . . is sold in Covent-Garden 
market under the name of Blewits, for making catsup. 187s 
M. Cookk Fungi 1 1874191 Lepista person ata used to be sold 
in Covent Garden Market under the name of blewits. i«3 
Gd. Wonis 389 2 Chantarelles, and morella, and blewitts. 
t Bleitsr. Obs .* 9 [for blekster, f. Bleok v.] 
One who blackens. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 39 Blextere, ob/uscator, 

Bley, var. of Blay, Blke. 

Bley)t, obs. form of Bleached. 
f Bleyke, bleike, a. Obs. [ME. bulk, a. ON, 
bleikr shining, white. See Blayke.] Pale. 

iv 1390 Haveloh 470 For hunger grene and bleike. < 1440 
Promp. Pare. 39 zlleyke of colour, pallidas. 

t Bleyke, bleike, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj. : cf. 
the analogy of Blake a. and v. But ON. had 
bleikja to whiten, bleach, f. bleikr pale.] 
intr. To beoome pale Blake v. 1. 
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gan Wei ken here bk a a 
I bold i " 


>. //. ia /W.JMJV 397 Thanna 

a «47f Play Smcmm* 477 Now am 

_ -J with batayle him to Mayka [rimenvd. strvke). 

t Bkrkltir. Ob r. [f. prec.] A bleacher. 

r taauPromp. Parv. 39 Bleyatare or wytstare [ A”. bleyster, 
//. blayeitare or qwytstare; 1499 Mcykaster or whyuter), 
candiaarius. 1499 — 593 [Pynaon), Whytotar or blykatar. 

tBUymM. Oh. [a. Y.bltime (blaime inCotgr.), 
of same meaning, identified by Littrd, etc., with 
bltme adj. pale : tee Blkmibh.] (See fluot) 

17*3 Bradley Pam. Diet., Bleymes, an Inflammation 
between the Sole and Bone of the Foot of a Horae towards 
the Heel. Ibid. This sort of Bleymes may be prevented by 
keeping his Feet clean and moist* etc. 

BLeyn(e, ob». form of Blain. 

Bleyntfe, obs. pa. t. of Blenoh v. 
t Bli a OMnmg v sb. Oh. ran-', fperh. vbl. 
sb. from *bliehen, a southern form of blikne, Blik- 
en, to become pale. Cf. Blight.] 

Mildew* rust, or blight in com. 

1*1400 PaUad. on Hush . 1. 897 For blichenyng \rubigind\ 
and myst take cliaf and raf, And ley it on thi lande. 

BUok (blik). [a.Ger. blick shining, sheen.] 'The 
brightening or iridescence appearing on silver or 
gold at the end of the cupelling or relining process/ 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881. 

Bliesaom, obs. form of Blimok. 

Blifa, var. of Bklivk. 

Bllgh, bllht* obs. forms of Blithe. 

Blight (Wait), sb. Also 7-8 blito. [A word of 
unknown origin, which entered literature, appa- 
rently from Die speech of farmers or gardeners, 
in the 17th c. ; literary men were at first doubtful 
as to its proper spelling, and seem to have thought 
of the plant Bute. 

(Among suggestions as to its origin are : that it is some- 
how related to Blichening above ; that it may possibly re- 
present an ON. *blcht-r, the antecedent of Icel. bUttr 
stain, spot, blot ; that it is a derivative of the verb hi ike, or 
of the stem black or bleyke , bleach, bleak ; or onomatopoeic, 
with a feeling for blow, blast , and kindred 61 - words.)] 

1 . gen. Any baleful influence of atmospheric or 
invisible origin, that suddenly blasts, nips, or de- 
stroys plants, affects them with disease, arrests 
their growth, or prevents their blossom from ' Bet- 
ting'; a diseased state of plants of unknown or 
assumed atmospheric origin. 

1869 Worm r>c . k Syst. Agric. vili. § 3 (i68i> 150 Spoiled by 
the various mutations of tne Air, or by Blight*, Mildews, etc. 
1697 Dryden Yirg. Georg, iv. 468 With Blites destroy my 


Corn. 


- Palawan Sr Arc. it. 50 So may thy tender Blos- 
soms fear no blitc. 1699 Garth Dispem. vi. 78 Their blissful 
Plains no Blites, nor Mildews fear, a 1700 Temple Miscell. t 
Gardening Wks. 1730 1. xB8 [not in ed. 1690] A Soot or 
Snmttiness upon the Leaves [of Wall fruit].. I complained 
to the oldest and best Gardeners, who . . esteemed it some 
Blight of the Spring. 1700 Gay Poems (1745) II. 87 Fade 
not with sudden blights or winter's wind. 1737 Miller 
Card. Diet. (R.i Blights are often caused by a continued 
easterly wind. x8sa J. Wilson Isle 0/ Palms iv. 769 Flow- 
ers . .Unharm’d by frost or blight. 

2 . Specifically applied to : a. Diseases in plants 
caused by fungoid parasites, as mildew, rust, or 
smut, in corn. (App. the earliest use.) 

1611 Cotgr., Brit lure, blight, brancome; fan hearheL 
167s Skinner F.tymol Blight, idem quod milldew . . quae 
frnges corrumpit. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 434 
Wheat . . very much smitten with the bligh[t1, or rust, as it is 
generally called in this neighbourhood. 1830 Bindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 337 The blight in corn, occasioned by Puccinia 
graminis. 1839 W. Coi.km an Woodlands (1866' 75 If a tuft 
of this blight as it is called be closely examined. 

b. A species of aphis, destructive to fruit-trees. 

rCf. 1717 Bradley Pant. Diet. s.v.,The common People. . 

are well satisfy’d that Blights are brought by the East Wind, 
which bring* or hatches the Caterpillar.] sfloa Pai.ey Nat. 
rhcol. xxvi. <1819) 493 What we call blights are oftentimes 
legions of animated beings. 188a Garden xx Feb. 99/9 The 
worst insect enemy to the attacks of which the Apple ia 
liable is what is termed the American blight. 1889 Con temp. 
Rev. Oct. 561 It thinks there are some 4 blight ’ among tne 
blossoms at the top, and if there are it will eat them. 

c. A close hazy overcast state of the atmosphere, 
wh ch sometimes prevails in summer or Autumn 

1848 Lyttun Harold iv. 194 In that smoke as iu a blight 
the wings withered up. 

3 . Applied to affections of the face or skin : a. 
Au eruption on the human skin consisting of minute 
reddiih pimples, 1 a form of Lichen urticatus.' 

1864 in Wkiihtfr. x88o in Syd. Soe. Lex. 
b. Facial palsy arising from cold. Syd. Sot. Lex. 
o. Blight in the eyt\ extravasation of blood 
under the conjunctive membrane. 

4 . irons/, and fig. Any malignant influence of 
obscure or mysterious origin ; anything which 
withers hopes or prospects, or checks prosperity. 

m sflts Holyday Juvenal 046 Let Isis with her timbrel 
strike me blind (not properly with the sistrum it self, but 
with iu invisible power, with a blitc). 1797 Godwin Pm* 
$ Hirer l v. 35 Genius . . may . . suffer an untimely blight. 
1873 Burton Hist . Scot. VI. ixx. axe A strange mysterious 

I mmshment, which seemed like a blight or judgement of a 
1 taher power. s88* Portn. Rev. Jan. 79 The withering 
Wight oTTurkish rule. 

6. Comb., as blight-beetle. 

slfle T. Harris Insects Hew Eng. 79 This insect, which 


may be called the blight-beetle, from the Injury it occasions, 
attacks also apple, apricot, and plum trees, 

BUght (obit), v. [f. the sb.J 

1. Irons. To affect with Blight (see the sb., 
sense 1). 

tflgfl I. Woodward Nat. Hist . Earth iv. axe It then 
blasts Vegetables,, .blights Com and Fruits, and is soma- 
times injurious even to Men. 1707 Bradley Pam. Diet. 
s.v. Blight, Some do conjecture, that it is the East Wind of 
itself that Blights. s8o] R. Anderson Cumber Id. Ballads 
70 She bleeU the cworn wi* her bad e'e. 1834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk. iv. 186 A sharp frost, .blighted all our early pota- 
toes. 184a Tennyson Poet’s Mind x8 There is frost in your 
breath which would blight the plants, 
b. tram f. of parts of the body. 

18s 1 Scott Roderick v. 11 , Blighted be the tongue That 
names thy name without the honour due. 

2. fig. To exert a baleful influence on ; to de- 
stroy the brightness, beauty, or promise of; to nip 
in the bud, mar, frustrate. 

171a Addison Sped. No. 457 p 3 It [Lady Blast's whisper! 
blights like an easterly wind. 1733 Oldys Life Raleigh 
Was. i8ay 1 . 377 Yet could |theyj TTblite them Ibiave and 
active spirits] from advancing to any fruitful or profitable 
conclusions. x8ts Lewis Use A b. Pol. Terms iii. 34 De- 
privation of rank, .which blights so many prospects. 1863 
Geo. Kuot Romola 11. iv. (i88o> II. 44 The delusion which 
had blighted her young years. 

Blighted (bb i ttd), pfl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Affected with blight ; blasted. 

1864 Phil. Trans. I. 98 Vegetables growing on blighted 
Leaves. 1674 Ray S. R. Co. Wds. 51 Blighted com, blasted 
com. Sussex. 1790 Johnson Rambl. No. 3 p 17 A blighted 
spring makes a barren year. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 380 The blighted prospects of the orphan children. 1837 
b. Osborn Quedak iv. 56 The aged trunk of a blighted tree. 

Bllgh toning, ppl. a. [f. assumed vb. +blighten,] 

1743 Maxwell hnpr. Agric. 966 (Jam.) Blight 11 ing winds. 

Blighter (bbi t os). Anything that blights. 

s8aa De Quincey Confess (1886) 16 Old age . . is a miser- 
able corrupter and blighter to the genial charities of the 
human heart, a 1843 Hood Spring u, The Spring I. .1 find 
her breath a bitter brighter I 

Blighting (bbi’tuj), vbl. sb. The action of 
the vb. Blight ; the fact of being blighted. 

1869 Worlidoe Syst. Agric. (i68xj 914 Very much differ- 


ppens in wet. 1803 Evelyn De la ^ 
Cotnpl. Uard. Diet., Bligh[t\ing is said ol Flowers or Blos- 
soms, that shed or fall without knitting for Fruit. 

Bll’ghting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -mu*.] That 
blights ; blasting, withering. 

1798 Coleridge 1 Pang more sharp * 50 One pang more 
blignting-keen than hope betrayed. 1803 Southey Atadoc 
in W. ix, Cold winds, .und blighting seasons. 1830 Pres- 
cott Pern 11. 351 Pining . . under the blighting malaria. 
Blightingly ( btoitigli) , adv. [f. prec. +-LI 2 .] 
In a blighting manner ; with blighting influence. 
Blihand, -ant, var. of Hlkaunt, Obs , a tunic, 
t Blik, blike, v. Obs. In i blioan ; 3 
biikien, blykyen, 4 bliken, blikken. [Here 
there appear to be two or more cognate forms : ( 1 ) 
OK. bilean to shine, gleam, a com. Teut. str. 
vb. — OS. bllkan (MDu. bliken, Du. blijken to 
look, appear), OIIG. [in comp.) - bllhhan i MHG. 
bile hen, mod.G. - bleichen ON. bllkja str. vb:— 
OTeut. *bltk-an ‘to shine, gleam,' pointing to 
Aryan *bhlig - : cf. OSlav bli-sk at i to sparkle, Or. 

to bum, L. fulgere to shine, (a) The 
connate ON. blika (wk. v.) found beside the str. 
bllkja to shine, glitter: cf Sw. blick a, also MDu. 
and mod.G. blicken to gin nee, Du. blikken to 
twinkle, turn pale. The early ME. biikien points 
back to an OE. Hlician wk. vb., answering to 
ON. blika.] 

intr. To shine, glisten, glitter. 

a 1000 .SW. 4 Sat. 935 iGr.) 4>u . .gesihst Hicrusalem weal las 
blican. c xaos Lay. 97360 Isejen . . sceldes biikien. a 11x3 
St. Marker. 9 His loekkes ant his longe berd blikede al o 
— »ld. c 1300 Wright’s Lyric P. xvi. *1849) 3a Hire bleo 

" '. B. 603 Brytt 

A lex. 4 Dina. 

’ ble. 

t Bliken, -no, v. Obs. [ME. blyknc{n, a. 
ON. blikna to liecome pale, inchoative dcriv. of 
vb. stem blik - : see prec.] 

1 . intr. To turn i»alc. 

c 1313 A'. E. A Hit. /’. B. 1750 penne blykned j»e ble of he 
brjlt skweti. a 1400 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems 994 HU lippes 
shulle bliken. 

2 . To shine ; * prec. vb. 

etjo$ E. E.Allit. P. B. 1467 For alle ^e blomes of he 
boxes were blyknande perles. 

Blimbiiog, variant of Biltmbt. 
t Blin, Minn, v. Obs. Forms : I blinn-an, 
3 blinnen, (bline, 4-5 bilynne, bylynne, blym, 
6 blinn, blene), 3-6 bllnne, (4-6 blyne, blyn, 
3-7 blyxme), 3-8 blin. Pa. t. z blann, a-3 
bUnn, 4 -5 blan(e, 4-8 blanne, 6 blinned. 
Pa. pple. blunnen, blnn (rare). [OE. blinn-an 
str. vb., syncopated from +bi-tinnan —OHG. bi- 
linnan to cease, leave off, f. bi- Be- pref. 4 OE. 
and com. Teut. linnan to cease (found in Goth, 
in af-linnan to depart, and in ON. liana wk. vb., 


blykyeth so bryht. rxxa 3 E. E. A llit. l\ 
blykked be bein of h« brodc heuen. 1340 A 
41 x Hur face to enoine, For to bliken nfhur t 


to leave off, cease, stop), ME. linnen ; see Lnrvr v. 
In the 1 4-1 5 th c. the resolved form bi-, by-lynm 
(not preserved in OK.) frequently occurs.] 

1 . intr . To cease, leave off, desist. 

Jcfga Linditf. Gasp. Matt. xiv. it Geblannbmt wind.] e sage 
Gen. 4 Ex. 1963 Nile he blinnen. cxjai A. n. Attit. P. A. 79$ 
per is he blys bat cannot blynne. 1330 R. Brunnk Ckron. 
48 Neuer he blanne. r si 88 CHAuataC 4 a». Yem. Fret. 4 
T. 6<8 Til he had tomeu him, couthe he nought Wynne. 
ri4ja Hymns Virg. (1867* 80 His chlldhode Wynnes 
Whanne he U fourtene xeer olde. 1537 Mylner of Abingt * 
e$8 in Hail. E. P. P. 111 . no MyfiteU brotlier blinned 
nought, Ere their horse was home brought. 184a H. 
More Song of Sent 1. in. vi, The heavy hammer* never Win. 
1709 Old Song in Ramsay Toad. Mi sc. 18 The Minstrels 
they did never blin. a 1783 in Child Baltads ill. (188s 53/1 
Till he had oretaken King Estmere, 1 wU he never hlantte. 
b. Const, of \about, on, from), in fin, with to. 
a 1000 Cod. Vercell. 1. (1843) 80 par t?u . . wuldras btun 


. r btunne. 

c ioooOrmin 14364 Ne blann lit nohht to rettneim. a ijeo 

mm - a - uL. _r l:.. 1 si .... t.t Joid 

a 148a 


Cursor M. a6< Nou of hi N prolouge wil we btiue. 
‘ ") A-boute seruise dlde ho neuer hl>n. 


Z40B9 (Fairf.) i 


Tevmetey Myst. 955 Of shynyng blan bot he son aid moyne. 
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1387 Turserv. 

And from their battaHe Win. .1387- 
Her tearas did never Win lo issue from her cnstall eyes. 
a 1783 Ballad 1 Glasgerim ’ iii. in Child Ballads in. ( 1883) 
1 38/ x Strike on, Glasgerrion, Of thy striking doe not hlinne. 

2 . Irons. To cease from, stop ; put a stop to. 

c 1314 Guy Warm. (1840* •*< Of alle night he no blan 
rideinge. c 1480 Tonmetry Myst. 133 This chyld..Al!e 
bay lie may blyn. 1338 SrsNssa P. Q. in. v. as Nathemore. . 
Did th* other two their cruell vengeaunce blin. x6ot Death 
Earl It untinrt. v. II. in Haxl. Dodsl. VIII. 390 She never 
would blin tellinc, how his grace Sav'd, etc. 

3 . intr. To delay, tarry, stay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 01*904 Lunger bline nu 1 ne may. 1390 
Greene Poems (x86x) 303 When in the Balance Daphnes 
leman Wins. 


4 . To cease speaking, keep silence. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxviili]. x Mi God, ne Winne fra me. 
— xxxi[i]. 3 For 1 blan (Vulg. tacui). 

taiin, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb ] Cessation, end ; 
delay, fail. (In phr. udthoutfn blin.) 

a 1300 Cursor Al. B81 Sco me bedd, wit-outen blin. Ibid. 
1897 [pe doue] come again,* wit-outen blin. I1883 Sala 
Ca/t. Dang. 1. i. 8 Of sins likewise without Win, and 
grievous ones.] 

Bllnche, obs. form of Blench v. (or Blink v .). 

Blind (blaind), a. Forms : 1- blind, (4 blynt, 
4-6 blynne, 4-7 blinde, 8 Sc. blin*). [A com. 
Teut. adj. : OE. blind «* OS. blind (MDu. Minted), 
I)u. blind), ON. blindr (I)a., Sw. blittd), OHG. 
blint, (MHG. blint(d), mod.G. blind), Goth. 
blinds OTeut. *blinao-z, of which the Aryan 
form would be *bhlendh- : cf. Lith. bUndza-s blind, 
blfsti to become dark, I*ettish blcndu I do not see 
clearly, OSlav. blldil pale, dim, pointing perhaps 
to an earlit r sense * become dim or dark ' [T rauck).] 
I. Literal. 


1 . Destitute of the sense of sight, whether by 
natural defect or by deprivation. 

c sooo Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 46 Bartimeu* met blind wi8 pone 
weg wmdla c xaoo Ormin 1830 He warn rneu wurr enn 
blind, c 1385 Chaucer A , B. C. 105 O vorrey light of e^n 
that ben bl)*nde. c 1400 Ckron. Ytlod. 3639 As blcynde as 
a be tulle. 138a J. Ukywood Pror. 4 /T/4'r.(i86; 60 Blinde 
men should judge no colours. 1971 Golding Cabin on Ps. 
xvi. 5 Blynd folke runno gadding hither and thither like 
mad Beulems. s6i8 Lai ham 9 ud Bk. Falconry (161 1) 50 
After the old Prouerbe, Who so blinde, as he that wul not 
see? 1703 Hickkringill Pricst-cr. iv. (1791) 938 Hit tec 
Missce, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the Crow, 
ivxa Addison Sheet. No. 461 p 5 Jupiter, .left him to strole 
about the World in the blind Condition wherein Chrqmylus 
beheld him. 1899 Masson Milton 1. 737 Galileo, frail and 
blind. 

b. Temporarily deprived of sight, os when daz- 
zled with 11 bright light. 

1483 Caxton Cato F y, Lyke hym whyche U blynde of 
the rayes of the sonne. 

O. Used punnmgly of a needle : Eyeless. 
a 1800 Cowpkr Manual more anc. Aft of Poetry, The 
smaller sort, wluch matrons use, Not quite »b blind a* they. 

d. absol. A blind person, esp. as pi. Those who 
arc blind, as a section of the community. 

c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 And melon twe&cn blinde 
wid bone weg. a tjoo Cursor M. 13497 Wit pi* blind par 
can He mete. Ibid. 14370 C re pels gan, pe blind haf sight. 
161Z Rini.K Matt. xv. 14 If the blinde lead the blinde, puth 
shall fall into the ditch. Atod. The Royal Asylum for the 
BI nd. 

e. ( at/rib . of prec.) Of, pertaining to, or for the 
use of the blind us a class : as blind asylum. 

s88s Durham Unit 1 . 7 ml. 19 Nov., The attention of blind 
education. z88a Pall Mali G. 8 J une j/a 'Hie requirements 
for the blind scholar:. hips are similar. 

II. fig. Without perception. 

2 . Of per-ons, their faculties, etc. ; also tram/. 
of things : Lacking in mental perception, discern- 
ment, or foresight ; destitute of intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual light. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosh. Matt. xxliL 17 EaU ge dysegan and 
Windan. eta eo Ormin 16954 Unnwis mann im blunnt and 
Wind, a 1340 Ham roue />. Const. 940 Four thynee*. .pat 
maze a mans wytt blynd. 1 1383 Wvclip Serm. SeU Wks. 1 1, 
a 30 Blynde Jugement of men. 1394 T. B La Primaud. Pr. 
Acad. 11. a They are called Wind in holy scripture, thqt 
haue not the true knowledge of God. 1843 Milton 7>- 
track . Wks. (1S51) 073 'Hie blindest and corruptest times 



bu ora* 

of Popedom. 177ft Sheridan Dueusm w. 1 L 00m How bM 
some parent! iral 1177 Moilky l/usv. Serut. j. 8 Thai 
would be a blind and mistaken inference, 
b. Const. to {in oba ). 

life Gbnmkr Brief Disc. > 1663) 8 Surveyour* who . . are 
Mind in the fault! which their Workmen commit. XTftp 
Franklin Ess. Wks. *840 III. 988 The amembly chose .. 
to be blind to the artificial port of his speech, ifftft 
Trevelyan in L\fe Macaulay 11 . xiv. 460 To be blind to 
the merit! of a preat author. 

o. Blind stde : the unguarded, weak or assailable 
side of a person or thing, weakness ; also, formerly, 
the unsightly or unpresentable side. 

iftftft CyaNAU.C'Ar, in Arm.{ 1849) 97 *J*he Imperfect know* 
ledge Saints have here is Satan’s advantage again"! them 1 
he often takes them on the blind side. 1711 Swikt Lett* 
(1767) 111 . 147 This is the blindsidc of my lodging out of 
town; 1 must expect such incouveufcncic*. lifts Chr. 
World 4 Sept. 657/1 The forts which they were enabled. . 
to approach on their blind side. 

8 . Undiscriminating, for which no reason con be 
given ; inconsiderate, heedless, reckless. 

c EJ40 Cursor M. 4ii6iTrin.i To haue her wllle blynde 
c I4|a Crt. if Love din, Blind apatite of lust, ifttft Bat- 
wrll Afoham. imp. 11. I65 The Disciples . . became blind 
and fearelease. 1793 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 91 The 
blind veneration that generally in paid to antiquity, itaa 
Hailttt Tabled. I. xt. 954 Self-will and bUno prejudice. 
1854 Dickens Hard T. v. 14 Who come round the corner 
with such blind speed, a 1859 Macaulay Hiet . Eng. V. 
■54 His enemies struck at him with Mind fury, 
b. Purposeless ; fortuitous, random. 

1873 Browning Red Colt. Night-C. 177 Service that’s blind 
and objectless— A servant toiling for no master’s good. 

4. Not possessing intelligence or consciousness ; 
acting without discernment. 

169a Bk milky Boyle Lett. vi. 198 It is the Product not nf 
blind Mechanism or blinder Chance. 1853 Maurice Tropk. 
4 Kings ix. 159 It is Will and not a Mind necessity which 
rules in the armies of heaven. iNS Mozlkv Miras, vii. 
999 note , Throughout the whole realm of nature blind agents 
or physical laws have been discovered. 

+». That blinds or misleads: false, deceitful. Obs. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 73 He. .with blindc tales so her ludde 
That all his will of her he hadde. xfta6 Pilgr. Perf. 34 His 
blynde propheeves and deceytfull myracles. 1359 After. 
Mag., Jack Cade v. 3 lustly called false and blynde. 

III. Transferred. 

0. Enveloped in darkness : dark, obscure, arch, 
a 1000 Be Domes Dm 930 Sauwle on lije On blindum 
ocnefe byrnnft Ik yrnas. a 1300 Cursor M. 3463 Bituix un- 
born a hotel Mind. 1371 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in 
H. Campbell's Loru-lett. Mary (i8s 4> 15a Go hide yourself 
In a blind hole. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 2J7 Meeting noe 
bodie (they! searched, .everie Mind corner, iftftn R. Stafyl- 
ton St rada s Low-C. Worses vm. 11 The blind and dark- 
some night, sftftft 1 'kfyh Diary ( 1879) IV . 04 The little blind 
bed-chamber, sftoa J. Barlow Coin tub. in. 951 Dark fiend, 
that bides hit blind abode. 

t b. Not lighted, having its light extinguished 
or cut off. Blind lantern : a dark lantern. 

>983 Lanol. P. PI. C. xx. 928 3e brenneb, ac le blanch 
not * and jmt is a blynde bekne. itfi B. Riche Farewell 
Mil. Profession (1846) 168 One of these little Lanters, that 
theicall blinde Lanterns (because thei tournc them, and hide 
their light when they liste). 1591 in De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. 
Addend. 56 Two Candlesticks with Two Blind Candles. 
170ft Hickkhingili. Priest-Cr. iu v. 55 They adore the bare 
Altar, and blind Candles. 

7. Dim, as opposed to bright or clear ; dim, like 
faded writing : indistinct, obscure. Now mostly/jf. 

c 1395 E. E. Allit. P. A. 83 pe sunnes bemez but bio & 
blynde. 130$ Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. (1x95) 
569 We vse to call al manere of urecyous stones, that ben 
not precyouH and shynynge, blynde. iftjft Bbllendkn Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 954 Aula bukis. .wriltin crafUy on rude and 
hard parchetnent ; bot thay wer sa blind, we micht nocht 
reid ilk tent wourd. iftfta Hi iokt, Blynde letters or wryt- 
ynftcs, cad new liters/ . 1859 Hawthorne Gransff Chair 
11. iv. 90 Written in such a queer, blind, .hand, 
b. of a road or path : (sec quot.) 
stift Scott Guy M. xxii, Let him look along that blind 
road, by which 1 mean the track so slightly marked by the 
passengers* footsteps, that it can but be traced by a slight 
shade of verdure from the darker heath around it, and 
being only visible to the eye when at some distance, ceases 
lo be distinguished while the foot is actually treading it. 
iftao — Mona st. xxiii. ifa| H. Millki&I. Hr Schm. i. 1 A 
Mind pathway . .winding through the stunted heath. 

o. Used of a letter indistinctly or imperfectly ad- 
dressed. Blind man , officer, reader, a post-office 
employ^ who deals with such letters. 

1864 W. I .R wins Her Maj. Mails 904 The 'blind Letter 
Office ’ is the receptacle for all illegible, misspell, and mis- 
directed or insufficiently addressed letters or packets. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 90 Aug. A few specimen letters which have 
recently racked the brains of the 'blind readers' at the 
Post Office, life Pall Malt G. >3 May 5 The ingenuity of 
the ' blind ’ men of the Post Office. 

8 . Out of sight, out of the way, secret, obscure, 
privy. With blind alley cf. 11 . 

e 1386 Chaucer Chats. Yem. Prol, 4 T. 105 Lurkynge In 
Kernes and in lanes blynde. sftftf North Gueuaras Diall 
Pr . (158a) 409a, Feasting . . theur secret friends In gardeins 
and Mind tnnems. i«fe Stany hurst Mneii n. (Arh.)66 
'.Through cross# Mynd alive we tumble. 1660 Blount 
Boscobet it, {file* 13 To a Mind Inn in Charmouth. 

Fetyr /febllPcL To St. Paul’s Churchyard to a Mind 
h' Goldshorough was to meet me. 181 ‘ 

.$» Bailie MacwheeMe having retired to . 

MBo-hoa*. 

^ ^ S *hy or path ; the notion of 1 secret, ob- 
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•erne,' is often mixed up with those of 1 difficult to 
trace, coufuscd or confusing, Intricate, uncertain/ 

* sftftft H. Suith Whs. (1866-711. rx 8 Like amark of knot*- 
lodge to the turnings that lead unto Mind by-ways, ife) 
K nolle* HM. Turks Ii6ax> 316 He., went by certain# 
qlind wayes through the mountains and woods. 1894 Mil- 
Ton Camus tbs In the Mind maxes of this tangled wood, 
tysa Da Fos Crusoe (1858) 357 Inaccessible, except by 
auch windings and blind ways as thay themselves only 
who made them could find, afeo Morris Earthly Par. If. 
i'«i. 76 Through blind ways of the wood he went, 

B. Covered or concealed from sight, 
iftsa Douglas rEneis 111. x. 100 Blynd rotkis of Lible. 
sftftft Eden Decades W. I tut. 1. 1. (Arb.»66Thc keele. .ranne 
vpon a blynde rocke couered with water. 1814 Mamkham 
Cheap. Husk. To Rdr, By evry high-way side or Minde 
ditch, sftftp R. Stafylton St nodes ' s Low-C. Warres 47 The 
place was Tull of blind Pits covered over with Rubbish. 1796 
Morse A user. Gear. 11 . 631 Surrounded with blind rocks, 
sunk a few feet below the water. Jfe Standard 16 Nov. 
3/5 The ditches, overgrown with long grass and trailing 
brambles, were very * Mind.’ 

10. Having no openings or passages for light. 

a. Arch. Of wails, etc. : Without windows or 
openings ; (a window or door) walled up. 

iftag Knollfs Hist. 'Turks (1691) 516 The Cloister . . shut 
in on everie side with high and blind wale. 1736 Cartk 
Ormonde 1 . 973 Some of the inhabitants who let tne rebels 
into the place through .an old blind door that was broke 
open for them. iftUo L. Hunt Indicator No. 38 11899; 1 . 
297 This tower, .seemed as blind us it was strong. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Linditf. 41 The north walls of both nave and 
vestry were blind. 1874 Parker Illustr. Goth. A rchit. 1. 
iii. 61 In . . Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford . . the clerestory 
window has a smaller blind arch on each side of it. 

b. Of hedges and the like : Too thick or leafy 
to be seen through. 

sysft Porn Iliad xi. 505 Some huntsman .. From the blind 
thicket wounds a stately deer. 1863 Spring 4 Sum. Lap- 
land 54 The hedges were getting too blind Tor hunting. 

1L Closed at one end. So blind alley in its 
present sense : for early use see 8. 

[1660 Dryden WtUl Gall. 11. i. (1795) 113 He must meet 
me in a blind Alley.) 1668 Culfepfer & Cole Bar/hoi. 
Auat. i. 301 Yet could 1 not. .find the Anastomoses of Vena 
Cava and Vena Porta open, but all blind. !« 7 * Sai mom 
New Loud. Dispens. 8x8 They are of use in the Mind 
Alembiclc. 1704 Swift Irish Manuf. Wks. 1733 V. 11. 7 A 
hcdge-prcsH in some Mind-alley about Little-Brttain. ** 47 . 9 
1 000 Lycl. Ana/. 4 Phys. IV. 736 1 he cssciitn towards its 
blind termination. 1878 Jefferies Gamekpr. at //. 116 
Cross-passages, 4 blind r holes and * pop ’ holes. 

b. Blind holes in Mechanics : holes not coin- 
cident in plates to be riveted together. 

1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbnild. x. 104 The greater number 
of what are termed blind, or half-blind, holes are found in 
the edges. 

12. Of plants : Without buds or eyes, or without 
a terminal flower. Blind bud, one that bears no 
bloom or fruit, an abortive bud. 

1884 J. K. Taylor Sagac. 4 Mor. Plants 70 Should such 
flowers fail to be crossed, no fruit is borne, nnd the flowers 
are then blind. Mod. These asters have turned out 4 blind.' 
18. Blind story , one without point 

Bentley Thai. Pref. 64 He insinuates a blind Story 
ahout something and somebody. 1768 -71 II. Wai.polk 
Y ert tie's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 75 This story Which in 
truth is but a blind one. 

+ 14. transf. from sight to sound. Obs. 

. *996 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxl (x4qs> 949 The 
blynde voyc stynteth sootie * and is stuflyd and dureth not 
longer as the sowne of erthen vessel!. 

IV. Combinations. 

15. General, as blind-born, - hearted ; blind - 
drunk (Sc. blitC-fou), so intoxicated as to see no 
better than a blind man. 

r 975 Kuskw. Gasp. John ix, 39 Ego &ei blinda-borones. 
a ism Auer. R. 178 pu ert blind iheurted, & nr isihst nout 
hwu pu ert poure & naked of holiness#. a 1300 Cursor M. 
13601 >e sai >at blind-born man was he. ivao Wblton Suff. 
Son of God II. xxii. 610 The poor, Blind-Bom Man. 

16. Special comb., os blind area {Arch.), a 
clear space around the basement wall of a house ; 
blind-axle, one that turns but does not move any 
other pari: of the mechanism, — dead-axle ; blind- 
ball, the Puff-ball ( Lycoperdon bovista\ a fungus 
containing dust which is supposed to blind the 
eyes ; blind-beetle, a popular name for beetles 
which are Apt to flv against people, esp. by night ; 
hence blind bcetledness ; also, a small beetle found 
in rice; blind -blooking, -tooling {Bookbind- 
ing), ornamental impressions on book-coven pro- 
duced by heated blocks, or tools, without gold- 
leaf; blind-fish, the Amblyopsis spelmus, a fish 
without eyes found in the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky; bllnd-gollerj (see Bund a. 10); blind- 
hairy (&.), blind-man's-buff; blind-hasard, a 
game at cards ; blind-hob, some gome unknown ; 
blind-hookey, a game at cords ; blind-level (see 
quot.) ; + blind-monte, the mole ; also the water 
shrew-mouse; blind-ehaJi, a winze ; blind-shell 
{Artillery), a shell containing no powder, also one 
that fails to explode when fired ; blind-spot, the 
gpot on the retina which is insensible to light; 
blind-story {Arch.), a triforium or series of arches 
below the clerestory ul a cathedral, admitting no 


light ; blind tooling « bEnd-blockingi . blind- 
window, Vft window that Admits np light; on 
arch of the blind-story. Also Bunn -ChAfo «puT v 
-H1AU, -KNTTLB, -WO AM, q.V. 


tfoot Battle m. Wasp's A \ (1895) 380 If you 

any body for ^Mindbaetlednwa. s 88 eG 0 irraiE« 

Pishes 618 The famous "Blind Fish of the Mammoth Cave 
In Kentucky . . is destitute of estemal eyes, staft SKvcer 
HM. Cards 963 We am informed the modem name of this 
game [Uank*mt| is "Bfittd Heard, asftfft Mm. Bray 
IVarMgh x vii. 1 1884) 135 le the eervanu’ haU, piayiog at 
"Mind hob and hot cockles. sMo Thackeray PJUUp 11 . too 
Victimised by his own undo . . at a game called ** blind 
hookey.* s88z Raymond Mining Gloss ^ * Blind level , 1. A 
level not yet connected with outer workings, e. A level 
for drainage, having a shaft at eithar end, and acting as an 
inverted siphon. 1607 Tofskll Four-f. Beasts 363 It 
hunteth Moles or "Minde Mke. 1770 Remnant ZooL IV. 83 
It (the water shrewmouse) is called, from the smallness of 
Its eyes the "blind mouse. 1864 Daily Tel. 4 May. The 
day was dosed with, ."blind shells for the puipose of com- 
pleting the tables of ranges. 187s HuxlkV Phys. U. 019 
So long as the image, .rests upon the entrance of the«piic 
nerve, it is not perceived, and hence this region of the 


i arcus 1 - „ - . 

Goth. A rchit. Intro?. 18, There i» a passage in tlte thickness 
of the wall of the clerestory as well as in the triforium 
or "blind-story. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4 Bhe. 11 . vi. 
78 The charms of. . tall copies, and "Mind tooling, sfteft 
Bury Wills (18501 107, I byqueth toward the makyng of ij 
"blynde wyndowes in the setd monastery . .x/i. 

Blind (bbind), v. Also 4 -5 blynd(e. Pa. /. 
and pplc. blinded : pple. in 4 blind, iblind, (5 
blynyd'. [f. Blind a., first in MIL : taking the 
place uf the earlier equivalent Blind v.l ; or rather 
perhaps to be viewed os a phonetic variation of the 
tatter, caused by assimilation to the adjective.] 

1. trans. To make blind, deprive of sight : a. 
permanently. 

a 1300 Cursor AL 7946 hi blinded him and prisnnd bath. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Hlyndyn, or make blynde, exceco. 
a 1490 Syr Eglam. 318 To the ycaut he gafe a so we And 
hlyndyd hym in that tyde I 1733 Hanway 7 'rav. 1 . v. lxxvi. 
347 All was taken prisoner and blinded. 1879 Maine Hist, 
lust. ii. 37 He had been accidentally blinded of one eye. 

b. temporarily, e.g. by dazzling with a bright 
light, or by baiidnging the eyes: To render in- 
sensible to light or colour. 

1388 Wyci.ii. licclus. xliii. 4 The sunne blyndith hen. 1530 
Paljk'.m. 458/ 1 This great light blyndeth my syghl xfea 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dow. iv. iv, FcarnothinK t I will 
only blind your eyes. 1807 Hood Hero 4 L. xlv. His eyes 
are Minded with the sleety brine. t86o Tyndall Glac. 1. 
1 5. 38 The effect . .upon the eye Is to blind it in some degree 
to the perception of red. 

2. Jig. To close the eves of the understanding nr 
moral percep ion ; to deceive, 4 throw dust in the 

r * of (persons and their faculties), rejl. To 
one’s (mental) eyes to. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17459 To man bat couaitU has blind. 
«jft-y ITvclif Ex. xxiii. 8 >iftcs, that also blynden wise men. 
iftSft Balk Thre Larues 970 To blynde the rulers and d*:- 
ceyve the cominynalte. 1611 Bible 9 Cor. iii. 14 But their 
mindes were blinded. 1700 Ox ell tr. Vertofs Rom. Rep. 
II. ix. 99 A great Presumption blinded him from seeing his 
own Incapacity. 1709 Butler Strut. Wks. 1874 11 . 103 
Good-will to another may . . blind our judgement. >775 
Sheridan Duenna 111. vi 994 How jealousy blinds people 1 
sftftft Froudk Hist. Eng. 1 . ii. 98 Wokey could not blind 
himself to the true condition of the churcn. 

8 . To put out of sight, hide, conceal ; make diffi- 
cult to see or trace. 

rxftio Cursor M. axw (Fairf.) Jte iewes hid hit efter-sone 
fra ensten men hit to blinde. 1709 C. Peace in Bibl. Topogr. 
Brit. 111 . xo6 The way (isf cunningly Minded by diversions, 
zftsa Scott Rokeby 11. Iv, Oft doubling back in mazy train, 
To mind the trace the dews retain, sfltos Keats Lamia 373 
Wherefore did you blind Yourself from his quick eyas. 

f b. To hide from the understanding, to obscure ; 
to represent as obscure. Obs. 

x6as Hkyum Coemomr. iu. (i68o> 166 Those derarts which 
Ptolomy Mindeth under the name Terra Incognita. 01700 
Stillinofu fj.) The state of the controversy .. he en- 
deavoured with all bis art to Mind and confound, 

1 4. To come in the way of ; to intercept. Obs. 
XJ03 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 19159 Oure shryfte he 
deny! blyndeji. c sage Lonklich Grail Ivi. 174 From here 
schcpis we scholen hem Mynde. 

5 . To deprive (things) of light ; to dnriten. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant 1. iii. 1x651) 10 They 
have hud aside their Jewels, and so Blinded their garment*. 
a X700 Dryden (J.) Such darkness blinds the sky. sfey J. 
Wilson Chr. North 1*837) L X46 l^et the honeysuckle. .Mind 
unchecked a comer of tne kitchen-window. 

b. To dim by excess of light ; to eclipse. 

1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eclog. vl (L.) Her beauty all the 
rest aid blind, ife Tennyson Titkonus 38 Iky [Aurora's] 
sweet eyes, .blind the stars. 

6 . Gunnery. To provide with blindages. 

sftjftB Almon Hist. Europe XIV. UkevIL 1 4 £*traonHnary 
praafeutioos..to render nugatory the effects ofabombard- 
mentf by blindiog the ships . . with turf, wet blankets, and 
. . other articles. 1870 Standard is Doc., Guns Minded 
with iron mantelets. 

7. intv To be or become blind or dim. arch. 

rips Old Age ix. In R. &. P. (xftfis) 149. I blind, I bleti 
c 130ft E. E. Allit. P. R ixa6 Ho Mynde* of Me. «*sa 
Beddors Bride's Tretg. 11. W, I’hy bright eye would bhnd 
at sights like this I 
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HM (biatod)* sb. Also 4 Uysdi, 6 blynd, 
6-7 blind*. [f. BLIND v. <? or &dj.)) 

1 . Anything whfdji obstructs the light or eight. 

*fam C. Mather MagH.CSf, vu, iv. (x8u> ua Blinds to 
kwp ..light (n»\ eatnng into iho souls of non. *768 
Blackmon* Comm. II. 40a If 1 have no ancient window 
overlooking my neighbour** ground, he may not erect any 
blind to obotnict the light. 4 ia Byron Part*** xvii. 
To bind Those dyee which would not brook Midi blind. 

i spec. A screen for n window, mode of woven 
material mounted on a roller, of wire gauze, etc. ; 
used to prevent the entrance of too much light, 
or to keep people fa>m seeing in. Venetian Minds ; 
those made of light laths fixed on strips of web- 

, t I tr. Bedford e Vmtkok f x868> 19 The women . . flew to 
their Minds to discover the cause. 17S8 Lu. Auckland 
Carr, i r86x) II. 67 The making visits, .is done in a carriage 
with blinds, itg Dickens Dorrit i, Blinds, shutters, cur- 
tains, awnings were all dosed and drawn. 

8 . A blinker for a horse ; cf. 8. 

4 . Fortification, A blindage. 

1644 in Rushw. if hi , Coll in. 11 . 739 Massey caused a blind 
to be made across the strut. 17x6 Loud. tin*. No. 4699/ f 
We had thrown up some Blinds to cover our Men. slot 
C. James MU, Diet . s.v. 

1 8 . Any means or place of concealment. Obs. 

Shirley Oh Death o/C. Daffy, Ho will they . . sleep 
Till the last trumpet wake 'em, and then creep Into some 
Mind, 1697 Drydbn Virr. (1806* III. 59 The watchful 
shepherd, from the blind, wounds with a random shaft the 
careless hind. 

6 . fig. Any thing or action intended to conceal 
one's real design ; a pretence, a pretext 

South is Serm. II. so8 A Practice, which duly 
seen into, and stript of its Hypocritical lllinds, could not, etc. 
17x3 Steele Guartiian No. 150(17561 II. 063 Her constant 
care of me was only a Mind. 173a Swift Wks. (1841)11. 1*7 
These verses were only a blind to conceal the most dangerous 


(blrindai), si, ff. Blind v, 4 -ml.] 

1 . He who or that which blinds. Also fit, 

sjBv Golding DeMomdy ill (1617) ea The same Sunne is 
the light ner of our eyes. .and. .the Minder of them, stag 
Cailvu in Froude Lift (188s) II. 73 To the bodily eye 
Self is aperpetua) Minder. _ _ 

2 . A .blinker for a hone. (Chiefly In U.S.) 

1809 J.‘ Barlow Columb. x. 414 Shake off their tmm sits*, 
their blinders cut. staff E mmm# Bug. Traits am la 
commofvHm 'home work* hut with Minder* xMoTemt. 
bam Gt. Sahara iL j§ The Winters^ wero for show and Dot . 


for Use, as none of them reached forward u for as the 
h orse 's eyea 

IMnUftM (hlri*ndf?«*ld>, tr. Forms : 3 blind-' 
Alien, 4 blyndlMle(n, blynftfle, 5 blynd- 
Mlyn, -foyld, bljnfalda, 6 blyndtell, -felde, 
blindflold, blyndfold, 6- blindfold. Pa, pple. 
3 iblindfeilod, 4 blindffcUsd, -field, blynd- 
-folde, bljnfald, yblyndfhlled, 5 blynd(e)- 
f^llyd, -fyide, 5 6 blynd(efeldo, 6 blind- 
•flldad, -flaldad, 6- blindfolded. [ME. biiud- 
fclle{n to strike Mind, f. fallen to strike. Fill; 


occurring mostly in the pa. pple. blindfeUed, -field, 
-field, -nids, whence the -d was, in the 15th c., er- 
roneously adn 


These verses were only a blind to conceal the most dangerous 
designs of the party, stag Coleridge ’tabled. 14 May, 
There is one sonuet |of Snakspeare's] which, from its in- 


congruity, I take to be a purposed blind. 

+ 7 . Naut. A spritsail [ — I )n. blinds], Ot*s, 
xasg Stewart C'wi. Sett. (1858) I. so With foksaiU, top- 
baili, manesall, rausall, and blynd. 

8. Comb, chiefly attrib., as (in sense a) blind-cord, 
-pulley, -roller, etc. ; (in sense 3) blind- halter, 
-winkers ; blind-bridle, a bridle with blinkers. 

X71X Load, Goa, No. 4875/4 Galled on both sides of bar 
Head with a blind Halter. 1886 You at r Horst v. (187a) 
1 13 Last of all, the blind winkers. x8Bx Mechanic 1 714 
How to make a blind-roller. Cable Dr, Sevier vi, A 

quarter circle of iron-work set liku a blind-bridle. 

Blindage, [f. prec. + -agk.] A screen or other 
structure used in fortification, sieges, etc. to protect 
from the enemy's firing ; a mantelet. — Blind sb. 4. 
x8xa Wellington in Gurw. Dish, IX. 196 Troops are well 

E rotected from the effects even of the heaviest fire of shells, 
y what are called blindages, xlfia E. O'Donovan Mtrv 
Oasis II. xxxiil. 69 The Turcomans having constructed 
blindages in connection with their huts, 
t Blinda*t£on. Obs. [f. (IS prec. 4 -AVION : cf. 
starvation.] - Blinding, Blind sb. 4-6. 

1388 J. Harvey l)ist cursive Pt obi. 5a The pretended cloke 
of Incubus, or such like glome blindation. 18x7 Collins 
l)ef. Bp. Ely 11. vii. v6c» That's the blindation. a 1734 North 
Exam. 1. iii. P 106. 196 Theme Authors, .build up Bhndations 
before one of the foulest Knots of Inquiry that ever defiled 
the Sun's Light. 

Blind-ooal- Non-bituminous coal, or anthra- 
cite, which bums without flame. 

x8oa Playfair Illustr. Hatton. The. 148 Coal may exist 
without bitumen as in the instance of blind-coal. 183s J. 
Holland Mantfi. Metals 1 . 1x9 Blind-coal is used in the 
smelting establishments in the South of Wales with great 
advantage. 1840 I. Jackson Minerals xxii, Anthracite . . 
called in Staffordshire, Stone coal, in Scotland Blind coat. 

Blinded (blai’ndikl), ppl. a. [f. Blind r- and 

Sb. -ID*.] 

1 . Made blind, deprived of light or light 
xflgff Spenser Astroph., Thest. 134 The Minded archer-boy. 
xtax Clark Mil . Minstr, I. 198 Each eye.. In Minded 
slumber doses. 

2 . fig. Having the understanding darkened ; de- 
luded; deceived, benighted, foolish. 

1535 Covendale Numb. xiv. 44 They were Mynded to go 
vp to the toppe of the mouutaine. fggl Knox First Blast 
(Arb.j 40 The approbation and consent of a Minded multi- 
tude. sate Baxter Call Uncouv. Pref.jThou art a blinded 
Atheist x8N6 Scott Woods/. 1x810) 178 The blinded Papists. 


roneously admitted into the stem of the vh. Hence 
the 1 6th c. perversion blindfold, associated with the 
notion of folding something round the eyes, which 
had come to be the common use of the word.] 
t L trans . To strike blind ; to blind. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10615 Blinfeld [r*. r. Menfcllcd, Mindfeld, 
MyndfoldcJ ha was als he »qa lai. c xsso R. Brunnk Chrou. 

» , He suore . .^at ueuer Alfred his broper horgh him waxdedo 
o blynfeld, no stayn. c 1440 Promp. Para. 40 Blynd yn, or 
make Mynde. BlyndfeUen, idem est. 

2 . To cover the eyes, csp. with a bandage. 

a ttm$Ancr, R. 106 Ha kolade . .)nt me hint blindfollede. • 
pauh trn Jrin alen . . blindfcllte on eorSe. 1388 Wyclif Luke 
xxii. 64 And the! bJynfelden hym, and smyten his face. S48U 
Calk, Angl . 35 To Hl>mdfeyld Jblyndfeflel. veiart. 1494 
Fabvan vi. ccx. a?5 She was blyndefelde& lad vnto the place. 
rxKxe Uarcuv Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) Civ. Here cyne 
Mmdfielded. xgaff '1 ‘indale Luke xxii. 64 And Myndfolded 
hym. xgaff Ptlgr. Per/.W. de W. i ?3 i >» 5V Y' cloth with y- 
whiche our Sauyour was blyndfelde. 1530 Palogr. 448, I 
blyndefelde one, I cover his sight. iaup Lffe Sir T. More 
in Words w. Eccl Hi or. (1853) II. 17 He tooke a napkin . . 
wherewith ha blindfolded his own ei«H. 1787 Swift Ivomier 
of Wood. Wks. 1755 If. 11. 58 He.. gives any person leave 
to blindfold him. x8m Anster Faust 314 They Mod and 
blindfold me. 

8 . fig. To darken the understanding or judgement 


1581 Marbrcx Mr. Notes 1037 They are blindfolded, they 
re snared. 1674 Allen Dang. Euthus. 60 If Prejudice do 

IJ n lis 1 


not blindfold you. xype Burke />. Rev. 344 They, .blind- 
fold themselves, like bulla that shut their eyes when they 
pneh. 1879 H. Gbobok Progr. 4 Pop. ii. iv. u88i> »5 Men 
ignore facts when blindfolded by a pre -accepted theory. 

Blindfold, a. Forma : see prec. (in po. 
pple.) : also 5-6 blynfeld(e, blyndfeld(e, (blind- 
fleld(e, blyndeflalde \ blyndefolde, 6bljndBld, 
7 blindefold, 6- blindfold. 

1 . Having the eyes bandaged so as to prevent 
vision. (Rarely attrib. ; often advb.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 88/1 He fonde them on theyr 
knees and blynrlfeld. 1393 T. Wilson Rhet. 115 b, Shall 
some centilman playc blyndefolde at the cheue. 155K EdkN 
Decades W. lad. (Arb.) 347 They can in mnner gotnyther 
Myndfieldc. 1768 Tulkfn Lt. Nat. il.606 He that follows 
another blindfold. 179a S. Rogers Pitas. Mem, 1. 36 And 
turned the Mindfold hero round and round, 
b. transf, 

1993 ShakS. Rich. IT, 1. iiL 004 My Inch of Taper will be 
burnt and done. And blindfold death not let me see my sonne. 

2 . fig. With the mind blinded ; without per- 
ception ; without forethought, heedless, reckless. 
Cf. Blind a. 3. 

c 1490 De Degn ilrvilles Pilgr. in Cath. Angl. 35 Ofbaim 
thatcrblynfhlaeanderasblynric. 1970 B. Ooook Pep. Kingd. 
i. 3, But blyudefielde every man must take, whatsoeuer he 
settee out. 199a ShajC'. Pen. 4 Ad. 554 With blindfold 
fury she begins to forage. 1887 Dryden Hind 4 P. 1. 394 
The blind-fold blows of ignorance. 1878 Monlev Crit, 
Misc. Ser. 1. 158 Sailing blindfold and haphazard. 

■f 8. Dark. Cf. Blind a. 6. Obs. 



f 8. Dark. Cf. Blind a. 6. Obs. 
xfiox Yarington Two Trai Prol. 7 in Bullen O. Pt, IV, 
Each stately streets, And bfinde-fola turning. 

Blindfold, sb . [f. the adj. : in sense a leaning 
upon Fold sb ] 

tl. That which is blindfold. Obs. 

1643 Mrs/. Intq. 14 Where blindfold is the onely play. 

2 . A bandage over the eyes ; fig. anything which 
takes away perception or judgement. 

x 8 ta L. Wallace Ben-Hur 11. v. 106 To the excellences 
of other pooplex the egotism of a Roman is a blindfold. 

Bli'iidxoldod, ///. a. [f. Blindfold v. 4 -bd 1 .] 
- Blindfold a. 

X879 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal Mar. 89 Gins., He is de- 
scribed . . to be blindfolded, xffffs Burney K 4 pff. Awper * ji 
B lindfolded ludges. 1730 A. Gordon Moffett Ampkit. 050 
Those who did any thing iu a blindfolded manner. rsBffe 
C. S. Brooks Marullo in Casque/ Lit. (1877} I. 390/9 To 
tell his story to the blindfolded girL 
BlindfoldtdneaB. Blindfolded condition. 
1883 Saiji Cap/. Dang. 1 . x. 395 That Blindfoldedne&s of 
Ignorance. 

Blindfolder. [f. Blindfold v. + -nb 1 -] One 
who blindfolda or hoodwinks. 

0x849 Drumm. of Hawth. Speech Wks, (1711) exo The 
malicious blind-folders, xlffx Gen. P. Tmomfsom Audi Alt. 
P. III. ckdii. 180 Tht political bliodfoldera. 
Bli ndfolding , vbl. sb. In 3 -felltmge, IU- 
lunge. [f. as prec. + -tNo 1.] The action of cover- 
ing up the eyes ; hoodwinking ; the apparatus used 
in the action ; the state produced. 

0 sees Auer. R. 96 Uor bore blindfallunge. TMd, x88 
Codes pmen . . bunete^, spotlunge, blindfellunge. 1983 
Goldino Calvin on Dent. xvi. 94 Lusts* and likings . . nee 
MindfMdiag* to keepe vs from seeing God. xfVfT- Bkp- - 
avid. 65 Actual Mhtd-folainfl and muff i n g, 


BlindfbAdljr, mfo. rare. [f. Blindfold a. 4 > 
-ly. 8] In a blindfold manner, blindly. 

184a J* Eaton Hgnqy-combe exl The matter, which they 
dailv, uke Parrots, doc Mindefoldly prattle of. 
t Blindftll, Obs. rare. Mind, blinded. 

■tax Svlvrster Mottoes 74 Man. .brute and hliudcAiIl. 

Blind nt. [-See Blind a, u.l One of the 
intestines closed ut the lower end ; the caecum . 

*894 T. B. La Trimaud. Fr. Acad, n. 350 The first of 
(best great ones is called the blinde gut, because . . it hath 
but one way, both to receive in, ana to let out the matter 
received. » jm J. S. Le Dean's Observ. Surg. 11771; Ub 
a b, The Mind Gut, so called from being perforated at one 
End only. 

t Blind-hlid. Obs. A cover for an alembio 
or retort ; a retort with such a cover. 

site R. Mathew Uni. Alch. f 108. 176 Put on a blind 
head, and let it stand in ashes, or Hainan Maria, xfffiy 
Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qua/., A Glasse Body, with a blind 
head luted to it. , *738 Ba 1 ley Housh. Diet . tao Clap on a 
Mind-head, lute It well. S743 Land. 4 Country brow. nr. 309 
Hope that have been, .stewed on Purpose in a blind Head. 

tBlinlhwd, -hood. Oh. [f. Bund «.+ 

-HKAIi, -HOOD.] Blindness. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xcvl. a Til 111 men, cloudy 9 t 
myrke in syn, for thaire blynhedc, he semys myrk. 

Blinding (blai*ndin\ vbl. sb. [r. Blind v.] < 

1 . The action of making blind. 

s888 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 79 So striking 
an event as the blinding of an Emperor. 

2 . fig. Darkening of the mental or moral sense. 

e 1380 Wycuf De Dot. AYr l. Sel. Wks. HI. 439 Love of God 
in quenched hi blyndyng of he world, r 1449 Pkcock Repo, 
v. xv. 563 Point!* of wicchecraft and Mlndingis. 1709 Stan, 
mopk Paraphr. 1 . 37 1 'he blinding of Passion. 

8 . « Bmndaqk. 

1809 Sun 17 Sept, x/5 It wan proposed . . to cover the lo# 
batterieK with a strong blinding. 

Bli nding, ppl a. [f. as prec. 4 -xno 2.] That 
blinds, (bee the vb.) 

Burns Winter i. The blinding sleet and snaw. xtte 
Giwsk Rom, Nat. Hitt. 49 A deuse log of blinding sand. 
Bli-ndingly, adv. [f. prec. 4 • LY 2 .J in a 
blinding manner ; so os to blind. 

1849 Hark Par. Serm. II. 153 The darkness which lay 
blindingly on the hearts and souls of mankind. Mod. Now** 
paper. The snow flying blindingly. 

Blindilh (Mai ndiJ), a. [f. Blind 0. 4 -imhI ] 
Somewhat blind. 

xffxx Florio, Cecutieute, blindish, dimme of sight. 1638 
Ariana 030 Tin a passion something blindUh. 1859 Brown- 
ing Men 4 Worn. I. 179 An old dog, bald and Mindish. 

t Bundled, PPl a. noncc-wd. Darkened. 

xffo6 Svlvkntkm Du Bart as 1. L (vtei) 5/a Or whether else 
some other Lamp he kindled Upon the Heap (yet all with 
Waters Middled ■. 

Bli'ndlffSfll, a. [f. Blind sb. 4 -lebm.] Of a 
window : Having no blhid. 

1893 C. BsontM r iilette xx. (D.) Tlte high btindless win. 
down, xtea Tennyson Enid 71 The Mindless casement. 

Bli'nolillg, sb. [f. Blind a. 4 -lino ; cf. 
weakling.] A blind person. 

1949 T. Ponet Dqf. Marr. Priests 44 God. .bathe scattrrd 
those Myndtyngee to their vtter cuntusioo. 1983-87 Foxa 
A. 4 M. II. 310 A sort of Mindlings. 

Blindling, -lings, adv. north, dial. Forms; 

3 blindlunge, 6 -lingla, -linga, -ling, -lynge, 
9 Sc. blin(d)lina. [f. Blind 0. 4 -ling(8 advb. 
suffix .] Blind-wise, blindly, heedlessly. 

a xasg St. Marker. 15 lch habbcablcnd ham bat ha blind- 
lungegafi. . 9x3 Douglas A£neu it. vii. [vi.) 74 Quhcn 
blindltngis in the battell fey thui fycht. 1944 Balk Lhron, 
Sir 7 . Q Ideas tell in Hart. Misc. I. 075 They will..leade 
you blindelynge into hell with themselues. sffgl M. Por- 
tf.oi'0 Souter Johnny 31 BKnlins did the carline speak it 

Blindly (bbi ndli), adv. [f. Blind 0. 4 -ly 2.] 
1 . In a blind way ; after the manner of the blind ; 
fig. without foresight or reason, ddudedly. 

c 839 K, Ali.fred 0 rw. 1. x. |6 Hublindlice nionexe )moda 
sprecafi ymb bone cristendom. rxjfio Wyclif Antecrut 

4 Meynee iu If be puple . . folowe hem hlyndly. xiM 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 94 The Brother Mindely shed tne 
Brothem blood. 1607 Drydkn Mrg. Eclog. vl 59 How 
Stas, and Fartli, and Air and active Flame. .Were blindly 
gather’d in ibis goodly Ball. t8ae Carlyi.r in Frasor's Mag. 
V. 309 Whigs struggling blindly forward, Tories holding 
blindly back. 1899 1 <ongf. iliaw. IntroeL 96 Groping 
blindly in tho darkness. 

1 2 . Dimly, indistinctly. Obs. Cf. Blind 0. 7. 
iff 88 Loud. Gae. No. 0168/4 A Dun Gelding. .R. U. blindly 
upon the same Leg. 

8 . Without an opening. Cf.BT.iND0.fi. 

187a Huxley Thy*, viii. *oa The scala media . . at its 
opposite end terminates Mindly, 
t Now written as two words. 

c 1309 Chron. Eng. 769 in Ritnon’s Metr. Rom. 1 1 , yn Ant 
a Mindmon hade sihte. 1999 Shaks. Much Ado u. L 009 
You strike like the blindman. 

Hence Blind man's ball, a local name of the 
Fuff-ball fungus, or Blind-ball ; ■& Blind 0. 16. 

ilu Withering Brit. Plants (1830) IV. 340. 
Blind-man-bufT, v. nonce-wd. if. next, in its 
earlier form.} tram. To blindfold, hoodwink. 

1709 Hickeringili. Priest-er. 10.(1771)009 The bast Engine 
that ever Priest-cruft invented* :o Hliod-man-buff the silly 

mind • mu’l - lmff (bbi<nd m*n* b^f). 
Alio 6-7 Mtojatt-buRa, (taflrt, >BougK 
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-bluff) 7-9 bUadmaa’a-buff. [f, Blind-man + 
Buff « buffet, blow stroke.] 

1 . A game in which one player is blindfolded, 
and tries to catch and identify any one of the others, 
who, on their part, pash him about, and make sport 
with him. 

x6oo Rowlands Let. Humour* Blood iv. 64 At hot-cockle* 
leape-frogge, or blindman-buffe. tM Gaule Prmct . The. 
<1699) J$i Others make him [Christ] no better then their 
Pastime, at no more discreet a Sport then Child* or Footes 
Rlind-mati-Buffet : Pro/hecie vnto m, who ie he that smote 
theet 1654 J. Tavlos t Water-P.) Gt. Eater Kent. Gregorio 
Dawson, an English-man, devised the unmatchable mystery 
of niiud man-buffe. 1696 Mouth. Mercury VII. 55 They 
oblig'd him to play With 'em at Blind man- BuffT if m 
Goldsm. Pic. W. xi, Mr. Burchell . . set the boys and girls 
to blindman'a buff. x866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser 1. 186 The 
whole parlour put into disorder by blind man's buff. 

8- fix- 

1590 Three Lords Lond.,\\t to my stall; Love, Lucre, 
Conscience, blindman buffe to you all. 1643 Bramhall 
Serpent Salve 1 1 We desire to see what they have done, 
before we go to blindman's buffet one with another. 1641 
C. Walker Hist, Indep. 1.55 Me thinks, .we are compelled 
to play at blind-man-bough for our lives. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. vl iti. 078 Government by Blind-man's-buff. 

Blind man’a holiday. A humorous phrase 
for the time just before candles are lighted, when 
it is too dark to work, and one is obliged to rest 
or 1 take a holiday *; formerly used more widely. 

*809 N Aft HE Lent. Stufie in Harl. Misc. VI. 167 iD.) 
What will not blind Cupid doe in the night, which is his 
blindmans holiday. 16x1 in Flojho. 1796 Peggk Anonym. iii. 
1 18 The twilight, or rather the hour between the time when 
one can no longer *ee to read and the lightm^of the candle, 


is commonly called blindman's holiday. 


i Auut Judy’s 


[f Blind a. + -ness.] 
of sight. 

nde 


Mag. Oct. 358 At meal-times, or in blindman's holiday, 
when no work was to be done. 

Blindness (bhi ndn s). 

1 . Blind condition ; want of 

c 1000 jElpnic Dent, xxviii. 98 Sen'Je J»e Drihten on . . 

bllndnytse, hast Jm gropie on midne darg. a 1300 Cursor M. 
90957 A jugelur wit blmdnes he [Pauli smat. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xxiv. (*495) 913 Blyndeuesse is pryun- 
cyon of syghte. c 1440 Promt, parv. 40 Blyndnesse, ceci- 
tas. x6xs Bible Deut. xxviii. a8 The Lord shall smite 
thee with madnesse and blindneasc. 1671 Milton Samson 
196 That which was the worst now least afflicts me. Blind- 
ness. 1899 Masson Milton 1 . 7x7 Galileo’s blindness had 
become total. 

2 . fig. Want of intellectual or moral perception; 
delusion, ignorance ; folly, recklessness. 

97s Bliekl . Horn. 93 ftet we ongyton faa blindnease ure 
Klheodignesee. *1x340 Ham polk Prose Tr. (1866) 19 A 
nakede mynde. .of lnesu . . withowtten lyghte of knaw 


in resounc, es bot a blyndnes. 1506 Pi 


iwynge 

, Per/. tW. de 
W. 1531) 943 b, Tempestes of desperacyon or blyndnes of 
mynde. xdxx Bible Rom. xi. 95 Blindnesse in part is hap- 
pened to IaraeL 1796 Br. Watson A/of. Bible 909 The 
blindness of your rage. 1837 Dickens Pickm. (1847) Pref- 1 x 
A host of petty jealousies, blindnesses, and prejudices. 

1 8 . transf. Concealment. Obs. rare. 

1990 Shake. Com. Err. 111. ii. 8 Muffle your false loue with 
some shew of blindnesse. 

Blind-nettle. Herb. [f. Bund a. 1 2 ; from 
its wanting the characteristic stinging quality of 
nettles proper.] The Dead-nettle ; also the Hemp- 
nettle and Hedge Nettle or Wood Woundwort. 

r 1000 jElmoc Gram. 31 x Archangelica , blindnetle. 1398 
Tskvisa Barth. De P. A*, xvii. cxciii. (1495) 730 The deed 
nettyll or the blynde nettyl 1578 I.ytk Dodoens 1. Ixxxviii. 
iti At this present time it is called.. in English Blinde 
Net tel. 1736 Bailey Hovseh. Diet. 113 Blind Nettle, .is of 


ng. drying, digestive and incisive quality. 1878 
Bbittkn & Holland Plant - n . 

t Blinds* Obs. (See quot.) 

1874 Ray Smelting Silv. 118 There is a white Fluor about 
the vein which they call Spar and a black which they call 
Blinds. This but covers the vein of Oarc, and when it ap- 
pears they are sure to find Oare. 

t Blindwluurtred, fpl*. Obs. In 4 blynt- 
wbaruet, blynwheruedL [f. Blind a. + wkerven , 
wharven to turn.] Blinded, blindfolded. 

c tgao Cast. Love 1x46 His ejen weore blynt-wharuet bo. 

Blind pWOg m, (bloi-ndjwwni). Zool. [Cf. Da. 
blindorm : so called from the smallness of its eyes.] 
A reptile (Angitis frogilis) also called Slow-worm. 
(Formerly applied also to the Adder.) 

ri4SB Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 706 Hec scutula, a 
blyndwonne. c 1480 Ibid. 766 ldrus f idra. matrix, a blynd- 
wurme. xgo Shaks. Mias. N. 11. ii. xi Newts and blinde 
wormes do no wrong. 17x1 H. Sloans in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 49X We caused a Whelp to be bit.. by a Blind- 
Worm. 3783 Bril. Mag. IV. 35s He was stung by a blind- 
worm, for so they call them here. 1770 Pennant Tours 
Scott. (1774) 340 Any kind of serpent except the harmless 
blind worm. 1810 Scott Lady efL. 111. v. There the slow 
blind-worm left his slime. 

Blink (bliqk), v. Forms: (4 blynke), 6-7 
blinke, 7 blynok, 7- blink. [In MC. f only as 
an occasional variant of Blknk, esp. in Robert of 
Brunne ; and perh. in the form tlinche (once, in 
Bekei), also in a sense of blench. Otherwise ex- 
clusively mod. English (since c 1 575). It coincides 
in its late appearance, as well as in form and 
sense, with Mi m. and mod.Du. blinken , mod.Ger. 
blinken, the origin of which is equally obscure. 
They are conjecturally regarded as nasalised forms 
of the stem blik- to shine (see Blui), but no 


satisfactory account can be given of their late 
appearance. In ME., blenkt was used regularly 
where blink now takes its place: see Blinoh, 
Blink.] 

I. To deceive, elude, tum away. 

+ L irons . To deceive. Obs. ran. [For ME. 
Blbnch v 1 1, Blink v. i.J 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4x69 We Englys men )wron 
shulde faynke pat enuye us nat blynke. 
t 2 . intr. To start out of the way, so as to elude 
anything ; - Blbnch v . 1 a. Blink a. Obs. rare . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7606 (GOtt.) porn he had his bodi bora 
Ne had he blinked nim biforn [v. r. bienked (a), blenched J. 
1 « Irons. To avoid, flinch from. 

Cf. biinche c 1300 in Blench v. > 3. 

H. To move the eyelids, twinkle, peep, wink. 
1 3 . intr. To look, look up from sleep, open the 
eyes. fOnly in this author; otherwise Blink v. 6.] 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5675 Pers of hys slepe gan 
blynke, And gretely on hys dreme gan faynke. 

4 . To twinkle with the eye or eye-lids. In 
various shades of meaning which run into one 
another : in the earlier, the notion of 'glancing * 
predominates ; in the later, that of * winking.* 

a. To glance, cast or let fall a glance, have 
a peep ; to look with glances (and not steadily). 

1390 Shaks. Midi. N. v. i. 178 Sweet and louely wall, Shew 
me thy chinke, to blinke through with mine eine. 199a 
Jail VI. in Ellu Orix. Lett. 11. 936. HI. 163 Turne your 
eyes a littell . . to blinke upon the nccessaire cace of yourc 
l 1 riend. CXS90 Ld, 0/ Lear no 498 in Fumiv. Percy Folio 

I. 197 Rather, .then all the gold that ere 1 blinket on with 
mine eye. 1790 in Ramsays Tea-/. Misc. 16 On him she 
did na gloom. But blinkit bonnilie. 

b. To look with twinkling eye-lids, as one half- 
awake or dazzled with light. 

1600 J. Lank Tom Tel- troth ijs It blinds the fti^ht, it 
makes men bleare-cyd blinke. xfio6 Coleridge Chrlstabel 

II. xxii, A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy. X850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom ix. 77 Holding the candle aloft, and 
blinking on our travellers with a dismal and mystified ex- 
pression. x86x Mrs. Norton Lady La G. iv. 176 The babe 
..with tender eyes Blinks at the world a little while, and 
dies. S863 Miss Braddon J. Marchmont 1 1 1 . i. 9 A brown 
setter, .lay upon the hearth-rug. .blinking at the blaze. 

o. To shut the eyelids momentarily and in- 
voluntarily ; to wink fur on instant. 

1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 30 Or silly mortal blinks 
an ee. >S6s Dickens Mut. Fr. 969 London was blinking, 
wheezing and choking. 1876 Foster Phys. ill. v. (1879; 544 
When we stimulate one of our eyelids with a sharp electri- 
cal shock, both eyelids blink. 

5 . To cast a sudden or momentary gleam of 
light ; to twinkle as a star ; to shine with flicker- 
ing light, or with a faint peep of light ; to shine 
unsteadily or dimly. 

Burns Eg. J. Smith ii, Ev'ry star that blinks aboon. 
1807 Crabbk Par. Reg . 1. 378 Where blinks through 
paper’d panes the setting sun. x8ax Clare Pill. Minstr. 1 . 76 
As stars blink out from clouds at night. >8e8 Scott F. AT. 
Perth II. v. 164 The very tapers are blinking, as if tired of 
our conference. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 398 The 
sun was. .blinking on the windows. 

6. irons. To shut the eyes to ; to evade, shirk, 
pass by, ignore : orig. a sporting phrase. 

174a Fielding 7 . Andrews 1. xvi. (28x5) 39 There’s a bitch 
. .»ne never blinked a bird in her life. xBxx Byhon Hints 
fr. Hor. 355 Dogs blink their coveys. *8x3 De Quincey 
Lett. Educ. i. (i860) 90 Children, however, are incidents 
that will occur in this life, and must not be blinkeJ. 1899 
Geo. Euot A. Bede 1x4 It was no use blinking the facL 
b. With at (improperly). 

1877 Sears A than. vi. 43 Why have these passages, .been 
blinked at and ignored ? 

7 . irons. To turn (milk, beer, etc.) slightly sour. 
[The origin of this use has been sought in the 
glance of an evil eye, the ‘ blinking' of milk being 
formerly ascribed to witchcraft ; also in the effect 
of lightning, since thunder generally 1 blinks’ milk ] 

16x6 Surpl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 589 Bottle aJe .. 
must n< 
to giue 

17x3 Loud. 4 Countr. Brew? iv. (1743) *63 They are apt to 
blink or give a little sourish Taste to their Drink, 
b. intr. To tum slightly sour. 
a Z84S Digby Closet Open. (1677) 91 There let the wort. 

. jVsil 2 <- 1 .. LI.VL ..J Ims liba .kin nn.11. 


beam® and blinks in the tub. 

H 8. irons. To cause one to blink ; to blindiold. 
[A pseudo-archaism in Landor.l 
1848 Landor Exam. Shake. II. 078 He who Winketh the 

3 es of the poor wretch about to die doeth it out of mercy. 
13 Kane Grinned Exp . xlL (1856; 376 With the sun . • 
nking my eyes. 

^ 9 . See Blink v. 6- 7. 


mg my eyes. 

I. See Blink v. 6 - 7 . 

t Bli&lk sb. 1 Obs. [f. JJlutk v. i, and like it 


in ME. only in Robert of/Bmnne, for the Blank, 
Blxmoh of his contempo»rk».] 

L A trick, stratagem ;f Blench, Blink, sb. 1. 
xjM R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4x85 He shal ►yoke or to 
do a wykkede blynke. 

2 . pi. Boughs thrown to turn aside deer from 
their course ; alio, feathers, etc. on a th re ad to 
scare birds. Cf. Blknobul 


BLXinOKD. 


sSss Cotoil, Brieeee, bonghes . . left in the view of a 
deere, or cast ouerthwart the way to hinder his running. . 
Our wood-men call them. Blinket. sdsi Markham Countr. 
Content . 1. xi. (x668; 59 They are Hke blinks, which will ever 
chase your game from you. i8as “ Farew. Hush. 98 Tiis 
nearer that these Blinkes. .come to the ground, .the better 
h U, lest the fowls finding a way to creep vndcr them, begin 
not to respect them. 

Blink (bliqk), sb* Forms: 4 blynke, 6 blinok, 
7 blinke, 7- blink, [f. Blink v. 3-4 ; like which 
it is found in ME. in Robert of Branny where 
contemporaries used Blink.] 

1 . A sudden or momentary gleam of light from 
the sun, a fire, etc. ; a slight flash ; a peep of light ; 
a twinkling gleam, as of the stars; a gleam of 
sunshine between showers: also poet, 'glimmer. 1 

1717 Protest, Mercury 5 July 6 A ternhle Fire, .caus’d, .by 
a Blink of Firethat issued from some adjoining Chimney, and 
lodg'd in the Thatch. x8z8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xi, Creep out 
ol their holes like blue- bottle flies in a Mink of sunshine. 
S833 Words w. Sonn. vii. Not a blink Of light was there. 
1834 R. Mudik Brit. Binit • 1841) 1 . 3*3 The Miuk of reddish 
orange displayed fay the flirt of the tail, it** Browning 
Statue * Bust, In a bed-chamber by a taper's blink. 

b. fig. A 'glimmer' or 'spark of anything 
good. o. A brief gleam of mental sunshine. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4449 be leste faoghte. .pat 
of godenesse hadde any blynke. 1730 T. Boston Mem. vi. 
149 , I sometimes have blinks of great joy. 0 x73a R. 
Lrrkinr in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. ci, 1 will sing of my 
blinks and of my showers. 1831 M. Scott Tom Cringle xU. 
(1859) 549 , 1 shall always blessheaven for my fair Bunks. 

2 . A glance (usually, a bright, cheerful glance) ; 
a glimpse. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1394 Carkw Tasso <x88x) 7 Lookcs downe, and in one 
blinck, and in one vew, Coinprizeth all what so the world 
can shew. Ibid. 05 Her eyes Sweet blinck. 17x3 Let. in 
Wodro w Corr. (18431 II. 66 We have had a sweet blink ut 
the sacrament last Sabbath. 1790 Burns Tam O’Shautcr, 
For ae blink o* the bonnie burdies. 18x6 Scott Old Alort. 
xxxvii, 1 wish my master were living to get a blink o't. 1839 
Bailey Festus xviii. (1848) 185 By the blink of thine eye. 

8. transf. The time taken by a glance ; an in- 
stant, the twinkling of an eye; ~ Ger. Augenblick. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 

a 1813 A. Wilson Hogmenae, The liauor was brought in 
a blink, liny Scott Tivo Drovers, Stay Robin — bide u 
blink. 1864 Hawker Quest Sangraal 94 Whole Ages glided 
in that Blink of Time. 

4 . Ice-blink : a shining whiteness about the 
horizon produced by reflection from distant masses 
of ice. Also, loosely, a large mass or field of ice, 
an iceberg. 

1778-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1854 A brightness in the 
northern horizon, like that reflected from ice, usually called 
the blink. 1818 Edin. Rev. XXX. 17 The blink from packs 
of ice. appears of a pure white. 1837 Macdoucall tr. 
Groans Creenland 80 During the three hours we took to 
pass this blink, it calved about twenty times. 1836 Kank 
A ret. Exp. I. v. 4Q, 1 ascended to the crow's-nest, and saw 
• .the ominous blink of ice ahead. 


Blink (bliqk), a. Also 7 blinok. [Cf. Blinked.] 

1 . Of the eyes: Habitually blinking. Hence 
blink-eyed a. 

1813 Th aches Jml. Amer. Rev. 390 It was the doctor’s 
misfortune to have one blink eye. 

c 1390 Mamlowe 9 nd Pt. Tamburl. 1. i, The blink-ey’d 
burghers heads, a 1805 Wood Life (1848) 930 A blinkeyed 
bookseller in Cheaphide. 1893 Loud. Gat. No. 3041/4 Blink 
Ey d, high Nos’d. 

2 . Of milk, etc. : Slightly sour. Cf. Blink v. 7. 

1883 C. F. Smith Sou the mi sms in Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Soc . 45 Blink milk, * milk somewhat soured.* West Vir- 
ginia. 

Blinkard (bli-qk&rd). Also 6 blinoarde, 
blinkarde, blenkard. [f. Blink v. 4- -aud.] 

1 . A reproachful name for one who habitually 
blinks or winks ; one who has imperfect sight. 

*1310 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann . (1570) Bj, An one eyed 
blincardc. xgBo UauktAIv. B 8x9 A Blinkarde, he that hath 
such eies that the liddes couer a great part of the apple. 
1883 Chmr. Holland in Harl. Misc. 1x745) V. 575 Among 
the Blind, the one-ey'd Blinkard reigns. z8S8 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. xvii. 437 Blinkard or Blinking , is to have the 
Eye-lids ever moving : so that there is no perfect sight. 
1786 Wolcott (P. Pmdar) Ode to R.A.’s xL Wks. x8ia 1. 
157 Yes Blinkards : and with Lustre shine, 
b. transf. A star that shines dimly. 


. Hakkwill Apol. 111. vii. • a In some parts wee see 

many glorious . . starres . . in some none but blinkards i 


; and 


obscure ones. 

2 . fig. One who lades intellectual perception. 

igq Skelton Carl. Laurel I. 610 Brainles blenltards that 
blow at the cole. 1833 Kingsley Westw. Ho. (1861) 180 
Calling himself an ass and a blinkard. x88a Blackie in Gd. 
Words Oct. 640 A race of blinkards. who peruse the case 
And shell of life, but feel no soul behind. 

f 8. One who ' shuts his eyes' to what is happen- 
ing, who blinks facts. Obs. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. xlv. 8s So as God should 
play the blinkard or shut his Eyes. 

4 . attrib. or adj., usually Jig. 

* 98*8 Skelton Balettee 04 Tnou blinkerd blowbotl ; thou 


.rakest 1 

out with both theft eyesj and have no btinkani minox 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 9a A blinkard precipitancy. 
SUaXad, ppl- «• Bmm v. + -«o.] Affected 
with a blink or blinking. 

sag 8 Srsnskr F. Q. 111. ix. 5 And keepe oonttouaU spy 
Upon bar with his other bfiacked eya. 
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fBlaltiW (bit-nkai ). ff. as pice. 4 -n 1 .] 

L Obe who blinks ; a blinking or puiblina person, 
*f*i Aw. J. Wiujami Holy Table (1637) 119 He wu but 
a bunker, and caw . , but with half an mm. 0x704 T. 
9 bdwm Cu^id turn'd T. Win, 17J0 1 . 1 13 What doc* our 
•iy graceless blinker T tfljS Boownino Paracel. 1, ao A* 
earnest blinkers do Whom radiance ne’er distracted, 
b. One who casts blinks or sly glances. St. 

*jH Bunns Ep. to Mayor Lomu x, The witching, cursed, 
delicious blinkers Hae put im nyt*. 

2 . pi. A kind of spectacles for directing the sight 
in one direction only, so as to cure squinting, or for 
protecting tnc eyes iron) cold, dnst, etc.; * Goggles, 

IMIS M. Green Grotto 10 <R.) Bigots who but one way 
see Through blinkers of authority. (603 Bristkd Pedes t. 
Tour 1 . 38 A little fellow, with blinkers over his eyes, tigs 
Thacmbkay Eng. Hum. iv. (18581 805 Who only dare to look 
up at life through blinkers. 

b. Leather screens attached to a horse's bridle 
on each side, to prevent his seeing in any direc- 
tion except straight ahead. 

1789 W. Gilfin ‘lour Laktt II. 134 (R.) On being pressed 
by her friends, .to go to court ; 1 By no means/ said she, 

* unless 1 may be allowed to wear blinkers.* s8Sx Musgravr 
By- Roads 174 An old female hostler, who gave us neither 
cruppers, blinkers, or breeching. 

3 . The eye. {slang.) 

*8*6 * Quiz,’ Graud Master uiA patent pair of goggle 
winkers, Conceal'd from public view his blinkers. 

Hence BlPnkerless a. (sense 2 b.) 

1871 Daily Mows 03 Oct., Fleet blinkerless hones. 
Blinker, v. [£ prec. sb.] tram. To put 
blinkers on ; Jig. to blind, hoodwink, deceive. 

.Sfe W. Paloravk Arabia I. 140 But Telal was not so 
easily to be blinkered, and kept to his first judgment. 

Blinking (bli-ijkiij\ vbl. sb. [f. Burk v .] 

1 . The action of the vb. Blink in its various senses. 

1873 Jowett Plato led. 2) III. 84 Something they are able 

to behold without blinking. 1878 Mohley L n’t. Misc. Ser. 

1. 248 There in no blinking of the eyes to the part which . • 
sordid or foul circumstances play in life. 

2 . spec, in Brewing : The operation of giving a 
sharp taste to beer by letting the wort stand for 
some time. Also of beer : Turning sour during 
fermentation. (Cf. Blink v. 7 and 7 b.) 

1713 Loud. A* Countr. Brew. iv. (1743* 271 Souring of the 
Grains, or what some call Blinking or Charing, is pre- 
vented. X7>7 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Brewing, In the 
North of England . . they let their first Wort stand in their 
Receivers till it is very dear, .which they call Blinking. 

Bli'nking, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -inq 3 ] 

1 . Looking with twinkling or half-open eyelids ; 
winking; weak-eyed. 

1568 1 '. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 20 A Furious God ; 
an Archer blincking boy. 1906 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ix. 54 
The portrait of a blinking idiot. 1718 Pope Iliad 11. 264 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. HI. iv. 39 Stood with blinking gace Before a 
fire’s unsteady blaze. 

b. Sc. Glancing pleasantly. 

1704 Ramsay l'ea-t. Misc. (173V I. 90 Blinkin daft Bar- 
bara M’Leg. Ibid. II. 119 His blinkan eye and gate sae 
free. *8aa Scott Nigel xvii, Guided by one of these blink- 
ing Ganymedes. 

2 . Shining dimly or intermittently, twinkling, 
flickering. 

s68x Cotton Poet. Whs. (1765) 327 By a blinking and 
promiscuous light. 1763 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. til, His 
wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie. iBso W. Isving Sketch Bh. 
I. 233 A solitary lamp to throw its blinking rays athwart 
his effigy. 

3 . Blinking Chickweed\ - Blinks a. 

1773 Liuhtpoot Flora Scot . (1780) 1x0. 

fijLrnkmgly, adv. With blinking eyes. 

x8v6 Miss Bkaddon J. Haggard II. *5 The sisters . . re- 
garded him blinkingly, like owls in a zoological collection. 

Blinks (bliqks). [f. Blink sb.] 

1 . A nickname for one who blinks. 

x6z6 Holy day Pert ins 398 And winks At him, whose sight 
is bad, calling him blinks. 

2 . Herb. The Water Chickweed, or Blinking* 
Chickwecd, MotUia fontana. 

1833 Hookes Brit. Flora 50 Water Blinks. 1M3 Prior 
Plaut-n. 25 Blinks or lUnktng-ckukweed, from its half- 
closed little white flowers peering from the axils of the 
upper leaves, as if afraid of the light. 

Slinky (blrijki), a. Inclined to blink. 

i83x Russell in Times ri June (L) One's eyes became 
quite blinky watching for the flash. 
tBlirr*. sb. Obs. rare . [Origin uncertain: 

prob. a variant of Blkab vX\ A deception. 

1370 Levins Mont/. 149 A Blirrt, deception 

t Blirre, v. Obs. [see prec.] To deceive. 

1370 Levins Manip. 142 To m\tru,/allere. 

Blirt (blast). v. north , dial. [prob. an onomato- 
c word nearly identical with Blurt: with the 
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squirt, expressing the forcible emission of liqi 
To bust mto tears, weep violently; disfigure wi 
lean. 

seas In Kelly Sc. Poem. 397 (Jam.) • 111 |MWS blirt with 
both your een.* 1879 Jamieson Sc. Diet., *&ato a* blifted 
sri* grafting.' Fife. 

Blirt, [f. prec.] 

L An outburst ofteais, asodden fit of weeping. (5V 1 .) 

stiff Bunns Brom Lads ^f Gala W. iB, The kSde lest 
a silken snood, That cost bar ssoay a bBrt andbleary. 


2. A abort dash of rain coming with a gnat of I 
wind. {Sc. and Naut.) . 

fits* [nee Burty.) 1867 Smyth Sailors IVorJ-Bk., Blirt, I 
a just of wind and rain. 1 

iftiTty, Wlr%l#, a. north, [f. prec. ♦ -T.t] 
Characterized by blirta or gusta of wind and rain. 

*8io Tannahill Poems (1846) 16 O poortith is a wintry 
day! Cheerless, blirtie, caula, and blae. 

BKlaeein, obs form of Bless t\ l 
BliM (blis),;*. Forms: 1 bliffs, blids, bliss, 
blis; 3-7 blisse, 4-6 blysae, blis, 6- bliss; 
occas. 4-7 blesse, bless. [OE blids (acc. blldse) 
etr. fern.*’ OS. bttdsea , blflzea , b/tssa OTeut. type 
*b/tpsjd - f. +biipi‘S t Goth, bleips , OS. bltthi, OK. 
bU6e blithe, joyous + suffix -sjd*, standing, after 
dentals, for original -tid (cf. L. leetitia). Goth, 
has, instead, the parallel form blcip-ei OTeut. 
Hltp-tn*. In later OE. by assimilation and vowel - 
shortening blids became bliss , blis, ME. blisse : cf. 
OE. milds, mills {:— OTeut. * mild -sjd- - *mild-tjd) 
mildness, clemency, ME. mihe , milce, tnilse. The 
meaning of bliss and that of bless have mutually 
influenced each other since an early period; cf. 
Blbhs v 1 ; confusion of spelling is frequent from 
the time of Wyclif to the 17th c. Hence the 
gradual tendency to withdraw bliss from earthly 
4 blitheness' to the beatitude of the blessed in 
heaven, or that which is likened to it.] 

+ 1 . Blitheness of aspect toward others, kind- 
ness of manner ; 1 light of one's cuuutenance,' 

* smile.* (Only in OE.) 

a 1000 Metr. Barth. iL 30 Hi me towendon heora bacu 
bitere and heora blisse from. 

2 . Blithencss ; gladness ; joy, delight, enjoyment : 
a. physical, social, mundane: passing at length 
into b. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 3 Maria cende bone Drihten on blisse. 
a 1000 Cotton Psalm L 99 (Gr.) Ssole nu blidse me, bilewit 
drvhten. etna Trin. Coll. Horn. 1x5 Hie weren swo 
blioe bat hie ne mihten mid worde here blisse tellen. c 1340 
Cursor M. 1013 (Trin.) Mony o|»ere blisses dies, Fluures pat 
ful swete smelTes. c *380 Wyclif Strut. ScL Wks. 11. 214 
Two blessis ben, — blesse of be soule and blisse of be both. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man Lards T. 1021 This glade folk to 
dyner they hem sette ; lu ioye and blisse at mete I lete 
hem d welle. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868 55 She lost alle 
worshipe, richesse, esc. and blysse. 1533 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 111. 268 Tha roucli rillingis, of blisthat war full bair. 
1393 Shaks. a Hen. VI, 1. ii. 31 And all that Poets faine of 
Blisse and loy. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 508 These two 1m- 
paradis’t in one another* arms, .shall enjoy thir fill Of bliss 
on bliss. 1806 Wokdbw. Ode Immortality 86 Behold the 
Child among his new-born blisses. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 54 He does not sufficiently sympathise with our 
towns and our blisses of Society. 

b. Mental, ethereal, spiritual: perfect joy or 
felicity, supreme delight ; blessedness. (Early in- 
stances difficult to separate from prec.) 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 15 Blisse and lisse ic sende. a 1300 
Cursor M. 605 A land o lijf, o beld, and blis, jte quilk man 
clepes peradis. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 142 To 
lyve evere in blis wipouten peyne. >483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour F iij, The grete reame of blysse and glory. 1391 Shaks. 

1 1 feu. VI, v. v. 64 The contrane bringeth blisse, And is a 
patteme of Celestiall peace. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
xxii. f 13 To them whose dclignt . . is in the Law . . that 
happiness and bliss belongeth. a *649 1 >kumm. of Hawth. 
Cy/r. Grove Wks. 31 O only blest, and Author of all bliss. 
Ibid. 26 All bless returning with the I.ord of bliss. 1667 
Milton P. L. vim. 522 The sum of earthly bliss Which I 
enjoy. *747 Gray Ode Eton Coil., Where ignorance is 
bliss, Tis folly to be wise. 1764 Goi.usm. Trav. 62 May 
gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 1873 R. Taylor Faust 
I. xii. *4* The purest bliss was surely then thy dower. 

o. esp. The perfect joy of heaven ; the beatitude 
of departed souls. Hence, the place of bliss, para- 
dise, heaven. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 25 We magon . . rfee blisse geearnian. 
a *aas Juliana 21 Ich schal bliSc bicumen to endelese 
blissen. a 1300 Cursor M. 1797a Fro helte to parody* hat blis. 
<1384 Wyclif Sel. Whs. IIL 344 He lihe pope] is not blcs- 
sid in hi* lif. for blis fallih to the topir lyf. 1309 Hawks 
Examp. Virt. i. 12, 1 wyll . . brynge thy soule to blesse 
eterne. 1393 Shaks. 3 lien. VI, 111. lit x8a By the hope I 
haue of heauenly blisse. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 65 
The soul is.. wrapt up into an Elysium and paradise of 
blesse. 1667 Milton /*. L. 1. 607 Far other once beheld in 
bliss. 176X Cowper Truth 301 The path to bliss abounds 
with many a snare. 1871 Morley Voltaire (x886> 255 Any 
one who accepted them in the concrete And literal form pre- 
scribed by the church, would share infinite bliss. 

d. concr. A cause of happiness, joy, or delight. 
m 1000 Age. Ps. (Spelra.) xxxi/9 (Bosw.) Dfl eart blis min. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nonnes Pr. T. 346 Womraan is mannes 
Ioye and el his blis, 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xcviL s6 A 
wither'd violet is her bliss. 

fd. Gloiy. (Translating gloria and tcXiot.) Obs. 
rtaoo Trin. Coll. Horn* 1*5 Quit est isle rex gloriet 
hwat is his blissene kiiur. a 1300 Cursor M. 8x00 pe king 
o Mia *387 Tmevisa Higdon ll. 363 Hercules is i-seide 
of keros hat is a nun, and of cloos pat is blisse ; as hoy 
Hercules were to menynge a blisful man and glorious. 

bliss of birds \ a blithe singing, a 'choir. 9 
e 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems ea8 A blysse of bxyddes me bed 
abyoe, For cause dura song mo then one. 

6. Comb. m. objective, as Miss-giving, Miss* 
making adjs. ; b. adverbial, as bliss-bright. 
aisa Healey St. Aug. Citio if God 309 Thu bles se af- 


BI JSSOM. 

fording good, sfisg Br. Hall Contone. 103 The blisse- 
making vision of Odd. step Bailey Foetus xiv. <1848 147 
The hfiss-bright stars, iws Geo. Eliot Dan. Den. tl. 
Exvii. 184 The bliss-giving 4 yes.' 
t Bli«B 9 v. Obs. Forms: I bliffslan, bllasian, 
-igan, 2 bliMien, 3 blisoen, (bloeoion), Orm.blia- 
■•nu, 3-4 bUM(en, 4 blosao. [OE. blldsian, 
blissian « OS. bltdsean, Mizun , f. blids, Miss sb. 
Now blended in the verb Bless.] 

1 . intr . To be blithe or glad, to rejoice. 

<897 K. jElprkd Gregorys Past. xlix. 385 Bliflsa, cnllit, 
on ninum giogufihade. c 1000 Ags. GospilAiku xv. o Blys- 
rian mid me. a xaeg Auer. R. 360 Gif we Mid mid hint, 
we achulen bliscen mid him. 1377 Langl. r. Pi. B. xii. 187 
Wei may pe borne blisse LC. textb Icssej hat hymtobokesette. 
b. reft. 

c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 33 Ne mci nan man . . blimien him mid 
hisae wordle. (0 1093 A air. A*. 398 Blesciefi ou & gledieh. J 

2 . tram. To give joy or gladness to (orig. with 
dative ) ; to gladden, make nappy. (In 16-1 7th c. 
blended with Mess.) 

a 1000 Hymns vii. 34 (Gr.) fhi engla God eallum blissast. 
riaoo Trin . Coll. Horn. To alodien, and to blissen us, 
a i)oo Cursor M. 12779 tGritt.) To blissen h»dm vte of |nir 
wa. 1394 Constaxlk Diana vi. x, She stands wotlen*e 
whom so much she blisaeth. x6sS Fitz-gkfpray Holy 
Transport. (1B81.1 180 To thee, who com’st from heauen 10 
blhse the earth. 

Bliss(e, obs. form of Bless v. 1 
Bliaaon, var. of Blehchrn v. Obs. to quench. 
Bllssfol (blisful), a. Forms : a -4 blisful(le, 
4 -uolle, blysfol, 4-6 -ful, blenful^l, blessefbl 1, 
6 blisaeftil(l, blisfbll, 7 bllssftiU, blessfbl, 3- 
blisiful. [f. Bliss sb. 4 -pul.] 

1 . Of persons : Full of bliss, joyful ; happy or 
joyous in the highest degree. 

a 1040 Sondes IVardo in Lamb. Horn. 259 Hu he sit blis- 
ful on his fader riht half, c ijSS Chaucer Frankel. T. 302 
O blisful artow now thou Dorigen, That hast thy lusty 
housbondc in thyne Armes. xjjM Wyclif Rules, iv. 3 V 
demyde hym, that was not boruii lit. .to be blisfulere than 
cuer eithir. 1A46 Chaxhaw Steps Tetn/. 65 Let the blessful 
heart hold fast Her heavenly armful. 1863 Tennyson 
IrVelc. Alexandra 27 Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 

2 . Of things : Full of or fraught with bliss. 

c 1*73 Lamb. Horn. 77 pe engel hire brohte be blisftille 
tidinge. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 682 From that blisful 
our. 1389 Greene Menaph. (1616) 47 To tume my blisse- 
full sweet to balefull sown*. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 5 Tilt 
one greater Man Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. \ F. I. 205 To live with Ormusd in a 
blissful eternity. xOBx Mori.ey Cobden I. 14 All blessed by 
nature with a kind of blissful mercurial simplicity. 

+ 8. Blessed, beatified ; sacred, holy. Obs. 
a xaag St. Marker, ax Beo bu a iblcscet and ti blisfule dune 
iesu cnsL a xsoo Cursor M. 8906 pe lauerd of hcle.pRt blisful 
king. 1340 Ayenb. 186 peblisuolle blode of Iesu Crist. 1496 
Dives 4 Paup. 1. (W. de W.) liii. 03/a Marye Magdaleyn 
anoynted the blysful fete of our lorde Ihesu. 1334 Lu. 
Bbknkrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurtl, (1546) M iij b, It is ordeyued 
by the holy senate, by conscnte of blisfull men. 
t 4 . Glorified, transfigured; cf. Blihn sb.x. Obs. 
1387 (see Uliu sb. 3]. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vm. 
xl, A bodi pat is blisful [1* glor\ficatus\. Ibid. xiv. xliv. In 
toppe of pis mounte oure Lorde achewid him aelfe blysful. 

1 5 . Having power to bless. Obs. 

1398 Florio Diet. Ep. Ded. 4 I.aie then your blisse-full 
handes on his head (right Honorable). 

+ Bli aafullxed, bliafoUieda. Oh. [f. prec. 
+ -hide, -head.] Bliuful condition, joy, beatitude. 
a 1340 Hamfolk Psalter i. x Beat us vir . . Highland blis- 
fulhed til rishtwise men. ^1340 Cursor At. 6859 (Trin.) A 
londe of bliafulhcde. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Soude 11. xii. (1859) 
46 AI bounte, bcaute, joye and blysfulhede. 

Bliflfolly (bli sfuli), adv. J[f. as prec. 4* -ly'A] 
In a blissful manner, happily, joyously. 

a 1 sag Ancr. R . 360 Jif we wulled a domesdei bliasfuliche 
arisen, a 1300 Cursor Af. 9117 A quile regnd king salainon 
Blisfulli oucr al pat land. 1489 Caxton Foytes 4M.1v. vii. 
246 The sowles ben blysfully in paradise. 0x711 Kkn 
Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 111. 462 Wrapt Blissfully with 
God below. x8ao Keats St. Agues xxvii. Blissfully haven'd 
both from joy and pain. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 648/1 
Blissfully ignorant. 

Blillfalneis (bli-sfuln6s). [f. as prec. + 
•mens.] The quality or state of being blissful; 
joyfulness, happiness. 

cx«74 Chaucer Booth, iv. IL 113 Blisfulnesse is pilke same 
gooae men requeren. 138s Wyclif Gen. xxx. y Lya 
seide, That for my blisfulnes. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Mark iil 35 To be rewarded with eucrlasting bliss- 
fulnesse. as8o Sidney Arcadia (x6aa) 3 It is not for me to 
attend so high a bliasefulnesse. 1633 Ford Broken //. 1. 
iii. (R.) My better stars, that offer'd me the grace Of ao 
much blissfulness. tM Neale Bernard de M. 19 In bliss- 
fulness and mirth. 1871 Palobavb Lyr. Poems 71 A peace 
more deep disclosed its blissfulness. 

Bliss tog, obs. f. Blsbsino. 

BU'aslara, a. [f. Bliss sb. 4 -libs.] Without 
bliss ; hapless, miserable. * 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. 35a So many have come to my 
blisaless lot. sops Kyd Span. Trag by. in Hast. Dedeity 
V. 155 Barren the earth, and blisalese whosoever Imagines 
not to keep it unmanur'd I 

BliMOm (bli sdm), a. [a. ON. Masma adj. (a 
ewe or goat) in heat ; ODu. blesme (Kolkar).] Of 
a ewe: la heat. (SeequoL) 
s668 Wilkins Real Char, il lx. ft e. 134 Carnal, fleshly, 
blisaom, dicket, proud, syef Biadley Fans. Diet. lv. 


BiaVRQBSfX 


B&IMQBU 

Ewe, Ewe U Blicuom, a Term peculiar to Sheepher 4 % 
signifying that the Ewe has taken Tup. 
ml-Mmam.v. [f.aapmc] 

1 . tram. Of a ram : lo couple with i ewe j to 
tup. In pass. said of the ewe. 

me-fle cr. Higdem Rolls Sar. 11. 303 laeob putt* the 
mddas . . afore the *i*bte of scbepe whan thai liaoldt bq 
bUssoroede. idi Cart. Angl. 3! To Btauuin, adetmrt. 
1513 Pitxhsrb. Rush. 1 37. iti6 Sunn. ft Maekh. Count** 
Farm 1. xxv. tu Oua Kamma will Benia to blerame fifth 
K*«l .*6a8m Ulount Glossegr . ; ipa in 1 )ailiv« and in 
Inter Diets. 

2 . intr . * To caterwaul, to be lustful/ J. 

Hence Bli'asomftiig vbl. sb., BU*eeomed ppl. it. 

m ijbo E. E. Psalter Ixxvtifi]. 70 Of after-bKsmed, [Vulg. 

dr post /atmutes), him name he. teat Bailey, Btissoming, 
the Act of generation between a Ram and a Ewe. 1706 
Kidkb Diet. av M To go a bliaeoming in to desire the Ram. 
Bitot, var. of Myschit (see Blush v.) ; obs. form 
of Blest, of Bless v.i, and Bliss sb . ; obs. Be. 
form of Blast. 

Blistelng, obs. form of Blessing. 

Blister (blistw), sb. Also 3 blester, 6 blus- 
ter, blyster. [ME. blester, blister , perk. a. OF. 
blestre (‘tnmeur, bouton,' Godtf.), also Most re : 
the double form may tie explained as an adoption 
of ON. bldstr, dat. blmstri * swelling,' also • a blast, 
blowing,* f. bltfsa to blow (whence also mod.Sw. 
bllisa, Ger. blase, blister). The 16th c. variant 
bluster suggests the MDu. or Flemish bluyster 
(Kilian), which points to earlier *bl Astra, from 
same root (cf. ON. blistra to whistle). An OE. 
blister, blister or blaster, cogn. with the ON. or 
l)u., might have been expected, but is not found.] 

1 . A thin vesicle on the skin, containing serum, 
caused by friction, a burn, or other injury, or the 
action of a vesicatory. 

a ijbo Cursor Jll. 601 x (Gfttt.) Bile and blester fr/.r. blister], 
holnand sere. T«ian Flower 4 Lett/ lix, For blisters 
ot the Sunne brenmnge. Very good . . ointmontes. 13x3 
Fitzkkbb. Hush. 9 61 There is a blyster rysen vnder the 
lounge. tg6s Houvanti Horn. APoth . ax b, Good . . agaynst 
blusters or reed pustuls. iftf Dryokn Riv. Laities 111. i. 
(1725) ai6 'rhis Hand would rise in Blisters sbouldst thou 
tonch it. iSio Henry Elem. Chem. II. \jx Acetic acid, 
thus prepared . . raises a blister when applied to the skin. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kt /tiros tan 88 Your wet ropes And 
clumsy oars, .give blisters first And then a horny hand. 

2 . A similar swelling, containing fluid or (more 
usually) air, on the surface of a plant, on metal 
after cooling, a painted surface, and the like. 

>307 Gbbabd Herbal 111. cxvi. <16331 1480 On these leaves 
..grow blisters or small bladders. 1671 Rav Philos. Lett, 
(1718) 97, 1 had thought that the Kermes-berry had been a 
Blister of the Bark of the Oak. 1676 Ripley Reviv'd 155 
Our compound in this heat riseth in blisters. 1790 fi. 
Smith Laborat . 1 . 148 'Hie paste would be cloudy and full 
of blisters. i 84 g Athenaeum 30 May 704/a Nor is thut 
cracking all the mischief which has lately befallen this 
picture, .there is rather a large blister. 

3 . Med. Anything applied to raise a blister; a 
vesicatory. 

1541 R. Copland Guyden's Quest. Chirurg ., And the 
blystere potencyull cauteres be applyed. 1798 Whvtt in 
Phil. Trans. L. 570, 1 advised a blister to be applied. *87$ 
If. 'W ood Therafi. (1879) 361 Blisters are especially useful 
in inflammations of serous membranes. 

4 . Comb., as blister-beetle, -fly, an insect used 
for raising blisters, spec, the Spanish fly (Cantharis 
vesi color id ) ; blister-copper, copper having a 
blistered surface, obtained during smelting just 
before the final operation; hence attrib. Mister • 
copper ore; blister-plant, a name for different 
sjiecics of Ranunculus, es p. A*, acris, A*, sceleratus ; 
bliaterplaater, a plaster for raising a blister; 
bliater-ateel, steel having a blistered surface, 
obtained during the process of converting iron into 
shear-steel or cast-steel ; attrib. blister -steel furnace. 

iflifl Kirby ft Sr. Entomot. (1843) I. 31 If the apothecary 
cannot distinguish a. .*bl inter-beetle from a Carnhu*. 1861 
J. Percy Metail. I. 3*5 The "blister-copper is tapped into 
Hand-mould*. 1873 Una Diet. Arts ltd. 7) 1 . 9 A * Blister 
Copperas*. a botryoidal variety of copper-pyrites. i86e 
Coleman Woodlands 93 The brilliant "Blister-fly . . is only 
very sparingly inet with in this country. 1796 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Sat. Wks. 181a HI. 390 He Gilead 1 * Balm ; but 
you a "Blister-planter. 1837 Bbbwstkr Magnet. 319 Needles 
of shear steel received a greater magnetic force than those 
of "blister steel. sflUs C. M. Mason Forty Spires 63 
When the bare are removed from the fbrnece they are in a 
blistered state ; they are known as "blister-steel. 3831 I. 
Holland Mann/. Metals 1 . 930 When the iron has ab- 
sorbed a quantity of carbon in the "blister steel furnace. 
Blister (blritai), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To raise blistera on. Also absol. 

134s R. Cofland Guyden's Quest. Chirurg., Those that 
blyster make no scarre. dio Skajcs. Temp. 1. 11. 394 A south, 
west blow on yee and blister you all ore. 1804 Caft. Smith 
Virginia uu vii. 69 The Axes, .blistered their tender fingers. 
*77# Witmbbino Bot* Arratsgsm. 118011 III. 496 It is very 


very sparingly inet with in this country. 
(P. Pindar) Sat. Wks. 181a HI. 390 He Gilei 


tne oars are removed from tne lurnace tney are in a 
red state ; they are known as "blister-steel. *83* J. 
iso Mann/. Metals I. 930 When the iron has ab- 
I a quantity of carbon in the "blister steel furnace. 


imS Witmbbino hot. Arrtmgem . tiBon HI. 496 It is very 
send, and eaxilytfkten the skin. *8ee Scott Nigel xxiii, 
Patients might tabled, cupped, or blistered. 184a S. Lovbb 
d«Wd( 111 slit at him. .I’ll blisitf bia si66 
J. HTnxMN^^^wi/MMiv. 33 Ice which blister* may be 

lie, JfllflBNAte. Mens for M. it. HL zs Who, Hilling i« the 
youth, hath blistered her report, stag — 
JtojMlKHk »* This tyrant whose sole name blistera our 


2 . trans/. To raise bliiten on (iron ban, etc.) to 
the process of conversion into steeL 
8. intr. To be or become covered with Mistm 
1498 BE St. Albans. Fytshynge 3 He bfewyfh tyll his 
lyppes blyster. tdss mjuuuWtnt. T. 11. it 33 If I pvpue 
hony-mouth’d, let my tongue Ulster, mi Atwell In phiL 
Trans. XXXIX. 399 The Wound has blister'd, nas J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth xfl8 The bark bHsters aed rises 
from the read, sflai Cook's Oracle led. 3) gm Otherwise it 
[roast sucking-pig} will be apt to blister. 

1 4 . To nse in or as a blister. Obs. 

1644 7 Cleveland Char. Lend, Diurn. (1677) too Our 
Modern Noble Men; those Wens of Greatness, the Body 
Politick’s most peccant Humours, Blistrsd into Lords. 
Bllltim (bU’staid), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 * -ED.] 

L Affected with blisters, covered with vesicles. 
1383 Hyll Art Garden. (7993} z 16 This hearb . . healed* 
the bustred lungs. s888 Stevenson Dr. Jehyll L 4 The 
door, .was blistered and dl stained. 

b. Of steel, etc. : cf. Blisteb sb. 4. 

1780 Fbanklin Whs. (1840* as) Sometimes the surface . . 
of the needle., appears blistered, sits R. Turner Abrsdpss. 
Arts 4 Sc. 997 The iron combines with a quantity of carbon, 
and is converted into blistered steeL 1870 £«g. Mock. 
18 Feb. 547/3 Blistered ’ copper is recognised by . . being 
covered with scales of the oxide. 

2 . Ornamented wiin puffs, pulled. 

>390 Nashs /*. Peniiesse Wks. 1884 11 . 391 His back . . 
blisterd witli light sarcenet bastings. 1813 Shahs. Hen. 
VHL 1. iiL 31 Short blistred Breeches. 

Blifltflriag (bli-storig), vM. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ynu i.l I'he action or result of the vb. Blister. 

1983 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 95 The same water helpeih 
. . the blistering of the mouth. 1880 Hr. Hall Rem. wks. 
188 Not a scorching and blistering but.. full tomfaction. 
*7*x Addison SpectTH 0.195 Fa Blistering, Cupping, Bleed- 
ing are seldom of use. 184a S. Lover Handy Andy ii. 
You’ll get such a blistering from me. 1883 Kjngslry Water 
Bab. iv. 179 Bullyings, Bumpings, Bllsterings, Bleedings. 
BU-ai«rl&ff,///. o. ff. as prec. + -ino*.] That 
causes blisters. Hence Bliwter&nglj adv. 

sjfia Turner Herbal ir. D iij a, Wythout blystringe mus- 
tarde plasters. Ibid. Tvja, By ting and very blyxlring. 
i^9 Tennyson Enid 1364 Till she. . Had bared her forehead I 
to the blistering sun. 187} Spurgeon Treas. David Ps. I 
exxx. z In the chamber of despair, the flour of which is 
blUteringly hot. 

Blifltflry (bli-stari), a. [f. Blister sb. 4 -y *.] 
Characterized by blisters. 

1743 Loud. 4 Country Brew. nr. 399 When such frothy 
black blixtary Head is first, .put into the small Beer. 1843 
Carlyle Past * Pr. U85B) 98 A little blistery friction on the 
back I 1I43 Newbold in Jral. Asia/. Sec. Bengal XIV. 
983 Lined with blistery and sialactitic hematite. 

Blite (blait, ?also blit). Herb. Also 6 blete, 
bleit, blyte, blittea, 6-7 bluet, (8-9 blight), 7-9 
blit. [ad. L. blitum orache, spinach, a. Gr. flA /ton 
• perh. strawberry blite, or amaranth blite'.] 
liook-nanie for various plants of the N.O. Cheno - 
poditimv : csp. Wild Spinach ( C. Bonus- Hcnricui), 
Amaranth ms blitum , various species of Atriplex, 
and the genus Blitum (Strawberry Blite). 
Formerly also for Garden Spinach. 

c 1400 Ballad, oh Hush. iv. 99s lche erthe ywrought nows 
blite wol multiplie. lags Turner Herbal 11568) 1. F rib. 

It may be called in englyshe a blyte or a blete. igB8 Cocam 
Haven Health Ixxxiv. (1636) 87 Bluet ix used for a Pot- 
hearlte among others. i8ex Holland Pliny 1 1 . 76 Bleels 
xeerae to be dull, vnsauorie and fbekah Woorts, baaing no 
text nor qnicknesxe at all. *707 Bxadlxy Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Abscess , Give ’em Lattice or Blites chopped smalL 1798 
C Marx hall Garden, xix. (18x3) 350 Mulberry blight, or 
more properly blite . . whose fruit resemblea a red unripe 
mulberry. _ 1833 Soyer Pemtropk. 68 Blit wax eaten boiled, 
when nothing better wax to be had. 

Blita, obs. form of Blight. 

Blithe (blaifl), a. (sb. and adv.) Forms : 1-3 
blifie, (3 bliht, bligh\ 4 bUp(u, blype, (bli 3 u, 5 
blyde), 3-7 bllth, 3-8 blyth, 4-9 blythu, 3- 
bUthe. [Com. Tbut. : OE. Mlde - US. Midi (MDu. 
bltde, Du. blijtie. Mil , LG. Mide, blyde), OHG. Mtdd 
(MHG. bltde), ON. bUtr mild, gentle, kind, (Sw* 
Da. Mid), Goth. Meips kind, merciful :*-OTeut. 
•bltpi-z ; possibly f. verbal stem *Mt- to shine, but 
no cognates are known outside Teutonic. The 
earlier application was to the outward expression 
of kindly feeling, sympathy, affection to others, as 
in Gothic and ON. ; but in OE. the word had come 
more usually to be applied to the external mani- 
festation of one's own pleased or happy frame of 
mind, and hence even to the state itself. J 
▲. adj. 

1 1 . Exhibiting kindly feeling to others ; kind, 
friendly, clement, gentle. Obs , 
a 1000 Elene 13*7 (Gr.) Him bih angla wears! milde and 
blib. c 1340 Alex. 4 Bind. 4*4 God is spedafiil in speche 
blessed ft btyka. c 14m Dost*. Troy *349 Your blddyng 
to obey, as my blithe fader, hap Lemks Massif. 

Blythe' Mandls. 

tb. fig. (Of the. wave!.) “Obs* 
c zeee Age. Psalter cvilij. ftps yfls swygleS, bllSe Webrka)>. 
2 . Exhibhihg gladness : jocund, merry, sprightly, 
gay,.miithfnL In ballads frequently coupled with 
gay. Rare in mod. Eng, proee or speech. 
a sooo Cmdtuou's Poems, Christ 739 (Gr.) HleahtrahttBe. 


txdwsist: 

bixdsi blyth a* hems. iMBuiImai. BHih, marry, tohrife, 
ioyfbk SoirnnA, MM mi, rinddv 

bonair. ins Son Odyss. xt X90 Magnificent, ana HUb, 
the tmitors oome. Z734 RicMAUMt xJiso* fiTdfijv, 
vn Emily; good girl! quite recovered, end blyth ex a bird. 
XTtACmnpems <793- 4 11. viiL 53 Forth we instantly xaHfed, 
so Wythe end so gay. tEty CsAwm Par. Beg. iil 957 Thus 
brides again and bridegroom* Withe shall kneel* 
b. tram f of things. (Mote common.) 

«i|M Cursor M. 8e8 Alle bjurded bet was for-wit Wibe. 
c safie Can*. 4 Gr. Rut. 155 With blype blaunoer fill bmt. 
zfiei Beaum. ft Fl Thierry 4 Theod. v.17 A bonfiy ebon- 
tenance and a blithe zM Scott Marm. 1. x, A blithe salute 
The minstrels wSU might sound, xfleg Prescott Philip II, I 
1. Iv. 30 BHthe sounds of festal muric. % H. Run Led. 
Eng. Poets xflL II. X36 The rightful gayety of t h ese blithe 
eany years. 

9 . Of men, their heart, spirit, etc. : Joyous, glad- 
some, cheer fill ; glad, happy, well pleased. Rare 
in Eng. prose or colloauial use since 16th c., but 
frequent in poetiy ; still in spoken use to Scotland. 

sat BticM. Horn. 7 BU>e mods neo sang, e 1000 /Euuc 
Ex. xvUL o ha vm letbro blihe for eailum 8am bingum oe 


frequent in poetiy ; still in spoken use to Scotland, 
japs BticM. Horn. 7 BU>e mods neo sang, e seen /Euuc 
Ex. xviiL o ha wax letbro blihe for eailum Sam bingum oe 
Drihten dyae Israhela folce. esaog Lay. 1636 He was 
swioe blihe for his muchele bhate. c iSK Chaiclr Rats, 
' T. io9o With good hope and herte brtthc. *1440 York 
Myst. xv 88 Breder, bees all blythe and glad. 1599 SnAKB. 
Hen. V , 11. Hi. 4 Bardolph, be blythe. z 883 inapalding 
Tronb. Chess. I, (1S79' 05 Blyth to win away with his life. 
1887 Milton P. L. ix. 6x3 To whom the wttie Adder, Withe 
and glad. 1715 Rows Lady % Gray iv. 11746k e«7k I trust 
that we shall meet on blitlicr terms. *8i6 Scott Old Mod. 
*14 * I’m blythe to hear ye say sac,’ answered Cuddle. 1871 
Mobley f 'ottaire 1 18861 49 Hi* spirit was blithe and in fire 
unquenchable. s8ti R. F.llis Catullus ix. tt Know ye 
happier any. any blither T 

f 4 . Yielding milk. Obs. or ? dial. 

■8g8 Blount Glosoogr., Blith (Brit.', that yee Ids milk, 
miU^. 1889 Wi or li Du a Sysi. Agric . 39a Blith, yielding Milk. 

1 1. A blithe one : cf. fair. Obs. 

a *348 Song, Muming Alatdht xvii, Into my armes nwythe 
Embraxitl that Wythe. 

1 2 . a. Companion, mercy, good-will ; b. Glad- 
ness, mirth, pleasure, delight. Obs. 

c *3 ag E. E. Aliit. P. A. 354, ft sech hys blyhe ful swefte 
ft swybe. e 1400 Destr. Troy 9x96 Ger horn buwe ax a 
berelet ft )n blithe seche. c 1400 Libor Cocorum 36 Colours 
hit with safrone, ho Itave )mi blythe. c 1450 Bk. Curtasyo 
47 iu Habeas Bk. (i868> 300 Loke thy naylys ben dene, in 
blythe. 1388 W V// A . Robinson, Kemlol (Somerset Ho.) To 
William Pott wyfe for hir groate blythe of drinke. 

O. adv. [OE. M/bc.] + a. Kindly, bcnignantly. 
Obs. b. Blithely, cheerfully. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. liv. llv.] 17 pumemildcandblifie. .ahluttra. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11635 Iesus loked on hir blltli. cuy 
Torr. Portugal 338 The chyldyr uuuiys I wotle telle blvtne. 
>48 6Bk. St. Albans E vij b. The man to his maysLer spelt y th 
full blyth. 1785 Cowpkr Faith/. Bird 7 Tney sang, as 
blithe as finches sing. 

D. Comb., as blithe-hearted, + blit he l ike , blithe- 
looking adjs. 

tg/aSempiU Ballates (1879) 77 Zeplesand Paun ft Pa- 
pingaw Cast of zour blyithlyke cuflour. 1848 Lytton 
H toroid xL vii, Leofwine, still gay and blithe-hearted. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (C. T>. ed.) 47 A blithc-looking boy. 

t Blith*, v. Obs. [f. the adj. : a later formation, 
instead of OE. blibsian , Mission, Bliss ] 

1. intr. To rejoice, to be merry ;»> Bliss v. i. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17870 (GAtt.) Adam . . bigan b»- forto 


a 1300 Cursor 1 


blith f v.r. to glade] in hast. 1963 Sackville Comfl. Dk. 
Buckkm. 108 Take beds by me that blithd in baleful! bUsxe. 

2 . trans. To make blithe, gladden, delight ; ■» 
Bliss v. a and Blither. 

€ 1400 Destr. Troy 9554 Hit blithet all the buernee )mt 
aboote stode. r 1440 Promf. Paw. 40 Blythyn pr wello 

xxL Wks. 


aboote stode. r 1440 Promf. Paw. 40 Blythyn pr wello 
cheryn, exhillero. aiey F alt ham Resolves 1. txxxL Wks. 
(1677) 194 Hope flatters life. .She blythes the Farmer. 

BlitAflfu (bloi’flful), 0. [f. Blithe sb. or f 0. 
+ -ful ; cf. blissful .] 

+ 1 . Kindly, friendly. Cf. Blithe 0 . 1 . Ohs. 

a ispo Cursor M, 4078 Ne wald ^ai anon him ui . . with 
Uithral eL Ibid. 8547 And . .spak wit buthful Iv. r. hUsfrilj 
chore, a sgse E. E. Psalter cxifij. 5 Blithefull man he cs 
for-^L 

2. Joyous, joyful ; — Blithe 0 . a, 3 . 

1530 Lyndesay PaPyngo 697 Edmburgh . .Within qnhoee 
boundis rycht blythrall naue 1 bene. 1848 Haaxica Poena 


bowndis rycht blythfull naue 1 bene. Z848 Haaxica Poena 
(1869)1. 945 Live here blithefull, whileyemay. *837 Blachw. 
Mmg. XLIL 55a That blitheful noise. 

Bli'tkflft&Uj. adv. Joyously, cheerfully. 

1884 Sala in Daily Tel. so Feb., He sallies out more or 
leas blithefully. 

BUthflly (bbi Cli), adv. Forms : 1 blfMton, a 
blyflelioe, a-2 blujwllohe, bllfleUohe, 3 bttfle- 
like, bllthHk, -1ft, 3-4 blythly, bUtheHehe, 4 
bly-, bllpoly, 4-5 bllthly , 6 Sc. blyithlye, -lyke, 
6-6 blythfl^r, 6- blithely, [f. Bli*he 0. 4- -ly^.J 
t L With kindness, benignantly Obs. 
rieeo Ags. Gbsf. Luke xbc. 60 s efete lie and hfm blflm. 
lice onfengc. c 1400 Destr. Troy XX11.9X09 There the body 
Of the bold Wittily whs set^Ofhonenibie Ector, as I Bin said. 

T Grb mmPdems *37 AatRBaa . .’Gaa Wythely eomfbrt ms* 
In a blithe manner ; joyfully, j&jrously, merrily; 
gladly. 

a. 
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bloated. 


— •!*> BwCmifMm. WWLAwlUvth.tr 

u^uti^ivSnui 

wMSttHi lOfo. Sc. An entertainment 
provided upon the. birth of a child; the dainties 
then partaken of. 

iH*‘ In R. Law Mem. (iSrSitpx (Jam.) Sabbath days 
fasMirtM, blythemeats, banqueting* s8r|Calt Enialti. 
x *5 l !Llfe iA?PMj?5 r *Mng» she'll hae an ttuij lime o'«, 
and that well haeelithae-mcac before the ran Bangs dputL 

+ BH-thumod. d: Ok: [OE. blttcmSd, f. bUU 
Blithji + mdd disposition, Mood .1 Of blithe 
mood ; of cheerful disposition. 

se«B O. E.Ck*u. (Cost. MS.) Was 6 bliSe mod boaluleaa 
fc Bfc L A v ; W 1 !* ful hUftemod. 

Button (blaitTn), v. [mod. f. Blithu a. + 
*** 8 i d gimdmS) tram. To make blithe. 

JJ-* pALTfr ^/y II, To blithen the mominf 

^ " Lawrie T. in. xv. (1649) 
s hLfi^5> MM <d merriment, .which blithen the fire-dde. 

B li t h en eil (bbrffhito). [OE. blibnes, • nys : 
LbU&t, Blkthu 4 -ties : see -aims.] The state of 
bsin^ blithe; joyonsncst, cheeriness, merrinesa, 
happiness. {Orig, a synonym of bliss.) 

c iooo Sax. Leeckd. Ill.xia Wineard wyrcen blfBnysse Iff 
SetacnaA anye Pro*. Alfred 1 n O. E. Mite. 105 He is 
one blisae btier alle bli|me**e. c 1394 Chaucer B0etk.1v Hi. 
ople. 




yoor two, and put on ag.in.your foraJr'bUih.nMM. 
IM Hamay Cnt. S* IV**. v. «l. Wh»t doubt, blyttwnw 

l - 

t Bli’ttor. Obs. rare, [I. Blithe v. -f -SRl.} 
One who makes blithe ; a giaddener. 

**4M //**/<./# xaiv. Han, blyther of the Bepteht. 
B&ttolOXM (Dlad'&sflm), a. [f. Blithe a. + 
-eoicx: cf. gladsome.) Cheery. 

* 7 * 4 , Ramsay Tea-t. Mac. <« 7 «) I. 89 The blythsome 
Bridal 1794 Southey Jlotany*B. Eeiog. U. Blithesome ae 
‘hsisrk. sSoa Lvttom Sir, Story II. 176 The solitudes of 
that blithesome and hardy Nature. 

Blitter, dial. f. Bibtkhn j c t Boo-uluttxr. 

1768 Burns My Moggie ii, But the howlet cry’d free the 
aw tic wt' The blitterfrae the boggie. 

Bliue, obs. form of Bklivx mlv. quickly. 
B liiaar d (bliriLid). (J. S. [A modem word, 
prob. more or less onomatopoeic ; suggestive words 
are blow, blast , blister , bluster : the Fr, biesser to 
wound, has also been conjectured, but there is no- 
thing to indicate a French origin. As applied to 
a ‘snow-squall/ the word became general in the 
American newspapers during the severe winter of 
1880-81 ; but according to the Milwaukee Repub- 
lican 4 Mar. 1881, it had been so applied in the 
Northern Vindicator (Estherville, Iowa) between 
i860 and 1870. It was apparently in colloquial 
use in the West much earlier; but whether Col. 
Crockett’s use of it in 1834 (■«“* 0 was Jig-., taken 
from the stifling blast; or was the earlier senses and 
subseq. transferred to the blast, is not determined.] 

1 . 'A poser. (Not known in the Eastern States) . 
Bartlett. (? perh. a fig. use of a, as if a blast 
they could not stand, a * stifler', 'choker', * settler'.) 

1834 Crockett Tour dew* East 16 (Bartlett) A gentleman 
at dinner asked me for a toast ; and supposing ha meant to 
have some fun at my expense, I concluded to go ahead, 
and give him and his likes a blizzard 

2 . A furious blast of frost-wind and blinding 
snow, in which man and beast frequently perish ; 
a ' snow-squall *. lienee Bllasardly, Bliaaard- 
oua a. 

sc., fr. Chicago In Mmnek. Even. Newel 
thermometer was 17 dr ‘ ‘ 

li : i-i' _ 


Let. so Dee., fr, 

94 Jan. 1881 The thermometer was 17 degrees bales 
night. and it was blowing abtiamrd all the time. 


Standard 99 Jan. 3 h Ihe region [Manitoba] is swept by 
those fearful blasts known as ' blizzards * which send the 
'poudre or dry snow, whirling in icydouda. a88s N. V. 
Nation 184 The hard weather Ms called into mm a word 
which promises to become a national Americanism, namely 
' bliazard . It designates a storm (of snow and wind) which 
men cannot resist away from shelter. t88e Comtomp. Ere. 
Sept. 330 Those bitter • blizzards » so Justly dreaded by all 
who have to do with Wive atodc. jg^ Lot. in Advance 1 


Mar^ Driving snow, with very' 

t Blo, a. Obs. AUo blow* bloO, blow\e. [The 
midland and southern form 6f the word still pre- 
served in north.Eng. and. Sc. as Mae, bleat- ON. 
bid livid. Blo died out in literary Eng. during 
the 16th or 17th e. : for the etymology and senses, 
see Blab.] Blackish blue, livid, leaden-coloured. 
(In ear^writers sometimes* Blob.) 


f Ex. 637 Rda-bowe, 

blo. ssfH Guy Warm. (A.) 341 Tristor neamo wm So hard 

rakes. stage Pol. EeL 4 L. Poem t (1866) ao6 News light 
he dad BoM blok and bla runs Prornp. Pete*. 40 mo 
8| S M »" jEj^eoMlwex bothe 
w-ahne add bioo. sgrapAteoa. aptyfclo, News end 
eolbBM,MoMlMybiforiSitibdn n@8§|S 
Ortf* MM. m. (I39S5S6 UtUm with Ms Ho m3 b 
(OOM their soriewoo^. tfjn&nm Coo*. AUk 


Hence B|o- wipe, a blowor strokecaustngabruHe. 

1 *nw/x<z847) 189 If one be presented 

io a Loot Court for a Blowipe or any other personal wrong. 

t Bl oa oho d. ppl. a. Obs. [?a conupdon or 
modification of BuyvcwiD.] Blotched with yellow 
or white, variegated; hence bJoacheddeaved ad j. 
_xyna ; Buaoasv Pam. Dkt. av. Phyttyrea, The plabi' 
Pliyllyrea, and the bloach’d leav'd pne, are very quick 
Growers, syte H. TTCsokes Diet. Arts 4 Sc. HI. a v. 
Variegation, Those leaves whose middles are variegated 
with yellow or white, in Spots, are callbd bloodied. 

Blo n ki variant of Blokje, slang, man. 

Blonmon, var. of Blonan, Obs n a ‘ ‘ 

Blofot, sb. p from Bloat a.* or «».*] 'A hammer 

•welled at the m.' Raymond AHning Glass. 1881. 

B loat (bld«t), d. 1 Also 3-6 blote, 7 bldfto. 
(The spelling bloat occurs in this sense earlier 
than in that of next word, with which this is often 
identified, though in the present state of our know- 
ledge it is safer to keep them distinct. The ME- 
blote is perhaps identical with ON. blaut-r in the 
sense 'soft with moisture, soaked, wet' ; or from a 
parallel form * 40 /- : cf. the ME. vb. blotne, ON. 
blotpfa to soften, moisten (see Blotxm), also Sw. 
blbt soft, moist, yielding. But it would also answer 
in form, to OE. bldt 'livid, pole*, though this 
sense is less likely. Sense 2 recalls ON. blautr 
Jiskr , Leu 'soft Ash', applied to 'fresh* fish, but 
in Sw. bldt Jisk % to ' soaked ’ fish (Vigf.). Though 
evidence of actual connexion is wanting, it is 
conjectured that the Eng. 'bloat herring ' is, tn some 
way, identical with these, and means, etymologi- 
cally, either 'soft (moist) herring', in opposition 
to 'dried', or else 'soaked, steeped herring', in 
reference to part of the process of curing the 
herrings so termed. In Act 1 8 Chat. Ii. ii. ' bloated ' 
is opposed to 'dried', and it is explained by 
Blount as 'half dried’; but most of the quota- 
tions give it as meaning (in actual use) ' smoked 
(smoking being an important part of the process). 
One at least (1613 below) appears to identify it 
with ' puffed up', and thus with sense a of the next 
word, whereas Sylvester, in 1616, says ' Herrings 
shrink in bloating'; but moist herrings are natu- 
rally plumper than those mure thoroughly dried. 
See also next word, and Bloat t?. 1 ] 

+ 1 . ?Soft with moisture (or ? livid, pale). Obs. 
c 1300 Of Men Lty xiU. in E. E. P. (186a) 134 ?e ratters 
[TzM/rrYesutors). .wib jour blote hides of adeny SestU. 

2 . Bloat herring : a smoked half-dried herring, 
cured by the process described in Bloat t/.i ; 
a bloated herring, a bloater. Also a term of 
contempt for a human being, f Obs . 

a>sSS Sidney Kerned, for Love 63 (Groaart If. 176) Her 
compound, or electuary, Made of olde linge or caviarie, 
Blote heritage, cheese. x6oe Pkkkes Satirom. 945 Bloate 
herring doet hcere? <11613 Ovessury A tV(/e (i6j8) 177 
He’l bee pu{t up to your hand like a bloat Herring. i6ei 
B. Jonsom Masque Augurs, You stink like so many bloat- 
herrings newly taken out of the chimney! 1661 Tews 
3 Oct., To the Dolphin, and there eat some bloat herrings. 

Bloat (bl*»t), a* Forms : 4 blouto, 6-7 
blowtfe, 7- bloat. [Apparently distinct at first 
(as on Eng. word) from the prec., since the earlier 
form of that was blote, bat of this blout $ though 
of parallel origin, and, since the 1 7th c., identified 
in form, and often associated in meaning. ME. 
blout, blowt , was the regular adopted form of ON. 
blautr • soft (os a baby's limbs, a bed, silk ; see 
Vigf.) ; cf. Sw. bldt ' soft, yielding, pulpons, pulpy'. 
The later form bloat does not answer phonetically 
to blout, blowt , yet its modem use is largely owing 
to the * blowt king’ of Hamlet having been 
printed • bloat' by editors since Warburton, 1747; 
G. Daniel had also spelt the word in this way 
*1640-50. Possibly Bloat a. 1 in ' bloat herrings’ 
(fotrnd as early os 160s) was in the 17th c. a much 
better known word than this, and being, rightly or 
wrongly, Identified with it, influenced its form. 

It is to be noted that Bloat v., and its derivatives 
Bloatxd, Bloating, are all of earlier use as ap- 
plied to the herring, than in senses connected with 
this word. Sense a is a natural enough extension 
of 1 S but it may have been influenced by asso- 
ciation with blow, blown ; the mutual influence of 
this and the prec. since 1600, cannot be settled 
without more definite knowledge of the exact 
notion at first attached to ' bloat herring '.] 

+ 1 . Blowie, Uouttx ISoft, soft-bodied, flabby, 
pulpy ; passing into ' puffy, puffed, swollen*. Obs. 

c xjpo Naveteatqxo He leyden on ,. [blows] ..He meden 
here bsckes si so bloats Alt h 4 re] wombes, sad made hem 
aoww A 1 S he werea kradebbernee. t 6 ea Share. Mam* 111. 
iv, sSe Let the blowt king tempt you agates to bed. (So eli 
Bte Quartos, oxa Q x, when wanting; the Folios nad 
* Vertnee C ou em w . (1878) 143 The 
to an much pestiUace ..the fisen 


the Quartos, m 
MUntS s6oa H. 
body I ray 1» si 


2 . Bloat: Puffed, swollen, inflated, esp. with, 
•elf - indulgence. Hence bloat • fined adj, (In 
modem writers an echo of Hhekapen's word siooei 
that has been written bloat. B LOAfxo occurs in 
the same sense from 1664.) 

« °* Daniel Ector, ill 83 The foolish ritei Ofbloat- 

foed Bzcchutk 1649 - Tfinarck., Men. V, ccxdi, I'M 
Float Face of Rusticitie, Siting**, looking in AMwiwnr. 
*747 (Wassusvoh printed btemtloe bbswt and blmnt in’ 
Hsmlet.) «• WBlachw. Mag. XXXII. 66* The bloat m 4 
ugly villain. iSfy Heavvbkue ^00/(1869) 339 To fetch a 
cetfor sheep, That it* bloat master mayTi jfjk sod risyf 
sSIt rsMrut ft Tsevos TannkMuser 11 From foul embrace. 

! Of that blost Queen, 

b. irons/. 

.M88.QuARi.Ba EmbL l Invoe., Soon, acorn to food 00 
thy old Bloat desires. (Tcf . bloat herring.)} 1648 C. Damn. 
Poems Wits. 1878 I. 4 j) What I loose or ws To Moot 
opinion, that below my Tara 1 ever value. 

Blo*t, v. 1 Also 7 blote. [App. f. Bloat a.\ 
with the sense 1 to nudeo bloar.] 
trans. To cure (herrings) by a process which leaves 
them soft and only halMlried. This is now done by 
leaving them in dry salt on a floor for 34 hours* 
washing in fresh water, spitting, and smoking them 
over an oak fire for a period varying from 84 hours, 
to 3 or 4 days, according to tkie time they are to 
be kept before being eaten. (Earlier authorities 
speak of their being steeped for a time in brine 
before smoking ; which has to be remembered in 
discussing the original meaning of bloat.) 

Bloated herrings ere opposed to dried or ml herrings, 
which are left ia dry salt for to days, and smoked for 14 
days, whence their deep colour and shrivelled dryness. 

s6ss Coras., Burner, to . . bloat, betmoake, hang, or drie 
In the smoake. 1618 Flktcmsb 1 st. Pesos n. L tee, I Mva 
more smoke in my mouth then would Blote a hundred her- 
rings. rifts J. Collins Salt 4 Fisjury top Of Bloated and 
Dryed Fish. Thera the Fishmongers say ore bloated as fol- 
loweth, to wit, they sink them 3 or 4 hours in a Brine, .and 
then Mng them up a drying in Phininles 
Bloat, V* [app. f. BLdAT 4.8 : its identity with 
or distinctness from the prec. depends of coune 
upon the relation of the two adjectives.] 

1 . trans. To blowout, inflate, swell, make turgid. 
Also absol. 

*«77 Dsyokn Circe prol. 05 Encourage him. and bloat 
him up with praise, That he may get more bulk before he 
dl «*- * 7 ** AD0.s0N.5rar/. No. ia 7 f 6 To see so many 

ws U-shaped innocent Virgins bloated up, and waddling up 
and down like big-belUed Women, sfep-fi Chambers CycL 
s. v. Epispastic , Of spispasticks, there are some which . . 
swell and bloat the skin. 1748 Chesters. Lett. II. chriii 
6 4 All malt-liquors fatten, or at least bloat, sftse EmcyeL 
Brit. III. 349 Butchers Mve a kind of blast or beftowi. .by 
which they bloat or blow up their meat when kUled. dha 

H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. avi. (1857) 040 Dead bodira .. 
bloated by the water. <s 187ft Stisuno-Maxwell in Mdtn. 
Eev. Na 393. 19 Races*, both in anting and drinking ..had 
bloated his cheek. 

2 . intr. To swell, become swollen or turgid. 

a 173s Arsuthnot f J.) If a person of a firm constitution 
begins to bloat. 1813 T. JitrrEsaoM Carr. (1830) set No 
man knows what his property is worth, because it Is 
bloating while he is calculating. 1839 Erased* Mag. XIX. 
^ Who shut me up Iu darkness . . to fatten, ewtll, and 

Bloated (bldk-ted), ppl. a. 1 [f. Bloat v.i+ 
-id.] Of fish : Cured by the proems described in 
Bloat v.l ; half-dried in smoke. 

1648 Herrick Obenm's F. Poems (i860) LihA newt's 
stew'd thigh. A bloated eanrig. s 666 Act sB Chms. //. Ii, 
Any Ling, Herring, Cod or Pilchard, fresh or salt, dried or 
bloated. 1670 Blount Law Diet.. Bloated Fisk or Her- 
ring . . are those which are half-dried. 1753 Chambers 
CycL Supp. s. v., Bloated herrings are madeby steeping, 
them in a peculiar brine, and than hanging them in a chim- 
ney to dry. 1630 M. Donovan Dorn. Eton. II. S39 A new 
flavor . . in which that of a bloated herring is sometimes 
distinguishable. 

Blofetftd, ppl. a% [f. Bloat v.* 4 -xd .1 

I . Of the body, face, etc. : Swollen, puffed up, 
turgid ; ,esp. as describing the effect of gluttony 
ana self-indulgence. 

. Mo**Myst./nfy. 473 Disguised in some uncouth 

Mbit with circumcised crowns, and mouped or bloated 
look* 171s F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 36 A Bloated Habit 
of Body, tm Guardian No. 27 (x 7 |S) I. 70 The tendar 
fool has wept till her eyes are swelled and bloated. 198s 
Cowm Prog. Err. 493 Bloated spiders, sftm Keats St. 
Arnes xzxix. The bloated wassailem will never head. 

2 . trans/. and fig. a. Of things : Swollen, in- 
flated, crammed ; overgrown, of excessive site. 

iys( Werenfelriud Meteors 0/ Stile 035 He affected the 
Eloquence of bloated and high-soundmg Words. 1765 
Cowrsn Task 1. 739 His overgorged and bloated puna 
ffts6 Prescott Ford. 4 Is. III. xvl Z04 The bloated mag- 
nificence of succeeding monarch* slin Dissabu in Man* 
sard Ser. uv. CLXVI. i 4 e6 Thora bloateffnmamenu which 
naturally involve states in financial ember— ments. 1879 
Gao. Eliot Thee. Suck Ii. 47 Its bloated, idle charitiaa. 

b. Of persons or their attributes : Swollen with 
pride of rank or wealth ; puffed up, pampered. 

' *931 Swirr To Gay Wks. 1733 IV. L *69 A statesman .. 

▲ bloated minister. sM| Stahlst feinCh. xUL ui The 
bloated pluralists cf the medMeal Chaich. sSfii J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ck. Eng. I. 333 The ' bloated aristocracy ' of a 
republican ideal 
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fa% & Tavlqi Panel L xxL 1B0 lift the 
puihn Bloated-belUed through ths bushes f 
BlOfttftdMM (blft»tedn6s). [t prec. + -Rasa.] 
Bloated quality or state. 

life H. Mom Moot. Godl x. xlv. 538 Unsound Motednere 
and ventority of Spina 173a Amuthnot On Diet ii. iR.) 
Bloated n— t scorbutica! spots. c 187* Besant ft Rica Harp 

♦ Cn ax. sop To paint tha Moetedneas of our prelates. 

Blofttftr (blAi'tai). [f. Bloat a. 1 1 - -*n : app. 

like the vulgar deader, liver, four -wheeler ] 
A 4 bloat * or bloated herring : see Bloat a.\ v l 
183s S. Tymms Family Topogr. III. 14s Herrings, at Yar- 
mouth wham the method of curing is onrivalleo, called 

* Yarmouth bloaters.' iln M. Collins Mrq. g Merck. II. 
Iv. p7 He had been breakfasting on a bloater. 188a Buck- 
land Notes A aim. Life aos Real Yarmouth bloaters are 
herrings very slightly salted, and smoked for three or four 
houraonly. 


Bloft&Rg (bldh-tiq>, vbl. sb\ [f. Bloat v.* + 
•two i.l The process of curing (fish) by smoking 
for a snort time ; the preparation of bloaters. 

rid Sylvester Tobacco Bait '. 499 Herrings, in the Sea, 
are large and full, But shrink in bloating, andtogether pull 

Blohidngi vbl. sb* [f. Bloat vf + -mo x.j 4 A 
puffing up or inflation of the exterior habit of the 
body, lodged chiefly in the adipose cells.' Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp . 1 753. 

BIoil"ting, ppl- a. That bloats or (?) blotches. 
*789 W. Wilkie Epigon. v. (tfa) 106 His crooked form 
he reared With horror pale, with bloating day besmeared. 
tBloft-ty a. Obs. rare . [In this and the prec. 
it looks as if bloat were confounded with blot, and 
• bloated* taken as 'disfigured with blotches'.] 
tyog Hickeeingill Priest-Cr. 11. viit. 76 Trashing out 
those bloody and bloaty Colours, wherewith Superstition 
has pourt rayed and arayed him (the Creator). 

Blob (blpb), sb. Also 9 Sc. blab. [The vb. ap- 
pears in 15th, the sb. in 16th c. Like Blub, ex- 
pressing the action of the lips in producing a 
bubble. Some feeling of association with Blow 
may have helped the formation or perpetuation of 
the word. Cf. Blab, Blobbbr, Blubbbb.] 

1 . A bobble. Obs. exc. north, dial. 

1538 Bellenden Cron. Scot 1 (i8ax) I. p. xliii, Gif they be 
handillit. they melt away like ane blob of watter. 1970 
Levins Mump. 154 Blob on the water, bulla. 1863 Mu. 
Toooood Yorkth. Dial, Watter •blobs, bubbles of soap and 
water made with a pipe by children. 1873 Whitby Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Bleb or Blob, a bubble. 


2 . A pimple, pustule, north, dial. Also fig. 

1907 Lowe Chirurr. (1634) 8a Little blobs upon the skin, 
produced of an ebulltion of the bloud. 1614 See. Yeans 
(1876) 3a O filthy blob and stains. 

8. A drop or ^lobule of liquid or viscid substance, 
iwg Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. ii, Her sen the dearest 
Mon o' dew outshines. xBaj Galt Entail I. xxiiL sot 
Haud it la humble bee) till 1 takeout the honey blob. 1897 
Hughes Tom Brown iii, The letter was . . stuck down with 
a blob of ink. 1886 Argyll Reign of Law ii. (cd. 4) xao 
Animals which are mere blobs of Jelly. 

b. Applied to a soft round fruit, as a goose- 
berry ; also dial, to globular or drop-like flowers, 
as the Globe-flower, Foxglove, etc. 

c 1730 Ld. Balmrrino in Ramsay Rem in. (ed. 18) *54 Gie 
me a ha*porth of honey blobs [yellow gooseberries]. 1868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey alia. 073 The scarlet blobs [■* cher- 
ries] that they . . loved. 

4 . A small rounded mass of colonr. 

1883 Reader 31 Oct. 90a In the design one of the wrestlers 
(is] destitute of eyebrows, .but adorned with compensating 
Mobs of hair upon the forehead. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton 
v. 34 A little blob of strong colour. t88o Bird wood Jnd. 
Art II. 9 Worthless gems which have no value as precious 
stones, but only as barbaric blobs of colour. 

6. A solid oval mass of iron forming the base of 
one of the iron beams or posts which support the 
deck of a ship. 

1883 Times 19 Mar. 14/1 The tee, the beam, and the blob 
were made separately in lengths, and then welded together. 
0 . fig. A pouting lower lip. 

>780 Collins Mite, isa (Halliw.) Wit bung her Mob, ev*n 
Humour seem'd to mourn. 

b. slang phrase. On the blob: by word of 
month. Cf. Blab. 

1891 Mayhew Load. Lab . 1 . 311 Those [professional beg- 
gars] who * do it on the blob* (by word of mouth) and those 
who do it by * screwing \ that is, by petitions arid letters, 

7 . Comb., as blob-cheeked \ -headed adjs. 

IMS Huloet, Blobbe cheked, buccones. IM3 T. Wilson 
Rket. 78 b. A man with a bottell nose, blo*»b cheaked. 
1885 Mom. Star 8 May, A blob-headed man with mauve- 
coloured hair. 

Blob,t/. Chiefly north. AI0O6 blab. [cf. prec. sb.] 
L irons. To mark with 8 blob of ink or colour ; 
to blot or blur. 

1419 Sc. Acts Joe. I, IL Vft% Swa bat |»i halde Jw forme 
of the breif..ft be nocht resit na bloMt in suspect place. 


*888 PosTia Angry Weep 
haue one of those peartpd 1 
1 Sagan A 


resit na bloMt in suspect place, 
r. Abingd. (18411 pi She will not 
starves To Mao ner sable meta- 


morphosis. ifioo Smnn Rer. Maj. 114 Gif the libell or 
summons is Mobbed, or rased in suspect places. 

2 intr. To rise in a bubble or bubbles. 

1888 Whitby. Gloss. Blob, to boil or bubble up like water, 
when anything acts upon it by plunging or otherwise. 

8. intr. ? To produce blobs or bubbles ; to 4 flop* 
in the water. 

a8fs WkUby Close. (R. D. S) Blob, to plunge into the 


S treat* 1884 Blacks*. Mag. Mar. 346/1 The wretched trout 
$ ..Mobbing end jumping on the stream. 

\ Blobbftd, ppl- a. [f. Blob sb. + -kd*.} Affected 
; with pimples or swellings. 

' 14M Bh. St. Albans Crib. When thou seeth thy hauka 

\ vppon Ms mouth and his chdcis Mobbed. 

BloblNnr (blpbai), a. [A variant of Blabbbb, 
f perh. influenced by Blob.] 

Of the lips : Thick, swollen, protruding. Hence 
blobber-lipped a. Cf. Blubbbb a. 

1888 Pass. Merries 83 She was monstrous blobber lipt 
| 1674 Grew (I.) A blobber-lipped shell aeeiueth to be a 
kind of mussel. 1689 Dryden Lucretius Mine. Wks. (1760) 
II. 457 Hanging blobber lips but pout for Kisses. 169s 
R. Lectrangr Fables i. (1714) x Some will have his Person 
deformed . . Blobber- lipp’d. i8s8 Blacks*. Mag. III. a8s 
Ism streams of delight from their blobber lips falling. 
Bjabber, obs. and dial. f. Blubbkb sb. ana v. 
SAdbbj vblp-bi), a. [f. Blob sb. + -t*.] Cha- 
racterised by blobs ; resembling a blob. 

>880 Garden xo June 309/3 A delicious bunch of Pinks . . 
fringed petals — blobby flowers. 1884 A mericem VII. 053 
Flat and blobby fragments. 

Blober, -ure, -yr, obs. forms of Blubber. 
t Blo’b-tftlft. Obs. [f. blob, var. of Blab + Tale. 
Cf. the combs, in Blab vA 5.] A tell-tale. 

a v&jo Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (169a 67 These blob- 
tales, when they could find no other news to keep their 
tongues in motion, laid open our Bishop for a malignant. 

Bloo, variant of Blobb a. Obs. pale ; black, 
t Blo’OOU. Obs. [a. 16th c F. blocus, now 
blockhaus, Blockhoubb.} A fortification, a bulwark. 

x6oo Holland Livy vm. xxv. 999 e By certaine skonces 
and bloccuzes [mummentis] betweene the enemies fortes 
and forces, one part was cut from the other. 

Block (blpk), sb. Forms: 4-5 blok, 5 blokke, 
5-7 blooke, 6 blook. [In sense 1, app. a ME. 
adoption of F. bloc, of same meaning; but in 
senses 1 7-20 taken directly from Blook v . OF. bloc 
is, according to Dies and Littrd, a. OHG. bloh 
(MHG. block, xnod.Ger. block) in same sense 
(MDu. bloc, Du. blok, MLG. block, Sw. block, Da. 
blok), the origin of which is uncertain. Grimm 
and others identify it with MHG. block, OHG. 
biloh (MDu. beloc, belohe ) 4 closure, obstruction, 
shut place/ referred to bi-lkkan, f. Mkan to close, 
shut. Kluge considers it a distinct word, and 
possibly related farther back to balk Balk.] 

L A solid piece of wood. 

L A log of wood ; part of the trunk of a tree, 
a stump. 

csypg Leg. Rood (1871) T4i When crist was knit with 
cordo on a stok His bodi bleddc a-jein fiat blok. 1393 
Gower Conf I. 314 This king, .made . .Of grete shides ana 
of blockes Great fire. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb. ) 27 They 
. . drew e hym ouer stones and ouer blockes wythout the 
village. x«ui Hulort, Blocke. truants. 1394 T. B. La 
Primeutd.Fr. Acad. Ik 13X [No] more motion or feeling 
then is in a blocke or stone. 1830 Disraeli Heme Lett . x. 
84, I looked at the wood fire and thought of the blaring 
blocks in the hall at Bradenham. 1884 Froudb Carlyle If. 
xxiiL 176 Sitting patient on a big block— huge stump of a 
tree-root. 

b. Often used in similes as a type of inertia, 
senselessness, stupidity. Cf. sense 1 5 : also Post. 

c 14x0 Sir Cleges 440 He yaffe the sty ward sech a stroke, 
That he fell dovn as a Moke. t6o8 Ripley Revidd 383 
They are as stupid as Blocks. 1718 Pope A uth. Successto 
xo When you like Orpheus, strike the warbling lyre, Atten- 
tive blocks stand round you and admire. 1873 Buckland 
Log-Bh. 68 As deaf as a block. 

t o. contemptuously . An idol, a 4 stock 
X 963-87 Foxs A. 4 M. (1596) 1340/1 His great God was not 
exalted . .ouer the aultar, nor his blocke almighty set seemely 
in the roode loft. 

t d. Contrasted with ‘straw* in some obsolete 

£ roverbial phrases. Cf. sense 1 1 : also Beam and 
[otb. Obs. 

sank Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1931) 93 Lest of a straws we 
make a blocke. 199s Cranmem Ann*. Bp. Gardiner aos 
(T.) You can spy aiittle mote in another mans eye, that 
cannot see a great block in your own. 1980 J. Hbywood 
Pro*. «fr Epigr. (1867) 76 Ye stumbled at a straws, end lept 
ouer a blocke. 

1 2 . The stump or trunk of a figure without the 
limbs. 

1938 Coverdale x Sam. v. 5 The block laie there onely. 

8. A large solid piece of wood, of which the top 
or surface is used tor various operations : 

ft. A piece of wood on which a butcher chops 
his meat, or on which firewood is cut, or which is 
used for beetling or hammering on, or otherwise 
in various mechanical crafts. Between the beetle 
and the block : see BbbtleI I c. 


Cepp. ala, He looked such a vriry obdurate butcher as he 
stood scraping the great Mochr 
b. The piece of wooden which the condemned 
were beheaded or mutilated, 

1141 Act 33 Hen. VIII, aiL § 18 The serieant . . dial bring 
to the sakl place of eaecuoon a blocke with a betill a staple 
ft cordes to Mode the saide hands vpon the blocks. 1997 
Smaes. ■ Hen. IV, iv. ii. xaa Some guard these Traitors to 
the Block of Death, a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Rob. U704) 


f III. xiv. 384 He laid down Ms heed upon the Block. s8sp 
H. Neelk Lit. Rem. a$ The sovereign who sent Raleigh to 
the block. 1876 Oum Short Mist, vil f 1 (i88a* 341 It 
was by bills of attainder., that the greet nobtea were brought 
to the block. 

e. A stump bv which to mount, or dismount 
from, a boric. Also fig, 

1814 Markham Cheap H tub. 1. K. (*668) te Observing td 
mount and dismount at the -block only. aaSfls Osborn 
Observ. Turks iii. (1673) 965 The promoters of Sedition, are 
seldom found to take Horse at any other Mock than what 
they perceive the People aptest to stumble at 484s Oh- 
derron Crook riiL 76 (He) rode dashingly up to tha block. 

d. The stump on which a slave stood when 
being sold by auction. 

1893 Chamb. JmL Oct. 39 Boy mounts the Mock . . the 
auctioneer kindly lends him a hand. 1888 Bryant Death 
Slavery vil. There shall the grim block remain. At which 
the sieve wes sold. 

ft. A falcon s perch. 

1844 Prec. Bert*. Hat. CM. II. 97 The hawk.. was soon 
receiving . . a good meal of beef upon her Mock. 

4 . A piece of wood or other substance on which 
something is moulded, shaped, or fashioned : spec. 
a. A mould for a hat. 

*975 Gascoigne Hearbes, Weedes, etc. Wks. (1587) 154 A 
cop tanks hat made on a Flemish block. >804 Dbkker 
Honest Wh. 1. xiiL Wks. 1873 11 . 79 We have blockes forall 
heads, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 917 His Head is 
like his Hat, fashioned upon a Block. s8§8 Hawthorne 
Fr. 4 It. Jmls. 1 . 81 Wohey's hat. .might nave been made 
on the same block. 

Hence b .fig. Shape, style, fashion (of hat). 
sgBo Lvly Euphnes (Ark) 393 A hat of the . . best Mock 
in si Italy. 1999 Shabs. Much Ado 1. i. 77 He w cares his 
faith but as the fashion of his hat, it euer changes with y* 
next block. s8ia Rowlands Mere Knaues Yet 6 Hats of 
newest blocke. s8ao Scott Abbot xxv, A beaver hat of the 
newest block. 

O. Barbers block : a wooden head for a wig. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. avlii. 464 A Finishing Block 
is a Wooden head set on a Stand, on which the rounds of 
hair are sowed on the Cawl. 1 794 Connoisseur Na 36 Their 
heads . . have worn as many dfitlcrent kinds of win as the 
Mock at their barber’s. 0x843 Southey Ep. A . Cunning- 
ham Wks. III. 3x8 From such a barber . was that por- 
trait made, 1 think, or per adventure from his Mock. 

d. transf. A head. ( slang. J 

1639 Shirley Lady Pleas, il i. Buy a beaver For thy 
own block. 

e. generally. A substratum or core. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 119 To serve as a Form or 
Block to sustain the succeeding annual Coat. 

6. Mechanics. A pulley or system of pulleys 
mounted in a case, used to increase the mechanical 
power of the ropes running through them ; em- 
ployed esp. for the rigging of ships, and in lifting 
great weights. They take various names from 
their shape, position, or use, as fiddle block , sister 
block , etc. 

x8oa Malymer Anc. Law- Merck. 143 Damages sustained 
by bad Hookes, Ropes, Blockes, or Lines. # *807 Gaft. 
Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 19 Blocks or Pullics are thick 
peeces of wood hauing shiuers In them. 179a Smbaton 
Tackle in Phil. Tram. XLVII. 404 An inconvenience 
arises, if above 3 pullies are framed in one block, vjda 
Falconer Shipwr. 11. 58 Thro' rattling blocks the due-lines 
swiftly run. x8uW. Irving T. Trav. II. 936 The stump 
of a mast, with a few ropes and blocks swinging about. 

b. Naut. phrase. Bloch and block (see quot.). 
1807 Caft. Smith Seaman Gram, v, 19 When we hale 
any Tackle or Haleyard to which two blocks doe belong, 
when they meet, we call that Mocke and blocke. <789 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marine (t fa) Blech and block, the situation of 
a tackle when the two opposite blocks are drawn close to- 
gether, so that the . . power becomes destroyed. 

6. A piece of wood which acts as a support : 

ft. Carpentry. A square piece of wood glued into 
the angle at a joint to strengthen it ; - Bi ockino 3. 

b. A piece of scantling for elevating cannon ; 
called a whole, half, or quarter block, according 
to its thickness. 

e. A frame to support the end of a log in a 
saw-mill. 

d. Carriage-making (see quot.). 
slos Felton Carriages I. xao Those platforms, raisem, or 
Mocks, are added to a carriage, either as matter of neces- 
sity or appearance . . their use is to elevate and support the 
budget, boot, hind foot-board, and springs. 

7 . A piece of wood on which lines, letters, or 
figures are engraved, in order to be printed from it 
in ink or colours on paper, calico, etc., or to be 
stamped by pressure on any yielding surface. 

173a S. Palmer Hut. Printing vL {title). An enquiry Into 


a plank or Mock. 1780 R. Burrow Comp. Ladies Dtaty b 
Engraving wooden blocks for printing pictures with the 
letter-press. 1837 Whittock Bn. Trades (184a* 94 [Calico- 
printer] They have from the earliest period used Mocks and 
stencUfl to produce the pattern. s88o Print. Trades JmL 
mmx. xo Printed in four colon, from engraved blocks. 

8.' Various solid pieces of wood about a ship t 
see quota 

c 1890 Rudim. Havfr. (Wesle) 97 Block, the large pirn* °f 
elm out of which the figura » carved at the heed of die ship. 
Blocks for buildiiig the ship era those solid pieces of oek 
timber fixed under the ship's keel, upon the groundways. 
Blocks for transporting the ship ere two solid pieces of oek 
or elm, one fixed on each side of the stem above the toff- 




BLOCK. 


nil. mid n natch with a hip aem 

middle. a xflgl Loner. Build. Ship 95 Thus, said he, \ 
L “"1 thin Sip I Lay square tha Duels upon tha aHp. 

V , The peg or 'hob* aimed at In thro 


aeon cut each way la the 
i* os Thus, said he, wa will 


quoits ; the 'Jack* at bowls. Oh, 


throwing 


ml Flosio, Buttiro, a maister or nUatraa of boolaa or 
cottas, wharaat tha platan earn or play: aoma call iltha Mocha. 
XL A balky piece of any ssbstanc&t 
10. gun. Any solid or compact mass of matter 
With an extended surface. 

igyaPAUoa. 199/1 Block® of tynne , savmo n destain. 1977 
Harrison Deter. Brit . v. aa These hup Mocha wan or- 
dained and created of God. adfpj. Cuuoci She/h. Ban- 
bury’s Butt* (1744) 38 A Mock of this kind of atone aa Mg as 
S huge rolling atone. 17O Borlasr Nat. Hist. Cornwall 
av. | 38. iSaTha metal when hardened ia called a block of 
tin. 3799 Kibwan GeoL Ess. 166 Granite ia moat commonly 
found in huge blocks, slag Genii. Mag. LXXXllf. l 
609/1 A square block of masonry has been raised to support 
the stone, x86o Tyndall Glac. l $ a. 17 The more solid 
blocks of ice shoot forward in advance of the lighter ddbris, 


Mocks or ice shoot forward in advance of the lighter debris, 
b. A large quantity of anything dealt with at 
once. Hence In block : in the mass, os a whole, 
' wholesale* ; » Fr. on bloc . 

>876 Holland Sev. Oaks xxiv. «ii The combination began 
by selling large blocks of the Stock for future delivery. 
1676 Gladstone in Contentp. Rat. June 3 Puritans, .who 
refected in block the authority of creeds. 

U. A lump of wood, stone, or other matter, 
that obstructs one's way ; a bar ; fig. on obstacle 
or obstruction. Now only in stumbling-block. 

a sgoo Songs 4 Carols 15/A C. (Wright) 81 (Mitt.) Ale 
male many a mane to stombyle at the blokkes. 1973 G. 
Harvey Lett.-Bk. (1884) 3a, I tould him there was a certain 
Mock in the wai. 1997 J. Payne Royal Exch. 38 At which 
common block many weakelings do stumble. 1640 Selden 
Laws Eng. 1 xv. (1739) ao This was . . a block in tne way of 
Prelacy, and a dog to keep it down, a 17x8 Penn Lift 
Wlta. 1796 I. a A Block in the Way to Preferment. 1845 
S. Austin Ranks ' s Hist . Rtf. 1 . 531 By maintaining these 
passages he laid a stumbling block in his own path. 

12. spec . a. A moss or lump of rock or stone in 
its natural or unhewn state. Erratic block* a 
boulder transported by physical agencies far from 
its native site. 

1847 Tennyson Print. viL All her labour was but as a Mock 
Left in the quarry, s tes Ruskin Stones Ven.(t 874) I. i xo 
The glacier »tream[s] of the Lombards and . . Normans left 
their erratic blocks wherever they had flowed. 187a Jen- 
kinson Guide Eng. Lakes ( 1870) 149 The Bowder Crag from 
which the immense block has /alien, is directly above. 

b. A solid piece of stone, etc., prepared for 
building purposes; also the 'bricks 1 with which 
children build toy-houses. 

cxl«4 Longf. Builders iii, Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are tne blocks with which we build. 3889 R. L. Stevenson 
Childs Garden 63 Block City , Whet are you able to build 
with your blocks, Castles and palaces, temples and docks t 

J .19 A uiK.fii, An. /IA* 


150s Gbeenb Groatsw. Wit (1617) e8 He served but lor a 
Mocke to whet Robertoes wit on. 

14. A compact or connected mass of houses or 
buildings, with no intervening spaces; (esp. in 
U.S. and Canada) the quadrangular moss of build- 
ings included between four streets, or two ' avenues * 
and two streets at right angles to them. b. A 
portion of a town or space of ground so bounded, 
whether occupied by buildings or not. 

1891 Housek. Narrative Mar. 69 The blocks, .are vapidly 
filling up by the erection upon them of large houses. 1899 
Act 18-19 Viet. cxx. 1 74 A group or block of contiguous 
*- ■“ u . . may be drained more economically , . in combina- 
x88a Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1 . 80 American towns 
■re uuilt in Mocks. >884 Boston (Mass.) journal xa Sept.. 
When the matinee between brother and sister had closed 
Blossum was about two blocks away, 

III. Figurative senses. 

16. A person resembling a block or log of wood : 
a. in unintelligence: A blockhead, b. in want 
of feeling : A hard-hearted person. 

a >883 Udall Royster D. in. iiL Ye aresucheacelfe. euche 
an asm, such a block* xfiox Sham. JuL C. 1. L 40 You 
Blockes, you stones, you worse than senslesse things. 168a 
N. O. tr. Boi lean’s Lutrin 11. 16 See how the Stupid Block 
stands mute, and moping 1 1803 Bsisted Pedest. Tour II. 
661 In vain we endeavoured to move the compassion of 
these two blocks in female shape. x8xo Tannahill Poems 
(38461 88 The greatest dunce, the biggest block. 

10. Phrases. A chip of the (same or) old block : 
a piece of the same stuff ; a descendant reproducing 
the qualities of a parent or ancestor. As deaf 
(etc.) as a block : (see t b.) To cut blocks with a 
rasor : (a metaphor describing absurdly incongru- 
ous and futile application of abilities or means: 13 ). 

3807 Sanderson Seem. I. *83 Am not I a child of the 
same Adam, a vessel of the same clay, a chip of the same 
Mock, with him? 1688 Lestxangs Ckae. /, xa6 Epiaco 


Lestxamgs Ckae. 


TV. Senses from Block v. 
fl7. 'A scheme, contrivance; generally used 
In a bad sense.* (Jamieson.) Sc. Oh, 

eBneter, A ts Rotting in mynd foil wmj 

+18. A bargain, bartering, exchange. Sc, Oh, 
x§68 Sempill Bnllates ( 187 s) 03 s Abydana 6 a tees am 
ahead Mofc. 1637 Runuiou Lett tabu <x66e) L joo 


Wbal a sweet Mock wash by w ay of buying and ssJHng, to 

hde m. <1885)116/180 many Mocks have wa two made. And 

10. A blocking up. ft. An obstruction or stop- 
page of traffic or progress, b. The obstruction 
of the free passage of a bill through the House of 
Commons: see quot. 


fo 1549, found the art of •Mock printing buss there, a8fi| 
Standard 06 Jan. 3/s Mere •Mock-printed paper*, ages 
Hist. Europe in Atm, Reg, 113/1 Thera was not on board 


that the 'Mock* makes itself felt. sMa Pali Mali G. 14 July 
a/x What is the practical effect of the notice that a bill will 
be opposed— which is what is known as a Model Simply 
this, that it prevents any stage of a bill being taken during 
(x) the last ten minutes of a morning sitting, or ta> the last 
fifteen minutes of a Wednesday afternoon sitting, or (3) 
after half-past twelva o’clock at any ocher sitting. 

o. Block system ion Railways ') : a system by 
which the line is divided into short sections, having 
at the end of each a signal, and a connexion 
with the electric telegraim, so worieed that no 
train is allowed to past into any section till it is 
wholly clear ; thus securing an absolute interval 
of space between successive trains. So block signal \ 
block signalling, block instrument etc. 


lock signalling, Clock instrument , eta 
xS6s Realm 99 June 1 The only remedy for the danger is 
theadoption of what is technically called the 1 block system. 
sS6g Load. Rev. 18 Mar. 309 Mr. William Henry Praeca 
recommendit the adoption, in connection with tha electric 
telegraph, of the * block system 1 ' of ensuring the safety of 
railway trains. x88a Oracle ao May 3x3 The method of 
working electric block-signals. .Mr. Tyer produced his first 
block -signalling instrument in 185s. Ibid. A mo difi ca t i on 
of the single needle as a block instrument. 

20. Cricket, The position in which a batsman 
blocks balls; that in which he holds his bat in 
front of the wicket before striking, otherwise 
called the centre; hence block-hole (or shortly 
block ' ), a mark made in the ground to indicate this 
position. 

Mod. The ball pitched right in his block. Ha asked the 
umpire to give him block. 

V. Attrib. and Comb. 

21. attrib. or adj. Taken in the block, aggre- 
gate, lump. 

3864 La Lyttelton in Mom. Star aa Jan. 3/6 The first 
cost requires a block sum, which.. is just what the wdraing 
classes cannot command. 

22. General comb., chiefly attrib., as block-coal* 
-ice, -shot, -stone ; (sense 5 ) block-maker* - pulley* 
sheave * -strop ; block-faced* -like adjs. 

1791 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 1 . v. 37 A squinting, 
•block-faced, chattering piss-kitchen, x88x Chicago Times 
4 June, • Block ice is never created In the river rapids to 
clog or impede machinery. 1961 1 . Heywood Seneca’s 
Hercules (1581) >6 Her head from "blocklyke body gone 
Is quight. s86x L. Noble Icebergs 85 Numbers or block- 
like bergs, a 1687 Petty Pot Aritk. (x6oo) 78 Many Arti- 
sans. .are employed upon Shipping: via Painters, •Block- 
makers, Rope-makers. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. t xas 
note , An ingenious btockmaker at Plymouth. 3884 Har- 
per's Mag. Jan. aao/a The Mock-maker and sail-maker 
each a sixteenth. s86a Chambers Bk. qf Days 1 L 684 
[Brunei’s] plan for making •Mode-pulleys for ships by 
machinery. 1883 Fisheries Exkib. Cat. 4s Projectile 
Anchors. Cone * Block Shot to throw Rove Rope or Mes- 
senger Line. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 170 If 
he used # Mockstone . . he studied to use fitl so as to look 
well. 3769 Falconer Diet . Marine (1780) E iii. It is bound 
with a sort of rope-ring . . which is called a "block strop. 
28. Special comb. Blook-battery (tee quot.) ; 
blook-bruah, a bunch of Butchkb’s-bxoom, used 
by butchers to clean the blocks, and borne in the 
iniicnia of their Company; blook-ohopper, a 
workman who trims a block of stone; blook- 
outter, an artificer who cuts in relief the blocks 
used in printing or engraving (see sense 7 ) ; blook- 
flute (see quot.) ; blook-famace — Bloomkby ; 
blook-letters, printing-types of large size cut out 
of wooden blodcs ; block-machine, a machine for 
making the 'blocks* associated with 'tackle* in 
ships; so blook-maoblnery ; blook-ornament 
(slang) - Block kb 3 ; blook-pate - Blookhbad ; 
block-printing, printing from wooden blocks, 
instead of movable types, as in the Block-books, 
now also used for printing calico, paper-hangings, 
etc. ; so block- printed a . ; blook-ollip, a ship 
moored to block the entrance to a harbour, an 
old man of war used as a store-ship, etc. ; block- 
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Hist. Eurepe in Atm. . 
their "Block ships a six 
aux ckenaux, "blocks-' 


surgeon. s6ss Corot., Drugs* 


Blook (blpk),p. [a. F .bhgue-r ( 15 th c. in Llttvd), 
of same meanings f. bloc Blook sb., the orig. sense 
being apparently to put 'blocks* in a way; but 
in later sense* 8 - 1 1 , directly from Block Aj 

L tram. To obstruct or close with obstacles (a 
passage). Predicated either of the personal agent, 
or of the obstructions. Also fig. 

[<1408 Wvhtoun Cron. vn. ProL as Swa my wan-wyft .. 
A maters gud auld block or ipyle.) 1649 Quarles Sol. 
Recant, v. a# All his ways Are Mokt With troubles. a88s 
Stanley Jew. Ck. (18771 L ol ao8 The mouth ot the cave 
was blocked by huge stones. 188s Chicago Times se Mar.. 
Th« lllinoi. Cintru Ro«l t> UocWVl. 
b. with up. 

1980 North Plutarch (1636)918 They shut and blocked up 
all the ways from the one sea to the other, with mighty 

J reat pieces of timber across. 3719 Ds Fob Crusoe (1840) 
. iv. 65 I blocked up the door . . with some boards. i%g 
Hr. Marti neau Br. Creek iv. 91 Were the avenues of tne 
temple Mocked up T 

2. To shut up or s* by obstructing ingress and 
egress, to prevent access to or exit from. Predi- 
cated of the agent or the obstruction, as in i . 

1690 Prynne God No Impostor 9 Blocking vp their hearts 
against the Lord. 363s Gouge Gods Arrows li. ax x6o 
Blocking up people within narrow compasses. 1733 Swifts 
Lett. (tj66i II. 1B7 We are throwing down a parcciof walls, 
that Mocked ua up every way. 1893 Kane Grinnett Exp. 
xxii. (1856) 178 Our little harbor was completely blocked 
in by heavy masses [of ice]. 

8 . spec. To blockade. Invest. [So F. bloquer .] 
3991 Unton Corr. 30 All Poictou is reduced . . excepts 
Poictiers, by the Prince Conty, who hath also blocked that. 
3796 Nelson in Nicolas Die*. U845) II. ss8 , 1 oi'ght not to 
have less than four Vessels to block the Port 1871 Brown- 
ing Balaust. 103 Back must you, though ten pirates Mocked 
the bay I 

b. usually with up. 


up every way. 1S53 Kane GnnneU Ex p. 
Our little harbor was completely Mocked 


Mocked up. 3709 Steele Tatter No. 40 F xo 
ade of Olivensa was continued . . it is at present ao closely 
blocked up that, eta *79® Bbatbon Nov. \ Mil. Mem. 1 . 
314 The British fleet, .bombarded and blocked it up by sex 
3939 Thirlwall Greece 11 . 305 The danger of being de- 
feated and blocked up in Salamix 

4. To obstruct tne way or course of. 

1869 Bushmill Vicar. Saar. 111. iii. 138 One [attribute In 
God] totally blocking another, and refusing tu allow a step 
of movement till it has gotten its complete satisfaction. 1879 
J. Heath Croquet-player 16 A ball is blocked when another 
ball liea in the way. 1884 Boston (Mass.) JruL oo Dec. e/e 
Their little game was blocked. 

6 . Cricket. To stop ia ball) with the hnt, so as 
merely to proteet the wicket, without attempting 
to hit so as to score runs ; also ahol. 

*771 Genii. Mag. Nov. 568 The modem way of blocking 
every ball at play, stay E. Neale Living 4 Dead 165 I’ve 
heard of him. Blocked well— best long stop in England. 
1837 Dickens Pick w. 1x847) j«/x He blocked the doubtful 
balls, missed the bad ones, took the good onex 1879 W. G. 
Grace in Cricketed s A an. 3a When you hit, hit hard ; when 
you block, do not be deterred from using vigour even in 
this movement. 

6 . Parliament. To prevent or postpone the pas- 
sage of a bill ; spec, to give noticp of opposition 
to a bill in the Honse of Commons, which pre- 
vents it from being taken after half past twelve 
(midnight). (See Block sb. 19 b.) 

3884 Mr. Speaker in 7 Y*r<» 4 Apr. 6 The term 'blocking' 


4 Apr. 6 The term 'bl« __ 
is n colloquial expression recognised in this Houax sMa 
Die. St. Alranb in Content* . Rev. Aug. 171 The Mouse of 
Lords, by Mocking the Bill, has denied to two per- 

sons the right of having votex 

7. intr. To bargain. Sc. 

<3970 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 
334 Bftir that ha had long tyme blockit. With grit diffi- 
cultie he tuik thamx 1697 Rutherford Lett. cvi. 186s) I. 
B69 God forbid that there were buying and selling and 
blocking for as good again, betwixt Christ and us. 

8 . irons. To shape on a block : see Block sb. 4 . 
shorn Rowlands Gd. Ne wee 4 Badnjilo het new block'd. 

[1637 Heywood Roy. King iil iil. Th* haberdasher will 
sooner call us blockheads than block ux) 

b. To hammer smooth or into a particular 
shape on a block. 

tigs J. Holland Mantff. Metals I. 338 The saw Is ones 
more submitted to the hammer . . but it is now termed 
blocking. 3884 Law Times Rep. LI. 174/1 The hammer- 
ing earned on in the process of tin blocking. Mod. Block- 
ing-down, in silver manufacture, is the first process wtmn 
the article has to be made from a flat piece ofmetaL 
o. To emboss the coven of books by pressure 
with a device from a block. 

siflg G. Dodo Diet. Mattuf. 38 In blocking, the tools ora 
fixed into n frame to form n device for the whole cover of n 
book ; it receive* the name of gold Mocking or Mind block- 
ing according ns gold is or Is not used. 

9 . To sketch out, mark *ont roughly fwoik to 
be finished afterwards) ; to lay out, plan. Now 
usually with out ; also in, 

uto James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 55, I take eamtst and 
witting penis to blok it [thisshovt treatise]. 163a Usqumart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 064 Which designe, though intended, 
essayed, and Mocked by many others, dha Ixicknart 
Scottix 839* III. 35 The latter Cantos having . been merely 
blocked out when the first went to prafc 3881 Academy 


s8oo C James Mil Diet. (1816) 54/1 •Block-battery, In 
gunnery, a wooden battery for two or more small pieces 
mounted on wheels, and moveable from place to place. 
3883 Stonemason Jan., It Is then trimmed (or scalped) into 
shape by men called ' 'block-choppers who adroitly wield 
heavy axes. 38)09 Chadwick in Smiles Workmens Sam- 
ian (x86x) ex "Block -cutters and printers in calico-printing. 
365a Seidel Organ 91 m Blech flute, .is a flue-register some- 
times open, sometimes stopped, and. imitates tne ton* of a 
flat* sflgx Mathew Loud. Labour I. u They buy •Modt- 
ornaments . . ns they call the small dara-Coloured piecasbf 
meat exposed on the .. butchers' Mock* 1998 R. Bernard 
Terence (3607) sgx To be catted n "blockpate, a duthead, 
on mm, a lumpish tot. 18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 77 mote, 


6n tom mar- I an mm, a lumpish tot. xix6 Singer Hist. Cards 73 
<s86e) X. joo | lie Portuguese Missionaries on their firm visit fen Ji 


BIsOGKAM. 


3 j/h The heed . . seems Aearoeiy w bdon| tq the 
rodely blocked limbs; but k b a aim Uulejpktu*. 
dk Lady Majknimk ( 7 m/ tf Element Z. viii. in Pictures 
blocked in roughly. 

10 . To cut out or make Into blocks. 

sMg Smile* Indutt. Bio*. 305 Meldng wooden we dg es 
used in pitwork. end blocking out segments of solid mk 
required for welling the sides of the mine. Mod. Coal is 
always blocked from the bottom of the seam. 

11. To sup|>oit or fit with blocks of wood. 

1M1 Mechanh f 765 When the top of any table of tbia 
kind is a fixture, it is generally blocked, that is to say fact* 
angular blocks of wood . . are glued at short intervals into 
the angle formed by the meeting, etc 

Bloekada (blykFi-d). [f. Block v„ on the 
pattern of words in *adi from Fr. The Fr. equi- 
valent blocus dates to 16th e. Blockade sb. must 
have been used before 1684, when the vb. appears.] 

L The shutting up of a place, blocking of a 
harbour, line of coast, frontier, etc., by hostile forces 
or shine! so as to stop ingreu and egress, and pre- 
vent the entrance of provisions and ammunition, in 
order to compel a surrender from hunger or want, 
without a regular attack. Paper blockade : one 
that ia declared by a belligerent party to exist, 
but is not effective. 

xfies Mom. Ct. Teekoly in. 35 This Blocked# was turn'd 
Into a formal Sim in the beginning of March. 177a R. 
Montgomery in Sparks Corr. Amur. Rev. (1833) 1 * 48s warn 
a blockade alone to be the measure adopted, iqt Mac* 
(HU.IVBAV tr. Humboldt' i Trot*. Mi. 4s On account of the 
blockade by the English. 1863 Lo. Russell Lei. Mr. Mason 
(Bernard #93) The Declaration of Paris was in truth directed 
against what were once termed ' paper blockades', that la. 
blockades not sustained by any actual force, or sustained 
by a notoriously inadequate naval force, ztle W. E. Hall 
Intemmt. Lens U884) 339 What is called Psu(flc blockade 
has been used as a means of constraint abort of war. 1883 
Timet so Feb. 5/1 The coast is really only patrolled at 
* “ - - blockade* is, therefore, au- 

to withdraw the in- 


interveh. The use of the word 
abuse of the term. 

b. 7 'o raise a blockade : 
vesting forces, or to compel them to withdraw. 
To break a blockade : to enter a blockaded port by 
force. 7 0 run a blockade 1 to enter or leave a 
blockaded port by eluding the blockading force, 
esp. for the purpose of conveying supplies, or 
carrying on trade. 

sflso Wellington in Cutw. Disp. VI. 349 To induce him 
to raise the blockade of La Puebla. 1869 GuvrAMutf Monthly 
title) How we ran the blockade. 

3 . Irons/. A blockading force ; a party of block- 
ade-men. 

r88a Fleet Glimpses Ancestors Ser. 1. 84 The chief boat- 
man of the Blockade was killed. 

8. transf and Jig. 

174c Pope Dunciad iv. 191. Broad hats and hoods, and 
Caps, a sable shoal ; Thick and more thick the black blockade 
extends. 1833 Macaulay I VaipoUsLsli., Ess. (1834) 1 . 269 
The blockades laid by the Duke of A to the hearts of the 
Marquise de B. and the Comtesse de C 1833 T. Hook G. 
Gurney 1 . ML (L.) This was a blockade which even the in- 
genuity of the wit could not evade. i88s Chicago Times 
ra Mar., The snow blockade told more severely in the pro- 
duce trade. 18B1 Ibid. 16 Apr. [A railway accident] causing 
a blockade of the road fbr several hours. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb., as blockade force ; blook- 
ade-man, a member of the force employed to 
prevent smuggling; a coastguardsman ; blook- 
ade-run, -running, the action of running a 
blockade ; blockade-runner, a vessel which runs 
or attempts to run into a blockaded port ; the 
owner, master, or one of the crew of such a vessel. 
(These words obtained special notoriety during the 
American War of Secession, when many British 
ships were engaged in running the blockade of 
Richmond and outer southern ports.) 

xSSa Fleet Glimpses Ancestors Ser. 1. 83 A * Blockade 
force of 40 men. Ibid. 8e Constant conflicts between the 
•blorkadt-men and the smugglers, 1898 Dickens Sb. Bog 
(1850) a 14 Blockade-man aft ar * blockade-man had passed the 
spot, wending his way towards his solitary post, 1N3 St. 
'famed* Mag. VIII. 346 My first and last 'blockade run. 
dkjbH. Amor. Rev. CXXVJI. 3 8x The English •blockade- 
runners passed through the American blockading squadron, 
iflya Cassells Techs 1. Ednc. IV. 371/a Steel was.. used ex- 
tensively in 'blockade-runners' built during the American 
civil war. 

Blookft'da, 9 - [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trams. To subject to a blockade as an incident 
of war ; to beset by a hostile force, so as to prevent 
ingress or egress. 

c tflfln in Somers Tracts I. 471 Those who were set to 
blockade the Castle, fflflq Scanderbeg Rsdht. v. 95 To 
quarter round about Caminiec, and strictly Blockade that 
place; 1781 T. Je treason Corr. Wka 1830 1 . 099 The enemy 
are . . blockaded by land, itji Macoiluvbav tn Hum* 
bsldls Trmv. xx. S94 The port was ..strictly blockaded. 
s88o M‘CAaTHY Own Titos HI. sliii. e8p A state ca n not 
blockade its own ports. 

2 . transf. ana fig. To block up, obstruct 

sygs Pont Bp. Bathurst <7 Huge Mies of British cloth 
blockade the door. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxxvii, All preeaul 
tioos to blockade his view were . . abandoned. stsfiPnis- 
cott Ford, t is. IL xlx. 185 Every avenue to the ball was 


Blookftdsd, fpl ai [f. prec. 4* -m] Invested 
with a blockade; completely beset, tyLojriced.up. , , 


kndL lit evfir, A \ 
Mist. Etsropo V- j 


' Stal AxMbtn Misl Roots 11 . 
or blockaded army. i 8 *eAui 
1 9-487 A b lo ck ad ed port is * 

Such a hem is sratioaed at 
dangerous to sntsr. 

MoclE*‘ 4 «r« (f. st8 prec. 4- -SB 1 .] One who 
blockades ; a blockading vessel.. 



8 Sept., All the blockadsrs are hung Up for want of cosL 

Blooka'dimfr^/. a. [Cm prec, 4- -ixa*J , That 
blockades 5 besettiuf. 

*7®8 Chrm. in Asm. Reg. 83/1 The general of a blockading 
kray. 1844 TtuaLWALb Greoco VIII. hdv. 884 The block* 
admg Squadron. < 

moktgs (blp-kkds). {f. Block sb. 4 * -Aon 1 cf. 
F. blocage.J A blocked (up) state ; obstruction, 

1894 Gladstone la Contend. Rev. Oct 660 The mutila- 
tions and blockages of the fkbrica. i8^m Mail G. 
There was a blockage in the traffic 

Blook-fcook. ti Block sb.] fa. A book of 
wooden tablets. Oos. b. A book printed from 
engraved wooden blocks. 

* 7 » 7 - 8 * Cmaitoors CycL s.v. Book, Block Books . . those 
wntton on wooden planks or tablets, smoothed for that pur- 
pose with an ascia, and a piano. 1818 Singes Mist . Cards 
tog These Block books excited the Idem of the invention of 
moveable characters. i8w Encyst. Brit. ied. 8) XVUL 
3M The design and execution are vary superior to those of 
the St. Christopher and the block-books. 


(blpkt), fft. a. [I Block 9.4--BD.1 
Shut up by obstructions, blockaded, obstructed, 
stepped in a course ; shaped on or with a block, 
roughly shaped ; furnished with blocks. 

*%8 ICane A ret. Esp. 1 . xxx. 408 A square, blocked-out 
aspect. [set Block v.l 

Bloom (blp-kax). [f. Block v. 4- -»*.] One 
who blocks, j fee. in ShoemakmrxiyA. Bookbinding. 

1809 Skunk Reg. Maj. Table fa, Fishers, Foreetallera, 
Regraters, Sutours, Kemesters, Bloccers. x866 Lend . Rev. 
s 7 Oct 459/s There an various epithets for shoemakers. , 
there are welters . . dicker*. Mockers, runners, ftc. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. to/i A blocker, in the employ of Messrs. 
— — , bookbinders. 1884 Mooch. Exam, 8 Aug. 3/7 The 
inveterate blocker. 

2 . A tool for blocking. 

*407 Test. Ebor. I, 347 Lego Petra apprentice mao j. 
chipax . . j. blokker, J. twybylL 

8. colloq. A small piece of meat placed for sale 
on the butcher** block, as opposed to the 'joints * 
hung on hooks. 

xM Frauds Mag. XXXVII. 396 Forced to substitute a 
'blocker' of meat, with its cheap accompaniment of bread 
and vegetables, .for poultry and rump-steaks. 

Blockhead (blfkhtd). [f. Block sb. + Head.] 

1 1 * A wooden head, a wooden block for hats or 
wigs ; Antes, a head with no more intelligence in 
it than one of these, a blockish head. Obt. (This 
would now be written block head or block-head 

*848 [implied in Blocks badedI 1589 Hey any Work B, 
The ofspringes of your owne blo ck heads. 1007 Shaks. 
Cor. il iu.31 Your wit., 'tb strongly wedg'd vp in a blocks- 
head, a solo Butlee Rem. (1759} I. urTo maintain their 
own Hypotheses, Broke one another’s Blockheads, and the 
Peace. 1698 Vanrrugh Proa. Wife v. v, How long would 
my blockhead have been a-prodacia^ this ! 

2 . Hence, One whose head is blockish or 
'wooden* ; an utterly stnpld fellow. 

xj|49 Coves dale Erasm. Par. % Cer. xL 14 A blockheads that 


1 loste the Judgements of nature. 


I Samus Christs 


T. 69 b, Bee ha the Veriest Meek-head nSfer l ... 

CuLrsma ft Cole BartkoL A mat. 1. xxiv. 59 Block-heads 
and dull-pated Asses. 171a Buogell Sped. No. 307 P xa 
Being dismissed as an hopeless Block-head. 1878 Jowett 
Plato fed. a) I. aaa He might think me a blockhead, and 
refiiae to take me. 

t B. adj. Blockhcaded, stupid. Ohs. . 

" 1 in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. m The block-head heart 
.. \.Prisst<r. vs. 139 Oh I the 


(187a) 


of a woman. X705 Hjckebingiu. , 

Block-head World welive in I 1719 D'Uepey 
IV. a All such Blockhead fools. 

Hence Bta'okheadean. Honce-wd. [see -ess.] 
A female blockhead. 

xlay Lady Morgan Cf Brims A CtFL IV. 361 All the 
blockheads and Mockheadesses think th— isslves printable. 

Blookhftftdffid (btakhexted), a. [f. Block- 
read (sense 1 ) 4 * -*©*.] Having a ' block-head ’ j 
obtuse of intellect, dull, stupid. Of persons 
(rarely their productions). Hence Blouk&ea'ded- 


*848 Olpe Erasm. Par. Ephos. Prol C IH* Blockch coded 
asses . . doublefaced frendes. XX94 Camsw Huartds Exam. 
Wits xiii. (1596) 033 He is biwx-beaded and dull, stay 
Flat-man Cordial xf* Sm, how the Modi headed Multitude 
wonders I nee Eng. Thocphoast. 377 Old men are only 
great block -needed boys with beards, i860 Mias Youoa 
Stoksslsy Seer. viii. (t88o) ess My father said 1 was too 
block-heeded to beet navigation into; 

*y*« M. Davies in Aik. Brit. II. t68 The loudest piece 
of blockbeededness, end the lest shift of Dunces. 
BlonVhgffidlilK (&*Krdtf), a. [ace -xsh.] 
Of the nature of a bloehrad ; stupid, obtuse. 
Hence Blmolih— •d feh an fa . 

stag Frauds Mag. VHL 741 A dull, proud, prosy, block- 
headish person, ilq C aslyls In Froude Li/e ll. xxvL s8o. 
I foe! myfcelfto have betame fa# end blockhesdfth. a%l 
Earl Motm. Advt.fr. Parnass. 404 By their supine 


Earl Moton, Ao 
Mockheadishoess. 

. StodUiffiffiA 


2884162 Cblylchfidizm). [sea -ita] 


The characteristic action ooadnet, hr eondftion'af 
a blockhead; sthpidity. • ,l,> . 

im SatART Motes (R.VTbddgh now raduqsdto 

thxtstataofblockheadbm. 186)3 Blotter. Map. XIV. 608 
One of the moat delightfbl pieces, of eelfdatisfied Modf* 
heedtsm. Ohm Carle Ln Past ft Pr. 48 They set no 
quRfiheriesaoablQckhssMilimsenywlMrotoiuleover us. . 

t Xlo'okh— Sly, «■ Oh. [f. m p«c. + - lt’.] 

Of or peitnining to, or like a Moe k h cod ; (tnpid. 

s8xn Chaiwan Widt/owes T. Dram. Wks. aft) 11 L x8 
Your blockbeadly tradesmen. a8fg Shaowxll Pohmtoere 
iv. Plays r/sm IV. 467 This is made up by aome block* 
Madly FeUowl 11694 Xcharu Plantms 4 What.n block* 
Madly question ..for a Deity to ask! 

BIoojumrum (bV'khuas} [Common since 
cii 00 : of nncertain history. The Ger, equivalent 
blochkaus (*einen stetaen Blochhaus*) is 3 opted 
by Grimm 1557 and 160a ; the Dn. blokkuis is ini 
Kiliaa 1599; Fr. blocus, generally ooasidered to 
be ^he same word, and orig. In same sense, M 
ouotad'by Uttrd in the i6th e. (cf. BLOOcys). So 
car as evidence goes, the Eng. is thus the earliest s' 
but we should expect it to be of Du. ' or Ger. 
origin. In any case the sense was not originally 
(as in modern notion) a house composed of 
blocks of wood, but one which blocks or obstructs 
a passage. The history and age of the Ger. block* 
kaut and F. blocus require more investigation.] 
a. orig. A detached fort blocking or covering 
the access to a landing, a narrow channel^ a 

mountain pass, a bridge, or other strategical point. 

b. In later use : An edifice of one or (formerly) 

more storeys, constructed chiefly of timber, loop- 

holed and embrasured for firing. 

• s N other ] 


>*e Act 4 Hen. VI U, I. 


■ pile blolchouM ml 


Virginia iil xi. 83 To stop tM db- 
f Tneeues . . built a Blockhouse.] 


Butwork is made to g rave or' annoys theym at I „ 

ynx. xjm8 Leland Itm. III. ex TMre is a Blok House 
and a fiur Peru in tha Eat side of the Peninsula, xggo 
Levee Ssrm. 94 Block houses and bulwarks*, made aud 
kept#, .for the sous garde of thys realm. 1377 Holinsheo 
Chron. III. 946/e AH the havens tohefensedwlth bulworlu, 
and blockehouaes. 2x07 Gerard Herbal xli | 4. 957 It .. 
groweth by the blockhouse of Tilberie. 18x5 G. Sandy* 
Trav. 910 At tM end of tM peir stand* a paltry Mockhouse 
famished with suitable artillenr. tyxa Load. Gas. No. 
3014/1 The Highway Me ween Highgate Gatehouse .. and 
Barnet Blockhouse. 1813 Wellington Dip. X. 509 A 
strong stone block house which served as a Mad to the 
bridge. x8s8 C. James Mil. Did. 54/1 BlockJumse . . a kind 
of wooden fort Or fortification, sometimes mounted on rollera, 
or on a flat-bottomed vessel, serving either on the lakes or 
rivers, or in counterscarps or counter- approaches. 1839 
Turnee Dom. A rehit. III. 11. viL 39s Calahot Castle Is one 
of the block-houses erected by Henry VIII. to defend tM 
coast 1878 Black Green Pad. xliv. 356 A curious little inn 
which had originally Men a blockhouse against the Indians, 
o. slang. A prison. 

[cf. idea Cait. Smite Vi 

orders of our disorderly . 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Blech Houses, prisons, 
houses of correction, ftc. 

d. A house of squared logs of timber. 

1857 Peony Mag. VI. 437 Block-houses, which are built 
of Mocks, or squared logs of timber. 1878 Lady Herbert 
tr. HObnods Ramble 1. il s 8 TM Backwoodsman who be- 
gins by building a blockhouse. 

2 . transf. andyfe 

*588 Mirr. Mag., Kudacke L 7 Bloudshead ablockehouse 
to beat away 11 L xflxa Cnrry-c./or Cax-c. v. 930 The Scrip- 
ture is a sufficient sMlter against Atheism^, were the Block- 
ir Miracles battered to tM ground. 18*6 Kane 
xxix. 385 Flour, Mane, ana dried apples make 
„ „ ir blockhouse on tM floe. 

810‘Cmg, vbl. sb. [f. Block v. or sb. 4- -ino 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Block. 

*637 [*ev Block v. 7]. 1639 In Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 69 
The besieging of Mnnheim, end tM blocking of Franken- 
dale. 1706 Lend. Gen. No. 4949/1 Orders . . for tM close 
Mocking up of thnt Place, sflflo ^BAt 1 Cricket Manual 31 
It was totally useless for blocking. 1864 Times 13 Oct., 
Detained by the blocking up of tM line; 1870 Daily Bows 
6 SepL 5 Tne blocking of Baxaine at Mete. 

attrib. 1884 Pali Mall G . 7 Apr. a/x Mr. Warton -has 
returned to his blockkiK 

2 . The product of this action ; the thing blocked. 

*S6S James I. Ess. Poesio (Arb.) ex, 1 hsue put in, tM 

French on tM one side of tM leif, and my blocking on tM 
other. 1833 Kane GriansllExp. xviL (1858) 13# TM square 
blocking oft he rugged precipices. 

8» Carpentry, ote. (see quota, end cf. Blook v.i i.) 

*843 P, N tcHOixoH Pmd, f 
in tM internal angles. 1876 _ 

Blockings , small pieces of wood' fitted i 

interior angle of two boards or other pieoes, for tM purpose 
of giving additional strength to the Joint. *883 Marpedo 
Mag. 037/s TM blocking u knocked away. 

4 . Bloofcing-oonrse or blookiag : 1 the plain 
course of stone which surmounts the cornice at 
the top of a Greek or Raman building : alto a 
course of ttope. or brick forming a prqjecting line 
without mouldings at the base of a building.. 
Gloss. Goth. Arektt. 1845 . ' 

1760 Rates Sn Phil Thau. U. 813 Thu height of ta 
Modcing wms protafoly intended foe a RomanjWt, 
Eacycl Brit. UL 908 Blocking courts, % deep but slightly 


houses of youi 
A ret. Exp. I. xxix. 
a quadrangular t 


1 ct. Build. 19s With ModtingSKloed 
1878 Gwilt Eacycl. Archil. GW, 
of wood' fitted m and glued to the 


) ^"Blocking courts, a deep but sUfhdy 

projecting course fax an dlevsilon, to set as cornice to aq 

Ot»fel0<L • . 
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9 . Lifog senseless block in the wont of gppre- 
heasion; excessively dull, stupid, obtuse. 

'■ s. of persons* 

' smS UdAll, etc. Emsm. 'Par. Lkke Ul f Thoj 
blockish* ignoraunte multitude. s|Bf Golding 
lx. >36 Witn the allowance euea of the bind 
HiCKnnmiLL Mem •A ToCull the Blockish 
Wislbv ^1,(1873) X. 489 We see .. dull, heavy: blocl 
Ministers. * tilt Nitumir Brooming 1 « while the 
Other seems morose and blockish, this man is kindly, 
bv of personal qualities, productions, etc. 

0 iMfl Ridley \Vks. ass, I will make It evident how 
blockish and gross your answer is. 1670 Milton Hitt. 
Eng. tv. Wks. <1851)179 Left only to obscure ana blockish 
Chronicles. 1741 Oldyo Eng. Stogie v. 63 Bloddsh Stu- 
pdity, as in Rusticks. stag Bsowmimg Paracels, xat Whose 
Snate blockish dullness. 

3 . blocklike in form ; roughly blocked out, rude, 
dumsy. 

Iwinrurne Stud. Shake, ii. fed. a) 100 Such a blockish 
» Grant Whitb Every-Day Eng. 005 
' ir thought 


Our speech would be clUufey, the forms of our 1 


Blookiffhly, adv. [f. pec. + -LTfl.] 
blockish manner ; stupidly, dully., , 


In a 


1734 A. W el wood Glimpse Glory tpj What 
Sweetness .before I ex 


ishly impudent. 

Sweetness .before 1 experienced blockislily and in Part. 

BlO'CkLahxiffffff. [f. as prec. + The 

quality of being blockish ; gross stupidity or dull- 
ness. 

sgfe T. Norton C. atom's Just. 1. v. 9 Such is our grosse 
block isiihenesae. s 4 io Holland Camden ’* Brit, l 109 O 
desperate dulnesse, and blind blockishnesse of mind. 1651 
Fuller Abel Rediv. % AIelanethon 335 Wonder at the lnsul- 
sitie and blockishnesse of the man. ryea C. Mather Afagn. 
Ckr. iv. ii. sa Extreme blindness and blockishncas. 

t Bltlimm. Obs. A watcher, a coast-guard. 

up Levins ManiJ. ao Hlockman, speculator. 

Block tin: sec Tin. 

+ Blo'okwood. Obs. name of Logwood. 

19B1 Act >3 Eltz. ix. t 1 Stuff called Logwood, alias 
Block wood. 1619 Dalton Count re^r Just. xviii. (16301 48 


Concerning the using of Logwood 
*867 Land. '* 


lias blockwood in dying. 


Gao. No. 133/4 Two small Vessels, one . . of 40. 
Tuns, with Block- wood and Iron. 

i Blok. Obs. [Cf. OllG. bilok, MHG. block an 
enclosure iMatz.).] An enclosed space. 

c iuj E. E. A Hit. /*. C. 37a Til he blunt in a blok as brod 
as a halle. 

Bioko (bltfi'k), sb. slang. Also bloak. [Origin 
unknown: Ogilvie compares 4 Gypsy and Hind. 
loke a man/] Man, fellow. 

1851 Maykrw Land. Labour III. 397 (Hoppe) If we met 
an old bloke we propped him. sMe Kingsley in Moan. 
Mag. Dec. 96 Little better than blokes and boodles after 
all. 1863 Miss Uh addon in Teazle Bar Kill. 483 The 
society of the aged bloke is apt to pall upon the youthful 
intellect. 

tBlok(e, bloc, a. Obs. [The normal ME. 
repr. of OE. bLlc OTeut. Hlaiko-s, t the stem of 
bltkan, blaik to shine. But the OE. blmc, Black 
had also & long-vowel form bl&c~, which would also 
give ME. bloke ; and in the few known instances it 
is difficult to 6ay which is the sense. Cf. 13 lakk.] 

Pale ; also (by confusion of forms) black, dark. 

e taoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 pe unbfleffule men bicumcfl 
in pc fure swo bloke and swo eiseliche and swo ateliche, 
pat bi hundredfealde [ben] grisluker ban anl niht peoster. 
a taag An< r. R. 33a Te sonic pet was bloc, & nefde butc dead 
hcou, haueft ilceiht ewie heou, & is iruded feire. c 1430 Pol. 
• J J "'1 MokfiTblo. 


Mtljb L. Poems ao6 Nowc Tigi^t he ded bote 
t Bloke, v. Obs. In 3 bloklen. [Obs. southern 
form of Blakk tf., OE. blAcian, f. bide pale : see 
prec.] intr. To turn pale. „ 

Ciseo Lay. 19799 His neb bi-gan to blokfc Does his neb 
bfaron to blakieuj. cion Signs Death in O.E. Mite, toi 
LHlwenno _Ua hcou blokep And pi strengpe wokep. 

, tBlo*X3M(lly v. Obs. [MET southern form 

nfblaknen, Blakbn : cf. BbAiEEE.Wpec. 

e xjzg Shoreman 4 Thi body arise scheT, Or dcithe nam- 
morc to blokne. 

f Blom&n. Obs. Also 3 bleo-, bios., blamon, 
4-6 blooxian. ff. Blo a . 4 - Mar : corraro. to and 
perh. .ad. ON. bldmafir in same sense. Tne north* 
ern form was blamon, a later literary Eng. form 
Blukman. Hence mod. Welsh blowmon, blewmon 
negro.] A blade man, negro ; a blackamoor. 

. e sees Lay. 03380 Of Ethiope he brohtc Pableomen. cscaf 
Auer. R. 036 Blac as a bloamon. a taag St. Marker. («6te) 
jo Muchele del bUccre then euereni blatnon. a xjoo Cursor 
M. an8 GOtt.) Indie. .Ujs mast into be south te* fa blomea 
(a r. blamen] mast er couth* igi Tbevisa Booth* De P. 
JV..HL xxiv.ii49«) 73 Ethyopia, Moo men londe. ibid, vui* 
ouiiv te londe ef bio men UsisMoo men J ttb bliew men]. 
aigmOctouian 1406 The xtede was broght out of maUe ; 
The blocnan kpm iodda with a cable. 

•< Blottantet obs form of BLAffCHAiroE. 
Blqoary, 4 s, obs. forma of BuxHKEjnr- 
Bl0m(o, obs. form of Bloom., 

+ Bkrmmar. Obs: rartrh f Uproar, confusion. 
«tg*f Skelton Rtordmr Emm. 407 Among dll the blom» 
■tier, Another brought a shommer. 


m 

WkmL HmH (bipod), ff. «nd Jk FormiJ 
M blotmtiq. T- blonde, B- blond, [a. p. 
kfonJi ydlow^bkirtd, 4 a Oolopir toldway between 
md dm and Bght chestnut* (Littai), ■ Sp. 6 bnd$ t li. 
biondo\^m£Lblondus t Mundm yfXium (expiated 
in. .a passage Quoted by Do Cange 'Jtavm qnl 
vote dkntar blondus % ). Origin uncertain; see 
Dies and Lite, hi Engliaa used by Caxton 
(in form bfyunde ) ; reinttbduced from mod.Pr. 
in ijtb c., and still so far treated as French, as 
to be usually written with final t when applied 
to a wpman, esp. substantively, ff blonde ; other* 
wise coifimonly written blond like the Fr. mascu- 
line. 

. Cf. OE. blaadendeoM, Uondonfeas harving mixed or 
grimly hair, grey-haired, old ; also b obl onden t given in Bos. 
worth as * dyed both from blmdam to mix, Bland v. Hence 
Du Caage, s.v. Bluadue , conjectures the original sense to 

& * dymr, the ancient Germans being accustomed to dye the 
ir yellow.] 

A. adj. Properly (of the hair) : Of a light 
golden mown, light aubnm ; but commonly used 
In sense of light-coloured, 4 fair', as opposed to 
'dark', or 4 brunette', and extended ^to the com- 
plexion of those who have hair of this colour. 

uli Caxton Myrr. 11. xvil 103 The rayee of the sonne 
make the heer of a man aboume or blounde. S4I4 — RyeUl 
Bk. Ov, They arrays theyr heer lyke wy inmen and force it 
to be yelowe, and yf they be blackc, they by crafte make 
them blounde and aboume. iff) Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 
19a Prince George of Denmark . . had the Danish counten- 
ance, blonde. 1708 Life Catk. II. led. a) I. iv. 436 A ftne 
blond head of hair. 1834 Campbell Life Mrs. Stddons II. 
ii. 55 A delicate and blonde beauty, iff te Geo. Eliot Mill 
on f'L v. iv. 306 If the blond girl were forsaken, 
b. of flowers, poet. 

c 1S65 M. Arnold Thyrsis xUi* Red loosestrife and blond 
meadowsweet. 

o. Blondes lace : see B 2. 

>771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 84, 1 missed three 
quarters of blond lace, c sgso Lady Bleeeington Sh. 4 
rragm in Ceuquot Lit. (1877) 1 . si6/a Wore my new Parisian 
robe of blonde lace. 

d. Comb., as blonde -complcxioned \ docked \ adjs. ; 
blond-metal, a variety of clay ironstone of the 
coal measures. 

atii 1 . Holland Masusf. Metals 1 . 33 In the neighbourhood 
of Wcdnesbury is dug that peculiar species of iron ore called 
bloml metal. _ tb&C IRLYI.B Fr. Rev. 1 1 . 1. xL 73 That little 
blonde-locked too hasty Dauphin, c t88a Ghant Allen 
Anglo-Sax. Brit. 56 We know that the pure Anglo-Saxons 
were a. ^btande^omplexiooed race. 

1 . A person with blond hair; one with light or 
4 fair' hair and the corresponding complexion ; esp. 
a woman, in which case spelt blonde . 



2 . (More fully blonde lace's \ A silk lace of two 
threads, twisted and formed in hexagonal meshes ; 
orig. of the colour of raw silk, but now white or 
black: see quot. 1882. Now usually written 
blonde , as always in Fr. (sc. dentelle). 

c 17SS Mrs. Dblany in Harper* s Mag. <1884^ July 360/1 
A French cap .. of blond. 1760 Loud. Mag. XXIX. 380 
Raving about gatue, Blon, Brussels, and ruffles. 1766 

A .... D.iL /’...'J. ill PJ-j W! 


ighum 

Diet. s. v., Blonde laces were first made in 1743, and being 
produced from unbleached silk, were known as 'Nankins 
or 4 Blondes', 
b. attrib. Of blonde. 

sfi6 Scott Antio. vi, Triple blond ruffles. 1837 Camlyle 
Fr. Ren. III. l viiL 78 Bcautifullest blonde-Oreases and 
broadcloth coots . 

Blond, obs. variant of Bland v. 

Blonder, -dre, obs. ff. of Blunder. 

Blonder, -ding, var. of Blabder, -dtnq. Obs. 

Blondlne, a. rare - 4 . [a. F. blondin , •*, It. 

btondtno.] Diminutive of Blond. 

18M Carlyle Retain., E. Irving a6$ The milky, smaller 
blondlne figure, .was Emerson [Tennent). 

Blo'ndneee. [f. Blond a. + -hem ] Blond 
quality ; lightness of complexion or hair. 

rS7E Geo. Euot Middlem . xvL (D,) With this Infantine 
blond ness. 

t B1 o*B6M. Obs. [f. Blo a. + -oriBs.) Blackish 
blue quality; lividness; also, a wound of that 
colour made by a blow : see also Blabness. 

t)la Wvcur Ex. xxL »| Wounde for wounde. blones for 


t Bloak. Obs. Forms: 1 blanoa, 3 blank, 
3-fi blonk. [OE. blanca, bionca, def. form of 
HUmc - OHG. blanch white (cf, OHG. blanc ros 


geuefally. CLON.fi/aA8r poet. (oraWie (VigL).] 
Poetic word for \ horse * ; steed. 

: asaoo BeemtUf 1716 Beomas on biancum. e taag Lav. 
gSfis UbtA or eowra blanken (mw honk ibid. 13311 


BBOdX 

r»44> Gam 4 Co bir. gigOAM.) Bftrteune wtetbehkmk. 
tag Stay ART C rSm. SM.it e/Sjadny bald mad of his 
Monk wvsbonm. 

- Blanket, variant of Blunebt. 

. BIoq, var. of Blo Obs* blacklsh-bloe. 

Blood (bled), sb. Forms : 1 bifid, a-gblod (i\ 

t 6 Mode, 4- blood. Alio 4 blodde, 5 blooda, 
7 fcloudt, fi*8 blovsd, 6 blttdda, Mnd ; A 4-6 
bind, s-8 blude, 8-9 blnld. So. n.e.diai. bleid, 
bleed. [Com. Teut. : OE. bUd~ OFrla., OS. bibd 
(LG. tm Du. bleed), OHG. bUL b/uot (aod-Ger. 
bhti\ ON. bldt (Sw.. Da. btoa), Goth* fifijfi:- 
OTeut *blddo(m t answering to an Aryan type 
obkldtdm, hot found with a suiuble sense outaiae 
Teutonic, there being no general Aryan name for 
4 blood ' ; doubtfully referred to verbal root fi/A 
4 blow, bloom 4 , which suits the form, but ia leas 
certain as to the sense. Like some other words in 
OE. long 6 , blood has undergone more than the 
normal phonetic change ; this would have left it 
(blffd), riming with food, wooed \ early in 16th c. 
the vowel was shortened (blsrd, bind), as in good, 
wood, and this subsequently changed to p (bind), 
as in food and Sc. wud^wood, etc.] 

I. Literally. 

1 . prop. The red liquid circulating in the arteries 
and veins of man and the higher animals, by which 
the tissues are constantly nourished and renewed ; 
also (by later extension) the corresponding liquid, 
coloured or colourless, in animals of lower organ- 
ixation. 

J° h ? f T L .M. M, ? 1 b ! od ildrinc a ism 
O. E. Chran. an. toxa Hu halize Mod on Da eoroan feoll. 
c is7g Lamb. Hem. « V, J ‘ 

Cursor M. 

in F..E.I . ... 

1:1440 Premp. Pare. 40 Blode. 


lamb. Hem. 187 W blodischad on te rod*, a tym 
M. 0099 It es redo alaani Mod. cvdtoSeug Mercy 
ff. /V(i86a> iso Myn herte blood 4 ran mm m 


_ . , *481 Catk AugL 

35 Hlnde. iga8 Wsiothkeley Chran. (18753 Loo Yt was no 
bloudc. xdbxJlemiEes wSRebeWon l (1850) 558 No sh adder 
of our Moods, xgto Baaar A to. B 840 Bludda, sanguis, 
sg ga Shake. John. n. L 48 We shall repent each drop of 
Moud. aici Bislb Lev. xvil. 14 Ye shall not oat ilia 
blood of no maner of flash : for tha life of all flash Is tha 
blood tlieraof. aS §4 Thaw Comm. Ps. iv. 3 The Mood of a 
Swine might not be offered in Sacrifice*, aytt Load. Gao. 

S 793/1 On the 16th the Blood of St. Januariua was ex- 
as usually. st«6 Bushs Ms. III. ai But feeb bb 
s Muid rising hot iflSt Hulmb tr. Moqum-Teusdm 
11. 1. 38 The blood, or nutrient fluid, b a liquid of a more 
or less iotense red.. at other times it b almost colourless, 
as in most of tha invertebratad animals. 

b. Flesh and blood : the distinctive character- 
istics of the animal body ; hence - 4 humanity’ as 
opposed to 4 deity or disembodied spirit*- See 
Fu&b. 


9 let blood (In Surgery) : to open a vein so 
blood flow from the body ; to bleed ; 


to. To the blood : through the outer skin, 4 to 
the quick', till the blood flows; also fig. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16030 , 1 redo man. .batahim to te Mod. 
166a Petrs Diary 10 Ocl, 1 could not gat on my boots, 
which vexed me to the Mood. 

fd. To i 
as to let 


also transf. to shed the blood of, toJput to death- 
With indirect passive, 4 he was let blood arch. 

ctooo Sax. Leechd. III. 184 Mona se flridda . .ob na god 
mona Mod bstan. 1483 Cat A. AngL 35 To Utc Blude, 
Jteobotomare. sssfi Pilgr. Perf. iW. da W. 1531) 107 b, 
Spared not to suffer hym selfe to be let blode. ate Smaks. 
LfL. L. 11. L 186 Is the soule slckaf. . Alacke, let It bloud. 
1904 — Rich. Ill, lit L 180 Hb ancient Knot of dangerous 
Aduersaries To morrow are let blood at Pomfrec Castle. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Hueb. 1. 1 (xC68i 7 It b good whilst 
a horse bin youth., to let him blood twice ia the year. 1699 
“ She was the next morning early 

Iradley Fasts. Diet, tv, Garden, 
Neck-Vein, nln KtunCMr/tf 
Fanny z Physician Nature I let my spirit Mood 1 O ease my 
heart of versa and let me rest. 

ff. Formerly used in oaths and forcible ejacula- 
tions, as God's blood! Christ's blood l 'S blood ! 
and Blood / (cf. 's wounds, Zounds.) 


a none is in yornn.-coictnimo 
Jesmtes Ghostly ICaysrSht 1 
to be let blood. 17b Bradli 
Let them Blood in the Neck- 


fm.i iow nwwi, ii- k|imm wnn y i •WWW nm. - , 

iv. viiL 10 'SMud, an arrant Traylor as any as ia tha Vni- 
oemal! World. 1607 Hkywood Wont. Kilde Wka 1874 H. 
110 Sblood sir 1 loua you. 176a Sterns TV. Shandy V. 
xxl 89 Blood an 'ounds, ahonted the eorpovaL ties Byron 
Juan viii. i, Oh blood and thunder 1 and oh Mood and 
wounds I These are but vulgar oaths. 

2 . fig. and transf. Applied,, always with con- 
scious reference to prec., to liquids or juices in 
some way resembling or suggesting it, as fe. to a 
blood-like juice ; b. poet, to the water of a river 
personified ; o. by partially ffelentific analogy, to 
the sap of plants. 

qb Wvcur Gets. xllx. rz Ha dial wan she . . in blood of a 
grape hb maniil. s6ey Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 43a Go, 
•ucka tha subtb Mood o' th a Grape. >807 J. E. Smith 
Phps. Bet. 45 It (tha asp] b really the blood of CM plant; 
by which its whole body b nourished. sl4a C Jommmm 
Farmode CycL a«- Aortal, Tha abboratsd julea or blood 
of plants. Mfi4 & Tavu>R Poems Orient <1866) 138 1 from 
the flood Of ms own brown Mood Will drink to the glory 
Nilua I Ibid, ate Goiden> blood of Labauon. 


BLOOD. 


BLOOD. 


8. Blood died ; hence, bloodshed, shedding of 
blood ; taking of life, manslaughter, murder, death* 
fMN dSunue Gm. ir. 10 Dina broffor blod dnw up to : 
me of eorftsn. s«Se Wvclip Isa. L » Joura hoodU ben Ail 
of blod. tsn Hookm EccL PoL Pref. iL «s Either my 
blood or bantebment shall sign it m 1604 H ahmer Ckn m. 
IraL (16331 1*9 Beat to blood and villony. tdea Birlo 
(D ouay Mohum liL 1 Wo to thee 6 dtie ofMouda et% 
W. Wnatki.iv Prototypes it xxix. (1640) 144 Beware of 
Bloud*. 164s RaaoL Officers 9/ Pori, Arm/. That it It 
our duty, .to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an 
account for that blood he has shad . .in these poor nations. 
1711 Addison Sped . No. 99 F 7 An Affront that nothing 
but Blood can expiate. *86s Felton Am. 6 Mod. Gr. 1 . xl 
905 Then blood doth blood Demand. s§7§ Mobley Crit. 
Miac.( r886 1 . 107 The true Inquisitor is a creature of policy, 
not ■ man of b lood Inr taste. 

b. Often used in the Bible end theological 
language for blood shed in sacrifice; esp. the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ 
c 1000 ALurnic Exod. xxiv. 8 Ms ys Here treowffe blod h* 
Drihten cow behet be eallon pison sprmcon. ijSe Wvclip 
' the boond of pees, that 


Drihten cow behet be eallon (won sprmcon. sjlo Wvclip 
Ex. xxiv. 8 This is the blood of the boond of pees, that 
the Lord couenauntlde with jaw [s6st tha blood of the 
Couenant). ( 98 a — Ephra. U. 13 b that weren sum tyme 
ferr, ben maad nyj_ in the blood of Crist l (6it by the blood 
of Christ l 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship a6 The new Testa- 
ment in the bloud of ChrisL 184a Chalmers Lect . Ramona 
lxxlx. The sin. .now washed away by the blood of a satis- 
fying expiation. 

c. The guilt or responsibility of bloodshed. 
e soon A fa. Goa/. Matt. xxviL 95 S y hys blod ofer us, and 
ofer urn beam. xjBe Wvclip Lav. xx. 11 Thurj deth dien 
thai bo the: tha blood of hem be vpon hem. tdss Biblx 


the! bo the | the mood of hem be vpon hem. tdss Biblx 
Mutt, xxvii. as His blood be on vs, and on our children t 
— Jock. IL 29 His blood shalbe vpon his head, and we will 


beegnOtlesse. 

IL Properties, attributes, and states of body or 
feeling connoted by blood. (Often derived from 
earlier superficial or erroneous notions of its cha- 
racter nnd action.) 

+ 4 . The vital fluid; hence, the vital principle, that 
upon which life depends; life. t b. For tht 
blood of him : for the life of him, though his life 
were involved. Obs. 

o laoo Conor M. 9146a His Mod to sail tog Covkbdale 
Pa. Ixxi (lxxiL] 24 Deare shal their bloude bo in his sight. 
199a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. iil i. 188 He slew Mercutio, Who 
now the price of his deare blood doth owe. 1679 Trial 
Wakrman 83 These mens Bloods are at stake. 1694 K. 
Lkstrangk r obits 1a A Royston Crow.. could not for his 
Mood break the shell. 1794 tr. Rollin' a Anc. Hitt. (18B7) 
VI. xv. 8 18. 990 This silver was no other than the blood of 
nations. 1740 Chriatmmx Entariainm. v. ( 1884; 51 He could 
not get over the Stile for the Blood of him. 

6. The supposed seat of emotion, passion ; as in 
4 it stirs the blood * it makes the blood creep * or 
4 run cold 4 his blood is up *, ' my blood boils ' ; 
whence, Passion, temper, mood, disposition ; em- 
phatically, high temper, mettle; anger. Very 
frequent in Shaksperc : now chiefly in certain 
phrases, as To breed bad or ill blood : to stir up 
strife, cause ill-feeling. In cold blood : not in the 
heat of passion, deliberately. 

<1x300 cursor M. 9034 Quen p* tan he tober aei Na wight 


axyoo Cursor M. 9034 Quen he tan be tober aei Na wight 
moght hair Modes IeL a 1390 Otusljo Tydinges. .pat a- 
moeuedeal here blod. is uTPilgr. Par/. (W. dc W. 1531) 


37 b, Theyr Mode and iroaginacyon is sore troubled. 1596 
Shaks. March. V. 1. iL ao The braine may deuiae lawes for 


strain or stock not related by Mood to the tally ; fig. new 
memberi or eJaments, with new ideas and expectances, ad- 
mitted to a society or organisation. 

f 377 Laml P. PI B. xl 103 For alio are wo crystes 
creatures. .And breiheren as or© bloda. c 1440 Grata Rom , 
a sliL 141 The othir too bethe bastordes, and not of his 
Mods. IS4) Eaxl of Amour Lot. in Tydor Hut. Scot. (1864) 
111 . 8 nott. Considering tha proxlmue of blude that was 
betwix us. (60B Yorhth. Trag. 1. is. 199 You an a gentle- 
man by many Moods. sdss Bislk Acta xviL 06 LGodi hath 
made of one blood all nations of men. m 163s Dorms Parma 
(1698) (And in this flea our two blouds mingled be. 1734 
Port Eta. Mam iv. aor Your antient but ignoble Mood Has 
crept thro* Scoundrels ever since the Flood. 1768 Black- 
STONa Comm. 11. 003 So many different Moods is a man 
said to contain in his veins, as he hath lineal ancestors. 1778 
GiaaoM DocL 4 F. 1 . 34 The pun Mood of the ancient 
citisens, 1834 Mail E dob worth Halm xv. (D.) One (officer] 
..from Spain, of high rank and birth, of the aamgra mmol. 
the blue blood. 1838 Arnold Hitt. Rome I. iL •« A mixed 
race in which other blood was largely mixed with that of 
the Latins. 1879 Froudr Caesar xi. iso A young nobleman 
of the blueat blood. Mod. You want some fresh blood to give 
new life and activity to your society. 

9 . Hence, Blood-relationship, and esp. parentage, 
lineage, descent; aho in a wider seme: Family, 
kin, race, stock, nationality. Blood royal ox the 
blood : royal race or family. 

IV hoi* blood : race or relationship by both father and 
mother, as distinguished from that of half blood , relation- 
ship by one parent only. Hence concr. half-blood : one 
whose blood is half that of one race and half that of an- 
other, r.g. the offspring of a European and an Indian. 

c sage Cm. A Ex. 1351 He was bigeten of kinde blod. c 2400 
Dettr. Troy 6aa6 His brother of Mud. c 1430 Syr Tryam 
430 Sche was of gentylle Mode. igsaMoRK Edw. l r . (1642) 

5 The Quecne or the Nobles of her Bloud. 260a Warner 
A lb. Eng. xi. Ixvii. (161a) 984 This Ladie also of the blood, 
and heire vn to her Father, A mightie Prince. 2609 Vkrstb- 
can Dec. Intell. Ded., Your Maiestle is descended of the 
chiefest bloud Royal! of our antient Engliih-S&xon Kings. 
gSb.K Stafylton Streuia'a Low-C. Wars iil 6 Anthony of I 
Bourbon . . being the first Prince of the bloud. 1697 Pouter 
Antiq. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 40 The distinction .. between 
those of the whole, and those of the half Blood of Athens. 
2798 Bay A mar. Law Ref. (1809) I. 209 Covenant to stand 
seised cannot be supported except by consideration of blood. 

D9 Crabbb Par. Reg. iil 598 They proved the blood, but 


Shaks. March. V. 1. il ao The braine may deuise lawes tor 
the blood, but a hot temper leapes ore a colde decree. 2977 

— a Harm IV. iv. iv. 18 when you perceiue his blood enclin d 
to mirth, xoog — Lanr iv. it. 64 Were't my fitnem To let 
these hands obey my Mood. s6a6 Massinger Rom. Actor 
iv. iL, Carry her to her chamber, .till in cooler blood I shall 
determine of her. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 11. 61 High in bloud 
and anger. 1794 Swift Bett. Bks. (2721) 93a Hot words 
passed, .and ill Blood was plentifully bred. 1787 T. Jbppbr- 
bon Carr. (1830) 973 It would not excite ill blood in me. 
il>] Lamb Elio, Poor Rabat. t Bad blood f wasj bred. 186B 
Frebmam Norm. Como. (1876) 11 . viii. 971 The taking away 
of human life in cola b load. 1879 Froudb Castor vu. 69 
The blood of the people was up. 

6. The supposed seat of animal or sensual ap- 
petite ; hence, the fleshly nature of man. 

1997 Shako. Loose's Comfl. 269 Nor gives it satisfaction 
to our blood. That wa must curb It upon others proof. 2620 

— Tam/, iv. L 53 The strongest oathes, are straw Toth* fire 
ith* Mood. 

7 . Hunting phrase. In blood : In full vigour, full 
of life. Out of blood : not vigorous, lifeless. (As 
applied to hounds the expression refers perhaps to 
the tasting of blood.) 

2988 Shako. L . L. L. iv. IL 3 The Deare was. .sanguis in 
blood, ripe as a Pomwaier. tgg6 — 1 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 48 
If we be English Deere, be then in Mood. 178s P. Beck- 
ford Hunting fi8oe) aoS When hounds are out of blood, 
there is a kind of evil genius attending all that they do . 
while a pack of fox-hounds well in Mood, like troops flushed 
with conquest, art not easily withstood. 

HL Race and kindred aa connoted by blood. 

8. Blood is popularly treated as the typical part 
of the body which children inherit from their 
parents and ancestors; hence that of parents and 
children, and of the members of a family or race, 
is tpokf^ of as identical, and as being distinct 
from that* of mother families or races. 

Mhiebnud* that which flows in the veins of old end aristo- 
emST Swat, a transL of the Spanish aangrtoaul at- 
tribnted to aoma of the oldest and proudest families of 
Castile, who claimed never to have been c o n ta min a te d by 


seined cannot be supported except by consideration orblood. 
2807 Crabbb Par. Reg. iil 598 They proved the blood, but 
were refused the land. ( 1810 Colebrookb Hindu Law 
Inherit . «8o The distinction regarding the whole and the 
half blood is contradicted, etc. s8ao Scott Monast. xiii, 
The old proverb. . 'Gentle deed Makes gentle bleid 1 (with 
play on sense iL Proverb. Blood is thicker than water. 

10 . cotter. Persons of any specified ‘blood* or 
family collectively; blood - relations, kindred, 
family, race. 

138a Wvclip Sel. Whs. III. *13 Alla lordis and ladies and 
here blod and affinitc. 1419 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxL 
(2483) 80 His kynrede that is the royal blood of the reame. 
1473 Bk. Noblesse a Arthur, king of tbe Breton bloode. 2999 
Shaks. John lit. L 302 Daul. Father, to Armcs ! Blanch. 
Vpon thy wedding day? Against the blood that thou hast 
married? 02649 Dhumm. op Hawth. Hist. Scot. (2655) s 
He being now matched with the Royall Blood of England 
in Marriage. 1682 Dkyden Aba. 4 Achit. 642 By that one 
Deed E nobles all his Blood. 2838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 
207 He [Brutus] hod loved justice more than his own blood. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildroston 66 Your ancestors were., 
mated with the best blood of the land. 

f b. A family descended from a common an- 
cestor ; a clan or sept. Obs. 

s6ia Davies Why Ireland (2787) 79 Five principal bloods, 
or septs, of the Irish, were by special grace enfranchised. 

o. To run in the ^formerly a) blood : i.e. in a 
family or race. 

x6ai Sanderson Serm, I. 278 Tempers of the mind and 
affections become hereditary, and (as we say) run in a blood. 
2641 Milton Ch. Govt. iv. Wks. (2851) 11a Unless* we shall 
choose our Prelats only out of the Nobility, and let them 
ninne in a blood, a *703 Burkitt On N, T. Matt. xiv. 5 
Cruelty runs in a blood. 1774 Sheridan Rivals iv. ii, Tell 
her 'tis all our ways — it nans in the blood of our family. 

11. More particularly : Offspring, child, near re- 
lative, one acar as one's own offspring. Formerly 
in sing., with pi. bloods . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy l ns 11. 54* Now both nought wroth, 
my Mode, my nece. xgag Lo. BypONKts Froiss. ILccxliL 

e xxxxvni.1748 To se suche difference within y* realms, and 
ytwene his nephuet and Mode. (68r Dryoen Mac EL 166 
Thou art my Mood where Jonson has no part. 1742 H. 
Walpole Corr. 1 . 90 I have so many cousins, and uncles, 
and aunts and bloods that grow In Norfolk. 

b. {Own) flesh and blood \ near kindred, children, 
brothers and sisters. See Flesh. 

12 . Blood worth mention, good blood; good 
parentage or stock. (Cf. Birth sb.* 5 b.) a. Of 


human beinga: Noble or gentle birth, good family, 
(303 Gower Com/. IIL 330 They be worthy men of blood. 
teSbPilgr. /Vr/. iW.de wTi 532) pa Bostynge hym selfeof 
hm Runcestres and kynrede, as of hi* rychesse or Mode. 264a 
Fuller Holy 4 Pref. St.,y. aim' 436 Others were upstarts, 
men of no bloud. (789 Mrs. Biosti Joum. Franca 4 It. L 
97 Blood enjoys a thousand exclusive privileges. 1899 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. III.B09 Tfie highest pride of blood. ( 96 o 
Embosom Cond. Life v. (1861) 204 Tha obstinate prejudice 
in favour of blood, which lies at Uie base of the feudal and 
monarchical fabrics of the old world. 

b. Of bred animals : Good breed or pedigree. 
1817 J. Scott Paris JP«nM , /.(ed.4>i88 That quality which 
flsay be termed the nobility of animal nature; which » called 
blood, and game, in tha inferior creatures. 1848 E<l-Wao- 


itnrroN Hunt. Songs, Grot-Vmmr, In horses’ and hounds 
there is nothing like blood. s%a JHachw. Mag. Sept 069/1 
The limbs ..ora deanneas and beauty of outline enough 
ili fii* to Mood on their possessor. 

o. allrib Also ellipt. Mood - blood-horse. 

(toe A Carlyle Autdbiog. UL (i860) (46 A couple of 
grooms leading four fine Mood-horses. 2818 Scott Rob Roy 
vu. A Mt of a broken-down blood-tit condemned to drag no 
over-loaded cart. (804 W. Irving T. Tram. I. aaB A politely 
spoken highwayman on n Mood mare. rs 96 g K. Sul- 
livan Lady Bettfs Pocket-bk., A spark of quality, who 
drove fourbtoods. 

18. To restore in or to blood \ to readmit to for* 
feited privileges of birth and rank those who by 
attainder of themselves or their ancestors lie under 
sentence of ‘corruption of blood' ; see Attainder. 

(get Shaks. t Hm. VI. iil i. 259 Our pleasure is, That 
Richard be restored to hu Blood. (633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. UL fiBai) 47 His Vnde Sir Edmond ii not restored in 
blood, shi Johnson Rambl. No. 299 P7 A kind of rastora- 
tio n to blood after the attainder of trade. 

IV. A person. 

fl 4 . [from 1.] One in whom blood flows, a 
living being. Obs. 

c sago Gm. A Ex. 1199 A Shuaant plates of siluer god Gaf 
hesamoat faureblod. 4x300 Cursor M. 2055 pis abel was 
a blissed Mod. c 13x4 Guy Warm. (1840) 254 Thou fel tray- 
tour, unkindoblod. sage Wvclip Drut. xxviL a6 That no 
amyte the souleof the innocent blood. 

15 . *A hot spark, a man of fire* J. s a ‘buck*, 
a ‘ fast * or foppish man, rake, roisterer. [Gene- 
rally appearing to arise out of sense 5, but in 
many coses associated with sense is as if ~ aris- 
tocratic rowdy.] Obs. in Great Britain except aa 
a reminiscence of last century. 

(96a Bullkyn Sicks Mm, 4 c. 73 a, A lustie blood, or a 
pleasaunte brave young roister. 1999 Shaks. John 11. i. 978 
As many and as well-borne bloods as those. x6aa Bacon Hm. 
VH.aq The N ewes. .pu» diuers Young Bloods into such a furie. 
1749 11. Walpole Corr. (1837) 1. 240 Anecdotes of the doctor’s 
drinking, who, as tbe man told us, had been a blood. 2763 
Brit, Mar. IV. a6i The buck and blood (suppose wisdom 
to consist] in breaking windows and knocking down watch- 
men. 1774 Goldsm. A uthoYs Bed-Ch. 4 1 ne drabs and 
bloods of Dcury-Une. 1804 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 342 I now 
• . became a bloud upon town. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
x, A perfect and celebrated ' blood ’ or dandy about town. 
288a Harper* a Mar. Mar. 400 The [privateers] were com- 
manded and manned by the bloods of the city [of New York). 

b. * Young blood * no longer implies a rake or 
‘fast’ man, but simply a youthful member of a party, 
who brings to it youthful freshness and vigour; cf.tt. 

1 86a Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 259 To give the young bloods of the 
present day a notion of what the Northern Circuit was in 
the year 2835. 1885 Manch. Exam. 23 July 5/6 The younger 
bloods in the Irish party are looking forward with eager 
delight to the occurrence of a scene. 

V. Technical senses. 

+ 16 . A disease in sheep and in swine. Obs. 
xgaa Fitxhkrb. Hutb. § 48 There is a steknea among shepe 
. . called the bloude. (742 Compl. Fam. -Piece in. 495 The 
Blood in Sheep . . we tuke to be a sort of Measles or Pox. 
Ibid, jot The Blood in Swine, or the Gargut. as some call 
it. 2789 Winter Syst. Hush. 923 A disorder [in swine] 
generally called (in this part of the country) the blood. 

17. A commercial name for Red Coral. 


x86e Hulme tr. Moquin- Tandon 11. m. ii. 88 Five varieties 
of Coral are known in commerce . . 1, the Froth of Blood ; 
and the Flower of Blood ; 3rd, 4th, and 5th, Blood of the 
fir st, se cond, and third quality. 

VI. Comb, and Attrib. 

18 . General combinations (These being formed at 
will, only a few samples are given) : a. attributive, 
os (sense 1 ) blood-beat, - circulation , Wot, -, corpuscle , 
•drop, - mark , •spot, • stream ; (senses 3, 4) blood- 
field , - rite , -sacrifice, - spirit , -trade, - value ; 
(senses 8, 9) blood-affinity, -bond, -brother, -bro- 
therhood, -descendants, feud, friend, - kinship , 
-name. b. objective, with pres, pple., 11. of agent 
or action, as (sense 1) blood-circulating, - spiller , 
-spilling, -sprinkling, - sweating ; (senses 3-4) 
blood- loving , -offering, -monger, -seller, -wr taker \ 
(sense 5) as blood-curdling, -stirring, hence -stir- 
ringness. o. instrumental and locative, os (sense 1) 
blood-bedabbled, -besprinkled, -bubbling, -discoloured, 
•drenched, -d/ed, -filled, flecked , frozen, -gushing, 
-plashed, - tinctured ; (senses 3, 4) blood-bought, 
-cemented, -defiled, -fired, -polluted, d. porasyn- 
thetic and similative, as blood-coloured, faced, 


-hued, etc. 

i860 Tylor Early Hist. Man. x. 978 The seventh degree 
of *bTood*affinity is the limit. x6ss Quarles Argalus A P. 
(2678; x 19 She prostrate lay Before their •blood-bedabled 
feet, 1593 Shaks, a Hm. VI, v. L 217 O "blood-bespotled 
Neopoli tan. that Yarkington 7 % vo Lammt. Traj. n. v. In 
Sullen O. PL IV, His dissevered ‘blood-besprinkled lima 
(645 Rutherford TrysU 4 Tr. Faith <184*1 * 7 ® * Blood- 
bonds, nature-relations are mighty* 1779 Cow per Hymn, 
4 Thors is a Fount sum’, A "Mood-bought free reward. 1879 
Todd Cycl. Anal. A Phys. IV. 668/2 In which (apartment] 
are' located the "blood -circulating organa. ( 8(8 Carlyls 
Sari. Era. iil vii, A "blood-circulation, visible to the eye. 
si 49 Todd CycL Anal. A Phys. V. 56 %jk Hie "Mood-dot 
..generally found contained within the ruptured oirtac. 
(700-71 H. Walpole Vrrtuds Anocd. Paint. (178 6) V. 97 A 
"Mood-coloured ribband urlth Death's head, swords, fra 
>888 Shako, e Hen. VI, m. IL 61 Might. ."Mood-consuming 
siSes recall his Life. (878 B. Tavloo Faust II. iil 171 
With "Mood-discolored eyes. 1803 Byron Island iil iy« 



BLOOD. 


Ml 


"Blood-drops. sprinkled o'er his yellow hair. s9jff®Miom 
Grk Peetow IS7 Hound not Those "Mood-faced, snnko- 
encircled women on me. iM Fsoude Hist, £m.IV. xviiL 
8 A*blood-feud, deep and ineffaceable divided thel)otaglnae* 
and Uw Hamilton*. im Covudau Matt. uriL 8 Wher- 
fore the eame folds it owed the "bloudfelde vnto thiedaye. 

O Daniel Poems Wits. 1878 II. 9 Though the "blood- 


i Ruffian, 




ie. cmi Snieu 1. in. aj Yet 
'bloooSonn heart emboldneo bee. 


There was a woman which has a "bloudeyuue t we lue yearn. 
ilH A. Land in Contemp. Rev . Sept. 410 Exogamy it the 
prohibition of marriage within the supposed "blood-kinihip, 
at denoted by die family name, stay Bykon Santa*. 1. iL 


938 That "blood-loving beldame. My martial grant 
chaste Semiramis. 1898 Gladstone Homer I. 163 In the 
fourth and fifth of the divisions in the Trojan Catalogue 
Homer specifies no "blood-name or name of race whatever.' 
seal Pora Odyss. 1. 40 A "blood -polluted Ghost, idea 
Wainii Alb. Eng. xi. Ixv. 979 Not of the Samoeds.. 
"blood- Rites wll we tarty. 1801 Moore RingWv 991 He 
saw the "blood-scrawled name, a 1874 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. HI. xi. 904 They had .. terrified the People with 
"Blood-Spectacles. sfisS Socrrr Rob Roe xxvi. Honour is 
a homicide and a "blood-sptller. sags Aar. San ova Stem. 
(1841) as7 We shall behold nothing but rape, spoil, "blood- 
ying. 1861 Gun. P. Thompson Audi Alt. llLcxIiv. 198 
: down the "blood-spirit unhappilylnherent in all 
mankind, i860 G. H. K. vac. Tour sxB There is many a 
broad "blood-spot in your country. 1880 Saintsbvsy in 
Academy 4 Dec. 397 Ibis same quality of "blood-stining- 
ness. c isos Lay. 96359 ?urren fas stancs mid "blod* 
st remes. c 1940 Lofsong in Lamb. Horn. 907 In his "blod- 


swetunsre. i860 Gkn. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cl o 
It is mil the same where the war is, so the "blood-trade 
flourishes. 1880 Browning Muleykeh 9 Ten thousand camels 
the due, "Blood-value paid perforce for a murder done of 
old. 138a Wyclip Josh. xx. 5 Whannc the "blood wreker 
hym pursue. 

19. Special comb.: fblood-bnnd, n bandage for 
stopping bleeding; blood-baptism, in reference to 
the earlv Christians, the martyrdom of converts 
who had not been baptized ; blood-bath, 'a bath 
in warm blood . . . supposed to be a very powerful 
tonic in great debility from long continued diseases, 
etc.' {Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Bath ) ; also (as in Ger., Du., 
Da., Sw.) a wholesale slaughter, a massacre; blood- 
bay a., a reddish bay (colour); + blood-boltersd 
ppl. a., clotted or clogged with blood, esp. having 
the hair matted with blood; [see Baltkb] ; + blood- 
bulk (of. Bulk) ; + blood-oraft. murderous plot ; 
f blood- ayes, blood shot eyes ; blood-ilne, a fine 
paid as whole or part compensation for murder ; 
blood- flo wo r (Hot.), Hetman thus ; blood-frenzy, 
a frenzy for shedding blood, homicidal mania; 
blood - hot, excited for bloodshed ; f blood- 
hunt *r, one who tracks the authors of crimes of 
blood, one who tracks criminals; t blood-pud- 
ding, a black-pudding ; blood-rain, rain which 
has acquired a red colour; also an appearance 
produced by the mpid growth of a minute plant 
which has been referred to the Algse, Palmclla 
prodigiosa (Treas. Bot.) ; blood-raw a. % (of meat) 
so lightly cooked that the blood remains red and 
liquid ; blood-ripe a., (of fruit) so ripe that the 
juice has become blood-coloured, hence blood- 
ripeness ; + blood-run a., bloodshot ; blood- 
sausage, a black-pudding; f blood-shrunk a* 
having the blood or vital principle dried up, 
withered ; blood-stiok (see quot.) ; blood-tree 
(Bot.), Croton gossypiifolium ; blood-vein, a kind 
of moth ( Bradycpetcs amataria ) ; + blood-weed 
{Bot.), a species of Polygonum ; + blood-wipe, 
a wound, also a kind of small club or truncheon ; 
blood-wood ; a name applied to several foreign 
trees, e.g. in Jamaica Gordonia hmmatoxylon, in 
Norfolk Island Baloghia lucida, in Australia va- 
rious species of Eucalyptus, in India Lagerstrctmia 
regime ; blood-worthy a., sufficient to warrant 
bloodshed ; blood-wound, a wound from which 
blood flows, as distinguished from one in which 
the skin is not broken. 

a zssS After. R. 490 No "btod-bendes of seoUcs. a 140s 
MorteArth. 9*76 Us bus have a "blodebande. “ " 

LYLE Fr. Rev. I. vi. iii. 977 A Gi 
debauchery was believed to be 
1867 Fireman Norm. Ceng. I. vL 434 The marriages of 
Emma would seem to have required a "blood-bath as their 
necessary attendant. 1709 Lokd, ( rax. No. 4591/4 Stole . . a 
"blood-bay Mare. 1609 Shako. Maeb. tv. 1. 193 Now I see 'tis 
true, For the " Blood-boiter’d Banquo smiles vpon me. 1848 
Miller First Impr. St. (18571 93 The bid "Mood-boltered 
barons. 1563*87 Fox* A. 4 As. (1336)711/1 His "bkmdbulke 
was broken by reason they had so vily beaten himandbrused 
him. sg75 1 uxbkkv. 8 k. Venerie 199 Up to the mydryfle 
betweene the "Uloudboulke and the sides. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bnlimgrr on Apee. (1573) 995 b, Fornications, wonderful 
surfottuig, "bloudcraftes and counselled 1897 Topscll Sen. 
peats 695 An Eye-salve against the whiteness# and "Mood- 
eyas. sfiu Six F. Palgrave Norm. 6 Mag. 1. 469 The Were 
r"bWeXne for every Dane whohadbeen killed, site Bur- 
mu III. a 


1837 CAR- 
worn out by 


tom Reign Q Amu III. kv. 80 The "blcNHLfteoay called in 
the East running amuck. i 86 g Kingsley Hereto, xvf* 

Ho would not allow hit men to enter the dty whil 
were "bloodhot. 199# Godwin CaL Williams t6e tl 
d(d end mechanical occupation of a "blood-hunter. 


Plat Dtvort new Beeper. 


(*594) *3 Bbfle this blood. . 
■hope of n "btoudpudding. 


W 


Richardson Pa me la 1. 94, I hops to — __ 
red as a "Blood-pudden. >868 Bbbkeley in Treat. Uef. L 
>150 One curious point about the fangous " BloodnUa . . 
whan cultivatedon rice pasts. i88s Gbieie Textbk. Goal. 
iil 11. L ft s. 398 Rain foiling through such a dual-cloud 
mixes with it, and. .Is popularly called "blood-rain, ripe 
Marlowe Faust, hr. 9 He would give his soul to the devil 
for a shoulder of mutton though it were "blood-raw. >871 
Mi Collins Meg. 8 Merck. 111. xL 949 An aged mulbeny- 
tree . . overladen with "blood-ripe fruit. s—6 E. Irvimo 
Babylon II. 395 The vine of the earth, which hath brought 
her grapes to "blood-ripeness, asm Clarendon Hut. 
Reb. If. vii. 34R When the eye# of the mind, no moro 
"blood-run with passion, did discern things right 1614 
Ford Perkin Warb. l L (1839) 99 Sending to this "Wood- 
shrunk commonwealth A new tout. 187a You ait Home 
xxil 458 A "blood-stick— a piece of hard wood loaded at one 
end with lead— is used to strike the fleam into the vein. >885 
Lady Brassev The Trades 119 The "blood-tree, .when 
wounded, send# forth a juice like blood. >8oe J. Rennie But- 
terjiies and M .xi% The "Blood Vein, .appeara at the end of 
June. >6» Corea., Piaye, a wound, "bloudwipe, sore cut. 
z66i Ray l tin. (1760) 144 A small Mace for the Water- Bailiff; 
also another littfe one called the "Blood- wipe, which they 
use in parting of Frays. 1880 Silver Hemdba. A nstmlia 975 
"Blood- wood and turpentine both hard and durable. >8a8 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 575 In their opinion, the 
differences between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
axe what they call "bloodworthy. 1841 Tytler Hist, Scot. 
(1864) 111. 338 The bodiea of both . . were unscathed by fire 
orpowder, and. .no "blood-wound appeared on either. 

Blood (blud), V. [f. prec.] 

1. irons. To cause blood to flow from ; esp. in 
Surg., to Met blood’, to Blued (which is more 
common). 

>633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vn. lxx, His horse he bloods, 
& pricks a trembling vein. 1746 W. Thompson R.N.A dvoc. 
(1757 >4 X They (slaughtered oxen) are neither sufficiently 
blooded, nor dressed m any tolerable manner. 1780 Johnson 
Lett. II. eexliv. 118 Yesterday I fasted and was blooded, 
and to day took phytlck and dined. >840 Dickens Bam. 
Radge Ixxxii, Being promptly blooded . . he rallied. >857 
Livingstone Trav. xil. 993 They had scruples about eating 
an animal not blooded in their own way. 

t b. transf. To let sap flow from (tree*). Obs. 
1603 A l thorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Pref. 50 
Nov. 99 To Dunkley for . . one daie blouding trees £ 00 01s. 

2. To wet or smear with blood. 1 Obs. or dial, 

c 1593 Spenser Sonn. xx. Let none ever say, That ye were 

blooded in a yeelded pray. 169s Shadwki.l Scowrers iv. L 
359 She has scratched and blooded me all over, a 1700 
Dhydkn Fables (J.) Reach out their spears afar, And blood 
their points. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xU. Having 
blooded his waistcoat. x86s Borrow Wild Wales II. 31 
One of the hardest battles which ever blooded English soil. 

3. Venery. To give a hound its first taste, or sight 
and smell of the blood of the game it is to hunt 
Also /jf. 

1781 P. Bickford Hunting Here they are blooded 

to fox. s8*0 Macaulay lust. Eng. II. 513 It was most im- 
portant . . that hia troops should be blooded. 

f4. To raise the blood of, i.e. to make eager 
for combat or bloodshed, to exasperate ; esp. soldiers 
at the beginning of a fight. Obs. 

z6aa Bacon Hen. P//.fJ.)The auxiliary forces of French 
and English were much blooded one against another. 1677 
Govt. Venice 61 The consideration of a Sequin . . for every 
Turks head they bring in has . . blooded them against those 
Infidels. 

Blooded (blrddd), a. [f. Blood v. or j6.+-id.] 
1 1. Stained with blood. Obs. 
flags Lay. 96811 Blodede feldea, falewede nebbea. >637 
Earl Monmouth Romvlvs 8 Tarqvin 155 Rather to haue 
his hands blouded than his head crowned. 

2. Having {hot, cold, or other) blood. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 14 Greater, .in the warm, 
than in the cold blooded animals. 1835 Marryat Ollm 
Podr. xiv. Being . . all cold-blooded animals. 

8. Of horses : Of good breed. 

1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. 1xiL 941 A few tho- 
roughly-blooded [hones] of the English breed. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Brsakf.-t.(id 6 $i 14 Let me beg you .. not to 
speak of a ' thorough-bred’ as a * blooded’ horse, unlees he 
has been recently phlebotomised. 1883 A. S. Hardy But yet 
Worn. 118 He had in hit stables . . blooded animals of the 
purest race. 

t Bloo'dar. Obs. [f. Blood p. + -er 1.] He 
who or that which draws or lets blood. 

1398 Tax vis a Barth. Do P. R. vil xxix. (1495)844 Sanguis • 
s aga is a bloder other a leche. 

Bloo'd-guilt. [f. Blood 8 Guilt, after next.] 
The guilt of unrighteous bloodshed. 

188a F. Harrison Crisis in Egypt 9 It would beblood-gullt 
In this country to enforce these guarantees at the cost of 
war. 

BloO'&fpdlto, a. [f. as prec. 8 Guiltt.] 
Guilty of bloodsned ; responsible for the murder 
or death of any one. 

1897 Drayton Mortimer. 34 Murthered by her owne blood- 
gufitto hands. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc ix. 94 That 
proud prelate, that blood-guilty man. >858 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Audi Ait. 1 . IvL sat Look at Spain ..and see whether 
no solemn lesson has been read to the blood-guilty. 

Hence Blood - gulTtlnoea, blood -guilt So 
alio Blood-falltlott 0 * guiltless or innocent of 
bloodshed or murder. 

>535 Cover dale Ps. L [IL] 14 Delyusr me from Moodgylty- 
neats o God. >899 Milton Eikom. xi s. Wlea. (1851! 478 Hea 
hath confess'd. . tfce'Meodgull tinea* of all this Wavr tolls upon 
his own hand. >753 H. Walpole Lett. H. Masm (1833) IIL 
40 (Dj 1 am glad you have got rid of your dual blooa-gullt- 


BLOOD-IBO*. 

lass. 1884 Week & Timm so Oct gft It would bo blood- 


Xl00’fok88!i The ordinary heat of blood In 
the healthy human body, commonly marked in 
thermometera at 986° Fahr., though really rising 
in the interior of the body to 100*. Also at. 

bSis L. Hunt in Examiner m May sm/e It has a knack. « 
of being at blood-heat. >849 iW CycLAnmL* Pkys. IV. 
115/t Fibrin . . subjected to a blood-heat, begins to change 
into matter, such sa that now described. 

attrib. 1868 Lessons Mid. Age 48 The opinio— w» held 
so feverishly . .in the blood-heat season of youth. 

Bloodhound, 

1 . A large, very keen-scented dog {Canto m u 
guinarius), formerly much used for tracking large 
game, stolen cattle, and human fugitives. There 
are three important breeds, the English, Caban, 
and African. 

c 1350 Will Paterae #183 Scijeblod-houndes bolds. OMS 
Promp. Pare. 40 Bloods hownde, molosus. 148a Com, 
AngL i« A Blude hunde. 1548 HallCApwl Rki.ll/, an. 
3. s6/i Pleiyng the parte of agood blood bunds. iBaCapl 
Smith Virgin ta IL 3s They follow him like Moud-hounds, 
1774 Golosh. Nat. Hist. II. 166 The bloodhound was a 
dog of great use & high esteem among our ancestors. s8so 
Keats St. Agnes xh, The wakeful bloodhound toss, and 
shook hie bias. 

2 . fig. applied to men ; A banter for blood. 

01400 MorteArth. 3641 And g«re theme brotheliche blanks, 

alls zone blod-hondes. sg— Covbrdalb Spir. Perk eL 
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Wlu. 1844 I. is8 Mxnasxes . . wax a very bloodhounU and 
x tyrant 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi xxxiii, The blood-honuds 
of the law were so dose after m*. 

8. attrib. 

iho Bykon Mar. Fob iv. IL «4§Tohave set The bloodhound 
mob on their patrician prey. 1864 Times >9 Nov., Poaaeas- 
iug an almost bloodhound lustinct in following up ths very 
faintest tracks 

BloodUd (bltrdld), ppl. a. [f. Bloody 0.8 
-xdI.J Made blcrody ; smeared with blood. 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 1. i. 38 A Gentleman. .That stopp'd 
by me, to breath hit bloodieu horse. 1831 Hsyun Hist. St. 
George 956 Raging with bloudied swords. >814 Scott LsL |f 
Isles vi. xxxv, Broken plate and bloodied mail. 1871 Roe- 
sktti Staff 8 Scrip xxxy. His bloodied banner crossed his 
mouth. * 

t Bloo dlerly, adv. Obs . [cf. former-ly.'] A ram 
and obsolete formation for : More bloodily. 

ifioe Waknkx Alb. Eng. ix. U. (i6tx) aw A bloodier Law 
vsde bloodlerly was never heard or shall 

tBlocrdinxl, a. nonce-tod. Foil of blood, 
bloody. 

>583 Stawyhurst Atneis 1. (Arb.) sp Bluddyful titan. 

Bloodily (blvdlli), adv. [f. Bloody a. 8 -ly*1 
In a bloom manner (zee senses of the adj.) ; with 
blood (shed) ; as blood {obs .) ; bloody-. 

>965 Jewel RepL Hording (161s) 848 Chrlatt Blood la not 
Really or Bloodily PreaenL 1594 Shake. Rich. HI, iil iv. 
9s Mine Enemies To day at Pomfret bloodily ware butcher’d. 
164a Bp. Hall Cases Cornu. (1650) 95 This folas and bloodily 
unchar “ " * 


>654 Gataker Bite. ApoL 69 All of 
Him minded. >749 FieldiWo 7 >xs 


iritable ground. 

that Religion ar bloodllie minded. >949 Field 
Jones xr. ix, ' You are always so bloodily wise/ quoth the 
husband. >780 Burke Spch. Bristol Wlu. III. 384 Bloody 
executions (often bloodily returned L 1630 G. S. Fares Dm. 
Romanism 386 Christ.. who ones, upon tbs altar of the 
cross, offered himself bloodily. > 86 > Pearson Early 8 M. 
Ages Eng. 170 The Welsh were bloodily beaten back. 

BIOOdiMM (bltrdlnte). [f. os prec. 8 -MKS8.] 

1. Bloody state or condition. 

>501 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Ensangrentamiento , Muddinss. 
a 16*7 Hibson Was. (i6ao) IL 47a The brine, .to be purged 
from the bloudinesse it hath sucked out of ths flesh, step 
Mabkham Caval vl 9 And bloodines of sides [of a honej. 

2. Sanguinary quality, tendency to bloodshed. 
>6ie Healey St. Aug. Citie gf God 784 What goodness# 

they changed into bloudinesse. a >674 Clai isndom Hist. 
Rsb. HI. xi. x<6 War .. carried on .. with some circum- 
stances of bloodiness. >685 Baxter Parapkr. N. T. Acta 
xv. 99 Do nothing that, .savouieth of cruelty and Moodinsao, 

Blooding (bin-din), vbl. sb. [f. Blood v.] 

L The letting of blood, bleeding; wounding 
with loss of blood. 

1597 Lowe Ckyrurg. (1634) 369 Blouding; which the 
Greekes call Phlebotomia. 169s Wrma tr. Prtmrosds Pip. 
Err. iv. 935 EDoodding is never good for a Flegtnatick man. 

“ - f-ML a 


L 3) 68 Surgeons, .trust to ths BkNNl- 
utnii: • - — 


1741 Monro A not. 

ing. >851 Jam— PeguiniUo 1. 97 The young 
calved, himself, a far more severe blooding. 


attrib. tfifig 'Load. Gao. No. 9070/4 AlChesnut Mare., 
with a swelling on her neck, about her blooding place. 

2. The action of giving hounds a first taste of 
and appetite for blood (see Blood v. 3 ). 

>875* Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports l n. iv. 1 5. 175 Tbs am 
cessity for blooding the hounds is the. .most Immediate ob- 
ject of cub-hunting. 1878 Whyte- Melville KaUrftiio 
xxv. 973 Tbs honour of blooding n pock of hounds, 
t BloO'ding, sb. Obs. [f. Blood jA, app. after 
pudding ; cf. Blacking, Llvkrutq.] A black* 


CS460 Townoley Myst. 89 Ourssmete now bo| 
biodyngss, I trow, a Hverynx bstwaaa. affa . 

Masse (1890) 10 Will ye inhibit the folks to cat 

or pigeons, or capons, such — era killed by stifling T 
Horn 8c Robotham Gate Lang. UnL xxxvL The pudding- 
maker. .maketh puddings and sxwsages. .chltteriings. liver- 
Inga, bhiddings. 1783 Am worth Lot. Diet. (MoreU) 1, A 
blooding, or blood pudding, apexabe. 

t Bloo'd’&ron. Obs. [f. Blood sb. 8 Iaov i#.] 
An instrument for letting mood j a lancet 



bloodish. 


ode ynni et lui 

ink ipl FrrzHsaa. M, 4*58 Taken bloud 

iandsmyt* hym bloudde on botha sydSs. 

1 1 Blop'Ulh, a. Oh. [f. Blood* 
the nature or appearance of blood. 


!.] Of 


1530 Pauoi. ytSU Blodiushe, imm/m/m/. tu; Baoua 
BmkHoaitA IxxtH. at Yf the Mode do com^from* the 
lyvsr the urine is dcro blouddydie. 

fBkxrd-lO Mm sb Oh, In l bl 6<U6s(a, 4 
hlodlea; [OE. f. MM blood + /ifa Jetting :-0 
Tent. +Ubs-si-s, for *bf/-/i-M, l Uktan to let. C£ 
OK. bldd-lmlan to let blood.] lotting of blood. 
4 \mamSms s Leechd. II. u6Wo<Hw is to jorgeime fiftyne 
nibtum aur hlaflnmie. 2387 Tkbvisa Hidden Rolls Ser. 
VI. st s pft nynj be day after his blodtes tfosT phlehtemiami 

BloodlMS (bhrdlds), a. [f. Blood sb. + -lxbn.j 
' 1. Without blood ; hence, lifeless ; alto fig. 

a less St. Marker. 18 Blodles ant banlea, dumbe ant 
d ean si Sfge Huumtt, Hoodies, or wythoot blonde. 104 
Smakb. Rich, III, u tt. 7 Thou bloodlesae Remnant of urn 
RoyaU Blood, ttfajl A. Foa Wurtd Sure. in. xiu. 036 
These things.. do beftdl wounds, exaeceted by the Suns 
heat, .lasoomch that they are left bloodless. a88s inter* 
not. Ren. XL 76 A slave to a dry and bloodless system. 

b. Pale from a diminished supply of blood to 
the surfrce of the body ; pallid. 

tgg* Shake, l^en, 4 Ad. 2037 Overcome by doubt end 
Mppdlaps (ear. sjfeg — a Hen. Vf, 111. Si. 16a A timely-parted 
®»88t* Of ashy semblance, meager, pale and bloodlesse. 
Ud Port Hind xiu. 365 He stands . . a bloodless image of 
Jtopelr. styi Pai.gr AV a Lyr. Poems 45 She knotted her 
s ands behind Her In a knot of bloodless gray. 

2. Not attended with bloodshed. 

- *£?* Shajss. Twel. N. 11. v. 117 Silence like a Lucresse 
wifc! With bloodlesae stroke my heart doth gore. 1804 
HtsaoM Wks, I. 560 How can a masse a pardon wing, Sith 
lis a bloud-lesse offering t 183B Froudk Mist. Eng. 111 . 
liiL rip A bloodless victory. 

Hence Bloodleasly adv., Bloo'dlessness. 
a8eo Byron Mar. Fa/, v. Ui. 46 She . . Shall . . bloodleasly 
SAd basely yield Union bastard Attila. >8 63 La Fawu House 
by Churchy. (ed.a) HI. 174 Glaring bloodleasly at the justice. 
*■8 Misa Bradoon Gold. Calf xxviii. 339 Hands almost 
transparent in their bloodlessness. 

t Bloodplft PA* «• Obs. In 3 blod-leten [from 
the phrase to let blood : see Blood sb. v d.] Bled 
(surgically). 

a saag After. R. «6o Two maner men babbeS neode uorte 
•ten wel, ft drinken wel— swinldnde men, ft blod-letene. 
Blood-lottor (bln-dle«Ui). [OE. blM latere 
(see prec.).] He who or that which lets blood. 

e ioqo £imc Vac. in Wr.-WOlcker Voc. 117 Flehoto . 
marius , blodlsstere. e 1440 Pram/. Pam. 40 Bloods latare. 
a6ta Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wits. (1653) 19, 1 have seen the 
like once done by an ignorant blood letter. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine to It's a selfacting blood-letter. 

Blood-lotting (bln*dle«tiij). [see prec.] The 
nction or procem of letting blood ; phlebotomy. 

•tana After. R. 14 pe uttre nwle . . of over werkes, ft of 
ftwer blod blunge, r 1400 Poem Bleod-UtL In ReLAsst. I. 
980 Maystria that nthyth Mode letyiig. sin Cocxxbam 
Phleboiomie, blond-letting. 1891 wrraa tr. Primrosds 
Ftp. Err. iv. rj 6 There a re many that • . use purging and 
Uoud-lettlng every years. s868 A. Flint Prime. Med. (1880) 
134 The evils ef bloodletting arise from its spoiled ve effect. 

O.JSf 

1883 Scetsman 6 Sept. aA Exacting the fines Incurred . . a 
form of bloodletting which would bo at once wholesome 
abd effective. 

Blood-likft (blxrdlalk), a. [f. Bloo D sb. + Likm.] 
,1. Resembling blood. 

V14M Wyntovm Cron. vii. v. 184 Be Mona all rede wes 
8 bm tilwd lylt. tigg Browning Serenade at Villa , Blood* 
like, some few drops of rain. 

2. Like one of good blood ; like a blood (horse). 
r§8g Belt t Lffe 15 June i/j A brown hone, .with immense 
bone and muscular development, and fine blood-like style. 

tBlOO'dUag. Oh. [£ as prec. + -Lino.] A 
black •pudding or blood-pudding. 

rgl Flomo, Insan gn i nace i, bloodlings, or blood-pud- 
din g*. 

tBloo'dly, a. Obs. rare. [ + -ltV] - Bloody. 
s$m Brief Oise. Trembl. Franebferd (1846) 45 This 
loudly, cruett and outmalous attempt. 1991 He 
Trent. (1I57) >57 The race or that bloudly geaeradon. 
B100*d-mo:nfty. [f. as prec. + Money.] 
•Money paid as the price of blood: a. A re- 
ward for bringing about the death of another; 
money paid to a witness who gives evidence lead- 
ing to the conviction of a person upon a capital 
charge, b. Money paid to the next of kin as 
compensation for toe slaughter of a relative. 

•«939 Covxrdalu Matt. aumL 6 It Is not laufull to put 
themtn to the Gods chest for It is bloudmooey. 1818 Cos- 
bktt Redd. U. S.iy&ea) laS Spies and Mood-money bands. 
188a H. Marbyat Year to Sweden 1 . 180 (Shi) received a 
thousand mirks of pure silver as blood-money for the mas- 
sacre of her husband and her two sons, rtfia R. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. 4 r Art z86 The village benefited by tho bloodr 
Biodey that was brought homo; the Zeteicdar, or headman, 
was paid a tribute or hush-money. t88a Mabv B. Roobbb 


Pom. Life Palmtime aos Ha was . . condemned to pay a 
certain bubs, as 'biee dm en ey t to the heirs of tho deceased. 

Blftod*md (Mo’dred), a. Red like blood. 
tOgy R. Glovc 313 An robe . . of blod rede scarlet, e 1440 
Sirkewlher 43a in Uttefeon E. P. I. xSoGod seat Sb 
Gowghtm..A.K* redd ktede, and armour brygbt 1897 
Rnuioat Bemehp-Mhrtyr. nxvL Us A MooAred comet 
with a Earning beard, stay Haaaa Hymn Bt» S tep h e n?* 
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BlM-A-niia'Ura. [MObtuawii.] A 
dott related (to another) by birth orconsahguinity; 
a kinsman. Hence neoA~re^‘tLenafclp, cbn 
sanguinity, kinship ; also fig. 

• >848 Grots Greece 1. ax. IL ttj Cousins, and the toon 
distant Mood-relations. 1897 Mabryat Oita Pedr. xxxiv, 
Blood relationship has nochuur to do with it. df8 Bell tr. 
Gegenbaner’e Comp, Aunt. 5 The Blood-relationship of Or- 
ganissru orPhylogeny. 

Bloo*d-rff*lative. • prec. 

1889 Hawthorn* Onr Heme I. 08 They . . anno* need 
themselves as Mood- relatives of Queen Victoria* 

Moo'd-root. A popular name of several 
plants: esp . the Tormentil {Poteittilla Tormentilla ); 
Crimson Crane’s Bill ^ Geranium tanguineum), and 
Red Puccoon ( Sanguinaria canadensis) of N. 
America. 

imI Lytr Dodoens 48 The sixth (kind of Geranium) Is 
called Sanguine roote, or Bloud roote. 1700 Dudley in 
Phil, Tram. 093 Remedies for the sting of a Rattle- 
snake; among others, .is a Root they call Blood-rooL sMg 
Parxnan Champlain lx. (X879) 907 The white stars of the 
hloodroot gleamed among dank, fallen leaves. 

Bloodihad ^btrdjed), sb. (<*.) [f. the phrase 
to shed blood.] 


. epyd in sulk 194s Act 33 

fen. V///, xil 1/1'i/r), An acte for mourder ana malicious 
bloodshed within the court e. 1711 Strklk Spect. Na 130 
97 He took tho French Lines without Bloodshed. 1878 
Green Short Hist. vi. | 3 (i88.it 105 The accession of 
Henry the Seventh ended tne long bloodshed Of the Civil 
Wan. 

1 2. A single act of bloodshedding, a slaughter, 
a murder. ^With plural.) Oh. 

1994 Hooker Keel. Pol. iv. (1617) 167 MutuaU combos, 
tions. bkmd-sheds and wastes. z8aoJ. Wilkinson Coroners 
4 Sheriffs 67 A sherife may inquire of blood -sheddes 
in his fume. 1877 Hal* Prim. Orig. Man. 11. x. ao6 The 
violent bloodsheds of the Papists upon the Protestants. 

1 8. The shedding or porting with one’s own 
blood ; orig. said of the death of Christ, who in 
voluntarily submitting to death is said to have 
'shed his blood’ for the salvation of men. f Obs. 
Taxpoo Chester PL 1. (1843) 6 His soourglnge, his whip- 
pinge, his bloude shedd and passion. 19B7 Golding De 
Marnay xxxii. 513 The countries are conquered to Jesus 
Christ by those fewe Disciples preaching his bloudshea and 
Shedding their owne. 1869 Blackmorr Lema D . »L (ecL 
xo) 10 He came up to me— with a 
line to ease me of my bloodshed. 

’an' 

ufi 

fered the least Taraxis (or Bloud-shod) in his E; 

Lend. Gan. Na ^5^4 Had a little Bloodshed in 


to me— with a piece of spongious coral- 
ay bloodshed. 

t A -Blood-shot sb. and ad /. Obs. 

th Bone ft Merc. Comfit, in. 68 Who. .hath not snf- 

! £i 

Comer of his riirht Rye. 

2698 A. Fo xWurtd Snrg. it. lx. 8o, I undertake to heal. . 
wounded Eyes and aye-lids, though they be never so much 
bloodshed. 1607 Lend. Gas. No. 3354/4 Light grey Eyes 
often Bloodshed. 

Bloodahedder (blxrd iletdai) . One who sheds 
blood, one Who commits slaughter ; a murderer. 

1990 Tindalb Praet. Prelates Wk*. II. 964 A cruel and 
unrighteous blood shedder. 16x1 Bible Eeelsu, . t xxxiv. vs 
Hee that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a blood- 
shedder. 188a Mayhkw Crim. Prisons 145 The blood- 
shedder who was passing the prison yard moodily. 

Bloodaheddiak (blvdjexiiq), vi/. st. 

L The shedding of blood, slaughter. 

* issa After. R. 50 Mid hore hlodahedunge irudded ft 
ireaded, ase he maitirs weren. 1107 R. Glouc. 548 perafter 
com muche blodssedinse. 1494 Famvan v. lxxxvL 64 The 
Kyngs whlche b cruell and full of blode shedynge. 2993 
Shaks. b Hen. VI t tv. viL 108 These hands are free from 
guiltlesse bloodshedding. 2868 Gladstone Jho. Mundi x. 
(1870) 384 With respect to blood-shedding, the morality of 
the Greeks of Homer was extremely loose. 

+ b. The shedding of one's own blood ; submis- 
sion to a bloody death. Cf. Blood&hxd 3 . Obs. 
v » ^ * Christ . . 

* vsm 


a x|3l Frith Disput. Parrot. (x8ao) 136 Jesus 
hath delivered tu through his blood-shedding 
Srussan A nat. A bus. 11. 1 16 Y- precious death, pamion, 
shedding, and obedience of Cnristc Jesus. 

Blood'Shs’dding, /// v a. rare . That sheds 
blood, that causes death by bloodshed. 

1833 Cestlie Whore iv. fii. in Bulieu O. PL% The halter, 
poyson, or bloodshedding blade. x8a6 E. Irving Babylon IL 
vii. 183 To deliver them with a blood-shedding veugeahee. 

Bloodshot (blirdjp/), a. and sb. [Shorter 
form of Blood-shottbn (shot being the later form 
of the pa. pple.).] A. adj. 

L Of the eye : Over-shot or sufltaed with blood ; 
having the exposed part of the eyeball more or 
less tinged witn blood from inflammation of the 
blood-vessels of the conjunctiva. 

[199s Huloxt. Bloudeihot In the eye.] still Ralkkiu 
Rem. (1884) 1*4 These whose Bye* are Mood-shot. 0x899 
T. Goodwin Whs. (1883) ah vie say of ths eye that it 

is bloofUhot, so we mayor the lnUif that it is sin-ehot 
tfmUm Peemsi 2743) 1. 44 Psmcmks and Mood-shoe eyes 
her grief express. 1&4 W. Is&insT. Trm. Lr 10 Hk eyas 
werablootUhot ; his cheeks pale and Uvad. 

2 . fig. and tra*sf. 

itn ThackxsaY Eng. Hum. £(1858! 43 What Avar- was 
hoSCr to him. tlatt ho should toe ail Che world MootUihot I 
J8 90 Q. Rem Apt. 41a Tho papal Scare aununed a novel aod 
a bfoodehot hue. [C£ Bloodshot «. qua. 1393,1 


BLOQINKERUhBGB. 

tB» eh [The adj. used absolutely*] Ob*. ■ 
fL An effusion of blood, resulting from inflam* 
ihatvon o( the conjunctiva of tho eye. 

May Tovwux Pour./. Beasts 38a Vary profitable for ths 
blsardnem or bloud-shot of the ayes, revs Salmon Sen. 

• 1 2, An effusion of blood in any other part. Obs. 

Mix Cotoil, Engeleurt, a cMlbUne ; or, tho hleudehot 
which cold settles, and congeates, vpou the fingers. 
tBIOOdHrihOt (bUrtTjptV v. Oh. Also j blood- 
ahooto. [App. the original, fbrm was bloodshot. 
from the adj. without analysis (cf. to blind) \ blood* 
shoot being a later 9 rational, alteration founded on 
analysis, as we might from panic-stricken deduce 
a verb to fanic-sttlhe.] To make blood-shot. 

1998 lot Blood-shotting! xasg Nash* Christs T. (16118 
fio, i will bloud-shot mins eies, that all may sesms saaguins 
tnsy looks on. 183s Hevwood fern Ass il v. i. Wks. 2874 
III, 403 This sad spectacle. Which blood-shootcs both min# 
eyes. 1843 Bus m. Ld, Digbys ApoL sa All that aught 
bloud-shot other mans ays. 

Blood-«hottn (blo*d|Jp«t , n\ a. (sb.) arch. 
[Au instrumental combination like panic-stricken , 
ilood-siained t f. shotted , pa- pple. of Shoot v. ; 
thus meaning ' shot * or suffused with blood.] 

A adj. Earlier form of Blood-hhot : now arch. 
72907 CommunyC. (W. de W.' Bij, My ghooetly cyen.. 
hen blodeshotten with fleshly luste. 1944 PhaAs Regim. 
Lyfs (2946) CvJ, A arete clouts thereof., healeth blood- 
thotten «kl dp La J. Digiy 5 >. in Ho. Com. at Apr. 12 
Let us take heed of a blood-shot ten eye of Judgement. 
**» H. Taylor Eldorado xlHL (i86») 431 My eyes • . were 
strongly blood-shotten. 
t B. sb. ■> Blood-shot sb. Obs. 
i»6 Lyts Dodoens 11. xxti. 079 It U good against the 
webbe and bloudshotten of the eyes. 

Hence f Bloo*d-aho:ttoxmeas. 

Gauprn Tears Ch. (1659) 60 Bring down such a 
Rheume and blood-shottennesNe into mens eyes. 2884 tr. 
Bonet's Mere. Compit. xm. 391 Pain of the eyes, Inflam- 
mation, Bloudshottenness. 

t Bloo'd-ffhorbtixig, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 6 
•shotlng, 6-7 -shooting, [f. Blood-bhot v., and 
similarly varied in form.] *» Bloodshot sb. 1. 

1978 Lytr Dodoens, Good agaynst the bloodidioting of the 
eyes. 2979 Lanoham Card. Health (1633) 568 Apply it to 
the eyes . . to stop the flux of bloud of the same, or blood- 
shooting. lies Holland Pliny 1 1 . 4a To cure . . the bloud- 
shotting or red streaks, in the white [of the eienj. 

Blood-spavin : see Spavin. 

Blood-stain (blirdstFin), sb. [An attrib. comb, 
of Blood and Stain sb. ; cf. blood-slaitted. J A 
stain or discolouring mark made by blood. 

2838 Dickens O. Twut (1850) 057/* Whether it Is a wine- 
stain, fruit-stain . . or blood-stain. 1884 Derby Mercury 14 
Deo, Species of plants and animals which put on the ait- 
pearance of blood stains. 

So Blood-stain, v. [A poetic formation, deduced 
from blood-stained.] To stain with blood. 

x$s6 Byron Siege Cor. xxil, Your fellows, .in a fiery mass. 
Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

Blood-Stained tblo-dst^nd), a. [An instru- 
mental comb, i see Blood sb. VI, and Stainkd.] 
Stained with blood, lit. and fig. 

2998 Shaks. z Hen. IV, 1. iff. 207 Swift Scucrnes flood . . 
Blood-stained with these Valiant Combatants. 1719 Pore 
Odyss. xv. yu The blood-stain'd exile, ever doom’d to 
roam. 2870 Bryant Iliad x. 1 . 303 O’er his shoulders threw 
the blood-stained hide. 

Bloodstone tblxrdst*»n). 

1. A name applied to certain precious stones 
spotted or streaked with red, supposed in former 
times to have the power of staunching bleeding, 
when wore as amulets; particularly the modem 
Hrliotbopje, a green variety of jasper or quartz, 
with small spots of red jasper looking like drops 
of blood ; also the heliotrope of Pliny, ' a leek- 
green stone (prase or plasma) veined with blood- 
ied (jasper), the latter so abundant as to give a 
general red reflection to the whole when It was 
put in water in the face of the sun.’ Dana. 

188X T, Wilson, Legiheax The bloodstone stoppeth blood. 
29871x1 Wadley Bristol NMfr(x886. ijx To the said Thomas 
my blood* atone. 2685 Lend. Gas. No. 0040/4 Lost . . a, 
Necklace of Green Blood-stones. 2747 Dinglsy Gems In 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 505 The Blood-Stone, is green, veined 
or spotted with red and white. 2874 Wentsopp Prec. 
Stones ei, 123. 1879 Cassette Techk. Educ. IV. 399/9 The 
opeqnelstoncs], white and coloured, such as the opal, the 
sardonyx, the agate, the onyx, the blood-stone. 

2, Hematite, a red iron-ore. (Perhaps only in 
Diets., as a verbal rendering of hematites , applied 
by Pliny also to the gem : see Hematite). 

1884 in WaasTxn. zflBeLxwis ft Snorr Lot. Diet., Hmma- 
ates, bloodstone, a kind of red Iron-ore. 

BiOP'| 4 tttutf 8 a Herb, [Skinner sw|g«ie:! 
‘as if- blood-strings, from its checking bleeding 
(a stringtndo sangusnsm)' 5 and Parkinson spealu 
of its use as a styptie : but strange, -strings, can 
hardly have been tfikcu, fot the nonce, from L. 
stringtrs . It may possibly he a cerrapfcinn of ME. 
strong 4 string, tie*; hardly of early ME, etrtnge 
‘strength, force 1 , or of etaunch\! worn looks 
father like an Eag- adaptation ;Of a German, or 



bloody; 


BLOOXMffrOK. 

Ddtbhtfome: c£ Ger. Aarmtfwm mofbid retention 
of iftine, dymry, to which Hiutstrenge wofbUt.be 
analogs*, though |io evidence of its use hea been 
found.] An obsolete name of the If msietiujl {Myo* 
sprue minimus). Found in the Herbal* since 
Lyte, but Apparently never In popular use. 

antLmMMii.ixv.o(l It is relied in English Moose 
uyl* and Bleed strange. W Gbsacd Herbal lev. ff 4. 
*46 Mousataik is celled . . in English Bioodstrango. ifoe 
Fmwmbmi TAtmi. Bot. got I think cor* 

lentteftore blood-staying. sflfa Pwoe Peani-m. 25. 

T BkO'lHiiekf v. Obs. [f. Blood sb. + Suck r ] 
tram. To. sock blood from ; said of leeches. Also 
fig. To extort money from, rob by extortion. 

IS41 IL C Of land Guydm's Omit. Ckirurg , Howe ought 
be to be ruled that hath ben Diode racked, um Greene 
Upst. Courtier in HarL Misc. (Malh.) IL assThus blood* 
racketh he the poore for his owne priuate profile. 

Blood-snoker (bUrdamkaj). [f. Blood sb. + 


Stream : of. precj 
1 . An mnixnal which socks blood ; esp. the leech, 
idy Turn* Higdon Roll* Sen IV. 043 Virgill brews a 
Saldana blood soukere in to h* holme of a pine, tgag 
Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 61 Evacuation by wormes founds 
in waters called bloudde suckers, or lemcne*. 1579 Lanq- 
ham Gant. Health (*633) 66 If ono haue drunke a Horse- 
leech. or Bloudsucker. dot Vah Lkuwkmhosk in Phil 
Tram. XX. 174 A small Gnat, of that sort that .. are no 
Blood-Suckers, iflge £. Names Scents A Sp. Par. Lands 
1. Prof. 39 The blood-sucker, a large kind of llxard, though 
perfectly harmless, is so called from his ferocious appear- 
ance and bloodstained countenance. 

1 2 . One who draws or sheds the blood of an- 
other ; a blood-thirsty or blood-guilty person. Obs. 

19S1 Daus tr. Ballinger an Afioc. (1373) 9a He hath re- 
aerued this time to hymaelf, when he will reward the bloud 
suckers. >37 j tr. Buffing*?* Decades (1590) 315 The 
seuenth bloua-sucker after besstlie Nero, wu Decius. 
a i6re Cleveland On O. P. Sic* in Crmik II. 3s Fall Thou 
subtle bloodsucker, thou cannibal I 
3 . fig. One who extorts or preys upon another's 
money or substance ; an extortioner ; a sponger. 

affiS R. Lesteamob Vis. Qnev. (1708) *3, 1 . . cast my Eye 
upon a certain Tax-gatherer . . ask'd tne Devil, whether 
they had not of that sort of Blood-suckers among the rest, 
in their Dominions. 1714 Swift Whs. <1841) IL 3 While 
there is a silver sixpence left, these blood-suckers will 
never be quiet. 1857 S. Ossosn Quedah xx. 976 A floating 
population . . of pirates and those bloodsuckers who lived 
upon them. 

Blood-tfUCkklg, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [cf. precj 
sgea Shahs. 3 Hen. VI. iv. Iv. as The rising of blood- 
sucking sighei. 1601 Yaxkinoton Tata Lament. TmJ. it. 
ii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Blood-sucking Avarice, iffl Hunt* 
inf of Fox 17 Cannibals, .compar'd with the Blood-sucking 
Sectaries, lose the style of cruelty. 1689 Addr.fr. Boston 
in Loud. Gas. No. 1857/3 Not contented with tne Blood- 
sucking of a Monarch so matchless Merciftil. 1836-9 Tooo 
Cycl. Anat. * Pkye. II. 907/9 The mouth is formed . . as in 
the blood -suckinff Pintoia 

t Bloo* d~*n fpas. Obs. [£. Blood sb. + Sup v.] 

A blood-thirsty perion. (Frequent in 16th c.) 

ISM s. Fish Supplie. Begg. (1590) 3 A cruall, deuellsshe 
Moudrapper. a 1563 Bale Set. Whs. (1849) 394 Killed try 
these unsaciate blood-sou pen for his truths sake. 

Blood-thirst (blirdjwuut). Thirst for blood, 
eagerness for bloodshed. 

igfly Mirr. Mag.. Matin xil. Bloudthlrst cryes for ven- 


al ; esp. 
’. 943 vug 


dp EuxteoN Misc. (1895) 94 This writing Is blood-WeMfl. 
BooMW (blDowwt). Also (inconmlv) 
-wit. [ 0 %.MMie, f. bUd blood + *fepfoiiib« 
ment nenaltv. fine.1 

h A pwialty for bloodshed : a. in OH English 
Low. A tine for shedding blood, to be paid, to 
the alderman or king, in addition to the win* 
gild i or legal value of the life destroyed, paid to 
the family of the person killed. 

fa tone Lamb. Ps. xv. 4 (Bosw.) Of blodum o88e of blod- 
wuum.l seal Mem. Rtfen (1880)1.59 Blodcwyt, rira 
Glass. Law Terms in Pel Ant. I. 31 Blodwite, quite da 
sane espondu. wee Skenh Peg. Mod. 67 Bludeweit has na 
place within burgh. 1614 Sbldbn Titles Hon. 963 Wite.m 
is a Punishment or Mulct, as in our words occurring in old 
monuments, Blodwite , Frithwite , and the like. 1714 
Ebsicine Print. St. Law (1809) 45 He might, by our later 
practice, have Judged, .in riots and bloodwit*. 1I14 Scott 
Wop. xlviii, The bloodwit was made up to your ain satis- 
faction by aasythment. 1876 Gebkm Short Hist, i, e The 
blood-wlta or compensation in money for penoual wrong, 
b. generally . A penalty for murder. 

1881 Clodston Arab. Poetry Introd. 97 In the Sunnat. . 
the amount of the bloodwit was increased to one hundred 
camels. i88e J. PaykY toot Mights 1 1, aoe That my son's 
head be paid with the bloodwit of Sherkan's head only. 

2 . contextually, a. The right of levying the fore- 
going fine. b. The privilege of exemption from it, 
a 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipt. IV. 916 lc an haom 
fierofer sace and socne. .and blodwite and werdwite. 164s 
Term es de la Ley 4a Bloodwit, that is, to bee quit of 
amerciaments for blood-shedding. 

Blood-worm (bltrdwfijm). a. A small bright- 
red earth-worm used by anglers, b. The searlet 
larva of a genus of crane-flies ( Chironontus ) found 
in rain-water cisterns and pools. 

1741 Comp/, bam.- Piece 11 ii. 350 They will bite freely at 
the small Red-worm called the Blood-worm. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 980 In the winter»ca*on, the fillet* baits for 
the New River are bloodworms. 1833 J. Rennie Angling 

£ j. I mean here water blood- worms, and not the smaller 
right red earth-worms sometimes so named in books on 
angling. >840 Browning Sordeiio 11. 989 Circling blood- 
worms, minnow, newt, or loach. 

Blood-wort (blvdwp.it). [f. as prec. + Wort.] 
A name applied to varions plants having red 
roots or leaves, or popularly supposed to stanch 
blood or to draw blood. Among these are foe 
Bloody Dock ( Rumcx sanguineus), the Dwarf 
Elder or Danewort (Sambucus Ebulus ) ; also Burnet 
( Sanguisorba officinalis ), the American Blood-root 
\Sanguinaria canadensis), and genus Htemodorum. 

c sage Gloss, in Wright Vac. 140 Bursa pastoris, aan- 
guinarie, blodwurt. xgjB Lb land / tin. v. 4 A certen 
Bloodevrorth growith ther wher the Bloode 


nlghta three. In bloody grave have I lab. 


L. Brace Gssta Car. 973 It could coo 
hate and blood-thint of men. 
tB100 a dHthlT8t«r. Obs. 
for blood ; a bloodthirsty man. 
xe6o Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 91 


One who thirsts 


ig 60 Daus tr. Steidands Comm. 151 b, The cruell coon- 
•ellee of bludthimters. ifo H award Eutropius 05 Ha de- 
meaned hymselfe wy th great cruelty, and as a bloud thyrster. 
So t Bloo'd-thdrsting///. 0. -next. 
a 1617 Hibson Whs. I. eo The malicious and bloud-thhrst* 
inghuatourofCain. 164a & AanBest Refuge 7 Blood-thirst- 
iag Saul 1763 Churchill Duellist m. 68(D.) Assassination, 
her whob mind Blood-thinting, on her arm reclin'd. 

Bloodthirsty (blp-dj».i»ti),,. [smI'bibstiu] 
Thintlne for blood, eager for blooaxhed. 

SIM Coverdalb Ps. xxv. o O dcstrove not my soule with 
the synners. ner my life with the blanothuietb. sgfli Mae- 
bech Bh. tf Notes 753 God will abhone those bleudthirstie 
and daceiptfull men. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxii. 86 Some 
basinet for biood-thirstySworda. 1800 Svo. Smith Whs. 
(1867) L s6o The rage of an insane and bloodthirsty faction. 
Hence Bloo-dthiaratily, Bloo'dihl^stineas. 
sMe J: Hawthorne E. Quemt/m, etc. II. te Gentlemen 
..wore long swords with basket hilts, and were blood- 
thiretilypoute in using the same, sflsg Br. Reynolm Seem. 
/foamfiLpTheblottdthiretiiieseaof the Leech. sflfoSHiaunr 
NugmCrUn 85. 909 Even the bbodthiminesa of Alva oould 
not rival Me master's. . 

XlDOdHTOMdl (blrdve'i^l). One of the flexible 
tubes (veins or arteries) in the bodies of animals 
which convey the blood throughout the system, 
lias Sums latrica u v.; §44/1 Some of the Blood-vsssels, 
the Arteries . . must be broken, sill J* CwAMnan* 
LAVMB Retig. Philo*. (1830) I. iv. §3 A TuniclefuU of Blood- 
Veaseb; that is of Veins and Arteries. s®f§ Dtacam Sh. 
Boa v. 19/t She burst a: bloodvessel one mortin f , middled. 
BlooMlXfo, k, As warm asUoodf of the 
Donnal tfeiperilture of blood In the body. 1 , . 

1577 B. Gooug Hembach's Husb. (1586) rjob, Seeth them 
tiq^aer • land ^ve* it Mtnbbdwslrnfom the momlng. 1719 
HAuflewk Phys.kMoehi*BsSir. Sbpp. *s* I cnhA some 
Water tobe heated about Btodd-warm. 


uq|H(a inim in viwu j • ww, m * m m 

05 Apr. 59s/s Gordon aleepe in hb bloody grave. 

ujjfi Mahwooo LammPorost bvUL I f Bloody head 
k, where a man Is found coursing In the Forest. .anaMan^ 
manner of way imbrewed with bldud, or, that b found ha* 
brewed with luoud .. in foe Fbrest, although he bo not found 


Hunting or coursing there, hsmi CmaMbem Cyclu 
BioedyHand , one or the four kinds of t rema rese in IM 
king's forest ztsg M are vat Pacha i. The bloody hand in the 
dexter ehlef ora barenet. sflp Hemeth. Was. V, 8 Oat 
aunbeam. coming thrmreh a grimed window, and tllumlfo 
ating a bloody hand There had been a murder done there, 
ttys Student* Hmn* xx. 367 Hence baronets bear on thefo 
ahfitd* the arms of Ulster, a bloody hand. 

8. Of animals, or parts of their bodies : Having 
blood in the veins; containing blodfi. arck.otOas* 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. DeP. P. xvm. cviiL (1495)839 la all 
bossies that bane blody lounges b a bledder. sflag Shams. 
John iv. ii. axe Sbuea, that take (Kings] humors mr a warn 
rant. To breaks within the bloody bouse of life, stop 
Tomsll Serpents 597 A Serpent lisj. a Bloudy Beast with* 
out feet, iflit Art Pteoerv. Feet 53 The bloody com •• b 
apt to yield blood on the first touch of the knife. 

4 . Accompanied by or involving the flowing or 


spilling of blood. 

C 1381 Chaucer L. G. W. 1388 Or hadda In armyt mange 
a blodT box. 1530 Palsob. im/i Blody mensyn sickenesae. 
sfiag Shahs. Mack. 11. iv. 93 Ts't known who did this more 
then bloody deed? rsfioo Z. Boyd Zion** Flowers (*855) 
x$< Our bloody blowea assuredly ha feeles. liaB Carlylh 
Mtsc. (1 8571 1. 94 Their bloody Idolatry, and •tormful um 
tutored energy. >853 Kingsley Hypatia xxl, I bam 
offered for years foe unbloody menace to Him who wifi 
perhaps require of me a bloody one. 

b. esp. Attended with much bloodshed and, 
slaughter ; sanguinary. 

n z’ ", /’i .T jI- r-L . (W. . If - - - 


sfl33 Biloom Govt. ChrUtsCh. 306 The bloudie stormesef 
tyrants. 1597 Hookkr BecLPol v.xIviiLftio A bitter and 
a bloody conflict. 1679 N. Wanlby Wonder* v. i. « won 
That long and bloody War in the Empire of Germany. 
171s Addison Sheet. No. 70 r 4 The Poet . . describes a 
bloody Battle and dreadful Scene of Death. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 997 The most bloody day of foe whole war* 
6. Of thoughts, words, etc.: Concerned with, 
portending, decreeing bloodshed. 

a xsag Ancr. R. 988 Ruben, fei read beof. ]m blodi delft, 
rxjoo Behet 537 Alto blodi was that word : end deore it 
was i-bou)t. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1939 That makan 
blody aoun In trumps, beme. and daryoun. sg6i T. Nob-;' 
ton Calvin's /net. Prel,, Without hearyng the cause bloody 
sentences are pronounced against it xfivo Shaee. Temp. 
iv. i. 990, 1 do begin to haue bloody thoughts. 1766 Posnv 
Heraldry iiL (1777) 93 A print of the bloody Warrant for 
the execution of JC Charles L 
6. Addicted to bloodshed, blood-thirsty, cruel { 


are pronouncea sgainn il mm ohaes. semp. 
1 do begin to haue bloody thoughts 1766 Posnv 
v iiL (1777) 93 A print of the bloody Warrant for 
ition of K. Charles L 


guinarie, blodwurt. xgjB Lb land I tin. V. 4 A certen 
Bloodevrorth growith ther wher the Bloods was shedda. 
1339 Hulobt. Bludwort herb, or that which stoppath bloud. 
s«7fl Lytb Dodoene iil xlv. 380 This herbe is called . . in 
EnglUhe Walwort, Danewort, and Bloodwavt. *67* Sal- 
mon Syn. Med. tit. xxiL 405 Lapathum SangninOum . . 
Blood wort, cleanses the blood much, tflsa WiTMasiiio 
Bet. Arvemgem. (1830) II. Iv. a 35 Sanguisorba officinalis , 
Wild Burnet, Blood wort, lira Rossetti Ho. of Life (x88a) 
li. With tear-spurge wan, with blood-wort burning red. 
Bloody (bltrdi), a. and adv. Forms : X blddls, 
3-4 blodi, 3-7 blody, (4 blode, bloide), 6 bloud- 
dle, bluddie, -y, 6-7 bloudie, -y, bloodie, 6- 
bloody. Sc. 5 bludy, 6 bludie, 8-9 bluidie, -y. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. blbdig «« OFris. b Iodic h , OS. 
olbdag, - ig (Du. bloedig), OHG. bluotag (MHG. 
bluotec , mod.Ger. blutig ), ON. blMlugr, -ig-o 
OTeut. HlSdago-s : see Bloud and -TJ 
▲. adj. 

1 , Of the nature of, composed of, or like blood. 

a sooo iCLrsic Gloss, in Wr.- wfilcker Voc, s 1 3 Dissenterism 
blodig utsihL a 1040 Loftong in Lamb. Hem. 007 Bi his 
blodia s wrote. .Bi his blodi Rune ftet ron inne monie studen. 
C 1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blody, sanguinolsntus. igflfi Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W 1531)960 In great agony he swet blody 
droppeft. 1819 Encycl Bril (ed. 5) HI. 401 Some authors 
apeak of bloody baths, .prepared especially of the blood of 
infants. ifisS If ron Cn. Bar. iv. cxlii. Here, where Mur- 
der breathed her bloody steam. 1873 B. Richardson Dis. 
Med. Life 15 The phenomenon called, in early times, 
‘ bloody sweat,* has been disputed. 


1716 M. Davies Dissert. Physieh 4 in A then. Brit . III. 
Casalp linus had a proper Opportunity to apeak at Urge of 
that Bloody discovery (L e. or the circulation of the blood]. 

2 . Covered, smeared, stained, with blood ; bleed- 
ing. 

a ir 17 O. E. Ckron ., Wear® ae mona lan re nihtes swyfce he 
sail blodig were. 1997 R. Guouc 311 Here ys bat knyf al 
blody. a 1400 PeligTpieees fr. Thornton MS. 85 His bludy 
woundes was reuthe to see. sgge-s Act 99 Hen. VIII, xit. 
To be beten with whippes • . tylt has body be blody. 1393 
Share. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v.jx My Teares ahall wipe away these 


tainted with crimes of blood, blood-guilty. 

*1*1®*: Bonnes In Foxe A. 4 M. 1954/1 They reports mo 
to seek bloud, and call me bloudye Boner, e 1377 North® 
esooke Dicing (1841) 170 Howe the blouddie Papules mu* 
ther and slaughter in all places rounds aboute vs our poore 


ther and 1 
brethren. 


mir (1843) 170 Howe the blouddie Paputas mum 
sughter in all places rounds aboute vs our poore. 
1611 Bisle Ps. v. 6 The Lord will abhone the 


bloodie and deceitftiU man. 1681 Addr.fr. Radnor In 
Load. Goa. No. 1671/4 The Factious Schismatlcks, and 
Bloody Romanists. 1793 Windham Speeches Pari (1819) L 
978 The administration of the bloody Robespierre, im 


woundes was reuthe to sea. lgge-i Act 99 Hen. VIII, xii. 
To be beten with whippes . . tyu his body be blody. 1333 
Share. 3 Hen. VI, 11. r.jt My Teares shall wipe away these 
bloody market. 1656 H. More Antid.Ath.ui.lK. (xms) 1x7 
Dirty bloody spots. ' 1737 Gray Bard t. liL 48 Weave 
with bloody hands the tissue of thy line, sloe Windham 
Sp. Pool. (1810) L 336 That scuffle, amongst EnglMmen, 
would have terminated in a blade eye or a bloody nosa. 

b. Bloody gravel the grave of one who has 
died by bloomed- + Bloody hand, in Forest-law 
(see qu©£ ; cf. Rxd-hakd(bu) ; in Heraldry, the 
armorial device of U later, derived from the O r Neil§; 
hence borne by berotieta. ' 

■ Mm Scott- Btt* St. foh n xli, By ElMon tree, fek Ibng 


97B i ns administration of the bloody Kobemierre. iWgg 
Dickens Child's Hist. Eng. xxx, As Bloody Queen Mary, 
this woman has become famous, and as Bloody Queen Mary, 
she will ever be remembered with horror and detestation. 
sMe Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 154 Our native bloody villains. 

7 . Of the colour of blood, blood-rea. 

1391 Shake, i Hen . VI ’, 11. hr, 61 York*. Now Somerset 
where is your argument T Som. Her* in my Scabbard . „ 
that Shall dye your white Rose in a bloody red. 1671 Load. 
Gam. Na 697/4 A Bloody Bay Goldinm. . was stollcn out of 
Stamford Fiekk. 17M Gent/. Mtp.XXV. s8o Near the 

S t where this aaciaeat happened, an anchor was imme- 
tely dropped, and a red buoy (relied the bloody buoy) 
fixed to it. 170B Coleridge A tic. Mar. 11. vii. The bloody 
son at noon. Might up above the mast did stand, ilu 
Lockhart SO. Ballads, Moor Cal. iv. His banner . iWherebo 
revealed his bloody field its pale and crescent moon. 

1 8 . Allied by blood. (In Langland, with figk 
reference to the blood of Christ.) Obs. 

iffim Lanol. /»./>/. A.vti. 196 Heobeok my blodi breken^ 
for god bou^te vs alt (Also B. vl 10; xi. 195 ; C. tx. 17J 

9 . dial. Of good blood, well descended. 

*•77 Peacock Lime. Gloss. (E. D. S.), He comes of a 
bloody stock ; that's why he’s good to poor folks. 

10. la foul language, a vague epithet expressing 
anger, resentment, detestation ; but often a mem in- 
tensive, esp. with a negative, as * not a bloody one\ 
[Prob. from the adv. use in its later phase.] 
ifige R. Dana Bef. Mast ii. 9 You'll find me a bloody 
rascal. Ibid, ex: 6x They’ve got a man for a mate of that 
■hip, and not n bloody sheep about decks I sflfie Ruianb 
Fiction Fmr + F. f 99 The use of the word 'bloody* la 
modem low English is a deeper corruption, not altering fog 
form of the word, but defiling the thought in II 
B. adv. f 1 . Bloodily ; with blood. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10494 Buerues on Jm bant blody ha 
ronen. 

2 . As an intensive : Very .... and no mistake* 
exceedingly; abominably, desperately. In general 
colloquial use from the Restoration to *1750; hoik 
constantly in the mouths of the lowest classed 
hut by respectable people considered 1 a horrid 
word *, on a par with obscene or profane language; 
end usually printed in the newspapers (hi polite 
reports, etc.) • b — y\ 

(The origin is not qtlhte certain ; but there Is good reeibo 
to think that it was at first a reference to the haMta of foe 
1 bloods’ or aristocratic rowdies of the end of thd 17th and 


BLOODY. 


BLOOM. 


to others; probably, la later timet, Its attociatioot with 
bloodshed and murder (cf. a bloody, battle, a bloody batcher) 
bare recommended it to the rough classes •• a word that 
appealt to their imagination. We may compare the preva* 
lent craving for impassive or graphic intensive*, teen in the 


as from attociatioot it now it to cart polite, con taint any 
profane allusion or has connexion with the oath * ( s blood I p ] 

*676 Ethkrkdck Man if Modi 1. L (1684* 9 Not without 
he will promise to be bloody drunk, sw* Dbyden Prol. 
Sauthemdt DisaPpomim. 59 The doughty Bullies enter 
bloody drunk. 1093 Sou-rums Maids last Pr. 11. ii. 31 
Faith and troth, you were bloody angry. Ibid. tu. i. 38 
She took it bloody ill of him. 1717 Swirr Poison, A*. 
Curtt Wks. 1755 ill. 1. 140 His win .. said, ‘Are you 
not sick, my dearf ' He replied * Bloody-sick.* 174a Rich- 
ardson Pamela HI. 403 He it bloody passionate. 1 saw 
that at the HalL 1743 Fisumno Wed. Day 111. vi, This is 
a bloody positive old fellow, mt Foots Eng. in Paris 
a. (1763) ep She’s a bloody fine Girl 
C. In combination. 

1 . Obvious combinations* as bloody-black ; chiefly 
parasynthetic, as bloody-backed , -eyed, -faced, -hand- 
ed, -hearted, - minded , -sceptred, with their deri- 
vatives* as bloody-mindedness ; also others some- 
what analogous* as bloody-intended having bloody 
Intentions ; or adverbial, as \ bloody -crying (cryii.g 
for blood) ; + bloody-hunting (hunting for blood). 

18x4 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xv* They have the "bloody- 

water in 
They are all 


backed dragoons . . with them. 177a Cullum In Phil. 
. LXu. 466 Half a pint of a "bloody-black wa 


Trans.] 


the thorax. 01617 Huron Whs. II. 3x7 They are 
"bloudy-crylng-sinnes, and such as to which belongs an et- 
pecialt wo. s«97 Shahs, s Hen. IV, 1. HL at In a Theame 
so "bloody fac d, as this. s8ax Byron Sardan. iv. L 115 A 
• .bloody-eyed. And "bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing. 
1694 Gataksr Disc. Apol. 91 How poor a curb . . to keep 
men from being "bloodie-hearted, and bloodie-handeu. 
U99 Shahs. Hen. V, in. iii, 41 Herod* "bloody-hunting 
•laughter-men. s 6 e 62 M. Com. Prayer , Prayer 5 th Nov., 
The most traitorous and bloody-intended Massacre by Gun- 
powder. 1393 Shako, a Hen. VI, iv. I 36 Yet let not this 
snake thee be bloody-minded. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vil 


of Orestes and Urn metaphysical punctiliousness of the 
Dane. 2603 Shaks. Mach, iv.iii. 104 O Nation miserable I 
With an untitled Tyrant, "bloody Sceptred. 

2 . Special combinations : f bloody fall, on ail- 
ment of the feet similar to chilblains; + bloody 
flux (formerly fiix\ dysentery; hence bloody- 
fluxed a . ; bloody noae beetle, the popular name 
of Timareha (see qnot) ; f bloody- water* a dis- 
ease* hmmaturia . 

sfioi Holland Pliny II. 76 The angry chilblancs and 
"bloudy-fals that trouble the feet in the night season. 1473 
Warxw. Chron. (1839) 03 Unyversalle feveres. axes* and 
the "blody flyx. 1379 Lamoham Card. Health (1633) 441 
"Bloudy fiuxe. sets Bible Acts xxviiL 8 The father of 
Publius lay sicke of a feuer and of a "bloody-fiixe. X706 tr. 
Ltmery'x Treat. Foods 11. vl x6x They make use of its [the 
sheep's] suet inwardly taken to stop the "Bloody-flux. 16x5 
Br. Hall Contsm/l N. T. iv. iii, It was free and safe for 
the leper and "bloody-fluxed to touch thee. x8s6 Kirby & 
Sr. Entomol. III. 14a In that of the "bloody-nose beetle 
that segment is bifid. 1847 Carfentxr Zool. f 660 The 
Timareha Imvigata . . emits a reddish yellow fluid from the 
Joints when disturbed ; from which circumstance it is com- 
monly known by the name of the Bloody-nose Beetle. X734 
Arbuthnot in Swifts Lett. (1766)11. 005 , 1 had forbom [to 
vide] for tome yean, because of "bloody water. 

b. In popular names of plants, as bloody 
finger* the Foxglove ; bloody msn i finger, the 
same; also the Arum or Wake- Robin; bloody 
rain* Blood rain (see Blood sb. 19); bloody 
dook (RUmex sanguineus) ; bloody twig, the 
Dogwood (Cornus sanguined) ; bloody warrior, a 
dark Wall-flower. (See Prior* Britten and Hol- 
land.) 

“ ‘ • • fc*35 The 
x*6 The ‘gory 

_ Lepraria her- 

mesina. .are referrible to these humble and harmless tribes 
of vegetation. s86x Mias Pbatt Flower. PI. III. xo8 The 
branches were so red, so like twigs of coral, that, .its nAme 
of Bloody Twig, .seemed appropriate. 

Bloody (blirdi), v. [f. the odj. Not etymo- 
logical lyidenticsl with OK. (je)blodegian, -blod- 
gian (in 3rd c. blodeke, with aumx -eg-, -eh-) which 
preceded in the same sense] 

1 . tram. To make bloody by causing to bleed 
or by smearing with blood. 

[a xeoo Beowulf 5378 He geblodegod wearfi sawul-driore. 
SIMM Ancr. R. 4x8 Ne mid breres ne ne biblodge [ 7 *. 
blodStel hire self.) 133a Palsgb. 438/1 This parker blodyeth 
his clothes, xfisi tVStavpord Pac. Nib. xxl (x8ax) iai 
No snan did bloody his sword more thou his Lordship aid 
that day. 18x4 Gaby Dante (Chandos) xss There came I, 
PieroM in the heart .. And bloodying the plain. «8ao 
8oun»v in LifehCoty. (18491 ii. 4 Theswqrd which was 

to stain 


drawn (not bloodied. 1 hope) in this unlucky quarrel 

ix. and fig. To make blood-rad ; to 


b. irons. 
with bloodshed 


1 Mack in 


8647 W, Browns PoUx. i. xw Hb shield 

many places, and the rest bloodied with theiong treses of a 
Const. s6gg J. JxmuNaa Elise ss Nor tbe only instrument 




Of these tragkk businesses, the which bloodies the course of 
thb History. 

+ & To exasperate ; - Blood v. 4. Ohs. 

1 T. Adams Exp. n Peter 1 14 Saul, being so bloodied 
it David . . became as tuunercifal to himself. 

Bloody- bOMS (bUrdiibFmii). Formerly 
•bond. A phrase used* generally in conjunction 
With Rawhead, as the name of a bug-bear to terrify 
children; also/fr. 4 bug-bear* terror.* (Possibly 
associated with tne apparition of a murdered man 
supposed to haunt the scene of his murder.) 

c xgps Wytl of Deuyll (Collier) 13 Our faythfull Secre- 
tary**, Hobgoblyn and Blooddybone. 1398 Flosio. Mant 
..imagined spirits that nurces fraie their babes witnall to 
make them leaue crying, as we say bug-beare, or eh vawe 
head and blood ie bone. «6ee Fl etch ss- Prophet iu iv. v,» 
But now I look Like Bloody-Bone and Raw-head, to 
frighten children, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 - 77 To ter- 
rify thoee mighty Champions, As we do children now with 
Bloodstones. 18x7 T. Jefferson Coer. (1830) 301 Han- 
cock and the Adamses were the raw-head and bloody bon 
of Tories and traitors. 1830 T. Hamilton C. Tkomtc .. 
(1843) 393 As if he had comeback from the wars a mere raw- 
head ana btoody-bones. 

.Bloom (bl£m), sb\ Forms: 3-4 blom, 3-6 
blome* 4-6 Sc. blwme, 6 blonme* Sc, blume* 
6-7 bloome, 7- bloom. [ME. blom, blome , only 
northern (or north, midi.) ; a. ON. bldm neut. * a 
flotoer* bloom, blossom *, and blbmi masc. * bloom, 
prosperity *, pi. ‘ flowers, blossoms ** the latter » OS. 
blSmo masc. (MDu. bloeme, Du. bloem fern.), OHG. 
bluomo masc., bluoma fern. (MUG. bluome masc. 
and fern., mod.G. blame fern.), Goth, bldma m. 
OTcut. *b/bmon- m., from the vb. stem *blo- 
4 blow with the suffix -mon- of nouns of action. 
The OE. blSma (masc.), in form the same word, had 
only the sense of Bloom sb. 2, the sense * flower 1 be- 
ing expressed by bldstm, bldstma, bldsma, Blossom.] 

L The blossom or flower of a plant. (Not ex- 
tended like ‘ flower 1 to a whole 1 flowering plant '* 
and expressing a more delicate notion than ‘ blos- 
som which is more commonly florescence bearing 
promiseof fruit, while 1 bloom ' is florescence thought 
of as the culminating beauty of the plant. Cherry 
trees are said to be in blossom, hyacinths in bloom.) 

c xaoo Ormin 10773 Nazanch bitacneHi um Onn Enng- 
Hash brodd and blome. c 13*5 E. E. AIM. P. B. 1467 
Alla be blome* of b* boxes were blyknande pcrles. 1373 
Barbour Bruce v. 10 The treis tegouth to ms Burg- 
conys and brycht blwinys alsua. c 1440 Promt. Parv. 40 
Blome flowre, Bos. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. ^W. de W. 1531) 396 
The fruytes of the holy gooat . . be more lyke . . to be called 
blomes and floures than fruytes. 1570 Sem/ill Ballates 
(187a) 77 Thou grene Roismary hyde thy herd, Schaw not 
thy fair blew blumis. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 95 How the 
Bee Sits on the Bloom extracting liquid sweet. 1697 Dby- 
dxn Virg. Georg, l 173 If odVous Blooms the bearing 
Branches load. 1770 Golds*. Dee. Vilt. 4 Parting sum- 
mer’s lingering blooma x88e Basaar 25 Feb. X73 To pie- 


dp L Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) in The colours of the 
awnings over head struck down a bloom 1 


1 over the whole 


ami for some length of time. 

+b. (fig. ) To bear the bloom : to flourish. Ohs. 

sns R. Bsunnb Chron. 393 pei were bom in Romealle |<e 
Columpneis, pat kynde bare pt blome, riche men & eurteis. 

C. collect. Blossom, flowers, florescence. 

a 1900 Cursor M. 9338 Pe wand bar lef and frut and blom. 
a 1400 Sir Isumb. 176 Flaye the with the blome. 1667 
Milton /’. L. iii. 43 Not to me returns Day, or the sweet 
approach of F.v'n or Mom, Or sight of vernal bloom. s8as 
Shellky Promsth. Unb . 1. 840 The yellow bees in the ivy- 
bloom. 1878 Gilder Poet 4 Master 14 Not yet the orchard 
lifted Its cloudy bloom to the sky. 

d. In bloom : in flower, flowering, blossoming. 

1644 Farv Gods Severity 1x645) 8 Blossomes that be all 

in a bloome, as we say. 1733 Oldvs Life Ralegh Wks. 1839 
I. 383 Like some flowers which are sweeter in their fall than 
others in their bloom. x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bh. 1 . 18a It 
wax the month of May, when every thing was in bloom. 
x86a Tennyson Islet 3a For the bud ever breaks into bloom 
on tne tree. 

e. tram f. of persons. Cf. * flower*. 

a xjoo Haveloh 63 He was Engelondes blome. e 1460 
Toumeley Myet. 8x Welcom, Mary, blyssed blome. c 1730 
Shemstomc Elegies iv. 3a The frailty of so fair a bloom. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom 
of valorous Argos. 

2 . fig. State of greatest beauty or loveliness, 
most flourishing condition or reason* prime, per- 
fection. 

c 1303 E. R. AUit P. A 577 More haf I of ioyt ft Wyase 
here-inne, Of ladyschyp gret ft lyues blom. 1399 Shams. 
Much Ado v. i. 76 Despight . . His Male of youth, and 
bloome of lustihood. xyxx Addison Sfect. No. 104 T 3 While 
her Beauty was yet in all its Height and Bloom. xy '~ 


Pore Duaciad iv. 5x3 Poor W., nipp’d in folly’s 
bloom. Who praises now? 1830 Lbitch tr. MOlUVs Anc. 
AH 1 159 The real bloom of this art was past when the 
Romans conquered the East. 1873 Hamerton IntsU. L\fs 
vi. L (1876) 197 The bloom of perfect manhood. 

8. Tne crimson tint of the cheek ; flush, glow. 
Al*o fig, 

173a Fielding Amelia Was. ip 75 X. 136 Miss Bath had 
not only recovered her htalthf bit her bloom. 1703 T. 
Beddocs Con sum ption ivy That vermilion bloom, which. . 
is the harbinger or attendant of sn incurable disease. 1847 
Tennyson Prime, iv. 364 Over brow And cheek and bosom 
brake the wrathful bloom. 1879 Farrab St. Paul (1883) 
ju Theta rimple, faithful natures which combine the glow 
et courage with the bloom of modesty. 

. b. gen. Suffusion of glowing colour over a surface. 


4 . The delicate powdery deposit on fruits like 
the grape, plum* etc.* when fresh-gathered, and on 
certain plant-leaves. (So called perb. from prec.) 

[C£ Song. Meet mo in the evening When the bloom boa 
the rye.) 0x639 (m Bloomy of 3.) 1678 (see Bloom- 
coloured in 7k 1733 Johnson* Bloom, the blue colour upon 
plums and grapes newly gathered, i860 Dklambb Pitch, 
Card. «x86x) 156 Tying grapes in muslin hags assists their 
ripening.. The pity is, that the taking them off spoils the 
bloom. i88s Vines Sachs’ Bot. 99 Very frequently th# wax 
extends . . over the cuticle . . constituting the so-called 
‘ bloom ’ on fruits and some leaves. P. Fitsoxbald 
Recreat. Lit. Man xjo And before the end of thorn weary 
hours the bloom Is off the rye— -he is stale and etnpid. 

b. fig* Freshness, delicate charm or beauty. 
To take Ike bloom off (a thing) : to deprive it of 
its first freshness or beauty. 

*777 Johnson in Boswell (2831) I. 159 It [the Plan of 
Dictionary] would have come out with more bloom If it had 
not been seen before by any body. 1839 Halts Friends in 
C. Ser. 11. 1 . x8a The bloom of his regardwould be rubbed off. 

o. In various spec, senses, e.g. The yellowish de- 
posit on well-tanned leather, tne powdery appear- 
ance on newly-struck coins* the fluorescence exhi- 
bited by petroleum, etc. Cf. Blooming vbl, sb. 1 2. 


ing a bloom or fluorescence. 1MK4 x Mar.* The 

‘ bloom ’ on the wall, .around the actual spot of the explo- 
sion, was sufficient to show that the material used was not 
gunpowder. 1883 Eng. Meek, so Feb. 539 Until tlie bud 
is covered with ‘ bloom ', or the so-called cllagic acid. xtBg 
Cornh. Mag Mar. a8z That coating of indigo and gypsum 
which imparts [to tea leaves] the bloom so highly prued in 
the European market. 

6. A fine variety of raisin. 

1B41 Penny Cycl. XIX. 974/2 Different kind* of raisin* are 
distinguished . . as muscatels, blooms, sultanas. X873 Urx 
Diet. Arts III. 69a These are muscatels or blooms. 

6. Used attributively to denote a certain appear- 
ance or state assumed by sugar in the process of 
clarifying and refining. 

x8s< S. & S. Adams Comp/. Servant 1x3 It may then be 
boiled to any degree you please, as smooth, bloom, feathered, 
crackled, and caramel. 

7 . Comb, and Attrib., as bloom colour, -/Under, 
-hour, -stem; bloom-bright, - colowed etc., adjs. 
Also bloom-fell, a plant; according to Britten 
and Holland, Lotus comiculatus. 

1833 Tennyson Hesperides , A slope Thst_ ran "bloom- 

right into the Atlantic blue. 


bright into the Atlantic blue. X797-X804 Bewick Brit. 

. of a fine pale 

rose or "bloom colour. 1678 Lend. Gas. No. 2273/4 Ihe 
Hood lined with "bloom-coloured Silk. 1709 mm Prise 
Ess. in High l. Soc. Trans. III. 594 (Jam.i Ling, deer-hair, 
and "bloom-fell, are also scarce. X840 Browning Sordellov . 
345 Her ivory limba are smothered by a fall, "Bloom-flinder*, 
and fruit-sparkles, and leaf-dust. 1830 Lynch Theo. Trin. 
xL 908 The maiden, .in the "bloom-hour of her life. 

(bl»m), sb* [:— OE. blSma in Mine 
identical in form with the word for 1 flower * 
in the other Teut. langs. (OS. bldmo, etc. : see 
Bloom /A 1 ), but the history of the sense is not 
ascertained. No examples of the word have been 
found between OE. times and the end of 16th c.] 

1 . * A mass of iron after having undergone the first 
hammering.* Wealc. spec. An ingot of iron or 
steel, or a pile of puddled bars, which has been 
brought, by passing through one set of * rolls *, 
into the form of a thick bar, and left for further 
rolling when required for use. 

0 xooe In Wr.-WOlckcr Voc. 142/36 Massa , dafl, mr/bloimL 
2584 [cf. Bloombry). 2674 Ray Iron Work 2 a 7 At the Finery 
by the working of the hammer they bring it into Blooms 
and Anconies. 2679 Plot Stafferdsh. (26861 163 They work 
it into a bloom, which is a square barr in the middle, and 
two square knobs at the ends, one much less then the other, 
the smaller being call'd the Ancony end, and the greater 
the Mocket head. 17x9 Glossogr. Nova, Bloom, in the 
Iron-Works, is a four-square Mims of Iron about two Foot 
long. 1845 New Statist. Acc. Scott. VI. 79 An extensive 
forge for the manufacture of blooms was erected. a 286a 
Times zs Aug., Lord Dudley presents numerous specimens 
of fractured blooms and bars. x 88 x Academy 6 Nov. 350 
It may possibly be a 'bloom* from a prehistoric foundry. 
1 88a Engineer si Feb. 232/1 The blooms from the hammer 
are then heated and rolled down to make puddled bar. 

f 2 . Sometimes improperly applied to the 4 ball * 
or mass of iron from the puddling furnace which 
is to be hammered or shingled into a bloom. 

1863 Derby Merc. 15 Feb, immense bloom of iron, 
looking like a huge egg. and weighing 5 cwt., showing the 
state of the iron as delivered by the furnace. 1873 urx 
Diet. Arts 1 L xorj The bloom or rough ball from the 
puddle-furnace. 1879 Cassells Teckn. Ednc. I. 410 After 
pig-iron haS been puddled, the 'blooms', a* the m a sses of 
iron are termed, while still white-hot from the puddling 
furnace, are drugged to the helve. 

8 . Comb., os bloom-shearing * bloom-book, an 
implement used for handling heated blooms; to 
bloom-tonga ; bloom-amitny* a forge or smithy 
where blooms are made. 

i6ox Holland Pliny 499 Ibis kind of chareoie someth 
only the Bloom-smithies end flinuu*a 1831 l Hollaed 
Mmnaf Metals I. 28 At ths supprernkmofthe bfoomaries (or 
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iron tsiithiee) the tenant* dinned themselves with thepay 
ment of this rent, which is called Bloom Smithy, or Wood 
rent. Rev. x Dec, 67x9/9 A large bloom- 

•hearing machine, capable of cutting sted blooms. 

f Blooltt, sb . ® 0Ar. ran- 1 . [App. connected 
with Blow v.i ; c f. Bloomy a .* ] A hot wind. 

■*%§ Dampibr Voy. I. jm 1 have .always observed the 
Sea-winds to be warmer than Land-winds; unices it be 
when a bloom, as we call it, or hot blast blow from thence. 

Bloom (bl^m), r.i Forms : 3-5 blome(n, (4 
Sc. bleume), 3 blomyn, blame, 5-6 blome, 
blonme, 6 bloome, (7 blowm, 8 Sc. blume), 7- 
bloom. [ME. blome n y f. Bloom sb 1J 

1. intr. To bear flowers; to be in flower, come 
into flower ; to blossom. 

c tege Gen. 4 Ex. 9061 Orest It blomede, and iI8en bar 8e 
beries ripe, a 1300 Cursor At. 10743 pat his wand suld 
blome. xroS Trrvisa Barth. Do P. R. xvil Ixiv. (1495) 641 
In Tbessalia feildes that heenes growe in ben eerid whan the 


in 1 neasalia reildes that heenes growe in ben cerul whan th 
beenys bloume. c 1440 Promt. Parv. 40 Blomyn t foreo.fi 
eseor. 1993 Fit* herb, Hush. § 94 H ascii . . begynneth to blom 


1667 Milton P. Z. iu. ^55 A 


as soon an the lefe is fallen. 

Flour which once In Paradise, fast'by the Tree of Life Began 
to bloom. 1707 Bradley Pom. Diet. a v. Coriander, This 
Plant . . blooms in J uly and Augnst. xSax Shelley Promoth. 
Unb. 1. 170 Blue thistles bloomed in cities. 

2 . Jig. and transf. To come into full beauty ; to 
be in fresh beauty and vigour ; to flourish. 

Okmin 3636 Godess peowwem blomenn aft Inn alia 


_ Festivals Ch. 945 in Log. Rood 

9x8 A childe bat choisly chees In maydenea blode to blome. 
igi) Douglas /Eneie xi. xii. 103 Forgone the speris so 
bustuus blomyt he. 1390 Gmeenk Pr. Bacon (18301 49 For 
iancie bloomes not at the lint assault. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
1. 994 With all my honours blooming round my head. 1799 

^ on Rasselas xxviiL (1787) 8x The daughter begins to 
before the mother cun be content to fade. 
Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. vi. Life bloomed up with happiness 
and hope. 1879 Jowktt Plato ted. 9) II. 486 Your beauty 
is fading away, just as your true self is beginning to bloom. 
xMH. H. Gibbs Ombre a Quadrille also has faded away, 
or blooms only in some old-fashioned nooks of England. 

3. trans. To bring into bloom; to cause to 
flourish. Chiefly Jig. Obs. or arch. 

199a Greene Poems 108 Each fair thing that rammer 
bloomed. 1997 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. iii. f 4 Kites & customs 
. .in their first original beginnings when the strength of vir- 
tuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them. s6ix 
Bible Numb, xvii.8 The rod of Aaron, .brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossomes. >667 Milton P. L. iv. 919 The 
Tree of Life . . blooming Ambrosial Fruit Of vegetable 
Gold 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 385 Tenderness divine.. 
That planted Eden, and high bloom’d for man A fairer Eden. 

4. intr. To glow with warm colour. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. f 1 1. 75 Heaps of snow . . as the day 
advanced, bloomed with a rosy light. 1884 Chris/m. Graphic 
4/9 A little salon, in which a circular iron stove bloomed red- 
hot all round. 

5. trans. To give a bloom to ; to colour with 
a soft warm tint or glow. 

a s8ss Keats Autumn 95 While barred clouds bloom the 
soft-dying day. 1844 Tupper Pratt. Philos. 1x859) 179 The eye 
is bright with trust, the check bloomed over with affection. 

6 . tcchn. To cloud a varnished surface. (See 
quot., and cf. Blooming vbl. sb. 1 a.) 

1899GULLICK & Timbs Paint. 914 Whatever varnish may 
be employed . . a current of cold or damp air, which 4 chills' 
or 4 blooms ’ them [paintings] should be avoided. 

Bloom, v* [f. Bloom sb: 1 J To hammer or 
squeeze the ball or lump of iron from the puddle- 
furnace into a 1 bloom 1 ; to shingle. 

1875 U RE Diet. Arts II. 1012 To prepare the puddle balls 
for the rolling mills, they have to undergo the process of 
4 shingling * or ‘blooming;’ this is effected either by the 
hammer or by the squeezer : the latter has almost entirely 
superseded the former. 

Bloomage (bl/rmedj). [f. Bloom sb. 1 + - age i ; 
cf. leafage.'] Blooms or blossoms in the mass. 

c 187s I. Addis Eli tab. Echoes (1879) 66 Rushing through 
lavish bloomage of the brake. 

Bloomary, variant of Bloomeby *. 

Bloomed (blwmd, Poet. -6d), (///.) a. [f. 
Bloom sb. and v. + -ed.J Covered with, beating, 
or having bloom ; in bloom. Also fig. 

c 1999 Dunbar Gold. Targe 55 Hard on burd vnto the 
blomyt media . . Arrivit sche. 1983 Fitzhebb. Sure. xxxvi. 
(1539) 54 Whan it is full bloomed. 1646 Cbashaw Stops to 
lamp. 99 A mouth, whose full-bloom’d lips . . are roses. 
1839 Tennyson Recoil. Arab. Nts. ii. Rustling thro’ The 
low and bloomed foliage. 

Bloomor 1 (blii-mai). [f. Bloom v . 1 + -EE 1 .] 
1 . A plant that blooms (in some way). 

1730-6 Pailxy Bloomers, blooming buds. s88a Garden 7 
Jan. 8/1 Those that have a tendency to 1 m shy bloomers are 
paced in the lightest part of the house. 1889 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. jio/% A New England white rase, a perennial 
bloomer. 

2. Comb, bloomer-pit, a tan-pit or lame vat in 
which hides are treated with a strong infusion of 
tanning liquor or ooze ; a ' layer.' 

Btarmer*. [After Mrs. Bloomer, an American 
lady who introduced the costume.] 

1. (More fully Bloomer costume, dress ) : A style 
of female attire consisting of a short skirt and 
long loose trousers gathered closely round the 
Ankles. So attrib. Bloomer principles, movement. 

X89B Reads True Love II. iv. xu At right of Mbs Cour- 
tenay in a Bloomer he was ravished. 1878 .Miss Bird 
Sandw. JsL (1880) 81 Deborah looked vnry.ptqaante in a 
bloomer drese of dark blue. 


2* A woman who wears this dress, 
ifttt Reads True Love 11 . ii. 193 She then bunt out cry- 
ing, which wee an uafirir advantage the Bloomer took over 
poor Reginald. 

8. A kind of hat with a broad brim worn by ladies. 

1883 Life Afro. Prentiss vi. 177 A email shawl and my 


Hence Bloo’merissn, the principles of Mrs. 
Bloomer as to female costume. 

1897 C. Ream Course True Lave 12. IL X14 She was 
pretty fikr gone in bloomerism. x88e Lady Barberton 
Drees Reform in Macm. Mag. XL V. 496 4 Bloomerism * 
still lurks in many a memory. 

Bloomory 1 , -ary (blarmari). Forms: 6-7 
bloxnarle, 7-8 blomary, 7- bloomery, -ary. [r. 
Bloom sb.* 4 -key, -ary .1 The first forge in an 
iron-works through which the metal passes after 
having been melted from the ore, and in which it 
is made into blooms. 

1984-1 Act 97 Elis, xix, Any manor of Yron Millet, Fur- 
naces, Hammer, Finarie, Forge or Blomaric. 167a Petty 
Pol. Anat. 374 There are in Ireland . . above twenty forges 
and bloomenes. 1693 Lister in Phil. Trane. XVII. 866 
Those Bars which are wrought out of a Loop, taken up out 
of the Finnery Harth, or second Forge, are much better 
Iron than those which arc made in the Bloomary or first 
Harth. 1760 Eliot ibid. LI II. 56 It is wrought or smelted 
in a common bloomary. 1891 Turner Dam. Arc hit. II. 
Introd. 30 The bloomeries of Furness . . were in full opera- 
tion in tne thirteenth century. 1866 Jevons Coal Quest, (ed. 
9) 917 When the charcoal bloomary and forge gave place to 
the coke blast furnace. 

Bloomery*. nonce-mi. [f. Bloom sb . 1 4 -bet.] 
A collection or place full of blooms. 

1839 J. Wilson in Blacktu. Mag. XXXI. 864 Leading you 
sometimes into a greenery of glade, and sometimes into a 
bloomery of sweet-briars. 

Blooming (blw-miq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bloom t/J] 

1. The action or state of coming into or being 
in bloom. Also Jig. 

199S Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xevi. (1495) 663 All 
coJware louyth water tofore the blossom and dnnesse after 
the blowmynge. c 1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Whs. 1x711) xa A 
e. 1684 Scatukrbcg Rrdiv. 


virgin in the blooming of her prime. 
LsTok ‘ 


To know the first Bloomings of a Tree which has yielded 
such happy Fruit im Pont Ess. Crit. sox Like some fair 
flow’r. .That gayly blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 

t b. cotter. A blossom, inflorescence. Obs. 

1 6am Wither Mistr. Philar. (1633) 590 Low Sallowes on 
whose bloomings Bees doe fall. 1697 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden lx, Small heads, .which are the bloomings or Flowers. 
a. attrib., as in blooming-time. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. DeF.R.xvn. dxxviMx495>7i8 Vynes 
haue a spccyall euyll whan they ben spronge wyth euyll 
dewe or reyne in blowmyng tynie. 1883 C. Monk house in 
Academy No. 577. 358/3 A true, if not a complete, view of 
English aong-wnting in its blooming-time. 

2. Painting. A cloudy appearance on a varnished 
surface, esp. of a picture. Cf. Bloom v. 6 . 

1899 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 904 The vehicles of the oil 
painter subject him to innumerable perplexities by their bad 
drying, change of colour, cracking, and blooming. 1879 
Cassell's Team. Educ. IV. 999/9 Spotting, blooming, pin- 
holing. 

Bloo ’Sling, vbl. sb.* [f. Bloom v.* + -jnoL] 
The reducing of cast- or pig iron into * blooms.' 

xSxa Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 399 In the process for re- 
ducing cast iron into malleable iron called blooming. 187s 
Trans. Amer. Just. Mining Eng. I. 903 This first reduction 
or blooming is usually done in this country in a 30- inch 
3-high rolling mill. 

attrib. 1884 Imp. <$- Mach. Rev. 1 Dec. 6719/9 Adjacent to 
this, .the roughing mill, together with a. .blooming milL 

Blooming, Ppl . a. [f. Bloom v . 1 + -ing*.] 

X. That blooms, or is in flower. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1799) 919 Old nnthriving, or 
over-hastily blooming Trees. 1798 Thomson Spring to 
When Nature all Is blooming and benevolent. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt 3 Pots full of blooming balsams or geraniums. 
2. Jig. In tne bloom of health and beauty, in 
the prime of youth ; flourishing. 

1679 Drydrn Aurengs. i.i.77 That Character. .Of Valour, 
which in blooming youth he gain'd. X774 T. Black lock 
Graham 11. xiv, His blooming bride. 1895 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 329 Again England was given over ; and again 
the strange patient persisted in becoming stronger and more 


b. Of things : Flourishing, full of fair promise. 
e 1379 T Barbour St. Adrian 939 His hart wes tul of bleu- 
mandblU. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. xi. 155 Their 
blooming hopes. 1684 Scmnderbeg Redrv. I 6 1 He] gave in 
early Youth all the blooming Presages of a growing Hero, 
e. Bright, shining. 

1913 Douglas ASneis xu xv. 11 In broone sangwane weill 
dycht Abuf hys onkouth armour bloroand brycht. 1830 
Cunningham Brit. Paint, 1 . 985 Who purchased blooming 
works, which were destined to tilde in their possession. *47 
Tennyson Prime, vi. 199 Wan was her cheek With hollow 
watch, her blooming mantle torn, 
to. Of style: Florid, flowery. Obs . 
x68a F. Spence House Medici 360 Machiavell . . whose 
stile is so blooming and correct that It’s tax’d with being too 
finical and tawdry. 

1 8. That produces blooms or blossoms, rare. 
1987 Turbmv. Trag. T, (1837) 984 By meanes of heats 
mixt with the blooming rains. 

% 4. slang. Full-blown; often euphemistic for 
Bloody (sense 10 ) or the like. Cf. Bli&ibd (*)• 
x 88 e Macm. Mag. XLVL 441 Oh, you blooming Idiot I 
1869 Scotsman wo Aug. 5/4 You esks me no blooadn' imper'int 
questions, an 4 1 tells ver no bloomin’ lies. 


6. Blooming 0sUy fi. e. saltern^ a Willow-herb 
( Efilobium angusttfotmm, rarely £ kirsutum). 
Hence Bloomafiy adv,, Bloo’iwlngn— . 

t8fi Blacktu. Mag. ]CXIX. 809 As bloomiagly beautiful 
asai the timeof her marriage. % G. Mmmmm Song qf 
Cour tes y in Once a Wh.ojuly I. 30 4 Shall I five bloom- 
ipalyf Said she. 1847 Craig, Bleemingnese. 

KoomlMS (bte-mUi), a. [f. But ok + 

-lbm. 1 Without bloom or blouom ; SowerlcM. 


. . ig-tree bee 

for Ever, Among die bloom lew aftermath. 

Bloomy (blri mi), 0. 1 [f. a* prcc. + -yV] 1 

1. Fnll of blooms or blossoms, flowery, poet. 

itti Drayton Rcleg. Iv. Wks. (1793) 594/x The bloomy 

bnerT c 1640 Milton Sonn. i, O Nigntingalf that on you 
bloomy spray Warblest at eve. 1710 Philips PastomH vi. 
94 The bloomy Season of the Year is nigh. x808 Stsmjno 
Ess. 4 Tales (1848) iL 199 Over meadow and bloomy bank. 

2. fig. Blooming, in the beauty or flower of 
youth. 

1691 Davenant Gomdibert ut, hi. IU, Then who . . thy 

.» ■ « ! J- 1 IL. . .1 M 


was lost 

+ b* Of language : Flowery, florid. Obs. 

1689 F. Spence House Medici a8s He top’d him ..by 
strewing his discourse with bloomy, flourishing expressions. 
8. Covered with bloom, ns a plum ; of the colour 
of this bloom. 

a 1639 T. Carew inquiry IU, In bloomy peach. In rosy bud. 
There wave the streamers of her blood. 1700 Drvden Flower 
EL. 343 Florence satin, flowered with white and gree n . And 
fora shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 1844 Hood Haunted 
H. xxii. Showers of bloomy plums. x86o T. Martin Horace 
967 Rush-bound cucumbers . . with their aides of bloomy 
green. x8Sx Mss. H. Hunt Childr . Jens. 40 A soft bloomy 
colour, like corroded old copper. 

4 . Comb, bloomy-down. Sweet William (Diem- 
thus barbatus), Britten and Holland, 
t Bloo'my, a* Obs. [app. f. Bloom sb.* + -yL] 
Of the nature of a Bloom {sb.*) ; Hot, close. 

1600 Vennkr Via Redd Introd. 5 The north winds might 
In the Summer passe In, to coole the bloomie aim 1681 
Glanvii.l Sadducitmus it. 99 The room was presently filled 
with a bloomy noisome smell, and was very hot. 
b. ciuasi-adv. After the manner of a bloom. 

1600 Venner Via Recta (1650) 995 You must beware that 
the room be not bloomie hot. 

Bloones : see Blaxnimb, Blorxss. 

Blooame, obs. form of Blodsom. 

Blooth, variant of Blowth, bloom. 

Bloother, dial, variant of Blubber. 

B10T8 (bl6*j), sb. arch . [app. related to blow, 
blast ; bat the form does not seem capable of 
etymological explanation ; perhaps it is partly 
onomatopoeic (an 4 expressive word,' Johnson). 
The last quot. is of course an echo of chapman, 
who was exceedingly addicted to the word.] 

A violent blowing, a blast or gust ; also Jig. stormy 
breath, bluster. 

CX440 y°rh Most. wvL 188 Byde me here bewchcre Or 
more blore be bfowen. zero Mirr. Mag. 838 Hurried bead- 
long with the south-west blore. 1998 Chapman /£** ix. slhe 
west wind and the north . . join in a sudden More. 161# 
— Musstus 306 Take heed that no ungentle blore The 
torch extinguish. 1799 Johnson, Blore, act of blowing; 
blast; an expressive word, but not used. 1870 Blackib 
Lays I light. 9 A cloud came darkling From the west with 
itiitY blore. 

b. transf. The air. [L. aura.] 
r 1614 Chapman Odrss. tv. 1138 She. through the kephok 
of the door, Vanish’d again Into the open blore. 

Blor*,v. Obs. exc. dial. [A variant or parallel 
form of Blabs.] intr. To cry, cry out, weep ; of 
animals, to bleat, bray, bellow. 

rz44o Prom* Parv. 40 Btoryyn or wepyn, ploro, Jteo. 
*869 Lomh. Mag. July 38 [The peasant) possesses a series 
of imitative sounds for the cries of various animals . . Cattle 
are said to ’blore,' end sheep 4 rout.’ 1877 Peacock Lincoln. 
Glees., Blore, to bellow as oxen do; to cry loudly : commonly 
used with regard to children. 

Blosme, Bloamy, obs. forms of Blossom, -y. 
BlOMMOU (blp sam). Forms : 1 bloctm, bloat- 
ma, 1—2 bloama, 2-4 bloatme, 2-5 blooms, % 
blossom, Orm. blosotme, 4-5 blossom, i -3 
bloooomo, (5 blosle), 6 bloosme, blo8onm(m, 
7 blooom, 4- blossom. [OE. bldstm star. maac« 
bUstma, bldsma wk. masc., cognate w. MDu. and 
Du. bloesem, MLG. btosem , blossom ; cf. also ON. 
bUmst-r masc. Generally referred to the same 
root as Bloom {bid-) ; some consider bios- an ex- 
tended stem - L. fios, Jlor- ; others with greater 
probability take the -st as well as -si as a snlfix.] 

L 'The flower that grows otrany plant, previous to 
the seed or fruit. We generally aril those flowers 
blossoms , which are not much regarded in them- 
selves, but as a token of some following produc- 
tion.’ (J.) 

Blostma, blosme was the OE. word for 4 flower', previous 
to the adoption of ON. bltm (Bloom), and Qt.JhrJtue 
(Flower). See Bloom Ml 1 

a. An individual flower (with plural). 



BiL OiflOH. 


«i BtktL Horn, j Mid . 

buwtmum ly m Crates brydbur gefastwod* cum Sax, 
Loethd. 1 . 936 Genim bm ylcan wyrte blostman. c im 
Lm nb. Hem, 109 lliehe ptn treo Im bow lef inH Moimui. 
and mm wtiRM m berOfl. ataag After. R. 97$ Bnm 9 
berad, rosen, ft berien. ft Moormen. rsJVgCHAUC axL.G.fK 1 
in Ifobraunehcsfoi of Mosaics softs. nnSnaiui^.K.^. 
il lii. 64 Thou prun'st a rattan tree. That cannot so much ns 
a biomouM yealde. sddy Milton/*. A. iv/i^g Blossoms and 
Fruits at once of gplden huo Appeerd. im Busks Sabi 
4 B. Wks. I. S09 An .orange-tree, nourishing at once with 
Its leave*, Its btononi, ana its fruit ales Byion Heav. 4 
Barth u iii. 730 Yet quivers every leaf, adl drop* each 


b. collectively. The mass of flowers on 1 fruit- 
tree, etc. (Cf. Bloom sbX 1 c.) Hence in blossom. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8s«tf Was never tre sulllc bloesem bare. 
a «4®a Merle A rih. 6 ( KoxbO H y r rode was rede as blossom on 
brere. ruae Promp. Para. 41 Blosme, or Momura, from. 
17% Mss. Piosei Joan 1. France I. iso One plum tree have 
I seen in blossom, 1878 B. Tayloe Deuhafion in. L 107 , 1 
go with the flying blossoni, as 1 came with the flying seed, 

o. fig- (by simile.) 

1789-04 Blake Songs Lit.Girl Lott 34 O the dismal 
ears That shakes the blossoms of my hoary hair. SI4S 
Tkmmtsom CBnene 76 He prest the blossom of his lips to 
mine. sMo Tyndall Gtme. l • <8. 130 Nature.. showered 
down upon us those lovely blossoms of the frost [snow, 
crystals} 

2 . fig. i. An attribute, product, or token, com- 
pared in Its character to the preceding. 

c SS30 Halt, Meld. xx Meldenhad is te blosme bet beo ha 
eanee fulUche forcoruen ns spruteo ba neauer eft. 1996 
Srsmas F. Q. vi. Introd. iv, Amongst them ellgrowas not 
e foircr flowrc Then is the bloosme of comely courtesie. 
slee Devos* St. Euremonts Set. S39 Which takes away 
all tha Blossom of the good they do us. 1779 Sheridan 
Z>n#m*l 1 u. 19s The rich.bloesoms of my daughter's beauty. 
stalWrrr Mexico 11. L (18641 67 The first blossoms pf 
that literature which was to ripen into so rich a harvest, 
b. One lovely and fall of promise. 

<-1440 York Myet. xxxvL 138 Allas I bet H» blossoms so 
bright Vntrewly is tugged to bit tree. Xj86 Shako. Tit. iv. 
li-7* Sweet blowse, you are a beautious blossoms sure. xftx 
— x Hen. Vi, rv. vit. 16 There di’de My Icarus, my Blos- 
soms, in his pride. 1847 Tennyson Prtnc . v. 79 My babe, 
my blossom, ah, my child. 

o. A stage of development which answers to 
that of blossom. Cf. fiower 9 bloom. 

axes* Amrr. R. 10a I no blast me ofower )uweSe. x6oe 
Shako. Ham. 1. v. 70 Thus was I . . Cut off euen in the Hlus- 
somes of my Sinne. a iM Br. Hall Rem. Whs. 11660) 8 
Mine hopes nipt in the bloftsomc. x66s J. Baroxavk Pope 
Alex. VtlAiwj) In the blossom of his popedom, he did one 
of the worthiest actions of his life. 

3 . ttchn. a. Mining. 'The oxidized or decomposed 
outcrop of a vein or coal-bed, more frequently the 
latter.* (Raymond Mining Gloss.) b. The colour 
of a horse whose hairs are white interspersed with 
sorrel or bay, peach-colour ; a horse so coloured. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib., as blossom-ball, - bough , 
-time } blossom-bearing , -bordered, -bruising, - laden 
ailjs. ; bloasom-fooed a., having a red bloated 
face ; so blossom-nosed ; blossom-headed a., 
(of a parrot) having a rose-coloured head. 

1864 Tennyson AylmeVs P. 87 He . . Had . . to pleasure 
Edith . . Made * blossom-ball or daisy-chain. 1897 — Prtnc. 
v. 3$3 Above the garden's glowing "blossom-halts. 1839 
Bailey Peeiat xix. (1848) 197 "Blossom-bordered, silvery 
paths, a 1845 Hood Depart. Summ ., Under tha hawthorn s 
^blossom-bough. 1784 Confer Task v. 141 * Blossom- 
bruising haiL 1839 Tennyson Vivien 131 Foot-gilt with all 
the # blossom -dust of those Deep meadows. 1865 Dickens 
"Mat. Fr. iv. ix. Half a dosen blossom-faced men. 

Jean Inoei.ow Dreams came true I, The "blossom* 


trees. 1713 I+ohH. 4 Cetmtr. Br. 111. <1743) 166 "Blossom- 
time is accounted dangerous for brewing, i860 J. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R vii. 89 Up to the "blossom-time of life. 
SloglQIB (blyspm), v. [OE. bldstmian, ME. 
blosmeyt, f. prec. six. Cf. Du. blocsemen, and 
Bloom v., Flowkh v.l 

L intr. To pat forth blossoms, bloom, flower. 

rtpo K. Alfred Bmda v. xii,(Bosw.) Dim blostmieadsn 
feldesi r *386 Chaucks Merck. T. tiS Though I be hoor I 
fare as doom a tree That blosmath ar bat fruyt ywoxen bee 
e 1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blomyn, or blown yn. 1907 Andrew 
Brunrwykes Distylt. Waters A ij b, Whan it brgynneth to 
blossoms. 1604 Shake. Oth. il iv. 383 Fruites that blossoms 
first, will first be ripe. 1704 Pore Spring 4a Now hawthorns 
blossom, now the dairies spring. 1864 JTknnyson Em. Ard. 
387 Huge trees that twancVd And blossom’d in the cenith. 
18b Vines Sachs' Hot. 035 Parasites and saprophytes., 
which vegetate below and blossom above ground. 

2. transf. and /fr. 

1377 Langl. P.rt. B. v. 140 SUhen lei blosmed obrode * in 
bunra to here shriftes. >368 Wvci.tr Ft. IxxiTi). x6 Thai 
schulen blosme (1 jfle House] fro the dice, as the hey of ert he 
doith. -16x3 Seams. Hen. VllLyw. i L 353 This is the state 
of Men ; to day he puts forth The tender Leaues of hopes, 
to morrow Blu*8ome», And beares his Mushmg Honors 


thick* vpon h 
always in the Flowre 


1 Beauty 


sd84Bvn.su Had. 11. I. 438 

^ vre That buds and blossoms at fourscore. 

1847 Le nor. Ev. 1. iii. One by one . . Blossomed tha lovely 
stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels, 
b. Const, into. 

tftpUsQr. GoU.Leg.i. a8 They make the dark and dreary 
boom Ope* aiuLMossom into flowers. 1884 Month. Exam. 
27 Oct. 5/3 The historic craft of the barber, .has blossomed 
into an jut. ^ . 

Blpiiimtd, ppi- a. . [&. Blossom sk and v. + 
•MXJ Fall or covered with blossoms; in foil 
bloom, opened into 1 flower. 



1 dsUnr bloisomsd. 

M ms QmnuuSol Reemtet. U. eoThus foofd with vein 
pursuit Of blossom'd heppinesse that beam no fruit. «86n 
B. Taylor Poet's JrtsL 11866) 67 The fragrance of a Uoe- 


_ (blfrwmig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -uro i.J The" patting forth of blossoms, coming 
into flower ; blooming, flowering. 

r 1440 Promp. Poem. 41 Blosmynge, or Uaesummynge, 
fnomdositas. ■ siln Keats To Mom 34 In the summer tide 
of blossoming, i860. Ruskin Mod. Paint. V.jnj Colour is 
, .especially connected with the blossoming of the earth. . 
Jig . ' 160a Fdlskcke tet Pt. Parol. 18 , 1 desire greatly to 
knowe the originall and first blossoming of other seignories. 

attrib. 1603 Shakb. MeaeJbrM. 1. Iv. 41 Blossoming Time 
That from the s e edn es the bare follow brings To teeming 

prec +-«ro a .] 
flowers; flowering. 


foyson. 

Blo'BBOmliigf ppl a. [f. 

That blosi»oms or pats forth i 
blooming; also fig. 

sean Lydo. Chron. Trey 1 vlU, When euerybushe is freshe 
end blosomynge. 1979 SrsNSM SAeph. Cat. May 8 Bushes 
with blooaming Buds. «6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xii. 83 
IThey) melt their sweeu On blossoming Caesar. i8sB Scott 
F.M. Forth 11 L 109 Confidence in the blossoming virtues 
of his successor. 

BIOBBOmleiB (blfrsomlds), a, [f. BL 08 B 0 M sb. 
4 -LB 8 S.] Without blossoms. 

1837 Hew Month. Mag. LI. 115 Budless, end blossorales*. 
1849 T. Cooper Purgat. Suicides (1877) x6 Weeds huge and 
dank, And blossomless as stones. 

BlOMOmj (blfsomi), a. Also poet, blosmy. 
[f. as prec. 4 -Y 1 .] Covered or adorned with blos- 
soms ; flowery. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 77a With blosmy bowis grene. 
c 13M — Merck. T. 019 And blosmy tree nys neither drye 
ne deed. X79B Colkbidck Nightingale 70 On Mosmy twig 
still swinging from the breese. 1804 Miss Mitvoed Village 
Ser. L (1863)31 That bit of grassy and blossomy earth, .is 
very dear to me. xtgx Alpomd in L\ft \x873j 68 The bios'my 
groves of paradise. 

Jig. x8d Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. II. x. !. 370 Leafy, blossomy 
Forest oTLIteratore. 1877 Blackie Wise Men Or. 93 What 
be knew he sung With blossomy phrase. 

Blot (blpt', sb.l Also 4-6 blotto, 5-7 blott, 
6 bloto. [Appears first in 14th c.: no correspond- 
ing form is known outside English, and the word 
may be really connected with Plot, or may unite 8 
notion of spot with some words in bl-. It has 
been compared With ON. blettr blot, slain, .plot, 
spot of groand. Da. //*/ spot, blot, stain ; and with 
Ger. blett, Goth. plats paten of cloth : but no normal 
phonetic relation to these words can be affirmed.] 

1 . A spot or stain of ink, mud, or other dis- 
colouring matter ; a disfiguring spot of mark. 

ci 3*5 (see aj. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blotte vpon a 
boko, oblitum. , 100 Palscr. x«8 Vne paste, a blotte made 
with ynke. 1993 Shaks. Rich. 11 . 11. i. 64 Inky blottes and 
rotten Parchment bond*. 1714 Gay Trivia 11 . 179 Whose 
dashing Hoofs. . mark, with muddy Blots, thegasing'Squira 
1866 R. M. Ballantyns Sh{jt. Winds xi. (1:870) xio A glob- 


ule of ink, which fell on the paper . . making a blot as largo 
as a sixpence. >876 £. Jknkins Blot Queen's Head it The 
ruthless hand had painted in an ugly black crown, which . . 
only looked like a great blot. 

b. An obliteration by way of correction. 

17*4 Swift T. Tub Author's Apol., Which he could have 
easily corrected with a very few Blots. 1788 Bushs Let. 
clxvlL Wks. (Globe) 417 Glance over the foregoing verses 
end let me have your blots. 

O. transf. Any blade or dark patch,, espedally 
as contrasted with light surroundings ; also, any- 
thing that sullies or mart a fair surface, a blemish 
or disfigurement., 

X578 Lyte Dodoens nr. cxiii. 306 It talceth Sway the hawe 
or webbe in the eye A al spottes or blottes in the sama 
XS9S Shake. John in. i. 43 If thou .. wert grim, Full of vn- 
pleasing blots, and rlghtlesse Staines. 1634 Milton Comae 
133 When the dragon womb Of Stygian darkness . . makes 
one blot of all the air. 1730 Thomson A utumn 1 143 Dis- 
tinction lost ; and gav ~ ' ... - 

Lamb Etia Ser. L xxi 
towards these poor bl 

nett Exp. xix. (1856) 148 . . 

upon rolling snow. 187s Black Adv. Phaeton nLk. e6s 
That plain gilt cross . . is rather a blot. Is it not ? 

2 . Jig. A moral stain ; a disgrace, fault, blemish. 
e 1389 R. E. AIM. P% A. 78s Vnldsmyst 1 am wyth-oatea 
blot, c 1388 Chaucer Parson's T. 016 But lat no blotte be 
bihynde, lat no synne been vatootd. 1983 Starkey Eng- 
land X93 Thys • . ys e grate Mot in our poll ycy. tkft 
Milton Samson 411 O Indignity, O Met To honour and 
religion 1 X790 Bcmca Fr. Ren. Wka V. 6x Do these 

theorists . . mean . . to.siaiu the throne of England with the 
blot of e continual usurpation t 1876 Green Short Hist 
Iv. 1 3 (x88s») s 86 The execution pi* Wallace was the on* blot 
on Edward's clemency. J 

b. Imputation of dlscmce ; defamation, * 

*987 Mirr. Mag., Forrexyt.j Without the bfots of ever- 
lasting. bUma 1609 Tryou Chin. iv. i. in BuUen &« f% 
111 . 324 Of an that ever liv'd deserv'd She not The wonda 
reproch end times pe rpetuall blot. * 17*8 Youno Lome 
Fame v. (1797) 139 u bn year foda cur sex a blot has 
thrown. Twill ever stick, ’thro' malice of your own. 1 
8. Comb., as Mot-book (Sc.) — blot ting-book'; 


tinction lost ; end gey variety Oqa universal blot. 

cxiL (x86«) 169, I have a kindly yearning 
blots l little sweeps). 1893 Kane Grin- 
)6) 148 There era the black hills, blots 


blot-ohoH (SSs\ a iheet of Mottfog-puper 1 AbA 

landed adL 

flOMS SMTUSSEM 

Mot-sheet, todSrn eegiq ea If he mther wished for biota, ' 
Blot, lOngta conjectural: the sense oug- 
gests Da. blot, Sw. Mott hart, naked, uncovered, Du. 
bloot naked, exposed (cf. blooUUlle n to expose). If 
the histofy of backgammon should support such an 
origin. (The word is pot used 88 a sk, nor app. 
in this special sense in any of these langs.)] 

In Backgammon \ An exposed piece or 'man 9 
liable to be taken or forfeited ; also, the action of 
so exposing a piece. To hit a blot ; to * take * the 
piece soexposed. 

1998 Ftoato, Caccia, a hunting, a abasing . . Abo . . a blot 
at tables, tgpe Pouter AnrryW&m. Abtng.iiB+tt xs You 
never vse to muse a blot, Especially when it stands so fain 
to hit. sdysWYCKBELEY A#wr in Wood 9. v,Tho'I made a 
MoLyour oversight has lost the game. s88e Boy’s mm Bh. 
6eo The frequent occurrence of this taking of a blot gives an 
adversary a great advantage. 

b. fig. An exposed or weak point in one's 
procedure ; a fault or failing ; also, a mark, butt. 

Daniel Trhtarch ., Hen. IV. 367 Vpon ternies 
gave over in the Sett, For Oneence, had the Dice, to save 
his Blott. >698 Drvdem A Tneid Ded. ij.) He is too greet a 
master of his ert, to make a Mot which may so easily be hit. 
1794 Pol Ballads (>860) II. 048 Its faults .. have taught 
him the wit, The Mots of hb neighbours the better to hit. 
1781 Cowkkr Hope 538 The very butt of slender, end the 
blot For every dart that malice ever shot. Mod. Here the 
critic has undoubtedly hit a blot. 

Blot (btyt), v. 1 [f. Blot 16.1] 

1 . tram. To spot or stain with ink or other disr 
colouring liquid or matter ; to blur. 

C1440 Promp. Pam. 41 Blottyn bokys, oblltero. >990 
Palscr. 458 , 1 blotte m a writer dothe with an yvele penne, 
Je barboatile. 1608 Dryden Asneid n. 993 Hb holy Flllota 
the blue Venom blots, c 1750 Shknstonb Elegies ifi. 8 And 
blots the mournful numbers with a tear. 1837 Dickers 
Fickt u. x, Hb note book, blotted with the tears of sympa- 
thising humanity, lies open before us. 

b. absol. To make blots. 

1447 Bokknham Seyntys (1835) 07 Evene as be [my pen] 
goth he doth blot. 1970 Abcham Scholem. iArb.» xi6 Like 
pannes ouer full of mcke. which will soner blotte. than 
make any fairs letter at alL s6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. sp 
Inke. .which wil not run abroad, nor bloc 

0 . intr. To become blotted, contract a blot. 
s86o Trench Serm. Westm. Abb. xiii. 144 The soul in 
thb resembling paper which, where it has been blotted once, 
however careful the erasure of the blot may have been, there 
are easily Mots and runs anew than elsewhere, 
d. tram. To write with blots or blottesquely. 
>870 Lowkll A mong my Bits. Ser. i. (1873) 24a Tramineb 
end pot-hooks which the little Shcarjashubs and Elkaualis 
blotted and blubbered across their copy-books. 

2 . To cover (paper) with worthless writing; 
to disfigure, arch, or Obs. 

1494 Fasyan Vil 99a Whose oppinyons, for the heryng of 
them shuld be tedious & vnfruttafull, 1 therfore wyll not 
w* them blot my booke. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. ii. 253 
Heere are a few of the vnpleasant’si words That cucr blotted 
paper. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 367. 1 spare to blrt 
much paper with the recital of those things. 0165a J. 
Smith Set. Disc. 1. 14 They are not always the best men 
that blot most paper. 

b. To paint coarsely, to daub. (Cf. Blottesque.) 

1844 Ruskin Mod. Paint. Pref. 67 Cattermole . . began his 
career with finished and studied pictures, which never paid 
him ; he now prostitutes his line talent . . and Mots his way 
to emolument end oblivion. 

5. fig. m A. To cast a blot upon (good qualities or 
reputation); to tarnish, stain, Bully, arch, or Obs. 

s«66T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel Ep., And Blotted your* 
sc lie so much, intending to Blemish your Adversarie. xgo6 
Shake. Tam. Shr.v. 11. 139 Vnknit that thretaning vnkinde 
brow . . It blots thy beautie. 1644 Milton Jndgm. Baser 
Wks. (1H51) 30* To dome honour in that very thing, wherein 
these men thought to have blotted me. a 17x8 Ron** ( J.) 
Blot not thyjnnocence with guiltless Mood. 

absol X5B8 Shake L. L. L. iv. iii. 94X She passes prayse, 
then prayse too short doth blot. 

•f* b. To stigmatise, calumniate, throw dirt at. 
sgts E. Campion in Cenjer. (*584) A a (j, Neyther doeth 
Paul blotte the holy Ghost when be Saida that he was radis 
sermo ns. 19M Shake John 11. L 13a Theres e good 
mother, boy, that bloto thy father 1 1611 Biblk Pref. 1 He 
Beth been blotted by some to bee an Epitomise 
4 . To make a blot over (writing) so as to make 
it illegible to obliterate, efface. ( usually with out.) 

2530 Palsoe 438/s Who hath blotted out this word*. 
1940-3 del 34 h 33 Hen.'Vtli , i, Persons, haulnge ante 
Mbles . . with anie audit ennotecions or preambles shell .. 
cutte out or blotte the seme, in such wise, as they canndt 
to permitted nor red. sgm Shaks. Rich. Il, 1. UL nee My 
.name be blotted from thebooka of Lifo. im Steele k 
Add. Tailor No. 75 p 8 By Culture, 99 $kimi 
blot n Colour out of e Tulip that hurts itor Beauty, a *384 
Johnson hi BumetHi datj 1 . 307 He submitted tha* work 
to my castigation.; and 1 remember I blotted e greet many 
linen * ito Tennyson Vivien m 8, X took his brush and 
blotted out die bird. 

absol xTs^Popb Hor.'Rpbet. il L six Th* leal end greatest 
ait, the art to blotr . *%; 

6 . fig. To cffgQPft wipe out of existence, sight; or 
memoir; to annihilate, destroy. (Usually with* out.) 

tjbt T. Norton CaMde Inst.*. Vuerty to bloc anddfr 
dece it out of mtanee ramerobautce. s6xx BiEUofofolH. 
19 Repent yee therefore . . the* year aim me; 


BLOTCH. 


ML’ ’ af8y Mn.no«t P. &. Xk apt Not to Mot out pu* 
kind, sftff Fnqddx ITM. 4kr. (*8s8> 1* SL tyf One, the 
tragedy of whoso fate has blotted the remembrance of her 
te. iff* Bsva/frfrAM* AM. viL (ed. s) m A» the 
Persian monarchy had been blotted out by Alexander. 


b. To put oat qf sight, obscure, eclips 4 ;also fig. 
tggd SitAluk Wm f dl 1S4 Like mbtj nlMit When 
they blot the dey. iyst Row* Lucan’s Ph ar oalut uR.)Tho 
moon.. Was blotted by the earth’s approaching shade, 
ni eCowras TaMs T. 070 No shades of superstition Mot 
the day. tMa Wise New Fir**, Neither** nor' sky Is 
seen — nothing but a denxe base blotting everything. 

.6. To dry with blotting-paper. 
xf£4 W. Collins Hide a Seel 1 . 114 (Hoppe) Hera Ml 
T horpe carefully blotted the diet page of the letter. 
Biatoll (blptj). [A comparatively recent word, 
with no cognates outside Eng. App. an ono- 
matopoeic modification of Blot, for which it is 
commonly used dialectally: the sound seems to 
express a broader spreading blot, of the nature of 
a patch. But in sense 1 there may have been as- 
sociation with the earlier Botch. The suggestion 
that it is a variant of Blatch 'blacking 1 , finds 
ho support fat the history of either word ] 

1 An inflamed eruption, or discoloured patch, 
on the skin ; a pustule, boil, or botch. 

sfo4 [see Blotched]. iffip W. Simmon HydroL CKym. 79 
In its road it leaves its character of Spots, Stains, Blotches, 
Buboes, Ulcere. Ac. in. .the skin, syss Addison Sped. No. 
16 Pa Healing those Blotches and Tumours which break out 
in the Body. >740 Ckbyne Regimen Pref. 34 The D iseases 
Of Infancy era generally Scabs, Blotches and Blaine over 
the Face, etc 1866 Rogers AgrU. * Prices X. xv. 093 Dark 
blotches appear on the skin. 

fig. xSBe Fabbab Early Ckr. II. 199 Which showed that 
they regarded Gentiles as worthless, and even Proselytes 
as little ratter than a blotch on the health- of Israel, 
b. spec. A disease in dogs. 


iey regarded Gentiles as worthless, and even Proselytes 
1 little lmtter than a blotch on the health- of Israel. 


\ho\Annals SpertxngVX. 065, I found his haunches ex- 
hibited appearances of a disease . . termed the * blotch ’. 

2 . A large irregular spot or blot of ink, colour, 
etc.; a dab or patch. 

Sf®§ Tuckkb Li. Hoi. II. 396 To brush off the soil . . and 


Biota, obi. torn of Bloat, Blot. 
f BlOtfU, blotftf, tf. Obs . ran. [a. ON. 
bUtfjta to become soft or moist : sco Bloat.} 

•tram. To soften or moisten ; to anoint 
'ri|ag Metr. Hem. (s86e> 17 Soho wiped his faet wk her 
haro-TAarf blamed tbaim wit saeerelee suete. 

Biota**, obs. form of Bluthbs. 

BloiUu <bl<rtli«). a. [f. Btor 
Without blot or .t«h> ; pure, immaculate. 

to UN Cfutttr PL l (1843^*00 Cleaner than Svtrwas any 
one, Btottles of Mode sad bone. HUFleddom F. v. 4* 
Knowing his blotless blood unblamUstts Month. Guard. 
a&Aug. 4 Clean and blotlass pages. 

BJottod (blyted), tpL a. [f. Blot t/.+-*a] 


(blyted), fpL a . [f. Blot v. 

Spotted, or stained with ink, etc. ; blurred. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 41 Blottyd, obUttemtm . sgpyTHVMMS 
Names 4 Arms in Amimadv. (1863* Introd. 100 Ana for. .the 
blotted and rude wrytinge, I craue your Lordship also to 
passe yt ouer. 1731 Johnson Romm, No. xfa P is The 
blotted manuscripts of Milton now remaining. 1876 Black is 
Songs Retig* | Li/e sox Gorgeous Nature's pictured show 
Is now a blotted book, 
b. fig* Soiled, traislied, stained. 

Sgaf Sfknsbb F. Q.u. i. so Now therefore Ladle . . ase the 
aaluang of your blotted name, sfsy Jas. Mill Brit. fad. 
II. iv. lx. 304 Consideration of his services, blotted by 


II. tv. ix. 304 Co n s id e r a t ion of his services, blotted by 
offences, yet splendid and great 

Blotter (bljrtax). [f. as prec. -f -SB*.] 

1 . One who, or that which, blots. 

a. A scribbler, a sorry writer; b. One who 
stains or defiles ; 0. Blotter out : a quencher, ex- 
tinguisher, annihilator, 

soot Coknwallybs Ess. xv. These blotters of paper, a 1631 
Harsnet Scrrn. in Stuart s Strut. (1656) 1 jx (L.) Thou 
tuokest the blotting of Thine image in Paradise as a blemish 
to Thyself; and Thou saidst to the blotter, Because thou 
hast done it, on thy belly shalt thou creep. 1807 Hood 
Here 4 L. lxxxlv, Blank Oblivion— Blotter-out of fight. 

2 . A thing used for drying wet ink-marks, as a 
piece of blotting-paper or a blotting-pad. 

igps Pkscivall Sp. Diet., Berruder, a blotter, a blott- 


blotche* 1S70 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, x. aox Its leaves 
are covered with brown unsightly blotches. 1873 Mogosidgx 
Ants 4 Spiders 11. 76 Four blotches of paler Colour, 
b. fir . - Blot a. 

xS6o Hawthorne Marble Faun (1879) II. xii. xaa Ignoring 
all moral blotches. 

o. transf. A rude clumsydanb. 
i860 Smiles Self-kelp iv. 71 The artist . . attempting to 
produce a brilliant effect at a dash, will only produce a blotch, 
d. A shapeless object. 

1870 Browning F\fins Ixxix. 17 Catch the puniest . . And, 
as you nip the blotch 'twixt thumb and fingernail, etc. 

8. - Blot (of ink). (North of Eng. and Scotl.) 
1863 Atkinson Pravinc. Dauby, Blotch, a blot, in a copy- 
book, or on a clean piece of paper. Blotch paper, blotting 
paper. [Cf. Blotching, Blotchy.] 

Blotch (blptj), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

L irons. To mark or cover with blotches. 

1604 [see Blotched], X774 Golds m. Hist. Earth ¥.79 The 
tail is. .irregularly barred and blotched with an obscure ash 
colour. 1833 Kane Grinntll Exp. xxxiL (1856) a8t A great 

e un, blotched by dark, jagged shadow* s86g Baring- 
>ulo Werewolves vi, 75 lu walk were blotched with lichen. 
2 . -Blot o.l (Common in Scotl. and north of 
Eng., as ' He has blotched two pages of his book.*) 
Cf. Blotching, Blotchy. 

Blotched (blptjt), ppl. a. Tf. prec. vb.+-*D.] 
Milked, discoloured, or covered with blotches. 

1804 Drayton Moses il *s§ To giue their bloch’d and 
blister’d bodies ease, vfig Bushs Ep. % AT Math xii, 
Tho* blotch*t and foul wi* mooy a stain. 1870 Hookes 
Stud. Flora 059 Putmouaria Officinalis, Leaves .. always 
blotched with pale green. 

Slo’tohiatf, vbl. sb. f f. as prec. + -xirai .1 The 
action of marking with blotches ; discolouring. 

vjtjSpecif. T. Longs Patent No. 869 A machine foF the 
blotching, printing . . colours on . . calicoes, etc. 187s Dana 
Carats lu 137 A blotching of the rock with various shadss 
of pink 


His pen spluttered . . and he used no blotter. 

8. ' A term applied in counting-houses to a waste- 
book' (Craig 1847); also to a rough copy of a letter. 
Blotter, obs. form of Blattxb v. 

Blottesque (blptrik), a. [f. Blot v. -esqub, 
after grotesque, picturesque, etc.] Of painting: 
Characterised by blotted touches heavily laid on. 
fig. of descriptive writing, lit belongs to the 
'phraseology* of Art-Criticism.) 

x 880 Daily New 3 Jen. a/9 The Landscape . . Is powerful 
In the unaffected blottesque manner. 1889 Spectator 04 Van. 


In the unaffected blottesque manner, ims Spectator 04 Tan. 
119/1 The fashionable blottesque school, wherewith modem 
painters smear their way to 1 emolument and oblivion.' x886 
Athensrum 19 June 808/3 The manner of relation [of the 
novel] might not inaptly be described as blottesque, 
b. quasi-xA A roughly-executed picture, a daub. 
t88a F. & Flkay In JrnL Educ. May 148 To produce 
showy blottesque! for framing In drawing-rooms. 

Hence Blotti'squaly adv., with blottesque effect. 


showy hlottesqnes for framing In drawing-rooms. 

Hence Blotte'aquely adv., with blottesque effect. 
s886 Rvskjn in Pall Mail G. so Jan. s/i Putting my pen 
H^through the needless, and blottesquely through the 

Blottimg (blp'tig), vbl. sb. [f. Bu ff o. + -nro 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Blot ; corner, a blot, 
smear, obliteration. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blottynge, obUtteracio. 1840-3 
Act 34-35 Hon. Fill, 1 . The blotting or cutting out 01 anie 
qootacioo. stag Art if Hands omeness (x66e) 47 The most 
accurate pencils were but blotting* which presumed to 
mend Zeuxis or Apelles works, srat Boswell Johnson 
(i8jx) I. 350 Blottingi, interlineations, and comKtions. 
184s BrCwnino Waring in, Thera were certain Jottings, 
Stray-leaves, fragments. Mum and blotting* 

2 . Blotting out : obliteration of writing, etc.; 
also, effacement, destruction, annihilation. 

s8a8 Syd. Smith PlymUjfs Lott. Wk* >899 IL 199^ [No] 
one of his conquered countries the blotting out of which 
would he as beneficial to him. 188s Mill Ropr. Gout. 137 


mend Zeuxis or Apelles work* 179s . 
(i8jx) I. 350 Blottingi, interlineations, 
184a BrOwnino Waring 111, There wan 


or tna root wiia venous snaoas Xhe ydrtwd bbetiDg out of the minority is no necessary ra 
KKtk dUfigmwnent, m ndM„ e . 

en C*«UVI» Fnd*. Gt. IX. xx. L « Rwd him with . | a. Cm* . ■> hlnttln.^onlr . knnV 

Lines ara, out 


and divine for yourself what tho real 1 
inhuman blotching* made of them. 


blotches or bl 


PLOW, 

waste wryttynge last there be ma^e blottls or blanls. sdia 
Brinsley Lug. Lit. 00 Each Io haue a blotting paper to 
keep their bocks from soyling, or manring voder their 
hand* 1733 Mavdoit is Phui Trans. XLlX. 007 It is . 
less bibulous than the common Hotting paper. 

Uotty (blpti), o.. ff. Blot + Dis- 
figured with blots; dauby* , . 

sBe/k Sat. Rev. II. 195^ (Those pictures] btotty and hatty 
as they all ara. 

Bloubrad, obs. form of Bldbbsrbd. 

Blou(0, obs. form of Blow, Blub. 

Blough, variant of Bi.upy a. 
tBlooghtfS. Obr* [Dcriv.and meaning un- 
certain : see quot. Cf. Bloat a. 5 *] f ISwollen, plump. 

s6n Cotgr. *v. Glas, B ted glas ,' blottght whmd. kdas 
Shkiwood * v. Wheat, Blought wheate. Oledglas. tosmltt, 
toselie. [i 3 ii Cotgr., Tonoolle, fine wheat, white winter, 
wheat ; a head of smooth wheat, which hath an vpright 
strike, and a veiy white grain*] 
t MOtt’ghxy, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [var. of prec.} 
Swollen, bulky. 

tdao Br. Hall Hon. Mar. Clerg. l | a One dash of a 
panne might thus iustly answer the most part of his 
bloughtie volume. 

Biouma, obs. form of Bloom. 

Blounohat, obs. form of Blanchbu. 

Blouro, var. of Blubb Obs. blister. 

BloUfr (blaux). [a. mocLF. blouse (pron. bW) 
of obscure etymology: see Littrd and Scheler.] 

X. A light loose upper garment of linen or cotton, 
resembling a shirt or smock-frock ; properly ap- 
plied (as an alien term) to the well-known blue 
blouse of the French workman, but in England 
sometimes used loosely to designate more or less 
similar garments. 

[1834 Planch* Brit. Costume 19 A garment called bUaut 
or titans, which appears to have been only another name 
for the surcoat or super-tunic . . In this titans we may dis- 
cover the modern French blouse, a tunic or smock-frock.] 
>840 Thackeray Paris Sketch Bk. (1878) 8 Another has a 
shooting dress, a third has a blous* 1373 J. Cuhtib Hist. 
Fug. x J3 The lower classes wore a blouse or kind of email 
frooc, made of canvas or fustian. 1879 Kingston Australian 
Abr, iL xx A blue blouse, tied with a sash around the waist* 
2 . transf. A French workman. 

1863 G. Bkrkrlby Life II. a8t No wealth of grid would 
tempt a blouse to risk a charge from an old boar at each 
close quarter* 187a Lvtton Parisians XL xi. (1878) II. aej 
De Mauldon came on a group of blouse* 

8 . Comb., as blouse-tike adj., blouse panier. 

>874 Bouibll Arms 4 Arm. 107 The body armour Is . . a 
long, narrow, blouse-like garmenL s 88 % Myra's Jml. Aug., 
Narrow box-pleated blouse panier* 

Blouse, Blousy, variants of Blowu, Blowzy. 
Bloussd (bluuxd), ppl. a. [f. prec. +-10*.] 
Wearing a blouse, dressed in a blouse. 

1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxiiMD.) There wasa bloused 
and bearded Frenchman or two. *8 on All Y. Round Ho. 54. 
79, I have seen baby London short-coated, and f rocked, and 
breeched, and jacketed, and blouasd. 

Blout (bkiut), sb. Sc. [App. onomatopoeic: 
cf. blow, blast. Slash, etc.] 

L The sudden breaking of a storm ; a sudden 
downpour of rein, bail, etc., accompanied by wind. 


8. Comb., as blotting-book, a book consisting 
of leaves of blotting-paper for drying the ink of 
lettets and the like ; also, a rough note-book in 
which entries of transactions are made as they 
occur, a waste-book ; blottlng-oaae, a case or 
cover enclosing blotting-fmptf ; blotting-pad, a 
pad consisting of a number of sheets of blotting- 
paper joined at the edges, need for the same pur- 
pose as a blotting-booh. Also Blotttvo-fapkb. 

S| 87 W. Collins' D raff Secret (>66x) sx She signed these 
Unas with her aama, p rsa a ad them hurriedly over the 
blotting-pad. 

Slo'tfei&gsjy/.*. [f. as prec. + -mo*.] That 
blots or smears. 

sAsi Lams Orr.ocsviiL pm The Hotting pan. 

Hence Blottingly ado. 

O aupbm HtorasP. mfb That pea, which bow write# 

Blo"tti&g-p*p*r. A bibulous paper made 
without size, usedto abaorb superfluous ink. 

SlseHoa«AN Ynlg. Sofa^Blottyage pepyr mss^h to drye 


our plaid. Till It blows ower. 1804 Tasras^mnw 83 (Jam.) 
Vernal win's, wi* bitter bloat, Out owre our chlmles uaw. 

2 . CL gouts (of blood). 

. *te7j- W ilson Nod. Ambr. Wk* 1855 I. 338 Wringing 
her hauns as if waahin them in the cleansin dews free the 
bloats o' Mood. 

t Blout, a. Sc. Obs. Also blowt [CC Du. 
bloat naked, bare, ON. blaut-r soft, wet The 
ON. accounts best for the form, but the Du. agrees 
in sense.] Naked, bare, desolate. 

1313 Douglas ACneis “ ' 
oaky t bewis blout, Stud 1 
Ibid. xi. xviL 8 The bam . .. 

am. vL aaj Pieoys. . bfowt of beetis ; and of trais bay* 
Blout(e, obs. form of Bloat. 

Bl0U*tar. Sc. [f. Bloot/AI A blast of wind. 
1804 T arras Poems 1 ao (Jam.) An' uaw a majklass blotter. 
Blouth, sb. r T Cf Blowth.j 

s843LiaHTroor bWyxdM 1 xoliehed hesserded their 
lives . . both of them [mother and new-boni child] bring in 
their blouth and blood. 

Bloune, obs. form of Blowsk. 

Mow (bid*), vA Pa. t Uaw. Pa. pple. 
blown (also in sense 39 blowod). Forma: 1 
bliwan, 8-3 blawen, (1 blanwon), blonwon, 
3 bloawon, 5 blowen, blowyn, 3-7 blows, 9- 
blow ; (north.) 3-4 blan, 4-6 blawe, 3- Uaw. 
Pa. t. 1 bledw, bldw, 2-3 blou, 4 Uwa, blao), 
blai, 3-5 bln, 5 blue, 4-6 blawe, 4- blanr. 
Also 4 biowide, 7 blowd, t^owade, 6-blowad. 
Pa. pple. 1 bliwen, blonen, 4-7 blowen, 6*7 
blowne, 7- bloom; also 4 y-Uowa, blowun, 
blowo, 4-6 i-blowe, 7 blona; north. 3 bla«m,4 
blawnn, 4-5 blawen, 6 blawue, blawln v blanen, 
blew, 6- blawn. Also 6- blowod. [OE. Mdwan, 
pa. t bUow, pple. blthoen, elsewhere as a strong vb. 
only ip OHG. bld(h)am (pa. pple. bldhan, d/fla)>- 
Goth, type *blaian, +faiotf 9 OTeut } <$ Mfyan, 



BLOW. 


BLOW, 


X w. L ./a re to blow. (In OHG. tW*, likff 
verbs with ai in Gothic, passed into the weak 
conrj. blAen, bid hen, bldien, bldwen, bid*, MHG. 
blmjen, blmwen , blsen, Ger. bid hen.) In OE. only 
in a few senses: see I, a, 14; but an immense 
development of sense and constructions has taken 
place in middle and modem Eng., and in laier 
times distinct senses have influenced each other, 
or run together, in a manner difficult to exhibit 
in a linear series.] 

I .properly. To produce a current of air; to 
set in motion with a current of air. 

* intransitively . 

1 . intr. The proper verb naming the motion or 
action of the wind, or of an aerial current. Some- 
times with subject it , as ‘ it blows hard', and often 
with complement, as ( it blew a gale, a hurricane 
To blow great guns : to blow a violent gale. To 
blow up 1 to rise, increase in force of blowing. 

emm Ago. Gasp. Luke xil. 53 ponne xe geseoft suoan bio* 
wan. fim Lamb. Horn. x 6 i Lulel he hit tea weft .. hu 
biter wind per blaweft. a sees After. R. 134 Jif a wind bloweft 
a lulel touward us, a iwo Cursor M. 53a Wynd bat biaws o 
loft, tpa Wvclif Ecctus. xliii. as The cold northerns wind 
blee) I13M blew], 159s Palsqs. 130 It usttts % it bloweth. 
■gSo Babbt A tv. B 809, I tume aayle that way aa the wlnde 
bloweth. sSss Walton Angler ao8 Heark how it rains and 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 111. 549 All the Weste 
Allies of stormy Boreas blow. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. 


conj. blden, bid hen, bldien , 
blmjen, blmwen , blsen, Ger. 1 


1697 Dsvdkn Virg. Georg. 111. 549 All the Weste 
stormy Boreas blow. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat . 


Allies of stormy Boreas blow. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. 
Nt. U, November chill biaws loud wi* angry sugh. 1793 
Simaton Edystons L. | 313 It blowed very hard, especially 
on the night of lighting. 180a Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
4 Writ. (183a) 111. 1 00 Straws and feathers . . show which 
way the wind blows. 1840 Mas kyat Poor Jack x, The 
gale had blown up again. 1894 H . M illsr Sch. 4 Schm. (1858) 

14 It soon began to blow great guns. 

2 . To send from the mouth a current of air 
(stronger than that produced by ordinary breath- 
ing) ; to produce a current of air in any way, e.g. 
said of bellows. (Cf. sense 7.) 

e sooo Ags. Gosg. John xx. aa pa bleow he on hi and cwseft to 
him under-foft haline gasb a 1300 Cursor M. 13540 He . . hent 
his band and bleu Imr-in. 138a Wycmv Keek. xxi. 31 In 
fier of my wodnes Y shal blowe in thee. iu6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1 or) 063 b, She waueth with her wynges and 
so bloweth, that by her mouynge she engendreth an hete 
in them, igra Gabcoignb Wkt. 11587) x My lights and lungs 
like bellows blow, a s6ao J. Dyke Set. Serin. (1640)63 When 
the word is preached, then the Bellowes blowes to kindle 
the Are. 1646 Sia T. Brownr Pseud. EP. 176 Serrous or 
jarring motion like that which happeneth while we blow 
on the teeth of a combe through paper. 17x5 Dksaoulirrs 
Fires Imfr. 4a, 1 blowed upon the Thermometer, a 1896 
Lonof. rill. Blacksmith 14 You can hear his bellows blow. 

b. To blow hot and cold : (Jig.) to be or to do 
one thing at one time, another at another ; to be 
inconsistent or vacillating. (In reference to one 
of iEsop’s Fables.) 

*877 tr > Ballinger* s Decades (1599) >76 One which out of 
one mouth, doetn blowe both boat and colds. 1638 Chil- 1 
Li NOW. Relit. Prot. 1. iL f 1x3. 95 These men can blow 
hot and cold out of the same mouth to serve severall pur- 
poses, sdoo W. Walkki I diem. Angle-Lot. 6x With the 
same breath to blow hot and cold. [1694 R. Lkstranok Fables 
(J.) Says the satyr, 1 If you have gotten a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the same mouth, I've e'en done with 
ye.] xA66 Motliy Dutch Peg. v. v. 750 Being constantly 
ordered ' to blow hot and cold with the same breath.' 
f 8. To make a blowing sound ; to hiss, whistle. 
S341B Ayenb. » pe childe pet ne dor guo his way vor pe 
guos pet blank. c 14M Avom. Arth. 04 Alls wrothe wex 
that aqwyne, Bln, and brayd vppe his bryna. 1939 Cover- 
dale tech. x. 8, 1 wil blowe [idsi hisse] for themSc gather 
them together. 

4 . To breathe hard, pant, puff. To blow out ; to 
be winded. (Cf. sente 8.) 

c S440 Erie Tolous 441 In Rltson Met. Rom. III. xn The 
thrydd fledd, and blewe owt fasts, The erle ovyrtoke hym at 
the latte. 19x3 DouGLAB4fferftxu.xii.a34 At sic debait that 
bayth dud pant and Maw. >930 Palsob. 458/8 He bloweth 
lyke a hone that came newe from galoppyng. 1608 Armim 
Nest Nina. (1843) 13 They puft and they blowede, they ran 
as swifts aa a pudding would creeps, syit Pore Iliad 11. 
46$ Each spent courser at the chariot blow. 1847 Tenny- 
son Prime, v. bo The huge bush-bearded Barons heaved 
and blew. 

b. To breathe ; to take breath, dial. To blow 
short : (of a horse) to be broken-winded. 

CS440 York Myst. xxxi. 14s Nowe gois a-bakke both, and 
late pe boy Mows. 1903 Fitsherb. Hush. 1 84 Pursy is a 
disease in an horses bodye, and maketh hym to blowe snorte. 
>647 Ward Simp. Colder 36 They gave him such straynes 
as made him blow short ever since. 1786 Burns 7# Amid 
Mare Thou never lap, and sten't an* breastit, Then stood to 
Maw. x8So Holland Miss Gilbert iL 09 111 sit hero and 
Mow, till he comes around. 

6. Of whales, etc : To eject water and air from the 
* blow-holes ', before taking in fresh air ; to spout. 

17B8 Dudley in Phil Trane. XXXIII. s6r Once in a 
Quarter of an Hour, .they are observed to rise and Mow, 
spouting out Water and Wind, and to draw la fresh Air. 
1778 Foebest Voy. N. Guinea xa8 Many porpoises Mowing 
near us. xtgs H. Mblvillb Whale XML1139 The Sperm 
Whale blowTas a clock tick* 

6. To utter loud or noisv breath, to bluster : a. 
To boast, brag (chiefly dial.); b. To fume, storm, 


l saps Fitsherb. Husb. 1 84 Pursy is a 
ss bodye, and maketh hym to blowe snorte. 
t Cobier 36 They gave him such straynes 


flftyme boat us and Mawus. xfsg Four Mlemeulslu Had. I 
Dedsley I. 41 Wny. man. what aiieth thee so to blow? I 
>989 burns Tam Glen iit, He brigs and he biaws o' his 
siller. s80a Mrs. C. Clarice Skdke. Char. x. (18761 970 He 
has bean blowing and storming about this drum. 1873 
Trollope Australia xxv, In the colonies, .when a gentle- 
man sounds his own trumpet he * blows.' 1878 Corah. Mag. 
June 680 4 My sister ain't the best,' the child declared, ‘she s 
always blowing at me.' 

U dial. To smoke a pipe : see 9 b. 

* ♦ causal uses of the preceding. 

7 . Beside the expressions to blow with bellows ; 
and the bellows blow (see a), one is said to blew the 
bellows , i. e. to work them so as to make them blow. 

Cl 440 Leg. Read (1871) 85 Scho Mew be belise ferly fast. 
1909 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. xxiii, Afrycus Auster made 
surrcccion, Blowyng hie bellowes by great occasion. 1977 
Norths rook r Dicing (18431 81 Many which lacke armes 
may works with their feete, to Mows smithes bellowes. 
1880 Grove Diet. Mux. II. 577 The four bellows ere blown 
in a manner which we here meet with for the first time. 

t b. fig. To blow the bellows : to stir up passion, 
strife, etc. Obs. (Cf. to blow the coals , 17 b .1 
1996 Spenser F. Q. n. itL o He cast for to . . Mow the 
bellowes to his swelling vanity, a 1697 Sir J. Bai.pour 
Ann. Stott. (1835) II. 363 The bischopes blouing the bel- 
lowes, and still craying fyre and suord. 

8. (causal of 4.) To cause to pant, to put out of 
breath : usually of horses. 

1691 Davsnant Goudibert il xliii, From thence, well blown, 
he [L e. Stag] comes to the Relay. 1760 Hist. Europe in 
Ann. Reg. 34/x They came up five miles on a full trot with- 
out being blown. 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 108 How 
much water, given to a horse before he starts, will Mow 
him. xSx6 Scott Old Mort. xii, Move steadily, and do not 
let the men blow the horses. S839 A4s» kw. Mar. Mar. 306/1 
The Russians . . were . . pretty well blown in the pursuit. 

* * * trans. (with the air , breath , etc., an obj.) 

8. trans. To breathe out, emit, produce (a cur- 
rent of air, breath, etc.) with the mouth ; to give 
forth by breathing ; also to force or cause to pass 
(a current of air) through , into , upon, by other 
means. Also Jig. 

CS17S Lamb. Uom. 75 pan dejdlche atter • bet pe aide 
deouel blou on adam. Ibid. 99 [Crist ableow pana help* 
gast ofer )m apostlas]. c 1379 Wvclif A ntecrixt (Todd; 148 
Pei blowen on hem a itynkand brake. 138a — Wisd. xv. 

11 That Me) [1388 btowtde] in to hym a lifli spirit. 1909 
Hawks Past. Picas, xxxvi. iii, A fende. . Blowyng out fyre. 
sags Spknskr Bella/ s R mines Rome xxvi, Where colde 
Boreas blowes his bitter stormes. 1691 Hobbes Leoiath. vi. 

I. ii. Good thoughts are blown into a man by God. 1784 

J. Adams Diary Wks. i8pi III. 388 If inflammable air 
were blown through the pipe. 184a Longk. Wreck Hesp. 

19 He blew a whiff from his pipe. «866 Huxi.ry Phys. 
iv. (1869) 96 If a pipe be now fitted into the bronchus, and air 
blown through it. 

b. To smoke (tobacco) ; also intr. (dial.) But 
to blow a cloud is a common figurative expression 
for to smoke a pipe. 

x8o8 in Jamieson, To blaw Tobacco ; to blaw. c 1859 Haw- 
thorne Mother Rigby's Pipe i, Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud. 
10 . To blow off', (trans.) to allow (steam or the 
like) to escape forcibly with a blowing noise ; also 
Jig : to get rid of (superfluous energy, emotion, etc.) 
in a noisy way ; intr. (for rejl.) of steam, gas, etc. : 
to escape forcibly. 

38(37 Marryat Dog-Fiend xi, The widow . . sat . . fuming 
and blowing off her steam. 1809 J s vonr Coal Quest, (ed. a ) 
65 Carburetted gas. .is liable to blow off and endanger the 
lives of hundreds of persons. 1884 Ckr. Commomw. 34 Jan. 
348/1 Blowing off their superfluous energy in singing and 
shouting. 

+ 11 . To utter : also with out. Most frequently 
In a bad sense : To utter boastfully, angrily, etc. 
To blow into one's ear : to whisper privily. Obs. 

3379 Barbour Bruce iv. isa The grot boat that it [pryde] 
blawis. *1380 Wvclif Three Tracts i. 69 Cenxurix pat be 
fend blowe> (as ben suspendit and interdicyngis). c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. uai pan wax pe Aroyral glad . .« gan to blows 
boat. *1440 Hylton Scala Per/. <W7de W. 14) 11. xlii, 
Blowynge psalmos & louynges to Jhesu. taro CompL Scot. 
▼I. 38 That aamyn sound as thay beystis bed blauen. a 1563 


184a Tennyson Goose 91 Her cap Mew off, her gown blew 
na 184a — Day-Dream 141 'The hedge broke in, the banner 


over) : (of storms or 


(formerly In per 
>r storm-clouds) 


to pan over a 


speak angrily (chiefly colloq.) 

e taaoApol Loll. 97. Burning veynly wib flaachll wit 
Avow. Arth. axUi, I, Kay, that thou knawes. The 


wit £1400 
That owte 


Brcon New Caioch. Wks. (1844) 344 He Mowed out many 
furious and unseemly words. 164a T.Taylor God's Judgem. 
1. 1. aii. 35 Threats were Mowne out on every side against the 
Faithful. 169a Cotterkll Cassandra (1676) iv. 6x These 
things which malitious Roxana Msftv into Statira's ears. 

* * * * trans. To drive ot m transport by blowing. 
12. trans. To drive or carry (things) by means 
of b current of air ; also Jig. Const, simply, or 
with preps, or adverbs of direction, as away, down , 
from, off, to, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. e«9ae pof his bodi al war brint, And 
Maun ouar al be puder tint, c 3300 AT. A lit. 5630 The wynde 
you may theder blawan, In lesse than In twenty da wen. 
118a Wvclif MaL i. 19 Je ban Mowe It awey. 1x400 Deslr. 
Troy 1980 (bail were blouen to be brode se in a bir swithe. 
xjnHANUBi^iN. Ecclss.Hist. (16x9) X74Theheate of perse- 
cution was blowne against vs. 1993 Sham. 3 Hen. VI. iil 
i. 84 Looks, as 1 Mow this Feather from my Face, And as 
the Ayvo blowes it to me agxdne. >997 — e Non. IV, v. 
iii. 90 Fal What winds hlew%u hither, Tistoll ? Pitt. Not 
the 111 winds which Mowsa ffio ne to good. 1697 Dbvdbn 
Virg. Goorg. iil 0x7 Winnojk'd Chaff by Wastem Winds U 
blown, xtxs Addison S/oct. No. 060 P 7 The Wind . . Mew 
dowo the End of oneof fib Barns. xMbTylob Early Hist. 
Man. ML d What children call ‘Mowing a kiss.' 18710 F. 
Wilson Ch. Linditf. 68 The roof was Mown off. 

b. intr. (for rejl.) To be driven or carried by 
the wind ; to move before the wind. Same const. 


place without descending upon it ; to pass away, 
come to an end ; alsoy^f. of misfortune, danger, etc. 
Also To blow off in same sense. 

18x7 ). FosSroke Engtands Warn. (1633) 85 Whan the 
storm is blown over, they return to their old bias again. 
X641 Smkctymnuus Vitus. Anew. 1 13. 131 This cloud will 
ftoooe blow over. x6ga South is Serm. (1607; 1. <64 Do 
they think that . . this dreadfull Sentence [Khali] Mow off 
without Execution ? 1704 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 
Writ. (183a) IL 399 The affair is blown over. s%s Alison 
Nisi. Europe VuTl. liv. f 18 The danger had blown over. 

13 . trans. (Jig.) To proclaim, publish, blaze, 
spread abroad, about, (out obs/ , etc. 

c xsog Lav. 37031 pie king of Peytouwe, haifd] mon iblowen. 
CX384C naucrb H. Fame it 39 And her fames wide y blowe. 
19x3 Douglas Aineis ad fin.) Direction T39 Thy fame is 
blaw, thy prowes and renoun Dyvulgat or. 194s Act 
33 Hen. vflt xxi. They shal not openly blow it abrade. 
1003 Knoli.es Hist. Turks <i6sx) 439 These news.. being 
blown out of the campe into the citie. 18x9 Scott Ivankoo 
1 1, xi. 299 As soon as Richard's return is Mown abroad. 1899 
Tennyson Guinevere 131 A rumour wildly Mown about. 

II. To act upon an object, by blowing air into, 
upon, or at it. 

* To blow a musical instrument. 

14 . trans. *1*0 make (a wind-instrument) sound. 
(Formerly also with up, out.) To blow one's own 
trumpet : (fig.'s to sound one's own praises, to brag, 
b. To sound (a note or blast) on or with an in- 
strument. 0. To sound the signal of (an alarm, 
advance, retreat, etc.) on an instrument, d. Pre- 
dicated of the instrument. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. a Ne blawe man byman be- 
foran pe. c xaoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 1 15 Pe bemene dram Pel* 
engles blewen. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 774 Whan a pipe 
is blowen sharp* The aire ys twyst with violence, c 1490 
Lyug. Mer. Missm 171 Pryd gothe beforen And scheme 
comythe aftyr, and blawythe homo. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xivL X39 They . . blew vp their trompettes for to gyue a 
sharpe sawte. 1939 Covkrdalb x Mace. iii. 54 They blewe 
out the trompettes. s6xx Bible Psalm lx xxi. 3 Blow vp 
the trumpet in the new Moone. Ibid, lloxea v, 8 Blow yee 
the cornet in Gibeah. 184 a Tennyson Pat. qf Art 6j The 
belted hunter blew His wreathed bugle-horn. 

b. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1141 Blwe bygly in bugler bre 
bare mole. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans Evb, lij. mot is shall ye blaw 
booth lowde and shill, c 1600 Rob. Hood <Rit*on> 11. ix. 60 
Let me have iny beugle horn, And blow but blasts three. 
3793 Burns Soldier's Ret. i, When wild war’s deadly blast 
was blawn. 1843 Caroline Fox Jmlx. II. 12 Though he 
has blown so loud a blast. 

O. c mm Sir Tristr. 1. xlviii, pe tokening when pai blewe. 
c 14S0 Anturs of Arthurs v. 10 The king blue a rechase, 
xgga Hulort, Blowe the Retreate in battayle. 1561 Daus 
tr. Ballinger on A/oc. (1573) Pref. 5 The Deuill . . bloweth 
the onset. 1634 Malory s Arthur (18x6) I. list Then king 
Arthur blew the prize, and diglit the hart there. x6ax 
Bp. Mountagu Diatribes 398 Wee must goe blow the Seeke, 
and cast about againe. a 1641 — Acts 4 Mon. (164a) 385 
He tels they were Grecians born, .where, when, upon what 
termes, you must, if you will, goe Mow the seek. 1809 
Southey Modoc in Ast. xviii. Ye Mow the fall too soon 1 
d. 3593 Shake, a Hen. VI, v. iL 43 Let the generall 
Trumpet blow his blast. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 540 Sonorous 
mettal blowing Martial sounds. X76S Beattie Ode to Peace 
IL 3 The hoarse alarms Her trump terrific blows. 

16 . intr. a. Of a wind-instrument : To give forth 
a sound by being blown. Also with up (obs.). 

a MM After. R. axo pe englene bemen. .pet schulen. .bi- 
uoran pe gru refill dome grisGche bloawen. at 340 Hampole 
Pr. Conic. 4677 pe beme bat blaw sal on domsday. c 3430 
Syr Tryam. 109a The kyng . . horde a bewgulle blowe ! 
3939 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. x8x All the trumpettis blawand 
vpTn tune. 1606 Snaks. Tr. 4 0. 1. ii L 356 Trumpet, Mow 
loud, Send thy Brasse voyce through all these lazle Tents. 
1647 Fanshawe Pastor Fido (1676) 9a But list a little, doth 
not a Horn Mow? 1879 O. W. Holmes Old Camb. Poems 
(1884) 306 Our trumpets needs must blow, 
b. Of the blower : To sound a blast. 
c sans Lav. 8054 pe king lette blawen & bonnien his ferden. 
*379 Barbour Bruce 111. 484 Quhen he hard ta blaw and 
cry. CX40O Destr. Troy 1306 pe kyng. .henttes his home 
and hastily blawes. 1503 Ld. Berners Froiss. 410 At 
the houre of lx. theyr mynstrels blewe vp on highe. xgap 
Palsor. 459/1 Hs bloweth in a trompet. stfoa Rs turn Jr. 
Pamass. il v. ( Arb.) 09 There is an excellent skill in Mow- 
ing for the terriers. s6sx Bible Judg. vU. x8, 1 Mow with 
a trumpet, a s88s Longf. M. Angelo, Blow, ye bright angels, 
on your golden trumpets, 
o. Of the blast or note : To sound. 

*899 Shahs. Hen. V, hi. 1. 5 When the Most of Warn 
blowes in our eares. 189a Tennyson Ode Wellington iii. 
Let the moumfttl martial music Mow. 

* * To blow a fire, and the like . 

10. trans. I'o direct a current of air against (any- 
thing) as to cool, warm, or dry it Sometimes 
with complemental words expressing the effect of 
the action, as to blow (something) dry. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xv. cxxxviiL (1495) 939 
Stones ben dygged and ben stronglyMowcn wyth fyre and 
tome to brasse and install. 1966 a>rant Horace Sat. ix. 
E Uj, All the resstamightMowtheir nayka. IMS Shahs. Fm. 
4 Ad. 5a To fan and blow them dry again Rhe seeks. 41x699 
Cleveland News fr. Newcastle iso And in embroidered 
Buck-skins blows his Nails. 184* Marrtat Poacher xxtv. 
The winter was cold., and he Mew Ms fingers, ifigs Tenny- 
son In Mem. lx xii, Blasts that Mow the poplar wait* 



BXiOW, 


BLOW. 


17 . *tf- To flirect t entreat of «ir into (« Are), In 
order to make It bam more brightly. Alaowitkn/. 

m ijM^MirMotjY wile . .The fir blowe, an fill wele maken. 
sgp Palkr. 458/1 Where be the beUowre, I praye the, 
Mown the (yn. ifist Sibls Isa. liv. z6 The imith thee 
hloweth the coales in the fire, rfp Gooes God's Arrow m 
iv. xiii. 391 Yet were . . the tperkee of thet fire so blowne 
up, m darned the eyes. i6n Mqxon Meek, Extrc, 11703) 
7 The Phrase Smiths use . . Is, Blow up the Fire, or some* 
times. Blow up the Coals, ijti Hayley Tri, Temper 1. 
374 Cheraic fires, that patient labour blows; ifijo tr. Arista- 
phoned Acham 1. 99 The sparks, blowed with a favourable 
puff of the bellows, leap aloft 
b. fig. To blow tho coals or Iho fire : to stir up 
or promote strife ; to fen the flame of discord. 

mi Let . in Tytler Hist. Scot, (1884) IV. 41 After every 
effort to ' blow the coals,' as he [Bowes] expressed it. 1870 
Cotton Et p ema n 11. vil 309 The Chancellor .. had also 
help'd to blow the fire, 1793 Ramsay Gent. Shsph. iv. i, To 
thole An ethercap like him to blaw the coal* 

O. To blew out\ (a.) tram, to extinguish (e 
flame) by a current of air; (ff.) intr . to be ex- 
tinguished by a current of air. 

1377 Langl. P. Plow, B. xvu. sia As how seest some 
tyme sodeynliche a torche, The blase \ ere-of yblowe out. 
1398 Shahs. Tam, Shr. 11. i. 136 Though little fire growes 
great with Httle winde, yet extreme gusts will blow out tire. 
1817 P. Baynr in Spurgeon Treat, David Ps. cxix. 09 As 
candles new bloun out are soon bloun in again. 1865 Boyle 
Occas. Rtf, (1675) 353 A Candle., inclos'd in a Lan thorn 
. . is in less danger to be blown out. 1830 Dickens Nick . 
Nick, vlli, Suueers. .opened the shutters and blew the candle 
out. 184a 1 emnyson Goose 49 The glass blew in, the fire 
blew out. 

1 18 . fig. To excite, inflame, arouse, fan (feeling, 
passion, discord, etc. ; rarely , a person to some 
feeling or action). Usually with up. Obs, 

«xi>S After. R, 956 JJif he ueond blowe# bitweonen ou 
eni wreftfie. 1894 G. Goddard in Burton Diary (1808) 1 . 
93 These two interests, .being constantly Mown up by the 
enemies beyond the seas. 1679 Yarranton Engl. Jmprev. 
To Rdr., They . . blow up a War betwixt England and 
Holland. 1710 Ozf.i.l Vcrtot's Rom. Ref. 1 . 11. xi8 Find- 
ing the People were blown np again to their former Ani- 
mosity. 1778 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. 1 . vi. 1S7 Some trifling 
accident blew up their discontent Into a furious mutiny. 

19 . In Metallurgy . To blow in : {tram.) to put 
a blast furnace in operation. To blow out', to put 
a blast furnace out of blast, by ceasing to charge it 
with fresh materials, and by continuing the bint, 
until all the contents have been smelted. Also said 
intr. of the furnace. 

i88a Daily Tel. 96 Oct., It was a question . . of allowing 
half the furnaces in the district to blow out. 188s Sat . Rev. 
1 May 565, is7 new furnaces have now been blown in. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX. 188/9 A few workmen only were kept 
on until the furnaces could be blown out. 

+ 20 . tram . To cast (of molten metal). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6503 A goldin calf bar -of |>*i bln. 9483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 61/3 They haue made to them a Calf 
blowea and haue worshyped it. 

* * * To clear {a pipe, etc.) by blowing. 

21. tram. To clear from mucus or other adherent 
matter by sending a current of air through ; as, to 
blow the nose, to blow eggs , gas or water pipes. 

c 153a Deweb in Palsgr. 906 To blowe the nose, le moucher. 
a 1613 Ovkrbuky Char. Wks. (1856) 199 He hath learnt to 
cough and wit, and blow his nose. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Pindar. Wks. i8xa IV. sou He blows his mean pug-nose. 
iSaB W. Sewell Ox/. Prize Ess. 80 Socrates . . had done 
what he rarely did, washed, put on a pair of shoes, and 
blown his «iose. 1880 Wood in Boy's Own Pager 34 Apr., 
Do not worry yourself about blowing the eggs at (he time. 
Mod. The plumber will try whether the obstruction can be 
removed by blowing the pipe. 

+ * + + To inflate by blotving. 

22 . tram. To swell ( up or out) by sending a 
current of air into ; to inflate, puff up. 

CI4BO Liber Cocorum (1869) 96 pe skyn bon opon . . Maw 
hym with penne; penne ryses bo skyn before. C14 ag Seven 
Sag. iP.) 1593 Hys body was al to-blaw. fzuo Balfour 
Praetick 1 379 Challenge of Fleshouria. .That they blkw the 
flesh, and cause It seme fat and fair. 1874 Ray N. C. Wds. 
48 Tharm . . guts prepared, cleansed ana blown up for to 
receive puddings. 9770 A. Young Tour N. Eng. 1 . 65 Boys 
blowing bladders. 1873 Iowktt Plata (ed. a) Ilf. 38 Because 
a man has blown himself out like a bladder. 

b. To form or ahape by means of inflation, as 
to blew bubbles, glass. Const, simply , or up, out. 

1300 Pappe w. Hatchet D HU, Not like to glasse mettal, 
to be blowne In. .fashion of auerie mans breath, i860 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys.-Mech. ii.40 Glass buMes, such as are wont 
to be blown at the flame of a Lamp, tfiflp Tyndall Light 
11 . (>873) 88 Spending his days in blowing soap-bubbles. 
1B75 ©be Diet. Arts II. 859 The bulb of glass being put 
into the mould, end blown while very hot. 

+ 28 . fig. To inflate or paff up (a person) with 
pride or vanity. Also absol. Oos. 

1388 Wyclif 1 Cor. iv. 19 The word of hem that ben 
blowun with pride. — vml z Kunnynge blowith, charite 
edifieth. c 1430 Hymns Vie?. (1867)1x5 Charite. .Ne biowan 
is with pride. 1394 T. B .La Primsmd. Fr. Acad. 147 
Croesus . . he perceived to he Mo wen andpuft up with pride. 
1631 Hobbes LeviatJk. il xxy. 135 When they blow one 
another with Orations. 1713 Subnet Own Time (1788) IL 
78 Blown vp with popularity. tyi# Hickes fit Nelson 7 . 
KettUmett 111 . 1 11a 48s Never CapaMe of Blowing up his 
M(nd with the bast Vanity. 

1 8- fig* To inflate* enlarge, magnify ; to make 
(a thing) appear greater or grinder than it really 


is. Also, To invent a report of. Usually with 
up. Obs. 

1338 Starkey Let. In England (it jt) Life 37 Blowyng vp 
that authorytewyth such aitog a ncy. 1888 Parrs Dixry(i$7S) 
IV. 198 That we at Court do Mow up a design of invading 
us. 1899 Bentley Phal PrsC 6 , 1 had no apprehension. • 
that the Business could have been blown to this Might, 
tyst Addison Sped. No. 39 F6 A vulgar [sautlment] that 
Is Mown up with all the sound and energy of expression. 

* • * * • To explode by blowing. 

24. Irons. To shatter, destroy, or otherwise act 
upon by meant of explosion. Const, with various 
adverbs of direction, esp. up ; also with such 
phrases as to atoms ; in technical use often simply 
to blew , like * to blast’. 

1399 Sandys Europm Spec. (163s) 78 They may . . blow 
uppe the mines of their adversaries. i6ee Shako. Ham. in. 
iv. 909, I will delve one yard below their mines And Mow 
them at the moon. 1605 Act 3 J as. /, iv, That more than 
barbarous and horrible attempt to have Mowuen Up with 
Gunpowder the Klnge Queene Prince Lordcs and Com- 
mons. 1679-88 Seer. Sent. Moneye Chae. 4 Jos. (1851) 50 To 
Thomas Silver, Gunner, for a reward . .in Mowing up several 
buildings, and suppressing the late fire. 1700 Steklx Toiler 
No. 80 F 9 One or our Bombs fell into a Magaxine . . and 
Mew it up. 1799 J. Robertson Aerie. Perth 306 The small 
expence of blowing a few yards or rock, lies Wellington 
in Gurw. Disf, I. 361 After blowing open the gates, r s88o 
Grant Hist. India I. lxxv. 399/1 The breaching guns .. 
were Mown in the touch-hole. 

b. To blew any one's brains out : to shoot him 
through the head (with fire-arms). Cf. Drain sb. x b. 

1816 Scott Old Marl, xiv. If they attempt an escape. Mow 
their brains out. 

26. fig. To blow up i fa. to destroy, put an 
end to ; to ruin. Obs. 

i860 Six H. Finch in Cobbett Pari Hist. (1808) IV. 146 
He could not think any thing more dangerous than the 
writing this Book, .it blew up this parliament totally, and 
damned the Act of Oblivion. 1748 Chesteef. Lott. 1 f. cciii. 
970 A despatch with less than half these faults would Mow 
you up for ever. 1791 J. Hamfson Mem. Wesley I. 105 It 
was reported, that the college censors were going to Mow 
up the Godly Club. 

b. To scold, rail at. colloq. 

1807 Lytton Pelham iv. (L.) Lord Gravelton. .was blow- 
ing up the waiters. s8Ba B. Ramsay Recall Mil Sent. I. 
Ui. 55 He began to Mow me up for not having provided 
quarters for his men and horses. 

20. intr. To undergo explosion; to go to pieces 
by explosion; to erupt. Usually with up. +b. 
tram/. To give way, collapse. 

1694 Land. Gas. No. 9904/3 Taro Magazines blew up. 1783 
Pacib in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 13 The work . . from the 
weight upon one part only, might have Mown. 1863 Kings- 
ley Watsr-bab. vl 34a The mountain had blown up like a 
barrel of gunpowder. 

o. To blew out (see quot). 

188s Raymond Mining Glass., Blow-out. . a shot or blast 
is said to blow ant when it goes off like a gun and does not 
shatter the rock. 

III. Senses of doubtful position. 

27. tram. To expose, betray, inform upon. 
(Formerly sometimes blow up.) Now slang. Cl. 30 . 

*575 Appius 4 Vtrg. in Had. Dodsley IV. 136 Was all well 
agreed] aid nobody blow ye? 170s Vanrbugh False Fr. 
iv. il. So 1 she's here 1 . . Now we are blown up I 174a Rich- 
ardson Pamela IV. 973 Thou deserves! to be Mown ua 
and to have thy Plot spoiled. 1770 Langmornb Plutarch 
(1879) II. 1035/1 So near was the great secret being blown, 
r 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Wks. (Rtldg.) 1. 185 He was afraid 
that the mulatto woman should recollect either his face or 
voice, and should blow him. i8si Lockhart VaUrina I. xi. 
90s The time is not yet come to blow his private doings. 
1833 Marry at P. Simple xliii, I wasn't going to blow tne 
gaff [ s let out the secret]. 

b. absol. To tell tales, * peach (See also 3 a) 

01839 L. Hunt Country Lodging in Caequst Lit. (1877) 
I. 43/1 D — n me, if I don't blow, .HI tell Tom Neville. 

28. Said of flies and other insects : To deposit 
their egp. [This sense is apparently connected with 
old notions of natural history. It has nothing to 
do with the notion of blowing or inflating meat.] 

t a. tram, (with ' blotes* or eggs as obj.) Obs . 

1807 Tors ell Four-/. Beasts 49 Worms . . which are not 
bigger then such as flyet blow in rotten flesh. 1637 S. Pun- 
ch as Pot. F lying- Ins. 44 They [bees] then blow in it (a cell of 



•hang’, vulgar ; (The pa. pple. is blowed.) 


mean juarktat c sum roar*, u « wi .1 *88* 'GmSy 
TsUek Jan., * Isn't it rathsr risky?' I asked. 1 Blow risks, he 
answered. sMs Three bn Norway xxiv. aoy Retributive 
Justice be blowed 1 

80. Vo Mow upon (a person or thing) has been 
used In various senses (Me a.) ; among others: To 
take the bloom off; to make stale or hackneyed ; 
to bring into discredit, defeme ; also* to tell tales 
of, inform upon, expose (cf. 97 ). With indirect 
passive, To be blown upon (see b.). In this latter 
sense the simple blow also ocean tram, (see a.) 

a ? a 1400 Marie Artk. (1819) 47 A mongs hem all be 
fore the dese He blowe th oute vppott the queue, To ham 
hys ryght. *470 89 (ed. 1634) MstoMMriiw’lzSifi 11 . 438 
Then Sir Gawaine made many man to blow upon Sir 
Launcelot, and all at once they called him 1 False recreant 
Knight I* sfiel Jamiebon Did. u v. Blow, To Blaw out on 
one, formally to denounce one as a rebel by three blasts of 
the king's horn at the market-crow of the head-borough of 
tha shire; an old forensic phrase. 1878 J. Wnisa Wit, Hum. 
Shake, li. 51 Why . . does she not Mowupoa the doctor? 

b- C1843 Howell Lett, u % 6 (1798) 977 , 1 thank yon for 
the good opinion you. .have of my fancy of Trees : It Is n 
maiden one, and not Mown upon by any ona yet. 1878 
Noaais Mite. (1699) 335 , 1 wave these, and fix upon another 
account less Blown upon. *879 Pehn Addr. Prat. App. 946 
A Man of Wisdom, Sobriety and AMUty . . If a Dissenter, 
must be Mown upon for a Phanatlck. 1708 Mas. Centuvbe 
Basis Body 11. il. (>749) 36 If 1 can but keep my Daughter 
from being blown upon 1(11 Signior BaMnetto arrives. 171s 
Addison Sped. Na 105 F5 He will.. whisper an Intrigue 
that is not yet Mown upon by common Kama tyis Ibid. No. 
484 F 1, I am wonderfully pleased when 1 meet with any 
Passage in an old Greek or Latin Authorthat Is not Mown 
upon. 1749 Field 1 no Tam Janet x. 11 , The reputation Of 
her house, which was never Mown upon before, was utterly 
destroyed. 1843 Fobd Handbk. Spam i. 7 If once blown 
upon, no one would employ them. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 48 The credit of the false witnesses had been Mown 
upon. s077 A. M. Sullivan New Ireland xxiil 078 They 
had got word that the plot was 'Mown upon* by some traitor. 

O. 1884 Dk. Manchester Crt. 4 See. Elia, ta Aetna 1 . 80 
Puebla's character had been somewhat blown. 

+ 8L To blew a bowl or in a bowl : to tipple, to 
be a habitual drunkard. Obs. 

c 1300 Blowhole Tost, in Haliiw. Nugss P, 1 Many a throw 
Of good ale bolys that he had i-blowe. 1313 Barclay Egtog. 
i. (15701 A iv/3 To Mow* in a bowle, and for to pill a platter. 
O Phrase-key. b abroad. about 13: b away is j b bellows 

J ; b brains out 04 b ; b bowl 31; b bubbles sa b ; a coals 17; 

down is ; b eggs n; 8 firs 17 ; b flies' eggs s8 : b from xe ; 
b glass ss b ; b great guns s ; b hot and cold 0 b ; b in (Air- 
nace) 19; b into 9; b Into one's ear u : b nose ss ; b off so. 
xe, isc; b out 4, ii. 13, 14, 17c («* extinguish). 10 (furnace# 
sa (« inflate », a6c; b over sac; b short ah; b through 9; 
b to is ; b to atoms 04 ; b trumpet 14 ; a up z, 14, 13, 18. 
sa-3 (« inflate), 94-8 (» explode), 35b (-scold), 97, sBd; b 
upon 9, ja 

Slow- in combinatiom at blow-tube, blow-bowl, 
blow-coal, etc. : tee after Blow sbP 
Blow (biff*), v.* Pa. t. blow (biff, bUff). Pa. 
pple. blown (blifen). Forms: 1 bldwan, a-j 
Dlowen, 3*7 blowe, 6 - blow. Pa. 1. 1 bldow, g 
bleou, (blonde). Pa. pple. 1 (ge)bl 6 wen, ( 3-4 
blowe), 6 - blown. [OE. blSwan, 3 rd sing, buwp, 
pa. t.bUow, pa. pple. olbwen, represented in the other 
W.Ger. longs, by weak vbs., OS. blbjan (MDn. and 
Du. bloeien), OHG. bluoian (MHG. bliUjen, bliUn, 
mod.G. bltihsn ), pointing to an OTeut str. vb. 
Abidjan, from root bib-, cogn. witbr L fibs, flbrem 
flower, flbrgre to bloom ; cf. Bloom, Blossom, 
Bladb, Blxdm. Already in OE. the pa. t. coin- 
cided with that of bldwan , Blow v\ and in ME. 
the two verbs ran together in form.] 

1. intr. To burst into flower; to blossom, bloom. 

nose Sax. Letchd. 1 . 98 Donna heo grand ft Mewff. 
c zaso Trm. ColL Ham. 177 Trewss growen, Mouwsn and 
berefi biostmen. c toon Lay, *0x3 Bi-heold he §mm® wode hn 
he bleou [sags Monde), et&o In Househ. Ord. (1790) 
47a April, May, and June, while that trees blowea. i«8 
Lyte Dodeens v. xxL 378. sgpe Shake. Midi. N. il i. B49* 
1 know a banke where the wilde time blows. *867 Milton 
P. L. vil 310 These scarce Mown, Forth fiourisVt thick 
the clustring Vine. 1837 Drydkn Vlrg. Pent. ui. 83 The 
Blossoms blow ; the Biros on Bushes sing. 1833 Tennyson 
Daisy z6 Here and there. .A milky-bell'a amaryllis blew, 
b. tram/. 

0490 Hymns Virg. (1867) 89 Now safe he, he loned me 
to longe, For myo heer Mnmnck to Mow*. 

2. fig. To flourish, bloom ; to attain perfection, 
idso Guilun Heraldry iil ix. iso Our flowry youth. .It 
growes, it Mowes, it spreda — it sheds her bsauty ln one day. 
>875 Dbyden Aurengz. Prol. 33WU in Northern CUmataa 
will not Mow. 183s TumyionTsA Oak 78 la there latter 
springs 1 saw Your own Olivia Mow. 

8 . tram. To cause to blossom, lit. or fig. ? Obs. 
ex8 43 Habington E legit viii. The enamourd Spring by 
kisaingbiows Soft Mushre on her [the rose's] cheek. 1743-6 
Mrs. Delany A utobiog. (1881) 11 . 417 Houses built up 
for blowing auriculas. sSos Mas. Emnwostr Early Lett.. 
Rosamond (1897) 158 Directions for Mowing bulbous-rooted 
flowers 

Blow (blffo), *b\ Forms: g Sc. and north. 
blow, 6 bloc, 6-7 blow#, 6 - blow. [Firtt found 
in igth c., the earliest instances being Sc. and north. 
Eng. with form blow. Origin donbtful. 

(The etymology of blow has b mm naturally sought In the 
•tea of the OTeut vb. •bt e u m a n , Goth. Mmus to beat 
(which is not related to L» fiigvre\ to OHG. bHnmmn, 
MHG. btiuwen, modLO. Miaou 'to beetle, batter, beat, 
drub' (whence bUnel n bretleX MDn. and mod.Du. Mem 


1 on Bushes sing, tftjg Tennyson 
. .A milky-bell’a amary!Us blew. 
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men 'to heat. thrash, drub*, now esp. ' to brakeor swingle 
ffiU Or bemp (whence Moumtei a taka IbrflaxL The OK. . 
eognata would have bean *M4owani but of this do traoa ii 
found, and it is not easy on any theory to understand its j 
fivini rise to n substantive in she ink c without ever 
appearing itself It is still less likely that an English sub> 
stantive could be fortned from the Du. Mmmon or Its Get. I 
-equivalent, when theta is no such substantive in thesis { 
lungs. (*Du.blewe‘ in J. is a figment.) 

Another suggestion which suite the form and accounts also 
for the early he. and north. English Variant Maw, is (hat 
Infs is the same word as Blow or at least, like it, de- 
rived from Blow wA The difficulty is, that, as to the sense, 
early uses of the word do not indicate any such origin, 
while historically. Blow sb.* via its own undoubted senses) < 
■Is of 'later appearance. The analogy of Fr. songlet, also, : 
in which a word tor 1 a blow with the flat of the hand ' arises , 
out of the vb. antfUr 'to blow wind ', though striking at 
first sight, proves on examination of the history of sonffUt 
to be merely superficial.)! 

1 . A stroke, esp. a firm stroke ; a violent appli- 
cation of the fist or of any instrument to an object. 

4x460 Towneley Myst. 195 Bot I gif hym a blaw my hart 
Wills brisk € 1470 Hunky WaUace l 348 He gat a blaw, 
thocht he war lad or lord. That proferryt hym ony lychtly- 
aes. stop Hawes Past. Pitas, xxxiil xviii, upon the side I 
gave him such a blow That I right nere did him overthrow. 
Zgga FanUt Faciene il xiL R70 The Bishoppe (in confirm- 
ing]. .mucth hym a blows on the lefts chleke. xgpo Shake. 
Com. Err, Hi. T, 56 Well strooke, there was blow for blow, 
xfiu Bible Ps. xxxix. so, I am consumed by the blow of 
thine hand, sfiaa Bukkougmks Exp. Hosea iv. is6«a) 66 It 
b not thp hit blow of the axa that fells the oak. 1794 
Richardson Grandison IV. iv. 98 Before hard blows are 
jsfruck. that will leavo marks. i860 Tyndall Glac, 11. 1 17. 
jsv A loud dull sound, like that produced by a heavy blow, 
fin Kingslky Hereto. xiiL 178 Ho felled him with one 

b. Jig. Cf. 'stroke*. 

. ‘SfiegoHAKa . Lsar iv. vi. 113 A most poors man, msde tame 
•to Fortunes blows. 1609 Ev. Worn, m Hum. 11. L in Bullen 
O. PI. IV, Y* are a wag, Flavla, but talk and you must 
■nodes have a parting Mows. 1791 Bokwkll Johnson 07 
l*he hard blows which the great man had given me. sill 
Fkoddb Short Stud. JV. s. ax. soo A direct blow at the 
authority of the young king. 

2 . fif. A severe disuiter, a sudden and painful 
calamity ; especially as sustained or felt by the 
sufferer, a sudden and severe shock. 

1678 N. Wakley Wonders v. i. 894. 46 7/a The Hungarians . 
..received from the Turks that terrible blow. 1841 Macau- 
lay in Trevelyan Lift II. ix. 130 His death will be aterrlble 
Mow. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey (1848) Pref. 10 They have 
never recovered the blow given them by the invidious 
heaviness of the Puritans. 

8. 1 An act of hostility.* (J.) Usually, in pi. blows 
- ' combat, fighting, war *, in the phrases to be at 


flows, come (or Eo), fall to blows, exchange blows. 

■. rtog Smaks. e Hon. Vi, 11. itt. 8s Come, leaue your 
drinking, and fall to blowes. x6o6 — Ant. 4 CL il vi 44 
When Caesar and your Brother were at blowes. >647 W. 
Browns Poltx. it. as6 Wee.. wished for nothing else then 
to be at blowes with our enemies sfigs Hobbes LtvhUh. 

1. .v. xo Their controvemie must either come to blowes, or 
be undecided. S848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 39a Too young 
to have themselves exchanged blows with the cuirassiers 
or the Parliament, ibid. 556 There was reason to fear 
that the two pasties would come to blows. 

• 4 . Phrases. 

a . At 0 blow , or at one blow: by one stroke ; , 
fig by one vigorous act ; suddenly ; at once. ) 

1988 Shake, 3 Hon. VI, v. i. 30, I had rather chop this 
Hand off at a Mow. 1697 Deyden Virr. Georg, m. 365 To 
redeem his Honour at a Blow. (837 Dickens Pickw. xi. 
What it b at one blow to be deserted by a lovely and 
fiuriaatihg creature. 1899 Tennyson Elaine 49 Each hod 
•lain his brother at a blow. 

b. fig. To tirihe a blow : to make an attack, 
take vigorous action. So, To strike the first blow. 

' Without striking a blow : without a struggle. 

1790 Beatson Nov. 4 Mil. Mem. II. six A good blow 
might be struck here. *8ts Byion Ch. Har. 11. Ixxvi, Who 
would b« free, themselves must strike the blow. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. s6s But neither side dared to strike 
the first blow. Ibid. 349 Deputies, without whose consent 
ten great blow could be struck. 

5 . Comb., as blow-giver, • reach , •striking. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. John xviii. vR.) Our Lord 
Jesus might . . haue letted this Mowgeuer. 1386 T. B. La 
Primana. Fr. Acad. 54 To submit themselves willlnsdie. . 
without blowe-etriking. *871 Member for Paris II. X7 
(He| was within blow-reach of them. 

II This may have some association with Blow sb!* 
xgpfi Smaks. Tam. Skr. 1. ii. sop A womans tongue. That 
ghies not halfc so great a blow to hears, As wil a Cheese- 
nut Id a Farmere nre. 

’ Blow (bU«\ rfi.fi [f. Blow o. 1 Not certainly 
found bef. I7thc., which separates it from BlowjJ. 1 ] 

• L A blowing ; a blast 

• a. of the wind. To get a blow: to expose one- 
self to the action of a fresh breeze. 

: 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (170s) BA The Etesian (yearly 
winds, .beginning the blow from the North. 1777 W. Daj> 
bvmpls Trav. Sp.S Port, xliv, Rain or blow, lbs R. Dana 
Bef. Mast Iv. 9 The first blow that I hud seen which could 


Bef. Mast Iv. S The first blow that I hud seen which could 
tually be called a gale. 1837 R. ToMes Amir, in Japan L 
gx Too 1 Mississippi', in doubling the OipeCf Good nope 
. .escaped any very heavy blow, aitho’ hardly a week passes 
without again from soma quarter. Mod. colloq. Weal down 
to Gravesend by the steamer to fit a Mow, 
b. of whales* 

Bsfiss F. Cookes in Casouet Lit. (1877) V. exx/x Then Is 
the Mow of a* whale, tig Kini Grpmeli Exp. xxxuu 


filsfi) md It bed more of voloe mingled with Its sibilant 
'Mow ’than 1 had aver heard. 

is. of a wind-instrument; of the nose. 

><‘*m Stxuui Const. JLmmm l L (173*) x6 Yon went to ffio- 
;^..wbjjMho great Blow was given in the Hall at the 




the great Blow was given in the Hall 1 


any connexion together or there will be a 'blow up. 1834 
J. Wilson Noct.Ambr. < 1864) IV. 133 otonneU and Little- 
ion had a*Mow-up and abused each other like pickpocket!. 


2 . With sb., qualified by blow- (the verb-stem) in 
sense of 1 blowing', or ‘ that blows ’ or * is blown *, 
as blow-ball, the globular seeding head of the 
dandelion and allied plants ; also fig . ; blow- 
oook, a cook or tap by which to blow off 
steam ; blow-george (see quot.) ; blow-gun — 
Blow-ftps 2 ; blow-line { Angling ), a fishing line 
of the lightest floss silk, used with the living 
fly, so web-like as to allow the wind to blow it 
out over the stream ; blow-post, a system of 
conveying letters and parcels by pneumatic tubes ; 
blow-tube - Blow pipe 2 ; also a tube used in 
glass-blowing ; blow-valve, the sniffing valve of 
a condensing engine ; blow-well (see quot.) Also 
Blow-bole, Blow-fife. 

1378 Lytb Dodoene v. xvi. 568 Condrilla hath . . double 
flowers ; the whiche pest, they lume into rounde "MowhaUes, 
like to fine downe or cotton, sfi^o Shirley Impost, iv. ii. 
I'm your Mow-ball, Your breath dissolves my being, n 1670 
Hacket A bp. IViil/ams 11. 1x699) 90 Shake him from his 
sulk, like a downy blow-balL 1883 Standard 98 May 6/3 
Joint of *blowcock of boiler gave way. 1871 Trans. Amor. 
Inst. Muting Eng. I. 30 3 Ventilated in the driving by a 
•'blow george* (hand-fan L sB6g A thenaum No. 1999. 504/3 
The •blow-gun, thro' which short poisoned arrows are pro- 

S lled by the breath. >837 Kingsley Two V. Ago Introd. 

1.) Greta anglets . . who could do many things besides 
handling a "blow-line. 1867 F. Fbancis Angling (slyb) 960 
Having udted the hook as in blow-Hne fishing. xflSx Daily 
News 8 Nov. 5/5 A writer, .advocates the extension of the 
*• blow-post.' S883 'Pall Mali G. 5 Mar. 4/s In Paris the 
blow poet is being steadily developed. 1871 Tylob Prim. 
Cult. V60 Nearly the same may be said of the # blow*tube. 
1834 N.XQ. Ser. u IX. 083/1 Natural springs in the northern 
slope of the Chalk in Lincolnshire . . called # blow.wclls, 
which may be considered as naturally Artesian, 

8. With sb., which is the bbjuct nfter blow (in the 
sense of 1 one who blows'), as blow-bottle, blow- 
bowl, a habitual drinker, tippler, sot (cf. Blow v.l 
31) ; fblow-ooal (fig-), one who stirs up or pro- 
motes strife (ef. Blow v.i 17 b); t blow-point, a 
game (see quot 1801). 

1380 Baist Ah*. A 970 A common haunter of alehouses. . 
an aleknlght : a tipler. .a *MowbotteIl. 1330 Palsgx. xqp/x 
•Blowhole, ynroignt. shorn H. Sydenham Ssrm. Sol. Oce. 
(1637)969 These are.. the common *blow«coale* in Ecde- 
siastick tumults. 138a Sidney Arcadia il 9*4 How shep- 
hcards spend their days At *Mow-point, hot cockles, or 
else at keelas. 1640 Shirley Hum. Courtier v. hi, Do not 
trust the Archduke : he coxened me at blow-point, zftox 


i globular seeding head of the 
lied plants; also fig. ; blow- 


game (see quot 1801). 

1380 Baist AM. A 970 A 


X. A state of blossoming; bloom; chiefly m 
phrases m blow, in full blow, etc. 

1739 E SmuNon. la Mise. tracts (176s) 149 The wood- 
.anemone was in blow. 1793 J. Rorestson Agric. Perth 
>s6 When the plants me iq fell blow, end neforo iheir 


f d. of gunpowder, or other explosive. Obs. 

^ 11694 Lend. , Gao. No. 9994/3 Hearing aoma guns go off 
first, and piresently after several Blows, xyae Stow*s Sant. 
<ed. Strype 1734) L il liL 375/9 This Church was. .ruined hy 
a JaaaentaMe Blow cf 97 Barrels of Gunpowder. 

2 . fig. A boast; vaunting, boastfulness, , 

1884 Roxb. Bal. (1885) V. 464 They followed their Mows. 
In Mustek and Gaming, and acting of Shows, 1883 19th 
Cent. Nov. 848 Colonial blow, bounce, and impudence. 

8- The oviposition of flesh flies or other insects. 

sfiss Chapman /Bad xix. 94, I much fear lest with the 
Mows of flies HU brass-inflicted wounds are fil'd. 1873 
Houghton Sh. Brit. Insects 114 By depositing its eggs (fly- 
blows), ■ [cf. Fly-blow.] 

4 . Metallurgy. ' A single heat or ojperation of 
the Bessemer converter * (Raymond Mining Gloss. 
1881) ; also the quantity of metal dealt with at a 
single operation. 

X883 Daily News 90 Sept. eA Instead of Mows of three or 
four tons, we have now to deal with twelve to fifteen tons. 

Blow- in comb. 

For convenience of reference all the combinations 
are treated here, although those under 3, certainly, 
and s, apparently, are formed from the verb. 

X. With adverbs, denoting actions; as blow- 
down, a gust of wind and smoke down a chimney; 
blow-out, an outbreak of anger, a quarrel ; also, a 
1 good feed *, feast, entertainment {slang ) ; blow- 
up, an explosion ; fig. a disturbance, a quarrel. 

1884 Health Exhib. Gated. 59/1 Chimney Can for curing 
a •blow-down. x8a6 Scott in Lochheert U839) IX. 44 At 
dinner we had a little *blow-out on Sophia’s part 1840 R. 
Dana Btf. Mast xxvL 87 They had a grand i blow-oui, and 
..drank in the forecastle, a barrel of gin. 1836 F. Paget 
Owlet of Owlst. 174 Such a jolly *blow-out as there was 
when the Bishop was here. 18x3 La Caetlereagh Let. in 
Sir R. Wilson Diary (186s) II. eox W. end he must not have 


BLomsom. 

■active to grow. 

Grandison (xyit) I. flL 4 Her htafcty 

its, St 

tune. 1834 mar.. Edge worth Helen 036 flhe If not out 
of Mow yet, only too foil blown rather for soom tastes. ' 

2 . A display of hlomoms \fig. a display of any- 
thing brilliant. 

syto Addison Tatter No. 9x8 P4 8ucha blow of tulips, as 
was not to be matched. 1837 H. Miller Test. Eochs L 49 
It exhibits no rich Mow of colour. 

8 . Manner, style, or time of blossoming. , Also fig 

1748 Richardson Clarissa fsSxx) V.oS* I mm ..added 
to it all the flowers of the same Mow. algy §t Msllkji 
Test . Bocks xi. 500 Flowers of richer colour end Mow. 

4 . Blossom. 

1797 Downing Disord. Homed Cattle 31 Take Fox-glove 
Mows. k866 Mom. Star e Oct., The blow, of the cotton- 
wood borne by the winds of spring. 

Blowe, variant of Blo a. Obs. livid, blue. 

Blowed, occasional pa. t. and ppU. of BLbw v.i 

BI0W8IL slang. Also blowing. A weneb, tthll. 

site J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Stouten, a prostitute; n 
woman who cohabits with a man without marriage, sflsg 
Byron Juan xi. xix. With black-eyed Sal this blowing). • iflas 
Kingsley Yeast xi, A short simple service .« that might 
catch the ears of the roughs and the Mowens. 

Blowon, obs. pa. pple. of Blow v . 1 

Blowtr 1 (blfi«*oj). [OE. bldwere , t Mdwan 

to Blow l : see -bk 1 .] 

X. gen. One who, or that which, blows. Usually 
followed by of (the object blown). 

f 897 K. Aslfred Gregory's Past . xxxvit. 968 Idel was* se 
blawere. c 1300 Sir Trlstr. l xlix, The best blower- of horn. 
XS43 Ludlow Churckw. Accts. (x8 6 q) si To the blower of 
the organs. X77I Phil Trans. LXV. 67 An expert blower 
of the German flute, tin Tennyson Last Tamm. 540 
O hunter, and O blower of the horn. 

2 . spec. A marine animal which 'blows* (Zee 
Blow v . 1 3) ; e.g. a whale. 


xfiSf Bush nan in Car. Sc. I. 140 The common cetaceans, 
popularly known as blowers. 

8 . A mechanical contrivance for producing a cur- 
rent of air ; e.g. a plate or sheet of metal fixed 
before a fire to increase the draught 
>798 Specif. Crook 4 German's Patent No. soge The 
blower was let down close to the top of the grate, so that 
no air could pass otherwise than through the grata. 1869 
Eng. Meek. 94 Dec. 344/1 It can . . be hung in front of the 
fire to act as a blower. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Blower, a fan or other apparatus for forcing air into a 
furnace or mine, zflflg Month. Exasn. ax July 8/t The 
sweepings [were] . . put through the blower instead of the 


r through 

a similar current 

of air escaping through a fissure in a glacier. 

iBaa Imisun Sc. Sf Art II. 59 It is disengaged from fismiree 
in the strata, .called by the miners bimvers. 1860 Tyndall 
Giac. 87 Wliile cutting away the surface further, I stopped 
the little 'blower*. 186a Smiles Engineers III. six The 
explosive gas was issuing through a blower in the roof of 
the mine with a loud hissing noise. x866 Reader tx July 
671 ' Blowers ’ as they are called in the north of England 
. .streams of inflammable gas issuing from the ground. 

6. fig. A boaster, dial, and in U. S. and colonies. 
1863 Manhattan in Even. Standard so Dec., General 
Grant, .in not one of the ' blower' generals. 1864 Spectator 
ee Oct. xaoa x Notorious among our bar and the public as 
a 1 blower 

6. Comb, with various adverbs (cf. Blow r. 1 ), as 
blower forth , in, up. 

xgro J. Coke Debate Her. Eng. *Fr. (1877) ssx Blowers 
foithof fayned fables. 1601 Shah* A Us Weu l 1 13a Bless® 
our poors Virginity from vnderminere and Mowers vp. 1833 
Swan Spec. M. v. $9. 176 The winds . , the blowers in of rain. 
Bloirir 2 . [f. Blow v a + -eb1.] A plant which 
blows or bloomi. (Cf. bloomer.) 

1796 C. Marshall Garden, xx. (18x3) 409 Biennials and 
perennials, if late blowers, may yet be transplanted. 

Blowesa, variant of Blowzb sb. 

Blow-fly (blJwflri). [f. Blow vA s8 + Flt.] 
A recent popular name of the Flesh-fly. 

183a T. Harris Insects New Eng. 490 Various kinds of 
flesh-flies, blow-flies, house-flies. 1838 *SViL Rev.. 00 Nov. 
500/1 Linnaeus said., that a blowfly would consume the car- 
case of a horto faster than n Uoiu [According to Kirby 
and Spence, L. said ' three flesh-flies and their progeny .] 

Blow-hole (bU® hd«l). [See Blow v . 1 5-] 

X. Each of the two holes (constituting the nostrils) 
at the top of the bead in whales and other cetaceans, 
through which they breathe or 1 blow*. 

1787 Hunter in Pail Trans. LXXVII. 380 The blow- 
holes are two in number in many, in others only one. s8es 
I. Platts Bk. Curios. aoj| A double opening, called the 
spout-holes, or blow-holee. s86x J. LAMont Seahorses v. 
75 They «ve one spout from their blow-boles, take ode 
breath of fresh air. .and then they are nil down, 
f 2 . -Air-hole a. Obs, 

xfifis T. H[ale] Act. Now Invent. 96 Certain defects in 
Cast-lead, .called by the Plumber Blowdiolea. 

8 . A bole through which air or gas escapes ; 
epee, for the escape of foul air from undogrouud 


■pvw-nvraa, in uiuwiwm. wm 

75 They give one spout from 
breath of fresh air. .and then thi 



BLUBBER, 


BLQWHTO. 

dojibt ’eoostniittthe Pam fUU#ay whhdut Mowheles. 

4 . A hole in the ice to whibh whole* and teals 
obita to breathe. 

inp#£Mg(^'h)\ vbi.sb.* [f, Blow sr.t4-.1ao t.j 

X gen. l Ec action espreiaed by the Tb. to Blow. 

0 Wm Munw 3 Np e *»»• 16 <Beew.) Hnm byman Mm 
to blawung*. sipfi Tsrvisa Barth, m r. R. xvh, 
clviL (1495) 70* Wyth blowynge of wynde. #u« X# 
Venoryde 7 W^h /trt 4 «/.T. 153 Ya abul change youf 
apache and Mowyng booth too. i6et Si* It Bon* in Lie- 
more Pap. (i88e) ft. 17 My e new 'furnace*. .had flier to 
begin theer Mowing put Into them, tyao PaLmse Proverbs 


begin theer blowing put into (hem. syao P*ima Proverbs 
17® This Impious blowing upon other people's reputation*. 
1799 J. Roaaaraon Agrtc. Forth 079 Saving . . boring and 
powder, .avoiding the trouble and danger of blowing. 

2 . Breathing ; hard breathing ; eap. of animal*. 

raiys Lamb. Him. 75 Horn taking. hove blowing, hora 
smelling, heore feting. ija 0 Treviba Barth. DeP.R. xvim 
ciiL <1495)847 Brockee holdeth In the brethe and blowynge. 
sgaa Fitihkm. Hash. f 87 Broken wynded, and punyfhes, 


he brake, 
me lackT 


folk Broads xlx. (1S84) 143 Until they aee the * blowing ' of 
an eel, as the bubbles issuing from the mud are termed, 
tb. Swelling; tumefaction. Obs. 

>308 Tax visa BmrtK. De P. if. xvt. Ixxxvt. (1495) 58a The 
saphira hath singuler vertUe to swage blowynge. 

8. Tne ovi position of fleahpfTies, and formerly of 
other insects, fb. toner. The * blote’ or egg of a 
flesh-fly or other insect {obs.), 

«5fl* Ur. Watson Sev. Smcr. xxiv. 153 A fleshe flye. .wyll 
leaue fylthy blowinges In the fleshe. 1577 Hounshed Ckron. 
III. vL asp Beyond the seas . . they stampc and streine their 
combs, bees, and young blowings altogither into the stuffe. 
1616 Sunn.. & Mamh. Countr. Farm 300 Bees are bred of 
Bees, either of their blowings, or some other matter of their 
generation. 1677 Hals Prim. Qrig. Man. 11. ix. sag The 
blowings of Flies, and almost all kind of Insects. 

4 . Blowing up, an explosion ; colloq. a scolding. 
177a Phil. Tram. LXIII. 44 The blowing up of a maga- 
zine of gun-powder. sQjp Hauburton Letterbox Gt . Hurst 
iv. as, I would give him a good blowing-up. 1874 Mrs. Wood 
7 . Ludlow Ser. 1. xxv. 448, 1 . .received a good blowing up 
from Mr. Brandon for my pains. 

6. Comb , as blowing-oylinder, the air-cylinder 
of a blast-engine; blowing-engine ( - blowing- 
machine) ; blowing-furnaoe, a blast fhrnace need 
in glass-working ; + blowing-house, a tin-smelt- 
ing house ; blowing-iron, -pipe, -tube (Glass- 
working ), an iron tnbe used in blowing glass; 
blowing-machine, any mechanical contrivance for 
producing a blast of air. 

1878 Urns Diet. Arts II. 654 A blowing furnace for blow- 
ing the pear-shaped balls . . into large globes. 1674 Ray 
Prewar. Pin Coll, iso The black Tin is smelted at the blow- 
ing house with Charcoal. 1873 Use Diet. Ar.s III. 1005 
Formerly in Cornwall nearly all the tin was smelted in 
blast-furnaces; these wnrks were called blowing-houses. 
1B55 tr. Labor Ws Arts Mid. Arts ix. 35a Gathers with the 
blowing-iron a small quantity of white glass. 

Blowing, vbl. sb * [f. Blow v* + - wo*.] The 
action of blossoming or blooming. +b. A bloom 
or blossom : also fig. (obs). 

tf *380 Wvcur Strut. Sel. Wks. I. aao pe blowings of )>es 
fruitys must fade. 1578 Lyt* Dodoens 6ya Clustering 
togither lyke the cattes tayles or blowinges of the Nut 
tree. 1*09 C. Butles Ftm. Mon. (16341 5® At the blewing 
of Palm, .they [wasps] fly abroad for food, sdtfo £. Water- 
mouse Arms 4 Arm. 184 These budds and Mowings of 
Nobility and Gentry. 1797 Hotcaorr Stotbcrfs Trav. 
(ed. a) III. lxix. 58 Flowers., whose periodical blowing is 
advertised io our newspapers. 

Blowing,///. [f. Blow v.l + -uro 8 .] That 
blows (see the vb.) ; esp. windy. 

Blowing adder, snake, a snake of Virginia, 
remarkable for inflating and extending the surface 
of its head before it bites. 

e 1175 Lamb. Ham. 87 Eislic swei . and blawende beman. 
>604 Friar Bacon's Proph. ago in Hail. &. P. P. X V« *78 
No butcher now can keepe His flesh from blowing flies. 
(678 Land. Gas. Na 1363/1 HU Majesties Ships.. are kept 
in this Harbor by the Mowing weather. z688 J. Clayton 
in PkiL Trans. XVIII. 134 The Blowing-Snake, an abso- 
lute Species of a Viper. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1843) I. 411 It had the appearance of blowing weather. 
184a Gard. Ckron. 107 Blowing-Sands, .or hills of moveable 
sand which are accumulated fay the winds. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 347 With rounded mouth and Mowing 
hair. 1884 Public Opinion c Sept. 305/1 The blowing adder 
wax formerly common in . . Orange County, New York. 

Blowing, ///• a a [f.BLOw v.* + -1N0-.J Blos- 
soming, in bloom. 

My BUckl. Horn. 57 FmRernesS . . swylc bet blowenda wudu. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 609 One small Thicket . . Of blow- 
ing Myrrh and Balme. 183s Woaosw. Dtmtk C. Lamb, 
Green, untrodden turf, and Mowing flowers. 

Blowing, variant of Blow** sb. 

Bio- wipe, a blow causing a bruise : tee Bio. 
Blowm, obs. form of Bloom v. 

. Blown (bldhn), ///. at [pa. pple. of Blow p.I] 
X Fanned, driven or tossed by the wind. 

*!*• As* Hamilton CaUch. $86 Baiflftt, m u be ane 
Marne fyra. 1746 Collins Ode Liberty 70 To the Mown 
Baltic, s86e Ansteo C ha n ne l tel. iv. xx. ved. e) 46a Blown 
•ea-sand covers the soil 
2 . Out of breath. 

*694 Marvell Rth. Trane}. u. 33 And chase the Mown 


Beer out of their Heard. 1799 Somerville Ckaso nt 
Now the Mown Stag.. Has measur'd half the Forest. 1873 
Black Pr* Tkuio x. 16a Too blown tospeMc. 

. 1 2 . Stale, flat, that has lost its freshness; tainted, 
sfiep Rowlands Lot. Humonrs Blood vL 75 Blown* drinke 
Is odtaus, what man can dUicat at V 1640 Br. Hall Epioc. 
n. x. 139 Some biowse ware out of the pack of his Recog. 
piti op a. 

4 . Breathed oat, whispered, hinted. 

Mias Skaks. Oh A ml iil 18a Whan I shall turns. .To such 
exuflflcate, and Mown 1 FoL blow'd] Surmises. 

6. Inflated ; swollen ; formed by inflation. Also 

blown-up. 

c mm Seven Sag. (P.)s*8i Crete blowen Maddyrshe brake. 
1196 Sham, t Hon. IV. iv. iL 53 How now tdowne lackT 
how now Quilt? 1618 Bolton Florus ill. v. 183 Fitting on 
a Mowne Bladder- iflge M. Donovan Dorn. Been. 03 
Too quick a heat of the kiln expels the water from the malt 
In a state of steam, with such force as to hunt the grain. 
This is called Mown malt. 1831 Brewstes Optics xu. too 
The thinnest films of blown glaro. 187a Swinburnx Ess. 4 
Stud. 11875) 347 A boyish torch-bearer with blown cheeks, 
b. fig. Inflated with pride or the like, arch . 

1483 Caxton Gold. Log. 154/3 Ambrom can not be so 
blowen and [a]wollen as thou arte. 1605 Shake. Lear iv. iv. 
e6 No Mowne Ambition doth our Armes incite. 1866 El nob- 
ley Hereto, L 37 More of a blown-up ana than thou art 
already. 

Blown,///. «.* [see Blow *.*] In bloom ; that 
has blossomed. Cl. Full-blown. 

c *000 Sax. Loockd. II. 146 Geblowenne wyrta. a sago 
Owl 4 Night. 1636 he nihtegale . . hupte uppon on blows 
ria. iflefi Shake. Ant. 4 Cl. iil xiii. 39 The Mowne Rone. 
184* Tennyson Lotot- Eaters 47 Petals from Mown roses on 
the grass. s 0 te Swinsurme Poems 4 Ballads , Match 3 
Blown flelds and flowerful closes. 

Blow-pipe, blowpipe, [f. Blow vA + Pipe.] 

1. a. A lube through which a current of air (or 
other gas) is blown into a flame to increase the 
heat, for the purpose of fusing metals, etc. ; especi- 
ally employed in chemical experiments, analysis, 
etc. v Hence, often aUrib. t as in bltnsrpipe anafysis t 
character , fiame. b. Glass blowing. A tube by 
means of which the molten glass is blown into the 
required shape. 

1685 Boyle Effects Motion Iv. 36 A small crooked pipe 
of metal or glass, such as Tradesmen . . call a Blow-pipe. 
1765 Douglas in Phil. Trans. LV 11 I. 185 The flame of a 
candle was directed to it by means of a blow-pipe. 1830 
Hkrschkl Stud. Nat . Phil. 11. vi. (i8jx) i6e These greet 
masses are made up of watch-glaMtfuh, and blowpipe-beads. 
ctjMsj. Wylxjk in Circ. Sc. I. 396/a Much art is required in 
using the Mow-pipe, i 860 Dana Min. Introd. eo Physical 
and Blowpipe characters. (879 Watts Diet . Cktm. 1 . 6t6 
A blowpipe flame of great power. 

2 . A long tube through which American Indians 
and other races propel arrows or darts by force of 
the breath. 

1845 Water-ton IVand. S. Amor. 1. L 89 They will, .send 
the poisoned dart from the blow-pipe true to Its destination. 
1840 Marry at Olio Podr. iRtldg.) sox Like an arrow from 
the blow-pipe of a South American Indian. 

Blowrt, variant of Blu&k, Obs. 

Blowaa, -Bed, -ay : see Blowze, Blowzed, -y. 
Blowt, var. of Blout. Obs., naked. 

Blowt(e, obs. form of Bloat a. a 
t Blow ter, v. Obs. [Cf. Bluthir, Bloutxb, 
Bluttkk.] intr. To blubber ; to weep effusively. 

Aon. Strickland Queens Scot. (185s) XI. *57 Derided the 
tears, which he [Duke of Norfolk, 1560] elegantly terms the 
blowtering, of Mary of Lorraine. 

t Blowth. Obs. exc- dial. Also 7 blouth, 7- 
(s.w.dial.) blooth. [f. Blow v.* + -th: si. growth.] 
Blowing or blossoming ; blossom, bloom. 

s6eo Carxw Cornwall in Wither Prose}. Brit., The tree 
Which forth this Mooth hath brought. 1014 Ralkioh Hist. 
World l Z55 The seeds and effects, .were as yet but poten- 
tiall, and In the Mowth and bud. 1760 Month Rev. jCLI I. 
185 The thorn’s first Mowth. 1859 Casern Ball 4 Songs 


flail, and In the Mowth and bud. 1760 Month Rev. XLII. 
185 The thorn’s first Mowth. 1859 Casern Ball 4 Songs 
sap The furse-Mooth on the hill. s86e Barnes Rhymes 


Dorset Dial. II. 95 A summer hedge in blooth. 

BlOWjr (blffj-i), «. [f. Blow 0.1 + -y!.] Char- 
seterizea by blowing. 

i8w Mias Mitpobd Pillage Ser. iv. (1863) >6 q It was a 
raw blowy March evening. 1840 Wilub Loiterings III. 039 
A very cold, blowy and rough night. 18(4 Lo. Palmerston 
in Daily Tel. a6 Aug., I had at one time nearly x,ooo acres 
of blowy sand where no Made of grass grew. 

Blows# (blauz). Also 6 blowessa, 6-7 
biowse, j blouse, 8 blows, 6 - blouse. [Of un- 
known origin : cf. various Du. and LG. words with 
the sense of 4 red * or 1 flushed * under Blush ; but 
some of the uses appear to be influenced by Blow 
v. 1 Perhaps originally a cant term. Cf. Blow**.] 

t X A beggar's trull, a beggar wench ; a wench. 

e tgn TVmbr Hnsb. (1878) 43 Whiles Gillet, his blouse, is 
a rnlJEng thy cow, Sir Hew is a rigging thy gale or the 
ow. sees Burton A mat. Mel 111. iii. iv. 11 . (1651) 608, I 
id rather marry e fair one, and put it to the hazard, than 
be troubled with a biowse. s6as JBraithwait Wkimuus 144 
His bonny blouse or dainty ooxie, being commonly a col- 
lapsed tinker's wife or some highway commoditie taken up 
upon trust. S639 Fobd Ladtfs Trial 111. L a66 Wench is your 
trull, your blowas, your dowdie. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 
(1869) *78 Yet hell be thought or aeeii, So good as George- 
a-Green : Aad calls his biowse, his queens, sm Rambt. 
FnddthCups 8. syip DTJrpry Pills Wj*) X. sThas keeps 
a blows Ana beats bis spouse. 

2 . • A fk% red-faced, bloted wench, or one 


whose head Js dressed like a slattern/ Bailey 
I 73 t» ‘ * ruddy fat-£soed wench.' J. b. Hence 
blowu-like adi. 

1874 L 60 My Basse is fair. And Shores wife but a biowse, 
compared to her. s6s8 Withsr Brit. Remomb. vi. 644 
Their Haring curies about their shag shorne browes Ds« 5 of 
the (airsst Lady, make a Mouse, sdie Hey wood Iron Art 
11. L L Wks. Ilf 364 Asfayre a biowse As you, sweets Uay. 

1647 Let. In Harrington Nugm Ant. xs6 The woaian, 
bravest prised, now blouse-like wood appear. 

BIOWSM vhluuzd), a. Also blowsed. [It has 
the form of a na. pple. of a vb. to blow u, in the 
sense of * to make blowzy ’ : cf. prec.] 

X Rendered blowzy in the face ; excited ; dis- 
ordered in dress or hair ; dishevelled, frowzy. 

S766 Goldsm. Vic. W. x, 1 don’t like to see my daughters 
trudging up to their pew ell blowzed and red with walking. 
JkisCx i. My eldest daughter was hemmed in and thumped 
about, all blowsed in spirits, and bawling for f airplay. 
1847 Texnybon Prtnc. iv. a6o Huge women blowsed with 
health and wind and rain And labour. 1884 Lmgm. Mar. 
June ays The cook came out with tolerably ‘ blowsed 'hair. 
f 2 . Blowzed off (see quot.). Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa <i8u) Vlll. all. 156 The paint 
lying in streaky seams not half blowsed off, discovering 
coarse wrinkled skins. 

t Blomdxig, a. Obs. [In form a pr. pple. of 
A vb. to biowse : cf. prec.] Tending to be blowzy. 

1753 Richardson Grandisoa [1781) V. bt. 48 Aunt Nell, 
whobaa naturally a good Mowting north-country cum* 
plexion, turned as pale as ashes, a *85 1 Joanna Haillik ^O). 
That blowcing wig of his. 

Blowsy (blutrzi), a. Also blousy, blowsy. 
[f. Blows* + -yi.] 

X Like a blowze ; having a bloated face ; red 
and coarse-complexioned ; flush ed-looking. 

S778 Mar D’Anslay Diary 4 Lett, 1 . 149 Thinking her- 
self too ruddy and blowzy, it was her custom to Meed herself 
three or four times against the Rugby races. 8787 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) To Laureate Wka 181a 1 . 47® Large-red-poll'd, 
blowzy hard two-handed jades. s88o Black w. Mag. Feb 
ni Like a common-place blowzy dairymaid. 

2 . Of hair, dress : Dishevelled, Irowzy, slatternly. 
C-S770 T. Ekskinr Th* Barber in Poet. Regr. <z8ro> 308 

Long his beard, and blouzy hair S854 Thackeray Nowtomes 
I. *37 Smiled at him from under her blowsy curb papers. 

3 . Coarse, rustic. 

1851 Helps Com}. Sotit. v. (1874) 64 , 1 cannot fancy the 
blowsy wisdom of the country, 
t BloyBteroug, a. (Cf. boisterous , blusterous .) 
156S T. Howell Nave Sonets (1870) 144 Do bloystcrous 
blastes that blow, compell to hoyee thy saylc. 

Blub, v. [A variant or parallel form of Blob w] 
1 1 . L tram. To swell, pnff out with weeping 
or otherwise. Obs. 

*550 Mirr. Mag. xts My face was Mown and blub'd with 
dropsy wan. 

1 2 . intr. To swell, protrude. Obs. 
s6 I4 Southern* DitaOpointm. 11. i. Wks. (17*1) 101 Her 
eyes and lips, see how they blubb and pout. 

II. 8. Short for Blubbxb v. in bense 4. (colloq.) 
s8o4 Tarras Poems 194 (Jam./ Your cheeks are sae Meer't, 
and aae blubbit adownT 

t Blub, a. Obs . An attrib. use of Blub v.. chiefly 
used in combination (cf. knock-knet'd) with sense 
• Swollen, puffed, protruding*, as in b/ub-cheoks, 
- lips ; whence in comb, blub-checked, blub-faced, etc. 

1603 Knollkb Hist. Turkss <i6at) 775 Blub cheeked, and 
exceeding red faced, sfieo Shelton Quix. 111 . e. 64 A 
Country Wench .. blub. fac'd, and flat-nosed. 1679 Shad- 
wfll True Widow 11. Wks. 17*0 111 . t47 Yon have a pretty 
pouting about the mouth . . and fine little blub-lips. 

Blubber (blsrbai), zd.l Also 4 bluber, 4-6 
blober, 5 bloburo, blobyr, blubblr, 7 blobber, 
(bio other). [ME. blober, bluber sb., blubren. 

blober vb. are both found in 14th c. : it is uncer- 
tain which was of prior formation ; perhaps the 
verb. Being so muen earlier than blob, blub, they 
cannot be extensions of the latter ; but are prob. 
onomatopoeic, from the action of the lips in making 
a bubble, or imitating various bubbling sounds or 
motions of liquids. Cf. the parallel Blabber. 
There is also a dial. Ger. blubbern , said of water 
casting np bubbles, and a LG. blubbct n in htrdt 
blubbern to babble or * blether'. See other analo- 
gous forms in Wedgwood. The relation to bubble is 
seen also in the fact that in north, dial. * bubble* 
is used for the vb. in senses 3, 4, as Sc. * to bubble 
an* greit' — to blubber and weep.] 
t X The foaming or boiling of the sea. Obs. 
esasg E. E. AIM. P. C. ati In Mubcr of ha Mo Hod 
human her orea. Ibid, C. s 66 How fro h* hot in-lo h* 
Mober wats with a best lachched. 

1 2 . A bubble of foam or air upon water. Obs. 
exc. dial. 


c 1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blobnra f SE09 Wpbyr], burbulium. 
c 145a Hkmryson Test. Cres. 19a And albas mouth a Mubbir 
stode of fone. 1590 Palsgil 199/1 Blober upon water, 
bovteillis. State , Leslie of Powts 136 if am.) That he has 
seen blubbers upon the water. . that byMnbbero he means atr- 
bubbles. tkjpeoMMt EsssLAngL Gloss., BleMrr,abubMe. 
8. A jelly-fish or Mednsa, also called sea-nettle, 
sdes Caiew Cornwall 34 b, There Swimmeth alto in the 
Sea, a round slynaia anhatance, called a Blobber, reputed 
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noysome to the fish. 1799 Dalrymple in Phil. Trduo. 
LX VIII. 393 There were many blubbers in the ship's wdu, 
which made a very luminous appearance, 1839 Marmat 
Jac. Faith/. xni, The sailors call them blubbers, bec ffi ee 
they are composed of a son of transparent jelly. “ *' 

4 . The fat of whales and other cetaceans, 
which train oil Is obtained. 

1664 PhiL Tnvu. 1. is The Oyl of the Blubber is as clear 
and falrasany Whey. 1666 Lend. Gas. No. 47/1 She. .had 
in her about twelve hundred weight of Bloother for Oyl. 
1671 Kav in Phil. Tram. VI. 3375 Thf fat, which ..our 
Seamen call the Blubber. 17416 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 

“ »li, but Blush, or Blubber, fike 
large 


(17571 43 Not properly Flesh, but Blush, or Blubber, 
Whales Blubber. «Bto Yeats Hitt. Comm. 081 In a I 
whnle the blubber will weigh thirty tons. 

6. The action of blubbering or weeping. 

lieg Jonathan 1. 85 Jot ham . . whose every breath 

was a hoarse blubber, 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. ix. xL 
j 8>» All in a blubber of tears. 

6. Comb, and Atirib . (chiefly in sense 4), os 
blubber-boat, •cash, chopper , -fork, - oil, , •room, 
-ship; blubber fed ndj. ; also, blubber-guy, a 
large rope, or 4 guy’, suspended between the fore 
and main masts oi a whaler, to assist in securing 
and supposing the carcase of a whale ; blubber- 
lamp, n lamp whi Ji bums blublier-oil ; blubber- 
■pads, a spade-like knife used by whalers. 

lip Sis J. Boss N.-W. Past. vi. 83 Wo passed a blubber 
cask. 1849 as ' 1 ‘oon Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. IV. 1316/1 The 
fat, blubber-fed . . K«uuitnaux. iBj6 Kane A ret Exp. 1 1 . 
ii. 99 , 1 carried in our blubber-lamp. 1884 Gd. Words Jan. 
40/a A wooden jetty, a blubber-boat, and a pile of casks. 

Blubber, sb.- One who blubs. 

183s Carlyle in Erasers Mag- V. 393 The purfly sand- 
blind lubber and blubber, w.th his oj>en mouth, and face of 
bruised honeycomb. 

Blu bber, a. [Altered from the earlier Blab- 
bisk, Blubber probably under the influence of 
blub and blubber ib.l Swollen, protruding ; esp. 
said of the lips. (Often with hyphen.) 

Hence blub bar-lipped, -oheeked a. 

1667 DxvKNANr & Dpyhen Tempest m. iii, My dear 
Blubber-lips ; this observe my Chuck. 1677 Land. Gao. 
No. tat 1/4 Henry Ulomficld . . of a ruddy complexion, 
having full blubber lips very remarkable. 1690 Ibid. No. 
3550/4 George Crockefurd . with short black Hair . . and 
Blubber- Lipped. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 178 
Blubber-check’t. «*S Storr Talism. (18631 *9® A Negro, 
is he not. .with black skin . . a flat nose, and blubber lipsT 
/1184s Hood Doves 4 Crows iii, Stretch cv’ry blubber- 
mouth from ear to ear. 

Blubber (bluhw), v. [For forms and ety- 
mology see the sb.] 

1 1 * intr. To bubble, bubble up ; to give forth a 

j water. Obs. 

, blubrandc, & blak. vn- 

blypu to ne)e. c 1340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 3174 pe borne [ s 
rivulet] blubred perinne, as hit boyled hade. 1780 K. Pt’L- 
tock Life P. Wilkins xii. ■ 1883) 38/9 My kettle . . had been 
boiling, till hearing it blubber very loud . 


bubbling sound, as a spring, boiling 1 
r 1335 E. E. A Hit. P. U. 10x7 Hto, blubrar 


the fire. 


[ whipped it off 


2 . /runs. +ft. To allow (tears) to bubble forth, 
to give copious vent to (tears). Obs. b. To utter 
or ciy out with copious tears and sobs. 

1588 Stuubm Antit. Abus. 11877) luS Blubljcring foorth 
seas of teares. 1590 G mi. inf. Setter too late ;i6oo' 36 The 
tcares trickled down the vermilion of her cheeks, and shce 
blubbred out this passion. 17x0 Gay Poems 1713) II. 63 
She thus begins. And sobbing, blubbers forth her sins. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvn. iii, Western, whose eyes 
were full of tears . . blubbered out * Don’t be chicken- 
hearted ’. 

3 . intr. To weep effusively ; to weep and sob 
unrestrainedly and noisily. (Generally used con- 
temptuously and in ridicule for 4 weep ’.) 

c 1400 Test. Love 11. 11560' 283/1 Han women none other 
wrcch . . but blobcr anu wepe till hem list stint. 1530 
Palsgr. 458/1, I blober, I wepe, je p ten re. a 2333 Udai l 
Royster D. in. iv, What, weep? Fie for shame I And 
blubber T 156a PhaP.ii Aineui ix. B biv b, Shee blobbryng 
still, and kindlyng further greif. 1605 B. Jonson Votpone 
11. vii. Wks. (1616)477 What, blubbering Y Come, driu those 
teares. 2708 Smollett Rod. Rand. xliv. (1804) 393 He 
blubbered like a great school-boy who had been whipt. 
i8a6 Scott Woods t. iv, PIiusIm Mayflower blubbered heartily 
for company. 2837 H ugii ks Tom Brown viii. ( 187 x ) x 79. 

4 . tram. To wet profusely or disfigure (the face) 
with weeping ; to beweep. Also fig. (The notion 
of 4 swell with weeping* is later, and influenced 
by Blubber a.) 

1584 Greene Card 0/ Fancy Wks. 1889 IV. 164 Whome 
he found all blubbered with tears. 1896 Spenser F.Q. 11. i. 
13 Her face with teares was fowly blubbered, a 1631 Donne 
Serm. Iv. 333 God sees Team in the heart of a man before 
they Blubber his face. 1638 Suckling Aglaura v. i. (1646) 
56 The pretty flowers blubber'd with dew. 
b. transf. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks . Ser. I. (1873) 949 Tram- 
mels and pot-hooks which the little . . Elkanahs blotted 
and blubbered across their copy-books. 

Blubbera'tion. * Blu burring : see -ation. 

181a H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. (2833) 155 They sung a 
quartette in grand blubberatlon. 

Blubbered, pel. a. Also 6 bloubred. [f. 
Blubbrr w. + -KD.J Flooded with tears ; said of 
the eyes, cheeks, face ; in later usage also, swollen 
and disfigured with weeping. 

c 2978 Ca mbytes in Had. bodsley IV. 908 With blubb'red 
eyes into my arms I will thee take. 2992 Spenser Daphn. 


{ 32 Did rend hU halre, and beat his blubbred bee. ridge 
)B15MM. OP Hawth. Whs. ji A blubber’d band Of weeping 
virgins. 1718 Prior Poems 96 Dear Cloe, how blubber'd 
U that pretty Face 1 stSo Hawthorne Marb. Faun (2878) 
1. vii. 86 Representing the poor girl with blubbered eyes. 

1 2. Loosely used for Blubber a . : Swollen ; a. 
said of thick protruding lips. Obs. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 14, I omit their flat noses, and 
blubberd lips, bigge enough without addition. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Being, in. 33. 1724 Gay Sheph. Week ns. 39 Her 
blubber’d Lip by smutty Pipes Is worn. 

+ b. fig. Inflated like a bubble. Obs. ran. 

2699 Fomfret Poems (1794) 7a Swell'd with Success and 
blubber'd up with Pride. 


as prec. + -IB '.] 


Btabbarer ^blirberw). [f. 

One who blubbers or weeps violently. 

2786 tr. Beckfortts Vathek (1868 99 Without th- counsels 
of that blubberer. a 2848 Marry at R. Reefer xxxi, Hie 
blubberer in the smock-frock. 

Blirbbari&g, vbi. sb. [f. a. p rec. + -ING 1 ] 
The action of weeping profusely and noisily. 

*580 North Plutarch (1676) 179 Lamentations made at 
the funerals of the dead, with blubbering and beating them- 
telues. 2792 Richardson Pamela (1894) I. xi. 99 He was 
angry, and said . . Cease your blubbering. 187a Darwin 
Emotions vi. x$6 Paroxysms of violent crying or blubbering. 

Blu’bbering, ppl. a. Al>o 4-5 bloberond. 
[f. as prec. + -lNo si .J 

fl. 13 ubbling, gurgling (like a spring). Obs. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 9649 Till the bloberond blode blend 
with the rayn. 2646 Ckashaw Steps to Temp. 33 At my 
feet the hlubh'ring mountain, Weeping, melts into a foun- 
tain. 2863 Haring Gould Iceland xxu 363 The bottom of 
this is also full of little blubbering springs. 

2 . Shedding tears profusely yobs.) ; weeping and 
sobbing noisily and unrestrainedly. A contemp- 
tuous expression for 'weeping*. 

2581 Newton Seneca's Thebais 49b, M^r trickling teares. 


my blubbriug Kycs, may put you out ol 
Collier Art torment. 46 Begone out of my sight, you 
blubbering fool. 286a Sat. A’<*r. 13 SepL 301 The some- 
what scornful astonishment which is aroused in the unde- 
veloped English mind when it is first called upon to sym- 
pathize with the blubbering demigods of Ilium, 
lienee Blu’bberingly adv. 

2833 Bkckkokd Recoil. 116 Donna Inez was called . . and 
embraced by his right reverence most blubberingly. 2844 
Tuppkk Crock of G. xxv. aoa She . . kept calling blubber- 
ingly for ' Simon, -poor dear Simon 

Blirbberoua, a. •* Hluiiiikk a. 

2863 Sala Capt. Dang. II. ii. 65 They went Raving Mad, 
gnawing their Tongues and poor blubbcrous Lips to pieces. 

Blubbi 


hary (bln tori), a. [f. Blubber sb. -yl.J 

Of the nature of (whale's) blubber. Also fig. 

2792 F.. Darwin Bot. Card . " J ’ 

pierce his blubbery sides. 


343 Democracy is the blubbery spawi 
drunkenness of aristocracy. 2880 Daily 


1. 44 Spears and javelins 
2853 Landor Last Fruit (1853) 

>awn begotten by the 

aily Tel. 20 Sept., The 
gelatinous and blubbery surface of the whale's body. 

Blu'cher. [Named after the Prussian com- 
mander Field-Marshal von Bliicher (bliix y £r), but 
commonly mispronounced (blu'tjaj) or (blil kai).] 

1 . A strong leather half-boot or high shoe, the 
actual pattern varying with the fashion. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iii. (18381 9* Ink-bottles alter- 
nated with . . tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, and 
Hluchcr Hoots. iBu Thackeray Neivcomes 1. 130 My 
own bootmaker wouldn’t have allowed poor F. B. to ap- 
pear in Bluchers. 1859 Sat. Rev. 19 Feb. 990/9 If they 
[Indies] will trample on us with a hobnailed blue her. 

2 . (See quots.) 

2864 Soc. Sc. Rer*. I. 406 The railway companies recog- 
nize two other classes of cabs, called the 'privileged*. . and 
the ‘Bluchers’ named after tho Prussian Field Marshal 
who arrived on the field of Waterloo only to do the work 
that chanced to lie undone. 2870 Athenaeum 5 Mar. 228 
Noil-privileged cabs, which are admitted to stations after 
all the privileged have been hired, are known as Mucher*. 

t Blu dder, v. Obs. Perhaps — To blunder ; 
perh. To talk stuff; cf. Blether, Bluthkr. (Much 
used by Bald.) Hence Bhrddering ppl. a. 

1533 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. iMarn.) I. 359 The 
blinde bludderinge napistes. 2554 — Declar. Bonners Ar . 
tides xxxvi. <D.j This bussard, this beast, and this blud- 
dering papiste. 

Bludder, variant of Bluthkr v. 

Blude, Sc. and north, dial, form of Blood. 

t Blude-blaok. Obs. rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

2647 Lilly Ckr. As trot. viii. 60 The Bat or Blude-black, 
Crow, Lapwing. £1 (or blinde b[I\ach.) 

Bludgeon (blu-d^an). [Not found before the 
18th c. ; origin unknown. 

Blogon (with g=j) is quoted by Dr. Whitley Stokes from 
the Cornish drama Origo Mundi (? 14th c.', but its rela- 
tion to the English is uncertain. Other Celtic etymologies 
sometimes proposed are on many grounds untenable. A 
Du. vb. bluasen to bruise, has also been compared ; and it 
has been suggested that the word is of cant origin, con- 
nected with blood.] 

A short stout stick or club, with one end loaded 
or thicker and beavief than the other, used as a 
weapon. / 

1730 Bailey, Bludgeon, an oaken stick or club. 2755 
Genii. Mag. XXV. 135 These villains . . knocked him down 
* ‘1 a bludgeon. 2798 in Ld. Auckland's Carr. (286a) III. 
taclcedby 


with a bludgeon. _ 

411 They were attaclced by nine men . . armed with swords 
ana short bludgeons. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi ( 1 873) 59 Scarce 
any weapons but staves and bludgeons had been yet seen 


among them. t9m Siubbr Const. Hist. III. xviiL 103 
Called by the annalists the parliament of bats or bludgeons. 


b. Comb, bludgeon-man, one armed with a 
bludgeon; bludgeon-work, fighting with blud- 
geons, hand-to-hand fighting. 

2797 W. Taylor in Month. Ret*. XXU* 3*8 Assisted by 
the Mudgeoa-meu of some powerful faction. 2813 Welling- 
ton Let. ■ Aug. in Gurw. Disp. X. 6oe The battle of Che 
sBth was fair bludgeon work. 

BlU'dgaon, v. [f. prec. *b.] tram. To strike or 
fell with a bludgeon oi similar weapon. 

1868 Doran Saints 4 Sin. I. 093 Such a preacher, .would 
be bludgeoned into a mummy. >884 Pall Mail G. 15 Oct. 
3/1 To bludgeon an opponent who has a sharp tongue. 
Blu ’ dgeonady a. [f. Bludgeon sb. + -id 2 .] 

Armed with a bludgeon, or with bludgeons. 

2780 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 194/9 They had n blud- 
geoned mob watting for them in the street, tin P'rassPs 
Mag. IV. 505 The bludgeoned Airy of the rabble. 

Bls-dgeoner, -«® ». [t. « pwc .+ -*b J.-mb.] 
One who uses, or is armed with, a bludgeon. 

185a Blncktv. Mag. 994 Those brutal bludgeoneen. .go out 
. . in gangs to poach. 1833 Trollope Warden aiv 244 Old 
Sl Dunsuui with its smiting bludgeoners has beau removed. 
Blu(e, obs. pa. t. of Blow t/. 1 
Blue (bli?, bl>£), a. Forms: 3 bleu, 3-8 blew, 
4 blu(e, bluw(e, 4-5 blwe, 4-6 blewe, 7- blue. 
[ME. blew, a. OF. bleu, a Common Romanic 
word ( = Pr. blau, blava , OSp. btavo. It. dial. 
biavo, tncd.I.. bldvus\ ad. OHG. or OLG. bldw- 
OTcut. bhhwo-z blue, whence also ON. bid-, like- 
wise adopted in ME. as bla, bio, now Blar. The 
corresponding OE. form bldw (or *blxw) is known 
only in Erfurt Gloss. 115a, 4 blata, pigmentum : 
haul b auum\ and the derivative blkwen (: — A/J- 
wtno -) ‘perseuB*. But neither of these survived 
into ME., where their place was supplied by the 
adoption of ON. bid, in .*>ense of 4 liv idus\ and of 
F. bleu in sense of 4 cut ulcus'. The OTcut. bltPwo- 


was perh. cognate with L .flavus yellow (though 
blfavo-z would be the expected Teutonic form), 
the names of colours having often undergone 
change in their application ; thus OSp. biavo was 
‘yellowish-grey*. (The guess that bUtwo- wa9 
derived from the stem *bliuiuan , Goth, bligg- 
wan to beat, as ‘the colour caused by a blow 1 
is not tenable.) The present spelling blue is very 
rare in ME., and hardly known in 16-1 7th c. ; it 
became common under French influence only after 
1700. In pronunciation, nearly all the diction- 
aries still recognize (bl>i 7 ), but the more easily 
pronounced (bl/ 7 j is general in educated speech.] 

I. Properly. 

1 . The name of one of the colours of the spec- 
trum ; of the colour of the sky and the deep sea ; 
cerulean. 

a 1300 [see Blue sb. 1). c 2393 E. E. Allit. P. A. 423 Art 
bou pe quene of heuenczblwe. 2366 Test. Ebor. (1836/ 1. 81 
Una in robam blue. 2394 Ibid. 1. 108 Un drape de blew 
saye. 138s Wyclif Ex. xxvi. 14 Another couertour of blew 
ckyniies. c 2386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 636 And by hire bvddes 
heed she made a mewe, And coucred it with veluettes blewe 
[v. r. blue, bluwe]. 2486 Bk. St. Albans A ij b. It hade 
need to be died other green or blwe. 2570 Levins Manip. 
94 Blewe, centleus. 2396 Spender Astroph . 183 The gods 
. . Transformed them . . Into one flow re that is both red 
and blew. 2669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 1. xliv. (2682) 153 
Between blew and green. 2728 Pope Iliad xv. 195 And to 
blue Neptune thus the goddess calls. 1797 Coleridge 
Christabel 1. Concl., The blue sky bends over all. 2853 
Dickens Dorrit i, A sea too intensely blue to be looked at. 
1884 W. Sharp Earth's Pokes, etc. 249 Bluer than bluest 
summer air. 

b. Said of the colour of smoke, vapour, distant 
hills, steel, thin milk. 

260R Siiaks. Ham. v. i. 977 The skyish head Of Mew 
Olympus. 2718 Pope Dunctad 111. 3 Him close she cur- 
tain’d round with vapours blue. 2809 J. Barlow Columb. 
vn. 400 His blue blade waved forward. 2832 Lytton 
Godolph. xxxiv, That chain of hills . . stretched behind . • 
their blue and dim summits melting into the skies, a 1839 
De Quikcky Wks. 11863) II. 14 Skimmed or blue milk being 
only one half-penny a quart- in Grasmere. 2860 Dickens 
Uucomm. Trav. xi. 107 Sails of ships in the blue distance. 

o. Said of a pale flame or flash without red 
glare (as of lightning, etc.) ; e. g. in phr. To bu* n 
blue, which a candle is said to do as an omen of 
death, or as indicating the presence of ghoBts or 
of the Devil (perh. referring to the blue flame of 
brimstone ; see De Foe, Hist. Devil ch. x.). 

2394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii 280 The Lights bume blew I 
It is now dead midnight. 1601 — Jul. C. 1. Ill 50 Tho 
crosse blew Lightning. 261s Bbaum. ft Fl. Knt. Burn. 
Pestle, Ribands black and candles blue For him that was 
of men most true. 1649 Br. Reynolds Serm. Hosta i. 54 In 
a mine, if a damp come, it is in vaino to trust to your 
lights, thoy will bum blew, and dimme, and at last vanish. 
X7s6 De Foe Hist . Devil x. That most wise and solid sug- 
gestion, that when the candies bum blue the Devil is in the 
room. x8a4 Byron Juan xvi. xxvi. His taper Burnt, and 
not bine, as modest Upon use . . Receiving sprites. 

d. Said of the veins as they show through the 
skin. Cf. blue blood (see Blood 8 ). 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL 11. v. 99 There is Gold, and heere 
My blewest vaines to kiase : a hand that Kings hatio lipt. 
2845 Browning Bishop orders Tomb, Some lump .. of lapis 
lazuli . . Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna's breast. 2883 
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taken jyftes. c 1J5 Dirty Myst. < 188a) 
1 you talk and Hide tyl! it ware blewe. 
* tv. v. v. 49 Tliere pinch the Maid* as 


• 

Mat. OutaAMT Madam II. xxvL 90 Blue veins showing 
distinctly through the delicate tissue of hie akin. 

Often taken as the colour of constancy or un- 
changingness (? with regard to the blue of the sky, 
or to some specially fast dye). Hence true Hut 
{fa) • faithful* staunch and unwavering (in one’s 
faith^principleti etc.) : sterling, genuine, real. See 

a s geo Balad Sr mgst. Women Unconst. In Stow*s Chancer 
(1561) 340 To news things* your lust is euerkene. In stede 
of blew, thus may ye were al grans. 167a Walker Partem. 

K in HazL Eng. Pern., True blue will never stain. 1674 
. Fairfax Bulk & Sclv. xjx It being true blew Gotham 
or Hobbes ingrain d, one or the two. zyeg Hickeiinoill 
Friest-Crqft 11. viii. 86 The Old Beau is True* Blew, to the 
Highflown Principles (of) King Edward’s First Protestant 
Church. 1769 Ainsworth Lot. Did. 1. s.v. Bine . 

f. The particular shade is expressed by words 
prefixed, as clear , dark, deep, intense, light ; azure , 
indigo, lavender, plum , sky, slate, ultramarine , 
violet ; also by arbitrary words, as Prussian, Berlin, 
royal, navy. See also Blue sb. 2, 

X4tg Test. Ebor.K 18361 1.38a Lectum do worsteds de light 
blewe et sadde blewe. ft* 1479 Sqr. low* Derr* in Dom. 
Atxhii . II. iso Damaske wnyte and asure blewe. 

Hawks Past. Pleas . x vm. xii, Velvet, al of Indy blewe. 

Corea., Couleur terse, skie-culour, azure colour . . light blue. 
x6aa Pbacham Corny l. Gentl. 1. xxiiL (1614) 78 That which 
we call deye colour or heavens-blew. im Garden x8 Mar. 
183/3 Rich azure blue, dark blue. .violet blue, rich blue. 

2 . Livid, leaden-coloured, as the skin becomes 
after a blow, from severe cold, from alarm, etc. ; -■* 
obs. Blo, and dial. Blab. Black and blue : see 
Black a. 13, Blak 1 b. Cf. also Blue eye. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 1S5 pat fur shal falle and for- 
brenne al to blewe [1377 blo] askes The houses and J»e 
homes of hem bat taken jyftes. 

1. 340, I shuld bete 

1*98 Siiaks. Merry _ . 

blew as Bill-berry. 1634 Milton Camus 434 Blue meagre 
liag, or stubborn unlaid ghost. 174B Smollktt Rod. Rand. 

11 . 93 My fingers cramped and niy nose . . blue. 1814 Scott 
Ld \ of Isles v.xxvi, His trembling Ups are livid blue. 

9 . Jig, Affected with fear, discomfort, anxiety, 
etc . ; dismayed, perturbed, discomfited ; depressed, 
miserable, low-spirited ; esp. in phr. To look blue . 
Blue funk (slang) : extreme nervousness, tremulous 
dread. 

a 1530 Peblis to Play ii. 6 Than answerit Meg full blew. 
c 1600 Rob. Hoad (Ritson) 11. xxxvi. 84 It made the sunne 
lookc blue. s68a N. O. Soileau's Lutrin 1. 316 But when 
ho came to't, the poor Lad look’t Blew. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lot. Diet. (Morel! » 1. s. v. Blue . He looked very blue upon it, 
valde perturbatus fuit. 1840 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) is Great panic exists here, and even the knowing 
ones, .look very pale and blue. i86x Sat. Rev. a^ Nov. 534 
We encounter . . the miserable Dr. Blandling in what is 
called . . a blue funk. 1871 Maxwell in Life (1883) xii. 38a 
Certainly \A»p 6 r Scot is the Homeric for a blue funk. >883 
Harper* s Mag. Mar. 600/1 I'm not a bit blue over the pro- 
spect. 

+4. Of the colour of blood ; ? purple. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 35 Blew [A. blo we], blodius. 

II. transf. and fig. 

5 . Dressed in blue ; wearing a blue badge. 

1998 B. Jonson Ev. man in Hum. 11. iv. We that are Blue- 
waiters. 1605 Armin Poole upon F. (1880) 4a Blew John, 
that giues Food to feede worms*. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 111. 
vi. xia The blew auxiliary Regiment. 1709 Loud, Gas. No. 
4508/a Two Battalions of the blue Foot-Guards. 1883 Reads 
Tit for Tat 1 , Gainsborough's blue boy. 

D. Blue Squadron : one of the three divisions 
made of the English Fleet in the 17th c. 

i66S Loud. Ctf«.Na 3/3, 17 or 18 sail of English Men of 
War (of the Blew Squadron*. 1689 Ibid. No. 9467/4 This 
day Mr. Edward Russell, Admiral of the Blue Squadron, 
1703 Ibid. No, 3896/3 John Leake, 
n Rear-Admiral of the Blue, to be 
m Squadron. 1840 Penny Cycl XVI. 
160 Admirals of the red, white, blue, squadrons . . bear a 
square flag of the colour of their squadron at the main . . 
top gallant mast. % 

o. Blue was formerly the distinctive colour for 
the dress of servants, tradesmen, etc., also of 
paupers, charity-school boys, almsmen, and in 
Scotland of the king's almoners or licensed beg- 
gars ; cf. blue apron (sec 13), Blue-bottle, Blue- 
goat, Blue-gown. 

1609 B. Jonson Case Altered 1. il. (N.) [A serving-man] 
Ever since I was of the blue order. 

d. See Blub sb. 9. 

0 . Belonging to Ine political party which, in any 
particular district, has chosen blue for its distinc- 
tive colour. (In most parts of England the Con- 
servative party.) 

i8m Disraeli Corr. to. Sister (1 8861 35, 1 . . have gained 
the mow of hands, which no bine candidate ever did Before. 
>868 Holms Lss B. Godfrey U. *90 She had not won his 
promise to vote blue. Ibid. IiL 097 This was a blue demon- 
stration, a gathering of the Conservative dans. 

b. True blue : (see above I e) specifically ap- 
plied to the Scottish Presbyterian or Whig party 
in the 1 7th c. (the Covenanters having adopted blue 
as their colour in contradistinction to tne royal 
red); but also with any use of blue, as in quot 
i860 where it — * staunchly Tory \ 

*8% Butlsb Hud. u t. sox For his Religion it was fit To 
match his Learning and his Wit; Twas Presbyterian true 


MS 

Blew. t|8sB urns A nthods Ram. Cryx ill, Dempster, a true 
blue Scot I'm war ran. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ubii 7S 
A tough true-blue Presbyterian, called Deans. 1860 1 roc- 
loek Framley P. i. 10 There was no portion of the county 
more decidedly true blue. 

7 . Of women: Learned, pedantic. See Blue- 
stocking. (Usual ) y contemptuous !) 

1788 Mad. D asblay Diary (184a) IV. axo Nobody would 
have thought it more odd or more blue. 1813 Mas. Edge- 
worth Patron. II. xxvi. 117 They are all *0 wise, and ho 
learned, so bine. 1834 Southey Doctor xv. tt86a* 37 A Lady 
. . bluer than ever one of her naked, woad-*tained ancestor* 
appeared. 184a Dickens Amer. Rotes < 1850*38/9 Blue ladies 
there are, in Boston. 1864 Spectator N o. 1875. 660 A clever, 
semible woman, rather blue. 

*• fig. Often made the colour of plagues and 
things hurtful. Cf. senses 1 c , 3 b., and Blue 
DKVIL. 

174s Young AY. Tk. v. 157 Riot, pride, perfidy, blue vapour* 
breathe. 174a R* Blair Grave 62b Racking pains, And 
bluest plague*, are thine. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 
(Morell) 1 &. v. Blue, It was a blue bout to him, istud Mi 
fatale f nit. 1847 Barham lugol. Leg., Black Mousquet. 
11. xv, Those mischievous Imps, whom the world . . Ha* 
strangely agreed to denominate * Blue.' 1896 Bryant On 
Revisit. Country v, The mountain wind.. Sweeps the blue 
streams of pestilence away. 

9 . colloq. Indecent, obscene. Cf. Blueness 4. 

10 . Phrases {colloq.). Till all is blue : said of 
the effect of drinking on the eyesight. By all that* s 
blue : cf. Fr. farbleu euphem for pardieu.) 

16x6 R. C. Times' Whit. v. 1835 They drink . . Vntill their 
adie heads doe make the ground Seeme blew vnto them. 
1838 Fraser's Mag. XVil. 313 Cracking jokes and bottles, 
until all i* blue. 1840 Markyat Poor Jack xxiii, 'The 
black cat, by all that's blue !' cried the captain. x86o Bart- 
lett Diet. Amcr., Blue . . a synonym in the tippler's 
vocabulary for ' drunk To drink ' till all's blue ' is to get 
exceedingly tipsy. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v.. 
Till alts Blue', carried to the utmost— a phrase borrowed 
from the idea of a vessel making out of port, and getting 
into blue water. 

IIL Comb. 

11 . General combinations: a. qualifying the 
names of other colours, as blue-grccn. -grey, -lilac, 
-purple, -roan, - violet , - white ; also Bluk-iilack. 

x8m Singleton Virgil I. an His eyeball*, flashing wiih 
a "blue-green glare. 1899 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 61 The keen 
glance of her "blue-grey eye. 188a Garden a Dec. 481/9 
The colour varies from a deep "blue-purple to a bright 
violet-purple. 1687 Loud. Gas. No. 2324/4 A Mare or a 
"blue roan colour. x88x Daily News 34 Feb. 31 A blue 
roan . . which won at Oxford last summer. *®79 Rood 
Chromatics ix. 12a The three fundamental colour*., red, 
green, and "blue-violet. 

b. parasynthetic and instrumental, as blue- 
aproned [f. blue apron + -kd *], -backed, -blooded, 
-bloused, -chequed, -coloured, -faced, -flowered, 
-haired, -laid ^sec Laid], -listed, - mantled, -staitted, 
-throated, -veined, -washed, -winged; blue-glanc- 
ing, -glimmering. 

1040 Br. Hall Car. Moder. 33/1 A separatist, a "blue- 
anroned man, that never knew any better school than his 
shop-board. 1691 Cleveland Poems it On J. IV. 17 A lair 
blew-apron’d Priest. 1849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 174 
A "blue-backed gull, and a curlew. 1863 Kingsley Water 


Mafagasc. xi. 980 The little . .^blue-flowered lobelia ap- 
peared in great abundance. *647 H. Moss Song qf Soul if. 

111. 1. xxii, The Sun, the Moon, the Earth, "blcw-glimmering 
Hel. 1634 Milton Comus 99 This isle . . He quarters to his 
"blue-haired deities. 1899 Kingsley Heroes v. 167 Posei- 
don the blue-haired king of the seas, c-1869 J. Wylde in 
CYnr. Sc. I. 133/1 Cream and "blue-laid paper. 1658 May 
Old Couple 1. 1. in Dodsley (1780' X. 448 The blushing rose, 
"blue-mantled violet i8m Anstbd Channel 1 st. 11. ix. ted. a) 
905 Hot *> The "blue-throated warbler {Sylvia turcica) may 
be named at a rare visitor. 1993 Shake. Ven.SrAd '. 125 
These "blue-veined violets, whereon we lean. 1797 Cole- 
ridge Christ abet 1. ix, Her blue- veined feet unsandal'd 
were. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breahf. 60 A "blue-winged 
butterfly. 

12 . Used more or less descriptively and distinc- 
tively, in forming the names of natural objects: 
a. Animals, as blue -back, a species of bird ; 
blue-breast, the Blue-throated Redstart or War- 
bler ; blue bull, the Nyl-gau or Nhilgai of India ; 
blue oat, a Siberian cat valued for its fur ; blue 
cooks, the Salmo albus ; blue fox, a variety of the 
Arctic fox, and its fur; blue hawk, (a.) the Pere- 

S ine Falcon {F. peregrinus) ; {b.) the Ring-tailed 
arrier ( Circus cyancus also called blue glide 
and blue kite ; blue-head, a worm used as bait ; 
blue poker, a kind of duck, the Pochard ; blue- 
poll, the Salmo albus ( « blue oooke) ; blue-rook, 
a kind of pigeon ; blue throat, a bird, the Sylvia 
suecica ; blue tit, the Blue Titmouse ; — Blue oaf 
blue-wing, name of a genus of ducks. Also 
f ue goose, jay, linnet, sharks etc.; and in the 
names of many artificial angling flies, as blue dun, 
blue gnat, blue jay , etc. Also Blue-bi&d, Blur- 
bottle, Blue-oaf, Blue-fish. 
e 193s la Palme. 91a Th«"bl*we back and tedbrast, la pious. 
sflflj Century Mag. Sept. 684/1 The blue-back's nest was 
scarcely a foot from the ground <863 Barino-Gould Iceland 
3»4 We disturbed a "blue Arctic fox. 1884 Badly News 97 
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Oct. e/x Costly Air, such as sable, blue fox, otter, or beaver. 
1879 'Stonehenge ' Brit.Sportt 1. v. xi. 6 1 3. 319 The Marah* 
worm or "Blue-head Is found in moist . . localities. 1930 
Palsor. pvt The "bleure kyte, fault perdrlor. 176a G. 
Whits Selbomo xtiv. six, 1 readily concur with you in sup* 
posing that house-doves are derived from the small "blue 
rock pigeon. 1863 H. Kinoslby A. Elliot, A cage contain, 
ins flve-and-twenty 'blue-rocks*. 184$ Card. Ckron. 86 
Tm robin . . seems to fear the "hluc-tit. 

b. Plants, as blue-berry, the name of various 
species of Vaceinium , especially the American V. 
eorymbosum ; blue-blaw, blue-oup, Centaurea 
cyanus ; - Bluebottle i ; blue ohamomile or 
blue daiey, the Sea Starwort, and other blue 
composite flowers; blu*-gage, a kind of plum; 
blue-grass (U. S.), 'various species of Cartx ' 
(Miller Plant names ) ; also Wire-obass, Pea 
comprtssa, of N. America ; blue gum (tree), the 
Eucalyptus globulus of Australia; blue -hearts, 
Buchnera americana ; f blue-pipe, the Lilac ; 
fblue poppy {dial.). Bluebottle i ; blue rooket, 
Aconitum pyramidale ; blue tangles, Vaceinium 
frondosum ; blue-weed, Viper's Bugloss, Echium 
vu/gare. Also in numberless specific names, as 
blue Crane's-bill, etc. bee also Bluebell, Blue- 
bonnet, Bluebottle. 

1773-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. st8i "Blue-berries, black- 
berries. craa-bemes, and crow-berries. x88x Harper's 
Mar. Mar. 603/9 We are feasting now upon blue-berries. 
1978 Lytk Bottoms u. xiii. i6x This floure is called . . of 
'turner Blew bottell, and "Blewblaw. i6ot Holland Pliny 
II. 9a No sooner hath the Rom plaicd his part, but the 
blew-blaw entereth the stage. 1611 Cotgm., Blavoeles, 
Blew bottles, Blew blawes, (Jorae-flowenu 1997 Gerard 
Herbal Ixxxviii. 334 Women that dwell by the sea side, 
call it.. "blew Daisies, or "blew CamomUl. 188s Miss 
Rk addon Asph. II. 95 The purple bloom of grapes and 
"blue-gages. 1879 Sir G. Campbell Black 4 Wh. 14 The 
"blue grass of Kentucky is famous ; though it is not blue at 
all, but green, and very like our common natural grass. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 7x5/1 The blue-grass country is 
reached by traversing central Virginia and Kentucky, ibid. 
719/a The blue-grash . . is not blue at all . . It is ' blue lime- 
stone grass ' properly. z8o8 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVIll. 
305 The tender shoots ofYhe "blue gum tree. 1849 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xix. (1873) 455 The trees with the exception of 
some of the Blue-goms. 1884 19 tk Cent. Feb. 331 The Euca- 
lyptus globulus or Blue Gum tree of Australia, lias a special 
power of antagonising the spread of malaria. 1697 J. Feti- 
vbr in PhiLTrans. XIX. 670 The Common Lilac or "Blew 
Ripe Tree. 

o. Minerals, os blue asbestos * Chocjdolitk ; 
blue-billy (see quota ) ; blue copper, blue male- 
ohlte, « Azukitk ; blue copperas, blue atone, 
blue vitriol, sulphate of copper (see Vitriol); 
blue felspar, blue spar, - Lazultte ; blue iron 
- Vivianite ; blue lead (see quots.) ; blue 
metal, name given by the workmen to a sulphide 
of copper obtained during the process of copper- 
smelting ; blue slipper, local name of the Gault 
clay. Also blue Verditer , etc. See also Blue-john. 

cx 869 Lethkby in Circ. Sc. I. 1x8/1 Carbonic acid, cy- 
anogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen, are extracted from the 
gas; these combine with the lime, and produce a.. com- 
pound, which is technically termed * blue hilly. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., Bine-bitty, the residuum of cupreous 
pyrites sAer roasting with salt. Ibid., *Biuo-lead (pro- 
nounced tike the verb to toad), the bluish, auriferous gravel 
and cement deposit found in the ancient river-channels of 
California, s 879 Usx Diet. Arte 1 . 407 "Blue Lead, a 
name used sometimes by the miners to distinguish galena 
from the carbonate, or white lead. 1881 Daily Rows, A 
great deal of the most charming scenery of the Undercliff 
. . is due to the freaks of what is locally called the 1 "blue 
slipper.' z88a Knowledge t Juan jax/s Crystals of pure 
"bluestone (sulphate of copper, CuSOa 1770 Watson in 
Phil. Trans. LX. 33a "Blue vitriol, corrosive sublimate. 
1896 Farmer’s Mag. Jan. 90 The qualities of blue vitriol 
used for soaking wheat. 

IB. Special combinations or phrases. + blue 
apron, one who wears a blue apron, a tradesman; 
blue blanket, the banner of the Edinburgh 
craftsmen ; fig. the sky ; blue blood (see Blood 
8) ; blue dahlia, an expression for anything 
rare or unheard of; blue dlaeaee, a popu- 
lar name for Cyanosis ; blue fire, a blue light 
used on the stage for weird effect; hence at- 
trib. sensational (cf. sense 1 c); blue flint (see 

? aot.) ; blue heat, a temperature of about 550° 
ahr., at which ironwork assumes a bluish tint ; 
blue jooket, a sailor (from the colour of his 
jacket) ; esp. ased to distinguish the seamen from 
the marines; blue jeundioe ( ~ blue disease); 
blue laws, severe Puritanic laws said to have 
been enacted last century at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. ; hence fif . ; blue light, a pyro- 
technical composition whidb bums with a blue flame, 
used also at sea as a nigntssignal ; blue line (in 
Tennis), the service-line (so coloured); blue 
mantle, the dress, and the title, of one of the four 
pursuivants of the English College of Arms; blue 
Monday, (a.) the Monday before Lent; (*•)* 
Monday spent in dissipation by workmen (cf. 
Ger. der blaue Montag ) ; blue moon {colloq.), a 
rarely recurring period ; blue-mould, ‘the monld of 
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this colour produced upon cheese, consisting dfjd 
fungus, Aspergillus glaucus ; hence blne-mouldMi 
•moulding a. ; blue ointment, mercurial 
ment; Blue Peter, a blue flag with a wfeMb 
square in the Centre, hoisted as the signal of ip^ 
mediate sailing ; hence, in Whist % The playing,# 
higher card than is needed, as a signal or * cals' 
for trumps ; blue pill, a mercurial pill of anti- 
bilious operation ; hence blue*pilled a. j bide 
point (see Point) ; blue pet, a pot made of a 
mixture of clay and graphite, a black-lead crucible ; 
blue ruin {slang), gin, usually of bad quality \ 
blue water, the open sea. See also Blub-bxaeo, 
Blub-book, etc. 

*7*6 Amhbsst Term FIL xliii. 130 For. if any saucy 
•blue apron dares to affront any venerable person . . all 
scholar* are immediately forbid to have any dealing* or 
commerce with him. igg Jas. 1 . Basil. Dorm 11603 51 
If they in any thing be controlled, up goeth the •blew- 
blanket 17S0 tit It \ Historical Account of the blue Blanket 
or Craftsmen Banner, with the Prarogatives of the Craft* of 
Edinburgh. 2808-41 Tytler Hist. Scotl. <1864) 11 . 0*4 
Calling out tha trained hand* and armed citisen* beneath 
a bannar predated to them on this occasion f>48a] and de- 
nominated tha Blue Blanket, tyad On For Hut. Devil 1. v, 
We mutt be content till we come 'tother side the Blue- 
blanket, and then we shall know. 1S75C.L. Kenney Mem. 
Batfe 131 The same theatre . . set upa formidable opposition 
- . in tha shape of a *blue fire melodrama. 1862 J. Sheppard 
fall Homey 1. 309 M any persons living can recollect that their 
English auxiliaries were termed *Blue Flints by the peasants 
of vendee, from the unusual colour of the flin’s in their 
musket-locks. 1793 Smbatom Edystone L. $ 398 The iron 
came to about, or rather above, a *blue heat. 1879 Cassette 
Tech*. Educ. IV. 400/1 A temperature known as a blue or 
black heat. 1830 Marry at Kings Own ii, Every •‘blue 
jacket * would walk over. 1899 L Oupmant Elgin's Mu*. 
Chits* 1 . ia8 The ladders . . were soon swarming with ma- 
rines and blue-jackets. 1876 Emkrson Ess. Scr. 1. viii. 304 
Simple hearts . . play their own game in innocent defiance of 
the *Bhie-Uws 01 the world. 1809 Nelson Die}. 11846) VII. 

« , I had rather that all the Ships burnt a •blue-light, 1833 
arryat P. Simple (1863) 51 •Blue lights and Catharine 
wheels . . all firing away. c6s6 Bullokrr, m BUwmantle. 
the name of an office of one of the Purseuants at armes. 1766 
Emtick London IV. *7 The four pursuivants . . are Rouge- 
evoix, Bluemantle, Rougedragon, and Portcullis. 1814 
Scott Wav. jj, A tie which Sir Everard held as sacred as 
either Garter or Blue-Mantle. 1885 Harter's Mag. 873/2 
The workman getting sober after his usual *' blue Monday*. 
1878 Mm Braddon J Haggard's Dan. xxiv. 046 A fruit 
pasty once in a *blue moon. >869 E. Yatxs W recked in Fort 
aotii. 040 That indefinite period known as a 'blue moon ’. 1664 
Phil. Trans. 1 . 08 * Blew mould and Muahromes. 1863 Corah. 
Mag., Reundab. Paters xxvii, Carps . . with great humps of 
bine monhl on their old backs. 1864 C CVDowd Men 4 
Worn. 7 The Austrians, as Poddy says, are •blue-moulded 
for want of a beatin. [The expression is usually 1 blue- 
mouldy for want of a bating'.] 1876 Daily News 3 Nov. 
5/5 If this [bad weather] continues there is a danger of us all 
getting blue-moulded. 1813 Byron yuan xi. Ixxxiii, It is 
time that 1 should hoist my ** blue Peter*, And sail for a new 
theme. i86e Mayhkw t rim. Prisons 03 At the foremast 
bead ..the 'blue Peter* was flying as a summons to the 
hands on shore to come aboard, cstji Bceton's Handy Bk. 
Games 348 Since the Introduction of Blue Peter, the ne- 
cessity of leading through your adversary's hand has be- 
come less and less. 1704-1814 D’Israkli Cur. Lit, Med. 
4 Mer., The most artificial logic . . may be swallowed with 
the 4 blue pill, or any other in vogue. *881 E. Mayhkw 
Dogs 10a A few years ago . . blue-pill with black draught 
literally became apart of the national diet. 1871 Planch* 
K. Christmas , There are blue devils which defy blue 
pills. 1807 Faraday Chsm. Manip. iv. 85 The . . crucibles 
for this purpose are known by the name 01 "blue-pots. 1829 
Moore Eplst. fr. T. Cribb x< One Rwig of •Blue Ruin is 
worth the whole lot 1 183s Carlyle Sort. Res. in. x. 334 
This latter (Potheen] I have tasted, at well as the English 
Blue-Ruin, and the Scotch Whisky. 1833 Marry at P. 
Simple (1863) •©» When we once are fairly out of harbour, 
and find ourselves in "blue water. 

Blue, sb. [the adj. used nbsol. or clliptically.] 
L Blue colour. (It may have a plural.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9900 be toiler . . Es al o bleu, men cals 
Ind. rsgoo Maid 4 Magpie in Halliw. Nugst P. 43 His 
love was as a pay n ted blew*. 1599 Greene George a Gr. 
(18 61) 058 Right Coventry bine, a 1696 Br. Hall Occas. 
Medit . (1852) 39 , 1 do not like these reds and blues. 1810 
Henry Earn. CA*wMx8a6) 1 . 904 Its solution, .first reddens, 
and then destroys, vegetable bines. i8m Craig Led. 
Drawing v. 070 Begin with the blue of the dry. 1846 
Ruskin Mod, Paint 1 . 11. u vu. | ax The blue of distance, 
however intense, is not the blue of a bright blue flower. 

2 . A pigment of a blue colour: usually with 
some defining word prefixed, as Prussian, French, 
cobalt, smalt, ultramarine , royal. 

i860 Handbk. IVater-Col. (Winsor ft Newton) 29 French 
bine or Imitative Ultramarine. 186a Load. Rev. 96 July 

S Another highly valued and brilliant variety of Prussian 
lie, commercially known as Turnbull's blue, 
b. spec. A blue powder used by laundresses. 

>6x8 Rowlands Nt Hasten (x6ao) 34 Set her to starch a 
band, (I vow tis true) She euer spoyles the same with too 
much blew. 1800 New Asm. Direct. *32 Walton ft Mitchel, 
Blue-makers, so Silvar-etretL lAea Kitchinee Cootie Oracle 
300 As much powder Blue as will lie on a sixpence. 

8. Blue clothing or dress ; spec, a kind of stuff! 
1481 Carton Ckron. Eng. ccli. 302 Tha lcyng ..clad in 
blewa. <507 MS. Issvent. T. Cr omwell, A rydjrag cote of 
browne Mcwo weltyd with tawney vellsL sfisi Biblx Each. 
sxiil. 6 The Assyrians . . Which were clothed with blew, 
as C Kino Brit. Merck. II. 06 Plunkets, Violets, and 
lues, formerly made In Suffolk. 17S8 B. Martin Not 
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Hist Eng. II. 33 Needham ..'which bad a good trade 
4mce for Bines and Broad f luthti 

4 . EUiptically, for blue species or varieties of 
animals, objects, or substances, the nature of which 
is explained by the context, t.g. one of the blue 
butter flit* \Pofyommatus)i a blue artificial fly used 
in angling ; a blue potato, etc. ; blue china, etc. 

1787BSST Angling a) 113 The sky-coloured blue .. is 
a neat, curious, and beautiftd fiy. 283I Dickens Menu 
Grimaldi ii. sa Capturing no fewer than four dosen Dart- 
ford Blues. 2843 Mom. Chron. at Nov. 5/a The potatoes 
wen salmons and blues. t86o Goose Rossi. Nat. Hut. 5 On 
the ..open downs the lovely little 'blues' are frisking in 
animated play. 2884 ibid. Nov. 833^ a Bits of old Nankin 
' blue '. 

5 . a. The sky ; b. The sea. 

1647 H More Song of Soul 11. App. Ixxxvli. 90 Ne any 
footsteps in the empty Blew, ink Wesley Psalms cxlviL 
tv, Thro* the etherial blue, ties Uvron Cain il 1 144 Oh, how 
wa cleave the blue 1 2890 Tennyson In Mom. cxlv, Drown’d 
In yonder living blue The lark becomes a sightless song. 
1862 L. Norle icebergs 63 Far out upon tha blue were 
many sails. 2878 Geo. Eliot Dan Der. IV, liv. 20a Where 
one may float between blue and blue. 

6. - Blue Squadron (see Blui a. 5 b\ 

2703 [see Blue a. 5 bj. 2707-42 Chambers CycL s. v. Ad- 
miral, Thus we say the Admiral of the red, the Admiral of 
the blue. 2806 A. Duncan Nelson js Sir Horatio Nelson, as 
rear-admiral of the blue, carried the blue flag at the miien. 

7 . pi. Applied to various companies of troops, 
distinguished by wearing blue. a. The Koyal 
Horse Guards, in 1690 distinguished from b as 
the 'Oxford Blues', from their commander, the 
Earl of Oxford, b. Dutch troops of William HI. 
0. The troops of the French Republic of 1 792. 

2766 Wesley JmL 16 July, A whole troop of the Oxford 
Blues . . kept them in awe. xaia Examiner za Oct 653/a The 
Blues are about to embark for Spain. 2823 Wellington 
Let, in Gurw. Diet. X. 69, 1 have been appointed Colonel 
of the Blues. 2848 Mac a ula v Hist. Eng. xvi, While vainly 
endeavouring to prevail on their soldier* to look the Dutch 
Blues in the face. Ibid. 1 . 994 Another body of household 
cavalry distinguished by blue coats and cloaks, and still 
called the Blues, was . . quartered in the neighbourhood of 
the capital 2878 Trimen Regiments Brit Army ta It wa» 
also known as the ' Blue Guards ’ during the campaign in 
Flanders 174a -45, and is now commonly called ' The Blues '. 

8. As the colour worn by a party or faction 
(identified with different principles at different 
times and places) ; hence, transf. an adherent of 
such party. Also true blue : see Blue a. 1 e, 6. 

lygg Gent l . Mag. XXV. 339 The blues being in the old 
Interest, and the yellows in the new. 270a Ibid . 44a 
Honest true blues, a staunch, firm, chosen band. 2790 
Burns Election Ballad ix, As Queensberry blue and buff 
unfurl'd. 2833 Disraeli Cost. w. Sister \ 1886) 35 I-abou- 
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chare has picked up many blues (mycolour). 






Cobdsn 1 . 91 Making citizenship into something loftier and 
more generous than the old strife of Blues and Yellows. 

8. Light blue and dark blue have become tbe 
distinctive colours of the representatives both of 
Eton and Harrow Schools, and of Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities, in their rival athletic contests. 
So the ' Dark Blues' denote Oxford men or Harrow 
boys; 'to win his blue', or 'to be a Blue', is to be 
chosen to represent his University or School in 
rowing, cricket, etc.; 'an old Blue 1 is one who 
has rowed or played in an inter-University contest. 

2879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/9 At the Creek . . the Light 
Blues were all but clear of their opponents. 288a — x8 Jan. 
e/a Ainslie, of Oriel . . may be sncceasful in winning his 
blue. 28 0% Standard 8 May 3/7 There are five ' Old Blues' 
playing. Ibid. 29 June 3/J He has .. received his ' blue', 
1884 Q. Rev. No. 326. 485 What [Eton] boy who has ' won 
his blue', etc. 

10 . A 'Blue-coat boy’s * icholar of Christ's 
Hospital. 

2834 W. Trollope (title) Christ's Hospital, with Account 
of the Plan of Education . . and Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 

1 L Short for ' blue-stocking 

17M Mad. D'Arblay Diary (284a) IV. 0x9 Hit literary pre- 
ference of reading to a blue. 2823 Byron Br. A bydoe 11. v. 
note. Perhaps soma of our own ' blues' might not be worse 
for bleaching. 28*4 W. Irvino T. Trent. 1 . 003 The company 
of village literati and village blue*. 183a Disraeli Corr. w. 


Every 

b. transf. Female learning or pedantry. 

^18^ Byron Juan xvl xlvii, She also had a twilight tinge 

12 . The bluis (for * blue devils depression of 
spirits, despondency, eolloq . 

2807 W. Irvino Sedmetg. (28*4* 96 In a fit of the bluet. 

Mag. Oca 33 Coma to me whan you have 

18 . Archery. (The second ring from the centre 
of the target is coloured blue.) 

188a Standard 32 Aug. 6/4 The price for the lady making 
the most bines., was won by Mrs. E., who made eight 
blues. Ibid. The Lady Pariumranfs prise for most blues. 

Bll l*,v. [f. thead}/] 

L toons. To make blue % epee, to heat (metal) so 
as to make it blue. 

2606 Sylvester Dn Benrtas (i6e *) 466 Plaid tha painter, 
whan hee did so gild The turning globes, blear'd seas, and 
green'd tbe field, wmr MatherIv Metis Comp. 309 To 
Blew Skins. 2816 W. TAVLoaln Mmih. Mag. XU. 330 He 
. rivets coats of mail. Or the bright sword-blade in bis oven 
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to Statue 4 Bust, The Mood that 
iMiGsrei " 


lines tlwftsLfoann. sS8a Greener Gun 953 Asy amateur 


burying the work tobe bhied in.lt- 

at To treat (linen) with blue (see Blob sb. a b). 

s86a Lead. Rem sfi Ana. 254 The articles of dress. . being 
well starched* blued, and rough dried. 

1 8- To cause to look blue, (or T to blush). Obs. 

1719 Osell tr. Mimesis Tmv . Eng. 170 (D.i This action 
Mtmnj^rfOe company a laughing, which vary much 

+ 4 . intr. Tobtush. {slang.) Obs. 

2709 Steele ft Swift Tatter No. 72 P 8 If a Virgin 
bums, wa no longer cry she Blues. 

Bluiburd (bl«'bfeid). A personage of popu- 
lar mythology, to called Bom the colour of hit 
beard. References are frequent in literature to the 
locked turret-chamber, in which hung the bodies 
of his murdered wives. 

a8aa Db Quinoev Corslet*., That room was to her the 
Blue-beard room of tha house. 18 . . Carlyle (in Brewer) 
The Bluebeard chamber of his mind, into which no eye but 
his own must look. 2834 Badham H alien t. 99 About half 
a mile from the town [Naples], are certain Bluebeard-looking 


.erected for the purpose of snaringwe 

tBlue-bmt, v. Obs. rater 1 . To Leat black 
and blue (cf. Blob a. ?). 

a i6a6 W. Sclatee Three Semt. '1609) 9 Therefore S. Paul 
kept his body in subsection, and, that be might kaepe it 
vnaar, bhic-beate it 

Bin* boll, blue-boll. [see Bell sb . 1 4.] 
The popular name of two widely different flowers. 

1 . A species of Campanula {C. rolundifolia) 
which grows on open downs, hills, and dry places, 
and flowers in summer and autumn, with a loose 
panicle of delicate blue bell -shaped flowers on 
slender peduncles. This is the ' blue bell of Scot- 
land and of the noith of England, and of the 
Elizabethan herbalists. ^Usually bl«,bei, or as 
two words.) 

<878 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxfli. 174 Blew Belles [with a figure 
of Campanula) whan their plantc beginneth first to spring 
up..haue small rounde leaues. _ * 7*3 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet (Morell) 1, Blue bell*, or bell flowers, Campanula ft ore 
csrruieo. 2705 Burns Their Groves o' sweet Myrtle ii, 
Where the Dlue-bell and gownn lurk. 2837 Lockhart Scott 
(2839) VII. 178 He had scrambled to gather blue bells and 
heath flowers, a 287a W. Miller The Blue Bell in Poets 4 
Poetry gf Scotl. 1877 11 . 340 For glaumorie is round the 
blue bell. 


2 . In the south of Eng. generally and in many 
modem Eng. poets: (blw-bel) a bulbous-rooted 
plant, Scilla nutans {Hyacinthus non-scriptus 
Linn.), growing in moist woods and among grass, 
and flowering in spring, with a nodding raceme 
of drooping narrow bcll-like flowers. 

(Those who call this 'blue-bell' or 'bluebell', generally 
call the other • hair-bell' or ' hure-bell '.) 

2704 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xviii. 3 'i'he Wild Hyacinth 
or Blue- Bells of the European woods. 280a Southey 
Thalaba iv. xxiii, Amid the growing grass The blue-bell 
bends, the golden king cup shines, And the sweet cowslip 
scents the genial air. 2846 Keblk Lyra Jhmoc. iv. vii. lai 
Forest bluebells in a row Stoop to the first May wind, 
stgl Mary Howitt Si. Nat. Hist. 83 The nodding Blue- 
beh's graceful flowers, The Hyacinth of this land of ours. 

Bine-bird. 

L A small perching bird allied to the Warblers 
(Afotacilla sialis Linn., Sylvia sialis Wilson, Kry- 
tkaca Wilsonii Swainson), common in the United 
States, where it appears in early spring, taking its 
departure in the autumn. Its upper part is sky- 
blue ; breast and throat reddish-cnestnut 

1688 T. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 096 A Bird they 
call a Blaw-bud, of a curious acute colour, about the bigness 
of a Chafinch. 01813 A Wilson {title) Tha American 
Blue-Bird. 2846 Loner. Not always May I, The blue-bird 
prophesying spring. t88s J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xxxiii, 
Blue-birds, with a flash of sky on their backs. 

2 . ?A species of albatross {Diomedea fuliginosa 
4 albatross of China,' Penny Cycl. ). 

173s Medley Kotbesis Caps G. Hope IL 13a The descrip- 
tion .. of the Cana Bloa-bird. 

Blne-blaok, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Black or dark with a tinge of bine. 

2833 Q. Rev. Mar. 309 The coarse blue-black locks of the 
North American sqnaw. 187s M. Collins Mrg. 4 Merck. 
II. L ts Face closely shaven, chin blue-black where the 


B. sb. A pigment of this colour. 

«**P. Nicholson Preset. Build. 4x6 Blue-Black is the 
coal of soma kind of wood burnt in a Close heat. 2697 
Rubkih EU ml Drawing 41 Taka cakas of lake, of gam- 
boge, of sepia, of blua-black, of cobalL 

Hence Blue-blaoknese. 

2880 L Wallace Ben-Huru. iv. 96 A bank of blua-black- 
asss over in the west which they knew to be mountains. 

BlM bonMt, -bo'&SLftt. [cf. Blob-oaf.] 

L spec. A broad round horizontally flattened 
bonnet or cap of blue woollen material, formerly 
in general use in Scotland. Hence Btae-bo*n- 
sated a. 

AMs end Plea Nemtnf. 4 In a Jesuit’s long Robes, and s 
Boorish blew Bonnet, mgg Masbon MUfon I. 667 Tha 
Una-bonneted and platted peasantry of tha shires. 

2 . transf A blue-bonneted, peasant, or soldier. 

M Scott Mpb Meg nri Rob soon gathered an mso 
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tend d btae-boanetsat hit te& 
WhMth»BhwBoiiiiMacftdi«vtfiiii Bodir. 

8 . A Scotch nuM of specie! of Centaurea, as the 
Bluebottle; also of species of Scabious and other 
round-headed blue dowers. 

stfe Mam. Plum Rambk Wild Ft. 168 11 m com blue 
boule . . Its brilliant colour satirist It to its Scotch appella- 
tion of Blue bonnet. The French cull it Mutt. 

4. Dial, name of the Blue Tit-mouse; « Blub-caf. 
Blue* book, blur-book. A book bound in 
blue ; now spec, one of the official reports of Par- 
liament and the Privy Council, which are issued 
in a dark bine paper cover. 

1715 Ashmolk Hitt, Ord. Garter vL 13* The second ofthese 
Books is celled the Blue Book j so celled, being bound in 
Blue velvet; it begins with the lint year of Queen Mery, 
and ends at the 1SU1 of King Jnc. L 1804 The Royal 
Blue Book (published by r J . Gardiner & Son. Princes St.]. 
tS4f Dmbabli Sybil (1863) 185 On another table were ar- 
ranged his parliamentary papers, and piles of blue books. 
//. stti Sbblby in Macm. Mag. XLV. 51/1 History., 
is tlie great Blue-book of the statesman. 

b. U. S. 4 A printed book containing the names 
of all persons holding office under the government 
of the United States, with their place of birth, 
amount of salary, etc.' Bartlett Did. Artur. ( 1 860 ). 
Bluebottle. 

L The common name for the Blue Corn-flower 
(1 Centaurea eyanus). 

1591 Turner Herbal 1. Niv, Blew battel groweth In the 
come. 1611 Florio, Battisegela , the weed bfewlrattfe, 
Corneflowcr, or hurtsickle. 1670 T. Jordan Load. Tri. in 
Heath Grocers ’ CVw/ [x86q> 494 Grain . . intermingled with 
yellow Aowen, Blcw-bottles and erratick Poppies. 179s 
Martyr Rousseau's Bo!, xxvi. 40a Hue Bottle . . who*e 
beautiful blue colour would have attracted regard, had it 
been rare. 1863 Prior Ptant-u. 26. 

b Applied vaguely to other blue flowers. 

1696 RiixiLKY Prttcf. Physic 118 Made of the flowers of 
Succory or Blcw-bottles. 1884 W. Miu.sk Plani-n . 15 
Blue Bottle, Si ilia nutans, Centaurea cyan ns, and \arious 
other blue flowers. 

2 . A nickname for a man in a dork blue uni- 
form. as a beadle or policeman. Also alt rib. 

1997 Shakj*. 9 Hen. IV, v. iv. sa [ Addressing a beadle) I 
will naue you as soundly swiudg'd for this, you blue bottle 
U st Fat. blew Buttel'd] Rogue. 1607 Miseries Enforced 
Marr. in Hazl. Potlsley IX. 471 How now, blue-lwtUe, are 
you of the house T 1864 S ai.a in Daily Tel. 13 Sept., Caught 
in his own toil', by the bluebottles of Scot land-yard. 

3 . Bluebottle fly : a fly { Alusca vomitoria ) with a 
large bluish lioriy ; the Meat-fly or Blow-fly. 

fv/uo Prior kites Poems (1741 » 158 A Fly upon the 
Chariot-Pole Cries out * What Blue-bottle alive Did ever 
with such fury drive? ' 18x7 Byron Be//o\xx\v, Humming 

like Hies around the newest blaze. The bluest of bluebottles 
you e'er saw. zBaa W. Irving Btaceb . Hall 11 . 199 The 
buzzing of a stout blue-bottle' fly 

Blue buck, transl. the Dutch name Blauwbok. 

tlu Penny Cycl. 11 . 88/a. 

BiUO’-Oap. [Cf. BLUR- BONNET.] 

1 . A cap of blue material ; formerly worn by 
servants and tradesmen (see Blue a. 5 c.) ; the 
4 (due bonnet' of Scotchmen. Also alt rib. 

1674 Flatman Belly God 114 The Kentish Pippin’s best, 
1 dare be bold, That ever blew-cap Costard monger sold. 

2 . transf. One who weais this head-dress; + a 
Scotchman, a Blvk-bonnrt {jobs ). 

1996 Siiakr. x Hen. IV, 11. iv. 39a Well, hce is there too, 
and one Mordake.and a thousand blew-Cappe* more. 16*7 
K. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 39 tD.) A rabble multitude of 
despised Blue-caps encounter, rout, and break the flower of 
Kugland. 1663 in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 367 The precipi- 
tate blue-cap . . would needs fall upon them at Dunbar. 

3. dial. A salmon in its tint year, a grilse ; so 
called because it has a blue spot on its head. 

1679 in Ray's Corr. (1848) 1*7 These [salmon] have a 
broad blue spot on their heads, and are therefore called 
lllue-camc x86$ Couch Brit. Eishes IV. a 20 In the west 
of the Kingdom the name of ffiue cap is applied by some 
fishermen to the Salmon in the first year of its growth., 

4 . The Blue 'Titmouse {Hams cxruleus). 

1804 Wordbw. Kitten 4 Falling L. 64 Where is lie that 
giddy sprite. Blue-cap with his colours bright. Who was 
blest as bird could be. *•87 MacGillivray Hist. Brit. 
Birds II. 431 Blue Titmouse . . Blue -cap. Blue bonnet, etc. 

5 . The Blue Corn-flower ; - Blue Bonnet 3. 
xlex Clark VilL Miustr. II. 131 Till summer’s blue-caps 

blossom mid the corn. 

6 . A kind of ale. 

ilea Kitcninkr Cook's Oracle 60 The Irishman loves Us- 
quebaugh, the Scot loves Ale called Blue.Cap. 

1 7 . A kind of stone. Obs. 

1679 Btot Siajffbrdsh. (16S6) 158 A sort of stone from its 
colour call’d blew-cap, good for nothing. 

Blut ooit, blue-coat. 

1 < Formerly the dress of servants and the lower 
orders ; hence of almoners and charity children, 
Yr.xfoe Qistr. Em/oror 1. i. in Bulled O. PI. III. 169 
Thou that has wome thy selfe and a hlewe conte To equal! 
thrydd bareness. xSaS Kami v.Mt\ races w 1!v. 117 His ancient 
beginning was a blue coat, Aiuce a Lvery. 

2. One who wears' a blue coat ; eg. an almsman*, 
• beadle 4 » bine-coated soldier or sailor. , 
mmSmams. s Hen. VI. Li Liu 47 Draw men . . Blew Coats 
to 'fawny Coats. 1998 K. Gilpin Shiai. 1 1 781 as A. .swag- 
gering Mew-oaate at an ale-house doors. ; 1608 Drkkix 

* ‘ '* Bkw- 
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{tebqan Lead. WIca. 1889 III., 149, This counterfeit Illpw. 
coale, running in all haste for his masters cfoake-bag. 


m 


Bmnutr PM. sss That the fame, .could so sot 
Phalaria’s ear in his Castle through his Guard of Blue- 
ooats, s88a Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. tso Tne admiral . . teqama#- 
gracious and condescend* ng to his brother bluecoStk. 

. b. attrib. (for quot. 18a 1 cf. Blue-btookikg.Y 
a t$m 0 . Daniel Idyll v. 113 In Blue-Coat Philosophy. 
a tToaT'. Brown Pleat. Sp. Wks. 1730 1 . no The blue cent 
lnfiuitry. iflns Bvron Jueus iv. dx, The blue-eoat misses 


of a coterie, 

9. (Mom fully Blue-coat boy): A scholar of a 
charity .school wearing the almoner's blue coat 
Of these schools there are many in England ; the 
most noted being Christ's Hospital in London, 
whose uniform is a long dark blue gown fastened 
at the waist with a belt, and bright yellow stock- 
So attrib., as in Blue-coat Mall, Hospital. 
Pews Diary x June, We.. saw all the funeral; 

was with the blue-coat boys and old men, all tha 

Aldermen, and Lord Mayor, 1691 Wood Atk. Oxen I. 
/164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. Hospital. 170s Dk 
Fob True-born Eng 1. (1703) 13 From Blewcoat Hospitals. 
*711 Loud. Gao. No. 49^/j A General Meeting . . will be 
held at Blue-coat- Hall in Christ’s- Hospital. x8Sx Nicholson 
Annals of Kendal 193 The Blue Cost School and Hospital 
. .The advancement of the Charity and maintenance of the 
blue-coat boys. 

Bluo-ooatod, a. Wearing a blue coat. 

1601 Wood Ath. Qxon. II./591 He . . became Teacher of 
the Blew.coatcd-children in Cn. Ch. Hospital. xSaoScorr 
Abbot xxi, A pair or two of blue-coaled serving-men. 

Bln* devil. 

1 . A baleiul demon (cf. Blue a. j, 8>. 

x6z6 K. C. Times' Whistle vii. 3443 Alston, whose life hath 
been accounted evill, And therfore talde by many the blew 
devil!, si 70 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. l (1873) 364 He 
. . keeps a pet sorrow, a blue-devil familiar, that goes with 
him everywhere. 

2. fig. in pi. Blue devils : a. Despondency, de- 
pression of spirits, hypochondriac melancholy. 

1787 (see Blue devilitm below], 1798 0 . Colman [title) 
Blue Devils, a Farce. x8oo W. Rhodes Bom. Fur. K1836) 
8 I>o the blue devils your repose annoy ? 1810 T. I epfebson 
Writ. <1830) IV. 144 We have something of the blue devils 
at times. 1813 Byron Juan x. xxxviii, Though six days 
smoothly run, The seventh will bring blue devils or a dun. 
b. The apparitions seen in delirium tremens. 
xSss Cobmrtt Res id. U. S. 49 Just the weather to give 
drunkards the ‘blue devils'. 1830 Scott Demonel. 1. 18 
They, by a continued series of intoxication, become subject 
to what is popularly called the Blue Devils. 

Hence Blue-devilage, Bluo-de* viliam. 

1787 Burns Lett. lxviiL Wks. (1873^ 375 In my bitter hours 
of biue-devilisni. x8x6 Elfhiwstonb in Edin. Rett. (1884) 
July, He styles Guide Harold exquisite blue-devltage. 

Bin* eye. 

t a. « Black eye a (cf. Blue a. 3 ). + b. A blue- 
ness or dark circle round the eye, from weeping or 
other cause, o. An eye of which the iris is blue. 

159a Hulokt. When a wife hathe a blewe eye, she sayth 
shenath stumbled on hir good man his fyate, suggillatio , 
liner. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. hi. ii. 393 A ieane chceke 
. . a blew eie and sunken, a 1639 S. Ward Serm. 150 ill.) 
To whom are wounds, broken heads, blue eyes, maimed 
limbs Y 1739 Pope Mot. Ess. ii. 084 When those blue eyes 
first open'd on the sphere. x8ao Scott Ivankoo Ui, His face 
was broad, with large blue eyes. 

Ilcnce Blue -eyed a., now in sense 0 . 

16x0 Shake Temp. 1. it 969 This blew ey'd hag, was hither 
brought. >696 Cowley Find. Odes < x66o> a The blew-eyed 
Nereides. X736 Thomson Liberty iv. 670 Strong And yellow- 
hair'd, the blue-ey’d Saxon came. xS68 wood Homes 
without H. xxviiL 531 The pretty Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler. 
Blue-eyed grass : Sisyrituhium Bermudianum. 
XB84 W. Miller Plnnt-n. 

BlM'-filh. [f. Blue a . + Fish.] 
a. A fish, a species of Coryphecna, found about 
the Bahamas and on the coast olCuba. b. (See quot.) 

*734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 318. 176a P, 
H. Bruce Mem. xii. 494 The sea hereabouts | Bahamas] 
abounds with fish unknown to us in Europe .. parrot-fish, 
hluc-tish, sucking-fish. 1848 So Bartlett Diet. Amer., 
Blue- Fish (Tetnnodon salutort, a salt-water fish of the 
mackerel order, but larger in sice. 1873 Echo xx Mar. e/s 
Large quantities of halibut, hass, blue hah, flounders, and 
weak fish are also caught. xSSe Gunthkr Fishes 447. 

Blue gown, blM'-gown. fcf. Blue-coat.] 
fi. A bluegown was : a. ‘The dress of Ignominy 
for a harlot in the house of correction' (Nares); 
b. The dress of an almoner, in Scotland of a king's 
bedesman or licensed beggar. Obs. 

ste4 Drkklr Honest Wh. Wka. 1873 II. 165 Your Purl- 
tanicall Honest Whore sits in a blue gowne. 17O7 Burns 
A>. y. Ranhiue iv, It’s just the buae-gown badge an’ 
clailhing O' saunts. 

2. O.ie who wears this dress: in Scotland, 8 
king's bedesman or licensed beggar, who wore the 
dress as a badge. Also attrib . 

i8t< Scott Antiq. xxlv, ‘Edie Ochiltree, nae maister— 
your puir bedesman and the king’s ’, answered the Blue- 
Gown. Ibid, xxx vii, Here has been an old Blue-Gown com- 
mitting robbery I 

Biasing, bluing (blc-in). vbl sb. [f.Buri v.J 
1. A making blue ; spec, the process of giving a 
blue colour to metals. Also attrib., as blueing-pan. 

*7<i Cooker, etc Diet. Arts 4 Re. (1768) 1 .. Blueing oT 
Metals is performed by healing them in the nre, till they 
assume k blue colour. 189* Art JmL CataL (it. ExMb. 
63/3 The t*«Vord-l blade, .combines embossing with engrave 
ihfL blueing , and gilding. F. Britten Watch # Ctockteu 

34 The articles t( 


blued are placed In a blueing pen. 


BLUB BXBSOir. 

a In U.&, A lutwtanoe that give* a Use tint. 


liundwss 1 blue. 

Htita (bbPfeto). Also blulsm. [f 
+ -ism.] Tbs characteristics of a * blue 01 


Blue a 

blue- 

stocking 1 $ feminine learning or pedantry. 

aim Stack* Mag. XII. 589 What was heroism with our 
Chatham, was but blueism ana cant in De StaSl a 184s T. 
Hook Man qf Many Ft. (D.) He had . . fallen a victim to 
her beauty and bluatsm. t8s8 Erased s Mag. XXXIX. 34b 
She had prejudiced him against bluism in women, 
ftha * 

t L - Avtee-wort. Hence fig. Obs. 

167a Marvxla. Reh. Trans/. 1 . 8a His Defence was hut the 
blew-Johiii of hie Ecclesiastical Policy, sgui this Prefect the 
Tap-dropplugs of hie Defence. 1683 Salmon Dorm Mod* 
1* 14a Brewers Afterworts, or Wash, called 4 Blew- John ’. 

2. A local name of the blue Fluor-spar found in 
Derbyshire. 


177a Gilpin Lakes Cumberland (1788) 11 . ex^ It.. Is 
..Down In London by tha name of the Derbyshire drop. 
But on the spot it is called Blue John, from the beautiful 


overspread the finest parts of it. 
tol. S Min. 11843) s. v., The blue-j< 
tar Castleton in Derbyshire. 


blue-john or 


blue veins which 1. 

Humble Diet. Cool. < 
fluor spar mine near 1 
Blaely, adv. [I Bluk 0. + -ly*.] 

1. With a blue colour or tinge. 

1847 H. More Songqf Soul 11. App. xclv. Then blewly pale, 
then duller still, tiff perfect dead. xtx8 Keats Endym. 1, 
60s Her hovering feet, More bluely vein’d .. Than those of 
sea-born Venus. 1144 Hood Haunted He. Ixiii. The taper 
burning bluely. step D. Mote Graves qf Dead I. 

+ 8 . Badly, with bad success ; only in phrase 7k 
come off bluely. Obs. 

c 1690 • nd NarreU. tale Part, in Select. HarL Misc. 
(*793) 4*5 Yet Ihe] . . came off bluely in the end. xfifii Ur- 
quhart Rabelais iv. sxxv, He still came off but bluely 
by reason of the Cara and Vigilance of the Chitterlings. 
T. Wabd Eng. Ref. 1. 67 ^LM We shall come off but 


., ... . 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, (Morall.) 1, liluely 
[badly], male. He came off but bluely, mail res successil. 

t BlnoHMUL. Obs. [A late form of BlomaN, due 
to the original identity of bio , Blak, and Blub.] 
A negro ; - Bloman. 

1387 Tbevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 157 be men of be lond 
[Ethiopia] bat beb blewe 'men. ibid. vl. 379 pe Blewmad 
chaungeb uou)t Uiiliehtf hU skyn. 1468 Mann, 4 Houoeh. 
Ex/. 578 Richard Fyrthyng, a blewmane. 

Blns&lll (blflnes). Forms: 5 bluneaao, 
5-7 blewneu, 6-7 blewnease, 8- bluenaaa. [L 
Blue a. + -ness.] 

1. The state or quality of being blue, blue colour. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso vl xc. His azure robe the orient blew- 
oesae lost. 174a Richardson Pamela IV. 3s The . 
^ * 18 e Ho 


thin Bluen 


1 to the first Milk. 


4 dwells in 


2. A me 


is mven 

Longm. Mag. I. 31 A. .sky. .of more than Italian blueness. 

2. The quality or state ot being livid, as a 
bruise ; the mane of a bruise. 

f 1491 Carton 13 Oos in Blades Caxton 353 The blewnes 
of thy woundes. 1977 tr. Bu Hinged s Decades 1x501 49 And 
with the blewnease of hie stripes ere we healed. 1078 Otway 
Friendship m Fash. 14 Ay, and then that blewness under 
the eyes. 

8 . fig. The auality of a blue-stocking; feminine 
learning or peaantry. 

x8Bx M. A. Lewis Teeo Pretty G. HI. -7 They might go 
in for some other line— fastness, or blueness, or music. 

4. Indelicacy, indecency. iCf. Blue a. 9 .) 

1840 Carlyle Diderot , Ess. 940 (L.) The- occasional blue- 
lieu of both [writings] shall hot altogether-affright us. 

Bl«e*-310E6. (Chiefly in U . S. ) 

1. A purplish potato grown in Nova Scotia. 

40 Halirubton Clockm. s8Ss lllustr. Lond. Hem 
564 - 

nick name for a native of Nova Scotia. 

1837*40 Hausurton Clockm, (1869) Pref. 7 When blue- 
nose bears that, he thinks he’s got a bargain. 184a United 
Serv. Mag. il 398 Of the riatfon of Blucnosas. 

8 . A kind of clam shtll-tish. 

x88g Leisure Hoser 95a/* The coarsest is the mud clam, or 
blue nose. 

Blu*ar. JT. Blue ».] One who blues metAl. 

1747 GentL Mag. XVII. 101 The gun-makers’ business .. 
is divided into at different branches . . vis. barrel-forger, 
brich-foffer . . bluer [printed blear). 

Slut ri'bbon, riband. 

1. A ribbon of blue silk worn as a bodge of 
honour ; esp. the broad dark blue ribbon worn by 
members ot the order of the Garter. 

afigs Let.fr. Frastce In Free, in Part. No. zx6. iCouThe 
Queen (qf France] hath sent to the Count of Doignion.. 
promising him the staffeol the Marshall of France, and of A 
blew Ribbon. 1690 Tkmm.k Ess. Health Wks. 1731 I. 974 
A White 8taff wiliaot help gouty Feet . . nor 1 Blue Rio- 
band bind up a Wound so well as a Fillet. 1887 Mobley 
Burke 56 Rising to thunderous denunciations of 1 the noble 
lord In the blue ribboo.’ 

2. The greatest distinction, the most distin* 
gniihed place, the first prise 

1848 Disraeli in Hnr/eds Mqg. Aug. (1883) 340/s * You 
do not know what tha Derby is f 4 Yes,’ 1 do. It is the 
Blue Ribbon of the Turf.’ 1879 Poute Gains t. | 7. 37 
The blue ribboo of the profession should never be conferred 
on any lawyer who had antiquarian notions of constitutional 
law. 1883 Standard ex May a/i The Blue Riband of tha 
Turf is desrinad to go to Heath House. 

8 . A small stnp of blue ribbon worn by certain 
abstainers from alcoholic beverages, as a means of 
mutual recognition, and .as a public Indication of 



BLIHE-STOOKUTG' 


BLUVV* 


their principle* ; hence to take the blue ribbon. Bkte 
Ribbon Army: the association of such Total 
Stainers, lienee Biue-ribbonor, Blue-rib b$ft- 
iam, Blue-ribboniat, Blue-ribbonite. 

1878 Christian «6 May {heading) Gospel-Temperance in 
H ox ton— A 4 Bhw Ribbon Army.* s8n Society it Nov. 
n/i He has Joined . . the Blue kibboncr*. Ibui. 10 Djej. 
ao/t [It) would make even a blue-ribbon man think kintUuy 
of tpiriu. 1884 Graphic 9 Aug. 134/3 At an hotel it might 
be suppoMd that most people have taken the Blue Ribboft 
iMg A thenseum 31 Oct. 567/1 Such forma of extravagance 
an ritualiam and Dlne-ribbonixm. 1885 C. iowi Life me* 
march 1 1 . 488 Not his the heart that could be cheered by 
blue-ribbon liquors. 

ilue-ltoeking (bl«rstp:kig). sb. [As an at- 
tributive phrase, with the sense of * wearing blue 
stockings', this is found as early as the i7thc. 
(see 1 a.) ; in its transferred sense it originated in 
connexion with re-unions held in London about 
1 750, at the houses of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Vesey, 
and Mrs. Ord, who exerted themselves to substitute 
for the card playing, which then formed the chief 
recreation at evening parties, more intellectual 
modes of spending the time, including conversa- 
tion on liieiary subjects, in which eminent men of 
letters often took part. Many of those who at- 
tended eschewed * full dress'; one of these was 
Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, who habitually wore 
prey or 4 blue' worsted, instead of black silk stock- 
ings. In reference to this, Admiral Boscawen is said 
(Sir \V. Foibes Life of Beattie 11806) I. 210 note) 
to have derisively dubbed the coterie 4 the Blue 
Stocking Society' (ns not constituting a dressed 
assembly). The ladies who supported the reform 
were at first called Blue Stockingers , Blue Stocking 
Ladies , and at length, about 1790, when the actual 
origin of the term was remembered by few, Blue 
Stockings, in later slang abbreviated to Blues.] 

1 . attrib. Wearing blue worsted ( instead of black 
silk) stockings ; hence , not in full dress, in homely 
dress. ( contemptuous .) 

a. Applied to the 4 Little Parliament* of 1653, 
with reference to the puritanically plain or mean 
attire of its members. 

a 1683 A utobiog. Sir J. Brants ton (1845^ 89 That Mew- 
stocking Parliament, Rurcbnne Parliament, a com panic of 
fcllowes called togeather by Cromwell, lUu urm.c anil councell 
thereof pickt out for the purpose. 

b. Applied drpreciatively to the assemblies that 
met at Montagu House, and those who frequented 
them or imitated them. 

{1747 Mrs. Montague Let. in Doran Lady of Last C.ntoyg) 
He Mr. Stillingfleet J has left off his old friends and his blue 
stockings. 1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary (18431 1 . 326 Who 
would not be a blue siockinger at this rule ?J 1791 Boswell 
Johnson viii. 66 These societies were denominated Blue- 
stocking Clubs. 1889 F. Cvsst A\ Barnet 1 x j A member of 
the. .Blue Stocking coterie. 

o. Hence, Of women : Having or affecting 
literary tastes ; literary, learned. 

1804 ICit in. Serf. IV. 319 To hear blue-stocking ladies 
jingle their rhymes. 1804 Macaulay A Use. Writ, (i860, 1 . 
137 The travelled nobles and the blue stocking matrons of 
Rome. 

2 . Blue Stocking lady : orig. one who frequenteci 
Mrs. Monttgue's 4 Blue Stocking* assemblies; 
thence transferred sneeringly t » any woman show- 
ing & taste for learning, a literary lady. tMuch 
used by reviewers of the first quarter of the 191I1 c. ; 
but now, from the general change of opinion on 
the education of women, nearly abandoned.) 

1790 Wolcott iP. Pindar* To Apollo Wks. 1812 II. 377, I 
see the band of Blue Stockings arise. Historic, critic, and 
poetic Dames. 1807 Edin. Rcik X. 192 This would scarcely 
go down . even among the blue stockings of Montagu 
house. i8aa Hazlitt Tabled. II. vii 168, I have an utter 
aversion to bluestockings. I do not care a fig for any 
woman that knows even what an author means. 1898 Dk 
Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. 186a I. xiii. 353 note , The 
order of ladies called Bluestockings, by way of reproach, 
has become totally extinct amongst us. 
b. attrib . 

F.din. Rev. LV. 521 A blue-stocking contempt for 
household cares, a 1899 Dk Quince y Wks. (i86j 11 . 1^3 
A blue-stocking loquacity. 

3 . 4 The American Avocet ( Rccurvi rostra ameri - 
carta). A common bird in the Northern state*.’ 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

Hence (from sense 2) Blue-stocking v. ( nonce- 
wd.\ Blue - stooking'd a., + Blue - stookinger 
(see above in 1 b), Blue-atookingish a., Blue- 
stookingiem, Blue-etookingahlp. 

1784 H. Walyolii Cotr. (1833) IV. di (To Hannah More] 
/hen will you blue-stocking yourself, and come amongst us? 
_Bx8 Blaekw. Mag. III. 286 The tawdry blue-stockingship 
of a young lady from the manufacturing district. tSeo Ibid. 
VIII. 99 Blue-stockingism was in its cerulean altitude, 
r i8oa 1 . Wilson in Byrods 8^1.(1846) 232/3 note. The women 
. .are blue-stockingish. 1824 Scott St. Roman's xxxii, That 

4 d, vindictive, blue-stocking'd wild cat. 1858 De Quin- 

cry Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1 86a 11 . v, 316 The utter want of 
pretension, and of all that looks like Bluestockingism, iu the 
style of her habitual conversation. 

Bluet, -gtt. Also 3 blouet. [Strictly two 
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words : i. g. F. bluette , fern. dim. of bleu, hlttu, 
4 bluette du Rkin, basse laine d* Allemagne * ( Boiste \ 
in med.L. bluetum , blmttum ; a. a. F. bleuet, bluet , 
iu same sense, mate. dim. of bleu . 1 
t 1 . A kind of woollen cloth of bluish colour. Obs. 
lx 1300 Chnm. de Mailros in Gale Rer. Angi. Script yet, 
(1684; 1. 236 Inter snos domesticos contentus erat amictu ros- 
seti, inter iruyorcs terra raro Scarleti, frequenter veto bloueti 
vel bumeti amiciebatur indumenta] 2437 Bury Wilis 
(18501 10 Item lego Gilberto Skut xxr et togam meam de 
bluett furr *. (i860 Rock ns Agric. tf Prices I. xxiL 375 Bluett 
Is quoted by the yard, and by the pan ium or piece.] 

2 . The Corn Bluebottle (c entaurea Cyanus ), 
Also applied to other blue flowers, as in U. S. to 
Oldenlandia cmrulea, 4 a delicate little herb pro- 
ducing in spring a profusion of light blue flower* 
fading to white, with a yellowish eye’ (Gray), and 
to a species of bilberrv ( Vaccinium angustijolium). 

17*7 Bradley Fain. Diet., Blue-Bottle , or Bluet ..grows 
amongst Wheat and other Corn. 

Blueth. nonce -wd. Blueness. 

1794 H. Walpoi.k Corr. (1820) 1 . 347 (D.) Now in the 
height of its green th, blueth, gloomth. 

Blnay (blrf-i), a. and sb. [f. Blu* a. + -V 1 .] 

A. adj. Inclined to blue ; more or less blue ; 
also as atlv. 

180a Southey Thalaba 11. v, The lips were bluey pale. 
1830 Bltuhut. Mag. XXV 111 . 26 Pale bluey bodies. 

fi. sb. (in Australia): A bushman's bundle, the 
outside w tapper of which is generally a blue 
blanket. 

Bluff (bl#f), a. Also 7 rarely blough. [A 
nautical word of uncertain origin : it has been 
compared with an obsolete l)u. blaf (given by 
Kiliau 1599, in blaf aetisickl broad flat lace, blaf 
van vorhoofd, rendered by L. fronto 4 having a 
broad forehead’). This appears to be identical 
in sense wi h the F.ng. woid; but, outside Kilian, 
nothing is known of it.] 

1 . Presenting a bioad flattened front; esp. 

a. Of a ship : Opposed to sharp or projecting , 
having little 4 rake' or inclination, neatly verticul 
in the bows. 

i6»7 Ca ft. Smith Sen wan's Gram. ii. a I f her stem [/tv* W 
steruej Ijc vpr ght as it were, she is called Bluffe, or Bluffe- 
headed, /bid. xL 55 If shec haue but u small Rake, she is 
so blulfe that the Seas meet her . . suddenly. 167a Petty 
Disc. be/. R. Sor. 39 The chief cause, why short, bluff, un- 
de rina.s ted Vessels sail cheaper than others. 1769 Falconer 
Du t. Manne <17891 G iij, The former of these is called hy 
seamen a lean, und the latter a bluff bow. 1861 G. Berke- 
ley Sbortstn. W. Trainee ix. 149 The steamer brings her 
bluff bows alongside. 1867 Smyth Sailor* s Word-bk . , Lean, 
used in the same sense as clean or shark ; the reverse of 
full or blnjff in the form of a ship. 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan., 
ShorLcr and bluffer, but handier ships. 

b. Of a shore or coast-line : 4 Presenting a bold 
and almost perpendicular front, rather rounded 
than cliffy in outline.’ Smyth Sailors Word-bk . 

1698 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 165 The pleasant 
banks of Hay . . where . . the water runs most on a level, 
and the banks very blough. 1769 Falconer Du t. Marine 
(17891 Ci iij, CAte eu Crone,* bluff or bold shore. 1772-84 
Cook I’oy. (1700' V. 1823 An elevated bluff point, which we 
called Rock Point, xtoi Cowi'KR Odyss. v. 486 The rude 
coast a headland bluff Presented. 1849 Murchison Siluria 
vii. 12 ) This rock frequently forms bluff cliffs. 1872 Dana 
Corals ii. 144 Every variety of slope, from the gradually 
inclined bed of corals to the bluff declivity. 

t c. Of a broad face or forehead of men or 
anima’s. Obs. 

1664 Phil. Trans. 1 12 The head pretty bluff, and full of 
bumps on both sides. 1687 Dhvdf.n Hind 4* P. in. 1x44 
A sou of Anak for his height . . Black-browed and bluff, 
like Burner's Jtipitrr. fCf. sense a. J 

*t*d. transf. To stand bluff: to stand firm or 
itiff. ? Obs. 

1777 Sheridan ScA. Scand. 11. iii. 255 That he should have 
stood bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink into a husband 
at last. 

2 . fig. Of persona and their manner, actions, etc. : 

a. in an unfavourable sense : 4 Big, surly, blus- 
tering’ ([.) ; toned down in later use into * rough, 
abrupt, blunt’, and so into b. 

1709 Mrs. Ckntlivrb Gamesters . 141 As bluff as a mid- 
night con st Able 174s Pol. Ballads tiB^oi II. 278 Cork 
your great hat, strut, bounce, and look bluff, a 1749 Swift 
Dan Jackson's Reply Wks. 1755 IV, 1. 259. I maul'd you. 
when you look’d so bluff. 176a H. Wai.fole Vertuds A need, 
rain:. < 1786) I. 136 That capital picture . . of Henry VIII. 
..The character of his majesty's bluff haughtiness is well 
represented. 1788 — Reminisc. vii. 35 A bluff Westphalian 
accent 1829 I. Taylor Euthus. ix. 241 Martial arrogance 
. .fanatical seal, and. .Muff devotion. s8s8 Lytton Harold 
vii. 156 Finally wound up with a bluff 4 Go, or let alone. 1 

b. Good-naturedly blunt, frank, or plain-spoken; 
rough and hearty ; usually giving the notion of 
personal power or energy exhibiting itself in an 
abrupt but good-natusfed way. (Perhaps the shift- 
ing of sense is due jie the notion attached to the 
designation ‘ Bluff King Hal ' : cf. 1 76s m a ^ 

1828 Scott Marm. vi. xxxviij, That bluff King Hal the 
curtain drew. i 0 xe — Ivanhoe xxxii, I greatly misdoubt 
the safety of the bluff priest. 1800 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
1 L 370 A bluff but not unpleasant countenance. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xxxvi, A bluff, hearty, radical, wine mer- 


chant. 


x86j Kinglaxe Crimea (1877) II. xlv. 24 9 The po- 
dealt with England In a bluff, kingly. Tudor-like 
way. (869 Sat. Rev, 5 Aug; 181/x Typical of bluff down- 
right honesty. 

8. Comb., os bluff-bowed, bluff- headed (see sense t a N ; 
bluff-head, a bluff headland, the top of a bluff ; 
also '/fa as a term of contempt (cf. blockhead). 

1600 Damhu Voy. III. ivy When we came abreast of die 
Bluff-head, .we had but Fathom. <794 J. O'Keefe Wild 
Oate 1. i, How dare you sit iu my presence, you bluff-head ? 
s8r3 Byron Island 11. xxi, From the bluff-head . . 1 saw her 
in the 


doldrums. 

As short and as bluff-bowed as a collier, or assluup and as 
choppy as a wedge. 1867 Smyth Sailor** Worti-bk., Bluff 
headed^ when a ship has out a small rake forward on, being 
built with her stem too straight up. 

Bluff (blttf), sb. 1 [f. Bluff a.] A cliff or head- 
land with a broad precipitous face. (First used in N. 
America, and still mostlv of American landscapes.) 

*737 Wesley Whs. (1830) I. 63 Savannah stands on a flat 
bluff, 40 they term any high land hanging over a creek or river. 
1976 L. McIntosh in Sparks Corr. A mrr. Rev. 1851) 1 . 150 A 
bluff or sandhill thirty feet high or more above tne water. 
1830 l.YRLi. Pr/nc . Grot. xv. (18501 arx The . . boundaries of 
the alluvial region, .consist of cliffs or bluffs, which on the 
east side of the Mississippi are very abrupt, and are under- 
mined by the river at many points. 1B37 W. Irving C apt. 
Bonneville 1x849* 45 The wild and picturesque bluffs in the 
neighborhood of his lonely grave. 184a Tennyson Gold. 
Year 76, I heard . . the great echo flap And buffet round 
the hills from bluff to bluff. 3865 Gkikik Seen. 4 Geol. Siot . 
vii. 188 Bold bluffs, that mark the limits of an anoent shore. 

Bluff, sb A Obs. or dial. [Belongs to Fluff v 1 : 
analogically with bridle, bit . blind, cover , either 
the verb or the sb. might come first and give rise 
to the other; here the accessible evidence is in 
favour of the priority of the verb, though, in the 
obscurity of the etymology, certainty is not at 
present possible.] 

1 . A blinker for a horse. 

1777 Darwin .Squinting in Phil. Trans. T.XVIII. 88 
Bluffs used on coach-horses. x88i Evans Leirestersh. Gloss. 


T. Hook Parson's Dan. 111. vii. 423 
•wed as a collier, or as *han> and 1 


iE. D. S.) Bin ft, anything used to cover the eyes, such as a 
blinker for a nurse, a board fastened in front of the eyes of 
a hull or cow to prevent its running, the handkerchief used 
to bandage the eyes in blind-man's-buff, etc. 

2 . slang. 4 An excuse.' May hew l.ond. Labour 
I. 217 (in a list of slang words). ? A false excuse 
intended to blindfold or hoodwink, a 4 blind*. 

8. The action of bluffing at cards, in the game of 
poker ; see liLUi F v . 1 and cf. Hkau. /fence, chal- 
lenging or boastful language or demeanour, not 
intended to be carried out, but merely 4 tried on * 
with the design of frightening or influencing an 
opponent who allows himself to be imposed upon 
by it. (First used in U. S.) 

1848 60 B artlf.it Diet. Amer., Bluff, a game of cards. 
So in Wkrrtkr 1864- 1866 Harvard Mem. Biographies 

I. 400 It is a very magnificent game of Bluff that wc are 
playing. 1B83 Ukool Daily Post 22 Jan., The whole ik a 
bluff to influence tne . . election next week. 1883 Pali Mall 
G. 3 Nov. x/i A bold bit of play in the game of bluff. . be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Sophia. (884 Boston ((/.S.) JmL 
25 Sept., The offer was only a bluff. 


Bluff, v. 1 [Immediately related to Bluff sb? 
4 a blinker for a horse 1 , which, as it appears later 
than the xerb, was presumably named from it, 
though the reverse is also possible. The ety- 
mology is quite uuknown : the meaning 4 blind- 
fold, hoodwink' does not appear to have any 
jmssible connexion with Bluff a. or * 6 . 1 ; the 
word is piobably one of the numerous cant terms 
(see Bam, Bamboozle) which arose between the 
Restoration and the reign of Queen Anne. Sense 2 
had certainly originally the same meaning ; but it 
looks as if recent users imagined a connexion with 
Bluff a. or sbP, and made it mean 4 to hlindfold 
or hoodwink by assuming a fictitious bold front'.] 

1 . trans. 4 To blind -fold or hood -wink'. Bailey- 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Wds. % Bluff, to blind-fold. 1706 in 

Phillip*. 17x1 in Bailey : [so in all cdd. 10 1800. Not in 
Johnson, nor in Ash.) s8Bs Evans Leuestersh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v. B l itfi , 4 Ah'111 glad yew'n gut that tbser bull 
o' yourn bluffed.' 

2 . In the game of poker : To impose upon (an 
opponent) as to the value of one's hand of cards, 
by betting heavily upon it, speaking or gesticu- 
lating or otherwise acting in such a way as to 
make believe that it is stronger titan it is, so as to 
induce him to 4 throw up’ his cards and lose his 
stake, rather than run the risk of betting against 
the bluffer. (Of U. 8. origin.) Hence, transf. of 
other wagering, political tactics, international 
diplomacy, etc. To bluff off: to frighten off or 
deter (an opponent) by thus imposing upon him 
as to one's resources and determination. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. S9 Sept., How can you hope to 
4 bluff' those who are such consummate masters of the game 
of brag? 1871 Daily Newt 4 lan.. The great point. .& the 
shutting in of Paris, and the fluffing off' of France. 1889 
N. York Weekly Sun 13 May e/7 He went his whole heart, 
soul, and pocket on three aces and was bluffed by his op- 
ponent with a pair of trays. 

8. intr. To practise or attempt the imposition 
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BlrUJfif. 

described in a $ to aasmne a bold, big, or boastful 
demeanour, in order to inspire an opponent with 
an exaggerated notion of one's strength, deter- 
mination to fight, etc. 

. dt> -JW. i July 4 Nor is a Government always to 
be reproached because when it bluffs it fails. Sometimes 
a peat country is entitled to take the benefit of ancient 
policy of courage, and to see what effect it can produce by 
* 5 ® j£nwof us name. 1883 Longm. Mag. Sept. 498 By 

sheer bluffing—m other words, by lying. 1U4 St. Jame/s 
uos. xa Jsb. 4/1 There seems little reason for one party to 
keep on 'bluffing* when the other party has 4 called . 

Hence Blirflfcble a., capable of being imposed 
uppn or influenced by blotting. 

/?«>• 30 May, The whole thing is . . a game of 
bluff against a player who is known to be hluffable 
Bins, v.* Obs . or dial. [* Onomatopoeic, asso- 
ciated with b/cnv, puff. According to Halliwcll, 
4 A tin tube through which hoys blow peas is in 
Suffolk called a 4 4 bluff".' Cf. Blought, Blodohtt.] 
intr. To swell out, become <1 intended. 

* * 7 ®® ^*\*. &**&;. ' 1757 * 483 Pigs would bluff & swell 
much with their feeding the first six or seven days. 

Bluff, tj .3 rare . [f. Bluff a.] 
trans. To make bluff, raise bluffly. 

*809 J. Bahlow Columb. 1. 643 Where dread Niagara bluffs 
high his brow. 

Blu-ffer. [f. prec. verbs] 

1 1 . 4 An Host or landlord. Country iwrd.' Bailey 
1721-1800; Ash 1775; Halliwcll 1878. 

2 . One who bluffs at poker , etc. 

Bluffly (blvfli), adv. [f. Bluff a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. With a bluff or bold face, abruptly. 

*•70 Daily News a8 Dec.. The lofty summit of Noisy., 
standing bluffly up against the horizon. 

2 . Abruptly, bluntly, offhandedly. 

*794 Wolcott iP. Pindar R mol. /or WiWrWks. II. 4*7 
Turns bluffly from the charms that taste adores. saga 
Hawthorne 11 Hiked . Rom. 1. x. 190 1 You shall do no such 
thing’., said Hollingsworth, bluffly. 1883 Standard 18 
May \ft Both canvases present us with bluffly picturesque 
figures. 

Bluffaess (bio-flies'), [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Abruptness ; bluntness of manner, offhandedness. 

«*3 Mrs. C. Clarke S hates. Char. xvii. 419 His soldierly 
bluffness. 1863 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 434 He told his story 
with all the bluffness of a sailor. 

Bluffy (bit? ti), a. [f. Bluff sbA + -y.] 

1 . Full of bluffs, precipitous. 

*871 Blackik Lays flight. 7 Cliff, and bay, and bluffy fore* 
land. x88e Century Afag. Sept. 707 The Penobscot winds 
around the bluffy headlands. 

2 . Rather bluff, inclining to bluffness. 

1844 TurptR Crock 0/ G. xxu 176 A fat, sturdy, bluffy old 
wonian. 

Bluish (bl/ 7 -iJ), a. Forms: 5 blewyaah, 6 
-isshe, 6-8 -iah, 6- bluish, 8- blueiah. [f. 
Blue a . + -ish *.] Somewhat blue. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xix. xix. (1403) 875 The 
colour is blewe or blcwyssh 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. 
<R.) Her snowish necke with blewish vaines. 171a tr. Pome l’ s 
Hist. Dengs I, Tending to a little blewish Colour. 17x3 
Rowe J. Shore v. Wks. 179a II. 180 A waving flood of 
blueish fire, i860 Tyndall G/ac. 11. f 7. 261 Thin milk, when 
poured upon a black surface, appears bluish. 

b. Comb, modifying other colours, as bluish - 
brown, -green, - purple , -red, - white , etc.; also 
bluish-coloured. 

1769 Sir J. Hill Pam. Herbal (181a) x The leaves are 
of a bluish green. 179s Cent/. Mag. LX 1 I. 1. 113 The 
capituliim is . . bluish brown. . ,# J* Todd Cycl. Ana/, 4 
Pays. I. 443/a A bone . . exhibits a bluish-grey colour. 185B 
W. Ellis Visits Madagasc. viiL 199 'The dark bluish* 
coloured original limestone, 
lienee also Blu’ishly adv., Blu'ishneaa, 

1611 Cotcr., Lividitt , roannesse, bleakenesse, palenesse, 
blewishnesse. ino Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 
313 The usual biuishness, arising from the iron always 
found in the common acids. 1873 Howells Foregone Concl. 
4 That transparent blueishness, which comes from much 
shaving of a heavy block beard. 

Bluisxn, var. of Blueibm. 

Slumbering, vbl. sb . [? Onomatopoeic.] Rum- 
bling, lumbering noise. 

ISP i« Hevwood Spider 4 F. Hi. 13 What is this bus* 
synge, bluinberinge, trow we: thunder? 

Bluing, obs. form of Bloom. 
t Blond, v, Obs . rare - 1 . [cf. ON. blunda to 
doze.] intr. ? To stagger, to flounder. 

e sett E . E.AUit . P. C. a;a Til he blunt in a blok as brod 
as a nolle. 

Blunder (bitrndai\ v. Forms: 4-5 blondren, 
blundren, 5 blundir, -yr, 5-6 blondre, -er, 
blounder, blundre, 7- blunder. [MC. blondren ; 
of uncertain origin: a good deal depends upon 
whether the ME. -on- here, as often (cf. wonder , 
sunder ), stands merely graphically for •**-, or is 
etymological. In the latter case on explanation 
of blonder as a frequentative of blond, Blakd v., to 
mix, would well account for the transitive senses. 
The s ugg estion that it is a frequentative from IceL 
blonda to doze (Sw. blunda to shut the eyes), suits 
the intransitive senses, but is otherwise doubtful; 
cf. however Bluhu. Perhaps there axe really two 
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distinct verbs, with their later senses affected by 
each other.] 

X. To confuse, confound. 

.+ 1 . trans . To mix up or mingle confusedly ; to 
confuse, disturb ; to make (water) turbid. Obs. 

f * 48 ® York Myst. xvi. 4 Blonderanci blast!*, to blaw 
when I bidde. 1330 Paloor. 458/a 1 blonder, Jo perturbs 
*. Who hat blondred these thyntes on this facyon? >386 
Ferns Bias. Gentrie Ded„ 'llie whole . . frame of this 
earth scemeth blundered and confounded with the innu- 
merable Catalogues of Interpreters. 1638 Baker tr. Bainads 
Left- 111. vl 11034) 75, 1 blunder the water of all Riven 1 
Close. 

+ b. To confound, distract (in understanding). 
fnx4oo Marts Artk. 3976 ‘Illyve/ sais thies bolde mene 
* Thow blondift^i selfene.’ 1740 Ditton Oh Resurrect. 63 
(R. ) $0 as by any means whatsoever to blunder an adversary, 
t o. To put out of order, derange, injure. Obs. 
*44® J* Shirley Dethe K. Jas. u8i8' 15 The lokes ver so 
blundrfd, that thay nethir couth ne myght shut hit (u door]. 

2 . To confound (in one's mind) stupidly. 

a 1699 Stillinupl. ( J.) He blunders and confounds all these 
together. 1841 S. R. Maitland Remarks 9 'That ingenious 
writer also blunders him with Arnold of Brescia. 

II. To move, act, or perform, blindly or stupidly. 
8. intr. To move blindly or stupidly ; to flounder, 
stumble. Often with on ; also to blunder one's way 
along ; and in senses partaking of 7, as to blunder 
into, against. 

e 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vsm. Prol. 4 T. B61 Bayard the 
blynde, That blundreth f v.r. blondreth] forth, and peril 
casteth noon, teso Whittintoh Fulg. 11397) a Wandre 
blouudryng as a blynde man. a 1700 Dkydkn Pal. 4 Arc. 
1. 435 'The sot . . blunders on and slugger* every pace. 1768 
New Bath Guide i. 67 To sec them inund'ring uy my side. 
*838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 it. Jru/s. 1 . 79 We had blundered 
into the carriage-entrance. 1869 Parkman Disc. 67 . West 
v. 11875' 55 A large fish .. blundered against Marquette's 
canoe. 1M0 Freeman Norm. Cotw. (1876' 111 . xii. 175 They 
.. blundered on hopelessly through the unknown, .country. 
x88o Miss Bird Japan If. 143 The horses hod 10 blunder 
their way along a bright, rushing river, 
b. Jig. To flounder, stumble. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 1. Wks. 11851) 30 Blundring upon 
the dangerous and suspectfiill translations of the Apostat 
Aquila. 1708 Young Love Fame v. *1757) 13a Puzzled learn- 
ing blunders far behind. 1933 1 'ofk t'rol. Sat. 186 He who 
now to sense, now nonsense leaning, Means not, but blunders 
round about a meaning. 1817 Byron Reppo xxvii He had 
somehow blunder’d into debt. 1871 Iajwell Study Wimt., 
A tempest is blundering round the house. 

C. 7 0 blunder upon : to come upon by a blunder 
or 1 fluke’. 

17*0 H. Bedford Find. Ch. Eng. 78 Our Discoverer has 
. . happen'd to blunder upon the truth. 1798 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar 1 Tales Hoy Wks. x8ia IV. 418 Who never so 
much as blundered on abon-mot. 

d. trans. To blunder out : to produce by mere 
blundering or blind action. 

1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst . 1. V. 679 The things of the 
world . . not . . made by the previous counsel, contrivance, 
and intention of any understanding Deity, .blunder'd out 
themselves, one after another, according to the train or 
sequel of the fortuitous motions of matter. 
t 4 . intr. To deal blindly and stupidly. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem . Prol. 4 T. 117 We blondren 
\v.r. blondern, bloundren, blundren, hlundcre] euere, and 
pouren in the fuvr. 1471 Ripley Comp Alch. v. xli. in 
Ashm. 1x65a) 157 These Phylosophers . . Medlyth and blon- 
dryth wyth many a thyng. 

6. trans. To utter thoughtlessly, stupidly, or by a 
blunder, to blurt out. Usually with out. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 35 To Blundir, M. blundvr, bland ior\. 
* 57 ® *7 Hollinsiikd Scot. Chron. (1B06) II. 81 The same 
began to be blundered from one to another of the train. 
*587 Censure loy. Subiect (Collier) 28 He blundered forth 
his prognostication, ini Swift Mrs. Harris' Petit . Wks. 
1735 III. 11. 61 Before I was aware, out l blunder'd ; 4 Par- 
son/ said I. itu Smollett Quix. 11803) 11 . 33 Sancho 
blundered out-— 4 Then, in good faith, Mr. Licentiate, 1 etc. 
8 . refi . (in sense of 3 or 7.) 

® *83® J Smith Set. Disc. iii. 51 Herein all the Epicureans 
. . do miserably blunder themselves. 

7 . intr. To make a stupid and gross mistake In 
doing anything. To blunder away (trans.): to 
throw away, lose by blundering r cl. to fool away . 

*711 Swift Lett . (1767) 111 . iox See how I blundered, and 
left two lines short. 179s A need. IV. Pitt I. ii 36 The wretch 
that, after having seen the consequences of a thousand 
errors, continues still to blunder, ribs W. Taylor in Month. 
Afag. XII. 588 Mr. Fox has never blundered away the in- 
terests of his country. 1833 Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade 
1 a The soldier knew Some one hod blunder’d. 

8. trans . To mismanage, make a blunder in. 

1803 Wellington in Owen Disp. 789 They must have 

blundered that siege terribly. 18*6 Scott Anita . vi, The 
banker’s clerk, who was directed to sum ray cash-account, 
blundered it three times. 1876 Humphrey Coin Coll. Man . 
xlxvl 391 Inscriptions blundered by the die engraver. 

F Cockbram (1623) has 4 Blunder, to bestir ones sclfe.* 
Blunder (blcrndaj), sb. Forms : 4 blondyro, 
5 blondre, blonder, blundur, 6 blounder, 4- 
blunder. [apn. f. the vb. : though extant in- 
stancei of the sb. are earlier.] 
tl- Confusion, bewilderment, trouble, disturbance, 
clamour. Obs. (The early Quotations are vague 
in sense : the latest shade off into a.) 
ctgmGaw. 4 Gr. Knt. t8 Oft bo^e blysse and blunder 
Ful sketa bats tkyfted. c 1393 T Barsovs St. Theodora 54s 
pat wold bring me in sik Mondyre. c 1440 York Myst . 


xxxitt. 04 With his blare he bradis mekill blondra. nuo 
Agst. friars in Ret. Ami. I. sat Amonges men of holy 
chlrch. thai maken mochel blonder, c 1460 Towneley Myst . 
30 I shalle make ye ttille as stone, begynnar of blunder. 
> 8*9 H orman Vn(g 170 Hosts that is out of araye and In 
a blounder scatered. x6oo Holland Livy x. xlii. 383 He 
heard a confuted crie and blunder [clamorem] in the dtie. 
Ibid. xlii. 1 134 The bruite was also blowne to Rome, and 
blunder there was of the death of Eumenes. *774 Got i>- 
EMiiii Refat. si Then, with chaos & blunders encircling 
my head, Ut me ponder. 

2 . A grout mistake ; au error due to stupidity or 
carelettnes*. 

The words of Talleyrand as to the murder of the Due 
(TKoghien — 4 ces paroles stofqtieiiient poll liquet, 44 C'tst plus 
quun crime, e'est une faute'" iLucien^ Bonaparte Mem. 
an. 1804 / 18891 1. 43x1 have been englished, f It is worse 
than k crime, it is a blunder/ anil arc often quoted or al- 
luded to. 

*706 Phillips, Blunder, a mistake, fault, or oversight. 
*711 Swift Lett. I17671 111 . 009 The twenty pounds 1 lend 
you is not to be included ; so make no blunder. 1706 Dk 
Foe Hist. Devil 1. v. 1x840 63 Another mistake, not to call 
it a blunder. 184s Macaulay Hist. Rng. 1. 939 The nume- 
rous crimes and blunders of the last eighteen yean. x86g 
Earl Derby in Pari. 3 May, If the Confederate authorities 
had directly or indirectly sanctioned this assassination . . it 
would be on their part worse titan a crime, it would be a 
blunder, a *86? Buckle Mite. Wks. (18791 I. 93 Ingrati- 
tude aggravated by cruelty must . . be a blunder as well as 
a crime. 

F 1709 Woouiton Disc. Miracles 1. s8 Nowadays dull and 
foolish and absurd stuff we call Bulls, Fallings ana Blunders. 

Blunderbuss (bli? ndaibtm). Alto 7 blun- 

derbuuh, 7-8 -bun. [ad. Du. donderbus with same 
meaning, f. donder thunders bus gun (orig. box, 
tube); perverted in form after blunder (perhaps 
with some allusion to its blind or random tiring).] 

1 . A short gun with a laige bore, firing many 
balls or slugs, and capable of doing execution with- 
in a limited lange without exact aim. (Now super- 
seded, in civilized countries, by other fire-arms.) 

1634 (1 av ion Fest. Notes iv. xi. 244 In the undent wars. 
Wore tlu:>e Bernards, Blundcrbudics, Peters. 1637 Coia 11. 
Whigs Snpp/ic. (1751 . 95 A blunderbush bang'd at fits back. 
Of terrible report and crqck. 168a I.uttrkll Brief Ret. 
(1857) I 163 Two of which tired two blunderbusses at him, 
charg'd with Acvernll shoit . 1774 M rh. Delany L\fe 4 Corr. 
Ser. 11. <1862) 11 60 lord Berkeley. . attacked hy a High- 
wayman . . shot him with a blunderbuss. 1808 8 yd. 8mii ii 
P/ymlej's Lett, x, A lithe procter in Ireland collects his 
tithes with a blunderbuss. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. viii. 
3*9 A tremendous old brass blunderbuss charged up to the 
muzzle with slugs. 

2 . trans / ! fa. A blustering noisy talker {obs.). 
b. A blundering fellow, a blunderhead. 

1685 A nsw. Dk. Bnckhm. on Lib. Conte. 93 Securing the 
Person of his Prince, and the Peace of his Country from 
Religious Rum balds, and Conventicling Blunderbusses. 
1699 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Pref. (1851) 18 
Not 2uch a hair-broin'd Blunderbuss as you. 1706 Reft, 
on Ridicn/e ixg Those blunderbusses tliat talk loud and 
long. X768 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 475 He must be a mini* 
skull, not to say a beetle, nor yet a blunderbuss. 

1 8. 1 A blunder ; trouble. Obs. rare. 

1706 Amherst Terra Fit xlviii, 359 More horrors still 1 
Yea, verily ! & a now blunderbuss into the bargain. 

4 . attrib. 

1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 76 The Agbory or blunder- 
buss-women are the biggest and strongest of the force. 

Blirnderbusa, v. To shoot with a blunderbuss. 
1870 Daily News 4 June, The risk of totng pistolled or 
bhinderbusHcd by a patriot. 

Blu nderbuMMed, a. [f. prec. lb. 4 ED 2 .] 
Armed with a blunderbuss. 

*85* H. D. Wolff Piet. Sp. Life (1853) 30 The blunder- 
busKed guard. 

Bltmderbussier (bl®-.ndaibwl**i). rare, [see 
-ikr.] A man armed with a blunderbuss. 

a 1734 North Exam. 303 (D.) Some of the blunderbussiera 
of the Rye. 

Blu ndered, ppf. a. [f. Blunder v. + -id 1 .] 
tl. Mixed, muddled, turbid. Obs. exc. dial. 

1835 Whitby Gloss., Blunder'd, render’d thick and muddy 
as liquids appear when the sediment is shaken up. 

2 . Done or made wrong by blundering; bungled. 

x88o H. N. Henfrey in Antiquary Na 1. 99 ft Pennies 
of this type with blundered legends . . I have noted eight 
different blundered reverses. 1884 Athenerum a6 Ion. iaj/3 
A Saxon or Dano-Soxon penny with a blundered legend. 

Blunderer (blimddrdj). [f. as prec. + -SR 1 .] 
fl. One who flounders about blindly in his 
work ; a blind or stupid worker. Obs. 

e 1440 Prosup. Parv. 41 Blunderer or blunt warkere, hebe- 
factor, lubeficus. xui Carl. Laurel (R.) What blundrer 
is yonder that playeth diddil? 1678 Cudworth lutell. Syst. 
853 Meer Blunderers In that Atomick Physiology. 

2 . One who makes gross mistakes by incompe- 
tence or negligence. 

*74* H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann <1834) I. xiii. ax 4 Take 
care you don’t get my old name.’ 4 What’s that? 7 'Blun- 
derer? 178a Cow far Progr. Arrvjjo Your blund’rer is at 
sturdy as a rock. 1833 Macau lay V/nr/. Eng. IV. 87 At 
best a blunderer, and too probably a traitor. 

Bhrnderfbl, a. [f. Blunder sb. ; cf. wonder - 
fuQ Full of blunders. 

s88x Academy Na 50s. 449 As to spoken English, every- 
body knows how slovenly and blunderful that is. 

Blunderhead (blrnduhed). [f. Blurder sb. 
or v . 4 IIbad : probably an alteration of the earlier 



BiiUVDX&nra. 

d\ under kead y as blunHtrbuu lepresenU donder&m^ 
A blondering muddle-headed fellow. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. 1. (1730) 73 My FellowW, a 
Blunderhead. at 7*4 Lestbamos ;J.) This thick-sUuJpd 
blunderhead. life Academy aa Mar. iuo That ordW^bf 
good-natural biunfUrheads wherein certain lady novelists 
..delight. 

Hence Blu*ndarhe*:ded a., blundering, utapM, 
muddle-headed; Blu*nderhea:dedneaa. 

1763 Brit. Map. IV. 4x8 The blunder-headed fellow had 
bud the white-stone plates. i§|§ Sir J. Ross AMI'. Plus. 
Ivi. 730 With the blunderheedeunes* of men on such occa- 
sions, he assured me that I. had been dead two years. 

Blundering, vbl. sb. [f. Blundkk v. 4- -ino*.] 

fl. Bungling or stupid action. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blunderynge or blunt warkynge, 
hebejkccio. 

1 2 . Confusion, disturbance. Obs. 

c zgsfl Skelton Magnyf. 4*6 1 hate this blunderyng thou 
dost make. 

3. The making of gross mistakes. 

18SF Toulm. Smith Parish 169 There is no check on care- 
Immima or Uiudorliur. 

Blundtriag, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -INO 3.] 
b. Making or character- 


MS 


BunMte. 


+». Blindly staggering, 
iced by gross mistakes. 
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1367 Taavtsa Higdon Rolls Ser. II. 169 pc men bce}> to fore 

& \ dede blondrynge (L import nu < ij and hasty. 1710 H. 

kuvoso Pind. Ch. Eng. 184. HLs blundering account of it. 
■flefi Scott F . Af . Perth 111 . 175 A piece of blundering 
valiancy. iS6s Wright Ess. A rchxol. II . xxii. ea6 Blunder- 
ing citations and erroneous interpretations. 

BlUTlderingly, adv. [f. prec. 4 - -lt 2 .] Ill 
a blundering manner. 

xSor O. Chalmers Caledonia I. 11 . 11 348 This king . . Is 
mentioned, blunderingly, by Longhorn. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist, Lit I. 1. ii. 1 30 A calendar . . blunderingly ascribed 
to Rcjger Bacon. 1879 C. Mkreditji Egoist II- iii. 46 She 
perceived how blunderingly she had acted. 

t BlttUdftrkin. Obs. rare. [f. Blunder. taken 
in sense of 1 blunderer* 4- -kin.] A blundering fel- 
low, a muddlcpate. 

»l 96 Nashb Saffron Walden Ded., Two blunderkina hav- 
ing their bvaines stuft with nought but balderdash. 

t Blnudsrly. a. Obs. rare. [f. Blunder sb. 
+ -LY 1 .] Clumsily or badly made, 
lid in Leisure Hour (1880) 33 The front window . . was 
a great blundoriy thing. 

Blundoruome, a. [f. Blunder sb. + 

Of the nature of, or tending to, blunders. 

1837 40 Halirurtom Clockm. (1863) 33$ You should know 
all about fiEln* the sails the right way for the wind if you 
don't. It’s blundernotne. 

Bluneose, obs. form of Blueness. 

Blungl (blmdij), v. Pottery . [app. onoma- 
topoeic : with a feeling for plunge, and perhaps 
for blend, bludgeon, blow , or other bl- words] 
irons. To mis (clay, powdered flint, etc.) up with 
water. Hence Blunging vbl. sb. 

r 1830 Pot teds Art , First we blunge 'amalgamate and 
blend; the liquid flint And moisten'd clay . .With wielded 
paddle-stair a blunger call'd) Until the blended matter, all 
afloat, Thin dip becomes. .83. f». Portrr Porcelain 36 
The mixing of the clay, which in called blunging, is effected 
in a trough, ajtyg Cassette Techn. Ednc. xu. 346 For pot- 
tery . . the clay is what is termed 1 blunged ' — that is — beaten 
up in tanks of water by means of powerful revolving arms 
or cutters, 

Bluntfvr (bUrndgai). [f. prec. + -*»!.] An 
appliance for blunging; formerly *A long, flat, 
wooden instrument, with a cross handle at the top' 
(Halliwell) ; now an apparatus driven by power. 

c 1830 (see BluhgeI. 1870 J. Young Ceram. Art 67 Hie 
ingredients are mixed in a 'Blunger'. 1883 Binm Worcester 
Porcelain Whs. 17 Several vats, containing blungers, which 
are worked by machinery. 

Bltmic, sb. Sc. [Cf. Blunkkt.] In//. ' Linen 
or cotton cloths which are wrought for being 
printed ; calicoes ' (Jamieson). 

s Age Ckamb. Jml. (1836) 31 Dec. 39a That Catrine blunks 
wad hae a chance To talc the leed ; Nocht like them can ho 
got free France Sea cheap an' guid. 

Blank, v. Obs. or dial. [app. a corruption of 
Blerk or Blink.] 

+ 1 . intr. To turn aside, blench, flinch, shrink. Obs. 
>688 Oi / small Chr. m Arm. jx. f 3 (1660) 58/1 The pre- 
sumptuous sinner . .goes on ft never blunks. 1680 Hick- 
erinuill Moron 37 That can swallow Oath upon Oath . . and 
still their Consciences hlunk no more than a piece of IlraesT 
2 . k irons.) Sc. ‘To spoil a thing, to mismanage 
any business' (Jamieson). 

Blunk, variant of Blonk, Obs., steed. 
Blanker (blrnkat). Sc. [f. Blunk sb. or ?v.] 
‘One who prints cloths' (Jamieson). 

tS«S Scott Gay Af. iii, Dmnboy is nee mair a gentlemen 
than the blunker that’s biggit the bonnie house down in 
the town. 

f Blanket, a. and sb, Obs . Forms: 5-7 blanket, 
6 blunoket, blanoket, blonoket, blonoat 7 
blanket, 5-8 blunket. [It is uncertain whether 
the adj. sense gave its name to the fabric, or whether 
the name of the fabric was transferred to its colour. 
The original form of the word is also doubtful, 
though blunket is both the earliest and by fhr the 
most frequent This Wakes it doubtful whether it 


can have been an adoption of OF. bfanquit, var. 
of blaneket, dim. of blanc white (and thus origin* 
ally the same as Blanket), a derivation which 
would to some extent suit the sense.] 

A adj. Grey, greyish blue, light blue. 

>488 Lord High * Trias. Meets . Jam.) For k tine and j 
quarter of blanket cere say 10 be ties, c sma Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist 11816) 1 . 74 The! weare called Pictes . . ether of 
their bhincket litres, ether of certaine marches made with 
whot irons, a sue Lsland Brit. Coli. III. 138 Curias, 
gray of colour, or blunket. ago* Huloet, Blaneket colours, 
cusHu. 1379 Spenser Sheik. Cal. May « Our bloncket 
liueiyes l gloss . gray coate* J bene all tosadde. s6it Cotor., 
Contour perse \ skie colour. Azure colour, a Blunket, or 
light blue. i6as Peacham CompL GeniL (x66i» 155 Blanket 
colour, i.e. a light watchet. 1637 W. Coles Adam inEden 
C xxxv, Gilloflowers of such variable colours . . Horseflesh, 
blanket, purple, and white. 178) Ainsworth Lot. Diet. 
Casio* , gray, sky-coloured, with specks of gray blunkeL 
B. sb. A fabric presumably of light grey or blue 
colour ; possibly tne same as Blanket sb. 1. 
e 1440 Cm A Cedar. IL 1 (Jam.) Here belte was of blanket. 
1341 A herd. Reg. Jam.) Three elln of bloncet. 1600 Queen's 
Wardrobe in Nichols Pregr. Q . Elis. ill. 306 One rounde 
kirtle of white clothe of silver chevernd, with blunckei, with 
Isce of golde. 

Blunt (blont), a. and sb. Also 3 Orm. blunnt, 
5-6 blont. [Etymology unknown : found in Ormin 
f 1 j o, in a sense which has suggested some con- 
nexion with ON. blunda to doze, blunda augum 
to shut the eyes, blundr dozing, sleep (Vigfusson). 
lt has been proposed to explain the form as a con- 
tracted pa. pple. for blunded, blund , ON. blundaO, 
blundat ; but pa. pple*. in -*/ from •nd are not 
found so early as laoo; Ormin has none. And 
this would hardly give the required sense, since 
blunda was intransitive in ON., and the ppie. 
could hardly exist there. Other suggestions are 
that blunt might be some kind of side-form of 
blind, or a nasalized deriv. of an OTeut. root *blut 
whence ON. blaut soft, weak, mod.G. blosz naked, 
Fris. blot, bleat naked, OE. bliat wretched. But 
in the present state of the question these are mere 
conjectures, having no contact with the history of 
the word.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Dull, insensitive, stupid, obtuse: said, it ap- 
pears, originally of the sight, whence of the per- 
ceptions generally, and the intellect. (Now gene- 
rally with some antithesis to sharp , as in sense a.) 

rsaoo Ormin 16034 Unnwis mann iss blunnt, & blind Off 
hemes* e}he sihhpe. c 1303 E. E.AUit. P. A. 176 Such 
a burre myjl make myn herte blunt, c 1386 Ciiauckr Pers. 
T. F649 Undevocioun thurgh which a man is so blunt, and 
. . hath such a langour in soule, that he may neyther rede 
ne synge in holy chirche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blnnt 
of wytte, hebes. 1394 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits (16x6) 
319 Others, who of ordinarie are borne blunt and void of 
ludgement. 1396 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 47 All were his earthly 
cien both blunt and bad And through great age had lost their 
kindly sight. 1397 Shahs, a Hen. IP, Induct. 18 The blunt 
Monster, with vneounted heads, The still discordant, wauer- 
ing Multitude. 1766 Johnstone in Phil IVans. LvII. 105 
The feelings are by no means acuta, but blunt and confused. 
1804 Campuell Love 4 Madn. 30 111 cun your blunter feel- 
ings guess the pain. 1846 Ruskin Motl Paint. 1 . 11. ill. L 1 3 
They are but the blunt and the low faculties of our nature. 

2 . Of an angle, edge, or point : Not sharp, obtuse. 
Of a tool or weapon : Without edge or point. 

For this notion blnnt is now the proper word, and this is 
also now the leading literal Reuse, which tends to influence 
the other sensei. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. Do P. R . xii. xviii. (1495' 436 The 
cation is more cowmrdc of herte. .his spores ben made blonte. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. si Blunt of edge. 1330 Palsgr. jjo6/a 
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c 1440 t romp. Earv . si Blunt or 1 
Blont nat sharps, rabatu , agasse, 

M iij a The poyntes of the leues 

devil Exert. 11. (ed. 7) 119 The middle letter 

signifie the angle propounded, bee it right, sharps, or blunt. 

m 's. x. to If the yron be blunL 1733 Scots 
Where Chineses 
t to be of any service. 


138a Turner Herbal 11. 
wer blunter. 1394 Blue- 
doth alwayqs 


soil Bible EicUs . ... ... 

Mag. June 380/1 A blunt pencil, xl 
Drive 140 The hatchet was too blunt 
b. transf. to the effect. 

1636 Cowley Davuleis iv. 144 Its least and bluntest stroke, 

o. Jig. 

196a. J. Hrywood Prov. if Rplgr. (1867)8x0 Great diffrence 
betweene blounte woordes and sharp swoordes. 1633 
Quarles Embt. v. (17x81 3x1 Lord, whet iqy dull, my blunt 
belief. 1831 Hkidigkr Didm. ix. 970 Invention's blade is 
uiude sharper, and not blunter, by much use. 

1 3 . Barren, bare. Obs. 

1333 Douglas Maris (ed. 1710) xm. v|. 997 The large, 
plains . . Studs blunt [MSS. 4 ed. 1874, bl iwt]ofbei*tis and 
of treis bare, tipi Spenser P. Q. vi. xi. 9 Merchants . . 
Arrived in this isle though bare ft blunt T* inquire for 
slaves. 1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abmgd. (1841) as Our 
blunt soyle offords none such* 

+ 4 . Rude, unpolished, rough, without refine- 
ment Obs. or arih . 

1477 Norton Ord, Aim. dL in Ashm. (163s) xo6 In Eng- 
lish blunt and rude, fiptg Douglas Mueis 1. ProL 314 
Thocht myne be blunt hlsIVergU’sl text is nudst party te. 
1330 Palsgr. 306/1' 'Blont In manors or rude- r ud e. 1633 
Fuller Hist. Casnb. (1840) 159 This blunt preaching was 
in those dark days adminabiy effectual. 170* Pot* Jam, 4 
May 749 Tbo' not in phrase refin'd; Tho' bhut my tale. 
C 1760 Smollett Ode /"deb. .37 .He Steel'd tho Uuot Bata- 
vian's arm% s8s6 Scott Wmist, viii, His dt^ i e an oujr was 
so blunt aa sometimes might be termed clownish. 


tfe Rough, harsh; unfeeling, unsparing. Obs'. ' 
saps Shake. Pen. ft Ad. 884 The Munt boar, rough bkad 
or l&proud. w-i/lfA Vh v. i. fl* Trowest thou..s 
that Clarence is so harsh, so blont, vnnauurall T 
{i. Abrupt of speech or maimer ; pUin^spokeu ; 
curt ; without delicacy ; unceremonious. 

... t sx One Moat fellow 

wuhoutfelehoodftoM 

Snak a. Hen. V, mvii 


amoiigst tho rest that was plains and 1 
her the whole c 


her the whole cause, sgag Sum Hen. F,mviL 
his blunt bearing ho will keapo his word, stag ! 
Barclays Argents 11636) B hr a, A rude and Munt , 
wont to call a Figge a Flggo, and a Boat a Boat. r . 
Pope Efs. Crit. 977 Blunt truths more mischief than nice 
falsehoods do. 1797 Mu. Radcliptb Italian xiii. (1894) 
606 Be pretty blunt with them if they want to come In here. 
1863 TaotLOPB Belton Est. iii. aj He was blunt in Ms bear- 
ing, saying things which her father would have called 
iudolicato and heartless. 187s Dixon Tower HI. aaviu. 
31a The blunt and earnest speaker • . was Cromwell 
6. Comb., chiefly paiasyntbetic, as blunt-angled, 
-edged, - ended , - headed \ -hearted, *nosed, -pointed, 
•sighted, -wilted', adverbial, a* blunt-spoken \ blunt- 
file, a file with very little taper; Blunt-book, a 
surgical instrument used in midwifery; blunt* 
point, a tool used in aquatinting ; blunt-sharp a., 
sharp butnotpointed with malice; fblunt-worker, 
a blunderer ; f blunt-working, blundering. 

1331 Kkcordk Patkw. Knowt. 11. xiii, A "Wuntc angded 
triangle. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 6 Phys. I. 319/a * Blunt- 
edged bills. 1843 Disraeli Sybil {1*63 6 x A selfish husband, 
at once sharp-witted and "blunt-hearted. 177a Forster in 
Phil. Trans. LXI 11 . 151 The common "blunt-nosed Sturgeon 
of Germany. 1834 Penny CycL 11 . 003/1 Every line or the 
design is . . gone over with an instrument called a "Uuut 
point. 16x3 Hayward Norm. Kings 130 Colomannus the 
eldeMt, who was lame, bunch- backed, crab-faced, "blunt- 
sighted. t66e Fuller Worthies 1x840; II. 464 Excellent at 
"blunt-sharp Jests, and perchance sometimes too tart in 
true ones. 1078 Black Green Past. iv. 34 Something more 
than "blunt-spoken . .a trifle too anxious to tread on people’s 
corns. X993 Shaks. 9 Hen. PI, in. ii. 910 Blunt- witted Lord, 
ignoble ui demeanor, c 1440 Promp . Parv. 41 Blunderer 
or "blunt warkere, kebefactor. Ibid. Blunderynge, or "blunt 
warkynge, hcbe/accio. 

B. sb. 

fl. A blunt sword for fencing, a foil. Obs. 

i6xs Cotor. s.v. For. Bairs is /or, to play at blunt, or at 
foyles. 1694 Sir W. Homs Swordsm. Pads Mec. 95 The 
only Safe and Secure Play, with either Blunts or Sharpes. 

2 . A size or make of needle. 

>633 J. Holland Manuf. Metals II. 360 The latter 

t ieedles with broken pointsl are generally repointed as 
lunts. 1 86s Morrali. Needle Making 39 The Blunts are 
half a size thicker and a size shorter than Betweens, and 
have still Stronger points, being suited for the heaviest work, 
such as bed-ticks, shoe-binding, stay-making, etc. 

3 . slang. Ready money. 

sflxa 1 . H. Vaux Flash Diet . . Blunt , money. 18*3 Scott 
in Lockhart [ 1630) VII. yg, 1 will remit the blunt immediately. 
.838 Dickens 0 . Twist aoa/i, I must have some blunt 
from you to-night. 0x843 Hood Tale Trump, xx, You 
must fork out the blunt. 

Blunt, v. Also 4-5 blont. [f. Blunt a .] 

1 . tram. To dull, cm make lest sharp (an edge or 
point). 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. xliv. (1493) 568 Whan 
the egge of yren is dulled and blonted. 1380 Hollyband 
Trees. Fr, Tong lv, Retoucher, To bluntc the edge or 
point of a thing. 1396 Drayton Legends i. 6x0 That Blade 
. .Was too much blunted. 1713 Swift Cadenus 4 V. Wks. 
>755 HI- ii. J Cupid now . . blunts the point of ev'ry dart. 
a i860 G. P. Morris Poems ed. 15) 6x Let us by this gentle, 
river Blunt the axe and break the quiver. 

b. To weaken the sharpnesa of (anything acid 
or corrosive) ; to neutralize partially ; to dilute. 


ing Hie Acrimony of the Salts. 1771 J.S . Le Drmn's Observ. 
Surg. ted. 4) 48 To touch it with the mercurial Solution . . 
blunted with common Water. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 
333 lt did not effervesce in, nor blunt the acidity of vinegar, 
o. intr. To become dull of edge or point. 

1684 Buhyan Pilgr. il 174 Its edges will never bhmL sflog 
Southey Modoc in W. vu, The flint-edge (will] blunt and 
break. 

2. trans. To make dull (the feelings or faculties). 

1597 Shaks. a Hen. IP, iv. iv. 97 Blont not his Loue. . 
By seeming, cold, or careleftse of bis wilL *68j Burnet 
tr. More's utopia 49 Necessity and Poverty blunts them, 
makes them patient, and bears them down. 1833 Sia J. 
Ross M- W. Pass. xvU. 970 Our long conviction of the in- 
evitable event had blunted those feelings. >866 Geo. 
Eliot Felix Holt (x868) 90 The mother’s love is at first 
an absorbing delight, blunting all other sensibilitka. 

1 3 . To blunt out or forth ; to utter bluntly or> 
abruptly. Obs. Cf. Blukt. 

a » 3 3 3 More Wks . (1357) 76/1 It were paradventure good 
rather to keepe a good silence thyaetf than blunt tbfth 
rudely. 

BlXLTltftdf ppl. a. [f. prec. + -id 1 .] Made 
blunt ; h&ving, point or edge dulled ; also Jig. 

1677 Moxom Meek. Exerc. (1703 349 'With the blunted 
point of a Needle. 1697 Dxyden Knrrii8o6) 1H. S49 Part 
New grind the biuntedaxc, 1833 F. Hall in Leslie's Miss. 
II. x;6 A man whose moral Judgment hat become altogether, 
blunted. 1871 Palgsave Lyr. Poems 14 The blunted souls 
by lust defiled. 

t Bln-mtm, V. Obs. rare. [f. Blunt a. Cf. 


sharpen.] trans. To blunt, take off the edge of. • 

ifiis J. MINIM Ess. As Char. In Halliw. Chmract.-Bks. 
x 71 Good fpr nothing but to blunten a Cheaters pollicy. 
jtawnfat. [C Blunt v. + Onq whft 

blunts or dulls. 
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BOTHSOIO. 

m *gp ^^bfauMMomln, H4w.CW^<,W#. fiSs7) 

action of making at of becoming bloat j anything 
in which thiiection it realised. 

alii Corot., £s prnnt ement t at vopointiif ; a Mooting; 
a breaking the point oC sfigi rir# 0 C Hamdsom ensss 7a Not 
impediments or bfoating^but rather, at Whetstones, to aet 
an edge on oar deairc* lira Engi Meek. 7 Jan. 397/1 We 
•• remarked this blunting of the . . born, 

Btantish (MirntiJ), a. [X. Blunt a. + -iir.] 
father blunt, tome what blunt, 
jrt T. Pmctbi Gwr. Gallery In HeUcouh 1 L tie To 
Bluntish blocks I see I doo complayne. 1711 Derham /tyv* 
y* 4 r «4 To Rdr. 5 He hath represented it at tubular, or 
(htotuhat the Top. 1880 Watson in JrnL Li**. Sec. XV. 
go Apex bluntlth, and a little obliquely rounded. 

lienee Blirntiahnete. 

tigs Wood Ath. Oxon (1815) II. 58a An honest bluntUh- 
ness, far from court insinuation. 

Bluntly (blrmlij, adv. [f. Blunt a. + -ly s.] 

1 1 - Stupidly ; witn dulled perception ; without 
quickness of wit. Cf. Blunt a. 1. Obs. 

' Z S 87 Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 136 For he that blontly runner, 
may light among the breers. 1383 Stanyhurbt cEntis 11. 
(Arb.) 45 A 1 our sennet weare . . bluntly* benu named. 1711 
C M. Lett, to Curat 75 You may guess how bluntly I 
look'd, upon being taken up so sharp. 

2. Without a sharp point or edge ; obtusely. 

>976 Lytk Dodoens n. diiL 190 J^eaues bluntly lagged 
rounde about the edges. 1788 Parsons in Phil. Trams. 
LVIII. 193 Bluntly serrated. s8as Hooker Flora Scot. 

II. aa Pileus deap buff, bluntly conical. 

8. Rudely ; without ceremony or delicacy ; 
abruptly, curtly. 

1970 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 796/1 Because we come 
bluntly to it. 1609 Shake. Lear 1. iv. 36, I can . . deliuer a 
plains message bluntly. 1617 Hirron IVks.i 1620) II. 4x5 
Neuer fall bluntly to any religious dutie which Cod re- 
quires. 1741 H Valyolk Lett. H. Mann (1834) 1 • *. 3» 
They bluntly refused to go. 1879 Black Ft. Thule xvii. 
atelngram had come prepared to state harsh truths bluntly. 

Btantnees. [f. Blunt a. + -nmb.] 
f 1 . Dullness of wit, stupidity. Obs. 

1483 Calk. Anri. 35 A Bluntnes, ebitudo. 1603 Cocks* 
■am, Hebetude , bluntnesse, dulnesse. 

2 . Obtuse ness or dullness of point or edge. 

1930 Palsgr. 199 1 BluntneRKe of any edged toole. 1699 
Gurnall Chr. iu Arm. xiii. 11669) 93/a His worldly employ, 
menu do not turn the edge of his affections, & leave a blunt- 
nem upon his spirit. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 » RxO. Philos. 

III . xxxL 943 Rounded with a fine bone .. whicn causes a 
sufficient bluntncKs or rolling edge. 

8. Rudeness, absence of delicacy or refinement ; 
abruptness of manner or address, curtness. 

1609 Shaks. Lsar 11. ii. 10a Who hauing beene prais'd 
for bluntnesse, dotli affect A saucy roughnes. a 1674 
Clarendon Hitt. Reb. HI. x. ?6 The bluntuess and posi- 
tiveness of the few words he spoke. 179s Fielding Amelia 
Wks. 1775 X. »4 Bluntnesa, or rather rudeness, as it com- 
monly deserves to be called, is not always so much a mark of 
honesty as it is taken to be. 1833 Mariitat P. Simple 11863) 
237 The bluntness with which ha used to contradict and 
assert his disbelief of Captain Kearney’s narratives. 

. Blirnty, 4 a, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Blunt a .] 

1 . Of blunt nature or tendency. 

1998 Yong Diana ao6 Thou that art of bluntie lead, Strike 
thou some womans hart so dead In cruell hate, that she 
shall neuer feele The eense of loue. 

2 . as sb. A stupid fellow ; one not sharp of wits. 

1768 Ross He Ignore 36 (Jam.) 1 . . like blunty sat. syp* 
Burns O/or one mu’ twenty ii. They snool me sair, and baud 
me down, And gar me look like bluntie, Tam. 

Blur (bloi), sb. Forms : 6-7 blurre, 7- blurr, 
blur. [Blur sb. and vb. appear about the middle 
of the 16th c. : their mutual relation is doubtful, 
and the origin of both unknown : they have been 
conjecturally viewed as a variant of Blbar, and 
may perhaps be onomatopoeic, combining the effect 
of blear and blot. The mod.Sc. is blore\ 

1 . A smear which partially obscures, made wjth 
ink or other colouring matter, or by brushing the 
surface of writing while still wet. 

ados Holland Pliny II. 306 With it a man may wash away 
any blots or blurs of Ink. 1640 Quarles Enehtrid. 111. xiii, 
He that dense* a blot with blotted finger* make* a neater 
blurre. rife Pm» Diary \ 1870) 111 ., 151, 1 minded it so 
little as to sleep in the middle of my letter to him, and com- 
mitted forty blotto and blum. im in Perry Hist. ColL 
A mgr. Col. Ch 1 . 178 The Blots, Blurs, ami Defacements 
of many of *he Pages. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 39a 
Why keep each fool's bequeathment, scratch and blurr 
Which overscrawl and underscore the piece! 

2 . Jig. A stain which bedims moral or ideal 
purity, a blemish ; an aspersion on character. 

1948 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke x\ ili. 144 Sette a great 
blurre on myne honestie. 1993 Shaks. Lucr. at* This blur 
to youth. 164s Milton Ch. Disci/. 1. Wks. (1851) si These 
blurs are too apparent in his life. 1866 Comh. Mag. May 
537 The place from a distance, compared with the surround- 
ing country, was a Mur and a blemish aa it ware. tM| 
Contempt Rev. June 784 Many a Mur of human error. 

8. An effect like that of binned witting or paint- 
ing ; an indistinct binned appearance ; mdifttinct- 
fress, confased dimness. 

1880 £msi1son Comd. £^(1868) tf8x The fine star-dim. and 
nebulous Mtar of Orion, 1870 Lowell Stuck Wind. 39 
The vast blur of a north -northeast snow-storm. 1873 Brown- 
ing Red Cott. NigtU-c. 878 The face, to me One blurr of 
Manic. ' 
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Blur (blAi), 9 . [See pree.] 

1 . trams. To obscure or sully (What hah been fair) 
by smeaHhg with ink or other colouring liquid; 

. 199a Lvwr Midas tv. fi. To blurre bis diademe with Mood. 
sfiiaJL CAnrsmrca Soules Sept. 54 His.. Mack books, 
blurdf and Mottad with the register of sin, >6f» Fuller 
Fisgak iv. ii. ao A full paper Munred. over with falsehoods. 
1884 Brownino Pertsktah 1 17 Blacks Mur tby white! 

D» intr. To make blurs in writing, 
sfiaa Masse Aleman's Gnomon PA# n. 134 My pea 
did ao Mu k, that Ldid despairs, to come off Meanly with it 
1889 Evelyn Mem. « 1857) 111 . 314 , 1 see how 1 have blurred: 
bpt tie not worth the writing fairer. 1898 Browning Poete 
Croisic xxmrii, Over the neat crowquin calUgreph His peq 
goes blotting, Murring. 

2 - fig. To stain, sully, blot, or blemish the purity, 
beauty, or truth of (anything), to disfigure, be- 
foul* defile, asperse. 

1993 Shaks. r Hen. VI. iv. I 39 Neuer yet did base dis- 
honour blurre our name. But with our sword we wip'd away 
the blot i6oe — Ham. iil iv. 4! Such an Act That blurras 
the grace and blush of Modestie. 1663 Butler Hud. t.,UL 
876 Sarcasms may eclipse thine own But canpot blur my lost 
renown. 1674 Flatman To Orbsda 3 A weeping evening 
Murs a smiling day. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. v. «8 Irish 
history, blurred . . with extravagancy and fable. i8m Cole- 
ridge Lett.. Convert, etc. II. 937 TTie human face divine is 
blurred and transfigured by being made the impress of the 
mean and selfish. xttg W. C. Smith Kildrostanj^ To blur 
a father memory. 

8. To blur out : to efface (writing, etc.} by blur- 
ring it. To blur over: to put out of sight, or 
obscure by a blur. Mostly fig. 


1 C8i J. Bell Haddens A ns w. Osor. *3 If the lively autho- 
rise of the holy scripture* have so utterly quatshed and 
blurred out this bald ceremonie. s6at Quarles Esther 
(1638) 193 And from remembrance blurre his Generation, 
afire Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1738 1 . 121 To blur over, 
rather than to mention that public triumph. 1663 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Prlig. Stoic v ii. 1x685) 54 Blur the mune* . . out 
of the Book of Ufa. 1690 Locke Hum. Uud. 1. iii, (1695 as 
Concerning innate Principles, I desire these Men to say, 
whether they can, or cannot . . be blurr'd and blotted out. 
?*» Alcock Capit. ' Tycoon I. 159 A constant tendency to 
Mur out distinctions. 

4 . To make indistinct and dim, as writing is by 
being blurred. Also fig. 

161 1 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 104 Time hath nothing blurr'd 
those lines of Fauour Which then he wore. x68s Aw. Peace 
4 p Truth Ch. a The Blurring these Impressions. 1899 Ten- 
nyson Guinevere 5 One low light . . Blurr'd by the creeping 
mist. 1871 Rossetti Stream s Seer, viii, Thine eddy’s rip- 
pling race Would blur the perfect image of his face. 

5 . IransJ. To dim tthe sight or other senses, the 
perception, or judgement), so that they no longer 
receive or form distinct impressions. 

c s6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (18551 xia Feare . . blurre* 
your semes. 1791 Cowpkr Iliad xx. 39a With shadows 
dim he blurr'd the sight Of Peleus’ son. 1871 Kossuth 
Stuff t Si rip xxv ii. Our sense is blurr’d With all the chant* 
gone by. 1876 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 264 Social equity 
in which charity is not allowed to blur judgment. 

6 . Comb., as f blur-paper, a writer who merely 
blnrs paper ; a scribbler. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxii. (1632) 404 Scriblcrs and 
Uur-naper* which now adayes stuffe Stationers shops. 

1! Cf. Blabs, Blobs v. 

*61* Cotgr., Grailler, to winde a Horne hollowly; to 
blurre a Trumpet. 

t Blur#, bloure, blowre, sb. Obs. [App. 
from root of Blow v. : cf. Bladdnk.] « Bladdeu 
sb. a ; blister, swelling. 

c 1440 York Myst. xi. 294 ( _ 

pel flye, That with bytyng makis mekill blure [Towneley 
Myst. viii. 294 Where they byte l hay make grate blowre]. 
cufi* Towneley Myst. 3x0 So many Thus brognt I on Mure, 
a 1499 Garlandia Equiv. in Prom, p. Parv . 43 Bulla , 
tumor, laticum , L e. aquarum, a bollynge or a bloure. 
f Blurre. Obs. ?«prec. ; cf. also Blub, Blow, 
Blobs. 

1506 Skelton MagnyJ. 1x94 Mary, as thou Myst, he 
gaue me a blurre. 

Blurred ibl&jd), ppl. a. [f. Blub v. + -bdC] 

1 . Smpared with or ms witn ink, as when wet 
writing is nibbed or brushed. 

1993 F>k. Nortiiumr. in Four C. Eng : Lett. 22 To whom 
I nave also sent my blurred letters. s66o W. Sucker 
Nonsuch Prof. 189 There is no removing of blots from the 
paper by laying upon it a blurred finger. 1790 Burke Pr. 
Rev. Wits. 184s V. 167 Paltry blurred shreds of paper about 
the righto of man. 1879 Stubbs Const. Hist . II xvii. 625 
The writing of the fourteenth century ib coarse and blurred. 

2 . Stained, sullied, befouled. 

S9i8 Motteux Rabelais iv. xii, A Country all blurr'd 
and blotted. 1896 M as. Browning A nr. Leigh viii. 362 His 
cheek* all blurred with tear* and naughtiness. 

8 . Made indistinct and dim like blurred writing. 
STM Lend. Gan. No. 374^/4 The W. a little blurr’d. 184a 
Dickknh Amer. Notes 11850) 132/a A blurred lithograph of 
Washington. 1878 Black Green Past. vii. 54, 1 don’t know 
..what blurred image or idol he had in hi* mind. 

Hence Blumdnesa (bl0-jdn « »). 

18814 Fuenivall in Reader at Oct. gxx/a The frequent 
Murredneas (of toe type) and missing of dots and strokes m 
this reduction* 

Blurre? (bUrrar). [f. Blur v . 4- -£B.) He w)io 
qt that which blurs. 

‘sUs Kycaut Critick 1x7 Their tongues tturned *to) blor- 

rere of fame. 

jiluirriag ( blfiTii) ), vbl. sb. [f. Blub u.+-inoi.J 
The, action of the vb. Blub. 


sfiei Hoi.iand Pliny 1 . 30* LITie Paperl would not h6td 
Inke. .and was cuenuora in danger of blurring and blotting. 
01638 Mkde iVks, iv. xxix. 784 F.ver lasting mending, 
blurring; and pausing at every sentence to alter it. i8m 
Sim F. Paloravs Norm 4- Eng. ill. 440 The Marring of 
the Ume, on the greensward. 

Blirrrintf, ppl. a [see inu 2 .] That blurs. 

1891 Mas. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 88 For men to 
•pit at with scorn's blurring brine. 

Blurry (bid ri), a. [f. Bi.oh sb.+- T, -l Tull 
of blurs ; faultily indistinct in features. 

tS^ Lends Mercury Wldy. Supp. 15 Nov. 1/6 The tutti 
music was wanting in tone . . ana the execution .was fre- 
quently very blurry. 

Start (blfrjt), v. [app. a modem onomatopoeia, 
expressive of a discharge of breath or fluid from 
the mouth after an effort to retain it ; with the bl- 
element, cf. blow, blast . b/ash , etc. ; with the rest 
cf. s/urt, spirt, squirt, etc. : see also Bbiur.] 

1. intr. To emit the breath entptivcly from the 
mouth ; to snort in sleep. Also trans. with out. 
Now dial. 

1611 Cotuil, Souffter Us choux en dormant, to puffe, nr 
blurt out puffe*, in sleeping, a 18*5 A/S. Poem y ah.) He 
blortit mr startit. 

f 2. To make a contemptuous puffing gcstuie 
with the lips, to puff in scorn, to 4 pooh ’. Obs. 

a. intr. Also with indirect pass, to be blurted at. 

1996 Edw. Ilf, iv vi. (N.) All tnc world will blurt and 

scorn at us. 1601 Shake. Per. iv. ili. 34 None would look 
on her But cast their gore* on Marinas face ; Whilst ours 
was blurted at. i6n Florio, Bocekeggiare . . to make 
mouths or blurt with ones lips. 1694 Gavton Pest. Notes 
iv. xviL 950 The other part . . sneeze und blurt . . make 
mouths and flowt in Spanish postures. 

b. trans. To treat contemptuously. 

tfiei Fletcher IVitd-G. Chase 11. ii, 1 never was so blurted, 
Nor ever so abused. *1663 Sanderson Serm. ti68u 92 
Baffled and Blurted by every lewd companion. 

8. trans. (commonlv with out) : To utter abruptly, 
and as if by a sudden impulse ; to ejaculate im- 
pulsively ; to burst out witn. 

1973 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (1884) 9 Ulurtiiig out sutch 
ieM* a* he had gottin togithcr for the non*. Nfl8 H. More 
Euthus. iri. (1712) 35 Blurting out any gari*h foolery that 
come* into their mind. 1968 Tucker Lt. Nat . II. 366 
Sometime* people will blurt out thing* inadvertently, which 
if judgment had been awake it would have suppressed. 1771 
Goldhm. Stoops to Conq. 11. i, To blurt out the l road storing 
question of, Madam will you marry me. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. H. 180 They are fortunate if they possess an in- 
discreet friend who Murt* out the whole truth. 1894 Mas. 
Gaakrll North 4- S. v, 1 Papa is going to leave Hehtone !' 
she blurted forth. 1876 Black ik .Songs Retig. 4 ■ Life 1*7 
To blurt a dash of brood-cast Scottish truth. Athwart his 


lisping lip*. 

Jig. b6ii Tourneur Aik. Tray. 
done't slily without discouery, and 1 


iv. iv. 124, I should ha* 
uow 1 am blurted upon 

'em before 1 was aware, 

b. absol. 

1641 Milton Animmdv. Wks.(i8si> 180 To Murt upon the 
enre* of a judicious Parliament with such a . . Proem. 

4 . trans/. To thrust out abruptly. 

1818 Reiigio Clerici 52 Fled is the genuine Muse, and in 
her place A brink pretender blurts her shameless face. 

6. To bunt out into weeping. (Cf Blibt.) 

1843 w * Carlkion Traits 1. 139 Able-bodied spalpeens 
Murting, like overgrown children, on seeing their own blood. 

Blurt (blflit), sb. [f. the vh. : sey also Burt.] 

tl. An eruptive emission of breath from the 
mouth, esp. as expressive of contempt. Obs. 

1980 North Pintarch 1x676) 633 Meaning to give Cosran- 
der a slampant and blurt, xfii* Florio, Chictnere, a. .blurt 
with ones mouth in scorne or darinion. 

2 . An abrupt impulsive utterance or outburst. 

1869 Carlyle Predk. Gt. VI. xvu ix. 245 This blurt of La 
Mettrie’s goes through him like a shot of electricity. 

Blurt, adv. and int. [The verb-item used with- 
out const., as in 4 to go bong*, 4 to cut bang oft*.] 
▲. adv. Blurting, with a blurt. 

1698 Vanrrugm Prov. lV(Je in. ili. When they come Murt 
out with a nasty thing in a play. 

fB. inter y. An exdamation of contempt: 
* pooh 1 ’ 4 a fig for I * See Blurt v. 2. Obs. 

199a Lvly Midas 11. ii. »t Blirt to you both, ifioa Mid- 
dleton {title) » N.) Blurt, Matter Constable. >604 Dkkker 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 1 L 22 Blurt on your sentence*, 
sfiafi in N. Riding Records <1883' I. 27 Will. Forde fined for 
using evill speeches to the Consume uytng ' I 


' Blirt, Mr. 


Btavtillg, vbl. sb. [f. Blurt v. 4--iko1] 
t8L The contemptuous abrupt emission of breath 
from the lips (obs.). b. The uttering of worda 
abruptly and heedlessly. 

tflfB Florio, Smorfia, a mowing, a mocking, or pish with 
ones mouth . . a blurting. 

Blurting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INC*.] 
a. Bursting lorth in short sudden puffs, b. 
Making abrupt unexpected utfttyanccs; impulsively 
communicative. 

ttao Mrs. Brownino Drama Exits Poems I. 87 Shall 
the norse's nostrils steam the Murting breath. 1863 Gao. 
Ei.iot Rmmla. ni. xiv. (1880) II. 156 He woukl be suddenly 
Murting and affectionate. 187a — Middies*, v. 187 'Jlie 
blurting, rallying tone with which he spoke. 

Blull (hlnj ), 1 L 1 Pa. t. and pple, blushed, 
blusht (blv/t). Forms: 4-6 bluaohe, bluaahe, 
4 blosohn, 4-5 blyaohe, 5 bluahe, 6 Mail, 6 - 


BZitraa. 


950 


BifUsnea* 


blush. (Rare pa. t. in 5 bliet-blysoht). [EH* 
dcntly re a ted to a series of words found in Q|d 
None and i<ow German, but not known in Otfp* 
or Gothic, pointing back to a stem +bl$si- from 
verba root *Mh- in sense of * bum, glow, be 180\ 
Cf. OE. Hlysian in ablisian to blush, ablysttfig, 
ablysgnng 4 redness of confusion, shame*, wftn 
M Du. blbzem, bidden (from earlier bleuun\ %i. 
bloten to blush, bios (formerly bleus) blush, MLG. 
blosen , bloschen : also OE. blysa wk. maac , blysfae 
wk. fern., ON. blys neut. 1 torch* (Sw. bloss torch, 
b/ossa to blase, Da. bias torch, blusse to blare, to 
blush), LG. bliise flame, blUsen to set on nit, 
bleusteren to inflame, glow, become red. The 
nearest relatives of ME. blusche , blosche , b lyse he, 
are app MLG. bloschen, LG bliisken (Brew. IVb. 
I. 105) : and its antecedent form is perhaps to be 
found in 1 >K blyscan , bliscan 1 rutilare’ (in the 
Aldhelm Glosses , Mone Q. und F. 355): but its 
comparatively late appearance in ME., apparently 
first in the north, its various vowel* forms, and the 
doubtful relations of the senses, esp. sense a, all 
combine to leave the history of the word very 
obscure. OK blyscan , bliscan , has also been con- 
jectured to be lor *blicsian , from root *blik- to 
shine in which case it would not be related to the 
bliisi- words, nor to ME. blusche . (The Da. de- 
ponent blues to blush, may also be compared.)] 

(The order of the senses is uncertain ; with 1 and 
a cf. Blink.) 

tl. intr. To shine forth, (in allit. poetry.) Obs. 

c 1340 6*w/. 4 Gr. A w nt. 1817 pat here blimchniidc fame/, 
a* fa bry J suiine. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4665 The bremues 


a* fa bry t wnne. c 14 
ubarid ; <»fusshit the sun. 


1 2 . To cast a glance, glance with the eye, give 
a look, tin allit. poetry. 1 Obs. 

c iu< E. E. A Hit. /'. B. 998 Ho Munched liir liihymle, 
bir fornoden were. Ibid.C 343 pc bonk fat he bleached to, 
A bode hyra bityde. fa 1400 Morte Arth. Tift The kynge 
hlyschit one the faryne with his brode eglinc. c 1400 
) 'wains 4 ■ Gait'. 3163 The lioun bremcly on thorn Mint. 
<*1400 Destr Troy 1316 He hi untied ouer back e ward to fa 
brode see. c 1490 Merlin xvi. 359 |Thei] ne wiste no wordc 
till sodeinly thei blusshcd vjion a grate parte of saisnen. 

b. To blush to the earth : to glance to the earth, 
i.e. to fall face downwards. 

c 1450 Merlin vii. iao The stroke descended on the home 
. . and ydiers and his home blusshet to the erthe Ibid. 
117 Thei stnot so v of the Ant that thei metten tluit thei 
bfushit to the erthe. 

O. To blush ott : to approach in look or appear- 
ance. Cl. Blush sb. 3. 

c 1O0 Lu. Burners Arth. l.yt. Bryt. (1814' 381 A lyghtc 
kyrtellof chauugeablc vyolct tartornc, some what blusshyngc 
on a red coloure. 

3 . intr. To become red in the face, (usually) from 
shame or modesty; to * colour up'. Often with 
compl. to blush red, etc., also with cogn. object. 

f 1450 Crt. Love clxxii, Shnmefastncs was there ..That 
blushed red, and dumt not fan aknow She lover was. 15x4 
Barclay Cyt. 4* Uplondyshm. (1847) 11 Anone she blusshed, 
revolvynge in her inynde . . That it was token of to great 
carnal! lust c 153a I.n. Bernkrk //mom 550 She changed 
I’oloure and bluisyd as rudy os a rone /bid. 386 He 
blusshed In the face for the gret yre that he was in. 1588 
Siiakx. Tit A . v. i. 132, What canst thou say all this and 
neuer blush T 1611 Bible Jer. vi. 15. 1667 Milton T. L. viii. 
511 To the Nuptial Bowre I led her blushing like the Morn. 
XT09 PorK Ess. Crit. 543 And virgins smiled at what they 
blushed before. Junius Lett . xxxv. 153 That prince. . 

used . . to blush for his . . ignorance. x8s8 Scott F. M. Perth 
111. 53 Catharine blushes a blush of auger *®7* Darwin 
Emotions xiii. 311 The young blush much more treely than 
the old. Women blush much more than men . . The ten- 
dency to blush is inherited. 188a Bksant Ail Sorts 137 She 
blushed a pretty rose red. 

Jig, 1750 Cray Elegy xiv, Full many a flower is bora to 
blush unseen. 

+ b. To look on wilh a blush. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. l.ncr. i J39 Blushing on her. 

c. Irons. With extended force : To express, ex- 
hibit, make known by blushing. Chiefly poetic . 

139a Warner Alb. Eng. viii. xlt. eoi She blush't out beauty. 
x6xx Shako. IVint, T. iv. iv. 505 He blush you Thanks. 
165* Fuller Abel Rediv. 334 Many unworthy Schollars 
. . whose scarlet Gown* might seeme to blush tne wearers 
Ignorance 1800 Moore Anacreon lxiii. 4 The boy, who 
breathes and blushes flowers I x8m Tknnvron Maud xvii. 
16 Pass the happy news. Blush it through the West. 

d. To make or turn into, out of, by blushing. 

1636 R. Durham in Ann. Dubrtnsm (1877) « Whom 

chast Diana blusht into a beast. 1660 Fut.t f.r Mixt Con . 
tempt. 1841) 188 They will blush themselves out of their for- 
mer follies, a 1848 Marry at R. Reefer xx, / should blush 
myself black in the fuce. 

4 . fig To be ashamed. Const, inf , at or for. 

iS3» Falsgr. 459/1, I blusshc, I waxe ashamed. 1983 

Si usees A mat, Abus. 11. 33, 1 blush to tell you. 1999 Shaks. 
a /ten. VI. 11. iv. 48 Be' thou iniide, and blush not at my 
shame. x6fs Bentley Hoyle Led. vtL aax So monstrous 
an Absurdity, as even They will blush to be charged with. 
1734 Bounohr. in Swift 1 * Lett. (1766/ II. xoo, 1 do not 
blush to own, that I am out of fashion. 1791 Murks Corn 
(1844) HI. 333 As one of the people, I blush for what has 
followed. 1871 Frkkman l list. Ess. Ser. u iiL 76 
0 . transf. To become or be red, or roseate. 


1879 F.st. Test. 38 If our streets . . should blush with the 
blood of Massacred Protestants. 1897 Dryden Vbrg. 
Georg. 11, 601 Trees of Nature . . with red Berries blush. 
179x1804 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (1866)593/1 HiUs.. blushing 
with vines. 1066 B. Taylor Thrd Baltimore Poems 40a 
The streets . . Blushed with their children's gore. 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. <9 Man 1. 19 Whole orchards of apple-blossoms 
blush in correspondence. 

6. trans. To make red. 

*983 Shaks. 3 Hen. Vl % iti. ii. 167 Ne’re retumeth, To 
blush and faaudfie the Chceke againe. 1747 T. Gibsons 
Elegy xili. in Doddridge Cot. Gardiner App. iLbi 6 A Kobe 
of spotless White, But where the Saviour s flowing Vein 
Had blush'd it with a sanguine Stain, iflao Keats St. 
Agnes xxlv. A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 

Blush (bl»J), sb. (a.) [f. the vb. : cf. Du. bios.] 
A. sb. f 1 . A gleam, a blink. Obs. 

e 1340 Gaiv, 4 Gr. /Cut. 530 A blysfut blusch of fa brytt 
suniie. x66x Burney K 4 A Ompoo 4 Their Prerogative, which 
is nut a blush from the people, but 'tis a beam resultant from 
Gods Majestie, and reflects upon the people for their good. 
2 . A glance, glimpse, blink, look. Obs. exc. in 
phr. at, on, etc. {the) first blush : at the first glance. 

0x379 Joseph A rim. 657 Aftur fa furstc blusch we ne 
tnipe him hiholden. c 1530 Lu. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt . 
(1814) 494 As the emperour loked in at a windowe . . he had 
a blushc of Florence, a 1963 Balk Set. Wks. < 1849' 573 The 
two horns are like the larafanorns at ablush. 1983 Stubbkx 
Aunt. Abus. 11. 7 Hir Grace is .. able at the first blush to 
discearne truth from falsehood x6xs Bt\ An or ewes Serm. 
Nativity vi. Wks. 1841 I. 94 Vidimus. And that not . . 4 at 
a blush , passing by ; but had a full sight. x6a4 Bedell 
Lett . v. 8a This discourse hath a prettie shew at the first 
blush, a 1641 Dr. Mountac.u Acts 6 Mom. 40a Looking 

E ale. wan, and meagre, that men might say of them, at the 
lush, This man fasts to day. G, £. Faber Inquiry 

308 The very vagueness of the allegation . . may well, even 
on the first blush, induce a full pre.sumptiun that, etc. 1844 
Disraeli Caningsby 11. 1. 58 At the first blush, it would seem 
that little difficulties could fa experienced. 

1 3 . A look, api>earance. resemblance. Obs. exc. 
dial. In Bk. St Albans a ‘company’ of boys. 

[1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvib, A hlush of boyes.l x6eo 
N. Brent Hist. Counc. Trent 11676' 304 Which followed . . 
without any blush of absurdity. 1640 Fuller Joseph’s Coat 
(18671 13 Reports relish of their relators, and have a blush 
and a smack of their partial dispositions. [1804 Craven 


and a smack of their partial dispositions. [1804 Craven 
Dialect 15 Shoe wod a ned a feaful blush of her mother.] 

4 . The reddening of the face caused by shame, 
modesty, or other emotion. 

x<93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 111. iii. 97 Bewray thy Treason 
with a Blush. X599 — Hen. V, v. ii. a%i Put off your 
Maiden Blushes. X71B Pope Iliad iv. 403 The hero's warmth 
o’erspread His cheek with blushes. x8s8 Worpsw. Triad , 
But her bluRhes are joy-flushes. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. 111. xxxv. 37 A blush is no laimunge : only a dubious 
flag-signal which may mean either of two contradictories. 

b. To put to the blush : to cause to blush, put 
to shame. 

1649 Sfldkn l.aivx Eng. t. iv. (1739 10 They do it with 
that solemn reverence as may put all the Christian world to 
the blush, xvxx J. Distaff Char. Don Sacheverellio j It has 
put to the oliiHh . . the fast Performances of an Apelles. 
X858 Hawthorne Fr. <4 It. Jmls. 118731 1. 11 Puts London 
to the blush, if a hlush could fa seen on its dingy fate. 

6 . ttansf A rosy colour or glow, as that of the 
dawn ; in wider sense, a flush of light or of colour. 

1990 Grf.knr Arcadia (16161 70 Pleusidippus .. seeing 
Snmela come fnorth like the blush ill the morning. x6z8 
Df.kkf.h Oxvles Atman,, And the Vintners latisses must 
haue a new blush. 1667 Milton J.. xi. 184 Aire sud- 
denly eclips'd, After short blush of Morn, a X773 LVITFL- 
ton Uncertainty i. iR,\ And light's last blushes ting’d (he 
distant hills 1850 Mrs. Jamk9on Leg. Monast. Ord. 1x863) 
313 The little cemetery . . ail one bluRhof roses. 

B- adj. (or the sb. used attrib.) Of the colour 
of a blush. 

1633 Gerard’s Herbal 11. lxviii. 357 A. pale purple tend- 
ing to n blush colour X669-76 Ray Flora 83 Flowers . . 
white, a little inclining to blubh. 1699 Wapfr in Phil. 


Trans LV^sx Some tincture of a blusii or Mtnguine com- 
plexion. x88s ^Garden 1 Apr. 233/2 Blossoms of a delicate 


plexion. xdos t GanUn 1 Apr. 223/2 Blossoms of a delicate 
Mu<h tint. 

C. Comb., as blush-pink, -white \ blush -coloured, 
•tinted, • compelling adjs. ; blush-rose, a variety of 
rose of a very delicate pink. 

x6o6 Bacon Sytna §513 Blossomes Blush-Coloured. 17x3 
J. Prtiver in Pkil. Trans. XXVI II. 37 Beautiful Blush- 
coloured Flowers. x8xx W. STencer Poems 7 x Pillow'd on 
her hlu»h-rose bed. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 6x0 Blush-tinted 
cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs. 188a Garden 18 
Nov. 451/3 Large, broad-Re paled flowers, blush-white. 

Blutar (blp jai). [f. Blush v- +-ER 1 .] One 
who blushes or exhibits a sense of shame ; a thing 
which blushes, i.e. is red or roseate. 

1669 Boyle Occas. Rsfi. v. vii. (1675* jto, I envy not 
Arabia's Odours, whil'st that of this fresh Blusher (a Nose- 
gay] charms my sense. 187s Darwin Emotions 315 A lady, 
who is a great blusher. 

t Blu'flhet. Obs. [f. Blush sb. 4 dim. -it (app. 
confined to B. Jonson).l Little blusher ; modest jnrl. 

1609 B. Jonson Stapl News n. i, Though mistress Baud 
would speak. Or Utile blfahef Wax fa ne'er so easy, a 1637 
— ■ IVks. (1693) 319 Go/to, little Plunhet, for this, anan, 
You steal forth a Laugh in the shade of your Fan. 

Blushful (bln jful\ a . ff. Blush sb. + -rut.] 

1 . Full of blushes, apt to blush, modest, bashful. 

xStiCoTGE., Vergongneux . . shamefull, xhame-fac'd, bash- 
full, blushfull, X794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rand, fir Oliver 
Wlu. II. 154 Thou sly and blushful maid. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq. 4 Merck. II. 130 Amy’s shy, quiet, blutthfal face. 


1 2 . Calling for a blush, shameful. Obs. 

s<g 5 Trapp Comm. Matt, xvi >1 Ignorance under means 
Is ablushAil t K 

8 . transf. Blush-coloured, rosy, ruddy. 
sto4 Wolcott (P. Pindar) in Beauties Eng. Poetry I. tJS 
The Wry . . hides beneath a leaf its blushful hue. *877 
Blackik Wise Men 66 The blushful peach. 

Hence Blu’shfolly adv , Blu-shfulness. 
lira M. Collins Sqr. SiichesteVs I. xll 167 SBvU's bosom 
was blushfiiUy buttoned. 16*3 Hkvwood Brno. Age 11. ii. 
Wks. 2874 III. 185 Let me in your face Jteede bhuhfull- 
ntrisr and fcare. 

Mnehln aEe (bln jlnhs). [f. BLUSHT + -NK88.] 
The quality of being given to blushing. 

1889 S. Philip New York, The peculiar blushiness of 
pretty servants when they have a message to deliver to nice 
gentlemen. 

Blushing (bin- jig), vbl. sb. [f. Blush v.+ 
-ing l.J ’J he action of the vb. Blush. 

198s R. Goadk in Confer. 11. (1584) Liijb, Worthy of hiss- 
ing, end of blusshitig too. 1648 Jbnkvn Bisud Guide i. 6 
Even the sectaries read it with blushini h *»}. Sfbncbe 
Prodigies 1x663* >46 As the blushings of the Evening. 187a 
Darwin Emotions xiil 3x0 Blushing is the most peculiar, 
and the most human of all expressions. 

Bin-shin?, a. [f. as prec. + -iNo^.] 

1 . That blushes ; modest. 

xdi3 R. C. Table Alph.- *ed. *3) Bashful l, blushing, or 
shamefast. 1764 Goi.dhm. Trav. 408 The modest matron, 
and the blushing maid. 1803 Jane Porter Tkaddeus xlviL 
428 Her blushing eyes were shedding tears of delighL 

2 . Ruddy; roseate. 

1993 Siiaks. Rich. II, 111 iii. 63 The blushing discontented 
sun. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Phillis , llie blushing 
apple, bashful pear, a 1711 Prior Garlasid (R.t The dap- 
pled uink and blushing rose. 1809 Southey Modoc in tv. 
xiv, Antic trees Shone with their blushing blossoms. 

1 3 . Causing blushes, shameful. Obs. 

x6sg Bacon Ess. Friendsh. (Arb.) 181 Things. .Graceful! 
in a Freuds Mouth, which are Blushing in a Mans Owne. 

Blu'shingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 54 .] With 
blushing ; modestly ; as if ashamed. 

*908 F lor to Diet. Ep. Ded. 3 Made me blushinglie con- 
fesae my ignorance 1690 Villiers(D 1 c. Buckhtn. ; Chances 
Wks. '1714) 171, I must blushingly fag leave to say, etc. 
1884 HaipeYs Mag. Nov. 914/a Blushingly conscious of the 
admiring eyes that followed her. 

BlushleSH (blr»*f lesj, a. [f. Blush sb. + -lrss ] 
Without a blush, unblushing; impudent, shameless. 

1366 Painter Pat. Picas. I. 60 With hlushles face and 
vnslaied penne. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 111. v 80 Some 
darken'd blush le.vse Angle. 1639 Quarles Embl. 1. viii. 
117181 3^ But bold-fai 'd mortals in our blushless times Can 
sing and smile, and make a sport of crimes, a 1743 Savage 
IVks. II. 121 Jod.) Not blushless Henley less ubu-sh'd ap- 
pears. 1886 Hlackif. What does Hist. Tenth 31 Aristocratic 
Poland did this in a much more blushless way than demo- 
cratic Greece. 

Hence Bltrshlessly adv. 

1604 Makston Malcont. 1. i. Contested blushlessly lie loved 
you but for a spurt or so. 

BlnaiBy (bfa Ji), a. [f. Blush sb + -yi.] 
a. Blush-coloured ; b. SufTused with blushes. 
x6>6 Bacon Sylva % 507 Blossomes . . of Apples, Crabbs, 
Almonds, and Peaches, are Blushy, and Smell sweet. xfi66 
G. Harvey Com sump. (J.) A blushy colour in his face 174a 
A. Aston Brief Suppl. L alley Cibber a Black sparkling eyes, 
and a fresh blushy complexion. 1863 S. Philip New 1 ork 
140 She answered, .with a very pleasant blushy smile 
Blusne, var. of Ultsnk v. Obs to shine. 
Bluster (blirstai), v. Also 4-5 bloatre, 4-6 
blustre, 6 blaster. [It is very doubtful whether 
the obsolete ME. sense I has any connexion with 
the later word in the other senses. With the former 
Matzner compares the LG. bluster n, bit stem * to 
flutter or flap the wings in alarm like a frightened 
dove, etc.*, which perhaps may be a parallel ono- 
matopoeia. The 16th c. word has evident relations 
both in form and sense with the verbs Blow # 
Blaze vf, and Blast : cf. especially ON. blAstr sb. 

4 blast, breath, blowing, hissing ’ with the form 
blast e rand in G. Douglas (« Blustering ffl.aA. 
Viol Skeat also compares an East Frisian Oliistern 
to bluster, from bliisscn to blow, akin to blascn ; 
and it is worthy of note that the Sc. pronunciation 
is (blaster). But evidence is wanting as to the 
actual introduction of the word about 1500.] 

I. The ME. verb. 

+ 1 . intr. To wander or stray (or 1 to rush) 
blindly or aimlessly. Obs. Cf. Blunder v. 3. 

c t3»« E. E. Allit . P. B. 886 pay blustered as blynde as 
bayard watx euer. 1397 Langl. P. PL B. v. 531 Ac fare 
was wy^te non so wys fa wey fader couthe. But blustreden 
[1393 blostrede] forth as fastes ouer bankes and hilles. 

II. The modem verb. 

2 . intr. Of the wind : To blow boisterously or 
with stormy violence. Also said of water agitated 
by wind or flood. 

1330 Palsgjl 450/1 This wynde blustereth a pace. xgM 
Gouon A pot. Sen. Abuse (Arb.) 63 The wynde blustereth 
about the nilles yet can not remove them from their place. 
s6as-|i Laud Stmt, 1x8471 *°7 If God provide not a fence 
for this light of justice against the winds of temptation that 
bluster about it. 1719 Pope Odyss. xn. 34s Loud winds 
arise. Lash the wild surge, and bluster in tne skies. 184s 
Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 38 When to land Bluster the 
winds and tides the mlf-same way. 1863 Baring-Goulo ice* 
laud 118 The winter storms began to muster up the glea. 
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b. fa of the storm or tempest of the passions. 
iMsCovumlk Erasm. Par. garnet 95 Whan the atoreie 
of aorowe* coineth blustrains in. ties Br. Hall Content, 
109 The. .passions which dauy blunter within us. 

o. tram . To blow about, disarray, dishevel. 
rare, f 7 b 6/aster down ; to blow down with 
violence (06s.). 

16. . Seasonable Serm. 06 (T.) Doth the devil, by t ten* 
ptstuoue gust, bluster down the house T 1S76 G. M eredith 
Beauch, Career II. iii. 49 A south-western autumnal gale. . 
made thread* of Cecilia 1 * shorter locks, .blustering the curls 
that streamed, .from the silken band. 

1 8. intr . Of persons : To blow, breathe hard, 
ljjo Palrgr. 459/1 He blustereth as thoughe he had 
laboured sore. 

t b. Ol a wind-instrument : To blow or blast 
boisterously. 06 s. 

a 1990 Randolph in M'Crie Life Knox 11. 41 Six hundred 
trumpets continuully blustering in our ears. 

1 4 . Irani. To utter with a blast, or with stormy 
violence and noise. Usually with oat or forth . 

stS3S Mohr Whs, 174 He bloweth and blustereth out at 
last his abhominable blasphemy. 194a Cranmkr C a tech, 93 
These more then deuylish swerers. .do blowe & bluster oute 
of thcyr vngodly mouthes such blasphemies. 1604 T. W right 
Passions iv. i. 110 Foolish mouths, .bluster fourth follies. 
6. intr. Of persons : To storm or rage boisterously ; 
to talk with inflated violence ; to utter loud empty 
menaces or protests, to hector, play the bully. 
a 1494-1631 (see IJi.umtkking vbl. sb. 1 «J. 1633 1 ‘. Adams 
Exp. a Peter x. 16 There stalks pride, blustering through the 
streets, a 1688 Villilrs iDk. Buckhm. Mil it. 0#//rWk§. 
(1775) xa8 Sir John .. swore and bluster’d like a hero in 
one of our modern tragedies, a 1690 Br. Hopkins Whs 
730 (R.) When they storm and hluster at the difficulties of 
salvation. 1979 Johnson Lett. 79 .17881 1. 136 Boswell blus- 
tered, but nothing could be got. 1839 Makmyat Jac. Faith f. 
xxix, Monsieur Tagliabuc stormed and blustered. 1866 
Felton Anc. Or Mod. Gr. II. ix. 154 He [CleonJ could talk 
and bluster on the bema. 


b. Irons. To force, or drive, by blustering. 
a 1661 Fuller (Webster), He meant to bluster all princes 
into a perfect obedience. 1793 Richardson Grand tson (1781 > 
1. ii. 5 We have . . blustereaaway between us half a score 
more of her admirers. Yatks Fori. Hope xxviii, The 

one point on which he could neither satisfy himself by a 
feeling of pity, nor bluster himself into a fit of indignation. 

Bluster (bltrstai), sb. [f prec. vb.] 

1 . Boisterous blowing ; a rough and stormy blast. 
1583 Stanyhurbt /Ends 1. (Arb.) ai Thee northen bluster 
aprochingThee sayls tears tag rag. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 
111. tiL 4 The skies Iooke grimly. And threaten present 
blusters. 1667 Milton P.L.x. 665 To the Winds they set 
Thir corners, when with bluster to confound Sea, Aire, and 
Shoar. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ix> II. 139 Could we 
but direct the bluster, and bid it roar when, .we pleased, 
t b. fig. Tempest of wrath, blast of envy, etc. 
1607 Shake. 7 'imon v. iv. 41 The bluster of thy wrath. 
1663 Manley Grotiut Low-C. IVarres Ep. Ded., Able to 
bear up against the Malevolent Blusters of Envy 

O. fig. A noisy and stormy commotion ; a 
violent disturbance. 


1696 HL More Ant id. Ath. (xrxa) Pref. xx The laying or 
preventing the usual blusters of Christendom. 1773 Cbadock 
in Goldsm. Sloops to Conq. EpiL, In town I’ll fix my station 
And try to make a bluster in the nation. 1876 Blacknork 
Cripps v. (1877) The footmau . . ran in a bluster of rage 
and terror. 

2 . The boisterous blast of a wind instrument, or 


any similar sound. 

17x4 Swift Prometh. Wks. 1753 III. 11. *51 The braren 
trumpets' bluster. 1868 Hawthorne Anter. Note-Bks . 
(1879) II. 156 The locomotive, .making a great bluster. 

3 . Boisterous inflated talk, violent or angry self- 
assertion, noUy and empty menace, swaggering. 

a 1704 Lkstrangk (J.) A coward makes a great deal more 
hluster than a man of honour. 1718 Morgan Algiers I. 
Pref. x In spite of all the Blusters of the.. Ignorant. >840 
Carlylk Heroes v.yn Mirabeau has much more of bluster; 
a noisy, forward, unresting man. x868 M. Pattison A cadent. 
Org. 1 1. 7 A preat deal of foolish bluster was talked about 
interference with private property. , 

4 . Comb., as + bluster-master, a great blusterer. 

a 1670 IIackkt A bp. Williams 11. (169a) 99 A book pub- 
lish'd by a bluster-master, .call'd, A Coal from the Altar. 

Bluster, obs. form of Blister. 

Bluster action, dial, and colloq. [f. Bluster 
v. +-ATI 0 N.] A blustering, bluster. 

>803 R. Andkrson Cumbrld. Ballads 73 He . . talks o* 
stocks and Charley Fox, And makes a blusteration. 1864 
Werstrr says 1 colloq . U. S.’ 
t Blu etered, (pi. a. Obs . (See the vb.) 

a x66 • R. Baillib Lett . I. xaj (Jam.), I read to them out of 
my blustered papers that which I sent you of Arminianism. 

Blusterer ( bln*8tarai\ [f. Bluster v. + -kb 1.] 
One who or that which blusters. 

a. One who utters loud empty boasts or menaces ; 
a loud or violent inflated talker, a braggart. 

1997 Shake. Lover's Combi. 58 A reverend man . . Sometime 
r blusterer that the ruffle knew of court, of dty. 1604 
Gataker Transubst. 68 You See what substantial! proofes 
this great Blusterer hath brought. >710 Steele Sheet. Ha 
484 r 9 We live in an age wherein a few empty blusterers 
carry away the praise of speaking. >893 Lamb Elia (i860) 
401 Mihott has made him at once a blusterer, a giant, and 
a dastard. 1836 Erased* Mag. X1IL 195 A mixture of the 
blusterer and the sneak. 


b. A blustering wind. 

1877 Bryant Among Trees 18 When he, The exhausted 
Blusterer, flies beyond the hills? 


Blustering, vbl. sb. 1 [f. as prec. + -Tirol.] 

1 . Boisterous blowing of the wind; tempest. . 

193s Palsor. iqq/i Blustryng of wyades, bekovrdis. 1977 

tr. Ballinger’* Decade* (iun 4x4 Then sodeinly came a 
whirlwind with a wonderfofl storme and blustering. 

2 . fig. Of a person : Raging, storming ; violent 
or turbulent speech ; noisy ana windy talk ; loud 
swaggering insolence. 

a 1494 Hylton Scala Per f. (ed. W. de W.) n. xlv, The 
soule dredeth no more the blustrynge of the fende, than 
he stirynge of a mows. 19k Cooper Anew. Dtf. Truth 
• 18501 Quietly and calmly, without storming or tempestuous 
blustering at you. x6as Earle Microcosm, lxiii. 135 His 
labour is meer blustering and fury. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creed, xviil. 306 These tossings, tumblings, bluster- 
ings, bickerings . . of the unruly passions. 171s Addison 
Sped. No. 40 P 5 Their Swelling and Blustnng upon the 
Stage. >837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. vl v. 184 That thick 
munc of Journalism, with its dull blustering, 
t Bluutering, vbl. sb * Obs. 

1400-1960 Test. Love i. (1560) 073 b, Truly in the bluster- 
ing of her look she yave gladness* and comfort suddainly 
to all my wits. 

Bin-staring, ppl- <*■ [f «» P r «=. + -iko 2 -] 

1 . Blowing boisterously ; stormy, tempestuous. 

1913 Douolas /En*is 1. iii. 15 Ane blusterand led. 1993 

blusterand) bub, out fra the northt braying. 1979 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Dec. 139 His bhxstring blast echo coste doth 
scoure. 1633 G. Herbert Temple 90 While blustring windes 
destroy the wanton bowres. 1747 Hkrvey Medit. 4 Con- 
tempt. 1 i8x8< 134 If the .. flowers should presume to come 
abroad in the blustering months. 1878 Black Green Past. 
xviii. 143 These moist and blustering November days. 

2 . fig. Tempestuous, stormy ; turbulent. 

1587 Brvskett Mourn. Muse Thestylis 78 Whose blustring 
signes at first their sorrow did declare. 1633 Br. Hall 
Hard Texts 503 The blustring and unsteady state of all 
these earthly Kingdoms, a 1696 — Rem. Whs. u66o» 149 
Gods Spirit leads not in a blustring and hurrying violence. 

9 . Violent in speech and demeanour ; loud-talk- 
ing, self-assertive, hectoring, boastful, swaggering. 

169s Wharton Rolhmann's Chirom. Ded. a The Blustring 
noise of an Empty Title. 1770 funitts Lett . xxxviiL 187 
e blustering promises. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 


Such, .were the I 

766'* A turbulent and blustering diplomatist 

Bin * storingly, adv. [(. prec. 4- -lt *.] 
blustering manner. 


In a 


boisterously, or with threats. 

BlUfltorOUS (bin-sum V a. Also 6 bl us torus, 
bloustreous, 7 blustroua. [f. Bluster sb. + -ous.] 

1 . Boisterous, rough, stormy. 

1948 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke vL 48 (R.) Agaynsto 
any bloustreous storme or tempest*:. 1608 Sh aks. Per. 111 . i a8 
Mild may be thy life I For a more blustrous birth had never 
babe. 1I4X M arryat Poacher i, A blusterous windy night 

2 . fir. Violent, truculent ; given to blustering. 

xbdj Bvtlkr Hud. 1. 111. 88u Benigne, and not blustrous 

Against a vanquisht Foe. 1866 Sat. Rev. si Apr. 473 His 
rude and blusterous wrath. 1877 Motley BamsveU II. 
xvii. 339 A certain blusterous gentleman. 

Hence Bia'ateroualy, adv. 

>9*8 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 . uke xxiv. 37 If lyke perill 
had bloustreously come upon theim. 1576 Newton tr. Lev*, 
nie's Complex. 1x633) 149 Northeme blasts (which some- 
" * 'y blow in the Summer season). 


time blusterously 

Blustery (blirstari), a. 
Bluster /6. + -Y 1 .] 

bl 


Also bluotry. [f. 


1 . Boisterously blowing. 

x8os Jaoo Beauties Eng. Poetry 1. x 30 The blustry tempest 
and the chilling snow. 1879 Aldrich Prud. Pa(/r. xvii, It 
was a blustery, frosty morning. 

2 . fig. Stormy, noisily self-assertive, swaggering, 

stas Carlyle Latt.-day P. v. 41. 1898 — Fredk. Gt. 111. 

wit. I. 9xx He seems to have been of a headlong, blustery, 
uncertain disposition. Ibid. xn. x. IV. 936 The once very 
haughty, blustery, and now much-humiliated man. 
tBlirtor. a. Obs. ‘Dirty' ^Halliwell). 
cx 990 Rob. Hood (Ritson) l iii. 171 That we two can be 
dungWith any bluter base beggar, That has nought but a 
rung. fcf. 17x4 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733* I 80 And there 
will be Tam the blutter With Andrew the Tinkler, 1 trow. ] 
Bluther (bln-foi), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also blother, bludder. [An onomatopoeic word, 
of similar formation to Blubber, with which it 
is often synonymous, though |>erhaps expressing 
more specifically the sound of air and liquid in the 
mouth, noBe, and throat : cf. also Blether, and 
esp. its form blother in Skelton. Wedgwood com- 
pares, as of similar formation, LG. flodcm to 
sound like water gushing, Bavarian pludern to 
guggle like water gushing out of a narrow open- 
ing (cf. MHG. blddern to rush, rustle); also mod. 
Ger. plaudem, Bav. Modem, plodem, LG. pttidem 
to gabble, jabber, chatter. See also bloother as a 
variant of Blubbik (of the whale).] 

1 . intr. * To raise wind-bells in water', Jamieson, 
(rather the bubbling sound made in doing so.) 

2 . intr. To cry with a voice smothered with 
tears and sobs; to blubber. To bluther out (trons.) : 
to weep out. 

** 97 .r> Clkland Poems 35 (Jam.) Heraclitus,* if ha had 
seen. He would have bluther d out his ten. 

8 . irons. To moke wet, mucous, and foul with 
weeping, etc. 


1639 Rutherford Lett. cv. (186a) I. 967 Christ . . hath 
wiped a blathered face which wax foul with weeping. 1768 
Ross Helenore 98 Jam.) Hix een . .Muddert now with strypes 
of tears and sweat Y790 A. Shirrrf Poems 4a Jam.} And 
drunken chapinx bluther a' hb face. 

4 . To blur and disfigure (writing, etc.) with 
wetting (Jamieson) ; also fig. 

vpn P. Walker Remark. Passages 37 (Jam.) Thai hb 
faithful contending* for. .reformation, should be blotted and 
bluthered with there right-hand extreama, and left-hand 
defections. 

Hence Bhrthored ppl. a. (see above), Blu'ther- 
ment dial, (in Whitby Gloss.). 
t BlU’ttor, v . Obs. [Of onomatopoeic origin, 
with association of blurt and other bl- words; 
and perh. of utter, mutter , etc. Cf. also blotter^ 
splutter , sputter .] 

trans. To give nasty utterance to, to blurt out. 
1660 Baxter Cath. Commun. <16841 19 If the Minuter 
should blutter out any Krrour or U ndecency . 1709 H icrkr- 
ingill Priest-cr. iv. 11791) 997 Let not thine Heart, .blutter 
any thing before God. 

Blw-, see Blu-, Bloo-. 

taiy. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 blye. [Still 
common in eastern aud S.E. dial. : perh. a variant 
of blee ; though the phonetic relation is not clear.] 
‘Likeness, resemblance' (Halliw.), look, aspect, 
species, character. 

1615 W Hull Mirr. Maiesiie 81 The indignities which 
the tumultuous Iewes wrought against our Lord were of 
this blye. 1847 -78 in Halliwkll l\a%tem\ 1879 Par- 
kish Sussex Dial 19, 1 see a bly of your father about you. 
Bly- in numerous words ; see Bli-. 

Blykstar : sec Bley ester. 

+ Blym, v. Obs. Also blyym. [prob. error for 
blyyin - bly pin : see Blithe cl] To gladden. 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blym, or cladde, or make glad 
[A', blyyin or glathyn in herte, 1499 biithen or gladen]. 

Blype. . Sc. [Of unknown etymology : cf. 
Fly rii ] A pellicle, shrtd. 

1787 IIubnx Hat have en xxiii, 'Till skin an blypes cam 
haurfin' Aff *s nieves that flight. 

t Blygne, v. Obs. Also 4 bluane. [ME. 
blysn-en , an inceptive deriv. of verb-stem blys- to 
shine ; see Bi.ubh.] intr. To shine, to gleam. 

c 13x9 E. E. A Hit. P. A 163 Blysnande whyt watz hyr 
hleaunt. Ibid. 1047 pun hyin blysned pe borj al br>*jt. 
Ibid. B. 1404 Brodc baneres per-bi blusnande ol gold. 

Blyve, var. of Bklive adv. and v. 
t Bo, «. (ftton.) Obs. Forms : Nom. and Ace. 
masc. x begon, 2 3 Orm. boDen, 3 hasten, 
beien(e, beine, bale, beye, 4 baye, bayne, 
beyne ; fem., ia ME. common and neuter , 1 bfi, 
a 3 bo, 3 boo, 3-4 bo, 5 boo ; neuter, 1 bu ; 
Genitive. 1 bex v r)a, a belra, a-4 be ire, 3 beyre, 
4 beyer ; Dative. 1 b&m, b&m, 3 bo. [OE. 
begen, ba , bu, answer to Goth. nom. masc. bai, 
neut. ba, acc. masc. bans, dat. bairn, the stem being 
a Gothic ba OTeut. bo-, which occurs also with 
a prefixed element in Skr. u-bha-, Gr. L. 

am bo -, OSlav. o-bo , both. In the other Teutonic 
langs. (exc. for the ON. gen. i>l. beggjd ) this simple 
form is replaced by one with a sumyal extension : 
see Both.] The earlier word for Both. 

a. as simple adjective. 

rxooo Sax. Leeihd. II. 958 Micel sar on bam sldum. 
r xxos Lay. 9804 A baTr xxm hope] haluc. c turn Ibid 99568 
His soncs beine. a 1x90 Chvl 4 Night. 990 pat ut berste 
bo pin ei e3«. a 1330 Syr Degarri 9 Makeu him lereti hire 
stiropeH bayne. 

b. in concord or Apposition with a pronoun. 

c sooo Age. Gosp. Matt. xv. 14 Hig fcallafi begen on aniM 
pytt. c 1179 Lamb. Horn, xoj Hi ba habbefi unafillendliche 

E linesse. c xaoo Ormin 15091 pmtt Hail)he Frofre Oast 
t cumepp off hemm beuenn. c 1x09 Lav. 14811 Hali men 
weoren bssien [c 1079 beienc]. M97 R. Glouc. 984 Seym 
Edward and Aeldred, pat kynges were beye. a xxoo F tor it 
4 Bl. 730 Je ichulle deie tMadere bo. f >3x9 Caron. Eng. 
348 in Kitson Met. Rent. II. 984 Hy were beyne yfoud. 
c 1339 Arth. 4 Merl. 1599 Ther that gun to rest baye. 
1387 Trkvixa Higden 11865k I. 419 There were Merlyns 
tweyne And prophecied alle beyne. 1499 Mvac 3 In to pe 
dyche pey fallen boo. 

o. gen. pi. cure, pure, here beyre : of ub, you, 
them both. Cf. ure ealra,oure alter, etc. in All D 4. 

c 1179 Lamb. Hem. 90 pe feder, and his sune and heora 
beira gast a **& Owl 4 Night. 1589 On than beire nude. 
c 1300 Behet 9455 Hi here beire rede. 1393 Lanol. P. PL 
C. xxi. 36 And deme here beyer ryght. 
d. absot. 

a looe Elens 889 (Gr.) Gador bu samod lie and sawl. c mi 
Lav. 981 past boa sculde fallen : fader & his moder. Ibid. 
17959 pu scalt beien [c 1x75 beiene] she per Paatent and Gitlo- 
mar. a iuj Ancr. R. 60 Bo beofi heaued sunne. esajo 
Hali Meid. 7 Codes brude ft his freo dobter, for ba to 
gederet ha is. ■ . 

6. Frequently strengthened by the addition of 
two : OE. bd twd, butu , ME. bo two , of all genders, 
[Cf. It. ambidue\ 

a 1000 Cttdmon's Gen. 765 (Gr.) Sorgedon b6 twi. Adam 
and blue, a ttoo O.E. Chrm . an. 871 (Laud MS.) ASfiered 
and iEIfred his brooor • . hi butu geflymdon. c taog Lav. 
9199 Mid child* heo weren ba twa [c 1079 hope two], a taaf 
Ancr. R. 9x9 Heo sleateS adun boa two bore tana, 
t Bo, conj. Obs . In 1-3 ba. ffhe neuter 
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BO. 

«r common form of prec. vied with and. He 
transition to the conjunctional use It seen in B& tf. 
d. quota. 100O and la 05, and in 122$ here. . $ie 
IKiTH.] The earlier word for Bora. 

,0 sms Aocr. i?.M Stggefi Pater Nostcr ft Ave. Maria, bo 
biuoren ft efier. a sees Kalb. 90 Fours ba ft nm 
comen her. a mo Saw/eg Wards in Lamb. Horn . 947 tm 
wifi da ant wifi luue. r 1300 in Wright Z.yrTc /*. xvub $8 
Thin werkss bueth bo sueie ant gode. 

Bo* boh (bft»), int. Alio 6-7 b68, 7 bough. 

A combination of consonant and vowel especially 
Itted to produce a loud and startling sound : cf. 
L. bo-drq, Gr. dod-r w to cry aloud, roar, shout] 
An exclamation intended to surprise or frighten. 

ruao Lydo. Smyth a Dam* 40; in Hazl. E. P. P. 111 . 
m6 Speaks now . . And say ones. bo. 157$ Churchyard 
Cbiftftes (1817) 153 Beyond the reach of common people* boo. 
1870 K. Wild Pe*L Lkml. «6 The Pope's Raw.head-and- 
bloody-bones cry Boh Behind the door t step Scott De- 
matwl vi. 178 We start and are afraid when we hear one 
cr^Boh I «8|S Boowmino Holy-Cr. Day , Boh, here's Bar- 

b. Proverbial phr. To say or cry 'bo' to a goose, 
(also occ&tJ a battledore : tp open one’s mouth, 
speak. 

15BS MarpreL Eft. (Arb.) 43 lie is not able to say bo to a 
goose, stfei Hr. Mount acu Diatribes it8 The clergy of this 
time were, .not able to say bo to a battledore. 1804— 

To Rdr. 8 , 1 could say . . not so much as bough to a goose. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, liv, 1 could not say Bo to a 
goose. 1884 Mum Yonok Cits* Kates it ias Dear me. Mary, 
can't you say bo to a goose I sM6 Black mo* * Crndack A. 
axx. 118831 >j 66 Bob could never say 'bo* to a gosling of 
the feminine gender. 

t Bo, v. Obs. rare, [t f. prec ] intr. To cry 
• bo * ; hence, to shout {at, against, on). 

frigef Dunbar Tun Mariit Wertt. 976 Weil couth 1 .. 
with a bukky in my cheik bo on him behind. 

Bo* (bo* &). Also fi boua, 5-6 boas, 6 boath. 
PI. boas (occas. in Ijtt. form bom), [a. L. boa 
(Pliny N.lf. vm. xiv), of unknown origin : Pliny 
and St. Jerome derived it from bos an ox, for 
different reasons.] 

1 . Zool. A genus of serpents native to the tropi- 
cal parts of S. America, distinguished for their 
large size and immense muscular strength. They 
are destitute of poison fangs, and kill their prey 
by constriction or compression. Popularly the 
name is extended to all the large serpents of similar 
habits, including the Pythons of the Old World. 

*8# Trcvisa Barth. D* P. R. svm. ix. 11495) 759 £nldrin 
that is a water adder, .many men call it Boua, for the dyrte 
of an oxe ii remedy therfore. Ibid. 761 Boas . . hath that 
name Boas of Bos : an oxe. .and settyth bymselfe gylefully 
to the vddere of the beestys that ben full of mylke and 
suckyth and sleeth them. i6bj Cockkram hi, Boa, a Serpent 
of that bignesse, that being found dead, there was a childe 
found whole in his belly. 1804 Phil. Trans. XC 1 V. 71, 
1 was shown, .in the Hunterian Museum, two colubers, and 
three bom. s8sg Moose Latin R. t Veiled Profth. in, Not 
the gaunt lion’s hug, nor boa's clasp. 1838 Penny Cycl. V. 
so/i rhe Boa have a spur on each side of the vent, i860 
Gossr Rem. Nat. Hist. 1*3 The American spedcs belonging 
to the genus Boa, and those of AfHca and Asia to Python. 
Jig. lies W. Irviho Braced. Hall\ 1849)93 It was the lion 
of trees perishing in the embraces of a vegetable boa. 

1 2 Her. The representation of a serpent used 
as a device or portion of a 4 charge '. Obs. 

says Bossbwrll A rmorie it. 63 P. beareth, Gold, a Boath, 
Sable, betwene two barret Gemewes Azure. * Boas ' is a 


Snake in Italie, great of bod ye. 

8. A snake-like coil 


wrapper for the throat. 


of fur worn by ladies as a 


_y qu 

hoods, boas', and sable capes. 1870 Y eats Nat . Hist . Comm. 
•76 The tail is used in the manufacture of boos. 

4 . Comb., as boa-form a., of the shape of a boa. 

1849 M is. Somerville/* Ayr. Geer. ( 1869)459 Known species 
of serpents. .Fresh-water 33, Boaform 15, 

Hence Bond ppt. a., provided with, or wearing 
a lady's boa. 

1831 B/acbn. Mag. XXX. 967 Furred, muffed, and baa'd, 
Mrs. Gentle adventures abroad. 

Boa-oonstriotor (to** tykstrf-kt&i). [f. Boa 

-fL./ > Pffj/r<Vfor,onewhosqueczesordniwstogether.] 

1 . The specific name of a large Brazilian serpent 
of tbe genus Boa, of which it was supposed by 
Linmeus to be the largest species ; though this is 
not the case, the name (partly no doubt from its 
meaning) has taken hold of the popular fancy as 
that of the largest and most terrible of the serpents, 
and is commonly applied to any great crashing 
make, whether a Boa or Python. 

(17M Linnaur Syst. Nat I. ml 1083 Boa, ( 0 ) constrictor, 
rex serftentum .) zSoo Gum. P. Thompson Let.fr. Sierra 
£( gone 96 Jan., The Hob Constrictor is described by the 




We came "upon a fine boa-cotsttiictor (python). 
i*^$>!Maku Viv. Grey iy, ■}. 138 [Hie letters] are . 


ilfwlthln the coils of a great 


perfect epistolary Bon Constrictors 
under their voluminous wtndin 
(1874) 1 * vi pb He fools himsell 
logical boa constrictor. 

Hence Boa-oonstri'otorisb, •oohatriotorlfke a. 

*8»Clough Poems A Prose Rom. (1869) 1 , 58 All the 
physic which has lengthened the doctor's bill to a most 
M-mstrictor-likesize. >88t Blackm. Mag. July >93 Many 
a boa-constrictorish adventurer . . victualling mmself tor 
■unv davs to come. 

Bond, obs. f. Bodk v., and pa. t. of Bids. 

Bo&k, obs. and dial. f. Bulk, Bokk, Bulk. 

Boal(a, obs. form of Bole and Bowl. 

Bmting, variant of Holing. Obs. 

Bonn, boand, obs. ff. Honk, Bonkd. 

Nashs P. Ptnilesse <18491 60 To dig a pit. .right in 
itletnSn wio 


the way where this big bound gentleman should 

tfBoaaargftfl (bduftnS’jdgiz), pioper name. 
Also 4 Boenargea, Boonerges, 6 Bonargea. 
[a. Gr. fioavtpyii {Mark iii. 1;), probably repre- 
senting Heb, b'ney regesh (or its Ara- 

maic equivalent), explained as 4 sons of thunder'.] 
The name given by Christ to tbe two sons of 
Zebedee. Hence, often as a sing. (pi. -es, -esses), 
a loud vociferous preacher or orator. 

S3*. Wvcuv Mark iii. 17 He putte to hem name* Boon- 
ergo* [1388 Boenarecv. Covxao. Ikmarges, afizi Boanerges). 
a 1617 Hibson Whs. 11 . 465 The crying out of some Boan- 
erges. some sonne of thunder. 1890 B. DiscoUimininm 96 
So wise . . as to chuse no more Boanerges , but such as are 
right and true Heliastm. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. v. 
1x713) 4x6 Thunderstruck by the powerful Boanergeates of 
the Gospel under the last Vial. 1680 — AftocaL Aftoc. 
1869 R- S. Hawker Cornish Ballads 98 Loud laughed the 
listening surges . . You might call them Boanerges From 
the thunder of their waVe. 

comb. z88i M oh ley Lobdtn II. 371 The politicians who 
most disliked what one of them called Boanerges-LiberalLra. 

Hence Soana-rffifun, + Boana rgy [see -isu, 
-Y&1, loud oratory, vociferous denunciation. 

1801 Sala in Temple Bar 111. 95 He turned away from 
cant, and howling Boanergism. 1778 Saints 18 Boanergy 
on Mobs to make Impression. 

Boaatliropj (bo.scnhrtyi). [f. Gr. fioav- 
Bparv-ot (f. Bout ox +■ Mpanros man) + -Y 8 ; cf. mis- 
anthropy.') A form of madness in which a man 
believes himself to be an ox ( see Daniel iv. 33). 

1864 Pusky Led. Daniel vii. 497 The exact form of the 
disease, which would be Boanthmpy, I have not found any 
notice of. 1866 Athenaum No. 3004. 393/9 The traditions 
of kunanthropy and boanthropy. 

Boar (bo»r). Forms : 1-3 bfop, 3-7 bor, 4-7 
boor, booro, bore, 5-7 boare. 7- boar. Also 
3 Lay. bmr, bar ; north. 4 bar, 4-6 bare, 
6 baire, bayre. [Known only in W.Ger. : OE. 
bdr OS. btr (- swtn ), MDu. and Du. beer ; OHG., 
MHG. btr, mod.G. bar, on OTeut. type +bairo-%. 
Ulterior etymology unknown; cf. Russ. borovA 
Boar.] 

1. Tht male of the swine, whether wild or tame 
(but uncastrated). 

< tooo Ainic Gram. viiL » After, bar. a szsz O. E. 
Chron. an. >086 He forbead b* iteortas swylce eoc ba burn*. 
a 1300 Have lob 1989 Was neuere bor )pat so fauht so he 
fount bonne, c 1315 E. K. A Hit. P. B. 55 For my boles ft 
my borez arn bayted ft slayne. 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xv. 

3 )4 N oylhcr here, ne bor ne other best wilde. 1398 The visa 
arth. De P. R. xvm. Ixxxvii. (1495) 836 The wylde male 
twync ben callyd Boores. zgz« Do uo las ASneie xm. Iii. 31 
As quhen that the fomy bayr lies bet With his thunderand 
awfull ttukis gret. sgag F iTZHaas. Hush, f tax Let them be 
boras and aowes all, ana no hogget. 1607 Shahs. TYmmv. 


ceremony of serving up the boar's head on Christmas day. 
b. The flesh of the animal. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 489 in Babees Bk. <1868) 
147 Venesoua bake, of boor or othur venure. 1878 Morlxy 
Diderot II. 9 Savoury monels of venison or boar. 

o. spec. Wlldl Boar : usual name of the wild 
species {Sus Scrofa) found in the forests of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

e uofi Lay. 16094 hat beofi j» wilde bar le 1*75 bor). a zaag 
After. R. 980 pe wilde bor xte mat nout buwen him. e 1400 
Destr. Troy 6593 As wode a* a wild bora. 1999 Duncan 
Append, Etymol. (K. D. S.) Vtrres, poticue non castratus, 
a noire; after, a wilde baire. 1871 MiLtoH Samson 1138 
Bristles . . that ridge the back Of chaf'd wild boars. s8s$ 
Lyell Antiq. Man 93 The tame pig .. had replaced the 
wild boar as a common article of food. 

d. r heraldically) applied to persons. 


louc. 133 Cqrnewailes bor .. bat was Kyng 


1 vp 

Boare of 


aJu. u, 14 Shahs. Rich. ///* xv. v. e In the stye oi 
most deadly Ik re. My Sonne George Stanley it mtnki 
in hold, sags Pros, in Part No, ias Tha Wild Boar 
Antichristlanity. 

2. Comb.,, as bodt-dog, -hound, -hunt, * hunting , 
•pig, •skin ; t a male cat, a tom-cat ; 

boar’s-ea*a (a r- f/nption of bear's ears), a plant 
» Aurioula 3) WNtt'a-foot, a plant, Helleborus 
viridis (cf. bear's-foof ) ; tboar-fra&k (see quot.) ; 
boar-teg (dipt .) « boar-stag ; boar-spear, a spear 
nsdd ' in boar-hunting; t^oar-ataff ( - boar* 
ppear); boar-stag {dial), a castrated boar; 
boar-thistle, (?) a corruption of bur thistle, oom* 


mon name of C drduus UmeeMotuo , : the . Spear 
Thistle, also of C. arnensis. 

tfioy TOrssLL Ponrf. Beasts 87 The males will kid the 
young ones, if they oome at them like as the *Bovn cats, 
xyff fijivoaM Homer VVauesttg 11^993 Scratch and bite fluid 
tear and kick like two * boar-cats hung 'cross a stick. 179a 
OssAMiiATONE Brit.Sftorttm. 431 All dog* whatsoever, even 
from the terrible # Paar-dog to the liule Flora, are all one 
in the first creation. tS8» Hart ino Eat. Brit. A Him. 1 . 06 
lit olden times the enclosure in which the Boon used to be 
fattened was termed a *' Boar-frank.' 1884 Lady Bsasshy 
in Gd. Weeds May 316/1 Close by her was an enormous 
"boarhound. Mrs. H. Gray Tour Sepal. Etruria hr. 
193 Thera are friezes representing ’ •boar-hunts, 1788 Hamil- 
ton in Phil. Trans* LIX. no His Sicilian Majesty take s 
the diversion of *boarwhunting. 1997 Shake. • Hen. IV, il 
iv. 359 Thou whorson little tydle Boriholutew *Bore-piggc. 
>747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 36 A strong, fat, well- 
grown # )k>ar l f ig. 1686 Land. Gas. No. 21X4/4 A large 
black *Itosar Skin, lined with new Canvas. 1489 Mans. 
Paston Lett. 503 11 . 189 Imprimis, a peyr briggandyrs, a 
salet, a "boresper. s6oo Holland Livy xxv» w. 559 k, 
N iconic nes thrust hint through with bis boraspeara \vena- 
bulo\ 1818 Scott Antiq. xvifi. 193 Snatching his boar- 
spear from the wall . . Martin Waldeck set forth. 1979 North 
Plutarch 400 Pcrswading them to use the pyke ana shielde, 
in steade of their title target, spearc, or *borestaffe. 1714 
Let. in Phil. Trane. XXIX. 64 A Thistle call'd the *Bua>- 
TltUtlu ; very short and prickly. 

tBo*r, v. Obs. [f. prec. ab.] Of swine: To 
co|HtlfUc, to be in heat, trans. and intr . 

1598 PaVnki.l Sat erne Rerim. G ij, Hogges . . that hath 
imt boorred a so we. 1607T0HBI.1. Fonr-f. Beasts 593 In 
years that will prove moist, they will ever be boring, ibid. 
510 We in English cull it 1 Boaring 
Boar, obs. f. Bokk, Book. 

Board (UVid), sb. Forms: 1-7 bord, (4-6 
borde), 4-7 boord, (5-6 boorda, bonrde, 6-7 
bourd, 6 boarde), 6- board ; north . 4 -8 burd, 4- 7 
burde, 4 Sc. buird, 6- Sc. brod : cf. Bled, [A 
word or agglomeration of words of complicated 
history, representing two originally distinct sbs., 
already blinded in OK., nnd subsequently reinforced 
in ME. by French uses of one of them, and possibly 
by Scandinavian uses of one or both. (1) OK. 
had bord 1 ncut. 4 board, plank, shield. 1 table', a 
Common Teut. Kir. neut. ■o.,*=OKris. and OS .bord 
(M Du. bort -de, 1 hi. boord 4 board \ bord 4 shelf, 
plate, trencher M 11 G. and mod.G. bo/ 1 4 board 
Goth, baurd in fotubaurd 1 foot-stool ON. bo/ 6 
'board, plank, Uible, maintenance at tabic’ (Sw. 
and Da. bord table) O'reut. *bord-o{m, repr. 
an Aryan HhrJhom , Skr. H^dham : see Hrkd sb. 
(a) OK. had bord- 1 border, rim, side, ship’s side’, 
esp. in phrases if /nan , utan hordes, also a Common 
Teut. sb., orig. str. tnasc. but often also (by con- 
fusion with boriD ) neuter: cf. OS. bord vnnsc. 
(? ncut.), MDu. bort, boor t -de, Du. boord masc., 
‘border, edge, ship's side', OHG., MHG. bort 
masc., mod.G. bord masc.(and ncut.) 'margin, 
border* ship-board ', ON. bori neut. 4 margin, shore, 
ship-board’ (Sw., Da. bord * ship-board ’) 
OTeut. *bord-oz side, border, rim. (3) Relation- 
ship between these two words is uncertain : 
Franck suggests that bord 2 is a ppl. form from 
vbl. root oer- to raise, representing an Aryan 
Hhftbs * raised, made projecting But the 
two were associated and confused at an early 
date : in most of the Teutonic langs., some of the 
senses of the masc. word, in ON. and perh. in OE. 
all of them, have gone over to the neuter. It is 
certain that the sense 4 side or board of a ship’ 
belongs to bord 2 ; so prob. did that of 4 shield ’, 
the original sense being 4 rim, limb, or border 
of the shield * ; the sense 4 table ’ is doubtful. 
(4) The WGer. bord 2 masc. ' border, edge, coast, 
side, ship's side ’ was adopted in Romanic, giving 
med.L. oordus. It., Sp., Pg. hordo, Y. bord. In 
the ME. period, and subsequently, the French use 
of the word has in return greatly influenced the 
Eng., 10 that certain modem uses and phrases of 
board are really from French. It is also possible 
that the development in ME. was in some points 
(see branch II.) due to Scandinavian uses.] 

I. A board of wood or other substance. [OE. 
bord 1 OTeut bordo{m\ 

L A piece of timber sawn thin, and having con- 
siderable extent of surface ; usually a rectangular 
piece of much greater length than breadth ; a thin 
plank. Rarely used without the article, as in 
made of board, i. e. of thin wood. 

Technically, beard is distiuginshsd from ftlaak by its 
thinness t it ought to hn more than 4 Inches m width, and 
not mom than s| in thickness, but is jsuerally ranch thinner. 

riflos AElyric Gen, vi. xi Wine Be an ranne ore of nhen- 
wonura bordunu - e vgm K. Alis. 6415 At so hit woora an 


okan ^^Barrour Brute nr. te6 Fyro all deirSoyn 


tfaron the tMk nurd can appofc 1399 Lanol. P. 
939 He shop |re chip of abides and of hordes. e\ 
Myst. viii 97 To hewe his bttfdojl wyll btfys 


tfaron the _ 

Ho shop 

if, viii* 01 

Cdvrrdalk Etfth. ft. i4 r Bonles of Cnba 
Merch. V. 1. iii. 3a Ships are hut boords. 


PIC, XIL 
C1440 York 


iflfll Shako. 
ilbu/dl 
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BOABJX 


«OJ MB. 


UVH44 4 om on teoid^iad cbm* on- turiran pieces of th 
ship, 1H1 S. Partridge Dfnbio Seal* Presort. 36 A plain 
Superficial, as a Board or .Plank. iffi-ilAur AT W. 
Montagus Lett. I. xxxviu. 149 Covered . . with boaHa to 


keep oat tha rain. 1798 Sotrmflv- Ballads. Cross Roads ajj 
They carried her .upon a board In the clothe* in which me 
died, tfttfj. W ilson AW/. Ambr. Whs. 1835 !.' tea Thf 
cheek* never move, nae inhtr than sin they ifrera bhjdk 
1S81 Mechanic 30. 1 146 Floor boards are. or ought to be. 
an inch in thicknea*. Boards are generally distinguished 
as ' half-inch board * three-quarter boird’, etc. 

b. A flat slab of wood ' fitted for various pur*, 
pose*, indicated either contextually, or by some 
word prefixed, as ironing-board, knife-hoard, etc.,, 
the bat/ting, burnishing, netting, , gilding boards h 
used by bookbinders, etc., the bare boards (of * 
floor). So HACK-BOARD, etc 
ISM Hulokt, liouvde or shelf whervpon pottes are aotta. 
* 1837 (ia Kennedy Anna Host tee Lying on a board to 
keep her figure straight, 1843 Eliza, Acton Mod. Cookery 
xvi. (1859) 336 liunt a little Hour-over the board and paste- 
roller. stB* Tknnvson Grandmoth. n Pattering over the 

1866 Holme Lbb 


ateoo Age. Ps. (Spelm.) bronifo). eg iBosw.) Gewedrjw 
bard ofifie mere [vMreaJ beoca beforan him. a ijeo Cursor 
M. 14733 (result hair hordes ouerkest, hair penis spilt.' 
C1400 ApOt. Loti. 37 )te auteris of Crist are aiaad pe bbrdiS 
of chaungia. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1657 There were bordia 


roller, std* Tknnvson Gmndmoth. n Pattering 1 
boards, she comes and goes at her will. >866 Hol 
Silver Ago ta& Laces fresh from the ironing-board. 


O. spec, in pi. The stage of a theatre; hence 
in various phrases. Cf. Stag*. 


in various phrases. Cf. Stag*. 

a «77p Garrick in Boswell Johnson (1848) 400/1 The most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards. 1815 Scribbteo - 
fttania 120 To gain a footing upon the theatrical boards. - 
1898 Dickrns Mem. Grimaldi 1, He was brought out by 
liis father on the boards of Old Drury. 1889 her In. Rev. 
470 One of the most honest actors that ever trod the boards. 

2. A tablet or extended surface of wood, whether 
formed of a single wide board, or of several united 
at the edges. 

Used e.g. for educational purposes black board*, for 
stretching paper on in drawing, for moulding, for modelling, 
(or kneading or making pantry on \bake-baard, paste-board), 
for arithmetical cumulations 1*46 Abacus , for reflecting nr 
reinforcing sound Mounding -board', for standing on 'foot- 
board), for springing or diving from ( spring-board diving* 
board), for temporarily closing an aperture, chimney-placc, 
window, etc., etc Also extended to tablets of other material, 
e.g. papier-mache, similarly used. 

b. esp. ( « notice-board.') A tablet upon which 
public notices and intimations are written, or to 
which they are affixed. 

To keep one’s name on the boards : to remain a member 
of a college (at Cambridge). 

c 1940 Cursor M. 16684 Abovyn his bed . . a horde was 
made fast There on was the tylle wretyn. c 1400 Ywaine 
4 > Gaw. 186 A burde hung us hiforn . . nowther of yran, ne 
of tre. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 227 Compelled 
to ky&s a paynted brod (which thei called * Nostro Dams'). 
i6s6 Bacon Syiva 4 145 The strings of a Lute, .do give a 
far greater Sound, by reason of the Knot and Board, and 
Concave underneath. 169a Washington tr. Milton's Def. 
Pop. vii. Wks. 11851' 1 79 Go on, why do you take away the 
Hoard [abac urn J1 Do you not understand Progression in 
Arithmetick ? 1847 Tknnvson Prime. 11. 60 Which [statutes] 
hastily subscribed, We enter’d on the boards. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. too On a board amidst the firs, .it s 
second notification. 18*9 Daily Tot. 15 May a, 7 This hit 
lat cricket] caused three figures to appear on the board. 
>885 Free Ch. Coll Calendar ai Tha matriculation takes 
place in the Senate Hall at times indicated on the Board at 
the gate. 

o. spec. The tablet or frame on which some 
games are played, as chess-board, draught-board, 
bagatelle board, backgammon-board ; the frame 
used for scoring at cnbbage. Often fig. 

1474 Caxton Chests 6 The manor of the table, of the 
chesse horde. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 67 They will play 
away King, Queen. .Pawnee, and all, before they will turn 
up the board. a 1*74 Clarendon Hist . Reb. (1704) 111 . 
xv. 407 There is scarce any thing but pawns left upon the 
board. 1804 Miss Mmoxu Village Ser. 1. (1863) 8x7 
1 cannot help suspecting that, board lor board, we cribbage- 
players are as well amused as they (chess-players], sfifo 
Disraeli Endym. via. 35 The Tories, .were swept off the 
board. 

3. A kind of thick stiff paper ; a substance formed 
by pasting or squeezing layers of paper together l 
usually in combinations, as pasteboard, cardboard, 
mill-board, Bristol board, perforated board. 

1660 Act ia Chat. 11, iv. Schad., Boards vocal. Past- 
boards for bookes. 

4. Bookbinding. Rectangular pieces of strong 
pasteboard used for the coven of books. A book 
in Infants has these only covered with paper; if they 
are covered with cloth it is in cloth boards ; if witn 
leather, parchment, or the like, the book is 
bound. Formerly (still oocas.) the boards were of 
thin wood, as * an ancient tome in oaken boards \ 

1399 More A pel. iv. Wks. 850/1 , 1 wil be bounden to eate 
it, though the booke be bounden in boards* 1*39^4 Act 
as Hen. VIII, xv. f x Printed bookes. .bounde bibourdei, 
some in lether, end some in parchement i$U Bh. Com . 
Prayer (Colophon), [To] sell thie p re sent booke. .bounde 
in paste or in boordes. 179a Scott in Lockhart (1899) 1 . 


the billiard-tab)*. 

(\\ ith the following cf. also sense 2 0 .) 
b. Above board 1 open, opeuly, in the sight of 
all the company; see Above-board. Similarly 
t Under board : secretly, deceptively (obs.). 

1809 Sir C Hrydon Jud. Astral, it 67 After the faehion 
of jugglers, to occupie the minde of the upectatour, while 
ia the mcane time he plait* vnder board, ifieo R. Car- 
»ntkr Censchmabie Car, 116031 118 Alt his dealings are 
square end above the boord. 168S W. dr Britaink Hum . 
Pmd. xvi. 74 Keep formality above board, but Prudence 
and Wisdom under Deck. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 11. (1864)61 
All . . was open and above-board. 

0 . To sweep the board (at cards): to take all 
the cards to pocket all the stakes. 

s 48 o Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 346 He who 

5 afeh five cards of a suit.. sweeps the board. 1711 Fora 
lobe Lock ill. jo Spadillio first . .Led off two captive trumps, 
and swept (he board. i8ee Scott Nigel xxi, Tis the sitting 
gamester sweeps the board. 

0. spec . A table used for meals ; now, always, 
a table spread for a repast. Chiefly poetical, exo. 
in certain phrases, esp. in association with bed to 
denote domestic relation* ; see Dhd i c. + God's 
board : an old name of the Lord’s table, or Com- 
munion table in a church. + To begin the board : 
to take precedence at table. 

a taoo Moral Ode 307 in Lamb. How. 179 Be-fore godes 
horde, c xsoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 93 Ml bord is maked. 
CumeS to burde. a 9a o$Ancr. R. 334 Hwon gredie hundee 
stondeS biuoren )>e horde. 1940 Ayenb. sit Hi serueh 
at godes burde. c 1986 Chaucer Frol. p Fful ofte lynie 
he hadde the bord bigonne. c X440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 
359 Afor mete, wheinie the bordcs er sette and mode 
redye, c 14*0 Sir Roues (1887) 1957 Palmer, thou semeat 


redye, c 14*0 Sir Roues (188?) 1957 Palmer, thou semest 
best to me . . Begyn the boruc, 1 tlie pray. 1x84 Kifon 
Ch. Acts (Surtees Soc. 1 16a Here I take the, Mar- 
guret, to my han first wif, to hold and to have, at bed and 
at burd. tsafi Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) so With 
humble ft reuerent loue go to the horde of god. 13*9 
Primer ia Liturgies Edtv. VI. 1x844) 375 Pray we to God the 
Almighty Lord. .To send his blessing on this board. sgSi 
Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 27 a. And when thou wilt ry*a 
from the borde or supper. 1606 Holland Sueton. 38 In- 
viting a friend to his bourd. 1696 Frati.y Claris Myst. 


xb. six For v. 
>uo. Franc /ford 


The new King.. took his place at the heed of the board. 
Ibid. II. ye His gloomy looks showed how little he was 
pleased with what had passed at the board. 


833 The bookseller, .had not one in boards* jMgpAihonnum 
No. 84s. 973 Published m a neat pocket volume, cloth 
boards. H*a Housek . IVdb. V a. 890 A little drab volume 
in boards. 1889 Fortn. Rev. Apr. 49s In the ceee of realty 
good books, ' boards ' should always be regarded as tem- 
porary Inadequat e coverings. 

if A table. [AdoXful seme of OE. bord\ but 
common already in zathc. CL ON. boett, used 
alio as in ionic 7 , $w. f Da. fiord.] . , 

1 5- gon. A table. Oho, (one. in apedfic mw. ) 


b. Hence : The company of persons who meet 
at a council-table ; the recognized word for a body 
of persons officially constituted for the transaction 
or superintendence of some particular business, in- 
dicated by the fall title, as Board of Control, B. of 
Trade, B. of Commissioners , B. of Directors, B. of 
Guardians, Local ( Government ) Board, Sanitary 
Board, School Board. 

dtl Shahs. Hen. VIII, l i, 79 The Honourable Boord 
6f CSuncelL 169* HauMtom Fragm. Reg. in Phoenix 
(1707)1. 190 la the ordinary course of the Board. 171s 
Stsslr Spect. No. 478 T 14, 1 would propose that there be 
a board or directors. 1784 Bu*m Sp. Eton. Refobm Wks. 
184s 1 . 049 We want no instructions from boards of trade, 
orfrbm enyother board. 1796 (title) Report of the Board of 
Health, at die first annual Meeting, May 07.- 1804 Hen* 


viting a friend to hi» bourd. 1696 Fkatly Claris Myst. 
340 To present ourselves at the Lord's board, xlxs Scott 
lid. of Isles 11. xrii, Gleaming o’er the social board. x86a 
Trollops Or ley F. viii. led. 4) 56 He looked at the banquet 
which was spread upon his board. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III. xi. is The wife whom he hail once driven 
away from his hearth and board, 
b. ? A wooden tray. {Cf. sense a.) 

T c 147s Bgr. lows Degre 464 There he them warned. .To 
take up the hordes everychone.. Full lows he set hymoa 
his kne, Apd voyded hie borde full geutely. 

7. transf. Food served at the table ; daily meals 
provided in a lodging or boarding-house according 
to stipulation ; the supply of daily provisions ; 
entertainment. Often joined with bed or lodging. 

[Cf. ON. vera d boeGi to be at board with.] 

^1986 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Frol. 4 T. 464 Sche wolde 
suffre him no thing for to pay For bord ne clothing. *463 
Maru. Paxton Lett. 505 II. 193 He payth for hys horde 
wykely xxd. 1486 Maun. 4 Honseh. Exb. six For v. 
mennesbord. .i>. xd. 1*73 Brief Disc. Troub. Frandford \ 
(1846) 143 In a great deale off dett..for their necessary 
bourde. 1696-46 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) Praf. 26 Til] I 
suld see how his burd suld be payit. 1836 Olmstkd Slave 
States 47 Let them find their own board. 

b. The condition of boarding at another’s house. 

Clrvklamd Gen. Poems 11677) *9 Or break up 
House, like an expensive Lord, That gives his Pune a Sob, 
and lives at Board. 163s Field & Maxi. Fatal Dow. iv. 
i. Young ladies appear as if th'ay came from board last week 
out of the country. 

8 . A table at which a council is held ; hence, a 
meeting of such a council round the table. 

*373-6 Lanedowne MS. si in Thynno Aaimadv. (1863) 
Introd. 53 Called before the highs boorde of thee counsell. 
a 1674 Clarrndon (L.) Better acquainted with affaire than 
any other who sat then at that board. 170a Lend. Gas. 
No. 3840/1 One of the Clerks of Her Majesty's Board of 
Green-Cloth. i8e8 Scott F. M. Perth 1 1. 5 Taking a place 
at the council board. 1848 Macaulay Ifist. Eng. 1 . 443 
The new King.. took his place at the head of the board. 


sard's Part. Deb. L t«68 By command of the Master 
General and Beard of Ordnance. sflJB Dickens O. I'wisi. 
il, 1 Bow to the board/ said Bumble. Oliver, . e a rin g m 
board but the table, fortunately bowed to that. M48 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 ). 199 The treasurer had Imnub, 
succeeded by a board, or which a Papist was the head. 
1869 H. Cox Instil. 111. ix. 73 e It b carried into execution 1 
by local Hoard*. 

9. Any piece of furniture reiembUng a table; 
with various defining words, as dressing board' 
a dresser, sideboard a ride tabic ; also, the pUtiorm 
on which tailors sit while sewing, etc. 

1400 Test. Ebor. (1836) 1 . s6o Unum platyngborde..vj.i 
brads hordes bests In dome. s6oi F. Tate Housek* OftL • 
Rdw. II. (1876) 68 Every mease that commeth from the. 
dressing bourd. 1807 Chasm Par. Reg. u. 16a By trade 
a tailor, again he'd mount the board. 

III. A shield. [OL. bord* 1 if orig. * border * 
or ‘rim \J 

1 10. A shield. Obs. 

a tooe Etene 114 (Or.) pier was borde gebrec. t tees Lav. 
0983 Hie gold Uelred bord. are Destr. Trey 58 e» He' 
hit hym so hetlurly . .on the ehila, pat he brake burgh the 
burd. 139* Stewart Cron . Scot. 111 . 437 Content he wee 
..On fit to focht withoutin ony hors, Doublet alanc, with- 
outin ony bourd. 

IV. A liorrier, side, coast [OE. bord * ; lost fat 
ME. and replaced by F. bord.] 

11. The bolder or side of anything; a hem ; an, 
edge ; a coast. Obs. exc. in seaboard, sea-coast. . 

<•897 K. A'i.frkd Gregory's Past. Prat e (Sw.) Hu hi.. 
Ribbe innan hordes ^ohioldon. .and hu moo utan hordes., 
la re hitler on lond sohte. <*1340 Gate. 4 Gr. Ant. 150 
Spares vnder, Of bryjt guide V|«un silk hordes, c 14M Pat- 
lad. on Hush. iv. X49 In other place u borde of hem Iplanul 
let make. 13*3 Douolas Ai 'nets xl ii. 36 Twa robbia. .Of 
rich purpour and styf bunl of gold. 1393 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I. 360 Out of Denmark lie ne burd mony myle. *600 
Dymmok Ireland (18431 34 The approaches, should be., 
carryed to the board of the counterscarp. 1874 Maharky 
Soc. /.(/ 'e Greece viii. 943 To venture down from the hill, 
forts to the sea board. 

V. A ship's side. [OE. bord- : reinforced by- 
OF. bord . and peril, by ON. bo/0, Da, bord] 

12. Naut. The side of a ship. (See Aboard.) 
Now only in phrases, as within board, without 
board ; over {the) board, over the ship's side, out of 
the ship, into the sea ; weather-board (sec quot.). 
(See also the following, and cf. Larboard, Star- 
board, etc.) 

a 1000 Cadmon's Gen. 1354 <Gr.) Da be-utan beop earoe 
bordum. c 1x05 Lav. 1518 Ne cume neauer wifruten 
scipes bord. c 1303 E. E. AIM. P. C. an Here* me [Jonah) 
to pe borde ft bnpepeii me per-oute. Ta 1900 Moris Arth. 
1609 Broghte us . . to Ilretayne . . within (s)chippe-burdec. 
c 14x0 ( hron. Yiiod. 867 Fast by |ie ehippus bord. c ire 
Syr Getter. 364 Shuld cast hem ouer the ship bord. 1470 83 
Malory Arthur 1x8x6) II. 398 They came within board. 
1313 Douglas JEneit 111. x. ax And within burd has brocht 
'That faithful! Creik. c 1330 Lo. Bkrnkrr Huon 478 Huon 
..Mode lenynge ouer the shyppe bord beholding the see. 
1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. v. 38 They, .brought vs from 
the Prow to the board of the Gaily to hetpe them in rowing. 
1630 T. Fmoyski.l Gate qfOpbort. (16391 31 The Merriners 
they cast him over Ship-board. 1809 Marhyat F. Mildmay 
x, I . .kept . . my anger within board, c iflge Kudim. Natrig. 
tWenle) 160 Without -board, without the snip. IVitkin-board, 
within the ship. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s • Word-bh.. Weather- 
board, that side of the ship which is to windward. 

b. By the board', (down) by the ^ship’s side, 

• overboard, as To slip by the board : 1 to slip down 
a ships side* (Smylh Sailor* s Word-bh.). To 
come, go, etc. by the board : to fall overboard, to 
go for good and all, to be 4 carried away *. To try 
by the board : to try boarding. Also fig. 

*630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. in. 40/1 In mis fight their, 
Rcare- Admirals Maine Mast was shot by the boord. 1668 
Lend. Gao. No. 6«/i Our Main-stay, and our Main Top- 
Mast. .came all by the board. 1666 Pirvi Diary xx Feb., 
The storms, .have driven bade three or four of them with 
1 their mast* by the board. 1703 Lond. Gas. No. 4008/3 All 
her Masts came by the board. s8j6 Marry at Midsit. Easy 
(1861) sio Captain WUson, therefore, resolved to try her 
by the board, xfltffi Longk. Wreck Hesp. xix. Her rattling 
shrouds, all sheathed in ice, With the masts, went by the 
board, slap A utobiog. Beggar Boy 14 Every instinct and 
feeling of numanity goes by the board. 1873 Whitnky 
Life Lang. vi. 103 A clou of grammatical distinctions 
which have gone by the board. 

o. On board', on one side, close alongside (of 
a ship or shore) ; also as fire/., short for on board 
of. (See also 14 .) To lay ( a ship) on board : to 
place one’s own ship alongside of (it) for the pur- 
pose of fighting. To run on board {of), to fall on 
board {of) : lit. to run against, fall foul of { a ship) ; 
fig. to make an attack, fall, upon (a person or 
thing). On even board with', exactly alongside 
with ; fig. on even terms with, 4 square ’ with. 

c 1303 Dunbar Gold. Targe <5 Herd on bred vnto the 
blomyt media . . Ary vit echo, ire Brathwait Eng. Genii. 
(1641) 351 Hee hath kept bimseifa oft even boora with all 
the world. 1633 Gubnall Chr. in Arm. L U6691 e/i Hie 
hungry soul for want of better food, falls on board upon the 
Devil'e cheer. 1677 Lend. Gao. No. rxie/3 The GloHeux 
. .laid the Arms of Leyden on Board, which took Fire, and 
was burnt. *707 Ibid. No. 4380/3 We saw. .a duster of 5 
or 6 Ships on board each other, syoa De Fob Copt. Singt* 
ton iii. 40 Keeping the const eloee on board. 1797 Nelson 
fai A Duncan L\fo >1806) 4t The San Nicholas liuHBgitp, tha 
San Joaef fell on board her. stag Marry at A Mildmay 
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S , A Um. .frigate ran on board of us. i860 Merc Mm 
ag VII. 179 It in better to keep the lend on board aa w 
aa Solitary I ale. 

d. Board on board, \ corruptly) board and board, 
board by board : aide by side, close alongside M 
each other. [— Fr. bord & herd 14th c. in Littri, 
also ON. borU vitf bar#.] 

riMO Lonelich Grail xxxix. 370 It fa ahipe] aproched so 
ny, Tyl bord on bord they wcrcn. 1614 Raleigh Hitt* World 
v. 1. ft 6 When they were (aa we call id .boord and boord, 
that la when they brought the Gallies sides together, stag 
W. Wood New b.ng . Pros}. 1. L Rootne for 3 Ship* to contain 
board and board. 1697 Land. Com. No. 3178/3 A Fight of 
aeveral hours Hoard by Roanl. 1761 Ckron. in Ann. Rag. 
64/a The Shipa were board and hoard three different times, 
which occasioned great slaughter on both aides. 

1 13 . {poetically in OE. ) A shin. Obs. 

a sooo Elena 838 (Gr.) Bord oft onfeng . . yfta swengas. 
m 1000 Gnomic a 188 (Gr.) He . . dru^ad nia ar on borde. 
c xjag A*. E. A Hit. J\ D. 470 Hryngcz bat bryjt vpon borde. 

14 . On board (beside the technical sense in 1 2 c) 
has now, in common use, the meaning : On or in 
a ship, boat, etc. ; into or on to a ship. That this 
expression is elliptical, is witnessed by the fuller 
form on ship-board (cf. ME. 4 within schippe 
burdez’ in island the construction 4 on board 
of the ship or 4 on board the ship ’ (where it is 
perhaps often supposed that * board * means the 
deck. 

On board appears to be a later expansion (cf. afoot, on 
/oof) of Aboard, a -bord, and this to have been taken directly 
from Fr. <2 bord, aa in alter oh montera bord. tire il bora . 
short for sw bord du vaisseau, in which W‘ihip’1 side 
comes contextually to be equal to 4 ship* itself. Similar 
phrases are used in other modem Teut longs., as Du, aan 
board, Ger. an bord T Sw., Da. om skibtbord. Although 
m borde occurs poetically in OE., and v/ou bord* in ME., 
in sense of 4 in, upon ship these appear to have 110 his- 
torical connexion with the Inter a-board, which begins about 
1500, and on board, which appears late in the 17 th c. 

1688 Luttkell Brie/ Ret. (1857) 1- 4S° Sir John Nar- 
boroush . . died on ship hoard. 1705 Addison Italy 6 A 
Capuchin who was on Hoard with ua 1768 Tucker Lt . 
Nat. II. 598 The common sailor will not return on board, 
f s8oo P. Ho are Bong, On board of the Arethusa. 1835 
Makryat Jac. Faith/, i, He went on shore for my mother, 
and came on board again. 1840 — Poor Jack xxiii, The 
captain, had his grog on board. 

b. On board is used as prep, for on board of. 

*«93 Load. Gas No 9847/3 They . . put on board her 10 
French Men. 171s Ibid. No 4887/3 From on Hoard Sir 
Edw. Whittaker, off the Lizard. 17*0 Dr Fob Capt. 
Singleton xvi. 870 Nor would we let any of our men go on 
board them, or suffer any of their men to come on board us. 
1847 Grot a Greece 11. xlvil IV. 189 They were placed on 
board a fleet. 1878 Jowett Plato (ed. at I. 74 This man 
Siesilaus has been seen by him on board ship. 

O. transf. (in U. S.). In or into a railway train, 
tram-car, omnibus, etc. 

187s Mark Twain Iumoc. Abr. xil. 70 Once on board, the 
train will not start till your ticket has been examined. i88z 
Daily Nerve 7 Sept. 3/4 ( V. S. CorresP.) Tne train started 
at 6.30, having on board Mrs. Garfield and her daughter. 
>883 Harpers Mag. 847/1 She . . found herself . . on board 
the other train. 

15 . Naut. Sideward direction (in reference to the 
•hip’s course) ; the couise of a ship when tacking. 
To make boards : to tack. To make short boards : 
to tack frequently. Also in some Jig. phrases, as 
t To sail on another board : to take another course 
of conduct. Cf. Taok. 

(Of Fr. origin : cf. Fr. virer de bord to turn the ship's 
aide in another direction ; courir dee horde to tack. Cf. 
Starboard and Larboard used as directions in reference 
to a ship’s course.] 


_ burd Fyve 

dais and fyve nycht. 1396 Sir F. Verb Comm. 30 Making 
■till toward them upon one board. s68a Cotton Montaigne 
111 . 456 To this and that side I make tacks and bords. 
1779-84 Cook Voy. 11790) IV. 1404 We passed the night in 
making short boards. 1837 Marryat Dor -Fiend xlii, 
Standing in.. to make a long board upon the next tack. 
s86a Harped* Mar. 1884) Jan. 990/1 The tendency was 
to give her a stem board [i. e. to soil her stem first] 1875 
• Stonehenge * Brit. Sport* 11. vm. i 1 5 The vessel will do 
it in two boards if there be room in the channel 
VI. In Coal mining. 

10. The name given in tome colliery districts to 
each cutting or excavation in the direction of the 
working in the method called 4 board»and-p.llar’, 
or 4 post - and - stall* work; *a passage driven 
across the fibres or grain of the coal . New- 
castle Mining Terms . 

IFound in beginning of 18th c. : the coal was then dragged 
from the ‘ face T in sledges over wooden boards or deals laid 
down as 1 trays'. It is suggested that board thus came to 
mean * tray *, 4 passage.' Cf. Boardway* Course in 18.] 

1708 Compleat Collier, A yard and quarter wide for a 
headways, .and out of this it is we turn off the boards or 
other workings for every particular hewer. 1839 Penny 
CycL XV. 047 A series of broad parallel passages or bords 
about eight yards apart, communicating with each other 
rower passages or 4 headways'. i86o Fordycr Coal, 


*?c. 39 The hewers working at the face of the bords or the 
pillar workings. 1878 Uas Diet. Art* III. 396 Working 
with pillars and rooms or boards, styled post and suit. 
(Thera are 4 narrow-boards*, * travelling-boards *, 4 stow- 
boards', the 4 mother’s gate or common going board ', etc. 
— R. Oliver Heelop, Corbridge.) 


VII. Comb, and Attrib. 

17 . General comb., chiefly attrib., as (sente 1) 
board-lining, - work ; board-built, adj. ; (sense 6) 
board-end, -head, -knife ; (sense 8) board-house, 
-minister, -officer, -room. 

1837 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bk*. (1871) I. 46 •Board- 
built and turf-buttressed hovels, a 1659 Brome Demoiselle 

iv. i, A # Boordsend-King, a pay-all in a Tavern. 1800 
Scott Abbot xxiii, Take thy place at the board-end, and 
refresh thyself after thy journey. 1637 Rutherford Lett . 
civ. (1869) I. 964. I wonder what He meaneth to put such 
a slave at the "board-head. a 1738 Ramray Poenu (1844) 
89 Sat up at the boord-head. 1779 Wilson in Phil. Trans. 
LXUI. 09 The •Board-house, which is a large building for 
the use of the * board -officer*, f 1440 Promp . Pan*. 44 
"Roordeknyfe, mensacula. 1330 Palsgk. 900/1 Borde knyfe, 
covteav de eecnier. 1879 J epfkrikr Wild Life in S. C ounty 
159 The same "board-lining of the window. s8oi Hunting- 
ton Bank of Faith 30 They were # board-mini*ters, or 
ministers belonging to the board. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boa i, 
A miserable looking woman is called into the •board-room. 
t8ag Bro. Jonathan I. 8 The snow . . driving thro' every 
nook and crevice of the "board-work. 

18. Special comb, board coal, a kind of coal 
resembling wood in its markings ; board-fellow, 
a companion at table, a messmate ; + board-form, 
a trapezium ; + board-land (see Bord-lanu) ; 
board-man, a man who carries advertisement 
boards, a 4 sandwich man ’ ; board - measure, 
superficial measure applied to boards; board- 
money * Board-wages ; board-nail, a spike or 
large brad ; board-rule, a scale for finding the 
superficial area of a board without calculation ; 
f boardstook, a piece of timber to be sawn into 
boards; boardway'a course, 4 the direction per- 
pendicular to the cleavage of the coal* ( L oat- 
trade Terms , Northld. & Durh., 1851 ). Also 
Board-cloth, -school, -wages. 

i960 Millks In Phil. Trans . LI. 537 That which they 
call the wood coal, or "board coal, from the resemblam e 
which the pieces have to the grain of deal boards. s8xi 
J. Pinkerton Petral. I. ytfo Straight flat pieces, three or 
four feet in length, which are called board-coal 138a 
Wvci.if Judg. xiv. 1 1 Thei jouen to him "bordfelawi* 
thretti. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1804; I. 109 Be you 
once more bed-fellows and board -fellows. 1351 Records 
Pathw. Knowl. 1. De/., Called of the Grckes trapezia, .may 
be called in englishe "horde formes. 1884 Cassell’s Fam. 
Map. Dec. 39 The announcements were borne by a gang of 
unhappy "board-men. 1636 H. Phillips Purck. Patt. 1 1676) 
149 Draw the like line for "Board measure. 1800 R. Lang- 
ford Introd. Trade 69 "Board Money, and Small Charges. 
(866 Rogers Agric. hr Prices 1. xx. 498 The spike or "board- 
nails of the records. 1619 Si r K. Hoyle in L ismore Paper* 
(1886) 1. 917. 940 tymber trees .. wherof most is squared 
and reserved for "boordstock*. x6a* E. Wynne in whit- 
bourne Newfoundland 105 Wee got home as many boord- 
stocks, a* afforded vs aboue two hundred boord*. 

Board (bo«ud), v. Forms: 4-6 borde, 5-7 
bord, 6-7 boord, bourd, 6 board©, Sc. burd. On- 
board. [f. prec. fib.: cf. F. border ; in senses 4 
to 9 influenced by F. aborder. Cf. Abord.] 

I. Related to board «side of a ship, coast. 

1 . trans. a. To come close up to or alongside (a 
ship), usually for the purpose of attacking ; to 
lay on board, or fall on board of. b. In later' 
use, To go on board of or enter (a ship), usually 
in a hostile manner. 

X404 Faryan vii. 450 So cruelly arnylyd y* they were 
horded or they myght be rescowyd. xrio Palscr. . 460/1, I 
borde a thyppe . . J abord* vne nauire. 1001 Shaks. TweL N. 

v. i, 65 This is he that did the Tiger boord. 1678 Land. 
Gas. No. 700 4 The Cambridge boarded one of the biggest 
of them, having beaten all her Men from the Decks, but. . 
did not venture to let any of her Men enter her. 1706 Ibid. 
No. 4904/3 A. .Privateer came up with her . . boarded her, 
and lash'dner last, in which manner they fought two hours. 
1797 Nelson in A Duncan LJ*{iBo 6 ) 43 In boarding the 
San Nicholas . . we lost about seven killed. x88a Hamlky 
Trust ad en Hall II. 951 The English vessel haul, .grappled 
the enemy and finally boarded her, the boarding party being 
led by the captain. 

fig. 1580 Lyly Enphues 333 Ladyes pretende a great 
sfcyrmiahe at the first, yet are boarded willing lye at the last, 
to. intr. To board with (in sense a.) Obs. 
e 1460 Fortescuk Abs.f Lim. Mon. (1714) 45 All the Kyngs 
Navye schall not suffice to bord with Carylcs, and other grete 
Schippis. x6aa R. Hawkins Yoy. S. Sea (18471 102 We had 
taken the Vice-Admiral!, the first time shke boarded with us. 
d. absol. (iu sense b.) 

*753 Hanway Trav. (176a) 1. 11. xvi. 70 Their general 
practice is to board immediately. 1803 in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson V. xB6 note. Lieutenant Jones, in boarding, was 
mortally wounded 1846 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 1, xl 575 
To enable their men . . to decide the battle by boarding. 

2 . trans. To go on board of, embark on. 

1397 Warner Alb. Eng., Mneido * 395 Hee boording his 
Shims . . left Carthage. 1883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten 
Brink’s E. E, Lit. *39 The fisherman prepares a ship, which 
he boards with his wift and children. 

b. transf. (hi U.8.) To enter (a railway train, 
etc.) ; to enter in arooitile or forcible way. 

x§79 Good Words Jan. 90 The tramps had boarded a 
train so miles away. 

1 8. Irons. To put or take on board ship. Obs. 
>549 In HarL Misc. (Math.) I. 043 A great nombra of the 
Spanyardes beyng caryed and horded 1393 P« Nichols 
Drake Revived iaA1b.GamerV.s5B Hoarding and stowing 
our provisions. 


Pfie To approach, 4 make up to 9 , aecoet, ad* 
dress , 4 assail * ; to make advances to. Cl. Accoht. 
a 1347 Earl Surrey Atnetd iv. 395 At Jen t th her self 
n Aeneas thus. 1380 Lvlv Euphuts (Arb.i 939 Phi- 

. . began to boord nir in this manner. 1596 bmnxi 

F. Q. 11 il 5 Whom thus at gate the palmer aan to bord 
With goodly reason. x6oo Fairfax Tasso xix. Txxvii, With 
some courtly tearmes the wench he bords. 184a K. Car- 
penter Experience 1. Med. 111. 56 When the body is. .bonded 
by a xicknetse. a xjsA Vanbrugh False Fr. 1. i. 97 What 
..do you expect from boarding a woman., already heart and 
' ;'d to 1 * ‘ 


_ another? 

6. intr. Of a ship : To tack ; to sail athwart 
the wind on alternate sides, so that the general 
course is against the wind. Also to board to and 
again , to board it, to board it up. 

x 6<9 Capt. Smith Beaman's Gram. ix. 39 This we call 
boording or beating it vp vpoc a tacke in the winds eye. 
a 1631 Donne Semi. (18391) 307 It is well . . if we can 

beat out a Storm at Sea with Boarding-to-and-again. x68a 
Whelks Joum. Greece 111. a 86 They resolved . . to bord it 
till Morning. s6pa in Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gmm. 1. xvi. 
To make a board, or board it up, is to turn to Windward. 

+ 6. trans. To border on, approach ; intr. to lie 
close by, border upon. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 43 The stubborne Newre (Nora), 
whose waters gray By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord. 
x6xo P. Holland Camden’s Brit. 1 . 949. >636 Fames Her 
Lane. 4 in a wan fointe paleness boarding death. 

II. Related to board — thin wood, etc. 

7 . trans. To cover or furnUh with boards. To 
board over: to cover with boarding. To board 
up: to close with boarding. 

1530 Palsgk. 460/1 Let your parlour be boord ed. 1677 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. 1x703) 133 The Floors being Hoardt-cl. 
1883 Howells A" Lapham f. iii 7 7 Many of the house- 
holders had boarded up their front doors. Ibid iv. 89 The 
floors were roughly boarded over. 

t b. To put in a coffin ; to bury. Sc. Obs. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 687 Syne in Tyumouth .. 
Tnaburdit him thair richt solenipnitly. 

o. Bookbinding. To bind (a book) in boards. 

18x3 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) IV. 51 The demand 
for tiiese continuing faster than they can he boarded. 1837 
Buckle in A Huth Life I. 139, I should prefer having the 
whole imprewion boarded at once. 

III. Related to board ~ table, regular meals. 

8. trans. To provide (a lodger, etc ) v ith daily 
meals; now generally to supply with both lood and 
lodging at a fixed rate. See also Boaruini vbl. sb. 7. 

*889 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 35 We cannot lod^e and board 
a dozen or fourteene Gentlewomen. x66a Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 308 In his own house he hoarded and kept full 
four and twenty scholars. 1714 Lond. Gas. N u 6965/4 At 
Mrs. Graudmaiaon’s School .. young Gentlewomen are 
Boarded. 

0 . intr. To have stated meals as a lodger at 
another person’s house ; to be supplied with food 
and lodging at a fixed rate ; to live with a family 
as one of its members for a stipulated charge. 

*556 J- Hkywood Spider 4 F. Ixiii. 48 To paie for boord, 
where euer this flock boords. 1667 Pkpys Diary < 1879) 1 v - 
339 My boy's time, when 1 boarded at Kingsland. 17x8 
Steele Sped. No. ag6 F 6 Gentlemen and Indies, who 
board in the same House. 1830 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xxxiv. 394 He had engaged to board with the family. 

10 . causal. To place at board. So to board out. 

1633 Francion 69 He. . boorded me with the Maatcr of the 
College at Lysieux. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
903 The boys were boarded among the dames of the village. 
Mod. Many workhouse children are now boarded out with 
cottagers. 

Boardable (b6«*jdfib’l), a. [f. prec. -f -able.] 
That can be boarded, as a ship; fig. that can 
be approached or accosted ; approachable, affable. 

x6xs Cotor.. Abordable , affable, abbordable, approach- 
able, boordable. [In mod. Diet*.] 

Boardage, obs. form of Bohdage. 

*i Boa rd-cloth. Obs. or north dial. Also 
5 b or clothe. A cloth used to cover a table, a 
table cloth. 

e xa 00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 161 Hire bord clofles ben makede 
wite. 14x1 E. E. Wills (x88a) 19 A boorde cloJ>e with 
towelles of deuattnL c 1303 Dunbar Fly tins au6 Thy bunt 
claith neidis no spredding. iMa Hulobt, Bourde cloth, or 
carpet. 1839 Cumber Id. hr Weitmoreld. Dialogue* 13 Spin 
tow for bord clailhs en sheets. 

Boa’rdod, ppl a. [f. Board v. + ed 1 .] 

1 . Made of or funiishetl with boards or planks. 


948 Nor lye in no lows Chambrc, excepte it be boorded. 
x66a Grrbier Princ. (1665)99 The first Stories ought rather 
to be vaulted than boarded. X769 Priestley in Phil Trams. 
LIX. 63 A dry boarded floor. 1806 A. Dun cam Nelson’s 
Fun. xi A boarded partition, .was erected. 

2 . Bound in boards. 

184a Penny Mag. XI. 381 A boarded book is attached to 
its covers, .by the boards being pasted to the blank leaves. 

8 . Provided with board (1. e. stated meals) as a 
lodger at another person’s nouse. 

x8£t H. M. Stanley in PmUMaUG. 8 Aug. i/a Boarded 
justice would soon become mockery. 

t Boardtn, a. Obs . [f. Board sb. + -xm 1 .] 
Made of boards. 

>436 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 173 Y*borden bed that I lye In. 
r 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 309 Bardyn dun and Ua 
X485 Inv. in Ripm Ch. Acts 363 Borden bedde. 



BO AMDMN, 


BOAST. 


tlOATdtn^. Oh. [f. asprec. + -XN 2 .1 tram. 
To floor or lay with boards. 

*5I> Hulott, Bourden, or make of bourde*. 1641 Bear 
Pan*. Bks. (1856) 04 The roome wheara the wool! lyetb 
ihoulde allwayes bee bordened under foote. 

Boards? (bd^idw). Forms: 6-7 boordar, 
6 boarder, Sc. bulrdir, 7 border, 7* boarder, 
[f. Board v . + -in L] 

1 . One who boards, or has his food, or food and 
lodging, at the house of another for compensation ; 
one who lives in a boarding-house or with a family 
as one of its members, at a fixed rate. Spec . a 
boy who boards and lodges at a school, as dis- 
tinguished from the day-boy who comes and goes 
daily, and the day-boarder who remains at school 
for dinner, but goes home at night. 

1530 Palsgr. 199/a Boorder that gothe to borde, com- 
* >n tr. Lesunids ( o/upiex. 1 1633) 43 Some 

ich their poore Pupils and Boorders by 
„ Sbton Hist. At. 4 S. Rep. Kgliuton 

Paper* (18851 No. xaS. 45 Hea prcccis price of hia buirdira 
sitting at tabill in tuo hunder mark. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. 
Youth 190 A Boarding-school, where none but Boarders 
are received, #88* J. Hawthorns Port. Fool 1. xiv, This . . 
woman.. did not pretend to know who those boarders of 
hers really were. 

2 . One who boards (an enemy’s) ship. 

. *789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) F iij b. If the boarder 
is repulsed. 1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life <18061 41 
Calling for the boarders, III ordered them to board. xSm 
Tiiornburv Turner 1. 337 The French, .closing their lower- 
oeck port, for fear of the boarders. 

3 . One who puts the boards on books. 

ittk Daily Nerve 98 Dec. s/a * Boarders’, or they who 
* board ' books, stitchers, and other toilers. 

Boarder, var. of Boukder Obs. a jouster. 

Boarding, vbl. sb. [f. Board v. + -ino V] 


*rdly, anglicized spelling of BlJlRDLT a. Sc. best could speake. 1709 Steele A Ado. Tatter No. 9 if a 
17 Hoco Tales 4 Sit. VI. 10s Interposing his boardly One of the Gentlemen, .told me by Way of Boast, I hat 
between the combatants. x98« Antobiog. J. Younger were ■***" Wo ^ e « Beg* «" “• /amily. 1871 

s A : Cl . .11. .fL • tr 11A Kditrmam AW ilfltAt IV IV . «A6 Thev soon 


1. Naut. The action of coming close up to, or 
of entering (a ship), usually in a hostile manner. 

199s Raleigh Last Fight Rev. at The voleis. bourdings, 
and entringa. 169s Land. Go*. No. 7719/3 He thrice re- 
pulsed the Enemy, who boarded him, but at the fourth 
boarding wan taken. 180s N elson in A. Duncan Li/e (18061 
196, 1 directed the attack to be made by four divisions of 
boats, for boarding. 

+ 2. The aci ion of approaching or accosting. 

1946 St. Paper* Hen, V ill, XI. 49 The bordyng of th- 
Enipcrour soo playnly in the matter of the warre. 1636 
Healey Tkeopkrast. 49 A troublesome bourding and as- 
saulting of those, with whom we have to doc. 

1 3. Naut. The action of tacking. Obs. 
a x6s8 Kalkigii Royal Navy 10 That shec stay well, when 
bourding aiul turning on a wind is required. 

4 . The act of covering or furnishing with boards ; 
the mass of hoards so used, a structure of boards. 

imi Huloet, Bourdinge, or ioynynge of bourdes together. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 99 The hording . . is much subject to 
rott. 1847 Grote Greece (186a) 111. xli. 460 The wooden 
palisades und hoarding. . took Are. 

5 . Currying. The treatment of leather with a 
grnining-boRid. (See Ure Diet. Arts 111 . 97.) 

1870 Eng. Meek, ir Feb. 534/3 When dry, repeat the 
boarding, and you will have a good Mcnicl gram. 1889 
Harpers Mag. Jan. 978/1 The ‘bourding’ makes them 
LhidcsJ very pliable. 

0 . The supplying of stated meals ; the obtaining 
of food, or food and lodging, at another person's 
house for a stipulated charge. 

193s Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxiv. 11638) 10a To pay for tha 
chamber and boording a certain summe, etc. a 1667 Cowley 
College Wks. 1710 II. 6s x For the lodging and boarding of 
young scholars. x86x Rebel War Clerk's Diary n866> 355 
The boarding of my family comes to more than my salary. 

7 . Comb., as (sensei) boarding-brans/, -bridge, 
-netting (a netting put round the ship to hinder 
the enemy's attacks), -pike ; (sense 4) boarding- 
shop', boarding-book, a register for recording 
particulars of every ship boarded (Smyth Sailors 
Word bk.)\ boarding-house, a house in which 
persons board ; boarding-out, the obtaining of 
stated meals at another person’s house ; the placing 
of destitute children in families where they are 
treated as memliers. Also Boarding-school. 

X873 Bedford Sailor f * Pocketd/k. vi. <ed. 9) 933 When 
boarding foreign men- of- war the "hoarding book should 
not be taken on board. 18x4 Byron Corsair 1. vii, Be the 
edge sharpen'd of my "board.ng-brand. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 105 Had they been less afraid of the "board ing- 
bridges, [the left wing] must ere this have been victo- 
rious. lies Bxntham Not Paul 355 The priests, in whose 
"boarding-house he was. 1837 Hawthorne Amen Note- 
9 k*. (1871) I. 7x A nice, comfortable, boarding-house 
tavern without a bar. 1883 Harped* Mag. Jan. 935/1, 1 
was calling on a. .friend in anighand narrow city boarding- 
house. 1833 Maebyat P. Simple • 18631 >5* The "boarding 
nettings.. were tied up to the yard-arms, and presented a 
formidable obstacle to our success. 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. iv. vi. (1876) 608 The "boarding-out system has lately 
been engrafted on our poor-law. x8 86 Pall Mall G. r Jan. 
4/x Boarding-out.. means the placing In select homes, and 
with select foster-parents, destitute healthy children under 
the ago of twelve yean. 1B01 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 

•&*/« Hu. mm waM nwiuMiul with * RniiHinff.nib m. lama. 


L That boards (a ship). 

. *797 Holceoft Stolbergs Trav. (ed. >) IV. xd. 161 Tha 
boarding Romans. sSa* Marryat F. AlUdmays, He had 
not oeen of the boarding party. 

TL That boards in another person’s house. 

/x86o Mrs. SrorroRD Pilot's Wife in Casquet Lit.( 1877) 
IV. 7/8 She despised these boarding people. 
Bonding • SOhooL A school in whick 
scholars are boarded as well as taught. A 1 m> alt rib. 

x&yjLond. Gao. No. 1180/4 In Oxford there is set up a 
Boarding School for young Gentlewomen by John Waver, 
Master in the Art of Dancing 1 . X713 SwihT Cadenns and 
Y. 767 A blockhead with melodious voice 111 boarding- 
schools can have his choice. x8xs Examiner a8 Dec. 
8s7/x Every, .boarding-school mi .s. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
3° Aug. 5/1 History treated from the boarding-school point 
of view. 

BondltSfl, a. [f. Board sb. + less.] With- 
out a board or table. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xti. aoi But sittc as a begger borde- 
less [C. bordles] bi my-self on |»e grounde. 

Boardly, anglicized spelling of Buirdlt a. Sc. 
* 18x7 Hogg Tales 4 Sit. V 1. 10s Interposing his boardly 
frame between the combatants. 1881 Antobiog. J. Younger 
xi. xi6 A crying Shame to talk of hanging a boardly Man. 

B0ft*rM0h00l. [f. Board sb. * School.] 

1 1 . A boarding-school, Obs. 

1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3' 304 To have a Board- 
school in his House. 

2 . A school under the management of a School- 
board, as established by the Llemcntary Education 
Act of 1870. Also alt rib as in Hoard-school mis- 
tress, education, etc. 

1873 Fawcett in Hansard 17 July, I would far sooner 
that the child were attending the Board school. x8Ba 
Besant AU Sorts L (1884) 15 In Well-dose Square, next 
to the Board Schools. 

Boa rd - wa ges, board wages. Wages 
allowed to servants to keep themselves in victual. 

1930 Honseh. Ord. <1790) 311 Bills of allowance . for Wages 
and Board wages. 1997 Order 0/ Hospitals Fvj. 169s 
Southerns Wives Exc. 1. L Dram. Wks. (173x1370 Starve 
under the tyranny of a Housekeeper, and never know the 
comfort of board wages again. 1699 Congreve Lot** Jor 
L. 1. i. 13 If you please, I had rather be at Board-wages. 
1879 Jowett Plato ted. •) II I. 46 They are on board wages. 
Boar-flth. (b 5 '*jfiJ). A fish {Cap/ os aper, 
Zeus aper ) akin to the Mackerel ; so called iroin 
the shape of its snout, which is turned up. 

.■fl# Penny Cycl. VI. 374/* The boar-fish, .may lie dis- 
tinguished by its mouth being more attenuated and pro- 
tractile. x86x Blight Week Land’s End 130 Off the Runnel 
Stone, the boar fish. Zeus Aper, though an exceedingly 
rare British fish, is abundant. 

Boivilh (b&*‘rij), a. [f. Boar J&+-IHH 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to a boar: resembling a boar ; 
sensual ; cruel. (As borish was a former spelling 
of both boarish and boorish , the two were often 
confounded ; and it is hard to say to which word 
many passages ought to be referred ) 

X990 Bale Apol. 65 Ye beast I ye boryshe buggerers. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. 57 a, Therefore we call a leatcherous 


bagge ki an yren-bouade coffrs I 0389 Chaucer Z. G. 
IK887 Tcsbe rut vnpe withouten noyse or boost* f U9» 
Life St. Hath. ( Halit w.) 8 Maxent than with grate boste, 
Made hur to be bownde to a posts. 18x3 Whitaker P. 
P / owm . xvii. 80 note. Boast , a noise; a provincial word 
■till familiar In the midland counties. 

1 * 2 . Speaking big, threatening, menace, north. 
1378 Barbour Bruce ix. sax Tbair host has maid me Basil 
and hr. e 1460 Totmeley Myst. 178 For his best be not 
abast. 9x470 Henry Wallace xi. 380 Scho wald nocht 
tell, for host, nor )eit reward. 1978 Gnde 4 Godtie Bmilate* 
(18081 91 Jour bludie hoist na syith can satlsfie. 1600 
J. Mklviij. Diary <18. r> 54 He could nocht be broken be 
host. X637 Rutherford Lett, d (186s) I. 098 Slip not 
from it like truth of Christ) for any hosts or fear of men. 

3 . Proud or vain-glorious speech ; * tall talk ; 
vaunt, brag ; the expression of ostentation, 
c 1300 Sour 99 In E. E. P. (1863) 13a Vr host vr brag is 
xome ouerbide., ct 46a in F.llis Urig. Lett. I. I. 15 The 


c 1300 Sour 99 In E. E. P. (1863) 13a Vr bost vr brag is 
Rome ouerbide. ct 46a in F.llis Urig. Lett. I. I. x; The 
King maketh right grete boste* of you for the truest and 
the ?e it hfu I text man that any Christen Prince may have. 
16 tx Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 163 The s well'd boast Of him that 


there were now seven Wooden Legs in hts Family. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xviit e66 They soon 
found such a boast was vain indeed. >88s Child R. .V. 
Ballads 11. 989/r if they cannot make good their boasts, 
t b. Ostentation, pomp, vain-glory. Obs. 
tun K. Glouc. 35B pe kyng . . bynoine al yn host, a 1300 
Cursor M. 6sax Quen [pharaon] had mad al bun his ost. 
He went wit mikel prid and host, c xjsg E. E. A list. P. 

B 179 As for bobaunce & bost A bolnande priyde. X3B7 
Tkkvisa Higden( Roils Ser.) VI. lfiyGuthlacus 1 econfessour 
forsook armes and e boost and pompe of his world, c 1440 
Gesta Rout. (1879) 119 When thow forsakist the devil, A al 
his bostys, A poinpib. 

0. * A cause of boasting, an occasion of pride, 
the thing boasted.' J. 

1993 Shaks. Lucr. 1193 My resolution, love, shall be thy 
boast. 1737 Pore Her. Epist. 11. 1. 7 Edward and Henry, 
now the dut of fame. 179a A need. W. Pitt II. xrIe. 195 
It is my boast, that I was the first Minister who looked 
for it (mem]. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 333 Those 
divines who were the boast of the universities and the 
delight of the capital. 

4 . Phrases, f To bloy/ (a) boast : to bonat, brag 
(cf. Blow, Blast, Blaze). To make 1 one s boast : 
to boast of, to glory in ; also absol . ; so i To shake 
boast : cf. L. facta/ i. 

1379 Barbour iiruce iv. 139 The gret bost thnt it (pryde) 
blawis. c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 367 Mak of joure trouthe 
ill loue no boat nc soun. 1909 Barclay Skyp of Folys 
(1570)45 He shaketh boost and oft doth him auaunte Of 
fortunes fauuur. X990 Lyndks*ay Mstdrum 966 Thair was 
into the Inglis oist Ane campioun that blew gieit hoist 
a i960 Rolland Crt. Yenns lit. 341 Blow furth jour hoist 
busieou*. x6sx Bible Ps. xxxiv. 3 My soule sn.tll make 
her boast in the Lord. X8I90 Tennyson In Mem. xL vii. How 
often shall, .she. .bring her babe, and make her boost. 

Bout (W*st), t/.i Forms : 4 boat * n, 4 5 
boo.*t(e, 5 boaate, 5-6 boste, 6 Sc. boist, 6-7 
bost, 6- boast. [See the jA] The primary sense 
was prob. * to lift up one s voice * speak with a 
loud voice’. 

1. To threaten. 

f 1 . intr. To utter a threat, to threaten. Also 
with com. object of thfc thing threatened. Obs. 

ctjpa K. Aits. 95^7 They bostodyn . . Alisaundres hed of 
to smyte. 1913 Douglas Aiueis 11. at (x.), 119 The tree 
branglU, hosting to the fell. 199s Asr. Hamilton Cateck. 
28 Punitions. .that God in haly scripture bostix end schorb 
aganis all the brekaris of lus commandis. c x6io Sir J. 
Mrlvil Mem. (1683) 70 She boasted to marry the Arch- 
duke Charles. 

f 2 . trans. To threaten ; to bully, terrify. Sc. 
1513 Douglas A. itte is x. xiv. 133 Quhat wenys thou so to 
effray and boxt met 1933 Bbllenden Livy l (1839) 101 
And sum time begun to boist hir with deith. 19808// is/. 
James 17. 11804) >37 He was boistit with toirtour unlcs 
he should tell. 1644 Rutherford Try a l 4 T/L Faith 
(1845) 371 Yonder standeth our Creator boasting us, and 
therefore we will obey. 1796 Mrs. Calderwood JruL v. 
(1884) 147 Some otbeni near him boasted him for it. 

IL To speak ostentatiously. 

3 . intr. To speak vainglonously, extol oneielf; 
to vaunt, brag ; to bmg of, about, glory in. (So 
To boast it : to practise boasting.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 33989 (Trin.) pat anticrist. .he sal men 
do of him to boost Ouer alle opera to praise moosL 1377 
Langl. P, PL B. 11, 80 To bakbite and to bostcu ' and here 
fats wltnesse. c 1400 Avow. Artk. xxiii, I. Kay, that 
thou knawes That owte of tyme bostus and bfawus. 1987 
Mirr. Mag., Stater v. 5, I neede not of honour or dignitie 
boast. 199s Shaks. 1 Hen. Yl, in. iii. 93 Nor should that 
Nation boast It so with vs. sfiii Bible Ps. xliv. 8 In God 
we boast all the day long. 1699 Tkeopkania 80, 1 can never 
consent that [he] should boast in any favor of mine. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 73 Ps He has not much to boast of. 
1844 Lix Brouoham Brit. Const, x. (1869) 131 To boast of 
the honours enjoyed by their remote ancestors. 

4 . rejl. in same sense. [Cf. Fr. se vanterlX 

• 1900 Cursor M. 17983 lean. .Pat boost him goddes son* 
to be. cxtpoApol, Loll. 93 pat lie boAst him silf in his dede. 
X477 Earl Rivers Caxton > DUtes 86 To preyse and bost* 
him seif of his goodc dedls, 19x6 Pilgr. P*rf (W. de W. 
>531) 9s Whan he boateth byrnseKe to haue y whiche he 
hath not. 1939 Covrrdalb Ps. li. 1 Why boastest thou thy 
■elf. .that thou canst do myschefet x6xs Bible Prov. rxvu. 
1 Boast not thy selfe of to morrow. — Ps. hi. x Why 
boastest thou thyaelfe in mischiefc.O mightie manf 1799 
Johnson in Boswell (x8x6) I. 84a That dream of hope, m 
which 1 once boasted myself 1876 Gmrkn Short Hist . 


a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 33 To liave expected this 
Boarish Fierceness from I lie Mayor of London. 1834 J. 
Wilson in Blatlc. Mag. XXXV. 1003 Boarish bristle and 
leonine hair. 

Hence Boa rishly adv.. Bearishness. (For- 
merly often confused with boorishly, -ness.) 

01563 Bkcon Cast. Comfort Wks. (1844* 558 The wicked 
papists, which so boarishly sweat to maintain their usurped 
power. 168a H. Ai orr Anno/. Glanvitts Lux O. 55 The 
roughness and boarishness of his style. 


XI. 378 Tha "* boarding-shop* . . whereto all theopen 
sra conducted for binding books in cloth boards. 
Bonding, ppl. a. [f. os piec. r -ino 


Boarahip (bu*iji; 0 . humorous, [see -SHIP.] 
The personality of a boar. 

1796 South ev Lett. Spain 4 Port. (1799^1x0 His boarahip 
remained unhurt, and was Buffered to go to ills den. 

Boar-spright, obs. variant ot Bowsprit. 
Boort, variant of B< RT. 

Boas, obs. form of Ik>A. 

Boast (buust), sb. Forms: 3-7 bost, 4 6 
bost ?, 4-5 boost, 6 Sc. boist, 6- boast. [MK. 
bost sb. y bosten vb. are both found before 1 300 : their 
mutual relation and origin are unknown. (The 
Celtic words, Welsh bostio, Gael. bbsd. etc., whiJi 
have been hastily assumed as the source, appear to 
be merely adopted from English.) Various conjec- 
tures ana comparisons may be seen in Wedgwood, 
and E. M filler, but nothing to purpose. 

The phonetic history of boast, showing ME. long 9 sur- 
viving as mod. Eng. long 9 torn in north, as well as standard 
Eng., shows that boast is noi OE. 'hist, which would 
liave given north. ME. b<ut, mod. baist icf. ghaist .moist , 
Sc. for ghost, most) 1 nor:— OE. *bOst, which would have 
given mod. boos*, north. buisP, nor:— OE. m bost, which 
would have retained short o uS. frost ) ; but from a word of 
later (foreign) introduction. Its phonetic analogues are the 
Romanic words in -ost, with the 0 lengthened in later Eng., 
coast, roast, toast, hdst , pdst, which would lead us to expact 
an OF. *boster\ but or this no trace has been found.) 
f 1 . Loud noise of the voice, outcry, clamour. 
c X300 K. Alii. 5990 Now ariseth cry and boost Among 
Alisaundcrs oost Of scorpiounsand addres. c *33 0 Art A. 4 
MerL 3147 Vp thai sterten with gret bost, Euerich king 
with al nis ost. 1377 Langl. P. PI. u. xiv. 947 And whether 
be lifter 10 brake f lasso boste it maketh, A beggerae 



.BOAST. 


BOAT. 


it. $6 fsBSa) 88 The dMCMdiito of the victors at SoflW 
boasted themselves to be Englishmen. 

6. tram. To extol ; to apeak of with pride of 
ostentation ; to brag of, vaunt 

a. with obj. clause, usually with that, (? prig, 

intram.) 

c ijle Wvcur Set. Wks. 111 . cj To booste not bat when 
of holy chirche. . iSeo .Shark. Sohm. gaxiii, No J Tiine. 4 |km 
slislt not host that 1 doe change^ S7ii Pore Iliad 11*577 
We. .guns by rumour, and but boast we know. 1873- Mos- 
mcv Keuesenm 1 . 934 Voltaire boasted that if he shook bU 
wig, the powder flew over the whole of the tiny republic. 
D. with simple object, 

J34S OoArroN ('«/«. It anting 504 When the duke he* 
gsnne fyrste id prayse and boasts the Kyng. dot II. Jon- 
son Sejansts v. xxiv. 63 Forbeare, you thinges . . To boast 
your slippery height. 1671 Milton P. R, l 409 Who 
boast's! release from hell. 1714 tr. Rollin'* A me . Hist, (181*7) 
II. 11. I*, u He boasted his having vanquished the enemy. 

0. ‘I o display vaingloriously or proudly, arch, 

xjpe Gsxenk Ori, Par. (1599) ei Kinde Flora boast thy 

pride. x68x Devdrh Abo. 4 A chit. x6a Would steer too 
nigh the Sands, to boast his Wit. 1709 Maundrkll Jour*. 
Jems. 1173s) xs6 A short Chain cut in Stone ; of what um 
I know not, unless to boast the Skill of the Artificer. 1777 
Sim W. JonMS Pal Fortune at Jn vain, ye flowers, you 
boost your venial bloom. 

7 . fig. To possess as a thing to be proud of, 
to have to show. 

1697 Drvokn Vbrg, Eclog, vm. 10 Whatever Land or Sea 
thy Presence boast. 1799 Southey * Joan 0/ Arc iv. 463 
A humble villager, who only boasts The treasure of the 
heart, iflio Scott Lady of L. i. xxvi, The clematis, the 
favoured flower, Which boasts the name of virgin, bower. 
1871 K. Ellis Catutlns xiii. 8 He boasts but a pouch of 
empty cobwebs. 

Boast, vA [Of uncertain etyirtology : F. bosst 
swelling, relief, as in ronde bosse * full relief*, has 
been suggested ; but with little apparent fitness.] 

1 . Masonry. To pare stone irregularly with a 
broad chisel and mallet. 

1813 (see Boasting vbl. oh: 1 1876 S11 E. Beckvtt Build- 
ing 1 fpf More trouble is taken to work the stone with small 
chiscfc. than it would take to 1 boost ' (as they call it) into 
a fairly level surface. 

2 . Sculpture. To shape (a block) roughly before 
putting in details. 

Boasted (bJ«sted\ ppl. a . 1 [f. Boast tr. 1 + 
-Ki>iJ Vaunted, bragged of. 

1667 M ilton P. L. 1. 5x0 Heav’n and Earth Thtr boasted 
Parents. 1871 Frxkman Norm, Conq. <1878) IV. xvii. 43 
As illustrating the boasted clemency of William. 

Boasted, ppl. a 2 [f. Boast v* + -kb 1 .] 
Hough-hewn with a broad chisel. 

1884 Congregational Year Bk. 400 The best white Holm- 
firth ashlar and wallstones, clean boasted. 

Boaster 1 (b/»'**sUi). Forms: 4 bostere, 
booster, bos tour, boost aere, 4-6 boster, 5 
bolster, bostere, bostoure, 5-6 boaster, 6 
boster, 6 - boaster, [f. Boaht v. 1 + -KR !.] One 
who boasts : f a. a loud talker (fibs.) ; b. one who 
threatens (obs.) ; c. one who extols his own deeds 
or excellences, a braggart, vauntcr, arrogant person. 

c tjsg E. F. A Hit. P. II. 1499 Now a boster on benche 
bibbes bet-of. C1375 Wyclif Antecriot , in Three Treat, 
(Todd) x ji Pei chesr.n to hem boosters sottl men ft slyie, 
riche, proude, ft Jupers. ? a 1400 Chester PL 106 , 1 wotte, by 
this bolsters I wore that tribute I muste paye. 1580 Bakkt 
A tv. B964 A craker, a boster, a glorious personae. 1747 
Laiiv M. W. Montagus Lett, xxxviii. III. 63 Complainers 
are seldom pitied, and boasters are seldom believed. 175B 
Johnson idler No. 14 P 9 The boaster, .blusters only to be 
praised. 1870 Spuotkon Treat. Dav . Pt». ix. 6 He plucks 
the boaster's song out of his mouth. 

Borstar 1 (Ufritw). [f. Boast v. 2 + -8R 1 .] A 
broad-faced chisel used by masons in making the 
surface of a stone nearly smooth. 

1876 In Gwilt. 

Boastful (bJwstful), a. [f. Boast sb. 4 - -pul.] 

1 . Of words or actions : Full of boasting. 

c 1395 Coer de I,. 3837 Bostful wurdes for to crake, c 1440 
Bone Fier. 970 My doghtur gete ye noght. For all vow re 
bosiefull fare. 1509 Shako. /ten. V , iv. Clio, Steed threat- 
ens Steed, in high and boostfull Neigh-. 1887 Emkmson 
Lett. 4 See. Aims vii. 4x875) 171 We have had enough of 
these boastful recitals. 

2 . Of persons, or things personified : (riven to 
boasting, ostentatious, self-praising. Const, in, of. 

Wyci.iv Set. Whs, 1 . a pis riche man was boostful 
in speche. i486 Bk, St, Albans, Her, A v a, That he be not 
to liostfull of his manhod. <770 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 
X. so Boastful of his own knowledge. X859 W. Whitmore 
C. Marlowe 10 Time wears to dust the boastful monument*. 
+ 3 . ? Menacing. Obs, 

138a Wvcur ■ Sam. sni. 31 JDavidl sawede the puple of 
it, and ladde about upon hem boostful yren cams. 

Boastfully, adv. [f. prec. 4* -lt'A] In a 
boastful manner ; vauntingly. 

U430 Life St. Katk. (Gibbs MS.) 33 Wher yn bostfully 
she enhaunceth Mr self. >848 Lo. Campmu. Chancellors 
(1857) III. U. 4 Observing boastfully, * We inherit all our 
genius from our mother \ 

Boastfulness. [f. as prec. 4* -NMfl.] The 
quality of being boastfnl. 

*8to Colkridgb Friend (1865) *68 With all the boastful- 
ness of national prepossession. 1879 Farrar St, Paul I. 8 
Driven, .to an appearance of boastfulness of which the very 
notion was abhorreut to him. 


BOMtftag (bd*'8tig), vbl, ibA [fc BOAST k.t 4 
-l»0 ».] 


90 b, lactaunce or bostynge, ypocrfsy or fltyned fcolync*. 
1607 Shahs. Cor. 11. L S3 Topping all dthetf in boasting. 

Trnnvson Poems 39 1 * not mv human pride brought 
luwf The boastings of my spirit stifit 
f 2 . Threatening, menacing language. Obs 

x 4 oo J. Mklvill inary (1840/ 68 He braks out in eoler ft 
hosting. 

Hence t Boa*atingfol a. 155s in Hulobt. 1 

Boaiting, vbl. sb * [f. Boast vA 4- -inq 1 .] 
xiagP. Nicholson Tract. Build. 581 Boasting; in stone- 
cutting, paring tha stone irregularly with a broad fcmptl, 
and mullet ; in carving, the rough cutting of the outlim 
before the minuter parts. 

Boasting, ppl. a. [f. Boast vA 4- -ino*.] 

1 . That boasts or brags. 

*SS> Hu to xt, Boastynge or that doth boast, gloriosm. 
160a N. Brbton Mothers Bless, xiv, A boasting tongue la 
like a heard-msn* home. .»769 Burke Pm. St. Nat. Wks., 
II. st7 After all the boasting speeches, .of his faction. 
f 2 . Threatening. Sc. Obs . 

1646' Row Hist . Kirk (1849) 394 Whilk occasioned the 
King to writ doune a verie sharp and boasting letter. *8eo 
Scott Abbot Note L, Lindesay was arrived in a boksting, 
that is, threatening humour. 

Bofc'Stingly. [f. Boabtino ppl. a. + -ly2.J In 
a boasting or bragging manner, boastfully. 


| 8S* Hulokt, Boastynglye,jf 4 rv<lrwv. fg6x Nomton Cuboids 
Inst. Pref. (I'heyj cfoo boast yngly sett oute to sale their 
owne woorke. 1783 Husxx Sf. Nab. A reel's Debts Wks. j 
IV. 979 He boastingly tells you, that he lias seen, rUad, • 


digested, compared every thing. i86a Tmollope N. Amor, 

I. 73, 1 do not say this boastingly or with pride, 
f Boa sthrti «. Obs. rare, [f. Boast vA 4* 
-ivjc.l Given to boasting, boastful. 
a im Shknstone Whs. f Lett. (1768' I. 078 How must 
his fellow ttreams Deride the tinklings of the boasttve rill. 
Boft’BtleaiB, a. rare. [f. Boaht sb. + 

Without boasting. 

163s Quarijea Div. Fane. iv. xciv. (i66o> 170 A boostlesse 
hand ; A Charitable purse. 1707 Thomson Summer 1644 
Diffusing kind beneficence around, Boastlcss. 

Boaston, var. of Boston, a card-game, 
t Bofl'lty, a. Obs. ? Clamorous ; boastful. 
a 1300 in Wright's Pop. Treat. Sc. 138 Ilynder and bostl ‘ 
y.nou), hardi and wel he. 

Boat (bJut). Forma: x-a bit, 4 bot, 4-5 
boot, (4 6 boote), 4-7 bote, 0 7 boats, (6 botte, 
boitt, 7 Sc. pi. bottea), 6- boat ; siorth. 4-6 bate, 
5-6 bait, bayty (5 fd. bat(t)is). [OK. bdt\ the sub- 
sequent phonetic history in Kng. is perfectly normal; 
but the origin of the OF. word, and its relation 1 
to forms in other languages presents difficulties. 

OF- Mt (unless onomatopoeia must have been either the 
regular representative of an OTeui. *baito (-*-), or an 
adoption of a word bat from some other language, (n The 
chief relevant fact in Teutonic m that ON. had also bdt-r 
in the sense 'small boat', whence regularly Sw. bat. Da 
band 4 boat \ But the OE. and ON. words were not cog- 
nate, since the ON. form corresponding to OE. bdt would 
have been *beit-r, while the OE. form corresp. to ON. bdt-r 
(ssOTent *bdto-) would have been *bdt, *btt, giving mod. 
Eng. 'beet. In one of the two Iangs., therefore, bdt- must 
have been adopted from the other : the accessible evidence' 
is on the whole in favour of its priority in OE. This is further 
favoured by the actual occurrence in ON. of a neuter sb. 
best ' boat iHdvamdt st. 90, etc.), which, exc in gender, 
is the required form corresponding to OE. bdt, from Ol'euL 


is remarkable : here on OTcul *baito- would have given 
OS. bit, l)u. beet , OHG. inLOer. beise: an OTeut. Hdto- 
1 would have given OS. Mt, £)u. bant, OHG. bAs, mod.G. 
bass. No such forms exist ; on the contrary, mod.Du., LG. 
and mod.G, have actually beat : of these the Ger. word is 
a recent adoption from LG. or Du. beet, found in early MDu. 
c isjo, the 9 of which can be accounted for only by it* 

1 adoption from early M I'.., or from Scand., at a date when the 
d of these iangs. had already become ((k (3) A stem bdt- or 
bait- must have had an early diffusion in Romanic : ef. F. 
bateau, OF. batet, Pr, ba**ltu Cat. batelt, Sp. bate/. It. 
batelle 1 Floriot, now bdt to Ho, diminutives from a primitive 
* bdto , batto (the latter actually used in It. in sense of 'small 
sea-vev<el OF. bat 'small boat* found in lath c. ; med.L. 
had also bdtus, battue, the former app. only in English ■ 
documents, the latter (a* well as bateilus) continental. 


But no etymology of these is found in Romanic; on tha 
contrary Dies can only refer them back to OE. bdtl this is 
extremely improbable ; and the difficulties are only a little 
lessened by substituting ON. bdir as the presumed source. 
Moreover this derivation requires * bdtus as the original 
type, while the form really indicated by OF., meduL., and 
it. is • battue. Unleu the latter could he a nebenferm of 
bdtus icf. It. tut to, beside L. tbtus, Sp. tedo etc.), it ccmld 
hardly have any etymological connexion with English-- 
N one bdt-. A Celtic source has been frequently attributed 
to both the OE. and Romanic woids ; but Celtic scholars 
now know that the/tiitd OWelsh bat , Welsh bad^ is 
merely an adoption M the OE. word. (4) Franck points 
out that, in Huvi.,Jbeef fem. meant 4 cask *, as in modEd. 
meat-bout -a 4 cask, oarrel, tub 1 * prob. identical with F. botte, 
Pr. and Sp. bets. It botte. med.Lst. botes, buttes. Butt; 
and suggests that this may bear at least upon the Du. and 
LG .beet: It is true that words of general sense like 4 vess e l*. 
vaisseau, and specific words like 4 tub*, have been applied 
to ships and boats; but besides that no vestige of any such 
sense as 4 cask, tub*, etc. appears either in ON. or OE. 
bdt , these lost could in no way be connected in form With 


botes, botiu v uthsHu. (5) Thse fouriurioat at present ^disable 
are, therefore, that apparently 4hqrs was an QTqut. 'bait*.', 
preserved only, in OlFbett ud OE. bdt : that the Uuar 
was also adopted in ON. as bdt-r, and that either from 
Eng. dr Nome the word was adopted In Low Ger. end 
Dutch, as bbt, boot. But that the Romanic bedto, bdto, and 
Ite^ftteUy arose out of the Engtish-Norse weed is very 

i A small open vessel in which to trnverae thc 
surface of wn^er, usually propelled by oars, though 
sometimes by a sail. 

•ex o.E. Chron. (Parker MS.) brie Scottas cuomon to 
Elmde cyninge on anum bate. Ibid. 1046 (Laud MS.) His 
adperes wurpon bine on bone bat, and. .reowan to sdpe. 
stint Juliana 6o Uuten brugge ant bat. sggo R< Baumm 
Chron. r 56 Philip. .To boote mad him bone, r sgfe Cursor. 
Af. 13380 (Fair£) Petre ft Andrew., lafr Jmire bat is [Colt, 
sdppe, GOtt. schlppisl twin. 1379 Barbour Bruce 111. 408 NA 
baitfandthal *4*3 Jas. IKiSfsQ. xvii, Myfeblflbotefatt 
fast to stare and rowe. sgig Douglas ASnetr iv. xL 8 Othsr 
achlp or bait, ini LvNbxsAV Menarche it. 3039 Twoo 
thousand boittk with hir sdio carets, igft S hakb. 1 Hen.VI. 
iv. vi. 33 To hazard all our lines in one small Boat, sdsfl 
R. C. Timed lYhis. v. ee66 Being olde. One foote alraedy 
within Charons bote. 1798 Colkriogx Amc. Mar. vii. vii. 
The boat came close beneath the ship, sflge Txnnyoon 
In Mem. exxi. iv. The market boat is on- the stream, 
b. Extended to various vessels either smaller 


than, or m same way differing from, a 'ship *; esp.’ 
small sailing vessels employed id fishing, or in 
carrying mails and packets, and small steamers. 
(Sometimes applied to large ocean steamers, 
though these are more properly 'steam ships *.) 

1371 Hanmkr Chron. Irti. (1633) 140 Some thirtecne 
botes out of Waterford. *703 Lena. Gas. No. 3888/4 Bants 
to Convoy Letters and Pacquets between England and the 
Islands of Barbadoes, Antego, etc. 1764 Tuckfk in Phil. 
Trans. LI V. 83 At King-Road . . the officem observed the 
king’s boat tu float suddenly. 1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 
14 ltoats from Hartlepool, Whitstable, Harwich, Great 
Grimsby, and other English seaports. .They are all called 
' boats though many are of a size that would render the 
term 4 ship ' . .far more applicable. 1880 Whitaker's A tmau. 
Advts. 99 White Star Line, .the Boats are uniform and vary 
vary 111 tie in point of speed. Mod. To take the boat to 
Gravesend. Waiting at Margate Pier for the ' husbands' 
boat ' on Saturday afternoon. 

o. With qualifications : as Cock-boat, Ferry- 
boat, Gunboat, Stbamboat, etc., q.v. 
d. Phrases. To take boat: to embark in n boat. 


To have an oar in another's boat , in evety boat, etc. 
(fig. 1 ! : to meddle with other people's aflairs, to be 
a busybody. To be in the same boat (fig.) : to be 
in the same position or circumstances. To sail in 
the same boat (fig.) : to pursue the same course, act 
together. 

itefl Hall Chron. (1809) 379 Duke Charles of Burgoyne. . 
would oedes have an Ower in the Erie of ^ Warwick** Soate. 
1376 Lambardr Peramb. Kent (1896) 179 Thomas Racket 
secretly taokc boate at Kumney. 1377 Holimshed Chron. 
II. 173 The pope must have his ore in everie mans bote, his 
spoone in evene mans dish. . * 5 « 4 . Hudson Judith iii. 35a 
(D.) Haue yejpainT ro likewise pain haue we; For in one 
boat we both itnbarkcd be. >668 R. Lkstrangr Vis. Qucv. 
(1708) 30 Medlers .. that will have an Oar in every Boat. 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown 131 ' Bur my face is all muddy 

T ed Tom. ‘Oh, we're all In one boat for that matter.' 

A vessel or utensil resembling a boat in shape : 
a. A dish used to serve sauces, etc. in. 

Lomt. Com. No. 1990/4 A Silver Tankard . . and a silver 
Boat and silver Spoons. *796 Mas. Glasse Cookery Hi. 18 
Make some good apple-sauce, and send up in a boat. 1834 
D. Fox Pregnancy 10s The child should be obliged to re- 
ceive its food in this manner, instead of from a spoon or 
boat. 1879 Chamb. Jml. No. 133. 13 There being some 
sauce in the boat. 

b. ' The vessel that holds the incense before it 


is put into the censer.* Lee Direct > Attgl. 352. 

0 . Combi , chiefly attrib., as boat-bedding, - builder , 
-building, .head, - hire , - keeper , 4 aad, -pole, - race , 
-racing, -rowing, - shop , -side, -song, • work ; boat- 
green, -less, -like, -shaped adjs. ; boat-fashion, -wise 
ad vs. ; also boat-bone, a bone of the carpus and 
tarsus, os nauiculare\ boat-bridge, a bridge of 
boats; boat - ohain, a chain by which a boat 
is moored ; boat-oloak, a large cloak worn by 
officers on doty at sea ; f boat-haw (see quot.) ; 
boat-book, an iron hook and spike fixed at the end 
of a long pole, bv means of which a boat is pulled 
towards, or pushed off from, any fixed object; 
boat-house, a honse communicating with the 
water, in which boats are kept; boat-inaeot, the 
Boat-fly ; boat-launch, a place or contrivance 
for launching a boat ; boat-master, the captain 
of a boat ; boat-plug, a plug in the bottom of a 
boat to let water out whan on shore ; boat-rope 
(see quot.) ; boat -setter, a steersman ; beet- 
ahall, the genus Cymba of molluscs; boat-slide, 
a double inclined plane (with rollers), over which 
a boat may be drawn, in stead of passing through a 
lock; boat-slip ~ boat-launch ; boat-tail, a genus 
of birds (see quot.) ; boat-train, a railway train 
timed to meet a boat, a tidal train ; + boat-ward, 
a boat-keeper ; boat- wrlght, a boat-builder. Also 
Boat -bill. Boat-fly, Boatful, Boatbwaiv, 
Bo at- wok KR, q.v. 



BOAT. 
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BOB. 


.sdiffCaooKE Body of Man 1007 11 m outride of ffib*Bo*i«. 
bone is large, found and rimmced.. It.. eudeth into tain* 
mil nun# p mn (Fig, sob nMnbttng the prow oC 
a whip. 1679 Bbolos PqjtfsX Plot xa A Fire*, which began 
. .{a a "Boat-Builders-yanl x86| Fawcbtt Pol. Aam. ” v. 
(1876' 57 "Boat-building has not hitherto required any great 
division oflabour. 1773 Gentt Mag. XLII 1 . 144 All Ad in 
a captain's “boat-cloak. 


Snrllky Fugitives, One 


"boat-cloak did cover The loved and the lover, tjtft Ku> 
tick Londm IV* 583 The church, .took Us. .name from a 
*boat-haw, or boat-buddse's-yard. xtas Tennyson 4 . Skat* 
lott iv. at As the "boat-head wound along* The wiHowy 
hills and nelds among; exam Prom/. Pmrv . 45 "Boothyr, 


1673 Kay fount. Low C. 19 We boated to Antwerp. *L^_ 
Tknnyson K . Morris 108 The friendly mist of morn Clung 
to the l.ike I boated over, ran My craft aground. iMx 
.Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 61a There is a large mass who .. well 
managed, go on reading, and who form friendships and 
boat, and rule, and enjoy the sweet spring of their Hie. 1871 
M. C01.1.1NH Mty. 4> Merck. 111 . xiiL 301 They .. boated 
on the river. 

b. To boat it (in same sense L 

1687 Ad dr. Thanks 10 (They] would Boat It over to Lam- 
beth. 1813 Southey L{fe Nelson II. no Nelson himself 
saw the soundings made, .boating it upon this exhausting 
service, day and night, till it was effected. 1833 Kjuik 
Griunell Ex/. vl (1856) 45 They boat or sledge it from post 
topost. 

4. To go in a boat upon, fail upon, navigate. 

1740 99 (see Boated. 1 1850 Carlyle latter-day Pam/ A. 
V. 3a Said river, .can be waded, boated, swum, etc. 
Boat&ble (bimtab’l), a. [f. Boat v. or sb.+ 
-abmc : app. first in U. S.] Navigable by boat. 

1883 Pens Deter. Pennsylv. Wks. 178a IV. 315 The 
Schuylkill being an hundred mil,-* turntable above the Jules. 
1706 Moue Amor. Gtog. I. 536 The bootable waters of the 
Allegany. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 3®3 Where 
the tidal waters flow, and are always boa table. 1H4 Marsh 
Mem tf Nat. 430 A bootable channel. 

Boatage (b#*t*d.^. [f. as prec + -Aon.] 

1. Carriage by boat ; a charge or customs paid 
on such carriage. 

*6*1 Cores., Droid do Rivage , shorage, or boatage ; the 
custome, or toll for wine, or other wares, put vpon, or 
brought from, the water, by boats. s8so J. T. in R Mon's 


to the l.ike I boated over, r 
Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 61a There 


brought from, the water, 


a 166a Fulls* Worthies (1840) III. 304 Me cut a passage, 
intothe river Petteril, for tne conveyance of boatage into 


the Irish Sea. 


eap. the species C. cochlearia of South America, so 
muted from the shape of its bill. 

1778 P. Brown Must* Zool. 9s The Boot-BilL 1836 Penny 
Cycl.V. 38/3 The common boat-bill is about them of a 
domestic than. s86a Wood Nat. Hist. Birds 878 The vary 
re markahlp Boat-bill Heron inhabits Southern America. 

Boated tedb ffl. a. [£. Boat sb. + -kdJ 


hills and field® among, exam Pram/. Pmrv. 45 "Boothyr, 
/ otominm * 187$ Hobbes (Jays*. (1877) 188 Somewhat else 
boat-hire to pay. s8ss Coro*., //amt .. a "boat-hooke, a 
pole haning a hooka at th' endo. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. 
xxiii. 71 Tne how-man had charge of the "boat-hook and 
painter. 18*4 Miss Mrrvosn VtllagrSsr. 1. (1863)90 A point 
of view presenting the "boat-house, the water* the (toplars. 
1789 Falconer Did. Marino I1789) * Boat-Keeper, one of 
the rowers, who remains, .to take care of any boat. <790 
Gentl. Mag. LXII. 1. 970 The natives, .stole away the cut- 
ter one night, murdered the "boat-keeper who was in her. 
187a Taunt Sh. Guide Thames 41 There is a "boat-launch 
here. . tt consists of a series of rollers down an incline. 1884 
St. Nicholas II. 373 left "boatlens on a desert-isle, 1630 
Drayton Noah's Flootl (R.) His (the swan's] "boat-like 
breast. 1836-9, Todd Cycl. A mat * Phys. II. 73/a A 
person having a heavy "boat-pole in his hands. 1861 Hucihkm 
Torn Brown Oxf. 1 . xiii. 944 To get a man into training 
for a "boat-race now-a-days. tfBa Black S hand on Both 
xxiii. At the Bell Inn at Henley, when all the confusion of 
the boat-races was about. 1831 Disraeli Vug. Duke, 
There was no end to * boat-racing. 1607 Capt. Smith Sea- 
must's Gram, il 38 The "Boat rope is that which the ship 
doth tow her Boat by, at her steme. 1840 Markyat Poor 
Jack vi. The "boatsettcr dodged him. 1871 Alabaster 
Wheel of Law 369 "Boat shops . . moored in close lines on 
one of the smaller canals. 188a Taunt Sh. Guido Thames 
4 lffley Lock, .a new "boat slide on the mill stream, .saves 
waste of rime for small boats. 1886 Act 49 Viet. xvii. 7 
The Commission may construct . . any pier, quay, “boat* 
slip, or landing-place. s8s8 Scott Hrt. Midi. *lvi, The 
. . melancholy "boat-song of the rowers, coming on the ear 
with softened and sweeter sound. x866 Wood homes with - 
out H. xxv. 473 A group of birds, .scientifically known as 
Quiscaliuae. They are aLo called * Boat-tails because 
their tail-feathers are formed so as to take the shape of a 
canoe. 1884 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 8/1 He proceeded at once 
to Victoria ny "boat train, tears Wyntoun C*ou. vi. xvi. 
6.| Scho a "Bat ward eftyr hat Tyl hyr spow»yd Husband 
gat. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1739) I. 09 Canoes.. are nothing 
I Hit the tree it self made hollow "Boat wise. 1767 W. Lrwih 
Statius' Thrbaid vi. I K. ) Vessels boat-wise form'd, c S440 
Prom/. Par?’, as “Roiwryhtc 1 1499 bote wright), navicu- 
lar ins. 1606 Wily Beguiled in H;ul. Vodstey IX. 308, I 
am a boat -wrights son of Hull. 

Boat ibiiut), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Inins. To place in a boat ; to carry in a boat. 
7o boat the oars : see quot. ; cf. to ship oars. 

1613 Shehlf.y Trav. Persia 19 (TheyJ left me not vntill I 
w.is Wiled. i 68 x Discourse of Tange r, 33 The Horses., 
were boated ashore. 1810 J. T. in Risdon's Surr. Devon 
I nt rod. vi The rubble boated out of the tunnel. 1849 Hlackw. 
Mag. I .XVI. 697, I was going to be boated off to a trans- 
l*ort. c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6 To. .toss their 
oars and boat them. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.. To 
boat tho oars , is to cease rowing and lay the oars in the 
boat. 

1 2. intr. To take boat : to embark. Obs. 

16x0 J. Mrlvill Diary (1843) 670 No small concourse of 
people to sic thame boat. 

3. intr . To go in a boat, to row ; to conduct 
a freight-boat {If. S.\ 


Furnished with boats ; navigated by boats. 

1940 H. Walpole Corr. fi&so) L 50 Our little Amo is not 
boated and swelling like the Thames. 1799 W. Taylor in 
Robberd* Mem. 1 . 968 To bepraise the boated lake. 

Boa*t*r. rare. [f. Boat v. 4- -brI.I One who 
: rows or manages a boat : a. a canal-boat man ; 
b. one who goes a boating for pleasure. 

x 4 m Ayr Session Records 14 Jan., Johns Boyd, boater 
end his wyfe. 1883 A themeum 93 Dec. 8ss t A Thames- 
. side subject, with boaters loitering at the bank. 1884 G. 
Smith in Pott Mall G. 8 Apr. 11/a interfering with the 
boaters and their earnings. 

Boatewe, ob*. form of Botkw, a kind of boot. 

. Boft-t-fljr. V Boat si.] A species of water-bug 
( {Notonecta glattca), whose body resembles a boat. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Suf/., Boat-fly. a water-insect, .he 
swims, says Moufet, on his back, i860 Goss* Rom. Nat 
/list. *5 The merry little boatflics are frisking about, backs 
downwards, using their oar-like hind feet as paddles. 

Boatfbl (bdk-tfuK 1*1. boatful*, formerly 
boataftil. [f. Boat sb. 4 - -fcjl.] The quantity or 
number which fills a boat. 

165a Season Ex/. Netkerl. 9 I<oaden by Boats full. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets ix 989 A boatful of careless persons. 
1883 Coutemf. Rev. June 831 Whole boatfuls of women. 

Boath, obs. form of Boa, Both. 

Boating (b£u'tig\ vbl. sb. [f. Boat sb. and v.] 

tl. Boats, in n collective sense. Cf. shipping. Obs. 

x6xo J. Mrlvill Diary (184a) 707 Taking the first con- 
venient boiteing com by waiter to Westminster. Ibid. 71 1 
We tuik boitting the 3 of July. 

2. The action of going by boat, or of rowing ; 
now esp. rowing as an amusement. 

3788 Falconbridgr Afr. Slave Tr. 18 Another mode of 
procuring slaves , . by what they term boating. .The sailors 
. .go in boats up the rivers, seeking for negroes. 1896 Kanr 
A ret. Ex/. I. ix. oa We came to the end of our boating. 
1874 Blackik Self-Cult. 45 Boating . . is a manly ami cha- 
racteristically British exercise, 
b. attrib. 

1834 Max* vat Olla rotir. v, We were on a boating ex- 
pedition. x88x W. £. N orris Matrvn. I. 390 To change 
fits boating flannels. 

+ 8. A punishment in ancient Persia, in which the 
offender was tied down in a boat, and left to 
perish, or be eaten by vermin. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Su//. 

Boa-ting, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] Ad- 
dicted to boating. 

1884 J. Hatton in Har/efs Mag. July 339/3 Celebrated 
an boating men. 

t Boation (Umci-Jan). Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
boars to bellow : see -ation.] Bellowing, roaring. 

1646 SirT. Bkownk Pseud. f\/. in. xxviL 14a Whether the 


Sttrv, Devon Introd. 31 Sixpence a ton per mils, even if we 
include the boatage. x86i Olmsted Cotton Kingd. L 17 
Longheulage and boatage to market. 

1 2. Boats and similar craft collectively. Obs, 


Boft-t-bllL [f. Boat sb. 4 - Bill sb.*] A genus 
of birds (Cancr&ma) belonging to the Heron tribe ; 


boation. 1713IJEIHAM rays.- J heoi. *1737)133 lo send their 
Minds at great Distances, in a Short Time, in loud Boation*. 

Boatman (b^tms&nl. [f. Boat sb. 4 - Man.] 

1. A man who manages a boat. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneis vi. v. 41 This sorofull boitman. iju 
Fitzherh. Just. Peas (1538) 39 Enquere of botemen, and 
bargemen. 1600 C. Sutton Discs Mori xxix. (i8j8) 397 Do 
not as boatmen are wont, who row one way but look 
another. 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 105 The boatman from 
the Stygian wave. 1871 Mosley Voltaire u&86) 78 Meeting 
a boatman one dAy on the Thame*. 

2 . « Boat-fly. 

1841 E. Newman Hist. Inserts 106 The boatman dives 
under the water, occasionally coming to the surface for a 
supply of air. Ibid. 367 Water-boatmen or Notoncctites. 

t Boa*tmanage. Obs [f. prec. 4- -AUK.] The 
occupation of a boatman ; charge for his services. 

17*0 S/oiv s Surth (Strype 1754) 1 1 . v xxii. 431/a Any boat- 
man, .that talceth more for lfoatmanuge. .than is ordained. 

Boa tmanship. [f. as prec. 4- -SHIP.] The 
art of, or skill in, managing a boat. 

x8» T. Henry Cam/, agsf. Quebec 56 What skill in boat- 
manslup! 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xIL 164 They 
greatly improved his boutmamdiip. 

t Boa-taman. Obs. 

1. A boatswain. 

1549 Com /l. Scot. vi. 40 The master of the galiasse gart 
the botis man pas vp to the top. x8es Malynes Auc. Law 
Merck. 135 The persons that are in a Ship may bee thus 
in order The Master of the Ship, the Pilot, tne Masters 
mate, the Ship-wright or Carpeutcr, the lloats-maii, the 
Purser, the Cnirurgeon, the Cooke, and the Ships hoy. 

2. * Boatman i. 

1598 W. Phillip Linschoten's Trav. in Arb. Gamer III. 
30 Some of the boatsmen were Indians. 1684 Deyukn 
Grids Met \ ev. Feeble* *1700) 530 Bostsmen, through the 
Water, show To wondruig Passengers the Walls below. 

Boatswain (bJ«tsw^n, usually bJ«*s*n). 
Forms : 5 botswayne, 6 botos wayne, -son. 
boatoowayxio, 6-7 botaawalne, boatswalne, 7 
botes wan, boateowalne, -son, batsoein, boat- 
« wayne, * 8 on(ne, 7-8 boson, 7 - boatswain. 
[Late OE. bdtowtitH (Earle’s Land Charters 954 ), 
L bdt Boat sb. 4 - *swegm t a. ON . svtinn Swain.) 

L A 11 officer in a ship who has charge of the 


■ails, rigging, etc., and whose dirty it Is to summon 
the men to their duties with a whistle. 

r 1450 Pilgrim's Sea- Voy, si iu Stacims Rotaeixlfrp 38 
Bestowe the boote, bote*swayne, anon. 1463 Mann. # 
Itousok. Rx/. 191 To Che bots wayne of the Mary Talbot a 
jaket. e xeao Cocke Lordts B. 1x843) <4 The bote swayfte 
Vlewe his whystell full shrylL a8xo Shabs. Thu/. 1. L vo 
Good Botes waine haue care: where's the Master? x6jg 
Uursctok Trav. (18441 165 Boatswain, corruptly called 
hoseon. 1635 J, Hayward Banish'd Vine. 17a Obsying Che 
boatsonne, 1685 Drydrn Albion k Aik il Wks. 17a* V. 
396 *l'he merry Boson from his Side His whistle takes. 
17619 Faloonbb Shi/tvr. i. 604 Thrice with shrill pole the 
boatswain's whistle rung. 1H4 Tennyson Bn. Amt. >33 
His vessel China-bound, And wanting yet a boatswain* 

2. The Arctic Skua ( Calaraetes parasiticus). 

*835 Sir J. Robb N.-W. Pass. iii. 40 We also saw.. many 
of tne birds called boatswains. 1878 Davis Polaris Ex/, avi. 
378 On the 14th, Joe shot a bird called a boatswain. 

8 Comb, boatawaln'a-mate, a boatswain's de- 
puty or assistant ; boatswain-bird (sec quot.). 

s6ga Proc. in Pari. No. 170 A Boatswains mate %l. tjt 
1809 Marbyat F. Mildmay xi, Among our killed, was a 
Dutch boatswain's mate. s88y Smyth Senior's Word-bh., 
Boatswain-bird, Phaeton mt herons, a tropical bird, so called 
from its sort of whistle. It in distinguished by two long 
feathers in the tail, called the marling-apike. 

Boa *t- woman, [f. Boat sb. + Woman.] A 
woman who manages a boat. 

a *843 Southey Com -PL Bh. Scr. 11. 316 Perhaps Spenser 
remembered the portrait of Idilneaae when he so beautifully 
painted the wanton boat woman. 1883 Har/ers Mag. Ot l. 
674/3 The most famous boat women are the girls of the 
paiish of KiUtvik. 

Boaty (bthi’ti), a. colloq. [f. Boat sb. 4- -y 1 : cf. 
horsey. 1 Pond of or given to boating. 

*886 Mehalah 66 Mehalah is quite of another kind. .She 
is more boaty than you are. 

Bob (bpb), sb. 1 [Of unknown origin : Ir. baban 
tassel, cluster, Gael, baban, babag, have been com- 
pared. Some of the senses are from Bob v. 1 ] 

1. A bunch or cluster (of leaves, flowers, fruit, 
etc.), north. Still in .Scotland the name for a 
bunch, nosegay, or small bouquet of flowers. 
c *34» Goto, if Gr. A ’nt. oo£ In his on honde he hadde a 
hulyn bobhe. cx 400 MS. Lincoln A i. 17. f. 4a (Halliw.) 
With wondere grete bobbin of grapes, for a mane my)te 
uimethcz here ane of them, rx 460 TaxvneUy Myst. 118 
A bob of cherys. 1483 Cath. Angl. 36 A Bol> of grapyx, 
botrus. simB Thru Priests Peblis at Jam.) The King 
the bob of btrkis can wave. 3570 Levins Nani/., A bobhe 
of leaven, frondetum. A bob of flowers, J/ ore turn. 1807 
Hogg Mount. Bard njS Jam.) The rose an hawthorn sweet 
I'll twine. To make a boob for thee. Mod. Sc. To gather 
a bob of primroses. 

1 2. A rounded mass or lump at the end of a rod 
or the like ; a knob. Obs. in general sense. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 35a (Lobsters’] homes.. haue a 
round point or bob at theend. 1807 Carr. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. siv. 66 A Rammer is a bob of wood at the other end 
to ramme home the Powder, a 1859 Omobn Misc. (1673) 589 
Instead of an unsightly Bob, to form a sharp comely Bone, 
b. spec. The weight at the end of a pendulum. 

175a Phil. Trans. XLVII. 5x9 A pendulum . . at the end 
of which is the bob or weight. x8s§ Hutton Course Math. 
II. 33a A portable pendulum, made of painted tape with a 
brass bob at the end. «86e H. Smcncbr First Prtnc. 11. 
xvii. 6 139 A pendulum . . though unaffected in its movements 
by a change in the weight of the boh, alters its rate of 
oscillation when taken to the equator, ^ 

o. The plummet or weight on a plumb-line ; the 
shifting weight on the graduated arm of a steel- 
yard {dial.) ; a beam or other oscillating part in a 
pumping engine {dial.). 

183a Mrs. Oh* in Ltfolt 854) e88 There is here the largest 
steam engine, perhaps, in Europe; when I entered the 
room, I went up to see the immense beam or bob. 
Denison Astrtm. without Math. x6 Seeing how much the 
plumb bob is pulled aside by the attraction of a mountain. 
*88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Bob (Cornwall!, a triangular 
frame, by means of which the horisontal motion imparted 
from an engine h transformed into a vertical motiou of the 
pump-rods in a shaft. 

t o. An ornamental pendant ; an ear-drop. Obs. 

1848 Gaub West Ind. ah. (*655) 57 Their haze, .breaks are 
covered with bobs hanging from their chaines of pearls. \m 
Fikldino Quixote in Eue. l iv, Two bobs that my wife 
ween in her ears. 1734 Mss. Dklany Life <? Corr. 1 . 439 
A green diamond to hang as a bob to her necklace. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 11 1. i, My cousin Con's necklaces, 
bobs, and all 

4. A knot or bunch of hnirsuch as that in which 
women sometimes do up their back hair ; also, a 
short bunch or tassel-like curl : cf. bob-curl. Hence 
(b.) bob-poruke, -periwig, -wig, a wig having 
the bottom locks turned up into * bobs ' or short 
curls, as opposed to a ' full-bottomed wig ' ; often 
(o.) abbreviated to bob. 

*688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xviii. ft tt8. 461 A Peruqne.. 
with a Curled Foretop. and Bobs. This is a kind of ^ Travel- 
ling Wig, having the side or botto<% locks turned up into 
Bout or Knots, tied up with Ribbons. Ibid. A Campaign 
Wig, hath Knots or Isohs or a Dildo on each side) with a 
Curled Forehead. Mod. The old lady has her hair twisted 
up in a boh. ^ 

b. 1685 Loud. Gas. No. 9076/4 John Rixon . . wears a 
Kght bobWigg. *686 Ibid. No. 9x75/4 A light coloured close 
Coat and a brownish Boh- Periwig, *688 Shadwell Sgr. 
Alsatia 11. i. 36 Bob peruke. 17S3 .Scuff Mag. Oct. 400/*, 
I . . procured a brown bob perriwig. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Radge 19/1 His three-cornered hat and bob-wig. 
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6. A horse* tail docked short ; a short knob-Ufa 
tail. 


1 ran Lond. ( 7 aa. No. 4934/4 A high bob unumial in flonMS* 
>7»i Dudley A loose- Deer in Phil. Trams. XXXI. 166 Ho 
has a very short Bob for a Tail. 

0. A knob, kiiot, or bunch of coloured yam, 
riblKms or the like ; a weight on the tail of a kite. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Sha/uiy 111 . xxix. 14a An old ..chair. . 
fringed around with .. worsted bobs. 1817 Horn; Pi trick 
Stiff A. T. III. 26 5 Capering with her bobbs of crimson rib- 
bons. 1849 liOWi-u Biglotv P. Wks. (1879) 165 To delay 
attaching the bobs until the second attempt at flying the 
kite. 1861 Ramhay Rent in. 11. tai A broad Scottish blue 
bonnet, with a red ( bob * on the top. 

7 . A bunch of lob-worms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, somewhat like a small mop, used to 
catch eels. Called in Eaat Anglia a tab or clod. 

*66o Hkxham Du. Dut. % Peuren, to take Eclcs in the 
night with a bob of worme*. (669 Worlidgk Syst. AgrU. 
(1681) a 60 When you perceive by moving of your Bob, that 
the Eels do tug at it. 188a Black tw. May. Jan. 99 It is 
only occasionally it takes the 'hah', the bunch of worms 
strung on worsted with which the cel-bahber works 1883 
If. C. Davies Norfolk Broad * xxxi. 118841 9 4J The bablter 
sits in his boat through the night, with 11 short rod in each 
hand, and every now and then lifts the hah a little. 

8. A small roundish or knob-like body : + a. 
A seed vessel of Bax or other plants (obs.). b. A 
lump or nodule of clny used by potters. 

1615 Maskiiam Png. llauirw. 11. v. (1668) 13a The round 
bells or bobs which contain the seed (of flnx|. 1679 Blot 
Staffordsh. (16861 124 Piece* of clay called Bobbs for the 
ware to stand on, to keep it from sticking to the Shragers. 
IMS Bmaui.i.y bam. Diet. s.v. He/uf, Breaking off from 
Inc stalks, the round bells or Bobbs that < on lain the seed. 
1866 Howum* I'enef. Life iii. 35 A small pot of glazed 
earthen-ware having an eurtlien hob. 

+0. An insect : a. The grub or larva of a beetle 
used as bait for fish. b. A beetle : chiefly in 
comb., as black-bob, blind-bob (also fig\ Obs. or dial. 

<389 PasquiTs Ret. Ii iiij, It is neither lossc of lining nor 
life, nor so blind u bob as Blind Assc, that will scare a 
Caualiero. a 1613 J. Dennys Angling in Arb. Garner 1 . 176 
Yellow bobs turned up before the plough are ihiefcst baits. 
«653 Walton Angler 6s A Bob which you will find [under 
cow-dung | . . and in time will he a tactic. 1713 Loud. 4 
Country Brew. iv. '17431 259 A further Account oftlic Wevil 
. .At Winchester, they cull this Insect, Pope, Black-tab, or 
free per. 1787 Hi.st Angling (ed. al 19 Hobs . . are worms 
as big as two maggots, have red heads. 1790 G. Will 11 AV/« 
borm\Blatta orien/a/is ), Her house was overrun with a kind 
of black beetle, or as she expressed herself with a kind of 
black-bob [cockroach]. 179a Osmaloiktonk Brit. S forUm. 
66a All sorts of worms are better for being kept, except 
earth-tabs. 

10 . Comb., as bob-ourl, ?a short curl like a 
tassel ; bob-jerom, a bobwig ; bob-pendulum, 
-balance, a pendulum or balance with a bob or 
bobs ; bob-poriwig, -peruke, -wig : see 4. See 
also Bob-tail. 

»«5 Loud. Gaz, No. 2017/8 A large Gold Watch .. with 
a Steel Chain and a Bob Pendulum. 1701 Ibid. No. 3710/4 
Stolen., s Silver Minute tab Pendulum Watches. 1701 
Ibid. No. 3717/4 host., a Silver Pendulum Minute Watch 
..with a liob Ballancc. 178a Miss Buhnly Cecilia ix. i. 
(I).) To suppose u young lady of fortune would marry a nun 
with a bou ierom. 1867 Mir* Broughton Cometh uf as 
Pi. xi. 106 Mamma in a sad coloured gown, with tab curls. 

II. 11 . The refrain or burden of a song (? as if 
a pendant to each stanza). To bear a bob : to take 
up the refrain, join in the chorus. 

1606 Choke , Chance, etc. (1881) 69 Can bearc the Bob, 
while other play and sing. 169a I .estrange Fables 283 ( 1 708) 
1 . 299 To Bed, to Bed will lie the Bob of the Song. 175a 
Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 XI. 121 We'll sing it next Sun- 
day at St. James's Church, and I'll bear a bob. 1788 Lond . 
Mag. 398 The real ass . . tare u-hob in the chorus. 

b. (In modern writers) The short line (often of 
a syllables only) at the end of the stanxa in some 
old forms of versification ; sometimes it introduces 
liming lines in a distinct measure, called the NY 11 eel. 

*838X5 uKsr Png. Rhythms (1882) 573 The bob is a very 
short and abrupt wheel or burthen. — 620 Of all the wheels 
known to our language, a the most important are those 
fashioned on the bob, that is on the short and abrupt wheel, 
which came into fashion during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
— 621 The simplest kind of Sob-wheel consists of the bob, 
and a long verse following, and riming with it. 184a Rob- 
son Three Metr. Romances Introd. 19. 

f Bob, sb . 2 Obs. [(. Bob vA. to befool, cheat, 
make sport of; possibly a. OF. bobe deception, 
mocking ( faire la bobe *= faire la moue , (Jodef.), 
f. OF. Sober, the source of Bob cl 1 ] A trick, de- 
ception, befoolment To give ( any one) the bob : 
to mock, make a fool of, impose upon. 

a sgaB Ski.lton Image Hyfocr. tv. Wks. 11 . 444 Toblinde 
us by tabbcXb 1989 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844* 14 The vile 
boy hath manic bobbes, and a whole fardle of fallacies. 
*989 Gheknr Afenafti. (Arb.) 85 He smiled in his sleeve 
to see howe kindcly hee had given her the bobbe. 168a 
New News fr. Bedlam 39 When the Pope and his Party 
shall give him the bobb. 

2 . This runs together with the fig. use of Boa sb.Z 
in the sense of 4 taunt, bitter jest, scoff*. 


Bob (bpb), sb . 3 [f. Bob v. 2 ] 
f i. A blow with the fist; a firm rap. Dry 
bob : a blow that does not break the skin. Obs. 

*571 Abcham Scholem. (Arb.) 47 So cruellie threatened, 
yea presenthe some tyntes with pinches, nlppes, and bobbes, 
and other waies. *389 Paffe to. Hatchet (1644* si Glue 
thee as many tabs on the core. as thou hast eaten morsels. 
01604 Churchyard in Nichols Progr. Q, Pliz. Ill, 437 
They feel fowl tabs that for their buckUrs strives, rase 
Swhh- ft Markii. Countr. Farm 711 Give him many adrie 
tab. a >6s6 Hr. Amdrkwkb Serm. (1856) 1 . 261 They . .then 
gave Him a boh blindfold. 17a* Cibber Rival Foots 111. ad 
fin., 1 only find Bobs, Blows and Noise In my poor Wooing. 

+ 2 . Jig. A 4 rap* with the tongue, a sharp rebuke, 
a 4 rap over the knuckles* ; often (by uniting with 
the sense of Bob sb*), a taunt, bitter jest or jibe, 
scoff. (Also dry bob as in I.) Obs. 

*671 Damon 4 P. in Dodsley(i874) IV. 81 You are like to 
bear the bob, for we will give it. *380 Lodge Answ. Gossan 
19 Here is the greatest tab 1 can gather out of your booke. 
1600 Shahs. A. V. L. 11. viL 55 Hee. that a Foote doth very 
wisely hit, Doth very foolishly, although he smart, Seeine 
■ sensetesse of the tab. 1606 Sir G. Goosecaffe v. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. III. 75 Marry him, sweet Lady, to answere his bitter 
bob. *6t* Cotgm , Rnade seiche, a drie bob, jeast, or nip. 
1709 Rambl. Fuddle-Cutis 7 Keep your Flirts to your self, 
and your merry dry Bobs. *731 Bailey, Dry Boo,z.Twxnl 
or Scoff, a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. p 164 So here is a Bob 
for the Court, und they deserve it. 

8 . A light or elastic blow as with anything re- 
bounding; a tap. (Influenced by next word.) 

16s 1 Co run., AlaHtonniere, a cliockc, or bob vndcr the 
chinne. 

llcncc peril, blind-bob , an old name of blind- 
man's-buff: cf. Bob i '. 1 3 . 

1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. a. v. Myinda , Bond-man-blind, 
blind tab. 

Bob (bpb), [f- Bob v.3] 

1 . An act of bobbing, or suddenly jerking up 
and down ; a light rebounding movement. 

2 . A Scotch name applied to some dances. 

c 1530 Wkddkriiurn Godly Bai/ates, Pofischr Mes , Dustifit 
and Bob-at-evin Do sa inures. 17*7 Ramsay Wks. II. 25a 
If ye'll go dance the Bob of Dunblane. 18*8 Seal r J/rt. 
Midi. xl. 

3 . A curtsy. 

1825 Bro. Jonathan I. 138 With a taw, or a tali. Atod. 
The village girls made a 'charity tab' as they passed. 

Bob sbf Hell-ringing, [perh. connected 

with Bob jA*] * A term used by change -ringers 
to denote ceitain changes in the working of the 
methods by which long peals of changes are pro- 
duced.’ Treble bob is a method in which the liells, 
ami more especially the 4 Treble’, have a dodging 
course. A bob minor is rung upon 6 bells, a boo 
trifle upon 7, a bob major upon 8, a bob royal 
upon 10, a bob maxim us upon 14. (Grove Diet. 
Music s.v. Change.) 

167* Tintinnalogia Pref. Verses (title) Upon the Presenta- 
tion of Grandsirc Bob To the Colledge-youths By the Author 
of that Peal. Ibid. 10 2. *677 F. S[tedman] Cam fano login 

8a Upon six bells there are also single and double Courses, 
viz. twelve changes in every single Course, as in Grandaire 
Bob, etc. and twenty four changes in every double Course, 
as in Colledg Bob, etc. 170a Camfanologia Jmfr. 26 The 
word Ext ream we must confess is the most proper Signifi- 
cation, in regard to the Chance, tat there is now and for 
some time has been a word call'd Bob, instead of Kxtream, 
upon what account the word was chang'd, we know not. 
1807 W. Ikying Sa/mag.i 1824) 197 A great hand at ringing 
tab-majois. 1822 Byron Juan vii. Ixxxv, The next shall 
ring a peal to shake all people, Like a hob-major from a 
village steeple. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vt. iii. 336 A dis- 
tracted empty-sounding world ; of tab-minors and tab- 
majors, of triumph and terror. 1872 F.i.lacombr Belli of 
LA. iii. 4) Perhaps the most remarkable is one of 12,000 
Treble tab royal which was rung in 1784. 

Hence Bob-ma*jorlng. nonce-uni. 

1663 Carlyle Fredk. 67.(1873) V. 139 Huge hurrahing, 
herald-trumpeting, bob-majoring bursts forth from all Prus- 
sian towns. 

Bob iM>>. sbfi An apparatus for polishing sil- 
ver, plated goods, or other burnished metal surfaces, 
consisting of a disc or discs of leather or cloth, 
or a wooden disc with a tuyere of buff leather, 
revolving rapidly on a spindle, and used with or 
without emery-powder, sand, etc., according to 
the class of work in hand. 

1870 Cassells Techn. Pduc. IV. 414/1 They will first be 
4 bobbed ’.. the finishing 'tabs' are made of a number of 
loose dues of cloth placed close together and threaded on 
the spindle like an old fashioned mop, the spoon is pressed 
against the soft pad, dressed with grease und fine powder. 
xfiBi Greener Cun 253 The bobs and laps should be driven 
by steam power, as is the case in Birmingham. 

Bob (bpb\ sb . 7 A pet form of the name Robert. 
Hence, perhaps, the use of the word, in various 
combinations, denoting persons : as dry-bob, a 
boy (at Eton) who demotes himself to land-sports, 
as cricket, footballyfetc. ; wet-bob, one who de- 
votes himself to boating; light-bob, a soldier 
of the light infantry, or of a light company. 

17s* Mrs. Centlivre Platon. Lady F.pil, Some Cheap- 
side- Bobbs too trudge it to our play. 1844 W. H. Max- 
well S forts hr Adv. Scotl . xxxv. (1855) 282 Me, that never 
. . listened to a light-bob. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxiv. (1853) 102 Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his 
size and slenderness, was of the Light Bobs. 1863 W. L. C. 


Rtouiana xl 17a Of course a 4 dry-bob* boats oc c asio n a l ly, 
and a 'wet-bob 'plays cricket. *886 Sat. Rev. 27 Mar. * Re- 
formed Eton,' We are not even informed whether he is a 
wet bob or a dry bob. 

Bob (bpb), sb* slang. [Origin unknown; in 
OF. bobe was a coin, apparently about 1 J pence 
(deniers) of the 14th c. : see Godcf. But its survival 




j. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Bob. or Bobatick , a shilling. 

*937 Dickens Pick 10.11847) 351/a will you take three hob? 
*840 > T. Hook Fitaherbert II. vL 150 . 1 liaven't a bob to pay 
for the hire of these skates. 1864 Athenaeum 558/3 1 Bob* 
is thought to have first distinguished the shilling in Sir 


Bob, sb. ■), var. of Bob, Obs., storm, gust. 

Bob, a. [In sense app.due to taking bob in 
bobtail as an adj. : cf. Bobribh.] 

I. Cut short (as a horse’s tail) ; bobbed. 


1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4571/4 A Mare, .with a gristed Mam 
and Tail full boh 


2 . slang. 1 Lively, 4 nice*. Cf. Bobbiah. 

17a* Cibber Refusal 1. sp. 109 Yesterday, at Marybone, 
they had me all Bob as a Robin. 1864 Miss Yomoe Trial 
1 - 1 13' That's a nice girl'. .'Bobber than bobtail*. 

+ Bob, ».» Obs. [ME. bobben, 14th c. f a. OF. 
bobe-r to befool, mock, deceive ; cf. Sp bobo fool.] 
I. trans. To make a fool of, deceive, cheat. 


c *300 Seuyn Sages iW. 2246 Tha bobbed the pie bi night, 
csjfio Wyclii- Dominion Wks. (18B0) 291 pc fend may hide 
rnennes wittis & bobbe hem in here resoun. c 0430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems 261 Bete andeek bobbid by fals illusioun. *367 
Turhekv. Pretie Pfigr. iR.) To play her prancks, and boo 
the foolc the shrewish wife begon. *6sa Paso nils Night - 
Caf (1877) 70 1 'le not be bob'd with such a slight excuse. 
0X7*6 South 12 Serm. III. 100 The Devil stands Bobbing 
and Tantalizing Men’s Gaping hopes with Some Preferment 
in Church, or State. *703 Swift Wood's Petit. Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 285 And so you may daintily tab him. 

b. To bob of, out of 1 to cheat v out) of. To bob 
off s to get rid of by fraud. 

1603 Try all Chrv. i.L in Bullen 0 . PI. 1 1 1 . 273 , 1 had rather 
dye in a ditch than lie tabd of my fayre Thoinusin. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. tjr Cr. m. i. 75 You shall not bob vs out of our melody. 
0x63a Brume City Wit 111. iv, If you could bob me off with 
such payment. 1676 Packet Adv. Men of Shaftesbury 8 
Had 1 been hobh’d out of All. 


C. To take by deception, to filch. 

1604 Siiaks. Qth. v. i. 16 Gold, and Jewels, that I bolt'd 
from him. 


2 . To make sport of, mock, flout. Also intr . 
with to. 


138a Wyllif i Psdr. ». 51 Thei weren bobhendc liis profetus. 
«— Jer. xxxviii. 19 Thci bobbe to me [1388 thei scorn me). 

8. Comb, t bob-fool, f bob-her, f bob and hit, 
names of games or forms of diversion ; to play bob- 
fool with, to make a fool of, to befool. (But these 
may belong to Bo 11 v.‘ z ) 

1309 Grlenk Alfhonsus Wks. 1831 II. 49 Do they think 
to play hobfool with met 16x1 Cuk.k., Savate . . the play 
called Bolt und Hit, or Hodtnan Blind. 1631 Celestina xv. 
162 Thou hast plai'd tab-foole with nice, by thy vainc and 
idle offers. 170a Burlesons of R. Lestrange's l is. (J neve do 
269 Useful and skilful Knight at Bob-her. 

Bob (bpb), v* [ME. boben, bobbe n , found in the 
13th c. ; of uncertain origin; perhaps onoma- 
topoeic, expressing the effect of a smart, but not 
very weighty blow. In its frequent early applica- 
tion to the buffeting of Christ, there may have 
been association with Bob v . 1 sense a.] 

■ti. To strike with the fist, to pommel, buffet. Obs. 

' c 1280 Fall 4 r Pass. 59 in P. P. P. (1863) 14 He was 
ibobid an i-smittc . an hi spette in is face. 143a 1430 tr. 
Higden Rolls Ser. I. 241 I'f he slave in the triumphal car] 
scholde bobbe licsily the victor. 1493 hestivall (W. de 
W. 1515) 17a Our mount benygne savyour . . wa& tabbed, 
buffeted und spytte upon. *331 Elyot Gcv. i. vii. <1557) at* 
If anye man hapned . to shewe hynisclfe to be wery , he was 
sode>nly tabbed on the face by the scruantes of Nero. 
1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prays/ s (1851) 508 Thou want 
. . buffeted, blindfolded, tabbed with fists. *603 Akmin 
Foote ufon F. (1880J 23 The fellowe . . got the fooles head 
vnder his arme, and bobd his nose. 

+ 2 . To strike with any thing rounded or knobbed. 

£ *400 Destr. Troy 7316 With the bit of his blade he hobbit 
hym so. 1589 Nashk Martins Months At. 0 , 1 haue. .bohde 
them with their own bable. (Still in diaiect use.] 

8. To rap or tap with a slight (usually elastic) 
blow. 

a *743 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 36r When you carry a gk;w 
of liauor to any person . do not bob him on the shoulder. 
Mod. (Parlour Game) * Brother, I am bobbed*. 

4 . To cause (anything) to rap or bounce against, 
at, etc. This sense blends gradually with Bob v$ 

*6*a Shelton Quix. I. Pref. 1 j There is nothing else to 
be done, but to bob into it some Latin Sentences. *748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 377 An unfledged Kite., 
wanting to swallow a chicken, tablied at its mouth by its 
marauding dam. 1840 W. Irving Wo{fert's R. (1855) 185 
Hotaing their caps together, as if they were hob-or-nobbing. 
Mod. Wasps bobbing their heads against the window pane. 

Bob (bjf>b), v .3 [Used since the 16th (? 14th) c. 
Apparently onomatopoeic, expressing short jerking 
or rebounding motion. There is on obvious associa- 
tion with certain senses of Bob sb.i, esp. those of 
the ball of a pendulum, plummet, tassel, pendant, 
all of which 4 bob* when moved ; but it if doubtful 
whether this is original or subsequent. There is 
also contact with the senses of Bob t/. 2 ] 


BOB, 


95a 


BOBBnrarsT. 


1. intr. To move op end down like a buoyant 
body in water, or an elastic body on land; 
hence, to dance ; to move to and fro with a similar 
motion, esp. said of hanging things rebounding 
from objects lightly struck by them. 

f ijh Chaucer Manciple* Pro/. a A litcl toun, which that 
ydeped it Bobbe up and down Vndcr the Blee in Caunterbury 
weye.J a ijgo Christie Kirk* Gr.w\, Platefutehebobitupwith 
bendis, For Maid he made requiem. 1611 Conyat Crudities 


•chrl in fhil. 7 Vumt. LXXXV. m Solid bodie^bbfng 
up and down in a fiery liquid, xijo Geutl. Mar. Jap. 49/a 
with what consummate craft he bobbed in and out, ax to 
office. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It . Jrnls. (187a) 11 . 164 A 
postilion . . bobbing up and down on the offnoree. 187a 
Black Adv. Phaeton ix, A bottle bobbing about in tbe sea. 

b. To bob for apples , cherries , etc. : to snatch 
with the mouth at apples, or other fruit, floating 
on water, or dangling from a Btring, the fruit in 
either case generally eluding the mouth of the 
would- be captor. 

sfiai Lamb Lett, xviil 17s, No. 93 may bob it os she likes 
but she catches no cherry of me. 1858 Sat. Rev. 31 July 
98 Like a schoolboy who fruitlessly bobs in the tub of water 
after the apple. 

2 . intr. To move up or down with a bob or slight 
jerk ; spec, curtsy. Also, with cognate obj., To bob 
a curtsy . 

a 1794 Old Song, When she cam ben she hobbit. >848 
Thackeray Van. Fair i, Bobbing, and curtseying and 
smiling. 1873 Black Pr. Thule x. 1 56 The servant . . bobbed 
a curtsey to her. Mod. He bobbed down, and the stone 
mbsed him. The end of the pole bobbed up and struck me. 

3 . trans. To move (a thing) up or down with a 
bob or flight jerk. Cf. UiB t/. 2 4. 

1683 Abridgm. Fug. MU. Disci/. 67 Take care not to 
bob up the Spear of your Pike. 1818 Keats Endyrn. 1 391 
Dolphins boh their noses through the brine. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. iii. (1879) 56 The Currancha takes little notice, 
except by bobbing its head. 

4 . Comb, (sbs.), as bob -apple, a game In which 
children bob for apples, either floating in water, 
or suspended ; bob -cherry, a game in which the 
player tries to catch with his teeth a cherry sus- 
pended at the end of a string ; + bob-chin, one 
who bobs his chin ; bob-fly, in angling, a second 
artificial fly that bobs on the surface of the water, 
to indicate the position of the end-fly; + bob- 
wood, a bob or float used with a harpoon. 

s68x Reply Mischief of l tn/osit. 3 To sec their Children play 
at * Bob-apple. 1714 Arbuthnot, etc. Martinas Scribl. v. 
117561 24 * Bob-cherry, .teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and constancy. 1885 Pall Mall G. 15 July xu 1-ord 
Robert Montagu, .described Government, upon the question 
of Reform, as ' playing at bob-cherry with the nation *. 16x4 B. 
Jonson Barth. Fair ; Keepe it during the Fayre,*Bobchin. 
183a K. J essf. Gleanings A at. Hist. Ser. 1. 300 You can easily 
find the *bob-fly on the top of the water, and thus be sure 
that the end-fly is not far off. 1883 Century Mag. 378 He 
looped on for dropper, or bob-fly, a *J^ord Baltimore 1697 
Dampier New Voy. (1699) 1. 35 At the other end of his staff 
(for a Harpoon] there is a light piece of wood called *Bob- 
wood, with a hole in it, through which the small end of the 
staff comes. 

Bob ityb), vA Also 9 dial. bab. [f. Bob 7.] 
intr. To fish {for eels) with a bob. (lienee 
humorously , ' to bob for whales \) 

16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. (16231 178 Other wayes . . to 
take Ecles, as. .with bobbing for them with great wormes. 
167a Dave n ant Vac. in Load. Wks. (1673) 390 All day on 
Thames to bob for Grig. 1786 H. Walpole Acct. Giants 
Wks. 1798 II. 94 These giants . . seldom come down to the 
coast ; and then I suppose only to bob for whales. 1833 
Eraser's Mag. VII. 54 He. .bobs and dibbles till he hooks 
his prey. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads iii. (1884) 2a 
The eel is the support of numbers of fishermen, who * bob ' 
for it with bundles of worms threaded on worsted. 

b. fig. To seek to capture or obtain by artifice ; 
to ' fish for 

167a Davenant Wits Wks. (1673) 183 He lies not there To 
bob for Griggs, but to bob for the People. 1840 E. Napier 
Scenes a Sp. For. Lands II. v. 163 Even captains are not 
catchahle every day ; she bobs away at them for a couple 
ofyears. 

Bob (bpb), adv. The verb stem of Bob v. 2 or 3 , 
used to denote sudden action. 

1673 Mar veil Reh. Transp. II. 353 Turne but over the 
Leaf and you meet full hob; ' Reverendissimo in Christo 
Patri et Domino.' 187a Baker Nile Tribut . iL 3a Bob I 
and away it went. 

II BobffiC (bdu-bik). Also bobaok, bobak. [Pol. 
bobak. 1 A burrowing-squirrel found in Poland 
and adjoining countries, called also Polish Marmot. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. a6x This animal [marmot] is 
found in Poland under the denomination of the boback. 
180a Bingley Anim. Biog. (18x3) I. 387 The burrows which 
the Bobacs form in the ground, are constructed obliquely. 
Bobadil. Name of a thrasonical character 
in Ben Jonson's Every Man in Hum., used to 
designate a blustering braggart who pretends to 
prowess. Hence Bobadi'lian, Bobadilish adjs. 
Bobadillam. 

1971 P. Parsons Newmarket 1 . 8s Stay, stay, my good 
Bobadil, 1 have not done with you yet. c 1778 Conouerors 
34 Such valiant Bobadils are caress'd and knighted. 1830 

..1 ur m.!. I_i C J r_ 


34 Such valiant Bobadils are caress'd and knighted. 1830 
Blachw. Mag. XXVII. 735 This hlustcr and braggadocio, 
these burly Bobadilisms. 183a Fraser's Aftg.v. 163 A 


BobadUkih bulletin. «8|7 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. iU. X45 
That BobadiUan methoaof contest 
t Bobinot. Ohs. Also 4-5 bob(b)*uno*; 
[a. OF. bobance (also boban, •ant ) arrogance, pomp ; 
cf. Pr. bobansa of same meaning. Sec Diez.J 
Boasting, pride, pomp. 

rtuj E. E. At tit. P. B. 170 Bobaunce & bost ft bolnonde 
priyde. c xjBo.Y/r Ferumb. 383 Y . . am y*come wyy u> fiji i 
lor ol Jw grete bobbaunce. c 1386 Chaucer IVtfes Prat. 569 
Certainly Lsey for no bobance, Yet was I neuere wiihouicn 
purueiance On manage. issj Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. cccxcix. 
693 For all the great pride and bobance that they were of 
before. 1534 — Gold. Bh. M. A urel. 1 1546) A a vj b, How 
often we trust the bobance of this world. 

b. concr. in pi. * Pomps and vanities.' 

*478 Bk. Noblesse 80 Escheweng alle coxtius arraiementis 
of clothing, garmentis, and bobauncees, 
t BobAHit. Ohs. [a. OF. boban, bobant, in 
same sense: see prcc.] Pride, boasting; » Bobance. 

e xysaGuy IVarw. (A.i 3816 pe riche soudan. So prout he 
is. & of so gret boban. a !4jja Nut. de la Tour vi868> 18 
Nat hauing her herte to the bobant of the worlds, c S4I9 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymou viii. 193 By this boban, Roulandc 
and Olyver ben mounted in to so grete pride that, etc. 
t Bobbed, ppfi a. Obs. [f. Hob v.~ + -ed 1 .] 
Struck with the list ; ? swollen with blows. 

1573 Tussrr Hush. (1878) ao6 What bobbed lips, what 
ierfts, what nips 1 [but 1 blobbed .) 

Bobbed (bpbd), a. [f. Bob riM+-ED 2 .] Fur- 
nished with a Hob (in various senses) ; formed into 
a bob ; cut short (as a horse’s tail). 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 111. 130 Frogs .are. .metamor- 
phosed into another shape . . from tailed to bobbed. 167s 
Loud. Gas. No. 999/4 A white Mane »horn, white Tail bob d. 
1696 Ibid. No. 32,11/4 A Bright Bay Nag . . with . . a shorn 
Main and bob'd Tail. 

t Bobber 1 . Obs. [f. Bob v.\ 2 + -ebV] 

1 . A deceiver. 

154a Uuall Erastn. Apo/h. 6n, Those persones lie pro- 
nounced woorthie to be accounpied deceytful, bobbers of 
uientie, which© by frauds dyil inakeeche manne beleue, etc. 

2 . A mocker, one who taunts. 

1376 N ewton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (x 633) «6o The ('holer- 
ioke are bitter taunters, di y bohliers, nipping giber*, and 
scorncfull mockers of others. 

Bobber 2 (bpbai). [(Two or more words) f. 
Hob 1 / 3 , 8 4 - -eb l.J 

1 . He who or that which bobs up and down or 
in and out ; spec, a float used in angling, also the 
bob-fly (see Hob t/.H 4). 

1837 Lockiiart Life Scott <1839) IX. 247 To catch one 
trout . . with the fly and another with the bohher. s88x 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 654 You can see the bobber dam e upon 
the ripples. 

2 . One who bobs for eels. (In East Anglia 
called bobber .) 

x88a Blachw. Mag. Jan. 99 The hunch of worms strung on 
worsted with which the eel-babber works. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broatls [we Boa sh. x 7]. 

8. dial, and slang. A fellow-workman, mate, 
or * chnm \ Cf. Bob sbA 
i860 W. Whitk Round Wrekin 34 Bobber being the equi- 
valent of chum. 1B71 Daily News 19 May, As he bells 
these, the buyers or their ' bobbers ’ carry them off. 
Bobbffiry (bp‘ bari). slang. [According to Col. 
Yule, and others, an Anglo-Indian representation of 
Hindi Bdp re ! O father 1, a common exclamation 
of surprise or grief. Forby has it in 1830 as East 
Anglian dialect ; and it has been plausibly (as to 
the form) referred to Sp. boberia folly; but the 
evidence for its origination in India is decisive.] 
Noise, noisy disturbance, ' row \ ■ 

x8x6 1 (Juiz ' Grand Master (Adventures in Hindostan) 
xi. 48 The muse now blushes to disclose The bobbery that 
here arose. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xxvii, There’ll lie a 
bobbery in the pig-*ty before long. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-oh., Bobbery , a disturbance, row, or squabble ; a term 
much used in the East Indies and China. X870 Punch 
1 7 May 227, I might in quiet hold my own. And not go 
kicking up a bobbery. 

Bobbin (bp-bin), shy Forms: 6 bobbyn, 6-8 
bobin, 7- bobbin, [a. F. bobine 1 a quil for a 
spinning wheele ; also a skane or hank of gold or 
silver thread ' (Cotgr. 161 1) ; origin unknown : see 
guesses in Littrd and Diez.] 

1 . An article round which thread or yam is 
wound, in order to be wound off again with facility, 
and as required, in weaving, sewing, etc. 

a. * A small pin of wood, with a notch, to 
wind the thread about when women weave lace.' J. 
(A cylinder 3 or 4 in. long, like athickish pencil.) 

b. A wooden or metal cylinder, perforated so as 
to revolve on a spindle, having a flange or 1 head ’ 
at one or both ends (according to the purpose for 
which it is adapted), used to receive thread or yarn, 
and give it off by unwinding, in the processes of spin- 
ning, warping, weaving, name- work knitting, etc. 

O. A small spool for receiving the thread, placed 
within the shuttle, in some sewing machines. 

In many parts of England : An ordinary 
'reel 'or 'spool', on which sewing cottcfti, silk, 
etc. are wound for sale and use, having the form 
of a small wooden cylinder, with a broad edge or 
rim at both ends. 


1530 Palrgr. 199/1 Bobbyn for a sylke woman, bobin. 
1603 Holland Plnianh's Mor. xaao Turned in mane r of 
spindles or bobin*, as (bike spin or twist therewith. *660 
Fuller Worthies t. 246 Bone-lace U is flamed, because first 
made with bone (since wooden) bobbins, 1709 Puiaun in 
Phil. Trans. LI. S3 The old method of reeling the silk over 
u bobin. 1796 Sheridan in SW 0 's Lott. (1768/ IV. 165 if 
my skin were dry, my bones would rattle like a bag 6f 
bobbin*. 1869 Palmkkr Lace vii. iso The Oftener the bob- 
bin* arc twisted the dearer and more esteemed is the Valen- 
ciennes. 1876 J. Waits Brit. Mtuuf. 111 . 136 It draws 
out the cotton, twists it, and winds it upon a bobbin. 

e. A reel round which wire is coiled in electrical 
instruments. 

1870.IL Fe McuftoM Electr. 41 The thread. -Is wound round 
a slender movable bobbin. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 
II. xvi. 441 'l*he bobbins, in which the currents are induced. 
2. 1 A fine cord in halierdashery ' (Beck Draper s 
Diet.) ; • round tape' (Webster). 

XS78 [Beck Drapers Diet. s.v., In >578 we find ‘ Skotish 
bobin hylke ’, and ' bobbing ' appearing in an inventory of 
that date in conjunction with twine and thread]. 1641 
Milton A mimadv. Wks. (1851) 191 To rumple her laces, her 
frizzles, and her bobin*. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. it. i, Tied 
with bobbin* of gold thread. 1866 Blackmore Cradock N. 
xlvi. 305 A leathern hag. .wash leather tied with bobbin, 
f 3. Sc. The seed-pod of the birch. (Jamieson.) 
c x«6a A. Scott Month of May, To bring in bowis and 
birlan bobbynis. 

4. A rounded piece of wood attached to a string, 
which passes through a door, and is fastened to 
the latch, so as to raise it. Hence bobbin-latch. 

Little Red Riding-hood (ed. 1820) * Pull the bobbin and 
the latch will go up. Little Red Riding-hood pulled the 
bobbin, and the door opened. 

5. Comb., os bobbin-mill, • turner ; bobbln-laoe, 
lace made on a pillow with bobbins ; bobbin- 
stand, a frame for holding the bobbins of a weav- 
ing- or spinning-machine; bobbin-winder, a 
contrivance for winding thread, etc. on a bobbin ; 
t bobbin-work, ‘ work woven with bobbins *. J. 
See also Bobbin-net. 

1681 Grew Museum ij.) Not netted nor woven with warp 
nud woof, but after the mauncr of hobbinwork. 1837 Mrh. 
Gakkkll C. Bronte I, 68 A bobbin-mill . . where wooden 
reels were made. 1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 4/3 Born at 
Troutbeck . . he served bis lime to the trade of bobbin-turner. 

Bobbin, si.- dial. [Cf. Babhin : but can it be 
the same as prcc. VJ A small bundle or fagi>t of 
fire wood. 

Kent. dial. Buying wood, making it up into bobbins, and 
then Kelling it for tire-ligliiing. 

Bo bbin, v. [I. Bobbin si *] To wind on bob- 
bins. Hence Bo bbining vbl. si. 

1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. 5 May 8/5 Rope yam bobbining 
machine wanted, 4, 6 or 8 spindle*. 

Bobbinet, var. of Bobbin-kkt. 

Bo bbing, vbl. sb. Also (in sense 3) babbing. 
[Several words, f. Bob v. in various senses.] 

1. Heating, striking; also fig. the giving of a 
sharp ' rap ’ in speech. (See Bob sbfi 2 .) Hence 
bobbing-block. 

2506 Pt/gr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1 53i> *50 b, With spyttynges, 
babbynges, and other tunnenle* many and dyuerse. iggi 
PhaKm sKneid v. N iij, I«oude their brasts w* bobbings 
ring*. 1573 Gascoigne Wks. (15871 996 A bobbing block©, 
a beating xtooke, an owle. x6oa Poems in pur Usque 4 To 
leave off Stumming for dry Bobbing. 

2. Movement up and down ; dancing, curtsying, 
etc. (See Hob v.*). 

a 1776 in Herd Coll. Sc. Songs II. X14 (Jam.) Wl’ bobbing 
Willie’s shanks are sair. ills Hr. Martineau Each amt 
A ll v. 6s There was plenty of bobbing from the girls. z86g 
Englishman's Mag. Oct, 310 Bees . . making a ceaseless 
bobbing in the flowers. 

8. Fishing for eels with a bob. (In East Anglia 
babbing \ which also signifies a method of catching 
crabs; see quot. 1867.) 

1653 W. I .au son Seer. Angling in Arb. Gamer I. 193 
There in a third usual way to catch Eels, called * Bobbing ’. 
1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 105 Thin grave and ponder- 
ous creature may like Ecles be taken and pull'd up only 
with bobbing. 1867 Smyi h Sailor's Word-bk., Babbing, an 
cast-country method of catching crabs, by enticing them to 
the surface of tbe water with huited lines and then taking 
them with a landing net. 

Bo'bbing, (pi. a . [Several words, f. Bob v. in 
various senses.] 

fl. Mocking, flouting, satirical. Obs. 

stag Camden Rem. 22 With these bobbing rimes. 

1 2. Striking. Obs. 

1967 Studley Seneca's Hippolytus (1581) 63 Dash out on 
mee thy bobbing bolt. 

3. That bobs up and down or from side to side ; 
dancing; curtsying. 

a 1700 Drvden 1J.1 Jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 
Pluck’d from Moors’ ears. x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 7a 
Bobbing rabbits, wild and shy. stflB Gd. Words July 443 
He took off his hut to bobbing apple- women. 

b. Bobbing Joan : an old dance-tune. Bobbing 
John: a nickname of the Earl of Mar in 1715, 
referring to his liehaviour to successive dynasties. 

1736 Hop Garland <N.) Strike up Bobbing Joan, Or I'll 
break your fiddle. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Nett Cook 
Moral, Don't let your Niece sing 1 Bobbing Joan' 1 

Bobbin-net* bobbinet (bp bin, ne t, bp-bi- 
net). [f. Bobbin + Net.] A kind of machine- 
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made cotton net, originally imitating the 'late 
made with bobbins on a pillow. Also ait rib, 

s8je Barrage Been. Ma*nf. xxxUi. (ed. 3) 330 The bobbin- 
net machine occupies little space, anf Stones qf Commerce 
S17 The frame ad lace, or bobbin*, i» a recent invention^ 
Manufactured by machinery. 1M4 Stubbd Mercant.Cfr- 
tutor (9 Mar. 370/1 The increasing snpenesslon of pUlow- 
made lace by lace bobbinet made by machine power. 
Bobbish (tybif), a . dial, and slang. [Cf. 
lion a ., Bob s.*J Well ; in good health and spirits. 

18x3 ref. Bosbisni.v]. 1819 Scott in Lockhart xliv, (1643) 
394. 1 trust yon will find me pretty bobbish. 1899 Dickens 
Atch. Mick. Ivii, ‘The cows in well, and the boys is bobbish.’ 
1891 Da Quimcxy Let. Car title ou Pope Wk*. XI 1 1. 5 Finding 
himself * pretty bobbish * on the morning after the memor- 
able night in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Hence Bo'boiehly adv. Well, fairly, briskly. 
1813 Scott in Lockhart x. iChandos) 333 The book bus 
gone off here very bobbish ly. 18x9 — ibid. xlv. J V. 385 You 
wilt find me baking pretty bobbishly. 

Bobble (bp’b'l). v. colloq. [frequentative of 
B /it v* (see -LB , helped by onomatopoeic sug- 
gestiveness: cf. also JJoblk* Habhli, Bubble.] 
mtr. To move with continual bobbing. 

x8xs W. Tennant Antler F. 1. xxxvi, Hobbling, liohbling 
round, and straining hard for Mag. 

Bo'bble, sb. [f. prcc. vb.J The movement of 
agitated water. 

1880 Rex ant ft Rick Seamy Side xxviti. 336 Outside 
Swanage Bay there in always what the jocose captain of the 
Heather Bell calls a 'bit of a bubble . 1884 .V/. James' t 
Cam. 33 Mar. <F* There’ll be a pretty bobble up across tide 
afore we get under llie land. 

Bobby (ty’bi), sb. 

1. Pet form of Bdb, familiar perversion of Robert. 

2. [Hence probably in allusion to the name of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Peel, who was Home 
Secretary when the new Metropolitan Police Act 
was passed in 1838.) A slang nickname for a 
policeman. See also Peeler. 

xSsx Mathew Limit. Labour 16 (Ho|»pe) He could musrle 
half a dozen bobbies before break fast. 1877 Bksakt ft 
Kick Sam 0/ Vale. 11. xxiii. 367 (He] might have been killed 
only that the bobbies interfered. 1884 1 * J. Jennings iu 
L inker Pape™ H- *iv. 17 Frequently when the constables 
made their appearance . . they were hooted and insulted, 
mobs following them crying out ' crusher ’, ‘ raw lobster 
* Bobbies *, and ' Peelers . 

Bo'bby, v. Obs. rare. T * Bon v . 1 2. or Hob v 2 1 . 

14. . MS. Addit. 1 1748 f. 145 (Halliw.t The clooth byfore 
H eyen to. To bobby pe (Christ] ]>uy knit hit so. 

Bob-cherry : sec Bob v.a 4. 
t Bobet, sb. Obs. [f. Bob sb* or v 2 ; with 
the suffix cf. buffet .] A blow with the fist, a cuff. 

c 1340 Cursor ,tflt66a j (Trin.) Si^en in hkhonde |»ei sett : 
a inuchel greet rede And to him pleiden a bobet : ft had 
him say in dede Whiche of hem jaf |m stroke CX440 Promp. 
Pant. 41 Bobet, toll a/a. colUtfus. 1330 Palhum. 199/1 Bobet 
on the heed, caip de poing. 

t Bobet, v, Obs. [f. prec.] Irons. To strike 
with the list ; to cuff. Hence Bobetting, vbl . sb. 

v 1440 Promp. Pa»v. 41 llobcttyn, coltophito. — Bobet- 
ynye, collafizada. 

Bob-fbol, Bob-her: see Bob v. i 4. 

Bobinet, var. of Hodbin-net. 
t Bo'blft, v. Obs. To Imbble. [Hut cf. also 
Hobble, Bubble.] Hence Bobling ppl. a. 

c 1330 Barclay Behaving tu Church , These foolcs . . Are 
chatting and bobling as it were in a fay re 1366 Stuulkv 
Senecas Agamemnon 1581) 156 There the head doth lye. 
With wallowing, bobling, mumbling tongue 

Bobolink (bp- wiigk). Also boblinooln, -Un- 
oon, boblink, (bob-o-linooln, bob-o-linkhom, 
Audubon), [app. at first Bob Lincoln , or Bob d 
Lincoln, a free rendering of the note or call of the 
bird.] A North American singing-bird {Dolicho- 
nyx oryzivorus), which appears in the northern 
states in spring, and returns southwards at the end 
of summer. Called also Rced-bini and Rice-bird. 

Monse A mtr. Gear. I.siolloblincoln. *809 W. Irving 
Kmcherb. 118611 75 In the merry month of Tune . . (when] 
the luxurious little boblincon revels among the clover blos- 
soms of the meadows. 1840 — Wolferfs R. 1 185s) 00 The 
happiest bird of our spring . . is the Boblincon, or Boblink, 
as he is commonly called. 1849 T. Parker Wks. Vll. 943 
Who listen to the whippoorwill end the bobolink. l8tt in 
Life W. Irving IV. 163 The history of the boblink, or nob- 
o-ftncoln. 1879 Lowell Poet . Whs. 37a The bobolink has 
come. 

fBoboiyne. Obs. rare. [Cf. Bob v.\ also 
Sp. hobo fool.] A fool, a gaby. 

a 15*8 Skelton Image Ifypocr . tv. Wks. II. 445 Be we not 
bobolynes Sutch lesings to bcleve. 

Bob-gled, Bob-sleigh. U.S. A sled or 
sleigh, made of two short sleds or sleighs coupled 
together ; used in drawing logs from the forest to a 
river or public road, and tor various other purposes. 
1848 60 in Bartlett. 

Bobltay. [f. Bob (uncertain in what sense) + 
Stay sb.] * A rope used to eonfine the bowsprit 
of a ship downward to the stem . . . [Its use] is to 
draw down the bowsprit and keep it steady ; 
and to counteract the force of the stays of the 
fore-mast, which draw it upwards.* Falconer 
Diet. Marine ( 1 769). ± 


sfg I Ckrom. in Ann. Reg. 78/x They . . pasted the end cf 
the mizen top sail sheet through the enemy's hubstay. 1840 
R. Dana Rif Matt xxx. six New and strong MoUys 
(werej fitted in the place of the chain ones. x8 M 'Stown 
hkhgk * Brit, Sports il viil L 1 5 Heave down the bobetay, 
and then haul the topmast forward again. 

b. attrib as in bobslay-eotlar, •koto, - plate . 

x88y Smyth S a Hods Word-H,, Robtiay-eollars . . are al- 
most entirely superseded by iron bends. Ibid* Bobetay* 
bates, those cut through the fore-pert of the knee of the 
head, between the cheeks, for the admission of the bobetay ; 
they are not much used now, tut eha.n bobstays are almost 
universal, which Are secured to plates by shackles. 
Bob-tail. [f. Bob sb . t + Tail.J 

A. Properly two words (hpb t£’l): The tail (of 
a horse) cut short. 

[Must be earlier titan 1577 : when the vb. occurs.] 1667 
Loud. Cog. No. 311/4 A fine light Bay Stone-horse . . with 
bis Mayne shorn, and a bob tall 1710 Ibid. No. 581 8/4 A 
brown Nag . with n Bob Ta.I. 

B. attri b. (bp-bfril). Having a bob tail. 

*6©S Shake. Lear 111 vi. 73 Hound or Spauielt, Hrache. or 
Lvtn : Or Bobtaile tight (like] or Troudle (Jo. trundle] 
tatle. i8ag M army at r. Mitdmay xxiii, The bob-tail Cur. 
s8s8 Lowell Biglot v P. i, Trainin’ round in bobtail goats. 
s8n Pkiladetpk. Et •en.Star 13 Feb. 3/4 Bob-tail Courtesies 
. .The old familiar bob-tail cam. 

O. sb. ibf'btrU). 

1 . A horse or dog with its tail cut short. 

1676 Load. Gas. No. 1115^4 A white Mare, and a Mock 
Nag. .both Bob-tails. 0x843 Southey tip. A. Cunningham 
Wks. IU. 309 Mongrel uml cur and bob-tail, let them yelp. 

t b. A kind of arrow : sec quot. 

1S44 Amcn am Taxoph. t Arb. Iis6 Those that be lytle lirested 
and big toward the hede called by theyr lykeuesse taper 
fashion . . and of Koine merrye fellowts bobtaylex. 

+ 2 . transf. A contemptible fellow, a cur. Obs. 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas 11. ii. y/o lie not bo bob’d t* 
th’ nose with every bobtail. 

fd. (See quot.) Obs. 

*!>3 II Kii ns Junius ’ Momenclator 533 J).) Cousins by 
ntariage, or kinred <sh they commonly icrme it) by bobtaile. 

4 . collectively. [lVrh. referring to s nntl 3.] 
Tag-rag and bob-tail, or tag t rag, and bob-tail • 
the common herd, the rabble. S*.e Tag. 

*63960 Pkpys Diary 6 Mar., The dining-room, .was full 
of tag, rag, and bobtail, duncing, Ringing, and drinking. 
*7*5 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Ode to R. A y s u. Wks. 1813 1. 80 
’lagragH and Bobtails of the sacred Brush. x8ao Coi.qu- 
houn Comm. Thames iL 75 Ihat lowust class of the com- 
munity who are vulgarly denominated the Tag-Rag and 
Bobtail, ci 8x7 Hoot; Tales 4 Sk. V. 255 The tag-rag and 
bob-tail |>an of the citizens of Kdinburgh. x8ao ITyson 


bob-tail |Mirt of the citizens or Edinburgh. xUao IIyeon 
Blues 11. 33 The rag, tog, and bobtail of those they call 
' Blues 1840 Du.kknh Bam. Fudge xxxv, 1 We don t take 


in no tagrag and bobtail at our house. 1 

Bobtail (bpbtr l), v. [f. prec.] irons. To 
dock the tail of ; fig. to cut short, shorten, curtail. 

*377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Itolinshed VI. 38 A noble 
man, having a surpassing good horse, .did bobtaile him, 'east 
anie of his friends, .should craue him. a x60o Butler Re w. 
U759) II. 16B He is very just to the first Syllables of Words 
but always bobtails the last, a xyeo Songs Costume (1849) 
179 This Cloak .. bobtayl’d the gown, Put prelacy down, 
And trod on the mitre to reach at the crown. 

Iicnce Bob -tailed a. [f. vb. or ab.], with tail cut 
Bhort ; short-tailed. 

1640 King 4 North. Man 6a la Hazl. E . P. P. IV. 393 His 
bob- tailed aog lie out did call. 170a Loud. Gao. No. 3B50/4 
A clubbed bob-tail'd black Mare. . *863 Hawtmoknk Our 
Home 1. 19 The bolv-tailed coat and mixed trousers consti- 
tuted a very odd-looking court-drcsa. 

Bob-white ily'bihwdit). [So called from its 
note.] A popular uarae of the common partridge 
of North America ( Odontophorus Virginxanus\ 
>864 in WEBftTER. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 483/1 Of all 
the game birds of America, none is better appreciated by 
the sportsman than little Bob- white. 

Bob- wig : see Bon sb 1 4. 

Boo, boo-land, etc. : see Book sb. 

Boo, obs. pa. t. of Bake v. 

II Bocagft. [mod.F. bocage (tokr,;' wood 
OK. boscage ] Woodland : a by-form of Bobcagx. 

1844 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I- 68 whole fields, meadows, 
bocageg. 1869 Freeman A omu Con q. (1876) lll.xiL 147 The 
men of the bocage and the men of the plain. 

II Bocal (bflka-l, Ivor kii). [mod.K. and Sp. bocal, 
related to late L. baucale, ad. Gr. £av*d Ats vessel 
for cooling liquids in, finvubKtov narrow-necked 
vessel. Cf. It. boccale , and Ger. pokal.] A glass 
bottle or jar with a short wide neck. 

[17566V*//. Mag. XXVI. 8 There are now fourteen French 
ships in our mole, the greatest part of which are laden with 
bocal as.) 1847 in CtAio; and in mod. Diets. 

II Boownc. Obs. [Kr., f. the name of the in- 
ventor, Bocan , dancing master to Queen Anne of 
Austria.] 1 A stately figure-dance, much esteemed 
in the 1 7th cent! Litti^. 

4 x70s Sedlev Grupptbipr m. L Wks. (1766) eej You would 
have a grave, seriou^ dknee, perhaps T . . the courante, the 
bocane, the sambwsdet 

f Bo’Ofttdlsmg^ ppt. a. nonce • W. [f. next : 
see -isi.] Forming awkward or bad syllogisms ; 
reasoning awkwardly. 

tfiga Woman's Vniv. in Watson Sc. Poems in. 103 Her 
I bocardising Captions are. From eon, or else from edrs. 

I Booardo bokardo (bekfi-ide). [In med. 
j L. the logical term goes back to the 1 ath or 13th c. 


On the question of its relation to senses 2, 3, there 
appears to he^no eridenee : the conjecture has been 
offered that the prison may have been named in 
jocular reference to the impossibility of directly 
reducing this mood to the First Figure, or because 
it was constricted an awkward form of the syllogism 
to get out of. The mutual relation of tenses a 
and 3 is also uncertain : 10 for as lire evidence 
goes, a may be a specific use of 3, or 3 a generalised 
application of 2. If the prison was named from 
tUe scholastic term, there would be an appro- 
priateness in the name being first given in Oxford.] 
1 . Logic. A mnemonic word, representing by Its 
vowels the fifth mood of the thiid figure of syllo- 
gisms, in which the premisses are a particular 
uegati\e a: >d a universal affirmative, and tl.e conclu- 
sion a particular negative, the middle term being 
the subject of both premisses: thus some M is 
not P ; all M is S ; some S is not P. 

1309 Barclay ShyfPe of Folyt 11874) I. T44 Another 
corny th in with bocardo and pheryzon. 1838 Sin W Hamil- 
ton Logic xxii. 1. 443 Bocardo. which. . wax th* opprobrium, 
of the scholastic xyatam of reduction. 1870 Bowen Logic 
304 Baroko and Bocardo have been xtumbUng-blocks to the 
logicians. 

t 2 . The name of the prison in the old North Gate 
of the city of Oxford, pulleo down in 1771. 

*135 R- Layion. in Strype Eixl. Mem. 1. 1. aio Wee haue 
set T>unce (Dun* Scotus] in Bocai do^and haue Utterly ban- 
ished him Oxford for ever, with all Iiin blynd gloasex. i«s 
Latimer Let. Ibid. III. 11. App. xxxvi. 99 An epistle sent ny 
Mr. Latimer to all the uniayncd lovers of Godds trewthe 
owte of a prison in Oxenford, called Bocardo. 1694 Strype 
A bp. Crammer 111 >.i. 341 And so Cranmer was returned to 
Bocardo, and the other two (Ridley and 1 .a timer) to other 
Places. S77K Wharton Newman's Corses, Rare tidings for 
the wretch whose ling ‘ring score Remains unpaid, bocardo 
is no more. X874 M. Burrows It orthiet At! Souls iti. 37 
Hix brother, who was confined in Bocardo, the famous old 
prison-gateway which formerly stood at the top of Corn- 
market Street. *•75 M. Pattison Casaubon 415. 

f 3 . A prison, dungeon. In in, into \to) Bocardo. 

1333 (The quot. of this date in 3, may possibly have the 
general sense of 'in prison’], siga Latimer Term. bef. 
Edit?. PI, 932 Elias had preachedtlods word .. Wax not 
this a seditious fellow? was not this fellows preaching a 
cause of all the trouble in Israel ? Wn> he not worthy to 
be caM into bocardo or little ease? 1583 Siuanxs Anat. 
Abus. Kvijb, If he have not to satisfie aswel the one as 
th’other then to Bocardo goeth he as round as a ball, where 
he dial l>e sure to lye unlill he rotle. 1653 Bailib 

The Dissuasive . .vinduated « 16551 6a For myself, I care 
the lew to lie ca«t in these Bocardo’s. S709 Let. to Ld 
Afhtyor] 6 Your Lordship cou’d. .not put him in Bocardo. 

Booare, obs. f. Bckikkb, scribe. 

Booasin (bp kdsin). Also 5 bokesy, 6-7 boc- 
oaain(e. [a. Sp boract cotton stuff used for lining, 
(also of its Fr. form boccasin (Cotgr.), now bon- 
costin', a. Turk. Iniluisi » r bog- 

hast cotton cloth (Kieffer el Bianchi).] ' A kind 
of fine Buckeram, that hath a resemblance of taffato, 
and is much used for lining.* Cotgr. 

. M* Inv. in Ripon Ch. Ai ts 366, viij ulnx de blakke 
hokesye . una toga lyned cum Irokesy. x6xx Coins , Boc- 
casin, Roccnsin. 17*4 french Bk. Rates 36 Boucasin-stuff 
per Piece of xa Ells. 17a* Bahj-y, Hot cosine , fine Buck- 
rain, a sort of Linen Cloth. 1733 Johnson, Becasine [as ia 
Bailey) ; and in biter Diets. 

fl BoOCa (bi kki, bp ki). [It. *, - 1 mouth *.] 

1 . A circular opening in a glass- furnace, through 
which the melting-pots are inserted and withdrawn. 


X799 G. Smith Laborat. 1. 167 The mouth of a glass Air- 
mice is called the bncca. *®3P G- Porter Porcelain 159 
The openings, .serving for the introduction of the materials 
and for the removal of the melted gla*s, ore called boccas. 


2 . (See quot.) 

x88s Pop. Sei. Monthly XIX. 51 The active bocca or mouth 
of Vesuvius. 

1 Boooarella (bokkarelli, bpk&rc-l&). [It., 
dint, of prec ] A smaller opening on either side 
of the 1 bocca * in a glass-furnace. 

*798 G. Smith Laborat. I. <67 On each side of the bocca, 

. is a smaller hole, or boccarella. 183a G. Porter Porcelain 
, 158 Sometimes called a boccarella, but more generally by 
. the familiar name of nose-hole. 

Bocohe, Boocher, obs. ff. Botch, Butcher, 
tBooe 1 . Obs. Ichthyol . [ad L box, ph bikes, 
the name of a fish in Pliny (NJf. xxx 11. xi.) ; cf. 
Fr. boeque a ' great-eyed Cackerell fish * (Cotgr.).] 
An acanthopterygian fish {Box or Bobps vulgaris), 
also called liogue (family Sfaridse), found in the 
' Mediterranean, and rarely on the British coast. 
s6x7 Riuer Diet., Boces. email fishes ho called. Lamer 
mmmdes. 1733 Chamdrbn Cyel Subp , Boce, the name given 
by Aristotle, and many other of die antient Greek writers 
to the fish commonly cnlled by authors hoops. 
tBoo« 2 . Obs. [a. OF. bos wood, bush.] A 
by-form of Bara. 

148a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 40 A full depe valeye and a 
derice set with bocis and bxackys on euery syde. 

Booe, obs. form of Boobb, Bong, Botcb. 

Boohohare, obs. f. Botch ml 

Booher, -or, boch rnr, etc^ obs. ff. Bdtohxr. 

Booht. obs. form of Bocout. 

f Bo'OiOtt. Obs. rare. [ineg. f. mod.L. bocmm 9 


Monthly XIX. 51 The active bocca or mouth 
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£ F. kaeti cf. Boon id.*, Boron A glandular 
swelling in the neck. 

lit; Boom* Breru. Heedth ihr. m Bodum or Nwta bo 
tfco&tin wordes. la English it is a a welling the which 
doth grow la the titrate and in the necke. .net unit bottom 
cenmooly children hath, .aoddeutal bocions auutaeth to 
age or by aychatinne. 

Book 9 bodh 4 iad > etc. : see Book j*. 

• Book, var. of Book ahd Bolk v. to belch. 

Bookeler(a, boder, obs. ff. Buckler. 

t Bo ekcrtl, ho oksrsk Obs. [Origin un- 
known ; cf. Bawk lb, Bawrkt.] Names said to be 
given to the male and female, respectively, of a 
kind of long- winged hawk. 

Idas Walton Aeegur 1 a The Gerfalcon and Jerkin . . the 
Bockerel end Bockeret. tSjm Rav Pk Hot. Lett. (1718) 113 
There are, beridot. .a Boccarell, and a Boccaret. *1 hey are 
the Names of the Male and Female, syn iSeo in Hailey. 

Bucket, obs. form of Bucket. 

Booker (brk>). [Baitlett compares Du. bokaal 
(see Bocal), of which it may be diminutive form.] 

* A bowl or vessel made from a gourd. A term 


peculiar to the city of New York and its vicinity.’ 
Bartlett Diet. Anur. (i860). 

Booking (bykiij). [f. the village Boeking in 
Essex. JAkind of coarse woollen drugget or lume. 

xyflp B. Martin Nat. Hut. Eng. II. Essex 33 Buys, of 
which this Village has a peculiar Sort, called Dockings. 

. _ 1 Bartlett Diet. Anur.. Hocking, a kind of baize or 

woollen cloth, .used to cover floor or to protect carpets. 

Boole, booullie, obs. forms of Buoklk. 

t Bo'o-lodon. Obs. [OK. ink book 4- lldtn, 
Imten, Latin, hence, literary language: see Lkden.J 
Hook -Latin, the lAtin language ; afterwards book- 
language. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron . Intrixl , Her siud on bis fif 

xefieade, Englisc, and Hrittisc and WiUc, and Scyrtiw:, and 
Pyh tine, and lloc I .edeti. fiiw Lamb. Horn. 117 KpUropus 
is gerkisc noma fiet is on lioc feden speculator, t iaoo Trin. 
ColL /few. 151 Iaoob on boc leden is iclcpcd under.plautcre. 

Booaom, -um, obs. forms of Buxom. 


t Bo’cspell. Obs. [OE. boc l>ook + OE. spell 
story. J A history or narrative. 

c xso§ Lav. 17487. Ibid. 19433 Nu ich be wulle tellen a 
biiaen boc-spmllen [e b»**»« boc-spellej. 


t Bo cstaif, -StftV#. Obs. [OE. bocstnf cor- 
resp. to OS. bbestab (MDu. boekstaf ), OIICI. buoh - 
stab ^MllG. buochstap , mod G. bucks tube). ON. 
lukstafr (>»w. bokstaf \ Da. bo;stav ). i f. Goth. 
*bukasta/s , 1 letter (of the alphabet) 1 . L bok writing- 
tablet, book + stop- btafT, letter ; according to some, 
orig. 1 bcech-stalf', but sec Book. This interesting 


oM word, still in full use in continental languages, 
survived in English only to the 13th c. f when it was 
superseded by letter. Its modem form would have 
l>cen bockstaff or buchstaff, as a connexion with 
book was or was not explicitly retained.] A letter 
(of the alphabet). 

a 1000 Elens 91 (Go Se blaca beam bocHtofum awriten. 
c uoo Ormin 4305 Writenn o Grickis*he boc Kihht wibb 
bocsinfesR scxc. c taog I ,\v. 7637 Kcole cunne boc-stauen 
a: fterc hilte wes igruueu loot 111 later lexij. 

Bodd- see Bod-. 


Boddle, variant of Buddle, com marigold. 

Bodder, Boddom, obs. f. Bother, Bottom. 

Bodd (bJ"d\ s/1. 1 [Tom. Teut. : OE. boda — 
OEris. boda, OS. bodo (MI)u. and Du .bode), OHG. 
boto (MUG. and mod.G.A?/*), ON. bodi OTeut. 
*bodon' t f. bod- stem of beud-an : sec next.] 

One who makes an announcement ; a herald, a 
messenger. Obs. from 1 ath c., but recently affected 
by some writers on OE. history. 

rW K. jElfsed Bae/h. xxxvi. i, pit be eart boda ond for* 
rytiel fees an|nn leohter. c 117s Cott. How. wio Angeti 
(boden , archangels ilialihodenk tftxg K. C. Table Aipk. 
(ed. 3), /Wf, a messenger. 1848 Lytton Harold in. it 40 
Fast . . went the bodes and riders of (he Karl. 187a k 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 114 The Beadle.. the Bode or mes- 
senger of the Court. 1880 Blmckw. Mag. Mar. 344 Their 
bodes brought the news of the landing at Pcvcnsey. 

Bod# ib£>*d), sb.- Also i".\ bod, 6 bond, 
[Com. Teut. : OK. bat/ (chiefly northern for gebod', 
cf. bebai \ neuter « OF ri a. bod, OS. gibod t l>u. ge- 
bod\ OHG. gnbot, (mod.G. gebot, hot ), ON. bod 
(Sw., Da. bud) OTeut. *gabadj{m, f. bod- pa. 
ppl. stem of beudan to offer, etc., see Bio v.] 

1 1 . Command, order, behest. Obs. 

a mao Hymns six. 109 lf*r.) We. .]w'ne bodu bnecon. ctaa% 
Lav. 301a 1 put bod wes ihalden. c 1340 < Jmw. f Or. A'ttf, 
853 pen were boun at his Inxle burnec m-noje. 

1 2 . Message, tidings. Obs. 

c iaeg Lav. 37999 He vrohte boden twife gode. 1*330 
Art A. # Mori. 3046 A bod com fram (lie sarraiin. e 1430 
I aimcLtCH Grail xliv. uo Thanne cam he to |»e mesMngen 
. .and of here bode ,flf hem answeryng. 1837 Ruth x« for n 
Latt. clxxvii. (186a) I. 4x9 Hi* bode (sever welcome to me, 
be what it wjlL 

1 8. Premonition, omen, augunr- Obs. 

rimCNAueui Part. Ponies 343 The owl eke, that of 
death the -bode ybrinaoth. 1813 Huroias Piigr. I. iti. xvii. 
a8j It was a good bode and haM>ie presage. «% a Shirucf 
Lamm Mom EpiL, If no fate Hava an unlucky bode. 

4 . Presentiment, foreboding, arch* 


U87 Fuituuq Comln. Hotimkod IIL *338 fx With better 
boa4 of lucks and lot, receive thou now the same. *l|f 
Hkavvshob Sou/(tfi$9) 314 Down black bodes, false flies. 
6- An offer of a price, a bid. Still in noith. dial 
auoo Trite. Coll. Horn. 313 p» beggure (whuyer] oentfl 
his bode. *194 P. PL Crodo 7x8 [Friars] bene at tone and 
at bode An bargeses vsftbe. *790 Bunns Loft. 8a, 1 re- 
fused fiffy-Ave shillings for her, which was the highest bode 
1 could squeate. sfxfl Scott Antiq. xxxix, ‘Ye shouid 
never tak n Ash-wife's first bode/ 1893 Reads C. Johnstons 
63 Half-a-crown wes his first bode, 
te. 7 Prayer, petition. Obs. cf. Bkdk. 
run Lamb. Horn. 65 Wcnnc seal bos bode {v.r. beode] 
us god don. 

t Bodd, -fA 3 Obs. Forms : 3-4 bod, 4-6 bode; 
north. 4 -5 bad, 4-6 bade, (4 baide, 6 bead . 
[Not found in OE., and either formed at a later 
time on Bide, on the analogy of abide , abode, or 
an aphetk form of Abode itself. In later use 
chiefly Sc , in form btuU, laid ] Biding, tarrying, 
waiting, delay. But Me : without delay. 

a 130* Cursor M. 3485 An auter (a brum] raised wh-outen 
bad. Ibid. avj5 AVii-oulen baide. c 1330 Will. Palerm * 
149 Bouse bod he braydes to he queue. *399 Barsov k 
Brncr vi. 403 1 HeJ gert arme Ids men . foroutenhaid. <1x440 
Bone Plor. 1018 Than was there no longer bode. X93S 
Stkwant Cron. Scot. I. bxi He drank him . . But ony luud. 
>989 Pkklb Chron. E*fw. /. 11874) 384 Make thou thy bode 
In resolution to revenge these wrongs. 

tBode, si.* Obs. [Origin and standing un- 
certain : see note in Cath. Angt.] A pole or perch. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 36 A Bode; goto. 

Bod# (lx«d), v.i Forms: 1 bodis(e)an, 1-2 
bodian, 2-4 bodi-»n. 4, 7 boden, 6-7 boad(e, 
4- bode. [OE. bodian, f. boda messenger; cf. 
ON. boda of same meaning.] 

+ i. Hans. To announce, proclaim, preach. Obs. 
fiioae Hymns x. 33 (Gr.) Bododon englas pxt acenned 
wacs Crist on eorfem. rraoo Age. Gosb. Matt. xidv. 14 pis 
godspel byfi budod \c xxfo Hatton U. boded] ofer ealle 
eorflan. a xtsg Leg. Kath. 148V Men schal beoden & bodicn 
hil ouer id. 

fb. absol. To preach (the gospel 'I. Obs. 
c x 000 Ags. Gosb. Matt. iv. 11 & yofian ongon sc HftUnd 
bodian. and eweoan, DoS dsod-bote. Ibid. Murk v. 30 He 
ongun bodixean [c x«8o Hatton G. Ixxlixen] 011 decapolim. 
cxiT$ Lamb. Horn. 93 [Hi] bodedeu mid une spec he. 

t la. To proclaim authoritatively, decree, order, 
hiil, command (a person) that. Obs. 

c IB03 Lay. 33730 I^teS blawen heincn and Irxlien mine 
moniicn |*nt muer mlc god moil to uihi mikien. a xsag St. 
Marker. 17, 1 biddc ant bodie ]mt 111 wurche mi wil. 

8. T'o announce beforehand, foretell, predict, 
prognosticate, presage, arch. 

a 1000 Elene 1 141 (Gr. past w*s oft liodod fcor ser beforan 
frain Truman worulde. <-1x73 Cott. Horn, ajs Hi. .bodeden 
ures hlnfordes tocyinc, a xsjo Owl <y Night, x x 55 Other thu 
bodes buses hrune. .Other tnu bodes cualm of orve. 1878 
Bulloker, Bode , to furvtel, or prognosticate. 17x5 Pope 
Iliad 1. 13a Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill 1 1771 
Franklin Antobiog. Wka. 1840 I. 79 There are croakers 111 
every country, always boding its rum. 

4 . Of things : To give promise of, be indicative 
of^ betoken, portend. 


1387 Tmevisa Higdrn (1885) II. >03 It bodid grete merite 
and vertue. X483 Cath. Angl. 36 To Bode, portendere. 
*8o a Shaks. Ham. 1. \. 6 g This boades some strange errtip- 
tion to our State. 1630 R. SrArvr.TON Xfrada’s Lotvd'. 
Warns nr. 60 All things seemed to head a Civill warre. 
xBaa Bvron Werner il i. 348 So much haste bodes Right 
little speed. x86o IVndai.1. Glac. 1. | 5. 37 That lingering 
rosy hoc which bodes good weather. 

D. esp. (with well or ill) To give good or bad 
promise, to augur well or ill. 

01700 Drvuf.n ij.), Whatever now The omen proved, it 
boded well to you. x8*a Whatf.i.y Let. in Life 11866) I. 
150, I can see nothing tnat bodes well to the Church Kstah. 
Iisnment : I fear its days are numbered. 1870 Disraeli 
Lot hair lxxxiv. 454 Some think this bodes ill fur the Church. 

t C. To signify, typify. Obs. 

ss^Trevima Higden Rolfs Ser. Ill, 13 Solomon's temple, 
boaedc holy chirche \in fignra froesentis ecelesist ]. 

5 . To have a presentiment of ; to forebode 
(generally evil). 

1740 Richardson Pamela '1824) I. Bo My presaging mind 
bodes horrid mischiefs. 1890 Blackie sEsehylnt II. 999 
And my soul, dark-stirred with the prophet's mood, Bodes 
nothing good. 

Bod#, t\- Se. [prob. f. Bode sb . 2 5 *-to make 
a * bode \1 t rates. To bid for, make an offer for. 

Se ntek Adage, Bode a robe and wear it, Bode a poke and 
bear it. 

Bode, early var. of bode. Booth, and of Boden. 

Bode * behoved, pa. t. of Butt v. 

Bodeful ib£u*dful), a. [f. Bode sb : 2 + -ful. A 
modem formation (not in Todd, Richardson, or 
Craig 1847) very frequent in modem poets and 
casuists.] Full of presage, boding, ominous. 

*8s* Scott Jtokcby vi. xxi, Over Redesdale it came, As 
bodeful as their beacon-flame, tip Eraser's Mag. VL 


bodeful as their beacon-flame, s8*a Fraser's Mag. VL 
39a The pause was bodeful. 1837 Car.lvi.r Fr. Rev. I. 1. 
111. Hi 53 A sign and wonder ; visible to the whole world ; 
bodeful of much. 1870 I aw ell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
I1873J 186 The voice of the bodeful bird. 

II Bod#g» (hpdf gi). [Sp. ; - wineshop :— L. 
apolhcca, a. Gr. dve&fsnf depfit, store.] A wine- 
shop in Spain ; recently adopted as a specific name 
for a cellar oi shop for the sale of wines only. 


BOQGS. 

*8*8 Vineyard to Decanter 18 The bodega, .wllke the 
English idea of a wine cellar, is a huge building above 
ground. 1879 Esoorr England 1. ifia Wine-shades, bode- 
gas, and saloons abound both above and underground 
pn Liverpool]. 1885 Mooch. Examiner 14 July s/i Au 
enterprising firm of wine merchants have popularised their 
specialities by the multiplication of bodegas. 

B«€l#kyn(ne, obs. form of Bodkin. 

Bod#l, Bodolioh, obs. form of Bodle, Bodtlt. 
Bod#Xll#at (bd)» dmfnt). [f. Bode v. 1 + -rent 
(R omanic suffix).] 

1 . An omen, augury, presage. 

s8sg Shan*. Maeb. iv. 1. 98 Who can imprease the Forrest, 
bid the Tree Vnfixc his earth-bound RootT Sweet buad- 
ments, good. 18x3 Br. Hall Holy Paeaqyr. 61 It was a 
lust bodement of his future greatnesae. 

2 . Foreboding, presentiment. 

1644 L(prG. V Utters in Hart. Misc. (Malh.)V. 331 Whether 
he had never any secret bodements in his mind I s8eo H. 
OuLkuod Potent II. 303 Bodements sweet of immortality, 
f 8. Signification. Obs. rare. 

rffli. W. Burton I tin. Anton, auo Faustinun In the Latine 
, . having the bodement orslgnification of felicity, or favour. 
4 . Prophecy, prediction, prognostication. 
xla8 M ms M itford Village Ser. 11 . <1863) 368 The blessed 
•un himself may have been rash enough to contradict her 
bodements. *33 CoLKRiDUK Poems 11 . 367 Her deep pro- 
phetic bodements. 

t Bo*d#n, v. Obs. TExtended form of Bode t».i : 
see -km. Much used by P. Holland.] * Bode v\ 
rg8x Daus tr. Bollinger on A/ht r\ <15731 19 b, Any euill or 
fearful spirit, bodening any misfortune, idee Holland 
Livy vii. 370, 1 dread to boden what it may import. Ibid. 
xxix. 936 As if they hodened and foretokened by their 
arrival that they were come for a new pillage. 

Bo‘d#H, ppl a. Se. Forms : 5-9 bodln, 6 -yn, 
boidin, 7 boddin, 9 bodou. [Boden occurs in 
the Scottish Acts from 1489 in the sense of 'ac- 
coutred, armed The form is that of the pa. pple. 
of Hid, and it has been conjectured that in the for- 
mula ' all boden in feir of weir ' it meant origin- 
ally either * offered * or ‘summoned by proclama- 
tion 1 ; but if this was so, it is difficult to account 
for the change in the use of the word. (The sense 
suggests some connexion with boun, Bound, 'ready, 
prepared ’.) See Feir.] 

+ 1. Provided with arms, accoutred, armed. Obs. 
|cf 1373 Barbour Bretce viii. 103, I trow he suld be hard 
to fclo. Anil lie war bodjpi all evynly.) 1409 Scot. Aets 
Jas. / (1507) (I mjs Ilk Barronne. .Mill see and ordame his 
men to be uodin, us is before written. And gif he dois not 
this, .the Scliirtffe sail raise of ilk yeoman theu not bodln, 
us is foresaw! , u wedder. Ibid. | 123 Burgesses of twentie 
pillules in gilds salbe bod in with liat, doublet, or hubirgeon. 
c isos Dcnuau Daunee 36 Bosturis, braggaris and barganeris 
. . Allbodin in feir of weir. 15x3 Douglas Afneis vii. xii. 136 
For thai wald be lycht bodyne ay to ryn. 1333 Stewaht 
Cron. Siot. II. 644 Weill boidin with how, bukiar und brand. 
1639 His Majesty s Prod. Seotl. ft Great troups and bands 
of men. all boddin in feur of war, with guns and pistolets. 
IxBao Scott Monast. xxxiii, Uodin in all that effeirs to war. 
1808 — F. M. Perth I. 30 Rodin in efleir of war.] 

2 . Provided, furnished, fitted out, prepared ; 
dressed. Usually with well or ill. 

c 1403 Wynioun Cron. vii. ix. an The Byschapys, and 
the gret Prelatin . . thai war better budyn to pay. at 774 
Fkrcubkon Election Poems (1845) 40 ‘ Where's Johnny 
gaun, That lie's sac gaily bod in r 1778 Ramsay Sc. Prav. 
32 (Jam.) He's well boden there ben, that wilHieither borrow 
nor lend. 180ft in R. Jamieson Pop. BalletiU I. 393 (Jam.) 
His panirie was never ill-boden. 

Boden, obs. pa. pple. of bede. Bid, and Bide. 
Bod#ribdu'daj). [f. Bode r. 1 + -er. 1 ] Ouewho 
or that which bodes. 

<975 Rnshw. Gosp. Luke ix. 33 Bodcre [Linditf. bod are 
c- 1 ’nig. praeceptor], god is u» her to wosane. xftga E. 
Wai.kkh Epictetus' Mor xxiii. You should suppose This 
Boder could Futurity disclose. 1846 V.KHXsonHelUeUc* Wks. 
II. 48s 'JTie sunny circles, .boders of a stortn. 

Boder, obs. form of Bother. 
t Bo deword. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bode sb : 2 + 
Word. Only nortbem.] 
fl. Commandment, behest. Obs. 
c xaoo Ormin 4377 ( p» teoe bodewordess. r sago Gen. f 
Ex. 361 For flhu min bodeword banes broken, a 1300 h. 
E. Psalter ii. 6 (Mltx.) Spelliuid bis lxxleuordc. 

1 2 . Message, announcement. Obs. 

c xago Gen. tjr Ex. 3880 Godes bode-wurd brings ic. c 1333 
Metr. Horn. 44 Hoo sain Jon lmdword broht bald He was 
ryt Cristes messager. 1393 H \uuoirR Bruce xv. 433 Of this 
avow soyne bod word wasltror ht till schir laim;s ofooimlaRK. 
c 1460 Temmeley Myst. 58 Gladly they wold me grryt; If ! 
syche bodworde broght. 1513 Dougias sKneis vii vi. 4 Of 
peax and concord bodword brucht agane. a 1700 Ballad 
* Bati. Harlow' Sent nae bud word back again. 

8. Premonition presage. 

183a S| Whist le-bi nkie (Sc. Songs' Ser. ns. 84 Sae braw a 
momhrgae a bodeword fell, That some wan chance was no 
that far uwa. 

t Bodg#» sb . 1 Obs. or dial. [f. Bonus v . : cf. 
Botcu jA- J. A clumsy patch-, a botched piece of 
work. 

XgBf Pappe tu Hatchet (1844' so You shall blush at your 
owns bodges. *398 Florio, Sbotii, bodges, or bunger-like 
worke*. 1877 Pkacock North Line o/ash. CL, Bodge, a 
botch, a clumsy patch. 

t Bodge, ti.* Oil. Also 6 bo###. A measure 
used in selling oats, etc. ; app. aliout half a peck. 
I|M MS. Ace. St. John's Hasp., Cemterb., iij busshcllis 
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Booxnr. 


ft iij hogget or lienys. # B. Jonson Afcw /m i. v. Win. 
(169a) 790 To the lent flodge of Oats, and Bottle of Hhy. 
i« M Conscience e in //4r4 jlf/w. 1. 50 Their bodges, 
which for half-pecks go, They Towed at my head to throw. 

t Bodge, v. Oh. or <zia/. [An altered fontt of 
Boron v . ; cf. grudge from grutch ] 

1. (ram. To patch or mend clumsily. 

iSS> Hu 1.0*1 , Bodge or botchc aide clothes, tjjn Lcyimt 
Manip. 156 To Bodge, sure ire. *•70 — (in Letceslereh., 
Nth. IJncolnsh., Shropsh., and other dial. Glossaries^ 

2. To bodge up: to put together clumsily; to 
botch up, to do or moke up in a clumsy fashion. 

2978 T. Wiutk Serm. St. Patties Cross 11 To bodge Up a 
house which will never abide the trial, (bid. 47 A disease 
is but bodged or patched up that is not cured in the cause. 
s 903 Narnia Christ's T. 55b, They .that bungle andhodge 
vppe wicked verse-*, 2882 Pally News 31 Aug. e/a Gaps 
bodged up by the rudest of pont and pole barriers. 

Bodge, ribs, or dial. f. Bainik v*, Bijdgk. 
t Bodged, ppl. a. Oh. or dial. [f. Bodge v. + 
-ED J .l Made up clumsily, botched. 

sgip Horman I'ulgaria in Promfi. Parr. 4 2 Thou hast hut 
bouchyd and countrefeat Utten, touts iHarie umbra til iso ue 
(&*>*. *&)■ Sanfohd A grip fin’s Van. A rtfs 12 b, With 
Dodged verses to delite the cares of fooles. 

Bodge* *. oh. or dial. [f. Budoe v. + -Eft 1.] 
One wno * bodges ' ; a botcher. 

igge Huloilt, Bodger, butcher, mender, or patiher of olde 
garmentes. 1567 Harding in Jewell De/. Afiol. (2611) 
500 Me they. .Tinkers or Tapsters, cohlers or Boagers. Lin 
modern dialects. J 

Bodger 2 . Obs. or dial. [ ?-= lUnaKit j^. 1 ] 
t A travelling dealer, a pedlar. 

1736 W. Elms New Kxfier. l/usb. 49 lE. I) S.) The 
sheep-bodger* or dealers. 18x0 Ckahhk Borough v. Wks. 
X834III. 108 'I'he warmest burgess wears a Lodger's coat. 

tBo'dgery. Obs. Botched work, bungling. 
139a Na.hu b Strange News Bivh, Doe you know your 
owne misbegotten bodgery Y 

t Bodging, vbl. sb . Obs. Also 6 oml 9 dial. 
bogging. [F Bodge v. + -incj t.] 

1. The action of patching clumsily. 

1633 San Dickson Serm. ad A ttl. iii. <2682 • 1 1. 36 The Bodg- 
ing 111 of a course Shred into a fine garment. 

2. Botching, bungling. 

ttfta Bkinnley l,uti. Lit. 107 To tunie the prose of the 
Poets into the Poets owne verse, without any bodging. 

Bodioo (bpdis). Forms: 6-7 bodios, 8-9 
boddloe, 7- bodioo. [A variant of bodies (see 
Body 6), retaining the earlier sound of final -s, the 
original phrase lieing 1 a pair of bodies * ; even 
with the spelling bodice the word was formerly 
(like pence, mice , dice , trace) treated as a plural.] 

1. Formerly . An inner garment for the upper 
part of the body, quilted and strengthened with 
whalebone (worn chiefly by women, but also by 
men) ; a corset, stays ; freq. called a pair of bodies 
(bodice) * *a pair of stays \ 

ttfxf Fletcmkr Loyal Subj. 11. i. 31 If the bones want 
setting In her old bodies, a 1637 B. Jonson F.legie lx. 
(1854) 829 The whale-hone man 1 nat quilts thane bodies I 
have leave tospan. 1674 Grew A uat. Plants v. | 3 A Flower 
without its Empaleinent. would hang an uncouth and tnudry, 
as a Lady without her Bodies. 1679 Lutthkll Brief Ret. 
(183711. 23 Mowbray, .having a pair of bodice on, and falling 
down as if really (lead, the assassinate fled. 1706 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4196/4 A pair of new blewish Bodice. 1779 John- 
son Pofie, L. P. (1787) IV. 91 1 Pope 1 was invested m hoddice 
made of stiflf canvass, lieing scarce able to hold himself erect 
till they were laced. 

b./jr. 

173a Fielding Covent Card. Jvnl. No. 53 His sentiment, 
when let loose from that stiff hoddiie iu which it is laced 
1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. *1872) III. 303/1 H was 
never, .found politic to put trade into straitlaced bodices. 

2. The upper part of a woman’s dress, a tight- 
fitting outer vest or waistcoat, either made iu a 
piece with the skirt or separate (cf. Body sb. 1 ; 
also, mi inner vest worn immediately over the stays. 

198^7 Prec. Treas. in Chalmers Mary fi8iB> I. 207 Of 
ormaisc taflhtis to lyue the bodies and sclevis of the goune 
and vellicote. 1613 Fi.ltciikk Pair Maid 11. ii. 35 Nothing 
but her vpper bodies. s68a Whklkh Journ. Greece 1. 64 
They wear a Bodies of Red or Green Velvet, 272a Steele 
Sfiect. No. 276 p 3 He keep* me in a pair of Slippers, neat 
Bodice, warm Petticoats. 1873 Black Pr. 0/ Tattle vii. 98 
She w ore a tight-fitting Imdice of cream-white flannel. 

3. Comb, and Alt rib,, as bodice hand, bodice- 
maker, -seller. 

187a R. Wild Declar. Lib . Consc. 2 A neighbouring 
Bodiea-makcr, that whistles a Psalm-tune. 1684 Lena. 
Gas. No. 1980*4 Mr. John Nichols Bodice Heller at the 
Falcon on i-oiidon Bridge. 1701 ibid. No. 3738/8 At Mr. 
Cade’s, a Bodice-seller. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 40 p 12 
The t nylon* and bodd ice* makers of the present age. 

Bodied (bp-did), ppl. a , [f. Body + -kd.J 
1. Having a body or trunk; usually with an 
adjective, lonning a parasynthctic comb., as big- 
bodied, Aulk-bodikd, etc. 

a 1547 Surhkv Ain eid iv. 582 Like to the Aged boysteous 
bodied oke. 1590 Siiaks. Com, Err. iv. ii. 20 He is deformed 
. . Ill-fac’d, worse bodied, shapelesse euery where. 1615 
Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1421 The women in Camienitz goe 
with their Contes dose bodied. 166a Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 337 He (unkorn] is commonly pictured, bodied 
like a buck. 1709 1 *. .Cooks Tales, Profios. etc . 12 x Light 
body’d Cranes. 187s Hi.ackmore C. Vaughan xv. 49 Of 
moderate stature, gauntly bodied, and loosely built. 

b. Having substance, strength, consistency, etc. 


161 x Speed That. Gt. Bril. x. (16x4' »?/* Springs . . 
gathering stil strength with more branches, lastly grow 
bodyed able to beare ships into the land, t 1649 HoWell 
Lett. (1650) 1. 372 The most firm, the best bodied, and lasting- 
est wine. >866 Evelyn Diary <1 827; IL 260 Drebbell, in- 
ventor of y* boedied scarlet. 

2. Endowed with material form or being ; made 
corporeal or material ; embodied. 

1646 1 . Hall Poems 39 Ne’re a body'd nothing shall per- 
ceive Ilow we unite, how we together cleave. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes iii. 140 Bodied or bodiless, it is the one fact important 
for all men but to Dante, in that age, it was bodied in fixed 
certainty of scientific shape. 1835 Browning One Word 
More, in Men 4 Worn. 11. 240 Like the bodied heaven in 
clearness Shone the stone. 

tBo*dlty, v. Obs. [f. Body + -ky.] To embody. 

*885 Roxb. Ballads (1885) V. 541 Arch-Angels sure, leaving 
their glorious Sphere, Once more themselves have Modified 
and here Resolve as English Nobles to appear, 
t Bo'dijlioh. Oh. rare. [A compound used 
by Ormin ; f. bodig, Body + Lich, body ; also used 
by him separately as synonymous terms.] ■« Body. 

e xaoo Ormin 16294 Cristess Imltyie bodijlich. Ibid. 26340 
Adam . . Off whuimn I toe mi bodijlich. 

+ Bo*dikin, Bodilde. Obs. Also bodkin, 
[dim. of Body : see -kin -kie.] 

1. A diminutive body ; a corpuscle, an atom. 
x888 Colfepper ft Colk Bart hoi. Anat. 11. vi. 106 Small 

Boddikies or indivisible Particles of the Blood . . If any 
reliques of the said Bodikies did remain. x7«-i8oo Bailey, 
Bodykin , a little body. Ob*. 

2. {Cod's, Otis) bodikins / bodkins l {bod U kins /) 
God’s dear body ! : an oath. Cf. Body, 4. 

1398 Shake. Merry W. 11. iii. 46 Body-kins M. Page. x6oe 
— Ham . 11. ii. 554 Gods body kins [Qy. Bodkin] man, better. 
1733 Fielding (Wx. in Eng. 11. viii. Odsbodlikins . . yon 
have a strange sort of a taste. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom 
(1784) 63/1 As for the matter of dress, bodlikins I 

Bodiless (ty-diles), a . [f. Body + -leks.] 

1. Having no body, no material form or being ; 
incorporeal ; without substance, unsubstantial 

2398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ii. (14951 27 Angel is 
substanciu intellectual! alway mouable . free and bodylesse. 
xg8x ’I*. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 266 A vain bodyles%e 
shew of fayth doth not iustifie. x6oa Shako. Ham. in. 
iv. 138 This is the very coynage of your Braine.This Bodi- 
lesse Creation extasie Is very cunning in. xoxo W. Fol- 
kingham Art Survey 11. vi. 58 Gum-water, very thinne and 
hodilcsso. 1733 Swift Legion Club Wks. 1735 IV. 1. 20 j 
Phantoms Uidiicss And vain. 1868 RoBb rtkon Strut. Scr. 
iv. xxix. 221 Mari becomes for ever a bodiless spirit. 

2. Wanting the trunk ; trunkless. 

1987 Censure toyalt Subj. (Collier) 9 My eies saw their 
traitorous harts burned, and bodilesse heads aduanccd to 
view. 1810 Southey Kehatna xi. viii, Two winged Hands 
came in. Armless and bodyless. x8« Hlacbw. Mag. XXIX. 
aio The bodiless cherubs on our churchyard stones. 

lienee Bo dileaBnesa. 

1869 R. Wallin Delitzsch's Bibl. Pyschol. 5x3 In contra- 
diction to. .bodilessness. 

Bo'diliae, v. notice -wd. [suggested by spiritual- 
ize .] (runs. To make corporeal or material. 

1843 Southey Doctor clxxxiv. (D.) Unless we endeavour 
to spiritualise ourselves . . age bodilises us more and more. 

Bodily (bp dlli *, a. Also 3-5 bodili, 4 bodi-, 
bodylion(e, 4-6 bodely, 4 bodell, 6 bodeiie, 
bodyly(e, 7 bodllie. [f. Body + -i.y 1 .] 

1 1. Of the nature of body, corporeal, material, 
physical ; as opposed to spiritual. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 428 Wit angel kat cs Rastli, And with 
man hat es bodili. a 1340 Ham polk Pr. Cause 3120 Som 
rlcrkes, bat spekes of purgatory Says bat b® fir® bare is 
bodily. And noght gastly als b® wiule ca. ct 449 Pbco<-K 
Refir. 11. xvi. ?J3 The bodili heuen and liise seid bodili 
parties. *S*M ore Heresyes 1. Wks. 152/2 That any bodily 
thyng should drawe an oilier without touching. *633 F.arl 
Mancii. A l Mondo 178 There are three bodily Jnhabit- 
anls already gone to heaven 1874 N, Fairfax Bulk 4 
Selv. 198 The World, .that hulk of bodily beings we see. 

2. Of or belonging to the body or physical nature 
of man. Botiily fear : alarm for one’s ]iersonal 
safety, apprehension of physical harm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12929 (Gott.) Bodili fode. e 23x5 E. E. 
A (lit. P. A. 477 With bodyly bale hym blysae to byye. 
c 2380 Wyclif De Psendo-Ereris Wks. (1880) 305 Bodihche 
chustitc is ofte broken.. 2454 E. E. Wills (1882) 132 Beyng 
in good bodely helth. S494 Fabyan vi. clxxxi. 179 The 
h ys*hop . . mygnt depnrte Ihens without bodely harine. x%x 
Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvii. 155 The fear, .of corporeall hurt, 
which we call Bodily Fear. 27x1 Bi ixjkli. Sfiect. No. x6x 
? 5 Fatigues of bodily labour. 1783 Rum Int. Powers 276 
My memory is not limited by any bodily ornn, 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xl, * I’m in bodily fear.’ 1838 — Nich. Nick. 
xxi, Bodily illness is more easy to bear than mental. 

+ b. Real : actual ; physically carried out. Obs. 
1807 Shake. Cor. 1. it $ What euer [counsels] haue bin 
thought one in this State That could be brought to bodily 
act, ere Rome Had circurauention. 

1 0 . Bodily oalh : « Corporal oatii. Perhaps, 
originally, an oath taken on the consecrated host 
or 1 body * of Christ ; but used also of oaths taken 
with a ' bodily touch* of other sacred things. Oh. 

c X470 Henry Wallace iv. 190 The bodelye ayth tnai maid 
him with gud wllL ’ 1839 Council Rec. in / nvemess Courier 
(1884) 25 Oct. 3/4 The feaid A B. has givine his great and 
bodielie aith. 

1 3. Solid ; of or pertaining to ft solid. Obs. 

1337 Records Whetst . Ciljb, Thereof be thei named 
boduy numbers, or sound nomben. The leaste of them all 
is commonly called a Cube. 1370 Billingci.ky Euclid xu 
lntrod. 312 In these bookes following he entreateth of. • 


bodely figures : as of Cubes, idpx Holland Plimy I. So Thai 
they (clouds) be thlcke, groeae, and of a bodily consistence. 

Hence t Bo'dlUhe-'de, Bo’diline-u, corpore- 
ality ; Bo'dlly-wiso adv. % corporeally, in the body. 


to be altogether bodylesse if adfe: for had it any bodyU- 


nessc at all, it could not receiue any body into it. 
Lynch Church 4 St. 94 We cannot be in the country 
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in the town at the same time bodily-wise 

Bodily (lydlli), adv. [f. as prCc. +-LT 2 .] 

1 1* In the manner of, or with regard to, the 
body ; corporeally (often «= * unspiritually Oh. 

c 1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bh. App, iv. 630 God pat diged 
yppon |m tre, hat he prest receyuede bodile. 1394 P. PL 
Credo 6 19 All ho blissed beb h** bodyliche hungrep/ 1:1440 
Lonklicii Grail (Roxb.) I. 450 Of man that in this wand 
lyveth bodily. igM Fui.ke Beskins * Pari. 323 It fedde the 
faithfull, not onely bodily, but also spiritually. 168a Baxter 
Paraph. N. T. Mark vi. 53 That we could as bodily believe 
and trust him for our. .Souls. 

2 . In or with the body ; in the flesh ; in person. 

c saoo Three Kings (18851 26 pe tyme was to-corae h*t ho 

schulde her appere bodelich. 1378 1 h ynne Let. in A nimadtt. 
lntrod. <1865) 59 Since I ame. .barred bodely to appruche your 
presence. 1840 Sir K. Dlrino Prop. Sacr. (16441 43 Christ 
. . bodily present. >803 Southey Whs. VI. 173 This is our 
lather brancisco, Among us bodily. 

3 . transf. W ith the whole body or bulk, * body 
and all ' ; all together, in one mass, os a whole. 

*799 Smkaton Edystone L. 1 322 l*he seas come in bodily 
over the Barbican wall. 2830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 4 
Ah if that, over brake and lea, Bodily the wind did carry 
The great altar of St. Mary. 2877 A B. Edwards Up 
Nile xviii. 520 A full-length portrait of Seti I», cut out 
bodily from the walls of his sepulchre. 

Bodiment (bp-diment). rare . [f. Body + 
-MKNT.l Giving of form or body ; embodiment. 

2873 G. C Davies Mount. 4- Mere iv. 25 No alive and 
outward bodiment. 

Bodili, var. of Boden ppl. a. Sc. provided, 
t Bo'diness. Oh. rare. [f. Body + -ness.] 
The slate or quality of having bodily form ; cor- 
poreity, material condition. 

2398Thkvina Barth. De P. R. viii. xl. In what maner wise 
h®y beh medlid togedcres, askes and water, ]»e water abideh 
in his bodiness (2535 cor^toralneose]. 2874 N. Fairfax 
Built fif Selv. 200 A least biding is made as much for cleav- 
ing, if it had blit a wherewith to be cloven ; its Icastne&s, 
not its hodinevs forbidding it. 

Bodinff (btfwditj), vbl. sb. [f. Bode + -INO 1 ] 
ti. Annunciation, proclamation, preaching. Obs. 
c xooo Ags. Go$p. Matt, xii 42 Hi* dydon daedbote on 
IoiuiH bodunge. r 2180 Hatton G. ibid., Bodiunga. c 2x7s 
Lamb. Horn. 89 Godspellcs bodunge. 

2 . Premonition, presentiment; concr. prognostic, 
omen, portent. 

2M» R. Glouc. 428 pc taylcdc sterre, pat gret bodynge ys. 
1398 1 'rfviha Barth. De P. R. xviii. 1. • 14951 737 Heestes 
haue redyncsse of wytte in bodynge of chaungynge of tyme 
and wedders. »gEg Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII. (1B78) 
280 A sorrowful boding of the. .mischief that.. did after- 
ward chance. *7« Golds m. Qootl Nat. Man . v. i, I have 
had some boding of it these ten days. xBxo Wok row. 
Scenery Lakes 1x823) us A Shepherd accustomed to watch 
all mountain bodings. 

3 . Prediction, prophecy (generally of evil). 

2668 Temple Let. Wks. 1732 II. 169 Too much entertained 
with ill Bodings and Complaints. 2827 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves « 18621 18B Better fate be thine And mock my boding I 
2833 Ht. Maktinf.au Brooke F. iv. 54 Norton, .would listen 
to no evil bodings. 

Boding (bJu’dii)), ppl. a. [f. Bode v 1 + -ino 2 .] 
That bodes ; presaging, portending, ominous. 

*393 Shaks. / eu. tjr Ad. 647 My boding heart pants, beats, 
and takes no rest. 1794 — Rich, ill, v. iii. 228 The 
sweetest sleeve, And fairest bonding D frames. 270a Row's 
A mb. Step-Moth. 1. i. 434 Spight of my boding fears. 
a 2772 Gray Poems (27751 53 No boding Maid of skill 
divine Art thou. 2763 Cow per Task 1. 205 The boding owl 
That hails the rising moon. 2804 W. Irving T. Trav . II. 
257 Listening to the boding cry of the tree toad. 

Hence Bo'dingly adv. 

2839 Lowell Summ. Storm Poet. Wks. (1879' 81 All is so 
bodingly stilL 2888 Motley Dutch Refi. iv. iv. 6x9 Sorrow- 
fullyand bodingly Mansfetd withdrew to consult again. 

t Bo’dlship. Oh. rare. [f. Body + -ship.] 
Corporeality, material substance or condition. 

>874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv 53 All bodiship, with those 
its belongers which make it sensible unto us. 

Bodken,-kln« variants ot Baudbkin, Oh., cloth. 
Bodkin (bp-dicin'. Forms: 4 boidekyn, boy- 
tekyn, bode-, boydekynne, 4-5 boyde-, bode- 
kyn, 5 boddekyn, 6 boddkynne, botken, -kin, 
bodkyn, bodkine, 7 (boldkene), 5- bodkin. 
[Of unknown etymology : the orig. form in Eng. 
was boydekin . boidekyn, in 3 syllables. The foim 
naturally suggests a diin. in -kin: but no primitive of 
the required torm appears in Eng. or otner related 
language. The phonetic history is also difficult. 

(In default of finding it elsewhere, the derivation has been 
sought in Celtic. I’he Welsh bido'gyn * little dagger’, fixed 
on by some, must be discarded, both because it is accented 
on the penult, aod because the ME. word was itself adopted 
in Welsh as btvytkiu ; but some still think it possible that 
boydekin may nave originated in some kind of corruption 
or Ir. bideogs Gael, biodar, Welsh bidog dajnpr.)] 
f 1 . A short pointed weapon ; a dagger, poniard, 
stiletto, lancet. Obs . 
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1386 Chaucer Xmvm T. 4oSUyaofSymkyQ With peaxde 
or with knyf or boidokya to. r. boydekya, boytekyn, 
Boydekynne]. * MS* Lydq. Boehms vi. xii. (title), Victorious 
Julius Cmr . . was murdred with bodkins. 1477 Bail 


kens [dn lancets}, 1047 Salks busy Diet. Eho. f Welsh, 
Mvrytkim, a bodky i|n Sidney A rcadia 976, 1 . .doedefie 
thee* in a mortals affray from the bodkin to the pike vp- 
ward. x6oe Shako. Ham . 111. L 76 When he himselie might 
his Quietus make With a bare Bodkin, stay Tramp Comm. 
Either iv. 3 litis was now a bodkin at their hearts, (1890 
Mss. Jameson Leg. Monas t. Ord . (1863) 137 The long 
bodkin with which those wicked Jews pierced his side.] 

2. A small pointed instrument, of bone, ivory, 
or steel, used for piercing holes in cloth, etc. 

“ sa Boydekyn or bodekyn, subucnla, 
Fardfe Facions 11. x. sis About the 
hei haue a feawe heares as it ware 
pricked in with Bodkins. 1389 Pappe w» Hatchet (1841) 98 
Wee challenge him at all weapons from the toylors bodkin 
to the watchmans browne biL dot Plat Delightes for 
Ladies in. xxx, Make little holes in the Cowcumber first 
with a wodden or bone bodkin. 1609 A. Craig Poet. 
Recrent. 4 Who according to the antient custome hath bored 
has eare with a boidkene. 1765 Reid Int. Power* 11. xix. 
grj A spire at a very great distance seems like a point of a 

3. A long pin or pin-shaped ornament used by 
women to lastcn up the hair. 

1580 Baret Alv. B875 A bodkineorbig needle to crest the 
hcarcs, discriminate. 1633 J. Taylor (Water P.)iu Hart. 
Misc . IV. si8 Women’s masks, busks, muffs, fans, perri- 
wigs, and bodkins. 17x4 Pope Rape L/Kk v. 95 Then in a 
bodkin grac’d her mother's hairs. 1718 Lady M. W. Mon* 
1 ague Lett. x. 1 . 39 Their hair is. .set out with three or four 
rows of bodkins (wonderfully large, that stick out two or 
three inches from their hair). x8ao Scott Monast. xvii, She 
undid trom her locks a silver bodkin around which they 
were twisted. *•64 Longf. Fine Olaf vui. viii, Tis the 
bodkin that I wear When at night I bind my hair, dji 
D. Wilson Prek. Ann . II. 111. iv. 118 A rude bodkin of bone 
• . employed in fastening the dress. 

+ D. A frizzling-iron. Ohs. 

1580 Bamkt Alv. B874 A hodkine or fine instrument that 
women curie their heare withall . . a friseling iron. 

4 . A needle-like instrument with a blunt knobbed 


point, having a large (as well as a small) eye, for 
drawing tape or cord through a hem, loops, etc. 

17x4 Pope Ra/e Lock 11. ia8 Wedg’d whole ages iu a bod- 
kin's eye. 

6. Printing. An awl like tool nsed to pick out 
letters in correcting set-up type. 

1846 Print. Apparatus Amateurs 17 The bodkin is used 
to pick out such of the types as are misplaced. 

6. transf. (, colloq .) A person wedged in between 
two others where there is proper room for two only; 
esp. in phr. to ride or sit bodkin. 

11638 Ford Fancies iv. i. (x8n) 186 Where but two lie in a 
bed, you must be — bodkin, bitch-baby -must ye?] 1798 
Loves 0/ the Triangles 189 (L.) While the pressed bodkin, 
punched and squeezed to death. Sweats in the midmost 
place. 1848 Thackkray Van. Fair II. 941 (Hoppe), He’s 
too big to travel liodkin between you and me. 187a Flow. 
Montgomery Thrown Together li. 6a The three called a 
hansoin outside, and Cecily, .sat bodkin. 

7. Comb, and Attrib., as bodkin-ease , bodkin- 
work ; bodkin-wise adv. ; bodkin-beard, a 
pointed, dagger-shaped beard. 

a 1509 Skelton Ely /tour R. prol. Ba Scarfes, feathers, 
and swords, And thin bodkin beards. 1391 Lyly Endym. 111. 
iii 36 Wlicther I shall frame the bodkin beard or the bush. 
1363 Golding Ovids Met. iv, 11593*97 Both his shankes do 
grow In one round spindle bodkin-wise with sharpned 
point below. x 8 a 0 Scott F. Af. Perth 1 . 41, 1 will have 110 
more close hugs— no more bodkin work. 

Bo'dkin, v. [f. prec.] trans. To make a bod- 
kin of, squeeze in as a bodkin ; cf. Bodkin sb. 6. 

1701 Gibbon Let. 31 May in Mem. (1839) 354 If you can 
bodkin the sweet creature into the coach 

Bodkin, {Ods bodkins!) var. of Bodikin. 

Bodkin, bodkin-work, variant of Baudkjun. 

Bo’dklniae, v. ™ Bodkin v. 

1833 Hook Parson's Dan. 11. v. 209 Seat him in the car- 
riage ' bodkinised ' between the two fair ladies. 

Bodle 1 (b^'d'l). Sc. Also 7 bodel, bawdle, 8 
bo&dle, 8-9 boddle. [Reputed to be from the 
name of a mint-master Bothwell ; but no docu- 
mentary evidence is cited.] A Scotch copner coin 
of the value of two pennies Scots, or (r 1000) one 
sixth of an English penny ; the smallest coin; hence, 
like farthing , etc , in the phrase not to eare a bodle . 

1630 A. B. Mutest . Poleme ta Whom they valued not 
really at the estimation of a ooouo Scotch bawdies, 1688 R. 
Holme A rmouty iii. ii. 29/9 A Bodel, three of them makes 
an half penny English, c 173a Burt Lett. Af. Scott. (18x8) 
1 . 49 The bridge is . . maintained by a toll of a bodle. x8ao 
Scott Abbot vi, It was not that I cared a brass bodle for his 
benison or malison either. 1894 H. Miller Scene s 4 Leg. 
xix. (1857) 979 All the placks and boddles of the party. 

Bodle, obs. f. Boddije, com-marigotd. 

*387 Tuoskr 100 Points Husb. ixxx, Bodle for barley, no 
weede there is such. 

Bodleian (bpdlP&n, bp‘dli,Sn). [f. the name of 
Sir T. Bodley, who in 1597 restored and refounded 
the Library of the University of Oxford.] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to Sir T. Bodley or the 
Library bearing hit name; hence b. quati-rA 


The Oxford University Library; also colloquially 
called Bodley. fb.fi f and transf. 

1663C0W1.KY Verses # Ess. (1669) 7 The mysterious Lib* 
rary, The Beatifick Bodley of the Deity. 17x0 H. Bedford 
'Vised. Ch. Eng. 45 The Bodleian Copies of the Articles. 
186a Whyte Mki.villx Ins. Bar. vl. (ed, raj 997 The richest 
mental food the Bodleian itself can afford. sSBg Spurgeon 
Clew of Matte 33 It is a million-times magnified Bodleian 
of teaching. 

Sodom, -ery, obs. form of Bottom, -by. 
t Bo'dragCe. Obs. Alsobodrak(e,bordr*t(o. 
[prob. a corruption ofsomc Ir. word : cf. buaidhreadh 
molestation, disturbance (O’Reilly), buadre, tumult 
(Stokes).] A hostile incursion, a raid. Hence, 
in some sense, Bofrldraging. 

>337 St. Papers Hen. VI H, 1 1 . 480 The castelles be not for 
ouraefence agaynst titer stelthe and bod rakes. 1386 J. 
Hooker Girald. /ret. 11 . 179/9 Nothing liking the outrages, 
bodrages, and vtllanies dailie practised by Barrie, Condon, 
and others. 1993 Spenser Col. Clout 315 No nightly bod- 
rags, nor no hue and cries. 1396 — F. Q. it. x. 63 Yet oft 
annoyd with sundry bordregingft. 

Bodword, var. of Bodkwoiid Obs. 

Body (b/>di). Forms: 1 bodis, 3 bodi), 3-4 
bodi, bode, 3-7 bodie, 4 6 bodye, 6 bodey, 
3-body. [OE. bod 'it neut., elsewhere in Teut. 
only in OfiG. pot ah, botah , MUG. botich, • ech , 
potih str. masc . 1 body * ; cf. raod.Bav. dial, bolter h 
the ' body * of a chemise, Grimm. The word has 
died out of Ger., its place being taken by leib, orig. 

* life ’, and korper irom Lat. : but, iu Eng., body 
remains as a great and important word. 

Since Ger. botah. potah , with final h, is not the exact 
phonetic equivalent of OE. there is ground Tor sup- 

posing that the word has been adopted iu both from some 
foreign source. K. MOllcr connects botah with botahha 
fern., mod.G. bottich masc. 'cask, tub, vat identified by 
Wnckernagel with med.L. bntua~ Gr. a*o 9 i|«i| 7. But there 
does not appear to be any dear way of connecting the two 
words. (Kick's conjectural derivation from bhadh ‘ to bind* 
is out of the question, Gaelic bodhaig is from Eng.>] 

I. The material frame of muu (and animals). 

1. The physical or material frame or structure of 
man or of any animal : the whole material orgnn- 
ism viewed as an organic entity. (In Biol, some- 
times also used of plants.) 

c 890 K. ASi.fred Bxda in. xiv. <Bosw.) Wei Oswine sc 
cyning on bodige hcah. c sroo Owmin 4773 Hiss bodi} .. 
All samenn, brest, and wambe, and Jics, and cnes, and 
fet, and shannkess, etc. a 1300 Cursor Af. 86y Our bodis 
ar now al bare. X480 Caxton Citron , . Eng. Ixxviii. 64 He 
shold come fyght with hym body for body. 13x3 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. civ. 186 To fight body to body, or power to 
power. 1337 Skagrr Sch. Vert tee 676 in Babers Bk. (1868) 
347 Thy bodie vprighte, Tliy fete iustc to-gether. 1663 9 
Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. xl (16751 171 A Lark, lighted among 
some clods of Earth . . of the colour of her Body. X7S> 
Johnson Rambl . No. 208 r xo A body languishing with 
disease. 1847 Carpenter Zool. I 870 The common Oyster 
. . always appears inclined to adapt its shell to the form 
of the body. x88x Huxi.f.v in Nature XXIV. 346 The body 
is a machine of the nature of an army, not of that of a 
watch, or of a hydraulic apparatus. Of this army each cell 
is a soldier, each organ a brigade. 

1873 Dawson Dawnof Life viii. 914 Their bodies like those 
of plants . . show tendencies to spiral modes of growth. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 223 The individual cells of which the 
body of the plant is made up. 

(In early use almost always applied to that of 
man : hence) 

b. often contrasted with the soul. 

a 1040 Lofsong in Cott . Horn. 905 pauh bet were nere i f»e 
bodie ^ wil was in be hcorte. X398TRRVISA Barth. De 
P. R. ix. 1.(1495) 345 The body meuyth as the soule woll. 
('1430 Lonelich Grail x Iii. 11a Hotkie body & sowle dis- 
troyed }e be. 1631 Let. in Proc. Parliament No. 81. 1941 
A great comfort to the godly, both to their soules and 
bodies. 173a Pope Ess. Man 1. a68 All are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, Whose body Nature is, and God the 
soul. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer* s Field 377 The foul adul- 
| teries That saturate soul with body. Atod * A hard struggle 
1 to keep body and soul together.’ 

c. The corporeal or material nature or state of 
man, the material bodv and its properties. 

rxaoo Ormin 15124 To clennxenn beftre bodi) swa Off all 
b* bod»3 sinne. 138a Wyclif 9 Cor. xii. 9 Wher in body, 
wher out of body, I wool not. God wool. 16x1 ibid. 
Whether in the body, I cannot tell, whether out of the body, 
I cannot tell. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 4 This Phoca 
was a woman robber, .and naught of her body. x8x6 Scoit 
Old ATort. vi, While we are yet in the body. 1869 Gout.- 
rourn Purs. Holiness ix. 78 By ‘the body’ is to be under- 
stood the mass of matter which we carry about w'ith us, 
with all the various animal properties that belong to it. 

2. Short (or euphemistic) for ‘dead body *, corpse. 
c sato Fail * Pass. 76 in E. E. P. (1869) 14 Iosep of ari- 

mathie. .nem pat swet bodi adun.an biriid hir in a fair pies. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14309 And qunr haf yee his bode laid? 
c X400 Destr. Troy 7x50 pai. .brent vp the bodies vnto bare 
oskis. 1333 Covbrdalx x Kings xiii. 94 The lyon stode by 
the body (138a Wyclik cAreyn, *388 deed bodil. 139a Shake. 
John v. vii. 09 At Worster must nis bodie be interrd. 1619 
C rookk Body of Man 19 Choose a bodie that is sound and 
vntainted, and either hanged, smotherfcd, or drowned. *•35 
Hood Dead Robbery ii, To steal a body. xBm rxNNYXON 
Mimed u i. 5 In the ghastly pit long since a body was found. 
8. Applied symbolically or mystically to the 
bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

[9337 Seven Sacr. In Lay-Folks Meus-Bk. xi8 The sacra- 
ment of the auter, cristes owen bodi in likeness of brede.l 
138a Wycup Matt. xxvL 96 Take )ee, and ete ; thin is my 


BODY. 


bodi. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer. Cemtmsm. Exhort., The holy 
communion of the body and blood of oar Saviour Christ. 
136a 39 Articles xxvtil, The Body of Christ is given, taken* 
and eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly and •pln- 
tual manner. 1379 Fulkk Hoskins ’ Part. 89 He coned 
the I .ord* body In a wicker basket. ctWho I. CaNdlwh 
Sacraments 98 All who believe in Him receive that one 
body that was broken for alL 
f 4 . Userl in oaths nnd forcible ejaculations, at 
botiy of me /, body of our Lord /, God's body /, by 
cocks body!, etc. Obs. Cf. Bodikin. 
rim kEDFoaDK Play IVit 4 Sc. (1848)7 Oh the bodye of 
ne ! What kaytyves be those. x|n New Custom 11. n. in 
Hazl. Dodsley ll 1 . 39 Body of our Lord, is he come into the 
Country? 1396 Shakb. x Hen. tV % il i. 99 Gods body t the 
turkeys in ray pannier are quite starved. 1611 — Hen. 
Vilt , v. ii. 99 Body a me : where is it? 1693 Congrkvk 
Love for L. 11. v. 35 Body o* me, I havo a Shoulder of an 
” ;, that 1 purloin’d from one of the Pyramids. 

“ ‘Body of me* exclaimed 


Egyptian King, that 1 purloin'd fit 
xBee Scott F. M. Perth (i860) 9 * 
Simon, ' I should know that voice! 


IX. The main portion ; the trunk. 

5. The main portion of the animal frame, to 
which the extremities, etc. are attached ; the trunk. 
Opposed to the members or limbs; also to the 
head, esp. as the seat of intelligence and guidance. 

a too Eptnal Erf. Gloss. 947 (O. F 
- - Corpus Gt. 1891 Spina, fade*, c 1 

W nicker Voc. 965 Tr uncus, bodTg. c 

Horn. 903a in Sax. Leechd. 111 . 3M He nmfdon |>*et heafod 
to ham bodige. 138a Wycijf Epkes. iv. 16 Crist the heed; 
of whom al the body sett to-gidcre, and boundyn to gidere 
by ech ioyntura of vndirseruyng. X393 Snake. 3 lien. VI, 
iv. vii. 96 When the Fox hath once got in his Nose, 
Hee'le soonc findc meanes to make the Body follow, r 1600 
C'tpjui Southampton in Shahs. C. Praise 40 AH heade and 
veri litel body. 1840 Thinlwam. Greece V 1 1 . Iv. 86 A body 
without a head, unable either to act or to deliberate. X867 
F. Francis Angling x. (18801 364 Body, orange-yellow, 
merging into, .burnt sienna at the shoulder. 

b. The main stem, trunk, slock, of a plant or tree. 
15x3 Fitzherb. Husb. 813-1 Cut the boughc on Lothe sydes 
a iote or two footc from the bodye of the tree. 1600 C. 
Buti.fr Fern. Mon. ii. (1693) EJ, Boughes hanging out alone 
from the bodies. <697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 183 Cu- 
cumers. . With crooked Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 

1 0 . The wood under the bnrk. L. corpus. Obs. 
1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comnrw. 167 The black rinde 
of a certaine tree, .betweene the bodie and the barke. 

d. fig. In biblical or theol. language, The body 
of Christ : the Church of which Christ is the head. 

c xaoo Ormin 1555 Swa |mtt te33 shulen alle ben An bodi) 
and an sawle And Jesii Crist himm sellf sliull ben Uppo }alt 
bodi) haded d. 138a Wvci.if Kikes, iv. xe And he )at sumnis 
sotheli apostlis, suininu forsotn prophet is. into the work of 
myiiistenc, into edificacioun of Cristis body. ljUS Cover- 
dale Lol. 1. 18 And he is the heade of the body/ namely, 
of the congregation. x6xs Bible i Cor. xii. 97 Now yee are 
the body of Christ, and members in particular. 

0. The part of a dress which covers the body, as 
distinct from the arms ; also the part of a woman's 
dress above the waist, as distinguished from the 
loose skirt. A pair of bodies : see Bodick. 

138s Wills tf luv. N. C. (i860) II. XI4 One pctttcote of 
house- wyfe clothe .. An upper bodye of durance. x6xx in 
Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 9a That none should wear, .any 
body or sleeves of wire, whalebone or with any other stiff- 
ing. 1696 J. F. Aierchant's Wareho. 38 Cut of Ell 8 off of 
one of the naif bredths . . which take for the body of your 
Shifts. 1698 l^sbKLS Voy. Italy IL 988 Twelve breast and 
back pieces dike womens close bodies*. x868Q. Victoria 
Life tn Highlands 194, I and the girl{‘ (were) in royal 
Stewart skirls and shawls over black velvet bodies. 

7. The main, central, or principal part, as distin- 
guished from parts subordinate or less important ; 
the part round which the others ore grouped, or to 
which they are attached as appendages, etc* 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 409 Nim ponne pact seed sete on 
h* s sules bodis. 1593 Shake. John iv. ii. na Neuer such a 
powro. .Was leuied in the body of a land. 1670 Cotton 
Espernm 1. 1. 35 The body of the Emblem was a figure 
of the Duke himself. 17x9 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xx. 355 
He got into the body of the tree. >790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
914 The body of all true religion consists. .In obedience to 
the will of the Sovereign of the world. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 
11. x. 569 Crimes committed at sea, or on the coast out of the 
body of any County. 1874 Boutell Arms A Arm. ix. 173 
The body of the blade. 

8 . spec. a. The middle aisle, or the whole nave, 
of a church, b. The part of a vehicle fitted to 
receive the load. o. In Fortification (see quot. 
186 a). d. The shaft of a pillar, e. The reso- 
nance box of a musical instrument, f. In Anal. 


The main portion of a bone, esp. of one of the 
vertebra, g. The main portion of a document, at 
distinguished from the introduction or preamble, 
and esp. from an appendix, a codicil, or other 
supplementary matter. 

14x8 E. E. Wills (1889* 30 To the werkU af the body of 
the P&risthe Chirche. 1593 Fitzherb, Husb. 1 3 The bodye 
of the wayne of oke. imi Bk. Com . Prayer, Commas*. 
Rubric, The Table. . shall stand in the body of the church. 
1559 Abp. Hrtme in Strype Ann*. Ref. I. u. App. vl 7 The 
body of this acte touching* the supremacy. x|8e Bair 
Alv. B871 The bodie of a pillour, betweene the chapitre 
and the base. x66* Bramhall Just Vised. Iv. 80 The in- 
croachments . . mentioned in the body of that law. 1666 
Pkfys Diary (1879) VI. 68 There 1 do find a great many 
ladies sitting in the body of a coach, ini Prideaux 
Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 94 In the City of London . . the 
Parishioners repair the Chancel as well as the Body of the 
Church. <736 King in Swifts Lott. (1768) IV. 179 The 



BODY. 


. BOOTf 


C MU..mw be printed by way of appendix. _ Thiildl i 
a indeed few trouble than the interweaving them in >«|w ; 
body of the history. sBgi R. Knox Cloouofo Anal Mf ' 
In every vertebra, there ere distinguished • body, mil 
processes, Tour notches, and a hole. sS6a Tnouom <bip 
F. i. (ed. 4> a The body of the will wee in the Handwriting 
of the widow, as was also the codicil. iMe F. titirntp 
Artil. Man. (ed. 9>a6s The Body ef the p lace , (or Am JuM) 
consists of the work next to. and surrounding the towo* in 
the form of a polygon, whether regular, or irregular. t%9 
H H. Gums Ombre Pref. 7 Bringing the supplementary 
Chapter into the body of the Book. 

h. Naut. The hull of a ship ; the section of 
this as viewed from different positions. 

169s T. H[ale) Ace. New Invent. sa The whole Bodies of : 
their Ships under Water, ids Falconer Diet. Marine 
<17891 D(fb, r ITw fore-body of the ship, i.e. before the ndd- 
ship-frame. cx 8 $o Rudim. Navig. (Wealeipg The figure 
of a shin, abstractedly considered, is supposed to be divided 
into different parts, . .to each of which Is given the appella- 
lion of Body. Hence we have the terms boro Body, After 
Bode, Cant Bodies , end Square Body . Thus the For* 
Body is the figure, or imaginary figure, of that part of the 
■hip afore the midships or dead-flat, as seen from ahead. 

. . The Square Body comprehends oil the timbers whose 
areas or planes are perpendicular to the keel and square 
with the middle line of the ship ; which is all that portion 
of a ship between the cant bodies. 

9 . The main portion of a collection or company ; 
the majority ; the latter part, the bulk of any thing. 

■H9 Sit a Kit. Much Ado 1. L 087 The body of your discourse 
is sometime guarded with fragments. 1603 Knolucs Nut, 
Turkes (i6ei) nu The bodie of the Turkee armie followed 
kwhinde. 167! If. Wani.ey Wonders v. ii. 9 64. 471/a The 
main body or the Empire. 1730 Neal Nisi. J *urit. 1. 19 j 
The Body of the inferiour Clergy were disguised rapines, 
xflfifi Macaulay /list. Eng. 1 . s66 The great body of the 


__j great body of th< 

people leaned to the royalist s. 1896 Fsouoe Nut. Eng. 
11858; 1. L 66 Under Henry [VIII] the body of the people 


11858; 1. L 66 Under Henry [VIII] the body of the people 
were prosperous. 

1 10 . The vessel inwhichasubstance tobedistillcd 
Is placed ; a retort. (There appears to have been 
a reference here to spirit .) ? Obs. 

ig 8p Morwyno Evonym, 1 Moist thinges put into a body 
(forsodo they cal the bigger vessel from whence the vapour 
is lifted up) Vy the force of hcate are extenuated into a 
vapour. 1S04 Platt Jetuell-ho. 11. 3 Put them into your 
pot, or body. >841 French Distill, i. 1651) 28 Put this 
bread Into a GlasK-body. and distill it in Balnea. 17*1-1800 
Bailey, Body (In Chymistry) is the Vessel which holds the 
Matter in distilling die Spirits of Vegetables. 

11 . Tppe founding. The breadth of the shank of 
the type, which is the same throughout the fount, 
while the thickness varies with the letter (e.g. 
1 and W) ; hence, sice of type. 

s8N4 J. Johnson Typogr. II. ii. 11 The several bodies 
to which printing letters ere cast, .are nineteen in number. 


1 printing let) 

IIL Personal being, individual. 

12. Ilie material bemg of man, as the sign and 
tangible part of his individuality, taken for the 
whole ; the person. Chiefly in legal phrases. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 008 She hath her owne body 
feigned, For fere as though she wolde flee Out of her londe. 
■54a Bk. Com. Prayer, Mat rimon y , With this Ring I thee 
wed. .with my body I thee worship. 1603 Knollks Hist. 
Turkes <x6*«) 870 An armie .. consisting of most choice 
bodies, sfisa Proc. Parliament No. 133. a 100 A Warrant 
in the nature of a Habeas Corpus, .to bring without delay 
the body of the same prisoner. 1710 Lend. Can. No. 4695/3 
A barbarous Murder was committed on the Body of Mr. 
Henry Widdrington. >733 Chambers Cycl. Snfp. s. v . A 
me n is said to be bound or held m Body and goods ; that 
is, he is liable to remain in prison ; in default of payment. 
sSaa Scott Nigel xxvii, Two pages of the body. 

b. Heir of the body ; an heir who is a direct 
descendant. 

a ifiefi Bacon Max. 9 Uses Com. Law 91 The heircs males 
of his body. 1730 Neal Hist. Pnrit. ««8a*) 1. sa An act 
of Parliament for settling the crown upon the heirs of her 
body. 1768 Bi.ackstone Comm. II. 1 14 As the word heirs 
is necessary to create a fee, so, in farther imitation of 
the strictness of the feudal donation, the word body, or 
some other words of procreation, are necessary to make it 
a fee-tail. 1788 J. Powell Devises (1807) II. 469 You 
here find a child described as an heir of the body. 

18 . A human being of either sex, an individual. 
Formerly, as still dialectal ly, and in the combina- 
tions Ant-, Evnai-, No-, Soma-body, etc., exactly 
equivalent to the current 'person’ ; but now only 
as a term of familiarity, with a tinge of compassion, 
and generally with adjectives implying this. 

is m R. Glouc. 489 The baste bodi or the world in bendes 
wss ihrou)t. c 1940 Cursor M. 3360 (Fairf.) A better body 
drunk neyuer wine. 1377 Lanol. V. PI. B. x. *38 Ac 
blame bow neuere body and bow be blame-worthy. 147s 
C ax ton Jason 90 Eueiy noble body ought saner chess data 
thene to do . . thing that ahelde he ayenst their honour, 
if fa Coves oalx A. xiifii). t The foolish bodyes save in 
their hertes : Tush, there is no God. ifg Bury Wilts 177, 
I will that my executors gyve, .in breade to iiij poors bodies 
Id. sggB Shahs. Merry W. u iv. 103 Tis a great charge 
to come voder one bodies hand. 1893 Walton Angler 96 
It shall be given away to some poor body. dml^ocKt 
Ednc. | 143. iv. One angry body discomposes the whole 
Company. 1771 Smollett H ump h . Cl 11813) *w The 
oouatess was a good sort of a body. >777 Sheridan Trip 
Scarb. iil iv. Wks. 305 What do you din a body's ears for! 
<8 b Ht. Martineau Loom and Lagg. L ii. 17 His wife 
w as a m ore tidy body. 

IV. A corporate body, aggregate of individuals, 
collective mass. 

14 . /.star. An artificial * person ’ created by legal 


authority for certain ends ; a corpor a tion 7 com- 
monly a corporation agg re ga te, but also applied 
to a corporation sole (57 quota. >641, 1603). Al- 


to a corporation aole (oT quota. 1641, 1643). Al- 
ways with defining adj. body corporate , body bolide. 

up* Act 1 Edw. IV, 1. 1 4 Any Fraternitle, GuiM.Com 
panic, or Fellowship, or other bodie corporate. xss8 Pbb> 
mins Prgf. Bk. Lf 84 1x64a) 30 A bodie politique, as a 
Malor and Comfelitaltie. 1841 Termes de la Ley, Bodies 
Politique are Bishops. Abbots, Priors, Deanes, Parsons of 
Churches, and such like, which have succession Id one 
person onely. 184a Milton Argt. tout. Militia ay The 


King is a body politick* for that a body politique never 
dieth. 1788 Blackstonx Comm. I. 467 ’lhese artificial 
persons art called bodies politic, bodies corporate, or cor- 


, . privileges, i 

found convenient to create a sort of artificial person, or 
body-politic, not liable to the ordinary casualties which 
affect the transmission of private rights, but capable, by 
its constitution, of independently continuing its own exist- 
ence. This artificial person is in our law called an incor- 
poration, corporation, or body-corporate. 

b. Body poHlic has alto the wider tense of * or- 
ganized society \ 

x8gs Cannk Necess. St par. (18491 *8s To knit themselves 
together in a spiritual outward society or body politic. 
>700 C. Mather Magn. Chr . «. vi. (185*) 8u With mutual 
consent they became a body-politkk, and framed a body 
of necessary laws and orders. >839 Y bow ell Amc. Brit.Cfu 
viii. 77 Associations and bodies politic within the church. 

0. spec. The body polltlo : the nation in its 
corporate character ; the state. (Orig. there ap- 
pears to have been, in this use of body, a reference 
to the headship of (he sovereign.) 

133a "3 Act 24 Henry VIII, x!i, This Realm of England 
Is an Empire, .governed by one supreme Head and Kuig. . 
unto whom a Body politick, compact of all Sorts and 
Degrees of People . . Seen bounden and owen to bear a 
natural and humble Obedience. 1303 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
(Pref.) v. | a A law is the deed of tne whole body politic. 
1636 Healey Kpictetni Man. xxxi. 40 But what place 
shall I hold then.. in the body politicke? 176a V. Knox 
Ess. (1810) I. xii. 69 All conduct extensively injurious to 
individuals, is injurious to the body politic. 1874 Reynolds 
John Bapt. ii. xi6 Radical changes in the body-politic. 

d. 1C1. L. ioium corpus reipubtiem.) 

1370 Act 13 Klin, xviii. Pream., Beneficial Causes.. to 
insue to the Body of this Commou Wealth. 1608 Buttons 
Pers . Tithes ao The Lawes. .enacted by the King and the 
whole Body of the Kingdome. 

15 . Anumberof penonstaken collectively, usually 
as united and organized in a common cause or for 
common action, as for deliberation, government, 
business; a society, association, league, fraternity. 

1889 Burnet Tracts I. 71 There are three different Bodies 
or League*. 1730 Leuiard Stthos II. ix. 271 The Governor 
. .had not time to form a defensive body. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 163 It is seldom thAt a man inrolls himself 
In a proscribed body from any but conscientious motives, j 
183a Bright Let. in Speeches (1876) 55a Grants of public 
money to any public body, 188 6 Liddon Bampt. Lect. i. 
(1873) xo That uttle Body the disciples of Christ, and nucleus 
of His future Church. s88o Chr. Leader 588/3 A preacher 
of the U. P. body. 

16 . An organized collection of fighting men act- 
ing together ; a force. (The most general term 
that can be so applied.) 

*987 Shaks. a Hen. tV, l lii 66, I thinke we are a Body 
strong enough iF.uen as we are) to equall with the King. 
1631 Proc. Parliament No. 84. 1876 Leaving moving 
bodies behind to prevent their design es. 1893 Mem. Ct. 
Ttchely 11. 151 Some pierced even to the Body of Reserve. 
1789 Robertson Chas. V, V. iv. 300 Escorted by a body 
of florae. 1839 Thirlwai.l Greece III. xi7 The Athenians 
. .sent a body of troops to garrison it 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 4 The bodies now designated as the first six regi- 
ments of dragoon guards, etc. 

17 . (more loosely) An assemblage of units cha- 
racterized by some common attribute, and thus 
regarded as a whole; a collective mass: a. of 
persons. 

1998 GrenewHy Tacitus* Descr. Germ. vi. 069 The Sem- 
nones, .by their great body, they taka themselues to be the 
head of the Sueniana. 1863 Gerbier Counsel 10 A whole 
Body (consisting of number of Persons). 1877 C. Hatton m 
Corr. 1x878 15a The clergy did not goe in a body. 1799 
Johnson in Boswell (1*31) L 97$ We might go and drink tea 
with Mr. Wise in a body, lfiae Ht. Martineau Life in 
Wilds viii. 100 All formed m m body to go and asset the 
new arrivals. 


b. of things. 


1993 Hookes Eccl Pol 1. xiv. f 4 The enllra body of the 
Scripture, ini Bourn Let. mole L<L Wks. 184a II. 239 
Since the total body of my services . .have obtained the ac- 
ceptance of my sovereign. *884 Mahafty Sec. Life Greece x. 
309 This large and respectable body of opinion. 1879 Whit- 
ney Life Lang. x. i8x The High-German body of dialects. 


thene to do . . thing that sholde he eyenst their honour. nky Lift imng. x. iux me ntgn-oermao noay 01 dialects, 
ins Cover da uc Ft. wiUfiK 1 The foolish bodyes save in 18 . A comprehensive and systematic collection 
their hertes : Tush, there is no God. a up Bury Wills *37, details of anv subnet : an arranged whole 


of the details of any subject ; an arranged whole 
of information; hence, a pandect ^cf. L. corpus 
juris ) ; a text-book. , 

£Cf. Z888 in prec.1 *8# Onaxv Mistr., The Soul Hi* If 
she do near thy Body pipe Her Bodies of Philosophies. 
sfiSe Nekumam tr. SoJjVo Mam Cl 169 Whether they 
comment upon the bodisrof Jasdnian. 1699 Milton Hire- 
lings 9* Som wholesotn 0 odie of diviuitie as they cell it s8fp 
Bentley Phal j6x A Body of Laws, ivxx Addison Sped. 
Wo. its V 8. I could wish our Royal Society would compile 
a Body of Natural History. 1830 Hbbuchkl Nat. Fail 
m. eh <183x4 35a Digasts end bodies of science. 1880 Arp. 
Tnonnon La ma Th. Introd. to Science is u body of prin- 
ciples end deductions, Art is a body of precepts. 


V. Transferred feces < 9 be material part of taut 
to matter generally as ppposed to thj immaterial, 
10 . A separate portion of matter, large or small, 
a material thing; something that has physical ex- 
istence and extension In space: *. m common 
language and Physics, 

Heavenly bodies t (in modem use> the maams of 
matter that exist away from the earth, the sun, 
moon, planets, comets, meteors, stars, etc. ; orig. 
a phrase of the astro-alchemists* applied to the 
seven 'bodies celestial’: tee 22 a. 

c xjBe Wtcli wDeDot. Eccl Sal- Wks. 111. 437 pe bemca 
of pe sonne . . Hat ohyneh fedfehe in bodyes. c tegs 
Chaucer Astral. 15 To knows the altitude of the eonoe-er 
of otbre celestial bodies- a tftt Covkedale Hope Padltf. 
xiv. (1574) 9* A wal is a body. ifM T. B. La Printout/. 
Fr. Acad, xo A bodie Is a masse or lump, which, as much 
as lieth in b, resisted! touching, and occupleth a place. 
184a Rogers Naasnau 348 Cannot the Lord, .restrains the 
influence of the upper bodies from the lower at his pleasure 7 
Cudworth Jut ell Sysl. Pref., Tlie onely Principles of 
Bodies, are Magnitude. Figure, Site, Motion, a and Rest. 
S79B Johnson Kambl. No. 007 ro All attraction is increased 
by the approach of the attracting body. 1794 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759) L Iv. X59 The Magnitudes and Distances of the 
heavenly Bodies. 1841 Liebig’s Lett. Chew, vi, The ultimate 
particles of bodies, or atoms, must occupy a certain space, 
b. viewed metaphysically. 

1896 tr. Hobbes* Elem. Philos. (1839) 109 A body is that, 
which having no dependance upon our thought, is coincident 
or coeatended with some part of space. 1789 Rk>» /*/. 
Powers x86 What we call a body, is only a bundle of sensa- 
tions. 1846 Mill Logic 1. iii. | 7 A body, .may be defined, 
the external cause to which we ascribe our sensations. 

o. spec. In rhysiol. often forming the base of 
nomenclature, as pituitary body , pacchionian botiy. 

1886 Huxley Phys. (i860) 141 Nothing certain is known 
of the functions of any of these bodies [the -ductless glands). 
Ibid. The spheroidal bodies called corpuscles of the spleen, 

. .consist of a solid aggregation of minute bodies, 
t 20 . Gcom. A figure of three dimensions ; a 
solid. Regular body \ one of the five Regular Solids. 
Obs. in modern Geometry. 

1*70 Dee Math. Pref. 3 A thicke Magnitude we rail a 
Solide, or a Body. 1970 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. xvi 3 A 
superficies being raoued maketh a solide or bodie 1639 J. 
Babington C. coins try 4 j The cube, .i* accounted one ot the 
five regular bodies. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . >15 The 
five Regular Bodies . . These bodies were called platonic. 
because they were said to have been invented, or first treated 
of, by Plato, a 1884 tr. Weisbach (W.) The path of a moving 
point is a line, that of a geometric body is another body. 

2 L. A compact quantity or mass; amount; bulk ; 
quantity. 

1830 1 Puller Pisgah 388 Esekiels Temple had not the 
same body with Solomons, but greater. 1683 Gehrikr 
Counsel 38 A proportionable Body to the . . weight it is to 
bear. 177a Town 4- Country Mag. >6 1 A large body of land, 
extending thirty miles up the Coofaw river. x8a8 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 139 Body is the mass, or quantity of matter, 
in any material substance. 1849 Murchison Siluriavi. (1867) 
108 Another body of igneous rock lies subjacent. sgSS Bain 
Senses 4 Int. 11. ii. | x 1x864) 234 A large body of light. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 A body of cold air. 

22 . A distinct form or kind of matter : 

+ 8k Alchemy and Astro/. The Seven bodies 
terrestrial : the seven ancient metals answering to 
the seven * heavenly bodies ’ (the tun, moon, and 
five old planeti). Obs. 

rtjN Chaucer Chan. Yem. Peel \ h T. 267 The foure 
spintes and the bodies seuene. The bodies senene eek loo 
ham hare anoon, Sol gold is. and luna siluer, we threpe, 
Mars yreu, Mercuric quik siluer we depe, Satumus leed, 
and lupiter is tyn, And venus copir, by my fader kyn. 
1393 Gower Conf. 11 . 84 The bodies, wliiche I speke of 
here, Of the pianettes ben begonne. 

b. Che tn. and Min. Any kind of 'substance*, 
simple or compound, lolid, liquid, or gaseous. 
Simple bodies : the chemical elements ; Compound 
bodies : the substances formed by their combination. 

ups Plat Jnae/i-ho. 1. 13 Niter, and other Aromaticall 
bodies, a 168s Sir T. Browne Tracts is A gummeus body 
and dissoluble in water. x8m Woodward Nat. Hist . Earth 
117*3) 7 The said Metallick and Mineral Bodies. 1704 
Watts Logu >6 They supposed the heavens to be a quint- 
sxsence, or a fifth sort of body. 183* Frkwstxb Optics 
xxiii. 004 Crystallised bodies, such as nitre and arragonite. 
1841 Liebig s Lett. Chem. iv. (1844)63 The employment of 
symbols enables the chemist to express . . the constitution 
of every compound body. 

26. abstractly (in Metaphysics, formerly aho in 
Physics). That which has lemible qualities, or 
kt perceptible by tbe aensec ; matter ; 4 substance 
sMS Wilkins Beal Char. 413 Spirit. The Opposite 40 
which. . is Body. 1878 Cudworth Intoll. Sysl. 49 Me that 
will undertake to prove that there is something else in tbe 
World beside* Body, must first determine what Body in, 
/or otherwise hc will go about to prove that there is some- 
thing besides He-knoers-not-wbat. tips Locks Hum. Vnd. 
il xxiii. 1x893) 184 The primary Ideas we beve peculiar to 
Body, as contradistinguished to Spirit, are the Cohesion of 
solid, and consequanuy separable parts, and a power of 
communicating Motion by impulse. 178a Kamos Elem. 
Crit . (1833)475 Fvery substratum of tangible qualities Is 
called body. 1794 J. Huston Philos. Light, Qc. 988 Body 
In the abstract . . must be inert. 1870 Bowen Logic iii. 33 
We cannot think of body without extension, 
f 24. Substance, as opposed to rep re s en ta tion, 
shadow, eta ; reality* Obs* or arch. . 

138s Wvcur Cel iL 17 Whiche ben sebadowe of thingift 
to come ; forsofh the body it of Christ, c s 386 Chauckb 



BOOT. 




Merck. 7 i S5» Paifouraad hath the tom hit Avk dferae 
No l«|K may the body of form raiurae Oo thorisonte. 
do* Sham. /farm. lit. it. atf To shew Virtue her owae 
Feature., sod the vorie Am and BodW of tho Tima, bit 
forma and prman ra. ayes Eng. Tkeopkrast. 307 Mao suffer 
ibamaalvaato baaachamad wits the shadow ana appearance 
of a thing whom real body doe* not bo much as affect them. 

95 . ‘Substance’ or substantial quality, a a opposed 
to insubstantiality, thinness, weakness, fiimsiness, 
or transparency: said of colours, wine, paper, 
textile fabrics, etc. 

rtdfS Howrll Lett. (1650) I. 37* In Greece there are no 
wines that have bodies enough to bear the aaa for long 
*oy»«** yaVict. Polygraph- s. v. 
term usd or paint 
fine, and mixing \ 

vary thick oil of the 

vl *0*8; ai6 THom colours without buoy which am more 
immediately considered as transparent. 1851 H. Mayo 
Philos. Living i. 66 The vintages, differ in fatness of body 
and hiedousness. lift Gullick & Timm Vednt. to Lem 
liable to be affected by damp than colouring with more body 
or substance. sNa Times is Aug., Staffordshire cannot 
produce fine-grained iron equal to theim in body, i. e. in its 
power of standing the lira. 

fig '. lift 8 Landok Itssmg. Com*. (1846) to, 1 hate both 
poetry and wine without body. 1(84 Spectator 4 Oct. 1904/1 
Metaphor and language . . meant to conceal the want of 
body in the thought and emotion beneath. 

2o. Main substance ; fundamental constituent, 
nfff Wimth Syst. Hush. 109 Every soil must contain as 
sufficient a body for those manures to act upon. 1679 
Fortnum Maioltca i. 5 The characteristics of the soft wares 
are a mute or body which may be scratched with a knife. 

1 27. Metaph. An entity, a thing which has real 
existence ; an agent or cause of phenomena. Obs. 

*3* 7 Golding Do Mammy iL sr To drawe some peculiar 
good . . out of another bodies workes . . as out of Puyson, 
health, .from the night, rest. x66o Stamlxv Hist. P Atlas. 
(1701) 306/1 The Soul is a Body, because it maketh us to be 
living Creatures. Ibid. 336/b Night and Day are Bodies. 
Voice is a Body, for it maketh that which is heard ; in a 
word, whatsoever is, is a Body and a Subject. 

VL Comb, and Attrib . 

28. simple attrib. Of body, physical, material. 
c ixoo {see 1 c). 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk+Selv. 1 is A fresh 

train of hangers on 111 the body kind. 

29. General combinations: a. objective with 
pr. pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, os body-bemling, 
-breaking, -curer, -killing, - maker , -making, -wear- 
ing ; b. attributive : (a) pertaining to the human 
body, as body-armour , - being , -blow, - ease , 'gar- 
ment, - medicine , play , - plague , -sin ; (bj reserved 
for personal attendance or use, as body-carriage \ 
•chariot, -coach, - coachman , -physician, -servant, 
-slave, -valet, also Body-quard; (r) in various 
senses of body, as body-bolt, -girth, -lining, -scent, 
-wall ; body-wise adv. 

tSaS 41 Tytlrb Hist. Scat. (1864) I. jm A breastplate 
and back-piece, etc. . . formed . . the ^body-armour. « s tea 
J. Smith Sal. Disc. iv. 105 If ail "body-being in the world 
were destroyed. 1697 Hughes Tam Broom u { That "body- 
blow left Joe’s head unguarded. x886 Ripon Lhran. 4 Sept. 
3/5 The "body bolt of die phaeton suddenly gave way. and 
the occupants were thrown out. 1533 Frith Anna, Mora 
(1 Sap 1 443 They believe not in his "body-breaking and blood- 
shedding. 1766 Entick London IV. 54 Wheels of *body 
carriages. 1704 Land. Goa. No. 4059/1 Her Majesty* 
•Body Chariot. 170a Ibid. No. 3869/1 Then Her Majesty, 
habited in Purple, -in her •Body Coach drawn by 8 Hones. 
*736 Stunt's Lett. (1768) IV. 135 Were his majesty inclined 
to-morrow to declare his "body-coachman his first minister. 
iSffi S HA ICS. Merry IV. IIL i. 100 Soule-Curer, and ‘Body- 
Curer. 1346 Balk Eng. Votaries 11. (1730) iv b. Four- 
nished the Clary there with such possessions and *body- 
1870 Emerson Sec. a Split, i. 14 Dressed in arts and 
itions as well as in "body-garments, 17*3 Da For 
ped round 
t Sterne 7 

w . dy-lining 1 

Rich Hottest. Age (18441 37 Then hsue we thuse that be 
called •Body-makers. 2884 Birmingham Daily Post 04 Jan. 
3/3 Coachmakers— Wanted, an experienced Bodymaker, 
for firsi-dass work. 1344 Latimer Whs. 1843 11 . 481 The 
popish consecration, which hath been called Gods •body- 
making. iSfis Gent/. Mag. CCL. 163 Ready equally for 
mind-play or "body-play. 1873 * Stonrkenoe ’ Brit. Sports 
1. k via. 1 6 Few retrievers can hit off the •body-scent of a 
dead cook. I|6 uStbrhr Tr. Shandy (ed. a) II.v.14 Besides 
what he gained . . as a "body-servant a saes Uroisnn in 
Lamb. Ham. 189 Wasche mine fif wittes of all# *bodi suonen. 
1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. as The "body-walVhnlsing out 
and lopping over. 1884 Homiletic Monthly Apr. 409 If. . man 
were "body-wise related by descent to the brute creation. 
80 . Special comb. : body-bag, a bag to sleep 
in ; body-chamber, the outer and largest chamber 
of a shell occupied by the body of Hie animat ; 
bodj-oloth, a cloth, or ng, to cover horses or 
other animals ; body-elothes, -clothing, clothes 
for the body ; body-ooat, a cost fitting more or 
less closely to the body, fa dress-coat; body- 
odour, a colour that has consistency, or body, 
to distinction from a tint or wash (of ag); a 
colour rendered opaque by the addition of white ; 
body-hoop, a hoop securing the arris pieces of 
a made mast; body-home (stUL dial.), a shaft- 
home; body - lifter - body - matcher', body- 
loom, a species of louse, Ptdteufm corporis, 
which infests the body of the uncleanly ; body* 
plan, in Shipbuilding, an end elevation of a 


MS 

ship, showing the breadth, contour of the sides, 
timbers, etc.; body-snatcher, one who secretly 
disinters dead bodies in churchyards for the 
purpose of dissection, a • resurrectionist * ; so 
body-anatohing, -stealing ; f body-stead, the 
nave of a church ; + body-spirit ~ esprit de corps \ 
body-tube, the main tube forming the body of an 
organ-pipe ; body-whorl, the last and largest 
wnorl of a shell, containing the body of the mollusc. 

>883 Harped s Mag. Apr. 89^1 A fur over-coat and •body- 
bag. 1894 Woodward Motlnscm (1856) 79 The •body- 
chambsr is always very capacious. 1683 Land. Gas. na 
•oai/4 Occasioned by die hwdermost Buckles of a "Body- 
Cloth. 1706 Ibid. No. 4919/4 A white Streak down the 
Side, occasioned by •Body-Clothes. 1733 Ha swat Trar. 
(1769) IL 1. lx. 46 Thay cover their cows with * body-cloths. 
*8m Scott F . M. Perth y, God-a-mercy, wench, it were 
hard to deny thee time to busk thy body-clothes. 1838 
Kane Aret. Exp. II. xvL 168 Blankets were served out as 
the material for "body-clothing. tflae T. Mitchell Artt- 
topk. 1 . Introd. 69 His ring, his seal, his "body-coat, his 
perfume-box, his upper ana under mantle. 1784 J. Barry 
Led. Arty 1. (1848) 113 Employing stiff "body colour on a 
white ground. 1899 Gullick & Timm Painting sot The 
difficulty of calculating when ‘ wet’ the difference or tone 
the body-colour wilt assume when dry. c 14M Lydg. Min. 
Poems 901 A belfry for the "bodyfaunL 1337 Bacon Cottiers 
Good b Evil/ x. lArb.' 154 The •body-horse in the Cart, 
that draweth more then the forehorse. 183a Southey 
in Q. Rev. XLVII. 517 Not comiug from a professional 
•body-lifter. 1861 Ramsay Rem in. Ser. 11. 1J3. 1373 J. 
Still Gamm. Garten u. iv, She went as brag as it had 
ben a "bodelouce. a 263a Brome Crt. Beggar EpU., As 
briske m a Body-lowse in a new Pasture. 1861 Holme tr. 
Mequih- Tandon il vi. L 994 The Body ior Clothes) Louse 
. . was for a long time confounded with tne former [the Head 
Louse j. c 183s Rudttn. Navig. (Weal©' 137 The plan ef 
projection, commonly called the "body plan, which exhibits 
the outline of the principal timbers, ana the greatest heights 
and breadths of the same. 1834 Sir F. Head Bubbles of 
Brunncn sa6 Any one of our "body-snatchers would have 
rubbed his rough hands. 2863 Reader 99 Aug., At that 
time (1897-98' . .*' body-snatching* became a trade. 1603 
ResoL Ch. Cartmell in Sat. Rev. (18841 5 July 14 The 
"bodystead of the Church shall be decentlye repaired. 1794 
W. Taylor in Month . Rev. XIII. jp He endeavoured to 
inspire the senate with a "body-spirit. s8$o S. Warrkn 
Grave Doings in Casguet Lit. (1877) V. 185/1 My. .exploit 
in the way of "body-stealing. 2834 Bushman in Circ. Sc. 
(1863) I. a6j/a The air .. pa<u.es out in undulating move- 
menu from the "body-tube. 1834 Woodward Moiihsca 
(18361 iox The last turn of the shell, or "body- whorl, is 
usually very capacious. 

Boay (bp ai), v. [f. prec] trans . 

1 . To furnish or provide with a body ; to embody. 

r 1449 Pscocx Repr. 345 We. .Holden now oure God to be 
bodili and to be Bodied in a Maner which no Cristen man 
kan at the ful comprehend, stes Bolton Stot. Irel. 115 
(an. 11 Elis.) HU head sundred from his bodie..ana.. 
bodied with a stake. 2634 Hamngtom Castara 14 In some 
faire forme of clay Myself 1 ’de bodied. 263d Cowley 
Davideis It. Wits. 1710 1 . 333. 1838 Sears A than. in. x. 333 
The state when every man's real and dominant Ufo is . . 
bodied and robed according to its intrinsic quality. 

1 2 . To give body, consistence, or strength to. 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

. ‘ 9*3 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 42 Boyle them ..vntyll they 
bee well bodyed and incorporate together. 1639 )A ay Satyr. 
Puppy 43 Bodying each word with active emphasis. 

+ 3 . To draw up or form (troops, etc.) into a 
body, to form in a body. (Also intr. for rtfl.) Obs . 

stes Prec. Parliament No. So. 29*5 The Earl of Sunder- 
land . . hath bodied above 500 of his tenants, ft Other people 
under his jurisdiction. Ibid. No. too. 1603 But we could 
not hear of any bodying considerably, so that we could 
onely disperse several! parties. 1633 Cauden Hierasp. 24 
Bodying into small Corporations. 

4 . To body forth \ a. to represent to oneself as 
in bodily form ; to give mental shape to. 

1590 Shake. Mids. N. v. L 14 Imagination bodies forth 
Che forms of things Vnknowne. iteo Scott Monaet. xiB, 
The beau-ideal which Dame Glendinnlng had been bodying 
forth in her imagination, itefi Bain Senses 4 Int. in. iv. 
§ 26 The power of bodying forth or realising what is de- 
scribed in language, is one of the meanings or Conception. 

b. To pnt (an idea) into outward shape or 
tangible form, to exhibit in outward reality. 

2000-04 Campbell Chaucer b W inds or 2 Long shall thou 
flourish, Windsor I bodying forth ChWalric times. 1833 
Lytton Riensi iv. L 292 Wonderftilly did her beauty . . 
body forth the brightest vision that ever floated before the 
eyes of Tasso. 2840 Cailvlc Heroes iv. (1838) 977 The 
spiritual will always body itself forth in the temporal his- 
tory of men. 

G To represent ; to symbolize, typify. 

t8#SKRSLRl' < 7nf fnnec. (1873) wOno bodies forth s Virgin 
form Hotdlngaloft s Cross of might 1879 Church Spenser 
iv. (2883) 90 The allegory bodies forth the trials which 
beset the ufo of man. smaSpoctator No. 9874. 098 Both 
as egotist and as patriot M. de Lesseps bodies forth the 
age. 

d. To indicate, betoken. 

883s Scott Kouiho , avii, A sharp* lively, conceited ex- 
presrina of countenance, see m ed to body forth a vain hair- 
brained co x co mb, 

6. To body out : to give body or a body to ; to 
fill out (a skeleton), to clothe (a mind) with 
bodily form, 

i8mBamjey Resins xxii. (2848) >*5 If dius they bodied out 
Theimmortal mind. 1883 Academy so Oct., lo body-out 
accounts of Thucydides. 

(bfdiigfitid). [eC F. garde du 


Theimmortal mind, 
the meagre aocounti 


BOMM. 

I- A guard for the person (esp* of a sovereign o» 
dignitary) ; a retinue or escort. 

a sng Axrutunqt Whs, IL 107 (J«a\ Several beee ge 
with lum, as a bodyguard. *7J» F. Moose Tract. II. 404 
(Jod.) Troops, .with increased jay and exclusive privileges 
under the dewomieetton of bodyguarde. syffiTuesn Id. 
Hat. II. 189 That bodyguard of Popery the Jesuite. r8m 
Scott Abbot xxi, A page ie a fonsudame addition to my 
body-guard of fessalee. 28m Byron Werner a l 676 Tfi 
promote you to the ranks la the prince's bo dy-g u ar d. s8fy 
Grots Greece (tSte) 111 . xlli. 313. 
fir. s8g8 J. Martineau Similes Chr. 7 e Defended by a 
body-guard of p— *iA*W r 

2. A soldier of the body-guard, a gtutrd*s-men. 
1861 W. Sargent vfiwdnf 390x8#. .eeecRtioa.. of one of 
the budy-guards. 

Bodyhood (bp'dihod). [f. Body sb. 4 * -hood.] 
The quality of having a body or of being body. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selo. 2 j Upon the account or our 
animalities or bet boated bodyhood. Ibid. 46 Not only the 
things of body are given to things not body, hut even body- 
hood it self is. 183a Bailey restue ax. iiftst) *m Spirit 
lives : And gloriously falsified are all Earth's caver aed 
prophecies ofoodyhood. 

Bodying (V d *ih)\ vbl. sb. [f. Body v. + 
•IMG U_ Tne action of the vb. Body : embodiment 
264s French Distill, v. (169s) 263 Vapours of Nltra . . 
being near to congelation, and bodyuig. 2842 Miall Non- 
corf L 402 The bodying* forth of that intelligence which in 
contained in the public mind. 

Bo-dylet. nonee-wd. [After armlet, etc. : see 
-let.] An ornamental ring for the body. 

2870 Lubbock Grig. Civilia. it (2875) 35 lbs wvige alto 
wears necklaces and rings, bracelets and anklets, armlet* 
and legists -even, it I may ray so, body lets. 
Bcr4j4iko v a. and adv. Also 6 bodiliko. 
[f. Body sb. 4 - Likk.] 

A. adj. Like a body ; real, solid. 

1970 Billingsley Euclid xl dcf. s6. 390 The figure of 
the parallelipipedon, which appeareth more budilike. 
f ®. adv. In bodily form, bodily. Obs. 

1663 in Spalding Troub. Chat. l. (1899^ 33 This monster was 
seen body-like swimming above the water. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk f Se/v. so It might then be cut a pieces body-liks. 
Bodym, oils, form ofHoTTon. 
t Bodyaome, a. Obs. [see -bomk. 1 Corporeal. 
1674 NTT'airfax Bulb b b'stv. 17 We and all body-some 
Beings. 

Boe, obs. foim of Bouqh, Bow, and Bo int. 
Boeo, Boef, obs. form of Book, Bkbp. 
Bcahmeniim (be*mdnlz’m). Commonly Beh- 
menlam. The doctrines taught by Jacob Bcehme, 
a German mystic and theosophist ^ 1575 - 1634 ); 
so Bdhmeniit, Bohmanite. 

1636 More Euthus. Tri. (172a) 49 Ranters and Quaker* 
took their original from Behmenism and Familiars, sfiga 
Baxter Quaker's Cateck. Prof. C iij b, i could tell you of 
of Popery that the Quakers and B 
s8a4 Colesidoe Aids Rf/t. ted. e) 2. 


favouring the errors of the . . 
Whs. 668 / 


1 note, [founder ef the sect celled Bshmeniteah 

Boel, obs. form of Bowkl. 

Bosotaroh (bf atiik). [ad. Gr. fioturb pxn*, f- 
0ot srr-im Kceotia -apx 1 !* niter : cf. F. Bhtarqutl\ 
A chief magistrate of the Boeotian league. 

a 1 Sea Shelley CEdlpns Tyr. AdvL, Before the duties . . 
had been repealed bythe Bueotarche. SB38 Thislwall 
Greece V. xxxix. 108 The yearly term for wjWeh he held 
his office of Bacotarch had expired. 

Bceotife (b/, A jl). A district of ancient Greece 
proverbial for the stupidity of its inhabitants; 

sriM Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bp. Bosweit Whs. 1794 I. 

A dim Bieotia reigns in every skull. B884 Harpers Mag. 
Nov. Sgj/s Essex appear* to be looked on as the Baeoiia 
of 

Hence Bcs'otten v , to become or make Boeotian. 


ssflo Pare Whs. (i8a8) VIL 4*0 , 1 Uve quite in Boeotia, 
and Bceorice daily. 1848 Grote Greets (2834) 1 . 183 These 
fohabitants of Ovchomenos, before it became bosotiiad. 


BChOtln (b#|te*f »*n), a. and sb. [f. prec. * -AR.J 

A. adj. a. Of fioeotia. b. Dull, stupid. 

ifr8 Mabston PigmaL il 24a, I dullwpriphted fet Boetfen 
Boor. 2809 Byron Bards b Rev. 8a To be mbled By 
Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe's Boeotian head. 2832 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. in. i. The earnestness end Boeotian simplicity. • 
with which that * Incident' b here brought forward. 

B. sb. a. A native of Boeotia. b. A stupid 
clown, a 9 thick-bead*. 

sfisfG. Daniel Trinartk.. Hen. V, lix, These Trancfter-Sba; 
full-paiioch’t Boetinns, Contemne all Bodies bved^b gurar 



BommmSf Bceotian .1 * prec. adj, 

1678 Cudwostk IntelL Syst. 74* The Dull Beeotick Air 
hml too much Effect upon him. lift Jttr Greek Grout. 
iL f 10. 9 The dialects then are . *l*he Doric, as spoken 
by the Dorians, The Bosotic, by the Boeotians. «8te ftp 
Mtch. 19 Mar. 977/8 A., inanofn very blunt BoboiIib doll wit. 

| Bcm (bfi«4). Formerly boor. [Dn. boor * cotus- 
tryman, peasant, farmer', tl ie same word that in 
a general sense is spelt Boon. The Utter was 
formerly used also for the Dutch settler! in South 
Africa, but in more recent times the Du. spelling 
botr has been appropriated to this sense.] 

A Dutch colonist in South Africa engaged in 



BOGh 


BOGGUB. 


agriculture or cattle-breeding. (In reoent nevi- 
paper language, the name has been applied espe- 
cially to those of the Transvaal and other districts 
beyond the British dominions.) 

(See earlier quota, under Boos a b.) sIm P*imcle>V >,#-| 4 
i. lay Tall Dutch -African boors, .were bawling in Colonial- 
Dutch. Ibid, iv. sSa To begin the world respectably as a 
Vti Boer, or grader. 1857 Uvinostonk Trav. ii. to The 
Boers of the Cashan Mountains The word Boer simply 
means ' farmer ', and is not synonymous with our word boor, 
s 06 g Tylor Early Hist, Man. i. u Such a story . . would 
be naturally referred to the Dutch boers. 

Soa'xdom, the community or state of the Boers. 
«#♦ Poll Mall G. 15 Oct. 6/i Boerdom develops faster 
than British progress. 

Boe-sprltte, obs. form of Bowspbit. 
t Bo«eth©*tlo. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. Bo 7 j$ijrtu- 6 s t 
f. Borfii-tw to help.] Helpful, curative. 

sMo Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 164 Mcdecine is of five 
kinds ; Boethctick, removeth disease. 

Boesar, obs. form of Bezoak. 

Boff, Bofet, boffet, obs. ff. Burr, Buffet. 
Bog (bpg), sb.i Forms: 6-7 bogg, bogge, 7 
boghe, 6 - bog. [ad. Ir. or Gael, bogach a bog, f. 
bog soft, used in composition in the sense of 1 bog ’, 
as bog- luac hair bulrush. In Scotland apparently 
from Gaelic, in England from Irish.] 

I. I. A piece of wet spongy ground, consisting 
chiefly of decayed or decaying moss and other 
vegetable matter, too soft to bear the weight of any 
heavy body upon its surface ; a morass or moss. 

c *505 Dunbar Of James Dog 15 Chassand cattell through 
a bog. 4153a Lie land Brit. Coll (1774) II. 545 'Ihey . . 
fledde Rile, and levyng theyr Hornes, toolcc the Marresis, 
or ttoggea. 1509 Shaks. Hen . V, 111. vii. 61 They that ride 
so.. fall into foule Boggs. 1611 Speed Tkeat. Gt, Brit. 
(16141 145/1 Certain places (of Ireland] . . which of their 
■oftnesse are usually termed Boghen. 1631 Star Chamb. 
Cases (1866)34 The Country of Ireland is full of boggs on 
the ground and mists in the aire. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 57a That Serbonian Bog Betwixt Damiata and mount 
Casius old. Where Armies whole have sunk. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v.. The inconveniences of Bogs are. .that they 
are a great destruction to cattle : they are also a shelter to 
Tories and Thieves. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. xiii, The 
trembling bog and false morass. 1846 M‘ Culijoch A ce. Brit. 
Empire 118741 1. 335 Them bogs are included under the 
general designation of the Bog of Allen. 

b. (without pi.) Bog-land, boggy soil. 
a 1687 Pkttv Pol Arsth. (1690) a Bog may by draining 
be made Meadow. 1846 M’Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) 1. 969 A large extent of hill pasture, moor, and bog. 
1861 Times 99 Aug., Long brown gaps of stagnant-looking 
bog, where the piles of neatly-cut turf were stacked out in 
rough black cones. 

* -fig- (Cf. •fog\) 

>614 Ur. King Vitxo Palat. 30 Quagmires and bogges of 
Romish superstition. 1787 Burns To Miss Perrier 111, Last 
day my mind was in a bog. 1840 C. Dickens Bans. Radge 
(1849} 331/1 He wandered out again, in a perfect bog of un- 
certainty. 1878 Morlky Diderot 1. 331 The Serbonian bog 
of dramatic rules. 


H. Attrib. and Comb. 

2 . General comb., as bog-bred adj. ; -hay, -pit, 
-plant, - stalker , -turf, - water , -way. 

it§» Marc. Fuller Worn, \gth C. (186a) 311 Because 
that "bog-bred youth . . tells you lies. 1799 J . Robertson 
Agric. Perth 93a In general "bog hay . . » about one third 
inferior in quality to that from sown grass. x8ao Scorr 
Abbot xvi, The kelpie must flit from the black "bog-pit. 
1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 111. (1861) 138 Our common "bog- 
plants. a 1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) 11 . 338 Ill-bred "bog 
stalker, i860 Carlyle Remits. 1 . 305 A gush of "bog-water. 
1869 Blackmore Loma D . Hi. led. is) xa Before coming to 
the black "bog-way. 

3. In many names of plants growing in bogs : 
as Bog Asphodel, Cinquefoil, Pimpernel, etc. ; 
bog bean, bog nut, or bog trefoil, also called 
Buckbkan ; bog berry, the Cranberry ; bog 
moss, various species of Sphagnum, by the growth 
and decay of which bogs are chiefly formed ; bog 
myrtle, Sweet Gale ( Myrica Gale ) ; bog orchis, 
Malaxis paludosa ; bog pink. Lady's Smock 
(Cardamtne pratensis) ; bog rush, Scheenus nig- 
ricans ; bog violet « Butterwort (Pinguicula). 

x88x 0 . Allen in Academy 13 Aug. 113/3 A little marsh. . 
made room for "bog-asphodcL 1704 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvi. 176 Marsh Trefoil, Buckoean or "Bogbean will 
discover itself to you immediately. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown i, What the "bog-bean and wood-sage are good for. 
iM Eux. Twining Led. Plants 345 Our marsh "Bog-bean 
which I described to you ms an intensely bitter herb. 1884 
Q. Victoria More Leaves ago Bonnets with a black cock’s 
tail and "bog-myrtle. 

4 . Special comb. : bog-blitter, -bluiter, .bum- 
per, provincial names of the Bittern ; bog-butter, 
a fatty hydrocarbon found in the peat-bogs of 
Ireland; bog-deal « bog-pine ; bog-down, Cot- 
ton-grass {Eriophorum ) ; bog-earth, earth com- 
posed of, or largely mixed with, peat ; bog flr 
— bog pine ; bog iron, bog iron ore, a brittle, 
porous variety of brown haematite found in bogs ; 
bog-jumper, {local) the Bittern ; bog-land, marshy 
land, a boggy country ; humorously, Ireland, hence 
bog-lander; bog manganese (see ouot) ; t bog- 
mine, bog-mine-ore, bog ore - bog iron ore ; 
f bog-mire, a quagmire; bog-mould — bog- 
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earth ; bog oak, the wood of oak preserved In a 
block state in peat-bogs, etc. ; bog-pine, pine- 
wood found buried in peat-bogs; bog-spavin, 
an encysted tumour on the inside of the hock of a 
horse; bog-timber, bog-wood, the trunks of 
trees found buried in peat-bogs. 

x8xs Scott Guy M. i. The deep cry of the "bog-blitter, 
or bull-of-the bog. x866 Inverness Courier 4 Jan., The 
bittern of British Zoology; provincialiy the "bog-bumper 
and mire-drum. 1863 Watts Diet. Chan. 1. 017 "Bog- 
butter, a fatty substance found in the peat-bogs of Ireland. 
*794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. IV. xlvfi. 301 Touch 
the needle with a piece of "bog-down, or a cork ball 1865 
Pall Mall G. 94 Oct. 5 Cloth made of boe-down (Anglice, 
cotton grass'. 1767 8 Botan. Mag. II. 46 Soil, a mixture 
of loam and "bog earth. 1769 Barrington in Phil. Trans. 
LIX. 33 Why these "bog.firs may be found in places where 
there is no such tree at present. 1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 89 "Bog iron ore is met with in the mosses. 1690 
Dryden Frol, to Prophetess 31 Men without hearts, and 
women without hose. Each bring his love a " Hogland captive 
home. 1730-6 Bailey Did., * Bog- Landers, a nick-name 
given Irish -men. 1755 W. Moffat Irish Hudib., A bunch 
of three-leaved grass Called by the boglanders sham- 
rogues. 1875 Urb Diet . Arts III. eoo Wad, or "Bog 
Manganese, is the old English name of the hydrated per- 
oxide of manganese. 1590 R. Payne Deter. Irel (1841) 
6 There is . . create plentie of Iron stone, and one sort 
more than we have in England, which they call "Bogge 
myne. 176a Eliot in Pall. 7'raux. LI 1 1. 56 Add some 
bog mine ore, which abounds with cinder. s6a4 Caft. 
Smith Virginia 11. 39 They slew my men, and tooke me 
prisoner in a "Bogmire. 1834 Brit. Hstsb. I. 414 When 
brought to the decayed condition of "bog-mould, or rich 
earth. 1857 Parsons in Phil. Trans. L. 398 This is called 
"bog-oak, or bog deal, well known to country people in 
many places. Mod. An extensive manufactory of bog-oak 
ornaments, as bracelets, brooches, etc. 177a Pennant Tours 
Scotl. ( 1774) 319 That species of iron called "bog-ore. 184a 
S. Lover Handy Andy xxxv. 336 A torch made of "bog- 
pine. 1631 Brathwait Whimsies 76 His stable is a very 
shop of alldiseases ; glanders, ycllowes . . "bogspavings, with 
a myriad more. x8oa D. Blaine Veterinary Art ted. 2 499 
Bog Spavin This is only a bursal enlargement of the mu- 
cous capsule on the inner side of the hock. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon ( 1813' 53 These morasses are found frequently 
to abound with "bog-timber. 1808 Scott F. M. Perth 1 1 1. 
107 A piece of lighted "bog-wood which he carried in a 
lantern. 1883 Longm. Mag. 111. 48 A generation ago the 
old art of carving bog-wood was revived in Dublin. 

t Bog, boffg6, s ^ 2 Ms. [Possibly a variant of 
bugge, Bug 'terror, bugbear , found in 14th c. : 
cf. Bogus, Boggle, and Boggard.] A bugbear, a 
source of dread. To lake bog : to Boggle v. i, a. 
Cf. Boggle sbj 

*5*7 St. Papers Hen. VIII, L 306 Against whom . . it 
shal not a litel confer re, that this man be a bogge. 1656 
Sanderson Semi. (1689) ia8 Men who make no conscience 
of a lye. do yet take some bog at an Oath. 1676 Ethlredge 
Man of Mods 1. L (1684) 5 Farewel Bogg. 


tBog, a. (sb. 3 ) Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation un- 
known. In Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, etc. the 
dialectal form is bug, pronounced (bug).] 

▲. adj. Blustering, bold, proud, saucy. 

159a Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvii. (1619)184 The Cuckooe, 
seeing him so bog, waxt also wondrous wroth. 164a Rogers 
Naaman 18 Thy bog and bold heart to be abashed. 1691 
Rav S. 4 E. Countr. Wds. qo Bogge, bold, forward, sawey. 
So we say, a very bog Fellow. 1693 G. Firmin Davits' 
Vind. iv. 39 A bog fellow, forward to put forth himself. 

B. sb. Brag, boastfulness, dial. 

1839 C. Clark J. Noakes , gc. 3 Their bog it nuver ceases. 

Bog, sb.h vulgar, = Boa- hours, latrina. 

Bog (bpg), vA ; also 7 bogg. 8 bogue. [f. 
Boo /A 1 ] 

1 . Irons. To sink, submerge, or entangle, in a 
bog. Alio fig. 

sty Milton Animadv. Wka. (1851)938 Whose profession 
to forsake the world . . boggs them deeper into the world. 
173D T. Boston Mem. ix. 945, 1 mistook the way and bogued 
my bone through the moss beyond R. 1865 J. Ludlow 
Epics Mid. Ages II. 194 He is unskilled ..and succeeds 
in bogging his cart. 

b. (passive.) To be bogged', to be sunk and en- 
tangled in a bog or quagmire ; also « sense 2. 

1603 (see Bogged} 1743-7 N. Tindal Contn. Rapids 
Hist. (1751) I - 136 Ilia home was bogged on the other side. 
1848 Scott F. M. Perth I. % Any other horse and rider 
must huve been instantly bogged up to the saddle-girths. 
1841 Arnold Let. in Lift 4 Corn (1844) II. x. 304, 1 hope to 
see some of my boys and girls well bogged in the middle of 



excrement. 

Bog, Bogo, early form of Bough, Bow. 
Boge, Bo get, obs. form of Budge. Budget. 


Bogin, obs. pa. pplo. of Bow v. 

Bogey, variant of Bogie, Bogy, Budge, fur. 
Boggard 1 , -art (bp giUd, -1st). Also 6 bog- 
gard, b bag-. [A word in popular use in West* 
moreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
the north midlands, and of occasional appearance 
in literature since <-1570. Evidently related to 
Boggle, Bogle, and Bog sb* : if the status of the 
last-named were more assured, it would be natural 
to see in bogg-ai d a derivative with the augment- 
ative suffix -abd; or if the occasional variant 
buggard could be assumed as the etymological 
form, it might stand in the same relation to Bug. 
See Bogle.} 

1. A spectre, goblin, or bogy ; in dialectal use, 
esp. a local goblin or sprite supposed to 'haunt* 
a particular gloomy spot, or scene of violence. 

1570 Levins Manip. 30 A Boggarde, spectrum, e 1730 
Bunt Lett, N. Scotl. 1 1818) 1. 097 All that quarter of England 
is infested with boggarts of all sorts. s8ai Mrs. V\ heeler 
West world. Dial. 39 Sic a tenable boggart as I beleev 
nivver onny van saa befoar. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Boggle, 
Boggart, a fearful object, a hobgoblin. 1857 in Bohn's 
Handbk. Proverbs 159 He thinks every bush a boggard, 
b. fig. A bugbear, a source ot dread. 

1578 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 160 Nor be 
such buggarddes to the poor, yff they may not beare the 
bagge alone. 16x6 Rollotkes Hist. Passion 13a (Jam.) 
Hell is but a boggarde to scarre children. 
f2. An object real or imaginary at which a 
horse shies or 'boggles'. Obs. 

16x7 Markham Cava/. 11. xii. 11a How to correct ahorse 
that is skittish, and fea refull and fmdeth many boggards. 
1630 Dr Grey Com/ 1. Horsem. 98 The hone will . . stare 
ana see boggards in his keepers face. 1785 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. II. s.v. Horses, It betraysa weak, slight and unneces- 
sary Starting, or finding of Baggardh. [xgb^Standard 1 Jan., 
When ahorse takes fright at some object unobserved by its 
master the vulgar opinion is that it has seen the boggart.] 

tBo ggard-. Obs. [1. Bog. A privy. 

155a Hulokt, Siege, jacques, bogard, or draught, latrina. 
i6aB Shirley Witty lair iv. vi. 1647 Waiuj Simp. C oiler 
76 He (the Devil] thought it wisdoine to keep the land 
[Ireland] for a Boggards for his unclean spirits. 

Bo’ggarty, a. north, dial. [f. Loggart + -Y.] 

Haunted by boggaits. 

1867 Comh. Mag. XV. 744, 1 1 darena come up the lone 
moor by night, for ’tis a very toggery bit.' 

Bogge, variant of Bog, Lodge sb* 

Bogged (bf-Kd), ppl. a. [f. Boo v.' + -ed.] 
Plunged or entangled in a bog ; be mi red Also fig. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanns iv. (x6oa) 142 Bogg'd in his filthy 
Lusts. 1854 Hooker Himal. Jrnls. II. xxx 323 My elc- 
phant got bogged in crossing a deep muddy stream. 
Bo’gger. dial. See quot. So Bo gging vbl. sb. 
i8sB M. Portkous Souter Johnny 18 It was then the 
custom for the country shoemaker, like the tailor, to go to 
the house of his employer, and there do his work. This 
practice was technically called 'bogging', and on such 
occasions the accommodating bogger would make shoes for 
the whole family. 

t Bo ggify, V. Obs. rare. [f. Boggy a. + -ft.] 
To make boggy. 

1649 Rlith Eng. Intprov. Impr. viii. (1653) 43 Such Mills 
. .as arc kept up, or dammed so high, as that they boggifte 
all the Lands that lye under their Mill-head. 

BoggineM (ty gint s). Boggy quality. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprov. IntPr. (16531 37. 1670 Sharrock 
Vegetables 87 Bogginess. .breeds the rush and other incuiu- 
modi ties. 1885 Standard s Apr. 5/9 The ' (laughs' are wet, 
almost to bogginess. 

t Bogging, vbl. sb. Obs. [peril, an obs. spelling 
of bodgtng : see Lodger, Badge v.*] Peddling, 
hawking ; going up and down as a dealer ; also fig. 

1554 Philfut Exam. 4 Writ. (1849) 308, I would they 
woula- .leave bogging of heresies to their own damnation 
& decaying of many. 1577 Hounsheu Ckron , III. 64 The 
busie bogging of the divell alwaics. 

t Bo'ggiHh, a . 1 Obs. [f. Boo a. + -ibh ] 9 In- 
clined to^ bluster or brag ; puffed up ; bold. 

Hence Bo ggishly ado., in a vaunting manner. 
e 1440 Promp. Parv. 4a Boggyschyn [K. H. boggyschc. 
1499 bonisshch tumidus. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1707 And 
bogeysliche as a boye busked tope kyckene. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 4a Boggyschcly, tumide. 


t Bo'ggish, a A [f. Bog jfi 1 .] Of boggy nature. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Mb. xxL (1821) 416 On the front 
a hoggish Glyn. 

Boggle (bp g'l), v. Also 6 buggell, 7 bogle. 
Tapp. L boggle, var. of Bogle a spectre, (such as 
horses are reputed to see). In later times there has 
been a tendency to associate the word with bungle, 
which appears in sense 4, and in the derivatives.] 
1 . intr. To start with fright, to ohy as a startled 
horse; to take alarm, be startled, scared at. 

im! Chapman Iliad x. 490 They [steeds] should not with 
affright Boggle, nor snore. 1601 Shaks. Alts Wells, ill. 
939 You boggle shrewdly, euery feather starts you. 1838 
Suckumo Brennoralt iv. L 35 Thou . . boglest at every 
thing, foole. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiv. ssi/i Ba- 
laam . . spurs onnb conscience (that boggl'd more than 
theAsse he rode on). R. Lestdange Semecds Mor. 
(170s) 496 We Boggle at our own Shadows, and Fright one 
another. 1769 Wesley in Whs. (187a) HI. 373 The shaft- 
hone then boggled and turned short toward the edge of 
the precipice. 1865 Miss Braddom Doctor's W(/is x. 93 
Boggling a little when she turned the comers. 
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fi. To mite scruples, hesitate, demur, stickle {at, 
occas. about, over, etc., or to do a 1 thing). 

a i%S Mkob Wks. l xxxvfl. (167a) aoa A Sound and 
Loyal heart is not that which boggles and scruples at small 
sins. 1667 Parrs Diary (1877) v 041, 1 find tha< Parlia- 
ment still bogling about the raising of this money- 168s 
Chetiiam Anglers Vade-m. mix. §13 (1689) 087 They 
would not bogle to give 1000 sesterces. 169s R. Lestrange 

M ud Ant. v. x. (1711I las He never shrunk or boggled 
matter, a 1734 North Exam, 11. iv. p 115 Hebog- 
gled at first against testifying at all. teal Mary Woll- 
aroNaca. Postal Wks. IV. fxvui. 8 Since you boggle about 
a mere form. 1M8 Browning Ring 4 Book ix. 1378 Nor do 
thou Boggle, oh parent, to return the grace. 1876 Grbem 
Short Hut . vi. f 6. 336 One, who was known to nave bog- 
gled hard at the oath. 

8. ‘To play fast or loose' J. ; to palter, quibble, 
equivocate. 

a 1613 Ovexbury A Wife (1638) 819 He doth boggle very 
often, a 1849 Drumm. op Hawth. Skiamackia wks, (1711) 
>99 Are ye not afraid to boggle thus with God Almighty? 
a 1674 Clarendon Hut Reb.\ 17041 111. xi. ao6 He boggled 
so much in his answer, that they would be of opinion that, 
etc. tSsfi Hazlitt Modem A post.. They have never 
sneaked nor shuffled, botched or boggled in their politics. 
4. To fumble, bungle, make a clumsy attempt. 
[1338 Latimer Strut. 4 Rent. (1845) 373 ff I have one 
there to help me, 1 shall do the more good ; if not 1 shall 
buggell myself as well as I can.) 1853 C. Auchesttr II. 9 
He toggled at the lock for a minute or two, but at last 
admitted himself. x88o L Stephen Pop* vii. 169 He uses 
only one epithet, but it is the right one, and never boggles 
ana patches. 

1 5. trans. To cause to hesitate, to scare, rare. 
Mi Flagellum orO. Cromwell (167a) 155 This bogled at 
first three quarters of them. 

Boggle (bp*g*l), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of boggling as a horse, f To take 
boggle : to shy with fright, to take alarm. 

*660 G. Fleming Sternma 6acr. 30 They had taken boggle 
at some State overtures. x8aa Craven Dial. 82 Hisskaddle 
tit, glentin its ee up at me, took boggle, inuad u girt flounder, 
an ran back. 

2. Demur, scruple, objection, difficulty, fuss; 
chiefly in to make boggle. Obs. or arch. 

1667 Pkpyh Diary (1879) IV. 459 The Dutch do make a 
further bogle with us about two or three things. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Nat. 1. 140 The plain man makes no boggle 
at the ideas of creation, annihilation, or vacuity. 

3. A bungle. Boggle -dc -botch, bogglcdy botch 
(colloq.) : a complete bungle, a 1 mess *. See 
Botch v. and sb. 


1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxvi, A fine boggle-de-botch 
1 have made of it. 184s Gres ley C\ Lever ix What a boggle 
he did make of it to he sure. 186a Sat. R»v. XIII. xas 
Jones of the 43rd, who got into that boggle in Armenia. 

Boggle, dialectal variant of Bogle, goblin. 

Bo'ggled, ppl. a. [f. Boggle v. + -ed.] Clum- 
sily attempted, bungled. Cf. Boggle v. 4. 

1877 Lyttkil Landmarks 1. iv 39 Canistraddin . . being 
clearly a boggled form of Kempu-stadrin. 

Bo ggier, [f. Boggle v. + -eh 1 .] One who 
boggles or hesitates ; a stickler. 

1606 Siiaks. Ant. k Cl. 111. xiii. 110 You haue beeae a 
boggcler euer. 

Boggling (bfglbO, vbl. sb. it . .. prec. + 
-inoT] The action of the vb. Boggle. 

1640 Shirley Arcadia 11. i, Leave Your bogling & your 
trim- tram tricks. .696 R. Robinson Christ all 1 17 He keeps 
a huge bogling, he doth exceedingly dodge with Jesus 
Christ. 1834 C. Gkkvillk Mem. Geo. IV, <16751111. xxiii. 
79 He made a great boggling of reading his petition. 

Boggling, ppl. a. ff. as prec. + -mo a .] That 
boggles; starting with fright ; stickling; bungling. 

1645 W. Lithcow Siege Newcastle <1820! 15 I .ike unto 
Calabrian Females with their bogling bushs. a 1883 Oldham 
Sat. Jesuits Wks. <i 6861 10 Nice bogling consciences. i3p 
Miss Broughton Red as Rose 952, 1 can mend stockings in 
a boggling, .sort of way 

Bogglil^fly (bp’gligli), adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] 
In a boggling manner. 

1863 All V. Round 4,11 [He] slowly and bogglingly reads 
• .what has been written for him to say. 

t Bo’gglish, a. Obs . [f. Boggle sb. + -ish.] 

Inclined to Boggle; skittish. 


■696 A rtif. Handsomeness 1 72 N othing is more sly, touchy 
and Doglisn, 

Boggy (bp*gi\ a. [f. Boo jA + -y 1.] Of the 
nature vi, or characterized by, bog ; swampy. 

19B6 J. Hooker Gtrald. fret, in Holiushed 1 1 168 Passed 
through the baggie mounteine of Slewlougher into Kerrie. 
189a French Yorksh. Spa iL j Drunk up oy some bojggie, 

;ious earth. Milton P. L. 11. 939 Quencht in n 

Syrtis, neither Sea Nor (pod dry l .and. .1787 

Bradley Fam. Diet. 1. s.v. Fir tree , Venice and Amster- 
dam are built on Piles of this timber driven into boggy Places. 
187a Jenkinmon Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) lo 4 Composed of 
rocky hillocks and boggy hollows. 

fig. 1844 Quarles Barnabas and B. 44 Let me drain my 
boggy soul from those corrupted inbred humours. 

D. trans/. Of a soft, spongy consistency ; flabby. 

1884 H. Power Rxp. Philos. 1. 66 Carried with the Bloud 
. . up into the Brain, and there by that lax and boggy sub- 
stance are imbibed, stga Erased s Mag. XLV. 639 The 
flesh boggy to the touch. 

. Bogn, boghed, etc. : see Bough and Bow v. 

Bo'gdumSB. dial, and vtflgnr. [see Boo- 
gard* 3 A privy, 1 a house of offioe' J. So bog- 
■hotp. 


1709 Hickeringill Prisst-Cr. 11. v. 48 The Jaquep, the 


Bog-house or House of Office, rtm Arruthmot, eta, 
At. Scriblerus u xiv. He cast them all into a bog-house near 
St. James'. 178s Brit. Mag. 11. 163 They had found the 
in trails of a body in the bog-house. 

Boghflom, obs. form of Buxox. 

Boght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of But, 

Bogie (bJu-giV Also bogy, bogey. [A northern 
dialect word, which has recently been generally 
diffused in connexion with railways as applied to 
the plate- layer's bogie, but especially in sense a. 
Of unknown etymology: notwithstanding absurd 
stories in the newspapers (invented ad rent), it 
has (as the sense might show) nothing to do with 
Bogy, which is not a northern word.] 

1 . north, dial. A low strong truck upon fonr 
small wheels, also called trolly, hurly , etc. ‘ A 
kind of cart with low wheels and long shafts, used 
by masons to remove large stones* * Peacock Lons- 
dale Gloss .) ; * a rude contrivance for moving 
heavy articles, consisting of a simple plank on 
low wheels' {Lane. Gloss.), esfi. in Newcastle, 
A strong low truck (about 1 ft. high) on 4 small 
wheels, used, since e 1817, for transporting a single 
cask or hogshead fiom the quay to the town ; also 
a flat board with 4 very small wheels on which lads 
career down steep banks or roads, as in the Cana- 
dian sport of tobogganing. Hence, in general use, 
the low truck used by platelayers on a railway. 

**8*7 | Remembered in Newcamle by living witnesses' 1 . 

1839 A. Gilchrist in Robson Bards 0/ Tyne (1863) 416 In 
Dean Street, when outs or when bogies came down. 

1840 T. Wilson Poems <18721 91 A kind o’ hearse on bogie 
wheels. ,1869 N. £ O. Ser. iv. IV. 370/1 In Scotland in the 
engineering works they have a small carriage, .which they 
can a 4 bogie.’.. I find it has been known by that name 
for fully 60 years. 1874 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 
II. 82 The slag may be allowed to deposit itself in layers 
in the truck or bogie, placed underneath the rolls. 1889 
Birmingham IV'hly. Post a6 Sept 4/7 This work has often 
had to be done with a plate-layer's bogie, propelled by 
feet touching the road. <Sec R. Oliver Hcslop, in New- 
castle Daily Journal, 1 Nov. 1886.) 

2 . A low truck or frame running on two or 
more pairs of wheels and supporting the fore-part 
of a locomotive engine or the ends of a long railway- 
carriage, to which it is attached by a central pivot, 
on which it swivels freely in passing curves; a 
revolving under-carriage. 

1844 Specif. J. Wright's Patent , No. 10173 Constructing 
railway carriages by supporting the bodies near the ends 
on two eight- wheel, six. wheel, and four-wheel bogies or 
revolving under-carriages. 1863 Railway News 2 Dec. 570 
The Rissell Bogie . . for Locomotive Engines, so much 
prized on American and foreign Railroads. 1876 F. Wil- 
liams MidL Raitw. 665 The new Midland passenger car- 
riages . . rest on two six-wheeled bones. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. xi. 107 In some engines the front part, instead 
of being mounted on a single pair of wheels, is supported 
on a 1 bogie' or truck with two pairs. 

3 . attrib ., as in bogie ear, carriage, engine , truck ; 
bogie-barrow *= sense 1 ( 4 known in Fife for sixty 
years or more *, Prof. W. Wallace). 

1843 Pros. Inst. Civil Eng. 09 What is tenned a 'bogie* 
engine, having a four-wheeled truck to support one end of 
the boiler, whilst the other end rests upon the driving wheels. 
*891 Specif. L Cowpeds Patent No. 13703 Improvements 
in the fore carriages, or as they are sometimes called 1 bogy 
frames,’ of locomotive engines. 1869 Eng. Mech. >9 Nov. 
2 <6/1 These engines are constructed with a bogie truck. 
1880 Birmingham Wkly. Post 2 Oct. 1/6 He was In the last 
compartment of the last bogie carriage. 

Bogie, variant of Bogy. 

Bogle (bd* g'l). Forms : 5-6 bogilj, 7 bo- 
gell, 8— bogle ; 7 “Q north. Eng . boggle. [Of the 
various names bogle, boggard, bogy , applied to a 
goblin, bogle is the earliest known, being common 
in Scottish literature since 1500. In the present 
century its use by Burns, Scott, Hogg, and others 
has introduced it into English literature ; but the 
special English form seems to tie boggle (with 
snort o os in Boggard), found in north. Eng. 
dialects from Cumberland to Lincolnshire. The 
derivation of the whole group is uncertain : the 
primitive may lie bogge. Bog sb.' 1 , and this may be 
a variant of buggr, Bug ; which is not improb- 
ably a. Welsh bwg ( — bug) ghost, bugbear, hob- 
goblin. The form of bogle , boggle, would still 
remain unexplained : it is perhaps worth while to 
compare Welsh bwgwl (~ bf/’grri) ‘terror, terri- 
fying' (whence bygylu bvgo Mi to terrify), and 
bygel (or bugail) nos a hobgoblin of the night : see 
Bug. But there arc also German words of similar 
form and meaning, bogge and boggel-mann * a bogy, 
a bogle’: so that uncertainty attaches to the 
source. Cf. Boggard.] 

1 . A phantom causing fright ; a goblin, bogy, or 
spectre of the night; an undefined creature of 
superstitions dread. (Usually supposed to be 
black, and to have something of human attributes, 
though spoken of as it.) Also, applied contemptu- 
ously to a human being who is 'a fright to behold'. 


*1909 Dunbar Turn mariit Wem. ixt The luif bknkls of 
that bogill, fra hit blerde ene, tit* Stewart Cron. Scot. 
111 . 134 Like one bogill all of tatland hank. 1848 R. 
Baillir Anabapt. (1647) 44 The Devils are nothing but 
only boggles in the nmhi, to terrifie men. 179a Scots 
Mag. (17531 Sept. 451/fc There used to he bogies seen. 4799 
Burns Tam o'Shmntsr, Whiles glow'ring round wi* prudent 
cares, I .eat bogles catch him unawares. xflofl Cumbrian 
Ball. iii. 8 A toggle's been seen wf twee heads. 1814 
Scott Wav. Ixxi, I played at bogle about the hush wi 
them. *6aa Bewick Mem. ao, I had not . . got over a belief 
in ghosts and boggles. *814 Byron Juan xi. lxxii, A suit 
of sentimental bogle. Which sits for ever upon memory's 
crupper. 163a Southey Lett. (*Bs6) IV. a8i Boggles and 
Barguesta are the only supernatural beings wc hear of in 
these parts [Keswick]. 1884 Tennyson North. Partner viii, 
Theer wur a boggle in it, I often 'eerd un niysen. 

2 .fig. and trans/. a. A bugbear (not a phantom), 
b. A thing unsubstantial, a mere phantom. 

1663 Lauderdale in Papers (1884) 1 . <*vi. 18s, 1 have 
written so much that I doe feare my hand shall grow a Lug- 
bea re, or ah we say heir a bogell. 179a Burns Despondency 
iii, The slllie bogles, wealth and slate, Cun never make 
them eerie. 

3 . trans/. A scarecrow. (In common use in north.) 

*830 Galt J.atvrie T. vu. ix. (1849) 343 Bogles mode of 
clouts. 1884 Gd. Words May 394/2 Potato bogtsH or scare- 
crows . . vary in sice, .and dress, in nearly every parish. 

Hence Bo.glo-bo* [see Bo.] - Bogle; Bogle- 
dom, the realm or domain of bogles. 

1603 Philotns ii, Quhat reck to iak the Bogill-bo, My 
tonic burd for auis. «« 7 fl Coles Lot. Dut., BoggL-bo 
. .an ugly wide-mouthed picture carried about witn May 
games. 1730 6 Bailey, Boggte-boe, a bugbear to fright 
Children, a scare crow. ?<ss8eo Rhymes In Prec. Be no. 
Nat. Club I. v. *46 The bogle bo’ of Billy Mire Whakflh our 
bairns a’, i860 (>. H. K. Vac. Tour *7* Donald ! Donald ! 
keep out of the regions of liogledom. 

Boglet (bp-glut), [see -let.] A little bog. 

1B69 IIlackmohe Lorua D. lix. (1879) 399 Tufty flaggy 
ground, pocked with bogs and buglets. 

Bog shop, vulgar equivalent of Bog-hoube. 
Bogt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Buy. 
Bo'g-trot, v. [f. Boo sb. 1 4* Trot v. : app. due 
to the earlier formation Boc-trottkk ] intr. To 
trot over bogs ; to live among bogs, lienee Bo*g- 
trotting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

a *734 North Exam. 11. v. ( 14 <1740^ 392 Better . . to bog- 
trot in Ireland, than to pirk it in Preferment no totter 
dressed. 176a Goldrm. Cit. W. II. Ixviii, Rock advises 
the world tu beware of bog trot ting quacks. 1839 Store- 
house A. r holms 398 It required very great care in stepping 
from tuft lo tuft, which in Ireland, is called bog-trotting. 

Bog-trotter vVg-trp-tai). [f* Boo sb. + 
Trottkr.] 

fi. One accustomed to make his way across 
bogs, or to run to bogs for refuge. Obs. 

1700 Rycaut Hitt. Turfs 111 . 276 Being very nimble and 
active, and a kind of Bog-trotter, Achmet escaped over a 
Marsh. 1799 Johnson, Bog-trotter, one that lives in a 
boggy country. 

2 L spec. Applied to the wild Irish in the 17th c. ; 
continued in the 18th c. as a nickname for Irishmen. 

168a Philanax Misofappas, Tory Plot 11. 18 An idle 
flam of shabby Irish Hogtrotteni. a 1733 North Lives 
I. 406 His friends were termed Hoq trotters, wild Irish, or, 
which means the same thing, Tones. *753 Smollett Ct. 
Fathom <1784) 80/1 A beggarly Scot, and -an impudent 
Irish bog-trotter. 1773 Johnson Lett. 79. h 15a Mohs in 
Scotland is bog in Ireland, and moan-trooper is bog-trotter. 
*655 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 719 Two Irishmen, or, in the 
phrase of the newspapers of that day, bogtrottem. 

Bogus (h£u*gds), (rA 1 ) a. [A cant word of U. S., 
about the orijrin of which many guesses have been 
made, and 4 bogus ' derivations circumstantially 
given. 

Dr. S. Willard, of Chicago, in a letter to the editor of this 
Dictionary, quotes from the Paiuesvilie {Ohio) Telegraph 
of July 6 and Nov. 9, 1897, the word bogus as a sb, applied 
to an apparatus for coining false money. Mr. Eber D. 
Howe, who was then editor of that paper, describes in his 
Autobiography <1878) the discovery of such a piece of me- 
chanism in the hands of a gang of coiners at Puinesville, in 
May 1897 ; it was a mysterious-looking object, and some 
one in the crowd styled It a 4 bogus ', a designation adopted 
in the succeeding numbers of the paper. Dr. Willard 
considers this to nave been short for tantrabogus, a word 
fumiliar to him from his childhood, and which in his father’s 
time was commonly applied in Vermont to any ill-looking 
object; he points out that tontarabobs is given in Halli- 
well os a Devonshire word for the devil. Bogus seems 
thus to to related to Bogy, etc ) 
f 1 . sb. An apparatus for counterfeit coining. Obs. 

*807 Painssvill* Tel. lOhio) 6 July, Thul he never pro- 
cured the casting of a Bogus at one of our furnaces, /bid. 
a Nov. The eight or ten boguses which have been for some 
time in operation. 

2 . adj. Counterfeit, spurious, fictitious, sham: 
9 originally applied lo counterfeit coin' (Webster). 

189s Hughes in J. Ludlow Hist. ££ S. 338 This precious 
house of representatives— the bogus legislature, as it was 
at once called. 1897 Boston Daily Courier *9 June, The 
learned Judge took occasion to manifest his abhorrence of 
the use of slang uhraseR . . by saying that he did not know 
the meaning or 1 bogus transactions \ *866 Coruh. Map. 
Nov. 58a A mere juggle, or as Americans would say, a 
'bogus' parliament. 1874 M. Colunn Frances III. 80 
They’ve got some good money, as well as bogus notes. 1877 
R. uiffkn Stock F'.xch. Securities 65 A bogus Company . . 
Instead of paying dividends tt> its shareholders, goes Into 
Liquidation. 1878 Black Green Past. xxv. aoa, I am not 
going to spend a penny in a bogus contest. 



BOGUS. 


BOH*. 


Bogun (hff«gw\ sb.* If. S. [Hu been mm» 
jectnred to be ad. K. bagasse sugar-cane refu#; 
but perhaps 1 * the same word a» prec.] 'A liqiiQf 
mane of ruin and molasees.’ Bartlett Diet. Amm 
Bogy, bogWf (bff«*gi). Also bogttey, boctif. 
PI. bogles, [hound In literature only recently ; 
old people vouch for its use in thenunery as early |i 
1825, but o:ity as proper name (sense 1 ). Possibly 
a southern nursery form of bogie, baggie, and bag- 
gard, or going back like them to a simpler form 
which, aa mentioned under Boo and Bool*, 
may be a variant of bugge, Brio 4 terror, bugbear, 
scarecrow*. But in the absence of evidence, posi- 
tive statements concerning its relation to these 
words cannot be made. (That they are connected 
with the Slavonic bog ‘god \ is a mere fancy from 
the similarity of form, without any evidence.)} 

1 . As quasi-proper name : The evil one, the devil. 
>®3* 40 Basham ingot. Log., WiLkes’ Frolic, But hears 

the words * Scratch ' and 4 Old Bogey 4 and * Nick *. Ibid. 
118401 333 Then Boguey d have you sure as cm is eggs. 
(840 (Ism. P. Thompson Exen. 118431 V. 88 To admit to 
evidence such as avow their credence in 1 old Bogie *. 189s 
Thackkray Eng 1 . Hum. v. (18581 339 The people ere ell 
naughty and Bogey carries them all off. stSS & Clayton 
Cruel Fort. 111. 85 I'll put out the light ami go away, and 
leave you all by yourself with Bogie. 1879 M. Conway 
Demount. I. 1. sit. 16. 

2 . A bogle or goblin ; a person much dreaded. 

*8*7 X. Osborn QuedaJt ii. 17 Malay pirates . . those bogies 
of iTm Archipelago. 1863 Kinoni.ky Water Bab. 11878) 19 


On the top of each gale pont a most dread fill bogy. 1863 
Harinl -Gould Iceland 118 The sheep walks have got a baa 
name for bogies. 

8. fig. An olijcct of tenor or dread ; a bugbear. 
*8tis Daily Tel. 37 Nov. a/3 Reform is not a bogy to cheat, 
but a blessing to recognise and regulate. 1878 N. Amer. 
Rev. 135 Men. .who discover bogies in every measure. 

llcnce Bogydom, the domain ol Old Bogy. 
Bo'gyiam, the recognition of bogies. Bogy- 
phobia, dread of (logics. 

1880 Daily Tel. 3 Dec., A sulphurous odour . . suggestive 
of bogeydom. *•?* Athenaeum 14 OcL 495/3 The author 
seems to be a spiritualist, or, at least, to have a leaning to 
banshees and bogyisin. 187a Li\ inostonr in Daily Anw 
anjuly, I am not liable to flts of bogiephobia. 

Bogy. var. Boo IK, oba. form ol itujxig sb. t fur. 
Bogyll, oha. form of Hucki.c. 

Boh, variant of l)o in/., obs. form of Bow. 
Bohwa (bohi', a. and sb. Atso 8 bohae. [ad. 
Chinese lVu-i(shaH) the IVtt i hills in north of 
Fuhkien. Morrison gives 1 Bohea Tea, um i cha ’ 
(chn =tea), and Edkins, \Ianda in Cram. 89, says 
that the Fuhkien dialect uses b for w or v . By 
some 18th c. writers accented bo /tea.] 

A. cuij. Of the Wu-i hills, whence black tea 
was first brought to England ; applied also to tea 
of similar quality grown elsewhere. 

1704 Stkelk Lying Lamer 11. 117471 38 Set Chairs, and the 
Bohea Tea, and leave us. *718 Quincy Com pi. Die}. «i6 
Bohec 'lea. —This is one of those dungs which Luxury has 
introduced into Diet, im Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 607 't he 
infusion of the leaves or the some plant, which . . is like 
common boheu-teo. 

B. sb. 

1 . - Bohea tea. The name was given in the be- 
ginning of the 18th c. to the finest kinds of black 
tea ; but the quality now known as 1 Bohea' is the 
lowest, being the last crop of the season. 

1701 J. Cunningham Voy. C Mason, ii. in Phil. Trams. 
XXIIL 1305 The Bohetor Voiii, so call'd of some Moun- 
tains in the Province of Fukien 1 . . is the very first bud 
gather'd in the beginning of March, *707 8 Mas. Dklany 
Life 4- Corr. iiSAt) 1. 173 Tea of all prices— Bohea front 
thirteen to twenty shillings, and green from twelve to 
thirty. 183s M' Cullocii Diet. Comm. 1390 The black teas 
. . beginning with the lowest qualities : Bohea, Congou, 
Souchong, and Pekoe. 

2 . An Infusion of this tea taken as a beverage. 

«7 * Estcoust Fair F.xamfi. 1. i. 10 To dine at my Lord 
Mayor's, and after Dinner be entertain'd with a Dish of 
Bohea hy my Lady Mayoress. 1714 Para Rape Lock iv. 
136 In some tone isle, or distant northern land . . Where 
none (earn ombre, none e’er taste bohea ! inS Young Love 
Feans vL (1757) 15s How t wo red lips affected Zephyrs blow. 
To cool the Bohea, and inflame the lieau. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864) 10 Thy unsophisticated cup of bohea. 185* 
Thackkray Eng. flutn.v. *18581 373 Richardson’s goddess 
was . . fed on muffins and bohea. 

Bohffitti* (behimifi). 

L A kingdom of central Europe, forming part of 
the Austrian empire. ( Earlier forms were Boeme, 
Berne, Beesme , Bohcm , Bek t my.) 
c rnp Pbcock Repr. l xvi. 86 The hoole rewme of Beeuto. 
if Andrew Brunswhye't Distyil. Waters ll i b, Bohemy 
gios. 164s 1 Smectymnuus' Anew. (16531 Foot. 91 In Bohem, 
with the Schisme of the H ussites. s Fenny Cyci. V . 55/1 
Tha circuit of Bohemia is estimated at about 810 miles, 
om : see Bohrmian sb. j. 

1871 Mu Cocum Mrq. 4 Merck. 1. L 35 Bohemia wanders, 
and steals. 

8 . The community of social * Bohemians’, or 
the district in which they chiefly live. . So F. la 
bokbme. [Both in Fr. and Eng. taken from the 


use of Bommiav sb. 3.]. 

* 88 * Thackkoav Ada. Philip v. i 


in Coruh. Mag. Feb. *86 


What hi now colled Bohemia had itonoma la Philip's young 
days, though many of us know tha country very well. A 
phauiant land, not fenced with drab scacco, glee Tyburnia 
or Belgravia, etc. 

Bohemian (behTmita), a. and sb. [f. prec.+ 
-an. The transferred senses are taken from French, 
in which kohime, bohimicn, have been applied to 
the gipsies, since their first appearance in the 
15th c., because they were thought to come from 
Bohemia, or perhaps actually entered the West 
through that country. Thence, in modern French, 
the word has been transferred to ' vagabond, ad- 
venturer, person of irregular life or habits*, a sense 
introduced into Eng. by Thackeray.] 

A. sb. 

L A native of Bohemia. 

1603 Snake. Meat, for M. iv. ii. 134 A Bohemian borne : 1 
But here nur»t vp 8c bred. *845 S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. tl. 469 He acceded to the demand of the Bohemians. 

i>. A follower of John Hues, a Bohemian Pro* 
tenant or Hussite. 

ifTf Fulke Beskins ' Fart. 189 The Bohemians veed this 
text, to prouc the communion in both ldnde». 

2 . A gipsy. [F. bo he me, bohthnien.) 

1606 Philli re, Bohemians, the same with Gypsies, Vaga- 
bonds that strove! about the Country. 1803 Scott Quentin 
D. xvi, I am a Zingaro, s Bohemian, an Egyptian, or what- 
ever the Europeans . . may choose to call roe ; but 1 have no 
country. *841 Borrow Gipsies 0/ Spain 118431 1 * 38, I ar- 
rived at the resting place of ' certain Bohemians 4 by whom 
I was received with kindness. 

8. A gipsy of society ; one who either cuts him- 
self off, or is by his habits cut off, from society 
for which he is otherwise fitted ; especially au 
artist, literary man, or actor, who leads a free, 
vagabond, or irregular life, not being particular 
as to the society he frequents, and despising con- 
ventionalities generally. (Used with considerable 
latitude, with or without reference to morals.) 

1848 Thackkray Van. Fair Ixiv, She was of a wild, roving 
nature, inherited from father and mother, who were )>oth 
Bohemians, by taste and circumstances. 186a Westm. Rev. 
July 8c Oct. 33 33 The term ' Bohemian * has come (o tie very 
commonly accepted in our day as the description of a cer- 
tain kind of literary gipney, no matter in what language he 
speaks, or what city he inhabits . . A Bohemian is simply an 
artist or litterateur who, consciously or unconsciously, se- 
cedes from conventionality in life and in art. 1869 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb 94 1 There are ninny blackguards who are Bohe- 
mians, hut it does not nt all follow that every Bohemian is 
a blnckguuid. 1873 Em hr son Left. *V Soc. Aims x. 356 in 
persons open to the suspicion of irregular and immoral 
living,— in Bohemians 

4 . Comb., as Bohemian-like. 

1886 Cyclists Tour. Club tiandbh. Apr. 5 The Bohemian- 
like contempt he harbours for all conventionalities. 

B. ad/. 1 . Of or belonging to Bohemia. 

2 Of or pertaining to the gipsies. 

1848 Thackkray Van. Fair Ixv, The baud of renowned 
Bohemian V milters and tumblers. 

8. Ol. or characteristic of, social Bohemians. 

1861 Thackeray Adr. Philip \. in Cornh. Mag. Feb. 186 
Having, .only lately quitted the Bohemian land. *86nTeui.- 
i.opk Briton list. i. \ The young man commenced Honetnian 
life in London. 1881 Saintsbukv Dryden 105 Smith, die 
Bohemian author of Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

4 . Comb., as Bohemian chatterer, or wax- 
wing, a bird of jxissage visiting Great Britain 
( Ampelis or Bombycilla garmla) ; Bohemian 
glass, a fine kind of glass, originally made in 
Bohemia, in which potash is the alkali used. 

1733 Barrington in PM. Trans. LX 1 1. 316, I always 
conceived the Bohemian chatterer was not observed in Great 
Britain but at veiy distant intervals of years. 1841 Free. 
Perm. Nat. Club. 1. 35a That beautiful member of the 
Ampelida:, the Bohemian waxwing ( Bombycilla garrulaX 
1894 J. Scoffern in Ore's Cine. Sc. Chetn. 433 Potash glass 
is less subject fo crock. . Bohemian glass is of this kind. 
Bohemifenisa. [f. prec. + -isn.l The char* 
acteristic conduct or manners of a Bohemian. So 
Bohemian!— v., to live as a Bohemian. 

*86* Sai.a Tit*, round Clock 180 Auctioneering Is the 
Bohemia nUm of commerce. 1883 Temple Bar July 55s 
Henry Merger . . the hijgh-nrieot of Bohemian ism avers 
that it exists and is poesiblfc only in Paris. 1868 Miss 
Bsadoon Dead-Sea Fr. iv. 1 . 71 There was even the faintest 
flavour of Bohemionism about her position, spotless though 
her reputation might be. *889 Punch 8 Sept. 114 ps Those 
who wont to Bohemian 1 st a bit, and get away . . from our 
veneered town-life. 

tBohemic, a. Obs.m, BomwtJur, Hussite. 
s6sa Brekewood Lang. 4 Relig. Pref. 6 Some unbracing 
the Waldenshn, or the Bohemick, others the Augustane, 
and some the Helvetian Confession 
Bo-ha, bo hoo, variants of Boo-poo 
HBohoUTt. Obs. rare, f OF. bohourt, bchourt a 
lance, a jousting.] Jousting, tilting: cf. Bovbdis. 

s8as Strutt Sportp 4 Fast, tv. iv. 336 The bohourts. the 


been subjected to yon thru! imitation. 

Boht v e, oha pa./, and pple. of Bor cr. 

Bohu, bohw, ods. forms of Bouaa. 

Bob, Sc. spelling of&>: see Bo*. 
tBoiO. Obs. rare * [Identical with Walloon 

bait, fai OSp. beya % It. beya executioner : Diet thinks 
it may be a tnuisf. use of bo/a, boia , OF. buie, boyt 
fetter, chain.] An executioner, a hangman. 


I'he baud of renowned 


cm— Sewjm Sag* M 1 Wethlicbe V the bom* qusffie. 
UtJTgfio He bet manta wikka bokp His son lode Iowan! 
the hanging. 

Botor, obs. L Bow y kb and Bmm sb. Obs. 
f Boiatto. Obs. [peril, for ifithc. F. botftte, twefe, 
variant of bat/e box, chest, cask : cf. Bo.sv.J A 
case or casket 

sgsg Lxx Bbenbos Froisx. 11 . tu. 87 Ther they fouode fai 
botettes a thre M. frankes. 

Boigh, obs. form of Buoy. 
llBofguaou, [in Tupi boiguapt, f. boi, boy* 
serpent +guacd % goesps big.] A native Brazilian 
name of the Boa Constrictor or other large boa. 

1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (186a) I. i. *48 Tha bojgiiamq 
which is the largest of the serpent kind, .is sometimes faS7 
feet in length. 

BoHdn, obs. vai iant of Bodkin. 

Boil (boil), sb. x Forms : a. 1 bfl, (4 bela, 
trial, hyil, 4-5 bale(M) v 5 beat. 4-7 byle, 6 
bjelle). 3-9 bile : A 6 -7 boyle, 7 boile, 7- boU. 
[OE byl : com. Tout. - OS. HBUa (MDu. and 
MEG. bUle , Du. bail), OHG. HtUim, b&lla (MHGw 
bin/e, mod.G. beulex — (JTeut b&ljA- sir. fem^ f. 
root bill* in Goth, u -bauljan to blow op. A 
diphthongal form *baul- is the base of the cognate 
ON. beyla hump, OF. beil, bet . The ME. form 
was regularly bile (Kentish belt, s. w. bille), which 
still prevails dialec tally : it is not dear whether 
boil is due to association with the verb boil, or 
influenced by the Du. or other form. Cf. Bbal.} 
1 . A hard inflamed suppurating tumour; a 
furuncle. 

a. atom Gloss, in Wr.-Witlcker Vac. 5 Fumnenlms, 
byl. a *300 Cursor At. 601 1 Bile, and blister, bolnund sore. 
1340 Ayrat*. 334 Goutes and bele*. 138s Wyclif Dent. 
xxviii. 37 Smyit the tlie lA>rd with the by II of Egipt. Ibid. 3J 
The moost yuel biel in knee«. — Luke xvL so Hounats 
uamen, and . . Hckidcn hi* bylis. 1393 Langu F . PI . C. 
xxiiL 84 Bulcs [v. r. byles, bdi*. boil us] and bocches. 1483 
Caxtun Gold. Leg . 57/3 Ful of botchis, bedis and blayne^ 
156s Bullkyn Bk. Simples 39 a, Painfull sore*. Biles and 
puhshes. 1607 Shake. Cor. 1. iv. 31 You Shames of Rome ; 
you Heard of Byle* and Plagues Planner you o’re. 16*7 
Markham Carat, vil 71 They rise belwecnc his chsppes 
like a huge Byle. *737 J. Hkmyky Life 4 Lett. U773) aia 
Holy Job healed of hi* biles. 1748 tr. Vegetius' Distcmp. 
Horses 62 He will have small Biles in his Back. {Bile 
or Byte , in nearly all the dialect glossaries. ] 
t*. 1539 Murk Supplii. Soules Wits. 393/2 One y* hath 

but a poor*- lioyle vnon hyn finger. *6*i Bini.v 3 Kings xx. 
7 They tooke and layd it on tlie boile, and he recuuered. 
>788 Johnson, Bile, this is generally spelt boil\ but, 1 chink, 
less properly. .78. Pribbtlnv Nat. 4 Re v. Relig. 11. 37 
The boils . . are said . . to have been upon Pharooh. *838 
Canlyi.k Fredk. Gt. (1865* II. vii. iv. 285 The maddest boil 
. .does at length burst, and become an abscess, 
b. A swelling [«MDu. bhle]. 

*481 Carton Reynard (Arb.) 86 And with his feet made 
two grete bulcs nboute his eris. 

0. transf. A swelling on a painted surface re- 
sembling a boil ; a blister. 

*840 Dickens Bam. Ruder Ixiv. 903 I'he paint on the 
houses . . crackled up, swclfing into boils. 

9. fig. 

>537 Stale Papers Hen. if tit, II. 410 The chief scare 
bile and liinderance of his obedience. s£7f I. bruum-s 
Gaping Gnif Ciij, A politique bile enfiaming the peace of 
a settled and euen stale. *6— Fui.lxh CM. Hist. vii. i. # 21 
The Rebellion . . which from a small pustle might have 
proved a painfiill bile. 

Boil (boil), sb* [f. Boll. V .] 

1 . An act of boiling. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ . Ord. 470 Gif horn but a 
boyle. 1707 Bradley Fam. Du t. s. v. Africock, Give ’em 
seven or eight smart Boils. 1845 F 1 i.ua Acton Cookers ii. 
(1853) 55 (five the sauce a minute's boil. >875 Use Diet. 
Arts II. 655 The extrication of gas called the boil, whiLh 
accompanies (be fusion of crown-glass. 

2 . The state of boiling or being at boiling point ; 
also transf. and fig. a state of agitation. 

(8*3 Hogg Queen’s Wake joa I’he next [moment] nor 
ship nor shadow was there, But a boil that arose from the 
deep below *837 M. Donovan Dam. Keen. II. 34* As soon 
as the liquor comes to a boil. (86s Dickens Gt. Expect. I. 
44 I'he pudding woe already on the boil. 1870 Daily Nesvs 
30 Dec., The coffee was near the bod. 

8. That which is boiled, a boiling preparation. 
(788 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 159, I put the linen, .into a boil 
of soap. 

BoU (boil), v. Forms : 3 4 boille, boili, 
bolle(n, 4-7 boyle, 5 6 boyll, 6-7 boyl, 7 boile, 
6- boil. Also 4 bugle, f bayl, ?bele, 5 but#, 
bulle, bylle, byle, 5-6 boll, 6 Sc. bull. [ME. 
boille-n, boile -n, a. OF. boill-ir {boili -ant), mod.F. 
bouillir L. bultt-re to form bubbles, to boil.] 

1 . intr. Of a liquid ; To bubble up in agitation 
through the action of heat causing the lowest 
portions of the liquid to pass into the gaseous 
form and escape; to roll about under the influence of 
heat; also said of the vessel containing the liquid. 

b. To reach the boiling point, to turn from the 
liquid into thd gaseous state. To boil over: to 
bobble up so as to run over the side of the vemel ; 
also said of the vessel. Cf. run over, overflow, etc. 

a (038 Jnlimm (73 pis matde isei bis led boili. a iM St. 
Marg. 047 H* let 'bet « water 08 acopinge i ft po hit bmHtda 
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Art* nn Cursor Af. n 986 tea fiM a lode o pik and 
flyh. AndnalUdid it /or to bode. ran Uwn C>/ UL 
u Which hath ever hit pottcs horn OFJove boikml on ih« 
m. € 1440 Pimm/. Paw. 43 ttoytyn euyr, M pottyi on be 
ift% 1611 Bmls /m. Ism. m 1 m fireuuuoth the 

waters to boyle. ili| Domestic Cookery 149 RooiiMfortho 
liquor) to boil m quick as possible, without boiling over, 
•mo Tyndall Ciar. il 1 04. 396 Water deprived offt* sir 
will not boil at e«a° Fahr. ' am Jowktt Plata led. si I. 53 
Putting in Anything that we like while the pot is boiling. 

2 . trams/. To mow with an Agitation like that 
of boiling water ; to bubble, to seethe. Also said 
of that from which something gushes tumultuously: 
To overflow with. 

rtjn A*. At is. M64 Me myghte y-seo . . Heorten blede, 
braynes boyle. 138a Wvclif Job ali. aw He shal make the 
depth* of these to boilen as a pot. — a Macc. is. 9 Worms* 
buyliden out of the body of the vnpyteous man. 13M — 
Ex. xvi. 90 It bigan to buyle with wormed, and u was 
rotun. ags6 Pilgr. Per/, (w.de W. 1331 391b, Myghty 
news wyne . . boyleth upward, as though it wolde brant 
the vessell. 1610 K. C. Times' Wki* v. 9061 When the 
poyaon boylde In every veins. 1670 Cotton Ee/orne « 11. 
vl 853 fl w Mood boiling in great quantities out of his 
mourn, ins Porn Odyss. 111. 357 The storm thickens, and 
the billows CoiL stao Southey Lodort 93 Recoiling, tar. 
moiling and toiling and boiling, 
b. To undulate like a boiling fluid. 

1B80 Observatory V. 353 Tltc Sun’s limb was boiling all 
about it. 

8. fig. Said of passions, persons under the influ- 
ence of passion, their words, etc. Also to boil over. 
CL The blood boils in 10 b. 

e 1366 Chmji as Pen. T. f 873 The brennyng of lerclicry 
boy 1 id in al his body. 1393 Gowks ( on f. 1 . *94 So boilen 
up the foule sawes. S54BUDALL, etc Erasm. Par. Lake 
ml 38 Whan his berte thus boiled. 1*77 Hammer Atu. 
Keel. Hist. <1619) 499 The people . . boiled with anger, idea 
N. R. it. Camden's J/ist. Jills. 1. 11635' 88 O’Neal .. boyled 
in hatred against the English. 8667 Milton P. L. iv. 16 His 
dire attempr, which nigh the birth Now fowling, botles in 
his tumultuous brest. 1161-a Hum is Hist. Eng. 11806) IV. 
li. 60 Resentment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind. 
1875 Jowktt Plato <ed a) 111 . 55 He cannot chafe or boil 
or get into a state of righteous indignation. 1879 Froudk 
Ctosar xviL a88 The political frenzy was now boiling over. 

b. irons. To boil forth : to give forth in a boil- 
ing or agitated manner. 

1609 Hihi.k • Douay) J’rrw. >v. a The mouth of foolcs 
boyleth forth follie. 

4 . irons. To cause (a liquid) to bubble with heat 
(see sense 1); to bring to the boiling point: esp. 
said of food, wholly or partly liquid, 111 the pro- 
cess of cooking ; also of the containing vessel. 

c 1400 Liber Cocorum ti Hoyle hit and sture lest hit 
brenne. a 1300 E. K. Mite. (1855 34 Sume byllyd nwttuyl. 
169a Land. Gas. No. 980^/4 The Copper boyls betwixt 15 
and 16 Hogsheads at a time. 1831 Carlvli: Sari. Res. 11. 
ix, As kind housewives . . were bulling their huHluuul** 
kettles. 

b. intr. (for ref.) CL to eat , cut, etc. 

*>«?■ Acton Cookery xxi. (185a! 493 The fruit should be 
finely flavoured, and. .should boil easily. 

t 8. fig ■ To agitate and inflame, to make fervent 
(persons or their feelings^ Obs. 

1648 Eikon Basilike 115 I rat no fire of affliction boil over 
my passion to any impatience, a z66i Hoi.yuay Juvenal 
#37 wrath boils thy mart ! a 1704 T. Brown Dk. Or* 
mends Recov Wits. I. 49 What lust of power, or what ne- 
farious charms. Ferment your blood, or boil you into arms? 

6. To act upon 1 anything) by continued immer- 
sion in boiling liquid ; to subject to heat in boiling 
water, a To cook (solid articles) in this way; 
b. To cleanse (clothes, etc.) by immersion in 
boiling water: c. To prepare, make, or produce by 
boiling, d. To put to death by boiling. 

c iu| Coer de L. aBjx In watyr we baylyd the blood, 
r *3 86 Chaucer Prat. 383 A Cook they hadde . . To boille 
the chiknex with the Marybones . . He koude rooste and 
sethe and boille and frye. 1396 Chran. Gr. briars ( 185* • 45 
The x. day of March was a mayde boy II yd in Smythfelde 
for poysynyng of dyvers person*. i6ts Bible Keek. xk<* 
so The place where the Priests shall boyle the trespome 
offring. 1841 J. Jackson True Evang. 7 . 11. 107 He is . . 
a Kid. .boyled in his Mothers milk. 1696 Lead. Gas. No* 
3143/4 A silver-hilted Sword . . was lately Boiled, and the 
Handle gilt. 1697 Dkyuem Yirg. Georg. 1. 380 Some steep 
their Seed, and some in Cauldrons boiL 184a Penny Cyci. 
XXIII. 93a The important improvement of boiling sugar 
in vacuo. 184a Tennyson Stytites 51 Martyrs . . were 
stoned, or crucified, Or burn’d in fire, or boiled in oil. 
iS6f Tylob Early Hist. Man. i. Modes of making fire 
ana boiling fxxL 

7 . intr. To undergo the action produced by im- 
mersion in boiling liquid. 

1833 P. Fletcher Pnr/te IsL 1. lvii, Boyling in sulphur, 
and not -bubbling pitch. 1813 Dam. Cookery viu. 183 Set 
it (rice) to boil in milk. 

8. To boil away (intr. 1 ) : to evaporate in boiling. 
To boil down : to lessen the bulk of (anything) by 
boiling; fig. to condense, epitomize. 

1849 E. Acton Mod. Cookery xxi. (185a' 464 For jams and 
jelliuH it [fruit] cannot be too soon boiled down. *88» Sat. 
Rev. No. iu8B. a8 It is surprising to see how much research 
Mr. S. has aomedmes contrived to boil down into a single 
lina> 

f 9 . slang. To betray. Obs. 

sfioa Rowlands Grinds Cony-catchers 16 His cloyer or 
follower fbrthwith boyles him, (hat is, I bewrayes 1 him. v6ss 
Middleton ft Dk» kkr Roar. Girls wks. 1873 Hi. eao Wee 
are smoikt . .Wee are boyl'd, pox on her I 


10 . Phraies. a. To boil the pot: to supply one's 
livelihood. So to http the pot boiling : also « to 
keep anything going. Cf. Pot. 

1 1808 Wolcott (P. Pindar < Peep at R. Acad. Wks. 181a 
V, 33a, 1 thank this Piece will help to boil the pot. stay 
Masryat Dog-Fiend ix, Hums, my ladsl well keep lira 
pot boiling. 

h blood boils ; phrase expressing strong 


1879 OtWay Akibiades 38, 1 am impatient, and my Mood j 
boyls hull. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. 930 The thought 
of such intervention made the Mood, even of the Cavaliers, 
boil in their vetns. step Jefhson Brittany xv. 048 A sight 
which made his Moodeou. 

Boilftbl* < boi’iwn, a. That can be boiled. 
s88e W. M. Wilt jams Science in Short Chap. 93 They 
boiled everything that was boilable. 

Boilary, obs. var. of Hoiliut. 

Bodlftd (boild), ppl. a. (f. Boil v . 4- -xd.] 
Brought to the state of ebullition; subjected to 
boiling ; cooked, cleansed, etc., by boiling. 

1 1n quot. 1611 boiled staff = harlots : with allu- 
sion to the sweating-tub. 

c um Liber Cocorum <18691 43 penne boytyd Mode take 
pou sballe. spin J. Hrywood Pro v. 4 E/tgr.i 1867' 37 We ; 
went where we had boyldc bcefe. tin Shaks. Cymb. 1. vl 
195 Such boyl’d stuffe As well might poyson l’oysou. titi 
Loud Gao. No. 1137 4 One Set of.. Plate Buttons newly 
boyl’d. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. v. 185 To cut suck 
capers as you eat with boiled mui ton. 1681 Mosley Cebdcn 

I. 943 Where men and women subsisted on boiled nettles. 
fig. s6si Siiaks. Win/. T. in. iii. 4 These boyldc- braines 

of nincteene and two and twenty. 

b. ellipt. Boiled beef or mutton, colloq. 

1B44 P ic kens Christ mi. Carol v Hoppe) A great piece of 

Boiler (boilai). [f. Boil v. 4- -an *.] 

1 . One who l>oils (anything 1. 

c 1940 tloHteh. Ord. 936 'That the Cookes and Boylcr* doe 
dretise the Meate well. 01691 Boyi.k J.) 'l’he boilen of 
saltpetre. 1833 Ure Philos. Mann/. 904 Wool-sorters .. 
fullers or millers, boilers giggers. 

2 . A vessel in which water or any liquid is boiled. 

17m Pa Foe Voy. round World ( 1840 65 They had built 
several furnaces and boilers. *1708 Woodward ■ J. 1 Several 
pots and boilers before the fire. 1815 Elmiinstonk Canbnl 

II. 187 Messes of ten each, who have u cent, a boiler, and a 
camel between them. 

b. spec. In a steam-engine, the large vessel, 
usually of wrought-imn plates riveted together, in 
which the water is converted into steam ; the tank 
or vessel commonly attached to a kitchen grate; the 
vtssel in which clothes a-c boiled before washing. 

*757 Phil. Trans . I* 54 The engine at the York building* 
Water-works, the boiler of which is 15 feet diameter. 1809 
K. Stuart A need. Steam Eng 1. 305 Boilers built solely or 
cast iron. Mod. The boiler of a locomotive burst. 

8 . What makes anything boil, as in Bat-boiler, a 
piece of work done to boil the pot : see Boil v. 10 a. 
4 . A vegetable, fruit, etc. suited for boiling. 

181a Examiner 5 Oct. 634/1 Having hut few Peas at 
Market .. fine boilers arc iov. per quarter dearer 1864 
Times 04 Dec., Peas in good demand for all descriptions, 
and boilers rather dearer. 


5 . Comb, and Attiib. (in sense 2 b> ai boiler - 
house , explosion ; boiler-alarm, an apparatus for 
indicating lowness of water in a boiler ; boiler- 
feeder, an apparatus for suppl> ing a boiler with 
water ; boiler-float, a float which by its rising or 
falling turns the feed-water off or on ; boilertbl, 
the amount of water or steam that will fill a 
boiler ; boiler-iron, -plate, rolled iron of i to 
4-inch thickness, used for making steam-boilers, 
etc. ; boiler-maker : a maker of boilers for engines; 
boiler-man, a man who attends to a boiler ; 
boiler-proteotor, a coating to prevent the escape 
of heat from a boiler ; boiler-smith, a boiler- 
maker ; boiler-tube, one of the tubes bv which 
heat is diffused through the water in a boiler. 

18B3 Knowledge x June 393/9 A * boilerful of steam. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 14. Feb. 7/a A ^boiler explosion, .occurred at 
the Mid Kent Brickworks, Beckenham, yesterday. The 
* boiler-house was completely demolished. x86* Derby 
Mercury 95 Jan., The principal engineers ana ’boiler 
makers in the united kin «dom 1834 M.S cott Cruise Midge 
(1859' no The cries of tne ’Boiler men to the fire makers. 
x86o W. Fordyck Hist. Coal. 4<*. 119 Various descriptions 
of Iron, such as nail-rods, ’boiler-plates, hoop and sheet 
iron. *875 Use Diet. Arts 1. 410 The average resistance 
of boiler plates is reckoned at ao tons to the square inch. 

Boilery (boi-lari). Also 6 boillourie, boll- 
ary. [a. V. bout lie rie in same sense, f. bouillir to 
Boil : see -kby.J A place where boiling or eva- 
poration is earned on ; a plaje for boiling any- 
thing, e. g. salt or sugar. Usually in comb., as 
sugar ^boilery. See also Hullkrt. 

«6aB Coke On Litt . 4 b, By the grant of the boillourie of 
salt, it is said that the soile shall passe, for it U the whole 


boiled and mode. 1838 Holloway Diet. Provine ., Boilaey, 
a place where salt is boiled. • 

BoUla* (boi’liq) vbl. sb. [f. Boil v. + -IKOV] 
L The action of bubbling up under the influence 
of heat; ebullition. 


c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Set. Wks. II. eoe pis boylyng wole 
after quenche. 1398 Trevisa Barth, Do P. B. vn. xxxvi. 
(1493; R3t Hie Iracte that makyth boyflynge and oethyug. 
Xus Hulokt, Bollynge or bubblynga vp of water. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 Evolved rapidly, with formation of 
bubbles, as in tne ordinary process of boiling. 

2 . trausf. and fig. a. A bubbling like that of 
boiling water; disturbance, turmoil, raging, b. 
lieatmg of the body or mind ; violent agitation, 
inflammation, fever, etc. 

Xjla Wvclif Jonah i. 13 The se stode of his buytyng. 
im Tmkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcii. 11495 660 Letuse 
kelyth hete and boyllynge of Mood. zj8e Barkt Ala. B 889 
The boyling or risinge vp of water out of a spring. ci86o 
J. (ItsaoN Tn Suurgoon Trees. David Ps. cm. 9 A young 
man all in the beat and boiling of his Mood, sfiffi Hale 
( outempl, 1. 914 Tortures ana boyllngs of mina. 188a 
Observatory V. 337 It [a oometj shows a turmoil or boiling 
of the light about the nucleus. 

3 . The action of heating a liquid to boiling 
point ; of subjecting (anything) to the action of a 
boiling liquid, esp. ao as to cook it ; of making or 
obtaining some substance by this process. 

1481-90 Howard Henseh. Air*. <1841)499 For the dressyage 
and boylyng of iii. suites ijz. aigi Jordan Nat. Bathos 11. 
(1669 ij The boyling of Beans. 1678 N . Wani cy Wonders 

111. xliii. fas. 894/1 The boyling and baking of Sugar as it 
is now used. 1719 De Fo>< Crusoe (1840 1. xvi. a83, I set 
Friday to work to boiling and stewing, syag Bsadlkv 
Fam. Diet. I. «. v. Goose, Give them fourteen or fifteen 
Boilings. 1849 K Acton ( 'oakery viL < 185a • 153 The ad van- 
tages of gentle simmering over the usual fast boiling of 
meat. 

4 . That which is boiled or being boiled, a decoc- 
tion ; a quantity boiled at one time : hence the 
whole boiling (sung) : ' the whole lot’. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seta. 113 Syrup, steeping*, boyb 
imps, sellings or extract. 1837 Marry at Dog- Fiend xui, 
IHej may. .whip the whole boiling of us off to the Ingie*. 
c 1 Bar I.ancx Cottage Farm. 13 This liquor is to be boiled 
until it is a thick symip ; skim the boiling. 

6. Comb, and Attrib as boiting-like adj : boil- 
ing-furnace, a reverberatory furnace sometimes 
employed in the decarbonization of cast-iron; 
boiling -house, a building for boiling (soap, sugar, 
etc.), a boilery; boiling-heat, -point, -tempera- 
ture, the temperature at which anything boils, i e. 
turns from the liquid to the gaseous state ; spec. 
the boiling-point of water (at the sea level 3ia° 
Fahr., 1 00® Cent .) ; fig. a high degree of excitement, 
indignation, etc. 

1879 Ure Diet. Arts II. xaos The construction of the 
*’ boiling ‘ furnace does not materially differ from that of 
the * puddling* furnace. 1846 Punch IX. so6 The maids 
have sulfided from ’boiling-heat to simmering. 1647 
H award Crown Rett, m The ^Boyling house. Two Yeomen, 
lyia Act 10 Anno in /.end. Gat. No. 3019/a All Soap, Oil, 
1 allow . . in any private Boiling-boose. 1835 6 T odd Cyci, 
Anat. k Phys. J. 609/1 The water . . was throws into a 
* boiling-like motion. *775 Horsley in Phil. 'Trane. LX I V. 
397 M. de luc's ’boiling point, tin Hutton Course Math. 
II. 2 13 At the freezing point is set the number is, and. 919 
at the boiling point. 1870 Emerson Sac. 4 Soiit. Iv. 55 One 
man is brought to the betting-point by the excitement of 
conversation. 

Boi’linff, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -nra *.] 

1 . Bubbling up under the influence of heat ; st 
boiling temperature. 

e tym Seuyn Sag. 9460 A gret boiland cauderoun. ipi 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 1118 FulTof briiuntaiie, pick, and bulling 
leid. 1788 Gibbon Dec/. 4 F. 1x897) V 111. lxiv. 34 Cast 
headlong into the boiling water. xSao Athonssum No. 919. 
17 The cook with the boiling kettle in her hand. 1839 
1 mielwall Greece HI. 999 Two boiling sulphureous springs. 

2 . transf. Violently agitated, raging; fiercely 
hot ; heaving with molecular disturbance. 

138a Wvclif Isa. lvii. si As the boilingc se, that ratten 
mai not. tgn Lu. Berners Froiss. 1. cccxxh. 501 None 
coude abyde there, for it was all a quyeke boylyng sai:de. 
1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, t. 443 Rocks the bellowing Voice 
of boiling Seas rebound. «86S T. W. Were Cotest. Objects 
11. < 1873' ?9 IThe comei ] is quite hazy, InmittouR in the centre, 
and boiling (atmospherically unsteady*. 

3 . fig. Inflamed, in a state of passionate agita- 
tion, bursting with passion, etc. 

>579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim . 938/9 Mens desires are 
too much boyling. 1600 Holiand Livy xxi. x 3^8 A youth 
boyling in ambition. 167s Dryden Conq. Granada 11 (1785) 
44 My trailing Passions settle and go down. 174a Young 
At. Tk. viu. X175 His understanding 'scapes the common 
cloud Of Fumes, arising from a boiling Breast. 

Young Mem. C. M. Young 11871 a <6 she found hun 111 a 
state of boiling indignation. 1878 Morlky Diderot 1 . 319. 

4 . qnasi-tieft'., in phrase boiling hot. 

1607 Tofsell Four-/ Beasts 31s Hogs grease and bran 
boiling hot i86a Enquire Within 83 It Mould be poured 
on boiling-hot. 

Boi'linglj, adv [-ly z J In a boiling manner. 
18x7 Byron Manfred 1. i 91 The lakes of bitumen Rtsa 
boilingly higher. 1 • 

BoUloury, ola var. of Boilkbt. 
t Boilou n. Obs . [a. OF. boillon, mod.F. 

bouillon bubble, f. bouillir to boil.] A bubble. 
c 1300 Seuyn Sag. 9488 Thise boilouns that boilen seuen. 
Sotly. a. dial. [a. F. bouillu in same sense, 
f bouillir to boil.] A decoction of flour and 
milk ; gruel. 

1819 A kdebsom Cumbld. Ballads 55. §853 Whitby Gloss. 
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Bally (boili), a. In 6 bjly, 7 boylle. [f, Boil 
sbF + - rl.J Full of, or characterized by, boil*. 

<999 Morwvno Evonym. 9B9 Certaine outward* wly 
diseases. « 1601 T. Cartwright Confnt. A 'hem. N. 7 ’. (Hit 8) 
166 They would have turued ktrickcn, made boy lie, or qppe 
such thing. 

tBoin, v. 0£r. mrv. {f. dial. 1 boine a swelling, 
Essex 1 (Way and Halliw.), perhaps -- OF. bugne, 
beugne, mod. F. bigne swelling from a blow : fee 
Bunny, Bunion .1 intr. To swell. 

1969 Golding Ovid's Met. vm. (1593) ,eo6 And with ex- 
ceeding mightie knobs her heels behind boind ouL 
Boin, var. of Boyne Se., a tub. 
tBoinord. Ohs. Also boyn-. [a. OK. buisnart, 
buinard silly fellow.] A fool, simpleton ; rogue, 
scoundrel. 

a 1300 Sirin 388 (Mfitx.) Be still*, buinard. 139a Lamol. 
Rich. Rt tithes* 1. 110 Than wolde oper boynardii * haue ben 
abasshyd. 11. 264 pe blemeyed boynard 'jat his bagg stall. 
+ Boiny. a. Obs. ran. ff. boine sb. (see Boin v.) 
+ - Y.] r till of swellings, knotty. 

1615 W. Hull Mirr. Alaiestie A 4 b, For Mercury Is not 
earned out of euery boynie block. 

Boin, Boist, obs. Sc. form of Boss a. Boast. 

-) Boist, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-5 bolat(e, 4-7 
boyate. Also 3 busts, 5 bust ; 4, 6 boat, 6-7 
booat(e ; 4 bouste ; 5 buist, buyste, 9 Sc. buist. 
See Boost. Buist, Bust. [ME. boiste, a. OF. 
boiste ' box \ in Pr. bostia, repr., through late L. 
bossiJa, box Ua, buxida , L. fyxida , a. Gr. mvfiba, 
acc. of miffs box (Hrachet). The phonetic history 
of the variant forms in Eng. and Sc. is obscure : 
but uy is prob. an early variant of oi, and the forms 
in o, w, seem due to simplification of the diphthong, 
as in 16th c. Sc .jone^join, etc.] 

1 . A box, a casket ; chiefly used of a bo* for 
ointment, a vase or flask for oil, etc. ( « Box sb* 1.) 

a tna&Aetcr. R. 226 He haued so monie busies [v. r. boiste*] 
ful of his letuaries. a 1300 Cursor M. 14001 (GiHt.) A boist 
of emeries has scho nomin. 136a Lanol. P. PI. A. xii. 68, 

1 haue a gret boyste At my bak, of broke bred bi bely for to 
fylle. e 1379 7 Barbour St. Nicolan. s 294 Scho lias brucht A 
boy** of oyle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 883 lie anoyntide hym 
anon with his noble boyste. c 1490 Lonelich Grail x vii. 1 j 1 
The awngel took a boist with oytiemcnt anon. 1633 7 reus. 
Hid. Secrets cxv, Also of the wood of Rosemarie, make a 
boyst to smell thereto. 

D. Bleeding-hoist : a cupping glnss. 

0x440 Promp. Parr. 38 Bledytige boyste, vrntosa, gnna. 

2 . Dialectal name for a rude hut. f?same word ] 

1840 Times 34 Apr. 3/6 Along the London and Brighton 

line of Railway there have been erected a great number of 
rude huts or cabins. . For the use of these place* to sleep in, 
the workmen pay, each xx. or ix. 6 d. a week — two and not 
unfrequently three of them deeping together in these 1 hoists*. 

t Boist, v. Obs. rare. [I. prec. sb J trans. To 
cup, to scarify. (Cf. Boist sb. 1 b.) 

1 1440 Promp. Part \ 43 Boyston, scarp, ventoso. 

t Boi’starly, aitv. Obs. ^ Boioteh* iuhi.t. 

1930 Whittinton V'ulg. (1537) 4X Boystcrly and rudely to 
anoye hym that sytteth next hym. 

Boisterous (boisUras), a. Forms: 5~8bois- 
trous, 6-7 boystrous, boyaterous, 6 bou-, bow- 
atroua, 6- boisterous. [Used in the same sense 
as the earlier boisteous , boist nous , Boistous, of 
which it appears to be a variant modified by 
some obscure analogy.] 

I. Rough or coarse in quality. 

+ 1 . Rough, coarse, as e.g. food. Ohs. 

C474 Caxton Chess t iil i, The labourer of the erth vaeth 
greie and boistroua metis. 

1 2 . Of rough, strong, or stifT texture ; stout, 
stiff, unyielding. Ohs. 

1573 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love- 
let t. Mary <1834' 135 She could abide at the poop, und . . 
handle the boisterous cables. <577 Holinrhkd Chron. HI. 
915/1 Hauing vpon him a great gowne of boisterous veluet. 
1986 Warner . 4 /A Eng. 11. viii. (16131 37 About his hoistrous 
necke full oft their daintie armes they cast. 1904 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 33 Hee hath not made the ligu- 
menta . . nor the sinewes of any such boisterous or stifle 
matter. X700 Drydfn Stgismonda 4 G. 99 The leathern 
out -side, boistrous as it was, Gave way. 

+ 3 - Roughly massive, bulky, big and cumbrous. 
1996 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 10 His boystrous dub. 1633 J. 
Fosbrokk Warre or Conflict 30 Goliah, notwithstanding. . 
his huge and boisterous armour, etc. >6*x R. Brooke Eng. 
Episc. 1. x. 59 The Pandects of the Civill Law are too 
boysirous, and of too great extent for any Civilian to compre- 
hend. 164a Milton Apol.Smect Wks. (1851) 303 If the work 
sceme more triviall or boistrous then for this discourse. 

f 4 . Rough to the feelings ; painfully rough. Obs 
199a Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 1. tv. 26 Is lotie a tender thing? 
it is too rough, Too rude, too boysteruus, and it pricks like 
thome. 1999 — John iv. i 95 Feeling what small things 
are boysteroua there (in the eye], 
f 6. Rough in operation ; not skilful or delicate. 
<609 Paulk A bp. Whit gift 38 This bishop was not so 
boysteroua a surgeon. 

1 0 . Strong- or coarse-growing, rank. Obs. 
x6*a Wither Phiiar. in Juv. (1613) 590 (The pool] over* 
growne with boystrous Sedge. 2671 Milton Samson 1164 
As good for nothing else, no better service, With those thy 
boysteroua locks. 

II. Acting roughly, violent. 

+7. Violent in action or properties. Obs . 


1944 PnaSr Regim. Life (i960) N ii b. The saide ventae 
is so swift, so farce, and so boistrous or itselfe. steMip. 
ton Colasi. Wlu.(i8$x) 340 A boisterous and bestial strength. 
1699 Woodward Bat. nut. Earth vi. 1x733) 394 The Heat 
becomes too powerful and boisterous for them. 

8. Of wind, weather, waves, etc.: Rough, the 
opposite of * calm \ 

1976 Thynnk Ld. Burghltfs Crest in Animadv. App. iv. 
(1865) 113 In cal me or boystrous tvde. 1996 Drayton 
Leg. lii.488 The boyat'rous Seas. 1684 Contempt. State of 
Man 1. ii. (1609) so A boystrous Wind had blown away the 
leaves. 1706 -7 Bolingbr. in Swift's Lett. (1766) 1 1 . lxxiii, 
This boisterous climate of ours. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 399 A boisterous passage of twenty- 
five days. 1849 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 194 Finding 
some difficulty in doubling a boisterous headland. 

9 . Of persons and their actions. 

t a. Full of rough violence to others, violently 
fierce, savage, truculent. Obs. 

1001 Mar beck Bk. of Notes 753 Those boysteroua Netn* 
rothes, that neuer will be satisfied with the slaughter of 
Innocents. 1993 Shahs. 3 lien. VI, 11. i. 70 Oh . . boyst'rous 
Clifford, thou hast slaineThe flowre of Europe. s68< E. 
Sc later Serm. Putney xi What care boisterous Enemies 
for what these can do unto them? 1713 Pope Frenzy J. D. 
in Swift's Wks. 11735)111. 1. 144 By your indecent and 
boisterous treatment of this man of learning, 1 perceive you 
are a violent sort of persou. X791 Cowper Iliad v. 370 
Distant from the boisterous war. 

b. Rough and violent in behaviour and speech, 
turbulent ; too rough or clamorous. (Orig. in a dis- 
tinctly bad sense, but gradually passing into o.) 

1968 T, Howell New* Sonets (1879) 130 Feare not Us 
boustrous vantinge worde. 1593 Shahs. Rich. II, 1. i. 4 
Heere to make good y J boistrous late appeal. 1667 E. 
Chamulklaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. Hi. (1743) 8 The men are 
strong and boisterous, great wrestlers, and healthy. <690 
Crownk Eng Frier 1. 1.3 Pox o' this boystrous fool. 1703 
Otway Orphan v. xix. 3306 Stand off thou hot-brain'a 
boistrous noisy Ruffian. 1893 Marsdkn Early Purit. 55 
Every form of church government . . had for awhile its | 
boisterous advocates. 

0 . Abounding in rough but good-natured activity 
bordering upon excels, such as proceeds from un- 
checked exuberance of spirits. 

*1683 Sidney Disc. Gov. iii. 9 35 (1704) 334 That boister- 
ous humor being gradually temper’d by disciplin. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 45 P 8 Their boisterous Mirth. 1793 
Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) 1 . 5 It renders the mind in- 
capable of the rougher and more boisterous emotions. x8aa 
W. Irving Braceo. Halt xix. 167 A rich, boisterous, fox- 
hunting baronet. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. rij Under 
the outward show of boisterous frankness, 
t iO. tjuasi-a^y. Boisterously. Obs. 

*J 59 S Siiaks John iv. i. 76 Alan, what neede you be so 
boistrous rough ? 

Boisterously (boi atarasli), ailv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] Roughly; violently; tumultuously; with 
rough and superabundant energy. 

as 990 Christis Kirk Gr. xii, The buff so boisterously 
ubnist him, That lie to the card dusnt doun. 1995 Shark 
Tohn 111. iv. 136 A Scepter snatch'd with an vnruly hand, 
Must be as bnysterously maintain’d as gain’d. 1670 M ii.ton 
Hist. Eng Wks. 1738 II. 118 Godwin and his Sons did 
many things hoistrouxlyand violently. 1849 Lu. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) V- cxi. aox Respectable politicians have 
seen reason.. to join those whom they have been accus- 
tomed boisterously to assail. 1871 M. Collins Mra. <9- 
Mctxh. 1. ii. 66 With Big Dog boisterously bounding from 
side to side. 

Boi'sterousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Bois- 
terous quality; rude strength violence, tem- 

pestuousness ; rough behaviour. 

X989 Warner Alb. F.nr. vi. xxxi. (i6iaT 153 But checked 
of iny boystrousnesse U] was balked with a blush. x6x8 
Bolton F/orus nx. ii. (1636) 166 The thing which must 
frighted the Barbarous was the sight of the elephants, as 
those which matcht themselves in boistrousnesse. 1696 
Trapp Comm. Thess. iii. xs A stoical sourness, or an im- 
perious koistcrouxness. 1706 Nat. Hist. Irel. 28 The Irish 
sea. .in regard of its boystcrousness and . . tempcstuou&ness. 
1873 Holland A. Bonnie, iv. 71 Boys whose surplus vitality 
happened to Irad them into boistcrousness or mischief. 

t Boi'fttly; adv. Obs. =Bointounly. 

<-1400 Beryn 104 The Preest 8 c the clerk ful boystly bad 
me goon. loid. 163 Then paxsid they forth boysily, goglyog 
with hir hedis. 

t Boi*tn«i», boyste-. Obs. * Boistousness. 

<398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 866 Some 
bodyes letteth all postage of syghte, so that no thynge is 
seen there thurgh, As boystenessc, stones, trees and metall. 

t Boi'atons, a. Obs. Forms: 3-6 boiatoua, 
boyatoua, buy8toua(e, (also 4 boolstous, boy- 
stoyae, 5 bolstose, boiatoys, boistea, boysteis), 
buyatuoua. boyatyoua, (boatuoua, biouatioua), 
5-6 boyatowa(e, boi-, boyateoua, -loua, 6 bnla- 
toua, boyatuoua(e, (boatyoua). Also, North, a 
boatwys, buatwya, (bouatea), 4-5 bouatoua, 5-0 
buatua, Sc. boatowa(e, bouatoua, bouateoua, 
-tloua, buateoua, -ioua, -uoua, -uua. [Of un- 
certain etymology. Certainly not connected with 
host, Boast (as nas. been suggested on the ground 
of the 16th c. Sc. spelling hoist for host). The pho- 
nology and form suggest French origin, and in 
form the MR. word exactly answers to OF. hois tens, 
AF. boistous, mod.F. boiteux lame ; but no con- 
nexion of sense appeal a to be traceable, at least if 
the etymology proposed by Dicz for the French 
| word from hoists * box ', * knee-joint ' holds good. 


The essential meaning in Eng. from the first ap- 
pears to have been 'coarse, rough ’, but senses 1-4 
ore all nearly equally early. The later variant 
boisteous , boystmus, lea to the modem Boisterous. 

(The mod. Corn wall dialect ha* in W Com. boist corpulence, 
boustis, Amt ions Mtout, overfat. burdensome to oneself; in 
BCorn. boostu fat, well-conditioned : cf. seme 3. Th« 
occurrence of a sense so long obn. in literary Eng., and esp. 
of an apparent radical sb. boist, not known at all in litera- 
ture, ia very curious : but there are no similar words known 
in Celtic Cornish. The Welsh 1 bwyst wildness * appears to 
be a figment of Owen Pugh, but bwystns 'wild, ferocious 
occurs In the 14th c., and may be a deriv. of an obs. *bwyst 
L. bisiia ; or it may be merely the ME. bnystous.)] 

1 . Of persons, etc.: Rough, rude; untaught, 
rustic; coarse, unpolished. 

c iseo A". A /is. 5659 Itisboyatousfolk. 1340 Aytnb. top We 
)mt nyehgreate andboystoyse to spekene of zuo heje hinge. 

[* hr vis a Higden Rolls Ser. II. 31 1 Men hat were vn- 
konnynge and boistous as bestes. <388 Wyclip r Chron. 
xili. 7 Koboam was buystuouse (Vulg. rudis , sifla rude]. 
1494 Fabyan V. cxix. 96 The state of holye Churche in 
Brytayne was as yet rude and boystyout. tffio Ortus Voe. 
in PromA. Parv. 4 a Rudis, inaoctus, inordinatus, quasi 
ruri datus , boystous. 15x3 Douglas Mnei* t. Prol. 48 
Weill ma I schaw my bureTl busteous thocht. X947 Boordc 
Introd. Knmol. x6o They be rude A rusticoll, & very boy- 
stous In theyr speche. 

2 . Full of rude strength and fierce vigour; rough, 
fierce, savage ; powerful, viotent in action. (Often 
an epithet of the boar or bear.) 

e <3*5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 9x0 Bustwys as a blose. _ <387 
Trkvisa Higden 1 1860 1 . 391 pe men pere of beeb boistous 
men of dedes. ibid. Rolls Ser. 11 . 351 Nemproth the bos- 
tuous [rvbtistus] oppressor of men. 7 0x400 Mart* Arth. 
774 A blake bustous here. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 56/3 By 
strong handehc nhal late you goo and in a boystous he shu 
caste you fro bis land. 1939 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 
<15531 5 A strong disease requyreth a strange medecine. .A 
boysteous horse, a boystcous snaffell. 

0. Roughly massive ; bulky ; clumsy. 

c 1339 E. K. A Hit P. A. 813, Brede vpon a bost-wys bem. 

7 a 1400 Mortr A rth. 2175 Tne boustous launce |>e bewclles 
at tainede. 1485 Caxton Chits. Gt. so Of body he was moche 
ample & boystous of stature, a 1947 Earl Surrey ASneid iv. 
583 Like to the aged boysteous bodied oke. 1967 Tuhbp.rv. 
Poems in Chalmers English Poets II. 616/2 lime makes 
the tender twig to bounteous tree to grow. (Still dial ; see 
note to Etymology.) 

4 . Coarse in texture, gross, rough ; thick, stiff. 
<388 Wyclip Matt. ix. 16 No man puttcih a clout of 
buyntouH clothe in to an cldc clothing. 1398 Thi visa Barth. 
De P. R. 111. xvi, pc Ionic and \*t tno&te boystous of alle 
[the senscbj is gmpynge, for j^e kynde J>erof is erf>i. c 1450 
Merlin xl x68 Crete boysteis shone of nele.s leder. <978 
Lytf. Dodocns 1. xxix. 41 Mcdcsweete . . hath. . leaues. . 
rough, boysteous and harde. 

6. Rough, loud or violent in sound. 

cx 430 Lydc. Pachas vi. xv. (xss4> 143b The boystous 
thunder, c 1490 Henryson Mar. Fab. 30 Hee heard ane 
bounteous Bugill blaw. c 1460 Towneley Atyst 195 Youre 
wordcs ar bustus. xui Lyniiusay Manarche iv. V97 That 
terribyll Trumpat. .That boustious blast thay sail obey. 

6. Of the wind, sea, weather: Rough and violent, 
Boihterouh. 

<470 Harding Chron. clxxxiv. ii. The wind was so boistous 
..houses and trees Were blow douuc. 1948 Uuall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt, xvi 3 A fuu Us and a hoystuouse day. 
1993 Eden Treat. New hut. (Arb.) 33 The sea was very 
rough, and the wether stormie and boysteous. 1971 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. xviii. 8 Boystowse vyoleuce of wyndes. 
t Boi'stously, adv. Obs. For forms see prec. 
[f. prec. + -ly ^.] With rough violence, roughly, 
rudely, coarsely, violently, boisterously. 

c 13M Chaucer Cierkes T. 735 He on a day in open 
audience flul boislou*ly [Hart. MS. boystrouslyj hah » c yd 
hire this sentence. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1834 ■ 68 Hys 
doughtir lie smote ful bustously Up on the cheke. 19x3 
Douglas SEncis t. ii. 53 Thai [winds] vmbesett the scis 
busteous I y. 1949 Chalonrr Erasm. on Polly ii, Than 
cometh Silenus. . with Poliphemus boisteouslv stampyng. 
1983 Golding Calvin's Serm. Dent. xl. 337 If we reproue 
them boystowsly without any charitable affection. 

t BorrtouaneM. obs. [f. as prec. + -nbhs.] 

1 . Rudeness, roughness, lack of polish, want of 
gentleness or courtesy. 

T c 1450 Chanced* Dreme 64 Of your gentilnesse I you 
reqtiyre my boistousucsse Ye let passe, as thing rude. <§a6 
Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W ) x xo U ngenty Inesse or buystounnesse. 

2 . Coarseness, grossness, stiffness. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vl xxii, pc whiche mete 
for nis Hknessc and boystousnesse may not posse ]>e tiarow 
weyes wi]» outc hclpc of moysture of dryike. <930 Palsgr. 
199/1 Boystuousnesse, roydevr. 

3 . Violence, boistcrousness. 

1530 Pai-sgr. 300 Boustuotisnesae, imAetuosite. 1948 
U dall, etc Erasm. Par. Matt. xiv. 50 . K.) The boyBteousnes 
of the winde. 1971 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxv. 17 Temp- 
tacions now and then cast us downe with their boustous- 
nesse. 

t Boi'sture. Obs. rare- 1 . Boistcrousness. 

<667 Waterhouse Fire London 55 "io proportion the fire 
to its breadth as well as boisture of fury. 

Bolt, obs. Sc. form of Boat. 

Bok, Bok&rdo, variant of Buck, Bocabdo. 
t Bok*. v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also book. [Of un- 
certain origin, but App. akin to Poke cl] intr. 
and trans. To thrust or push out ; to butt, to poke. 

<6ot Holland Pliny I. 330 Armed with two long homes 
bolting out before them, xoxo — Camden's Brit. (1637) 99 On 
the reverse a bull booking with his homes. 1649 Baxter 
Saints' R. 111. xvi. § xi. marg. (1651) As Hens in a coop 
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alwaiesboaking to get out. 1674 Rat NX. Wde. 6 To Boke 
at one, to Point at one. Chesk. 1874 E.Wavoii Chimney C. 
in Lame. Gloss., I boked my Anger at hit oppen e’e. 

Bok(e, Bokere, obs. ff. Book, Bookkb. 

Boke, obs. pa. t. of Bake v., north, var. Bolk v. 
obs., to belch, and obs. t Book. 

t Bo-keik. Obs. Sc. [cf. Keik.]- Bo-peep. 

is 3§ Lyhdesay Satyrs, Thay play bo-keUc, even at 1 war 
a star. [Now Keik,a,bo.\ 

Bokel, Bokeler, obs. ff. Buckle, Bucklkb. 

Bokeram, bokram, obs. ff. Buckram. 

Bokesy(e, early form of Bocoahiv. 

Bokefclt, obs. form of Bucket. 

Bokulle, bokyll, obs. ff. Buckle. 

Bol, Bolaoe obs. ff. Bole, Bull, Bullace. 
Bolar (btf**l&i) f a . [f. Bole j4. + -ab*: cf. F. 
bolaircA Consisting of, or of the nature of, bole. 

1676 Phil. Trans . XI. 615 Some are marly. .tome bolar, 
tome sandy, tome talky, tome limy. 179s Hamilton Bor- 
t hoi let's Dyeing, l. Introd. to Some of the bolar earths were 
likewise employed [in washing]. 185a Tti. Rots tr. Hum- 
boldts Trav. II. xxiv. <09 The bolar and slgillated earths 
of Lemnos, which we clay mingled with oxide of iron. 

f Bo'lary, a. Obs. ff. as prec. + -aby.] »prea 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 67 Chiefly consisting of 
a boiary and clammy substance. 

HBolas (bJlas), sb.pl. \ also used as a sing., 
with pi. bolaaoa. [Sp. (and Pg.) : pi. of bola 
ball ; used in S. America in sense given ] A mis- 
sile, used by the Patagonians and others. American 
tribes, consisting of two or more balls or stones 
connected together by strong cord; these are 
swung round the head and discharged at the animal 
to be captured, so as to wind round and entangle it. 

1843 Carlyle AfiscAiB^j) IV. 070 Flourishing their nooses 
and bolat.es. i860 Gossk Rom. Nat. Hist, sox The Guachos 
are able to entangle them I birds] with the bolas or weighted 
cord. 1863 Lubbock Prch. Times 430 The weapons which 
are most characteristic of the Patagonians . . are the bolas. 
1874 UouTKLL Arms tfr Arm. vi. 87 The Patagonians of 
Southern South America have the Bola and the Lasso. 

Bolas, obs. form of Hu 1. lack. 

t Bolbanac, bolbonao. Obs. Herb . The 
plant * Honesty ’ ( Lunar ia biennis). 

1578 Lyik Dodoens 11. vi. 154 The Herboristes. .do call 
this herbe by a certayue barbarous and strange name Bol- 
bonac 1397 Gknakd Herbal cxvii. | x Rolnonac or the 
Sattin flower. 1640 Parkinson Thsat. Dot. 1366 Viola 
Lunaria stve Bulhonach. 

t Bold sb. Obs. Also 2 3 bolde, 4 boolde. 
[Oli. bold, dwelling, is, according to Sievers, prob. 
for Hodl, *boOl, *bo/>l, which also appears as hot l, 
identical with OSax. bodl-, ON. bol (\—bo 6 t) 
OTeut *boplo-, from bu~, bo-, ‘dwell * + instrumental 
suffix - tlo -» -fro (Gr. -rAo-, -rpo ). Parallel examples 
are OK se/d = sell, north, sepel * seat, settle ', also 
nveld=na'dl*nat.pl ‘needle', did = ddl, *dpl disease'. 
It appears that original / before l and m became 
in certain circumstances (after short vowel) t : cf. 
botm for boptn, OUG. bod am. The ON. bil from 
bob l has many parallels : nidi :—m<i 6 l ; stdl statH, 
etc. See Bottle A dwelling, habitation, 

building. 

a 1000 Beowulf 1978 Wxs Jwet beorhte bold tobrocen. 
rujo Hymns Virg. in Trin. Coll. Horn. 257 Bring us to 

t ine bolde. c 1170 Earth in E. E. P. 1 5 » Er erj>e go to cr|>e 
ild long bold, xm R. Glouc. 383 pe fayre halle, ft 
oher bold, pat hys fader let rere. 1387 Trbvisa Higdon 
Rolls Scr. VI. 169 He made hem buldts meny booldea. 

Bold (bJuld), a. Forms : 1-4 bald, 3- bold, 
4-7 bolde, 4*5 boold(e, 6 bould, 7 boulde. 
Also, i fVSax. beald, 2-4 bold, 3 held ; north . 
3-6 bald, 3 baald, 4-5 balde (bowde), 5- bauld, 
6 b a wide. [Com. Teut. : OK. bald (in WSax. 
beald) « OS., OHG. bald, MHG. bait -des (whence 
mod.G. bald adv. ‘quickly'), MDu. bout -de, Du. 
bond, ON. ball-r, Goth ,*balps, ouly found in deriva- 
tives, as balpei, balpjan OTeut. +balpo-z. No 
related words apjx^ar outside Teutonic.] 

1 . Of persons : Stout-hearted, courageous, daring, 
fearless; the opposite of ‘timid* or ‘fearful . 
Often, with admiration emphasized ~ brave, 
a xooo Ags. Ps. cxviii. lexix.] 162 Ic bluuixe bealde mode. 
c 1105 Lay. 16395 bus beclde Ibcngest. .cnihten alre hien- 
desL Ibid. 954x0 Speke we of Arthur, baldest alre kinge 
M97 R. Glouc. 465 King Stefne was the boldore. c 1314 
Guy WmrwA AJ669 Feir ft bold to tellen by. a 1340 Hamfole 
Pr. Cense. 6855 Swa hardy as na man, ne awa balde. c 1380 
WvcLir Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 36 So myjlen boolde men 
aeie, to he* ordris. c 1400 Destr. Trey *952 So bold was 
no buerne his bir to withstand. 1*1470 Henry Wallace u. 
354 Baulder in battaill. 1593 Shark. Lhct. 1400 When 
their brave hope, bold Hector, march'd to field, ton Bible 
Prov. xxviii. 1, The righteous are bolde as a lyon. 1790 
Burns Tam O' Shan ter. Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
184a Tennyson To % S. viii, A man more pure and bold 
and just Was never bom. 18(3 C. St. Iohm Nat. Hist. 
Moray viL 171 The Cormorant . .is a bola, confident bird. 
fig. i6» Shaks. Wing. T. tv. iv. ia< Pale Prime-roses., 
bold OxHpa, and the Crowne Imperial!, 
b. absot. A bold man. Now only pi. the bold, 
a ague Cursor M. 16055 He beheilde ha bitter bald. 
la 1400 Marts Arth. (Roxo.) 81 That many a bolde sythen 
a bought c 1400 Destr. Trey nxo Lamydon . . Bare don 


sseny bolde. Ibid. 1405 Mony bold#* (71 for het bright In 
batefl be kylde 185a Tennyson Ode Wellington v, Theje 
he shall rut for ever Among the wise and the bold, 
e. quasi-aa Boldly. 

1593 Shake. Rich. II, 1. ill 3 The Duke of Norfolke, 
spnghtfully and bold, Stayu but the summons of the Ap- 
pealants Trumpet 1598 9 Parismns 11. (1662) 94, I have 
the holdlr presumed to detain you. 1786 Burns ToEdinb., 
Bold-following where your fathers led 1 
2 . Of words, actions, etc. : Showing or requiring 
courage; daring, brave. 

a 1990 Oust 4 Night . 17x5 purh belde worde. 11300 
Seuyn Sag. tW.) 904a A dede queinte and held, c 1340 
Cursor M. 7033 Of troye ft grace h© batailes boTde 
[Cott. bald). SM7 Shake. 9 Hen. IP, iv. v. 197 All these 
bold Feares. . I naue answered. 1667 Milton P. I.. 11. 386 
The bold design Pleas'd highly those infernal Statu. 171a 
Porn Raps Loch 1. 11 in tasks so bold can little men 
engage f 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixv. 351 [He] ven- 
tured on a very bold step. 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 9 » I. xz 
My former bold belief in my powers of conversing. 

9 . Phrases. To make (so) bold, to be {so) bold : 
to venture, presume so far as, take the liberty (to 
do a thing) . + To make or be bold with (obs.) : to 
take liberties, make free with. 

c l 3®5 Chaucer L. G. W. 879 Ho hath been so bold . .to ale 
myn lyf[i.e. Pyramus). 1393 Gower Com/. 11 . 959 lason. . 
upon Medea made him bolde Of art magique. a 1535 More 
Ettw. y. 11641 Ded., 1 am bould to crave your patronage 
herein. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew 1. ii. 951 Sir, let me be 
so bold as aske you. 1598 — Merry W. 11. ii. 262, I will 
first make bold with your money. 1399 — Much Ado 111. 
ii. 8. s6ox — JuL C. 11. i. 86, 1 thinke we are too bold 
vpon your Rest. 16x3 —Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 3x8 You made bold 
To carry into Flanders, the Great Seal& 1676 * A. Rivrtus, 
Jun/ Mr. Smirks K ii b, Because they were all Christians, 
they thought. .they might make the bolder with them, 
make bolder with Christ, and wound him again. 1699 
Bentley Phal. 2x6 Whether of these our Author made 
bold with, 1 cannot determin. 185a McCulloch 'Taxa- 
tion 11. ix. 337 We are bold to say that no instance can be 
found. 1870 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. x66 Nothing, 1 
make bold to say, can be more improbable. 

4 . In bad sense : Audacious, presumptuous, too 
forward ; the opposite of ‘ modest '. 

c xaoo Ormin ax8< Son se ma^denu wunj>e)>]> bald, Jho 
wurr]>e)»l» sone unnpmwedd. c xage Gen. 4 Ex. 323 1 F.ue ’, 
seide he, Sat neddre bold, 'Quat o)et nu fiat tar-bode o- 
wold'. 1340 Ayenb. 9x6 Najt he bolde ne h« na^t ssamu- 
este. C1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolde, presurnttuosus , 
effrons. xgox Douglas Pal. Han. 11. 087 Ane deuill of hfll, 
Is na compalr to the iniquitie. Of bald wemen. x«o a Anrui. 
Secret Instr. Hen. Vll resp. Q. Naples, Not to boTde, but 
somewhat shamefnst womanly. 1605 Siiaks. Lear 1. iv. 263 
Men so disorder’d, so debosh'd, and bold. That this our 
court . .Shews* like a riotous Inne. 1733 Pont Hor. Sat. 
11. L 106 The bold front of shameless, guilty men. 1847 
Trnnysom Princ. in. 233 You are bold indeed : we are not 
talk’d to thus. Mod. A bold young woman. 

fb. absol. Anaudacious or shameless person. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8693 Do me bote a-gain his bald. Ibid. 
15378 pat ilk es he, h*t baald. 

o. quasi -adv. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7x31 Vn-to h*t birde was biddond bald, 
Sampson al h« soth hir tald. 

6. Strong, mighty, big. (obs.) Of grain, etc. : 
Well-filled, plump. Of fire or wind: Strong, 
fierce (Se.) 


iat, be ye balde, Was lord and keper of 
Terr. Portugal 2440 We wylle Iwni kepe 
:of be ye bold I c 1440 York Afyst. viii. 


c 1300 K. A lis. 5004 Wymmen there ben mychel and belde. 
r 1314 Guy Wartv. 1x840) 149 Forestes ful of hertes held. 
a 1400 Cov. Alyst. 3 He sent to Noe an Angel bolde. c 1505 
Dunbar 1 Now cum/s Aige ' ii, Trew luvis fyre nevir birnis 
bauld. 15x3 Douglas sEneis xm. iv. 6s The bald flamhis 
and brym blesis stowt. 1704 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (17331 1 * 
1x4 Boreas with his blasts sac bauld. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Hush. x86 Being a bolder and better grain, weighed heavier. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, ' An the brandy hadna been ower 
bauld for your brain,' 1864 Times 8 Dec., Coffee . . sold at 
69s. to 722. 6 d., for good to fine ordinary bold. 

f 0 . Confident (in), certain, sure {0/). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2675 Qua es not sua h*i mai l*e bald, 
foii sal not o mi folk be tald. c 1400 Yxvaine 4 Gaw, 169 
This ilk Knight, that, be ye balde, Was lord and keper of 
that halde. c >435 Torr. Portugal 2440 Wc wylle hym kepe 
and w« may, Thereof be ye bold I c 1440 York Alyst. viii. 
119 He wilie be my beyldc, bus am I bowde. 1516 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 17 b, We sholde l>e bolde of his grace. 
xs88 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 13 Be bold in vs, weele follow where 
thou lcad'st. 1611 — Cymb. 11. iv. 9 , 1 would I were so sure 
Towinne the King, as I am bold, her Honour Will remnine 
her’s. x6oo Holland A mm. Marcel \ xvm. iv. 109 Bearing 
himselfe bold of helpe from those nations. x6x6 R. C. Times 
Whis. iL 703 These ne dares be bolde, And more then these. 

7 . fig. Showing daring, vigour, or licence of con- 
ception or expression ; vigorous, striking. 

a 1667 Cowley (J.) The figures are bold even to temerity. 
£1687 Waller (J.) Bold tales of gods or monsters. 1737 
Pork Hor. E/ist. 11. ii. 165 Mark where a bold expressive 
phrase occurs. 1763 Johnson in Bonvell xv. 11848) 137/1 , 1 
do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has not a bold 
imagination. 

8. ‘Standing out to the view; striking to the 
eye' (J.) ; firmly marked, ‘pronounced'. 

1678 f. Phillips Tavernier's Trav. 11. 1. x. 64 Had it been 
finish’d . . it bad CEcell’d all the boldest structures of Asia. 
*783 Scots Mag. July 3x8/2 Her pulse easy, bold, and regu- 
lar. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 111. iv. (1883) 115 I'll write a 
good bold hand. <850 Mrs. Stowe Uncu Tom's C. xxi. 925 
HU curling hair hung round a high, bold forehead. 1897 
H. Miller Test. Rocks ill. X44 Stand in gout in bold relief. 
1867 Lady Hebbert Cradle L. vii. 175 The walls are pan- 
elled with precious inlaid marbles, In bold patterns. 

0 . In Nautical long., applied to a coast rising 
steeply from deep WAter ; also, to the deep water 


close to such a shore : also, in ordinary long., to 
any broad, steep or projecting face of rock. Of a 
ship : Broad ana bluff in the bows. 

x6a8 Digrv Voy. Medit. (1868) 13 It is ahold shorn. s6gv 
Dampikr Voy. (1799) 1 . 34 A bold Shore, tfuit la, high land 
and deep water done home by it. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1850) 1 . 96 At Honfleur . . they can ride ia bold water, in a 
good bottom. *793 Sm baton Rdystone L. 1 170 Built un- 
usually bold in their Bows. 1810 Scott Lady qf L. L v. it 
The pine-trees blue On the bold cliffs of Ben-ventte. s86o 
Merc. Atar.MagN 11 . 106 The soundings, .show bold water, 
from xo to 75 fathoms, close in shore. s86a Ansted Chan- 
nel Hi. 1. v. i,cd. a) 1x1 The southern part of St. Ouen's Bay 
is extremely bold. 1867 Smyth Sailed* Word-bh ., Bold- 
shore, a steep coast where the water, deepening rapidly, 
admits the near approach of shipping without the danger or 
grounding. Ibid., Bold-to , steep-to. 

10. Comb., as bold-hearted, - spirited ; Bold-Paci. 
1853 Ds Quincky Sp. Mil. Nnn Wks. 111 . 93 Our bold- 
hearted Kate. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. Ded], Confident 
and bold-spirited men. 1803 Knoli.ee Htst. Turks (X638) 
986 One of the aouldiers. .a rough bold spirited fellow. 
tBold, v. Obs. Forms: see Bold a. [OE. 
bealdian, -- OHG. batdin , f. bald adj. : see nrec.] 

1 . intr. To be, or show oneself, bold ; to become 
bold, grow strong or big. 

dxooo Beowulf 4360 Swa bealdode beorn Ecgbeowes. 
a xaoo Cursor M. 7539 To gar bam wit hope to bald, e mm 
Pall eat. on Hush. xu. 193 And tlxer is wariue eke hugely thai 
[plum-treesl bold. C14EE Seven Sag. tP.) 640 The wenche 
by gene to bolde. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. 
(1346) Kkvij, Oure hardines soo boldeth. 1706 De Fob 
Jure Div. ix. sox No tame Subjection did their Kingdoms 
yield, But bolding courted Freedom in the Field. 

2 . trans. To make bold, embolden, encourage. 

f isos LAY.4385T0 balden bine Icoden [rxs7S toboldi). a mjoo 
C ursor M. 10425 Men suld bald bam to be blith. c 1300 E. 
A lis. 2468 His Gregeys ful faire he boldith. *377 Lamou 
P. Pt. B. 111. 19B, I natered hem on bs baklce and bolded 
here hertis. 1535 Coverdale Dent. liL 28 Geue losua his 
charge, and corage him and Bolde him. c 1540 Lady Bbiam 
in EuU Orig. Lett. 11. II. 79 Now et boldethc me to shew 
yow my powr mynd. i6o« Shaks. Lear v. i. 26 1 1 touchcth 
us, as France invados our land. Not bolds the king. 

b. To make (a fire) ^trong or fierce, north, dial . 
a 1400 Sir Peer. 792 He tase the knyghte bi the swire. 
Keste hym reghte in the lyre The brand es to balde. Mod. 
Sc. ' To bauld the glead ', to kindle the glowing coal, i.e, to 
make the fire bold, to blow it up. Roxb. (Jamieson*. 

Bold, obs. f. Bolt sb . 1 

t Bold-beating, a. Obs. App. a confusion of 
bold-faced and brow beating . 

xco8 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 28 You. .will en scorce your 
red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beuting-oaihes, vndcr the 
shelter of your honor. 

+ Bolden,* Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 7 boulden. 
[f. Bold a. + -kn 8.] 

1 . trans. To make bold, embolden, encourage. 
refl. To take courage, 1 make bold ' (to do a thing). 

1516 Tindale x Cor. viii. xo Shall not the conscience of 
hyin that is weake be boldened to eate those thynges. 1530 
Palsgr. 459/a It is good to bolden a boye in hu youth. 
1535 Covkboai.b i Sam. xiii. 12, 1 boldened my selfe, ft 
ollred a burntoflerynge. 1709 Rennet tr. Erasm. Praise 
Polly 46 These, .bolden us likewise and spur us on. 

2 . intr. To take courage, be bold. dial. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., 'Bowden tiv her man I 
fuint heart never won fair lady.* 

Hence Boldened ppl. a., BoTdenipg vbl. sb. 
*878 Turberv. Bk. Veneris 182 For the better boldnyng 
and encouraging of them. 1595 Spenser Sohm. v. Boldnea 
innocence. i6sx Bolton Stat. Jrel. 333 [Act 11 Lli*\ 
The boldening and incournging of many offendoura. x6e8 
Feltham Resolves l Iviii. Wks. (1677)90 Vice braves it with 
a boldned face. 

t Bolden, boldna, v . 2 Sc. Obs. Also bow- 
den. [var. Bolnk to swell, with d generated be* 
tween / and /1.] intr. To swell. 

a 15x0 Douglas K. Hart 78 Boldning to ryis the castell 
to confound. 15x3 — ACneis 1. viii. 73 The fluide boldnit 
[ed. 17x0 boldynnytj, and stormy Orion, .cachit ws anon. 
15x6 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. Excuk. l*rentar (Jam.) Sum 
boldin at othir in maist cruel feid. 1997 J. Mslvill Diary 
(1849) 498 Invy and Malice Did bowdeh in the breist of 
craftio men. 

t Bolden, •bL % pa.fple. Sc. (obs.) Alsoboulden, 
bowden, -in. [var. of BoLLKN : cf. prec.] Swollen. 

1536 Bellendkn Cron. Scot. (1891) II. 1x2 The river, .was 
be inundation of snawi*, boldin above the brayfa. 15x3 
Lynubsay Monarch* 3885 They grew so boildin [MS.E. 
boldin], in there breistis. 1567 Sembill Ballates \ 1872) 30 
That bowdin bludy keist. c 1590 A. Hiime Thanks Summ. 
Day, The birds, with boulden throats. 1768 Rose Holonaro 
fix (Jam.) Her breast with wae was bowden. 

Biolder, var. of Bouldeu. 

Bold-ftoe (bdbidif^s). [f. Bold a. 4 Face sb.) 
One who has a bold face ; an impudent person ; 
also alt rib. 

160a K. Lestrangb Fables [t 708* I cclxiii. 979 How now 
Bold- Face, crys an Old Trot. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 
43 If I have been a Sauce-box, and- a Bold-face, and Pest, 
and a Creature, as he calls me. 1793/. Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Apple-dumplings Wks. I. zoo A ragged, bold-face, ballad- 
singing crew. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 111. ii, ' Well, I 
sm sure, Boldface f I hope you are pretty well I* 

Bold-ffcoed ib<Md,fi?st), ppl. a. ff. at prec. + 
-BD .1 Having a bold or confident nice or look ; 
usually impudent. Hence Bo'ld-ffcoodneaa sb. 

x«9x Shaks. s Hen. VI, iv. vl xa Prowd desire Of bold- 
face Victoria. 1635 Quarles EmbL 1. viii. (1718) 34 Bold- 
fac'd Mortals in our blushless times Can sing and smile, and 
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wketmlrfcibui _ J Scott HH. ttUL uMR, A 
iMay t MMnd ration, lb L. H um TramL Jtoun. 
*64 The leant pein 10 thy boU-tScedoeeo 

t Bo'ldbtle. Oil. [ 1 . Bmm> a. + -Atdt, 
Boldness, audacitv. 

««4» Owl f Night. <14 I -Wien is al ha holdhc^k ' iqb 
R. Bbuhmb Chrm Sinn boldhcde did ^im wynns.- 

*h [f. B>u>«. + -ly*J In 

a bold manner. 

I. Courageously, daringly, fearlessly. 

a moo Juliana <(»r.) 499 Same . . id bealdlice . . raimtm 
hondum. .slag. rung Lav. looitber wee Brotcene wedred 1 
baldelichc nontned (fitM boUelicbe gadersdj. rsfsg St. 
Christ. 3d in K. K. P. isMs) 60 Criatofre hem mette fetJde- 
Hche. im| Haiumhis Bruce ui. 14 He bauldly tliaim aboid. 
1480 Root. Devyti 30 He thought boldlyer for to abyde. s6xs 
Biiu Mark xv. 43 losaph of Arimathea . . went in boldly 
vnto Pilate, and craued the body of lesiie. 1708 Young 


vnto Pilate, and craued the body of le*ua. 1700 Yount; 
Love Fame iiL (1757) tot They who boldly dare. Shall tri- 
umph o’er the sons of cold despair. 1876 Cm UN Short Hitt . 
v. 1 1 U86a) M3 The Prince eeiaed the opportunity to fall 
boldly on their front. 

2. In bad sense: With effrontery, impudently, 
shamelessly ; presumptuously. 

*487 Tmkvisa Hidden Rolls. Scr. XV. 981 His nones. .ttryue 
be Doldloker \licentius\. c 140 e A pal. Loll. 108 Fro hem Vat 
beggwi wij>out node, .or for o|mr vndu enus beggen baldly. 
E* 4 #® Promp. Peru. 43 Boldety or molapertly. affronter , 
free u m pt u aw . 1S86 'I hymns Animadv. lntrod. 70 , 1 have 
like blind haiard boldlie run into this matter, a gig 8 Hr. 
Hall Rem. Wke. 11M01 150 He . . that can sin the bukilyeHt. 
* 7 ifl T. I irrs mon Carr. 1 18301 4*3 Their principle is to lie 
boldly chat they may not be suspected of lying. 

8. Confidently, with assurance ; without doubt, 
without hesitation ; assuredly. 

e 1178 Lamb. Ham. 195 Alswa baldeliche mei be wrecchenta 
mon clepian drihtan him to federe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3586 
Baldlik (at dor i sal e tjgs C11 aucbr H. Fame 581 lie ful 
assured boldely 1 am thy frende. riioo Destr. Troy 840 
Ye shall boldly be blamelcs. c iaeo Chrou. Vilod. 3K8 
Wherfore y dar wryte and baldelyche say. 1563 Homilies 
11. Sacrament (1859) 449 So may we the holdlicr have access 
thither. s6gg Lo. Pass ton Boeth. 11. 48, I dare boldly 
affirm, that, etc 1810 Coleridge Friend 11865) 138 To 
hope too boldly of human nature. 

4 . With bold expression or handling; strongly, 
vigorously, strikingly. 

i)f> H. Walpole Vert ne'e A need. Paint. 1 . 158 Several 
other figures, boldly painted, but not highly finished, xlefl 
Coleeidge Kalian Harp 18 Its strings Boldlier swept. 

t Boldly, a. Obs. Also 3 baldtt, 4 baldeli. 

[f. Bold a. + -ly* ; cf. goodly . ] Bold-looking. 

_-j Cursor AT. 16039 (Gfltt.) Wld a fill baldli chore. 
Ibid. 8541 (Trin.) He was a boldly bachilere. 1819 Blacken. 
Mag. IV. 730 Scan ye near Those boldly lineaments. 

Boldneil (bde-ldnes). [f. Bold a. + -nbs».) 
The quality of being bold. 

1 . Courage, daring, fearlessness. 

C1400 Deetr. 7 Vwyat 6 That the flesc. .Were brought throw 
bi boldness Into b> big yie. 1489 Caxton FnyUsof A. 11. 
nuv. 131 The rammnym yssued ayenst hym by grete bold- 
nes. tgvy tr. BuWngedt Decades { 1599) 175 There is de- 
ana wnded a boMncose of stomache to dare to doe the thing, 
sgg 7 Shako, a Hen. IV, 11. L 134 You call honorable Bold* 
»cs r impudent Sawcinesse. idee Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
Nxiii. (1095) *58 Boldness is the Power to speak or do what 
we intend, before others, without fear or disorder. *76 
Green Short Htst. v. $ 3 The boldness of his words sprang 
perhaps Asm a knowledge that his end was near. 

+ b. To take ( a or the) baldness : to venture, to 
take the liberty (to do a thing). Obs. or dial. 

tgd Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 74b, The serpent toke 
a boldnesae to tempte the women. 1650 Fuller Pisgak il 
x.aiz The Amorites took the boldness to keep possession 
thereof, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1790) L 973 Who era we, 
that we should teke the boldness to ask any thing of him ? 
IsBkqdiaL [Epsom, Surrey ), 1 Father's boldness. Ma’am, and 
ne've sent you a few flowers.'] 

2. Impudence, shamelessness, presumption. 

*J77 Lanou P. PL B. xvm. 386 pe boldnesseof her synnes. 
r«440 Pramp. Pam. 43 Boloenease or homelyn esse, pro* 
eumpeia. >394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 49 Vnmanner'd Dogge 
. . lie strike thee to my Foote, And spume vpon thee Bcgger 
for thy boldnesae. 1601 — Alts troll 11. i. 174 A strumpets 
boldnesM. idee Manningham Diary ( 1868) so Nov., I told 
her of her saucy boldness, igge Tennyson in Mem. cxiii, 
Should licensed boldness gather force, 
f 8. Confidence, assurance, security. Upon bold- 
ness of : in reliance on, on the security of. Obs. 

SJM R. Biumme Chrvm. 40 For boldenet he wild him 
hyna to som berde In boure. 1447 8 Shillincford Lett. 
(1871) 9* Upon boldenyiee of the said nywe charter. 
4*533 More JSdw. V , in Southey Comm.pt. Bk. Ser. 11. 
(1849* 9> Unthrifts riot and ran in debt upon boldness of 
these places. 1603 Shako. Meat . for M. iv. il 165 In the 
boldnes of my cunning, I will lay my selfe in huard. a *696 
Br. Hall Oceas. Medft. (1851^ aa Perfect righteousness shall 

f ive us perfect boldness both of sight and fruition. (17x7 
>e Foe Hist. Ch. Scat. 6 , 1 take upon me with Boldness 
So assure the World, it is not so.) 

4 . tram/. Vigour or freedom of conception or 
execution ; forcibleness. 

a *700 Deydem iJ.) The boMnem of the figures is to be 
hidden, eomethnea by the address of the poet. 1777 
Rooerthoh Hist. Amer. <1783) II. eon Rivalling the great 
masters . . in boldness of design, ifloo Disraeli Viv. Grey 


the body of lesus. 170B Yount; 


rMTS Lay. 94943 Kite bal&ript EcaaagrmbscSpe) Sal ym 
seohiel to moe tie rou^e toarne. 

Boldspreat, obt. form of Bownprit. 

Bel* 1 (b*d). Also 7 boal(«, 7-8 holt [a. 
ON. boUr jnasc., also written bulr, trunk of a tree 5 
cf. MHG. bole (fern.), mod.G. bohle plank.] 

The stem or trunk of a tree. 


shadows of the bole of the tree. 1641 Evelyn Mem. 11857) 1 . 

K Ftve upright and exceeding call suckers, or bolls, skn 
ear Otfmtsh. 158 Whose boughs shoot from the Irael fif- 
teen or sixteen yarns. *797 Bradley Pam. Diet, k v. Dress- 
ing, Boughs end Suckers, which have made themselves 
and the Boll knotty. *848 Lytton Harold L 306 Gnarled 
boles of pollard oaks and beeches. 1870 Bryant Iliad tv. 1 . 
199 A fair, smooth bole, with boughs Only 011 high. 

b. transf. Anything of a cylindrical shape like 
the trunk of a tree, as a roll, a pillar. 

tflsfl True Gentleman's Delight (N.> Moke it up in little 
long boles or rowles. 1N4 rail MaHG. 11 Jon. i/a The 
sky . .seen between the boles of stone. 

o. ( omb.. as t bole-fashion adv., bole-like arij. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. 1 . 508 Another Holy, whose roote 
is not bolefoshion. *854 H. Miller Sc A. 4* Schm. u8$8, 313 
The bole-like stems of great plams. 

Bolt 2 (b^ul). Also 4 bol, $ -6 boole. [ad, 
med.L. bolus, a. Gr. fiwkot clod of earth; first 
used in Eng. in bole armeniac or or maniac : thence 
extended to similar substances.) 

L The name of several kinds of fine, compact, 
earthy, or unctuous clay, usually of a yellow, red, 
or brown colour due to the presence of iron oxide. 

1641 French Distill iii. (1651) 78 Such things m will flow 
must have bole, or powder of brick mixed with them. 1845 
Evelyn Mem. U857) I. 143 A . - paper of a red astringent 
powder, 1 suppose of bale, xgflg Phil. Trane. XVI. *44 
It may perhaps be better reckon’d amongst Boles than 


Stones. *750 B. Martin Nat. Hitt. Eng. L 73 A red Bole, 
called by the Country People Redding, or Ruddle. 1843 
Portlock Gaol. 159 A soft clayey amygdaloid , decomposing 
into a rich und deep red bole. 186B Dana Min. 476. 

b. spec. Bole armeniac, formerly also armo- 
niak, etc. : an astringent earth brought from Arme- 
nia, and formerly used as an antidote and styptic. 

r *386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Prat. 4 7 *. 938 Bol armomak 
formonyak, -ac. amoniak] verdegres, boras. 1547 Boorde 
Bret/. Health hiL 94 Take of Terre sigillate, of Doole Ar- 
moniake. of echo an unce. iggg Wards Alexid Seer. <1568) 
40 b, Take . . Bolearmenidce. 139* Psrcivai.l Sp. Diet , 
Botarmenico, ltolearminack. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
34 Plaister is made thereof with Bole-Armorick. iflzo M ark- 
ham Maoterp. 11. cxxxii. 435 Take of boleurmony aquarternc. 
1606 Bacon Sylva 1 701 Bole-Armanick is the most Cold of 
them. 17*8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 107 Bole Armonrck . . is 
a natural Earth. 1758 J.S. LeDran'sOboerv.Snrg.i 1771)94 
A DefensUive composed of Bole Armenia. 1799 G. Smith 
Laborat. II. 401 lake.. bole armenic, pardied barley, etc. 
183a Fraser's Mag. VI. 714 The best toothpowder in the 
world is Armenian bole. 

1 2 . A large pill, a Bolith ; also fig. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 14* Thirty grains of Lentils swal- 
lowed down by way of Bole. *640 Jer. Tayi.or Gt. ExemO. 
in. xvi. 37 Ignorant, .persons, who swallow down the bole 
and the box that carries it. *7x5 Bradley Fam. Diet. 11 . 
s.v. Water Germander, The plant, .may. .be prescribed in 
Boles aa well os in infusion. 

Bole a (bJ«l). Sc. Also bool. [Origin unknown.) 
A. A small square recess in the wall of a room 
for holding articles, b. An unglazed aperture in 
the wall of a castle, cottage, stable, etc, for admit- 
ting air or light ; sometimes closed with a shutter. 

*708 Ramsay Whs. (1848) III. 167 Bring from yon boal a 
roasted hen. sflifl Scott Antiq. xxxii, Open the bole wi’ 
speed, that I may see if this be the right Lord Geraldin. 
c *817 Hogg Tales A Sk. VI. 07 We have been benighted, and 


natural Earth. 1758 J.S. Le Dron'sOboerv. Snrg.< 1171)94 
i JJefensUive composed of Bole Armenia. 1799 G. Smith 
.aborat. II. 401 lake.. bole armenic, pardied barley, etc. 


iumsgu nun* swsw uvui 1 girsfiy, AAflUy urn uvw ws 

speed, that I may see if this be the right Lord Geraldin. 
c *8*7 Hogg Tales A Sk. VI. 07 We have been benighted, and 
have been drawn hither by the light in your bole. 1834 H. 


masters . . in boldness of design. * 8 m Disraeli Viv. Grey 
vi. vL 34s Brilliancy of colouring and boldness of outline. 
«M Ruokin Mod. Paint. III. rv. iiL 1 90 There is as muck 
difference between the boldness of the true and the false 


tBolratioMA,* Obs. Also 7 bellMtoiMd, 
[f. prec. +-*!>.] Having bolection moulding. 

*693 MS. Atr.bk. if Walt d Charity, Pre&mmext.Wmg- 
ham, Kent, The pews were also made uttlfimn with new 
be ll i rf o n'd Oeited work, 

Bolod, variant of BoLLfln fpl. a. Oh. 
ftBolflm (hsles-r^ -l*'ro). {Sp.J A llvdy 
Spanish dance ; also the air to winch it la danoed. 

* 7®7 J* Townsend Jonm. Spain (1799) I. 331 The liappi- 
ness to see Madoara Mello dance a volcro. *809 Byron 
Ch. Hnr. 1. Ixxxiv. <ist draught) Wks. *846 14, 1 note, Slie 


masters, aa there to between the courage of a pure woman 
and the dtametasneis of a lost one. 
tBoldshlp. Obs. [see -8HIP.] Boldaess. 


have been drawn hither by the light in your bole. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes 4 Leg. xxv. 365 The gold, which you will 
find in the little bole under tne tapestry of my room. 1878 
J. Veitch Tuned 99 A narrow bole High near the top. 

Bole 4 . (Seequot.) 

1670 Pettus Fading Reg. Gloss, s. v , Boles or Bolestids 
are places, where in ancient time (before Smelting Mills 
were invented) the Miners did fine their lead. 1783 A rchseo . 
login V1I.x7o(D.) There was a bole., where in ancient rimes 
. . miners used to smelt their lead ores. 

Bole, obs. form of Boll, Bowl, Bull. 

t Bo'Io-ax. Obs. Also 3 bulaze. [a. ON. bol- 
ox, bul-ox 'pole-ax', urob. f. bolr, bulr bole of a 
tree + ox ax ; cf. Sw. bolyxa * great ax'.) A large 
ax ; f a pole ax. 

c toon Oimin 9981 Nu»u in bulaxe sett Rlhht to ho treow- 
wess rote, r *308 Satire In Rel Ant. II. *76 Hail be *e 
potters with )ur bole-ax. a 1400 Octonian 1039 Two bole- 
axys greie and longe. 

Boloot&on (bulc-kfanV Arch. Also q ba-, be-, 
blleotion, bolezion. [Of uncertain form and un- 
known origin.) A tens applied to mouldings which 
project before the free of the woric which they 
decorate, as a raised moulding round a panel. 

1708 [E. Hatton] Hdu View Loud. I. 95/x A Gallery 
..the front of whieg is largo BoloctkmV with raised 
Pannelt. 1819 Nicholson Archil. Diet. I. 44 Selection 
mouldings : see Selection. 1883 Rurroa Fonthill 15 Large 
raised ponnels and bolecrion moaldinmk 1843 Gloss. Goth. 
Archill. 56 Bilection Mouldings. 1876 Gwilt A rekit. 


are only a more decent form of an originally African donee 
. .the Bolero was invented in 178a 
Jig. i860 Ln. Lytton Ort/al 165 The new dance of the 
Libertines] Freedom's bolero. 

Bole*ro, v. nonce- uni. To dance a bolero. 

*834 Bbckkord Italy II. 964 Thirteen nr fourteen couples 
started, and boieroed and fandangoed away. 

Boleaprit, obs. form of Bowaphi v. 
t Boifrtate. t hem. Obs. [f. next + -ate 4 .] 
x8io Henry. Klein. Chew. (1806) II. 041 With the alkalis 
and earths, it (boletic acid] unites, and forms a dose of salts, 
which may be called bole totes, 
t Bole'tio, a. them. Obs. [f. next 4 -ic.J 
Of or pertaining to Boletus, as BoJetic acid. 

*819 f. Children Che m. Anal. 975 Boletic acid was ob- 
tained by M. Braoonnot from (he boletus pseudo igniarius. 
z8Sjt Watts Did. Chew. I. 618 Boletic acid . . since shown 
by Boiley and Dessaignes to be identical with funtaric acid. 

Boletus ibolj'tfo). Bol. [a. L. bbletue a 
mushroom, ad. Gr. Eirrjt of same meaning, perh. 
f. fiwko 9 lump.) A large genus of fungi, having 
the under surface of the pilcus full of pores, instead 
of gills as in Ago riots. 

sms Holland J Huy 11 . 133 Gtaucias. .affirmeth, That the 
Mushrooms Boleti be good for the stamackc. 183a l eg. 
Snbst. Food 336 Many species of fungi ore . . considered 
edible. .A species of boletus is raised by the Italians. 186s 
W. Coleman Woodlands 32 On very old trees . . a mashive 
fungus as large as a child's bead, called the Birch Boletus. 
Bolge (Md#)- rare^- 1 . An adaptation of the 
It. bolgia * gulf-hole’ (Morio', applied by Dante 
to the gulfs of the eighth circle of the Inferno. 

x88x Contemp. Rev. lice. 840 The archetype of one bolge 
of the Inferno. 

Bolge, obs. form of Bui.ok. 
t Bo'lghen, bol^en, fpl. a. Obs. I (se)bol- 
S«n, a {Unu.\ bolijkenn, ^ i-bolje. [OE. bol ten, 
icbolgm, pa. pple. of bcLan to swell, be proud or 
angry : see Bei.l v.' and Bollen.) 

a. Swollen with rage, angry, wrathful, b. 
Physically swollen ;* Bollkn. 

<'*000 Ags. Gap. Matt. xxvi. 8 And wurdon aeboljcne. 
C nflo Hatton G. ibid.. And wur 9 en sebol^en. c zooo Okmin 
7x45 Herode King Wans gromni and gnll and bolljheun. 
a sags Owl 4 Night. 145 And sat lotwolle and ibol^e. 

Bolgit, obs. form of Buloed. 

Bolld# (bplaid). [a. F. bolide, ad. L. bol id -cm 
(nom. bolts) laige meteor, a. (Jr. ftoXis missile, f. 
stem of fr iAXctP to throw.) A large meteor ; usually 
one that explodes and falls in the form of aero- 
lites ; a fire-ball. 

*8ga Th. Ross tr. Humboldts Trav. I. x. 35a Not. .a space 
equal in extent to three diameters of the moon, which was 
not filled every instant with bolides and falling stars. *870 
Proctor Other Worlds ix. 199 Explode into small frag- 
ments, as bolides and fireballs have been observed to do. 
*884 Jefferies Lift qf Fields 183 It was not for aomc 
seconds I thought of looking for the bolide. 

Bolimong, variant of Bullimong, Obs. 
Bolin(e, >ing, obs. forms of Bow-limb. 
t Boling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bole sbA and as- 
suming a vb.J The formation of the bole of a tree. 

s6xo Folkingham Art of Survey 1. iii. 6 The boating, 
spreading, arming, timbring and tapering of trees. 
Bolino, early form of Burin, for engraving. 
Bolton, obs. form of Bullion. 

Boliame, -mua, obs. forms of B glint. 
tBolk, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4-6 bolke, 
5 balk, 5-6 bulks, 6 bolk, bolok, balk, balak, 
(Sc.) bok; (north.) 6-8 boke, book, 7- book, 
bouk, bowk. [ME. bolk-en, cogn. w. mod.G. 
bo/hen, bolken 'to roar, bawl’, and Du. bulkcn 'to 
bellow' ; f. same root as Bblcu ; pointing to an 
OTeut. ablaut series balkan, bqlkan, bolkan\ though 
perhaps of later formation.) 

1 . intr. To eructate ; » Belch i. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. II. 105 Somme hat bulked 
neuere. rig 40 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolkyn, rude, emeto. 

f HubORT, Belke, or bolke, or braake wynde vpwarde. 
Ray N. C. Wde. 6 To bobs, .to Belch. Lincoln. 

To bolk out (tmns.): to give vent lo, ejaculate, 
vociferate ; « Belch l 


Arckit.l.jP Bilection Mouldings. 18781 

Gloss., BnleeHon or Botection Mouldings , mouldings which 
project beyond the surface of a pioce ormanfag. 


ohm 1 , hid thimrus. qg Bremde Q. Curtins vil 4 Kosbenos 
of worries bulked out. 

8. from. To emit (wind) by bdchlng;«BsLCH 3. 
a 1535 More Wks. 1380 BoUt oat y* stinking ssnor of tire 
rauenous •nrfering. tosST. Adams Souls Sickn. Wks. 1861 
I. 900 HU own c ommendat ion rambles within him, till he 
hath bulked it out; and tbeoirof It is unsavoury. 
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BO&K. 

4 . Mir. To vomit i to iwck, or malm effort* a* 1 
la vomiting. Still dial. 

njilWiM Bank. DeP. if. m dux«. <8499) 716 The 
inmlmm Bumyn etoniak kolRyth. M» #£ (tM) 

» J fill not os a beeiie were yn k throte. 1874 IUv H. C. 

I rAiMr, to Numiu, to be reedy to vomit, also to 
Beldi. syie T. Bmydoes Hamer Trauest. <8*071 11 . 969 
Baskina; eHif I'd bring my pluck up. Stick*. U 
XXXU.647 He began toatminanf to tick. dfl <KU% 


XXXII. 647 He began to strain and to bock, stgi Whitby 
Gitu,, To M, the effort to vomit, to reach, 
b. irons. Also with «/. dial 
■ffe A. Wilson Cattamp. Elegy Poet. Wlct. 105 HU vem 
EMI he'c oockan In blndethU day. tB) Robson Bards of 
*>**433 Whey, she had bowk’t the srar beer up. 

5 . and transf. To emit as in vomiting to 
eject is* a volcano). 


1707 Burns Winter A 7 », Burnt . . thro* the numng outlet 
bated, Down headlong hurL 

0 . #«/r. To heave or throb like a confined gas 
or fluid. To hoik up: to * rise 1 in the stomach. 

9961 Hollyburh Hem. Apoth. 37 a* The meate bulketh 
upagayne. a dw T.Gouowin Whs. uS6i)l 1 1 . 494 Humours 
..may ttir and uoake in the stomach, when yet they cuuie 
not up, nor prevail unto vomiti».g. 

7 . intr. To gush, flow in gulps. 

a sgao CArittis Kirke Gr . xxi. iiiude at breasds out bokkit. 

iiu. ,'. »ru 


i.tntr. i o gusn, now in gulps. 
a sggo CArittis Kirke Cr. xxi. iliude at breasris out bokkit. 
1941 Sarnie* Whs. <1573)951/3 iheyr plenteous wine prewsea 
and their full sellers bolkyng from thys vnto that, a 1600 
Rob. Hoed vKitfion 1. iii. 131 At his mou th canto bucking out 
The blood of a good vain. 

t Bolk, >4 06s. Also 7- book. [f. prec. vb.] 
An eructation, a belch. 

X 177 Langl. J j . ri. B. v. 307 He bygan benedkite with a 
bofkc. 1697 W. Clkland Poems 104 iJam.i When he re- 
turn’d he got it ov'r Without a host, a bock, or glour. 1899 
A utobiog. Beggar Boy 1 yj To relieve himself of the dry bock. 
Bolk, obs. form of Bulk. 
t Bo'lken, Obs. rare. Also 7 boaken. [f. 
Bolk v. + -kn : cf. light lighten .] 

1 . intr . To gush, flow in gulps. - Bolk 7. 

01900 E. E. Psalter cxlitifivj. *3 eleven . . Bolkenand fra 

hat in to yit [? ; v. r. from Jms in bat ; Vuig. eructautia 

ex hoc in iilud.\ 

2 . To throb. « Bolk 6. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 379 The tops of my Fingers .. 
did boaken and akc, as when after extream cold, one has 
the hot-ach in them. 

t BoUring, vbl. sb. Obs. cxc. dial [f. Bolk v.] 
1 . Belching, eructation, retching, vomiting. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R . vu. xlviii. (1495) 969 Vn- 
Rauery bolkynges . by the whyche bolkinges the pacyente 


[app. distinct from the preceding, being pronounced 
(bdu, bbu) in modem Scotch, And vernacularly 
written bow, borne, sinoe 16th c., while baud is pro- 
nounced (bool). As it is entirely a northern word, 
it may possibly be a. ON. bolls, Da. belle, the 
Scandinavian equivalent of 0 £. holla Bowl.] 

A measure ot‘ capacity for grain, etc., used in 
Scotland and the north of England, containing in 
Scotland generally 6 imperial bushels, but in the 
north of England varying locally from the * old 
boll’ of 6 bushels to the 'new boU’ of a bushels. 
Also a measure of weight, containiug for flour 
10 stone (*140 pounds). (A very full talde of its 
local values is given in Old Country and /terming 
Words (E. DiaL Soc, i$8o p. 16S). 

c 1379 Barbour Brace 111. an Off Kyngi*.. He tend 
threbolli* to Cartage. 1998 Bkllendkn Cron. Scot. 11. 
998 He deft, ilk owlk, iv bowis of quheiL 4970 Wilts 4 
In w. N. C. <1833) 1 . 344 Sex bolls aim and wv bollis belr. 
Riga Ibid. 1x860) 11 . 948, Xxi) boulcs of ole* there 44 s. itf 


Rauery bolkynge* . by the whyche bolkinges the pacyente 
raucth. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolkynge, or buUtynge, 
ors.ru p eructacio. 19x9 Horman Vulg. jab, It is a Udk- 
yiiflc or yesterdays meate. 1961 Hollymu&h Horn. A pot A. 
33 A bulkinge or breakinge of winde. 1670 Lasmels Yoy. 
Italy (1698) II. 174 Stones, which. .Vesuvius, .had vomited 
up with such a booking. tin Galt Steamboat 761 Jam.) 
Even between the bookings of the sea-sickness. 

2 . Heaving, throbbing. 

1695 Gurn ALL Chr. in Arm. 11. 381 The mvenomed head 
of miii's arrow, that lies burning m conscience, and by iu 
continual boking and throbbing there, keeps the poor sinner 
out of quiet. 

Boll (btful), sb. 1 Forms : 1 bolla* 2-6 bolle, 
(6-7 bowle, 7 bol, bol?), 7- bolL [A variant of 
Bowl sb. 1 :-OE. bolla = MDn. bolle. Du. bol, ON. 
bolli wk. masc., cognate with OHG. bolla, MIIG. 
bolle wk. fem. ‘bud, globular vessel’ ; see Bowl. 
Sense 2 may also be compared with L. bulla , It. 
bolla, F. hauls, bulle bubble.] 

f 1 . Earlier spelling of Bowl ob.\ q. v. 

+ 2. A vesicle or bubble. Obs. 

a 1900 Fragm. Pop. Science (Wr ) 331 As ic wide tou er 
of reo bollen, if 3c understodc ; In pc ny he matte bolle her 
he lyvre doh out springe. xjpS Tnkvisa Barth. DtP. R. xix. 
cxxviii. a*') 5 93$ The bolk lliat ryseth on the water that 
boykth. .highte bulla. 

d. spec. A rounded seed-vessel or pod, as that bf 
flax or cotton. 

T a 1900 Med. MS. Caihedr. Hereford 8 (Halliw.) Take the 
bolle of the popy while it is grene 1513 Fitzherb. Hush. 
1 148 The holies of flaxc . . made dvye with the son to get 
out the cedes, sgfe Turner Herbal 11. (15881 39 a, These 
knoppes or heades [of flax] ure called in Northumberland 
bowle*. i6m Holland Pliny II. xix. *> A second kind of 
popple called black, out of the heads or Sols whereof a white 
juice or liquor issucth. s66o 8 hassock Vegetables aa They 
thresh it [flax 1 not out of the bole> till March. 1869 Living- 
stone Zambesi x. 214 They cultivate cotton, .the staple be- 
mg long and the boll latger than what is usually met with. 

A round knob on any utensil, pieue of furni- 
ture, or the like. Obs. 

t a sdeo Turks 4 G. m in Funiiv. Percy Folio I. 98 
Gawainet boy to it did leapc, & gau lit by the bowles grant. 
z88n Howell Diet, xii, The Bolls, ipomi, tee pemmes. 

+#. The Adam’s apple : see Throat-boll. Obs. 

0 . Comb., as f boll-roaking (seequot.); f boll- 
wood, the Greater Knapweed ( Cesstaurea Sea* 
biosa) ; boll-worm, on insect which destroys the 
cotton boll or pod. 

1641 Beet Farm. BAs. (1856) 59 That [straw] which Is htyd 
in the filHng overnight to save the stack from wetting* is 
called bdR-roakinge of a stacke. 

Boll (b*«l)» sb .* Forms : 4*5 bolls, r- boll, 
(6 boall, 6-7 bouio, 7 bole), also Sc. o- bow. 


1990 / bid. U860) 11 . 948, Xxii boulcs of ales there 44 s. in 
boults of big there tor. 1609 Skene Reg. Mai. 37 The boU 
. soibe fin tne deipnes nine inches. .And in tne Roundne* 
a bone, it saU oontein thrie score and twolue inches. 1890 
1 . Tayuw t Water P.» Penniless Pitgr, Wks. 1. 130/2 Euery 
Bole conuines the measure of feu re English bum bek. s6sx 
Prvc Parliament No.BB 1353 And It he Scots Forces] wiaed 
souoo Boulcs of Corne at Leith. sSft Ray A’. C. Wds., 
BoU of salt, Le. two bushels. 1749 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11. 
L (1844) 18 Yestreen I brew’d a bow o’ maut. 1799 J. 
Roikrtson Agric. Perth R9t In Stratbearn it [shell mark) 
is sold from eight to teu pence the boll, being eight cubical 
feet, xtee Scott Abbot xxvi, You are owing to the Laird 
four stones of barloymeal and a bow of oats. s8ss Coal-iri 
Terms Northumbia. 4 Dark. 8 The coal boil contains 9676-8 
cubic inches, or 34'8ao imperial gallons. 1879 Ure Diet. 
Arts 111 . xis6 In Northumberuuid (Alnwick, Morpeth, 
and Hexiiam markets) [wheat is sold] per new boU of 16 
gallons; in Bedford and Wodler markets by the old boll 
of 48 gallons. x88j 7'imee 9 Mar., Out of 69 towns selling 
by measure, only 35 used the Imperial quarter, the othcis 
selling by coombs, sacks, loads, bolk, etc. 

Boll, sb.n died. [Editors of Lancashire Glossaiy 
suggest connexion with Boolk.] An apparition ; 
a Logie, an object of fear. See Bo m,y. 

1847 78 In Haujwell. 1879 in Lane. Gloss. (F..D. S ) 46. 
tBollfV. 1 Obs. Also 5 bolle. [ME . boll-en 
14th c., found beside the earlier bolncn , of which it 
is prob. a phonetic modification ^as in mill c- miln)^\ 
1 . intr. To swell. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6ou (Trin.) Rile & blister bollynge (3 
earlier MSS. bolnande] sore, ilia Langi- P. Pt. A. v. 67 
His Bodi was Boiled {other MSS. bolnid]. 1987 Trevisa 
Hi (den (1B65) I. 998 Hooches vndcr be chyn i-nwollc and 1- 
bolTed. 1947 Hoorur Brev. Health xxxviii. 19 b, The belly 
wyl boll and sweL 

fig. 1988 Wyclif x Cor. v. a ben bolnyd [v r. bollid] 
with pride. 1480 Caxton Chren. Eng. ccxxL an Anonc for 
wrath his hert gan bolk. 
b. Jig, To increase. 

1980 Sidney Arcadia 158 Kuen while the doubles most 
bolted, shoe thus nour.shed them. 

t Boll, v-' z Obs. Also 6 bole, bowle. [f. boll. 
Bowl jAJ To quaff the bowl ; to booze. 

1535 Coverdai.k Mich . ii. it They might *yt bebbinge 
aiuTbollynge. 196 j Harman ( uveal 3a They bowk and 
bowse one to another. 1577 Kendall Flowers of Jipigr. 
<N.) Gull, bib, and bole . . Kche can in Germany. igMJ. 
Hooker Giral-l. tret. II. 95/1 Pares* caused such as kept 
the ward, to swill and bo l. 

t Boll, v. 3 Obs. Tf. Boll sbl (sense 3).] To 
be or begin to be in boll. Cf. Bolleu ppl. a. 2 
1601 Holland Pliny xix. vi. (R.) Garlic iadood should not 
be suffered to boll and run up to seed. 

Boll, obs. Sc. spelling of Bow sb .1 
Boll and i«t ibp'landUt). [f. Holland, name of 
a Flemish Jesuit of the 17th c. +-J8T.] pi. The 
Jesuit writers who continued the work called Acta 
Sanctorum, , begun by John Bolland. 

X751 Chamuere Cycl., Bollaudists. .certain Jesuits of Ant- 
werp . . employed in collecting the lives rod acu of the 
saints, a 1849 Southey Comm. -pi. BA. Ser. 11. 15 A question 
which the BoUandists ask in a note. XBB3 Contemp. Rev. 
OcL 518 The history of St. Patrick’s purgatory is. . supported 
by the grave authority of the Hollandists. 

Bollwd (b#r)&Jd). Naut. [Derivation unknown; 
possibly f. Bole sb. 1 4 -ard.T A wooden or iron 
post, on a ship, a whale-boat, or a quay, for 
securing ropes to. AIbo all rib., as iu bollard-head, 
-timber (see quot.). 

1844 A. Key Recov. Gorgon fx847^ 67 Th* threefold block 
taken close forward to a bollard on the forecastle. 1889 
Times 19 Mar. 14/a Like the Warrior she will have on each 
quarter strong iron towing bollards. 1867 Smyth Suitor's 
Worddth. S15 Bollard, a thick piece of wood on the head 
of a whak-hoat, round which tne harpooner gives the line 
a turn, in order to veer it steadily, and check the animal's 
velocity. x88o T. Handy Trump. Major in Gd. Words 
Oct. 661 Standing by a bollard a little for liter up the quay. 

attrib. c 1890 Rudim. Navig. 1 Wealej 197 knight-heads, 
or Bollard- Timbers, large oak timbers fayed and bolted 
to each side of the stem, the heads of which run up suffi- 
ciently above the head of the stem to support the bowsprit 
i860 sim E. Rxrd Shipbuild. xv, 991 la iron ships bol- 
lard heads and towing bollards are frequently of cast iron. 
Bolle, obs. form of Bowl sbA, also variant of 
Bollen da. pplc. 

t Boiled, ppl. a. 1 Obs. [f. Boll v. + -six] 


BOXsLMJjr. 

1 . Swollen, inflated, gibbons ; fig. swollen with 
pride, puffed up. 

c X375 Homily in Ret. Ant, I. 99 Pome k» spirit, that is, 
not proud ny hoiked. 1978 JJanmteb Hist. Mem 1. 09 The 
scuenth (bone) . . hath some sides hollow, others holed, or 
gibbous. [i88x Evans Leicostersh. Wends a.v. t 11 m grains 
(of wheat) are so boiled, they are ready to Jump out of die 
ear. Cf Bold a. 5, also Bulled /M/. i.*| 

1 * 2 . Embossed ; embellished. Obs. 
c R9R8 E. A. Allit.P. n. 1464 A 1 boiled abof with bmuochen 
At leues. 1400 Pol. ReL 4 L. Poems tx866j 14# V. parody* 
grate & Atoute Bolyd in rose red. 

t Boiled, ppl- dP Obs. cxc. dial. [£. Boll v 3 
or sb.* 3 t -ed. Cf. seeded, podded .] Having bolls ; 
esp. having seed vessels, in pod, in seed. 

>888 Covrrdalk Ex. ix. it Y- flax was boulled. (idu TJie 
flaxe was bolkd ; 1980 Wyclif, The flax now buriownde 
codde*; ri? The flax hadde buriounnctl thanne knopoisj. 
1899 Horn & Ronotmam Gate Lang. Uni. xii. 4x31 Gar tick, 
ontonn, leekes. .arc boiled [round-headed]. 

tBo*llen, sb. Obs. Also bolllen, hotline, 
bolyn. [Only in 1 -yte : some kind of erroneous 
formation on Boll.] « Boll 3. 

. > 87 * I.vtb Dtuioens 1. xxjrviL 55 1'he seedc [of Pimpornelll 
in contayned in small round littell bolliensor knappea. Ibid. 
l Ixxiii. 109 *1 he stalke*. . vpon the topprn whereof groweth 
small round knappes or hotlines. I ha. v. IxxviiL 645 I*he 
loundt bol km, or imboiMed heades of tne right Squilla. 

t Bo'lleil, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4-5 bcllun, 5 
bolle ; and 0 boln(e, boalne, bo wine. [p.i. pplc. 
of Bell vA Obs. to swell ; cL Bolqber. I11 the 
16th c. there was a monosyllabic variant boln, etc. 
(see B ) ; also in Sc. a form Bolden, mod. bowden, 
with d generated between / and n.] 

Swollen ; inflated, puffed up. 

a suns A/tcr. R. s8e A bleddrc Mrollco ful of winde. ripe 
Cursor M. 19685 (Trin.) Hi* knees berof were bollen no ,t». r. 
bolnd, bolticd J. xjBs Wvclip a Tim. iii. 4 Bollun with 
proude tliou)tis. c 1490 Lydg. Boehms viil xv. 11554) x86 b, 
foforc Buchan came Hcrmenricu*. .Inflate and boUa. 1499 
Festyvall vW. dc W. 1515)99 His knees.. were bollen out 
lyke a came II. 1593 Shams. Lucr. 14x7 Hera one, being 
thronged, beam back, all bollen and red. 


thronged, beam back, all bollen and red. 

B. Boln, bolne , boalni , bowlne. [Cf. swoln.l 
1909 Hawks Past. Pleas. 135 His breste fatte, and bolne 
in the WHKt. a 1947 Sukrky dine id 11. 346 Whose feet were 
bowln With the strait cords, tgtb Studlkv Seneca's Medea 
(>5bx) 133 His body boalne big, wrapt in lumpes. 1998 
Sylvester Du Bartae 11. iv. 111. 1x641; oaj/x With foaming 
fury swoln. With boystroux beastM of angry tempests lioln. 
x6ao Holland A mm. Martel, xxviu. ix. 341 With a big 
and bolne ncckc of his owne. 

BoUeue, obs. form of Bowline. 
t Bo'llar. Obs. [f. bolle, earlier form of Bowl.] 
1 . One who continues at the bowl; a tippler, 
a drunkard. Cf. bowl fellow. 

expo R. Hrunnk Medit. 477 Both boilers of wyne and 
eche a gadlyng. c 1940 Alex. 4 Diud. 675 Baccus | c boiler. 
1993 1 .ANOU Pt. C. x. 194 Holler alien ale. 1413 


Lyin'.. Pylgr. Soude 111. ix. H4H31 55 Boilers of wyn and ale. 
194a Udall Eras m. Apoph. 33 a, A g reate boiler of' wyne. 
H. I A bowl-maker. 

1415 York Myst. Introd. 95 Turnourx, Hnyrestera, Boilers. 

Bollett(6,Bolletlne,oiiH. ft. Bullet, Bulletin. 
Bolling (bd“*lig), sb. [app. f. Bole I trunk.] 
A pollard ^tree) 

tops Ray N. C . Words, s. v. Boll, Rotting trees is used in 
all countries far pollard trees, whose heads and branches are 
cut off, and only the bodies left. 1697 Surv. Bower Hall, 
Pent low, Essex ( MS.) Bowlings which y* tenant hath 
liberty to cropp for fireing. 1776 (June x) Boundaries, 
Up the road and marked an Elm Bolling. .Marked a Boll- 
ing Oak . . Marked ari old Bolling against Burnt-field. 184/ 
in Craig ; and in mud. Diets 

t Bo lling, vbl. sb.* Obs. [f. Boll v.i + -two 1 .] 
Swelling. 

<’ 1940 Cursor M. 10463 Trin.) And of bollyng of hlr hert® 
She kem hir wotrdix ouerkweite. 136a Lanll. P. Pi. A. vn. 
904 For bollyng of heore wombes. 1939 Elyot Cast. Helth 
iv. iv. 1x541 < 85 A swellyngc or bollynge of the bodye. 

t Bo*lling, vbl. sbA Obs. [f. Boll r.* +-ino 1 : 
the mod. spelling would be bowling ] Excessive 
drinking, boozing. 

tfigaa Skelton Image HyPocr. rv. 583 How they lest and 
iolt. With bowsing and bollinge. 1944 Akcham Toxoph . 
lArb.) 93 Dixynge cardyng and boouling. 1570 6 Lamrardk 
Per ami. Kent \X596 356 This vicious plant of unmeasur- 
able boalling. 1574 N kwton Health Mag. 59 Superfluous 
bollinge and beu>tlie swilling of much wyne. 15I3 
Stanvhumst Mueis iu. (Arb.) 81 With whip uu bowling 
theykepl a myrry carousing. 

t Bo lling, ppl • cl. Obs. [f. Boll v.l] Swelling, 
protubeiont. 

19x9 HoaMAN Vulg. 96 b, Bollynge yes out, se but febely. 
Womens brestis be bollynge out. 

llBoUi-to. ? Obs. [It. bollito boiled, made to 
bubble. J (See uuot.) 

>788 Chambkks Cycl. Su/p., Bollito, in the glass-works, 
the calcined materials fur giaiw-niakii|g. This 1* commonly 
Galled frit. 1799 G. Smith LaboraC 1 . 170 ’lake of the 
crystal frit, called also bollito. 

Bollman (bdu man), dial. [f. ON. b6l an 
abode (cf. Bold ,tA) + Man.J A cottager (In 
Orkney and Shetland). See also Boumak. 

sim6 Statist. Acc. Scot. XV. 4 ( 5 * 6 (Jam.) The amount 
of wluit a cottager or bollman, ana his wife can earn an- 
nually. 1866 Edmonds ton Sheti. 9 Orkney Clou., Bollman, 
a cottager, pronounced bowman. 

Boll-, bolpeoe, obs. f. bowl-piece : see Bowl sb . l 
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Bolluga, obs. variant of Bei.vqa. 
t Bo‘Uy v sb. Obs. or dial. [dim. of Boll j#.*] 
A bogy. hobgoblin. Alio Botleroy. 

n>4 Trial £. Arnold in Howell’s State Trials (tin) 
XV 1 737 (A IV . He caine . . ravine at the bolflesand 
bolleroys . . and said, The hollies plaeued him. JHdt f6a 
{Mr. Justice Tracy) * He asked, .whether they were plagued 
urith the hollies and bugs, as formerly?’ 
tBolly, a. Obs. rare - i . [f. Boll sb\ a *k*y.] 
Covered with bubbles. 

tflBe Batman Barth. DsP.R. xi. ii. xsp The winde maketh 
the over parte of water holly and uneueo. 

Bollyon, obs. form of Bullion. 
f Bolm. Obs. Sc. rare—'. [Scotch spelling of 
bdm, a. Flem. or l)n. boom (used in same sense) ; 
independent of the later English adoption of Boom 
in other senses.] A pole (for punting, etc.). 

igsg Douglas Alnsis v. iv. 93 With long bolmia of ire 
Pikit with irn. 

tBolaa, v. Obs. Also 4 bulno, boln, 5 
?bollen, 6 boulne. [ME. bolnc{n , a. Da. bolnc 
ON. bolgna (Sw. bulna) to swell (intr.) ; inchoa- 
tive of belg- % pa. pple. bolg-en , to inflate. (The 
pa. pple. bolnun mixes up bolned with Bollkn.)] 

1 . tnlr. To swell. 

sijbo Cursor M . 6011 Bile and blister, bolnand tare. 
c 13001 Metr. Horn. (186a) 25 The first dai sal al the se Boln 
and ns. c 1340 Cursor M. 12531 ( Fairf. ) A nedder . . stanged 
lam in his ri)t hande . . He bulned grete. 1468 in Cath. 
Angi. 36 Tumeo, to bolnyn. 1330 Palsgr. 460/1 Se ho we 
this toode bolncth. 1576 T. Nkwton tr. Lemme's Complex. 
(1633) ija Immoderately to bolne, swell, and therewith 
thorowly to bee cloyed. 

2 . fig. To swell with pride, anger, etc. 

1 1375 Wvclik Serm. Sel. Wks. II. a 66 pe fifl>e condicioun 
of bis love is put, it bolnep not hi pride. 138a — t Cor. v. 
a And ie ben bolnun with pride, c 1449 Plcock AV/r. v. i. 
4B0 Bolned with wilt of his fleisch. 

3 . tram. To cause to swell ; to inflate ; al^o fig. 
S1340 Hampole Psalter L 5 Pride, that lieghin & koines 

thaim as wytid dos. c ijBo Wvci.ik Con/css. Wks. (1880) 
397 Mannes kunnyng bolni> hym hi pride. 

Boln, bolne, by-form of Bollkn a. Obs. swollen. 
i Bolned* ppla. Obs. Also -et, -it. [f. lioLNJfl 
v. * -KO.J Swollen ; inflated, puffed up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12685 Hes knes war bolnd [v. r. bolned]. 
C1380 Wvclip Set. Wks. III. ao Proude bolnyd maliciouse 
dampned men and wommen. c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. 4 s That 
blissid body bio is & bolncd for betyng. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
36 Bolnyd, tumidus, turned ulus. 

t Boining, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 
1 . Swelling, slate of being swollen ; toner, a 
swelling, a tumour. 

«i£|o Ham polk Psalter lxxxvii[il 17 Crete bolnynge of 
water, c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxviii. (1554) 64 a, Agayn 
such bolnyug, auaileth no triucle. 1483 Lath. Angl. j6 A 
Bolnynge, tumor , injlacio. 1530 Palsuk. 20.. /a Houlnyng, 
swelling. 1610 Bar rough Moth. Physick 1. xii. (1639) 15 
Distension and boining in the head, 
a fig- (with pride, anger, etc.) 

a *300 Cursor Al. 1208 j pe boining of his hert. /1134a 
Hampole Psalter I. 8 It LmekenesJ purges him fro bol- 
nynge of pride, a 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thornt. MS. (1867) 
ia Wrelhe. .es a wykkede stirrynge or bollenynge of herte. 

t Bo’lning, ppl. a. Obs. Swelling. 

a 1200 Cursor Al. 6uii Bile & blister bolnand sure, 0323 

A. A. A Hit. P. B. 179 Bobauncc ft host ft bolnande priyde. 

Bologna (btflJ n*a). Also 5 Bonony, 6 Bo- 
nonye, 8 Bolonia. A town in Italy, anciently 
called Bononia. Hence Bolognan, Bononian a.: 
also Bologna bottle, flask, phial, an unannealed 
bottle (see quot.); B. phosphorus, a phospho- 
rescent preparation of Bologna stone and gum ; 

B. sausage, a large kind of sausage first made at 
Botogna; B. spar, stone, native sulphate of 
baryta found near Bologna, having phosphorescent 
properties. 

1383 Grafton Citron. 601 To forsake the cytic of Bonony. 
1744 Phil. Trans. XI dll. 272 A Phenomenon, which s 
called of the Bologna * Houle, because it was first discover’d 
at Bologna. If you let these Bottles fall perpendicularly 
from some Height upon a Brick-floor, they will not be 
broken ; but if you drop into them some little hard Bodice, 
they will burst in Pieces. 1873 B. Loewy tr. Weinhold’s 
Exp. Physics 774 Bolognian “flasks are simply small glass 
bottles which, alter being formed, have been suddenly cooled 
in the atr. i8aa Imison Sc. 4 Art II. go Sulphate of 
barytes . . when calcined . . forms the Bolognian “phos- 
phorus. 1873 U me Diet. A rts 1 . 295 Bologna spar is notable 
for phosphorescence . . when heated ; the so-called ’ Bo- 
logna Phosphorus ’ was made by powdering this stone, and 
cementing the powder into the form of sticks, by means of 

S um. 1396 Nasiis Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 162 
a big as a Bolognian “sawccdge. 184a 1 Mrg Dogs ’ Cook 
4 l/ousew . Manual 111. 1. 267 note, Real Bologna sausages 
labour under the imputation of being made of asses' flesh. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 196 Light may otherwise 
arise than from suns, as may be seen by . . the BononiAii 
“Stone. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVI II. 35 Method of Prepar- 
ing the Bononian Stone or Phosphorus. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Card. i. note , The Bolognian stone . . luw been long 
celebrated for its phosphorescent quality. 

Bolok, obs. form of Bullook. 

Bolometer (holp-mltai). [f. Gr. £0*4 beam of 
light + /ilrpoF measure.] An electrical instrument 
of great sensitiveness for measuring radiant heat. 
Hence Bolometrlo (bpbme'trik), a. 
tS8x Saiurt XXV. 14 An instrument . . capable of indi- 


cating a change of temperature as minute ns ■•roo.oooth of 
a single Centigrade degree . . is termed by its discoverer, 
Professor 5 . P. Langley, the bolometer , or actinic balance. 
i88e Athenmum e Sept. 310/1 His ’bolometer or radiation 
measurer— an instrument some twenty times more sensitive 
than the thermopile. s8Ss C. A Young Sun 306 Shown 
by the bolometric measures described above. 

Bolotade, variant of Ballotadk. 

Bolpeoe : see Bowl sb.* 

Bolster (b£«lstaa), sb. Forms : 9-5 bolstre, 
5 bolstyr(6, (6 bolst&rre, boylater), 6-8 bool- 
iter, 1, 5- bolster; Sc. 5 bowstowre, 6- bow- 
ster. [Com. Teut. : OE. bolster** MDu. and Du. 
bolster, OHG. bolstar (MHG. bolster , mod.G. pol- 
iter). OK. bolster is cogn. w. ON. bolstr (Sw. 
bolster 'bed*, Da. bolster ‘ bed-ticking*) t—OTeut. 
* bolstr o-z, f. OTeut. root *bul lo swell, the causal 


of which is found in Goth, ufbauljan to puff up.] 

1. A long stuffed pillow or cushion used to sup- 
port the simper's head in a bed ; the name is now 
restricted to the under-pillow, stuffed with some- 
thing firm, which extends from side to side, and 
on which the softer and flatter pillows are laid. 

a 1000 Be<nou(f 2484 Beddum and bolstrom. c seoo Trim. 
Coll. Horn. 139 He. ches. .barn eorOe 10 bedde . and hard 
ston to bolstre. c *40$ Leg. Rood (187x1 210 With hym on 
bedde, man, |wu nat On be bolstre of heuene blisae. 1444 
Test. F.bor. (1855) II. ino Lecium plumarem cum le bolster. 
*479 Will Walt. Poston in Lett. I II. 240 Unum pulvinar vo- 
catum le bolstar. 1494 Act \ 1 Hen. VI f, xix, Feather-beds, 
Bolsters, and Pillows. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 445 
But bed or bowster to lig on the stro. *396 Shake. Tam. 
Shr. iv. i. 904 Heere lie fling the pillow, there the boulster. 
*6xs Bihi.r 1 Sam. xix. 13 And Michal ..put a pillow of 
goats hairc for his bolster. 1640 Bnathwait (title) Art 
as lee pc Husband? a Houlster Lecture; stored with witty 
JfeHts. 1688 Load. Cojs. sa Oct./a The raid Deponent stood 
at the Queens Bolster. 1837 Howrrr Rur. Life lit. iii. (x86a) 
246 Propped up in bed with bolsters and pillows. 

b. Acushionorpad for leaning or sitting upon, etc. 

c 1*73 Death 90 in O. E. Misc. 174 Neaver sitten on 
bolstre ne on bcnche. 1703 Maundrkli. Joum. Jtrus.{ 1732) 
29 Furnished all round with Bolsters for leaning upon. 

2. Applied to various things of t’’e nature of 
a pad, used to obviate friction or chafing, or pad 
out hollows or deficiencies, etc. 

+ a. A surgical pad or compress to support or 
protect any injured part of the body. Obs. 

* 84 * R; < 'oi’LAND Cuydons Quest. Chirurg., Whcrfore 
senieth the bolsters T .. To stay and conprvnie the places 
discoliied. 1607 Topsei.l Four-/. Beasts 327 HoUter the tent 
with a bolster of flax. 1738 Layakd in Phil. Trans. U 749 
He applied bolsters dipped in warm red wine and water. 
*8x3 J. Thomson Led. Inflammation 299 Application of 
bolsters or pads of lint, .to prevent the matter exuding. 

+ b. A pad worn by porters. Obs. 

*332 Hulchct, Bolsters wnyche bearers of burdens, as 
porters do wenre for frcatvnge. *380 Barft Alv. B 905. 

+ O. A ridge of padding on a saddle. Obs. 

139a Ghkknk Art Ctmny catch. 11. 5 Ilis sadle .. hath 
cantle and bolsters. x6xz Cotgr., Batte , the boulstcr of a 
Saddle. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Bolsters of a saddle 
. . those parts which are raised on tne hows, both before 
nnd behind, to rest the rider’s thighs .. Common saddles 
have no holsters behind or even before. 


fd A padding in a garment used to fill up or 
round out some part. Obs. 

1600 Rowland Lett. Humours Rloo<l vii. 83 A boulstcr 
for their Butloekes, and such xiufTe. X73X Swift Nymph 
going to Bed Wks. 1755 1 V. 1. 147 Off she sfiiw The holsters, 
that supply her hips. 1753 Ciiamiifks Cycl. Supp. s.v., By 
a constitution, the clergy are forbidden to wear holsters 
about their shoulders, in their gowns, coats, or doublets. 

e. Naut. in pi. * Small cushions or bags of tarred 
canvas, used to preserve the stays from being 
chafed bvthe motion of the masts.* Smyth Sailors 
IVord-bk. Also pieces of timber fixed in various 
positions to prevent chafing between ropes and 
other parts of the ship. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine Bolsters., are used to 
preserve the stays from being chafed or galled by the motion 
of the musts 1*18 30 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) 99 Bolster* 
for tbc Anchor Lining are solid pieces of oak, bolted to the 
shin’s side. .Bolsters for Sheets, Tacks, &c. are small piece* 
of nr or oak fayed under the gunwale, &c., with the outer 
surface rounded to prevent the sheets and other rigging 
from chafing. <rx86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 76 The 
bolsters are bolted above the trussletrees. 

f. A pad or cushion employed to deaden noise 
in pianofortes. 

3. Applied to various parts of mechanism which 
form a solid support or bate, on which other 


parts rest or exert pressure, 
f a. Some part of a plough. Obs. 

13*3 Fitziirrd. Husb. § 4 But their most upeciall temper 
is at the bolster, where *9 the plough beame lyeth. 1733 
J. Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xxi. 145 Sometimes we use a 
Piece of Shoe-leather instead of an iron bolster. 

+ b. A support for a bee-hive. Obs. 

1809 C. Butler Fetot, Mtm. v. (1623) K ij, Reare the full 
Hiue with three Bolstery two on the West side, and one 
on the East, some foure it flue Inches high. Ibid. (1634)47 
Also rear the swarms, that being under-hived do lie forth, 
with a Skirt or Bolsters of that thickness, that may but let 
in the Bees. 

o. The bearing for a water wheel shaft, dial. 

1671 Phil. 7 'rans.vl. 3108 A great beam, turned by an 
over-shoot-water-wheel on a boulsters. 
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d. A block of wood fixed on 1 siege-gun car* 
riage, on which the breech rests during transport. 

e. The transverse bur over the axle of a wagon, 
which supports the bed, end raises it from the 
axle. Also, the principal cross-beam of a railway 
truck or carnage body. 

i 486 Holme Armory 111. vlil. | 40 The Bolster is that on 
which the fore-wheels with the axle-trea turn in wheeling 
the waggon on a cross Rond. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. x$8 The 
shafts of the cart rest on the bolster of the waggon* wheels, 
to which they are secured ; and a long copse, or fore-ladder 
resting also upon the bolster, projects over the shaft-horse. 

f. The part of the pier or abutment on which 
a truss-bridge rests. 

g. The spindle-bearing in the rail of a spinning- 
frame. 

sSeg Specif. Andrew* s Patent No. <070 From the top of 
the spindle to the first bearing, which is denominated a 
bolster, is about 7 inches. *873 Leigh Cotton Spin, a 19 
The theory of the bolster rail lift is very plausible. 

h. A horizontal cap-piece laid upon the top of 
a post or pillar, to shorten the bearing of the 
beam of a string-piece supported by it. 

i. In the centering of on arch, each of the 
transverse pieces which lie across the ribs and 
support the voussoirs of the arch. 

j£. The plate or block in a punching-m&chine 
on which the metal to be punched is laid, and 
which is perforated or excavated to fit the punch. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc . 1x703) it Your Punch will print 
a bunching murk upon the hole of a BoUter, that is, a thick 
I ron with a hole in it. 1790 Specif, qf Cliffords Patent No. 
1785 The nails are to be cut. .by means of a punch, .having 
a hollow boulster (commonly called a bed) the hollow and 
aperture of which must also be made to the size and form 
of the nail. 1836 Hoi.tzai*pfgll Turning II. 929 Punches 
. . used in combination with bolsters. 

4. Applied to various things of the nature of 
a suppoiting or strengthening ridge. 

a. The projecting * shoulder ' of a knife, chisel, 
etc., where the blade is inserted into the handle. 

1807 Specif, of Smith's Patent No. 5470 To form the 
blade and bolster and tang at one and tne same operation. 
*« 3 « J* Holland Manuf. Metals I. 991 The bolster, or 
that prominent part of a common table knife which abuts 
upon the hundle. 

b. The metallic plate on the end of the handle 
of a pocket-knife. 

c. A raised ridge on the wrestplank of a piano 
to give bearing to the strings by raising them. 

6. Arch. One of the rolls forming die sides of 
an Ionic capital ; - Baluhtku 5. 

1876 Gwii.t Archil. Gloss., Bolster or Pillow, the baluster 
part of the Ionic capital on the return side. 

0. Comb., as bolster-piece. 

i860 R. S. Burn Handbk. Mech. Arts (ed. a) 197 Where 
the. tie-rods, .join the ring at die angles, bolster-pieces, ure 
inserted, against which the nuts arc screwed hard up. 

Bolster (Itf* 1 lstoi), v. Also 6 Sc. bowster, 
6-8 boulster, 7 bowlstor. [f. prec. sb.] __ 

1. it am. lo support with a bolster. (Usually 
in pa. pple.) 

soio Bamkougk Met A. Physick in. ix. (1639) 113 Let your 
head be bolstered up high. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. 
77 Bolster’d with down, amid a thousand wants. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xx. 398 She was bolstered up in bud. 

1 2. tramfi To support, prop up. Obs . 

5367 Studlky Seneca's llippolytus 1581)61 Thunderprop- 
ping brawny shouldcrd sicr, That heaued and bolstred up 
the Welkin throne. 16x5 Crookk Body of Man 118 Vnder 
the beginning of the duodenum is the Pancreas placed., 
to boulster them vp. 

3. fig. To prop up, support, uphold. Also with 
up. In later use usually with some approach to o. 

1308 Fisher Wks. ( 1876) 175 Suche mar.cr stronge and 
constaunt people dooth bolster-and holde up bothe themselfe 
and other in crystes chyrclie, they be lyke vnto pyllers. 
1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 43a To upholde, fortefye and bolster 
tne enterpryce. xsox Troubl. Raigne K. John (x6xz; 46 
Arthur thou secst, Fraunce cannot bolster thee. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 512 Bolstering up one another by 
reflexion upon their numcrosity. 18x3 T. Jefferson Core. 
(1830) 185 To bolster themselves up on the revered name of 
that first of our worthies. 

b. To uphold or bear out (evil doers, illegal 
action, crime, or error) ; to aid and abet, to coun- 
tenance. Also with out (obs.) and up. 

1523 [cf. Bolsterhr]. 1549 [cf. Bolstering vbl.sb.] 1583 
Fulkk Defence ii. 177 You frame your translations to twister 
your errors and heresies. x6xa T. J am es Jesuits Doumef. 29 
They haue bolstred, banded, bearded, and borne out many 
foule matters. sSax Honk Facet ice 18 There is . . not a 
public job that he has not bolstered ; not a public knave 
that he ha* not shielded. 

1330 Proper Dyatoge (1863) 3 Which . . They bolstred out 
vnaer abusyon. 1386 Fkhnk Bias. Centric 11. xi8 He bol- 
stered out a murtherer in acquiring the muriherer by vn- 
lawful means. 1634 E. Johnson Wond.ewrkg. Provid. 
65 Yet were they boulstered out in this their wicked act 
by those who set them one worke. 

*s6x T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. viii. (1634) 568 marg. 
To bolster up a most unlawfull power in the Church. 161a 
T. Taylor Comm. Tit ns ii. xa (*6x9) 477 Can bolster vp 
their friends, children, and seruants in things worthie pun- 
ishment *640 Be. Hall Episc. 11. xvlii. 193 Would in 
their very offices bolster up the pride of Antichrist. *830 
Arnold Let. in Life 8 Corr. (1844) I. vL 285 , 1 want to get 
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«p a ml Poor Man's Magaflno, which should not bolster 
up abuses and veil iniquities. 

o. Now usually twith some mixture of sense 4) : 
To give fictitious support to ^a thing unable to 
stand of itself). Commonly with up, rarely out. 

ijti J. Bill Hadden** Anew . Osor. 417' Wherewith they 
may bolster upp not their credytt, but tlieir false packytig. 
i6m Swan S/ec. if/. L 1 1 1 1643* »6 'I'hese things have. ■ been 
boulstered ont by Rabbinical traditions, 1642 Milton Ch. 
Disci/. 11. Wks. 118511 38 Bolstering, and supporting their 
Inward rottenes by a carnal and outward strength. 1804 
W Ellington in Gurw. Dis/. 111 . >75, 1 have done every 
thing in my power to bolster up the credit of the govern- 
ment s868 M, Pattison Academ. Org. f 4. 81 What we. . 
teach requires to be bolstered up by bounties to the taught, 
4 . To pad, furnish, or stuff out with padding j 
to puff. Also with out, up. 

*330 [cf. Bolstering vbl. sb. aj. xgfia J. Hvywood Prav. 
# tpigr. (1867) 919 That breeche was boUtrcd so with such 
erode barres. 1M0 Gascoigne Steel* CL Epil., They bum- 
bast bolster, frisTc, and perfume. >609 Man in Moon* 1 1849) 
35 A white necke, if it be not plastered ; a straight backe, 
if it be not bolstered. 1710 Steels Tat Ur No. 945 Pa Three 
Pair of Stays, boulstered below the Left Shoulder. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Worn. 4 Bkt. 1 . xiv. 977 For a lady to look 
like an hour-glass, or A huge insect, or anything else cut in 
two, and bolstered out at head and feet 

^ fig. 

1968 Sempill Ballates (i 873^ 93a Bowstert with pryd. xfixfi 
Manifest . A bp. Spalato's A 1 / a fives 31 Their Reuenuea are 
great, and boulstered out with secular dignities. x8s6 Scott 
Woodst. iii, Whose sermons were all bolstered up with.. 
Greek and Latin. 

1 6 . spec, in Surg. To furnish with ft pad or 
compress. Also fig. Obs. 

*607 Topskll Four-fi Beasts 399 It will, .not only require 
more business in bolstering it, hut also put the Horse to 
more pain. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Rich. II, 339 Thus 
Broken Hearts Are bnlsirud vp, and none can tell their 
Smarts. 1766 Sharp Fractures in Phil. Trans. l.VII. 84 
With the common wooden splints (properly bolstered). 

6 . ? intr. To lie on the same bolster. 

1604 Shaks. oth. III. iii. 399 If euer mortall eyes do see 
them boulster, More then their owne. 

7 . tram, (among schoolboys): To belabour 
with bolsters. Cf. pillcnvfight . 

1871 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Friends (1875) 987 And then 
they bolstered us. 

+ 8. To pervert, abuse, or ? suspend (laws). Obs. 

1494 Fasyan vii. 646 [They reported) huw the lawes be 
delayed & bolsrrcd by suche as stando in his fauoure. 1338 
Stakkky England 11. iv. 9 26 Materys arc so borne and 
bolsteryd that justyce can not hatie place wyth indyiferency. 

Bolstered (bMst-ud), ppL a. [f. prec. + -kd.] 

1 . Propped up, supported. 

1566 Dhant Horace Sat . iv. C, Mars broke brasen ban, 
bare boulstred boulwarkes backe. 

2 . Padded, stuffed out. 

1656 A rtif. Handsomeness 44 A bumbast or bolstered gar- 
ment. xSao Nrtv Month. Mag. LV 1 I 1 . 455 Privilege .. in 
itself but the bolstered title for abuse. 


Boleterer (bJu lsterai). [f. as prec. + -Kill.] 

1 * One who bolsters up (anything) ; a supporter, 
upholder. (Generally in bad sense.) 

1393 Lu. Benners Froiss. I. carl. 561 Who durst begyn 
suclie a ryot . . without some bolsierur or comforter in their 
dede. 155a Latimer Serm. Lincoln it 75 Magistrates 
ought not to be bolsterera and bearers with wickedness. 
1640 A Harsnkt God’s Summons 994 Enemies would have 
said that God had beene a Bolstcrcr and Patron of Sinnc. 

2. Cf. Bolster v. 6. 

t a 1600 //ye may Spyttel Ho. 831 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 60 
Inccstes, harlots, bawdes and bolstcrers. 

Bo lstering, vbl. sb. [f as picc. + -img1.] 

1 , The action of maintaining or upholding ; 
almost always in bad sense ; in modem use, the fac- 
titious propping up of what cannot stand of itself. 

1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI < Arb.) 154 O Lord what 
bearyng what bolstering of naughtye matters is thys. 153a 
— Serm. Lords Prayer iii. 16 Yea in the place of iustice, 
there I haue scene bearing and bolstring. 1643 Pagitt 
Heresiogr. (z66z) 75 Communicating with known offenders, 
bolstering of sins, and willing connivences. 1893 Lamb Elia 
(z 86 o) 900 He let the passion or the sentiment do its own 
work without prop or bolstering. 

2 . (usually cotter.): Padding, puffing; in Surg. 
A pad or compress ; « Bolster sb. 2 a. 

100 Palsor. Z99/9 Bolsteryng, stuffyng, fulsement. 138a 
T. Hey wood Prov. & Epigr. (2867) 179 The barres of mens 
breeches haue. .Such bolstring, such broydring. 1379 I.yly 
E up hues (2636) Fid, Take from them .. their roles, their 
boulsterings, And thou shalt soon perceiue, that a woman 
is the least part of her selfe. s6te Woodai.l Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653' 406 Let him . . be provided with . . fitting bout- 
string ana convenient bandage . *8a8 Steuart Planted e G. 
969 A strong Bolstering of double Mat, filled with hay or 
straw . . so that the bark of the stem may not be injured. 

8. Fight with bolsters (in school dormitories). 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown vii. (Z871) 15a Great games of 
chanot-racing, and cock-fighting, and bolstering. 

Bolt (bJult), sb. 1 JOE. bolt (str. muse.) ft cross- 
bow bolt, cogn. with OHG. boh, mod.G. boh, 
bohen 1 cross-bow arrow', also 'bolt fora door', 
MDu. and Du. bout, MLG. bolte, bolten bolt, fetter, 
piece of linen rolled up. The remoter etymology 
is unknown ; but it cannot be referred to the verb 
stem but- to swell, be round.] 

I. A projectile. 

1 . An arrow ; especially one of the stouter and 
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shorter kind with blunt or thickened head, called 
also quarrel, discharged from a cross-bow or other 
engine. Often fig., csp. in the proverbial phrase 
A foots bolt is soon shot, so common from the 
13th to 18th c. + At first bolt : at the fiist go ofT. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 508, 379 Catapult as, spent, 
boltas. a sees Leg. Hath. 54 Joure bolt is sone iscWc, 
a >973 Prov. Alfred 49Z in 0 . E. Misc. 129 Sotti.n bold 
is zone i-scoten. 1:1386 Chaucer Millerts T. 78 Long 
as a Mast, and vprighte as a bolt, a 1400 Car. Myst. 136 
He that shett the bolt is lyke to be schent e 1473 Voc. in 
Wr.-W dicker 819 Hec sagitta, a harrow ; hoc petutium , a 
bolt, c 1483 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrton 1 1B85) 529 Hut he 
made to he cast boltes of wilde fyre in to the galley of the 
admyrall. s 360 J. Heywood J’rov. (1867) 73 Than wolde ye 
mend, as the Hetcher mends his bolte z6za Past/usfs 
Night -CaP 1x877) Z5 The grosser foole, the sooner shootes 
his bolt. 1670 * A Rivktus, Jun.’ Mr. Smirk t 5 At first 
bolt . . he denounces sentence before inquiry. 1748 Smoli.ktt 
Rod. Rand, liii, ' Zounds, I have done \ said he. 1 Your bolt 
is soon shot, according to the old proverb ', said she. 1810 
Scott Ivanhoe 1 1, iv. 70 l*ook that the cross-bowmen lack 
not bolts. >894 Boutrli. Arms f Arm. viii. Z29 1 'he cross- 
bow-men had to open the discharge of their bolts while 
their bow-strings were still wet from a heavy shower. 

t b. Phrase. To make a shaft or a bolt of it : 
to risk making something or other out of it ; to 
accept the issue whatever it may be, to run the 
risk, make the venture. (Cf. To make a spoon or 
spoil a horn.) Obs. 

139 8 Shaks. Merry IV. nr. iv. 94 lie make a shaft or a bolt 
011't, slid, tis but venturing. 1679 Hist. Jetser 17 Without 
any regard to the Displeasure . . of God [they] resolv'd to 
make a shaft or a bolt of it. 1687 R. I.estkange Anew. Di * - 
senier 46 One might have made a Bolt or a Shaft on't. 

2 . A discharge of lightning, a thunderbolt. 

Z335 Coverdalf. Ps. lxxviifi]. 48 How he smote their . . 
flockes with hole thonder boltes. 1386 M. Roydon Riegte <78. 
1667 Milton P. L.x i. 491 That they shall fear wo have dis- 
arind The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 179s Cow- 
pbr Odyss. xiv. 370 Then, thund'ring oft, he hurl’d into the 
bark His bolts. z8oe Campbell Hohenlind ., And louder 
than the bolts of heaven Fur flashed the red artillery. 1839 
Tennyson Vivien ad fin., Scarce had she ceased, when out 
of heaven a bolt, .struck Furrowing a giant oak. 

b. fig. So in bolt from the blue : see Blue sb. 5. 

1377 tr. B h H inged s Decades \ 1592)601 The hole bolts of 
that thunder, euen sentences definitiue of excommunication, 
z 803 Jane Portka Thadtieus viii. 11831 7oTheundistinguish- 
ing bolt of carnage. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 10 That so 
the Papal boll may pass by England. 

3 . An elongated bullet for a rifled cannon. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm . Sc. (ed. s' i. 17 In artillery practice 
the heat generated is usually concentrated upon the front 
of the bolt. 

4 . A cylindrical jet. 

184a H. Miller O. R.Sandst. x. 'ed. 9) 9x6 A bolt of water 
. .came rushing after like the jet of a fountain. 1884 Public 
Opinion zi July 47/1 The blowers skilfully gather the mol- 
ten bolts of glass from the pots and blow huge cylinders. 
II. A stout pin for fastening. 

6. An appliance for fastening a door, consisting 
of a cylindrical (or otherwise-shaped) piece of 
iron, etc., moving longitudinally through staples 
or guides on the door, so that its end con be shot 
or pushed into a socket in the door-post or lintel. 

D. That part of a lock which springs out and 
enters the staple or 'keeper’ made for its reception. 

C Z400 Destr. Troy zai6i pai . . Burnt horn full bigly with 
boltes of yeme. 1463 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 155 To bye 
lokkys and boliys flor my lorddys schainbrc. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 918 Y” Boult of a doore, fessulus. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 11. xx. Wks. (1851) ziB Forc’t Vertue is as a holt 
overshot ; it goes neither forward nor backward. z688 R. 
Holme Armory in. vii. 18 In a Lock— The Bolt or Shoot 
. .The Staples, those as holds the Bolt to the Plate. 1733 
Chambers Cyci. Supp. s. v., Bolt of a lock is the piece of 
iron which entering the staple, fastens the door. 18x3 
Scott Ld. qf IsUs v. iii, How came it here through bolt 
and bar. 

+ 0 . An iron for fastening the leg, a fetter. Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. >92/1 Dclyuerd of theyr irons, as 
guyucs, boltes, and other. 1330 Palsor. 299/2 Bolte or 
shade, entrant. 1390 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. i. ad fin., He 
shall to prison, ana there die in bolts. 139a Greknk Art 
Conny catch. 11. jr Clap a strong paire of bolts on his heeles. 
1649 Jbr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 128 Some wore iron upon 
their skin and bolts upon tneir legs. 2688 R. Holme Ar- 
mory iii. vii. | 86 Prison-shackles or Prisoners Bolts ; they 
are Irons fastned about the Legs of Prisoners. 

7 . A stout metal pin with a bead, used for 
holding things fast together. It may be perma- 
nently fixed, secured by riveting or by a nut, as 
the bolts of a ship ; or movable, passing through 
a hole, as the bolts of a shutter. 

The bolts in ships, gun-carriages, etc. have various names 
according to their nature, purpose, or position, as clinch* 
bolt*, ring-bolt *, set-bolts; bed-bolts, eye-bolts, etc. See 
Clinch, Ring, etc. 

ifiefi Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen to Bindings, knees, 
boults, trunions. t6ay — Seaman's Gram. iL 5 Set bolts for 
forcing the workes and plankes together. 167a Compl , 
Gunner vL 7 For fear any Bolts should give way or draw. 
1760 Falcons a Diet. Marin* (17&9) I. iv. b, Breeching-bolts, 
with rings, through which the breechings pass. 179s Gentl 
Mag. Apr. 344 A machine for driving bolts . . into ships. 
1790 W. Felton Carriages fx8oz) I. *03 The common bolt, 
which receives a screwed nut at the bottom. x8ao Lavas* 
Mnoveh xiiL 344 Holes for bolts exist in many of the slabs, 
HI. Transferred uses. 

8. A roll of woven fabric : generally of a definite 
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length ; being, in various cases, go yards, *8 ells, 
or 40 feet. 

1407 Will of Wolieborgh (Somerset Ho.\ Lego Isabelle 
Wollebergh . . iiij boltes de Worsted®* 159a Greene Art 
Conny catch. Q. 22 A boult of Saten, veluet, or any such 
commoditie. a 1600 Custom Duties, Add. MS. mow Pol- 
davies, the bolte, containing xxx yards, xxx. 1638 T. Vernry 
in Vernry Paper* 90 Ma> 197 Fouer bolts of canvas to send 
cotton home in. syai Hailey, BoP of Canvas, a piece con- 
taining 98 ells. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863 z8 Stiff 
and upright Lke a bolt of canvass on end. c i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman 1 * ( 'atech. 5a Canvas is made in lengths of 40 feet, 
called bolta Mod. Sc. How many bowls oft ape? 

9 . A bundle (of oaiers, etc.) of * certain size ; a 
bundle of reeds, 3 ft. in ciicumfereucc. 

1793 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. s.v. Osier, Such as are for 
white work Iteing made up into Bolts as they call them. 
2863 Morton Cytl. Agric dC. D. S.j Bolt, or Boult, of 
orient. (Berks. \ a bundle, measuring 49 inches round, 14 
inches from the butts. (Ess. , a bundte, of which 80 make 
a load. iHants.\, 49 inches round at the lower band. 1879 
Standard 17 Apr., To Rod Dealers, Basket Makers . . 93 
scores bolts of fine, well-grown, clean, Green Willow Rods. 

10 . Wood in special size for cleaving into laths. 

1688 R. Holmk Armor* 111. iii. $ so Boults, the sawed 
piecces into lengths, out of which I-aths or Latte are cloven. 
1733 Ciiam hern Cyct. Supp. f Bolts in carpentry denote pieces 
of wood cleft with wedges in order o be split into lathe. 

11 . (See quots.) 

1873 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bolts, narrow passages or 
archways between houses ; hiding-holes. In our former-day 
writings, the word applies to trenches or gutters- *880 
Cornwall Gloss. (E. D. S. , Bolt, a stone-built drain. 1884 
Local Govt. Ckron. 8 Mar. z or A Local Board found it ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of taking away the waatc water, etc. 
of a village, to construct a covered boh across a garden . - The 
house, .stands immediately over this bolt 

12 . Bookbinding. The fold at the top and front 
edge of a folded sheet. 

1873 Urr Diet. Arts I. 423 Those leaves which present a 
oubTe or quadruple fold, technically termed * the bolt '. 

13 . An obsolete or local name for tome plants, 
a. The Globc-tlowcr, Trollius (Gerard Appendix 
1597), An d Marsh Marigold, b. Species ot Butter- 
cup ( Parkinson Theatrt Hot. 1640). 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

14 . attrib. quasi-o//. Bolt-likc, bolt-shaped. 

1839 Tknnen-i Ceylon 1 1 . viii. v. 368 The smallest had a 

little bolt head covered with woolly brown hair. 

16 . Comb., as bolt-auger, - extractor , - header , 
•maker, •making, etc. ; bolt-likc, -shaped adjs.; also 
t bolt-bag, a quiver for bolts ; + bolt-boat, old 
term for a boat which makes good weather in a 
rough sea (Smyth Sailors Wd.-bk .) ; bolt-ohUel, 
a cold chisel for cutting bolts ; bolt outter, one 
who cuts bolts ; a machine for cutting bolts, or 
threads on bolt* ; + bolt-gloss, ? •» Bolt-head 2 ; 
bolt-hole, a hole through which a bolt passes ; 
bolt-iron, round bar iron ; + bolt’s-shoot, the 
distance to which a bolt can be shot (cf. stone's 
thronu, bmo shot ) ; bolt-stroke (Naut.), certain 
strokes of plank which the beam fastenings pass 
through (Smyth Sailors IVd.-bk ); bolt- threader, 
a machine for cutting screw-threads on bolts. 
Bolt-head, -rope. Bolt -upright ; see Bolt adv. 

136a PmaBr Aineid ix. Cc in, Ratling noyje of *boltbog 
fine. X883 Harped* Mag. Feb. 440/z The * bolt-bearer of 
the gods. X594 Plat Jervelt-ho. 11. 44 Pour that which you 
haue . . into a *bolt glasse, hairing a long Rteale. 1691 T. 
I![aik] Acc. New Imtent. 45 To Plugg up the * bolt-holes. 
1793 Smkaton Edy stone L. 1 147 The r Boit iron composing 
the chain had keen . . five eighth* of an inch in diameter. 
2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 336 About a # Bolts-ahoot off, on the 
other side the hedge. 

BoltlbJult),^ [f Bolt vf] The act of bolting. 

1 . A sudden spring or start. 

1530 Lyndksay Sgr. Metdrum 146 Bot with ane bolt on 
thame he bendit. 1377 Hblloweb Gueuara's Chron. 335 
The two Consuls gaue a boylt aloft on their chariots. 

2 . The act of suddenly breaking away ; breaking 
away from a political party ( U. S. col/oq.). 

a 2639 De Quincey WAiggism Wks. VI. 64 He suddenly 
made a bolt to the very opposite patty. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling i. <x88o> 62 He will make a bolt to his hold. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 7 July zx/a It is the * Blaine bolt ' which lends 
so extraordinary an interest to the Chicago Convention. 

3 . The act of bolting food. 

1833 J- Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 233 The differ* 
ence between a civilized swallow and a barbarous bolt. 

4 . Comb, bolt-hole bolting- hole. 

f Bolt, boult, sb:* Obs. In 5 bult(e, 6 bout, 
j~7 boult. [f. Bolt v.l] A flour-sieve, a boulter. 
Hence (or from the verb-stem) f bolt-oloth, a 
cloth for bolting or sifting ; a fabric suitable for 
this ; bolt-feeder, an apparatus for regulating the 
passage of meal to the flour- bolt; f bolt-poke, a 
bolter or bag for sifting. * 

**408 Yoc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 663 Hoc pollitridinm, bult- 
dathe. c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 55 Suite pooke or bulstare . . 
politmdum. 139a Wills 4 Into. N. C. (z86o'i 1 1 . 9x9, jri yards 
of boutdoth fir. x6zx Book of Rate* (Jail) Boult-chutn, the 
ela xa 1847 Craig, Bolt, a sieve. 

Bolt, boult (trtdt), tr.l Forms: 3-3 ( Orm .) 
built, a- 6 bult(e, 6 boulta, bowlt, boolt, 5-8 
boult, o~bolt north. 5-6 bowt, 6 bout. [a. OF. 
bultc-r (now Muter):- earlier OF. Meter, which 
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(as appears from OK. buretcl boultel, meal fcfefS 
BsinicHl.K. hluteau ) is for *bureter~> It. buraitmrb ; 
no OF. * buret is recorded, but It. buratto b a . 

meal-sieve, and also 'a fine transparent cl offc*. rtderi 

Dies and Littrd refer it originally to buret, fear, c o ? rt l 

a kind of doth: see Bureau, Buhrbll. The JoSd 
historical spelling of the word is boult : unfortu- 
nately the dictionaries have confounded it with 
Bolt v* (see Johxhox) and authorized the spelling 
bolt : cf. Boultxl ] 

1 . tram. 'I o sift ; to pass through a sieve or 
bolting-cloth. To bolt out : to separate hy sifting. 

c isoo | see Bolted *J. i«S Thf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvn. 

Ixvii, The floure of he mele, whan it is bultid [tgs boulted J 
and departid from )re bran. 156a J. Hkvwoud Prev. f 
Epigr. 11(671 51 Fancy may boult bran, and make ye take 
it floure. 1017 Markham Cava/, in. 38 Grinds all these to- 
gether, and boult them through an orainarie bolting uloath. 

*•33 Gerards Herbal 11. cccxl. 91s Ponder of the roots. . 


starved or bolted into most fine dust. 1719 Pope Odyss. xx. 
134 To bolt the bran From the pure flour. *• 7 * Napiieys 
J*rtv. 4 Cure Die. 1. ii. 77 Flour has the bran bolted from it. 
b. Irons/, and fir. 

IMQ Shake. Hem. V. 11. ii, 137 Such and so finely boulted 
didst thou sefcme. ifiti — Wint. T. tv iv. 375 The fan'd 
snow, that's bolted By th' Northeme Masts. 

2 . fig. To examine by sifting ; to search and try. 
7 'o bolt out : to find out, or separate by sifting. 

e sjfld Chaucer Nome te Preetoe T. 4 so, 1 ne lean not ouho 
it to the bren. 1944 Asciiam Toxoph. u 97 You Persians for 
your great wisdom can soon bolt out what the)’ mean. 1993 
Q. Mary in Strype Reel Mem. 111 . App. aiv. 33 Wherby ye 
may the better bulte out the malicious, mi Lambardk 
Perautb. Kent( 1826)375 Neither may 1 . .boult out the whole 
Ktymologie <or reason) of every Townes name, sfiso 4 Sts 
K. RunvAMj in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1699) 1 . 95 Let the 
matters bolt out the Men; their Actions discover them. 
179s Burke Let. Memb. Nat. Aeeemb. Win VI. «, I must 
first bolt myself before 1 can censure them. (iM Browning 
Ring it Bk . 1. par The curious few Who care to sift a busi- 
ness to che bran Nor coarsely bolt it like the sampler sort.] 

Bolt (Writ), vP Forms : 3 bulten, 3-4 bolt 
(3rd sing. pa. t.), 5 bulfc, 6 bolte. Sc. bowt, 6-7 
boult, 7 bo wit, 8 Sc. bout, 4- bolt. [f. Bolt *6. 1 
in its two maiu senses of 1 a missile ’ and 1 a fasten- 
ing the former has given rise to uses of the most 
divene kinds, connected merely by the common 
notion of sudden or hasty motion or application 
of force, some of them being directly contrary to 
others : cf. 4 to bolt a dart '4a,' bolt a cony 1 4 b, 
1 bolt a paraphrase ' 5. 4 bolt an egg *, 4 holt the 
hill ' 6, 4 bolt the ticket ’ 7, besides * bolt the door ’ 
9, 4 bolt a ship 1 10.] 

I. To spring, move suddenly, with its causal. 

* intr. To go off like a boll. 

+ 1. To start, spring. Obs . 
fa. To spring back, rebound, recoil; to fell 
violently baclcward. Obs. 

a xaag Amcr. R. 366 Hit pulteS up far. bit bulten] mm 
o |ao bet |>er neih rtondefi. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7476 Both 
went backward & bull vppon the erthe. 

t b. To spring or start ; esp. with up, upright. 
Obs. or arch. 


Sapp Shake. Hem. V. 11. ii. 137 Such and ao finely boulted 
didst thou aeteme. i6xx — Wint. T. iv iv. 375 The fen'd 


c 14M Wyntdun Cron. tx. viiL z6a Suddenly He boltyd 
up wefle ncre-hand home by Wyth twelf displayed Banerts. 
ul) Catk. Angl. 36 To Bolt up, om or ger e. 1994 Put 
Jewell-ho. in. 74 Iney shall not be able to rise or bolt vp 
againe. tfias Quarles Esther 1 *638) 90 What made . . thy 
hairs Bolt upf a 1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1815) 109 


hairs Bolt upf a 1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1813) 199 
The patient, bolting upright in the bed, collared each or 
these assistants with the grasp of Hercules. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. n. x, Screaming with agony and fright, He bolted 
twenty feet upright. 

2. To move or come as with a spring or sudden 
bound, to dart. 

a. To come or spring suddenly upon (obs.) ; to 
enter with a spring or sudden bound 1 *, into. 

sfififf Pkfys Diary ao Feb., Boltina into the dining-room, 
1 there found Captain Ferrers. 1066 Bunyan Grace Ab. 
F 143 Suddenly this nentence bolted in upon me 1709 
Stselk Toiler Na 91 F 1 Who came privately in a Chair, 
and bolted into my Room. 1770 Johnson Lett, nj It. 
96, I think to bolt upon you at Bath. 1899 De Quincsv 
Murder Wks. IV. 73 fn therefore he bolted and. .turned the 
key. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. (18491 V. 9a Men were 
hotting in a hurry out of one religious tyranny, and it was 
not so wonderful they should bolt into another. 

b. To dart forth, forward, out . (Often with 
the idea of start running, as in 3 .) 

19x9 Douglas Mmeis v . vu 58 Furth bowtis with a bend 
Niaus. 1990 Lykobsay Sqr. Metdrum 519 [He] bowtit ford- 
ward with one bend, a xfilo Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 9e 
Bolting out of Bushes in the dark. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 
Ded. (17111 1 . 188 Some bolting out upon the Stage with vast 
applause, a 1779 Garrick Lying Valet 1. Wks. >798 I. as 
Out bolts her husband upon me with a fine taper crab in his 
hand. 1834 Peinole Afr. Sk. viii . 159 With . . a furiousgrowl. 
forth he bolted from the bush. 

8 . To dart off or away, make off with himself 
take flight, escape ; to rush suddenly off or away, 
a. gen. of men or beasts. 

1611 Heaum. & Fl. Pkitast. 11. U, Here 4 ! one bolted ; !H 
hound at her. 1616 Fletcher Hum. Lieut, iv. viii. 14s He 
will bolt now for certain, sfigl Hawthorne Ameer . Note* 
Bks. (1(71) 1 . 156 The landlord of the tavern keeping bis 
eve on a man whom he ranpectcd of an intention to Dolt, 
sfife Dickens Mut. hr. iii, At once bolting off in cabs. 1879 


P. Pollos Sport Brit. Burma* 1 1 . 94 ThetMaocoros boded, 
fnd 1 get two shots as it cros s ed aa open piece. 

b. spec. Of a home : To break away from the 
rider's control ; to make a violent daeh out of his 
course. 

sflso Scott Monmat . v, The mule.. bounded, bolted, and 
would soon have thrown Father Philip over her head, tiff 
A. B. Edwards Vp Nile axil 683 My donkey bolted about 
every five minutes. 1884 £. L Anderson Mod. Horseman* 
ship u viii. 44 Bolting is the quick, determined movement, 
usually off the course and often against some obstacle, that 
a horse makes to break away from restraint. 

o. transf To break away from a political party. 
(I/. S. politics.) Cf. 7 . 

1884 Boston (Mass.) fml. n July (heading ) Belief that 
Butler and Tammany will bolt. 

.* * tram. To send off like a bolt . 

4. To let off or discharge like a bolt ; to shoot. 
n 1400 OccLSVE De Reg. Prime. ass6 Disceyte. .Bultethe 
out shame, and caueethe grete smert n esee. 1981 J. Bell 
Hadden's Anew. Osor. 439 A frivolous devise boulted out of 
the forgeshoppe of Lumbai de. i6s8 Summit's Apot. C, 
Against your woundless brest be bolts his dart in vaine. 
1848 Markham House tv. Card. in. viiL 116681 71 One of 
three seeds put into the eye., will., bolt itself forth without 
hurt to the eye. 1709 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 169 Some may 
have been bolted off Iry the shock of an earthquake, 
b. To tlrive out suddenly or forcibly ; to expel, 
sfiso Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. (v66oi 166 You shall say 
Bowlt the Cony. 1611 Heaum. & Fl. Cupid's Rev. Wks. 
111. 415 This is one of her Ferrets chat she bolts business out 
withal). s6ae Flktchkb Span. Curate v. ii. 48 AU your 
devilk wee will boh. 1809 Wordsw. Prel. 111. 77 To have 
been bolted forth, Thrust out abruptly iuto Fortune's way. 

o. To bolt upright : to cause to stand on end. 
1794 J. Woia:ott (P. Pindar) EO. Bruce Wks. 11 . 463 Tries 
. .’last bolt like hedge-hog -quills the hair upright. 

6 . To utter hastily, ejaculate, blurt out or forth. 
1977 Hammer Anc. keel. Hist. (1619) 39s He bolted out 
such rash and vuadvised sayings. 163s Sis T. Herbert 
Trav. 193 Mahomet- Ally- Beg undesired, bolted out, that 
hee knew, etc. 1649 G. Daniel Trinareh ., Rich. //, 347 The 
Rudest Head will bolt a Paraphrase. 169a R. Lestrange 
yesepkud A nt to. xvl vi. (1733 431 The Pnnces. .bolted out 
at a Venture, whatever came at their Tongue's End. flex 
Coleridge Lett., Coasters., 4 c. xv. 1 . 161 what we struggle 
with inwardly, we find, .easiest to bolt out. 

6 . colloq. To swallow hastily and without chewing, 
swallow whole or with a single effort, gulp dowtt. 

1794 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar* Path. Odes Wks. III. 401 
Bolting his subjects with majestic gobble. 18x8 Scott Hrt. 
MidL xxviii, He.. bolted the alcohol, to use the learned 
phrase, and withdrew. mBjq Marryat Pacha ix, Bolting 
them down to satisfy the cravings of. . hunger. 1890 Darwin 
Grig. Spec. xi. 369 Some hawks and owls bolt their prey 
whole. x88a Pall Mall G. a June 3/1 It would be muen 
I ampler for the House of Commons to bolt the bill whole. 

• * * tram, development of 3 , 3 b, c. 

I 7. To break away from (a political party or 
platform to which one has hitherto docilely ad- 
hered) ; bolt from in sense 3 . ( If. S. politics .'S 

>884 Boston (Mass.) 7 m t. it July, It is believed that 
Butler and Tammany will boh the ticket 1884 U. S. News, 
paper. Several prominent Irishmen had bolted Cleveland. 
1889 Howblls in Harper's Mag. July 362/1 The Democrat - 
1 Republican . . bolted the nomination of a certaia politician 
of its party for Congress. 

II. To make fast or confine with a bolt. 

1 8. tram. To fetter, shackle ; also fig. Obs. 

*377 Langu P. Pl. B. vi. 138 If he be. .boltea with ymes. 
a ire More Wks. (1557) x?s6 He bolteth their arms with a 
paulsy, that they cannot HR their hands to their heads. 
1606 Shake. Aut. 4 CL v. ii. 6 That thing. .Which shackles 
accedents, and bolts vp change. 

8. tram. To secure (a door, etc.) with a bolt. 
1980 Barbt Ah). B 906 The olde woman bolted the dore. 
afixi Bible a Sam. xui. 17 Put now this woman out from 
mee, and bolt the doors after her. 1863 Hr. Patrick Parab. 
Pilgr. 439 Yon haue obstinately bolted your heart against 
all these pious stories. 1790 T. Boston Hum. Nat. (1704) 
14a Labouring to enter into heaven by the door, which 
Adam's sin . .bolted. 1869 Tsou-ope Belton Eat. xiii. 147 
The kitchen door, which he locked and bolted. 

b. To bolt out , in, up : to exclude, abut in, shut 
up, by bolting a door, etc. Also fig. 

c shorn Z. Boyd Zion's Flamers (18531 3* Yee grace bam 
out, and vanitie bolt in. ffigx E. Taylor Bekmsn's fmeom. 
330 The Divine Substantirijty did sit bolted op therein. 
1899 Bailey Feet us v, Where God is bolted out from every 
house. 

10. To fasten together or furnish with bolts. 

17x7 98 Chambers Cycl I. s.v. Keel, Into this are . . the 


s*4 W. Irving T. Team, h 87 , 1 suddenly sprang bolt up- 
right in my chair, and awoke. 

staff Amherst Terra FiLudat 155 That bolt uprightness 
of mien. 4 p Mas. Stowe Dado Tern's C. xv. 151 Stiff- 
ness and squareness and bolt-uprightness. 

2. The vb. item iff used adtto. to express a sudden 

_ . 1 I 1.1 !.L ' 


utad together in 


SeltAd, %«Ult*d (M A 1 [f. Bolt 

v.l 4 -ED.j Sifted ; Jig. caiefhlly (eleeled, choice. 

c saooOaMiN 99a Reclea aracc, & bulhedd brmd Patt hakenn 
wass inn ofne. c 1440 Prosnp . Pare. 53 BuCIlfd* Imratnu- 
tariaatus. May Shams. Cor. lit. L 39s He.. is ul-scliool d 
In boulted Language. 

Bo itffd, ppl. aP ff. Bolt sb. 1 and ».* + 4oJ 
L Closed and fastened with a bolt ; also fig 
1988 T. L. To Ch. of Rome 11631) 19 Those bard and 
bolted hearts of yours, rikf H. Moss Death's Vis. viii. 
•ao Id's Storm those BoltedfEars. 1784 Cowries Task tv. 
304 The belted shutter. s8s8 Carlyle Mite. (1897) 1 . 143 
That bolted towers should encircle her. 

2 . Formed into or like bolts. 

>747 T. Gj krona Elegy vi, His shafted Lightnings* and hie 
bolted Storms. x86oT. Martin Heroes 79 Bolted lightnings 
flush. 

8. Fas'eued together with bolts. 

1797 Encyst. Brit. s.v. Skip, They.. have the beams, 
knees, and fore-hooks bolted into them, xffaa De la Bechm 
GeoL Man. 75 Blocks . . squared and bolted together in 
the form of piers and jetties. 

4 Bolted arrows : lapp.) arrows with blunt heads, 
bird-bolts. 

1884 Reader 94 Dec. 790/3 Shooting, with bolted arrows, 
partridge or pigeon. 

Boltel (btfulteh. Arch. Also 5 boltell, 5-9 
bowtulvl, 0-7 bou(l)toll, boultle, 8 boultinu, 
9 boutrl. [Conjectured to be f. Bolt sbA 4 from its 
resemblance 10 the shaft of an arrow or bolt* 
(Gloss. Archil .) ; but as bolt is a Teutonic word, 
and - el of Fr. origin, the conjecture is hazardous.] 
An old name for a plain round moulding; a 
shaft of a clustered pillar. 

1483 Busy Wills (1850* mToseue here ageyn the bowtell 
there hire light stant. 1965 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Stria, 
The boltell or thing that rineth up betwene the two chanels. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc . ( 1703) 967 Ovolo, or Boltel. 1738 
Chambers Cycl., Boult ine or Boltel, in architecture, the 
workman's term for a convex moulding, whose periphery 
is jimt 1 of a circle. 1848 T. Rickman Arc hit. xvii. The 
mouldings ore good Norman, consisting merely of plain 
rounds, or boutells. 1849 Freeman Archlt. jBi We some- 
times find such shafts or bowtehi, with basts. 1876 Gwilt 
Avchit. Gloss., Bewtel or Boltel. 
lienee Boitelled ppl. a., moulded with boltels. 

1375 Lankiiam Let. 50 Each windo. parted from oother 
. . by flat fayr bolteld columns. x6n Cotcul, Embouti, 
koultled ; raised into, wrought with boultlcs. 

Bolter f boulter (bdta ltai). Forms : f bul- 
ture, -tar, 5-7 bulter, 6 north, bowter, bultre, 
boultar, 5- boulter, 7- bolter, [f. Bolt v. 1 4- 
-eh 1 : or ? a. OF. buleteor one who sifts, f. buleter 
to Bolt r. 1 ] 

1 . One who sifts meal, etc. 

e 1440 Preutp. Pam. 55 Bui ture [1499 bukor]. c X490 
Vac. m Wr.-Wakker 688 Hie polentradinator, a bulter. 
1481-90 Howard Housek. Bks. 97 John Xpofcr, a boulter. 
1548 ' Jdall, etc. Enasm. Par. Pro. to King 10 a. The 
boulter tryeth out the brsnne from the mele. 

2 . A piece of cloth used for silting; a sieve, 
strainer ; a bolVng-machine. Also fig. 

1930 Palscm. 463/1, 1 boulte mcale. .in a boulter. 1548 
Langlky PoL Very. De Invent. 111. L 64 b, Bultre* of lynnen 
I fi Spayne. 1964 Bauldwin Mot. Philos. (Palfr.) 169 b, 
Bee not like the Boulter that casieth out the flower and 
keepeth in the bran. 1996 Shahs, i Hen. IV, 111 iii. 8s, I 
haue giuen them away to Bakers Wiura,and they haue nude 
Boulters of them. 16x6 Suspl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 
574 The temxe or bolter through which they posse. 1704 
Swift T. Tub vii, By some called the Sieves and boulters 
of learning. s88o T. Hardy Trump. -Major 11 . xxiL zai 
Bob opened the bolter, .the result bring that a dense cloud 
of flour rolled out. 

b. The fabric used for this purpose. 

^ ir . l ti 1 m. . _ , !l * — »- . II. 


tffia Naworth Housek. Bks. 43, lu yardes of boulter, U*. 
jd. X794 Stem's Sunt. (ed. Strype ill. v. x viii. 389/9 [Duty 
ini Bolters and Bewpers the dozen pieces \d. 

8. * A boulter or a racket to play with, reticulum. 


and bolted together in all its parts. 1787 N klson in N icons 
Disp. (1845) I. 907, I hove ordered her [a ship] to be new 
bolted. 1894 Use Diet, Chom. 9 A disc of cast-iron well 
fitted and firmly bolted to h. 1879 M 1 Larkn Serm. Ser. n. 
Hi. 55 A strong shaft of iron bolting together the two totter- 
ing walls of some old building. 

Bolt, adv. [The ib. (Bolt l ) and stem of the 
vb. (Bolt *), used to qualify adjectives and verba.] 

1. The sb. is used fiaiilalive/y (cf. snow-whitt, 
sand-blind ) * 4 as a Mlt,*in bolt up ( obs.), boltuprigkt 
(see Ur bight) • whence Bolt-upri'gbtneaa sb. 

11)16 Chaucer Rends T. 346. r 1400 Pallad. on Husk 
L067 Be re it bolt upright . .and fey her dowse upright, afffe 
North Plutarch (5676 706 His hair stood bolt upright upon 
his head. x6m Brathwait Aread. Fr. 138 Epimoaos all 
this while satbolt-upright in a chairs, xfigx Clevelamd 
Poems ta On his knew . .With hands bolt up to Heaven. 


Withals Diet. (1634) 0, 5 * 

41. Comb., as b ol ter-cloth. 

13N Cocam Haven Health (1636) sag Starved through 
lawne, or a fine boulter doth. 

Bolter *. [f. Bout v .* + -ebL] 

1. One that bolts or runs ; esp. a horse that bolts. 

1840 Th acr kray Paris Sk. Bk. (187s) S44 The ongise 

may explode, .or be a bolter. s8ys La Fanu Chec km a t e 
II. xiii. 193 Kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibbers. 

2. One who 4 bolts * from his party. 1 U. S.) 

1883 Ail. Monthly L 1 L ssy To whom a 4 scratcher 4 or a 

4 bolter ' is more hateful than the Beast. 1884 American 
VIII. too To denounce the twenty-seven as bolters from 
their party. 

Bolter 3, var. Bool-, Bultkb, a long fishing line. 
Boltered : see Blood-bolUrtd (Blood sb. 19 ). 
tBo'ltexiiiff, bonltring. Obs, (f. Bolts m 
sb. 1 -iho^.J The fabric used lor bolters or sieves. 

sffoa C. Butleb Fata. Mam. i fifim) C(j, For the safe- 
guard of your face . .provide a purs-hooS made of courae 
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bMd, booUhed. ff. Bolt 4#. 1 ] 

1. The head (ft) of a bolt, or arrow ; (b) of a 
bolt for boldine parts together. j 

<M» K*. la Wr.-Wttlcker 8ze Afe ^u, s bolthed. 
id| All. if art 36 A Bolts hede. eapiSSum. ifn T. 
H^a le] ifcf.Jww Invent. no Tbe Bolt-heads, etc, being 

2. (.Vtaa. A globular flask with a long cylindrical 
neck, used in distillation. 

ifixo B. Iomson Atch. n. ii f Blushes the bolts-head T Ibid \ 
tv. Iv, This doctor. . Will close you so much gold in « boh'*- 
head. 1667 Bovuc (Mg. Panne* 4 QhoJ., Having plac'd 
the mixture in a iUuhud or Glam-egg wuh a long neck. 
sf% Brit, Mag. IV. 61 Pat it into a bug* bolt-head, with 
a long neck. « im Scott Abbot nuvt, Crucibles, bolt- 
heads, stoves, and the other furniture of a chemical labora- 
tory. 1877 Gums Chen Handier, 14ft 
1 8. A dragon-fly* Obi 

mb Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. | «. ie6 Naked winged 
Insects. 7 Dragon Fly, Bolts head. 

'+ Belling. Also boltin, bolton. [£ Bolt 
sbA (9).] A bundle of straw. 

*784 Twamley Dairying 109 Take a boltin, or bundle of 
Wheat or Rye-straw. 1886 Btackm. Mag. Aug. sis Twenty 
boltings or bundles of straw, tied up from tbe thrashing 
machine. 

Bolting, bool- (bds-ltii)\t^/. sb\ PC. Bolt v. 1 ] 

1. The act of sifting. Boltings : tbe bran or 
coarse meal separated ay sifting ; siftings. 

sipo W. De Biulkswortn in Wright Vac. 195 Per bo- 
lenger [glass, bultingge) e« cevere La flur. mm in Atom. 
Ripon (1885) II. luUnum magnum daleumpixToultynges. 
s(b6 Shako. Tr. 4 Cr 1. L 18, Tray, Haue I not tarried ? 
Pan. I the grinding ; but you must tarry the bolting. 163S 
PsNKKTHMAN ArfOt/l . A b. .*•77 Peacock Uncoinsk. 
Class. Battings, the coarse meal separated from the flour. 

2. fig. Sitting of evidence, etc. ; close scrutiny. 
Boulting out : getting at by sifting. 

sjBS'ty Foxs A. 4 M. 1x596) u86/x The boulting out of 
the true signification of owm. 1603 Samdkrson Serm. 
(1681) I. 88 Means for the boulting out of the truth. 1771 
Burks Carr. <1844) 1 . 956 Among those in opposition, there 
has been of late a good deal of boulting. 

t b. The private arguing of law cases for prac- 
tice. Obs. 

1998 Stow Snrv. ix. (1603) 79 They frequent readings, 
meetings, boltinges and oilier learned exercises. 1670 
Blount Law Diet , Halting, at Greys-Inn. The manner is 
thus; An Ancient, and two Ban-asters sit as Judges, three 
Students bring each a Case, and the Judges cfiuse which of 
them shall be argued : which done, the Students first argue 
it.then the Darrasters. 

3. Cotub., as (in sense 1) bolting-cloth, - house , 
•‘hutch, -machine, - mill ', -pipe , -poke, -tub, -tun, 

*4Ss Test, fibor. III. 137, Ij Araltynge-cloches, li{j 4 c tana 
Ibid. IV. 19a, Xxix yerdes off bowtyng cloth xU£ *617 
Markham Laval. 111. 38 Boult them through an ordinarie 
bolting cloath. sSflg Harper's Mag. July 356/1 The finest 
..silk fabric made is bolting-cloth lor the use of millers. 
193s Hem vet tr. Xenophon's Housth. (1768) 40 The instru- 
(Rentes that belongs, .to the kcchin, to the bathe, and to the 
*boultynge house. 1704 Load. Gan. No. 4003/4 Wash- 
house, Boulting-house, Bake-house. 1996 Shake. 1 Hem. IV, 
11. iv. 495 That * Boulting- Hutch or Beas&igaewe. 1641 
Milton Animadv. Win. (1831) so* Saving this passing fine 
sophisticatl boulting hutch. (807 Vancouver Aerie. Devon 
(1813* iaa It has a pair of stones of about four feet in 
diameter, and a * bolting machine. 1846 G. Weight Cream 
Sci. Knovd. 49 The hdting-mnehino of a floor-mill.. The 
flour is sifted, .through a cloth of a peculiar texture, called 
a bolting-cloth. Instead of the doth, a cylinder formed of 
wire-gaum of different degrees of fineness is sometimes used. 
1766 Chran. in Ann. Rag, 139/1 They took an aversion to 
ail "bolting-mills, and accordingly destroyed 7 or 8. 1934 
in Eng. Ch, Furniture 11866) 189A "bultynue pipe covend 
with a yarde of canvesse. 198 8 Lane. Will* 11857) III. 
137 In the backe house and brewe house.. a boltings pype 
vnj *4 199s Huumct, Bultre, or "bultyng poke for fyae 
roealc. 1530 Palsgr. eoo/i "Boultyng tubbe, huschea Muter, 
1381-8 tnv. in Best Fnrtn. Bks. U856) 17a In ^0 bowtinge 
house, .one bowting tube. 1489 Inv. in Ripen Ch, Acts 
Vis J "bulrington. 

Brltinf, vbl. sb* [f. Bolt t* 4- -ino 1.] 
f 1. Hasty utterance, sadden blurting oat. Obs. 
189s R. Lsstsiangs Jasephud Wars 1. xvii. (1733) 588 The 
Bolting of this Privacy made Herod stark otd. 

2. A sadden starting off; making off, running 
away, flight ; (in U. S. politics) sadden secession 
from g political party. 

s8ss Scott Abbot xvii. These pretty wild-geese . . have as 
many divings, boltings, and voileying* 1880 G. H. K. 
M Tour. 169 The bolttng-of the Caithness men from 
tbe Sutherland men. 1884 .V. P, Times, This caucus system 
of ours is a despotism, tempered only by bolting. - 
8. Fastening with bolts. 

Kanb A ret. Exp. 1 . viL 74 The pintles tom from 


4. Hasty swallowing. 

187s Mark Twain lunac. Abr. xii 79 No five-mlnate bolt- 
fan ef flabby tolls. 

O. Comb., as bolting-hole, a hole by which to 
bolt or escape ; fig. a means of escape. 

*1788 Busan Art. W. Hastings Wks. 184a XIV. 68 It 
afforded hiln two bohin^hotes. by whidhheje 1 enabled ju> 


mist ..the authority of 


1 Company. 


I Sat. Rev. So. 


tpn, *38 A secluded spot la a dewing, when* s bank is 
honeycombed with burrows and bokhtMu. 

* Wlthoat a bolt 1 or bolts, got 
formed into bolts, as ‘boltless lightning,*. poet- 
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Bo'ltonitft. Min. A ualsiHcate mineral, » 
variety of Korateiite, found near Bolton, Mass. 
(Dana Min. sas \ 

SoltrTOp# (fo*»H,rds»). Saul. [f. Bolt xd l 
4 Kopb.J * A rope sewed sll round the edge of the 
ssil, to prevent the canvas from tearing.' Smyth 
Sailors Ward-bit. 

ifioSCAir. Smith Avoid. Vng. Seamen 14. 1617— Seaman's 
Gram. vi. 07 The Bolt ropes ore those wherein the sofles 
are sowed. (760- 9 Falconer Shipper. 11. 461 The. .misen 
. . In fluttering fragments firo.n its bolt-rope fled, 1830 1 . 
Taylor The Ship 154. 1840 K. Dana Htf. Mast xxr. 8s 

The jib was blown to atoms out of the bolt -rope. 

Boltsproet, -sprit, obs. var. of Bowspbit. 
Bolt apright-neflB : see Bolt adv. 

Boluft (bJo-UJs). in. boluses: 7 bolus, 7-8 
bolus's, 8-9 bolusses. [a. mod.L. bdlus, a. Gr. 
BwAot clod, lump of earth.] 

1. Med. A medicine of round shape adapted for 
swallowing, larger than an ordinaiy pill. (Often 
used somewhat contemptuously.) 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 554, I will not have a 
Bolus, or a glister, mx tr. WiUis'Rem . Med. Whs. Vac, 


Bolus, is a medicine made up into a thick substance to be 
1 V ' 

I have been taking 


swallow'd not liquid, but tJ£en on a knives point. 1731 

have been taking 


Shknstonk Whs. f Lett. 111 . 178, 

saline draughts ana bolus's. 183a Anna M Porter Hmn- 
gar. Bra. v y Physic him to death wuh pills and boluses. 

fig. 1637 Earl Monm. Matvessi’s Remvtv* 0*9 Cruell 
actions ere so many bolus, which are never better taken 
than when wrapt up in gold. 1780 Cowprr Lett. 3 May, 
Swallowing suen boluses as I send you. 1878 Bi.a<*k Green 
Past. Hi. S3 Resolved not to swallow your Home Rule bolus. 

2. A small rounded man of any substance. 

Monro Cam/ar. A nut. (ed. 3' a? The bolu> would 
be in danger of falling out of the mouth. >835 T. Hook 
G. Gurney (1850) I. i. 3 A round mirror, encircled with gilt 
boluses. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (i88o> 9 A barley-meal 
bolus is the bait for roach. s88s Sat. Rev. No. 1320, so6 
One leaden bolus of the old ounce-of-lead pattern. 

8. A kind of clay ; - Boljc 8 1. 

s68a Grew Anal. Plants 249 Bolus's are the Beds, or os 
it were, the Materia prime, both of opacous Stones, and 
Metals. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland xii. aio The soil is 
composed of soft bolus full of splinters of trachyte. 

Hence Bolus-ways, -wise, cuiv , as a b<dus. 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. Pref., If the Patient cannot 
take a Medecine in one form (as Bolus- waiesL 

t Bolwaie. Obs. ! A boil. 

i6a8 P. M[athicu] Life Seianvs 88 His face full of pimples 
and Fistulas, knots and bolwaies. 

Bolw&rk, obs. f. Bulwark. 

Boly, obs. form of Boil v. 

t Bolye. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. bolis, a. Gr. 
0oAis sounding-lead.] (See quot.) 

1 Huloet, Bolye or plummet wliycbe mariners vse, belt's. 

‘/an. bolyon, obs. lorms ol Bullion. 

Bolyn, var. of Bollem sb„ and obs. L Bowlins. 

Bolye, obs. form of Bullack. 

II Bom, bomft. Also bomma, aboma. The 
native name in Congo, W. Africa, of ‘ a huge non- 
poisonous snake swallowing deer, etc.' (see Merolla, 
Vocab.\ Proyart; Cavazii Congo, Matamba, A An- 
gola*, Magyar Sild-Afrika ). Apparently carried 
by the Portuguese from Congo to Brazil (Roquete 
has bom bbma ‘serpent d’ Angola et du Bresil), 
and there applied to the largest boas, in which 
sense it appears in some English works. (The 
history has Been traced for us by Dr. E. B. Tylor.) 

1864 in W easter and in other recent Diets. 

Bom, bomaraag, obs. ff. Bun, Boomerang. 

Bomaree, var. of Bummarkr. 

Bomb (tyro, brm\ sb. Forms: 6 borne, 7 
bombe, bombo, boom b, 7- bomb. fa. F. 
bombs, ad. Sp. bomba (see first quot.), prob. C bom- 
bo ‘ a bumming or humming noise * L. bombus. 
The word is thus ultimately identical with boom. 
Cf. the earliest Eng. instance boms, directly from 
Sp. ; also 1 7th c bombo from Sp. or It. Variously 
pronounced : see the rimes : in tbe British army 
(bom) is usual.] 

+ 1. Transl. of Sp. bomba de fusgo 'a ball of 
wilde-fire/ Minsheu, Obs. 

19I8 R. Parks Hist. Chines (transl. fr. Span.) 65 TTiey 
vse. .in their wars.. many homes of fire, full of okje iron, 
and arrowos mads with powder ft fire works, with the 
which they do much harme and destroy their enimies. 

2. An explosive projectile consisting oft hollow 
iron sphere filled with gunpowder or some other 
charge, and fired by a fuse ignited in the act of 
discharge from the mortar; a bombshell; now 
generally called a shell. 

1684 Lend. Gas. No. 1937 a They shoot their Boobs mot 
two Miles, and they weigh ajo English Pounds a piece. 
1687 Evelyn Mem. (18571 H* » 7 S* * “ w * triml off those 
devilish, murdering, mischief-doing engines called bombs, 
shot out of the mortar-piece on Blackheath, (887 Rycaot 
Hut. Turks II. ro6 The Turks threw, .qtiantftiee of ftom- 
boes and Sthik-pots. 189a Siege Ijmertck 5, 800 Carts of 
Ball and BoarabaT/M 6,600 Boom* a 17m I *AmAlsm 
iif, 369 llie longitude unoertaifi roanu, In spile of Whistoa 
amf his bombs. <1730 Young Sea-Piece Poems (1757) L 
046 A thousand deaths the burning bomb Hurls float her 
dmatabowePd womb. 1809 Southey Vng. Drag o n we. The 


hugest hmsen mortar That ever yet fired bomb, Coaid noi 
bare check'd this fiendish beast As did that Holy Thumb. 

b. WkakfisJksty. A harpoon with an explosive 
charge in its head ; hence darting-, roeksfifomb. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caimt. 199 The bomb-lance* darting- 
bom b, and rocket-bomb 
f8. A mortar, a shell>gun. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1684 J. Petrs Siege I ‘buna 95 The enemy, .play'd on ua 
wuh their Cannon and Hih h!w . 

+ 4 . A small war- vessel carrying mortars for 
throwing bombs. Called more tully bomb galliot, 
bomb-hitch, bomb-ship, bomb, vessel, and bombard. 


*747 J- 


Lend, Gao. No. 4019/3 lfottwnoukh Bomb. /bid. No. 
Her Majoty’i ShipM the Mortar and ’terror Bombs. 


Lino Lett. Aarp l » 1757b ei Those who have the 
m, bombs, fireships. 1806 Duncan Nolsm 


command of sloops, 

45 He proceeded with the Thunder bomb, .to bombard the 
town. 1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 47/1, 18 sloops — 4 bombs. 

5. / 'olcantc bomb : a roundish mass of lava thrown 
out of a volcano. 

1849 Darwin Coy. Sat. xxi. (185s) 493, I noticed volcanic 
bombs, that is, nuuMesoflava which have lieen shot through 
Lhe air wltilet fluid and have consequently assumed a 
spherical or pear-shape. 1878 Huxlby Physiogr. 193 Some- 
tunes the masses of lava, .fall as. .volcanic bombs. 

6. Comb.,vsbomb battery, -bed, -cart, -chest, -galliot, 
-quay, -ship, -vessel ; bomb battered adj ; to.ub- 
lanoo, a harpoou with an explosive in its head. 
Sec also Bomb-ketch, Bomb-proof, B *mr- shill. 

*894 J. Abbott Sapoteoa (1855) I. xxxiv. 533 Having fled 
from their * bomb-battered and burning dwellings. 1699 
IxeuL Go*. No. 3104/8 This day the "Bomb-Battery was 
begun, c 1850 Kudtrn. Savig. (We ale) 100 ’I’he beanie 
which support the * bomb-bed in bomb-vessels. 171a Loud. 
Gas. No. 4970/a Two "Bomb Carts., and five Pieces of 
Ordnance. *795 Genii. Mag. XXV. 377 Bomb-carts, filled 
with necesMune* for the camp, were likewise sent. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Ttvhn., •Moinb-chot, is a kind of chest, 
which being filled with Gunpowder and Bombs.. is placed 
under Ground to blow it up into the Air, together with 
those that stand upon it. 1715 Land. Gas. No. ssorASome 
* Hoiub ( fnllioiH. 1791 Smou.i 1 r Per. Pic. 1 1 779 i 71 . Ixiv. no 
The entertainers landed at the “bomb-keys- 1699 Lend. 
t,as. No. 30B6/3 Having been to view the *Homb ships in 
the Maese. 1806 1 )i>ni an A chan 136 The bomb-ship and 
schooner gun- vessels made their escape. 1893 Lend. Goa. 
No. u 893/4 * Bomb vessels lutely Launch'd. i8ei brxAR- 
man Brit. Gunner (article), Bomb- Vessels. 

Bomb (hfm, hum), v . [I. prcc.] 

1 . turns. To fire bombs at ; to bombard. 

1688 1 . Clavion in Phil. Trans. XVII. 984 The Town 
could never be Bomb’d by I And. 01704 Skdlkv Poems 
Wits. 17M I. 78 While >ou Bomb Towns in France. 1797 
Nki.hon in Nicolas Visp. (18461 VII. p. cxlvi, The intention 
of bombing us still goes on. 

2 . To throw with violence, let fly. dial. 

Bomb, obs. form of Boom and Bum. 

t Bonibftoe, -M8. Obs. Forms: 6 bom- 
bag*, 6 7 bombaae, baoe. [a. OF. bombace 
cotton, cotton wadding late L bombace-m, acc. 
of bombax cotton, a corruption and transferred use 
of L. bombyx silk, a. Gr. P 6 pPv£ silkworm, silk.] 

1 . Tbe down of the cotton-plant ; raw cotton. 

1993 Eden Treat . Hew Ind. tArb.) 13 This cotton, is 
otherwyse called Bombage or sylke of the trees. Ibid. 30 
They tie the poete* together with ropes of bombage cotton. 
1576 Lytic Dodoens vi. xvii. 679 Ferre white cotton, or the 
downe that we coll Bombace. iyt Langham Card. Health 


ay will 

. ; in it s6oy H as 1 noton Schooie Smleme 11604) 

358 To vse garments of Sdke or Bombace. 

2. Cotton fibre dressed for stuffing or padding 
garments ; cotton-wool, cotton-wadding. 

199a Wilts 4r Inv, H. C. i>86oj II. aia, xx yds. of course 
harden fie. 6d. v lbs. of bombace 5*. 1639 J. Haywamu 
Banish’d Virg. 149 A body that needed not the common 
helpes of rectifying its proportion by bombace or the like. 

3. fig. Padding, stuffing: see Bombast^. 2 b, 5. 

i6m Fuller Worthies (1840) 111 . 34 A sermon.. to the 

university, the stuff, or rather bombace, whereof we have 
set down to our * F.cclesiastical History'. 

BombftOftOUft (bpmttf ‘ Jus), a. Hot. (f. mod L. 
bombax (f. L. bombyx silk) 4 - -ackouhJ Of or 
pertaining to plants of the genus Bombax, or tbe 
Bilk-cotton family. 

1864 Bates Not. on Amaoon xvi. 130 The trees the dome* 
topped giants of the Leguminous and Uombaceous orders. 
tBombaL Obs. rare- l . [V Related to Bomb.] 
a 1899 Cleveland Sir /. Presbyter (1677) 6 In Pulpit 
Fire-works, which the Bombal vents, 
t Bombftltoe. Obs. [a. F. bomba ms, variant 
of bobanco boastfulness, ostentation : of uncertain 
deriv. : see Littr£] Ostentation, pride. 
c tjag Coor de L. 4494 Come prykand with bombavco. 
BombftrA vbp-m , brmbiid), sb. Forms : 5 f 
bombard, 6 boumbard, 5-9 bombarde, 6- 
bombard. [a. OK. bombards ‘a murthering-piece • 
(Cotgr.), In med.L. bombarda, originally a me- 
chanical engine for throwing 4argc stones (see Da 
Cange) ; prob. f. L. bombus a hamming noise* 
-arda, fern, form of Romance suffix -aro .1 .. 

I. 1. The earliest kind of cannon, usually throw- 
ing a stone ball or a very large shot. 

043a Lrm. Jtochas l iiu (1944)6 a. That none engine may 
thereto attayoc, Goo«e, nor bumbord by no aufatilKM. &|U 
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bombardes, bowca, and other artillery. t&lSsg* JBdtnb 
Castti in Scot. Points ifUh C. (1802V II. agoihi bumMfd 


atanis direcut fell m euin. 1 8aa Cockerajm, Bernhards, grant 

K m, dtAoFloddan F. iii. 99 with Bombard shot the will* 
bet. 1874 Boutbll Arms 4 Arm . aio Toward! the 
end of the 14th century piece* called bombard** ward in 
exigence, which threw balls of stone weighing as much 
as too lbs. . . These heavy bombards proved to be of very 
little practical use. 

t b. transf. The ball or stone thrown by a bom- 
bard. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1575 Churchyard Chippet (xBty) 153 A land of shot that 
we great bombards call. .And where that huge and mighty 
stone did fall, .it did great wonders breede. 

1 0. Bombarding volley, shot. Obs. rare- 1 . 
slop I. Barlow Columb . vii. 328 Then bids the battering 
floats nis labors crown, And pour their bombard on the 
shuddering town. 

2 . A bomb- vessel or bomb-ketch ; » Bomb sb. 4. 
1799 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 65 Buonaparte 
has passed Corsica in a Bombard, steering for Prance, x8xa 
Examiner 23 Nov. 740/z The vessels captured consisted of 
a bombard, a lugger, 3 feluccas, i860 Earl Dundonald 
Autobtog. Seaman I. v. 99 A French bombard bore up, 
hoieting the national colours. 

^ + 3 . A leather jug or bottle for liquor ; a black- 
jack. Probably from some resemblance to the 
early cannons. Obs. exc. Hist. 

■306 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 197 That huge Bombard of 
Sacke. xdso — Temp. 11. ii. so Like a foule bum bard that 
would shed his licquor. 1635 Hf.ywood Pkilocoth. , The 
great black jacks and bombard* at the Court, which, when 
the Frenchmen first saw, they reported .. that the English- 
men used to drink out of their boiotes. 

t b. fig. A toper. Obs. See also Buubabd. 

1627 J. Taylor in Shake. C. Praise 196 This bending 
Bombards longitude, latitude, altitude, and crassitude. 

+ IL 4 . A deep-toned wooden musical instru- 
ment of the bassoon family. Obs. Also Bomba hi k>. 
>399 Gower Con/. III. 358 Suche a soune Of boinbarde 
and of clarioune. ?rx 475 Sqr. i,nvs Degre 107s With 
pypes, organs and bumbardc. 1878 Statham in Grove Diet. 
Mus. 1 . 151 A class of instruments named bombards, pom- 
mers, or brummer* . . seems to have been the immediate 
predecessor of the bassoon. 

III. 6. Comb ., as + bombard-like adv. ; + bom- 
bard-man, a servant who carried out liquor to 
customers, a pot-boy ; f bombard-phraao (trans. 
of L. ampulla ), inflated language, bombast. 

2664 Floddan F. vi. 53 Bombard like, did boasts discharge. 
m 1626 B. Jomson Love Festered 86 A bombard man, that 
brought bouge for a Countrey Lady or two that fainted. 
2640 — Horace's A rs Pott. V II. 17 j » N.' They, .must throw 
byTheir bombard -phrase, and foot and half-foot word*. 

Bombard (bpinb&\id) f v. [f. F. bombarder 
(16th c.) ‘to discharge a bumbard, to batter or 
murder with bumbards * (Cotgr.), f. bombard sb. : 
see prec. It has no immediate relation to bomb .] 

+ 1 . intr. To fire off bombards or heavy guns. 
Obs. (exc. as absol. use of 2.) 

2908 Florio, S bomber dare, to shoote ofF peals of guns, to 
bombard | 1603 Load. Gas. No. 3*196/3 Colonel Richards, 
with nine English Botnb Vessels . . began to Bombard. J 
2. trans. l'o batter with shot and shell ; to as- 
sault with ordnance so as to destroy, disable, or 
reduce to submission. 

2686 Lend. Gas. No. 9911/3 General CarafTa is making 
Preparations to bombard Agria. 169a Siege Lymerick 7 
We still continued to Batter and Bombard the Town very 
furiously. 1813 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Dish. XI. 33 
If the town is to be bombarded, it may as well be done from 
the sand hills. 2838 Frouiik Hist. Eng. IV. 497 The ad- 
miral, .thought they might anchor and bombard the town, 
b .fif. 1 o assail with persistent force or violence. 
2765 Falconer Demag, 405 Where fulminating, rumbling 
eloquence . . bombards the sense. 2853 Bright Admits . 
Jews Part, in SO. (1876) 597 Go on year after year bom- 
barding the Lords with this Jew bill, a 188a M. Pattison 
Mtm.xys Milton . . bombarding Sulmasius with foul epithets. 
8. Cookery. To stuff (a fillet of veal). 

1789 Mrs Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778)93 Bombarded 
Veal. Cut the bone nicely out of a fillet, etc. 1837 Dis- 
raeli Venetim l iv. (1871) 15 The tempting delicacies of 
bombarded veal. 

Bombardor (tymba-jdaiy rr. prec. vb.+-xBi, 
or ad. F. bombardier ( 1 6th c. in Littre).] lie who 
or that which bombards; a bombarding vessel. 
In early use * Bombardier. 

2883 Treason (1675) *9 The Popes Canonist* being 
as hi* Bombarder*, do make his Excommunications, .appear 
fearful. 1808 Whitbread in Cobhett's Pari. Deb. <18081 X. 
7*9 The bombarder* of Copenhagen. 1866 Daily Tel. June, 
Stopped the bombardment by sinking the bombarder. 

i Bombardical, a. Obs. [f. Bombard sb. + 
-I0AL.J ‘ Thundering, or roaring like a piece of 
ordnance.' Blount Clossogr. 1656. 

c 264a Howell LetiJ 1650) II. 72 He that entitles himself 
Most Puissant and Highest Monarch of the Turks . .with 
other such bomhardicalT titles. 

Bombardier Oym-, brmb&jdKi). [a. F. 
bombardier, f. bombard : see Bombard and -ikr.] 

1 1 . A soldier in charge of a bombard, on artillery- 
man. Obs. or arch. 

i960 White horne Arte Warrefjyj^) 8a Smithes, Masons, 
Ingenera, Bombardiers, iflit Cotgr., Bombardier, a bom- 
bardier or gunner that vseth to discharge numbering peeces; 
and, more generally, any gunner. 1691 Lvttrkll Brig/ 
BoL (1857) II. 999 Our bombardeera are to practice the 
throwing bombs on ship board. 1709 Tatterfio. 88 P3 The 


bombardier tosses his bells into the midst of a dty. 1979 
G. Smith Mil Diet . 1836 Marry at MidsK Easy xxxut, 
Her two brothers are lieutenants in the bombardiers. 

2 . spec. +*. in 17th and i8th c. : One of the 
master-gunner's men, employed more especially 
abont the mortars and howitxers. Obs. 

1688 List s/CSfest. it's) Artillery Train, Firemaster to 
Trayne, Chief Bombardier, is Bombardiers, Chief Pctardier, 


Trayne, Chief Bombardier, 19 Bombardiers, Chief Pctardier, 
4 Petardiers. 2746 Rep , Cond. Sir J. Co/o 53 He gave the 
witness a Bomuardcer and four Gunner*. * 7*9 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Yy Uj b, He baa also the command of 
the gunners, matrosses, and bombardiers. [1839 Sargent 
BraddocPs Expod. 136 A matross is an artillery soldier of 
a rank inferior to the bombardier or gunner.] 

b. In the British army: A non-commissioned 
officer in the artillery. Several are attached to 
each battery of artillery. 


1844 Queens Regul. Or<L Army 4, Bombardiers of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery rank as Corporals. 

1 3 . A bomb-ship. Obs . 

1686 Lond. Gas. No. 2149/0, 90 Men of War, o Fire-Ships 
and 3 Bombardiers. 

4 . Comb., as bombardier beetle, a genus of 
beetles (especially Brachinus crepitans) which, 
when irritated, eject fluid with a sharp report and 
blue vapour; t bombardier-galliot, a kind of 
bomb- vessel. 

180a Binglky Anim. Biog. (1813) 1 1 1 . 147 The bombardier, 
or exploding beetle.. When it it. touched, we are surprised 
with a noise resembling the discharge of a musket in minia- 
ture, during which a blue sniuke may be seen to proceed 
from its extremity. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin- Tandon 11 iv. 
i. 9x4 The. . Bombardier Beetles discharge a still more offen- 

m.xjm Anirl ilnrt ... J A*— A l.«. Art* ill. 


sive fluid. 1809 Ckron. in Ann. Reg. 391/a A large flotilla 
. . of Boinbulrjdier galliots, gun sloops and flat bottomed 
vessels completely armed. 

Bombarding ttyfenbfijdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bom- 
bard v. + -1NHA.] An assailing with soot and 
shell ; a bombardment. 

1687 Loud. Gas. No. s»96/a The preparations for the Bom- 
barding of Agria. 1796 Burke rind. Hat. Sec. Wks. 1 . 31 
The present perfection of gunnery, cannoneering. bombard- 
ing, mining. 2880 M'Carthv Own Times III. xlv. 357 
There were more murders and more bombardings yet. 

Bombardment (bombardment). £1 . Bombard 

v. + -MBNT.J Tiie process of bombarding; con- 
tinuous attack upon a place with shot and shell. 

270a Lond. Gas. No. 3807/3 Which gives us great Appre- 
hensions of a Bombardment. 2790 Bkatson Hav. 4 Mil. 
Mem. 11 . 40a 1 *o destroy these vessels, .by means of a bom- 
bardment. 2813 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. XL 33 
The Bombardment answered no purpose whatever, except- 
ing to destroy the town. 

II Bomba rdo. [It. : 1 a certain wind instru- 
ment resembling the oboe.'] Bombard sb. 4. 
Bombardon, -0"na. Mus. [a. It. bombardons , 
augmentative form of bombardo.] A brass in- 
strument of the trumpet-kind, in tone resembling 
an onhicleide ; also a bass reed-stop on the organ. 

2896 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berliod Instrument. 176 The 
Bombardon . . is a low instrument without keys and with 
three cylinders. 1876 Hii.es Cateck. Organ x. (1878) 72 
Bombardons , Bombardon , Bombarde, a reed-stop of metal 
or wood. 1880 Grove Diet Mus. 1 . 959 Bombardon, bombard 
. .were originally names of the different varieties of the oboe 
or bassoon family ; the bombardon, or largest instrument, 
reaching to contra F. From these the name was transferred 
to a bass reed-stop on the organ, with 16-foot tone. 

t Bomba**, v. Obs. Also 6 bum-, boombas ; 
pa. pple. bombast, [f. Bombacr sb. : stress orig. 
on the last, and afterwards on the first syllable.] 

1 . trans. To stuff with cotton-wool ; to pad. 

1998 Wilt ofR, Los (Somerset Ho.', My doublet! of sacke 

clothe that 1 * bum based. 2998 Flomio, Imbottire. . to iiuffc, 
to quilt, to bumbase. 

b. fig. and transf. To stuff, pad, 

157a Gascoigne Voy. Holland in Southey Comm.-pi. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (1849) 3 IZ They march bumbast with buttered beer. 
1577 B. Googe I I ert shack's Hush., The camel . . is bumbast 
upun the backedor bearing of burdens. 

2. To stop (the ears) as with cotton-wool. 

1^83 Stanyhuost Mneid iv. 107 What reason him leadeth 
1 to my suite too boombas his hearing? 

Bom base, variant of Bumbaob sb. 

Bombaae, -base, variants of Bombaze. 
Bomba* *io, a. rare . [f. Bombacr (orUoMBARn) 

| + -ic ; perh. referring to the colour of Nankeen 
cotton, or ? of raw silk.] Of a pale yellow or 
straw colour ; borobycinous. 

1893 j. F os Brooke Observ. Pathol. Bo/at. 53 Skin of a Bom- 
basic tint. Ibid. 69 A fine straw-coloured or bombasic tint, 
t Bo'mbasie. Obs. Alio 6 bombeale. [va- 
riant of Bomback or Bomba rive.] 

L Haw cotton, cotton- wool 

Baker Gesneds Jewell Health 189 b, A feather or 
fine bombasie wette in the oyle. 2578 Lytb Dodoens vt. 
xlvi. 719 Dip a little Cotton or Bombasic in the aayde 
milke, and lay it to your tooth. 

2. « Bombasine >. 

1988 Record in Law MepnoHals Pref. 33 note, 3 dies of 
bomberie. / 

Bombasine (bf*., brmb&2?n). Forms: 6 
bombaayne,6-9 -in, 7 bombasine, 7 - 9 bombaain, 
g bumbasine, 8 9 bombaaeen, 9 bombasine, 7- 
bombaslne. [a. F. bombasin, ad. late L. bom - 
basinnm , var. of bombfeinttm (Isidore) a silk tex- 
ture, neuter of bombfeinus silken, f. bombyx, - feem 


BOMBAST. 

ftttk-worm, silk. On the lflter transfer of bombyx, 
bombax , and its derivatives to 4 tree*silk ’ or cotton, 
bombasin was also applied to cotton fabrioh ‘fus- 
taine ou bombasin, et totkte autre chore faicte do 
coton, xylinum \ R. Estienne Petit Hist.} 
fl. Raw cotton ; « Bombaoe 1. Obs. 

*888 Rdbn Decades VP. Ind. 1. 11. (Arb.) 69 marg.. This 
Cotton the Spaniardes call Atgodon ft the Italians Bom* 
basins. 1980 Hollybamd Treat . Fr. Tbng, Du Botnbatyn, 
Bombasin, cotton. 

2 . A twilled or corded dress-material, composed 
of silk and worsted; sometimes also of cotton 
and worsted, or of wonted alone. In black the 
material is much used in mourning. 

197a Wills 4 lnv. N. C. (2835) 1 . 373 One doblat of white 
bombasyne. 1622 Cotgr., Bombasin, the etuffe Bumfaa- 
line ; or any kind of stuffe that’s made of cotton, or of 
cotton and Itnnen. 2660 Aet ta Chat. IL iv. Sched., Bora, 
toes or Bombasines— narrow the single piece not above 15 
yards, vj /. 1747 Mas. Dblany Autobug ; 1x861) II. 478 Black 
bombazeen will do very well in a sack. 2789 Wolcott iP. 

Pindar) Ex post. Ode xv. V ^ — * 

crape or bombazeen. . sfle 


(1870' 11 . iv.83Crapeand 

2832 G. Porter Silk Manuf. 909 Bombasin. .a twilled manu- 
facture, having it* wavp of silk, and its shoot of worsted, 
b. attrib . and comb. 

2666 Pefys Diary \i 879) 111 . 494 Putting on my black 
Stuffe bom bail n suit. 2766 Anstey Bath Guide xi. (2804) 
04 Who is that bombazine lady so gay. So profuse of her 
beauties, in sable array Y 2819 P. O. Land. Directory 19 
Bombazeen Manufacturers, /bid. 144 Bombazecn-dresseni. 

t Bo mbasing, sb. Obs . In 6 bum-, [f. Bom- 
bake v. + -jn«i.] 

1 . -* Bombasine a (perh. a corruption). 

15S0 bnazr A tv. Bumbaring or anything made of cotten. 

2 . Padding with bombace. 

1998 Florio, Jmbottitnra . . a quilting, a bumbaring. 

Bombast Uyrm-, bmnb&st), sb. Forms : 6 
boro-, bumbaaie, 6-8 bumbast, 6- bombast. [A 
variant of Bombace, bombast { F. bombcue\ in 16th c. 
pronounced (bombers), the t being either simply 
phonetic (the converse of bass, bast) or perhaps 
influenced by the pa. pple. bombast of Bombase v. 
Originally accented on second syllable, as still in 
Byron : but already in Shokspere on the first. 
Most dictionaries make the first syllable bren-, 
but contemporary usage favours tym-.] 

1 1 . The soft down of the cotton-plant ; raw 
cotton ; cotton-wool. Obs. 

2968 T. Howell Arb. A untie (1B79) 61 From all meata 
soft, as wooll and floxe, bombaste and winds that bloc. xs8s 
Hester Seer. Phiorav. 11. xx. 99 Wet a little Bumbast in 
our Caustick. 1997 Gerard herbal 11. cccxxxv. 901 Called 
in English & French, Cotton, Bombaste ft Bombace. 2625 
G. Sandy* Trav. 15 The head Lof the Cotton plant], .ripen- 
ing kreukes, and i* deliuered of a white soft Bombast. 2663 
G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 23 Which linnen. .is alto- 
gether of Bumbast or Cotton, (there being no Flax in India). 
+ b. attrib. Cotton. Obs. 

1309 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 929 Scarlet, or while Bumbast 
cloth. 1600 Dkkkkr Gentle Craft 15 You bombast cotten- 
candle queane. 1633 Urqiihart Rabelais 111. xli. 11737) 111 . 
239 The bumbast and cotton bushes. 

t 2 . Cotton-wool used as padding or stuffing for 
clothes, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2979 Gascoigne B. Witkipoll \ To stuff thy doublet full 
of«uch bumboste. 2602 R. J. Kingd. 4 Comunv. 140 lacks 

? uilted with bombast to resist arrowes. . *«5 Crowne Sir 
'. Alice 11. z8 For the inside ; do you like much bombast, 
madam? 284* Mem. Kirkaldy of Gr. viii. 77 Their large. . 
trunk-hose, being quilted and stuffed with bombast, 
t b. fig. Padding, stuffing ; stopping of the ears. 
*S7S Gascoigne Whs. (1587) 83 It hath no bumbast now, 
but skin and bones. 1988 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 791 As 
bumbast and as lining to the time. 2631 Cctestina x. 190 
Frame . . for your eares the bumbast or stuffing of sufferance 
and bearing. 

8. fig. Inflated or turgid language ; high-sound- 
ing language on a trivial or commonplace subject ; 
* fustian ’ ; * tall talk'. [This sense has been erro- 
neously supposed to have originated in the name of 
Paracelsus (P. A. T. Bombast von Hohenhehn).] 
1589 Nashb in Greene Mena/kon (Arb.) Dcd. 6 To out- 
brave better pens with the swelling bumbast of y bragginjg 
blanke verse, a Fletcher Chances v. iii. I like his 
words well ; there's no bombast in ’em. 2720 Pope Lett. 
Wks. 1736 V. 107 The ambition of surprising a reader, is 
the true natural cause of all fustian, or bombast in poetry. 
276a Kamks Elem. Crit. iv. (1833) 294 False sublime known 
by the name of bombast. 2822 Byron Hints from Her. 44 
Another soars, inflated with bombast. 1890 Kingsley AIL 
Lock* xxxiii. (2879) 34* Their eloquence is all bombast, 
b. transf 

2827 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 991 What might be called 
mental bombast, as distinguished from verbal. x8ai Craio 
Led. Drawing iv. 923 , 1 nave insuperable objections to this 
sort of bombast in painting. 

Bombast, v. arch. [f. prec. ab. f which see for 
pronunciation : in the vb. the accent is more fre- 
quently on the final syllable.] 
f 1 . To stuff, pad, or fill out with cotton-wool, 
or the like. Obs. 

1369 Jewel RepL Harding (x6xx) To Rdr. s To cover 
the smalnesse . . of their bodies, (he) had bomabaated, ai.d 
embossed out their coates. 2976 Gascoigne Steels GL Epil. 
89 (They) bumbast, bolster, frudeand perfume. 1890 Bulwkr 
Anthrepomst. xvL 269 They bumbast their Doublets. x8ae 


» (x6xx) To Rdr. s To cover 
no, (he) had bomebasted, ai.d 
M Garcoigne Steels GL Epil. 
rieand perfume. s6$d Bulwkr 
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Scott Abbot jrv, My stomach has no room for It; it fa •. too 
util bombasted out with straw and bucknun. 

2. JSf. and irons/. To stuff, well out, Inflate. 

IJH Studley Seneca’s JMm(ii6i) 136 Her hawse breast 


mbasted is wyth pryde. iWp Nashs Lent . Sim (1871) 
i(8 The first jihould^have his gut bombasted with beef* 1607 


Chatham Sussy DtAmb. Plays 1873 IL 43 A 
that by his greatueaso Burnouts his private 
public riches. 3604 T. Scott Vox Dei 68 Apia 


put man . 
ivate roofes, with 
place and people 


bombasted their reputations with the winds of com- 
plement. 1633 U bywood Eng. Trent. Prol , Not so much. . 
As Song, Dance, Masque, to bumbaste out a Play, alas 
South by in Q. Rev. XXVII. 34 The want of incidents . . 
he has endeavoured to supply by invention, and in bom- 
bastingthe fable with machinery. 

b. To swell out, render grandiose (a speech or 
literal ...... ... 

>073 


try composition) with bombastic language. 
\ SL Scot He/ Card. (1578) Epitt., Not bumbui 


_ _ ^ ... , bumbasting 

the same with the figures uuTflowere of eloquence. 1M9 
Br. Haul 5a/. l iv.9 Then strives he to bumbast his feeble 
lines With farre-fel 


Then strives he to bumbast his feeb 
it phrase. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. 
xxv. (163a) 83 That doth . . bumbast his labours with high 
swelling andbeaven-disimbowelling words. 

Boiabaat, PpL a. Also 6 7 bumbast(e. 
[pa. pple. of Bombabe v. to stuff ; but in later use 
hardly separable from the sb. used attrib .] 

1 1. Stuffed, padded, puffed out. Obs. 

>078 Gascoigne Wks. (2587) 157 Hyn bombast hose wyth 
linings manifold. x6$$ A rt{f. Handsomeness 44 A bumbast 
or bolstered garment. 

2. fig. Puffed, empty, inflated; over-elaborate. 
Of language : Turgid, grandiloquent, bombastic. 

1604 Shakjl Oth. i.i. is A bumbast circumstance, Horribly 
stufft with Epithites of warre. 16x6 Pasquil 4 Hath. iv. 
316, 1 doe hate these bumbaste wits, That are puft vp with 
arrogant conceit. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. <$• A 6. Physic laa 
He acorns to be frightened at a Bombast word, or Fustian 
Term. 1761 Gibson Decl. 4 F. (180a) VI. 134 note , Forty 
bombast lines. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 435 A frothy, verbose, 
and bombast writer. 184a Maitland Notes fc. 11. 26. 

Bombast(e, variant of Bumbaste v. Obs. 

Bombasted, ppl. a. [f. Bombast v., which see 
for pronunciation. J 

f 1. Stuffed or padded with cotton- wool ; puffed 
out. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes A not. Abus. (1877) 55 Stuffed, bombasted 
and sewed. 161s Markham Count r Content. (1649) 111 
Which Hats are soft bu mbasted routes ot leather. 16*6 


T. H. Caussins HoiyCrt.ws 4 Your garments play ted, bum. 
basted, loose hanged. 

2 . Inflated, turgid (language), arch. 

1589 Puttf.nham Eng. Poesie (Arb. ) a66 Vsing such born- 
basted wordcri, as seeme altogether farced full of winde. 
1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Croat, xi. tf 1.99 With brog- 
godokean and bumbasted words. 1809 Southky in Q. Rev. 
XXXIX. 103 The bombasted heroics of Dryden’s tragedy. 
+ 3 . Characterized by bombast. Obs. 

11x619 Fothf.rby Atheotn. it. i. §8. (i6aa) 190 Lcontinus 
Gorgias, that bombasted Sophister. xfiao Melton Astrolog. 
15 The souldiers bumbasted Tongue. 

t Bombostor (see the vb.). Obs. [f. as prec. 
•f -eh 1 .] One who stuffs or pads. 

161 1 Cotgr. , Embourrenr ', a stufler, bumbaster or puffer up 
of things with flocks, etc. xtoB Motteux R abe/aid Pantag. 
Prognost. v, Stuffers and Humbastcrs of Pack-saddles. 

Bombastio (Itfmbmstik), a. [f. Bombast sb. 
+ -ic.] 

1. Of the nature of bombast ; inflated, turgid. 

1704 Key to Rehearsal Prcf. 4 Outdoing them in their 

Buinbastick Bills. 1756 Nugent Montesquieu's S/ir. Laws 
xxviit. i, Frivolous in the substance, and bombastic in the 
style. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 600. x86x Tullocii 
Eng, Punt . ii. 326 His bombastic words signify nothing. 

2. Given to the use of bombastic language. 

1707 Dr Foe Hist. Ap/ar. iv. (1840) 30 A certain bom- 
bastic Author. 1864 Kingsley Rom. a Teut. iii. 39 Claud ion, 
the poet, a bombastic panegyrist of Roman scoundrels. 


Bomb&'Stioal, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 

+1. Of or pertaiuing to the padding of garments. 

*850 Bui.wrr Anthrofomet. xix. 105 If they be not cor- 
pulent (they] counterfeit (it) by the bombosticai dissimula- 
tion of their garments. * 

2. *= Bombastic. 


1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. Pref. 7 Barbarismes . . fit only 
for the bombostical l Anatomy of Paracelsus. 1898 Halpin 
in Grosart's Spenser ( 1882) 111 . Introd. 94 He was. .pedantic 
and bombostical. 

Bombastically, adv. [f. prec. + -Lv 2 .] In 
a bombastic manner, with bombastic language. 

1803 Etiin. Rev. II. 103 We are bombastically told that 
all the oaten- . . arose from the new philosophy. 1833 
F. W. Newman Horace 31 The strife between the two u 
bombastically terrific. 

t Bombas ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bombast v. 
4 -i no 1 .] Padding. 

160a Florio Montaigne (1634) 693 The bombasting of my 
doublet, serves me now for no more use then a stomacher. 
x6ix Cotgr., Embonrrement, a stuffing, or bumbasting with 
flockes, haire, etc. 

BombawtiouB, a. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Bombast sb. 
4 * -tous.] Of or pertaining to cotton. 

Iis4 Galt Rotheieue II. iv. i. 98 The spindle, .drawing in 
the bombastious rowan, and growing thicker and thicker. 

t Bombastly, adv. Obs. * Bombastically. (In 
H. Walpole) 

t Bomboirtry. Obs. rare [f. Bombast sb. 
4 -rtJ Bombastic composition. 

1704 Swift T. Tab Wks. 1760 1 . 37 Bombastry and buf- 
foonry, by nature lofty and light, soar highest of all. 


: (bp’mbseks). [Altered from L. bombyx 
raw silk ; see Bonbage.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Sterculiaeem), which bear a fruit con- 
taining seeds surrounded by a beautiful silky fibre ; 
esp. B. Ceiba , the Silk-cotton tree of West Indies. 

*•34 Hat. Philos. III. Phys. Ceog . (U. K. S.) 46 Hum- 
bpldt measured . . a bombax ceiba more than xao feet high. 
1863 Wanderings W. Africa I. 143 Scattered with tall 
Bentaogt or Bombax trees. 1M4 Rdin. Rev . July 159 
Stately oombaxes, flecked with the snowy tufts of thebr 


urattng se 

Bombax/obs. f. Bombyx. 

Bombaseen, -adn(e, vat. of Bombasine 
B omb-boat, obs. form of Bumboat. 

Bombed (bpmd, bp mbud), ///. a. rare. [od. 
F. bomb! rounded like a bomb.] Hounded, convex. 

187a Browning F(fine lx. aa That bomb&d brow, that 
eye. a kindling chrysopraa, Beneath its stiff black lash. 
BomblO (bpmbik), a. [f. L. bomb-yx silk-worm 
(see Bombyx) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
silk-worm ; as in bombie acid, an acid secreted by 
the silk-worm, now believed to be nearly pure 
acetic acid (Syd. Sec. Lex.). 

*8x6 Mrs. Marckt Conv. Chem. (1841^ 1 1 . 335. 1836 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 47/x There are also certain acids 
almost peculiar to individual animals, such as the bombie. 

f Bo'mbioe. Obs. rare. [var. of Hombace, con- 
formed to L. bombyx , bombycem.] Raw cotton. 

1599 MohwVng Evonym. 6 Putting wull of woode, or bom- 
bice into the upper hoole of the aludel. 

Bombllate (tyrmbilitt), v. rare~°. [f. reputed 
L. *bombildre, an erroneous reading (commonly 
accepted in med. L.) of bo mbit are to hum, buzz, 
f. bombus hum, buzz.] intr. To hum, to buzz. 
Only in mod. Diets. 

Bombilatlon (bpmbilFi*Jon). Also 7 bom- 
bulAtion. [f. as prcc. : see -ation. The L. word 
is bombitatio.] Humming, buzzing, droning sound. 

'S646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 89 How to abate the 
vigour thereof, or silence its bombilation, a way is promised 
by Porto. 1656 Blount Glossogr Bombilation. a humming 
as of Bees, f’ »/. Err. 1885 Pall Mall (». 17 Feb. a A con- 
certo of regurgitations and nasal bombilation* 

Bombfil, bombie, obs. forms of Bumble. 
Bo'mbinate, v. ff. L. bombittdre a conupt or 
doubtiul variant of bombitdre , or bombizare\ see 
Bomhilatr.] To buzz, make a buzzing noise. 

[Kasblais 11. vii, Questio subtilissima, utruin chimera in 
vacuo boinbinans possit coniedere Kecundos intentiones. (In 
ridicule of the subtle discussions of the Schoolmen.)] 1880 
Swinburne Study Shake, iii. 199 ed. a> As easy and as pro- 
fitable a problem to solve the Rabelaisian riddle of the 
bombinating chinucra. 1880 Daily Hews ax June The 
power of a chinuera bombinating in a vacuum to eat second 
intentions is scarcely less suggestive of a. .solution. 

Bombination (bpmbin^ Jw). rvbl. sb. from 
prec. ; cf. Bombilation.] Buzzing, humming. 

1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) II. xxiv. 304 The larger 
humble-bees, whose bombination, booming, or bombing, 
may be heard from a considerable distance. 

Bombi&g ityrmig, br-mirj), vbl. sb. [f. Bomb v. 
+ -IN0 1 .] An attacking with bombs; bombarding. 
1691 Luttrell Brief RelA 1857) II. 195 Tl»e bombing of 
which had cost them a good summ of money and men. 1719 
D* U rfky Pills (187a) II. xa9 The General would leave Bomb- 
ing, Of Towns in hot Campaigns. 

Bombing, obs. form of Booming. 
t Bo mb-ketcb. Obs. [See Bomb and Ketch.] 
A small ketch-rigged vessel, carrying one or two 
mortars for bombarding. 

1693 l.ond. Gas. No. a86a/a Several Bomb-ketches, Fire- 
ships, etc. *763 GentL Mag. 341 Four French men of war 
and a bomb-ketch, entered the bay. 1830 1 . Taylor The 
Ship 105 The bomb-ketch is contrived to carry one mortar, 


but i» yet enough of a ship to bear the ftea. 1873 Johnson^ 
New Univ. Cycl. (New York) I. 548/1 Bomb-ketch, an oh- 
solete form of mortar-vessel . . nearly seventy feet long and 
drew eight or nine feet of water. It. .carried two mortars. 

Bombo, Bomboat, var. of Bumbo, Bumboat. 

Bombou (bp'mbas, bp* m boa), a [In sense 1, 
f. L. bombus , a. Or. fioftfio s boom, hum 4 -ous : in 
sense 2 f. Bomb sb .] 

1 1 * Booming, humming. Obs. 

X 7 I 9 tr. Panciroilus' Rerum Mem. I. iv. xii. roa The 
Indians . . beating . . Drums . . made an horrible Noise, and 
a Bombous kind of Sound. Ibid. II. xviii. 383 Call'd Bom- 
bardte, from the bombous kind of Noise they make. 

2 . Convexly rounded ; having the shape of a 
fragment of a bomb or sphere. 

*878 Bell Gegtnbauer *s Auat. 433 In some parts as, for 
example, on the head, theyoften have a bombous surface, 
and are set irregularly. s88a in Jenl. Liun. Soc . XVI. X95 
Dorsal profile rather high and bombous over the disk. 

Bomb-proof, a. and sb. [see Proof.] 

A. adj, strong enough to resist bombs or shells. 

■788 Gtntl - bfag. XXV. 390 There is no magaane bomU 
proor. 


I Beveridge Hut. India III. vm. viii 518 The 


grand mosque, which was supposed to be bomb-proof, site 
F. Griffiths Artil. Mem. (ed. 9) 948 Casemates, .are made 
bomb-proof. 

B. sb. Bomb-proof shelter or structure, 
ifiea J. Barlow Columb. vii. 618 And housed in. bomb- 
proof all the host she bore. x8x* Welungton Let. InGurw. 
Dispell. s6a, I do not think bomb proof absolutely necte- 
sary. 1881 Russell in Times 11 June, We entered a lofty 
bomb-proof, which was the bed-room of the commanding 


officer, xfiye DaUyNeun xs Nov., In the rear of the bomb- 
proofs. .were the earthworks, .for batteries of field gun* 
Bomb-lhftll (brm-, bfmjel). » Bomb a. 

1708 Lend. Goa. No. 4467A Kill'd . . by a piece of Bomb* 
Shell s88o Motley Netheti (1868) 1 1 . xlv. eo6 The famous 
• . letter, which descended like a bombshell, in the midst 
of the decorous council -chamber. 



testines, ears, etc. 

■ 78 S Chambers Cycl. Sn/A *v. 1880 Syd. See . Lex., 

Bomous , a ringing noise in the ear* Also a sonorous move* 
ment of flatus in the intestine* 
f 2. Mit music, an artificial Miotion with the 
hands, imitating, in cadence and harmony, the 
buzzing of bees . 1 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1755 . Obs. 
3. Entomol. The genus of insects containing the 
humble-bees. 

t Bombyoinft (bp*mbisin), a. Obs . [ad. L. 
bombydnus , f. bombyx silk-worm, silk.] 

1. Silken, silk ; also as sb., a silk fabric. 

iflM Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 90 Let vs proceed vnto the Sitke 
or Uombycine fleece, whereof there is greet plentie in China. 
1730 -6 Bailey, Bombycine , Silk Yam or silken Cloth, silken. 

2. Of cotton, of paper made of cotton. 

x886 W. M. Lindsay in A tad. 4 Dec. 389/1 In No. 073 we 
have the oldest dated bombycine (1. e. cotton paper \ MS. • . 
No. tio6, a cotton-paper MS., with leaves enlarged by linen- 
paper borders. 

i Bombyoinoiui (hrmbi-sinns), a. Obs. [f. L. 
bombycin-us silken + -oub.J 

1. Made of silk, silken. 

««fl8 in Blount Glossogr. syex in Bailev. 

2. Of a pale yellow colour, like the silk-worm 
before it spins. 

1794-8 E. Darwin Zoom, (1801) 1 1 . 5 What is peculiar to this 
disease . . is the bombycinous colour of the skin, which like 
that of full-grown silkworms, has a degree of transparency 
with a yellow tint, c 18*0 T. Sandwith Venous Congest, xo 
That pale sickly hue which Darwin calls bombycinous. 

I BombylioUM, a. Obs. [f. L. bombylius, a. 
Gr. iSofA&vhibs a humble-bee or other buzzing insect 
(f. Pofi&o r boom, hum), now made the generic 
name of a dipterous insect, the Humble-bee Fly.] 
Buzzing, humming, like a large bee. 

17x3 Denham Phys. Thcol. iv. xiv. 949 The Horse Fly . . 
is vexatious to horses — not by stinging them, but only by 
their homhylious noise, (mispr. bombylicus ; bombilious m 
an error of recent Diets. ] 

II Bomby* (ty mbiks). Also 5 bombax. [L. 
bombyx (in med.L. bombax ), a. Gr. p6ft&v£ the 
silk-worm, silk.] 

1. The silk -worm. 

1398 Trevua Barth. De P. R. xvm. xviii. (1495) 777 The 
Bombax fyrstc cometh forth as a worme . . that gnawyth 
caul leuys and vyne leuys. .and weuyth webbea aa spynners 
doo. 1733 Chamukrs Cycl. Sufp ., Bombyx is ..a name 
given to the silk -worm. *837 40 HaururtonCVocAni. 1863147. 

+ 2. Haw silk. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xciiL(X495) 594 InMau- 
ritanea growen wonder hie trees . . as it were wyth bee re or 
wyth wulle . and therof ben clothes made by crafte ; as it 
were bombax. 

3. Pint. A genus of moths, of which the most 
impoitant is the Silk-wonn moth (. Bombyx mori). 
Sometimes any moth of the sub-ovder Bombycina. 

1847 Careen ter Zool | 710 The genus Bombyx u one of 
great interest and importance. 1837 J. Grkenk Pupa Dig- 
ging 21 The collector in want of any particular tree-feeding 
lloinbyx or Noctua. 

1 4. (See quot) Obs. 

2638 Rowland MoufftCs Theat. Ins. 920 The Bombyx . . 
U a creature resembling the Wasp, of a black hue, having 
asting like as the Wasp hath. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. *v. 

Borne, bomme, obs. forms of Bomb, Boon. 
Bomer&ng, obs. form of Boomerang. 
Bomespor (b^o mapij). Also 8 bomaparo. 
[f. Du. boom tree, pole 4 spar spar.] * A spar of 
a larger kind.' Smvth Sailors Word^bk. 1867 . 

x 66 o Act 19 Chas. It, iv. Schcd., Bomespara the hundred, 
containing xao. 1727 W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp. 410 
For which they import . . Bomsparcs. 

Bominable, aphetic form of Abominable. 
t Bomtnation, a. Obs. [Aphetic form of 
Abomination, used attrib.l Abominable. 

1389 Hay any Work: 1844) xo By reason of his bomtnation 
learning. 1399 Chapman Hum. Dayet Myrtk Flays 1B73 
1. 106 O bom mi nation ldole, lie none of them. 

Bommeree, variant of Bummarke. 

II Bon (boh), a. The French word for ' good ' ; 
adopted in ME. from OF., in the form bon, bone, 
Boon, q.v. ; also used in certain French phrases. 
Bon-aeoord (b^nfikp jd). Se. Agreement, good- 
will, good-fellowship ; an expression of good will. 

0x670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I, J. 914 (Jam.) Articles of 
Bonaccord to be condescended upon «by the magistrates of 
Aberdeen. Ibid. 9x6 A peremptory or present answer of 
bon -accord or roal -accord. Ibid. 11. 37 During the time he 
wax in Aberdeen, he got no bon-accord drunken to him. 
Mod. 1 Aberdeen is sometimes called * the city of Bon-acvord'l 
the word is also frequent in the titles of Soottuh charitable 
and convivial societie*) 

SoMfcritlaa (boft-krttyseft). Also 6-7 -dhrea- 
tlen, -orostlon. [Fr. ■■ * good Christian 1 .] A name 
given to one or two kinds of pears. 
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rs if&Arte of Planting 39 Specially lb* Pesn calMha* 
Chresuen. iN« tvttvN A si. Hort. 11799) 191 Witter Jfier- 
gumot, Winter liun-crest ten. 1691 -Rapin’* Garden, 
jm In Amit«nut'a rule the Sabine boon Added B<m-cr48Mt* 
to their former uoreai. 170! Mottkvx Rabelais tv. IlftfU 
call them hon-ebristian or good-chrfotian peon, ite £ou- 
don EucycL Cartiming, Kitchen /Van 60 Spanish , bun 
Chretien, long known in France, probably from Spain. ' 

Bob mot t boh mo, pi. moz >. [Fr. - ‘good laying .] 
A clever or witty toying ; a witticism, repartee. 

173S Kino in Swt/t’s Lett. \ 1768) IV. 115 What b he doing 
withhie bone hioinT 1781 Gowraa Truth ys? The Scripture 
whm hie jest-book, whence he drew Bon mote to gofft Jn 
C hristian und the Jew. 1894 lfvaoN Juan xuu xcvii, What 
unexpected ernes Await those who have studied their bon 
uiots. i8e6 Disraeli i tv. Grey iv. iv. 151 Come ! a bon- 
mot. 1875 Gmknimn Lett. 4 Soc. Aims vi. 146 The bon- 
mots that circulate m Society. 

Ban-ton tbrn-UriD. arch. Good style, good 
breeding ; polite or fashionable society ; the lash- 
fonablc world. Also aitrib . 

1771 Smollett Humph. t /. (1815) too She lives In the bon 
ton . . and m visited by persons of the first fashion. 1807 
W. Ikvinu Salmag. (1834) 356 To harangue the bon-ton 
reader. s86g Pals Mali G. 1 Aug. to/* There was a word, 
or rather a phrase, in common use among them a century or 
bo gone by which has fallen into desuetude with us. No 
one now speaks of ton. 

Bon-flmt (Uni v/vaA) ; fern . bonne vivante 
(bon v/viht). One fund of good living ; a 
gourmand. 

*79 ® Man. ft R.I. Eookwobth t'ract. F.dttc. (i8ae> I. 357 
The sympathy of bon vtvauis is . . very lively and sincere 
towards each other. 1804 Byron Juan xv. lxiv. But though 
a * bonne vivante* . . Her stomach’s not her peccant part 188a 
Frasers Mag. July, 46 He was also a bon-vivant, a diner- 
out, and a story-teller. 

See Bonaik, Bonam.t, Bon-bon, Bonohikp, Bon* 
crack, Uonukk, Uonhomib, Bonhonmk; cf. Bonne. 

Bon, obs. f. inrun , Bound, ready, and Boon. 

t Bonable, a. Ohs. rare - 1 . ? A corruption of 
bominable . abominable. ( Also conjectural ly refei red 
to Han to cixise. Bone, and F. bon good.) 

*878 J* Snu. Gamut . Curt on in. ii, Diccon ! it is a ven- 
geable knave, gammer, 'tis a bonable whoreson. 

Boxuboa bark. The bark of a Thymelaccous 
shrub vDaphnopsis (ini folia) found in Jamaica. 

1796 P. Bhownk Jantana 37a Bonace-burk Tree. Tlie 
bark makes very good ropes 

II Bona fide. utv. and adj. [I,, bond fide «■ 

* with good faith Commonly anglicized in pro- 
nunciation as (Iwu-na bi’di), though classical 
scholars sometimes pieserve the Latin quantity of 
the vowels, with nr without the Latin vowel sounds.] 
A. adv. In good laith, with sincerity; genuinely. 

■94* 3 Ac/ 34 4 35 dm. I' 1 ( 1 , iv. The same to precede bona 
fide, without frautfo. 1800 Holland Livy xxxii. xxxiii. 830 
He dealeth not soundly and bona fide [aequo cum fids agU) 
in treaties of jMiace. 171a Loud. Gas. No. 6083/3 A Hone. . 
that is not Bona Fide his own. 17m Smoaton Edystme L. 

1 bonu fide employed in the 


| 177 Our men were really and I 
Edyatone sendee. 


■dysti 

B. Oiij. (orig. used with agent nouns, or those 
involving some quality, as in * bona fide pur- 
chaser', * bona fide poverty’, * bona fule traveller'.) 
Acting or done in good faith ; sincere, genuine. 

Powkix Devises \ 1837) II. 17 Act not to extend to 
bonft fide purchasers far a valuable consideration. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 5 Aug. t7o/a Interfering with the bona fide character 
of the proceeding. 1880 A fed. Temp. Jml. No. 30. 83 The 
bona fide poor are benefited. 

Hence Bomafl’dioally, adv . nonce-wd. 

xSaa South ky Lett. (1856) III. 314 Two men who love 
nonsense so cordially, and naturally, and bonfifidically. 

II Bon* fidtl ( 1 * 7 *nfi lorais). Law. f L. bona 
fides good faith.] Good faith, freedom from in- 
tent to deceive. 

i8gs Penny Cyct, Supp. I. 9*4/1 Bona Fides Is therefore 
opposed to fraud, and is a necessary ingredient in contracts. 
*88 Law Reports XX IX. Chanc. Div. 468 It was said that 
this shewed bona fides on tlieir part 

t Bouses. Sc. Obs. Also bonnage. [app. 
variant of won auk, perh. confused with bondage. ] 
Services rendered by a tenant to his landlord as 
part of rent. 

1791 Statist. Arc. Scott. I. 433 Bonnage is on obligation 
on tne part of the tenant to cut down the proprietor's corn. 
This duty he must perform when called on. 1794 Donaldson 
A^ric. Seen*. A incard. 1x3 (Jam.) Another set of payments 
consisted in serviced, emphatically called Uonagc (from bond- 
ageX These were exacted 1 1 seed-time, in ploughing and har- 
rowing the proprietor’s land . . in harvest, in cutting down 
his crop, am C. Innes Sk. Scotch Hist . ill 384 A lease of 
a half-murk lend of Port Loch Toy, with steeibow and ‘ boiv> 
age ’.according to custom. 

t Bo&AgA. Obs. Alto bonogh, bonough, 
bownogh. [Irish : O'Reilly has buana a billeted 
soldier, also luanadh a soldier ; Keting in O'Curry 
II. 379 btuutadh * permanent soldiers of the Kings 
of Erins '.] A permanent soldier. 

aSoo Dymmok Ireland \ 1849) jv (Tyrone’*) wealth* . . wilbe In 
thorte tyme exhausted, by tne maynteyninge of hie Bonogh*. 
t8)g T. Stafford Psec. Hib. Hi. iiBai) 43 Three hundred 
Were Bonoughes, the beet ftarniahed men for the warre. 

t Bonukt. Obs. Also 6-7 bonnaght, fro* 
nogbtgr, 7 bonnaght, bohnoght. [Irish: O’Reilly 
luur bumacht subsidy, quartering of soldiers; 
O' Donovan buanacht military torviefc] 


t 


A tax or tribute formally levied by Irish ehkfe for 
the maintaaanee of soldiers. 

iel8 in Dymmok Ireland App. (1843' 88 Bonogh tea due 
to die Queen* MMeatie tor her UaHogla— c*. x*86 X Hooke* 
Gtram.IreL in Hotiuskrd 11. 78A The Irish impositions of 
qulnio and Kverie, cartings, carnage* . . loimaght and eueh 
lika s^u T. Stawoio Pan Hib. v. (r8ei) 69 Lorgepro- 
mises , for increasing hb Bonneght, 1807 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876. III. xviU, 337 Ike baruarous practke»of eodber- 
mg and bonaght . . borrowed from those native chieftain*. 
fB<mftir(a, «• Obs. Forms: 4-5 boaore, 
As boner ^0,-aire, 5 -our, -ayr,-6yTe, 6 bonnatr, 
7 bonayre, 4-7 bonalr. fa. OF. bonnaire gentle, 
courteous, affable, shortened from debonnaire. The 
accent shifted in MKJ 

1 . Well-bred, gentle, courteous, kind, complaisant. 
e isoo A*. A (is. 6739 With wordes bonere, Heom answerith 
writhe faire. #1393 A'. A*. A Hit. P. B 743 Blessed be how 
. .*o boner ft hewed. *1430 How Gd. Wijf taunts Dam . 
ioj in Babeee Bk. <x868) 41 To bitter ne to boouur with 
hem ne be. 1460 Lydeaus Disc. 1797 Sche y* 

make and boneyre. 154a Sarum Manual (x 4 To be bonere 
and buxum in l>edde and at the borde. s8oo Holland 
Livy iv. ii. 446 Ta have been . . mode more bonaur and 

{ rations. x8 eg Cockkram i, Bonayre , gentle, milde. 1898 
'hillivs Bonair, see Debonair. 

2 . quasi » Bonaiklt. 

ct 3*0 Sir Tristr. 1. xxix, The mariner spec bonair. c 139* 
Will. Paierne 333 Bare he boxumly ft bonurc. 

t Bonairly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY®: cf. 
F. boMuaircment (Cotgr. )] Courteously ; meekly. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3387a (Fairf.) He hat can mare hen a- 
nofier bonerli [other MSS. debonerlil to teyche hi* broker. 
1340 Ayenb. 965 Lybbe we sobrelycha . . an bonayrelyche. 
xgaa Ivor M At Child in HozI, DodsUy I. 343 Look ye bow 
boneriy to my bidding. 

t Bonairnggg. Obs. [f. as prec. + -NKB8 : cf. 
next.] Gentleness, mildness, courtesy. 

c 1373 Wvci.ir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 1. 357 Bonerneme, hat in a 
vertue of inekenesse, whanne men done as h«i ben conseilid. 
138a Wyci.if x Cor. iv. ax Schai 1 come to Jou . . in spirit 
ol bonernessc, or myldenssie f 
t Bonairty. Obs. Forms : 4 boneryte, -arte, 
-alrete. [a. Ob'. boner/e, later bonfi)airtU Cotgr.); 
see Bon aik.] - prec. 

1393 R. Brunnk llandl. Svnne 1037 Twey wyramen..Of 
so moche boneryte. c X3i* K. R. A llit. P. A. 761 He calde 
me to hys bonerte. c tdm Chaucer Mslibeus 7658 By pild 
and by bouairete. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Bona trite. 

t Bonally, bonaillie (bona'ii, -rli). St. 

Also 5 ( pi. ) bonalais, 8 bonnalUe, bonnaillle, 
0 bonnail. [acl. F. bon good + alter to go, going.] 
Good-speed, fare- well; as in ‘to drink one's bon- 
allie' : cf. boon voyage, B<n>n a. a. 

\ r>xht gloidly 
?r Witcher, in 
337 1 Jam. 1 His son soilod. .and 
gave not his father his bonnaillie. s8xx Scott Biufr. Mem. 
Leyden in Edin. Ann. Reg. IV, A party of his friends had 
met . . to drink, in Scottish phrase, his Bonallie. 1830 — 
Ftsrew. Mackenzie 4, 1 drank his bonnail And farewell to 
Mackenzie, High Chief of KintaiL 
Boa&no, obs. form of Banana. 

R Bonanza (brnte-nsk). U. S. colloq. [Sp. ; - 
fair weather, prosperity, f. L. bon -us good.] 

1 . (See quot. The bonanza mines par excellence 
were the great silver ones on the Comstock lode. 
Sec Sat. Rev. 31 July 1866.) 

‘ ‘ “ v. CTCXVII. re The ‘boss 


«iuc . iii. trwn- vyy **#*$ ww «*• «< 
e 1470 Henry Wallace ix 45 Bonalais drank 1 
in a morow, Syn leiff thai tuk. *7. . Trial for 
Statist. Acc. Scotl.XVlll. 537 iJam.i His son soilod. .and 


1878 N. Amer. Rev. 

road king and the bonanza Cross us. 


. the ‘roib 
Raymond Min . 


ing Glass., Bonanza, in miners’ phrase, good luck, or a 
body of rich ore. A mine is in bonanza when it is profit- 
ably producing ore. 

fig. 1878 R. Taylor in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 23a If 
silence be golden, he wus a 1 bonanza '. 1883 Harper’s Mag. 
Nov. 940/1 This . . company . . proved . . a bonanza to its 
stockholders. 

2 . aitrib., as in bonansa farm, a farm which is 
a * mine of wealth ' ; one on a large scale with all 
modem scientific appliances ; so bonanaa farmer. 

1883 Fisheries Exhik f atal. 79 The bonanza forma of 
America, where every kind of agricultural process is ac- 
complished by steam. 1884 Lisbon ( Dakota ) Star 37 June, 
One of Ransom county’s bonanza farmers. 

Bonapartism ib?u’ii&pajtiVm). [see -tsm.1 
Attachment to the government and dynasty founded 
in France by Najxricon Bonaparte. 

1814 T. Jefferson Writ, f 18301 IV. 947 Disgraced by 
association in opposition with the remains of Bonaparten 


association . 

1839 Arnold Let. in Lfft A Corr. 11&44) 1 . vi. 390 No- 
thing can be more opposite than Liberalism and Ronapart- 
“ ** "w/f^vy Sept. 7 Germany will not move 


1870 Pall Mi 
a finger in the cause of Bonapartism. 


Also 


Bonapartiat (b^niXputist), sb. and a. 
Buonapartist. JTtee * 18 T .1 

A. sb. An adherent of the government and 
dynasty of the Honmpartes in France. 

. 1813 jf. W. Croker in Papers (1884) 1- »»- «* We drovw 
into Abbeville, where thi garrison were savage Buonapart- 
isU. 1873 Daily Npwe x/sfpt. 4/4 A blank denial of the 
national sovereignty, .huheno a first article in the faith 
alike of OrleanUtf, Renlblfcans, and Bonapartlsts. 

B. adj. Adhering to Bonaparte or Boeapartisra. 

Mg Pall Mall G. x Sept. a A new Bonapartiat pillar of 

bonarate. Erroneous adaptations 
of the Russian Baranets, the Scythian Lamb, a 
fabulous plant. See Babomts. 


S8f88nvatna Am Martas m 1.1.(1841)86^ True Pnfo , 
fast in the grouod Mitt addring, Mu on grew.. Such 
an those Bonareu in Scythia brad Of abodtr s e eds, nod 
with grata fodder fed. s8as Loses Susans. Dm Martas u. 
ufioniyiftet which Is os much to ray os a little L am b s * 
Bonargaa, obs. form of Boeiiaaotce. 

II Bfi'BMa’lNk Obs. [a. It. buonafvba ‘as we 
say good stuffe, Butt is a good wholesome plum- 
caeelted wench ' (Florio), £ buona good, tvba robe, 
dress, staff, gear.] A wench ; ‘s showy wanton* L 
9897 Srakr. * Hen. IV, til. fi. 98 Wee knew whore the 
Bone-Robe's were. t88i Dureow Kbtd Apr. i.i, Such food 
for Concupiscence, such BOea-Roba’ tie* Scott Higoi 
xvi. Your lordship is for a frolic into Ahatiat 
* found ‘ 


bone- robes to be 1 

II Bosub*aua, bona'ittiii. Zooi. (Alto 6 bo* 
naelus, bonaae.) [a. L. bonasus , a. Gr. fibmnt 
bison.] A genus (or species) of the ox family 
(Bovidm ) : tne Bison. See also An kooks. 

188* Bossbwkll Armorio 38b, The ftride is of y* Dia- 
mond, a Bonaze Perle. . Bonasius is a Baasta in fourtnebka 
a Bull. 1774 Coldsm. Nat. Hist. (x86a» I. xiv. 934 The Cow 
kind, comprehending the Unu, the Buffalo, the Bison, and 
the BoneMUS. 1700 Bewice Quadrupeds \ 18341 43 Whether 
It be the wild or the tome Ox, the Bonasua or the Uru*. - 

t Bonjurentur*. Obs. [app. ad. It. buona- 
venttera good luck ; in quot. 1x9s the name of a 
ship ; of the generic use no explanation appears.] 

L" A kind ot boat or ship. 

1399 Bkkton Pilgr. Paradise Wk*. 1873-9 1. 13 The pil- 
gnme must im burke. Within a shippe the Bunnaventure 
named. 1814 Way to Wealth in Hart. Mize. (Malh.) III. 
933 Busses, bonadventureR, or fisher-ships. 

2 . * The old outer mizen, long disused,' Smyth, 
Sailor's Word-bk. 

c 1990 Cot he Lorelles B. (1843) xa Some pulled up the bona- 


uenture. Some to howes the tope sayle dyde entre. 961 
Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen (Arb.) *3. *704 J. Hark 
Lex. Tec An. ».v. Missen-Mtut, Some great Ship* require 
two Imissens] ; ihcu tlua next the Main-most is the Main- 
miiuen ; and that next the Poop, the Bonavcnture-miSsen. 


B. ? An adventurer ; cf. Bonkvkki'oh. 


Oh sir, you 


vgnS Chatman Blind* Bepg. Plays 1873 1. 14 
are but bonaventure, not right Spanish I perocave. 
Bonsrift (bp navist). Also S bonny- vis. [ad. 
It. tmona vista good sight.] A sjiecies of tropical 
pulse (? LablaJb vulgaris ). 

X700 W. Kino Transact sourer. The Dr. resolves many 
Doubts and 1 Ufficultie* . . relating to . . the Bonavistt, und 
the Dildoe. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados ai6 'Hie Buona 
Vista commonly called ltonny-vis. 1883 Caval. A Roundh. 
in Barbados, lionavists. are a species of kidney beans. 

U Bon-bon (b^ h,b^ n, bp n,b^<ii). [Fr. ; « good- 
good ; a name 01 iginating ia the nursery ; c f. goody.] 
1 . A lozenge or other confection made of sugar. 
18x8 Moor* Pudge Font. Paris v, The bind of Cocaigne 
..Where for boil they have bon-bons, and claret for rain. 
*831 Disraeli Yng. Duke 3 Lady Fits- Pompey called twice 
a week . . with a supply of pine-apples or bon-bons. 

1 2 . A dainty, a delicacy. Obs. 
x8as Cook’s Oracle (ed. 3) 330 [In aj Catalogue of Persian 
* Bans Bons’, there is a list of a8 differently flavoured Mus- 
tards. J*a • Meg Door’ Cook 4 Housew. Man. 11. v. xa< 
note. They [onions] used to form the favourable bon-bons of 
the Highbinder. 

II Bonbonni&re (bohlwiyiT). [Fr., f. bon-bon.] 
A small fancy box to hold sweets. 

t86a Corah. Afag.V . 441 A bonbon nifcre full of sweetmeats. 
1883 Harped s mag. 899/x A huge floral offering . . had in- 
numerable pretty bonbonnidres floating at its long ribbon. 

Bono, obs. form of Bank sb . 1 
Bono# (bpns). [Origin unknown ; f related to 
Bm ncs.] 8u A large marble for playing with, 
b. A game played with such marbles. 

186* Yng. England I. 14T Bonce is played with very large 
marbles. One tmy pitches hit bonce, and another trios to 
•trike it, each throwing by turns. x86g Furnivall in Reader 
No. X46. 490/3 Little boys playing at bonce. 

Bonohe, obs. form of Bunch. 
t Bonohief. Obs. Forms: 4 bonohef, -ohlf, 
boonohief, 5 boncheff, -oheef, -ohyef, -oblef, 
boneohlef, bonneohere. [f. F. bon good +chcf 
‘head*, hence 'end, issue’ (see Chief) ; opposed 
to, and perhaps formed on analogy of, Mibguief.] 
Good fortune, prosperity, easy circumstances. 

c X340 Gaw.b Or. Ant. 1764 Ai wats bib ft bonchaf. 938* 
Trrvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1. 1. xu. 87 Good happes and 
boonchief, os wel os yuel happen and meschief, 193 Form 
A. St M. I. 603/9 If I consented 10 do here after your will; 
for bonchief or mischief that may befai unto me in this life. 
Bond (bpnd\ sb . 1 Also 4-5 bootxd, 5-7 bond*, 
6 bound. [MR. botid, a phonetic var.of Band sb . 1 
(cf. landlond, stand stand, etc.), used interchangeably 
with it in. early senses ; but bond preserved mom 
distinctly the connexion with bimt, bound, and is 
now the leading or exclusive form in branch II.} 

L lit . That with or by which a thing is bound. 
1 . Anything with which one's body or limbs are 
bound in restraint of personal liberty ; a shackle; 
chain, fetter, manade. arch, (and only in pi.). 

e ia§» Gen. ft Rx. 9930 Bondes ben leid onsymeon. <1349 
Cursor M. 7*09 (Tria.) Alb hb bondes hw btsko in two 
[other MSS. boajdoa, -is]. 1389 WvcUf Acis xv £ 96 The 
bondis of alb ben vnboumfen. W* Levin* Mauip. 188 
Bbnde, vinculum* mi Biblk Acts xxvi. 99 Altogether 
such art I eih, except these bonds. 1788 COwfei Task a ^8 


SOUS*. 


: BOIffD, : 

1 hud much mdurbunjfHlf the slave, And wear the hoods, 
than Eutca them on him. 

Jig. iSsa Bimolkv Ambn. Zoo L (1813) 1 . 44 As soon nibs 
ports at tho-onknolt within Ae sheik of the chrysatfs, hove 
acquired strength sefficiem to break the bonds that sur- 
round U. 

. b. abstt. Confinement, Imprisonment, custody. 
(In later times only in phtrdl.) arch, 
a saas .V/. Marker. *3 pn..p hstdes me fai bondes. nap 
l*#, 4 Ax. S075 1 c am. .bolden in bond. Eg|e R. Brunne 
CAron. 133 Aniulf. . was taken als thefe, ft abrouht in bond. 
f 1400 Gatmtyn 401 Loss ms out of bond, c m» Hymns 
Vtrg . 11867) 6 Let me neuere falls in boondis of pe quesd I 
im Smarm, John iil iv. 74, 1 . . will againe eosunit them to 
their bonds. 1667 Milton A L. 11. 007 To endure Kails, 
or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, span Skwel Hist. Quakers 
H795) 1 . 6r Drunkards, and fighter*, and sweaters, have their 
liberty without bonds. 1M4 Tennyson Bechet 190 Plate not 
tf bonds. 

t o. Our Lady's bonds : pregnancy ; confine- 
meat at child-birth, accouchement. Ok r. 

*504 Will if W. Pryor App., I Alys beyng la the bondis 
of owr lady, iggl Br. White in Strype Each Mom. 111 . 11. 
IxxxL a86 To dye in the bond, as they call it, of our Lady, 
and travail of cnild. 

2 . That with which a thing is bound or tied 
down, or together, so as to keep it in its position 
or collective form : formerly including metal hoops 
girding anything ; still the regular name for the 
withe which ties up a fagot, and in various 
technical senses. CL aUo 13. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1671 (Trin.) Bynde [)m tymber] Airste wi> 
balke & bonde. 1400 K . E. Wilts (1882) 46, z bonl rapusure 
with a bond of aeluer. *592-3 Act 34 4 35 1 fen. VII /, iii, The 
bonde of every whiche faggot te to conteine three quarters 
of a yarde. 1690 Locks; Hum. Und. 11. xxiii, What con- 
ceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this 
mass of Matter, kfm Jbi-kkriks Wild Life S. County 123 
Binding (the thatch] down with a crosswork of bonds, to 
prevent the gales, .unroofing the rick. 

+b. Formerly more generally, * string, band, tie*. 
x|88 Wvci.if Judges xvi. 13 If thou plattist seuene heeris 
of myn heed with a strong boond. c cage Merlin xxiii. 4x5 
Bounden 10 the sadcll with two bondes. a imo Kyng q 
H ermit 466 in Ha/I. E. P. P. 3* The frerc gaflhim bow in 
bond, lake, he scyd, draw up the bond. 1674 Pardon of 
Rome in Stavelcy Rom. Horse leach <1769' 53 In the Chircn 
of St. Cruets, .there is u Bond that Chryst was led with to 
his Crucifyeing. 

Jig. c sago Com. 4 Ex. eis 3 Non so wis. .De kufie undon 
Sis d rentes bond. 

ts. A bandage. Obs. | 

138a Wvclif John xi. 44 And anoon he that was deed, 
cam forth, bounden the hondis and feet with bondis (1611 
paue-clothes). tut K. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 
What quantite of length and brede ought the bondes to he T 
*670 Eachard Cent. Clergy in Arb. Garner VII. 239 To 
make a bond or give a glyatcr. 

+ 4 . A quantity bound together; bunch, bundle, 
e 146a Wright's Chaste W\fe as6 Scho toke hym a bonde 
[of hemp] . . And bade hym last on to bete. 1483 Caxtom 
Gold. Log. 67/z Abygail toke. .C bondes of grapes dreyde. 
II. fig. A restraining or uniting force. 

6. {fig. from 1) Any circumstance that tram- 
mels or takes away freedom of action ; a force 
which enslaves the mind through the affections or 
passion ; in pi. trammels, shackles. 

c za«» Gen. 4 Ex. 27*6 Moynes . . hente fie died wifi hise 
wond, And he fet dun in dedes bond. 139S Txevisa Barth. 
De P. R. 111. xiiL <14951 57 The soule. .muste suffre for the 
bonde of the body that he is joyned to. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
ii. 7 Hclde in the bond of senmute of synne. 1326 Pilgr. 
Per/. iW. de W. 1331) 37 Thou must cmie away all out- 
warde bondes whiche. .snolde lie let or hynderaunce to per- 
feccyon. 183a Landkr Rxped. Niger II. vi. 129 Nor does 
the marriage ceremony break the lionds of the woman's 
slavery. *87* Mosley Voltaire 1x886/ 25 Hindered by the 
tight bonds of an old order. 

6. A constraining force or tie acting upon the 
mind, and recognised by it as obligatory. 

*330 R. Brunne Chores. 960 he bondes or homage ft feaute. 
IMS West Symbol 1. 1. 1 3 Therefore it is termed the bond 
of right or law. zfei Hobbes Leviath. i.xtv.65 The Bond* 
by which men are bound, and obliged. 1769 Junius Lett. 

L 0 Justice is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a cheer- 
ful submission of the people, a 1878 J. H. Newman Hitt. 
Eh. 11876) l. t. iv. 17a What serves as a bond to-day will be 
equally serviceable to-morrow, 
tb. Obligation, duty. Obs. 
c >448 Pecock Re Jr. m. vil. 316 The ensaumple . . makith 
no boond that preestis . . lyue withoutc endewing of vnmou- 
able possesions. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 25311 160 b, 
Prayers of bonde or duty. 1531 Hr, Gardiner ut Stoye 
Reel Mem. 1 . 11. App. lx 148,1 know my duty and bond 
to your highnes. 1043 Burroughs* Exp. Homes v. (163*) 
831 There u no such bond upon conscience, .as this, etc 

7 . A uniting or cementing force or influence by 
which a union of any kind is maintained. 

xjBe Wvclif Rjhes. iv. 3 Besy for lo Icepe vnha of spirit 
in the bond of pecs. . 154a 6k. Cosh. Prayer, Quingum. 
Sunday Collect, Charitic, tlie vene bonde of peace and all 
vertue. sfifO Locke Hum. Usui. in. xi, Speech being the 
greet Bond that holds Society together, im Belsham Ess. 
I. viii. 163 An urgent and obvious want or some common 
bond of uniop. xSao W. Irving Sh. Bfe. 1 . 43 The only hood 
that can keep hearts together— unreserved community of 
thought and meting. 

b. Senses 6, 7. and 8 seem to be present in the 
bond/ tf wedlock or matrimony* 

ISSB Hraoar, Bonde of me tr l mn ye or wedlocks. bSm 
Swan. JuL C. su b ejo Withtnthe Bond of Marries* afiag 
iliLTOu Totrmh, Wka, 1738 I* 141 That divorce whim 


finally dissolves the bond, end frees both partita to a second 
Marriage, me Hughes Sheet No. sb§ p s He is ready to 
enter into the bonds of matrimony. mm Tennyson A'Amne 
1200 Our bond is not the bond of men and wife. 

8 . An agreement or engagement binding on him 
who makes it. b. A covenant between two or 
more persons. 

sms R. BauauiE Chrom. 31a If pe Kyng.. had mad bat 
bend, ft drawee it. « 13M Cmauce* Frusshi. T. 806, I yow 
release. .enary snrement and euery bond That ye ban raaad 
to am. eigen I lessee let 1673 O kktgis word ahuU beakingis 
bonde. aggsCovEaiMLR ysrAbuiIWeereyouraaeniauntcs, 
therfore make now e bonde with vs. axgfis Becon De. 
massds Holy Script, in Prayers, be. .1844***8 This confir- 
mation Is m it were a discharge of the godlathers bounds. 
c idle Sin J. Melvil Mem. (1735’ *> A Bond offensive and 
defensive. 1799 Robertson Hut. Scot. 1 . vh* 496 To unite 
the party a bond of confederacy was formed. *8*0 Cole- 
ridge rrund (18651 171 The whole treaty of Amiens is little 
more than a perplexed bond of compromise respecting Malta. 
1833 Marx vat P. Simple (1863) 145 My word's as good as 
myoond. t8§x Coal-fr. Terms Nortknmbrld. 4 Dark. 8 
Bond, the agreemeut to hire between coal owners and pitmen. 

1 0. To inter botuls : to give a bond, pledge one- 
self {obs.). To put under bonds : see qu«t. 

1963-87 Foxr A. 4 M. III. 35 J H I shall enter bonds, 
covenant, and promUe to appear. 1800 Kendall 7 'rav. 111 . 
lxxxiL 253 To put a prisoner under bonds is to order him 
to find \ml 

HI. Legal and technical senses. 

0 . Eng. Law. A deed, by which A (known as 
the obligor) binds himself, his heirs, executors, or 
assigns to pay a certain sum of money to 13 (known 
as the obligee ), or his heits, etc. 

A may bind himself to this payment absolutely and un- 
conditionally, in which case the deed is known as a single 
or simple bond (simplex obligation : bonds in this form are 
obsolete. Or a condition may be attached that the deed 
shall be made void by the payment, by a certain date, of 
money, rent, etc. due from A to B, or by some other per- 
formance or observance, the Mim named being only a penalty 
to enforce the performance of the condition, in which case 
the deed is termed a penal bond. 

xgfi West Symbol B ij. f 31 For a written Bond, is a Con- 
tract whereby any man LOitfesseih himselfc by has writing 
orderly made, scaled, and deliuered to owe any thing unto 
him with whom he contracteih. X996SHAKM. Merck. V. 1. iii. 
146 Goe with me loa Notarie, seale me there Your single bond. 
ai6g6 Br. Hall Rem. Whs. • 16601*82 One cares to make his 
mony sure by good bonds. 1805 J . Poole Reply R. Gardiner 
2 Devaux . . having lost the original bo ns . . importuned him 
until he signed afresh set. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trad* 
105 A bond, for money lent . . is a deed in writing, whereby 
one person binds himself to another, to pay a sum of money, 
or perform Rome other act. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
I.495 The Company petitioned the House of Commons for 
permission to raise two millions upon bond. 

b. Scotch Law . A mortgage. 

rS6e Burton Bk.-hnnter u. 131 We (Scotch] speak of a 
bond instead of a mortgage. 

10 . A document of this nature (but not necessarily 
or usually in the form of an ordinary bond) issued 
by a government or public company borrowing 
money : m modern use synonymous with debenture. 

■fift Prre. Parliament No. 123. 1902 Large sums of Loan 
Money, Borrowed money on the Publkk bonds. 1788 ). 
Powell Devises (1827) II. 25 Bonds of turnpike commis- 
sioners, and navigation shares. 1S73 Law Rep. 8 Q.B. 
179 The bond numbered B. 490 was drawn as one of those 
to be paid off. .accordinglo the conditions printed on the 
back of the debenture. iBIx Mobley Cobden 1 1 . sax Friends 
, .recommended him only to hold bonds or paid-up shares. 

1 L Surety ; one who becomes bail 

ifiep Star Chmmb. Cases ( 1886) 278 Some of them appeared 
by bond, zfifiy Pkpys Diary (*879) IV. 266 The King of 
England shall be bond for him. 

12 . In bond\ (goods liable to customs-duty) 
stored in special warehouses (known as bonded or 
bonding warehouses or stores) under charge of 
custom-house officers, till it is convenient to the 
importer to pay the customs-duty and take posses- 
sion. The importer on entering the goods pledges 
himself by bond to redeem them by paying the 
duty. So to take out of bond % release from bond. 

1851 Ht. Martineau Hist . Peace v. xiv, More foreign com 
was let out of bond. sSgx M'Culloch Taxation 11. x. 350 
Taking the price of bohea and low congou in bond in Loo- 


great Bond that holds Society together, trip Belsham Ess. 
I. viii. 163 An urgent and obvious want or some common 
bond of uniop. xSro W. Irving Sh. Bfe , 1 . 43 The only bond 
that eon keep hearts together— unreserved community of 


ItiLTcm Totrmh, Wka, 1738 I. 041 That divine* wfaid 


1 aking the price of bohea and low congou in bond hi Lon- 
don at 1/. per lb. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Rcon . 11. iii. (1876) 552 
A merchant may not wish to tell immediately the goods he 
imports, he is therefore permitted to place them In bond. 

18 . Technical uses : 8L Bricklaying and Masonry. 
The connexion or union of the bricks or stones in 
a wall or structure by making them overlap and 
hold together ; a method of disposing the bricks 
in a wall by which the whole is bound into one 
compact mass : as in English bomi , that in which 
the bricks are placed in alternate courses of 
* headers' (bricks laid with their ends towards the 
face of the wall or structure) and 'stretchers' 
(bricks laid longitudinally) ; Flemish bond \ that in 
which eabh couxse consists of alternate 4 headers' 
and ‘stretchers' 5 garden bond \ etc. ; alio a brick 
or stone placed lengthways through a wall to bind 
and strengthen it, a binder, bond-stone. b.'Cor- 
I ptntry. Toe jointing or fastening of two or more 
pieces 0f timber together; also In pi. tbe timbers 
used for strengthening the walls of t building. 


ft. Slating. The distance which the lower edge of 
one roofing-slate or tile extends beyond the Mil 
of the one below It. 

**77 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 157 When Workmen 
say make good Bond, they mean fasten the two or more 
pieces of Timber well together. Ibid. *59 Do not wuric 
any Wall above 3 foot high before you work up the neat 
adjoining Wall, that so you may . . make good Bond hi the 
Work. sfi3 Smeaton Mdystono L, |Se The tail of the 
header was made to have an adequate bond with the interior 
parts, itas P- Nicholson React. Build. 347 Bricks are laid 
in a varied, but regular, form of connection, or Bond. Ibid, 
352 You will have proper bond; and the key-bond In the 
middle of the arches. iSfie Fhiluvs Vesur. U. 34 York bond 
being made of broad brides laid in several courses among 
squared small stone, xf^a Yeats Techu. Hist. Comm. 87 
They used large thin bricks or wall-tiles an a bond for their 
rubble construction. 

IV. 14. Couth., as (sense 1 ) bond-led, *stript 
(stripped of bonds) adjs. ; (sense 7 ; bond friend ; 
(sense 9 ) bond-creditor, * debt ; (sense 1 3 ) bond-piece ; 
bond-stone « Bondir ; bond-timber S see quoi.). 
Also Bond- holder. For bail bond, bond of caution, 
corroboration, manrent, presentation , relief, settle- 
ment, etc., see under Bail jA 1 7 , Caution, Cok- 

HO BOB ATI ON, etc. 

17x0 Load. Gas. No. 4701/3 The •Bond Creditor* of Philip, 
late Karl of Pembroke, .are desired, .to bring their Bonds. 
1768 Blackhtonk Comm. 111 . 397 la order to strengthen a 
bond-creditor’s security. S707 7 . pud. Gas. No. 4343/8 The 
Bond-Creditors ate desired to meet tbe Administrator . . 
to certtlie their said "Bond Debts. 1858 Lo. Si. Leonard* 
Handy Bh . I 'roJ. Law axiv. 186 Where an estate of a de- 
ceased debtor is liable to a bond debt, which binds the heir. 
x86o Kawlinsun Herodotus vu. ccxxxvii. IV. 193, Speaking 
ill of Deinaratun, who is my •bond-friend, a ifiiS Svlvfster 
Dm Bar tax. Maidens Blush <16 ax ) 843 The Father usktk the 
2 *ilc : Hereon he laves His * bond -led, blind-led Son. xtfe 
Smiles Engineers II. 99 llie long pieces or stretchers were 
retained between the two headers or •bond-pieces. 1S79 Gos- 
setts Techu. Educ. 1 . 98 * Hond-stonen an stones placed with 
their greatest length going through the thicknesa of (lie 
wall. tStt Singleton Virgil 1. 274 The other . . Uplifted to 
the stars his •hond-stript hands. xSn P. N icholbon Tract. 
Build. 219 • Bond-timbers, horizontal pieces, built in stone 
or brick walls, for strengthening them. *f$fi Burk* Nab. 
Arcots Debts Wks. IV. 233 So known and established a 
•bond- vendor, as the nabob of Areot, one who keeps him- 
self the largest bond warehouse in the world. 

Bond v bpnd), sb.- and a. Forma: 3-6 bonde. < 5 
bounds, 6 band(e, bund), 3- bond. [Eariv ME. 
bonde OK. b&nda, bunda husbandman, house- 
holder, husband, a. ON. kindest ), contr. of bdande, 
hdande 'occupier and tiller of the soil, peasant, 
husbandman ; husband ', ppl. sb. from Ida, bom 
to dwell, L, colli e, and thus eaaivalent in sense and 
etymology to Gcr. baucr. In Iceland the bdsuie was 
a peasant proprietor 4 including all owners ot land 
from the petty freeholder 10 the franklin. In the 
more despotic Norway and Denmark, bindi be- 
came a word of contempt, denoting the common 
low people ; and in mod.Da. blinder means plebs. 
In the Icelandic Commonwealth the word has a 
good sense, and is often used of the foremost 
men . . this notion of the word (a franklin) still 
prevails in the mind of Icelanders* (yigf.). In 
OE., bonda, bunda appears first in the Laws of 
Cnut, apparently in the same sense as in ON., 
and nearly, if not entirely, « OE. ceori. When, 
through the effects of the Norman Conquest, the 
ceori sank from the position of a free-raon tilling 
his own Und to that of a tenant bound to certain 
services to a lord (see Freeman Norm. Conq. V. 
477), bonde became equivalent to 4 villaiu ', and so 
nt length to ' serf, slave' (sense 3), and was thence- 
forth evidently associated with Bond sb.i and 
Hound. Hence the nccas. variant bande : but boundt 
may represent the OE. variant bunda.] 

A. sb. Obs. 

1 1- Householder, master of the house ; husband. 
(Only In OE.) 

c imS Laws of Cnut pol. 8 (Bosw.) Swa ymbe frifies hot*, 
swa fium bondan \v. r. Dundan] si mIonl ibid. pol. 70 Aim 
gif sc bund* [bunda] beclypod wain. Ibid. pol. 74 Ne tmc& 
nan wif hire bondan Ibundanl forbeodan, fi*t he ne niriic, 
etc. like Latin versions have bonds i.e. paterfamiliaA.] 

1 2. Feasant, churl. Often used as a designa- 
tion of rank or condition below burgess (and then 
also put collectively, or (?)as adjective). 

czaog Lav. br oqi per we« of Sole»bun an oht bonde [c *273. 
Parwia bona] icumcn. c *279 Passion 0/ our Lord in O. A. 
Misc. 56 Heo. . fullede kinges, carles ft bondes. C ijm Will. 
Paterae 3x28 Barouus, burgeys & bonde ft alieokerburnes. 
zjss I-angl. P . PI . C. iv. floi Tim Uuigeis and bonde to 
naunt hue biingch ofte. la 1490 Chester PI . 11 . 187 When 
1 songhte silver. .Of baron, burges, fiafbsnd* 

1 8. Base vassal, serf [transl. incd.L. nations '] ; 
one in bondage to a superior ; a slave ; also fig. 
(In late examples blending with the adjective use.) 

. . sjso Sir Trutr. 071 To long ichauc ben hirbond. e xjso 
Cursor M. 4188 Set nim (orb to yonc chapmen . . to be pair 
bonde [earlier MSS. third] for euer-butande. ng Langl. 
P. PI. C. xj. 263 A bastarde, a bounde, a begeneloesdoahter. 
c 1440 Promp. Tarv. 43 Bonde ns a man or woman, serous 
servo, ipe Pilgr. Per/. <W. tie W. 15311 83 A mayde ser- 
aaant, thrall and bonde. ssafi Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 499 
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Tha war maid to be bondie and thrall. 15I3 T. Wesson 
l *o$ms 11870) 76, 1 line her bond, which neither is nfiot, 
Nor Trend. 16x8 Bolton Floras (1636) iji A very knee 
fellow, unknown whether a free man, or a bond, 

B. adj. 

1. In a state of serfdom or slavery ; not freo| la 
bondage (to). Also fig. arch . 

1330 R. Brunnb Ckron. 171 Lered men ft lay, fre ft bend 
of toune. c 144 Partonope 1497 The bonde kynred 1 made 
free. uJblCath. Angl. 16 Bonde, wi/mw, semilis. gp§ 
Tindai.k John viii. 33 And were never bonde to eny man. 
1551 4 Robinson tr. Mori* (Jtop. 1*5 He testoreth the 
bonde persona from Mruitude to libertie. i«i Auchan 
Scholem. (1863) 70 Makyng them selves bonde to vanltte 
and vice. 16x1 Bible t Cor. xii. 13 Whether wee bee lewes 
or Gentiles, whether wee bee bond or free, a x6a< Bovs 
Whs. 1x630) ns Christ was made bond vnto the law, to 
redeeme them that were bound vnto the law. >866 Fkrrikk 
Grk. Philo*. I. x. 940 Sensation, .is bond, not free. 

+ 2. Of or pertaining to slaves ; servile, slavish. 
*39* Trbvisa Barth. DoP. A. vi. xi. (1494k 195 Aseruvng 
woman of bonde condycion. x$a6 Piigr. Per/. iW. de w.) 
73 This feare is called the seruyle fearc, or the bonde feare. 
a 1987 Covbhdai.k Bk. Death 11. ii. 993 Is it not a bonde, 
gredy and voluptuous thinge to spoyle the deade coarse. 
llBondp [l)u .bond league, confederation 

( « Ger. bund ), f. linden to bind.] In reference to 
the Dutch-speaking population of South Africa : 
A league or confederation. Hence Bondsmen. 

1884 Times 6 Mar. 7/S The Afrikander Bond was send* 
ing petitions that the Basutos should be handed back to 
the British Government. Ibid. The views of many members 
returned to parliament as Bondsmen. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
99 Apr. 3/1 Whether the continued affiliation of the Bond 
beyond the boundary of the colony was advisable. 

Bond (bpnd), v. [f. Bond sb. l] 

1. tram . in Building : To bind or connect together 
(bricks, stones, or different parts of a structure) by 
making one overlap and hold to another, so a9 to 
give solidity to the whole ; to hold or bind together 
by bond-stones, clamps, etc. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerx. (1703^ 960 Other Work adjoin* 
ing, that should be bonded or worked up together with 
them. 1703 Smkaton Edystone L. 9 8a The blocks of stone 
could be bonded to the rock, and to one another. 1898 
Neale Bernard de M. a? Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced. x86s Smiles Engineers 11. 99 
The best mode of bondiug the blocks of stone to the rock 
b. To build up (coals, etc.) in a stack. 

*«5 Time* 30 May, Instructions, .that the coals were to 
be 4 bonded i.e. built up by themselves. 

2. intr. To hold together so as to give solidity. 
1836 Scenes Comm, by Land A S. 988 In building, the 

bricklayer takes care to lay ilia bricks in a certain manner, 
to make them bond. 

8. tram. To encumber with bonded debt; to 
mortgage. 

1883 Harper' s Mag. Nov. 938/1 They said the road . . was 
too heavily bonded. 

4. To put into bond (see Bond sb. 1 12). 

[See Bondbo ///. a. 9.] 

5. To subject to bondage. 

1*35 Massy at Oita Podr. xxiv, His wife, .will be bonded 
in tne same manner. 

Bond(e f obs. form of Bound ; obs. pa. t. Bind v. 
Bondage (bp-ndedg). Also 5 bondeage, 6-7 
boundage. [ME. bondage, a. AF. bondage , or ad. 
Anglo-L. bomagium , f. Bond sb* (in AF. bom/, 
bonde , in Anglo-L. bondus) + -ao*. The natural 
English formation was Bondehede, or bondescipe , 
Bondship. In later times associated in thought 
with Bond sb\, as of a man 1 in bonds or con- 
strained by a bond : sec esp. senses a c, 3.] 
tl. The tenure of a bonde or Bond after the 
Norman Conquest ; tenure in villcnage ; the service 
rendered by a bonde. Obs. 

IT* 1300 Lege* Baron. Scot . lvi. 3 Si autem nativi domino 
suo negent nativitatein suam sivc Bondagiutn, tunc atta- 
chiabuntur per Minlstros Domini Regis. 1381 Charter oj 
Rich. it. in Walsingham 934 (Du Canjfe) £t eorum quern* 
libel ab omni bondagio exuimus, et quietos facimus. Ibid. 
970 (Juod nulla acra terra quae in Bondagio vel servitio 
tenebit, altius quam ad 4 denarios haheretur. I 1691 Proe. 
Parliament No. 126. 1951 Set free from their former de* 
pendencies and bondage services ft shall be admitted as 
Tenants, Freeholders. 

b. Sc. * Services due by a tenant to the proprietor, 
or by a cottager [rather cotter] to the farmer. 1 Jain, 

o. esp. The service of the Bondaqer. 

(These are relics of sense x surviving to modern times in 
Scotland and adjacent parts of F.ngland.) 

x8i8 Edin. Mag. Aug. 196-7 (Jam.) T he farmer, .holds his 
farm from the landlord . .for payment of a certain sum of 
money;— a certain number of cays' work with his horses, 
carts, and'inen. .The very name that this service gets here, 
bondage, indicates the light in which it is viewed by the 
tenantry. 1849 blew Statist. Ace. Scott. XII. 1004 What 
was termed bondages to the heritor, which embraced the 
labour of man and beast, long and short carriages, and the 
yearly payment of poultry, and ir some cases of sheep, 
butter and tallow, are now abolished. 

a 187a £. Roukrtson Hist. Ess. 99 The bondage-system, 
entailing . . the necessity of finding extra labour in field 
work. 187a J. Thomson Peter Plough 8 The bothy system 
there, like our bondage system here, is not as it should be. 
Mod. The hind's daughter does the bondage work for the 
house. 

td. Arbitrary or tyrannical Impost. Obs. 

e 1699 and Narr. late Pari, in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 


4*6 Appearing and Standing. . for right and freedom, against 
the bondages, which, contrary to engagements, covenants 
and promises, were put upon the good people of this land. 
2. The position or condition of a serf or slave ; 
servitude, serfdom, slavery. 

*33® R. Bsunnk Ckron. 71 In bet bondage, bat brouht was 
outr be se, Now ere bei in seruage fulle tele bat or was fre. 
1398 Barth . De P. R. vi. xv. 11495) *99 Some seruauntes 
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freer heart, Cast off hit chaines of bondage* 2672 Milton 
Samson 970 What more oft in Nations grown corrupt, And 
by their vices brought to servitude, Than to love Bondage 
more than Liberty. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 
1846 I. 59 Those who purchased them, nor those who hold 
them in bondage. 

*fb. Applied to the condition of beiitg’ bound 
apprentice. (Cf. service , servitude.) Obs. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Contmw. Eng. 111. x. (1609) 199 
Another kind of aeruitude or londage is v*ed in England. . 
which is called upprcnticehood. 

o. tram/. The condition of being bound or tied 
up ; that which binds, poet. 

1997 Shaka. twee's Compt. 34 Some [hair] in her threaden 
fillet still did bide. And true to bondage would not break 
from thence. s6tx Cymb. v. v. 206 Cym. Binde the 
Offender. .Bel. l,et his Annes alone, They were not borne 
for bondage. 1708 Thomson Spring 649 The callow young 
Warmed and expanded into perfect life, Their brittle bond* 
age break. 

8. fig . Subjection to some bond, binding power, 
influence, or obligation. 

01450 Knt. de la Tone (1868) 35 One synne puttithc her 
. . into thu. seruage and bondage. 1940 Covkmoalx Old 
Faith Prol. 1x844; 4 The Ixindage of sin utid vice. * 69 * 
Caldkswuoo /list. A irk (1843) 11. ai Subject lo death, and 
to the boundage of the same, a 1716 South (J.) To be 
brought under the bondage of observing oaths. 1866 Argyll 
Reign Law viL ted. 4) 369 The bondage under which all 
true Science lies to fact. 

tb. Binding force, obligation. Obs. 

161s Siiaks. Cymb. 11. iv. in The Vo wen of Women, Of 
no more bondage be, to where they arc made, Then they 
are to their Vcrtues. 

Bondage (hf-nded^), v. Obs. ox arch. [f. prec. 
sbj tram. To reduce to bondage, to enslave. 

1611 Hkywood Gold. Age iv i. Wkk. 1874 HI. 59 To 
bondage me that ain a princeme free. 1803 J. Bristeu 
Pedest . Tour I. 354 Shackling and bondaging the better sex. 

Bondaged (bp-nded^d),///. a. arch, [f.prec. 
+ -ED *.] Reduced to bondage, enslaved. 

1790 A. W 1 1 -son Fly 4 Leech , Mean, ugly lump of bond aged 


Bondager (tyndedgw). Sc. [f. Bondage sb. 

I C + -ER.J One who performs bondage-service; 
spec, in recent times, in the south of Scotland and 
Northumberland, a female out-worker, whom the 
occupier of a cot-housc on a farm, and generally 
also each ‘ hind * or married farm- worker occupy- 
ing a * hind's house *, undertakes, as a condition 
of his tenancy, to supply from his own family, or 
else to engage, board, and lodge, to do regular 
field-labour on the farm. 

[Not in Jamieson 1808-95.] 1837 Howitt Rnr. Life 

11. iv. (x86a) 119 These fenutle bands in the fields. .1 heard 
these women called Bondagers. 1844 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm 1 1. 3B6The first classof ploughmen were each bound 
to supply a field-worker for the farm during the year., 
these latter have long been designated by the odious name 
of bondagers. *853 Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Ford. I. 106 
The row of bondagers on the haugh with the light rattle of 
their hoes. 1895 A. Somerville A utobiog. 6 When wo lived 
in Springfield, the house rent was paid hyfinding one shearer 
for the harvest, .also an outfield worker winter and summer 
for the farmer .. [The latter! called the * bondager 1 was paid 
ten*pence per day. 1869 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 19. 

Bonded (bp'nd 6 d\ ppl. a. [f. Bond sb * + -id.] 

1. Held, pledged, or confirmed by bond. 

*997 Shakh. Inver's Compt. 979 That strong bonded oth. 
1844 Tuppkr Proverb. Philos. (1859)384 Death.. hath seised 
his bonded debtor. 

2 . Put into bond (see Bond sb. ' 12). Hence 
bonded store, warehouse, a store or warehouse 
in charge of Custom-house officials, in which goods 
may be kept in bond. 

1809 K. Langford In trod. T rade 1 30 Bonded goods, goods 
deposited in a warehouse till the duty is paid. 1891 Ht. 
M a stink au Hist. Peace iv. xiv. The bonded stores con- 
nected with the Dublin custom-house. x868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. xxii. (ed. 3' 289 Bonded warehouses, in which duty- 
paying goods, whether liable to customs or excise, are 
stored till they are needed for sale. 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 
Aug. 5/a Wholesale and bonded supplies of the article. 

f Bondlheda. Obs. rare. [f. ME. bonde, 
Bond sb* + -hcde, -head.] The condition of a 
bond or vassal ; vassalage ; bondage. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7405 (Rhii£) Atte j«wu vs take in pi bonde- 
hede Iv. r. thainhede, Amndhede], In bondehede [v. r. 
thainhed, thraldam, pnyuoinej take our I Andes alle. 

Bondel(L obs. fohn of Bundle. 

Bonder i (bpvidw). [f. Bond v. 4- -*B.] 

1. Bmtding. A binding stone or brick ; (ace quot.) 
1849 Gloss. Goth. Archit. 1. 5 j Bonders , bond-stones , bind- 
ing-stones . . reach a considerable distance into, or entirely 
through a wall for the purpose of binding it together. 


BOKBMAK. 

2. A person who puts goods Into bond, or owns 
goods in bond. 

jj Bonder * (byrndai). [A wrong formation from 
Norweg. bonde , pi. homier.] A Norwegian peasant 
farmer or petty freeholder. Bonderman. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. x8a On the white-scoured 
deal floors of the bonder's house. 1898 Emerson Eng. 
Tmitsiv. 63 The 1 Heimskringla \ .is the Iliad and Odyssey 
of English history. .The acton are bonders or landholders, 
every one of whom is named. t*9 * Morris Earthly Par. 
11 . hi. 8x Knight, or fair lord. .If thou mayst share a bon- 
der's feast, Sit by me. 1804 N. Brit. Rev. No. 8a 4*5 So 
the Norwegian Olaf. .forced his lendermen and bondezmen 
. .to overthrow the temples. 

t Bondhold. Obs. cxc. hist. [f. Bond sb* 
4 - Hold : cf. copy hold, freehold^] Tenure in bond 
service, tenure of bond-land ; a distinct sort of 
copyhold. Also attrib. 

i6tx And. Customs Knaresbori 4- Scriven '1844) 4 If any 
bondholder there die seised of six acres of bondhold land. 

t Bondholder L Obs. cxc. Hist. [f. prec. 4 - 
-kr ; or f. Bond sb* 4- Holder.] A tenant in 
bond service, or of bond-land. 

1 0 9 Will T. Everard of Sizetvell, Suffolk k Somerset Ho.) 
[Witnesses described as Bond-holders). s6xs l see prec. ] 

Bondholder A (bfrndh^Nldai). [f. Bond sb\ 
o 4- Uolder .1 A person who holds a bond or 
bonds granted by a private person or by a public 
company or government, as Egyptian bondholder, 
a holder of Egyptian government bonds. 

So BondEolding a. 

1844 N. Amer. Rev. Jan.. A contract mode by the State 
and the Banks with every bondholder. 1869 Raifw. Neats 
Dec., A committee of preference bondholders. 1868 Morn- 
ing Star a June, The Eastern *bondholding wing of the 
Democracy. 1880 Lord Hathkrly Law Rep. 5 App. Cases 
189 On behalf of the bondholders, who advanced their 
money upon the bonds of the company. 

Bonding(bp ndiii), vbl. sb. [1. Bond v. 4 - -ino 1 .] 

1. Building. The binding or connecting together 
(bricks, stones, or parts of a structure) by making 
them overlap and hold together ; also, binding or 
strengthening by means ot bunders. 

1677 Moxon Meih. Exerc. (1703) 957 The well-working 
and bonding of Brick-walls conduces very much to their 
strength. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. A rchit. 1 1. 36 The bonding 
of [pilaster strips] by alternate vertical & horizontal stones. 
D. attrib. 

189a Wrigiit Celt, Rom. 4- Sax. v. 158 The Roman bricks 
or tiles . . were built in as bonding courses. 1864 Even. 
Standard Oct., A l Roman] wall . . consisting of regular 
ashlar, alternating with rows of bonding tiles. x88a Health 
E.xhtb. Catai. 93/2 Bonding Bricks forhollow walls. 

2. The action of pledging under bond to the re- 
payment of money borrowed. 

1877 Burroughs Taxation 407 The assent, .of the tax- 
payers to the bonding of the town. 

b. The storing of goods in bond ; hence bonding- 
house, -warehouse. 

1869 Draper In tell. Dev. Europe iv. 96 This implied an 
extensive system of depots and bonding. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. iv. iii. (18761 552 Bonding-houses offer great 
. . advantages to those who import taxed commodities. 

Bond-land. [OE. bondeland, f. bonda. Bond 
sb* 4- Land.] Land held by bondage tenure; an 
early form of copyhold land. 

[c xxao O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.' an. 777 pa let he Cufibriht 
ealdorma[njxbondc-land \t errant x ntanentium\ art Swines 
heafde.J x86s Pearson Early if Mid. Ages Eng. 900 It ifl 
probable that the freemen upon bond-land were in the first 
instance Britons who retained their holding on condition of 
paying tribute. 188a C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. 199 In 
■omu places, .there are two kinds of copyhold land, the one 
called 1 Bond-land ' and the other ‘ Soke-land '. 
Bondlem (bundles), a. [f. Bond sb\ 4* -less.] 
Free from bonds ; unfettered, unrestrained. 

1839 Bailey Festus iv. (1848) 33 Such as i.iy bondless brain 
hath oft-times drawn. 

t Bondling. Obs. rarer', [f. Bond sb.* 4* 
-ling J A slave ; a slave-child. 

*5*7 Golding Ds Momay xxiii. (1617) 379 They sacrificed 
none but their. .Changelings, Bastards ana Bondtings. 
t Bo*ndly. adv. Obs. [f. Bond sb. 4- -ly *.] 

1. ? By bondhold. 

1469 Marg. Paston Lett. 504 II. xax They wold put hem 
owte of such londs as they huld bondly of the Lordiihyp. 

2. Servilely ; as a slave or slaves. 

*583 W. Turner in Strype Reel. Mem. III. 1. iv. 40 If ye 
Rawtnem [the bishops) bow slavely and bondly they handle 
the rest of the Clergy. 

Bondman (bp-ndmsfcn). arch . ; cf. Bondsman. 
[f. Bond sb* 4 - man : cf. husband, husltandman ; 
but in later times evidently connected in thought 
with sensei of Bond 

1 . - Bond sb* 2. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c i*9» Owl 4 > Night. 1577 Moni chapmon and moni cniht 
. .And swa dep moni bondeman. a 130s Havelok 39 Hym 
louede. . Knict, bondeman, and swain. 1903-4 Act 19 Hen. 
VII , xv. V 4 Yf eny bondeman parches eny landes. .in fee 
symple. [1B09 Bawdbn Domesday Bk. a8o The King has 
there sixteen villanesft two bordan ft one bondman having 
four ploughs.] 

2. A man in bondage; a villein; a serf, slave. 

a 1340 Hampole Pr. Cosuc. use Whar-to serves man pe 
world )mn, And mas hym |m worlaes bondman. 1477 Earl 
K tvxa (Caxton) Dictes as To be aolde as a prysonner or a 
Bondeman. S9S0 Babkt A tv. B 990 A prysonner taken in 
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wane* a bondeman, a capriue. 1609 Camden Rem. t8x 
That no Christian should he bond own to a law. 1849 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. 118511 150 Instead of freeincus.. 
make us bondmen. sttS Bryant Death efSlmtry U, Fields 
where the bondman's toil No more shall trench the soil. 

, 3 . Bond-man-blind : old name of Blind- man's -buff, 
nb Ainsworth Lai. Diet, (Morell) v. Myinda. .The play 
called bood-man-bliml, blind-bob, or bUnd-man-baff. 

Bondauuislkip. (f. prec. + -ship.] The state 
or condition of a bondman ; serfdom, slavery. 

1611 Cotor., Esclavage, slauerie, bondmanship ; vtllen* 
age. xfllo M 1 Car thy (mm Timet IV. xlviii. 6 He con. 
sented to put himself into the comfortable bondmanship of 
subordinate office. 

Bondlhip. Ohs. or dial, [f. Bono sb. 2 + 
•ship,] i a.Fhe condition of a 4 bond * ; serfdom, 
bondage • obs.). b. Suretyship, {dial,) 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv, 43 Bondschepe, nativitas. 1477 
Earl Kivkrs <Caxtom Vic its so Trust is in maner of a 
bon deship, and mystrusl is a liberie. *948 Uimll Krasm. 
Ajboph. jo a, Phryne, who, this other daye* Out of hir bonds, 
ship dia remoue. 1S08 K. Anderson Cumber Id. Ballads 
(18191 50 His fadder bed ye nee heaps ov money, But bon- 
ship throws monie fwok wrang. 

BondlUve (bpndsl*i V). [f. Bond a. + Slave.] 
A more emphatic term for slave or bondman. 

1961 Daws tr. Ballinger on Apoc. > 1573' 79 We were, .very 
bondesslaues of the deuill. 1977 tr. Bul/ingrds Vnodes 
(1599) 440 Now they, whome the Lorde deliuereth. are bon- 
slaues. 1611 Bible t Mace. ii. u Of a free .woman shee is 
become a bondslaue. *671 Ml lion Samson 38 Put to the 
labour of a beast, debased I#ower than bondslave I 184J8 
Kingsley Saint’s Trag . 11. vi. 97 We are sold for bond- 
slaves. 

lienee Bond slavery. 

1839 Markyat Oita Podr. xxiv, So are liU children given 
in bond slavery to his debtor. 

Bondsman (bpndzmuenV ff. Bond jA.i + -man, 
the 's being in sense 1 genittval ; sense a is treated 
as a variant of Bondman, which in later times had 
come to be associated with Ho.nd sb. 1 : cf. the 
plural bonds.] 

1 . One who becomes surety by bond. 

1794 Richardson Grandison IV. iv. 96 Being the bonds* 
man for the duty of Mr. Beauchamp. z8aB E. Is vino Last 
Days 189 The disappointed creditors, the broken faith of 
Ijondsmen. 1871 Standard 90 Jan., Three of the leading 
men seized as security. The Mayor paid the sum. .and the 

* bonds ' men were released. 

2 . A man in bondage ; a villein : a serf, slave. 

a Z73$ Dkrham (J.) Carnal greedy people, without such a 
precept, would have no merry upon their poor bondsmen 
and beasts. 18x5 Scott Ld. of » sics 1. viii. From chief- 
tain’s tower to bondsman's cot. Z851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guidi Wind. 54 A bondsman shivering at a Jesuit's foot. 
fig. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. iv. a 1 o Sleep 1 give my 
powers away; My will is bondsman to the dark. 

Bondswoman, rare* Variant of Bondwoman. 

z6zz 11. Ionson Catiline 11. ad fin., My lords, the senators 
Are sold lor slaves, and their wives for bondswomen. 

II Bonduc (bp ndrk). [a. F. bonduc , a. Arab. 
JjAJj bunduq , now meaning ‘ hazel-nut *, but for- 
merly a foreign nut of some kind ; prob. from 
Persian: OPers. had fendak, fendak (mocLPers. 
finditq, funduq, the latter also Arab.), perh. «* Skr. 
pitufaka , dim. of pimja 4 ball, lump* (J. Platts).] 
A tropical leguminous shrub of two species {Gut- 
landina Bonduc and G. Bonducella ) bearing re- 
spectively yellow and lead-coloured seeds, hard 
and beautifully polished, also called Nicker nuts. 

1696 Ray Philos. Lett. 11718 39a, I have received. .the 
Bean called the Ash Coloured N ickar or Bonduch. 1838 Econ. 
Vegetation 79 The bonduc, or nicker-tree. «866 Treat. 
Hot. 556 The seeds are very hard and beautifully polished, 
and are called Nicker nuts or Bonduc nuts. 

Bondwoman, (bpndwumin). [Orig. two 
words : see Bond a.] A female slave. 

Z387 Trrvisa Higden (18651 II. 97 (Mfltzn.) Leyre wite, 
amendes for liggynge by a bond wominen. 19*6 Tindale GaL 
iv. 30 Put awaye the bonde woman. 1671 Milton P.R. 11,308 
The fugitive bondwoman, with her son, Outcast Nebaioth. 
176a Burke Reform Ho. Comm Wks. X. voa Yorkshire, like 
the child of the bond-woman, is turned out to the desert. 
187a Yeats Techn . Hist . Comm. 143 The most exalted lady 
was no more exempt than the lowliest bondwoman. 

Bono (bJ«n), sb. Forms: 1 bin, boon, 2-3 
bon, 3-5 bon, (4 boon, buon), 4-5 boon, (boone, 
5 bonne), 3- bone; north. 3-9 bona, 5 boon, 
bayne: (9 dial, bowne, byen). [Com. Teut.: 
OF. ban corresp. to OFris. and OS. bin (MDu., 
Du., LG. been), OHG. (MHG. and mod.G.) bein, 
ON. bein (Sw. ben , Da. been) OTeut. *baino{m), 
not appearing in Gothic, and (unlike names of 
parts ot the body generally) not related to any words 
for* bone *outsidcTeutonic. TheON.,OHG.,MIIG., 
and Du., have, beside the general sense 4 bone ', the 
specific sense 1 shank (of the leg)*, which is the 
ordinary sense in mod.Ger. Hence it has been 
suggested that the original meaning was 4 long 
bone' ; and that the word may have connexion 
with the ON. ad), bein-, nom. snasc. beinn, 

* straight'. But this is a bare conjecture; the 
standing of the ON. adj. being itself obscure. In 
English there has never been any tendency to the 
specific senses for which OE. had sceanca Shame.] 


I. Properly. 

1. The general name for each of the distinct 
parts which unitedly make up the skeleton or 
' hard framework of tne body of vertebrate animals. 

They are distinguished, According to stupe, a* long, short, 
flat, and irregular homes ; the long bones have an internal 
channel containing marrow. They are also named from 
their position, nature, form, etc., e. g. osstkle *, arm-, bach-, 
blade-, breast -, collar-, jaw-, splint -, thigh-bone, etc. 

cwmAgs.Gosb. Job n xix. 36 Ne for-ormce ge nan ban 
On him. a zjoo Cursor M. 9405 He wroght a felau of his ban. 
ijuo Ayenb. 148 Am j* booties berek N tendre uless. nh 
Wyclif Euk. xxxvit 97 Bones wenten to boones, echo 
to his ioynture. <308 Treviha Barth. Vo P. A*, v. L 
(14951 99 The bones of the brute defende the herte. 1483 
Cairn. An/d, 90/1 From bane to bane, ossim. 1949 Comfit. 
Scot. 159 The comini t Aenche is consumjt fra the bonis, zees 
Shake. Rom. 4 Jut. 11. v. 97 Fie how iny bones ake. z68z 
E. Sc later Serm. Putney 11 Weapons, that to be sure, 
draw no Blood, nor break any Bones. 187a Huxley Phys. 
L so The. bones. .are masses either of cartilage, or of con- 
nective tissue hardened by being impregnated with phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. 9873 Mivart Elan. Ana/. 
11. az In the earlier stages of existence there are no bones 
at all. Prov. Hard words break no bones. 

b. pi. as material ior agricultural or industrial 
processes. 

1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. C/trm. 989 Bones are much used 
as a manure. Z8J4 Brit. Hush. 1 . xix. 396 Turnips . . 
manured with bones. Z870 Yeats Hat. Hist. Comm. 307 
Bones are extensively employed hy the cutler, comb and 
brush maker, chemist, confectioner, and agriculturist. 

1 0 . Applied spec, to the fingers 111 the assevera- 
tion By these ten bones. Ohs, 
c X489 Vigby Myst . (18831 4 note , By dies bony* ten thei 
be to you vntrue. 1569 Pappew. Hatchet C iiij b, Martin 
■weares by his ten bones. Z593 Shaks. a Hen. Vi, 1. lit. 
193 By these tenne bones . . hcc did speuke them to me. 
d. Proverb, expression : Hard , or dry, as a bone. 
9833 Mark vat /’. Simple i, It’s as dry as a bone. X837 
R. Nicoll Poems ,1843 83 Dubs were hard as ony bane. 

2 . pi. The whole hones of the body collectively, 
the skeleton ; also, by extension, the bodily frame, 
body, person (with pathetically humorous force). 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. lvii. 11495) 179 The 
bones ben the sad Dense of the body, a Z400 Sir Pert. 967 
Nothyng. .That he m^teinne his bones hyde, Botx gayten 
skynne. 1*9489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 108 Alnrde. . 
beganne to deflfendc well hys bones. 1963 87 Foxe A. 4 
M. HI. x. 92/1 He [l^tiiner] ran ns fast as his old bones 
would curry him. s6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. v. 41 Night 
hangs vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest. 1609 Chron. 
A*. Leir, What, breedcs young bones already ! 1694 Ltt- 
si RANGE Aisops Tab. (J.) Puss hod a mouth s mind 10 be 


hangs vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest. 1609 Chron. 
A*. Leir , What, breedcs young bones already ! 1694 Ltt- 
si RANGE Aisops Tab. (J.) Puss hod a mouth s mind to be 
upon the bones of him. 1700 J. S i kvknh Onevedo's Whs. 305 
Feeding on me Duy and Night, which has brought me to 


Feeding on me Duy and Night, which has brought me to 
the vory Rones. 174a Christmas Enter tainm. 16 Now 
(Miys she) take care ot your bones between this and home. 
9873 M. F. S. Lily Merton' s Summer a8 Poor, pale, pretty 
little dear, .she’ll never live to make old bones. 

+ b. Exclamation: bones of me! of you! 

1968 Mar/rel. Ep. fArb.^44 The puritanes will be O the 
bones of you too bead for this kind of arguing, zgga C iiktti.e 
Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 70 Bones a me I 

o. 'The boncB being the moBt permanent parts of 
the dead body, ‘bones' is nut for 4 mortal remains'. 

cxooo jElfeic Gen. 1. 95 Ana he ewask L*ede l »inine ban of 
|msom lande. c zaog Lay. 33110 a His ban beo8 iloken faste i 
guldene cheste. zj6a Lancl. P. Pi. A. vii. 84 pe Chirche 
■chal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 199a Nasiik 
in Shaks. C. Pratse 5 Have his bones newe embalmed . z6z6 
I user, over Shakspere’s Grave , Bleste be y man y* spares 
thes stones, And cvrst be he y 4 moves my hones. 185Z Pros. 
Parliament No. 8a. 1355 He will reduce the place, or leave 
his bones before it. X79D Gray Elegyxx, These l>one* from 
insult to protect Some frail memorial. still erected nigh. 
z88o Tennyson Columbus, Then some one standing by my 
grave will say, * Behold the bones of Christopher Colon 

3 . The bony structure or substance considered 
as one of the components of the body ; esp in the 
expressions, blood and bone,JUsh and bone , skin and 
bone, bred in the bone , etc. (Used as collect, sing.) 

c 1000 iCi.FRtc Gen. ii. ai Adam fia cwoeS bis is nu ban of 
minum banum. a 1300 Cursor M. X94 (Ctitt.i lesu him 
raysed in floss and ban. £1430 Hymns Virg. >1867) 95 
Loue byndik boko blood & baan. i«6a J. Heywood Prov. 
4 E/igr. (1867)73 It will not out or the fleshe that is bred 
in tnelmne. 1006 Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. in. iii. 179 High birth, 
vigor of bone, desert in scruicc. stizz Bible 3 Sam . xix. 
11 Art thou not of my bone, and of my flesh f 1719 I>e Fob 
Crusoe (1840) II. i. t What is bred in the hone will not go 
out of the flesh. 1837 Dickens Pickw . v, An immense 
brown horse displaying great symmetry of bone. 

b. To the bone : through the flet»h, so as to touch 
the bone ; hence, to the inmost part, to the core. 
(Cf. backbone.) Also similarly In the bom. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15788 Ilk dint pat kai him gaf it rcked 
to I* ban. CS400 Rom. Rose 1059 They prile & poynten 
The folk right to the bare boon. 1709-so Tatler{ J ), There 
was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. X890 Men. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv. 17 A cook she certainly was, in 
the very bone and centre of her sonL 1898 Carlyle Fndh. 
Gt. (1805) 1 . 111. xx. 967 He being Calvinist, .she Lutheran 
.. and stria to the bone. 

Scot Hop Card. EpLst, Greedy to tost of the 
marrowe of gaines and loth to breake the bone of labour. 
18)74 Black ie Sef-Culf . 84 The real blood and bone of 
human heroism. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 517^ The., 
bone and sinew of the country. 

4. The material or subtfance of the bones (in 
prec. senses), which consists of animal matter, ossein, 


and salts of carbonate and phosphate of lime fat 
varying proportions. 

1471 Kiflkv Comp. Alch. 1. in Ashm. (1653) in Dry as 
asky» of Tre or Bone. 1997 Shaks. Letter’s Combi. 45 
Many a ring of poised gold and bone. 1814 Stn H. Davy 
Agnc. Chem. 990 The basis of bone is constituted by earthy 
salts. 1899 Owen Shet* 4 Teeth 165 The primitive basis, or 
4 blastema/ of bone is a sub transparent glairy matter. 1874 
Boutkll Arms 4 Arm. vi. 83 Implements and weapons 
formed exclusively of wood and bone and stone. 

b. Applied to other animal substances more or 
less akin to bone ; as the dentine of the teeth, the 
ivory of the tuska of the clephjuit, walrus, etc. 
(See Whalbbonk.) 

«700 Erfurt Gloss. 15 1 (a R. T>) Ebor, elpendes ban. 
Corpus Cl. 71a Ebor, eluendbaan. c zees Lay. 03778 Ane 
sielde gode he wee al ■ dime of olifantex bane, a 1490 Sir 
Kgtam. 1083 CiystyabeUev yowro doghtur bryght, As whyte 
as bone of whalfe. s§S8 Shaks. L. L L. v. ii. 339 His teeth 
as white os Whales bone. z6s6 W. Bkownk Brit. Past 11. 
67 1 N.> An ivory dart site held of good command; White 
was the bone. 9843 Penny Cvct. XXVI l. 995 There ore 
upwards of three hundred of these plates of whalebone on 
each side of the jaw 1870 Nicholson Zoot. 46a The so- 
called 1 bone' of the skeleton of Fishes is only occasionally 
true osseous tissue. 

6. Applied to various articles, originally or usu- 
ally manufactured of bone, ivory, whalebone, etc. 

a. pi. Dice. 

c Z386 etc. | see Hicchku bj. a 19*9 Skelton Wks. (ed. 
Dycei I. 59 On the borde he whyrled a payre of bones. 
1604 Fletcher Rule a W(/e t. Wks. 1778 III. 433 Thou 
won 'at my money too, witha pair of base bones. 1704 Swift 
Wood’s Exec. Wks. 1755 V. it. 157 Gamester. I'll make hie 
bones rattle. z8aa Srorr Nigel xii, If thine ears have heard 
the clatter of the devil’s bones. 9848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
lx vii. No, no, Becky. . We must have the bones in. 

b. pi. Pieces of bunc struck or rattled, to make 
rude music ; esp. two pieces of bone or ivory held 
between the lingers oi each hand and rattled to- 
gether as an accompaniment to the banjo or other 
instrument; chiefly used by ‘nigger minstrels*. 
Also humorously u>ed as a name lor the player. 
(Cf. also Marrowbone.) 

1590 Shake. Mats. N. iv. i. 33 Wilt thou hears some 
inuMcke . . Let vh haue the longs and the bones, itaz 
House h. Words 111. 945 Now, the Ethiopians, .play rid 
banjoes and bones. s8m Times 17 July, Amateur negro 
melodists, .thumbed the banjo and rattled the bonen. z88a 
Sat. A’i 7-. 7 June 740/1 A single row of negro minstrels seated 
on chairs.. while at the end arc Bones and Sambo. 

o. pi. 'A sort ot bobbins, made of trotter bones, 
for weaving bonelacc.' J. 

z6oi Shaks. 7W/. A. 11. iv. 46 The free maiden that weaue 
their thred with hones. 1691 Ray N. C. Wds 9 Bones, bob- 
bins. because probably made at first of small Bones. Hence 
Bone-lace. 

d. A strip of whalebone used to stiffen stays, 
etc. ; also attrib., as in bone-easing. 

1599 Gorson Pleas. Quippes in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. «6 
These privie coatex, by art made strong With bones. 1884 
Dress Cutting Assoc. Circular ii. All the seams should be 
opened, the edges neatly over-handed, and bone caxingR put 
on. Mod. She had the misfortune to break one of the bones 
of her stays. 

e. Also in various comb, as Guile bones , 7 'en- 
bones, Napiers bones , etc., q.v. f Si. Hugh's bones ; 
see quot. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Crrrft iv. (v86z) 13 Skoomakcr, have 
you all your tools, .your hund-and thumb-leathers and good 
Sxint-Hughs bones to smooth up your work. 

6. A bone (or part of one) 4 with as much flesh 
as adheres to it, a fragment of meat * (J.). Often 
in comb, as ailch -, knuckle marrow-tone, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knights T, 319 We ttryuen as dide the 
houndes for the boon, c 9400 Prtwerb in ReL Amt. I. 933 
Two dogges and one bone Maye never acconle in one. 
z8z6 Scott Antiq, xxvii. 193 4 I'll gie ye something better 
than that beef bane, man*. ,9837 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 76, 1 . .supped . . with a large party off oysters, Guineas, 
and broiled bones. 

b. Bones (fig.) : something relished. 

1884 Tufpkr Heart vii. 61 4 Now, that’s what I call bones.* 
It was a currish image, suggestive of the choicest satisfaction. 

o. A tone to pick or gnaw : something to occupy 
one as a bone does a dog ; a difficulty to solve, a 
* nut to crack To have a bone to pick with one : 

to have a matter of dispute, or something disagree- 
able or needing explanation, to settle with a person. 

1969 Colfhill Anew, Treat. Cron. (1846) 977 A bone for 
you 10 pick on. 1979 Goeson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 30 Some 
Archplayer . . will cast me a bone or U to pick, ms Ful- 
beckk Paudectes 69 He. .gaue them a bone to gnawe, Date 
quod est Cmsaris Cassari, and quod Dei Deo. 1789 Aina- 
worth Lot. Diet. (Morelli 1. s. v. Pick, To give one a bone 
to pick , scrupntum alicui nuicire. 1890 H. Rogers Emm II. 
11. 11874) 103 Many a 4 bone ’ in these lectures which a keen 
metaphysician would be disposed to 4 pick ' with the author. 

7 . Bone of contention , discord , etc. : something 
that causes contention, discord, etc. ; formerly also 
simply tone in phrase to cast a tone between : in al- 
lusion to the strife which a bone causes between dogi. 

a zgSe J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. 11867) 47 The dined 
hath cost a bone to set stryfe Betweene 3*00 1976 Lamoardr 
Peramb. Kent u8>6) 495 This became such a bone of dis- 
tention between these deere friends. z66o Trial Regie. 79 
But you cast in Bones here to make some difference, iwe 
K. Lkstramok Josephui Antiq. xvt. xL (17311 439 By 
this Means she. .cut in a Bone betwixt the Wire and the 



bobb. 


Husband 1711 C. M. Lett. teCnraty 3 The Uturgie, riimftfc 
was first Hatched, has been the Bone of Contention in {Sfe 
land, iloj Wellington in Gurw. Disk. I. 5*7 A 0§m 
bone of contention bet w e en Scindiah & Holkar. 

8. To make bones of or about {at, in, to do obi),; 
to make objections or scruples about, find diffic«i§y 
in, have hesitation in or about. So Without mb n 
bones. Formerly also To find bones in, and siraftor 
phrases, referring to the occurrence of bones In soi& 
etc., os an obstacle to its being easily swallowed. 

. MSP Patton Lett. 331 1. 444 And fond that lyme 00 bony* 
in the matere. a 1M9 Skelton EtynaurRum. 381 Supped 
it up at once ; ShoTounde therein no bones. 1348 Udau. 
etc. Erasm. Tor. Luke L 98 He made no manier bones aft 
stickyng, but went in hande to offer up hie only son 
Isaac, sgyt Goluino Calvin m Pm. lmxxiiL 9 As for mans 
hand, they nuke no bones at it. i|8i Mamseck Bk. of 
Notts ps What matter soever is Intreatcd of, they never 
make bones in it. tfilp Nasme Almond /or P. tab, A 
boule of Deere, which, you tooke.. and trilled ft off without 
ante more bones. 1098 Sylvustm Du Barton 11. iv. nr. 
(1641) 997/1 Hee. .makes no bone To swear by God (for, bee 
beieevee there's none. 1640 Rogkss Naammn 579 Who 
make no bonce of the Loras promises, but devours them 
all. 1670 G. H. Hitt. Cardinals 1. 11. 40 The Pope makes 
no bones to break . . the Decrees. 18*0 Thackeray Pen. 
Utnnit ixiv. (1884) 635 Do you think taat the Government 
or the Opposition would make any bones about accepting 
the seat if nc offered it to them T iM Simpson Sch. Shahs. 
1 . 51 Elizabeth wan thus making huge hones of sending 
some £ 7000 over for the general purposes of the government 
in Ireland. 

9 . To put a bone in any one's hood : an obs. 
humorous expression for To break (or ? cut off 1 ) his 
head ; to have a bone in one's leg, throat, etc. : 
os a feigned objection to the use of one's legs, etc. 

154a UuALL Ermsm. A fop A 337 b. He refused to speake, 
allegeyng that he had a bone in bis throte, A could not 
speake. xgfio Nice Wanton in HazL Dodsl. 11 . 170 Then, 
by the rood, A bone in your hood 1 shall put, ere it be 
long a *738 Swift Pol. Lena. iii. (D.), 1 can't go, for I have 
a bone in my leg. 

U. Transferred and fig. senses, 
t XO. The stone of stone-fruit (tronsl. L. os'). Obs. 

sjla WvcLir Baruch vi. 4a Wynunen. .sit tan in weyes, 
brennynge boonys of olyues (Vulg. Mucctndentes atsa oii- 
varum\. cx 400 Paiiad. on Husb. 11. 394 Nowe sette in 
peches boon. 

11 . A callous growth in different parts of the legs 
of hones, becoming as hard as bone ; as in bone - 
spavin <see 17*, ring-bone, etc. 

12 . The hard framework or 1 skeleton * of any- 
thing, e. g. of a ship. 

du Sir T. His.mtr.Rr Trav. 909 The shipwnukc of a 
Dutch Ship cald the Mauritias that laid her bones here. 
**54 Th acki.hay Neweames I. 89 Curtains were taken down, 
mattresses explored, every bone in bed dislocated and 
washed. 1868 Uakkr Cast up by Sea iiL 46 Steer straight 
between the fires, .shell break her bones If she follows. 
.878 .v A mcr. Rev. CXXV 1 . 106 The bones of the language 
gradually were weakened. 

13 . Min. 4 The slaty matter intercalated in coal- 
seams.' Raymond Mining Gloss . 1880. 

14 . f To carry the bone, i. e. one half of the 
stakes at the game of Hone- ace. Obs. [Perh&|M a 
distinct word connected with F. bon, bonne , good.] 

1680 Cotton Comfl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(98161 34a He that hath the biggest card carries the bone, 
that is one half of the stake. 

b. Naut. To cany a bone in the mouth or 
teeth : said of a ship, when site makes the water 
foam before her. 

1807 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will teldome carry a Bone in her mouth or 
cut a feather, that is, to make a fome before her. 1831 
lawif. Gold. Leg. v, See how she leaps, .and speeds away 
with a bone in her mouth. 

III. Comb, and Attrib. 

16 . simple attrib. (or cult.). Of bone. 

1488 Jhv, yds. Ill • in Tytler Hist. Scat. (1864) II. 793 
Item a bane coflfre, and in it a grate core of gold. 1873 Uaa 
Diet. Arts 1 . 419 A bone or ivory folding stick. 1879 l«un- 
buck Sci. Lect. v. 150 These cavemen were very ingenious, 
and excellent workers in flint . . their bone pins, etc. arc 
beautifully polished. 

16 . General relations: a. attrib. (consisting of, 
pertaining to, made of. or obtained from bones) 
as bone-cartilage, - cell , -gelatine, -flue, -knife, 
-knowledge, -fus, - salt , -snacks, -tissue, -yard. 
b. objective with pr. pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, 
as bone-boiling, -breaking, -crushing, - gnawer , 
-grinding, -piercing, - rotting ; G. similativc, as 
bone-like , -dry, -white, odjs. 

r 1863 Lkthibv in Circ. Sc. 1 . otf/z Refuse grease from 
glue-making and * bone-boiling. tUB Blntnam Sc. Reform 
90 The bone setting and •bone breaking hundred-mile road. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. g Pkys. 111 . 856/1 # Bonecdls 
appear in the ossified intercellular tissue. 9676 W. Row 
Cantu. Maids Autabiag. x. <1848' 168 Ike burden of that 
inderous and only not •bone-cnishino. 

obtained by boil* 
Dec. 797/ The 
4 R H. Rogers Essays 


congregation very ponderous and only nol 
c ilk Cin. Sc. 1 . 33a/* * Bone-gelatine is 
tug bones in water. MsAtartusurm 6 
bone-gnawer of 4 Kent's Cavern', s8m I 

‘ ng would be gained but ridicule if 
1 ‘bone- knowledge ' for ' oeteology 
at. 17 Pirns, IV. 930/b Covered w% 


‘" 5 , 

1^741 IlTiil 143 Nofthii 
wo were to substitute * 

9840 3a Todd Cycl. Anat. hr Pkys. D „„ . _ _ _ 

ihe*bone-like substance. 1390 Marhton Sea. V Manic 1. ill 
183 A thrico-turn'd, "bene-pick’t subject gnaw, a 1639 W. 
whatklry Prototypes 11. xxuMxfiso) toy The "beoe-rouiag 
vice of envy. 9849 3a Toon Cycl Anat. + Pkys. IV. 990 
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The cells . . receiving into their interior the "booe-epltiL 
sfiCH Holubn Hum. Osteal, (1878) ]t6 This tnfotnre of earthy 
granules and animal matter we call bone-tnsue'. !0m 
C. Binducv Preset . Horsemanship (ed. *) intend, Q 8h«Ia 
atarajia the f milk-white '. Now there Is a breed of"' bone- 
whius ’. of a bluish tinge, with black tab munles. s 48 | 
Century Mag, XXVIL3 Torture them [horses] in £3 
last hours on the way to me •booe-yanL 
17 . Special comb.: f bono-aoh*, -aguo, pain 
in the bones ; bone-ash, the mineral residue of 
bancs burnt in contact with air, a white, porous, 
and friable substance, composed chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime ; t bone-boater (see quot.) ; bone- 
bed, a geological stratum abounding with bones of 
animals ; bone-blook, the product of the carbon- 
ization of bones, extensively used as a decolorizing 
and deodorizing agent, as a pigment, etc. ; bone- 
breaker, he who or that which breaks bones ; a 
name of the Osprey (L .ossifraga, Ger. Beinbrecher ); 
also attrib.; bone-breeola, breccia containing 
many fragments of bones : bone-brown, a pigment 
obtained from bones or ivory by roasting till ren- 
dered uniformly brown ; bone-oave, a cave in 
which are found bones of extinct or recent animals ; 
bone-oharooal * bone-black ; bone-dog, a kind of 
Dog-fish; bone-dust, bones ground for manur- 
ing purposes ; bone-earth - bone-ash ; bone-fht, 
marrow ; bone-fever, 1 phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion of the hand and arm, often seen in workers in 
bone ' {Syd. Soc, Lex ,) ; bone-flsh (see quots.) ; 
bone-flower, dial, name of the daisy (J. Hutton 
Tour Caves Gloss.) ; bone -grease, or Sc. bone- 
grease, 4 the oily substance produced from bones, 
bruised ami stewed on a slow fire * (Jamieson) ; 
bone - grubber - bone - picker ; bone -house, a 
charnel house ; a coffin ; the human body ; bone- 
manure, a manure prepared from bones ; bone- 
mill, a mill for grinding or crushing bones or 
bone black; bone -nippers (Surgery), 'cutting 
forceps, used in the removal of bone ' (Syd. Soc. 
I.ex .) ; bone-oil, a fetid, blackish -brown, thick 
oil obtained by the dry distillation of bones, and 
in the preparation of bone-black ; bone-picker, 
one who lives by collecting bones from heap of 
refuse, etc. ; bone -polisher (slang), the cat- o -nine 
tails, or the man who wields it ; bone-shaker, a 
humorous name given to the bicycle as it existed 
before the introduction of india-iubber tires and 
other improvements ; bone-spavin, a liony excres- 
cence or hard swelling on the inside of a hock of 
a horse's leg : bone-spirit, a crude ammoniacal 
liquor obtained from bone ; + bone- work, work 
done with tione bobbins (applied to bone-lace). 
Also BONB LAOE, -SET, -BETTER, -SHAW, -WORT. 

1606 Siiakr. Tr. A Cr. 11. ill 90 The vengeance on the 
whole Cainp, or, miner the "bonc-ach. 1699 Clobkry Din. 
Glimpses 35 HalUw. ) They a * bone-ague get to plague their 
crimes, xoaa Mai.ynks Ane. Law- Merck. 984 The Assay- 
■vaster tooke foure copplea or leasts, which are made of 
* Bone-ashes. x8aa J . Platts Bk. Cariosities Ixxiv. 719 The 
. . cupel, which was composed of hone-ash. 1600 Rowlands 
Let, Humours Blood iv. 64 And lets him nee * Bone-banter ; 
thats his staffs. itto Guntheb Fishes 194 In the upper 
Silurian Rocks, in a * bone-bed of the Downton sandstone. 
1813 Specif. J. Toy tods Patent No. 3930 Bones converted 
either into ivory or *bone black, animal charcoal, or into 
white bone ash. 1861 Hulmk tr. Maquin - Tomtom 11. 111. 160 
Known as animal charcoal, or bone black. 1998 Florio, 
Ossfraga, a kind of hauke or eagle called a 4 bone-breaker. 
17a! -1800 Bailey. Bone-breaker, a kind of Eagle. 1863 
Lubbock Prek. Times 349 In a *bone-breccia of this nature 
the flint-implemente would be relatively more abundant. 
Ibid. 63 Our knowledge of this ancient period is derived 
principally from . . the •Bone-Cave*. 9878 A. Ramsay Pkys. 
Geog, xxviii 459. Bone-caves . . always occur in limestone 
strata. 1859 Vahrkll Brit. Fishes eo. 3' 1 1 . 5x9 The Picked 
Dog-fish . . along the south-eastern coast . . is almost uni- 
versally called the "Bone-Dog. 1834 Brit. Husb, I. 397 
Effects of "bone-dust and bones. 1848 Gant, Chron. 437 The 
clergyman hod. .put a haudfut of bone-dust under every tree 
and snrob. 1734 Mortimkr in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 
Atormyrus, ex cinereo nigricans, the "Rone- Fish. 1809 
Kendall Trav. II. Iii. 904 The species of whale taken was 
..the bone-fish. . valued for the article called in commerce 
whale-bone. 188a Mayhkw ( rim. Prisons 40 A black -chinned 
and lanthorn-jawcd •bone -grubber. 1799 Chron. in Ann. 
Keg. V* 11 m •bone-house in the Church yard. S846WALMAN 
Guide Rifou , The celebrated * Bone, bouse ’ no longer exists. 

1870 Emerson Sec. Sol. vi. 119 litis wonderful bone- 

house which is called man. * 4 w " 

Master at arms, bru h ut 
Commodore II. rya He became body 
polisher to No. 9. 1874 A Howard Bicycle 10 In 1870 End 

1871 the low, long "* bone-shaker' began to foil In public 


in. a t8s8 Marryai R. Reefer Ivii, 
up the * bone-pofishiTS. 1897 (f/d 
became body aervatu and hone- 


esteem, C- Smcnskr In Echo t Sept. 1/6 The bicycle 
of the present day differs [greatly! from the *bone-ihaker ' 1 
introduced into Engfonotn' iflU. 1607 Tofnell Four f. 
Beasts ^ The dry spavcQfC .to a great hard knob, .in the 


avenC.il 

the hough . .calle/of some the # bone-spaven. «77 

Hounered Chron. III. Mi A folre bat of vefuet, with a 
bread •boee-worite lace about k. 

Bom. «. 

or a retention 
sifts Mayhkw Land. Labour I. 364 A mark . . placed on 
the door post of such as are bone or gammy in order to in- 
form tit* rest of the school where to caU. 


>nte lace a mm a. 

Thieves' cant . [app. i. F. bon good ; 
1 of ME. bon, boon : Re Boor.] Good. 


(fa*ft\ vA [fi Bows M 

f l. mtr. ? To throw out vtricnlet of bone. Obs. 

neither wealed, nor betted, renkled nor boned. 

2 . Irons. To deprive of the bone; to take out 
the bones, e. g, from meat, fish, etc. ; dUofg. 


first bone them, xfgl Som Pantroph. 139 Cook a ham. . 
then bone it. 1880 Kuskin Deuca&m No. 7 Yba give it 
(a book] to a reviewer, first to skin h, and then to bone it, 
and then to chew it, and then to lick it. and then to give it 
you down your threat like a handful of pilfta- 
8. To fnrniah with bones, as a. to manure with 
bones ; b. to stiffen (Hays) with whalebone. 

slyt Figure-Training 49 Having my stays very fully betted 
and fitted with shoulder-streps. 1873 R. Caldbcott in Pull 
MatiG. xx june(i886)4/x A fine grew field, .well boned last 
winter. 

Bom (b£t>n), v. 2 slang. [Origin unknown: it has 
been conjectured to be a sense of prcc., 4 to seize 
as a dog does a bone ' ; also referred to Bone 4] 
trams. To take into custody, apprehend ; to lay 
hold of ; to seize anti take possession of, steal. 

rise J. H. Vauk Mem. II. 137 Tell us how yon was boned, 
signifies, tell us the story of your apprehension 1846 Comte 
yack Giant Ritter 11. i. (ed. 3 6 For not the slightest * bones' 
made 1m Of * boning ' people's 'grub', im F. Pollok 
Sport Brit. Burmah II. n, I wounded a tusker . . but the 
Karens, .found it dead and boned the tusks. 

Bom, See B<>n i nt; vbl. sb.- 
Bone, obs. form of Bane, Boon, Boon. 
t BOM-MO. Obs. [sec Bonk sb. 14.I A game 
at cards in which the third catd dealt to each 
player is turned up. and the player who bos the 
highest obtains the ' bane' or half the stake ; also 
the name of the ace of diamonds, which is the 
highest card in this game. 

mix Florio, Trent umo, a game at cards railed ouc and 
thirtie, or bone-ncc. x6xy Mach well's Dogge (Halliw.) What 
shall bee our garnet PnmeruY Gleeke? Or one and thirty, 
bone -ace. or new-cut? 1680 Coiton Comp/. Gamester in 
Singer Hist. Cards (18161 343 The ace of diamonds is Bone- 
Ace, and wins all other curds whatever, a *796 Vaniirugh 
Tran. Husb. 11. Plays (1730) 305 You, and I, and sister .. 
may play at one and thirty Bone ace pnrely. 

Boned (b^ud), ///. a. [f. Bone + -ed ] 

X. Having bones Chiefly in composition, as 
big-, high-, strong-boned, etc. 

1997 X* Gu>uc. 414 pycke man he was ynou. . wel y boned 
& strong. 14x3 I. vug. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxiL <1483' 81 Wel 
ioynted and myghtely boned. x« 88 Shark. Tit. A . iv. iii 
46 No big-bon'd-men fram'd of the Cyclops size. 1871 
Nathkys Prev. A Cure Dis. 1. iii 95 Families raised on this 
water are larger boned than others. 

. l6 « 1 (.UTHKxroxD Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1845) ^5 
rauh is sinewed and boned with spiritual courage. 

2. Furnished with bone or bones; as a. manured 
with bone ; b. stiffened with whalebone. 

1834 Brit. Hnsb. I. xix. 304 Land of similar quality, bnt 
net boned. 187c Fig ure- Training 58 A nicely-fitting and 
well-boned corset. 

8. Deprived of the bones ; csp. in Cookery . 
tM Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Soles, The flesh of Bon'd 
Soles. 1864 Daily Tel 9 Feb., Boned turkey, ham, salad. 

Bone-lace. [f. Bone sb. 5 c + Lace.] 

L Lace, usually of linen thread, made by knitting 
upon a pattern marked by pins, with bobbins 
originally mode of bone; foimerly called bona- 
work lace ; now largely siqxrnseded by bobbin-net. 

t374 Hkllowee Gueuara's Ep. \ 1577) 316 To see her. . take 
her cushin for hone lace, or her rucke to apinne. *666 Land. 
Can. No. 94/3 Our Manufactures . .of Points and Bone-laces. 
X709 Steele Toiler No. 61 F 4 1 'IlieY] should be sent to knit. 
Bone-lace, sloy 1 /ancouvkr 


1709 Steele 
or sit down to Bobbins or 


Agrie . Devon 1x813) 4 Its chief manufactures are the dif- 
ferent kinds of Woollen cloths, as also of hone-lace. 

2. attrib. and in comb., as bone-lnce-odging, -maker. 
1634 Simp. Reasons in Harl.Mhc. (Malh.) IV. 178 Davison 
a bonelace-maker. 188(3 Daily News a6 June 5/7 An Innish- 
macaaint body-trimming and a bone-lace edgtng. 

Bo a. [f. prec. + -ed 54 .] Trimmed 
with bone-lace. 

176a Steens 7 V. Shandy V. vii. 43 Her bane-laced cape. 
BomX«M (bffa nks), a. [OE. bdnlias, L ban, 
Bonk + IMs , -lkiw.] 

Without bones ; destitute of bone, 
c xooo Riddles xlvi. 3 (Gr.i pret banlease hryd. mxnsgSt. 
Marker, xB Blodles ant banles, dtimbe ant deaue. «6of 
Shake. Mach. 1. vii. 5, I would Hone pluckt my Nipple 
from his Bone lease Guntmes. t6*8 Chatman Hesiod 11. 
•5 11m boactaue fish (octopus] doth eat his feet for colde, 
x%4 Barham Halt tut. 439 The bonclem eel of Archestratus 
was no doubt the lamprey. 

b.fg Wonting 'backbone 1 ; without * stamina ; 
•Invertebrate'. 

xf8e A. B. Horn Bmndrttks III. L Eflo The Lord Chan- 
oellor read a Queen's Speech jubilant with more boneless 
of gigantic reform. 9884 Contempt Rev. May 
booelesa beings who repeat idiotically all they 


6 jo Thoee booek 


BoMiflt face -LET.] A small bone. 

1894 H. Milijce Footpr. Croat , v. <1874] 93 The carpal 
boaelets of the pectoral fins. 

Bonnr(a, «8QrT8^ variaats of Bovair a, Obs. 


BO 19 TFA 01 L 


Bpfrawfl {bPmm). Fprob. f. Bom f S«r v., 
to mllasiqato reputed medicinal virtues.} ffr.The 
common Oom£itg,Sytnpkytum qficwak* Obturate. 


b. tkc popular nans* of a North American plant, 
Bupammm ferfoliatum, valued for its medicinal 
properties ; thorough- wort. Also attrib* 

«Sy» Kav CedaL Plant. Aagtim ia Britts* MskMi. *v. t 
Fractures ostium cwMolida, unde at Anglic* k noanailis 
Bonnet dicker. i8m Umolry Mai SjteL M 199 Estpa* 
t er i u m /erfeliaium to known in North America under the 
name or B&mwK. 1M6 Mu, Stows Lit. Anew 31 Go into 
the kitchen and make younalfaams good bonoaeft tea. 
Boat eetttf (btf»*nseUi). One who sets dis- 


located or broken bones; a surgeon ; now applied 
spec, to one who mokes a distinct calling of treat- 
ing fractures, without being a certified surgeon. 

c 1470 Play Sacram. 5 34 He ysallsos boooe setter, c i$m 
Barclay Jffirr. Good Mann, (zero) DvL A bone letter 
he hyrath. the Pragma* Com/L GentL sL (1634) 00 Ac- 
counted the beet Bone-setter in the Country. 1700 HkArn 
Horn. A Colt , 11885 I. sa6 An Eminent Bone-setter end a 
good Surgeon. 1M4 Poll Malt G. 94 Sept 5/1 A bone- 
setter is a aort of amateur surgeon, who has learnt the art 
of curing dislocations empirically, and who practises that 
particular branch of surgery in an informal, irregular manner 
..Of late.. the art of the bone-setter has risen into some 
repute with the regular profession. 

So Bona- nutting vbl. sb. and ///. a. 
igi PescivAix S/. Diet., Algebra, bone setting. *676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.) A fractured leg set in the country by 
one pretending to bonesetting. 1808 Bemthak Sc. Reform 
30 1 ne bone setting or bone breaking hundred-mile road, 
t BoUfrShaW- Obs. Forms: 4 boon-, 4-5 
boa-, 5 bans-, baynsohawe, boneahawe, 7 
bonoshaw, 8 bonenhave. [f. Bonk sb. z ; but the 
meaning of shaw does not appear : the Exmoor 
-shave appears to be due to papular etymology.] 
1 . Sciatica or hip-gout. 

c igfln T. Asdeenb Chirurg. in Prom/. Pare. 44 mole, Ad 
guttam in osse qua dicitur bonschawe, multum valet oleum 
de vitellis ovorum, si inde ungatur. c 1400 Sloan MS. zoo 
C 7 in Prom/. Part’. 44 mole, A good medicyn for boon- 
schawe. c 144a Prom/. Pmrv. 44 Bonschawe. sekeneme . . 
tessedo, sciasts. 1483 Cat A. Anri, so/z pe Bane schawe, 
it scrip. 1579 Lang u am Gant. Health (1633) 93 For the 
boneshaw and gout, seethe the flowers with wine, a ztfso 
Montgomkrir in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 111. 13 With Bock- 
blood and Benshaw. a 1778 Chorus in Extnoor Scolding 
note. As tlia water runs by the stave Good for tone-shave. 
2 .•‘Bone spavin : see Bonk sb. 17. (? An error.) 
1790 Grose Prov. E. Did., Boneshaw*, a tony or horny 
excrescence or tumor growing out of horses heels. 

Bonet(e, -tt^e, ohg. forms of Bonnkt. 
Bon*)tta, variant of Bonito. 
t Boneve ntor. Obs. rant. [? Can the name have 
arisen in some way from Fr. bonne aventure or It. 
buonaventura good luck, as if * hnppy-go- lucky 
fellows, adventurers *.] See quot. CL Bonavkn- 
turk 3 . 

E zflte five Pears A '.Jos. etc. In Hart. Mise. (MalhJ V 
livers sects of vicious persons . . as the sect of roaring- 
toneventora, bravado's, quarteren, and such like, 
j persons prodigal, .k 


being persons prodigal, .having run themselves in debt. 

t Bone-wort. Obs. Forms: 1 banwyrt, 3 
bonwurt, 5 banworte, 6 banwort, banwurt. 
banwoort, 7-8 bonewort. [OE. bdnwyrt , f. bAn, 
Bonk + ityrl, Wo«t.] 

A name given, on account of their supposed bone- 
healing properties, to several different plants, as the 
common Daisy, Golden-Rod, Centaury {liryth rsta ), 
Yellow Mountain Pansy, Consolida minor , and 
Osmund Royal or Flowering Fern. 

c xooo Age. Voc. in Wr.-WQlckergoo Uiola astrosa et uiola 
Our/urea, banwyrt. c 1000 Sax. Letchd. I. 994 Deo* wyrt 
pe man violam, « ofirum naman banwyrt neraneo, yc Sreora 
cynna. c 1x65 Voc. in Wr - WQlcker 356 Osmunda, osmuude, 
bonwurt. c 1400 Roy. MS. 18 A vi. T. 7a b in Prom/. Parv. 
Ss note, Bryse-wort or ton-wort or daysye. 1483 Cath. 
Angt. ao/i Buuwortc, consolidum. 1313 Douglas Musis 
xii. Frol. Z15 In battill gyrs burgionys the banwort wyld. 
116373 Cooker Thesanr., Beilis, the whyte daysy, called 
or some the margarite, In the North banwoort. 1735 Bailey 
Itonseh. Diet . a Take adder's spear, alehoof . . bone-wort. 

tBomffccion, a. Obs. [?f. F. bonne good + 
fafon fashion.] I In fashion, fashionable. 

zgfli Three Ladies Land. 1. in HaxL DodsL VI. 154 And 
art thou gotten so bonfacion and brave T 

Bonflra 1 bp-nfoi*i) f sb. Forms: Sc. 5- bane-, 
6 bain-, 5-8 bone-, 6- bonfire ; also 6 bonne, 
boane-, boun-, bond-, j boon(e, 8 bnrnfire ; 
north, and Sc. 5 -9 bane-, 6 balnfiro. [f. Bonk id. x 
4- Firk *«■ fire of bones. The etymological spell- 
ing bone-fire. Sc bane fire, was common down to 
1760, though bonfire was also in use from the 
16th c., and became more common as the original 
sense was forgotten. Johnson in 1755 decided for 
bonfire, 1 from bon good, (Fr.) and fire*. But the 
shortening of the vowel was natural, from its 
position ; ef. knowledge, Monday, cottier, etc. In 
Scotland with the form banofire, the inemory of 
the original sense was retained longer; for the 
annual midsummer banefire’ or 1 bonfire' in the 
burgh of Hawick, old bones were regularly collected 
and stored up, down to c. 1800.] 


fl. A fire ofbonss; a guest five In whieh bones 
were burnt in the open air. Obs. 

(Tha 17th c. quotation* am chiefly aOasive, implying a 
knowledge that boatgfires ought to bum booaa) 

14*1 Cath, A net. ao/x A banetyrs, ignis ostium. MM 
r 3 Sma//(W.dsW.i 5 *S‘ 10s In worship* of savnte Joh*i» 
tha people wakad at home, fr made ill maoer of firraa. Qua 
was dene bones and uoo wood*, ana that is called a bone 
ftee. atom in Leland Brit, OB. 1 . p. UxvL Ii» some pans 
or Uneohiamre. .00 some peculiar nights, they teake great 
Area In the public streets of their Towns with bones of oaon, 
•keep, Ac. which are heaped together before. 1 am ant to 
believe . . that from hence came the original of Boneflree. 
iflM Maelowb 1st Pi. TamburL in. lit Making boqflrw 
for my overthrow. But, ere I die. those foul idolaters Shall 
make me bonfires with their fltthy bones. 184 Dmblby 
Dk. JBeasforfs Pngr. Wales >54 A fire of joy .. called a 
Bonfire, .being part wood and pert bones. Izdflfl Full*. a 
Ch. Hist. tx. «a Both parties, .would in a bonefire of their 
generall Joy, nave burnt this unhappy bone of diseentaon 
cast betwixt them. 1674 W. Stanley Rom. Hersslsech 8a 
(Skeat) Causing all the bones of Becket to be burnt . . and 
how his arms should escape that bonefire la very strange.] 

1 2 . A fire in which to consume coroses, a 
funeral pile, a pyre. (The ordinary tranu. of U 
pyra, rogue in 16-17U1 c.) Obs. 

i88a Huloet, Bonefyra . . pyra. sfififl Goldino Ovids 
Met. vii. Or els without solcmniiie wer® burnt in bone-fires 
hie. 1583 Stanyiiurst ASmsid iv. (Arb.; 119 Madlye she 
[Dido] sciueCh Thee top of her banefyer. zfipp Hokn&Ro- 
botham Gate Lang. Uni. xcvil. f 961 The dead corps ix buried : 
they of old made a tone-fire, and therein burnt it. zfigfl 
Sis T. Browne Hydriot. 1L ea Burning [was] perhaps not 
fully disused till Christianity fully esubluhed gave the 
finail extinction to these sepulchral 1 Bonefiras. 

3 . A fire for immolation ; a fire in which heretics, 
bibles, or proscribed books were burnt Still fa- 
miliarly applied to a great fire for burning up 
thorns, brushwood, or rubbish, though, as the 
purpose is not now specifically considered as 
constituting a bonfire, not distinguished from 
sense 4 b. 

xflSz J. Belt. H addon * s Anew. Osor. 483/a You would have 
made boanefiers with y* blood of many good Preachers. 
z6zz Smced Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. ix. (163a) 70 Their holy Bibles 
cast into Bone-fires. 163& Shirlkv Mart. Soldier iv. iL 
in Bullen O. PL (188a' l.aa8 Methinks Christians make the 
bravest Bonefires of any people in the Universe. S640 Broke 
S/aragns Card, l v. 13a Making a Bon-fire in Southfield. 
S053 A. Wilson Jas. /, 47 He I Jf nines I] thanks them for 
the Bonefire they made of certain Papers. 167# Butler 
Hud. iil il 1543. S7zz Addison S/ect. No. 98 P 3 Many 
of the Women threw down their Head-dresses in the Middle 
of his Sermon, and made a Bonfire of them, ztfg S. Austin 
Ranke* s Hist. Ref. II. 9 Luther's writings were collected 
and publicly burned; but the emperor might be seen to 
smile ironically as he passed these bonfires, 
t b. {/related) An incendiary fire. Obs. 

S693 T. Stafford Pac. Hit. ii. 1 x8ai 1 831 That, .the County 
of Clare might be freed from bonfires. Ibid. xvii. 183 'JTiey 
departed, before they had made any Bonfiers in Mounster. 

4 . A large fire kindled in the open air for a cele- 
bration, display, or amusement : 

a. (orig.) on certain anniversaries, esp. on the 
eves of St. John and St. Peter (cf. Fr. feu de la 
Saint -Jean, Ger. Johannis feuer, and Balk- firk). 
These were originally bone-fires in sense 1 (where 
cf. quot. 1493), and appear to have come down 
from heathen times. 

S493 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VI l, in Brand Pop. Ant. 
(1870) I. X74 To the makyng of the bonefuyron Middesomer 
Eve, 1 or. Z370 B. Googk /’<»/. Kitsgd. iv. 34 b, Then doth 
the loyfull feast of John the Baptist take his turne, When 
bonfiers great with loftie flame, in every towne doe bume. 
zp7S Ora. Cooks Newcastle in Brand Pap. Ant. is 870) 1. 178 
'1 he said Felloship of Cookes shall yeareue..mainteigneand 
keep the Bone-fires, .that is to say, one Bone-fire on the 
Even of the Fenxt of the Nativitie of St. John Baptist . . 
and the other on the Even of the Feast of St. Peter the 
Apostle, sggx Sc. Ads Jos. VI. (Z307* I Z04 Setteris out of 
Bane-fyers,suigersofCanmles. .andofsik vthers superstitious 
and Papistical! rites, ifioo Rowlands Let. Humours Blood 
iv. 65 At leaping ore a Midsummer ton-fier. 1867 in Brand 
Po/. Amt., (18704 1. X77 Bonfires are still made on Midsum- 
mer Eve, in the northern parts of England and in Wales. 

b. (In general modem use) in celebration of 
some event of public or local interest, or on some 
festive occasion, as a victory, jubilee, the birth or 
marriage of the heir to an estate, etc. ; but also 
applied to any great blazing fire made for amuse- 
ment, or combining amusement with the bunting 
of rubbish, thorns, weeds, etc. (Cf. sense 3.) 

(The Filth of November bonfires combined various senses 
of the word.) 

*88® Palms r. 199/a Bonus fyrs, fev de behovrdis. 1336 
Ckron. Gr. Friars (185a) 3s Commandcmcnt . . that there 
shulde be a gret bonfyer at Powlles churche dors . . for the 
good tydyngca. 1558 Maitland Qnenis Mary age. All 
burrows townis..TC maik bainfVres, fuirsds and derk- 
playis. igfle Nortk Gvmsasrds Dealt Pr. 73 h Great bond- 
fires. 1501 Ralsion Last Fight Rev. 17 Celebrate the 
victorie with tonefiers in euerie town, zfeg Drayton Bar ; 
Warm iv. xxiii, With Bells end Bone-fires welcomes her 
ashore. 1660 Boyle Nets Ex/. Pkys. Meek, xxxvii. 309 The 
People . . testified their Joy by numerous Bon-fires. zyio 
Addison Whig-Exam. No. s F9 The mob has huxza'd round 
bonefiras. tjgb Byrok Rem. (1856) II. 1. 3s You have had 
burnfires ena bells and shooting and drinking. 177a Priest- 
ley Inst. Re tig, , (278s) I. 384 Our custom . . of making bon- 
fires on the firth of November. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
(2849) 36s They built n greet bonfire, .and men and women 
danced round tt. 2848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 632. 


o. dttrib. or comb • 

tad Sham. 2 Hen; IV, tit. UL 47 Thou art a perpetual! 
Tnumph, an eucrUstlng Bonfr'fkre- Light. 1690 Hist. Wart 
Ireland 111 Bonfiie-Woran . . were no sooner lighted, but 
dan Allnrm-Signal wen given. 

BoaflM (hp nfolei), v. rare. [f. prcc ] 

1. irons. To illumiaate with bonfitM, 
sfieg Rowlands Hell's broke Lome 33 Boone-fier the 
streets ; set Bells n works to ring, *2797 H. Waltoce ia 
L Penn Hanover Querns The streets were iUumiunted fr 


L Doran/ 
tonfired. 

2 . intr. 


2. tnlr. To make bonfires. Hence Bomilring. 
ifltfl Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xv. xii. 06 That was the Old 
PeswMief's bonfiring lor the Victory of Bohr. 

Bong, Bongle, obs. forms of Buno, Buvols, a 
t Bongraoo. Obs. Also 6 bun-, 6-7 bone-, 
boone-. 7 bond-, bemn-graoe. fa. F. bonne - 
grace *tn uppermost flap of the aown-hanging 
taile of a French-hood (whence belilte our Boon- 
grace)* Cotgr. ; f. bonne good, gr ace grace.] 

L A shade or euttaia formerly worn on the front 
of women's bonnets or cap* to protect the com- 
plexion from the sun ; a sunshade. (See quot. 
1617 ; the later one may consequently belong to a.) 

Igan Paloon. 907 The bone grace. Is monfftet. um Par- 
doner 4 Fr. in Had. DodsL 1. m Her bongrace winch die 
ware, with her French hood. When she went out always 
for sun-burning. 2398 R* Wilson PtdlaVt Pro/k. By, 
Fillets and bungneea. 1604 Dekker Kings Entert . 311 
This boon-grace hee made of purpose to keepehis free from 
heate. 2627 Moryson l tin. lit. iv. i. 170 A French shadow 
of veluet to defend them from the Sunne. which our Gentle- 
women of old borrowed from the French, and called them 
Bonegraces, now altogether out of vse with us. 2696 Davkn- 
ant Platon. Lovers Wks. (1673) 4>* Had she been but old 
enough to wear a Bongrace. 

fig. ifiep Hrywood Brit. Troy vi. civ. 237 A Grove 
through which the lake doth run, Making his Sowee a Bon- 
grace from the Sun. 

2 . A broad-brimmed hat fitted to shade the face. 
arch, or Obs. 

2606 Holland Snefon. 75 A broad brim’d Hat [marg. or 
Bond-grace -/etasa/m] upon his heed. 1838 Sengs Cos- 
tume (1849) 140 Straw hats shall be no more bongrace*. From 
the bright sun to hide your faces. 1719 D'UarsY Pills ( 187a) 
IV. 107 Her Bongrace of wended Straw, sflsg Scon Guy 
M. iii. An oki-fosnumed bonnet called a bon -gr sue. 


IV. 107 Her Bongrace of wended Straw, sflsg Scon Guy 
M. ill. An oki-fiusnioiied bonnet called a bon-gresce. 

9 . 4 J link -fenders ; for booming off obstacles from 
a ship's sides or bows’. Smyth Sailor's Word-bk . 
t Bongre, adv. and prep- Obs. [a. F. bon grl 
(for de bon gr/ of goon will), in advb. phr. bon 
gri malgr/ willingly or unwillingly : cf. ntaugre.] 
A. adv. With good will, agreeably. 'B.prep. 
Agreeably to. 

(134 E. E. A Hit. P. G 56 pe had bowed to hi* bode, 
tongre my liyure. 2998 Tome Alba, The Months Minds 
(1880) 30 llis sendee is not tooke boun gree. 

|| Bonhomie (bawnu). Also bonhommU. 
fmod.F. bonhomie , formerly bmihommie, (. bon - 
homme. 1 Good nature; the quality of being a 
good fellow. 

zfloa Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (183a'. 1. iii. 48 My lord 
swallowed the remedy, .with a tonhonimie which it did me 
good to behold. 2823 Seorr Guy M. xxxix, The bonkommie 
of his character. 2830 W. Irving Goidsm. xiv. 174 That 
bonhommie which won the heart* of all who knew him. 2878 
Mosley Diderot II. 859 Diderot's carntfur, simplicity, 
liappy bonhomie, and sincerity. 

U Sonhomme (bmwm). Also 6-7 bon-, 
bonehome. [Fr. ; -good man.] 
fl. A member of an order of begging friars 
who came over to England in the 1 3th a 
1x396 Pynson (title) The Extirpacion of Ignorancy. By 
Sir Panle Bussle preest and Bonhome of Edyndon. isjo 
Palhgr. 199/a Bonhom a religious man, bonkomssss. sue 
Holland Camden* $ Brit. 1. 944 William de Edindon . . 
erected a Collcdge Bonis hominibus. Bon -homes, as they 
called them, that is for good men. z 635 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vi. Ill, 978. a 2897 Aubrey Wilts Coil, in Sat. Rev. (1864) 
XVI 11. 462/2 This Country wax very full of Religious 
Howse* ; a man could not have travelled but he must have 
mett Monkes, Fryers, Boo hommes.. in their several I habits. 

f b. A member of a reformed order of Fran- 
ciscan friars, said by Llttrd to owe their name to 
the* appellation Bon homme given by Louis XI. to 
St. Frands de Paule, their founder; a friar minim. 

sfigfi Blount Glossogr,,Bonkomes , a religious order of Fryers 
entituled by Saint Francis de Paulo. 1878 Phillim, Bon- 
homtnes . .were also called Fryer Minims, or Minorite* 

+ 2 . A name given to tne Albigcnses. Obs. 

1732 ChamskrsC>c /. a v. A Ibirenses , They were also known 
by various other names ; as. . Bons-hc 


ITS* ChakskrsC>c/. s. v. A Ibirenses , They were also known 
by various other names ; as. . Bons-hommes, Paasagers, etc. 

|)S. A peasant. Jacques Bonhomme ; the French 
peasant. 

1852 Sir F. Palgravk Norm. 4 Eng. (2864) III. s The 
bon-nomme Sperling . . and house-folk, and the Duke and 
his circle each kept themselves to themselves. 

Bonibal, variant of BoNMKgLL. 

Bonifkee (bp nifr>s). [proper name.] The 
name of the jovial innkeeper in Farquhar's Beaus? 
Stratagem 1707 ; whence taken as the generic 
proper name of innkeepers; ‘mine host*, or ‘the 
landlord' of the inn. 

[Not in Bailby, Johnson or Todd.] 2803 Bribted Pedest. 
Tour I. 230 To give the chsraoteristic features and to stamp 
the peculiar traits of honest Boniface. 2899 Scon Wav. 
Note 5, The devolution of the whole actual business . . of 
the Inn upon the poor gude wife was very common among 


BOKI 7 ATS, 


BOHTTRT, 


the Scottish Bonifaces. 1861 Emerson Cend. Life it 4», 
1 knew a burly Boniface .who for many yean kepi a publfe* 
house in one of our rural capitals. 

Hence (, humorously ) Bonifhoial a , 

1^9 Sala Gaslight 4 />. viii. 99 There is the landlord, In 
..hi* bonifacial apron. 

t Boxuffcta, m. Ohs. ~ • [ad. late L. boni/dtm 
(■ Gr. f. bonum good, /alum fata] 

Lucky, fortunate, well-fated. 

1696 Blount Glossogr., Bon/ate, tliat hath good fortuMk 

Bonification (bpnifikF**Jiwi). [ 4 . F. boni/ka • 
lion , n. of action f. bonifier : see Bonify.] 

1 1 . Amelioration, bettering ; augmentation of 
the produce of a tax, etc. Obs. 

1789 T. J EPPERSON Carr. <i8jo) 460 He showed that this 
coukf be made up without a new tax, by economies and 
bonification* which he specified. 

2 . The paying of a bonus. 

iM Gonchkn in Daily News a Oct. 6/3 The bonification 
of aj per cent, to the holders of the Moating debt. 

Boniform (bp*nif/im) f a. [ad. mod.L. boni- 
forming, bonum good + -form is having the form of), 
used by II. More {Hue Air. Ethic. I. it.) to translate 
Plato's hya$t> utyt.] Having the form of good; 
akin to the Good. Used by If. More to denote a 
faculty by which moral goodness is appreciated. 

1677 Galk Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 954 The divine effulgence 
and operation is one essence, both simple, and impartible, 
and boniforme. 1678 Cuuworth Inte/t. Syst. 204 Know- 
ledge and Truth, may. .be said to be Boniform things, and 
of Kin to the Chief Good. 1691 Noams Pract. Due. 186 
The Moral Tost and Relish, that which the PlatonUts call 
’Ayotfosiftf the Boniform faculty of the Soul. , 1793 T. Tay- 
lor Orat. Julian ai The heavens are replenished from the 
sun with boniform powers. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 93 Dr. Henry More, .seems to have given the 
first intimations of a distinct moral faculty, which he calls 
'the Boniform Faculty 1 . 

Bonify ibfroifai), v . [ad. F. bonifie-r( in Cotgr.), 
f. 1.. bonus good + -fier 1.. -fiat re to make.] 
f 1 . tram. To do good to, benefit. Obs. 

1693 Florid Montaigne (it ^ 49.1 To bonifie or benefit. 

2 . To make good, turn into good. 
s6r8 Cuuworth in tell. Syst. 221 To be able to Bonifie 
Evils, or Tincture them with Good. Ibid. 876 The Divine 
Art. .appeareth, in Bonifying these Evils. 1880 Minerva 
Aug. 177 The Romans did. .bonify the uir and soil of their 
city by filling up marshes and constructing sewers. 
BOUA8BB ihpu ninta). Bony quality. 

>884 Annie Tiioman in West. Mom. Mews 26 Aug. 6/4 The 
. .extra ho nines*, .of bullocks. 

Boning (bd« nig), vbl. sb.l [f. Bonk v. + -inoL] 

1 . The removing of bones from meat, fish, etc. 

14M Act it Hen. F//, xxiii, For boiiyng napyng and 

packing of abarell fisshe, yi. 1884 Girts Own Paper June 
401/3 Boning meat and poultry. 

2 . The applying of bones to land as manure. 

1875 Agric. Holdings Act xcii. I 5 An improvement com- 
prised in following . . Boning of laud with undissolved bones. 

Boning (bJu nig), vbl . sb/ Surveying, Build- 
ing, etc. The process of levelling or of judging 
of the straightness of a surface or line by the eye, 
as by looking along the tops of two straight tdges 
or along a line of poles placed some distance apart ; 
also at t rib., as in boning rod, stick, telescope . 

1783 Rov Survey. in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 411 Twenty- 
four boning rods had been originally provided. 1793 Trtgyu. 
Sum. ibid. LX XXV. 47 7 Using the transit us a taming 
telescope. ^ 1803 f\ Nicholson Pract. Build. s8t Joiners 
try up their work by taming with two straight-edges, which 
determine whether ..the surface be t wisted or a plane. 1877 
Pf acock N. W. J.inc . Gloss. (K. I). S.) Honing-stick a 
simple instrument used for setting out the depth of drains 
or other cuttings in the soil. 1886 Btackiv. Mag. Sept. 326/1 
Spirit level, boning rod and telescope. 


t Bo'nish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bone sb. + -ibh.] 
Having large or prominent bones. 

1330 Palikir. 306/2 Bonysshc, that hath great bones, ossa. 

Bonitarian (lynitc»'ri&n) v a. Bom. Law. [f. 
late L. boni t dr i -us (cited only in Greek spelling, 
5 « <r* 6 rrp fionrapiot, Theophilus 1. 5. f. L. bonus 
good, or bonitas good quality, in reference to the 
classical in bonis esse , in bonis habere. ] - next. 

1881 Maine Anc. Law viii. (18761 295 The Roman distri- 
bution of rights over property into (juiritarian or legal, 
and (to use a word of late origin) Bonitarian, or equitable. 
.876 Dksby Real Prop. vi. 281 Beneficial, or, as it was bar- 
barously called by the commentators, bonitarian ownership. 
1880 Muirhkam Gains 458. 

Bonitary (bfnitari),fl. [seeprec.] Beneficial; 
having possession with all its benefits, but without 
a legal 1 title*. 

1833 J. Kenrick in Philol. Museum II. 634 They were 
compelled to concede to the revolted plebeiaas at first only 
the bonitary dominion of their lands, i.e. thepower of using 
them liable to perpetual revocation. 1873 Porte Gains 11. 
com. 188 He (Theophilus] also calls bonitary dominion 
natural dominion, as opposed to statutory, civil, or quiritary 
dominion. 


llBonitO (bpnfto). Forms: 7 bonuto, 7-9 
-•to, 8 binato, boneeto, -lie, -ata, 8-9 -eta, 
-ita, -etta, 6- bonito. [a. Sp. boni to, of doubtful 
origin: bonito adj. 'pretty good, pretty' is a 
native Sp. word ; but the Sp. Academy derive the 
name of the fish from an Arabic bainfth , which 
looks like an adaptation of the Spanish.} 


The striped tunny ; a fish growing to the length 
of three feet, common in tropical seas, living chiefly 
on the flying-fish. The name is also given to one 
or two other similar fish. 

igfg Hakluyt Pay. M. 11. 105 Bonito* and flying fishes, ifiaa 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea <1047) 67 The bonito, or Spanish 
makerell, is altogether like unto a makerell, but that it is 
somewhat more growne. 1713 PAH. Trans . XXVI 11 . 934 
We took, .a Fish which some thought was a Boneta. 1773 
Cook 1st Voy. I, 98 The heaviest and most vigorous fish, 
such as bonettas and albicores. 18*9 Southey O. Newman 
t. Wks. X. 97s Gay bonito* in their beauty glide. 1833 
Marry at P. Simple <1863) aiyThe bonetas and dolphins. . 
chased the flying fish. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. vlu. 
t Bonity. Obs . fad. L. bonitas 'goodness', 
which it has been formed to represent in the 
original sense, no longer present in the living 
representative F. bontf, Eng. Bounty.] Goodness. 

. *5*5 R. Parsons Chr. Exerc. 11. iii. 295 Bonitie, in hurt- 
ing no man. a 16x9 Fothkrry Atheom. 11. x. 1 3 1162a) 304 
He is. .a Super-good, .as surpassing all other Bonitie. <1x070 
Hack v.r Cent. Senn. 797 Tne inherent lionity which is in 
our works. 1700 B. Makiin Bibl. Techu. xi. 194 Goodness 
or Bonity is defined to be the Convenience or Agreement of 
things with the Law and Standard of their Nature. 
Bonk(e, obs. form of Bank sb \ 
t Bosket. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

x6xx Cotcjr., A stragale , a huckle-bone or bonket ; the first 
bone of th’ instup ; the Game that* played with huckle-bones. 

Bon mot : see Bun. 

Bonnook, -00k, variants of Bannock. 
r*X730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (18x8) I. 246 The bonnack . . 
baked on u plate over the fire. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 
xx, Twa inuithluin bonnocks. 

Bonnage, variant of Bonagk. 

Bonnaght, variant of Bonaght. Obs. 
Bonnaille, variant of Bon ally. Sc. 

II Bonno (bon), «. and sb. [F. bonne , fem. of 
bon good ; also sb. a nurse, i. e. ' good woman \] 
t A. adj. Good. Obs. 

a 1309 Skelton Magnyf. 1003 llcr Tethers donne, Well- 
fuueryd, bonne. 

B. sb. 1 1 . A good girl ; ? a novice. Obs. 

a 1309 Skelton Image Hypocr. iv. 133 Systers and nonnes 
And littcl pretty bonnes. 

2 . A (French) nursemaid. 

X771 Wiikks Carr. (1805) IV. 85 Do not forget me to your 
tonne. 1837 Carlyle hr. Rev. III. 1. ii. 22 Old ladies .. 
rang for their Bonnes and cordial-drops. 1848 Thackeray 
Can. Pair xxxvi, Her French bonne with her, ihe child by 
her side. 

C. In certain French phrases, now or formerly 
in English use : 

Boxme-bouohe 'bon bt/J). PL bonnes bouohes. 
[r. bonne good, bouche mouth.] In French 'A 
pleasing taste in the mouth’ (Littrc) : but in Eng- 
lish taken for ‘dainty mouthful or morsel* (in 
French ' inorccau qui fait ou donne bonne bouche’). 

176a Symmfk in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 495 IV. 455, I muxt 
give you a piece of good news by way of a bonne bouche. 
xBoa KrrciiiNhR Cook's Orac. 343 Its high rank on the list of 
savoury- Bonnes Pouches. 2870 Eng. Meek. 21 Jan. 449/1 
Some early bird, to whicli a caterpillar Is a bonne bouihe. 

t Bonne mine (ban min). Obs. Good appear- 
ance, good show. To make a bonne mine (Mil.): 
to distil ay oneself in force, to show a bold front. 

1644 Sir G. Dudley To Prince Rupert 3 (I). I We expected 
they would have disputed our passage over the river Dun, 
but they only made a boil-mine there and left us the Tonne. 
1660 Blount Boscobel 9 Sultan Oliver appear'd, .on Rcdhill 
. .where he made a Bonne-mine but attempted nothing. 
Bonne, obs. form of Bun and Boon a. 
tBo'xmering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. name of Bonner, 
bishop of 1-ondon during the Marian persecu- 
tion.] Bunting for heresy. 

16x3 W. Browne Brit. Past. i.v. 382 The sacred Trine did 
bring Us out of bonds, from bloody Bonncring. 1807 Bp. 
Hall Holy Pancgyr. 482 No Bonncring or butchering of 
Gods saints. 

Bonnet (tynot), sb. Forms: 4-7 bonet, (4 
bonat, 4-6 bonette), 6- bonnet, (3-6 bonett, 
3 bonyte, Sc. bannato, 6 bonnette, bonete, 
bonnit, bunnet, 6-8 bonnett, Sc. bannet). 
[ME. bonet, a. OF. bonet , dounet \ bonnet, in same 
sense, short for chapel de bonet (of which see 
instances in Godef.), 'hat or cap of bonet\ a 
material mentioned in mcd.L. documents, as bon- 
[stylus, bon{n)etum : see Du Cange. Ulterior 
history unknown.] 

1 . An article of apparel for the head ; 'a cover- 
ing for the head, a hat, a cap ’. ( J.) 

a. A head-dress of men and boys ; usually soft, 
nnd distinguished from the hat by want of a brim. 
In England, superseded in common use (app. before 
1700) by cap, but retained m Scotland; hence 
sometimes treated as « ^Scotch cap’. To vail (or 
vale) the bonnet : to tuc it off in respect. 

1373 Barbour Brute ix. /06 He gert ay ber about Apon a 
spar ane red bonat. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 262/3 And 
couerd his hede with a bonet. C1330 I.d. Bkrnbrs Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 34a Than Arthur . . wente to the Kynge, 
and dyde of hy* Bonet. 133a 3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, xiu, No 
man. /(shall] weare . . anye wollen clothe made out of this 
real me . . except in bonnettes only. 1393 Shake. Rich. It, 
1. iv. 31 Off goes his bonnet to an Oyster-wench. 1673 R. 


Lrigh Transfiostr Reh , 19 Many a Scotch ,. v -„ 

his Blue Bonnet 1700 Rycaut tint, lurks 111 , 117 Hav- 
ing on his Head his Ducal Bonnet. *704 in 'Btadno. Mag, 
( 18181 Feb. 931/2 Most of the men . . wear fhrumb caps in 
Scotland, which they call bonnett*. 1789 Burns Cotter's 
Sat* Night xii, His bonnet rev'reutly is laid, aside. 1814 
Scott frav. xviii, The martial air of the bonnet, with a 
single eagle's feather as a distlncliotL lip Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Mmmet. Ord. (1863) 333 Wearing the lawyer's bonnet 
136a Cooper Anew. (1850; 213 All to whom they be ehewed, 
do vail their bonnets, stilt Raleigh Rem. (1644) 204 It 
would make all Nations to vail the Bonnet to England. 
164s R. Brooke Eng. Kptie. 85 All Officers voile bonnet, 
when the party giving them power is present. s88s Bunyam 
Holy bVar 204 To see men veil their Bonnets to that set, 
that have officed them. 1830 T. Hamilton C. Thornton 
(1845) 73 The shepherd vailed his bonnet 

tb. A cap of mail, a kind of helmet. Obs. 
e sees Dunbar Sev. Deadly Sins 37 lakkis, and stryppis 
and nonettis of Rteill. 


1 0 . A night-cap. Obs. (F. bonnet de nuit.) 

13x3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 283 Put on . . his 
kerener and his bonet. 


d. A head-dress of women out of doors; dis- 
tinguished fiom a hat (at present) mainly by the 
want of a brim, and by its covering no part of 
the forehead. 

1499 A ret. in Comm.-plaee Bk. 15/ A C . (1886) 167 It. for a 
bonet of welwete bowic for hyr at Norweche. c snes L un- 
bar Sev. Deadly Sins 17 Pryd, With bair wyld oak and 
bonet on syd. 1330 Papers Earls 0/ Cumbld. in Whitaker 
Hist. Craven 309 Three black velvet bonnett* tor women. 
17x6 S. Masters Patent No. 403 A new way of working 
and staining in straw and . . adorning hatts and bonnett*. 
1786 Lounger No. 79 The progress of bonnets from the 
uuaker to the Shepherdess and Kitty Fisher, and thence to 
the Werter, the Lunardi, and Parachute. 1836 Dickens 
Pichw. x, You Racliael . .get on your bonnet and come back. 
x88s Grant White Eng. Without 4 IV, ii. 53 A bonnet 
has strings, I believe, and a hat has not. 


e. Her. The velvet cap within a coronet. 

f. Bonnet rouge (Fr.) : the red cap of the French 
sans-culottes of 1 793, taken as a type of the revo- 
lut ionary spirit. 

18x3 Scribbleomania 213 Gallia's red bonnet de nuit. 1833 
Mahryat Oita Podr. xix. The province .. was among the 
first to receive, .the bonnet rouge. 

2 . Haul. An additional piece of canvas laced to 
the foot of a sail to catch more wind. (It appears 
to have been formerly laced to the top of the sail, 
or to have been itself a top-sail.) HencS/b vale 
(or vail) a bonnet : cf. I a. 

1209 Langu Rich. Retieless iv. 72 They bente on a bonet, 
and Dare a topte saile A (Tor be w y ndc (Tresshely to make a good 
flare. ?« 1400 Morte A rth. 3657 They. .truA.se lie upe xailes, 
llot bonettez one hrede. X4B3 Cath. Angl. 36 A Bonet of a 
saille ; suborns. 13x3 PoroiAS sKneis v. xiv. 4 Fessyn 
boneuis beneth the mane sale doun. 1613 Piirchas Pilgr. 
viii. iii. 740. a x6x8 Kai r.ic.H Invent. Shipping 16 We have 
lately added the Bonnett, and the Drabler. xfiay Cart. 
Smith Seaman’s Gram. vii. 31 Wc say, lash on the bonet 
to the course, because it Ls made fast with Lutchetis into the 
cylot holes of the saile, as the Drabler is to it, and vsed os the 
wind permits. 1769 Falconlr Diet. Marine (1789'. 1840 

R. Dana Be/. Mast xxv. 84 A storm-jib with the bonnet 
off. 1867 Smyth Sailor 1 s H d.-bk. s. v.. Bonnets have lately 
bern introduced to secure the foot of an upper topsail to 
a lower-topsail yard. 1884 G. C. Davils Norfolk Broads 


iv. 29. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. xvi, Her bonet she vaylcd, 
and gan to stryke saylc. a 1309 Skllion Agst. Venom. 
Tongues Wks. f. 133 Then let them vale a bonet of llieir 
proud saylc. 

3 . f ortification. A portion of the works at any 
salient angle, raised 2 or 3 feet in height on the 
parapet between the guns. It assists in protecting 
fi om enfilade fire and ricochet. 

1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks 111. 32a The Turks hod formed 
a mine under the Bonnet. 1795 Johnson. Bonnet , a kind 
of little ravelin, without any diten, having a parapet three 
feet high, anciently placed before the points of the saliant 
angles of the glacis. 1877 Kinglakk Crimea 111. v. 364 
Three out of the four remaining angles of the octagon were 
furnished with small bonnettes and barbettes. 


4 . The second stomach of ruminants. 

176a A. Monro Compar. Anat. (cd. 3) 39 The second 
stomach . . is culled mtup ityoAoc reticulum , iiie bonnet, or 
kitig's-hood. 1838 9 Todd Cyd. Anat. 4 Pkys. II. 11/i The 
second stomach, .lias received the appellation of. .bonnet, 
t 6. A weel or snare for fish. Obs. 

17*3 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. I. v. i. 9 They cast 
abundance of them (Shell-fish] into the Sea, in Weels or 
Bonnets for tliat purpose. 

6. Applied to a protective covering or defence 
in various technical uses : 

a. The cowl at the top of a lighthouse, chim- 
ney, ventilating shaft, etc. ; b. A wire covering 
over the chimney of a locomotive engine or steamer 
to prevent the escape of sparks (chiefly in U. S. 
where wood is largely burnt for fuel); 0. A covering 
over the cage in mines for protection against objects 
falling down the shaft ; d. A protecting cap for 
a- safety lamp ; e. An iron plate covering the 
openings in the valve-chambers of a pump. 

s86e J. Blight IVk. Lands End 93 The bonnet or corvel 
which crowns the structure [a lighthouse]. x88o Print L 
Times 99/3 It is advisable to have a large cover or 'bonnet ' 
for the Imelting] dol x88i Raymond mining Gloss, sfifljg 
Harped s Mag. Jan. xo8/s The wire bonnet of the ambke- 
stack is worn on one side. ddb+Athenmum *5 Oct 533/2 
Safety lamps, .fitted with 'bonnets' or protectory 



BOOTHS. 


BOH1TBT. 

7 . A plant ; - Hluk-bonnkt. 

tMjs Century Mug. 383 Saw-gnu water- lettuce, bonnet*, 
ar oilier aquatic plants. 

8. A thing or person used to conceal or put a 
good faoe upon underhand proceedings; a pre- 
tended player at a gaming-table, or bidder at an 
auction, secretly in league with the proprietor or 
auctioneer to lure others to play or buy : a thimble- 
rigger's accomplice ; a decoy. Also Jig. 

[xiia J. H. Vaux Flush. Diet.. Bonnet t a concealment, 
pretext, or pretence ; an ostensible manner of accounting 
for what you really mean to conceal.] 1833 Fraser's Mug. 
VIII. 34a Hie look and bearing are positively those of a 
bonnet at a fashionable hell. sSfe All Y. Round No. 41. 
341 A sly smile, such as a thimble-rig man greets his * bonnet ' 
with. s|77 Bbsant & Kick Son 0/ Yule. 1. vii. 80 He 
[schoolmaster] is looking out for more boys. Ah, Myles I 
what a lovely bonnet that child of yours would make 1 1884 
Sir S. Nortiicotb in Pari. (Times 2 Apr. 8/5', My noble 
friepd [Ld. EL Churchill] is very adroit and agile in the 
positions he has taken up, but this is the first time I 
nave seen him perform the part of * bonnet * to the Govern- 
ment. Mom. Post 3 Sept. 7/3 There was no dis- 

tinct evidence to connect him with a conspiracy to defraud 
. .He might have been used as a sort of 4 bonnet * to con- 
ceal the utter worthlessness of propositions made by the 
others. 

9 . Phrases. To have a bee in one's bound : see 
Bei 1 5. To Jill a person's bonnet : to fill his place, 
equal him in any respect. To rive the bonnet oj : 
to excel (Jamieson). To have a green bonttet : to 
have failed in business (Ogilvie). 

17*6 Poems Comp. Archers 33 (Jam.) May every archer 
strive to fill His bonnet . . And praise like him deserve. 
18x6 Scott Old Mart. xvii,*He’s but a doidling coward body. 
He’ll never fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet 

10 . Comb., as bonnet-basket, -box, -folder, dining 
•maker, - sewing , ; -string ; bonnet-fluke Sc., a 
fish, the Brill; bonnet-headed a. {Arch.), of a 
window in which the outside of the arch is more 
splayed than tbe jambs ; + bonnet-laird Sc., a 
petty proprietor in Scotland, wearing a bonnet 
like the humbler classes; bonnet-limpet, the 
genus Pileopsis of gasteropodous molluscs, so called 
from the shape of the shell ; bonnet-macaque, 
bonnet-monkey, a kind of monkey {Macacus 
Sinicus\ so called from the arrangement of the 
hairs on its head; bonnet-man, the wearer of 
a bonnet, a Highlander ; bonnet-pepper, a kind 
of Capsicum, with fruit shaped like a Scotch 
bonnet ; bonnet-pieoe, a gold coin of James V. 
of Scotland, on which the effigy of the sovereign 
is represented wearing a bonnet ; bonnet-shape, 
the frame-work of a bonnet. 

1871 Alemb. for Paris I. 359 Papers, which had lain hidden 
in one of her "bon net -boxes. 1879 Sir G. Scon Led. 
An hit. 1. 278 The *bonnct-headed window may be seen 
at Holy Trinity Church, Colchester. 18x6 Scott Antiq . 
ged 


, It belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, a *bonnet- laird 
ird by. x&fA W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scotl, i. 
B55) *3 The humbler *» ‘ Krtnnnt-I.ini ’ .IMS 

r ai.l ace Dislrib. Ant 


humbler pinnace of a ’bonnet-laird X876 
tnb. Amur. II. 511 lhc . . "Bonnet-limpets, 
arc found on the coasts of all seas from Norway to Chili 


and Australia. 


Miss Mitford Village Scr. in. (1863) 

f *j a Diunn uiai makes her * bonnet-lining pale. 1530 
'auioii 199/2 * Bonnet maker, bonnet tier. x8xx C. Jam is 
Mil. Diet. ti8i6) 57/x Bonnet worn by the Highlanders, 
hence called * Bonnet-men- 170a Bp. N icolson Sc. Mist. Libr. 
3Po( J am. ) The common gold coins of this reign wel I known by 
the name of * Bonnet Pieces, c 18x7 Hogg Tales Sk. VI. 
284, 1 will halve this bonnet-piece of gold between us. X837 
Dickens Sk. Bon (1850) 38/t One [shop] was a "bonnet -shape 
maker's. 1848 — Dombeys'x, Iio untie your "bonnet-strings 
and make yourself at home. 

Bonnet (bpnfft), v. ff. prec. ah.] 

*1*1. inlr. ITo take oft tbe bonnet in token of 
respect ; to * vail the bonnet ’. Obs. 

1W7 Smakm. Cor. it. ii. 30 Those, who hauing heene sup- 
ple and courteous to the People, Bonnetted, without an]^ 
further deed, to haue them at all into their estimation. 

2 . trans. 'To put a bonnet on. 

1858 Gko. Eliot Scenes Cler. Life 239 She was duly bon- 
neted and pinafored. 

8. To crush down a person's hat over his eyes. 
*837 Dickens Sk. Bon (1850) 239/1 Two young men .. 
varied their amusements by * bonneting * the proprietor of 
this itinerant coffee-house. sMs Sat. Rev. iJlV. 609 The 
Students hustled and * bonnetted ' a new Professor. 

Bonneted, ppl. a. [(. Bonnes sb. or v. + -m] 
Wearing a bonnet ; having a bonnet. 

x8ba Miss Mitford Village Ser. u (1863) 15 Hooded, 
veiled, and bonneted as she is. i860 J. Kennedy Rob of 
Bowl ii 14 Buildings . . of which several were bonneted 
like hay cocks. xSfff Miss Braddon Run to Barth xiii. II. 
s8x Bonneted and cloaked for the journey. 

Bonnetingf vbl. sb. [f. Bonnet v. + -inqI.] 
A. The action of putting on a bonnet, b. Tbe 
act of crushing a person's hat over his eyes. 

17 Oh, the 
he gloving. 

. id not en- 
joyed his bonneting. 

8otttt*ftl*B0 (bp*n6t,les), a. [f. Bonnet sb. + 
-LK&8.1 Without a bonnet : in various senses. 

>■47 E. BsoNTtt Wuihering II. ix, Standing bonnetless 
and shawllets. 1848 Clough Bothie 11, A caplets, bonnet- 
less maiden. 

Bottnibsl (bynibed). arch. Also 6 bonlbell, 
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7 bonnie-bell, 6 and 9 bonnlbell, 8 bonibel, 9 
bonny belle, [app. f. Bonny a. + Belijs a. and" 
sb. ; but possibly f. r. bonne et belle good and fair : 
cf. the equivalent Bbllibone.] 

Fair maid, bonny lass. 

*879 Spenser Shcph. Cal Aug. 62. I saw the bouncing, 
Belli bone ; Hey ho Bombcll. Ibid. Apr. 9a dps* , A belli- 
bonc. or a Bonihell, homely spoken for a fair inayde, or 
llonilasse. x6oo Lodge Engl. Helicon Pb, She simpred 
smooth like bonnie-tall. 1803 Lockhart Sp. Ballads , Vow 
p*duan fi* But bid a long farewell . . To bower and bonni* 
bell, thy feasting and thy wooing ! 

t Bonaillb— (6. Obs. Also bonilaaa. Now 
written as two words : Bonny lass. 

1546 Bale Bug. Votaries 1. iK.) And so become byshoppes 
lmnilasses. ism Spenser Sheph. Cai. Aug. (L.) As the bon- 
nilasse passed by. Ibid. Aug. 78 Hey ho bonilasse. 

Bonnily (lynNi'i, adv., now .SV. [f. Bonny a. 
+ -LY *.J In a bonny manner ; beautifully, finely, 
pleasantly. 

*SM Duncan Append. Ktvmol. E. D S.) Stile, elegunter, 
prettlie, bonnilie. 1673 Drvden Assign. 1. i. Wks. 1725 
111. 295, 1 am glad to nee you took so bonily to-day. «68o 

v ' 1/ “ <rl * *■ “-'“’ination went Bonnily 

iii, His wee hit inule 
a goodly 


Sptr. Popery 39 The work of Reformation went Bonnily 
on 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. A7. iii, His wee H* : — 

blinkin bonilie. x8x8 Slutt llrt. Midi, xlii. It was l m 

and pleasant land, and sloped bonnily to the western sun. 

Bonniness (bp-nines). [t. as prec. + -nehh.] 
'1 he quality of being bonny ; beauty ; healthy 
plumpness. 

*603 Philotus i, Your lionyncss, your bewtie bricht x8la 
Annie Tiioman A lie don i . 11. L 6 Ethel seems to liave 
lost the bonnieness and rouudness of youth. 

Bonnoght, variant of Bonaght. Obs. 

Bonny (bfni; see below), a. Forms: 6 bony(e, 
8 -ie, 6- bonny, bonnie. [Of uncertain origin j 
presumaljly to be referred 111 some way to OF. 
bon, bone 4 good', or its ME. naturalized form 
bon, bone, boom (see Boon a.) ; but no satisfactory 
account ul the formation can lie offered. In Sc. the 
pronunciation is oiten bonie ui, txPni, in Border 
Counties even bQ'ni). 

A notable coincidence in form and sense is presented by 
the Sp. bonito 4 pretty, bonny’, dim. of bneno ‘good*; but 
l here is no corresponding form in OF. to which ME. bonie 
might be referred. And analogy does not much favour the 
possibility of a derivative form from M E. bon , bone, good. ] 

1. Pleasing to the sight, comely, beautiful, ex- 
pressing homely beauty. Now in common use only 
in Scotland and north or midlnnd counties of Eng- 
land ; occasionally employed, with local or lyrical 
effect, by English writers, but not a word of ordin- 
ary English prose. 

1 mi Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 53 The ymage of our 
lady . . beirand in her arme the bouyymage of hir sone.. 
represent!* to ur the l>li-sit Incarnatioun. .of our salxiour. 
1570 Levin* Mamf. ioj Bonye, scitus , facet us. 1589 
Greene Altnaph. (Arb.) 43, I saw a little one, A bunny 
prety one. 1393 Shaw*. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 12 The bonnie 
beast he loued so well. 160s — Ham. iv. v. 187 For bonny 
sweet Robin is nil my joy. 1674 Pi.ayfoso Skill Mus. i. 64 
Merry ladt are playing Each with his bonny lass. 1790 
Burns Tam O' Shunter, Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town sur- 
passes For honest men and bonny lasses, c iBeo Scott Bonny 
Dundee , For it's up with the bonnets of bonny Dundee. 
xffsS Longp. Bird 4 Ship iii, I gseet thee, bonny boat. 
1839 Geo. Ei.iot A. Bede 23 Here Dinah turned to Messy 
Cranage, whose bonny youth and evident vanity had touched 
her with pity. 

b. Sometimes as a term of fondness or coaxing, 
as in 1 my bonnie bairn’. 

a 1540 Poblis to Play 13 My bonny heart,' how says tbe 
sung? 

+ 2 . a. In earlier Eng. it appears to have often had 
the sense : Of fine size, big (as a good quality). Obs. 

a 1600 Hooke nSerm. vii. 111. 878 Issachar though bonny 
& strong enough unto any labours, doth couch- *600 Siiaks. 
A. V. L. 11. iii. 8 The bonnie priser of the humorous Duke. 

b. In mod. dialect, and to a certain extent col- 
loquially, it has the sense of 4 looking well (in 
health) , often connoting healthy plumpness : 4 It 
seems to be generally used in conversation for 
plumf (J.). 

X749 Fielding Tout Jones xi. ix, The bonny housemaid 
begins to repair the disordered drum-room. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v., Hook thy wife? Oh, she's bonny. 
1877 E. Peacock Lincolnsh. Gloss., Bonny , well in health. 
T 8* rieasant-looking, smiling, gladsome, 'bright*. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 69 Then sigh not so, but 
let them goe And be you blithe and bonnie. t6x6 Bkaum. 
& Fl. Scorn/. Lady 111. ii, Be blithe and bonny, steward. 
x68x Jordan London's Joy in Heath Grocer's Comp. (1869) 
547 From torments or troubles of Body or Mind, Your 
Bonny Brisk Planters are free as the wind. 168a Bunyan 
Holy War 840 It will make you bonny and blith. x8ao 
Scon Ivanhoe v, Report speaks you a bonny monk. 

4 . Sc. and Eng. dial. A general epithet of eulogy 
or appreciation, answering nearly to 'fine' in its 
vaguest sense: like 'line' also often ironical. Some- 
times also » ' considerable in extent or amount'. 
To pay a bonny penny for \ to give a long or 
heavy price for. A bonny row : a 'jolly' uproar. 
Bonn and fine and', * nice and', considerably. 

a 1548 Thrie Priests Pebtis 9 (Jam.), Quhilk..of many 
■mnls couth mak This bonie pedder ane gude fute pak. 
xj®R Walpole Lett. II. Mann (1834) 111. 6 Mr. Chute 
cannot bear it ; says it . . looks bonny ft Irish. 18*3 Lock- 


mart Reg. Dalton vii, v. (184s) 40s Glenstroan ..ha gay 
bonuie bit addendum. *®*7 J. Wiukw Hoc t. Ambr. xL 


Wks. iiSjjj) 


tion. 


1) >83 You're a bonny fellow to ask that ques- 
Mas. Toogood Yorksk. Dial.. It will mak a 
bonny country -tide talk 1N4 Atkinson Whitby Gleet a.v. t 


A bonny b 
“1* Eva, 

t B absol. or quasf-i^ A bonny one. Obs? 
a i|m Skelton BfynourRum. 937 Wyth * Has, my pretty 
bonny . 

C. quosi-Hiib. Finely, beautifully. 
c staff A Cunningham 'The sun rises bright,' My homely 
hearth bum't bonnie. 

t Bonny, sb. Obs. Alining. Also bonney. 
[? Cf. Bunny, a swelling.] tSee quots.) 

xffys Phil. Trans. No. 69. 9098, cited in Chambers CycL 
Supp. 11753* who says, Bonny, a name given by our miners 
to a bed of ore not forming a vein, nor communicating with 
any other vein . . They differ from the squats only in being 
round beds of ore, whereas those are Bat. tys* Bailey 
Bonny, (with miners) is a distinct bed of Oar, that commu- 
nicates with no Vein. [Hence in later Dicts.J 
t Bonny, bony, variants of Bonaoh. Obs. 

1600 Sir KCarew in Cart w MSS. 1x869)387 Strengthened 
with 1000 bonies. «tffo4 Hanmer Chron. Iret. (1633) a8 
’J'heir bonnys were, .active and venturous aouldiers. 

Bonny, var. Bony, and of Bunny, Obs., a swelling. 
Bonny-clabber (b#rni,klarbaj). Anglo-Irish . 
Forms: 7 bonneyolabber, bon^n)iolabber, bon- 
ny -olabbors, bony-olabo, 7-8 bonny olabber, 
8 bonnaolaber, 7-9 bonniolapper, bonnyolab- 
ber. [a. Irish baitme milk, c/aba thick. (O'Reilly).] 
Milk naturally clotted or coagulated on souring ; 
called in Scotland loppert or lafpert milk. 

1831 B. Jonhon New Inn 1. i. To drink such balderdash, 
or bonny-clabber. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Croat. 
v. 36 They would eate the sowrest fionnicla^per. sffgg 


lui ni avmc |'nuic. i/w. 

av Cron. Scotl. 348 (Jam.) The kinjris 
: waigeour of archeric vpoun the lngluli- 
truir the king hir sone . . The. king, neir- 


Strafi okd Lett. (1739) 1* 44* All the comfort I have is a 
little llonneyclahber . . it is the bravest, freshest drink you 
ever tasted, sffgs Tryon Wisd. Dictates 15a Bonniclabber 
is nothing else but Milk that has stood till it is sower, and 
become of a thick slippery substance. 17x6 T. Ward Purl. 
Ref a j4Curds, Cream, and Hatted- Bonnaclaber, Wou’d make 
a hungry Parson Caper. 1730 Swift Anew. Craftsman ad 
fin.. The people live with comfort on potatoes and bonny- 
elabtier. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 603/2, I had so much 
bonny-clabber, or curdled milk. 

attrib. xff«9 G. Harvey Cur. Dis. Expect, vi. tS These 
Bonny-Clabber Physicians are deservedly censured Criminal. 
Bo'nnyiah, a. dial. Rather bonny, pretty 
fair. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., They’re a bonnyish lot. 

Bonny-vis, variant of Bonaviht. 

Bonogh, variant of Bonaoh. Obs. 

Bonspiol (bynspil, -spffl). AV. Forms: 6 
bonapelll, 8 -apeel, 9 -apol. -spell, -spiel. [Of 
uncertain origin and history: many conjectures 

may be seen in Jamieson and elsewhere ; perhaps 

it represents a I )u. Hondspel f. bond ** verbond 
* covenant, alliance, compact *, and spel ‘ play *. The 
word prob. entered Scotch as a whole, spiel, spel, 
having never been in common use for 'play'.] 

1 1 . A set match at some game. Obs. 

ctpfiS R. Lindsay 

mother . . tuik anc 1 . 

rnanis handis, enntruir the king 1 .... 

ing of this bonspcill of his mother, was weill content 
2 . spec. A * grand curling- match* between two 
distinct clubs or districts. 

(The thirls, and definition of them, in quot. *831* are con- 
structed by the writer from his own etymological fancies.) 

a 177a J j Gnamk in Anderson Poets XI. 447 (Jam.) Some 
hnaiy hero . . tedious talks . . 0' 

Against opposing parishes. 181 
never . . gave another glance . _ 

was the finest fun among the curlers ever was seen. 163s 
Black so. Mag. XXX. 97a Bonspicls or bonspel* in contra- 
distinction to spiels, which may be defined to imply a game 
or match between members of the same society, or of a 
limited number of adversaries, are matches between rival 
parishes or districts. x8ffff Times 22 Feb. Quebec, The 
grand * bonspiel ’ of the Curling Club comes off tomorrow. 

Bontay, -A, -ie, obs. ff Bounty. 

II Bontsbok (bp ntebpk). [Du. bontebok : f. 
bont pied 4- bok buck, goat.] A South African 
antelope (Damalis Pygarga, Gray) also called 
Pied Antelope, and Fhinni : closely allied to the 
Blesbok, ana having a similar blaze on the face, 
so that both animals were formerly confused under 
the appellation blesbok and specific name Pygarga. 

iriff tr. Sparr man’s Voy. II. 919 The bonte-bok, the 
painted or pled goat . . somewhat less than the harte-beest. 
i®34 Penny CycT. II. 8 5/1 The Blcssbok (A. Pygarga). .this 
splendid animal, which is likewise called bontebok or 
painted goat, site E. Gray Guide Brit. Afut. 3 'His Bonte- 
bok, with its inscribed sides. 

Bon-ton : see Bon. 

Bonus (bJ '-nfls). [An ignorant or jocular appli- 
cation of L, bonus 'good (nuui)', probably in- 
tended to signify ft boon, ' a good thing' {botntm). 
Prob. originally Stock Exchange slang?) 

A boon or gift over and above what is normally 
due as remuneration to the receiver, and which is 
therefore something wholly 1 to the good*. 

a. Money or its equivalent, given as a premium, 
or as an extra or irregular remuneration, in con- 


BONUS, 


•(deration of offices performed, or to enonfciage 
their performance; sometimes merely a eupheM$Ma 
for douceur, bribe. Hence bonus-fed adj. 

1793 Maoci.ih Mom of Werld 111. i, Got my aharesf lit 
clothing . . tha contract*, the lottery tickets end Mb 4 he 

d iuul bonunaa, i 8 os M». A'm I 104 The baouaffate 
f |ier cent. inten*t wilt not meml, the nutter. 

M Culloch Taxation u 1. 1 a . 68 Except their ownerfrapno 
would occupy them [costly edifices] utile** tempted n the 
offer of a considerable bonus. Ibid. lit. L 4 45 Thera neve 
. . been large deductions from the louns forprompt payment, 
and bonuses of various descriptions, 1886 Pall Mott G. 
93 Feb. a (% Bring a bonu»-fed production from the Weetlnto 
competition with it. 

(A.) fig . ; cf. 4 premium *. 

1813 Examiner 17 May 319/1 As a bonus .. the old gen- 
tleman engaged to pay tiff my debts. 1I13 Svd. Smith 
Whs. <1867* r aao A bonus is given to one set of religious 
opinions. 1840 Canlylu Mite. 11857) 1 . 09a A sort of bait 
and bonus to Satan. 

b. An extra dividend paid to shareholders in 
a joint-stock company from surplus profits; a 
portion of the profits of an insurance company 
distributed, 'pro rata', to the policy-holders. 

s8o8 Scott in Lockhart 1839) 111 . 134 The Editor, .makes 
a point of every contributor receiving this Bonus. i8gg 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 133 Every proprietor received as 
a bonus a Quantity of stock equal to that which he held. 
■86t Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 553 To share, in the shape of in- 
terest and bonuses, in the profits realised. 

Ol A gratuity paid to workmen, masters of 
vessels, etc., over and above their stated salary. 

*•?! Fawcrtt Pot. Econ. 11. ix. iu One half of the surplus 
profiu are distributed amongst the labourers as a bonus. 

d. attrib. or quasi-m^r., as bonus share, year, 
etc. 

1883 Sts G. Jksrki. Law Times Ret. XT. IX. 149/1 He had 
accepted certain bonus shares, as they are called— that is, 
shares which were given him free from calls. 

Bo&US (bdunffs), v . [f. prec.] trans . To give 
a bonus to ; to assist or promote by bonuses. 

1886 Pall Mali G. si Feb. a To arimulate American ex- 
ports by bonusing production. Ibid. Railroads have been 
so bonused by State money and land grants. 

Bon-vivant : see Bov. 

Bosudi (bp qksi). The name given in Shetland 
to the Skua Gull ( Ixstris catarractes). 

xSoe G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (18 xy 49 fionsrie, a name 
fur the Skua. «8aa Scott Pirate iv, The very sheerwaters 
and bunxies are making to the cliffs for shelter. 

Bony ibJu ni), a. [f. Bone sb + -Y l .] 

L Ol pertaining to, of the nature of bone or 
bones ; consisting or made of bones. 

a 133s Mon irks. (1557) 77 Y a lothely figure of our dead 
bony bodies biten away y* flesh. 1607 Topskll Pour./. 
Beasts ax A certain bony substance. 1804 Abkrnethy 
Surg. Oosero. 103 Bony matter wasdeposited. sBaa Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Mast 116 The bony structure of the head. 

2 . Abounding in bones ; having large or pro- 
minent bones ; big-boned. 

■998 Sylvbr risR Du Bart as ifiaOaav A lean, bare, bonny 
face Lof a horse], 17*6 Thomson Hunter 394 Bony, and 
gaunt, and fpim <836 Dickens Pickw. v, A tall bony 
woman — straight all live way down. Mod. Neck of mutton 
is a very bony joint. 

2 . Comb., as bony-skclctoncd ; also bony-hoof 
(see quot.) ; bony- pike, a ganoid fish inhabiting 
rivers and lakes in America. 

1768 Csokem, etc. Dict.ArtioSc.il , Bony Hoof Ls a round 
bony swelling, growing on the very top of a horse’s hoof, 
which is always caused by some blow or bruise. 1848 Car- 
rxMTKS Zoot | 57a The l<epido*teuR or Bony Pike . . has 
many ef the characters of the Pike, with the structure of 
the head of the Herring. 1871 Hastwig Sub/err. IV. ii. 13 
Any bony-skeletoned fish of our day*. 

Bony, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To make 
bony ; to harden. 

s6&4 Gt. Frost p xxix, [ Thames says] Father Frost and 
Sister Snow have bonyed my borders. 

Bony, var. Bonny, and Bunny, Obs., a swelling. 
Boilie (bpnz). Forms: 6 bonao, 7 bose, pi. 
bosses, 7-8 bonsee, 7- bonae. [prob. a F. 
bonze , ad. Fg. bonso (early mod.L. bonnes, bonzius ) ; 
according to Col. Yule prob. ad. Japanese bomb 
or bonsi, ad. Chinese fan seng 1 religious person', 
or of Jap. bo-zi, ad. Ch. fd sze 4 teacher of the 
law'. Some of the earlier Eng. forms appear to 
represent the Japanese word directly.] 

A term applied by Europeans to the Buddhist 
clergy of Japan, and sometimes of Chiua, and 
adjacent countries. 

(133s Xavikr Epiet. V. xviL 1x667) (Y.) Erubescunt anim 
«t confimduatur BonxiL] 1388 Parks Hist. China 379 
()!.' They hauc amongst them fin Japan] many priests of 
their Idols whom they do call Bourn, of the which there 
be great couents. a 1300 ExcL Treat. China in Hakluyt 
II. 580 In China called Cbn, but with ua atlapon are named 
Bond. >6i8 Cocks Diary II. 75 <Y.) There is wo bose 
(or pagon pristesL Ibid. I. *43 Bosses. 168B Aw Hitt. 
China 46 In these Temples . . Bonzes have their HaMta- 
tiona 1713 Guardian No. 3 (1756) I. ao The Booses of 
China have books written by the disciples of Fo-he. * 78 * 
Burks Find. Nat. Sac. Wk*. I. 6b The absurd tncks, or 
destructive bigotry of the bonsee* [of China]. <878 Lady 
Herbert tr. Hubneds Ramble u. it. 949 A boon appeus 
on the threshoM of the temple. 

Bonserj (byxuori). rare. [f. prec. + -IBY, or 
a. F. bonzerie . j A Buddhist monastery. 


•S78 8 Pntnunr Lect. Hist, v. frit 493. Thera are mdra 
than sis thousand booseriesiu the city and district of Peking. 
BonilU (bpnxrs). rare. [£. F, bonzesse, fern, 
of bonze, 18th c. in Littrd.] A female bonze. 

1860 AH V. Round No. 64. 38s Buddhism and lama ism 
. . permit women . . to escape from the sorrows of social 
life by making a religious and monastic profession, under 
the title of Bonsesscs. 

BOO, booh K b/7). tut. (and sb.) A sound imit- 
ating the lowing of oxen ; also used to express 
contempt, disapprobation, aversion. Used subst. 
os a name for itself, esp. as the sound of hooting. 
Cf. Bo, Bookoo. 

1801 R. Gill in Chambers Hum. Se. Poems (x86a) 176 He 
heard a boo ahint a hedge. 1833 Thackeray Rose f Ring 
viii. (i 866 1 48 He . . fell asleep and snored horridly. Booh, 
the nasty pig I 1884 Chr. World 35 Sept. 7x7/1 The sibi- 
lant hiss ana the contemptuous * boo*. i8q Pott Mail G. 
6 Oct. s/i When the name* of the agents . . came out, you 
should nave heard the roar at savage ‘boos’. 

Boo (b£), v. [f. prec.] intr. a. To low at a 
cow; to make a similar noise, b. To niter 
4 boo ! ' ; to hoot Hence Boo'ing ppl. a. and vbl. sb. 

18x6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master vil 188 At the Presidency, 
Some people boo with complaUancy. 183a Q. Rev. Dec. 
ais The poor neighbours . . were wont to exclaim, ‘Thera 
he [Wardsworthl ts; we are glad to henr him booing about 
again ’. s88a J kepbrixs Bevis 1 1 . 77 The booing of iistant 
cows. 1884 Rett. Ld. Salisbury t Sp. in Times 93 July xo/x 
‘ We have been informed by Mr. Gladstone* (Great booing 
and cheering). 1884 Gd. Words May 304/8 A voice booing 
and hulloing. 

Boo, variant form of Bo a. Obs. both, 
t Boo’bily, a . Obs. [f. Booby + -ly 1.] Booby- 
ish, booby-luce. 

1714 Mandsvillk Fab. Bees (1735) I. 346 Raw Ignorant 
country wenches and boobily fellows that can do, 8c are 
gpod for, nothing. 1740 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 115 The 
boobily heaviness of Lolpoop in the 1 Squire of Alsatia*. 

Booby (b«-bi), sb. Also 8 boobee, 9 boobio. 
[probably ad. So. bobo, used both in the sense of 
'fool' and 4 booby' (the bird), of doubtful origin. 
(The Ger. bubs, MHG. buobe, is used frequently in 
the sense of 'fool, lubber’; but connexion with 
it is hardly possible : its LG. form is boeve, boef !)] 

1 . 'A dull, heavy, stupid fellow : a lubber* (J.); 
a clown, a nincompoop. 

1399-1603 Patient Grist i l 48 [Welshman loo.] Then, 
mage a puoby fool of Sir Owen, God’s plude, shall I 
1616 Fletcher Cast. Country 1. ii. Cry, you great booby. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Upr. Wk*. 1730 1 . 74 Such a booby 
as tnou art, pretend to dispute the precedence t 1711 Steels 
Sped. No. 11 3 P 3, I bowed like a great surprised Booby. 
1776 Johnson in Boswell (1831) HI. 35a We work with our 
heads, and make the boobies of Birmingham work for us 
with their hands. 18*4 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 960, I was 
so awkward a booby that 1 dared scarcely speak to her. 

b. spec. The last boy in a school class, the 
dunce. 

1813 Ld. Cockrurn Mem. i. 4, I never got a single prise, 
and once sat boobic at the annual public examination. 1849 
C. BbontII Shirley III. iv. 75 He was the booby of.... 
grammar school. 

O. attrib . 

sysS Youno Lot* Fame it. (1757) 95 The booby lather 
craves a booby son. 1748 Richardson Clarissa xxxi. 1 . 905 
Never warn there booby squire that more wanted it [im- 
provement]. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv. There is not a boy 
on the booby form but should have been scourged for such 
a solecism in grammar. 

d. To beat the booby : see Biat vA 41 . 

2 . A name for different species of Gannet, esp. 
Sula fusca. 

1634 SiaT. Herbert Trav. xo One of the Saylers espying 
a Bird fitly called a Booby, bee mounted to the top-mast 
and tooke her. The quality of which Bird is to sit still, 
not valuing danger. 1707 Sloank Jamaica I. « Boobies. . 
*0 called of Seamen because they do not stir from you, but 
suffer themselves to be catch’d by the hand. 18x9 Byron 
Juan iu lxxxii, At length they caught two boobies, and a 
noddy, i860 Gossr Rom. Nat. Hist. 83 The booby and 
the noddy sit on the bare rock in startling tameness. 

8. Comb., as booby-hatoh {Aldus.), a smaller 
kind of companion which lifts off in one piece, in 
use for merchantmen's half-decks ; booby-hut, a 
hooded sleigh used iu New England ; booby- 
hutoh, a small clumsy cart or carriage used in 
some parts of England ; see also quot 1881 ; 
booby-trap, a kina of practical joke in vogue 
among schoolboys and others (see quota.), 

184a R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxiv. xjd The sky-light and 
# booby-hatch fare] put on. 1883 Chamb. JmL 341 The 
after or booby-natch was covered with a network of lashings. 
itxS Ham. Mom Hist. Mr. Fanton Stories (1830) 1 . 10 All 
that multitude of coaches, chariots, chaises, vis-a-vis, •booby- 
hutches, sulkies, etc, 1881 Evans Lekeetersh. Gloss. 
(E. D. SA Booby-hutch, a hand-barrow : a small deep cart: 
a sentry-box ; any movable 'coop * or 'hutch ' cf any kina 
Intended for the use of a MngTe human occupant. The 
carts drawn by dog* before the passing of Martin's Act were 
often so called ZWBb Q he d nb . JmL. A ** booby-trap* . . it 
consisted. . of books, Boots, etc., balanced on the top of a 
door, which was left/alar, so that the first incomer got a 
solid shower-bath. t88e Sat. Rev. 4 Nov. 600 Perpetually 
on the alert for booby-traps. 

BoO’by, v. rare— 1 , [f. prec. sb.] Jn To booby 
about : to go about like a taby. 

1807 W. Irving Satmar. (x8s4> 53 Those brainless pert 
bloods . . Who lounge ana who loot, and who booby about. 


BMbyish (bri-bt#), «- {f. Boo»t ti. + -MB I.] 


civil people, but at home in nule sports. 

Bowfim ibd-bitiz'm). [f. as prec. + -18M.J 
The character or characteristic action of a booby. 

1833 Fra*eP* Mag. VII. its The boobyisms of Bulwer. 
1836D1CKKNS Sb. Boa (1890) re/i To exhibit theitignorauoe 
and boobyism on the stage or » private theatre. 

BooO(ft, obs. f. Bom, and of Boots, cattle-stall. 

Bood, obs. pa. t. Bids; also - behoved: see 
Bus v. ; also var. Boud, a weevil ; obs. f. Bud. 

tBoodge. Obs. [Ajpp. a variant of BovoS jiM) 
A prominence from the back of the body of a 
carnage to carry parcels ins the 4 sword-case \ 
Felton. 


180s Felton Carriages 1 . 15 The sword-case, so called 1 
from iu length and convenience for carrying swords or 
sticks, is sametiaies called a boodgej the ends are made 
of thick boerds. 


Boodge, obs. form of Budgk. 

Boodh, booddha, -lam, etc. : see Buddha, etc. 
Boodle (bw di). Se. [perh. ad. Gael, bodach 
ghost. But cf. Holly.] A spectre, a hobgoblin* 
fa 1700 Ballad Barosme d Gairtly in Smith Hist. Aber . 
deensh. 11875) L 650 Nee gruesome gaist, nor black hoodie 
Cud fleg that bold Barouue. 1783 Jml. Jr. Lend. 6 in 
Poems Buchan DiaL (Jam.) About the time o’ night that 
the boodies begin to gang. 1868 G. Macdonald If. Fal- 
coner I. xa He rina aa gin I war a boodle. 

Boodls 1 (bM'd'l). Also 7 buddle. [Origin 
and history obscure ; but the mod. U. S. boodle , in 
sense i, must be the same as Markham's buddle : 


sense a (also only in U. S.) may be a different 
word ; it suggests Du. boedel ' estate, possession, 
inheritance, stock', which it is not so easy to con- 
nect with sense 1.] 

1 . Crowd, pack, lot: as in the contemptuous 
' the whole boodle*. 


x6r3 F. Markham Bk. Honour iv. ii. Men curiously and 
carefully chosen out (from all the Buddle and masse of 
great ones) for their approoued winedomc. iM O. W. 
Holmes Autocrat 139 He would like to have Uie whole 
boodle of them (I remonstrated against this word, but the 
profehsor said it was a diabolish good word . .) with their 
wives and children shipwrecked on a remote island. 

2. block in trade, capital. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Globe 7 Oct.. * Sinews of war'. .* soap* 
and other synouymcs for campaign boodle are familiar. 

Boodle 2 (b«‘d'l). slang. A stupid noodle. 

186a Kingsley in Macm. Mar. Dec. 96 Auood many people 
. .have seen all the world, and yet remain little better than 
blokes and boodles after all. 


Boodle 3 , var. of Buddlx, corn-marigold. 

Boody (bft'di), v. rare. [app. ad. F. bonder to 
pout, sulk.] intr. To sulk, mope, be sullen. 

1897 Trollope B arches ter T. xxvu, Don’t boody with 
me; don’t be angry because I speak out some home truths. 
1877 — Prime Min. Ixxvi. (D.) Left to boody over every* 
thing by himself, till he becomes a sort of political heimit. 

Booget, obs. form of Budobt. 

BoonOO (bittur), ini. and sb. A word imitative 
of the sound of noisy weeping or laughter ; also 
on expression of contempt {Se.). 

c xaaeSK eltom Replyc . 75 Wytlesse wandring to and fro I 
With, Te he, ta ha, bo ho, bo ho I *850 Thackeray Pen - 
dennis IL 148 Warrington fairly bunt out into a boo-hoo 
of laughter. 1808 79 Jamieson Roxb.. 1 wouldna gi’ a boo- 
hoo for you. >884 Graphic xx Oct. 387/9 Shrill and dolorous 
boo-huo’s. 

Boohoo', v. Also bohoo. [f. prec.] intr. 
a. To weep noisily; b.to bellow, roar, shout, hoot. 

1837-40 Halidurion Clockm. (1869 40 The wenches they 
fell to a cryin, wringin their hands, and boo-hooin like mad. 
1884 Punch x Nov. ai6/x Irish Members boo-hoo . . and use 
shillelaghs. 1884 Harped s Mag. Oct. 697/1 , 1 • . boo-liooed 
like a baby. 

Booit, dial. f. of Bowrr, lantern. 


Book (buk), sb. Foods: i bdo, booo, 8-4 
boo, 3-5 boh, 4-6 boke, 4-7 booke, 4- book ; 
(also 4-6 book, 7 boook; north. 4 buk, 4- 8 
bake, St. 6-8 bulok, 6- bulk). PI. books ; in 


x b6eo, bfio. [A com. Tent, word, differing how- 
ever in gender and other points in the various 
longs. With OK bSc monosyllabic fern. (pi. hie) ef. 
OFris. and OS. Mh (pi. Ml) fem. and nent. (MDn. 
both nent. and often masc., Du bock masc.), OHG. 
buoh (pi. buoh) neut, also masc. and fem. (MHG* 
booth, mod.G. buck neut.), ON. Ml (pi. A tier 1 ) fem, 
(Sw. bob. Da. bog), all in sense of ' written docu- 
ment, book'. These forms indicate an OTeut 


*b$k-s str. fem., the plural of which was in OHG. 
and elsewhere sometimes made neuter (after the 
analogy of neuter monosyllabic plnrala), and this 
gender extended to the sing. The original mean- 
ing was evidently * writing-tablet, leaf, or sheet *: 
cf. Venantius Fortunatue Carm. vfi. 18, T9 •bar- 
bare frexineis pingattar rmta tabelUs\alsoOS. thia 
Ml the writing-tablet, 4 pugillaris ’ Lake i. 63 (in 
Heliand 93s, 235), OE. Mr charter : in pi. tablets, 
written sheets, hence 'book,' a sense subseq. 





BOOK. 


extended to the singular. • Gothie docs not show 
•Mir, but an apparently derivative form Mia sir. 
fan** in sense of 1 letter* of the alphabet* pi. Midi 
tiUirat .yfi&wnrm, writing, document, book.' 

Generally thought to be etymologically connected with 
the name of the beech-tree, OK. Me, Me*, ON. Mk 
(see Beech 1 , the suggestion being that inscription* were 
first made on beechen tablets, or cat in the banc of beech, 
trees ; but there ere greet 1 difficulties in reconciling the 
early forma of the two words, seeing that Mi-# 1 writing- 
tablet' is the most primitive of all.] 

I. t 1- A writing ; a written document ; etf. a 
charter or deed by which land (hence called Me* 
land) was conveyed. Oh. 

8n-oig in Thorpe Diplomat. rtfS <Bosw.) Ic Mm'sealde 
fat Iona on see erfe and ft* bee Wfa Ibid, ijj Heo 
cyfa on flisse bee. gjl Ibid. 187 Dis is mo boc be Abel- 
stan dng gebocode. e 1000 An. Cos*. Matt. v. 31 Swa 
hwylc swa hit wif forimt. he sylle hyre byra hiwxedalcs 
boc [Rttshut. beecj. xjjls Wyclif Isa. I 1 What is uusboo 
of forsaking of |oure moder. 1417 E. E. Wilts (s88a) 07 
Except* ham fa I haue ynemned in fa bok to-for. sags 


performed. ug8 Shake, i Hen. IV , in. L as4 By that time 
will our Booke, 1 thinks. be drawne. sdii Bible Jer. 
xxxii. it The witnesses, that subscribed the books [alga 
R. V. deed] of Uie purchase. [xix8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(187a) II. 094 Might be cuoveyed by boc or written grant. 
1876 Dioby Root Prop. i. sa The grants were effected by 
tlie king, .by means usually of a 4 book* or charter.] 

+ 2. A (written) narrative or account, record, 
list, register. Oh. (In the Bible only a following 
of Greek and Latin precedents, in their rendering 
by P&kot, liber , the Heb. ito, s?pher, ana, k thdb 
4 writing, written account *.) 

a sooo ASlfric Gen. v. t Di* is no boc Adames ouegrace. 
XJ35 Covbrimle Matt. i. x Tho boke of the generacion of 


Jesus Christ. ijfle-S Hist. James VI. \ 1804) irj The clerks 
and written to the Lords of Sessioun compelSit to render 
the buiclcs of parliament unto thame. 16 xx Biblk Gen. v. x 
This is the booke of the generations of Adam. i6St Bosket 
llist. Sef.W. 14 He intended to create some new peers ; and 
ordered him to write a book of such as he thought meeteat. 

3. gen. A written or printed treatise or series of 
treatises, occupying several sheets of paper or other 
substance fastened together so as to compose a 
material whole. 

In this wide sense, referring to all ages and countries, a 
book comprehends a treatise written on any material (skin, 
parchment, papyrus, paper, cotton, silk, palm leaves, bark, 
tablets of wood, ivory, slate, metal, etc. 1 , put together in any 
portable form, e. g. that of a long roll, or of separate leaves, 
hinged, strung, stitched, or pasted together. 

a. Spec, (in reference to modem things.) Such 
a treatise occupying numerous sheets or leaves 
fastened together at one edge called the back, so 
as to be opened at any particular place, the whole 
being protected by binding or covers of some kind. 
But, since either the form of the book or its sub* 
ject may be mainly or exclusively the object of 
attention, this passes on either side into 

b. The material article so made up, without re- 
gard to the nature of its contents, even though its 

■ .1 : *1 ...ul :.T - 


of mare communication, but of permanence. 1878 Cans 
abort Hist. viii. I x (1882) 447 England bocama the people 
of a book, and that book was the Bible. x88a j. AH. 
Murray In 13M. Addr. PkiloL Soe. aa. 1 do not know what 


art, 1 a tiny book,* one that may be put in the 
waistcoat pocket. 

O. A literary composition such os would occupy 
one or more volumes, without regard to the 
material form or forms in which it actually exists; 

4 an intellectual composition, in prose or verse, at 
least of sufficient extent to make one volume' 
(Littrl s.v. livre). In this sense Carlyle described 
himself as 4 a writer of books \ 

It is not now usual to call a (modern) literary composltldh 
in manuscript a * book', unle» we think of its printing m n 
thing to follow in due course. In sense b every volume Is 
n 'book' ; whilst in sense 0 one 4 book 'may occupy several 
volumes; and on the other hand one huge volume may 
contain several 4 books,' I. e. literary works originally pub- 
lished as distinct books. No absolute definition of a 1 book* 
in this sense can be riven : in general, a short literary com- 
position (especially u ephemeral in character, end therefore 
also in form) receives some other name, es towel, pamphlet, 
sketch, essay, etc. 

#00 7 K. Aumao Gregorys Peat, laser, on Hatton MS., 
Deos boc sceel to Wiogore ceestra*. Ibid (Sweet) 8 Ond ic 
bibiode. .fat nan mon bone mstel from fare bee 00 doe, ne 
bs boc from fam mynstre. c xooo Age. Go*p. John xxL •« 
finite fa bee. #1x73 Lamb. Horn, xox Swa swa us seggeS 
bee. e teej Lay. 7003 For mine bmc [e sefg bakes] hit me 
suggeft a sjeo Cursor M. 1470 Enoch.. was fa first fa 
letter* fluid And wrot sum bokes wit hu hand, a 1340 
Hamfoue Pr. Const. 348 pisbuk..! eeuen partis di vised es. 
1377 Lamol. P. PL B. xi. 135 Baw for bokes I #1403 
wyntoun Cron. v. xlL 078 Sum man mam IU1 fa Bok to 
rede. 1U3 Mots Edm. V. (1841) DwL, There oommlng.. 
into my hand a books long since printed. *8*0 Hormam 
Vutg. I* A volume is lame then e boke, nod a boke hem 
than a ooucher [L. codicil xftM Lo. Bnuftna Gobi. Bk. 
M. AureL (3346) B ivb, I wyll intitle this boke the Golden 
boke. paftAct s Bt£ U, Set forth in one book antlmlad. 
The BeSfa of Cotemou-pmyer. ids wBogteter StoMmerd 
Go 4 Aug., AsyosLUmysabooko. rinflnifatmfLi 
Take thee a rotueofa books, end write tkwrin. fafa w 


fa* Chmnb.in Mittests Arsed (Arb.) p Seditions,. ads* 
maricall, or offmstve Bookes er Pamphlets. a afa Dmrsnt 
OR Hawtu. Biblioth. Edmb, Loci . whs. (itxs) eae B oo ks. 
hove that strange quality, that, being of the fiailest end 
tender** matter, they outdare brass, Iron, and marble. 
m Act U Anne in Lend. Gas. No. 4686ANiae Copies of 
each Book. .that from.. the 10th of April, 1710, shall be 
printed, .or re-primed with Additions, shall by the Printers 
thereof be delivered to the Warehouse-keeper of the .. 
Company of Stationers. X743 Timual tr. Papin's Hist, 
Eng 11. xvit* 1x8 Books, es well printed ms in Manuscript. 
*080 Ruskin Sesame 19 A book is ementially not e talked 
thing, but e written thing ; and written, not with the view 
of mere communketioo, but of permanence. <878 Gann 
Short Hist. viii. I x (1882) 447 England became the people 
of n book, and that book was the Bible. 1884 j. A. H. 
Muoray In xtM. Addr. PhiloL Soe. ae. 1 do not know whet 
n book is. .Was Shaltspere the author of one book or of 
forty-four books! 1886 Boston Literary World x May 
1W1 The first matter was to settle the seemingly easy but 
really difficult question, What is a book ? This they solved 
by defining it as 4 a literary work substantial in amount and 
homogeneous in character \ 

Jig. sane Shako. Rom. 4 JuL l iii. 87 This precious 
Booke ofLoue, this vn bound Louer. igeg — John u. 483 
This booke of beoutie. slg Tcnmymn 7 tml v. 116 Not ! 
ever would she kive; but brooding turn The book of scorn. 
4. fig. a. That in which we may read, and find j 
instruction or lessons. 

#*448 Pkcock Rspr. 1. v. 05 The book of mannis souls. | 
in* More Confut. Tindale Wks. 408/9 To cell the ymages 
or halve seymes..aud the figure of Chrystes cross*, the I 
boke of his utter pestlon. x6ae Shaks. A.Y.L.suL 16 And 
this our life .. Fiuoes tongues in trees, bookes in the running 
brookes, Sermons in stones. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leans. 1. 
vi 16 Laying before us two Books or Volumes to study if 
we will be secured from error ; first the scriptures, revealing 
the will of God, and then the creatures expressing hu 
power. 1867 Milton P. L. hi. 47 For the Bode of know- 
Iedg fair Presented with a Universal blanc. x0sg Scott 
Guy M . xix . igjo J. (;. Strutt Syton Brit , e That great 
poet to whom the book of Nature and of the human heart 
seemed alike laid open. 1876 Hamkrton IsstetL Life x. 
37* The infinite book of the world, and life. 

b. An example taken ns ~ book of precept*. 

e 13I0 Wvci.tr Wks. (1880) 61 fa lif of prelatis is bok ft 
ensaumple of sugetis. Ibid. 9a Pei techen to fa comunes bi 
here owen wickid lif fat is a bok to here sugetis. 

o. (with allusive reference to various real or 
reputed books, records, etc., and in uses suggested 
by these.) 

seas Siiaks. Rich. II, iv. L 036 Mark'd with a Blot-damn'd 
in me Booke of Heauen. — a Hen. VI, l L 100 Blotting 
your names from Bookes of Memory. 1997 — a Hen. I V, 
111. L 45 Oh Heauen, that one might read tne Book of Fate. 
x6sx — Wint. T. iv. iii. 131 My name put Sn the booke of 
Vertue. 173s Pops Ess. Mum i. 77 Heav'n from all creatures 
hides the book of fkte. 

4. Llliptically or contextually : 

a. The Bible, sometimes as the 4 divine book ' 
or 4 book of books ' ; frequently with reference to 
its use in the administration of oaths. 

[c xaoo Tries. Coll. Horn, xx We radeS on boc fat elch man 
hauefi to fere on engel of heuene. c xsgo Passim Our Lord 
xjx in OE. Mite. 41 Hit is write in fa bok.] saey R. Glouc. 
472 Suerie vpe the bok. a ijeo Cursor M. 2049 A montil . . he 
toke, Andfaiebacward, olssoisfabock. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 3 Eche of hem had sworen on fa bok in perfourme fa 
points, e 1430 Lyoc. Boehms 11 vii. (X554) 49 a, A tonne he 
had. .CalledAbia, the boke doth specine. #8400 Who l 
can't be nun ao in E. E. P. (i860) Y38 On a bok# I dare 
well ewer* In gode fey the and on womanbode. sgeS Shako. 
Merry IV. 1. iv. 156 lie be sworae on e booke snee loues 
you. 1678 Trials 0/ Ireland, frr. 3 Clerk of Crown. . 4 Sir 
Philip Matthews to the Book tSet Clark VUl. Minstr. L 
x?s As the day closes on its peace and rest, The godly man 
■us down and takes 'the book.' 1880 W. M. Thomson 
(title) The Land and the Book. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard 
843 4 Swear', added Enoch sternly, ' on the book', And on 
the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 

t b. The Bock of Common Prayer ; also the 
Mass-book, in the phrase by bell, booh, and candle ; 
see Bill sb. 1 8. Oot. 

e xyso Cursor M. 03038 (Fairf.) Pilate, .be-ukenls feinde 
of hellc. cursed he U wib boke end belle. iggS Chrm, 
Gr. Friars (1850) 07 Sir Edmonde de la Poole was pro- 


8007 R. Gwve 410 Ver fa he geagoet was, la fa hya 
fader hfm drou, fat be wae..godrieecyneu k mflesau 
P, PL 3 . xn. Af Wei may pe bares falimo fa liym la 
bake setts, tap* Shako. Merry IV. iv. 1 . 13 My mam 


Mr. Sam. Lewis* fay Foodycb Stem, Yog. Warn. XL viii 
7 An early love of books prevented this languor, stflg 
Trnnyson AybmeVs P. 460 His lushingi to and fro, After 
his books, to flush his blood with air. 

7. A main subdivision of a large treatise ; fc#iag 
such as either 1 ay originally constituted a complete 
treatise of itself, or (4) occupied a separate roll 
or volume, when the whole treatise wot far con- 
venience written on several. 

A Etch of the separate documents collected in 
the Sacred Scriptures, as the Book of Genesis, Bath 
of Psalms. 

t #*eoe Oeaiit 5810 fatt writenn .. Goddeped a fowwvu 
bolmM. e tom Gets. O Ex. 050* Debocfleb hoten genesis* 
mi Frith Anno. More (18091 *36 Let it [the Church] reed 
three two books.. (Sapience ft Kodeahuticus) auto the 
edifying of the people. 1399 Shaks. Hem. V , 1. B. 98 In 
the Booke of Numbers ka it writ 178a Pamarunr Corrupt* 
Chr. I. l*raf. 03, 1 have almost always quoted the Book, ft 
Chapter, i860 Stanley Jem. Ck. Introd. 33 the Books of 
Moms, Joshua, and u— I, 

b. A main division of the subject-matter of n 
prose treatise, or of a poem ; now usually in prose 
only when further subdivided into chapters, or 
portions otherwise distinguished ; hut formerly used 
freely, where chapter would now be used. So Gr. 
Mhlov little book, L. liber ; as In the nine books 
of Herodotus, the twelve books of Vergil's ACneid, 
a teas Auer. R. Prat 03 This an Boc ia todrelet in enhta 
Irene Boke. sgefl Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) x This 
treatyse. .is distincte and diifaed In to thre bokes. In the 
honour of the Trinite. tfigg Eden Decades IV. Ind (Arb.) 
078 To wiyt* particularly, .of these regions it wolde requyre 
rather a hole volume then n book. 1393 Hookes EecL 
Pol. Pre£ viiL f a The lest book of this treatise, wtggj, 
Barinotom Geometry 36 By the thirteenth of the sixth books 
of Kucllde. 1713 Steels Enelishm. Na 09. x86 The Poem 
consists of Three Books, ifd Byron Juan 1. oc, My poem 
..is meant to lie Divided in twelve books. s8M Reader 


consists of Three Books, dd Byron Juan 1. oc, My po 
..is meant to lie Divided in twelve books. s8M Rom 
a June 545 We find the twenty books (or diopters as 
should now call them) relate to the following subjects. 


should now call them) relate to the following subjects. 

8. The copy of words to which music is set; 
the libretto of sn opera, oimtorio, etc. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jbum. I. 180 A small pamphlet, It 
might be the book of the opera. x8te Daily News s8 July n/m 
Tuneful gems of a work which deserved a stronger book. 

8. A number of sheets of blank writing-paper 
bound together to form a volume fin which to keep 
records of commercial transactions, minutes of 
meetings, etc. Also a volume containing such re- 
cords. A merchant's books s his account-books* 
Hence with numerous qualifications : as bill*, cash ■> 
day*, exercise *, minute note*book, etc. ; see Bui* 
Cash* Day, etc. 

■490-0 Old City Ace. Bk. (AmhssoL JnsL XLIIL) Itm 
p* to Rk Magson for antryng of the lulls and goods 
belongyng to the Crafte into this Boke vtyri. ss|y Order 
of Hospital Is F iv b. You shell kepe . . the Booke of 
Children. Which booke shall contoyna th* admission of 
any chllde into this Howse. 1380 Barit Abo. B oaj A 
r tokening booke, codex accepts f expesssL ilog onaKB. 


Gr. Fnars (1850) 07 Sir Edmonde de la Poole was pro- 
nuncyd ecu reed opynly wyth boke, belle, and candell, at 
Powfies crose at the sermonde before none (1500]. 1588 
Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 41 Whosoeuer will or heue subscribed 
vnto the booke and Articles. 

o. Law. pi. The Year Books ; any books re- 
puted of authority in the law of England. 

x6e8 Con On Lift, x b, So we commonly say it is holden 
in our bodies. i8efi Kent Comm. I. 476 It will be a bad 
example to the barristers end students at law, and they 
will not rive any credit to the books or have any faith in 
them, ire Sia N. Lindlkv Law Rep. 3a Chaste. Div. 09 
There are other cases in the books illustrating the same 
principle. 

t 5. 4 Benefit of clergy * : from the fact that a 
person claiming this had to read from a book 
nonded to him, to show his scholarship. Oh. 

tfios Yarinoton Two Laurent. Tmj. iv. ix. in Bullen 
O. PL IV, Williams and Rachell likewise are convict For 
their concealment ; Williams craves his booke And so re- 
ceives a brood of infsmie. a tflefl Bacon Max . * Uses Com. 
Lam (1633) if Some prisoners have their bookes. and be 
burned in die hand and so delivered. .This Having their 
bookes is called their clergy. 1843 Hoole Anew. Porno 
$ Flat blasphemy without booke. xrxo Lend. Gao. No. 
4739/1 An Act ror taking away the Benefit of Clergy in 


Lear i«l iv. xox Keepa..U»y pen from Lmdere Bookes* 
a 161a Sir T. Bodley in DTareali Cur. Lit. (i866> 194 
Lee all these riches be treasured up . . In good writings 
and books of account. 1899 Cade Serm.jSr those Timet 
80 He keepahb books overeat.. that every night books all 
his raceits and expenses. 1800 W. Walker idiemai i* 
Angle-Lot. 6f He was hughly w your books, tffil Seats 
Mag. Apr. 165/1 To cause their booke to be balanced. 
s8oa Mar. Edcrwortm Moral T. (1816) I. six. >54 If vest 
received the note from us, it must be entered In our booke. 
xt8i Mosley Cobden 1. 117 The books show that the nett 
profits of the firm had exceeded £03,000 for the year, 
b. fig. ( ~ note-hook.) 

xsfle Wvcuv Ps. cxxxviii (1*1 16 In th! boc alia ahul be 
writen. x6xx ibid In thy booke ell my members were 
written, .when ae yet there wee none of them* 8788 Buena 
Invent. 71 Soe dinns put me in your bulce. 

10. Betting. A betting-book ; a record of a num- 
ber of bets made with different people, generally 
kept in a memorandum book. 

left Lever Martins of Cm* M. 490 You haven't skill 
enough to make what is called a * good book', and youll 
always be a sufferer. 1I43 — J. Hinton xvili. its, I have 


4739/1 An Act taking away the Benefit of CWgy bt 
certain Cae re, and for taking away the Book in oil C ae re , 

1 6. Book-learning, scholarship, study, lemons, 
reading* In later use only pi. and paming into 3 c. 


gone on adding wager to wager, until at lost I find myself 
with a book or some eight hundred pounds. 

1L Whist. The first six tucks token by either 
party. 

18* A packet of gold-leaf, containing 15 leaver 
which are put up between leaves of soft paper. 

XI* Phrases. 

13. Booh of God\ God's book, the Bible. Book 
of lading (see quot.). Book of lift (t inters, tho 
living)', in biblical language the record of the 
names of those who shril inherit eternal life (cL 
Phil. iv. 3 : Rev. xx. is). Booh of rates (tee 
quot). Booh of reference ; a book referred to for 
Information, rather than read continuously. 

078 BikhL Horn, ex Hwmt awritea Is oh Com booms. 
a ipoAA Psalter IxviiUU). e8 OfbokeofUvuud be fa done 
swai* Htgee Hamtole AeftrrcxlvL 4AllfaireaBmy»ere 
writen in fa bokeef hfo. ifa Wwm AjidK(ix]i ri Ite 
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the hoc of lyueres. 1948 Latimer Plongkers (1S68) tf/AH 
things* that an writteain Goddaa boke, du BtSLt km 
III j, I will oot blot out his oarnc out of the booke of jb 
ifgs Proc. Parliament No. 119. 1890 According to the nries 
of corn, and Book of Rates. stag R. Langford / mW. 
Trade *30 Both f f touting, book kept by the matter of a 
aiticnlari of the cargo. Ibid. Baohif 
nwf, bhh vwiiying the customary duties on all goods 
payable at the Custom-House. if 07 Lockhart Scott tfiao) 
Til. 407 Shelves filled with books of reference. 

14. By (i the ) book : formally, in set phrase. In 
a person's {good) books : in f&vour with him, in hit 
good opinion. In a person's bad books, out of a 
person's books: in disfavour with him (see also 
Black book 4 b). fOut of one's book : out of one’s 
reckoning, mistaken. Without (foiar'r) book : with- 
out authority ; also lit. without the aid of a book, 
from memory, by rote. 

sgep Part. Deuylles xlvii, He la oot of oar bokea, and 
we out of hie. 1449 Latimu Sorm. be/. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 
68 If you folowe theym, you are oute of youre boke. a i960 
K imommyll Man** Est. xiL (1980)88 Sainct Paule. .speaketh 
not without booke, but of experience. 1990 Shaks. Rom. 
0 Jot. 1. V. Six You kiase by th* booke. sfias — Trust. N. 
1. 11L e8 He. .speaks three or four languages word for word 
without booke. sfiig W. Hull Mirr. Maiedie 94 But, in 
so saying, be spake without hia booke. asfalBr. M. 
Smyth Sorm. (1639) 4 Why he should be so odious to him, 
and eo Carre out of hia bookes. a 1659 Cleveland Vit. 
Uxoris xli, She . . To scold by Book will take upon her, 
Rhetorically chide him. 169a Locks Toleration ii. Wks. 
*7*7 II. S79 To shew you that I do not speak wholly 
without Book. 01707 Br. Patrick A utebiogr. (1830) 87 
The very prayers of the Liturgy, which I said without 
book, sffii W. Puxv Hist. Ck. Eng. 1 . xiL 403 The Ar- 
minians, who at that time were in his bad hooka 1870 
Lowell Study IV. 057 To speak loosely and without book. 
16. To be upon the books (of an institution, etc.) : 
to have one's name entered in the official list of 
members, patients, etc. ; hence to take one's name 
off the books, f To drive to book: to cause (a 
person) to give evidence on oath. To bring to 
book : to bring to account, cause to show authority 
(for statements, etc.); to examine the evidence 
for (a statement, etc.>, investigate. To close the 
books (of a business concern) : to make no further 
entries (for a time). To shut the books : to suspend 
business operations. To speak like a book : i.e. 
accurately, with full or precise information. To 
take a leaf out of {a. person's) book : to take pattern 
from him, follow his example. 

c 1460 Laun/al 788 To nay the soth, wythout lee, Twelve 
knyghtee wer dryve to boke. xyfif H. Watson in Med. 
Common, II. 958 She. .continued on the books as an out- 

_ 1 Tii 


. ... _ Times in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 46 The oldest 

merchants are * shutting their books *, as they express it. 
sfifis Hughes Tom Brown Oxf. I. ii. 3^9 It is a great pity 
that some of our instructors in more important matters., 
will not take a leaf out of the same book. >868 Holme Lee 
B Godfrey xxxiv. 1 18 The young scapegrace took his name 
off the college books. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 11 . 
v. X04 Well bring Sherborne to book. sMjq CaeselTs Techn. 
Educ. IV. 9 isA By means of these figures we bring the 
matter, aa it were, to book, and eliminate tangible results. 

111. Attrib. and Comb. 

16. simple attrib. Of or pertaining to books; 
entered in books ; according to books ; bookish. 
(Often written with hyphen as in 17 , 18 , but pro- 
'1 cases where there are two distinct accents 


w tston ( U. S.) Commonm. xi Mar., These lectures 
will. .be published in book form. 

17. General combinations : &. attributive, as 
book - astronomer, - auction, •auctioneer , •birth, 
•cover, •desk, •education, •fair, •knowledge, -label, 
•language, -mania, -market, -package, -prayer, 
•prop, -prophecy, -quarrel, -rack, -rest, -room, 
•sale, -shelf, -shop, -speech, -stall, -store, -teaching, 
•title, -trade, -war, -word, etc. 

xl» Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 113 Euclid was 
merely a * book -astronomer, who had never observed the 
heavens. 1809 Knox & Jen Corr. 1 . 539, 1 was at a "book 
auction of a deceased priest. x88o J. L. Warren Book-plates 
Pref. 3 The large "book-auctioneers. 1597 Gerard's Herbal 
To Rdr., This "bookebirth thus brought foorth by Gerard. 
1864 Mas. Jameson, etc. Hist.OurLord,qc. 1 . 99 The sculp- 
tured tablets applied as "book-covers to the Sacred Volumes. 


waterston Cycl Commerce s. v. Book, Two great "book- 
fairs, .held annually at Easter and Michaelmas. 1844 Sir F. 
Paloraye Truths 4- Fictions Mid. Ages (cd. 9) xr 8 An ounce 
of mother wit, improved by observation, is worth a stone of 
"book-kpowledge. 1880 J. L. Warren Book-plates i. 8 An- 
other vie# of a "book-label may now be taken . . a precau- 
tion against, .loss or theft, c sfisa Howell Lett. (1650) L 
994 The same fortune that the Greek and Latin tongues 
Sad, to become only school and *book<languages. 1804 
Diem Libr. Comp. 30 The turnings and windings of the 
"Book-mania. xfifie Burton Bk. -hunter 1. j« Auctioneers 
wort surprised at the gradual change coming over the 
"book-market. 1847 Saltmarsm Spark t. Glory ( 1847)66 


a 1879 T. Goodwin Whs. (x8fit) UL 9x3 The "book-prophesy 


nothing but a "book-rack. x88fi Direct. Audi. (cd. 3) 3 The 
Service Book placed 00 the "bookie*. 1788 Wesley Wks. 
(1870) IV. 439, 1 a p point e d a Committee for. .superintending 
the buaineeaof the "Book-room. * 8 fi M. Collsno Mrq.% 
Merck. 111 . viiL an Away from his own beloved bookroom 
and laboratory. 1818 Byron To Mr. Murray , Along thy 
spruces* "bookshelves shine The works thou deemest moat 
divine. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi 31a We will leave tho 
Polemic stuff of a dead century to lie quiet on its book- 
* * " ** "** ‘ 4 Works of ordinary 


, Eng. 
book- 


1 Burton Bk. -hunter 1. 34 Wl , 

literature to be found in every "book-shop, a ifiaa J. Smith 
Set. Disc . viii. 378 Some who may arrive at that "book-skill 
and learning in divine mysteries. s8yt Earle Philol. Enr 
\ first * * 


nd learning in 
Tong. | aj The 
peech. >800 A 


Angles first produced a cultivated "1 


speech. >800 Ann. Reg. 3x9/3, 1 one day happened at a 
"book-stall to see a small dictionary. x8so Kdin. Rev. XVII. 
sax Booksellers' shops passing under the name of "‘ Book 
Stores'. 1884 Harpers Mag. Feb. 490/3 His bookstore in 
Boston. 1874 J. Heath Croquet Player xx "Book-teaching 
..cannot equal in efficiency practical lessons given byagood 
player on the lawn itself. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I, lv. 930 
Accurate transcripts of "book-titles 1863 W. Watbiston 
Cycl. Commerce s.v. Book , The modern "book-trade dates 
from the discovery of the art of printing. (670 Walton 
Life Hooker 33 Mr. Hooker became at last, but most unwill- 
ingly, to be engaged in a "book- war. 1851 Kingsley Yeast 
xL 198 Those fine "book- words and long sentences. 

b. objective or obj. genitive, as book-borrower, 
-breeder, - buyer , -collecting, -collector, -cutter, 
-dealer, -devouring , -fancier, -fancying, -folding, 
-hawker, -hawking, -hunter, -hunting, -lover, 
•manufacture, - merchant , -monger, -ownership, 
- preservation , -printer, printing, -protecting, -pur- 
ger (« expurgator), -vender, -worship, -writer, 
writing, etc. 


xS8o J. L. Warren Book-plates ix. 96 In the case of the 
"book-borrower* there is no such Nemesis. 1609 Camden 
Rem. (1637) 988 Sir Thomas Moore .. and other "Book- 
breeders. i8fia Burton Bk.-hunter 1. 47 "Book-buyers 
among whom his great critical works are forgotten. Ibid. 
1. 59 The freaks or "book-collecting. 1791-1884 D’ Israeli 
Cur. Lit. (1839) 111 , 34a The most magnificent of "book- 
collectors, the Duke de la Vallifcre. 1863 Holme Lee A. 
Warleigh 11 . 311 Alice paused with a slender pearl "book- 
cutter in her hand. «•* Geo. Eliot Dan. Der . IV. lviiL 
179 The "book-devouring Isabel. 186s Burton Bk.-hunter 
1. 69 The curious blunder which mode one of them worth 
the notice of the "book -fanciers. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 
Solit. viii. 168 The annalR of bibliography afford many 
examples of the delirious extent to which "book-fancying 
can go. >791-18x4 D' Israeli Cur. Lit. (1830) HI. 34a To 
what hard hunting theae "book-hunters voluntarily doom 
themselves. x8fia Burton (title) The Book-hunter. 1863 
Grosart Small Sins 78 A book-worm— the pest of "book- 
lovers— has pierced . . right through it. 171s Shaftksil 
Charac. (1737) III. 15 "Book -merchants .. undoubtedly 
receive no small advantage from a right improvement of 
a learned scuffle. x6fia ¥ uller Worthies in. x68 He was 
a great "Book-monger, rxeoo Cocke Lore Ues B. (1843) 9 
"Boke prynters, peynters, bowers. 1863 J. G. Nichols 
Herald 4 Genoa/. 11 . 158 Our historical "book -printing 
societies, xfiofi W. Crashaw Rom. Forg. 1 . X47 Instruc- 
tions, giuen by the Pope . . to all "Booke-purgers. 1701 
H. Wanley in Phil Trans. XXV. X998 'Hie Librarii or 
"Book-writers were, .a particular company of men, and their 
Business a Trade. Ibid. "Book-writing was their profession, 
xfleo Scott Monas t. Introd. 39 The irritabile genus compre- 
hends the bookselling as well aa the book-wnting species. 

O. instrumental, os book-formed, -lined, -sworn, 
-taught, etc., adjs. 

a 185s Joanna Baillie (Ogilvie), Every table- wit and "book- 
formed sage. xuB Imv. A. Nychotson , Kendal (Somerset 
Ho.\ Bodely "Buke swome. 164a Cudworth Scrm. x John 
ii- 3 (1676) 40 Not he that is only "book-taught but he that 
is God-taught 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. II. lxvii. Our "book- 
taught philosopher. 

18. Special comb. : + book-answerer, a critic ; 
book -bearer, one who carries a book, also a 
prompter (obs.), — book-holder ; book-board, a 
book-shelf in a pew, pulpit, etc. ; book-bosomed 
a., (used by Scott for) having a book in the bosom; 
book-bound a., set round with books; book- 
olub, a subscription library (obs.), also a club in 
which the subscriptions are expended in the pur- 
chase or borrowing of books for the common use 
of the members; book -crab — book- scorpion ; 
book-credit, an amount credited to a person's 
account in a ledger ; book-debt, an amount de- 
bited to a person's account in a ledger, a debt 
owing to a tradesman a* recorded in ms account- 
books ; book-ghoul (see quot.) ; book-holder, 
one who or that which holds a book, i spec. a 
theatrical prompter, * book-bearer ; + book-house, 
a library ; book-law, written law ; + book-lelger, 
one who confines his study to book-learning (cf. 
Leiqbb) ; book -louse, a minute neuropterous in- 
sect (Psocus pulsatorius) destructive to books; 
book-mark, a mark or label placed in or upon a 
book to indicate ownership ; also a piece of ribbon, 
paper, etc., inserted between the leaves of a book 
to mark a place; ip this sense often called a 
book-marker; book-mate, school-fellow, fellow- 
student ; f book-nutter, a matter the adequate 
treatment of which would fill a book ; + book- 
money, surplice-fees ; book-muslin, a fine kind 
of muslin owing ill name to the book-like manner 
In which it is folded when sold in the piece, also 
ellipt. a dress made of suoh muslin ; book-oath, 


an oath sworn on the ‘book*; book-paoket, a 
packet which may be sent through the book-post ; 
book -poet, the system and regulations under 
which books and printed matter may be sent 
through the post-office ; book-postage, the price 
charged for carriage by book-post ; - book-rate ; 
book -press, a book-case; book- scorpion, an 
arachnid insect {Chelifer cancroides) resembling a 
scorpion, often found in old books ; book-slide, 
an expanding bolder or stand for books ; book- 
society * book-club ; book-stand, a stand or case 
for books ; book-work, work at books, study of 
text-books ; book-wright, a maker or author of 
books. Also Book-bjddir, -cask, -cbajtt, -mxl, 

-KEEPER, etc. 

iTfin Golds m. Cit . W. xli!. (1837) 48 If he has much money, 
he may buy reputation from your "book-answerers. 1x30 
Palsgr. 109/3 "Boke bearer in a ploye, pr&thocolle. xfiyfi 
Prynne Unbisk. Tim. (x66x) 7 Timothy . .beln^ao much ut 


Pauls beck, as to be. .his Cloack-canrier, and 1 

sSfix Ramsay Remin. ii. <ed. x8) as A nail on the seat or 
"book-board. iSog Scott Last Minstr. ill. viii, A "book- 
bosom'd priest. 1863 Jeappreson Sir Everard's D. xiii. 
994 His little "book-bound parlour, stud A. Young Trav. 
France 90 A chamber de lecture, or what we should call 
a "book-club, that does not divide its books, but forms 
a library. 1804 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 483 People 
. .wait till it comes to the library or the book-club. 1835 
Kirby Hob. 4 tnst. Anim. II. xvi. 90 In the scorpion and 
the "book-crab . . the mandibles . have a moveable joint. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. x. (1876) 961 Tradesmen tail in 
business, in consequence of their money becoming locked up 
in "book-credits. >689 Load. Gas. No. 3480/4 The Creditors 
. .are desired to bring in an Account of their several Debts, 
whether on Judgements. Bond, or "Book-Debts. 1809 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 19 Book Debts, if not legally de- 
manded within the space of six years, cannot be recovered 
by law. x88x A. Lang Library 36 The "Book-Ghoul is he 
who combines the larceny of the biblioklcpt with the abom- 
inable wickedness of breaking up and mutilating the volumes 
from which he steals, xefig Higins Junius' Nomenclator 
501 1 Halli w.) He that teTleth the players their part when 
they are out and have forgotten, the prompter or "booke- 
holder. a 1000 A£lpric Voc. m Wr.-Wdfcker 185 Librarium , 
"bochus. 1340 Ayenb., This boc is dun Michelis of North- 
gate, ywritc in. .the bochouse of Sayut Austines of Canter- 
bury. 1675 Marvell Corr. eexlix. Wks. 1879 5 II. 466 A 
new Popish test for Book-Houses. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev 
II. vi. vi. 357 A court of Law, not "Book-Law but primeval 
Club-Law. 167a T. Venn Mil. 4 Marit. Disci/, xxii. 169 
What can such who are mere "Book-leidgers du f x88o J L. 
Warden Book-plates ii. 14 Insigne librorum. .means simply 
the "book-mark. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 806/1 He would 
. .insert a book-mark at the page he had last finished. 1858 
Brit. Postal Guide 39 Together with "Bookmarkers . . or 
other articles usually appertaining to any such Book. >588 
Shaks. L. L. L iv. i. xoa The Prince and his "Booke-mates. 
* 54 ® Hooper Ten Comntandm. iv, There be many other 
causes .. it were a "book-matter to rehearse them, xfioa 
Sprat Relat. Young's Contriv. in Harl. Misc. VI. axp'D.) 
He ^ad all the "book-money, that is, the fees for marriages, 
burials, and christenings. 1836 Scenes Comm, by Land 4- 
S. 914 "Book muslin . . is the clearest and finest of all the 
muslins. 1839 Dickens Hick. Nick . xiv, A low book-muslin 
dress and short kid gloves. 1884 19/A Cent. Mar. 406 Think 
of a widow insisting on being provided with a book muslin, 
xoo Palsgr. X99/9 "Boke ouos^Jvrement de droid. X573 
JTStiu. Gamut. Curt on iv. ii, Else ich durst take a book- 
oath.. My gammer had been slain. <1x6x3 Overrury A 
W(/e, 4 c. (1638) 174 Should he be brought upon his Book- 
oath. x886 Past Office Guide 3 A "book-packet may contain 
any number of separate books. x8to Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne 1 1 . x. 908 The. . fool . .tent . .a bundle of tracts by the 
"book-post. 183S Brit. Postal Guide a A packet . . is for- 
warded, charged with the deficient "book-postage, sfixx 
Cotcr., A rmoirt . . cupboord ; box; little "booke-presse. 
sfixs Southey Ess. (183a; I. >50 Not subjects to be sent 
into circulating libraries and "book-societies. 1848 Clough 
Bothie viii. 73 He'll think me. . Neither better nor worse for 
my gentlemanship and "bookwork. x88x Fitch Led. Teach- 
ing 150 Book-work for lessons has obvious advantages, 
wji U'lssAKLiAuten. Lit. (1867)88 An unskilful compilation 
. .made by. .a noted "book-wright in the reign of Elizabeth, 

10 . Combinations of the type common-place-book , 
Domesday Book, pass-book , pocket-book, statute-book 
will be found under their first element. 

Book (bilk), v. Forms : 1 bdoian, 3-4 boke(n, 
7 booke, 4- book. TOE. bJcian , corresp. to 
ms. bdkia, ON. bdka : from the sb. : see prec.] 

1 1 . irons. To grant or assign (land) by charter : 
see Book sb. 1. Obs. (esc. Hist.) 

966 in Cod. Dipl. 531 Oswald biscop bocajr Wihthelme bis 
hmne. *844 Linoard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. App. 374 
Etnelwulf, king of Wessex, books tho lands of twenty 
families, not to a subject, but to himself 1876 Dioby Real 
Prop. L 19 Land thus granted was said to be 'booked ' to 
the grantee, and was called bocland or bookland. 

2 . To enter in a book ; to record, register. 
a xbss Ancr. R. 158 pauh jx engel Gabriel hefde Ms burde 
ibockcd. 1393 Gown Coif. 1 . 3 Some newe thing I shulde 
boke. 1394 Nashe Urtfort. Trav. 9 , 1 hauedonea thousand 
better tests, if they had been bookt* xfixo Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. 1. 4 The Bardi . . thought It not lawful! to write 
and booke anything. 1710 Lotus. Gas , No. 4677/4 They* , 
■aw him [a hone] book’ain the Market Book, sue Hoonbr 
Himal. Jrnls. I. x. 947 To seise and book every object worth 
noticing. X8B3 Munch- Exam. a6 Nov. 4/1 Not eager to 
book fresh orders, 
b.Jlf. 

>878 Sir N. Breton In Frit S. P. (184s) I, How in your 
bean you may for euer booke it, a s 6 m Br. Hall Rom. 
Whs. (xfifio) 183 The Almighty., books tnair 





Boox-uounx 


8 . To enter in a list, to enrol, enlist 
154ft Udall, etc. Ermsm. Par. Acte v. 14 Which had not 
5«l ^booked themselues as souldiers. *6*7 Hinson IKfcr. L 
*84 Enroulod and booked among Christiana. i6saj. Davui 
Why Inland, gc. (1787) 176 Ho caused the nuchm to 
book their men. 

4 . To engage for oneself by payment (a seat or 
place in a travelling conveyance or in a theatre or 
other place of entertainment). Alio absol. 

ltd Disbabli V iv. Grey m, W. 09, I will give them orders 
to book an inside place for the poodle. 1837 Dickens Pickm. 
xxxv. Sam Weller booked for them all. *878 F. Williams 
Midi. Rmifw. 6a8 When railways were lint opened for 
passenger traffic . . the traveller had to give hia name . . 
M seat was 'booked*. Theatrical A dot. Seat* can be 
booked one month in advance. 

b. To enter (the name of a passenger, etc.) for 
a seat or place ; to issue railway tickets to ; re/l. 
to obtain a railway ticket for oneselt 

Masbyat Poacher xli, He booked himself for the 
following day's coach. tSsp J ephson Brittany ii. 8, 1 
booked myself at the Waterloo Station for Jersey, ills 
Gt. Witt . Rcuhv. Tim e Table July 53 Passengers are booked 
through from Warwick. 

0. To enter and pay for the transmission of 
(goods, etc.) by any conveyance. 

iSao Lamb in Select, Bernard Barton (1840) 139 The 
parcel is booked for you this asth March. 1840 Da Quincey 
Eng, Mail Coach wks. IV. 397 [It was] not in the way- 
bill and therefore could not have been booked. xSSs Law 
TVsrnLXXX. 45/x His drover, .booked them [cattle] to the 
Nantwich station. 

5 . tratuf. To engage (a person) as a guest or the 
like, colloq. Cf. Booked 3. 

183m Proc, Amor. Philol, Soc. s8 It seems singular to the 
American to hear an Englishman speak of 'booking* his 
friend for dinner. Mod 1 I shall book you for that evening. 

Book, obs. pa. t. of Bake ; obs. f. Buck, Bulk. 
BoO'kbinder (bu-kboindw). One who binds 
books. 

>389 In Eng, Gilds (1870^ is Noveritis not.. hoc present! 
senpto nostro confirmasne Stephano Vant Bookbynder . . 
totum predictum tenementum. 1x400 Destr, Trey 1589 
Bel makers bokebynders, brasiersfyn. 1544 Ascham Texoph. 
(Arb.) 83 On whom I loked on by chaunce in the booke 
bynders shop*. s666 Pepys Diary 13 Aug., To treat with 
a bookbinder to come and gild the backs of all my books. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng . IV. 361 Petitions, .from book - 
scflcrs, bookbinders and printers. 

So BoO'kbindery (U.S.), a bookbinding estab- 
lishment [cf. Binoebyj ; Bookbinding vbl. sb. 


HMrfo* both book; but in the modem sensas 
formed anew on Book *.] 
tL A writer of books, a scribe. Obs, 

. rneo Amt. Gasp, Matt. vUL to €a g a ne a lmh t* him an 
bocare, and cw*& e 117s Cott. Mom. *45 pa sunder hal)an 
and >a boceras. rises Lay. 3*1*5 AUe pa bocares wise. 

8. One who eaten in a book } a book-keeper ; 
b. spec, (see quot. 1863.) 


nor Cox Sola, MundT{ab. j) Prsf. 8 To 

recast these I r rtnrss lata a man hnnUth fima 

8. Addicted to the reading of books; studious. 
1370 Levins Manjp. 144 Bookish, studieeue. sSn 8 maks. 
Wint.T. 111. liL 73 Though I am not bookish, ntlcaa 
reade Waiting-Gentlewoman in the scape, adig IX Lloyd 
State Werthtes (1670) 670 (Raleighl An accomplished Gal 
font, and yet a bookish man. 1775 T. Smekioan Art Read* 
for 350 Bookish men are remarkable for tadtomitf . 1874 
Maubicb Friendship Bht, L is In this bookish time of 
James I. 

b. Disparagingly: Acquainted with books only. 
1593 Snail alien, VI, 1. L in Whose bookish Rule, hath 
pull d faire England downs. ts8o Csowna Misery Civ, War 

II. x6 Under the reign ofthia tame bookish Henry. xytaAom- 
so aspect. No. 48a Vs A bookish man. who has no knowledge 
of the world. 1864 Bubton Scot Abr, II. 1 . 68 A monkish, 
bookish person, who meddle* with nothing but literature, 

8. quaii-aft/.»next 

*m Florid and Brutes A fv.b, To.. speaks bookish. 

BooUlUy (bn'kifli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt *.] 
In a bookish way, studiously. 

a 1668 I. Thuslow Si. Papers II. 104 While die .. was 
more bookishly given. 1840 M as. Trollops in New Month. 
Mag. LIX. 481 Whether oocMahly disposed or not. 
BooMghnftgg (bu kijnes). [see -RE8B.] Book- 
ish quality ; fondness for books or study; Learning. 
(Often somewhat contemptuous.) 

a 1586 Sidney ApoL Poetrie n6ea) 501 A chain-shot against 
nil learning or bookishness*, as they commonly term St. 
1685 Basts* Paraphr . Acte xxvL sa Much Learning or 
Bookishness hath distracted thee. 1878 Mobley Diderot 

I. sio Diderot despised mere bookishness. 

Bookiam* rare, [see -ibm.]— prec. 

1788 Mad. D’Asslay Diary (184a) IV. 176 A cfatnclu 
for book ism and pedantry. 

Book-keeper (buk,kipw). 

L A penon who keeps the accounts of a mercan- 
tile concern, public office, etc. 

>588 Ret 9-3 PhSL g M. vil I 4 The parties to the bar- 
game ..shall come to the open place appointed for the toll 
taker, or for the booke keeper, .and there enter. . their aames 
- . in the toll takers book. 184a Dickens A mer. Notes (1850) 
xcjj/a Mela ncholy ghosts of departed book-keepers, who had 

8. One who hoards books ; a book-miser, rare. 
1884 Harped s Mag. Nov. 8a8/x The old-fashioned book- 
keeper, who fears his precious books will be hurt by 
using. 

Book-kftgpl&g (bu'kikfpin). The art of keep- 
ing a merchant's or tradesman 7 * books or accounts. 

1689 Lend. Goa. No. 9480/4 Merchants, .who desire to be 
accomplish'd with the Famous Art of Book-keeping. 1817 

J. Scott Paris Revisit. 8a What is poetry to one, may be 
book-keeping to another. 1840 J. Fbbese Comm. Clau-bh. 

III. 95 An introduction to book-keeping by single and double 
entry. 

f Bookland. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: x b 60- 
land ; Antiq. j book-, 8-9 boo-, p bok-, book- 
land. The Old English name for land taken from 
th tfolcland or common land, and granted by bde 
or written charter to a private owner; thus, at 
length, applied to all land that was not fokland. 
(Hence the common place-name Dockland.) 

a 1000 Laws gf Edgar L a (Bosw.) De on his bodande 
cyricean hmbbe. 1641 Termes de la Ley 4a Bockland, in 
the Saxons time ..was by that name distinguished from 
Folkland. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Boclahti. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 11 . 90 Book-land, or charter-land, i860 C. 
Innbs Scott. Mid. Agee ii. 54 Bodand or Charterland was 
such as was severed by an act of the government, that is. by 
the King with the consent of his parliament, from the public 
land. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 76 As th* primitive 
allotments gradually lost their historical character . . the 
ethel is lost sight of in the bookland. 1876 Fbkbmam Norm. 
Conq. V. xxlv. 368 The man who received a grant of book* 
land on such terms as made It practically as much his own 
as a primitive eflel 

Book-lare, -lour, Sc. forms of Book-lou. 
Book-latln : see Boo-ledee. 

Book-leftrnftd (bn'k|l 3 uxi 6 d\ a. Learned in 
books or the knowledge acquired from them. ^Now 
generally in disparaging sense). Hence Book- 
learnedness. 

risen Anion Arth. Iv, Boke-loraut byrnus, and btachop- 
pus of the best*. s6oi Dent Pnthw. Heaven 398. I am 
somewhat Ignorant, 1 am not book-learned. 1607 Colli kb 
Ess. Mer. Snip. 1. (1709) 79 Your old Heroes in Honor (for 
want of being Book-Learned), were none of the Gentiles!- 
Men. a 1700 Dbyobn (J.) Whatc'cr these bookleam'd 
blockheads say. 18)37 Emebson Misc. 77 The book-karaed 
class, who value books os such. 

s66s K. W. Cottf. Chance, (i860) 37 He hath obtained to 
so high a measure of book-learnedne*. 

So BooTt-learntlng, learning derived from books 
(merely), knowledge of books. 

isBo Hay any Work a In my book learning, the one was 
some popish Trail, c xfojg Howell Lett. (1650) III. 14 The 
extravagant hnmour of our Countvey is not to be altogether 
commended, that all men should alpha to booke learning. 
dhjR Hawthoene A mer. Nete-bhs. (1871) 1 . 157 Intelligent 
as respects book-learning, but much deficient in worldly tact 
tig Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 308 He had as littlehook- 
foaming as the most stupid plougnboys of England. 
tBoO'k-lftrftd. Obs. [see Lire v. to teach.] 

-i BOOK-LEAUTID. 

rises Lay. *56*4 Blscopes fos Iherden ft bodkerede men. 
mtafgPnv. Alfred + in O. E. Misc. 103. c sart AiULP. 
B. 1551 He bede Ids burnea bos to hot were bokfored, 


to Natural Laaguago, nefeber bookish 
Cox Saba. Mundi (odjjftuf. • To 




crime, s • iii. uu 73 xnougn 1 am not nookisn, vat i 
reade Waiting-Gentlewoman in the scape, afiftg IX Li 
State Werthtes (1670) 67* [Raleighl An accomplished < 
font, and yet a bookish man. 1775 T. Smekioan Art Rt 


every passenger. i8Bt Whitehead Heft 6a The number 
of bushels . . is entered in a book by a booker. aNg J. Y. 
Stsatton Hops 4 Hop*p. 31 All being carefully entered in 
the account kept by the bMker. 

8 . techn 

1864 H. Bbuce in Farit. 14 June, With regard to the 
finishers and bookers, .representation had been made to the 
Government 

Bookery. [f. Book sb. 4- -ebt.] 
t L Study of books. Obs. 

1599 Br. Hall Sat. il U. a8 Let them alone tor me Busie 
their braines with deeper bookcrie. 

2 . A collection of books, a library. 
s8ta Mad. D'Abblay Diary VI. 346Theabb6. .has a book, 
ery in such elegant order that people beg to go and see it 
18^0 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 5 If these bookeries were not saved 
in time, .the town authorities have reason to be ashamed, 
t Boo/k-f.ll. Obs. (exc. Hist.) A skin prepared 
for writing upon, a sheet of vellum or parchment ; 
a parchment or vellum manuscript 
a 1000 in Thorpe Laws it *44 (BoswjDset hi habban blmc 
and bocfel. a xaag St. Marker. *3 pat ich hit write on boc- 
felle. (863 Furnivall in Reader 98 Feb. 9x4 Those who 
love tall folios and book-fells. x86S G. Stephens Runic 
Mon. L lx. Our ancient bookfells. 

BookAI (bn-kful), sb. [see -rur,.] As much 
as fills a book ; the entire contents of a book. 

>579 Shake. Much A do v. ii. 3a A whole booke full of these 
uondara carpet-mongers. 1S79 Bain Higher Eng. Gram. 


t Bookfblf cl Obs. rare. Full of knowledge I 
gathered from books. 

1709 Pops Ess. Crit. 6x6 The bookful blockhead, ignor- 
antly read, With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
t Boo’k-hoard. Obs. [OE. b 6 c, Book, + herd. 
Hoard.] A repository for books or documents. 
(An exclusively OE. word which was treated J>y 
Blount, and thence included in later Diets.) 

a xooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 194 Bibliotheca . . boc- 
hord. [1670 Blount Law Diet., Boc-hord (Sax.\ a place 
where Books, Evidences, Writings, or other like Monu- 
ments are kept, as the Rolls. So Phillips, Bailey, etc.] 

Bookhood (bu'khnd). [see -hood .1 fa. 
Knowledge of books, scholarship (obs.). d. The 
estate or dignity of a book. 

177a H. Walpole Corr. (1837) III. 46 Who has a better 
opinion of my bookhood than I deserve. 1881 Southern 
Law Rev. (St. Louis) VII. 089 This book dares to assert 
its bookhood independent of dress. 

Bookie. Sc. bulkle, bukle (ii). A small book. 
x86o Ramsay Remiss. Ser. L (ed. 7) xxo Before ye dee, ye 
should burn a* your wee bukies. 

Boo'kineas. rare. [f. Boost a.] Bookishness. 
1863 Dtx in Standard ns Mar. 6/3 Worship of pedantic 
bookinesa. 

Booking (bu-lrin), vbl. sb. [f. Book 0.+-IH0I.] 
+ L The action of making into a book. Obs. 

1643 He rle Anew. Feme x What hath bin all this while 
a booking. 

2 . The action of entering in a book, esp. in order 
to engage a seat or place; also the issuing of 
tickets, entitling to the same. 

1884 Pall Malt G. 5 Aug. 7/9 The number of bookingi 
was much larger than, .last year. 1884 Daily News 9 Apr. 
5/3 The old second-class fares were retained, .for first-class 

bookings. 

8. Sc. Law. A tenure pemiliar to the burgh of 
Paisley, whereby the proprietors held their lands 
under the magistrates, the conveyance being entered 
or * booked ' in the Burgh Register. (Abolished 
by * The Conveyancing (Scotkad) Act, 1874'). 

MB Act 31-9 Viet, cl 1 159 Lands in tne buighof Paisley, 
held by the peculiar tenure of booking. 

4 . Comb, booking-olerk, the clerk or official 
who books passengers or goods for a conveyance, 
or who sells tickets at a booking-office ; booking* 
oflloe, an office where places may be booked for 
a coach or other conveyance, or where goods may 
be booked for transit ; also the place where tickets 
are sold at a railway or steam-boat station. 

>836-7 Dickens Sk. Bob (1850) 79/1 Sally forth to the 
booking-office to secure your place. Ibid. 80/1 You wonder 
what on earth the booking-office clerks can have been before 
they were booking-office clerks. x88x R. Grant Whits Eng. 
Within 4 W. iii. bo At the ' booking-office* no booking is 
done . . But as there were booking offices for the stage- 
coaches which used to run between all the towns . . of Eng- 
land, the term had become fisod in the minds, and upon the 
lips of this nation of travellers. 
i^Mih (bu'kij), a. [f. Book sb. + -ibh.] 

1 . Of or belonging to a book or books ; literary. 
1587 Dramt Hot. Bpiet. xiiL E ill. Thou must retain* thy 
bookish charge, seat Ord. of Prayer in Liturg. Sera. 
Q. Elia. (X847) 657 Did not Saunders second his bookish 
treasons. .by commotion In Ireland? x8s6g. Rev. XVI. x 
A phenomenon, in these days of bookish luxury, 1817 
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BOOM* 

Uf consisted In a particular application of 
Boom sSA and iti vlx, with reference not so much 
to the aeond,' as to the sudrietraett and rush, with 
which it. it accompanied. Cf. cap. B6oxr v.* i c.» 
41 fid a. But association, original or subsequent, 
with other senses of Boom, is also possible, and 
the actual use of the word has not been regulated 
by any distinct etymological feeling, so that no 
derivation will account tor all its applications ] 

L A start of commercial activity, as when a new 
book, the shares of a commercial undertaking, or 
the like ' go off * with a * boom ' ; a rapid advance 
In prices; a sudden bouud of activity inj any busi- 
ness or speculation. 

1879 Lumberman's Gas. 19 Dec., There has not been the 
heora Upon lumber experienced in many other articles of 
merchandise. iSSo IVorld 3 Nov. 5 The election of the 
American President is expected to be followed by a ' boom* 
that will take up prices. 1II4 St. Jameds G. 26 Jan. 4/x 
With the revival of prosperity in the United States the 
mat boom in railway properties set in. 1M4 Times 98 
Nov.i Building * Boom ’ in the United States. — Mabston 
Frank'* Ranche 3 6 One railroad spoils a town, two bring It 
to par again, and three make a 4 boom 

2 . The effective launching of anything with Iclat 
upon the market, or upon public attention ; an 
impetus given to any movement, or enterprise ; the 
vigorous 4 running ' or writing-up of a candidate 
for an election ; a vigorously worked movement in 
favour of a candidate or ( cause \ 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 96 Dec., The Grant 4 Boom * may 
be succeeded by the Sherman * Boom '. 1M4 Reading 

Morn. Herald 15 Apr., Blaine's book was issued ..just 
at the critical moment in his boom for the Presidency. 1884 
Liebon < Dakota ) Star 10 Oct., How Electioneering Booms 
are Worked Up by the Faithful. 

Boom (b*ni), v . 1 Forms: 5 bombon, bum- 
myn, bumbyn, borne, 6 bomxne, 7- bomb, 19 
borne \ X- boom. [Of imitative origin ; whether 
original in Kng. it is impossible to determine : cf. 
tier, bumnun , Du. bowmen, of similar meaning, 
ODu. bow a drum ; also Bomb, which in its origin 
is closely allied. The development of sense 2 is 
not quite clear ; it may be u different word. 

But in Sc., the equivalent * bum ’ is used both of the hum 
of bees, etc., of the sound of a passing shot or stone, and of 
the nuriiing motion of a stone or the like, as * to bum stones 
at any one to kick an object and * send it bumming i. e. 
spinning) away | 

1. intr. To hum or buzz, as a bee or beetle ; to 
make a loud, deep sound with much resonance, as 
a cannon, a larj;e bell, the waves of the sea, etc. ; 
also the usual word to express the cry of the 
bittern. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 55 Bombon as been [K., H., 1499 
bunimyn or bumbyn), bombizo . i6gg Palsuh. 460/1 Thu 
waspc bominctli about myne care. 17x3 Young Last Day 

I. »7 Booming o’er kin head The billows dose. 18x3 Hogg 
pilgrims 0/ Sun 11. Poems 11899) II. 48 Swift as the wild- 
bee's note, that on the wing Bombs like unbodied voice 
along the gale 1S40 Baku am Inept. Leg. 407 Unless I get 
home. Ere the curfew borne. x8q$ Miss Bramdon Only a 
Clod xxxviL 303 All the machinery in London seemed 
buzzing and booming in her ears. ,8 7 ». Farrar St. Paul 

II . 41 The bit tern boom* amid its pestilent and stagnant 
marshes. 

b. tram. Usually with out. To give forth or 
utter with a booming sound. 

2837 Cari.yle /V. Rev. II. vi. vl 354 Saint- Antoine boom- 
ing out eloquent tocsin, of its own accord. >870 Miss Bridg- 
man R. Lynne I. xvii. 303 The . . clock boomed out twelve. 

O. In Curling, etc. : To move rapidly onward 
with booming sound. Cf. Hum v. Sc. 

a 1835 Hogg in Wkistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. in. 34 We'd 
boom across the M ilky Way, One tee should be the Northern 
Wain, Another bright Orion's ray, A comet for a Channel 
Stan? I 

2 . intr. ‘ To rush with violence ; as a ship Js 
said to come booming, when she makes all the 
sail she can' (Phillips 1706, whence in J. etc.). 

T1617 Fight at Sea in Arb. Gamer II. too The first of 
them booming by himself before the wind, syefi Phillies. 
1878 C. I>. Warn kb Winter on Nile x. rsoWe are booming 
along all night. 1879 Lumberman's Goa. 19 Dec., The 
three drives . . with plenty of water come booming along 
pt a mo*t lively rate. 

Boom (bum), v .* [f. Boom sb .* ; in sense 1 b 
app. directly from Du. boonun 'to posh with a 
pole', as the sb. appears not to be used in this 
sepse. Cf. Bqlm.] 

1 . JVaut. (trans.) a. 7 b boom out : to extend (the 
foot of a sail) with a boom. b. To boom off : to 
push (a vessel > off with a pole. 

x8ay Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram, is.- 41 With a Boome 
boome it out. x8io Mabnyat Poor Jack axxv, We boomed 
her off from the Wharf. 1837 S. (mom Q u o dmh vi. 7a Otar 
kails being at the time boomed out. 

2 . To furnish (a river or piece of water) with a 


boom to retain Boating timber; to collect (logs or 
timber) in a boom. N. America. See Boom sb.* 4. 

*8m Lnmtfrmm's Gas. x Oct., Numerous lakes comma- 
nicatangWith the main Slough have been boomed. 

, 3 . ( 3 . BobMijtO vbi, sb. 2 . 

Boon (b/ 7 m)v 0.4 V. S. [see Boom iMJ 
X: min To 'go. off' With a ♦ boom to burst Into , 


guddeh activity or briskaam t to make rapid (com- 
mercial) progress, to advance vigorously 
, sfef /Jpwfemsa;* Gao. ssOct» Every ocusayt besinem 
Isboomiqg. kUs Century Mag. XXY. sox The fgay, storm- 
beleaguered camp, in the words of Its exhibitors press, 
began to boom. dm$ Lets. He. 983/* This metropolis, .has 
boomed Into something highly commocplece and respe ct able. 


2 . irons. To give a ' boom * to ; to push, miff, 
force upon public attention, 'write up*. Alio 
absol. To work up a 4 boom \ 

2879 Indianapolis Jml. 93 Apr* The rest are in varying 
degrees posktveT if not 4 all “booming 4 ' for U. S. Giant* 
x8fla Century Mag. XXIV. 506 To 4 boom' a town in Da- 
kota is an art requiring . . no end of push and cheek . . 
Fargo is said to be the beet-boomed town in Dakota. 1883 
Boston {Mass.) Jml. 11 Nov. e 1/4 The World is booming 
Mr. ConkHng for United States Senator. 

Boom, boomb, obs. forms of Bomb. 
Boonutrt (bd'nfedg). [f. Boom sb* + •aob.] 

A. * A duty levied to compound for harbour 
dues, anchorage, and soundage' (Smyth Sailer's 
PVord-bh.). b. A toll levied by the owner of a 
boom on its use for storing logs. 

188a Stai. Pemuybu. 396 To prevent collecting boomage 
upon noo-marked lumber. 

Boombaa, variaut of Bombasb v. Obs. 
Boomed, ppl. a. Naut. [f. Boom sb* or v.* + 
-BD .1 Furnished with or set to a boom. 

idaS Digby Coy. Medit. <1868) 8x Then wee all ehaced 
with all the sayle we could make and we added seuerall 
boomed sayle*). 

Boomer 1 (b«-mai). [f. Boom r.s a.] One who 
4 booms’ or pushes an enterprise. U. S. slang. 

1883 Times 96 Sept. 8 (He] is a North-Western 4 boomer ' 
of great earnestness. 1885 Boston JMass.) Jml. 19 Aug. 9/4 
The Oklahoma boomers. 

Boomer 2 - A name given in Australia to the 
male ol the largest species of kangaroo. 

1881 Times s8 Jan. 3/1 The marsupial with a body which 
surpassed in bulk that of the ' boomer 

Boomerang (b/i’mmn}). Also 8-9 boats- 
rang, bomerang, boomering. [Adoption or 
modification of the native name in a lang. of the 
aborigines of N. S. Wales. 

Collins (Judge Advocate of the colony when founded in 
17B8) collected a short vocabulary of Port Jackson words, in 
which wo-mur-rdng occurs among 4 names of clubs '• (He 
has also 1 wo.mer.ra the throwing stick, which some later 
writers erroneously identify with the boomerang.) In a 
short vocabulary of the extinct language of George's River, 
Botany Bay, printed by Ridley, KdmilarOi *03, are tuomrA 
4 throwing stick for spear ', btimarin 4 boomerang*. Boome- 
rang was given as 'the Port Jackson term by Cant. 
King in 1837: its exact relation to tuo-mur-rdng and Ad- 
maria , and the relations of these to each other can perhaps 
not now be determined. A very graphic account of the 
use of the weapon (described as r a bent, ed^od waddy re- 
sembling slightly a Turkish scimitar') is in the Sydney 
Gaeetle of 93 Dec. 1804: the name boomerang has not 
been found in that paper up to 1893.] 

An Australian missile weapon : a curved piece 
of hard wood from two to three feet long, with a 
sharp edge along the convexity of the curve. It is 
so mode as to describe complex curves in its flight, 
and can be thrown so as to hit an object in a 
different direction from that of projection, or so 
as to return to or beyond the starting-point. 

1x798 Collins A cct. N. S. Wales , Voeab. 4 names of Spears 
and other instruments Can-ni-cu/l , Car-running, Wo- 
mnr-rdng , names of dubs.] 18*7 Capt. King Narr. Snrv. 
Coasts Austral. I. 355 Boomerang is the Port Jackson term 
for this weapon, and may be retained for want of a more de- 
scriptive name. 1830 Mechanic's Mag. XIII. 430 Captain 
Cook, when at Botany Bay, having seen the bomarang, con- 
cluded that it was a wooden sword. 1830 Free. R. Geog. 
Sec. I. 97 The curl or boomering is seldom used as a weapon 
[in W. Australia]. 1834 L. E. Threlkelp Austral. Gram., 
Vecab. Hunter R iv. Tur-ru-ma, an instrument of war, 
called by Europeans Boomering of a half-moon shape, which, 
when thrown, .returns forming a circle in its orbit from and 
to the thrower. 1834 G. Bbmnxtt Wand. N. S. Wales, 4-t. 
xi6 The males were armed with spears, clubs, and the wo 
mera ' or 4 bomerang '. *838 S. Ferguson in Trans. R. 
Irish Acad. XIX. 99 (papsr\ On the Antiquity of the 
KUiee or Boomerang. 1871 Tv lor Prim. Cult. 1 . 60 The 
Australian boomerang has been claimed as derived from 
some hypothetical high culture. 

Aft- 104$ Holmes Modest Reg. Poems (1884) is Like the 
strange missile which the Australian throws. Your verbal 


my Bhs. Ser. 1. 11873) 9x9 The boomerang of argument, 
which one throws in the opposite direction of what he 

(b£mii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Boom v. 1 , 2 , 3 .] 
X. The emitting of a deep, resonant sound. 

1774 Golmm. Nat. Hitt. III. 914 Of all sounds there is 
none so dismally hollow as the booming of a bittern. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 535 The distant booming of can- 
non was heard. .from the batteries of the Tower. 1878 Black 
Green Pdst. xxviii. *06 The booming of the fog-horn at 
night U one of the most horrid sounds In the world. 

2 . 1 'The accumulation and suddett discharge of 
a quantity of water (in placer mining, where water 
is scarce).' Raymond Mining Gloss. i88x. 

x88e Toronto Glebe , Miner* in die Far West havea prac- 
tice of conducting explorations by a means which they call 

* Iwimin* 1 : 1 > in itammintf Ufi tmy i m ■ 


boon. 

rushes- down with -inesastible force* overwhelming every*- 
thing in its path . , Rich veins end deposit* of ore pie often 
uncov er ed by this bidisil 

2 . See Boom X^Boom ir.a 

< s8Be Chicago Tissset t June, The Texas market Is elso ad- 
vised ip active, and in some cases excited, bat • • this 
booming tendency U at least a tittle premature. 
Boo'fed&g, ppl. a. ff. as prec. + -IKO*.] 

X. Making a deep hallow reverberating sound. 
iM B. Joust a Masgues Wks. x6oa. 647 Bombing sighs. 
m 8 m Falcon sa Sk&utr. 11. 559 O'er The sea-beet drip 
the booming waters roar. *33 Kane GrissmU E*p. xxxil 

UmhuurI dienHdif* boom ng ' a 8 onind note, mode up of a 
2 . Of business, etc. : Flourishing, advancing on 
a tide of prosperity. (See Boom t».a) U. S. 

2870 Lumbermans Gas. 99 Oct., Sah is 4 booming*, as k 
has been alt the season, ibid, is Nov., New life and 
energy hes been infused Into ell channels of business 
things are booming. >883 Lei*. He. §83/1 Pueblo is the very 
centre of South Colorado tnflk, and certainly booming. 
Boominffly, adv. With a booming noise. 
1839 Frasers Mag. XX. 63 The billows of fire rolling 
boonungly past. 

Boomkm ; Me Bumkiit. 

Boo-mater. U.S. slang.- Boomer i ; one who 
works up a ' boom ' ; a speculator. 

rfhp Nation 9 Oct. 936 The trickery and usurpation, .of the 
leading boomster. 1884 S. E. Dawson Hand-bh. Canada 331 
The speculators, called, in vivid Western parlance, boomstera. 
BOOH (barn), sbA Forms : a -7 bona, 3 *4 bon, 
(a, 5 bune, 3 bun, 3, 6 boon, 4 boyn, 5 boyne), 
4-8 boone, (6 bowne, bound), 3- boon. [a. 
ON. Mn, the etymological correspondent of OE. 
bin, ME. Bjkmk, prayer. Through such phrases as 
' ask a boon’, 'have one's boon, 'grant a boon', 
taken without analysis, the sense easily passed, by 
insensible transitions, from 4 prayer', to 'favour 
asked', 'favour conferred*, 'free gift,' 'good thing 
received'. The adj. boon 'good* probably aided in 
this development.] 

t X. A prayer, petition, entreaty, request. Obs . 
a. A prayer to God, Christ, etc. 


wath it es to bid Jhm bun. c s«8o Sir Ferumb. 3948 Toihesu 
hums ha bad a bona, c 14S0 Toumoley MyU. xa Lord of 
haven, thou here my boync [risne done]. 1513 Douglas 
ASneis x. v. 90 Ena. .can pray and maid hys bona. 

b. A request addressed to a human being ; esp. 


'booming'. : It consuu in da mm i n g up soma gorge' 
.mountain aide and allowing the water from smiting no 


acoimulafe til), an immense reservoir has basn fovnwd- 
Whan the pond is Kill an outlet is mafia, and the .water 


b. A request addressed to a human being ; esp. 
the asking of a favour. 

c xaog Lay. 1491s pa king nor his fader bone Jette hire hir 
bona [V bene], c xfo Cm aucbs L. G. W. 1599 The kyng as 
aentede to his bone [v.r. boone]. c 1440 Gesta Rem. 1x879) 
153 Ha grauntid, that the traspassonr shulde aske uj. bonya 
or he deyde. xsjo Palsgk. 199/9 Bona, a request, re- 
quest e. a xs8x Campion Hist. Jrel. u. vii 1x631) 94 Her 
husband absented, and accomplished her boone effectually. 
x6es Cockksam, Boone, a request. 

1 2 . A request made with authority; a command 
or older couched in the form of a request Obs. 

c xjoo St. Brandon 631 Ich aros to don his hoti bone. 
c XJ epE. E. A llit. P. B.896 Agayne he bone of lie bume hot 
hit forboden hade, a 1400 Civ. Atyst. 1184X) #8 Why hast 
thou synnyd so sone.Thus hastyly to brake my bona c 1400 
Destr. Troy J03 Sho obeli his bone. 1503 JBHAica. 3 Hen. 
VI, ni. ii. 46 Wtd. What you command, that reels in me to 
doe. Ring. But you will take exceptions to my Boone. 

8. transf. The matter prayed for or asked ; esp. 
in to have one's boon, to grant otto bis boon (Cf. 
use of prayer, request .) Obs. or arch. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 37 3 if ]*u wait habbenbous to drib tea. 
a isoo Carter M. 84x4 He yatte hir frali al hir hone, 
rim Chaucer L . G. W. 0337 God . . send# the thjm bona 
c taro — Rats. T. 18x1 Mars hath his wills, his knyght 
hath al his boons, c 1440 Promp. Pare. 43 Bona, or 
graunte of prayer. 1488 Caxton t hast. Goddtt Chyld. 95 
Thou shalt hauc thy askynoe and thy boone. 13x3 Mosic 
Rich. Ill , Wks. 50/1 Gw Toned her better, then to graunt 
her her bone, sfiqg Milton Tetrads. Wks. 1738 I. 943 If 
the Law coma down . . to grant lust his boon. 1803 Scott 
Peveril I. vi. 106 Cousin, you must grant me my boon. 

b. A thing asked as a favour ; a favour (asked 
for), arch. 

ctaoo Ormin 7606 Drihhtin haffde )atedd himm halt bone 
patt he )aonmda. c sapg Pilate mo in E. E* P. <i86a) 117 
Urante me ana bone, 3 « me an appef to etc. c 1400 Vwaino 
4 Gasu. 0700 The yonger mayden titan slsone Of the King 
askes this bone, r 1440 York Myst. xviiL 36 pis bone ofpe 
1 crave. 1483 Caxton G. de la T our CiJ, I pray yow alls., 
to graunte me a bone and a yefte. 1975 kPP*** 4 Virg. in 
Hasl. Dodtl. IV. 143 Then tender your child that emveth 
this bound. . n» s haks. Tit. A. n. iiL 380 Vpon my 
feeble knee, I beg this boons, with teams, not lightly shod. 
cx6go Rob. Hood 4 Fryer 116 A boons, a boons, said the 
curtail fryer . . Give me leave to set my fist to my mouth. 
«86s Thknch Mirac. xxiiL 343 She has a boon 10 ask for 
her daughter. 

f a To pray (one) of a boons Obs. 
xjns Gower Con/. L S07 He . . preid him of a bone, To 
se this Custe. i'1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 411, I pray the, 
.. of a bone, that thou wilts herborow me this nyght. 
■481 Caxton Reynard (Arb. 1 34 , 1 pray you of a bone, that 
1 may to fore you alls make my confession. 

4 . A favour, a gift, a thing freely or graciously 
bestowed : a. in response to asking, arch. 

e 1480 ToumeleyJfyst. aSe Send us, lord, this btUsid bone. 
XifM Adam #1 $09 in Had. R. p. P. II, t6o Madame, ye 
myght have askqd a bowne, .That shuld have ben w^rth 
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them ell three. 1690 Pivutt Qmt No Imposter 30 Wed*- 
Mine no boone, no fauor at hit hands. 17m AinrrMiDt 
John Bull (17*7) 71 What art thou asking of them, ipir 
all ? Some mighty boon f iIm Thirl wall Grotto VI, #19 
A boon like that which Aristotle had obtained from Pl% 

b. without the notion of aiking. In 17th c. 
applied to a largess, gratuity or present ; but now 
only fig. and arch. 

iMe Fuller Worthies (1B40) II. 508 The Queen . . seldom 
gave boons, and never forgave due debts. 1877 Marvell 
Season. Argument Wks. 1776 II. He.. lias got by 
boones, at several times . . 3000/. tout. 579 A boon given 
him in the excise which he sold for >3500/. i(n ntm 
Diary VI. 130, 1 have never . . done it to the obtaining six* 
pence from the Crown by any boon extraordinary. 173! 
Glover Leonidas l 144 The choicest boons of fate. 18 jo 
D’ Israeli Chao. /, HI. viii. i6x The Earl . . had accepted 
with difficulty, the boon of his freedom. >841-6 Trench 
Jlul r. Lett. Ser. 11. viii. 969 The gods had no better boon 
for him than an early death. 

fo. Grace, favour, ran. 

1800 Keats St. Agnes xxiv. Down she knelt for heaven's 
grace and boon. tSei — Isabel xix, Of thee we now should 
ask forgiving boon. 

6. A gift considered with reference to its value 
to the receiver; a benefit enjoyed, blessing, ad- 
vantage, a thing to be thankful for: sometimes 
without even the notion of giving, but always with 
that of something that one has no claim to, or that 
might have been absent. (The usual current sense.) 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Ptav. Mass. Bay i, The char, 
ter of Massachuset* was not so great a boon. i8so Keats 
St. Agnes xxxtx. An elfin storm from faery land, Of hag. 
ganl seeming, but a boon indeed. 1855 Maukv Phys. G*oe, 
Sea iii. >x86o) 1 185 The presence of the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream .. is a great boon to navigation. 1896 Sir B. 
Brodik Psychol. Inq. 1 . Apt*. 370 The inestimable boon of 
articulate language. 1876 Green Short 1/iet. iiL $ 3 (188a) 
us The boon of free and unbought justice was a boon for all. 

o. An unpaid service due by a tenant to his 
lord. Cf. 4 benevolence*. Obs. exc. dial. 

>694 Sanderson Serm. 1 1 . 094 Racking their rents, taking 
in their commons, overthrowing their tenures, diminishing 
their wages, eucreasing their boons. 1703 Br. T. Wilson 
in Keble Life v. (1863) 194 To leave all such carriages. 
Boones and services on the same foot as already provided 
for by Law. 1895 Whitby Gloss., Boon, a stated service 
rendered to the landlord by the tenant. 

b. Hence boon-day , - loaf (a loaf allowed to a 
tenant when working on a boon- day), -man, 
-work ; also O. boon -ploughing, -sheafing, a 
day’s ploughing or shearing given gratuitously to 
a farmer by his neighbours on a special occasion. 

K 0 Dl A ... Tk. u». I.. M £.. 

the _ . 

and to work one *boon-day for him every week in Harvest. 


1679 Blount Ahc. Tenures 153 The emtom was here for 
le Natives and Cottagers to plow and harrow for the Lord, 
nd to work one *boon-day for him every week in Harvest. 
>788 Marshall Bur. Eton. Yorksh. 117961 1 . ax Tenant 
agrees . . to perform the customary leadings, or boondays. 
1863 Atkinson Provinc. Dauby , ffC. s. v. Boon-days. 1679 


Blount Ahc. Tenures 143 Every plow was to he allow* 
four "boon-loaves. 17*7 Br. T. W11 


. vilson in Keble Life xx. 

(1863)680 The * boon-men i.e. they who owe him rent in the 
way of work. 1886 Carlisle Jmt. 33 Feb. 9/4 *lloon Plough- 
ing at Burgh. >879 Lane. Gloss. (E. I). S.) # Boon-shearin 
<N. Lane.), a quantity of shearing given as in the case of a 
boon*ploo l = boon-ploughingl. 1883 Serboiim Eng. Vill . 
Community 78, Precarus or * boon -work, i. e. special work 
at request. 

% Occasionally boon appeani to have the sense 
of 4 good', but in the earlier instances at least the 
sense of ‘favour asked* or 'conferred*, is more or 
less apparent. Modem archaists complete the 
confusion with Boon a. 

c >3x9 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1089 Hade bodyly bumc nbiden 
bat bone . . His lyf w«*r loste. c 1690 Came you not, SfC. 19 
in Furniv. Percy Polio I. 354, I haue Land att durhom will 
feitch my hart to boone. 1674 Holland Mistr. Manse xxi. 
83 The steps were scaled tor boon or halo. 1884 Shrink 
Und. Two Queens 11. 34 Boon we mingle and bane. 

BOOH, sb.'* Forms: 4 bon(e, 5-6 bunne, 9 
boon : see also Bun. [Of unknown etymology : 
see Bon .1 The stalk of flax or hemp after the 
fibre has been removed ; the stalks of Cow-parsnip 
and other umbelliferous plants. 


. \ vn Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed. 16x9 

Markham Eng. ttousew. (1649) x8a All the loose buns ana 
shivers that hang in the hemp or flaxe. 1838 Penny Cyel. X. 
305 The flax plants are passed between these cylinders . . 
and the stalk, or boon, as it is technically called, is by this 
means completely broken without injuring the fibres. 

Boon (biln\ a. (and adv.) Forms : 4-9 bon, 
4.7 bone, 4-5 bonne, (6 boun), 6-7 boone, (7 
bonne), 4- boon. [a. OF. bon, bone good : used 
esp. in what were ©rig. French phrases (e.g. bone 
chert , bon sire, bone order, bon volage, bone fir tune, 
etc.), but to some extent in general Eng. use from 
14th to 1 7 th c. ; after 1600 it seems to have been 
consciously recognized as French, and gradually 
dropped, exc. in senses 3 and 4. In sense 3 it was 
prooably associated with the Eng. sb. Boon 1 , in 
its later sense of 4 favour, benefaction, good gift'.] 
A. adj. 

1 1 . Good, goodly. Obs. (in 17th c.) 

11309 E. E . A Hit. P. A. 98 Ha schal loke on cure lords 
with a bone chare, e 13*5 Coer de L. >340 They come to 
cyte boon, c >384 Chaucer H, Fame iota Saint lulian t 


!o, bon boa telle I e sgag Seven Sagos CP.) ioxj Maugrf 
have thow, bone sire. 1x439 Terr. Portugal 0x43 Of 
apache he is fulle bone. 1909 La Bkrnrrs Froiss. I. 
cccxcix. 699 Entry man draws in bone order Into the feldea. 
1997 Latimer and Serm. be/. Convoc., Let v» all make bon 
chare fed. 163s good cheer], >6x7 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Trent, wks. 11030) iil 78/t Four pots of boone bears as yel- 
low as gold, a 1641 Br. Mountaou Acts 4 Mon. (164a) 309 
Nicolaus Damascenus ; a great Orator and boon pleader. 
x686 W. de Bbitainb //mm. Prudence xvliL ted. 3) 83, 1 am 
of that boon Courage. 

f 2 . Advantageous, fortunate, favourable, pros- 
perous: esp. in the once universal phrase boon 
voyage prosperous journey, also Jig. good success. 
Hence, To drink upon or in boon voyage. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan vt. ccx. 995 One broughte forthe a bolle fiill 
of raede . . to drynko vpon bon vyage. 1963-87 Foxe A. 
4 M. 1 . 384/9 Drinking one to another in boun voyage of 
the spoil or them whom they would take as their prisoners. 
1990 Greene Never too Late Wks. 1889 VI II. 90 , 1 may wish 
boone fortune to thy ioumey. 1631 Hkywood Maid 0/ 
West iv. Wks. 1874 II. 3x1 Quaffs unto the health of our 
boone voyage. <-1649 Howell Lett. 1. L iv. (2796) ai. 
>697 S. Puechas PoL Flying Ins. 399 These cunning Phi. 
losophen. .can. .with Judas embrace a man with a courtly 
boone-congee, and at parting cut a mans throat. 1x849 
Thackeray Van. Fair xxxii, Bon voyage as they say.] 

9 . Gracious, bounteous, benign ; * L. almus , 
alma . poetic . 


a x6xa Harington Epigr. 11. (1633) 50 Our boon God did 
67 Milton P. L. iv. 949 Flours . . which 


benignly heart. 

.. Nature boon Powrd forth prufuM. c x8oo K. White 
Poems (1837) 146 But may all nature smile with aspect 
boon. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 301 Its boon influence. 
>841 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. 1875 11 . 994 This waste- 
ful hospitality with which boon nature turns off new firma- 
ments. i860 M. Arnold Switserl. 111. Farewell xxi, How 
sweet to feel, on the boon air. All our unquiet pulses cease I 

4 . In boon companion, lit. ‘ good-lelluw', used in 
a jovial bacchanalian sense, transferred to other 
phrases, and occas. predicatively : Jolly, convivial. 

>966 Drant Med. M or all A v, He 11 my bone com- 
panion, its he thnt cheares up me. 1604 Meet. 0/ Gallants 
at Ord. ex A boone companion lighted amongst good 
fellowcH, as they call good feiiowes now a dayes, which 
are those that can drink best. x6ss Dkkkkr & Massin- 
ger Yirg. Martyr 11. i, Bacchus . . this boon Bacchun- 
nalian skulker. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 793 Highl’nd 
as with Wine, jocond and boon. X71S An ruth not John 
Bull 11755) 6 A. boon companion, loving his bottle and his 
diversion, stay Lytton Pelham xiv, He was also the 
boonest of companions. 1893 Kane Grtnnell Esp. xxxi. 
(1856) 968 The effort of each man to .. be very boon and 
jolly. >884 Tennyson Bechet 61 My comrade, boon com- 
panion, my co*revellcr. 

b. Hence boon companionship; boonfellow 
(treated as a single word). 

1844 Disraeli Coningtby 1. v. 93 AH the resources of boon 
companionship. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career 11 . ix. 
*7 1 Agood friend and not a bad boonfellow. 

+ B. adv. Well, gently, favourably. 

Old Song. * Oh I firm as Oak*, While boon the wind blows, 
And smooth the tide flows. 

Boon, v. Obs. or dial. Also 7 benn. [f. 
Boon sbA] 

+ 1 . To pray for, ask as a boon. Obs. 

Cisco Ohmin 694 patt Zacariass Godcss preost. .O Drihh- 
ten haffde boneud. Ibid. 5993 Lef fuderr, ice pe bone, 5 iff 
me nu halt twifaldc gast. 

2 . trails . To boon away : to give away in boons. 

cx66x in Hart. Misc. (17461 VIII. 97/1 What was got by 
Oppression, will be booned away by the King's Liberality. 

+ 3. inlr. To do boon- work : see Boon sb. 1 6 . 

>691 Ray N. C. Wds. 9 To Boon or Benn, to do Service to 
another as a Landlord. 

+ 4 . Irans. To repair (public roads), dial. Per- 
haps as one of the chief forms of boon-work : but 
there may be influence of Boon sb.l or a. in other 
senses. 


1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1 To boon [repair the 
roads], vias hveme corrupt as srstate re far are. >877 E. 
Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss.. Boon, to repair a highway, 
* Td hcv' all cheches pull'd doon to boon th' roads wiV 

Boon(e, boond(e, dial, or obs. fif. of Bound. 

t Boonaffo. Obs. [f. Boon sbA 4 -age. Cf. 
Bonage.] = Soon sb. 6 ; boon-work. 

x6so Folkingham A rtgfSurrny iv. iv. 84 Boonoge, Fines, 
Heriots, Reliefer 

Boonfellow, boon companion ; see Boon a. 4. 

Boons, obs. form of Bung. 

Boosing (btf*nin) vbl. sb. [f. Boon v. 4 -INO. 1 ] 
Doing of boon-work ; repairing of public roods. 

x86a Lift Among Colliers 99 The tenants took it in turn 
to lead our coala, which custom was known as hooning. 1863 
Morton Cyel. Agric. II. Gloss. , Booning (Line.), carting 
material for repairing the highways. 

Boosting, ppl. a. [f. Boon v. 4 -tnq2 : prob. 
involving confusion with Boom a.} Giving 
boons. 

xSax Clare Vill. Misutr. I. 134 As labour strength re- 
gains, From ale's boonbuk bounty given. 

Boonk. A local name of the Little Bittern 
(Botavrus mi/nutui ). 

«86e in G» Montagu Oruitk. Diet. (1833) 49. 

BoonliSI (bM-nles), a . [f. Boon sb. 4 -less.] 
Without a boon. (In boonless boon (imitating 
Gr. dtopor b&pov) 1 a gift that is no gift .). 

S. Worslsy Phasthon, Poems 4 TransL 6 Thou 
hast asked a boonless boon. Ibid. 13 How boonless were 
the boon, if this were alL 


Boopio (btifpik), a rare- 1 . If. Gr. Mm$ (t 
fiov t , Bo- ox 4 6 ^ eyc).l Ox-eyed" 

«8g4 Badmam Halieut. 66 A collyrium for the eyes of 
hones and bo^pic patients. 

Boor (btiei). Forms : (5 boueor), 6-7 boorw, 
hour, (7 bore, boar), 7-boor (9 bauer). [A 
word of involved history in and out of English, 
though the ultimate etymology is clear enough. 
The 1 6th c. hour, boot s, may possibly have been 
native Eng., repr. an earlier *odr, short for OE. 
gebdr 'dweller, husbandman, farmer, countiyman* 
(Bosw.), a deriv. of bdr 'dwelling, house, cottage^ 
Boweb’, f. the verb root, bu to dwell: cf. the 
compound neighbour:— ME. nejebur OE. nlah- 
rebdr ' nigh-dweller ’, also modem East Anglian 
Bob 'neighbour* as a form of address. But on 
the whole, in its literary use, the word is more 
likely to have been adopted from LG. bdr, Du. 
boer : see the quots. under sense 2, and Boxtc. 
These words are themselves etymological equiva- 
lents (or nearly so) of OE. gebdr ; the OHG. form 
being gibdr, gibdro, MUG. gebdr, gebdr e, MLG. 
gebdr, and bdr (occurring 1365), mod. LG. buur 
(made bauer in mod.HG.), MDu. ghebure, ghebuer, 
and buer ; also (late) geboer, which was not pro- 
perly a Du. form, but probably, according to 
Cosijn, adopted from Frisian, or, according to 
Franck, ft om the LG. on the eastern frontier of 
the Netherlands. This last is in mod Du. boer. 
The original sense of W Ger. gibdr, gibdro , was 
* inmate of a bdr or Bower, fellow-occ\.pier of a 
dwelling, farm, or village; neighbour, mate*. Partly 
from being preserved mainly in rural use, but 
largely from association with the vb. bdan iMHG., 
MDu. bdwen , Ger. batten , Du. bouweti) to inhabit, 
cultivate, till (of which, as we have seen, it was 
not a derivative, though a cognate word from same 
root bit ), its original connexion with bdr. Bower, 
was lost, and the 6ense more and more confined 
to that of 1 peasant, rustic*, and thence 4 clown*. 

While mud. Ger. has merged the word in form with bauer, 
agent-noun from bantu * tu cultivate, to build ’, mod. Du. ( 
011 the contrary, makes a distinction in use between the na- 
tive buur iMI»u. ghebure, ghebuer ) 'neighbour', and the 
adopted &wr(MDu. geboer) 'peasant, husbandman, farmer, 
clown, knave at cards’, and keeps both distinct from 
bouwer 'tiller, builder' (though in MDu. the latter was 
used in senses subsequently taken up by geboer, boer.\ 

1 . A husbandman, peasant, countryman. Obs., 
exc. as in sense 3, into which it passes in later use. 

[1430 see Bowks sb .* J 1551 Turner Herbal ( 1568) A iiij b, 
Absinthium rustic urn, that is bouris or pesantes worm- 
wode. 159a R. Johnson 9 Worthies B iv, A countrie 
Boo re, a goodlie proper swayne. x6xx Shake. Wtnt, T. 
v. ii. 173 Not swearc it?.. Let lioorcs and Francklins 
say it, lie sweare it. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. (i8o6> HI. 
App. iii. 633 Some remains of the ancient slavery of 
the boors and peasants. 1798 Maltmus PopuL *18781 336 
While the land in cultivated ny boors. [x8ao Scott Monas t. 
xxxvii, Times of action make princes into peasants, and 
boors into liarons. 1890 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets. Poems 
I. 904 The boor who ploughs the daisy down.] 

2 . Particularly, a Dutch or German peasant. 
(For the latter more definitely bauer occurs.) 

* 38 i J. Bell Hatldon's A mw. Osor. a 54 To accuse Luther 
for the uproares raysed by the countrcy Boores in Ger- 
many. xexa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653 > 58 My self 
chanced in Holland into the house of a Bore <as they term 
him* to lodge. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xviii. 1x6 
Germany hath her Boores, like our Yeomen. >649 Pagitt 
Heresiogr. 1166a) 3 Upon this his preaching, about 40000 
Bores and Trades men rose up in Suevia. >675 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 977/3 The Bom, assisted with 800 Spanish Soldiers. 
1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Netherl. I. 41 The people of Hol- 
land may be divided into five classes. 1. The boors or hus- 
bandmen. xfioo Coleridge Piccolom . 1. ii, The Boors Can 
answer fresh demands already [— der Bauer kann Schon 
wieder geben]. i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) II. ix. ix 
Guarded by fifty men mostly boors of the country. [1879 
Baring -Gould Germany I. 50 Lands were divided and sub- 
divided till the owners Hank from being nobles to bauers.) 

b. A Dutch colonist in Guiana, South Africa, 
etc. (For the latter Boer is now employed.) 

>804 Burch ell Trav. 1 . 13 The Boors must be heard, the 
Hottentots must be heard, xfet Ht. Martineau Detnermra 
ii. 93 The state of a boor as to health, comfort and security of 
property. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sh. iv. 184 Few but the very 
poorest boors. 

o. Extended to foreign peasants generally. 

1687 Cleveland Bui tick Bamp. 488 What Boars of other 
Countrys could have compared with the Riches of our Pea- 
Rants. 1764 Golds m. J'rav. 3 The rude Carinthian boor. 
1798 Canning in Anti-Jacobin xa Mar.. Russian boon that 
daily kick. 1798 Malthus Popul. 11. 11L (iBo6j 1 . 368 The 
fortune of a Russian nobleman is measured by the number 
of boors that he p os sesses. 

8. A peasant, a rustic, with lack of refinement 
implied ; a country clown. 

1998 Marbton Pygmal. ii. 149. 1 dull-sp righted fat Boetlan 
Boon, c 1610 Rowlands Terrible Bait. 38 A paltry nisticke 
peasant boore. 179D Wesley Wks.( 1879 ill. *07 Three or four 
boors would have been rude, if they durst. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xxil 14 A dunce more boorish e'en than hedge- 
bom boor. 1874 Sayce Compete. Philol. viii. 336 The coun- 
try boor is blind to the beauties of nature. 

b. fig. Any rude, ill-bred fellow ; a 4 clown*. 
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iflgi Flouo, Gmssotano, * lubber. t down*, a boore, a 
rude follow, tm Da Fob CoL Jack (1840; 4 He was as to 
manners a mere boor or clown, 1849 Mine Mvloch OgiL 
vicsx. 1x87514 Hugh Ogilvie U a common-piece, stupid boor. 
*870 Black Adv. Phaeton xiil 177 An ill-conditioned boor* 
not fit for the society of well-bred ladies. 

4 . Boor’s IfutarA. [ad. early mod.Gcr. bauren - 
senfe peasant's mustard-] A name given by her- 
balists (since Turner) to Thlaspi arvense, a British 
wild plant ; by Gerard to J^pidium ruderale . 

* M> Turner Names of Herbes, Thlaspi.. called in 
duche Baurensenfe . . It may be named in englithe dysh- 
rmifttard. or triads Mustard, or Bourea Mustard. 1978 
I.vtr Dodoens 628 Turner calleth Thlaspi . . Bowers mus- 
tards. 1597 Gerard Herbal 004/5 Bowiers or Bowyert 
mustard. 1876 Brittkn ft Hoi. l. Plant- N., Boor's mustard. 

Booi\e, obs. form of Boab, Bower. 

Boord(e, obs. var. of Boakij, Bord(x, Boukd, 

Boordiy, variant of Buihdly a. Sc. 

Boorelle, -lye, obs. forms of Burly. 

t Boorlnn. Obs . rare- 1 , pad. Du. bocrin 
countrywoman, fem. of bocr, Boob.] A peasant 
woman, a female boor. 

1849 Lovelace Poems 93 And th* blood in each veinc doth 
appears Part thick Boorcinn, part I <ady Clears. 

Boorish (bu»rij) f a . For forms see Boob. 
[f. Booh t -i8H 1 .] Of or ]>crtainingto boors ; rustic, 
clownish, uncultured, rude, coarse, ill-mannered. 

i50nTusNSR//rrAtt/if. 51 llorehounde. . grows th. .insuche 
places as the bourishe wortuwod groweth. <rx6ao[F letch. 
& Mass.1 Trag. Bar nave It . 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1883) IL 
uio With a boorish patience suffer The harvest that I 
lalxmrd for to be Anothcrs spoile. xfftfo Pkfys Diary 19 
May, Many l>utch boors eating of fish in a boorish manner. 
1697 Dkydfn Vlrg. Ded., The Boorish Dialect of Theo- 
critus has a secret Charm in it. 1786 Amherst Terra Fil. 
xlvi. 245 You are the first . . that ever call'd Oxford a 
Inwrish, uncivilised place. 1866 Mas. Stowk Lit. Foxes 
105 Comparing . . a polished rascal with a boorish good 
man. 

t b. quasi -sb. 7hc boorish : the vernacular of a 
boor ; rude, illiterate speech, humorous. Obs. 

1600 Shakn. A. )' I.. v. i. 54 You Clowne . . leaue the 
socielie : which in the boorish, is compunie, of this female. 

Boorishly (bu»rijli), adv . [f. prcc, + -LY*]. 
lit a boorish manner. 


1605 Verst kg an Dec. Intell. x. (1698) 330 A house bour- 
ishly built without carpeutrie. x8a6 Scott Rev. Kemble's 
Life (1849) 34a A young man .. boorishly educated and 
home-bred. 186s Miss Hr addon Lady A udley iii. 94 ‘ Are 
you glad to see me?' ‘Of course I’m glad, lass', he an- 
swered, boorishly. 

Boorishness (hu»TiJh«s). [f. as prec. + -NE88.] 
The quality of being hooiish; rusticity, rudeness. 

X794 Godwin Cal. Williams 947 The boorishness of his 
rank in society. 1866 Sat. Rev. 13 Jan. 37/1 The curious 
mixture of feudal arrogance and clumsy boorishness . . sur- 
\ iving among Prussian aristocrats. 

t Boom. Obs. [cf. * Exmoor bourn yeast * 
(Ualliw.).] 4 Wort, or boiled liquor. 1 (Fuller.) 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. x, The end of boiling is 
thoroughly to incorporate the Boomc and the Honie. 166a 
Fuller Worthies 1 v. 6 (in a receipt for metheglinj Take . . 
one Gallon of the finest Honey, and put it into the Boorn. 

Boorn(e, obs. form of Bourn, a brook. 

Boor-tree, var. of Bouu-tiikk Sc., elder. 

Boos, obs. form of Boss. 

Boosa, var. of Boza, an oriental drink. 

BOOSO (b/ 7 z), sb. north. Forms : 5 booo, booe, 
buse, 5, p boos, boae, 5-9 boose, 9 bouse, 
boost. [First found in 15th c., but pointing to an 
OE. *Ms (whence Msig, Boosy, cow-stall), corrcsp. 
to ON. bds-s OTeut. m banso-s : cf. Ger. batise, 
Gothic bans/s bam. (The phonetic forms in mod. 
dialects, Eng. and Sc , cannot be derived from the 
ON. word, but require an OE. form with d.)] 
A stall for a cow or (less usually) a horse ; esp. the 
upper part of the stall, where the fodder is placed. 
See also Booby. 

1*1440 Promp. Pant. 41 Booc or boos, netystalle [A', boce, 
//., 1499 bose]. 1483 Cat A. Angi. 49 A Buse for a noxe, 
bocetum. 1570 Levins Man ip. 029 Boom, stall, bouiU. 
178s J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.) Boose, a stall 
for a cow or horse. 1808 Jamieson, Buse, Buis*, Boose, a 
row's stall, a crib. 187s Lane. Gloss., Boou f Boost, a cattle 
stall. Often used for the upper part of the stall where the 
fodder is placed : as 1 Yo'll find it in th’ cow’s bone. 

Boom, variant of Booze. 

Booaome, obs. f. Bosom ; obs. Sc. f. Besom. 

t Boost, sb . I Obt . Also 4-6 north, boat. A var. 
of Boist, box, pyx. Cf. the forms Bourte, Buxst. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14002 A host [v. r. boistl sco has o 
smeries nummen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . III. 351 Tua 
host is of gude wyne. >570 Levins Manif. sea A fiootte, 
hoxe, pixis. 1691 Caldkewood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 33 
Adoraturan . . and keeping of bread in boxes or boostea. 

Boost (bust), sb* C/.S. colloq . A lift, a shove up. 

1858 Dow Serm. (Bartlett) Office-seekers ask you to give 
them a boost into the tree of office. 1879 Lowell Poet Whs. 
4 17 Bacchus that now is scarce induced To give Eld’s lagg- 
ing blood a boost. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 943/2 Nor 
has its completion given that ' boost* to California, .so fondly 
dreamed**. 

Boost (b£st), v. U. S. colloq. trams . To hoist ; 
4 to lift or push from behind (one endeavoring to 
climb) ; to push up. (/aw)' Webster. Also fig. 

i 8 | 8 -8> Bartlett Diet. Amer. s. v., Boost me up this tree. 
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Mid 111 hook yen , 

i Palmerston was boosted into power by the agricel- 


» apples, m s86o AT. Y. HeraUttBosi* 

lett) Lord Palmerston was 

tural interest of England. . 

To boost a jurist of so much helpless avoirdupois In l 
the carriage door. 

Boost, by-form of Boore ; obs. f. Boast. 
Boo’BJ (b* a zi). Chiefly dial. Forms : 1 b6sls, 
bdsih, 7 bouile, bowaey, booeey. [OE. bbsig, 
bdsih : see Boore sb.] An ox- or cow-stall, a crib ; 
Boore. 

0950 Lmdlsf.Gosp. Luke xlii. 15 An exhuelc iuer on symbel- 
doeg ne unbindeo [he] woxo his oofte asaald of bdsih. 
C075 Rushw, G. ibid., Oxo his ofcbe easald of bosge. x6ex 
Holland Pliny 1 . 61a Prtrsepia [L a Crib, Cratch, Downy, 
or MangerJ. I but, II. «8* They must be tied vp sure vnto 
their bousies. i6fif R. Holme Armory il ix. §9, Booeey, 
the place where the Cow is tyed. 1777 Brand Pop. Amttq. 
(1849) 1 . 30 What is termed tne boosy. 1849 G. Soane New 
Curios. Lit. (1849) 19 Boosy . . in the northern counties . . 
is more generally applied to the upper part of the stall 
where the fodder lies. 

Boot (bi?t), sb . I Forms : 1-5 bdt, 3-6 bote, 
4-7 boote, 5- boot. Also 4 bott, bout(e, 5 
both ; north. 4-6 but(e, 5 boyte, buyt, 6 bult. 
[Com. Tcut. : OE. b6t fem., correspond! to OFris. 
bbte, OS. bdta (MDu. and Du. bocte, LG. bote), 
OHG. buos,a (MHG. buoy, mod.G. busze), ON. 
b6t (Sw. dot, Da. bod), Goth, bdta * boot, advant- 
age, good':— OTeut. *Mtd- (Ar) r an type Hhadd •), 
prob. a derivative of root bat - (Aryan *bhad-) 
’good, useful': see Better. Hence tnevb. Beet, 
to make good or better.] 

I. Good, advantage, profit, use. 

1 . Good: in phrase 7o boot : *to the good', to 
advantage, into the bargain, in addition ; besides, 
moreover. 

c xooo Daniel soo (Gr.) Cu 5 gedydon, bast hie . . noldon ; 
oft hie to bote bealde secwxcdun. 1330 K. Brunnk Chron. 
(1825) 163 » Mutt), A hundreth knyghtes mo . . and four hun- 
dretli to bote, sauicres of gode aruy. 1377 Langl. P. PI. xiv. 
a68 Bi assent of sondry partyes and syfuer to bote. 1343 J. 
Willoughby in Strypc Craumer (1694) App. 66 Mr. Gar- 
diner to sign for himself, and Series to boot. 165a Earl 
Monmoutii Hist . Relations 171 To boot that he had re- 
ceived many distastes from the French Ibid. 9 To boot 
with the Couricel of the States General, the United Pro- 
vinces have three Councels aparL 1653 tr. Carmen fs 
Nissena 49 To boot that it was commonly whispered about, 
etc. 1660 Pkfys Diary 13 Feb., For two books that 1 
had and 6s. 6 d. to boot I had my great book of songs. 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. 1 1861) 1 . 88 lie shall have all things 
into boot. <11711 Ken Damonet Poet Wks. 1791 IV. 505 
Would you give yours, and your whole Flock to boot. 1869 
Frkkman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . iv. 999 One who held all 
Gaul and all Britain, with seemingly Germany to boot. 

b. In Sc. to the boot , into the boot {butt). 

1643 Ruthkrford Lett. 357 Some.. who would exchange 
afflictions, and give you to the boot. 18x4 Scott Wav. 
xviii, Alice, who . . was, to the boot of all that, the best 
dancer of a strathspey in the whole strath. 

1 2 . That which is 1 thrown in', or given in 
addition, to make up a deficiency of value ; a 
premium, compensation, odds. Obs. exc. Sc. dial. 

1483 Cat/i. A ngl. 49 Bute [v.r. BuytJ, auctorium, aug • 
men turn. 1593 Fletcher Licia 11876) 0 Were all the 
world offered to make a change, yet the boote were too 
small. 5397 Skene Expl. diffic. Wds. s.v. Bote (J*m<>» 
The aina partie that gettes the better, giues one bote, or 
compensation tothevther. xfioo Heywoodi Edw. I K. 111. i. 
Wks. 1874 1 . 44 If I were so mad to score, what boote 
wouldst thou giue met a 163a Uroml Queen iv. iv, DocL 
Too many a man . . will change with thee And give good 
Boot. xva6 Cavallikr Mem . iv. 3x3 Now I am convinced 
that my Religion is better than yours since you give me so 
much Boot. 

f 3 . Advantage ; profit ; avail, use. Chiefly in 
interro^. or negative phrases or their equivalent, 
as It ts no boot: it avails not, it is no use. To 
make boot of, to make profit of, gain by ; to gain. 

<sxjpo Cursor M. 89 Quat bote is to sette traucil On 
thyng hat may not auail. c 1400 Destr. Trvy 448 Agayne 
jw wyles of women to war is no bote, c 14M Anturs of 
Arth. xvi, I bare the of my body, quat bote is to layneT 
1333 Lyndmay Satyre 108a But cum scho to the Kings 
presence, Thair is na buit for vs to byde. S596 Spenser 
F. Q. 111. xi. 19 O spare thy happy daies, and them apply To 
better boot. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. (1641) 49/9 
Then loose they all the sheats, but to no boot. xfio6 Shake. 
Ant. 4 Cl. iv. i. 9 Giue him no breath, but now Make boote 
of his distraction. 1606 G. W[oodcockb] Hist. Ivstine 99 a, 
They, .lost all that before they had made boot of. 1681 R 
Knox Hist. Ceylon (1781) 333 We thought it no hoot to sit 
longer . . and so took up our bags, and fled. 1693 W. Robert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. 979 To no boot, frustra. 

1 4 . loosely \ Well-being, weal. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. xoo8 (GOtt.) Paradis hit is ft . . lond of 
lif of roo & rest Wid bliss and bote broidin best, c 143s 
Hymns Virg. (1867) xa Ihesu I hou broupist man to boote. 

II. The making good or mending of anything ; 
the means of doing so ; repair ; remedy, relief. 

t 5 . The repair of decaying structures, /^.bridges; 
also, a contribution levied for keeping these in 
repair. Only in OE. (in such combs, as burhbdt, 
brycfbbt, etc) exc. in late writers on legal anti- 
quiues. 

Rises Thorpe's Laws I. 380 (Boaw.) Brycgbota aglnne 
man geome. esafe Gloss. Lam Terms in Ret. Ami. 1 . 53 
' ‘ - ' b puns fc passer. *670 Blount Lam Diet., 

Kemmtlbv Hist. Eng. L 83 The Bricg- 


Burpbote. 


+b. The right of a tenant to take timber, etc. 
for repair^ firing, and other necessary purposes, 
from off the landlord's estate; common of estovers. 
In comb., as fire-bote, house-bote, hedge-bote , eta 
sgeS Perkins Bk. 1 . 1 xx6 If a stranger grant mil man* 
ner of Cstouers unto me . . by this grant 1 shall have Hou»» 
bote, Plowbote. and Haybote. im Prod, in Strype £ccL 
Mem. III. l til 30 All other lands, tenements .. foe, with 
reasonable fire-boot, cart-boot, plow-boot, hedge-boot, 
within the woods of the said manor, sfiof in Bug. Glide 
(1870) 437 To deliver to the aayd tenants house boot and 
high boot. 1869 Worlidge Sysf. Agrie. (x68x) 300 Bed, 
necessary Timber or Wood for necessary uses ; as Plough, 
boot, House-boot, Fire-boot. 1763-8 Slackstons Comm. 
11 . 25 The Saxon word, bote, is of the same signification 
with the French Ettover. 1844 Tuptbe Crock if Gold viL 
56 No allowances of hedgebotc, or housebote, 
f 6. esp. A medicinal cure or remedy. Obs. 

a 1000 Cynewulf A true 999 (Gr.) eow eagena leoht Cram 
blindnesse bote gefremede. snag Amer. R . xso Monk 
kunnes remedies . . ft misliche boten. c 1303 S(. Noth. 304 
in F. E. P. (186s 108 Noble relik hit is : sflee men to habbe 
of bote, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 494 Anon he yaf the silw 
man his boote. *1440 Promp. Paw. 45 Bote of [1409 or] 
helthe, solus. 1348 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. Mark v.07 
She wente unto another for boote that put her in moreassurw 
aunce of healthe. 

+ 7 . Help or deliverance from evil or peril; 
assistance, relief, remedy, rescue. Often in phr. 
boot of bale ; cf. Bale sb. 1 6. cotter. A means or 
agent of help, relief, or remedy ; also, a personal 
agent, a helper. Obs. (or arch.) 

a 1000 Cynewulf Andreas 049 (Gr.) Him sceal hot hraSe 
wcorftan in worulde. e xooo Sax. Leechd. I. Her ys seo 
hot liu 5 u meaht |nm seceras betan. 1097 K. Glouc. 408 
Our Lorde . . bote |wrof him sende. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
vi. 196 For foil was bake for bayarde * waa bo to for many 
hungry. *1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. 4 T. oa8 God 
sende euery trewe man boote of his bale, c 1400 Sir Amo- 
dace xvii, God, that is bote of allc bale. Dame, Cumford 
the. c 1430 Lydcl Rochas 1. iv. (15541 8a, The poors not 
wist where to find bote. 13x3 Douglas /Ends il vii. [vi.] 
xo6 To vencust folkis is a contort and bule. 1337 Primer, 
Prater btf. Sacrament, I come as a wretche to thee my 
Lord . . to thee my boote. 4901 Greene Maidens Dreams 
li. * Virgin’, quoth she, 'no noot by tears is had*. 1867 
G. Macdonald Poems 144 Laid his sword where he had 
found Boot for every bale. 

t b. To do ( orte ) boot : to render help or remedy 
to ; to be of service, advantage, or pront to ; to do 
good to. 

a i us Amer. R. 88 (MSS. T. C) Ne halp hit me nout to 
don her one bote, c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 146 And euery 
gras that groweth vp on roote She stud eeklcnowe and whom 
it wol do boote. c 14*0 Pallad. on Hush. iv. xxo Two bas- 
ketfull of bene chaf doth boote . . to grettest traen. 2337 
Tottell's Mi sc. (Arb.) 177 As moulcs that want the earth to 
do them bote. 1609 V. Geevillb Mustapha v. Cho. L 
(1633) 96 Meat, drinke, and drugges alike doe little boot. 

o. In apprecatory phrases : as Saint George to 
boot l Grace to boot ! 1 . e. to our help. 

1394 Shajcs. Rich. HI, v. iiL 301 This, and Saint George 
to boote. s 6 xi — Wint. T. 1. il- 80 Grace to boot : Of this 
make no conclusion, least you soy Your Queene and 1 are 
Deuits. 1399 Greens George a Gr. (x86x) 257 Saint Andrew 
be my boot, But I'll rare thy castle to the very ground. 

d. In various proverbial phrases : as, When bale 
is hext boot is next : see Bale sb.l 7. Hoot or bieldx 
see Bixld sb. 3. Boot of beam : see Beam sb* ; later 
boot in beam and booty beam (?i.e. boot V beam). 

164a Rogers N annum 136 Which should . . put boote in 
beanie (as we say) securing her of a good and safe issue of 
her labour. Ibid. 957 What a stay, what boot in beanie it 
is? 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk hr Sdv. xix As it had not the 
latter by it self, so neither had It the former in booty heme, 
or a power in seed. 

t S. A way of mending matters, help out of a 
difficulty ; a better way, a resource, alternative, 
choice. Ther nis no bote 1 there is no help for it 
None other boot : no other resource, no alternative. 
a 1 sag St. Marker. 15 Nis ther bote nan! bute fieon thenno 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 199s Ffor If he may this monstre 
overcome Thanne were he quyt ; ther is non other bote. 
c 14x0 Sir C leges 355 Sir Cleges sey non othyr bote, But his 
askyng greunte he most 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxili. 
aao Ther is no bote but deth. c 19M Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wetmen 309, 1 gert the buthman ooey, ther wes no bute 
ellis. X3B3 Lu. Berness Froiss. I. cccxcii. 674 There was 
none other boote for hym but to arme him. 1378 T. Proc- 
tor tiorg. Gallery I. 8a For though I serve untill I sterve, 
I see none other Boote. 

III. The making amends for mischief or wrong 
done ; amends made. 

1 9 . Compensation paid, according to Old Eng- 
lish usage, for injury or wrong-doing ; reparation, 
amends ; satisfaction made. (Only in OE. f except 
in late writers on legal antiquities, who usually 
retain the OE. form b6t or ME. bote.) In many 
combinations, as man- bote, kin-bate, thief bote, eta 
a xooo Beowulf 567 Bealuwa btsigum bot cft-cuman. 
a xooo Thorpe’s Laws I. xs lif feasftng geweoch Lscsstlato 
bote, a 1450 Sc. Acts, x Root. I, lx, Alsua it isordainyt bat 
none takmoydof atheyffjorthyft bum), a 1609 Skene Reg. 
Med. Index <J amj The Wergdt, or Thciftbote of one theifo, 
is throttle kye. [1845 Stkfhen Laws Eng. in Edits. Rev. 



BOOS. 


BOOT. 

f 10 . Expiation, of un, an offering by way* of 
cut ; tin-offering ; repentance by act; ran- 
Cf. Djsdbot*. Ob*. (exc. as the OE. fa m 
may be cited by ecclesiastical antiquaries.) 

971 Blickl. Hem. 35 Dan wo urum Drihtne nope hreowt ft 
fees, c 10m Elfric Lev. iv. 08 And His gyle unUtt 
bring one gat to bote to Ham temple, c xvj% Lamb . /feme. 
i« Gif we nulled gan to bote . . hit it riht pet me us BMt 
c two Trim. Ceil .7 Jem. 69 pe wile here bot dai lasts . * Uve 
botdai i« on and lasted pe wile He sod wile, a 1140 Urobmn 
133 in CotL Hem. 197 pit ne uorsskest name 


* mou^jlf he 

Angto-Saje'. Ch. (1838) 1 . iif. toe fines arisUrntroauS 


ia to bote )enih ana bit pe uorpuenesee., [184a LiNdaao 
... - «ing from these 


ecclesiastical crimes were paid into the treasury of the bishop 
yn>|iw (hi of * hots >1 

t Booty *b.* Obs. Also 6-7 booto. [App. on 
application of the prec., influenced by the already- 
existing Booty; perhaps due to the phrase to 
make loot of, * to make profit of* (cf. Boot sbJ 3, 
quot 1606), being taken as * to make booty of’.] 

Booty; spoil ; plunder. 

tg8 Chasman Iliad xt. 385 We foraged, as proclaimed 
foes, a wondrous wealthy boot . . our prey was rich and 
great. a ifiii Sylvester Job Triumph, in. 119 Rising be- 
times for Boot like Frae-booters. 1603 Binoham Xenophon 
119 It was decreed, that . . all boot taken in priuate should 
be delluered vp to the vse of the generalitie. 

b. tip. in phr. To make boot. 

*M 9 Smaks. s Hen. VI, iv. i. 13 Thou that art his Mate, 
make boote, of this. 1590 — Hen. V, I.ii. 104 Others (Bees j 
Nke Souldiers . . Make boote vj>ou the Summers V el net 
buddes : Which pillage, they, .bring home, xftp6 S tenser 
F. Q. vn. Vii. 38 Harvests riches, which he made his boot, 
afias Havwoou Rentier , Here you’ l, he. 5 They make Boote 
Of every thing we wear from head to footc. tO$ Ciiii.d 
Ballad* in. • 01. 57/9 Stopping only long enough to make 
boot of H jointer's gold. 

Boot (biBt), sbA Forms : 4-6 bote, 4-7 boote, 
7- boot. (Also 4-7 north, bute, 5 but, 6 botte, 
bowtt, 6-7 Sc. buitt.) [ME. bote, a. OF. bot* 
(mod. K. botte), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. beta, mcd.L. 
botta, bo/a . of uncertain origin. 

Identified by Dies, Littid, etc. with F .brute (also, in niod.F., 
botte) butt, cask, leathern vessel ; but * the phonology of 
die two words in OF. shows that they are quite distinct' 
(F. Meyen. In med.L. also but to. * butt ' and botta 4 boot* 
are never confounded, though bo/a is frequent as a by-form 
of both, which has probably misled etymologists.] 

1 . A covering for the foot and lower part of the 
leg, usually of leather. (Distinguished from a 
Saox by extending above the ankle. In earlier times 
used only by riders : see quot. from Johnson.) 

rtjM Poem temp. Sdw. II, 96 Felled botyt. Ibid. 55 
Tho his botes be all totora. e 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 973 His 
bootes [v.r. both, -esj clasped fawe and fetisly. 1483 , Cat A. 
Anti. 49 A Bute [v.r. BuytJ of kdir or wandis. 1997 sham. 
n Hen. IV, v. iil. >40 Get on thy Boots, wee’ 1 ride all night. 
\Ref. Cond. Str J. Cope nfi Tbia Morning Lard Preri- 
In his Boots on his way Northward. 


t call'd upon me 

>788 Johnson Diet., Boot., a covering 
horsemen. 1839 Tour Germ. Prince II. iii. 38 A plain fi 


ring for the leg, used by 
II. iii. 38 A plain farmer, 
»k. 1833 Gentl. Mag. 
boots were sadly stamM. i860 Tvn- 


In marsh-boots and waterproof cloak. 

Nov. 401 My little kid-boots were sadly s 
oall Glac. 1. f x8. 131 It is more difficult to fix the heel 
of the boot than the toe securely in the ice. 

b. Phrases, f To make one boot serve for either 
leg (see quot.) + The boot is on the other leg', the 
case is altered, the responsibility is on the other 
party. To have {wish obs.) one's heart in one's 
boots : to be in a state of extreme fear (a ludicrous 
extension of * the heart sinks ’). f Over shoes, over 
boots : expressing reckless continuance in a course 
already begun. Boot and saddle [perversion of F. 
bonte-selle ‘ place saddle 1 ; see Boutmbllk], the 
aignal to cavalry for mounting. Like old boots 
(dong) : vigorously, thoroughgoingiy. 

1933 Mo» aDebelL Salem Wits. 980/9 That thsir wordes 
should haue twoo tenses, and one boote scrue for either 
legg*. 164a Lords ' Jruls. In Rushw. IV. 559 b, Edward 
Sanderford. .said, .that the Earl of Warwick was a Traytor, 
and wished his Heart in his Boots. 1848 Sanderson Strut . 
(1681) II. 848 Over shots, over boots; I know God will 
never forgive me, and therefore I will never trouble my self 
to seek His favour, .this b properly the tin of despair. sfifia 
H. Fouua Hist. Wicked Plate (1674) 67 Which so much 
Incensed the Commons that they (over Boots, ever Shoes) 
foil to draw up another. 1607 ” ' "" ‘ 

and saddle again they sound. 

P k The Sound was chani 


p k The bound was chang d to Hoots an 
J. Giant Black Drag, am. Our trumpets 
saddle' in the streets. 1863 Miss Bead 


foil to draw up another, sfiay Vanbrugh Asset it, To boot 
nd. 1700 Steele Tatter No. 51 
j'd to Boots and Saddle. z8«S 
teu blew ' Boot-ano- 

isaddon Sir J aster 

xxvii. s8s 111 stick to you like old boots. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne I. xfii. 913 She's as tough as old boots. 
1883 Hasped s Meg. Sept. 599^ {He] foil his courage oostag 
out at tha scams of his boots. 

f 2. A piece of armour for the legs, a greave. 

ssfiB Wvclix x Sam. xvii. 6 He hsdde boo tin of bras in the 
Mpis [ith stelyn legharncis J. 1483 C ax ton Gold. Lor. 65/4 
He ham botes of brass* in Ida cartes, afire Biblb (Dottay) 
s Sam. xvii. 6 He had brassen bootes on his thlghes [tfiix 
He had gveauea of brasM vpon bis kgs]. 

8. Aii instrument of torture formerly used in 
Scotland to extort confessions from prisoners. 

1513 78 DmmeU Oeenrrenit <1833! afis Ane Minister .. 
quna wes extramelie_pynnit in the beittis long of Mbk. 
sftfio-x Randolph fas Tytler Hist. 5M.11864) IV. 334 Being 
■either offa re d the boots, nor othw kind of torment. tfixfi 
Fieu> Amende ferL. i.l,The nek. etrapado, or the boiling 
boot, afiig SaauNNG Tomsk, Ckeu.I. (1899)7 She is.. pus into 
Ihe boots, and cruelly gestured, yet confesses nnrhing etjdb 


SM 

Vamwmh MUtak. U L Shall I draw him a. a Scoaeh uair 
of boots, Master, and make him tell all ? syxf Burnet Omm 
Time (1766)!. ^3 They pot a pair of iron boots close on the 
leg*, and drive wedges between these and the leg. t8*6 
Scott Old Mart, xxxvi. 186ft I.kcky Ratten. (1878) II. 41 
The bones of their legs were muttered in the boots. 

4 . Port of a coach, t ft- The fixed external step 
of a coach (cf. Fr. botte 5 in Littrfi) ; b. Ap un- 
covered space on or by the steps on each side, 
where attendants sat, facing sideways ; later, alow 
outside compartmeut before or behind the body of 
the vehicle. Obs. 

xfioS Abmim Nest Sinn, ay Shee sets in the boote and 
rides on. xfiep Dkkkbr Gull's Homddt. 1. tB&» 7 In the 
boots of which coach Lechery and Sloth sit like the waiting- 
maid. ifii8 I. Taylor (Water P.) hi Knidit Once npea 
Time 1 . 15a Drawn tideway, as they are when they sit in 
the boot *1 the coach. iM Bacon Syhm f 909 If in a 
Coach, one side of the Hoot be down, and the other up. 
Irsfisft Howkll Lett. I. iil 15. t66p Load. Goa. Na 
491/9, 5 or 6 persons . . opening the hoot of his Coach dis- 
charged .on him their PistolL 0x670 If ackkt Abp. WilBeotte 
(16931 1 * tpfi (D.) He received his son into the coach, and 
found a slight errand to leave Buckingham behind, as he 
was putting his foot in the boot. 17x4 Ellwood A utobieg. 
xo My Father, opening the Boot, step’t out, and I followed. 
17 x 6 T. Ward Rng. Re/. 40 o Rogues to ully out And charge 
tne Coach at either Boot. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 12 , A 
chaplain stuffed into a sort of lateral recess, formed by a 
projection at the door of the vehicle, and called, from its 
appearance, the boot. 

0. The receptacle for luggage or parcels under 
the seals of the guard and coachman. (This ap- 

e L*ars to have been the foie and hind boot of sense 
, covered in as a box, 1 about the middle of the 
18th c.) 

1781 Westm. Alar. IX. 13, 1 begged protection of the 
coachman, who advised me to get into the boot of the coach. 
XB07 Antidote Miseries Hum. Life 27 ‘ Mind that sword- 
case in the boot ', cries the captain. s8jP Dickkns Nick. 
Nick, iv, From the door of the hind boot of all the red 


6 . A protective covering for the foot and part of 
the leg of a horse. 

x8xa Specif. Purden's Patent No. 3349 {title) An improved 
Horse boot. 1884 Longm. Mag. Apr. 6x0 The bright chest- 
nut, on which the trainer himself has mounted — after see- 
ing him carefully fined with 1 boots', lest he should eut or 
overreach. 

6. In various technical uses : a Organ- building 
(see quot.). b. Metallurgy (see quot). C. In 
bottling liquor : A leathern case in which to put a 
filled bottle while corking it (cf. bottle-boot). + d. 
A (leather) cose for a fiddle. 

1504 Ltly M. Bombie v. iii, A bots on the shoomaker that 
made this boote for my fiddle, 'tis too straight. x88x C. A. 
Edwards Organs xj9 The boot . . encloses and supports the 
block . . The boot also conveys the wind to the speaking 
part or reed. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Boot, a leather 
or tin joint connecting the blase-main with the tuyfcra or 
nozzle in a bloomary. 

7 . Comb., chiefly in attrib. and objective relations : 
as boot- binder, * cleaning , -edge, -finisher , -garter, 
•heel, n holder , - lace , - leg , -maker, -making, -nail, 
- pattern , -seam, - sole , - sponge , -spur. 

186a Macm. Mag. May 67 One poor old woman, a •boot- 
binder. >838 D1CKKN8 O. Tavist xviii, Went on with his 
•boot-cleaning. xts4 Scott Redg. I. 326 (D.) A handsome 
and flourishing pair of *l>oot-gaiters. 1634 Chore hw. A sets. 
VouLrrave, Derby in Reliquary Jan. (1864) >90 For a payre 
of *Boot-legges needfull to be used about y" bells. 1630 
in Fairholt Costume 118461 454 To a *doo! maker for 
one pair of boots, white and red, x^x. 187X Member for 
Paris I. 979 They would have taken to * boot-making. 
a xfific Holyday Juvenal 4a A soldier leaves his *hoot-nml 
In my hand. x6is T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 1. <16101 336 
Though the ground in comparison be not better then a 
•bootshanke, as we vse to say. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxii, Clinking his *bootHpurs, swaggering prodigiously 

8. Special comb. : as boot-olook, a person who 
blacks boqts, a shoe black (chiefly U.S .) ; + boot- 
oatoh, boot-oatoher, a servant at on inn who 
pulled off the guests’ boots; boot-oloser, one 
who sews together the upper leathern of boots; 
boot-eater, -eating (see quot.) ; boot-gusset, 
elastic sides inserted in boots ; boot-hook, a hook 
for pulling on boots; boot-hose bool-stocking ; 
boot-housing (see quot. and Housing) ; boot- 
jack, a contrivance for pulling off boots ; t boot- 
ketoh » boot-catcher ; also « boot-jack ; boot-last 
- boot-tree ; boot*laster, T one who makes boot- 
lasts; boot-liok, v. to toady; sb. a toady {CI.S. 
slang) ; boot-rack, a rack or stand for holding 
boots ; boot-shank, the piece of leather placed 
between the outer and the inner sole in the waist 
of a boot ; f boot-sleeve, a wide kind of coat- 
sleeve; boot-stocking, an overstocking which 
covert the leg like a jfick-boot ; boot-stretoher, 
-tree, a shaped blo^k inserted into a boot to stretch 
It or keep it ip shape. Also Boot-top, Boot-topfin a, 

>864 Sala In Daily Tel 95 Ftb., That negro •boot-black 
on the street corner. 1888 AarpeVt Mag. July 8x7/1 The 
San Francisco boot-blacks seem quite a model to their dam. 
H78 CAMtiMLL Diary Vitll Bag. aSi The number of 
churches I could not learn from our •boot catch guide. 
S 788 Swtrr Dbreet. Servant 1 (J*> The ostler mad the •boot- 
catcher aught to partake. 178a Colmam Jealous Wife iV. 
ii, There's master, end John ostler, and bootcatchcr, alt 


gone after 'em. tfOe PattMalt G. 30 Pea xs/s A historic 
juror, .is said to have given final., proof of his resolution to 
acquit a State defendant . . by declaring that he would eat 
Ms boots before he would find the man guilty. A boot- 
eater ' now designates a particular spedesof jurorw Rumour 
says there are at least nine boot>eater» In the Parnell jury. 
■He Daily Nome 4 Mar., A decline in she trade h *boot 
gussets in the elastic web manufacture, lift Lane, ft CA. 
Wilts III. 139 One paire of tawny stockes w*» toms of 
•boothose of the same, tfixt Braum. ft Fl Rut. Bum. 
Pestle iv. ii. 1 X> The maid That wash'd my boot-hose. 
*•« Scott Guy At. vii, The women span mittens for the 
lady, and knitted boot-hose for the laud. 1990 OaiALM- 
•tone Brit. Sportsman 439 Hemming, is either •boot-housing 
or shoe-housing ; the former is a piece of stuff made fast to 
the hinder part of the saddle. atSax T. Hook Ramsbottom 
Pap. in Casquei Lit. 1877 I- 1x7/1 Tall men are doubled up 
like *boot-jacks. 1785 M ackensir Lounger Na 94 P 8 Sent 
the # boot-ketch to Hart'S for a pair of Spanish boots. iSia 
Scott Wav. xtix, I wish. . 1 had recommended him to attend 
the circle this evening with a boot-ketch under his arm. 
tfixx Cotur .,£mbeuckoir, a 'Boot last, or Boot tree, irea 
Fielding Miser 1. v», Tnene # boot-sleeves were certainly 
intended to be receivers of stolen goods, a 1807 Bowl km 
Note to Banaaell Hill (D.i In a pair of wonted •boot- 
stockings, which my father observed would keep my under- 
stockings from the dirt. (834 Sou rut v Doctor Ml tz86r) 
196 You will not observe his boot-stockings coming high 
above the knees. 1786 Crokkr, etc. Diet. Arts , ^Boot- 
Tree, or Boot-Last, is a wooden cylinder slit into wo 
parts, between which, when it is put into the boot, they 
drive.. a wedge zflUft Thackeray Neaucomes xi, Pretty 
boots, trimly stretched on boot-tiecs. 

Boot (bwt), v.l Forms: 4-6 bote(n, 5-6 
boote, 6 - boot; also north. 5 buten, buytt, 5-6 
bute. [ME. bdten i bot, Boot sb. 1 , taking the 

E lace of beten (see Hkjct), which was scarcely used 
1 the south after the 14th c. Cf. Botkn.] 

+ 1 . Irons. To make better; to cure, relieve, 
heal ; to remedy. Obs. 

c 1330 Amis ft A mil. 9340 Jesit that is heuen king, 
SchaTbote the of thi bale, a 1490 Syr Eelam 187 He was 
bntyd of mckylle care. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 8j 
The sauour of hym boteth aJle syknessU. 

1 2 . Irons. To make good (a deficiency), to make 
up (what is deficient) ; to add by way of equalising 
the value of things exchanged ; to give 4 into the 
boot’. Obs. 

>383 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 38a Ther were chapmen y-chote 
be chafiare to preixe J pat he pat hadde pe hod tholde nat 
habbe pe cloke. pe betere pyng ; by at by tours sholdc bote 
pe werse. c 1440 Promt. Parv. 45 Botyn, or ;«ue more 
overc in barganynge, licit or, in frecio supermddo. 1530 
Palkgr. 461/1 \vhat will you boote bytwene my horse and 
yours T 

3 . To do good ; to be of use or value ; to profit, 
avail, help. (Only used in 3id pen.) 

a. impers. (or with //) : chiefly negative and 
interrogative. (Usually followed by the real sub- 
ject, as an infinitive phiase, orsnbst. clause.) 

c 1400 Roland 409 It botes not to abide, a 14W Knt. de 
la lour (1868) 66 The pore soule cried . . but itboicd not. 
X564 Grindal Strut. Wkn. (18431 95 It needath not or booteth 
not, as the old proverb goeth. 159s Spenser Team oj 
Muses 445 What bootes it then to conic from glorious Fore- 
fathers? 1696 Cowllv Pind. Odes , Destime xv. With Fate 
whnt boots it to contend ? x8s8 Arnold inLj/e ft Corn 1 1844 1 
I. ii. 88 it boots not to look backwards. sBu Browning 
Cleon in Men ft Worn. II. 184 What boots To know she 
might spout oceans if she could ? 

D. with dative object (or with to.) arch, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3391 Me bot is not burly your biddyng 
with stonde. tflgfi Spenser F.Q. 1. iii. 30 Him booteth not 
resist, nor succour call, kfisa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8. 
(16x91 175 It shall not boote a man to say in the day of 
iudgement, Lord, Lord. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo- 
Lat. 65 It will not boot you to say so. sfifts Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. i. 1858 45 Boots it to you now, that the whole 
world loves and deplores you? 

c. with sense * it matters 

svfta Young Brothers 111. i, What boots it which prevails? 
176a Sterns Tr. S handy 1. xix. 95 Little boots it to the 
subtle specialist to stand single in his opinions, 

d. with sb. (sing, or pi ) as subject, 
iftfis J. Hkywood Prov. ft Epigr. (18671 47 Braulyng booted 
not. xftpfi Drayton Legends Iv. 30 Little, I feare, my lab ur 
Ms will boot, a 17x7 Parnell Poet. Whs. <18331 64 What 
boots his hand, his heart, his head ? 179$ Southey Poems 
39 What boot to thee the blessings fortune gave? What boots 
thy wealth? 1884 Browning Ferishtak 18 Little boots Our 
sympathy with fiction I 

+ 4 . tram. To benefit, increase, enrich. Obs. rare. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ft Cl. 11. v. yi And I will boot thee with 
what guifl beside Thy modestie can begge. 
tBoofe, v* Obs. rarer 1 , [cf. Boot sb.*, also 
MLG. bdten (Dn. buiUn) to make booty, to seize.] 
intr. f To share as booty. 

ift84 Lydg. Bockas iv. xxiii. seob, His desire and his cn- 
tencion Was to he boting [ed. 149a Mas boty] with them of 
Such pillage As goddes had in tneur possession. 

Boot (bmi), *>.» Forms: f boU(x», -yo, (bute), 
7 booto, 6- boot. [f. Boot jA*] 

L tram. To pot boots on (another or oneself). 

1468 Medulla^Gram. in Cmth Angt. qyjsete, Ocrso, to 
botyn, ~ 


n. 1483 Caih. Angt. 49 To Bute [BuyytJ; ocrenre. 
Hbtwood 1 Bdw.iV, il Whs. 1874 1 . « Let me en- 
create you would' go boote yoiirselues. afieg W. Roecrtbon 
Phrased. Gen. 27s To Boot, ecreas mduere. Ballad 
'Young Redin ' x. in Allingham Ballad Bh. ?x86s> *85 
They're booted him and spturedi him- 

b. intr. (for nfi.) To put on one's boots. 

1888 Shake, a Men. IV, v. ui. X 40 Get on iky 1 
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Boot** teott, Master (Shallow. *8*3 Sic R. Wilson Diary 
11 . 471 |luy persons booting . .for a Journey to Paris, ilu 
Kingsley Witt to. Ho (ttti) 95 Help me to Boot and gird. 
.,8- irons. To torture with the Boor {sb.* 3). 

' iSb-i JUndolth In Tytler 7 /frf. Serf. (1864) IV. 344 He 
Hath been sore booted, ild Soon Let. in Lockhart <1830) 
V. e8e Tradition says . . Granger and his wifq were booted. 

8. Mil. slang. To Urn, formerly vtllh a long 
jack- boot, now with * leather surcingle or waist- 
belt : an irregular conventional punishment in* 
flicted by soldiers on a comrade guilty of dishonesty 
or shirking duty. 

x8mC. Jams* MU. DicU (1816) 84/9 Scabbard ing a soldier, 
as in the infantry of the line, or booting him, as in the 
cavalry. 

Boot — behoved : see Bus v. 

Bootakin, var. of Buotjkin. 

t Boot-o&rouse. (Of. Bombard sb. 3.) 

1998 Mabxton PygmaL ii. 147 What broughrat thou els 
beside.. From Belgia what? but their deep Dueling, Their 
boote-carouse, aud their Uecro-buttcring T 

Booted <bw*ted), ppl. a , [f. Hoot v.* + -edV] 

1 . Wearing boots, having boots on; formerly 
usually in the sense * equipped for riding '. 

igse Huloet. Booted, ocreatus. 1563 87 Fuck A. f AT. 
(1506; 1899/1 Master Leauer was ready booted to . . cary it 
to I-ondon. 1690 Ckownb Eng. Frier iv. 3a How now, 
booted Gentlemen, whither ^re you going ? sags Bkckvomd 
Recoil . 193 Two special couriers, . magnificent lybadged and 
booted. .*77 Res ant 8c Rice Son 0/ Vulc. 1. ii. 3a Who 
correct their wives with booted feet. 


b. esp. in phrase booted and spurred. Also fig. 
1678 Gunpowder- Treat. 19 He.. found Faux. .booted and 
spurt'd. 1760 Goldsm. Nash 39 Punch came in booted and 
spurred. 1839 Kg.-Wakbueton Hunt. Songs iv. u 88 jj ia 
Come then toTarporley booted and spurr’d. 

2. transf. Clothed or covered as to the legs, 
itfox Holland Pliny 1. 166 Booled . .with a pair of buskins 
or greiues about his legges. X740 Somerville Hobbinol iii. 
179 Her Legs unclean Rooted with Grime, a S774O0111SM. 
Scarron's Comic Rom. (17751 II. 1 He saw little Kagotin, 
just arriving, booted up to the waist. 

b. Of fowls : Having feathered legs. 

1885 Bataar 30 Mar. 1963/3 Black booted cockerel .. 
Coloured bootea bantams. 


Bootee (but/-). [A kind of diminutive of 
boot : see -EE.] A trade name for : a. a kind of 
hi*»h-low boot for ladies ; b. an infant's wool boot. 
Booten, rare var. of Bot&m v. Obs. to amend, 
t BoO*ter. Obs. [prob. ad. Du. butter plun- 
der cr, freebooter] Spoiler; robber, Pound only 
in comb. Fiikkhootkr. 


*7«6 pMinkAi x Connect. O. N. Test. u. vit. IV. 648 The 
Country wan filled with Thieves aud free Boolers. 

II Bootes Astron. [L., a. Gr. fiowrijs 

ploughman, wagoner ; also the constellation.] 

A northern co istcllation, the Wagoner, situated 
at the tail of the Great Bear and containing the 
bright star Arcturus. 

1696 Blount Glossogr.. Bottles, a slow working Star in the 
North Pole, near to Charts wain, which it foilowh. 1703 
Pope Thebais 320 When clouds conceal Do&tes* golden wain. 
1831 Cablylk Sari. Res. I. iii. What thinks Bootes of them, 
as he leads his Hunting Dogs over the Zenith? 

Bootfol (b/7'tful ), sb. [f. Boor sb * J As much 
as a boot will hold or carry. 

177a Pennant Tours Scott. (1790) III, 116 Bringing a 
bootful of earth from different estates. 


t Boo-toll, a. Obs. rare — . [f. Boot jA .1 +-ful.] 
Of service ; useful, advantageous, profitable. 

1994 Carbw Tasso 11881) 93 His aduice bootfull and good 
they call. 

Booth, (bwtf), sb. Forms: 2-5 hope, 3 6 
bothe, 6-7 booths, fl- booth. Also north. 5-6 
buth(6, 6 bouthe, bowthe. Sc. bolthe, 6- Sc. 
buith. [ME. bjpe, bothe, prob. a. ODa. *bJS 
(mod. Da and Sw. bod booth, stall, shop-*OIcel. 
btld fern, dwelling, f. Kast None bda = loci, btla^ to 
dwell. Cf. MHG. buode * hut, tent mod.G. oude 
* booth, stall ' : perh. also from £ast Norse. Some 
think the Teutonic word to be adopted from 
Slavonic: cf. Boh. bouda, Pol. buda, which aie at 
least cognate.] 

1 . A temporary dwelling covered with boughs of 
trees or other slight materials, arch in gen. sense. 

c xaoo Trim, Coll. Horn. 185 Dur haiu.fi elch patriarche, 
and prophet®, and apostles . . maked finer bode I for boftej 
inne to wunien. c 1315 R. B. A Hit. P. C. nt He bowed 
voder hit lyttel bo be a 1536 Tinualk Brie/ Deciar Sacr. 
Wks. 1848 1 . 376 He had mode booths, Or houses of boughs 
for hit beasts. 1580 Bawct A to. B 930 A Boothe or place 
couered where men sitte to talke for recreation. eSgjj§ H. 
V auoman Si/ex Seine. 11. 179 Every bush is something's 
booth, spe* Maundbell yanm. yerus. (17 je> 40 At toe 
North end they led into Booths, and Summer-Houses, iw 
Dr For Voy. round World 1 i8*ut 178 We cm down branches 
of trees, and built us two large booths. tSyt Macdukk 
Mem. Pat mm xiii. 174 Temporary booths, made of inter- 
twisted palm, olive, .and willows from the brook. 

b. esp. A temporary structure covered with 
canvas, or the like ; a tent. Now chiefly as in 2. 

ijtt povRxuALK e Kings vii. 10 We dune to the teg tee of 
themrint, and beholds, thins It no man there . . but . . die 
bothe* at they stonde. *§ys Schaffer's Laphtud xiv. 7s 
That certain hooches and sheds be provided, idt Qouril 
Nash 30 Obliged to assemble in a booth to drink tea and 
chocolate, 'syfg R. CHANbtKB FrisK Asia Bt. f «8ttjp I. : 137 


A wild country covered, .with the bkek booths bTthe Tur- 
coman*. 1838 Hawtmobne Amor. Note-bks. (187 1) I. sqp. 

c. Polling-booth ; a temporary structure forvot- 
lug purposes at a parliamentary or other election. 

sU McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire 1854 XI. in The 
booths are erected at the joint expense of the candidatea . . 
the cost of a booth erected for a county election shall not 
exceed 45/. 

2. spec. A covered stall at a market ; a tent at a 
fair, or the like, for the sale of wares or refresh- 
ments, exhibition of the feats of jugglers, etc. See 
also Toll-booth. 

c xaoo Ormin 1 3373 Ne birth 30 w nohht min Faderr hue 
Till chepinngbope turrnenn. c 1300 K. AUe. 3457 They. . 
brenten townes. and bothes. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 46 Bojm, 
chapmonnys schoppe. 1483 Catk. Angl. 49 A Butbe, emp. 
tonum. 1533 Ltndrrav Satyrs 1013 Ane laidlie lurdon 
loun, Cumdcto break buithis. 1580 Barrt A tv. U 1038 A 
bouthe or tente that any occupier maketh in a fairs or other 
places. 1981 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. wjt A denne 
of Tbeeves? a Bowthe of brothclls ? c 16 te Sir J. Melville 
Mem. '1735) aaT Unruly Servants broke up the Merchants' 
Booths. 1713 De Fob Col. Jack <18401 13 To pay at going 
into a booth to see a show. 1808 Jamieson s.v,, The Lucken- 
booths of Edinburgh, wooden shops (which formerly stood 
in the High Street], 1848 Macaulay l list. Eng. 1. 350 The 
booths where goods were exposed to tale projected tar into 
the btreets. 

8 . Comb., as booth-cloth , -keeper, +- mail ( — 
boothage). 

>95* Huloet, Boothclothas, wlierwith boothe* or tente* 
ben couered. c 1970 Lu. Slmpill 3 Taverners. To pay my 
bmth-mail and my stand. 1838. Hawthorne Amer. Note - 
bks. 1 1871) I. X09 Booth-keeper* knocking down the tempo- 
rary structures. 

Booth, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] irons . To pro- 
vide or shelter with a booth. 

1994 Zepheria xxxi. in Arb. Gamer V. 81 She booths her 
fair with shade of broad -branched trees. 

tBOO^thage. Obs. [f. Bw/th sb. + -A0E.] 
Dues paid for leave to erect a booth in a market 
1699 Kennktt Par. Autiq. uHi8) 11 . 409 A market ..in 
which the picage, stallage, boothage, milage, assise of bread 
and beer.. were granted to the King. 

t Boot-hale, V. Obs. [f. Boot sb.* booty + 
Hale v. to haul.] 

1. inlr. To carry off booty or spoil ; to practise 
plundering, marauding or pilfering. 

1998 (see Boot-haling vbl. sb. J 1609 Hfywood Sallust 33 
Some mode inerchandire of fugitive* and oilier* went boot- 
haling into the confederate countries. 161 1 C'otuo., Butiner , 
to prey, get bootie. .to buotehale it. 169B W. Burton it in. 
Anton. 150 A people forward (o Boot-hale, and consume, 
but backward to the duties of War. a 1670 Hackkt A bp, 
Williams 11. <1693) 18*. 

2. trans. To spoil ; to pillage ; to plunder. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. CitiegfGod 145 Hoote-hal'd all the 

Coast unto Caieto. 164 Lisle Du Bartas 133 No Hircao 
Tygers flight boot-hailes thy vaulted hills. 

t Boot-halor. Obs. Also 7 -hayler. [f. prec. 
+ ER 1 .] A marauder, a marauding or foraging 
soldier; a freebooter ; a highwayman, brigand. 

1600 Holland Livy Kxn. xli. 458 g. To stop and impeach 
the fonragers and boo thaler* [prsedatoriAus] of Anniball. 
160a C. Butler Fern. Mm. 116341 139 The very Boot-halers, 
or llijhway-robbcrs, are more worthy favour than such. 
i6si Br. Mountaou Diatribm 18a A common Boote-hayler. 
1686 tr. Chardin* s Trav., Caron. Solyman 145 Those Root- 
halen the Cosaques. 

t Boot-haling, vbl.sb. Obs. [as prec. + -ino 1 .] 

1. The cAriyinjr away of booty, plundering of an 
enemy ; marauding, freebooting, brigandage. 

1598 Florid, Gualda , a bootchaling [s6n bootie-haling], 
a Ireebooting. 1603 — Montaigi e it xxxi. (163a) 401 Re- 
turning from forage or boot-haling. 1637 Trapp t omm. Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 1 What I can get by boot-haling from the Lords 
enemies. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 93 i*he wars of the 
Ningrelians. .are. .meer Incursions and Boots Halings, 

2. The proceeds of marauding ; booty. 

* 6 m V. Markham Decades Warre 1. v. fa His Conscience 
must tie him, not Spoyle, or Boot-holing. 

t Boot-haling, ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 8 ] Pillaging, marauding, freebooting. 

r6ai Molly. Camerar. Liv. l.ibr. 1. v. ia These boot -haling 
fellowe*. W. Burton I tin. Anton. 164 ’Ike stragling 
and boot-haling Companies of such oh liad lately plundered 
London. 

Boothnlly booth-hall. H f- Bi»oth + Hall.] 
A name given to a town-hall, as in the city of 
Gloucester. 

syva Atkyns Gtoucertersh. 89 The Booth-ball or Town- 
hafl is . . subject to the Jurisdiction both of the Out-county 
and of the City. 1713 Land. Gas. No. 5iia/4 The BootheU 
in the City of Gloucester. 

BoothOd (btfffd), a. [f. Booth sb. + -*!>*.] 
Furnished with booths ; tented. 

1870 Daily News 4 June, Thui thickly-hoothed region. 

tSootnOT (b<2*5ai). Obs. exc. diaL A variant 
of Boulder; belonging chiefly to the midland 
counties of England. 

c t88e Dinoiey Jtist.fr. Marble (1868) 359 Leek Town. 
This Town wanting some stones, or ioa vulgarly call’d In 
this county boothers, to pave the street, vied Penmybe. 
Hist. See. Mem. 1 . s8« Different kinds of stone by continual 
rolling nod wearing have become smooth and round I and 
are called boothers. 1864 Kamsbottom Lane. Rhymes 66 
For every cheer l ^chairi s boother-stonc. 

Botmldn, wotiudn (bff tTkin, -ikin). Also 
8 bootoridtk, 9 bootakin. [dim. of Himsb^i 
see -kin. Cf. mannikin] 


1 . A soft boot or mitten made M wool and o&ed 
ailk, worn as a core for the gout 

1787 H. Walpole ia N . 4 O . i. I. esnA One day's soah 
which 1 cured with the boottkins. syyg — JVOwO c‘sm 
it Apr. IV. 8 My b i en n ial visitant the gout, has yielded tu 
the bootikins. 1794 8 E. Darwin Boom . (180c) IY. ess 
Booterkins mode with oiled SUk, os they oonfiaa the per. 
spirable matter, keep the part moist and supple. 

2 . A small kind of boot ; a knitted legging or 
gaiter with feet, worn out of doors by Infants. , 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 6 Ado. Stotl. xHL(xB*5> m 
That species ofbootokin. known, .by the title of a Mgh-Iowa '• 
1885 Liv. Serv. Store Price List s6» lnfanteea, Bootnkiwa 
Gauen, Wool Boots. 

8. An instrument of torture ; - Boor j A.« jl 

*7«7 P. Walker A.Poden s6 (Jam.) There will aelther 
thumbikin nor bootikin come here. (834 M. Name Mom. 
Napier of Merckisten iv. 199 It wee proposed to put him in 
the boarikins, an infernal instrument of torture. 

tBooidiiff, sb. Obs. Sc. lu 6 bottng. ft 
Boot j 8 . 3 ] * A half-boot or leathern spatterdaih" 
(Jamieson) ; perh. collective for boots. 

c sues Dunbar Flyting us Thow bring** the Carrik da 4 
to Eduiburgh Corse, Upouti thy botingis. 


to Edthburgh Corse. Upouti thy botingis. 

t Booiang, vbl. sb.* Obs. [L Boor vA 4- -ivoV] 

1 . Relieving, curing, healing, helping; payment 
to the good ; service, avail. 

f *300 A". At is. 371K Thb kyng..Yef al bis folk betyng 
[v.r. botyng]. 1408 Audelay Poems 15 Our Kyug.. 
That mat us solve of cure sore, oure botyng to us bryngl 
0*440 Promp. Parv. 45 Botyiun or oncrese yn hyynge, 
licit amentum , ticiarium. *99* HaoinctoM JRplgr. 11.0633) 
98 Hut let alone, Lyuus, it is no booting. 

2 . Comb, t Bootlag-oorn. See quot 

*870 Blount Law Diet. s. v., llw Tenants, .paid Booting 
Com to the Prior of Rochester. .Perhaps it woe so called, 
as being pud.. by way of Bote.. or compensation to thf 
Lord, for his making them Leases, etc. 

t Bocting. vbl. sb A Obs. Also Sc. 6 butlng, 
butting, [f. Boot sb* or w. 51 + -ing 1 : but sense 1 
seems to have begun as a misunderstanding of 
Butin < booty ', mistaken for a vbl. sb. in -imo!] 

1 . Booty, plunder ; ■■ Butin. 

a 197s Knox Hut. Ref Wks. 1846 L 99 Small butting 
thvi caryed away. 1997 Montgomerie CAerrie * Sloe xv, 
Quhair flew ve, quhom slew ye, or quha brings borne the 
but ing? c 1800 Rob. Hood Riison) 1. iii. 3 III tell you of 
a brave booting That befell Robin Hood. 

2 . Taking of booty, plundering : cf. freebooting. 

1691 Hobbes Govt. 4 Sac. xiii. 1 14. 003 Under the notion 

of hooting or taking prey. 

Booting (birth) ).vbl. sb .8 [f. Boot v.3] a. Tot. 
ture with the boot (Bee Boot sbA 3). 6. Punish. 


ture with the boot (Bee Boot sbA 3 ). D. Punish, 
merit of being lieatcn with a boot (see Boor vfl 3 b 

*878 Phillips (App.'t Booting, a sort of torture among the 
Scots. *8og Sir K. Wilson Diary 30 Dec., 1 directed tbd 
most culpable te receive a booting from their commdee. 

Bootiogg (bd Ues), «.l [OK. bMUas, L bSt. 
Boot sb\ : see -Lisa.] 

1 1. Not to be expiated or recompensed by a 
* bote* ; see Bikit sbA 9 . (Only in OE. law.) 

a com in Thorpe's Laws I. «8c (Bosw.) Donne Big 8aqt 
botless. Ibid. 1 . 4x0 Husbryce Is botleos. (17*4 Fobtescur- 
Aland Fort oxen ft Abe. 6 Lim . Mon. Pref. 6o Boteless, that 
is, unexpiable. 1830 Keiohtlbv Hist. Eng. 1 . 79 Of the 
crimes, .some were 7 boteloe ' or inexpiable, and were to bp 
punished with death : such were treason, murder.] 

1 2. Without help or remedy; incurable, remedi- 
less, helpless. 

sssB in Mem. Ripon (1889) I. 51 In poena qua vocator 
botelea. tigo Will. Pmiemt 3984 It is a botles bale, ta 
willne after a wif hat is a wayward# euerc. 1987 Draht 
Horace Sat. ii. (R.), That were a bootless® case, stag 
Sprat Plague A them • R.), They saw the city open lay. An 
easy and a bootless prey. 

8 . Void of boot or profit ; to no purpose, without 
success; unavailing, useless, unprofitable. 

>999 Afyrr. Mag., Clifford ii, All care is booties ia 
a cureks case. *998 Smaks. Merck. V. lit. HI. 00 lie 
follow him no more with bootless® prayers. 184s J. Jack- 
son True Evattg. T. 1. 77 Bootless® problem®*. 1738 


son True Evattg. T. 1. 77 Bootless® problem®*, 1738 
Thomson Liberty iv. 644. 178a Cowrxs Gilpin 189 Ah hick- 
km speech, and bootlew boost 1 1889 Freeman Norm. C. 
(1876) 111 . xii. B35 A few bootless attempts at negodatiaa. 
4 . quasi-Nffo. — Bootlssult. 

1403 Jab. 1 . King's Q. lxx. As Tantalus I tranafle ay 
but-les. idB Smaks. Tit. A. in. 1 . 36 , 1 tell my sorsowm 
booties to the stones. ditScon Trterm. 111. i, Of wasted 


but-les. igBB Smaks. 
booties to the stones. 


booties to the stones. UssbcoTT Jr term. 111. 1, ut wasted 
fields. .The Borderers bootless may complain. 

BootlgM (b^ tlid), af (f. Bout sb.* + -less.] 
Without Loots. 

>377 Lamgl P. PI B. xvm. xi One. .Barfote on an assq 
bakKo botolce* com pryklyje, Wyth-oute spores other spera, 
(1998 Smaks. x Hen. 111. L 66 Hirice. .bane 1 bent him 
Bootless* home . . Jlotsf. Home without Bootes, And ig 
foule Weather too, How scapes be Agues in the Deulls 
name?) 1880 Harped s Mag. LX. 678 Hatless, booties^ 
and trouscrles*. 

Boo-tlesuly, adv . [C Bootless a. 1 + -lt 2 .) 
Without success or advantage; unsuccessfully; 
un profitably ; uselessly. 

lUse T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. ve<v6i9) 309 Bootlessly to 
esiploy oil their poines in keeping tbemselues from outward 
pollution. 1863 Pilgrim, otter Prairies 11 . 064 The hunaemi 
sotundng bootlessly and sullenly fra* a large 'cast*. 

Boo-tleMinggs. [f. « prec. + -ness.] Ute^ 


lessness ; uaprofitsblencss. 

i8p Blacma. Mag. XXVII. 47s Which 'beguile tbs 
weariness of the journey, and make us sometimes lorg^et id 


BOOTS. 


998 


BOB. 


Boot! 1 (b£ts). [pi of Boor j^. 3 , vied u sin£.] 
L A name for the servant In hotels who cleans 
the boots ; formerly called boot-catcher and -catch. 

f« 7 * O'Klin Fontainebleau in. i. (L.) Your hoflour 
will remember Uw waiter . . Your honour won't forget Jade 
Boom. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bon 11850) 050/1 * I'm the boots 
asb'longstotnehouse.' x8|i W. Collin* After Dark 1 . 109, 
I waited in the pantry till Boots had brushed the clothes 
2 . {slang.) An appellation given to the youngest 
officer in a regiment, junior member of a club. etc. 

s8ei Sia R. Wilson in Life (186a) t. ii. 60 My chief 
resistance to discipline was at mess where 1 could not brook 
the duties of Boots. 

8. In various comb, (humorous or colloq.) — * Fel- 
low, person * : a * clumsy-, lasy-boots ; see also Sly- 
boots, Smooth-boots. 

. *6ejP* BciVAUt Sf. Diet., Lisongero, a flatterer, a smooth 
boots. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. iv. xi, You are the most 
creasing and tumbling Clumsy-Boot* of a packer, x8aa 
Lytton Eugene A. ii. r Why don’t you rise, Mr. Lasyboots?' 
t Boots *. Obs. or dial. [prob. a dial, form of 
bouts, bolts , applied to the same plant.] A local 
English name of Marsh Marigold {C alt ha pains - 
Iris) or Meadow Bouts. 

saay Gbeabd Herbal cdxxx. 5 x. 671 Marsh Marigolds*, 
In Cheshire and those parts it is caned Bootes. 1711 Bailey, 
Boots, the Plant Marshmallows [An error]. 

Boo*t-top. 

1 . The upper part of a boot ; esp. of top-boots. 

Walks in PhiL Trans. LX. 109, I saw one woman 
with a child in each boot top. x8ag S. Adams Compl Ser- 
vant 384 Liquid for cleansing Boot Tops, etc. s8s9 Lytton 
Pelham , The autocrat of tne great world of fashion.. fed 
the pampered appetite of his boot-tops on champagne. 

2 . Naut. a. In phrase 4 to give a snip boot- 
tops * : see quot ; b. — Boot-toitino b. 

1768 Crokkr, etc. Diet. Arts s. v. p It is usual to make 
her heel, or incline first to one aide and then to the other. . 
having scrubbed off the ooze, shells . . with brushes and 
brooms, they cover it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 
etc., and this is called giving her boot-tops. 184a F. Cooper 
Jack CLant . 1 . 196 Every vessel that isn't coppered shows 
her boot-top. 

BOO "trt 0:ppixig • Naut . a. (see quot.) 

1767 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Boot- topping ; the act 
A cleaning the upper part of a ship's bottom, and daubing 
It over with a coat or mixture of tallow, sulphur^ resin, etc. 
Boot-topping is chiefly performed where there is no dock 
. .or when .. hurry . . renders it inconvenient to liave the whole 
bottom, .cleansed. 

b. 4 Boot-topbing . . is now applied to sheathing 
a vessel with planking over felt/ Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. 1867. 

Booty (btf'ti), sb. Forms : 5-6 botye, buty, 
6 boty, booty o, bootie, (7 Sc. bouty), 6- booty. 
[The mod. as well as the early forms, point to 
a ME. long 5 , and thus to connexion with bot. 
Boot sb . 1 advantage, and v , l to profit. But there is 
no accounting for such a formation from blit, boot 
directly ; and it is generally held that the English 
word is due to on adaptation of some word cognate 
with Gcr. beutc, F. butin (or the latter itself) in- 
fluenced in form by association with bot, boot. The 
Teutonic words in question are ON. byti 'exchange, 
barter ', connected with by/a ' to exchange * ; also 
•to deal out, distribute*; MDu. and MLG. biitc 
(MG. b&te, MHG. biute, mod.G. beutc , mod. 13 u. 
butt), all with the sense 4 booty *. Butin, from 
French, was used side by side with boty, booty during 
the 1 6th c., and it is carious that the first known 
instances of both occur in Caxton’s Chesse, with- 
in a few lines of each other: see Butin. Caxton 
has also buty (see 1491), and in 17th c. we find an 
instance of bootyn for butin : but on the whole the 
contact of the two forms appears to be slight. The 
shorter form Boot (sb.*), and the related Boot v . 2 
Bootes ( freebooter ), Booting, are all later. 

rAn early but dubiously genuine use appears under 
Booty a., which, if really used by Lydgate <*1430, would 
carry the question farther back, but leave it still more 
obscure.)] 

1 . orig. Plunder, gain, or profit acquired in com- 
mon and destined to be divided among the winners. 

a. That which is taken from an enemy in war ; 
the collective plunder or spoil. (No plural.) 

1474 Caxton Ckesse 39 So shold the dispoyle and botye 
be comune vnto them. 149s — Four Sons Arman (1885) 
143 The kyng made the Duty to be dealed, Wherof the 
most party he made to be gyven to reynawde & his brethem. 
sg]D Palikir, aoc/x Boty that men of warre take, butin. 
1579 Diooxs Stmt id. iso The Bootie shall be divided, 
according to the auncient (awes of the warns. 1611 Bible 
Plumb. xxxL 3a. 1730 Leoiard Setkos II. ix. 387 They were 
loo happy to give them a share of the booty. 1814 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp. XII. 7 What ought to be considered 
ae booty to the army. 

b. That which is captured by robbers or thieves, 

1367 Harman Caveat (1869) 33 When they haue a greatter 

booty then they maye cary awaye quickly. 1306 Shaks. 
x Hen. IV, l it. 184 when they haue the booty, if you and 
1 do not rob them. 

+ 2 . A thing taken by force ; a prize. (With pi.) 

ini Udall Erasm . A p opk. 186 b, Hit souldyera had con- 
spired. .to conuerte all the booties that they ahoulde feat, 
to their owne priuatevse. tqpBLike will to Like in Hazl. 


Dodsl. III. 334 Art thou not agreed These two booties 
equally to divide ? 1391 Homey Trap. (1857) *6i To lose 
a great dealt of his artilleria, buries, and baggage. t8ga 
Needham tr. Stlderit Mare CL 481 To . . take prims or 
booties. 1803 Byron Juan x. lxix, Packets, all whose pas- 
sengers are booties To those who upon land or water dwell. 

8. loosely . Plunder, spoil, gaiu ; a prize ; without 
reference to its being common property. 

1380 Bamet Abo. B 933 The Bootie or spoyle that a man 
hath gotten of his enemies. 1309 R. Grbenham Whs. 
fed. 3) 40 A flatterer comming to naue some bootie. s6n 
Siiakh* IVint. T. iv. iv. 86a Fortune, .drops Booties in ray 
mouth. 166a Mork Antic/. Atk. 11. x. <17x9171 That the 
might not be too casie a Booty for him. xyea De Fok Moll 
FL{ 18401 398 He robbed the best Chester coaches and got a 
very great booty. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild 11. ii, Bagshot 
. .haa carried off a pretty considerable booty from their 
engagements at dice. 1837 Thirlwall Greece 1 . 397 The 
ingenious and successful pilferer gained applause with his 
booty. >866 Kingsley threw, v. 115 He got very little 
booty there. 

4 . To play booty : To join with confederates in 
order to 4 spoil* or victimize another player; to 
play into the hands of confederates in order to 
share the ( plunder * with them ; hence to play or 
act falsely so as to gain a desired object ; esp. to 
play badly intentionally in order to lose the game. 
So (obs.) to bowl, cast , perjure, talk, write booty. 

1361 Awdelay Frat. Vocal. 9 And consent as though 
they will play booty against him. 139a Greene Art Conny 
catch. 11. 8 The bowlers cast cuer booty, and doth win or loose 
as the bet of the gripe leadeth them, x6as M aims tr. Aleman’s 
Gusman it A If 1. 929 Wee are three of vs, let vs all play 
booty, and joyne together to coozen the Cardinall. 1630 
Wkluon Crt . Jas. /, 99 Some of them played booty, and 
in truth, the Game was not plaid above hoard. 1676 Ethk- 
redgk Man of Mode 111 i. ( 1684)30 What think you of playing 
it on booty? Har. What do you mean T T. Bell. Pretend 
to be in love with one another. 1676 Butler Hud., Lady m 
A nno. 180 Can own the same thing, and disown ; And 
perjure Booty, Pro and Con. 171s Addison Sped. No. 60 
p 9 Would not one be apt to believe that the Author played 
booty, and did nut make his I.ist of Rhymes till he had 
finished his Poemf 177s P. Parsons Newmarket I. xo8 
Bribing the rider to play booty, to lose the race. 1813 
Examiner 17 May 319, x, I gave a jockey a handsome 

S remium to play booty. 1831 Disraeli Vug. Duke (LJ, 
)ni: thing remained to be lust — what he called his honour, 
which was already on the scent to play boot)', 
b. Hence : Booty — playing booty. 

1608 Dkkker Reiman Lond. Wks. 1884 s III. 135-6 Many 
other practises there are in bowling tending to cozenage, 
but y ■ greatest and grossest is Booty : in which y deceipt 
is so open and palpable that I haue seene men stone-blind 
offer to lay Betts franckely. .only by hearing who played, 
and how the old Grypes had made their layes. 1738 War- 
hukton I>iv. Legal. II. 145 A Riddle was frequently the 
Stratagem for a Booty. 

6. Comb, f booty-fellow : one who shares booty 
with other* ; a confederate in plundering, swind- 
ling, etc. (cf. sense 4). 

1330 Palsgr. 900/1 Butyfelowe, parsonnier. 133a Dice- 
Play ( 1850) 43 As when one man lost an hundred pound land 
at shooting, ny occasion that some that shot with him on 
his side were booty fellows against him. 

t Boo*ty, sb 2 Obs. Erroneously used for Boot sb} 
A remedy ; advantage. 

1377 Holinsiikd Chron. III. 984 It was no bootie to 
advise him to the contrarie of that his concluded purpose. 
138s W. Stafford Exam. Compl. l (1876) 18 Neede (as yce 
knowe) hath no booty. 

t Boo*ty, a. Obs. [See Booty sb. 1 : but could 
this be ong. from Boot sb in sense of ' profit ’ ?] 
Sharing, participating. 

1x430 Lydg. Rochas iv. (1494' Qiva, His desyre and his 
entencion Was to be boty lea. 1334 booting] with theym of 
suche pillage. 1570 Levins Mamp . 111 Bootyc, particeps. 

t BoO'ty, v. Obs. intr . To collect booty. 

1380 Hoi.lyhand Treat. Fr. T. , Butiner , to bootie, or pray. 

t Boo*ty-hale, v. Obs . [app. ail alteration of 
Boot-hale v., assimilated to Bowy.] » Boot-ualb. 
Also Boo’ty-haling vbl. sb. 

16x0 Hkalky St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 111. xvii. 131 Having 
booty-haled all the whole Cittie. x6xx Florio, Guaida, a 
booue-haling [1598 boote-]* a freebooting. 

Boo’tyleez, a. [see -Mesa.] Void of booty. 
1866 Standard 97 Feb., The disappointed O'Malioneyites 
consoled themselves after this bootyless expedition. 

t Boo'tyn. Obs. rare. A mixed form combining 
Booty and Butin. 

1633 Hayward Banish'd Virg. 196 These folkca had 
ecowr'd the field, .got good store of bootyn. 

Boo w iQ, obs. form of Bow. 

Boona, var. of Boz.n, an oriental drink. 

Boose, bOOSe (b£z), sb. colloq . Also 8 boos, 
[f. Booze v. ; = Bouse sb.} 

1 . Drink ; a draught 

173a Mrs. Pkndarveb Lett. 30 Mar. in Mrs. Delanft 
Carr. I. 346 We. .had a profusion of 'peck ft boos' (terms 
for meal & drinkji 

2 . Drinking, a drinking bout 
1864 Burton Scot A bn U. ii. 198 An occasional hard 
boose, and its consequent headache. 1877 Baring-Goui.d 
Myst. Safering At A ho on of bad ale. X884 St. James's 
Gat. 19 Dec. 4/1 Therfc was a great ' boose ' on board. 

Boose, DOOOe (bfl*), v. [A variant of Bouse, 
retaining the pronunciation of ME. bouse, bowse , 
and spelt phonetically ; perhaps really a dialectal 
form : cf. the Sc. and north.Eng. roots (r ui) — lite- 
rary Eng. rouse, etc. See Bouse.] 


intr. To drink deeply, or for the sake of enjoy- 
ment or goodfellowstiip ; to tipple, guzsle, beczle. 

[*1300 E. E. Poems (x86a) 154 Depe can )e bouse. 1816 
Pasquil 4 Nath. L 9x3 You must needs bouse.] 1768 
Walpole Lett . H. Mann, To booze ale. 1777 Colman Epil. 
Seh. Scandal » 1883) 76 While good Sir Peter booses with the 
squire. 1803 Byron Juan xi. xix. Who. .like Tom.. could 
Boom In the kenT 1834 Thackeray N ewe ernes I. 39, 1 
won’t sit in the kitchen and boose in the servants* hall. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 30 With few resources but to Ikmwc 
around the fire. 

BooSQd tbffzcl), ppl a. [f. BooZE V. + -KD.] 
Intoxicated, drunk, fuddled. 

1830 P. Crook War of m Hats so Boos'd In their tavern 
dens. The scunril press drive all tneir dirty pens. 

Boosnr iba-zai). One who boozes ; a tippler. 
a 18x9 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Whs. ( 1831) 303 (D.\ This land- 
lord was a boozer stout. X833 Marryat Jac. Faittf. xxvi, 
Don't you think so, my old boozer Y 
Boo alfy. v. nonce-wd. intr . To take part in a 
boozing party, to booze. 

1804 Black w. Mag. 635 Never boorify a second time with 
the man whom you nave seen misbehave himself in his cup*.. 

Boosing 1 (birziq ) vbl. sb. [f. Booee v . + -I NO 1.] 
Deep drinking, toping. 

a 1519 [see Bousing vbl. sb.] 1831 Thackeray Eng. Hunt. 
iv. (1858) 907 That club and coffee-house boozing. 1868 
Geo. Eliot F. Halt 119 Extension of the suffrage can 
never mean anything for them but extension of boozuig. 
b. attrib. and in comb. (Cf. Bousing.) 

1804 9 Landor /mag. Cohv. (1846) 1 . 45 In a booring- 
bout, such as some country eentlemen 1 could mention <lo 
hold after dinner. 1873 C. Rladf Simpleton xxviii, Down 
a filthy dose into some boozing ken — 1 beg pardon, some 
thieves' public-house. 

Boo'ling, ppl . a. [f. as prec + -1NG *.] That 
drinks deeply, addicted to drinking. 

[sec Bousing ppl. «v.J 1770 Month Rev. 7) The 
boozing companions of old Sir John. x88o J. C. Watt Gt. 
Novelists 30 Those * boosing ' coteries. x88s L. Stei iii.n 
Swift ii. 96 The boozing fox-hunting si]uires. 

Boozy (btf-zi), a. 1 [f. Bimize sb. + -Y I.] 

1 . Showing the effects of boozing or intoxication ; 
influenced or affected by much drinking. 

a 1519 | see Fousy]. 17x0 D'Urfly Pills 1x872) II. 297 All 
flustered and bonry, the drunken Old Sot. shtq Souim v 
Ep. Annivcrs. 18 Leaving behind it in the boozv eye*. A 
swoln and red suffusion, gla/ed aiul dim. 1857 Kin<.m uv 
Two V. Ago II. 937 Helplessly boory from the first. 

2 . Addicted or given up to boozing ; drunken. 

139a [see Mousy]. x8ox Gouv. Momhis m Sparks Life 4 

Writ. <x8ja) 111 . 145 A tedious morning, a great dinner, a 
boory afternoon, and dull evening. 1865 Sat. Eev. 4 Feb. 
145 '1 A boozy opium-eating Afghan. 

1 fence Boo einess. 

1863 Hawthorne Old Home II. 63 Poor Borry's booziness 
would appear to have become hereditury in his ancient line. 
Boozy, var. of Bouzy, a. bulky, corpulent. 
Bo-peep (bJu.p/p). Forms: 6 boo -peep, 
-pepe, -pipe, bo-pepe, -pipe, 6-7 bo-, boe- 
peepe, 7 boa-peep, boh-peepe, 7- bo-peep. [f. 
Bo int. + Peep v. ; cf. Sc. bo-kcek. keek-a-boo ] 

A nursery play with a young child, who is kepi in 
excitement by the nurse or play-mate alternately 
concealing herself (or her face), and peeping out 
for a moment at an unexpected pla*.e, to withdraw 
again with equal suddenness. Johnson says 1 The 
act of looking out and then drawing back as if 
frighted, or with the purpose to fright some other*. 
Iknce to play {at) bo-pap \yvitn) ; al»o fg., in 
many obvious applications. 

1398 Tindale Doctr . Treat. (1848) 9x4 Mark how lie 
plavcth bo-pcep with the scripture. X535J0YK A/ol. Tindale 
(Arb.) 7 Yf Tindal wyll . . playe boo pepe withe the tenris. 
c x6ao [Fletch. & Mask.] Trag. Barnavelt 11. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. (X883) II. 948 This blinded State that pluses a boa-pcep 
with u.s. 1648 Herrick Hester., I'pon her Feet, Her pretty 
feet Like similes did creep A little out, and then. As if they 
started at Bo-Peep, Did soon draw in agen. 1638 Osborn 
Jas. /. (1673) 596 Forced to.. die in a Prison, or play at 
Bo-peep all the remainder of their days with their Creditors. 
X 70 X Interest of England 34 Men. . That, .do nothing but 
play at Bo-peep with God Almighty, a 1849 H. Coli'riik.k 
Poems' 1850* 11.917 What fancy so pretty is playing bo-pccp 
With the innocent 1 * thoughts m the fields of sleep? 
b. as interjection. 

c 1330 Pride 4 Abuse Worn, in Hail E. P. P. IV. 931 llo 
pcpcT what have I spyed Y A bug, devysing of proud knack*.. 
O. attrib. 

1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. in. v. There will be a 
good Bo-peep I A>ve. 169a Villihrs tl)k. Buckhm.) Cham rs 
I1714) X15 Were these your bo-peep Prayers Y 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches xxiv. 547 For the President, in bo-peep 
secrecy to nide himself in the White House. 

Bo-pee’p, v. rare. intr. To play bo-peep. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. (i6xs) 400 Why should 
faces fains indeed bo-peepe behind a Fanne? 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Wedding Day 26 The National School, Bo- 
peeping 'midst 'many a mouldering heap', 
t Bo-peeper. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + -eb 1 .] 
That behindf which one plays bo-peep ; a mask. 

1609 Ev. Worn, in Hum. v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Wele 
pull of his bopeeper. 

Boquet, obs. form of Bouquet. 

Bor (b&i), sb. dial. Also 7 bore, 9 borh, boh, 
bo*. [? OK. (ze)bilr as in Neighbour. Cf. the 
similar nse of Du. buur : see Boor.] An East 
Anglian form of address - Neighbour, gossip, etc. 
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s.v. iwn, w, 'to dot, lot s go a sticking in (ho Squires 
plantations*. * Aye, bor, so we will*, im J. Whinbubu 
JYm Digwetl 5 Tun, bor, whet d'yow think! 

Bor t obi. f. Beer, Boar, Bower. 

Bor-, Chem., short for Boron, forming names of 
compounds of this with the alcohol radicals ; e.g. 
Sor-ethyl 3(C,H, B, Bor-methjl 3(CH,)B, ob- 
tained by acting on ethyl borate with zinc ethyl 
and methyl respectively. 

s88o Rosgob Elem. Chem . ua Borethyl Is a colourless 
liquid, possesses a very powerful acrid smell, and takes Ore 
on exposure to the air, burning with a green dame. xSSi 


But cf. Illyrian (Servia, Dalmatia, etc.) bura 
4 storm, tempest' (Bulg. burn, Russ, and OSlav. 
burya), which may have been confounded with 
the Ital. in the Adriatic.] A severe north wind 
which blows in the Upper Adriatic. 

1864 V'tms Sthanghord R. Shores Adriatic 263 A vio- 
lent wind began to blow. • The Bora I the Bora 1' resounded 
on all sides, in tones of terror and dismay . 1883 A thenmum 
6 Jan. ix/x Capt. Burton left Trieste . .too happy to exchange 
its ferocious bora and distressing scirocco lor the ..West 
African coast. 

Borabla (bo-rab’l), a. rare -°. Also bore- 
able. Tf. Bobr v. + -able.] That may be bored. 
1733 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Horace, obs. form of Borax. 
llBorachio. Obs. Forms: 6 bourraohoe, 7 
bor-, borraoho(e, boraooio, -aooia, borraoio, 
burraoho, 8 borraohlo, borad-, 6 8 borachio. 
[Adopted from Sp. or It.: cf. Sp. borracha leathern 
bag for wine, with borracho drunkard, masc. of 
bor roc ho drunken ; also It. boraccia, {Jborraccio 
Baretti) *a boracho, or bottle made of a goates 
skin, such as they vse in Spaine* (Florio).] 

1 . A large leather bottle or bag used in Spain for 
wine or other liquors. 

15B3 Stanyiiurst Aim is 111. (Arb.) 91 With chufle chafle 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 1994 G r kknk 
Look, Glass if Wits. ( 1861) 133 A borachio of kisses. z6x J tr. 
De Montf art's Surv. E '. Indies 5 They make their prouison 
of water in great Borachoes, made of whole goat-skins. 
1616 11 . Jonson Devil an Ass 11. i. (1631 > 113 leather . . like 
your Borachio Of Spaine, Sir. s6so Capt. Smith Trav. ft 

a j.. *ru. _.:n .1 1 • . _i • iill 


Ado. xiii. 35 The milke they kcepe in great skinnes like 
Burracho’s. 1638 Ussmkm Ann. 104 Camels loden with 


lb] Holland Pint arch's Mor. 644 Some there be, who put 
leaves of burruge into their wine, sdif Pasf nil's Palin. 
(1877) 153 No fiery red -fac'd Claret attended with his Bor- 
rage. 1700 Stbslb Taller No. as P 8 The same Effect as 
Burridge fa the Glass when a Man is drinking. 1710 Sal- 
mon Honseh. Comp. 15 Borraga is one of the four cordial 
flowers, lisa Sim W. Hooker Brit. Flora mj Hence the 
old Adage— 1 1 Borage always bring Courage*. 

2 . tomb, and Altrib., as borage-seed, -water ; 
borage-wort, any boroginaceous plant. 


i6e6 Bacon Sytoa 1 441 Sow here and there some Borrage- 
secd. s6eo Venn eh Via Recta viL is; Eaten with . . Borage- 
water and Sugar. t88a Carden as J uly 60/1 A morbid craze 
for Borage- worts. 

BongbliQ88UI (bora«dgin?i’J;>s\ a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. borago, -dgin- Borage + -acbous.] Of or 
pertaining to the order Boraginacem : see prec. 

Boragueom (bprtLdjjin/os), a. Bot . [f. as 
prec. + -Eous.] Of or pertaining to a trilie of the 
Boraginacem, called Boraginem, containing the 
typical genus Borago ; also, loosely, *prec. 

Boraf, var. of Bohel Sc., an auger. 

Boras, obs. form of Borax. 

II BorfoSCO, -&'*que. Also borasca, bor- 
raaqoa, bnrraaoa. [Fr. bourrasaut , and Sp., Pg., 
Cat. borrasca , ad. It. burasca (Florio), burrasca 
(Baretti), according to Diez, augmentative of Bora.] 

A violent squall of wind. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. vii. 949 Whirlwinds, Hurri- 
canes, Borasques, Tornado, Tuffon. 169a Sim T. Blount 
Ess. 143 You may see Volcano's, Hurricane and Borasco’s 
in him. 1849 J. A. St. John in Tail's Mag_ XVI. 733 A 
borasco overtook them. 1890 Ibid. XVII. 98 The burrasens 
of the Mediterranean are often of short continuance. 1834 
Badiiam Halieut. 97 A mighty change, .might wind up the 
evening with a sudden borrasque. .867 Smyth SajloVs 
Worti-bk., Borasca , a storm, with thunder and lightning. 

II BontBSUfl ( bonuses). Bot. [mod.L., ad. Ur. 
06 paaa<n palm-fruit ] A genus of palms, includ- 
ing two species, ol which B. fabelliformis the 
Palmyra Palm, yields palm-wine and palm-sugar. 

1798 S. Wu.cocKF. Stavorinus Voy. in Southey Camm.-pL 
BA. Ser.11. (1849)517 At Ceylon, .the leaves of the horassus 
palm tree .are used instead of paper. 1878 H. M. Stanley 
Dark Coat. I. vi. 131 A forest of borassua palms. 

Borate (b 5 «*T*;t). Chem. [f. Bor-on + -ate.] 
A salt of boric or boracic acid. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests ( 1818) 1 70 Borate of lead. 1883- 7a 
Watts Diet. Chem. I. 636 Borax , the acid borate of sodium 


borachoes or lctliren baggs full of water. 1736 Bailey 
Honseh. Diet. 960 Such [wines] as have the Borachio or 
hogskin flavour. 1773 Phil. Trans. LX VI. 958 An elastic 
gum bottle, otherwise called boradchio or caoutchouc. 

2. A drunkard, a mere 1 wine- bag \ 

(1599 Siiakb. Much Ado iv. ii. iz What is your name, 
friend? Bor. Borachio.] a sAaj Middleton Span. Gipsy 1. 
i, I am no borachio. a 17*9 Congreve (J.) How you stink 
of wine !. .you’re an absolute borachio. 

BoraciO (borie sik), g. Chem. [f. Bohax + -ic.] 
Of the nature of, pertaining to, or derived from 
borax. Boracic acid is now in systematic nomen- 
clature Boric aiid. 

1801 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCII.58 A white glitter- 
ing salt . . resembling the concrete boracic acid. 1869 Rokcoe 
Jiiem. Chem. 159 Boracic or Boric Acid. 1880 MacCormac 
Antisept. Snrg. 149 Boracic lint, or some similar application. 

Boraoite (bp-rasait). Min. [f. prec. + -ITK.] 
Native borate of magnesia. 

zBzo Henry Elem. Chem. (>8a6) 1. 619 A natural compound 
of boracic acid and magnesia . . found near Luneburg in 
Germany, and known by the name of boracite. sStz Pink- 
erton PetraL 1. 487 [Gypsum] contains, .in rare instances 
arragonite and boracite. 

+ Boracium. Obs. Chem. [f. Borax: cf. 
sodium, potassium , etc.] The name at first given 
to Boron, when it was supposed to be a metal. 

z8o8 Sim H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XC1X. 85 Thert is 
strong reason to consider the boracic basis as metallic, .and 
I venture to propose for it the name of boracinm. z8za — 
Chem. Philos. 945 The bodies . . ate six, bydrogene, azote, 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and boracium or boron. 

Borage (birred^). Forms : 5- borage, 6 bou- 
rage, 7 bourrage, 6-8 burrage, 7-8 borrage, 8 
burridge. [from med.L. borrdgo, or one of the 
Romanic forms: cf. F. bourrache (also OF. hour- 
race), Pr. borrage. It. borraggine, borrace , Sp. bor- 
raja , Pg. borragom ; in mod.L. borago ; prob., ac- 
cording to Diez, f. borra, hurra 4 rough hair, short 
wool ’ (cf. late L. hurra 4 a shaggy garment '), in 
reference to the roughness of the foliage.] 

1 . A genus of plants, giving its name to a natural 
order ( Boraginacem ). spec. The common British 
species ( Borago officinalis ), which has bright blue 
flowers, and stem and leaves covered with prickly 
hairs ; it was formerly much esteemed as a cordial, 
and is still largely used in making cool tankard, 
claret cup, etc. 
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1888 Oaudrm Tears e/Ch. 57a (D.) The whole Reformed 
Church of England . . tome and bespattered by those Bor- 
borites, those uncleane Spirits, xoi§ Baxtem Paraphr. 
James v. 19 Borborltes or Gnosticks are not the lew such 
for. .beingeidrd Bishops, zlSa-3 Sch akf tr. Hereeg's EntycL 
Ret. Know. 1. 313 Borborites or Borboriana. 

t Borboroiogy. Obs. rare. [f. at prec.+ 
•borjfla, discoursing : see -logy.] Filthy talk. 

1640 Tmapf Comm. Epist. *94 Shunne obscene borboroiogy, 
and filthy speeches. 

Bo'rborygm. ? Obs. exc. in I at. form bor- 
borygmus. Med. [ultimately ad. Or. 0 op 0 opvypbt, 
f. 0op0opv{-uv to have a rumbling in the bowel*. 
In 1 6th c. K. borborygmc (Cntgr. -igme).\ 

1719 Gtossogr. Nova, Borborygm , a rumbling Noise in the 
Guts. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) II. 530 Hence the 
borborigmi, or rumbling of the tawels. i88d Beale Slight 
Ailm. 97 Borborygmi . . are a serious annoyance. 

Borons e, obs. Sc. var. of Borrow, a pledge, etc. 

Borelothe, variant of Board-cloth, Obs. 

Bord, obs. form of Board. 

Bordage 1 (b|fjd*dg). Feudal System, [a. OF. 
bordage (still in local use in France), « med.L. 
borddgium , {. OF horde, med.L. borda cot -f -age : 
see Bori>ah. (Erroneously connected in Eng. dic- 
tionaries, from Manley and Blount downwards, 
with bord 1 table ', but clearly explained and illus- 
trated by Du Gauge, and in French use by Godefroy.)] 

The tenure by which a bordar held his cot at the 
will of his lord ; the sendees due from a bordar. 
(As an Eng. word only in modem historians.) 

a 1300 Const, dc Norm. i. iii. t$(Du Cange) Tenure par bor- 
d*g*i si cat comine aucune bordc f later edd. add loge 011 
mawon] ent baillie k aucun pour fere lc« vils services ton 
Selgnor : ne poet lomme cel fiement nc vendre, ne engagier 
ne Conner, et de e’en n'ent pas homage fet. 1884 Sfklman 


ne donner, et de 9'cn n’ent pas homage fet. z86a Sfklman 
Gloss. h.v. Bordar ii, Bordage. 177s Antiq. S nr iso. 99 From 
the Grand Ciislomer of Normaiuly we learn, that Bordage 


the Grand Customer of Normaiuly we learn, that Bordage 
wax a base tenure, where such a house or cotbme was 
obliged to thresh, draw water, grind corn, and do such 
other servile work. 

Bordage 2 (lyMdtdg). [a. F. bordage, f. bord 


with mustard, bungs, sugar. 1330 Pa lags, sos 1/1 Barrage 
(bourage) herbs, bavrmche. i|g£LvoT Cast . ftelth 11541) 
■9 Bourage comforteth the harts, and maketh one merye. 


which exists in the water of certain lakes in central Asia. 

II Bora*tO. Obs. Also 6 boratta. Tapp. a. It. 
buratto 'sort of thin transparent cloth’.] A thin 
fabric: cf. Bolt v.\ also Bolter vbl. sb. 1 , Bolting. 

1578 Richmond. Wills <1853) 876, ix yeards of borato at 
jjr. vj d. a yeard. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. v. iii. (ed. 7) 533 
Taffaties, Borattas, Grograinea. 1660 Act is Chas. II, tv. 
Sched., Boratoes or Bombasines— narrow, the single piece 
not above 15 yards. iyao Stoev'sSurv. (1754) 11 . v. tx. 96 6 /a 
Borratose, wrought with silk containing under twenty yards. 
Bonx (bSe'ri&ks). Forms: 4-7 boras, 5-6 
boraoe, 6 borras, 7 baurao(h, boraze,6- borax ; 
pi. ( Obs. rare) boraoea. [M E. bora s, a. OF. boras 
{borras, bourras ), ad. med.L. baurach, borac, bora - 
cum, and borax, borac-em, a. Arab. variously 
pronounced bauraq , buraq , boraq, prop, 'natron', 
but also * borax ' : referred by the lexicons to the 
Arab. baraqa to glisten, but prob. ad. Pen. tjyi 
bttrah borax. According to Ldman introduced into 
the Romanic langs. about the 9th c- Cf. Sp. borrax 
(now written borraj ), mod.F. borax. It. borrace .] 

1. A native salt ; the acid borate of sodium, or 
biborate of soda (Na x B 4 <) T ) : having, when pure, 
the form of a transparent or whitiA crystal, or 
white powder, but also imported as crude borax 
or tincal, a greenish mass greasy to the touch. 

Chaucer I'roL 830 Ther nax quyksilver, litarge, ne 
brimstone. Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon. 14S3 Lath. 
Angt. 37 Horace, Borax. s54|Tmaheron Vigo's Chirurr. 
(>586)433 Boras, others write it Borax, and Plinie saith, 
that it is a liquor in pita 18*3 Cockbram, Boras, a white 
substance like salt- pee ter wherewith goldsmiths solder gold 
and siluer. 1878 R. K[ussell) Geber 1. iii. 9 Glass and 
boracea 1884 Phil. Trans. XIV. 610 The other species [of 
Nitre] they term Baurac, which they used in seasoning their 
meat z8zo Henry Elem. Chem. (i8a6) I. 566 Tincal, which, 
when purified, becomes the refined borax of the shops. 1878 
Harley Mat. Med. 157 Borax is supposed to hare been 
the Chrysocolla of Pliny. 

2 . Borax beada, beads made of borax, used 
in blowpipe analysis to distinguish the metallic 
oxides, and test minerals by the characteristic 
coloun which they give in the oxidizing and the 
reducing flame. 

Borbiou, obs. form of Barbecue. 
t Bo*rl>orit«. Oh. [ad. L. Borboritm, Gr. 
fiopfioptrm, C Gr. 06 p$op-ot filth.] One of the 
names, or nick -names, given to certain Ophitic 
Gnostics , referring, according to Epiphanins, to 
their unclean living (but various other explanations 
are offered) ; in iS-iyth c. used as a term of re- 
proach in the sense of 1 One who holds filthy or 
immoral doctrines ', and specifically applied to a 
branch of the Mennonites. 


side, border to border.*] 

1 . Naut. ' '1 he planking on a ship's side.* Mod. 
Diets. 

2 . That which forms the border of anything. 
z86o Sir W. Logan in Dorthwick Brit. Amer. Reader 14a 

When forced into u narrow part of ihe channel, the lateral 
pressure it (the ice] there exerts drives the bordage up the 
banks, where it sometimes accumulates to the height of 
from forty to fifty feet. 

t Bord Alexander. Obs. Also 4-5 burd, 
boord(e, borde. A kind of striped silk: see 
Alexander. 

«3pa in Beck Draper's Diet. s.v. Alexander, In Z399 
Richard Beardsall left as a legacy a piece of burd Alysaun- 
der. Z440 in Eng. Ch. Furniture (xB66) 184, Vj autere towclls 
of lynen Clothe . . the vth with a frountero of boorde Ali- 
sandre. 148a Maio. Paxton Witt in Lett. III. e86 The 
hole bedde of borde alisaundre. 1393 Will o/Gaynesford 
(Somerset HoA W 1 eeler ft tester of boide alisaundre. 
Bordall, Bordalour, Sc. var. of Bordel, -eu. 
t Bord-and-oord. Obs. [perh. f. bord. Board 
'side, border*, and Cord.] An obsolete game played 
with a ball by five on each side. 

Z391 in Nichols Progr. Q. Klin. III. zii'lo this square 
they (stript out of their dubletts) played, five to five, with 
the hand noil, at bord aud cord (as they tearme it). 

Bordar (ty’Md&z). Feudal System. Also 9 
bordar. [mod. ad. med.L. bordfirius cottager, f. 
med.l* borda (Pr., Cat. borda. F. borde) hut, cot- 
tage, referred by Diez to Tent, bord (neuter) 

• wooden board \ etc. (The OF. was bordier .) 

(The actual history of the sense which borda has taken 
in Romanic, and of its fem. gender, is still wanting ; one 
might conjecture a neuter plunl borda * thing of boards' 
taken as a feminine sing.)) 

A villein of the lowest rank, who held a cottage 
at his lord's pleasure, for which he rendered menial 
service ; a cottier. (As an English word, found 
only in modem historians : the L. bordarii is a 
regular term of Domesday Book.) 

[1087 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St. Petrus Slants ,Etxxxvi 
bordarii de Iii hidis, et iv bordarii de xl acris, . et xli servi. 
167D Blount Law Diet., Bordarii scu Bordmanni, often 
occur in Domesday; by some esteemed to be Bores, Hus- 
bandmen, or Cotsgers : which are there always put after 
Villains.) 1778 Strutt Horda Angvl-Cyn. II L 16 Ihe 
military tenants and socmen had their labourers and de- 
pendants, as borders. 1800 Bawden tr. Domesday BA. it 
Ihe King has now there five villanes and three borders 
with two ploughs. 1881 Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 
#68 Of these [the semi-servile], villeins, borders or cottiers, 
make up the mass, about 900,000 in all. S876GRBRN Short 
Hist. v. $ 4. sjB Ihe cottar, the bordar, and the labourer 
were bound to aid in the work of the home-form, 
t Bord(fi. Obs. Thieves' cant. [?a transl use 
of bord. Board ' shield'.] A shilling. 

1387 H ASWAN Caveat 85 Bouse there a bord, drfafte there 
a shyllinge. 1611 Demurs Roar. Girle Wks. 1873 111. S19 
My Lord Noland .. bestowes vpon you two, two boordes 
andahatfe. z688 K. Holme Armory iil UL 1 68 (Cant Voc.) 
Borde, r shilling. Haifa Borde, six-pence. 

Borde, obs. f. Board, and var. of Bourn, Obs. 
Bordeaux (bpid# 0 * Also 6- Bnrdeux, Sc. 
Burdeoue, 7 Bordeaux, 7-8 Bourdeaux. A 
city in the south of Fiance ; hence, the wine made 
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there, claret + Bordeaux hammer (bamofou)) • a 
vinous headache. 

(tali Catk. An A. 48 Burdus (Rurdeus], ciuitak est, burdb 
gaums.) e >570 Leg, Bp. St. Andrews in Sect. Poems 16th C. 
11801) II. 349 Hit contagious stomach Was sa overset! with 
Burdcous drunuaake. 1976 N kwtom tr. Letntti/s Couffat. 
11633) 94 A BurdeauK hammer beating in his head, tjg 
Shahs. a Hen. I V. 11. iv. 69 There's a whole Merchants Vm£> 
tore of Burdaux-StufFe in liim. 171a Manincvu.uk >«/'. Boss 
( c 725 1. 960 He could content himself with plain Hourdaxux, 
if >t had a good body. 1836 M a*hvat Three Cut*. iij, Don't 
go abroad to drink sour wine, because they call it Bordeaux. 
fBOTdll. Obs. Forma: 4 9 bordel, (4 f bpr- 
deal), 5-7 bordello 5 bordele, bourdel(l, bor- 
dyl(le. burdell. 6 .SV. bo(i)rdaU, 8 bourdel. 
[a. OF. bordel * cabin, hut, brothel*, corresp. to 
IV. bordel, Sp. burdel \ It. bordello, , med.L. bor- 
dellos % -um, dim. of late L. borda (lor of +bordum) : 
see Borda B. (Now superseded by brothel, which 
has no etymological connexion with it.)] 

1 . A house of prostitution, a brothel. 

cseag Si. Lucy po in E. R. P. (1869 104 Ober to oomnn 
bordel beo ilad oper ibore. *1386 Chaucer Port. T. ¥ 811 
Harlottia, that haunten bordels of these foule wommen. 
1483 Caxtom Cold. Leg. 84/9, 1 wente to the bourdel. ia »< 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 276 Semdill in the kirk and richt 
oft in the bordell. c 1600 Z. Boro Zion's Flowers (1855) 79 
To make a Bordell of my Masters house, a syaa Mrs. 
Ckmtmvbe Marplot 111. Liu Egad, maybe it is some private 
Monidel. sM Scott P. M, Perth viii, Aa if they were in 
a bordel at Paris. 1850 Carlyle La ft. -day Pamph. viii, 
That this universe, .was a Cookery-shop and Bordel. 

b. Prostitution, fornication. [Cf. OF. faire 
bordel </*.] 

138s Wyclik Lev. xix. 99 Ne putt thow thi doubter to 
boraeL 1393 Gower Com/. II. xta All his vent In wine and 
bordel he despent. c 1490 Gesta Rom. (1879) 990. 

2 . A worthless fellow, a good-for-nothing. 
(Erroneously used for Brothel i, as on the other 
hand brothel has taken the place of Bordel in 
sense I.) 

1474 Carton C /teste 104 He drof and chased out of the 
boost moo than two thousand bourdellys. 

8. Attrib. and Comb., as bordel woman, house. 

1 38s Wyclik Baruch vi. 11 Of it thei )cucn to pute in 
bordel house, and ournen hooris. c 1386 Chaucer Pert. T. 
P909 Commune hordeal wnmman. 1480 Caxtom Chron. 
Eng. cxcvii. 173 Holy chirche tho had no more reuerence 
than it had ben a bordelhows. 1941 F.lyot Image Govt. 
(1340) 6 In common baines and bordell houses. 

% Chatterton (misled by Kersey: cf. Phillips 1706) 
took bordel in the OF. sense of * cot 
a 1780 Chatterton Whs. fed. Skead I. 903 Would’st thou 
ken Nature in her better part! Goe, searcho the loggesand 
bordels of the hynde. 

t Bo'rdeler. Obs. Also 4 bordiller, Sc. 
bordalour^e, 6 Sc. bordellar. [a. AF. bordeler 
» OF. bordelier , f. bordel : see prec.] A brothel- 
keeper; ?a frequenter of brothels, 
nml Barbour St. t 'ristofore 436 pat wars bordalourla 


nml Barbour St. C ristofore 436 pat ware bordalourla 
parfyu 9393 Gower Com/. Ill 399 lie .. to the bordeler 
her soldo, f 1400 Rom. Roto 7036 Other bawdes or bor- 
dillers. 1938 Bkllknobn Cron. Scot. (xBst) 1. 165 Fidlaris, 
bordellaris. makerellis. .and siclike men of vile estimatioun. 

t Borde llo. Obs . Also 6-8 burdello. [a. It. 
bordello : see Bohdbl.] - Bordkl. 

1998 B. Jonson Ev. Man bn Hum. 1. ii, From the Bur- 
dello, it might come at well. 1849 Milton Apol. Smect. 
Wks. 1738 1. iu9 Proceed now to the afternoon; in Play 
houses, he says, and the Bordelloes. 17x9 IV Us sky Pills 
(1879) IV. 33. 1794 Matthias Purs. Lit. (1798) 69 The 

stewn and bordellos of Grecian and Roman antiquity. 

t BoTdelry* Obs. rare, [see -by.1 •Bobdil. 

c 1440 Wyclif Numb. xxv. 8 (MSS. I, S.> He entride aftir 
the man of Israel in to the liordelrie I13B8 hooro hows; 
Vulg. lupanar). 

Border (b^Jdw), sb. Forms : 4-7 b ordure, 5 
bordur, (bordeure), 5- border. Also 5 bonrder, 
-ur, bordore, bowerdur, bordeure, 6 bordre ; 
Sc. bordour, -ar. [ME. bordur e, a. OF. bordure, 
earlier bordciire, coimp. to Pr., Sp., 1 'g. borda- 
dura , It. and late L. bordatura * edging 1 , f. +bord- 
dre (It., Sp. bortiar, F. border) to edge or border, 
l . bordus (It., Sp. bor do, Fr. bord) 'side, edge, 
border*, a. Teut. bord 1 side* : see Board sb. As 
in some other woids the ME. termination - ure 
has been weakened through -ur to -er, thus dis- 
guising the etymology : the earlier Bordubk (in 
Caxton bordeure , is retained in Heraldry.] 

L A ride, edge, brink, or maigin ; a limit, or 
boundary ; the part of an>thing lying along ita 
boundary or outline. 

f 1391 Chaucer At/rol. 1. 4 A lyne, that cometh . . down 
to tlja aethereate bordure. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1508 Bigget 
in bourdeix of the stretea. c 1430 Syr Getter. 4076 With note 
•toones in the bourdure. 1983 Hyu. Art Garden. (1103) 14 
The borders or edges of beades. >970 Billinobley Euclid 


The borders or edges of beades. >970 Billinobley Euclid 
1. vi. 9 The endes, lhnhet, or borders of 0 lyne, ere pointer 
sg8o BAnxr Ah. If43 The borders end endes of ones hears 
of hh held, sin Bible Ex- xix. is That ye goo not vp 
into the mount, ar touch the border of it. a 18*9 Hooo 
Hamrick Common-riding Sought, Down by Teviai's flowery 
border. 1860 Tyndall Giac. 11. | 8. «6i The glacier is., 
loaded done its borders with the ruias of the mountains. 

3 - The district lying along the edge of a country 
or territory, a frontier ; Jl. the marches the border 

district* . , 


e 1400 Destr. TV*? xs86x There come.. &o the bowerdure 
about* . . Piloun and plodders. 1480 Caxton Payte t if As. 

1. xii. 31 See. . that the frontiers and borders be wel garnyre 
•bed. 1494 Fabyan vi. cixxiiL x6o An host of tha man of 
Mercya, and the border there aboute. 1980 7 mls. Ho. 
Commons 1. 195 A BUI teaching the Fortifying of the 
Borders towards Scotland. 1887 Milton P. L. il jkx 
Though Heav’n be shut . . this place may lye expos'd The 
utmost border of his kingdom. 1809 Southey Modoc in W. 
x. Wolves of war, They kept their border welL 1844 

H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 80 The Gorkhas ravaged the 
borders almost in sight of them. 

b. The boundary line which separates one 
country from another, the frontier line. On tho 
border : on or close to this line, on either side ; 
hence, in the border district. On the borders of 
(Wales) : close to, the frontier of (Wales). Over 
the border : across the frontier line. 

S039 Cover dale Josh. xv. 6 The border northwards, is 
from the see coast, .and goeth vp vnto Beth Hagla. 1990 
Lyndesay Monarc he iv. 3904 Thay sail dwell on the bordour 
Off Hell. 1689-9 Boyle Octets. AVrf.iv. vii. (1675) axr Upon , 
the Borders of two Hostile Nations. 1703 Kirkton Life 
Welsh (1645) x He joined the thieves on the English Border. 
173a Dr Foe, etc., Tour Gt. Brit. 1x769* HI. in. 954, I am 
nowon the Borders of Scotland. t8xg Encyst. Brit, ted 3) 
111. 58B Berwick-upon-Tweed, is a town on the border of 
Enxland and Scotland, and a county of itself. 1889 Baker 
Nile Tribut. viii. 181 He takes refuge over the border. 1876 
Green Short Hist.v. (1884* 79 Their inhabitants slain or 
driven over the Scotch border. 

O. With various prepositions, e.g. vrithhi, in, 
out of, and in other connexions, borders is equiva- 
lent to 'territories, dominions, limits'. (L.Jittes.) 

*3499 Wvntoun Cross. VIII. X. 131 Wyth-in be Bordwrys 
of Ingland. 1939 Covkrdale Ex. xxxiv. 04 Whan I shat 
..enlarge thy borders, 159a Aar. Hamilton Cateck. 35, 

I sail gif peace to all your bordouris [in Jinibue vestris\. 
1983-87 Foxx A. fr M. 1 951 lie refused to meet us in the 
borders of the King. 1807 Tort ell Eour-f. Beasts 140 A 
beggerly Beast brought out of barbarous border*. 16x1 
Bible Dent. xU. bo when the Lord thy God shall enlarge 
thy border [Coverd. hordes]. 1833 Ht. Martimeau Tale of 
Tone iiL 60 No man in our borders is rich enough. >837 I 
W rkforu Hymn. * Lord, white for all', O guard our shores I 
from every foe, With peace our borders bless. 

8. spec. a. (Eng. and Sc. Hist.) The Border, the 
Borders : the boundary between England and 
Scotland ; the district adjoining this boundary on i 
both sides ; the English and Scottish border-land. < 
(The term appears to have been first established ( 
in Scotland, where the English border, being the 
only one it has, was emphatically the border .) 

1939 Stewart Cron. Scot . II. 471 Gif thlft or red wes maid 
vpon the bordour. c 1936 Lyndesay ComfL 284 Baith throw 
the heland and the bordour. x6ox Act 43 Ens. xiii, Preara., 
To pay. . Black-mail unto divert and sundry inhabiting upon 
or near the Borders. 1863 Lamont Diary 1810) 907 A stu- 
dent of philoaophle in St. Andrews, went away with one 
Agnes Allane . . to the border, to be married at the halfe 
marke church. >739 De Fob, etc., Tour Gt. Brit. (17691 IV. 
il. 61 Laws relating to the Borders. 1773 Mas. Grant Lett, 
fr. Mountains ( 1809) 1. 89 Mr. Gray la a native of the border. 
1808 Scott Marm. v. xii. Through all the wide Border 
his steed was the best. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 14 All 
tha way from the border to the Highland lina 1881 J. Ktm- 
bell Haigs v. 104 Like hu neighbour chiefs an the Borders. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to the Border* 

xgoo Jas. 1. BaoiA. Awpor in Chambers L(fe Jos. /. (1830) 

I. vui. 939 Any Hieland or Border thieves. 1799 Wordsw. 
Fountain ill. Some old border-song or catch. xBm Scott 
Last Minstr. Introd. 8 The lost of all the Bards was no Who 
sung of Border chivalry. Ibid. in. iv. note, An emphatic 
Bonier motto. Thou ahalt want ere 1 want. 1869 Buckle 
Civilis. III. tii. 11 1 He summoned ..the border barons. 
188s J. Russell Hairs v. 105 With the true old Border 
instinct, bringing off whatever was transportable on its 
own four feet. 

o. In CA S. : The line or frontier between the 
occupied and unoccupied parts of the country, the 
frontier of civilization. Also attrib. 

1807 F. Coorxa Prairie I. tl 33 The Indirect manner so 
much in use lfy the border inhabitants. 1861 W. Pmili.ihs 
Speeches xvii. 37a He put a guard at every Border- ruffian’s 
door. x86s Times 10 Apr., The Border ruffianism of Kansas. 
*•70 R. Pumfblly Across Am er. A Asia Lx A border 
bully, armed with revolver, knife, and rifle. 

4 . A strip of ground in a garden, forming a fringe 
to the general area, often reserved for Bowers; 
distinguished from beds, or flower-plots formed 
in the area. Also attrib., as in a hardy border 
plant, useful border anseuale. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 399 (The bourdons about ahoashet with 
leuys). 1900 Spenser Muiofot. 170 He . . doth, flit. From 
bod to bed, from one to outer border. 1830 G. Herbert 
Temple, Sunday iv, The fruitfiall beds & borders In Gods 
rich garden. 1709 Addison Tatter Ho. x6x f a A wonderful 
Profusion of Flowers . .without bring disposed into regular 
Bordets and Parterres. x796C.MAXSHALLG0rdbM.xx. (18x3) 
409 Annuals, tender sorts, pot & plant out into the borders. 
x666 Treas. Bet. s.v. Campanula. All the spades . . are 
well adapted for decorating flower-borders. 

6. A defined edgra'of distinct material, colour, 
shape, pattern, or q/nataentation, made or fixed 
along the margin anything. (With many spe- 
cific applications 4 rt arts and manufactures.) 
rstoe Destr. 7V«sr .1690 The windowaa . . wtmfcslywragbt 


1690 Lrak FUmFh. m There must be also the bottle r 
P Q Soldafed upon the Vasari. 1834 Own iit Cine. So. 
fc. 18631 H. 66AThe thickened external border, .perforated 
tor the lodgment of the teeth, is the 'alveolar border** 
1876 Gwilt Archil . Glare, Border, 0 pleas of wood pat 
round the upper edges of anything, either tor use or orta- 
meet. Such are the three p$«oes of wood . . which are 
mitred together round the slab of a chimney. Mod. This 
carpet would look better with a border. The newspeptM 
appeared with black borders in sign of mourning. 

b. spec. A piece of ornamental work round tho 
edge of a gannent, cap, etc. 

£1374 Chaucer Booth, t. i 6 In b* neberest(e] ham or 
bordure of bese clones. 1830 Massinger City Mad. iv. iv. 
You wore.. A velvet hood, rich borders, & sometimes A 
dainty miniver cap. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xii, Up to the 
vary border of her cap. ifl64 Maa Gaskrll North AS- L 
Indian shawls. Dejnl? with the lovely little borderer 
f 6. A plait or braid of hair (natural or otherwise) 
worn round the forehead or temples.. Obs. 

s6oi Holland Pliny I. 539 Come . . beareth the grainea 
arranged spikewise, and as if they were plaited and braided 
like a border of haira. 1696 A rtif. Handsomeness 39 (They) 
admit not onely borders of (brain haire. but full and fair 
peruques. >663 Pxrvs Diary 9 May, I did try two or three 
borders & perrtwigs. meaning to wear one. >88s Art fml | 
No. 391. 91/a The old lady's 'borders' and ribbons. 

7 . Bot. The expanded portion at the top of a 
tubular flower. 

x86x Miss Pratt Flower. Pt. I. 6 The Primrose, the flat 
portion of which ia called the border. 

8. pi. Small portions of the scenery in a theatre 
forming the tide wings. 

1881 L. Wagner Pantomimes 57 The flymen, whose., 
business it is to draw up, and lower the scenes and borders. 

9 . Hydraulic Engineering. (See quot.) 

s ®47 J- Dwvkr Hydraulic Engineer. 99 The Border of 
a river, canal, etc. is the sum of the sides and bottom, ue 
it is the perimeter in contact with the water. 

10 . fig. A limit, boundary, 'verge*. (Trans- 
ferred from place to time and abstract things.) 

1798 Young Loot Fame v. ' 1757 ' 137 On the burden of 
threescore. 1747 Hkrvky Mat it. 4 ton tempt. (1818) ?xx A 
person who walks on the borders of eternity. 01783 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. III. (1843' I. iv. 39 He affected an im- 
partiality that by turns led him to the borders of insincerity 
and contradiction. 1866 J. Martin lau Ess. I. 79 Beyond 
the rigid border of the science. 

11 . Alt 1 ib . and Comb., as border-flower, -ground, 
-mark, - plant , - stone , -world. (See also sense 3 b,j 

1891 Glenny Hantibh. Fl.-Gard xa It is only the mass 
of flowers . . that makes it tolerable as a * border-flower. 
1879 Jowett Plato (ed. a> 1 . 191 A * border-ground between 
philosophy and politics. 18x3 M. Ridley Marti. Bodies 38 


grey "border-stone that ia wist To dilate and assume a wild 
shape in the mist. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 833 
That "border-world Of dosing ere the sense is fully locked. 

12 . Special comb.: border -house, a Border 
tower, a peel ; border-man, one who dwells on 
the border of a country, — Bouderkr; border 
marriage, see Marriage; border-pile ( Hydr . 
Engineering), an exterior pile of a cofler-dam; 
Border-prioker, -rider, a mounted freebooter 
or 'thief* living on the Border of England and 
Scotland; border-service, military service in de- 
fending a frontier ; Border-aide, the district about 
the Border tcf. country-side ) ; border-stone, {a.) 
a stone marking a boundary; (A) a curbstone; 
Border -warden. Warden of the Marches (of 
England and Scotland) ; Border-warrant, a writ 
issued on one . tide of the Scottish Border for the 
apprehension of a person on the other aide. 

1790 Pennant Tours Scot l . (1790 90 The castle m no more 
than a square tower or # border-house. >6ao W. Scot ApoL 
Narr. <18461 8a Hie wyld *bordermen s:ood in . . awe of 
tha Presbyteries excommunication. x8ay F. Cooper Prairie 
I. il 99 A border man . . is seldom deficient in the virtue of 
hospitality. 1869 Grotk Plato 1. xix. 537 The border-men 
between philosophy and politics. s6ao Scott Monast. ftvi. 
With two * Border-prickers, as they are called, for my guides, 
— Abbot ii, I have no home . .it was burnt by your ^Border 
riders. 1707 Addr.fr. Cumberland in Loud. Goa. No. 4334/9 
There is, now . . no Black Mail to be paid . . no •Border- 


•halt make vnto It a border of an hand bredth 


xxv, *s Then 
reond about. 


ride in Scotland. 1816 — Antitf. xxxix, There’s * Bordet* 
warrants too in the south country, unco msh uncanny 
things. 

Border (b|JudaO, V. Also 6 boorder. Sc, 
bordor, -dour. See also BouiiURK v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irons, To put a bonier or edging to. Alio fig, 

e 1400 Maundkv. xxviL 976 His throne . . bordured with 

GomT cxipm Destr. Troy 1666 A tabill . . Bourdurt about 
all with bright Aumbur. 1939 Palms. 460/s, 1 wyll 
border my kota with blatke velvet 1731 Swiet S trep h m 
fr C. Wks. 1733 IV. l 159 His night-cap border'd round 
with tare alt xj A. Wilson Amor. Blue-Bird, Your walks 
border up, tow and plant at your leisure. 1 

2 . To form a border or boundary to ; to bound, 

x 970 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. xvi. 317 A Pyvamis is tare 

noted and bordered with diuemaoperfioecre sfpo Guana 
OrL A Nr. (1599) a 1, Those treas that border in those walkcs, 
e 1790 Shkn e ton x Rlegie* xv. 63 Those whelemnia sweets 
that border Virtue'eway- 1607 But R. Wilson iaZ^Sr(xB6ri 

S . viiL 333 The fields are bordered by large, forests. 4g 
Sxvx Brittany,. a#3 A.Iqw gimaite wall borders the. reed. 



BOBDSBSD, 


BOMS. 


+b; /fc To keep within bounds, confine, limit. 
IMS Shams. Lear jv. il 33 That nature, wftlph contemns 
its origin* Cannot be border’d certain in itself. 

' 8. To lie on the borders of, lie next, adjoin. 

*649 Sbldkn Laws Sag. 1. xxriU. (1739) 4s The most 
ancient that bordered the Britons, stye Lybll Prime. Geot, 
(18751 II. 111. xli. 400 Lands bordering the Mediterranean. 
1837 Lvttom Athens II. iso [They] were the same armour 
as the Indians whom they bordered. 1853 Kami Grinmll 
Bxp. iv.(s8s6 ao The great Counter-ament, which., borders 
the Gulf Stream. 

4 . inlr. To lie on the border, be coritiguous m, 
Upon, ( with , by, unto, obs.). 

sms CbvaaDALB Josh. xv. 8 The mount .. that borderth 
on the edge of the valley of Raphaim. zgfa Homilies 11. 
Rogation Wk. iv. Our neighbours bordering about us. 
sMa T. Wsioht Passion* hi. ii. 8s Euety mooerat mm ion 
bordureth betwixt two extreemea. t8o§ Verstsoan Dee. In * 


to be near-hand to him. 1760W. Thomson 'Watson? $ Philip 
J/L (1839) 311 An island bordering upon Istria. 184s Eu 
nmcsTONC Hist, hut , 1 . 361 Hill tribes, bordering on culti- 
vated countries. 

?• ?«*. To border on or upon : to approach ] 
closely in character, resemble closely, verge on. 

ai6p4TiLL0TS0N Wks. 1738 I. 33 Wit which holders upon 
profaneoess. 1771 Junius Lott. 1 . s6i A kind of predilection 
which borders upon loyalty. 17m Burks Rem. Pelky 
A llus Wks. VII. 11a A degree of indigence at times border- 
ing on beggary. 1830 H.l» Anderson Haileyb. Observer 
I. x8 This borders on the common-place. 

1 6. To braider, to braid. (Cf. broder , Broider, 
also Bob deb sb. 6 .) Obs. 

>505 Aar. Sanoys Serm. (1841) 310 The hair ..had been 
Coloured, pleated, and bordered. 

1 7 . tram. To cut up (a pasty). Obs. 

S513 Bk. Keruynge in Bahees Bk. <x868 a6« Termes of a 
Kervcr, Border that pasty. 1864 Ainsworth Toworof Lend. 
41s In the old terms of nis art, he .. bordered the venison 
pasty, t rench ed the s tu rgeon. 

Border, .variant 0? Bordak, and Bourdeb, Obs. 
Bordered (b^udaid >, ppl. a. [f. Border v. and 
sb. + -sd 1.] Having a border, edged, fringed, etc. 

€ 1400 Desir. Troy 3039 Hir cne .. Serklyt with horis . . 
borduret full dene, 1909 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxil ii, A 
pavilyon . . Of grene sarcenet bordered with golde. 1608 
Jas. I. Let. in Chambers Life* 1830) II. vi. 179 A new jerkin 
well bordered. x86o Dickens Uncontm. Trav. ii. xx Papers, 
all bordered with black. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 814 
Beak as long as the bordered fruit. 188a Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
S3 One form of internal thickening .. common in wood- 
cells and vessels, viz. the formation of Bordered Pita 

Borderer (bpidorai). Also 6 (bortherer), Sc. 
borderar, bourdurer, 7 bordurer, -drer. [f. Bor- 
der v. and sb. + -kr 1 : with sense cf. Londoner] 

1 . One who dwells near the border of a country 
or district ; spec, one who dwells near the border 
of England and Scotland. 

1494 Fabyam vii. ccxxxvL 374 A great parte of Northuin- 
berlonde, the whiche he hadde wonne from the borderers. 
15x3 Br. Ruth all to lVolsey in Nat. MSS. II. 8 [They] 
dare not trust the borderers which be falser tlrnn Scotteu, 
and have doon mor harme at this tyme to our folkes. 1599 
Siiaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 14a A Wall sufficient to defend Our 
in-land from tire pilfering Borderers. 1803 Scott Last 
Minstr. in. vi, Stem was the dint the Borderer lent. 
Stonkhoubx Ax holme 63 Inhabitants of the Isle, or 
Borderers, as they are termed in the Inquisition of 1607. 
1884 Matte h. Exam. 10 Dec. 5/1 Before the Bill passed, 
these borderers belonged to the county and had no votes. 

2 . One who dwells in a district bordering upon 
another ; one who borders on or dwells close to or 
by (a region or its inhabitants) ; a next neighbour. 
Formerly also said of a country. 

*538 Lbland Hiis. IV. 57 One I non a Walsch man, Bor- 
derer vnto Hym. 1579 Fenton GuiccianL Ep. Ded., A 1 
your neighbours and borderers. 183s J. Hayward tr. 
Bi omits Eromena 113 The former [Corsica] being so Deere 
a borderer to the latter [Sardegna], as they almost joyne. 
1849 Seldbn Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1739)^9 Borderers upon the 


1849 Seldbn Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1739)0 Borderers upon *he 
Roman world, 1778 Gibbon Deck 4 F. I. 9*4 The borderers 
of the Rhine ana Danube, c 1894 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. 
iiL (18581 164 Nabal. .was a borderer on the wilderness. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Discern. (L.) The poet is the nearest bor- 
derer upon the orator. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) 
II. xlvi. 344 Pride and meanness . . are . . close borderers on 
each other. s8eo Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit . 3X Borderers 
on the savage state. 1858 Gladstone Homer III. 983 We 
keep the Pmeacians . . as borderers between the wond of 
Greek expenence, and the world of fable. 

8. One who makes borders or bordering. Black* 


borderer : one who makes black-edged paper. 

iMo Daily Tel. 9 Jan. Advt., Black Borderer wanted. 
z88x Glasgow Trades Direct. 806 ft Black Borderers. 

4- - Border. 

1771 Ant to. Sarlsb. ep A hide and half of land, and the 
land of one borderer, in the same Town. 

Bordering (b^idarii)), vbl. sb, [f. Border v.] 
1 . A. The state of being on the border of, or 
close to, anything, b. The action of making a 
border to ; an edging ; -Border, 
sms PXlsgr. boo A Bordering of a garment, brodevre. 
sgpoHoLLYSAMD Treat. Fr. Tong, Abonfemont, auanfaing 
or. bordering, ilgl Ruskin Stones Von. 1 . xxL f 07, The 
figurisgR and chsiingE and bordering* of a dresa t88a 
Il.Hoirm Hmmif* ft A kerb or boraering of stones. 

2 fattrtb. and in tpmb H as botdering-wax, a 


composition need tb form a border to keep to foe 
acid employed to bite into a plate for engraving. 

1878 'Bala in Gent/, Mag. May 561 Bordering- wax is 
softened In warm water until it is thoroughly ductile. 
Boitoiaf, ppl* a. [£. as prec. + -ing*.] 

1 . That boraeis upon ; adjoining, neighbouring, 
on foe border ; also fig. 


tg)o Paloor. 306/9 Bordring to the seeayde, maritain. 
R99» Greens OrL Fur. (1599) >5 Daughter 1 am vnto a 
bordering Swaine, That tend my flockes within these grouts, 
hi Oouoe Gods Arrows 1. §70. 117 A plague . . fell upon 


Buantium and the bordering places. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 4a The bordering states must imitate the example. 
2. That borders, forms a border, or encloses. 

1877 Hals Prim. Orig. Man. 11. Iv. 163 The bordering 
Mountains of China. 171s Gay Rural Sports 1. L S59 
The bord'rina reeds 0 ‘erlook the muddy stream. t86z Geo. 
Eliot Silas M. ia A man could cross the bordering heights 
8 . Of or pertaining to a border district. 
i8sa Davies Why Ireland (1747)41 They made only a bor- 
dering war upon the Irish. 18x7 Moryson 1 tin. 111. m. iv. 


denng war upon the Irish. 1617 Moryson /tin. 111. m. iv. 
>55 sent from the governor of Berwick about bordering 
attain. 17SA Ramsay Ever-Green , Johnie A rmstrong note, 
Taking much Plunder in the bordering Parts. 

BOTABrim. rare. [f. Border sb, + -isif.] 
Words or behaviour characteristic of the Border. 

1839 Lockhart Scott x. 337 The burst of genuine Bor- 
densnu. 

Border-land. (Also as one and as two words.) 

L A land or district on or near the border be- 
tween two countries or districts ; particularly the 
border district between England and Scotland. 

1813 Hooo Queen’s Wake, Leyden came from Border land. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. Iv. A neutral strip of borderland. 
187$ Green Short Hist. iv. § x (v88s) 158 Offa tore from 
Wales the border land between the Severn and the Wye. 

*1 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xl. (1865) •* Between the affirm- | 
ative and the negative there is no border-land with him. 
1869 Longp. Wayside hm PreL 13a The twilight that sur- I 
rounds The border-land of old romance. 1878 Hosw. Smith 
Carthage 370 That borderland between fact aud fiction. 

Bord*rleM(bp'idail*s),a. [f. Border + -less.] 

Without a border. 

s6ii Cotcr., Zn term inant , boundlcsse, borderless*, vn- 
certainS. 1899 Gxa Eliot A. Beds 1 1 . 377 Her white bor- 
derless cap. 187s Fortn. Rev. Mar. 381 On the pitiless 
waves of a borderless sea. 

g lord-halfpenny : see Burohalpenny.] 
ordlller, variant of Bordeler, Obs. 

Bordis, varidnt of Bourdise, Obs., tilting, 
t Bord-land. Obs . Feudal Syst. [Explained in 
the 13th c. as f. OE. bord a table + Land : but prob. 
really land held by a Bordak in bordage tenure.] 
c xs$o Bracton iv. 19 fed. Twins) Rst autem dominicum 
quod quis habet ad mensamsuam et proprie.sicutsunt Bord. 
landes Anglice. 1810 Folkingham Art of Survey 111. v. 71 
These Demesnes were called of the Saxons. . I nlandt (and 
by Bracton . .Bond-lands'. 1864 Spblman Gloss . , Bordlands 
terra* dominicales. [So in Blount ; and in later Dicta] 
t Bord-lodd. Obs. Feudal Syst. [Explained 
by Du Cange as f. bord Board + Lode leading, 
conveyance: but prob. some service due by the 
Bordar ] 1 A Service required of the Tenants, 
to carry Timber out of the Woods of the Lord to 
bis House.* Bailey 1721. (From Du Cange, who 
cites it from Chron. Will. Thom, anno 1364.) 
tBO’rdman. Obs. Feudal Syst. [Found in 
early times, only in the latinized form bordmannus , 
bordimannus , as a synonym of borddrius , see Bor- 
Dar.] A bordar, or tenant in bordage, a cottier. 

1087 Domesday (in Du Cange) In dominio est una cam. 
cats, et xxv viHani, et xxxiii bordmanni, cum iv carucatus. 
— Rental of Havering atte Bowre (Spelm.) Bordimanni, 
qui omnes tunc fuerant bassm tenuxm. [In mod. Diets, 
(erroneously explained).] 

Bordon, -un, obs. f. Burden; var. of Bourdon. 
Bordour, bordre, obs. forms of Border. 
Bordrage, var. Bodraoe, Obs., hostile incursion, 
t Bordrie. Obs. prob. *» F. hroderie, broderie 
de sou silken embroidery or embroidered work. 
(It can hardly be *- batvdry. Baldiiic.) 

1696 Aubrey Misc. 916 (D.) The meeting of the gentry . . 
in tit® fields or forests, with their hawks and hounds, with 
their bugle.homs, in silken bordries. 

Bordure (ty-Jdiuj). [The earlier form of 
Border, F. bordure , OF. bordeure] 

1 * Her. * A Bearing that goes all round, and 
parallel to the boundary of the Escutcheon, in 
form of a hem, and always contains a fifth part of 
the Field in breadth.' Porny Elcrn. Her. 1787. 

1480 Lybeaue Disc. 858 He bar the scbeld of goules .. 
Of gold was the bordure. 199a Wyrlby A rmorieoS Three 
rondels. .In sable bordure deepely ingreled. 1810 Guilum 
Heraldry 1. v. (1880) 30 This term Entoyre is proper to all 
bordures chaffed with dead things. 1983 Brit. Mag. IV. 
SSj Sabte, gn eagle displayed, ermine, within a bordure, 
argent 1884 Bovnu. Heraldry, Hitt. 8 Pop. xiv. 163 The 
bordure of Holland is blazoned without any difuidlatlon* 


f gold was the bordure. 199a Wyrlby Am 
indels..ln sable bordure deepely ingreled. 


bordure and picture In it. >830 Tennyson PoemeMsln the 
bordure of her robe was writ W is do m . 

Boidsrti ppl, a. Iitr, Having a bold u re 
sfiao Guillui Heraldry rL If a coat armour that is 
boidured bee borne sole of itself, then shall the "bordure en- 
uiron the coat round. 

Bo'vduring, vbl. sb. Her, The application 
of a bordure ; bordures collectively. 

t8z6 Guilum Heraldry l v. 91 One example more of Bor- 
darings. 

+J Bordyl(le, var. of Bordel Obs,, brothel. 
BOTB (bdei), sb, l Also 6 Sc. bolr, 7 boar(e. 
[Partly f. Bore vJ ; but in senses 1-4 it may be 
partly adoption of, or cogn. w., ON. bora wk. lem. 
1 bore-hole* >-OTcut. +bor 6 n (the corrcsp. form 
*bore is not recorded in OE. ; the equivalent OHG. 
bora, Du. boor fem., agree in meaning with 5 ) ; 
and in sense 5 OE. for 1 borer, gimlet * — ON* 
bor-r 1— OTeut. +boro-t : see Bore t/. 1 ] 

I. That which is bored. 

L A hole made by boring, a perforation; an 
aperture (irrespective of shape), a chink, crevice, 
or cranny ; in later use chiefly an auger hole, or 
other cylindrical perforation. Obs. or or eh. 

c ijne Seuyn Sag. 1x56 Water hi can stop That hit ne mai 
nowt bi bores drop, at 400 Coo. Myet. 3x9 We xal se Yf 
the boryt be for hym meet. 1430 Lvuu Lhron. iroyn. xx, 
That cowardiae ne entre at no bore. 15*3 Fitzherb. Husk 


| 3 A pynne put throughe, set in the plough-beam*, in an 
augurs bore. 1939 Stewart Cron. .Scot. 11 . 5x5 Out throw 
ane boir quhairhe mycht rycht weill see. 1694 Tran* 


Comm. Job xxxiii. x8 He openeth the cut of men, He 
maketh the bore bigger. syz8 Arruthnot in Swi/ts Lett. 
II. 9 He has shortened his stirrups three bores. 1789 Burns 
Jolly Ban. 59 Frighted rattoni . . seek the benmoei bore. 

b. Slue bore : an opening in the clouds show- 
ing the bine sky. Sc. Also fig. 

1779 Raillik lull. 1 . S71 (Jam!) This style pleased us 
Well. It was the first blue bore that did appear in our cloudy 
sky. c 1817 Hogg Tales <V Sb. IIL 941 All at once a lovely 
* blue bore . . opened in the cloud behind. 

t Q. Applied to thu wounds of Christ. 'S bores , 
a profane oath - God's wounds , Zounds. Obs. 

A u r> . /. m un Ilf 


2. - Border. (An occasional variant) 

1884 Evelyn KaL Hart. (1799) top In such Bordures . . 
plaut neither Herbs nor Flowers. 1899 — Do Ca Quin a 
CompL (Sard. Gloss., Bordures or Borders is a term likewise 
need for Herbs commonly planted in Bord ere. «t 8 p 8 Wood 
Life. (184!) 095 note, I have here printed my epistb with a 


1840 Brume Sfaragus Card. tv. iiL Wks. 1873 IIL 179 
Mo, no, no not I ; s'Lorcs I bit my tongue too Kara. 

tt. Sc. 1 To wick a bore in curling and cricket is 
to drive a stone or ball dexterously through an 
opening between two guards.’ Jamieson u.v.Wiek. 

X786 Burns Tam Samson’s E. v. He was the king o' a' 
the core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 

2 . spec. The cylindrical perforation or cavity of a 
tube, gun, etc. Also attrib., preceded by a defining 
word, as smooth-bore, taper-bore, Chokk-bohe, q. v. 
(In quot. 1 730 used of a semi-cylindrical groove.) 

1570 Gascoigne Weedes, Wks. (1587; 183 The bravest peace 
for breech and bore that ever yet was bought. 161s Cotur., 
A me., the mould that is within the bore of Artillerie when 
tit cast. 1635 J. B a hi noton Pyrotechn. r. 1 take for the 
tayd length six diameters of the bore, which maketh six 
inches. 1878 N. Wanley Wonders iil xnv. | a 8. 997/9 Mus- 
kets . . to shoot Bullets without Powder, or anything else 
but Wind or Air compressed in the bore of it. *730 A. 
Gordon Majffeie Amphit. 349 Several small Bores made 
hollow by the continued Friction of the Ropes, a 1793 G. 
White Stibome (1853 • 4 Might plant the mortar with wide 
threat’ning bore. sSoi J. Barlow Colrnmk. v. 8e8 Marks- 
man, skilrd to pour Their slugs unerring from the twisted 
bore. 1871 B. Stewart Heat f 16 Pan of this mercury will 
be driven up the bore into the bulb. 

b. Hence, the interior measurement or diameter 
of a tube ; foe calibre of a gun ; also fig. and 
transf. 

xs8t Plat Divert new Exper. (1304) 93 Bering of petro- 
nell bore, or a bore higher. x6oa Shake. Ham. iv. vi. 97 
Yet are they much too light for the bore of the Matter. 
1839 J. Babi noton Pyrotechn. xxiiL 97 Holes . . which shall 
be 1ml fe an inch asunder, and likewise half an inch boare. 
167s Marvell Reh. Tramp . 1. 93 Whose cares axe of a 
just bore for his fable. 1796 Morse Amor. Geog. II. 403 
Nearly three hundred pieces of cannon of different bores. 
zBas iMisoN Sc. 4 Art I. 1x9 The smaller the bore of the 
pipe is, the easier he will be able to raise himself. 1849 
Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. 11873) 60 The measure or bon of tin 
lightning, u such a term may be used. 188s Metal World 
ix. 139 An article on measuring the bore* of cylinders. 

8 . A deep vertical hole of small diameter, bored 
into the earth to ascertain the nature of the under- 
lying strata, or to obtain water. 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 185 What we do find at our 
utmost depths or bores . . quarries of stone, Mines of metal, 
or layers and veins of banren earths. 1879 Encyct. Brit, 
1 . 640 A bore of 3 inches was carried to a depth of ao86 feet* 
b. transf. The tubular outlet of a geyser. 

1883 Baring-Gould Iceland 196 The first of the great 
springs has two bores. 

4 . A piece of iron bored with holes of various 
sizes to receive the Bhanks of nails, while the head 
is brought to shape by the haqimer. 

1831 j. Holland Manuf. Metals L 103 This boro Is a 
piece of strong iron, ten or twelve inches in length. 

IX. That which borea. 
f 6. An instrument for boring. Obs. 

[nfioo Corpus Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker Voc. 45 Scmlpollmn, 
bor.] 1877 MoxoN Mock. Exerc. (1693)48 The Square-bore 
Is a square Steel Point . . fitted Into n square Socket in an 
Iron Wimble. 

IIL 8. Comb, (in sente 3 ; some of these 
aright be referred to Bona e. 1 ) ; bare - bit* a 



BOBS. 


BOBJSD. 


• 

chisel used in boring through rocks ; bore-hole, 
a more usual synonym of Bone sbA 3 ; bore-tyg, 
a perforated block of wood through which fhe 
bore-rod passes; bore-meal, the ddbris brought 
up by boring; bore-rod, an iron rod used. Ibr 
making bore-holes. ' 

1B60 SPon’s Diet. Engineering I. 499 The *bore-bit li a 
simple, flat chisel, no ft. C. Cempl. CW/iW*i 18451 13 About 
3 Inches Diameter fora •Bore-hofc vor Uoreing) is sufficient. 
(IBs A thenmum 7 Apr. 447 [They] sank a bore-hole flown 
to the salt at Saltholme, on the north side of the Tees, tflff 
S/tm’i Diet, Engineering 1 . 501 The mouth of the well. . 
ought to be secured by the *bore-log. Ibid. Each day. .a 
part of the * bora-meal, or the coarsest ddbris [should be] 
saved for future examination, s tgi Coal-tr. Terms North . 
nmbld, A Durh. 8 To ascertain the nature of strata, by 
means of f bore-rods. 

BOM (b 5 a), sb.'l [This, and its vb. Bor* 2 arose 
after 1 750 ; etymology unknown. 

(Usually supposed to be f. Dork vP, which is then regarded 
as a fig. use of Bore v.‘, with the notion of * persistent an- 
noyance * (cf. Ger. drilltn\ But it seems impossible in this 
way to account for sense 1 of the sb. f which is apparently 
the source of the other senses, and of the verb itself, ff 
related at all to Bore r.‘ orsb. 1 , the connexion must be much 
more indirect; possibly there is an allusion to some now 
forgotten anecdote. The phrase 4 French bore * naturally 
suggests that the word is 01 French origin ; bourn padding, 
hence 'in 18th c.) triviality, bourrer to stuff, to satiate, might 
be thought of: but without assuming some intermediate 
link these words do not quite yield the required sense.)] 

1 1 . The malady of ennui , supposed to be speci- 
fically * French \ as 4 the spleen f was supposed to 
be English ; a fit of ennui or sulks ; a dull time. 

* 7 « ? arc or March Let. in Jesse G. Sehvyn 11 . B8 
(date misprinted 1776] Augustus rfervey and Lord Cadogan 
arc in a long bore. — G. J. Williams Let. 9 Dec. loid. 
108 He sits every night next to Lord Temple, and has a 
complete bt*re of it lor two hours. — Let. yu Dec. Ibid. 
isr t Your last letter was the most cheerful that 1 have 
received from you, and . . without that d — d French bore. 
1767 Lr>. Carlisle Let. 8 Mar. Ibid, r^o, 1 enclose you a 
packet of letters, which if they are French, the Lord deliver 
you from the bore. 

tb. One who suffers from ' bore ' or ennui, or 
affects lack of interest in anything. 

1766 G. J. Williams Let. 95 Nov. in Jesse G. Sehvyn II. 
86 You are. .such a French bore, and all against your poor 
country, that 1 believe you imagine your letters are opened 
at the post-office. 

2 . A thing which bores or causes ennui ; an 
annoyance, a nuisance. 

177s Refutation 16 Advice is well enough —reproofs a 
bore, slop Antid. Miseries Hum. Life 37 Conversation is 
a bore, as Ms generally managed. 1831 Whatkly in Lift 
U866I I. xxi A formal dinner-party even at Oxford is a bore 
xfljfl Hawthorne Fr. <7 It. Jmls. I. X90 It is as great a bore 
as to hear a poet read Im own verses. 

3 . A tiresome or uncongenial person ; one who 
wearies or worries. Blue bore [quot. 1837): in 
punning allusion to the tavern sign of the Blue 
JJoar. 

tSsa Edin. Rev. XX. 74 A king is in these tribes really 
regarded as a sort of . . bore. i*a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
v. vi. 19a The true bore is that man who thinks the 
world is only interested in one subject, because he himself 
can only comprehend one. 1837 Dickens Pichtv. li, 4 Un- 
grammatical twaddler, was it, sir t ' 4 Yes, sir, it was. .and 
blue-bore, sir, if you like that better. 184* Thackeray 
Van. Fair xi. He says the country girls are bores ; indeed, 
I don't think he is far wrong. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Jtreakf. T. i. 3 4 Madam, all men are bores, except when we 
want them. 1 

Bora (b 5 «.i), j/M Also 4 bare, 7 9 boar, 8 boer. 
[in sense 1, app. a. ON. bdra wave, billow : it is 
doubtful whether sense 2 is the same word, since 
no examples even of its local use in early times 
have been found.] 

+ 1 . ?Wave, billow. Ohs. rare, 
c 1300 Sir Tristr. 356 Ilye seyden : jond is k* lond, and 
here schaltow to bare. 

2 . A tide-wave of extraordinary height, caused 
either by the meeting of two tides, or by the rushing 
of the tide up a narrowing estuary. Cf. Eaghe. 
Also in comb., as Jborc-loden ( — -laden), swollen 
by a tidal wave. 

i6ox Wkkver Mirr. Mart . B iv b. No bridge vpon her 
bore-lod’n bosomc bore. 16x3 Voy. Guiana in Hart. Mi sc. 
(Math.) III. 197 A hoar, as the seamen term it, and violent 
encounter of two tides coming in. 1668 Phil. Trans . 111 . 
816 All Vessels that lye in the way of the . . Boar, are com- 
monly overset. 173* Ibid. XL- 439 He . . suspects, that 
Spouts and Roars may derive their Origin from the same 
Cause. 1796 Busks Regie. Peace Wks. 1849 11 . 383 The 
victorious tenth wave shall ride, like the bore, over all the 
rest. 1830 Lykll Print. Geol. 1 . 999 The Bristol Channel 
is very subject to the Bore. 

Bor# (bo*j), v. 1 Forms: Inf. l borian, a 
bores, borien, 5 boryn, booro, 6-7 boar(e, a- 
bore. Pa.pple. 5 boryn, 7 boared, a- bored. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. borian wk. v. is cogn. w. OHG. 
lorbn (MHG. born. mod.G. bohren), Du. boren, 
ON .bora OTeut Pborbn to bore, f. OT eut. *boro-z, 
whence OE., ON. bor str. masc., an auger, gimlet 
(see Bohjb sbA) ; f. Aryan root meaning to cut, pierce, 
whence Lat. fordre to bore, Gr. <f>dpot a plough, 
etc. The ©rig. short 0 is lengthened by position 
in ME. and mod.E., as in mod.Ger. and Du. (Some 
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of the latter senses are difficult to account for : 6 
may really be a different word.)] 

1 . irons. To pierce, perforate, make a hole in or 
through ; in mod. use esp. to pierce by means of 
a rotatorv movement like that of an auger or gimlet 
Also with adv. through. 

c 1000 ASlfric Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker Vee. 191 Termts 
vei teredo , wyrm k* bond treow. c 1x90 Gloss, ibid. 

r Terebro , ic bore. 13*8 Trevira Barth. De P. X. evil 
(14931 605 Yf almonde trees ben boryd wyth naylles 
gumme cometh out of them, c 1439 Torr. Portugal 9938 
Ffulle of holis it was boryn. X594T. R. La Primand. fir. 
Acad. 11.. To Rdr., Who hath .7 boared the skin through 
with infinit pores for evacuation. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
L 59 Curiously can nature weave the Vessels of ine Body; 
nay, and bore them too. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 334 
All. the worm-eaten roots are rejected; the remainder are 
bored through. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xxiv, The 
Bruce’s care Had bored the ground with many a pit. Mod. 
The wood is apt to split ; bore it first for the nails. 

tb. To pierce, stab, run through with a weapon ; 
to wound. Obs. 

a 1400 Leg. Roodi\8jx)20\ Hisbreest is bored with deejus 
armes. 168$ F. Spence No. Medici 133 He first boar'd 
Giuliano de Medici with a polgniard. 

t O. Phr. To bore ( any one's) ears (in allusion to 


Exod. xxi. 6) : to consii 

[153^ Cover dale Ex. xxi 


ign to perpetual slavery. Obs. 
xi. 6 Let his master bore [Wyclip 


liBslhroil, 1388 perse] him thorow the eare with a botkin.] 
1641 Milton Church Govt. 11. (1851) 176 By their cor- 
rupt and servile doctrines boring our cares to an everlast- 
ing slavery. 1699 South 19 Serm. (1697) I. 13 Can any 
man, that would be faithful to his Reason, yield nis Ear to 
be bored through by his domineering appetites. 

H Applied m sense 1 to insist upon a hearing ’, 

* to force one to listen'; possibly with reference to 
Psalm xl. 6 in the Heb. ; cf. Bokk v . 2 

a 16x7 P. Baynr Ephes . 140 (1658) God by afflictions is 
said to hour the ear. xfiaa H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 
1. (1637*76 This is enough for an undcrstandingcare without 
farther boring it. 164a Sir E. Dering Sp. on lielig. 95 One 
of them who jog our elbowes, and boar our . . ears with 
Babylon. 

+ d. transf. To penetrate, make one's way 
through (a crowd) ; Jig. to gain entrance into [the 
mind). 

x6rr H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ 11. (1637) 115 Riddles 
of eternal generation which can never bore 11 human intel- 
lect. a 173a Gay tj.) Consider what bustling crouds I bor’d. 

e. jo bore out , to put or force out [e.g. the 
eyes) by boring. Obs. or dial. 

c X400 Test. Love 1, Every teare of mifle eyen for great- 
nesse seined they horen out the ball of my sight. 1660 
Fuller Mixt. Contents . (1841) 239 Petrus de Vi nets, .whose 
eyes he had caused to be bored out for some misdemeanour. 
1719 Steele Sped. No. 334 P 1 Tipping the I.ion . . is per- 
formed by . . boring out the Eyes with their Fingers. 

2 . Irons. To pierce with a cylindrical aperture or 
cavity ; to hollow out evenly (a cylinder, gun, etc.) 

* 7*1 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Boring , The method of 
boring alder poles for water-pipes. 1875 U re Diet. A rts II. 
381 After the barrel is bored, and rendered truly cylindrical. 

3 . absol. and intr . To make a hole (mod. use 
limited as in 1). Often with through, into , under , 
or other prep. In Minings to sink a bore-hole 
(see Work sbA 3 and 6), as to bore for coal, for uniter. 

a si A3 Leg. Kath. 1994 Swa )>at te pikes and te imene 
preones se scharpc and se starlce borien purh. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867 1 5a A spere horu? rayn herte gan booro. 1939 
Covkroalk Judith vi. a6 Cut of his heade and pearsed and 
bored thorow his temples. 1993 Shahs. Rich. If. 111. ii. 170 
And with a little Pinne Bores through his Castle Walls. 
x8S3 Rank Grinned Exp. x. (1856)79 By cutting and boring 
[we] succeeded in penetrating it [the ice], 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer* s F. 850 The hedgehog underneath the plantain 
bores. 1879 U re Diet. A rts \ 445 The Chinese method of 
boring with ropes instead of rigid rods. 

fig. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. xi6 Those Milke pappes 
That through the window Rarne [edd. bars] bore at mens 
eyes. 

t b. To* obtain entrance by boring. Obs. 

*37 &I**g: dood(x 871) 139 Men mijte better ha crepet.. 
ken bored into heuene blis. 

o. To advance, push forward, by gradual per- 
sistent motion like that of a boring tool ; fig. to 
persevere by slow and laborious means to the 
attainment of a distant Object. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg . 111. 438 They take their Flight 

• .boring to the West. 1867 F. Francis Angling iiL (1880) 
77 The bream has a disagreeable knack of boring head 
down. 1874 Helm Soc. Press . U. 93 The ‘great measure* 
man has one or two objects respecting which he bores on 
throughout the greater part of his life. 

d. Irons, and intr. Of a horse: To thrust the 
head straight forward. 

173s Bailey II, [With Horsemen] a horse is said to boar 
or bore, when he snoots out his nose as high as he can. i8oe 
C. James Mil. Diet. (x8i6* 54/a. 1894 Scott Redgauntlet 
let, vii, The bit secured between his teeth, and nis head 
bowed down betwixt his fore-legs. 

4 . irons. To prodtfcctor make (a hole, passage, 
tunnel) by boring/(mod. u«e as i, 3). To bore 
one's way : to advance by a boring motion. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. 1 94 Than maye he. .bore the holes 
with his wymble. 1535 Covbrdals 9 Kings xll 9 Then 
Ioiada the prest toke a chest, and bored an hole aboue 
therin. 163* J. Babinotom Pyrotechn, xxiiL 97 Then boare 
your holes thorow your inch board, a 1705 Ray (J.) These 
diminutive caterpillars are able, .to pierce or bore their way 
Into a dree, 1833 Ht. Marti neau Month. Strike x. sxo 


Boring a hole between two flints in a yard with a rusty pair 
of scissors. 1*93 Phillies Rivers Yorksh. ii. 33 The pas- 

T ig like a tunnel: it is in fact bored out by the water. 

To push or thrust as by boring ; now esp. in 
Racing language, to push out of the course. 


out of his course. 

+6. To mock, trick, cheat, gull ; ? ■» Boued vA 2. 
x6oe Life T. Cromwell 11. ii. 103 One that hath gulled 
you, that hath bored you Sir. 1813 Shaks. Hen. VJII. l 
1. 138 At this instant He bores me with some tricke. sem 
Fletcher Span. Curate iv. v. 43 , 1 am laughed at, scorn'd, 
Baffel'd and boared, it seema 
Bom (bo-j), v .* [App. f. Bore sb?] 

Dans. To weary by tedious conversation or 
simply by the failure to be interesting. 

>708 Earl Carlisle Let. x6 Apr. in Jesse G. Sehvyn I. 
991, I pity my Newmarket friends, who are to be bored by 
these Frenchmen. Ibid. 993, 1 have seen as yet nothing of 
Florence, therefore shall not bore you. 1774 Private Lett. 
1st Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 978 , 1 have bored you sadly with thla 
catastrophe. iBei Byron in Moore’s Life xli. 476 Hobhouse 
anil others bored ine with their learned localities. 1893 
Quimcky Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. III. 15 A man . . has no un- 
limited privilege of taring one. 1883 Fortn, Rev. Feb. 186 
Whereas he had expected to be dreadfully bored, he had on 
the contrary been greatly instructed. 

Bore, pa. t. and obs. pa. Pple. of Brae vl ; obi. 
f. Boar, IJoor ; var. Bor dial., neighbour. 
BoMftd, Boreiad (bo*-ri,a*d, borr&d), sb. and 
a. [as Bb. ad. Gr. Bopedflip, Bopipdihp, patronymic 
f. fiopias Boreas ; as adj. perh. suggested by Gr. 
ffopfdi, -dflor, fern, adj., of the north wind.] 

A. sb. A son of Boreas. B. adj. Relating to 
northern regions. 

x*94 Reigktley Mythol. Ant. Greece It It. (ed. 3] 4x8 The 
Bore tads there turned back. 188a C. Elton Orig. Eng. 
Hist. 5 Later poets, .incorporated the Boread legends with 
travellers’ descriptions, .of a solar worship. 

BOMal (bo*Tfkl), a. Also 5 boriall,6 boryall, 
7 bore all. [ad. I,. Borealis ; see Boreas, and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the north ; situated on the 
northern side ; of a northern character. Boreal 
signs : the six signs of the Zodiac from Aries to 
Virgo . Boreal dawn (rare) : the Aurora Borealis. 
Now chiefly in fool, and Bot. 

1470 Harding Chron. ccxl. note, Foure flodes . . Ebbynge 
& nowynge in the see borialL 1936 Exhort. Northe in Fur- 
ni vall’s Ballads Jr. MSS. I. 305 The boryalle Region. 1699 
Westmacott Strip/. Herb. 49 Fit* Stephens describing 
Loudon, tells us of u large Forrest of [Chestnut] Trees on the 
Boreal part of it. 1809 W. Taylor in Ann. Rett. III. 91 x 
His pretended reforms, like the boreal dawn, glittered at a 
distance. 1843 Poe Ulalume , ‘The boreal pole. 1846 
M’Culloch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 99 [Plants] all 
eminently alpine or boreal. 1874 Couks Birds of N.- IV. 316 
The Acadian Owl is not so boreal a bird as its congener. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the north wind. 

Blount Glossogr., Boreal, pertaining to the North- 
Wind. x 6 tr R. Wild Dec tar. Lib. Come. 7 Such a boreal 
month as this March. 1790 Poi'K Iliadxxnx. 241 To gentle 
Zephyr and the Boreal blast. 1830 in Blachw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 941 The boreal storms are o’er. 

8. Belonging to the 4 boreal province* of the 
Mollusca. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca in. (1836) 358 The boreal shells 
of America are described by Dr. Gould. 1873 Geikie Gt. 
Ice Age xv. >96 Perfect specimens of boreal and arctic shells. 

Boreal, obs. form of Beryl. 

Borea*lifl. Short for Aurora Borealis. 

<790 Burns Tam O’Shanter , Or like the borealis race. 
That flit ere you can point their place. 

Bo realioe, v. nonce-wd. [f. Boreal + -izx.] 
intr. To adopt northern manners or pronunciation. 

s8*4 Lowell Biglow P. in Poet. Wks. (1879)935/9 Spenser 
..bo realized in his pastorals. 

Bomba (bo* r/an), a. [f. Bore-as + -an.] Per- 
taining to the north wind ; northern. 

1643 Quarles Sol. Recant. L 6 It blusters at the Borcan 
Gates. 1866 J. Rose Virg. Georg. 58 The borean blast 

Boreas (b 5 »Tf&s). Also 4 Boriaa. [a. L. 
Boreas , a. Gr. fiopias north wind.] The north- 
wind ; the god of the north-wind. Now only in 
Mythol. and in poet, or humorous personification. 

>308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. iii. (X495) 388 Boriaa 
the Northern wynde arysyth. c 1499 Hbnrysom Dog, Wolf 
A Sh., Boreas, with bias lu bitterly. 1970 Spenser Sheba. 
Cat. Feb. 996 The blustring Boreas did encroclie. 1699 
Quari.es Embl. 1. ii. (17x8) xo Blust’ring Boreas blows the 
boiling Tide. 1718 Pope Iliad 11. 1025 Boreas beau the 
hoarse-resounding shores. 1863 Mary Howrrr F. Bremer* e 
Greece 11 . xviL 193 Boreas had decided otherwise, and blew 
upagainst us a terrible north wind. 

Boreau, var. of Bocbreau, Obs. Sc. % hangman. 
BOMOOle (bo*ukJul). Also 8 booroole. [prob. 
ad. the Du. name boerenkool lit. 'peasant's cab- 
bage’.] A loose or open-headed variety of the 
cabbage, cultivated under the name of Kale. 

171s Arbuthnot Hist. John Bulla 753)94 His children., 
live upon salt herring, sown crud, and borecole. 1813 C. 
Marshall Garden, xv. (ed. 5)999 Borecole or cole is a hardy 
green. 1890 Card. Chron. 976 Borecole also called Kail. 
Bored (baud), ppl. a.l Also 7 boared. ff. 
Bore vA + -ed.] Merced, perforated ; cylindrical! y 
hollow. Said of a gun, with modifying words pro* 
fixed, as chamber - f taper-bored* 
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1511 Douglas Mmis iv. ProL 154 Holding opinioun der 
of nwrit bone. 1576 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers ( 1851) 


506 Thou stretchest out thy bored bonds, aioy Tofsell 
Four-/, Boast* 473 They also hod o core to cover oil the 
floor with, .dry boored boards. i6go in Smith** Seaman's 
Cram* u, ii. 91 He ought . . to know whether truly bored, 
or toper bored. 17SO Pore Iliad vu. 305 From their bored 
shields the chiefs their javelins drew. iM J. Baklow 
Loiamk in. 415 From his bored ears contorted serpents 
hung. 

Bored (bfl*rd\ ///. a . 2 [f. Bom v . 2 + -ed.] 
W earied, suffering from ennni. 

stag Byron Juan xiii. xcv, Society is now one polished 
horde. Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores ana Bored, 
sflfti Sala Tw. round Clock 99 He seems the most bored, 
the most indifferent spectator there. 

Boredom (b 5 *\idom). [f. Bore sb 9 + -DOM.] 

1 . ** Borkism. 

1864 Realm 10 Feb. x The complete art of boredom. '*79 
flue. Lliot Theo. Such xv. 973 The male could assert nis 
superiority and show a move vigorous boredom. 

2 . The state of being bored ; tedium, ennui. 

185s Dickens Bleak Ho. II. xxviiL 953 [His] chronic 

malady of boredom. 1876 Gao. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxx. 
1164 A man whose grace of bearing has long been moulded 
on an experience of boredom. 

3 . The class of bores as a whole. 

1883 Gd. Wds. xx 3 Boredom rejoiced — gossip clapped her 


t Bo'ree. Obs. Also boxy. Tad. F. bourrie 
* a rustic dance belonging originally to Auvergne' 
(Littrd).] A kind of dance, a bounce. 

1616 Ethkbiugb Man qf Mode iv. L (1684) 55, I am fit 
for Nothing but low dancing now, a Corant, a Borci, Or 
MinnudL c 1730 Swift Tom 4 Dick Wlu. 1755 IV. 1. 
261 Dick could neatly dance a jig, But Tom was best at 
borccs. 

Bore#a (borf-n). Anglo-Irish. Also bohreen. 

S f. Irish bdthar (pronounced IxJhor), a road + -ecu, 
iminutive suffix, a. lr. -/is.] A lane, a narrow 
road ; also transf an opening in a crowd. (Used 
only when Irish subjects are referred to.) 

1841 S C. Hall Ireland I. 77 At my brothers, a piece 
down that boreen. Ibid. 987 Whcresomever he went, the 
people made a bohreen for him. 188a R. Downey Congreve's 
Doom in Tinsley '* Mag.. At length we reached a narrow 
boreen, down which we drove. 

Boreiftm (b 5 »*riz'm>. Also borism. [f. Bork 
sb. 2 + -him.] The characteristic behaviour of 
bores ; the practice of being a bore. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 4 ° x Borism hi 
fast attaining a head it never reached before. 1839 H. An- 
derson Hanrybnry Observ. i. 20 An intolerable mixture of 
impertinence and boreisin. 

t Borol. Sc. Obs. Also 5- boral(e, 6-7 
borrel. [f. Borri/. 1 +-el, as in shove /.] A boring 
tool, a wimble, an auger. Also attrib. 

14V Acta Dom. Conciui 106 (Jam.) A womyll, a horale 
price xid. XS49 Compl. Scot, xx Ane knyf, undo ane borrel. 
x6xx Rates (Jam.) Borrels for wrights, the grace iii/. a 1801 
Hogg Hunt of Eildon 321 (Jam.) Ane round mid boral hole. 
Borel, var. of Borrel, Burel, Obs. 

Borelaps, obs. form of Burlaps. 

Borelioh, borely, obs. ff. Burly. 
tBore*mes. Corrupted form of Bouts-rim£s. 
1687 Mrs. Behn Emperor of M. 1. iii. Wks. 989 1*11 make 
some Boremes on Love. Ibid. 990 Who writ these Boremes f 

Borer (bo*T3i). Also (only in sense a) 6 
boryer, 7 borier, borrier. [f. Bore w.i + -erI ; 
the forms in -ter, -yer, may be influenced by Fr. 
words in -tire, as tarikre borer.] 

1 . One who bores or pierces. 

1483 Caih. Angt 37 A Borer \forator. 1839 Carlyle Chart- 
ism iv. x?8 The millions are, and must be skilleas, ploughers, 
drivers, borers. 1879 in Cassells Teckn. Ednc. II. xo To 
enable the borer to make a complete section of the strata, 
b. A horse that * bores . 

187a Lever LtL Kilgobbin vi. 41 The best bit for a * borer*, 

o. A name given to the Myxine or Hag-fish ; 
also to the Teredo or shipworm ; and to various 
insects which bore through wood, etc. 

1789 Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 68, I should conceive It a 
preservative against the Borer, so destructive to ships in 
this part of the world. i8sx Ordrrson Creol. 1 L 9 The 
boxer, a grub peculiar to the sugar cane, made such .. 
ravage. 1879 Atchebly BoMastd 938 The depredations 
caused by an insect called the borer. 1884 Longest. Mag. 
Mar. ses The Hagfish or Borer . . penetrating the captured 
cod or ling . . devour* the soft parts, 

2 . An instrument for boring: a. the tool em- 
ployed for boring through rocks ; b. the appa- 
ratus attached to the tail of boring-insects. 

iffi J. Jones Bathes Bnckstone a a, Boryers, such as 
mynerall men use in searching ore. itaj Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 75 Taps, Boners, and Funnels. 1693 T. 
Stafford Poe. thb. v!l (iBat) $36 With all the yron homers, 
seven peeces in all. 1797 Phil Tram. LXXXVII. At 
the time the borer burst through. x8os Palsy Nat. TkooL 
(18x7) 153 The awl or borer fixed at the tails of various 
species of flies. 1883 Pall Mall G. A Sept. 8/s The borer 
having come In contact with a dynamite cartridge previously 
unexploded. 

Borwson, obs. form of Bauson, badger. 
Boreaprlt, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

BoMtaJF* obs. f. boarstaff : see Boar a. 
Borethyl: see Bor-. 

Boretree, variant form of Boubtbib. 

Bopowo, obs. form of Borrow. 


II Borg (borg, b#ig). [ON. and Da. borg, the 
equivalent form to OE. burr. Borough, q.v .1 
Used by Kingsley in the specific sense of : One of 
the 4 Danish boroughs ' in England. 

s866 Kingsley Hereto. (1873) Pro* n Round by Leicester 
and the five borg* of the Danes. 

Borg, borghe, borh, var. Borrow sb. Obs . 

Borgeia, -os, -eya, obs. forms of Burgers. 

Borden, pa. pple. of Bergh v. Obs. to shelter. 

Borgeon, -goune, obs. forms of Buroeok. 

Borhs-ealdor, variant of Borsboldkr. 

Boric (bo**rik), a. Chem. [f. Bor-on + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to boron ; containing boron in 
chemical combination, as Boric chlonde (BCl,), 
Boric oxide (B„ O t ) ; Boric acid, formerly called, 
because prepared from borax, boracic acut{H, BO.L 

1869 Roscoe RUm. Chem. 152 Boracic or Boric Acid. 1873 
Watts Fawned Chem. a 16 The vapour of boric chloride. 

Borido (bfrroid). [f. Bor-on + -idk.] A pri- 
mary compound of boron with a metallic element. 

1883 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 269 Heated on nlatinura-foil 
before the blowpipe, it forms a fusible boride of platinum. 

Borier, obs. form of Borer. 

Borillia, obs. variant of Barilla. 

1685 Boyle Motion ii. xi Borillia or some other fixed salt 

Boring (bd-’riij ), vbl. sb.* [f. Bore vj + -jno 1.] 

1 . The action of piercing, perforating, making 
a bore-hole, etc. ; also cotter . — Bore-hole. 

c 2440 Prom/. Parv. 44 Borynge, or percynge, ferforacio, 
cava turn, 1544 MS. Acc. St. John's llosp ., Canterb., 


Payd for boryni of a ladder ij</. 

“ ring oTnoles in that kinde of wood. 


Bacon Sytva 1 339 
■ 170* J.C. 


The Borins ¥ 

Com/l. Collier { 1845) x 3 Do you not use Boreing sometimes 
in Sinking! i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 1 19. 328 Count Rumford 
boiled water by the heat developed in the boring of a 
cannon. x86x W. Fairbairn Addr. Brit . Assoc., In various 
mines, borings, and Artesian wells. 

2. Attrib. and Comb., as boring-apparatus, - bench , 
-block, - machinery , - mill , - room , -tool; also boring- 
bar, the suspended bar which carries the bit for 
boring cannon ; boring-bit — bore-bit (see Bohk 
sb. 1) ; boring-gauge, an appliance for limiting 
the action of the boring tool to the required depth ; 
boring-rod « bore-rod (see Bore sb. I) 

2667 Prim att City 4 C. Build. 26 You find by your Boring- 
rods that you have a good seam of Coles, xfija 1 . Hol- 
land Mannf. Metals 1 1 . 10a The boring-bench Is com- 
posed of two stout beams of timber. Ibid. The [gun-] 
barrel is in the next place transferred to the boring-milL 
1845 Stocqubler Handbk. Brit . India (1854) 174 The in- 
strument-room, in which are arranged the various boring- 
bars, bits, and knives, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. | 9. 271 M. 
Agassis had iron boring* rods carried up the glacier, with 
which he pierced the ice. 1884 Marvin Region Etern. 
Fire xii. 196 The pump draws the oil as freely • • as when 
the basin was first tapped by the boring bit. 

Boring ibfrTii]), vbl sb 2 [f. Bork v9 4-ino 1 .] 
The practice of annoying and wearying othen ; 
behaving as a bore. 

1868 Helfs Realmak iii. (1876) 40 Boring has become a 
fine art. x88o Grant White hvery-Day Eng. 304 It [inter- 
viewing] . . makes boring a paid profession. 

t Bering, vbl. sb . 2 Obs. rare* 1 , [f. BoRKE, F, 
bourrie, as 4 chasing ' from chassie.] 

A certain step in dancing. 

*773 Sheridan Rivals iil iv. (1883) 113, I must rub up my 
balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Boring (bo*riij), fpl. a. 1 [f. Bore vA + -ing*.] 

1. That bores or perforates ; es/. applied to 
certain insects and molluscs. 

1833 Dk La Bkche GeoL Observ. xxvL aBj There were 
bore patches of carboniferous limestone in tne sea, and into 
these the boring animals of the time burrowed. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 208 The perforations in the column of the temple 
are the work of boring shell-fish. 

2. Of a horse : 1 hat thrusts his head forward. 

1875 1 Stonehenge' Brit. S forts 11. m.i. f 3. 523 In every 

way, therefore, it acts well with a boring horse. 

Boring (bo»Tig), p/l. a . 2 [f. Bore v. 2 + -tng 2 . ] 
That annoys, wearies, or causes ennui. Hence 
BoTlngly adv. 

2840 T. Hook Fitsherbert III. iv. 66 Emily was patiently 
enduring . . Miss Matthews's boring vanities. 0 1843 Hood 
Incend. Song xiii, Burn all bores and boring topics. 1840 
T. Hook in New Month. Mar. LX. 429 Frank's attempts 
to moralise, not tediously, bonngly or cantingly. 

Borioun, obs. form of Burqkon, bud. 

Borifth (txp’rij), a. [f. Bork sb . 2 + -ish.] 
Tedious, wearisome. 

>766 H. St. John Let. 0 Dec. in Jesse G . Sehuyn II. sox It 
would be vastly too bonsh in a letter. 1767 J. Crawford 
Let, . March, ibid. 153 He suffered so little during the 
operation of trepanning that, .he felt it quite borish. 1864 
Sec. Sc. Rev. 100 When Music and other gentle arts which 
once cheered him become borish. 

Borish, obs. form of Boabish, and Boorish. 

Borism, variant of Borkism. 

D BoTith. [a. late L. borith, a. Heb. M 
bdrith, rendered in A. V. * sope ' ; earlier versions 
followed the Vulgate in retaining the Heb. word.] 
A plant gelding an alkali used for qteansing 
(f Saponaria ofictnalis). 

sgte WrcLir Jertm. iL oa If thou wasshet thee with dens- 
ing cley, and multeplie to thee the clensende erbe boroth 
[1388 borith, iggsCovKaoAUtherbeof Borithj. te/kh Medulla 


Gramm., Boryth, FftiUere gras, ilia Abe. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 93 The herbe callit Booth quhilk bait But 
venue of dengfng. 1678 Br. Gloucester Expo*. Cafsch- 
171 It is no water-work, no. not if you put to it Nitre, 
much sope, Fullcm-earth, or Borith. 1730 m Baiuv. 

Boris# (b5*roii), v. \t Bor-ax + -isi.] To 
infuse a preparation of borax into the veins of an 
animal intended for food. Hence Bo*rlaed ppl. a. 

1884 W. M. Williams Borised Meats in GentL Mag. t Th* 
borised haunch remained perfectly untainted .. The circu- 
lation of the borised Mood might be continued. 

Borier, var. of Burkllir, Obs., clothworker. 


Borley (t^'ili). dial. A boat used by trawlers 
about the estuary of the Thames. 

1864 Daily Tel. 18 May, The trawlers, sailing in boats 
known as 4 Borleys *. 

Borlloh, obs. form of Burly. 

Bormethyl : see Bob-. 

Bon (b^jn), pple. and a. Forms under Bear 9 . 

J |In modem use tne connexion with bear is no longer 
elt ; the phrase to be bom has become virtually 
an intr. verb. See Bear v. 43, 44.] 

A. Senses of to be bom. 

1 . To tie brought forth as offspring, to come into 
the world. (See Bear v. 44.) 

2 . fig. &. Of things: To come into existence 
(chiefly poet, and rhetorical), b. in Theol. of 
persons, To be born of God : to become a child of 
God ; To be born again : to undergo the new birth, 
become or be regenerate. 

x|8t Wyclif John iiL 3 But a man schal be bora ajen 
[1388 borun axen. Tindalb boron a no we. 16x1 home 
againe]. — x John iv. 7 Each man that louoth his brother, 
is born [1388 borun, Tindalc and 16x1 home] of God. 1393 
Hooker Reel. Pol. Prof. L f x All that would but seem to 
bo bom of Him. 1897 Hravysegb AV**/(t86o) 107 Lq. the 
breaking light is bom 1 1899 Tennyson Visnen 381 Some 
sudden turn of anger born Of your misfaith. 

3 . With sbs. or adjs., or complementary phrases, 
os to be born a poet, an Englishman ; to be bom 
blind, lucky, rich, etc., i.e. to be so by the con- 
ditions of one's birth; by capacities implanted at 
birth, or the like ; to be bom under a lucky star, 
with a silver spoon in one's mouth, proverbial 
phrases denoting a fortunate destiny, or inherited 
wealth. To be born to (an inheritance, certaiu 
relationships, etc.) : to inherit by right of birth ; 
to be destined to from birth. Similarly with infin., 
os to be born to suffer, to be hanged, etc. 

0 1000 Booth. Metres xxvi. 46 Gif ha to haem rice warn on 
rihte boron. 138a Wvcuv Matt. iL x Whcr Is he, tliat is 
borun kyng of Jewis. xttio Shako. Tern/. 1. L 33 If he be 
not born to be hanged our case is miserable. 1697 Dbyden 
Virg . Georg , iv. 463 Bora to bitter Fate. 179s Johnson 
Ratnbl. No. 148 F 9 Those who were born to his protection. 

4 . Of qualities, tastes, aptitudes, To be bom in, 
with (a person) : to be implanted at birth. 

17x0 Nicholls Comm. Common Prayer Rrr b, There b 
a sort of Original Corruption in our Nature.. bora with us 
into the Worid. 


B. Attrib. uses of the pa. pple. 

1. Said of persons : 

a. generally* that (ever) was bom, at 'Can any 
bom man deny it ? ' Bom man {obsfi, a native. 

c 1930 Virg Hitts in Thoms E. R. Rom 22 Sms was the great- 
est borne woman that was than there aboute. tds-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804) 147 This Bell was a borne man in Stirline. 
2667 Milton P. L. iv. 324 Goodliest man of men since bora. 

b. That has been bom of such a quality or 
condition, as a bom orator, a bom Englishman ; 
very common in born fool, and the like. Often 
following the sb., as a poet bom. 

c 1330 Arth. 6 MerL 7700 Ywain bastard y-bors. c 1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 1790 Thy n owene squier and thy bora 
man. X55X-6 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 231 Borne ad- 
uersaries and enemies one to an other. 198s N. T. (Rhera.) 
Mark viL a6 The woman was a Gentile, a Syrophcenidsn 
borne. 174a Richasdbon Pamela IIL 89, 1, a poor helpless 
Girl, .shall put on Lady-airs to a Gentlewoman bom. >8fx 
Sat. Rev. XU. 38/1 Lord John and Mr. Walpole both have 
their weaknesses ; but neither of them is a bora fool. 2863 
Kingsley Water Bab. vl, She was a lady bom. 1878 Moo- 
ley Diderot 1. 086 The resource of the born joumaust. 


o. Qualifying another adj., as in bom frtt (obs. 
in attnb. use, cf. Freeborn), bom-blind. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 68 Of thilke bore free kinde. 1917 
Tohkinoton Pilgr. (1884) 52 Our savyor gaff sight to the 
born blynde man. 2878 Mobley Diderot 1. 85 The born- 
blind are at first without physical delicacy. 

d. Preceded by adv., adj., or sb., forming combo., 
indicating (a.) time or order of birth, as eldest-. 


as cloud-, country Danish-, sea-bom ; (r.) the 
quality or rank of a person's parentage, as gently-, 
lowly-, nobly-born « of gentle, lowly, noble birth; 
(d.) condition at or by birth, at blind-, free-, boar- 
born. Cf. Base-, First-, High-, Low-, Niw-, 
Truk-, Wbll-borv, etc. 

xjOs Wvcuv LukeVL 7 And ache chfldlde her Ante bora 
sone, 164a Fullu HotyhPrff. St. il xsiv. 140 GentUdy 
born on both sides. 1884 Dbyden in Ro acom. Ess. TrandL 
Verse Prefi (1709) 4 Authors nobly bora will beer their pert. 
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BOfiira. 

a% DiwkH Virf. Georg. iv. 149 Better bora, and of a 
nookr Kind. 1^3 Ainsworth Lat. Did. (Morell; 1. Blind 
born. cercigeuus. 1837 Cam. v lb Fr. Rev. II. v. i. 847 Bet son 
(her bat-bom ?) of the Scarlet Wbman. m 1861 Haa. Brown- 
ing Lady Gerald. Court sh., Men call him lowly bom. 1887 
Freeman Norm. Conq. 1. iv. 189 The Danbh-bom Bernard. 
2 . Of finalities, aptitudes, etc. : That was bom 
in or with a person ; innate, inherited. 

174a Richardson Pamela III. 143 This ..mast be bom 
Dignity-born Discretion. s8u Gan. P. Thompson Exert. 
(184a) III. 465 It is part of ourbore-thraUdom. 

8 . Fhr. (One's) born days*. one's lifetime, colloq. 
.174 * Richarqmm Pamela HI. 383 He never was so 'de- 
lighted in his born Days. i8aS Pibbabu Viv. Grey vi. i. 
•86 You shall rue it all your bom days. 

Bornd (b6*.in), ppl. a . Forms : see Bear v. 

1 . Carried, sustained, endured, etc. Used attrib. 
chiefly in such constructions as 4 patiently borne 
injuries’, 4 the breeze- borne note*. 

s8e§ Shaks. Mack, iil ii. 4s The shard-borne Beetle, 
b. Light borne , easily guided, not hard-mouthed ; 
said of horses. Water borne , see quot. 

181s Coroa.. A legerir vn ebavat d la main. to.. cause a 
bo«e to be liaht borne, stfev Cast. Smith Seaman'* Gram. 
m. 43 Waterborne is when there is no more water than will 
lust bcare her from the ground. 

2 . Comb with adverbs, as home-down, borne -in, 
etc. See bear down, bear in, etc. under Bear v. 
_*8eo Chasm am Iliad xv. 354 In such a bome-up kind The 
Troians overgat the WalL 1837 Ru niKSFOMO Lett. clxx. 
<i86sl I. 399 Intimated and bome-in assurance of His love. 
1679 Kino in Spirit qf Popery 93 The bom-down and Ruined 
Interest of om” Lord and if aster. 1878 Browning LaSaitiaz 
aoBlushtag 4 Good Night 1 , rosy as a bocne-of! bride's. 

Borne, obs. f. Bourn ; var. Blank, Ohs., man. 
Borned. variant of Burned a. Obs., burnished. 
Borneo (b*f jhi>). The name of a large island 
in the Indian Archipelago. Allrib. in Borneo 
camphor, the camphor extracted from the Dryoba- 
tanops camphora, also the tree itaelf; Borneo 
caoutchouc, a kind of india-rubber obtained from 
Borneo. Hence Someone (bf mm'iAi), Borne ol 
fbp'Jiiiifl), organic compounds chiefly obtained 
from the Borneo camphor tree ; Boraesite 
sait) * a sweet volatile substance occurring in the 
caoutchouc of Borneo 1 (Watts Did. Chem. I. 626.) 

HM Harley Mat. Med. 703 The Borneo Camphor is one 
of tn« giants of tho vegetable world. Ibid. Fluid hydro- 
carbon called camphor oil or bomeene. Ibid. 680 A hydro- 
carbon isomeric with . borncoL 1884 . Roscok & Sciioblem- 
mu Cham. III. 5313 By subjecting Borneo caoutchouc to 
presaure, a liquid ta obtained from which bomesito is left on 
evaporation. 

Bom-, see Burn-. 

Boro(o, var. of Borrow, Obs., a pledge, etc. 
Boro- (bo*i»). Chem. Combming form of 
Boron, 08 in boroflu'aride, a compound of flu- 
oride of boron with a metallic fluoride ; boro- 
tu'DRState, a salt formed by the combination of 
boric and tungstic acids with the same base ; boro- 
gly oeride, a compound of boric acid with glyce- 
rine, used as an antiseptic; also in Min., boro- 
naToUe, native borate of calcium. 

Roscoa Elam. Cham. 153 Boron forms a borofluoride. 
s88a Athenaeum 8 April 448/a Prof. Barff described his new 
antiseptic compound boro-glycerid (C 9 Ha Bo*). s88t Na- 
ture XXIII. 038 Borotungstate of sodium. 

Boron (b 5 ^r<fe). Chem. [f. Bob-ax, with the 
ending of Carr-on, the element being extracted 
from borax, and resembling carbon in some of its 
properties.] One of the elementary bodies; a 
non-metallic solid, not fusible at any known tem- 
perature. It is obtained as a dark brown or 
greenish brown powder (amorphous boron) ; and in 
a less pure form as crystals ( adamantine boron). 
In some of its properties it resembles carbon and 
silicon. Symbol B. 

s8u Sis H. Davy Chem. Philo*. 315. I first procured 
boron hi October. 1807, by the electrical decomposition of 
boracic acid. 1889 Roscoa Elam. Cham. 131 Boron com- 
bined with oxygen and sodinm is found as borax in natur* 
Borou, obs. form of Borrow v. 

Borough. (bOTpo, bred). Forms: 1 burs, 
bums, i-3 barb, 2 buroh, bore(g)h, (burehg), 
berljb 2-3 buruh, 3 burrh (Or*.), burwe, burl, 
3-4 bur), burn), borh, both boro), bora, 4 
burw, buns, borj(e, boar), borou, borwj, 
borwgh, barw(e, borgh(o, 4-5 barghe, 4-6 (also 
Sc. 7-9) burgh, borogh, 4-7 borowe, 5 burwgh, 
borovrgh, burwhe, borughfa burwe, bourg, 
3-6 bourgh, 5-7 barrowfe, 6 borrows, (bourg), 
burow, 6-7 borough#, 0-8 burrough, (7 bur- 
rowghe, 8 borrough), 6- borough. Dot. sing. 
r byrig, bulge, 2 birie, berto, 3 btri, burie, 
burl. [Common Teut. : OE. burg, burh - 
OFris. burck, OS. burg (MDu. burch, bonk, Du. 
burg % OHG. bumf (MHO. burefg- ), mod.G. 
burg), ON. (Sw* Da.) borg, Goth, baurgs 
OTeut +burg-s sir. fern. App. f. same root as 
OTent. Hergran str. vb. 4 to shatter* : see Bergs v.\ 
bog, the phonology is not quite clear. In Germaa 


and ON. the word is recorded duefly in the primary 
serial of 4 fortress, castle', but 1 there are traces of 
the' jierise of 4 town, civic community \ whidh is 
found in Goth, and OE., and may therefore be 
Assumed to have been developed in OTeut Of 


the immense variety of spellings current in ME., 
burrough became the prevalent one in early mod. 
Eim v but was subsequently displaced by borough 
in England and Ireland, while the form established 
in Scotland was Burgh, q.v. The Danish Borg 
and Fr. Bourg have also Wn used by historical 
writers in special senses. See also Burrow, 
Berry sb.'$ 

Like other fern, consonantal stems* the OC. bur% had 
vowel change (byri$) in gen. and dat. sine., and nom. acc. 
plural, which survived in dat. sing, to the 13th c. This 
dative, bivi, barU , hurt , was also at times used for the 
nominative; whence the modern Bury, -bury, in place- 

tl. A fortress, castle* or citadel. Obs. (Un- 
equivocal instances of this sense are rare, even 
in OE. In quot. 1 394 the word denotes simply a 
large building : and 1425 is quite doubtful.) 

cuo Kentuh Glass, in Wr.-Wfilcker Vac. 63 Adarcem at 
ad mania, to burge and to wealle. a sooo O. E. Chrtm. 
an. 900 Eadweard cyning . .getimbrede bt burg. [1394 P. PI 
Credo xx8 We bulde> a burw) a broa and a large, c 14*5 
Wyntoum Cron. vm. xiiL 195 Caaiellu, Bowrrowys and 
Fortslys.] 

fb. A court, a manor house. Hence prob. in 
place-names, e g. Edgeware Bury, Hertingford Bury. 

e 1175 Cot/. Horn. 931 And bider geclepien ulle his under- 
keod bat hi bi fine nice to his curt iberie) come sceolcjc. 
rsago Gan. 4 Ex. 9957 He ledde hem alle to lonepes birL 
[1590 Lambaror Peramb. Kent (18961 377 Bury, or Biry.. 
was used for a court, or place of assembly.] 
f 2 . A foitified town; a town possessing muni- 
cipal organisation (cf. OE. burhwaru body of 
citizens) ; more generally, any inhabited place 
larger than a village. (The three notions were 
originnlly co extensive. When the word became 
restricted to the mod. sense (3) its wider sense 
passed to town.) Obs. 

c 893 K. if&i.MBD Ore*. 11. viU. | x Hie binnsn ksero byrig 
up codon, .ond ha burg [xu/A c. MS. burh] mid ealle awest- 
an. 1 1000 Art. Gasp. Matt. xxL 17 Of bicre byrig. c 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., Of pare berig. e 1178 Cot/. Horn. 995 Hi 
woldan wercen ane burch ■ and enne stepel bin nan para 
birie. eta og Lay. ax8 He makede ane he?c burh. exam 
Gen. 4 Ex. 1053 let eat Loth at fre bunts gate, c xuj E. 
E. A hit. P. B x666, I haf bigged Baolloyne, bun alper- 
rychest. 1480 Caxtom Chron. Ena. v. (1590) 43 b/9 Cytees, 
and bonigha, and townea that the Saxona haddc destroyed. 
1483 Cath. Anqt. 48. A Burghe bnrgus. 

t b. fig. Cf. Burrow shelter, which Felthara 
may have confounded with borough . 

1807 Fsltham Resolves l lie Wks. (1677) 89 The mind is 
than shut up in the Burrough of the body. 

8. A town possessing a municipal corporation 
and special privileges conferred by royal charier 
(hence the sovereign is said to create a borough). 
Also a town which sends representatives to parlia- | 
ment. (A municipal borough often differs in ter- | 
ritorial extent from the parliamentary borough of 
the same name.) The word is commonly restricted 
to towns which do not possess the more dignified 
title of City. For the Scottish uses, see Buroh. 

[(Esrly examples are necessarily not distinct in sense 
from the preceding.) e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 283 Be it caatel, 
burgh, outher Cite. 1398 Hums a Barth. De P.R. xiv. ii. 
(1495)466 Aournyd wyth many grete cytees and borughea.] 
tea Act. 4 Hen. VIU, xi. The Bourgh of Lymyngton 
with thappurtenaunces. 1474 tr. Littleton's Tenure* 35 a, 
The aundente townes called Boroughes bee the moate 
aundent and eldest Townes that bee within England. 
1987 Fleming Cantn. llolinsk. III. 1976/1 To this man 
King Hcnrie the third . . did grant that his towne of 
Wigan should be a burrow, rip Proc. Parliament No. 34. 
0083 A list of the Burroughs thkt have since assented to the 
Union. 1718 Free-thinker No. 66. 84 Your Counties, and 
your Burroughs . . tend you into Parliament. 1738 Hist. 
Crt. Excheq. ii. ao Several of the Demesne Lands were 
given to Burroughs. x8ay Hal lam Const. Hist. (1876) III. 
xiii. 38 Edward VI created fourteen boroughs. 1845 Strthkn 
Laws Eng. IL 357 A 4 borough' is properly a town or dty 
represented in parliament, although the termhar occasionally 
(as in the Municipal Corporation Act) a wider signification, 
b. The Borough*, esp. that of South want. Cf. 5. 


[1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxi. To Southwarke borow 
where it lay a night.] 1797 Ann. Reg. 98 A dreadftil fire 
broke out yesterday morning in the High -Street in the 
Boroagh. 1886 Daily Netoe xi Dec. 6 /a Fire in the Borough. 

o. To own a borough, to buy a borough : to 
poBsost or to bny the power of controlling the 
election of a member of parliament for a borough. 
Close borough, pocket borough, % borough 4 owned ' 
by some person. Rotten borough : one of the 
boroughs which, before the passing of the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill In 1838, were found to have so 
decayed as no longer to have a reabbonatitQency. 

1771 Smollett Humphr. CL (1815) s A The practice of 
buying boroughs, and canvassing for votes, lux Sin F. 
Bubdrtt in Examiner is Oct. 656/1 They will no more part 
with their rotten boroughs. 1817 O. Rosa Diaria r(x86o) L 
33 To suppress what wore called the rotten boroughs. 1887 
Morlcy Burke 104 Wilkes p ropos ed to disfranchise the 


+ 4 . At Richmond, Yorkshire, jmd perhaps other 
northern old corporate tojvns : A property held 
by Burgage, ana formerly qualifying for a vote 
for members of parliament. Cf. Borough-holder. 

17x5 Load. Goa. No. 5*96/4 A Very large Burrough, 
•tending in . . the Market-pure of ftichmonain Yorkshire, 
consisting of three Dwelling Houses, and two large shops. 

+ 5 . In 14th to 16th c. sometimes used for the 
suburbs of a city, the portion lying outside the 
wall. Cf. contemporary use of F. bourg. 

' c ijpe Sir Ferumb. 1767 Til bay wer passed be borwgh. 
«* 1449 Merlin xviii. (18771 sox Kynge Araus hadde all day 
assailed the Caatoll of Aronaell, but . . nothings the! won tic, 
saf only thei hadde brente the bourgh without e. IU3 Lo. 
Bbrnkss Froiss. 1. cxc. 995 The gate, .bytwenethe. Tborowe 
and the cytie. [At Oxford, the suburb of St. Clement's, 
east of the Cherwell, is traditionally called 4 the Borough *.] 
8. Archaeological and historical uses. 

A. Adopted to translate Or. t and I* pagus 
in the sense of township or district. 

a 1747 Aw. Pott kb in T. Mitchell Aristeph. (xSss^ II. 
s6o 1 ne Athenians, .delivered in their names, together with 
the names of their father and borough. >970 Lamghorns 
Plutarch (1879* I. 81/9 Numa.. divided tne country into 
. .portions, which he celled pagi, or boroughs, sfigo Mau- 
rice Mar. 4 Met. Philos. 111 , Socrates was bom in a little 
burgh of Attica. 

b. Eng. Hist, in various arch, forms : used by 
some writers on the Old English period. See also 
Boro, Bourg, Burg, Burgh. 

187a E. Robertson Hist. Ess. Introd. xi The Burh, or 
burgh of early days. 1875 Stubhb Const, Hist. 1. v. 99 
The ' burh * of the Anglo-Saxon period was simply a more 
strictly organised form of the township. Ibid 93 note , The 
five Danish burhs . . had not only special privileges of their 
own, but a common organisation. 

7 . Comb, and Attrib . 

t A- Obs. law terms used Hist, by writers of 
1 6th c. onwards ; most recent writers retain the 
OE. spelling : burgh-bote [OE. burh-Mt ; cf. 
Boot sbXJ, a tax for the repair of fortresses; 
burgh-breohe [OE. burh-bt yce ; cf. Breach], 
close- breaking, burglary ; burgh-mote, borough* 
moot [OE. bmrh-gemot ; cf. Moor], the judicial 
assembly of a borough. 

1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc, xxxiii. 8a Power to charge one 
another with the maintenance of the Fortifications by an 
imposition called Burghbote. 1844 Lingamd A ngbo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) I. vi. 93i Burgh-hot* or contribution towards the 
maintenance of the burghs or places of defence. 1387 Trb- 
vika Higdon Rolls Ser. ll. 95 Burghbrechc a Frem»cUe bias- 
mure de court ou de cloys. 1598 Tatk in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
1. 4 Borrowbreach is interpreted Civitas rupta. 164s 
Termes do la Ley 44 Burbrcach . . trespasses done in Citte 
or Borough against the peace, a 1400 V sages of Wynchestro 
in Eng. Gilds 350 At he borghmot of seynt niycheL 1747 
Caktk Hist. hng. I. 311 A court or burghmote was held 
thrice a year for determining all causes between the in- 
habitants. 187a E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 130 The later 
county court of the Vicecomca or Sheriff, held three times 
a year as a Burh-gcmote in the leading burgh of the dis- 
trict 1880 Antiquary June 955 The ancient Burghmote 
horn of Ipswich. 

+ b. Other obs. compounds: borough -folk 
(OE. burh-folc ), the people of a town; burgh- 
kenning, coined by Stow as an etymological 
rendering of Barbican (I); burh-were, //. -weren 
[OE. burhwaru, -ware, - waran ], the people or 
community of a town, the townsmen. 

c moo Trtn. Coll. Horn. 89 pat burh folc hihten he heie 
strete. c XS50 Gen. 4 Ex. 1853 Kmor . . And his burgefolc 
fellin in wi. 1598 Stow Sunt , xxxiii. *1603' 304 A Burgh- 
Kening or Watch Tower of the Citric, c xaog Lay 98368 
Iherden ha burh -weren [1975 borh -men J hu hit was at ifaren. 
Ibid. 98399 Hi bi-hehte here borje-were auer mare freo laje. 

e. Attrib. and Comb, in sense 3, as borough - 
accountant, -arch ilect, -bailiff, - surveyor ; borough- 
rate, a rate levied by the municipality of a 
borough. Also with reference to parliamentary 
representation, as borough-constituency, -election , 
faction , -influence, -patron, -politics, -stave, - traitor , 
-tyrant, -voter, etc. ; borough-jobber, borough- 
jobbing - Borough-monger, -mongerino. 

x8xa Crabbs Tales , Patron x A •borough-bailiff", who to 
law was trained. >866 Bright Sp . Iret. a Nov. (1876) 193 
Wherever the •borough constituencies are so small, a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II. (1847) II. xi. 373 He would be no 
•borough-jobber. 1803 Bruited Pedest. Tour II. 345 Ex- 
altation by the usual gradations of •borough-jobbing, of 
courtier ising, and a peerage. sGu Edits. Rev. XVII 958 
Having . .prohibited the sale of seats by * borough-patrons. 
1863 H. Cox lmtit. 111. ix. 730 Householders . . paying 
poor-rates end *borough-rates. 1813 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
Xxxiil 81 Like asst of •borough-slaves, aubmittingto choose 
a second member at the dictation of Sir Francis nurdett 
Borough, obs. form x>£ Burrow, rabbit-hole, 
mound, and thelter $ and of Brough. 
BovmghrSngllgh (bNTd,l*qglfJ). [A partial 
translation of the Anglo-French tenure on Burgh 
Engloys, tenure in (an) English borough : Record- 
ing to Bkekstone so called because prevailing in 
certain boroughs, and because it was English as 
distinguished from French.] 

A custom or tenure in tome parts a! England, 
by which the youngest son inherits all the lands 
and tenements. . 
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tmf VsarBk. * Edw. Ill, n, pL j8(ed. 1679) II ad cn 
Nodofham teaures, fingloys «uid Burgh 

rrauncoues . . Contes las tenements dam Uuncestre mo rust 
aaiti an Burgh Engloye* deviant descender a le puisne fitz. 
» Dial. Laws qf Eng. l n. (16381 3! In’Burgha^gUth 
me younger soon* shall enjoy the tnhentanoe, and that in 
conscience. 1636 in Blount. 1667 £. Chamsmuyrx St* 
GU Brit* 1. 111. v. (.17431 In other (places) the youngest 

■pn inherits all the Land by a Custom called Borough-Eng- 
lish. 186 a Sat. Rev. 5 July 13 The extraordinary scene that 
would ensue if Parliament should, in one of its idle mo- 
ments. suddenly enact that the custom of Borough-English 
should prevail through the realm. s86e F. Pollock in 
Macm. Mag. XLVL 360 note, The custom of borough- 
English abounds in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, the neighbour- 
hood of London, and Somerset. In the midlands it is rare, 
and north of the Humber, .it does not seem to occur. 

Borough-head, incorrect f. Bohrow-bead. 
Borough-holder (bN’idjbJkildu). [f. Borooch 
+ Hqldjhi.] In certain Yorkshire boroughs : A 
person wno holds property by buigage tenure: 
see Borough 4. Modem dictionaries explain the 
word as - Bobsholder ; possibly this is the mean- 
ing in quot. j 738. 

171a Land* Gum* No. 3036/3 The humble Address of the 
Mayor . . Aldermen ana Assistants of the . . Borough of 
Rippon . . and of several Gentlemen and Borough-holders. 
1738 Hitt Crt. Exckeq. IL 37 The King's Borrough-Holders 
in every County. 

f Borough-kind. Obs. ran - >. [? f. Borough- 
English, after Gavelkind.] =* Borough-English. 

1977 Habrlsom England 11. ix. 11877) *03 Burrow kind in 
where the youngest is preferred before the eldest. 

Boroughlet (brrnllet). rare. [f. Borough + 
-let, dim. suffix ] A diminutive borough or town. 
1864 H. Maykbw German Life 4 Mann. 1 . 3 The moors 

• .from which the . . boroughlet . . is said to derive its name. 

t Borough-man. Obs. [OE. burhman ; see 
BoRoUoh and Man.] A townsman, citizen, burgess, 
b. In some Yorkshire boroughs : A burgage tenant. 
Borough-holder. 

e 1000 AClpric Voc. In Wr.-Wttlcker Voc. 140 Urbanus, 
burhsita, uel burhman. riao) Lav. 13441 Mom riche burh- 
mon her wende beon blide anan. sins After. R. 350 
Pilegrimes . . bikumen nout buruhmen ifie worldes buruh. 
e 1400 Destr* Troy xxi. 8570 pai here the burgh-men abacke 
to the bare walles. *708 Land. Gaz. No. 4434/10 The Bur- 
gesses. Borough men. Gentlemen and oilier substantial In- 
habitants within the Borough of Thirslc. 

Borough-master (bfrrdmfcstw). Also bu- 
rough-, burgh-, bourg- : and see Burgomaster. 
“f. Borough 4 Master ; in sense 1 imitated from 
u. burgcmecster .] 
fl A Dutch or Flemish burgomaster; some- 
times used incorrectly, and also extended to similar 
functionaries in other foreign countries (e. g., quot. 
1625 relates to Poland), b. The head of the 
municipality of certain Irish boroughs. Obs. 

1494 Fab van Ckron. vu. 436 And some of the borough 
musters of the sayde towns (Bruges], 1990 Grkbnb 
Nener too late (.1600) 14 The richest Merchant or grauest 
fiurghmaster. itfafl Purchas Pilgrim if. 1431 The Borrow- 
masters sell Wine. 1696 Land. Goa. No. 3178/4 The 
Borough Master, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Bo- 
rough of Bayle in Ireland. 

2 . The patron or * owner* of a Borough (3 c). 
a 183a Bkntham Mem. Wks. 1843 X. 337 Members . . are 
supposed to speak the sentiments of the borough-master 
who puts them in. 

Boroughmonger (birrAnixggai). [£ Bo- 
rough + Monger.] One who trades in parlia- 
mentary seats for boroughs. (A sarcastic desig- 
nation coined about the end of the 18 th c., and very 
frequently used in the discussions on electors 
reform up to 183 a.) Hence Boroughmonger v. 
rare ; Boroughmongering vbl. sb . and ppl, a . ; 
Bo'roughmongerjr, the arts and practices of a 
boroughmonger. 

1704 Mathias Pure. Lit . (1798) 309 An Impudent, un- 
qualified intrusion of Borough mongering Mercers. 1809 
Sir Fr. the Reformer 9 He swears eternal detestation To 
borough-mongers of the nation. i8ao Blackw. Mag. VII. 
677 Worse even than base boroughmongry. 1631 Sm 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. jij The awful danger of extinguish- 
ing Borough-mongers. 1836 Hob. Smith Tin Trump* (1876) 
68 Borougnmongers— an extinct race of beasts of prey. 1A44 
Disbar li Coningsby nr. Iv. ie6 The boroughmongering of 
our own times. 1846 Ht. Mabtinrau Hut* Peace IL nr. 
iiL 417 By this [Relorm] bill, the practice of boroughmon- 
gery was cut up by the roots. 1847 L Hunt Men* Worn* 

# Bks. L xiiL eij 1 Never borough-oongered with it,* says 

® WC J" /A J*n- (*876) 135 The 

Reform Bill . . disturbed the boroughmongers to a remark- 
able degree, step Edits. Rev* April 497 They represented 
either Downing Street or a score of boroughmongering poem 
BOBOUglb-VMTO (.UrrdrIV). Forms: X burh- 
aerdffc (also Hist* in 9), 2 burhreve, 9 boroogb 
reeve, [f. Borough + Reeve.] 
f n. A governor of a town or city; esp. the 
official who before the Norman Conquest repre- 
sented the king** authority for fiscal and other 
purposes in boroughs, as the ulr^prifa (Sheriff) 
aid in shires. The office seems to have been sub- 
stantially identical with that of PoavnnvB, 

. noNALHneChft hi Wr.-Wfilckar VoL ito Prater uel 
prefect**, uel qussstor, burhxerefa. civs* Leg. Kath* 19*7 
Com a buihvuve ferig. orbit prqfbetusl as H pet wea pm 


den ud es budel fiSSi Pxabson Early 4 Mid* Ages Eng. T. 
84 The prsefectus, or burh-gerefa, was rather a royal than 
a civic officer.} 

b. The chief municipal officer in certain unin- 
corporated English towns, before the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835. 

«8oS Chrm. in Ann. Keg. 335/1 The weavers assembled., 
near Manchester . . Mr. Starkie, the Boroughreeve strove 
to persuade them to disperse, but in vain. 1846 M'Culloch 
Acc. Brit . Empire 11854; II. 191 The officer of the king, 
called port-reeve or borough-reeve. s 08 i Mobley Cobden 
1 . sat He was intolerant of the small politics of the Borough- 
reeve and the Constables. 1885 Manch. Exam, so Mar. 8/4 
He filled the office of boroughreeve, or chief magistrate, of 
Salford in 1839. 

Borongllfthip (bn-riftp). rare. (Two words : 
(t) (* Borough + -ship, answering in formation 
(though without historical connexion) to OE. 
burhscipe ; (a) f. OE. borh pledge, security (see 
Borrow) + -ship.] 

L A township; the fact of constituting a bo- 
rough or township. 

c loeo i£i.PBic Gloss, in Wr.AValcker Voc* 144 Munici • 
phtm, burhscipe. s86e Macm. Mag. Mar. 415 They could 
not have kept up tribeship, and they took instead of it, 
their borougnship,— which . . consisted in a making up of 
social tribes on neighbourhood, instead of kindred on blood. 

2 . The condition of being security for the good 
behaviour of neighbour ; Frank-pledoe. 

1864 Reader 33 July 
or lawbinding of the 
fuT be ha 1 ‘ 


other's lawful 

t BoTOT&gh-te:nur6. 

English. 


. The . . Institution of bort 

mdholders as pledges, each for the 


Obs. rare. — Borough- 


a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1693) 107 Their young 
brothers, by burrough-tenurc, have got the estate from 
them. 

BoTOUgh^town. arch. Forms: see Borough. 
[f. Borougu + Town. Cf. OE. burhttln enclosure 
surrounding a castle (as in the place-name/torto*).] 
A town which is a borough. Still sometimes 
applied to Irish municipal boroughs. Cf. Bua- 
rows-town {Sc.). 

kiooo Woman's Lament 31 iGr.) Sindon burgtunas bre- 
rum beweaxne. I 

138a Wvclif Joshua vii. 3 Of the buntown [1388 the citee] 
Bethel. 1393 Lang. P. Pi. C. iv. 1x3 Hit ya mqt semly . .in 
cyte lie in borwton pat vsurers o|?er regratours . . Be fraun- 
chised for a free man. iaBo Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxliiL 
988 Thurgh every Cyte and good Burgh tounes in Engloud. 
x6os Holland Pliny (16341 1 . 88 One Borough Towne of 
Komane Citizens, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. L 1. 67 
Edenborough. .was but a Burrough Town within the Dio- 
cess of Saint Andrews. 1839 Cappkb Topogr . Diet. 105a 
Wexford, a seaport . . shire, assize, and borough town, 
t BOTOWG, bOTOn, a. Obs. [? corruption of 
Bobbkl (though this form does not appear there).] 
f Homely, unlearned. Also as quasi 
1379 Tombon Calvin's Sena. Tim. 953/1 He vseth that 
boro we kinde of speache. 1611 Broughton Require Agreestu 
ax Our Lordes Prayer . . in vulgar Greeke for the borous. 
Borow(e, obs. form of Borrow v . 

Borraohlo, var. of Borachio, Obs. t wine-skin. 
Borral-tree. Sc. rare- 1 . Meaning uncertain ; 
perhaps 'hollow tree* : Jamieson suggests that Hogg 
may have meant Bouu trek ; on which conjecture 
the word has since been given in dictionaries and 
books on botany os an actual name of the Elder. 

sSzS Hooo Brownie I. ax6 Round the hillock, on the lea. 
Round the auld borral tree. Or bourock by the burn-side. 

Borratoae : see Borato. 

Borrel, borel (barrel), a. arch. Forms : 4 
borelvl, bnrel(l, 5 borelle, 6 borrell, Sc. burell, 
burrell, 7-9 borrel, borel. [Conjectured to be 
an attrib. use of borel, BurbljA 'coarse clothing'; 
the adj. and the sb. appear in the same forms in 
14th Cj. but in Eng. writers from Caxton onwards 
the ad), is borrel, borel, while the sb. is regularly 
barrel \ burel. Sense a seems to be a development 
of 1, which appears much earlier. See Bobowe.] 
fl. Belonging to the laity. Obs. (or arch.) 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x. a86 And (nnne shot borel derkes 
ben abasched, to blame jow or to greue. C1386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 164 And moore we seen of erratea aecree thynges 
Than burel [so in 4 MSS., lleng. burell. Corpus borel!, 
HarL borel] folk al though they weren kynges. a Mao 
Occlkvk De Reg. Prime, u Some of hem (priests] beu as 
borelle folkes be. c 1373 Gascokims Fruitss Warre xxviii, 
Bycause they covet more than borrell men. i860 Wabter 
Sea-Board * D. II. 473 As with the lay and borrel man, so 
too with Bishop, Priest, or Deacon. 

2 . Unlearned, rude ; rough, arch. (In quot X513 
■aid of spears ; c£ Boiarova, BoiarEROua.) 

15x3 Douglas Atneis Prol. 48 Weill ma I schaw my burell 
busteous thocht. Ibid* vu. xiL 56 Bayr in thair handls lance 
•tavia and burrell speris. 1370 Gascoigne Flowers Wlcs. 
(1387) in My borrell braineieall too blount To givea gesee. 
iM Giu. Sacr* Philos, u 63 His words seeme borrd and 
rude. 1797 Comelt e Lam Diet* s. v. Bordel, Borel-folkes, 
drunkards, and epicures, which the Scotch now call burieb 
folk. tlaS Scott F* M. Perth v, A coarse, ignorant, 
borral man like ma, 1870 Mooaia Earthly ParTL u 318 
t j. meh bm borel (oik. 

iJorrel, var. of Borel, Sc., an auger. 

J BorrioO (bprf*ko)< Also borico. [Sp. t dim. 
burn*] A little donkey. (Only an alien word.) 


1648 Gaoe West fud. iv. (1655) *3 We travailed l&e 
Spanish Dow upon our little Boricoea, or Assca. aM 
Sparks Biogr. IX. vi. 338 Our boys .. make a Pope and 
a Devil of old cast clothes, mount them on a bornco. 
t Bo TTOW, sb. Obs. exc. Hist * Forms : l borg, 
1-3 borh, 8*4 bor), (3 barb), 3-4 boro, borowe, 
4 borou, Sc. borwoh, (bourgh), 4-5 borwe, 4-7 
borow(e, borgh(e, 5 Sc. borob(o, (brugb, bo- 
rough 6 boro, borge, {Sc. broohe). 6-7 borrowo, 
6-7, 9 borrow, (o Hist, borh boroh). [OE. fiwg, 
borh str. masc., -* MHG. bore, borg, Dn. borg pledge, 
loan, f. root of OTeut Herg-an str. vb. to protect : 
see Barge v . Sense 4 is f. Borrow r. 1 ] 
fl. A thing deposited as security, a pledge; a 
guarantee, boll ; suretyship ; ransom, deliverance. 
To borrow : as a pledge. To lay to borrow : to put 
in pledge, to pawn. In senses 1 and s already 
obsolete or arcnaic in England in Spenser's time ; 
but retained in Sc. Law* 

0973 Thorpe’s Laws l. 374 (Bosw ) Ic wille, flat mlc 
maim sy undrr borga. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 73 Haora god- 
fadcrcs and heore aodmodcrcs scullcu , . bco 111 bones at ^a 
funstan. a 1300 Cursor M. 83793 pat soru, pat Dakins 
horgh us fra tnai boru. 1373 Harbour Bruce 1. 635 Thar- 
till in-to borwoh draw I Myn herytage. c 1483 Chauckr 
L. G. W* 3105 Hauyth here of myn harta blod to borwe i( 
that ye wele. r 1386 Chauckr Ants. T. 764 Kch of hem 
hadde leyd hisfeitn to borwe. c i46o^fV Penny viL 5 With- 
outen brugh & wed. 134a- 3 Act 34 33 Hen. Vfll* xsvii. $ 58 
Pledges or bora ws to pay the kinges fine. 1379 Srs Ntra Skefk. 
Cat. May 150 Nay. . by my deare borrow 1 gloss, that is our 
Saviour, the commen pledge of all men’e debts to dmlh). 
1631 Rutiirbpobd Lett. 19 1186a) 1 . 80 It cannot stand with 
Hia honour to die in the borrows (as we uae to aay) and 
lose thee. 1814 Scott Wav. I. xv. aa8 (They] concussed 
them into giving borrows (pledges), to enter into captivity 
again, i860 C. Inner Scott. Mid. Ages 184 If a thief could 
find no lmrch he was hanged. 

t b. Hence in OE. and early ME. On, to borrow : 
on security, by way of loan. Obs. 

a 900 Thorpe’s Laws I. 53 (Bosw. > Gif fin Ieoh to borge 
eelle. z-973 Rushm. Gosp. Matt. v. 43 Jhem |»e wille on 
borg nioma set be ne beo unge}>wa;re. a 1300 Cursor M. 
6144 Fra |n* folk .. pe folk of israel to boru Asked eilueren 
vessel . . And cluthen 1418 in Jeffrey Hist. Roxburghsk* 
IV, i. 89 The Earl not having occupied the land, let the 
same ' to borch * to the abbot on May 1418. 

f 2 . Of persons: A surety, nonage; bail, de- 
liverer from prison. Obs. 
a xooo Laws of , Ethelred L 1 . in Thorpe’s Laws 119 Sette 

S treuwe borjas. a isoo Trim. Coll. /loin. 17 Here god- 
Jcres sullen . . ben here borejes tojenes Gode. c xaofi 
Lay. 31077 Ich wulle his on barh beon [c 1*7$ borh). a 1340 
Hampole Psalter 497 Answcrc for me, that is, be borgh of 
myn ameudynge. 1377 Lanul. P. PI* vu. 8i t For liccttres 
borwen cuenno and ner bora he is god almyjti. 1470 Habd- 
ino Ckron. ccxix. iv. 4 , 1 shalbe youre borowe. a iri Wyatt 
De Prof undis* Ps. exxx, From depth of death . . 1 hce have 
1 called, O I.ord, to be my borrow, sags Abp, Hamilton 
Catech. 190 The godfather End godmother .. ar maid bor- 
row is or souerteia for the barnc. 1609 Skunk Reg. MaJ. 8 
He may recover the possession of the lands, he findand ane 
borghe. 18x9 Scott Ivankee II. x. 176 Retain as borrows 
luy two priests. 

t b. / dare be borrow, etc. : ‘ I’ll warrant', * I'll 
be bound*. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Alin* Poems [ 1840)41 The womman wan woo, _ 
I dare be borwe. c 1460 7 ‘owneley Myst. ajt, 1 simile be' 
his borghe to-yere He folys no more payn. 

t o. To find {take) God, Mahoun, St. Blase, St. 
George, etc. to borrow, i e. as security for one's 
truth, good faith, or honour ; later as an assevera- 
tion -■ in God's name, By St. George, St. George 
to speed 1 St.John to borrow! a Scotch formula 
at parting {—au revpir), as to the origin of which 
see qnot. X470. Obs. 

a 1330 Otuel 305 Ich wole finde mahoun to borwe, Ich wile 
be redt erliche to morwe. c 1386 Cmauckw Sqrs. 7 ‘. 596, I 
hidde fro hytn my sorwe And took hym by the hood, seine 
John to borwe. 1393 Gower Com f 11 . 34 But I dare take 
God to borwe. 14S3 Jab. I. Kino's Q. xxiii, With mony 
'fare wele 'and 'sauct lohne to borowe*. c X470 Henry 
Wallace m. 336 Thar leyfT thal tuk, with conforde . . Sanck 
Ihone to borch, - hai suld meyt bailie agayne. 1M9 Skelton 
Albany 506 Saanct George to borrowe. Ye shall have schame 
and sorrowe. 1330 Lyndksay Pafyngo joi We sail . . tnak 
Jow saif: we fynd sanct Blase to borgh. 1333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II.5X9 AU salbe weill.Ifind row God to borrow. 
1348 Hall Ckron. (i8oo> 416 Now sent George to borowe, 
let us set forward. 1360 uoall Royster D. nr. vfii. 77 What 
then? Sainct George to bo row, our Ladies Knight. 

8. Hist, (usually with obs. spelling.) A friBborh 
(lit. 'pledge of peace') or tithing, which in early 
England was an association of ten neighbouring 
householders who were jointly answerable before 
the law, ' so that if one of the ten men offend, the 
other nine may bring him to right ’ ; afterwards 
called liberum plepum and Frankpledge, the 
word firiO 1 peace r having been corrupted into 
'free*. There is no direct evidence that in OE. 
borh was used a %-fritborh, but in 16th c. borowe 
appears as a synonym of 'tithing* or ' frank- 
pledge’, and from that period to the present time 
many writers have confused it with Bobouqh, 
Cf. BoRBOWHJLADt BoBSHOLDXR. 

1381 Lombards Kiren. 1. Hi. (1588) 1$ The chiefs men of 
the fires pledges within that Borow or Tithiog. 1870 E. 
iRookkison Hist. Ess. 119 Every Borowe orTything. 
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4 . A borrowing, rare - 1 . 

tin Sham IVint. T. i. il. 39 Of your Royatl prewnco, lie 
adventure The borrow of a Wecke. 

6 . Comb, and Attrib., ml (in sense 1) borrow- 
breaoh (only Hist., OE. borhbrvce\ breach of 
covenant ; borrow-roll (Sc. borgh-roiv), a mort- 
gage 'foil. Also Borrowgage, Borkowgang, 

BoRHOW-HEAI), BORKOWHOOU, B0R8H1 »LDER. 

apsoK. jElfskd Laws Hi. in Thorne's Laws * 8 (title) He 
Hors-bryce. Ibid. /Ercebiacepen borges-bryce . . gebete 
mid brim pundum. r xgg© Sir J. Balfour PractiiksyjSA) 
jB The Serjand aucht to present nttachiamentift and borgli- 
ruwift that ar fundin in his handis. 1844 Lingard Anglo* 
Sax. CM. (1838)11.1.7 'The hot of borhbryce', or penalty 
tor breach of covenant. 

+ Bo'rrow, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Meaning and 
origin uncertain : said of the pitch of a wall. 

1679 pLor Stafierdsh. (1686) 16a These [walls of blast 
furnace | according as they may be pitched less traiishuw, 
or more borrow ; will mend . . or alter the nature of the 
Iron ..The Iron mode in a borrow wotk is much more 
lough. 

Borrow (bp-reu), v.l Forms: 1 borgian. 3 
boru, 3-5 borwe, 4 5 boron, borewe, 4-6 
borowe, (5 boro(o, bourowe, bor(o)wyn, bor- 
won, borwne), 5-6 borow, (6 burow), 7 bor- 
row®, 4- borrow. [OE. dorian, f. borg, fork 
pledge, surety (Borrow sb .) ; cf. OHG. borgM to 
take heed, f. Horg (? object of care), MHG., mod. 
G. borgen to borrow, f. MUG. borg pledge. J 

I. To give security for, take on pledge. 

1 . tram. a. To take (a thing) on pledge or secu- 
rity given for its safe return ; b. To take (a thing) 
on credit, on the understanding of returning it, or 
giving an equivalent ; hence, to obtain or take the 
temporary use of (a thing recognized as being the 
property of another, to whom it is returnable). 
Const, of, rarely from, formerly at. 

The essential notion of tiorrowitig originally was the secu- 
rity given for the safety of the thing so taken : the essential 
notion now is that the thing U the property of another and 
liable to be returned , the only security given being often 
the undertaking, formal or implied, that it shall be so 
returned when we have used it. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalm xxxvi[i]. 21 (Hosw.) Rorgak se synfulla 
and na gefillh. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 43 pum pe wy lie at 
|»e borgian ne wym t>u him. 1097 K. Glouc. 393 He . . leyde 
. . hys broker to wedde Nurmandye, And borwede of hym 
bervppe an hondred h°usend marc. 01340 Hamfolk /V. 
Comsc. 3919 Thai may nathyng begg ne borowe. c 1430 Syr 
Gener. 8775 Whi he bourowed it oT him sue. im Cover- 
imlk a Liar. v. 3 Let vs borowe money of the kinge vpon 
vsury. 155a Hulokt, Rorowe of Peter to paye Paule . . 
wher as a man doth Rorow of one to paye an other. 1691 
Hobbks Leviath . 11. xxii. 116 If the person of the Body 
Politique . . borrow mony of r stranger. 1769 Junius Lett. 
t 4 This nation will not bear . . to see new millions bor- 
rowed. sMo Tyndall Gtac. 1. 1 93. 156, 1 borrowed a hand- 
kerchief from Lauencr. 

O. Arith. In Subtraction , when the number to 
lie subtracted in one denomination is greater than 
that of the minuend, To transfer to the latter 
mentally the equivalent of a unit of the next higher 
denomination, compensating or 1 [laying back " for 
this at the next step in the process. 

1494 Blundfvil Kxerc. 1. (ed. 7) 91 Take 6 out of nothing, 
which will not bee, wherefore you must borrow 60. 1881 
Fitch Lett. Teaching xi. 396/9 from 3 1 cannot ; Borrow u>\ 

2 . fig. To render oneself indebted for ; to make 
temporary use of (something not one's own) ; 
used, e.g. of temporal possessions, with notion of 
their being only lent to us, not given. More usually 
of immaterial things : as, to adopt (thoughts, ex- 
pressions, modes of conduct) from another person, 
or (words, idioms, customs, etc.) from a foreign 
language or people; to obtain (a temporary 
favour) by request; to derive (one's authority, 
etc.) from another, as opposed to holding it by 
inherent right ; to draw (a comparison, inference, 
suggestion) from some source alien to the subject 
in nand ; to adopt (something) for other than its 
normal purpose. Const, from, of formerly at. 

As applied to the adoption of foreign words or customs, 
it properly implies that the adoption ih merely temporary ; 
but this restriction is now often disregarded, esp. by writers 
on philology ; cf. Loan-word. 

a tons Ancr. R . tcu pet is riht religiun, pc* euerich . . 
boruwe et tisse urakele worlds so lute! so he euer mei, of 
mete, of clofte, of eihte. c 1380 Wyclip De Dot. Eccles. 
SeL Wks. III. 434 Wibout autorite borewid of ober. 1398 
Trkvisa Earth. De /'. R. vhl xviL (1495) 395 The mone 
hath no lyght of henelf, but borowyth and tukyth of the 
plente of tne tonne. 1403 Jasl 1. King's O. 1. v, 1 in pur- 
pose, at my boke. To borowe a slope, at thilke tyme began. 
1849 Latimbr Serm. be/. Edw. VI, (Arb.) 80 Let hym bo- 
rowe example at Salomon, 1999 Shaks. John v. L 51 In- 
ferior eyes That borrow their behauiours from the great. 
1600 Holland Lhy xxiv. xxii. 594 You were best therefore 
to borrow [sumeret] some respite of time of the Embassa- 
dours. atfey Drydbn Virg. Georg, 1. 06 Borrow part of 
Winter for tny Com. 1708 A. Bxdpord Temple Mus. vl 113 
The Rabbles would, .borrow Words from other Languages. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. xi. 184 Their [the Romans'] 
Music and Poetry was always borrowed and adopted. 
a 1847 K. Hamilton Row. 4 Ptmishm . Iv. (1853) 185 The 
illustrations are borrowed from the fowls of heaven ana from 
the flowers of the field. 1878 Jowbtt Plate (ed. s) IV. 15 


No men can be happy who, to borrow Plato's illustration, 
is leading the life of an oyster. 

f II. To lx? surety lor, be good for, ransom, save. 

+ 8. tram. To be surety for, go bail for; to 
ransom, redeem, release by paying a ransom, Obs. 

a saw Cursor M. 93793 pat soru pat nakins borgh us fra 
moi ooru. 1397 Lanul. /’. /'/. B. tv. 109 He shal rest in my 
xiokkes, And pat os long© as he lyueth ' but lowenesse hym 
borwe. € 1330 Palsgk. 461 If thou bo taken prisoner .. I 
wyll not Iwrowe the. 1609 Skene Reg. Mai. 107 Gif the 
Lord of the Court, to nuhom the defender U borrowed, he* 
diverse Courts ; he quha borrowes him, sail assigne to the 
Iiersewer ane cerioine day and place, c 1783 Ballad * Young 
Behie * iv. in Child Ballads 11. 466/1 O giu a lady woud bor- 
row me, At her stirrup-foot 1 woud rin. 

+ 4 . transf. To give Hecurity or safely to; to 
lease, rescue, save ; to defend, protect. (With this 
cf. Bkrgh v. to protect. &e also lk mien v.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M . 5386 Me borud noght hot godd allan. 
f *35® Med. MS. iu A rckaol. XXX. 3C8 Yat day fro 
feueres it schall y borwe. a 1400 Cor. Myst. (1841) 431, I 
pray to God. .That he us borwe fro syrifulle shame. xesa 
World 4 Child in HazL Dodxl. 1. 269 borne good word that 
1 may say To borrow mans soul from blame. 

+ b. absol. To warrant, ‘ be bound', assert con- 
fidently. Cf. Borrow sb. 2 b. Obs. 

c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degre 451. I shall borowe for seven yere 
He snail not wedde my doughter dere. 1590 ( >rkknk Neuer 
too late\ i6ow) 94 Wonder twas in her eyne Fire and water 
should combine : If th' old saw did not borrow, Fire is louc, 
and water sorrow. 

Borrow (lyw«), v? Naut, [Derivation un- 
certain ; connexion with Borrow v\ 2 (as if it 
were ' to l>orrow, encroach upon, what belongs to 
the bind or the wind') seems far-fetched ; possibly 
the original sense was ‘ to shelter' : see Burrow.] 

intr. ‘To approach closely either to land or 
wind.' Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867. 

i6aa K. Hawkins I'oy.S. Sea (1847) 108 It is not good to 
borrow neere the shore, but to give it a fayre birth. 170a 
Loud. Gas. No. 3781/4 No Ship to borrow nearer the Har- 
bour than that Perch, i860 Merc. Alar. Mag. VII. 70 To 
borrow on the breakers of the spit to within 8 or 10 fathoms. 

Borrowable (ty-rou^b’l), a. rare. [f. Bor- 
row v? 4 -AiiLK .1 That can lie borrowed. 

iBai I.. Hunt ludtca/or'No. 731 1833) II. 168 That descrip- 
tion of property which may emphatically be called borrow- 
able. 1889 Pall Mall Budget 19 June 11/1 ' Buyable’ as 
well as borrowable from the circulating libraries. 

+ Bo rrowage. [f- Borrow sb. and v. 4 -age.] 

1 . Suretyship. 

<*1440 Prom/ Parts. 44 Borwage, fidejussio. 

2 . The act of borrowing from another. 

*577 Harrison England 11. viii. (1877) 176 Requiting 
him with the like borownge as he hath vsed toward ine in 
his discourse. 

Borrow®, obs. form of Borough, Borrow. 
Borrowed (bp-nmd), ///. a. [f. Borrow v. 1 -kd.] 

1 . Taken on lonn. Borroiued days \ see Bor- 
rowing vbl. sb.' c. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. xoj A borowed bene sette I noght 
he hym. 1646 Sir. T. Hhownk Pseud. Ef., So it is usual 
among us . . to ascribe unto March certain borrowed days 
from April. _ 1688 Anew. Talon's Plea 37 The Palace .. 
where he resides, being but a borrowed house. 1858 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. IV. 245 He rode away . . on a Ixirrowcd 
horse, which he never returned. Scotch Pop. Rime , But 
when the borrowed days were gane, The three silly hoggs 
cam hirplan’ harae. 

2 . trarnf. and fig. Taken or used at second-hand, 
not one's own; assumed, counterfeit, ‘put on'; 
adopted or adapted for the nonce. 

1971 Golding Calvin on Ps. i. x A borowed maner of 
speech. i896 Spknsrm E. Q. hi. xii. 14 Her bright browes 
were deckt with borrowed haire. 1691-31 Laud 7 Serm. 
(1847) 8 Mast of the later divines are for the borrowed sense. 
176a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixvii. 81 [Bcdlow] had tra- 
velled over many parts of Europe under borrowed names. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex.Phys. .SV.xxxvi. (1847)408 If 
comets shine by borrowed light. 1880 F. Hall in 19M 
Cent . Sept 426 Has borrowed English been a peculiarity of 
the last two or three centuries? ' 

Borrowee (bpw»f*)- rare. [f. as prec. + -KE.] 
One from whom something is borrowed. 

1889 Spectator 13 June 779/a Nobody ever met a borrower 
who was not savage at a refusal, unless the bonrowee were 
a bank. 

Borrower (ly [ f - M P re c. + -*»•] 

1 . One who takes a thing on security or on credit. 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 44 Borware (1499 borower], mutuator, 
sponsor. i6ox Shaks. Ham. u lit 75 Neither a borrower, 
nor a lender be. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 15 Here 
are both to the Lender and Borrower great Advantages. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. N. I. ti. iv. 360 Sober people are 
universally preferred as borrowers. 1879 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 314 The borrower should be under no obligation 
to repay either capital or interest. 

2 . transf ana fig. One who adopts a thing, uses 
it temi>orarily, or takes it at second-hand. 

z6os Shaks. Macb . 111. i. 97, 1 most become a borrower of 
the Night. For a darke home, or twsioe. xygo Harris 
Hermes Wks.(i84x)R36 We have been remarkable borrowers, 
as our multiform language may sufficiently shew. 1876 M. 
Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 9x5 He .. would m>t have b&ome 
thus a borrower from Jesus. 

tBoTrow-gage. Obs. [f. Borrow sb. + Gage ; 
the two words being equivalents from different 
langs.l Fledge. 

1303 R- Brunne Hemdl. Synne 9576 pou settest ky wife ya 
borgnegage. 


t BomwgUg. Obs. Forms : 4 borgli®- 
isiif, 4 Sc. borowgange, (erron. borrowgana), 
7 Sc. borrowgang(®. [f. Borrow sb. 4 Gang (act 
of going) ; app. implying the existence of a phrase 
4 to go borrow'; et. to go bail.] Suretyship; the 
responsibility incurred by a surety. 

1303 K. Brunne Hand/. Synne 9589 Quyte k* way] oute 
of borghegang. #11379 ? Barbour St. hgipciane 067, I 
kepyt noent pe borowgane 1 drew hyr ine. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 48 The pledges . . either . . confes their borrow- 
gange . . or they deny the samine. 
t Borrow-head 1 (bp-rehed). Obs. exc. Hist. 
[f. Borrow sb. 3 + Head ; cf. Borsholdih. The 
fuller form friibot hheved occurs in the (Latin) 
Laws of Edward the Confessor xx. Writers from 
the 1 6th c. onwards have often confounded Bor- 
row sb. 3 with Bohough ; hence the incorrect form 
borough-head \ commonly adopted in dictionaries.] 
Originally the head of a fribborh or tithing (see 
Borrow sb. 3) ; the word, with its synonyms Bora- 
holder, Hkadbcrough, afterwards came to denote 
a parochial officer, now called a Petty Constable. 

iS0t Lambardk Eiren. i. iii. (160a) 13 Borowhead, Bore- 
holder and Tythingman, bee three severall names of one 
selfe same office and do signifie The chicfe man of the free 
pledges within that Borowe or Tything. 1813 Sir H. Finch 
Law ( 16361 336 The conseruator of peace. . In a Tything [is 
called] a petie Constable, Borsholdcr, Head-Borough, Third- 
borough, Roroughheod, Tything-man, or Chiete pledge. 
i8s? • fouLM. Smith Parish tax Tything-man, borsholdcr, 
borrowhead, head borough, chief-pledge, or provost. 

t BoTrowhead s£ f -hood, obs, [f. Borrow 

sb. 2 4 -head, -hood.] Suretyship. 

#*1380 Wvcuf SeL Wks. III. 10 pe boruheed of Crist |«t 
witnessik ech trewe mannis trube- ?#» *500 Robin Hood 
(RitHon) 1. i. 955 Of the borowe hode thou spekest to me 
Herde I never ere. 

Borrowing (lywu.iij), vbl. sb.' [f. B orrow v.i] 
The action of the verb Borrow (senses 1, a); 


taking on loon, taking at second-hand, etc. ; also 
cotter ., that which is borrowed. 

*539 Tavern kr Erasm. Prov. 46 The Englysh prouerbe 
. . testyfyeth that he that gocth n borowynge, goeth a sor> 
owynge. x$6a J. Hey wood Prov . 4 Eptgr. U867) 15 
Sauymg by borowyng, tyll we be in dct. a 1630 S. Page 
in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. li. 3 Our food and raiment, 
the necessaries of life, are borrowings. 1649 Fuller Holy 
4 Pro/. St. 11. xxiii. 147 Confession puts the difference be- 
twixt stealing and burrowing. 1830 Coleridge Table T. 
x 1 1 So borrow as to repay by the very act of borrowing. 
188a J. W. Lego Liturgical Colours it. 14 These colours 
. .seem to be a modem borrowing from Rome. 

t b. In certain obsolete phrases : To do, give, 
lend borrowing : to lend. To take borrtnuing : to 
borrow. To ash in borrowing : to ask as a loan. 

*-1380 Wyclih Wks. (1880) 977 pat .. borwyng and lyn- 
ynge be frely don to pore men. xsfla — Prov. xxii. 7 lie 
that taketh borewing, serunnt is of the usurer. — Luke vi. 
34 If }e ^yuen borwynge to hem, of whiche )c hopen to take 
ajen, what grace is to you ? c 937© Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in 
Scot. Poems 16/A C. (1801) 11. 398 Sowmes of silver fra him 
[he] ast In borrowing. 1573 Seer Edinb. ibid. II. 987 Lend 
vs ane borrouing of four auld blak belli*. 

c. Borrowing days\ the last three days of 
March (Old Style), said in Scottish folk-lore to 
have been borrowed by March from April, and 
supposed to be specially stormy. (So in Cheshire 
the first eleven days of May are called borrowed 
days , because in Old Style they belonged 1 
1940 Cempl. Scot. 38 The borial blastis of the t 

ing dais of marche. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. 1. 

the borrowing days. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, The 
bairns' rime says, the want blast of the borrowing days 
couldna kill the three silly poor hog.lams. 

Borrowing (bpT<x»,iij), vbl. sb? Naut. [f. 
Borrow v . 2 ] Sailing close to land or to the wind. 

1699 R. Hawkins Yoy. S. ^><*(1847) 117 The norther part 
of the bay hath foule ground, and rockes under water ; and 
therefore it is not wholesome borrowing of the mayne. 

Bo r r o w i ng, (pi. <*• [£ Borrow v.' 4 -ing 2 .] 
That borrows. Hence Bo rrowingly adv. 

1640 Bromb Sparagus Card. t. iii, I hope you will not .• 
urge me beyond patience with your borrougning attempts. 
Ibid. Your countenance . . lookes so borrowingly. 1859 
Dickens Dorrit ix, They eyed him with borrowing eyes. 
1866 Crump Banking vii. 148 As an import to the lending 
country, and as an export to the borrowing country, 
t BoT T O W hip. Obs. rare. ■■ Borrow aor. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 44 Borwagc [K. borweshepe], fide- 
jussto, 

Boraholder (bp'iS|hJvldai). Obs. exc. Hist, 
Also 6 borsolder, 6-8 boaholder, 7 bun- 
holder, 9 in historical writers bora-, borha-oaldor. 
[The spelling borghesaldre in the AF. Statutes of 
the Realm (I. 233) points to OE. *borges aldor, f. 
borges, gen. case of borh (Borrow sb. 3) 4 Alder 
sb? Not connected with Borough.] 

The chief of a tithing (Borrow sb. 3) or frank- 
pledge ; afterwards a parish officer identical in 
functions with the Petty Constable ( « Borrowhead, 
Hradborough, Tithingman). (Also fig.) 

9936 Act r8 Hen. V/lf, x, Euery . . hedborowe, thyrd- 
borowe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1609 Sir E. 
Hoby Letter to T. //. 3, 1 dispatched this paper, as my 
Borsholdcr. x6xB Dalton Country Just, in Halliwell 
Shaks. VI. 394 There be other officers of much, like autho* 
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Hty to our constables, as the borsholden In Kent, the third- 
borow In Warwickshire, and tho lythingman and burrow- 
head, or headborow, or chiefe-pledge in other places. tM 
Lend* Gas. No. 1357/1 His Majesty doth hereby strictly 
Charge all Constables, Churchwardens. Headboroughs, 
Tythingmen. Borsholden, and other Parish Officers. 1768 
Hi.ackstone Comm. I. 156 The antient headborougn$, 
tuhing-men, and borsholders, were made use of to serve as 
petty constables, 1897 Tovlm. Smith Parish 1 < Elsewhere, 
the name headborough, and elsewhere that or bonholder, 
was and is in use. 1879 E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 114 The 
. . Parish Constable and beadle, representatives or the 
Itorh’s Kaldorand the Bode or messenger of the Court. 

BOTStffiU. local. Alio 7 boital. [?f. OE. 
bcork a hill (Barrow jd.l) + OE. sttgel^e, Stile. 
But the explanation * seat on the fide or pitch of a 
hill' given by Bp. Kennett (see Halliwell), suggests 
OE. *beorh^steatt.'\ (Sec quot.) 

1674 Ray <J. ♦ E. Country Wds. 50 Bostal ', a way up a 
~ ublet among Hills 

known in the South 

-IS4 Contemp. Rett. 

Aug. 330 1 he steep paths which wind up to the summit [of 
the Downs) retain their Saxon name of borstalls. 

t Boretax* Obs. rare- 1 . ? Some kind of axe. 

t xjoo Some Husbandm. iu Pot. Songs 151 Mi bil ant my 
bontax, 

Borstan, obs. form of Burst. 

Boratyan, variant of Buhtian, Obs., cloth. 

Bort (bj^xt>. Also 7 bourt, 9 boart. [Pos- 
sibly a. OF. bord, bort, bastard ; the word is used 
in mod.F. (Littrd, supplement) as bard and bort, but 
is not in Cotgr. 1611.] The fragments removed 
from diamonds in cutting, when too small for 
jewellery ; also diamonds of too coarse a quality for 
jewellery : used to make diamond powder. 

ides Malynes Amc. Law-Merch.j 4 The Flat Diamonds, 
which are in the superficies of the Bourt of Diamonds, and 
arc impure, commonly beaten therefore into j>owder for the 
vse of the other Diamonds, that are cut and polished by 
the Millnc. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 . 11. viii. J53 In 
a flat press, where under steel wheels, the diamonds are 
fastened, and with its own bort are worn into what cut 
the artist pleases. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. say 
Drills are selected from needle-shaped pieces of bort. 

Boruigh, boruwen, obs. forms of Bokhow. 

Boru(3, obs. form of Borough. 

BoTaret. Chem. [f. Bor-on + -U RET.] Earlier 
name for a boride, now generully disused. 

1847 in Craig. 

Borwoh, borwe-n, obs. forms of Borrow. 

t Bo'rwen. Obs. rare. [? Parallel form of 
PitJitiKN OE. byrgen 1 A mound, heap. 

3 j o Lev ins Matt ip. 60 A Borwen, cumulus. 

orw^j, obs. form of Borough, Burrow. 

Bob behoves : see Bus v. Obs.; also obs. f. Boss. 
Bos a, var. of Bo/a, an oriental drink. 
Bosardce, obs. form of Buzzard. 

Boso&ge, boskage (tyskads). Also 5 bus- 
cage, (7 borage). [ME, boskage , a. OF. boscage 
(mod.F. bocage) wooded country, a thicket late 
L. boscdticum , f. late L. boscu-m wood : see -auk ; 
cf. the It. equivalent boscaggio.] 

1 . A mass of growing trees or shrubs ; a thicket, 
grove ; woody undergrowth ; sylvan scenery, 
ir 1400 Ywaine 4 Caw. 1671 AU he went in that boskage, 
He fond a letil ermytage. 1483 Caxton G. dc la Tour 1 ij b, 
She . . suffred so moche euylle and meschyef in the btiscnge. 
»5« Skelton Why nat to Court 1 1 . 50 And with such corage 
Hunte the boskage. 1606 Bacon NnvAtl. (1650) 1 A I,anU 
Flat to our sight, and full of Boscage. 1719 J. Aubrey 
Surrey IV. *73 Thick Boscages of Box-Trees. 1830 Tenny- 
son Dream Fair Women 343 The sombre boskage of the 
wood. 185B Carlyle Freak. Gt. 11 . vn. vii. a 60 The cool 
boscages and orangeries of the place. 

1 2 . The pictorial representation of wooded land- 
scape ; also, a decorative design imitating branches 
and foliage. Obs. 

1610 Folkinoham A rt Surrey 11. vi. 58 Compartiments are 
Illankes or Figures bordered with Anticke Boscage or 
Crotesko-wporke. >604 Won on A rchit . (167a) 59 Chearful 
Paintings in Feasting and Banquetting Rooms . . Land- 
skips and Boscage, and such wild works in open Tarrace*. 
1679 Tho Confinement 57 Boscage within each Chamber 
must be shown, Or the mean pile no Architect will own. 

1 3 . Law. (Meaning disputed ; see quots.) Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 145/9 He saf to them of that how's 
the fee ryall of that buscaga. 1908 Man wood Lowes Forest 
xiL | 1 1x6131 88 To be quit or Boscage .. is to be dis- 
charged of paying any duetie for windfall woods. 167s 
Cowell's Interpr . , Boscage, is such sustenance as Wood and 
Tree* yield to Cattel, vi/. Mast. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp., Boscage sometimes denoted a tax or duty laid on 
wood brought into the city. 

t Bo 80 Ar 8 iqU 8 , a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. It. bosco 
wood, or perh. boscareccio (Florio) woody ; after pic- 
turesque. (Cf. F. boscaresque , used by Rousseau.)] 
Picturesque with sylvan scenery. 

. * *734 Worth Lives II. x8x His garden was exquisite, 
being most boscaresque. 

Boaoe, obs. form of Boss. 

II Bosoh 1 (properly bps, usually bpj). Also 
bosh. [Du. bitch a wood, Bush.] Used by the 
Dutch settlers in South Africa, and thence in comb., 
as r bosoh-bok, an antelope of South Africa, the 
Bish-buck 1 bosoh-man «■ Bushman (the word 


used in Holland, however, is boschjesman ) ; boeoh- 
▼ark, a species of wild pig in South Africa. 

1786 tr. Sparrman's Voy . Cape G. H . 971 , 1 saw and gave 
chase to tne bosch-bok. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 76 fhe 
bench bok oft would bound away. Ibid, iil 161 The bosch- 
vark, or wood-swine. 1891 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, lx. 
(1874) xj6 The degraded Coach Aten of creation. 

Bosok *, bosk (bpj). [In full, Bosch butter, 
i.e. artificial butter manufactured at ’sHertogcn- 
bosch or 1 Bosch' (Bois-lc-duc) in Holland.] An 
imitation of butter, otherwise called Buttkrink, 
usually consisting of oleomargarine with a small 
proportion of genuine butter. Also Boaoh butter. 

1879 Echo 7 Apr. 3/4 It was known in the trade by the 
name of 1 bosh '. 1880 Daily News 96 Feb. s/> Oleomarga- 
rine . . is generally sold in this country under the name of 
* buttering, but it is also known commercially by the more 
expressive term 1 bosch*. 

Boachayle, var. of llusnAiLK, Obs., copse. 
Bosohe, bosoher, obs. IT. Bimh, Butcher. 
t Boroo. Obs. ? Distortion of Bohr. 

>6s 4 Cl a YTON Post. Botes 11. iii. 49 The boscos, and suboscos 
(1 mean) the dulapes and the jawypurt of the face. 

Bose, obs. form of B:x.nk, Born, Bush. 

Bosk (bp/), sb. 1 [Origin unknown ; senses I 
and 2 may be of distinct deiivation. Sense X has 
been compared with tier, boschen to slope. The 
plur. form is due to the fact that blast-furnaces 
were formerly of square section, and the ‘ boshes ' 
were the four sloping walls of the lower portion.] 

1. pi. In a blast-furnace, the lower part of the 
shaft, sloping downw ards from the belly, or wddest 
part, to the hearth. 

1679 Plot Sttdfordsh. (168 6) 16a Where these oblique walls 
terminal, which they term the boshes. 1864 O. ffml. 
Science I. 492 The body and boshes being made of distinct 
truncated cones. 

2 . 4 A trough in which bloomary toolB (or, in 
copper-smelting, hot ingots) are cooled.’ Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881. 

t Bosh, (lyj), sb* Obs. [Origin unknown : per- 
haps a corruption of F. cbauche outline, rough- 
hewn figure.] An outline, rough sketch, lienee 
(?) To cut a bosh : to make a figure, to make an 
imposing, swaggering appearance. 

1706 Amherst 'let rm Fit xlvi. *45 Who hns handsomer 
tie-wigs, or more fashionable deaths, or ruts a bolder bosh 
than Tom Paroquet? Ibid. 947 Laughing at everybody .. 
that does not cut as bold a bosh as they do. X751 Student 
1 1 . 287 A man who has learned but the bosh of an argument, 
that has only seen the shadow of a syllogism. 

Bosk (bpj). slang or colloq. [a. Turk. 
bosh empty, worthless ; the word became current 
in Eng. from its frequent occurrence in Moriers 
novel AycshaC 1834), which was extremely popular, 
especially in the 4 Standard Novels’ edition 1846.] 

1 . Contemptible nonsense, 1 stuff ; trash ; foolish 
talk or opinions. 

[1834 M drier Ayesha 1 . 219 This firm An is bosh— nothing. 
Ibid. I. 983 The part* [of the Koran] which are taken from 
the Christian Bible are divine ; [the other parts] are spuri- 
ous.^ They are bosh — nothing. ] 1890 P. Crook War qf Hats 
19 Some nameless bosh seduction — or crim. con. 1863 
Kingsley Water Bah. (1878) 174 And were pure bosh ana 
wind. 1864 Miss Yongk Ctess Kate xii. 319 Don't talk 
bush out of your books. 1885 Illustr. I.ond. News 23 May 
539/9, 1 can write something tliat is not bosh. 

2 . int. Stuff and nonsense ! Humbug ! 

*? 5 * Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, Bosh ! It's all correct Ibid. 
xxiv, Both, what's my head running against ! 

t Bosk, t>. 1 Obs. [f. Bosh sb*] intr. To cut 
a dash ; to make a show ; to flaunt. 

1709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 71 r 8 When to the plain 
Garb of Gown and Band a Spark adds an inconsistent long 
Wig, we do not say now he Boshes, but there goes a Smart 
Fellow. 1706 Amherst Term FiL xxxiil 180 Bosh it 
about town in lace ruffle*. 

BOffik (b pf),v.* slang, [f. Bosh trans. To 
make of no effect ; to spoil ; to humbug. 

1870 Macm. Mag. XXI. 71 You 'bosh ’ his (a man’*] joke 
by refusing to laugh at it ; you ' bosh ’ his chance of sleep 
by playing upon tne cornet all night in the room next to 
him. 1883 Miss Dragoon Gold. Calf xiv, Boys would get 
on capitally with Jardine. They'd never try to bosh him. 

Bosh : Bee Bonch *. 

Bosholder, obs. form of Bornholder. 
Boqjesman: see Bushman. 

Bosk (bf»k). Also 3-4 boske, (9 bosque, 
rare). [The early ME. bosk(e was a variant of 
busk, Bush; bork and busk are still used dialectally 
for Bush ; but the modem literary word may have 
been evolved from Bosky.] 

1 1 - A bush. Obs. exc. dull. 

tug/ R. Glouc. 547 Hii houede vnder boske*. e xwoProv. 
Hendyng xx, Vnder boske shal men weder abide, quob 
Hendyng. c 13*3 E. E . A Hit. P. B. 39a Bopo boskez A 
bourez & wel bounden penes. 

2 . A thicket of bushes and underwood ; a small 
wood. 

18x4 Scott Ld. Isles v. xv. Meantime, through well-known 
bosk and dell, 111 lead where we may shelter well. 1847 
Tennyson Prime. 1 . *10 Blowing bosks of wilderness. x86e 
Lytton Str. Story II. 89 Every bosk and dingle. 1878 H. 
Phillm Poems jr. Span. 4 Germ. 69 In a flowery boeque 


there file* a bird, iflflg Century Mag. 544 It Is planted with 
pleasant little bosks and trim hedges. 

Hence t boske addre, lit. * bush-adder' : a viper, 
a serpent (L. coluber). 

138a Wvclik Ex. vii. 9 Tak thin )erde, and throw It 
bilore Pharao, and be it turned into a bosk eddre . . The 
jerde . . was turnyd into a boske addre. 

Boskage, variant of Bobcauk. 

Boake^n, obs. form of Busk v. to prepare. 
Boaket, bosquet (lydttt). [18th c. a. F. 
bosquet, ad. It. boschctto, dim. of bosco wood. See 
also the earlier forms Bubhet, Bubket ; apd c£ 
Bouquet.] A plantation in a garden, park, etc., 
of underwood and small trees ; a thicket. 

*737 Miller Card. Diet., Bosquets . . are small Compart, 
meats of Gardens . . form'd of Trees, Shrubs, or tall large 
growing plants. i8e8 Scott F. M. Perth I. 316 There are 
bushes and bosket* enough by the river side. 1893 T, Hook 
Parson's Dan. 11. viii. 938 A gravel circle encompassing a 
bosquet of laurel, laurestinus and holly, a 1847 Mrs. Sh kr- 
wood Lady of Manor IV. xviii. 97 Nothing was to be seen 
but stiff parterres, trim avenues, close boequets, grottoes, 
and Chinese bridges. 1859 L. Olithant China 4 Japan 1 . 
xii. 937 Charming little boskets with mossy seats. 

Hence Bosqua'ttioh a . 

i88x Academy No. 491. 259 To him plants become boo 
quettish. 

BoaJdneRM (b/rgkint's). [f. Bosky a. l + -nkbn.] 
The quality of being bosky. 

a 1844 in W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scott. (1835) iv. 
57 Tangled . . hoskiness. c i860 Imperial Gas. Scotl. I. aaa. 
1863 Hawthorne Old I fonts ( 18791 5 6 A shadowy secluded 
grove, with winding paths among its botkines*. 

Bosky (bp-ski), a.i [f. Bosk [not recorded be- 
tween 14th and 19th c., but preserved in dial.) 4 
-y; or alteration of Busky, after It. boscoso.] 
Consisting of or covered with bushes or under- 
wood ; full of thickets, bushy. (Also transf) 
x$93 Picelk Chron. Edw. /. (1874) 407 In this bosky wood 
Bury his corps*. x6xo Shake. Temp. iv. t. 81 My bookie acres, 
and my vnshrubd downe. 1634 Milton Comus 319 And 
every bosky bourn. 1757 Dyer Fleece ( 1807 > 79 The bosky 
bourns of Alfred’s shires. 18x0 Scott Lafy of L. lit. xiv. 
The bosky thickets. xBgi If. Melvilu; v. 33 A brown and 
brawny company with bosky beards. 

Boaky (bp-ski;, a* dial, or slang, [perh. a 
humorous use of prec., with the notion of * over- 
shadowed' or 'obscured'.] Somewhat the worse 
for drink, tipsy. 

1730-6 Bailey, Bosky , half or quite fuddled. 1804 Blackw. 
Mag. XVI. 573 He may be tipsy, bosky, cut, or anything 
but drunk. 1843 T. Hook in A ttv Mouth. Mag. LX. 11 
Became, to use a colloquial expression, uncommonly bosky. 

Bosom (bu-zam), sb. Forms : x b6sm bdsum, 

2 3 bosm, bosem, Orm. bosemm, 3-6 boaum 
(in 6 only .SV.), 4-7 bosomo, (6 boaym, bowium, 
boosome), 4- bosom. [OE. bSsm * OFris. bdsm, 
OS. Msom (MDu. bocscm , Du. boezetn), OHG. 
buosatn (MHG. fmosctn, mod.G. busen) WGer. 
+bdsm - (not in EGer.). Remoter etymology un- 
known : it has been conjectured that +Mstno- stands 
for *bSh-smo, f. +bdhu - O Aryan HhAghu-s arm 
(Bough) ; the word would then, like the oartially 
synonymous Fathom, primarily mean tne space 
embraced by the two arms.] 

1 . The breast of a human being ; also poet, of 
a bird, etc. 

rxooo if.LFRic Numb. xl. V9 Sket ic hix bare on minum 
bosumc, swa fostormodor de}> cyld. 138a Wyclif John xiii. 
93 Oun of his discipli* was restmge in the bosum of Jhesu. 
cs 440 York Myst . xv. 104 A baren broche by a belle of tynne 
At youro bosom to be. itti Shake. Yen. 4 Ad. 646 Within 
my bosom . . My boding neart pants. 1697 Drydrn Virg. 
Georg, iv. 19 Brogue, with her Bosom stained in Blood. 
1847 Tennyson Prime. 11. 88 Doves That sun their milky 
bosoms on the thatch. 1864 — Aylmer's F. 687 The babe 
Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, Warm'd at her bosom ? 

b. The enclosure formed by the breast and the 
arms. In one's bosom : clasped to one's breast. 
Now only arch., and chiefly in fig. Scriptural 
phrases, e.g. in Abrahams bosom (cf. Zukex\ 1. a a) : 
in the abode of the blessed dead. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 53 Alse heo heom [heore euencristene] 
walde in to heore bosme puten. e iroo Ormin 19301 lesu 
Crist . . patt inn hiss Fader bosemm iss. 138s Wyclif 
Mtc. vii. 5 Hir that restith in thi bosum. 1400 E. E. Wills 
(1889) 47 That he ressevue me yn-to pe brode bosum off his 
mercy. 1378 Gndo 4 Godlie BattatosiiBSS) 36Quhen Laza- 
rus he saw. .In his bosome. s8s6W. Hollar Dance Death 
xix. 53 Death . . attacks this warrior, in the bosom of vic- 
tory. 1866 Neale Seq. 4 Hymns x6a The child was in 
Abraham’s bosom. 

c. Wife of otte's bosom : orig. a Hebraism 
adopted in the Bible of 161 1 ; but its Eng. use is 
influenced by senses 6 a and b. (The similar 
phrase husbmd of one's bosom, Deut. xxviii. 56, 
never became current.) Hence, To take to one's 
bosom : to marry. 

i6xs BruLE Deut. xiii. 6 The wife of thy bosome. Ibid. 
xxviii. 36 The husband of her bosome. 1747 Hkrvey Medit. 
(1753) II. 53 The Wife of his Bosom may expire by his Side. 
1814 T. Jefferson Carr. 1x830)933 Not even the wife of his 
bosom. 188s W. Pitt Lennox Plays, 4 c. 1 . 37 The woman 
he had taken to hi* bosom. 

t d. transf. The womb. Obs. 

97* Blickl. Horn. 3 Heo onfeng on hire medmyedan bosm 



BOSOM, 


God Fmdar Sums. earn Trim. CM Ham. t ji Of die $* ' 
bcrneK. K ben buren of wi/es baeem. iffl Stewart Cm*. 
Scat. II. 41 c Soimis ala of ibair. boaumia tha bair. 

2 . yfa Applied to the surface of the *ca, a lake^ 
a river, or the ground : with various associations 
from the literal sense. 

a 1000 Andreas 444 (GrJ Ofbrime* bosme. tjpj Sham. 
John iv. i. \ When 1 atnka my foot Vpon the bosome of tha 

K ound. iM9 Dryden Virg, Georg, «n. 557 [A riverj which 
fore Tall Snips of Burthen on tU Bosom bore. 17M G. , 
Hui.iies Barbados 920 From tha bosoms of some of tha , 
upper leaves rise small pedicles. 18x6 G. S. Fader Qru. 
Pagan Idol. III. 11 A smalt island was i-on sacra tad in the 
bosom of a deep lake. 1837 Wordsworth Tour Italy 
Sonn. xxvj, Tossed on the bosom of a stormy sea 1873 Black 
/V. Thule x. 160 'l*he broad bosom of the stream. 

3 . tram/ The part of the dress which covers the 
breast ; also the space included between the breast 
and its covering. 

b. spec. Considered as the receptacle for money 
or letters, formerly answering to modem use of 
‘ pocket*, c. To give (j requite , etc.) into ones 
bosom (a Hebraism derived trom the Bible). 

a ixai O. E Ckron. ail. 1086 (Laud MS.) Mid his boaum 
full goldes. c 1 a so Gen. Sr Ex. aSu In hi<a boaum he dede 
hia bond, c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. 4- T. 565 This 
Chanon took out a Crujwdce Of hia bosom. 1388 Wvcuf 
Luke vl 38 Thai acliulen *vue in to )oura boaum a good 
meaure. x$s6 Pilgr. Per/. AV. de W. 1531'] b, A aynguler 
iewell to bare in my bosom 1980 Batik r A tv. B 958 To 
put money in ones bosom. 1684 Bwnyan Pilgr. 11. 10 That 
thou put this loiter in thy Bosome. 1834 Marry at P. 
Simple xii, A large frill to hia bosom. 

4 . A curved recess ; a cavity, hollow interior j a 
sinus. [Cf. I At. sinus ] 
f a. The hull or the hold of a ship. Obs. 

a xooo C ltd mods Gen. 1306 (Or. > Gotcype acylfan on aciprs 
bosme. c xaos Lay. 7849 Scipcn gunnen helden . Bosme* per 
rcudden ! Water in wende. 

t b. Phys. The cavity of the stomach ; one of 
the chambers of the heart ; a recess or angle in 
which two bones meet. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. ay The vj bone ia fastened to 
the angular bosome of the PoNibrachiml bones. x6io Bar* 
roucii Math. Physuk ill. i. lot The bosome of the siomack. 
i 66 »J. Chandlku Pan Helmont's Oriat. 178 There is Hedge 
or Partition between both bosome* of the Heart. 

to. A concave be- id in a coast- line, or the part 
of the sea embraced by it ; a bay. Obs. 

c 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 107 )>e blyj>e brej>e at her bak he 
bosum be fyndcs. 1533 Bkli.kndkn Livy 1. (189a) 449 The 
boaum of the aeybt, quhare the Venicianis dwelli*. x6oo 
Fairfax Tasso xix viii, Where into creeks and bosoms 
blind A winding hill his corners turn'd and cast. 1683 K. 
Burton Eng. Ruth. Amer. iv. 70 They were . . cast upon a 
bosom of the South Cape of Massachuacts Bay. 

d. poet. The ‘ belly * or curvature of a sail 
before the wind. (Cf. Be son v. 1.) 

187a Bi.ackik Lays Hi^hl. 7 A strong south-wester blow- 
ing Strained the bosom of their saiL 

6. Blech. The recess or depression round ihe eye 
of a millstone ; the 1 breast * or curvature of a 
plough-share; also in Shipbuilding, the concave 
curvature of a frame. 

X813 A. Young Agric. Essex 1. 134 Thin degree of round- 
ness and fulness in the bosom [of a plough] is necessary on 
heavy {pound. 1869 Sir E. Keed Ship Build, viii. 149 The 
beam-plate is run into the bosom of the frame and nvetted 
to it. 

6. Expressing a local relation : The interior, the 
midst : sometimes a development of sense 4, but 
o ( ten with a reference to one of the senses ‘ em- 
brace 1 (t b\ * bosom of garment’ (3 b), and 
• womb* (1 d). 

1489 Caxtom Faytes 0/ A. t. xxv. 79 Enuyrone thyn ad- 
nemarye* .. wythfn the boiom of thyn ooste 1303 Spenser 
Col. Clout 943 Fisihes. .Which in the bosome of the hillowes 
breed. 1663 Boyle Usefulness Nat. Philos. 1. iv. 66 Quick* 
silver .. willswullow up Gold, and hide it in its Bosom. 
’«49 Robertson Strut. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 37 The seed lying in I 
the genial bosom of the earth. 1861 Guo. Euot Silas II. 1 
Peep in the busom of the hills. 

b. fig. In the bosom of one's family : in the pri- 
vacy of the domestic circle (usually also implying 
family affection and confidence). In the bosom of 
a church (or other association) : within the inner 
circle of its membership. And the like. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.) They which live within the bosom of 
that church. 1803 Jane Porter Thnddeus i. (1831) 9 
Within the bosom of his family. 1833 1 . Taylor Fount. L 13 
In the bosom of the Church rests the hope of the conversion 
of the world. 1839 Thirl wall Hist. Greece vu. 173 The 
traitors whom Athens had . .cast out from her bosom 1873 
Mosley Rousseau I. 37 He was publicly received into the 
kindly bosom of the true church. 

6. fig. The breast considered as the seat of 
thoughts and fcelingi. Cf. Hiart. 

a. The repository of secret thoughts and coun- 
sels : hence wed for 'inward thoughts' (quot 
1604). t To be of (a person's) bosom : to be en- 
trusted with his secrets. Friend of one's bosom : 
cf. B > 80 If KRIJCND. 

a MRS Ancr. R. 148, I mine boacme ..is al mi hope 
iholdoiL 138a Wvcuf Job xxxi. 33 If I . . hilede in my 
bosum my wickenesse. H90 Shake, Midi N. 1. i. 916 
Emptying our bosome*, of their counsell sweld. 1604 — 
Oth, 111. 1. 58 You shall hauc time To speakc your bosome 
freely. 1603— Leariv.yr. 96, 1 know you are 01 her bosome. * 


1006 

«i%W. Cartwright Lady Errant m< i. (i6jt) #9 We 
enterchange Bosoms, and counsels, thoughts and soul*. 
i?m Steele Sped. No. 498 F 9 1 %® man . . is shuno’d to- 
day by the Friend of hie Bosom. 1813 T. Jefferson Coer. 
(«8jol 194 A confidential communication . . deposited ia hia 
bosom, hod never meant to trouble the public mind. 

b. The seat of emotions, desires, etc. : hence 


i wummge on he* 


used fer ' desire' (qnot. 1603). 
c sxyg Lamb . Horn. 105 WrcSSe ha /5 


iaa bosme. 1393 Shake John iv. L 3s His words do 
s possession of my bosome. 1803 — Met 


take possession of my bosome. 1803 — Ideas for M. rv. 
iii. 199 You atial haue your bosome on this wretch. s8eg 
Bacon Ess. Ed. Ded. (Arb.) 498 They come home Jo Mens 
Busineaee ana Bosomea. 1784 Commit. 


ones. 1784 Commit. Trav. 364 Far from 

my boeom drive the low desire. 18x8 Genii. Mag. 
LaXXVIII. it. 1 S3 The cause come# home to the bosom of 
every man under the British Government. 184a Tennyson 
Ampkion 109, 1 will not vex my bosom. 

+ 7. Transferred to a ]>crson. (Cf. the similar 
use of hand, heart, head, etc. for their possessor.) 

| Shake. Hen. V. 11. Cho. ai A nest of hollow bosome*. 
Middleton Mad Wt>rld 11. i, I'll pawn my credit for 
him, an honest, trusty bosom. 185* Jer. Taylor Holy 
Living (1797) 949 He is the proper object and bosom to 
whom the restitution is to be made. 1756 C Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. 198 inscribed to a Bosom fraught with every 
Social Virtue. 

II. Comb, and Attrib. 

8. General relations, chiefly attributive : a. Worn 
upon or carried in the bosom : as in bosom-book, 
h brooch , -pin, -vesture. 

18x7 Janua Ling Advt. ad fin., If not as a manual! or 
pocket-hooke, yet a pcctorall or "bosome- book e, to be car- 
ried twixt jerkin and doublet. 1839 Hawthorne Amer. 
Note-bks. (1871) I. 7 The bar-keeper had one of Benton's 
mint-drops for a "bosom-brooch. 183s Carlyle Sari. Res. 
u. v, The "bosom-vesture of bummer. 

b. Pertaining to the bosom as the seat of thoughts 
and feelings: as in bosom-balm, - broil , -comfort, 

-1 devil , -hell, - peace , -prophecy, - throe , etc. 

174a Young AV. Th. 11. 171 Our thoughts at enmity; our 
"bosom-broil, a 1696 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 61 Guiltiness 
. . like a "bosom-devil would ever torment itself. 1874 Flat- 
man Agst. Thoughts 7/4 These unguishes, this "bosome- Hell. 
X899 Flatman Doomsday Th. 60 When . . Conscience . ■ all 
our 'bosom-accrets breaks. 1838 Hood Hero 4 L. xvii, The 
agony and "bosom- throe. 

c. Cherished in the bosom : hence usually ■ 
dear, beloved, ‘darling’ : as in bosom-child, -sin, -son, 
-vanity, -vice, - wickedness . 

x88a Goulhurn Pen. Relig. 179 The "bosom-adder of 
vanity. 1838 Wor dew. To Sleep, Dear "Bosom-child we call 
thee. x8ao Sanderson Serm . 1. 14a Fur off from medling 
with his "bosom sin. 1740 Wesley Whs. 1x879) XIV. 337 
Their bosom sins, or the sins which did most easily beset 
them 1678 Vng Man's Call. 143 Turn away your eyes 
from "bosome vanities. 1703 Stanhopf. Paraphr. 111. 61 If 
• some One darling "Bosom-vice be left unmortified. 

d. Intimate, confidential : as in bosom-com- 
munion, - counsel , friendship , - interest , - lover . 

xteoT.GuoDwiN Whs. (1865) X. 537 Howcanst thou think 
God should . . lake thee into immediate "bosom-communion 
with himself 7 1619 Kino Serm. 19 Did he then (hinke . . 
of a •bosome enemie? i860 C. Patmore Faittf. for Lver 
89 Take no wife Who to your stooping feels she owes Her 
name; such debts make "i.osom foes. 174a Young Nt. Th. 
1. 340 Like "bosom friendships to resentment sour'd. 1396 
Siiaks. Merck. V. 111. iv. 17 Ant homo .. the "bosome louer 
of my Lord. 

6. locative with pple. or ppl. adj., as in bosom- 
reigning, -stricken (other examples in 9). 

X645 Quarlf.s Sol, Recant. F.ccles. iv. 3 With yaunlng 
lips, and "bosome-folded hands. 1637 Fheston Mt. Ebal 
(1638) 3a We must con fosse our beloved "bosomc-raigning 
sinnes. 1833 Singleton Virgil 1 1. 474 The*boriom. stricken 
dames their woman's shout Raise to the stars of heaven. 

0 . Special comb.: t boeom -bird, fig. a bosom 
friend ; bosom-deep a. (adv.), up to the bosom 
(cf. ankle-deep ) ; bosom-felt ppl. a., * Hkabtfelt ; 
f bosom-hung ppl. a., hanging down upon the 
bosom ; + bosom-misohiof, ( the root of the mis- 
chief ; f bosom-partner, h wife ; f boeoro-pieoe, 
?a piece of attire covering the bosom ; fig. a 
bosom friend ; + bosom-sermon, one learnt by 
heart and recited ; + bosom-slave, a concubine ; 
bosom-staff, an instrument used in testing the 
straightness of the faces of millstones (see 4e). 

1833 Trapp Marrtnv Gd. Autfu U8681 836^9 One of hi* 
•boMum-birds, Porphyry. x88a Rossetti Rose Mary in. vi, 
She had waded "bosom-deep Along death’s bank in the sedge 
of sleep. 1791 Smollett in Anderson Brit. Poets (1795 1 X. 
059/i His "bosom-felt wo. a 166a Hbylin Laud l x6t 
EunomiiiA, the "bosom-mischief of those times. 1833 Ford 
Leeds Sacr. 1. 1. 1x839* 7* The "bosom-partner of my lord. 
18x9 Beaum. ft Fl. Valentin . 11. iii, Was 1 your "bosom-piece 
for thisT 1394 Carew H Harts' x Exam. Wits 11616) X49 
Which thBRe cannot bring about, who haue conned "bosome- 
sermons. 1798 Thomson Spring 1x31 Let eastern tyxanta, 
from the light of heaven Seclude their "bosom-slaves. 

B. as adj. Private, confidential, intimate. 

1640 Habington Hist. £du>. IV, sea Lawys freeing him- 
eelfe from so bosome an enemie by pouSoqlng Charles. 
1648 Symmons Vind. Char. 1 , 307 He t iltf her in his moat 
bosom expressions, that, etc, I 

Bosom (bu'zam), v. [f. prec. 6b.] 

1 1 . intr. To form a bosom ; to belly. ? Obs. 
exyn Barbour Trqy-bk.w. 1699 Thai, .halit wp jmre aalU 
hie Triat bowsummit with he wyndi* blast. 

2 . trans. To put into the bosom. 

1398 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. vH. (1641) 60/1 Bosoming hia 


iImBl W. PaocfM (B. Cornwall) £Pmm Sc., A* 

Wmtworth i, I like to see you bosom them (violets). 

1 8. tram. To take to the boeom, embrace ; fig. 
to receive Into intimate companionship. 

1808 Shako. Lears . 1. 13 , 1 am doubtful that you have 
been conjunct, And bosom d with her. 1831 Ford Broken 
If. iv. L (i8ix * 396 Ixkm, aimingTo embrace 1 mm*. boaomrd 
but a doud. s8m Hbywood MaidenA. Lost lWVs. 1874 IV. 
xo6 A Prince noth bin repulst, and meanest persons 
Bosom'd. si|o E. Eluott rill. Patriarch Poet. Wka 35 
He has long been bosomed with ms 

tb. intr. To have familiar intercourse; Obs. rare. 

1833 Ford Leeds Sacr. iv. i, You were wontTe bosom in 
his counsels. 1837 Hkywood Dialogues il xax She . . Doth 
with this Moaster bosome, drink e, and eat. 

4. Irons/, and fig. To carry or enclose in the 
bosom ; to embosom. 

183a Milton Allegro 78 Towers and battlements . . 
Bosom'd high in tutted trees. 1634 — Comas 368 The 

1790 woansw. 

---J J - • 
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►ay lie of Guile B iv b. He bosome whnt I thmke. 18x3 
Hen. llll, 1 i. 11a Bosome yp my counsell. x^H 
Festue xiv, Be mine, dear maid, the loves, and thou 


Descript. Sk. Poet. Wks. 1. 7a Como, 1 
chestnut groves. 1817 Byron Manfred a. L xxg Specs 
boAom d not a lovelier star. 

6. fig. To hide (a secret) in the bosom ; to take 
to heart, keep in mind. Also with up. 

>8o6 Day He 4 * ‘ 

Siiaks. Hen. 

Bailey lest us 1. F 

Shalt ever bosom them as now. 

1 0 . To wound or bit in the bosom, nonce use. 
*631 Hkywood Maid of West iil Wks. 1874 IL 993, I 
bottom'd him at every second thrust. 

Bosomed (bu >smd), ppl. a. [f. Bobov sb. and 
v. + -hi>.] a. Having a bosom, shaped like the 
bosom ; swollen with wind as a sail). D. Enclosed, 
hidden ; confined in the bosom, bated (breath). 

<1x690 Crashaw Sosp. tTHer. xviii. Like two bosom'd 
sails. 1667 Milton /*. L. v. 197 The Groves, the Foun- 
tains and the Floum That open now thir choicest bosom'd 
smells. 1739 Thomson Autumn, From the bottoms of tile 
bosomed hiUs. 1867 J. Martinkau C 'hr. Life ied.4'344 Say, 
with bosomed breath, ‘ Lo, God is here I* 

Bo'somer. rare. [f. Bosov v. +-KKV] One 
who or that which bosoms, in various senses 
a x8ax Kkatk Sonn. Wks. 11884) 363 Blue 1 Tis the life of 
heaven . . The bosomer of clouds. 1844 Lo. Houghton 
in Gondola in Mem. Many Sc. 98 Bosomer of the poet's 
wearied mind, Dear boat I 

Bo som frie nd, bosom-friend. 

1 . A specially intimate or beloved friend. 

1390 Greene Never too Late (i6uo) 56 There is nothing 
better than a bosom friend with whom to confeire. 1890 
Hu bsert Pill Formality 991 His. .inward bosome friend*. 
1690 Shaptesb. Inq. cone. Virtue ii. (1708' 9 The secrets of 
the breast unfolded to h bosom-friend. 1878 Bosw. Smith Ca r- 
thage 13 Polybius, .wits the bosom friend of her destroyer. 

1 2. transf. An article of wearing apparel to 
protect the bosom from cold. Obs. (Cf. comforter.) 

180a Hull Packet 98 Sept, e/a Handkerchiefs, tippets, 
bosom friends and other articles peculiarly adapted to the 
ensuing season. 1838 Workwoman's Guide xl 97* Some 
persons do not hollow out bosom friends, but knit them 
square or oblong. 

jBo'Somfui, a. rare. Bosomy, full-bosomed. 
1870 J oaqujm Miller Memory A Rime < 1884; 17 A moon of 
spring, High wheeling, vast and hosomfuL 

Bo soming, vbl. sb. [f. Bobov tL + -ivcL] 
A taking into one's bosom ; embracing. 

1604 Hkywood Gunaih. iv. 169 Their bedding and boo- 
sooming. 

Bosoming (bn-zamiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-inq 2 .] Embracing, embosoming. 

183a D. Moir Even. Sketch. Poet. Wlcs. IL 939 With 
bosoming boughs round Musselburgh hang Its clump* of 
ancient eun-trees. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Lii. 177 In Thee 
love lighldth a bosoming Flame. 

Bosomy (bu zami). [f. Bobov sb. + -tL] Full 
of sheltered recesses or hollows. 

i6ix Cotgr., Sinueux. .bosomie. .full of hollow turnings. 
i860 L. Hunt Poems 934, I beheld in momentary sun. One 
of thy hills gleam bright and bosomy. 

Boson, obs. form of Boatbwain. 

BOSS (bps), sb. 1 Forms: 3-5 boo®, 4-5 boot, 
4-6 bos, 5 boae, 5 6 Sc. boya(s, 6 8 boss®, (7 
bosoe), 6- boss. [ME. boce, bos, a. OF. boce (mod. 
F. bosse) *- ONF. hoc he Botch, It. bosta ; perh. con- 
nected with OHG. bbs-an -> Bkat v. In ME. boss 
and botch are partly synonymous, but the former 
is not recorded in the sense 'pimple, boil', nor 
the latter in the sense 'boss of shield 'orna- 
mental stud ’.] 

1 . A protuberance or swelling on the body of an 
animal or plant ; a convex or knob-like process or 
excrescent portion of an organ or structure; in 
16th c. applied to the lobe of the liver, spleen, etc. ; 
as now used it seems partly transf. from 3. 

1386 Chaucer Parson's T. F 349 Somme of hem ahewen 
the boce of hir shape, seas Copland Guydm't Quest. Chi - 
rurg.. It ywmeth out of the borne of the Tyuer. >6rit Row- 
land Mmtffefs Tkeat. Ins. 990 It [the graihopper] k of a 
blackish green colour, having on each aide two bunches or 
bosses of the aame colour. 1877 Grew Anat. Fruits v. f 13 
In the Centre of the Case, stands s great Psrencbymoos 
Boss. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 4x4 The large branches • . 
covered with great bosses and knobs of gum. 1878 Bartley 
«... ... . .. . .. ~ ~ otaJbc 


tr. Tepfnard'x Ant heap. n. xil. 488 The Fronts 

often confluent. tflBe Vimta Sachf Bot. 4m The euticu lar- 
ked exoRpore, generally provided with ridges, hoesm, spines, 
or granulations. 



BOSSED. 


t b. sbe r. A hump or Iraneh bn the hack. Oh. 
«S«M Ctmr M. So$7 Crumpled knot and boce [Gdtt. 
boachj on bek. f 1440 Gist* Rem. (1879) 306 Entred a 
‘ k, anaCrokid fete. 


dwerfe .. hwiyng . . a hose In Us bade. 

1*3 6 Kmav Hat. # Inst. Amlm. I. H. ea The ox of Surat 
ifi stated to have two of these boose or humps. 

1 0. A protuberance made by padding the dress. 
Oh. 

c 13b Wvclif Sri. Wks. III. 104 In pis pryde synnen 
wynunen in makyng of hor boats, 
t d. The big bulk of an animal; a bulky animal. 

I39Q Lamol. Ruh. Rodeioss in. 98 But tho all the berlingts 
brass out at ones. .That lioese [the bear] was unbounde and 
hoouote to hie owene. ito Reeve God's Pit* Ep. Ded. 3 
An Elephant thus praised far his great Bosce. or a fat Bull 
of Hasan for his wellfleshed flanks, 
f e. A fat woman. Oh. 

S579 Lyly Eudkuos 115 If she be well aette, then call Mr 
aBcsse. *986! Iarlowk isi Pi. TamburL in. iii, Disdain- 
ful Turkeys, and unreverend boss, 263a Sherwood s.r. 
Basse, A fstt Sosse,^wwr bitn grass* st gross * . 

2 . A knoll or mass of rock; in Geol. applied 
chiefly to masses of rock protruding through strata 
of another kind. 

igp 0 Sylvester Dm Bartas u viL fxdsi) 50/1 Here from a 
craggy Rocks steep-hanging boss. .A silver Brook in broken 
streams doth gush. 1I30 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 
483 This little boss otLudlow rocks has been thrust up 
through the environing coal measures. 1863 A. Ramsay 
Phys. Grog , . 31 In the midst of a tract of mica-schist, .a boss 
of granite rises, 1879 Rutlby Sind. Rocks iii. 15 Eruptive 
rocks which have formed intrusive bosses, or dykes. 

8. A round prominence in hammered or carved 
work, etc. ; e.g. a railed ornament in bookbinding 
(in earlier use, esp. the 1 umbo * or round knob, 
often of precious metal, which occupied the centre 
of the cover) ; one of the metal knobs on each side 
of the bit of a bridle (F. bos sette ' ; a metal stud 
used for ornament, t boss : in high relief ; cf. 
F. en bone. 

138a Wyclif Isa. iii. 18 The Lord shal don awei the ourne- 
meat of shoo, and boce*, and be^es. 130a E. R. Wills <1883) 
5 A basyn of siluer with bDscs apon tne brerdos. c 1440 


P/vmp. Parv. 41 Boce or boos of a boolte or oJ>er lyke 

n. 1963-17 Foxe A.Sf M. 1 . 23 2/7 T 1 

were worth a 


[//. booce], turgiolnm. 
bosses of his Bridle w 


x 563-17 Foxe A . 4 * M. 1. 237/a The 
ere worth a great treasure. 1651 
Oaves awt Gondibert 11. vi. xlvi, Where all harmonious 
Instruments they spie Drawn out in Bosse. 1660 Pepys 
Diary a Nov., In the afternoon I.. saw some silver losses 
put upon my now Bible. x66a Evelyn Ckalcogr. (1769) 18 
Those who. .work in bosse with the puntion. 17x9 Dk Fob 
Crusoe l 349 The Bosses of the Bridle had stuck in his 
Teeth. 1879 Print. Tradrs Jrnl. xxvi. 8 Enriched with 
elaliorate metal bosses. 

b. spec. The convex projection in the centre of 
a shield or buckler. 

1 1366 Chauceh Miller’s T. 80 A brooch sche baar . . As 
brood as is the boos of a bokcler. 1483 Calk. Augl.xj A 
Bose [ i. Host el of a buclcre, vmbo. a 1547 Surrey Azneid 
ti. 287 Hidden behind her targetes bosse they crept till 
BmL>yMxv.a6 He runneth vpon him. . vpon the thicks bosses 
of his bucklers. 17*9 T. Cooke Tales , Prop. kc. 117 See on 
his Shield's thin Boss the Greedan stand, xlxg Elchin- 
sionk Acc. Caubul 18431 1 . 17 A shield of steel, the t 
and rim of which were set with diamonds and rubies. 

0. transf \ and fig. 

X79 x QoYtTYii Odyss. 1. 6^1 n yonder woodland isle. the 


Tyndall Glue. 1. 1 5. 39 The 
a doss of 


central boss Of Ocean. _ 

sunbeams struck his crown, and converted it into 
sold. x88x Grant Allen in Knowledge No. 4. 66 A bee. _ 
flics straight towards the blossom and settles on the little 
boss of carpels in the centre. 

+ d. «- Bussell. Oh. rare. 

1497 Accts. Founder’s Guild in Arehodt. Jrnl. XLIII. 
165 A maser w* a boos and an hert of siluer ouer silted. 1499 
Ibid. 167 A niasar w* a hollow boyss prynted with a hewar. 

e. Arch. An ornamental projection in a vault 
at the Intersection of the ribs. 


*8*3 Rutter Font hill 9 Bosses of foliage and fruit, 
the intersections. 1849 Freeman A rchit . 393 The spandrils, 
cornices, and bosses allow of any amount of enrichment. 
*884 Church Bells 6 Sept. 940 In the roof are bosses, on one 
of which is carved a bear and ragged staff, for Beauchamp. 

£ Afech. 4 The enlarged part of a shaft, on which 
a wheel is keyed, or at the end, where it it coupled 
to another * (Webster). Ship-building. The pro- 
jecting part of the stem-post of a screw steamer, 
which is pierced for the shaft of the propeller to 
pass through. (Cf. F. bosse nave of a wheel.) 

1869 Sib E. Reed Ship Build, iv. 70 The boas on the post 
was forged in the usual manner. Ibid. xx. 436 Where a 
plate has a large amount of twist, such as boss plates, etc., 
special means are employed to ensure accuracy. tM 
Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xi. 10 The ice formed so Quickly 
in the * boss' that it. .prevented the shaft from entering. 

4 . A soit of die used by cutlers. 

*831 J. Holland Mantf. Metals 1 . 113 From this founda- 
tion plate rises the hod or boss. Ibid. II. S3 It [the fork] fat 
this red hot state is next placed in a cut atari boss or die, 
upon which another boss exactly adapted is made to faQ. 

6 . Attrib. and Comb., as boss-maker ; tbo«8- 
baoked a., hump-backed ; boss-nail (see quot.) ; 
boea-stan*, the stone fikdd at the intersection of 
the libs in groped Vaulting ; boss-tip, the point 
of the boa of a shield ; boas- work. 

1639 Horn A Romwhaw Gate Lang. Unt xvi. '1643)8 17s 
For tne bosbacked (bunch-backt) cameir serves la stead or 
a waggon, sgfts Hollysamd rout. Fr. Tong, Bossstoar, 
a "boeeaamksP. 0899 Evelyn Numism. L it Leather Money, 
through which a small *bom-naU of Silver was struck in Ute 
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middle. 1879 Sia G. Scott Lsct. A rchit, II. era ThSy 
made the upper surface of the *boas»stone boriaoataL slag 
Sinqlcton Virgil I. 904 And 00 his buckler's •boss-tip idly 
hung. xpVt fond. Gas. No. 3347/8 A Cane Couch on- 
hroiaered with * Boss- work upon green Velvet, 
t Bom, sb.* Oh. Also bonne. [Of uncertain 
etymology t perh. only a sense of the prec. Com- 
pare, however, F. bust, buise conduit, though this 
alone could not give boss, unless through assimila- 
tion to the preceding.] 

4 A water conduit, running out of a gor-hellied 
figure', Bailey 1731: chiefly in 4 the Boss of 
Billini — 


igsgate’ 
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(zSas) 160/1 Then have ye a boss of sweet water In the wall 
of the churchyard, xdgv Howell Londinop. 85 Bosse Alley, 
so called of a Bosse of Spring- water. 1731 in Bailey. 
tBow I, sb.u Oh. Sc. Also 4 ooae, 5-7 boon. 
[Origin obscure : cf. OF. busse cask ; also Du. bus 
* boa , Aor(orig. the same) 4 package, bundle, truss'.] 
1 . A cask ; esp. a small cask ; a leathern butt or 
bottle for wine, etc. 

e 137a ? Barbour St. Cecils 333 , 1 cane wele find pi poweste 
lik a Bom, of wynd pat fillit ware. X489 Act. Dorn. Cone . 
xap (Jam. 1 Twaclialder of mele out of a boce. .thro malvysy 
boos price of the pece viilr. vid. c 1905 Dunbar Friars of 
Bervnk 157 Haif thair ane pair of bossis, gud and fyne Thay 
bald ane gallone full of Gascone wyne. 159a Lyndesay 
Monarch e 3579 Thocht sum of jow be nude of conditione. 
Reddy for to ressaue new recent wyne,l speik to jow aula 
hosts \v.r. boisls bossis J of perditlone. c 1969 R. Lindsay 
Chsnon.Scotl.Ki 798) 8a To send for two bosses of wine. .The 
of the 


quantityof two gallons the^piece. c ^70 


bosses were . ^ 

Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in &W. Poems xtth C'. 1 L 

leathering bosses he he* bought, c 1600 Burel in Watson 
Coll. Poems 11 . 36 (Jam.) Cryis . . As wind within a boce. 

2 . Old boss : a term ol contempt applied to per- 
sons (iVc.). Cf. sense I, quot. 155a. [But it may 
be a distinct word : cf ON. bossi, Sw. buss fellow. 
See discussion in Jamieson.] 

1966 Knox Hist. Ref. 1x7 33) 34 (Jam.) Hay DeanofRestal- 
rig, and certane auld bosses with him. Ibid. Wks. 1846 I. 
S37 The Bischope preached to his jackmen, and to some old 
bosses of the toune. 

Boil, sb.h Also 6 boos, 7 B boss©. [?a. MDu. 
bosse , busse, mod. Du. bos, bus « Box.] A plasterer's 
tray, a hod. 

194a MS. Acc. St. John's Hosy., Canterb , Bowht a trowell 
a boos and a syffe. x6xx Cotur., Cli/oire, a Blusterers 
tray, or bosse. 1677 Moxom blech. Rjeetx. (1703) 348 A 
Bosse, made of Wood, with an Iron Ilook, to hang on the 
Laths, or on a Ladder, in which the Labourer puts the 
Morter which the Tyler uses. 1875 Gwilt Arckit. Gloss. 

t BOM l bps), sbfi Oh. cxc. dial. [? corruption 
of Bass xb.- ; but cf. Du. bos bottle of straw.] 
A seat consisting of or resembling a bundle of 
straw; a hassock. 

1699 Westmacott Script. Herb. 179 Bull-Rushes make 
Bosses and Bed-mats best. 2707 Swift Gulliver iv. ii. 
Round which they sat on their haunches upon bosses of 
straw. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 83 The family sit oa 
stools and bosses (the boss Is a low seat made of straw). 

BOM (bps), sb . 0 [ad. Du. baas master (older sense 
1 unde '), supposed to be related to Gcr. base female 
cousin, OHG. basa 4 aunt'.] 

An American equivalent of 4 master * in the sense 
of employer of labour ; applied also to a business 
manager, or any one who nas a right to give orders. 
In England only in workmen's slang, or humor- 
ously, ® * leading man, swell, top-sawyer'. 

xtaa J. Flint Lett. Amer. 9 Master is not a word in ths 
vocabulary of hired people. Bos , a Dutch one of similar 
import, is substituted. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. 111. ii. < 18491 86 
The overseer of the roads, could give me employment as a 
boas, or foreman. 1868 W. Whitman To Working Men 
(Rossetti) 10a Were I to you as the boss employing and 
paying you, would that satisfy you? 1870 Mots Hripomak 
R. Lynns II. ix. 1B7 We shall nave one of the head b os se s 
of the medical profession down here. 

b. In American politics, a manager or dictator 
of a party organisation. 

(Me H. Spencer in Standard 31 Oct. 2/7 Those who 
framed your Constitution never dreamed that twenty thou- 
sand cituens would go to the poll led by a 1 boss*. 

c. attrib . Of persons : Master, chief. Of things : 
Most esteemed, ‘champion'. 

s86e Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., We hear of a boes -car- 
pen ter, a boss-bricklayer, boss-shoemaker, etc. instead of 
master-carpenter, etc. 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Pule. 
1. xiv. 150 1 Good God A'mighty in heaven I* said tne boss 
boatman, who was a religious man. 1881 H. York Nation 
3 Feb., No country in the world could make such a boss- 
show as the United States. 1884 Lisbon ( Dakota ) Star 
eo Aug., The boss thresher of Ransom county. Ibid. 10 Oct, 
They are of the 4 Welcome ’ variety, and are the boss oats. 

Bobs (bp*), a. Sc. Also 6 boia, boa, 7 bosse. 
[perh. connected with Boas sb.*, where some quota- 
tions refer to hollowness. But the notion may 
be 4 turgid, swollen': cf. Boss sb. 1 , *.*] 

Hollow, lit. and fig. Boss window \ bay window. 

>913 Douglas ACnets 11. is.fi.] 73 With the ftraik, Thfc 
bots cavys aowndit and maid a ayn. c 1969 R. Lmsaav 
Chon. Scoll op 5 (Jam.) The lordis. .who war entred la the 


r. 1997 Lows Ckirurg. (1634' 331, I t 

Instrument of saver, that is borne or nolle 


ms I. 385 (Jam.' He said, he gloom'd, 
boss bead. 1838-13 Whistle* Binkie 
I I'm sure ye're neither boss nor dry. 


little 

How within. 1719 

Ramsay Wks. (1848' I. <56 If these be solid ware or bur*. 
1831 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. aiL 1x8371 180 Making boss 
professions of goodwill, 
b. Empty. 
a 17O Ramsay Poems I. 
and shook his thick bom 

(Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 89 I'm sure ye're neitKcr boss nor dry. 

o. Without resources, powei leas. 
a 1600 A Hume Fp. G. Moucrief, They are hot stocks and 
atanes ; bos, deif and dumb. 1768 Rota ll timer* ax (Jam.) 
He's nae bass, six score o' lambs this year. 

Bom (hf 1 *)* V’ 1 Also 4 booaen, 5 boa, boce, 
5-6 boooc. JTf. Boas j£. 1 ] 
f 1 . tram. To make to project, to stuff out. Oh. 
1 19B0 Wycuf Set. Wks. 111 . 134 Sochc men hat boosca 
hor orestis. 

t b. intr. To swell out, project. Oh. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy sons The here iff hir hede, huyt as the 
gold, Bost out vppon Erode bright on to loke. c 1449 Pacooc 
Jiepr. 11. ii. 138 Ymagis boocing and xcemyng as tnou) thei 
were going and passing out of the wal. 1540 Raymald 
Birth Mem 1. viL 1x634) *8 The middle part of the wombe 
port, .where it bosse th downeward. .hangeth pendant wise. 
154a Udall Ermsm. Apopkth. 935 a, With a great bundle, 
which, bossy ug out, made him crookebackcd. 

2 . tram. To fashion in relief ; to beat or press 
out into a raised ornament, to emboss. 

expo Destr. Troy 1964 Ymagry ouer all amyt here was. . 
Bost out of h« best he byg toures vnibe. 1930 Palsor. 459/1, 
1 booce or to boce out. as workemen do a holowe thynge. 
z88x Porcelain Wks. Worcester at The workman . . bosses 
it (the clayj with a wet sponge, and presses it into every 
line of the pattern. 

3 . To furnish or ornament with bosses. 

c x6a6 Dick of Devon. 111. ii. in Bullen 0 . Pi. <1883) II. s6 
But was ever English horse thus Spanish bitted ana bossal 
>690 Fuller Pisgoh iv. vL its Either only studded or 
bossed therewith. >664 Pefys Diary (18791 Dl. 5 Thence 
to the cla*p.makers to have It (my Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. X849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps l x. aoDonot let us boss 
our roofs with wretched half-worked blunt-edgcd rosettes. 
fig , 1983 Sturbrs A not. Abus. 11. 30 Then shall your 

mouth be bossed with the lather. 

Boas (bps\ vf U. S. (in English use only hu- 
morous.) [f. Bobu sb. 6 ] tram. To he the master or 
manager of ; to manage, control, direct. To boss 
it: to act as master. 

1896 Nat. Intelligencer 3 Nov. (Bartlett) The little fellow 
that losses it over tne crowd, a 1660 Plurikustah 1 Bartlett) 
1 .et his Woman's Rights companion Boss the house. 1866 
Reader 3 Nov. ox j Bossed by Uncle Andreas Darling, day 
by dav tne dwelling grew. xSSe Sala in lllnst. Loud. News 
rsFcd., The gentleman . . bossing the band of pioneers. . 
Bobs. dial. f. Bubs v., to kiss. 

1691 Ray N. C. Wets, a v. Osse, Ussing comes to bossing. 
Prov. Chcsh. 

BOEMgfe (hfiidg). Arch. [a. F. bossage, l 
bosse a projection. Boss sbA.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey, Bossage [with Architects] is a Term used 
of any Stone that lias a Projecture, and is laid in its Place 
uncut, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, etc. 

2 . 4 Rustic work, which seems to advance before 
the naked of a building, by reason of indentures 
or channels left at the joints/ (Gwilt.) Also 
attrib., as in bossage work. 

1704 Hearns Duct. Hist. (17*3) 1 L tu. 30s Built of tWo 
Stories high, in Boai-age Rustick. 1819 Banquet 71 The 
fretted bossage, from the ceiling ript, Crumbles to powder 
in the yawning crypt. 1849 Ford Handbk. Spain vi. 47a 
The bossage work resembles that of Merida and Alcantara, 
lienee Bo'asaged fpl. a. 

x8g9 Fraser’s Mag. LI. a68 A large massive palacxo, whose 
roukth boKsaged front descended into the water. 

Bosse, obs. form of Bobs. 

BomocL (bpst), ppl , a. Also 6-7 boBt(«. [f. 
Bosh sb 1 and v. 1 ] 

1 . Made to swell out or project, rounded out. 

1941 R. Cohanu Guydon's Quest, Ckirurg ., fllie thigh 

bone] is receyued in the pyt or the hukcle bone aud is upm- 
what bossed outwarde. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. jj 
W here the Patel is thickest, and bossed forth like the mid- 
dest of a buckler. >615 Cmookk Body of Man 81 The arteries 
. . are straight and euen without any bossed knottes at all. 
1644 J. Cartes Nail 4 Wheel (1647* ax They [nails] have 
great and glorious bossed and gilded heads. 

2 . Raised or beaten in relief, embossed; also^ 
portrayed in relief. 

I5j6 in Antiq . Sarisb . (1771) xog Two pair of Censers 
silver and gilt, of bossed work, xsys Land. Gae. No. iooa/4 
Stoln out of Westminster Abbey .1 wo large Silver Candle- 
sticks, Boss'd and Gilt. X833 Tennyson Poems 83 With 
chalices of curious wine . . Andbossfcd salvers. xSgo Hlackib 
ASschyius II. 189 Upon his shield he bears, .a woman Lead- 
b| with sober pace an armed man All bossed in gold. 

9 . Furnished with bosses or projecting omamentt. 
i 6 xx Bp. Hall Serm. v. 55 Lucian compares his Grecian* 
to a fair, gilt, bossed book, ekna Fuller Ch. His/, vu. 404 
One of His Play- Fellows proffered Him a bossed -plated 
Bible to stand upon. vyo§ Hearns Diary (1885) I. taofA 
took) covered with velvet and boss’d with Silver. x868 
Morris Earthly Par. II. 131 Leaping up, he took The reins 
hi hand and the bo ss ed leather ebook. 

, b. Studded, ornamented. 

1986 Wsbbb Ens, Poetris <Arh.) 8s Weedos moat* for a 
princely may 4 p» Boste with Ermines white. 1996 Shaks. 
Tam. Skr. 11. L 355 Fin© Linnen, Turk y cushions host with 
pearl*, a May Uusoumu Black Bk. Whs. V. 367 Hanger* 
idlbost with pillars of pold. 
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Bozztlfttftd (bps^Udd), ppl. a. Phys, [f. 
F. bossell, pple. of bosseler to mould into small 
protuberances.] Formed into small protuberances. 

1873 G. Firming tr. Chauveau't A mat. Domett. Anim. 419 
The large colon is boasclatcd, plicated, and traversed ny 
longitucuual bands. .876 Grom DU. Bladder. 4v. 135 
Tuberous fibroma . . occurs, especially in young subjects, as 
a bosselated . .tumor ill the vicinity of the trigone, 
t BOZiell. Obs. [dim. of Boss so A ; perhaps 
already in OF.] The ‘print* or omanieutal me- 
dallion fixed in the bottom of a 'mazer ’ or drink- 
ing bowl : - Bonn sbA 3 d. 

1498 Will of Rogers (Somerset Ho. 1 Crete manner w* the 
linage of S. James in the bossell thereof. 1497 Will of Bat • 
side 1 ibid. • A manner w‘ a tumyng bonne II w' a brude bondc. 
sao8 Will of 7 \ Johnson ilbid.i A arete bosM.ll of siluer. 
jBoZZet (bpsit). [a. F. bossette, dim. of boss* 
Bonn sbA] A small protuberance or knob. 

x8fp Toim Cyt l. Anal. 4 Pkys. V. <17/3 The male calf of 
the Red Deer at the sixth month diners from the female., 
in having two small elevations or ' Itossei* 

BoM-fern. A book-name for species of 'buckler- 
fern * or Nephrotiium. (Britten and Holland.) 
Bovsinftff (bpsines). [f. Bossy aA 4- -ness.] 
The quality of being hossy. 

1870 KuhKN4 Aratra P. i. fl at A pleasant bossiness or 
roundnesN of surface. 

Bossing 1 (lysii)\ vbl. sbA Also 5 bocynge. 
[f. Bosh vA\ The action of the verb BoshI: a. 
swelling ; b. ornamenting with basses ; o. (mean- 
ing obscure : see quot. 1 480). 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 41 Bocynge or ntrowtynge, turgor. 
1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. 11. <1530) 17/1 Two other wnyes 
be made in bossy nge through out the lande, the one is 
called Fosse, and that other Fosse dyke. 1583 Grinhal 
Will Wks. (1843) 459* 1 give .. ten pounds towards the 
clasping, bossing, and chaining of the same [booksi 

Bossing ibp'sii)), vbl. sb A U. S. [f. Bonn 

9 a] The practice of acting as a * boss \ 

1889 Sala in Daily Tel. 03 Dec., They won't do a stroke 
of work if they can help it. .They like 'bossing'. 1884 
Month. Exam. 1 3 Aug. 5/4 The ' bossing ’ of railways is a 
practice not exclusively confined to the United States. 

Bossism ibf’ stz'm). U. S. [f. Bonn sb . 0 + 
-IBM.] The system in which political parties are 
controlled by ‘ bosses ' or ‘ wire-pullers*. 

1881 .S fi rtbneds Mag. Aug. 616 The event shows also that 
the days of * bossisirr arc dosing. 1883 American VI. 88 
If Bostism and H ubbcllism were found.. to be still the 
potential forces. 

t Bo'SSive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Boss sbA 4- -ivk 
( suggested perhaps by F. bossu hump- backed).] 
Crooked, deformed. 

Osborn A dr. Son (1673) 47 Wive* do worse than 
miscarry, that go their full time of a Fool with a Hussive 
birth. — Jos. 7. Wks. 513 Here lies.. Little Bossive Robin, 
t Bo'flsment. Obs. rare. [f. Bohn sb. 1 4- 
-mknt. Cf .'embossment A The formation of a hump. 

1541 R. Copland Guy dons Format. Y iij, For the gibbo- 
site & bocetnent Auycen aloweth emplasirum dc acoro. 
Bossy (bp-si), aA [f. Bohn sbA + -y 1.] 

1 . Swelling in, or like, a boss; projecting in 
rounded form. 

*543 Traiirron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 3 The founne of 
the heed . . is also bosHie, and bouncheth out in the fore and 
in the liymlcr partes. 1687 Milton P. L. 1. 71b Nor did 
there want Cornice or Freeze, with bossy Sculptures grav'u. 
s868 Culpepper & Cole Barthol Aunt. 1. xiv. 33 The 
tuberant or Imuie part of the Liver. 1879 T. H ahoy Return 
Native i. 20 This bossy projection . . occupied the loftiest 
ground of the heath. 

2 . Having bosses or prominences. 

lBia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. ix. (1873) 75 Survey this 
shield, all bossy bright. 1851 Kuskin Stones Ten. II. %i, 
Bossy beaten work of mountain chains. 1878 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Drr. 11. xviii. 146 Mab had. .a bossy irregular brow 
and other quaintnesses. 

Bony (bp si), a. 2 U \ S. colloq. [f. Bobs 
G iven to acting as ' boss * or leader. 

1 88a Harped s Mag. Dec. xo8/i There was a lady manager 
who was dreadfully bossy. 

Boat i,e, obs. form of Boaht. 
||B0Btugi(bpstx*nd3i). Also host angee,-dgy. 
[a Turk. z. — \ bostavjl ' a soldier of one of 
the corps of guards of the Sultan's palace' (Red- 
house) ; lit. ' keeper of the garden*, f. j bostan 
(Pent.) a garden.] A Turkish guard of the palace. 

1894 Load. Gas. No. 3989/1 A Capigi, with several Bos- 
ungies wax dispatched after him to brine him back. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 31 1. 106 He was preceded. . 
by the spohis and bustangees (these are foot and horse- 
guards). 1753 Hanway Trav. (176 a) II. xm. ii. 286 One 
of the principal officers of the bostangis. 1813 J. C. Hob- 
house Journey 813 The Bostandgys and other attendants 
immediately formed a line. 

BoBtar, obs. form of Boaster. 
t Bo'Ston L Obs. (see quot.) 

1334 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866* sot An altar cloth of red 
silke powtheryd with flowres called boston. 

Bo ston 2 . [a. F. bostan, f. the name of the 
city of Boston in Massachusetts : see Littrc, and 
the Acadfmie des /eux.] A game at cards, allied 
to whist, named after the siege of Boston in the 
American War of Independence, to which the 
technical terms of the game refer. 


[sio ijAcadSmie Unit*, dee Jeux g. v. Whist. Tarif dn 
jett do Boston Whist.J s8ao in Hoylk. ito Bohn’s Handhk. 
Games 093 Boston.. very much resembTe* Whist, and is 
somewhat like Quadrille. s888 Daily Tel. 10 June 5/s The 
French national game of Boston, which was invented in 
honour of A certain Transatlantic infusion. s8Bo Libr. 
Vniv. Knout l . II. 791 Boston, a game at cards, played 
by 4 persons, with 2 packs [one dealt, the other cut for 
trumptfe 

t Btretrall. Ohs. rare. [? f. med.L. bostar a 
cow-house.] ? A bull or cow nut full-grown. 

*598 F/tf of A. Lloyd , N. Wales (Somerset Hu), Two 
calves ft a bout roll. 

BoBtrychoid f -ftl(hpstrikoi d,-al).fl. Hot. [f. 
Gr. Bbarpvx^s curl or lock of hair 4- -om +-al.] 
* Having the form or character of a ringlet or bos- 
tryx.' Gray Hot. Text-bk. 1880. 

*•75 A. W. Bennett tr. Sat/us Botany 157 A Helicoid 
(bostry<_hoidj Dichotomy. 

II Bostryz (fap'striks). Hot. [a. Gr. Btarpvf, 
var. of Bborpuyot , curl.] 'An unipaious helicoid 
cynic.* (Irav Hot. Text-bk. 1880. 

Boswellian (hfzweii&n), a. [f. Hoswell, the 
name of Dr. Johnson’s friend and biographer, 4- 
-ian.] Resembling Boswell ns a biographer. Also 
Bo‘*w«Ul6Bi, the characteristic manner or style 
of Boswell as a biographer. Bo'iwolliM v., to 
write in Boswell's style ; Borwelllxing vbl. sb. 

«8a5 Macauiay Ess. (i860) I. 58 That propensity which, 
for want of a better name, we will venture to christen Bor- 
wcllisin. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 488 Huswelliring 
became in fiLshion. 1896 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 7 
But 1 have been BoswelH/ing to you about the past history 
of these friend* of mine. 1875F.fi all in Lippineott's Mag. 
XV. 343 A rooted aversion to anything like Boswi-llism. 
1884 Graphic s\ June 607/2 Mr. Hal ton. puts down every- 
thing with more thnn Boswellian minuteness. 

Bosyne, var. of Uuykike Obs., trumpet. 

Bot t bott (bpt). Usually in pi. bots, botts 
Sc. bats, baits. [Etymology unknown: con- 
nexion with Bite is phonologically inadmissible.] 
X, A parasitical worm or maggot ; now restricted 
to the lame of flies of the genus CEstrus. The 
name is considered to belong properly to the 
larva of CE. equi, inhabiting the digestive organs 
of Lie horse, but is applied also to that of (E.bovis 
(the gadfly), found under the skin of cattle, and to 
that of GC. ovis , found in the frontal sinus of sheep. 
The botts is sometimes used as sing., as the name 
of the disease caused by these parasites. 

1533 Kitziikku. Hush. fl in j The bottes i* an yll dysease, 
and they lye in a horse mawe, and they he an inchc long 
white coloured, and a reed heed, and as moche as a fyngers 
rnde. a 1539 Skelton Agst. Scot/es 171 The rouuhcfotcd 
Scottes We have well eased them of the hotte*. 1568 Jacob 
tjr Esau t. i, in Hazl. Pod si. II. 189 He hath either .some 
worms or botts in his brain. 16x7 Markiiam Carol. 1. 64 All 
foalex naturally, .are euer sullied to grout aboundunce, both 
of Mawworines, Grubbe*, nnd Dots, a 1733 Lisle Hush. 
(■757) 4 f, 5 Groundsel and xuvine are good against the worms, 
commonly called the l*ols in horse*. 1836 Penny Cyct. V. 
261/a The hole made hy (he bot [in the beast’s hide] in his 
escape will apparently close. 

fig. 1 60a Return Pamass. 1. ii. (Arh ) 13 Some of them are 
at ini* instant the bots and glanders of the printing house. 
1847 'Yard Simp. Coh/er 72 IThe Irish] are (he very offal I 
of inen. the Buts that crawlc on the Beast* tailc. 

b. 1 Ludicrously applied to a bowel complaint 
in men, Selkirks . ; also used to denote a colic, 
IVesf Scotl.' (Jamieson). 

18x6 Scott Old Mort. vii, * The last tiling ye sent Cuddie, 
when he had the bntts.’ 


2 . Used as an expression of execration. (Cf. Pox.) 

*584 3 Ladies Loud I. in Hazl. Podsl. VI. 257 A bots on 
thy motley beard ! i6o6.Wr Gooseca/pe iv. n, in Bullen 
ft PI. (1884) III. 63 A bolls a that Rtincking word odorous, 
1 can never hitt on’t. 1719 D’Urkey Pills (187a) IV. 124 
Bot* on them all, Both great and small. 

8. Comb. : bot-bee, bot-fly, an insect of the 
genus CEstrus, whose eggs produce the bots ; bot- 
hole, a hole in a hide made by a bot in escaping. 

185a T. Moons Insects New Eng. 499 The various insects, 
improperly called l>ot-hces, are two-winged flies. 1819 Kfes 
Cyct. s.v, CE. 01'is, the sheep bot-fly. .(E. tarandi, the 
reindeer hot-fly. xfixtf Kirby & Sr. Entomol (1843) I. 
xaa The Tanners also prefer those hide* that have the 

K atcst number of bot.holes in them, which arc always the 
t and strongest. 1847 Carpenter foot, f 733. 

Bot, b6t, OE. form of Boot sbA, occas. used 
by modem historical writers in reference to OE. 
law and custom in senses 5, 5 b, 9, 10 of that 
word. 

Bot, obs. form of Boat, Boot, Bout » about, 
But ; obs. pa. t. of Bite. 

Botanio (totsenik), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
botanicus , a. Gr. fioraviubt, f. $orbv-tj plant : see 
-10 ; perh. the immediate source is F. bolanique , 
which occurs in Cotgrave, 161 1.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the science/ or study of 
plants, to botany. (Now mostly Superseded by 
Botanical, exc. in names of institutions founded 
many years ago, os * The Royal Botanic Society 
' The Botanic Gardens *.) 

1858 Parkinson in Phil. Trans. LX 1 1 1. 84 note , Dis- 
covered in a botanic excursion by J. Tradcscant. 1677 


Plot Oxfordsh. 149 Our very Learned Botanic Professor. 

Cudwgrtii lntelL Syst. 338 That Ancient Botanick 
Book mentioned by Galoi. *078 Phillips, Botanical or 
Botanic, belonging to Herbs or Plants. 173! Thomson 
Liberty 11. 140 where . . Hymettux spread . . to botanick 
hand the stores of health, ivfie 71 H. Walpole Vert tic's 
Anted. Paint. (1786) V. et He probably engraved the 
bounic figure* for Lobel’s Observations. 184a Tennyson 
Amphiou x. They read Botanic Treatises, And Works on 
Gardening thro' there. 

B .sb. fl. One skilled in plants, a botanist. Obs. 
1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., The Botanick 
i* a* commonly puzzled as satisfied. 1678 Worlidgk Bees 
(1691) 38 A tree esteemed, .by our modem Hotanicks. 

1 2 . Chiefly in pi. botanies, [cf. physics , mathe- 
matics.'] The science of plants; - Botany. Obs. 

1698 Phil. ‘Trans. XX. 463 Such a* are advanced in die 
Knowledge of Hotanicks. 1715 Dk Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 18a He had no skill in botanick*. 1758 Monthly Rev. 
502 Supereminent skill in botanies. 

Botanical (bota-nikil), a. [f. prec. 4 - -ai..] 
Concerned with the study or cultivation of plants, 
pet taining to botany. 

1858 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus II. 499 The Persian Gal- 
lants who destroyed this Monarchy, maintained their Botani- 
call bravery. >767 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LV1I. 214 
When a stranger, from botanical or other curiosity, goes 10 
the top of a Welsh mountain. 1797 Hoi.ckoi t Stolberg's 
Trav. III. Ixxxvii. i«d. ai 443 A large botanical garden. 
1830, Lyell Princ. Geot. xxxviii. <18501 591 Botanical Geo- 
graphy. A comparison of the plant* of different regions. 
1873 Morli'y Rousseau II. 75 In his botanical expeditious. 

Botanic Ally (Ixttarnik&li), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-ly '<£.] In a botanical manner ; in relation to 
botany ; according to the principles or technical 
language of botanv. 

*757 b* Costa in Phil. Trans. L. 929 note, Scheurhrer 
has arranged the fossile plant* hotanically. 1793 W. (L'l’Ri 1* 
Bot. Mae. VI. 315 In it* improved, or lo speak more 
hotAiiically, in its monstrous state. 1848 C. A. Johns Week 
at Lizard 291 h is botanically distinguished from the other 
..Heaths, by it* anthers. 1870 Yfair A at. Hist. Comm. 
102 Hotanically, this is the region of palms. 

tBo-taniam. Obs. [ad. L. botanism-us, n. 
Gr. Boravurnw -, cf. Botanize and -ihm.] - Botany. 

1868 D. Lloyd Mem. 316 Competent skill in..Phy*ick, 
and the two parts belonging to it, Cliirurger^' and Hotanism. 
17*7 Hradlky Earn. Diet., Film, a Term in liotanism. 

Botanist (bp-tfinial). [a. F. botanists \ cf. 
prec. and -int .1 One who studies botany. 

a 1 68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (n That diligent botanist 
Ilcllouius. *“3 , Robinson in Kay Coir. • 1H48 135, I intend 
to write to the best botanist, .of this, or perhaps any, age. 
*770 Gray in Corr. m. Nh holts <1843) 107, 1 rejoice to sec 
you are *0 great a gardener and botanist. 1874 Helps 
Roe. Press, iv. 63 The. . botanists who come to. .be instructed 
hy the plants at Kew. 

Botanize (bp-t&naiz), v. [ad. mod. L. botaniz - 
are , ad. Gr. fioravifriv to gather plants; cf. Bota- 
nic and -IZE.] 

1. tntr. To seek for plants for botanical pur- 
poses ; to study plants botanically. 

*7*7 , Mks. Delany Lett. Ser. 11. I. 168 They will hotaui/e 
charmingly (and I shall come in for some scraps of know- 
ledge;. 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LX VI. a.;6 In the 
day-time tney retire to the woods, which renders it very 
dangerous to botanize there, a 1841 Wonnsw. Poet's Epi- 
taph, Philosopher I a fingering «lave, One that would peep 
and botanize Upon his mother’s grave ? 

2 . trails. To explore or examine botanically. 
Hence Bo*tanised ppl. a. 

x86x Gkikik E. Forbes x. 285 To botanize the islamL 
thoroughly. 1866 Kingsley Herew. i. 49 The world was n< rl 
to him as to us, round, circumscribed, mapped, botanized. 
Botanizar (hf l&naizAi). One wno botanizes. 

1840 Ci rzon Visits Mouast . 238111c botauizer, however, 
was dead enough. 

Botanizing (lytanaiziq), vbl sb. [f. as prec. 
4 * - 1 NG 1 .] The action of seeking for plants, or of 
studying plants hotanically. Often attrib. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 399 In this botanizing 
age, it should not pass without observation. (V ppl. n.\ 
1835 Beck ford Recoil. 183 Hy getting out of his vehicle 
and botanizing by the roadside. 1859 G. Wilhon K. Forbes 
iv. X03 The . . professor led his students, each summer's 
Sat unlay, on a botanizing march. 1883 Harped s Mag. 
Oct. 706/3, 1 . . had my botanizing tin on my back. 

Botanizing (tyrtanaizin), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
4 - -1NG *.] That searches for or examines plant*, 
t Botfvno. Obs. [ad. It. botlana.] (See quot.) 
x6xs Rates <Jam.\ Botanosor peeces of linnin lilted blew, 
the peece iii/. 1670 Ibid. Botanoes or blew lining. x68o 
Act ia Chas. II, iv. Sched., Botanoes per piece xx. 
Botano-, repr. Gr. Boravo-, combining form of 
Bor&vri plant; cf. Botanic, Botany, lienee in 
17th c. were formed many short-lived compounds 
in imitation of those of Astbo-. t Botuto'gn* 
phor, t Botano gTaphlst, one who describes 
plants, f Sotono gtaphy, the (or a) description 
of plants, f Batano logwr, a botanist. fBotor 
nolo gioal a relating to botany, t Bot«BO‘logy, 
botany. jo tsaomsiMy (incorrectly 
maAoy), divination by plantsu t lotAUomioal 
a. [wrongly formed, cf. astronomical], botanical, 
t Botanomy, botany. 

iZi Weekly Mem. 371 Collected out of all writers, as well 
. . # B«!anographers and physicians as Lexicographers. x88s 
Fuller Worthies (1840) IT. 496 Doctor Bowie, my worthy 
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Cyrus L loa The wiaedora of that eminent *Botanologer 
Solomon), tout. iv. 173 The Tree, .which stricter *Botauo- 


(Solomon). tout. iv. 173 The Tree, .which stricter *B 
logy will hardly allow to be Camphire. 9733 Jo 
Diet., Botanolory. 1610 Healky St. Aug. Citie , 
994 Divination . .by Hearbes, *Botonomsncy. 1640 E, 


Johnson 
’ of God 

994 Divination . . by Hearbes. "Botonomancy. 1640 E. Chil- 
mb ad tr. Fernand's Love Melanch. 176 Botanomancy. .is 
done by the noise or crackling that knee holme, box, or hay 
leaues make when they are crushed betwixt one's hands or 
cast into the fire. 1053 Urquhamt Rabelais 111. xxv, To 
have the truth of the matter, .disclosed unto you by *boto- 
mancy. stfil W. Smith Diet. Bible I. 44a Botanomancy. 
1 696 Blount Glossogr., Botomical or rather *BotanomiceU, 
pertaining to hearbs. 1716 M. Davies At A. Brit . 111. 37 
Chiron . . cultivated Botanomy. 

Botany (ty-tini . [r. Botanic after analogy 

of sbs. in -y related to adjs. in -/V, as astronomy 
and astronomic 

1 . The science which treats of plants. 

169ft Km Philos. Lett . 11718) 990 The great difficulties the 
lovera of Botanie are forced to encounter, 9706 H barns 
Rem. 4 Colt. <1885) I. 333 A man much inclined to Botanny. 
*710 M. Henry Exp. Some of Sol. iv, Solomon was a 
great master in botany, tftfto Gray Struct. Hot. In trod. 1 
The two Biological Sciences. .Zoology and Botany. 

2 . Short for * Botany Bay Usually attrib. as 
in Botany wool : orig. wool from Botany Bay, hut 
now applied to all Australian wool. Botany yarn 
yarn made from this wool. 

1 botany 

/oois arc 

ity News 17 Sept. 9/3 fine Botany 
wools are still the most in favour. 


Botany Bay. [So called by Captain Cook 
on account of the great variety of plants collected 
there by the botanist who accompanied him.] 
Proper name of a place in New South Wales, for- 
merly a convict settlement ; hence proverbially 
used in sense of * transportation ' ; also fig. 

181s Examiner 19 Oct. 666/1 The famished wretch.. is 
sent to the whipping-post or to Botany Bay. sftas Byron 
2 ,taH I(l ' xciv, Such names at present cut a convict figure, 
The very Botany Bay in inoral geography. 1841 Makhyat 
Poacher vi, They are. .nent off to Botany Bay. 

f Botar. [Prob. a fictitious word evolved from 
BnTAKHO.] (See quot.) 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 279 Of the rocs of the female 
[Mullets] which are called Botar, is made Botargo. 

BotargO( botaugo) . Also6 botarge, 7 butt&rgo. 
butargo, put tar go, 8 b outargue, (9 boutaraga), 
/V. -oea, -os. [a. 1 1. botargo, totarga (now buttarga ), 
ad. Arab. butarkhah ‘preserved mullet- 

roe', in Makrizi A. n. 1400 (in pi. ^UaJ bu(j- 

rikh , whence It. vnr. bottariea ), ad. Coptic outara - 
khon, which the Arab, word renders in a glossary 
published by Kircher ; f. Coptic ou- indef. article 
+ Gr. raplxiov pickle. See Quatrcmire in Journal 
des Savants , Jan. 1848. (Fr. form boutarguc, 
occas. found in Eng.)] 

A relish made of the roe of the mullet or tunny. 

. ulario H ij b, To make Botarge, a kind of Italian 
meat, fish spawn baited. 1615 G. Sandyn Trav. 93 Salt, 
Buttargo, and Cassia being now the principal! [commo- 
dities]. 16x6 Capt. Smith Dcscr. New Engl. 16 <Arb.) 
107 Mullet and Puttargo. x6ao — Neiv-Engt. Trials Wks. 
(ArbA 340 Mullit, Caviare, and BtiUarao. 1633 Urquhamt 
Rabelais 1. xxi, Hard rowes of mullet called Botargo*. 
x6ftx Pkpys Diary 5 June, Drinking great draughts of 
claret, and eating botargo, and bread and butter. 170a W, 
J. Bruy n’s l^’oy. Levant xlii. 170 They. . take out the Spawn, 
of which.. they make Boutarguc. 1730 Swift Panegyr. 
Dean Misc. (1735* V. 141 And, for our home-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 9813 Hob house 
~ " igu, ur the roes of fish, salted and pressed 

ages. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg xxviii, 
, with its loads & cargoes Of drink & bo- 
(argots, At the birth of the Babe in Rabelais, 185a Schmitz 
Niebuhr's Anc. I list. 1 . 140. 


Boteard, ?for bollard = Battahd a cannon. 

I R. Lindsay Citron. Scott. 143 Two great Butcards. 

* L (tynj), jft.l Forms : 4 (bouoh(t), booh, 
4 5 booobe, 5-7 booha, 5 bohohe, booohe, 
(6 Sc. boiohe), 4-6 botobe, 6- botch. [ME. 
hoc he, bocche , a. ONFr. boche (mod. Picard boche. 
Norm, boscho) « OF. boce (now bosse) ulcer, botch, a 
common Romanic word (Pr. bossa, It. bozza, of 
same meaning; It .bocc^a, Sp. bocha ball):— med.L. 
bocia, -1 urn : lee Bobs sb\, and cf. Bouch(k sb 2 ] 

1 1 . A hump ; a swelling ; a tumour, wen, or 
gottre; - Boss sb* 1. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xxx. 6 Herende . . vp on the bocche (1388 
botchcjof camoile* ther t resores. 199 BTrrvu»a Barth. DeP. 
R. xv. xxxi, Many men wonenny?e ke mounteynes, and key 
haue gret bocches. .under |>e chyn, of oft e use of anowe and 
water, c 1490 Nominate in Wr.-WQlcker Voc. 707 Hie gib - 
bus, a boche in bake. 1481 Caxton A fyrr. 11. xiv. 99 Plente 
of wymmen that haue botches vnder the chyn. 13x9 Hon* 
man Vnlg. 30 The bounche or botche [gibbus] is so onystous 
that it can unneth be bounde vp with a trussar. 

1 2 . A boil, ulcer, or pimple. Also Jig. as 'spiri- 
tual botch \ Obs. exc. dial. 

>377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 83 Bylea, and bocches and bren- 
nyng agues. 1488 Bk. Si. Albans C vii, Booches that grows 
in a hawkea iowe. 1947 Boor dk Brev. Health vii. 9 In 
Unglishe it [l/lcera] is named byies or botches. 1634 Canni 


Nteess. Sspar. (1849) 96 This great wickedness, which 
cauteth spiritual botches and sores, sftif Milton P. L. xn. 
>8o Botches and blaines must all his flesh emboss. 1783 
Burns Address Dili xviii, While scabs and botches did him 
gall, Wi‘ biller claw. 1873 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. 

o.j Botches , sore places. 

+ b. spec. A tumour from which horses suffer, 
esf. in tne groin. Obs. 

1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (ArlO 19 It is the custome of the 
flye to leaue the sound places of tne Horse and suck at the 
Botch. 1607 Tops k u. Four-/. Beasts 308 A botch . . in the 
hinder parts betwixt the thighs. 9708 Phillips, Botch . . a 
Sore in the Groin of a Horse. 


8. Boils or sores as a malady ; an eruptive dis- 
ease or plague, as * the botch of Egypt ’. arch. 
or Obs. 


1388 Wyclik Dent, xxviii. 37 The Lordc smyte thee with 
the botche [138a by ill of Egipt. 1316 Tin dai.k Re v. xvi. 9 
There fell a noysom and a sore botche apon the men. 1534 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ai»e seyknes & smyttand platg 
callit the hoiche. 1370 I.kvins Maui}, 177 Botch, pesti- 
lent ia. 184a Sis H. I aylok Edwin 111. viii, The Lord shall 
smite him with the botch of Egypt. 

Botch (bptj , sb . 2 [f. IkiTcn v . 1 (Sometimes 
indistinguishable from fig. use of the prec.)] 

1 . A botched place or part, a flaw or blemish 
resulting from unskilful workmanship. 

.*•03 Siiaks. Mach. 111. i. 133 To leaue no Rubs nor Botches 
in the Workc. 1645 Miliun Tetranh. Wks. 1738 1 . 344 
Let it stick as a notorious botch of deformity. 

2 . Jig. A clumsy patch ; a meaningless or unsuit- 
able word added for the sake of rime or metre. 

1603 Dennis Impart. Cri/ick iii. 25 Every Epithet is to 
be look'd upon as a Botch, which does not add to the 
thought. X707 Swift On Union Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 283 Hy 
way of botch She piec’d it up again with scotch. 1780 
Wesley Wits. 1187a XIV. 3*i In these Hynms there is 
no doggerel, no botches. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng.Cathedr. 
19/// t vao The difficulties of accommodation ore honestly 
recognized and boldly grappled with, not by botches and 
makeshifts. 


tb. A mark like a clumsy patch, a blotch. Obs. 

17x3 Land. Can. No. 5365/4 The other 4 (Sheep) cropt on 
the Right Ear, and a black Botch on the l^eft ilipp. 

3 . A bungled piece of work. So botch-work. 

1648 H hr hick Hesper. 1. 104 I,eamcof me what woman 1% 
Something made of tlircd and llirumme ; A mere Itolch of 
all and some. 1845 Ln. Camthpi.l Chancellors 1x857 III. 
Ivi. 130 When the writer tries to be light and airy, wc have 
such a botch as might have been expected. 1870 Haw- 
tiiorne Eng. Note-bits. (1879) 1 . 187, 1 nave made a miser* 
able botch of this description. 1876 Hamkrton lutelt. L{fe 
11. ii. 406 Vast ness of the interval, that separates botch-work 
from handicraft. 


b. fig- 

1864 Euz. Murray E. Norman I. 159 The men were not 
to be trusted, most of them being convicts, or * botches ' of 
one kind or other. 


4 . » Botohkk dial. 

X855 Whitby Gloss., A lloteh, a cobbler. 

Botoh 1 tytj\ v.l Also 4 booohyn, 5-6 botohe. 
[M E. boccht-n, of uncertain etymology : having 
apparently no original relation to Botch sb . 1 , 
though the words may have subsequently influenced 
each other. iTof. Skcat suggests for the vb. a LG. 
origin, comparing Ml)u. butsen, (1) to strike, beat, 
(2) to repair (Oudemans), app. related to Du. hot sen 
to knock, dash, Ger. dial, bttlschen , butzen to 
strike, knock ; according to Franck nn onomato- 
poeic word of echoic origin. Hut the sense ‘re- 
pair* in Dn. butsen seems to he recent, while in 
English it appears in Wyclif : also there is no sense 
‘knock’ in English, so that connexion with the con- 
tinental words is very doubtful. Perhaps the Eng. 
word is an onomatopoeia related in its genesis to 
1 natch ’ ; cf. Ger. bafeen to patch. See IkiixiK.] 

1. f rafts. To make good or repair (a defect, dam- 
age, damaged article) ; to patch, mend. Now only : 
to repflir clumsily or imperfectly. Often with up. 

138a Wyclif 3 Chron. xxxiv. to That ihci enstoren the 
temple, and eche feble thingus thei bocchyn [1388 reparele 
ulle feble thingis]. X330 Palsuk. 461/1, 1 botche or patche 
an olde garment . . I have lwiched my hoi»cn at the hcles. 
1331 Robinson tr. A! ores Utop. tArb.i 69 Sicke bodies . . to 
be kept and botched up. a 1680 Buti.lr Rem. 1x759) 11 . 
300 He does not mend his Manners, but botch them with 
Patches of another Stuff and Colour. 1863 h awcett Tot. 
Earn. iv. it 535 Botching and patching each tingle tax. 
b. absol. To do repairs ; to patch clumsily. 

1380 Tusskr Hush. 11878) 166 Cobble and botch, ye that 
cannot buie new. X730 Swift Dan Jackson's Piet . Wks. 
1755 IV. t. 949 At last I’m fairly forc'd to botch for't. >813 
Sco+t Guy M. xxi, 1 labour and botch, .and produce at last 
a bane caricature. 1863 [see Bo run no vbl. sb. ] 

2 . To spoil by unskilful work ; to bungle. 

1339 Palsgr. 461/1 To botche or bungyll a garment as he 
dome that is nat a perfyte workeman. 1663 Pf.fys Diary 
«6 Apr M Tom coming, with whom I was angry for his botch- 
ing my camlott coat. 1830 Buh kik AZschylnt I. 393 This 
chorus seems hopelessly botched, .and all attempts to mend 
it are more or less unsatisfactory. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 
it. 7 mls. 1 . 99a The greatest bungler that ever botched a 
block of marble. 

8 . fig. trans. To put or stitch together clumsily or 
unskilfully ; to construct or compose in a bungling 
manner. Often with up, together. 

1381 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. ^(1634) itp Augustine# 
booke of repentance . . botched of good and bad by some 
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scraper together. sftoB Cudworth JntofL Syst. 1. Iv. 411 An 
ill-agreeiag Drama, botch'd up, of many impertinent Inter- 
sections. 17(8 Tucker Lt. Nat . 11 . XS4 One or two of Hor- 
ace's purple rags botched together with coarse seams of al>u»e. 
b. To add as a paten. 

15B9 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 39 Botching in such frixe 
testes vppon fustion earnest, sftflft [see Botching vbl, sb. J 
t Botoh. v 2 Y noncc-xvd. [f. Botoh /A 1 ] To 
mark with botches. 

*ft» Garth Dispens. 11. (1700) 99 Young Hylas, botch'd 
with Stains too foul to name. 

Botohod (Mft), ppl. a. [f. Botch v* 4 -kd.] 
Mended or patched in a bungling manner; clumsily 
put togcthei ; cobbled. Hence Bo'tchedljr cuiv. 

tg68 Dk. Norfolk in Campbell Love-lett. Alary Q. Scots 
App. 37 You schall make but bocluMl work yf you doe not 
sowndfie and perfectlye conclude iliowes dyfferencyn. 9733 
G.Ciikynb Eng. Malady 1 x. §4 This Cement never makes 
them the same continued Organ, scarce any thiug but a 
botch'd or clouted one. 973a Humk Idea Per/. Commw. 
Ess. 11777) 1 . 524 The common botched and inaccurate 
governments seem to serve the purposes of society. 9839 
Cari.vi.e Sort. Res. 1. viii, A botched mass of tailors' and 
cobblers' shreds. Spectator 31 May 68x The Peace is 
a botched-up affair, bringing Great Britain nothing, etc. 

* 4 « H. More Song o? Soul 11. 111. m. Ixvii, Thus patch 
they Heaven more botcn'dly then old cloths. 

Botohsr 1 (bp tjxi). Also 4 boohour, 5 bot- 
ohare. [f. Botch v. + -bh L] 

1 . A mender, repairer, or |mtcher. Also fig. 

1499 Promp. Part*. 42 Botcharc of oldc thinges, resartor. 
x8m Ford Lever's Mel. 1. ii. 11811) 134 Physicians are the 
body* colliers, rather the botchers or mens bodies. 9863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. ix. 225 Lcpidux was a peace- 
botcher from timidity. 

2. spec. + a. A cobbler. Obs. 

r 3373 .’ Barhoi-h St. Marcus 78, lie sow a bochour mend 
b1[c 1J schone, & gef hyme his schu for to mend. x6xo Cookic 
Pope Joasi in Hart. Misc. (Malli.) IV. 70 That John the 
Twenty.sccond was 1 filius veteranicntnrii rcsarcitoris vide- 
licet solcarum * ; that is. the son of a botcher. 

b. A tailor who (Iocs repairs. 

3330 Paiagh. 900/1 Botcher of old garments, rauavdevr. 
X33B Huijokt. Bndger, ln.Uther, mvniler. or patcher of ohle 
garmentes. 1389 K. Harvey PI. Pere. (4 There is a Slav 
maker, there is a Cobler : a 'Jailor, and a Botcher. 1863 
Baxter Div. Lije 31 A sorry Taylor may make a Botcher, 
or a bail Shooinakcr may make n Cobler. a X734 North J. in s 
<x8a6) M. 409 Like u botcher in a paltry hut, aat cross, 
legged. 1783 Cow ter Lett. 23 Sept. , Though hilt a botcher, 
which is xomewhut less than a tailor. X841 Marry \t 
Poacher xxviii, J had to examine . . their trousers, and hold 
weekly conversation with the botcher, os to . . repairs. 

t C. 1 A jobber. (Sense doubtful ; cf. bote her its 
and brokerages in quot. 1624 under Botcheiiy.) 

<-*S« o Barclay Mirr. Gocti Mann. 1x570) G iv. Be no 
towfer, catchpoll nor customer, No broker nor botcher, no 
soinner nor sergeaunt . . The moste of this number liueth . . 
by fraudes and by polling. 

8. One who does a thing bungtingly ; a clumsy 
maker up of\ an unskilful workman, a bungler. 

e X440 Promp. Pars*. 42 Bochchare or vnerafty [1400 bot- 
char], inert. 138x1. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 288 This 
Pope Boniface y* botcher of y* Decretalls. 1834 Tkai-f 
Comm. Job xiii. a Ye are not onely. .forgers, but. .botchers. 
xtoo Congreve Way of World v. i. To become a botcher 
of second-hand marriages. 1883 R. IIruk.ks A ero 11. i, 'J'liou 
miserahlc, painful, hackney.thcined Botcher of tragedies. 

Botcher 2 ( VtJoj). A voting salmon ; a gritee.. 

x8ox T. Sklwyn MS. Let. to A.Sctwyn , Wc have Sahnun 
ami we have botcher If the fisher man chance to cotch her 
*® 7 S Timrs «6 Ang., Komicrly grilse, or Ujlchers, were far 
more plentiful than they have been. x886 A the use um 3 Apr. 
459/3 The two.year*ola salmon, the grilse or ‘ botcher'. 

Bo'tchereas, nonce-uni. A Jcmale liotcher. 

18x3 Sismondi's Lit . Eur. (1846) 11. xxv. 173 A botchcrcs* 
of lost reputations. 

t Bo toherly, adj., adv. Obs. [f. Botch eu 1 .] 

A. adj . [-ly^.J Bungling, unworkmanlike. 

1803 Fi.orio Montaigne 111. xii. (1632) 595 A number of such 

botcherly.patchcotes. . wherewith to enamell this treaty, etc. 
1633 W. Lawson Angling in Arb. Gamer 1. 103 lt is butch- 
erly, hinders the biting, and sometimes cuts the line. 

B. adv. [-ly 2 .j After the manner of a botcher; 
unskilfully. 

1807 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 47 Painted or grauen, 
cunningly drawne or botclierly made. 

Botonery ^bp tjari). [f. Botchkr i : see -ruy.] 
A botcher's work ; clumsy or awkward workman- 
ship or its result ; patchwork. 

xftoS World of Wonders 235 iL.) If we speak of base 
botchery. 9874 R. Godfrey luj. 4 Ab. Physic Pref., I, 
who always hated Botchery, might have real Art. 173a 
Db Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769' 1. 277 Disgrace this fine 
Piece, and make it mere Botchery. 1880 Wkbb tr. Goethe's 
Faust Prel. xo Your pretty masters, with their butchery. 

b. Y Jobbery : cf. Botche 11 1 2 a 
*604 Hr. Mountagu Gagg 35 Those manifold botcherics, 
and brokerages of your Romish church. 

Botchily (bfljlli), adv. [f. Botcut a. 8 + -lt 2 .] 
In a botchy manner. 

988a Good L iterature 39 Apr., The inelegant and botchily 
printed catalogues. 

t Batching, ttbl. sty Obs. rare [f. Botch 
sb. 1 •¥ -INO 1 .] The forming of Ijotches or boils. 

9398 Tskvisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxi. (149s) S45 By 
botchynge of the lounges all the body is wasted. 

Botohiag (bp-tjiq), Vbl. sb. 2 [f. Botoh tr. 1 + 
•INO I.] The action of repairing or mending; 
clumsy patching ; unskilful or bungling work. 
ct 44* Promp. Pam. 3 A boochement, or a bocchynge. 
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mugmentkm. m i|M Fisher Wks. 338 O comxptible body 
which . . daylv necdeth rep rat torn and botching vp with 
nicate and drtnke. 1698 Sanderson Serm. 11669) 39a The 
botching in of a course shred into a fine garment. <691 
T. UIalk! Acc. Nets invent. <k. 98 That patching and 
botching with Solder. 1719 Dr Fob Crusoe ■ 1840) 1 . ix. 15a I 
art to work a-tailoring, or rather indeed u-botching. im$ 
Rusk in Eth. Duet v. 11883* 87 AH doubt, and repenting, 
and botching, and retouching, and wondering what it will 
l<e best to do next, are vice, as well as misery. 

Botching (iyijig), ppi- a. [f. Boron v. 4 -lira 9 .] 
That botches ; repairing, jobbing ; bungling. , s 
ittl Florid, Taccola . . a patching, or botching piece of 
worke, a bungling. t66t S. Partridge Double Scat e Pro- 
fortum To Ror., The fault is in the botching Taylor, not 
in the stuffs. 1834 H. Miller Scene* 4 Leg xxviii. 11857) 
424 An old botching carpenter. 

t Bo-tohment. Obs. rat e. [f. Botch v. + 
-mknt ] An addition. a * make-up 
c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 5 A bocchemeni, augment urn. — 
49 Bochment [<499 botchementj, additamentum. sga6 
Skelton Magny'f. na6 Gyve me thy dogge, and 1 am con- 
tent, And thou shall have my hawke to obotihtncni. 
Botohour, obs. form of Butoheu. 
t Bo'tohy, ff. 1 Obs . [f. Botch sbA + -y 1 .] 

Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a botch ; covered 
with botches or ex credences. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. K. v. xxiv. /^gji *3* The 
grystels the fyr->t of whyche is knotty and botchy. 1 * sago 
Somiaal* in Wr.-Whlck *.r 710 Gibbosus, bochy. soe6 
SitAKa. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. i. 6 Were not that a botchy core. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Nat. II. .131 We may claim Mahomet ism as a 
botchy excrescence or spurious offspring of the Gospel. 

Boiohy (bptfi). a* [fi Botch sb? + -y 1 .] 
Full of botching or bungling work. 

+ Bote. Obs. rare Some kind of tool. 

c 13x3 Coer de L. 4 137 Some caught a hole, and some a 
hach. And brou^hton to tynibyr and rach. 

Bot#, ME. form of Boot sb occas. used since 
the 16th c. by legal and historical writers in legal 
senses of ()E. hot : a. Repair ; b. estover ; 0. com- 
pensation ; d expiation. For quots. sec Boot sb* 

5. 5 h, 9, 10. 

Bote, obs. f. Boat, Boot, But ; obs. pa. t. Bite. 
Botefeu, var. of BouTErsn, Obs., an incemliary. 
Bo tel, Boteler, obs. form of Bottle, Butlkr. 
t Bo*temur- Obs. rare. [Some kind of cor- 
rupted form of bitumen : cf. It. biturne.'] Bitumen. 

1 1300 K. AH*. 476J Pliers of brass and iNitemeys. Ibid. 
6i8t; Above, and byncothe, is heorc heolyng. With butemay, 
that wul clyng, That no water, aalt no clcr, Hcom to derye 
hath no power. 

t Boten, botne, v. Obs. Also 5 booten, 
-no. [ME. botn en : inceptive vb. f. Mt, Boot sb* ; 
of earlier line than the verb Boot 1 , in form intr. 
but aUo Liken as trans. — Bkbt v.\ Boot v. 1 ] 

1 . intr. To become better ; to amend or recover 
health, be healed. 

a saag St. Marker, as Ant comen dumbe ant dcauetohire 
botli as hit lei, ant botneden alle. c 13x5 Chron. Eng. 768 
Ase me him in towmbedude, A wodtnon butnedc y thestude. 

2 . trans. To make better in health; to heal, cure, 
a issa Leg. Nath. 9593 pat healed alle uuelea & botne# 

men of euch bale, c 1350 Will. Palerne 1055 pci were 
botnrd of here bales strong. 1360 Langi.. P. Pi.. A. vn. 
179 Hlyude and Bedradut weore Botned [r. r. botind; 11. 
vi. 194 bootned, C. ix. 188 botneda] a ! ousent. 

t Botener, botnar. obs. rare- 1 , [f. Boten 
v. + -eh 1 .] A healer ; a restorer. 

a 1400 Hymn Virg v. in T. Wartnn Eng. Poetry (18401 II. 
1119 Ueil mftenere of everie hodi blynde. 

tBotaninff. botning, vb/. sb. Obs. [f. Boten 
v. + -1N0 1 .] Tlenling, cure ; help. 

1303 R. Brunnr Hamit. Synne 1 1090 A wode man touchede 
on nya [Paschasius , | here. ' And unonc he hadde botenyng. 
( 131$ Siiorrh \m o6. c 1430 Chrv. Assign* 370 And pus pe 
botenynge of god Drawee Jram to honde. 

Boteraoe, -ran, -rasse, olis. if. Buttress. 
Botere, obs form of Butter. 
t Bo*terel. Obs. rare-', [a. OF. botere/, dim. 
of hot toad.] A toad. 

c 1340 Ayestb. 187 Vor he ne may natt polye pane guode 
snicl of pe like amende* nauiorc puuue pc boterel pane 
smrl of he vine. 

II Bo'tarol. Her. [ad. F. bout erotic the tip of a 
scabbard ; but the word has many other meanings, 
and it is not clear which is intended.] Some 
kind of charge borne on a shield. 

>864 Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 4 Po/. xix. f 5 ed. 3) 315 
Three boterols gules. 

t BotffW. Obs. Also 5 but we, buttwe, bnt- 
ewa, 6 botowa, boataw(a. ff. bote, BootjA^ : 
cf F. diminutives in -eau .] ? A short boot. 

c 1440 Prom/. Pari*. 45 Botew, eotnruus, botula, cre/ita. 
1463- Ki/on Ch. Acts 13 9, j par de buttwe shon. 148s Gild 
( ontsvaiuers Exeter in E. K. Gilds 33a All wete lethere 
and drye botez, botwer, schoex, pyncouz, galegez. 1483 
t it th. A ngl. 49 A Uutew e, o, -reel a, a igaa Skelton Mngnyf. 
7*5 A betell, orabotowc {printed lm towel ora buskyn lacyd. 
>598 bardie Faeien* 11, xii. 269 The Bisidioppeft . . xv. holy 
garinenres . . His Imatewm, his Amice, an Albe. 
t Bot-fbrk. Obs. [Buih. f. hot, var. of Bat sb.* 
4- Font. Matzner suggests OF. botte 4 bottle ’ of 
hav. St rat matin Du. hot, blunt.] ? A forked stick. 

c 1390 Wright's Lyric P. xxxix. 1 10 Mou iu the none stand 
ant Utit, on is bot furkc is burthen he bereth. 
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Betti 0>*«]>), ff. find ash. Forms: 1-3 bdb, 
bapa, bathe, j- 6 bc/8e, hope, bothe, (3 bepi, 
bacBs), 4-6 boop, -th, (6 boath), 7 boath, 4- 
both| also 3-5 bottan, -pen, -than, 5 bofehyn ; 
north. 3 3 bathe, bath, 4-6 baltha, 5-# bajth, 
6 8 boath, 4- balth. Genit. 3 bathre, balpar, 
3-4 baper(n, 4 bothers, -as, 3 bothaa, -la, (4-6 
both#), 7-8 both'a. [early M E. bade genitive bSdre) 
was app. a. ON. bdoar m., M6ir fem., bttOi, bddi 
neut. (genitive bddra) - OS. bftia m. f., M6iu neut., 
OHG, bCde and beide m., bldd, beido fem., b edits, 
beidiu neut ; an extended form of the simple word 
found in Goth, as bai mane., ha neut., and in OE. 
as bJgen, bd (see Bo). No trace of this extended 
form appean in OE. ; the simpler form bei. Bo 
existed side by side with both until 14- 15th c* 
when the former died out. 

The suffix in ON. Ad&rr and the equivalent forms is 
believed to be unconnected with that in Goth. bai«\a both 
(declined as sb plur.', and to represent the definite article 
(in Goth. \mi, p* which seems to have coalesced with the 
simple bai, ba owing to the tendency to say *both the' 
instead of merely ' both ’ ; cf. Goth, ba h* *ki/a * both the 
ships ’ Luke v. 8. The constructions of both in Eng. follow 
those of the earlier Bo and to some extent those of All ; 
examples of its use as attribute to a sb. plur. without 
intervening possessive, demonstrative, or article, do not 
appear until after Bo had become obsolete.] 

A. adj. I. Proper sense and normal uses. 

The one and the other; referring to two 
specially designated persons or things, implying 
that two and no more are so designated, and 
emphasizing the fact that neither of them is ex- 
cepted from the statement made ; equivalent to 
4 the two, and not merely one of them \ 

The following Constructions occur : 

1 . absolutely. From 14th c. sometimes the both 
(obs.). In early mod.Eng. sometimes inflected 
as a sb., with genitive betas. 

c iaoo Ormin 950 Ba^e waernnn aide. 01300 Cursor M. 
666 Hnth he aette in bare fre will. 1330 R. Rkunnk Chron. 
•six) lt turnes but tille be bohe, if Godes grace may stood. 
s6s6 B. Ramsons Mag. Charter a6 Judge no cause in hand, 
Before hoihs talke thou understand, a z6ue A. Hums Brit . 
Tong. (18651 34 For cxemple of beath, and to conclud this 
treat es^e. 1697 DavoxN I'trg. Georg, m. 352 He . . resents 
his Wounds, riis ignominious Flight, the Victor's Boast, 
And more than boath, the Loves, which unreveiifg'd he lost. 
Z715 Let. in IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 38 That the business 
be tried, and both sides allowed to counter-question bath's 
witnesses. 175a Johnson Rantbl. No. 107 T 13 The old 

S entlewoman considered herself wiser than both. 1848 
Iacaulay Hist. Eng. II. zi j Both were Tories : both were 
men of hot temper and strong prejudices. 

2 . In apposition with a plural sb. or pronoun. 
When referring to the subject of a sentence, both was in 
early ME. usually separated from it, and placed after the 
vb. or whole predication. This is still common dialectally. 
In the literary language, both is still placed after the verb 
be (occasionally also after become , seem, a//ear , etc.), and 
after the auxiliary in a compound tense. 

c 1175 Cot/. Horn. 223 pa weran bofie deadliee. a isa< 
A ncr. R. xo N opeleaa heo weren wel beobc. a 1300 Havelok 
x63o Loke pat ye comen bepe. a 1300 Cursor M. 793 At 
for noght pal ette it bath, c 1400 Gasntlyn 695 As they 
stoode talkyng bothe n in-fecre. c ijfio I.yly Eu/hues (1636) 
K 12, I wish you were both married. i6aa Marbx tr. 
Aleman's Gutman D'Atf. 1. 255 They were both equall in 
slate and condition. 1836 Dickens I'ickw. x, We arc both 
men of the world. Mod. They seem both very obstinate. 
'I’hey have both gone. The brothers might both have come. 

3 . Ill attributive relation to a plural *b. : 
a. with a defining word (demonst. of poss. ndj., 
* def. article', genitive case, eic.): Both precede* 
the defining word, as * both my friends saw it*. It 
may also (with greater emphasis) follow the sb., 
esp. when the subject of the sentence, as *my 
friends both saw it'. (In this case it further follows 
the verb be or an auxiliary, as 4 my ftiends had 
both seen it ' : cf. 2). 

The constructions are the same when there is ellipsis of the 
sh. after demonst. or poss. pron., as 4 1 need both these these 
are both mine For the colloq. both ^/before sb. see 6. 

xs97 R. Glouc. 976 Wo so by Kyng WyBames day slou 
hert oper hynde, Me ssolde putte oute bope hys eye. 1394 
P. PI. Crede 924 A greet cherl and a grym. . Wip a face. . 
as a bagge honged On bopen his chekes. 1548 Latimbs 
Ptaugker* (Arb.) 95 To lette or hinder boeth these kyndes. 
1588 A. King Cam sins* Catech . 84 Thay. in auld tymes 
had baith y kynda in publick vse. 163a Milton Allegro 
39 I jiughter holding both his sides. 1785 Burns Twa Nerds 
xii, Baith the Shawe, That aft hae made us black and blae. 
1870 T rnnyson Gareth 4 L. 80 Both thy brethren are in 
Arthur's hall. 

t b. Formerly both was sometimes placed be- 
tween the defining word and the substantive. 

c 1430 Rk. Haivkyng in Ret. Ant. I. 997 Knyt the bothe 
endeswith atlirede. c 1449 Fxcock Re/r. 11. xi. mf> Whether 
he entendid these bothe effectcs, or the boa of hem oonli. 
1551 Recokdk Path tv. Kntmrl. l Def., The middle partes 
nother bulke vp, nother shrink down ntone then the bothe 
endes. c 1613 Cnawsan Odyss. sit. 579 To plate the both 
horns round about with gold. 1649 RjAkiiowk Sermon a 
A King whose both hands God had filled with blessings 
of every kind . 1830 tr. Arnto/hasus' Knights 85 He . .with 
his lioth hands, scoops up from the public funds. 

o. without denning word. Both regularly pre- 
cedes the sb., but in lively or humorous address 


may sometimes follow it, as in quot. 1597. Both 
ways : in both respectfc. 

*5*6 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. fft W. 1531) 34 Both* wayes •ucha* 
deeytet be vnlawftilL sjm HooKsaEwiL PoL Fnf. v. || 
A solemn declaration macw on both porta 1397 Shako. 
a Non. IV. ni. it 30S Faro you well. Gentlemen both. z6e> 
Hooks Ihstcyd. u8ae) 105 Shew not youraelves both ways 
inferior to your ancestors, syso Addison S/oct. Na 499 


f 9 Veryagreeable young peopleof both sexes, itrSCanninq 
m Anti-Jacobin 9 July 11831 008 Much may be said en both, 
■ides. 1849 Ruokin Sev. Lam/s It. § ■6Sothqyhave. .apair 1 
of homs : but not at both ends. 1879 Locavsa Mhm*Asi*m, 
v. I 35. 906 In Russia, .it is customary to giro both dates. 

4. In attrib. relation to a plural pronoun : 
a. in nom. or obi. Both followi the prononn,. 
as 4 they both went 7 . (With be and auxiliaries it 
further follows the verb: cf. a). In ME. both 
might precede the pronoun, 'both they went*; 
of this usage both which still occurs; but the 
regular modem construction with both preceding 
the pronoun is 1 both of us', 'both of whom , 

4 both of which* (see 6 ). 

C 1 iso Metr. Horn. 59 Baithe that gma His wal to lette. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 071 He myghte doon vs baths 
l Comb, bothe; Cor/. bob(e]a vileynye. 147s Maog.Paotoh 
Lett. 689 111 . 37 The Holy Ghost kepe you bothyn. 1473 
Caxton Jason 37 b, Bothe they toke a | 

Marriage Sent., So long as you both 1 

Paynr Royal Exch. 43 Then would yt . . . 

the better to love one another. s6so Shaks. Tom/, s. iL 04c 
The time ’iwixt six and now Must by vs both be spent most 
preciously. s 6 sz Bible 9 Peter iii. x In both which (epistles] 
1 stir vpyour pure minds. 1816 J. Wilson City Plague 
11. i. X4 They both speak of death. x 8|0 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II.114 The paper* found in the strong box. .had con- 
verted them both to the true faith. 

t b. in genit. pi. with a sb., as our, your, her 
( - their), their bather, bother , bot hens, bother cs, etc. 
(afterwards both, which sometimes preceded the 
pron.) -of us, you, them both. Obs. 

Latterly the sb. often improperly took the plural form by 
attraction of the pronoun ; this idiom is still in vulgar use, 
as * It is both your faults,' ' she is both their mothers *. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1954 In \>mt way sal bou find forsoth pi 
modem and mine our bather slogh. /bid. 93958 pair baiper 
tines aght to be mine. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 0. xvi. 164 
■yst toke pe bataille, Axemen deth and be deuel * destroyed 
her botheres omtea. c X430 Lydg. Rochas 1. ix. (1544) 19 b. 
This was concluded by their both assente. 1470 Bury 
Wilts 1850) 54 As moste bests can be advysea by thcr 
botheris counsell. 15x3 More Rich. III. Wks. 11557) 54/1 
[To be] here as a saintuary man to their both dishonour 
and obloquy. 1336 St. Pa/ers Hen. VIII , I. 509 Ye take 
uppon you to net order bothe to them and Us. your bothe 
Sovereigns itta Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 11. iii. 5t Both our 
remedies Within thy helpe and holy phymeke lies. x6ot 
— Alts Well 1. iiL 169 Were you both our mothers. 1607 
Hakbwh.1. A/ol. 1x6301 167 Both their haire was as white 
as was possible. 1690 Bkntlky Phal. 1'ref. 9 It was both 
our misfortunes that he committed the whole affair to the 
care of his Bookseller. 173a Mrs. I.fnnox Female Quix. 
(1890) II. 99 These sentiments which now cause both our 
unhappiness. 

6. In attrib. relation to two substantives or pro- 
nouns (or a sb. and pron.) coupled by and, the 
same constructions obtain as in 3 : os 1 both John 
and I came 4 John and George both came ', 4 the 
brother and sister are both dead', but this it 
practically indistinguishable from the adverbial use 

0 . With of\ Both of \% now used before pronouns 
and pronominal words, instead of the simple both 
(see 4). The use with & sb., as 4 both of these 
arguments', is colloquial, but scarcely ever occurs 
in literature. 

X590 Shaks. Err. v. L 991, I am sure you both of you re- 
member me. x6es — Lear ill. i. 27 The hard Reine which 
both of them hath borne. s6xs Bible Gen. xxii. 8 They 
went both of them together. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 9) L 
80 Both of us often talk to the lads. 1878 Moxlky Crit. 
Misc. 1. six With bothol them, more than with other poets. 
II. Transferred senses and abnormal uses. 

7 . In certain pleonastic combinations, + both two, 
twain (cf. OE. bd twd ) ; both the two ; t <dl both 
(cf. G. alle beide) : all synonymous with both {/q 
also in adverbial use ; see B a b). 

cists Lav. 0399 Mid childe hii weren bope two. cx 3*5 
E. E. Allil. /VB. 155 Byndez byhynde, at his bak, bope 
two his handes. c tjse Cursor At. 635 (GAtt.) Naked war 
pat bath tway. 1483 Caxton Paris A V. (18681 18 Bothe 
two were throwen to the erthe. 1303 Lo. Bkeners Frau*. 
(x8i9) 1 . 6et They were bothe two armed. 1371 T. Foe- 
tf.scue Forest Hist, xsp Yet would he retain with hyia 
still Silan and Sasilax, all both Lacedemonians. 1387 Gold- 
ing Ds Memay Pref. 4 From both twaine of them, 
draws . . the trueth of our Scriptures, c 1600 Shaks. J 
xlil, Both find each other, and 1 lose both twain. 1846 
Gkotv Greece u. xviii. (t854 > Hk 3^5 Both the two cities 
reached a high pitch of prosperity. 

8. Synonymous with 4 the two ’ in phrases either 
( neither, whether ) of both, oj the both [obs. at dial .) ; 
between both, {arch.) 

1443 Pol. Poems (X899) It. 2x4 Attween bothen Crist 
Jheau send us pecs, 1489 Caxton Faytss 0/ A. 1. xxiv. 73 
There abode not one man alyye of neythre of bothe partyes. 
1489 Will of Harryngton (Somerset Ha) Whether of the 
both it shah fortune. 1344 Ascham Toxo/h. (Arb.) « We 
be borne for .neither of bothe. 1384 Whetstonb Msrour 
07 b. The covekoui man is the wont of both. 1067 Tomt* 
Ser/ent* 607 Either of both abhomth cam the other. 1968 
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jCfeUMf. Vie. W, imK, Tb* rngmmm waa xapp— t sd, for 
amiM time, between both* with wail obtfuev. xi®6 JL 
R. BallaktyWe Afhor. SdnkM y a Philos. 38 * BtHmoboth', 
L 4 to wt to Soul and sot-Soal, both together. 

1 0 . Used at a stag. (cf. G. beidet). Obs. ran- 1 , 
tpm R. Kjrta r. 4 Fall. Lillies i. m Both fc 

A very great Evil. 

B. adv. (conj.) 

1 . Preceding two homogeneous words (ibs^tdjs., 
vbs., advbs., or preps.) or phrases, coupled by and, 
both adds emphasis to the sentence by suggesting a 
cdntrast with the statement as it would nave been 
had one of the terms been omitted. Both • • and 
Is thus nearly mnot only . . but. (Both in this con- 
struction is not now preceded by a genitive case or 
an adj. of any kind, as in quots. 1641, 1690, 1834). 
As both, , tmd corresponds to tho Latin et..ei, it is usual 


assure yoo. n i 6» B, Jeftaox, ate. Widow iv. il in Dodsiey 
<1780) XII. ms [Bn] half cooens his bally, .if hadina among 
. .*both-haaded foeden. Mgx Holcroft Procopius *40 
Bant his bow (being both-handed) and kilted Jabdaa horse. 
s% Student KILeftt The tendency to what night be called 
"Both -handedness in the use of the brush. iMa St. James'* 
CL ay Feb. 5 In old age however there is a marked tendency 


tbbethbaadednees. sSe* Gauli/Vue*. The. 145 Twtxt Ood 
and Man ; It now brought forth to both, of *both»)ike Na- 
ture. idea Lisle MUHcenO. 4 A'i T. Dad., By Venue met 
In "bothnude RoyaJl Mood, 1879 H. Sfrncee Data M 


ldng and the queen spoke *, 1 the king and the queen both 
honour him V Mercury and Venus are both inferior planets *, 
both may still be viewed as an adjective in attributive re- 
lation to tho two substantives. But in the extended use 
* both juster and kinder* or 1 both by day and by night*, ( he 
both walks and runs*, it can no longer be so treated. 

ttS40. A Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Bathe be nihtes . & 
he denes, r 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 143 For to deme babe be 
code and bo uucle. nano Gen. 4 Ex. 809 He was boSen 
king and prest. a 1300 Havtlok 958 Boben heye men and 
lowe. c ijao Cost. Love 497 Bobe Ich and Merci We be- 
depeb b« dom for-bi. <v 1400 Cov. Myst. 1x841)94, I shal 
send for hem, botbyn fore and nere. xp8 Lynuksav D rente 
Frol, so Because vnblomit was baith bank and brayc. 184s 
Hinds J Brtten vi. 34 A fuire Image of this young Gentle- 
mans both wants and weaknesses. x6eo Locke Hum. C/nd. 
11. xxi. • q All its both Motion and Rest, come under our 
Idea of Necessary. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. iL (1806) 7, I 
looked upon this as a masterpiece both for argument and 
style, a 1834 Colkbjdgk Remains (18361 III. 375 This idle 
argument is the favourite both shield and sword of the 
Romanist. *37 J- H. Nkwman Par. Serm. (ed. 3) I. viiL 
114 It is both severe and indulgent. Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Visit. Sick , Both now and evermore. 

b. Extended to more than two objects. 

c 1386 Ciiaucer Knts. T. 1440 To whom bothe heuene and 
erthe and see Ls sene, c X430 Lydc. Boehm 1. vii. 18 She 
was also bothe ioly, fayre, and good. XES3 La Burners 
Froiss. ( 1812; 1. 351 Bothe prelates, byssnoppes, abbottes, 
barownes, and knyghtes. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, v. v. 107 
Margaret shall now be Qucene and rule the King ; But I 
will rule both her, the King, & Readme, xga — Vest, if Ad. 
747 Both favour, savour, hue and qualities. i6ta Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. 283 Rewards, .giue all kiude of hartning. .both 
to Masters, Vslicrs, and Schollors. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 
(186a) 37 To help them, both by awakening of them, coun- 
selling of them, and proffering to help them. 176s Johnson 
Lett, a Mar., Both williama, and Desmoulins, and myself 
are very sickly. 1798 Coleridge Ahc. Mar. vii. xxii, He 
prayetli well, who loveth well Both man and bird and 
beast, c 1819 He Quincxy IVks. XV. (1863) X40 For both 
Chaucer and Shukspcare and Milton. 

2. Both may follow, instead of preceding (as in 1 ), 
the two words or phrases connected by and ; now 
only in the case of two sbs. (two pronouns, or sb. 
and pronoun) subjects of the same plural verb, 
but formerly (and still dialectal ly) in all other 
cases. In this use both may often be replaced by 
too or also. 

a xaas Ancrtn R. 14 Of fleschliche vondungea, & of gost- 
liche bode, c 1430 Halt Ateid. 5 Wide wen . . & weddede bade. 
(H40 Lofsong. 305 ld> habbe i-suneged ine mete . and 
in drunche bode. 1394 P. PL Crede 31 be cofres of 
crislendara * ft Jm keye boben. 1467 John Barton Lett. 
573 H 3°3 He had shrevyn Master Brakley, and how- 
syilyd hym bothe. 1470-83 Malory Arthur tv. xiii, I am 
sore hurte and he bothe. Ibid. (1816) IK. 495 My broder 
Gareth loved hym . . and alle his bretheren, and the kynge, 
bothe. 1361 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione s Covrtyer(j$yj) P vij. 
It shalbe good for him and me both. x6oo W. Barlow 
Ssrm. (1601 > A v a. Malice marres logike and charitie both. 
1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia Prc?„ His aetting out so 
barbarous a practice . . is so wild and so immoral bodu 
Mod. 1 have seen your brother and your sister both. Mod. 
dial. He can sing and dance both. 

f b. Both two (in same sense\ Obs. 

34x3 Lyixj. Pylgr. v. xu (1483) xos 'Hie scorpyon . . byteth 
and styngeth bothe two at ones. 1313 Bradshaw St. Wee. 
burge \ 1848) 57 And founder was also Of dyuers holy places 
andtnonasteryes both two. 

1 8 . After a negative or word implying exclusion, 
both was formerly sometimes used instead of either. 
(Cf. All A 4.) 

1470-83 Malory Arthssr xvm. v, Of that I will not fayle 
you, nor her bothe. stteB Tomell Serpents 608 This snake 
••sunk down from altar clean, without both harm or noise. 

O. Comb., as fbotk-handa, a factotum (cf. one's 
right-hand ) ; both-handed a., using both hands 
with equal ease ; whence both-handednes s ; f both- 
like a., resembling both ; + both-side a., derived 
from a like source on both sides ; both-elded a., 
viewing both sides, taking both sides into account ; 
whence balh-sidedness. 

a 1837 B. Jonron (Ogilvte) He Is masters *both-hands. I 
assure you. a 1639 B/Joneon, eta Widow iv. iL in Dodsiey 
<1780) XII. 093 CfUl Half coeexishk belly .if he dine amoag 


In *both*ide RoyaJl Mood. 1879 H. Spencer Data ed 
Ethics vL 99 ’Both-aided conceptions rfha— Stud. Social 
ev|, 397 Dangers from the want of a due ft both-tidedn«M. 

Both(e, obs. form of Boor, Booth, Bote. 

Botham, -am, obs. form of Bottom. 

Bother (bjrtfei), V. eotloq. Also 8 bodtter. 
Sc. brother, bather. [Etymology unknown ; the 
earliest fnstanees occur in the writings of Irishmen 
(T. Sheridan, Swift, Sterne), and the word has long 
formed part of the vocabulary of the comic Irish- 
man of fiction and the stage. This raggests an 
Anglo-Irish origin; bat no suitable etymon has 
been found in Irish. 

The Irish bddhstr deaf, bidhahdm I deafen (suggested by 
Crofcon Croker), and buaidkirt trouble, affliction, buaidk- 
eim I vex (proposed by Garnett) alike labour under the 
difficulty that the spoken words do not suggest bodder or 
bother. Wedgwood would identify the word with pother*. 
could bother be an Anglo-Irish corruption of the latter?] 

T 1 . trans. To bewilder with noise ; to confuse, 
muddle ; to put into a fluster or flutter. Obs. 

1718 T. Sheridan To Swift in Swifts Wks. (1834) XV. 
107 With the din of which tube my heed you so bother. 
183a -33 Whist le-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. ea The hearts 
of the maids, and the gentlemen's heath, were bother'd, 
I'm sure, by this Irishman. 

2 . trans. To give trouble to ; to pester, annoy, 
worry. Also refi and in phrase to bother one's 
head, one's brains : to trouble oneself with thinking. 

0x943 Swift Dial. Hibem. Style Wks. VII. 156 Lord I 
was bodderd t'other day with that prating fool Tom. 17XI 
Dial, betw. Swift 4 Prior 133 You boddered me enough 
with many of these Articles, already, tj&n Stern* Let. 
in Traill Sterne vi. 81 Civility thus uniform wearies and 


ate Holcroft Procopius u. 40 
handed) and kited Jabdas horse. 
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in lraill Stems vi. 81 Civility thus uniform wearies and j 
bodders me to death. 1768 Foote Devil on Sticks in, 

Don’t let him bother us. with his yea and nay nonsense, 
sfigs E. Fossa Let. in Wilson ft Geikie Life xiv. 506 A 
point that has bothered Prestwich, D'Archiac, and Dumont. 
s8t§ JoAguiN Miller Songs Italy 137 Whether you bother 
your brain or no. I 

b. In the imperative (logically 3 rd pers. sing, 
with implied subject after analogy of verbs of 
cursing) as a mild imprecation ; also bother it! and 
absol. bother! as an exclamation indicating annoy- 
ance (confused with the sb . ; cf. Botheration). 

x8so Mr*. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxl. 315 Oh, Lx her I 
don r t plague me, Emily 1 1833 Thackeray Rose 4 Ring 
xvi. (i860) zo6 ' Bother your album I* says Bui bo. 1877 
Eraser's Mag. Oct. Cleric a lity. Bother the parson ! 

3. intr. and absol. To give trouble to others or | 
to oneself ; to make a fuss ; to be troublesome. j 

a 1794 Fercuknon Election Poems '1845) 43 Lang's their ' 
debatin' thcreanent, About protests they're bauthrin'. 1787 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 179^4 I. 41 1 If 
musicians miss but half a bar, Just like an Irishman she 
starts to bother. 1830 Cari.vle Latt.-d. Pamph. vii, Make 
money; and don't bother about the Universe. X863 Haw- i 
thornr Pilgr. Boston in Old Home 11879) *7* bothered 

a good while about getting through a . . lock, sfifo | 

Kingsley Water-Bob. tii. 119 To prevent the Cythrawl 
Sassenach from coming bothering into Wales. 

+ 4. intr. and trans. (?) To blarney, to ‘humbug’. 

1803 Bristkd Pedes/. Tour I. 101 Sufficient documents to 
enable me to bother about it, so that I could not easily be 
detected. Ibid. 153 As . . Cowan . . would be less likely to 
be convicted of some unfortunate blunder, .than myself, I 
desired him to go down and bother them well. 

Bother (b ?*««), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

f 1. (?) Blarney, humbug, palaver. Obs. Cf. 

Bother v. 4 , Bothering. 

1803 Bristkd Psdest. Tour I. 367 Among an Ignorant . . 
peasantry the bother must consist of coarse and broad 
flattery laid on with a trowel. xSas Hone Slap at Slop 
Facettm 34 In wishing that the Press should be securely 
chained, the Members of this Society have no desire to limit 
their own bother. 

2 . Petty trouble, worry; disturbance, ‘fuss*. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) a8 3 We had a little 
bother with him at first. 1846 B. Barton Selections (1849) 43 
Without more putter and bother than the thing is worth. 

1833 Thackeray Esmond 111. i. (1876)097 The right divine, 
about which Dr. Sacheverel and the High Church party in 
England were just now making a bother, a 1884 P’csss 
Alice Mem . 147 Mountain air Weber wants me to have, 
and quiet, away from all bothers. 

Botheration (tyBor^-Jin). colloq. Formerly 
also boddoratlon. [f. prec. + -ation.J The act of 
bothering; petty vexation or annoyance; often 
used as an exclamation. 

x8ex Southey in £1^11850) II. 138, 1 would fkirly see it 
out, and witness the whole boderation. 1814 J. Chalmers 
Let. in Life Chalmers I. 453 Formal visits and compli- 
mentary calls, and invitations and botherations of all sorts. 

1819 Abeiilard 4 HeL 18 As PM says, Sore 'tie bodderation. 
x89» Carlyle Latterd. Pamph. ii. 7, I for my own part, 
so left with paper and Ink, and all taxes and botherations 
shat out from me. x86t Crt. Life at Naples to 1 Bother- 
ation l* was the mattered reply. 1867 G. Meredith R . 

Feverol xxiv. (98851 183 The pipe that aflayeth botheration. 

Bflthtr-llfMfd (bp* (fathered), ppl. a. [C 

Botbvk sb. + -HKAUKD.] Muddle-headed, stupid. 

Hence Boitherhea dednesa. 

187s Lvttoh Parisians iv. vi, I . . am a wftilly bother- 
headed. iM Fraser's Mag. XIII. 546 Most Boeotian scabbard 
bothorheedacUeeS. 

Botluriaiff ibfiterig\ vM. sb. [C Bonin t».J 


botoimL 

t A. ,(T) Palavering, ‘humbugging** Obs. ran. 
b. Giving or taking trouble, worrying, perplexing. 

(Set Busted Psdest. Tour 1. 76 The art and mystery of 
bothering, whose chief efficacy resides in a facility of talk- 
ing an infinite deal of nothing with readiness and volubility 
*808 W. Taylor Month. Mag XXU. 536 It funbiguityj » 
a teamed word for what the English call bothering, wl Uch 
is derived from both. 1884 E. Gurney in Mind Jan. xeo Any 
sort of argument or bothering. 

Bo*th«ring, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4- -wo*.] 
Troubling, annoying, worrying. 

tflei Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 133 The bothering bustle of 
the wind. 1874 M. Pattison c asaubon 103 Trifling talk, 
bat venr bothering. 

BotMZiaft&t (bptfwmcnt). colloq. [f. as prec. 
-4 -MUTT.] - BOTHIE sb. 2. 

os8ft> J.‘ Cooper (Stratm.i T would be a botherment to a 


Bothersome (VCwsam'), a. [f. as prec. + 
-Rolf a.] Troublesome, annoying. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (18631 61 It was rather a 
bothersome matter to navigate between the rows of them. 
1890 Dr Morgan Let. in Mem. (186a; 0^9 And so Logical 
Systems are bothersome. 

Botheum, -om, -on, obs. forms of Button. 
Bothome, obs. form of Bottom. 
Bothrenohymft (b?J>re-ijkim&\ Bot. Also 
bothrenohym. [f. Gr. 064 p-ot pit 4 tyxbp* infu- 
sion : cf. Pahenchtma.] Pitted tissue ; tissue 
consisting of pitted vessels. Iltnce Bothren- 
ohyra&touH (-ki mfites), a. 

1833 Lindley In trod. Bot. (1848) I. 56 Pitted Tissue, or 
Botnrenchyni. ibid. 184 Bothrenchyinatous and vascular 
tissue. 1870 Bentley Bot. 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels con- 
stitute by their combination Pitted Tissue . . Rothrenchyma. 
Bothul, obs. form of Budolr, corn marigold. 
Bothum, bothun, obs. forms of Button. 
Bothy, bothio (bf*J)i\ Sc. Also 8 bothay. 
[Of uncertain history: Irish and Gaelic have both 
‘hut* (dim. bothan), and Gael, has dim. bothag ; 
but as the th in Gael, has been mute for many 
centuries, it is not easy to sec how these could 
have given bothy. Cf. Booth.] 

1. A hut or cottage ; spec, a building consisting 
of one room in which the unmarried men servants 
on a farm are lodged together, or in which masons, 
quarrymen, etc. lodge together. (Bothies of women 
have also been recently tried, as a substitute for 
the * Bondage* system.) 

(X570 89 Holinshkd Scot. Chron. (1806) I. iq Arran other- 
wise culled Botha after St. Brandons time who dwelled 
there in a little cottage which (as all other the like were in 
those daies» was called Botha.] *771 Pennant Tours Scott. 
<1790' 134 A Sheelinor Bothay, a cottage made of turf. 1834 
H. Miller Sch. 4 Schnt. ix. (1857’ 174 The sort of life that is 
spent in bothies and barracks. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
beat. 11. xv. 511 note , The children came . . to Mtend school 
in a small bothy. 

2. attrib., as in bothy-life, -man, - system (in 
reference to farm bothies). 

1854 H. M iller Sch. f Sch m. Ix. 19a The influences of. . the 
barrack, or rather bothy life. Ibid. 11858* 339 Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our bothy-men. Ibid, xi, What ha>* 
since been extensively known as the bothy system. 

Hence Bo'thyism, the farm-bothy system. 

1864 Coruh. Mag. Nov. 618 Looking only at what may lie 
called well-regulated bothyism, it is difficult to conceive 
how such a system can be defended. 

t Obs. rare- *. [a. F. bottelage , f. 

bottel-er to put up in bundles. Cf. Bottlb 
T he act of tying up in ' bottles ’ or bundles. 

1576 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. II. 48 Measuring, car- 
riage, and botiltege ot wheat. 

Botken, -km, obs. forms of Bodkin. 

Botlere, botl«B(ae, trim. ft. Butler, Bootless. 
Boiling (bp*tliq>. Also bottlin(g. [cf. Du. 
bot stumpy.] The fish called chub or chevin 
( Cyprinus ccphafus). 

0x6x3 J. DCbnnyr] Seer. Anglin * in Arb. Caruer{\%yj) I. 
T75 The peel, the tweet, the boiling, and the rest. 1633 T. 
Barker Art Angling, It [salmon-roe] is a special bait for 
dace or dare, good for chubb, or bolthn, or grayling. 1833 
J. Rennie Afi>h. Angling 105 Hie chub, chevin, or bottling 
neither affords good sport to the angler nor a good dish. 
Botme, botom, obs. forms of Bottom. 
t Bo'tment. Obs. rare. [f. bot , Boor sb . 1 + 
-mint. (The later form would have been boot - 
ment.)] Amendment, remedy, 
r 1440 York Myst. xix. 00 per may no botment be. 
Botonip -M, -y (bp-urn, -1). Her. Also 7 bot 
tony, 8 botonny. fa. OF. botonf, mod.F. boutonnf 
covered with buds.J Having an ornament of three 
knobs or bud-like projections resembling 'a*trefoil 


leaf ; hence sometimes called trefoiled or treffled. 

BS7 « Boosewcll Armorie it. 64 b, S. beareth SabTa, two 
Delphi nes d’ Argent . . betwene sixe Crosses Botony. >760 
Poe ny Heraldry (1777) Gloss., Botonny. 1807 GentL Mag. 


Pobmy Heraldry (1777) Gloss., Botonny. 1807 GentL Mag. 
XCVII. il 533 A ernes botond. 1884 Boutell Heraldry 
HUt . 4 Pop. xv. (ed. 3' 183 The cronsleU are bairn nit. 


Hut . 4 Pop. xv. (ed. 3' 183 1 he cronsleU are baionH. 
f Botoreftole. Obs. rare [?CL F. bouterolle 


cabbard tag.] 

1483 Bury Ik/At (1850)41 , 1 beqwethe to William Lawslmll 
my botoresde set In gold with niedil werk. 
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Botoume, ob». form of Bottom. 
t Boto-slo. Otis. rart-K t - It htHatcie calk. 

rfaa R. Hawkih. Vty. S.Sea (1S47) ijo five hundred bo- 
Cozios of wine. 

t Botraillo. Ohs. rare — l . Meaning uncertain : 
can it be an early form of Buttrksb ? cf. next. 

c 1490 Lvixt. Min, Poems (1840) 170 Paterfamulias, wise 
ami expert- .Shuldesette botraille atwcyne derkond lighte. 
Botreaux, botreulx, obs. forma of Buttrjwh. 
1969 Newton Cicero' s Old Are 46 a, The strong botreaux 
of the Romainc people. 195a Hui.ogt, Botreulx or btfttese 
cf a hr y eke wall. 

lo-trsi (b£«*trO* [f. Singhalese bo, corruption 
of Pali hod hi iSkr. bod hi) the bo-tree, more fully 
called bodhi-taru, f. bodhi ‘perfect knowledge , 
iaru ' tree' ; it having been under such a tree that 
Gautama attained the enlightenment which con- 
stituted him 'the Buddha’. In Singhalese Bogaha 
( gaha a tree).] The ficus religiosa or plpal tree, 
specifically allied to tnc Banyan. 

fitfSi R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 18 Thin tree they call Roga- 
hali ; we the God-Tree.] iMa Mas. Spkid Lost years lud. 
276 The Banyan, par excellence, sometimes called the Bo- 
tree, is the specially sacred tree of the Bhuddhists. ( 1871 
Ai.auasirr wheel 0/ Law so note. This Bo or Bodhi tree 
i<i the tree under . . which Buddha attained to omniscience. 

t Bo ‘triform, a. Obs. rare. [f. Cir. fiorp-v 1 
bunch of grapes -form.] - Botryoidal. 

.1809 T. H 'raver tr. Werners Fossils 84 Rounded par- 
ticular forms, as botriforiii, globular, kidney- form. 1806 
Ann. Rev. IV. 889 Kistuliform And botriform, are less 
proper than the received . . fistulous, and botryoidal. 

Botryoymoge (ly-triisaim^o s), a. Hot. [f. Gr. 
(Hrrpv-t cluster of grapes Cymosk.] See quot. 

1880 Gray Rot. Textdk. 309 Botry-cymose, Racemes or 
any bo try one clusters cy mosely a ;gregated. 

Botryllt (bptii 1 ). Zoo/, rare. [nd. mod.L. 
botryllus , as if ad. Gr. +f$urpv\kot, dim. of /ftSrpw 
cluster of grapes.] A genus of tunicate molluscs, 
giving its name to the family fiotryl/idm The 
J.rit. name is usually adopted unchanged. Hence 
Botrjrlliftna., belonging to the family Ilotryllidrc. 

1835 Kirby Hob. 4 Inst. Anita. I. vii. 219 Sometimes they 
arc parasitic : thus a species of botryllc envelopes, like a 
cloak, certain ascidiaus. 1849 ga Tonn Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. 
IV. 1208 'a '1 he botry Ilian group ol Tunica tes. 

Botryoid tbp tri|Oid), a. [ad. Gr. porpvnadfc, 
f. purpv-'i cluster of grapes : see -oid.] Resem- 
bling a cluster of grapes. 

1747 Momnmkk in Phil. Trans. XI.IV. 43a Smooth 
polished Knobs, in Form like to the botryold Iron Ore. 

Botryoidal (bptri,oidftl\ a - prec. 

1816 Ci.lavkland Min. 544 Earthy arseniate of cobalt 
. . occurs in crusts, which are sometimes renilorm or botry- 
oidal. 1841. Trimmer Pract.Geol. 74 Minerals presenting 
an aggregation of large sections of small globes are called 
botryoidal. 

Botryolite ( bp*tri,uh>il). Min. [f. as prec. + 
Aifot stone : ste-MTK.] See quota. 

x8so Dana Ceol. xv. 605 Datholitc . presenting the radiated 
spheroidal forms of the variety botryolite., 189a W. Phil- 
i n*s Min. (Brooks and Milleri 411 Botryolite- .is merely an 
amorphous variety of datholitc. 

Botryose (bf'<tri|#"*H\ a. Hot. [f. ns prec. t- 
-oHR.j Bearing flowers in clusters or racemes, 
which develop successively from the base up- 
ward. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 144 note , The kinds of In- 
florescence arc all reducible to two types . .the Indeterminate 
and Determinate. .Also named by Eichler the Cytnohc and 
Botryose ty|>e*. 

Bott e, obs. form of Boat, Boot. 
t Botte. Obs. or dial. ?A brand or tnarkiug 
on sheep. 

1641 Best Farm Bis. 12 The manner is to give 

lamhc* a lurre murke before they gov to the field, and our 
usiiall way is to give them only the botte on the farre hut- 
tocke, and sometimes to run the edge of the botte downe 
the neare li.sk e. 

t Bottebolt, var. of buff-bolt \ sec Butt sb. 

II Bottekin (lytkin). [cf. OF. bottekin ( bofekin ) 
'(limin. de botte’ (Godcf.).] A kind of smnll 
fancy boot. Cf. Bootikin. 

1 88a Standard 19 Sept. 5/1 We live in a time of tight- 
lacing, high heels, and bottekins. 

BotteUe, obs. form of Bottle. 

Bottine (hpt/n). Also 6 Sc. botyn(e. [a. F. 
bof title, dim. of i*otte boot. Adopted in Sc. in 
1 6th c., and independently in Kug. in 19th.] 

1 . A buskin, a large boot partly covering the leg. 

1513 Duinu an AZneis 1. vi. 57 With rede botynix on thair 

scluinkis hie. 1884 J. ( ». Doukkk Snake Dance i. 4 The 
women in the Pueblos north of Santa Fd. .wear a bottine, 
or legging, shaped somewhat like a Wellington boot. 

2 . A light kind of boot worn by ladies and chil- 
dren, a half boot. 

1866 II lust . Loud. Hews 2 June <46 The fashionable hot- 
lines have merely the toes of leather, the remainder of the 
Ijooi being of some thin textile fabric. 1876 Geo. Ki.iot 
Dan. Der. 367 Some white gloves and Borne new bottine*. 

tBo-ttU, /A. 1 Obs. Forms : 1 botl, 2-3 buttle, 
(Orm.) bottl, 4- bottle. [OE. botl, corresp. to 
OS. bod/, OFris. bode/, ON. Ml (.-boOl) t-OTeut. 
*boplo-, from bn-, bo* * dwell', with instrumental 


aoffi* flo - -pro (Gr. -rAo-, -rpo-). Cf. Bold jA 1 ] 
A dwelling, habitation, building. 

cthm Ags. Got}. St Matt. xxvL 3 w wmron xesamnode 
'P» taWres fcsera socerda. .to b*ra sacerda bode. cu«g 
Gloss, 1 in Wr.-Wttlcker 559 Palatium, kinetic botl. a snoo 
Trim, Coll. Horn. >85 EFch bilefful man he is Jrider iboden 
■hal flnden bare his buttle, c teeo Ormin 9788 pc laffdfe 
Marje comm l a ill Zacari^ess bottle. 

Iln place-names, as HarboUlt, Newbottle , Morbattle .) 
Battle (.bft’l), sb.* Forms: 4 hotel, 5 bot- 
telle, bo till, botyll, 3-6 botell(e, botteU, 6-7 
botle, bottel, 6- bottle, [a. OF. bouteille , also 
hotel, common Romanic ■■ It. bottiglia , Sp. botella, 
l'g. bole/ha late L. buticula, dim. of late L. but is, 
buttis vessel, Butt.] 

1 . A vessel with a narrow neck for holding 
liquids, now usually made of glass ; originally of 
leather. 


ri37S Wvcup Strut. Set. Wks. II. 147 pes newe hoolis, 
bat ben raaad in oold botelis. cijIo.SVr herumb. 310 funder 
at my sudel bole hongeb o hotel, Ful of baume. X436 E. E. 
Wills '18821 108 A pc re of botell of siluer. a 1509 Skelton 
C. Clout 65a Ye were wonte to drynkc Of a let her bottcll. 
s6xi Bible Jer. xix. 1 Goe and get a potters earthen bot- 
tell. 1716 Addison Freeholder So. 34. Boisterous Clubs, that 
. , throw Bottles at one another's Heads. 1836 Dickens Pickw. 
vii, Bottles, glasses, and dessert were placed on the table. 

b. The quantity (of liquor) which a bottle can 
hold, a bottleful. Cf. Cup, Glass. Often at/rib. 
(preceded by a numeral), as a three-bottle man : 
i.c. who drinks three bottles of wine at a sitting. 

1687 [Montaouk & Priori Hind 4 P. Transit . a Lwe] 
never trouble our heads with National concerns, till the 
third bottle has taught us as much of Politicks, as the next 
docs of Religion? 1731 Cariyi.k in Ramsay Retnin. iii. 
(cd. 18641 Being a five-bottle man, he could lay them all 
under the table. 1791 Roswell Johnson 99 Port wine, of 
which he then sometimes drank a Imttle. 181s L. Hunt 
in Examiner 11 May 989/1 Six-bottle Ministers and pleni- 
tudinous Aldermen. i8ax Byron in Moore Life xli. 472. 

O. Jtg. in phrases of Biblical origin Rafter Job 
xxxviii. 37, Matt. ix. 17). 

i960 Bible tGeneva) Job xxxviii. 37 Who can cause to 
cease the bottels of heauen? 1999 Hnmrft ton's Lett. iii. 13 
The bottles of the clowdex, as I0I1 calleth them. 1639 
Swan Spec. M. iv. 9 2 1 1643) 58 The aire is often clear, and 
those bottles of rain are not always there. 1691 Hobbes 
Leviath. iv. xlv. 366 These old empty Bottles ofGentilism. 
a 1677 Barrow Senn. Wks. 1716 if. 7a The wide seas., 
supofying the bottles of heaven with water. 

a. To pass the bottle of smoke : to give counten- 
ance to a conventional falsehood, to cant. 

1899 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxxiv, To help myself in my turn, 
and pass the bottle of smoke. Ibid. To keep up the pretence 
us a labour and study, and patience, .and all the rest of it — 
in short, to pass the bottle of smoke, according to rule. 

e. To bring up on the bottle : said of an infant 
reared by means of a feeding-bottle instead of at its 
mother's breast. 


2 . transf. The practice of drinking. Over a {the) 
bottle : while drinking ; at the wine : see Over. 

1709 Stf.elk Tatler No. a p 1 My Spark flies to the Bottle 
for Relief. 176a 71 H. Wai.i*oi.e Ferine's Anted. Paint. 
(17861 111, 940 Mont of his performances were produced over 
a bottle. 1848 Macaui.ay Hist . Eng. II. 25S A dull man 
whose chief pleasures were derived from his dinner and his 
bottle, attrib. 171a Addison Sped. No. 507 p 2 Our bottle 
conversation is so infected with them, that, etc. 

+ 3 . Something resembling a bottle ; as: the sccd- 
vcsscl of a plant, the honey-bag of a bee. Obs. 

1609 C. Bui 1 kr Fern. Mon. vi. 11623) O “j. The Nectar or 
liquid hony the Bees gather with their tongues, whence they 
let it downe into their bottle* which are within them like 
unto bladders. 1616 Surfu & Mahkh. Counir. Farm 499 
The cocke beads, bells, or Itotlells which bcarc the seeds. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib ., os (sense 1) + bottle-ale 
(also attrib), + -beer, -belly, -case, + -cider, -con- 
juror, -cork, t - drink , -faucet, filter , -maker, 
-rinsing, -room, - stand , - stopper , -works ; (sense j) 
bottle-bravery, - companion , -friend, - swagger , 
talk ; also bottle-bclhcd, -like adjs. 

. * 5*6 Wriibe Eng, Poetrie (Arb.) 37 A Booke in Ryme.. 
in commendations of Copper noses or * Bottle Ale. >907 
Siiakr. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. iso Awuy you Bottle-Ale RascaTf. 
1641 French Distill v. (1651) 129 It will tast as quick ns 
•bottle beer. iBao W. 1 rvino Sketch-bk., J. Bull (D.) Some 
choleric, * bottle-bellied old spider. 1807 Southey Es- 
friclld s Lett. (1814) II. 903 A . . thick-headed fellow, with 
a "bottle belly and a bulbous nose. 1839 Galt Litwrie T. 
vi. viii. (1849) 990 His fits of •bottle-bravery. 171s Addison 
Sped. No. 89 P 1 Sam. .is a very good •Bottle-Companion. 
*759 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 6$ • Bottle-conjurors, and persons 
who will jump down their own throats. 179s Cnron. in 
Ann. Reg. 6/2 He carried home all the •bottle-corks he 
could come at. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 164 All such 
•Bottle-Drinks are infected with a yeasty furious foaming 
matter. 1849 -ga Toon ( 'yet. Anal. 4 Phys. IV. 1 193/1 The 
* bottle-like (orm of the Ascidia. 1443 Ad z Rich. Ill, xii. 
8 1 Weavers, Horners, •Hottlemokers, and Coppersmiths. 
1711 Customs' Notice in Load. Gas. No. 4862/5 Bottle- 
makers, and other Dealers in . . Skins. t 6 g*Loud. Gas. No. 
31 14/A Glass Works, Stone and Eailhen fBottle Works. 

6. Special comb.: + bottl* -bwtor, one who 
carries a bottle, a butler (cf. cupf bearer ) ; bottle- 
boot, *a leather case to hold a bottle while 
corking' (Ogilvie) ; bottle-boy, an apothecary's 
assistant ; bottle - charger, an apparatus lor 
charging bottles with a liquid under pressure ; 
bottle-ohart, a chart of ocean surface currents 


compiled from data Obtained by meant of bottles 
thrown from ships and subsequently picked up at 
a distance ; f bottle-clay, clay of which earthen- 
ware bottles were made; f bottle - ooaater, a 
stand on which decanters were passed round the 
table ; bottle-drainer, a frame in which inverted 
bottle* are placed to drain ; f bottle-dropay, dropsy 
affecting the abdomen only ; bottle-feeding vbl. 
sb., feeding {e.g. of infants) by means of a bottle ; 
bottle-flah, the Saccopharynx ampullaceus, a fish 
which can inflate its bony so as to resemble a 
leathern bottle; bottle-glass, a bottle -shaped 
glass (obs .) ; the coarse kind of glass of which 
common bottles are made ; also attrib . ; bottle- 
gourd, a kind of flask-shaped gourd (Lagenaria 
vulgaris ) ; bottle-green a., of a dark green colour, 
like bottle-glass; as sb. this colour; bottle- 
heath, bell - heather ( Erica tetralix)\ bottle- 
house, & building in which bottle-glass is made ; 
bottle-imp, an imaginary imp inhabiting a bottle; 
bottle-jaok, a jack for roasting meat, shaped like 
a bottle ; + bottle-man, a servant or official who 
has charge of bottles; bottle-nest (~bottle-tit)\ 
bottle-ore, a kind of sea- weed (bladder- wrack, 
Hums vesiculosus ) ; + botile-pear, a kind of pear 
so called from its shape; bottle-rack ( ^ bottle- 
drainer) ; t bot tie-sore w, a corkscrew; f bottle- 
slider, -slide, a tray for a decanter ( * bottle- 
coaster) ; bottle- stone, a variety of obsidian ; 
bottle-stoop (Med.), a block of wood with a 
groove on the upper surface, so sloped that the 
contents of a bottle placed upon it may be easily 
removed with a knite in dispensing; bottle -tit, 
bottle-tom, the Long- tailed Tit (Tarus caudatus\ 
from the shape of its nest; bottle -traok, the 
track taken in the ocean by a bottle thrown over- 
board at a given point ; cf. bottle -chart ; bottle- 
washer, one who or a machine which washes 
bottles ; also v humorous ) one who looks after 
affairs, a factotum. Also Bottle-brush, etc. 

* 5 >o Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, Vn sommelier, a 
•bottle bearer. 1696 T kapp Comm. Matt. ix. 17 Certain 
heretics called . . bottle-bearers, because they bare a bottle 
on their backs. *897 Kinuslky Two Y. Ago i. (D.) He .. 
fulfilled the ideal of a •bottle-boy. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 122 * Bottle clay, of a bright whitish streaked yellow 
colour. x8oi Mar. Edckworih Belinda v, Their father 
pushing them on together, like two decanters in a •bottle- 
coaster. — Angelina iii, Angelina's letter was . . found in 
a v bottle-drftiner. 136* T uknlh Baths 3 The *bottel dropsey 
whych is about the stomack. c 1869 Ctrc. Sc. I. 362/1 •Bottle- 
feeding will lie preferable to the employment of a wet-nurse. 
i6s6 Bacon Sylva § 213 Take therefore a Hawks-Bell . . and 
hang it by a thred within a * Bottle-Glass. 170a Loud. Gas. 
No. 3821^ A Round Bottle-Glass-House 94 Foot High, and 
60 Foot broad. 1769 Dkla\al in Phil. Trans. LV. 24 
Several pieces of green bottle glass. 1873 Ukk Did. Arts 
II. 651 The coarsest and simplest form ol this manufacture 
is bottle-glass. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 11 . 309 The 
•bottle-gourds ( Lagenaria ). .being shaped lik** flasks. 1816 
Colkridck Statesm. Man. (1817) 360 Black, blue, or •bot- 
tle-green. 186a Enquire Within 112 From the darkest 
bottle-green . . to the lightest pea-green. 1863 Kingsley 
Water-bab. i. 13 Red fly-catchers, and pink •bottle-heath, 
and sweet while orchis. 1879 Ure Did. Arts 11 . 652 A 
•bottle-house has generally eight other furnaces. x8u Dk 
Quincky Confess. Wks. 1 . 106 The letter would poison my 
very existence, like the *bottle-imp. 1869 Curxon Visit 
Monast. 283 Twisting round and round like a leg of mutton 
hanging ton "bottle jack. x6so J. Taylor ( Water P.) Faretv. 
Tower bottles , Each •Bottleman (but 1 > Had al waves a 
crack’d crowtie ora black eye. 1634 A /thorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons Introd. 19 To the porters musicians 
and bottlemen for their rewardes. 1796 W. Borlasr Observ. 
State Scilly 1 st. 120 The gross *BottIe-ore, which has hollow 
nobs or pustules in it, is reckoned to make the best kelp. 
160s Holland Pliny 1 . 430 Pcares take their name, of tne 
forme of their neck, as the *Bottle-peares. 1846 French 
Dorn. Cookery 393 Rinse them (bottles) as they become 
empty, and invert them on the •bottle-rack. 17m Phil. 
Trans. XXI II. 1367 A dose spiral revolution like the Worm 
of a * Bottle Screw. 1789 Lounger No. 86 As harmless as 
e’er a •bottle-slider at the table. 1819 Scott Guy M. xxxvi, 
His head crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye leering with 
an expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine. 1891 
Mayiiew Lond. Labour II. 72 The •Bottle-tit. .has a long 
hanging nest like a bottle. 1869 Derby Mercury 1 Mar., 
Thoroughly cleaned by the steam •bottle-washer Mod. 
coltoq. Head cook and bottle-washer of the establishment. 

Bottle (bp’t'i), sb* Forma: 4-6 hotel, 5 bot- 
telle, 5 6 botell e, 6 bottel, 6-7 bottell, 7 botle, 
6 - bottle, [a. OF. hotel, dim. of *bot, moac. Form 
* botte bundle.] 

1 . A bundle of hay or atraw : now oomewhat local 
in use. To look for a needle in a bottle of hay : 
to engage in a hopeless search. Cf. Needle in a 
haystack. 

c 1386 Chaucer Maunc. Prof. 14 Al-though It be net worth 
a Botel hey. r 1489 Digby Myst. 1x889)11. 8< A peck of 
otys and a botell of naye. 1990 Palsor. 6so He it about 
in the haye Iofte makynge botelles. 1978 Scatter Manor 
Roll in Peacock N. Line . Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v., No man 
shall gett anie bottells of furres [i.e. furze]. 198 * Greene 
Vpst, Courtier (tilt) ib, He. .gropeth in the dark to And 
a needle in a bottle or hay. 1817 in Heame Coll («88$) 
1 . 53 Hay being toe. a load, the Penny Bottle ought to wey 
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Sty. 1798 D. Graham Wfe II. iao Shaking down two bottles 
of straw, a st|S Hood Lost Heir'x i, A child as is lost about 
London streets .. is a needle in a bottle of hay. 

2 . Bottle-horse, a hone for carrying bundles or 
Dackaoes. a nack- horse. 

Ord. R. Househ. This office [of Sellar] hath a 
sampler-man and horse, and also a bottle-hone. 1469 Ibid. 
(1700) 07 Item, A naaile hone and a botell hone. 

Boilla (bpt’l), sbA Bat. [Partly corruption of 
bofel, Huddle; partly a special use of Bottle xfl.I f 
from the shape of the ovary or calyx in some of 
the plants so named.] The popular name of 
several plants, chiefly with adj. denoting colour, 
as Blue- bottle, q.v. ; White Bottle, Silent in* 
/lata ; Yellow Bottle, Chrysanthemum segetum 
( =- Huddle) ; Bottle of all sorts, the Pulmonaria 
officinalis ' no doubt in allusion to the flowers of 
two different colours’. See Britten and Holland. 

>579 Tessas Jlusb. (1878' 94 Hcrbes, branches, and flowers, 
for wmdowes and pots. Rotlca, blew, red and ttwnie. 1633 
Gerard's Herbal it. cclL 734 The Violet-coloured Bottle or 
Corne-floure. 

Bo-ttle, sbA Obs. Corruption of Boltsl. 

1660 Bloom k Archit. A a, Astragalus, a bottle and flllet 
. . Echinus , a bottle cut with edges.. . Torus , any bottle. 

Bottle (bpt’D, vA [f. Bottle sbAJ 

1 . tram. To put into a bottle for the purpose of 
storing or keeping. Often with up. To bottle 
off : to transfer (liquors) from the cask into bottles. 

164s French Distill, v. (1651) tee Let it stand a week, and 
then bottle it up. 1690 H. Moss in Eat hue. Triumph. 
(16561 xxx How no subtil a thing as this Anima is can be 
either barrel'd up, or bottled up, or tied up in a bag, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 331 Let it stand 
seven weeks, then bottle it. 1807 Southey Espriella's 
Lett. (1814) 111 . 27s You might as reasonably attempt to 
dissect a bubble, or to bottle moonshine. x88a Garden x8 
Mar. 183/3 Keeping Grapes after they are bottled. 1889 H. 
To sway Fan u Affair ix. 70 They were very busy bottling 
off a quarter cask of sherry. 

2 . fig. To store up as in bottles ; to keep under 
restraint (anger or other feelings) ; to shut up, in, 
down , out. 


1 2 . Some plant. Obs . 

syss Perns* in Phil. Trane. XXVIII. x88 Purple Sals- 
m a n ca Bottle-head. Ray 394. 8. 

8. The Bottle-nosed Whale (so - called) ; see 

Bottle- zroas a. 

18x9 Rbis CyeL tv., Bottle-head, a species of whale. 

Hence + Bo ttle-headed - beetle-headed ; 4 void 
of wit’. Grose 1796. 

Bottle-holder (bjrt*l,h;a:ldaj). [f. as prec. + 
Holder.] One who holds a bottle; spec, one 
who waits on a pugilist at a prize-fight: Jig. a 
second, a backer, a supporter. 

' 17S3SMOUJCTT Ct. Fathom iL.) An old bruiser makes s good 
boil (e-holder. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Tutors, dependents, 
and boitle-holders of every description. 1838 Carlyle 
Fredk . Gt. 1 . iv. v. 44s His Majesty's bottle-holder in that 
battle with the Finance Nightmares and Imbroglios. 

So Bo'ttle-holdlng vbl. sb ., backing, supporting. 

>884 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 3/1 The Spectator, .does a good 
deal of injudicious bottle-holding for Mr. Chamberlain. 

Bottle-note (bp-t’lnJu:*). Also 6 bytyl-. 
[f. as prec. + Nusr. In sense 1 pronounced and 
usually written as two words.] 

1 . A nose resembling a bottle, a swollen nose. 
(With the form bytyl-nose *- beetle-nose, cf. the con- 
fusion of bottle-head and beetle-head.) 

[1547 Boordb Brrv. Health cdxxxvi. 94 b, There be two 
kyndes [of polypus], the one is a bytyl nose.] i6m Bskrkton 


x6sa T. Scott Bets’. Pismire 53 Vapours . . botteled vp in 
cloudes. a 17x1 Ken Anodynes Poet.Wks. X721 111.429 He. . 
Bottles my Tears, accepts my Prayers. 1853 H. Drummond in 
Croker Papers 11884)111. xxviii. 268 Twenty years of wrath 
l»otrled up. ««54 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm . xxii. 486 To an- 
ticipate the process of being ourselves bottled in, by bot- 
tling the country out. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jon. 23/x To catch 
and bottle up his now evaporated 4 Spirit of the East *. 

Bo*ttle, vA ? dial. [f. Bottle sbA : cf. F. bot- 
teln\\ To make up (hay) into bottles. 

x6xx Cotgk., Bottler, to botle or bundle vp. 1693 Urqu- 
iiaht Rabelais 1. xxiv, They . . did recreate themselves in 
botteling up of hay. 

Bottle-brush, [f. Bottle sb . 2 + Brush.] 

1 . A brush for cleaning bottles, with bristles 
diverging on all sides from a central stem. 

1713 Dkhiiam Phys .- Theol. 190 note, Antennae ; plain In the 
Female [Gnat], in the Male feathered, somewhat like a 
Bottle. brush. 1883 Leisure Ho. 473/1 Suggestive of gigantic 
feather-brushes, or rather bottle-brushes. 

2 . Hot. The popular name of the Horse-tail 
( Equisetum ) and Mare's- tail {Hifpuris vulgaris), 
from their shape, b. Also applied to an Australian 
shrub, the Banksia marginata (Rhind's V eg. 
Kingd. 1874, 71 1), and to the Melrosidtros fiori - 
bunda ( The Garden 10 June (188a) 417/3). 

3 . ait rib. and in comb. 

1851 Q. Rev. Dec. 40 Hot tie-brush- flowered, zigzag-leaved, 
giey. tinted, odd-looking things. s889 Lady Brarsry The 
Trades 265 The. . lintada sc an dens . .bears an insignificant 
yellow, bottle-brush, acacia-like flower. 

Bottlebump, dial. var. Butterbump, bittern. 

* So called on our east coast.' Smyth Sailed* Word-bk. 

Bottled (bft'ld), ppl. a. [f. Bottle sbA and vA] 
f 1 . Resembling a bottle, protuberant, swollen. 
1994 Shake. Rich. Ill , 1. ixL 249 Why strew'st thou Sugar 
on the Bottel'd Spider, Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee 
about ? 1788 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 448, 1 . .saw a black bottled 
spider as oig as myself. 1768 Walks in Phil. Trans. LX. 
0 Their noses small, and . . what is generally termed bottled. 
69 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) C c Hi b. The chambers 
mortars . . are spherical . . conical, bottled or concave. 

2 . Kept or corked up in a bottle. 
x<6o Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Msch, xxviii. 1x7 A Vessel 
full of bottl'd drink. «66e Fuller Worthies 11. 11$ This is 
believed . . the Original of bottled-Ale in England. 1769 
Mrs. Rayyald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 390 Any kind of 
bottled fruit. 18*9 Southey Sir T. More II. 945 Brisk re- 

K utations, indeed, are like bottled twopenny, or pop. iflg 7 
Iahhyat Dog- Fiend xlviii, Give them some bottled beer. 
3 . Jig. Kept under restraint, pent up. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 45 One with whom he could pour 
out nis bottled-up grievances. 1893 C. BrontK ViUetto xvi, 
He fumed like a bottled storm. 

Bottldfal (lyt’lful). [t Bottle sbA + -ful.] 
As much as a bottle will contain, 
e 1869 in Cirt. Se. 1 . 119/1 Collecting a bottleful of the gas. 

Bottlo-head. [f. as prec. + Head.] 
t L A var. of Beetle-head (see Beetle sbA 3) ; 
a stupid fellow. Obs. or arch. 

1894 Gavtom Post. Notes, Is it the custom of your country, 
you bottle-head, to use knlght-errants after this manner f 
xBss Scorr Guy M. xliv, But why, for a blind bottlehead, 
did ye not ask the guineas T 


2 . The Bottle-nosed Whale : a name given to 
several of the Dolphin family, esp. the genus 
Hyptroodon. 

*W8 T. Smith Voy. to Constant, in Misc. Curiosa (1708) 
III. x< We saw . . several Bottle- noses, fish of about three 
yards long. 1775 Dalrymflk in Phil. Trans. LXV 11 I. 397 
Some bottle noses, and vast flocks of flying fish. 1807 Home 
ibid. XCVI 1 . 97 The bottle-nose porpoise and large bottle- 
nose whale. 1894 R. Owen in Cirt. Sc. Org. Nat. 1 . 278 
The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 1863 Kingsley Water. 
Bab. vii. 979 Razor-backs, and l>ot ile-noses, 

1 8 . A dial, name of the puffin. Obs. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 325 The Bird called in 
South-Wales Gulden head, Rotlle-uose and Helcgug. 

Bo’ttle-nosed, a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Having a 
bottle nose. 

1968 Like will to Like in Hazl. Dodsl. III. 3x1 My dame 
called thee bottle-nosed knave, xspx Hakington Or/. Fur. 
xliii. cxxviii, A Gipsen. .blab-lipt, bectlc-browd, and bottle, 
nozed, 1863 Buckland Cur. Sat. Hist. Ser. 11. 325 A 
bottle-nosed whale, .cast ashore from the Thames in 1783. 
1869 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii.The bottle-nosed regular customer. 

Bottler (byrtlai). [f. Bottle sbA and vA + -eb.] 

1 1 . A bottle-maker. Obs. 

1419 York Myst. Introd. aa Pouchemakera, Botellers, 
Capmakers. 

2 . One who bottles liquor. 

1878 F. Williams Midi, tiaihv. 349 The bottling room, 
where the bottler is at work. 

Bottliu (bp tlin), vbl. sb. [f. Bottle vA + 
-INO L] The act of putting into, or keeping in, 
bottles; fig. keeping under restraint. Often with#//. 

1994 Plat Divers Them. ConcL 14 The bottleling uppe of 
your best Ale. s6e6 Bacon Sylva 1 46 You may drink it 
well after 3 daies Botteling. 1691 Swift A then. Soc. Wks. 
1755 IV. l 933 An art as vain as bottling up of winds. 
1830 M. Donovan Dotn. Eton. I. 309 The bottling of the 
cider. 

Bottlln(g, variant of Botling. 

Bottom (bp tam). Forms: I botm, 3-4 bo]>pm, 
-om, -um, botham, -em, -urn, 5 botym, botme, 
5-7 bo tome, bottom(e, botoume, 6-7 bothom(e, 
9 dial, botton, 6- bottom ; north, bodome, 
-dom, -dum, mod.Sc. boddem. [OE. botm str. 
masc., representing WGer. *bopm -, whence OS. 
bodom, OHG. bodam , MHG., Du. bodem , niod.G. 
boded ; the ON. botn appears to point to +bofno 
aa the OTeut. form; but both may have been 
OTeut. : cf. Gr. nv$/sifv, also Skr. budhnd, L. fun- 
dus (for *fud-nus) .‘—Aryan Hhudhno -. 

The phonology of the Teut. forms is not yet clearly ex- 
plained; the ME. variants borons boddom also present 
difficulties.] 

I. The lowest surface or part of anything. 

1 . The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
material thing ; the lower or under surface, that 
surface of a thing on which it stands or rests ; the 
base. Applied spec, to the keel of a ship (cf. 7), 
the circular end of a cask, t tc. Proverb, ' Every 
tub (vat) must stand on its own bottom *. 


a soon Cmdmon's Satan 791 (Gr.) pa he on botme [pserc 
hellel stod. rxogo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker Yoc. x8x 
Cimba net carina , scipesbotm. sjfle Wyclif Wisd. v. xo A 
step is not to finde, ne a path of his la ship'sj botme in 
the flodis. 0x403 Seven Sag. (P.) 809 The credyl hot- 
hume turayd on hyghe. c X460-70 Bk. Quintessence 5 pat 

t necke of pe guts be turned dounward, and he botum 
turned vpward x6fx Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxviii. 949 A 
pit without a bottome. xjvj Swift Gulliver 111. l 180 lt 
appeared to be a firm substance, the bottom flat, smooth 
and shining. 1768 Ross To the Begging (Jam.), Ill then 
unto the cooler And cause him sole my shoon An inch thick 
1 ' the boddom. >769 Mrs. Rafyald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
289 Boil your artichoke bottoms in hard water. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. " ” 


Eng. jcHL (1879) III 38/9 Barrels with the 


bottoms knocked out served the purpose of chimneys. Mod, 
A dram with a false bottom. 

b. The sitting part of a man, the posteriorly 
the seat (Colloq.) Alio, the 4 seat ’ of a chair. 

1794- 8 E. Darwin Boon. (r8ox) HI. 153 So as to have his 
head and shoulders much lower than nia bottom. *839 I . 
Wilson Noctee Amhr. xxxix. (1864) IV. 79 The Dunghill 
cock . . hides his head in a hole . . unashamed of the ex- 
posure of his enormous bottom. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rem. 
II. iv. i. 189 Patriot women take their hazel wands, and 
fustigate . . broad bottom of priests. >889 Leisure Ho* Jan. 
47/1 women and children will be found caning or rushing 
the 'bottoms'. 

2 . The ground or bed under the water of a lake, 
sea, or river. Hence To go to the bottom : to sink, 
founder ; to be wrecked. 

a xooo Beowulf 3016 pa heo to botme com. rijg R.R. 
At/it. P. C. 144 pe wawes . . Durst nowhere for ro) arest 
at he bothein. c 1400 Maundev. xxx. 300 Men may see the 
botme of the See. 11460 Tewnetey Myst. 90 Now. .to the 
botham is it sonken. 8983 Stanyhurst Atneis 1. (Arb.) ei 
Soom synck too bottoms, sulcking thee surges asunder. 163s 
N. Cami’kntur Grog. Del. 111. ix. 149 So great an abundance of 
water.that they can neltherfind the bottomeor bounds thereof 
*887 Drydkn Yirg. Georg, iv. 6x8 The Sun. .darting to the 
bottom, bak'd the Mud. 1730 A. Gordon Majfti's A mphit. 
376 The Bottom is very good anchoring Ground. iBxs J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms 11. 99 Down to the bottom must site 
go With all who wake or sleep. 18B1 Shelley Promoth, 
Unb. 11. H. 7j The oozy bottom of dear lakes and pools. 

b. To touch bottom : to reach the lowest point. 
To have no bottom : to be unfathomable, inex- 
haustible, etc. Often fig. 

168a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 63 Forgetting . . the vicis- 
situde of good and evil, they apprehend no bottom in 
felicity. 1886 Pall Malt G. 99 Apr. n/a, I do not believe 
we have touched bottom ; I believe the reduction wiil goon. 

1 3 . A deep place, a depth, either in the sea or 
land ; an abyss. Obs. 

a xooo Cmdmon's Gen. 361 (Gr.) He ha:f& us bcfylled fyres 
to botme. c 1313 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1030 He bode in |iat 
hope ni (the Dead Sea] bravely a munyih. 16x1 Bible 
Wisd. xvii. 14 The same sleepe. .came vpon them out of the 
boltoines of incuitable hell. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 289 
So low Down sunk a hollow bottom ./Capacious bed of 
Waters. 1697 Drydkn Yirg. Georg, iv. 557 In the Car- 
pathian Bottom makes abode The Shepherd of the Sean 
XT©* Maundhkll Joum. ferns. (1721) Add. 4 A great .. 
Rock, separated by a great gulph or natural bottom, from 
the land. 1799 Borlabk in Phil. Tram. L. 504 They called 
to their companions above to be drawn upfrom the bottomsi. 

4 . a. The bed or basin of a river, b. Low-lying 
land, a valley, a dell ; an alluvial hollow. 

c 1399 R. E. Allit. P. B. 38 * Vch bopom wutz brurd-ful to 
bonkes egg ez. 1481 Ripen Ch. Acts 347 Head-rack 

othome. 1313 Douglas Aineis vii. Proi. 57 Bank, bra, 
and boddum blanschit wolx and bair. 1976 Lambardk 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 939 They [streams] all passe in one 
bottome to Wie and to Canterbury- *613 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 11. i. (1773) II. 9 Past gloomy bottome* and high- 
waving woods. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Comic. Hut. 
1. 177 Do you perceive, said he to me, what bottom we are 
going down into! 173a Lbdiard Sethos II. ix. 994 This 
bottom, or inclosure . . was about two hundred paces broad. 
1803 T. Jkyferson Writ. (1820) III. 504 There are on the 
borders of the rivers some rich bottoms, formed by the mud 
brought from the upper country. 

6. The lowest part of anything, considered as a 

{ ilnce or position in space ; the lowest point or 
ocality, the ‘foot’. Said both of vertical direc- 
tion, and of the lowest point, on a slope. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1699 In pe bobem [of the ark] sal be na 
stall For al heir filth sal bedir fall, c 1340 Gaw. * Gr. Knt. 
2143 Til }>ou be bro}t to be bo^cm of pe brent valay. ig®§ 
Tindalk Matt, xxvii. 51 The vayle of the temple dyd rent in 
twayne from the toppe to the bottome (sjBr Wycliy, fro the 
height til doun : 1388 to the lowest]. 1998 Shake. Merry 
W. 111. v. 13 If the bottome were as deepc as hell, I shola 
down. 1664 Evelyn Eat. Hort. (1729) 204 Cutting the . . 
Roots n little, especially at bottom. 1893 Lytton My Novel 
iil xxiv, Two cherry trees, standing at the bottom of the 
Park. 1863 Kingsley Water-bob. 14 At the bottom of a 
hill they came to a spring; 1873 Mobley Rousseau I. 996 
Rousseau was alone at the bottom of his garden. 

h.fig. in phr. from (to) the bottom of the heart, tic. 
1949 Bk. Com. Prayer, Common. Serv. Kubr., If one 
of the parties . . be content to forgive from the bottom of 
his heart all that the other hath trespassed against him. 
1997 North Guouara's Dial/ Pr. (1619) 14^ 2, I loue thee 
frum the bottome of my stomacke. 1589 Aar. Sandyb Serm. 
(1841) 334 From the bottom of my heart I confess with St 
Paul, Minimus sum. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (xbi6i 
I. x. 83 He wished, from the bottom of his heart, that he 
had a thousand. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 169 Worth- 
less men . .to the very bottom of whose hearts he saw. 

o. The foot of a page ; the last place in a list 
or class ; Ihe lower end of a table, in point of 
dignity or precedence. 

1658 Rowland Moufsfs The at. Ins. 9x6 The rest he 

C laced in the bottom of the wax, that is. in the last part of 
is will. 1863 A. J. Horwood Yomrbks. 30 31 Edw. /• 

Pref. 39 The case at the bottom of p. 141 acknowledges the 
rule. x866 C. D. Yonoe No/oal Hut . Eng. I. xi (L. ^Justice 
was satisfied by his being placed at the bottom of the list of 
post-captains. 1884 Mbs. Ceaik G. He 1st one 946 Mr. Beres- 
vord’s genial face at the bottom of his table, did more to 
give zest to the viands than an appetising sauce. 

6. transf The deepest or most remote part of 
a* recess, bay, or the like ; the farthest point, or 
inmost part. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 1x7 Venice .. Is a 
city seated at the bottome of the Adriatiquc sea. 1634 W. 
Wood New Eng. Prosp. l i. At the bottome (of Masse- 
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. are situated most of the'Engliri} i plane* | bottom of the scheme. 1M6 Argyll Reign ZmiL ft! 


cbnaetts Bay] . . are situated moat of the'Engliril plantar 
lion*. a 1674 Milton Hist. Mote. L Wks. « 1831) 476 Tha way 
thitber w through tha western bottom of Saint Nicholas 


which is seatkr at the bottom of all 
of language. 1873 I foe ley Rousseau 1 L 


Bay. 179s Burke APP- Whigs Wk%, VI. ao Mahomet hid because it la at bottom, a superstition. 


Hn Asm el (tSfti) 
all this ambiguity 
II* 17 s It 


fa farinas In a geutfa fatumhest . 1 sHa-Gtatm Gael. it. 
w 1 6. ut Water-keia farmed . .by the touring of the 


■8*7 Goldino Do Mom^ vtH. tee Trogus Pompeius be- 
ginneth his Historic at the bottomc of all aiuiuuiiic. 

7. Bottom (( 0 f a ship ) : generally, a* in 1 (where 
see quota.) ; spec. 'the put of the hull of a ship 
which is below the wales* (Adm. Smyth) ; also, 
the hull as a whole ; bonce, A ship, boat, or other 
vessel. 

sgas Wolsey in Fiddes 7.^(1716! 64 To bring their wines 
upon strangers bottoms. 1540 Act vs lieu. Vlll.u. »v, leaden 
. . in any snyppe botome or vesscll of this realrae of Eng* 
land. 1600 Holland Livy xxxiu. xxxvik 845 Ibcy . . 
passed over the Po in small bothomes and punts. sSte 
JLond. Gas. No. 11/4 They were bound for Bordeaux with 
" Dutch Bolt 


•veral others, all 


1 18. A pecuniary * foundation * or 1 basis * for 
commercial enterprise ; capital, resources ; hence, 
financial stability, commercial standing. Obs. 

f... . .. U/ <4... 1.0 ...v tt «> j 


r Damfikr Voy. (1799) 


I. 141 When they come to Panama, [they] dispose of the 
Goods and Bottom together. 1770 Langmoine Plutarch 
(1879* I. 138/1 Amintas . . and Susicles . . who sailed in one 
bottom, bore down upon him. 1817 Hyson Beppo xcvii, He 
transferr'd his lading . . to another bottom, stfj American 
VII. 16a Goods imported in foreign bottoms. 

fig- 

Claws My tt. vii. 8$ All private mens estates 
are ventered in the hot tome of the Commonwealth. 1607 
Fstabl. Test, 9, I do not pretend . . to meddle with the N eetfie 
and Compass of the Publique Bottom, typo J. Koskht- 
bon Agric. Perth 44a In no bottom can u be more safe 
than in land. 18U4 Scott St. Return's x, I wisli Clara's 
venture had not been in such a bottom. 

8. t a. The dregs, sediment of liquors ; the last 
portion of the wine in a cask {obs.). b. In Copper - 
smelting (see qnot.). 

1660 Howell Diet.. Bottom, or the settling of liquor at 
the bottom. 1703 Load. Gam. No. 3963/3 The White Wines 
• . at 40 /. per Tun. the White Bottoms ut 10 1 . 1870 Eng. 

Meek. >8 Feb. 547/3 Known as black copper or ' bottoms*. 
xB8« Raymond Mining Gloss., Bottoms, in copper-smelting, 
the impure metallic copper., which separates from the malt, 
and is found below it 

0. Bottom of a wig: the portion hanging down 
over the shoulder. Full bottom ; short for 4 full- 
bottomed wig *. 

lip Thackeray Eng. Hum. 11. 89 The fathers of theology 
did not think it decant to appear except in a full bottom. 
IX. That which underlies or supports a thing. 

+ 10. That upon which anything is built or rests ; 
the foundation. Obs . 

e 1440 Promp. Pant. 4 < Rot me, or fundament, besets. 1647 

II. More Song of Soul 11. App. civ, All the stately works 
and monuments Built on this bottoms. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 39 That canon will certainly hold longer which 
is best built in the bottoms. 1674 Allen Danger Enthus. 
5 Several Orders among the Papists have been built upon 
tha same Bottom. 

fb. The ground under a plant; the soil in 
which it grows. Obs. 

a xfao J. Dyke Worthy Common. (16*0) To Rdr., A plant 
that growas upon it* own bottom. 1649 Blith Eng. Jm - 
grew. Impr. I'o Hush., No leu than may . . yield good bot- 
toms ana rooting to the com. 

11. fig. A foundation, basis, footing. 

a iSao J. Dyke Worthy Common. (1640) 194 Hee comes off 
from all bottom he hath in himsetfe and in nature. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 154 This glorious name Shaddai, 
was a noble bottom for Abraham to act his faith upon. 
1S97 Snake In Grass (ed. a) p. xv, This was the Bottom upon 
which the Quakers first set up. 1718 Penn Life in Wks. 
1796 I. 13b If we could not all meet upon a Religious 
Bottom, ut least we might upon a Civil One. *788 Priest- 
ley Lett. Hist. v. xxxvl o6a Authority established on the 
same bottom with the privileges of the people. 

b. Phrase. To stand on onds own bottom : to 
act for oneself, be independent. 

s6o6 HoLutNo Sutton. 97 Hee had used also before, to 
Stand upon his owne bottom. a 1638 Bf. H all Content. 45 
Man, though he . .stand upon his own bottome,yet [is] he not 
a little wrought upon by examples s68o Mordkm Goog. 
Meet. (1685) 106 Everyone endeavours to stand on their own 
bottom. 1788 Rkid Aristotle's Log. vt V >• sag When reason 
acquires such strength as to stand on its own bottom. 

12. The fundamental character, essence, reality. 
Phrases. To search, etc., to the bottom : to ex- 
amine thoroughly, to find out the real character of. 
At {the) bottom : in reality, as distinguished from 
superficial appearances. To be at the bottom of: 
to underlie, to be the real author or source of. 

S877 Harrison England 11. L (1877) 19 When the pope 
understood the botome of the matter. 1394 T. B. La 
Primnud. Fr. Acad. 11. 391 There is nothing in man which 
. . God . . Kcnrcheth not vnto the bottoms, sfioo Tourneur 
Transf. Metamorpk. Iviii, Doth demonstrate presently The 
bottome of hie mind effectually. Mgs Proc. Parliament 
No. 04. 1446 The examination of that business to the bot- 
tom. 1883 Apot. for Prot . Frame vi. 88 The Clergy in the 
bottom judges that the Pope has Right to lay an Ecclesi- 
astical Censure upon the Kingdom ofFrance. 1711 Stable 
Sport. Now 43 F 5 We are by no means yet sure, that some 
People are not at the Bottom oot 17*0 Oebll tr. Vo riots 
Rom. Reg. III. xiv. 305 Antony, at the Bottom, very in- 
different about this Revenge, pretended to be in earnest. 
1748 Anson Voy. 111. x. ed. 4) 544 If this matter was exam- 
ined to the bottom. 1773 Monuoddo Language (1774) 1. r. 
iv. 49 In order to get at the bottom of this question, xfaf-ie 


Operator lays the sick Person upon a soft pillow, in the 
Bottom or Lap of some Strong Man. 

IIL Attrib. and Comb. 


17. simple attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to the 
bottom ; lowest, basal, fundamental ; last. (Hence 
superlative Bottom-most.) 

>581 T. Norton Calvin's lost. 1. 8 b, The presumptuous 
boldnesse . . is thro wen downe euen to the bottome point of 
the earth. 1677 Moxon Mech. Extrc. (17031 is 1 The bottom 
width of the Hollow. 1683 W. Adams Dedham Pulpit 1x840! 


layer of water lying on tha bottom of riven, or the sea 
(*bottora-ios,jpouod-Moc, anchor-ice ‘..alto Raymond Min- 


bottom. 

14L Physical resources, 'staying power', power 
of endurance ; said esp. of pugilists, wrestlers, 
race-horses, etc. 

1774 Goldsm. A aim. Hat. II. 106 Though the Savages 
held out and, as tha phrase is, had better bottoms, yet far 
a spurt the Englishmen were more nimble and speedy, 
typo Bewick Qnadr.,Raco Horse wboo'i What is called in 
the language of the turf, bottom, sfles Byron Juan vin, 
cx, IHel died all game and bottom. b8m Penny Cyci. III. 
491/a They . . have their manes and tails cropped . . under 
the supposition that it adds to their strength and bottom. 
s86s R. Patterson Ess. Hitt. 4 Art 180 For solidity, 
bottom, and a courage that never wavers, they l British 
troops] are incomparable. 

1 15. A clew or nucleic on which to wind thread ; 
also a skein or ball of thread. AI 90 fig. Obs. 

e 1440 Promp. Parr/. 45 Botme of threde. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxxi. iso He must take wyth hym a botom of 
threde. 1333 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. v. iArb.) 85 Of gos- 
aampine cotton ready spunne foure great bottomes. 16x1 
Cotgjl, Fondriliou , a bottom to wind alike, thread or yarns 
on. x6^ Raleigh Hist. World 11. 367 He received from 
her [Ariadne] a bottoipe of thred. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) 1. 967, 1 will twist up what I know upon as narrow 
a bottom as may be shut up within the compass of this 
letter. *698 S. Clark Script. Just, xia It's high Time 
now to wind up my Bottoms. 1731 Sia E. Peyton Div. 
Catastr. Ho. Stuarts 64, I have ravelled out the Pieces to 
wind lip this Bottom. 1734 Bp. Warburton Lett.fr. Late 
Prelate 11809) 168 So you see I am winding up my bottoms, 
t b. The cocoon of a silkworm. Obs . 

1809 Mu/ 6 . Trees in Hart. Atise. (Malh.) III. 86 Upon 
the branches, .the worm ex will fasten thcmselucs, and make 
their bottomes. i6gs Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiii. ft 3 (1669) 
49/9 The Silk-worm . . works her self out of her bottom. 
x66s Phil. Trans. 1. 88 The manner of winding thrir Silk j 
from their Bottoms. 

+ 10. ? The lap. Obs. 

1715 Bradley Earn. Diet. IT. s.v. Lithotomy, The 


moraine. iAm 8 Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 67 A sMp •bottom -up 
. . might easily be taken for a 4 danger’. 169a Lend. Gas. 
Nik 3006/4 More toward* the middle to the "nouomward. 
1B84 Harper's Mag. OcL 801/9 Our heavy * bottom- wined 
monarchy outlived that . . invader. 1849 G. Soane Hew 
Curios. Lit. 1 - iji The "Bottom-Wind has its name from 
being supposed . . to arise from the bottom of those lakes 
which are situated amongst mountains. 


being supposed . . to arise from the bottom of those lake* 
which are situated amongst mountains. 

Bottom (bftam), v. [f. prec.] 

L trans. To put a bottom to. Cf. Bottom in i. 
1344 Coventry Ace. in T. Sharp Dissert . 11805) 185 Item 
pavd for bottomyng a cressyt wjd. Mod. Send this saucepan 


pavd for bottomyng a cressyt vjd. Mod. Send this saucepan 
to be new bottomed. 

1 2. fig. To Imrl a bottom or foundation for ; to 
serve as a bottom for ; to establish firmly. Obs. 

xdgftJ.BENTHAM Two.. Trrat.(i 6 sj Tt Rdr., Such grounds 
. . as may sufficiently bottome the Negative in the contro- 
versy. 1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 8 We stand fa need 
of the discoveries of sense, .to bottom any sound conjecture 
concerning the Natnre, Causes, and effects of the thing* in 
Natnre. x80S F. Spence House Medic i 248 He affected to 
bottom his own repute by disclosing the ignorance of others. 

b. To bottom upon : to set upon a foundation ; 
to base, found, ground upon ; also reft. 

1837 Sanderson Serm. IL 88 Upon this base the apostle 
had bottomed contentauoa. 1878 Norris Coil. Alisc. (1690) 
941, 1 may not . . bottom myself upon such a centre, a* will 
moulder away, a 17*3 Bukkjit On H. T. Matt. xi. 6 Such 
as . . bottom their expectations of heaven and salvation upon 
him. 1804 Coleriih.e Aids R^fl. App. xvi. To bottom all 
our convictions on grounds of right reason. 1880 Fowsi lm 
Cr. Remonstr. 67 He bottomed it strongly on the precedents 
and language of law. 

+ O. intr. (for refi.) To rest as upon a founda- 
tion ; to be based, CTOumlrd. lit. and fig. Obs. 
s c X630 Rihdon Surv. Devon ft 5 > 18x0) 10 Smallridge take* 
its name from . . a very slender ndge, ana bottoms on three 
part* thereof. s86o 3 J. Spences Prodigies (1665* 912 In 
all KnoMledg which bottoms upon Experience Men should 


all Knowledg which bottoms upon Experience Men should 
attend indifferently to any kind of Instance*, a 1704 Lockk 
Posth. Wks. 1x706) 6x Readily take a view of the Argu- 
ment, and . . see where it bottoms. 173a Bk.hki; i.py Alciphr. 
1. xe. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev.ao All the oblique insinuations 
concerning election bottom in this proposition. 

+ 3. To wind (as a skein), fig. Obs . Cf. Bot- 
tom sb. 15 . 

1391 Shark. 7W(7 m/. hi. ii. 53 Ah you vnwindc her loue 
from him . . You must prouide to bottome it on me. x8xs 
Drayton Poly - otb . vii. 104 As n cal lie bottom'd up as nature 
forth it drew. 

4. trans. to reach the bottom of; to drain to 
the bottom, to empty. Also intr. To reach the 
bottom. 

xBoB Cumbrian Ballads liii. 1 19 They push'd round a glass 


fact just now. x88g Boston {Mass . ) Jml. so Dec. Ad vt., All 
kinds of Horse Furnishings at Bottom Prices. 

18. General comb., chiefly attrib., in senses a. At 
! the bottom, forming the bottom, as bottom-rveh, 
- water ; b. That remains on the bottom (of sea, 
river, etc.) ; done at or near the bottom, as bottom- 
fish, fishing, - living ; - trailing ; 0 . That belongs 
to or forms the bottom of anything, as bottom- 
board, - timber ; d. fig. Fundamental, as t bottom- 
ground ; e. Of or pertaining to low-lying ground, 
as bottom-glade, - grass , -land. 
x88i G A Edwards Organs 49 The "bottom board Ss 
I made of thick pine. 1847 Ansted Aue. World vk xo8 
1 • Bottom-fish, living on offal and on the invertebraled groups. 
xSjo Howitt Seasons, Mar. 59 His sport is . . confuted to 
"bottom-fishing. 1834 Milton Comus 539 Hard by i’ the 
hilly crofts That brew this "bottom-glade. 139a Shaks. 
Ven.it Ad. 936 Within this limit is relief enough; Sweet 
1 "bottom-grass, and high delightful plain, a 1679 T. Good- 
| win Wks. 1865 X. 431 The reason or "bottom-ground of all 
; that wickedness. i88x Jrnl. Microsc. Soe. Jan 88 The por- 
! ccllaaous Foraminifera . . are known to be exclusively 
"bottom-living species. i8fis H. Lanedrll Through Ss- 
1 beria I. 990 We had a splendid view of the noble Yenesel 
at sunset, of its verdant *boitom-lands on either ride. 1884 
Dana Text-Bk . GtoL 1874 4* I n Great Britain, the whole 
thickness above the unfossiliierous "bottom-rocks is about 


like a noggin, , And liottom’d the greybeard complete. >843 
Whitehall xii. 79 The provost., in return bottomed the 
goblet. 1875 * Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 1. 1. xi. ft 7 A cap . . 
is placed upon the point and pushed into the case til! it 
bottoms. x88a Jefferies Bevis L ix. 140 He bottomed with 
his feet and stood upright [in the pondj. 

b. fig. To get to the bottom of, examine ex- 
haustively, understand thoroughly. 

1783 R. Cumberland in Observer No. 109 That mystery 
is thoroughly bottomed and laid open. i8xy Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. x. 176 Openly declaiming on subjects . . which 
they had never bottomed, i860 Smiles Self-Help vii. 195 
He had bottomed the whole inquiry. 

t Bo'ttomatf e. Obs. - Bottomry. 

1878 m Philufs ; hence in Bailey, etc. 

Bottomarie, -ery, obs. forms of Bottovbt. 
Bottomed (bp Umd), ppl. a. [f. Bottom sb. 
and v . + -so.} 

I. Having a bottom ; furnished with a bottom 
of some special material or fonn ; usually in com- 
position, as foul-, full-, gravel •, sharp-bottomed. 

*888 Richmond. Witte (1853) *35 One trussin beddc bo- 
ttomed frith girth webbe. 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon 1x630) 
•a In Frigass bottom'd with rich Sethin planks. 1700 W. J. 
Bruyu's Voy. Levant xxxvL 130 We came into a chamber 
x8 foot long . . the Roof bring sharp bottom’d- 1710 Lon-i. 
Goa. No. 4691/4 Wearing a light brown Wig, sometimes 
full bottomed, sms R. Blair Grave 396 Nor margin of the 
gravel-bottom’d brook. 1841 Order&on Creol. xvi. 109 
Leather-bottomed chairs, c xfae Rttdim. Havig. (Weaie) 
xoo Vessels . . full-bottomed for large cargoes, ito F. Geif- 
FiTtts Anil. Mast. (186a) 1x4 Unless the shot are bottomed. 

b. Covered at the bottom, having as a bottom 
or foundation. 

>799 J. Robertson Aerie. Perth 485 Most of our extensive 
mosses are bottomed by clay. 187s Daily Newt s8 Feb., 
A narrow creek flanked with warehouses, and bottomed 
with its foetid deposit. 

2* Founded, based, grounded ; mostly fig. 

rsflftS Howell LetU (1650) I. 395 It was far from being 
any opinion - bottomed upon weak grounds. 1819 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. x. 11865)998 Our literary talk.. was bottomed 
well ; had good grounds to go u£on. 1874 Mobley Com- 
promise >34 A itrong and well-bottomed charactms. 

Hence t BettoneAsiil, the qnality of resting 
upon a sore foundation, stability. 

sflfta Rogers Naasnan 19 The f r e ed oms, bottomed nesee, 

Bottom* (bptsmaiL [f. Bottom tr. 4 «*»*.} 

8k 0n6 who puts a bottom to anything, b. One 


z 00.000 feet. 1836 Kane A ret. Exp. II xxvi. 966 The ice 
had strained her "bottom-timbers. >8aa Edm. Rev. 300 
They gave us our elemental^ lesson of "bottom-trailing. 
>878 } lux ley Physiogr. 159 The surface freexes while the 
"bottom-water remains several degrees warmer. 

19. Special comb., as bottom-oargo, the cargo 
carried in the hold ; bottom- dish, that placed 
at the lower end of the table ; bottom-heat, heat 
supplied to plants through the soil ; bottom-loo, 
ice which forms on the bottom of a river or sea ; 
bottom-lift (see quot.); bottom-moraine, ddbris 
dropped from icebergs on the bottom of the sea ; 
bottom-up, -upwards ado., in osf inverted posi- 
tion, upside-down ; + bottomwajra, the part near 
the bottom ; bottom-wigged a-, wearing a wig 
with full bottom ; bottom-wind : see quot 
ifa Massy at Poor Jack xxiii. Our "bottom cargo coo- 
sfaled of . . crockery. >708 Mas Clanse Cookery v. 70 A 
porcupine of a torast of veal . . is a grand "bottom riisk. 
f88a Garden >4 Jan. 96/3 The cuttings . . are planted out 


CoLeridGk Friend 1x8651 79 With whosMoever we |day 
the deceiver and flaiterer, nun at the bottom we despise. 
■848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 387 The Jepuits were at the 



BOTTOMUTG. 

who works at the lowest station. «. A draught 
in which the cup is drained to the bottom. 

mLmd. Cos. No. 6***/? Elisabeth Squibb .. Cane- 
Choir B<* toner. sSs* Blacemoek Cripps IlYxvi. 059 He 
firmly rastnctedgood Meg . . to throe good bumpers, and 
a botiomar. lift Raymond Minim? GUu„ Brimmer, the 
man stationed at the bottom of a abaft in charge of the 
pr.»I>er loading of cage*, etc. Shop A Wee-board. A. H. 
Cliatr-eaner, Itu»h4M*toiiK.-r. 

Bottoming 1 bp-tomb)), vbl. sb . [f. Bottom v. 
a. The action of potting a bottom to 
anything, b. The action of setting on a sure 
basis, o. coner. An under layer, a foundation. 

tSef MS. Acc. St. John's /far/., Cauterb., Payd for hot- 
oinyog of a basket. 164a Rook as Naaman 179 So fane as 
may further him in the bottoming of the Houle in mercy. 

H. Lawrence Comm. Amgelis Table, Our hemes differ 
from others, .in the bottoming of them by expectation. At 
Me Adam Road-making 49- These previous beds of stone 
are called the bottoming, itjfi M«Culloch Ace. Brit . Em- 
Aire (1854) II. 31 A road . .with afoundadon or bottoming of 
large fronts. 

BottOttlufl (bptamlfis), a . [see -LEM.] 

1. That has no bottom. 

t < *SSS E. £. Atiit . /'. H. roaa For hit [die Dead Seal is 
brad ft boheralcz, ft bitter as galle. 133s Covkrdale 
Job xxxvi. 16 So shall he kept the . . from the bottom- 
Icsse pytte that in beneth. 1607 Torsxix Eour-f. Monets 

S 5 Let his neck be yoked in an old bottomless pail. 1641 
ilton Ch. Gout. 11. Wka. (i8*x» t8o Unlease her bottora- 
lesM gorge may be satisfi'd with the blood of the Kings 
daughter the Church. <710 Palmer Proverbs 17* Jupiter 
puts the discourse* and promises of lovers into a bottomless 
bag. i860 Dickens Vmcomm. Trail, xi, How knowingly 
(with a sheaf and a bottomless chair at our back) we should 
lounge on bridges. 

b. fig. Without foundation, baseless. 

*583 Davidson Coufmt. Kennedy in A/isc. Wodrow Sac. 
(18441 341 The rest of his lessons .. Is on one boddomles 
ground. 164s Phi Not Rupert Dtclar. 6 Strange, false and 
hottomlesse untruths. 1866 Crump Banking viii. 175 Specu- 
lators. .are often encouraged in their bottomless enterprises 
by obtaining credits with certain companies. 

2. Jig. Inexhaustible, unfathomable. 

ISA Tindale Doctr. Treat. (1848) 400 The judgments of 
Cod are bottomless. 1545 Brimrlow Lament. 11874) 86 Oh 

r dispiscRt of the hottomlesse mercy of God. 1640-4 Sir 
Culpepper in Rushw. Hist. Coil 111. (169a* I. 31 Besides 
the bottomless Perjury of an Et cotter o. 1743 Tindal tr. 
Bakin' e Hist. Eng. 1 1 . xvii. 129 Bottomless graces and im- 
measurable benefits. ils6 Scott Wootlst. < 1832190 He must 
be bottomless if I cannot sound him before the night's out. 

Hence So'ttomlaaslr ifc/tr., unfathomably ; Bot- 
tomlomaoM, bottomless state or quality. 

16x7-8 Feltham Resolves xix. (16361 65 Who . . is so hot- 
tomlessly ill, as to lo\ c vice, because it is vice ? 164a Rogers 
Naaman 180 That wearisomenesse of Selfe, never settled, 
that bottomelesseiicssc, never grounded. 1834THOREAU Wat • 
den xvi. 306 Men will believe in the bottoailessness of a 
pond without taking the trouble to sound it 

Bo*ttomtHOMt, a. super/. [f. Bottom sb. 17 + 
-most ; cf. topmost . ] That is at the very bottom, 
lowest. 

x86x Sala Tw. round Clock 20 1 The bottommost round of 
the sporting ladder. tB8o Mrs. Parr Adam 4- E. xxi. 999 
To set . . all the folks . . bottommost side upwards. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct. 4.7/1 Wc might arrive ut the * bottom- 
most ’ lock before nightfall. 

+ Bo'ttomrer. Ohs. In 7 bodomerer. [f. Bot- 
tomry v. + -ku 1.] One who lends money on a 
bottomry bond. 

168a Scarllit Exchanges 953 The sum of the damage . . 
must be deducted from the Sums that D. E. and G. are to 
receive, they being as Rodomerers or Assurers. 

Bottomry (bfitarari). Also 7 bottommarie, 
-y, bodomery, 8 bottomree, bottomery. [f. 
Bottom sb. 7 + - by, after Du. bodmerij .] A spe- 
cies of contract of the nature of a mortgage, 
whereby the owner of a ship, or the master as his 
agent, borrows money to enable him to carry on 
or complete a voyage, and pledges the ship as 
security for repayment of the money. If the ship 
is lost, the lender loses his money; but if it 
arrives safe, he receives the principal together with 
the interest or premium stipulated, 4 however it 
may exceed the usual or legal rate of interest 1 . 
Also at t rib ., as in bottomry-bond, -money. 

i6u Maly nek Anc. Lav- Merck , 171 The name Bottom- 
marie is deriued by the Hollanders from the Keele or 
Bottome of a ship . . The money so token vp by the master 
of the ship, is commonly done vpon great neccssitie . . the 
v*e payed for the same xs verie great, at 30,40, and 30 pro 
eent. without consideration of time. 1663 Pbpvs Diary 30 
Nov., A master of a ship who had borrowed twice hl« money 
upon the bottomary. 108a Scarlett 233 Amongst 
conditional bills, Bills of Bodomery may be reckoned, that 
ih, Bills that are made upon the Keele of the Ship, which 
are actidentially conditional. 1708 Tsrmes dt la Ley 86 
Bottomry. 1741 Johnson Debates Pari. (17871 1. 918 It is 
a common practice to take money upon bottomree. 1748 
Anson Van. t. i. 9 The remaining [AJsooo they raised on 
bottomry bonds. 17 gg Magrns insurances 1. 96 We have 
no fixed Laws . . In England, for settling partial losses on 
Bottomry. Monies. 184a Park Mm fa inner. II. xxii. 869 la 
this consists the difference between bottomry and responr 
denua, that the one is a loan upon the ship, tne other up6n 
the goods 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. l iIl 76. 
Bottomry (bp*Umri), v. [f. prec.] tram . To 
pledge (a ship) aiaecurityfor money lent : see prec. 
*788 MnavU'/namranee* L 06 A Master canuos boDtoowy 
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Ms whole Ship at a place where her Owners reside. 1848 
Arnould Mar. Insur. m. vUL (i860 II. 931 The repairs 
abroad for which the ship was bottomried had been done 
by strangers. , 

+ Bo^ttomy, a. Obs. [f. Bottom sb. + -r 1 .] 
Lying in a • bottom *, low-lying. 

1638 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 136 Caused by the Waters., 
•ettung themselves in those dedive and boccomy places. 
Bottony, variant of Boton A. 

Botoliform U# tUMpJmj, a. [ad. mod.L. M>- 
tuhformis, I, L. botulus sausage : see -form.] 
Sausage-shaped. «86i Henslow, Diet. Mot. Terms. 
Botume, -yin, obs. forms of Bottom. 

Boture, obs. form of Bittern, Butter. 
Boty(*» botyng^e, obs. f. Boott, Booting. 
Bou, Bona, obs. forms of Bough, Bow, Boa. 
Bouat, var. of Bowkt, Sc., a lantern. 

Bouo&n, Bouoaaln, var. Bucgan, Booabinb. 
t Bouoe Jane. Obs. rare A dial) in olden 
cookery, consisting of minced fowl boiled in milk 
with pot-herbs, currants, etc. 
c 1400 A tu\ Cookery in Ord. R. Househ. A. (1790) 431. 

t Bouohe. Obs. Also 5-7 bouoh. See 
also Bouug sb* [a. F. douche lit. * mouth \] 

1 . An allowance of victual granted by a king or 
noble to his household, his attendants on a mili- 
tary expedition, etc. Only in (or with reference 
to) the phrase to have bom he of (in) court - F. avoir 
touched {en) cour lit. • to have mouth at court 1 . 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 998 'The eorl . . ffayra hyin gan prays 
To dwel at hys costage, At bouche and court aud wags. 
«44* Plnmpton Corr. In trod. 55 The Mid people, .kept the 
said towne of Ripon like a towne of warr, lakeing some 
virr. a day, ft xi id. a day, & bouch of court. 1506 Househ. 
Ord. in Tkynnes Ansmadv. (186$) lntrod. 38 For their 
Bouch in the morning, one chet luafe, one manchet, one 
gallon of ale. stfp Futtenham Eng. Poesie 43 L'l’he em- 
peror] called for Virgil and gave him not oncly a present 
reward, with a good allowance of dyet ; a boucnc in court, 
as we use to call it. x6ox in F. Tai k Househ. Ord. Edw. //, 
I 49 (1876) 31 He shal have for his bouch. iiijff ob. a dab 
*6«i Fuller Worthies 1. 173 All having Bouch of Court, 
(bread and beer) and six pence a day. 

2 . Mouth ; esp. in phrase ball, bullet in ( cn ) 
bouche ; cf. also ball or bullet in mouth. 

1383 Stanyhurst sEneis in. (Arb.)oa Heete loa behold 
Boreas from bouch of north bio Pelorus Oure ships ful 
chargeth. 9591 Garrard Art Warre 76 The valiant repulse 
of a goduine invadiiig enimie by Hawll en bouche. 1690 
Sir W. Huti.rr in Carlyle Cromivelts Lett. Q Sp. l^t. 
cxxiii, With their drums beating, colours flying, mutches 
burning, and bullet in bouch. [1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4470/5 
The Garrison is to march out.. with loaded Arms, flying 
Colours, Drums beating, Match lighted, Bull in Mouth.] 

3 . A bouche : (see quot.) 

x86a Boutkll Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. iii. ted. 3) 14 In these 
shields a curved notch is cut out, for the lance to pan 
through, in the dexter chief ; when thus pierced the shield 
was said to be <i bouche. 

tBonoB(e, sb* Obs. Also 6 bowche. [App. 
variant of BnTCU sb. 1 , confused with Bourne 
A hump, iwelling. 

oijoo Cursor M. 8087 (Gtitt.) Crumplid knes, and bouch 
[v.r. bouche, boce) on buc 1398 Bury Wills *1850) 135. sij 
candylstyke of Inttyn, on sylver pece wyth tho bowclie of 
the letter in the botom. 

Bouohe (bt/J), sb* Often written bush ; see 
Bush sb .8 [prob. f. Bouche v. to plug.] A metal 
plug which is drilled to form the veut or touch- 
hole of a cannon. 

i860 F. Griffiths Artll. Man. 'ed. 9) 186 Douches, vents. 
■867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Busk , or Bouche . . the plug 
. . screwed into the metal of the gun at the place of the 
vent, which is then drilled in iL 

+ Bouche, sb. h ? misprint for bcnche or bonclte . 
1481 Caxton Reynard (ArbJ 39 Thise traytours .. ben 
now most preuy of counseyl aboute the kynge, and sytte 
by hym on the hye bouche. 

Bouohe. v. [prob. a. F. boucher to plug.] 

1 . tram. To insert into (a cannon) the metal plug 
in which the vent is drilled : see Bouche sb * f 
Bush sb * Hence Bouohing vbl. sb. 

. i|8x Phil Trans. I.XXI. 964 If these pieces were bouched 
with iron . . they would stand hre. s86a Y. Griffiths A rtil . 
Man. 59 Bouchm& a gun is fixing a pure copper vent into it. 
+ 2 . (See quot.) Obs. rare . 

17SX Bailey, Bouched hint , stopped his mouth. O. Phrase. 

11 Bouohiea (b«-p), sb. ft. Cookery . [a. K. 
bouchfe * mouthful 1 , f. bouche mouth.] Small 
baked confections, patties. 
tBouohor. Obs. Also bowohyor, bowger. 
[Boucher appears to be a corruption of bowger, and 
this a deriv. of bowge, Bouoe 1 bag, wallet, 1 perh. in 
sense of 'purse'; but cf. Bowser.] A treasurer! 
cashier, bursar. 

1 1490 Gregorys Chron. 139 At the same tahylle the baw- 
8 erys Of the chauncery. 1494 Fabyan vil 586 At y* same 
table eat the bowchyere of the Chaunceiw. 19I3 StanymuraT 
eEneis u 99 Pigmaliona riches, .that pbichepeny boucher. 

Bouoher, obs. form of Butobib. 

Bouohoriie (bff-Jarsis), v. [f. Boucheru the 
name of a French chemist + -ieeJ tram. To 
impregnate timber with sulphate of copper as a 
preservative. Hence Bou-oherlalag vbl. sb . , 


BOUWBs 


I Tho method 


187s Cullry Handbk. Pros. Telegraphy 363 ’ 
of boucherising may lie described at follows 
tBouohaL Obs. [f Application of F. boucktt 
a drink composed of sugar, cinnamon, and water.] 
1708 Fmmrs, Bracket (Fr.», a round white Fear, about 
the bigness of a midling Bergamot, with a fine tender Pulp, 
and sugar’d Juice ; being ripe about the middle of August. 
*788 in Johnson. 1847 in Craig : and in other mod. Diets. 
Bonchon (bu feh). [a. F. bouchou plug.] A 
cylindrical brass plug, tubular at the ends, to lie 
inserted in the plate of a watch when the bearings 
are considerably wo r n. (The bouchoo is a patent 
article of French manufacture: the English means 
of effecting the same purpose is called Bushing.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch \ Ctochm. 35 A bouchun is selected 
as small as the pivot will admit, 

Bouoht, var. form of Bought. 

Bouohue, var. or misspelling of Buchit. 
t Botrcbjy, a. Obs. rare, p f. Boi:c»i(k sb* + 
•y J .J Bulging, convex. 

*398 Tkbvma Barth. De P.R.\. li.^495) 168 The tliies 
ben . . bouchy afore aud haue two sharpne-aes. 

Bouok, Bouole, obs. forms of Buck, Buckle. ' 
HBouOOH. Obs.-° [F. boucon *a bit, morsclL 
mouthiull ; especially such a one as is empoisoned 1 
(Cotgr.), ‘met* ou breuvage empoisonne* (Littr/) f 
* Pr. bocon. It. boccone 4 moisel 1 .] 

1706 Phillips, Bomcohs ( F r. in Cookery), Veal-stakes rolled 
up with thin fat slices of Bacon and Gammon. 173a 6 Bailey. 
t Bond. Obs. or dial. Also 5 boude, 5-7 
bowde, 6 bowd, 8 bood, 9 bude. [Of unknown 
origin; identity with OF. budda, MK. bod de in 
schamboddes dung-beetles, has been conjectured.] 
A weevil ; an insect or worm which bretds in malt! 
etc. Also in comb., as boud -eaten. 

c 1490 Promp, Parv. 46 Bowde, oialte-worme, gnrgulio. 
1980 I'usssR Hush. (18781 59 Bowd eaten malt, for health 
or for profit, find noysome thou shalt. 1691 Ray S. 4 R. 
Country Wds., Bonds, weevils, an inject breeding in malt. 
in^Lond. a Countr. Brew. 111. led. 01 029 In some Counties 
they call it Bood, others Pope, and Wkuol. 1867 Smyth 
Sat loPs Word-bk., Made, on old name for the biscuit -weevil. 
Boud, •» behoved : see Bus v. 

II Bou'doxiff. rare. [F. bouderie .] routing. 

1854 Tiiackkkay N ewe owes II. 939 Practise artless smUea 
upon turn, gentle little bouderies, tears. 

Boudget, obs. form of Budget. 

Boudin, var. Bolden pfl. a. Sc. Obs. swollen. 

II Boudoir (I >* dwar). [a. F. boudoir lit. 1 a place 
to sulk in 1 , f. homier to pout, sulk.] A small 
elegantly-furnished room, where a lady may retire 
to be alone, or to receive her intimate friends. 
Formerly sometimes applied to a man's private 
apartment. 

178s Hayley Tel Temper 11. 130 As the French boudoir 
to the Gothic tower, Such is the peer, whom fashion much 
admires. Compar'd in person to his ancient sires. 1788 
Cow r uk Let. to J. HiU 35 June, 1 write in a nook that I 
call my boudoir. xyjM J. Adams Diary Wka. 1851 111. 405 
In what he calls bis boudoir — a little room between his 
library and drawing-room. >891 Kingsley Yeast ii. 24 
Argemone was busy in her boudoir (too often a true boudoir 
ro hen- 1886 Moklrv Crit. A fisc. I. 31 The paltry affairs 
of the boudoir and the ante-chamber. 

b. transf. The occupants of a boudoir. 
a 1830 Haslitt Vulgarity, The callous insensibility of 
the drawing room and boudoir. 

Hence Bosdoirrsqss a. [see -khquk], of the 
kind appropriate to a boudoir. Bon*Aolriao v. 
[see -ixkJ, to sit in or frequent a boudoir. 

*880 Mrr.C Reads Brown Hand 4 White II. ill. 59 Ho# 
fond modern French painters seem to be of boudoweaque 
humanity. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 391/1 • It is a sweet 
huur’, said Glorviua .. ‘It is a oouaetrisiug hour’, said L 
Boue, bouwe, obs. forms of Bow v. 

Boueer, bouel, obs. ff. Boor, Bower, Bowel. 
Bouerd, var. of Bourd sb. and v. Obs., jest, 
f Bon'Sril. Obs. rare ~ *, [ad. Du. bouwerij \ £ 
bouwer peasant : cf. Bowery, Boor.] Boorishness. 

*877 Holinsiird Descr. Brit. 11. ix. 178 King John . . did 
extingvisli it Uhc ordeal), .as flat lewdnesse and bouerie. 
Bouet, var. of Bowxt, Sc., a lantern. 

Bouf, Bouf&leau, obs. ff. Bkuk, Buffalo. 
f Bovfltge, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. bouffagt 
'sny meat that (eaten greedily) fils the mouth, and 
makes the cheeks to swell ; cheekc-puffmg meat* 
Cotgr. 1 A satisfying meal. 

167s Sir T. Browne Ut. to Friend ix. /i88x) 134 His 
inwards and flesh remaining could make no bouflage, but 
a light bit for the grave. 

il Bouffaat(e (bwfafi, -&At), a. Dressmaking. 
fF. bouffant, -ante, pr. pple. of bouffer to swell.] 
Buffed out, bulging. 

sflflo Cass elC s Mag. June 44c Drew improvers are coming 
in . . and all the Parisian short dresses are more or lens 
bouffant*. x88y /bid. Nov. 756/9 Mantles .. are , . quite 
short at the back, and bouffant. 

t Boflfi 1 . Obs. [cf. F. bouffJe puff of wind or 
steam, f. bouffer to swell the cheeks.] A puff. 

147s Caxton Jason 74 He apperceyuid many bouffes of 
flam be . . spring* into the ayer. 

flBtmffe* (bsxf). UuV.bouffe, ad. It. iar^Brjeat] 
Short for Optra bouffe comic opera: see Opiba. 
Bouflbn* bottom, obs. £ Buffoon. 


BOUGAINVILLAEA. 


BOUGHT. 


II Bongti&vilUtft (btfc^nvilf •&, commonly 
•vi lid). Also -as, -ia. [Named after the Fr. 
navigator Bougainville 1729-1811.] A genus of 
tropical plants of the order Nyctaginacem, having 
flowers almost concealed by large leafy bracts. 

M6 Treat. Bot. 1 . 160/3 Boifgainviltma spectabilis U a 
climbing shrub or small tree, with alternate leaves and 
small spines. 1881 Mrs. Psaed Policy 4 Past. 1. 145 A 
wide verandah . . festooned by bougainvillea. 1883 Sumiay 
Mag. Sept. 547/a Cascades of bougon vii lias, passion-flowers, 
hanksias and roses. 

Bou'gar (bwgiLi). Sc. Etymology unknown'. 

1 . pi. * Cross spars, forming part of the roof of 
a cottage, used instead of laths.* Jamieson. 

a i$SP Christ is Kirkc G>. xiv, With bougors of bomis thay 
belt blew kappis. M. Portkous Router Johnny s8 

This braw lid Made free the bougars o' the Kirk. 

2 . Comb., as bougar-sbakes, 'the lower part 
of ralters, that were set on the giound in old 
houses*; bougar-stioks, 'strong pieces of wood 
fixed to the . . rafters of a house by wooden 
pins \ 

t Bonn, sb. 1 Obs. or dial. Also 4-6 bowge. 
[a. OF. bouge (also boulge, huge, buche, Godef.) a 
small leather bag or wallet :— L. bulga a leathern 
bag, also the wotnb ; of Gaulish origin (Festus) : 
Ol r. bolg, bole, a sack. The variant Bulge is 
found still earlier, and runs parallel to bouge in 
senses 1 and 2 ; 2 has also the variant form 
Bulcii ; 3 has the parallel and later form Bilok.] 
f 1 . A wallet or bag. esp. one made of hide 2 
a skin-bottle ; « Bin.uK sb. 1. Obs. 

* 3*7 1 ruvisa Higdon (Rolls Scr. VII. 385 His malys 
were i-serchud his bouges and his trussynge cofres. 1388 
Wvcmf Ps. xxxii. 7 He gndenth togidere the watris of the 
see us in a bowge 1138* betel], c 1440 Promp. Parv. 46/1 
Bowge, bulga. c 1470 Hors, Shepe, 4- (»’. <1833) 7 By draught 
of horse fro ryuers <vt wellis Bouges be brought to brewars 
for good ale. 1557 Paynki.l Barclay's Jugurth 96 He 
charged bottels and liowges to the hydes of the same beast e. 
1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxvii. 408 Pastning their apparrell 
to bouges of lether like bladder^ l in utres \ . 

b. Her. Cf. Bought. 

197a Bosbewkll Armorie 11. 30 b, D. bcaroth Or, three 
water bowgca Sable in chefe. 

1 2. A swelling, a hump ; « Bulgk sb. 2. Obs. 
* 39 * T rf.visa Barth. De P.R. v. xl. (1495) 155 The caas of 
the galle is a certayne skyline sells vppon the bowges of 
the lyuer. c 1430 in Wycbr Lev. xxL 30 iMS. S. ) If he hath 
a botche or a bongs on his bah. 1483 Calk. Angl. 38 A 
Bowge, gibbns % struma. 

8. The protuberant part of a cask ; - Bilok 2. 
174s Combi. Pam. Pioce 1. v. 366 Then give it Vent at the 
Bouge, with a Hole made with a Gimblct. 1750 W. Ellis 
Mod. Husbandman IV. ii. 109 Turning the cask sideways, 
on its bouge, immediately cork up the lower holes. 1867 
Smyth Sailor* s Word-hk. 12a Bongs or Bonvge and Chine, 
or Bilge and Chimb , the end of one cask stowed against 
the bilge of another. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial ., Bongs, a 
aater cask. The round swelling part of u cask. 

4 . A cowrie, rare. Ta. F. bouge 4 coquillagc ser- 
vant de monnaie aux Indus’ (Boiste).] 

**75 Jbvonr Money iv. 34 The cowry shells, which, under 
one name or another— chamgos zirnbis, bouges, etc. 

5 . Comb., as < sense 1 ) bouge -maker, - man ; bowge- 
work, bulged or raised work. 

* 53 ® PAi_sr.it. 1B7 Faysevrde bahus, a lether coofer maker or 
a bouge maker, c 1300 Cocke Lore lies B. 10 Tankarde berers, 
bouge men, and spere planers. 1596-7 Bond in Hist. 
Croydon App. 1 17831 154 The wimlocs with bowge worke. 

t Bouge, sb.* Obs. Also 5 bowge, 7 budge. 
Corrupt torm of Bouchk sb. I, court-rations ; also 
used by Ben Jonson in the sense of 4 provisions*. 

1461 83 Ord. R. House fu , Liber Niger Edw. IV, 19 
The Lyvcry for horses at bouge of Court, of gentlemen ft 
many other, &c. now is lefle. 1540 St Papers Hen. V III , 
I. 633 Every of them to have lyke bouge of courte. 161s 
Cotch., Avoir bouche it Court, to eat and drinke scot free, 
to hauc budgc-a-Court, to be in ordinarie at Court, a 1616 
B. Jonson Love Kestor. 87 A bombard inan, that brought 
bouge for a Countrcy Lady or two that fainted . . with fasting. 
— Mercurie Viml. Wks. (1693* 377, I ain to deliver the 
buttry in, so many firkins of aurum potabile, as it delivers 
out bombards of budge to them. 

+ Bouge, sb. :l Obs. rare. A species of trout. 

1705 Act 4 Anno viii, Bongos , otherwise called Sea Trouts, 
t Bouge, sb * Obs. rare- 1 , (possibly misprint.) 
A horsehair noose. 

1739 Bradley Pam. Diet. I. *.v. Ducks , Fasten your 
Collars or slipping Bouges to the End of your Stick. 
Bongo, sbfi In silver manufacture, a hollow 
running round any article, 
t Bongo, V. Obs. Also 5-7 bowge, 6 boulge, 
budge, [f. Bough sb. l ; there are also partially 
differentiated variants Bilok, Bulge, and Buloh.] 
1 . trans. To stave in a ship's bottom or sides, 
cause her to spring a leak ; -* Bilge v. 1. 

* 4*5 Caxton Treviso’s Higdon vu. xxvi 11537) 384 He .. 
toke . . one of the Soudana grctc ahyppea .. and bowged 
and thyrled it in y" nether ayde. 1577 Holinshkd Chron. 
III. 15/3 Sir Anthonie Oughtred folowing the Regent at 
the sterne. bowged hir in diverse places, and set hir powder 
on fire. Ibid. 11. xvii. (18771388 Our ships will either bowge 
those of other countries or put them to flight. 1980 North 
Plutarch (1676) 460 He had fewer galleys than they, yet he 
budged divers of theirs and sunk them. x6oo Holland Livy 
xxi. 1 . 431 One vessell . . was bouged and pierced \per/orata\ 
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2 * intr. To suffer fracture in the bilge; «■ 
Bilge v. a. 

a «|m Gahcoicns Vpy. Holland, Lest therupon Our shippe 
shouB bowge. 

8. To swell out, to bulge ; * Bulge v. 3. 
i39*Isee Bodging.] 1647 H. More Song o/Sonl 1. l xlvi. 
From this first film all bulk in quantity Both bougen out. 
*891 8. Judd Margaret it 6 When it reaches the stone that 
bouges out there. 

Bouge, obs. form of Budge. 
t Bouged, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Bouge v. 4- -ed.] 
Having Hie bottom staved in ; « Bulged 7 . 

1980 H. Gifford Gilloflou'srs (1875) 146 Not halfe so fast 
the bowdged shippe, The water in doth drinke. 
t Bougeroa. Obs. rare. [OF.] A sodomite. 
c 1400 Rom. Roto 7034 If ther be castel or citee Wherynne 
that ony bougcrons be. 1679C0TT0 nPoot. Whs. (1765) 193 
Thou now speak 'st perfect, Bougeroon. 

Bouget vb^ djet). Her. Also 6 boget, 7 bow- 
get. [Earlier spelling of Budget.] A representa- 
tion of an ancient water vessel, consisting of a yoke 
with two leathern pouches, or buckets, attached. 

(1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hor. B ivb, Gorgys be called in 
arrays water bulgees. ] 199a Wyrlev A rmorio 136 Who did 
in gules three siluer Boaets bear. 1688 R. Holme A rmory 
111. vL 75 He beareth Or. a Water Bowget, Sable. 1Q99 
Turner Dorn. Archit. 111 . 11. vii. 350 Two shields of arms, 
on one of which are three water bougets. 

f Bouget. Misprint or bad spelling for Bought, 
the bend of the elbow. 

1948 Vicaky Englishm. Treat. (1636 1 30 Till it appeare in 
the bouget of the arme. 

Bough (buu), sb. Forms: 1-2 bdh, b6g, 2 4 
boj, 2-3 bo;h, bou, 3 bohu, bohw, bouh, bui, 
3-4 bugh, 3-5 bogh, 3-7 bow, 4boghe, (boght), 
boow, bou)(e, bouw, bow;e, buh, 4-6 bo we, 
5 boe, Se. bwy, 5 6 Sc. bow, 5 7 boughe, 6 
bewch, boowe, bouwe, 5-9 Se. bough, 5- 
bough. [Common Tent. : OE. bfa t bdh - OHG. 
buog (MHG. buoc, mod.G. bug) shoulder, foreleg; 
MDu. bocch , Du. boeg , ON. btig-r shoulder, bow of 
a ship OTeut. *bdgu-s Aiyan Hhaghus, Skr. 
biihu-s arm, foreleg, Gr. nd\vs fore-arm. 

The sense * bough of a tree' appears to be of exclusively 
Eng. development ; the Bow of a ship is ultimately the 
saiiic word, but of recent udoption from Scandinavian or 
Low German. Notwithstanding a certain fitness of sense, 
this word is in no way related to the vb. stem *beug‘, OE. 
biig-an to Bow.] 

f 1. The shoulder of an animal. Obs. 

c 1000 jElfkic Ex. xxix. 33 Uu nymsl hone rysle of ham 
rani me . . & hone swyhren boh. ?<* 1400 Mortt Arth . 188 
Seyne bowes of wylde bores with )>e braune lechyde. 

2. A limb, leg. Sc. 

C1990 A. Scott in Evergreen II. 183. xvi, Ryde down this 
brae, Thocht ye suld hrek a beugh. X706 in Watson’s Coll. 
Poems 1 . 46 Jam.) Came and tuflt her Dy the beugh. 

8. One of the larger limbs or offshoots of a tree, a 
main branch ; but also applied to a smaller branch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxL 8 Sume heowun b*ra treowa 
boy.xs U'xi6o Hatton hoses), c xaoo Jr in. Coll. Horn, a 10 
pe huucmchte Uni of he treuwe. c xaoo Ormin 10003 AH 
ewike & grene bo^hess. c 1150 Hen. 4 Ex. 608 A grene oliues 
hoi. *3®o Cursor M. 8391 Apon a bogh ban can he seit. 
ci 400 Anturs of Arth. iv. (18421 a Vndur Does thay byrie. 
14x3 Jar. I. Ring's (J. xxxv, From beugh to beugh thay 
hippit and thai plaid, fi 450 Henrymon Mor. Fab. 45 The 
Bcwes braid bloined alrnut mine head, c 1500 Gotl speed 
Plough 30 Our payment shalbe a styk of A bough. 1453 
Eden Decades IV. hul. 111. x. 183, To couer the same with 
bouwes. X633 Wai.ton elngler 154 Fasten that line to any 
bow. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . xxxviii. 150 
Followed by a man dressed in green boughs. 1873 B. Taylor 
Pans 1 1 . xxi. 182 Boughs are groaning and breaking. 

t b. transf. and Jig. A main branch, as of a 
vein or artery ; a branch of a lamily, or of any- 
thing metaphorically referred to as a tree. Obs. 

a xa m* Ancr. R. 336 Bigin uormest et prmle, ftsech allege 
bowes perof. a tyoo Cursor M. 34374 All sal be sauued thoru 
a man pat born es on his bogh. 13x0 R. Brunnk Chron. 40 
He wedded be dukes douhter. . prebouwes of pam spronge. 
1906 Pilgr. Ter/. (W. de W. 1531) 54 b, The religyous persone 
•hold not. .haue. .deed bowes ne corrupte braunches. >668 
Culpeffbr Colb Barthol . A not. 1. vL xa The Baughs of the 
Vein . . are sent unto the transverse Muscle. 

4. transf. A gallows: cf. similar use of tree. 
Legal Proverb. 1 The father to the bough, the son 
to the plough ' : supposed to mean that, according 
to Kentish custom, attainder for felony does not 
deprive a man's children of the succession to his 
property, arch. 

X990SWINOURN Testaments 53 Or in Kent in Gauelkind.. 
for there it is said, the father to the boughe, and the son to 
the ploughe. 1996 Spenser State Jrel. Wks. 11862) 553/a 
Some.. have bcene for their goods sake caught up, and 
carryed straight to the bough. 1870 Morris Earthly Pour. 
III. iv. 77 If she doom thee to the bough. 

6. Comb., as bougn-fleoked a.* flecked by the 
artial shadow of boughs ( poet .Y, bough-rones, 
tephens's name for the runic characters modified so 
as to resemble branching trees : also boufffcleee ad;. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 404 The # bough- 
flecked dazzling light of mid-day shone. 1830 Fraser* e 
Mag. XX. 345 A birch-tree, entirely *boughless, branchless® 
and twigless. 1B68 G. Stbfhrns Runic Mon. I. 340 The 
Ice-runes are read in the same way as the * Bough-runes on 


the Maethoue tfones. 1889 J. Wqrlicob Syet. Agric. (168 A 
849 Field-fares and •Bow-thrushes. 

f Bought v .* Obs. [f. prec. sb .1 a. trans . To 
strip of boughs, b. intr. To send out boughs. 

Fitzherb. Husb. § 13a Dresse the wode and bowe it 
clone, and cut it at euery byght. 189a (see Bouohed]. 

t Bought v- 2 Obs. exc. Se. tpron. baux ) p. 
the sound ; cf. Bow-wow.] intr . To bark as a 
dog. Hence Bou*ghlng ppl. a. 

is** Stvdley Seneca's Agameut. 0581) 155 b, Nor barke 
with any boughinge throate. 

Bough, obs. form of Bo *, Bow. 
t Bou'ghugo. Obs. [f. Bough sbA + -age : cf. 
branchage.] Boughs collectively. 

1494 Carew Tasso 11881) 71 High Firrea, Beeches, and 
Holmes of thickc bowage. 

Boughtd (baud), ppl. a. [f. Bough sb. and v. 1 
-BD.J a. Having boughs (chiefly with descri]>tive 
adj., as dark boughed, low-houghed) ; also, covered 
or shaded with boughs, b. Stripped of (its) boughs. 

e 1400 Lay lo Freine 169 An asche . . fair and heighe, Wele 
y-bowed. xng Sloans Jamaica II. 304 They build their 
nests in low bough’d trees. 1809-6 Coleridge 3 Graves in. 
Hi, A mossy track all over boughed. iStt Tuppkr Proverb » 
Philos. 391 The tree is felled, and boughed, and bare. 1877 
M. Arnold Grande Chartreuse, M any a dark-bough’d pine. 

Boughery (bau ari). nonee-wd. [f. Bough + 
-khy ; cf. rookery .] A structure of boughs. 

x8ss Household Wds. XU. 435 Each family was squatted 
down under a few gum-tree boughs.. all except Uie un- 
married young men, who were located in group* at bough- 
eries of tneir own. 

Boughio, obs. form of Bought. 

Bough-pot (bau ppt). arch . or dial. Also 7 
bow-port, 7- bow-pot. [f. Bough sb. -1- Pot : cf. 
Beau-fot.] A pot or other vessel for holding 
boughs, etc., for ornament; a flower-pot ; in 19th c. 
also a bunch of flowers, bouquet. 

* 3*3 J- Higins Junius ' Nomenclator 388 Bough -pots, or 
flower pots set in the windows of private houses. 1665 
Pkpyb Diary 13 Sept., The wind . . flung down a grain 
bow-pott that stood upon the side-table. X777 Sheridan 
Sch. Stand, in. iii, Not.. a twig but what’s in the bough- 
pots out of the window. . ** 4 * Blackw. Mag. L. 206 
Bough-pots decorate their windows. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair i, 4 We have made her a bow-pot.’ 4 Say a bouquet . 
’tin more genteel.’ 1884 Leisure Hour Apr. 933/1 Removed 
to make place [in grates] for the 4 bough-pots'*, or posies. 

t Bought, sb J Obs. Forms: a. 5 bou^t, 
bowght, 6 bough to, bught(e, 4-7 bought ; 0. 
6 bowt(e, 6-7 bout. [A comparatively late word 
(certain only from 15th c.) ; parallel in its senses 
to Bight, ME. bygt, OE. byht ; and corresp. in form 
and sense to MLG. hue hi (whence modG. bucht , 
l)u. bocht. Da. and Sw. hugt). The Eng. w ord may 
also have been from LG. ; but more probably it 
arose out of an assimilation of byght to Bow v ., or 
was itself foitncd from Bow on the pattern of 
byght, etc. (cf. Jlucht in Grimm). When the 
guttural became weak or mute, bought began ap- 
parently to be associated with the adv. 'bout, 
about isee 2 b, quot. 1435), and in i6-i7th c. was 
commonly spelt bout, whence, with special develop- 
ment of sense, the current Bout, sb* q. v.] 

+ 1 . A bend or curve ; esp. a hollow angle or 
bend in the animal body. Cf. Bight i. Obs. 

a. 13x9 Horman Vulg. 35 b. There is a scabbe in the bought 
of myne arme [in ancoue\. 1930 Fai.sgr. 200/9 Bought of 
the arme, to ply du bras. 1991 Rkcokde Pathw. Knout 1. 
I. vii. To make a plumbe lyne . . on the vtter or inner 
bughte (of a circle]. x6xo Markham Masterp. 11. Ixv. 337 
Ouerthwart the very bought or inward bent of the knee. 
X69B Franck North. Mem. (i8ai) 159 On the bought of l.cr 
near buttock was branded a remarkable patch. 

0 . 1609 C. Butler hem. Mon. (1634) 40 If there be any 
crook or bout in the Belt. 1634 T. Johnson Parry’s Chimrg . 
xvi. xxxiii. 1x678 364 If the elbow be dislocated .. some put 
some round thing into the bout of the elbow. 

t b. A bending in a coast-line, mountain-chain, 
etc. Cf. Bight 3. Obs. 


o. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxlii. 333 They, .met the 
baillol and his companyeat ail hongyng bought of the more. 
. 0- * 5*7 Fleming Contn. Ho Unshed 111 . 1331/3 To enter 
in at the great chanell of Middleborough by the bout of the 
foreland. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. t. 643 In the very 
boute well neere of the shore. 1679 Pennsylv. Archives 
I. 34 Oyer ag* the Boute aboue Verdrick-teige-hooke. 

+ 2 . The bend or loop of a rope, string, or chain ; 
the part between the ends or points of attachment 
(cf. Bight 2) ; the fold of a cloth, etc. ; a turn or 


involution ; also fig., and in comb, as bought-wise. 

«. 5x460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babeet Bk. (1868) 
139 Draw Btreight \ry clothe, ft ley h® bouxt on ke vttur 
egge of k® table. 1970 Levins Month. 3x7 A Bought, plica. 
161 s Bible x Sam. xxv. 39 war/., In tne midst of the bought 
of a sling. 1616 Sunfl. ft Mareh. Country Farm 71a Net 
. . fastened bought-wise unto the end of a long pole. 

0 - *S*» tnv. Q. Mary's Dresses in Sat . Rev. (1863) 
xs Dec. 764/a [Fardingales expanded by whalebones] bowtis 
of quhaill hotne. 1373 Banister Chyrurg. n. (1585) 379 
Let it be tyed first with (j inuolutions or bowtea. 163a 
Milton L l Allegro (1863' 140 In notes, with many a winding 
bout Of linked sweetness long drawn out. a 1648 Ld. Heb- 
Sert Life, One curl rising by degrees above another, and 
every bout tied with a small ribband. 

f b. A coil, fold, or * knot* formed by the body 
of a serpent, the tail of a horse, etc. Obs, 
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V#>y. C*a/ ajc He., wrapt hit scalic boughu with fell 
desoight. 1693 H. Cogam Pinto' a Trav. xxxv. 116631 140 An 
Adder of Brass, infolded into 1 know not how many 
boughta. 

0. 1996 Shrub mi F.Q. 1. xl 11 His huge long tayle.. 
Whose wreathed bouts when euer he vnfdldeN. 

+ 8. (cf. Bought v l quot. 1521.) 06 s. 

14I0 Caxton Chron. Rng. Ixviii, T*he beme of that sterre 
was bryghter than the sonne and at the bou)t of the beme 
apperea a dragons hede. Ibid, lxix, The hedc of the dragon 
that is seyn at the bought of the beem. 

Bought* bught (baugl, 1^x0* i*. s Sc. 
Also bowght, Douoht, buoht. [Etymology 
obscure : it answers in form to the prec. ; but the 
connexion of sense is uncertain. The Gael, buchd 
appears to be from Lowl. Sc.] 

1. A slicfcp-fold ; spec, a pen for confining ewes at 
milking-time. 

1513 Douglas /Emu ix. ii. 64 As we se. .The wyld wolf 
. .Abowt the bowght [v.r. bouentj plet al of wandis tyght. 
iSij^HouG Kilmeny xxiv, Broke troin their boughts and 

2 . 1 A square seat in a church, a table-seat.' Jam. 

3 . Comb., as bought-door , - seat . 

1607 Hogg Mt. Bard 97 (Jam.) The bught door is always 
carefully shut at even. 

+ Bought* v. L Obs . Also 6 bowght, bowl, 
8 sc. bught. [f. Bought /A 1 ] tram, and intr. 
To bend, wind, fold ; to link. 

xgex Fisher Wks. 394 Nor a syngle beme of the sonne Is 
nothynge so myghty as whan it is douhled and bowghted in 
itselfe by reboundyngc and reflexyon. 1935 Fardle Facions 
1. vL 100 Nature hath made, .hollow Guttres, and Criekes 
into the maigne lande, bowtyng and compaaityng in and out. 
183a Whistle- Binkte (8c. Songs) 1. (1853) i n When the can* 
vassit)* cam’ round, the member walk’d about, And bughted 
i’ the Provost’s arm. 

Bought, bught* v - 2 Sc. [f. Bought j/a 2 ] 

1 . tram. To pen or fold (sheep). Hence Boirght- 
ing vbl. sb. 

2714 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc. (1733)1. 79 At boughting-time 
to leave the plain In milking to abide thee. 170* Burns 
My ain kind Dearie , The eastern star Tells bugntin-time 
is near, my jo. 

2 . gen. To inclose, fence in ; hence Bou'ghted 
ppl. a. Bouoh ting-blanket, * a small blanket, 
spread across a feather-bed, the ends being pushed 
in under the bed at both sides ' (Jamieson). 

1807-10 Tannahim. Bonnie Wood Craigie Lee, The mavis, 
down thy bughted glade, Gars echo ring frae every tree. 

Bought (bpt), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Buy, 
which see for forms./ 

a. Purchased; freq. in comb, dear-bought (cf. 
dere abought under Aura). Bought book : ( Comm.) 
a book for keeping an account of bought goods, 
b. fig. (see senses of Buy) Ransomed, gained by 
a sacrifice ; also bribed, etc. t Bought plea : a 
groundless accusation. 

1599 Portkr Angry Worn. Abingd. (1841) 104 Tis anolde 
prouerbe. .bought wit is the best. 1636 Rutherford Lett. 
Ixxv. (1862) I. 193 This was but a bought plea and I was a 
fool. 1646 Crash aw Delights of Muses (1652) 134 More 
than . .a bought blush, or a set smile. 1700 Drvden Pa/a- 
mon tfr Arc. 1687 Bought senates and deserting troops are 
mine. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 230 Dear- 
bought advantages. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. xox The 
Bought, or. Bills of Parcels Book, into which are entered 
the particulars of all goods bought. 

Boughten (bgt'n), ppl. a. [irreg. f. Bought 
ppl. a. by assimilation Xo foughten] — Bought ppl. 
a. Used poet, for the sake of metre ; otherwise only 
dial, and in U.S. in application to purchased as 
opposed to home-made articles. 

1793 Coleridge Robespierre 111. Wks. III. 36 The Com- 
muned villain friendship, And Henriot's boughten succours. 
>8os Southey Madoc in IV. xiv, Whose faith Reck'd not of 
boughten prayers, nor passing bell. z8aj Bro. Jonathan 
1 . X2Z Leather shoes, and white, * boughten * stockings. 

t Bou'ghtling. Obs. rare. In 3 boghtling. 
P f. Bought pa. pple. of Buy + -ling.] One bought 
or ransomed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1796s [I] euer. .haf thoght. .O tf boght- 
llnges hu bou boghl , 

t Boughty (bau ti), a. Obs. [f. Bought sb. I + 
•Y 1.] Bent, curved ; having one or several bends. 

« 87 ® Levins Manip . xii Boughty, intricatus. 1611 Cotgr., 
Cornu , crooked, or boughtie, like a borne. — s. v. Asm, 
Bowed, boughtie, or bowing. 

Bough-wough* var. form of Bow-wow. 
Boughy (baud), a. Also 6-7 boughle. [£. 
Bough sb. + -y!.] Abounding in boughs. 

1970 Levins Manip. xxx Boughy, ramosut. 16x0 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr's S. P. (1847) 6« Her 


18x7 Mar. Edgeworth Tales 4 Novels (Rtldg.) IX. xii. 
>°9 Snatching up a bougie, the wick of which scattered fire 
behind htm,ne left the room, c 1863 Lethe vv in Circ. Sc. 
L^j0Steeric caudles will supersede every other description 

2 . Med. A thin flexible surgical instrument made 
of waxed linen, india-rubber, metal, etc., for intro- 
duction into the passages of the body, for the pur- 
pose of exploration, dilatation, or medication, 

A n armed or caustic bougie lias a piece of caustic fixed 
within its extremity. 

*794 84 Smbllik Midwlf. III. 313 He introduced a large 
bougie which went up a great way. x 7 S8 J. S..tr .t.e 
Drafts Observ. burg. 1x771) 922 Bougies, contrived of 
waxed Linen rolled up. 1804 Abkrnkthv Surg. Observ. 
201, I introduced a small hollow bougie, .into the ussoplia- 
gus, and injected half a pint of milk and water. 

Bougil, obs. fonn of Buolk. 
t BoU'ging* vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bottoe v. (sense 3) 
+ -ing l.J A swelling, protuberance. 

. *398 Trevira Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (1495) 155 The ralle 
1* a membre hole and drye sette on the bowgyng oi the 
lyuer. Ibid. v. xlii. 1405) 159 Roundnes of guttes and 
bow^ynge and foldynge is nedefull. Ibid. v. Ii. (1495) 168 
The inner bowchynge and roundenes of the thies. 
tBoU'gonn. Obs. rare- 1 . ? Some kind of 
musical instrument. 

c 1303 A Hit. P. B. 1416 Bougounr busch batered so |>ikke. 
t Bougro. Obs . rare. [a. F. bougre , OK. boul- 
gre a ' Bulgarian a heretic late L. Bulgarus an 
inhabitant of Bulgaria.] A heretic. 

1340 Ayenb. 19 He..ne belef> |*et he ssolde, use de|> f»e 
liougre and he heretike. Had. 134 Vor ^et byej>)*j bougres 
and he herctiks proude uorlore. 

Bouh, obs. ftirm of Bough, Bow. 

Bonilli (b« l yi). Also 7 buollie, 8 bouilli, 
-ie. [a. K. bouilli ’, pa. pple. of bouillir to boil.] 
Boiled or stewed meat, esp. beef. Also attrib. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. 1. 598 French Cooks use Their 
Haul-gusts, Buollicsj or Ragusts. 1753 Smollett Ct. 
Fatkomw 784)1x6/1 The knight indulged upon his soup and 
bouille. x8sx Kuchknkh Cook's Oracle ted. 4) 145 Beef 
Bouilli. .is fresh beef gently simmered by a slow fire. 
Bouillie : see B00LY. 

II Bouillon (b#- l y<rfi). Also 8 bouilli on. [F. 
bouillon , f. bouillir to boil.] 

1 . Broth, soup. Also in comb. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. (as Fr.i 1799 Bradley Fatn. 
Diet. s. v. Sorrel. Bouillons or thin Broth, c 1865 Circ. .Sr. 
1 . 343/2 What in France is sold under the name of bouillon- 
cakes, is nothing but gelatine. 

2 . A saline ‘ bath *, or solution of an alkali, in 
which wool is steeped previous to dyeing. 

1791 Hamilton Bertkollet's Dyeing 1 . 1. 11. i, Wool Boiled 
in a bath with saline substances— this is called the bouillon. 

3 . An excrescence of flesh in the foot of a horse. 

4 . In Dressmaking. A puffed fold. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., Her Serene Highness, .wore a 
blue satin train, trimmed with bouillonnes of white tulle. 

Bonk. Now only Sc. and dial. Fonns: 1-3 
btio, 2-4 buke, 3-4 book, 3-6 bouke, 5 bowke, 
6 buike, 7 buiok, 8-9 bulk, 4- bouk. [OE. 
bde belly — OS. bde, Du. buik, OHG. bdh, bdeh, 
MHG. bdch % mod G, bauch belly, ON. bdk-r trunk 
of the body:— OTeut. *bdko-z. The prevailing 
sense in ME. is the same as in ON., from which it 
may have been taken. As early as 15th c. this 
word was confounded with Bulk sb., which after- 
wards usurped most of its senses, and has super- 
seded it in literary use. The modem dial, and Sc. 
bouk seems to be partly a survival of ME. bouk , 
partly the regular descendant of ME. hoik. Bulk.] 
+ 1 . The belly, paunch, or abdomen. Obs. 
e xoeo ASlpric Horn. (1B46) II. 970 pat husel is..betwux 
toftum tocowen, and into J»am buce asend. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 25 pe h go wulle underfon . .crimes licome in his sun- 
fulle buke. 1486 Bk. St. Albans B vij b, Whan yowre 
hawke hath wormys in hir bowke. 

2 . The trunk of the body ; hence the body of a 
man or animal. After 14th c. only Sc. and dial. 


a 1019 After. R. X34pe hwule pet mi soule is in mine buke. 
a 1 sag Juliana 70 Er pe bodi wiS pe buc beo isundret 
from hire heauet 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 174 A bouke of 
a motoun. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 7x80 'That the heued 
fleighe fram the bouk. 13x3 Douglas /Emu 1. ix. 100 An< 


a 1 sag Juliana 70 Er pe bodi wiS pe buc beo isundret 
from hire heauet X330 R. Brunnk Chron. 174 A bouke of 


Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr's S. P. (1847) 6e Her 
watchman, arm’d with boughie crest 183a I. Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 988 Surprising Sir Ralph, .on briary, 
broomy, ana boughy ground. >848 Thoreau Maine IV. L 


(1867) 37 The drear and boughy wilderness. 

U Bougie (bsrgr). [a. F. bougie wax candle, 
from Bougie (Arab, igjp* Bijiyak), a town in 
Algeria which carried on a trade in wax.] 

1. A wax-candle, a wax-light. 

1799 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. 1 L 40 Supplied with.. 
Boogies, otherwise Was-llghts, for their own Apartments, 


Bouk* dial. f. Bolk V. Obs. to belch: and Bowk* 
a pail. Bouk(e, obs. and Sc. form of Buck. 
f Bonked* ppl- a. Obs. [f. Bouk + -xd.] Hav- 
ing a protuberance. 

ripe A. Alts. 6965 Schorte y -nwerred . . And boukrd 
byfore and byhynde. 1513 Dougijm /Emu hi, vi. 1*7 
Quhar, in hir bowkit bysme, that hellis belth, The large 
Audi* suppia thrise in ane swclth. 
t Bou keome, a. Sc. Obs. rare. Alsobuk- 
iome, -sum, bulksome. [App. f. Bouk •»> -some ; 
but influenced in sense and partly in form by Bulk ; 
see Buxom a. 2 ] Corpulent, portly; occupying 
large space, bulky ; fig. great, powerful, influential. 

idee Act. Jos. Vt, (1814) 009 (Jam.) Andro had ane vther 
dowblet. .and wen mair bukaum. 1708 M. Bruce Lect. 4 
Sertn. 33 (Jam.) Where Christ grows ay btilksomer in the 
boHom. Ibid. Christ is buksomc in heaven. 1789 Poems 
Buchan Dial. 12 (Jam.) Laggert wi* this bouksorae graith 
You will tyne huaf your speed. 

Bouky, Sc. form of Bulky. 

Boul* bool* Obs. exc. Sc. and north, dial. (bwl). 
Also 6 boule. Sc. bowlo, bulls (//.), 8-9 bool. 
h>erh. a. MI)n. boghel or Ml.G. bogtl (mod. D11 
th'Ugcl, (ier. biigeh bow, hoop, ring, f. stem of 
OTeut. *beugan to bend, Dow j 
1 . Anything bent into a curve ; a curvature. Sc. 


'That the heued 
fleighe fram theTouk. 19x3 Douglas A£mu\. ix. xoo Ane 
hundreth busteous bowkis of swyne. *991 R* Bruce xi 
Serm. X ij b, They cary their heartes out of their buikes as it 
were. 1704 Burns Bait. Sheriff-muir ii, They rush'd and 
push'd. .And monie a bouk did la *, man. 183x53 Whistle - 
Bittkit (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 85 Mony a bonny buiklay cauld. 

t b. tram 7 . Applied to the body or interior of 
a church. Oos. (Cf. Bulk.) 

c 1400 Chron. Vilod. 340 A lowe in to pe bouke of pe 
chirche was send. 1499 Will of Bannfeld (Somerset Ho.), 
To be buried in the bouke of the Church. 

8 . — Bulk in its modem senses : Magnitude in 
three dimensions, volume ; largeness of volume, 
bulkiness ; the greater portion of anything. Only 
mod. Se. and dial. 

1697 Clelamo Poems 78 (Jam.) Though old Colquhoun 
should bear the buick o't. j. Nicol Poems 11 . 3 (Jam.) 
The blades, accordin to their bouk He partit into bands. 
x8a* J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. x8ss L 148 Hi weigh *t 


x8e6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. <48 Hi weigh *t 
sgainst lu ain bouk, lead only excepted, o' ony ither material 
noo extant 1099 Whitby Gloss., Bouk (proa. Book), balk* 


•|t* ( substance. 


19x3 Douglas /Ends in. viii. 55 A port thair is . . 
In nrianer of a bow maid bowle ft', r. boule] or bay. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., ‘The bool of the arm*, when it is bent, i. «. 
the cunature. 

2 . esp . The curved or semicircular handle of a 
pail, tea-kettle, pint-stonp, etc. ; the annular part 
of a key ; the holes in scissors for the thumb and 
finger. Bouls, bools, a movable handle of two parts 
for a pot, called also clips. Sc. and not th. Eng. 

1560 Aberdeen Reg. V 24 (Jam.) Ane pair of pot huli*. 
1570 I.kvins Manip. 918 Y* Boule of a potte, ansa, capu- 
lum. 18x6 Scott A ntiif. III. 359 Gloss., 1 To come to the 
hand like the boul o’ a pint-stoup*. .ns easily and agreeably 
as the handle of a driuking vessel comes to the hand of a 
tippler. 

0. A child's hoop for bowling, dial. (N.E. Eng- 
land.) 

Boul, obs. form of Bowl sb. 

Boulangerite (btrierndgarait). Min. [f. Bou- 
langer name of a French mineralogist -1- -ITE ] A 
native sulphide of antimony and lead. 

1868 Dana Min. 9 122 Embrithile is from the locality of 
boulangerite at Nertschinsk. 

Bould-, obs. form of Bold-. 

Boulder* bowlder (bJ»-Ubj\ sb.' Also dial. 
boother, bowder. [Shortened f. Bouldeb btonk.] 

1 . A water-worn rounded stone, varying in size, 
but properly larger than a pebble, used frequently 
for paving and building purposes : a cobble. 

16x7 Markham ( aval. 1. 57 Paued with pihble boulder, or 
some other kind of small stone. x8xx Pinkerton Petral. 
1 . 265 Brown clay slate, in bowlders, found in the bed of 
the Alectiundra. 1837 Carlyle tr. Rev. I. v. ix. 956 The 
Bastille, .sinks day by day.. its ashlars and boulders tum- 
bling down continually. 1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Science 
(ed. 6) I. vi. 209 Fastened the sail at the top, and loaded 
it with boulders at the bottom. 

2 . spec. Geol. A large weather-worn mass or ■ 
block of stone, frequently carried by natural forces 
to a greater or less distance from the parent rock, 
and generally lying on the surface of the ground, 
or in superficial deposits ; an erratic block. 

28x3 Bakf. well Introd. Geol. (18131 73 Some of the verti- 
cal beds of rock covering the granite contain .. boulders. 
1830 Lykll Princ Geol. I. 369 Enormous rounded boulders 
. .of trachyte and basalt. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. 335 
Erratic boulders have.. been noticed on the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Jig. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 //. Jrnls. (1879) I. 14 The 
first Napoleon . . a great boulder in history. 

3 tramf. A lump or mass of some material; 
spec, in Mining, a large detached piece of ore 
found away from the regular lode. Also attrib. 
in the sense of ‘big, lumpy*. 

x86x Sala Tw. round Clock 173 Its boulders of whitening, 
and its turpentine-infected bundles of firewood. x86a Dana 
Man. Geol. 537 Boulders of Native Copper have been found. 
x88a Pail MallG. 31 May 4/x The birds will have, .all of 
the seed ; the boulder cloda will never cover it. 

4. Comb.: boulder-day* a clayey deposit be- 
longing to the ice-age, and containing boulders, 
etc. ; boulder-drift «= boulderfiormation\ boulder- 
flat, a tract of country strewed with boulden ; 
boulder-formation, a formation or deposit con- 
sisting of mud, clay, etc., in which boulders are 
embedded ; boulder-head, a kind of sea-wall ; 
boulder-pawing, paving made of boulders ; boul- 
der-period, the geological epoch in which boul- 
der-formations were being produced, the Ice Age 
or Glacial Period ; boulder-walla (see quot.). 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvii. >8a An icy sea, from which 
the *boulder day and glacial gravels were deposited. 2884 
Damron in Handbk Canada 394 Stratified sands and gravels 
overlying the boulder-clay. 1876 Page Adv. Text-M. Cool. 
six. 355 Tlie # bou!der-dnft is a bold and clearly-defined 
formation. 1884 J. Colborne With H. Pasha 44 The road 
across this *boulder-fiat consisted of numerous pathways 
running side by side. 2849 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1873) 180 
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Fragment* of primitive rocks derived from the surrounding 
"Injulder •formation were very numerous. Ibid. viu. 174 
The ice* transporting "boulder-period. 1738 Chamkhs Cyct., 
• HauLiet -watts, e kind of wells built of round Ainu or 
pebbles, la.d in a strong mortar. 

BoU'ldtr, bolder, *b. A The bulrush {Scirput 
/a. ustris ) ; 4 the rush tided for bottoming chairs \ 
*•47 Bolder* 1H4 G. C. Davies Norfolk 

Broa* 1 § lii. 24 The ueecU and boulders tor clumps of flagv. 

Boulder (hifalrioii, v. [f. BoUf.DKR sb . *.) To 
make into hmtlricrs. (Peril. only in pa. pplf.) 

>*39 Murchison Situr. Sysf. 1. xxxix. 540 They may have 
Tieen carried down by sticuin* to the shores, and have been 
long bowldered there. 

Bouldtriug (Inwbloriij), vbl. sb, [f. prec. + 
■ing ‘.] The action of prec. verb; paving with 
boulders ; concr. boulder-stones laid as a pavement. 

i**o L. Wallace Ben-ltur 409 The bouldering of cite 
pavement was rough. 

Boulder-stone (bd*'*ldjiitd«ii). Forms: 3 -6 
bulder-ston(n, 7 boother-, bowther-atoue, 8-9 
bowlder- stone, 7- boulder-atone. [Etymology 
obscure. With ME. bulderston , cl*. Sw. dial. (E. 
Clothl.) butter sten a large stone in a stream, one 
which makes a rumbling noise in the water, as 
opposed to k tappers ten a smaller pebble; f. Sw. 
butter noise, roar, bultr-a to roar, rumble + sten 
«»Sro*E. 'This gives a passable .sense; but no 
corresponding word is known elsewhere in Swedish, 
Old or New, Icelandic, Norwegian, or Danish ; so 
tjiat a ;tual relation between the North. Eng. and 
Swedish dialect word cannot be asserted. 

No words answering to Sw. butter. buttm % exist in Old or 
New Icelandic; but Da. has balder * tumbling noise', 
bnldre * to rocket, rattle, make a noixe If either these 
word* were in u«e in North. K.ng., or a compound *butd*r- 
eteen in Da., it would he natural to find here the urigiu of 
the Eng. word; but no such connecting links are found. 
The verb and sb. seem indeed to exist in the Sc. butter 1 to 
bellow, roar butter * bellowing, roar, loud gurgling sound 
but this is not quite the shade of sense required, while the 
form it would yield is not bulder-, bmubler-, bmvther-, or 
boother as actually found in North. Eng. dial., but * butter- 
stone, which is mu found.] 

A rounded water-worn stone larger than a pebble, 
a cobble-stone ( Boulder sb. 1 ;. Also, in later 
use, « Boulder 3. 

a rjoo Havelok 1790 He gripen none a bulder ston, And 
let it Heye. 15x3 t vtziikku. it tub. 915 Bulder stones . . wold 
weare the yren to some. 1633 Basalt ton Trav. (1844) 101 
The best paved street with buwther stones . . that I have 
seen. 179a Genii. Mag. Apr. 330 Large bowlder stones. 
1K1 Maa. NoaTON Lady La G. 1. 934 Ina ground is rough 
with boulder stones. 1*79 Jenkinson Guide to Lake Dut. 
148 Borrtrwdaie . . The Bowder Stone is an immense de- 
tached block . . computed to weigh 1971 tons. 1884 S. E. 
Dawson Handbk. Canada 995 A very singular plateau, 
covered to a great depth with rounded boulder-stones. 

Boulddry (bfl^ldoril, a. [f. Boulder 1 ♦ -yl.] 
Characterized by the presence of boulders. 

1899 ri// Y, Bound Ho. 36. 319 Constantinople . . with . . 
its loose bonldery trot loir. 1876 Pack Adv. Text-bh. Geol. 
xjii. *17 The bouldery conglomerates that flank the Gram- 
pians. 1898 H. M. STANLiiV Dark Gout, ll.xii. 347, 400 yards 
from the bouldery wall, rose a lengthy and stupendous cliff 
line. 188a Black moku Christowelt II. x. avj The ground 
was uneven though not bouldery. 
tBoul# 1 , V Obs. [app. a variant spelling of 
Boll, Bowl, a hemispherical dish.] A measure of 
lead ore : see quot. 

1440 K.rcheo. Records in Risdon Surv. Devon Introd. 18, 
144 Bouts of Glance Oar. 1670 Psttus F odium Regales s. v. 
Boule, died in Tawing Gloss. Lead-mining Terms 1851 
(E.D.S.) 94 Route or Diih, a certain measure wherewith the 
miners are accustomed to measure out the duties to the 
church and king . . it formuriy contained about half a peck. 

Bottle * J (b/ 7 l). The more correct form of the 
word commonly sj>eU Buhl. 

»«7 S Pollen Ant. $ Mod. Furnit. (1875^ 03 Boul mar- 
quetry, which owes its name to the maker . . Andrd Charles 
Houle. 1883 Scotsman 9 May it^J Old Bronze Groups . . 
on magnificent coloured Boule Pedestals. 

Boule, obs. form of Bowl. 

Boulene, boulin, obs. forms of Bowline. 
Boulespret, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

Bonlet (bnl#). [a. F. boutet Bullet, dim. of 
bottle boll : cL Bowl sb*] 

1 1 . A small globe, sphere, or ball. Obs. 
i6og Timmk Quonit. 111. 86 Thou slialt put them into a 
small boulet of oake. 1677 Gau Crt, Gentiles 11. in. 904 
The Agnus Del. .is made like to those bulles or boulet* of 
waxe, which they hang about the tieckes of children. 

2 . teehn. 4 A horse whose fetlock or pastern-joint 
bends forward, and out of its natural position* 
(Webster). [A misuse of the K. word, which means 
4 fetlock ' ; a horse which ho* its fetlock out of 
place is said to be bouletl.] 

H Boulevard (b*l/var f bwlvar). rarefy -Tart, 
[a. F. boulevard, older -t tart, -ver ; app. corrupted 
from a Tent, word -» Get. bottwtrk Bulwark ; cf. 
Sp. baiuarte , It. baluardo bulwark.] 

A broad street, promenade, or walk, planted with 
rows of trees. Chiefly applied to streets of this 
kind in Paris, or to others which it U intended to 
compare to them. 
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<Tha Finch word originally meant the horizontal portion 
of a rampart : hence dm promenade laid out ms do 
uioliahed fortification.) 

ifM Weekly Mag- 91 May 933/2 We made the circuit of 
the city on the boulevard*. 18x6 J. Scott Vis. Farit ted. si 
65 'Che Boulevard*. goes round die capital, and was origin- 
idlyils boundary. 1871 M. Collins Mrq . 4- Merck. 111. xU. 
288 I’m fond of its Boulevard busy. 1881 Mohlky Cebdei ■ 
1 1. 8a8 The massacre of unarmed arisen* on the boulevards. 

iltfuce (in newspapers) Bwlmt4ia& a., Son- 
lsriTMsk, Bou'Uvardy a., Soulemrdise v. 

1884 Sat. Rev. XVI 11. 27/3 The boulevardlring of Paris 
Ii.im . . caused great misery to the poor. 

II Boulflvurdiur (bwlvardy* ). [Fr. : f. boule- 
vard, see prec.] One who frequents a boulevard. 

1879 F. Harrison Choke Bkt . (1886) 94 As hard . . as it 
seems to a Parisian boulevurdier to live ui a quiet country. 
188a Society 98 Oct. 11/9 The abandoned bouievardicr only 
looks with pity on the young enthusiasts. 

+ Boul6T6raa*tioU. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next 4- 
-ation.J An overturning or upsetting. 

1687 E. Chambxrlaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684; 64 The late 
Bouleversations or overturning*, 
t Bonlmrst, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 boul- 
vers*, [a. F. bouleverse-r to turn as a ball, f. boule 
ball, verser to turn.} irons. To upset, overturn. 

1673 Marvki.i. Reh. Transpr. II. 369 It would raise a very 
great disorder, .to boukverse [ed. 1674 boul* verse] so, and 
overturn (he signification of all words. 

II Bouleveraemont (bwlvfrsmaft, bulvSua- 
ment ). [K.; f. bou/everse-r to overturn : see prec.] 
A turning upside down, a violent inversion. 

18x4 Scott Let. in Life xi. tChando*) 251 There Is need 
for a previous houleversemunt of every thing. 183a Blackiv. 
Mag. XXXI. 533 The boulcvcrsement of ideas., which 
a revolution produces. 1877 W. Thomson Yoy. Challenger 
I. iii. 185 The bouleversenient of the dredge had plainly 
been caused by the twist in the new line. 

Boulge, Boulke, obs. forms of Bulge, Bulk. 
Boulimy, var. form of Bulimy. 

Boulspret, -sprit, obs. forms of Bowsprit. 
Boulster, ol«. form of Bolbtkk. 

Boult, -er, var. of Bolt v . 1 to sift, -kb. 
i Boultel. Obs. Also 5-6 bulteU(e. fa. OF. 
*bttletel 9 earlier buretel i^now bluteau) meal-sieve ; 
f. buleter , bureter (now bluter ) to Bolt «/.l] 
A kind of cloth specially prepared for sifting; a 
sieve ( » Bolt kb l 2) ; hence degTce of fineness as 
determined by the fineness of the sieve. 

ia 66 Act 51 l fen. III. (Assisa Fanfs\ I’niiis de coquet 
de eodem blade et eodem bultello, ponderabit, etc. [trnnsL 
1618, Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Come and 
bultell, shall weigh, etc.] 

c 1460 J. Russell Ilk. Nurture 164 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
198 Let hit renne in iiij. or vj. bagges; gete )mm, if |*ow 
may, of bultelle clothe. 1477 Banc. Wills (1884) 3 Half a 
pece bultell price iijx., j Dosen bultell price xvj<f. a sgoa 
Arnold Ckren. 118111 906 A lmlle bultell conteyneth xxxri. 
half pecis. a z6se in Gutch Colt. Cur. 1 1. xa They bake two 
loaves for one penny . . good paste, and boutelf, and law- 
full size. 1638 Pknkktiiman Artach. G iv b. For his Boult 
ell o d. ay. wbo Act u C has. II, iv. Sched., Boultel Rains 
the piece viii.r. 

Boul tell, bo ul tie, boultlne : aee Roltkl. 
Boulter (b^ltw). Also bolter. [l)eriv. un- 
known : see also Bulter, Bultey.] A long fish- 
ing-line armed with a large number of hooks. 

itfoa Carkw Cornwall 34 a, These Hakes . . are taken 
..with the boulter [ed. 1811 bolter] which is a Spillor of a 
bigger size. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 943 Spillers 
ana boulters are long stout lines, to which are attached 
several hundred baited hooks, with an anchor and waate- 
line furnished with corks at the end. 1883 Fi*keriei Exkib. 
Cat at. ia6 Bolter, Card containing thirteen aizes of hooka. 

Bouman Sc. (bau-man, b^ inin). [app. f. Bow 
jM] The tenant of a Bowing. 

175a Stewart's Trial (Scott Mag. Sept. 458), John Mac- 
Col, bouman, having the charge of milk-cows upon a farm 
or shcaling belonging to Stewart of Appin. s886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xiL k> 8 'ITte farmers ana the crofters and the 
bon men . . wringing their very plaids to get a second rent 
Ibid. 904 note , A bouman is a tenant who takes stock from 
the landlord and shares with him the increase. 

Bouman, obs. form of Bowman. 

Boumbard, obs. f. Bomdard. 

Boumet - baumet , obs. pa. pple. of Balm v. 
f Bonn (baun), v . Obs. or arch. Forms : 3 bu- 
ne(n, 4-9 boun(e, bownfe, bowen, 5 Sc. bowyn. 
9 boon. [f. boutt, older fonn of Bound ppl. aX 
The word appears to have become obsolete in 
literary use c 1600 ; revived by Sir W. Scott.] 

+ 1 . Irons. To prepare, moke ready. Obs. 
a 1373 Joseph A rim* 414 J>e kyng boskes lettres anon, to 
bounen his bernes. Ibid. 47a To ooune mo bemes. 1515 
Scottish Field 9x3 in Chet ham Mite, (sBs6) II, Then the 
Mshop fall boldlie bowneth forth his stanaart. 

b. red. To prepare oneself, get ready (often in 
connexion with busk ) ; to betake oneself, have re- 
course to (anything). 

a xjoo Cursor M. xidao losepti /bened him to wend 
againe. c 1400 Dettr. Trey 897, 1 Void boune me to bAtell, 
and take my bare' Mater, tug Scottish Field 83 in Chat- 
ham Mite. <1856) II, He did butke and bowne him. to go 
on his message, a tm PiLKt ncton Kxp. Nehesmmk (1841) 
353 They buskle and bowne themselves to this work, sfee 
Fairfax Taste m. aucx. 45 The rillaine, who to flight him 
bound. «8rt SoarrtMarm. iv. xxii, Each ordering that hie 
band Should bowne them with the rising day. sfltrCU** 


BOtarCOB; 

RAM Ingot. Leg. (1877) §43 St Medard bath hoon'd himself 
for the task, sfl 86 J. Roux Virgil 99 Soon must ere boua* 
us for a loftier song. 

2 . inlr. (for refl.) To get ready, prepare ; to dress. 
CSJ78 Barsour Trey-bk. n. 9853 Than thocht hime at hat 


_ gay Bouned ta pass frame hime away. 1313 Douglax 
sRneit vn. Prol. 97, I crocit me, syne bownit for to slew.' 
Ibid. kiiL Prol, ri Eiiery thing . . Bownis to tak the hail- 
sum nychtis rent EfUr the days laubour. 1874 Rat N. C. 
Wdi. 7 7 'e Baun and autumn, to dress and undress. itu 
Hou a Ptlge •. Sun 1. xvi. For then the fames bouu to ride 
And elvei of Eti rick’s greenwood nhaw. 

3 . inlr. To betake oneself to (a place), set out, go. 
1*13*5 R. tt. A Hit. /'. B. 1398 Barounes at he sideboides 
bouuet ay where, c 137s Barbour Trey-bk. il ayia Pimu 
bowned to Delphos yle. « Mil Holland tleulat xviii. But 
bownis out of Babilon with all obedience, a 1940 Peebles 
ta Play L 5 At Beltan, when ilk bodie bounce I'o Peebles to' 
the play, saga Lyndkkav Monareht 631* The blysfull byndis 
bownis to the treis. 180* Scott Lott Minst r. v. xxx. Till 
Lord Dacre’s bond Were bowning back to Cumberland. 
Boun, obs. form of Bon, Boon, Bound ppl. a. 
Bonne# (bauus\ sb.i [see Bounce v. (The 
first three senses appear nearly simultaneously, and 
their order here is purely provisional.)] 

1 . A heavy and usually noisy blow caused by 
something big ; a sounding knock, thump. 

a 15*9 Skelton Ware the llauhe 86 He gave h«.r a bounce 
” " « r /Kueis in. iArb. 88 


Full upon the c 


1583 Stanyiiurst / 


With ramping bounce clapping neer to the seacoasl Fierce 
the water* ruffle. 16*9 Ford Loved s Met. 1. L (1819 3 
Blustering Boreas. . thumps a thunder bounce. 9761 Brit . 
Mag. II. 506 A noise from the next room, conveyed in 
distinct bounces against the wainscot. *8 mM ISA Mitkjkh 
Village Ser 11. (1863) 947 His knock at the door was a 
bounce that threatened to bring the house about our ears, 
ta. The loud burst of noise produced by on 
explosion ; the explosion itself. Obs. (See Bounce 
inter j. in the same sense, occurring 1523.) 

[155* Hui.okt, Bounce, noyse, or thump.) 1595 Siiaks. 
John 11. 46a He speakes plaine Cannon tire, and smaike, 
and bounce. zyM Dx Foe Rt form. Manners fond. 44 
These are the Squibs and Crackers of the I-uw, Which hist 
and make a Bounce, and then withdraw. 17x9 Halley in 
Phil. l eans. XXX. 990 The rattling Noise like sinall-Arms. 
heard after the great Bounce on the Explosion over liver- 
ton. 1766 Cavendish ibid. LV1. X49 With 7 parts of in- 
flammable to j of common air, there was a very gentle 
bounce or rather puff. 

3 . A leap, a bound. On the bounce : in con- 
tinual 'pa'inoriic movement. 

13*3 Skelton Gar l Laurel 1318 He brought out a rnhyll 
Of coursers and rounsis With lepes and bounsis. 1370 Levins* 
Manip. 9 to A Bounce, leape, salt ns. 1709 Ai tkkruxy 
Mist'. Whs. V. 131 It will not lie so much upon the bounce 
as formerly. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iv. x. 1x849) 

The testy little governor . . appears with one annoyance and 
the other to have been kept continually on the bounce. 1684 
Chr. World 10 July 513/1 In each bounce or throw ofthe ball. 

4 . (from a.) A loud or audacious boast ; a 
boastful falsehood ; abstr. impudent self-assertion, 
swagger. 

17x4 Steel* Lover ( 1733) 93 This Is supposed to be ouly 
a Bounce. 1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady 111. iv. (1734) 3°* it 
was a wild Bounce of a Pythagorean, who defy'd any one 
to, etc. 18*4 Galt Rothelan 11. v. ix. 261 It is, I own, a 
brave bounce to aspire to the daughter of so proud an earl. 
1809 Db Quincky Murder Wks. IV. 31 The whole story is 
a bounce of his own. x866 W. G. Ward Ess. (1889) 1 1. 107 
Here is bounce and swagger with a vengeance, 
b. colloq. A boastful, swaggering fellow. 

s8ir J. H. Vaue Flash Diet., Bourne, a person well or 
fashionably drest is said to be a rank bounce. 

Bonn## (bauns), sb. A A name of the Dogfish 

( Seyllium Canicula). 

a 1709 Ray Syn. Pise. ta. sflls Couch Brit. Fishes I. tt 

Bounce s Nurse Hound. 

Bonao# (bauns), v . Forms : 3 bunaen, 4-7 
bounae, 6-7 bownoe, 6 - bounce. 

[The origin of Bounce v., sb. x , int . (adv.) is obscure, and 
their mutual relations complicated. ME. buuten agrees in 
form and meaning with mod.Du. bout a thump, benzen 
(LG. bunsen, HG. dial, bumbsen) to beat, thump, thwack ; 
but there is no early record of these words, and perh. they 
may be related to the Eng. word merely as parallel ono- 
matopoeic formations. Kariy in 16th c we find the inter* 
jectkmal use df bounce (=LG. and HG. dial, burnt I) to imi- 
tate the report of a gun or other loud sudden noise, and 
(a little later) to express sudden or violent movement. About 


the same time the vb. (previously seldom occurring) l 
common in its original sense ' to beat ' f but witn the no* 
tion of noise or vehemence more conspicuous—* to knock, 
bang* ; it also acquired the senses ( to make a banging or 
explosive noise \ and 'to make a sudden or violent move- 
ment of a bounding nature'. The sh b also found in all 
these sense* early in the 16th c* Whether these ware natural 
developments of the original nense, os expressing phenomena 
which often accompany a knock or thump, or at least are 
present in the bong of cannon (which hod come into use just 
before these extensions of bounce \ or whether there has 
been influence of any other words is not door. The develop- 
ment of sense however is to a great extent parallel to that 
of Bang, which has dialectally even the sense of * bounce 
into a room etc) 

I. To beat, thump, trounce, knock. 

1 1 . trans. Obs. 

a toss Alter. R. 188 forte schulen heoti bunsen hem mlt 
tes deofies kettles. 1 387 Tievisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1 . *8e 
Ms Pypinus gat Charles Jmt heet Tutidis of tundert, bat is 
* bete and bonfttie ’. 1380 Nice Wanton in Hid. DodsL 11 ; 
167 Yet Salomon sober correetioa doth mein. Not to bent 
and bounce them to make them lame. xfpfiSrausea F.Q, 
ui- xL 07 And wilfaUy him throwing on the gras Pid heel 
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bouhd: 


aoxotoB. 

and bourna hk M and bmt lull m a8ge Bihlowm 
Tkeep ft. x. jurefe. 184 We Mul'd to knock at hell, ami 
bounce the firmament. alia N. O. Boiko*' s LuMu m, 
M lie trounce and bounce thee for 't i’ th’ Spiritual Court, 
syap Suarr Gulliver 1 u. IL 184 Booacing hk head against 
every peat. 1801 Mae. Edgeworth Umd Fr. Gov. <1831) 
m She hae tMght me to tend without bouncing me about 
and *hfiltir| me. 

+ 2 . min To knock loudly, esp. at a door. Oh. 
ago B. Gooou Popish Kingrt, iv. 18 On the Thursday 
Boyes and Girles do runne in euery place, and bounce and 


bcate at euery door*. x|gi Lyly Endym. iv. IL 56 Come 
my browne bits weel ware Bowoce loud at taverne dore. 
up Taavr Comm . Matt . v. ao They aliall come knocking 
and bouncing, with * Lord, Lord, open unto ua*. 1708 Swift 
W ts.11841) II. ad Another bounces as hard as he can knock. 

XI. To make a loud explosive noise, to talk 
loodly or bigly. 

1 8 . intr. To make a noise of explosion, to go 
* bung’. . Oh. 

1H1 HOlout. Bounces or crack e, crepo. c 1700 m Hearne 
Cou. IL 456 Fir’d the Train, And made it bounce louder 
and louder, 1710 Ramsay Whs. < 1848; 1 . 149 Where cannon 
bounced and rearing homes pranced 

1>. tram. To slam, to bang (a door). 

1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) £/. Boswell Wk* 1794 I. 39s 
What though against thee porters bounce the door. 

4 . intr . To talk big, bluster, hector ; to swagger. 
To bounce out (with ) : to blurt out 4 roundly . 
c xftafi Dick 0/ Devon 11. iv. in Hulled O. PL 11. 38 Are you 
bouncing T lie no further, a x%p Ci.bvbi.amd Com. Poems 
(1677) 137 There he bounceih out with his «vpif«*. 1738 
JotiMHoM Idler No. 98 W 3 Let him bounce at his customers 
if h* dares. 176$ Hr. Ixjwth Let. to Warburton 14 He 
. . bounces, blusters, and swaggers, as if he were really 
sovereign Lord. 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair lx v, 1 She's the 
finest lady 1 ever met in my life*, bounced out the Major. 
187* F. W. Robinson Wntyfont t IP., Tito '* Troubles, You 
mn4 not let the big boys bounce, .over him too much. 

b. tram . To proclaim with bounce. 
a ifci Bromk Queen l iii.6, 1 may not hear these wonders 
buunc d. 

6 . tram. To talk big aft ; to bully. In modem 
colloq. use. To ’blow up*, scold roundly. 

« 1606 Fletcher Nt. IVaUter iv. i, I doe so whirlc her to 
the Counsellors chambers, .and buuuce her for more money. 
181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., To bounce a person out 0/ any 
thing-, is to use threatening or high words, in order to in- 
timidate him, and attain the object you are intent upon. 
1883 Munch, lira in. 30 Nov. 5/3 French statesmen per- 
suaded themselves., that they could 'bounce' their oppo- 
nents out of a slice of territory in Tonquin. Mod. colloq. 
The clerk was well bounced for his carelessness. 

111. intr . To move with a sudden bound. 

0. To bound like a ball ; to throw oneself about : 
esp. said of an elastic or bounding movement by a 
heavy or bulky body. In early use To bounce it 
(said of a woman dancing) : cf. L. humurn pttlsare 
4 to thump or pounce the ground*. 

15x9 Inter!. Four Elem. in Hazl. I ) oil si. I. 35 She will 
bounce it, she will whip, Yea, clean Above the ground 1 
1389 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 54 See where one bounseth in a 
players gowne. x6oi Shako. Per. 11. L aft, 1 saw the por- 
into, how he bounced and tumbled. X743 4 Mho. Delany 
Aufabiag.it 861) II. 954 My heart bounced for joy at the 
news of your good hoiKe. 1787 Best Angling (ed. a) 35 
When you have struck him, he will plunge and bounce 111 
the water very much. xBos I. Milnkr Life xiv. <1849) a6i 
All in one instant, it bounced into my mind, that there must 
be an opening in the said brass rods. x8xa H. & J. Smith 
Rej. Addr. 40 Nine centuries bounced he from cavern to 
rock. 1839 Bailey Fes! ns v, God puts his finger in the 
other scale. And up we bounce, a bubble, 1891 O. W. 
Holmes A Songof's?, A cannon bullet rolling Comes* bounc- 
ing* down the stairs, a 1859 Dk Quinucy Bentley Wks. 
V f. 84 The judges bounced like quicksilver. <883 Browning 
J. Ilakkadosh in Jocoseria 197 Yet is th* Kuach ( .The 
imparted Spirit) in no haste to bounce From its entrusted 
Body. Mod. This ball is split, and will not bounce at all. 

7. To come or go as unceremoniously as a tossed 
trail, to throw oneself with excess of physical 
momentum ; to burst unceremoniously itUo, out of. 

1879 Hist. fetter 4 The Receiver. Cook, and Mr. Novice, 
came bouncing in. 18x7 Scott Diary in Lockhart xxiv, 
The French . . bounce in at all hours and drive on* half 
mad with compliments. 1891 Helps Comp. Solit. iv. (1874) 
45 The market-gardener's wife, little attended to, bounces 
put of the room. *883 Lo. Saltovn Scraps 1. iii. 964 The 
innkeeper's wife bounced into the room. 

8 . tram . To discharge suddenly from employment. 
17. S. [Of uncertain origin.] 

1884 Boston (Mass.) 7 ml. 3 Oct. a/3 Speaker Carlisle has 
bounced h!s clerk, Mr. Nelson, for telling tales out of school. 
xflBs Milner { Dakota 1 Teller 5 June s/a Teller. Judge 
Hudson's imported clerk of the court at Lisbon, is likely 10 
be bounced, and Hugh Doherty appointed. 

Bonnot (baunt' , ini. and adv. Also 6 bowni, 
bonne#, 6-7 bownoe. [The stem of the vb. or sb. 
interjectionally 2 cf the corresponding use of Ger. 
bums, bumps , as in bums geht die 7'hur (Grimm).] 
A. int. %. Imitating the sound of a gun. b. 
Expressing sudden, violent movement. 

XSSI Skblxom GmrL Laurel 694 With that I herd gunnis 
russhe out at ones, Bowns, Downs, Bowns I that all they out 
crydo. sflso PasqtdPt Apol. 1. D y b, Bounso, there aguaae 
gone oflT, doe not the Bishops quake at thys T 1997 Shake. 
9 Hen. IP, in. IL 303 Bowoce would hee say, and away 
again# would hoe gee. iM Asmin Nest Nmn. (1880) 59 
Bownoe b the workn motto there, tfil they discharge the 
brain* of all good shearing. xBgs Hood Lsuuim iM. 44 At 
every step— Bounce I whan I only thought to stride a pace, 
1 bounded thirty. 


B. adv. With a Bounce (teases t, 9, x\ 

1804 Dsjutxa Nonest Wk. Wks. 1873 II. 80 The Turin* 
gallim are fighting with my ships, Bowoce goes the guns. 
STS* Gray Let. in Poems 11773) «6 The Heroines, .bounce 
Into the parlour enter’d. 1780 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Expost. 
Ode xiL Wks. 1819 If. 949 Bounce on my dw re fmmtk 
falls the bad. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877)95 Bounce 
went the door, In came half a score of the paaaeagen, 
reilors, end one or two more. *884 Miss Yonqk New 
Ground xv, Soasething came bounce against the door. 

Botwoeabl* (baunsib’l), a. colloq. Also 
bounolbl*. [t Bounce v. 4 - -abus.] Inclined or 
given to bounce. Hence Bou'noeably adv. 

189s S. Wamrrn Diary Phys.. Grave Doings, He became 
quire ' bouecible 1 , and ranted about the feat, *f6 Black- 
mock Cripps xiL 69 Beckley . . as good as told the latter 
lady not to be 'so bounceable'. x8j8 Dickens O. Twist 
xxvili, There's ao cell to tell a man he b, so bounceably. 

t Bowofod, PPl a. Oh. [f. Boumtk *. + -kd.1] 
Beaten, knocked about. 

sgifi Hobman Vulg. in Promp. Parv. 55 He ceme home 
with e face all to bounced, coniust I. 

Bounoer (bcurnssa). [f. Bounce v. + -in. 1 ] 

1 . One who bounces (sense 4 of the vb.). 


1760 Foote Lyar ut. 11776) 56 Nor is the character of my 
ion to be blasted with the breath of a bouncer. 1776 In 
Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury I. 351 The Nabob, the 
greatest Bouncer of all those Bouncers, comes out of gaol. 
1876 World No. 1 15. 30 The old inaid . . does not stand the 


c breath of a bouncer. X776 In 
uesbury I. 351 The Nabob, the 


1876 World No. 1 15. ao The old inaid . . does not stand the 
slightest chance unless she be of the gushing bouncer 
class. 

2. a. A boaster, bully, swaggering liar. b. in 
7'hicves' slang (see quot. 18 ^ 2 ). 

1833 Mariyat 7*. Simple xxxi, He’s a . .kind fellow enough, 
but.. Such a bouncer! x86a Mayhkw C rim. Prisons 46 
Bouncers and hosier* who cheat by laying wagers. 

3. A ' bouncing ’ or ‘ thumping’ lie. 

X809 G. Colman 7. Bull II. iii. <L.j You know what a 
bouncer you told me. 

4. A large specimen of its kind ; a ' thumper*. 

a step De Quincky (Webster) The stone must bem bouncer. 
187s ' launt Map Thames 15 Sec, I’ve got a roach, and a 
bouncer. Colloq . She was a bouncer. 

Bounoh(e, vnr. of Dukcii. 

Bouncing (lxm*naii)>, vbl. sb. [f. Bounce v.J 

1. Striking, knocking, banging, thumping. 

1583 Stanyiiumbt Mnets 11. (Arb.) 59 With rip rap bounc- 
ing thee nun to the chapter is hurled. 1989 Nasnk Almond 
for P. 13 a, Hauing worn out three or four pulpits with the 
vnreasonablc bomising of his fists. 1870 I. ’Estrange Miss 
Mit/ord L vi <76 A noise of shouting, knocking, and 
bouncing 

1 2. The making of loud, explosive noise ; banging. 

1998 Barret TAeor. Warms v. v. 167 To hcare the bouncing 
of the Cannon. 169a J. Wo* ns worth tr. Sandoval 397 
Great clamors of men aiid bouncing of guns. 

3. Bragging, blustering; boaaU ul exaggeration, 
lying ; colloq. a good scolding. 


1634 Heywood Witches Lane. nr. Wks. 1871 iv. 99, I doe 
not Hke tlie bouncing of good Offices. 1887 T. Brown Saints 
in Up. Wks. X730 1 . 73 Calling of names and giving the lie 
..swaggering and bouncing. 1773 Johnson in Boswell If. 
68 Nothing can he poorer than his mode of writing : it is the 
mere bouncing of a schoolboy. 1889 Young Two Sides 0/ 
SA. iv, A great protection against bouncing and rudeness, 

4 . A sudden bounding movement. 

x6xx Cotgh., Balotadc , a bounding, or bounding, as, of a 
football, or hich going horse. 1774 Goi.ijsm. A at. Hist. 
(186a) 1 . x. 5-2 A rocking of the earth to and fro, and some- 
times a perpendicular bouncing, .of the same. 

Bon noing, fpl. a. [f. Bounok v. -►-tno*.] 
That bounces : m various senses of the verb re- 
lating alike to loudness, brag, and vigorous or 
ungainly movement. Often also (like 4 thumping, 
whacking, whopping, strapping*, and other words 
meaning vigorous striking) used with the sense of 
4 big*, esp. 1 big rather than elegant or graceful*. 

(In many of the quotations the exact shade of meaning U 


(In many ot the quotations the exact thaee or meaning is 
doubtful.) 

xero Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 61, I saw the bouncing 
BeTiibpne. 1988 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 34 Can they not be 
satisfied with the blessing of this bruue bounding priest f 
s8oa Return from Pamass. tv. i. (Arb.» 50, I am well pro- 
uided of three bouiunugwcnches. 1606 J. Kaynolds Do- 
tarn/s Prim. (1880) 97 The bounding Dos, vnto the brakes 
did come. x8xx Coryats Crudities Pref. Verses, Oh for 
a bonny blilhand bounding ballet To praise this Odcomb'd 
Chantir leere. x66e Fuller Worthies 1 1840) 363 His mother 
.. lay down her burthen at Elniehy. .where this bouncing 
babe Bonner was born. 1738 H. Walpole Carr. (1890) I. 8 
A bouncing head of, 1 believe, Cleopatra. 1^43 Mrs. Dk- 
unv Autobiog. h Carr. <x86i 11. 937 (She] is as bouucing 
as ever, and as loud. SY73 Goliwm. Stoops to Conq. 111, 1 
never saw nuch a bouncing swaggering poppy since 1 wss 
bom. 1807 T. Jef person Writ. 1x830' IV. 101 The bounc- 
ing letter ne published, and the insolent one he wrote to 
me. 18x3 Waugh Let. in Mem. v. (1839) 310 An ineaperi- 
enced, bouncing but well-disposed youug woman. 1837 J. 
Lamo New S . Wales II. 378 It has even given birth to 
a school of oratory in the colony — the bouncing school, it 
may be styled. 1841 Mas. Mosley Fairy Bower iv. Site 
was . . bow Belle, and bouncing Belle, end every thing but 
bonny Belle. *847 Barham Ingot. Leg. , St. Cmthb, ., Stephen 
de Hoaqacs . . had told all the party a great bouncing lie. 
Hence Botrooingly adv., boastfully, bluiteringly. 

a 1877 Barrow Popde Suprem. iL.) Pignius Raid, bounc- 
inglyf the judgement of Uic apostolical see.. is for more 
certain. 

Boundng-Bet (ban nsin be t), [f. prec. 4 - 

Bet for EHxabeth.] A popular name for the Soap- 
wort (jfapouaria officinalis). 


*8B| Harper's Mag. Oct. 740/a The bouncing-bets amt 
Rweet-Williama. rMh Muxaa Piantas., ihmmmg Bet, 
SaOenarim edkksmiis. 

Bond Tbound), sb* Form: 3 btmno, (4 5 
I bonne), 6 7 bowne, 4-6bond(e> bound#, 9-7 
bowud(e, 4- bound, [a. OF. bodm, bam, bum, 
bonne, bumu, tlw bunds, bonds, v 3th c. AF. bounds $ 
in med. L. bodtna, bodina ( bonua , bunda) enrliev 
butina (Leg. Kipuar.>-*meta, limes. The phonetie 
history of the Fr. word is difficult ; see Llttr6 bands 
and borne, and cf. Bouuirg.] 
f 1 . A landmark indicating the limit of an estate 
or temtory. Oh. exc. in comb. 

mm Lav. 1313 pa comao heo to ban bunnen h# Herculea 
raakede. c two a. Alis. *593 Y mages of noiindM, That 
men clepeth Erculcs bounties. 

2 . The boundary line of n territory or estate; 
gen. a limit or boundary, that to which anything 
extends in space. 

1387TRRVISA Higdru Rolls Ser. V. 990 Orca passed nowher 
his fader bondes. 1489 Act x Risk, til , vi. I x The contract 
..was made.. within the Bounds and Jurisdiction of the 
same Fair. 134 Ld. Bermrrs Front. I. xlvL 6 a Thefreeche 
kynge. .comisaunded them to kepe the bondes of Flanders, 
on payue of their lyues. ijHi RaaoeDE Pathw. Amend. 

11. Introd., A plane forme, .is inclosed with Imca as with Ms 
bounded. s4xs Sir R. Boyle in Lismare Papers (iS86> L 

3 This day . .1 made the bownds perfect between my Lands 
KilrobUtowii. dg N. Carm&ntbu Geog. Del. 11. ii. 19 
A right line is the shortest betwixt bis owne bounds, ayga 
Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) 990 The bounds of all the Euro- 
pean kingdoms are . . ncariy the same they were eoo years 
ago. x8ey IIawdrn tr. Domesday Bk. 039 Thormer is 
situate within the bounds of the Castle or llbert. 1899 
Y ROWELL Anc. Brit. CM. (1847) 19 The apostle traveBed to 
the utmost bounds of the West. 

b. Phrases. To beat the bounds : tee llKAT v. 41. 
f 7 again bounds of\ to outstrip. 

Jiquhart Rabelais 11. ProL, Perceiving the prey by 
force of flight to have gained bounds of her. 

3 . pi. The teiritory situated on or near a bound- 
ary ; a border-land ; also land within certain limits* 
a dLti ict, neighbourhood, tract. * 

1940 Ayeub. eo 6 He ILot] ssolde guo out of he cite of 
■ouoinnic, and ulie he boundes. XR36 Bellrnubn Cron. 
Scot. (.1891) 1. Introd. 41 In all boundw of Scotland, .isgret 
plente of haris. 01849 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. 
(1655) ?9 The Chiefs and Principals of the Families in these 
hounds. 1691 Hohrer Leviath. 1. x. 46 Marquise*, .were 
Counts that governed the Marches, or bounds of the Empire. 
1803 Scott Peveril I. vii. 116 The*e rascals, who com® 
hither to annoy a noble lady on my bounds, 
b. sing. 

1596 Shako, x Hen. TV, v. iv. 00 When that this 
borne did contains a spirit, A Kingdoiue fur it was too 
small a bound. 

0. In Tin-mining. The area or extent of ground 
taken in by a miner. 

1898 Lend. Gat. No. 3x84/3 Owners of the Tyn Bounds 
and Adventurer* in Tyn Mines. iStx Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Bounds (Cornw.i, a tract of tin-ore ground. 

4 . fig. A limit with reference to immaterial things 
as duration, lawful or possible action, feeling, etc. 

>383 Gower Corn/. III. aa Of abstinence he wot no bounde. 
1939 Coverdale Job xiv. 5 Thou , hast apoyntad him 
[man] his boundes. he can not go beyond them. >834 T. 
Johnson Fa refs Ckirurg. vil. xvi. (1678) 181 Let this be 
the bound of Sweating, when the patient begins to w n9c 
cold. <690 1 «ockk Hum. Und. 1. i. ft 3 It is. .worth while, to 
renrch out the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledges 
1737 H. Walpole Carr. u8ao) L n, 1 should bo out of all 
bounds, if 1 was to tell you half I leeL 1799 Mackintosh 
Bacon 4 Locke Wks. 1846 I. 339 He sometimes carried 
beyond the bounds of calm and neutral reason his repug- 
nance to doctrines. «8efi FRouna Hist. Eng. (1858) L m. 
188 It. .prevented anarchy from breaking bounds. 

6. Comb, and Attrib as bound •line, •mark, 
-oak, - road , - stone , where bound — Boundary. 

1890 Mrs. Drowning Poems II. 993 All Europe's * bound* 
lines, — drawn afresh in blood. 1603 Lisle Murk onQ. 4 
N. T. Pref. p 17 We can neither know well. .the names of 
places and "bound -markes of our own country, sfiatt Scott 
Malachi Mat. H. 31 Such a bound-mark aa I have described. 
X708 Hearne Coll. (1885) 1. 949 Y* first was a "Bound-Oak. 
1984 Wodroto Soc. Mite. 434 His aide of the "Bound Rode. 
180a Carrw Cornwall 129 a. The one. .somewhat curiously 
hewed . . It should seeme to be a "bound-stone. sSjag Maai- 
valk Rom. Rmp. (1863) IV. xxxlll. 78 The diviilaus of 
land, .continued to be known by these bound-stones down 
to a late period of the empire. 

Bound (bound), sb* [f. Bound 9 .* ; but cf. F. 
bond of name meaning.] An el astic spring upward 
or onward ; a leap made in an onward career : 
said both of inanimate bodies and animals* while 
leap is used only of the latter. Phrases, f To take 
at the (first) bound : to take up at the first oppor- 
tunity, at the outset ; to do at once. To take before 
the bound : to be beforehand with. At a bouml : 
by an instantaneous movement 7 b advance by 
leaps and bounds : to make startlingly rapid pro- 
gress. 

s up Udal l Royster D. (Arb.) 70 If yon coulde bane take 
It vp at the first bounde, We should, .pastime bane fouade. 
1996 Shars. Merck. V. v. *3 Youthful and vnhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds. *840 Fullbb Holy 4 Prof. St. v. 
rti 49a They resolved lo take the matter at the five! 
bound. *1845 Howell Lett. U650) 11. *9 Tie good then 
to put wings unto them, aad to take the ball before the 
bound. 1887 Milton P. L. iv. x8i Hi* arch-fcllon. . At one 
slight bound high overleap’d all bound Of Hill or highest 
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Wall a 1719 Addison The horses started with a sudden 
bound, 1839 Hailey Festus vii, At every bound 1 see, I 
feel The earth rush round, 1848 W. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pal ii. (1879) ad lie plunges at a bound into the east. 

Bound (bound), ///. a. 1 Forms: 3-4 bun, 
buna, 4-3 bon(e, 4-9 boun(e, bown(e, -nn(e, 
6 bond, 7-9 dial. boon(o, 9 dial, bawn, 6- 
bound. [a. ON. buinn, Norweg. duett f pa. pplc. 
of btla to get ready, appearing first in the north 
as bdn, afterwards in ME. boun ; the added d in 
the mod. form may be due in part to its being re- 
garded as the pa. pple. of the derived verb Boun, 
and in part to confusion with Bound ///. a* -» 
obliged ; but cf. other instances as in Mahound ', 
sound, compound, astound \ for Mahoun , soun, com - 
poun, astoun, also the vulgar gownd, drownd \ etc.] 
1 1 . Ready, prepared: said both of persons and 
things. Of persons: Dressed, attired. Also (in 
14th c.) At hand, present. Often pleonastically 
ready boun , ready and boun. Obs. 

c iaoo Obuin 0339 Loe her icc amm ammbohht all bun 
To foH)hcnn Godess wille. as jeo Cursor M. 11595 
Son was Joseph redi bun. Ibid. 14376 Namli ban bat has 
ben burn [ Trin. nere] Quen he vpraisid lazamne, c 1386 
Chaucer Franklin 't T. 775 She was bown to goon the wey 
forth right. 1393 Lanol. P. Pi. C. 111. 173 And bed hem alle 
ben boun* beggeres and o^ere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9756 
Bowne on hor best wise in hor bright wedis. 1470 Harding 
Ckron. viii. i, He to paye was so read ye and bowne For his 
vitayle. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge 16a At the north- 
gate they were redy bowne. c 1330 Scot. Poems 16/A C. 1 1 . 
133 Pluck vp jour Herts, and make jow bowne. 160s Sh aks. 
Ham. hi. iiL 41 Like a man to double businesse bound, 1 
stand in pause where I shall first begin. 1768 Rose title- 
none 93 (Tam.) The squire, .to find her shortly mokes him 
bown. siio Scott Lady 0/ L. iv. iii, A hand of war Has 
for two days been ready bonne. 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 
147 Earl Walter.. For battle made him boun*. 1833 
Johnston Nat. Hist . E. Bord \ I. 928 These, .are boon to 
ride the Borders as in the good olden time. 

2 . Prepared or purposing to go, starting, directing 
one’s course, destined. With'/fer ( to , into obs.), or 
adv. of motion. Phrases, Homeward bound, out- 
ward bound. 

c 1400 Ywaine 4 Caw. 3788 When thai saw him theder 
bown. c 1440 Gesta Rom. l xiL 33 Deere Trend . . whodir art 
thou boncT 1313 Douglas At nets ix. vii. 91 Quhidder ar 
|e boun, je senaw ws plane. 1390 Greene A read. 11616) 
51 A Barke bound for Arcudie. 160a Shaks. Ham. iv. vi. 
10 Th‘ Auibu&sadours that was bound for England. 1709 
Addison Tatter N o. 156 f 1 We may see the Son of Ulysses 
bound on the same Expedition. 1748 Anson Voy. 111. viii. 
(ed. 4) 490 He gave out at Macao, that he was bound to 
Batavia. *8oi Southey Thalaba x. xi, You see a Travel- 
ler, Bound upon hard adventures. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 635 The ships which were bound for New England 
were crowded. 1866 Sir J. Hrkschel Fam. Ltd. Sc. 906 
Bound on we know not what errand. 

Jig. 1348 E. Gbste Pr. Masse x x8 Where oure confessyon is 
bounde, lette oure hartes be represented, c 1393 Spenser 
Soon, viii, Angela come to lead fraile mindes to re»t In 
chast desires, on heavenly beauty bound. 

3 . With infinitive, -about (to), going (to), in a 
fair way (to). Only dial . ; to be distinguished 
from the similar use of Bound ppl. a. 2 , though the 
latter construction was perhaps suggested by this. 

The phrase He is bound to win would, in northern dial., 
mean merely ‘ He is going to win * ; in literary Eng. it 
means * He must necessarily win the word here being 
Bound ppl. a.* (Cf. also sense i, quots. 1470, 1602.) 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s. v ., 1 1 believe it is boun to 
be wet ', going to be rain. 186a LUe among Colliers ^1 He 
was so violently sicke he declared he was bound to die. 

Bound (bound), ppl. aJ Also 4-6 bounde, 
5 boun, bond©. North , bund, bun. [pa. pple. 
of Bind v. : shortened from Bounden.] 

1 . Made fast by a tie, confined ; fastened down ; 
bandaged: also Jig. 

133s Asp. Hamilton Catech. 963 A synnar bund with the 
band of svn . . is obliisit to thole paine for his syn. 1570 
Levins Manip . asx Bound, ligatus, dr Hindus. 1663 J. 
Spences Prophecies 74 These Orators have confest them- 
selves greatly scraitned and bound up. 1604 W. Salmon 
latrica 1. iii. 94/9 The Spasm.. not being able to get over 
the bound place, is hindered from coming to the Head. 1818 
Byron Masep/a xi. My bound and slender frame Was 
nothing to his angry might. 

t b. transf. of a woman : Pregnant. Cf. Band 
sb . 1 1 c. Bind sbJ 1 d, Bond sbJ Obs. 


a 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. (1867) 89 pc hyrde 
so bryghte with birdyne J ode bun. c 1430 Lay Folks Mass 
Bh. 71 We sal pray also for all women bat er bun with 
childer in pis parichin. 15x3 Douglas Mneis vit. vi. 103 
Quhilk, bund with child, dremit scho did furth bryng. 
f 2 . Kept fast in bonds or in prison. Obs. 

1381 Wyclip Isa. xlii. 7 That thou shuldyst brings out 
fro closing the bounde. 1335 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 
50 To celyuer the bounde owt of pryaon. 1611 Bible Heb. 
xiii. 3 Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them. 
8 . Confined in the bowels, costive. + Also of 
a cough : Tight, dry (obs.). 

1330 Palsgb. 306/a Bounde in the belye, serre an ventre. 
1378 J* Jons* Preserv. Body 4 Soul 1. xv. 98 The Nurse. . 
shall take such medicines when she is bounde. 1807 Top- 
sell Four./. Boasts 16* They suffer Inflamation and are 
bound in the belfy. 1604 Psrvs Diary (1870) III. t If you 
are bound or have a fit of y" Stone. 1737 Whytt in PkiL 
Trane. L. 574 Her cough is still bound. 1777 Fynnsy ibid. 
LXVII. 459 She was always in the extremes of being too 
loose or too bound. 


4 . Tied in the same handle ; Intimately connect- 
ed. Mound up in or with : {Jig.) having common 
interests with , 4 wrapped uf % in, dependent npon. 

1611 Bible Gen. xliv. 30 His life is bound vp in the lads 
life, ina Steele Sped. No. 449 P a The only Child of a 
decrepM Father, whose Life is bound up in hers. 1768 T. 
TkppeoioN Corr. (1830) 316, 1 consider their happiness as 
bound up together. 1841 Disraeli Amen . Lit. (1867) 160 
Chaucer, in nis political life, was bound up with die party 
of John of Gaunt. 1837 Dickens Little Dorrit (Hoppe) 
Seeing us so bound up in Pet. >873 Mobley Rousseau 1 . 
50 A rapid and volatile constitution . . is insensibly bound 
up with sensibility. 

+ 6. Cohering; of glutinous consistency* Obs. 

1633 J. Babington Pyroteckn. xix. 83 These oyles must 
be . . wrought up, till you finde your mixture bound like 
dough. 

6. Of books : Provided with a binding or cover 
(see Bind v. 10). Const, in (leather, vellum, 
cloth, etc.). 

1708 Hkarne Co/I. (1885' II. 159 It was . . a bound book. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 37 P 9 Tales in Verse by Mr. 
Durfey : Bound in Red Leather, gilt on the Back s^B 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 474 Presenting the sovereign with 
a richly bound copy of the English Bible. 

7 . Under obligations (of duty, gratitude, etc.) ; 
Const, a person, or the duty owed. b. Having 
entered into a contract binding to service, as * a 
bound apprentice \ 

1*1470 Henry Wallace rv. 57 War noucht I was bonde in 
my legiance. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 33 It was doubted 
whether he were more bound to Nature . . or to Fortune, 
sags Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. L 37 Shall this night appeare 
How much in duty, I am bound to both. 1645 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 II. 73 For everie Man Is bound to his 
owne heart, a 1696 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit . 118511 6x How 
much am I bound to God, that hath given me eyes. 179s 
Johnson Rambl. No. 901 P 7 He that is not yet hardened 
by custom. . thinks himself bound by his word. 1836 Fmouoe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 11 Whoever owned land, was bound 
to military service. 

0. With in/initivc : Compelled, obliged ; under 
necessity (esp. logical or moral) ; fated, certain ; 
also in Cl. S. determined, resolved (sc. to go, etc.). 

(In dialects tied is used in the same sense, as 1 That horse 
is tied to win ’.) 

c 1360 Song Deo Gratias in E. E. P. (1869) 129 A no^er is 
boun to begge his bred, c 1400 Destr. Trt*y 9474 pai were 
boun to gyffe bake, & the bent leue. 1338 Knox First Blast 
(Arb. ) 5 We in this our miserable age are Imunde to ad- 
monishc the world. 1607 Fletcher in Shaks. C. Praise 7a 
Speake, 1 am bound to ncare. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 5a 
P 3 We hold our selves in ( .ratitude bound to receive . . all 
such Persons. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas I. 9, 
I was bound to be pleased with the arrangements. x868 
Freeman Norm . Cotuj. 11 . App 587 The lioness was bound 
to bring forth only a single cub. 1883 Miss Be addon 
Ishmael v, Life is a waiting race, in which the best horse is 
bound to win. 

8. In comb. : Preceded by a sb. in instrumental 
relation, or by an adj. used adverbially, as hard-, 
love-, wind-, wood-bound ; often with reference to 
books, as cloth-, morocco-, parchment-bound ; full- 
bound, whole-bound, bound entirely in leather ; 
half-bound, having the back only, or back and 
corners, of leather, the rest of the binding being 
cloth or paper. Also Hidje-bound, Iron-bound, 
Weather-bound, q.v. 

1704 Loud. Gao. No. 4021/3 Iron and Wood-bound Cask, 
old Yards. Boats. 1733 Pope Pro/. Sat. x8x Who. .strains 
from hard-bound brains eight lines a year. 1847 Ld. G. 
IIentinck in Croher Papers (1884) III. xxv. 143, 800 grain- 
laden ships . . lying wind-bound . . in the gat of Gibraltar. 
1873 Kingsbury in Speaker’s Comm. , Song. Sol. vi. 19 The 
soul, is here the love. bound heart. x88x Mokley Cobden 
I. 6 His little parchment-bound diary of expenses. Book- 
seller's Cat at ., The plates whole bound in russiu, extra, 
gilt edges, the text half bound russia neat. 

9 . For m be bound, and other uses, see Bind v. 

H — Bond a. Subject to servitude, in bondage. 

Obs. [Due to the later, association of Bond with 
bonds and bound : cf. however sense 7 b, and 
Boundkn 2 b.l 

133a Hervet Xenophon’s Househ. (1768) 92 Bounde men 
haue as great nede to be comforted, .as other fre men. 1734 
Erskinr Princ . Sc. Law (1809) 113 All t)ie colliers in Scot- 
land, who were bound colliers at the time . • shall be free 
from their servitude. 


Bound (bound), v. 1 [f. Bound sbA ; not found 
before the end of 14th c. Cf. OF. bonner, now 
bomer med.L. bodittdre , bondre , bundare .] 

1 1 . trans. To set bounds to, limit ; to confine 
within bounds ; to mark 1 out) the bounds of. Obs. 

1393 Gower Com/. III. 103 Was [Asia] that time bounded 
so.Wner. .Nile, .fallcth In to the see Alexandrine. X3*3 Fite- 
herb. Surv. Prol., All these manors, .shulde be. .bounded 
and valued in euery parte. x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. F.pit. 
<161 s) 358 Caritick with his Britons, .were lastly chased and 
bounded by them from out all parts. 1803 Knolles Hist. 
Turks <1638) To Rdr., And with his word noundeth in the 
raging of the sea. 1803 Bingham Xenophon *35 Before they 
had parcelled, and bounded out the ground. 1887 Milton 
P. L. xii. 370 He shall, .bound his Reign With earth's wide 
bounds. 178a Falconer Shipwr. il aw In vain he . .bounds 
the distance by the rules of art. 
b. Jig. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 9x8 God . . hath al t hinge bounded. 

m Act 1 h s Phil 4 Mary viii. I 38 Such whose Right, 
or Interest is bounded or taken away. 1847 Anew. 
Lett, to Dr. Turner 19 The Apostles . . dia in their b 


dayes. .bound out that power which still we do call Episco- 
pacy. 1 690 Locke Hum. Und. l iv. f it KxercUe of his 
Faculties was bounded within the Ways, Modes, and No- 
tions of his own Country. B799 Mackintosh Bacon 4 Locke 
Wks. 1846 L 399 Such nets bound our researches in every 
part of knowledge. 1841 H. E. Manning Serm. u8s8> I. m. 
151 It makes a mil n . . bound himself about by hisown horison. 
1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. 3 His views were 
not bounded by any narrow ideas of expediency. 

f o. intr. To limit itself ; he limited. Obs. rare 
1703 Lucius Brit. 141 Nor bounds thy Praise to Albions 
narrow coast. 

m 2 . trans. To form the boundary of. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 73 Leclieum of the one hand, and 
Cenchnea of the other, do bound out and limit the said 
straights. x8ee-8e Hkylin Cosmegr. iil (1673' 1/1 Asia is 
bounded on the West, with the Mediterranean. 1804 W. 
Irving T. Tru v. I. 957 A line of blue hills chat bounded 
the landscape. 1879 Froudr Cm sar xxi. 351 He crossed 
the little river Rubicon, which bounded his province. 1884 
Bower & Scott l)e Bavy's Phaner. 4- Ferns 37 The cavity 
. . is . . bounded by the lateral walls of the neighbouring. . cells. 
+ b. To enclose, confine, contain ; also with in. 
1398 Shaks. John 11. i. 431 Whose veines bound richer blood 
thenLady Blanch T x6oo - Tr. 4rCr. iv. v. 199 My Mothers 
bloud Runs in the dexter checke, and this sinister Bounds 
in my fathers. 

8. intr. 7 *o bound on : to abut upon, adjoin. To 
bound with : to have the same boundaries as. 
arch. 

c 1370 Thynnp. Pride 4 Ltnvl. (1841' 10 These breeches I 
did bound on on either side. x8oi Holland Pliny 1 . 109 
Troos. .bounds on the coast oPHellespontus. t6aa Call is 
St at. Sowers { 1647)87 The Banks, .belong to the subject, 
whose lands do but and bound thereon. 1637 Earl Mon- 
mouth Romulus k Tarquin 241 Bounding upon madness 
it [melancholy] brings men to sublimity. 179a T. J kkfkkson 
Corr. 164 They bound on us between two and three thousand 
miles. 1838 Beveridge Hist. India HI. 269 Territories . . 
bounding with those of British India on the west. 
Bound (bound), v* [ad. Fr. bondir, which 
signified only to 1 resound 1 till the 15th c., when 
the meaning of to ' rebound, spring' fiist appears, 
perh. f. I, bombitdre to hum, f. bontbus a humming 
noise. (With the earlier Fr. sense cf quot. 1601 
in 1.)] 

+ 1 . To recoil, rebound. Obs. 

1893 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. ii 58. 1601 — All’s Wellu iii. 314 
Why these bals bound, thcr’s noise in it. 1639 G. Heehert 
Temple, A ssurance vii, Thou hast cast a bone which bounds 
on thee, and will not down thy throat. 

2 . intr. To Bpring upwards, leap ; to advance 
with leaps or springs : said both of inanimate anti 
animate objects. Also Jig. 

139a Shaks. Yen. 4 A don. 265 He leaps, he neighs, he 
hounds. 1399 Hen. V, 111. vii. 13 He bounds from 
the Earth, as if his entrayles were hay res. 1663 Butlkk 
Hud. 1. 1. 431 And yet so fiery he would bound, As if he 
grieved to touch the Ground. 171X Pope Temple F. 333 
Thro' the big dome the doubling thunder hounds. 1751 
Johnson Rambl. No. 167 r 6 Our hearts bound at tne 
presence of each other. 1798 Wordsw. T intern Abbey 69 
Like a roe I bounded o’er the mountains. 1816 Byron ( h. 
I/ar. ill. ii, The waves bound beneath me at, a steed That 
knows his rider. 1833 Lytton My Novel vi. vii. 390 She 
would . . bound forward. 

1 8 . trans. To make (a horse) leap. Obs. 

«S86 Warner Alb. Eng. viii. xxxviii. xqo Whether that he 
trots, or tumes, or bounds his barded Stecde. 1399 Siiaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii 146. 

Bound (bound), t/.3 Aphetic form of Abound. 

.568 T. Howkll Arb. Amide 72 If we bound in store : 
Commodities then offreth made a Salue fur euery sore. 
Bound (bound), vA rare, [variant of BnUN v.] 
rejl. To direct one’s course, intr. To go, lead. 

1396 Spenser F . Q . 1. x. 67 The way that does to heaven 
bow nd. x8ax Joanna Baillik Lady G. B. xiv, She ere 
stroke of midnight bell, Did bound her for that dismal ctIL 

Bound, obs. form ol Bond, Boon. 
Boundablo, a. [f. Bound v A + -able.] Ca p- 
ablc of being bounded or limited. 

1687 H. More Div. Dial iii. f 33 11713) 268 The Extremes 
themselves are boundable. 

tBou'nd&pe. Obs. [f. Bound sb.^ and v.i+-age.] 
a. The action of marking out the bounds or 
limits, b. The bounds taken as a whole; the 


compass, extent. 

1598 Man wood Lowes Forest xx. 8 9 (x6x^ 147 The bound- 
age of the Forest was then so great, .that it was almost im- 
possible for any man . . to liue within the daunger thereof. 
s6to Folk ingham Art oJSurv. 11. ii. 49 Boundage is the 
compassing and describing of Plots with their buttalls, 
metes, bounds and Coastage. 

f Bou'ndal. Obs . [f. Bound j£* + -al.] 
Bounds, limits. 


a 1870 Hacknt A bp. Williams 1. (1699) as Dr. Davenant 
. .kept him within tne even boundals of the cause. 
Boundanoe, aphetic f. Abundance, q.v. 
f Bou*ndant, a. Obs. [Erroneous form of 
Boundkn, q.vj a. Obligatory, b. Obliged. 

1849 Fuller Just Man’s Fun. 23 It is . . the boundant 
dntie of. .pious people. 1634 — Two Serm. Ep. Ded., Your 
Ladyships boundant Orator, Thomas Fuller. 

Boundary (bau nd&ri). Also 7 btmdnry. 
[f. Bound sbA + -art 1 B a.l That which serves to 
Indicate the bounds or limits of anything whether 
material or immaterial ; also the limit itself. 


x8a8 Bacon Sylva I 398 Corruption is a Re ci pro ca l! te 
Generation : And they Two, are as Natures two Termes or 
Bundariea. 1890 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxiiL (1693) 168 
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joyment by immoveable boundaries. i860 Tyndall Glac. l 
Vo. 43 The dote representing the boundaries of the ridges. 

b. altrib., as in boundary-dispute -tins, • mark , 
•treaty, -wail: also boundary-rider (Australia 
one who rides round the fences of a station, and 
repairs them when broken. 


i>80 A Lawrence Official Deep. la 7. M. Clayton, 1 have 
said nothing about the *boundary-dutputes of Nicaragua 
and her neighbours. 184a H. E. Manning Sent. 11848 1. 
xii. 167 He that lives on a dubious ‘boundary-line. 1875 
Jowktt Plato ed. a) V. 180 The boundary line which parts 
the domain of law from that of morality. 1878 Monlev 
Diderot 198 The reign of truth was hindered by tne artificial 
•boundary-marks. 1830 Cari.yle in For. Kev. 4 Coni. Mite. 
V. 03 These were fair conditions of a •boundary-treaty. 
1864 Thiol. Rev. Mar. is Detween science and theology .. 
it is impossible to build a * boundary-wall. 

Bound •bailiff. A name given by Blackstone 
to the sheriff's officer in explanation of the vulgar 
term Bom-bailiff, q.v. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. I. 346 The sheriff being answer- 
able for the misdemesnors of these bailiffs, they are there- 
fore usually bound in a bond for the due execution of their 
office, and thence are called bound-bailiffs, 
t Bounde. Obs. [vor. of Bond jrA 2 ] A hus- 
bandman, peasant, serf. 

c 13x0 Seuyn Sag. 58a Kanst thou me telle gode bounde 
Whi hit is so short wering? c 1330 Art A, 4 Merl. 37 Tho 
that the bounde y-seighe this. Anon lie start for diol y-wis. 

Bounded . Ixiunded >, ppL a. [f. Bound*;. 1 -*- -bd.] 
That has bounds or limits ; that has its limits 
marked. Also with instrumental sb., as in horizon - 
bounded '. + b. (quot. 1685, American.) ? Marked 
so as to serve for a boundary. Oh. 

c 1600 Jab. I. Soun. in Farr's S. P. 11848' 1 The bounded 
waves, and fishes of the seas. 1683 Col. Rec. Penn. I. 128 
Such as Cutt or fall Marked or bounded trees. 1736 Burke 
Sub/. 4 B. Wks. 1843 1. 43 Progression . . alone can stamp 
on bounded objects the character of infinity. x8xa Byron 
Ch. /tar. 1. xxxi, Immense horizon- 1 wunded plains succeed. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. xlvi, O I*ove, thy province were 
not large, A bounded field. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 1. 16 
Bounded surfaces are limited by one or more closed lines. 
O. fig. Limited, circumscribed. 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 221 The bounded level of our mind. 
28*7 Hall am Const. Hist. (1876) 11. x. 355 A king of Eng 
land could succeed only to a bounded prerogative. 1863 
M. Arnold tss. Crit. i. 118651 14 In some directions Burke’s 
view was Ixiunded. 

t Bounded, improperly for Bound, Bodndbn. 
1586 Fkrnk Bias. Centric Ep. Ded., The author tHeruf 
(as he is specially bounded) shall stand. 1636 Hkywood 
Challenge Li. Wks. 1874 V. 13 What bounded sendee have 
you ever done my beauty Y a 1711 Ken Ifymnar. Wks. 
I73i 11. 85 Thou. .dost, .keep the Tempter bounded in his 
chain. 18x9 Ckarhk '/’ of Hall vii. 344 To this fair vision I, a 
bounded slave, Time, duty, credit, honour, comfort gave. 

t Bou'ndedly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Bounded 
ppl.a. * -L\\] Within certain limits only, finitely. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 156 Gods making a bound- 
ed ly perfect world, from his unboundedly perfect power. 

Bomdedneas (bairndidnes). [f. as nrec. + 
-nehn.J The quality of being bounded ; limited 
extent or range. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk A Selv. 65 Its [the world’s] bound- 
edness . . arising unavoidably from its very kind. . 2793 
Southey Lett. Spain 11799) 57 A mountainous track is well 
adapted for moonlight ny tne boundedness of its scenery. 
x88o M. Arnold in 19M Cent. 647 The boundedness and 
backwardness of their spirit. 

Bouden (baundSn), ppl. a. [The fuller form 
of Bound ppl. aP f. Bind v ., q.v. for Forms.] 

+ 1. » Bound, in literal senses : Made fast by tie, 
band, or bar; tied, fastened, clamped. Obs. 

c 1315 Coer dc L. 5133 Uounden coffres, and gret males. 
c 2335 E. E. A llit. P. B. 333 Both boskez & bourez A wcl 
bounden penez. X373 Barbour Bruce vii. 115 Ane of thame 


upon his hals A mekill bundyn weddir bare. i]jh Wyclif 
Gen. xliL 35'l'hei founden in the mouth of the sackis boundun 

-0-4 I D l/t. I.* „ 4 TL. — 


3. Under obligation, legal or moral; obliged, 
compelled, enforced, arch . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19117 pou es vnder and Par-In bunden. 
IS47 hi Net vminster Cartul. (1878) 316 Thabouebounden 
Kychard TynrelL 180a R. Langford Introd. Trade to6 
The above bounden Thomas Abbot 187a Lidoon Elem. 
Relig. L 19 Here God is represented as the bounden Com- 
panion of a man's life. 

4. Under obligation on account of favours re- 
ceived ; obliged," beholden, indebted ( to ). Also as 
quasi-jA (obs\ The usual modem sense. 


iii. 99, 1 am much bounden to your Maiesty. x6ai Bolton 
Stat. irel. (an. a8 Elia.) All us your most bounden and obe- 


3. fig. A limiting, confining, or restricting. 
aMHisaoN Wks* L Q 09 Neither is it. .any straight nine 
or bounding of Gods Spirit. sCgffta Burton Diary (1898) 
HI. 3x6 This is n bounding of our power. 

Bounding (bau-udiq), vbl. sbP [f. Bound «/. 2 ] 
A leaping or springing, esp. in an elastic way. 

. '*.* 7 . Markham Cat>al. 11. 109 It fortifies a horse exceed- 
ingly in his bounding* and hie salts, syta Addison Sfett. 
No. 331 P 6 His (Satan's] buunding over the Walls of Para- 
dise. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine y 1789) Ggiv, The bound- 
ing of a flat stone thrown horizontally into the water. 1841 
Macaulay Comic Dram. Rest or., Ass. (1854) 11. 969/e Amidst 
the bounding of champagne corks. 

Bounding vbau-ntliq', ppl. a . 1 ff. Bound*;. 1 
+ -ing 'That bounds, or forms a boundary to. 
1303 Shahs. Lucr. 1119 A gentle flood .. the bounding 
hanks overflows. 1989 Burns Banks of frith Ii, Where 


dient subjects. 164a T. Taylor Cod's Judeem. 1. 1. vi. o hanks overflows. 1789 Burns Banks of Frith Ii. When 
He is the more bounden and beholden to him. 1763 n. bounding hawthorns gaily bloom. 1830 Tennyson in Mem. 
Walpole Otranto iv. 64, I am bounden to your charily. x vii, Thro' circles of the bounding sky. 1881 Max well Electr, 


>•54 Thackeray Newomes xvi, Why ueed we be bounden 
to others I 

6. esp. in phr. bounden duty. So occas. also 
discipline , obedience. 

(A curious corruption bound and duty is occasionally found. ) 

1330 Palsc.r b.p. Ded. 5 My most bounden duetic to obey. 
* 339 Bk. Com. Prayer. Cowman. Serv We besechc the to 
accept this our bounden duty and scruice. 1963 Siiutk 
A nhit. A ij b, I according to my bound and duety shall pray 
to God for your long hie and prosperous Raygne. 2702 
Loud. Can. No. 3751/^ Our bounden Duty, .to Your Majesty. 
2833 Hr. Mahuneau Mamk. Strike iv 45 It was his 
bounden duty to accept the office. 1844 8. Maitland Dark 
Ages Introd. in Many more hud . . departed from their 
bounden discipline. 

+ Bounden, a , corruptly for Bound ppl . <*.* 2. 

x8sx Joanna Uaillik Met. Leg Colum. xxix, W ere bounden 
for their course. 

t Bon ndenly, adv. Obs. rare- l . [f. prcc. + 
-LY -.] According to bounclen duty. 

2383 tr. Oc Ain's Serm. Ep. Ded. (L.) Your ladishippes 
daughter, most bonndenly obedient. 

Bounder (baundai), sb. Also 6 bowndor, 7 
boundier. [f. Bound v. 1 + -Kit 1 : but see sense 4 ] 

I. 1. One who sets or marks out bounds or 
limits, lit. and fig. 


moneys. 1856 Loncf. Beowulf’s Exp. Heart 56 The tnen 
shoved off. .tne bounden wood [Beow. 438 wudu bundennej. 

t b. Pregnant. Obs. Cf. Bound ppl. a.- 1 b 

ri 400 Destr. Troy 23718 Ho boundyn with borne with ]>e 
bold Pirrus. 

f c. Of notes in music : Connected by a bind. 

1600 Dovland Omitkop. Micro l. 40 The Accidents of 
•impfe Notes, .are also the Accidents of the bounden Notes. 
2. Made fast in bonds or in prison. Also os 
quasi -sb. arch. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23103 He . . |»at sale Boru Jx 5 bunden 
folk o bale. 2388 Wyclif Isa. xlii. 7 That thou schuldest 
lede out of closing togidere a boundun man. a 1333 F* 1 ™ 
Desput. Purgatory (1829) 133 Thou hast, .brought out thy 
bounden prisoners out of (he pit. 1778 Bp. 1 o>wth On Isa. 
(ed. 13) 384 notes. The proclaiming of perfect liberty to the 
bounden. 2870 Tennyson Pelleas 4 Ett. 306 Her knights 
. .thrust him bounden out of door, 
b. fig. In bondage, subject, arch. (Cf. Bond.) 

C1480 Ragman Roll in Had. E.P. P. 75 Ye so bowendyn 
han mayd hym and so thrall. 1306 Spenser Hymn Beauty 
981 That I her bounden thrall byher may Hue. x8so Scott 
Abbot xxx vii, Make me your bounden slave for ever. 

to. Tied with the bonds of matrimony. Obs. 

14x6 Avdelay Poems (2844)6 For thou art boundon. go 
were thou goo. c 1430 How wise man , etc. 233 in Had. E. 
P. P. I. 273 Laddys that ar bundyn . . That can not rewle 
ther wy ves iry]L 


who. .is the Bounder of all things. 

f 2. One who occupies a district bounding an- 
other, a borderer. Obs. 

254s Udall Erasm. Apophtk. 105b, Hie bordreers or 
bounders inhabityng round about any place are called in 
greke An^uctvomc. 

t3. One who occupies a ‘ bound* or tract of 
tin-ore ground. See Bound sb . 1 3 c. ? Obs. 

270a Lend Gas. No. 3773/1 The humble Address of the 
Landlords, Bounders, Adventurers, and Miners, within the 
County of Comwal. 1708 Ibid. No. 4458/1 The Owners, 
Bounders, Adventurers, .concerned in 1 in. .at Truroe. 

II. 4. A limit, a boundary ; a landmark : prob. 
a corruption of Bounduhk [cf. border j, taken as 
bounder 1 that which bounds \ arch, or dial. 

2303 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 304 The howse . . and tha 
bowndor therof^ 2364 Grindal Fun. Serm. Wks. (2843) 37 
They . . only budded it for a bounder and for a testimony. 
*59 ® Stow Surv. xxxiii. (1603) *93 The Postcs there placed 
as a Bounder. 2629 J. King Serm. 14 Mine old age,- for 
that is the bounder of nature. x6aa-6s Heylin Cosntogr. 
11. 116821 135 The River Ob, the East Bounder of Russia. 
2639 tin athw ait A read. Pr. 139 From the fiowry boundicis 
of m* Empire. 2839 Stonkhousk A x holme 64 The inquisi- 
tion of 1 the bounder' of Hatfield Chase, taken in 1607.. 2833 
Whitby Gloss., Bounders, landmarks or boundaries, fences. 
6 . Altrib. and Comb., as bounder-mark , -stone. 
2666 Peramb. Dauby in Atkinson P ravine. Dauby (1863) 
The exact distance between each bounder mark and other. 
1634 Wither Emblemes 161 The bounder-stones held sacred 
heretofore. 1673-3 Comrer Comp. Temple (1703) 567 To 
seize on his Neighbour's Field, or remove his Bounder- 
stone. 1863 Atkinson P ravine. Danby, Bounder-ston/s , 
upright stones, .serving to mark limits or boundaries. 

t Bou nder, V. Obs. [f. prcc,] To bound. 

2636 AC Riding Rec. IV. 51 A place boundering on Holtby. 
2997 Bkwick Brit. Birds 1. 393 The chin and upper part of 
the neck are yellow, bounderetl by a black line. 

t Boirnderor. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -KB 1 .]- 
Bounder sb. 1. 

16x0 Holland Camden * s Brit. 1. 156 If any man would.. 
accuse me as a false bounderer and surveior. 

+ Boundiiy, *;. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bound sb . 1 
+ -fy.] trans. To set bounds to ; to confine. 

*59® Sylvester Du Bartasn. iii. l (1641) 145/1 Untill this 
Day. .Within straight lists thou hast been boundifi'd. 

t Bounding, vbl. sb> Obs . [f. Bound v. ] ] 

1. The action of forming or mancin^ a limit of, 
or setting up a boundary to. Also with out. 

iWaAetssHen, VIII, xvii. ft 7 The. .meting and bound- 
ing of the said fourth Part of the said Woods. 260s Carf.w 
! Cornwall 136 When a Myne is found. .the first discouerer 
. .at the foure corners of his limited proportion, digeeth vp 
three Tories, and the like (if he list) on the sides, which they 
terme Bounding. 1624 Raleigh Hist, World il 87a In 
bounding out their proper lands. 

2. Abuttal, marching; boundary. 

sign Hulobt, Bowndynge or buttynge of thre fieldes ioyn- 
ynge together. 2703 DeT'oe Orix. Power People in Msec. 
159 Buttinn and Boundings of Land. 1790 G. Hvombi 
Barbados 6 The buttings and boundings of several tene- 
ments near this bay. 


xvii, Thro* circles of the bounding sk y. 1882 M ax well Elect r, 
4 Magu. I. 17 The region has one bounding surface, 
t d. \h ith on : Bordering on. Obs. 

1397 Warner Alb. Eng., Aineidoe 317 A part of Thrace 
called Cressa, bounding on Mygdonia. 2600 Holland Livy 
xxvii. xxx. 691 e, A citie. .bounding upou the Ocean. 

Bounding (btiu ndiq), ppl. a.* [f. Bound v. s •*• 
-ing ~.] That bounds, leaps, or springs. Aho fig. 

421667 Cowley Gnatness Wks. 1710 11. 746 Playing at 
Nuts and Bounding Stones, with little Syrian and Moorish 
Boys, u 1700 Dhydrn Ceyx * Alcyone, tables 363 Then 
o’er the bounding Billows shall we fly. 2783 Cowplr Task 
vi. 327 Tlie bounding fawn, that darts across the glade. 
*®37 M ah kyat Dog-Fiend xxiv, With what a bounding 
heart did (lie) step into the buat I 2884 Daily News 2 Apr. 
5/1 The days of a bounding revenue have not come back. 
Hence Bou ndiugly adv. 

2838 Monthly Mag. 524 Away the bark bonndingly goes. 

Boundless (buu*»dlcg), a. [f. Bound sb* r 
-LESH.J Without bounds or limits; illimitable; 
unbounded, unlimited. 

239a No-body 4 Some-b. (2878) 288 He. . Fills all the bound- 
less country with applause. 239s Shake. Rom. 4 Jut. 11. ii. 
233 M y bounty is as bound lesse as the Sea. a i6a$ Flktuikr 
Mad Lover iv. i. 16 She is a Princes and by that rule bound- 
les. 2730 Johnson Rambl. No. 55 p6 With a boundlass pro- 
fusion of compliments, a 2796 Burns Farew. Elisa, Bound- 
less oceans roaring wide. 2848 Macaulay Hut. Eng. 1. 
450 A boundless command of the rhetoric in which the 
vulgar express hatred and contempt, a 2839 — ibid. V. 562 
The Revolution opened to the Churchills a . . boundless 
prospect of gain. 

Hence Bouirdleaaly adv., and BoirndleasneM. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 22 God. .is houndlcsly far 
and wide of me. 28.3 Byron Age of Jhonze xiv, Blood and 
treasure boundlessly were spilt. 

a 2629 Daniel Loll. Hist Eng. (1626)107 Their bound- 
lessnes came to be brought within some limits. 268a Nor- 
ris Hieroclts 99 The boundlessness of desire. 2834 J. 
Abbott Napoleon 1 1855) I. xxiv. 374 She also knew the bound- 
lessness of bis ambition. 

Botrndly, a. rare- 1 , f Subject to bounds, 
finite : the opposite of boundless. Or ? Bounden. 

2827 Kkatk Sleep 4 Poetry 209 O ye. .Whose rongregated 
majesty so fills My boundly reverence, that 1 cannot trace 
Your hallow’d names in this unholy place. 

BoirndneM. [f. Bound pa. pplo. of Bind.] 
The condition of being hound or under obligation. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Util. Philos, viii. 144 This bound- 
ness of us to duty. 

t Bou ndsome, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bound sb 1 1 
+ -HOMK.1 Held within bounds, finite. 

. i6 7 * N. Fairfax Bulk 4 ■ Selv. 15 The nnalosy that in 
between us, and oilier timesome and btmndsome beings. 


2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 ■ Selv. 15 The analosy that in 
between us, and oilier timesome and btmndsome beings. 

tBon ndure. Obs. [f. Bound sb . 1 + -ubk. Cf. 
closure, seizure J A bounding or limiting, limit- 
ation ; limit or bound. Cf. Boundkk sb. 4. 

2634 Earl Monm. tr. Beutivogiio 458 Large boundeur* 
were restored to the Townn of Breda etc. 1633 60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 378/1 The boundure of that which is 
limited. 2634 Sir 1 . Herbert Trav. 354 The boundure 
of Alexander's march into India being in the tract obscure. 
Boune, obs. f. Boon, and Bound a. piepured. 
Boung, Boungle, obs. ff. Bung, Bunulk. 
[Bouning (Mats.) error for bouuing * Bowing. 
e 2400 A Pol. Lollards 63 A 1 bouuing doune.] 

Bouzmy, var. of Bunny, Obs., a swelling. 
Bounteous (baurnttes), a. Forms ; 4' 5 bon- 
tyrous, bounty veus, bountevoua(e, -euous(e, 

5 bontyvese, bonteuous, bountyuoua, suterl. 
bounteest, 6 bountuous, 5- bounteous. [ME. 
bontyvous, bountevous , f. OF. bowtif, bontive bene- 
volent, full of goodness (f. bonti goodness; sec 
Bounty) + -oua. Afterwards altered so as to 
appear f. bounti. Bounty •¥• -ous.] 

1. Of persons or agents: Full of goodness; in 
modem use, always : Full of goodness to others, 
beneficent ; generously liberal, munificent. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus t. 883 Ne y neuere now a more 
bounteuouse Of her astate. *413 Lydg. Pylgr. Some v. xiv. 
79 We thanken the . . Of thy full bounteous benyuolence. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes aa Be bonteuous to alle 
thoos that seke sciences. s$s6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2532) 
19 b, His bountuous liberalite and mercy. 2603 Shakb. 
Macb. 111. i. 98 Euory one According to the gift which 
bounteous Nature Hath in him clos’d. 2606 — Ant, 4 Cl. 
iv. u. 10 Lets to night Be bounteous at our Meale. >68x 
Drvdkn Abe. frAchit. 879 Colleges on bounteous Kings 
depend. 2730 Pore Hor. Sat. u. iL 60 Oyl, tho* it stink, 
they drop by drop impart, But sowse the cabbage with a 
bounteous heart 173B Wesley Hymn * Come Holy Spirit,* 
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Thou bounteous Source of oil pur Storm, ilfi R. Eli.it 
C at alius uiv. at Worn in bounteous meet, 
t b. Of prowess; Valiant: see Bounty i b. Obs. 
<11440 Sir Degress 111 The knyghtus . . ill tMUella no 
hountyveus. c i4t Mytt. (18891 iil 959 ' 11 m boon* 
iresi, and the buldot under tianer brj'th. 

2. Of things: Proceeding from bounty; gene- 
rously or freely bestowed, ‘liberal’, plentiful, ample 
in sire or amount, abundant. 

154a Udai.i. hratw. Appphth 34V a, To bee honoured with 
ino-ic high ft bounteous rewarded x6f* Dkydbn Vtrg. 
Georg. 1. 948 The promis'd Blessing of a Humiieou* Crop. 
1751 Johnson Ram hi, No. 1K1 P 4 The consequence* which 
such n bounteous allotment tin a lottery] would have pro- 
duced. 1790 Cowraa Wad 1* 09 To accept the bounteous 
price. 184a Tknnykon Gardened* Ii. 138 The bounteous 
wuve of such a breast Ah never pencil drew. 1878 Moruy 
Diderot II. 68 The land where production has been so 
noble, so bounteous, xo superb. 

Bounteously, adv. [f. prec. -f -r.v 2.] In 
a bounteous manner; with generous liberality; 
munificently ; freely, plentifully, largely, amply. 

1931 Elvot Got*. u xx, Ye may . . bounteously rewarde 
me. 1990 Spenser Muiokot. 151 Feeding vjpon their plea- 
sures bounteouslic. 1601 shahs. TwtL N. 1. u. 59, 1 prethee 
(and lie pay thee bounteously) Conceals me what 1 am. 
01849 Drums, ok Hawth. Bibliotk . Edinh. Lectori Wk*. 
(1711 1 99a Great spirits, learn to forget what they boun- 
teously bestow, a 1843 Sou they Inscript, xxxv. Wlcs. 111. 
x J3 Never had benignant nature shower'd More bounteously 
. . Her choicest gifts. x86o Tyndall Glac. 184 The glorious 
light.. was poured bounteously over crags, and snows. 

BOU'nteonSMM. [f. as prec. 4 - -nebs.] The 
quality of being bounteous or liberal ; liberality, 
in un iti uence. 

ci 440 l* romp. Pm re. 46 Hontyvasnerae (1499 bountyuous- 
nei.se J mun(ficentia % hhcralitas. c 1485 Utgfy My st. (1882/ 
111. 9*19 Heyll, prynse of bovntyow«.ncs»e I 1971 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 1 1 A signe of hys bounteouseness in 
watering the land with seasonable raytra. s6u H. Vaughan 
Siifjr Stint . 151 Poor her Iks drink and praise thy bounteous- 
ness. 185s Mma Vongk Cameos (18771 111. xv. xa6 Warwick 
occupied the chief place in the eyes of the nation, from his 
exceeding bounteousnes* to the poor. 

Bouateth, -ith (bi/ntej>). north, dial. [app. 
a. OF. bontet, buntet (bunti jO, the earlier ( 1 1 - 
lath c.) form of botUi, whence Bounty (cf. poor- 
tith , dainUth , faith). But the word is known 
only since the 15 th c. (in later times only in 
Scotch), so that its historical connexion with the 
OF. word is not illustrated.] 

A gift of bounty ; gratuity, reward ; a gift stipu- 
lated for in addition to money wages. Cf. Bounty a b. 

c 1440 York Most. xv. 116 For I haue herde declared .. 
That bountith afthr rewarde. 1593 Douglas /Kneit xir. vi. 
X97 This is the bounteth [*». r. bontay] thay sal bare away. 
1994 Ramsay Trad. Mist. <(7331 II. 194 Saw ye Jenny Net- 
tle . . Her fee and bountith in her lap. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy 
xxiv, Upon my wage, board-wage, fee, and bountith. 1894 
H. Mills* Scents 4 Let- xi. U057) x68 He will not away 
from us without his bountith. 

Bountiad (bauntid),/^/. < 1 . [f. Bounty + -kd.] 
Supported or assisted by bounties. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 1- 5*4 The «igbty-five 
ships, .bountied as the English are, will require a sacrifice 
of twelve hundred and eighty-five thousand livres a year. 

Bonntifdl (buuntiiiih, a. ff. Bounty + -pul.] 

1. Of persons : Full of, or abounding in, bounty ; 
graciously liberal, generous. Lady Bountiful , a 
character in Farqu bar’s Beaux' Stratagem ( 1707 ) : 
sirtoe used for the great (or beneficent) lady in a 
neighbourhood. 

9908 Fisher Whs. (1876) 179 Thy mercy is . . so grate and 
bountefull to wretched synners. a 1977 Sir T. Smith 
Commw. Eng.' 1609' 97 Higher sionvacke. and bountifuller 
liberality Uiait others. 1996 Shakh. 1 Hen. IV, 111. L 168 
A worthy gentleman . . as boumifull as Mynes of India. 
1771 Junius Lett. IvL 294 How much easier it is to be 
generous than just, and. .men are sometimes bountiful who 
aie not honest. 1819 Scott Pauls Lett . 1x839) xx Those 
facts . . affect you as a Lady Bountiful 1830 Macaulay 
Southeys Coltoq., Ess. (1854) ,0 9/* he (the magistrate] 

ought 10 be. .a Lady Bountiful in every pariah, a Paul Pry 
in every house, Buckle Civiiis. ill 14a The richest 

countries were those in which nature was most bountiful 

2. Of things : Characterised by bounty, abund- 
antly yielding ; also, ample, abundant, plenteous. 

1938 Siarkky England 77 Our mother the ground ye so 
plentuouM and bountyful. 160s Shahs. Alls Well n. IL t$ 
That's a bountifull answere that fits all questions, i860 
Tyndall i. I 97. 007 A bountiful fire of pine logs was made. 
1889 Month. Exam. a6 Jan. 5/3 Soil so bountiful that one 
days labour Is sufficient to procure three days* living. 

Btmntifjnlly (bauntifSli). **d». [f, prec. + -lt*.] 
In a bountiful manner ; with generous liberality, 
munificently, plentifully, amply. 

1980 Hollyband Treat. Fr. long, Largsment, largely, 
botintifullie, liberally, abundantly. HQ Fssls K. Emm. /, 
And in my hall shall bountifully feeoT^ 1611 Biblb e Cor. 
ix. 6 Ha which soweth bountifufly, shall reape bountifully. 
1709 Land. Gas. No. 6373^9 To provida so bountifully far 
instructing them. 1839 Mar a vat OUa Podr. iii, The fruits 
of the earth, so bountifully bestowed. 

Bouwtiftilutll (bauntifiilnde). [f. prec. + 
-jnws.1 The quality of being bountiful ; generous 
liberality, bounteousness. 

1489 Caxton Feytes 0/ A. v. xxl. 66 The whiche for ex- 
ample of hys bountefhlnes we soo often remembre. 1998 
Act 1 Eli*, iv. 1 99 The Queen, .of her abundant Grace and 
Bountifalnsss, is pleased, etc. s86n F. Ham. HinduPhitee. 


7 To give praise for the love and boun^ftdneae of 
eiful Father. 

Obt. (exc. a# an archaisih). 
mTY ♦ -#UtAi).J Bounteousness. 

JSkbnsrr F. Q. il X. e How shall fraile pen. .Conceive 
t eovecaine glory apd great bountyhed I i6ei Ams* 
uuxtN Annot. Ps. cxxxvl 1 The mercy or boumlhed which 
hre receive! h. (1864 Temple Bor Dec. 43 r The glorious 
dead Who have (eft us their grace and their bountihead.| 

t Soun tints, bountenes. Obi. rare , Bonnte- 
ousnese. [Rut the standing of the word is iuseeui e : 
the first instance may be bounleuti j tlic second 
may l>e an error of the press.] 
ijit Act 1 Hen. PHI, xix. Praam., The goodnes bounte- 
nes Hbemlltie favour, .by his Highnes shewed. 1630 Hamms* 
Meet. Hist. 176 Soundness [iwted. 177 bountiful lie*]. 

Bountlng, obs. form of Bunting. 

Boil&tra# {Sc. bjinlr#). [? A variant of Bouur 
thkjc ; or a distinct word ^ bound-tree, f. Bound sb. 
from being planted to mark boundaries.] 

Common name in Scotland of the Elder-tree. 
Also attrib , as in bountree gun. 

iSbi Blackw. Mag. Aug. (Jam. 1 Buuntry-guns are formed 
of the elder Dee, the soft pith being taken out. 184B Proe. 
Berus. Nat. Club II. vi. 965 The Ash and the Bountree 
were also observed. 

Bounty (bcurnti). Forms : 4 bunte, bwnto, 

4 6 bonte, bounte, bountee, 5 bount, bownte, 
5-6 bontie, 6 Sc. bontaj, 6-7 bountie, -ye, 6- 
bounty. [a. OF. bontet L. benitdt-em goodness.] 
fl. Of persons: Goodness in gcneial, worth, 
virtue; in fl. virtues, excellences; also excellent 
condition, nigh estate. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10086 pis leuedi Ido. pat buntea in htr 
bar sa fele. 1379 Barbour Bruce 11. 48 Neuir. .man sa hard 
sted as wes he, Hurt eftirwart com to sic bounte. cxs86 
Chaucer Clerhos 7 \ 359 Publissched was the bounte of nir 
name . . in many a regioun. c 1440 Partouope 4595 Bount, 
mercy, and eke mckenesse. 1489 Caxton Chas. Gi. 038 
Thou knowest what I haue doon for the bounte that is in 
the. 19x3 Douglas AEneis xui. il 159 The gret Enee 
Quhilk in excelland vertu and bonte Excedyt all the rema- 
nent a far way. 16*3 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove 
Wlu. (17111 137 He is only the true and cMoniial Bounty, 
so is He the only essential and true Beauty. 

t b. Warlike prowess, valour ; rarefy, a deed 
of valour. Obs. 

c 1330 A mis 4 A mil. 5 Twoo barons of grete bounte. 1379 
Baruour Brute 111. 139 He thocht. .To do ane owtrageoUss 
bounte. a 1400 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 3 Off alio he worid the 
beste knight Off biaute and of bounte. e 1430 Syr Conor. 
9828 His bountie fel fast to ground. 1189 Caxton Paris 4 
V. aa Wliat honour is comen to me by hys prowesse and by 
his bounte. e 1930 La Berners Arthur 943 For he is the 
chefe flotire of bounte in all maner of ehyvalry. 

1 2 . Of things : Good quality or property, worth, 
excellence, virtne. Obs. 

c 1300 Bckct xojx Gold ne passeth nojt in Bounte so 
moche Leode. c 13x4 Guy IVarw. (A) 835 He schal bring 
to pe turment bat day . . a stede of gret bounte. c 1490 
Lonxlicii Grail xlvii. ei Kamalot . . was of swechc bownte 
that mile kinges weren crowned pere wkerle. 19x3 l.n. 
Bernbus Frous. II. Pref., The bountie of the same crony- 
cles, in whom are conteygned the warres of these parties. . 
encorageth me. 1931 Elvot Gov. ii. vil <1557* xaa Norysh- 
vng meates and drynkes in a sycke body doe lose their 
bountee. isos Wyrlky A r morte 159 By lus coursers boun- 
tie sir Hue Clhatelon Was savd. 

1 3 . Kindness, beneficence ; an act of kindness, 
a good turn (sometimes ironical ). Obs. 

a xjoo Cursor M. 19501/9 Quar-for . . To pis dedman bat 
hight als bou, Ne dosjbou grace o bunte nanf 1330 R. 
Brunnb Chrtm. 966 For Edward gode dede pe Baliol did him 
mede a wildted bounte. r 1386 Chaucer Pen. T. P 451 Agayn 
wikked dede of his enemy, he shal doon hym bountee. 
c 149s Meriiu xxl v8x And she hym asked what bounte it 
was that she hadde hym don. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
x6o/s He remembryd euyl the bountee that he did to hym. 
169s Proc. Parliament No. 99. 1407 Christ came tlie necr- 
est to him [Peter] in a miraculous bounty. 

4 . Goodness shown in giving, gracious liberality, 
munificence : usually attributed to God, or to the 
great and wealthy, who have it in their power to 
gi\e largely and liberally. 

a 1300 Cursor PL 9531 To quam ilkan be gaf sum-thin* 
Of his might and of nis bounte. a <4 ge Km. do la Tour 
(s868) 137 For her bounte and goodnesse. Cod hath shewed 
mani miracles for her. 194a Udall Erasm. Apophih. 9x5a, 
Bountie and largesse is befallyng for kynges. 197a Gcobon 
Sch. Abuse (Arh) 40 The honourable bountye of a noble 
minds. s6xx Dbkker Roar. Girle Wka 1873 III. i^x When 
bounty spreades the table, faith t'were sinne tat going oOif 
lhankes should not step in. safe Johnson RambFUo. 17 P4 
Every other satisfaction which the bounty of Providence 
has scattered over life. 1839 Thirlwall Greece V 11. 907 
The royal liberality of his nature, which delighted in acts of 
bounty. 1896 Frovob Hist Eng. (1838) 1 . iv. 309 Many of 
these people, .were dependent on his bounty. 

b. An act of generosity, a thing generously be- 
stowed ; a boon, gift, gratuity. 

c xspo O. E. Misc.jS For W*6 gnat* bunte bet ore lord 
ye[>. 1397 Langl. P. PI. B. xiV. x 50 Men doth hym other 
bounte, Jyueth hym a cote abottyhis couenounte. 19x3 
Douglas .tineis vw. Prol 140 Sumqlangis] for thar bonty or 
bone. 160s Return fr. P amass. 11. 1 . (Arb ) at Here is. .fours 
pence your due, and eight pence my bounty. 1679-88 Seer 
Serf. M. Chat. II * % be. II. (1851) 68 To Co»3 Monica 
KJngwel), bounty 4x00 o a *y§g Da Fox Vey. Routed 
World (1840) sox, I gave a largess or bounty of five dollars 
a man. 1878 Moautv Diderot I. 089 The Si 
a handsome bounty to the bargain. 


BouQi nraiN. 

A. eef, A gift bestowed by the sovereign per- 
sonally, or by the state. 

1708 Royal ProtL in Load. Gat, No. 4304/1 All such Sea- 
men, .shall Receive as our free Gift and Royal Bounty, the 
respective Rewards and Allowances following. 

8» Queen Amtds Bounty : s.e quota. 

1704 Off. Notice in Loud. Go*. No. 4077/4 The Governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the 
Maintenance of the Poor Clergy. S707 Ibid. No. 4393/3 A 
General Court of. .the Bounty of Queen Anne. 1768 Black- 
btonr Comm. I. e86 To this end she granted her royal 
charter, .whereby all the revenue of first-fruits and teuths 
is vested in trustees for ever, to form a perpetual fluid for 
the augmentation of poor livings. This is usually called 
queen Anne's bounty. 

b. A gratuity given to recruits on joining the 
army or navy ; also as a reward to soldiers. 

1700 Royal Prod, in Loud. Gat. Na 3891/9 Such who shall 
Desert any of Our Ships of War, in Order to obtain Our 
intended Bounty. s8n Bloomfield Rural T. 4x809) 39 
Employment fail'd, and poverty was come; The Bounty 
tempted me. 1833 Makbyat P. Simple (1863) xxp On his 
arrival at Gibraltar, he had been offered and nad received 
the bounty. <873 Act 36 4* 97 Fxf. Lcxvli. |8 Out of any 
bounty or pay receivable by him. 

o. A sum of money paid to merchants or manu- 
facturers for the encouragement of some particular 
bianch of industiy. 

1710 W. Wood Surv. Trade 150 Whatever shall be paid 
the Northern Colonies as a Bounty at first, to enter heartily 
and chearfully upon the doing of this. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. N. 1. l xi. 907 In 1688 was granted the Parliamentary 
bounty upon the exportation of com. Ibid. 11. rv. v. 99 
Bounties are sometimes called premiums. 18x7 IIasinutun 
I n Pari. Deb. 769 The evils . . arising from creating manu- 
factures by means of a bounty from Government. 189a 
M Culloch Diet. Comm. 1955 The existing bounties (draw- 
backs' on refined British colonial sugar are specified in the 
zi ft xa Viet. c. 97. 

d. transf and fig. A premium or reward. 

186B M. Pattibon Aeadem . Org. 6a Scholarships . . are 
become a bounty upon a privileged species of education. 
s886 Morlky Crit. Mist. I no The grandson of William 
Penn proclaimed a bounty of fifty dollars for the scalp of a 
female Indian, and three times as much for a male. 

0. Attrib. and Comb., as bounty-money ; bounty- 
broker (see quot.) ; bounty-fed, supported and 
encouraged by bounties; bounty -Jumper, U.S. 
(see quot.) ; bountyleaa, without bounty. 

sfidqSALAin Daily Tel. 9 Aug., A "bounty-broker is simply 
a crimp, or what the recruiting sergeants in Charles-xtreet, 
Westminster, call a 1 bringer '. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 781/x 
A countervailing duty upon * bounty-fed sugar. 1879 Hus- 
Cl NEON Hist. D. S. 306 Bringing into the service many 
<# bounty-jumpen»’..wbo enlisted merely for money, and 
soon deserted to enlist again. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Sept., His 
conscripts, *bountyless as they may be, will have to be paid. 
169a Lu n REM. Brief Rel. (1837) 1 1. 524 Letters from Torbay 
say that they were distributing the * bounty money. 1863 
Corah. Mag. Mar. 443 The kit is no longer to be paid for 
out of the bounty-money. 

Bountyng, obs. form of Bunting. 
t Soup, v. Obs. rare. To bump. 

17x5 Bagford Let. in Letaud's Coll. I. Pref. j 6 If he re- 
fused to do this [to salute the post] they [the Billingsgate 
portersl forthwith lay'd hold of him, and by main force 
boup'd his a— against the post. 

Bouquet (bisk?!-, bu ke). Also boquet. [a. 
Fr. bouquet orig. * little wood ' cognate with Fr. 
bosquet. It bosebe/tedim ofboscowood. cf. Busket.] 

1. A bunch of flowers, a nosegay ; also fig. 

17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. LxxxiL 1x1 A large 

bouquet of jewels, made like natural flowers. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Journ. (X778) II. 144 He had wrapt [pagr| round the 


. Warton 


stalks of a bouquet to keep it together. , 

Notes on Milton (L.) May -buskets ; if busket be not there 
the French bouquet, now become English. 1791 Hurkk Core. 
(1844) IIL 978 The flowers . . I . . had seen . . tied up in one 
bouquet, a 1849 Hood Stuffing a Birt/ui. x. No flowenr 
gariands— no bouquet. 1880 O. W. Holmes in Scribners 
Mag. XXI. 137 Fm a florist in verne and what mould 
people say If I came to a banquet without my bouquet ! 
[Cf. Fr. sense, * petite pifece de vers pour une fifite’.J 

2 . The perfume exhaled from wine. 

<846 French Dom. Cookery 390 Negligence in the filling 
of the casks, .will destroy the bouquet, c 1869 in Circ. Sc. 
I- 333/1 The perfume, or ' bouquet,' is something different 
from the odour of wine. 1873 Lytton AT. Chillingly v. vii, 
Lifting his glass to his lips, (he) voluptuously inhaled its 
bouquet. 1876 Baetholow Mat. Med. (18791 350 Bouquet 
is that quality of wine which salutes the nose. 

3 . transf. a. A bunch of flavouring herbs, b. 
A large flight of rockets, as the close of a firework 
display, o. The flight of a multitude of pheasants 
breaking covert from the central point at which 
the beaters meet ; this central spot itself. 

1846 French Dam. Co o ke ry *\ A garnished bouquet is when 
thyme, fennel, and bay are added to the parsley and onions. 
S07S 4 STONXHXNG*' Brit. Sports ll villa. 104 Tm shooters 
are now collected to the spot to which all the beaters con- 
gregate. termed the bouquet. 1879 Times • June, The 
great bouquet of rockets being particularly fine. 

Bonquted (b«k/‘*d), a. rare . [f. Bouquet 
4 -kdm Famished with a bouquet or bouquets, 
i86o AUY. Rotmd No. 99. 34 The. .lorgnetted. .bonqueted 
..per ftu ned. .throng. 

MQWtfuMll (bffkrtsefr, b£'k£tin). [F. bou- 
matin, app. for bonc-estain, ad. Pr. 15th c. boestagn, 
Ger. ttetn-bock.] An animal of the Goat tribe, 
■ inhabiting Switzerland ; the ibex, or steinbock. 

I X783 W. F. Mabtyn Geog. Mag. II. 31a The .. animals 



BOITBAGR 


10X6 


BOURGEOIS. 


peculiar tothit country (Switsurlmid)ara that bouquBtin and 


t)i« chamois. . ah^ Caihnu ZlMfe) Hikiui kow^d 
toy lira bounding bouqnetiq. iNa Comk. Mag, Jap. 56 
I iq off 10 the Pyrw iM to Moot bean: and bouquettn*. 

Bouquiniat barkinist). [a. Fr. bouguiniste, 
f. bouguim an bid book.] A dealer id secondhand 
books of Uttle value. 

iSm New Month. Mag. LX. 493 The students, besides, 
are the property of the mu quintets \we want the term in our 
language). 

Sour, obs. f. Boor and Bower. 


bourdede wyb a lcny)t. na Barbour Bruce vm. 383 A 
lord m> sweet and debonar. So blith ale and sovetHbowidand. 
rim Knt.de la four (1*68)40 He herdc'hemctatre, langhe. 
iangjo, and horde of h Jghe. 4I1 Caxton Reynard (Arbi) 


iangje, and horde of high* 14(1 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
87 Ye horde and iape with me, for What I leche I nmde 
not a egg a Bradford Whs. 38 We shall feel it » no 
hourdingwlth him. *s6oo in Kelly Sc.'PPem. (1791) 56 
Gam.) Bourd not wi' bawtie (lest he bite you), e trite Kay 
N. C. Wdt. a.v., Bourd neither with me nor’ wun mf 
honour, Prop. Scot, *709 1 >. Williamson Serial bef. Gen* 


AeeemUy jolt Is not sags to bourd. with God. Conscience 
and Death, a sjgjl Ramsay Poems <1*00) IL *7 S (Jam.) 
Never gi'e Encouragement or hoard with sic or he. 
b, To play. 

f B44R Proa#. Pare. 44 Boordon, or pleyyn, Mr. jbwn 
eumMerEnji Which®, .pasaeden thourgn the Mid where 
chfldera werehomdinge. sgel Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., 
Mart vi. 4a Eueu when hebonrdeth to* or maketh any 


ad erroneous form for Fr. bourg.} Bourage of Saint 
Peter : The suburb of Rome called the Sorgo, con* 
taining St. Peter*s, the Vatican, etc. 

sgag Ld. Breners Fro Us. I. cccxxvi. 5x0 The romayns.. 
came into the bow rage of saynt Peter. / bid. cocidvk 549 
They, .conquered the bourage of saynt Peter. 

BourAge, bourrage, obs. ff. Boragr, 
Bourbon (bwrlyfi), sb. [f. Bourbon r Arc ham- 
bauit, a town in the department of 1’Allier, France.] 

1 . A member of the family which long held the 
thrones of France and Naples, and still holds that 
of Spain ; also fig. as in quot. 1873, and attrib. 

1768 Sterns Sent. Jaunt. 1775] I. < No— said 1— the 
Bourbon is by no means a cruel race. 187a ' T ristram Moat 
xiv. R54 Mule teen are certainly typical Bourbons, They 
learn nothing and they forget nothing, 

2 . IratuJ. In U. S. politics : A nickname for * a 
Democrat behind the age and untcachahle '. 

sill Boston {Mass.) Jml. 99 Nov. 9/4 The Herald wants 
the Bourbons, 4 the men who still swear by Andrew Jackson \ 
sent to the rear. ibid. 90 Sent., That chief of Bourbon 
organs, the Charleston ifi.C.) News. 

3 . The former name of the island now called 
Reunion, in the Indian Ocean, so named in 1641 
in honour of the French royal family ; whence 
Bourbon Palm, a common name of the genus 
Latania, found in Reunion and Mauritius. 

Hence [from sense 1] Bourbo’niaa, Bonrboule 
ad/s., of or pertaining to the Bourbons ; Bour- 
bonlxatlon, reduction under Bourbon predomin- 
ance ; Bourbonlsm, adhesion to the Bourbon 
dynasty, or to the Bourbon party in U. S. politics ; 
Sou rbonlst, a supporter of the Bourbon dynasty. 

x6«i Hqwki.i. Venice 177* This present Pope Innocent the 
tenth is as much an Austrian as the oilier was a Bourbonian. 
1798 Morgan Hist. Algiers II. iv. 971 The Burboninn and 
Austrian Factions. 1883 L. Figukkoi.a PoL Cond. Spain 
in Fortn. Rev., The first Bourbon in branch. 1886 SEKLKY 
in Academy 6 Feb., The bourbonUatiou of the Continent. 
1884 Boston 1, Mass.) Jml. 18 Sept., The spirit of pro-slavery 
Bourlnniism. xBso Ed in. Rev. XXXIV. 3 Our travellers. . 
occasionally take part with. . BourboniHts. 186a Standard 
13 Dec., The Bourbonists . . carried a white banner with a 
fleur de lys. 

t Bourd, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-5 burde, 4-7 bord(e, 
bourd(e, 5 bouerd, 5-6 bowrdie, 5-7 boord(e, 
7 boword. [ME. bourde , a. OF. bourde , Pr. 
borda ‘ lie, cheating, deception*, of unknown origin. 

Dies’s proposed identification of OF. bourde with behort 
'tournament, tilting \ is discarded : for 1 bourde goes back to 
a date before the contraction of behourt to heart could have 
taken place, and originally there was no connexion of sense’ 
(P. Meyer. At a later lime behaurder was contracted to 
behounter } hoarder, and thus brought into confusion with this 
word and its verb bonnier : see Bourd v.) 

An idle talc, a jest, a joke; jesting, raillery, 
joking, merriment, fun ; a merry tale. 

1 1340 Caw. 4 Or. Knt. i9to A1 la^ande he lady lanced ho 
bourde*. 1387 T rf. visa Htgxitn Rolls Ser. IV. 143 He 
wolde tome hit to bourde and lawjhynge. 1490 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy it. xvi, Ail his speche nil 01 bouerdes wax. 
c 1430 • - Min. Poems 37 To be forsworn they hold it but a 
boro, a 1499 Knt.de la TourKxWbwxx The kinggesdoughler 
. . called nvm in bourde her sone. c xgao Ktng 4 Barker 
xxo in Hash E. P. P. o Owr kyng low he, and had god bord. 
*44* Cranmkr Cateck. 95 b, I spake not these wourdes in 


Mark vi» 4# Euen whtn be bourde th to. or maketh any 
gnme or pasty ma. ujaa Mirr.Mmg., Cifaed vi, lo part 
his necke, ana with hfshead to boura, 

2 . trans. To make game of, mock, jest with. 

igaa G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 194 No nsn could., bourd 
a wtlAill friend more dryly, fgfft Jam an tier Lane, ton In 
a wan fainte paleoesM boarding death, 
t Bonrd/c-* Obs. Alto 4-9 bcaile, 5 bordyn, 
boordon, -de, bouerd, 4 0 bourde. [1 F. 
border , boarder, contr. from behorder to fence, tilt, 
f. behord \ behort tilting lance, tilting, tourney ; ice 
Dies. Probably confounded with prec.] 
intr . To joust, tilt; to engage in a shorn fight 
eiuaMer/tuvlsoo And after mete, .yede the barouns and 
the knyghte* to boorde in a feire pleyn. Ibid. lx. *33 After 
mete was the quymayne reyaed, and that nt bouraod the 
yonge bachelers. 

Bourdain, -den, obs. (T. Burden v. 

Bourd, bourde, obs. f. Board sb. and v. 
Bourdel, obi. variant of Border. 
t Bou rder. Obs . Forms : 4 burdoure, bour- 
deouro, bordiour, 4-9 bourdour, 5 bordere, 
-yonre, bowrder, 6 bourder, Sc. burdour, 6-7 
boorder, 7 boarder. [ME. bourd, e)oter, a. AFr. 
bourd\e)our t *OF. bordeor , f. border, bourder to 
Bourd v.i] A jester, a joker, a buffoon ; a mocker. 

1399 R. Brunnk Chron. 904 A knyght a bourdour kyng K. 
hade, c 1975 T Barbour St. Niniaa 890 His menstrafe . . hat 
ves gml mane & gud burdoure. c 1440 Prpm /. Pare. 44 
Bord you re, or ulcyara [1499 bordere], jocuiator. 1489 C ax- 
ton G. de la TourQ i, He is but a bourdour and a deceyucr 
of lad yes. sgja Hulokt, Bourder or rayler, whiche doth 
counterfayte those wliome he mocketh. Bourder, or scoffer. 
*606 J. Davies xnd Husb. /or Overburie’s Wife (1877) xa 
Yet boord no Buffons that are boorders broad, filei Strutt 
Sports 4 Past. 111. ii. 141 Strolling companies, composed of 
minstrels. . bourdours or jesters, and other performers.] 

Bourdes, variant of Roubdis, Obs. 
t Bou*rdful, a. Obs. [f. Bourd sb. + -tul.] 
Full of jesting or sport ; jocose, sportive, lienee 
Boxrrdfnily adv., in jest, in mockery. 

1988 Wyclip Wisd. 1. X* marg.. Vndurstondun of a dcdly 
leering, not of a bourdeful leesing, a 1400 Miracle-pi. in 
Ret. Ant. II. 4^ Bourdfully tokyng Goddis biddynge or 
wordis or werkis i«* scornyng of him. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
?) 5 * (AnienorJ delited hyin in myrthe, Bourdfull among 
buernex. 1496 Dives 4 Pouf. (W. de worde) vm. ii. 399/9 
Called in latyn iocosum, that is bourdfull in Englyssha 
t BouTaing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bourd v.i 4 


kiHciiurj hciiwu nyiu in uiyriuc, uuunnuu nuioug 

i. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de worde) vm. ii. 399/9 
in latyn iocosum, that is bourdfull in Knglyssha. 

>UTaing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bourd t/. 1 4 
1 Jesting, joking ; buffoonery; trifling. 
Goto. 4 Cr. Knt. x 404 In her bourdyng hay bayhen in he 
fo fylle he same forwarder, c 1449 Pscocx Repr. u 


borcL a 1450 Knt. tie la TournZtS) tit i*he kinggesdoughler 
. . called nym in bourde her sone. c xgao Ktng tjr Barker 
xxo in Hash E. P. P. o Owr kyng lowhe, and had god bord. 
*54 * Cranmkr Cateck. 95 b, I spake not these wourdes in 
emest but in bonle. 1503 Drayton Ector, vn. ao8 For all 
thyj ests, and all th y meme Bourd*. s6o 6 H oli.and Sue ton . 
63 Either in earnest or boord [vet serio petjbco]. 

b. In a bad sense : Mockery, bantering. (Prob- 
ably the earlier sense, as in French.) 

93*0-30 Lai lo Frgine 9 Bourdes and ribaudy. 1940 Ayenb. 
56 panne byeb he burdes and pe truAes uor entremes. 1489 
Caxton G. de la Tour B vj b, Al was taken for a bourd and 
a moequerye. 1*1541 Wwrr in TotteVs Misc. (Arb.) 51 
Nought moueth you my dedly mone, But stil you tume it 
into hordes. x6oa Fulrbckb xst Pt. ParalL 71 If a man . . 
should strike an other or vse broad boward against hiui. 
a Play, game. 

ij6n Lakol. P. PL A. x. 197. 1590 Palrok. <99/2 Bourde 
or gtunt,jen. 

t Bourd, v.l Obs. [a. OF. bourder , f. bourde : 
see prec-J 

L intr. To say things in jest or mockery ; to jest, 
joke ; to make fun, make game. 

1949 R. Bruhnx HandL Synne 8667 How a bonde man 
bourdede wyk a lcny)t. 1975 Barbour Bruce vm. 383 A 


-IMG 1.1 Jesting, joking ; buffoonery; trifling. 

c xyyoGaw. 4 Cr. Knt. x^Tn her bourdyng hsy bayhen in he 
mom, To fylle he same forwarder, c 1449 Ptcocx Repr. u 
xx. 190 That men . . schuiden pleie in word bi bourding. 
1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Whs. 1846 I.147 It was bitter board- 
ing to the Cardinal! and his courte. a 1658 J. Durham in 
Spurgeon Treat. Dap. Pa Ixxxv. 8 Let them beware of 
bourding fluid dallying with God’s mercy. 

t Bou rding, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bourd t /. 1 4* 
-ing Z .J That jests, jokes, mocks, or trifles. So 
Bourdlngly adv. 

155a Hulokt, Bourder or rayler. .beynge of that mocking 
and bourdynq tort. — Itourdingly, or in bourde, iocose. 

t Bourdu. Obs. Also burdln, bordis, bour- 
dyn, -as, -ine. [ME. bur d is, bordis , bourdis , a. 
OF. bordis, burdiz, earlier behordeis, bohordis , iftod 
F. bfhourdis shock of lances, tourney, f. OF. be* 
hurt , behourt lance, of uncertain origin ; see 
Littre.l Tilting, fencing with lances. 

1903 K. Drunnx Handl. Synne 4669 M yracles and bourd ys 
Or touraamentys of grate prys. c X3R0 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 744 
l*ha leuedi stod . . For to bihclde the burdiii. c 1314 Guy 
Warm. (A) 167 Al him ureyNed h« r y>fare Of borais and 
tumament. 1 sene Will. Paleme 1477 He was atte a 
bourdes her baenflers plride. c 1450 Merlin vi. 100 The x 
men. .yede also to se this bourdise. 


bourdes her bachuen plride. c 1450 Merlin vi. 100 The x 
men. .yede also to se this bourdise. 

t Bourdise, V. Obs. rare [f. prec.] intr. 
To joust, tilt. 

c 19RO Seuyn Sag. (W.) 740 The knight was lopen on his 
stede, And inirdbed with the knightes of the lond. 
t B0U*rdIj7, adv. Obs. rare . [f. Bourd sb. 4 
-ly *.] Jestingly, in jest, frivolously. 

• xgao Ort. Fee. in Promp. Parv. 44 Nugaciter, bourdly. 

t Bourdon burdoun. Obs. exc. Mist. 
Forms : 3^6 burdon, 4-5, o bordon, -un, 4-6 
burdounie, 7 bourdon, fa. Fr. bourdon 4 pil- 
grim's staff', Pr. and Sp. bordon. It. bordone, xned. 
L. burdbn-em , identified by Du Cange and Dies 
with burdo mule (the name bring transferred 
from the pilgrim's mule to his staff). Littrri sug- 
gests connexion with bourde 1 pole used to support 
a grounded ship which he further refers to be- 
hourt lance ; but here there seems some error.] 

1 . A pilgrim's staff. 

a turn K> Hem 109s Horn took burdon and scrippa. cxym 
SyrBeves 0063 Bauaa. .gaf him is hors. . For is bordon and 
is sklanln. 136a Lamou P. PL A vi. 8 He bar a bordun 
[U77 hurdouu, mm bordonk I-bounde wih a brad lyste. 
1413 LvnO. Fylgr Sonde t. \ (1839) 9 Caste doune thy 
sirippe.and thy burdon. iffgB Uimiuhart Jewel Whs. (1834) 


930 With a palmer's coat upon Mm. a bourdon In his hand, 
and some few cockle shele stuck to hi* hat. 1840 Rack I k. 
Fathers II. vL 199 (The Cathedral prior was Mxflerod to use 
the rilver bordon, which may. .be called the priofi staff). 
2 . A stout staff; a club, a cudgel; sometimes 
npp. a spear or spear-shaft 
ctgy&Pol. Songs 150 Beggares fjo with bordon and bagges. 
c 199 Wymtoun Craw. vm. xxrviiL 36 Hkaao a gud Our- 
downe in |Mnd. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/4 Hriysee put 
hys bourdon in the water and anon the yron began 
•wymma. Ygn Dotxius ASneis vil ix. 69 Ana bowidoui 
of auie long Ayr tre, The poynt acharpyt and brynt anelytili 
we. |g|g Stewart Crow. Scot. 111. 311 Messy Iprooun 
vpoun hasnot brak. xuo Lvndrrav Sgr. Meldrum 443 Twa 
nobilmen of weir. .Ana in their handle ttrang bnrdounh. 

Bourdon *, burdoun (bfi« jdpn). Also 4 
bor-, burdoun, -don, 5 burdovm. [a. F. bour- 
don the continuous bass or * drone ' of the bag- 
pipe, the bass string of a violin, etc., also a droue 
bee, *- Sp. bordon, Pg. bordiko. It. bordone , mcd.L. 
burdo drone : possibly an imitative word : cf. the 
Celtic stem durd-, dord noise, sound. 

(A conjecture that the ham-pipe of an organ, or drone of 
a bag-pipe may have been no called from its resemblance to 
a staff: Bourdon 1 , is not supported by the history.)] 

+1. The low undersong 01 accompaniment, which 
was sung while the leading voice sang a melody. 

c i|l6 Chauckr Pool. 673 'Jins Somonour bar to hym a 
stif burdoun (v. r. bordounk Wan neuere trumps of half so 
greet a soun. — Reeves 7*. 945 His wyf bar him a bur- 
don !*• r. burdounk a ful strong, c 1400 hpiph. 1918 (Turnb. 
>843) They yeve a full delectabul! cond Bothe trcbull and 
meyne and burdown. 1598 Sfenskn Astrepk., A eg/. 77 
VVolue* do howlc and barke, And seem to beare a bourdon 
to their plaint. I For the continuation of this sense see 
Burden, in which word it has been completely merged.] 

2 . A bass stop in an organ, usually of 1 6ft tone ; 
a similar stop in a harmonium ; also the drone of 
a bagpipe. Also attrib., as in Imurdon stop. 

1861 Muse SAVE By-Roads 55 A tone equal to the finnt 
bourdon stop of a large church-organ. iM M. Davies 
V north. Lend. 193 Others murmured them (prayers | in a 
low bourdon kincTof voice. x88e Musical Times 1 Feb. u>6 
Organ for sale . . Separate bourdon, jwdalb, couplers, com- 
position pedals, etc. 

Bourdon, obs. form of Burdkk. 
t Boudonui). Obs. [a. OF. bourdonasse ] 
A light lance or javelin with a hollow shaft. 

1596 Dambtt Comines (1614) 301 Their men of ormes were 
all . . furnished with braue plumes and goodly bourdonaiiscs. 

Boure, obs. form of Boon, Bowxr. 

Boureau, var. of Bourreait, executioner. 

II Bourg (bwr, bQaig'l. [F. bourg late L. 
burg-us, nil. VVGer. burg: see Borough.] Used by 
historical writers in the earlier seuse ot town or 
village under the shadow of a castle ; or of 1 con- 
tinental ' as distinguished from English town ; oc- 
casionally also in the modem French sense of 
4 market town '. 

c 14m Merlin xv. 936 Thri brent bourg*, and townes and 
casteUes. 1596 Rented. Sedition 15 b, Many bourges in Ger- 
many. bane a great nonibre of Jewe* in them. 1690 Lond. 
Cat. No. 2603/t A great Bourg calledCiuiina. c itoo Gentl. 
Instr. (1732) 966 He can onTy lose an abandon d Bourg. 
1840 Thackeray Paris Sh. Bk. (1879) 197 They reached the 
bourg of Roasillon. X859 Tennyson Enid mj6 Ya think |Ae 
rustic cackle of your bourg The murmur of the world 1 *884 
Sir F. Palorave Norm. 4 Eng. III. 47 The Flemings, had 
settled in and about the bourg and its spreading suburbs. 

H Bonrgade (bsnga d). Also 7 burgadn, 
-ard. [rr. bourgade, f. bourg a town (cf. prec.) 
+ -adr.] A village, or un walled town consisting 
of scattered dwellings. (Now only an alien word 
referring to France; but in 17th c. used as English.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny L 135 Dispersed into pettie villages 
and burgndas. 1610 — Camden* s Brit. 196 A proper liiile 
towne. .which of two Inirgarda. -is growne, as It ware, into 
one burgh. 1858 Urmhee Ann. 148 He set upou the Town ; 
being but an open burgade. 1798 Morsk Amor. Geog. ] 1. 
308 The canton lUrl] consists only of villages, and little 
towns or bourgade*. i%lx Sib F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. 
I. 393 A large populous bourgade . . which had grown up 
under the protection of the Abbey. 

Bourg&mot, obs. form oi Bergamot. 
Bourg*!*, Bourgen, ff. Bi rukss, Burgeon. 
UBouggols (b*r3W&), sb . l and a. Also 8 
burgoois. [F. bourgeois (OF. burgeis , whence 
Burgrsr) late L. burgensis, f. burg-us town, ail. 
WGer. burg: see Borough and Bourg.] 

A. sb. orig. A (French) citizen or freeman of a 
city or bwgh, as distinguished from a peasant on 
the one hand, and a gentleman on the other ; now 
often taken as the type of the mercantile or shop- 
keeping middle class of any country. 

01674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. xu. 941 Ha liv'd in a 
jpUy familiarity with the Bourgaoi* and their Wxnrr. 17*4 
Addison Italy (1713) 981 Body of the Burgeoia 184a 1 .. S. 
Costello Ptlg. Auvergne 1. 149 We met several peasants 
and some bourgeoises from neighbouring villages. iHt 
Kirk Chat. Bold 1. viiL 983 The merchants and person* of 
independent means, to whom the name of bouigeois was 
exclusively given. iMa Harper's Mug. July 965/9 The 
German bourgeois and his family. 

B. adj. or attrib. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the French middle dames ; 
also in comb., as bourgeois-looking. 

•0*1-8 Ranooltn in G. Chdmon Mary Q. Stefs (1818 L 



BOTTRGBOIS. 


m She TMary] saith . . I sent for you ..to mo how Ilka a 
bourgeois-wire I live. 1W7 Paikman fetuits in N. Amor. 
xiv. 11875) 175 She was born . . of a good bourgeois family, 
tlji Morley Voltaire (1886) 331 Bora to be the insipid 
gowiip of a bourgeois circle. 

2 . Resembling the middle classes in appearance, 
way of thinking, etc. 

sOfo Thackemay Paris Sk. Bh. (1873V 79 A regular bur- 
geois physiognomy, styi Lowkll Study Wind., Word 
for Winter, A poet whose inspiration always has an under* 
tone of bourgeois. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 80 He is 
thoroughly bourgeois , to use a modern phrase. 

Bourgeois (bwj|dgois), sb* [Conjectured to 
lie from the name of a French printer or type* 
founder.] A else of printing type between Long 
Primer and Brevier, as in the following : 
Bourgeois type. 

1804 J. Johnson Typogr. II. ii. 16 Two lines of some 
Diamond will answer to one of Bourgeois. 183s W. 
W11.KS Ha/ Century Pref., Twenty. three sheets of bourgeois 
leaded. 

II Bourgeoisie (burgwazf). [Fr., f. bourgeois : 
see above.] The body of freemen of a French 
town ; the French middle class ; also extended to 
that of other countries. 

1707 Loud. Goa. No. 43^4/1 To the Council of the City, 
the Clergy, and Bourgeoisie of Vallangin. 1848 M11.1. Pol. 
Peon. Prelim. Rem. 1x876) xa The Commons of England, the 
Tier*- F. tat of France, the bourgeoisie of the continent gener- 
ally, are the descendants of this class. 1836 Gko. Eliot 
Ess. 11884) 364 The elaborate study of the German bour- 
geoisie. 1883 Spectator 13 Oct. 1309/9 The * political sur- 
veys ' he was in the habit of addressing to the bourgeoisie 
of the Elgin Burghs. 

Bourgeoisi*tio, <*• ~ Bourgeon* a. 

1848 Clough Remains 1 1869) 1 . 12a The boys, .of the garde 
mobile are infected with Imurgeoisitic loyalty. .The Social- 
ists . . regard the whole thing as at present a failure — a 
bourgeouitic triumph. 

Bourgeon, var. form of Bubo eon. 

Bourger, obs. form of Burgher (after Bourg). 
163s Let. fr. Paris in Prof. Parliament No. 157 Had 
they . . not been appeased by some of the Bourgers [of 
Paris). 

Bourgeys, -easy, obs. ff. Burgess, Burgehsy. 
Bourgh, oU. f. Borough, Burch. 

Bourginot, bourgolnette, var. of Bttroonkt. 
Bourgmalflter. [OF. bourgmais/rc ], obs. form 
of Burgomaster. 

1394 T. H. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 588 In some places 
they have advoyer*, or bourg-maisten, ns in the Cantons of 
Switzerland, and in the free townee of Germanic. 

tBourgoi gne. [F. Bourgogne Burgundy.] 

* The firBt part of the Dress for the Head next the 
Hair.' ( Fop Diet. 1690.) 

Bourigni&n (burini&n). Ch. Hist. [f. the 
name Bourign-on + -ian.] Of or derived from 
Antoinette Bourignon, an enthusiast of Flanders 
in the 17th c. f who held that the Christian religion 
consists in a certain inward feeling and divine 
impulse, rather than in knowledge and practice. 
Hence Bouri'gnianiam, -i gnonism, - 1 st. 

1607 State Pkiladelph. Sac. 30 Since these Sheets were gone 
to the Press there came to my Hand a Piece, call'd Bourigni- 
anisiu Detected. 183d Penny Cyct. V. ago Under the name 
of the Bourignian Doctrine, it is. .renounced by candidates 
fur holy orders in the Church of Scotland. x88a Brit. St 
Far. Evang. Rev. Apr. 353 Dr. George Gordon of Aberdeen 
was deposed , . for holding the principles of Bourignonism. 
Ibid. The Aberdeen Hourignomst was deposed. 

Sourish, obs. form of Boorihh. 

Bourl&W (bQ®-jl§). A form of Byrlaw, used 
in the comb, bourlawmen in south of Scotland. 

x866 Proc. Berw. Bat. Club 261 There is a court consisting 
of two bourlawmen appointed by the bailie. 1879 .V. Coun- 
ties (Scat /. ) Register in A theme urn 16 Aug. 206 Berwick- 
shire : EarUton ’. Court of Bourlawmen . .’I lie men holding 
this somewhat rare office are sworn when appointed to give 
judgment, to the best of their knowledge and ability, in 
cases that come before them, and their decision is under- 
stood to be absolute in point of law. Their work as Hour- 
lawmen consists in fixing the amount of damages done by 
straying or pounded cattle and the like. 

t Bourlet. Oh. [F. bourlet in same sense, 
earlier bourrelet, dim. of OF. bourrel 'mass of flocks 
or wadding ’ : a doublet of Burlkt.] (See quot.) 

1713 Bradley Earn. Diet. I, Bourlet . . in Gardening 
. .is said of the Place, where, after some Years, the Graft 
becomes thicker than the Stock on which it was grafted. 

Bourly, -ie, obs. forms of Burly. 

Bourn (bO-zn), v. rare. [f. Bourn jA 2 ] tram. 
To set a limit or bounds to ; to bound ; to check. 

1808 J . Barlow Columb. iv. 338 A second w odd . By oceans 
botirn’d, 1866 J. Rosa Virg. EcL & Georg. 106 Nor rocks, 
nor precipice, nor torrent's force Snail bourn his headlong 
and resistless force. 

Bourn, bourne (b8*jn), sbA Forms: (1 
burn, burns, 1-3 burne), 4, 7 borne, 4- bourne, 
8-7 bowrae, 6-7 boom(e, 7- bourn. [A variant 
of Burn, being the form commonly used in the 
south of England since the 14th c. Originally 
pronounced like burn, adjourn : but the influence 
of the r disturbed the pronunciation, as in mourn ; 
whence the mod. spelling and pronunciation.] 

A small stream, a brook ; often applied (in this 
spelling) to the winter bournes or winter torrents 
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of the chalk downs. Applied to northern streams 
it Uustully spelt Burn. 

, c <84 A A. A Hit. P. A. 073 Bow vp to-wnrde f*ys homes 
heuedL sj6e Langl. P. PL A. Prol. 8 Vndur a brod banke 
bi a Bourne syde. c 1440 Bone Flor. 6oo Ranne bowmes 
all on mode, 1378 Lombards Peramb. Kent 1x826) «6o 
Sunwysmal brookes, or boornes. x6xb Drayton Poly- 
otb. 3 The Bournes, the Brooks, the Becks, the Rills, the 
Rivliets. c 1690 Risdon Surv, Devon f 281 (1810) 292 
Whereout . . a spring breaketh, by some called a borne. i6m 

»si<tau 


Kivers, Broolcs, Booms, Pools, Wells. Conduits, and 
ducts, which serve to refresh the City of London. 1737 
Dyer Fleece 11. 383 He IDrayton] whose rustic muse, .sung 
the bonky bourns of Alfred's shires, a 1836 Loncf. Happiest 
Land* ifi, Over mountain gorge and bourn [rime-wd. horn). 
>*79 Jk? peries Wild Li/e S. County 2a The villages on the 
downs are generally on a bourne, or winter water-course. . 
In summer it is a broad winding trench, .along whose bed 
you may stroll dryshod . . In winter, the bourne often has the 
appearance of a broad brook. 

Jig. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 1 1867) 71 In kin herte blood, kat 
lioh bourne [rime-Wil. spurn]. , 

Bourne, bourn (b6®in). sb 2 Also 6 7 borne. 
[Early mod.Eng. borne, a. F. borne (formerly occas. 
bourne), app. • OF. bodne, bone, boune (see Bound 
sbJ). In Eng. in Lord Berners, and in Shakspere 
(seven times), then app. not till iKth c. ; the 
modem use being due to Shakspere, and in a large 
number of cases directly alluding to the passage 
in Hamlet. Confused in selling with Bourn sb/ 

(The history of borne in Fr. is uncertain *, Littrd suggests 
that it arose from the later bone, bonne by the intercalation 
.’.r ..r - j 


wuuiiaaiuis. piiviicub suriCBi inis uiurv 8U umi 

bJeola , and a sb. bosolar ibomcr, limiter) '.»] 

+ 1 . A boundary (between fields, etc.). Obs. 

1313 Ld. Berners From. I. ccxii. 257 All. .places, lyenge 
bitwene the boundes and bournes folowynge. Ibid. The 
foresayd boundes and homes in the article ol Calais. 16x0 
Siiaks. Temp. n. i. 15a Borne, bound of Land, Tilth, Vineyard 
none. i6xx — Wint. T. 1. ii. 134 One that fixes No borne 
'twixt his and mine. 1731 Bailey, Boms , Limits, bounds, 
etc. Shakes. 1790 Cowi'kr Iliad xvm. 679 Oft as in their 
course They came to the field's bourn. 

2 . A bound, a limit. (Approaching 3.) arch. 

1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1. i 16 lie set u bourne how farre 

to be beluu'd. 1737 Thomson Summer op From the far 
bourne Of utmost Saturn. 1847 Tennyson Prime Concl. 100 
A shout.. rang Beyond the bourn of sunset. 1838 Sears 
A than. 111. vit. 313 A sphere above the natural, and within 
the bourn of immortality. 

3 . The limit or terminus of a race, journey, or 
course ; the ultimate point aimed at, or to which 
anything tends ; destination, goal. (Somewhat 


poetic : often fig.'s 

[Shakspere’s famous 


is passage probably meant the 1 frontier 
pale 'of a country; but has been associated contextually 
with the goal of a traveller's course.] 

[160a Shaks. Ham. tit. i. 79 The dread of something after 
death, The vndiscouered Countrey, from whose Borne No 
Traucller returnes. a 1761 Fawkf.s Sparroiv (R.) Dismal 
regions I from whose bourn No pale traveller?, return.] c 1800 
K. Whitk On Prayer in Rem. 1x830) 433 The means em- 
ployed to arrive at the bourn of our desires. 1803 Wordsw. 
Prel. 11. ■ 18 so 35 The selected bourne Was now an Island. 
>•* M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. 11865) an Perhaps, even 
of the life of Pindar's time, Pompeii was the inevitable 
bourne. 

3 . incorrectly for: Realm, domain. [A mis- 
understanding of the passage in Hamlet."] Obs. 

x8x8 Keats F.ndym. 111. 31 A thousand Powers keep re- 
ligious state, In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne. 1837 
Pnako Poems 1865) II. 218 No dAine should come To be the 
queen of his bourn. 

4 . In comb, bourne stone (formed by Carlyle 
from 1'. borne S, a boundary stone. 

18*7 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. iii. 33 Chaumctte .. one al- 
ready descries . . on Awm/'-stone of the thoroughfares 1838 
Kingsley St. Maura 56 As you preached and prayed From 
rock and bourne-stone , 

Boum(e, var. of Burn v. 2 , to burnish. 

Bourn (e, obs. f. Berne, man, wight. 

c 1335 E. E.Allit. P. A. 616 Where wystez jx>u cuer any 
bourne abate .in his prayere? 

Bournelecs, Doumless (botanies),*, rare. 
[f. Bourne sb* + -less.] Boundless. 

1733 J. Grainger Ode Solitude 1 17 Great God . . The bounv 
less macrocosm's Thine. 1849 Eraser's Mag. XL. 308 
Athwart the boumeless blue no fleeting rack is driven. 

Bottmonite (brw jndndit). Min. [f. the name 
of its discoverer, Count Boumon 1 . Antimonial 
sulphide of lead and copper; a brittle opaque 
mineral with metallic luBtre. 

1803 R. Jameson Atin. 1 1 . 579 (Dana) Boumonite, Anti- 

monial lead ore. 1863-79 Watts Du. t. Ckem., Boumonite 
. .is found in the copper mines of Cornwall. 

Bournoua, obs. form of Burnous. 

Bonroek (btfrok). Sc. [perh. dim. of hour. 
Bower; see -ock.] A little cot or /hut ; a small 
heap of stones, a mound. J 

1807-10 Tannahill FR* Friends Poenfs (1846) 136 Weel 
wha's in the bouroch, and what is your cheer T 1816 Scott 
Amt if. iv, 'About this bit bourock, your honour. .1 mind the 
bigffing o*t 

Bouro we, obs. form of Borrow. 

Bourraohoe,var. Borach 10, Obs . , leathern bottle. 

t Bo m r ea u*. Obs. Also 6 Sc. borstu, bur- 


BOU8B. 

f roau, 7 bonreau : see also Burrio. [In 16th c. 
i boreau , a. OF. bortau (earlier borel), now bourreau, 
of uncertain origin : see Dies and Littid. Com- 
mon, in many spellings in Scotch literature.] An 
executioner, hangman, or tortnrer. Chiefly/^. 


>8*7 Fenton rny. 106 b, Covetouines. . is thordynarie 

torment and contynual bourreau tliat trebles the myiul of 
thold man. 1384 J. Melvill Diary (1843) 303 Bludie bur- 
reaus and crewal! buchars of Sathan. 1399 Jar. I. BnocA. 
Amoor(x 683 ) 30 ATyrannes . , infamous life armeth . . his owue 
subjects to become his burreaux. c 1700 Prior Viceroy (D.) 
The Bourreau did his worst. 

Ii Bourrelet (berate). [Fr. : also adopted in 
forms Bourlet, Burlet.] A ridge-like excrescence. 

1839 Todd Cyct. Anat. 4 Phys. V. 477/9 The ridge or 
bourrelet ' at the upper margin of the wall answers to the 
posterior nail- wall. 

H Bourse (burs, biteis). [a. F. bourse in same 
sense, lite tally * purse*. The form Burse was in 
regular use from e 1550 to c 1775, when it became 
obsolete ; bourse is a re-adoption of the word from 
modem French, as an alien term.] 

An exchange, or place of meeting for merchants ; 
the money-market (of a foreign town). Used esp. 
of the French institution corresponding to the 
Stock Exchange in London. 

[1397 Br. Hall Sat. vi. i, Trampling the bourses [ed. 1399 
burses J marble twice a day.) 1843 Disraeli Sybil (1 86^)45 
With the exception of. .some sombre mansions, a dingy 
inn, and a petty bourse, Mamey mainly consisted of a 
variety of narrow, lanes. x86i Motley Dutch Rep. II. 
989 It was a common subject of discussion on the Bourse at 
Antwerp. 1883 Standard 10 Apr., An arbitragist. .is a 
person who speculates between two Bourses by the help of 
a partner or confrere in Paris or Berlin. 

t Bou*raer. Oh. rare- 1 , [var. of BuR8AB,q.v. ; 
cf. F. boursier, f. bourse.] A purser. 

1683 Royal Proclam, in Land. Gas. No. 2068/1 Masters of 
Ships, Boursers and Mariners. 

Boursoorat (bri» jB^krat). rare. [f. Bourse 
after aristocrat.] A Stock- Exchange * magnate \ 
188a Truth 19 Jan. 118/1 On Twelfth-Night a Boursocrat 
entertained a jiarty of relatives and friends. 

Bourtree (b««-Jtn). Now only Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : 5 burtre, 7 burt-tree, 9 burtree, 
6- bourtre(e, 7 9 dial, boretree, bortery, 8-9 
Sc. bourtree. [Of uncertain phonetic form, and 
unknown origin. The plausible derivation from 
Bohkz'.i (see quot. 1691) is inconsistent with the 
earliest and with the dialect forms ; derivation fiom 
Bower, Sc. hour, boor (in sense of ‘arbour’) 
answers phonetically, but is unlikely with regard 
to meaning. Cf. Dountuee.] 

The Elder- tree (Sambucus nigra), attrib., as in 
hour tree -berry. -Imsh ; bourtree-gun, a popgun 
made of the wood of the Elder, after the pith has 
been removed. 

c 1450 Nominate in Wr.-WUU.kcr 328, lire sambucus, a 
burtre. 1361 Holi.yrush Horn. Apoth. 25 b, The flourcsof 
Kidren or Dourctre. 136a 'J UHNkR Herbal 11. 59 b, The 
wod . . is very holow . . ly kc vntu elder or bourire. 1379 
Langham Hard. Health (1633) 314 Eldren, or Bourtree. 
1691 Kay N. C. Wds. 131 Bore-tree, elder-tree ; from the 
great pith in the younger branches which Children com- 
monly bore out to make potguiiK of them. 1786 Burns 
Addr. Dell vi, Rustlin, thro’ the boor trees coniin. 18x3 
Scott Guy M. liii, I was behind that bourtree bush at the 
very moment. x8ax Mrs. Whkblkr West world. Dial. 73 
Bortery-berry wine. 1878 Smiles Rt . Ihck iv. 39 The only 
tree that thrives . . is the common bourtree or elder. 

Boua&rde, obs. form of Buzzard. 

Bousohe, obs. form of Buhh (of a wheel). 
Bonce, bowee (buz, bauz), v/ Forms: ?, 6- 
bouse, bowse, (t- 7 bowse, 7 bouB(e : sec also Boozk. 
[ME. bousen, app. a. MDu. bdsen, early mod. Du. 
buizett to drink to excess, corresp. to Ger. bausen in 
same sense. The origin is not quite clear : Kluge 
takes the Ger. vb. to be derived from bans, MHG.Mr 
blown-up condition, tumidity ; but the Du. seems 
directly related to Intise a large drinking-vessel. 
Both vb. and sb. occur (once) in ME. ; but they 
seem to have become generally known in 16th c. 
as words of thieves* and beggars’ cant, whence they 
passed into slang and colloquial use. Peril, the use 
m Falconry came down independently from ME. 
Most commonly pronounced b/ 7 z, and since ibth c. 
often phonetically written Booze, q. v.] 

1 . intr. To drink ; to drink to excess or for en- 
joyment or good fellowship; to swill, guzzle, tipple. 

c 1300 E. E. P. (1869) 154 Hail ye holi monkes. .depe cun 
ye bouse * hat is al ^ure care. 1367 Harman Cawat 39 
They bowle and bowse one to another. 139s Nashe P. 
Pentlesso (ed. 9) 97 a. They lye bowzing and beere-bath- 
ing in their houses euery after-noone. 1648 Herrick lies- 
comes, Still I be box 
hile we sit bousing a 


per. (1869) an But before that day comes, Still I be bousing. 
“ "* "banter 5 While we sit bousing at the 

Murder Wks. IV. 22 He.. had 


1790 Burns Tam (XSbanter 

nappy. 1839 Dk Quinckv A 

the honour of bowsing with him in the evening. iM 
Browning Paechiar.eic Epilogue x. I were found in belwt 
that you quaffed and bowsed rtme.wds. caroused, drowsed). 

b. To bouse it : in same sense. 
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i6a) Bingham Comp. Rom, 4 Mod. Warns, They play 
the Ruffians, and bouse it out mdrinke. 1694 Sir T . Her- 
hert True. 156 So soone as the Sun nets, and the kettles 
beat, then they bowse it lustily, 

2 . irons. 

a 161a Harmgton Epigr. 1. 68 Thou, professed Epicure. 
Tltat. .bowses! Claret wine. 169s Brome Jov. Crew 11. 388 
For all this bene Cribbing and Peck let us then. Bowse a 
health to the Gentry Cole of the Ken. 1848 B. Walsh 
A ristqph. Clouds 31s And the rascally jorum of soup that 
l*ve boused. 

1 8. Falconry . Of a hawk : To drink much {irons. 
and intr.). Li Bou ft) no vbl. sb. a. 

i«7STurbkrv. Fmtconrie 84 With wAter before hir to the 
end she may bathe when she will and bouse as naturally 
they are enchned todo. . for bowsina may oftentimes preserve 
them from sicknesse. a s68e Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts 
xi* (They gave to hawks] a decoction of Cumfory to bouzc. 

BouftO, bowse (butts), v? Chiefly riant. Also 
8 bo was. [Of unknown origin: confounded in 
the dictionaries generally with Bouse v ? » booze : 
but this rimes with bouse.] Irons. To haul with 
tackle. Also absol. 

>893 Sir. F. Drake Rev. in Arb. Garner V. 497 Felling of 
great trees : bowsing and hauling them together, with great 
pulleys and hawsers. 1607 Carr. Smith Seaman’s Gram. 
ui. 36 The Younkcrs are the young men . . for slinging the 
yards, bousing or trising. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
1 1789) To Bowte, to draw on any body with a tackle . .This 
is pronounced 60 wee. 1816 Scott Antiq. viii, As we used 
to Ixrnse up the kegs o' gin. 1840 Manryat Poor Jack 
xiii, We boused out our gun. x868 Wood Homes without 
II. xiv. 397 The nautical method of 4 bowsing' up a rope. 

b. transf. 

* 78 * Smollett Per. Pic xiv. (D.) Pshaw ! brother, there's 
no occasion to bowst. out so much unnecessary gum [i. e. 
palaver]. 

c. To bowse up the jib (fig.) : to drink heavily, 
to make oneself ‘ tight \ 

*837 Marry at Dog Fiend ix. 1840 — Poor Jack xxii. The 
captain used to bowse his jib up pretty taut every night. 

Bouse, bowse w»/ 7 x, buuz), sbA Forms: 4 
boua, 6- bouse, bowse, 8 bowse : see also 
Books. [Related to Houhk v. : also Books, q. v.] 

1 . colloq. Drink; liquor. (The first quot. may 
mean a drinking- vessel.) About 1600 a word of 
vagabonds* cant. 

< 1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxxix, Drynke to hym deorly 
of fol ginl bou* . . When that lie isdronkc ase adreynt mous. 
1887 Harman Caveat 34 Then doth this vpright man call 
for a gage of bowse, w niche is a (j 11 arte pot of drinke. 163s 
Massini.kr Nrw Way , 11. i, Wellborn. No house, nor 

no tobacco? Tapwell. Not a suck, sir. *730 6 Hailey, 
Fow^e iwith the Vulgar) any Sort of strong Liquor. 

2 . A drinking-bout, a carouse. 

*786 Burns To y. Kennedy it. An’ if wedinnahneabouze, 
I’se ne'er drink mair. x8ia W. Tennant A aster F. v. liii. 
With riot and with bouse. 1857 S. Osborn Quetiak iv. 53 All 
hands had had what they graphically termed 4 a bowse- 
Caklyi.k Fredk.Gt. (1865) 1 . 111. ix. 19a A good 


out’. 1898 

bouse of liquor now and then. 

Bouse (bnus, b/7s), sb* 


quota.) 

1653 Ma 


AIbo 7 bous. (See 


1633 Manlovk Lead -mints 266 Fell, Bous, and Knock- 
barku. For st id-oar and Tees. 1851 Tapping Gloss. Derby 
Lead mining iK. D. S.), Boose , bouse, fell, bouse ore, lead 
ore in its rough state, or in other words tne contents of a 
metalliferous vein, before the baser minerals are separated. 
t866 North Country , Durham , Qc., Bouse, lead ore when 
picked out from the refuse rock. 

Bouse, Bousie, var. Boose, Booby, cattle-stall. 
Bousen, var. of Hownskn v. Obs. to duck. 
Bonier (bri'xai, bau-zar). [f. Bouse vA + -ebL] 
One who bouses: a toper, guzzler, diunk&rd. 

x6xx Cotgr. Piailleur , a tipler, bowser, pot -gossip. 1657 
Reeve Gods Plea 131 These common Bowsers and daily 
Drunkards. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861' 184 This re- 
doubtable Swede, .a huge feeder, and bouser in proportion. 

Bou sing, vbl. sb. [f. Bouse v.* + -ino k] 

1 . Deep drinking, guzzling, tippling. 

a a xuo Skelton Image llyjocr . iv. 583 How they icst and 
irll, With bowsing and hoi huge. 1967 Harman Caveat 33 
'I lie buriall was turned to bousing and belly cherc. 1641 
Hindu J Bruen iv. 15 They, .have [not] any skill in any arts 
but of. .bowring and drinking. 

2 . Falconry . (See quota.) 

197S Turbkrv. Fa lam r it 343 By bou ring, .you shall have 
evident proofs and undoubted snewe of his disease. 2629 
1 .ai 11 am Falconry Gloss., Bousing is when a Hawke drinketn 
often, and scemes to be continually thirstie. 

3 . aitrib ., aa bousing'-bout, •can ,-den, -house, - inn ; 
t bousing ken ( thieves' slang), a low ale-house. 

1998 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 33 In his hand did bear a hous- 
ing can. 1994 Nashk Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosarti V. 68 
Their houghs ft bousing bouses, which commonly are built 
favrer than their Churches. 1961 Awdelsy Frat. Vacab. 
3 The Alehouse, whych they call the Bowryng In. 1967 
Harman Caveat 83 A bousing ken, a ale house ini 
Brome Jem, Crete n. Wks. 1873 III, 390 As Tom or Tib. . 
When they at Bowsing Ken do swilL 

Boning, ppi. a . [f. as prec. 4- -nvo 2.] That 
bouses; given to immoderate drinking ; tippling. 

1969 Tvrberv. E/it. 4 Stmn. (1837) 331 As Circes cup no 
sooner might the bowsing Greekes beguile. 1989 Hay 
any Work 33 Dumbe Johns bousing mates, a 1699 Clevk- 
1 and Inund. qf Trent 40 With a file of bowring Comrades. 
Botmen. var. of Bowmen v. Obs., to duck. 
BoTUBtaganltit*. Min. [C Boussingautt, 
name of a French geologist + -rri.] A volcanic 
mineral product 


s88§ Athenmum No. 1944. 130/3, BoussingaulHte, a natu- 
ral product of Tuscany, consisting chiefly of sulphate of 
ammonia. s 968 Dana Min. f 651 Bonssinganttite, a sul- 
phate of ammonia with part of this alkali replaced by 
magnesia. 

llBoUMyng. Obs. rare - l . [a. MDu. bAzinc, 
fanzine, Du. fansing 1 fitchew, polecat A pole* 
cat. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 79 Tho cam foith many a 
beast anon as. .the ostrole, the boussyng and the fyrtt. 

Bouate, var. of Bosti, Obs., box. 

Bouat(l)oiUi, var. Boistouh a. Obs., boisterous. 

II Boustrophedon (baualroffd/Jn, b#7-), adv. 
and a. ( sb .) [Gr. Bovorpo<prjb 6 r, adv. f. ftov-arpinp- 
ot ox-turning. j (Written) alternately fiom right 
to left and from left to right, like the course of the 
plough in successive furrows ; as in various ancient 
inscriptions in Greek and other languages. Hence 
SouHtropfcGdo’iiio a. 

1783 Blair RketA 1813) I. vii. 155 Afterwards, the Greekes 
adopted a new method, writing their line* alternately from 
the right to the left, and from the left to the right, which 
was called Boustrophedon. 1846 Ellis Elgin Mark. 11 . 
174 A very antient Greek inscription, written in the bou- 


strophedon manner. 1847 Gkotb Greece il xi. III. 176. 
x88o Times 6 Nov. 4/5 Tne usual boustrophedon manner 
which the Hittite* affected. sSos J. Hager Babylon, laser. 
xx The laws of Solon in boustrophcdonic writing. 
Bouatrous, obs. form of Boisterous. 
Bousum, obs. form of Buxom. 

Boniy (bw zi, bau-zi), a.* ff. Bouse v.* 4 -r *.] 

1 . Affected with much drinking; intoxicated, 
sotted ; showing the effects of intoxication. 

a 1909 Skelton El. Ramming 17 Droupy and drowsy, 
Scuruv and lousy ; Her face all bowsy. 1619 Modell of H i. 
31 With quaffing and carowsine . . *he could make him 
bownie beyonde all measure. 1635 Long Meg of Westm. 
ii, Neither beastly nor bowsie Sleepy nor drowrie. 174a 
Pope Dumiad iv. 493 Rous’d at his name up rose tliebouzy 
Sire. 184a Du Quincky Herodotus Wks. IX. 193 And 
every day got bousy us a piper. 

2 . Addicted to bousing, drunken. 

159a Grfrnk lipst. Courtier in Hart. Mi sc. (Math.) II. 
3*2 A scale to marke the bowsie drunkard to die of the 
dropsie. * 6 x 6 B. Jdnson Devil an Ass v. vi. 11631) 164 To 
be greasy, and bouzy. .ragged and louzy. 1708 Hearnk 
Colt. (1885) II. 109 There’s . . Koyce y* Bouzy. 

1 fence Bou'syinh, bowsyish, a., rather bousy. 

183a J. Wilson in Blackrv. Mag. XXXI 1 . 731 The oracular 
lip of your Lordships . . Bowsyish Depute. 

tBout, sb. L Obs. Some part of & woman's 
head-dress. 

a 1300 Songs Costume (1849) 4» The bout and the barbet 
wylh frountol shule fe3e. 

Bout (bout), jA- Also 6 bowt, 9 dial. boot. 
[App. a specialized sense of Bought sb * 4 bend- 
ing’ (whicn in 16th c. was also spelt bout\ per- 
haps influenced by association with Bout adv . a 
1 about'.] 

1 1 . A circuit, an orbit ; a roundabout way. Obs. 

a 1941 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) xsa The seuenth heauen 
..In nine and twenty yeres complete and daie* almost 
sixtene Doth carry in his bowt, the star of Saturn old. 1998 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 18/1 Which in thy wide 
bout, boundlesse all dost bound, a 1699 T. Adams Wks. 
x86x-a II. 14 (D.), I love not to fetch anyhouts where there 
is a nearer way. 

b. The going and returning of the plough 
along two adjacent furrows: also attrib. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvm. xviii, They make not past 
two or three bouts in a land, and as many ridges. 181a 
Strickland Agric. E. Yorksh. 159 Ridging up the land 
into two-bout ridges. 1840 Jml. Eng. Agric. Soc . 1 . 111. 
261 Ridges, each consisting of a furrows up and 3 down, or 
a bouts, as they are called. 

2 . A 1 round ' at any kind of exercise, a turn or 
spell of work ; as much of an action as is per- 
formed at one time. 

>878 Turbekv. Bk. Venerie 135 If he doe it not at three 
boutes it is also a forfeyture. 1617 Hif.ron Wks. (1630) II. 
336 To set vpon some course of godlinesse for a bout or two. 
1050 Fuller Pisgah 111. v. 3*8 They had. .another bout in 
the same service. 17*9 Bkadlfy Fam. Diet . s. v. Wheat. 
With a broad Cast, which some do with a single Cast, and 
some with a double Bout, that is, to sow it twice in a place. 
18x9 Wordrw. Waggoner 11. 96 When evei^ dance is done, 
When every whirling bout is o’er. 2879 *. Pollok Sport 
Brit. Burmah 1 1 , xst [We] had long contemplated a snoot- 
ingbout together. 

o. This , that bout : i. e. occasion, turn, time. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. v. xv. 177 He. . may well 
sustain the person of the Seventh for this bout. 169a R. 
1 , estrange Josephus’ Wars vil. v. (1733) 766 The Romans 
did not And the Enemy asleep this Bout. 171a Steele Sped. 
No. 3*6 Ps The Uphobterer was called, and her Longing 
sav'd that boat. XI49 Disraeli Sybil 395 The Lancashire 
lads will not come tonarm this bout. 

8 . A round at fighting ; a contest, match, trial 
of strength, physical or intellectual. 

199s Shake, x lien . VI , in. ii. 56Damsell, He haue a bowt 
with you againe. sflep Rowlands Whole Crew, 4 c* 8 Some- 
times at the fist we haue a bout. 1706 Amherst Terra 
FiL xliv. 233 A bout at cudgels. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
vii. viii. The two maids . .began a second bout at alter- 
cation. x8e6 Scott Woodst. (1832) *86 If there was a bout 
at single-stick. <879 Farrar Si. Paul 1 . 634 At Corinth he 
had doubtless witnessed those wrestling bouts, 
b. Used of a continued fit of drinking. 

1670 Maymwarino Vita Sana vi. 78 Those drunken bouts 
being repeated, .lay the foundation of many chronick dis- 


eases. 1719 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 264 Only fit to bb 
concluded after a drunken bout. 284a Pare Mar. insur. IL 
943 To indulge in fits or bouts of drinking. 

o. A fit or turn of illness as * a severe bout of 
influenza', dial. 

+ 4 . A term used to express a certain quantity of 
lead ore. (See quot.) f Obs. 

2747 Hgoson Mined s Did. v. When they have done 
measuring they accouut the whole to be so many Bouts, as 
suppose 34 Bouts and one half, that's sixty-four Loads ; the 
short Bout is used where lesser quantities are raised, and 
the whole groove not divided into such small Parfa. 
t Boifit, adv\ and prep. 1 Obs . or dial. Forms: 
1 be-dtan, bdtan, -on, bdta, btite, a-3 butefn, 3 
bouton, a- 6 boute, (s bowte), 5-6(7) bout. [ME. 
bouts, bouten, early ME. bHte{n :-OE. btllan {bdta. 
btlte) adv., prep., conj. : orig. be-dtan adv. and 
prep. 1 without \ L. extra ; a WGer. compound 
( »OS. bi-dlan, bdtan, OHG. bi-Aysn, MG. M*en) 
f. bi prep. ( By, with' 4 A/an, earlier Atana (OHG. 
Atjatui, Aijsn, OS., OE At an), Gothic Atana, orig. 

4 from without', later Bimply ‘ without , 

tfa ; f. At Out 4 -ana suffix with force of 4 from '• 
Originally an adverb, but already In Gothic con- 
strued with a genitive « 4 outside of, and in WGer. 
also with dative ; in OE. with dat. and acc. The 
OK. btltan split up into two forms in M E. : first, as 
prep, and adv., this strong form btltan , bfttdys, 
boute{n, bout (cf. Out), which became obs. before 
1600, its sense being continued by Without; 
secondly, as adv. and conj., a weakened form, 
biUa{n, btite(n, Hut, which still continues. At 
bout became obs., but acauired some quasi- preposi- 
tional uses ; in northern aialect, and esp. in Scotch, 
but {hot) had even in 14th c. the senses of ME. 
bout, and still partly retains them. See But.] 

A. adv. Outside, without ; out. 

a 890 O. E. Chron. An. 867 Wael xerizgen, "time binnan 
xume t ni tan. r 990 Lindisf. Gosp. mark xiv. 68 [Petnm] 
code buta. —John xviii. 16 Petra* uutudlice xeatod . ■ to 
duru..ute vet bute tv/ fore, c xaq* Iay. 3748 Scholde a 
queue beon king in hiute londe, & neora nunen beon bute 
[c s 879 boutcl c 2325 Siiokkham 40 The rigne hiia that hya 
boutr y-do, That thynge hy* grace bynne. [hy*~ i*.] 

B. prcf>. 

1. Outside of, without, a. of position (with dat.). 

a 1000 Cadmon’s Gen. 1354 (Gr.j Bc-utan earce bordum. 

c 2000 Aleric Lev. iv. 31 Butan Sere wic-stowe. a iim 

0. E. Chron. (Laud MS. 1 an. 1116 iEgber Re binnan burgaa 
and butan. 

b. of motion (with acc.). 
c 990 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. xopaettehine ne fordrlfe buta 
ftast lond. c 2000 Ags. G. Mark viii. 33 He. .Izdde hint 
butan ba wic. c xx6o Hatton G. ibid., fiuton ]>a wic. 

2. Without, apart from, not having, void of: 
esp. in phrase bouten ends. (Obs. in Eng. before 
1 500, but retained in Sc. in form bot. Hut, q. v.) 

894 O. E. Chron., Hie flugon ofer Temeae buton aelcum 
fordo. 972 Blickl. Horn. 33 Kal bis lif he lifde buton 
synnum. 1:2279 Lamb. Horn. 43 Dear, numme fefler foted, 
summe al bute fet. rtaoo OhmiVi Introd. ax To ben a 
butenn etide (xer. c 1009 Lay. 33676 Arthur fehten wolde 
. . butene cnihte (c 2079 boute ent cuiht). c tjoe Land. Co. 
kaygne ex in E. E. Pa *86b) 157, 1 siege for sop, boute Were. 
Per n'ie lond on erthe i* pens, c 2909 St. Dunstan 184 ibid. 30 
Hi schulle wone And kynge* beo bouten ende. c 2390 Will 
Paterae 567 A» achip boute mast. 2430 Lyug. Chron. Troy 

1. vi, Bout makyng of delay, a xfloo Chester PI. (1849) 11 . 
53 This cote boute scame To breake it were shame. 12632 
Craiok Pilgrim 4 //. 6 Tumbling teares bout cease.] 

b. absol. with obj. not expressed: Without. 
a saag A ncr. R. 4x8 Stamin habbe hwose wule ! and hwooa 
wule mei beon buten. c 2400 Trentalle in Epiph. (Tumb. 
1843) 80 The ton have ende that other is bowte. 1674 
Kay N. C. Wds. 7 To be bout as Barrow was, i.e. to be 
without. 

8. Except, beyond, more than : see But. 

C890 K. Alfred Bada 111. xxiii. | 4 Butan anum cnihte. 
c 1300 Sir Benes 53 He nas boute seue winter olde. 

Bout (bout), adv* and Prep?. In 3 bute(n, 
bot, 6 bout, 7- 'bout. [ME. bute{n, aphet. form 
of afatcyi, as, in later times, *bout of Adout .1 

A. prep . In various senses of About. (Not in 
literary prose.) 

c sago Gen. (jf Ex. 5 66 Dor buten Noe long swing [MS. 
swine] he drev a 1300 Cursor M. 24x06 Bise ert pou bot 
[ v.r. a-bute] mani dede. Ibid. 31605 Quen strijf was bute 
pe preisthede. x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. x. IviL 350 An 
Agnus Dei bout her necke. a croat-Christ in her hand, 
ita Massinger Old Laws, i, The nimble fencer., made me 
tear.. 'bout the chamber. s8as Clark Vtll. Minstr. I. *7 
Discourses. 'Bout work being slack, and rise and fall or 
bread, a 2845 Hood Agric. Distress vi. While wa bargain 
*bout the hoy. 

B. adv. In Nautical phr. 'bout ship** *j>ut about 
the ship’, that is, turn her head, alter hel* course. 

xflp Marmyat Ring’s Own xvi. 'Bout ship, Mr. Pearce. 
Bout, obs. f. Bolt, and of Bought sb, 6c pa.pplt , 
tBomta'do. bout*'do. Obs, Also butedo 
[mod.F. boutade, taking place of OF. boutie (see 
•adi), f. bouter to thrust : for boutade, see -ado.] 

A sally, a sudden outburst or outbreak. 

26x4 Bacon K. James (L.) It was but a boutade of desire 
and good spirit. 2694 Karl Monbl tr. Bentivogtio 321 This 
(said he) may be termed a French Butado. 1601 Mercurius 
Caledonins 1 Mar. in Chambers CycL Eng. Lit., All our 
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BOW. 


boutndoot ud capriccias. tm Swift T. Tub iv. 67 Ilk 
Ami boutadc was to kick both their «iw ..omoI door*. 

Boutant : see Ahc-jkhjtant. 

Boutaraga, -argue, variant! of Botaroo. 
Boutcloth, obs. 7 . bolt-cloth : see Bolt jd.* 
Bouto, ok form of Boot* 
t Boutefou. Obs. Atso 7 bntttlfeir, beat* 
lfew, -efeau, -w, boutfeu, boutefbau, -tou,boutl- 
*ou, -uro, bowtifeu, 7-8 boutofow, 8 botofeu. 
[a. F. boutefou a linstock, an inoendiaiy. f. boater 
to pnl + feu fire. Very common in the 17th c ] 
An inoendiaiy, a firebrand ; one who kindlec dis- 
content and strife ; also at t rib. 

m taps 1 a Burleigh Advice Q. Elio, la Hart. Mhc. (1809) 
II. aSi The GuhsnU happen to eervefor boutefou* in Scot- 
land. sis a Bacon Men. VII, 68 A vary Boutefou. si as J. 
Jackson True Evaug T. l 35 Close enemies of the Em- 
pire, and secret beutefcaus ol rebellion. 164s Observ. hie 
Majesty’s A firm. Doctor. Part, is T beeves and boutiferes. 
ski bsAUMALL Reglic. iii. 138 Such Bigots and Bowtifcus. 
1667 Decoy Chr. Piety xu. 364 Lusts . . are conically the 
boutefeans among us. «bi Wood At A. Oxen. 11 . Asq He 
became . . a great Boutineu A firebrand in the Church. 
a im Noith Exam. i. iii. r xo6. 196 Factious Boutefews, 
Bawlera for Property & against Popery, etc. 1734 Richard- 
bom Let. in Mn Barbuda LtyeixUo+i 111 . 106 The sanguine 
exuectationa of their boutefeu editor. 

Bouteil, variant of Bolt*!., and Boui.tkl. 
BoutbT (buu'tai). dial. [f. Boot adv ] (See 
w»t.) 

0894 Csabsr in Li/e if Wks. 1 . vi. 144 The female servants 
at a side table called a bouter. 

t Bou*t*-«OllO. Obs. rare. [a. F. boute-selle . 
f. bouter to put + selle saddle.] A trumpet-call, 
warning knights or cavalry to put on the saddle ; 
«■ Boot and saddle : see Boot sb. 3 1 b. 

dal tr. Mathieu's Power/. Favorite 136 At Executions, 
the Trumpets sounded the battaile, as the alarme, or the 
boufewlle l misprinM bonteaclle], to go to death. 1649 G. 
Daniil Trinarck. Hen. V , di. The Towne-pent Rutters 
. . attend to Dot et Belle, a 1698 Cleveland Gen. Poems 
(167718 The sprightly Chantidere . . Bounds Bouicsel [v.t. 
Boot-csel] to Cupid’s Knight. 

t Boatgfttf. Obs. Sc. [f. bout, aphet. f. About 
+ Gat*, going.] lit. A going about ; hence , am- 
bage, circumvention ; equivocation, quibble. 

1991 R. Brock 11 Serm. T ij a (Jam.) The boutgstes and 
deceites of the hearte of man are infinite. 1657 Colvil 
Whigs Supplic. 1 1751) 138 They bring but bout-gates, and 
golinzaes. at 794 Wooaow Corr. (1843) HI - 463 witnesses 
to bia shifting and boutgates. tsfiS Rosa He tenure 79 (Jam.) 
Nury . . Mule shift by boutgataa to put off the day. 
Bouthe, obs. form of Booth. 

Bouting* (bautiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bout sb.* ib + 
•ihoI .1 (See quot) 

1834 Penny Cyci. IT. 004 Sometimes (in ploughing land) 
two radges are set up against each other, which is called 
ridging or boating. 

fBOlltilfile. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. B ooty + Sal*.] 
A sale of booty, in order to divide the proceeds. 

1630 Hayward Echo. VI. 88 To speake nothing of the 
great Houtisale of Colledges and Chantries, to speake no- 
thing of all hk other particular pillages. 

Boutriue, obs. form of Buttkms. 

I BontShrimAf (bn -rimr), sb. pi. [F. bouts 
ends 4- rim/s rimed .1 Rimed endings : see first quot. 

1711 Addison Sped. Na 6a p 8 The bouts-rimex were the 
favourites of the French nation for a whole age together. 
..They were a Lkt of Words that rhyme to one another, 
drawn up by another Hand, and given to a Poet, who was 
to make a Poem to the Rhymes in the same Order that 
they were placed upon the List. sSsa Byron Ju an xvj. 1, 
Sonnets to henelf. or bouts Hinds. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 
latrod. 4 Weary of repeating such bouts nods as the Rhine 
and the lead of the vine. 

Bouty, Bouw(e, obs. if. Booty, Bough, Bow. 
tBonvrage. Obs. [ad. OF. bttvragc, bttver- 
age, now breuvage , Bsvxuakr.] Beverage, drink. 

a 1815 Cullodm Papers 184 (Jam.) Picking the pockets of 
the people of any ready money they have, to pay lor foreign 
bouvrage. 

Bouwel, Bouxomo, obs. f. Bowil, Buxom. 
Bouyo, obs. form of Buoy. 

Boult, variant form of Boxa. 

Bouse, variant of Bousk, Boob*. 

Bout, boosy (birxi), 0.1 Sc. P variant of 
Bushy, j Bosky, Bushy. 

1807 Hogg Mount* Bard xju(Jam.) In a cottage, poor and 
na mel ess, By a link henry ban. a t8sa Rem. HUhsdaU 
Song 67 A paukk cat . . Wi* a bonnie bowsie tailie. sfoB 
Jamirson lv m A tree rich in foliage k said to have a boosy 

Tkavr. a.* north . died. Also boosy, bowsy. 
(C£ Ger. bans, 4 swollen ness, inflation’ : see Bousi 
vM Big, bulky, corpulent 
167 J. Stacg Poems 6a Down his booty burden fell. 
*8st Jamiisom Diet., Bouay-Ukt, having the appearance of 
diem- ion, or largeness of ska. <879 F. K. Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. (K.I). S.), Barney, htg-Mlkd. 

Bouxy, -ie, a* ot«. forms of Bousr, sotted. 

Bo (bd«’vrit). Also 7 bovntt, 8 txnriaK 
[ad. med. 1 * bovdta, I. bis, bov-is an o* ; cf. -AT« 1.1 
An oxgang, or as much land as one ox oosld 
plough in a year ; one-eighth of the earaeate or 
ploughland ; varying in amount from 10 to 18 
acres according to the system of tillage, etc. 


sfiM.lt Holms A rmory ui. i|L §9 Bovatt of Land it as 
much as if Acres, In some places so Acres. 17s f H. Row- 
lanub Mm* Antigua (17601 isa Gavels, measured out by 
Boviatt and Carucata. iIjdStonc house Ax holme 94$ 
William* the son of Roger deBeltoft. k returned as having 
two peifts of oae bovateof land. sMa SasaoMM Eng, Veil. 
Community 61 The full husband-land or virgate was com- 
posed Of two borates oroxgsitga. [1886 1 . Taylor, The nor- 
mal oxgang* in the Boldon Buke are 15 and ta acres.] 
BoVti Bdv. and prep. Forms : 1 bo-ufen, i-s 
buiafl, bufon, 2 -3 bufen, button, buven, boro, 


r of Ait heist an iv. 4 (Bosw.) Swa we her be- 
1. e leoo ifiunc Manual of Astron. 1 EaU 


compound (Ob. bi-otfan, Du. haven), f. tn -, By, 
beside + ufan (OS. otan, OHG. oban, obanct), 
OTeut. +ufana, utana from above, above, f. uf up 
+ -ana suffix orig. expressing motion from.] 
fL (In OE. and early ME.) The earlier and 
simpler form of Ahovc. Obs. 

The com|>ound a-btUhn appeared in the seth & in the 
north and n.e. as an adverbial form ; by the end of 13th c. 
abut/en was also prepositional, and generally used instead 
of buven, bwe\ and In 14th c boor became obsolete, lira 
following examples show the forms; the development of 
meaning will be found under Above. 

apfoLaws of AitkoUtan iv. 4 (Bosw.) Swa we her be- 
ufan cwmdon. e leoo vElfric Manual of Astron. 1 EaU 
iwa deop under byssre eorfian, swa heo U bufan. uoj Lav. 
96564 And sxnat hine buuen ban scelde. rtji) Shokenam 
11 7 A 1 that hys bove and under moldc. 1 c tmo Forme 0/ 
Cury (ed. Pegge 75 Plant it boue with prunes aud damysyns. 
2. In modern English 'bove, bove, it an occa- 
sional shortening ofABovx, in verse. 

1591 Spenser R Mines 0/ Time no Lifting up her brave 
hermck thought Bove womens weak lies, xfixo Shaks. Temp. 
11. L 1x8 ’Boue the contentious waues. c 1630 Drummond 
Poems Wkts. 11711) 37 'Bove other far esteem'd. 1886 
Pi.CMPTBE Dante, Hell 1. 13 But when 1 reached a point 
'bove which did lower A mount. 

Bove : see Buh v. =* behoves, 
t Bovert. Obs. rare - 1 . [Cf. OF. bouvert a 
young ox or steer, f. bceuf ox.J ? A young ox. 

f a 1400 Chester PI. l rag Inen hope I to have. .The better 
in the bore as I hade before. Of tins bovene. 

Bot« 7 (bffvi). [Proper name of a parish near 
Exeter in Devonshire.] Bcvey coal : a lignite or 
brown-coal of Miocene age, occurring in beds at 
Bovey, and elsewhere. 

1760 Miller Bovey Coal in Phil. Trans. LI. 535 The 
Devonshire fossil . . commonly known by the name of the 
Bovey Coal x86o Fobdyce /list. Coal. fc. 31 Bovey Coal 
is found embedded in the pipe clays of Dorsetshire. x86s 
Mas. Bekton BA r. House h. Memagem. iii. 3a Of cost there 
are various species ; as, pit . . cannel . . bovey, jet, &c. 

Bovlate, obs. form of Bovatk. 

Borioid* (hJs’visaid, tyrvi-). [f. L. bds, bov-is 
ox + -CXD1 ; cf. L. bovietdium slaughtering of cattle.] 
A slayer of oxen ; humorously a butcher. 

1678 Phvlum (App. affected Was.) Bovicide, a killer of 
Oxen, a Butcher. 1830 Black rw. Mag. XXXI. 39s He had 
been a Bovidde. 

BO"Vioultur*. [f.asprec. + CuLTUE*.] Cattle- 
rearing. {Affected.) 

Daily ffel. 4 Dec., The old epoch of boviculture. 
Bo^rid, a. ff. as prec. 4 - -iu.l Of or pertaining 
to the ox family, or Bovidm of Zoologists, a family 
of Ruminating animals, having simply rounded 
horns, and no lachrymal sinuses. 

Bovifom (bfo vifpim), a. ff. as pvec. + -form.] 
Having the form of an ox, ox-like. 

;udwortn lntell. Syst. 1. v. 673 There were once pro- 
duck! . . Chimseras . . mixtly Bovifonn and Hominiform. 
&*▼!&• (bd ■ vain), a. [ad. L. bovtnus , f. bds, 
bov - ox ; cf. F. bovine.) Belonging to, or character- 
istic of, the ox tribe. Also eliipt. - bovine animal. 

1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. < 1845) I. 405 The worship 
of the bovine Apis. 1869 Athenmum Na 1969. 103/3 No 
wild bovine is now known in Syria. 1877 J. Allen Amtr. 
Bison 468 Particularly bovine, also, is the satisfaction they 
take in rubbing themselves against trees. 

2. fig. Inert, sluggish; dull, stupid; cf. bucolic. 
ilagO. W. Holmes Poems 335 Where bovine rustics used 
to doze and dream. 1879 Contemp. Rev. 991 Neither 
iu the ranks of bovine Toryism nor of rabid Radicalism. 
f Bovy. Obs. rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

1947 Bookdk In trod. Knowl. 167 There is (in Bohemia] a 
beast called a Bouy lyke a Bugle . . a vengeable beast. 
BOW (bJ«), sb.l Forms : I bos*, 3*4 Boj*, (3 
boa), 3-7 bo we, 4 bouwe, boghe (bog), 4-5 
boo we, 6 boe, (boll), 4- bow. [Com. Teat. : 
OE. beta, corresp. to OFns, boga, 05 . bogo (MDu. 
booghe, Du. boog), OHG. bogo (MHG. boge, mod.G. 
begen), ON. bogi (Sw. bhge, Da. bue) :-OTeut. 


*bugon-, f. stem bug- of beugan , to bend .1 
£ L gen. A thing bent or fashioned so as to 
form part of the circumferenoe of 4 circle or other 
curve ; a bend, a bent line. 

Not actually exemplified in OR., but entering into numer- 
ous compounds, os etmboys elbow, hrm£ bety 1 * ring-bow/ 
a coiled snake, rimbvys rain-bow, stop bays * stoae-bow/ 
an avch, boys-net bow-neL la ME. the goneaal eensa was 
often supplied Ikon French bynrcA, but sow k occasional. 
(In quot. 1387, h k quite possible that bowe k the Nona 
bug* bend, bmviag, the band of a river.) 

>387 Trbvma Higdon (1865) IL 87 From ho bowe of the 
ryuer of Humber, tgss Elvot Image Gov. too The Theatre 
was a place made in the foomcof a bowe, that hath a great 


bcota, sfitfiELLtt EtitnMarb.il. 13 The Hearing dmpury 
deacribesabow above her head. 

H. Specific ascs. 

2 . A rainbow. (Mostly contextual or poetical 
for the compound.) 

a nee Mime Gen. lx. 11 ASteow^ min boxaonthun wolc- 
num. c iooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 984 Heo bone hkifonllcau boxan 
mid byre bleoxe efenlaece. rs||a Cursor M. 1077 (Fauf.) 
Quen you ]mt boghe mayse jrarouteof suchcfioaenaoa^ou 
na doote. xjBe w vclif Rectus, xlifi. ia See the bowe, and 
hlisse hym that made it. 1997 Drayton Mortimer. 53 The 
bowe appeares to tell die flood k donne. c *836 Dmmm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (i7Zx< 56,% Ropes make of the rainy 
haw. sfifo Milton P. L.xi. 869 A dawk Cloud, and ia the 
Cloud a Bow. 1708 Thomson Sprimgua$ Bestriding earth, 
the grand ethereal bow. it* Tennyson la Moat. cxxiL 
190 Every dew-drop paints a now. 

1 3. An arch (of masonry), as in a gateway, or 
bridge. Obs. exc. dial. 

a sooo Beosoulf (Z.) 07x9 Da stan bogan stapulum teste. 
c ips E. E. A Uit. P. A. 393 pur) drwry doth bo) vch ina 
dreue. vile Wyclif Pro*', xx. 96 He bowith in vpon hem 
a stonene bowe. c 1386 Chaucer Proi. 195 After the acole 
of Stratford atte Bowe [Cambr. MS. stratforthe at the 
bowe]. 1483 Catk. Attgl. 31/1 A Bowe of a bryga 1913 
Douglas Atneis vi. & to Thai porta with thtlr stalwart 
bow and brace. qi)-M Diurnal ftawrrm/r 1x833 ■«* At 
Bessie Beaties hous, ui the passage to the over bolL 1370 87 
Hounshed Scot. Ckron. (xBo6) II. 397 '1'heir heads were 
set . . on the nritber-bow. t86a Barnes Rhymes Dorset. 
Dial. 11 . 75 By the mossy brudge’s bow. 

4 . A weapon for shooting arrows or similar 
missiles, consisting of n strip of elastic wood or 
other material, bent by means of a string stretched 
between its two ends ; the arrow is impelled by 
the recoil which follows the retraction of the 
string. Phrases. To bend or draw a bow, to shoot 
with (formerly in) a btno. Bows and bills J the 
cry of alarm raised in the English camp in old 
times. See also Cross- B ow. Stone-bow. 

a sooo Gnomic Vers. 154 <Gr.) Bogs sccal strode, naoj 
Lav. 6471 Kune bo}e swine atrong. a tsa&Ancr. R. 050 Ho 
tobrekeh hk bowe. 1390 Aysnb. 45 An archer . . nom his 
liujc. zjBo Wyclif i Bings xxii. 34 A matter man borne a 
bouwe. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 45 My bowe xal I drawe. 1997 
Tot tel s Mice. 965 He claymcd Cupides boe. ijk Hey wood 
Prov.tk Epigr. (1867)61 Many a man upeaketh of Robyn 
hood, That iieuer shot in his bowe. a 157a Knox Hist. Rsf. 
98 (Jam.) The schout ryises, Bowes and Billis I .. whiclic 
is a signification!) of extreim defence. 1997 Shaks. ■ Hen. 
IV, 111. il 48 Ilea drew a good Bow . . hce shot a line 
shoote. 1607 Dkkkkm Nortkw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 111 . 80 
Its better to shoot in a bowe that has been shot in before. 
167s Milton P. R. iii. 305 They issue lorth, steel bows and 
aliafts their arms. 1830 Sis J. Herschkl Stud. Hat. PhiL 
111. iii. 1x851) 373 The bow 01 Ulysses, which none but its 
master could bend. 1877 Bryant A/uong Trees 96 While 
yet the Indian hunter drew the bow. 
b. transf. A bowman (in plural). 

c xgxx 1st Eng. Bk. Amor. (Arb.) Jmrod. 34 fa, x. M. 
knyghtes . . vi M. crosac bowes, xv. M. loner, buwes, andxt. 
M. othere men. 1977 Hoi.insmed Ckron. 111 . ZS59/X There 
was among these a tliirtie bowes with a bagpipe, slag 
Scott Talism. x, A strong guard of bills and bows 

a. Jig. with many phrases: e.g. To have two 
{many, etc.) strings to one's bow : to have two (or 
many) resources or alternatives. To draw the 
long bow : to make exaggerated statements {colloq.). 
+ The bent of one's bow : one’s intention, inclina- 
tion. disposition, 'calibre* (cf. Bbnt sb* 8, 9). 
f To shoot in ( another's ) bow : to practise an art 
other than one’s own. \ By the string rather 
than the bmo : by the most direct way. 

156a J. Hrvwoo \>Pr*v. 4 Epigr. (1867) so Ye hsue many 
stryngis to the bowe. Ibid. 165 , 1 hauv the bent of hk bowe, 
that I know. >970 Lvi.v Euptmes (Arb) xx6 My coun- 
saile is that thou nave more strings to thy bow than one. 
1678 Butler Hud. hi. i. 3 As be that has two string* 
t’ his bow. And burns for love and money too. sfiao W. 
Walker Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. Pref. a To save . . the labour 
of turning from place to phtce with references, which to some 
is tedious and to all unpleasiog who love to go by the string 
rather than by the bow. >783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 
(Motell) 1. s. v. Bent, 1 have got the bend of hk bow, ego 
i/Hus sensnm putehrb calleo. >8ia J anf. Austen Monty". P. 
viii* (D.) Miss Bertram . . might be said to have two strings 
to her bow. 1804 Byron Juan xvi. i, They, .draw the long 
bow better now than ever. 

To bend or bring {a person) to ends bow : 
i.e. to one’s will, inclination, or control. To 
come to {a person's) bow 1 to become compliant or 
subject. (Here there may have been later asso- 
ciation with Bow sb.*) 

163s Foxds A.h M. III. xiL B80/9 Perceiuing they cook! 
not bead him vnto their bowe. 1893 H. Cogam Piutds 
Trav. lxxti. (1663)894 All thk be did cunningly, hoping by 
tins means to bring him to hk bows with lam peril. s%> 
Hmm Pitt Formality ss To bear such sway and rale over 
othem that they must have all men come to their bow. 1679 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. (1867) V. 407 Neither Darius, his 
presidents, nor princes, could ever bring Daniel to thair 
bow. iffa Bunyan Holy War 30 Mansoul being wholly 
at hk beck, and brought wholly to hkbow. *697 Hammer 
Voy, 1x799) II. 11. 5 The Dutch . . have lately exideavoofed 
to bring Ora King . . to their Bow. 

f 6. A yoke for oxen. Obs. or dial. 

cteyaDestr. Troy 901 [Oxia] alt . . bowaade to be bowes 
as any bestes might xgsg FiTSusan. Hueb. 1 5 Hk oxen 
or hones, and the geare that b el o uge th to than, that h to 



the hone hie curb, etc. t66a Wotuooi SyeL Agric. (1681) 

p. pi. Two pieces or wood laid archwise to 
fit a horse's back, give the saddle its due form, 
and keep it tight : tee Saddle-bow. 

6. Music. [Rom 4.] The appliance with which 
Instruments of the violin claw are played, being 
a rod of elastic wood with a number of horse- 
hairs stretched from end to end, which is drawn 
across the strings, and causes them to sound, tit 
was formerly carved, with a cord instead of the 
hairs, thus resembling an archer s bow.) 

SgtoHoU'YMND Trims. Fr. Tong. VArcheidtvn rebet.. 
tin bow* of a viola 1776 Burney Hist. Mu*. (1789) L 071 
The bow now in use was . . unknown to the ancients. 1807 
Robinson ArtfmoL Grmcm v. xxiii. 537 They struck the 
strings spmadmes with a bow, and sometimes only with the 
fingers. ■ dh Gbovb Diet. Mas. II. 63s [Paganini] made 
his staccato by throwing the bow violently on the string. 

b. [f. Bow a] A single passage of the bow 
across the string. 

sfig I W. Gaanufsa Music of Nat. iso In Beethoven .. we 
find many ban included in one bow. 

o. trausf. Part of an insect's wing resembling 
a violin-bow in function. 

MS Toon Cycl. A mat. 4 Phys. II. 908/0 When the 
wings are nibbed briskly together these rasps or bows pro- 
duce a loud grating against some projecting nervures. 

7 . Applied. to paits of the body resembling a bow. 

t® • ihe iris of the eye. b. The eye-brow. Obs. 

dii Cores., Arc . . the ww, or Iris of tho eye. 1709 
T. Cooks Tales SgTht Bows her Eyes above, ibid. 103 flow 
have I prais’d thy Cheeks where Roses blow I Uow dwell’d 
with Wonder on thy sable Bow ! 

1 8. An arc of a circle. Obs. 

1599 Blundbvil Exert. in. 1. <cd. 7) >74 The circular line 
. .is called arcus, in English the bow. 1660 Blooms Atxkit. 
B iij, Where that Circle cutteth the is part . . divide above 
the bowe thereof, .in four*. 1674 N. Fairfax Sulk 4 St tv. 68 
The motion would be . . a bow or arch of a circle. Ibid. 117 
A wheel of manifold rims . . would make out uneven bows 
of circles, in even shares of time. 

1 9 . 1 An astronomical instrument formerly used 
at sea, consisting of only one large graduated arc 
of 90°, three vanes, and a shank or staff.* Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 

1696 PniLLira, Bow, a Mathematical Instrument to take 
heights. [1706 l but. A Mathematical Instrument, formerly 
us’d by Seamen to take the height of the sun.] 

10 . An instrument for drawing curves, especially 
of large radius, consisting of a rigid beam, and a 
strip of wood, steel, or this like, which is bent into 
the required shape by means of screws. 

1706 Phillips, Sow, a Beam of Wood or Brass, with three 
lone Screws that direct a Lath of Wood or Steel to any 
Aren ; being commonly us'd to make Draughts of Ships, Pro* 
jections of the Sphere, etc. [So Bailey 1731, Johnson, etc.] 

II. a. A nng or hoop of metal, etc. forming a 
handle. Cf. Bail sb. 2 , Bout. 

161s Cotgh. s.v. Anneau, The bow (or vpmost parti of a 
key. 1689 Land. Gao. No. 3054/4 ApairofScissars with silver 
Bowes. 1730 Savrry in PhiL Trans. XXXVI. 338 It .. 
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handle to anything, as a basket, a backstone or a pail. 

F. Bairnta Watch 4 Clackm. 36 The ring of a watch 
case by which it is attached to the watch guard is . . called 
a bow. 

b. The guard of a sword-hilt, or of a trigger. 

170s LowLGas, No. 3733/4 A silver-hilted Sword without 
a Bow. 1881 Gbkknbm Gun 338 The lever being so shaped 
and adjusted aa to form the bow. 

O. A bent strip of wood or metal to support 
the hood, cover, etc. of a vehicle ; a bail or slat, 

12. Arch . *. iSee quota.) 

*17*3 Waw in Gwilt A rchit. 1006 The vaults of the nave 
. . are supported . . by the bowes or flying buttresses. 
Ibid. Gloss. Bow, the part of any building which projects 
from a straight wall. It is sometimes circular and some- 
times polygonal on theplao, or rather formed by two exte- 
rior obtuse angles. Bows on polygonal plans are called 
canted bows. [Hence SouuwindewJ 
b. Short for Bow-window. 

1885 Harper* e Mag. Mar. 547/1 Two tittle windows ..re- 
placed by an ample Dow. 

18. A name of various instruments or tools con- 
sisting of a curved piece of wood, with a string 
extending from one extremity to the other ; used, 
e.g. by smiths, etc. for turning a drill ; by turners 
for turning wood; by hatters for separating the 
fibres of for or wool. 

1879 Use Diet. Arts II. 784 Hat Man*/., After the for 
is thus driven by the bow from one end of the hurdle to the 
other, it forms a mass called a bat. 

14. An Indian musical instrument. 

x8n Matson Travancore 917 The favorite instrument b 
the bow. A aeries of bells of various sins is fattened to the 
frame of a gigantic bow, and the strings are tightened so as 
to produce a musical note when struck. 

fl6. A bow's length, used as a measure of 
length in archerr: chiefly in fig. phrases. Ohs. 

igpe Grbbmi i/pat. Courtier in Sari. Mke. (MsJh.) II. 
sea Alas! pseud princox, you pearch a tew to hie. . *— 
DiepuS. e No, no, Mam you are two bowse down* the wmd 
tiey Midocoidn Michael* ; Term «v. LI as# not a tew 
wide of your mind. ibr. 1649 G. Daniel Trumreh., Rich. //, 


*tf Some men will Kane an ayme Stxe Bowes beyond the 
Level! w * they made. 

16 . *. 4 The doubling of a string in a slip- 
knot ' (J.) ; a single-looped knot. b. A double* 
looped ornamental knot into which ribbons etc., 
are tied [the usual sense), o. A necktie, ribbon, 
etc., tied up in such a knot Hence bow-knot. 

*671 Crowns Juliana tit. 33 What knot? a bow-knot f A 
bow-kaotaaucy-chopsf ha I can you tye your note of a bow- 
knot T 1676 W human tJ.L Make a knot and let the second 
knot be with a bow. 1788 Stkrnk Sent. Journey (1778) I. 
5 Tying up the ribband 10 a bow-knot, [I] returned it to her. 
1874 Queen 8 Aug* The sleeves were . . ornamented with 
tews of brown faifle. Mod. Her sash was tied in a bow. 

UL Aitrib. and Comb. 

17 . aitrib. or as adj. Bent like a bow, bowed. 

159a Shan*. Hon. 4 Ad. 6 to On his tew-becke, he hath a 

battell sot, Of bristy pikes. 1678 Loud. Goa. Not 1079/4 He 
is aged about 95 years, .a bowe note a little sharp and red- 
dish. 1703 /bid. No. 3951/4 Lewis Branson, .with fair Hair 
and bow Legs 1839 Marryat N. Forster vi, A little fat 
man with bow legs. 

16 . Obvious comb., as bow-chest , -j maker ; bow- 
bending, bow-like , - played \ bow-shaped adjs. 

01688 ViLLtSRS (Dk. Buckhra.) Poems (1775? 149 •Bow- 
bending Cupid. 1515-04 in K. Lodge I/instr, Brit. Hist. 
(1838) I. a To my Lord D’Arcy, by 3 warrants; bows of 
yew, 4074 . . "bow chests and arrow chests, 940. soil Seaton 
Theat. Gt. Brit, xxxii. (16x4) 63/1 Whose East coasts lye 
"bowe-like into the German ocean. 1859 R. Burton Ceutr. 
Afr. in JrnL Geog. Soc. XXIX. 390 [Ups] pointed in the 
centre with that bowlike form which Europeans hold beau- 
tiful. 1864 Hist. Violin in Eng. Meek. (28701 11 Feb. 536/1 
7a bust * bow-maker. ifijfiDu- 


John Dodd was .. England's bust * bow-maker. 1836 _ 

aouiio Violin ix. (28781 974 The construction of * bow-played 
instruments. Mod. A "bow-shaped curvature. 

19 . Special comb, bow-arm, the arm that holds 
the bow [in archery or in violin-playing) ; bow- 
beaked a., having a curved beak; bow-bender, 
ta bow-bearer; bow-bent a., bent like a bow, 
bowed ; bow-boy, a boy with a bow (applied to 
Cupid) ; bow-brace, a guard to protect the left 
arm from the friction of the bowstring; t Bow 
oloaet, a closet in a recess in the wall of a room ; 
bow-drill, a drill turned by means of a bow, the 
string of which is twisted round the drill (see 
sense 13) ; bow-fin, a kind of fish (Amia ea/va ) ; 
bow-houghed a., having ciookcd hipa ; bow- 
instrument, an instrument played uith a bow, 
as a violin; bow-knot (see sense 16); + bow- 
lap, a term describing a particular posture of the 
leaves of a plant (seequot.); f bow-marks, butts 
for archery; bow-meeting, a meeting for the 
practice of archery ; bow-necked <?., having a 
curved neck; bow-pen, bow-pencil, a bow- 
compass with a pen or pencil ; bow-pin, a key or 
cotter to fasten the bow of an ox-yoke; bow-saw, 
a saw with a narrow blade stretched in a strong 
frame aa the bowstring in the bow ; bow-stock, 
the stock or longitudinal beam of a cross-bow; 
t bow-tree, the wooden part of an archer's bow ; 
t bow-ward, a nick in the end of the stem of a key 
where it joins the bow [see sense 11); bow-woman 
( nonet-wd ,), a female archer; bow -wood, the 
wood of the Osage Orange (. Maclura auraniiaca). 

i860 Archer's Guides The Bract buckles round the "how- 
arm, to prevent the string; hurting it. 2881 Bboadhoune 
Mus. A const. 167 A steady and practised use of the bow- 
arm. 1751 Cow per Iliad xvi. ui Two vultures .. "Bow- 
beak’d, crook-talon’d. 1719 J. Aubrey S ur r ey III. 74 
Sir Thomas Carwarden, Kt. . . was "Bow-Bender to King 
Henry VIII. tjfi> Grkemb Groat eau. Wit (1874) 13 Hee 
would st roake his*bowbent leg, as though he weak to shoot# 
loue arrows from his shins. 1608 Milton Vac. Exert. 69 
“ ‘ ‘ 1 Shako. Bom. 

I "Bowo-boyei 

os 549 A little 

'ornament for my "bow closet. 1885 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. ix. 943 The "bow-drill is a most ancient and 
well known boring instrument. 1880 Gunther Fishes 379 
The ** Bow-fin* or * Mud-fish* is not uncommon in., 
fmh waters of the Uoited States. 167a Phil. Trane. VIL 
5064 One of the G. Dukes Musicians, & plays on all "Bow- 
Instruments. sfiyoGftxw A mat. Plants 1. iv. 1 16 There is 
the "Bow-Lap, where the leaves are all laid somewhat con- 
vealy one over another, but not plaited. 1877 AUY. Round 
09 Sept. 186 The character of these "bow-meetings varies. 
sif8 Lytton What will he do it iv. Showy, "bow -necked* 
long-tailed . . hybrids. 1869 Eng. Mock. 19 Mar. 374 M In 
tracing a circle with a "bow -pen. 1677 Moron Moth. Exert. 
(1703) toe The Frame or "Bow-Saw. Usgeo Robin Hood 
(Ritson) 1. L a88 Lytell Johan tokc none other mesure But 
his "bowe tre. 1677 Moxom Meek. Exerc. (1703) 93 H the 
Steak.. K tho "Bar-ward, L the tew. An AUY. Round 
ao Sept t88 The performances of the bowmen are decidedly 
dtscanocd by those of tho "bowwomen. 1886 Trees. Bat. % 
a. v. Maclura, Its elastic yellow wood is called "Bow-wood, 
from its befog used by the Indians for making tews. 

BOW (bou), sb. 2 [f. Bow w.l a.] 

An inclination of the body or head in salutation 
and fat token of respect reverence, submission, etc.*; 
an obeisance. To make one's bow : to retire, leave 
the stage. 


A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. smo Shako. Rem 
4 Jul. lb iv. 16 His heart deft with the blind "Bowe-boyet 
bat-shaft. 1758 Mas. Dklany To Mrs. Dorns 549 A little 

_L_.II* t ..... .1^. T.;.— — 


[C. Anstst} Bath Guide xL 156 Shewing them tew .. to 


makf a good Bow. 1769 Junius Lett, ana 164 She re- 
ceived him . . with bows, and smiles. 1889 Gam. Euor 
Romola l vi. She returned Tito's bow. 

1791 Dx. Lerdii Petit. Mem. (1884) t«6 Id which case I 
shook! think myself obliged to make ray bow. 1879 J. Thom- 
son Life W. Thomson ix. 133 The ora farmer . . is making 
his tew— passing off the stage never again to return. 

1 Cf. alio phrases under Bow jfi.l 4 d. 

Bow (bou), sb. 2 Kaut. Also 7 bowe, 9 bough, 
[Recorded only since 1600. Corresp. in form and 
sense to LG. % Du. boeg, Da. bong, boos, Sw. fog. 
all with senses ‘shoulder of man or beast', and 
‘bow of a ship*. The older Tent forms were 
ON. Mg-r, OHG. buog (MHG. buoe\ Mt>u. booth 
* shoulder of man or beast', OK. Mg Mh ‘shoulder, 
upper arm*, and * bough of a tree' OTeut. +bdgu-u. 
corresp. to Gr. wax**, *nxyt, Mid Bkr. bShu-s 
‘arm'. Bow is thus in origin the same word as 
Bough, but while the latter has come down direct 
from OE. in one of the OK. senses, bow has been 
adopted at a later time from LG., Du., or I)a., in 
the special sense of the ‘shoulders' of a boat or 
ship, developed in the maritime speech of one or 
other of these, but not known to OE. or ME. 
Bough and bow hare thus widely diverged, tho 
earlier meaning of * shoulder, arm*, not being re- 
tained by cither. (Not related to Bow sb.\ nor to 
Bow v.\ though probably now associated with tho 
latter in the popular etymological consciousness, 
as appears from most attempts to explain it.] 

1 . 1 The fore-end of a ship or boat ; being the 
rounding part of a vessel forward, beginning on 
both sides where the planks arch inwards, and 
terminating where they close, at the rabbet of the 
stem or prow, being larboard or starboard from 
that division'. Smvth Sailor's Word-bk. Also 
in pi. * bows', i.e. the ‘ shoulders' of a boat. 

i6r6 Cart. Smith Acad. Yug. Seamen 11 The tend, the 
bowe, the hawse. t6ay — Seaman f s Gram. 1L 10 The Bow 
is the broadest part or the Ship before, compassing the Stem 
to the Louie. 1709 Load. Gam. No. 3993/3 She had cut her 
Anchors from the Bow. 1797 A. Hamiltoh New Ace. & 
Ind. 1L L 990 The Sea . . broke over the Ship, ourying 
away . . two Anchors from the lee Bough. 2779-84 Cook 
V’oy. *1790) I. 166 At day-break [we] observed the others 
[rocks] under our bows. i8e8 Scott F. M. Perth III. It 
Anumber of boats • . having their several pipers in the tew. 
2840 R. Dana Sff. Mast x. 94 Baggage, which we put into 
the bows of the boat. x6B M. Scott Tom Cringle il. 44 
We saw a lane West Indiaman suddenly . .stand across our 
Bows s88e Daily Tel. isSepL %/s The sea washes noisily 
against the weather bow. 

b. An object is said to be on the bow when 
within 45° of the point right ahead. 
ifiefiCaVT. Smith Accid. Yog. Seamen 18 He stands right 
‘ or on the weather tew, or ley bow. 1760-9 Fal- 


coner Shtpwr. rl 294 Cliffs they view Faintly along tho lar- 
board bow descried. 1883 Lam Times Rep. XLIX. 339/1 
A steamer . . bearing about three or four points on the star- 
board bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

0 . aitrib. 

1875 Bedtobd Sailors Pocket Bk. i. fed. e)ea A Column 1 r 
R aid to be in Two Bow Lints when the ships are ranged on 
each bow of a sing le shipw 

2 . transf. The rower nearest to the bow. (colloq.) 
1630 Marryat King** Own xxxii. In bow forward ! — way 
enough, i860 Hughes Tom Brown Oxford xxxill, The last 
man whom Tom would have chosen as bow in a pair oar. 
8. Comb., as bow-anchor, - port , sheet, -side, 
-timber ; + bow-ohmoe, bow-ohaaer (see quots.) ; 
bow-font, a hawser at the bow to secure a vessel 
to a wharf (see Faht) ; bow-graoe, bow-grease, 
*a kind of frame or fender of old junk plaeed 
round the bows and bidet of a ship to prevent her 
receiving injury from floating ice or timbers' 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.); (also called Bow- 
grace, and in some way connected with that 
word); bow-oar, the oar nearest the bow; transK 
the man who pulls this oar; bow-pieoea, * the 
ordnance in the bows ' (Smyth Saitohs Word-bk .). 
See alio Bowlimb, Bowman-, Bowsprit. 

16x7 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram, vii.99 The first, 
and third Anchor., arc called "Bow Anchors. 1871 T _ . _ 
Fragm. Sc. vi. (ed.6) 1. 905 Both port and bow anchors were 
cast in deep waters. 1709 Falconer Diet . Marine (1789) 
*Bow Chace , a cannon . . in the fore-part of a ship to fire 
upon any object e-hcad of her. 1838 Marry at Miosh. Bogy 
xvii, Fhnng only her "bow-chasers, e for Rndim. Navig. 
(Waale; 106 The former [portsj are made for the purpose of 
firing upon an enemy ahead, and me called bow-chaecm. 
mfoSMVTH SailoYelrerd-bk.. Bow-chasers, two kmgehase- 
guns placed forward in the bow-ports to fire dheerty ahead. 


had thrown their pea jackets under the "bow-s h eets. 
Where Chineses Drive 5 The oarsman on the "tew-iide 


tBoW fbff), sbA north, dial. Obs. Also 4- bn 
[a. ON. bd fanning, a farm, farm stock, stock of 
cattle on a farm, corresp. to OE., OS. M dwelling, 
habitation, OHG. bd dwelling, culture, tiling* 
building (MHG. bd, bou, mod.G. forts, Du. bomk 
tillage, building);— OTeut. *Mwo-m, f.foBf- L.'oolfira'* 



BOW. 


1080 


BOW. 


Only OX. had the iense 'live-stock, cattle', whence 
the north. Eng, and Sc. wordj 

X. The stock of cattle on a farm, a herd. 

mijdo Cursor M. 6744 Qua stells seep, or ox, or cn, To ala 
or Mil of ober bu, Oxen no# for an he pai. 151) Douglas 
Atneis vi. i. 86 Sevin xoung stotiis that jok buir nevir none, 
Brocht from the bow \grege\ Ibid. vil ix. 139 Fyve bowls 
of ky [armenta], 1535 Stewart ( ron. Scot. (18581 1. 58 ¥ or 
his reward that tyme to hoifane kow, Quhair he thocht best 
out of the kingte bow. 1968 Bannatyne Poems 14$ (Jam.) 
A flok or two, A bow of ky. (1866 Kdmonimton Shot/. 4 
Orkney it toss. 14 At, a term used in old deeds to denote cattle. J 

2. Comb, bow-house, cattle-housc. 

x 86 x C I Msia Sh. Early Sc. Hist, ill 375 The bow.house 
(cattle-house) was rated at so much *kain' or produce, in 
hutter and cheese. 

t Bow, bowe, sbfi So. Obs. [prob. (bd) from 
an earlier built or boult (papal) ball (cf. fow, fou 
m/ulli pow, pou' » pull, pool, etc.): for sense cf. 
F. * bullet provisions d’un benefice ; les bullet d’un 
dv£chd, d'une abbaye 1 (Littrl). See Bull sbf] 
The provisions of a benefice granted by the Pope. 

1913-75 Dium . Occurr. (1833) a8 To waill all the bowis 
of the benefices, seep Lyndkhay Complaynt 023 he his 
Bowis war welll cumit name, Tomak seruyce he waJdthyuk 
scharae. 1535 — Satyrs 3401 My Lords, how haue je keipit 
tour thrie vowsT Indeiu, richt weill, till 1 gat hame my 
nows. 1966 Knox Hist. Kef. Wks. 1846 1 . 374 Maiater 
Johns Gray, .past to Rome tor expeditioun of the howes of 
Ross to Maister Henry Sinclare. 

Bow (bau), v\ Pa. t. and pple. bowed (baud). 
Forms : Inf. 1 btisan, 2-3 bu;e(n, 3 bou*e(n, 
buwe(n, buen, bouwe, buoh, 4 boowe(n, bo)(e, 
bogho, bu(e, bou(e, bugh, bouh, buu, a - 5 
bogh, 4-7 bowe, 5 bow-in, -yn, 6 bough, 6~8 
boow, 4 - bow. Strong pa. t. 1 b6a&, bftah (//. 
bugon), 2 -3 beh (//. bu)en), 3 bseb, bah, beoh, 
beih, bieh, ( pi. bs>h)©n, bujejen, buhjen, bijen, 
bowen), 4 bei), bejgh, bey(j, bugh, (//. bojen). 
Strong pa. pple. 1 boxen, 3 -4 (i)bojon, (i)buwen, 
4 bowe^n. Weak pa. t. 3 bojede, bouwed, 4 
bojed, boghed, -id, -ud, bued, buud, boued, 
boud, bowed©, -id©, -id, -et, 4- bowed. Weak 
pa. pple. 4 (i)bowed,4 ~6 bowid, -yd, boud© {Se. 
bewohit, bowit), 4- bowed. [Orig. a strong 
vb. : OE. btlgan (pa. t. Hah, bugan, pule. boten\ 
corresp. to OS. w bAgan, (MDu. bAg/ien , MLG. 
bAgen , Du. buigtn ) ; also with different vowel in 
the present stem, OHG. biogan (MHG. and mod.G. 
biegen), ON. Hjdga (pa. t. pi. bugum,np\e. boginn), 
Goth, biugan (pa. t. bang, bugum , pple. bugans) 
OTent. stem * be tig- f. root bug-, apparently 
identical with Skr. bhuj- to bow, bend, 1 .. 
fugtre , Gr. <plvy-uv to See; although the ex- 


c 14 mpestr. Troy 9490 pen fled all in fere, and the Aid leuic, 
Bowetio here bastels with bale at pere hemes. 
t«. To bowin', to turn in, enter. Obs. 
c tjfta Wvclif Set. Wks. 1 1 1. 5 pis cumfort bowip into myn 
herte. . Ibid. 7 If clensid it [be soulcl kepip dene, bowynge 
pereno© abundantly grace or parfi}t knowynge of virtues. 

1 8 . To have a curved direction, to lie or pro- 
ceed in a curve ; to curve, to be deflected. Obs. 
c 893 K. AClfreo Orot. 1. L $ 9 Nilus seoea . . west irnende 
. . and ponan norp hujende ut on pone Wendelsae. 13B8 
Wyclif Isa . lix. 8 The pathis of hem ben bowid to hem. 
1530 Palsgr. 461 The toppe of Charyng crosse hath bowed 
downwardes [se est decline] many a daye. 1535 Covrrdai.r 
Numb . xxiii. 98 The toppe of mount Peor y* Uuweth towardc 


downwardes [se est decline] many a daye. 1535 Covrrdai.r 
Numb, xxiii. 98 The toppe of mount Peor y* Uuweth towardc 
the wyldernesse. s6oi Holland Pliny 1. 118 The very 
coasts of this straight Bosphorus . . boweth and windeth 


coasts of this straight Bosphorus . . boweth and windeth 
like a curb to Moolis. 1607 Topskll Four./. Feasts 316 
Another hot sharp 1 ron like a Bodkin, some what nowing at the 
point. 1736 Mrs. Calderwood JmL in Athensenm No. 
B984. 10/3 The ridge of the boat, which bows like an arch. 
+ b. fig. To have an inclination ; to tend. Obs . 

igfim Turner Herbal 11. xo8 b, Peares ar temperat, in a 
mean betwene heat and cold, or they bow a title to coldties. 

f 4 . To stoop or lower the head and upper part 
of the body, esp. in condescension. Obs. ( march .) 

c leeo Trilt. Colt. Horn, xai Ure drihten .. beih of heuene 
to mannen. a 1040 1. of song in Cott. Horn, an Heie helinde, 
beih pe to me, and huh to mine bonen. c 1300 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxv. 70 Thin heved doun boweth to *ucte ctusinge. 
1534 Ld. Berners Gold Bk. M. Auret. (15461 C vij b, It is 
necessarie . . to remount to very high thinge*, lestc it bowe 
vnto lowe and yl thinges. 184a Tennyson Dora xox She 
bow’d upon her hands . . She bow'd down And wept in 
secret. 

6. To bend the neck under a yoke ; heme, to 
become a thrall or subject ; to submit, yield, 
render obedience to. 

Beowulf 3918 Se hyrn-wiga buzan sceolde. a xooo O. E. 
Chron. an. 913 Him beax god dtel bses fulces to. r 1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 91 pa underfengen heo his lare and bu3cn to 
fulehtc. a XS40 l. of song in Cott. Horn. 305 Ich hahbe ofte 
ibuwcn to alle mine Preo i-fon. a 1300 Cursor M. 14496 All 
bis werld til him hal buu. a 1940 Hamkole Psalter lxxx(i). x x 
My folke boghed noght til my worde. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wyf't Prol. 440 On of us tuo mot bowe douteles. 1531 
Elyot Coif. (1580) 174 A man should not bowe for any 
Fortune or trouble of minde. x68x Dryden Satyr to Muse 
149 Under Iron Yokes make Indians Bow. 1808 J. Barlow 
C oh*mb. 111. 436 They bow in silence to the victor's chains. 
x86a Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 344 He at last bows 
to the inevitable course of events. 187s Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 57 Winchester., bowed to William 
some while before his coronation. 

+ b. (Also construed with a dative appearing 
afterwards as a simple obj.) : To obey. Obs. 


although the ex- I * 


pected Teut. form corresponding to these would be 
buh The causal of this was OTeut. baugjan, 
OE. bletan , bygan, weak verb; see Bby v. In 
early ME. there was Borne confusion of forms 
in writing, due to the ambiguous use of u for both 
OE. if, and Fr. u - it , OK. y. As early as the 
13th c. boru began to usurp the sense of bey, which 
became obs. in the 14th c. ; and coincidently with 
this extension of sense, bow began to take a weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. 

n'his is one of several vb*. in which the LG. langs. (OE., 
Orris., OS., Nether-Frenkish) have 0 against the iu of 
Gothic, ON. yd, OHG. £>.)] 

I. Intransitive uses. (Rarely trans. by ellipsis.) 
In the literal senses 1 -4 superseded by Bend. 

f L To assume a bent or crooked shape, posi- 
tion, or attitude ; to bend. Obs. exc. dial. 

mioqo Holy Rood 36(Gr.)pRcr lepa ne dorste. .bugan oftSe 
berstan. a 1300 Cursor M. 1x683 Bogh pou til v* . . |xm tre. 
0374 Chaucer Anti. 4 Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him . . 
bowe and beendc. e 1430 Hymns Virr. (1867) 73 My backe 
bow ip, myn i)en ben score. x«a6 I'indalb Phil . ii. xo 1 
That in tne name of Jesus shuld every knee bowe. 196s 

i . Hey wood Prov. 4 Efigr. (1867) 15a Better boowe then 
rcake. 1603 Shaks. Aleas. forM. an. L a6 Like an Asse, 
whose backe with Ingots bowes. s6x8 Br. Hall Serm. v. 
xxo Let the smith strike a bar . . though it be iron, it bows. 
>677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (17031 14 When you chuse Iron, 
chuse such as bows oftenest before it break. Mod. Sc. A 
pin bows more easily than a needle. 

f 2 . To turn ; to turn aside, off, or away ; to turn 
back, retreat ; to swerve, decline. Also fig. Obs. 

a 1000 jElpric Man.A siren, in Pop. Treat. Sc. xo Heo naefre 
ne byh8 ne ufor ne nydor. — Ex. xxxii. 8 Hig bugon ra5e 
of pam wage, e 1175 Lamb. Ham. 117 Buh from uuele and 
do god. a 1300 Cursor M. 19379 pai . . neuer . . ne buud 
fra cristen trouth. 138a Wycuf Baruch Iv. xa Thai bowiden 
awei fro the lawe of God. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par , 
Pref. o Boughed neyther to the ryghte hande ne to the lefte. 
19B0 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong, Decliner , to decline, to 
kiowe from. 

t b. (in wider aense) To bend one's course, turn 
or direct one's steps, wend one’s way, make one's 
way, go, betake oneself. (Sometimes, with ap- 
propriate context, » flee.) Obs. 

m 1000 vElpric Ex. xxl. 11 Ic gesette him hwseder he bugan 
•ccaL cisug Lay. 5559 Heo lsci)en Brannes bu)e [c saff 


afterwards as a simple obj.) : To obey. Obs. 

c xaog Lay. 7395 Jif lieu me wulleft bujen [c taji bouwe]. 
a in* A ncr. R. 198 pet child bet ne buh8 nout nis eldre. 
>378 Barrour Bruce ix. 753 Till at thou knaw The richt. 


ft. in sense 1. 

a xosg A ncr. R . 966 Buh pe, he aeiff, aduuewaid . . peo 
buhft hire, pet to his fondunde beiefl hire heorte. a tgoo 
Cursor At. 11683 (G<)tt.) Boue pe till vs . . po tre. njoo in 
Wright Lyric P. xvi. 54 Hire loue . . beh him to me over 
bord. c 1430 Ckev. Assigns 335 He bowethc hym down & 
jeldethe vp pe lyfe. 161s Bible Ecctes. xii. 3 When . . the 
strong men shall bowe ihemselues. 
b. in sense 2. 

c IMS Lay. 7499 Bciene pa eorles bujen beam [<*197$ 
wende] togaderc*. >380 Wyllik John v. 13 Iheau howide 
him fro the cumpany. 1*1430 Cketu Assigns 963 An holy 
abbot was per-by & he hym peder bowethe. 
o. in Bwnse 5. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1913s Hot man! turod par and . . To 
baptim tak pom-seluen buud. Ibid • 19539 pe folk was iu 
pat tun to pe baptising pam buud. 

d. in sense 6. 

a type Cursor M. 8961 Dun sco bugh hir to pe grund [v. r. 
bowid hir). Ibid. 10909 To goddes sonde scho gan hir bow 
[Cott. but 1535 Coverdale Dan. ii. 46 [He] fell downe 
vpon his face, and bowed him self vnto DanieL ifiti Bible 
Ex. xx. 5 Thou shalt not bow downe thy sclfe to them. 

e. in sense 7. 

a x6s6 Bacon Ntiv Ail. 11 He bowed himself a little to 
uh. Ibid. 15 At which speech we all roue up and bowed 
our selves. 

III. Causative uses, in which bow has taken 
the place of the obs. causal Bey. 

8 . trans. To cause (a thing) to bend ; to force or 
bring into a curved or angular shape ; to inflect, 
curve, crook, arch, and dial, (as in Sc.). 


comen] heom to>)ennes. /bid. 14373 Fori be gon bupn 
If 107s wende]. c 1975 Ibid. 9351 Hamund to pane wode 
fieh and touward pe see he bieh. cxysgE. E. A Bit. P. A. 


>378 Barbour Bruce ix. 753 Till at thou knaw The ncht, 
and bow it os thou aw. r 1400 Destr. Troy 507 Tho obeit 
the bolde, and bo wet hir fader. 

6. To bend the body, knee, or head, in token of 
reverence, respect, or submission ; to moke obei- 
sance. (Emphasized by down : const, to, before.) 

a 1000 A£lpric Numb. xxv. 9 [lsrahela beam] to pain hsc- 
pengilde bugnn. c xaoo Trin. ( olL Horn. 199 Huje we to pe 
stone, c sans Lay. 92489 Swa he on hiseneowen beh. a 1040 
Orison in Cott. Horn. >91 To pe ich buwc and mine kneun 
ich beie. a 1300 Cursor M. 11629 (Gbtt) title , Hou pe tre 
boued to saint mari. 1593 Hooker Eccl.Pol. 1. viii. | xi 
Shall I bow to the stock of a tree? 16x1 Bible Esther iii. 

5 Human saw that Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reue- 
ranee IWyclip, bowid not kne; Covkrdalk, bowed not the 
knee]. 16x1 — Pt. xcv. 60 come, let vs worship and bowe 
downe [Coverd. ourselue*]: let vs kneele before the Lord our 
maker. 1667 Milton P.L. i. xxx To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1 1 1 . xlix. x 14 
An hundred princes bowed before his throne. 1871 Mobley 
Rousseau d8r]) II. 267 That which asks us to now down 
and worship God as a 'stream of tendency'. 

7 . To incline the bo<]y or head {to a person) in 
salutation, acknowledgement of courtesy, polite 
assent, etc. ; to make or give a bow. 

1651 Free. Parliament No. 93. 1428 Then he bowed to 
the Court and Councel. 1698 Dhyoen Virg. ACneiti 11. 186 
With graceful action bowing thus began. 1709 Steele & 
Add. Tatler No. 81 P4 He bowed to Homer, and sat down 
by him. .837. Dickens Pick to. ii, ' MV friend, sir, Mr. 
Snodgrass', said Mr. Winkle . . Doctor Slammer’s friend 
bowed. 1848 Macaulay // a/. Eng. 1. 150 He smiled, bowed, 
and extended his hand graciously to the lips of the colonels 
and majors. Mod. Her Majesty acknowledged the cheers 
by bowing graciously as she drove along. He bowed to her I 
as usual, out she looked straight before her, and passed on. 
b. trans. To express by bowing. 

1606 Shake. Ant. 4 CL n. iii. 3 AH which time, before the 
Gods my knee shall bow my prayers to them for you. i8si 
Keats Isabel xxiv, Ixirenzo . . Bow'd a fair greeting. 1884 
Punch 90 Dec. 994/9 Mr. Punch bows his acknowledgments 

to 1 Good Words’. Mod Mr. B bowed his assent. 

o. To usher in or out with a bow, or bows ; to 
to bow (any one) up or down (stair* etc.). 

>819 Crash* T. of Hall ttt. 60 Argue he could not. but in 
case of doubt, Or disputation, fairly/Sow'd it out. 1833 Ht. 
Mabtineau Briery Creek ii. 31 Returning from bowing out 
Dr. Sneyd with much civility. x88> Thackeray Eng. Hum. 
Ui. (1858) xi4 He and his chamberlains bow her up urn great 
stair to the state apartments. 

II, 8. Reflexive uses. The pronoun was per- 
haps originally dative, but was at length treated 
as a simple object, as in 111 . Obs. or arch. 


curve, crook, arch, and dial, (as in Sc.). 

( a 1300 K. Horn 427 Amies heo gan buie, Adun he feol 
i«wo;e. teoa Arnold* Chron. (1811) 164 Take a graff and 
bowe it in bothe endes. >89® J- T)ii ktskon Greene in Cone. 
(1878) 133 Tender twinges may with case be lowed. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxi. Ivin. 427 They could hardly bend and 
bow their joints. 1613S11AKS. Hen. I III, 11. iii. 36 A three- 
pence bow’d would hire me. x6a6 Bacon Sviva § 426 Take 
a low Tree, and bow it. 1680 Baxter Ausxv. Stilling//. 
Pref. A iij h. Iron is too stiff for inc to low. 1875 Dams in 
Insectm. Pt. viii. 194 The tentacles after a time being bowed 
backward*. 

t b. fig. Obs. 

1599 Shake. Hen. l r , 1 ii. 14 God furbid. .That >011 should 
fashion, wre*t, or bow your reading . . With opening 'lilies 
miscreute. x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 280 Latin 
words are bowed in their modern senses. 1678 Bu 1 1 1 k 
Hud., Lady's Ann v. 156 Marriage, at best, is but a Vow : 
Which alt Men either break, or bow. 

O. esp. 7 'o bow the knee\ i. e. to bend it in 
adoration or reverence. 

138a Wyclik Phil. ii. >0 That in the name of Ihe&u eth 
kne be bowid. — 1 Kings xix. 18 Scucn thousand of nit 11 
of whom the knees ben not bowid before Baal. 1580 Bari t 
Ah>. B 1067 To make courtesie or to bowe the knee. 1873 
B. Taylor Faust 11. 11. iii. 142 To Ops urid Rhea have I 
bowed the knee. 

1 10 . To cause to turn in a given direction ; to 
incline, turn, direct; fig. to incline or influence 
(the mind). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17*88 Hi* blissing to baa men he buu*. 
c 1380 Wvclif AW. Whs. HI. 422 Ax hof |wi wolde bowe 
him iGod] as maysters of his conseile. c 1449 Pi cock Refr. 
1. i. 7 He or sche ou)tc bowe awey her heenng, her reeding 
and her vndirstonding. 1513 Douglas Aineis xm. vi. io<» 
All our prayeris and reauestis kynd Mycht nowder bow 
that dowr mannis mynd. 1651 Hkwson Let. in Proc. 
Parliament No. 92. 14x3 The l-ord God hath abundantly 
bowed their hearts and affections, .to the Parliament. 1705 
Penn in Pa. Hist . Sol. Mein. X. 17 You may . . bow him to 
better manners and gain him. 

U In to bow the ear, the eye, there appears to l>e 
a mixture of the notion of 'direct or turn uith 
attention', and of 'bend the head downwards'. 
See senses 10 and 1 r. 

c 18130 Hall Me id. 3 Bihald & buh ]>in eare. 1535 Co- 
verdale Pi. xxx[ij. 9 Bowe downe thine earc to me, make 
haidl to delyuer me. 1578 Gude 4 Godlie Balia tes , Lament. 
Sinner i, Bowing douu Thy heavenly eye. 1579 Srfnsir 
Shefh. Cat. Jan. 16 Bowe your eare* vnto my dolefull dittie. 
1611 Bible Vs. ixxxvi. x Bow downe thine eare, O Lord, 
heare me. 

1 L To bend (anything) downwards ; to incline, 
to lower (often in fig. expressions). 

esses Lav. X5740 J>e mtnne beh hire h.xfde adun. [mass 
Ancr. R. 130 Ase brid vleoindc buhft bet heaued lowe(perh. 
this- by ht, from Bky v.).] a 1300 Cursor M. 11690 Ycit it 
(be tre) boghud dun ilk bogh. 138a Wvclif Isa. xxxi. 3 The 
Lord dial boowen 1 1388 bowe doun) his bond, sfios Shake. 
Alts Well 1. ii. 43 And bow’d hi* eminent top to their low 
rankes. X747 Hebvey Med it. 4 Contempt. 1 1818* 192 Wave, 
ye stately Cedars . . wave your branching heads to Him 


ye stately Cedars . . wave your branching heads to Him 
who meekly bowed his own on the accursed tree. 184a 
Tennyson Dora 103 She bowed down her head, Remember- 


ing the day when first she came. 1871 Freeman Norm . 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 95 Lanfranc refused to bow kb should- 
ers to suen a burden. 


b. fig. To bend (a thing) in submission. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X529T pis auete iesu . . pat bued sua his 
lauera*hede to buxumnes of thcrll. c 1440 Hylton Scuta 
Per/. (M94' »• xvi, Yf he woll bowe hb wyll to God. 

12 . To cause to stoop, to crush (as a load does). 
1871 Milton Samson 698 With sickness and disease thou 
bow *t them down. 17m Pqfk Oefyss. xi. 939 And bow his 
age with roitow to the tomb, torn Wesley Psalms (1765) 
mi, To Thee let all my Foes submit, Who hunt and now 
my Spirit down. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 97 The 
load which had bowed down his body and mind. 

Bow (bde), v.® [f. Bow sb. 1 6.] trans. and inir. 
To play with or use the bow (on a violin, etc.). 

1838 w. Gardiner Music Nat. rob A single bar of music 
.. may be bowed fifty.four different ways. 188s Times 16 
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Oct. His artists and amateurs bow and finger in thoroughly 
good style. 1N4G. Meredith Emilia xxv. 19s How differ- 
ently he bows from the other men, though fit ts only dance 
music. 

BOW (ban), vB Haul. [f. Bow sb. 3] trans . 
Of a ship : To ent (the water) with the bow. 

x%8 Merc. Mar. Mag . V. 199 Sea very turbulent . . shin 
bowing it admirably, iflb Smyth Sailor* t Word-bh . , Bowing 
the jts, meeting a turbulent swell in coming to the wind. 
Bow, bowe, obs. forms of Boi.l 5 *, Boooh. 
t Bowable, a. Ob*, [f. Bow vA + -able.] 

1. That may be bowed or bent ; flexible, pliable. 
Cat A. An*/. 38 Uowabyile, vbi pliabyllc. 1383 
Stubbfs A Hat. Aba*. (1877)1. 7 C It is flexible and bowable 
to any thing a man can desire. 1611 Cotgi., Playable, pli- 
able, bowable, bendable. 

9 .Jig. Complaisant. 

c 1449 Pecoce Re/r. 300 Make the patroun (that is to mm 
C rist) to he to us incline able or boweable orredi to heere us. 
sdu Wourocthe Marrow Fr. Tongue 333 \L.) If she be a 
virgin, she is pliable or bowable. 

Hence Bow ableneas. 

c 1475 Found. St. Barthol. CM. 1. xxvii. (1886) 63 The sy- 
nowys were dryed up ft silweyt lackid bowablenesse. 
Bowall(e, -aly, -ayl, obs. forms of Bowel. 
Bowall, obs. form of Boles, Sc., recess. 
a tteo A border h Reg. (Jam.) All fyir that cumin in [is 
carried into] the kirk to be keepit in the bowall in the wall. 

Bowand, obs. Sc. form of Bowing. 

Boward, variant of Bound, Obs., a jest. 
Bowat, variant of Bowkt, a lantern. 
Bow-backed (bJo'kK'kt), a. [prob. f. Bow sbA 
(but perh. in sense a. from Bowk ppl. a., bowed, 
crooked) + Back.] a. Having the back per- 
manently bent, crook-backed, b. Having the back 
arched, as an angry cat. 

Hence Bowba okednesa. 

1470 Harding Chron. clvii. iii, Thii Edmond . . Broke, 
backed and bowbacked bore. Was vnablcd to haue the 
monarc he. *587 Fi.fming Contn. Ilolinsktd III. 1311/a 
When they wax crooked ft bow backt. 1847 Tennyson 
1 Vine. vi. 339 Die two great cats . . Bow-back d with fear. 
1864 N. Bri.‘. Rev. Dec. 405 By a sudden effort . . overcom- 
ing bis bowbackcdncss. 

Bow-bearer ^7u-bc«:roj). [f. Bow j6. 7 J 

1. 1 )ne who carries a bow. 

a 1600 Rob. Hood tKitson* 11. xii. 70 Bow-bearer after mee. 

2 . A11 under-officer in a forest, who looked after 
trespasses affecting vert and venison. 

1538 Lki and it in. VI. 95 ft 4 Ther be 9. Kepers, to Raun- 

? ers, a llowbercr, and (he Lord Wardcin. t6xo Holland 
a rude ns Brit. 1. 733 Howbcarer to King William Rufus. 
x8ao Scott Monast. xviii, We will name this youth bow- 
bearer in the forest granted to us by good King David. 
*837 Howiit Rur. Life v. ii. (1862) 377 This forest . . has 
also two rangers, a bowbearer, and landwnrdcn. 

Bow-bell, -belle. The bells of Bow Church, 
i.e. St. Mary- le- Bow, formerly 'Seyn Marye 
Chyrche of )>e Arches', in Clicapside, London (so 
called from the * bows 1 or arches that supported 
its steeple. Cf. Arch.) This church having long 
had a celebrated peal of bells, and being nearly in 
the centre of the City, the phrase 'within the 
sound of How-bells * has conic to be synonymous 
with 'within the City bounds'. Also attrib ., as in 
How-bell cockney. tram/. A loud tongue (obs.''. 

1600 Rowlands Lett. Humonrs Blood iv. 65, 1 scornc . . 
To let a Bowi-bell Cockney put me downe. 16x1 Cory at 's 
Crudities Pref. Verses, Peale thy praise with Roupe ft 
llow-bell clapper. 1616 1 '. Adams Sants Sichn. Wks. 1861 
I. 499 The tenor or bow-bell is the abused creatures, a 1639 
Cleveland Talkative Worn. 38 Thy Tong .. That Tom a 
Lincoln and Bow-hell. *884 Punch 30 Dec. 294/3 1 laving 
been horn within the sound of Bow Bells, he cannot help 
being a son of Cockaigne. 

t Bowbert, -art, -ard. Obs. Sc. [app. a. 
OF. bobert 'stupid fellow, lout’ (Godet. quotes 
4 li fous bouviers li fous hobers*, and 1 e'est un 
bobers, tin soz noez’): cf. Swiss Romance bobet 
'sot, b£te’.] A sluggish fellow, a dull lout. Also 
attrib. or as adj. (Only in Gawin Douglas.) 

1513 Douglas At net* 1. vii. 33 Fra their hife Expcllis the 
bowbart (tr. r. buobert) heist, the faynt drone be. Ibid. xt. 
xiv. 18 Quhou happvnnis this . . That je sal evir sa doillit 
and bowbart is [v. r. bowbardis] be Onwrokyn sik iniuris to 
•uffyr heir. 

Bow-oaae (bJ«*k£s). [f. Bow sbA 4.] A case 
in which a bow is kept. In 1 6-1 7 th c. applied 
humorously to a lean starveling, a 'bag of bones’. 

r Ufih Mann. 4 Househ. Ex/ 2 67 Item, for a boweax, viijrf. 
Arciiam Toxo/k. ( Arb. ) x (9 A boweeaxe of ladder is not 
best. 8399 Mars ton Sco. I’H/anie 111. x. «a Poore 
hudge face, bowcase sleeue, but let him passe, sflog Try all 
Chert. H. i. in Bullen Old PI. (1884' III. a8o BowyeraCap- 
tayne? a Capon . . a Yellow-hammer, a bow-case 1874 
Houteli. Arms 4 Arm. ii. 34 The bow of the Greek hero, 
when in the field, was carried in a bow-case 
Bowoer, var. of Bowser, Obs., treasurer. 
Bowoh, obs. form of Boucif(i, Bulge. 
Bowoher, -yer, obs. ft Butcher, Boucbkr. 
Bow-oompMfl (b^>‘kmmp&s) f -oompMses 
(-e*), [£ Bow sb. 1 4 Compass.] 

1. A pair of compasses with the legs jointed so 
that the points can be bent inwards; also applied 
to any compasses made for drawing small circles. 


1 30 Dec. 294/3 1 laving 
r Bells, he cannot help 


(Commonly called bout $ ; when the legs are kept 
apart by a spring, spring bows.)* 

*798 Hutton Ataik. Diet . I. 313/1 Bow Cem/asses or 
Bow*, are a small sort of compasses, that shut up in a hoop, 
which serves tor a handle. 

2. « Bow *6.1 10. 

Bowd(e, dial. f. Bold a. ; var. of Botrn, Obs. 
Bowden, -in, var. Boldbm v. and ppl. a. Sc. 
Obs. to swell, swollen. 

Bowder, dial, form of Boulder. 
t Bow’dled, ppl . a. Obs. (Origin obscure.] 

, Having the feathers ruffled ; swelled out. 

1387 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) 169 Much heara 
left on the cheekvs will make the owner looke big like a 
bowdlcd hen. 

Bowdlerisa (bmrdlarais), v. [f. the name of 
Dr. T. Bawdier , who in 1818 published an editiou 
of Shakspere, 1 in which those woids and expres- 
sions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family ' : see -ize.] tram. To 
expurgate (a book or writing), by omitting or mo- 
difying words or passages considered indelicate or 
offensive ; to CAstrate. 

8836 Gen. P. Thompson Let. in Exert. (184a) IV. 824 
Among the names, .are many, like Hermes, Nereus. .which 
modern ultra-christians would have thought formidably 
heathenish ; while Epaphrodilus and Narcissus they would 
probably have Rosvd/trizcd. 1869 Westm. Ret*. Jan., It is I 
gratifying to add that Mr. Dallas has resisted the tempta- I 
tion to Bowdlerize. 1881 Saintshuuy Dryden 9 Evil coun- I 
sellers who wished him to bowdlerise glorious John. 18B3 
CM. Time* 703/4 It [ Henry IVJ is Bowdlerized, to be sure, 
but that is no evil for school purposes. 

Hence Bowdlorlam, Bowdlorlxation, low d- 
larisad ppl. a., Bowdlorlser, Bowdlorlaing, 

vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

8869 Pall MallG. 4 Aug. is Wc doubt whether Juvenal. . 
can be rend with advantage at the age when Bowdlcrism, 
as a moral precaution, would be desirable. 1878 A thtnxum 
6 Apr., False s<|ueamishness or inclination to Bowdlcrism. 
188a Westm. Rev. Apr. 583 The bowdlerization. .is done in 
an exceedingly awkward and clumsy fashion. 1870 H. Har- 
rison Choice Bki. (1886) 63 A Bowdlerbcd version of it 
would be hardly intelligible as a tale. 1886 Huxley in 19/A 
Cent. Apr. 489 We may fairly inquire whether editorial 
Bowdlcnsing has not prevailed over historic truth. 

t Bow -draught. Obs. [f. Bow sbA + 
Draught, from the phrase to draw a bow .] A 
bowshot ; the distance a bow will carry. 

1373 Harbour Bruce vi. 58 A place . . that wrill twa bow- I 
draucht was. Fra that the vattir passit had. ciaooMaun- I 
drv. viii.96 Fro then* a Howe draughtc, toward the Southc. 
1470 85 Malory Arthur 1. xv, They come as nyghe kynge 
Bore as a bowe draughte. 17x6 Let. in Wodrow Corr. 
1x843) II- *33 The kirk being about two bow draughts at 
most out of the road. 

Bowdshett, obs. form of Budokt. 

Bow-dye. [Named from Bow near Stratford 
in Essex, where dvers particularly carried on their 
works in the 17th c. (Bow took its name from 
the single-arched bridge built there across the Lea 
in the reign of Henry I, to replace the ford of the 
old Roman Road which gave name to Stratford, 
and Old Ford ; cf. Bow sb* 3.)] 

A scarlet dye ; also attrib. or as adj. Hence 
Bow-dyi v. $ to dye scarlet ; Bow-dyad ppl. a . ; 
Bow-dyor. 

a 1639 Cl eve land Obteonies 9 Or can his Blond flow-die 
ill* Egyptian Sand, xfao Tlongk Diary K 18251 isr Flamin- 
goes flyc all ahout . . tney are blew and bow-dye. . 1688 
/.ond. Com. No. 2346/4, 3 pieces of How-dy'd Serges. 169s 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, y 'l‘he Invention ol the Scar- 
let or How-dye. X703 Art** Jntfrov. 13 As to the fading of 
the Bow-Die, and the Water-colours. 1745 De Foe Eng. 
Trade *m. iv. (1841) 1 . as He goes in partner with C. D., a 
scarlet-dyer, called a bow-dycr, at Wandsworth. 

+ Bows, ///• a. Obs. [MR. bowe earlier bo- 
ttv/irf— OE. oogen, pa. pple. of bugan , to Bow.] 
Bowed, bent, crooked. 

a 1000 Beowulf 5646 Wyrtn woh-bogen wealden ne monte. 

• XRoo E. E. Mi*c. (Warton Club) xi Now age is croppy n 
one me ful styllo, He makyt me hore, blake, and bowe. 

Bowed (baud), ppl. a.i [f. Bow vA + -edL] 

1 . Bent, curved, crooked ; (see the verb). 

..*483 Ca tJL Angl. 38 Bowed, elinatu * , deuexu*. 196a J. 
Hicywood Prov. 4 EOigr. (1867) 132 Boude wands serue for 
suinwhat. t «74 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. Contents, The 
springiness of. .boughed bodies. X674 Crew Anat. Plant * 

1. iv. 1 8 And if the Leaf have but one main Fiber, that also 
is postur’d in a bowed or Lunar Figure; as in Mint and 
others. 1788 Burns Halloween iv, A runt wan like a sow- 
tail Sue bow t that night. X874 Boutkll A rm* 4 A rm. vii. 
XT4 These shields were generally 'bowed’ on their front 
face, that is, they generally presented a convex external 
contour. 1885 Times 4 June 10/a He fa horse] had been 
under suspicion on account of a 1 bowed tendon ’ from his 
earliest appearance on the turf. |The ordinary northern 
word for 'bent', as a bowed /in, a bowed street.] 

2 . Bent down under a load, weight of years, etc. 
1848 Kingsley Sain ft Tmr. 11. xi 134 How you'll wel- 
come us, Returned in triumph, bowed with paynim spoils. 
1884 Tkmmysom Eh. Ard. 704 Enoch was so brown, so bow'd, 
So broken. >864 Miss Yongk Trial II. 18 A mute smooth- 
ing of his bowed shoulders. 

V to 


8||e Wtcuf Betruck ii 18 The soulc that . . goi 
and meekid. 1873 Svmonds Crk. Poet* vii. sa8 N* 
pine thus, bowed beneath my burden. 


>th bowid, 
ay, do not 


Bowftd (b*«d), ppl a.* [f. Bow sb . 1 and a*+ 
Furnished with a bow (in various senses) ; 
played with a (violin) bow. In Her. Embowrd. 

xasg Acts Jo* , /.( 1597) | So teamen . . suffidentUe bowed 
and schafted, with sword and buckler and knife, stag 
Rutter Font hill. The window Is to the west, large ana 
bowed. 1837 Ht. Martineau Sec. in Amer. III. 88 The 
young women, in cotton gowns end braided tuid bowed hair. 
s8a8G. Hogarth Musical Hist. 11 . 153 Quartets, and trios, 
for bowed instruments. x88g Pali Mall G. 4 May 4/1 The 
' bowed * passages were much too rapid. 

Bowed (baud),///, a. 3 [f. Bow *6.8 4 -id*.] 
Furnished with a bow ; prob. only in comb. 

1747 W. Horsley The Feel (17481 II. 300 Full-bowed Ships 
..will make better Way through the Water. 

Bewedaeee (bau*dnes). [f. Bowid ppl. a . 1 4 
-NEBR .1 Bowed or bent condition. 

x8ox w. Taylor in Month. Mag. XI. 503 Humility. . fear 
. .and disgrace, .superinduce on the bodily frame a sloping 
or bowedness of attitude. 

Bow«l (buu*£l) sbA Forms: m % buel, 4 bawelle, 
bouel, 4-0 bowele, bowelle, 5 bawelly, boel, 
bowalle, bowaly, bowyle, boyell, 5-8 bowell, 
3- boweL [ME. buel, bouel, a. OF. boel, buel, 
bouel, masc. (also boele , buele, bouele fem.) l*r. 
budel. It. budello late L. bolellus pudding, sau- 
sage (Martial), in late pop.L. ' a small intestine *, 
dim. of botulus a sausage (cf. also Pudding).] 

I. sing. 

1 . One of the divisions of the alimentaiy canal 
below the stomach ; an intestine, a gut Now 
rare in the singular exc. in medical use. 

c 1313 F.. E. Altit. P. C. 993 In a bouel of hat best he 
fjonah] bidez on lyue. 1393 Gower Cotff. II. 065 She tokc 
her after the bowele Of the see wolf. sa8x Caxtom Myrr. 
11. vl. 75 They (the Olyphaunts) haue to tore them in maner 
of boyeit grete and large, imi Huloet, Branten bowell, 
bubonocele. 1884 Nature 97 Mar. 497/1 The seat of the 
disease, namely, the bowel. 

fb. Gut (as a material). Obs. 

CX4RO Liber Cocorum 5 Harpc strynges made of bowel. 

t c. Any internal organ of the body. Obs. 

ct 440 Prom/. Parv. 46 Bowalle or bowelle, viacus. 
VkNNKR Via Recta viii. ate These two bowels, espe<.i- 
ally the liuer, doe vehemently desire sweete things, x tea. 
R. CouFKKY lnj. ArAb. Physic xi8 The Stomach, .so useful 
and necessary a Bowel that no Animal lives without it. 
178B r. Arnold Insanity 1 1 . 65 No bowel is more frequently 
mutilated . . than the brain. 

II. plural collectively. 

2 . The intestines or entrails ; the portions of the 
intestinal canal contained within the abdomen. 

a tjoo Cursor M. 16505 H‘ s buds {later MS. bowele*) all, 
vte at his wambe )>at wrong, c 1300 K. Alis. 4668 Then 
bowell* weoren y-nomen out, And for-brent. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (1495) 158 The bowellen ben cominly 
called the guttea. 136a Turner Herbal 11. xn a, Good for 
the brekingc and bursting of the bowellcs. «6xi Biple 
Esek. vii. »•) They shall not satislie their soules, neither fill 
their bowels, xfifiy Mii.ton P. L. ii. 800 They return, ami 
howle and gnaw My Bowels, their repast. 1738 Johnson 
Idler No. 17 E 7 The anatomical novice tears out tne living 
bowels of an animal. >804 Ahernethy Sure. Observ. « *4 fit) 
brought on so violent an affection of his bowels. 1813 J . 
Thomson Inflammation 189 Bathing the feet and legs give* 
relief in inflammation of the liowels. 

t b. The (external) belly. Obs. rare. 

X703 Loud. Gaz. No. 303a/* Several Warts on him fa horse], 
one on his Ear, one on his Breast and Bowels. 

o. The interior or inside of the body ; also Jig. 
Cf. TtHf/trb, heart, bosom, breast, (rarely sing.) 

xsjs More Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 497/9* 1 shall gyuc my 
law in their bowele. c x« 6 x ( 1 . Cavendish Life IVolsey 
(1825) I. 136, I do both lack wit in my poor old head, und 
cunning in my bowels. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. vi. 
33 God will not lmue vs to fall, .to pulling out of his bowels 
as they doe which will ncedes bee searching out of measun*. 
x6xx Bible Gen. xv. 4 But he that shall come foorth out of 
thy owne bowels. 

3 . tram/. \ (Considered as the seat of the tender 
and sympathetic emotions, hence) : Pity, compas- 
sion, feeling, 4 heart Chiefly pi., and now some- 
what arch. Cf. Hbaet, Brkamt. 

838a Wyclif Phil. i. 8 Hou I coueita )ou idle in the 
bowclis of Jhesu Crist, c 8440 Gesta Rom. 94 Whenne she 
sawc his blody eerke, all her bowelis weere troubelyd more 
than tunge may telle. s6xx Bible Phil. ii. x If any bowels 
and mercies. 163s Proc . Parliament No. 110. 1695 Want 
of bowels in preaching towards them who are in hazard to 
perish. 1633 Fuller Waltham Abb. (1840) 374 Bloody 
Bonner, .full (as one said) of gut*, and empty of bowels. 
1683 Crowne Sir C. Nice 1. 5 The family is a sad family, 
and I tarry out of pure bowek 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4437/a 
To shew their Bowels for their Country. X79S Canning in 
Anti-Jacobin 14 May (1859) 104 *T would have moved a 
Christian’s bowels To hear the doubts he stated. 183a 
Lvtton Eugene A. 11, I am a man that can feel for my 
neighbours. I have bowels —yes I have bowels. 1863 
Carlyle F redk. Gt. V. xm. L a Had idle readers agy bowels 
for him ; which they have not. 

b. In various archaic phrases as : bowels cf com- 
passion, mercies , pity, etc. 

8306 PUgr. Per/. «W. de W. *53*' nob, Close not your 
bowelis of charite from them, xmi Bible Coloss. itt. 12 1 'ut 
•n therefore . . bowels of merries. 864a Sia T. Browne 
Retig. Med. it. | a Upon the bare suggestion and bowels of 
pity- >998 Godwin Cal. Williams 079 The Uw has neither 
eyes, nor ears, nor bowels of humanity, aira Morlkv 
Rousseau II. ai8 note. It has none of the yearnuigs of tha 
bowels of tenderness. 



BOW3BXD. 


BOWXZt. 

4 . The interior of nothing ; heart, centre. Cf. ' 
BiUitrl. 9. 

1 940 Lo. Somerset Setts *43 Be we not In y* bowels 

no>« of the (MtmeT 1984 W hetstokb MireurMag., Dicing. 
lioiiMi . . within th« bowelles 6f the Citie of I^onaon. <989 
flay any Work Aitf, Thou wilt Enter into the bowels of the , 
hum in huuL a 13 93 H- Smitm Wks. <1867) II. 065 ' 1 ‘bree . 
days aud three nights in the bowels of the earth. 169ft 
Whmtoh TA. Earth 11. 78 All Volcano's or subterraneous 
files ere in the Bowels of some Mountain. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 364 That monster in true policy, .a body 
of men, residing in the bowels of a state, ana yst independ- 
ent of it's lawn e sifts Faraday Fortu Nat . vt 164 Brought 
together in the bowels of the eeith. 

1 5 . Offspring, children. 06 s . [Cf. L» viscera .] 

figsftTiNDALslW/m*. ia Keceave him, that istosayo myna 
awne bowels, sop Mouwyng Fiwtym. 341 Sum put to it 
wormes or bowels of the earth.] m 1993 H. Smith Serm. 
(18711 1 * *89 We should not spare our own bowels. 1803 
Shake. Moms. /or M. m. L 19 Thine owns bowels which do 
call thee, sire, sftfte Sis T. Bsowme Chr. Mot. f. vii, Men 
. . boweiicss unto others, end merciless unto their own 
bowells. 

III. 0 . Comb, (of bou>el\ ns bcnucl-complaint ; 
-like, •racking adis. ; also, bowel-deep, up to or 
ns high ns the middle ; bowel-galled a., Y applied 
to a hone whose belly is fretted with the girth ; 
t bowel-ganer, -prier, one who inspects the en- 
trails of sacrificed animals for religious purposes, 
a haruspex; hence bowel-ganing, prying; bowel- 
hive, -hives Sc., a popular name for infantile 
enteritis and similar affections ; bowel-hive grass, 
a herbalists' name for Alchemilla arvensis or 
l'arsley-piert (Britten and Holland). 

iSbS Scott Rev. Davfs Salmmia (1849) afto * Bowel-deep 
in the stream. 1987 Goldino Do Mommy udL 333 Seneca 
saith..|hat the •JJowelgason were inueuted for nothing els 
but to holds the people in awe. Ibid, xxxii. 501 Where be 


name under which i« included enteritis, convulsions, diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, end teething. 1839-47 Tono Cyci. A mat . 
£ Pky*. III. cm/i The stomach [of lulus J is lone and *howel- 
like. sfteo Hoi land Livy xui. xxx. 113a The * Bowel l- 
prian [arutpues \ . . declared, That . . they should make speed. 
Ibid. *8 7 iR.) The *Ijo well-prying soothsaier. 

Bowol sb*, rare variant of Bolr sb.*, recess. 

tftM H. Mii.i.kii Scenes 4 Leg. vi. (1857) 76 Little square 
recesses, termed bowels or boles. 

Bowel ibuu-el), v. Also 4 bouwel(en, 5 bo- 
waylyn, bowellyn, 7 bowell. [£. Bowel sbX 
Cf. OF. boe/er.] 

1 . irons. To take out the bowels of, disembowel. 

1930 R. Bsunne Chtvn. jap Fro ]m gnlweis quik bei leta 
him doun, ft bouweld him alls hot*. 1440 J. Shihlky Dotho 
K. Jam** (1818) 37 Many of the other traitours were boweld 
allqwik. c 1440 Promp Parv. 46 Bowuylyn, evitcerp. 196ft 


him doun, ft bouweld him 1 


A'. Jam** (1818) 37 Many of the other traitours were boweld 
allqwik. c xu/o Promp Parv. 46 Bowuylyn, eviutro. 1366 
Gascoigne jocasta Wks. (1387)95 In thy sacred name I 
bowel here This sacrifice. 1639 Fuller Ch. Hi*t. ix. 169 Five 
Seminaries, .were hanged, bowclled, and quartered for trea- 
son. 17*9 Bbadlky ram. Diet. 11 . s.v. Sprain, Take a. . 
Whelp, flea and bowel him. > tflfti Dixon Hocon x. > 6 Coke, 
bent on hanging and bowclling all these miserable wretches. 

1 2 . fig. To stir the bowels of, move or arouse 
the compassion of. Obs. rare. 

1849 Rutherford Tryal 4 Tri. Faith (1843' 070 He was 
bowclled In heart, his bowels were moved with compassion. 

Bowel, obs. vnr. of Bowl sb.* 

Bowelled (baa-eld), ppl. a. [f. Bowel sh\ and 
v. -1- -ED.] a. Having the bowels removed, disem- 
bowelled. b. Having bowels or recesses. 


1 . A dwelling, habitation, abode. In early ns ft 
lit. A cottage ; in* later use a poetical worn for 
•ab#kf\ 

BempulAZ .) 0455 On his sunabura. osooe Chart. BaPred 
in Cod, Dipt. V. 336 To ften Hagan ; sndlang haxan bur. 
e 13M fl. E, A Hit. P. A. 963 Bryng me to betbygly bride, 
ft Mala so by blysfhl bor. <987 Studley Sensed* HipjpeL 
(1381)49 The whilst the fire shall burnt These boots, set 
ope hSburimll bower. 1968 Like wiUtoL.w Hasl Dodtl. 
111 . 353 Of ell iniquity thou art the bow'r. 1979 Sfenser 
SkephT Cat. Sept. 97 The black# bowre of sorrewe {ft us, 
helfv sysa Addison Sped. Na 081 P st Our Historians 
describe the Apeitmenu of Rosamond's Bower. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xii, The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found In each din a narrow bower. 

b. esp. a vague poetic word for an idealized 
abode, not realized in any actual dwelling, 

c 1800 Shaks, Soma. cxxviL 7 Sweet beauty hath no name, 
no holy bower. 1644 Milton Aroop. (Arb.) 4ft The bowr 
of earthly btissa. 1770 Gocdsm. Du. Viil. 5 Dear lovely 
bowers or innocence and ease. 1781 Cowrie Hope 164 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss. 1898 N xaub 
Bernard do M. 34 O I princely bow'rs, 0 land of now'rs. 

0 . A fancy rustic cottage or country residence. 

1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. xv, In that soft vale, a lady’s 
bower. 188a A theneeum 30 Aug. 070 Miss Helen Campbell 
, .gave an entertainment ui his honour, at her bower In the 
Clachan Glen. 

t d. A covered stall or booth at a fair. rare. 

1908 in Glasscock Record* St. Michael** 31 Rec. on michel* 
mas day for standing of bowers w*n th chirchyerde i \xd. 

2 . An inner apartment, esp. as distinguished from 
the * hall ', or large public room, in ancient man- 
sions; hence , a chamber, a bed-room. Still in 
north, dial. ; in literature only archaic and poetic. 

rxooo A&Lraic Voe. in Wr.-Wftlcker 104 Cubiculum , bed- 
cofa vet bur. e xaoo Trim. Coil Horn. 139 He . . chcs pere 
crundel to halle *and eorffhole to bure. ciaog Lay. 09018 
per inne he buldc tune bur. a 1300 Cursor M. 3991 A godd 
had laban in his bure. c 1388 Chaucer Noun* Preste* T. 
is Fful sooty was hir bour and eck hire halle. c 1440 Prom*. 
Pant. 46 Bowre, chambyr, thalamus, conclave, c 1460 in 
Babees Bk. 118681 xj In halle, yn bowre, or at pe horde, 
i w Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 616 F.ueritk office, baith in 
hall and bour. 1908 Spenser Attroph. 38 Mcrily masking 
both in bowre and hall. 1874 Ray A”. C. Wds. 7 Boor , 
the Parlour, Bedchamber or inner room. Cumb. 1814 Scott 
Ld. 0/ tiles iil vil, Now torch and menial tendance led 
Chieftain and knight to bower and bed. ifex Cumbtd. 
Close., Boor, the inner room. 186S Freeman Norm. Ccnq. 
II. ix. 357 His sons .. carried him to the king's own 
bower. 

b. Especially applied to a lady's private apart- 
ment ; a boudoir. Now only poetic. 


a root Cmdmon's Gen. too (Borw.) On bure, ahof biyd Abra- 
homes hleahtor. a 1300 Cursor Af. 441 x Was neuer don to 
leuedi mar Scam . . ban . . loseph soght on me in hour, c 1319 
Coer do 879 The kynges doughter lay in her be ure. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 0165 Sayde )>• heben kyng ' In my doxtere l>our 
bar )my ben'. s8io Scott Lady of L. v. viil, Love-lorn 


URhter lay in n 
•penkyng*In 
Lady of L. v 


1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. xrTKt strings or little veines 
(Oi boweld beasts). 1808 G. W[oodcockkJ Ivstine 9 b, A 
Hare was brought, .readme l>o welled, xftas Hkylin Cosmogr . 
1. (1680) 959 Bowelled with mints, or clothed with sheep. 
1797 Thomson Summer 133 To the bowelled cavern darting 
deep. 

Bowgllftgg (lxiu-ftlles\ a. [f. Bowel sb.' + 
-less.] W ithout bowels ; without compassion or 
pity ; merciless, unfeeling. 

1849 Jrr. Taylor Gt. E.remP. 1. ii. 64 The most cruetl and 
bowellessa hangmen. 179a Young Brothers iv. i. Bowelless 
severity I 1883 W. H. Jrbrold Sign. Distress 35 Bowelless 
imitators of their cries of agony. 

Bowelling, vbl. sb . ff. Bowf.lv. + -tnqI.] 
The extracting of the bowels, disembowelling. 

c 1440 Promp . Aim 46 Bowalynge, eviseeracio. x68x 
Loud. Gas. No. 1601/4 Without Lmbalming, Bowclling, or 
Wraping in Sear-dm It. 

t Bowally. a. Obs. rare, [f Bowel sb.' 4- -lt *.] 
Having 4 bowels *, compassionate, sympathetic. 

a 1637 N. Fbrsar 1 10 C out id . (1838* 184 From this bowelly 
affection . . it proceeds tliat a m-*n loues God aboue all things. 
185s Curnall Chr. /> t Arm. xxii. (1669 483/1 $0 we may 
pray with a more bowelly senst of their wonts for them. 

Bowen, oba. form of Boun v. 

Bower (bnu«j, bau-9i), sb.' Forms: 1 bdr, 
9-3 bur, 3 bare, 3-6 bour, 3-7 boure, bowr, 4 
bor, 4-7 bowre, 5 bower. 0 bolre, 9 (bowre), 
dial, boor, c - bower. [OE. btlr dwelling, etc., 
corresp. to OS. bAr ncut., OHG. btlr masc. (MHG. 
Mr, mod.G. batter bird-cage), IX*. buur , bur m., 
ON. bdr (Sw. bur. Da. hmr> :-OTetit. HA torn 
Aryan bhurotn , f. bku , in Tent, bft* to dwell. 
Hence NEiufibOUit (OE. nJah-ieMr) and Boon.] 


ing a strange religion. 

T Bower, sbfi, b0W*ees. Obs.rare. [f. 
sb. + -EE (prob. after Bhancher), for which t 


swain in lady's bower. xfl9* Mis. Browning Rom. if Page 
x. Her bower may suit thee ill ! 1866 Kingsley 7 /erew. 
will. 133 She enticed him into her bower. 

8. A place closed in or overarched with branches 
of trees, shrubs, or other plants ; a shady recess, 
leafy covert, arbour. 

The first two quota, rather anticipate than illustrate this 
use of the word, [c nij E. E. AIM. P. C. 437 He busked 
hyrn a bour. . Of hay & of cuer-ferna ft erbez a fewe. 1309 
Fisher IPks. 93a Caused an yue tree to sprynge vp sodeynly 
rounde aboute his boure. | <903 5 Ln. Bkmnerr Froiss. I. 
lx xx. (R.) To lodge in bou’ent ol trees, more ncrer to the 
town#. 1998 Shaks. x Hen. / V, 111. i. aio Dittiea. .Sung by 
a fairs Quecne in a Summers Bowre. 1867 Milton P. L. 
iv. 046 Where the unpicrc't sliode Imbround the noontide 
Bowrs. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. i. The bower, that wan- 
ders In meanders, Ever bending. .Glades on Glades. 17*7 
Bradley Fam. Diet. I. s.v., Care must be had that you do 
not confound the Word Bower with Arbour; because the 
first is always built long and arch’d, whereas the second is 
either round or square at Bottom, and has a sort of Dome 
or Ceiling at the Top. i8ay Kkble Chr. Y. 5th Sund. aft. 

I Easter, A gracious rain, freshening the weary bower. 

4 . A structure reared by the bower-bird. 

1889 Nicholson Root. Ixvi. (1880) 695 These curious birds 
have the habit of building very elaborate bowers.. These 
bowers are wholly independent of their nests. 1884 Grant 
Ai.len in Pali Mall G 90 Sept. 3/1 He had brought a 
bower of the Australian bower-birds over to Eqgland. 

6. Attrib. and Comb., as bower eaves, -enshaded, 
•head, etc. ; bower-may {arch.) — Bowke-maidem ; 
bower-page, a lady's attendant (arch.); fbo#e*- 
thane (see quot.) ; f bowre-window (ace quot). 
Also Bowrr-bihd, -maiden, -woman. 

184a Tennyson Margaret v. Look out below your •bower- 
eaves, 18x8 L. Hunt Rimini in. 449 *Rower-enshaded ■ 
kisneR. a 1803 Ballad 1 Fair Aussie * xi. in Child Ballads 
111. (1885) 76/t She is up to her*bower-head, To behold both 
sea and land. 1870 Mokris Earthly Par. III. iv. 48 No 
life of bliss Like sewing gold mid "bower-mavs. iftf* C. 
Clarks 3 Course* 17 Tne stripUngs .. more adapted to be 
# bower-pages to those high-born dames. 1848 Thorfb tr. ' 
Lappenburg *s Hist. Eng. (L.) The ehapiberlain, or *bower- . 


thane, was also the royal treasurer. ys8s§ Revton Land . | 
scape Card, 178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called 
•bowre windows, anu now bow windows. 

Bower ( bd«'U), sb* [f. Bnw sb.* and 4 -EE.] , 
1 1 . A maker af bows ; a bowver. Obs. ! 

c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 054 The Bowers and Fleccbera. ■ 
Mft6 Maun. 4 If oust k Exp . 367 , 1 pa yd to the bower fore ; I 
dyvene gere, vj s. 14ft) Cairn* Angt. 38 A Bower aPcu* , 
arius. >733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 56 The Bo Wert, j 
Fletchers, and several others. 


% One who pl«yi with e bow on 8 violin- ofr 
other stringed instrnm«at 
s888 Shadwrll Sulim Lev. il Wks. 1700 1 . 43 He It a 
most incomparable Bower, he has* . the most luxurious Bow- 
hand of any map in Europe. 

Bow** (ban-w), so.* [f. Bow v* 4- •» 1 .] 

1 . One who boors, stoops, etc. ; (see BOW y.l) 
xftse PavNNB Lame Giles 44 The Anti-puritan bowers at 
the name of lesus. 1841 R. Brooks Eng. Spite, il vii. 113 
Bowers end Cringera. >849 Life J. smother Iv. (1884^ 60 
When the bow is made, the bower walks out of tha moss. 
f 2 . One who binds anything. Obs . 

198a North Plutarch 4 A wreatner or bower of Pine- 
apple trees. 

1 8 . That which causes to bend ; esp. a muscle. 
1998 Spenser F. Q. i. vtil. 49 His rawbone armet, whose 
mighty brawned bowrs Were wont to rive steele plates, iftss 
Cotgr., Ftecheurs , benders, pliers, bowers .. the muscles 
that same to bow the joynta of tha fingers. 

Bower (ban-oi), sb.h [f. Bow *M + -eb 1 : cf. 
three-decker, etc.] 

1 . The name of two anchom, the best-bower, and 
small-bower , carried at the bows of a vessel ; also 
the cable attached to such anchor. 

1709 Loud. Gan, No. 4391/a Our small Bower, .was drove 
through our Ship's Bow. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. viL (cd. a) ioi 
To cut their cable, and leave their best bower behind them, 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789* I b. Three good cables ; 
the sheet cable, and the two Bowers’, best and small. 184a 
Mahiyat/. Keene xxxix. 978 , 1 shall back the best bower with 
the sheet, and lei go the small bower at the aune time. 
1867 Smyth Sailed s IVordJbk. 194 Starboard being the beat 
bower, and port the small bower. 

2 . More fully called bower-anchor , - cable . 

sftea Prof. Parliament No. 149. 9993 My . . best bower 
Ancher hooked in one of his Porta. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. ik 
(ed. 4) 186 A violent gust of wind, .instantly parted our small 
bower cable. 177W84 Cook Voy. (moo- Vi. 9107 A great 
piece of ice . . brought home the small bower anchor. 1837 
Carlylk Fr. Rev. I. nr. iv. 179 By sure bower-anchor bangs 
and swings the tight war-ship. 

fig. 1 Beg Byron Juan xii. iii, Theirs is the best bower- 
anchor, the chain cable Which holds fast other pleasures. 
1874 Spurokon Treat. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. x The divine faith- 
fulness, .is the bower anchor of the soul. 

t Bow er, sb.* Obs. [a. Du. bottwer or Ger. 
baiter : see Boon.] A peasant, husbandman. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 199 Of tilthe of lands 
treteth the boueer. a 1983 Balk Set. Wks. (1849) 191 Done 
to death in Frisland by the bowers of the country for teach- 
ing a strange religion. 

T Bower, J0- 6 ,boweiML Obs.rare. [f. Boron 
sb. + -ee (prob. after Bhancher), for which the fem. 
-ess was afterwards substituted.] (See quota) 

c 1460 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant . 1 . 993 When they [young 
hawks] begynne to Fedor . . they woll ora we them oute of 
here neste, and darabre over bowes, and come agayn to 
hero neste, and then beth clepid bowers. 148ft Bk. Si. 
Alban** A ij b. They will . . draw to bowis . . then they be 
depit Bowessis. *706 Phillips, Bower or Bowes* tin Fal- 
conry', a young Hawk so nam’d, when she draws any thing 
out of her Nest, and covets to clamber on the Boughs. 

Bower, sbX Sc. ff. Bow sb * herd of cattle 
+ -eeI. Pronounced in Sc. (b«ar, bou-nr)] 
A tenant who rent* a herd of cows along with their 
pasture and fodder from a proprietor or fanner, 
and makes what profit he can out of their pro- 
duce, after paying the rent; or who gives his 
labour as his share, and divides profits with the 
proprietor of the stcck. Cf. Bouman. 

Bower (benrax), sb.* [a. Ger. baiter peasant, 
one sense of which is 1 knave at cards'.] In the 
game of Euchre the name of the two highest 
cords — the knave of trumps, and the knave of 
the same colour, called right and left bower rer 
spectively. 

a 1871 Bret Haete Heathen Chinee, At last he put down a 
right bower, Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 1884 
Detroit Fret Press Oct. (Negro Orator) De black man has da 
bowers in his hand. 

Bower (bun j, bau-w), v. [f. Bower .rft. 1 ] 

I. tram. To embower; to enclose, lit. and fig. 
ijgs Shake. Rom.f Jut. lit. 21 . 81 When thou did’st bower 
the spirit of a fiend In mortal! paradise of such sweet flesh? 
* 79 * Southey Eng. Ee/og. i, Jessamine . . canopied And 
bower'd and lined the porch, a xflfto M. Arnold Sch. Gipsy ML 
f 2 . tntr. To lodge, shelter, make one's dwellng. 

199ft Spenser F. Q. vi. x. vi, Trees of honour.. Spredding 
pavilions fbrxhe hinfci to bowre. 

Bower, var. of Bouuher. 

Bower-anchor 1 see Boweb sb* 
Bower-bird (bau* j,b 5 id). The name given 
to several Australian birds belonging to the 
Starling family, remarkable for their habit qf 
building bowers or * rans *, and adorning them with 
, feathers, bones,- shells, etc. These are not used as 
nests, but as places of resort 
1847 Caspenteb ZooL • 395. 1884 [see Bowrs sb.' 4k 
Bow e red (bawud, bau'udi, ppl. a. [f. Bowee 
v. + -edJ Shaded, embowered; fumisned with 
< bowers. 

! 1748 J. Warton Approach tp Summer (R.) Plac'd thy 

green and grawy shrine, With myrtle bower d and ieeaa- 
mine. sgn SotrrNEf Sir 7 *. More 1 . ae A high bill top, nor 
1 bowered with trees, nor broken by die plough. iH H. 
PmillIm Poems Jr, Span. 4- Germ. 33 The holered put of 


1 at Sir 7 *. More 1 . 49 A high bill top, nor 
a, nor broken by die plough. 18M .H. 
V Span. 9 Germ. 33 The bowered nut of 
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Bowxficnra. 

H r w tift jyt a. [t ** prec. + Em- 
bowering, shading covering. 

ktftj YkwhkllCW qfPoetryi R.) Its tow s lH Ki bordtn 
kiss the vale beneath. sage JbanIngelow 7W Margarete 
i,She mus'd. .In winding walks, and bovtreri&g can o pi es. 


sd Is he. To 

the bowering of thbtnelHewifl not waU lute. 

Boirmass (ban*-jles), a. [f. Bowse sb.+ 
HUkM.1 Without a bower or bowers.. 

11$ How flowerless, bowerless, 

Bower Iflt. [see -LIT.] A small bower. 

ilpo Fraser's Mag. 1. 4x1 The rich Herder, .she accommo- 
dates in a pretty bowerlet of four sides, or pages. 

t Bowerur. a. Obs. ex c. dial. [Cf. Bdklt ; 
alto Bowes so.* 3.] Large ; stout, burly. 

t il|i Udall Erasm. Afofitk. 1I4 b. He had seen., 
runt create and bowerly imuo. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Sjp, to Brae e Whs. IL 47I Vhm boweriy hostess, for a cart- 
home fit. 1864 Cavern Doom Prmnsu., Bowerly, stout, 
rotund. ilBa Mas. Pam Adam 4 E. xxl 098 five's a fine 
bowerly maid, xlflo Miss Courtney IV. Com to. Gloss., 
Bower}y t burly ; corpulent- xflflo T. Couch E. Comm. Gloss., 
Bo w erl y, stately and comely. 

Bower-maid, -aual'dan. arch. Also 4-5 
bur-, hour-, bouro-. [f. Bowes *b\ 1.] A 
chamber-maid ; a lady in waiting. 

e tjofl Sat. People Kildare is. in E. E. P. (x86e) x;$ Geddas 
bourmaidnes and his owen spouse, e xjje Artk. 4 Merl. 
64B6 A burmaiden he hadde fair and schene. C1440 Prom}. 
Parv . *6 Burmavden, pedissequa, euscttla. e tans Gloss. 
in Wr.-WQIcker 093 Aon s, bowre-mayde. 1% Tennyson 
Bechet xai Only my best bower-maiden died of late. 

Bowers, bowlers mustard : sen Boob. 

Bower-wo man, arch. Also 4-5 bour-, 5 
bur-. [ 1 . Bower sb. 1 i.J A chamber-woman, a 
waiting-woman. 

e 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. II. 9 pis gospel teHfr not how 
Mane tok a bourwoman, but went mekeli in hast to salute 
her coityn. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gam. 17x1 A lady, twa bour- 
wemen aUwa. e 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-WQIcker 691 Hec abra , 
nucilla, burwoman. xfleo Scott Monasf ., The shepherd's 
wife . . who in better days had been her own bowerwoman. 

t Bowery ( bau-ari), sfi. Ohs. U. S. [ad. Du. 
bouwerij 'husbandry', ‘farm'.l A farm; a ‘plant- 
ation ’. Hence ' the Bowery r in New York City. 

1800 W. Irving Knitkerb. <i86z) xi6 His abode which he 
had fixed at a bowery, or country-seat, at a short distance 
from the city, just at what is now called Dutch Street. 
184a — Braceb. Hall II. 333 He had purchased a farm, or, 
as the Dutch Settlers called it, a bowerie. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S., The [Dutch] emigrants Were scattered on 
boweries or plantations. 

Hence Boworyish a., smacking of the Bowery 
in New York. 

1848 Pos tVks. (1864I III. 109 Elevating the tone of this 
'Editor's Table ' (which iu best friends are fenced to admit 
U a little Bowenrish'. 

Bowery (bciu**ri), a. [f. Bower -t 1 .] 
Of the nature of a bower ; embowering, leafy. 

1704 Pope Windsor For. e6a Bow'ry maxes and surround- 
ing greens. x8s4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) ax 
Shaded - . by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery acacias. 1876 
M. B. Edwards John 4 /, xxi. 170 The boweries! part of 
the garden. 

Bowess: see Bowxb sb,* 

Bowet (bau et, Sc. bw£t). Sc. Fonns: 5 bowyt, 
5-6 bowett, 6-9 bowat, 9 boolt, bouat, bouet, 
buat, 6- bowet. [perh. (as suggested by Way) 
a. F. boite (in Berry, according to Littrd, bouetc) 
box, case; or rather from its med.L. equivalent 
bocta : cf. * abscondet ignem in boela in secreto * 
Du Cange, where see also Luctma Bocta.] 

A small lantern. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 46/1 Bowett, or lanteme, Interna , 
tantema. x$$s Abp. Hamilton Catech. sat Sa aucht ye to 
use the law or command of God, as a Torche. Bowat or 
Lanterin. x686 G. Stuart Joco-Ser. Vise. 6x A twinkling 
light set.. In little Bowet 1814 Scott Weev. II. xv. 909 
M Farlane's buat [i. e. the moon]. x86a R. Riid Old Glas- 
gow 395 Ladies frequently made use of hand bowets, hav- 


+ Bewaring, j*. oh. (?) 

1*1409 Chester Pi. xl (1847) 38 Short* armed I 
he baiwering of this tree He will not well lute. 


15 Ladies frequently made use oi 
lea of tbin horn in lieu of glass. 


log platen of tbin 

Bowgard, obs. form of Bugger. 

Bowgo, variant of Bougk, bag, wallet 
Bowge, obs. form of Bouse, Bulge, v. 
t Bowger. Obs. [prob. a. OF. 'bongler, f. 
bouge, b.ig, wallet: see Bougk. Cf* Bouoheb, 
Bowser.] A purser, treasurer. 

c 1450 Gregorys Chron. 139 At the same tabylle the bow- 
gerys of the chancery. 

t Bowger. The name in St. Kilda of the Puffin. 
1898 Martin St. Kilda (1753) 34 (Tam.) The Bowger, so 
called by those In St Kilda. .is of the sixe of a pigeon, 
s 968 Pennant ZooL (1768) II. 485. 

Bowget, obs. form of Budget. 

Bowght, etc., obs. form of Bought, etc* 
Bowgle, obs* form of Bugle, ox. 

Bow-hand ^®*haend). [f. Bow tbX 4 Hard.] 
L The hand which holds the bow In archery, 
1 . e. the left hand. Hence, +(widc) on the bow- 
hand : wide of the mark, * out *• 

. sglfl Shares. L. L. L. iv. L 135 Wide a* th bow hand, 
yfaith your hand is out 1996 Spenser State Irek Wka. 
(xSfie) gmla He shoots* wyde on the bow hand, and very 
far from themarke. sflsi Chapman Iliads xni. 334 Abides' 
dart of Helenus the thrust out bow-hand struck, ihi 


I Bum. h Fu Coxco mb . «. Uh I am modi othe bow-hand 
else. . sflpfl Scott F. M. Perth, I. 94 You are 00 the bow- 
I hand sduTSmlth. 1871 Browmino Balmnst. (1881) ad Thou 
must arm The how-hand. 

2 . The hand which holds the bow of a violin, 

[ etc., i. e. the right hand ; tram/, style of playing. 

s 668 Shadwell Saltern Lem. il Wka 1730 1 . 4$ He has*, 
the most luxurious Bow-hand of any man in Europe, 
Bowlare, Bowler, obs. forms of Bowybb. 

Bowie 1 (bau'i, b6*wi). Sc. [Of uncertain origin ; 
ft has been referred to F. buie water-vessel ; it it 
possibly a dim. of bowt - Boll or Bowl.] A low 
shallow tub or pail ; a wooden milk-bowl. 

1338 Aberdeen /legist . V. x6 (Jam.) Ane stand, a bowy. 
*1974 FsacuflaoN Poems (i7&9> IL $6 (Jam.) I* the far 
nook the bowse briskly reams, ifle# Scott Old Mori. In- 
trod 10 (He] makes them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, 
bowies, and so forth. iSg| G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. 
Border 1 . 136 Scrubbers for cleaning milk bowies. 

Hence Bowieful. 

«**J‘ Niool Poems !. 143 (Jam.) Thar bowtefh's o' kail 
fu' slrang. 18x8 Hogg Brownie Bedsb. IL 45 (Jam.) Davie 
.. brought me a hale bowisfu’ o' milk. 

Bowie 8 . Short for Bowie-knife. 

1899 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxvii (D.), 1 took the pre- 
caution of bringing my bowie and revolver with me. 

Hence Bow‘ieiem, the use of the bowie-knife. 

1844 For. Q. Rev. XXXIV. xsB Arkansas is the haad- 
quarten of Howleism. 

Bowie, obs. form of Buoy. 

Bowio-kttifh (bd«iinaif). [f. the name of one 
Colonel Bowie (see last quot) ; originally, accord- 
ing to Bartlett, 'pronounced boo-ee' (btf'i).] A 
large knife, with a blade fiom ten to fifteen inches 
long and above an inch broad, curved and double- 
edged near the point, carried as a weapon in the 
wilder parts of the United States. 

sSsa Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 3s \fa A sewing society 
. .which, .never comes to fisty cuffs or bowie-knives as sane 
assemblies have been known to do elsewhere. 1B30 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom xxviii. s68 St. Clare received r fatal 
stab in the side with a bowie-knife. x8aB O. W. Holmes 
Ant. Breapf.-t ax The American bowie-knife is the same 
tool [gladius] modified to meet the daily wants of civilised 
society. x8B$ Daily Hews 11 Feb. 5/1 The hunting-dagger 
which belonged to the redoubtable Colonel James Bowie, 
and which has served as the pattern of all subsequent bowie- 
knives. .is a formidable double-edged weapon, with a horn 
handle and a curved blade fifteen inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide at the hilt. 

Hence Bowie-knlving vbl. sb. 

*86* Sala Tm. round Clock 330 Not Impassible to im- 
putations of gouging, bowie-knivmg and knuckle-dusting. J 

Bowing, sb. Sc. [app. f. Bow sbA] A stock ' 
farm with the stock on it 

1808 79 Jamieson Diet. s. v., To tak a farm in a bomin, 
to take a lease of a farm in gross, with the live stock on it ; 
this still remaining the proneity of the landholder, or 
person who lets it. Ayrs. 1889 Glasgow Her. 11 Sept., To 
let near Balloch, a Bowing of 90 Cows 

Bowing i, bau-ii]), vbl. [£ Bow v.l + -ing I.] 

L Bending, curving, twisting ; flexure, inclination. 

1398 TasviSA Barth. De P. R. xvm. xvi. (X495) 776 The 
cokatryce pressith not hisbodi wyth moche bowynge. saBs 


BOWXi; 

refalthall haagit thahn rycht ibar. 1894 N. Fairfax Bulk 
\ Sent. 88 The nearer the eye opines to a groat thing that 


Yielding, tubmiaaive, obedfent 
m 1949 Hamvolb Pr. Cense. 7987 Alle thing tylle feun salle 
be boghead, c 1499 Deetr. Troy 901 IJte oriMo oxin]. .as 
bowande to ^ebowes as any hemes might. S844 Kinglake 
Mothen xxv. 393 The readily-bowing mind of uro oriental, 
f St That may be bent ; flexible, pliant. Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gout Leg. 331/3 His fyngem and his toes. • 
were oowyng and hoole as they hadde be newely buryed. 
sggxTUENER/fmAe/ F v b, To make hoopis of, and fcwygges 
for baskets h is so bowing. 1970 Levins Manip. *36 
Bowing, lentue % /texilis. 

tBowingly, adu. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY»] In 
a curving or heading manner or direction. 

tg$B Huloet, Bowynglye, tyke a bo we. arenatim. Ibid. 
Bowyngiye, proeline. rtcurue. xro IIlundbvil A>m. 
ul l (ad. 7) 971 A right line is that which goeth right from 
one point to another, and not bowiagly. 

tBowixurnasB. Oh.— [f.H pice.- -«»**».] 

Bending quality. 

x$8o Holly band Treat. Fr. Tong., Flechissure, bought, 
or bowingnesse. 

Bowk, bonk (bauk). local, [perh. :-OE, hue 
bulging vessel, pitcher, also ‘ belly \ see Bouk, and 
cf. Bucket.] 

1 1 . A milk pail ; a pail. Obs. or dial, 
c sooo ^lfric Judges vii. so Hi tobnecon )a bucaft. 
1863 P. Henry Diary >3 June (1889) 130 A mayd . . who 
coming from milking fell down with the Bowk on her head 
and dyed, stro Mian Jackson Skrepsk. Gloss,, Bouk (obso- 
lescent), a pail with an upright handle, used for various 
purposes of brewing, dairy-work, etc. 

2. A large tub or bucket used in coal-mines. 
t88g Engineer t Dec. 16/3 Three men . . were lowered down 
the shaft in a bowk or tub* 1869 Echo s8 June, They then 
. .got into the water bowk, which they were using an a skip. 
1 88a Law Reports 357 A workman, .killed through falling 
from a * bowk ', in which he was being drawn up the pit shaft. 
Bowk, north, form of Buck, Bulk. 

Bowk, variant of Bolk v. Obs r to belch. 
Bow*-k*il. Sc. [' So called from the circular 
form of this plant.* (Jamieson — a very doubtful con- 
jecture.) The Sc. pronunc. is (b/ 7 *kri).] Cabbage. 

<789 Bunns Halloween iv, Will, .wander'd thro' the bow- 
kail. Ibid, ix. Poor Willie, wi' his bow-kail runt. 

Bow-knot: see Bow sb. * 16. 
t Bow-kriokeL Obs. [corrupt, ad. Ger. bourn- 
grille* tree-cricket*; see Balm-cricket.] A cicada. 

165B Rowlands Mouffet's Tkeat. Ins . 989 In Germany 
and England I do not hear that there are any Grashop- 
pars to be found, but if they be, they are in both Coumrcys 
called Bow-krickels, or Baulm Kriclcets. 

Bowl (b£ul), sb. 1 Forma: I bolla, a-7 bolle, 
(5 boole), 6-7 boll, 6 boule, 7 boul, bowie, boai, 
7-9 bole, 7- bowl. PI. bowie, (in 1 bollan, a 3 
-en). [Com. Teut : OE. bolla - MDu. bolle, Du. 
Sol, ON. bolli wk. masc. ; cogn. with OHG. bolla 


(MHG. bolle), wk. fern 


m ; cogn. 
,, • bud, ri 


round pod, globular 


cokatrycepressith not hisbodi wyth moche bowynge. 148s 
Caxton Reynard ( Arb.) 98 Without bowyng of your legges. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. viii. 3 A plains angle ts an 
inclination or bowing of two lines, the one to the other, 
xdxo Guilum Heraldry 11. iv. 44 A Bunched Line Is carried 
with round reflections or bowings vp and downe. 
t b. Inflexion (of the voice). Obs. 

1981 Norton Calvin’s Inst. in. xx. 43s The Reader should 
sound his words with so small a bowing of his voice, that ik 
should be liker to one that readeth than to one that singeth. 

+2. concr. A curved or bent part; a bending, 
bend, or flexure ; a joint. Obs. exc. died. 


198 Sfembex State lrtl. Wka. 
la on the bow hand, and very 
iapman Iliads xm. 334 Atrides* 
out bow-hand strode, sdsi 


* 5*9 Hokman V ulr. 96 Amoste at euery bonys ends is a 
grystell : that lyeth bet wane the bowynge lyke a maitresse. 
1987 Fleming Contn. Ho Unshed HI. *330/3 On the outside 
of the bowing of the arch were painted three goddesses. 
168 xWUltf Rem. Med. Whs., It descends to the bowing of 
the Elbow. 1864 Cavern Devon Pram,, Bowings, Joints. 

8. The action of inclining the body or bead in 
salutation, etc. ; the making of an obeisance ; aLo 
at/rib., as in bowing acquaintance. 

*8*6 Punch as Pilgr . (18C4) 99 After often bowings, end 
touching the ground with his head. x66o Milton Free 
Cemmw. 490 The perpetual bowings and cringings of an 
abject People. s86s Comh. Mag. vl. 852 One makes a sort 
of pleasant bowing acquaintance with the several women. 
1876 Green Sh. Hist . 497 The bowings at the sacred name. 

Bowing v bd«iq), vbl . /A 8 [f. Bow v. 2 + -iyo* ] 
L a. The playing of (a violin, etc.) with a bow ; 
the method or style of handling the bow. b. 'The 
particular manner in which a phrase or passage is to 
be executed, and the signs by which such a manner 
is usually marked.' Grove. (Cf. fingering.) 

1838 W. Gardiner Music Nat, isx Modern writers accu- 
rately mark the bowing of every passage. t86g tr. Spohds 
Autoblog, I. 14 My bowing particularly diseased him. 
t88s B roadhouse Mus. A const. 160 Stringed instruments 
are made to sound either by striking, plucking, or bowing. 
2* Hat-making. The process of distributing the 
fibres for felting by means of the * bow 
184a Whittock Bk. Trades 993 1 Hatter), Each article 
undergoes a process, .tanned * bowing '. 

Bowing (bau iq), Ml. a. [IT Bow p.i + -nro*.] 
1. That mmik or inclines ; Inclined, bent (obsX 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlviU. a*6 With bowfnge knees ^ey 
wonhipid Uni « 1470 Henry Wallace ul sx$ On bowaad 


vessel * ; hence OIL keafodbolla * brainpan, skull ' ; 
f. root *bkl‘ 'to swell, be swollen' ; cf. also 
OHG. boldn, MHG. boln to roll. The normal 
modern spelling would be Boll which came down 
to 1 7th c. m sense of ' round vessel*, and is still used 
in sense of ' round seed-vessel * ; but the early ME. 
pronunciation of -dll as - 9wl (cf. roll, poll, toll, 
etc.), has left its effects in the modem spelling 
bowl in the sense of * vessel which is thus at once 
separated in form from other senses of its own 
(see Boll sb. 1 ), and confounded with Bowl sb.* 
a ball, from Fr. boule.] 

L ' A [round] vessel to hold liquids, rather wide 
than deep ; distinguished, from a cup, which is 
rather deep than wide.* J. Usually hemispherical 
or nearly so. 

Historically, a bowl Is distinguished from a basin by its 
more hemispherical shape ; a 'basin ' being proportionally 
shallower and wider, or with the margin curved outward, as 
in the ordinary wash-band basin ; but the actual use of the 
words is capricious, and varies from place to place ; in par- 
ticular, the ordinary small earthenware vesse1s l( used for 
putridge, soup, milk, sugar, etc., which are historically 
oowls, and are so called in Scotland and in U. S., are 


always called in the south-east of England, and hence, 
usually in literary English, basins. The earlier usage 
remains in salad-bowl, finger-bowl mow also basin), punch- 
bowl, and the convivial or social bowt (see bl 
c xooo Sax. Lenhd. 1 . 300 Gsnun. .twegen bollan ftille 
wse teres, c iao$ Lav. 19783 Hco comen to )mre wclle and 
heore bollen feolde. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. ProL 4 
T. 657 Bryngeth eek with yow a bolle or a panne flTUl of 
water, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolle, dysche, cantors. 
Bolle, vesselle, concha. Inter. S474 Caxton Chfsse xa A 
boole of coppre. 1481 — Reynard (Arb.) 1x3 A grtte bolle 
full of scalayng water. 1963 Hyll Art Garden. (*593) 130 
Set either a boule or pan of water. *699 Punch as Pil- 
grims* it. 1735 They dig deepe pits in the earth, and wash 
the earth In great bolls, sad therein they find the gold. 
1646 Sis T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vti. xiiL (xoB6» 300 Water in 
h boal. *833 Ht. Maetineau, Briery Crk. iil 40 Cups and 
basins which the younger girl bed washed In the wooden 
bowL *890 Mss. Stows Uncle Tom atvtt. 183 Joha will 
•give the baby all the sugar fa the bowl, 
b. tsp. as a drinking wadi whence the bowl, 
drinking conviviality. 



BO Wit. 


BOWL. 
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rf5o Lindisf. Got/. John x». ag Holla vet copp fall of 
meed, c uof Lay. 14904 |^m boll* hoo sette to hire chin, 
rim E. E. A /tit. P. k mii In bryxt holies, fal bnyn 
birTcii lane o|wr. 1414 Test. Rbor. 1 1 B161 1 . 36a Lwu . .tinum 
cijilium de argcnco, qui vacatur le Bolle. I|4f Latimkm 
/'toughers 11868) 35 Ai mania u drancka oflha pardon 
boll should haue pardon, ij^i Lambakdk Peramb. Kent 
(i8a6> 319 One onely wassailing cup or liolle walked 
round about the boorde. 1994 Shari Rich. Ill , v. iii, 
72 (hue me a Bowie of Wine. 1651 Miller 0/ Mansfield 
9 Nappie Ale. .in a brownc Bole. 1 66) Cowley Verses «t 
As*. ( 16691 107 The Bcecheu Bowl fumes with a flood of 
Wine. 1706 Addison Rosamond 11. vi. Quickly drain the 
fatal HowL ilof Southey Modoc in IV. xv, O’er the bowl 
they commun'd. s8n Let.fr . Son to Mother n ( 1 fly to 
the bowl : thence quaff abort oblivion. 
fig. and transfi, 

c 10*5 iEi.vaic Saints' Lives St. George I. 319 itfnne 
mycclne bollan mid bealuwe afylled. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. 
C. xxi. 410 pi drynke worth dep and deop helle py bolle. 
c 1375 Gascoigne Pruitts IKnrnr(i8ji)»a Hope brings the 
boll whereon they all must quaff*. 1649 J er. 1 aylor Great 
Exem/. 11. Add. x. 9 The World preaenta ua with faire lan- 
guage. .the hc are the outaidea oi the bole. 1871 Moklby 
Voltaire ( 1886) 15 The tiny bowi of a man 'a happiness waa 
apilt upon the ground. 

0 . With prefixed substantive, as ale-, sugar-, etc. 
196a J. Hey wood Pratt. 4 Epigr. (1867) 153 Drownd theyr 
sou It* in ale boules. 1615 G. Sandy* Trav. 39 Accustomed 
. .of their aculs to make drinking-bolles. 1709 Taller No. 
4* P 13 A Mustard-Bowl to make Thunder with. 

t d. A tub or round vessel for other purposes. 

a 1000 Cursor M. 3594 (Gtttt.) Apon pair neckes sal pal 
here Bollis [Coll. holt ~ hod] wid atan and wid mortere. 

2. transfi The contents of a bowl, a bowlful. 

113s Palkgr. 459 This felowe blussheth lyke a butchers 

bn fle. 1603 Camden Rem. 130 New named with a bole of 
wine powred vpon their heads. 1617 Janua Ling. 814 The 
butler hath drunke up a whole bolle. a 1764 Lloyd Satyr 
hr Pedlar Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 59 A bowl prepar’d of savry 
l>roth. 1849 Tennyson Princ. v. 914 Nor robb’d the farmer 
of his bowl of cream. 

3. The more or less bowl-shaped pan of any 
vessel or utensil ; e. jj. of a cup or flagon, tobacco- 
pipe, spoon, candlestick ; the scale-pan of a balance. 

1388 Hynes Fader a XVIII. 143 One cupp f the boll 
thereof agett ovall fashion called the Constables Cupp, with 
an aggett in the fuotc. 1398 Trews a Barth. De P. R. 
xix. cxxxi. (14951 94° The weyght is rightfull whan both 
the bolles hangyth cuen. x6xx Bible Zech. iv. a A candle- 
stick* all of gold, with a bowlc vpon the top of it. 1679 
Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 197 Which so well resembled .. 
[a tobacco pipe] both in the lioll and heel. 169a in Capt. 
Smith Seasnan's dram. 11. xxxi. 144 The Bole or Bore of 
the Morter, next to the Wad. * 8*4 Scott MW. I. ix. *543 
The grotesque face on the bole of a German tobacco-pipe. 
1840 K. Dana Befi Mast. xix. 55 They smoke a great deal 
. .using pipes with large bowls. 1889 Mag. of Art Sept. 
458/a The bowl of the spoon. 

b. The basin of a fountain, etc. 

*S7S Lankham Let. (1871) sa A fayr formed boll, of a three 
foot ouer : from wheans sunarye fine pipez did distill con- 
tinual! streams intoo the receytof the Foountayn. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Linditf. 90 The bowl [of the font] is dated 1664. 
o. A bowl-shaped natural basin. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. ff 93. 16$ The rim of a flattened 
bowl quite clasped by the mountains. 

1 4. Naut. (See quot.) Obs. 

16*7 Can*. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 90 The Top, Cap, or 
Bowie, which is a round thing at the head of either Mast 
for men to stand in. x668 Wilkin* Real Char. 11. xi. | iv. 
981 Parts of Vessels . . fixed and upright ; or the upper 
parts of these, round and prominent : Mast-l’op, Boul. 
17*1-1800 Bailey, Bowl (in a ship], a round space at the 
Head of thq Mast for the Men to stand in. 
ff. The blade of an oar. (Cf. bowl of spoon in 3 .) 
1805 Southey Madoc in Amt. xxv, Wks. V. 367 Ours From 
whose broad bowls the waters fall and flash. 

0. (See quot.) 

18B4 British Almanack hr Com/. 39 The nets, .are further 
buoyed up by small kegs, called 1 bowls ’. 

7. Comb., as bowl-basin, *cup, shaped adj. : also 
bowl-barrow, a prehistoric mound of the shape 
of an inverted bowl ; bowl-fellow, a drinking 
companion ; bowlful, the content of a bowl ; 
t bowl-piooe, a piece (of plate) of the form of a 


bowl ; bowl-weft (see quot.) 

>846 Knight Old England 7 On every side of Stonehenge 
we are surrounded with barrows. Some are of the shape 
of bowls, and some of bells . . Long-barrow, *bowl-barrow, 
bell-barrow. 1607 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
Introd. 6 ®Boll basons(whereof one hath brinkes)iiii. 1400 E. 
E. Wills (1889145-6 A*bolle cuppe i-keucryd of syluer. Also 
a bolle pece. 1509 Babclay Shy/ of Folys (1570) 16 She 
and her *boul felowes sitting by tne fire, xoxx Bible Jndg. 
vi. 38 A * bowlc full of water. 1709 Bradley Fam. Did. fi. 


s. v. Juice, A Bowlful of the Juice. 


) Test. Ebor. (1855) 


II. *35, Dual pecias argenti et coopertas vocatas *boll-peces. 
1479 Imp. Plate in Peuton Lett. 111 . 973, J grete boll pees, 
with a cover. 1864 N. 4 Q. Ser. in. VI. 459 ft • Bow I- weft. , 
applied to materials abatracted by weavers in Lanarkshire 
. . to exchange it with travelling hawkers for bowls and other 
earthenware dishes. 

H See also Boll, Boul*. 


Bowl (bffnl, baul), sb% Forms : 5-7 boul(e, 
bowle, (7 bowel), 7 - bowl ; Sc. and north, dial. 
boul, bool. [ME. boule, a. F. boule ball L. 
bulla * bubble', hence, 1 round thing, ball’. The 
French pronunciation (bill), is retained in Sc. and 


parts of Northumbria, now often written bool ; the 
normal English would be (banl) as in fioul,fibwl, 
which still prevails in nearly all the dialects from 


Yorkiftjre to Devon, and thence to Kent ; the pro- 
nund^tan (bd«»l), a corruption due to graphic con- 
fusion with Bowl sb. 1, appears to have originated 
in London and its neighbourhood, but has ex- 
teude^Lelsc where with the use of the vb. in cricket.] 
t L A sphere, globe, ball. Obs. in lit. Eng. 

1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sowlt v. xiv. (1483) 107 God made this 
arete Wffcrld . . round as a boule. 1449 Excheq. Records in 
Kisdoa Surv. Devon. Introd. 18, 144 Bonis or Glance Oar. 
1549 Com/l. Scot, vi 54 The mune is one thik masse, round 
lytic ane boule or bal. *888 Chron. Gr. Friars (1859) 95 
The wedercoke, cross*, & the bowle of Powlles stepullc. 
*894 Blundkvil Exerc. ill. 1. (ed. 7) 973 But if such body 
bee round as a boule, Spheare or Globe. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xvu. iv. 84 A bowle or globe of brass* 
[s/hsera aheneal 16*3 Lisle ASfiric onO. hr N. T. Ded. 
xii, No roaring brazen throat Shall belch out iron boulea. 
1644 Nve Gunnery (1670) ao The bowl rowling up and down 
in the sieve. Lassele Voy. Italy l U698) 117 The six 

Boules of his [the Medici] Arms. 

b. Retained dialectal ly either in the general 
sense, or in special uses. 

.*•38 Mumcii Ison SUur. Syst. 1. xxxii 440 Small concre- 
tionary nodules of impure flmestone, here called bowls by 
the workmen. Mod. Sc. A butter bool, rock bool, sugar 
bool. As round ns a bool. [In S. Shields, a water-worn or 
other rounded stone, such as were formerly used for paving 
the streets, is called a ' bool 

2 . spec. A globular or round solid body used to 
play with : a. cst>. in the game of Bowls (see 3) 
played on a bowling-green : A body of hard wood, 
originally spherical, but now made slightly oblate 
on one side and prolate on the other, so as to 
nin with a Bias (q. v.). Carpet-bowls , used in a 
drawing-room form of the game, are globular, and 
of china or earthen-ware. b. Also, those of wood, 
used in .skittles, nine-pins, and the like, which in 
some parts of the country (e. g. Somersetshire) 
are spherical, in others much flattened or cheese- 
shaped. (It U not possible to separate a and b 
in the Quotations.) 

c 1400 Occlkvb De Reg. Princ. 94 To . . pleye at the hallo 
or boule. c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 46 Buwlyu or plcy wythe 
bowlya, bob. ? c 1475 Sqr. /owe I)egre 804 Alt hundrelh 
Knight ci. .Shall play with bowles in aliiyes cold?. 1*56 
Recon de Cast. Knotvl. zix A litle altering of the one side, 
muketli the boul to runbiassa waies. 1588 Mar/rel, E/ist. 
(1843) 54 O well bowlde, when John of London throwes his 
bowle, he will runne after it, and crie rub, rub, rub. itfn 
Markham Const tr. Content, in Strutt Sports hr Past. (18761 
363 Flat bowles being best for allies, your round byazed 
bowles for o|>en grounds of advantage. 1691 Norris Preset. 
Disc. 126 The fortune of the Boul docs Idepend] upon its 
delivery out of the Hand. 169a Bf.nti.f.v Boyle Led. ii. 71 
A Bowl thrown upon a smooth Bowling-green. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat . I. 509, 1 have a bowl in my hand and want it to 
touch the jack at the other end of the green. z8j6 Hoa. 
Smith Tin Trumb. 11876)119 It is not every rogue that, like 
a bowl, can gain his object the better by deviating from the 
straight line. 1863 Tyneside Songs 87 War the bool there, 
Harry Wardle's myea a throw. 

fig. 1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison (1638) 17 To bee a bowle 
for every alley, and run into every company, proves thy 
mind to have no bias. 16*3 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 185 Which 
set a Bios vpon the Bowle, of their owne Petty Ends, 
to. A billiard ball. Obs. 

1330 Palsur. 900/2 Bowle to playe at the byles, bille. i 6 gg 
Alingham G sorts. E/it. 29 Suppose one bowl at the point a 
..and cd the Billiard Table. 

d. Sc. A marble, used by boys in play ; or, in 
some parts, only the larger kind used at 'bonce 
(In Sc. bool.) 

z8a6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 185s I. no Frae the 
size o' a peppercorn to that o’ a boy's bools. 

3 . pi. A game played with bowls : 

a. on a bowling-green, or in a drawing-room 
(< carpet-bowls ) ; b. in a bowling-alley {obs. exc. 
in dialects where the name * bowls 1 is still applied 
to 'skittles', os in Somerset); + c. formerly (ap- 
parently) also applied to Billiards {obs.). (It is 
not easy to identify the sense in individual quota- 
tions : the game played in alleys was apparently 
skittles or something analogous.) 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII , ii. § 5 Noon apprentice .. [shall] 
pley . .at the Tenys, Closshe, Dise, Cardea, Bowles nor any 
other unlawful! game. 1349 Chaloner Erasm . on Folly 
O iga, To the dyse, to tables, to cardes, or to boules. 1577 
Hounshkd Chron. I II. 893/a Tables, dice, cards, and bouls 
were taken and burnt. 1988 Marprsl. E/ist. < Arb. ) 19 Who 
goeth to bowles vpon the Sabbotnf 1993 Siiaks. Rich. II, 
111. iv. 3 What sport shall we dcuise here in this Garden f 
. . Madame, wee'le play at Bowles. 1606 Day lie of Gnlo iil 
H. Clear the green. The Duke is coming to bowls. 161a 
T. Taylor Comm . Titus it 14 Cords, dice, bowles, bouls, 
vnprofitable Companic. x 46 x PcrYS Diary 5 June, Sir 
W. Pen and I went home with Sir R. Slingsby to bowles 
in his ally, a 1687 Petty PoL Arith. Pref., To play well 
at Tennis, Billiards, or Bowels. 1739 Oldys Life Raleigh 
Wlcs. 1899 1 . 104 The captains and commanders were . . at 
bowls upon ths Ho* at Plymouth. 'iS^Dickens Lett. 
(x88o) 1. 117, 1 caught him . . playing bowls in the garden. 
1873 B’nes* Bunsen in Hare Lao T. ii. 95 The gentlemen 
played at bowls in the spacious 6oWling£reen. 

d. Sc. The game of marbles. 

Mod. Co* way an* play a game at the bools. 

4 . The roller or anti-friction wheel in a knitting- 
machine on which the carriage traverses. 

ff . Comb., as f bowl-alley, a long narrow space 


where a game of bowls waa played, a skittle- 
alley : bowl-room (see quot.). 

xds8 Earls Microom ., Bawl* Alloy sox A * Bowl- Alley is 
the place where there are three things thrown away beside 
Bonds, to wit, time, money, and curses, and the last ten for 
one. 1694 Rainbow Labour . 1635) 30 The most goodly., 
ground in.. your Citie, the Bowle-aiHes and Dice-houses. 
*781 Chambkss Cyct. Sup/, a. v. Bowling, Bowl-room . . 
is when a bowl haa free passage, without striking on any 
other. 


Bowl (bffnl), v . 1 ff. Bowl sbfi : so med.L. bo* 
Eire , f. bolus : cf. mod.F. bonier, f. boule . ] 

I. Senses derived from the game of bowls. 

L intr. To play at bowls ; to trundle or roll a 
bowl, etc. along the ground. 

1440 Prom/. Parv, 46/1 Bowlyn or pley wythe bowlys, bolo. 
1370 Levins Marti/. 918 To Boule, tmt/ere gtobnm. 1989 
Qayany Work 33 To bowle but seuen dayes in a weeke, — 


bowling vpon the Sabboth. 1803 Knolls* Hist. Turhee 
(1691) 1119 Some they put in the ground up to the chin, and 
. . with yron bullets bonded at their heads. 1709 Hickerin- 
gill Priest-cr. 1. linn 46 They may well win, that bowl 
alone. 1863 Tyneside Songs 87 Ye'll fynd them boolin’ there. 

b. trans. To bowl {one) to death (cf. 1603 in 
prec.), out of his money, etc. 

a 1998 Siiaks. Merry W. 111. iv. 91 , 1 had rather be set quick 
i’th earth And bowl’d to death with Turnips. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy iii, Bowled you out of it at Mary bone. 

2. trans. To cause to roll, to send with a rolling 
or revolving motion (a bowl, a hoop, etc.). 

>980 Hollvband 1'reas. Fr. Tong., laltet, a little boule 
to cast & boule faire. x6oa Shahs. Ham . 11. ii. 518 Boule 
the round Naue down the hill of Hcaucn. 1688 Goad Ce/est. 
Bodies 11. i. 194 We must Fix the Sun, and Bowl the Earth 
about. 174a Young Nt. Th. ix. 1377 Who bowl’d them 
flaming thro* the dark profound. 18x9 J anb Taylor Philo* 
so/her s Scales, I^ast of all the whole world was bowled in 
at the grate. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. (18781 4 Bowling 
stones at the horses* legs as they trotted by. Mod. Children 
bowling their hoops. 

b. trans. To carry or convey on wheels, i.e. 
in a carriage or other vehicle. 

xflip Shki.i ey Peter Bell 11. xiv. The wretched fellow Was 
bowled to Hell in the Devil’s chaise. 


3. intr . To move like a bowl or hoop along the 
ground, to move by revolution ; to move on 
wheels (esp. to bowl along), said of a carriage, or 
those who ride in it ; also transfi. of a ship. 

[x6xx Siiaks. Wins. T. iv. iv. 338 They haue a Dance.. if 
it bee not too rough for some, that know little but bowling.] 
1759 Johnson Idler No. £4 P4 A fashionable lady., bowl- 
ing about in her own coacn. *78®, Cowpkr Progr. Err. 438 
The carriage bowls along. 1899 Masson Brit. Novelists iii. 
x86 The moon bowling fearfully through clouds. X863 
Cornh. Mag. Feb., When the good ship is howling along in 
the quiet moonlight. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xvi. im 
We bowled through the little village of Overton. 

II. Senses connected with cricket. 

4. intr. To launch or 'deliver* the ball at cricket. 

Originally, the ball was actually bo-tuled 'or trundled* 

along the ground : by the successive stages of underhand 
'bowling* above the ground tused before 1800-, round-arm 
or round-hand (introduced c 1833, and at first disallowed, 
as being * throwing *>, and the more recent over-hand or 
over-arm, 'bowling* has reached a stage, at which its 
practical difference from ' throwing * is a matter ou which 
authorities are at variance. 

*788 Game at Cricket 7 (penes M. C. C.\ Laws for the 
Bowlers, The Bowler.. when he has bowl’d one Ball, or 
more, shall bowl to the Number of Four before he changes 
Wickets, and he shall change but once in the same Innings. 
* 77 ° l-ovE Cricket 9 Expert to Bowl, to Run. to Stop, 
to Throw. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 8 x A herd of 
boys with clamour bowl’d And stump’d the wicket. 1879 
Sat. Ra>. 5 July at It is easy work bowling to men who 
have lost heart. 1880 W. G. Grace in Boys Own Paper 
II. 716 A man is now not only allowed to bowl as high aa 
he tikes, but a great many of our so-called bowlers de- 
liberately throw. 

5. trans. in various constructions, a. To bowl 


W. G. 
Let him bowl a few 


the ball. b. To bowl the bails off, to bowl the 
wicket {dtnvn). c. To bowl a batsman or player 
{out) : to get him 'out ’ by bowling the bans off. 

1746 in ' Bat’ Cricket Man. (1B50) 80 Harris. . • a bfowl 
by Hadswell. 1799 Game at Cricket 8 Though . . the Pla 
be bowl’d out. Ibid. 9 If the wicket is bowl’d down, ... 
out. 1774 in Q. Rev. Na 316. 463 It was necessary to 
'bowl the bail off*. 1879 Sat. Rev. 5 July ax When he was 
not bowling wickets, he was. .making catches. *“* w r * 
Grace in Bofs Own Paper II. 7x6 Let hi 
bells every day. 1880 Beys Own Bh. X05 Hi 
to bowl down the wicket. Ibid. All the playi 
are bowled, caught, or run ouL x88x Daily 
Richards was bowled for a good and useful 9; 
white's Cricketed s Ann. 175 (M.GC. Laws) The ball must 
be bowled. If thrown or jerked, the Umpire shall call ' No 
Ball '. (A distinct action of the elbow distinguishes a throw.) 
0. Hence fig. {coiloq. or slang). To bowl (a 
person) out, over, down. 

t8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s. v. Bowled out, (A thief] 
when he is ultimately taken, tried, and convicted, 11 said to 
be bowled out at last. 18*9 Marryat F. Mildmay iii, I 
hope plenty of the lieutenants are bowled out. 1869 Dickens 
Mni. Fr. i. 974 I'll bowl you down. 1870 Mina Bridgman R. 
Lynne I. ix. 197 He had been bowled over by one of them. 
1889 lllustr. Load. News 6 June 579 The horse that is 
favourite at starting, .is more frequently ' bowled over*. 
tBowL «’•* Obs. To pass the convivial bowl, 
to boose. See Boll u. a , Bolling, Bollsb. 
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BowL bowli (boul). r.» north, dial. [perl., 
identical with MDn. bbghelcn to curve, crook, f. 
bagful, now btugel, a bow, hoop, ring : of. Boul sb.] 
To curve, to crook (Jamieson), 
xjuj [«ee Bow la mu]. 

Hence Bowld, Bowled ///. a. 
xtxt Hogg Brownie 11. aa6 (Jam.) G et away wi* yet ye 
bnwled-like shurf. 1M1 Tynesiae Songs 6 Bowld Sandy 
Bowes— young Cuckoo Jack. 

t Bowland, ///. a. Obs. Sc. [app. pr. pple. of 
Bowl V. 3 J Curving, crooked, hooked. 

15*3 IkHiGLAi Aiueis 111. iv. 15 With haudis like to bow. 
IuikI niidis clewis. Ibid. vi. ix. 135 Ane hiddeoun grip with 
buftteous Lowland beik His maw immor tale doith pik. 

Bowlder, var. of Boulder sb. 1 
t Bowl-dish » Obs. Forma: see Bowl sb 1 
A bowl-shaped dish, a bowl. 

153a Palkjr. 199/a Boledysshe or a bole, jafte, 1377 I). 
Goods Heresbach's l lush. (1566) 137 Take a great bowle- 
dish. 171a Grt. Brit. i/oneyiombe, MS. (N.) The boy was 
throwing of a bolc-dirii of water over his fish. 171$ Bradley 
Fam. Did. a v. SaiJet , A large wooden Bowl-dish. 
Bowie, var. of Boul, Obs., a bend, a handle. 
Bow-legged (bowlegd), a. [f. bmvlegs + -ED.] 
Having cruoked or outwardly bent legs ; bandy- 
legged. (Huloet identified it with knock-kneed, ) 
igga Huloet, Bowe legged, as he that hath his legges 
bowed inwarde, narrow at the knees. *601 Holland Puny 
1 . 350 Wry legged, / ’atur, and Vattnii (bow-legged). 
1888 Land. Gan. No. 3137/4 A black and white gelt Dog. . 
howe-leg'd. 1697 ibid. Na 3087 '4 Talks very lowd, bow 
1 •egg'd, walks briskly. 1X63 Huxley Man's Place Sat. a§ 
Wucn he walks in tne erect posture, he turns the leg and 
foot outward, which occasions him . . to seem bow-legged. 

Bowler 1 (b<fo*Di > [f. Bowl v. + -kr i .] 

1 . One who bowls ; one who plays at bowls. 

rtsoo Cocke Lore l Its B. (1843) 11 Howlers, mas shoters, 
and quayten. 1609 H. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. i. (16x6) 531 
livery bowler, or better o’ the greene. 1707 Faxquhar 
Jieaujc * Strut. 1. i. 4 A profess’d Pick-pocket, and a good 
Bowler. 1801 St«utt Sports Sr Past. 111. viL 336 Modern 
bowlers have usually three or four [bowls]. 

2 . Cricket. The player who bowls or ‘ delivers 1 
trie ball at the wicket. 

>735 [see Bowl v. 4]. 1770 J. Love Cricket 15 Hodswdl, 
of Hartford . . celebrated Bowler. 1848 Tiiackekay Van. 
Fair xiii. He. .was the best batter and bowler, out and out, 
of the regimental Huh. 

Bowler 2 (bJeloj). [f. Bowl sb . i or v 2 + -er 1 .] 
-j- 1 A deep drinker ; a drunkard : see Bollkb i . 
2. A workman who shapes the bowl of a spoon. 
1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 411/3 The * bowler’ who 
domes up the broad end into the semblance of a bowl. 

Bowler 3 (bJ^bj). colic q. [f. Bowl sb*, quasi 
bond -hat . .] A low-crowned stiff felt hat, a ' billy- 
cock*. Also bowler-hat. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 31 Sept. 297 We are informed that he . • 
wore, or rather carried in his hand, a white bowler hat. 
x88s Prbouv Eng. Journalism xxi. 158 The Ministers, in 
bowlers and pea-jackets, are to bo found upon the shore of 
highland lochs. 

Bowlespret, obs. form of Bowsprit. 
BowleSI, a. Without a bow (in various senses). 
Bowline 1 (btfubin). Naut. Forms: 4 bou- 
line, bawelyne, 5 bowelyne, 5 6 bowlyne, 6 
bomlene, bolyn, bollene, bollinge, 6-9 bowling, 

7 bolin(e, bow-lin, boulin, bowline, 7-8 boling, 

8 -9 bow-line, 6- bowline. [In sense i.in most 
modern Teutonic langs. : Sw. boglina, Da. bov- 
line , Du. boeglijn , Ger. bulien ; whence also F. 
bouline , It., Sp., Pg. boll net. In all the Tcut. langs. 
it is connected in ionn with the ship’s Bow, which 
seems to be the derivation ; though, as it is found 
in Eng. several centuries before bow, it does not 
appear whence we received it, nor why the pro- 
nunciation does not agree with that of flow.] 

(The alleged ON. boglina occurs only in the 
pulur, a rimed glossary composed prob. in Orkney, 
and full of foreign terms). 

1. 1. A rope passing from about the middle 
of the perpendicular edge on the weather side of 
the square sails (to which it is fastened by three or 
four subdivisions, called ' bridles*) to the larboard 
or starboard bow, for the purpose of keeping the 
edge of the sail steady when sailing on a wind. 

c ipS E. E. A/lit. P. C 104 Sprude spak to he sprete )m» 
tqiare bawc-lyne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chnrn. (K.O.) Bouline. 
c 14m Pilgrim's Sea^Voy. 35 in Stacions Rome (1867) 38 
Hale the bowelyne ! now, vere the shots. 1340 Comp/. Scot. 
vi. 40 Hail out the mane sail boulens. 1394 Greens Look, 
(liaise (1861) 134 We sail’d amain and let the bowling fly. 
xtfaa Hkyljn Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 87 That piece of Tadcle 
which our Mariners now called the Bolin. 1616 B. Jonson 
Ihscov., Tell them of the main-sheet, and the boulin. 1666 
Loud. Gan. No. 31/t Without cutting his Bowlings, or dis- 
charging one Gup. 1773 Genii. Mag. 143, 1 heard up my 
bowlines, and to the wind laid. 183a Makkyat N. Forster 
xlvii. Let go the main-top bowling. 

2 . Short for bowline-knot (see 4). 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer xxiv. (1869) 107/3 It would have 
been more ship-shape to lower the bight of a rope, or run- 
ning bow-line below me. 

3. On a bowline: said of a ship when close* 
hauled, (i.e. with the bow-line) so as to sail close 
to the wind. 
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sfftg Purcmas Pilgrims* iv. 1174 The wind was so narrow 
that we stood upon a bowling. 184a R. Dana Be/. Must x. 34 
Wo were . . obliged to . . come upon a taut bowline. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 480 Running in for San An. 
dreas on a bowline. 1887 Smyth Sailed* word-hk. s. v., The 
•hip sails on a bowline, or stands on a taut bowline. 

4 . Comb . : bowline-bend, a mode of fastening 
ropes together with two bow-line knots; bow- 
line-bridle (see 1); bowline-oringle, an eye 
through which a bowline-bridle is fastened ; bow- 
line-knot, a simple but very secure knot, used in 
fastening the bowline* bridles to the cringles. 

c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 44 A fora course has 
one "bowline bridle and two cringles. 1807 Cast. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. v. 37 The "Boling knot is . . fastened by 
the bridles into the creengles of the Miles, xigo Petrel 1 . 
83 Oh, that we had a bowline knot, to let down to him ! 

II. In Ship- building. ‘ Bowlines are longitu- 
dinal curves representing the ship's fore-body cut 
in a vertical section. 1 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 
t Bow-line *• Obs. [f. Bow sb. 1 + Like.] An 
arc of a circle. 

sggx Records Pathw. Know/. 1. xxii. Draw a cord or 
siryngline cross* the circle, then deuide into .(j. equall 
partes, both that corde, and also the bowe line, or aiche 
line, that serueth to that corde. Ibid. 1. xi, A bowline. 

Bowling (bJu-liq'i, vbl. sb. [f. Bowl v *] 

1 . Playing at bowls ; the action of rolling a bowl 
or other round body. 

*939 Act 1*7 Hen. VIII, xxv, Any open plaieng house or 
place for common bowling. x8xa Bacon Studies , #to.(Arb.) 
13 Bowling is good for the Stone and Reines. 170s Hick- 
eringill Priest-Cr. 11. vi. 66 They go to Shooting or Howl- 
ing as soon as Afternoon Service is done, 1801 Strutt 
Sports 4 Past. ill. viL 335. 1879 Daily News a Sept. 3/x 

Bowling was at all times a mile species of recreation. 

2 . Cricket. The action of 'delivering 1 the ball. 

*799 Game at Cricket 6, Laws. x8g All V. Round No. 

x 3. 306 Jim . . go in : cut over the slow bowling. 1879 Sat . 
Rev. 5 July ax Oxford was once more aided by the bowling 
of Mr. telficoe. 

8. Comb., as bowling -day, • ground , - night ; 
bowling-ore&M, the line from behind which the 
bowler 'delivers’ the ball in cricket. 

*799 Game at Cricket 6, Laws . . The Bowling-Creases must 
be cut in a direct line from each Stump. Ibid. 8 If he delivers 
the Ball, with his hinder Foot over tne Bowling-Crease, the 
Umpire shall call no Ball. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease . . and behind the bowling -crease, the bowler 
must stand when he delivers the ball 

Bowling, variant of Bollimo sb. 

Bow lmg-a’Iloy. An alley or long enclosure 
for playing at bowls or skittles : cf. Alley 4 . 

*535 Act 34-3 Phil. 4 M. ix, Licence . . for the having. . 
of any Bowling-Allies. x6xa Rowlands Knotts 0/ Clubs , At 
Bedlam bowling-alley, late Where cittizens did bet. 1703 
Art's I mproiK 1 . 9 The Use of them, in Paving the Streets, 
and laying of bowling- Allies. 1884 Harped* Mag. Jan. 
998/9 The establishment of a good bowling-alley. 

Bowlittg- gr— n . A smooth level lawn or 
green for playing bowls upon. (Hence a common 
simile 1 as level (or smooth) as a bowling-green \) 

1848 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 337 The whole country flat 
and even as a bowling-green, a 1693 Wood Li/e \ 1848) 367 
Trained privately in New Coll, bou Una-green. 1800 Mar. 
Edgeworth Lottery ii, Going to a bowling-green tea-party 
this evening, xflag W a teuton Wand. S.Amer. 1. i. xaoAn 
immense plain . . as level as a bowling-green. 

Bowlke, obs. form of Bulk. 

Bowln(e, obs. f. Bollen, swollen. 

Bowlster, Bowlt, obs. ff. Bolster, Bolt v.\ 2. 

Bowly, a. Sc. Also bowlie, boolle. [perh. 
f. Bow sbj or 2 * -ly 1 ; but cf. Bowl v .3 and Boul.] 
Bent, rounded. 

x8ax Galt A nn. Par. *31 It was of the goose species, only 
with short bowly legs. .884 J. Brown Plain Wds. Health 
87Your bowly back, your huge arms. 

Bowman 1 (bJ«*md&n). Also 4-5 boumon. 
[f. Bow sbd + Man.] 

I. A man who shoots with a bow ; esp. a fighting 
man armed with a bow. 

1097 R. Glouc. 378 Spcrmen auote & bowmen, & al so 
arblastes. 1x400 Destr. Troy 5336 He was boumon of the 
best. xgSx J. Bell Haddms Anew. Osor. 492 You are a 
prety bow man but your luck is very ill. 1398 Barret 
Tkeor. Warns 1. i. 5 Were there suen bowmen as were in 
the old time. x6xi W. Barkstkd Hires* (1876) 105 Saturn 
wounded by loues little bowman. S839 Thirlwall Greece 
111 . 375 Heavy infantry, with bowmen and alingers. 

t ST. Some kind ol fish. Obs. 

x8io W. Folkingham Art e/ Survey iv. ill 63 Conger, 
Lampson, Bowman, Soles. 

3 . Bowman's root: a name given to certain 
plants: Gillenia trifolicda. Euphorbia corollata , 
and Jsnardia altemtfolia. 

Bowman 2 (bau-m&n). PJaut. [f. Bow ^.24* 
Man.] The oarsman who sits nearest to the bow 
of a boat. 

1809 Marry at F. Mild may xix, The bowman bolding on 
with the boat-hook. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxiii. 7s The 
bow-man had charge of the boat-hook and painter. 

Bownoe, bowns, obs. forms of Bounce. 
Bownd, *en, obs. form of Bound, -ex. 
Bown(e, -nn(o, obs. ff. Boon, Boon, Bound. 

Bow*Hft fbde’inet). ff. Bow sb.i 4- Net : pos- 
sibly the original form of the thing explained the 
name.] 


1 . .A kind of trap used for lobsters, crayfish, eta, 
consisting now of a cylinder of wicker-work dosed 
at one end and haring a narrow, funnel-shaped 
entrance at the other ; also called, a bow-weel. 

a xooo JR LFRIC Voc. ill Wr.*W 0 lcker 167 Naesa bogenet, 
net leap. Ibid. x8x Naesa, axwul, net bogancL ug$n 
Huloet, Bowe netteor weele. nous*. 1807 ToifELL Four-/. 
Beasts 37 They take them in bow-nets . . whereinto they 
enter for the food, but being entrapped cannot go forth 
again. 1839 Horn & Ron. Gate Lang. Uni. xxxvlil • 417 
A Fisherman fiahath with a bownet or wed, in a river. >883 
G. C Davies Nor/oik Broads xix. X43 Bow-nets set in the 
runs * . for tenth and eels. 

2 . A kind of net attached to a bow or arch of 


wood or metal, used by fowlers. 

1*79 1 Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 1. iv. i. 1 4. 193 [Hawks] 
must be captured either by the bow-net or the hand-net. 

Bownogh, var. of Bon aoh, Obs., an Irish soldier. 

Bownte, obs. form of Bounty. 

Bow-pot, variant of Bouoh-pot. 

Bowprea, var. of Bkauperb Obs., a fabric. 

Bowp, bowro, obs. ff. Bower sb. 1 , 8 . 

Bowrd(e, Bowrder, var. of Bourd, Bourdeb. 

t Bowrugie. Obs. Sc. [A corrupt derivative 
of Burges* or ad. Fr. burgeoisie. J The 'Bur- 
gesses * or third estate of the Scottish Parliament. 

c X47© Henry Wallace vm. 4 In Sanct Jhonstoun . . as* 
sembut clerk, barown, and bowrugie. 

t BOWSO, sb. Obs. rare. [a. MDu. buis gun : 
cf. Bus and Harquebus.] A harquebus. 

*998 Chnm. Gr. Friars (185a) 42 All London mustard in 
harnett, morys pykes. bowses, hand gons, and whytt cottes. 

Bowse, bowsie, var. of Bouse, Bousy. 

t Bowser. Obs. Alsobowoer,bowsier. [De- 
rivation uncertain : perhaps a corruption of AF. 
bourser, OF. boursier, Bursar, f. bourse, purse. 

Notwithstanding the form bowcer, and the agreement In 
sense with Bowchkr, the two words can hardly be identical, 
siuce there was no OF. bonder, bonchser, with suitabla 
sense. But the two bowser and bowger, powcher) may liave 
been confused in English.] # 

A treasurer, bursar. Hence Bow onry, a bursar's 
office, a bursary. 

*994 Hen. VII (. Liber Regis (1786) p. xi, To serche and 
knowe the . . names of the . . almoner, bowser, hospyteler. 
135a R. Hutchinson Serm. Lords Supper <1849) 335 Mas- 
ters of colleges do call their stewards and bowsers to an ac- 
count and audit. x8a6 Scogin’s Jests (N.) Had every night 
the keys of the bowcery and Buttery delivered. 1631 f. 
Powell Tom sf All Tr. 149 To be head Bo wrier of the 
Col ledge. xvax-xSoo Bailey, Bowser, the Purser, or Trea- 
surer of a College. 

Bowshot (bdejif/t). Forms: 3-5 bow(e)- 
sohote, 6 -shots, bow-shotte, 7-8 bowshoot^e, 
7 - bowshot, [f. Bow sb. 1 4 - Shot sb.] The dis- 
tance to which an arrow can be shot ftom a bow. 

c 1300 K. A its. 349T A bowe-schote fro the brynke. c 1430 
Lonei.icii Grail xnL 3x6 More than fowre bowschota. 
c 353a Ld. Berners II non xcv. 308 Thempcrour. .auaunsyd 
hym selfe a bowe shoto before his companye. s6$s Cot- 
terkll Cassandra 1. v. 474 Within a Bow-shoot of their 
gates. 1734 tr. Boltin' * Anc. Hist. (1837) II. il xoi Within 
bowshot of it. 18x4 Scott Wav. viii. About a bow-shot 
from the end of the village. 

Bowsie, var. of Boost, Bousy. 

Bowsom(e, -sum, obs. forms of Buxom. 

t Bowson, obs. dial. f. Bauson, badger. 

16x7 Assheton Jmt. (1848) 18 We had a bowson: wee 
wrought him out and killed him. 


Bowsprit (bJE-sprit). Forms : a. 4 bouapret, 

6 boespritte, 7- bowsprit ; 0. 6-7 boresprit, 

7 borespritt, boar-spright ; 7. 6 boltspreot, 7 
boultspret, 7-9 boltsprit; 8. 7 boldspreet ; 
«. 7 bole-sprit, bowle-, boulspret, boule sprat, 
-sprit. [Found in all the mod. Teut. langs. : Du. 
boegspriet, LG. bogspret, Ger. bug-, bogsprtet (from 
LG. or Du.), Sw. bogsprot. Da. bogspryd \ in all 
connected with the ship's Bow, and with a word, 
in OE. spriot pole (ME. sfret, spreet ), Du. spriet 
spear, javelin, Sw. sprat insect's feeler. Cf. also 
OHG. spriusan, MHG. spriusen to prop. The 
origin seems to lie between LG., Du., and English : 
in the latter spriot was itself used in a nautical sense 
in OE. and ME. (see Sprit). But against the 
compound bew-sprit being of English rise, are the 
late appearance of boiu in the language, and the 
numerous perverted forms with bore, boar, bolt, 
bold, bole , bowle, which seem to show that the 
connexion with bow was not evident to English 
sailors, either in sense or pronunciation. (Quota- 
tions for the word are very rare before 1590.) 

1 . A large spar or boom running out from the 
stem of a vessel, to which (and the jib-boom and 


flying jib-boom, which extend beyond it) the fore* 
mast stays are fastened. 

a. c 333a R. Brunne Chnm. (K.O.) Bouapret. a 130a 
Chester PI. (MS. 1593)1. (1843) 48 With toppc-cantill and 
1834 Breskton Trav. L 169 Thu bow-aprit 


boe-spritte. 

or sprit-sail iniwkj wukii wwiua nuuiuksvbii IIW uw MSK- 

head, xyeo Tyrrell Hist. Kng. ll. 833 Their Bowsprits 
armed with Iron. 1803 in Nicolas Disk. Nelson VII. 189 
note. Found the bowsprit badly wounded, and bowsprit- 
shrouds shot away, ttfa Dickens A suer. Notes ( 1850) 56/1 
By the water aide, where the bowsprits of ships stretch across 
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the footway. bIm ' Stombmcmob * Brit. Sports It. Till L I 3 
The forward rig also changed, Aon the bumpkin bowsprit 
and one heed tail, to a long running bowsprit and full-sued 
flat jib. 

0. inW. Pultun Linsckoteds Tram, in Arb. Gamer 
II L 4a! Oar bowsprit tou che d the shore, site Shako. 
Tam/. 1. ii. eoo On the Top nest, The Yards and Bore, 
sprilt, would 1 flame distinctly. • m iA| tr. Camden's Hist, 
Mite, 111.(168814x3 Brake her Tore mast or Bowsprit. s#g§ 
Havwooo Fortune by LmtuL tv. Whs. 1B74 VI. 416 Our 
Mainsail, Boor-upright, and our Misen. 

y. Bgps PaeuvAU. S/. Diet,, Cevadera, die sails of the 
boltspreet. deo Haslutt Vey. (18x0) III. xaj The yes .. 
touched their boluprit. 1607 Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram., 
Boukspret Ladder .. made last oucr the Boubprct to get 
vpon it. >7x9 Da Fok Crusoe <1869 094 She lied lost Her 
Maintop-roast, Fore mast and Boluprit. 18x5 Scott L 4 . of 
tilt* 1. xiv. se Her boluprit kissed the broken waves. 

6. life Proe. Parliament No. 170 Putting out the Par- 
liaments Jack on the Uoldspreet end, and the English En- 
sign on the Poop. 

t. 1617 Minsmru S/. Diet.. Baa/ ram. .the bola-mrit of a 
ship. im6 Capt. Smith Acad , . Yng. Seamen 15 The Aire 
mast, misen and bowleapret . . the boulespret hath no bow 
lines. 1694 Sta. T« HaaaasT Tram. x8a Her bole-sprit broke 
our misen shroude* s6ox T. HIalb] Ace. New Invent. 120 
From the extremity of the Boulsprit to the Lanthorn. 

1 2 . fig. The human nose, humorous. Ohs. 

1690 Shadwbll Am. Bigdt v. Wks 1720 IV. 295 Thy . . 
neat, that bolt-sprit of thyfiice. 1691 — Scowrers v, Ikey 
do not consider the tenderness of my bolt-sprit. 
tBow*M01l 9 t'. Ohs. Also boosaen, bous(s)en, 
bowsan. [ad. Cornish beuti 1 to immetge, drown*, 
according to Williams ‘a later form of bedhy, bulky , 
or budhy, Breton bestsi, Welsh boddi to drown ; 
{Midhyti, mentioned by Borlase, is a different word, 
being ‘ a late form of btdidhia to dip, baptise 1 , 
Breton badesa, Welsh bedydhio , ad. L. bapti*d-rg.j) 
front. To immerse or duck (in a holy well). 
Hence Bow weening vbl. sb . 

x4ee Carbw Cormvall 113 a, There were many bowssening 
plasm. for curing of road men . . if there appeared small 
amendment he was bowssened again and agalne. 1798 Box- 
lasb Cornwall 302 The Cornish call this immersion Boos- 
■coning, from Benri or Bidhyri, in the Cornn-Britbh, and 
Armoric, signifying to dip or drown. 1836 J. Alun Hist. 
Liekaard iv. 46 The spring . . is said to have been used for 

v 1 plunging an insane person suddenly, in order 

a. 1865 L 'Estrange Yachting W. Eng. 300 
. „ used as bowssening, or ducking pools for the 

cure of madness. 

tBowithff. 06 s. PI. bowatavna. [f. Bow 
/A 1 4.] A stick to be made iuto a bow. 

[139410 Hakluyt Vey. 1. 167 In the ynere of our Lord 1394 
• . werke, wax, osmunds, and bowstaues, to the value of 
1060 nobles.] 1436 Pol. Poem* 11859) II. 171 Osmonde, 
ooppre, bow-stofleip stile, and wen. 1940 Act 32 Hen. VIII. 
xiv, For euery xxiiiL bundeiles of bowstaues xxvu. viiu/. 
aAft Termes da la Lay 172 Garble is to sort and chuse the 
good from the bad aa the Garbling of Bowstaves. >700 


mod from the bad 1 

sSmdsSwv. (ad. Stme 1754) 1L v.'idii. 304/1 Bow Staves 
and arrows at low prices. 

Bowst&r, -eter, -stowre, Sc. ft Bolster. 
t Bow-sting. Obs. Sc. m Bowbtaff. 

S9gi Abardaan Reg. V. ax (Jam.) Valit bowstingb, price of 
the acoir vilL ScottTs money. 
tBoW'ltOWTO. Obs. ran. [peril, a. OF. *bos- 
teor , var. of bouteor, f. bonier (also hosier) to strike, 
knock, as in 4 bostcrent a la porte * (Godef.).] 
ferh. — Striker, knocker (a battering-ram 
ct 40$ Wvirroua Cron. vui. xxxiv. ai Browcht a Gyne, 
men callyd Bowstowre For til asaayle that stalwart towre. 
Bow-gtregt (bde-stnt). A street in London 
near Covent-Garden, in which the principal me- 
tropolitan polioe-court is situated : hence Bow- 
street oAoer, -runner, etc., a police officer. 

s8ca Examiner 19 Oct. 663/1 Supported by a Bow-street 
Officer. 1838 Dickbms O. Twist xxa, • It's the runners P. . 

• The what P. / The Bow-street officers. 1 

Bow - string, kwitring (bJ«strii)). [f. 
Bow sb. 1 -f String jA] 

L The string of a bow ; also fig. 
uRhBk. £/.ri&M*Bvi,Tho*aame lewnes bou shall fastyn 
■lackely as a bowstryng vnocupyede. 1964 Act 8 Elia. x. 
ft 4 An Aimourar, Fletcher or maker of Bowstrings. x6»6 
Bacon Sylva ft 90 j Sound will be conveyed to the Eare, by 
a Bow-airing, If the Home of the Bow beheld 
■w uh sin, 1809 Campbell Gertruda iil xiv, The bow- 
string of my spirit was not alack. >814 Scott Ld, 0/ Isles 
vl xxii, At onca ten thousand bow-strings ring,Ten thousand 
arrows fly 1 

2. As used In Turicey for strangling offenders. 
1603 Knollbs Hist. Turks (1638) at8 [He j commanded the 
executioner presently to slnuiue him wiux a bow string. 
1768 Tucks* Li . Nat. 11 . 79 The Turks can now . . dis- 
charge their ministers by other methods than the bow- 
string. a iIm Psakd Poems (x86§> II. 44 As if apprenticed 
to the work, ne ties the bowstring round the Turk. 

& At trio, and Comb., aa bowstring-maker ; bow- 
string bridge, a bridge consisting of an arch and 
horizontal tie, to resist the horizontal thrust; 
hence bowstring - girder ; bowstring hemp, 
plants of the genus Sastseviera, N. O. LiHacem , 
found both in Africa and India, of the fibres of 
which bow-strings are made. 

sage Palsgb. me Bowstryng maker fesUror da cordat 
autre. 17m Lamm. Gag . No. 6 saq/ 6 William Boywortb . . 
Bow-string-maker. *8§S Treat. Bot. s. v. Satueviera, The 
Bowstring Heaps are stemless perennial plants. 
Bowstring (btfastriq), v. [f. prec. sb. The 


pa. t,'ifind pple. ought to be bowsfrituped, but bow- 
sirmgfa also found, from the vb. lo STBUtG.] 
from. To strangle with a bow-string. 
tBtgJDttn. Rev. 1. 359 The virier who eornmands a van- 
quished army . . is generally bowstringed. xlts Pox Wks. 
1864 li«p It was nigh time for her to get up end be bow- . 
strung. 1884 Cra/ksc sj Aug. 004/1 lie took his bow and 

bowsvanglum. 

lieqOe Bow s tri nger and Bewetrung PPl* 

sflee Byron Juan v. cxlvll, His lately bowstrung brother ; 
caused his rise. 1839 Stonkuousk Axkotme 426 The fin* 1 
settler was chief of the bow stringers who attended his [the 
Conqueror's] army. 

BoWflum, obs. form of Bosom, Buxom. 

Boway, variant of Boust, Boost. 

Bowt(e, obs. form of Bolt, Bout, Bought. 
Bowtel(l, variant of Boltel, a plain circular 
moalding. 

Bowtne, Bowther, obs. ff. Booth, Boulder, ; 
Bowtifbw, var. of B outepeu, Obs., au incendiary. I 
Bow-weed, corruptly bow-wood. A popular 
name of Centaurea nigra : cf. Bull weed. 

Brittbn & Holland cite A//*ndix to Gxbard. 

Bow-window (bJe'-wi ndee). [f. Bow jd.i] 

1. A Bay-window aegmentally curved on plan ; 
called in A. P. S. Diet . Arch ., a Dow Bay-window. 

Often used as coextensive with bay-window, whence 
1 such absurdities of diction as " square bow windows " \ 
Bay-window is generic, bow-window specific, and of much 
later rise, this form of bay being rare in earlier times. 

1793 Richardson Grtmdieon x/ 8 x) VI. xxiv. 136 The other 
seats of the bow- window. X794 Rxfton Lanasca/e Card. 
(18051 178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called bowre 
windows, arid now bow windows. x 0 x 6 J ank Austen Emma 
11. ix. 198 A suing of dawdling children round the baker's 
bow-window. xSsoThackkxay Pcndennis xxxv. (1884) 339 
His common lounge was tbs bow-window of While's. 

2. slang. A big belly. 

( 1840 Mark yat Poor Jack i, A very large man. .with what 
is termed a considerable bow-window in front. 

Hence Bow'-witndowxd, having bow-windows ; 
slso (slang) big-bellied. 

x868 Holme Lex B. Godfrey lx. 44 The upstairs bow- 
windowed room. 1890 Thackeray Pendennis xxxiv. (1884) 
334 Look at that very bow-windowed man. 

Bow-wigg (ttfi’waiz), adv. [f. Bow /M + 
-WI8E.1 lo the form or figure of a bow. 

1308 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vui. xvii. (1495) 320 Now 
she Iche monel shewyth herself shape a bowe wyse and now 
as a cercle. 1583 Stanvhurst AS net's 111. (Arb.) 87 The 
hauen from the eastcoast, in bowewise, crooked apereth. 
184a Mas. Browning Grk. Ckr. Poets (1863) 6x Streaked 
bow-wise, with a livid white and red. 

BOW-WOW, inf. and sb. Also 7 bowgh-wawgh, 
bough-wongh, 8 bough waugh. [Imitative. 
Other forms are Baugh, Bough, Baw-waw, q.v.] 

1. vbau wau-) An imitation of the barking of 
a dog. 

1576 Lambardb Pcrrnmb. Kent (1826) 213. [See Baw-waw.] 
xftxo Shake. Tern/. 1. ii. 382 Harke. harke, bowgh wawgh l 
the watch-Dogges harke. 1692 Ogilby Mso/ (1665) 53 
Bough wough, Whose that dare break Into my master's i 
House? x68a Otway Venice Pres. in. i. 35 Now, bough 
waugh, Waugh, bough waugh (Barks like a dog'. 1835 
Browning Holy-Cross Day in Men ftr Worn. II. s6o Bow, 
wow, wow,— a hone for the dog I 

2. as sb. The baric of a dog ; also fig. 

a x8ia Scott Diary. (Jane Austen's novets\ The big bow- 
wow 1 can do myself like any one going. 1849 W. Ievino 
Crayon Misc. an With a deep-mouthed bow-wow. 2894 
Gilfillan Beattie's Poems Introd. x6 The deep bow-wows 
of Johnson's talk. 

D. attrib . (bau-watO, as In bow-wow theory , 
applied in ridicule to the theory that human speech 
originated in the imitation of animal sounds. 

1864 Max MOller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. 87 The strong ob- 
jection . . to what I called the Bow-wow and the Pooh-pooh 
theories. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 33 Advocates ot the 
* Bow-wow' theory of the origin of language may find con- 
vincing facts among the Zufiia.' 

o. quasi - g^‘. Dog-like, snarling, barking. 
x8i8 w. Gardiner Music Nat. 6a Johnson's sayings 
would not have appeared half so extraordinary but for his 
bow-wow way. 1M4 H. Miller Sch. <fr Schm. (1858) 344 
He could recite in the ' big bow-wow style’. 

8 . tramp \ A dog. humorous or as nursery term, 
a xtoo Cow per Beau's Re/fy (I).) Nor some reproof your- 
self refuse From your aggrieved bow-wow. 

BOW-WOW (bau,wau-), v. [f. prec.] intr. To 
bark ; also fig. to snarl, growl. Hence Bow- 
wower, Bow-wowing. 

xS go Mars yat N. Forster i. To be snarled at, and bow- 
wowed at, in this manner, by those who find fault 1x1849 
Hood To Hahnemann vi, Stophu bow-wow-iug. 1890 Car- 
lyle Lai t. -day Pam/k. vixi. To be bullied and bowowed 
out of your loyalty to the God of Light. 

Bowy, obs. form of Bought a , and Bowol 
B owyor (b^ilw). Forms: 9 bowiare, 9 
bow)ero, bowy ere, 6 bolw, bowiey, j bowsjer, 
6 - bowyer. [f. Bow sb. + -tee ; ft. lawyer.] 

L One who makes, or trades in, rows. 

1097 R. Glouc 54s The bo wi ares woppe hit breke & the 
bowes nome ech on. ^1440 Prom/. Pan*. 46 Bowacre 
[1499 bowyere), arvua riu s. 1914 Fitxherb. Justyce Peas 
(1538)92 Every boier make .. two bowes 0 1 dna 1944 
Ascham Toxo/h. (Arh) ao No man will be offended -cxce pte 
It he sumtne fletchers and bowlers. 1697 View Penal Laws 
1 8 Concerning Bowyeri and the making and keeping of Bowa 


sMb Marsh Eng. Lang. xiL x8e The srww meh e m , or 
Ictn k sw.. bed as full a vocabulary as tbs bowy am. 

2. A bowman, in archer. Also allrik. 

r 1440 Prom/. Parr. 46/1 Bowlers .. onkiteneme* im 
P ore Odyss. vui. 260 Who boldly durst defy tbe Bowyer God. 
s8o8 Scott Marm. il xv. His Norman bowyer band. 1870 
Bryant Iliad I. v. 156 lira bowyer-gpd, Apollo, 

Bowytra Mustard: see Boon. 

Bowsa, variant of Boza, a drink. 

Bowga, Bowgy, var. of Bousr, Boost. 
Bowsey, obs. form of Boost dial., cow-ftill. 
B<HE (tyks), sb. 1 Bot. Also 4-7 boss. [OE. 
box, sd. L. bux-us box -tree, Gr. triifot.] 

1. A genus (Buxus) of small evergreen trees or 
shrubs of the N.O. Euphorbiacem\ specially B. 
sempervirens , the Common or Evergreen Box- 
tree, a native of Europe and Asia ; a shrub with 
deep-gieen leaves of a thick leathery texture. It 
is much used in ornamental gardening, tsp. In a 
dwarfed variety ( Dwarf or Ground Box) tor the 
edgings of flower-beds. 

911 Chart. ASBelstan in Cod. Di/l. V. 199 Of Seta gamier, 
coaan adsan to Son readan slo . . of Sam treowe to Sera 
wican mt Sam boxe. a 1000 jKlfric V oc. in Wr.-Wftlcker 
139 Buxus , box. sjla Wvclif Isa . lx. 13 The fyrr tree, 
and box, and pyne tree togidere. c 1400 Anturs of Arth. 
vi, Vndur a iofe talc Of box and of barbera byggyt. igi 
Turner Herbal G vja, The wood of boxe is yefowa and 
pale. 1376 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxxii. 699 The an al Boxe- is 
called of some in Latine, I/umt Buxus : that is to say. 
Ground Boxe, or Hwarffe Boxe. 17x9 Guardim Na 173 
(1756) II. 360 'JLItcre ships of myrtle sail in was of box. xtip 
Tennyson A S/irit Haunts ; Fading edges o. box beneath. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 75/a The Majorca box . . is a hand- 
somer plant. . with broader leaves, and a more rapid growth 

2. The wood of the box-tree, Box-wood ; much 
used by turners and wood-engravers. Also fig 

c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 867 Pate as box sche was. 1398 
Tbkvisa Barth. DeP.R. xvn.xix. Also of boxe bep boxes 
made to kepe in muske and ober spicerye. 1993 Eden 
Treat . New Ind. Arb.) 16 Rhinoceros . . of the colours of 
boxe 1639 J. Babimoton Pyrotechn. 1 You must get of the 
best drie Box you can finds. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 
(1703) 347 Made on Box or Bran of most Mathematical 
Instrument Makers. 189* M'Cui.loch Diet. Comm. 189 
Box is a very valuable wood. It is of a yellowish colour, 
close-grained, very hard, and heavy. 

3. Comb, and Attrib. 

fl. attrib . Of box or box-wood ; pale as box. 
1382 Wvclif Isa. xxx. 8 Wryt to it vp on a box table. 1998 
E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 43 Tncir box complexions . . Iheir 
iaundicc looks. 1677 Lend. Gas. N o. 1245 4 One Box Comb. 
One Pocket Handkerchief. 1693 W. Robrrtsom Pkraxeol. 
Goes. 276 Box teeth, teeth as yellow an box. 1714 Fr, Bk. 
of Redes 359 The Trade of Ivory-Combs, and also Horn- 
Combs, and Box-Combs. 1884 Casseits Fam. Mag. Feb. 
241/2 Anything, .in the way of box edging. 

b. Comb., as box-bordered , box-like adj. ; box- 
berry, the fruit (and plant) of the winter-green 
of America (Gault her ia procumbens ^ ; box-elder, 
-alder, a North American tree, the Ash- leaved 
Maple {Acer negundo) ; box-holly, a name of 
Butcher's broom (Ruscus aculeatus ) ; box-slip, a 
slip of box inlaid in the beechwood of some car- 
penters' planes in order to give durability to the 
edge : box-thorn, common name for shrubs of the 
genus Lycium , esp. L. barbarutn . Also Box-tree, 
Box-wood. 

185s S. Judd Margaret 11. i. 162 The path was strewn 
with old claret *boxbenries. 1884 Har/tPs Mag. Oct. 661/2 
A * box-bordered plat. >866 Treat. Bot. 781/x The *Box 


with old claret *boxbenries. 1884 Har/tPt Mag. Oct. 661/a 
A * box-bordered plat. >866 Treat. Bot . 781/x The *Boa 
Elder . . is sometimes introduced into English shrubberies. 


x66x I-ovkll Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 79 They [Rhinoceroses] 
have, .a "Boxe-like colour. 1678 W . Salmon Pkarm. Land. 
t. iv. 74 Lycium , Pyxacantha, Buxea s/ina . .*Box thorn. 
x!a 6 Mas. Loudon Ladies' Com/. Flower-Card. iyn Lycistm, 
Solanacem, Boxthom. 

C. Applied with distinguishing epithet to several 
other plants, as Bastard Box, Polygala chamee- 
buxus ; Flowering Box, Vaccinium Vilis-Jdota , 
having leaves like those of the box ; Grey Box, 
Eucalyptus dealbaia of S. Australia ; + Prlokly 
Box, the Box-thorn (Lycium), also die Butcher’s 
Broom, Ruscus aculeatus (Lvte); Queensland 
Box, Lophostemon macrophyllus \ Bed Box (of 
New South Wales), L. australis \ Spurious Box, 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon, of S. Australia; Tas- 
manian Box, Bursaria spinosa. 

197ft Lytx Dodoens vi. xiii. 674 Butchers broome..k called 
. .in base Almaigne, Stekende palme, that is to say, Prickley 
Boxe. Ibid, xxxiii. 699 Prickley Bom ia a tree not muck 
vnlyke to the other Boxe. 

Box (bpks), sb* Also Sc. boxie, boxe. [OE. 
box neut. or masc. : it is not dear whether this 
was (1) another sense of box, the name of the tree, 
(a) an independent adoption of I* buxum box- 
wood, in the sense of a thing made of box, or 
(3) an altered form of L. pyx-is ( puxis , medX. 
buxis) box : see Pyx. In favour oi the latter cf. 
OHG. buhsa fem. (MHG-feb/, buhse, Ger. bUchse , 
MDu. busts, bosse, Du. bus , bos) on OTeut type 
Huksja-, ad. L. pyxis or Gr. tvAf box. As the 
latter was f. vdfor box-wood, the L. form of which 
was buxus , late and med.L. had many forms with 


t. iv. 74 Lycium, Pyxacantha, Buxea s/ina .. # Bgx thorn. 
x!a6 Mas. Loudon Ladies' Com/. Flower-Gard. 130 Lyceum, 
Solanacem , Boxthom. 
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initial b, as buxis, hueida, bmxta, bexta, bostm, 
bossidm (cf. Buiar), from' some of which the Teu- 
tonic formi might well be derived.] 

1 LA case or receptacle usually having a 
lid; a. ©rig. applied to a small receptacle of any . 
material for mgs, ointments, or valuables; b. 
gradually extended (since 1700 ) to include cases 
of huger size, made to hold merchandise and 
personal property ; but (unless otherwise speoified) 
understood to be four-sided and of wood. 

a i«m Munac Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 1*4 Pirlt, bixen box. 
cxveoAjn. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 7 Da gencahete him to sum wit 
mo hank box (Vulg. alaba*tmm\ akit doorwyrfie eeulfe. 
riaoo Trio. Colt. Horn. 145 Hie nam ane box semaked of 
marbelstone sod bine fulde mid derewurfie smenelea. »m 
Lamol. P. PL C xiv. 54 Aa |a meaaager . . bereh bote a 
boxe a breast ker-ytme. e 1440 Prom*. Pare. 46 Box or 
boyste ,pixis. 1480 Cat A, AngL 30 A Box, >ur/r. ifd 
Piker, Per/. (W.de W. 101) vk b. The ewete oyntsment . . 
wax cloud and ehutie In the boxe. >580 Baret Ah. B 
1083 Boxes or chestcs where grocers put there spices and 
warns. Shako. Rom. 4> jul. v. i. 45 And about his [the 
apothecary's] shelues A beggarly account of emptie boxes 
• .thinly scattered, to make vp a shew, sdis Bibls a Kim 
ix. 1 Take this boxe of oils in thine hand. — TransL Prff. 
x Certain* bare themselves as ausrse from them as from . . 
boxes of poison. 1677 Lond Gan, No. 1963/4 Three Stiver 
Boxes, one for Sugar, one for Pepper, and one for Mustard, 
typ Johnson Rambl No. 171 77 My landlady . . took the 
opportunity of my absence to search my boxes. 186a Bur- 
ton Bk.-hunier 1. 15 His spoil, packed in innumerable great 
boxes. 1873 Use Diet Arts 11 . 471 Sand and loam (packed 
tightly into metal boxes, called flasks). 

*606 Sh a its. 7 V. 4 Cr. v. i. 99 Why thou damnable box of 
enuy thou. • 1618 Raleigh Rem. (zo64> 89 It is an essentiall 
property of a man truly wise, not to open all the boxes of 
his bosome. 1643 Walton A ngler 990 , 1 have several boxes 
in my memory in which 1 will keep them all very safe. 

2. With various substantives indicating its pur- 
pose, position, etc., as bonnet-, cartridge-, coat-, 
collecting dirt-, hat-, letter-, light-, match-, mis- 
sionary-, money-, pepper-, pill-, pillar poor-, 
sand-, savings-, snuff-, tar-, touch-box ; also Dicx- 


sand-, savings -, snuff, tar-, touch-box ; also Dice- 
box, and with a more specific signification, fire-, 
smoke-, steam-box, etc. 

1638 Shirley Mart, Soldier tv. its. in Bullen Old. PL (z88a) 
!. 936 The Sand of a Scriveners Sand-boxe. 1700 Steele 
Tatter No. 79 r i, I made her resign her Snuff-Box for 
ever. 1799 Load. Gam, No. 6068/8 < Jne Pepper-box, two 
Sail*, c 1730 Swift Directions Housemaid, Leave a pail 
of dirty water, a coal -box, a bottle, a broom. 1808 R. Porter 
Trav. Sk. Russ. 4 Steed. (1813) I. i. it A broad belt, to 
which hangs an unwieldly cartridge-box. 187s Ure Diet. 
Arte 111 . 1079 Water-Meter, A dirt box » attached to 
each end of the meters. *883 Fisheries Exhib. CataL as 7 
Cigar boxes, jewel boxes, handkerchief boxes, glove boxes, 
match boxes. 

3. In various contextual applications : + a. The 


earth, apt he Is to take all. but to restore none till hee be 
broken, idee Tavlob Wit 4 Mirth in Brand M Ant, 
(1870) 1 . B79 Westminster Hall .. is like a Butler's box at 
Chnatmas athongst gamesters : for whosoeuer loseth, the 
BosrwiU bee sure to bee a winner. iMPumDenyilDsc., 
Called up by drums & trumpets ; these thing* & boms having 


pyx or receptacle for the consecrated host ; + b. 
A surgeon's box, used as a cupping-glass (cf. Boist) ; 
o. A ballot-box ; d. A dice-box ; e. A letter-box ; 
f. The receptacle for infants at the gate of a found- 
ling hospital. 

U07 R. Glouc. 456 pe box ek, pat hong ouer the weued, 
myd Code* fleas & blod. >533 Elyot Cast. Helth (154x1 
61 Application of boxes about the storaake, in hot feuers, 
are to be eschewed. 1549 Thomas Hitt. Italic (1361) 79 
Boxes, into whiche, if he wyll, he may let fall hie ballot. 
1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (1859) 55 Spekyng agayne the sacra- 
ment of the auter . . callyd it Jacks or the boxe. safe Bul- 
leyn SicAe Men, gc. 59 b, Aplie boxts with skariffaction. 
1604 Breton Pass. Sheph. in. in Spenser* t Whs. (Grosatt) 
111 . Introd. 99 Or to see the subtle fox. How the villain 

S ies the box. x68o Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards 339 , 1 
ive seen a losing gamester greedily gnawing the innocent 
box. 1733 Chambkbs Cycl. Supp. sv. Box, Our sheipers 
have opportunities of playing divers tricks with the box, 
as palming, topping, slabbing, a 1853 A One Bank Note, 
It is . . necessary that a person whom 1 can trust should 
put the letter in the box. 1873 Morlby Rousseau 1 . xx8 
The new-born child was dropped into oblivion in the box 
of the asylum for foundlings.* 

4. esp. A money-box, containing either private 
or public fundi, often with a defining word added. 

c >386 Chaucer Cook's T. 96 Ffor often tyme he foond bis 
box Iv.r. boxe] ful bare. 1393 Langl. P. PL G L 97 And 
boxes ben [broght] forb [1-] bounden with yra. 1559-3 lav. 
Ch. Goods Stafford 87 The poors mans box. aittgLYNDUAT 
Tragedy to, I purcnelst — for my proffect singulars, My 
Boxsis and my Thrsasure tyll auance,— 1 The Byschqpreflc of 
Merapose, in France. iflBo Baret Ah. B 1079 A boxe for 
almea or the poors mens boxe. sfley Shaks. Timers ul i. 16 
Nothing but an empty box. Sir, which . . I come to intrant 
your Honor tosuppfy. 1766 Golosh. Vic. W, iv, He * . was 
to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put into the poor's box. 

b. transf. The money contained in such a box ; 
a fund for a particular purpose. Cf. box-club. 

13)89 In Eng. Gilds '1870) 5 He schal haue of he comune 
boxxiiijdl /fid. 9 Alla pe cottages that bemad about* hym 
be mad good ofthe box. 1439s. A Wills (x88s) 113, Ibe- 
queth to the . . Comune Box . . vLr. viydl 1601 Burton 
Anat. MsL ib iii. vn. (1651) 356 with ordinary earnest art, 
the gains go to the boa. *775 Johnsom Lett, mdl (1788) 1 . 
s«4 The ladies . . pay each twopence a week to the box. 
1830 Galt Laurie T. 1. H. (1849) a She applied in her auld 
days for a recommendation to get her pat upon the box. 

0 . Short for Christmas-box, q.v. 

*1993 H. Sumr Siam, (x866) II. 040 The law Is like e 
buders-box, play aril! on till all comotofho candestkk. x6xx 


cost ms much money this Christmas. lyaa Steele Sped. 
No. 30993 The beadles A officers have tbs impudence at 
Christmas to Oak for their box. 

0. A box under the driver’s seat on a coach ; 
hence In general the seat on which the driver sits. 

x6ag Knappde Patent No. 31 A devise whereby the 
coachman without comyng from his boxe shall . .keeps the 
hinder whoeles from turnings. 1669 Evelyn Mem. 11857) 
II. 4a Our coachmen so drunk, mat they both fell oft 
their boxes on the heath. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Sup/. s.v. 
Box, (loach-box, a place under the coachman's seat, wherein 
he putt what may be wanted for the service of the coach 
or horses. xSxs Jane Austen Mans/. Pk. (1870) 1 . viii. 67 
11m barouche would hold four perfectly well . . independent 
of the box. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 116 Brown as 
always, unless I mention to the contrary, on the box. 

7. A box and its contents; hence a variable 
measure of quantity. 

c 1309 Judas 13* in E.E. A(x86a) no If >e boxes hadde 
ibeon bolds . . pe looking perof was bretiie iians. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI, B. Xlil. 194 Haued noun Magdeleigne more for a 
boxe of aalue pan sacheus. 1706 Phillips. Box is also taken 
for an uncertain quantity of some Commodities; as of Pru- 
nelloes, 14 Pounds; of Quick-silver, from one to two 
Hundred Weight ; of Rings for Keys, two Gross, etc. « 7 *« 
Loud, Gao, No. 5438/4 Two Quarter Boxes of Lace and 
Edgings. «8ss McCulloch Diet. Comm. 667 Exportation 
of Sugar from Havannah in 1849 : 614,366 boxes at 400 
lbs. >879 Jowktt Plato ted. 9) V. 36 He who is to be a 
workman should have his box of tools wlicn he is a child. 
t886 lllust. Loud. News 3 July a/j A ' box of whistles', 
otherwise an organ. 

H. A compartment or place partitioned off for 
(be separate accommodation of people or animals. 

8. A seated compartment in a theatre, at first 
specially for ladies; often qualified, as front-, 
private-, side-, stage-, upper-, etc. In pi. collec- 
tively for a distinct part of the auditorium. 

(As box, when this sense arose, had not acquired the sense 
of a large wooden chest, but was chiefly an apothecary's 
pill box or ointment pot, or perhaps a * Jewel-box', its 
transference to the theatrical use was more remarkable 
than it seems to us with our notions of Urge 'boxes' for 
goods. Could it be at first humorous or Jocular, with some 
reference to ' casket 'jewel box ', or * box of ointment 
very precious'!) 

SO09 Dekker Gull's I/oru-bh., I mean not into the lords 
roome, which Is now but the stages suburbs. No, these 
boxes . . are contemptibly thrust into the rears. 163s Mas- 
singer City Mad ii. ii, (Anne) The private box ta'eti up at 
a new play For me and my retinue. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) V. 60 We were forced togointoone of the upper boxes 
at 4x. a piece. 1959 Johnson Diet., Box, the seats in the 
playhouse where tfteladica are placed. 1779 Sherhmn Critic 
1. i. 443 Applications from all quarters for my interest, .from 
ladies to get boxes, a 1845 Hood United Fam. xvj, Nine 
crowded In a private box. 1881 Daily News za Sept a/3 
The audltoriunijthe boxes, upper circle, and gallery. 

b. tram f. The occupants of the boxes ; esp. 
the ladies. 

a 1700 Drydkn (J.) The boxes and the pit Are sovereign 
fudges of this sort of wlL a 1704 T. Brown Persius i. Frol, 
wks. *730 I. 51 Nor [I] from the tender boxes e'er Yet 


Dead Robbery 111 , The Watchmen in his box was dosing; 
>884 Speedy Sport x. 176 Grouse are not slew to discover 
any movement in die 'box'. 

14. A small country-house ; a residence for tem- 
porary use while following a particular sport, as a 
hunting-, shootings, fishing-box, 

17x4 Ellwood Autobug. 933, 1 took a pretty Box for him 
• . a mile from me. 1796 Gentt. Mag. XXVI. 44s And pur- 
chases his country box. 1798 J. wartoh Ess. Peps (178a) 
m. 1 . 108 Hie father retired from business., to a lktle con- 
venient box, at Binficld. 18*9 Cobbett Rut. Rides tee 
Rawlinson, who . . has a box and some land here, 1873 
Tristram Moab xL >13 Some of these he may have cmtftoyea 
to erect here a hunting-box. 

IV.' Technical usages. 

16. A case for the protection of a piece of me- 
chanism from injuiy, dust, etc. a. The case In 
which the needle of a coinpass is placed. Box 
and Needle (see quot.). 

{When the cardboard with the points was not attached to 
the needle, but was fixed to the box, the box would have to 
be turned each time the ship changed its direction (see quot 
s6i«; hence may have arisen the exprauionn in Box a.* ss.) 

iii] M. Ridley Magu. Bodies 105 If the ship turns any* 
thingabout, the boxe of the compasse must also be turned. 
tfipDFHiLLirs, Box mud Needle, an Instrument used in sur- 
veying of Land, and finding out the situation of any side, 
by pointing one end of itt needle towards the North. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Box and Needle, in Navigation, is 
the same with the compass. S799 Johnson, Box. .the cam 
of the mariner's compass. 

fb. The case (i. e. inner case) of a watch. 
Also the barrel. Obi. 

1679 Load, Gas. No. 1 ooq/4 Lost, .a plain round Watch. . 
the Box end Out-caM of Gold. 1678 Ibid. No. 1303/4 A 
round Watch . . in a silver Box engraven, a plain silver out 
Case. 174a Chkynk Regimen 3*0 Like a Spring in the Box 
of n Watch. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. 

c. The case of a lock; also, the socket on a 
door-jamb which receives the bolt. 

1679 Plot Stafford* h. (1686) 376 These Locks they make 
either with brass or iron boxes so curiously poliiih't. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts III. 139 A bolt shoots from the box or lock 
..and catches in some kind of staple of box fixed to rc- 


..and catches in some kind of staple of box fixed to re- 
ceive it. 

10. a. A metal cylinder in the nave of a cart or 
carriage wheel, which surrounds the axle. b. The 
case in which the journal of a shaft, axle, etc., re- 
volves ; a journal-box, a bearing. (Cf. Bubh sb .*) 

17x1 Loud. Gas. No. 4935/4 Cast Iron Boxes, for the Wheels 
of all manner of Carriages. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v,, 
Box of a wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. s8n 
Wellington in Gurw. Dtsp. VIII. 351 You will let him 
have . . brass boxes from wheels. 1883 Unwin Eleuu Machine 
Design stay Axle-boxes are peculiarly formed journal- 
beanngs. 

17. The piston of a pump ; the case containing 


wks. *730 I. 51 Nor [I] from the tender boxes e'er Yet 
have drawn one pitying tear, svzi Addison Sped. No. 40 
Let him behave himself . . abjectly towards the fair one, and 
it is ten to one but he proves n favourite of the boxes. 

0. A compartment partitioned off in the public 
room of a coffee-house or tavern. 

17x0 Steele Sped. No. 966 y 4, I went to an Inn in the 
City . . I waited in one of the boxes. 1789 Cowrca Let. to 
Hill 7 Dec., I see you in your box at the coffee-house. *87 1 
M. Collins Mrq. A Merck, I. ix. *90 An ancient coffee- 
room, divided into boxes in the snug old fashion. 

10. Short for Jury-box, Witness-box. 

i8sa Lams Elia, Roast Pig, Without leaving the box., 
they brought in a simultaneous V erdict of N ot Guilty. 1837 
Dickens Piehw. xxxiv, Mr. Winkle entered the witness-box. 
Mr. Phtolky ought to have got him out of the box with all 
poorible dispatch. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 385 The 
Jury appealed in their box. s88o Daily Tel. 4 Nov., By hi* 
country, represented by twelve men in a box, he will be tried. 

11. Applied to an old square pew in a church, to 
a prison-cell, and the hinder compartment in a boat. 

syeo Let. to Ld M\ayor] 4 Some who sat in the Stalls 
and Boxes at St. Paul a titter'd. 1834 Ainsworth Rook- 
wood ul v. (1878) aoo In a box of the stone jug I was born. 
1869 Smyth Sailor* s Word-bk., Box, the space between the 
backboard and stern-poet of a boat, where the coxswain sits. 

12. A separate compartment or stall for a horse, 
eta, in a stable, or a railway truck. Also horse- 
box. Loose box : one in which the animal is free 
to move about. 

s8|6 W. Andrew Ind Raltw. fed. 9) 14 The homes came 
out of the horse boxes . . as fresh as when they went into 


Cotob.. Such a pox as pur prentices bag before Christmas, 
ifias w. Mason Handf, Ess. CQ, As an apprentices box of 


out of the horse boxes . . ns fresh as when they went into 
them. s88fi Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. ae7/s Tq get cast in a loose 
box half as big as a barn. Ibid.mfi (A racehorse]., found 
huddled up In the corner of Ms box, shaking from heed to 
foot. 

III. A box-like shelter ; a hut, or small house, 
13. A place of shelter for one or more men ; as 
a sentry’s, signalman's, or watchman's box; a 
sportsman's hming-p lace while shooting. 

b. spec, on the Batlway. A small structure, gene- 
rally on abed supports, from which the signals, 
switches, eta, of a section of a railway are worked. 
17x4 Gay Trivia 11. 176 The Cen try's Box. 1839 Hood 


17. The piston of a pump ; the case containing 
the valve ; also the upper part of a pump-stock. 

z6o6 Caft. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen xa The Pumps., 
the pumpes chains, the spindle, the boxe, the clap. 1769 
F alcunkr Did. Marine ( z 789) G iv, The pump-spear . . draws 
up the box. or piston, charged with the water. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor *s Word-bk. s.v., Each ordinary pump has an upper 
and lower box; in the centre of each box is a valve opening 
upwards. 

18. A cavity made in the trunk of a tree to col- 
lect its sap ; cf. Box v. 1 7 . 

1700 Dudley Maple Sugar in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 97 
The Box you make may bold about a Pint. *898 Olmsted 
Slavs States 339 If we enter, in the winter . . a 'turpentine 
orchard ', we come upon negroes engaged in making boxes, 
in which the sap is to be collected the following spring . . 
These 4 boxes . are cavities dug in the trunk ofthe tree. 
10. Printing. One ofthe cells into which a type- 
case is divided. 

z696Phillifs r. v. Case, The Printers call a Case a division 
of little Boxes where they put the Letters of the Alphabet. 
*87 5 Use Diet. Arts 111 . 643 The upper case, having 
ninety-eight boxes, contains the capital and small capitM 
letters (etc.), .in the lower case, having fifty-four boxes, are 
disposed the small letters (etc.). 

20. Pounding. In sand-moulding, the case con- 
taining the sand in which the mould is made ; a 
•flask" 

187$ Use Did. Arts II. 476 Boxes constitute an essential 
and very expensive pan of the ftumiture of a foundry. 

V, 2L Phrases. To be in the (formerly a) 
wrong box 1 to be in a wrong position, out of the 
right place. To be in a box (colloq. ) : to be in a 
fix, in a ‘comer ’. 

[The original allusion appears to be lost ; was it to the 
boxes of an apothecary? Cf. LCmsor Borgia] appoincted 
poysoned coumfettes lor a Cardinal! that dined with his 
Utner, but the father hytn selfe was senied of the wrongs 
boxe and died. W. Thomas Hist. Italic 1449.] 
a segg Ridley Wht. 163 (D.) If you will hear how St. Au- 
gustine expoundeth that place, you shall perceive that you 
are in a wrong box. 1607 Walxincton Opt. Glass 17 
Socrates said, laugh not. Zophyrus is not in a wroqg box. 
a 1699 Cleveland Coachman ss Slnfalthyou were In the 
wrong Box. 1679 Hist. Jstaer 13 The Father Confessor 
saw himself in a wrong box. sfifiaH. Moss Para. Prpph. 
ox* You should find your self In a wrong Box. s8g6 
Marxyat Midth. Easy x. 31 Taka cars your rights of man 
do n't g et you in the wroqg box. 

VL Comb, and Attrib . 

22. simple attrib >. Belonging to t bos or boxes; 
coming from boxes. 

s8Q| Harper** Mag. Nov. 88c/i The coigns of vantage In 
the box tier. 1885 Datyr Nome 14 Jutys/i New laid eggs 
• .cannot be competed against by the foreign or ' box ' eggs. 
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23. General comb. : a. objective, as tox maker, 
-making, •opener, •scraper, setter ; box-turning 
artj. b. attributive, (a.) of a box, at box-lid ; 
(A) of the nature of, or resembling a box, as box- 
keelson, -lock, -stall, stove, -stringer ; (r.) pertain- 
ing to a box in a theatre,. etc., as box-circle, -lobby, 
-offce, -opener, -seat ; also box-like atlj. 

if is Examiner 9 Nov. 713/a The * bos -circle at the 
Theatres, iln Genii, Mag, XCVI 1 . 11. 501 Whatever has 
been on the "box-lid . . is unfortunately wholly defaced, 
ifjf Du boo so Violin is. 187ft' 377 An ugly, bluff, * bus- like 
luit tern (of violin], iftftft w. Ellis Vis. Afmdagisc. iti. 54 
Die little bos-like room. 179s Savkry in Phil. Trane. 
XXXVI. 326 A common Door Key of an Inin "Box-Lock. 
164ft Each rr Ueresiogr. ted. a 133 The Author of this Sect 
was one lohn Hetherington, a lloxe.maker. if 1a Examiner 
5 Oct. 631/1 Those who apply first for places at the * Box- 
Office. ifjf Mbs. Stows Poganuc P. vii. 55 Carried the 
*tax4tove into the broad aisle of the meeting-house. i860 
Sim E. Reed Ship-build. ix. 168 * Box-stringers are formed 
on the beam ends. 

24. S|iecial comb. : box-barrow, a barrow with 
upright sides and front ; box-beam, an iron beam 
with a double web ; box-bill (see quot.) ; box- 
ohronometor, a marine chronometer with gimbal 
arrangements like a ship’s-coinpass ; box-olub, a 
society for mutual aid in distress, a friendly or 
provident society; box-coat, a heavy over-coat 
worn by coachmen on the box, or by those riding 
outside a coach ; box-coupling, an iron collar 
used to connect the ends of two shafts or other 
pieces of machinery ; box-orab, a crab of the genus 
Catappa, which when at rest resembles a box ; 
box-day «■ Boxing-day ; also one of the days in 
the vacation appointed in the Court of Session 
(Scotl.) for the lodgment of pa]iers ordered to lie 
deposited in the Court (cf. Box vJ 4 , Boxing vbl. 
sb .) ; box-drain, a diain of quadrangular section; 
box-feeding, rearing cattle with each animal in 
a box or separate stall of the stable ; box-flab, a 
name of tne trunk-fish, Ostracion ; box-girder, 
an iron girder resembling a box, the four sides 
being fastened to one another by angle-irons ; 
box-groove (see quot.) ; box-hand (see quot.) ; 
box-iron, a smoothing iron with a cavity to con- 
tain a heater ; also at t rib. ; box-keeper, (a.) the 
keeper of the dice and box at a gaming table ; (A) 
an attendant at the boxes in a theatre : so box- 
keepereaa ; box-man, a man who carries a box ; 
box-metal, a metallic alloy of copper and tin, or 
of zinc, tin, lead, and antimony for bearings ; box- 
money, (a.) money collected in boxes; (b.) a 
payment to the keeper of the dice-box at each 
throw ; in pi. simply boxes ; box-pleat, a double 
pleat or fold in cloth ; so box-pleated ///. a , 
box-pleating vbl. sb . ; box-slater ( Zool .), a name 
of the genus Jdothea of Isopods ; box-sleigh, a 
sleigh with a box-like body ; box-timbering, the 
lining of a shaft with rectangular plank frames 
(Raymond Mining 6 ’loss.) ; box-tortoise, -turtle 
(see quot.); box- wallah ( Anglo- 1 nd. see Wallah), 
a native itinerant pedlar in India. Also Box-bed. 

1837 Cabi.ylx Fr. Rev. II. 1. xi. 69 Yoked in long strings 
to "box barrow or over-loaded tumbril, tftftt Raymond 
Mining 'Gloss., * Box-bill, a tool used in deep boring for 
slipping over and recovering broken rods. 187ft Bedford 
Satlors Pock. Bh. v. (ed. a> 190 In winding up *box-chrono- 
meters, the chronometer should be inverted carefully in its 
gimbals. 1766 Entick London IV. 939 Scots-hall, a corpo- 
ration for the relief of the poor . . people of Scotland . . founded 
by James Kinnier . . who obtained . . letters patent to incor- 
porate a * box-club of lus countrymen for this purpose, 1B07 
Vancouver Agric . Devon (18131464 Box clubs . . nave much 
extended since the law passed for making them corporate, 
sftn W. Irving Braceb. Hall (18451 60 The traveller*' room 
is garnished . . with * box-coats, whips of all kinds. 1861 
Kmkrson Cond. Life 90 Dress makes a little restraint. .But 
the box-coat is like wine : it unlocks the tongue. **♦ 
Burton Scot Air. I. v. 300 1 he handsel . . has fallen into 
disuse, having been superseded by that great institution the 
* Box-day. 1848 Cant. Chnm. 960 Three met hods of feeding 
cattle are. . Hemel-feeding, Stall-feeding, and "Box-feeding. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. A Phys. III. 969/1 The . ."tax- 
fishes, .have their entire body . . enclosed in a dense case of 
armour. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.. * Box-groove, a 
closed groove between two rolls, formed by a collar on one 
roll, fitting between collars on another roll. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VI n. Y94 The avowed profits of keeping a table of 
this kind is the receipt of a piece for each "box-nand,— that 
is, when a player wins three times successively, he pays a 
certain sum to the table; and there is an aperture in the 
table made to receive these contributions. 1746 Miles in 
Phil. Trans. XUV. 56 * Box-Irons for smoothing Linen- 
Clothes. 17*3 Load. Gas. No. 6195/5 John Brown . . Box- 
iron- maker. 1680 Cotton in Singer Hut. Cards 335 If you 
be not careful and vigilant, the *box-keepcr shall score you 
up double or treble boxes. 1603 W. on Britame Hum. 
Prudence 141 Playing at Dice, .tne Box-keeper is commonly 
the greatest Winner. 1708 Vanbrugh & Cib. Prov. Huso. 
v. sti. xie She hears the Boxkeepers, at an Opera, call out— 
The Countess of Basset's Servants! 1855-7 Thackeray 
Afise. II. 946 (D.) The "box-keeperess popped in her head, 
and asked if we would take any refreshment. >866 Geo. 
Eliot F.Holt II. 199 Accommodation for narrative bagmen 
or *boxmen. iftfty Order 0/ Hospital/s Fvb, An Yerely- 
booke for Collections, Legacies and Benevolences, *Boxe 


Minty, *783 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v, Box. Betters have 
tne advantage over casters as they have 
l8B| Daily News oe Sept. 3/3 The. . 
m "box-tHeaU from the waist. 

Nanpw box-pleated blouse pan lent finish 
Society 14 Oct. 94/9 The width of a skirt 
ing^qr box-pleating is always three timei 
plain one. 1869 Nicholson Zool. xxxii. 11880) 305 Other 
well-known Isopods are . . the * Box -slaters (I dot An »*. 1843 
Pen My Cyct. XXV. 79 Genus Pyxis. This genus is the only 
Land *Box Tortoise. By means of this sort of moveable 
the Pyxis . . can shut itself up in a sort of box. 
sftftft Emerson Fug. Traits 195 The same men. .shut down 
their valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the 
English church. After that, you talk with a "box-turtle. 
£*•47 Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor III. xxi. 263 The 

tax-wallas or sundook-wuflas, are native pedlars, stftft 
Pall Malt G. 3 Aug. 11/1 As to the poor boxwallah, the 
niemsahib is a good deal to blame. 

Box (bpks), sb* Also 4-5 boxe. [ME. box : 
of unknown origin ; perh. related to an OTeut. 
*boki-, whence MDu. bffke, bake, early mod Du. 
bcuk, MHG. hue blow, stroke, MDu. bdken, 
MHG . bochen to strike, slap ; but in this case the 
formation remains unexplained. It has also been 
compared with Da. bask blow, stripe, but no inter- 
red. links have been found. (More probably, it 
is of native English origin ; it mny be an onoma- 
topeuia, or have arisen from some fig. or playful 
use of Box sb . 2 (M&hn compares Gr. wv£ * with 
clenched fist ’, which might have been to the pur- 
pose if * box * had begun as school slang.)] 

+ 1 - A blow ; a buffet. Obs. exc. os in 1 . 

c 138$ Chaucer L. G. IV. 1388 Hadde in armys manyc a 
Mode box Iv. r. boxe ]. ? a 1400 Marie A rth. 1 Koxh. 1 93 With 
his burly chc brands a box he hyme rechcs. 1580 Barkt 
A tv. B 1076 To giue one a boxe or blowe with the fist. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul 111. App. Ixv, The Shrow him taut 
with bufles and boxes. 1797 Swift Gulliver 11. v. 136 The 
bird . gave me so many boxe* with his wings on both hides 
of my bead and body, .that, etc. 

2 spec . A blow on the ear or side of the head 
with the hand ; a slap, a cuff. 

e 1440 Promp, Parv. 46 Box or bufTctt, aia/a. 1589 (title) 
Pnppe with un Hatchet ..Ora Countrie cuffe, that is u sound 
boxe of the cure for the idiot Martin to hold his peace. 
ift94 Nasiik Unfort. Trav. 64 My owne mother gaue I a 
boxe on the eare too. 1599 Shake. Hen. V, iv. vii. 133 To 
take him a boxe a’th ere. 1601 Sheriffs Trav. (1863)9 Sir 
Anthonies brother gaue the capiaine a sound boxe. 1676 
D’Urkky Mad. Fiikle 11. i. (1677) 11 A Box oth’ Ear for a 
Prologue, you know. 171a Addison Sped. No. 317 F 35 
Gave Ralph a box on the Ear. 1876 Green Short Hut. vii. 
9 3- 363 She [Elizabeth] met the insolence of Essex with a 
box on the car. 

BOX (bpks), ®.l [f. Box sb 2 , which yields a 
large numlier of disconnected uses.] 

1. trans. To furnish or fit with a box. 

1481 90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 190 My Lord paid 
me . . foi boxyng a peyre whelea. 1844 Regal. 4 Oni. A mty 
xo9 For a box trigger-plate, including new trigger, and box- 
ing ditto, and fitting the same fit for service, 11. 3 d. 

b. To give a Christmas-box ( colloq .) ; whence 
boxing-day. 

+ 2. trans. To bleed by cupping; to cup. Obs. 
Cf. Boiht v . 

*477 Earl Riverh Caxton) Dictrs , The ij to boxe and lete 
Mode. *533 Elyot Cast. Hetth (1541) 60 Of scarifying 
called boxyng or cuppyng. 1549 Tr a heron Vtgo’sChirurg. 
11. xix. joToboxe.orcuppcthe place wythdepescarificatyon. 

3. To put into a box. 

1586 Cog an Haven Health evii. (1636' 108 If it [Marma- 
lade] be stifle, then take it off and box it, while it is warm. 
z6s6 Suhfl. St Makkii. Countr. Farm 424 Straine it, and 
boxe it after you hauc strewed sugar in the boxes. 1741 
Com pi. Pam. Piece 1. iii. 939 Lay them drying . . then box 
them, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hut. 96 Here is the ‘copper 
underwing that seems so unsuspicious that nothing appears 
easier than to box it. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 July 6/1 Eighty 
girls are employed in sorting cigars and boxing them. 

b. To box uf\ to * put up ' in a box : also fig. 

167a Marvell Rth. 7 ’ransp. 1. 199 The Sentences shall be 
boxed up in several paragraphs. 1674 Flatman To Mr. 
Austin 16 Thus John Tmdeskin starves our greedy eyes, 
By boxing up his new found Rarities. 1893 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Atnusem. X47 Box up the refined potass carefully. 

4. To lodge a document in a I aw Court. 

«868 Act 31 4 3a Viet. c. f 63 The Court may order nuch 
documents as appear necessary to lie printed and boxed. 

0. To confiue as in a box, or in uncomfortably 
narrow limits ; often with ut>, in. 

1710 Swift Tatter No. 938 F 3 Box’d in a Chair the Beau 
impatient sits. 1804 Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not 11. 5 How 
do you like being boxed up with the old lady! 1865 
Cameron Malayan /nd. 83 The well of jungle which boxes 
in each plantation. 

6 . trans. and intr. To fit compactly as in a box ; 
techn. to fit with a scarfjoint, 

1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 459 Savin has oppo- 
site, erect, decurrent leaves, with the oppositions boxed 
into each other along the branches, e 1890 Rudim. Navig . 
(Weale) 15a Its lower end scarphxor bodies into the keel. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 196 The item Is boxed when 
it is joined to the fore end of the keel by a side setuph. 

7. trans. To make an excavation in the trunk of 
(a tree) for the sap to collect. 

1700 Dudley Maple Sugar in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 97 
You box the Tree. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 551 Turpentine 
. . gathered by boxing the pitch-pine trees. 1865 Morning 
Star 5 Apr., The trees after being ' boxed ' begin to pro- 
duce turpentine immediately. 
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&. To partition off into boxes. 

9869 Daily News 30 May, 11 m fronts of the galleries have 
been snugly boxed off. 

9. slang. To overtam in his box (e. g. a watch- 
man). 

sifts Thackeray Eng. Hum. ii. (1858) 59 Were they all. . 
hunting in the country, or boxing the watch ? xftfta — Es- 
mond 11. v. (1876) 196 The incorrigible young sinner, was 
abroad boxing the watch, or scouring St. Giles's. 

10. Sc. To wainscot, to panel walls with wood. 
(Jamieson.) 

11. To take with, or appeal to, the box audience 
of a theatre, etc. 

i6n Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) J?/Afnrxfr/(Arb.) 99 It shall 
read, .and act and plot And shew, ay, and pit, box and 
gallery, I gad, with any Play in Europe. 1831 Macaulay 
Moore's Byron , The rants of Byron’s rhyming plays would 
have pitted it, boxed it, and gallcried it, with those of any 
Bayes or Bilboa. 

12. Naot. To box the compass : a. (see quot.) 

>783 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Boxing, among sailors, Is 

usedto denote the rehearsing the several points of the com- 
pass in their proper order. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy 
xvlii, I can raise a perpendicular . . and box the compass. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's lrord-bk„ To Box the Compass. Not 
only to repeat the names of the thirty-two points in order 
and backwards, but also to be able to answer any and all 
questions respecting its division. 

b. fig. To go round to the direct opposite ; to 
make a complete turn. 

xSsft Scribbteomania 213 Cobbet. .Has box’d every point 
of the compass to Gammon. 1833 Fraser's Mag. Vl XI. 99 
The Mercury ». . boxed round the political compass, following 
instinctively its old employer — Interest. s86o Black more 
Lama D. xliii. ( D. * The wind would regularly box the com- 
pass, .in the course of every day, following where the sun 
should be. 

13. 7o box off : to turn the head of a vessel by 
hauling the head-duets to windward and bracing 
the heady&nls aback ; to box-haul. 7o box about : 
to sail up and down, often changing the direction. 

183a Marry at N. Forster xxii, Vou must box her off. 1836 
Fraser's Mag. XIV. 971 He often boxed about, in his High- 
land yacht, tor a week together. 1853 Kank Griuuett Exp. 
xxiii. (1856) 1R5 While thus boxing about on one of our tacks. 

BOX (bpks), V 2 [f. Box sb/J Accoiding to 
Matzner, Franck, Kluge, etc., the mod. Du. boxen, 
LG. baksen, baaksen , Ger. baxen, boxen . l>a. baxe, 
Sw. baxas , boxas, are all from Knglish.] 

1. trans. orig. To beat, thrash ; later, to strike 
with the fist, to cuff, to buffet : ntnv usually, to 
strike (the cheek, ear, etc.) with the hand. 

1519 Horman Vu/g. 137 | 17 He was boxed out of the 

? lace : us he had been a started hare. 1589 R. Harvly PI. 

'ere. ia To boxe a shodnwe, and beate their knuckcls 
against a Imre wall. 1601 Sir J . Ogle in Sir F. Vcre Comm. 
150 He. .must sit with his hands bound, whiles! boyes and 
devils come And box him about the ears, a 1661 Holyday 
Juvenal 206 Xerxes commanded them to rive the sea 300 
strokes with a scourge, and to box it. z666 Pki'YB Diary 
90 Jan., I become angry, and boxed my boy. .that 1 do hurt 
my thumb. 1704 Steele Lying Lover w. (1747* 31 Lettice 
— I’ll down right box you— Hold your Tongue, Gipsy. *783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 'Morelli 1. s.v. Ear, Boxed on the 
ear, co/aphis, vel a tapis, aesus. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. 
ix. (1871) 49 Attempting to box her son’s ears. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. i. 3 I’ve a good mind to box yuur ears. 
fig. 1674 R. Godfrey Ini. 4 Ab. Physic 99 To have our 
ears weekly boxt about with the Philosophers-stoue, Hori- 
zontal Gold and Noble Mercury. 

2. intr. To fight with fists; now mostly of purely 
athletic practice with boxing-gloves. 

1567 Studley Seneca’s Hippolytus (1581 > 64 b. The naked 
Fist found out To scratch and cuffe, to boxe ana bum. 168a 
Dryden EpiL Banks* Unhappy Fav. 33 Tis just like chil- 
dren when they box with pillows. 176ft Tucker Lt. Nat. 
II. 170 Two men boxing together in the next street. 1790 
Cowpkr Odyss. vim. 134 To leap, to box, to wrestle anc to 
run. 1819 Byron Juan 11. xcii, For sometimes we must 
box without the muflle. a 1859 De Quincky Autobiog . Sk. 
Wks. I. 36 To box . . was in those days a mere necessity of 
schoolboy life at public schools. 

b. To box it out, etc. : cf. to fight it out. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. <1709) 139 Clowns may 
Box it off, and be quiet. 170s De Foe More Reform. Pref. 
a The Englishmen fairly Box it out. 

3. trans. To fight (another) with fists. 

1694 R. L’Estrangk Fables (1699) 343 The Ass . . look’d 
on, tul they lutd tax'd themselves a weary. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xvi. ii, Box thee for a belly full. 1803 Bristed 
Pedest. Tour 1 . 359 If they were to. .tax each other. 

4. trans/. To strike with the fore-paw. 
a 1711 Grew (J.) A leopard is like a cat ; he boxes with 
his forefeet, as a cat doth her kitlins. 

Boxage, obs. form of Boscage. 

Box-bed. [f. Box + Bed.] A bed having the 
form of a large box with wooden roof, sides, and 
ends, opening in front with two sliding panels or 
shatters ; often used in cottages in Scotland : some- 
times also applied to a bed arranged so as to fold 
up into a box. 

sftpi R. Gall Tint Quey 173 She dauchtit down wi’ speed 
The bowel aff the box-bed head. 1883 Lougm, Mag. Apr. 
648 The cottage being divided into two small apartments 
by the box-beds erected in a line. 

Boxed (bpkst), ppl. a. [f. Box v.l 4 -kd.J En- 
closed in, or as in, a box; confined within un- 
comfortably narrow limits. Frequently with s ip. 
Boxed shutters ; shutters folding into boxings. 
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BOY. 


i$*9 Wawct Alb. Eng. v. xtallL 115 Their [/. e. Papists'] 
skaeroprktht water, boxed Baans, their boasts. 1883 Hugh 
Conway asm. ii/s/rnutiv, 314 The fear Ail room with its 
taxed-up odour of death. 

Boz-eltUr s see Box sb.i a b. 

Boxen (bpksdn), a. arch. [f. Box *4.1 + -in Ik] 

1. Of or pertaining to the box-tree or box-trees. 

1378 Lytb Dmiomt vi. xxxl. 690 The lye in which Boxen 

leaves have been stieped, niaketh the heare yellow. i6m 
DkVdbn Virg. Georg. 1,. 613 Cytorus, ever green With 
Boxen Groves. * 1S00 K. White Clift. Gr. 54 Beneath the 
boxen hedge reclined. 183s Fraser's Mag. All. 543. 

2. Made of or resembling box- wood. 

(ciooo £lhic Voc. in Wr.-W Dicker 104 Fix it, bixen 
box.] 1566 Studley Seneca's Agamem. (1381' 147 k, The 
hollow boxen pype . . doth geue a solemne sound. 1637 J. 
Pocklingtom Altars Chr. 4a Powder to turne my boxen 
teeth Into Ivory. 1710 FmufS Pastorals vi. 17 A Boxen 
Haut-Boy, loud, and sweet. 1790 Cowraa Iliad xxiv. 344 
The sculptured boxen yoke. 

Boxer i (lyksai). [f* Box v.i + -kb 1.] One 
who puts things up in boxes. 

187s Echo 8 Feb., The material passes, .through the hands 
of. an 'examiner', and. .a ' boxer*. 

Boxer -• ff. Box v.‘ J + -I»l ] One who boxes 
or fights with nls fists ; a pugilist. 

1742 Fielding y. A ndmvs tu. lx, A stout fellow and an 
expert boxer. 1873 Jowktt Plato led a> 1. 154 As if 1 had 
received a blow from the expert hand of a boxer. 

Box-All ibp ksful). [f. Box *4.- + -ful.] As 

much as a box will contain. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. .Snobs 106 Whole taxful* of Parr's 
Life Pills. 1884 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 6a He watched 
beside the fatal boxful of dead flesh. 

Box-haul ;bpks,h§l), 7 '. [f. Box v.* 13 + Haul.] 
To veer a ship round on her heel, when it is im- 
practicable to tack or make a great sweep. ' 'The 
helm is put a-lee, the head-yards braced flat aback, 
the after-yards squaied, the drivers taken in, and 
the head-sheets hauled to windward ; when she 
tiegins to gather stem-way the helm is shifted and 
snils trimmed.' Smyth Sailor s IVord-bk. Hence 
Bo'x-hauling vbl. sb. 

1769 Falconer Diet . Marine (1789) Box-hauling is gener- 
ally performed when the ship it too near the shore to have 
room for veering in the usual way. 

Box-holly : see Box si M 2 b. 

Boxlana. nonce-wd. [See -ana.] Notes about 
boxing and boxers. 

1819 Moore Epist.fr. Tom Cribb 22 Boxlana, disgrace to 
thv page I 

Boxing (bp ksiqb vbl. j/l 1 [f. Box v.l and sb.'*] 

I. From the vb. 

1. The putting into, or providing with, a box. 

1607 H ix RON Wks. 1 . 339 What taxing them vp to preuent 
embezeling l 1884 F. Uni item J Vatch Of Clockm . 36 Boxing- 
in . . implies, in addition to the actual fixing of the move- 
ment, the fitting and connecting the winding stem. 

b. Law. The lodgement of pleadings and other 
documents in court. 

1863 Ait 31 4 3a Vic t. c. $ 71 The Court may dispense 
with the printing and taxing of any portion* of the same. 

1 2. The applying of * boxes ’ or cupping-glasses 
in surgical tteatment; cupping. Hence boxing- 
glass : a cupping-glass. Obs. 

1519 Horman Vuig. 40 Launsynge, serchynge, cutty nge, 
rasynge, taxynge and cuppyngc. xg6a Turner Baths 17 

l.t t hvm set cuppes or taxynge glasses upon his shulders. 
x6io Barrough Meth. Physic k 1. v. (1639) 7 If age or weak- 
ncssc do prohibite blond -let ling, you must use taxing. 

3. Naut. « Box - hauling. 

, 7 6 9 . Falconer Diet. Marine (X789) Boxing, an operation 
..similar to box-hauling. It is performed by laying the 
head-sails, .aback . . in order to throw the ship’s head back 
into the line of her course. 

U. From the sb. 

4. A structure or work of boxes. 

a 1845 Hood Intend. Song vi, Burn the taxing ! Burn the 
Beadle I 

6 . Ship-building. A square piece of dry hard 
wood used in connecting the frame timbers of a 
ship (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk .) ; also a scarf joint. 

ci ® So Rudim. Navig. (Weale) zoo The term Boxing ia 
also applied to the scarph of the lower piece of the stem, 
let flatwise into the fore-foot, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 65 A scarph, called the flat scarph, or boxing acarph. 

6 . (See quot.) 

*8*3 F; Nichoi,eom Pract . Build. 220 Boxing* of a Win- 
dow— The two cases, one on each side of a window, into 
which the shutters are folded. 

Boxing (bfrksiij'l, vbl. sb .* [f. Box *r 2 4- -iNol.] 

1. The action of fighting with fists ; now usually 
applied to a pugilistic encounter in which the hands 
are covered with well-padded leather gloves. Also 
trausf. of the action of animals. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. xij r 8 This . . gives a Man all 
the pleasure of Boxing, without the Blow*. 1733 Chambers 
Cyct. Snpp. s. v.. We may distinguish three species of box- 
ing ; the first, where both the hands and head were abso- 
lutely naked, as is practised among us. 1804 W. Irving T. 
Trav. 1. 343 The noble science of taxing keeps up the bull- 
dog courage of the nation. 1896 Kane A ret. Exp. II. xv. 
164 Tho hugging, pawing, and taxing, which characterize 
the black andgmly 

2 . allrib. and in comb., as boxing-glove, match, tie. 

1714 Spsct. No. 629 p 17 He. .hath had six Duels and four 

and twenty Boxing-Matches in Defense of his Majesty’s 
Title. 1813 Examiner 11 Jan. sh/% Tho Professor .. put 


himself in a boxing attitude. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. •) 
V. 398 Wo should put on boxing-glove*, that the blows and 
the wards might be practised. 

Boxia^-dOJ. The first week-day after Christ- 
mns-day, observed os a holiday on which post-men, 
errand-boys, and servants of various kinds expect 
to receive a Christmas-box. 80 also Boxing- 
night, Boxing-time. 

18 m G. Soane New Curies. Lit. 317 The feast of Saint 
8tepnen is more generally known amongst us a* Boxing- 
Day. 187s Hood s 4 Comte Ann.' $9 It was the Saturday 
before the Monday Boxing Night. 1877 Peacock N. Lin * . 
Glass. iE. D. S.) Boxing-time , any time between Christmas, 
day, and the end of the first week in January. 1884 Har- 
per's Mag. Dec. 9/1 In consequent* of the multiplicity of 
Dustiness on Christmus-day, the giving of Christmas-boxes 
was postponed to the 26th, St. Stephen s Day, which became 
the established Boxing-day. 

Boxomie, -urn, obs. forms of Buxoic. 
Box-thorn : see Box sbJ 2 b. 

Bo-x-tr--. [ok. box/ r cow, f. Box sbA + treow , 
Thek.J The Box, Btt.xus sempervirens and other 
specie* ; * Box sbA 1 . 

c 1000 A£lfric Grom. vii. 20 Hate buxns, bis boxtreow. 
e 1386 Chaucer Nuts. T. *44 Lik was lie to byholde The 
tax-tree, or the asachen deed and tolde. 11442 l' romp. 
Parv. 46 Box tre, but us. s6os Shakk. Tu*/. N. 11. v. 18 
Get ye all three into the tax tree. 185a M c Cui.locii Diet. 

( omm. * v. Boxwood, In 1815, the box trees cut down on 
Box>hill. .produced upwards of 10,000 /. 

Bo’XWOOd. ft Box jAI + Wood sb.] 

1. The wood of tne box-tree ; much used by turners, 
wood-engravers, and in the manufacture of mathe- 
matical and musical instruments. 

165s Proc. Parliament No. 1 31. 2025, 834 1 .02* of Box 
wood. 1787 Richardson in Phil. Trans. LVIIl. 20 Tw«» 

. . of bra**, and two of box-wood. 1833 Singleton Virgil 

II. 351 Inlaid in boxwood, or in ebony. 

2. The tree or shrub itself. 

176B Boswell Corsica L <ed. 2) 49 Its hone)- hath always 
been accounted better, by reason of the boxwood and yew. 
1871 M, Collins Mrq. A* Menh. 11. vii. iy7 Fringes of 
boxwood grew here and there. 

3. Amerioan Boxwood, Cornus florida ; a de- 
ciduous tree of North America, having very heavy 
dose-grained wood, the bark of which is used as 
a substitute for Peruvian bark ; Jamaica Box- 
wood, Tecoma pentapkylla. 

4. attrib. 

ri86 S J. Wvldk in Circ. Sc. I. 314/x Boxwood charcoal 
answers best. 1880 Printing Times 15 May 1x6/1 One or 
two remaining Abkhasian boxwood forests. 

t Bo xy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Box sbA -y I.] Of 
or like boxwood. 

135* Hulokt, Boxie or of Boxe. 1608 Toiukll Serpents 
677 This egge in . . sometime* of a boxy . . colour. z6fl® 
Rowland Monffet's Theat. Jus. 959 Two cornicles like 
feathers, of a yellow or boxie colour. 

Boy (boi), sb. 1 Forms : 4 boi, bolje, bay, 4-7 
boye, 5 bay, 6 bole, 4 - boy. [MK. boi , boy, of 
obscure origin: app. identical with F. Frisian boi, 
boy 4 young gentleman * ; considered by many to be 
identical with Du. boef (bwf) ‘knave’, MDu. borve, 
prob. (according to Franck) adopted from MHG. 
buobe (in mod.G. bube ‘knave’, dial. 1 boy, lad ’). 

it has been proponed to explain bo-y an dim. of bo, and 
this short for *bobo the W.Ger. type of buobe, bube. The 
latter i* actually found in MHG. only from about the i*th c. 
I tn Teutonic standing isdoubtful : see Grimm, Schnde, Kluge . 
(The original sense being uncertain, the order of senses here 
observed is only provisional.)] 

1. A male child below the age of puberty. But 
commonly applied to all lads still at school, a* 
such; and parents or sisters often continue tu speak 
of their grown-up sons or brothers as ‘the boys’, 

c 1300 Beket 88 3unge childerne and wjlde tayes also., 
scornede hire. ? a 1400 Aforte A rth. 3123 Boyes in ^e sub- 
arbix taurdene ffulle heghc. c 1440 York A/yst. xix. 270 
So may hat boy be fledde. 1333 Cover dale Zech. viii. 5 
The stretes of tne citie shalbe full of yonge boyes and dam- 
selles [138a Wyclif infauntes and maydens; 1388 yonge 
children and maidens ; x6xx boyes and girles]. 1338 Balk 
Thre Lawes 966 Come, axe mebleapre, lyke praty boyes 
apace. 1388 Siiaks. L. L.L. iv. i. >22 When King Tippin of 
France was a little boy. 1633 Walton Angler 46 The very 
boyes will learn to talk and swear. 1752 Johnson Rambl. 
No. 198 P 3 The sailor hated to see tnlT boys shut up in n 
school. 181a Byron Ch. Har. 11. xxiii, Ah t happy years I 
once more who would not be a buy? 1804 A Welry 
Poems [ 1867) 97 A noble sturdy boy is he, and yet he’s only 
five. Prov. All work and no play makes Jock a dull tay. 

2. Applied playfully, affectionately, or slightingly, 
to a young man, or one treated as such. 

c 1300 Seuyn Sages (W.i 1351 Was nowt the boi of wit 
bereued. 1 1440 York Afyst . xxix. 89 Sir Knyghtis, do kepe 
Jrf# tay [Peter] in bande. /bid. xi. 247 pi* boyes [Moses 
and Aaron] sail byde here in oure bayle. 1382 North Plu- 
tarch 42 (R.> This boy who was made overseer of them was 
commonly twenty yean of age. 1392 Shako. Rom. 4 J uL 

III. i. 135 Thou wretched Boy that didst consort him here, 
Shalt with him hence, ino — Afuch Ado v. i. 70 If thou 
kilst me, tay, thou shalt kill a man. 17a* Daily Post 19 
Mar., He is a fat, chubby boy, aged about 20 or thereabouts. 
a imi Wkslky Sen*!. Ixxxik Wks. x8xx IX. 424 Everyone 
has his hobby-horse I Something that pleases the great tay 
for a few hours. 

b. Used instead of * man ’ in certain localities ; 
e. g. in Cornwall, in Ireland, in the far West of the 
United States. 


xn» Swift DMFs Vmr. Wks. 1793 IV. t. 964 Let the boye 
pelt him if they dare. 18.. Sow, *Si, Patrick was • 
gentleman No wonder that our Irish boys should be so 
free and frisky I all 7 Hepwobth Dixon New America i, 
These Western boys (every man living beyond the Mis- 
souri ia a Boy, just as every woman is a Lady'. x88o IV. 
Cornwall Gloss. <K. I>. S » s. v. f There are no men in Corn- 
wall ; they are all Cornish boys. 

+ 3. A servant, slave. Obs. Now only when n 
boy in sense 1 or a. 

r 13M Will. Palermo 1703 Sche . . honored botjes dopes 
KDogeysliche as a boye * busked to Pc kychene. c 1490 
i.vno. nochas il v. 46 b, With his sweorde. but she [Mi- 
crotia) would assent Her and a boye he would print I -fere. 
X335 Covkrimi.k 1 Sam. ii. xiThe prestes boye came, why la 
tne flesh was seething. tflfiB T. L. To Ch. qf Rome (xosx) 
9 By David his Boy, whom nis heart approved. x6ox F. Tate 
Honseh. Ord. Edw. It , f 94 (1876) 56 That none of the 
king* meignee. .charettcr or sompter tay. .keep* his wife 
at the court. 1764 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1839 I. 190 
You mention one (letterj you wrote last Friday, and sent 
by the Secretary's tay. Mod. The doctor's tay, sir 1 
t b. A camp-follower. Obs. 

>699 Shark. Hen. V. iv. iv. 82 The French might hatie a 
good pray of vs, if he knew of it. for there is none to guard 
it | the luggage] hut boyes I bid. iv. vii. 1 Kill the poye* 
and the luggage, Tia expressly against the Law of A rate*. 

o. ‘In Southern India and in China a native 
personal servant is so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative 1 Boy f ’ (Y ule). Al*o 
applied to male negro slaves of any age ; in the 
South Seas to Polynesians kidnapped in ' the labour 
trade 

1609 Hawkins in Purchns Pilgr. 211 My boy Stephen 
Grovenor. x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 124 We had a black 
tay my Father brought from Porta Nova to attend upon 
him. 2830 Mrs. Stowk Uncle Tom xxx, 'Now up with 
you, tay! d’ye hear?' said the auctioneer to Tom. 1873 
Thomson Malacca 228 A faithful servant or boy, as they 
are here called, about forty years of age. >884 Pall Mall G. 
16 Aug. x/2 Hie vessel is granted a licence to carry so many 
1 buys , as the native men arc called. 

d. In combination with other words, as Link- 
hoy, Post-boy, Pot-boy. 

1 4. As a term of contempt : Knave, varlet, 
rogue, wretch, caitiff. Obs. [In early quotations, not 
always to be distinguished from Bois, executioner.] 
exj 00 K. Alis. 4376 He .. three w him over aniun; Ana 
saide, ' ly thcr vyle bay 1 ' c 1383 E. E.Allit. P. A. 805 In 
Iherusalcm wax* my femnmn slayn & rent on rode with 
tayez bolde. c 1440 Prontp. Parr. 99/1 Bey or boy. senrrus. 
130 a Bullkyn Jik. Simples 76 a, ’1 h rough a very vile coward 
or taie, often the valinunt man is slaine. llBB Atarprel. 
Epist. (Arb.) 28 Calling him boy, knuue, varlet, slanderer. 
1007 Siiaks. Cor. v. vi. toi, 104, 117. 

5. Used in familiar address, often with the epi- 
thets 1 my ', 4 old Hence To old-boy vb. 

x6ox Siiaks. Twel. N. 11. iv. 122 But di'de thy sister of her 
loue my Boy? x6ao — Temp. 11. ii. 36 l‘o sea, boys, and 
let her goe hang. 17x1 Arduihnot John Bull 11727* 79 
Fear nut, old tay; we’ll do il. I’ll warrant thee. 174a 
KiriitRDSON Pamela 111. 380 Never fear, old Boy, said Sir 
Charles, we’ll bear our Parts in Conversation. 1878 Mins 
Broughton Cometh up as PI. xv. <63 Old boy ’mg each other. 

6 . In various connexions, indicating a member 
of fraternity or band, a* in Deep of Day Boys, a 
secret organization in Ireland ; Roaring Boys, riot- 
ous fellows of the time of Eli?abeth and James J. ; 
also The old boy , the devil ; Yellow boys, guineas. 

c 1590 Grkxnk Tu Quoqu* in Dodsley VII. 95 «N.» This 
is no angry, »or no roaring tay, but a blustering boy. 
1609 B. Jonmon EPicarne 1. iv. (N.) The doubtfulness of 
your phrase . . would breed you a quarrel once an hour 
with the terrible boys. . 1649 Leg. Capt . In 

hope lo get such roaring boys as he. 1719 Whig Tory 
iii. 34 He ISacheverell] had Meat, and Drink, and yellow 
Hoys. 1837*40 Ha li burton Chxikm . 11869) 140 As we in- 
vigorate tne form of government (as we must do, or go to 
the old boy). 1821 Carlyle Sort. Res. 111. x. 331 In Ireland 
. . Kibbonmen, Cottiers, Peep-of-Dny Boys. 

7. Comb, (in which * boy ' often approaches the 
force of an adjective) ; a. appositive, indicating 
sex, as boy-angel, -baby, -brood, -child, -cousin, - ele- 
phant ; or immaturity, as boy-actor, - bridegroom , 
-crusader, -ensign, -God, -husband, -king, -lover, 
-man, -officer, -poet, -spouse ; or with words added 
which indicate the assumption of another person- 
ality, as in boy-girl, - harlot , -wench ; also boy- 
bishop, the boy elected by his fellows to play the 
part of bishop from St. Nicholas' Day to Innocents* 
Day : b. attributive (of or pertaining to boys), as 
boy-kind, -nature ; o. obj. gen. with vbl. sb., as 
boy-qutller. Also boy-blind a., blind as a boy ; 
boy-rid a., overdone with boys (after the analogy 
of Bed-rid) ; boy-storied a. that of which stories 
are told by boys ; boy-like adv. and adj. 

^x86« A. K. H. ^B. Recreat. Country Parson $er. it. 69 


give place to . . the *Boy-Bishop, and the Abtat of Un- 
reason. a Idas Fletcher Love s Pilgr. (L.), Put case he 
could be so *boy-blind and foolish. 1863 M. L Whatklv 
Ragged Life Egypt vilL 63 The parents gave way . . aided by 
the indifference of the *boy-bndegroom. *•79 Browning 
Ivan Ivanov. 138 Poor Stiopka. .first Of my # boy-brood. 
■6ex Holland Pliny II. 301 The haire of yong *tay -chil- 
dren . .is held to be a singular remedy for. .the gout. 1878 
Black Green Past. ii. xo As her # boy cousin had said she 
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wu a trifle serious. Ml Q. JPm April 59s A fault., 
which the "boy-ensigns and pages.. shared with their 
parents. tflt6 BvaoN Siege Car. m, We kneeling see Her 
•ad thwHiuy-God on her knee. iJM Drant Serm. in Dib- 
din Libr. Comp. 76 This Romish Church defendeth. .concu- 
bines, and *boy-harlots. s8yt M. Coixias Blacksmith f 
Schol. 1 . n 157 She held henetf haughtily aloof from the 
mankind and "boykind of New Bratton. 1864 Pussy Led. 
Daniel tti. 19s A "buy-king . . is restored at once, .by his 
own people, sflao Mss. Stows Uncle Tam ix. 73 Two Soys, 
who, * boy-like, followed dose on her heels. 1869 Tvlob 
Early Hist . Mom. xii. 337 The *boy-man laughed to him- 
self, but said nothing. iM Hamxbton /nlell, Lift x. x. 
39* The necessities of the *boy-natura. 1760 Wbslxy 7ml. 
1 3 June (1837) 111. 93 Two or three 'boy-officers. tmx S. 
W Addington Clough 46 These indicate, .the feelings and 
tendencies of the "boy-poet at this early age. x6o6 Shaks. 
7V. f Cr. v. v. 45 Come, come, thou # boy-queUer, shew thy 
face, list Lamb Elia (i860) 8s He is •boy-rid, sick of 
perpetual boy. sfljfl Kingsley Saint/ Trag. Notes 141 
1 he 1 princess was laid in the cradle of her *boy -spouse, two 
L. Hunt Rimini, n. aas * Boy-storied trees, and love re- 
member’d spots. .986 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. xi. 51 Not so 
much as by the tongue the *Boy wench was bewraid. 
tBOf. sbA Ops. ran. [a. OF. bote, buie >L. 
boia, pL boim 1 a collar for the neck *.] A gyve, fett er. 

* 87 8 Barboub Bruce x. 763 Schir peris lumbard that ves 
tane..thai faud in presoune, fettirit with boyis, sittand. 
Boy (boi), v. ff. Boy sb.\ J In various nonce- 
usages, a. intr. To play the boy, act aa a boy; 


bohr^ on account of political or other differences, to 
as to'punish him for the position he hat taken up, 
or coproe him into abandoning it. The word arose 
in { m autumn of 1880, to describe the action 
institeted by the Irish Land League towards those 
who jammed its hostility. It was speedily adopted 
by toe newspapers in nearly every Enropean lan- 
guage (e. g. F. boycotts , Du. bqycottm, Cer. bey- 
cotttPm , Russ, bolkotttrevat, etc.). Now (1886) 
generally written without an initial capital letter. 


b. trans. To call (one) 4 boy * 5 o. To represent (a 
woman's part) on the stage, as boys did before the 
Restoration ; d. To furnish or supply with boys. 

igSfl Jacob \ Esau 11. iL in HazL bodsl. II. an So 
prattling, *0 (rattling, so chiding, so boying. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter. Bh. (1884) 48 If he boied me now. . I nard 
him not. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. £ Cl. v. ii. a 20, 1 shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra Boymygrcatnesse. 1616 Bkaum. 
ft Fl. Knt. Malta n. iii. (K.), Boy did he call me . . 1 am 
tainted.. Ball'd and boy'd. a 1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 
xa6 But wert girl’d and boy'd. toga H. More in Enthus. 
Tri. (1656) 196 How ready the world will be to boy him 
out of countenance. s6gg Fuller Hist. Comb. (1840) 14a 
The gates were shut, and partly man-med, partly boy-cd, 
against him. 

Boy, boye, obs. ff. Buoy. 

BpyftgO (boi-edg). rare. [f. Boy sb.\ app, with a 
confusion of -ao* suffix and Aon sb. ] Boyhood. 

» 6a R '6a Hevlin Cosmogr. iit. (1673) 104/1 When Alexander 
in his Adolcsccncy or Boyage was sacrificing to the gods. 
1798 Bloomfield Farmer’s Boy (1817) Pref. 93 Putting 
tbs little events of my boyage into metre. 

n Boyar, boyftrd (bo.yar, boi&id). Forms: 
6 boiaren, 7 bojar, boyaren, 7- boyar, 8- bo- 
yard. [a. Russ. Go* pairs boy dr in pi. floipe 

boydre 1 grandee, lord — earlier (kuspHui holy- 
drin % p rob. f. OSlav. root bol- great ; butMiklosich 
would connect it with Turkish boj stature, boijlu 
high; Dahl, and others, with Russ, flofl, boi "war*, 
which may have influenced the later form. The 
word occurs in Byzantine Greek as BoXXEUu, &o- 
Aidfai ; Bulg. bolerin , Serv. bolyar , Ronman. boMr.] 
A member of a peculiar order of the old Russian 
aristocracy, next in rank to a knyat or * prince 
who enjoyed many exclusive privileges, and held 
all the highest military and civil offices: the order 
was abolished by Peter the Great, and the word is 
in Russia only a historical term, though still often 
erroneously applied by English newspaper writers 
to Russian landed proprietors. In Roumonia the 
boiir stilt exist as a privileged class. (The Eng. 
boyar appears to have been taken from the plural ; 
bayard is an erroneous French spelling.) 

IM! G. Fletcher Russt Coviwrw. (1836) A6The emperoum 
of Russia giue the name of counnellour to diuers of their 
chiefs nobiutie . .These are called Boiarent. a x6sfl Raleigh 
St. Maxims in Rem. (1661) 43 As the Turk, his lanuaries; 
the Russe, his Boyarens. 1676 Lond. Cat. No. 1077/1 
Then the Bojars, which are the most eminent persons in 
this Countrey. 1698 Luttrell Brief Rel. (18571 IV. 432 The 
czar, .has caused aoo of the boyars in his country to be put 
to death. 1796 Morse Amer. Gtog. II. 77 Not only (he 
common people but many or the boyards or nobles. 1898 
Times a8 Aug. 10/1 The Boyards [of Koumania] are not 
an aristocracy of birth or wealth ; they are simply a privi- 
leged class. 1869 Spectator n Feb. 151 The older families 
o r Russia retain the traditions of the boyars and of their 
power to a dangerous degree. 1879 R. S. Edwards Rase, at 
Home I. sos The rich 1 boyars' as foreigners persist in 
styling the Russian proprietors of the present day). 

Hence Boyordiam. 

Tail’s Mar. XV. 489 Boyardlsra stands a good chance 
of being vanquished by democracy [in Roumama], 
OBoyau (boro). Also boyeau. [F. boyau 
* the alimentary canal and as below OF. boel : 
see Bowgu] Fortif. "A branch of a trench; a 
zig-zag ; a trench in rear of a battery, forming a 
communication with the magazine ; a small gallery 
of a mine.’ Stocqaelcr Milit. Eneycl. 1853. 

.•♦yin Craio. im F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 9) 963 
Zig-eags, or Boyeastx of c ommun ication , are trenches made 
for the approaches from the parallels to the besieged place. 


the stoutest-hearted are yielding on every side to the dread 
of being * Boycotted \ 1M0 l Must. Lend. Hews LX XVI 1. 
587/1 To 4 Boycott * has already become a verb active, sig- 
nifying to ’ratten’, to intimidate, to ’send to Coventry , 
and to 4 taboo*. sflBi Q. Rev. 117 The lineal ancestors of 
the Land League 4 boycotted ' the post. 1886 Times s Feb. 
10/1 On September 19, 1880, Mr. l’amell formulated the law 
of boycotting in the town of Ennis, county Clare, 
b. tram f and Jig. 

z88z Spectator ss Jan. 119 Dame Nature arose.. She 
" Boycotted ’ London from Kew to Mile End. x88x Daily 
News 19 May 5/3 You cannot Boycott human nature. That 
entity, .always gets the better of the Boycotter in the long 
run. s8fla L. Stbfhkn Swjftril 157 Briefly, the half-pence 
were to be ' Boycotted *• 

Hence Boyoo'ttad ///. a. t Boyoottor, Boy* 
ooittor, Boyoottixig vbl. sb.. Boyoottiam ; also 
Bcyoott sb.— Boycotting \ (U. S.) an application 
of Boycotting. (Now also often written without 
capitals.) 

x88o J. Dillon Speech at Cashel 17 Nov. (Times 10 Nov. 
6/x • They had yet to study a branch of new Land law known 
aa Boycotting. s88o Times Dec. 9 They also do not feel 
warranted in regarding the threat of Boycott as one which 
comes within the Act. 1880 Daily News 25 Dec. 6/3 So long 
as a railway station is near him, the 4 Boyeottee ’, if he have 
only two or three servants to stand firm, can practically 
bring the Boycotters to their wits’ end. 1881 Gladstone 
in Standard s8 Oct. 3/3 The neighbours of ihe Boycotted 
man refuse to hold any intercourse with him and his 
family ; they will not eat with him, drink with him, buy 
from him, or sell to him. sB8i Ld. Derby in 19 th Cent. 
Oct. 481 Capital [in Ireland] is timid ; boycotting, intimi- 
dation, and outrage do not attract it. x88s Declaration in 
Standard 19 Feb. 3/6 We loathe and detest the very idea 
of a man seeking his ends by murder, by outrage, by Boy- 
ier Williams Rel. Thought Ind. I. 


**♦7 in Craio. 186a F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 9) 963 
7 . if -sags, or Boyeaux of c ommun ication , are trenches made 
for the approaches from the parallels to the besieged place. 

Boyoott (boi-kft), ft. [f. the name of Capt 
Boycott, an Irish landlord, who was the original 
victim of the treatment described.] tram. To com- 
bine ia refusing to hold relations of any kind, social 
or commercial, public or private, with (a neigh- 


of a man seeking his ends by murder, by outrage, by Boy- 
cottism. 1883 Monies Williams Rel. Thought lnd. I. 
xviii. 479 India has furnished examples of Boycotters and 
Boycottees, for many centuries. 1889 Pall MallC. 19 Nov. 
3/a Those who have continued to hire Chinese labour and 
patronize the same since the Boycott. 

Boydokyn(ne, obs. form of Bodkin. 

Boydom (boidam). rare. [f. BoT sb.* + -DOM.] 
The estate or characteristics of boys. 

1880 Scribn. Mag. June 31s An abnormal development of 
boydom, 

Boyell, obs. form of Bowel. 

Boyer (bui ai). Also 9 boier. [a. Du. boeijer a 
smack.] A sloop of Flemish construction, with a 
raised work at each end. Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

a z6x8 Raleigh in Remains 1 xb6 1) 167 By their fashioned 
Ships calkd Boyers , Hoy barks , Moves., made to hold great 
bulke of Merchandize. 164a Mag. Hertford Let. to Queen 
6 Master Knolles a servant of the kino went in the boyer. 
s8Ba Statulard 25 Dec. 3/3 It has beauties of Us own quite 
equal to those of xebec, felucca, or boier all put together. 

tBoyery. Obs . [f Bor sbA + -BUT.] Boyhood. 

1980 North Plutarch (1676) 4s They called . . the greatest 
boyes Melirenes : as who should say, ready to ao out of 
boyery. 1696 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. f 199. 55 Infancy ia 
ignorant of itself, boyerie b passed over in sports. 

Boyhood (boHiud). [f. Boy sb . 1 4- -hood.] 

(Johnson lias only the quotation from Swift, and says 
'This is perhaps an arbitrary word It occurs in no edi- 
tion of Bailey. 1 Cf. Boyism 3. 

a. The state of being a boy; the time of life during 
which one is a hoy ; also Jig. the early period of 
anything, b. Boys taken collectively, o. Boyish 
feeling ; light-heartedness. | 

a 1745 Swift (J . Look at him, in his boyhood, through the 
magnifying end of a perspective, and in his manhood, 
through the other. 180a 25 Syd. Smith Ess 117 (Beeton's 
ed.) All the bloody boyhood of the Bog. of Allan. 1818 
DTskaeu Chas. /, I. ii. 8 Princes are unfortunate enough 
to be flattered even in their boyhood. 1899 Hood Eng. 
Arum iii. Turning to mirth all things of earth As only 
boyhood can. 184a Tennyson Sir Loursc. 19 In the boy- 
hood of the year. 1886 Mrs. A. Hunt That other Pert. 

I. ao6 The turbulent mass of. .gesticulating boyhood. 

Boyish (boi-iJ\ a. [f. Boy 16.1 4- -ibh L] 

1 . Of or pertaining to boys or boyhood. 

1948 Udau. Erutm. Par. Luke UL (R.) Big laddes. .grou 
quite awaye from the pureness of babehood to boyish wan- 
tonnesse. 1604 Shako. Oth. l iil 139 Euen from my boyish 
dales. 1761 Sterns Tr. Shandy III. lxxv, From the first 
hours of our boyish pastimes. 1873 Symondu Grk. Poets vi. 
164 In the bloom of manly or of boyish strength. 

2 . Boy-like; puerile. 

1579 Fulkb He shin/ Part. 60 This 1 / aridi a boyish 
sopnume as I am ashamed to aunswcre/it. 1663 Cowley 
Verses k Ess. 1x669) *43 The beginning fof it is Boyish, but 
of this part. . I should nardly now be much ashamed. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. X95 Boyish vanities, and no part 
of the real business of life. 

Boyishly Cix*Hni), ado. [f. prec. + -ly * ] In 
a boyish manner, like a boy. 

198s J. Bull H addon's Answ. Osor. 64 And the same 


which boyidUylM Mashed at. x849StovKl Introd. Cannes 
Ntettt. toy, Boyishly exclaiming, 4 No bfehopt no Mag'. 

Boyffthll— B (boi-ijbes). [f. as prec. 4 * 8888 ] 
Royiih or boylike quality or stile. 

sags H ULoer, Boysa hue s. putrilitat. sflisCoro m^Pueri- 
Itii FT. hoyiahnaasa, chlkbshnessa .. simplkitie. 0179s 
Weblcv Husk, k Wives v. Wits. >8x1 IX. 75 Behaviour, 
that, .savours ofa kind of boyishness. «88i J. Hawthorns 
Fort. Fool x, i. Te the end or his life there waa a deep ftind 
of boyishness in him. 

Boyism (boi-iz’m). [C Boy jAA + -um.] 

I The characteristic natnre of a boy. 

01790 T. Wanton in Sir E. Brydgas’ Milim (1853) 5*6 
Perhaps the real boyism of the brother, .is to be taken into 
the account s8o6 Dioraeu Viv. Grey t i. 11878) z l*ha 
spirit of boyism began to develop itself. 

2 . A boyish characteristic or trait ; a puerility. 
1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 498 A thousand such 
boyismr which Chaucer rejected, sysy Garth Ovid's Met. 
Pref, These are some of our poet's boyiama. 
f3. Boyhood. Obs. 

zSxo Rev. R. Poi.whele Pott. Register 48 The progreia 
of Genius in boyism and in youth. 

Boykin (boi-kin). ft. Boy sb.l + -eik.] A little 
boy : used as a term of affection. 

1947 Salkssury Welsh Diet., Herlotyts. hoykyn. 1698 
Brume New Acad, u i. 3 Where's my Boykin I my Friakoe t 
my Delight? a 1687 Cotton /Encui Burl 11. 11692' 80 l*m 
fixt to go along With thee, my boykin, right or wtl ng. >8aa 
T. Mitchell A risteph. 11 . 316 Inis species, boyldn? cruet 
or sea-spider? 

Boy! B,jbl. fetters : see Boy sb . 2 

Boyl, Boylater, obs. forms of Boil. Bolsteb. 

f Boy*ly v a. Obs. [f. Boy j6.i 4 - -ly*.] Boyish. 

199a Huloet, Boylye or boyesh, or pertaynynge to a 
boye. .963-87 FoXe A. 4 M. III. 595 what a stout boyly 
Heretick is this ? How malapertly he answereth ? 

Boyn(e, Boynard, obs. ft. Boon sb. t Boinakd. 
Boyne ;boin). Sc. Also boy(e)n, boin. A 
flat shallow tub or bowl (cf. Bowik). 

i8ax Galt Amu. Par. 46 (Jam.) Her seam., had fallen 
into a boyne of milk. — Ayrsh. Leg. 265 (Jam.) The lasses 
were, .standing upright before the boyne on chairs, rubbin 
the clothes. x8aSj. Wilson Noel. Ambr. Wks. 185s I. 97 
Take a peck of purtatoes and put them into a boyne. 
Boyikip (boi jip). [f. Bor jA 1 4 - -ship.] The 
personality of a boy. (A mocking form of address.) 

x6o8 Day Hum. out of Breath 1. iii. (1860) 12 Your boy- 
ship hath ao sought uh, that we have found you. a 1634 
Randolph Poems (1638) ax Must wc then allow Your Boy- 
ship leave to shoot at whom you please ? 

Boy , 8-1oV6. a popular name for Southern- 
wood, Artemisia Abrotonum , also called, in some 
districts, Lad's love. 

1863 Kikolakb Crimea II. 267 The nosegay of 'boy's 
love r that used to be set by the Prayer-Book of die Sunday 
maiden. x876Berant& Ricf. Gold. Butterfiyxvi. 1 1 5 Stocks, 
pansies, boy's- love, sweet-william — used to be cultivated for 
their perftime. 

Boys’-play. Amusement for boys; trifling, 
child s-play. 

1596 Shaks. r Hen. IV, v. iv. 76 You shall finde no Boyes 
play heere, I can tell you. 167a Mabvvl Reh. Iratup. 1. 
249 Princes . . are pant such boyes-play. x8xa L. Hunt iri 
Examiner ax Dec. 8x4/1 Most of nls tragedies, .arc little 
better than so much gigantic boy's-play. 

Boyst(o, Boyatoua, var. of Boibt, Boibtoob. 
Boyte, obs. form of Boot sb.* 
t Boyter, Obs. A bird of prey; ta Burzard. 
1648 Gage West lnd. xii. 1x655' 45 Hawkes, Kites, Boyters 
(which are very many in those parts). 

Boytle, obs. f. Bhxtls, a mallet, 
f Boytrye. Obs. rare- 1 . 

194a Brinklow Complaynt (1874) 96 If the kyng knewc 
what boytrye were there [in the Marshalsea] vsed, I think 
he wold neuer suffer them more to kepe court. 

II Boyuna lb*iy£’n&). (Tupi boi-una, "serpens 
obscurus* (Martins). Camed by the Portuguese 
from Brazil to Ceylon.] 

a. A large water-snake of Brazil of dark colour 
(JBoa aquatica). fe. A harmless snake of Ceylon. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. His*. (1862) 1 1 . 111. iii. 4*9 The Boyuna 
of Ceylon is equally a favourite among the natives, 
y Bbsa, boia (bff» zfi). Also booaa, bousa, 
boosa. [Turkish bffsa "a kind of thick 

white drink made of millet fermented* (Rcdhouse).] 
A popular acidulated drink in Egypt, etc. ; made 
by fermenting on infusion of millet-seed, with the 
addition of certain astringent substances ; also an 
inebriating preparation of darnel-meal, hemp- seed 
and water. 

t6fl6 Blount Glossogr., Beta, a drink in Turky made of 
seed, much like new mustard ,and is very heady. 1706 or. A. 
Lemerft Treat. Alimmte iil il 09a lhe Bosa, ao much 
esteemed by the Arabs and Egyptians, Is a Composition 
made of the Leaves and Seed of Bangue. 1847 Craio, Bosa. 
1849 Southey Comm. pl. Bk. Sar. 11. 45 The Boon makers 
are a very necessary corporation in a camp. 1879 G R. Low 
Jml. Gen. Abbott u 97 We get plenty of supplies ; (nun, 
boost, sheep, cows . . are brought Into camp. 

Boaoar, obs. form of Bkzoab. 

Bonom, bossum, dial, name of the Ox-eye 
( Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ), or the Yellow 
Ox-eye {Chrysanthemum segetum ). 

1847 in Haluwxlu 



Brm, obs. form of Brak. 

Braaa, oba. and disk formof Brack. 
t fmtltrty. a. £Mr. nw’ 4 , [A modification 
of brason Beaskn, With -i ; of. jrony % yron in 
quot] Like brass. 

ijSb Wyclut Dent. xkvUL es Bihnentthat h above thee 
btaunyliSM hmsunj; aud the kmd that thou trediet yrony 
[site yrunj. 

Brtb (brseb). Also brabb. P corruption of Pg. 
brava wild, palmeira brava being the Portuguese 
name. Written also brab(htreeA 
The Palmyra palm (Boras sms Jtahlliformis). 
x8s§ Fmi Acc. E. India 76 (Y.) Another Tree called 
Brabb, bodied like a Coco* 17I6 Gross Voy. E. India 1 . 
48 <Y) A tee brab-trees, or rather wild palm-tree* (the 
word brab being derived from hub, which in the Portu- 
gueee signifes wild), 1899 K. Burton Centr, A/r. in Jml. 
a. G. SAXXiX. 81 A screen of brab-tree* 


ff. the name of the 
piled 


Brabant (b» absent). 

Duchy of Brabant. As applied to a coin, the word 
is a mistranslation of a passage in Hemingbnxsh 
(see first quot), where Brabaniium is not a so., 
bnt an adj. agreeing with scaldingorum] A term 
recently applied (in error) to a base coin of Flemish 
manufacture ciiculated in England in the 13th c. 

[c'1390 W. Hkmingruroh Ckron. (ed. Hamilton) II. 187 
Mercatores cnim alienigenee introduxerant in Angliam mo- 
netae- .peaeimi me tall i, pollardorum, crocardorum, scalding- 
onun Brabaniium, aqu&larum . . ec aliorum divenorum no- 
minum. j 1840 Kuoimo Am * Coinage I. 901 These coins 
were . . distinguished by the names of pollards, crocards, 
scalding*, brabanm, eagles. 1886 Kockrr Agric. 4* Price* 
1. 178 Scaldings, Urabants, Eagles. 

tBrabantia. Obs. rare~K [perk. f. Brabant 
(see prec.). Cf. bp. brabante a sort of linen.] A 
garment worn by soldiers in the 16th c. 

1591 Garrard Art Warn l 18 A straits brabantie and 
gascaine is to be wome. 

Brabble (brseb’l', v. Oh. or arch. exc. dial. 
Also 6 brabbel, brabil,-el, 6-8 brablo. [Deriva- 
tion obscure : usually identified with Du. brabhlen 
to confuse, slammer, jabber (cf. Brabbling vbl. sb. 2 ) f 
but it is doubtful whether the history of the senses 
in Eng. supports this. Cf. Brawl. Babblr. 

Skinner conjectured a corruption of med Parabola re, to 
harangue, discourse (fa forensic or univeraity term 1 , cf. 
Welsh parabln to speak. Du Cange has * tota die parabo- 
la rc per scriut liras/ which agrees with sense T. With ‘ woman- 
ish brabble ' cf. the proverb ‘ ubi mulieres ibi parabola:. 1 

1 . intr. To dispute captiously or abstinalely ; to 
cavil or quibble. Const, with, against a person ; 
about, on, at, for a thing. 

r 1500 Pore help* y6 in Hart. E. P. P. III. 356 They wolde 
nut Tutuc you playe To dryue the tynie awayc ; But Drabble 
on t he Hyble. 1948 1 J dai.l, etc. Erasm . Par. Mark x. 34 They 
did not crie, and brable agoynst him. 1570 J. Field Cal- 
run's Serm . Ded., And then they brable with us about the 
ti ansUtion. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. v. 1 9. 609 He 
thought it no fit season to brabble at the Law. x6ex Bp. 
Mount ago Dint fibre 538 What have we brabbled, and con* 
tended for all this while? 

2 . To quarrel about trifles ; esp. to quarrel noisily, 
b awl, squabble. Cf. Brabblk sb. 3. 

c iuo Hi. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 90 
Brable not thou with thy neyghhour. ino Grkbme Never 
too late (Wks. 1883 VIII. 136 Though Mars and Venus 
brablcd. they were friends after brawls. 1693 Holcropt 
Procopius 111. 78 While they were thus braiding for the 
npoiles. 1679 Cotton Poet. Whs. (176$) sao If 1 reach one of 
you a Douse, You'll learn more Manners than to brabble. 

3. «= Babblr v. 

1970 Levins Man ip. xs6 To Brabfl, mu It urn loquu 1879 
Lane. Gloas. 1E. D. S.) Brabble, to chatter ndiily. 

Bra bble, sb. [f. prec.] 

1 1 - A quibble, a captious objection or dispute. 

1981 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 937/a To contounde 
. . the Sophistical! brable* of all other adversaries, a i6s6 
Bp. Andeewr Serm. ix. (164s) X05 True righteousnesse 
leadeth to peace, not to questions and brabble. 1874 Mar- 
vell Reh. Tramp. 11. 31a it is not worth the Readers trouble 
to interest him in such a foolish brabble. 

1 2 . A frivolous or paltry action At law. Oh. 

1998 R. Bernard Terence's Andria iv. v.To go follow 
auies and brabbles in law. x868 Wilkins Rial Char. 97 1 
In Judicial Affairs . . thoae less general words of Suit. Con- 
troversie ..Case, Cause, Action .. Brabble 1877 Hobbes 
Odyss. 150 The judge ariseth from his scat, Ending the 
brabbles of contentious men. 

9 . A paltry altercation, noisy quarrel. 

id 66 Grimdai. Lett. Wks. ( 1845) 089 To declare a womanish 
brabble chat happened yesternight In a church in London. 
1999 Smaks. Hen. V, iv. vili. 69 Fiusllen. .Keep* you out of 
prawlcs and prabhles and quarrels. 184s Milton CJk. 
Discip. it. Wks. ti8si> 54 To make a National! Warre of a 
Surplice Brabble. a Tippei ^uffla x86e MoTt.EY Nether/. 
(1868) II. av. *09 To spend the time in private brabbles and 
piques, .is not a good course. 

t b. A brawl, skirmish, or petty war. Oh. 

1977 Holimshed Chnm . III. 1x43/1 In the which brabble 
it happened the capteins horase to he slaine vnder him. 
180s Shako. Twet. N. v. 1. 68 Hccre in the streets . . In 
priuata brabble did we apprehend him. x8ae Heyun 
C osmorr. in. (i68s> v68 A matter of more consequence than 
these Scythian brable* 

4 . Diicordant babble. 

x88x Temple Bar Oct., Sev. Sons Mam. xxvi, The myriad- 
tongued brabble bad ceased. x888 Browning Ring 4 Bk. 
iv. 34 To hear the rabble and brabble, you'd call the case 
Fused add feouftised past human flndihg out. 


IvrbUMMat. arch. Also brable*. [f. as 
prec- + mure.] Cavilling, quibbling (aAr.) ; noisy 
quarrelling, contentious uproar (now chiefly dial.). 

1998 Asr. P arker Psalter cvL 16 They provokt with wnath 
.. Aaron . , wyth foolish hreblemente* a sate Bale Set. 
Whs. 11849^ 176 Are nut Christ and his disciples teachers 
sufficient enough . . but we must have unsavoury brabble* 
ments T 1999 Nashs Christ's T. 68 b, Contention. . is euer 
in Armes, neuer out of brabblemenu. x8ea Craven Dial. 

3 If mm ollas agait o* tome brabblemenu 1878 Daily News 
Sent. $/) The Commune was a time of extraordinary 
* braboleine&t ’—-to use a word of Carlyle’s. 

Brabble* (bnc blai). arch. Also 6 brabeler, 
6-B brabler. [f. as prec. + -rrL] One who 
brabbles: fa. a caviller, quibbler (oh .) ; b. a 
quarrelsome person, brawler. 

1948 Thomas /tat. Gram. (15671 Clncigliene, fa a dronken 
brabeler. xmj 87 Foxb A. 4 M. (1596) 1877/s, I am no 
bimbler fen the scripture. 1977 Holinrnep Chnm. II. 84 
Tellers. 1647 Depot. Cast. York 


Brablers ahd ala-house quarrellers. 1647 Depot. Cat / . York 
(Surtees) xo He fa . . a brabler and a quarrellcr. 17x9 Bp. 

it n Parish (1857J 94 Is 


Gibson Articles Yis/t. in Toulm. Smith, 
he a brabler. brawler, .seditious party ? 
t Bri'Dbliry. Oh. In 6 brablarie. [f. 
Brabble -t- -nr.J Wrangling. 

sate Duant Horace Bpist. i. xviil F i(j, An other vaeth 
brablarie [rixatur] For very gotish wol. 

Brabbling (brwbliq), vbl. sb. [f. Brabblk w.] 
1 . + a. CavilCng, * hair-splitting 1 (oh.), b. Wrang- 
ling, noisy quarrelling. 

lip Moke Confut. Tindals Wlcs. 410/3 To bears and 
abide the brablyng of Tindals tange. 1561 1 *. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 11634) Pref., With . . sophistical! brabbling*. 
x8x4 Raleigh Hut. World 1. 17s The brabbling* of the 
Aristotelians. 1849 in Somers Tracts I. 35 The Trade of 
Brabbling end Pettifogging. x88g Carlyle Fredh. Gl. 
1 . ui. iii. X48 Brabbling*, scuffling*, objurgations, 
ta. A confu>ion, a jumble. Obs ~ • 
mo Palsgr. 6x7/3, I make a brablyng, j* barbouills. 
Brft'bbling, ppl a. arch. £f. as prec. + -ino 8 ,] 
t ». Disposed to cavil or quibble, (oh .) ; b. liti- 
gious quarrelsome ; o. tumultuous, riotous. 

1949 (kivKRDAi k Par. Rrasm. Gat. v. 14 The brablyng law 
with so many rule*. 1577 Harrison England 11. 11. (1877) 

a In a brabling fraie, one of liir men was slaine. 1809 n. 

kosse f’ertues Comemo. (1878)63 Violent extortion, brabling 
suites, and vniust vexations. XM3 P. Fletcher Elisa xxil. 
Brabbling lawyers’ brawls. fi%g Motley Dutch Rep. 11. 
viiL U866) 394 Commerce would have no security at Antwerp 
'ill those brabbling times '.] 

Bra’bblingiy, adv. arch. [f. prcc. -f -lt 2.] 
In a captious or contentious manner. 

ifftS Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 43 We will dcole herein 
neither bitterly, nor brablingly. 

1 Brabram (brib/ ffm). Oh. rare. Hate L. 
brabcum , a. Gr. 0 paf 3 uoy.] A prize, premium, re- 
ward. 

X879 Phil. Trans. X. 549 Young architects to be encouraged 
bycertain brabeuins orprices. 

Brab-troe : see Bbab. 

Braoo, var. of Brack!, obs., noise. 

Braooata (bne krit), a. [ad. L. brac(c)at-us, L 
brdc(c)m trousers, breeches : see -ati 8 .] 

Ornith. Having the legs fully covered with 
feathers. 1847 in Craig. 

!l Br aodo (bra*ttp). PI. braooia. [It. braccio, 
lit. 1 an arm hence a measure of length.] An 
Italian measure of length : nearly two English feet. 

1760 Rapes in Phil. Trans. LI. 783 The braccio of Flor- 
ence. 1899 Browning Old Piet, at Flor. % The Campanile 
..Shall soar up in gold full fifty breccia, 
t Brace, obs. Forms : 5 braas, brace, 6 
braohe, brase. [a. F. bras :-lI br&c(c\hium , lit. 
an arm.] An arm ; esp. an 1 arm * of the sea or 
other large body of water. Brace of St. George — 
med.L. brachium Sancti Georg ii (Du Cange) : the 
Bosporus or the Hellespont. 

ctl bo Maundkv. xi. 136 He schal. .passe the wature. that 
ys cleped the Brace of seynt George. X477 Caxton Jason 
103 b, Guided his boot ouer the braas. 1481 — Afyrr. 11. 
iii. 67 That rennet h a longe thurgh the Royame of ynde. 
And departeth in to many armes or brace*. 1908 Ovylkorde 
Pilgr. (1851) 67 Y* sayd atreyghtes, otherwyse called the 
brache of seynt George, c 1990 La Berness Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (18x4) 14a The stroke . . cut asonder a greats brase of 


stode before the bedde. 

(br£»s\ sb . 8 Also 5-7 bra aa, 6-7 

braohe, 6 breaan, 7 braase, 9 (dial.) braas, 
[Orig. a. OF. brace , brache , brase (fern, sing.) the 
two arms, esp. the width of the two annsi— L. 
ordc c)hia, pi. of brac(c)hium the arm. But senses 7 
onwards appear to be chiefly taken from or in* 
fluenced by certain senses of Brack v.\ and might 
perhaps be better treated as a separate word.] 

I. Uses of the general sense 'pair of arms , 
f L The portion of a suit of armour covering 
the arms. (At first 'a pair of brace 1 , but after- 
wards applied to the covering of one arm.) Oh. 

c 194a Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 58a Wei bomyst brace vpon his bohe 
amtes. 149s Lrm Chnm. Troy lit. xxil, Seme, m wolde 
fiiyle To baue of meyic a payre brase. u/bk Cath. Angl 
29 A bract, dgftnsmriMHh brachial*, a alts Montoomerie 
Poems (tSttl 7 On his left arm, ane brace. 18x1 Cotoe., 
Bracats, Bratact, or Vambnuwes ; armor for the hurtfe* 
fh ? A coat of armour. Obs. 


ilofl SmaR* Pen il i. 113 Mt hath been a shield Twixt 
me and death';— and (htf pointed to this brace. 

to. A state of defence or of preparation for war. 

1804 Shake. Oth. 1. iiL 04 Cyprus .. stands not in such 
Wsrralike brae* 

t % A measure of length, orig. representing the 
length of the extended arms ; cT. Fathok. (The 
French brass* was r6a metres (Littrd)«« about 64 
inches.) Oh. 

1990 Hakluyt Voy. II. l txx They haue built a tombo 
.. aorace and an Mlfe high. 1819 Furchar Pilgr. yin. 
xiv. 1 1614) 815 This fiery concauity . .goes down two hundred 
and fifty braces or yards. >7*0 W. Mather Yag\ bfan s 
Comp. U7S7) 390 Giving diversity of Names to their Mea- 
sures ; as the Yard, EU, Goad, Aulnc, Brace. 

1 3 . An embrace ; fig. in quot. Oh. 

1589 Pasqnits Ret. 4 net fell into the bract of Rorat 

n . An arch of a bridge. Cf. Span of arch. Oh. 

1489 Cath. AngL 99 A Bract of a brygt, or of a vawtt; 
sinus , arcus. 

0 . Sc. A mantel-shelf. Cf. braoe-pieoe in VI; also 
window-brace * the part of a window on which the 
sash rests* (Jamieson). 


x8o6 Train Poet. Rev. lot A dread fu' knell came on the 
brace. 

6. A carpenter’s tool, having a crank handle, 
and a socket or pad to hold a 4 bit ' for boi ing. 

X387 Wills 4 Jnv. N. C. (1835) >68, V womblea, iij percent 
bittes aud a brace ex*. 183a Babbage Econ. Afauuf. xvii. 
(ed. 3) 1*3 Braces for carpenter* with is bit* X893 J. Hol- 
land Mann/. Metal 11 . it8 The joiner when boring with 
a brace and bit. 


XX. That which clasps, tightens, secures, con- 
nect* Cf. Bback v . 1 9. 

7 . A clasp, buckle, clamp, or other connecting 
piece or fastener. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv.sA Brace of a balk* uncut, lorameutum. 
*S7« Wills h lav. N. C. ( 183*1 On " uj' clones for collers 
. .tij boxes of bresses ii* vj. 1980 Hollymand Trsas. Fr. 
Tong, Agrapkt, a buckle of a gyrdlc, a claape, a brace. 
1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts x 77 Some thick collar or brace, 
so as lie [the Fox] can never bite it asunder, xfija Horn 
& Rob. Gats Lang. Uni. xlix. f 545 metro.. The oraches 
bind down and hold fast the dormant to the stud* 1790 
Cowi-kr Odyss. 1. 561 Fasten'd it with bolt and brace secure. 
i 860 G. Stephens Runic Mom. I. 305 This Bronze Brace 
. .has belonged to a Sword-sheath of wood. 

+ 8. The fibula of the leg. A transl. of L .fibula 
lit. ' brooch ’ or * buckle *. Cf. brace-bone in VI. 

1696 Duoard Gate Led. UnL ft 323. 61 The Fibula, or 
Brace, or lesser focile. 

8. A strap bearing a buckle, or otherwise adapted 
to be drawn tight and fastened : a. for tightening 
the joints of armour. (Perh. only a mod. inference 
from Brack v.l) 

xftEa Mias Yonge Cameos (1877) II. ill. 39 His own thrifty 
hands mended the brace. 

b. One of a pair of straps of leather or webbing 
used to support the trousers; a suspender. (In 
quot. 1816 with pun on Brack rik* App. not 
before 19th & ; cf. Braokb 1 i, quot. 1799.) 

x8x6 ' Quis* Grand Master l so If broke, and . . Carried 
away both stays and brace* 1804 Craven Dial. 17 They 
gee cm two names, a braas an a gallows. x8s8 Thackeray 
Van. Fair iii. 11853) 15, I have embroidered for you a very 
beautiful pair of brace*. 

o. A strap serving as a handle (fig. in quot.). 

159s Bp. Andrewkh Serm. (1843) V. 504 Our faith is tha 
braces or handle whereby we take hold. 

10 . A leathern thong which slides up and down 
the cord of a drum, and is used to regulate tha 
tension of the skins, and thus the pilch of the note, 
(cf. Bkack v. 1 4.) f b. Also the cord itself (obs.). 

1996 Edw. Ill, 11. ii. a6 Go. .hang him in the braces of his 
drum, a 1739 Durham * J.)The little bones of the ear-druta 
do in straining and relaxing it, as the braces of the war- 
druin do in that. 18I0 Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 466/1 This coed 
is tightened by means of leather brace* ibid. 466/a The 
heads are tightened by cords and brace* 
o. transf. Tension. 

a 189 9 Holder (J.) The butness of the tympanum when 
fa boa lost its brace or tension. 

11 . Brace of a coach : one of the stout leathern 
straps by which the body of a carriage is suspended 
from the springs. 

( lyao Gay Poems { 1745) 1 . 174 See yon bright chariot on 
its braces swing. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (x8ox) I. eel 
The bodies of Carriages are suspended from the springs by 
brace* 


12 . Naut. (See quot. 1850.) 

c 189s Rudit n. Navig. (Weale) 100 Braces, straps of Iron, 
copper, or mixed metal, secured with liolts and screw* to 
the stern-post and bottom plank* In their after ends are 
holes to receive the pintles by which the rudder is hung, 
xlfte Sin E. Reed Ship-build, xiii. 347 The rudder was hung 
to three braces, riveted to the hoHow-plate stern-poet. 

13 . A slender bandage or coni fastened round 
a decoy-bird’s body. Cf. braoe-bird in VI. 

1788 Pennant Zool. II. 33a These birds [the decoys] are 
■ecurad . . by what fa celled a I 


14 . A sign } used in writing or printing, diiefly 
for the purpose of uniting together two or more 
lines, words, staves of music, etc. Sometimes, 
but leu correctly, used in plural to denote square 
brackets [ ]. 

1898 Blount Glossogr. *v., With Printers a Brace fa that 
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which coupfo* two or more word* together. tM Callcott 
Aim. Gram. i. 3 When a Staff U wanted for each hand 
they are joined together by a Brace, 2804 L* Murray Eng. 
Gram. I. 413 A Brace J is need in poetry at the end of a 
triplet, ijty I. K. You no Math. Dissert. Hi. 199 The first 
term within the braces, tflh Muirhkau Gaik* In trod. 13, 

1 have hud recourse to. .braces’ [ ] and marks of parenthesis. 

III. 15 . Two things taken together ; a pair, 
a couple. Often a mere synonym for two, at, in 
cricketing language 4 A hit B for a brace ' ; see 0. 

In this sense the plural is also Mure, as in two of three 
brace, several bract. 

a. orig. of dogs. (Perhaps the band or cord 
with which dogs weie coupled in coursing was 
called a Owe ; cf. sense 13 and I. hash.) 

1430 Lyixl Chr on. Troy 1. vi. This ylke lease of thre . . 
All sodeynly was tourneil to a (irate, c 1440 Promp, Part/, 
46 Brace of howndya 1593 Shakd. i Hat. VI, 11. v. 199 
Edward and Richard like abrace of Grcy-houndit. .Are at 
our backes. t6oe Dekkkr Satirvm. WU 1873 1. sad Sir 
Vangh. 1 indited a brace or two more. A si. He makes 
hounds of us. .a bna.e guotli a? 1S16 Scott Bt. Dwarf iu 15 
He summoned to his side the brace of large greyhounds. 

b. of other animals, esp. certain kinds of game. 
1570 Levins Man ip. 6 A Brace of Deere, duo daiu%w. 

Idas Fuu.fr A bcl Rath. Erasmus (18671 I. 8j Hammond 
ana Urswick sent him u brace of geldings. 1715 Loud. (ms. 
No. 3371/4 A braie of Trouts. 1941 Com pi. F am.- Piece 
It. i. 317 A Brace or Leash of Live Partridges. x8gi Kings- 
lbv Bad Squire flS A few more brace of game. >867 F. 
Francis Angling v. 11880) 178, 1 rose and hooked six brace 
of capital Ash. 

0. of things. (More correctly when united or 
paired, as in a brace of pistols.) 

1983 Stushes Anat. Abus. (1877) 75 Their Parents owe 
a brahc of hunndred pounds more than they ure worth. 
1830 M. (iouwvn Annates England 232 Koliert Ket . . 
had gathered a fortune of a brace of thousands. 264a 
Fuller Holt 4 • Prof. St. 111. vii, (67 Borrowing of thy 
neighbour a brace of chambers for a night. 1715 Land. Gas. 
No. 6173/3 Shot through the l-eft Arm with a Brace • >f Bullets. 
*$js Ht. Martinkau Ireland v. 85 Three brace of pistols. 

d. of persons. (Chiefly witn a touch of humour 
or contempt.) 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xct . 1 1612' 370 Clargiemen . . 
Plurulitic that hiiddlc.lmuc also (heir brace of wtues. 2659 
Duller CA. Hist. 11. 11. f 84 1. sij A brace of Brethren, 
both Bishops. 276! Goluhm. Goott-n. Man 111. i, I'll under* 
take to set down a brace of dukes. *«47 . V f.nnvhon Print. 
v. 453 A lusty brace of twins may weed her of her folly. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xix. 483 Thorough speci- 
mens of a brace of vulgar demagogues. 

IV. That which impartb rigidity or steadiness ; 
of. Bkack vA 6. 

10 . A strip or band of metal used for support, 
e.g. in mounting bells. 

*930 Ckurchw. Accts. Holy Cross , Canterb., Casting All 
y® braces for y- bells. 2880 Grove DLL M ns. 1. 319/3 Hells 
. .are Aral carefully secured by iron bolts and braces. 1889 
Manch. Exam. 31 July 6/5 The pieces of copper were fur- 
nished . . with iron braces, intended to give them rigidity. 

17 . Building and Mech. A timber or scantling 
used in a roof or other trussed framework to 
stiffen the assemblage of pieces composing it ; a 
piece of timber or iron used to strengthen the 
framework of a vessel, bridge, pier, etc. ; a stay 
used to steady a printing press. 

2530 Palsgk. 900/2 Brace of an house, brace. 2616 Bul- 
lokar. Braces , In building it signifieth the peaces of limber 
which bend forward on both sides utid kearc up the rafters. 
1677 Moxon Ain A. Rxerc. (17031 141 The Quarters and 
Braces between the principal Posts . . are fitted in. 28*3 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 155 To keep the timbers from 
descending, two braces are introduced. 1838 F. Simms Pub- 
lic Wks. Gt. Brit. 11. 35 Diagonal braces of cast iron. 2842 
Penny Cycl. XXI. 305/2 A method of counteracting the 
arching of a ship by braces of iron. 28(7 Smvth Sailor's 
Word-Bk. vs7 Braces arc plates of iron . . used to bind 
efficiently a weakness in a vessel. 

V. Technical uses of obscure origin. 

18 . in Mining. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss , Brace, the mouth of a shaft. 

19 . in Agriculture. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon <1813* no Near the point 
of the sharr, a comb or brace rises, and . . is inserted about 
midway in the perpendicular bar, 

VI. 20 . Comb, and Attrib as brace-button, 
oraces-maker : also braoe-bird, a decoy-bird se- 
cured by a brace (see 13); + brace-bone, the 
fibula; braoe-drlll, a boring tool shaped like a 
brace ; braoe-head, -key, an attachment at the top 
of a column of boring-rods, by means of which 
these are turned ; brace -piece, Sc., a mantel-piece. 

2889 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 4/9 The "brace bird is generally 
a goldfinch. 1634 T. Johnson Party's Ckirurg. xv. ii. 
(1678) 337 The *brace-bonc serves for the sustaining of the 
muscles, and not of the body as the leg-bone doth. 1879 
Urr Diet . Arts 1. 430 The 4 brace- head, or cross-head, with 
the four handles held by the borers. 2836 Dickrns Sk. Bos 
(1850) 149/9 A retired glove and "braces maker. 

Brace (br?s), so * Naut . ; also 7 brase. [a. F. 
bras (tie vtrgue ) of same meaning (lit. 4 arm *) ; 
assimilated to Brack sb.* It is less probable that 
Fr. bras in this sense is an adaptation of the Eng. 
word, which would then be a special application 
of Brace sb* II.] A rope attached to the yard 
of a vessel for the purpose of 1 trimming* the sail. 
i8s6 Carr. Smith Aceid. Vug. Seamen 38 Ease your mayne 


^ 198s Falconer Shipwr, 11. note. The lee-brace eon- 

finesthe yard no that the tack will not come down to its 
pladk 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast v. xo We were obliged to 
steady the booms and yards by gu)** and braces, 
kb attrib., as in brace-block, - man , •pendant. 
rtffo H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 49 Brace men attend 
thehr bracca. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-Bk. 137 Brace 
pendant* are lengths of rope, or . . chain, into which the 
yardMrm brace-blocks are spliced. 

BfeftO# (br/is), vA Also 4-7 bras(e, 6 brala(s, 
7 b ia t oe. [ad. OF. bracic-r to embrace, f. brace 
the two arms ; but some of the senses are taken 


directly from those of Brack jd.- q.v.J 
+ 1. trans. To put the arms round, embrace. Ohs. 
c 1379 ? Barbour St. Thomas 135 In armys cane brase 
heme bath, c 1430 Syr Geuer. %i 34 In his armes he can hir 
brace. 2516 Skelton MagnyJ. iw8 A baby to brace and 
to boose. 2570 Levins Manip. 6 To Brace, amphxti 
2 . To encompass, surround, gird, encircle ; also, 
causally , to put round, make to surround. (Now 
usually with some notion of 3 combined.) 

23x3 Douglas .'bluets ix. vi. 140 Euryll .. hex this jowell 
[a girdle] hyut, About hix tiydix it braning. 2970 Spknheh 
Sheph. Cat. Sept. 124 Bigge Bullcs of Busan Grace hem 
about. 178a C'owfkr Gilpin >39 He seem'd to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced. 2839 Aikd Chr. Bride 1. v, 
A flowing wood the middle mountain braced. 

8. To clasp, fasten up tightly, gird : sometimes 
with a reference to one or other of the senses of 
Brack sb * 


c 13*5 Coer dr L. 5649 Anon did hote Paste that men 
iicholde it brace. ?n 2400 Alorte Art A. 118a Slrykc of his 
huvede . . brace it in yryuc. And nett it on the barbycane. 
1930 Lynijkrav Pupyngo 0 *8 Thay bane ane Bourn bard, 
braixsit vp in liandis. 29M Lkiuh Arntorie (159 7) lob, A 
Souldior . . caused his man to brace him in a male. 2699 
Blackmonk Pr. Art A. iv. 566 He ne’er before had hraru 
the Helmet on. 2719 PuPB Orfyss. X. 19 The adverse winds 
in leathern bags he brac'd. 2820 Chauuk Borough v. Wks. 
1834 HI. 105 Flis short stout person he is wont to brace In 
good brown broad-cloth. 2870 Bryant Iliad vm. I. 355, I 
brace tny armor on for war. 

4 . To make tight or tense ; to stretch, strain 
{esp. the skin of a drum). Cf. Brack sb* 10. 
r 1440 Proutp. Parv. 46 Bracyn. or sette stray te, tendo. 
■SOS Shake. John v. iL 169 A dm mine is rendie brac'd, 
*1 nut shall raucrlieratc all, as lowd as thine. 273a Swift 
Panrgyr. Dean Wks. 175^ IV. 1. 14a Then gluttony . - Brac’d 
like u drum Tier oily skin. 2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
III. 443 Bracing the back of the bow with a kind of thread. 
2801 Pali v Nat. Thtol. iii. (1827) 445 In a drum the pelt ix 
carried over a hoop, and braced as occasion requires. 

6. To ‘string up* 1 nerves, sineus, etc.), give 
firmness or tone to. So also to brace up. 

1936 Gray Let. in Poems (177O9 His vigorous arm he 
try’d . . Brac'd all his nerves, and every sinew strung. 2740 
Chkyne Regimen 66 Medicines, to brace and wind up the 
Stomach, c 1790 Shknstonk Elegies ix. 14 They gave you 
toils, but toils your sinews brace. 2847 I* Hunt Men. 
Women, 4 flks. I. iii. 40 Would to Heaven his nerves had 
keen as braced up as his face. 2899 Chr. Rokkltti Seek 
4> F. 56 Winter wnich nips can also brace. 

b. fig. Also rufl. to brace oneself (cf. to gird 
oneself ) ; also to brace one's heart, energies, etc., 
m sense of summoning up resolution for a task. 

a 2900 Chancer Poem in Todd Jltnstr. 399 Arysyng full 
lyghtcly my sylfe did brase. 2803 Wordkw. Prel. 1. (1850) 
8 An earnest longing rose To brace myself to some deter- 
mined aim. >836 r Jim . wall Greece II. xv 306 Nothing 
now 1 inclined but to brace every nerve for the battle. 2876 
Ghi.en Short Hist. i. 1 4* 39 Under OtTa Mercia first really 
braced herself to the completion of her British conquests. 

0 . To render firm or steady by binding tightlv. 
2789 Cow per Task i, 42 A lattice-work, that braced *rhe 
new machine, and it became a chair. 2803 Wellington in 
Gurw. Di*p. I. 488 The spring lines are then lashed diago- 
nally from one boat to the other to brace them tight 2870 
Roli.ehion A nim . Life 144 They are braced by ligaments. 

b. More generally : To fix, render firm, set 
rigidly or firmly down. Also ./ft,'. 

2840 Tiiorkau Week Concord Riv. Thurxd. 315 With their 
fore feet braced, they suataihed the rushing torrent in their 
rear. 2873 Holland A. Bonnie, xiii. aaa Braced by them 
as I was, Mr. Mullens made no headway agaiast me. 2876 
Whyik- Melville A aterjelto ix. 98 He braced his foot in 
the stirrup to afford a purchase for her ascent. 

7 . To join firmly, couple together. 

x8s6 E. Irving Babylon I. lit. 910 Which event is again 
braced to the former ports of the book. 

t Brace, v* Obs. Also 6 brase. [prob a use 
of Brack v . 1 (sec esp. sense 5' : but cf. also OF. 
braqoier to swing the arms about (as a sign of 
pride; cf. quot. in Oodef. 4 Orgacu va des bras 
brachoiant, lJes espaules espauloiant*).] To blus- 
ter, domineer; to assume a defiant attitude; chiefly 
in phrase to face and brace. 

2447-8 Shilling ford Lett. (1872! 93 He can . . braule, 
bragge and brace, lye and swere well to. a 1900 Skelton 
Agst. Scottes 33 Such boxte make To face and brace All 
voyd of Grace. 1949 Latimer Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 
233 Men . . woulde face it and brace it ana make a shewe of 
vpryght dealynge. a 2963 Becon Forty. Faiihf (1844! 599 
They gripe, they nip. they fhee, they /rase, they aemble .. 
to maintain and set forth their iinnoyle nobility. 

Braoa (br^s), v.'b Naut. Also 7 breaoe. [ad. F. 
brasser (also brasseyer), of same meaning ; or f. 
Brack sbA] trans. To move or turn (a sail) by 
means of braces. Hence, with various adverbs 
and prepositions, as brace aback, to draw (the 


yards) in, to as to lay the sails abode: brace 
about, abox (see onots.); bract by, lo brace (the 
yards) in contrary directions on the different masts ; 
brace in, to lay (the yards) less obliquely athwart- 
ships ; brace round - brace about ; brace sharp 
(see quot.) : brace to, to ease the lee- and draw hi 
(the weather- braces) so as to assist in tacking; 
brace up, to put (the yards) into a mure oblique 
* ion. Also absol. in prec. uses. 

Stirs mv Mariner's Mug. t. ii. 16 Breace the Fore- 


position. Also absol. in prec. uses. 

"( Sturmy Mariners Mug. 1. ii. 16 I .... 

to the Moat. 1679 Loud. Gan. No. 3073/3 He Braced 

to and fell a-ntern. t«M Falconer Shi fair. 11. 908 Brace 
the foremoHt yards aback. 1769 - Diet. Marine 12789) 
Brasser sons It vent, to brace to leeward, or brace-up the 
yards. 193a Marry at N. Forster xi, The yards l were] 
braced by. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Must xxii. 66 Her yards 
were braced sharp up. 1867 Smyth Sailors H "ord-lm. 197 
To bract about, to turn the yard* round for the contrary 
tack. To brace abox. a manoeuvre to insure casting the 
right way, by bracing the head-yards flat aback mot xquareV. 
‘Jo brace sharp, to cHU;>e the yards to have the smallest 
possible angle with the keel, for the ship to have head-way. 
b. transf. (humorous.) 

1834 M. Scon* Cruise Midge < *863' 34 We braced up sharp 
round a right-angled corner of our pestiferous path. 

Braoe, variant of Bua/.k v. Obs. 

BrMld (btf ist ), ppl. a. 1 [f. Brack v.l 4 -kd.] 

1 . Strained, strengthened, girt, etc. ; cf. the verb. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple l si. v. xl, Where stands a braced 

drtimme, whose sounding head . . Gives inntant warning. 
2847 Barham Ingot. Leg. 11877' '-*85 1" Mariner’s dress, with 
cutlass braced. 2860 Kush ell in Times 37 Mar., The deck 
. .is supported by heavy braced oak beams, 
f b. fig. = Contracted. Obs. rare. 

2534 Whittinton Tullyes Offices 1. 11540^ 32 Nothyngc of 
so Htrayte and bresed stomake and so poorer. 

2 . ller. Interlaced or linked together. Also 
written bi ased. 

1 Leigii Arntorie (15971 105 b, He bearcth . . iij Chcu- 
roiiriels, braced on the liastc Or. 2766 Pokny Heraldry 
117871 150 A Man’s Heart Gules, within two equilateral 
triangles braced Sable. 

Braced , ppl. a A Naut. [f. Brack vA+ -ki>.] 
Turned or mo\ ed by means of braces. 

276a Falconer Shifwr. 1. 238 Yards alternate square and 
sharply braced. 2882 Times 21 Dec., The vessel woo hove 
to . . with yards braced up. 

t Braccl. Obs. rare. [a. OF. brace!:— L. 
bra(c chidle bracelet, f. bra(i )chuim arm.] A 
bracelet. 

c *939 Dlwes Introti Fr. in Palsgr.907The brace], le firm clef. 

!B raceless t brePsles), a. [f. Brack sb.- + 
-lkhhJ Without a brace or braces. 

*858 F. Mahoney Ret. Father Prout 233 Braceless braeJiis. 

Bracelet (br^-slot). Forms : 5- bracelet, 5 
braaeelat, 6 braoelette, braoellette, brasche-, 
brase-, 7 bras-, braaselet. [a. OP', bracelet , dim. 
of OF. bracel : see Brack i..] 

1 . An ornamental ring or band worn on the arm 
or wrist. 

*43® E. E. Wills 11882! 1 10 A Bracelet of Gold. 2488 
Invent, fas. Ill in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 391 A brn>- 
selat of gold, with liede & pendex of gold. 2949 Combi. 
Scot, iso I tuke his croune fra his hede, and lux hrasche- 
letls fra his armis. 2622 Shaks. ( ymb. v. v. 416 The Brace- 
let of the truest Princes xe That eucr swore her Faith, a 2634 
Randolph Poems >1638) 13 Upon her arme a braslet hung. 
27*7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. JI. xliv. 19 She wore 
large diamond bracelets. 2839 Thirlwail Greece II. 348 
The collars and bracelets, with which the Persians, .adorned 
their persons. 

f 2 . Applied to ornaments of similar shape worn 
on other parts of the person. Obs. 

i *4 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 3 In her cares were bracelets 
of pearle. 2684 Runyan Pilgr. 11. <1862) 339 About Chris- 
tiana’s neck the Shepherds nut a Bracelet. 2689 Burnet 
tr. More's Utopia 106 Their Cap* were covered with Brace- 
lets set full of Pearls and other Gems. 

8. A fetter for the wrist, a gyve, hand -cuff. 

2826 Scott Harold Daunt l. iv. vlii, His bracelets of iron 
- his bed in our tower*. 2883 Pall Mall G. ax Sept. 1 2/1 
Punishment used for refractory prisoners in Sing Sing : — 
Tight steel bracelets are fastened about the wrists. 

4 . A piece of armour coveting the arm. 

2980 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, V n gardebras. the 
bracelets of an armour. .1884 Burton Scot Abr . HI. ii. 
1 « Armed with . . headpiece and bracelets. 

5 . Her . ■* Barrulkt. 

0 . Comb. Also Braoeletless tz.. without bracelets. 
2699 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. Index 4 A Bracelet- 
alpnubet [to write . . by stringing of Bracelets.] 2802 
Southey Thalaba vi. xxvi, Their ancles bound with brace- 
let-bells. 1873 Miss Broughton Muncy I. 84 Barbara is 
locketless, braceletless, cliainlexs. 

Braoeletad (btfi gleted), ppl. a. [f prec. + 
-xd*.] Furnished with a bracelet or bracelets. 

Taylor iWater-P.) Wks. 111. 98 She’s ring’d, she’s 
braceletted, she’s richly tufTd. 1843 Blacken. Mag. L1V. 
338 Her many-braceleted arms. 1889 L E. Craddock Proph. 
Smoky Mount i. 35 His prisoner braceleted with the. .hand- 
cuff*. 

f Bra oiment, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bbagk v. 1 + 
-KENT.] (See quot.) 

2677 Grew Anat. Fruits iii. f 7 The Bracement or Reti- 
culation of the Vessels. 

BvftOtr 1 (brutal), [f. at prec. 4- -IR 1 .] 

L That which clamps, binds, etc. ; a cincture, 
bandage, brace ; + alto a pair of braces (*Ax.). 
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BBAGETSXOGT. 


>S 9 » J* J^n» Present. Petty and Sent i. xix. 34 Vdng in* 
struments . , as Brasert, Wastes, or bodies, made eyther of 
paper hordes, plate, or Gardes, etc. to make them slender, 
idat Carr. Smith Accid. Ymg. Seamen 11 Bindings, knees, 
boults, minions, brasert. 1730 A. Gordon At off eh Ampkit. 
at 3 By reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and Iron 
Bracers, type Specif. % Foster's Patent No. 0361 Making 
a bracer or sling for . . keeping up breeches, 1876 Gao. 
Eliot Dan. Der. vm. lx. 543 The chest. . was made heavy by 
ornamental bracers and handles. 

1 2. ? The 'enarme’ or strap for holding the Buckler 
on the arm. Obs. rare- 1 . (But cf. next word.) 

idsa Bkaum. & Fu Cm fids Rev. iv. 419 Take down my 
Buckler, .and fetch a nail or two : and tack on bracers. 


8. That which braces (the nerves) ; hence a tonic 
medicine (a common sense in 18th c., now obs.). 

174a Chkvnb Regimen p. ix, Dark, Bitters and Steel, and 
such Astringents and Bracers. sts6 Scott in Ltuhhart 
(1839) VIII. 304 Adversity is to me a tonic and a bracer. 
*•30 FraseYs Mag. I. 18a As a bracer to the nerves, [ 1 ] 
slipped into the provision-basket a handful of . . bottles. 

Bn*oer*. Forms : 4-6 bracer, 5 braeere (in 
Catb. Angl.), braasure, 6 braober, 6-7 braaar, 
7 braoert, braaaer, 4- braoer. (a. OF. brasseiire 
(L. type *bracrhrdtura, f. bracchtum arm) ; influ- 
enced by the synon. Fr. brassard \ and by analogy 
of -eh : cf. bordure, border .1 

The portion of a suit of armour covering the 
arm. Also a sort of guard for the wrist used in 
archery, in fencing, and in playing games at ball. 

c«j86 Chaucuk Prat, nx Vp on nis arm he baar a gay 
bracer. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 1859 Bracers burnyate brisiez 
in sondyre. 1544 Ascii am Toxoph. tArb.i iu8 A bracer 
scrucih . . to saue his arm from the strype of the strynge. /bid. 
(1654) 146, I sawe a man whyclte vsed a brasaron luscheke. 
1570 Levins Manip. 7a A Hracher, brmhiate. s6ts Mark- 
ham Conntr. Content. 1. viii. (iti68> 47 A mans Arm arm’d 
in a bracer of wood. 1614 Capt. Smith Firginia 11. 31 His 
arrow head he quickly niaketh with a little bone, which he 
ever weureth at his bracert. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) 11 . iv. 259 Presented him with a helmet, bracers & 
bra* elets all of cold. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 11. iii. 89 
A round hollow bracer of wood to cover the hand and lower 
part of the arin, with which he struck the hall. 1886 Wood 
Alan 4 Hamit wk. 241 Modern archers possess . . a sort of 
gauntlet railed a bracer. 

t Bracery. Obs. rare- 1 . [-Short for Em- 
bhackky.] Embracery, corruption. 

1540 Act ja Hen. Fill. ix. title, The hill of braccry and 
buying of titles. 1886 in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 484 Our laws 
did manifest a great . .jealousy oi. .braccry and the buying 
ofnrctenccd titles. 

Braces, suspenders : see Brack sb. 2 9 b. 

Brack /broelj). arch. Forms: 4 5 pi. trachea, 
-on, 5 brack©, branch© , 6 braaoh, bratcho, 7 
bratch, 6 7 braohe, 6- braoh. [ME. brashes pi., 

I irob. a. OF. brachls , braches , pi. of bracket ^med. 
L bracket us ), dim. of b* ac (accus. brae on \ a com- 
mon Romanic word (Pr. brae, bracon , It. bracco , Sp. 
braco, med. L. bracco, - onem \ a. O II G. bracco ( M 1 1 G. 
bracks) a hound hunting by scent. From this pi. 
braches was npp. educed an English sing, bracks , 
brack. (F. braqtte masc. is a modem form, proh. 
from It. or MHG.)] A kind of hound which hunts 
by scent ; in later Eng. use, always feminine, and 
extended to any kind of hound ; a hitch-hound. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Rut. 1142 Braches Imyed f»erfore & 
breme noyse maked. Ibid. 1 563 The best of his brachez. 1467 
Househ. R r p. 558 A yuqje brasche of halfc }erc holde. 1490 
Cavton hnrydos xv. 54 Tlieyr bracket retches and blootle 
houndes. 1574 Camew Huarte's Exam. IF its x. ; 1 131 

A broach, to nunt and bring the game to his hand. 1396 
Nashk Saffron Walden T, And so it is with his brntche or 
bitchc-foxe. i6xx Markham Conntr. Content. (1649) 27 
When your Bratch in neere whelping . . you shall separate 
her from other hounds. x686 Gentl. Recreat. 11. 27 in Cath, 
Angl. 39 A hrach is a mannerly name for all hound -bitches. 
1811 W Spencer Poems 78 Many a brach, and many a 
hound Attend Llewellyn's horn. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trae. 11. i. 63 We'll . . pamper the brach till we make her 
a wolf. 1864 H. Kincm.iy Hilly art xxiii, l*ct them take 
their braches and lie down. 

b. Jig. A term of abuse. Cf. Bitch. 

1610 B. Jonson A /eh. 1. i. Away this brach. a 185a Bhome 
Cov. Card, weeded iv. i, Thou greedy Brach. 

t Bra ckaL Obs. rare- 1 , [app. ad. It. brae- 
dale , of some meaning ; cf. I* brace k idle, f. brae- 
chiitm arm.] Protective armour for the arm. 

( 1638 J. Bumurny Chrlstin 1 Q. Swedland 166 The Cava- 
liers, .were armed on the breast and the back, with brachals 
and gauntlets. 

Braehe, -er, obs. forms of Brack, Brackr. 
i Bra a ohell. Obs. rare- 1 . « Brachpt; (prob- 
an error : a female bloodhound is meant). 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 25 In Gyllisland thar was that 
bracnell bredc. 


Braokelytrona (britke*litr3s\ a. [f. mod.L. 
brachelytr-a (f. Gr. fipax^t short + ikvrpav case, 
sheath) + -ous : cf. F. brachflytre . (A more cor- 
rect form would be brae hyely Irons . )] Pertaining 
to the Brachelytra , a division of the beetles distin- 
guished by the shortness of their wing-sheaths. 

1847 Proc. Rerw. Mat. CM II. 233 Brachelytrous insects 
forming the family Staphylinicke. 

Bracken, obs. Sc. form of Brack eh. 

Bnokft (brse-tjet). arch. Also 4 braohe ta, 


5 braohett, 9 bratohet. [a. F. bracket, dim. of 
brae : see Brach, and Bratcbet.] 

1. • Beach. 

[xa6a in A thenstum so Aug. ii88x) 241 Cum octo brachettis 
et quatuor Lcporariis.) c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Rut. 1603 Bra- 
chetes bayed ho* bast 1483 Cath. Angi. 39 A Brachstt, 
oderensicus. >337 A'. Arthur (Copland 111. v, There came 
rennynge<in a whyte hart . . and a whyte bracket next hym. 
«8o8 Scott Marm. 11. lntrod. 40 The Bratchet's bay From 
the dark covert drove the prey. 

2. A Utile brat, a child : see Bratcbet. 

t Bra'oketour. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. bra- 
dolor brewer (prob. through an AFr. Hracketaur ; 
cf. ONF. brachier - OF. b racier , mod. btasser to 
brew).] A brewer. 


1998 Kitchin Courts Lett (1675) 28 If any Butcher, Bra- 
chetour, Baker . . &c. conspire . . not to sell victual but at 
certain prices. 

Braokial (brarkial, hr^-ki&l), a. Also 6 
braohiall. [ad. L. br&chialis, f. brachium, brae- 
chium an arm (see -al*) ; cf. F. btackial ] 

1 . Belonging to the arm; chiefly in Phys., as 
brachial vein, artery, nerve , muscle, ganglion, etc.; 
also brachial tooth, au obs. name for tue styloid 
process of the ulna. Rare in non-technical use. 

« 57 ?. Ranistkr Hist. Alan 111. 4a Two distinct orders of 
Bruchiall bones. 17*6 Monro Anat. Arm< (17411 66 It 
contributes to form the brachial Nerves. x8sx Gatlin N. 
Amer, hid. 1x844) II. Iviii. 225 inferior in bracnial sircngih. 
b. ciuasi uh, -» brachial artery, vein , etc. 

1830 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. V. 542/1 The bracliial* 
and IcmoraLs are split up. .into nair-like capillaries. 

2 . Of the nature of, or resembling, an arm. (Zool.) 

1833 Kirby Hub. 4 Inst. Anint . II. xvii. 106 Twelve ten- 
tacles rather smaller than the brachial ones. 1836 Tonn 
i yet. Anat. 4 Phys. I 36/2 The mouth, surrounded by lour 
brachial appendages. 

Braokiate (bne ki^t, br^*ki,/t), a . [ad. U 
brdchilit-us armed, f. brack i-um an arm : see 
-ATK-.] lit. Having arms ; in Pot. having 
branches in pairs running out nearly at right Angles 
with the stem and crossing each other alternately. 
,*bs Lindlry lntrod. Bo/a 1848) 1 . 169 When the branches 
diverge neaily at right angles from the stem, they are said 
to be brnchiate. x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk 399. 

Braohle, var. of Uracky a. Obs. saltish. 

Braokiferous vbr&ki feras), a. Zoo/, [mod., 
f. L. brdchi-um arm »- -FKROUS.j Arm- bearing. 
.*n Huxi.ly Anat. Inv. An. Hi. 138 The brachiferous 
disk suspended by four pillars. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lest., lira, 
chiferous due, the floor of the subuinbrclhir cavity in the 
Khizostomidic. 

Brackigerous (hntki daeras), a. Zool. [f. as 
prcc. + -qkrouh.] ® prec. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 36/a Groups into which 
the aealephie nave been divided . . 5 Urachigcrous. 

p Brackio-oepkalie ( 1 »iw--ki l a,siTac*Uk), a. si not 
[ad. mod.L. brachiocephalicus, f. Gr. /3pa^/wv 
arm 4 * KHpa\rj head ; cf. **<paRtu6s of or pertain- 
ing to the head.] Pertaining to both arm and head : 
applied chiefly to the blood-vessels common to the 
arms and head. 

1836-39 Toon ( yet. Anat. 4 Phys. 1 T. R50/1 The . .brachio- 
cephalic artery. 1849 5 * Ibid. IV. 1408/2 This great vein 
. . is formed by the union of the two brach io-cephalic veins. 

Braokiopod (brre ki,op^l). Zool. PI. bra ohio- 
poda, also in mod.L. form braohiopoda (bnekiip*- 
p<fcl&). [ad. mod.L. brack iopotia , sb. pi. f. Gr. flpa- 
X*oj-v arm + roi/v, wo6- loot J 

A bivalve mollusc distinguished by having, on 
each side of the mouth, a long spiral arm, used in 
procuring food. Also alt rib . 

1836 Penny Cycl V. jio/s The generative system of the 
Brnchiopoda. Ibid 411/1 The Brachiupods. .are stationary. 
z 8 S 9 Darwin Orrg. 'Spec. xi. >18781 307 Certain Brachioj>ods 
have been hut slightly modified from ail extremely remote 
geological epoch Ibid. ii. (1872) 35 Brachtopod shells. 

Hence Braohio*podlst, one versed in the study 
of brachiopods ; Braofclo’podona a., of or resem- 
bling the brachionoda. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 310/2 The spiral ditqtosition of the 
arms is common to the whole of thu brarhiopodous genera 
. .hitherto, .examined. x88x Q. Jml. Geol. Soc 215 Nothing 
U lelt undone by that distinguished brachiopodisu 

Braohlah, obs. form of Brack ieii. 
Braokisto-. comb, foim of Gr. Ppaxurmt, 
superl. of #poxi!r short, as in || Braohiatoo©phali 
(brdeki.st^isc’faloi), men or races with the shortest 
skull ; Braofclstooaphaly (-se ftli), the quality of 
having the shortest type of skull. Cf. Brachyck- 
phalic. Also Braohftatooliroaa (brdrki st^krJun) 

S Gr. xp6*-°* time], the curve in which a body 
escendinfr to a given point under the action of 
gravity will perform its journey in the shortest 
possible time ; the curve of quickest descent. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithu. 85 Sub-divide the Bra- 
chycephali into Eurycephali . .and Brachial ocephali. Ibid. 
111 Or thcM, but one reaches the limits of brachistocephaly. 
a 1774 Goldrm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 1. 153 The curve 
of a cycloid, which was afterwords called by the hard name 
of a Brachyatochrone, or the line of quickest descent. 1877 
K. Thomas tr. JxutgSs Materialism 1 . 122 The falling body 
reaches the goal more quickly upon the brachyatochrone 
than upon an inclined plane. 


H BfteUu (br*'ki*m, bnrkiftn). Biol. [U 
bra{c)ckium, the arm, spec, the fore- arm.] In 
Mammalia, the upper arm from the shoulder to 
the elbow* 

1711 in Bailey VoL II. 1847 Craig (in the modem usel 
tin Huxley & Martin Practical Biot, a 60 Each fore limb 
m divided into brachium , antebrmchinni.and menus, which 
correspond with the arm, fore-arm, ond band in man. 

Braohman, obs. form of Brahmin. 

Bracky-, comb, form of Gr. Bpax*'* short, as 
in BvaohjeatalooMii (bim>ki|kastale-ktik), a. Pro- 
sody . [cf. Cataleptic, Gr. BpaxwtatARfiitr*»s], 
wanting one foot or two syllables. Braohy- 
esisl (br&ki'sMl), Brsehyettoas (br*ki's 5 ros), 
a. Ent . [Gr. ttipos horn], having short ‘ hums 1 or 
antennae. Sr»>ohy 4 ia*ffo&il a. Ciyst ., pertaining 
to the shorter lateral axis of a rectangular prism ; 
also as sb. BraofeyAomu (-dilum), Cryst. [see 
Dome], a 'dome' or prism whose face is parallel 
to the bracbydiagonnl axis. BraokjaSyteona : 
see Bhaciiklytkoi)*. Braofcymatropy (-nictr^pi) 
[Gr. fsirp-nr measure 4 unr-6 • eye], near- or 

short-sightedness. Braohypluaoold, -kold (-pi'uu- 
koid), a. Cryst. [Gr. nlrof, wivau-ot board, tablet ], 
pertaining to cither of the two planes which in 
the Orthorhombic system are parallel to the vertical 
and brachydiitgonal axes respectively. Braohy- 
planral (-phu'T&l), a. [Gr. wKsvp-A rib], having 
short ribs. Braohypterou* (hrdkkpterosi, a. [Gr. 
arsp-uv wing], short -winged : applied to certain spe- 
cies of diving-biids. Braohytypona (bi*ki tip.is', 
a. A/in. [Gr. rbn-ot form, ty|>r] p of a short form. 

x8*s Blackw. Mag. X. j 86 'fhe anricnin had no surh 
verse as die lambic trimeter brat hycutalectk. 1873 W. 
Houghton Sk. Bril. Jus. 107 Another brachyceral fly. 1873 
Blake Zool. 383 The brachycerous Dipterann comprise . . 
the Gad-flies. 1868 Dana Alin. lntrod. 25 The short lateral 
or brachydiagonul (axis]. Ibid. 26 The planes form wlmt 
is culled a brachydome , they being parallel to (he shorter 
lateral axis. 1870 Rut ley Stud. Rocks x. no In the di- 
rection of die . . brachydiagonul ii is hyacinth -red. Ibid. 
97 The cleavages, which are parallel to the base and bra* 
eftypinakoid. i88x Academy aa ()u, 315 Mucroplcurul and 
brachypleural types. 

Brackycepkalio (brcc:ki,s/fce’lik), a. Also 
•kephalio. [1. Brach Y- + Gr. uupaKij head: cl. 
Kupakucus 01 or pertaining to the head.] it/. 
Short-headed : used in Ethnology to denote skulls 
of which the breadth is at least four-fifths of the 


length : opposed to Dolichocephalic. 

1849 3a Todd t>f/. Anat. 4 Phys. IV. 1355/2 The Cra- 
nium is Mongoliform and brnchyccphalic. 1831 D. W 11 . won 
Preh. Ann. (18631 1 , ix. 281 , 1 have met with Brachycephalic 
Scots. 1866 Huxlky Preh. Rem . Caithu. 83 Skulls with a 
cephalic index of o a 8. or more, are Brachycephalic. 1877 
Dawson Orig. World 427 The brachy-kcphalic head. 

So BraohyoaphalGN, more freq. -taphali [mod. 
Latin], mtn with brachycephalic skulls. Braohy- 
efpkslism, the condition of U'ing brachycephalic. 
Braoliyo©*pliRloua, a. « brac hycephalic. Bra- 
oliyo«*pltaly — b/ achycephalism. 

Reader No. 113. 227/1 A race of hrachycephnU’*>, 
x86s A Ramsay Phys. Grog. -1878' *581 T hey In-long mainly* 
to the Brachycephuli or brotid -skulls. 1880 Suture 8 Jan. 
224 The *.kull ranges from brarhycvpludism in the Siberians 
utid Peruvians to extreme dolichorephalisin in the Eskimo. 
1883 K. Blind in Acmteniy Mar. 17 190/] Hru«.hykephalism 
in Asia Minor. 187a tr. Ftguier's Hum. Rate lntrod. *.s A 
short cranium is styled brarhycephalou*. 1871 Darwin Dc*c. 
Man I. 1. iv, 148 Short men incline mrreto brachycepli.ily, 

Braokygrapky (bwki giAii). Also 7 -gru- 
phle, and vuiron.) 7 broohyo-, 7-8 braohi-. 
[a. F. brae hy graphic, f. Gr. Bpaxu-r short 4-7^01/11 a 
writing.] The art or practice of writing with 
abbreviations or with abbreviated characters; short- 
hand, stenography. Also attrib. Obs. except as 
a designation oi certain old systems ol shorthand, 
esp. that of Gurney (see quot. 1778'. 

1390 P. Bale (title) The art of lirnchygrnphle, that in, to 
write as fs*t as n man speaketh treatably. s6oo Namik 
Summer's Last W. in Iiazl. Doiist. V ill. 41 If 1 wist there 
were any such knavery, or Peter Bali* brachygraphy. 1667 
K. Chamsehlaynk St. Gt. Brit . 1. in. x. 11741- 226 Therein 
are taught. .Calligraphy, Brachigraphy or Shorthand, etc. 
*778 I. Guhni.y Brackygr. PrcL 1 Brachygraphy .. is ex- 
tremely antient, (for we read of its being practised in the 
Roman Senate . 1884 Leeds Merc. Wkly. Suppt. 15 Nov. 
8/3 The system of brachygraphy in which the contents of 
the volume were shrouded. 

1696 tr. Hobbes* F.lem. Philos. (18391316 The brachygraphy 
of the analytics, and on art .. of registering with brevity . . 
the inventions of geometricians, nig tr. Paucirollut' 
Rerum Mem. II. x 334 These Curiosities are the Brachi- 
graphy or Short-hand of Ait. , 

BnokrfVApktr, a shorthand writer ; Braohj- 
grs'pkio, -aa, of or pertaining to brachygraphy. 

1633 T. Adams Comm, a Pet. i. 9 By bracbygraphiual 
characters they will take a sermon verbatim. 1634 Gk\ ton 
Rest. Motes 1 . 8 <R.) He asked the brachygrapher, whether 
he or rote the notes of that sermon. 178a Gent l Mag. Lit. 
2x9 Memoirs of the most eminent brachygraphem. 

Braokylogy (brftki ldd^i). Also 7 braohil-, 
8 braohyology. [ad. Gr. BpaxvKoyia, in med.L. 
brachiologia, C fip&xfi* ikort 4 -Ao<yia speech : see 
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-loot. Cf. F. brackylogie] Conciseness of epee ch, 
laconism ; corner. a condensed expression. 

198 * Putts mu am Eng. Poesfe (Arb.) see Hradiiologa, or 
the (Tutted comma.) «6aj Cocks* AM, Brachitogies, short 
speeches. 1716 M. Da visa in A then. Britan. 1 1 . To Reader 
a Iv. In the l’oefs Brachyntegy.Aliquisque malo Aiic usus 
in illo. *866 Elucott On 9 Thru. Hi. v A simple and 
intelligible brachylogy. r68s-j ScKArr in H meg's EneycL 
Ret. JCnowl. 111 . sai>3 DeKtssch specifies hrachylogy as 
characteristic of its {the Talmnd*s1 stylo. 

Braohyuoiu. -ourous (br®ki,(i*Tas\ a. 
Zooi [f. znod.L. orachyura, \f. Gr. fiyagb-r short 
+ vbpk tail f + -ouh.] Pertaining to the Braekyurot 
one of the three tribes of Decapod Crustacea, dis- 
tinguished bv the non-development of the abdo* 
men or 'tail, including the crab and its congeners. 

sflat Ktaav & Sr. EniomoL xlvili. IV. 46s Drachyurous 
Decapod Crustacea. iIm fs Todd Cycl. A mat 4 Phy s. 
IV. ivse/a In all other . . Brachyourous Decapods vet ob- 
served, a real metamorphosis takes place. 1877 Huxley 
A mat Inv. Am. vli. 37 p The Spiders stand in somewhat tha 
same relation to (lie Scorpions, as the brachyurous to the 
macrurons Crustacea. 

So Bracfeyu'ral, otrral a., Br&ohyn'rasi, 
-ou a ran adj. and sb. [cf. *al 1 , -an ] 

185s Dana Crust. 1. 33 Not consistent with the Brachyuml 
type. 1I77 Huxley A mat. Inv. An. vl. The Anomuruo 
condition passes into that of the young Hrachyuran. 

Bracing (brfi'tiiji, vbl. sb. 1 [f. Brack g.l] 

1 . Tire action of embracing (obs.), girding, bind- 
ing tightly, lacing up, strengthening : see the verb. 

*536 J Dellkndkn Cron. Scot. (x8ax> 11 . «) Anc devil} in 
foriue of woman, .quhilk. .tistit him. be voluptuous braising, 
to hir plesoure. 01631 Donne Serm. Ixxvii. 770a, The 
Broking & beating of our Drums in the Pulpit. i«6 Miss 
Mirroso Village Ser. 11. <i86j 377 Oh the lacing, the brac- 
ing .the bonneting, the veiling. >836 F kouuk /fist. Eng. I. 
78 The moral sinew of the F.nglisli must have been strong 
indeed when it admitted of such stringent bracinp. 

2 . An appliance or arrangement for tying, fas- 
tening, supporting, or strengthening, lit. and fig. 

1I49W, Fit/ok MAUt Whitaker* I Dis/ut. 5 The Roman syna- 
gogue . . hath need continually of new supports and bracings, 
list Times 7 Oct., There were bracing* on the top of tne 
girders, which would have the efTect of steadying them. 
16I3 Law Times Re/. XLIX. 139/1 The standards were not 
secured by any ties or bracings of any kind. 

8 . allrib. (or ?the ppl. <!.), as in bracing-girdle, 
-ro/e\ braotng-ohain, a chain used to bi..d together 
the sides of n wagon l tearing a heavy load. 

s 95a H uloet, Tlracy nge syTd\e t snbcimgnln/n. 18*7 Steu art 
Planter's G. 1 1838) sqj Fixing or loosening the bracing- ropes. 

t Bracing, vbl. sb * Obs. Also 6 braaing. [f. 
Bit ack v 34 + -inu l .] The action of assuming a bold 
or defiant attitude. In phrase facing and bracing. 

1461 Caxton Reynard 115 Whiche wyth crete facing and 
bracyng opnrei.se the poure peple. 1941 K. Barnes IV As. 
(1573)390/1 My Lordes, leue of your fasing and your brasing : 
for our Lord, .will at length not bee out faced. 1971 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. xii. 5. 39 Their importunate facing and 
bracing in wuordas iorig. iurprobo verbomm jaciantia). 

Bracing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO*.] That 
braces, girds, etc. Now used chiefly of the air or 
climate ; formerly of tonic medicines. 

1790 Ruttv in J 'hit. Trans. LI. 476 A powerful, .bracing 
. . medicine, itei Keats Isabel xx iv, With belt and spur and 
bracing huntsman s dress, 1690 Mrs. Stowe Uncte Tom 
xv. isg The cold of a more bracing climate. 1871 Napheys 
Prev. St Cure DCs . 1. v. 154 Dry beat is bracing. 

Hence Bra*olngljr adv., in a bracing manner, &o 
as to brace, lrrolsgstis, bracing quality. 

1674 Eixacombk in Church Belts 15 Sept. < 1883I bo8/x The 
bolls had better be put in bracingly, that is, not perpen- 
dicularly. 1676 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 341 (The Engndinel has 
what may be termed a graduated scale of bracingness. 

Brack (brak), sb . 1 Also 2*3 brace ( Ormi), 
6 Sc. brek, 6-7 braoke, 6 >8 brak. See Bkkck. 
[Two formations: (1) in Ormin a. ON. brak ( — 
OK. gebrmc. OS. gibrak) creaking noise, f. OTeut. 
brekan to break : cf. L. fragor , I. stem of fiangb-e. 
(3) In later use, a parallel form to Break sb., f. 
Biikax vb.] 

I. ME., from ON. brak. 

■f* 1 . Noise, ontcry. Obs. 

c iaoo Ormin 1178 Shep iss all unnikabefull . .ft make V* itt 
nan mikell brace. I hid. xt86 Jesu (.'rut . . toe hildili) wi|*- 
hutenn brace, patt matin hinim band. 1913 Douglas dEneis 
xtii vi. 83 For all the brek and stcrage that hes bene. 

II. mod., f. Brkak v. Cf. Bhkak sb ., Hkkck. 

+ 2 . A breaking, breach, rupture. Still Sc. 

1943 Raynalp Ityrth Man. 11. vi. 1 1634' 130 Heale tins brack 
andwound by sowing both sides of it together again, a 1990 
in Hakluyt Fey. 111 . 1. 81 They beat thesnyd bulwarke unit 
a all in such wise, that they made greet bracks, aids 9 
Fothekbv Atheom. Pref. 6 To repaire all (he ruines and 
seiierall bracks of it. 1669 WoauuuK Syst.Agrtc. (x68i; 339 
A Brack, or Brack, a gap in a Hedge, 
t b. fig. A rupture, quarrel. Obs. 

1600 Hol .ano Livy xxv, xxix. 570 Hippocrates and Kpi- 
cides. .made the brack, ft were the troublers and disturbers 
of this peace. 1608 Chapman Byron's Cons/ir. Plays 1873 
II. 336 That can mend The brack betwixt us. 

3 . A flaw in cloth. Also fig. (Now chiefly dial.) 
fine Palsoe. 300/a Brake in clothe, rent re tu re. 1 tom Art 

6 Earn. FI, vL ft 1 Over-stretching them upon |he Tenter, 
and then stopping with Flocks such Bracks as shall be made. 
tf97 Lyly Knphnes lArb.) 33 The finest veluet (hath] his 
bracke. 169ft Feati.y Clovis Mysf. Ixix, 888 The needle' fils 
not up the ora eke or rent. 1840 Browning Sordetle v. 400 


“27 . 

tfM Chapman Qifyss. xvil 349 A cord, that would not «8p 
Foi*knot» and brack* about the mouth of iL 1644 Dtoav 
Bat, Bodies lied. (16981 14 Many bracks and short ends 
whMt cannot be spun into an even piece. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bmm ft* Se/v. 79 1 he leant brack of body cannot be broken 
a pieces, because 'tis already the least. 

T 5 . Breach, breaking, violation. Sc. 


A broken piece, fragment, atom. Obs. 
Chapman Qtfytt. xvil 349 A cord, that would 1 


reach, breaking, violation. 
rsbyl. Strathbogie Roc. in He 


iM Presbyt. Strathbogie Roc. in Hessey Sunday <x88o) 
ssyThe said day A. C. . . was dslaitit for brak of £abha<h, 
t8. Break of continuity, ‘ fault’ in mining, dial. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet S li. After crossing of Pees, 
Tees, Braks, Jumbles, or what other disorder may happen 
that the vein cannot be easily mads out. 

+ 7 . * A stripe of uncultivated ground, between 
two shots or plots of land.’ (Jamieson.) Cf. 
Break sb. is. Sc. 

1 6. A sudden breaking out of water ; a sudden 
heavy fall of rain; a flood when the ice breaks; 
a quantity of snow, earth, or debris shooting from 
a hill. Sc. 

t Brack, sbP Obs. rare . [prob. identical with 
prcc. : cf. connexion of L. riipes with mmpirt to 
break, and Brkak sb. 1 A cliff, crag, or rock. 

c 1930 Hickscomer in Haxl. Dodsl. I. 185 Thrown in a 
raft, and so about borne On rocks or bracks for to run. 
stgB Florio, Brioche , crags, cliffs, or brackes in hills. 
Br&ok, sbA [f. Ger. bracken to examine or sort 


goods. Cf. Brack Bbaukkk. 
official sorting of goods or pro^ 
the principal Baltic ports. 

1734 Treaty Rug. f Russ, in Magens In 
The Brack shall be equitably estabushed. 


ack Brackkr. 1 The system of 
of goods or produce in vogue at 
tltic ports. 

r. b Russ, in Magens Insurances II. 59a 


I he Brack shall be equitably established. 

t Brack, sb* Obs. [App. a shortened form of 

Bracken.! - Bracken 1 . 

saSs Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 40 A full depe valeye . . set 
with bocis and brackys on cuery syde hangynu owte. 1607 
Drayton A y incourt 183 They fed on Fearne & brack. 1679 
Kvei yn Terra ^1776) 36 Vegetables abounding in fixed Saiti 
. .as PeaM-haulm, Bracks. 

tBraok, sbfi Obs. rare- 1 . [? ad. F. braque, 
brague , breeching for cannon.] ? Breeching for 
cannon ; or perh. - Bracket sb. 3. 

i6ss K. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea 313 Our hatches upon our 
bolts, our brackes in our deckes and gunner rooiue. 

Brack, a. and sbfi Also 6 brak, braoke. 
[prob. (as a nautical word) a. Dn. brak brackish 
(whence Ger. brackwasser brackish water) ; identi- 
fied by Franck with MDu. brak worthless.] 

A. adj. Salt, briny, brackish. T Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEueis v. xiii. 38 ?et ( a pour) the dclr wyno 
furth in fludis brak [L. salsos jtuctus . 1786 tr. S/arr man's 
Fay. I. 355 The Brak rivers have got this appellation from 
the quality of their waters, which are brackish or saltish. 
*•* 7.5 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXV. 117 Living upon beef and 
brack water. 

t B. sb. Salt water, brine ; the sea. Obs. (Only in 


Drayton, and apparently not in general use then, 
as the gloss * salt water 1 is given in the margin.) 

1991 Drayton in Farr's S. P. (1845) I. 133 Dra^a their fat 
carkosM through the foaraie bracke. x6a7 — Agincourt z8j 
The Sunnc . . Shall with the Fishes shortly diue the Brack. 

Brack (bnek), v. [ad. Ger. bracken to sort 
or inspect goods, f. brack * inferior goods, refuse '.] 
traits. To sort or select (goods, produce, etc.) (at 


carkasM through the toamie 
The Sunnc . . Shall with the 

Brack (brsek), v. j 
or inspect goods, f. brack 
Irons. To sort or select 


the Baltic ports'). Cf. Brack sb .» Buackkk. 
Hence Bracked ppl. a. 

1898 Homans Cyct.Comm. 1343 All flax and hemp shipped 
from Memel must be bracked or assorted by sworn selectors. 
1883 Scotsman 30 July 7/S Tallow, bracked, about 51s. 

Brack(e, obs. form of Brake, JJuach ; and Sc. 
pa. t. of Brkak v. 

+ Bracked,///, a. Obs. In 7 brack t. [f. Brack 
Having a brack pr flaw (in texture). 

1611 J. Davies Muses Sacr. (1877) 77 A feate Kmbroderer 
that hath a piece of Velvet brackt t'embroder on. 

Braoken 1 (bnek'n). Also 4-9 breken, 5 
brakan, braoon, (7 braking), 8 braohen (Sc.), 
8-9 breokan (Sc.}, breokon (north, dial.). [ME. 
(northern) broken, app. representing an ON. 
Hrakni % whence Sw. broken, Da. bregne 'fern* (I 
and. by corruption, Teel, burhni ‘common fern'.) 

The alleged OE. braces wk. fem. is merely a guess of 
Cockayne's \Leeclui. III. 32 5) from the place-uame Braccan- 
heal Bracknell which ntay possibly be from a personal name 
Bracca). It could not, in any case, be the predecessor of 
ME. broken. Cf. Brake sb.'. Brack sb.'.\ 

1 . A fern ; spec, (in modem writers) Pteris aqui • 
Una , the ' Brake '• (In the north all large ferns are 
brackens ; Pteris aquiUna k merely the most con- 
spicuous and best Imowa, from the masses in which 
it grows.) Southern writers often make broken 


collective. Also attnb. , 

c 1309 E. E. A llit. P, B. 1675 Jhou J. most . . byte on )>e 
bent of braken ft trbes. 1483 Calm AngL 40 A Brakan, 
Jttix. i«u Fitsmems. Snrv. 6 b, Vet may lie lawfully .. 
sella all the wode, brome, gorse, fyrs, braken, ferae, boaahea. 
i948Turnkb Homes cf tierbes m 881 ) 38 The commune Fern* 
or brake, which the nort Kerne man col a braoon. sft6) 
Richmond. With ft Inv. (1833) ’*9 Burning brakaos. snsf 
Blithe Eng. Im/rmu Im/r. (16531 **4 Ooss, Broom, Brak- 
ing, &c. 1779 l.iGHTroor Flora Scot (1789)693 Flowering 
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Fem or Osmund Royal : Royal Bracha % Scotis. 1767 Burns 
Halloween xxvx, Among tha.brachena, on tha brae, aiso 
Tammahiu. Gloomy Winter's mom asm . Feathery breckana 
fringe tha rocks. 18x3 Hooo Queen's Wahs 9 1 found thsa 
in tbs braken glen. *878 Black Green Past. iL 13 Withered 
brackens coming up in solitary stalks of groan. 

2 . Ccmb n ns t braokon-bush, a large plant ov 
dump of fern or bracken; braokon-olook, the 
Rose- beetle i Phyllopertha horticola). 


UHCath. Angl. 40 firakanbuake, JUlcariusu,fslketum. 
s88s 0 . Biaithwaitr^n tmon. WsstmrkL vi. 97 Tne bracken- 
dock, or rosa-beatle. 

Hence Bmokazred (brsrk'nd), a., overgrown 
with bracken. 

1884 W^G Smith KUdrrstan lI. 39 Brackened braes and 

^OW. Obs. [ad. GaeL and Ir. breacau, 
f. breac Knotted or chequered.] A tartan plaid worn 
by Highlanders and northern Irishmen. (See 
M. Hickson Ini. 17 th C. I. 257.) 

«6S» Sews Jr. Lorn Conntr. a The Scottish Brackin. dll 
Exam. D. Mac Giltmartin in M. Hickson irel iffhcl 
(18841 1 * *77 Had seen his mother's bracken in the hands or 
the soldiers, slsi Soot vF.M. Perth III. 37 I am as familiar 
with brogues and bracken as if I had worn them myself. 

t Bra okaner. Obs. rare . Also brnkk- [a. OF. 
bracanier ( - mod F. braconnicr , now used in sense 
of poacher) a keeper of hounds, f. bi aeon hound : see 
BitACti.] A servant who attended to the hounds. 

1400 Cax 1 on Eneydos xv. 94 Renny nge houndas went wyth 
the orakkeneve for to be attc the reysynge of the beest. ibid. 
The brackener badde dystourned the herte in to his btiashe. 

Braekssj I bnc k’ni), a. [f. Bracken A + -I >.] 
Abounding in bracken. 

iBm A Cunningham Bums 136/3 The brackeny glens, .of 
the North are more welcome, .than the sunny vales of Italy. 

Braeker (brac kw). [a. Ger. bracker, f. bracken 
to sort goods.] A government inspector or sorter of 
goods at the Baltic jports. See Bhaok sb. 3 and v. 

1734 Treaty Eng. 4 Russ, in Magens Insurances II. 59a 
The Bracken shall be answerable for the Quality of the 
Goods. s8s8 Homans Cyct. Comm. 1635 Linseed.. The year 
of its growth is stamped on the barrel by sworn inspectors 
(brachersi. Ibid. 1703 When a shipment of tallow is made, 
the agent is furnished by the selector \brachert with a sample 
from each cask. 


Bracket (bro ket). Also 6 7 bragget, 7 
braget(t, 8 breoate, brookett. [The earliest form 
bragget appears to be (either directly or through 
¥. braguette ) ad. Sp. bwgueta, dim. of braga 
L brdca, sing, of bracm breeches ; the form bracket 
is a corruption, p«.rh. influenced by It. bracheta , 
dim. of braca L. brdca. 


The Eng. senses are difficult to account for, but may in 
part be based on unrecorded senses of the Sp., It., or Fr. 
words. Prof. Skeat suggests that the 'bracket of archi- 
tecture may have been so called from its resemblance to the 
1 codpiece' of a pair of breeches iSp. bragnota meant both 
'codpiece' and 'bracket''. Further, a name suggested by 
' breeches ' may naturally have been applied to an apparatus 
consisting of two limbs set at an angle, like the ' bracket ' 
of shipbuilding, or to appliances used in pairs, like the 
' brackets' of a crun-carriage. Then, as a bracket of any 
kind was generally used for support, the erroneous etym- 
ology from 1 ^ brachium * arm' or its Romance derivatives 
presented itself, and seems to have affected the development 
of senses. Cf. also OF. bracon and braquant * supporting 
beam 

1. In Building, a piece of stone, wood, or metal 
projecting from a wall, and having a flat upper 
surface wnich serves as a ledge to support a statue, 
the spring of an arch, a beam, shelf, etc. ; usually 
carved or sculptured, and sometimes employed 
merely as a decoration ; under the name of bracket 
arc included the Corbel and the Console. 

198 0 Barkt A tv. B 1099 A Bragget or stale . . in building 
to beans vp the sommer or other part. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Fnrarfs Archil. 136 Modilions . , are a kind of Bragets to 
the Corona. 3707 J. Mortimer Art. Hush. 964 Let your 
Shelves be laid upon Brackets. 1845 Parker Gloss. Archil. 
1 . 6a i8mTusnke Dorn. Archil. IIL eij The angel bracket 
of an oriel window. 

b. A small (usually ornamental) shelf, or set of 
two or three shelves, for the wall of a room. 

1639 Atthor/ MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons In trod. 70 
Hragetts for the drawinge room. 1714 Lend. Gas , No. 5014/3 
Gilt Bracketts, Desks, and Book Cases. 1796 Mis. Calder- 
wrxuj yml. (1884) 75 Above the lintel . . lare] bre cates set 
out for china, itso Jess Corr. II. « You shall have .. a 
bracket for your books. 188s Mechanic ft 735 Brackett 
which are short small shelves may also be fixed to the walL 
o. transf. (? with allusion to Bract.) 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. lii. 14 The little brackets, 
which project beneath each bud and sustain it. 

2 . In Carpentry, Shipbuilding, etc. : A support 
consisting of two pieces of wood or metal joined 
at an angle, or of a single piece bent at an angle. 
Also attnb., as bracket plate. 

thsq Cast. Smith Seaman's Gram. fi. n The brackets are 
little earned knees to support the Galleries, e 1890 Rudisn, 
Navig. (Woale) tuo, Brackets, short crooked timbers, re- 
semullng knees, for support or ornament. The Hair Bracket 
is the boundary of the aft-part of the figure head. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Ednc. IV. 363/s The principal transverse 
frames are made up of . . bracket plates. 

8. One of the two 4 cheeks' or side-pieces of a 
gun-carriage, which support the trunnions of a 
piece of ordnance ; also used of the entire carriage 
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of a gun mounted on board ship or fa * case- 
ment 

tygi Grammes Cyei. Supp . , Cheeks of S mortar.or Bracket# 
. . ue made of strong planks of wood . . they rise on each 
■toe of the mortar, and etrve to keep her at what elevation 
la given her. ctM H, STWAurJaw w ^rCiad. 5 Brackets 
•--transom— fare axle tree. S88* EncyeL Brit Am d. 9) XI. 3*1 
The trail [of gun-carriage] consists of two side brackets. 

- 4 . A metal pipe, usually of ornamental shape, 
projecting from the wall of an apartment, at once 
to support and supply the gas lamps or burners. 

st^er G wilt Archit . « *964 e, The outer arm of the bracket 
. .should be protected on the top by a hanging shade. 

6. One of two marks of the form [ j or (), and 
fa mathematical use also { }, used for enclosing 
a word or number of words, a portion of a mathe- 
matical formula, or the like, so as to separate it 
from the nontext ; fa typography, esp. applied to 

• square brackets ’ (formerly c riled crotchets), the 
■ round brockets 1 being designated ' parentheses \ 
Sometimes improperly applied to the 4 vinculum* 
or horizontal line over tne writing, serving in al- 
gebra the some purpose as brackets ; also to the 

* brace* { used for coupling together two lines of 
writing or printing (cf. Bracket v.); hence brackets 
is used Jig. for 4 the position of being bracketed 
equal, equality*. 

*79© G. Fisher Instruct or (9^. to' *3 [] Bracket* or Croch- 
et-, generally include a Word or Sentence, explanatory of 
what went before. >804 L. Murray Eng. i,ra* w. I. 413 
Crotchets or Brackets ( I serve to enclose a word or sentence, 
which ix to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, 
or a word or sentence which is intended to supply some de- 
ficiency, or to rectify some mistake, dtt Bark. Smith 


which ix to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, 
or a word or sentence which is intended to supply some de- 
ficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 1899 Babk. Smith 
A rith. 4 Algebra (ed. 61 194 A Bracket () or j J , or [ J. 1880 
Br. Goodwin in Jlfacm Mag. No. 346. 477 Sedgwick wax in 
the first bracket.. 1983 Standard is Feb. a/6 On a shorter 
course Kegnanl is not unlikely to earn brackets. 

0 . Comb, and Attrib ., ax braoket-bolt, an iron 
bolt securing a mortar to its brackets ; bracket- 
burner, -light, a gas-brockct; «■ sense 4 ; bracket- 
crab, a crab or windlass designed for attachment 
to a wall or post ; bracket-shelf, a form of bracket 
used as a shelf; bracket-stair, -staircase (sec 
quot.) ; bracket-trail, in Gunnery, a trail com- 
posed of two or more timbers or irons, opposed to 
block trail ; bracket-wise adv , after the manner 
of, or so as to resemble, a bracket. 

1733 Chambers C 'ytl.Supp . s.v. Checks, Bohn cf iron which 
go through both checks, both under and behind the inortar . . 
are called the bracket-bolt*. 1869 C. H. Owen Elcm. Led. 
Artillery (ed. 4) 62 The travelling carriages for siege guns 
had bracket trails, but those now made, .are similar in con- 
struction to the 40- pr. block trail carriage. 1 876 Gwilt 
A re hit. f 2293], Fix ..bracket burners in passages. _ Ibid. 
| 2183 A Bracket Staircase is one which has an opening or 
well.. and is supported by landings and carriages. Ibid. 
In bracket stairs the internal angle of the steps is open to 
the end. 1884 Pall Matt G. 5 Dec. 1 t/a Timbers, .are pushed 
out bracketwinc . . layer above layer. 

Bracket, v. [f prec.] 

1 . tram. To provide with brackets ; to enclose 
(words, expressions, formula;, etc.) within brackets. 

1870 Jkbb Sophocles' Elect . (ed. a) 14/2 Dindorf. .brackets 
the line as spurious. 

2 . To couple or connect (two or more lines oi 
writing, etc.) by means of a brace; esp. so to 
connect two or more names of equal merit in a 
class-list; hence Jig. to mention two persons or 
things together so as to imply that they are equal 
or have something fa common. 

x96i Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 357 We entirely approve of hi* . . 
reluctance to be bracketed with a person of this sort. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cone. <1876) II. ix. 348 It ix^ brackettcd 
with the massacre of Saint Brice. 1869 Daily News 30 Jan. 
Only four times beaten for both prizes, as often bracketed. 

Bracket, variant of Buagqet. 

Bracketed, ///. a. [f. Bracket v. + -ed ] 
Furnished with, or enclosed in, brackets ; coupled 
by a bracket with another name. 

C1865 Cire , Sc. 1. 455/a A bracketed quantity. 1O85 Athe- 
nnum 6 June 729/3 Bracketed sentences or paragraphs. 

Bra cketing, vbl, sb . ff. as prec. + -inoI.J 

1 . The action of furnishing, coupling, uniting, 
with brackets. 

1889 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. ( 1875^214 Byron and Shelley 
. . I protest against the bracketing of the two names. i8p 
Gladstone in Contcmp. Rev. June so The bracketing, in 
which no lees than eight systems will . . be presented to view, 

2 . Arch. A wooden framework or skeleton, con- 
iisting of wooden ribs nailed to the ceiling, joists, 
and battening, for the purpose of supporting a 
cornice, cove, or other moulding. 

t8a* P. Nicholson Prmct. Build, 138 Cove-bracketing is 
the finish of the topof the faces of a room, adjacent to the 
cornice. 1876 Gwilt Archil . 1 2088 Thus the general form 
of the bracketing will be obtained. 

Braokiah (biwkij), a. Also 6 brakkiache, 
braohlsh, 7 braklsh. [f. Brack a. 4 -irh 1 .] 

1 . Of a somewhat salt or saline taste ; partly 
fresh, partly salt. 

1938 Leland It in. VII. 130 The Water is a litlebrakkische. 
1994 Marlowe Did* l U, The southern wind with brackish 


breath. 1799 Mauvdreu. Jeum, ferns, 83 Fresh 
Water he. aul'dit, Uu we found U brackish. *878 H VXLEV 
Pkysiogr. sa8 This sal toess increases until the water becomes 
decidedly braokish, 

2 . Jig, and tremsf, a. Spoilt Ivy mixture, as of 
sea-water with fiesh. b. Nauseous, distasteful. 
0. Nautical (quota. 1867 and 1881). 

*6u Speed ftiet, Gt. Brit. u. vi. (163a) 514 Retaining at 
this day the [EftAUsh] language, .though brackish with the 
mixture of vulgar Irish. sBy Smyth SedloPs Word-bh. 
Introd. 7 The ptihyconrisenesSof the brackish tongue rendtra 
it eminently useful on duty. 1871 Romurrri Dante at Ver. 
lv, The bread . . Seemed brackish, less like com than tares. 
s 99 s §wrnsCyci*Cele*t. 0 bj.( 9 A *)9 Certain brackish rhymes. 

tBrookislL, v. Obs, rare- 1 , [f. Brackish a .] 
Irons. To render brackish. 


[f. Bkaokibh a.] 


*8*7 Hkvwood Dial. Jup. 4 Jo Wks. 1874 VI. *67 O, 
brackish not your waters with your teases. 

BwokiumidB. [f. 08 prec. 4 -HEM.] The 
quality of being salty or brackish ; also fig. 

* 87 * Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 5 The bitter foun- 
tain* Exampeus . . with its brackishnes marreth the sweets 
river Hipants. a 1831 Donne Biathan, 175 Some of those 
acts of ours, .may at the first Test have some of the Brack- 
islines of Sin. *88e Whelbs Jonm. Greece 1. 13 Their Cis- 
terns preserve water (without the least brackishness} always 
sweet. *798 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 694 Spir.tuou* liquors 
. . used to correct the brackish ness of tne water. 

f Br&'okle. Obsr 9 [var. of Brocklk, f. stem of 
OK breean to Break.! (See quot.) 

*7*0 A. J. Eng. Portug. Diet., I'o carry away rubble or 
brack le of an old decayed house. 

Braokman, obs. farm of Brahmin. 


+ Bra’okmard. Obs. exc. J/ist. Also 9broque- 
mard. [a. F. bratjuemart a short broad swoid : 
we Littre] See uuots. ; also attrib. 

1893 Urqunart Rabelais I. xliv. He drew his brack mard 
or horseman's sword. Ibid. With his great brack mard 
sword, laid such load upon those runaways, that. etc. 1874 
BoUTMLLArnufArm. ix. 177 The braaneward, or cutlass 
. . has a straight flat wide blade, that is pointed and very 
sharp at either edge. 

Bracks : see Braxt, Sc., disease of sheep. 

t Bra'okwoort. Obs. rare. [prob. corruption 
of bracket Brag get, with assimilation of the lost 


syllable to Wort 2 .] Used by Harrison to denote 
a portion of wort reserved from a former brewing, 
which, spiced and sweetened, was added to beer to 
promote fermentation and improve the flavour. 

1577 Harrison England 160 This she reserveth by itself 
unto further use. .calling it Brack woort or Charwoort . . She 
addeth to hir brackwoort or charwoort half an ounce of 


arras. 

t Bra’oky, a . 1 Obs. Also 7 braohie. [f. 
Brack sb . 0 4 -yV] » Brackish. 

1993 Drayton Eclog. »v. go Men, Sea-Monsters, swam the 
hracky Flood. *803 Knou.es Hist. Turks (1621) 795 The 
water becometh brachie. 

Eg. 1583 Stanyiiuknt AZneh iv. (ArlO 101 Netted wilh 
Lhcese brackye nouels [L. rumore aware], 

Braoky, a A [f. brack , var. of Brake sb* and 
Brake sb.-; the two being confused ] a. - Brack - 
shy. b. Of the nature of a brake or thicket. 


a s8z8 Sylvester Job Triumph. ( 1620' 945 The brackie bar- 
ren wildemesse. *8s8 Coke Oh Lift. 4 b, A brackie ground 
ix called A licet urn, ubi Jilices crrscunt . 

Bract (braikt). Also braote ; and in L. form 
bractea, pi. braotem, also occas. braote as. 
[ad. L. bractea (formerly used unchanged) a thin 
plate or leaf of metal, gold-leaf ; cf. Fr. b/adJe.] 
1 . Hot. A small modified leaf, or scale, growing 
immediately below the cal) x of a plant, or upon 
the peduncle of a flower. 

1770 Ecus in Phil. Trans. LX. 520 Under this flower-cup 
arc four floral leaves, or bractcm. 1794 Martyr Kems- 
scan's But. xiii. 149 A lateral leaf to each calyx, which Lin- 
naeus calls the . . braote. *807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 32 
The lavenders . . have coloured bractcas. 1839 Lindley 
Introd. Bot. (18481 1. 309 There are . . no exact limits be- 
tween bracts ami common leaves. *884 J. E. T aylor Sagac. 
4 Mar. Plants 103 In the Yew. .some bracts become aborted. 

b. attrib. , as in bract- sheath ; also deriv. Bra ot- 
leaa a. 


1847 Craig, Bradless, without bracts. *870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 415 Carejc prrcox . .bract -sheaths short. 

2 . Zool. A similar appendage found in gome of 
the Hydrozoa. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaneds Cotnp. Anat. 97 Nutritive, gene- 
rative, sod tentacular individuals are generally placed to- 
gether in groups, in such a way that there is one bract to 
a group. 

BraetMl (bro ktiaV , a. [f. L. trade- a Bract 
4 yAl!J Pertaining to, or of the nature of, bi acts. 
1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 523 The flower of the Gordomia 
Lasianthus. .with its calyx mud bracleal leaves. 
BrftOteatft (bwkt*,A), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
bractedtus , f. bractea : see Bract:] A. adj. 

1 . Hat. Having bracts, bearing bracts. 

1849 Lindley Sch. Bot. (1858) v. 57 Flowers in heads or 
dense spikes, bract cate. 1870 Hook kb Stud. Flora aoi 
Whorls many-flowered, axillary, or in leafy bracteate heads. 

2 . Formed of metal beaten thin applied chiefly 
to coins, medals, or ornaments made of thin plates 
of gold or silver, the design being hollow on the 
under side and convex on tne upper. Whence 

B. sb, A bracteate coin or metal ; also attrib. 


sl49 Petrie. Eccl. Archil, /ret, tit Bract antes • . coined 
by the first two propagators of Christianity in Denmark 
and Sweden, imb Athenmun* No. *998. 139/1 Two Danish 
bracteaic ornaments. 1888 Q. Sirhiens Runic Mm. II. 
505 Few of the earlier Braeteat*«ump* can be directly 
connected with 4 classical* prototypes. 

(-rted), a. - Bracteate i. 

189s E. Hamilton Flora Hometep, II. 04 Flowen . . in 
dense . , bracteated cory mbs. 

Bnotld (brrrkud)? ppl. a. [f. Bn act 4 -ed 2.] 
Famished with bracts. *894 in Ooilvic. 

Bgaoti ifom (bne kt*,if/um':, a. [mod. f. L. 
bractea (see atmve) 4 -form ; cf. Fr. bractHfarme\ 
Bract -shaped, bract-like. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora e8o Mentha aguatka . . leaves 
ovate-oblong or cordate, upper bractcifprm. 

Braoteolata (bmektf ^t. bra ktiWt), a. [t 
next. + -ate*.] Furnished with bracteoles. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst . Bot. 86 Calyx x-lobed, sometimes 
hrmcteolate at the base. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 14a 
Sweet Violet, liracteolate irregular Sowers. 

BraoteoU (bme ku'id 1 ). [ad. L. bradeota (also 
used unchanged) a thin leaf of gold, also (mod.) f 
a small bract.] A small bract, a bractlet. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 163 Calyx . . occasionally 
with a bracteolse at the base. 1876 Harlky Mat. AM. 709 
Calyx usually surrounded by three narrow bracteoles. 
Braoteosw (bra;kti>> ^,ii. [f.I- brade-a Bract 
4 -OSK.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bit- 400 Bracteosc — Full of, or with 
conspicuous bracts. 

Braotlftt (bnc-ktlH). [f. Bract 4 -lit.] A 
minute or Meoondary bract. 

1839 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848* I. 310 When the bracts 
are very small they are called bractlet*. 184a Gray Sirnd. 
Bot. V.0880) 14a lfracc lets are bracts of a secondary or ulti- 
mate order. 

Brad (brad). Also 3-6 brod, g brode. [A 
variant of Brod, which in its more general sense 
has retained the older form ; the change of vowel 
is perhaps due to dialect pronunciation.] 

1 . A thin flattish nail of the same thickness 
throughout, but tapering in width, having a small 
4 lip ' on one edge, instead of a head. 

*099 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1 1. 490 1 l&lham, 300 brods). 
C1440 Pros up. Part*. 53 Brode, hcdlesc nayle, claims 
acephatus. c *090 Nominate in Wr.-WOlcker / oc. 797 die 
aculins, a brad. *908 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. dc W. 15311 254 
With moost buystou* broddes of yren nnyled them fast to 
y* sayd tree. 198a Wills if hsv. N. C. (i860) II. 67, xv 
nondert latt brads 6/. 1877 Mokon Meek. Exert. (1703) 
158 Brad, is a Nail to Floor Rooms with. i8e* P. Nichol- 
son Prad. Build, aau Brad, a small nail, having no head 
except on one edge. 183* J. Holland AIommJ. Metals \. 
194 Brads or spikes . . sometimes made nearly a foot in 
length for the shipwright's or builder's use. s88i Mechanic 
f 218 A light liammer with a small face, .for driving brads. 

2. slang, (see quota.) 

tSsa 1. ¥l. Vaux Flash Diet., Brads, halfpence ; al*o 
money in general. 1841 Marry at Poacher vi, 'Have you 
any brads f ' . . 4 What are those 7 '..' Any money, to be sure. * 
Brad, V. [f. prec.] trans. To fasten with brads. 
1794 w * Felton Carriages (i8oi> l.£ The panaels are . . 
hradded on the surfaces of the framtag. s88f Mechanic 
1 626 Each flange can then be bradded in its place, 
t Brad, ppl. a. Obs. [var. oi Biikd, pa. pplc. of 
Bkkde v.*\ Roasted, broiled. 

c 1340 Caw. 4 Cr. Rut. 891 Sumuie baken in bred, aumme 
brad on be glcdez. 

Brad, ot>s. form of Bread, Broad. 

Bradawl (bm? dpi), [app. f. Brad sb. 4 Awl, 
denoting an awl for making holes to insert brads; 
though the ON. bragfi-alr lit. *twirlfag awl a fire- 
drill, suggests a different derivation.] 

A kind of small boring tool, a sprig-bit. 

18M P. Nicholson Pracl. Build. 238 Brad-awl.. is the 
smallest tool used for boring. *88* Mechanic f o8s The 
bradawl varies in . . diameter of the steel shaft from 3^ in. 
to t in. or ^ in. 

f Bra dden, v. Obs. rare-', [app. f. Breed 
v„ or Brood v., in same sense. 

(The Shropsh Gloss has % bradling, brooding, as a hen 
over her chickens*, * brood le. to breed* i= Brood v. % ) ; 
Halliw. has 4 broodle , to cuddle, north.' \ also 'bradow, lo 
spread, to cover*. With the latter cf. Broad, Bkkde v.*)] 
tram. To breed or 4 brood to hatch. 

*893 E. Chiseniiale Catk. Hist. *a An upsurt youngling, 
that windage of a tumult, which being braddened under 
a Toad of France, is become a staring Cockatrlca. 
Braddlmhlng, obs. foim of HitArnoiNa. 
Brade, obs. f. Braid, Bread, Bredk sb., Broad. 
Bradoon, obs. farm of BitinooN. 
tBraflypepEy lbrjc-dipc*.psi),-p6*p«ia. Obs, 
Also 6-7 bradypopsie, 7 bradio-, bradupopnia, 
bradyspepty. [ad. Gr. Bpabvwvpia, f. fipaZv-s slow 
4«^-(t cooking, digestion : cf. Fr. bradyffpsie\ 
Slowness of digestion. (Freq in 17th c.) 

*998 Sylvester Dm Bartas (1621)210 The dog-hunger or 
tbs brad Ypcprie. 1888 K- Holme A rmoury 11. x vIL.419 Bradu- 
pepsia, is when meat is long in digenting. *7*0 T. Fuller 
Phnrm, Extern/, 397 A bitter coliuvies brings Queasiness. . 

BrodTpeftia (-pe-ptiki, a. (it.) [cf.Pcmo.] 
Slow of digestion : also Jig. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist III. xi. R40 For facts, we art 
braaypcptic* to a man, sir. 
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RradypoA. -pus (braediiyd, -w*). [ad. Or. 

Qpa&tituvt, -woo- flow-footed, f. fipaZv-s slow + *ot/« 
foot.] A member of the family of edentate mam- 
mal quadrupeds represented by the Sloth. Hence 
BrodjrpodaX a., pertaining to the bradypods. 

t(u Penny Cycl. 1. 930/3 Both then genera were formerly 
im luded . . under the common name of lloulypuH or Sloth. 
t«u Ibid. XXV. 5 oa/x The bradypodal modifications of the 
jaws. 

BrM (br^i. dial. hre, brl*», brf). Now only Sc. 
and northtm dial. F orms : 4 bro, 4-8 bra, 5-6 (Se.) 
bral, 5 7 bray(e, (6 braue), 6-7 bray, braie, 
6- brae, 8 9 (dial.) brea, breea. [Evidently 
a. ON brA *• OE. bretiv, hrtaw eyeli 1 , OS. brdwa , 
hr Aha, OHO. brdwa (MHG. brA, Ger. braue) eye- 
brow OTeut *br& 7 ud - : cf. Bhow and Brlk. 

'i‘he phonetic history it dear : bro, bra, bme answer to 
ON. brA, u bio, bla , ditto do to bid. The word must have 
)4iKscd through the tense of 4 eye-brow * to 1 brow of a lull \ 
supercitium tcf. OE. lets/till 4 eye hill '-eyebrow); but no 
((notations illustrating the change appear. The Eng. form 
bra hat long been obs., and in tpoken use brae is now exclu- 
sively northern and mainly Scotch, though occurring in 
recent literary Englith.] 

1 . The sleep bank bounding a river valley. Fre- 
quent in the collocation 1 banks and braes \ 

>33 * H. Bmunnk CAran. 310 per to he rayne bigan, and 
flowand bank and bro. 1375 Harbour Bruce iv. 37a Vndcr 
anc bra [thai) thair galay dreuch. 14(3 CatH . Angt. 39 
Bra, ripa 1336 Bum ksnr.s Cron. Sea/. 1811 > f. 935 Orel 
•dauchter was inaid on the bmyit of this rever. 1615 G. 
Sanovs Trav. 99 Slow Nile with low-sunke straames shall 
kcepe his braies. 1791 Burns Banks of Doan (vers. 3) i. Ye 
bunks and braes o' home Doan. 1S03 Words w. Ellen Irutin , 
Upon the braes of Kirtle. 1B55 Whitby Gloss., Breea, the 
brink or bank of a river. 

2 . A steep, a slope, a hill-side. (Called in south 
of England a hill, as in Ludgate or llolbom llill; 
in the north a 'hill * is always a mount or eminence 
with a summit, and with slope* or ' braes ’ on all 
sides of it, as in ' the Calton llill \> 

1403 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxvi. 7 The Scot tin men come 
til a ora. Mg Sticwakt Chron. Scott. IL. 594 Vndcr une 
bra quhair thathocht it to hyde. 1348 Patten Sped. Scot/. 
(Arber Garner 111. 69) The hill (for so they call a Hray). 
xtfoo Fairfax 7 'asso ix. xevi. 17S On that stcepe bray I-ord 
< iiielpho would not than Hazard his folke. 1634 S. Ruther- 
ford Lett. 11869) xli. At the very overgoing of the brae and 
mountain. 17x6 Land. Gaz. No. 5415m The Braes of Mar. 
>799 J- RonaarsoN Agric. Perth *146 I'he farmers . . in the 
breas. iSao Scott Monast. ii, 'I'he steep braes rose abruptly 
over the little glen. x8aa Bewick Mem. 10 A steep but low 
‘brae*. 1830 Prakd Poems (1865) 1. 179, 1 have seen thee 
gaze Upon these kirks and braes. 

3 . Comb., as brae-fare, -head, -side; also, bra^aV 
laird, 4 a proprietor of land on the southern de- 
clivity of the Grampians' (Jamieson) ; brae-man, 
one who lives among the hills; spec, one who 
lives on the southern slopes of the Grampians. 

*799 J- RoBRarsoN Agric. Perth 493 The brea-faces. .are 
better fitted for sheep than cittle. 1818 Scot r Rob Roy 
xwi, He. .took to the brae-side, and became a broken-man. 
1813 — Quentin D. ii, 4 1 am, master * answered the young 
Scot, 4 a braeman’. 1834 H. Miller Sch. 4 Srhnt. 11858) 
5.1s A splendid bonfire blazing from the brae-head. 

Brag (bneg), sb. 1 Also 5-8 bragg(e, 6 braggue. 
[ The etymology of Bhao sb 1 , vb., ad;., and thtir 
mutual relations are uncertain. There arc several 
related words in 16th c. French, braguer 4 to 
Haunt, brave, brag bragucur, bragucrie ; bragani 
4 gay, gallant, braggard, braggadochio-like *, bra- 
garder 1 to brave it, to brag, vaunt bragardise, 
etc. (all in Cotgr.) ; but as these appear so late, 
while some of the Eng. words go back to 1300, 
the latter cannot be referred to a French origin 
(though the later braggart and braggery mayi. 
The words are not in other Romanic langs., and 
their origin has been variously sought in Celtic 
mid In Norse : ace Diez. It is doubtful whether the 
adj. or sb. is the earlier in E g. ; both ap]ienr be- 
fore the vb. The order of senses is also uncertain 
Diez conjectured that the Fr. might be from ON. brak 
4 f reaking noise ' iSw. brak bounce. Da. brag . brakes (Da. 
b»age\ 4 to creak, crack, insolent* r se genre ’ Huldorss. ; 
others have suggested ON. bragr 4 the best, the foremost, 
the boast or toast iof anything) , also 4 poetry’. See Diez, 
Wedgwood, Skeat.l 

1 1 . A loud noise, the bray of a trumpet. (Cf. 
B JAO v. t.) Obs. 

tpj Douglas JRneis ix. viiL 105 Bat than the trumpettis 
wnrlv bkwiiit abounds, Wyth terribill brag of brasin bludy 
soundis. 

2 . Arrogant or lmastful language fin earlier 
examples usually in phrase brag and boast) ; 
boasting, boastful assertion. (Phrase Preach brag, 
common in 16th c. : also used in sense 3.) 

r 1360 Know Thyself in R. R. P. (x86a» 139 Vr bast vr 
brag is zone ouerbide. 1387 Txrvisa Higden Rolls Ser. 
III. 499 [These wordq have 1 * more of brag and of boost. 
c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. 995 His bragge ononis boste is lie 
h sic to bid vs. 1313 Douglas Mneis xi. vii. vs; With 
brag and bast [ v.r. broik and boLst) or wapynnis, he Me 
doiih awayt. 1948 Uoali., etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 
51 Not makyng vauntea and braggues of their weorkes. 
1348 Hai 1. (‘Aron. <1809' 199 Melune . . and diuerse other 
tou nes, yelded and turned at a proude crake, or a French* 


bragge, without stroke striken. tieo Shaks. A. V. L. v. R. 
34 Cesars Thrasonical! bragge of I came, taw, and ouer- 
coS| a. >983 Richardson Gramditon (1781 IV. 949 My Uncle 
. .Sometimes reminds me of what he calls my former brags. 
*8 ff Mrs. Oli thant Makers Flor . xv. 334 He has thus held 
hilTplace . . not without a certain brag of his strength, 
b. in proverb. 

sM Barnet* fit's A pot. E iv b, Bragge is a good Dog 
stiR, iter Johnson Rambl. No. 197. r 3 When 1 envied the 
finery of any of my neighbours, [my mother] told me that 
4 Brag was a good dog, hut Holdfast was a hotter.' 

1 8. Show, pomp, display ; pompous demeanour 
or carriage. Obs. 

140a Kasyan vi. ccxii. 997 The bragge or pompe of the 
worlds, a 1333 Udall Royster D. <Arn.) 48 Ye must haue 
a portely bragge after your estate. . Vp man with vour head 
and chin. 1377 Holinshed Chron. III. 850/x They were 
ail French in apparcll, yea, and in French vices and brags. 
163a G. Herbert Temple, Content, The brags of life are 
but a nine days wonder. 

4 cosier. That which ix boasted of: the 4 boast'. 
1338 Lkland I tin. II. 59 This [the Fair is] one of the 
Bragges of the Toun. 1634 Mii.tom Comas 745 Beauty is 
nature's brag 

6. A person who brags, a braggart, a boaster. 
1671 J. Wkustkr Metallogr. xv. 933 They [Chymists] are 
nothingbut vain and ignorant brags. 1881 Evans Leicester. 
Gloss. K.D.S. >, Brag, a boaster. 

6. A game at cards, essentially identical with the 
modern game of ' poker'. The name is taken from 
the ‘ brag ’ or challenge given by one of the players 
to the rest to turn up cards equal in value to his. 
See also quotations. Also attrih., as in brag-party. 

>734 Seymour Cotnpl. Gamester 90 I'he main Thing by 
which the second Stake is to be won, is called the Brag, 
which, .gives the Game its Denomination. 1749 H. Wal- 
rtw k Lett. If. Matin 1 1834)1!. exeix. 965 Methodism is more 
fashionable than anything but brag ; the women play very 
deep at both. x8aa F.ncycl. Brit. ».v., A pair of aces is the 
best brag, a pair of kings the next, and so on. 1853 Geo. 
Ki.iot in Cross Life (1885) I. 356 One night we attempted 
4 Brag' or 4 Pocher.* 1839 J. Lang Wand. India 16 Two 
young gentlemen were victimized last night at the brag party. 

b. fig. with a reference to sense 7. To play a 
game of bsag : to try which can impose on or get 
the better of the other by boasting. 

1883 Fortn. Rev. Dec. 895 I'he two countries may be still 
only engaged in a game of brag. 

t Brag, sb.- Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation un- 
known.] A large nail. 

(«37« Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1866' I. xx. 500 York gives 
two unique names 'brags’ and 'scot-nails’ under the year 
i37t.| f >44? York Myst. xxxiv. qs Here are hragges bat 
will noght fuile. 170a T horkshy in Phil. Trans. XXv. 1864 
Brags, or great Iron Nails. 

t Brag, sb.'A Obs. rare. (See quoO 

r 168s J. C01 1 ins Mak. Salt 95 In. .Surrey, their Wheat- 
fields were formerly ninth annoyed with ^iniit or Brag. 

t Brag • broeg\ a. and quasi-n</z/. Obs. Also 
bragge. [See Biiao j^. 1 ] 

1 . Spirited, brisk, lively, mettlesome, valiant. 

01300 Wright’s Lyric P. (1849- 94 That maketh us no 

brag and holde, nnd hiddeth us ben blythe. c 1330 Will. 
Pale me 3048 Best of bis bodi boldest & bra^gest in armes. 
1600 Hoi i.anp Livv xxv. xxxix. 570 e, The Romanes . . 
lustie and brag for their new victnrie, began to make a fray. 
1610 G. Fletcher Christ 1 s Viet, i, The bragge lam I res 
ranne wantoning about. 

2 . Boastful [of). 

ri3*S Siiorf.iiam r in Prede. .That ketheih wordcs bragge. 
iS*o D aus tr. S/eidanes Comm, ny b. They are as bragge 
and as proude as pcrockes. 1633 Guhnai l Chr. in Arm. i. 
(1669)75/1 Not thebraggest Philosopher among the Gentiles. 

3 . quasi W*'. Haughtily, boastfully. 

c 1350 Will Palcme a 5a Sutnmc hat here hern now brag 
scliuld blede or cucn. 01394 P. PI. Crede 706 Hy sr.hu Ido 
nou^t beren hem so bragg. 157a R. H. Lauat eras’ Ghost es 
(15961 41 They vaunted and bare themsclucs very brag on 
their priuiledges. 1379 Spenbfk Shcph. Cal. Keh., Seest 
how brag yond bullock bearcs . . his pricked earesT 

4 . Comb. Brag-brained, head -strong. 

164B Petit. Eastern A sloe. 90 Whirl -crown'd, and bragg- 
braind Opinionists. 

Brag (brwg), V. Also 4 7 bragge, 6 brage, 
braggue, Sc. bralg. [See under Brag jA 1 ] 

1 1 . intr. Of a trumpet : To sound loudly; also, 
to make a loud sound (with a' trumpet); tram. 
to sound (a trumpet). Cf. Brag xiU 1. 

138a Wvclip Josh. vi. 3 Whanne the voyce of the trompe 
. .tii ^ourceeris bragg ith [1388 sownel. t a taoo Morit Arth. 

I. 184 ’J'hane }re Bret ones boldely braggene peire tromppec. 
Ibid. 4108 Urcmly the brethemen bragges in troumppok 

2 . intr. and reft. To vaunt, talk boastfully, boast 
oneself. ( In earlier examples chiefly in conjunction 
with boast.) Const, (on, in, obs.) of about. 

1377 Langi.. P. PI. B. xiii. 981 For-why he bosteth and 
braggeth with many bolde othen. 1343 Hen. VIII Part. 
Speech 94 Dec.. If I see a Man boast and nrag himself, I can- 
not but deem him a Proud Man. c 1643 Howell Lett. 
(i638) II. 389 The fashion of his Face which .. he hath 110 
cause to brag of. 1*47 W. Browns Pn/ex. 1. 995, 1 will no 
more brag in being one of his slaves /17R8 Morgan Algiers 

II. ii. 934 Nor has our [Nation] abundance of Reason to 
brag of its superabundant Regulanty. (786 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ode R. A's x. Wks. 1819 r. 154 Garrick, on whom 
our Nation justly brags. 1838 Gladstone Homer III. 36a 
The disposition of the Trojan chief to brag. 

t b. To swagger, strut, 4 show off. Obs. 
a 1 4 39 Udall Royster A (Arb.) 64 Idle loytrers, brag* 
gyng vp and downe. 1378 T. N. Conq. W. India 40 They 
should . . not thus bragge in other mens land, xgif R. 


H arvry PI Petr, (i860) a8 You shal haue a lame lade, 
bridle and brag it vp and downe Smithfield. 

Jig. sgB8 Shaks* 4. L. L. v. iL 683 She's quick, the child 
brags in her belly alreedie : 'tis yours (i. e. Braggart's]. 

8 . Irons, a. To defy proudly, challenge ; also, 
to bully, threaten. Obs. exc. dial. b. To impose 
upon or overawe bv boasting (mod., perhaps with 
allusion to game or brag). 

1151 Ascham Let. Wks. 1865 1. 11. 937 Two fair castles of 
either side of Rhone. . one bragging the other, m 1333 Rid- 
ley Wks. 113 They will outface, brace, end brag ell men. 
SS84 J. Carmichael Let. in Mite. Wodrow Sec . (1844) 438 
The King, .boasting the poor, and bragging the rich, tea* 
Scott Quentin D . 1, 60 (D.t An artist who might brag all 
Paris. >843 Proc. Berw. Hat. Club II. 58 Amateurs from 
one part or the county . . by challenging or bragging those 
of tne vicinity . . provoked a vigorous competition. iM 
Whyte- Mki.ville Katerjelto xviii. 909 Our old Duke 
wasn’t to be bragged at such a game as that. 

4 . To boast of, vaunt, lav boastful claim to. 

1388 A. Kino Canisius ’ Catech. 994 Na man quha braigs 
confidence and certantie of ye remission of his sinues. 
s6oo S. Nicholson Ace/as/us [1876) 54 Euery stalke Brags 
the sweets blossonies he is blest withall. s6n Siiakr. 
Cvmb. v. iiL 93 He brags his seruice. .**•5 K. IjONG Bar* 
clajs Argents (1636) 389 These which bragge their skill in 
controversies. 1790 Mosison Poems 8a (Jam.) Ye'll brag 
high rank, Or heaps o’ siller. 

6. To declare or assert boastfully, to boast. 
Const, with obj. inf. fobs.) or subord. el. 

1 563-87 Foxb A . 4 m, I II. 878 The very meanest . .bragged 
that they had bathed their hands in the blood of a Lutheran. 
*S>7 * Fletcher Locusts 111. xxviii, That eye, and care. 
Which being blind, and deafe, bragges best to see, ana 
heare. a 1659 Cleveland Rebel S< ot i, No more let Ire- 
land brag her harmless nation Harbours no venom, tqvg 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. iii. I’ll, .brag for aye that I was 
ca'd the Aunt O' our young lady. 1870 Bryant Iliad vm. 
1. 948 Bragged that each of you would bu a match For five- 
score Trojans. 

0 . In the game of Brag (see Brag sb. 6). 

>734 Sbymour ( am pi. Gamester ix The best Cards you 
can have really to brag of are a Pair Royal of Aces. 

t Braga-nce. Obs. rare- 1 . [prob. a. OF. 
*bragance, f. bragtier to Brag ; or ? directly f. 
Brag vAJ Bragging, boasting. 

c X460 Towneley Myst. 99 He can make purveance. With 
bootc and bragance. 

Bragard, -rie, obs. var. of Braggart, -rt. 

Bra get (t, obs. form of Bracket. 
t Braggade. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Brag v. + 
-adk.] Brag; boasting. 

,>7*« Ann. Reg. 40/1 His conversation . . was . . strongly 
tinctured with vanity, brasgadc and impertinence. 

Braggadism : see Braqgaktihm. 
t Braggado'ci&n, a . and sb. Obs. Also bra- 
gadooi&n, -ohian, braggadoooion, -kean, -tian. 
[if. Bragg adoci-o + -an.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a braggadocio, given 
to vaunting. B. sb. « Braggadocio. Hence 
Braggado*oianiam. 

>999 Broughton’s Lett. ii. 10 Thrasonical) liraggadoc- 
cion self-boosting. 1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature 
xi. j| 1. 99 [They] magnifie their skill with braggodokean 
and bumbasted words. 1634 Thaw Comm. Job xxxiii. 5 
To censure Elihu, for a palpable Brugadochian. 17x6 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. Pall. Angl. ao While 
the Romanists were venting their hragadocian Lyes. 1614 
Bi*. Mount agu Gagg Pref. 18 'Lake not this for an enlarge- 
ment or braggadocianisme. 

t Braggado cio, v. Obs. rare-', [f. next.] 
To pride or vaunt (oneself) ; = Bbag v. a. 

a s688 G. Villiers iDk. Bucklim.) Restoration Epil., One 
Who bragadocied still himself upon Being infallible. 

Braggadocio ibragad^ujip), sb. (and a.) 
Also 6 8 braggodoohe, 7 8 bragodocia. brahga- 
doohio, brag ado-, braggadoooio, -ohio, -aier. 
[A name formed from Brag after the analogy of 
Italian augmentatives in - oeehio , - oeeio , given by 
Spenser to his personification of Brag, Vainglory. 

(Formerly also pronounced -kw, which was perhaps 
Spenser’s usage. >1 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. Argt,, Vaine Braggadocchio, get- 
ting Guyons horse, is made the scomc of knighthood trew. 
X. An empty, idle boaster ; a swaggerer. 

1394 Nahhk Unfort. Trent. 13 These, goose -quill Brag* 
gadoches were mere cowards and crauens. 16x8 Raleigh 
Rent . (1644) 233 Whatsoever the Bragadochio, the Spanish 
Ambnssadour saith. 1714 Wentworth Papers <ed. Cart- 
wright) 430 They did Wfb wrong that said he was a brag- 
gadosier. 1739 H. Walpoi.f. Corr. 343 (ed. 3 III. 391 You 
are spies, if you are not bragadoebtos. 183a Carlyle in 
Fraser* s Mag. V. 389 He . . had much of the sycophant, 
alternating with the braggadocio. 

2 . The talk of such a person, empty vaunting. 
0x734 North Exam. Pref. 14 Without a Braggadocio 
this mny be styled a New Work. i8aa Southey Lett. 
(1856) III. 338, I found .. that this was half blunder, half 
braggadocio. >878 H. Smart Play or Pay i. 8 Though his 
assertions might appear all braggadocio, it was not so. 

B. alt rib. or adj . ; and in comb, as brmggadocio- 
Uka adtt. 

1600 J. Lank Tom TeLtroth 196 And makes them brave 
It braggadochlo-Iike. a 16x3 Overbury A Wife, etc. (1638) 
9a A Braggadochio Welshman. 1809 Carlyle in For. Rev. 4 
Coat. Mtsc. III. m [He] evidently writes with great gusto, 
in a lively braggadocio manner. x86a Ainsworth Tower 
Loud. ( 1864) 979 Xlt kept up his braggadocio air and gait. 
Braggsr, obs. variant of B&aooib. 
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wick Trad, Lane. 78 Mid Lent Sunday U likewise called f 
Braggat or Braggot Sunday, from the custom of drinking 
1 mulled or spiced ale on that day. 

Bragget, obs. form or Bracket. 

Bragging (bne-gin), vbi. sb. [f. Bhao v. ♦ 
-ingLJ The action of Bbao v. 

1399 Pot. Poems >1850) I. 401 Ffor braggynge and For 
boitynge. SS 49 Olds Erasm l Par., \ Thru, iu i We came 
not unto you, with bragging and staring. 1604 Meet. Gal - 
la*t» ml Ordin. *4 Such a bragging and a crocking. 1866 
Livingstons yrml. 1x8731 I. v. 128 An ebullition of beer 
bragging. 

Bragging (bnrgiq), ppl. a. [f. Brag v. + 
-ino^T That brags; boast! ul, swaggering etc. 

igje Palsor. 306/a Braggvng, brogue. 1640 Roberts 
Clovis BiH. 140 That uroud bragging Gyant Goliath. 1700 
Dhyden CockQ F. 134 No bragging coxcomb, yet no baffled 
knight, cstig Jane Au&tem Northcxng. A 66 . >833) 11 . xv. 
907 They were.. a forward, bragging, scheming race. 

Braggingly (brsegigli), ad v. [f. prec. + -ly®.] 

In a bragging manner; boastfully, ostentatiously. 

sap Covkrpale Fmttf. Let*, v. Wk*. I. 398 Not lordly 
ana braggingly. «6S6 Trapp Comm. Luke xviii. ta He 
braggingly made a g.ft of that which he was bound to pay. 
Braggle, -lng. rare var. of Brogole, -inu. 
iraglail (bnegles\ a . [f. Bbao sb.' 4-lkbs.] 
Without brag or vain boast. 

1606 SfiAKM. Tr. 4 r Cr. v. ix. s Yet bragloKse let it be. 
tBrfcgly (biwgli), adv. Ohs. [f. Bbao a. + 
-LY 54 .! Ostentatiously, briskly, nimbly. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. Scent not thilke same Haw- 
thorne studde. How brngly it begins to hudde t a 1717 Pah- 
nf.li. Poet. IVk*. 11833) ao The faeries bragly foot the floor. 

Bragman, obs. var. of Brahmin. 

Bragodooia, obs. form of Hhaooadooto. 
fBra'goes. Obs. rare. Corruption of Hiiauokt. 

160$ MarSton Patch Court, v. i, Good ale,perrya, bragocs, 
syder. .was the true auncient British and Troyan drinks. 
Bra-goose, 1 erroneous f. Brant-goose. 

1749 T. Short in Thompson Ann. Iq/fuc/taa 26. 
Bragout, ? brag-out : see Bbao v. 

199a Grkknk Def. Conny-catch. Wks. (Groa.) XT. 80 He 
pronounst his wordes like a bragout, and helde up his head 
like a Malt-horsc. /hid. 74 All the.se Nouelties doth this 
pipned Bragout boast on. 

Bragwort, -wud. Sc. var. of Braooet. 
Brahm, Brahma (bram, bra'ma}. Also 
BraJune. [ad. Skr. Brahma , masc., Brahma , 
neut., nom. of Brahman.] a. The supreme God 
of post-Vedic Hindu mythology, b. In the laler 
pantheistic systems, the Divine reality, of which 
the entire universe of matter and mind is only a 
manifestation. Hence Bra*hmahood, the state 
of Brahma ; absorption into the divine essence. 

1785 Wilkins tr. B hag vat viii. 55 Brahm U that which is 
supreme and without corruption. 18*7 Cole brook k Mite. 
Ess. (1837) I. 339 While a man sleeps without dreaming, 
his soul is with Brnhme. 1840 H. H. Wilson Vishnu 
Pttriina 284 Sages who are the sons of BrahmA, or Hrah- 
mans. z86a F. Hall Re/ut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 104 When 
the soul . . becomes convinced, that . . itself is Brahma . . it 
escapes from farther vicissitude, and realizes BrahmahoocL 

Brahma, shortened f. Brahmapootra. 
Brahman, etc. ; see Brahmin, etc. 
Brahmapootra (brfimap/J-tra). [Attrib. use 
of the name of the river.] A variety of domestic 
fowl, said to have been first brought from Lakhira- 
pur, on the River Brahmaputra, in 1 846 ; now 
usually abbreviated ns Brahma. 

( 1851 in Wright Bk. Poultry 11885 24s The only question 
is whether they are Grey Sh&nghaes or Brahmapootras. 
1885 Wright Bk. Poultry 968 The most common error . . is 
that of confounding the Brulima type with the Cochin. 

Brahmio (brSmik\ a. [f. Skr. brahma , com- 
bining form of brahman (see Brahm') + -ic.1 Per- 
taining to the Indian society known as the Brah*»:o 
Som&j, or to the older one called Brahma Sabha. 

158a Calcutta Rev. XVII. xvii, The foundation of the 
Brahmic creed is identical with that of the Dcistn;. 1889 
Echo 9 Oct., Accepting what is now called the Brahmic 
covenant. 

Brahmin, Brahman (brSmin, -min'). 
Points: 5-7 bragman, 6 bramane, 7-9 brach- 
man(e, -min, 7 braokmau, braman, -men, 
•mine, -miny, 8-9 bram in, 8- brahmin, 9 brah- 
man. [ad. Skr. brahmana , f. brahman praise, 
worship ; some of the older Eng. forms were de- 
rived from or influenced by the Greek spelling 
fipaxpaoo t (pi.), L. brachmdni , -es, and med L. 
corruptions ; the form Brahmin , a corruption of 
the Indian vernacular pronunciation, is still all 
but universal in popular use ; during the present 
century Orientalists nave adopted the more correct 
Brahman , which (often written Brdhman or BrAh- 
man) is employed by most writers on India. 
(Usually with capital ».)] 

A member of the highest or priestly caste among 
the Hindus. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. v. 70 Other pople which* ben callyd 
..bragman which* ben fayrer than they to fore named. 
*888 Eoem Treat. Now Ina, . fArb.) 17 Their Priestes (called 
Bromine). 199 Hakluyt Vov. II. t. i)> The Brsunanes 
which are their priests, 1634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. 50 An 
ancient Bnunlny, a devout Wretch. 169* Bwlwkr An thro - 


BBAHHX8M. 

pomet ill. 66 The Rramines of Agra mark themselves In the 
Forehead. 1696 Blount Glossogr., Brockmans , a sect of 
Philosophers in India. 1676 Deydkn A urengz. m. i, Take 
the preaching Brachman hence. 1684 Burnkt Th, Earth 
111. iu. 17 The modern I ndia 11 philosophers, the reliques of the 
old bragroans. 1711 Pope Temple r. 100 And Brachman*, 
deep in desert woods rever'd, ifli Han wav 7 Vwr.< 

II. xv. i. 4 6 note. He was fond of the brachmins or indian 
priests. 1899-41 1 iiiRLWALi. Greece liv. (L. ) A whole commu- 
nity of Brahmins may have preserved the purity of their 
blood. 184a Prichard A at. Nut. Man 163 Aryavarta was 
the Holy 1 And of the Brahmans. 

*>.A 

slag Hyson Juan xm. Ixxxiii, Thirty-three Of highest 
caste— the Brahmins of the ton. 1899 O. W. Holmes Elite 
V. L Title, The Brahmin caste of New England. 

O. attrib as in Brahman-stayer ; also Brahmin 
beads, the corrugated seeds of Eheoearpus, used 
by the Brahmins and others as necklaces: Brah- 
min ox (cf. Brahminee 0.), a humped variety of 
the oz ; f Brahmin-pope, a chief htahmui {obs.). 

1619 Purchas Pilgr.t Deter India , All men, and the Kina 
himaelfe, adore the Bremen -Pope. 1847 Carpenter Root 
6 969 The Zebu or Brahmin Ox. 1698 r armed t Mag, Jan. 
10 There were also some other crosses, .between the Brah- 
min and our own native races. 1856 M uik Sanskr. Text* I. 
161 The city had been robbed of its glory by those Brah- 
man-slayers. 

Hence Brahmaahood (brS m&nhud), the rank or 
position of a Brahmin. 

1840 H. H. Wilson Vishnu Puntna 405 Who . . obtained 
Bralitnanhood through devotion. 1866 Reader 17 Mar. 969 
The issue of such marriage being admissible to the Br&h- 
roanhood in the aeventh generation. 

Brahmin*# (br&minf ), sb. Also brahm ini. 
[a. Skr. brdkma<jt t fern, of brahmana Brahmin.] 
A female Brahmin. 

1794 Sir W. Jones Inst of Menu x. 66 Begotten by a 
S'udra on a HrAhmeni. 1898 Bevkmiixik Hist. India 11 . 
iv. i. n A Brahmini' or female Btulinun. 18.. Sia A. C. 
Lvali. Song, in N.tjrQ. a6 Feb. <1887 87 My mother was a 
Brahmanee. 

Brahxninee (bra-minf ), a. Also Braohmany, 
Brahmany, Brahmlny, Braminy. [f. Brahmin, 
prob. after anal, of native Indian derivatives like 
Bengalee {Bengali), ctc.l Pertaining to the Brah- 
min caste ; appropriated to the Brahmins. Brah - 
minet bull — Brahmin ox ; Be ahmince duck , the 
Casarca rutila ; Brahmtnee Jig-tree , the 4 Banyan * 
{ Ficus Indica\\ Brah mi nee kite , the Haliastur 
Indicus (Balfour Cycl. India I. 497, where the 


spelling is Brahmany). 
i8iiMRB.r 


Sherwood Henry 4 Bearer 30 Under the shade 
of a Bratnince fig-tree, c 1813 — Stories CM. Catech. x. 73 
No answer ..was made .. excepting by the pigeons and 
brahminee kites. 189a Marry at King s Own xlii. He . . 
took away a Brachmany . .girl. 1884 Alarm. Mag No. 993. 
303 Everywhere we see the inevitable Brnhminy kite. 1885 
Lady Bkashky The Trades 99 The cattle . . feediua peace- 
fully beside Brahminee bulls. 


ally beside Urahminee bulls. 

Srahminio, -nutnio (brnmPnik, -ime nik), 0. 
[f. Brahmin + -10.I Pertaining to the Brahmins. 

186a Max MOllkr Chips 118^7) I. 225 The earlier systems 
of Hrahmanic philosophy. 1869 Murdoch Atosheim’s Lccl. 
Hist. 716 note , The corruption of the Hrahminic religion. 

Brahxni*&loal, -ma-nical, a. Also 9 Brah- 
menioal, Bramlnioal. [f. as prec. + -tOAL.] - ni tjc. 

1809 Wilkord Sacr. Isles in Asiat. Res. IX. 71 Many 
HrAhmenical families. Max MUi.li h in Eraser's Mag. 

Apr. 448 The Brahman ical body of religious doctrines. 1883 
Seeley Expant Eng. 268 'Hie brahminical period comes to 
an end. 

Brahml’iiioide, -nuunioide. [f. Brahmin 
•f-ciDK.] a. One who has killed a Brahmin, 
b. The act of killing a Brahmin. 

1811 W. Ward Hitt. Hindoos (1817 96 If the husband lie 
a bramhiiiucide. *® 3 « B- Hodgson in Asiat. Res. XX. 127 
That enumeration is aa follows: 1. .hrahinanicide. 187a 
Moniicm Wiluams Skr. Did. 69a BrahmahatyA .. Brah- 
monicide. 

BnJuttiniia, -maniixn (brainini/m, -mdn- 
iz’m). [f. Brahmin + -18M.] The principles and 
practice of the Brahmins. 

1816 G. S. Fabkr Orig. Pagan Idol . I. 86, I shall In 
future use the terms Buddhism and Brahmenhin. 

M aurice Re Hg. World 1. ii. u86i > 54 H induo patriots . . have 
dreamed of bringing back the first state of Bruhminisnu 
1877 tr. Tieldt Hist. Rehg. 118 The Vedic religion gives 
birth to BriUunanism. 

Hence Brahmlnist, -manist; Brahmlniatloa.; 
BrahminiM v. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 194 The doctrine 
of a succession of worlds Is held no less decidedly by the 
Buddhists then by the Brahmenists. 186a R. Paiterson 
Ess. Hitt. ♦ Art 497 The Bnthminised Tamul race in the 
south. 1899 Monies Williams Relig. Thought in lad. it 
49 They proceeded to Brahmanixc the popular songs of 
the people. s886 AT. V. Forum Mar. 49 Sometimes this 
Brafiministic baptism was performed by the bonk of a sacred 
river. 

Brahmism (bra miz’m). Also bramlam. [f. 

Brahm + -ism.] 

t a. The religion of Brahma. Ohs. b. The 
(enets of the Indian society called Brahma Sabha, 
or of the more recently founded Brahmo Somaj. 
In the last sense also P 


*8*3 Month. Rev. LXXI.178 The Bnunism of the Hindoos. 
189a J. Mullens ( title 1 Vedantism, BrAhmuim, and Christi- 
anity examined and compared. 1889 Balvour Cycl. Itsdia 
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L 438 Brahmoism lias carried on 
Uistitution and usages of caste. 

Brai, variant ot laajl, Urate. 

Braid (br£d), sb. Forma : 1 brmgd-, br£d-, 
brdd-, (1-2 sebmd, gebresd), 3-6 breid(e, 4-5 
broyd(e, 4-6 brayd(e, braids, 5-6 bride, 6 
(bray), 6-7 bra ado, 7 (bredd), 4- braid. [Partly 
OE \.bnegd* «ON .brag 6 neut.:— OTeot ,br%gdo~m, 
f. air. vb. * bregdan, bragd (see Braid ?. ), and 
partly aphet. form of OE. gebregd, f. bregdan to 
Braid. All the icnses are closely paralleled by 
those of ON. bt ag 6 , which may possibly to some 
extent have Influenced the Eng. word. Tnc archaic 
Brede sb.A used in modern poetry (in sense 4) began 
as a mere orthographical variant ol braid {bread*).] 
I. Sodden movement 

+ 1 . A sudden or brisk movement ; a start, jerk ; 
a twist, wrench, strain. Ohs. [cf. Braid v.* I. J 

r « — — .ne winterg* woorpnewodra 


gebregd.] ism R. Glouc. m per wee moiiy a strong braid, 
so bet ribbes >re pe geaint brcli of Corioeus. 0 tgo* Carter 
M . 7189 Sampson . . gaue a braid Iv.r. braid] se fen and 
fast, pat all be bandea of him brait. c xaBg Chaucer L . G. 
W. **66 Sene wayliih and ache makith many* a breyde. 

1 How Good w(/ if taught Dam. in Babees BA. (18 68; 

" "" “ 

: with a 

, , J 384 The 

woman, .gave • braid with her head. 

f b. A sudden assault or onset, an attack. Obs. 
safe II am pole Pr. Cottsc. 1995 Ilk man . . Aght to drede 

^ bitter dedes brayde. c S4J0 Syr Gener. ^.15 Of that 
tide Abel was war. That the baner of Perse hare. 1965 
Golding Ovid's Met. xm. (1993) To have Ulisses ever 
as companion at the braid, stag Holland A men. Marcel. 
xviii. u. 106 Wliithcr in that doubt full braid they were 
driven. 

c. An aim to strike, the launching of a blow ; 
sometimes a blow. 

Ic 1450 AW 4 Hermit 364 in Haxl. E. P. P. (1864) 96 
The frere. .gate the coppe sycn a breyd, That well nyb of 
i)ede. 1 gil Douglas /Etuis xiil Prol. 147 Syne to me 
wyth his cTub he maid ane braid. (Still in this sense in 
mod Scotch ] 

t d. Jig. An outburst of passion, envy, or anger ; 
a freak, a whim. Obs. 

a 1450 Knt. de la TourhMto 54 Thei . . fytithe ayenst.. 
the braydes of the fyre of lecherye. c 1900 New Notbroune 
mm 9 f\ III. 18 His irotis brayde Wyll 


not be joyed, tgn Moan Confut. Tindate Wks. 449/a 
He bringeth . . onely a rashe maliciouM frantike braide. 
1540 Hyioe Vive/ tnstr. Ckr. Worn. (159a) U iv, You 
women.. weene to gouvenie . . nations with the braids of 
your Htomackca. 

1 2 irons f [Cf. ON. auga-bragO ‘twinkling of 
an eye', moment.] A moment, short space of 
time. In the phrases at, in a braid the meaning 
varies between 1 and 1. Obs. 

a ijm Cursor M. 1679a pe tober theif him gmf amt tier, 
end blamed him a-braid. *13*9 B.S. A Hit. P. B. 339 Vche 
best at a brayde (hy)ez1 per hym best fykes. a >400 Can. 
My tt. (1841)331 He wylle byn here within a brayde. (1430 
Syr Try am. 78 'Owt upon the, thefe 1* ache aeyda in that 
brayde. 199a Chester PL (1847) II. 153 Now goe we forthe 
all in a bread*, stfgy Tbapv Comm, yob xliL 16 For a short 
braid of adversity. 

IL A trick, deception. 

1 8 . An adroit turn ; a trick or snbtflty. (Cf. 
Braid v . 1 II.; ON. bregttask to change unex- 
pectedly, disappoint, deceive; OE. brmgd-bogo a 
deceitful bow ; also K. tour a * turn,' a trick). Obs. 

[c 930 Linditf. Gosh. Matt. xiil. aa gebregda* (San wlenca 
underdelfes bait word.] a 1000 Thorpe* Laws 1. 160 ( Bos w.) 
He hit dyde butan brede Iv.r. brade] and bigpwice. C 1030 
Bestiary 67a iu O.E. Misc. at Dis elp he retaen on atalle ; 
and tus atbrestod Sis huntes braid. 1330 R. Bkunmk 
CkroH. 164 Full still* away he went, bet was a theues 
braid. 1570 Rkokohor Songs (1848) 60 Beware, good 
maides, Of all such braydes. 

III. Plait. 

4 Anythiug plaited, interwoven, or entwined; 
esp. A plait of human hair. In 19th c. sometimes 
applied to the flat bands of hair, worn at one time 
by ladies over the side of the face, as in early 
portraits of Queen Victoria. 

mo Palsgm. soo's Braydes of a womans heer, tresses. 
1984 Golding Justine 54 (R.) [Alexander] cutte the wrethes 
[of the Gordian knot] a sonder with a sworde, and. .found 
the ends of the knotted wythin the braides. 1740 Somkrvillb 
Hebbinol iii. (1740' 163 Her plaited Hair behind her in a 
Brede Hung careless. 1834 M. Scott Crttiee Midge (1859) 
*7* Her hair plaited in three distinct braids that hung 
down her back. 1864 Sec. Sc. Ren. The hair is dooe up m 
a braid at the beck. s88p Tbollomi Belton Est. L 11 Wear- 
ing on her brow thin braids of false hair. 

b. Since the i 7 th c. the variant Burns has 
been used poetically in the sense of 4 plait and 
modem writers also use braid in the transferred 
and vague senses, mentioned under Blums jM 3. 

[its) Milton Divorce vl Wks. (1831! 33 Hi* aQk'n 
breades untwine, and slip their knots. 1807 Dayton Ess. 
Georg.. Virg. (1711 > I. aoi A curious Brede of Needle-work.] 
%fm 1. Philips Cyder 11807) 88 And pussies the beholder's 
eye That views the wat’ry braid, e sham K. White Com* 
tempt 71 Well watch, in eva’s etheraal braid. ct8t8 
Herer To ft airbed \ Most I love thine [the hairbe]I*s1anire 
braid. tSgS Bryant Ages xxvi, All Mended, like the rain- 
bow's radiant braid. 


in Hast. E. P. P. 


§• A string or band with which the hair fs con- 
hnetfor entwined. 

iSfltf Gascoigne Steele Gt. Epil. ra But curie their lockes 
with bodkins and with braids. 1834 Milton Comas 863 la 
twiatsd braids of lilies knitting The loose train of thy 
amber-dropping hair, tray Pore Sappho 4 P. 63 Nor 
braids of gold the varied trasses bind, xno Colksjdge 
DusflsJfe, My Jet black hair in jmarlybraids. s8si 
ScotT Jock 0 * Haneld. iii, A chair of gold ye sail not lack 
Nor braid to bind your hair. 1830 Tennyson Daydream 
8a Jet-black hair, .streaming from a braid of pearl. 

0. mod. A woven fabric of silken, woollen, 
cotton, gold or silver thread in the form of a band, 
used for trimming or binding articU a of dress. 

1708 Phillies, Braid , a small Lace, a Chain, or Edging. 
s8w Ladief Treasury 9 Morning dress . . trimmed in pattern 
with Made mohair braid. x86a Beck Draper's Diet . Braid 
. . not properly solely applicable to the fillet or binding 
which the name now represents. 

b. A narrow flat band woven of linen thread, 
with an open-work border on each side, used to 
form the outline of the pattern in point-lace work. 
Honiton braids : bi aids intended for use in making 
Honiton lace. 

ri I74 Cassette Househ. Guide 1. 22$ The materials re- 
quired will be . . several yards of point lace braid. 1886 
Daily AVnu 17 May 3/6 Honiton braids are dull of sale. 

7 . Comb, as braid-oomb, * a back comb ior a 
lady's hair.* 

t Braid (brFkl), a. (or ppl. «.) Obs. rarer'. [Of 
doubtful meaning and origin ; perh. short for 
braided in some sense ; cf. OE. bregden , deceitful, 
also Huai die a.] I Deceitful. 

1601 Shark. All’s Well iv. ii. 73 Since Frenchmen are so 
braide, Marry that will. 1 Hue and die a Maid. 

Braid vWd), r.i Pa. t. and pple. braided. 
Forms : 1 bregdan, (bnegdan), brddan, 3 bre- 
den, 3-4 breide(n, 4*5 breyde, 4-6 brayd(e, 
(5 brede, 5-7 brade, 8 dial, breead), 5- braid. 
Pa. t . 1 brand, brfed, pi. brugdon, brtidon, 3 
brssid, breod, pi. brudden, 3-4 breid(e, 4 brede, 
4-5 breyde, 4-6 brald(e, brayd(e, g-6 brayed, 
brayde d, 7 bred, bradde, 4- braided. Pa. pple. 
x brogden, brddsn, 3-3 broiden, 4 brayden, 
brawden, browden, 4-6 broyden, 5 brait, -ed, 
brnyded, 7 breaded, 8- braided, dial, breed. 
[Com. Tcut. : OE. bregdan (pa. t. b/rrtd. brugdon, 
pple. brogderi) - US. bregdan (MDu Sreiden , Du. 
breien), UHG. brettan [MHG. bretten), ON. bregpa 
OTeut Hregd-an 1 extended from *breg>), with 
root-meaning ‘ to pull quickly hither and thither, 
to move suddenly to and fro '. In OE. the g of the 
root was often omitted, with lengthening of the 
vowel {brA/an, tried, brtidon, briden), but the diph- 
thongal form (1 breyde , etc.) prevailed in ME. The 
pa. pple. had in 13- 15th c. the form broyden, in 
14-iOth browden , sometimes in 1 4-1 5th c. braw- 
den ; the phonetic history of which presents some 
difficulties. By 1400 the original strong pa. t was 
displaced by the weak brayded, which in the 15th c. 
had also extended to the pa. pple., though browden 
continued in Sc. at least till 1600. From the strong 
forms of the pa. pple. appear to have arisen the 
newer synonymous weak verbs Broid, Browd, 
Brawde q.v. ; see Also Broi deb, brtnoder, brawder. ] 

1. To make a sudden jerky movement (origin- 
ally off or away to one side>. 

tl. trans. To make a sudden movement with 
(the hand, foot, etc.) ; to brandish (a spear) ; to 
deal (a blow). In OE. const, with instrumental 
case, afterwards treated as simple object. Obs. 

a 1000 Beowulf 1033 P»r -mnndum brugdoiL c 130* 
K. Alis. 7373 On a stede wel ydyght : He ryt his spere 
braydyng. c 93*3 Coer de L. 411 Another atroke he hym 
brayde. £-1490 Hknryson Mot. Fab. 75 The Wolfe braid 
foorth his fute, the Man his hand, r agog .Dunbar in 
Maitland Poems 5 (Jam.) 1 waU na laager beir on brydil, 
boc braid up my heio. 

1 2 . To draw (a sword, knife, etc.). (Const, orig. 
with instrumental case as in 1 ; cf. ON. bregSa 
sverdi ; but in later OE. app. regarded as an appli- 
cation of sense 3.) Obs. 

Ifieowutt^ Ic ky wmpne ybfgd.l * 1000 Battle of 
Malden 163 Byrhtnoo brad bill of scaeoe. c laps Lav. 
13960 Heo breoden ut ]>c mexes. 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. 
999 pe envenomed knyfe out braid. & gmf Edward a wound*. 
c 149* Hknryson Mot. Fab. 30 Out of Ms b reate ane bill 
can he* braid, risen Ft Ion Sense Rokeby in Bell Aw. 
Ballads (1857) Hee nrayded out bys brand*. 

1 8 . To jerk, snatch, wrench, fling, etc., with a 
sudden effort ; freq. with up, down , out. Obs. 

nieoo Battle ef Malden 134 Se. ,bned of fen beome 
btodigne gar. rise* Trin. CoL fjfom. Sxj lch triste hat 
he.. will* of Ms worses grune mid* fcybxdiden. 1097 R. 
Glouc. aa A gret ok he wolde bfektejrdoun, as it a emal 
)arda were. £1384 Chavces ft. ffhsno 1678 Out* hys 
trump* of golde he brayde . .and set it to his mouth, twh 
Wteuv Ps. xxiv. [no,] 15 Re achal braide awey my feet 
fh> the snare [138a he BhaTpullen upl 0 14*0 Octouian 461 
And breyde away with hard roan The grypes wynge. 

+ b. Naut, To braid up {the sails). Obs. 

e 1400 Destr. Trey 1949 [He] braid vp a brode aaile, hade 


brethe at' his will*, gisy Catt. Smith Ssamrnfe dwn. h. 
40 Brad* VP close all them saUea. 
f 4 . To deliver with a briak action. Obs. 
e 1319 A*. £. A Hit. P. A. 711 Burns* her baraex vnto 
hym brayde. r tjfe Gem. f Gr. Knt. >377 He.. brayde 
brohely pe belt tope borne sduen. 

+ 5 . mtr. To start, usually out of sleep or a 
swoon; to awake; also to start or bunt into motion; 
to rush, spring, or dart ; Jig to start (* out of one's 


wit*) ; also used ref!, in same sense. Obs. 

ctdsa Lav. 16434 Walwain braid to sweorder 
Have lob ss8s Of his slop a-non he brayd. c 
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Ferumb. 00)9 For angre ache braid hure wel ne) wed. 

Cmaucics Frank tin’s T. 990 ffor verray wo out of 
his wit he breyde. <*1440 Generyar ir 165 Right aodenly he 
brayded and he wooke. c 1490 Hknryson Mot. Fab. so 
They braded ouer the bent, As fire off flint. 1913 Douglas 
/Hue is 1. IL ji Forth at the ilk port wyndt* braid in a 
rowt. lies PhUotus cxxix, Quhat is the mater.. Quhat 
garrih yow braid f 

t b. Irons. To rouse, startle. Obs. rare. 
rips R. R. A Hit. P. A. 1169 pat brathe out of my drem 
me brayde. 

1 6 . intr. To break forth abruptly into speech ; 
to burst into a cry. Obs. 

c xoeo Gut Aloe 878 (Gr.) Wop ahofon, hleoSrum bru&don. 
c 1400 Yivaine 4 Gaw. aorta 1 ne lyon . . brayded als he find 
bene wode. 0 >947 Eabl Surrey /Eneid iv. 476 And fourth 
in rage at last thus gan she brayde. 

t b. trams To ejaculate, burst out with. Obs. 
1980 Iatigh Armorte 166 His irefull hart straight braided 
out wrotbful wordoi. 

II. To change suddenly or abruptly. 

+ 7 . intr. To make a change. Const, with instru- 
mental case (cf. ON. bregOa btli, tibldum, to change 
one's abode, strike tents). Only in OE. 

a 1000 CadmoHS Exodus ass (Gr.) Brudon feldbunum 
[etihey struck their tents]. 

+ 8. intr. To change in colour or appearance. 
In OE. with instrumental case (or on - into). Obs. 
Cf. Braided b. 

a xooo Salomon 4 Sat. 150 (Gr.) Noefre life thes sylllce 
bteuuni bre&daft. a 1000 Guthlac 889 \Gr.» Brugdon eft 
uwyrgdo wmrlogan on wyrmes bleo c 1430 l.vna. Boekas 
111 i. (1554) 69 b, With thy giftes who that hath to done 
Of chaungeft braideth offer than the Mone. — Min. Poems 
94 All worldly clung braidith upon tyme. 
t 8. reft. To assume an appearance, act a part. 
c saog Lay. 6667 pe king hine braid [t‘ XS73 breidj sate 
elite pcah hit seon weore. 

f 10 . intr. To braid of. formerly after, on : to 
take after, resemble, be like. Still dial. [Cf. ON. 
bregdr einum til tins .] 

c ism Lay. 6895 Wel he braids 1075 dude*! on deade efter 
bin aldcrcn. <*1430 Lyog. Boekas 111. xxi. 93 b, Which 
froward monster .. Braydeth on Hidra. cx 909 Dunn a r 
Duct, in Ashing 13 Sum Bchamis to a.sk, an braidis of mv. 

1 69s Ray H. C. Was., lire id qf. Brade qf, to be like in con- 
dition* : ' Ye breid of the miller’s dog ; ye lick your mouth 
or the poke be ope*. 1864 Atkinkon Whitby Clots, iv., 

' You breead o' me, you don’t like noiic ’. 

III. To pull a thread to and fro, Intertwine. 
[A Common Teutonic sense.] 

11 . trams. To twist in and out, intertwine, inter- 
weave, plait ; to embroider ; to make (a garland, 
cord, fabric) by intertwining, twisting, or plaiting. 
(Now in ordinary Eng. only poet, or dial, except as 
applied to the hair, in which use it appeaia to be 
now interpreted as ‘to arrange in braids\) 

c sooo Alfric Gram , xxviil 85. 176 Plecto. ic brede net. 
0 10) Ancr. R. 236 For pine., he breidefl Jks crune of 
bliss*, a 1*90 Owt 4 Night. 64s Mi nest. . is broiden al 
abut*, a 1300 Cursor M. xoo8 Wit blis and beild broiden best. 
1393 Gowica Conf. HI. 937 They taughten him a lace to 
braid*. 1930 Palogr. 471/1, I broyde hear*, or a lace, or 
such* lyke. Je tortUle , Brayde your hear* up. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 111. iii. 475 They are Plaited and Breaded in 
the same Twine. 1793 Hogarth Anal. Beauty v. sB Part 
of the hair of their heads, braided together from behind. 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1830) six The rich 
golden hair partly braided. 1883 G. C. Davie* NerfoUe 
Breads nxiL 249 They [the nets for eel-sets] are braided 
or made in the winter. 1884 Harped s Mag. J uly 303/1 She 
• .wove rag carpets, .braided rugs, etc 
b. transf. To * thread the mazes * of the dance ; 
to cross and recross. 

1813 Scott Trierm. in. xxi, When the whirlwind's gusts 
are wheeling, Ours it is the dance to braid. 1879 B. 
Taylob Faust xxL I. x8x Here winds away, and in a uuu- 
dr ed di vided veins the valley braids. 

TV. [Mod. f. Braid sb. 5 and 6.1 

12 . tram. To bind or confine (the hair) with a 
braid or ribbon, or something equivalent. (Re- 
tained by modem poets from braid the hair in 
sense 1 1 , but applied in another sense.) 

1793 Southey Triumph Wem. 31 With roseate wreaths 
they maid the glossy nair. s8ie Scott Lady qf L. tu. v, 
Yet ne’er again to braid her hair The virgin snood did Alice 
wear. 1813 — Rokeby in. xxviii, A weary lot is tMne, fair 
maid. .To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 

18 . trans. &. Tp ornament or trim with braid, 
b. To outline (a design for point-lace work) by 
meani of braid (see Buaid sb. 6 b>. e* To manu- 
facture braid ; to weave (material) into braid (sec 
also Braider, Braidh^-hacmne). 

1848 Miss Yongb Abbey CM. xu *3* You have been six 
mooths braiding that frock. 1874 Cassette Househ. Guide 
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bbaib. 

tBriid, # * 0 *r. [Prob. aphetic f. Abu aid v *, 
Upbraid ; but as ON. was used In this 

meaning, it may perhaps be a tense of Braid vA] 
trans. To upbraid, reproach, 
r « 38 » Body ft Soul *57 in Map's Poem* (1841) 343 Thou 
..me thus breufot of inyu un-nap. r 1440 Promp. Porn. 


Per. 1. 1. 03 TwouUTbraid yourself loo near for nie to tell it. 

Braid, v- 9 [App. a dial, corruption of Beak v:-, 
by confusing brayed, braid, braided \ Given by 
Forby and II alii well as East Anglian. Not in 
Bailev, nor Johnson ; taken app. from Haiti well 
into Webster and other recent Diets.] trans. To 
intermit ; * to mingle by rubbing In some fluid or 
■oft substance \ 

1893 mats Yng. Uomwives 31 The plain old-fashioned 
starch.. U braided up with cold water. I but. 118 Braid a 
teaspoonful of flour with a little of the cream. 

Braid, obs. and fee. f. Broad. 

Braid, obs. f. Bread and Bhsdr breadth. 

Braidtd (brfi dftd), ppl. a. [wk. pa. pple. of 
Braid vA] In some senses of the vb.: a. Plaited, 
woven, entwined ; fig. tangled, intricate, as a dance, 
fb. Braided ivates: goods that have changed 
colonr, tamislied, faded. Obs. c. Embroidered ; 
fig. rippled, as water by the wind. d. Trimmed 
with braid, as * a braided coat 1 {mod.). 

1404 Fabyan vii. ccxxiv. 951 For that tyme clerke* vsed 
busslicd and bray ded bed y%. tggg M ahs von Sco. Viltanie 1. 
iii. 18$ To yeekl hin braided ware a quicker sale, sflju 
ft a TAKbR Vtud. A HHot. Jer. 183 They may the better help 
to vend such braided wares. 1710 Stf.ki.k Tat Ur *45 Fa 
Bracelets of braided Hair. 17a! Bailey, Braided, faded, 
that hath lost its colour. 1741 Collins Ode Poet. Char. 
48 In braided dance their murmurs join'd. 1798 Johnson 
Idler No. 13 F8 She has boxes filled with, .braided shoes. 
i§ia Hymun Ch. liar. 1. Ixxxi, With braided tresses bound- 
ing o'er the green. i8ei Shelley Prvmeth. Unb. 1. 860 
1'hat planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided 
pinions. 184B Thackeray I 'entity Fair xxviii, A braided 
frock-coat and duck trowserx. 186a Tknnvson Mourner 
10 The swamp. .With mom and braided marish-pipe. 1885 
( minty Mag. XXIX. 501, 1 sought .. the place Of the 
wind-braided waters. 

Braider 1 (bw»-dai). [f. Braid v 1 * -er. 1 ] 

a. One who makes or applies braids, b. A 
part of a sewing machine, used for stitching braid 
on cloth. O. A braiding-machine. 

1866 Tomlinson Cycl. Useful Arts III. 6** Subsidiary 
pieces of apparatus, .the hemmer, the binder, the braider. 
1874 Knioht A user, Meek. Did. I. 335 The uses of flat 
braiders most in use are those braiding 33 and 6$ strands. 

t Brai’der . 2 Obs. [f. Braid r. 2 ] An upbraider. 

iSS> Hu lout, Brayder or caster in teeth with a good 
turne past. 

t Brmi'die, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Braid sb. 3 + 
-IE, -Y*.l Deceitful. Hence Brai dieneaa. 

axfleo MoNrcoMEHiE Poems (18*1) 54 Sir, I have sein 
them Ixuth, In braidieness & lye aback Escape. 

Braiding 1 (birMirj), vbl. sbA [f. Braid zl 1 ] 

1 . a. The action ot plaiting, embroidering, etc. ; 
also the action of making or applying braid, b. 
Braids collectively. O. Braided work ; tram/. 
embroidery ; alsoy^y. 

c 1440 Promp. Part*. 49 Iircdynge of lacys or ©her lyke, 
laantacia, nee t to , conn echo. 1340 Hyrdk Vived Instr. 
Chr. Worn. 1. ix. (K.) Let not the outward apporell of 
women bee decked with the brayding of hir baire. 183s J. 
Wilson in Blachw. Mag. XXIX. *88 Some delicate braid- 
ings.. along the calm of the Great Blue Sea of Heaven. 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxiii, A gentleman enveloped 
in imistachioa, whiskers, fur collars, and braiding. 

2 . Braiding-machine, one for weaving braid. 

1874 Knight Amer. Meek. Diet. 1 . 355 Braiding-machines 

are made of all sizes. 

t Brai ding, vbl. sb .2 Obs. [f. Braid vX] Up- 
braiding. 

155s Hu lost, Braiding or costing in tenth. 

Braidiam (br^diz'm). Med. [f. the surname 
Braid.] The process of producing sleep or trance 
by causing the patient's attention to be intensely 
concentrated on some visual object ; this process, 
which had long been practised under the name of 
Mkskerism, was first scientifically applied, and its 
effects accounted for, by Dr. James Braid in 184a. 

(Braid's own name for the process was Hvn«onBM, which 
is still the one most frequent in scientific use ; the popular 


term Mesmerism is not employed by medical writers, as it 
is understood to imply on explanation of the phenomena 
differing from that of Droid.) 

s88a Baotian in Quoin’s Diet. Med. T39 Braidism cer- 
tainly deserves more attention than it has received, /bid. 
073 The too ready adoption of hypnosis or Braidism may do 
ham rather than good 

Brats, [a. F. brat resin, also a compound used 
for calking ships. Cf. Brat vA] (See qnot.) 

xflyt Daily Nmm is May, A material for insulating tele- 
graphic wires named 4 bnue’. .which was a preparation of 

Braie.Braik : see Brae, Be ate. Bra ks, Break. 
Brail sb* Alio 5 -* brayl(e, -U(e, 7 


brain, brails, [a. OF. brail, earlier hw'i/>L 
brittle 'breech-girdle, waist-belt for keeping 
up the breeches , form brScm breeches; hence 
girdle, cincture, in other senses ; in sense j braiei 
occurs in Wuce.J 

1. pi. Mnall ropes fastened to the edges of sails 
to truss them up before furling. 

. a 1490 Pilgrims Sca-Voy. 33 In Stacie** Rome{t%bjS 38 
Y hows I trussa I halt In the brayles I tfiav Cast. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. v. w The Brales are small ropes issued 
thorow Blockes. .with them we furls or forthell our sailes 
acrostic. 1760 p Falconks Ski/wr , 11. 087 The sailors., 
man the enfolding brails. s8flfl Norris A. Vidal HI. 094 
Catch hold of those brails, and haul on them when I tell you. 

b. ? A rope attached to a fishing net lor a similar 
purpose. 

*88j Fisheries Exhib. Cafal. 105 Minnow gangs, brails, 
gangtngs, used in various sea fisheries. t« Arsott in 
Glasgow Weekly Her. 14 July 8/1 Some [of the fislij. .wade 
their way between the brail and the net. 

2 . A girdle used to coniine a hawk's wings. 

ltd Sebright Hawking 13 The brail, .is a thong of soft 

leather with a slit . along the middle. 1875 4 Stonehenge ' 
Hrit. Sports 1. iv. i. f 6. 995 When first hooding her, the brail 
should be used. 

8. pL The feathers about a hawk's rump ; also 
a Hr ib. . as in brail/eat hers. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Aviii b, The same federis ye shall 
call the brayles or the brayle lederis. 1075 Turhkrv. Bk. 
Falcon rie 378 AH the brayles and *mal fetners of the trayne. 
1611 Cores., Brayent, feathers about a hawkes fundameut, 
called by our Faulconcrs the hraylc. 

Brail, sb.* [ad. V. hr die in same sense: see 
Littre.] In the American timber trade : A number 
of logs held together by ropes and booms, forming 
part of a raft. 

. *879 Lumberman's Cos. 1 Oct. This part of the Slough 
is wide and deep, and is used lor coupling up the strings 
into brails and rafts. 

Brail ibr£l), V. Also 7 braile, brale. [f. 

Brail sb *J trans. 

1 . To haul up (the sails) by menns of the brails. 


My Lord Essex did Brail up his Foresail. 176a 
Ski/wr. 11. *6 4 Brail up the mizen quick !* the Master 
cries. 1634 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863)93 The irigate 
hauled down (he jib and broiled up the spanker. 

2 . To confine (a hawk's wings) with a brail 
1643 ParabUs on Times 9 Not content to braile and clip | 
their whig* oncly. 1808 Sebright Hawking 13 He should 
be carried on the fist, .with his wing broiled. 

Brailed, ///. a. [f. pnre. +-kd.] 
a. Confined by a brail (said of a hawk's wings), 
b. Brailed worm : perh. a ringed worm p from ex- 
tender! sense of OK. braiei giirile ; see Brail jA‘] 
1496 Bk. St. Albans , Fysshynge 26 In May the grene 
wonue : a lytyll hreylcd worme. a 1633 G. Daniel Idyll 
on G. Herbert 5 My long-brail'd Pincoiw. .1 cannot spread. 

Brain (br^n), sb. Forma: 1 brssgen (bre?n), 
brmgn, brasen, 3 brazen, broine, yG brayn(e, 
4-7 braine, 5-6 brane, 3- brain. [OE. brsegen 
* LG. brdgtn, Du. and Frig, brein (not found in 
HG., Scand., or Goth.) OTeut. type *bragtto{m), 
perh. related to Gr. 0p«xMu* forehead.] 

1 . The convoluted mass of nervous substance con- 
tained in the skull of nian and other vertebrates. 
By some earlier scientific writers restricted to the 
anterior portion (in Latin cerebrum) as opposed to 
the posterior portion (Bra inlet, cerebellum ) ; but 
this distinction is now expressed by the Lat. words, 
which have been adopted in scientific use, and brain 
in technical os well as in popular language includes 
the entire organ ; it is also applied by extension 
to the analogous but less developed organs of 
invertebrate animals. 

Id 16th c. it became usual to employ the pL Instead of 
the ring, when mere cerebral substance, and not a definite 
organic structure, was meant ; this usage still continues : 
we say 1 a dish of brains ', 1 a disease of the brain '. 

f xooo A&S. Ps. vii. 16 On his brmgn aatige his unriht. 
riooo Sax. Ltechd. I. 358 Bares bnegen xesoden . . ealle 
sar hyt geUfiegaF a xioo Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker Vac. 303 
Cerebrum, brnxen. c xao$ Lav. 1468 His blod and his brain 
fo XR 7 S brajenl ba weoren to-dasete. XR97 K. Glouc. 446 
Kyng Henry f» ■ayn, and gottes, and even ybured were At 
Rcynys in Normondye. 1393 Gowkh Coh/. 1 1 . 176 The wit 
ana re son . . Is in the celles or the brain, r 1460 Town* ley 
Myst . 309 (MAtx.) Lo here a crowne of thorne, to perche 
his brane within. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Biifj, Rewnnle 
you re hawke with the Hrayne And the necke. 1978 Ban- 
ister Hist. Man v. 78 The quadruplicatioo of Dura mater 
. . tyeth betwette the brayne and Cerebellum. 1398 Shako. 
Merry fV. ill. ▼. 7 He haue tny braines tone out and but- 
tcr'd. 1653 Walton Angler 179 Pearch .. have In their 
brain a stone. 177a Priestley /net. Eelig. (178a) II. 380 
The power of thinking . .depends. . upon the brain. 1814 ft 
Lardor /mag. Conv. (1846) 460 The power of thinking is 
no more in the brain than in the hair. x88o Huxusv Cray- 
Fisk Hi. 105 A transversely elongated mass of ganglionic 
substance termed the Brain or cerebral ganglion. 

b. Phrases. To dash, knock out a person's brains : 
i. e. by a blow. To biow out (oisy) one's brains : 
to shoot oneself or another in the head. 

,1*9 Sha«. Ttmon t. i. 193 To knocks out on honest 
1 Athenians braines. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Ret. if. vi, Estab- 
lish himself in Bedlam ; begin writing Satanic Poetry; or 
blow out his brain* 1839 Antobiag. Beggnrdmy 93 (He) 


demanded his money, or he would blow out Ms braine. 
1864 Tennyson Boddisea 68 Dash the brains of the Uttia 

t 2 * irons/. Marrow; the pith or heart of the 
growth at the top of a date-palm. Obs. 

ssgs Hvumkt, Brayne, or marrow of the legfe, ktuscnlus. 
i£m Holland PUny I. 386 These fdate-tveraj haue in the 
very head and top, a certain pleasant, .marow, which they 
terme. The braine. 

8. Considered as the centre of sensation, the 
organ of thought, memory, or imagination, (From 
16th c. onwards the pi. has been preferred in 
familiar use and idiomatic phrases, but,, not in 
dignified language, exc. when more than one brain 
is referred to.) 

enm Halt Meid. ij Of braines tumunge fttn heaued 
[schule) aka c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 04 To grate feblo- 
nesse of her brayne. xggft Remed. Sedition jp. 11 h, Full of 
boneti, but voyde of brayne. 1604 James I Counterbl log 
The Nose being the proper Organ and conuoy of the sens* 
of smelling to the braines. 1697 Dryoen Pirg. Georg. IL 
674 Ye mac red muses, with whom Beauty fir’d My Soul f” 

Mnluk'il .n/l mu Unln Inani.’rl Unu.M ■ CuA.Vl.BA. 


of smelling to the braines. 1897 Dryoen Pirg. Georg, il 
674 Ye hoc red mums, with whom Beauty fir’d My Soul b 
ravish’d, and my Brain Inspir’d. 1845 Disraeli Sybil { 1863) 
*75 ' You have a dear twain and a bold spirit ; you have no 
setup lex. .You ought to succeed.’ 187$ Sturm Const. Hist, 
II. 513 Was that plan the conception of any one brain T 
fig. 1844 Kinglake Rot ken ik (1878) 17 The accomplished 
Mysseri. . was in fact the brain of our corps. x86x M. Ar- 
nold Pop. Educ. France Pref. 93 Frenchmen proclaim »• 
Paris to be the brain of Europe. 

b. Phrases. To break oh*.), beat, busy, cudgel, drag, 
puztle one's brains : to exert oneself in thought or 
contrivance. 7 'o crack one's brainfj ) : to render 
oneself insane. 7 o have anything (e.g. music, 
bicycling, any object of ndnri ntion or antipathy) 
on the brain : to be crazy on the subject of. To 
turn one's brain : to n ndcr giddy, hence fig. to 
bewilder, to render vain or imprudent. + A dry 
brain (Shaks.) : a dull or barren brain void of 
thinking power, t A hot brain : an inventive 
fancy. + Boiled brains : hot-headed fellows. 

1530 Palsor. 350 We breake our brayecs for nought. 1577 
Stanyhurst Dsscr. tret, in Holinsked V 1 . 33 To beat Ida 
braines in the curious mmarching of deep myMicrieM. 1609 
Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 38. x6oa — Ham. v. L 63 Cudgel! 
thy braines no more about it. x6xs — hVini. T. ill. iii. 64 : 
iv. iv. 701. 174a Young AY. Tk. vm. 513 An eminence, tho* 
fonuy’d, turns the brain. 1847 Tennyson Prime, iv. 136 
While I dragg’d my brains for such a song. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. 11. in, 1 puxxled my brains about choosing 
my lineu 

4 . fig. Intellectual power, intellect, sense, thought, 
imagination. (From 16th c. often plural.) 

rat Gower Con/. 111 . 4 That is nought for lake of braine. 
1596 Tindalk x Tim. vi. 4 He wasteth his brayne* about* 
questions. 1971 Golding Calvin on Ps. ix. 1a David did 
not vnoii his oun brayn appoint God a dwelling place there. 
16x8 B amove It* s AfoL G tij, Hee that hath any brayne, sees 
hoe is not well in his wittes. 173s Pora Ess. Man n. 47 
Tricks to shew the stretch of human brain. 1763 Churchill 
Candidate (R.) Let thorn who boost the uncommon gift of 
brains 'J be laurel pluck. x86x T. Brown Horn Subs. Ser. 
1. 171 4 Pray, Mr Opie, may 1 ask what you mix your 
colours with r. .* With brains, sir !’ was the gruff reply. 

b. Phrases. + To bear a brain : to be cautious, 
thoughtful, have brains. To suck (or pick) a per* 
son's brains t to elicit and appropriate the results 
of his thought. + Of ’the same brain : in the same 
■train of thought, similarly conceived. (But cf. 0 / 
the same bran.) 

sgsfl Skelton Mmgnyf. 14m, I counsel you, bars a hrayne. 
Egos G. Harvey Pierces Super, xeo Some potestats..will 
by fiuee beara a braine. ififle Br. Hall tnvis. World i. vUL 
Them [tales] and a thousand more of the some brain. S8s8 
Scott Marmiou vl xvi, Eustace, thou bearfct a brain. 

5 . Comb . ; general relations. 

A. attributive : Of the physical brain, as brain- 
ache , - atoms , -chamber, -giddiness, -matter, -soften- 
ing, -symptom ; of the brain as the seat of intelli- 
gence, as brain-chart, -/ancy, -labour, -power, 

xS&s* Lytton Sir. Story It. e8o His crown, with Hi *bnln- 


•brain-labour be. 1878 Hooker ft Ball Morocco 190 By 
their superior *braln-power. 188 % Harped* Mag. June 
isj/x • Brain-softening or degeneration of the spinal oovd. 
S871 M. Collins Mro. ft Merck. 111 . sd. 95a Men who ora 
whe do no ^brainwonc save in summer. 

b. objective and objective-genitive; as brain 
wright sb.; brain-breaking, -fretting, -forging, 
smoking, -spattering, adjs. 


160a Davies Mirum in Mod 7 (D.) The **Brayn-wrights 
skill And wlsdoae Inflnite. • 

O. instrumental and locative: as brmn-begot, 
-bom, -bred, -cracked, -croud, -fevered, spun, 
strong, adjs., also brain-worker sb. ; brainlike adj. 

xeafl FiTi-GEYfRAY Sir F. Drake < i88x) es Joves # braine. 
borne PaUades. cfn Byron C 4 Hot. 11. v( With •brain- 
bom dreams of evil. i6w J. Taylor (Water P.) Who. in. 
iss/a His *braine-bred Daughter, s 697 Bsome Quooad* 
Rxck. in. Wka 1873 111 . 497 , 1 fear Ke’s^brain-crackM, luno. 
tick, rip — North. Loom 1. v Wks. III. ix The Master 
and the man both •baun-cros'd. 1849 Toon CycL Aunt, 


brain. 
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kPhyt. IV. 141/a Cerebral substance. . replaced bjr a "brain- 
like matter. 1^1 J. C. Hark in Phi hi. Mas. 1. 643 * Brain - 
•pun «Vhi ems of metaphysics. 106 ] Dabent Jest 4 Earnest 
(1873' II. 973 True it ia* a* the saw goes, 1 Beirut are btain- 
itronn iM Holbrook Hygiene 0/ Brain 91 A farmer 
may be a "brain-worker. 

6- Special combinations : + brain-being, -brat, 
a creature of the fancy ; brain-box, the skull ; 
t brain-break, a conception that overtasks the 
brain; brain-ease ( « brain box') 1 brain-oell, one 
of the cells forming the tissue of the brain ; brain- 
coral, coral resembling in form the convolutions of 
the brain ; brain-oraok, a craze or crotchet; brain- 
fever, a term for inflammation of the brain, ' and 
also for other fevers, as typhus, with brain com- 

{ Mentions ' {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; brain-lit a., en- 
iffhtened by thought ; brain-shed, the scattering 
or brains ; + brain-squirt, a childish attempt at 
reasoning; brain-stage, the imagination; brain- 
stone ( « brain-coral ) ; brein-triok, a cunning 
device; brain-tunio, a membrane enveloping the 
brain ; brain-worm, a worm infesting the brain ; 
fig. a wriggling disputant Also Brain-pan, 
Brainsick, Brain-wood. 

1639 Fuller Afif. Inj. Innoc. (1840^450 A mere wit-work, 
or "brain-being, without any other real existence. 1630 R. 
H. in J. Taylor (Water P. » Wks. Pref. Verses, One Bacchus 
and some other Venus urges. To blesse their "brain-brat*. 
smi Monmo Anal. ted. 3 1 78 The several Hones of which the 
"Brain-case consists. 1831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. ( 1866) 107 
What would Sir Roger de Coverley be witliout. .his charm- 
ing "brain-cracks? 1831 Marryat P. Simple <1863) 367, I 
had a "brain fever, whicn lasted six or seven days. 1837 
Gen. P. Thompson A ndi Alt . I. xxiii. 83 The subordinates 
have resisted in a way that ended in blood and "brain -shed. 
stfs+G. Goddard in Burton Diary In trod. <i8a8> I. 68 They 
were but bugbears and "brain-squirts. 1645 Milton Colast. 
Wks. <18511 164 This "Brain-worm against all the Laws of 
^Dispute, will needs deal with them hcer. 

+ Brain, a. Obs. [Cf. Brainish.] Furious, mad. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Cr. Kut . 986 If any.. Be so bolde in his 
Mod, Drayn in hys hede. 1513 Douglas ASneis xi. xviL 73 
He walxu brayne in furour bellicall. 1809 J. Skinner 
Collect. Poetry ia6 (Jam.), I wat right weel he was fu' brain. 

Brain (br*»n), v. Also 4-6 brayne, 5-6 brane, 
7 bralne. [f. the sb.] 

1 . Irani. To dash (any one's) brains out ; to 
kill by dashing out the brains. 

138s Wvclik ha. Ixvi. 3 That sleth a beste, as that brayne 
a aogge. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxxvii. 1 >>6 Thcnne 
•hallthey of the towne brayne hem with stones. 1506 
Shark, i Hen. 1 1 V, 11. iii. 24 If I were now by this Rascall, 

I could braine him with his Ladies Fan. 1615 G. Sandy* 
Trav. 45 Hee desperately brained himselfe. 1691 Wood 
At A. Ox oh 1. 31 He was most cruelly murder'd, by being 
brain'd like an Ox. 1884 Tennyson Bechet aoi Me thought 
they would have brain'd me with it, John. 
fig. 1603 Shahs. Meat, for M. v. i. 401 It was the swift ce- 
lcruie of his death. .That brain'd my purpose. 

1 2 . To conceive m the brain. Obs rare. 
idti Shake. Cymb v. iv. 147 Such stufle as Madmen 
Tongue and braine not. 

«f. To iumish with a brnin. 

108s W. Wkedf.n Soc. Law Labor £4 Both the labor and 
capital mu*t be headed, brained, as it were, with thought. 
Hence, Brai'ner, Braining vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 47 Hraynynge, or kyllynge, excere - 
bracio. 184a Dr Quincey Wks. (1863) XIII. 306 Not only 
the stone must be a bouncer, .but it ought to be . . a good 
brainer, viz., splinting-jagged. 

Brained (br*nd), a. [f. Brain sb. + bd *.l Fur- 
nished with a brain or braina. Usually witn adj. 
prefix, as addle -, dry-, dull-, feeble-, hot-, nimble -. 

c 1440 Promp. Part*. 47 Branyd or full of brayne. iga8 
Paynkll Salems Regim . F iv b, Feble brayned foikes. 1610 



hyfi 

VI. xx, A mad-brained goblin for a guide. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. IV. v. 633 The addle-brained Oberstein. 
Bralnge (brfindg), v. Sc, Also braindge, 
bralnge, braenge (brlndg). intr. To force or 
move oneself with clumsy violence. 

1780 Burns To Autd Mare xii, Thou never braing*t, an* 
fctch't, an* fUskh. 

Brainge (brflndg), sb. Sc. Also braindge. [C 
prec] A violent ana clumsy rush or bounce. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 33 (jam.) Baith wi' a bralnge, 
Sprang, hap and standout o er a nettle. 1838 M. Port sous 
Souter Johnny 30 Yell wi a braindge Jerk afT (be Mune. 

Brawian(br£'niJ), a, Obs, or arch. [f. Brain sb. 
+ -1BH*.] Headstrong, passionate. 

1030 Palsor. 307/1 Braynisane. hedy t folUshe,Relfewylled. 
S0oa Shake Ham. iv. i. 11 And, In his brainish apprehen- 
sion, killes The vnseene good old man. 1803 Drayton 
Heroic. Efi Pref., The Works might in troth be Judged 
Bnynish. iho Blackie Alschylus 1. 104 Thy sou . . whom 
unwittingly of life I reft, In a brainish moment. 

Brainless (br<?‘ nies), a. Also 6 brainaless. 
[f. Bhain sb 4- - 1 . 188 .] 

1 . Devoid of brain ; that has had the brain re- 
moved. * pithed \ 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 47 Braynles, incerehrosns, >347 Life 
90 A bps. Canterbury To Kdr. f A very charnell bowse off 
brainslesse unlearned skullcs. z0n Sp 
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vii. xxxvi. (1839) 380 A brainlesse body. 1873 H. Wood 
7 ibspRjF. fi 8791 170 1 no experiments on brainless frogs. 

2 . + a. insane, mentally diseased, imbecile. Obs. 


and paines in the head, and became almost brainlesse. 

b. Foolish, irrational; wanting intelligence, 
thought, or self-control. 

t‘1470 Hors, Shepe , 4 G. (i8aa) at As souldyoun that 
braymes be & wood. 1570 Churchyard Chippes < 1817) 107 
Geoige Carey, 1 haue receyved your braynlesse letter. 1797 
Coleridge Poems (1869) 36 The apostate by the brainless 
rout adored. 1863 Comh. Mag. Feb., To what shifts a 
brainless man is put about. 

Hence Bral nleaaly adv., Brainlessness. 

>010 Healey St. Aug. Citie if God vi. vi. (i6ao) eaa, I 
think no man so brainelessly sottish. Century Mag. 

Nov. 59 A good deal of hard swearing at his brainlessness. 

t Bninlet. Obs. [f. Brain sb. + -lkt, transl. 
L. cerebellum 1 little brain’.] The cerebellum. 

1008 Culpepper A Cole Barthol. Anat. hi. ii. 130 The 
Cerebellum, Brainlet, or petty-brain. a ino Gibbon Ear- 
ner's Guide 1. iv. (1738)35 Cerebellum, or UrainleL 

Brain-pan (br^npaen). arch. [f. Brain sb. 
+ Fan.] That which contains the brain; the 
skull. 

c 1400 Maundkv. xxii. 934 The Brayn Panne of a ded 


1333 Covkrdalb Judg. ix. 53 A woman cast a pece 
of a m^lstone . . and brake hix brune panne. 1711 Steele 


tfo. 167 P 3 To settle my Head and cool my Brain- 

‘1 of a fossil 


Sped. . .. 

pan. 187a Hardwick Trad. Lane. 905 The skull 
elephant . . commonly believed to be the brain-pan of an 
enormous giant 

b. transf (Cf. head, noddle , skull.') 
a 1841 By. Mountacu Acts 4 Mon. (164a) It ix a starve- 
ling conceit of Innovating brain-pans. 

Brainsick (brF'-nsik), a. [f. Brain sb. + Sick.] 

1 . Diseased in the brain or miud ; addlc-hcaded, 
mad, foolish, frantic. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour xiv. ao Nor foies that are 
brayne sik. >349 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 84 
What ye brain-sycke foolcs . . do ye bcleue hym T 1848 
Hunting of Fox 95 Some head-strong brain-sick Sectaries. 
1733 Swift Legion Club Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 206 A queer Brain- 
sick bruic, they call a peer. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 
591 litis man, at once unprincipled and brainsick, 
t b. as sb. Obs. 

s0o0 Sylvester Dm Bartas 1. iv. Wks. (Grosart) 150 (D.) 
Some bruinsicks liue there now-a-daies. 

2 . Of things : Proceeding from a diseased mind. 

137s Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. x With hraynsik mad- 

nesse. 1700 Cowries Odyss. iv. 616 Tne brainsick fury seiz’d 
him. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics 1 1860) 1. 278 The spasmodic 
movements of a brainsick disinterestedness. 

Hence Brainsiokly a. and tf</7A,Brainaiokne*s. 
i0o§ Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 46 To thinke So braine-sickly of 
things. s8a3 Blaekw. Mag. XI 11. 415, 1 am not so brain- 
sickly as to dwell on gloomy reverie. 1541 Pavnell Cati- 
line xxxv. 34 Wherto shuld we relierse the furious braiu- 
syckenes of Cethegtis? 

Brain-WOO'd. (after 14th C. only .fr.) [f. 
Brain sb. + Wood a OE. and ME. w6d raau.] 
Frenzied in brain or mind ; mad. 

a 1340 Hamfolk Pr. Consc. 6707 For hungre k&i sal be als 
bravne-wode. c 1373 ? Barbour St. Alexis 914 3ouland os 
half brawne wod. c 14x3 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xiii, 51 He 
swa mankyd, as brayne-wode Kest fast wyth he Stwmpe 
he Diode In-tilWillamc Walaysface. a 1330 Christ is Kirke 
Gr. xxii, Quhyn limy had beiril lyk baitit bullis, And 
branewod brynt in bails. 

Brainy (brF in), a. [f. Brain sb. ■»- -yV] That 
has plenty of brains ; acute, clever. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1874 Sex 4 Edncat. 95 Men here are for the most part 
wiry, sinewy, nervous, and brainy. 1883 D. Wheeler By- 
Ways of Ltt. iii. 49 The culture [in moiuLstcriesJ was ol a 
more brainy sort. 

Braird (bre«rd), sb. Properly Sc. (br<rd, bri«rd), 
but now sometimes used by Eng. writers. Also 
5-6 brerd, 6-8 breird, brierd, 8 breard, brere. 
[The Bame word with Bherd ; the OE. brerd prob- 
ably, like the Teut. cognates, had the senses of 
point, spike, blade of glass’, as well as that of 
* edge *, though the former are recorded only for 
the form brord .] The first shoots of grass, com, 
or other crops. 

c 1 43/o Hknryson Mot. Fab. 3 The c4me abreird. — 59 
Now it is l^ent, now it is hie on bnerd. 1313 Douglas 
sEneis xit. Pro!. 77 The cornis croppis and tne beris new 
brerd. Z7ax Kelly Scottish Protr.xai There is no breard 
like midding breard. e 1817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. V. xs Hares 
surprised . .among the early braird. 1839 Tennrnt Ceylm 
95 The delicate braird that springs after the surface has 
been annually burnt. 

Braird (brewl), v. [f. prec.] intr. Of com, 
etc. : To sprout, to appear above the ground. 

e 1450 Henryson Fables 1^04 {Anglia IX. 337) The wickit 
thoclit begynnis for to breird. 1313 Douglas Alneis 11. 
ix Lviii]. 60 With schyning skyn new brerd. 1885 Cartels 
Card. 4 Farmer's Vade-M. 11. After the seed haa brairded, 
it may be well to cover it by hand-hoeing. 1883 Titans. 
High/. Soc. Agric. Ser. tv. XV. 28 The' potatoes, .came np 
. .not quite as straight as a line when yatfuing. <884 Times 
•o^Jione | Present sowings [in sw^fes snd turnips] may 

Hence Brairded, Brairding, brairding. 

9783 Rutherford Lett, l lxxlii. (Jam.) I find a little 
brairding of God's seed in this town. 1834 Pkemis Millar 
3S The freshly brairded fields. 


35 1 he rrashly 

Brairds, 


var. of Bbbabm, Sc. 
Brain, braiss, obs. form of Brags. 


t BvftiM, v- 1 Obs. rare. H comijption of Brat, 
iufiuenced by Bruisr. Possibly in both quota the 
correct reading ia bruysing.] tram. To bruise, 10 
bray. Hence Brai sing vbl. sb. 

a ism Gold. Litany in Maskell Mon. Rit. (ed. s) III. 9r«> 
The lyftyng vp of thi moat holy body on the crosse, and the 
sore braysyog thereof. IM7 Richmond. Witts <1853] *°° 
Ij braysenge morters with bpestles xx\ 

Bridge (bn? 1 *), v.- Also bralae, brase. [a. 
Fr. braise r p f. braise , hot charcoal.] To cook d la 
braise ; i.e. to stew in a tightly-closed pan (properly 
with a charcoal fire above and below), tne meat 
being surrounded with slices of bacon, herbs, etc. 

1707 Lend. Art Cookery 149 Serve thi* ragoo under two 
ducks, cut into quarters, and brazed in a well seasoned 
brase. 1848 French Domes/. Cookery 41 Braise : to stew 
meat tender with fat bacon. 

Hence Braise sb., braised meat, or the prepara- 
tion for braising with. Also Braiaed ppl. a 
Brai’aer sb. [parti)' ad. F. braisiire ], Brai sing 
vbl. sb. used attrib. in braising-kettlc, -pan. 

1789 Mrs. Kaffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 93 Add some 
of the braise liquor (if any left). 9797 Load. Art Cookery 
148 Stew them [chickens' feet] in a brase. Ibid, seojnee vb.] 
liif French Domes t. Cookery 376 To dress a dish & la 
braise you must have a braising-pan. a 1880 Mrs. Hender- 
son in Webster Supp. a. v. , A braising kettle has a deep cover 
which holds coals ; consequently the cooking is done from 
above, as well as below. 


t Bralt. [? mistake for Bort.] * A name given 
by jewellers to the rough diamond.* 

1708 in Philliml 1731 1790 in Bailey; and in mod. Dict& 

Braith, -fill, -ly, Sc. forms of Bratu, etc. 
Braise, variant of Breezr sb* 

Brak,obs. pa. t. of Break ; obs. f. Brack, Brake. 
Brakan, -on, obs. ff. Bhackkn. 

Brake (br^k), sb. 1 [ME. brake , not found in 
northern writers, said by Turner (1562) to be the 
equivalent of the northern broken : see Bracken. 
It was possibly a shortened form : perh. due to 
broken being assumed by southern speakers to be 
a plural : cf. chick, chicken, also Brack sb * But 
it may also possibly be a parallel form from the 
same root. Brake sb.- appears too late for us to 
assume that this word could in anv way be de- 
rived from it ; though in recent use they are prob- 
ably often assumed to be the same word, as if 
the * broke* were a plant that grows in 1 brakes’ 
or vice versa.] 

1 . Fem, bracken. 

c 1315 W. de Bibles w. in Wright Vcc. 156 Feugerr , a 
brake, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 47 Brake, herbe or fcrmc. 
156a T urnuk Herbal 11. A ij b. Filix fem in a . . is the common 
ferae or brake whiche the Norther men call a braken. 1889 
W. Simpson Hydrot. Chym. 189 Those who burn brakes for 
their ashes. 1788 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 685 Self-conceit 
grows . . out of ignorance, as heath and brakes do from 
barren sands. 184a Tennyson Day Dr., Sleep Pal. vi, A 
wall of green Close-matted^ hur and brake and briar. s88a 
Anstkd Channel JsL 11. viii. (cd. 2) 181 The common brake 
( pteris aquilina). 

2 . Comb, and Attrib., as brake-bush, -fern, - root ; 
brake of the wall, the common polypody. 

CS440 Promp. Part*. 47 Rrakebushc or fernebrakc, filt- 
er turn. 136s Hollybukh Horn. A pot A. 30 a, Take..sixe 
unces of the rotes of Brak of the wal or Polipody. I0a0 
Bacon Sytva $ 83 The making of Glass, of a certain Sand 
and Brake-Roots. 

Brake (br^k\ sb. 2 Also 7 bracke, 8-9 break(e. 
[cf. MLG. brake , connected with breken to Break, 
and originally meaning tree-stumps or broken 
branches, but also used (esp. in the phrase busk 
unde brake, bush and brake) in the exact sense of 


theEng.woid. See Schiller-LUbbcn. The historcal 
relation of the Eng. to the LG. word is unknown.] 
A clump of bushes, brushwood, or briers ; a 
thicket. Also attrib., as in brake-axe. 

c 1440 [see Brake 1 9] Fernebrake, filicetum. 1363 Mirr. 
Mag., Jane Shore xviii, What scratting bryers do grawe 
upon such brakes, itto R. Payne Drier. Irel. (1841) 6 A 
simple workeman with a Brake axe will cleaue a graate 
Oke. 1833 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xvi. 98a Their 
Houses were caues, their pallaces brackes or thickets. 1887 
Milton P. L. iv. 175 So thick entwin'd. As one continu'd 
brake, the undergrowth Of shrubs. 177* 84 Cook VoyAxyjo) 
IV. 1990 Rendered almost impassable . . by breaks of fern, 
shrubs, and fallen trees. s8az Shelley Adonais xviii, The 
amorous birds now pair in every brake. 1830 Mrs Stowe 
Uncle Tom xiv. tax He saw again the cane brakes and 
cypresses of gliding plantations. 


Brake (brr 1 >k), jA 3 Also 5 braoke, brakene 
(sense 3), 6 braake, 8 Sc. braik (sense a), 9 break. 
[Identical with MLG. brake, or ODu. braeke, 
mod.Du. brook a flax-brake (whence F. braquer to 
brake flax), f. Du. breken to Break. The resem- 
blance of the sb. to the cognate Eng. verb ap- 
parently gave rise to the extension of sense by 
which brake became a generic name of implements 
used for breaking or crushing. The form brakene 
in Promp. Parv. may possibly represent the pi. of 
the MLG. or Du. word.] 

1 . A toothed instrument for braking flax or 
hemp. 
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turn la Wr..Wftlcker Voc, 6oB Mudm, a braoke. ibkt. 
ruga, a brake, smi Test. Ebor. III. 119. ] brake 
‘H* *<*■ Hdw>*t, Brake for flaxe or hempe. i6zs Cotgr., 
Bnecke, a brake for hempe. rftf Markham /fern. 
(1660) 13a You may (hen at your pleasure break it (flax]. . 
in a brake of wood. 1904 Diet. Rust. $t Urb., Bra k* or 
Flax-Blake ; Is two pieces of timber, with teeth. x8«8 
Carprhtbr Veg. Pkyu A 516 A very simple machine Is used 
for this purpose, termed a break. 1869 Sr on Diet. Elgin* 
«n’V 1. 639 Fig. 12B5 shows [a] Hemp and Flax Brake. 

2 . A baker's kneoding-machine. 

e 1440 Prom}. Parv . 46 Bray or brakene, baxteris Instru- 
ment, pinto. 1567 Thomas ItaL Gram..Mmcmella, a braake 
to knede dowe mthall,or to brake liue hempe. 1580 Bahft 
A tv. B 1108 A Brake, fraugibulum , Plin. mactra . 1617 
Markham Cava/, vi. 15 You shall knead* .. first with 
handes . . lastly with the brake. 

8. In Brewing and similar processes : A wooden 
mill to crush green fruits, hops, etc. 

>534 Eng. Ck. Furniture (1866) 187 A brake to make ver- 
loyce with. 1371 Will* 4 Inv. N. C. 


joyee _ 
w»* the toi 


* Will* f Inv. N. C. 1. <r8«) 360, j brake 
vitf*. i 4 i 6 Sum. & Mankii. Count r. 


in hast, igsa Hulokt ? Brake, 
> Holland L ivy xxi. xl 100 g, 
lot, brakes, and other artillene. 


inge&pynn _ 

Farm 425 You shall put them Lhopsl into a . . woodden Brake, 
and there crush, grind, or bruise them. 

4 . A heavy narrow for crushing clods. Also 
called brake-harrow . 

*785 Burns a nd Ep. Lapraik a An* pownies reek in pleugh 
orbraik. 1844 Stephens Bk. qf Farm II. 33a The brake- 
harrow is only an enlargement of the common implement 
. . Brakes are made of various forms. 

6. An instrument resembling a pair of scissors 
set wide open, for peeling the bark from willows 
for basket-making. 

* 1*4 Meek. Mag. II. 233 My new invented brake for taking 
the bark off willows. tUo Jefferies Hodge 4 M. II. 89 
The willows are carried to the brakes. 

Brake (br£k), sb* [Perhaps a. OF. brae, 
oblique case of bras an arm ; cf. F. braquer le 
timon to turn the rudder, braquer un canon to 
point a cannon ] 

1 . A lever or handle for working a machine, 
fa. The winch of a crossbow (only in phrase 

'bows of brake') ; hence a crossbow, ballista, or 
similar engine. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3276 And wyb bo^es eke of brake for 
to ftchute bykke. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi. 093 SctteJ» 
bowes of brake and brasene gonnes. c 1440 Partonope 1 149 

The bowes of brake are bent in hast. 11 «*— »— 

or crosbowe, ballista. 1600 H 
With ordinance of quarell shot,, 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso xvm. xliii. 324 Not rammes, not mightie 
brakes, not slings alone. 1840 Browning Sard*/ to iv. 372 
Arbalist, catapult, brake, inangoncL 
b. The handle of a pump. 

x6a6 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen xa The pumpes 
brake. x6s 7 — Seaman’s Cram. ii. 8 The handle we call 
the brake 1762 0 Falconer Skipivr. 11. 466 At either pump 
thcvply the clanking brake >631 Lakdner Pneumat. vi. 
314 The piston is worked . . in common pumps by a lever, 
called the brake. 

o. A lever forming part of the apparatus for 
boring coal. 

x8jx Coal-tr. Terms Northutnbld. 4- Dark, xo A Brake. . 
consists of a lever. . xa feet long ; the fulcrum . . a feet from the 
end above the bore-hole. x8« G. Grbenwell Mining F.ng. 
109 A brake is a simple lever .Vhaving an iron crook attached 
from which the Iboring] rods are suspended by a piece of 
rope. 

2 . Comb., as brake-pump, a pump worked by 
a brake; brake-sieve ( Mining), a rectangular 
sieve worked by a lever or brake. 

x88x Daily Tel. a8 Jan., A couple of men . . laid hold of 
the brake pump. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss ., Brake - 
sieve, a jigger, operated by a hand-lever. 

t Brake, Obs. Also 5 breake. [Of uncertain 
origin : possibly identical with the prec. sb. (cf. F. 
braquer un chariot 4 to turn, set, or bend a chariot 
on the right or left hand ' Cotgr.) ; more probably 
a. ODu. bracks (see Buake sb. 3 ), occurring in the 
sense of a nose-ring for a draught ox ; or extended 
use of Bbakk sb.*, due to influence of the verb 
Break ( a horse).] 

A bridle or curb. (Said in Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753 to be a synonym of Barnacle 1 .) Obs . 

1430 Lvdg. Ckron. Trey 1. v, Both bridell, breake & rcyne. 
133a Huloet, Brake, or shaipe snaffle for a hone. 1357 
TotteU's Misc. (Arb .) 187 The brake within the riders hande, 
Doth strayne the horse. 1363-87 Foxe A. 4 M. III. 819 
Many. . lust their lives to shake off this most rough brake. 
1387 Turberv. Trag. 7 *. <1837) 94 Hardir brakes doe breake 
the mouth too much. 1733 Chambers CycA Supp. 

Brskli sb . 8 [Origin, possible connexion with 
prec., and sequence of senses nncertain.] 

1 1 * A cage of iron or wooden ban ; a trap ; fig. 
a snare, difficulty, dilemma. Obs . 

a *sng Skelton Elynour Bum. 395 It was a stale to take 
The devyl in a brake. 1348 Udall, etc. Ermsm. Par. Lake 
Pref. 6 b, So should I in this matier stand In a straight 
brake. 1333 Brknde Q. Curtins 1. xo Because of hys ferce- 
nes, keptmra (Bucephalus) within a brake of iron barres. 
*37* Forrest Tkeoih. iota No more he myndede to come 
in his [the Devil's] Drake. 1603 Burges Pots. Tithe* 79 He 
. .sought to wind nimselfe out of the brakes of Tithes due 
by Diuine Right 1640 Shirley Opportunity (N.) He Is 
fallen into some brake, some wench Has tied him by the legs. 

2 . A framework intended to hold anything 
steady ; a frame in which a hone's foot is placed 
when being shod ; also in Ship-building ( see quot.). 

1609 C. Butler FOm, Mom. v. (1603) K Q, Then moke a 


Brake behind the ttoole of foure stakes, a two foot, and a 
foure feet long, tl 69 Sir E. Reed Shipbustd. xx. 436 The 
plate is heated and bent to the form of the bed or brake. 

t b. fig. 7b set one's face in a btake : to assume 
an immovable expie-sioo of countenance. Obs. 

1607 Chapman Busty HA mb. Plays 1873 11 . 8 Or dike a 
Strumpet) leame to set my lookes In an eternal Brake. 1608 
— Byron* Trag. ibid. 1 1 . a8o See in how graue a Brake he 
sets his vizard. s6ep B, Jonson Sit. Worn. iv. vi. (x6i6> 583 
Some . . that, haue their, faces set in a brake I 
1 8 . An instrument of torture ; a rack. Obs. exc. 
Hist. [Perh. this belongs rather to Brake 

1330 Paijigr. 463/1. I brake on a brake, or payne banko. 
1339 T. Cromwell in St. Paper* Hen. VUl I. 60a, I am 
advised . . to go the Toure, and see hym sett in the brakes. 
164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xui. 301 A daughter of 
the Duke of Exeter invented a brake or cruel rack, xyao 
S tow’s Surv. (ed. Strype 17541 1 . 1. xiv. 66/a The Brake or 
rack, commonly called the Duke of Exeter's daughter because 
lie was the deviser of that torture. >833 Browning Ck. 
Roland xxiv, That wheel, Or brake, .thutharrow fit to reel 
Men’s bodies out like silk Y 

+ 4 . A turners lathe. rTerh. a different word .1 

riS7oTHYNNe/Vw/e > 4/,W.(i84i>5oIn. .doublet leveled 
by lyne, Poynted and bottoned as in a brake. 1609 Hol- 
land A mm. MarceL xxxiil vi. aa8 As if the whole space 
were wrought round by a Turners brake. 

Brake, break (bre‘k), sbj [Etymology and 
spelling uncertain ; proh. an application of the 
sense of 4 lever * (Brake sb. 4 ), or perh. of that of 
‘curb* (Brake sb .*) ; since F. /rein, It. frtno, 
literally ( bridle are used in this sense. This 
being so, thespelling break would be due to 4 popular 
etymology because it 4 breaks ’ the motion.] 

1. An apparatus for retarding the motion of a 
wheel by means of pressure applied to the circum- 
ference ; usually consisting ot a wooden block or 
an iron or steel band, and of a lever for pressing it 
against the tire. Also fig. of any retarding agency. 

a. 177a 8a W. Baii.ky Machines Soc. A rts 1 . 149 Z, Which 
occasionally draws down the brake on the periphery of the 
walking wheel. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 333 The means 
will appear to be the gripe or brake at the top. xSag N. Wood 
Railroad* 78 The brake or lever, which is called a 'convoy*. 
1851 Coal-tr. \ Verms Northumbld. 4 Durh. «o Brake . . a 
band of iron caused by a lever to press upon a . . wheel. 
1863 Tyndall Heat i. 9 The brake is applied, and smoke 
and sparks issue from the wheel. 1873 Wiiiinky Li/e 
Lang. viii. 149 A powerful brake to check liis arbitrary 
action. 

& 1838 Public lfks. Gt. Brit. 5a That every carriage 

should be provided with a break. 1839 S. C. Brers Railw. 
Pract. Gloss. 287 Break or Convoy to Railway Carriages, 
a hand lever worked by the breaks mail. x86a Slacm. Mag , 
Oct. 455 This loom is fitted with Sellers’ 4 break * for stopping 
the loom. X870 Huxley Lay Strm. xi. (18744 046 To act as 
a sort of break. 

2 . Short for 4 brake-van \ 

1883 Daily Neivs 5 Feb. 6/3 One of the suspected men . . 
travelled in the guard’s broke. 

3 . Comb, and Attrib., as brake-apparatus, -band, 
-bar, -beam, - block , -power, -rod, - shoe (see quota.); 
also brake -compartment, brake-van, or simply 
brake, the compartment or the carriage in a train 
which contains the brake apparatus ; brake- 
wheel, the wheel by which the brakes are worked. 

1885 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/3 The spare "brake apparatus 
. .in. .the last carriage but one . . He saw the man get out of 
the "break comportment. 1878 F. Williams Midi. Railw . 557 
Lest . there should be any deficiency in the "brake power. 
1874 Knight Amer. Meek. Diet. L 357 "Brakc-ihoe, that 
part of a brake which is brought in contact with the object 
whose motion is to he restrained. 1883 Afanck. b.xatn. 25 
May 5/7 An invention for coupling and uncoupling railway 
rolling stock direct from the engine or "brake-van. 1804 
Times 30 Dec. He was always in the "break-van where 
the line was on an incline. 1873 B. Stewart Consent. 
Force ii. 1 48 On a dark night sparks are seen to issue from 
the "break-wheel. 


Brake, variant of Brack, small particle. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Ho/inshed 11 . 87/a To the 
last brake of sinister surmises. 

Brake, var. of Break, a kind of carriage. 

t Brake, a* Obs. rare . [? f. Break v!\ T Fragile. 

1616 Surfu & Markh. Count r. Farm 447 Those of Glasse 
must not be of brake mettall, but of Crystall earth well 
armed. 

Brake (bri’k), v. 1 Also 7 break, 9 St, brack 


(seiue 3). ff. 
1 . tram. To 




Brake 

o beat and crush flax, hemp, etc. 

see below). 1303 Fitzhrrb. Hush. | 4a But how* 

__ shulde be aowen . . dryed, beaten, braked. x6xx 

Cotgr., Brayer dtt tin, to brake, or dresse flax. 1787 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Drying , Hemp or Flax . . may 
be spread upon a Kiln, .in order to dry at upon the same, 
and then to Drake it. 

Hence Braked ppl. a.. Bra king vbl. sb. 

1308 Tbkvisa Barth. De P. R . xvil clx. (149O 708 Wyth 
tochebrakyng, heckelyngeandrobbyng. 1649 Blithe Eng. 


bound witH black bn&ed-hemp. 

2 . To break (clods) with a harrow. 

x8oo J. Headrick Com. Board Agree. 11 . a6o The land 
[should be] again cross-ploughed., and afterwards braked. 

3 . To knead (dough). 

WkMih-MmMe in Sc. Song* Ser. iil 71 My bannock 
to brack, an* my errand to rin. 

Brake, v.* Obs . [f. Brake sb.* 3] To torture 
on the 4 wake ' or rack ; to rack. 


1330 Pausgr. 463 The false murdrer was braked thrice or 
ever he Would confess the irouthc. 
t Brak*, vA Obs . ran . [Cf. Brack sb.* s 
pei haps ad. early It. bracare, or braceare : Florio 
(1611) has 4 Braceare, to bracke or mount ordin- 
ance'; and 4 Bracare, to breech; also to bind about 
with iron plates ; also to stocke a piece 
tram. To mount 1 cannon) ; cf. Brack sb.* 

1379 Fenton Guicciant. 1. 35 Camions, .were braked and 

S lanted with an incredible diligence. Ibid. iv. x$x After ho 
ad braked his artiilerie. ibid. 11618) 363 Against the which 
place, they within the to wne.. braked a great peece, 

Braka, vA [f. Brake sb 41 intr. To attend 
to a winding engine. Hence Bra king vbl. sb. 

1637 Smiles Stephenson Hi. 17 Faying some attcution to 
the art of brakeing. 186a — Engineers III. 3a Young 
Stephenson cotildii 1 brake, aud . . never would learn to 


, lie was so clumsy. 

Braka (br^k), V.* [f. Brake sb.l] Irons. To 


qpffa brake to (a wheel); also transf. 


\ Daily Newt 3 Sept., The kicked.uff wi 
1881 Palgkave Visum* of Eng. 


waggons were 
aj Earth her 


Vromp. Parv . 47 Brukyngeor parbiyJcynge, vomit us. 
i lleleuort 56 Jam.) That gut and go’ she keext 


braked. 

pace, .delays. Braked by the tides. ' 

t Braka, v.* Oos. Also Sc. braik. [perh, 
repr. an unrecorded OE Hracian , f. brute, which 
occurs in the sense of 4 phlegm, mucus, saliva ' ; cf. 
ODu. bracken. M LG and mod. l)u. b/aken to 
vomit ; allied to Break (cf. Cier. sic/t brechen).] 
tram, and intr . To spue, vomit. 
c * 3*5 E. E. At/it. P. C. 340 And ber he brakes up the 
tmyrne [Jonah], a* bede liym oure lorde. 1388 Wvclif Prav. 
xxiii. 8 Thou schalt brake out (138a spewen out] the meti*>, 
whiche thou hast etc. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. vil 431 And ms 
an hounde hat et gras, so gan ich to brake, c X440 Proutp. 
Parv. 47 Brakyn, or castyn or spewe, votno. 13 33 I.ynok- 
say Satyre 634 I lay braikand lyk a brok. Ibid. 4357. 

II Ct. To break wind : see Break v. 47. 

Hence Bra'king, vbl. sb. 

»»* Tmkvira Barth. De P. R. xvn. cvL <1495) 669 
Mynte of gardens abateth wyth vynegre brakynge and 
castyng that comyth of feblynus of the venue retentyf. 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 4 ” 1 
xpB Ross lieleuort 5 
with braking strange. 

Brake (brr'k), arch. pa. t. of Break. 
Brakefoge, breakage (brei*k*dg). [f. B rake, 
Break jA 7 +-aoe.J The action of a brake in 
stopping a train, etc. Also attrib. 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Aug., If they thought Inspector Darby 
had been the cause of want of breakage by not seeing that 
the train had its proper number of guards. 1869 F.ng. 
Meek. 24 Dec. 363 3 The breakage power of the tender is 
not sufficient. 

Brakelegg Cbr^kh s), a. [f. Brake sb.i + 
-LK 8 H -1 Not provided with a brake. 

x88o Daily Tel. 8 Oct., Disasters have befallen brakclcs* 
trains. 1886 Century A/ag. Apr. 855/1 Here we were.. in 
a lonely mountain road . . with a brakeless machine. 

Broken, variant foim of Bracken, iem. 
Brakesman (br^ksm&n). Also braknman, 
breaksman. [In sense 1, f. Brake sb. 4 4 Man ; 
in sense a, referred to Brake sbJ ; for the form 
cf. craftsman, marksman , sportsman .] 

1 . Jn Coal-mining : see quot. 

183s Coal-tr. Terms North urn bid. 4- Durh. xo Brakesman, 
the enginenian who attends to the winding machine. x866 
Ievons Coal Quest. <ed. a) *58 George Stephenson was 
brakesman to the fixed engine. 

2 . The man in charge of the brake-apparatus of 
a railway train ; in U.S. {brake man) the guaid. 

x86x Olmsted Cotton Kingd. 1 . 161 A br&keman told 
me this delay was not very unusual. 1863 Mom. Star 
1 Feb., At the time of the accident he had been employed 
as a breaksman about three weeks. 1883 Harped* Mag. 
Jan. 212/2 The brakeman bawled out, 'Tannery Town!' 

Br&ket, variant of Bkagoet. 

Brakkener, variant of Brackenkr. Obs. 
Braky (br^'ki), a. [f. Brake sb. l or * + -Y. The 
sense is not very distinctly brought out by writers.] 
Overgrown with brushwood or fern. 

1636 B. Jonson Discev.. Redeem arts from their rough 
and bralcey seats, where they lay hid. >773 Adair Amer. 
Jnd. 7 To secure them from the brambles and braky 
thickets. 1790 A. Wilson Sheph. Dream Poet Wka. iz 
High on the summit’s brow, or braky glen, .they fed. 1833 
Irom the braky cliff 


Du. 


Singleton Virgil I. 8 Far hanging 

Braky, var. of Brack y a. 

t Braid, pa. pple. Sc. Obs . rare-*, [cf. 
brallen to adorn.] Dressed, decked, arrayed. 

c xui Sir R. M ah land Solace in Age, The fairest wencha 
In all this toun. .in hir bent goun, Rycht bmivlie braid. 

Brall(e, -ar, -er, -ing : see Brawl, etc. 

Brama, ante, obs. f. Brahma, Brahmin. 

Bramah (properly brse'mk, often brft m&). At- 
trib. or syntactical use of the name of Joseph 
Bramah (1 749-1 8 14), designating machines, etc. in- 
vented by him, as Bramah-key (also short Bramah ) 
-lock, -pen ; Bramah’s press, a hydraulic machine 
constructed to produce enormous pressure. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bo* ii. (vBto) x66 Testing the Influence 
of their patent Bramahs over the street-door locks to which 
the$ belonged. a 1875 Uay Diet. Art* III. 140 The Bramah 

O. W right Cream 


lock has been long celebrated. 

Sci. Knead. 55 Bramah's pram . 
hydrostatic bellows. 

Bramantip. Logic. A mnemonic word, re- 


. is on the principle of the 



BBAXATHXRX, 
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B&AVOH. 


presenting the first mood of the fourth figure of 
tyllogisms, in which the two premisses ere uni- 
versal Affirmatives, and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative. 

*9fo Howssr Logic vSi. son. 

Biraaftthert (hrfi-tnlFTejL [f. Brama - 
Brahma t Gr. OijfH-nr wild anltnal.] A genus of 
fossil animals, remains of which are found in India. 

1879 Lc C'ottk Firm. Gcoi. 499 The Si vat here . . Menu 
to have combined the diameters of a Ruminant and a 
Pachyderm. The llramathere wan a similar animat. 

Brambol, of*, form of Bk ambus. 

t Bra*mberry. Obs. or dial. [f. Bramm* + 
Bkhry sb.l ; cf. OH(i. br Amber/, MUO. br Amber, 
mod.G. brombeere blackberry: see next.] The 
bmmbleberry or blackberry. 

1909 A. M. Gobi f /toner's Ok. Physic 166/2 Take the rootes 
of Braiuberryes. .ft wash them 111 water. 1M4 Yorksh. 
Proving. (Kirk by), I have sold a good few Bramberrics. 

Bramble 1 (brarmb’l). Forms: 1 brfimel, 
brmxnel, brfcmbel, i -4 brerabel, a brimbel, 3 
brimbyl, 4 brembll, -bul, brlmbll, 5 bremmyll, 
bryrabyl(l, brynuneylle, 5-6 brymble, 5-9 
bramble (in 9 dial.), 6 brambel, brombille, 
brymmit, 6- bramble. [OK. brembel, brmmbel \ 
later form (with euphonic b, and consequent 
shortening of vowel) of brimel, brie me l , masc. 

( >Teut. type brdmilo-s, dim. of the word, of which 
the simplest forms are OE. brim Broom WGer. 
*brdm OTeut. *brAmo-s, and WGer. Hrdma 
• thorny shrub' (OHG. brAma , MDu. bra me t Du. 
braam , MI.G. braam) OTeut. brdmA- str. fem. 
Cf. mod. G. brombeere brambleberry, blackberry. 
See also Broom.] 

1 . A rough prickly shrub ; spec, the blackberry- 
bush {Bub ns Jru tiros us). 

c booo iKursic Gen. id. 18 Dornax and bremelas heoaxprit 
fie. c moo Sax. Leeckd. I. 19s Genim ban wyrte be man 
enuti, ft ofirum namsn bremet [v.r. brasmbel | nemneo. /bid. 
II. 390 Wih utWKrce brerabel he sien bexen ends* on 
cor an. c 1*73 Co//. Horn, aaj Se eorfie. .tyloe homes and 
bremble*. asgeo Cursor At. 934 Brembel [v. r. brimbyl] 
e yeild. sjSe Wvcur Job «xxl 40 F 


M ioor. iMe Blacsmobs Af. Ausrley L »i. m 
<oraaa had been left in a brambWd hole. 


bremble*. a *300 Cursor At. 934 Brembel [v.r. brimbyl] 
and thorn it sal te yeild. sjfia Wvcur Job xxxi. 40 For 
whete be xprunge to me a brlmbtl. 1481 Caxtoh Reynard 
(Arb.) 95 'I no cam we in a lelde ful of brome end brambles. 
1313 Douglas eEueis 111. U. no My wrediit fuid wet 
berreis of the brymmil. ids Turn km Herbal 11. U ivb, 
The bramble btndeth, drieth and dieili hey re. 1697 Dav- 
dkn Virg. Georg. ill. 678 Their defenceless 1 4 mb* the Bram- 
bles tear. 173s Johnson Ramil No. 161 p 1 Tally sought 
amidst bushes and brumbies the tomb of Archimedes. s86s 
I H. lamer FI. Card, in There is a double white-flowered 
variety of the common Bramble. 

Jig. >844 Milton Ednc. (1738) 136 That asinine feast of 
sowthistles ft brambles which hi commonly set before them. 
*779 Johnson L. /*., Dryden (x8i6j 351 The roses had not 
yet been plucked from the bramble. 

2 . Comb, and Attrib ., ns bramble -brake, - brier , 
-bud, - bush , -leaf. - threat / , -wood ; also bramble- 
bond, a brumblc- shoot used to bind straw 
in thatching, etc. ; bramble-brand, a parasitic 
fungus {Aregma rubi) which appenrs on the 
bramble ; bramble -cure, a superstitious practice 
formerly employed in country districts for the cure 
of disease (cf. bramble-loop ') ; bramble-flower, 
the flower or blossom of a bramble; also the 
Dog-rose {Rosacanina) ; bramble-loop, the loop 
formed bye bramble-shoot bent round so as to 
root itself into the ground again ; bramble-rose, 
the white trailing dog-rose. Also Bramblk-birbt. 

1834 J. Hogg Ancrosc. ji. L (1867) 394 * Bramble Brand, 
hypogenous with a dull red stain on the upper surface. 
e 1000 Ags. Voe. in Wr.-Wttkker Voc. 369 Tribulus , *bnwn- 
belbner. 1370 Lanoham Card. Health (1833) 87 * Bramble 
breer, or Blackberry. 3379 Smm» Sh*ph. < «4 June 7 The 

• Bramble bush, where Byrds.. their tunes attemper. 1848 
Sowkrhv Brit . Rot. (1864) III. 183 An incautious approach 
to a * Bramble-bush 1868 Trtas. Rot. 11. 096/1 In Corn- 
wall the “ bramble *cure is only employed lor boils. 159* 
Sknikr Virgil s Gnat xi, This with sharpe teeth tnc 

* bramble leaves doth lop. *86 8 Treat. Rot. II. 996/1 
We have heard of cows that were, .dragged through the 
*bramb)e-loop. 1713 C'tsss Wincmelska Afisc. Poems 
sot The Woodbind and the* Bramble- Rose. 

Bramble Shortened form of BRAMBUira. 
1674 Ray Rug. Birds 83 The Bramble or Brambling. 
Henee (or from Bramblb 1 ) bramble-flnbh — 
Brambling ; also bramble- net, 4 a net for catch- 
ing birds, a hallier*. Phillips 1706. 

1863 Derby Mere, as Jan., Mr. Scrimshaw also sent three 
grey parrots, a macaw. . and bmmbleflnchee. 1881 Standard 
a Mar. 5 The Act. .omits the brambleAnch. 

BramUftberry (bnemb’^beri). The* berry* 
or fruit of the bramble ; a blackberry. 

naosJkr. Loockd. III. 8 Drioce seoce of bnesnel berian 
gewrungeae oft. 1330 Hvlobt Brymble berry. Menus. 
1898 Moumrr ft Bknn. Health's Imprev. (1748) 314 Bram- 
ble-berries or Blecfc-berrlee . . are . . nourfohingto a weak 
Stomach, lyay Bbadlkv Pam. Viet, a v. Ptux/tho Powder 
of Snells burnt with the Powder of Bramble-berries. sSge 
Gard. Chrsn. 34 la Scotland [and north of Enidand] black 
currants are called 'Blackberries*. and the fruit otRubus 
Jrutuosus is allied ‘ Bramble-berries *. 

Bnablsd (brermb’ld),///. a. [f. Bramblb 1 
+ -bd*. I Covered with or full of brambles. 
a 1790 T. Wabtom Ode IU. (R.) Forlorn she sits upon Che 


ftnuilbling vbr mblin). Also 6 bnunUB(e, 
? brambllne, braolin. [»Ger. brdmling , prob, 
l WGer. +bn1ma Bbamblb 4- -ukg.] 

4 bird ( Fringilla montifrin^illa ) belonging to the 
finch-tribe ; tkte Mountain Finch. 

I$70 Lkvins Afauip. 131 A Bramlin, bird, montifringella. 
1633 Moutvkt ft Bknn. Health's Improv. <17461 188 Bram- 
bhngs ate a kind of small Birds, feeding chiefly upon 
Seeds. i88e Free. Reno. Hat. Club IX. ^The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 
Brambly ^bre mbll), a. [f. Bbamblb 1 + -t 1.] 
Full of brambles; of the nature of brambles ; thorny. 
1381 Mulcastkr Positions 86 Rough, brambly, and bushy 

E ndes stuffe the head. i8sr Cotus^ Roncenx. .bratu- 
brierie. 171# Phiuis Past. iv. (R.) Hark, how they 
tie in that brambly bush. 1860 Tin hyson Brook, I 
murmur under moon end stnrs In brambly wildernesses. 

tBr&mft *. Obs. rare-'. [Prob. ad. It. 
brama 4 earnest desire or wishing \] Longing- 
1398 Si'BNtie F. Q. 111. 11. is Through . . hart-burning 
brama, She shortly luce a pyned ghost became. 
tBmilft*. Obs. [Identical in form with 
MDu. and MHG. brdme of same meaning : see 
Bramblb. But the OK. form corresponding to 
these is bnfm giving ME. brome (Broom). See 
Brambxbry.] A brier or bramble. 
rs4ag Voc. in Wr.-WOldter 646 Hec iribnlus, brame. 
Bra'me, v. [a. F. brame-r to cry as an animal 
(elephant, ox, deer, etc.).] ? To roar, bluster, rage, 
lienee Braining. 

1863 Nkalb Hymns Parnd. 6 Winter braining, summer 
flaming. 

Bramene, etc. : see Brahmin, etc. 
Bramkoroine, obs. form of Bhankubbinb. 
Bramlln(e, obs. form of Bramblino. 
Bramoism, variant of Brahmibm. 

Bran 1 (bwn). Forms : 3-4 bren, 5 brenne, 
brynve, 6 brena, 3-7 branne, 3- bran. [a. OF. 
bren, bran ; cf. Pr. and Sp. dial, bren, 1 1. dial, brenno , 
brinnu , bren, bran. A Celtic etymology is usually 
alleged, but the words quoted, Bret, brenn, Welsh 
brAn, Gael, bran, appear to be adopted from Fr. 
and Eng. The sense of 4 filth, excrement', which 
belongs to bren or bran in mod.Fr, is not recorded 
in OF r. ; if this were the primary sense, we might 
compare Welsh braen, Ir. brean, Gael, breun, which 
have in composition the sense of 1 manure '.] 

1 . The husk of wheat, barley, onts, or other grain, 
separated from the flour after grinding ; in techni- 
cal use, the coarsest portion of the ground husk 


(see quot. 1 883). 
a 1300 Cursor At. i 


5534 He wil iMMtift nu if he mol, u man 
1x3 Gloss tV. de JUbissw. in Wright Voc. 


do* corn or bran, c 13x5 Gloss IV. de lUbiesw. in Wright Voc. 
155 Le Jurfre , bren. c 1388 Chaucer Reeve's 7*. 133 In ntide 
of flour yet wol I yeue hem bren. 1464 Mann. 4 Honsek. 


Let ample *bran mashes be ffcmL/sfigl 

Ednc. a6j Wooden, waxen, and V^an-etuM personages 
that crowd . . the drawing-room. J sSfg Uas Diet. Arts 1. 
463 The clearing procem . . by boifing m 1 


Exp. 354 My mostyr pavd .. for bred and brenne, vj.j. 
xa*7 Boorob Brev. Health { 377 Made with . . the bran 
ol benes. i6ao Vennkr Via Recta i. 18 There is a kinde 
of abstersiue faculty in the bran. 1736 Nvgbnt Gr. Tour 
Italy 111. 144 They have an academy called La Crusca (a 
word which signifies bran , alluding to lha sifting of the 
flour). 1M1 Knowledge ae Aug. ixo/i The husk is sepa- 
rated in different degrees or coarseness ; * bran ' pollard ’, 
ft 'sharps*.. bran being the coarsest. 

b. fig. and transf. (Proverbial phrases, to sift 
to the bran, to take the flour and leave the bran.) 

1377 Hellowks Gurnards Pam. Ep. 337 You bestowed 
so much branne in the worlde. <807 Shahs. Cor . r. L 150 
AU From me do backe receiue the Flowre of all, And leaua 
me but the Bran. 1839 J. Clarke Pareemiol. 336 The 
Devils meale is halfa branne. 1634 Jkr. Taylor Real Pres. 
Aj, Nothing which had not been already considered, and 
sifted to the bran. 1839 Gauden Tears Ch. 18a The ignorant 
vulgar (who are the bran and coarser sort of peoples 

f 2 . Scurf in the hair. Obs. (Cf. Gr. wlrvpor, L. 
furfur.) 

1378 Lvte Dodoens 1. Ixxiii. 1 to The lye. .doth dense the 
heare from all bran or white scurffo. 1380 Baret A/v. B 
1133 Full of branne or skurfe. 

3 . Comb., chiefly attrib. (containing bran as an 
ingredient), as bran-biscuit, •bread, •cake, - loaf, 
•mash, • poultice , -tea, •water ; also bran-bath, a 
bath taken in water in which bran has been steeped; 
bran-boil {Calico Printing), a boiling ot the 
fabrics in bran- water in order to remove colouring 
matters from them ; bran -duster, a machine for 
' dusting ' or clearing away flour from bran ; bran- 
stuffed ppl. a ., stuffed with bran. 

1873 Ur* Diet. Arts I. 483 There to no advantage in 
adding soap to the "bran boiL e 1403 Gloss, in Wr«-WoIcker 
Voc. 817 Panic furfurius, *branbred. s 870 Daily Hows 
eSOct, An order that., no bread should be made in.. Meta 
except bran bread. *SSe F.GurwnrnArtULMau. (ed.pl eat 
, Let ample *bran mashes be gfcrea. /s%8 I. Taylob Homo 


shun Br. H SMLApsi, Mromdstsw TbefrPbpet tupreemcTV 
infkllibility..aad a thmuand other of this branne. 1% 
Jam. Taylob Dissmms. Popory OL (1688) sss They add more 
particulars of the same BranT 1870 Maxvbll ArA. T-mmsp. 
l §37 A particular kroa of penoas who anil, .be accounted 
the Church of Engknd. Ibid. n. ray Megnifyed and 
esteemed., by those of year Bran and Leaven, 
t Bma Obs. Alio brant, {a. F. hran{e • a 
kind of unreclaimable wild Oxe in Provence and 
Languedoc* (Cotgr.), ad. pseudo-Latin branus, 
brana a misreading of brauus, beam ; cf. mod. 
Pr. bran bull.] A name applied to some im- 
perfectly known animal, described as a wild ox. 

(888 Holme Armoury it. ix. 170 Markham, -calls it a 
Buflle, or Wild Oxe; others call them Brans, or Branes, 
or Wild Oxen. 

tBran 4 . Obs. rare-'. [The ori^al Latin 
document (printed in Riley*s Mon. GildhaUm XL 
1 18) has b * annum ; Riley also cites brenna from 
Gervase of Canterbury, apparently the fresh- 
water bream ; cf. branling. Brandling ; also 
Bahnr.] Some kind of fish. 

syao Stouts Survey (ed. Strype 1754' 1!. v. xxvf. 484/a A 
better Bran, Sard, and Bctule for 3^ 

Bru (bran), v . [f. Bran riMJ traits. To 
' clear * niaddered goods by boiling in bran- water. 
Hence Branning vbl. sb. 

Branoftrd (brcqk&id). Also 6 braaeordo, 
7 brankard. [a. F. brancard a litter, f. branche 
Branch.] A horse-litter. 

139a Unton Corr. (1847) 301 His hurt will not suffer him 
to ryde but in a brancorde. 18x3 Pumcuas Pilgr. vm. xi. 
79s An image of wood, like to a man, set vpon an acu re- 
coloured stoole, in a brankard or litter. 179a Lady M. W. 
Montague Corr. bdv. 111. X35 My bed was placed on a 
brancard. 1879 R. S. Edwards Russ, at Home 1. 310 Had 
I seen the brancard in which Charles XII. was carried at 
the battle of Pultawa T 

Br&noes, var. of brasses : see Brass {Min.) 
Branch (branj), sb. F orms : 3 brauaoh, 3-6 
branos, 4 bronob, 4-6 braunohe, 4-7 branohe. 
braunoh, 5 brawnohe, 3- branch, [a. F. branche 
branch late L. branca paw of on animal.] 

I. A material offshoot. 

1 . A portion or limb of a tree or other plant 
growing out of the stem or trunk, or out of one of 
the boughs ; in a more specific sense, a branch is 
understood to be smaller than a bough and larger 
than a shoot or spray. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1321 He. .aau . . a mekil tre, Wid branchix 
fele of bare al bare, c 1303 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 4H7 A branch 
of olyue. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 3681 Sche quakyih As 
doth the braunche that sepherun shakyth. c 1449 Pkcock 
Repr. l vi. 29 As the sprat cometh out of the braunche, the 
braunche out of the boux 135a Art. Hamilton Caiech. 
8a A stork brance of one Aik tree. 1687 Milton P. L. vil 
433 From Branch to Branch the smaller Birds with song 
Solac'd the Woods. 1704 Porn Autumn 75 Now golden 
fruits on loaded branches shine. 1873 Morley Rousseau 1. 
169 To construct hovels of branches and clay. 

2 . transf. Anything analogous to a limb of a 
tree, in being a lateral extension or sulidivision of 
a main trunk ; e. g. of a mountain range, a river, 
a road or railway, an artery or vein, etc. 

1097 R. Glouc. 15s pe ober badde sene branches.. And 
toward b Yriscke see. .pei draws* *803 R. Johnson Kingd. 
At Commw. 221 Therein ore saide to be three and twenty 
braunches of the mount Atlas. 1698 Whiston Tk. Earth 
if. Z04 Tho* the particular place, .be now under Water, and 
a Branch or Bay of the Great Ocean. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 99 The branches, or smaller drains are from twenty to 
forty, or fifty feet a-part. >831 R. Knox Cloquets Anat. 
644 From the aorta therefore arise secondary trunks, 
branches, twigs and ramuscules in great number, s88a 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. xiv. 376 The vast army fled far 
through the eastern branch of the plain. 187a Boutbll 
Arms f Arm. lx. 173 From these guards curved branches 
proceed. .to the pommaL 1878 F. Williams Midi, staitw . 
359 It is a branch of the Great Northern. 

b. U. S. spec. A small stream or brook. 

1833 W. Ikvino Tour Prairies >88 Most of the ' branches 
or streams, were dried op. Ibid. 307 In ' branch ' or brook 
water. 

o. One of the subdivisions of a deer's horn ; a 
* start/ antler, or shoot ; transf. a horn anciently 
worn as part of a woman's head-dress. 

1 1485 Bk. Si. AlbansJfL. ifi). Top brannehie first yswnyd 


483 The clearing process. . by boifing m * bran-water. 

t Bru, 2 . Obs. Also 7 bntnnfe. [Prob. special 
use of Bran l, suggested by the L. phrase qusdem 
farinm ; influence from Brand would seem prob* 
able, bat that word does not appear to have had 
the required sense so early.] Sort, class, quality. 


The home are only on the Males, and have 6 or 7 brandies. 
1847 Tennyson Print. Cond. 98 A shout rote again, and 
.. snook the branches of the deer. 

1483 C axton G. de la Tour D vi|J, Many of them caste 
away their braunches and homes. 

d. One of the arms of a candelabrum or chande- 
lier. Hence t A chandelier, esp. of the kind used 
in churches. Obs. 

[1498 WiU (Somerset HoA Ad mstentadomm kfolnis 
baste marie virginis vocad HranAe.) tpa Ckserchw. 
Ace is. SL DtmAem*$ l Cemtorb sl Topeiya that where sparyd 
of the b rau nc h e hem the Rode. 133a Hvlobt. Can- 
dlettycke called a hnanche. CandUetycke with thra 
braunches or lightest 1700 E. W. Life Donna Resina 133 
A Chrystd Branch fiird with Wax Cudlcs. 17940. Adam 
Not.* Exp. Philos. IIL axis. 180 Yon may find how long 
a brand* Is which haagi down from the roof of a diaidw 
ftb poet. The human arm (or hand), rare. 



by the 


sgteSaaBa. TWA. »l to tt What ate** __j«tW hands 
H^..mafe Ay body bera&hm two branch 
+ 3 . A bno^'like tod pMtem k wbroidtry 
or ornamental work i cLBuaimu w. 6, Bbavcbh) s ( 
i8te ItotqiAN-drt Dnw t dy 31 la diapering .. m a intaining 
one branche or iht was work qw m p wt . 
fi A definite complex structure or form, xe the 
characteristic form a man or any animal. 

affli CvLmru ft Cout BarthoL Anal a xxvfiL €0 The 
Partkte of the Seod . . agitated only by the float of the 
womb. .ftH Into tho Breach of a Livewfeht. Ibid The 
IM^Im Shape of. .Man la alwatm oto and tho aamo ..flow 
could AetBreadi bo farmed without tho ftflndt 
XL Figurative application* 
white* of a branch to the tree. 

6. Connected with the notion of a • genealogical 
tree • 

ft. One of the portions into which a family of 
raoe is divided according to the differing lines of 
descent from the common ancestor ; hence a divi* 
sion of a nation, or of a * family ' in any, 
such as that of a group in scsenlifie class! 
a xwa Cursor M. 9657 (G&tt.) Pat branch (C#/f, MS. braace] 
r kmcaldiatM waa t feat cam of lacob sooisiudee. atgbi 

. , ^Castoutbytheconatemll 

£Cm(iS44)IV. ms, Ido 

_lfah branch of tha Jacobin 

family is a jot bettor than the French. s%p Tkirlwall 
Greece I. 147 They are Minyans; a branch of tho Greek 
nation. 1*4* Macaulay Hitt Eng, 1 . 019 Both tho branches 
of the sreat Haase of Austria sprang to aims. 

t b. A child, descendant ; cf. scion. Obs. exc. 
in hnmorons use; (quot. 1807 contains an allnsion to 
Psalm cxxviii. 3). Cf. Olive-branch. 

153* Covbbualk Jer. xxiil. 5, 1 wil rayse vp the rightuous 
faraunch of Dauid. 1*77 Holmbhed Chren. 11 . xa/i Basto- 
lenua a branch of Japhet . .brought thither tha same kind of 
speech, idof Camdbn fnau Robert the aonne of Mai- 
tired, a bmuuch of an olde English familie. 1753 Watts 
“ f alii. 49 Poet. WlS. 178a VII. 150 Mark that 
j/wtw/r, Prince WilliamJ of riding tone. 
fohn*on{ 1816) L saOf which (frmily) the poet 
was a oranen. 1*07 Crass* Par. Reg. u 478 Mow of that 
vine he'd have no more increase. Those playful branches 
now disturb his peace. 

o. In devotional literature applied to Christ, 
with allusion to Jsa. xi. 1, Ztch in. 8, vi. is, etc. 

1535 Covbkdalk Zech. vi. la Beholde, the man whose name 
Is the 


Coronat. Day xUL 49 Po 
young branch J/wSv/r, 
179s Boswell Johns** ( if 


j braunche. 1719 Watts Hymns 1. 1 . II, Ha [God] 
makes the Branch of promise grow. 1*31 Wesley's Hymns 
No 650 Branch of Jesse's stem, arise. 


l express or implied reierenue to a 
phorical tree, root, or stock : One of the conse- 
quences dcducible from a general principle ; one 
of the effects resulting from a cause. 

f*at Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) «3« b. Which is . . the 
thyrde braunche In the tree of grace. 17x9 Watts Hymns 
1. IviL v, Wild and unwholesome as the root Will all the 
branches be. 179* Busks Subl. 4- B. Wks. x8as I. 40 This 
branch rises, .from terrour, the common stock of every thing 
that is sublime. 

b. To destroy {anything) root and branch : to 
destroy it utterly, to destroy both the thing itself and 
all its effects ; originally suggested by the wording 
(derived from Mai. iv. 1) of the London Petition 
of Dec. 11, 1640 for the total abolition of epi- 
scopal government (see qnot.) Hence, Root-and- 
branch petition, root and-branch bit/, this petition, 
and the bill embodying its proposals, laid before 
parliament in 1641 ; root-and-branch party 9 the 
party by which the bill was supported ; alio (with 
more general meaning) root ana branch policy , «- 
form, a ' radical ' policy or reform involving the 
total abolition of some existing institution. 

Is6xt Bislx Mat. to x The day that cotneth shall bum 
them up. .that It shall leave them neither root nor branch. 
xft|0 Petition in Rushw. Hist Coil. (1701) IV. 93 That iha 
said government, with all its dependencies, roots, and 
branches, be abolished. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist vtn. IL|6 
It was vain to strike at the branches, whilest the roote of all 
Heraticks doth remain.] 164s Lord Say ft Sslb in Ho. 
Lords in Cobbett Pari. Hist. (1807) II. 806 The question., 
is not. Whether episcopacy, .mall be taken away root and 
branch, a 1*74 Clare nook Hist. Reb. iil (1843) 94/t Sir 
Harry Vane, ana shortly after Mr. Hambden . . were Glieved 
to be for root and branch ; which grew shortly after a com- 
mon expression. 1*51 Lkstranok Chat. /, 184 The Scotish 
fires had • . burnt up to nothing Episcopacy both root and 
branch. 1887 Moslbv Burke tSo The root and branch 
policy of tha Tudors. Hid §37 Privilege and immunity 
were then cut up root and branch. 1H4 Gjuummir Hist. 
Eng. IX. xovL 199 The Root-and- Branch party knew well 
that they could not. .count on a majority. 

e. la medieval theology, one of the subordin- 
ate classes coming under the category of any one 
of the seven deadly sins, or of any venial sin. 

« «**• Csjmw Afr 06363 Casily sin [as] . . lust and pride, 
And Hdr kmneches hoc springes wide, xaao Ayenb. 9 pm 
by aome broaches bet ne byeb najt dywdUcmstaoe. n«N 
ChaucbB Pots. T. p 19 Of Ala mSetprldelmrlngea general 
braunchas: aa Ire, envye, accidie. 1303 Lawl P. PL C. 
xvn. b 64 Ypocririe h abranneheof pruyde. x8e* Hibuom 
Whs. I. 603 The suing sins of the first Table, as well as 
the wore notorious branches of the second. 

7 . A division of a subject $ a subdivision pf a 

general concept or notion ; a department of any 

study, pursuit, qr employment ; freq. in phmieo- 
* combiner' — — J " ^ — ‘ *■ 


logical comUhattenft (wham d ep a rt m ent may be 
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eabetitated), as brtmchpf activity, iddnstry,et9efy, 
ete. Also branch ef the revenue, pf the prerfp 
alive, ete.' 

m% Hawus Past. Pita a XL ffi, As to the buft put, 
Pr ooounCy acyon, 1 shat it shewe mom .. Wyth many 
spfft 1*98 Shabb. vlfmAK, H.JL MThesfesre 



b. One of the divergent directions along which a 
line of thought may be followed out ; a division 
of a complex proposition, question, argument 
discussion, demand, legislative enactment, etc. 

3 Act 34-33 Hen. Fill , v. 1 3 It is oooteined in tha 
lie, within dinars snides auab 


branches of Aa 

163a Star Chmsnb. Case* (1886) 10a, I ihinko these as 
bnmehaa of the first charge are charm in Aa bill. , sSaS 
Wmisto* Th. Earth tv. v. 377 The first Branch of t Bs 
Proposition. «siyso In Rush worth Hist. CoU. 111 . il iL 
980 [heading 1 The Branch of a lector from the Arch-bishop 
of Canterbury to Dr. Hall.. dated., tbs ixA of November 


Digest VI. 3 m The expiuss dedaration of the tastakor in 
almost every brunch of nis will. 

8. A component portion of an organisation or 

S i part of a larger unity. Branch pf the 
ure , one of the houses or chambers into 
the legislative body is divided. 

1898 Whistom Th. Earth lotted, ix Tha bare Earth.. is 
but one of the Members or Brunch, xyxa Addison S/oei. 
Na *87 p 5 A mixt Government consisting of three Brunches, 
1788 Blackstomk Comm. IV. 138 This brunch of the legis- 
lature, which represents the people. 1839 Ykowbll Anc, 
Brit. Ch. xiiL (1847) 150 The Roman Church was u sound 
and uncorrupt branch of the Catholic Church. 

9 . A local office of business, subordinate to the 
main or bead office, as the * branch * of a bank or 
other establishment. 

18x7 Petition in Part Deb. ait This London Union Society 
..establishing branches and affiliations. >875 JkVons Money 
(1878) 957 Important banks, each possessing numerous 
br anche s. 

UL 10 . The certificate held by a brother of the 
Trinity House ; also that given by the Trinity 
House to pilots who have passed an examination 
as to their competence. Cf. branch-pilot in 13. 

x86* Esquiros Cornwall tut He received a branch, the 
name given to a certificate nearing the signature of dm 
Society. 

TV. IL In various techn. senses [chiefly after 
Fr. tranche] : in Arch, the rib of a Gothic vault ; 
in Zool. (see quot. 1881); in A/ech. the beam or 
axle of a pump or similar machine ; also, a bolt 
or strap with arms ; in Harness-making, a pair of 

E arallel levers passing through the ends of a curb* 
it, and provided with rings or loops for the curb- 
chain, etc. ; in Fortification, the wing of a horn- 
or crown-work ; also, one of the boyaux of a -zig- 
zag approach. The word is also used of the 
metal piece on the end of a hose, to which the 
nozzle is screwed ; and of each of the sides of a 
horse-shoe. 

1699 Lxak Wmtemuk*. xp The said Levers ahalbs also 
fitted to two arms or branches. 1793 Smkatom Edystono L. 

brunches fixed near tha c 


j^ThorU'Were two large 


taking hold of the two sides of a 
timber. x*& Penny CycL XI I. so6/t The 

brunches could not have avoided firing 

xSSt Nature XXXV. 463 Brunches— The cell-bearing por- 
tions of Ae soarium of GlAUConome. .or Synocladia. 1H4 
E. L. Anucuom Mod. Horse mans hi 0 u v. x8 The brunches 
should be long or short, as the riaer wishes a qtild or a 
bit. 


V. Comb, and Attrib. 

12 . General relations: ft. (in sense x), objective with 
ppl. adj., vbl. sb. or agent-noun, os branch-bearing, 
• gatherer ; locative and instrum. ( poet '.), as branch- 
charmed \ -embellished, -rent; attrib. (pertaining 
to a branch), we branch-bud \ also branch-tike adi. ; 
b. (in sense 9 ) attrib. (having the character of a 
branch), as branch-tine (of railway), -root, -vein ; o. 
(in sense 0) as branch bank, -establishment, 

r« -a -c. n 1. 


1987 Marlbt Gr. Forest 96 Pearserthout..is in leab and 
^mupch Clcer . tlk Vmxi Sachf Bet. 370 


Tha deciduous ^branch-buds of Bryum esnnotimsm may 
also baeSaaidered as organs of reproduction, a shat Xxatu 
Hyperion, Tall oaks, ‘branch-charmed by the earnest stars. 
1997 Drayton Mortimer, no Notingham . .Crowne of tho 
beautious "hraach-embelUsh’d soyle. lACrii Angi. 41 
A # Brawoehe gederer, frondmior. ifti Turpbr Prmeorb . 
Pkito*. w 6 j With dull malignant stare watcheth the "branch- 
Ilka boar iSifi /*rwitr CjcT. 3 mip. II. 667/a Whan.. in erork- 
Sn? "brunA^UdMT mHage^tbeMnt thmugto ftwSrn 
accommodation of only-two or Aree passengers. iMg&ww 




ccui swucruie. sepi'w« am. 
1 Ae adjaoMt *bnam ttN 


M aA aga t e . ha age J 

remained a week. * 

4. A "branche veyn spryngeA op ftdbokk 
18 . Special oombiaationa: bnmeh-boMea (is 
H.S.), see quot.; ** lAIM^ Im 

brandies ; brs&A-okaA (JfiriV achtiok Iwvmg 
four brandies turned up at the ends, and foraiaheft 
with screws i brhftob-ooal, a provincial luanh for 
anthracite ; braoMh-yllol, a pilot who holds m 
Trinity House certificate; tbranah-aland f to 
make a Hawk take the Branch, or leap from Tree 
to Tree; till the Dbg springs the Partridge # (PhiU 
lips, 1706); brs&A wi&ee, a translation of 
tnnee de ram, wines made for homecanauaiptien g 
branch-work, ornkmental figured patterns (cf 
site New Virginian* 1 . 8s Theland being whatjs called 
"branch-bottom, L e. allnvlal In charactor. z88i W060 
Homes without H. xx vii. 5*4 Wa shall take fine the 'brand* 
munraudia. «aas TVnvva ZoDec., The fine "brunch 


buildings 

pilot who offered his services . . was bound to he - 

xfoS C Rbdmno Hist. Mod Winse vaiUi836> ae6 The wine 
country of AeDouro Is again subdivided. . into, fivat. Fee-, 
tory wines . . and secondly, "Brandi wines, tyia W. T. 
Bruyn't Fey. Levant ix, ye Intermixed with # BranA-Wock« 
that make a glorious shew. 184a Tsumvbon Pal Art ft 
"Branch-work of costly sardonyx. 

Brftnoh, V. [£ prec. sb. : cf F. branchsr\ . 

Z. isUr. L To bear or pot forth brandies* 
sometimes with forth, out. Also fig. 

— “ * xxxix. m Flourekh ft 


flouves. as Utte; 

lyueth smel, and bnuincheA in to grace, ntt Hulobv, 
Bruunchem or hpue braunchea^Au wA u. Ai SnakaFmI. 
T. li. *7 There rooted betwixt them then su A an aflectiou, 
which curniot chose but bruunch norm ms tr. DnhamePs 
Hush, il i. (1761) xn Gave Ae earth round Aece plants a 
good stirring before Aey branched^ lift Vinks Saehd Bot» 
““ ‘ en before Aey reacts II 


478 They branch even before they nn 
2 . trgnsf. and fig. To throw out branches or off- 
shoots j to separate into branches, ramify, Freq. 
const, from, into. Now almost always with 1 
sjiS Tuvif a Barth. De P. A. iil ix. 4 t 49 *i M The frftha 
synewe braunchyth end comyA in bowes to Ae Instm* 
mantes of towAynge. 1798 Musas Subl.gB. Introd. Wka, 
1 . 1«9 What subject does not branch out to infinity T xflgg 
Robbs tson Serm. Ser. 1x1. iil (187s* 31 It branches, there- 
fore, into a twofold dlviskm. iMe H. SraNCKB First Prim. 
l v. | 39 1x87)1 «*7 Consequences .. that go on branching 
out mote widely na yearn progress. 

b. To spring out, as a branch or branches from 
the stem or root ; to deviate from an original 
direction, strike off in a new path ; to diverge 
from a central point; In mod. use chiefly with 
adv. out, off, less freq. away. 

ctqeo Deetr. Troy 8750 Beamys of bright sun, M hraan* 
chlsolofta. lyxx KonvooneSpoet. No. 147 V a, 1 have kneemn 
tbraacnoi ' ' * " ' '* *■’ * 


vn^ScotL described (ri. a) 13 Many j 


ranges, here ancTthete, branch out fitom them on all aids* 
c xSxx Fuskli Lett. Art v. <18481 463 If it branch not out qf 
the subject. 1839 Ybowbll Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. <1847) tie 
From this point. Tbranched most of Ae gnat roads into Ae 
interior. 1870 Max M 0 u.BR.Sr. Retig. (1873) *83 A very early 
concentration or speech from which these dialect* branched 
off. <871 Frkbman Norm. Como. (1876* IV. xvitt. ere The 
Pom Way .. branched off from Ae E 


fay • . branens 

Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/1 An excellent street^ 
away from the quay, and leads Into a vast squara. 

+ 8. To spring, arise, or descend from a common 
stock or parentage ; also, 7 > be branched (in Ae 
same sense). Obs. 

iSfo Stanymusst ASmeit 1. fArb.) 18 That from Aeo 
Troians should branch a lineal ofspring. tSep Hibson 
F h. I. Ded. A (J, All those young plants which. .bane 
branched from you both. x6*x Wbbvbb Anc. Pens. Mon. 
544 These Butlers are branched from Sir Raph Butler, 
ism Fuller Holy War iil xrilL (1840) 146 llicy warn a 
younger house ef the Wnldenses, and branched from them. 
IL front. 

4 . To divide (anything) into branches; to spread 
out (anything) in the manner of branches. 

xyeeW. Kino Trausaciioneorxo The mkb of Aa Twigs arp 
branched into bunches of Flowers. m| Southby Toon df 
Art l 48 Tha dark yew .. branch’d there its naked roots, 
1884 Tbnnybon Aylmer's F. asx Jewels . . Sprinkled about 
in gold that branch’d itself Fine as ice-fens. 

8. fig. To arrange or set ro/ in branches, arch, 
shm Pcywwe Com*. Cooens xo We branch the matter of Ais 
Booke into points of Doctrine and substance. S87 % Lad/s 
Call. 1. y. I 39, I shall not need to branch out davoueu 
into the several parts. 1789 Bsntham Prime. Legi*L xviii. 
8 56 'I'he whole system of offences . . is branched out Into 
nve clausa. x8ie Month. Rev. LX II. 496 If \ Gothic 
story be branched out in the forms of the Sbakipeereau 
drama, 

8 . To adorn or embroider with gold or needle- 
work representing flowers or foliage. Cl Bhavcb 
sb. 3. Also^f 

lin SrxNSBR F. ft 11. to 19 The tmine whereof looee llir 
behind her strayd, JBraunched wiA gold and perle. fdix 
Flbtcnbs PhiUut . v. iv. 37 May Ae MoAs bnirnb their 
Velvets. Hid. Breach me his skin in towen Uke a metis. 


«S«f Tknnvson Enid to* Enid foil la longing for a dsma 
Aubranch’d and floward with gold. 


85 
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BBJJT 0 B 4 GS. 

7 . To fornish with branches or bnadkiDg horns. 


BBJJfD. 


Broken Hrt. il L «$o 
CttllTUaBi and ay metlwH^ and 


The dhrhoaowWii.. 
Stroke tie head Which 


lfrlllirhftffl (branj&ds). [f, Branch sb. + 
-agr t of. F. branches.] Branches in the mass. 

*868 Browning Ring 4* x. *74 Leafage and branchage 
vulgar eyee admire, iln — JtMfCWt In the 

■udn asb-avsoue Under the bleating of its oranchagCtrooC, 

Branohnr, -or s mm Blanch b»i. 

Bnuwhtd (branjt), ppl. 0. [£. Branch s&and 

atiD .1 

L Provided with branches. end (C£ 
senses of the sb.; often combined with numeral 
or other adit., as double-, five*. many-branched.) 

rim WUL Palermo 753 Voder a tri appeltie . . bet wae 
braunched fill brode. 1367 Studlsy Seneca's Hippofytns 
fvtfli i 96 The Elms diaplaye* hit braunched annea itfl 
wiuuNS Real Char. 137 A double branched brow antler, 
slit Mas. Browmino CM 99 A specious hall • • 
B ra nched with corridors sublime. >677 R. J. Moan Under 
B al k ans, A lighted triple-branched wan taper. 
tSL Divided, distributed ; descended (from a 
family or an ancestor). (Cf. Branch v. 3-5.) Obs. 

109 PoL Anwulw) II. <41 Royal braunched, descended 
from two lynee. 

b. Adorned with a figured pattern in embroid- 
ery, gliding, chasing, etc. Cf. Branch v. 6. 

lgafl Hawks Past. Pleas, xxvu. xxxii, The rofe wss 
braunched curiously Of the beten golds both gaye and 
glorious, igga H. w. King Invent. Ch. Goads (1885) 15 A 
cope of blew and Braunched Damaske. ,xu. sdox Shams. 
TweL N. 11. v. 34 Calling my Officers about me. in my 
branch'd Veluet gowne. 170 %LoncL Gas. No. 3895/4 Seven 
Silver Spoons, .branched on the tops. 

8. Hence in Arch, branched work, the carved 
foliage on friezes and monuments. 
Brancbtllion (braenke ll^n). [a. Fr. bran- 
chtllim , shortened by £avijmy from the earlier 
bremchiobdellion lit. 'a leech having gills'; cf. 
Bramqhio- and Gt. ftBdhAn leech.] A species of 
Annelid, a leech which attacks fishes and tortoises. 
1847 in Craig, iM Bknkokn A Him. Parasitss 113. 
BraiiOh.tr 1 (brauju). [f. Branch v. + •»!.] 
That which bears or puts forth branches. 

sflao Fouunoham Art qf Survey 1. ii. 43 The thin 
bcuuncher (vine) needs a battle aoyle to enforce the Dila- 
tion. sflgs Reliq. Wotton. <1685) 77 If their Child be not 
such a speedy spreader and brancher, like the Vina 
Branoher Also 5 braunohar, brawnoher. 
fa. AF. * brancher — F. branchier , f. branch* 
Branch.] A young hawk (or other bird) when it 
first leaves the nest and hops about the branches. 

1 01400 Marie Arth. 190 hereby brauncher* in brads bettyr 
was never. 1488 Bh. Si, Albsuu ||b. After saynt Mar- 
garetis day. . thay bene calde Brawncheria. 197$ Turber v. 
Bh. Falcenrie 69 The brancher is she that followeth the old 
hawke from braunch to braunch. 1707 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Canary Bird, Those of the first year . . are term'd 
Branchera. sflofl Jamison, Branchers , young crows, after 
leaving the nest, and betaking themselves to the boughs or 
branches. Teviaid. 1873 Daily News 19 July 9/7 We have 
n cage with a * branch* (a young linnet), 
b. fig. A young child. 

*•33 M. Scott Tam Cringle xvi. 389 My home, .with all 
my pretty little tender branchera hopping about me. 

Brwohery (bm*njnri). [f. Branch sb. + xrt.] 
Branches collectively, lit. and fig. 

1830 Coleridge Ch. A St. (1830) 131. ifls7 Sara Cole- 
ridob in Biog. Lit . lntrod. ia« AU the branchery of mystic 
beliefs and superstitious practices. >899 Bailey Mystic 85 
That tree. . From whose umbrageous branchery human fruit 
..In sacred ripeness dropped. 

fb. Applied by Grew to : The ramifications of 
the endocarp in an apple or other fruit. 

1674GRKW jfnal. Plants l vL | sThe Branchery is nothing 
alee but the Ramifications of the Lignous Body throughout 
all the parts of the Parenchyma. 1793 Chambers CycL 
Snpp. s. v. Apple, The branchery, or vessels are only rami- 
fications of the woody part of the branch. 


fications of the woody part of the branch. 
Branoh-hirein, obs. form of Brankurbini. 

R Branohiflfl, branobia (bras-gki,!, brarnkift), 
sb.pl. Also obs. ME. pi. braunohes. [L. bron- 
chia, pi. bronchi m, ad. Gr. Pp&yxu* gills, pi. of 
fipbyxiw (in ting, meaning a fin).] 

The organs of respiration in fishes, etc, ; gills. 
1398 Tskvisa Barth. Ds P. R. v. nxv. (1495) 1*7 Some 
beestes haue no lounges hat they haae brsunches in stede 


1398 Tskvisa Barth. Ds P. R. v. nxv. (1495) 147 Some 
beestes haue no lounges hat they haae braunches in stede 
of lounges. sfiysGaiw A not. Trunksl. Sill a6 Fishes hav. 
ing their BranchUe ; Land-Animals their Lungs. xBm 
Bushman In Circ. Sc. (1865) IL 93/1 ThePulmonanr Arach- 
xtidians . . breathe by . . pulmonary branchia. s86a Wood 
Mat Hist. (1874) 6b 7 The double gills or branchim. 

Briiaohial (brsrqkifrl), a. ff. L. bronchi -sb (see 
prec.) + -AL I : cf. Fr. branchial!} Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or resembling gills. 

b8m Phil. Trams. XCI. 946 The branchial appendages .. 
are of a deep blood colour. iMTodd CycL Anat. gPhys. 
1. 1x5/1 The bilocular heart of fishes b entirely branchim. 

Bmaohiffitfi, -ffitftd (brsrqkiirit, -£*t8d), a. [f. 
as prec. + at**, + -*d.] Having, or characterized 
by, branchiae or gills. 

xfijfl Toon CycL AneU. | Phys. I. so 7/1 Ciliated, brant 
chinked, and pulmonated cl— vs. 1870 Rolleeton Anim. 
Life lntrod. fie In Branchiate Vertebrate there is no epi- 
dermal skeleton. 


Bjfl Bull I ft I BM (brsagki'foras), a. [f. mod. ! 
X nJspBMhifsr (f. branchim gills + fir brazing) + 
-## 1,1 Bearing or furnished with gills. 

MbWooDWAio Mailmen ( 1838)98 11 m development, of 
the mnehiferous gasteropoda may be observed . . in the 
coMUflarirtreotib. 

■Bftllllllifoi III (bwnktftim), a. Alto bran- 
ohHform. [f. L. branchim gills + -form.] like 
or Mbembling gills. 

tBshPrac. Bams. Not. Club II. 146 Articulations.. 
bnuKUfbrm, being chiefly adapted for respiration. tSfla 
Dana Crust. 1. 619 There are. .branchiiform appendages. 
BtfShlnt- (branpnes). [t Brancht + 
NBflaJ Branchy quality or condition. A 1 bo fig. 
■fin Coras., Bremen**? mranchinesse; thteknes, or store 
6f brandies. 1804 W. Taylor In Ann. Rev. II. 313 The 
metaphysical generalizations display, .a fibrous branenin— 
of argument. s8o6 Month. Mag. 30CI. 4x6 A bush differs 
from a tree in that its branchings* begins at the very root. 

Smelling (brcrnfiq), vbl. sb. [f. Branch v .] 

1 . The action of throwing out branches, or of 
diverging in the manner of branches; ramification; 
concr. a collection of branches. Also fig. 

1978 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 With dmere orders of 
braunchynges they embrace it 1M4 T. Burnet Th. Barth 
I. 93s We nave before compar'd the branchings of these 
river*, .to the ramifications of the arteries in the body, s— 
Watts Logic 348 Finish your whole argument with as lew 
inferior branchings as reason will admit. x88s Vines Sachs' 
Bot. sot Dichotomous branching is frequently repeated in 
one and the same plane. 

2 . The action of decorating with flowers or foli- 
age, in embroidery, gilding, engraving, etc. 

zfiaa Heylin Cosmogr. iil (1673) 33/a The branching of 
Satina, .being amongst many others, one of their Inventions. 
Branohing, ppi a. [f. as prec. -I- -INQ 2 .] 

1 . That branches ; that puts forth branches, 
ijte Wvcur Jer. xvii. s Ther braunching trees in heexe 

mounteynes. X649 Milton Arcades 86 under the shady 
roof Of braunching elm. 1705 Pope Odyss. xm. xsa High 
at the head a branching Oliva grows. xfi|a Tennyson Pen 
de Pen 97 Not thrice your branching limes have blown. 

2 . Spreading, ramifying, diverging; also, ram- 
bling, diffuse. 

1710 Pope Iliad xxs. 446 The branching streams. x8xo 
Southey K thama xvm. vii, In branching veins. 1864 Bum- 
ton Scot A hr . II. L xs8 The Burneu .. were a branching 
family. 

8. Bearing antlers, antlered. 

X667 Milton P. L. vil 470 The swift Stag. .Bore up his 
branching head. 17x8 Pope Iliad 111. 37 So joys a lion, if 
the branching deer, .his bulky prise, appear. 

Braaohio- (brce»qki,0), also incorrectly bran- 
olio*, combining form of Gr. 1 gil». as in 

Branohio-sail a., pertaining to the branchise 
and anus. Brwnokio-oa'rfilao a., belonging to 
the gills and heart Brraoklo-ffR'Htnropod, pi. 
•podia, -pods, a gasteropod which breathes air 
through water ; also, any gasteropod. Braraolilo- 
ps'Uisl a., pertaining to the gills and mantle of 
molluscs. Bwnefcio-pari'otal a ., pertaining to 
the gilla and wall of the atrium (of molluscs) 

1 8fl6 Huxley in Woodward Mollusc a 446 The part . . behind 
[the mantle) becomes the branchio-anal surface. 1836 Todd 
CycL A not 4 Phys. I. so6/s The blood . . returns to the 
heart by means ot the branchlo-cardiac vessels. 1877 Hux- 
ley Anat. Inw. An. viiL 305 In all . . Branchiogasteropods, 
the mantle secretes a cuticular shell x88o Bastian Brain 
84 l*he ' auditory saccules ' . . are connected with this great 
branchio-pallial ganglion. >858 Woodward Mollusca 111. 
334 The branchial sac is connected with the wall of the 
atrium by (branchio-parietal) vessels. 

Branchiopoa (bne*qki|dppid). PI. -opods, 
-opoda (-y*pda&). [f. Bhanohio- -f Gr. wour. vob-6t 
foot : cf. Fr. branchiopode.'] lit . 4 Gill-footed,' — a 
member of the Crustacean order distinguished by 
having the gills upon the feet. Also attrib. 

its6 Kirby ft Sp. Entomyl. IV. 8x In the . . Branchiopod 
Crustacea the long dorsal vessel is also found. 1836 Todd 
CycL Anat. tjr Phys. 1. 753/9 In the Branchiopods. .the body 
consists of a long series of rings. xB6a Wood Hat. Hist. 
939 The gills ere attached to the feet, and they are there- 
fore termed Branchiopoda. 

Hence Brwaohlo'podoua a. 

1838 Todd CycL Anat. I. tes/r The yming of Balanids. . 
closely resemble some of the branchiopodous Crustacea. 

Bruchioitffigffil (bneQki^strgfil), a. [f. 
Bbanohiostbob (or its elements) + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to th.e membrane which protects a 
gill chamber ; covering or protecting .the gills. 

17 49 Phil, Trans. XLV1. xs8 Slender cartilaginous Bones 
• .analogous to the brancheostegal Bones of other Fishes. 
187a Mivart Blem. Anat • 478 The branchiostcgal mem- 
brane., is supported by the branchiostcgal rays. 

2. quasi-ra. for branchiostcgal ray. 

XI49--SS Todd CycL Anat. h Phys. IV. 2x44/1 Slightly 
curved rays, .called branchio-stsgals. 


after Gr. arty lrq», erroneously taken as an agential 
sb. from oriytar.] The membrane covering the 
gills. Also Sr—okldstegwui (^atfgas), a. A. 
Having gill-covers ; b. - BaANOHioainoOAL. 

r 748-99 Sir J. Hill Hist, Anim. ssofjon.) The branchlo- 
stege membrane contains ten, eleven, or twelve bones. 2789 
Pennant Boat. III. >84 The number of its branchlostegous 
rays are seven. 2774. Golosh. Hat. Hitt. (x86s) II. ul i. 
so# The cartilaginous, or. .branchiostegous tribe of fishes. 
hm Huxley Cray-Fish 15 This flap, .is called the Bran- 
ebipstejiite because it covers the gills or branchiae. 
Braaohioffitoiaoilffi (brgqkijfstAnes), a. [f. 
Bbanghio* «f Gr. mropot -mouthed + -oufl.J Hav- 
ing the gills in connesticm with the mouth. 

ibi Owen b Nature XXIV. 499 In fishes the double 
ftinction of the mouth is retained— all are * branchiostomous'. 
BniUlllirraie (brarnkirfsm). [f. L. branchim 
gills + rim-us an oar.] An oigan in the branchio- 
pod entomostraca which serves the double purpose 


1 (brwqkiifstAnas), a. [f. 
-mouthed + -ous.] Hav- 


conneeted with the respiration of the animal . . might be 
dsnominated Branchiremes. 

BrffinohlftM (bra-njlfis), a. [f. Branch sb. 
+ -LK88.] Without, or destitute ot, branches. 

2821 CoTGa., Troneonner.. to make headlesse, branch- 
lesse. xfis# Aird Nebuchadn. 1. il 53 Beneath her branch- 
less palm must Judah sit. 
b. fig, and transf. 

2808 Shark. Ant. a Cl. iil Iv. 94 Better I were not yours 
Then you r so branchlesse. 2848 W. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pal. iil (1879) 39 About midway of this branchless course it 
enters Egypt. 

Braa&ohlffit (bnrnjilt). Also 8 braaohilet. [f. 
as prec. -t- -lot.] A little branch, a shoot ; in Bot. a 
smaller branch growing from a larger one (render- 
ing L. ramulus) ; fig. a small division or offshoot. 

2732 Bailey, Branchuet, n little Branch, xflao Lindlry 
Managr. Boses lntrod. sx, I have found it necessary to make 
a distinction between branches and branchlets. x8Bt Mi- 
vart Cat 979 The dorsal branch divides at the carpus into 
two branchlets. 1883 E. Arnold Nt. Slaughter in Ind. 
Idylls s#x There perched A thousand crows . . some 011 
branchlets. 

Branoho-, incorrect form of Branchio-. 
Branch-ursine, obs. form of Brankurbine. 
Branchy (bnrnfi), a. [f. Branch sb. + -y 1.] 
L Bearing branches; full of, covered with, or 
consisting of branches. 

xs 8 b WvcLir 9 Kings xvil xo And vndir al braunchy tree, 
x # Bo Caxton Ovid’s Met. xiv. xv. Com to me, into this 
braunchy wood i86x K. W. Cottf. Charm . (i860' 89 Called 
arms, for their hard branchey resemblance, xyut Pope Odyss. 
v. 373 [Trees] . . lopp'd and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
x8ao Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol. 1. 134 The cedar, The 
branchy monarch of the wood. x8go Blackie jEschylus 1 . 
35 The outspread olive's branchy shAde. 

2 . transf. Putting forth offshoots, or divisions; 
wide-spreading, ramifying ; also (of deer) bearing 
horns, antlered. 

1606 N. Baxter Man Cnaied In Farr's 5*. P. (x8#8> 338 


Within a branchio filme there lyeth the braine. 1878 J. 
Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 731, 1 have a piece of 


branchy root. 

Branch, -vrain, obs. ff. Brank, -ursine. 
Branoorde, obs. form of Brancard. 
Branoome ; see Brantcokn. 

Bxaad (braend), sb. Also 1-7 brond(e, 4bront, 
broond, r bronnd, 6 Sc. broynd, 7 bran, 9 dial. 
bron. [Com. Tent.: OE. brand, krptd~ OFris. 
brand (MDu. bran{d), Du. brand), OHG., M 11 G. 
brant (mod.G. brand), UN. brand-r OTeut. 
*brand*-x, f. bran- pret. stem of *brinn-an to Burn 
+ suffix -do, as in word.] 

I. Act, means, or result of burning, 
f 1 . Burning, conflagration, destruction by fire. 
a xooo Beowulf as«8 Hy hine ne motion, .bronde forbatr- 
nan. ettpo A. Alls. 1856 Tliey .. stete fuyrc, and wilde 
bronnd, Anon in kyng Danes lond. 

2 . A piece of wood that is or has been burning 
on the hearth ; also poet, a torch, a match or lin- 
stock (see quot 1810). 

cam Lindisf. Gasp. John xviii. 3 Judas, .cuom 8idir mifl 
lahtfatum ft orondum ft woepnum. a 2000 Dan. 946 (Gr.) 


Bacron brandas on bryne lyres, c 2279 Lamb. Ham. 82 He 
wule aquikien and nf he brond tendon, a 1300 Cursor M. 
7x54 Vn-to hair tails fir he band, Foluand ilk fox a brand. 
1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Caxton) x6 Scomyng . . wastitli 


Livers Dictes (Caxton) 16 Scomyng . 
loue as the fiere doth the bronde. a 2947 Surrbv Mneid 
iv. 305 With burial brandes I absent shall thee chase, a 2674 
Milton Hist. Mass. Wks. xts 8 II. 199 So cold .. that the 
very Sap of their Wood-fewel burning on the fire, freezes at 
the Brand's-end. >738 Somerville Chase 11.409 Lika Flocks 
of Sheep they fly Before the flaming Brand, saxe Campbell 
Bait. Baltic I, By each gun the lighted brand, In n bold 
determined hand. 1839 w. lavuao Tour Prairies #x The 
brands of one of their ores were still smoking; 

8. transf. and fig. 

t *. collect, or in pi. The Use on the hearth. 
Obs. or dial. 

a sate Prav. Hcndyng 209 Bate hush ouns brandas, quob 
Henoyng. s88n Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial L 299 She 
wanad era soma rider a vote the bron. 


2. quasi-*!, for branchiostcgal ray. 

XI49--SS Todd CycL Anat. 4 Phys. iV. 2x44ft Slightly 
curved rays, .called b ranch io-f legale. 

BzmsielliOfttftgfta (brse^klj/’stfgin). [f. mod. 
L. branchiestsg-i (cf. acxt) + -jp,j A member of 
the Branchiostsgi, an old offler of cartilaginous 
fishes having free gills covered by a membrane. 

2847 1 ° Craig. 

Brftiichfofttftgft (bnrqkiiestfrdg), a. [a. Fr. 
branchiostlgt, (. Branchio- + Gr. orty-str to 
cover.] Covering the gills ( — Brancbzortsoal). 

Hence Bmacbloaftegfle (-fst/dgri^t). [App. 



BBJJTXK 

b, ^ M /w the bopmingot fimothe Jfrt 
(in allusion to Zeck. lit a nod Amos iv. ix): n per- 
son delivered from imminent danger. 

*#■ *£4. Ui a Wher this is not a dead brand 

maMd dT the fijr. * 5M Cover dale Is not this a 

*7® O Jesus? ofriiee'l Inquire, 

bmnd tq pluck outof the lira. iSm R. Cox Lift Fletcher 
U. 17 Hw prayer hence was, 'Sava me, Lord, as a brand 
snatched out of the fito*. 

C. The torches of Cnpid and the Furies. 

*VH Ckaucks L. G. W. msa The furyes thre with all 
blrmortall brands. & ism Lylv Rupkues (Arb.) xia So shalt 
thon easeiv . . quench the brendcs of Cupids, edit Shajcs. 
CymS. il fv.fi Two drinking Cupids . . nicely Depending on 
thsbr Brands. 179a Bww Let.Wk*. x&p IL sssTha 
mediations of the closet have.. inflamed armies with the 
breads of the Airies. 

4 . /ma jor God's brand: the lightning. Phmbuf 
brand s the burning rays of the sun. Wttha blend- 
ing, of thq sense 4 weapon ' : (cf. Milton's * darning 
brand * of the archangel in P. L. zrr. 643). 

1311 Douglas JRnei* vni. vi. so Into this land Satumus 


tS ^Douc 
com, Heana 
Where th* i 
Pbvton Pm 


an m 

mecaa bitan ne meahi 


bu hood both his a)am brand, rim 
1584 Braydes out a brat brant, ft b 
f sqaoDntfr. Treyjxssb And I thl bane 


its Hint syoSan no brand ne beado- 
iton. c 1*05 Lay. tjawHe seal leoeen 
iene brand. (1140 Gam. 4 Gr, JCut. 


E““J W-f *«•/,** JO* «fct. M» Voo. boy with i 

ger by dial flaming Brand, ip§ Pom Wad v. >05 On 
Wsbi^i{»*Ud£>U the foiiatol brand. sflao &orr 
A$M 12b Thera near was tantkman bat who belted him 


.Q. 1. viiLex 
hL shorn T. 
which sends 


forth fiery brands Of burning oyle. much like the sword the 
tree of life doth keopc. iflflfi «. H. Gibbs tr. Integer Vitae 
in Nat. Rev., And o'er me Phoebus’ fiery brand. Fierce 
beating from above. 

ft. Applied to persons. Cl firebrand. 

ifieS Armin Nest Ninn. 4 And you of our Innea of Court, 
nimble braind brands that burns without smoking. 

4 . The mark made by burning with a hot iron. 

>SSe Hu lost, Bronde, or marks made with a whote yron* 
1601 Holland Pliny I. no The marks or brand of a buls 
head which was imprinted vpon his [Bucephalus’] shoulder, 
tyaa Da Fos Melt FI. (1840) 919 My comrade, having the 
brand of an old offender, was executed, sfifii Longs. Gold. 


sense, Dut usually (witn reference to the practice of 
branding criminals) conveying the idea ot disgrace ; 
a stigma, a mark of infamy. 

>997 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. 1 11 To mark that age with 
the brand of error and superstition. ifiaS Prynnb Cent. 
Count 98 Are they not a public brand and blemish to our 
Church f x6ex Cleveland Poems 94 No Felton is more 
letter’d, though the brand Both superscribes his shoulder and 
his hand. 1796 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. vi (1840) 944 The 
devil could go nowhere without this particular brand of 
infamy. 1853 Marsden Early Purit . . 394 The brand of 
that day's infamy will never disappear from the annals of 
Massachusetts. 

o. A trade-mark, whether made by burning or 
otherwise. (Applied to trade-marks on casks of 
wines or liquors, timber, metals, and any descrip- 
tion of goods except textile fabrics.) 

i8b7 Motley v. Downturn 3 Mylne ft Craig Law Re p. 4 
The proprietors have added the brand mark * Margam f on 
each box. 188s Mechanic § 155. 53 Timbers from Swedish 
ports are marked on the ends with red letters or brands. 

^ 5 . An iron instrument for making marks by burn- 
ing, or (quot. 1838) for cauterizing a wound. 

i8s8 Scott F. M. Perth II. 159 The more 1 felt the pain 
his knife and brand inflicted, the better was my chance of 
recovery, i860 W. Collins IVom. White n. v. 391 Pain 
and fear and grief written on her as with a brand. 

6. (i transf. from 4 c.) A particular sort or class of 
gfM>ds, as indicated by the trade-marks on them. 

1854 Mias Warn es Old Helmet I. 966 The ale was of a 
superior brand. 1864 Reader 95 June 803 The most re- 
nowned dealers whose brand passes muster. s89o Print. 
Trade* Jml. xxxi. 14 The perfume of this brand of wax is 
delightful. x8§3 Harper's Mag. Aug. 451/1 There are 
special brands of steel wire for the shrouds and stays. 

7 . A species of blight in plants, causing the leaves 
and young shoots to look as though they were 
burnt ; called also Burk (cf. Ger. brand). 

1630 Horn ft Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. vL 1 59 If it be 
over heated, it turns to brand or mildew. s8Sx Miss Pratt 
Flower. Plants III. 386 Of truly parasitic plants some, .are 
known by the common names of Mildew, Rust, Brand, etc. 
1B81 Whitehead Hops 58 There are special forms of these 
ftmsi, known as ruse or brand. 

II. 8. The blade of a sword or similar weapon, 
and hence (like * blade*) the sword itself [So 
also in IceL and in later times in OF. and MHG. 
brant : possibly from its flashing in the light] 
f ft. Blade, weapon. Obs. (exc. as in b). 

f tone Will ifMthelstemMth. in Thorps Dipl 559 Ic 
gean ftadmunde mlnon hiefier bses awurdea h* Ofla mg 
ahte . . and anea brandes. f 1380 Wvcup Seme. SeL whs. 
I- *6 A award or a knyf..Tfiei myjtco .. wibdrawe bee 
bxqndia >at )ms dona harma. 

b. A sword. (Cf. the poetical use of • blade*.) 
A poetical use, though in the present centmywritea 
of romance have used it in prose as an archaism. 


with the brand. 1899 Bymqwos Gob. Foot* * 1*4 My 
wealth's a burly spear and brand. 

8naA(hnend) a w. Also 4-6 brond(o, 3 broans. 

[f. pmi 

L tram. To bum with a hot iron, whether for 
the purpose of marking the flesh (as in the case of 
criminals or slaves), or of cauterising at a surgical 
operation; also iff. 

r 1400 Apol Lou. 103 Haulng bar consdsns Iran brondlt 
f M4» Promp. Parv. S3 Brcmnyn wythe an yraa 11499 
brondyn], cauterise. tti| G. Samdys Trent, too Both man 
and women do brand their arums for the love of each other, 
xyia Scots Mag. Feb. 97/x The former is to be branded and 
imprisoned, sflfta Mai. Stowe Undo Tom aL 91 Has been 
branded in his right hand with the letter H. 

8. To mark indelibly, aa a proof of ownership, 
as a sign of quality, or for any other purpose ; to 
impress (a word, letter, or device) by way of brand. 

life Golding Do Mommy xtl. 177 Thou wouldest that 
God should at leastwise brand him with the trade arrow. 
168s Comm Wood. Peak fed. 4) 43 Every step did brand 
Assured' footing in the yielding sand. iSeg Lueeoctt Nat. 
Wool 1x3 When sheep are not branded with pitch, or any 
other substance injurious to the staple. 1871 Cassells 
Techn. Edut. IV. 933/9 The mark was the letters 4 M. C 
branded on tin-plates. 

b .Jig. To set a mental mark of ownership upqn ; 
also, to impress (a fact, an event) indelibly on 
one's memory. 

160a Warner A 16 . Eng. xi. lxilL (i6xt) 973 The graene 
knight, be whoso he shall, her heart had branded hers. 
>848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. v. L aa6 To brand upon your 
thoughts How she was once a woman. 1875 Jowvrr Plato 
(ad. 9) III. 531, 1 was able to recall every word of this, 
which is branded into my mind. 1879 Far r as St. Patel 
(1883) 114 Words and utterances .. branded indelibly upon 
the memory. 

8. Jig To mark or stamp with Infamy, stigmatize. 
x6os Bacon A theism, Ess. (Arb.) 337 All. .are branded with 
the Name of Atheista a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. (1700) 
I. iil ai< They, .inteoded by some Vote to Brand him, and 
make him odious, tyrs Cumberland West lnd. rv. Iv, 
Brand me for a coward if 1 baulk you. aiSgj Robertson 
Lect. 1L 61 Dare we brand infidelity with hard names f 

Brand, obs. form of Brawkkd. 

BrftHdftd, tpl. a. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [A northern 
var. of breaded, later Bbikdsd .1 Brindled. 
sf6s Richmond. Wills (1853) >48, 1 gave to Henry Todd 


sfSt Richmond. Wills (1853) *48, f gave to Henry Todd 
on oxe calfe in Pe knell, color branded. 1607 Totsrll 
Four*/. Beasts sa6 A spotted, branded, party coloured dog 
is not approved. 1611 Chatman Iliad xxi. 917 They saw a 
branded serpent sprawl, .amongst them from above, a 1800 

R 1.11m J * T mJm Itrmm.ACmmJ' It! S. 4- -PL. 


Ballad, 4 Lads of Wamphray * iii. in Scott Minstr., The 
brokit cow and the branded bull. s88o Patterson Antrim 
ft Down Gloss., Branded, brannet , of a red colour with 
streaks or bands, applied to cattle. 

Bmndftd (branded),#/, a.* [f. Brand v.] 
1 . ft. Marked with a hot iron. b. Bearing a 
trade-mark, or mark of quality. 

*69b Proc. Parliament No. 139. 9309 Advt, A light array 
Mare.. branded with E. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Quads WVs. 
*730 I. 64 A branded villain. iSSo Dally TeL 90 Apr., 
There is no alteration in branded iron. 

3 . fig Marked with infamy, stigmatized. 

*fo* R; Yarington Two Lament, fray. v. il in Bullen 
O. PL IV, Branded with a marks of Shame. 1894 Curia 
Politim too Why should that branded Polititlan make fears 
and love imnouible and inseparable T 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 161 Branded with the defeat of 
t Brft ndftd, ppl. a.8 Sc. Obs. rare [Cf. F. 
brandir to fasten two pieces of wood together with 
a peg.] I Firmly secured ; perh. error for bandit. 
’885 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 350 Ane brig . . Rycht stark 


Branded, misreading for branded embroidered ; 
so also brandur for braudur embroidery. 

*HV>G*w.hCol. 11. Hi. Here belt was of blanket.. 
Branded with brandc golde. Ibid. n. iv. His brane and his 
basnet. .With a branaur abought, al of brands golds. 
Bran-dftftr. A loose adaptation of Ger, brand- 
htrsch , 4 a stag with dark-brown breast.' Grimm. 

1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. 11. v. (1869) 1. 397 A kind of stag, 
named by the ancients the TrageUphua, and which the 
natives call the bran deer. 

Braudels, obs. Sc. form of Brandish. 
Br&ndelftde, obs. var. of Brakdbxth. 
tBrmndftllot. Obs . rare 

e tm Coer do L. 399 His pusen therwlth gaa gon, And 
nWms brandellet bon, Hyt vyscr and his g or ge re. 
t BrfindenbuvgL Obs. Ff. the name of a 
city in Prussia, famous for woollen manufactures. 
So Fr. brandsbourg] A morning gown. 

x676 ETHEREDGg Man o/Meds IV. it (1684) fit Y* have a 
ve#y fino Brsmdenburgb on, Sir Fopllng. tfifi Fop Diet. 
Supp, Bremdenburgh, a Morning Gown. 

t Bmdft&burgft. Obs. [Prob. so called 
because worn in the army of the Elector of Branden- 
btug, afterwards king of Prussia; cf, Fr. brand* 
Amok 'boutonniere avec omement* (Boiste).] 
pi. The ornamental facings to the breast of aa 
officer's coat 

<* 7 fo} l i ««: 4 M tThs Pnurian 
to. hfs tegunentals, which are a bios cloth frock with 
silver brandcatmigs. a im Smollett Humph. Cl (1815) 
with 

JhNHMMV (bmudaj), M [t Bun v. 4-n.l 
Om wbobnuxU. 4 


sSfie Rawunbow Her o d o t us v»i. uxv. IV. efi HeIXerxesI 
bade the broaden taka their irons and therewith brand the 
Hellespont. 

Bmdftr, sbF Obs. esc. St. and north, dial. 
Also x brandyr, 6 braadire. [Variant of Bbahd- 
iROK.j A gridiron. See also Brahdirx, Bbakd- 
SROK, BRAKDRKTH. 

. e MAS Gloss. In Wr.-WOlcker fisfi Tripos, brondyre. tftr 
In Widky Bristol Wilts <x886; sgx My great pan and 
brandira and Pykss thenmto beiongfaige. sys8 turn, in 
E. W. Dunbar Soc. Li/s Moray aia iD.) A frying-pan, two 
bunders, ifts Scott Gny M. xxiv, A couple of fowls. . 
reeking from the gridiron or brander. 

BrpAdftr (brandai), v.* Chiefly Sc and north, 
dial . [1 prec.] irons, and intr. To cook on the 
gridiron, broil, grill Hence Bramdered ppl. a ., 
Br a ndarinf vbl. sb. t as in broadening steak. 

e 178s Sis T. Sinclair Scott. Dial. 179 (JUn.) The Scots 
•bo ssy/f brander tor to broil meat, lisa Scott Wav. 
lxiv, 4 HI brander the moor-fowl that John Heatherblntter 
brought m this morning/ 0817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. Iii. 37 
Brandered kidneys. 1B48 Forstes Life Goidsm. 1. iv, A 
brandered chop served up. 

BrandiV, vP [prob. f. Brandir sb* 9 as if 
' to arrange cross-ban in the form of a gridiron * ; 
but cf, F. brandir under Brakdxo ppl. a.*] 

Hence Bra ndering vbl.sb ., 4 the covering of the 
under-side of joists with battens ... to nail the 
laths to, in older to secure a better key for the 
plaster of a ceiling * (Span Diet. Engineer. 1869.) 
Brandorer, ferron. form of branderer, Baoi- 
djerir : but the passages are obscure. 

>387 Tsevua Higdon Rolls Ser. 111. 77 [Tullus Hostiliusl 
..vaede purpur, a manor reed dojringe of kynges and 
branderars and raueras [orig. purpura et feucibus usus 
ost\ ctjao in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 987 Deliveryd to my said 
Lordis Branderara of his Copic in small Perle. . poise. ftUioz. 


branderars and raueras [orig. purpura et feuciSuM usus 
ost\ ettno in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 987 Deliveryd to my aald 
Lordis Branderara of his Copis in small Perle. .poise. Iii] oz. 
IbuL II. 889 Deliveryd an gilte spangillie for my Lordis 
Footmen Coolie to Stevyn Humble Branderar poUs. eld os. 

Brandft(y)nift t -nlmo, var. of Brand-iron. 
Brandowina, early form of Brandy. 

Brand- goose : see Brant sb.” 


Brand- goose : ice Brant sb. 

Brandlftd (bra-ndid), ppl. a. [f. Brandt v ] 
Mixed, treated, or 4 fortified with brandy. 

xSjs C Redding Mod. Wines Iv. led. a) 66 The brandfed 
wines of Portugal. 1871 Mosley Crit. Mite. (1886) I. 987 
The wine of truth is in his cup a brandied draught. 
Brandififtd (bra ndifaid), ppl. a. [As if f. a 
vb. brandify \ see -ft.] Affected by brandy. 

’•63 Spring 4 Sutum. LapL 31 He had already got some 
such notion into his muddled, brandlfied old head. 

Branding (bra ndin'), vbl. Sb. [f. Brand v] 

L The action of maiking with r hot iron, os a 
surgical operation ; or of burning a mark upon a 
criminal, or an article for sale. 

c tMpPromp. Parv. 31 Brondynge, cauterisacia. sfifioR. 
Core Justus Vend. 14 Anything, .received into the sonseii, 
be it whipping, branding or hanging. 1764 Hashes Observ. 
vi. xvl 961 Whipping and branding with the flower-dc-tis 
among the French. s8|fi M«Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854 A- 63’ The gutting, .of the benringe, and die branding 
of the barrels. 1844 Gbote Greses tu xL V. xaB. 

Jig. a 1640 Drumm. ot Hawth. Hist. Jas. V. Wks. (1711) 
90 It would be an everlasting branding thetr honour, if 
timorously, .they show their backs to their enemies. 

2 . attrib ., as in branding-cerrall, - iron , -yard, 
ctup Promt. Parv. m Brondynge yren, emuierium. 
JSfij Golding Calwn on Dent. xiv. 80 Despisera of God . . 
hmue the said branding yron searing within them. 1889 
W. Phillips Speeches xl 959 His broad bosom scarred afl 
over with the branding-iron. 1881 Genii. Mag. Jan. 64 The 
branding-yard [for cattle]. xS8g Pall MallG. 90 Mar. 3/a 
The cows and calves, .are driven into the branding corralL 
Bra nding, ppl. a. [f. Brand v. 4 -ino*.] 

1 . That scorches or marks by burning. 
s8sx Byron Curse of Min. xi. In many a branding page 
and burning line, itao Tennyson In Mem. it, Nor branding 
summer wns avail To touch thy thousand vean of sloom. 


Branding, ppl. a. [£ Brand v. 4 -imo^.] 

1 . That scorches or marks by burning. 

s8sx Byron Curse of Min. xi. In many a branding page 
and burning line. a i8 |SB Tennyson In Mem. it, Nor branding 
summer suns avail To toudi thy thousand yean of gloom. 

that iwt^ Th^ME^OT^ The branding bolt. 

2 . That brands or stigmatises. 

ffifiS C. BsoutU F iUetteuxiU. ( sSyfi) sap It was a branding 
Judgment, sfo? Farxab My Youth C 4M9 felt the branding 
finger upon his brow. 


t Bra*ndi«rom Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 brand- 
Binxo, 5-6 -cyme, -onto, -yron, 6 brond- ; other 
forms under Brandir sb* [f Brand 4 Ibon.] 

*• A kitchen utensil, commonly a gridiron, but 
the name is transferred to other articles, as and- 
irons (still dial, in Kent), a stand for a kettle, 
a trivet See the synonymous Brandir sb. 2 . 
Brandies ; also Brandbnth. 

fit *33 Seven dams of Sessdles du peutra *5 

n 4 hmn^arne 4 . 14x1 luv. to Turner/W AtvhiLllh hr. 
* 53 . j bnndeyme. I4SA B. E. Wilis (xBSs) Ajpeyre 
nkkss ofvryne, and tobrandernes. ishr HulSv, Brohd- 
yron, or Andyron. i« 8 o Barbt Ah>. Bin 6 A Braadiron 

were strained. xSBfiR. Jamaias in Pall MmU Budget 
What sreusuJly cnl tod 4 of 4 ^s« rirahSTh 
ara^oifl^hraad-irons, having to support the brand or 

If 2 . Token by Spenser, end by Quarles after 
him, fo the sense of: A sword [-Brand sb. 8]. 
xgfifi Srvassn F. Q. rv. hr. ja And wkh his braadirott round 



about "hha'layd ite Qvtmum Argnlm f 
(HeJ VmhMih'd 4s® fan o— ■ llrid li wi. ZUA (ml) u* 
The stout Ainphialus. .Up heav’d hit thirsty bnasdiynn 
+. 2 . Brand-iron-wt*s,in the shape of a gridiron, 
iflfli Kdsn Decades W< lad \ (Arfal jSi&outheeM. .U tiuu 
traeipyke a braodier«)ryaa. 

t Br>1ldi— (bwnflb). GJx. cxc. dial. Also 
j brmd-imn, 9 brandies- [QK. braud-isca, f. 
kvW burning +/*» iron : but the history of the 
word between OK. end modem times is uncertain.] 
A trivet ; perhaps used also la the other tenses 
of Brandi* j*.-, Urandihqn. 

rim 4 £irae Vof. » Wr.-WUlcker >97 Arndt** ml 
tribes, bmndboa. ifee Hardwick Trad. Lancashire 131 
Tit 'brandies. 1874 Hardy Madding Crowd sail 1188s) 
23a Thera was a great black crock upon the brands*. 
Br»a 4 ilh (bnmdif ), 9. Forms: 4-5braundia- > 
1*0(11, -lab, 4 aah, -ywh, -isoho, 5 teoamdoeelio, 
brsAjrdfti ( Cmlh. A nfl.\ 4-6 bran die*, - lash, -Uoh, 
6 5 if. bnudshi 5- brandish, [a. Fr. brandiss- 
lcugthened stem orFr.hssdr l i common Romaaie 
word CL. type *brutfftn), f. Teut. Brand, a sword,] 
1 tram . To flonriab, wave a boat (a sword, spear, 
dart, club, or other manual weapon) by way of 
threat or display, or in preparation for actioh. 

a sSys Hampolk Psmiter viL 13 He sal braundhi hie sward, 
tabs wvcliv Ps. vii. >3 Bat)etshal ben con vert td,his award 
ha shal braundbhen. 1471 Caxton Jam* 13 b, [Thav] 
brandished their merit and eacried thair enemVca lira 
Atnsh it. (Arh.) 34 They brandUn weapons 


Stanyhumt ACneit it. fArfa) 34 They brandish weapons 
•harp edgde. aisi Bmle Emk. »xii xo, 1 shall brandish 
my sword before them. 2707 Swim- Gulliver 11. vii. x6t 
Draw thair swords at once, and brandish them in the air. 
tlaa Dihoim Libr. Com/, 736 You may brandish your 
mother of pearl paper-cutter. 114! Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 4M Agreat crowd . .of young peasants, brandishing their 
idgela 1874 Bovtxll Arms Arm. ii. 40. 


nyR A. R. AlltLI \ A. 346 po) jnu daunce as any do, 
Braundysch ft beay ►y brajies breme. s S4S Milton Tenure 
King* 11650) 3 Lawes which they so impotently brandish 
against others. 1697 Collier Ess. Mot. Snbj. 11. (17091 isa 
'niey love to he always brandishing their Advantage, asms 
Lloyd Ferns. Lei . Rmmei Wks. 1774 II. 78 Your eyes that 
brandish burning dart* 1867/. Martinkau Chr, Life led. 
4) 370 Brandishing the threat of infliction. 

0. To flourish about, move vigorously (the limbs, 
the head, etc.) ; also used of a. snake darting out 
its tongue, of a lion flourishing its tail, etc. Some- 
what arch., if not sir. 

To asm Morto Artk. (Rash.) 117 The knight ban brawn- 
disshid yoke a bone. sAm& Fuctchu Christ* Viet. (163a) 
as And every ona braadisht his flery tongue. i^rPunou 
Afr. Si 8. via. e6o He was now beginning to. .brandish his 

tsU. 

2 . abtoi. To floorish one's weapons or limbs ; to 
make a flourish or display; to swagger. 

e tywAUsmmder tits That hee ms loose in no lhsa.. To 
byte, no to braundise. e ijge WiU. PaUme agar Breme 
buraee. . Brand iarande wib grat boat, cxgy* Hoe* Gd. Wyf 
tmngt Dan. in Babes* Bk. (1868) 39 Braundiache not with 
binnead. c igafl Dumbab Dance 33 He brandeist lyk a 
■air. 1333 Bkllenden Levy iv. (iflaat 338 Braadband throw 
the army. 

3 . intr. (for rtfi.) Of a sword, -To be brandished. 

01649 Dbunm. or Hawth. Hist. Scot. (1633) 9 Your 

Swords, .should brandish to set him on his Royall throne, 
iflm Scott Lady o/L. vi. xviiL 
1 4 . tram. Of the sun or other luminary : To dart 
forth, scatter (rays of light) ; also (rarely) to ir- 
radiate, render laminona. Obs. 

1398 SvLmrxx Dm Bartatn. I. tv. (1640 108/1 His brows 
seem brandisht with a Sun-like fine, rig H. Moss Ccnject. 
Cabbai. (17131 sis This light of Righteousness . . may not 
brandish its rays in the empty field. tflflfi Blount Glossogr., 
Brandish, to make to. .glister with gentle shaking or mov- 
ing. 

tb. intr. To glitter, gleam, flash, coruscate. 
13c* Hu lost, Brandysh, or glytter, ]yke a sworde, corusco. 
im Sylvbstkr Dm Baria* 11. l iv. 11641) 109/1 Thine eyes 
already (now no longer eyes ; But new bright stars) do 
brandish in the skyes. Jbtd, (1608) 78 Orion, Rridanus, the 
Whale. .Through Heavens bright arches brandish up and 
down, (1884 Sywsmsom New Arab. Nt s. 037 A branch of 
flame shot brandishing through the aperture.] 
Brandish, sb. [f. prec.] An act of brandish- 
ing ; a flourish or wave (of a weapon). 

13m B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. x, I can wound with a 
BrandSsh. map Aoouon Tatter No. *37 P it Tomes of the 
Head, ami Bmndishea of tbs Fan. mob Byiom Siege 4/ 
Cor. xxii. The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear, 
t Brandish, a. Obs. rare. [£ Brandy +-ish1.] 
Of the quality of, or resembling brandy. 

sflfla Tkyon Way fa Health 560 A strong sulpberons 
brandish Spirit, that has no other operation than common 
Brandy or Spirit of Wine. 

(bne udift), ppl a. ££ Brand- 
ish 9. +-BD*.] Made to vibrato; flourished, waved. 

iflft Stanyhumt Mad* 11. (Alfa) 67, I dm se theyre 
brandisht targets, sflflj Milton P. L. xn. 633 The brandisht 
Sword of Ood bafara them bias’d. tjesSTsats Tatter 

aflm Woman danciag, 

sflsg Scam* Mokeby v. 
mer descent 1 

(brft'RdiJax). [£ Brandish v. * 

•brI.] One orho brandishes or flourishes a weapon, 
e iflm CramaK tlia/d xx. 146 O Bhofbus, brandiaheP of 
‘ aflSo W. Q. CLAdK Vddtbarg Tb * brmdkheis of 


Torek of Beauty. 


MM 

' fa— SiOthur forwH-M **/• a. [t. vsno. 

MgyM -nwlJ : " ■ './Tf* 

- IrTh* kctMte of ftouriititng (wemponi). 


fight was not yet 
xtv„ With hopeful, 




air We- knew .the’ 
Mmkm Wallace 


i Lock a Hum. Ifnd. jv. xvii, He who xhafl 
tree of hb Reason only In brandishing ofSyi,-^^ 
Foaovca ^rnw. tug* Worn. <ed. 4) L v. ,ibj 1 
tifliings of wit in the mod of lfl*na(ure. i"- 

tfa. Flashing, coruscating. Obs. . 

r » Hvlobt, BrandkhlngSb nr glytteryng, cortueati*. 

A corrupt form of Brattwhino. 

‘1 Pamxx jGffVMK Glaes. Arch* i and in mod. ZBcts. 

(bruriMU^),/p/, 4 .^f, Brand? 


9. ♦ riRd^.l ft. Vibrating, quii 
Gleaming, flaeniog, sparkling. 

Koglwh Gentlewoman. i6g8 Rowland 


tb. 


brandishing brightnes off an 
ro Met(d Sri’s Thentt 


/m. 1 reo They move in a brandishing nuutneiT s66o Bovlc 
buffitw ^ ^ nwnt agitation, and 

t Brft’&diBkttflat. Obs. ran-*, ff. Brand- 
ish v. + -mint. 1 The action of brandishing. 

*640-1 Ld. J. Dioby S/. in He. Com. 9 Feb. 14 Their 
Brandbhraetlt of the spbituall sword, sflsg Thief hamta 
180 l*he blandishment of his Sword was no I«m terrible. 

Brandies, obs. i. Brandish 9. 
t BNftTUQe, v. Obs. [ad. F. branlcr t found ill 
both senses ; the d may be due to an acquaintance 
with the earlier Fr. form brandeler, but more protn 
ably is merely phonetic, as in spindfe\ cf. alio 
Bhanoli, Branli, Bransls, Brantls.] 
a, tram. To shake, shock, cause to waver, b. 
intr. To become unsteady, to totter, waver. 

sflofl La Nobthampton Proceed. ag*L Garnet Gf fa 
S ubje ct s cannot be too curious, when the State brandies, 
xflox Bacon Hen. VII, 96 It had like to have brandled the 
fartoaa of the day. lflgg Lcstranok Chat. 1 . 11a Gava him 
terrible a shock, as made his Van (guard to hrandle. 

“ UflSl (brae ndlfla), a. [f. Brand sb. 4 - 
That has no brands, or wood for fad. 

-Lock Ch. of Father* IV. d. 96 Tbs hearth that had 

all day long been cold end brandless. 
t Brft*ndlet. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Brand sb. + 
-LRT.l A bird : perh. the Brandtail or Redstart. 

1576 Gascoionk Com/L Philemon* Prol. 31 The Brandlet 
saith, fc^ ringing sweete and softe (In hir conceit) there k 

Brandlet, variant of Brandrith, Obs. 
Brandling (brwndlin). (f. Brand sb. + -lino 5 
from the colour or markuigs.] 

1 . A worm of a red colour variegated with rings 
or bands of brighter colouring, used as bait by 
anglers. 

x6fx T. Barium Art if Angling fi8ao) g BraAdlia. 
rift Walton Angler 94 For a Brandling, hee is usually 
found in an old dungML 174* Comfi. Fmm.-Piece n. U 336 
The Brandlings are generally found in Cow or H< 

H Bai 


L 


Iadham Haiieut. 974 A gudgeon being in- 
k. lively young brandling, aflflo Boys 
Ladling and gut (ail are excellent bait 


parr; 


Own Bk. 364 'Ilia 
for Perch. 

2 . dial. A local name of the salmon 
formerly regarded as a species of trout. 

e 1730 Burt Lett. N. SeotL (i&i8) 1 . tat A tilde trout .. 
celled in the North of England a branlin. sflm J. Wilson 
(C ongleton) MS. Let. 17 Afr. to 7 . Boucher, Brandling, a 
•mail Trout. Comb, xflt o 8 4 J. Day Fishes Gt. Britain II. 
68 The Salmon . . From One to two years old, before it has 
gone to the sea. It li known as a parr, pink, stnolt, smelt, 
salmon-fry. sprag, or salmon-spring, samlet, brandling, 
finger ling, etc., etc. 

t Bra ndling , ///« <*• Obs. [f. Brandlr 
cf. Brahlimo .1 Tottering, unsteady, wavering. 

s6eg Ralkicn Intend. Hist. Eng. (1693) 36 Before tne 
rattling of the GovcromenMvhilett it was new and hrand- 
*' p iflix Cotor., Brasuiaui, brandling . . reeling, stag- 
ing, wauering. 

* *k (brse'nd-miukL [£. Brand + 


Mark.] The mark left bya brand_ ^ 

1635 60 Stanley Hitt PhHo*.< 170s) 143A A Brand-mark, 
which declared the ill disposition of the ovmer.' rift Lend. 
Gao. No. 1990/4 An old Brandmarit on thd farther Leg be- 
hind. ifo FAtitAt St Paul 11 . 580 Or borne in hb mortal 
body such evident brand-marks of the Lord. 

Hence Brand-marked pbl. a. 
sflafl Lend. Gao. No.*i8/4*Brand masked with two Ft 
counter-placed, ailflf Nat. EncycL L 331 The Athens At, 


(brand-, bnmiRifl*,) a. 

Also Se. brook-, bv#nfanew. [f. Brand sb.+ 
Now; as if fresh and glowing from the furnace ; 
cf. Shakspflre’t Jin-new. The commoner form is 
now bran-new.] Quite new, perfectly new. 

c 137a Foxk Sosrm. a Cor. v, 83 New 1 1 1 “ 
and all thiages neWr hraMdomeffe. 
call it t il v. at * Wear these * 


,.,.Gav What dm 
Tom; they’re quite 
r. Nee cotillon brent 


bran-new.’ type Burns Tam d Shooter t N ae cotfllon brent 
new free France.' *6** CtAsk rSUfinstr. I. 38 When vil- 
lagers put on their branmew ddthea sflaq Scott St. 
Kona*'* 1 . 56 (JAM.) Yedrikn with the brank new bines Md 
budtaklns. Carl *ZI'Fndk.GJ. IL vil CL rQs.TlM 

whole Saxon Army . .,alljn beauiifol brand-new nnmmsd. 
aftt ttofttr* Vetmin (iWW sax A bran-new veadevweb 
Hence in same sense (chiefly dial) the donblfe 



. sfaa WAUhr 
\rrnow, JaaBThom Iks 


tflsfl Bro. Jo na t h an L ky> Bmndlifa neo, as I’nulim 
afat miadesfa l-m Mis fast won fans into a 
Wanjtpta^ aewpslr ntJuBoSjdtA pumpa sfafl 

arake^f hands, er ^spfoand nan m 
Bag. Not+bhs. iil79) L soBTkk 1 
feefa ranch less effe ctives 
t Brftndoo. Obs. ran. Also tmndom. [a 
F. fawMrifat burning wisp of straw, eto: com. Roman- 
ic :«*-L type +branddmem, t Teat, birand buntfag .1 
I A torch, lit. andyf^f. ( Frequent fa Dru mm o nd. ) 
. a sfljftPauMM. or Hawih. Shad es* of }udgm~ Her right 
kandstringsa brandon in tnaak. -r Paomo 14 HklCnpiffsl 
Dwts. .aiTfraaoii^Rkira serve as doth his Brandora. 

A 2 . A kind of French rustic dance (fee JLiUid). 
tf gg CoatL Mew. XXV; >73 The 
y cities In “ 


to -mt 35 m to" fnia. Um fin. Sunday of 

round bonfires of straw, whence they had their name. . . 
Irftfadrfljth (brpendn Jt). Also y bdronderifl^ 
brandryt(b(e, 5-6 -rethe, tf broodrate, -ereth, 
breadretti, tf-8 bnundritk ; ako with sMbstltutioa 
of / for r 5 biwndelede, branlet, 5-6 bytolede 
(Wr.-WUlcker 769), -delefae, [a. ON. bfand-rtiB 
a grate, f. brand-r brand, burning +rtiB carriage, 
vehicle 1 cl OE. brandrod for brandrdd, iCmfm 
Gl, Wr.-WUlcker 5. 38), and brandnd , ~rida 0 on- 
dena *, ibid. 349, ao6) ; OHG. brantreita.] 

+ 1 . A gridiron; a tripod or trivet of iron. 
(Originally a grate supported on three legs m the 
hearth : hence the apparent variety of definition!.) 
Obs. exc. dial 

1400 Test. Bber. (1816) I. a68 Unum per tongle, nnum 
llechok, unum brandemfa a sflgs MS. Lincoln. Mod. f. 083 
(HalKw.) Take gvenegerdls of erahe, and In ye theme over el 
brendrethe. igaa Bblunokn Livy 1. (iflas) 00 They bend 
ane bnndreth aTirae, with mony grete scams, to his crag. 
139a lav. in Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866 048 item (j brand- 
rcthes and an apple iron, sfifa Inv. Ld. % Gordon'* Puts 
altars, A d roping pan : a brandereth of lorn ; ane ladle and 
fork. 1707 Bradley ram. Diet., Brandrith, a Travel or 
other Iron Utensil to set a Vend on over the Fire. sfl|3 
Lane. Glee*. (E. D. S.) Brandreth , a gridiron. 

2 . A framework of wood for various purposes, ae 
a stand for a cask, or for a hay-ride ; a substructure 
of piles to support a house ; also a fence or rail 
round the opening of a well. 

dft Cath. Augt 40 A Bnuidryth to sat begynnyger [v.r.‘ 
byggyngi on, loramentmn. 1373 Lome. Wills (1857) III.' 
6s Abrandereth when upon the barrell lays. riftHoou 
Comemdnd Vis. World (ed. xa) 93 Walla . . are oomparaed 
about with a brandrith, lest any should fall in. ift» 
Howitt Rnr. Life 111. vL (186a) *79 There was. .die brand- 
rech. or frame 011 which a rick once stood. 

1 3 . (See quotation.) Obs. 

1688 R. Holms Armory nx. vilL 33 The Brandret or Mill- 
rinde, a cross like Iron laid in the Upper Stone to turn it. 
Brft'ndtftiL Name of a bird, the Redstart or 
kiretail. 

sBoa Montagu Omith. Diet., Brantail 
Brandur, misreading for braudur: |ee Branded. 
Brittdy (bre a ndi\ sb. Also 7 brandwine, 
brands wuie, brandy-wine, brandee. [The 
orig. form brandwine, brandewine is a. Du. brands* 
wijn 4 burnt * (i. e. distilled) wine. In familiar use 
abbreviated as brandy as eariv as 1657 ; but the 
fuller form was retained in official use (customs 
tariffs, acts of parliament, etc.) down to the end of 
17th c., being latterly, as the spelling shows, re- 
garded as a compound of brandy+wfnt.] 

1 . Properly an ardent spirit distilled from wine or 
grapes ; bat the name it also applied to spirits 
of similar flavour sad appearance, obtained from 
other materials. 

«. Mra Flstchrr Beggar's B\ 
buy any brand-winaf (rip l 

It is mors fine than Brasjdawk-. 

l6fla Free. Parliament No. 233. 9391 Laden with Wooils, 
Brandy Vftne and Salt 1697 Penal Lana 173 Na 
Aqua-yitmor Brandy- Wine wall be imported into England. 
S719 B’llarxt Pills (18701 V. * 3 » I 9 ta entertained, With 
Kimes fine, and Brandy Wise. 

fl. Mn^oLviL Whig* SaMdkJiyn) latrod. | The late 
Dutch war. .occasioned the bringing la of such suparfliiuy 
of brandy. 1663 Hickerincill Jamaica 78 Of your wine 
and Brandee, yon*le be free, nge Beam Scot* Prol. 4 
Does nonaenra mend, like brandy, when Imported T sfal 
KfMOSLKV Saint's Ttng. 111. H. *38 And take kb snadt of 
brandy far digestion. 

2. Comb, and atttib., as brandy-tag, -devil, -dough, 
•Jf ask % -keg, r man, -merchant, -shop, and fa the names 
of drinks as brandy and soda, brandy and water, 
brastdyJUp, -posset, -punch, etc.; t brandy-fact} 
brandy /and, -burnt a4)s. ; also bras4#-ball, a 
kind of sweet; f bMndy^chsevy •> cherry-bnuKly; 
also cherries pre s erved In btandy; so b*andy- 
pescb, etc. btaiidy papsr, paper steeped fa 
biandjl brandy -snap, wafer -like gingarhttsdL 
Abo BOANDY-DOrTliR, BRANDT-PAWNUB. 

388 s Mavtraw CWM. Prison* n puttee s, thfatiAvsaiagft 
the app ear an ce m nuR •bran^r-baHs, tSMSH a Ot morS 

1 . eay And fat era* stands a #brandy-eagi asfa OrnMi 




■t Wn—lgU Qb* [A phone* 

variant of Branri. v„ a. If r.branUrv cf. Branolr «.} 
L t» -ms* To ( shake;, to bmndfab, flourish (a 
•word, ate.); to wag (tkehead); to naj to and 
fro, quk to totter. 

ijpa Defeats ^T*#« Jrti. E *k* Tk* sehaft Ha achiiDt*, 
and'breMb hwtely. * yM VaqvHAat Rabetaisnu xlv, 
OoruddM shoo * and brimgfedtihr head. * *68 | Leighton 
JMw. xxvifi. 414 W(fi the pillars bt bningled. 
b, Ar To ihake tin mind), cause to waver. 


lam.. * Brandy mAn, «tm Smouatt Mrnmm.. CL tilts) 

-z k. 

Hbusekpr. (*778) N9 Tin them dram wfai "brandy papers 

seat?®’****® 

Aw axvi, Mr. Jn 


• a ^Brandy Powt 


OO • • y Vft wwiV^WHi"WIIM# 

j 9 a.Obs. ran-*, [see B randed ppl, 

o.n«&UMnaD ppl. of * ^ 

ml Toauu, 5 a}MI» 734 'Sqnalidus olbeatl coke cat.* 
la English, brandy colour. 

Bva > adj> v. [f. Brandt j&] 

X trans. To mix or treat with brandy. 
atM Mairyat R. Reefer xllv, (Ha) scolded Qiaasha for 
not brandying hia aangarec. *8fli Fraser's Mag* Li. 647 
Tbs French do not brandy up their wines for home coo* 


rortihr with brandy. 

*8|w Dickens Pickw. v, When his guests had been washed, 
mended, brushed, and braudied. sWe B. Taylum Horn* g 
Abr. Ser. 11. fi. xeo At the Six-Mile House, our hones were 
watered, and the passengers brand icd. 

, b. Tq brandy it : to drink brandy in esoesa. 
a slip Wolcott (P. Pindar) Whs. (1830) 138 He surely hod 
been brandying it, or beering. 

Bmdj-DOttlE (bnendi-ty«t*I), sb. 

X. A bottle (for) containing brandy { also Jig. 
iM.Ethcbkdob Man of Mode 1. i. 0684* 3 Go, you are 
an insignificant Brandy Bottle, sydg Tucker Lt. iff Nat. 
U. 179 Putting bis mouth to the brandy bottle. 

2. Hot. A local name of the Yellow Water-lily 
{Nuphar luteum ). 

1846 Mas. Loudon Ladled Com/* Rimer-Clod, set The 
popular name is Brandy Bottle, from the flowers smelling 
bite brandy. .*86, Paioa Plant -n. *8 Brandy-bottle, from 
(he shape of the seed-vessel, the yellow wster-lilv. 
Bnady-OOWC (? bree-ndikem). Washings of 
brandy-casks, used in making spurious wines. 

stag in C. Redding Hist. Med. Wines xy. (1836) 339 In 
addition to these may be introduced brandy»c©we(the wash- 
ings of brandy-casks^ 

Bnndy-piWR 88 (bremdi,p5*Bi). [f. Brandy 
4- Hind, p&nl water ; an Hast Indian camp-word.] 
Brandy-aud- water. 

1816 ‘QOi* * Grand Master Pref.. And died at last with 
brandy penny. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Nil, The re- 
freshment of brandy-pawnee which he wps forced to taka 
Br&ndyren, var. of Brandikon. 

Brandy- wine, early form of Brandt. 

Brans, obs. form of Brain, Bran. 

Branewod, Sc. var. of Brain- wood m. Obs. 
Br&n-flro-new: see under BrAnd-nkw. 
Bnafblnw (bne-nfulnCs). ran [f. as if 
from * branful fnll of bran + -nkrb.] The state of 
being fall of bran (like unsifted flour) • hence fig. 

ttbjg G. Meredith Egoist I. Prd. 3 The realistic method 
• 41 mainly accountable for our present branfalnesa. 

). dial. Seeqoot 

W. H. Maxwell Sports g Ada. Seed. 


Braag (brseij). 

1 0840 Mums Hi H 

(■853) 347 Tim * brans', or 

animals, m the 


» ef wh al es a n d other large 

Brong, Sc pa. t. of Brino. 

Brangill, brangland : see Branglx v. 
t BrantfU* *b . 1 Obs, [Phonetic variant of 
Branlr «r.| ef. Branolr v\ also Brandlr, 
Branslr, Bbantlr.} 

LA shake an impulse, a setting fa notfw ;• F. 
branU , BRANLR, Bransle. 
rfga Ubqqhaxt fad Wka (1834) a 66 forced* for want of 



BRANTLN. (Only Sc.) 

"" ‘ . 107 Vptttirt TroianU. and 

dSSfSSt!: 

bntatik and hrangtis. . vltht mony vthlr lyehl dancts. 

1 1 Brmuglo, tbX Obs. exc dial. ft. Branolr*.*: 
cf. F. brasH.] 

L A brawl, wrangle, squabble. 

~ KpMARoZfaxiy. xxxv. iSal, Rap d e s ptrs dy and 
> a world of bmn^ mnd trouMes. sSMGoAp 
^-r. a kvL 103, 1 will not praps this spo. much, 

it (*8Mt)?M^rSp fiuds dad InSm tUtwS> 

. 3»S? l «t > M^ T>rb^N!d «», tur, Omt 

unfortunate state which the right boa. geniiemaa^wimia 
ihehahitof salHiga 1 braogle 7 . v ■ • « ■ ^ * 



0 . To render tutoorfaiii. 

. Adk Merry Devil &im. In HaaL /^M^X. eaSThe title 
Itaaaae land) is so braogled whh thy debts. 

2 . into. To shake, totter. 

Vgftg'DouotAs Mnsit ia xL fx.J *19 The tree brangfit best- 
ing so the fall. *549 Cem/l Scot, vii 88 Ane craune of 
goMi bfafnitd, fa bnutglena, that it vac lytk to fal douue. 

t Brangle, V.- Obs. or arch. Also 6 Sc. b im* 
gtiL . [perh. a partioalar use. of' pne, tnflaeaoed 
in meaning by Wranoub ( 14 th c), and possibly by 
Brabble Brawl, with which it is nearly svnon.j 
intr. To wrangle, squabble, dispute contentiously. 

«|gx Dooouui dSmeis nn. ProL la. That brangflUs ted. 
Small braulis] thus with (hi boast, npt Svlvkstks Dm 
B mrtas ta L tk (1641) 93/1 Hesh ft bloucPwill hvungle. And 
murmuring 1 Reason with th* Almighty wrangle. a8Ra tr. 
Agripfa'g Fan. Arts Ixxxiii. ago With what Heat . . they 
Wangle about the nick-men* bed. *888 Browning Ring 4 
Bk, k 94k Thus wrangled, bratigkd, jangled they a month. 

Braagfamint (bmrqg'hndnt). [f. Branolr 
r .• + -IfKNT ; but cf. F. branhment A wrangle, 
a disorderly dispute. 

1817 Collins Dtf. Bp. Ely n. x. 446 The Bishop would 
not rush into this new brangleinevit. *8pi Black m. Mag. 
XXVIII. 179 A specimen or conjugal favangleroent. tflfa 
Corah. Mag. Dec. 688 He declined to hold a braugiemmt 
with a blockhead. 

t Bmatfltr (brte qglaj). Obs: or arch. [f. as 
prec. 4 -RR4.J A wrangler, brawler, 

*6st Cotcr., Altenatemr . a brabler, brawler, b rangier. 
*884 tr. Agrippa'i Fan. Arts 333 Such as are egregious 
D rangier*, .make a noise With uncouth words. *8ae Scott 
Monast. xxyiH, Drawn into a quarrel by a rude braUgler. 

t BrETtgling (brerngUn), tw. sb\ Obs. [f. 
Branolr v . 1 + -inq 1 .] Snaking, agitation; also, 
mental perturbation. 

ids James I. Ess. Pestle lArW) 70 Who set the earth on 
her fandations sum, So as her brangling none shall euer see. 
>807 Montgomerie Cherrie g Slac xx, My veines wkh 
hnmgUiig lyk to brek. 

BtaUgUng. vbl. sb* [f. Branolr v* + -ino^ J 
Noisy and turbul 


lent disputing ; squabbling. 

s8si Corns., Altercation, altercation, .wrangling, brang- 
ling. sSaa T. Stoughton Chr. Smaif. x. 136. mi Swirr 
To a Logy Wlu. 1715 IV. j. 905 Drives out brangling and 
contention. xRto IPIcxaeu Chat. /, HI. xiii. 988 The 
brangling* and neart-burnlngs of their unsettled heads, 
tmiurlillf. ppl. o. 1 Obs. Alto 6 Sc. 1 
land. [f. Branolr vX + -ino>.] Shaking, 
ing; vibrating, quivering. Also Jig. 

13 Doubt ax Atmeii x. vtH. toy The \ 


, totter- 


ip* Douglas ASmeiS x. vifl. toy The brangfand tpeyr. 
18*3 Daniel Cell. Hist. Eng. *08 B e fo re the muting of the 
gwrevAment whitest U was new and brangling. *8g| Uaqu- 
uart Rabelais itu xlv. Such a braagUng agitation and 

p/L a.* [f. Branolr vX + -ino A] 
re home, contentious. 


Wrangling, quarrelsome, con 
sins Buxtom Anal. Mel. ik UL 
iyii8 Sfavr MnlHnia g Tim. Wk 


vti, A brangling l_ 
III. H. A Hu 


. , Wks. *ys 3 

braaglingjara of Whig and Tory. 

Bruur (bneqk), sbX Obs, or dial. Also t 
7 branek. [Derivation unknown.} 


Buckwheat (Fagopyrum csculcnftsm). 
tfrf & GooamHeresbmcEtHnsb. (1586)40 b, You may sow© 
Bans, dr Branke, as they call It. afay Lend. Gas. No. 

' ‘ “ ‘ * ^ Tuns of Buck, or 

The Eaucm 
.•sfl W. 


. dr Branke, m they call It. __ 
*9*7/4 A Dutch built Hoy, laden with 14 Tui 
Branch, up T. Cox Mmena Brit. V. sj$ 
parts, .produce Plenty of Branke and Hemp, 

Johnson tr. Beckmann* s Hist. Invent. (1848) I. 

grown pal Norfolk and * 

iThe plant was * 


4N h it 

t and SMfibUe, when it Is called brank 
introduced from Asia in 14th or 15th c. 


similarity of sound between the last and brook, but nothing 
isjcnowu of any connexion.) 

six ; see Bramrp 1 . 


t Imnk (brsenk), g.t Sc. Obs. Japp. f. brank, 
sing. *f Branke 1 .] trams. To bridle, restrain ; to 
put in the breaks. Also fig. 

> tgogGimsgam Bureh. Ret. ia Wilson Se. A rckstei. 899 Gtf 
that farts M be branak. a shmScei. Poems s 6 th C. U8ox) 
11 . 194 We rail gar break you Before that time trewiy, 9884 
Mem. J>r. Spel t i moede («*< *) 74 (Jan.) They faared also that 
(hek estStraimight be brankedT ti . . . 

.. t Rjreafc V.* Oh. tx^Sc. nd AaL [Of no- 
Cf. Ger. prattgm' to a^orn onoel^ 


vaunt, fang \ fay which HHG. had krangm (also 
Xrmwfaksem}; perh. the Eng. word was adapted front 
an e qui va lent LG. fdrm Cf. Trank. Jamteprn 
connects , ii with the prdc. l tttrOngh tbf! nojtfou qf 


Of hones f To pitaewYo tetfi the head. 

Tayaa Merit Arid 186* They fawns, With b ra n d s* of 

1 ‘Of, pereoM : To march in a eonfiqent or 
demonstrative fashion ; to strut ; to pranqe, prank. 

brankan wooer t ' 

980 wten Donald otme bnutkiag down tha fas Wi* 
twenty ihoumuidmea. sMe H. Kinuuv R mv enshle ahei. 
They came breaking Into some pot-toms* 

BMRkgrd, obs. form of Brangaml 

1 2 raab(t. Obs. ran. Also brans*, [a. OF. 
bmtsc ( bremc de Vctfde sword-blade \ taken br Dus 
as a variant of brant- Brand, though, as the l’r. 
form is brenc, this appears douhtfuM 

A brand, a sword. App. only fa Caxten. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. an. xii. He. bete bp with hi* 
branke of steel, c *489 — Sonnes of Aymen 1. *8 Soo heued 
uppe the duke Ills branke of Stele, and smote LoMer. Ibid. 
81 His braunk of stele. 

Bra&k-naw, corruption of Brand-nnw^ 

Breaks 1 (breeqks;. . Rare sing, brank; also 
as sing. 0 brooks t if. bellatas). [A Scotch word 
found In use since the 16th c.: etymology unknown. 
It has been compared with ME. bertsaklfihkH agix) 
and Brarr ; afao with Ger. prauger the pillory, 
pr anger a barnacle for a huraej anjwith Du .prang 
a fatter ] 

(Jamieson was prob. tight ia taking sense 9 1 bridle* as 
the earlier «cf. Brans v.) : but a* the hi«tory is so uncer- 
tain, the senses are here placed simply hi the chronological 
order of the available quotations * 

1 . A scold's bridle ; au Instrument of punishment 
used fa the cue of scolds, etc, consisting of a kind 
of iron frhtncwork to enclose the head, having a 
sharp metal gag or bit which entered the mouth 
and restrained the tongue. 

*595 in Mnnte. Acc. Newcastle {18481 4! Patde for cat ing 
a woman thrmtghc the towne for should ing, with brinks, 4 a. 
165a in K. Henderson JC/rb- Settled Rec. Dmtdermnne 
18 Nov., She shall aland at thy tvoa, with tha branks on kir 
177a Plnnant Tom re Scotl (1774) 80 The Drank 


. .is a sort of head piece, which opens mid eitdoaea tha 
head of the impatient. iM T. ft. BnunninEto Obtel. 
PnHiekmtt. 6 It has been called . . a Brank, the Brank*, a 
pair of Brank*, the Scold's Bridle, Gossip'* Bridle, and., 
[in 1693} 'a Brydle for a curate qaeane*. Breaks were ia 

s_ c — -1— -« before their iutrodoction 

Plengkm. Talk vL 45 la 
^ or scold's bridle. 

2 . * A sort of bridle . 7 . Instead of leather, it hM 
cm each side a piece of wood Joined to a halter, to 
which a bit is sometimes added ; but more fre- 
quently a kind of wooden . . . imirele.' Jamieson. 

*857 Ccm.vk. Whigs SnppUe. (tys>) *14 Some ask'd. .Why 
sodas for saddle, aitdbrankt fer Vridle. 1787 Burnm /tart* 
g Dr. Hemb, , Its shanks They were, ae U)ia, as sharp an* 
sms' As cheeks o' brank*. afl$0 Tails Mag XVI. 588 His 
checks clapped together like a pair of dismantled Wank*. 
Brufa *. perh. an application of Brank * 1 
in the sense of a gag; but cf. Brajtohds and 
Brancos. 1 The mumps. * 

*794-6 E. Darwin Been. (x8os) III. 365 Mumps, or brattles, 
is a contxaions infawi-natlirr of the rnratk *86* Rams a v 
Reminded *8) » 5 I've had. -theWdci. 
BrenfaureilM (brmqkiB'isfa). Forms : 6 
brsmfaritne, branko urajne, 6-7 -uxfano, 7 
branok vreln, 7-9 brank-ureiik. 8 bronoh-ureine, 
*blvoin, 7- branfc-uraino. ,, fad. med.JL bratua 
ursina lit. ' bear's claw cf. F. bremc-, bronchi* 
ursine , which may be the immediate source.] 
Bear's breech, Acanthus, (Erroneously applied to 




Masterp. 11. clxxtit, Branckvnin fs a wonderful! grant mol- 
lifier. *yh| Ainswobth Lot. Diet . < Morel!) u, Acanthus, 
the herb branch-hlrein, as bavins; leave* like s gut's horn; 
or brank -ursin, or bearVfoQL from iu shag^en. *833 
Penny CycL 1 . 88/a The brank-uraiiw is identical with the 
architectural and sculptural acanthus. 

(brae-ijki), 0 . Sc. [f. Brank siji 4 - -t.j 

ifatt. Killitcremkie i. Whare hue yo been see 

t Brexlf, it. Obs. [r. F. branle.} 

‘ 1 . Wavering, agitation, (?) confiision. 

*58* Stviu Tacitus? Mist. XL (* 99 *> 9? Tha LagloB in- 
censed with gviefe. .put them ef the its (fagfatl hi bnoh 
[in^nliibrimmmasl 

2. A Rind of dancu^ and the khiet reuiic 
suitable to it ; s. Branolr sbX », BrXnrur 3 , 
‘ Bban tlr. 


.f BnFBl%w.' 0b$< rafter'. . (a. F. finqsW/ to 
Shake-; uHcriororigio uneetufa. Dies and Lifar^ 
ooapect it . with brandir to Hranpmh, thq farmer 
Ukiag it. far a deriv. form Hrandaler^ fin fatter 
•from, brundeler, . found ia.fUKw wish ; the senima of 
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both brvndir and branltr , Cf. Biavdu, BkaMU.] 
To agitate, toes about, bandy. 

1834/* s. Taylor Real Png*. xil «8 This new question 
began to branle the words of Type end Antitype, 
t Bnulit, a. Obt. p f. Bran j$.i + 

-ltI.J Pale yellow. 

xgSg Fleming Virg. Georg. m. « Woorst colour Is In 
(hunaet) white, or bnuille Ihoraee like boxj. 
t Bxftlillng, vbl. sb. Ots. rary- 1 . [f. BeaXLEp. 
+ -mo t.J A wavering or agitation. 

1846 Howkll Lustra Ludov. *3 There ere brenlings end 
trepidations amongst them. 

t Br»nli»g, ffl. a. Oh. [f. Buni v. + 
-1NO*.] W»»enng, vscilUting, insecure. 

e td|g Howell Lett. v. 47 Whosoever was found pendu- 
lous, or toranling [ed. sysj brandling] in his Religion, 1648 
— Lustra Ludov . 169 Notwithstanding the branling baser- 
dous stand he was at. 

Branllnig, dial, form of Brandling. 

Brunt, obs. form of Bran. 

Bran-new: see Brand-new. 

Branning : see Bran v. 

Branny (bremi), a. [f. Bbav eh. 1 ♦ -rV] 
Consisting of, Abounding in, or resembling bran- 
i|3B Sltot Cast. Heltk (1541) 88 Called branny residence, 
in Latin /nr/urea. 1789 S. Chapman in Med. Comrnun . I. 
■73 A branny sediment. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 
9)1. 138 The epidermis comes off in small, branny scales. 

t Bxwnskate, v. Obs. rart. [ad. Du. brand - 
sc hat ten *» Ger. brandschatzen , f. brand burning + 
schatz treasure, orig. tribute. (The German word 
has also been used for the nonce.)] 

To put (a place) to ransom, or subject to a pay- 
ment, in order to avoid pillage or destruction, 
lienee 3 ra*nakatlng vbl. sb. 

lysi Steyr* EceL Mem. II. L 908 The French King 
should ask reckoning or Albright of that he had branskated. 
Ibid. The soldiers, .finding themselves wealthy and rich of 
the branskating and spoil. 

t Brilllls. Obs. Also 8 bransel. [a. F. 
hransU (16th c.), a graphical variant of branle : see 
Bbanlb, also Brangle, Bbantle.] 

L Movement, perturbation, rare. ( - Brangle 
sb. 1 t, Bbanlb sb. 1.) 

■deg Flomo Montaigne lit. he. (163a) 565 Observe . . the 
motions and branslesof the Heavens. 

2 . A kind of dance ; also, a song for dance music. 
( -* Brangle sb. 1 a, Bbanlb sb. a, Bbantlb.) 

tggi SpBNsaa F. Q. iil x. 8 Now making laves of love., 
ffranales, ballads, virelayes. 1097 Mobley fntrod. Mas. 
18c The bransle de /oictou or bran tie double is more quick 
in time, .but the straine la longer, containing most vsually 
twelue whole strokes, stag Scott Anne of G. * 44 The 
youthAil couple went off to take their place in the bransle. 
Brant (brent), sb. (Also Bbxnt q.v.) [Deriv- 
ation and original application uncertain : in Sw. 
brandghs (Icel. brandgds only in the J mlur) is the 
sheldrake or bergander; in Ger., brandgans is ac- 
cording to some the sheldrake, but with Grimm * 
Anserfuscus, the Black or Velvet Duck ; in Eng- 
lish , brant, hunt-goose was long confounded with the 
barnacle goose. Early naturalists (Gesner, Aldro- 
vandus, etc.) were content to derive the name from 
BplHht an unidentified water-bird mentioned by 
Aristotle; later etymologists have suggested trend- 
ed or Bbandid, brindled, and BaANDnre, burning, 
perh. in sense of dusky black, or sooty colour ; but 
in the absence of knowledge where the name arose, 
and to what bird it was originally applied, nothing 
can be determined.] 

The smallest species of wild goose {Bemicta 
brmta) breeding in high northern latitudes, and 
visiting the British coasts in winter. Formerly 
confounded with the allied Barnacle-goose. Also 
Snat-fsess (in 8 casually bran-, brand-goose ; 
in Eng. authors since Pennant more commonly 
Bkknt-ooosb q.v.). 

1M4 Turns* Avium praeci/uarum si Prior anser a nos- 
tris nodie branta at bemicla vocatur. sees Holland Pliny 
1 . 901 Such egs sot only Douee doa bring, but . . geeae ana 
Brents, or the female Barganders. iosaCapt. Smith 
Virginia 11. vj In winter there are. .Geeae, Brants, Ducke. 
s688 Chablkton Onomast. 98 The Barnacle or Scots* 
goose or Ciakguse, qua* eadem forte eet cum Branta aau 
Broniho. 1670 T. Owvn in PhlL Trans. XI.6a6 Cormo- 
rants, Brants, Shield-fowl. 1896 W. I a vino Astoria (1849) 
31s The country abounded with, .awards, wild gaeae, brant. 
185s Long*, ifiastu l 103, I have given you brant and 
beaver. 

b> <897 OatAana Herbal 991 Foulea, whom we call 
Barnaklaaj in the north of England Brant geaae. 1868 
Wilkins Beat Char. 11. v. 136 One is black from the breast 
to the middle of the belly, called Brant Goose, Bemicla or 
Brents. 1878 Ray Wiliughby's Omit A. 960 , 1 am of opinion 
that the Brant-Gooae differs specifically from the Bernade, 
however writers of the History of Bards confound them, 
me B. Smith Combi. Housewife 7 To abuse a goose, wild 
goose, and Bran-goose. 1788 Phil. Trams. LVI. era Ha 
mentions the brand geese first *8% Kinoslsv Water* 
B. vi. S89 Swans and brant geese, harlequins and eiders. 
fBffiftt (brent), a. and adv. Obs. esc. in north, 
dial. [OK. brant, brpnt ‘high, steep', coneap. to 
ON. *bnmt-r, whence Icel. bratt-r, Sw. brant, Da. 
brat; not knows in other Tent longs. Found in 


lltMktme In 16th a, and still rned In north. Eng. 
difi&i the Sc. form it Brent, q.v.] 

M udj. 1 . Lofty, steep, sheer, precipitous. 
*4898 stigma S38(Gr.)Letooh« ofor fifslwaq fismiga scriSan 
hrpisabrimkisan. a sees Andreas 373 (Gr.) pat puusge- 
brahiahrantaceole..onhmremmgfief sfeqAscuAM Toxe/h. 
(A**) d A man mays . . ayt on a branta byll syds. mas 
Ml& whirl*! Cumbld. Dial App. 7 Our brant fells, 
ifisdj. Briggs Rem. 106 in Lane. GhSi.{ E. D. S.) Ye’ll find 
it slang way an* varra brant. 

2 . uf the forehead ; Unwrinkled ; see Brent. 
a mtCath. Angt. 41 Branit lv. r. branta], abrugatus. 

B. adv. Straight, straight up ; erectly, steeply. 
a tom A 4 rxamfrr(Stevenson) ssa Apon the bald Bucipeloo 
brant up he sittes. 1944 Aschais Texc/h. (Arb.> 87 Hawarda 
. . slaw kyng Jamie . . euen brant agenst Flodon nlL 
Hence t Bra’ntnesa, steepness, 
sgqs Bear Farm. Bks. (1856) s If baa bee a dodded tuppe, 
yow may knows him best by the brantnetse of his foreheads, 
which appearith high and sharps. 

Brant, var. of Brand, blight. See also Brunt. 
t Brant-barlgy. Obs. ran. Quaking-jgrtss. 

Qrrarp Herbal l lv. 74 Brian, Is called . . u» Eng- 

t BraTltOOrn, Obs. Also 7 (in Cotor.) bran- 
oorne. fa. MDu. brantkoren (Ger. brandkom): cf. 
Brand sb. 7 + Corn.] Blight, smut ( Undo septum). 

157A Lytb Dodeens iv. xvU. 47s Blight or Hrantcorne . . 
insteede of a good care, there comath up a black burnt ears, 
ful of blacks dust or powder. 1846 Sir T. Brown* Pseud. 
Eb. 335 Brant come and trees blacks by blasting. 
BKmSLt-dte (bre-ntiipks). [ad. Ger. brand-fucks, 
Du. brand-vos ; in Sw. brandrdf, Da. brandrsev ; 
f. brand burning, ? burnt colour.] An English 
adaptation of the German name of a variety of the 
fox, chiefly distinguished by a greater admixture of 1 
black in its fur ; according to Grimm, it has black I 
feet, ears, and tail. 

1884 in Wrbstks, and in later Diets. 

Brant-goose : see Brant sb. 
tfirantla. Obs. [Phonetic var. of Brandlk.] 

A kind of dance ; - Bbanqle jA 1 2, Branle sb. 2, 
Bransle sb. 2. 

s68s Pipys Diary 31 Dec., They danced the Brands. 1848 
Sir R. de Conerfy era Asking a thousand questions . . 


•str a. at Lover ley rm Asking a thousand questions., 
rwpecting certain brantles and corantos. 

Br&'nular, a. rare. [A spurious formation 
from Brain, ? after grain , granular.] Pertaining 
to or affecting the brain. 

s8S7 I. Taylor World 0/ Mind 634 Either a trick, prac- 
tised upon me, or it might be a branular illusion. 

Braquemard : see Braokmard. 

t Braqnet. Obs. Seequot. 

ijbjL Public Advertiser 3 Oct. 3/3 Exceeding fine Braqnet 
Redwine of Niue. 

Bran, Braaaill, -nel, -Mil, Branand, Bra- 
Bar : see Brass, Brazil, Bracing, Bracer. 

Braaohe, -let, obs. ff. Br aoh, Brash i, Bracelet. 

Brasa, obs. form of Brack v. and Brack v. 

Braaelet, obs. form of Bracelet. 

Braaen, Braaar, obs. forms of Brazen, Braohr. 

t Bra-gar. Obs. ran. - Brazier 1. 

1489 Poston Lett. 533 II. 349 Roberd Lovegold, braser. 


» Fr. hosier.] * Brazier 2 . 

1888 Usquhart Jewel Wka (1834) 934 A char-coale fire 
burning in a silver brasero. 1883 Evelyn Diary 4 Oct., 
Chimney furniture, sconces, branches, bra.se ras. 0 1883 Sid- 
ney Disc. Gout. (1714) 383 A Brasiero of Coals brought into 
his Chamber. 184s Borrow ZincnU (1843) I. 34s A huge 
brasero of flaming charcoal. 

t Braaay, oraffDL Obs. [Cf. F. brasilUr , 
‘f&ire griller promptement snr la braise also 
Braise.] A mode of cooking : see Braise. 

C1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. U790) 435 Boor in 
Brasey. Ibid. 446 Eles in Brasill. 

Brull (brej), jAI Chiefly dial. Also 6 brasohe. 
[perh. onomatopoeic, with associations of break, 
brast, etc. and of crash, dash, etc. In senses 2, 3, 
perhaps distinct, with other associations. e.g. rash, 
and splash.] 

1 1 . An attack, assault ; a bout. Sb. and n. dial. 
i$n Scot. Poems *6 th C. II. 393 At the hak wall was the 
brasene they gaue. a iflao Montgomerie Poems (1831) 195 
Curage byois the brash. >638 H. Adamson Muses Tkren, 


Curage bydis the brash, sfla 
Introd. 8 (Jam.) The last bras 
prime poet of our Klagdpme. 
(title) A Brash of Wouing. 


Its the brash. >638 H. Adamson Muses Tkren, 
ku.) The last brashe was made by a letter of the 
of our Kingdom* 1704 Ramsay Ever green II. 


2 . A slight attack of sickness or indisposition ; 
esp. one arising from a disorder of the alimentary 
canal. Hence teething-brash, weaning-brask. 

1783 Burns Sc. Drink xv, Wae worth that brandy, burn- 
ing trash, Fell source o’isonie a pain an brssh. a sloe Gay 
Goss-Hatok 79 in Scott Mites tr.. As gin she had ta’ea a 
sodden brash, And ware about to dta, 

8. An eruption of fluid, .a. Weder-bmsk : an 
eructation or belching of WRImagld, bitter, etc.) 
from the stomach, pyrosis, b/ A sudden dash or 
burst of rain. Cf. Blabh. 

bSsi Willan Gloss. W. Riding, Brash, a sudden slcki 
with add rising Into the mouth. s8aa Jamisbon, Wi 
brash. 8849 Btaehw. Mag LXV~ ‘ ‘ 

with an occasional brash of min. 




Gtees. (E. B.SAp Brash, an eruption. {Wa t e r bra s h In 
most ortho E: D. S. northern arid Mrth. nddl. Glommiea.) 

Brull (bre/j, sb* [peih. a corrupt form of 
F. brbthex of. It. breccia of same meaning: but 
•ee BlARK «. l ] A mast or heap of fragments j 
applied to («.) loose broken rock fornnng the 
highest stratum beneath the soil of certain districts : 
nibble; (cL cam-brush); (b.) fragments of crushed 
ict, hence brush-ice ; (c.) refuse bought or bnUkches, 
hedge clipping^, twigs. Abo attnb. 

a syaa (Implied in Bkashy a 1 ! 

1787 Winter Sytt. Hush. 983 The soil a loam, on a stone 
brush clay. 1837 Macuougall tr. Graah's Gresmlaud 8a 
A stream of loose bresMce proceeding from the ice-blinks. 
i |83 Kanb Griuneil Ear/, xlv. (1856) 109 lay fragments or 
nSafh'. iMs in Siastdard 9 Sept. 9/4 Or the light stone 
brash estates birds ere very small and scarce. 

Brail* (bre/), a. 1 Now chiefly in U. S. [peril, 
onomatopoeic ; I influenced by break and rush.] 
Fragile, brittle : used chiefly of timber. 

IgA Diant Wail. Hiertm. Kviij, Their cracklings hydea, 
britle end braShe as dryed barks of tree. cdbenNat. EncycL 


cut. 1880 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Brash , Brittle. In New- 
England, .used, .of wood or timber that la brittle. 
Bragh, a* Obs or dial. [Y Connected with 
pt ec. or w ith Brash sb. l ] Hasty, rash, impetuous. 

s8a4 Craven Dial. 94 Whet a brashraggald ! mjs Latte. 
Gloss. <E. D. S.* Brash, hasty. 

Hence Bra ahly adv., Bra ahnesa. 

1884 Mexican Let. in Boston {Mass.)Jml., Aug., This de- 
partment of business that started off so brashly naa played 
out. 1883 N. York Pa/er in Pali MaltG. 9 July u/t Van- 
derbilt, with all his brashness on the road, is timid in the 
street 

t Brash, v. Obs. Also 9 broach. [Cf. Brash 
sb. 1 , also Brush v* and ME. brissen.] irons, (and 
absol.) To assault, attack ; to breach (a wall or 
other defence). Also fig. 

c 1383 R. Lindsay Cron. Scot. (28x4) 900 (Jam.) His cap- 
tanen. .war all hanged when he had brasened and wone the 
houa 1570 3 R. Bannatynk JruL (1806) 974 (Jam.) They 
suld have brashit the wall whair thair batter was msde. 
step Sir W. More True Cruel/. 105 (Jam.) Whose breast- 
did beare, brash't with displeasure h dart, A bruised spirit 
and a broken heart >838 Farlsy Emblems , D<-ath lies in 
ambush . . And brmsheth where our sconces weakest be. 


Bruhj (braTi), a. 1 [f. Brash sb.* + -y*.] Of 
the nature of brash ; broken, crumbly, fragmentary. 
a xtss Lislr Hush. (1757) xo6, I have eight or nine acres of 
rasny ground. 1857 Pack Adv. TcxLbk. Gcol. xvU. 11876) 


1 Lislr Husb. (1757)106, I have eis 


91 1 Calcareous grits, and shelly ' brushy * sandstones. 1878 
Markham Gt. Froseu Sea iv. 51 The ice was of a soft 
4 brashy ' nature . . from one to three feet in thickness. 

Bri'fhy, a.* 6 c. Also brauahle. [f. Brash 


sb . 1 3.I Characterized by brashes of rain ; showery. 

t8os Nicol Poems I. 1x4 (Jam.) Thro* monie a speat O' 
brau8hie weather. 1863 Gd. Words June 466 The spring 
had been very brashy and cauld. 

Brasier^e, -yer, obs. forms of Brazier. 
Brasik, var. of Brasbik, Obs., cabbage. 
Brasil, -silo, -sill, obs. ff. of Brazil. 


tBruk,*- Obs. rare. tram. ! To brush, graze. 

1674 Cotton Voy. Ireland iff. 156 The ferry-boat brushing 
her sides ’gainst the weeds. 

Braslet, obs. form of Bracklkt. 

Brasque (brosk). [a. F. b asque in same sense ; 
accord, to Littrd, connected with btuscr to solder.] 
4 A lining for crucibles or furnaces; generally, 
a compound of clay, etc* with charcoal dust* 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 

X87X Trans. Amor. Inst. Mining Eng. I. xo8 A thin coat- 
ing of clay or brasque (a composition of powdered charcoal 
and clay in vaiying proportions)- i8m Ure Diet. Arts 1 L 
1033 Partially filling it with . . charcoal or brasque. 

Bragg (bras), sb. Forms : i-a brms, 2 brea, 3 
breaa, 3 -5 bras(e, 4-7 broaae, 3- brasa. [OE. 
trees, of unknown origin: not found elsewhere* 
(It has been compared with OSw. brasa fire, brasa 
to flame, Da. brass to roast ; but no connexion has 
been traced* The alleged ON. bras 'solder ’ is a 
figment.)] 

i. a. Historically : The general name for all alloys 
of copper with tin or zinc (and occasionally other 
base metals). To distinguish 0110)1 of copper and 
tin, the name Bhonsk has recently been adopted 
(Johnson 1755-73 explains the new word bronze as 
'brass'). Hence 

b. In strict modem use, as distinguished from 
'bronze ' : A yellow-coloured alloy of copper and 
zinc, usually containing about a third of its weight 
of zinc. 

The OE. brms was, usually at least, an alloy of copper 
and tin (a Bronx*) ; In much later rimes the alloy of cop- 
per and sine came gradually Into general use, and became 
the ordinary 'brara* of Englapd; though In reference to 
ancient rimes, and esp. to the nations of antiquity, 'brass' 
still meant the older alloy. When works of Greek and 
Roman antiquity in 'brass began to be critically exam- 
ined, and their material discriminated, the Italian word for 
'brass' i Bronco, bretme) came into us*' to distinguish tma 
'ancient brass' from the currant alloy. Co rint h ian brazes 
a xeputed aHoy of gold, silver, and coppen 

c zoom Atursuc Gram. m.t$Aee, braOsofloe as. casfs VoO. 
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hwt •* fc *»*«T ■*«• *»«M(G«too> Dicitt if Man 
tak* (team, Ibtuand Mhwxich* thingx for u moch* gold. 
*«■►*/—. C*. G~i't Stuftnt ta On chalas of attvaa .. U 

fr’asf ••J'*!?**' C.Prait*i,i O. OMtUhabut hav. drawn, 
hla Wil..ia Bruaa. >,d Ladt M. W. Montaouk Lilt. II. 
, JSr J ?*l? , * !r,,, ?SP5-? n ** y* 1 Thomkon in 

PhiL Tran*. LXXI. 3B7 Biaaa to a vary fine powder, com* 
manly called bmaa duac. iMg Baumc^oulo Wrrmtlvn 
iv. 34 A compound like Corinthian brass into which many 
pure one have been Aued. 

0. Taken as a type of hardness, imperishable- 
ness, insensibility, etc. 

x3atWvct.1v 7 ohvL ie Nethir my strength* is the strengths 
of stoonus, nether my fleisch is of brae, c x6oo Snake. So**, 
ckx. Uulem my nerves were brass or hammer'd steel, iftn 
— “**• VIII. nr. ii. 45 Mens euill manners liue in Brasse, 
their Vertues We write in Water, 
fd. tram/. Copper. Obs. 

sjle Wycliv Dent. vUi. 9 Of the hilUs of it ben doluen 
metallys of brasse [1535 Coverdale and t6xx thou mayest 
dig brass e). 1617 Mokyson I tin. u 11. iv. 177 Mines of Iron 
and Brass. 

a. A wide-spread miner's name for iron pyrites 
in coal. Cf. Brazil 2 . 

2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 871/1 Detached masses of 
pyrites, .are called 4 brasses' by the colliers, 
f. in Organ-building. (See quot.) 

*8gs Seidel Organ 167 A great portion of the pipes are 
often composed of bra* This is nothing but a mixture or 
composition of lead and tin. Ibid. Good brass consists either 
of fifteen parts pewter and one nart lead, or of fourteen 


house, nor no brass, 1 guess T ’ 1871 E. Pkacocx Rolf Skirl. 
III. 27 You wouldn’t have gone near him .. if it hadn't been 
for his brass. 

4. fig. Taken ns a type of insensibility to shame : 
hence, Effrontery, impudence, unblushingness. 

[xgIS Shake. L. L. I., v. ii. 393 Can any face or brasse hold 
longer out T] 164s Fuller Ilolyh Prof. St. v.x. 395 His face 
is of brasse, which may be said cither ever or never to blush. 
268a Devden Satyr to Muse 936 And like the Sweed is very 
Kick in Brass, a 1734 North Exam. 1 11. viii. Pit The Author 
hath the Brass u> add, etc, 1780 Mad. D’Aablay Diary 9 Lett. 

I. 318, 1 entered the room without astonishing the company 
by my brass.. 1833 Lynch Se(f-!utpr. 45 An empty, vaunt- 
ing person who has brass enough to face the world. 

IL Attrib. and Comb, 

0. simple attrib . : (Made> of brass, brazen. 

(In former times sometimes united with hyphen.) 

1408 R. E, fVithmm 13 A bras pot. 14*0 Ibid. 48, 1 petit 
brase morter. 1478 Bk. Noblesse 84 Alle othir gnlde, silver, 
and brute money, ste R. Stapvlton Strata's Low-C. 
Warms x. 3, 1 3 gnat Brasse-Cannon. rip Free. Portia - 
meat No. 34. 2081, 5 small brasse guns, ms Hearnb Colt, 

II. 363 The Anricnt* us'd Brass Arms betas lion ones. 
xtbo Stouts S * im (ed. Strype 1724) II. v. xvil 383/a We re- 
cieve . . also Whalebone Train Oil, Brass Battery. 17*4 
Swift DragiedsLett. Wks. 1753 V. il 147 Whbaver received 
or uttered bitotacotn. 1776 Hut, Europe in Ann, Reg, 36/1 
Brass field pieces. 1878 Humhirry Com Colt, Man, XvL 196 
Not worth jk brass button. 

0. General comb.: a. objective or obj. genitive, 


as brass-caster, /brisker, -founder, -foundry \ -fin* 
iskingeAl ; b, instrumental, as brass-armed, rboumd, 
•mounted, -skapen; ©. similative, as brass-bold, 
•coloured, brass-like; d. parasynthetic. as brass* 
browed, -/bated, -fronted,-kan4Ud, -beaded ft -bead), 
-kilted, -plated, -scaly, - tipped \ etc., etc. 

*§8j Stanymubet Mneis il iXrb.) 43 A "brasse bold mer- 
ehaunt in causes dangerus hardye. >8fa Pevnme Anti- 
Annin. 238 Dare any "brume-mowed Anoinbn be sp 


ehaunt in causes dangerus hardye. s6je Prvnme Anfi- 
Annin, id Dare any "brusse-browed Arminlan be sp 
shamelessly absurd. 17M Pore Odyu. xxiv. 607 The "brass* 
cheek'd helmet sifts Ruskim King Gold. Rrverl, Avery 
large nose, slightly "brass-oolourao. sftu Burton Anas. 
Mel 111. U. v. L (163s) 544 She taught him how to tame the 


fire-breathing "brass-lee ted Bolls, lira Melbourne A me 
04 Dec. e/s The samnratesare paid in the Ane"braasfiiuahiiig 
•hops, s8os Holland Pliny II. 488 A third society .. 01 


of fifteen parts pewter and one part lead, or of fourteen 
parts pewter and two parts lead. 

2. Used elliptically for various things made of 
brass: esp. 

a. A sepulchral tablet of brass (or lattcn), bear- 
ing a figure or inscription, laid down on the floor 
or set up against the wall of a church. 

x6s3 MS. A cc. St.John's Hosp. ,Canterb., Payd forfastingof 
the brass of the graves in the chaunsells vd. 1654 Evelyn Mem. 
( 1857) 1. 317 The soldiers had lately knockedoff most of the 
brasses from the grave-stones. S731 Da Foe TourGt. Brit. 
(17691 II. ajp Merchants, as they are called on the Brasses 
over their Monuments, xtex D. Wilson Prth. Ann. u86j) 

I I . iv. ix. 456 A small mural brass. s86x Sat. Rev. n j une, 
Once a zealous 4 rubber', on asking whether there were any 
4 brasses ’ in a church, was guided, in answer, to the brass 
bandies of the pew doors. 1874 Boutkll A rms 0 A rvt. x. 

b. A bearing or block for a shaft. 

1731 Brighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 5 Hie Wheel 
lies with its two Gudgeons . . upon two Brasses. 1790 
Specif. 7 . Wood’s Patent No. 1744 The brasses or friction 
rollers for the necks and tearing of the crank to work in. 
x8a3 K. Buchanan Milhwrk 264 Produce unequal wear on 
the gudgeons and brasses. 

o. A brazen vessel : cf. copper, (rare). 

x8xo Southey Kshama xvn. i, Huge as a Ship that travels 
the main sea Is that capacious brass, 
d. Musical instruments of brass. 

[svOa Wycliv x Cor. xiii. x As bras sownnyngeor a aymbal 
tynkynge.] 1831 L. Hunt Poems 208 Ev'n the bees lag at 
the summoning brass. >88ft Truth xi June 928/1 There 
aro not enough of them Lfiddles] ; the brass blows them all 
to pieces. 

3. Money. 

+ a. Copper or bronze coin ; also fig. Obs. 

138a Langl. P. PI. A 111. 180 Bcere hcor bras on |>i Bac to 
CaTeys to sullc. [Perhaps belongs here.] 

1506 Tindalk Matt, x.9 Posses not golde, nor silver, nor 
brasse yn youre gerdels. 1399 Shake. Hen. V, iv. iv. 19 
] .11 xuriuus Mountains Goat, offer'st me BrasseT 1773 Crabbr 
inebriety , Where canvass nurse displays the brass enroll'd, 
b. Money in general, cash, slang or dial. 

1397-8 Br. Hall Satires 1. Hi. 38 (D. ) Shame that the muses 
should be bought and sold For every peasant's brass. x8ox 
Holland Pliny II. 486 Obserati . . pressed with the hoauy 
burden of brasse, i. debt. 1794 Burns 4 What can a young 
lassie', His auld brass will buy me a new pan. 181 X a Byron 
Hints fr. Hor. 548 Who ne'er despises books that bring him 
brass. 1848 C. BrontK y. Eyre (1837) 349 4 You've like no 
house, nor no brass, 1 guess t* 1871 E. Pkacocx Rolf Skirl 

III. 27 You wouldn’t have gone near him .. if it hadn't been 


•hops, x8ox Holland Pliny II. 486 A third society .Tor 
"brasse-foanders. 17x8 Lend. Go*. No. 5450/3 A "Braes 
Foundary is . . building at Woolwich, mj Hsywood 
Bras. Age il ii. Wks. 1874 III. 212 And these our "b rass* 
head bulk x6oe Lend. Go*. No. 2804/4 A "Bram-hilted 
Sword. 1398 Chapman Iliad viii. 36 His "brass-hooved 
winged hone. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xix. 536 An 
antique "brass.mounted firelock. 1391 Greene Maiden's 
Dr. Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 306 "Brass-renting flod de—e , she 
cannot lament. 1390 Spenser /*.£. uxi. xi His long "bras- 
scaly back. 1383 Stanthurbt A$neis il iArb,j 67 Brandish! 
tergats, and "orasshapen harneise. x 80 a Mayhbw Critn. 
Prisons 32 Gaugers with their "brass-tipped rulea 
7. Special comb, and phrases: brase band, * 
band of musicians with wind instruments of brass ; 
brass bison, a basin of brass, also fig. a barber or 
suigeon barber; fbri'ssoat, a copperplate en- 
graving (cf. woodcut ); brass edge (see quot.); 
Tbrass-fboe, an impudent person ; brass fhrthlng, 
an emphatic equivalent of farthing in depredatory 
expressions; brass -foil, brass • latten, Dutch 
leaf or Dutch gold made by beating out plates 
of brass very thin ; + brass-leaf - brass-cut ; brass 
lump, a miners’ term for massive iron pyrites or 
marcasite; + brass -plate, copper-plate for en- 
graving; brase plate, a plate of brass, bearing 
an inscription, e.g. on or at a door or gate, bearing 
the resident's name; alsoamonumental 4 brass t (aa); 
bran rule, a strip of brass, type-high, used to 
separate lines or columns of type ; bra'n-amllh, 
an artificer in brass ; bra ss-work, artificers' work 
in brass; pi. an establishment for making or working 
in brass ; bran-worker, an artificer in brass. 

x88x N. Brit. Rev. Nov. 399 The gentlemen of the "Bran 
Bend. *871 M. Collins Airy. & Merck. II. vl 170 The brass 
band plays horribly. 1399 Br. Hall Sat. iv. 1 169 Esculape I 
how rife is phiaiuke made When ech "brasse-basen can 
profess the trade. x88s J. Baughave Pope Alex. VII. (1867) 
70 With all the scenes in excellent "brasscutts. 1884 F. 
Britten Watch <Jr Ciochnu 36 "Brass Edge in common watch 
movements, [is] a brass rim fitted round the pillar plate. 
1847 Lilly Ckr. Astral, evil. 238 An impudent fellow, a 
"Brasse-face, yet of good understanding. 184s Rogers 
Naaman 33 As bare and beggarly as lr he had not one 
"brasse farthing. 1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side x. 78, 

4 1 care not one brass farthing.' 1877 Moxon Meek. Exert. 
(1703) 33 A thin piece of "Brass-Uttin. 1634 Gayton Feet. 
Notes iil L 66 In the book . . a great Cut or "Brasse leafe. 
1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 222 Pieces of the ordinary Fin- 
stones or Marcasite of the Coal-pits which here we call 
* Brass-lumps. 1737 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 146 It is 
. . exceeding ponderous, and of a shining yellow colour, and 
is called by the miners brass lumps. 1633 Mrq. Womcxsteb 
Cent. Inv. | zoo All. .of these Inventions, .shall be Printed 
by "Brass-plates. x86o Mrs. Garkeli. Right at Last , 1 saw 
a brass-plate with Doctor James Brofen upon it. 18&S 
Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iv. Has he not seen the Scottish 
"Brasssmith's IdeaT 1889 Lond.Gas. N o. 2309/4 Black Japan 
Gilt "Brass-work. 1803 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 378/1 The 
"brass work being over-heated. 1793 Lend. Gas. No. 6x71/10 
Beniamin Gibbons . . "Braasworker. 1864 Phil. Trasu. 1 . 
23 In the Brass-works of Tivoli. 1761 Wesley yml. 13 
Sept., Employed in the neighbouring brass-works. 

Bnuil (brus\ V.l [f. prec. : cf. to tin.] tram. 
To coat with brass by electro-plating or otherwise. 

C1663 G. Gore in CVrr. Sc, I. 213/1 Solutions used for 
coppering or brassing iron. Ibid. 222/1 Copper articles 
may be superficially brassed. 

D. fig. To cover with effrontery. To brass it 
(colloq.) : to put on a iace of brass, to behave with 
effrontery. 

1839 Times x8 Mar. 8/S To wipe his mouth and brass his 
brow, and charge ns with underratingour fellow countrymen, 
t Brass, V-' 4 Obs. rare - *. [a. OF. brasst-r to 
bum.] V To bum, to scorch. 

148s Caxton Myrr. in. xv. 167 They rested them not by 
the grate fyres tie brassed not as som doo now. 

Brassage (bncsAdg). [a. F. brassage , f. brasser 
to stir together melted metals.] A mint-charge 
levied to cover the expense of coining money. 

x8o6 Edin. Rev. VII. 972 Not content with levying . . a 
brassage. 1884 Times 20 Mar. is They might take brassage 
or 4 mint charge* to mean the equivalent of the cost of 
coining. 

Brassard (briUa-Jd). Also bramrt. {a. F. 
brassard, f. bras arm ; see -abd.] 

L Armour for the upper part of the arm. (Only 

/fist.) 

ripjAup Damley x. 47/x This brassard ta a little toe 
dose. ife| Planch* Brit. Costume tee Brassarts connect 
the shoulder with the elbow-pieces. s8 88 Form. Rev . s 
Sept. 139 Talbot Is wearing brassards and a tabard. 

2. A badge worn on the arm ; an armlet. 


s8p» AstyAfart ex Sept., Bra s sar ds seem to In oMtfra 
abiTfiw the asking, ^79 Firn-Goormoir drorfesafBalbam 
vil too An English doctor who .. had the while braaaard 
with the red crescent on hi* arm. 

Bsassats (bne^t) Ckom. [f. Baaaa-io ♦ 
•ATifl A salt of brasslc add. 

1883 watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 633 Bramate of sodom gives 

‘seasftsr w. 

LUbben), Gw. trass*- - bream (ct Bsamu;.] 
A nunc of a fwh of the perch family. 

(847 Cram, Bream, the pale-spotted parch. 

Brands, -1st, -let, obs. ft Jtauos, *me. 
Brssisfl (bwat), Mf. * Abo 4 ttmMd, r 
torast. [C Bbas8+-kd.] Made of, or overlaid 
with brass : also rig. 

a ijoe E. E. Psabter cviOl x6 Yhates [that] biased wars, 
tdti Chari 


a 1320 E. E. Psalter cviDL 16 Yhates [that] biased mm 
And siottes traned. s8xx Chatman Iliad xvu. 495 Bom 
cast Dry solid hides upon their necks, excesding soondur 
brast « 1734 Noam Lives 1 . 363 None ao bra ised in thtt 
kind as demure pretenders who complain of popery and 
arbitrary power. 

Braasall, obs. form of Bbaul. 

0 Bra'sssm. Obs. [a. Du. (and MDu.) brasem 
bream ; » OS. brtssemo, OHG. brahsema (MHG. 
brahsem , brasme, brahstn, Ger. bras sen ) : Brian.] 
A kind of fish ; f a sea-bream. 

173s Medley Kolbsn's Cage G. H. II. 196 There are two 
sorts of Blastema in the Cape Sea. 1778-84 Cook Voy . 
(1790) I. .322 The btassem is found only about the cape. 
Of thii fish there are two sorts. 

Brasaen, obs. form of Bbaskn. 

Brasser, obs. f. Bbacer ; see Balloon t, 10. 
xfige Weldon Cri. Jos. /. (1817) 47 Lifting up his hand 
over his head with a Bcdlan brasser. 

Brunet (broe a set). [f A bad form of Bbabbabp.] 
? ■» Brassard. 

1731 Chambkrs Cycl., a v. Armor, A compleat Armor an- 
tiently consisted of a casque or helm, a gorget, cuirasse, 
gantlets, tosses, brasse ts, cuisses, and covers for the legs, 
to which the spurs were fastened, ifiix Beewetkb Nat. 
Magic, xli. (1833) 306 A cuirass with its brassets. 

Brusio ( bne sik), a. [f. next.] Pertaining to 
or derived from the genus Brassica . 

2879 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 855 Cola oil Is a mixture of 
twoglycerides, which yield by saponification brasslc acid. 

llBrusioa (bne'sik&). Bot. [L. ;« cabbage.] 
A genus of cruciferous plants, containing the cab- 
bage in its many varieties, the turnip, rape, etc. 

sfsa Veg. Subsi. Food 258 Some species of brassica.. waa 
introduced into this country by the Romans. i%4 Buohnan 
in Cite, Sc. (r. 1865) II. 97/R The lava of the various 
species of brassica. 

t Bra'SSik. Obs. rare. Also braolk. [ad. 1* 
brassica : see prec.] Cabbage. 

c 14a Pa/lad on Husb. ix. 33 Rave a brassik for vyne as 
ille is fonde. Ibid. x. 137 Nowe brasik to growe For No- 
vember plauntyng. 

BwssU. Iron pyrites ; coal containing pyrites t 
see Brazil^. 

Br&ssin, obs. f. Brazkv. 

BrusilLSSS (bra'sinto). [f. Brassy 4 - -nkbs.] 
Brassy quality or appearance. Also fig. 

173s in Bailey II. sftw Prec. Berne. Nat. Club II. No. 
5.218 The brassiness of the elytra. 

BrUSillg (brn-aiq), vbl. sb. [f. Brass VP 4 - 
•inoL] The process or art of coating with brass. 

c x86g G. Goer in Circ. Sc. I. 222/2 Another liquid which 
he uses for brassing, (attrib.) Ibid. 223/1 All the brassing 
solutions, .are imperfect. 

Brusiflh (bra-sij), a. Somewhat brassy. 

1774 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser, 11. II. 473 A little brasslsh 
copensh, goldish thread-Uka stuff. 

Brassure, obs. form of Braoib. 

Bruiy (bnrsi), a. Also 6 brassia, -ye. [£ 
Brass jA-h-y 1 .] 

1. Consisting of or covered with brass. 

1383 Stanyhurst AS nets 1. (Ash.) 3* Thee etnyvm braaaye 
grucs stately presented. >339 M arston See. Villon is il vl 
aoo That dreamed of Imagery, Whose head was gold, brast 
siluer, brassie thigh. x8lo L. Wallace Bendfur 328 On 
the left the brassy legions of Caesar. 

2. Of the nature or appearance of brans, in 
colour, sound, taste, etc. 

1789 Mrs. Prosit J sum. Franco I. 426 fit] left a brassy 
taste in my mouth for a whole day. 1803 Phil. Trans. 
XCIII. 68 Of a pale brassy colour. 2847 Motherwell 
Spirits of Light Hark, to their trumpets’ brassy blare. 1837 
Kingsley Two V . Ago 1 . 65 Tim sky. .is brassy green. 

8. fig. with many varieties of sense. 

&. Hard as brass, pitiless, unfeeling. 
xm6 Share. Merck , V . iv. L 31 And plocke commiseration 
of his state From brassie bosomes. 

b. Having a 4 face of brass unblushing, impu- 
dently confident, or forward. 

2578 Lamrarde Pormmb. Rent (1826) 128 To make that 
blush . . were they never ao brassie and Impudent, rifl 
Dtf. Dr. Walker • A brassy Impudence, njn J. Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Churchw., Betty was too bramy. we never keep 
a servant that is saucy. 1848 Douolas /resold Chrom. 
Clovomook Wks. IV. 4x5 A brassy confidence in his fisc* 
o. Of brass, as opposed to 4 golden ' debased 
* yet pretentious. 

1388 F Bans Lacies NobtUtto a This present age, which b 
growne so harde and brassy* for the golden dayae are long 
st thence ouerj as s ed. 184s Tennyson Asssghioa ix. In enefi 
a bramy age Leonid not move a thblia. 
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d. Ilarsh and feelingly ia tone* like ft brass 
instrument { having n itridtnt artificial tone. 

ktfe H Arnold £iv. CW/. 74 That Haiti, hnuay. over- 
stretched style. 1870 Dai&tfetat 96 July 7 Its tommy 
cHmgoui* of quickly-rec ur r i ng rhymes. «4j.A.8metiw 
SAnkspards Predecessors ym Antino . . proved bii origin* 
attty by creating a new manner brassy and meretricious. 
Brrny, alio breaale. Sr. [C£ Bramr.] A 
do h, ••the ancient Wnaw’ (Jaroicaon). 
jiys* Siuuau> A^r (*803) iaS Tardus ontgatissbam Wit- 
loughbaei : 1 talf* it to be the same eur fisher* call a Breasts. 

Braat, a, northern form of Bumt. 

e ijao Cmmar M. 7170 hat. aH k bandea of him bmt. 
eaige # Carols 51 (Mite.) TyU both hym «ycn in 


eaigo Songs A Carols 51 (Mite.) TyU both hym tyta in 
waiyr gan brant sgn Douglas masts xit. Prof. §p Th« 
firry ifokii braatyng n bin one. lilt Brio* L'k. ft or, 
1. Ixxvtii, Mid wound*, and clinging dart a, and lancet beast. 
:M| Mta* Luut Batty / Kr/i T. to ia A«w. bbn. 
(LD. Sj a.v., Langhiu at to brasl their strides 

Brait» obL form of Biaimu. 

Imtll (bnrs’I), ft FOE. Brasilian, ME. 
trastlion ; cf. MHG. barsfeln, Sw. prassla . Hut 
the modern ^Scotch) use may be a recent onomato- 
poeia. CC Brattlr, Bathuk.] 
f X iWn To crackle, clatter ; to roar (as flames). 
€ Moa AElfric in Thorpe Ham, IL yoSiBosw.) ftet treow 
bra*tliende aah to Sant halgan were, c saog I-ay. 97463 
Sceldes braatlcden. 

2. To rush with clattering noise, or with excited 
haste. &• 

lied J. Wilhon Had. Ambr. Wk*». 1851 L 994 Plouterin 
in the dubs, or braAtlin up the brae*, im ftlockw. Mm g. 
XXXV II I. i«6 A smalt trout or two bnwtlcd away to the 
other aide of tne shallow. 

Braayle, -lie, obt. forms of Bnasil. 

Brsiyn, Braaynge, obs. ff. Brazen, Brazing. 
Brat ibitet), sd.l Obs, exc. dial. Also I bratt, 
6 braftta. [Of Celtic origin. OE. ( Northumbrian) 
Brail was prob. adopted from OIrish bratj xnasc., 
< cloth', esp. as a covering for the body, * plaid, 
mantle, cloak’ (cf. Gael, brat • haircloth for a kiln, 
apron ; covering, mantle, veil*, O Welsh Hrcth (or 
Hrath ), pi. brith, bryth, applied to the swaddling- 
clothes of an infant : the mod. Welsh brat * pinafore, 
rag', is merely the Eng. word.] . 

1. A cloth used as an over-garment, esp. of a 
coarse or makeshift chancier. 

fa. (in OE.) A cloak, b. in mid!., west., and 
north, dial., A child’s pinafore ; a woman s or 
girl's pinafore or apron, o. contemptuously. A 
rag, or article whicn is *a mere rag’. Hence 
Btra*tf\il, apvoofoL 

r mo Linduf. Gasp. Matt v. 40 Dm safie wtt. .eyrttl fta 


agap Mom Snpplic. Sauls Wlu. 337/a Tlwr* ia none so popre 
as wo, y* bane not * bratte to put on our backes. 1370 
Lkvins Manip. 37 A Brmtte, pannieu/us. 169s Ray N. C. 
Wd*. 8 Bmtt, a course Apron, a Rag. 1773 J. Colubr 
(T im Bobbin) Tummms + M. 6 o Th’ tread* buttar cake 
atickt to Seroh*s brat. 1786 Burns Tha Authors Burnett 
Cry xxiv, Sowp's o' kail an* brats o' claise. aMy E. Waijcn 
dad Blanket i. 19 in Lane. Gloss. , A brat-full 0* guinea gowd. 
2. A jacket for a sheep’s back. 

i86a J. Wilson Farming 487 This ' Brat*., prevents the 
wool from parting over the spine. 


!«* Duoard Gate hut . lint. { 336. 93 The Threshers— 
with a whi«k of feathers purge it from the refb ze & with 
a mcv from the brat or beggary. 

4. {Sc.) The tough film or skin which forms on 
porridge, rice pudding, and the like. 

179 & Statist. Ace. XV. 8 **rr ( Jam. r Rrat y a cover or scurf, 
itfifj. Brown Poems n Sayiag his grace over our bickers 
(of porridge] with their brau on. 

Brat (bratt), sbA Also 6-7 bv»tt(o. [Of un- 
certain origin : Wedgwood,. E. M tiller, ana Skeat 
think It the same word as the prec., but evidence of 
thd transition of sense has not been found.] 

• A child, so called in contempt' J. In 16th and 
17th c. sometimes used without contempt, though 
nearly always implying insignificance ; the phrase 
Begmws bmt has been common from the first. 

rtgog Donbas Flyting 49 Irsehe brybour baird, wyle 
b eg ga r with thy hrattis. iggy Totters Mite. (Arh.) 109 
Yong brats, a trouble : none at all, a maym it seems to bee. 
u 137 y CaUooionr in Farr's S . P. <1845) 1 . 33 O Abrahams 
brats, O broods of blessed seeda 1#) Sf anvnvrst sEnais 

l. (Arb.) 95 What sya hath ABneas, toy brat, committed 
pgayust thef a tggj H. Smith Whs. (1866-7) L 197 Where 
any sectary hath one son, Machiavel hath a score, sad 
those not the brats, but the failings -of the land, ate 
CaoMwau. In Carlyle Lett. A Sp. (1871) IM. 9 , 1 Should be 
glad to hear how the little brat doth. *710 Smu Speet. 

m. 477? 1 The noise of those damned nurses and squalling 
brats, stub Johnson Run sbL No: f 5 As choap as any two 
Httle brius can be Impt. sAst Scsott Mam. in Laekkart L 


A cMfou that tha Brats my Rhymes Should we the 

Bltfjfe (hrsrt), tb.* Alio bratt. [A variant of 
A fish: the turbot, bht, or brcf. Also 
dfwi K* as in brat-net . 

• ijmXJUm. in Atm. Bet* 68/9 It . . had a head Kk a 
tuiB or Bratt. 1883 Fisharias Basket . Cmtml. xs Brat nr 
TarkhtNei complete. 

mm/h- (bnet), sbA Mining, [perhaps akin to 
BlUt 1; 3 J • A thin bed of coal mixed with pyrites or 
cartfonste of lime.' Baiubridge Lmp of Mines l8{ 6. 
B»t (bnet), v, ram. [£ Hbat j bf] tram. To 
wns up in a brat or clout 
limLBVtNS Mmmipk 37 To Brmtte, pmssnkuliscircumdmre. 
sMrtsee BnhrrmovfH sb.\ 

Bmtoh, -at, obs. forma of Beach, Beaobkt. 
tBnrtehftL Obs. [perh. from Brake 0.1 or 
*M: cf. tacky satchel^ •The husks of flax set oa 
fire’ (Jamieson). 

***< *h$U‘Albw J. 77 (Jam.) The bbue of a bratchel, and 
above all the superlative joys of a waulking. 

Brbtehit (bnrtjet) Also in 6 bratohart, 
brskbsrd. [Apparently the same word as 
Hbachst : cf. the application of whelp , cub, etc* 
to a child ; but perhaps associated with Brat sbA 
as if a diminutive of that] 

1 . * Brachbt. 

2. A little brat, a child. ( contemptuous or 
playful ^ 

a MOO Montoomrrir Fitting 984 That bratehart in one 
burn* was borne. 183a 'flj Wkistu-bmkis <Sc. Songs) Ser. 
ni. 74, r . . took the bratchel [Cupid] on my knee. 

attrib. x8av Scott Ksniha., To play child keeper . . to 
be plagued with a bnuchet whelp. 

BratfUl, var. Bretpul, Obs.; see also Bbat/ 6.1 i. 
t Brathv tb. Obt. Also 3 brapps { Orm.\ 4 
(1 braftth), brath(o. [Ormin's brappe appears 
to imply a formation from brap, Brath a. t -tb 
(:— OE * -pd) as in length, wrath v:— OE. wrtrp-po).] 
Impetuosity, violence, wrath, ire. 
e xaooOaftUN 1933, & dafftelike leden ha, wihhutenn brace 
and brabbe. /6//4707 Clone of brabpe. c ijag £. K A Hit. 
P. H. oteln pe broth of his breth bat brennez alle (linker. 
c 1375 T Barsovs St . Christina R75 Al (ml bestis socht hynte 
to lna itiyldl broth, e s gpmDaatr. Tray 5075 Priam . . Bade 
bom blyno of hor brathc. 

t Brath, hnith, a. Obs . Also 3-4 brap. 
[ME. brap , a ON. b/ddr; which became in 
midland Eng. Broth(e. The northern dial, re- 
tained brath, spelt in 15-1 6th c. Sc. braith, braytk .] 
Impetuous, violent wrathful. 

c iron Ormin 7164 Farr «Uf be riche mann iss broh* ft 
grimme. m ijm Cursor M. 16164 For to do hia breth to 
bu of him bat was ful broth, c 1340 Genu. 4 Gr. Kni. 1909 
per bayen hym many brab houndez. c 144a SyrGomghtsr 
108 And aAarwmrde wax brame and brat he. c 1470 Henry 
Wall* wot xl 171 Nasc, mouth and eyn Throuch the braith 
blew, all byrstit out of bind. 

Bratha, variant of Biiattbr v. Obs. 
t Bra'thel. Obs. rare- 1 . Variant of Brxthbl, 
Brothkl, wretch, worthless person. 
t SS4S Udall Brmsm. Apoph. 94 a, 'Hie scoldyng of brothels 
U no more to bee passed on then the squekyng of Welle wholes. 

tBra-thfol, bnitkhl, a. Obs . Also 6 
breth-, brelthftLll. [cf. Bbothful.] Violent 
wrathful. 

tgiv Douglas AEnois x. vL 155 With brothfull [v. r. 
braythful] blastia. Ibid. xii. viif 131 All kynd of wroth 
and breithfull ire now he Leyt slip at large. 

tBra^thly, bxmithly, a. and adv. Obs. 
north, dial, and Sc. Also 4 brathely [f. Brath, 
Braith a. or Brath sb. 4 -lt. Cf. Bhgthkly..] 


A. adi. Impetuous, violent, angry. 

a sagg Horn late 11. 14 (Jam.) The batteUia so bryut brmthly 

and bkcht. 1113 Douglas JEnait Lii.11 [Bolus] braithlie 
tempest is by nis power rafronis. 

B. adv. Impetuously ; furiously, violently. 

m 1300 Cursor M. 9940 Brmthli (ad bis work btgan. Ibid. 
01400 Brathlion his fss be brasL la saw Marts Arth. 3990 
This comlyche kynge . . Bownnys brathely to bede. c 1400 
Malnyna 955 Barouns ondir hlonkes fate BraytheHr ware 
borne doun. c 1470 Hkmry Wallace vumia Tha baiuolteris 
bryst broithly fra hys eyne. 

Bratiahlng, obs. form of Bratticim. 

Bratling (braet%). [f. Brat sb* + -uHo.] 
A little brat, an infant. 

t6ga Banns Jev. Cram il Wks. 1873 MI* 36; Tha Brat* 
ling’s born, the Doxey's in the Strummel. syai Couuudgs 
in Cottle Ramin. (1847) too We are all - wife, trailing, and 
self, romarkably well 

ItBrattaoh (bra-tix). [Gaelic (and Irish) 
bratoch fem. (Manx braltagh) a standard, banner, 
flag, L bred cloth.] An ensign, banner, or flag. 

zrol Scott F. M. Perth ri. No five of each chin have a 
rusty shirt of mall as old as their brattaep. 

Br*tte» obs. form of Bkav. / 

Brattfiry (brartdri). [f. 1&a# » > -rrt.J 

A collection cf brats, a nunevur ( contemptuous .) 

1788 Ld. SuxrvtSLD in Ld. Auckland's Carr. (1861) II. 
too Wf pops the Brattcrx tplU continue well 1834 Bscx- 
roan Italy, Ac. L 4 Tha apanmant .above my head proves 
a squalUiw brattery. 

BviMN (braB’tis), d. Foims: a. 3 bra* 
tasks, 4 Brytnaqc, 5 betnx ( mbntosh ). £. 4 


Httle brats cm be kept. > 8 a 8 Scsott Mam. in Lockhart L 
4184a) V>> 1 felt tha change from beiiqt n single indulged 
brat, 10 becoming n member of a large family, very severely. 
§8y» Dixon Windsor II. vi. 65 Realised in her appeal for 
imaroy likea beggar's faaes. 

b. Jig. Offspring, product. 

. M Cu mroavN Intatl. Sysi. t. v. 891 An lgnobte and bas- 
taidly bmt of fear, apro Ormond In Swipes Lett. (1766) 
IL o Tha SoutlNsaa waa said to be my lord Oxford's mat. 
■79a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. S* Urban Wks. 1819 IL ag 


tamfewc, A-glw^hRgo, 5 hr^taygc, brttnes, bry* 
togc, (9/racf. brotachc, hsattfob). 
mw ^ brstiso, mbon, -ym, -ia, bnttys; bmebaa, 
trnm «• 9 (8«e 8> hrettia, brattice* -fob. 
[Found in many types: a ME. bmUathe, hrytasfe, 
ft. ONK. brtHtko, -tube, •atone ; £. ME. bHdagt, 
britage, etc., a AFr. bruteuke (Matt. Parish OF« 
bmltscki, mod.F. brethhe : 7, ME. bretatci, *ais, 
•er, etc., a. OF. bmtosee, bretasce. The OF. breteski, 
-tsche, -efee (rarely bertesque, -escht, see), corre- 
spond to Pr. bcrtrtsca , It. (srtesca \jbaUnsca), mcd. 
L. bretachia , bertescha, bretesehkt, etc. Of uncer- 
tain origin ; according to Mahn (to whom Dies 
adheres) prob. a derivative of Gcr. bred board, 
with Romdnic suffix -esca, with sense of 1 board- 
ing*, # board work'. The early forms in bru*, bry-, 
app. of English or Anglo-French origin, are one 
perhaps to the obscurity of the first vowel. The 
15-ibth c. forms in ber , bar- were northern: see 
Bbatmotrq. The original sense became obs. before 
150a To modem tunes the word has come down 
in local use, chiefly in connexion with coal-mining, 
in the forms brettis (Derbyshire Y brattice (New- 
castle, etc.), brattish. Although brettis is the best 
form etymologically, brattice has become more 
generally known, and accepted in literary use; 
brattish has given the architectural brattishing.) 
The general sense is • boarding planking, a struc- 
ture of boards ’. Hence spec. 
fl. A temporary breastwork, parapet, or gallery 
of wood erected on the battlement of a fortress, 
for use during a siege. Obs. 

a. type breteski. 

s *f7 K. Glouc 536 Atte lastc HU «[*]ende Al the brutahke 
withoure, ft the brugge hrende. ctjBo Sir Ferumb. 33x5 
pe kernels . . wer broke & achente, ft pe brytasqee on pe 
tour an hero dulfuly a-doun wer caste. ^144* Protnp. 
J'urv. 50/x Betrax of a walle, propugtmculum . 

B. type bretesche , bretage. 
c nag E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1x90 Biffge brutage of horde hulde 
on Le walles. ct 39a Witt, qf Palerue 3001 Hera walles were 
broke * wife engynes strong, hero bretagen al a-boute * for- 
tran* ft destroyed, c 1430 Wvct.tr Song Sot viil 9 (Lamb. 
MS.) If it in a wal. bilde we theronne tulueme totiris, ethit 
britagis . c 1450 Gloat. Garlands' s Diet, in Wright's /V 
1 30 Praptmgnaenla, bry tegys. c 1479 Foe. in Wr.-WOlckcr 
784 Hoc firopinaeulum, a bretayge. [18)99 TuaNxa I) out. 
Arckit. II. v 193 A drawbridge with a bretache above tL 
1861 Sat. Raff 6 Apr. 345/a A very graphic report . . de- 
scribing the siege of that place in 1940, makes frequent men- 
tion of . . brattiMie*, breastworks or turrets of timber.] 

7. type brctesce, Ibretis. 

ci 380 V V\cur Seam. (Sel. Wlu.> 1 . 191 tiipis wej'e mat no 
man eende pe laste brotais of pis tour, r 1400 Ywaiua 
k Gaw. 163 A brotise brads, r 14*3 Wvktoun Cron. vm. 
xxvi. 933 (Jam.) To mak defens and brottys. ct 440 
Pramp. Parv. so Bretasce [1499 brouys], prapugnacutum. 
c 1490 Foe. in Wr.-W Dicker 731 Hoc signaculnm, a bratys. 
c 1900 Lancelot 873 Towart tber bretis. Ibid. 1005 A bertes. 
Ibid. s8ov To the Danes to behold and sea. [i8ro C Oman 
Art o/Wetrsp The brattice was a wooden gallery fitted with 
apertures in its floor, and running along the top of die wall] 

b. The • battlement* of a cup. 

146$ Tati. Ebor. (1855) 11.079, j. pociam argenti stantem 
cum uno bretis. 

2. In form brattice (dial, also brattish) : A par- 
tition, generally of deal. a. (esp-) A partition for 
the purpose of ventilation in the shaft of a coal- 
pit \ shaft brattice ), or in a drift, or other working 
of a colliery {drift, headways, or board brattice). 

1891 Coat-tr. Terms Nortkumbld. A* Dark. 11 Shaft or main 
brattice is usually made of 3-inch Memcl plank . . Common 
brattice is made of 4 -inch American deal . . It is nailed to 
props set for the purpose (called brattice props;, i860 Times 
xo Dec. xo/a Where only one shaft is sunk . . a downcast 
and an upcast are created by running an airtight partition, 
or ' brattice' to the bottom. tBbg Standard 93 Nov. 3/7 Gas 
•till showed . . on both tides of the brattice, 
b. A partition of boards in a room. dial. 
i8$i Turnks Dam. Arckit 1 . vi. am A rude partition, 
callro a brattish, rises to the eaves v88g Atkinson Dauby 
Previnc., Brattice , a wooden partition, serving to divide a 
closet or store room into two parts. 

o. A lining of timber to a shaft or a headway 
in a pit. 

s88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Brettis (DarbA, a crib of 
timber filled up with alack or waste. — Brettia-way, a 
road in a coalmine, supported by brettises built on each 
side after the coal has been worked out. 

8. In form brattish : • A shelf : also a seat with 
a high bade, north, dial* (Halliwdl.) 

4. attrib. in sense a, as brafetioe-oloth, stout 
tarred cloth used in mines instead of wooden brat- 
ticing ; brattice-nail, -work ; bretiis-way ; see 2 c. 

x8BR Engineer xi May {Advt.\ John Marsden, manufac- 
turar of Tarred, Oiled, and Fire-Proof BrattfeaCtah. s8B» 
Daily Tel 5 Oct., The miner . .scratched with tha point of 
a rusty bcatflca nail the ferewatl letter to bis wife- 
BnbthlM (brae-tit), v. In 5 brdtoxo. [f. prec.] 
fl* (in ob6. form bretesre ) : tram. To fortify 
With a wooden breastwork. Obs. 

B4|je Lyml Chron. Troy il xi, Euyry tbwre bretaxad waa 

^2. To brattice up : to Hne the sides of a shaft, 
or the Hktt.with planking or boarding. 



BBAWtanro. 

Sh Ham m Jn, Uk *umw» all omfatty fcnttfed 

Brfottloi&g (brurtisig). Alto in 4 brtteystag, 
5 brotayaynge, 6 Sc, bertleing -omt, 6-9 Beat- 
tisrxeo, 4 UL bzaddlahlng* {£, Brattice v. (or 
j*.) + -ino.] 

tL (In the obt. fomi) : The famishing of the 
ramparts of a castle, etc., with temporary (wooden) 
parapets or breastworks ; the parapet and Us 

works collect ively Ohs, 

cx*e Wvoliv SeLWke. I. 191 Pe hl)est port of hi. tour is 
briteysiiig of chorite. <483 Cot*. AngL 43/x A bretasynge, 
Tmer. i%i Ret. PMemmetm in Statist. Ate. 
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MessMbt . 

IV. 170 That the toon's colours be pot upon the bertbene 
[—berthing] of the steeple. 

(From the preceding illiterate Sc spelling bertisene, Sir 
Welter Scott appeals to have evolved the grandiose Bar- 
nSAM, Vaguely used by him for bmtieisur or bratticing, and 
accepted by later writers as a genuine historical term.) 
ft. Brattice-work in a coal-pit. 

*888 MomingS/orit Dec. 6/a The 4 braddbhing * or tarred 



tlcing he was able to explore the 

8. Arch. See Bbattibhxno. 

Bzmtting (brae-tig), vbl. sh. [f. Beat v. + 
-iso i.] Tne covering with a brat ; spec, covering 
tbe backs of sheep with a cloth or apron. 


• the usual rate of mortality has been reduced. 

Brattigll (biwtif), a. ff. Beat sb* + -ibh.J 
Of or befitting a brat ; childish. 

*•79 Baeaaoitn Patagonia vi. 99 By the time they [children] 
abandon their brattish ways. 

Brattish, dial. var. of Brattice. 

Bratti ailing (brae tijig). A variant of Bsat- 
tioino, need in Architecture , in sense : A cresting 
of open carved work on the top of a shrine. 

*SiI Rttes ff Mon. Ch. Durh.i 184a) 35 Thcr was a brattish* 
xnflK on the fore parte of the wainheott or rowfle, very (ynely 
and curiously wrought. 1845 Gloss. Gothic A rehit. I. 69 
Brattishing. s8§x Pugin Root Screens 3a A very elaborate 
screen of carved oak. surmounted by open bratishing. xS6a 
G. Scott Westm. Abbey { ed. a) 68 A piece of creating or brat- 
fishing. 1867 H. T. Lllacomsb in Trans. Exeter Dioc. 
Anhit. Soe. I. 106 Surmounted by a brattishing of Tudor 
flower In burnished brass. 

% Also a dial. var. of Brattioino in other senses. 

Brattle (bree-tT, sb. Also 6 brattill, brattyll. 
Chiefly Sc. [This and its verb are onomatopoeic, 
prob. with association of break, bract and rattle ; 
cf. also brabble , bras tie] 

L A smart rattling sound, esp. of something 
breaking or bursting. 

e isos Dumim Tn moment 73 Hishamass bnk and maid 
ane brattill. >913 Douglas Ainsis ix. xLq6 The hydduus 
scheild abufe him mayd a brattyll. 1B99 W.Caxleton Fardo- 
roughaHv d. bi 81 There come* an accidental brattle of thunder. 
xS>5 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 426 l Each J striving which 
— •»*- 1—-1— 1 — — t- * — : — Daily 


a 1600 MoNTOoMsais Poems (iBaD 75 je dou not byde a 
brattill. *786 Rushs Winter Nt. iii. Or silly sheep, wha 
bide this brattle O* winter war. 

S. The sound of scampering feet ; a resounding 
■camper, rush, or spurt. 

a sfgS Ramsay Poems (1844) 79 Baukl Bess flew till him 
wi a brattle. xt<5 Burns To a Meuse i. Thou need na Mart 
awa . . Wi* bickcrin brattle. s8a8 J. Wilson in Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 094 A breast-brushing brattle down the brae. 

Brattle (brae’t’l), V. Chiefly Sc. [See prec.] 

1 . intr. To produce a forcible rattling noise. 

1513 Douglas <Eh*u vii. Prol. 133 Branchis brattlyng.and 

blayknit achew the brays, a 1840 Manoan Poeme 1x839) 31 
Harsh engines brattled night and day. 
b. with cognate object. 

ilp D. Mon Winter Wild vii, His iron heels. .Brattling 
afar their under-song. 

2 . To rush with rattling noise, as a mountain 
brook over a stony bed ; to bicker. Orig. Sc. 

*14 H. Miller Scenes f Leg. xxxL (1857) 457 A mossy 
streamlet comes brattling from the hill, mi t». Johnston 
Nat. Hiat. E. Bent » 1 . x8 Many little livelier runlets that 
brattle down die green hills on each side. t88e Macm. Mag. 
Oct. in The becks that brattle through the brake. 

8. To nut with brattling feet ; to scamper. Sc. 
in* Ramsay G.nt. She/h. 1. ii, Our twa herds come. brat- 
tling down the brae. x8aS Blackw. Mag. XIX. 38s Brattle 
not away so, ye foolish lambs. 

Brattling (brm*tlig\ vbl. sb. [f. Brattle v. + 
-nroi.] The action of the verb to Brattle ; the 
production of harsh rattling sounds. 

sim Smollett Humph. CMini) 1 . 34 The bunting, 
belching, and brattling or the French horns, tin W. laviiia 
Knickerh. (1861)35 His voice sounded not unlike the brat- 
tling of a tin trumpet, ifles Byron Sardats. ul i. 994 Asa 
lures [yatasl pierceth through the cymbal's dash, Jarrd.but 
not drowa'o by the lend brattling. 

BraktUU (bnrtllg), ppt. a. [t Brattle * 

+ •1*0*.] Tint brattles: see the verb. 

■•re W. lavtNO ShetctM. \ 
feme of a 
wks. r 
tliretty 



I. xs A rough and brattling 
Imgelow Poems refl She wm 
And trembled with tha treml 

took. beat, [dim.irf Beat sb.*] A tiny 
young one. 

*M Chsunbjeurm. X. 108 A solitary pair of aider drake 
i^sometiaas venture to rear their progeny of 'brattock*' 

Braug ham, dial. var. Baborax, e hone-collar. 

ijtoy J, Staoq Potms 14 Kit gat a brougham in bis ban’. 
Wi' veng'ancs whuri'd It at him/The coUar leeghtad mm n 1 
his neck, An' to the fluir it pat hiss. 

Braulio, oba, form of Brawl. 

Braun(o, Brannfhlao, oba. ff. Bba we, -fall air. 

Braunoe, Braundl so, oba ff. Beaeoe, Brae- 


ant 


Brausdta (brau-noit). Min. [Named offer Mr. 
Braun of Gotha (Dana).] An anhydrous oxide of 
manganese, a brittle dark brownish-black mineral 
occurring both crtstallized and massive. 

1839 Penny Cyel XIV. 380/1 Braunite . . before the blow- 
pipe melts and effervesces slightly with borax. xMp Koacox 
Elem. Chem. 033 Manganese sesquioxide .. occurs ia na- 
ture as the mineral braunite. 

t Bravids. Obs. [a. F. bravade, (according 
to Littid) ad. It bravata bragging, boasting, t. 
bravare to brag, boast, f. brave: see Brave. Cf, 
also Sp. bravado , and see -Aim.] - Bravado. 

1999 J. Stubbes Gaping Gu{f C vj, Eusn to will It be 
harder then yron for Englishmen to digest . . the (bench 
insolvencies end disdaynerull brauades. 1676 Packet Aste. 
toMenqfShafteeb. 40 What occasion or need Ms Lordship 
had of this high Bravade. 177c Robertson Hist. Amor. 
11 . v. 80 He.. disregarded this vain bravade. XS31 Frasers 
Mag. V 1 IL 304 He ventured, by way of bravade, upon a 
single glass of claret. 

tBrSVS'dd, v . arch, or Obs. [f prec sb .1 
L intr. To look brave, assume a bold or defii 
front To bravade the street : to swagger along it 
Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 464 Ilk shaimles lowne, 
With his silk gouna, Bravades the MtreeL skm Gillbohe 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ord. C lij. The Archbishop of Spalato 
commeth forth . . stoutly brandishing and bravading. 8667 
R. Law Mem. 11818) 18 The Dutch fleet bravading there 
attacks the river. 

2 . trans. To dare, brave, defy. 

1676 Row Contn. Blairs A utobiog. xtL (184 8) 479 Tbe 
Dutch navy bravades the English upon their coast. 

Hence Brava'ding vbl. sb. and ppt . a. 

iBsa j. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 88 Many . . wrote and 
spoke of this bravading . .with much applause, xleo Scott 
Mouast. ix, Listening to the bravading tales of gay Christie. 
i8a| Blackw. Mag. XIII. S78 Sir Joshua . . with his arm 
a-knnbo, bravading cap, and chosen air of importance. 

Bravado (br&v*i-dp, -ado), sb. Also 6-7 
brauado, braueado, 7 brauardo, bravadoa, 
brenrada ; pi. bravadoes (also -oa). [ad. Sp. bra* 
vada and F. bravade : see Bravade and -ado *.] 

L Boastful or threatening behaviour; ostenta- 
tious display of courage or boldness; bold or 
daring action intended to intimidate or to express 
defiance ; often, an assumption of courage or 
hardihood to conceal felt timidity, or to carry one 
out of a doubtful or difficult position. 

Now usually in tha singular, without a 1 leu commonly 
a bravado or in pt. 

1898 Hakluyt P’ey. II. 1. 087 It was not that Spanish 
brauado. s6e6 Caussids Holy CrL 6a To sound vain- 
glorious Brauado*. sSjp Bratmwait Eng. Genii (1641)110 
These Gamesters, who in a bravado will ret their patri- 
monies at a throw. 1E49 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851 136s Hes 
retreats with a bravado, that it deservs 00 answer, ml Bum- 
van Pitgr. L ia8 Notwithstanding all his Bravadoes, he 
[Shame) promoted! the Fool, and 
Patrick Serm. 1 ** * 

a bravado. iSeo p 

their bravadoes, one would suppose, etc. *8 l 

Emsssa 11. viii. 181 A sort of bravado— an air of affected un- 
concern. iflaa Scott RedgauntUt Xntrod., A series of idle 
bravadoes. 1893 Robertson Serm. Ser. ul a vii. 1x4 We 
may do U in bravado or in wontonnesa 

T b. To make or give a bravado : to make a 
display in the face of the enemy, to offer battle. Obs. 

idea Holland Livy nt. lx. xe8 When they mode bravadoes, 
and challenged them to come forth and tight, not one Ro» 
mane would answer them again. x8iy Mobyson I tin. u. 11. 
it. 104 That some foots should beedrawneout of the Camps* 
to give tbe Spaniards a brauado. 1688 Lend. Goa. Not 
■361/3 A Party of the Moors making a Bravado. 

0. alt rib. 

1583 Stubsks A mat. Absse. 11. 50 The barbers . < haue oue 
maner of cut called the French cut . . one of the brauado 
fashion. 1844 Disraeli Coningtby v. iv. soe It is a day. .of 
hopes sod fears . . bravado bets and secret hedging. 

1 2 - A iwaggering fellow, a hector, a bravo. Obs. 
[tpp. after Sp. masculines in -ado already vied 
in Eng., as desperado, renegade , etc. Cf. bravo.] 
1893 A, Wilson Joe. t s8 Roaring Boys, Bravadoea Roy- 
sters, &c. commit many insolencies. t§® Pam Diary a8 
Feb, The Hectors ft bravadoes of the House. tEiy Cole- 
ridge Blog. Lit. II. xxl. sax But idlers and bravadoes, .must 
beware. sEsg Knaps ft Balow. Newgate Cat. 111 . 397/* 
Webb i . was the greatest bravado* 

Hence Bfi vs iloliin rare. 

Braced s Mag. VI It. 597 Was . . his apparent strength 
and defiance, real weakness and bravadolsinT 
lnndo (btivil d., v. ft pwc. •!».) 

intr. To show bravado, talk defiantly, put oh a 
bold fee t. Hence Brava doing vbl. sb. and ppt. a. 


, a 1707 Bp, 

Sam. aril 8 To have been done out of 
stso Weems Washington x. (1877) S19 To hear 
"* ,J ‘ 1816 Jane Austen 


. lias Mail Edoewoetk BeHtsda I. iv, ya* 1 WavxdoriN 

jHEE UMnimfi yaly ji/Wirftl WMl 

isytK'iPfissrttfe.Taara 

They tried to bravado it out. 

fftmuUEffii^* 0. Obs. rarr~ l . [f. ,F. 
br macho *a Swaggerer^ Swaah-hnddcr' (Cotgr.), 
ad. It. bravaccio holly (fi brow 4- Htccio, pejoraliva 
suffix) +-1x0*.] Boasting, swaggering. 

lire UsqDHAirr)bMiir/ Wks. (1834) aSJwhicn he d}d do .« 
in a lofty and bravaridag humour, that, etc. 

Bravl (br^v), a^ sb., int. [a. F. brave, not an 
original Fr. word, but adapted from It. brave braver 
gallant, fine: ef. Sp. and Pg. bravo, Pr. and Cat' 
bran. Ulterior derivation uncertain. Nearly all 
the Eng. senses may have been adopted from French. 
Cf. Braw. 


Olt. braide, brado 


sofSp* 


Pg. mwvo; at. Pr. hreddsu fiery, spirited (horeel 

These he would refer to a Lada type *brabid»s, f o rm ed 
from rabidue mad, fierce, ef the existence of which there 


appears to be other evidence. See Rem an i a 1876, p. tne 
A more recent conjecture {Reasanim X 1 IL ito) tries to de- 
rive it from barha r ue, but this dose not suit Pr. bran.)\ 

A. adj. 

L Of persons and their attributes : Courageous, 
daring, intrepid, stout-hearted (as a good quality). 

3483 Caxton Paris A V. Prol.. It is very good to rente 
the breve deeds. 1991 Shake, x Hen. VI, in. ii 134 Abrauer 
Sou Idler neuer couched Launce. 1641 Fuller HefykPref. 
St. 11. xviii. 118 Innocence and Independence make a bravo 
spirit. 1844 Milton Edue. 11738) 137 High hopes of living 
to bo brave men, and worthy Patriota int Pore Mor. 
Ess. 1. 1 ij Who combats bravely is not therefore bravo. Ho 
dreads a Death-bod like the meanest slave. 1789 Jussive 
Lett. iii. 16 A bravo man has no rules to follow hot the 
dictates of bis courage. 1839 Thiblwall Greece 11 . 833 
For six days they made a brave defence. sRii Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 157 Extolled by the great body of Church- 
man as if he bad Men the bravest and purest of martyrs, 
b. abeoL The brave (now only pi.). 

1897 Drydkn Alexander** P. 13 None but the bravo 
deserves the fair, tyvh Gay Fahiee 1. i. 33 The brave Love 
mercy, and delight to save, tyfia Cowrfcs Loss Roy. George 
x. Toll for the brave I The brave that are no more. Mga 
1 enhvson Wettbsgton viii, To glorious burial slowly barns 
Follow'd by the brave of other binds 
2 . Finely-dressed;- Sc. Braw; splendid, showy, 
grand, fine, handsome. (Rare in 18th c. ; in 19th C. 
apparently a literary revival, or adopted from 
dialect speech.) 

sgtt Like mill to L. ia Had. DodsL UL sve To go more 
gayer and more brave. Than doth a lord. 1970 Levina 
Manip.gs Breue, sptendidus. a 1393 H. Smith whe.( 1B6+-7) 
I. 190 The lilies which are braver than Solomon. s8xa 
Haywood ApeL Actors Author to Bit., One man Is ragged, 
end another bravo. 1804 Cart. Smith Virginia 1. xt At' 
length ha came to roost brsue and feyre houses. t#j mMmmm 
Meek. Exert, [xjoy 457 Lord Montague's brave House ia 
Bloomsbury, xfiso Scott Lady of L. 11. xvi, Now might 
you seethe tartans brave. 1899 Baowmxo Bp. Blougrmm*g 
A fol. His coat. .Bravo with the needlework of noodledom. 
o. loosely, as a general epithet of admiration or 
praise : Worthy, excellent, good, 4 capital', * fine\ 
* lomouB *, etc. ; ‘an indeterminate word, uaedGto 
express the superabundance of any valuable quality 
in men or things ’ (J.). arch. (CL Braw a.) 

a. of persons. 

xSooSHAits^f . V.L. 111.lv. 43 Othafsabraueman, hee writes 
brauo vertei, ipeokes breue word*. 1803 Mottm^f. Dittie in 
Shake. C. Prune 96 You Poets ell, brave Shskspeere, John- 
son, Greene. 1873 Ess. Educ. Gentlowom . 99 Zeaxes and 
Ttmanthes were brave Pointers. a8re Penn Addr.Prpt , u 
I3 (169s) to Many brave Families have been ruin'd by a 
Gamester, iw J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3' 57 Hb Son 
b a brave Scholar. 

b. of things. 

«977 Northrrookk Dicing {1*4$ 10a Nowe ere the bratm 
and golden doyen i|M Shakr. Muck Ado v. iv. 130 He 
deuire thee braue pununmenu for him. sdeg — Lear in* 
' ht to coole a Curtben. 1893 
„ make a bravo Breakhet wbha 
1798 South ev Eng. Eeleg.W, Here 


U. 79 This b e braue night to coole a Curtben. 
Walton Angler 104 We wfl make a bravo Breakhet 

piece of powdered Blet 1798 South kv Eng. Eeteg. iL 

she found . . a brave fire to thaw her. 1834 — Doctor xdl 

i t Knowledge b a brave thing, ifo) Mss. BrtotntmoPotms 
.< Here’s a bravo earth 10 ku» and suffer oa I 


Comb., 


tb., chiefly parasvnthetic, as brave-hearted, 
•horsed, - minded, - sensed, - spirited , spiritedness . 

sfix7 Hixson Who. IL 313 Tenues of WortLof Gallon tri% 
of Uraue-xpirUedneMO, and the like, dll Wkcvkr Amu 
Fuss. Mon. 636 That braue-wirUed poUticka-wase Lout 
1889 in Spoklmg TroubXhae . /. (1809) » Theoorlof Angra 
. .and thirty outer brave- honed gentlemen, came to the 
Bog. I8n Svmonhs Crk. Poets iu. 70 The whole people 
mourns, .lor the death of a brave-hearted man. 

6 . quasi-rafe. — Bravely. (Now only 

SrxNAKR F. Q, l iv. 8 There 


I..A1 


rsmlf poet,) 
most mm ee 

_ j.-. 


ftravra Reel. Menu I. u 


( miyden atieene. syes I 
alvi 345 Noble and breve-built structures, xfisfi Scott 
Mam. 1. x, The trumpets flourish'd bravo, Slfo MORRIS 
Rartkty Par. III. iv. 184 Better housed, or bfeVerded. t 
B. sb. [in sense 1 , directly from F. brave.] 

. 1 . A brave man, a warrior, eoldfer 1 sinoe 1800 
applied chiefly to warriora among the North 
American Indfeni faffef the Frenchin N. Amfiric*]. 

s8es Chester 'L'ove s Mart. (1878) 55 We hone no cease 
to feere their 1 forrelne bryties. esftit Charmim- fftad 
nu 463 Advance Thy branes sgel n et hb 
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h6| Chuscnill Pro* A. Fam. Poems I. i«8 The net of 
Koaum braves Thought it not worth thoir while to melee os 
sieves, xtei Byron Island in. it. The wave Is hurl'd down 
headlong, like the foremost breve, iht W. Is vine Cor//. 
Bonneville U&* 9 > 9 * The chiefs leediog the van, the breves 
following in e long line* pointed end decorated. 1841 
Catlin N. Amor. Tnd. (1844) 1. vi. 35 A Bleckfoot breve 
whose portrait I have painted. 

b. A bravo, bully; a hired assassin. Oh. or arch, 
1000 SvLvasTRt Dm Bartae 11. lit. iv. <1841) 187/1 Ador’d 
of Ylatterm, Of Soft lings, Wantons, Braves and Loytererx* 
*6ss Corvat Crudities 975 There are certaine desperate 
and resolute villa! nee in Venice called Braves. 1649 Milton 
Eihon. 95 Happy times, when Braves and Hucksters were 
thought the fittest to defend the King. 1873 Dbydkm 
Aurengs. l L 96 Murat's too insolent, too much a Brave. 
d|l W. Robsstson PhrauoL Com. 077 A brave (or fellow 
hired to revenge a quarrel of another-, stearins. *•*8 Sir 
K. James Tasso IX. xi. xxxvi, Ye sneaking, skulking braves. 
2. A bravado, arch. 

«9§e Greene Never too late (t6oo) 5s Suppose . . that 
bcautie hath given him the braue. 1598 Sylvester Du 
S artos 11. iiL tv. (1641) 189/1 Marcheth amain to give 
the Town a brave. 1600 Havwooo 1 Edw. IV. Wks. 1874 

I . 54 Leaue off these idle Wanes of thine. 166s Fuu.au 
Worthies L 33 Bitter was the Brave which railing Kabshcca 
sent to holy Hesekiah. 1840 Browning Sordello v. 43s A 
whole life's braves Should somehow be made good. 1878 
Simoom Seh. Shako. L 75 Stucley waited about the court 
and amused the Councillors with nis Waves and brags. 

+ 8. Finery, splendour - Bravery 3. Oh. 
sfioa Washes A lb. Ear. xi. Ixvii. 985 Sixe score Concubines, 
that seem’d so many Queenes for brauc. 

t O. interj. [Of. Bravo.] Capital 1 Excellent 1 
Bravo I Oh. or dial. 

m 1*93 Marlowe Jew 0/ AT. 11. ii. Oh, brave, master 1 I 
worship your nose for this. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. 
U. O Wave 1 . . my cousin has you, I find. s86a Barnes 
Rhymes Dorset Dial. I. 148 O brave 1 What wages do ‘e 
meSn togi'el 

BriV 0 (brr»v), v. [a. F. brave-r to act the 
brave toward, etc., f. brave Bra vs. J 
I. transitive. 

1. To treat with bravado ; to challenge, defy. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VI If, XI. >07 Lcest the Frenchmen 
might take occasion, .to have braved Your Majestic. 1390 
Greene Orl. Fur. (1590) 9 lie beard and braue thee in thy 
proper towne. 1803 Knollkh Turks (1621) 04 Braving 
them (if they were men* to come out. 1896 Hkywoou in 
Am b. Dubrensia (18771 60 Ossa ami Pelion, that so brave 
the sky. a 1784 Lloyd Actor Poet. Wks. 1774 1 - ** Braving 
monurchs in his Saviour's cause. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 
zoo. 1 most hence to Wave The Pope, King Louis, and this 
turbulent priest. 

ta. To threaten, menace. Oh. 
a 1819 Br. Cowfes in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. cxix* 19 
He Waved him with banishments. 

8 . To meet or face (danger) with bravery; to 
encounter, defy. (The ordinary current sense.) 
.* 77 *. Gibbon becl. 8 F. 1 . xviL 436 The adventurous 
Lcander braved the passage of the flood. >997 Mss. Rad- 
cum Italian i. Do not brave the utter darkness of these 
ruins. i8p Ht. Mastinkau Life in Wilds i. 4 Poverty 
Induces them to brave danger, a 1878 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . iv. iv. 409 They braved the severe weather of that 
climate. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. a/x The school braves 
successfully the ordeal of annual inspection. 
f4. To make brave, embolden, encourage. Oh. 
a x093 H. Smith Whs. (1886-7) 1 . 17a We may ace. .how a 
gay coat, .or a gold ring, can brave a man'n mind. 

1 6 . To make splendid ; to deck out, adorn. Oh. 
1390 Exhort. Her AS aj Sub/. in Hart. Mite. 1 . 17a Brave 
not yourselves in gold, silk, and silver. 1394 Shahs. Rich. 
III. v. iii. 379 He [the sun] should haue brau'd the Kast an 
hours ago. 1396 — Tam. Skr. tv. iii. 125 Thou (the tailorj 
hast brau'd raanie men. x6a3 Bacon Love. Ess. (Arb.) 445 
How it [love] Waves, the Nature, and value of things. 

+ 6 . To boast; * to carry a boasting appear- 
ance of * J. To brave out : to display boastfully, 
show off/ To brave oneself : to boast or pride one- 
self in. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. 44 b, Points, which 
you sec me specially to have called out, that in them you 
might brave out y* nimblencs of your witte, and eloquence 
of toung. aided Bacon (J.) Both particular persons and 
Unctions are apt enough to flatter themselves or, at least, to 
Wave that which they believe not. i84Arfla J. Smith Set. 
Disc. vu. L(x8ax) 309 They rather proudly Waved themselves 
in their knowledge of the Deity, etc. 

H. intransitive (and const, to brave it). 
f 7. To boast, glory, vaunt To brave it : to 
swagger, act the bravo. Oh. 

1940 De. Somerset in Strype Eccl Atom. IV. t. xxii. x8o 
The Frenchmen . . will brave much of this. 1397 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 14 These fellows wyll Wave yt out, how 
slender so ever they be within. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 

II. v. (177a) 11 . 188 Nevermore let holy Dee O’re other 
rivers Wane, shea Br. Hall Psatmes Met . x. 3 The 
wicked braues and boasts In his vile and outragious thought. 
170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. iil iii. (185s) 54s That peace 
anight brave it among you. *8ty Wilber force in Part. 
Dm. 1693 Braving about the liberties of his country. 

+ 8 . wtr. To drew splendidly, to make a gay 
show ; freq. also to brave it. Obs. 

1383 T. Watson Poems (Arh. ) 60 Thou glasse, wherein my 
Dame hath such delight, As when she braues, then most on 


.*30 . 

costly opparcll. 

. 8. To act bravely, to be brave, rare. 

1884 W.C Smith Kildmiaa 1. it a8 f Haunted With the 
young craving For doing and Waving In the world's battle. 


Bn*V»: see Bravy. 

tftiVMT, v. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Bravb: cf. 
d ominee r, and -ekb. 1 To act the bravo toward*. 

Mgs (Jrqwhast Jewel Wks. (1834) 940 He dandleth the 
•wmI In his hand, as if he were about to Waveer us. 
1021 ily (brei‘vll>, adv. [f. Bravb a. + -ly*.] 
L in a brave manner; valiantly, fearlessly, 
tgfd Smaks. Mids. N. v. i. 148 He brauely broach t his boil- 
inglsoiidy breast. >898 Lx*. Preston Booth. iv. 177 Against 
whose Power vertue can bravely stand. 1793 Southey Joan 
if Arc !L an Still we struggled bravely 1 rlfco M. Arnold 
as|W. oh Etna 11. i, The. .quiet man May bravdier front 

2. In a showy manner ; gaily, splendidly, finely, 
handsomely;- Sc Brawly. 

c 1303 Dunbar Blyih Aberdeen vi, With quhyt hsttis all 
browderit rycht bravieliel ( rime wdt. bewtie, sweitlic. 
*370 B. Googb Pop. Kingd. 111. <1880) 36 b, Hir Image doe 
they bravely decke with sumptuous snow to sight. 1803 
Knollss Hist. Turks (162x1 373 He sawZacharia* come 
fonh bravely mounted. 1638 D avemant Wits 1x673) 184 
The Chamber’s bravely hung. 

8. Worthily, excellently, capitally, well: cf. B ravb 
a. 3 ; also Brawl y. Chiefly dial. 

c xdoe Rob. Hood (Kitson) 11. xxvi. va None of them could 
pass these men, So bravely they do shoot. sdo6 Shake. Tr. 
«t Cr. 1. ii. 198 Here's an excellent place, heere we may see 
most brauely. 1884 Bunyan Pilgr . 11. (186a) 199 He lives 
bravely where he is. 1884 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, lv., 
4 How do you ? '— 1 am quite bravely, thank you ’. .To get 
on bravely, is to prosper or 'speed bravely '. 1874 Blackik 
Self Cult. 15 A man may live, and live bravely, without 
much imagination. 1884 Black Jud. Shake, xii, The wench 
looks bravely well. 

t Bra*vem*n. Obs. A 1 fine gentleman \ 

1808 Dbkkkr Beiman Loud. Wks. 1884-5 III. 88 To be a 
Beggar is to be a Braueman, because 'tis now in fashion for 
very braue men to Beg. 

Brawn, v. rare-', [f. Brave a. : cf. bright- 
en, etc. j tram. To make brave, embolden. 

iMS I. Taylor Words 4 PI. 96 The failures which seemed 
only to braven the resolution and to nerve the courage. 

BraviMBI. ? Obs. [f. Brave a. t -ebbs.] 
The quality of being brave ; Bravery. 

15B9 Puttknham Eng. Poosie (Arh.) 182 More obseruable 
to the Greekes and Latincs for the brauenessc of their lan- 
guage. ouer that our is. xtta Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xli. 
901 The bcautie and the brauenes of the Person. 1893 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 306 (R.) The brauenesse of the 
exploit. 1630 Weldon Crt. Jos. /, 4a Astonied at the brave- 
nesHc of our Embasaic, and the handsome Gentlemen. **79 
Oates Narr. Popish Plot 3a lo encourage the kriends to 
braveness of mind. [Not in Johnson 1755.J 

Braver (br/i*vw). [f. Brave v. + -xr I.] One 
who braves, or faces, danger or an enemy; also 
formerly, a braggart, boaster. 

1589 Nash* in Greene's Mtuaphon (Arb.) 16 Who. .would 
carrie the bucklers full easilie from all famine brnuere. 
139s Percivall Sp. Diet.. Fattfarron, a bragger, a hrauer. 
1W7 Genii. Mag. XCV 1 I. 11. 4a Buonaparte, .the undaunted 
braver of every difficulty. 1846 Dickens Lett. (ed. a) I. 156 
Such a braver of conventionalities never wore petticoats. 
Bravery (br/‘*v<*ri). [prob. a. F. braverie the 
action of braving, f. braver to Brave, or ad. It. 
braveria , f. bravare to Brave.] 
f L The action of braving or acting the bravo ; 
daring, defiance ; boasting, swaggering ; bravado. 
A bravery : an act of bravado. In, upon, or for a 
bravery : in bravado, in defiance, in display of 
courage or daring, as a brag. Obs. 

1548 Patten Exped. into Scotl. in Arb. Gamer IIL 98 
The Scots continued their bravery on the hill. 16x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 111. 93 The whole Campe (not perceiving that 
this was but a bravery) fled ainaine. <1*631 Donne Ess. 
Drv. 1x651)63 No Man is an Atheist, however he pretend 
it and serve the Company with his Braveries. 1671 Mil- 
ton Samson 1343 Erelong thou shall lament These brave- 
ries, in irons toaden on thee. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxiv, 
No time, said he, is this for bravery. 

*377 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 94X In a braverie to 
show what store he had? 1994 Nashk Uitfort Trav. 14, 
1603 Knollkr Hist. Turks (x6ax) 9a Certaine of the soul- 
diem upon a hravarie adventured to mount the wall. 18x4 
Raleigh Hist. World 111. 95 Hee made a stand, rather in 
a bravery, than with purpose to attempt, .any further. x666 
Temple Let. Wks. 1731 11 . 93 We sate for four Hours, and 
in Bravery 1 drank fair like ml the rest. 

2. Daring, courage, valour, fortitude (ai a good 
quality). In earlier quotations not clearly separ- 
able from sense 1 . (The ordinary current sense.) 

138* Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 56 He receiued more 
brauerie of minde, bye the patterne of Achilles, then by 



Junint Lett. i. 8 The bravery, .of the Commander-in-chief. 
1837 Ht. Martinkau Sec. Amer. III. xx6 What can a 
woman be. or do. without bravery t lift Tennyson Elaine 
lx* Lancelot, the flower of bravery. 

3. Display, show, ostentation ; splendour. 

1370 Holinshkd Scot. Ckron. (x8c£) [. 29 Their apparel 
was not made for braverie & pompe. 1X73 Tumor Hush. 
(1878) 004 The brauerie of this world. .likened it, to flowre 
of gratae, xdoo Holland Livy ocxxiv. iv. 855 a, Wastfull 
and sumpteous bravery of women. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 
1. vi. 144 The churches began to excel in costliness and 
bravery, a *7x8 South xa Serm. (1717* III. 390 A Festival, 
.designed chiefly for. .joyfull Piety, but generally made only 
an Braver* 1843 Prescott Mexico vi. i (1864) 

338 All their wonted bravery of apparel. 1894 C. Geixie 
Life Woods v, 78 The leaves are in all their bravery. 


BBAVO. 

b. toner . Finery, fine clothes;— Sc. Beaws. 
xgtf Homilies 11. vi .1839) 309 Preparing ouraelvee in fine 
bravery, to wanton, lewd, and unchaste Behaviour. t|gs 
Small M . Hubberd 808 AU the braverie that eye may 
see. «x6x8 Raleigh Rem. (1844) 100 Exceed not in the 
humour of rags and bravery, a M Symiwon Lem+neahers, 
Have I borrowed the forehone bells, Ms plumes, his 
Times a8 June *x/x Tens of thousands, .in 


their decent Sunday bravery, lira Morris Earthly Par. 
1 . 1. 86 There stood our guide, decked out with braveries, 
to. An adornment, an embellishment Oh. 

1377 Holikohkd Chews. I. 55/s Such painting of their 
bodies, .they esteemed a great brauerie. uftg Hakluyt 

' ~ ‘ to make gx — L *' 


Voy. 1 . 1, *34 They vse for a brauerie 1 w 

in their sores. Ibid. (x8to) III. 598 Their teeth are all 
filed, which they doe for a braverie. 

t A A thing of beauty or interest, a thing to 
exhibit. Oh. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Dent. cvi. 650 A relike to lie 
showed for a brauerie. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 4x6 Two eminent 
braveries. First, the Golden Vine . . The other was that 
Golden Eagle. 1837 W. Golfs Adam in Eden To Rdr., 
What fairer objects, .than these painted Braveries T 
fe. A fine thing, a matter to boast or be proud 
of. Oh. 

a sfiefi Br. Amdrewes Pattern Cateck. Doct. (1846) 150 In 
a vain glory we think it a bravery and a magnificent thing 
to swear. 1638 Foan Fancies iu L 145 Twcre a bravery. 
Could yon forget the place. 

1 4. Mere show, ostentatious pretence. Obs. 

sfiefi Hobbeh Tkucyd. (x8aa) 95 This is not now rather a 

bravery of words, .than real truth, a 1840 Mamhingkr Oid 
Law 11. i, Worth itself is lost. And bravery stands for 't. 
1681 Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 24V (They] measured counsels 
more by the bravery than the solidity of them. 

1 5 . A gallant, a beau; also collect, gallants, 
grandees, chivalry. Obs. 

*•? 9 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. 1. iii. (i6j6) 536 Hee is one 
of the Hraueries, though he be none o' the Wits. 1633 
Massinger City Mad. 11. i, Silting at the table with The 
braveries of the kingdom, a x6ga Hromk Queenes Exch. 1. 
ii, Whole Sholet of upstart Braveries, a 1870 H acket A bp. 
Williams ( 1692 ' 1 . 162 >D.) The Grandees also, and oilier* 
of the Castilian Bravery. 

Bravie, var. of Bravy, Obs., a prize. 

Braving (br^-viq), vbl. sb . [I. Brave v. + 
-in« J .l The action of the verb to Brave. 

xdxg Chapman Odyts. xxi. (RA With so proud a straine 
Of threats and brauings. 16*7 Sandkhson Serni. (1681) <.2 
If after all this Braving he should be Out-dared with big 
looks. 1783 C. Johnson Reverie II. 127 All their braving 
shall not make me quit the advantages of my situation. 
18x7 J. H. Frerk A". Arthur 1. x, True point of honour, 
without pride or braving. 

t Braving, ppl . a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -INC *.] 

1. That brave*; daring, defiant, boasting. 

1979 J. Stuboes Gaping Gulf D in b. These braving 
English gentlemen arc as farre from the wisedom of theyr 
noble auncestcrs . . as from theyr cou rage. 1603 Play Stuclev 
1073 in Sch. Shahs. (1878* I. aoi Braving braggart.. Look 
to tnyself. 1879 Prance True Narr. Pop. Plot 6 He spoke 
openly, and in a braving manner. 1748 Richardson Cla- 
rissa tiBiii II. xxxiL 198 No blustering, braving lover. 

2. Showy, resplendent ; high-sounding, stately. 

xdoo Fairfax Tasso ix. lxxxiL 175 Fine And brauing in his 

Turkish pompc he Rhone. 1633 P. Flk i chkr Elisa 11. xxxiv, 
The flowers. .Sprcadintr their braving colours to the skie. 
1840 J. H. Motion to Part. 41 A many large and braving 
Titles. 

t Brfivingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 

In a braving manner ; boastfully, defiantly. 

x6x6 Sheldon Miracles of Antichr. 4 <L.) Bravingly, in 
your epistle to Sir Edward Hobby, you end thus. 1631 
Hraihwait Whimsies 47 Hee domineercn bravely; bcaros 
himselfe toward hit ragged regiment bravingly. 

Bravilh (hr/i-vij), a. [f. Bravr a. + -ish L] 
a. Somewhat brave or defiant, b. dial. Con- 
siderable, pretty fair ; cf. Brave. 

1938 St. Papers Henry VIH, III. 83 He is so hawte and 
chafing that men be aferde to speke to him, doubling hi* 
bravisne lightnes. 1880 Mas. Parr Adam jr E. xxviu 382 
4 Tit a bravish spell since you and me were together.' 

Braviuimo : sec Bbavo. 
t Bnvity. Obs. Also 6 bravite. [a. F. 
braveti ( 16 th c. in Littrl) : see Buave and -ity.] 
— Bra very (in various senses). 

1348 St. Papers Hen . 17 //, XL 100 They see wheninto 
all the French kinges.. gret oflVes and bravite* be cum unto. 
*547 l*tf* 7°th A bp. Canterb. B vj tnarg., Sumtuous feast- 
inge . .great coste in brauitie and Lordly pompc. 1308 Bumkl 
Queens Entry Edinb., Quhoit brevities can scarce be tauld. 
1889 J. Welwood Let. in Walker Remark. Pass. 23 (J A **>> 
Brave opportunities for shewing forth the brevity of spirit 
in suffering. 

Bravo (brfi w), sb. I PI. bravoee (-os), [a. It. 
bravo : cf. Bravr. Long naturalized m Eng., 
whence a pronunciation (btfWe) in some Diets.} 

L A daring villain, a hired soldier or assassin ; 
4 a man who murders for hire' (J.); a reckless 
desperado, 

*887 Daniel CM Wars m. IxxIi.This bravo cheers these 
dastards all he can. 183a Massinger Maid if Hen. iv. v, 
Setting-On your desperate bravo To murder him. i 860 K. 
Lbstrangb Vi*. Quev. (1708) 2x7 Cassius and my self were 
but your Bravos. 1711 Stkrlb Sheet. No. 136 93, 1 have been 
three Nights togetherdogged by Bravoes. nth Hone 
Hist. Eng. L vu. 155 Those bravoes, or disorderly soldiers, 
with whom every country in Europe, .abounded, sgsg 
Shelley Q. Mob iv. 178 The hived bravos who defend The 
tyrant's throhe. iM Green Short Hist. viU. 46. 508 While 
the bravoes of Whuehall laid hands on tbeur teadew. 



BBAWLXXTGh 


BRAVO. 

+ 2. ■•Bravado. Obs. rare. 
list B. Jonsom SiL Worn. in. W. Mid) 963 Is this your 
Braim, U 4 kaT *7*3 Z**A tCmsM Arm iv. (1744! 389 
Fo*>*«p£»g them to a great Age out of a Brava 
Bravo (bfi-vA), wrf. tad jA* Alio in raped, 
form brnrl'Mimo. [1 It. Arac^ raped, bravissim 9 
most excellent.] Capital t excellent! well done! 

if ft Dolman Jealous W. L (L) That's right— I’m steel 
— Bmvol — Adamant— Bravisstmo I *8*7 Byron Beppe 
xxxli, Hit * bravo* was decisive. *873 Jowrrr Plato («d. a) 
1 . 13a Bravo, H trades, brave wolds, said he. 

Hence, as sb. An exclamadon of Brava / a cheer. 
1S44 Ld. Brougham A. Lunol HI. v. 149 He escaped to 
bed before any bravo could bp heard, tSjjjs O. W. Holmes 
Poems 99 Whose thousand bravos roll untired along. 
Bravo i bri* vo), v. [f. Bravo sb\ and int. 1 
tram. 1 1 . - Brave v. i, a. Obs. 2 . To greet with 
' Bravo T 

tyga CvL Rec. Penn. III. 496 Treated with great contempt 
insulted and bravoed by those of Maryland, ilu Miss 
Frrrirr Destiny, [He] was bravoed and applauded, 
t BravOUT, bravour. Obs. [a. F. bravoure, 
ad. It. bravura bravery, f. bravo Brave. (North's 
braveur was a mistaken form, app. after grandeur, 
hauteur, etc.).] Valour, bravery, spirit ; bravado. 

Sta Whether Pari, hr not dissolved, *c. *7 The People 
wantbravour to push the Defence of their Liberties, a 1734 
North Lives 111 . as6 He carried himself with a sort of 
braveur against cold. — Exam. 11740) 555. Ibid. 37s. 

I Bravura (bravB*r&). [It.: — bravery, spirit] 

, Display of daring or defiance ; brilliancy of 
execution, dash : attempt at brilliant performance. 

1813 Examiner 3 May *89/1 A Thunder Storm (picture] 
has a bravura both of conception and execution. >145 
Blackw. Mag. LVIII. ado The great vice of the present day 
is bravura— an attempt to do something beyond the truth. 
xS6fl Carlylb Frtdk. Gt. X. xxi. vi. it,< Most shameful this 
burning of Habelachwert by way of mere bravura. iIm 
At/unx it m No. 2709 The idea, spontaneous and thrillingly 
simple, has none of their bravura. 

2 . A passage or piece of music requiring great 
skill and spirit in its execution, written to task the 

artist's powers. Also tram/. 

* 


and down through the finest bravura of Rossini or Mozart, 
lift Dk Quincky Syst. Heavens Wks. 1854 III. 196 A short 
bravura of John Paul Richter. .1 call it a bravura, as being 
intentionally a passage of display and elaborate execution. 
'o. in the musical sense. 


8 . attrii 


x8oa Edin. Rev . I. 917 What a Scotch or Irish melody is 
to a bravura singer. 1843 E. Holmes Mozart lax The 
bravura style of violin playing. Ibid. 353 The bravura pas- 
sages should subserve good musical ideas. 1830 L. Hunt 
Autohiog. I. vi. 33a His popular, and not very refined style 
of bravura-singing. x88o Grove Diet. Mu 1. 1 . 373/1 Bravura 
songs, requiring a compass and a power of execution out ot 
the common. 

Hence Bravrrraish a. 

1879 Art Jml. June 1 13 This accomplished artist's bra- 
vuraish handling and colouring. 

t Bra*vy. Obs. Also 7 brave, bravie, brayvy. 
[f. med.L hr avium, brabium, ad. Or. Bpafiuav 
prize.] A prize, reward. 

1676 Hullokar, Brave , the prize given to him that wins 
in Games of exercise. 1678 Phillips {A/p. I, Bravie (old 
word), a reward. (t8aa S. Turnko Hist. Rug. HI. ti. xL 
48 Any vulgar sport where bravium was contended for.] 

Braw (br§), a sb., adv. Sc. Also bra'. [Sc. 
form of Brave, in old pronunciation (brflv) : cfT ca' 
« calve, ha\ hoc « have, etc.] 

A. adj. 

1 . « Brave a. 2 ; finely-dressed ; splendid, showy. 

1704 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. (ed.9) 1 . 8 She was the bra west 
in a* the town. ri7?4 C Keith Farmer 's Ha\ Put on 
your best array. And let's be braw. 1788 Burns Cotter's 
Sat. lit. iv. To show a braw new gown. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, v, ‘ Ye think yoursell a braw fellow enow; and troth 
• .there's na fault to find wi* the outside.' Ibid, vi 

2 . -* Brave 3 ; worthy, excellent, capital, fine. 


yields pleasure. 18x4 Scott IVav. xxxix, * Ow ay, sir I a 
braw night replied the lieutenant. s8ny J. Wilson Hoct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 337 Peter my braw man • • faring but a 
bottle o' primrose wine. 

8. Hence phrases braw and abU % braw and canty 
braw and soon, etc. : of. the similar use of Jim, nice. 

1788 Ron Heltnore 5a (Jam.) Look'd brpw and canty 
whan she came In by. 

B. sb. pi. - Bravery 3 ; fine clothes, finery. 

170s Ramsay Tend. Mist. (1733) 1 . 100 When she glalcks 
pnngnty in her braws. 1738 Macmull Will 4 7 «s. 
Thousands had mair braws and siller. But were ony half 
aae thirl «8t8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, ‘But, Madge, the 
lads only like ye when ye hoe on your braws.' 

t Brandi, v. Obs. Also brand. [See Browd 
and Braid v.j 

1 . tram. To embroider. Hence Brairded (ft. a. 

1483 Cmih. AngL 41 To Brawde, epigramare. 1339 Hawes 

Past. Pleas . too A goodly garment! ifsudri with perle. 
ins Scot. Poems 16th C. II. ess Bulk hvawdit beta, colt, 
dowblet, mark and echo. 

2. To bnidjpfeit, intertwine. 

*388 PardH Facious 11. vili. 195 Rushes.. they farande 
•anther muohe like Sure figgefirafle. 

Br&wdon: see Browdxn pa. ppk. 
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Brawdoror, -y, obs. £ Bboidbrkb, *y. 
t Brawdstax Obs. [f. Brawdr v. + •era.] 
A woman (or man) who embroiders. 

ri# Per. in Wr.-WCUcker 693 Hee /aimaria, a brawd- 
ster. 1483 Calk. AngL 41 A Brawdesterc, epigramator. 

Brawl (Ml). sb . l Also 5*7 braU(e, braul(e, 
brawie. [f. Brawl 0.1] 

L A noisy turbulent quarrel, a 4 row ', a squabble. 

cia/boToumeley My si. 190 (Mats.) Thou has long had thi 


wills, and made many bralle. e 1330 Scot. Poems 16 th C. 
II. 161 Mony leisingK make mony fantuL iflis T. Norton 
Calvin's lust, il 151 They folunly moue a brawie about 


of First begotten. lira Fuller Ch. Hist . 111. 86 

Wheresoever any braule began, in London, it ended alwayee 
in the Old-Jury, with pillaging of the people therein, tom 
Watts Hymn, WhatevcrWIa disturb At street, There 
should be peace at home. iSaaW. Ikvino T. Trav. II. 349 
Astounding the neighbourhood with midnight brawl and 
ruffian revelry. 1876 Green Short Hist. vB. | 7. 43s He 
perished at thirty in a shameful brawl. 

f 2 . Noisy exclamation, clamour. Obs. 
ig$M J. Bell Hadden's Anew . Osor. 1 b, 1 shall have .. 
confined the moat foolish and spitefull braules of Oeorius. 
Ibid. 68 Of opinion that your bare braules, shalbe received 
as infallible truthes. x6sz Bible Ecclus. xxviL 14 Their 
braules make one stop his cares, 
t Brawl, sb* Obs. Also 5 browle. [prob. f. 
Brawl vA, with which at least it was associated in 
use : but it may have been at first identical with 
ME. broil \ see Bboll sb.\ A brawler, a bravo, 
a bully. 

(Some of the following quotations are quite uncertain^ 
c 1440 J York Myst. xxx. 6 What brawie |mt with brawlyng 
me brewis. Ibid. xvi. 38 What browle faat b brawlyng his 
brayne loke je bresL 163s N kkdham tr. Selden's Mare CL 
5 Why not thb Bag to mee then too, thou brawL 1713 
Bailey Erasm. Celiec. 34 I'm his Swabber . . his Book- 
keeper, his Brawl, his Errand boy. (Cf. Broll d,] 

+ Brawl, sb .3 Obs . Also 6-7 braU(e, 6-8 
braul(e. [f. Brawl v. 2 , or a. F. braule, f. brassier , 
brandeler : cf. Bbanglx.] 

1 . A particular pace or movement in dancing, 

sgaz Copland In trod. Frencke 16 For to daunce ony 

bacedaunce there bchoueth .iiiL paces, that is to wite syngle, 
double : repryse, & braule. 1331 Elyot Gov. (1380)71 They 
(the motions] may be well resembled to the braule in daunsing. 

2 . A kind of French dance resembling a cotillon. 

a 1341 Wyatt Poet. IVhs. <x86xj x8a And in this brawl as 

he stood entranced. 1349 Compl. Scot, vi 66 Dansand base 
dansb, pauans, goljardts, tuidions, braulis and branglis. 
xs8o Sidney Arcad.jt Holding hand in hand daunce as it 
were in a braule. 1588 Shakb. L. L. L. iii. i 9 Will you win 
your loue with a French braule f x6xx Cotor., Bransle , a 
brawie or daunce, wherein many (men and women) holding 
by the bands sometimes in a ring, and otherwhiles at length 
moue altogether. 17x1 Budge ll Sped. Na 67 F a The 
Lacedemonians . . made their Hormus (a Dance much re- 
sembling the French Brawl) famous. 1730 Gray Let. In 
Poems (1775) My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls. 
x84o-a Barham IngoL Leg., Aunt Fanny , At some court 
FAncy-Ball. .you may Fancy King Charles, 1 say, stopping 
the brawL 

b. The air or music of this dance. 
cx6oo Distracted Emp. iv. i. in Bullen O. PL (1884) III. 
935, 1 had thought to have whysteld hym a braule for mak- 
inge me daunce attendance. 

to. Jig. [Cf. F. metier, ouvrir It braule ; Eng. 
* Lead, open the ball.'] 

a 1649 Drummond Hist. Jas. III. Wks. (x7ix) 43 The 
Kennedies . . take the occasion .. (to] change the brawl of 


t Brawl! sbA Obs. Also braul. 1 A blue and 
white striped cloth manufactured in India.' Craig. 

1735 Load. Gao. Na 6388/9 The following Goods, viz. . . 
Allejaes. Brawls. Bombay Stuffs. 1788 Clarkson ImpoL 
Slave Tr. 104 Blue cloths, Brawles, Bejutspants, Callicoes, 

Brawl, sb. 6 dial. var. of Bboll, Obs. brat. 

Brawl (br$l), vA Also 5-6 brall(e, braul(e, 
braulL [Late ME. ; origin and primary sense 
uncertain: mod .Du. has brallen to brag, boast, 
mod.Ger. dial, brallen to shout, roar, both appa- 
rently recent, and of unknown origin. (Franck 
thinks the Dn. prob. echoic, with influence of 
various other words.) ON. bralla 4 to trick, job ', 
does not suit the sense. F. brailler to shout, make 
a din, bawl, found in 14th c. (which Littrd thinks 
a deriv. of braire to bray) approaches the sense, but 
could not phonetically be the source of the Eng. 
word. Matzner separates brail to make a noise, 2nd 
brawl to quarrel, but such a division does not 
appear tenable.] 

L intr. ‘To quarrel noisily and indecently ’(J.) ; 
to wrangle ; to squabble. (In very early nse and 
in Sliaks. 1597 it was perhaps simply ‘to contend, 
strive, quarrel '.) 

X373 Barbour Brute 1. 573 That brwyu, that prccumytxwa 
Aganyx him to brawie or rvw. e 1440 Prone/. Pan. 48/t 
Brawiyn or xtrywen, litigo, purge. 1474 Caxton Ckosse xhs 
Gyue thou place to hym that brawleth or chideth. t|ae 
Elvot Gov. i. xxli. Men do bnuile, whan faetwene them m 
altercation fa woraes. 1348 Covers* le Erasm. Par. x Cor. 
I xo To frght and braule with woordea, is egaynste 
hooemia iA S«AKe. 9 Hen. IP, t. UL70 His dluBms (as 
the Times ao fanal) Are fa three Heads, sfiep Bible 
(Douay)&«.xxvi.ex They brawled likewise, and he callad 
»«)}• of H. Bnmlrie. sras-s Wesley JW(i 749 )W 
Expell’d the society. .Three, for quarrelling and brawling. 


aSgi Lynch Setfdm/rev. iv. xoo A gentleman will not brawl 
with everybody, nor indeed brawl with anybody, 
f b. tram. To chide, scold, revile. Obs. 
swCaton CW j6 Bmwlyngud W» 

seruaunu 1489 — G. do la Tone Gvb, She that brawled 
and reproched her of her husboodes. a 1309 SkslToM Who 
not to Court 193 His servanntes menyal Ho doth revyle 
and brail o saw Drvmm. or Hawth. /rfnsWka (1711)030 
They will essay to brawl the present form of state and 
church-government. 

2 . intr. To raise a clamour, make a disturbance ; 
In early use sometimes to brag or boast loudly. 

( To brawl in church technically includes tuty speak- 
ing other than as prescribed in the Prayer Book.) 

0447-8 Shilungfobd Lett. (1871) 03 He can .. braule, 
brayge, and brace, lye and swera well ta 1 1460 Toumeley 
Myst. 141 Begyn he to bralle, many men cache akorne. 
1313 Douglas At'neis xil vliL 84 Now bmwland in this 
puce, now voustand thar. 1903 Ld. B boners Froiss. I. 
dxiv. ana And bailee began to braule, wherby it myght well 
be knowen that thsr was besynesse in hands, tip Act 5 f 
6 Edw. PI, iv. ft x If any Person, .by Words only, quarrel, 
chide or brawl in any Church or Churchyard. s|M Tom- 
son Calvin's Sent. Tim. 16/a They brail as cattes A doggs 
fa an vnknown language. 1394 Shahs. Rich. Ill, uuL 
394, 1 do the wrong, and first begin to brawie. ifaf Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. II. 11. v. v. 66 Patriotism, .may brawl and 
babble yet a little while. 

tb. rejt. To boast oneself loudly. Obs. 
la 140a Mode Arth. 1349 Loo 1 how he brawlee hyrae for 
hy* bryghto wedca. 

0. tram. To utter clamorously. 

1963 Afirr. Mag., Rivers x. No matter what they brail. 
*397 Shahs, a lien. IP, 11. L 71 What are you Mauling 
here? ilu Tennyson Pal. Art aio, 1 care not what the 
sects may brawl 

8. intr. Of a stream : To make a noise of con- 
flict in its rapid course over stones, etc. 

x6oo Shahs. A. K L. 11. I 39 The brooke that brawles 
along this wood. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. il iv. (1840) 109 
The late dimpling current began to brawl around them. 
s9x4 Scott La. of Isles 111. xii, A wild stream. .Came brawl- 
ing down its bed of rock. x 86 p Spurgeon 7. Ploughm. 
Talk 43 Shallowest brooks brawl the most. 

4 . with compl. {tram.) To drive or force down , 
out, etc., by brawling. 

X993 Shahs. John 11. 1 383 Till their soule-fearing clamours 
hauc braul’d downe The (untie ribbea of this contemptuous 
CHie. 1706 Du Foe Hist. Devil 1. iv. (1840) 57 Juno was 
within an ace of brawling him out of heaven, xl [37 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. v. viL 155 So must Paris, .brawl itself finally 
into a kind of sleep. 

t Brawl, v* Obs. Also braul. [Possibly ad. 
F. branle-r to move from side to side : cf. vamure, 
vaward for avantmur, van-ward, .] intr. To move 
to and fro, vibrate, waver, quiver. 

1393 Barbour Bruce xu. 131 Quheo hs hys fhyis saw braw- 
land Hua, In hy upon thaim gan he go. c qp Merita xiv. 
306 The dragon haddea wide throtc that the tounge teemed 
braulinge euer. 

Brawler (brj loi). Also 6 broiler, brauler. 
Sc. brallar. [f. Brawl vA 4* -rr 1.] 

1 . One engaged in or given to brawls ; a quarrel- 
some, wrangling fellow ; a breaker of the peace. 

1377 Langu P. Pi. B. xvi. 43 Bakbiteres breke-cheste 
brmwleres and chideres. 1367 Treviba Higdon Rolls Ser. 
IV. 309, I-elewe with sweroes of comoun conukkoun Jor 
brawlers, gladiatorum\ e 1443 Prom/. Pan. 48 Bmwtjne, 
litigator, a 1393 H. Smith Whs. II. (1867) 153 If they be 
dicers, swearers, drunkards, brawlers. 1733 OldVS Raleigh 
Wks. 1809 1 , Thou shall be in as much danger in contending 
with a brawler in a private quarrel aa in a battle. *833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 654 A tavern brawler.. swagger- 
ing drunk about the streets. 

2 . A noisy contentious talker. 

(ipo J. I nous Gen. Satyrs ix, Sic brallaris and bosteris, 
degenerait fra their natures. 1381 J. Bell Hadden's 
Anno. Osor. a This prattling brawler heth framed a long 
discourse, rip Washington tr. Milton's Dtf. Pep. xu. 
(1851) 946 That Clause in the Coronation Oath, which such 
a braxen-fac’d Brawler as you call fictitious. tyi| Bp. Gib- 
son Art. Pisitatum in Toulm. Smith Parish (1857)04 Is he 
a brabler, brauler, contentions, seditious party t lfgj Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. II. il v. v. 65 A blustering Effervescence, of 
brawlers and sooutara 

Brawling (brf'liq), vbl. sb* [f. Brawl vA] 

1 . Noisy quarrelling; wrangling; contention, 4 row*. 

1398 Langu P. PL C. xvii. 3& For brawelynge and bac- 

bytynge and bervng of false wlttnesse. 1x440 From/. 
Parv . 48/1 Brawlynge, Jurgium. x66x Bramhall Just 
Pind. vi. 154 That insana loans, which causeth brawling 
and contention. 1637 Colvil Whigs Supplic . (1751) 40 
Soldiers forging ale-house brawlings. 

2 . Clamour; indecent or offaisive noise; scolding. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 149 Pat boy for his brawlyng Were 


yng hath altogether weryed me. im6 Shaes. i Hen. IP, 
il n. 6 Peace ye fat-kidney'd RascaliTwhat a brawlfag dost 
thou keepa X794 Buses Im/. W. Hastings Wkp. XVL78 
Noise and brawlings of criminals, .raving at the magistrate. 
tSSj Cengregntionalist May 387 A procedure which was 
brawltngln church, and a brawling of a very bod typa 
8. The confused din of a stream or torrent 
1837 Hawthorne Amor. Hots Bhs. (1871) I. 39 No noise 
but the brawling.. of the strenm. 1699 Jbpmsom Brittany 
lx. xje. I could near the brawlfag of the little river beneath. 
1884 Gilmour Mongols 153 The brawling of the torrent rose 
mingled with the sound of die flail 

tBrawlittg, vbl. sb* Obs. [f. Brawl *.*+ 
•mo 1 .] Motion from side to side, quivering. 



KRAY. 


BRAWIiING. 

f 41400 A toft* Art A. 1176 pit braste it be brawfyngj and 
brokoii p« myddys 1 

Brawling (brg*IIn\ ppl. a. [f. Brawl r.* + 
-lira *.] That brawn: a. Noisily quarrelsome, 
wrangling; b. Clamorous, noisy, bawling; a 
p lowing with noise nod commotion, ns a brook. 

iggCovnoiu Prom. xU. 13 A braulynge wife iat.ke thi 
topp of an house, where thorow it is eeer dropp y ng e . sms 
Ascham Sckolem* (1863) 130 For all. .thoM brauting Bullet 


dt| T. Adams Exp. e Prior ii, eo The besting 

mallet ufoa the brawling metal disquiet* him. sjaft Thom- 
son Winter 69 The brawling brook And cave, presageful, 
send a hollow Moan, xteo Scott Abbot !i» A brawling ruf- 
fian, and n common slabber, sifp Scguin Block For, ri. 
183 A chasm . . through which a narrow brawling trout- 
stream mslrsa Its way. 

t Brawliatgly, ado. Obs . tart. [f. prec. + 
In brawling manner. 

ig|i nuLovr, Brawiynglye. .rixoee. 1179J. Tours Pre- 
o rv. Body 4 Seal u a as Let the doggish Philosopher .» 
issuer so brawlingly prate to the cootrane. 

Bxmwlaoan* (btf *laAra ), a . [f. Brawl 4 -some, 
alter quarrelsome. 1 Given to brawls, quarrelsome. 

1I4I Whitehall m tss Tb not In good liquor to bs 
brawbome. 

Ir wO (brg li), adv. Sc. Also brawliea. 
[f. Braw a. + -ly*.j Finely ; excellently, well. 

STM Bunns C hurley say Darling iv. Brawly wall heken’d 
the way To please a bonie lass. 1B16 Scott Old Moot, a. 
He can hit a mark brawly. afaf — Hrt. Midi axis, You 
Cameronuin bodies ken that brawlies. 

BribWll (brjn), sb. Forms: 4 brahun, 4-6 
braun\a, 4 brawnn, 4-7 brawne, (5 browns), 6 
brawyne, 5- brawp. [a. OF. bratm.braoun {brttion ) 
fleshy part, muscle, particularly the most fleshy part 
of the hind leg, originally a part suitable for roast- 
ing, corresp. to l*r. bradon ; ad. WGer. brddo, f. 
brddan to roast (see Biikur vA). The specific sense 
‘ boar's flesh 1 is exclusively of English develop- 
ment, and characteristic of English habits.] 

1 . Fleshy part, muscle ; tsp. the rounded muscles 
of the arm, leg and thumb. 

c xsaS Glms W. do Biblooworth in Wright Voe. 148 Rn la 
jamb* Mm coalfl ost la sDre (brahunl. c 1386 Chaucer 
Koto. T. 1080 Him lymas grate, him brawne* hardc and 
strongs. ij|R Twvim Forth. Do P. R. v. xxvii. 114951 >36 
The annas bon. .coueryd wyth skinne brawne and st ranges 
with flesshe amonge. c 1400 Patlad. on Huob. iv. 673 Take 
oxen yqnge. .in brawnes rising greet. 1968 Jatob 4 Ruin 
n. IL in Had. Dodtley 11 . 000 My teeth 1 can scarcely 
charm From gnawing away the brawn of my very arm. 
ifioR Middleton Mod Wortd 11. vii. Is not your honour 
sore about the brawn of the artnf >6x7 Markham Cavol. 
11. 49 Your thorn be close vpon the reynes, with the brawne 
thereof turned toward the pomell of your saddle. 171R Por* 
//tod m 374 His blow . , transpie r ced his thigh. Tore all 
the brawn, syfip Blacks tons Comm. IV. 360 AU laymen 
who are allowed this privilege shall be burnt with a hot 
iron in the brawn of the left thumb. iMf Holland Pluto 
T. viiL «7 God makes a man of bone, brawn and blood, 
b. spec. The arm, the calf of the leg, the buttock. 
ijRe WvcLir Job xxiL 9 The brawnes IfgjM echo hires; 
Vulg. lucortos: sfies arms] of moderles otukter thou to- 
bronediet. sgBc Nuca Seneca'* Octavio in Sir Brutus 
sterae. Me brawnes and mimes did dight, Ha soueraigne 
liege to slayne by ferae and might. $607 Smak*. Cor. iv. v. 
iso Once more to hew thy Target from thy Brawne. sRfig 
Glasgow Her. *4 Sept., Stiffish a little, with a peculiar sen- 
sation about the brawns . 

o. tram/, and fig. 

lira Holland Plmy I; 470 The outride, .of the leaf hath 
in it certain strings, rimiea or veins, brawns and ioynts. 
>883 If. Gborcb Progr. 4 Pov. 388 Liberty Is .. the brawn 
of national strength, the spirit of national independence. 

1 2 , The muscle or flesh of animals as food. 

rtj piC ra. 4 Gr. Kmt. 1631 Sachs a brawne of a^bent 


sydes of a swyn, segh he never are. ___ _ _ 

' Braun and blod ofbe goos, bacon and col- 
Anc. Cookery In H onsets. Ord. (1790) 430 


/*. PI C. xvi. 67 Braun and 
hoppes. ttmoAnc. Cookt , 

Then cake the braune of hennas, or of 


• and bray 


hom. rgzj Bk. Keruynge fn Babees Bk. (18^)979 Bytwene 
the (bore merabres (aye the brawne of tbs capon, taq 
Houma* Vnlg. 164 b. He bath cate all the braune of the 
toaster. sfioi Holi and Pliny I. 997 While one loues no- 
thing but the teg {of a fowl], another likes and praisae the 
white brawne mone. afigg Mouvrar ft Bonn. Health's 
ImipronUub) 110 Mingling the Brawna of Peacocka with 
Pbrka Flash. 1698 Shepherd'* Kol. xxvii. In the winter 
shafih emrds do ant beef..Brawn of Hans, Hinds and all 

b. la Covmdalc and the • Gnat Bible \ used to 
render Heb. 3J>n * fist ', where Geneva, 161 1, and 
KeV. V. have * grease \ (The orig, meaning is 
uncertain. The Septuagint, Vulgate, Wvclif, 
Ikmay, fallowing a oUfenDnt pointing of the lieb., 

3 ^ 3 , render * U curdled like milk 
■931 Covsrdalx Po. cxviii. (ah.] 70 Their herte Is as 
fiat as bra woe. 

8: spec. The flesh of the boar. (Often defined 
as ‘ brawn of a boar even in 16th c.) In recent 
use, the Aesh of a boar (or swine), collared, boiled* 
and pickled or potted. (With the restriction of 
we may compare the restriction of bacam 
to ’the mired bade and sides of the 
pig*] . « 

SJ77 Lfjspc^./*. /}/. B. mu. fia Wombwdoults and wylds 
btaunb ft eggtsyfryfed With grace. 

T, sri BraWvn Of llm turited'swyn. rifti P f bokp. Pat y. ,|i 
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Momtos 44 Brawne. caro collator oprkm, coUum* sfisfi 
MAppgAM Cheap Hmob.j[i6m}) lapjftio bm |MSaj| of_n 

AoSHodm. (1831) 000 Is a otan therefore bound, ^ef ikoon to 
Brspn, or Beefef *1704 T. Bsown Plea*. Rp. < Wks. iVjo 
I. sftfrrivate deMberaSoae over brawn and g u est M e. 
Weetm. Mar II. 47 Thu turban for my head is collar’d 
brawn! stem Southey £A A. Cumm mgh s m, W heth e r ham, 
bacon, saus age, souse or brawn. 

4 . brans/. A boar (or swine) as fattened for the 

tablp. dial. Cf. B acock 

To seen M&rte Arth. 1095 Brokbreslede ns n brawne, with 
bnutfls fulle Inrae rfioi Ord. R. Houteh. (1790) e88 The 
ftetjsent of the Larder hath for his fee. .the feete cut off at 
the first joynt of every braune spent in tbe Queenes house, 
ifijo J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wlcs. 1. 144A 
What say you to the Leafe or Flecke of a Brawne new 
kild? 1709 Susanna Whliy In Elisa Clarke Lifts i88fo 39 
To spread a report that my own brawn (boar) did this mis- 
chief. 179s Cowpbr Iliad IX. 058 With the flesh of sheep 
And of a fatted b ra wn, ifloj Staoo Poems 18 Loud as 
brawns war snowraa. 

8 . Hardened or thickened skin, the result of 
continued friction ; also fig. 1*. calhtm. 

1970 Lytr Dodoens ix. lx vlL 744 The hard skinne or brawne 
that is in the handes or feete, which is gotten by labour. 
>4>7 Hixson Mho. 16x9-90 11. 374 Corsines for dm earing 
out that dead Reek which U in their hearte, ft for thet-aring 
off that brawne which is growne vpon them. ifijn FuLLxa 
Holy War 11. xiv. 11840; 69 Witness the brawn onnis hands 
and knees made with continual praying. 1699 Horn 4 
Rod. Gate Leutg. Uni. xxv. | 390 A brawn [thick skin] 
from hardaing. 

6. Attrib. and Comb. s as brawn-bands , - bullock ; 
brawn-fid, -Eke adjs.; f brawn-fallen a , shrunken 
in flesh, thin, riciflny. 

S ift] Plat Good. Eden 67 Binding the bark . . with a 
tekthred, or rather with "brawn-bands, will keep roses long 
ora blowing. 160s Shaks. All's Well 11. ii. xg The bar- 
bers chair . . fits . . the "brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 
>979 Lyly Bnphnes (Arb.) 107 Were not Milo his armes 
*brtt%me-fallen for want of wrastlyng. x6o6 Chapman Conti. 
Usher Plays 1873 1. »88 Leaueand brawn-firine ; I and scarsly 
sound. 1703 r arquhax inconstant l iD.) For our women 
here in France, they are such lean "brawn-falfn lades. 1967 
Brant Hot. Rpbet. xv. E vj, That 1 may cum "brawne fed. 
1849 3* Todd Cycl. Anot.*Phye. IV. 1393/* The surround- 
ing cellular texture, .puts on a "brawn-hke character. 

Brawn (brfn), v. [f. prcc.] 

1 . Irons. To haiden ; to render callous ; also fig. 
Obs. (at least in Jig. sense). 

197s Golds no Calvin on Ps. xlii. 5 Those which have 
bln enured to miierie from theyr chylahood, wer brauned. 
1993 Naamr Christs T. 13 b. If thou hadst not ombrued or 
braemed thine owne hands . . in blood. 164s Bajcxr Ckron. 
99/e With cootanoal kneeling her knees were brawned. 1693 
A. Wilson Jo*. /. 91 Industry brawns and harde ns the 
Armes. 

2 . intr. To become hard or callous. 

>839-47 Tone CycL Anat. 4 Pkys. Ilf. 034/1 This cuts- 
neons cancer, .consists of a bmwntng induration. 

8. tram. To fatten (a boar). 
x6u Mouppxt ft Benn. Health's Imprm*. (1746) 147 The 
best way of brawning a Boar is this . . Before Christmas he 
will be sufficiently brawned with continual lying, and prove 
exceedingly fat, wholesome and sweet, a 1849 Southey 
Nondescr. iv. Pigs were mode for man. .barn to be brawn'd 


+ 4 . intr. To grow fat. (Of a boar.) Obs 
raRo Tueeaa Husb. xv. < 1878** 40 At Mihehnae safely go 
■tie vp thy Bora, .better he brawneth if hard he doo lie. 

Brawnohe, Brawndeeohe, obs. forms of 

Branch, Brandish. 

B g ft WHRd (brjnd), fpl. a. Also 6 brand, [f. 
Brawn + -id.] 

L Well-furnished with muscle; having well-de- 
veloped arms, thighs, and legs ; muscular, brkwny. 


c 1909 Dunsab Tun Mari it Women asp To 

beme is best brand, or bvedest in schuldcris. 1913 Fitxhrrx. 
Hneb. | 75. 1969 G0LD190 Ovid* Met. vm. (1593) 100 

Right dreadfol was to see Hie brawned necke. 1^7 B. 


Goocb Horseback'* Hnsb . (1586) sis Tides large 
* * " ** ' r. Marcell, xxx, ix. 397 

and str 


brawned. 


1609 Holland A mm . . 
veil Draw 


HU 

iwned [lacertosns 1 muscukms and strong. 

2 . Covered with thickened skin ; hardened, cab* 
Ions: chiefly fig. Obs. (at^ ^ least fa fig- Reuse.) 

19R3 Stanymorst Mnei* 1. <Arb.) 04 OfiteM oompantent 
.. Brawnd with wooven ventura s4xa T. Taylox Ceram. 
Titn* ii. 14. <14 A brawned conscience begets defepee of 
rinne. ' a tegs Bp. Hall SeL Thoughts 1 63 Not to brawned 
under the rod that we should not feel it. 

f 8. Fattened or a boar. Obs. 

lags Hulobt, Brawned, or hard of flesh, lyke a boors, 
tgn Golding Colvin on Dent, clxxxl 1115 They t>awiwl * 
fattf . . and as 4 were so brawned. that they were readie to 
hunt with greac e. sfies Dnrr Path nr. Heaven 17s Fatting 
them— hmslike Boeres..d)l they be well brawned, 

t BlftWBtdllRRB. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.4* 
-NRRR.J Callousness. 

>639 IL Bolton Coo/. AJi. Coma. fli. m As insensible 
hraw nedne—e . . hnpramed upon4hmr doosetence. 

Bnmeif (brd-noj). 1 ff. v. *r -a* : c£ 

ferker.) A Wr filttffccd fimhe table. 

1708 W. Kino tookery XRJfitii up the brawne^f kieaft 
1809 Edik. Aro.XlII. 341 The misery of the bra**sr< ^ 

‘Mnnmtmn (t#nin*»). rf. 

L Miasonlar quality j • maseinarity. ' 

sfiR* Ghasvock Wkt. li. sen Tht brawnme— ofMs'arslii 


f 2 - Callousness. ixtoeftribUfar.* Obs. '* 
a sR«| J. Dotvla Bprirpoa Treat. Don. Pa ate. $ Abriftra* 
ftneaK ham evurarawu meir oonsc foncet»<' fijiR TiAnKhsm 1 
E/h. iv. 18 Haid h iis, hrawnlhe*s, a.hoof ltpon un^lmritk; 
■fat {Loom Bdue. 1 113 This Hrkwninem and InsemSBiC 
ofth£.Mind»ls the best Amour wfi can harm 
k Bminmmi, oos, var, pf Brarmhkrrr. , , 
* -ff. vn f iix.(jM9s) 073 The mop- 
— their iBfdluytm.. to the bekw- 
and top comyth Squynancye. tgl 
•4 brawnnes. 

Alio 6 7 bfftwaRft -it. 

[f, BiAWN sb. + -rl.) 

1 . Characterised by muscle or muscular strength, 
X999 MAwmm SV* Vtllaaie it. v. 103 O, brawny strength’ 

is nn all-canning chntine. 01644 Quaslxs A rg uMenrha 
Farr's S. P. (>848; 134 Would any strive with Samson for. 
renowne, Whose brawney arme can strike most pillars dowuf 
1741 Watts Imprev. Mind (slot) 346 Samson and Goliath 
would have lost, .their brawny limbs, in the course of half a 
century. 1840 Losqp. I ill. Blacksmith I, The muscles of 
hie brawny arme Are strong aa iron bands, 
fb. Of a fruit : f Fleshy, Obs. 
cum Patlad. on Husb. 111. 740 Oxe dounge about- her 
root et.. The pomes ssdde and brawny wol at gate. 

2 . Characterised by hardened skin, 

x6» Lfi WEI. /. In Select. HnrL Mite. (1793) s6 After 
her death, her knees appeared brawny and hard, with much 
kneeling at her devotions, a tfijl Manx Whs. iil 678 That 
which ts seared, becoir- * * * * 

Echasd Eccl Hist. (171 

brawny as a Camds. x_,, __ ... .. „ 

The fiisea— appears ae a brawny infiltration of the breast 
1 8 . fig. Callous, hardened* unfeeling. Obs. 

1996 hr. Babldw sSerm. i.43 If his heart yurac not. it Is 
brawnie. wsfigR Maos Apert. Later Timas xi8 A hard and- 
a brawny Conscience, which hath no feeling in k. a sfing 
Tillotxon Serm. dxxv. (>743) IX. 4x03 Some men. .by an 
. . bring themselves into a brawny and insensible condition. 
4 . Comb., chiefly paraaynthetic, as brawny - 
chined, fisted, •hearted, - limbed , etc. 

a X639 W. WllATBLRY Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (1640) xfix So 
brawney-heerted. that they would but laugh at Christ him- 
seifc if he should bid them weeps. 1719 Pop* Odyss. xx. 


004 Three porkers for the feast, all brawoy-chined, He 
brought. 1670 v Daily News 14 Nov., Of all the ladies of 
Belleville they are. .toe brawniest-fistt-d. 

Brwcf vbrae ksi),j^.anda. Sc. Forms: see below. 
[Etymology and even form uncertain : Jamieson 
has the forms braik (sing.) bracks (pL), braxes (pi.), 
and braxit, as well as braxy. Either the latter is 
orig. an adj. brax-y, formed from a collective pi. 
bracks , brax (cf. pceuy, poxy), or it is an erroneous 
sing, deduced from braxes, as if this were braxie-s. 
Prob. 'the bracks * is the original, being a special 
use of the pi. of Brack iu some sense derived 
from Bbiak. Cf OE. brmc rheum, catarrh, also 
brttc-c66u and bmtc-slocnes falling sickness, bme- 
s* f oc ill with falling sickness. As examples of the 
ways in which names of diseases are treated, we 
may compare pox for pocks , axis, axes, axys (often 
as pL) for access, jaundys pi. for jaundice .] 

1 . The popular name in Scotland of splenic 
apoplexy in sheep; an inflammatory disease of 
the internal parts, rapid and fatal in its effect 

179s Statist. Ace, ScetL IV. 8 {Let knot, Fotf.) A di— am 
which is here railed the Braxes. — Ibid. 94a {Barry. 
For f.) Among the shepherd* It is called the Bracks. — Ibtdi 
II. 4*0 (Selitrk) The braxy as seme call it. 1793 Ibid. IX. 
3*6 The sheep that died of the braxy in the tetter end of 
autumn, xlaii W. Napier Store-forming 38 The sickness 
or braxy has been very fatal in many parts of this country. 

2 . os adj. Characterized by this disease, as 
braxy-shetp , mutton ; also absol. the flesh of a 
braxy sheep, or, generally, of. one that has died 
by disease or accident 

C7R9 Burns Bp. W. Simoon xlx, White moorlan herds like 
guid, fiu braxies. aRgg H. Miller Sck. + Schm. lx. (1837) 
>63 Two tall pyramids of braxy mutton heaped up each cm 
a corn-riddle. sRfig N. Macucod m Gd Word* 503 The 
oc c as io nal dinner luxury of Braxy,— « species of mutton 
which need not be too minutely inquired into. tfDoCoruh* 
Mag. June 6 m, Braxy is the flesh of sheep which have died 
a natural death, by flood, drift, or disease. 

Heuoe Bnudsd fpl. a 

sRyo Stow AST Loehmber xtx. <1883) (10 A tender lamb or 
hraxied sh ee p , 

“ (brF‘), rfi.l ff. Bray v\, or a. OF. brmi, 


brail r cry\ (. brmre?[ 

1 1 - Outcry ; a loud cry, a shriek. Obs. 
onmn A". Alt*. 91 75 Sogret bray. so .grot cneyng Fforthfi 
fo)k there was dyeyng.' rxqpe Merlm xvni. yooThe’tedy 
vndirstodothebrayesand the cries that the bretheran made 
a-boute hir. Mgs Eow. VI. Lett. IxH. iRoxb.) 87 You cmri 
not yet arit leave to return . . tW this bray doceeen, sfifli 
PmaEs ABneidrt. Lib b, Thrise idle soandmgfetl. and fhetq 
upon she gaue n toxye. afiefiSraMexe F. Q. iv. vULfia The 
Tjnmat emfo rame foith with felling kray. 

SL Tbe cry peculiar to some animals, tap. flu 
a**; b wmr o mh of the human voice. 

starting, M the bray ,,Sa sweRs eech wind-pipe lAssf* 
tones to Ass. ^ S7fR Wonnew. Peter Bell l 93 The Am 


sent forth A 1 


KtoriL 

bray of one pedagogue 
thousand echoes; . ^ 


, A enor&g kraV ft 
Ammg my Bk*. 


H- Alps- 




JPtt&Wl; 
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tv 8 Bo« 5 r^iS hmr. 



♦■*•*• I*.* Oh: ff. Beat* *] A btker’i pestle. 

^ Bny of brakeae, baxterb inure- 


ri44e/v«fe^, Port. 


Also 4*7 br*l(e, bnio. 


Smar (K „ 

[ME. Mr, fowy 4 ,m. F. bnai-re (nth e. in Littr*) 
•to cry' (now only of the ess),-Pr. braire to cry, 
Rumansch hragir, medX. bragite (Dies): peril, 
of Celtic origin, f. * stem brigr cogn. with L. 
cf. Ulr. bmigim ‘pedo’ (Thpineysea). 
original seme would tons be 4 to make a 
unhiding, grating, or jarring noise*.] 

+*■ w*fr. To cry out, to utter a loud harsh ay; 
«qt. of grief or pun. Oh. 

MtimCmrwr A uto He sal here It {heaven] cri to 
wpnoer, hath cri and brai for date and drede. sau Lydoats 
Pytgr.SowUn. jrflv. <1839) 90 How, wepeth, yeRyth, cryeth, 

ISSJ Doucua Mnti t u v. zeo The horrible tirrant 
wmi Wady month sen bray. ' i«i Hulost, Bray or cry 
lamentably. *§§# Snmti F. (hi. viU. si The Gyant .. 

D. predicated of the ciy. 

soTSud djjtra L * *“ r B * 11 ** 1 ootcryet and shrieks 

8. Of animals : formerly the cry of horses, oxen, 
deer, etc. ; now chiefly used of the ass. 

_ *380 Sir Ferusmb. 3669 pat hors . . forte gan neye and toad 
bray* zjnGowaa Corf. 1. 144 And though ham lacks vois 
of apeche . . He [Nebuehadneanu^kneleth in his wise and 


brawl 

Then 


tth To Mche. mercy. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. vi, 


1 [anele^hant] beg yn neth far to braye, arye 


•„ 7 3 


BE M. AureL (>546) Q, 
'be see a mare, he wille 
1) Pi. xlii. r As the 


li for the riueta of water [cf. 16*1 margX 1614 
1/. World in. iv.| 4 The first Hone that brayed. 
rcHea Purple hi. 1. xvii, What cans an asse for 


waylle. 1334 

There is not so crolced a 
hrale ones or twfo* ido Bible ii 
H art brayeth for the nucn 
Raleigh Hist. World in. I . 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isi 

arts: he brayrn at sacred Moses. >697 Drydsh Virg. 
G*<”T- in. 575 Stags, .pitifully bray, tyig Gat TVfofo il 
(R.) Before praud gates attending asses bray, 17*8 Thom- 
son Winter 814 As. .they [deer] . . piteous bray. 1877 A 
B. Edwards op Nile iv. 91 The donkey kicks up his Keels 
and brays. 

b. contemptuously of the human voice. 

*6$B A. Stafford Fem. Glory (1869) 90 Hee vehemently 
braies out against my Rhetorical! flowers. 184a H. Mors 
Song of Sent 1. n. cxxxii. 189a Washington tr. Milieu's 
Dif. Pop. v. 1183x1 X59 None ever brayed eo learnedly. 1878 
Blackis Songs Retie. 4 Life too With fervid wheels pursue, 
Though thousands bray around thee. 

& transf Of wind, thunder, musical instruments, 
etc. (now esp. of the trumpet) : To make a loud 
harsh jarring sound. 

1340 Ayenb. 73 per )»ou sselt yxy . . ear bsrnynde, brenstor 
•linkinde, tempeste brayinde. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 
165 A ryuer. . whyche. .renneth so fast and brayeth. 

~ “ kingd. iil 928 TUI in the lofUe ‘ 


B. Goocx Pop. kingd. n_ , 

darke, the thunder ferny no more. 189$ Blsckmobb Pr. 
Arthur vui. 375 Swords clash with Sword* Bucklers on 
Buckleie bray. *757 Ghat Bardn. in, Heard ye the din of 
battle bray t *805 Scott Last. Mfustr. i. ri. They watch 
to hear the war-horn braying. i8ss J. ft H. Smith Ref. 
Addr. xvii. (1873) x8e Brays the loud tru m pet, squeaks the 
fiddle sharp. 1I91 Samtt Organ 180 The reed-raristers 
must not rattle or bray. 187a Blackis Lays HigkL 79 
Little reck they, how the storm may bray, 
b. Of a place : To resound in like manner. 

1807 Sham. Timou 11. ii. x6o Euery rooms Hath bias'd 
with Light* and braid with Mlnttralsie. x7atJPovK Dun. 
Had 11. §60 Walls, steeples, skies bray back to him again* 
4 . tram. To Utter harshly (cries, sounds, etc*)* 
Often with out. 

exsns £. E. A Hit. P. A. 348 BranUdysch ft bray by 
brapes brerae. xegx Elyot Gov. il ri, Rome nod orafy- 
Mg out wotdes despytefoL *579 Foutn Heehhsd Pori 4 
Whet esse of Acaraania wokTbraye oat suehe a reason r 
sgSe Gxkkmc Pondeeto ( 1843) ej Pandemo, .inafhry brayed 
eat these bitter speech** s6ee Bsakl Hosts. L hr, si The 
kettle Drum and Trumpet thus bray eut The triumph of his 
Pledge. 1887 Milton P. L. vi. R09 Arms on Armour dash- 
ing bray'd Horrible/ discord, *%4 Thacmkkat Homo m es 
IL s86 His men of brass.. who warn acrustemed to bray 
1 Sea the Conquering Hero comas'. 1 M mSmA Row. 1,411 
A Brass band hnyad welcome at the tenfoou* 
b. To give forth with a cry or bnr 
t 0 f Stuounr Semtds Hiffol (1381) -' w 

most milde Om braves his^ 

jr,Oin.i.fl8 Aseeauahynd 
Bny (Ml), a* Alto 8-7 brute, braye. [ME. 
brqytn. a. OF. brtk-r (moa.F. hovtr) t corap., ac- 
cording to Dies, with Pr» and Sp. frqpr, It knjprd. 
Storm would derive the Romanic words mom 


bny. 

s^lWhsareEephyras 
mi her latum breath. 


Tent brdMtn 1 6 bfeak-l 
I tram. To beat aman ; to braiafo ponnd, 
to powder; tmudly in a 




. wi 

m 7 q!IJ££& 

pe •fo. prait SK t 


rtfm 1 


t%SMa* " • * 


WW ll t ltSAM Mnsterp. il c. 384 Stoppe the 


__ a mortar, 
the foot with 
x. 


•88 That foul Cyclop that their foUows bray'd Betwixt Us 
]»•* , iTeeMAONDiuiu. youm. Jerm. (173a) 86T&e Ker>> 
aeb of thSTfvStfoa Arabs bmym a Mortar. i8osThack- 
n*T. Pmdtnnit U. (1884) 5^1 So she was to be turned out 


of 

Tj 


the double gilt pastls and 


a jig* l freq. With ref to Pro*, xxvii. aa. 

CmaBALS Prom, xxvii ee Though thou skuldest bray 
b wkh apestaU in a mortar like otemeeU, yet wil not 
hie foolishnesM go from him. xgBi Stvrbbs A mat. Abus. 
il 78 The word of God b not preadied vnto them, nod as it 
weawbraiad, punned, interpreted and expounded. 1810 B. 
Jonson A/fih. 11. iii, Sir. wuh an Araornam, He'll bray you 
in a mortar. t8s8 T. H. CausHtdoHsly Crt. 30a We must 
bray tog cather, the matters of prayer. ' as Aromatlque 
toiOBs, With the discussion of our undemanding. 1884 
BuTLia Hud. 11. Horne EpieL 35 Mot being. . bray'd so 
often in a Mortar, Can teach you wholesom Sense, and 
Nurture. xSgd Browning Men 6 AKmml, Pretty Woman, 
But for loving, why, you would not, street, Though we 
prayed you, rad you, nrayed you la a Mortar. 

2 . Technical uses s + a. To crush flax or hemp 
with a brake. [F. breytr It efianvr*.] Oh. 

1398 Tax visa Barth. DtP. R. xvn. xcviL (1495) 683 Flexe 
Is.. beUojLud brayd and carflyd. 1330 P also a. 48s fa, 1 


bray i 


he, as man do.hunp* 


b. To temper and spread printing-ink. 
xSMKtarBiAYBa ]. 1708m PpiLura. Hence la Bailev, ate. 
o. To pound and scour (woollen doth), 
stra Cassells Techs. Educ. IV. 34 mil The newly-woven 
doth requires to be scoured or brayed in order to remove 
the oil. .and the size. 

3 . To beat, thrash, dial. 

1808 Cusnbr. Ballads xxxiv. 77 She brays the lasses, 
starves the lads. 1884 Atkinson Whitiy Gloss, s. v^ I'M bray 
thy back for thee. 

tBray. vf Oh. rare. [a. F. bray-tr to pitch 
(a ship), r. brai pitch, resin!) To pitch (a ship). 

*8oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 11 ). 383 Our men sought all 
meanes to recouer rosen in the woodea . . to bray the vessel, 
t Bray. In phr. at a bray , app. for at a braid 
- on a sudden, unawares ; sec Bbaid. 

1349-80 Stkbnhcld ft H. Ps. cxix. no Although the 
wicked layd their nets, To catch me at a bray. 

Brayie, obs. form of Bbab. 
f BrayaUftf a. Oh. rare-*, [f. Beat i/* + 
-ablr] Capable of being crushed or pounded. 
x8ss doroa., Brtsablt, burstoble, breakeabte, brayable. 

Brayd^e, brayed, var. of Bbaid. 
f Brayded, fpl a. Oh. rare— 1 . Erroneous 
form for Bhaykd, as if from a present-stem brayd. 

198* Hollybush Horn. Apoth. x8 a. Take a dishfull of 
brayded or beaten barlye. 

tBny#. Oh. Also 6 brey, 6-7 braia. [a. 
F. brass - med JL braca dike, embankment; of 
unknown origin J A military outwork ; a mound 
ot hunk defended by pmlisadea and watchtowere. 
False brqye (ad. Fr. hum bruit ) : an advanced 
parapet surrounding the main rampart. 

tgmAct. 4 Hen. V/fl, L | x To make Bulwe 
Wallas. Diotes, and al other fortiflearions. ti 
Hen. VUI, XI. bo« He knowith of no newe 
raving oriy anewebraye about their fort. *971 Li 
Let. (i 9 at) a A fiiyra Park on the one aide, which by the 
Bvais blinked too the castl on the South, sg 77 Hounshrd 
Ckron. TI. 857 The king that was walking aloft on the 
braies of the wall. 1999 Hakluyt Vey. fl. tie A Brey 
and Cortabe without was battered by the forts, 1845 
Svmombu in United Serv. Mag. (184*) n. 487 Thors Is • . a 
paUisado above the false bray. >833 Urquhart Rabelais 
m.ProL, Contrived platforms, barricadoed the false brayes. 

4 Brftytd (br/*d), ppl. a. [t Beat w.^+-kd.) 

I Beaten small, bruised, pounded. 

*| 9 s Wycuf 1 Sam. xxv. x8 Fyue butshelQi of brayid 
eon. sffM Tuasaav. Bh. Fakenrie With a little sake 
brayed v er b small, tlu Pimrxrton Petrol IL a8s, I only 
fouUd ja dust composed of brayed marble, 
t a Brayed ware \ app. a confusion for braided 
wartm damaged or faded goods ; see Braided. 

1803 Harxnxt Pop. Impost. scThesfllyConb was caught ; 
she Was sea re d upon for brayed ware* 

J Br^ren, early form of Beaut. 

Bg E y ftg 1 (hrlt'w). [1 Beat v.i + -■»!.] One 

Who brttyi ; esb. an ass. 

1998 Fumuo, Russo . . a snorter, a braver, oars that Is 
hoank ' tyat Port Dunciad n. usfi Sound forth, my 
Braver* and the welkin rend. 1878 O. Ronvv Gee. Eliot 
in Deriysh. 54 She had a pony and he had a donkey. Ho 
could hot mute the brayer go. 

Bcamr* (br/i-az). Hinting, [f. Beat v.* 
+-*»!.] A wooden muHer or pestle need to mb 
down and temper the ink. 

sM R» Holms A rmo ry u. SI 56 Brayer, b a round 
woedea Rubbes, flat at the bottom, it is used in the Inke> 
block to Jn qrMdRub Ink* ^*804 J. JouNnou Typegr. II. 
Ss^Jtte^ri^g forward a small quantity of ttk .. which ha 


. Hen ee Bnyrear v. tram. To spread or tub fine. 

.nos 10 prayer cut antn [i&kj at a t u n * 

B g a y i g B (br/i-ai), fDsriv. uncertain: cf. F. 
brayer in various tedmical senam; or ! Beat r. 1 ] 
Pmjrt of e compound lever for tairing or depressing 
the 'tanner* or upper grindstone m a corn-mill. 


being the transverse piece which supports the .end 
of the * bridge-tree ’• 

Thu end M bf thabrayurfis rthwd dr depnmjad at nlfoaure. 

II Brftjrftff* (braive*‘rii). [Named after Brayer, 
a foreign physician!] A genus of Roeaceoua trees, 
the only known species of which (B.an tMmi ntua ) 
is a native of Abyssinia, b. A medicinal prepa- 
ration of the flowers and tops of this tree, balled 
also Cusso, valued as an anthelmintic. Hence alto 
Irsr tj fi s, a bitter acrid resin found in >Cuuo. 

1078 H. Wood Thermp. (1879' 6ov Braycra b a most eft* 
dtnt remedy against the tapeworm. 

Bmyglrdle, -gurdyUe, var. of BEEBcnmiBm.K. 

Mvmng (br/i'iq), vbl. j 8.I [f. Beat v.L] 

ti. Loud or harsh crying, hoarse shooting. Oh. 

B917 Bookdk Brtv. Health cccjfcxiv. up b, A mam voyce 
the which may have dyvera impedimental as bonne* ferny- 
enge. S376 Newton tr. Leumit'e Cnuflex. (1833) tax With 
too muenand too viobnt braying out 

2 . The crying of various hnimalfo now esp. of the 
as* Hence contemptuously of the human voice; 

e 14M Promt. Purr. 47 Brayynge yn sownde- j bm rei tns. 
>380 Guiunm Fever too bote (1600) 18 11 m young Tigen fol- 
low the braying of their olde sire. 1884 tr. Agrtptdt Von. 
^frfocii.383The untnneabb braying of Amo* i(b8 Scott 
Woodst. nip) »77 At the braying m the Am wild as* 

3 . Of musical instruments. 

1704 Rows Utyss. 1. L 63 The Braying of the Mfewtrel's 
Noise. 1884 Leisure Hour June 374/1 Hie braying and 
droning of trumpets and bagpipe* 

BnQfittg(brFi < ii]),ta/.jd.ii [f. Beat w. 2 +-ni G*.] 
The action or process of pounding, as in a mortar ; 
also attrib as in braying-stone. 

c tu/ePromp. Pmrv. 47 Brayynge.or stampynge, tritura. 
a 1880 Butler Rem. (1739) 11 . saa His discourse b like the 
brayhy of a Moruur, the more impertinent the more volu- 

Brmyinff (br?» iq\ ppl. a. [f. Beat vA a- -me*.] 
That brays ; that makes a loud harsh sound. 

157a Gascoigne Flowers Wits. (1587) 47_Thns withitay* 



1807 Byron 

tag trumpet and the hoarser drum. 

Braylie, Brayn, ob* f. Bbail, Beaut. 
Braya, var. of Bebize sb. » 

*863 Jevons Coal Quest, (ed. s) 393 It became customary 
to mix coks and brays or small cool with the charge of fuel 
Brayatu, v. Oh. [) var. of breste, Buest.] 

41400 Rowland +Ot.g$& Schall none of my menihebrayst* 

Brayiyls, ob* form of Brasil. 

Brayt. C?Ar. ran- 1 , [perh. a. OF, bruit cry ; 
see Beat sb. I : but cf. Bbaid vf) A cry, yell. 

c 1491 Merlin xiv. si 6 Sonygrenx .. turned to flight, and 
caste a grate brayt and an onob. 
tBnythft, brftytbft, v. Oh. rare. Also 6 
brathfl, break [perh. * ON, bregfta to move 
awiftly, start : etymologically identical with OK 
bragaon, Bbaid v. l J tntr. To rush or * fly* up. 

cignfl E. E. AUlt. r. B. 14*1 Wyne . . warmefl his nert 
ft breyped vppe in to bb brayn. xsfl* Hollvousn ffem. 
Apoth. 5a, When the same is hmamed and braateth up into 
the heade. Ibid. 5b, Hote btoodc, that hreth in the narte, 
and bratheth vp into the brayne* /bid. 7 Undigested vapor, 
bmythynge vp, and troubling the brayne* 

1, ob* form of Bbaisb. 

EM (br/is), v . 1 Also I braslan, fl braoon. 
[OE. brasian, f. bras, Brass ; but as no examples 
are found in ME., the 16th c. verb may have been 
formed anew on the analogy of /four, grate.] 

L tram. To make of brass ; to cover or ornament 
with bras* 

frsoeo iEuraic Gram, xxxvf. sxs Aero, ic braslge .1 *88> 
Hulost, Bsneea. os make with hvasae, are. 181s Goto*, 
Brmuor, to B rase ; to make of, or couer with, brasew. riflxg 
Chapman Odysu xv. (R.) A caldron or 0 tripod, richly 
braz'd, xflgg W. Roskrtson Phrooeoi. Gen. S78 To braze 


ft. To make hard like brass, harden, 
inure; b. ‘to harden to impudence* (J.) (Cf. 
bratenfacid. But some view this as a sense of 
Beabe *>.*, taken as -harden in the Are.) 

sfloo Shan* Horn, iil iv. 37 And let me wring yoor heart 
. .If damned Customs hone not braz'd it so. That It bproofo 
and bulwarks against Sens* ifleSAamN Best Hints. (184a) 
1 , 1 am braaed by your fauoura, made boold in your nrt ended 
florterie* 1 8ft Breton Good f Boditbxhja Hb face b 
braaed that he cannot blush. *848 Iknkyn Blind Guide iii. 
6a You reply nothing, but new brace your foe* nt 
FraoeVs Mag. VIII. 707 Custom baa ao nraeod th# eflxSe 
frasernity to these neforioue pructioe* 

8, transf. To colour like brunt. •' 

. 1884 W. Stout Rebo di R. xix. 400 The must 
wSTaplei " 


— , _ f . 1868 Lowkll Poet. 

Who. U8791 37a Ooudi That braae the horkso'a waatera rim. 
By mm (hrfta), w.fl Also fl hrsm . [?*. F. 
. braM«r td solder, In OF. br user to bom ; prob. s. 
ON. *brasa to fire, expose to fire (d Sw. grata to 
flume. Dm* hast to roost). ‘ But tte modem Eug. 
end French aense 'solder* does not- oome ob- 
viously from 'fire* x one might suppose that ihEbg. 



BBJUSSD. 


It was taken from or Influenced by Bbaxs vA i 
but whence then the F. braser?} 

1 1 . To fire, expose to the action of Are. Oh. 
i|Ai Lambakde Jurem. tv. iv. 458 If any arrowhead Smith 
hautt not well boiled, biased and hardened at the point with 
steele . . each heads of arrowas, .as he hath made. 

2 . To solder (with an alloy of brass and sine). 
1677 Moxom Meek. Extrc. (1703) ta You may have occasion 
sometimes to Braze . . a piece or work ; but it is used by Smiths 


sometimes to Braze . . a piece or work; butit is used bySmftha 4** j* VHhf* ,,L i*» Would you brazen me. 

only, when their work is eo thin, or small, that it will not that (Sarai him). my Sheridan Trip Scare. 

endure Welding, tltt Sir J. Row N.-W. Pass. U.Te So resolved to Waxen the brunt of the business 

much worn, os to require a piece to be braxed to it, to restore Dixoh 7W Queens II. x. x. nr 1 he deed wai 


its thickness, sfyg * Stonehengb * Brit. Sports 1. v. xLf s. 
s8Bi Orbrmrr Gun tultiia common practice with foreign 
makers to braze their barrels together from end to end. 

Brtlfd (br/izd), ppl. a. [£. Beau vA + -id 1.1 
Made or covered with brass ; alsoy^f. brazened, 
rendered shameless. 

The first quotation is uncertain : can It be from Brazed. 7 ? 

2383 Stamyhurst /Emit 1. (Arb.) 3a Thee beams with 
biased copper were costlyo bepounced. im Johnson in 
Boswell (1811) 111. 83 Tytler advanced with hu front ready 
brazed. 1884 Nonce*/. 11 Mar. 938/9 Questions . . talked 
about with staggering audacity in the brazed communities 
of the States. 

Brueletta, -o, -o, oba. forms of Brazilecto. 

Bnm (br^-z’n), a. Forms: 1 brmaen, a 7 
brasen, 4 brassen, 4 5 brasun, 4-6 braain, -yn, 
5-6 braaon, 6 braaaln, 7 braaaen, braaon, 6- 
braaen. [OE. brstsen, f. brms, Beam ; see -EN 1.] 

L Made of brass. 

a tooo Lamb. Psalter xviifij. 35 (Bosw.) Du Reset test swa 
swa began bnmenne earmas mine, ciaoo Ormin 17494 
Salt brasenc neddre. a sjee Cursor M. 19193 Alt a chim or 
lirasin [v.r, brassen, brasenj bell, c 1400 ApoL Loll. 90 
He^un men had sex lcyndis of similacris, cleyen, treen, bra- 
sun, stonun, silueren & golden. 1444 Test. F.bor. (1853) II. 
119 My best brasyn pottis. 1339 Abp. Hamilton Cateck . 59 
A brasein ymage. 1333 Snake. Kick. //, 111. Hi. 33 Brazen 
TVumpet. t6oa — Ham. 1. i. 73 Bnuon Cannon. 188a J. 
Chandler Van Helmont’s Oriat. 85 Let there be a brassen 
Bottle. 1740 Swift Lot. Mrs. Whiteway eo Apr., In Pha- 
lanx's brazen bull. 1873 Jowbtt Plato (ed. a) I. 149 Like 
braaen pots, which when they are struck continue to sound. 

b. Referring to the strength rather than the 
actual material of brass ; hence, strong as brass. 

sjjBa Wvcup Jor. xv. eo And I shal mo thee to this 
puple in toa strong brasene wal. 138s T. Norton Colvin's 
lust. Prof., He may breake it (the earth] with all the iron 
and braaen strength, with all the golden and syluer glister- 
ing therof. 1374 tr. Marlorots Apocalips 94 As a braaen 
wall agaynst all the land of Juda. ign Shaks. 3 Hon. 
" Y, 11. iv. 4 V* 


To brazen ioui) : to free impudently 
or *4 with x free of brass. Also with indefinite 
obJ» r ^a krauts it out* 

azfim, Latimre Sort*. * Rot w.. To brazen it. [K.OHphant.1 
djilro/. yotsor Pref. A(j. Father Ireland . . brazen'd 
out fra Court, and Hector'd the King's Evidence with one 
WitaiM upon another, syse Assutmnot Jekn Bull 88 He 
would latte saucily, lye, and brazen it out. 1783 Bickkbstapp 
Love its Villons m. ix, Would you brazen me, too? Take 
that 1 poxes him), vm Sheridan Trip Scare, v. is, I am 
resolved to brazen the brunt of the business out. 1873 
Dixon Two Quotas II. x. x. 9x9 The deed was done, and 
must be brazened out. 

2 . trams. To harden, make bold or reckless. 

s8E| Tennyson Bockot 193, 1 fear (they] Are braced and 
brazen d up with Christmas trines For any murderous brawL 


Bmttt-froa. [f. Brazen a. 3.1 

1 . At two words: An unabashed or hardened 
countenance, + To set a brazen fact upon : to 
meet with a bold front, to brazen out. 

*873 G» Harvey Lett.-Bk . (1884) 96 He purposid , . to set 
a good brasin face on the matter. 1388 Marprol. Epiti . 
(Ark) 34 Hath not your brother London a notable brazen face 
to vuhesc men so for their ownc f 

2 . As one word : A brazen-faced person. 


VI, ii.lv. 4 Wer't thou inuiron'd with a Bnuen walk sSn 
Mommy Rousseau II. 96 A region .. which the spirit or 
their time had shut off from them with brazen barriers. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Resembling bran in colour, 
sound, etc. (Often to be referred back to Homer's 
obpavdt xrfAirf or, voAuxoAxoy, 6*a x<L\*«ok.) 

1338 SrKNBRs Hymn Hoav. Boautio 963 Wks. 1849 V. 498 
Heavenly notes and Carolines .. that fillet the brasen sky. 
1608 Shake. Ant. 4 CL iv. vui. 36 Trumpeters, with brazen 
dinne blast you the citties earn. s6>> Chatman Iliad xvm. 
191 His brazen voice once heard. 1887 Milton P. L. vil 
496 The Serpent . . with brazen Eyes And hairic Main ter- 
rific. Ibid. xi. 713 The brazen Throat of Warr had ceast to 
roar. 1784 Cowraa Task iv. 104, I . . Hear the faint echo 
of thoee brazen throats, a stay Lonqp. Burial 0/ Minn, i. 
The glory that the wood receives At sunset in its brazen 
leaves. 1838 Bryant Summer Wind 16 Bright clouds. 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heavens. 

3 . fig. Hardened in effrontery ; shameless. 

in] [see Brazen-tacs xL 1388 T. L. To Ck. Room (1651) 
ss Seeking (after their hard ana brazen progenitors) t’estab- 
lish a righteousness .. of their owns. 01630 W. W hate- 
let Prototypes L xix. (1640) eso A bnuen forehead, that 
is never a whit abashed. 1731 Swirr To Gay % I knew 
a brazen minister of state, Who Dora for twice ten years the 
public hate. 1833 Robertson Sorm. Ser. iil v. 70 The 
outcast woman whom human scorn would have hardened 
into brazen effrontery. 1M9 Par icm an Disc. Gt. West. x. 
(1875) 194 A rare monument of bnuen mendacity. 

4 . Phrases. Brazen age: the third of the four 
mythological ages of mankind, said to come be- 
tween the silver and the iron age. + Brazen dish : 
* die standard dish or measure by which the wooden 
dishes for measuring the lead duties in Derby- 
shire are gauged' (Tapping's Gloss. Lead Missing 
Terms 1851). 

s§§s Star. Ckamb. Cates (x886) 90 The deputy Barra 
Masters, measured the oare with a brasen dish. sIszElphin- 
btonb Hist. India 1 . 937 These lest bear some resemblance 
to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 

5 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic : a. lit. (often 
tnnsL Gr. xoA##*, xuAx?*©-), as brazen-fioored, 
•footed, •gated, •headed, •hilled, •hoofed, - mailed, ', 
-pointed; b. (fig\ as brazen-barking, - browed \ 
-fisted, fronted, -hinged. Also Beauv-faob, -id. 

1831 Mohs in Entkus. TrL (1896) 076 As Dionysius calls 
him, that *bwen-barking Cerberus. z88s 81a T. Browns 
Ckr. Mor 49 Noon day rices 8c •brazen-brow’d iniquities. 
979s Cowper Odyss. viil 397 The •brazen-floor’U abode Of 
Jove, 2833 Kinoslby Heroes iv. (r868) 131 The two "brazen- 
footad butts, stfi J. B. Fbasbr AlleeNeem. I. 953 Thou 
*bnuen-fronted knave, dp Tbhhybom (Snout 137 The 
*bnuen-headed spear. 17 a8 Amherst Torres Fit. xxicL 165 
A neW bob-wig, and a # bnuen-kilted sword. SM87G0LDIM0 
Ovids Met. vn. (tsoi) 155 The ^brazen-hooffedbulles. 1398 
Fitr-ospvray Sir A Drake (xB8t) ee Encarrisg characters 
of measovia, In *bnuen-loav'd books of eternitle. 1870 
Bbvant Iliad I. l eo The Achaian warriors, "brazen-mailed. 
Smstt (brFi’z'n), v. [C, the adj.] 


Brusn-lkoid (brr**z’n£?i»tj f a. In 6 also 
br&aenfkot. [f. prec. + -kd^.] With bold un- 
blushing front, impudent, unabashed. 

ten Golding Ca/vtu eu Ps. xli. 5 With such brazenfiitte 
bolanesse. 1803 Shaks. Lear il II 30 What a brazen-fac'd 
Varlet art thou to deny thou knowest me. 1819 Pasquits 
Palin. (1877) 149 Blush (if you can) and are not brazen- 
faced. S877 Gilpin Dnmonol. (1867) 89 Such open and 
brazen-faced assertions. 1846 Sir R. do Ceveriey 1 L 1B9 
The brazen-faced termagant. 

b. humorously , of things. 

1884 Miss Braddon Doctor's Wife L 5 A big, new, brazen- 
faced house in the middle of the queer old High Street. 

Hence Bra-aen-facedly (-fcUtli), adv. 

z8aa Gataker lYamubit. 174 Onely boldly and bnuin- 
facedly avouching that, etc iSao Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXV. 384 She looked at you brazen-facedly. 

Bmsxily (br^ z nli), adv. [f. Bbazen a. + 
-LY a .l In a brazen, impudent manner. 

I7S4Mandrville Fab. Bees (97981 xa All the Rogues cry’d 
brazenly Good Gods, had we but Honesty I tip Carlyle 
Heroes vi. 313 That the. .Christian Church, .brazenly went 
about pretending to pardon men’s sins for metallic coined 
money. 1880 E. Kirkk Garfield 56. 

Braienneif. [f. Brazen a. + -nxsb.] 

I Brazen quality or appearance. 

1731 in Bailey II. S735 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Effrontery, impudence. 

z88s Elsie Garrktt in Gd. Words 409 Stately, powerful 
comeliness, a thought defiant, but not to brazenness. 

BnMSiry (br?i‘z'nri). [f. as prec. + -by.] 
Brazen assertion ; a matter of brazenness. 

s888 Kinglake Crimea IV. iv. 57 Coming from Lord 
Lucan, this language was no vulgar brazenly. 

t Brajferarne. Oh. rare - 1 . « Brazier *. 

s6e| Favinb Tkeat. Hen. il xii. 167 Thrown strong 
Gurames and Perfumes into the Cassolet and Braseraine 
burning continually. 

BrwdftrHbrfi'ziaif-gidj). Forms: 5-6braeyer, 
6 braaeer, 5-8 braaier, 6 - braaier. [t Braze v. 
(or t Brass sb.) 4- -»b ; cf. glazier, grazier .] One 
who wovks in brass. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1589 Belmakers, bokebynders, brasien 
fyn. t*s440 Promp. Parv. 47 Braayere, erarius. X303 Act 
19 HenTvII , vi. I 1 The seid Craftez of Pewetarer and 
Braaeer. 1330 Palsgr. 900/e Brasyer, fondevr. 96x3 Shaks. 
Heu.V/11, v. iv. 4R He should be a B rosier by his face. 1714 
Swirr Drapu/s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 15 Mr. Wood. made 
his half-pence of such hate metal . . that the brazier would 
hardly give you above a penny of good money for a shilling 
of his. 183* Miss Yonge Cameos (2877) 11 . xxriii. 301 A 
brazier named Lambert . . began to harangue the people. 

B radar 2 (brF**ziai, -3‘w). Forms : 7-8 bn- 
siere, 8 bruire, 8- braaier (9 braaier). [a. F. 
hosier, L braise hot coals. The spellings brasiert, 
brazire , indicate an earlier pronunc. (-fo), as in 
grenadier, etc. ; cf. Bbasebo.] A large flat pan 
or tray for holding burning charcoal, etc. 

1690 Fop Diet.. Brasiert , a Urge Vessel, or moving- 
Hearth of Silver tor Coeks* transportable into any Room, 
much used in Spain. 1788 Smollett Trap, xas They warm 


BBAftXX.. 

brtuiHmm, knsrllum, brakffb i ef finlcnown origin ; 
perh. a corruption of an oriental name of the 
dye-wood originally so called- On the discovery 
of an allied species, Also yielding a dye, in South 
America, the territory where It grew was called 
terra de brasil, * red-dye-wood land', afterwards 
abbreviated to Brasil r Brazil*. Brazil-wood was 
thus not named from the country, but the con- 
vene was the case. Formerly pronounced in Eng. 
bra'zil, as shown by rimes and spellings. 

Conjectural etymologies are F. briser to break, brisiiter 
to crumble ms if the wood arrived .in a broken state ; also 
F. braise , Sp. brasa * glowing coal ' (from its colour ; also 
Arab, wart saffron, in some pwts perhaps pronounced van, 
vert (cf. Il verziuoi See Dies, Littrd] 

I. The substance. 

1 . Originally, the name of the hard brownish-red 
wood of an East Indian tree, known as Sappan 
( Coesalpinia Saipan ), from which dyers obtain a 
red colour. After the discovery of the New World, 
the name was extended and gradually transferred 
to the similar wood of a South American species 
(C. eckinata ), which has given its name to the 
land of Brazil, and to other species, natives of the 
West Indies and Central America, 'all valuable 
to the dyer, producing various tints of red, orange, 
and peach colour'. 

S986 [tee aj. c X440 Promp. Parv. 47 Brasyle, mam do vet 
lignum A lexandnHum. 1344 Ascham ToxopM. (Arb. » 1 13 
As for brasell, Elmo, Wych and Atahe, experience doth 
proue them to be but meene for bowes. »M| Eden Treat. 
New Ind. (Arb.) 90 Presilium or brasyll, cooeth from Dar- 
naaseri . . almost cc. leages from Calicut. 130- Decades 
W. Ind. 1. iv. (Arb.) 80 None other trecsthen brasil®, 
which® the Italians ceule Versino. Ibid. 199 Of the bresvle. 
S904 Blundbvil Exert, v. ted. 7) 570 The Province Bra- 
silia took® his name of the wood called Brasltl. ties S. 
Harwood Profag. Plants in. li. (1668) 85 A little hand-bill 
• . helved of ivory, box, or brasil. sSos Strutt Sports 4 
Past. 11. L 33 Bows were sometimes made of brazil. 

b. Now usually called Brasil-wood. 

X530 Palsgr. 900/3 Brasell tre to dye with, bresil. 1M9 
Momwyng Evonym. 909 Of the colours of the bresill wode. 
1804 E. G. tr. Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. xxix. 989, 130 quin- 
tettes of Bresill wood. 2876 Salmon Pharmacop. Lend. 
iv. 38 Brasil shrub, cold and: dry and astringent. 273s Acc. 
Workhouses 88 Grinding Brazil Wood, and other things for 
dying. 1833 Th. Rons tr. Humboldt's Trav. IIL xxviL 242 To 
mark the finest trunks of Brazil-wood. 1068 Treas. Bot. 188. 

O. attrib. Of Brazil-wood ; algo fig. 

*877 Will of W. Olytteri Somerset Ho.), Unto John Maclce 


rusty brazier, not fitted to the hearth. 

Braitanr (brfl’zfori, -g* 9 ri). [f. Brazier 1 + 

-y».] Brazier*! woik ; zXzo corner. 

*788 J» Aikim Maucksster 994 Wigan has long been noted 
for . . braziery work . . The branery Is now on the decline. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. HI. 944 Hence an increased 
consumption of braziery and pottery. 1896 Yeats Tech*. 
Hist. Comm. 353 The making Ufbnls flBtag is another 
brendi of brasuNy. / ; 

Bruril 1 (brari'l). Form* 5/4-7 bnmile, bFa- 
sill 4-8 brazil, 5 brasjl(l)Z, brayzjla, 6 bra- 
nU, brasyll, braaalll, braszeU, brasyle, 6-7 
brasel(l, bresil(X, 7 brass \ brasila, -fli, 7- 
braalL [? a. Sp. (also Pg.) brasil or It. brasilt ; 
corresp. to F. bresil, Pr. bresil, brezilh, in OF. 
berzi, bresis, OIL zterzino, In med.L. f breullsm. 


bat. 9. 245 mease hu sweet honour s running brasell boule. 
1813 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iil (2779) U. 228 Her left 
hand held a knotty Brasill bow. 18x4 T. Scot 2 d Ft. Vox 
Pop. 7 Resting himselfe vpou a little Brasill staff®. 27x0 
Load. Gas . No. 4654/3, 1 Coffee-Pot with a Brasil Handle. 

d. Taken ns the type of hardness (whence for- 
merly turned into bowls for bowling) : thence the 
simile as hard as brazil still common dialectally, 
and sometimes explained as referring to the next 
word. Pronounced (bree zil, brae*z’l). 

2835 Quarles Embl. in. v. (2728) 146 Are my bones brazil, 
or my flesh of oak? Ibid. 1. x. (27181 49 Turn thou my Brazil 
thoughts anew. 1S77 Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. lE. D. S.) 
e.v. r It’s as hard as bnudl*. 2879 Mire Jackson Skrqpsk. 
Gloss. 1879 Atkenaum 29 July 73 * As hard as Brazil \ is a 
common saying over a great part, perhaps the whole, of 
England. 

ta. The dye-stuff and dye yielded by this wood. 
fsjSS Chaucer Nun’s Pr. ' End-Link* 23 His colour for 
to dyghen With brarile [-il, -ill) ne with greyn of Portyn- 
gale. c 2473 E. E. Mine. (2855' 77 To make brasyle to 
floury che Tetteiys or to reule with bokys. 1339-3 Act. 94 
Hen. VIII . ii. Diem, .heue veed deceyuable weies m dyeng 
with brasell and such other lyke subtilties. 1348 Jhtv. Ck. 
Goods Surrey 207 Item for brassell xi^d. 1376 Lyte Dodoent 
v. il 947 One may write as ftire a ted as with roset made 
of BrasllL xfiay Bacon Sylva | 857 A small Quantity of 
Saffron will Tinct more then a very great Quantity of 
Brasil. 1869 W. Simpson Hydro! Ckym. 4s The AlkaUxate 
Salta are used . . in water for the extraction of Brasil, 
b. transf. Stuff dyed with brazil, 'scarlet' cloth. 
1389 R. Wimrbldon Ssrm. (Helmlngham MS. 34. See also 
Foxe A. 4 M. 1. 696/2) Allas, alias, pat greete cite )mt was 
dotfd wijr bye and ptupor and brasila (Rev. xritt. >8 oh- 
miw, cocco, * scarlet ]. 

O. attrib. 

a 2800 in Nichols* Progr. Q. Elio. III. 5x0 A saufegarde 
of bnsell-colcar. nog Arts Imprav. 1 . sB Wash it over 
several times with Brasil Water, till you like the Colour. 
II. The country, and its products. 

8 . A large country of South America, also called 
‘ the Brazils'. Also attrib . and in comb . 

1808 Edeh Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 385 The Portugales .. 
aayloto America or the lande of Brasila Z709 Lend. Gao. 
No. 4939/3 London . . with BrasU-Sugar. syse W. Room 
Fey. (2728) 9« The Portuguese nam'd it Braztte, from the 
red wood or that name. M864 Times 96OCL, A first-class 
railway for the Brasila. 1873 Bedford Sailor* sPechet-bh. hr. 
(ed. e) 108 The Brazil Current is a branch of the Equatorial. 
1883 Burton & Cameron To Gold Ceast I. L x8 The voyager 
bound Brmrilwards. 

4 . Braail-nut : the seed Of Bertholtetia exceha 
(N.O. Lecythidacem ), a lofty tree which forms large 
forests in Brasil ; the fruit consists of A round 
wooden capsule, peeked with about two dozen 
of these triquetrous v nutsV 
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numb. 

itoUMOLBV Hat.Syst. Bet. 116 The Sound . . Nut*. or 
Brnsd Nuta of fes shops, the kernel of which it ©oe of the 
mod dritaoiu fruits of Uro mu kind, stgo Th. Rom tr. 

rm ,L 390 Juria-trees, which furnish 
tho triangular nuts callod In Europe tho almonds of tho 
Amazon, or Brazil-nuts. sMsBatks Nat Amasen vUL *30 
Colossal examples of tho Brasil nut tree. 

Hence Bnii liin a. and sb . . 

^itein Phenix (170$) II. 964 Those barbarous Brasilians. 
1769 Watsc in /*#/. /Visas. LIX. 380 The BcasUoan 
planes. *838 Massy at /Yrufr rIL There wars. .Brasilians. 

Bnudl (bw til), sb* dial. Also braaoll, 
broom, tumuli, brosale. [?f. Brass. pprh, 
better spelt brassil \ but basalt is the common 
dialect pronunciation.] 

L A miners' name in the midland counties for 
iron pyrites. 

>N7 HoOnon Miner's Diet. OU> Brassil, a ponderous 
shining Substance, ere do not know that It it of any Value 
*T any Metal at alL *879 M ns J acksom Shropsk. Gloss. 
iraau is found chiefly in the ‘yard coal*. tflBsPsor. 
■worth tin letter), I nave heard the remark ‘ the coal 
is a poor one and fall of brazzle *. 

S. Coal containing much pyrites ; spec, applied 
to 1 the middle scam of the Great Thick Coal of 
South Staffordshire, which is characterised by the 
unfailing presence of a seam of iron pyrites, and 
has been locally known as the Brazzles from time 
immemorial ; hence transferred to other hard coals 
of similar character.' (Prof. C. Lapworth). 

iflgs Tunis Geol. S. Staff. Coaff. 35 net*, Brassil is a term 
generally used to denote a rough impure coal ; sometimes 
to denote the presence of much iron writes, ibs — GeoL 
Survey Mem. S. Staff: Coaff. 173. 

IT As hard as brazil : see prec. 

Brudletto (brsezilcto). Forms: 7 brneiletto, 
braniletto, 7-8 branel(l)etto, 8 brasll(l)etta, o 
brasilletto, 7 - braalletto, 8 - brosttetto. [I ad. 
Sp., Pg. brastUte * Jamaica-wood', dim. of basil, 
fiu ASiL-(wood).] One or more species of dye- 
wood, inferior to Brazil-wood, imported from 
Jamaica and adjacent islands ( Cmsalpinia brass • 
liensis and crista ; now generally referred to a 
distinct genua Pcltophorum ). 

1696 Cromwells Bk. Kates, Woods, Brazeletto or Jamaica 
wood. zflSs Hickkrinuill Jamaica aa Abundant plenty of 
choice Timber trees and Wood for the Dyer’s use, as Fuatick. 
Braailetta. 1686 Loud. Goa. Na ax86/i, xa thousand 
pounds of Brarilettc wood. t«5 Sloans Jamaica II. 184 
Brasiletto-wood is very like Log-wood . . It grows in Ja- 
maica. i7<a P. H. Bruce Mem . xu. 418 Two negroes, .at 
work for their master in the woods, cutting bnuilietta. 
1769 Act vj Geo. Ill . xiii. Sched. s.v. Wood, Sracilletto or 
Jamaica Wood for dyers. 1868 Treat. Bot. 858 Peltoph <*- 
rum Ltunui , otherwise called Cmsalpinia brasiliensis 
yields the orange-coloured dyewood . . Braziletto-wood. 
The wood of P. Vogeliannm , which is a native of Brazil, is 
also called Braziletto or Sobrazil. 1884 Miller Plant -n ., 
Cmsalpinia crista, Bahama Braziletto. 

Brasilia (biwzilin). [f. Brazil + -in.] The 
zed colouring-matter of Brazil-wood. 

1863 Watts Diet. Ckem. I. 696 Brazllln crystallises by 
spontaneous evaporation in reddish yellow needles. 

Brudxuf (bra zil)), vbl. sb. [f. Braze tr.i, 2 + 
-iNo *.] Tne action of the verbs Braze ; a. pass- 
ing over hot coals ; b. soldering ; o. coating with 
brass. 

1351 Turner Herbal 8x It maketh blade searrex to bo 
whyte, and taketh awaye the blacke colour of brasyngc. 
1869 Student II. 73 All the joints, .are made tight by solder- 
ing or brazing. x888 Cyclist 9$ Aug. 1194/1 Wanted, a 
good bicycle fitter, able to do his own brazing. 

Br&nre, obs. form of Brazier 2. 

Brawl* : see Brazil sb* 

Bre, obs. variant of Brke, Sc. 

Breach (brf tj), sb. Also 3-6 breohe, 5 bryg, 
6 Sc. braohe, 7 bretoh, 18 broach. [ME. breche, 
partly perh. repr. OE. bryce, bice (:— OTeut 
"bruit's from *breh - : see Break), which however 
gave in early ME. bruohe ; partly a. F. brlche, in 
same sense but chiefly concrete. The obvious re- 
lation of break, breach , as in speak , speech , would 
tend to make breche, breach the prevailing form.] 
I. The action of breaking. 

1 1. The physical action of breaking ; the feet of 
being broken ; breakage, fracture. Obs. 

a sooo Guthlae 870 (Or.) Me «y him barns bryce. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8aao (Gdtt.) Sum dope the rotis semen kest nuht 
ns man beden winne widutsn breche [«, r. brakyng]. iflio 
Holland Camden** Brit, l 346 By violence of cratch and 
ruins great 1809 Gaulz Holy Moan. 995 The casuall breach 
of a Crystal! Glasse. 1878 Hale Contempt. 1. 5a The broach 
of a vein . . may put a period to all those pleasures, 
t b. Breach of the day : * break* of day. Ob. 
sflP9 Fenton Guicciard. xiv. (1599) 667 The assault began 
about the breach of the day. 

2. The breaking of waves on a coast or over a 
vessel ; hence, the nautical phr. clean, clear breach. 

iflst SHAHS. Tme t iV. it. L si Before you tooke am from 
broach of the sea. syia Da Fon Crusoe lit, She (the boat] 
would be dashed In . . pieces by the bread) of the sea. 18S7 
Smyth Sailor's Werd+k. 109 Clear broach, the waves rolling 
clean over without breaking . . CUan-broach, when masts 
and every object on deck is swept away. 

8. fig. The breaking of a command, rule, en- 
gagement, duty, or of any legal or moral bond or 


obligation ; violation, infraction : common in such 
phrases as breach ef contract, cevemmt t fecUh % pre- 
mise, trust. 

tr seas Bed Lome (ffCnui 94 Wi&mjbwykne mwbryce.] 
smb Wvcuv Jer. iiL 11 To the Lord thi God thou hast 
do law* breche. r 144a York Myst v. 143 Lottie, Sue forte 

jSggfj fc* 
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mom statutes, ton G. Harvey Lett. 4 k. (1884) 13 Better 
then the breach orsni custum. x*88 Shako. L. L. L. u. t 


rfl^Scdnr MfemaUI, Bring the 
Lear tv. vtt. ij Cu 


Lot, To bind np the great bronchia of my little fertrisa 
dap — in Four C. Bum. Lott. 106 By yourwbe couarol 
and comfbtt stand in fee breaches cl your own Mr. 

17m Da Fob Moil Ft (1840) 13a Vice breaks b at the 
breeches of decency. s8gl &f arwtat Midsh. Betsy atviiL 83 
To heal the breach b his wounded honour, 
f 8 . Sgrf made by the sea breaking over rooks; 
broken water, breakers. Ob. 

ribs Carr. Smith Virginia (1809) sp We feund many 
•houlss and breaches, iflad — AccidL rng. Sosuuen *8 A 
■houle, a ledge of rockes, a breach, a shallow water, ipev 
Load. Goa. No. 4380/3 The Royal Anne .. saw seveml 
Breaches, and moo after, the Rocks above Water. 
tO. A break in a coast, a bay, harbour. Ob 
Cf. Break sb. 1 7 b. 

s6st Bible Judges v. tj Asher continued on the sea alien 
and abode b his breeches ( Vulg. portnbtu, Wvcliv hauwril* 
f 10. A break in continuity, an interruption, in- 
terval ; a division marked by breaks or Intervals. 

iglp Puttenmam Bug. Pestle l jib. (Arb.) 37 By braadiM 
or drauiooi to be aiere commodieusly eoqg to the hone. 
Ibid. xxvL 65 This Kpathalamie was deuiaed by brSw 
bto three partes.. Ine first breach was song at the first 
parte of the night sage Svenree F. Q. iil *v. 33 And all 
her sbter Nymphes. .Supplide her aobbbg breaches with 
sad complement. 

11. A condition of broken relations ; a gap in 
sentiment or sympathy. 

>948 Wesley Ansto. Ch. 1, I do not want, .to widen the 
Breach between us. sSsfi Scorr Anise, v. The breach was 
speedily made up between them. aMg Baroarr Sp. Amor. 
(1878) 138 Create an everlasthig breach between tne people 
of England and thepeople of the United States of Amsrfew 

12. A piece of land broken up by the plough. 
dial. 

199s Plat Jewel-b. t. 43 sstarg., Erith breaches (that sur- 
rounded leuell at ErithL — Now Sarto ef Soylo 44 That 
exceeding fertilitie which I have herd commended an those 
two breaches, even by the several! tanners thereof. . 
Cavern Devon Provmc., Breach, a plot of land prepared lor 
another crop. 

BrMOA (brltj), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To make a breach in (a wall, defence, 
natural boundary, etc.) ; to break through, b. fig. 

>547 Boords Brwv, Health ccliiL 85 b, [Obliviousness] may 
come toyonge men and women when theyrmynde Is brydmqL 
tflett Wellington Let. b Gurw. Disp. II. 479 If the wall 
..should be breached when the place shall be stormed, slsy 
Jai. Mill Brit. Jssdia 11 . iv. iv. 149 The English had 
breached the fort. 1844 Darwin Vey. Hat. xx. (185s) 477 
Every reef of the fringing clam is breached by a narrow 
gateway b front of the smallest rivulet. 1878 Huxley 
Physiorr. 193 It often ha p pen s that the lava, .breaches one 
side rathe conical hilL 

1 2. intr. To make or cause a breach ; to quarrel, 
separate. Ob. 

1573 Tusskr Hush, end Ep. Ded. xl. At first for want of 
teaching, At first for trifles breaching. 1841 R. B books 
Eng. Episc. I. ix. 90 If the Church will breech (with the 
Anabeptists). 

8 . Naut. Of whales : To leap out of the water. 
a 1843 See Breaching. 1854 Chasnb. Josm «. I. 33 'There 
she blows again I .. There fee breaches.* xtf6 jlincolky 


then the breach oTani custum. xNN Shams. L. L. L. u. L 
*70 Reoriue such welcome . . As Hooour, without breech 
of Honour may Make tender ot tfieg — Lear l H i6e 
Nuptial breaches. s8saT. Taylor Cemm. Titus UL s Who 
uue b the breach of Gods oommauudsment. s6g8 
Massimrr Bashful Lever iv. ii. A virtue, and not to be 
blended With vidoup bread* of faith. 1859 Hammond On 
Ps. xxv. 7 The br e ac h es innumerable, wherewith X have 
• . ofieaded against thee. 1711 Stbblb Spect. New s6a p 7 
Nor shall I look upon it as any Breach of Charity. 1784 
Reid Inquiry it 1 6. 109 They can . . break them and be 
punished for the breach. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Dl*p. 
II. 174 In breach of your promises to me. sflm Ht. Mas* 
tinea 1/ Manch. Strike iv. 53 Convicted of a breach of con- 
tract. 1834 Askold LMe 4 Cor. (18441 L vli. 379 What it 
would be a breach of duty in me to omit 1879 Stums 
Const. Hist. II. xvl 370 The breach of the truce by fee Scots. 

b. spec , and tcchn., as breach of arrestment, 
illegal disposal of property which has been * at- 
tached', or placed under the control of a law- 
court; breach of dose, unlawful entry upon pri- 
vate ground, trespoM ; breach of (the) peace, an 
infringement or violation of the public peace by 
an affray, riot, or other disturbance ; breach of 
pound, the action of breaking into a pound or 
similar enclosure without right or warrant ; breach 
of prison, escape of a prisoner from confinement ; 
breach of privilege, a violation of the rights of a 
privileged body ; breach of promise, gen. os in 
prec. sense ; spec . — breach of promise to marry. 

x6nd R. Stafyltom Stradm’s Low-C. Worses il.^Thsy. . 
might fairly declaim against lit] by the name of Breachof Pri- 
viledge. 1S71 F. PttiLim Beg. fiecess. 50 For the breach of 
the peace xao shillings. 1817 Pari 1 Deb. 708 The Spreker 
said . . the House should pronounce, whether the passage 
in the work . . was or was not a breach of privilege. 1805 
Derby Mercury 1 Mar., Alleged contempt of that House, 
and a breach of its privileges Mod. Die damages in a 
breach-of-promiae case. 

+4. An irruption into ; an infringement upon ; an 
inroad, injurious assault. Obs. 

1579 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) xao Tho Axiomaes of Aristotle 
. . nave sodeinley made . . a breach into my mind. s8is 
Bible x Chron. xiii. xx The Lord had made a breach vpon 
Vzza. 1847 Ward Simp. Coder <8 Your connivence with 
the Irish butcheries, your forgetfull breeches upon the Per- 
liamenL a 1874 Clarendon (J.) This breech upon kingly 
power, imx Addison Freeholder No. 13. 77 Innocent of 
the great Breach which is made upon Government 

6 . A breaking of relations {of union or continuity). 

i8es Bacon Unity in Rellg,, Ess. (Arb.) 4S3 Nothing, 
doth so much . .drive Men out of the Church, as Breach of 
Unity. 1788 Blackstons Comm. 111 . 16a By the breach 
and dissolution of., the relation itself. 1775 Ds Lolme 


and dissolution or., the relation itself. 1975 Ds Lolme 
Eng. Const. 1. L (17841 xa They completed tne breach of 
those feeble ties. Mod. It could not be done without a 
breach of continuity. 

b. absol. A break-up of friendly relations ; rup- 
ture, separation, difference, disagreement, quarrel. 

>873 O . Harvey LettM. (1884) 17 A title breach betwixt 


then twoo and me was the tru and onli caus of al dies stun, 
xdo Baret A tv. B xzot Breach of Arlendes. 1804 Shake. 
Oth. iv. i. 338 There's falne betweene him, ft my Lord, An 
vnklnd breach. 1713 Burnet Own Time (1786) II. 87 A 
great breach wm like to follow. s86a Stanley JfW. Ch. 
(1877) I* kt *88 The nearest approach to a breach was .. 
when their monument of stones was mistaken, .for an altar. 

6 . The leaping of a whale clear out of the water. 

a 1843 Penny CycL XXVII. 994/9 The breach may be seen 

In a dear day from the mast-head at a distance of ux miles. 

II. The product of breaking. 

7. A physically broken or ruptured condition of 
anything ; a broken, fractured, damaged, or injured 
spot, pluce, or part ; an injury. 

fft. of the body. Ob. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. B. vit. Iv. (1405) 970 Yf that 
breche [hernia] is grate and olde and wy th brakyng of the 
syne we it is sondred vneth or neuer. 1549 Morwymo 
Evonym. vz6 It cureth also fistulas, old breaches, and tem- 
poral! byfa* >888 O. Havess P. della Valid* Trav. E, 
India 395 Shewing him his hand and his othar breaches. 

b. A disrupted place, gap, or fissure, caused by 
the separation of continuous parts ; a break. 

S53» Palsgr. soz/x Breche where water broke in, bosks. 
1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) sso The yearth hath 
many great chynkes or breaches. sm4 Cast. Smith Vir. 
ginia v. 174 The salt water . . entred at the lana breaches 
of their poors wooden castle. 1853 Mantom Exp. James 
iU. 5 Small breaches in a sea-bank let in great inundations, 
me Johnson RambL No. 79 ft vi The crew implore the 
liberty of repairing their breaches. 

o. up. * A gap in a fortification made by a battery* 
(J.). Hence To stand in the breach (often fig.). 

1597 Sham, e Hen. IV, il iv. 35 To come off the Bread*, 


1594 Plat JeweLhe. t. 43 smart., Erith breechei 
rounded leuell at ErithL — New Sorts of Soy 


a 1843 See Breaching. 1854 Chasnb. Jeurss. I. 33 ‘There 
she blows again I .. There fee breaches.* stf8 JLincolky 
Herew. v. 115 They saw a whale spouting and breaching, 
Br*aoh(e v obs. form of Bruboh. 

I mttod (brftft, brTt/M), fpl. a. [f. prec. * 
-*n.] Pierced or deft with ■ oreoch ; rent, tom. 


>788 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. I, 30 


X547 Boorde Brev. Health oclitt. 89 h, A msdecins for 
Bryched persones, 1 do nat knows, a rig Dsumn. ok 
Hawth. Peessss Wka. (171s) 35/1 Conquering squadrons .. 
Entring n breached city, xstse Falconer Shipusr. n. 
710 Our nea-breach’d vcsmL 1854 H. Miller Sck. qSchm. 
(1858) 935 Attired in n sadly-breached suit of Aberdeen gray. 
Brea*ohnr. [t at prcc,+-KR 1 .] One who 
makes or commits a breach. 

1897 Disc. Swearing 16 There is a very terrible Throat- 
ning annex t against fee Bleachers of it [a commandment]. 

BrM'ohralf a. [f. Breach sb. ♦ -fol.] Fall 
of breaches 1884 fa Wemtes. 

t Bierohily, adv. Ob. rare. [f. Bbiachy 
a.i +-LT 2 .] In a ‘ breachy ' manner. 

168a J. Chandler VmnHelmont* Oriat. n« New(cheeee) 
waxeth broachily sharp, which doth easily stir up torments 
or wringings in a sours sto m ac h . 

Broarthingp vbl. sb. [f. Brbaob v. 4 -wsi.J 
L The action of makings breach in, or of break- 
ing through (a wall, etc.) : also attrib. 

fees Wellington Let. fa Outer. Disp. II. 479V gw wall 
should be so bad as not to require breaching. sEmFrasofs 
Mag. VIII. 3x7 The subsequent broaching of tho Spanish 
fortrauee. Tzwzcmn PhityTnfn. AiL 417 The 
breaching ardlTery consisted of fbrty^hroe pm. 1898 
Macm. Mag. Jan. 939ft The breaching of tanks from an- 
tttrir e rain. 

2. See qnot., and cf. Bbsach sb. 6 and v. 3 . 
*1843 Penny CycL XXVII. 094A Other habits of this 
whale, suoh as 4 breaching *, or leaphigdMr out ofthe water 
and falling back again on its aide. m%Leugm. bag. 407. 

tBrM'Ohj. 0.1 Ob. or dial. [Cf. Beaokt.] 
Brackish. (In Chandler, perh. * of alkaline taste 9 .] 
sflfin J. Cnandlm Van HeBnont* Oriat. 1 38 Writefe 
have dminguisbed.. Odours, sod 8 svouvs»m sweet, bitter. 




brad*, U bryad, 
btaade, 6- ' 


SSdttZSr' ®“ 

Bmtbj (brftji), «.* [f. Bbbaoh + -» 1.] 

L Of hamaaad cattla; Apt to break faux*, and 

tet out of incloAurei. ' 

ifioo Add-on Amor. Law Rtp. «gt M'Kinney's horees 
were breachy. 4 mAW. Hist. u» Atm, RegJmk. 1 never 
sew • breachy Tunis sheep Hauburtom Cmkm. L 
14 i They «re the most breachy of the two ftnd ought to go 
to pound themselves. 

2 . Characterised by brunches. 

Bread (bred), tby Forms r i bided, a-3 b r eed , 
(a bred), t-j brad, *-7 bred, (3—5 bredd), 3-d 
bryad, bryend), 4-6 breeds, 5-7 
breed, 5* &. breid, (6*7 bredde, 
7 braid, 9 <#W. brede). [OK* br/ad, dL Madrui 
Mpr. WGcr. *braud, and correap. to OFria. Md, 
OS. Md (MDu. Du. Mtef, LG. **/, 

JrtK* 0 , OHG., MHG. Mt (Ger. tori' to/) ; ON. 
totiff (Sw., Da. tori) OTeut. +braudo%~, A neuter 
-or stem, not preserved in Gothic. The original 
Teutonic name for bread survives in the modem 
Loaf (OE. kldf, OHG. hleib, ON. hUifr, Goth. 
kledfi, hlaibs, OTeut. +hlaibo-*\ formerly in ell the 
langa. in the tense of * breed ' and ' loaf'. Bran - 
doe-, Md, br/ad, appears to have originally meant 
* piece, bit fragment L. frustum ' : but already in 
OS. and OHG.lt had the acquired sense of * bread*; 
4 OHG. shows no clear distinction of meaning 
between Mt and kleih 9 (Sic vers). In OE. SrJad 
is rare : the later Blickling Glosses have the pi. 
Madru, 9 frusta ' (Lc. 4 pieces, bits ’). The other 
examples ere ell Northumbrian, in the Lindtafame 
(« Ruahw.) gloss; via. John xiii. 37, 30 translating 
buccella, the 4 mouthful' given to Judas, for which 
the Ags. Gospels have tom/ Wyclii morsel , Khemish 
morsel. In verae s6 wliere the Vulgate twice 
venders the same Gr. word bit piece) 

4 panem*, later versions 4 bread', the Ags. has 
/, Lindisf. taf, which seems to show that Mad 
was not yet identified with panis. But in John vL 
33, Mad actually represents panem of the Vulgate 
(~ Apr or), and hid/ of the Ags. version: where 
however broken bread it in question. Before 1300 
bread had quite displaced htdf as the name of the 
substance, leaving to the latter the sense 4 loaf' 
which it has since retained. It thus appears that 
a word originally meaning 4 piece, bit, frustum \ 
has passed through the tenses of 4 piece of bread \ 
4 broken bread \ into that of r bread ' as a sub- 
stance; while at the same time the original word 
for 4 bread, loaf, pants' has been restricted to the 
undivided article as dtaped and baked, the 4 loaf* 
The Lowland Scotch and north, dial, use of piece 
illustrates snow the first step in this transition, for 
it is the regular word for a piece of bread, as in 
4 give the bairn a piece ', 4 a beggar asking a piece*, 
" a 4 gie’s-a-piece * I. e. a beggar. 


4 piece-poke ', 

So also ia Slovenish, 1 % krvh. “bread 1 *!* literally " a piece, 
something broken off - ' (Mtkloeich, Etym. Wbch. Sim, 

'^WkhtrMj br/ad, P Mt. Sievera connects the Ger. brosame 
crumby in OHG. fata***, OS. ton— OTeut. bru udsss s m -, 
the sense of which confirms the original meaning of "tourist-, 
and points to some root having the sense of * break*. OE. 
br/oism does not answer phonetically. (The preceding facts 
are, of course, quite inconsistent with the conjecture that 
bread is aderiv. of the verb reel bn to Basw.)) 

f L (Only ih OE.) Bit, piece, monel (of food). 
See above in Etymology, 

2 . A well-known article of food prepared by 
moistening, kneading, and baking meal 
^east or le 
1 8mr stoua fimr geeton 
hlafjk riM CUi. Horn. 033 

_*d vii sandoa. team Moral 

Ode 191 in Trim. Call. Hem. us We peuefi. .a steche of ure 
breads. riaaa Ormin ifooperrflinng breed in dene brad. 
a 1300 Conor M. 15*33 Takes end etesoH* bred, For fless 
ban es it min. late Aymb. 107 A sap of hot bryead. 
rqhWiairddrAill. 443 Pi* maid ooste is varcey 
fitAAim body and vmney breeds. 1419 Lvuo. Pylgr. Sowle 
v. xiii. (1483) 104 This breed and thia wyn the hyha kyng 
blessith with HU hand, ex 44a Bom Fur. 1004 Be hym y 
•awe in forme of bredd. When the promt can synge. rate 
J. Hrrwooo Proa. 4 Epigr. (xfifo) 30 Better is halfo n iofe 
than no bread, afiaa Kotutu JLm xlvui. 1033 To chew 
his bare bread, idea Skrmb Reg. Mm* »3* They make not 
to the money, asgg Mouirt ft Bann. 


generally with the addition of yeaat or leaven. 
earn LusdSsf.Goep. John vi 93 NehSmr eto 

te f had C 4ft. Goof. )ione hlaf). riM Co 
haddea brad and win Had vii sandoa* 


HetdiEe heiress. *36 Bread and Choree be the two 


against death. 1713 Load, ft ComUy Boom n,Uj* 

1 do not care how white my B re ad ia 1799 *»• M. mmstes's 
Lett. aafi You write broad, and you pronounce it bred. 
tfi43 Hood The Shirt v, O God 1 that bread Should ba so 
dear. And flesh aad blood so cheap 1 

b. The plural haa been used as a literalism of 
translation (ebr .) ; also m sense of 'kinds of bread 
and eelloq. of individual portions or helpings of 
bread. 

1947 Boomm Mrm Health P ref. 4 They must knows the 
eyeracyoa of all manerof bmadeaof drinhee, and of n ea t s * . 
SSIP Ftiutx Hoskind Furl. 140 Three sundry hr —dm are 


Christo afioft Bisia (Dotmg) Ft. xL to Tbs 
_jo did aate my breadea. -1 Frost. siL as He 

hfc land, shafi be filled with breads, tfifo PmH 

G, si Oct, 3 By two o'clock we were all seated, 
H ateur breads m a famished way. 
h> Te break bread \ to to break It for onefrown 
mwhfuls; hence to eat or partake of bread or 
foot ; b. (from N. T.) to break it for distribution 
toothers, to dispense bread, or Jig. the bread of 
Ufol alio to break the sacramental bread in the 
Communion of the Lord's Supper, to administer 
or Join in the Communion. 



Whume we 


1. 74 To 

> SNA 


for to. brake breed, Foul dUputide 

hem. — Mark xiv, ea Jhesus took bred, and blessinge 
*■ * J *to hem. c 1430 Syr Goner. 3067 Elies hrsem 

brake, id] STirsaxa Anal. Abus iu 74 To 

breeke the bread of hfe to their charges, ini Snakb. 
Merry F. 1. hr. 161 An honest ssald as ener brute bread. 
1607 — Time*. 1. ii. 48 The fellow that sits next him, now 
parts bread with him. xtri Bvxok Br A by dot 11. xvi. Not 
all who break his bread are true. iSffl H. Smart Player 
Pay i, The sole stranger that has broken bread with the 
— th Hussars this evening. 

<L Often phraseologically combined with the 
name of some other article eaten or drunk with it, 
as bread and milk, meat , salt, water: bread and 
cheese, a /fc for plain fare, needful food, victuals, 
living; also, a child's name for the young 
leaves of the Hawthorn, the Wood -Sorrel or 
* Cuckoo- bread *, and one or two other plants; 
bread and milk, bread saturated with boiling 
milk ; also, the Cuckoo-flower ( Cardamine fru- 
tensis ) ; + bread and suit, an old form of oath, 
whence to take bread and salt , to swear ; bread 
and wine, the 4 elements’ in the Communion. 
Also BbBAD AMD BUTTER, 
isfio in H. Hall Soe. In Eli*. Ago (1886) sic "Bread and 
Shaku Merry W, n._ j. 140, 1 knra not the 


t, vW. 


M.rpSwu 


Lomiad in. Wks. s8sal. 947 . 

Authors^ bread ami chsftse. and fame. 


avs To bratnless 
f Hoohu Tom 


Broom iiu Cut with their bread-end-cheeee knives. r 
Wood A th. Oxen Il.Aia He tHUght School, .to gain *brced 
and drink, lsfifi R. Brompirld in Mod. Common. 11. 04 
A "bread and milk poultice. « iMg Comimgton Mite. 
IVrit . (18731 L 0*7 To our taste it savours too much of the 
bread and milk or the nursery. 1373 J. bnuCsMM. Gorton 
v. ii. No other wight, save she. by "bred and salt imp 
Suaks. Hen. V, 7 . L ft 1604 Dbxkbr Honest Wh. v. u. 
Ha took bread and salt .. that he would never open his 
lips, saga Aar. Hamilton CatoeJL x8 The propir mater., 
or this haly sacrament, quhilk is "hreul and wyne. 1886 
Morlky Crit . Misc. I. 998 He wax willing to continue the 
[Communion] service . .on condition that he should not him- 
self partake of the bread and wine. 

•. With qualifying words, as black bread, a 
coarser dark kind made of some inferior grain ; 
native bread, an underground fungus ( Mylittm 
australis) eaten by Australian aborigines; also 
Brown-bread, q. v. For ammunition bread , 
barky-bread, etc., see first element of comb. 

iflfte Watts Did. Chem. I. 657 The coarser kinds of 
bread, such as the. ."black breed of Germany. 1349-60 
Stxrnhold ft H. Ps. cxxviL a Feeding AiU hardly with 
"browne bread, ifisfi Markham Conniroy Farm v. xx. 
578 Of the meale wholly together . . is made "houshoid 
bread. And when the greatest of the branne is taken away, 
then there Is usually made thereof citizens bread, ifioo 
Treat. Bot . 11. 769/1 The "Native Bread of Australia. . 
when dry becomes extremely hard and homy. 1884 Times 
14 Aug. 3 A ftingoid plant, the Tasmanian native bread, 
weighed, when fresh, 37 lbs. 

f. In proverbial and other expressions, as + Bread 
of wheat, + God's bread, 'ad's oread : i. e. the sacra- 
mental bread: an obs. form of adjuration or oath, 
■f To bake any one's bread : see Bake v. 6. To know 
on which side one's bread is buttered : to have the 
sense to know where one's interest lies. To take 
the bread out of one's mouth : to take away his 
livelihood, to take from a person what he is on the 
very point of enjoying. Bread bettered on both 
tides : great good fortune, lucky circumstances. 

c 1380 Sir Formsnb . 9986 Wal soaa bar brad was y-baka ! 
bore lif-daws* were ago, a 1990 Songs ft Carvft 15 th C. 
(1856) 4 Ths eldest dowttr swor, be bred of qwete. 1969 1 . 
Hkywood Prop, ft Epigr. (1867) 71 , 1 know on which cyae 
my bread b buttred. 199a Smaks. Rom. ft JuL 111. v. >77 
Gods bread, It makas me onad. xiif Mark Ballads itM) 


VI. *73 *Ods Bread, she's jealous I trow t 1708 M ormwx 
Rabelais nr. xvl, You Kttk Pr^gs, will you offer to taka tha 
Bread out of my Mouth? *897 Lockhart Scott (1839) I. 
906 note, Wherever Walter gpee ha b pretty rare to find 
bis bread buttered on both rides. 1849 J. w. Cfcoxsu in 
Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 47 Lord Johnny dashed forward to 
taka tha bread out of bb iPecftrimoiitk. 
fd. (With//.) A ImTb/oU; also, a broken 
piece, or fragment, of breed/ Obe. 

ragsg E. E. Alii*. P. B 1405/Bunas borande>a bredaa 
vpon bcoda shelaa. c >490 Hbnrvsom Taleef Dog 38 Ana 
sextans braid, worth five schilUags or rasir. taafi PUgr. 
Poof. (W. da W. 1531) 19s Tha xii baskettes of breadea y 4 
remaynad. .in y* grant myracla of our farde. iraCovia 
mu z Kongo xix. 6 At Us heads there was a brSHWvcur 
loaf] baken on the colas. 1609 Skkkx Reg. Mai. 134 Gif 
ana man b taken.. with aoebread, the price afaaaludfa 


pane l s * iftsg Pium Sou. P ernor Pari 
paaay bread a day to support tbabttvas. 

4 * Thken as g type of ordinary food or victual 
(Perhaps . from the Lord's Prayer.) Broad if idle* 
met : food not worked for ; so similar phtaecfe as 
Broad of affliction, etc. fJFull of bream \ fall-fed. 

e 1179 Lamb. Horn. 63 Gif us to dei ure ddfea brad. 1940 
Aymb, no Vayie under cure brynd of ache days yaf ons to 
day. reBs Wvcliv Isa. xxxHl. 16 Bred to hym Is gooe* Us 
bee feithful. ugtt— Dent. 3 lean wait ate 


xvi j 11 

b ree d of afllbdoun. e iftao Dottr. Troy 1^49 Me bus, as a 
beggar, my bred for to thiggo. 1919 Cmmmm Ex. xxiii 
•sSo shal ha blassa thy bred* thy water JtWvcur, 
looncs, and watris). 1999 Smaks. Rich. II, ni. I. 91 Eat- 
ing tha bitter bread ofbanbhment. afiaa Shaw. Hu 

a _ u. . « — - - - - 


mi. UL 80 Ha looks _ 
Biblb Prop. xxxi. 97 


fUl of bread, tfisi 


. .eateth not the bread of idleness 


9719 u» rot (.now t, 1 was under 1 
my bread. *7*7 A. Hamilton Hew A 

« i Poor miserable Fishers, who get 1 
r ater, to keep them from starving. *« 


IWvcur, Mil bred; Covbrdalx brad with ydllnai) — 
E*eh. xvi. 40 Pride, fulnesse of bread, and amadanea of 
idlanaaaa was In her. a 1700 Drydxh OvieTs Met~ Pythag. 
Phiios. tea If men . chaw With hjoody teeth the breathing 
bread, ths Marryat M Forster tA, Yon cannot eat the 
bread of idleness on board of a man-of-war. ifariTsaiiiY- 
•ouLady Clare *6, 1 apeak the truth, at 1 lire by bread I 

e igre wYcur John vl. 35, 1 am breed of Iff. ifli fe 
Bacon Potmt. for Lust Wks. (>843) tog Touch not the 
thievish breads of perverse doctrine, rife Jxa. Tavlob 
Worthy Common. L|i. ai The holy Sacrament, .the bread 
of elect souls. 1879 Hamrrton Iniell. Life x. iv. 358 The 
daily bread of literature and art. 

6. Livelihood, means of subsistence. 

sysp Db Fob Crusoe i, 1 was under no necessity of seeking 

A “ Ar — rAe*. E. Indio* II* xxm 

their Bread out of tha 

( »ng. 1777 Bvrkk Corr. (1844) 

II. 170 The bread of a family depends on that man's para- 
lytic hand. 1800 Mar. Edoswomtii Moral T. (ilitt 1. ao$ 
You. .make your breed by your . . pen. ztaa Byron Vi*. 
Judo, xevi. He meant no harm in scribbling . .'twas . . his 
bread 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. II. 149 Many officers . . 
arbitrarily deprived of their commissions and of their 
bread. 

6. Extended to various preparations of the com- 
position or nature of bread, f ft- Pie-crust; 
pastry. Obs. 

u 1300 Cursor M. 4487 A tepe . .Wit bred bat i bar on ml 
heued. 0x4*0 Anturs 0/ Art A. xxvii, Bnddes bacun in 
bred. ?r >478 Sfr. tow Dogro 3x9 Wyth byrdea in brede 
y bake. 

tb. Sea-biscuit. Obs. 

rfgi Proc. Parliament No. 84. 1389 Wo have taken . . t 
casks of Bread, and one barrel of Pease in one Vessel. 1748 
in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. U757) >8 The Bread, .is a)l 
good, but., it has been, .long aboard. 1703 Pitt in G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) 1. xs8, I rather imagine ne uses the term 
bread, as synonymous with biscuit. 


o. Other preparations of com or flour. U. S. 

1863 LUe in South II. 937 An abundant supply of cold 
chicken, nam, and 4 breads T ,as all the variety of com cakes, 
waffles, hot rolls, and hominy are called. 

7 . Short for Bke-bbead. v In 17th c. pollen.) 

1676 Gaaw Anat. Flowers v. 1 1 That Body which Bees 
gather and carry upon their Thighs, and is commonly called 
their Bread. .The Bread is a Kind of Powder; yet some- 


H. Attrib. and Comb. 

8. simple attrib. Of bread, esp. as a material ; 
about or for bread, as bread riots. 

v/Ok S. Chapman in Mod. Common. I. 387 A bit of. light 
bread pudding, i860 Maynb Expos. Lex. 170/1 The bread 
poultice, need ae emollient id ordinary casee. *88(3 Harper* * 
Mag. Mar. 578/1 The crusts saved for a bread pudding. 

8. General comb. : ft. attributive, as broad-bag, 
-bin, -binge, -cart, -chest, -trust, -food, - hutch [c 1440), 
-knife, -pan, -paste, -rack, -rasp, -roll, -sauce, -tout, 
-tray, -wagon, - weevil ; b. objective or oky. gen., 
as brtad baker, - baking , -chipper, -chapter, - cutter , 
-earner, -earning, -grater, -grate (1987), -maker, 
-making, -seller, -taking, -taxing, -wanting ; o. 
panuynthetic, a a bread-faced. 

1864 Daily Tel 4 Oct., A *' bread-bag knot'., is the old 
boatswain's trap to catch a thief at his oiscuit -store. 1783 
Load. Go*. No. 6199^ Henry Browning . ."Bread-Baker. 
9797 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. ai Being on a Subject of 
•Bread baking, sm* Wills A/nv. N.C. Il.(x86o 907 Two 
jacket, one •bread-binge. x6M Pknkkthmam A rtach Kb, 
The "Bread-Carts. . comming from Stratford towards Lon- 
don, were met at the Miles end. afiiflR. C. Timed Whis. 11. 
~ per or greasy cooks. 1997 Shako. 9 

me Pander, and Bread-chopper. 1987 
. (i860) 149 Item, y minsinge knives, 
tynn. 1104 Altkorp MS. in Simp- 
Kinson rrMimgrsir tntrod. 55. • firing pannee, 4 peatea, 
and a "bread grater, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 48 "Brede-iradto 
turrmmdmla. sflfis Mrs. Bbxtom Bk. Honsoh . Manages*. 

R i Taking care . . that butter-lcnife and "bread-knife are 
their pieces, sftre Eliza Acton Eng. BremdSh. 11. hr. 
178 A skfifal "breaddmdter. Ibid. i. iil t9 Old methods of 
'panlficarion' or "bread-making. Ibid. n. hr. 154 It is well 
to warm tha •bread-pan or tub, and the floor also. Ibid. 11. 
98 A substance similar to •bread-paste or dough- rife 
Mattel. Exam. 4 Dec* 5/i A decision of great importance 
to baken and "braadseSere. 1640 R. Caixw in Mdgde 
West. Count. Ann. (t88e) ezx None departed, .dll after the 
"breads taking. 1863 Da Morgan in At ho n e e n m 10 Oct. 
467 Tha abolition of tha "bread-tax. 1841 Gxn. F. Thomp- 
son Exert. (X849) VI. 59 Oftfi saws hnpreseed on him by a 
•brcad-turingclergy. s§fg Load Get*. Na 3091/]. soe of 
the Enemies none . .were come, .to Intercept our "Bread- 
Wagons. 1710 Ibid. No. 4714/RT0 halt. .far., our Baggage 
■and the Bread-Waggon*. 

10 . Special comb. £ bvesd-ei’tleft, a carnal term 


775 Some "bread-chipm 
Hen. I V, u. iv. 349 Call a 
Wills ft fnv. nT 7. II. 

and a "breadgrate of t 



1009 


•PpHed to one who prosecute* in art or profession 
Fttply to gain ft Jiving ; bmd-b«rgo (Afewf.), 
on and too m which broad J* placed. Coir mat \ 
tbrahUtMww, u oficer of the nmd house- 
hold j toroad-boftry, braid steeped in hot water 

? id seasoned or tweetened, pap, (of. Alrbsrrt; ; 

breed -broke, o kneading trough or machine; 
hread-oontroUer ^ bread-steward', broad-dust, 
powdered bread or biscuit ; bzeod-flakt (difeS. 
brede-fteftgfc), a wooden frame or rack apoa which 
oat-cakes are placed to dnr and harden ; t bread- 
Sod. contemptuous term for the consecrated boat; 
+ bread-lope, a bread-basket; bread-meal, (a.) 
meal for household or brown bread (dial .) ; (A) 
sometimes used for r ode-meal (Ggr. berg-mchi ) ; 
broad-gut, the seed of the Brosimum albas* 
trum\ bread-powder, baking-powder; bread- 
purveyor - bread-steward ; bread-room, a room 
for keeping bread, esp. Naut. <a place parted 
off below the lower deck, dose abaft, for keeping 
tbabread'; also slang. - BmmmAasw a ; brand- 
root, the noma of one or two plants producing 
edible tubers or bulbs, spec, a species of Psoralen 
(Ruculenta\ and Camassia escuknta or Quamash ; 
also the root itself; bread-steward (ste quot.) ; 
bread-aeie&oe, -study, a science or study pursued 
as a means of gaining a livelihood ; + bread-ekep 
*■ bread-kpe ; bread-trade, the buying and selling 
of bread ; also, a branch of trade punned aa a 
means of gaining a livelihood; + bread- worship, 
the worship of the host, Abtolatrt ; whence 
bread-worshipper ; + bread wrlght, a baker. 

ib> Carlyle Smrt. Res. a Ir, The ♦Bread-artist can 
travel contentedly sound and round, .and rvalue much : for 
himself victual 1840 R. Dana Btf. Mast xxxii. 133 The 
* bread-barge and beef-kid were overhauled. 1647 Haw aid 
Crown Rev. eB *Breadbearer ; Fee, j£i xoi.4^ 194s CompL 
Fam-Piece l L 43 Let the Child's Diet beTTa thm ♦Bread- 
berry. sMa J. Brown Plain Wds. Health 44 Giving the 
baby, .thin bread-berryooco aday. .so aa gradually to 


a34 {Lams. Glass.) The large *bread-flake in the kitchen waa 
qieedily unthatched. s866 E. Waugh Ben ad th’ Bantam L 
iz {Lam. Glass.) A brade-fleigh or bread-rack, which was 
suspended from the ceiling, like a great square harp. azMfl 
Latimer Ssrm. 4 ■ Ram. (1843) aSo Requiring to know Cl 
their * bread-god had flesh . . as our dear Redeemer had. 
a 1631 Donne Ssrm. Mil. 585 When they had made their 
Bread-God, they poysoned the Emperour with that Bread, 
c tsgo Gen. * Ex. 9078 Me drempte ic bar*bread-l«pes fire. 
1863 Atkinson Previm . Dauby , * Bread-meal, flour with 
the ooamest bran taken out.. such as . .produces 'brown- 
bread*. 1798 P. Bsownb Jamaica 379 *Bread-NuL The 
fruit boiled with salt fish, .has been frequently the support 
of the negroes. 1866 Treat. Rot. I. 171/a Bread-nut. 16*7 
Caft. Smith Seaman’s Gram. iL is The "Bread-rooms 
is commonly vnder the Gun-roome. 1704 JLo. Hood in 
~ “■ - - - ufPvX all 


along the banks of the Miaaourl sMo P. Rowan Schkier- 
mmckePt Life * Lett. I. 150 Ha haa not studied any so- 
called *broad-acience. 1496 Dives 4 Poop. vm. xviL 344A 
The ryche man shal gyua answere. .of euery oomne of 
brada iahia *bredeakep. 1837 Eliza Acton Eng. Bread-bk. 


authority over ail the bakers of the kingdom. zfes Carlyle 
Sari. Res. it. iv, Is it not welt that there should be what wo 
call Professions or 'Bread-studies {Brvdcmecke) preap- 
pointed usT 1876 Gca Euot Dan. Der. m. zxlIL 194 If 
^ou resolve to takeart asm bread-study. tSflBJ. Martinbau 


Ckr. 396 These pursuits . . sink into ■ 
trades. 1641 Sanderson Serm. II. 8 A shrewd appearance 
of their idolatrous * bread-worship. 1974 Hf* 70 th Alp . 
Canterb. To Rdr.. Superstitions Archsacrificen, and princi- 
pal! *breadworakropcra. rnp Gets, f Ex. 0077 Quail fils 
♦brod-wrijL lifiefi nu me. 

Bread (bred), v. [f. Bread /A 1 ] trans. A. 
Cookery. To dzeas with bread-crumbs, b. To 
dean by rubbing with bread, a To provide with 
doily bread. 

1747 Beadley Pam. Diet. I. s.v. Pish Pottage, Flowering 
ana Steading them after they have been din'd In beaten 
Eggs. r 9 m Fr. Dem. Ceshery Glom. 376 Oakta, fUh, etc. 
are usually breaded thus. 1870 Toubgbs Foots Jfrr. *viB. 
ox They had enough to bread themselves. HBsF. Bhttsm 
Watch* Clechm. 10S Instead of rubbing witb|feh the work 
my be carafklly br eade d. 

Bro*d(o, var. of Bredr. 

and Suiter, (Often written with 


hyphens, mp. when used attrib.) 

L Bread epread with butter ; alsoetfniA 
xdjo Wamwortn Sp. Pilgr. ft tg Euery one hs«..s 
peace of bread and butter, syif Addison Specs. No, 303 
r 6 Eat a slice of Breed and butter, 1 


dMnkadufeaf 

t 5KISK SS2M=H£»& 

2 . Taken as a ' . 

of living; httsce attrib. in many 


ou t la eg 
butter. 
rPu* 


rW. H amilton Motdpk. (z 8&) Z. LfiByl 


Cefmku% tfcu letter It the profes s i onal er lucrative 

sekefien, Which we may translate, 'The Bread and Butter 
Sriee cse ' 7 i 5 Bg H.Twi OnLjh 14 . Rtdem f.vi sto Young 
mao, year bread and butter is eat for life. rip Loviu, 
Among my AfeSer. u (*873 \ ass Life lifted above the 
plane of bread-and-butter asaomatioas. 1884 Harped s Mar. 
2 je. 0 *A Industries were mil so plenty.. that men could 
affbrd . . to quarrel with their bread and butter. 1888 Oro- 
ternp. Rev. May 687 Journalists who frankly avow what is 
caUad tha breau-aod-Dutter theory of their craft, 

o. No breadaud batter 0/ mine * no matter affect- 
ing .my material interests, no business of mine. 

Vj&ftnMeger tfG. 1. 1, However, It is no bread and 

1 attrib . ; spec. Of or pertaining to the age when 
bread-and-butter is extensively consumed ; boyish, 
- - ■ * l-ohiiih. 

j oread -and- 

hread and butter pou- 

T. xlL (D.) A lady at any 

fata past tha wishy-washy bread-and-butter period of life, 
s88§ Pail Mall G. 13 May 4 Would feel that they wen 
tittered at as bread-and-butter Misses. 

Hence (with reference to sense 4) bread-aad- 
buttorhood, -butterlohneaa, breod-ond-but- 
tery a. 

1884 Ladt Matendie Oat Element ID. zxiv. 391, I 
think the ties of bread-and-mtteriwod ore stronger than 
any later ones after all. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LI 11 . lo They 
. .emerge. .into the fell and perfect imago of little, .gentle- 
men. and little ladies, without any of those intermediate 
conditions of laddbm, hobble-de-noyiim, or bread -and - 
bttUeriahnesa. 1899 G. Messoitm R. Feverel aiil <1885* 90 
His future bride is now pioafored and bread-aod-buuery. 
t88a Mbs. Riddell Straggle Jar Fame xxvi, You fen 
authoress] are rather bread-and-buttcry still. 


w osueuu-uuucT in cazcnaivciy 

giriUfe; up. (cf. quot. 1817 in 1) schools 
a sflag Beavm. fe Fl. Hum. Lieut, m. vL Ye 1 
butter rogues, do yc run from mf zflt7W. Irvin 
(z8s 4> zSo These little, beardless, hre 
udana t88t Tsotxont Barcksstsr T. 1 


L lit. A basket for bolding bread, or in which 
bread is handed round. 

139s Hvlokt, Bread basket, hamper, or hutch. 1780 
Wilson in Phil Irons. L XX. 457 A bread-basket was 
filled with snow. 1849 Cobden Speeches 66 To indemnify 
themselves by putting their hands into your bread-baskets. 

2 . slang. The stomach. 

1793 Foote EngUshm. Paris 1. (1763) 15 Mode the Soups- 
malgro rumble in his Bread-basket. 1763 C. Johnston 
Reverie I. 135 Hitting him a plump in the bread-basket. 
1803 Rmbted Pedest. Tour I. 46 Our landlady, who was 
standing . . with her mouth wide open, and her hands locked 
together .. resting ou her prominent breadbasket. 1890 
Kingsley Alt. Locks xxxiii. (£>.) * What do you think o' that 
now in a poHce ma n's bread-basket ?' 

Bread-oom vbre dk^n). 

L Com or groin for making bread. An expres- 
sion that comes down from a time when ' com * 
had a much wider sense than it now bean in 
England or America ; cf. peppercorn, and in OE. 
senepu earn mustard seed. 

1380 Lanou P. PL A vii. 38 A Busschd of Bred com ha 
brings)* ker-Iane. >)•• TrbviSa Barik. DeP. R. xv»l bdv. 
Many medle banes with bred come, to make k* bredbe 
tisa P. Holland Camden's 


Brit. 11. e«9 The 

inhabitants . .use in steed of bread-come, dried fish. 177a 
Lamohornb Plutarch (x 879^1. a sV« A great quantity of 
slfBM'CuuecM Act. 


bread-comwaa brought Into Room. 

1(1834) 1.477 Rye.. the 

zf§7 Eusa Acton Eng. B read-bk . iv. 


Brit.ngre (1834)!. 477 Rye. .the breed-corn ofGermany 


and Russia, xflflf Elisa Acton Eng. Bread-bk. iv. 53. 

2 . spec. i Com to be ground into bread-meal , not 
to be used for finer purposes * (N. Line. Gloss.), 
attrib . 1669 Boyle Centn. Hem Exp . n. (i68e) o€, I made 
Paste of B r e a d corn -meal, without Leaven. 
BrOA'd-crumb. a (Properly two words) 
A crumb of bread ; esp. fin pi.) bread crumbled 
down for dressing fried fish, boiled ham. etc. b. 
The crumb or soft part of bread, aa distinct from 
the crust. Hence Bre»‘d*eramby a. 

•769 Mss. Raftald Eng. Heusekpr. (1778) 35 Strew ovav 
them bread crumbs, z^z Carlyle Sort. Res. n. ii. To 
carry fbath my wpper (bread-crumb boiled In arilk), and aal 
it out of doors. 187a Geo. Euot Thee. Such iv. 85 He was 
..ac c ep t a bl e hi society as a pert of what we may call Its 
bfead-ccuaxb. 1881 Mias Braddon Asph. 19 Thin slices of 
carmine ham, with a bread-crumby edge. 

Brando, var. of Braid, Brbdr. 


(bre*d6d>, frd/.n. [f. Bread v. 4 * -id.] 

Treated or dressed with breed, bread-crumbs, etc. 

z6z6 Markham C em strey Farm v. xzL 581 Such . . my 
drinkaof brooded water, that is to say, water wherein ric 
bread bath beetle well beaten and laboured. 1707 Bradley 
Fan. Diet. L s.v. Galantine , A Pig may ako ba garnished 
with Itt Skin wuH brooded. >870 K. & &oDon Reumd the 
World uj Veal cutlets plain ana breaded. 

Breaded, vox. of Bredep, plaited. 

Bveaden (bredVr), a. (t Brrad eb. 4- -re J.] 
Mode er consistisg of bread. ^Breaden god: a 
polemical term for die consecrated host, 

t 89 F Fuucb Cemfitt. Sunders 6a6 They midt m well see 
him Jmrn hfe feroden Goda 1809 Sit EJBoby Let. Mr. 
T. M. 84 Your broaden doll Sn a shaaeKags head. 1604 T. 


idaiHAKEWIU. 




Xdoll Inthecon 

AAl^^dfeMohltlM 


Imd-frflit (brrd-frtft). ft Bread sb: 4 
Pruit.J The feriooeeoua fruit or a tree ; esp. that 
furnished by Artocarpms incisa of the Sooth Sea 
Islands, etc., of tbe eixe of n melon, end having 
a whitish pulp of the consistency of new bread. 
Also short for * Bread-fruit tree *. 

•697 Dampish Vey. (1799) 1. 996 Thu Bread-fruit feu we 
call it) grows on n large Tieu as big and high eaour burnt 
. .it is as big as a Penny-loaf, when Wheat & at 
"■ ‘ 1 . 1748 Anson Vey. m. iL <ed. 4) 4(7 
by die Indians Riaia, but by us the 
Cook Vey. (1790) V. 16*3 Covered 


five shillings the Bushel. 
A kind ofnuit. , 


pread-Fruit. 1770-84 Cook Vey. (1790) V. 1603 Covered 
with cocos-palnu and bread-fruit trees. 9A4ftDaawtK Vey. 
Hat. xviil (1839) 409 The bread-fruit conapkiious from 
iu large, glossy and deeply digitated leaves. z866 Treat. 
Rot. 1 . 96A The bread-fruit, .is prepared by baking it ftp an 
oven heated by hot stones. 

f BrftA'diMML Obs. rare [f. BREAD! ¥ 
-KRasJ The quality or feet of being bread. 

z6a40ATAKse 7 rancubst. r8e Calvin, Beia and many more 
. .who. . masks with groat wordes the naked broadineMe of 
their Proteetanticall Sacrament. 

t BrfrA diBh, a. Obs. rare- 9 , [f. BaftAD sb. ¥ 
•isa 1 .] Of the nature of bread. Hence Brua dieh- 


*688 Bf. Oxford Reasons fir A brer. Tut. ae They could 
not onely sefmrste the Matter and form, and Accidents of 
the Bread from one another, but the malty or Brosdbh- 
new it self from than aU. 

BvoadlftBB ibre dlbi), a. [f. ot prac. + -Lsee.] 
Without bread : without food. 

1377 Lanol. P. Pi. B. xiv. t6o Beggeres sboute Midsomer 
bred lees feei soupe. Z733 P. Whitbread State Dunces <R ) 
Plump peers, and brcsdleu bards alike are dulL list 
Tail’s Mar. XIV. 791 Tbe terrible sufferings of a thousand 
breadless families. Z864 Atkenanm 777/1 They who. half- 
fed, feed the breadless. .These are Charhy*s duetptes. 
Hence Brea*dloaaneaa. 

i860 Mss. P. Byrne Undtecurr. Overt II. 03 The c 

t then is thus classified ; first mendrosney, or the 
‘ secondly vagrancy, or the sum cf 

nonce-wd. Daily breadlines * ; 


of poverty then 
state of 'bread! 


Ding or partaking of ‘doily broad 
l Syhnds L. xxxtx. (D.) Because of any 


Breadlinf 
fellowship In 

1883 Mas. Gaskell 

fellowship or daily breadliness between us two. 

BveadMM (bredn^s). (f. Bread + -waao.] 
In discussions on Tronsubstontiation : The quality 
of being bread, bread-quality, ' breadlness '. 

1866 Chunk Times s8 Apr., The idea that there is no sub- 
stance, that Is to say, no broadness of the Bread remaining. 
1867 Pearson Earn * Mid. Ages Eng. 1 . 6x3 He asserted 
that the individuality of the bread (Its broadness) was un- 
changed for the individuality of Christ (his humano-divinityl 

Bread-atltoh* var. oi breUe-stiUh ; sec Bride 
1*84. 

Braad-stiiff (bre dfitofl [t Bread 4 Stovf .1 
Material for bread ; grain, flour : now usually in pL 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) HI. 909 France receives 
favorably our bread stuff, rice, wood, etc. 1849 Disraeli 
Sybil UB63) s8s 'Take my breadstuffs and I'll gjvu yon m 
cheque at sight on the Pennsylvanian Bank.* 1847 Ln. G. 
Bentincr in Croksr Papers 11884) IIL oxv. ms Loaded 
with 1800 tons of breadstuffs. 

Breadth (bred))). Also6 brudethCu, brudthu, 
broth, 6-7 brudth, 7 breodthu. [A late fonna- 
tion on the earlier breads. Bride, by analogy with 
leng-ih , streng-th, etc. : see -TH.] 

1 . Measure or distance from side to sido of ft 
surface ; width, extent across. Also fig. 

sflag Act 14 * 15 Hen. VII i, vi, One other way . . of as 
greata hugeness in brodnth or lnigar than the said olds 
way. 137s BiLunosunr Euclid l def. 9 A line is length 
without breadth. 1399 Smaks. Much Adov. L si Measure 
his woe the length tod brodth of mine. s6fl| Holcsoft 
Procopius UL 41 A rock stretching far in brodth. iron 
Richabdbom Pamela HI. 118 Let the World go as it wUl, 
we shall have our Length and our Breadth at last. >870 F. 
Wilson Ck. Linditf. 79 Tha breadth, across the transepts. 
Is m feet. 

D. To a haiVt breadth : with minute exactness 
of measure, to a nicety. Cf. H air-rriadth. 

iflgS Shake. Merry IV. iv. VL 4, I prafesse requkall feo a 
hauua hredth. 1700 Steels Taller No. 36 F a Lady An- 
tumn knows to on HaiFa Breadth where her Place is in all 
AuambUas and Con venations. 

2 . A piece (of cloth, etc.) of the full breadth, 
without reference to its length ; a width. 

zgfli Inv. in Scott Keuihe. Notes, A fryre qnilte of crymspn 
•sttin vj breadth*. *673 Glow Aunt. Reels Iv. | TO. 73 The 
several PUtes or Brodthe of a Floor-Mat 1743 R. *ax- 
well Set. Trams. 398 (Jam.) Tha number of J*t»cri 
of thnodi in the breadth of the said doth. *874 Can. Ros- 
setti Sp. Likenesses 90 These breadths mutt be run to- 
■ether, throe end three. 

lb^Anextent ot area as measured by Its breadth : 
the length not being expressly considered. 

160s Holland Plinyl. 119 Cause it to IntsrgUltuelfeinto 
a brodth on tbe left hand as fiv as to th* riuev Cyrus ^8sg 
fan. 6/1 Large broqfeha of fends, .aro left um 
Realm eg June 4 Only a given broadth can 
Euot Dan. 


sown. 1R64 ReeJmm June 4 Onlya given br 

•8. Extent, distance in general, length. 

1 IV. IL 99 That blood wM 


vtofl Shark 9 Mbs 1v.tt.99 That blood wLkii sard tha 
bt 39 L of all tlrnlfe, Throufoot ef to doth hold. s8as T 
Alts WetlnulL* If there bee brodth enough la tha woikL 
t wm hold a long distance. 1608 - Pen iv. L 37 He wUl 
MHlta of Ms groat vofUgUi 


uMAiy rnw 
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4 . fig. Largeness (of mind, sentiment* or view), 
liberality, catholicity; also, wide or brood display 
of a quality. 

1847 Gaora Greece (1869) 111 . xxviil. 45 Breadth of com- 
mon Mntiiuttnt and synroathy between Greek and Greek. 
ii$a Tbkvelyan Life Macaulay (1876) 1 . vi. 391 The press 
found occasion to attack Macaulay with a breadth and fero- 
city of calumny. 1878 Mobley Condorcet 75 Turgot ehowi 
a breadth and accuracy of vision. 

6. Art. A broad effect : see quote. 

1988 Six J. Reynolds Disc. (1878) 84 A greater .breadth 
and uniformity of colour, c s8xi Fubem Lect. Arty. (1848) 
485 Breadth, or that quality of execution which makes a 
whole so predominate over the ports as to excite the idea 
of uninterrupted unity amid the greatest variety, .is a ju- 
dicious display of fulness, not a substitute of vacuity. x8g7 
kusiciN Bum. Drawing 31 1 Good composers are always 
associating their colours in great groups . . and securing . . 
what they call ‘breadth’, that is to saya large gathering of 
each kind of thing into one place; light being gathered to 
light, darkness to darkness, and colour to colour. i8B« 
Athenmum 30 May 700/3 Simplicity, harmony, and breadth 
combine in these pictures with a restfulness which is truly 
admirable. 

6. Comb. ( Maul.), as breadth-line, 4 8 curved 
line of the ship lengthwise, intersecting the timbers 
at their respective broadest parts' (Weale); 
breadth-riders sb. pi., • timbers placed nearly in 
the broadest part of the ship ... so as to strengthen 
two or more timbers ' (Aam. Smyth). 
Brcidthin (bredjwn), v. [f. prec. : after 
lengthen ] intr. To increase in breadth; to 
broaden, widen. 

■lop W. Taylob in Robberds Mem. II. 078 The inroads of 
mediocrity are ever breadthening. 1884 A. Forbes in ting. 
lUustr. Mag. Apr. 433/3 As 1 painted, the picture breadth- 
ened on the canvas. 

Braadthl888 (bred)>l6s), a. [f. as prec. + 
-LEStt.l Without breadth. 

siga H. Moss Song of Soul n. 11. il vi, The terra of lati- 
tude is breadlhlesse line. 1844 Sia W. Hamilton in 
Stewart’s Whs. Advt. 9 note. The realising, not only to 
imagination but to sight, of bread thless lines. 

Breadthways, -wise (bre*dj»wr *, -waiz), 
adv. [see -ways, -wihb.] In direction of the 
breadth! 

1677 Moxom Meek. Exert. (1703^ aio Roof Tiles . . made 
Circular breadthways like a half Cylinder. 1738 Elabora- 
toey 33 A course of bricks laid breadthways 1884 H. 
Spences I llust. Progr. 161 Each finger-breadth was. .equal 
to four grains of barley placed breadthwise. 18M Reader 
797 Some crossing it lengthways and some breadthways. 
Brsad-trss (bre'dtri ). [f. Bread + Trie.] A 
name sometimes given to the Bread-fruit tree ; also 
to several other trees of which the produce is used 
as food, as Gardenia edulis , Encephalartos coffer. 

1786 tr. S foreman's Voy. 1 . 346 On a height . . grew the 
bread-tree (brood-boom) of the Hottentots. iSsg Byron 
Island u. xl. The bread-tree . . yields The unreap’a harvest 
of unfurrow'd fields. >834 Prinulk Afr. Sh. vL 004 The 
Hottentot bread-tree, a species of palm. 
BrtidHWlimsr (bred,winw). 

1 . One who supports himself and those dependent 
upon him by his earnings. 

>8ei Galt Ann. Parisk 16a (Jam.) What war Is when it 
comes into our hearths, and among the bread-winners. 
1883 Miss Mulocii Mistr. 4 Maid xi. xaa Many a young 
fellow of his age was the stay and bread-winner or some 
widowed mother or suiter. 1880 A. Huth Buckle 1 . ill. 198 
The age at which the bread-winners marry. 

2 . The tool, art, or craft with which any one 
earns his living. 

1818 Scott Br. Lamm. II. 955 (Jam.) 1 1 'se gang hame, — 
and then get my bread-winner* [a fiddle). i8ai Galt Ann. 
Par. 174 (Jam.) An aged woman, who has but the distaff for 
her bread-winner. 11870 Lowell Among mg Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 190 That art which was . . the bread-winner alike for 
soul and body. 

So Brea'd- winning vbl. sb. and pfil. a. 

1879 Helm Anim. 4 Mast. vL 14a Of course, it has no- 
thing to do with bread-winning: pursuits. 1879 M. Pat- 
tison Milton 11 His aim Is far above breadwinning. 1870 
Geo. Eliot The*. Sack xvi. 990 The sort of public spirit 
that scamps its bread-winning work, 
t Brm*dwort. Obs. ran. [f. bread, Bbede, 
plait, intertwining + Wobt .1 The Knot-grass. 

nh Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) n, Polygon** . . the 
herb knotgrass, or bread wort. 

t Br«a*dy, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -T 1 .] Cha- 
racterised by, or of the nature of, bread ; breaden. 

iMs Br. Hoorn Serm. on Jonas v. Wks. 597 Honorius 
thathlrd. Bishop of Rome, co mm a n d e d this new bready god 
to be honoured, anno seed. 1804 Gataker Tremsubst. 89 
They endeavour with Epithets and wordes to cover the 
hready nakednesse thereof. 1831 W. Ames Agst. Cerem. il 
590 Tha. .Masse-god la made, .or a hready substance. 
Bvtak(brFik), v. Pa. t broke (brff«k). Pa. pple. 
broken (brff«’k'n), broke. Forma : 1 breoan 


T Arvauwurt. tw, wi 
plait, intertwining + Wobt .1 
nh Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Mo 
herb knotgrass, or bread wort. 


* 0 *th. brak, 4 breo, a- brack) ; sing, and pi. 4-6 
(t+9arek.) breko, 6 - broke, (0 brooke, 7 break). 
fijLpple. z brooen, a-3 Ibroken, 3- broken# (3-3 
fcpokun, -yn, 4-5 7- broke), 4- broke, (7 brook, 
woke, 8 Sc. breeken). 

|pE. brecan {brief, pa. t. brmc, brmcon , pa. 
file, brocen ), corresp. to OFris. breka, OS. brtkan, 
tllDn., Du. breken), OHG. brekhon (MHG., 
spod.G. b reckon ', Goth, brikan (pa. t. brak , brt- 
kum, pple. brukans) OTeut. stem brek-, corresp. 
Xoh.frag- {frang-o,fregi,frac-tum\ Aryan *bhreg-. 
The original short vowels of the present stem and 
pa. pple were lengthened in ME., though brcck, 
brick , and brocken are still retained dulectally. 
The normal pa. t. brak , brack ( « OE. brmc, Ormin’s 
brace ) , remains in the north ; the normal plural in 
ME. was broken , breekey t, which would have be- 
come breaks in 16th c. ; but by the operation of 
levelling, we find also a ME. sing, brek, break, and a 
(north.) pi. brak, brack ; a pi. broken occurs in 
Layamon, and in late ME. brake became the regu- 
lar form both in sing, and pi., which, being retained 
in the Bible of 1611, is still familiar as an archaic 
form. But early in the 16th c., if not before, brake 
began to be displaced by the modern broke, formed 
after the pa. pple. Of the pa. pple., broken is still 
the regular form, but from the end of the 14th c. 
this was often shortened to broke, which was ex- 
ceedingly common in prose and speech during the 
!7'i8tn c., and is still recognizea in verse ] 

(Many of the uses of this verb are so contextual, that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find places for them in a 

g eneral scheme of Its signification : when not found here, 
icy may be sought under other words of the phrase.) 

I. To sever into distinct parts by sudden appli- 
cation of force, to part by violence. Often with 
an adjunct indicating result, as in to break asunder, 
in pieces , small. See also Break up. 

1. Irons, generally. 

a 1000 Psalm ii. 9 (Spclm.) Swa swa fast tigelen Su bricst 
hi c 1175 Land*. Horn. 79 Me brekefi nute for to hab- 
bene bene cumel. a 1300 Cursor M. 6543 fee tables bat in 
hand he bare. To pees he bum brak right par. 1308 Tke- 
visa Bartk. De P. R. v. xx. * * 


right par. 139I Tkk- 
visa Bartk . De P. R. v. xx. (1405; 195 The thynge that is 
kytte and broke bi the foreteeth, c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 49 


Brakyn a-sunder cordys and ropis. 1580 W arner A lb. Eng. 
v. xxviL 137 Spurres hewen off the heeles, and Swords 
broke ouer head. x 6 oi Br. Barlow Serm. Ponies Crosse 


hounds breaking up a fox. 

1 0. To comb (wool) roughly, being the first 
process in carding. Obs. or arch. 

iSxx-xa Act 3 Hen. VIII, vt I s Every Clothier . . which 
shall, .delyver to sny persona any Wolle to brake, kembe, 
card®, or spynne. 1314 Act 6 Hen. VIII, lx. I s The 
Breaker or Kamber to deliver again, .tha same Wooil so 
broken and kembed. 

+d. To wreck (a ship), Obs. 

1380 Wyclif x Kings xxiL 48 The! ben broken la Astongo- 
ber [sfiti Bible Tha shippes wttre braksfi at Exlon Geberj. 
x $38 Stewaxt Cron. Scot. II. 399 M he schip . . wes brokin 
on ane sand. 1847-64 Pkilos. (Palfr.) xL 

167 When the ship is broken, (they) may swim and escape, 
afixt Bible Jonah L 4 The ship was like to be broken. 

a. To destroy the completeness of; to take 
awav a part from ; to divide, part (a set of things). 
To break with : to divide and share with. CL To 
break bulk , 43. 


(Nortkumb. brioan), 1-5 broken, 3-6 broke, 
0-7 breake, 6- break ; (also 8-3 breoken, 3 -a 
breo, 4 brek, 4-3 breek, 5 brakyn, byrkyn, 6 
Sc. brek, brelk, 7 breeok). Pa. t . sing. 1-3 
brao, 3-4 breo, ( Orm . braoo), 3-5 ( 8 c 6 Sc.) brak, 
4- (Sc-) brack; alio a-3 breo, 3 breeo, 4 brek, 
breek, 4-5 brook, broke, 6 brooke, 4-8 brake ; 
pl. z brmoon, (a breeken, breoken), a-4 broken, 
3-4 broke, 4 breoken; also 3-5 broken, (a-g 


bar [x6xi Bislb Tha shippes s 
1838 Stewaxt Cron. Scot. II. 


on ana sand. 1847-64 Pkilos. (Palfr.) 

167 Whan tha ship is broken. [they] may swim and eacaj 
afiit Bislb Jonah L 4 Tha ship was like to be broken. 


broken them, list Jamieson Scot. IHct n To Break t 
Bottle : to open a fall bottle ; especially when It b meant 
only to take out part of lie contents, xlas Clam Viil. 
Mmstr. I. 67 My last-earn'd sixpeace will I break with 
thee. Mod. The shopkeeper would not break the set 
f t To dissolve (parliament), disband (a regi- 


ment). Obs . ; cf. Break uf.sjb d. 

x68g Land. Gan. No. 1997/9 The Regiments he brought 
into the Emperors Service are broken, syig Bubnet (hen 
Time II. aoa The Earl of Danby*s proMCUtion waa the 
point on which the parliament wee broken. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. to6 Lord Robert Sutton’s regiment . . having re- 


Mag. IV. to6 Lord Robert Sutton’s regiment . . having re- 
fined to be broke. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hitt. v. xl. 991 
The Grand Seignior can neither touch the public treasure, 
[nor] break the Januaries. 

+ g. intr. (for refi.) Obs. 

s6ox Shako. Aits Well iv. iv. xx The Army breaking. My 
husband hies him home. 

h. In Music : To break a Chord, a Non, q.v. 

8. In phrases: To break bread : see Bbbad, a c. 
To break a lance with : to enter the lists against, 
enter into competition with. To break blows, words 
with : to exchange blows, words with, f To brook 
a straw with : to fall out with (humorous). 

£ BlickL Horn. 37 Brec )rinne hlaf poaifendum manmim. 
Grrbne Menajk. Arb.) 85 Breaking n few quarter 
a with such countrey glances ns they coulde. xfipo 
Shahs. Com. Err. 111. i. 73 A man may breaks a word with 


Shako. Com. Err. 111. L 75 A man may 
you sir, and words are hut winds, xgfs — 1 Hen. VI, in, 
u. 31 Breaks a Launce, and runne a-Tilt at Death, sfiag 
Flosio Montaigne 111. vlii. (1638)330 , 1 shall breaks a straw 
or fall at ods with him that keepes himselfe so aloft. 186a 
Thornbury Tumor 1 . 063 In xfloo Turner entered classical 
ground to break a lance with Claude. 

4 . trans. and intr. To bunt. Of an abscess or 
boil : To bunt the surface, so that the contents 
escape. Sometimes also of a vein, blood-vessel, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vil xxi. (1495' 339 Yf the 
postume of the eere be broke it is knowe by rennynge of 
quytter. «w Elyot Cast. Heltk (154X) 38 A boyle or im- 


XS 33 Elyot Cast. Helth 


A (1541)38 1 
. xsS7 Not 


17 A threefold rope is not easily broken. 169s Proc. Pari. 
No. 136. 3130 His Coach was broke to peeces. 1653 Walton 
Angler xei He should not have broke my line by running 
to tne Rods end. 1700 Hlackmore Job 70 All my member* 
were in pieces broke. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 333 F 3 A 
natural Inclination to break Windows. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. o6x He [the fish] will certainly break you, 
as we term it (that is, snap your line) and make hi* escape. 
1814 Scott Ld. Isles vi. xvi, I've broke my trusty battle-axe. 
D. intr. for refi. 

rxxyg Lamb. Horn. 83 pet ales ne brekefi. fixes Halt 
Meia. 15 pat hit ne broke ne beie. a 1390 CursorM. 4389 
He drou, sco held. tassel brak. c 1400 Maundev. il. xi 
Thei broken for dryenesse, whan Men meven hem. igao 
Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 47 Anone it breketh, and so 
shedeth the wyne. xfiox Shakb. Twel. N . 1. v. 94 If both 
[points] breake, your gaskins fall. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. 
1 17. 317 The glacier was evidently breaking beneath our feet. 

2 . In various spec, uses, as 
f a. To rend or tear (cloth, paper). Still in 
s. w. dial. (See also Bboken.) 

a xooo Beowulf *5x1 Sae deor monlg hilde tuxum here 
syrean brae. 138a Wvcur John xxl xx The nett . . ful of 
grate fischis. .the nett is not brdkun. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 37 There had you seen many a gowne tome 
and broken. 1316 T. Allen in Lodge Illnst . Brit. Hist . 
(1838) I. 93 After the sight thereof, your Lordship should 
break or burn it [the letter]. 1337 Order of Hospitalls 
Gij, Mending of such [sheets, etc J as shalbe broken from 
time to time. 

b. To cut up (a deer) ; to tear in pieces (a fox), 
also with up ; to carve (a fowl), also with out, up 
| (obs.). 

c 1300 Sir Tristr. 459 Bestes pal brtc And bare. tgszBh. 
Keruvnge in Babies Bk. (1868) 967 Brake that egryt. Ibid. 
977 Take the capon by tha legges. . & brake hym out. 1388 
| Shake. L. L. L. iv. I 58 Boyot, you can came, Breake vp 
this Capon. x8xo Scott Lady ef L. iv. v, Raven, .watching 
while the deer is broke. 1873 Auckland Log-bk. 155 Like 


Diall. Pr. (158a 1459 b, They brake the vaines of their hands 
and feete, and offered the bloud thereof. 1376 Lambardk 
Peramb. Kent <x8a6> 408 As the evill humor . . (gathered to 
a boyle, or head) will easily breake. 139a Shako. Ven. 4 
Ad. 460 'The berry breaks before it staincth. 160a — 
Ham. iv. iv. 98 This is the imposthume of much wealth and 
peace. That inward breaks. 163a Culfepprr Eng. Physic. 
17 Laid warm on a Boil [it] will ripen and break it. xvsx 
Loud. Gees. No. 4894/9 Most of tneir Bombs break before 
they fall. iSoa R. Reece Med. Guide (1850) 306 Boils., 
after they break . . require only to be kept clean. 

5 . Said in reference to the rupture of a surface : 
a. To part or lay open the surface of (anything), as 
of land (by ploughing, etc.). Also To break up, 
56 f : and see To break ground, 44. 

X499 Prom/ . Parv. 49 Broken daddis. oeco. tgafi Pilgr. 
Per f. (W. de W. X53X) 93 Our soyle or lande is our hertes, 
wrnche we . . broke with the plough of abstynence. 1339 
Huloet, Break land with a plough, obfrtngo. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Eclog. viii. 97 Verse breaks the Ground, and 
penetrates the Brake. 18x3 Byron Giaour i, No breath of 
air to break the wave. 1847 Longf. Ev. 1. it 1x4 The merry 
lads, .breaking the glebe round about. 

b. To crack or rupture (the skin); to graze, bruise, 
wound, as in phrase To break otte's head. To break 
Prisciaris head : to violate the rules of grammar. 

c 1303 Jud. Iscariot 50 in E. E.P. (v86a) xo8 Children, .he 
wolde smyte, And broke here armes and here heued. 1x489 
Caxton Sonnes qf Aymon x. 956 Atte the fallyng that he 
made, he brake alle his browes. xgoo Shako. Com. Err. 
11. i. 78 Backs slaue, or I will breake thy pate a-crosae. 
139a - Rom. 4 Jul, t. iii. 38 Euen the day before she broke 
her brow. 17x1 Buooell Sped. No. 161 p 3 A Ring of 
Cudgel-Players . . breaking one another’s Heads. 1789 R. 
Cumberland Observer No. 99 ft 6 Observe how this, .orator 
breaks poor Prisdan’s head far the good of his country. 
X883 Daily TeL xo July 5/4 Does Shakespeare never break 
Pmcian’s head! 

6. intr . To crack without complete separation. 
Formerly said of a bell ; hence possibly, from the 
similarity of the sound emitted, of a boy's voice 
on reaching the age of puberty. 

1488 Bk. St. A Ibans D iij. That thay [the bells on a hawk's 


of Captain Cooke s boys, whose voices are broke ; and are 
gone from the Chapel. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mm. lx. 
179 Lads, when their Voices did Break, or Alter. 188s 
in Grove Diet. Mm. 1 . 703/9 His voice began to break. 

IL With regard chiefly to the state or condi- 
tion produced : to break so as to disable, destroy 
cohesion, solidity, or firmness, crash, shatter: 

7 . trans. To crash, shatter (e.g. a bone). To 
break the leg or arm : i.e. the bones of the limb. 

a xooo Ags. Got/. John xlx. 30 [Hi] brmcon sweet fast 
sceancan fee mid him ahangen wets, a 1300 Cursor M. 
01x49 A wkke 4 iuu .. him fame his ham panno. 1380 
Wyclif Ex. lx. 09 Echo treo of tha cuntroo it ftho hail] 
brake togidsre. c 1480 Towneiey Myst. 14a, I shuld with 
this steyus brand Byrkyn alia fils bonys. ms Hakluyt 
Voy. II. ft. 311 [19] The elephant .. with the poise of Ms 
body braaksth him. <789 tr. Dnhasnots Hush. 1. xv. (176s) 
100 Whan the distemperd grain is broke. s8|6 Maskyat 
Mid sk Bay xxxW, Break my fag I— break my bava, you 

b. To break on the wheel : to bind a criminal 
to a wheel, or similar frame, and break his limbs, 
or beat him to death 5 so f To break on the tor • 
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AWi town to the torture* dislocate on the rack, 
etc. To break oafs back or nick \ to dlsioeatothe 
booct of the heck or neck ; alio Jig. to ore* 
power, render nugatory, crush. 7 > break the neck 
ofajmmey, a pied if business, etc. : to get through 
the most serious pert of it 7b break the back of 
a ship : to break the keel and keeleon, dislocate 
the framework of the centre, so that the two ends 
tend to fell apart 

avgm Cssrsor M. anoa Oner hqgh to lepehb hub to brek. 
c tew Gasmiy* 1712 , 1 ne hadde Sr ok* hit nekke, tho I hit 
neat beak, igra Fwtom GniccistrsL vu. (tsoo) ado To 
l«ak the necke of the wfckod purpotts and^ots the 
Flench. *986 Wawu Alb. Eng* n. x. 47 Her good-man 
..kindly bad her breake her necke, olde jade. mAGhshe. 
wav Tacitnd Ann* XL viL (xjSes) 14b Being broken on the 
torture, he oonfetted nothing, sdio Shamil Temp. 111. U. 06, 

1 had rather craeke my sinewes, breeke my backe, Then you 
should each dithonor rndergoe. 1694 MabSinoes Very Worn. 
v. iv, Rack him Ant, and after break him Upon the wheel, 
dft Lumiu. Brief Rel. (1857) It 147 A Dutch man of 
war. .van upon the tends and broke her back, im Pont 
PfoL St* 908 Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? iSfa 
Timms 04 Doc., The. .delusion that * single campaign would 
•break the neck of the rebellion'. 18ft Morley Diderot 
1 . tox A country where youths wen broken 00 the wheel 
fur levity In face of an ecclesiastical procession. 

o. 7b break the heart : to kill, crush, or over- 
whelm with sorrow. Also intr. (for red.) 

rt«K Chavckb Knit. 7*. 96 Hym thoughts pat his herte 
wolae brake, ign Dsayton Eclog. x. 93 Thou with thine 
Age, my Heart with sorrow broke. x6m Shams. Macb. iv. 
iu. eio fhe griefk that do s not speake, Whispers the o're- 
fraught heart, and bids It breake. 17x9 Addison Cato in. 
iiL 31 Thy disdain Has broke my heart. xSja Tennyson 
cBnone 31 My heart is breakingand my eyes are dim. iM 
Macaulay Hist . Eng* II. 953 The great calamity which., 
had almost broken his heart. « 

+ 8 . To dissolve (anything hard or coherent). I 
xg79 Lamoham Gant* Health (1633) 8x The herbe boyled 
or drunke raw with Wine breaketh the stone, a 1848 Diosy 
Closet Open, (16771 87 Set them [honey and water] over so 
gentle a fire as you might endure to break it in the water 
with your hand. 

b. intr. To dissolve, relax. As said of a frost 
there may be some admixture of the notion of a 
break of continuity ( branch V). 

xgjo Palscr. 754/a It thaweth, as the weather dot he, 
whan the frost breaketh. 1570-67 HoukinkuM. Chron* 


whan thefrost breaketh. 1570-67 R _ _ _ . 

(1806) I. 373 The frost breaks and the snow* melted, xfiov 
Tomkll Four-/, Beasts 991 His Cough breaketh more and 
more. x68x Drydrn A As* # A chit, 087 Or if they shou'd. 
their Interest soon would break. 1767 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 444 On the next day . . the frost broke. 

9. tram. To demolish, smash, destroy, ruin ; to 
defeat, foil, frustrate (things material or imma- 
terial). 

a 1900 Cursor AT. 190x8 Thorn envio and wreth and tene 


[He] brack )w lackes al bi-dene, 19x3 Moke Edw. V( 1641) 
n Each laboureth to breake that the other maker h. tra 
COVKBDALE Ps. Ixxxvlii [ixj. xo Thou breakest the proude, 
like one that is wounded. 1678 N. Wanlby Wonders v. L 
6 103. 468/a Ferdinand the third, .broke the Great power of 
the Swedes. 17x9 Da Foe Crusoe xiv, The number of them 
broke all mymeasures. 187s Fbekmam Norm * Coaq, (1876) 
IV. xvii. 47 Their moral force was utterly broken. 

10. tram. To shiver or dash in pieces a wave, 
billow, or moving mass of water, as a rock or 
other obstacle does ; also intr. said of waves, etc. 
when they dash against an obstacle, or topple over 
and become surf or * broken water ' In the shallows. 
(But in the * breaking * of waves, the sea, etc., 
various other senses are often combined : see the 
qoot*.) _ . _ 


in. 4^ About him, and above, the BUfows broke. 4x744 Pors 
(J.)That tumult in the Icarian sea, dashing and breaking 
among its crowd of islands, sjeg Southey if A rc viiL 

306 Some huge promontory whose broad base Breaks the 
rough wave: tne shiver'd surge rolls back. 184a Tennyson, 
Break, break, break On thy cold gray stones O Sea 1 i860 
Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 059 In heavy., weather Point Pinos 
breaks the swell. 


11. To ruin financially, make bankrupt (a person 
or bank). To break the bank : formerly alio in 
the sense * to become bankrupt’. 

{To break the bank, in Gambling means to dear out the 
amount of money which the proprietor of the gaming table 
has before him s see Bane if, 1 4.) _ „ „ 

a8in-sg Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. six. vfi. The holiest 
man maybe deep In arrearages, esid break the bank. 1844-7 
R Stavvlton fsevenal ixjUmt expence in paper breaks 
you all *1874 CiAatMDOM Mitt , . Bob. (1703) Xi. vil ap 
The nec es sities oftha Army still p ras ssd ns . . to break the 
Merchants here. imTati Warmer's Wtlc* x. 7 Britain's 
Gen'ral came.. ana brake the Bank of Fame. >890 
Thackxbav Pendennis lvL (1884) 348 He had seen his friend 
•.break the bank three nights running at Paris. 

b. intr. (for nit.) To become bankrupt, to 
■fail* (commercially)* Now lead usual. 

iHm§ Bmamb. Merck. f» ns. L xao Hee raniTHTt choose but 
hS&h. Qur mejohanta bera 

a do ■*** SffiB 

show the world that honesty to the Seat pottcy. aMEm* 
■oh Am jMv, 89 In trade, the Bd^^maa believes 


Cltoeox Pregr. # Par. v. L (x88t) «jo A bank breaks,. and 
on wrary aide workman are discharged. 

13. tram. To crush the strength of, wear out, 
exhaust to weary, impair, in health or strength. 

148] Canton Gold. Leg. onus He was broken with the 
beta oftha aonno and wyth labour, xgftt Babimotoh Com* 
maetdm, Ep. Ded., Your servants, that breake both hodie 
and braines in your aflaires. 1888 Pern Diosy (1679) VI. 
78 Whom 1 have not seen since he was alike. .he is mightily 
broke, sytg Burnet Own Time 11. 340 Lord Es sex told 
EM he was much broken in his thoughts, 17*9 Popb Odyss. 
xii. 143 O worn by toils, oh broke in fight. % Ruaain 
Pol. Ken. Art 16 None had been broken by toil. 

tb. So To break one's brain, mind, wind (cf. 
Bbokbn-wimdid). Obs. 

ct 940 Ham pole Prose Treat. 37 He sail mows brake 
his heuede and bis body and he sail neuer be he none. 
SSSO Palsob. 464/1, 1 breake my brayne to do hym good. 
SI47 Booanx Brev, Health 1 391 Breaking a mans tnynde 
about many mattam the which he can nat comprehends. , 
ss§8 Shahs, x Hen. IV, 11. IL 13 If 1 trauel but fours foot 
. . further a foots 1 shall breake my winde. 1997 Mosley 
Introd. Mm. 77, 1 shall neuer leaue breaking my braines 
til I finds U. S847 Ward Simp. Cobier as It would breeke 
his [the Devil's] wind and wits to attend such a Province. | 
1890 W.Walkbb Idiom. Angle-Lot. 70 He breakes his 
brains with studying 

o. intr. To fofl in health, decay, give way. See 
also To break np, 56 1. 

1713 Swift Cadmus# V. Wk a. 1755 III. 11. i« I'm sorry 
Mopsa breaks so fast. 1804 G. Ross Diaries (x86o) II. 194 
The Archbishop, .is breaking fast. 1878 Tbevelyan Life # 
Lett. Macaulay II. vii. a Hu health was breaking fiuL 
18. To crush in spirit or temper ; to discourage ; 
to overcome, prevail upon (obs.). 

(15x3 Douglas Musis viii.vii. 33 Aurora wyth hyr terlsso 
the brek, For tyl enarme hir child.] 181S Bolton Florets 
11. xviL 144 Cato . . brake the hearts of the Celtiberians . . by 
certains encounters. 1887 Milton P, L . v. 887 That Golden 
Scepter Is now an Iron Rod to bruise and breake Thy dis- 
obedience. a 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704! HI. xv. 458 
By breaking their Fortunes and Estates, he had not at all 
broken their Spirits. 1750 Hiime Ess. # Treat. (1777) 1. 19a 
A person . .cahuy broken by affliction. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng* IV. 96 The slaughter of Aghrim him broken the spirit 
of the army. 

14. To reduce to obedience or discipline, tame, 
train (horses or other animals, also human beings) ; 
to subject or habituate to. Nowalso To break in, K7x. 

1474 Caxton Ckesse 3s His hors wel broken. 1519 Hor* 
man Vnlg. 854 It is better to brake a mannys owne people 
in warr than to hyre straungers. 154a Udall Erasm. 
Apopk. 80 a, The same childran he broke and taught how to 
awayte on their parentea. 1996 Shams. Tam. Shr. 11. L 148 
Why then thou const not break her tp the Lute? s6eg 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xliL f 7 (1873) 156 Cicero himself 
being broken unto it by great experience. >668 Pxrrs 
Diary 14 Dec., About breaking of my horses to the coach. 
16B8 R. Holmr Armoury il 140/s To Break or Back a Colt 
is the first riding of him. X760 Golucm. Vic* W. x, They 
had never been broken to the rein. 1804 Miss Mrrroao 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 113 Whose dog hath he broken t 
b. To break from. Cf. also break of, 33 b. 
iSie Pause. 464/a, I breake a yonge beest from his wylde 
conaysdons. 

HI. To violate. 

16. To violate, do violence to; to fail to ob- 
serve or keep; to transgress. (The opposite of 
to keep saend or intact.) Said esp. in reference to 
a. a law, commandment, rale, requirement ; 
a thing sanctified by law or ordinance, as the 
Sabbath, the Icing's peace, a sanctuary, t To 
break time (in Music) ; to fail to keep time. 

a xoao Csedmon's Daniel 999 (Gr.) Yldra usse. .Sin bibodu 
brmcon. 1043 Chart. Canute in Cod. Dipl IV. 94 Gif mnig 
Is Smt gewilnaS to broken n«. ,8as ure geCaBStnunae. c lira 
Lamb. Horn. 79 He. .brec criates heste. c xeeo Trin. Ceil 
Horn. 179 pat. brecS grift par he hit healde aholde. 01900 
Cursor M. 1109s Hu tesua brickee vr halidai Ibid. 13808 
pou carl, qui brakes pou vr lau? ^1375 Wycur Serm* 5el. 
Wks, II. 93 He brae pe Sabot. 1377 Lanol. P. PL B. n. 
So Unboxome and bolde to brake he ten heates. xgt 
Sfkrsks VirgiTs Gnat Ux, Cruell Orpheus . . Seeking to 
lrisae her. brok'st the gods decree. 1993 Shams. Rich. II, 
v. v. 43 Keepe time : How sown sweet Muaicke Is, When 
Time Is broke, and no Proportion kept T x86S Mabveix 
Corr* cL Wks. x879<-5 II. sss We had broke no privalege of 
the Lords. 1878 Burts* Hud. 111. 111. 59s He Ingag’d the 


r of the Laid,: 


\ Butler Hud* it. il 138 
eriurid themeelves and In 


broke their 


hymbrum pone friS. 1940 Ayenb. 16 Trade brek uerst 
Uelayrede and ordre. r 1440 Premp. Pan* 50 Brake con- 
uenant, Jtdifrago. 1519 Douglas Musis xii. v. Advt, 
Quhou Iuturna..Braikls the peax, and haaf 


179a JnmmaH RrnesbL Ho. sox po A promise is 
never to be broken. 1B4I Macaulat Hist. Eng. II. 79 The 
klngwould gladly have broken hie word. Ibid. (1857) IL 
47xThat mea who are In the habit of broking faith ehoidd 
be distrusted when they Oman to keep it it part of their just 
and natural punishment 

d. t To break spomekood (ME.), wedlock, matri- 
mony ( 1 6 th c.) : to break the marriage vow, com- 
mit adultery. 7 b break a marriage : to dissolve 
or annul it, obtain a divorce. 

extra Lamb, Mom. 143 pe euafiille Men pet epushad 
broke®, tips Timoalm Gen* Prol., David, though he brake 
wedlock, ign Coynidale Matt. xix. is Thou shall not 
breake wedfocke. — Luke xvi. 18 Who so oner putteth 
awaye his wife and marieth another breaketh matrimony. 
1844 La Brougham Brit* Const* xiv. (i88e) axe His desire 
to break hb first marriage from his wish to espouse Anne 
Boleyn. 

to. To break day : to foil to keep an appointed 
time (for payment, etc.). Obs. 

c xjoo Beket 769 Com to morwe . . that thu thane dal ne 
broke, c lUM Chaucbm Chase, Vem. Pent. # T. 487 That 
in no wise lie brake wol his day. e 199a Marlows few 
M. 1. li. 340 If we break our day. we break the league. 
c 18x0 Rowlands Terrible Batf.B Slrrha. your day is broke, 
lie keepe your pawna. 184a Rogmbb Neuman To Rdr., 
Breaking dales, promises, yea oaths and vowea. 

IV. To make a way through, or lay open by 
breaking ; to penetrate ; to open up. 

18. To bunt (a barrier) so as to force a way 
through it. Also to break open : see 1 7 b. 

ft 1000 Byrktneth 977 Eadweard bnec ftone bordweall. 
a xaoo Moral Ode 99 in E. E.P. (1869) 97 Ne bredfi neuer* 
euft criat belle dure, c sjra R. E. A Hit. P. B. xaio He brek 

^ 1108 as bylyue. 13S4 Chauces Mother of G. 86 And 
been the yates eek of belle. 1807 Shahs. Cor. l L 
910 They. . sigh'd forth Prouerbes That Hunger broke stone 
wals. 1788 Gibson Decl. 4- F. I. xvi 410 The doors were 
instantly broke open, i860 Smilbe Self-help L xo Admiral 
Iiobeon. .broke the boom at Vigo, in 170a. 
f 17. To enter (a house, an enclosed place, etc.) 
by breaking part of its circuit ; *to enter by force 
or violence. (Now To break open, or into; see 4a). 
Cf. also To break up, 56 j. (See Houskbrearjul) 
08i O. E. Chron . IThe Danes) bnscon Contwara bun and 
Lundenbunt. a sing Ibid. an. nos peofaa . . braokan pa 
minstve of Burh. c 1309 JmL Iscariot 73 in E. E. P * 1180a) 
Z09 Iudas brae pe laid anon, im Langl. P. PL C xxl 383 
[pou] by-glosedest hem and bygyledest hem end my gardyn 
broke. 1483 Catk* AngL 4a To Broke garth, deseptre* 
1499 Act itHen.V/1, Ux. Proam.. EvyU dis J - 
. .uitendyng. .to have broken thehousof yot 
*938-4 Durham Depositions (Surtees* 49 Tl 
diobreak the churche of West Awkelande. r«8n Marvell 
Growth Popery 09 Clauses most severe, .one for breaking all 


Growth Pokery 99 Claus* 
Houses whatsoever on 


Icion of any such Pamp 


Sfkrsks VirgiTs Gnat Ux, Cruell Orpheus . . Seeking to 
lrisae her. brok'st tlie gods decree. 1993 Shake. Rich . it, 
v. v. 43 Keepe time : How sown sweet Muaicke Is, When 
Time Is broke, and no Proportion kept T x 669 Mabvell 
Corr. eL Wks. 1870-5 II. sss We had broke no privalege of 
the Lords. 1878 Butlki Hud. 111. hi. 599 He Ingag’d the 
Constable to seise All those that would not break the Peace. 
177X Junius Lett. liv. 084 The laws have . . been shame- 
fully broken. 1890 Thackeray Pendennis lxi (1884) 603 
As refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the King's English. 

b. a contract or covenant of any kind ; a treaty, 
indenture, league, truce, peace, or the like. 


ftx O* E. Chron. (Parker Ms.) Her bnec se here on Norfl 
lymbtlim pone frio. 1940 Ayenb. 16 Prede brek uerst 


entry on another's soil the law entitles a trespass by break* 
inghis done. 

D. To break open: to open or enter by breaking. 
Cf. also To break up, 56 ]. 

iflp Shams. Com. Err. in. 1. 73 Qp fetch me something, 
lie break ope the gate, xeaa — Lucr. 448 She, mudx 
amased, breaks ope her loclc a-up eyes. s6oi Quailbs 
Esther (16381 80 Break ope the leaves, those leaves so frill 
of dread. 1603 Mkadk in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. SB9 III. 190 The 
king sieses upon all the Merchants Letter* from Spain, 
breaks thorn open, sfiga Proc. Parliament N<x 109 AdvL, 
His stable being broke open, wae atoln one Brown bay 
gelding. 1793 W. Douglass Brit . Settiesn. N* Amer* sSv 
They moke open his bouse and carried kirn from his naked 
Bed. sfr93 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 066 The very robbers who 
had broken open and pillaged his house. 

18. To make or produce (a hole, opening, pas- 
sage, way, etc.) by breaking. 

c xaao Seuyn Sag. (W.) 106s An hole thal bregen. 1839 
P. Fl etches Purple 1st. xi. xii, A renting sigh way for her 
sorrow brake. X69I In Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 387 Morgan 
set his soldiers to break avenues for their marching out. 

>709 Hearme " " * ‘ “ - 

break way. 1 

deceaaorswhc _ , 

and expansive good wilL 1865 Tylos Early Hist. Maes. U. 
so A way for thought Is already broken. 

19. To escape from (an enclosed place) by 
breaking part of the enclosure, as in to break 
prison or tail ; also to break bounds. 

fijeo Beket 48 Gilbert and his felawes siththe .. Prisoun 
broke. 148s Caxton Chron. Eng. cdvU. 336 The pryaonero 
of Newgate b ' ** ' ** M 

My hart.. Bn 


Quhou Iutuma. . Brauns the peax, and hasty batale seoL 

a n Huloet, Breake truce, fkdus fremgere. 1789 Brit. 

ag* IT. 379 Which made an break my Indentures, and 
runaway. 179s Bures App* Whigs Wks. VL 150 The con- 
tract Is thereby broke. 1879 Burton Hist. Scot.V. IviL 153 
The English were the first to break the peace. 

o. an oath, promise, pledge, vow, one’s word, 
(one's) faith. 

a moo Beemenffme ponne bloB brocene, aKeweord eoria. 
rnog Lav; 705 Brutus him swar aa sift, brektn kat he hit 
nmlda. e inn Cursor M. 10674 Hir vou to brake. 1498-7 
Act xt Hen. VII, xii. Praam., In breklog his said promys. 


J . TUI. V*I1W U> UI UI. CU , W1U UTCMI 

the jayl, must die. 1790 Busme Fr. Rev. 8 Am I to con- 
gratulate an highwayman, .who has broke prison, upon the 


Mod* Scholars gated for a week for breaking boqnda. 

90. To break covert or cover : to start forth from 
a hiding-place; alio absol. to break ; cf. 37 , 39 . 

x6oa Return fr. Pe n ma n , il v. (Arb.) 31, pi stood to in- 
tercept from the thicket ; the buck brake gallantly, xlgg 
IsenaoH Brittany lx. 149 The wolf, n cub, broke cover in 
Ane style, xSff Tennyson Enid 183 They break covert at 
our fret 

b. To brook water or soil: aaid of a stag. 

1486 At. .fc.riAwuBvtyb, Then brakyth he water ther 
to take yow tenL >979 Tuaaaav. Venerie 041 When he goeth 
quite through a ryver or water, we say he breaketh eoyle. 





wi 07 Tomill Poor/. Beast egnthcj low the Urn ami 
strong streams, breaking the Mtonu by fresh pastime; 
21. To penetrate (at light breaks me darkness 
sound the air). Cf. 41 . 

, Bfltp Sham. Hem. V. ia)| 40 Whites tkc mad Model 
with their hawle« confus'd,. TW break* the Cloudes. s&m 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 666 All tyr fellow Nymphs the 
Mountains t«ar With loud Laments, and break the yielding 
Air. vyag Southey Jo** of Art re. 44 To-morrow’s ran, 
Breaking the darkness of the sapuldum sis* Byron Glosser 
■MS What beam shall break my algktt ilg Thiilwall 
Greta III. 065 Only one ray 01 hope broke the gloom of 
her prospects, 1871 SwiNSom Songs btf. Sunrise, Ewe of 
Rev. 49 The night is broken eastward ; b It day 1 
b. tntr. Said of the darkness [raff), 

iSM Shahs. Hick, III, v. iii. 86 Flakie darkeassss breakss 
within the East. 

reveal what it in one's mind To brook new, 

a matter , a secret : to make it known, disclose, 
divulge it; now implying caution and delicacy. 

e 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxvi. 174 A1 $owre Herts thonne 
to as brake. 1474 Sir J, Pastom Lott, 747 111. tfl To 
whom she brake nyr harte and tolda hyr y* she sholde have 
hadde Masr Pasioik igsg La Bmsnkm Fruits. II. UdL(hcv.) 
ess A sqnyer of BrefayaO, to whome h* had broken his 
invade. sgaS Oasmmbs in Pocock Re r. Ref, I. tot Hb 
helinem demanded whether the king's highness lied at any 
time broken thb matter to the queen, stag Penn, Arcktwm 

l. I3* I broke y- bussines* to Pr. AkJrix. 171s Steele Sped. 
No, 455 r 3 She hegan to break her Mind veiy freely . . to me. 
Ijsa Arsuthmot John Butt ioe With a design to break the 
matter gently to nit partners. 1719 Dilwobth Pope 64 After 
a short acquaintance . . he broke nis mind to him upon that 
subject, e imG. Colman in G.Cohaan ljun.) /Vs/A Lett. 
(lleo) 339 Here it may be resolved ..that she shall break 
the secret of their marriage to the old Earl 164* Hood Up 
Rhine 1 Now, however, I have some news to break. 

+ b. Hence, intr. to break with (rarely to a 
person), of or concerning (a thing'). Obi. 

.. safe Poston Lett 473 II. 134 He kept not hb owyn coun- 
sel! but brak to every man of it, 1509 ptouuCon/.agsl. Trib, 
u. Wks. nBd/i Wythhym she secretely brake, and offered 
hym ten ducates for hys laboui*. 190s Shahs. Two Gent. 

m. 1 59, 1 am to breaks with thee of some affaires. 1999 
— Much Afio l L 338 Then after to her father will 1 breaks, 
idea Praytom Paly-alb. Song ail aoo With him to breaks 
Of Rome Intended act. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vi. 1 8 
To thb effect Scipio brake with the ConsoL 

23. trans. To break a jest s to utter, crack a joke. 
So to break a sigh, a smile , etc. 

SgBg Pnppe w. Hatchet B. Your Knaueship brake your 
last on the Bishops, by breaking your iests on them. 1999 
Shahs. Much Ado il i 15s Heel but breaks e comparison or 
taro on me. 1699 Ful ix.uCh.HUt. v. 1 IL 119 On tbs Scaffold 
(S place not to break jests, but to break off all jesting) he 
gould not hold. 1709 Swirr Ado. Retig. Wks. 1755 II. l 
*07 He is. .in continual apprehension that some pert man of 
pleasure should break an unmannerly jest, a 1774 Golds*. 
Double Transf. 57 Jack . .often* broke A sigh in suffocating 
woks 0799 Southey Joan of Are x. 15s Welcoming his 
gallant son. He brake a sullen smUa. 1S93 Fraser* s Mag, 
V1IL 94 The landlord and waiter . . were not suffered to 
do any thing, save to break their jokes on the members. 

24. To open, commence, begin. In certain 
obi. phrases, as to break park, break trade. Also 
•t Billiards : To break the bails : to make a stroke 
from the formal position in which the balls are 
placed at the beginning of a game, or after a foul 
atroke. (Bnt cf. 31 .) 

. sgM Shahs. Tit A . v. iii. 10 Roams Emperonr and 
Ifephewe breaks the pari* 17M Falconmidgs Afr. Slave 
Tr, 19 After perrobsioo has been obtained for breaking 
frade. . the captains go ashore, iftga Bohn Handbk. Games 


Bar Theor. Warmer tJL 4 Twpsribvi 

break or lie. nfls T. JtmnsM in ftpaiks C#m 

S t UjS3> lU.JfTknr Wks twiWt.aod rao Uks 
14 Macaulay Ivey 43 Their ranks art brsaUpg 
Ada before* Bbcaygato tM Boev . JSSm 
•s The 4^00 Roman cavalry .. laroke and lad. 

. (for tefl.) Said of clouds, nrist^ etc. : 
t, disperse. 

AtLi Fife Gripunk feels The storm caaaoK last 
kmgtbo*. .lam smre the clouds are breaking, 187ft Gaaaa 
Shaft- Hist. viii.f1.44B Cromwell saw tbs gusts Weak over 
skakBKs of Dunbar. 

*f_of sontinuance or continuity . 

■frlflC trans. To cut atari; stop, bring torn sudden 
end. To break the siege : to raise the siege. Obs. ; 
but bee To break off, 53 a. 

IL Bsunnu Citron. 1 it (Mftts.) Our tale wflle we no 
Drum, bor tells forth the certejm. rtj86 Chaucer MeMmm 
F 77 Wot ny alio atones bigonne they to rise fdr to broken 
M* fade. ijBtTrrvisa Higden Roll* Ser. H. 419 Pentha 
>Oaa ...brak pa esge of be Gtees. saw Most Anew . Pm 
soned kk. 103 8/h A better then weMtoth shall breaks the 
strife betwene vs. a regg Udall Royster D. 1 v. iv, Will ye 
my ule break f X709 STavra Ann. Rtf L alvii. 310 To use 
means to break the match. 

28. To interrupt the continuance of (an action) ; 
to stop for the time, suspend. . 

riaoo Rom. Rose 6 qq4 Love., brake his tale in thespekyng 
A» though he had hyin tolde leayng. 1980 Baret A tv. 
B 1 aoo 'Ine workea be broken and remains vnperfite for a 
time. 171a Addison Sheet. NO. 391 F xx, I would not break 
the Thread of these Speculations. 184B Macaulay Hist. 
A'V*L 5x3 He wm the tint country gentleman . . to break 
that long prescription. 

b. To break one's fall, one's journey, the forte 
of a blew. 

1I4I Macaulay Hist Eng. II. 117 Hh fall, though thus 
broken, was still a fall. x8» Sears A than. rn. ft 963 An 
awful blunge downward with nothing to break the fall. 
*986 standard 11 Dec., Count Hatzfeldt . . breaks his 
journey at this capital to-day. 

28. To interrupt the continuance of (a state); 
to disturb : esp. A. To break one's sleep or rest ; 
b. To break silence , stillness. (See Silence.) 

■997 Shahs, a Hen. IV \ iv. v. 6g For this, the foolhh oner- 
Cartfull Fathers Hauc broke their slcepes with thought* 
1603 Bingham Xenophon 139 You shall put to death a nan, 


TlK.th.™? * i».poC, «Kl..W ? m^afa from tl» tmrtk. Tal^ toA J H 

hours the teml 


V. To make a rupture m union or continuity 
by breaking. 

* of union. 

25. trans. To break a bond, or anything that 
confines or fastens ; to disrupt ; hence to dissolve, 
loosen. Also fig. often with asunder , 

• et taas St Marker. xB Airs kingeae king brae ma mine 
bonds* xjla Wvcuf Judges xvn o She cried# to him, 
PhiUstlea upon thee, Sampson, The which brak the boondis. 
>939 CovatDALK Pe. il 3 Lei us breaks their bondes a 
sunder. 197a Timms Calvin on Gen. #41 The ambition ef 


very bonds of human society. 1899 Macaulay Hist Eng. 
IV. 9$ The spell whidi bound hbfoliowexs to him was not 
altogether broken. 

b. tntr. (for reft.) See also r b for literal use, 
28. trans. To make a rapture in (the ranks of 
the enemy). (Also in one's own ranks, by quitting 
them, or fleeing.) 

e taog Lav. >7306 pene sceld-trutne broken : pe Bruttes 
berheolden. tw$ Bahboux Bruce xn. 017 And Ink the ns vay 


•9 Cooper.. has the faculty ofl 

fcsL 1M4 W.G. Gbacb in Pali Matt &. 3 Oct. s/s Hesays 
that a fast bowler can ' break* both ways, but admits that 
this cannot be dons with precision. 

82. intr. To deviate* or start/off abruptly from 
a line or previous course ? tasriroject; to ufl off. 
Also with away, off; e to 
1697 Moxon Meck.Exert. bra/ 36 Examine . . whether 
the Worm . . do not brink laU Angles. /MA179 Let the 
Keyrtoae break without the Aith, sffo Loud. Genu. No. 
vunjb Stray'd or stolen. .a Mack Mara .. breaks hi#* In 
the ferekasd, sAf| Vmrmm Moot vii. i« The ptSa . . 

eqatiunally breaks into ditlcpis . , 


Bask/. Lover n. Iii, He dim that bieaks hU tmdtsTUl all be 
our'* 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Aa ilL It cannot 
easily break the enemy's line, tin Monro to Owen Wot- 
tests/ s Disp. 700 After breaking their infantry, yoor cavalry 
. . was not sutndenily strong to pursue any distance. 184a 
Tennyson Two Voice* xsS The fodaan*s ltneb hibka. 

b. absot. Said of a band of fighting men: To 
break theirranks, fall info disorder; atopoftharankf. 


yeur fast? 1903 Fitsherr. Huso, ft 149 Be yppe betyme s 
breaks thy Cute before day. 1986 Cogan Harm Health 
Oexiti. These old men brake their fast commonly with honey. 
x6ao Vennkh Via Recta viii. 171, 1 sduiie them, not to be 
altogether fasting till dinner, but to breaks theirfasL X693 
Walton Angler 1. a My purpose is to be at Ifodsden . . 
before I break my fast. 1609 Evelyn Mem. (1657) 1. 375, I 
brake fast this morning with the King. s8e8 Scott Alarm. 
dkijucxi. And knight end squire had broke thehr fast. 

80. To interrupt the uniformity of any quality; 
to qualify, allay. 

1839 Thislwall Greece 1 . 183 An uniform tenor of life, 
broken only by the exertions necessary to satisfy the 


... b III Cricket. A .haty howled to 8*14 to batak 
wIwb it ohanM itotootmo ufftt Jt has j^chadt 
tbo bowlcr qana« thk by kk deliveiF, it to said 
4b break bask vdien it breftka to ton the 0 & J# 
break in, when it brtakafnrm tbeieg 

"Ft* buSrttnto < dhenit, of 

colodrt under cultivation. 

1839 Lumucv Introd. Bot (1848) II. am We have known 
dm rnUfata from a poor <togto fert-ceSfoetf flower break 
into suphrfior forms and krinumrcoleum HfttiMsA Loooon 
LmdteeConip. PtoworGard. apf Alf seeding Teflps, When 
they tint flower, are .. of a dftl) uniform colour! and to 
male them break that is, to produce the hrMant rnd di* 
tifaot editors Which constitute the beauty ef a tioristV flower, 
a variety of expedtoau are resorted to» 

▼2. Tq^oever 6r remove by breaking. 

88. trass*. To oeparate by tocakiug fl.cflfl na aiim. 
(See break away, off, out.) 

atoeo Trim. Celt Ham. 93 Broken# b oa ts , etxea 
Cnrtor M. 15004 BBbr Mr king >e chiNtar fcest BraneSre 
M brak o boob, otgftN Hamvols Pr. Cause. *078 Fer be 
dedehiiF myade ewuy >an brekes. ijls WVcup Dent. xxGL 

B ; Thou shah breek eeris, and with the hoond briSae. tin 
taut Gen. Exvii 40 Thou shalt breaks Ms yoke from off 
thy necks. Mod. Great boughs broken from the txeos. 

b. To break (assy one) efa practice or knkit s to 
cause him to discontinue it. Pcrh. orig. belonging 
to 14 b. 

■tin Bacon Greatness of Ringd., Ese. <Arb.) 48s NeWier 
must they be too much broken of it [dNngcrl If they shell 
be presented in vigor. 190s W. Wotton Hist. Roman. 74 
He . . Broke them/ of their warm Bathes. sy|ft J, Mason 
Efoeut. it A thick mttaibKng Way of speaking : which he 
broke himself of by declaiming With pebbles to his mouth. 
iltiZ^r W. Huvergnli xWs) t$ Hb only fault it in* preaching 
too fhiit, but he it trying to break himself of thl* sMg M. 
Arnold Eng. do Gsstmn, Ess. CHt. 11879) *65 When she 
wants to break a village girl of disobedience to her mother. 
84. intr. To sever a connexion abruptly; to 
cease from relation with, quarrel with. See also 
To break off, 53 f. 

199s SkAKS. Two Gent, su v. 19 Speed* Shall he marry 
herf Lannce. No, neither. Sp. What, are they broken r 
■607 — Cor. iv. vi. d It cannot be The Voices dare breake 
with vs. 1687 R. Lestrangh Anew. Dies. 39 They Brake, 
upon This Pomt. >734 tr. Ratlin's A nc. Hist xx. ft x (18x7) 
IX. a The Romans break with Pereetn. *899 Masson 

lament in 


bis Pomt. >734 tr. Ratlin s A nc. Hu 
IX. a The Romans break with Pereetn. *899 

Milton 1. 6v6 Charies broke with his Third Pam 

March ttiofty. tip Frbuman Gen . Sketch av. §14. 394 
Ready to break with the past altogecher. 


C X77 Not a tree, not a hut . . broke the green monotony of the 
‘n. 1889 Spectator 18 July 990/1 He . . breaks for a few 
re the terrible sameness of a dull . . sordid life, 
b. Of colours : To modify a colour by mixing 
it with some olhcrcolour. Also break down go e, 
and broken colours (see Bboken). 

*783 Chambers CycL Sufp. s.v. Broken, A colour is said 
to tie broken, when it is taken down or degraded by the 
mixture of some colour. 

8 L To alter abruptly the direction of (a line). To 
break a ball (at Cricket) : to make it change its 
direction on touching the ground. To break 
joint : «aid of stones or bricks fo a building, 
when the lines of junction are not continuous. 
To break sheer : see Sheeb. 


Ready to break with the past altogether. 

85. To break an officer*, to cashier, deprive him 
of his commission, degrade him from his rank. 

1699 Land. Gao. No. 3x35/3 Three other Colonels are 
broke. >7x7 Da Fob Hut. Ch. Scot. m. 73 Whether he 
was not broke for Cowardise 1 am not certain. 1787 Nrl. 
son in Nicolas Dish. (1B43) I. *43 That no Officer could 
serve under hlm.ano that sooner or later he must be broke. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xvii. 46 From the time that he 
was ' broken', he had had a dog's berth on hoard the ves&eL 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Break, to deprive of com- 
mission, warrant, or rating, by court-mart iaL 

VIL Intransitive senses implying movement 
accompanied by the breaking of ties or barriers ; 
to buret. 

80. intr . To escape or depart by breaking ties 
or barriers (physical or immaterial) ; to depart by 
a forcible or sndden effort, to escape from restraint. 
Often with loose, free : see also To breakaway, 49 c. 

a toon Phoenix 67 Waster wyntumu. .often moldan tyrf 
brimcsaMn bncah atom Andreas 5*3 (Gr.) Wo brecafiofer 
brnhwefr HnJfa.L Hingis Q. cxv, (Thayj broken lo us e , 
and walken at thaire large? 1539 Covesdalx Dan. u. 1 
Had Nabuchodonosor a dream e. .and Ms slope brake from 
him. mat Digby Voy. Btedit . (xBflfr 63 My boats broke 


Dies* Voy. Btedit. (x86fr 63 My boats broke 
from my Sterne with a axan in her. 1711 Stkslb Sheet. No. 
s6a F 4 When I broke loose from that great Body of Wifttere. 
1810 Scott Lhdy of L. il xxxfv, Then Roderick from the 


titi Surfu Bl Markh. Country Parm to t He (the on] 
bveakath not vp hie tails, bat suffereth ft to draw all along 
after him. t66o Blooms Art hit. B. This Pillar is broken 
perfectly. >793 Cmamsbrb CycL Sufp. s.v^ The ray of 
incidence ..is, as ft were, broken and bent into another 
direction. >799 Smcaton Edystone Z.I41 Breaking joint 
one course upon the other, tires LWyyJUtis CricketComf. 
99 Cooper . .has the faculty of brewing a ball two Or three 


Douglas broke. slftS Ruaxm Mad. Paint. I. n. 1. vu. fa. 
74 Toe great historical painters. .Who had broken so boMqr 
. .from the trammels of tins notion. 1877 R. H Hutton 
Ess. VIL Pref., llhreioos from which.. men have had the 
courage cu break free. 1878 Moklky Crit. Miss. Ser. l ho 
A world that had broken loose from its moorings. 

87. To come put or emerge by leaking bar- 
riers ; to bunt forth, ru*h out with sudden violence. 
Const upon. See glso To break forth, 51 ; out, 34 . 
a. of words, laughter, sounds, etc. 


t A sutler sound. *709 Pore Ess. Gritted nut rattling noo- 
■ense la full voDUaMtita. sfoB Hr. MAxnNBAU PrJVinee 
and PoL l is Cries of grief sod despair broke from them 
at every step. Lvttom Athens L 477 iMiAm tbs 
trampeu Hie standards, .were vaised on high. 1876 Gasan 
Sheri Hist. i. ft 4. ]8 Verses of his own English toagtro broke 
frogs, time to tiine Iron the master's Kps, 
b. of an attacking party. 
c uh Dsstr* Tray 13014 A bumhaaient of boM man broke 
hym vpon. igpfl Obsmswev Tacitnd Ann. u xiv. (a6aa) ay 
Vntill the enemy, with hops' to breaks vpon them, should 
draw mere. 1614 RalUion^mL World v. 1. 1 xa 373 They 
orate vfiitx xunouiy niair wr% ?c«xment 

O. of nutural phe&Ototoia, at a ttonn, light, etc. 
sta Dawson Diem </!</* L 3 First brfoht Sreaks of 
.fijulhat break oq .. n^MatoT death. 

" Offish: To risetb the Mt 

Hesrpods Mag. Jam as 6A, I tried tofed km a wfth 
sham.eoloiudfba&mft DwlB9>dr t Aheyiflrotiah}aen *■ -- 1 - 


S*L .fww* .1* (ta 9 »'htok to* ttm i 

rttithm, mmMm, a tough, etc. 

TlLA.ut Liiioo ikdk lwhlnfi riw m flatus 


80 * To IsMo finth* ootoo forth nddslj Into no* 
tioe, comeu * Mtbito. CoMt frtm, nfm, into. 

ft 3 » U»cSic« 3 K t. _ gSRrafcfafffito Sw7.. 

ILRjMEte'^ I- ^eTberatetonrehre who so often breaks 
Mf tinU B p mm n with turn* of 9 hwighl, for which they are 
wrandi «te K4M GrbeaeU E*p. xv. UB56) 
wfM— inljw Cimeu land ih-thwn «m Wi 1H4W, 

40 . Of buds, flowen, root*, etc. s To ipmat out, 
00m forth, bunt Into flower or leaf, expand. 

«J H ^ 1 . 1>4 When bfoemes braketh on brere. 
mf Darwin A ttim. 0 PI II. xULjjz In . . carrot-beds a 
few plants often * break '-that is, Bower too soon. *toe 
Ceram 1 8 Mar . 187/1 Vigorous young fvine] rods . . will 
require dexterous handling to get thorn to byoak evenly. 

4 L To hurt out of darkness, begin to shtne ; 
m the dsy, morning, daylight. Const on, upon. 
Many varieties of this expression appear, often 
mixed with other uses of brook, aa * the darkness is 
breaking*; 0 1 1 the clouds are breaking* in »6c. 

sglS Govamto /«. uxL ie The watchman answered : 
The days breeketh on. 1 gyp Sham. /feu. ^ iv. 1 88 
Brother lohn Bates, is not that the Morning which braabes 
yonder? rtis Birle (Urn. xxxii.otLet fee jpe, for the day 
broaluBth ICovaao. beeaketh on], dg I. Ham. /’araw 99 
The day Breakes clearer on them. 1770^4 Cook Vey. (1790) 
V. 1688 Till day ht«n m Km.It ...wJ/jW --- * 

Enthus. x. s}9 


V. >688 Till day began to break upon them. slap L Ta vum 
Em/Am*, x. 019 when . . the first beams of soundphiloaophy 
broke over the nations. i8g8 Kimumjcy Z#//.u878> 1 . 33 Ere 
the sun had broken on the earth. sflyx Mousy Voltaire 
(z886) aj The darkness seems breaking, 

+ b. hsw. To cause to break. OAr. 
agso Hawu Past. Pitot. 1. xiv, Golden Fhobus .. With 
doudes redds began to break the day*. 

43 . intr. (and with indirect pass.) To enter by 
breaking barriers ; to make a forcible or violent 
entrance into a place; to make aa irruption. 
(Formerly expressed by break traits.: see 17.) 

1 apt Tamnsa Earth. Dt P. R. v. xxxv. (1493) 147 That 
ooldc eyre broke not sodaynly in to the herte. c two Destr. 
Troy x>937 pai . . Brekyn into bildyn^es, britnetdiepepuft. 


I How 


after- 



-- — , . — J Law Rep. 

Queen e B. XI. 390 The prosecutor's house was feloniously 
broken into and entered. 

VIII. Phases and combinations. 

* Phrases. 

43 . To break bulk (cf. a e) : * to open the hold 
and take out goods thenoe* ( Capt . Smith's Sea- 
man's Gram « 169a); to destroy the completeness 
of a cargo by taking out a portion, to begin to 


says in Hiet.GtaegowixlZt)iij Broking bowk [of a cargo], 

* iff St. Pager Office DomesL Coit.. Tonring them [dupe] 
into this roahne without breaking bulke. roes Malyh is 
Am. La m Merck. *93 All Merahaets ships being laden, 
hauealwaies .. beans permitted to breaks bulke below, or 
at Tilburie-Hope. *668 Marvell Carr. xcviiL Wks. 1870-3 
II. «S7 An impeachment . . against Sir W. Penn, for break- 
ing bulke in die East India m iss* . roof Steels Taller 
Nu 106 r a Whether he would break Sulk, and sell his 
Goods hr Retail type Busks Negro CpdeWV*. 184s 11 . 
494 The ndthAil execution of his part of dm trust at the 
Uaod where he shaO break bulk. Masoyat P. Simple 
v, Ha was breaking Casks out of thehdkL 0883 Timet as 
Mar. 6 The whole [cargp of leaf can be samplari and sold 
the moment the Steamer breaks bulk. 

44 . To break (Jko) ground (c£ f a) : 
a. To dig through the surface of ground, espe- 
cially wh en covered with turf; to plough up 
ground for die first time, or after it has lain long 
in pasture. See also To brook up, 96 f. 

syre Paiaaaux Dims*. Ch. Wardens (ed. 4) 76 The Fan 
for sreuHng the sad For a grew] belongs to them. Med. 
(V.&llt takes dawn form-hones of geodweight to bcaak 
prairls tend 

lx Of an army : To begin digging trenches. 

■foB Lend. Goo. tfo. tgmfo Wo near da French are 
Wiri ng gro us es if djytetanded a had Siege, tore 
Wellington in Gurw. Dap: VI. eoo The aaomy broka 
ground before Ciudad Rodrigo on the night before last 
p* figp To commence operations, take the. first 
steps, 4 o pioneer Work. 

Afire Da QosioUr Menus? wks. VI. 36 One of thore Who ; 
^brafr* ground a* a phaser to dm great held of Manual ■' 
“ ~ “ 1. Mag XXXV. 79a TWy have { 

harass hurnkAsm. ! 

mttamOt i. Cjpakl I «s^ as h mn,add« 

4 Rout. nSiro£jpomid. Begfibing to Weigh, 
or to lift 4 he dnefoor torn the bottom/’ fintjfth 
Sai lodsWordbk* 


tors 

jSllfofo |£ar Mertot. »dlf..foAbk wk | WfoC 

44 to troakrM id IdL duct. 17103; to l pfo- 
puv thi way. take the preliminary steps, make 
i beginning r somertmefo in modern use, with a 
reference to the coldness or itiffnem of first inter- 
course with strangers. 

Mas Washes AM, for. xi. tell. 171 Caboto whoso Cos- 
mograihie and mlie-teoora brake dm ice To most oar tete 
D te co aeri rs., sfae Outuiw Heraldry To X 4 r., I hare 

du Cera, Ad Smhu^ uTcom meacsT teifoffS 

sSSUD. A. Art C om oer m xj The lea bmag that broken, 
smw wO utter her mind oa the mam matter, tyre 
Steels Tatter Ho. 7 ?6 The lea being brake, dm Be m ad 
U Main opea for the SMpe. 1773 SwmuAa Dmetma it M, 
So rdm tot Ie broke, and a . . cMl begteahig too I stof 
R. Rooms JEcl PeSfh 98, 1 availed arntfu a uaasatn 
break tha ice in relation to the topic 


which lay aaareat my heart. 

46 . To brook square, or squares [of uncertain 
origin : cf. s e] : to interrupt or violate the regular 
order ; commonly in the proverbial phrase, it brooks 
no square, i.e. does no harm, makes no mischief, 
does not matter. 

1976 Foss A.OM. 986 The miaeyng of a few yaares la 
this master, breaketh no great square in -our story. iflp4 
T. B. La Primmed. Fr. Acad. II. x*6 There are but 
fewe that break* wot square oftenar la eating & drinking 
too much then to Utk. stos Hebbbbt 7 'em ? 5 . Discharge 
vii, Man and the preseaf m I If km provide (1 a. look hi to 
the future]! He break* dm square, fos Fulls* Tough's 
Ceal vii. (1867) xro Would so smqU a matter heva broken may 
squares f styx Dsydkm Asm. Levs 111. i, Tis no matter ; 
this shall break no Squares betwixt us. 1780 Stbbmb Tr. 
wfehth^xSo*} T * **" nl> tenlt in Trim broke no squares 

47 . To brook wind : to void wind from the 
stomach or bowels. [But cf. Bhaki vP to void 
from the stomach.] 

[1340 Lvmobsay Satire 76*4 , 1 lay bralkand lilu ane brok. 
— 4367 Sche blubbirt, bokkit, and braikit stUL] tree 
Hu lost Belke, or botke, or breaks wynda v p w an fa. S0e6 
Holland Suetor*. x;x He would give foDee leave to break* 


wind* downward and let it goe even with a crack at the 
very bourd. ~ 


. 1836 Hkalcy tr. Thesphrasi. Char. 43 He 


Iging along, Jbelchethor breaketh wind^ j^J-Wstcm 


he brake across, full well 


(P. Pindar) Lsusiad Wlea. xBjs 1 . 969 
but broke wind. 

41 * Combined with adverbs : 

48 . Break ooroes. f In tilting, when the tiller 
by unsteadiness or awkwardness suffered his spear 
to be . . broken across the body of his adversary, 
instead of by the push of the point* (Nares). Cf. 
Shaks. A. Y. L. HI. iv. 44. 

igBe Sidney (NO One said 
might it *0 be. 

7 b break asunder •: see %$. 

40 . Break away. 

a. Irons, [from 33.] To sever or remove by 
breaking. 

14*0 A. A. Wills (x88s) 45 A brsnche of be eouercle £b] 
y« broke sway. 1781 Cowrse Expest. 30s The temp that 
with awaking beams, Dispell'd thy gloom and broke away 
thy dreams, ttog Costello Star. Screen 77 Those who. . 
broke away She hers which kept him prisoner. 

b. intr. (for rejl. of a.) 

side Tyndall Giae. l | tt. 70 The snow .. broke ewey 
from the foot and fell into the chasm 

O. intr. [from 36.] To start away with abrupt- 
ness and force ; to go off abruptly ; to escape by 
breaking from restraint. Also dg. 

tsu Covbedals Ter. H.6Tha souldyure brake awaye, and 
fled out of tha cite by night, xflpe Shahs. Ceos. Err. tv.lv. 
1 Feet* me not men, 1 will not breeke sway, c aks 
MinbLBTON etc. Wide se l. L in Dedsley (1780) XII. *34 
When thieves are taken, and breakaway twice or thrice one 
after another. «8ga Torre* Proverb. Phiiee. 317 A dappled 


hart hath flung aside the boughs end broke ewey. ’ 187a 
Black Ada. Phaeton xiL 164 Itpeople break away worn the 
ordinary methods, .they must take their chance. 

To break back (Cricket) : see 32 b. 

60 . Break down. 

a. irons, [from II.] To break (anything) so that 
its parts tell to the ground ; to demolish, destroy, 
level with the ground. Also of things Jig. 

tffle WvcLir lea. v. 3 , 1 shel brake down hu wal. s6x« 
Bible Mid., Break* downs the wall thereol spaa Wgsurir 
Whs. (On) L 353 They .. brake down part or the bouad. 
sflyfl j. H. Newman Hist. Sh. I. 1. I p They would be 
to breakdown; helpless to build up. fogMoHEr 


II.99 He not, how e ver , on than 1 

down the permanent safeguard*. 

b. [from 7.] To break into small pieces; to 

The atotecahf of srabfc add, UHm On, la tepkmidowa.' 

A [from 28 — 13*1 To crash or prostrate fo 
strength, health, ooorage, etc. 

sSgj AemkAriqfEildg. 1*7480 much was heahoadybrahen 
down by affliction, sorrow and ter ror, stop Ifoeurv Rous- 
Mam L afl Thq chreacmr of Jeaa Jaomma.was.ehtohttaly 
broken down, ifo Mooch. Exam. 2 Sept, 3/4 He .has 
■ break down the power In 

. dL tei dr, . (for rejfti To tell broken or hi rahts; 
to ooilapee,- give.way, foil ntfeerly, proweof sre avail ; 


to give way. as the back sinews of a hone's leg 
(whines the toahatat mw In iftgf, 2864). 


ill at once eader soem. sadAaflUofoa. apt Lfo 

Pimt. MNULm Urtrf. iMBlrlon of dt M. 
~l* U'CA.nrrOMM TUmt lll.iJ.ni S). 


'brok*dovn. 


rSL d 


ffrofti 30J To tone down, qualify. 

Tim so 4 tivLuat Pointing 303 Breaking dosro the 
route quality, sflfle 
auger for *btaakn 
es a Lithogr. ig 
y breakteg down 


ligkta with coloum of the opposii 
* ~ fHebad urod 1 wteta* 

v .l stoe Printing Tunes 

33 Another ctese of tones is fonaed by 1 
with its 


intr. [from 37.] To make a rush forward, 
igt HuLoet, Broahe forth or out, pe mn smp e. sitsBreLS 
Exed. ate. aa Lett the Lord break* forth vpon there, ifofl 
Buck Rich. Ill, n. 61 Forth breaks* Xhxg Richard towarod 
the Earls. 

b. Of flame, light, passion, war, disease, etc. : 
To buret out, break out 

qg Covbedals Isa. lix. 8 Then shal thy light break forth 
as y* mornynge. ssSs Norton ft Sackv. Gerbedmc in. i, 
Tha fire . . breaks* forth with donbte flame. sfl|fl Shame. 


x Hen. IV, iil i. *7 Diseased Nature oftentii 

forth In strange eruptions. sflayDiAWOM Mortimer, ti A 
little spark*. .Break** forth in flume, siss Bulb Ess. is. 
so A boyle breaking forth with btetors. sflui Baoom Sybsm 
• 384 Many Diseases., break forth at particular times, iff 
Stanley Hist. Phiiee. (1701) 8 s/e In the second year . 
broke forth a War. svsa Sisklb Sped. No. 30s F 5 ’ 
Emilia .. it (religion] dam mat break forth into hragulmr 
Fits and Salliesoi Devotion. 1848 Macaulay Hitt Eng . L 
643 It %res not only against the prisouers that hteftiry broke 
forth, sfoi Feemman Norm. Cong. IV.xviil 994 He breaks 
forth Into foil light in Urn coarse of the next year. |fo| 
Bryce He(y Rem. Emp. vi. (ed. 3) 83 These were th* feel- 
ings that . . broke forth in the shout of Henry. 

ft. [from 36.] To break loose from restraint 

1603 Shake. Lear 1. iv. see Breaking forth In rank* and 
not to be endur'd riots, usfop W. Wmateley Prototypes 
u. xxix. <1640) 13s Vou young men that have too much 
broken forth. 

t d. [from 4a] To spring or sprout out vigor- 
ousty. Obi. 

1674 Grew A mat. Tr a nk s vi. 1 4 The Trunk-Roots break 
forth all along it. 

a. [from 38.] To buret into utterance ; to ex- 
claim with sudden outburst. 

IS* Tindale Gal iv. 97 Break* forth end cry* thou that 
traveteet noc. sflts Breui loalak eke. 7 They break* fomth 


v iS 


flau a. trusts. m i, 


syfls Buena Sp. Nah. Areefe ZkkrW 184* 1 . 396 Sup- 
pose his highness not to be well broken in to things of this 
kind, life Macaulay CHee 3 Seveges. . who hed not broken 
In a single animal to labour. i8ge Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
xix. io8,I broke a fellow in. once. 48 f§ F. Paoet Christ of 
Owlet 97 She must be well broke in to the smell of tobac c o. 

b. intr. [from 48.] To force one's way in, 
enter forcibly or abruptly ; to make an irruptiotf. 

*88* Huloct, Breeke in, trrnmpe. 16*4 Raleigh Hist. 
World iv. v. I A 914 Ptolemy's army brake in without re- 
sistance. 16x3 G. Bandy* Treat. Ded^Tha wild beasta. .hau- 
. - - -■ *31 V8 

ik fo 

you abruptly, sto* Mehaiah te. y> Lest be shoUPto 
broken in on from the cellar. 

0. To infringe upon or interfere with ; to fatter* 
“y or unexpectedly. 

I) II. 79 BnMfa^ 'Bid, which b 



nipt or disturb suddenly 
« iff Burton’s Diary (1 8*8) 
ss effectual. ~ ‘ 


swflCi 

always 


Otherwise business wUl break in u . 

f. Letters 1 1 . 8s Some little passion or humour 
in upon their best resolutions, iffif BlaCk- 
I. 70 Whenever a staodiqg rule of tew. .hath 
ueen wenumgr broke In upon by statutes or new resolutions, 
iflefl G. Rose Diaries 11860) I. asi .1 would, .break in upon 
these [ernmgcmentsj to cell in Cterges Street. ifleo W. 
Ibvino Sketchkh. (1839) 5 Those sudden storms which will 
sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. 
xBfla Shorthovsb J. IstrUsant 11 . 378 The booming of can- 
non broke in upon the sieging of the psalms. 

d, To interpose abruptly in a conversation. 
a 1719 Aooison (J.) The doctor, .with a deep vote* end a 
magisterial air break* in upon conversation, and driven 
down all before him. *807 Anna M. Ports* Hangar. Mm, 
78 'You remember the circumstances', added the marshal, 

... • but 1 '11 not be broken 

the certategr 

tewteha 


Scott F.M. Perth 1 . 28 Feelii 


of beW right,. the father brake in. 
luflL 9 In the ^ 


eeiiirn the 


(ed. 

dfght > _ 

ft [from 39.] To bunt or flash upon. • 

EflEJ obeeblev Hytas and P. UL ed fin.. A new % 4 s 
hrrors in upon my under s ta nding . tfU-xOherw. Method* 


km fiat bro k e n in aeon an unifier mie 

Mat .fV Not“&«^ai^%9i!a 

state of tbs rare broke In upon, bar mind, 
f. (See quot.). ‘ 

sfls$ P. Nicholson Pract.Rnitder tab To Brtekr faift 
g? WiA^k, *Uk rtu 

■or maerang smbk, era. 
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off at hi coming to th« Crown, tft* 
554 P 7» I might monk off tho account 
A nmfloN Sped. No. *95 p 4 Wo find 
oken off upon tbit vary Had. 


58. Bmk oC 

m. tram, [from 17.] To discontinue (anything) 
abruptly ; to put a forcible, abrupt, or definite end to. 
t sate Hamk*L8 Frees Trent. so poo tall . . brake of put* 
•fa fPiigr. Perf <W. de W. 1531) 191 Voodaife . . to intar. 
ruptc and brake of the swete qvfetnas of eontemplacyon. 
1337 Moblxv In trod. Mus. 1x7 Now wfl I breaks off my 
intended walks. 1611 Bible Dan. IV. » Breaks off thy 
atones by righteousness*. rtg Milton Rikon. s The first 

B irlament he broke off at his coming to the Crown. 

ughbb Sped. No. 9 
of him hem 171a .. 

several Matches broken 1 

Macaulay Hist. Rug. 111. ass The conferences were soon 
broken off. 

b. intr. To leave off or atop abruptly, 
rips Hamfolx Prats Trent, 99 When pou haae bene 
besye vwt wards, .Jxmsall brake offs and coins agayne to pi 


breakeof in the middle way. 1841 J. Jackson True £vang. 
T. ik 199 We most not here breake off ; let ua continue on 
the story. 1787 Da For Syst Magic 1. ii. (1840) 4a Upon 
this their consultation broke off. 1841 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Life (1876; II. ix. xxx He may break off in the middls 
of a story. 

o. *32. 

1793 Db Fox Voy. round World (1840) 1*9 She found the 
shore break off a little, and soon after a little more. 1833 
Regal. Intir. Country l 30 The front rank break off to the 
left. 

d* tram . [from 33.] To sever or detach com- 
pletely by breaking. 

sgjo Paukm. 465/1, 1 breaks of a pecs or porcyon of a 
thyng from tho hole, sfiti Bible fix. xxxii. a Breake off 
the golden earerings which are in the cares of your wiues. 
im Stkblb Tatter No. 13 p x To the End of that Stamen 
of Being in themselves which was broke off by Sickness. 
*788 B. Martin Mat. Hitt. Eng. 1. Cornw. 4 Part of one of 
them has been broke off. 

e. intr. To detach oneself abruptly from . 

1606 Shako. Ant. tjr Cl. L ii. 13a, 1 must from this enchant- 
big Queene breake off. i80a Stanley Jnv. CM. (1877) 1. 
a. 198 A Jewish sect.. which professes to have broken off 
from Israel at this time. 

f. [from 34.] To sever connexion or relation 
(wit A), to separate. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 73 To breake off instantly with 
the enemies of his greatness* and religion. >667 Pitrvs 
*’*' July, The King and my Lady Castlemaine are 

e off, and she is gone away. 1709 Steele Tatter 
Np. j6 F 1 False Lovers, and their shallow Pretences for 
breaking off. slay Scon Surf. Dan. II. 158 Her ungrate- 
ful lover was now occupied with the means, not indeed of 
breaking off with her entirely, but, etc. 

g. tram. To draw off shandy, withdraw com- 
pletely from. 

1607 ToracLL Four./. Beasts 107 Then must the retreat be 
sounded, and. .the Dogs be broken off. 1700 J. LawConmc. 
Tratie (1751) 195 At whose pains, .ought the people of this 
kingdom be broken off from this habit of idleness. 

h. [from a8 b.] To intercept and repel. 

1791 Smkavon Edystono L. | 338 A sloping Bank .. to 
break off the fury of the sea. 

t i. intr. [from a 4.] To start, begin. Obs. 

xgyx I.Yt.Y Sappho 11. hi. 177 Then shall wee have sweet 
musique. But come, I will not breake off. 
y Naut. (See quot.) 

1*7 Smyth Sailor t Word-bk. s.v. She breaks off from 
her course : applied only when the wind will not allow of 
keeping the course ; applies only to * close-hauled ' or ' on 
the wind Broken tff, fallen off, in azimuth, from the course. 

To break on : ace 41. 

64. Bmk out. 

a. tram, [from 33.] To force out by breaking. 

xfiis Bible Ps. Iviii. 6 Breake out the great teeth of the 

young lyons. Mod. To break the glass out of a window, 
the teeth out of a rake, etc. 

b. intr. [from 37.] To bnrat or spring out from 
restraint, confinement, or concealment Said of 
persons and things material, also of fire, light, etc. 

a 1000 Beawu{f 5085 Geseah ba. .stream ut bo nan brecan 
of beorge. c xaeg Lav. 30854 pat he (the pickl brae ut hi. 


saorutkl thi lilt. Ibid. xxxv. 6. xgyfi Umbodc Pernrnb. 
Kent 1x896' aoi Those very wellcs or springs, .whereof the 
one breaketh out of the ground about Stallcnfield. 1647 
Sectary Dissected 17 What an ambush of Bandlti is here 
broken out agadnst the poor Statutes ? 1679 W. Longue- 
villb in Hatton Corr. (18781 183 Sunday last a fire or two 
broke out in y 1 citty. 1763 Wesley Jrnl. at Aug., The 
sun broke out several times, and shone hot in my face, 
life Munch. Exam. 6 July 5/1 A fire broke out and spread 
with great rapidity. 

0. said of a morbid eruption on the skin ; also 
of an epidemic disease. 

>888 Coveedai.e Levit. xiii. n Whan the leprosy breaketh 
out in the Azkynne. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv. ( 1867) 1 1. 143 
There brake out a grievous pestilence in that city. 1661 
Lovell Hut. Anim. 4 Min. 397 The meaaells, which are 
little swellings, red, breakingont in the skinn. syn Addi- 
son Sped No. x6 p e Those Blotches and Tumours which 
break out in the Body. 184a Tennyson Walk, to Mall 71 
The tamcjMjbra break* out from age to age. x8p Dixon 
W^PenSSSSf^^p) 898 The yellow fever broke out in 

""for hii body, is also said to break 
> bolls, etc.). 

; His fleach bigmn to broken out : and 
ik. i|ga Hu lost, Breake oute, or 




The 

i. s tarn Road. 
Lb* broke 01 


of cMMien.. breaking 
7 . Com. No. 899^4 He_ 


1789 Gourm. Rom. 


out rata Burnet Own Time II. 406 His speech was sup- 
p r es se d Sr some days, but it broke out at last, atra 3. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Rtf. 1. 409 The natural antagonism 
between them soon broke out. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 
4 Bke. II, xi. oj4 Traits of him still break out. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 163 Formidable riots broke out in 
many places, sms W. Irving Goldsm. xxix. 984 His good- 
ness of heart, which broke out on every occasion. 

£ Persona or other agents are also said to break 
out into or in some manifestation of feeling or 
some action. 

148a CaxtoN Descr. Brit . 19 A met re r breketh out in this 
moner in preysing of this dte. 1399 Shahs. Much Ado\.\. 
94 Did he breake out into tcaresT 169$ Fuller CM. Hitt. 
ix. 83 Thomas Piercy . . brake out into open Rebellion against 
the Queen. 1711 Addison Sheet. No. 45 P 6 She broke out 
into a kmd Soliloquy. 179K Southey Joan of Arc vm. 316 
The exultant French Break out in loud rejoicing. 187a 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. X85 Cteslppus again breaks out, ana 
again has to be pacified by Socrates. Mod. He's not a 
confirmed dipsomaniac, but only breaks out now and again. 

56 . Bmk throng*, [f. branch VII. Through 
is here originally a preposition, and the analysis is 
to break tkrough-a-fence , not to break-through a 
fence, bnt the prep, tends to attach itself to the 
vb. as in L. perfringfre , and is sometimes used 
absol. as an adverb.] 

A. tram . To penetrate (a barrier of any kind) 
by breaking it ; to force one's way through. 

c 1400 Dedr. Troy 5897 He hit hym ao hctiurly .Jto he 
brake burgh the burtl to the bare throte. 16 97 Drydkn 
Virg. Geosg. iv. 598 Hy pants, profound, Breaks through th* 
opposing Rocks. 17 
peeping over the sil 
through ik 

Jig. 1597 Hooker Fed. Pot. v. xlix. $ 6 Neither are they 
able to break through those errors wherein they are settled. 
1798. F ekriar Ittustr. Sterne ii. 94 Wit, like beauty, can 
break through the most unpromising disguise. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men , Women , 4 BAs. 11. xL 969 Those conventional 
hypocrisies of which most people are ashamed, even when 
they would be far more ashamed to break through them. 

b. To burst through restraints of, transgress. 

171a Uuuuell Sped. No. 401 P 7, I purpose to break 
through all Rules. 1749 Field! no Tom Jones l iii, A cus- 
tom he never broke through on any account. 1808 T. Jef- 
ferson Writ. (1830) IV. 199, I was unwilling it should be 
broke through by others. 

Q. 'i'o project abruptly through. 

1I60 Tyndall Glee. 1. | it. 80 Two rocks break through 
the snow. 

d. absol. 

seafi Tindale Matt. vL 19 Where theves breake through 
ana steale. 1639 Burton's Diary (x8a8) IV. 973 The Chair 
broke through and roee without a question. 1690 Locke 
fiduc. | 70 After Corruption had once broke thro'. 

56. Bmk np. 

a. tram, [from 1.] To break into many parts ; 
to disintegrate. 

173a Deawes Lex Mercat. 59 If a shin be broken up or 
taken to pieces . . and afterwards . . be rebuilt . . she Is now 
another, and not the same ship. S884 Derby Mercury 7 Dec., 
The steel pieces were broken up, and the iron ones were 
beaten up into bars. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 9) IV. 7 He 
cannot understand how an absolute unitjr. .can be broken 


8 HypanLs, profound, Breaks through th* 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 53 p 8 A Satyr 
silken Fence, and threatening to break 


up into a number of individuals. 1876 \. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. 1. ii. 54 Heraclius succeeded in. .breaking up the Per- 
sian power. 

b. To rend or tear : see a a. 
o. To cut up, carve : see ab. 
cL [from 8 f.] To dissolve, disbond, put an end 
to, give up ; as in to break a regiment, gang, par- 
liament (obs .) ; to break up a house, household, 
housekeeping, school, an assembly. 

•4*3 Act x Rich. Ill , il. Many worshipfiil Men ..ware 
compelled by Necessity to break up their Houihdhl*. c sfso 
Seng in Ret \ Ant. 1 . 1x7 To brek upe the scole. 1847 Ward 
Simp. Cobler is Glad to heare the Devill is breaking up 
bouse in England, and removing somewhether else, tyai 
Lend. Gas. No. 5977/9 They . . broke up their Assembly. 
*833 Masryat P. Simple xxix, My unde. .had. .broken up 
hia housekeeping. 1679 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 1 . 70 We 


. „ 1873 Jowett 

fairly gave way and broke up the company. 

6. absol. and intr. from preceding. 

>838 Coverdale Isa. xxxvii. 36 So Sennacherib the kings 
of the Asairians brake vp, and dwelt at Niniue. 1 E36 
Wjuuthksley Ckron. (1875) 1. 59 The twentith dale of June, 
the Convocation brooke upp at Poules. 1606 G. W[ood- 
cocke] Ivstine 14 b Entry on# bethinking how he might 
priuly breake vp, and steals home to ^resist tlie Enemy, 
sfixa Drayton Poly-elb. v. 77 Then vp the Session brake. 
s88e Bor' s Own P. IV. 983 A law days later dtt school brake 
up for the summer holidays. } 

£ tram, [from fi.] To open np (ground) with 
the spade or plougL 

1337 Tusser too Points Hush, Ixi, In January, hnsbeodea 
wilTbreake vp their lay. ifiti BtxLs Jer. iv. 3 Breaks vp 
your fallow ground. 0177s Smollett Humph. Cl. (fiti) 
199 The roads having been broke up by the heavy rains fa 




_ 1 . 144 His face was all brake oat into ukera* 

>8x9 lJwt In dicato r No. 7 (1899) 1. 56 He used to break 
out in iqqrmous biles and blisters. 

A. flkld of exclamations, feeling*, passion^ 
traits r discord, riot, war, rebellion, etc. 
B^ojAiutT A In. B xaoxJLanghter 1 breaketh out adudafatllo 


tM- wMr- [feoBt ff b.] m break out, 546. Oke. 
tfiSa Hollyrusr Horn. Apeth. « a, fit) am the akin 
strange. herds, and also wme, thut k braek vp no note. 

h. [from 8 b.] Of frost, (formerly) of an epi- 
demic: To give, way, c 


< Spbrn 8 313 In Bhrbery, the Plagues braek up 

In the Summer Monetae slot Nelson inNicolRB Digp. 
(1845) IV. 355 Before the frost broke up at Cronstadt 

f ^ n m /. 11 • __» 


[from 1 a c.] To foil in 

fj. irons, [from 16, 17.J To hum open (a 
barrier), make forcibly way into (a houac), open 
forcibly (a letter, box, etc.)! 

xfn La Bmtisa Froits. I. cccxxiL «pt With gnat axes 
they brake vp the don. 133s Huloet, Breaks vp a wiyt or 
~ ' Gem. 199 The Lord 
sfi# kBnrd. Itsmeh. 


brake up tne floodgates of the waters. . 

in Phenix (1708) II. 309 If nay should Offer violence to 
break np the Doors. tf8e Bunyan Hofy War 078 When 
we had broken it [the letter] up end had rand the contents 
thereof 1700 Blackmors Job xo8 He in the dark Brraks 
houses up, on which he set his mark. 171s Pbideaux 
Direct. Ck^Wardene (ed. 4) 87 if any Person doth in the 
Night-time break up the Church. 1807 Carlyle Germ. 
J7mt.IIl.M3 Fixlein . .brake up the presentation as his own. 
t k. absol. [from prec.] Obs. 

>8a8 Tindale Doctr. Trent. (1848) *03 Let the judges. . 
not break up into the consciences of men. i (fg* Coverdale 
Matt. vi. 90 Where theues nether breake vp nor yet steals. 
L To begin or commence operations upon. 

1888 Lond. Gas. No. 130/4 There was 500 Acres of Fresh 
Grass, .broak upon May Day. syss Addison Sped. No. 60 
P 4 As n Mine no: broken up. 

tm. intr. [from 39.J To transpire. Obs . 

1384 J. Carmichael Let. in Wodrow Soc. Mice. 418 The 
murder of the Prince of Orange first brack up end came by 
sperinll post. 

txi. [from 40]. To bunt (into flower). Obs. 

c 1430 Henryson Mot. Fab. 45 The blossomes blyth brack 
vp on banke and bra. 

H Phrase-key of Break v. (in addition to the adverbial 
combinations) i—b one's back, 7 b ; b ball, 31 ; b bells, 94 ; 
b bank, xx ; b in billiards, 94 ; £blow» with, 3 ; boils b , 4 ; 
b bonds, 95: b bounds, 19; b brain, xa b; b bread, 3; 
buds b t 40 ; b bulk, 43 ; b cloth, a a; b cover, covert, so; b In 
cricket, 31 ; day b t 41 ; A day, 15 e ; b deer, 9 b ; Stall, 98b ; 
b fast, 99 c ; fish b. 36 d ; flowers 6, 39c, 40 : b fowl, fox, 9 b; 
b free, 36; frost h, 8b; b ground, 44 ; 0 of habit, 33 ; b 



0 one ■ nunu. 19 b, as ; morning b t 41 : b one's neck, 7 b ; 
b news, as ; b oath, xs c ; b officer, 35 ; h on, 39, 41 ; 6opcn, 
17 b; b parle, 94; b parliament, a f; b peace, 15 ; b in 
pieces, x ; b of practice. 33; b Prisdan's head, 5b; b prison. 


'19 ; b promise,** 1 5 c ; i"imnks, 96 ; b regiment, a f ; "b nut. 
oo ; b sheer, 31 ; b ship, 9 d ; b siege, 97 ; b sigh, 97 ; b 
silence, sleep, 99 ; b small, x ; b smile, 93 5 b sou, sob; ^ 
spirit, 13; o spouse hood, xs d; b sauareis, 46; b stillness, 
09; 6 a straw with, 3; £on tortureous b trade, 94 ; b upon, 
19, 41 ; b vein, 4; voice 6, 6; b water, 90 b; waves b. jo; 
b on wheel, 7 b ; b wind, xa b, 47 ; b with, a e, 92 b, 34 ; 
b wool, 9 c ; b one's word, 15 c ; b words with, 3. 

Break-. The verb-stem in composition forming 
sbs. or adis. 

I. With verb + object 

1 . Forming sbs., as break-bemea, the Osaifrage 
or Osprey ; break-bulk, one who breaks bulk, a 
captain that abstracts part of his cargo ; break- 
club (Golf), any obstacle on which the player 
might break his club ; + break-forward, an alleged 
old name of the hare ; + break-gap, that which 
opens a passage; t break-hedge, a trespasser; 
t break-league, a breaker of a league or treaty ; 
f break-love, a disturber or destroyer of love; 
t break-net, the Dog-fish or Thresher ; + break- 
peaoe, a peace -breaker; + break - promise, a 
promise-breaker; f break - pulpit, a boisterous 
preacher ; + break - row, a breaker of vows ; 
break-wind dial., a disease of sheep. 

ills A. C. Grant Bush L\fe Qneensl. xxix. II. 133 One 
of the men .. has managed to stop the ’break -away*, 
xtgjl Poe A. G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 123 It is frequently 
coiled the * break-bones, or osprey peteraL 189a R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S. Sea (1847) x66 To smother their owne dis- 
loyalties, in suffering these *brcake-bu1ks to escape. 1857 
Chambers Istfbrm. II. 67, Lifting tf *Bremk-clubs.-~Kn 
loose impediments within twelve indies of the ball may 
bo removed on or off the course when the boll lies on 
gram, ixjoo Names tf Haro in Ret Ant. 1. 13 The 
make-fore, the # breke-forwarL 1843 Paoitt Heresiogr. 
(*66a> Kp. De«L, The # braok-gnp to all chose misdimfs 
that flowed in upon the Xing. >378 Tusrer Hush. (1878) 3 


Stanyhurst sEneis iv. (Arb.) 1x3 A1 Stythlease urew 
ea. Ibid. 143 Like a # braaklooue malcliat adultrer. 
I J. Higinr Junius* Noueeseclator, ’Breekenet, a sea- 

Our only ’braakepeace. 

will tkinV« Mil IM HUItl ' 


29 . 


Pose. Mortice ' 


V. L. nVi'ftfff 


dSTwi L *“ 11 — 

9, Forming u to—k -wr, that break, mtet, 
a. in Br»Ck-*xTn* t Si*uua/aMmit*tuui fasaak- 
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bonir bone-breaking, as In bm k * bwi f»m t 
the dengue, an infections eruptive facer of warm 
climates ; break -corert, that bracks coverts 
i 1 break -danoe, disturbing turbulent See also 
Break-back, Bua*MQt 
syftft P. Bsowna fa medcn *30 The "Brake-axe Ties. It 
b so very herd that it is found a difficult matter even to cut 
it down. >8ftft A. Flint Prim. MM son Bscru- 
dating pains in the head* ayes, muscles of the neck, loins, 
and extremities are prominent traits of the affection ; hooce 
the name *bieakbone fever. xftSg Lady Bsassky The 
Trade* 395 A ship with several cases of 4 Dengue ', or 
1 Breakbooe fever ' on board, tflao Kbats Isabella xxviii. 
The "break-covert blood-hounds. 1# J. Hooaaa GiraUL 
Jrtl Bp. Did,. This hrainesicke and "breekrdanso Gtadd 
of Desmond, .did breaks into treasons. 

XL With the vb. used attrib. - breaking ; as 
break-plooo, break-iron. 

sSyp G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 053 An electromagnet 
with asaUVinterrupting "breakpiece attached to its armature. 
1S81 Mechanic ft j8? i66The "break-iron by which the 
shaving is turned ft lit upward course. 

Brisk (brltic), sb.l Also 4 brek, 5-6 brake, 
5-7 breake. [£, Break v.] 

L An act of breaking ; breakage, fracture. 
a sum Career M. 6344 Wlt-vten ani brek or briet. Ibid. 
8044 wit-vten brek of ani bogb. c 1440 Promp. Pare. 49 
Brake, or brekynge, ruptnra, fracture, t 1870 Standard 
is Dec., The great operation had bean stopped by the break 
of a bridge otboats* 

b. With adverbs, expressing the action of the 
corresponding verbal combinations (Break v. 48- 
56); as break-away, break-ln, break-out, 
Break-down, Brbae-up, etc. 

sSSs Times 4 June so/3 After several "breaks away the sa 
competitors were despatched to an excellent start. 1896 


a sum Career M. 0344 Wlt-vten am b 
8044 wit-vten brek ofanl bogb. *144 
Broke, or brekynge, ruptnra, fractnr 
sa Dec., The great operation had beans 
of a bridge otboats. 


*88/x By virtue of a good pitch 
Bliom in Lil(ywkit?s Cricket 


ft eoo Probably with several breaks, aa b usual In the 
arrangement of the Strata of the earth. sSfe Maubyat N. 
Fortier -m xli, Captain Drawlock walked to the break of 
the gangways, sip it Dana Bffi Mask xiU. 3s Foster 
went safer V the break of the deck, and there waltedfbr 
him. c t%> Rstdim. Nasng. (Weak) so* Break, the sudden 
termination or rim in the decka of some merchant ship*, 
where the aft and sometimea the forepan of the deck is kept 
np to give mere height between decka 
b. in a course of action or time. 
sdSp Sherlock Death lit ft 4 (1731) 114 It makes a Break 
In our Uvea st|o Lysll Ptinc.GeoL L 134 This remark- 
able break in the regular sequence of physical cventa atj(ft 
Lady Hubert H timer** Ramble 1. xli. 184 The run is 


the euld Popish witch-wife. 1870 Standard sa Dec* On 
the break-out of the war. 

2. Break of day or morn : the first appearance 
of light, the dawn. So Break of futu : the begln- 
ing or opening days of June. 

1584 Lodor Alarum , Port. 4 Prise, as b, The careful 
Mamner.. sought for his Loade starre, and at breake of 
morning . .found it out. 1997 Drayton Mortimer. 107 The 
misty breake yet proues a goodly day. 1847 W. Brownb 
Pelex. 11. aos At the fifth dayes break, those that were in 
the top of the maine Mast began to cry, Land 1708 Land. 
Gas. No. 4471/3 Lieutenant-General Dedent was. .order'd to 
march Yesterday at break a-Day. 1799 Yovno Centaur vL 
(1737) IV. *5*, 1 see the break of their moral day. sSta J. 
Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 111. 749 Now dim, now dazzling like 
the break of morn, siao Kbats Isabella rv. *6 A whole long 
month of May in this sad plight Made their cheeks paler by 
the break of June. 

1 3- An irruption, a breaking in. Obs. 

c 1989 R. Lindsay Chron. Scot. (17x8) 37 The Englishmen 
had wasted so much on the borders, without any occasion 
or break of him to England. 

+ 4. A breaking forth, a burst (of sound). Obs. 

1790 [R. PuLTocxjX^r P. Wilkins xxxiii. (1883) 90/s The 
order of their flight was admirable, and the break of the 
trumpets so great, .that I wondered how they could bear it 

6. Cricket. A ‘twist* or deviation of the ball 
from its previous direction on touching the ground. 
Break-back : the breaking in of a ball from the off 
side (i. e. with a right-handed bowler). 

1866 Jerks in from Short Leg 74 The break-hack remov- 
ing a bail destroys In a moment the vision of triumph. 
iwi Standard s8 June 3/s Steel beat him with the break, 
and Hone stumped him well sSSs Moan. Mag. XLI 1 I. 
*88/* By virtue of a good pitch and a break back. 1884 I. 


able break in the regular sequence of physical events. *878 
Lady Herbert H timer* e Rambie 1. xli. 184 The run is 
5,900 miles without a break. 187ft Morlby Diderot 1 . ass 
He would pass a whole month without a day’s break, work- 
ing ten bourn a day at the revision of proof-sheets, 

o. in a discourse or composition ; in the rhythm 
of a verso ; also in printed matter. Occas. attrib ., 
as in break-line. 

that Catt. Smith Seaman's Gram. AHijb, You finde the 
wordTin the M argent in that breake [paragraph] against it. 
>710 Swift Tatter No. *30 p 6 The Breaks at the End of 
almost every Sentence. 1779 Johnson Dryden, L. P. (iBsft) 
IX. 393 The Alexandrine . . invariably require* a break at 
the sixth syllable. 1889 Law Rep. Queen's B. XIV. 7s 7 
There is no break in the section, and the words 4 In any 
highway \ govern all that follow*. 

d. Marks 1 ] employed in print or writing 

to indicate abrupt pauses. 

173* Swift On Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. *86 In modern wit 
all punted trash is Set off with num'rous breaks - - - and 
dashes — . tftfia T. Trollope Marietta I. x. 183 An un- 
limited supply of question stop*, marks of admiration, italics 
and breaks. 

9. Music, a. The point of separation between 
the different registers of a voice, b. 1 In an organ 
stop : The sudden alteration of the proper scale- 
senes of pipes by returning to those of an octave 
lower in pitch 1 (Stainer aud Barrett). 

lifts G A. Edwards Organs *53 As a rule on modern 
organs the breaks are made on the C sharp keys. 1883 
Curwen Standard Course xos/a Passages running across 
the 1 break 1 can be sung with an even quality of voice. 
Ibid. *07/1 The break between the upper and lower thick 
registers Is easily noticed in male voices. 

10. Something abruptly breaking the line, or 
level ; an irregularity, roughness, knot, etc. 

1796 Burkb Snbl 4 B. Wks. I. *4* The fine variation is 
lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, and right lines. 1771 Sia 
J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (*876) 36a A portrait-painter, .leaves 
out all the minute breaks . . in the face. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. a) *68 Break, a knot in the joint of a rod. 

b. Archil, (see quota) 

sfiSft Evelyn Diary (1897) III. *78 Windows and Columns 
at the break and entrance of free-stone. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. 11 . 88 The breaks of the windows themselves 
are 8 feet 6 inches high, and 1 foot 3 inches deep, slag P. 
Nicholson PracL Build. 44* Any portion of the exterior 
side of a building which protrudes itself towards the spec- 
tator, is denominated a projection or break. 

11. A number of chests of tea, a lot or consign- 
ment 

1864 Times 4 Nov. Breaks of Canton scented orange 
pekoe. 1883 Ibid. >4 Mar. 6 In a break of 600 chests you 
will find an absolute uniformity of weight, both of package 
and contents and of quality. 

12. A portion of groond broken np for cultiva- 
tion ; a tract distinct in surface or appearance. 

1674 Ray £. 4 E. Count. Wds. 60 Break , land plowed the 
first year after it hath lain fallow in the sheep walks. Norf. 
1767 A Young Farmer's Lett. People si, I have, .seen 
Breaks of wheat of five quarters per acre. 1794 Statist. 
Act. Scot. XL 15a Such farms as are divided into 3 inclo- 
sures, or, as they are commonly called, breaks. 1878 Black 
Green Past. II. 14 Young rabbits .. scurried through the 


mand over the ball in respect or pitch and break. 1886 
Daily News a* July 5/* Mr. Tylecote. .was bowled by an 
unplayable break-back of Mr. Spoflbrth's. 

6. a. Billiards. A consecutive series of success- 
ful strokes; the number of points thus scored, 
b. Similarly in Croquet. 

sftftft Times 10 Apr., Mr. Russell vastly Improved in his 
play, making some very excellent breaks. 1I74 J. Heath 
Croquet Player 35 Do not let the balls you are playing 
00 in your break get too dote together, safig Land 4 Water 
so Feb. 99 It is evidently possible, given the necessary 
nerve and drill, for breaks of 500 and upwards to be made 
on the bilHard tables of the present make. 

7. A broken place, gap, or opening 3 of more 
general application than dbiaob. 

n saaa Cursor M. 1401a par sco fend an! brack or aare, 
Withir araeii sco smerd pare. *399 Act 3s Hen. VIII. v, 
It shalbe lawflall. .to make dera tames and breakes k» the 
■aid hedges. <688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trane. XVIL 987 
At the breakes of 1 


application of Brake sbA\ 

. L A huge carriage-frame 


Brieable. burnable, breakeahle. afifft Ftiuaa Wounded 
Conte. (1841} 078 Christ's bones were In themselves break* 
able. sftt4 Proc. Boom. Nat. Club II. xia. 100 Breaking 
the eggs and evary other thing breakable. 

Hence Broakablenoea. 

1898 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. tv. rv. ft 13 The character 
on which he fixes first is frangibillty— hreaka b ia n em to bits. 

BffMkam 1 (br^ktdx). Tf. Break v. 4 -aoje.] 

1. The action or feet of breaking, 

sft 

beei 

age of the crockery was the grand coup-de-theatra. ins 
Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. ii. In their (children's] wanton break- 
ages and defacements, you shall discern a creative Mhd. 

b. Music. The (mange in the quality of the 
voice in passing from one * register f to another. 

sHg Curwen Standard Course 105/1 k is remarkable that 
the change of breakage into this register should be Just an 
octave higher than that into the thin register. 

2. The results of breaking; loss or damage 
caused by breaking. 

1848 Arnoulo Mar. Ineur. (*866) II. hi. i. 667 A certain 
per centage is fixed . .as the ordinary amount of leakage and 
breakage for which the Underwriter is in no case liable. 
1849 Flense Comm. Claes-Bk. 77 When gold dust, or die 
precious metals in ore. are bought, the loss of weight or off- 
fell in refining, called in some places breakage. 

8. An interruption caused by breaking ; a break, 
sftys F areas Wiin. Hist. 1 . 36 Here then are miracles. . 
breakages in the unbroken continuity, sifts Stokes in 
Nature No. 6*6. 6x4 If there was a breakage in the cable 
something like 300 miles off. 

4. Naut. (seequot.) 

1887 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. zso Breakage, the leaving 
of empty spaces in stowing the hold. 

Breakage \ var. form of Bkakkaok. 
Broa"k-back, a. [f. Break v. 4 Back sbX ; cf. 
Break-neck.] That breaks the back ; crushing, 
over heavy. 

1596 J. Hkywood Spider 4 F. Ixxii. 16 Our breakbacke 
burdens. 1607 J. Davies Summa Tot . *t iD.) All breake- 
hacke Crosses which we vnderao. sftaa W . Corbett Rur. 
Ridee (1883; 1 . 104 All the break-back and sweat-extracting 
work. 

Break-back ( Cricket ) : see Break sb. t 5. 
Break-down (brfikdaun; see below), [f. 
the verbal phrase break down (see Brkak v. 50). 

In this ana similar verbal formations, the stress seems 
primarily to be even {break down), or with stronger force 
on the adv. {breath down ) ; but in familiar and well-esta- 
blished expressions ias sense *>, there is a tendency to take 
the combination without analysis as a single word, and to 
say brea’Adounn , or even brea'k*lown : this is also regu- 
larly done in attributive use, as in 4 brea kdown ga'og ').] 

1. The act of breaking aud falling down ; a ruin- 
ous downfall, a collapse, lit. and fig. 

sip Marryat N. Foreter xxii. These unfortunate break 
dewne. *835. Heounuo Paracelsus iu. 70 The break-down 
of my general aims >883 Chalmers Local Gout. 15s Any 
break-down or hitch in the working of the sanitary laws. 

b. esp. A fracture or dislocation of machinery 
resulting in a stoppage. Hence attrib ., as in 
break-down gang, train. 

sfiga J. Ludlow Matter Engineers, he. 103 Double nay 
for over-time caused by break-down, or accident, sin 
Times 6 Apr., Break-down gangs from Peterborough and 
Grantham. S 066 Standard 13 Sept. 4/3 A mine where there 
had been a breakdown. 

o. Of the animal functions, or health. 

*898 J. H. Bknket Nutrition iv. ox A complete break- 
down of the general health. sirs M. Fattmon Ceumubon 
463 Walter Scott had the first warning of bis own break- 
down in similar symptoms. 


Green Poet. II. 14 Young rabbits .. scurried through the 
dry heather to the sandy breaks. 1883 Nature XXVI I. 
446 The 4 break' or oasis, believed, .to exist in the interior 
or Greenland. 

13. dial. A large number or quantity. 

x8ot Jamieson Break, a considerable number of people, a 
crowd ; as a break of folk, Fife. s88a W. Cornwall Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Brake, a large quantity : particularly applied to 
flowers,* as a 4 brake of honeysuckle . 1884 G. G Davies 
Norfolk Broad* xxxil. 047 The sky was cloudless, & the 
stars remarkably brilliant . .Alluding to the 4 break ' of stars 
above-us, the man said that it foretold rough stormy weather. 

Break, sb.* Also brake. [Derivation not quite 
certain: app. f. Break v., in the sense *to break 
a horse* ; but it is said in Knight's Amtr. Meek. 
Diet, to be a general name for the fore-part or 
frame of a carnage, so that it may possibly be an 


A. A large carnage-trams? (having two or four 
wheels) with no body, used for breaking in yonng 
horses* 

Loudon Cyel Agree, (ed. a) zoo* The training of 


down in similar symptoms. 

2. ' A riotous dance, with which balls are often 
terminated in the country. A dance in the peculiar 
style of the negroes.* Bartlett Did. Amer. (U. S.; 
but frequently humorously in Eng.) 

a 1884 New Eng. Tales (Bartlett), Don't clear out when 
the quadrilles are over, for we are going to have a break- 
down to wind up with. 1877 Burnand r Ride to Khiva* it 
Clog-dancers, or nigger duettists, at a Music Hall with a 
breakdown. xSSx Gd. Words XX II. 41/* The men fol- 
lowed with a fiendish * breakdown *. 

Breaker 1 (br^kai). Also a-6 broker, (5-6 
Sc. -ax), ff. Brkak v. 4 -eb 1.] He who or that 
which breaks (in various senses of verb.). 

1. One who breaks, crushes, or destroys; so 
breaker off, etc. ; and with defining sb. as House- 
breaker, Ship-breaker, etc., q. v. 

r 1179 Lamb. Hem. 83 Ne mihte nawiht brokers bon 
(doped, f 1939 Dswca Introd. Fr. in Paltgr. 1040 Ilia 
peas .. is .. broker of strife. 1969 Homilies il Fading 11. 
[1850) *88 A breaker of hb fast 1997 T. Payne Royal Exck. 
>4 They become eyther breakers or banckeien. a <649 
Dbumm. op Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. xx8 Death. -is (he 
reasonless breaker offof all actions. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iv. 193 A Breaker of Idols. 1847 Tennyson Prim, il 143 
Horn-handed breakers of the glebe. 

b. spec. One who cards wool. (cf. Break o. 9 c.) 
Act 6 Hen. VIII, ix. I x The Breaker or Kember to 


Burn Poor Law* 136 Three weavers and spoolers, two 
breakera, etc. 

o. One Who makes known (tidings, etc.). 

sftfe Tennyson Aylmer** F. 394 A breaker of the bitter 
newt from home. 

2 . One who tronsgresaes or violates a law, oath, 
co n vention, etc. 

tjle Wycup b Mace. xili. 7 It bifelte the briber of law® 
lor to die. 14I9 Caik. Angl. 4* A Broker or tryspeser; 
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brukinc of tha day t 
*ML A breach or gap. Obu ’ 
m xgoe E. E. Psmlter ev[i J. si He suld am Kara for-lona : If 
aoghx MoUes.. Had s tamtam brektage in his sight. «6f6 
Moxom Print Letter* 04 The BrwHigp and Wants In Urn 
Arches you must work in by hand. 


My only time far st 


5. Ajriece of land newly broken up. (17. S.) 
sMi Pmmphlet Jamsstrwm (Dmheim) Beard if 7V„ ! 
earned enough besides, with whet be raised on bU bra 
tag, feokaspbimself. 

0. Breaking-ant \ an erapdon s an outburst 


Wi ^rrann^’viH . su n r^uwh • wi uuiuium. 

igga Huumct, Breakyng out of chyldrena mouths called 
ex ulceration, a dg Dsumm. or Hawth. Hitt, 7 m*. itl. 
Wks. 44 The authors of every breaking-out and sedition, 
sfga Frsmch K uw hd u Spa ir. rig Urn Scab, the Itch, the 
Scurff . . and all such breakings ouL 1783 F. MichaeusJq 
Med. Cemmun. I. «j6 There spasmed a breaking-out om the 
forehead, tin K Mtuaa ScL+ Sc ke ebn. xxv. (1897)544 


ng out of tha oo otr ewm sy . 









7. Breaking up, m B>KiMTy. 

MfS Bury WiyjhI wfljtamyfcoushoM.be tent 
oed to gedyr. .vi book wylikus uA| r atydbpees gad at the 
ig vp 1 wil 


hool to gedyr. M book wykkes uftfr 1 
Uekyng vpl wtf mya ouecutousa at 
dyoer to gedyr. dultmurta, 
Theams before thdr breaking vpijti 
Tense FikeVL see Many a.sehooHw 
this for Ms bnakiogmptmak. sgftTvi 


liras 


It !a presumed the boywiU coat* hoau at breaking 
rigs Nat. Pkilee. (U.fc. &) IL Pnenm. IntiSyo 




breaklae-u» of the uumoom Is the bam dkga %» anere 
to the shiftlag of the peHodkml triads. 

0 . a//n>. as in breakingweifkti breakiftg-erop* 


tbe tat crop 06 newly bnkta grtnad ; tet i kHig 
taraa, a —fftikui fiirdimwicg ont the gUverein 
spknfeg wool. . 

; ih| VowuM4ta/ta*k|t ta aocanaA . ; ta 
Uyoeu u have been made the Maakufrcrou i%t/ta 

and eanended by the roBefs of the br sa kh mAama 

Nlg s Msg «. (tKf.] ; 
X. That breaks in various tenses (chiefly uUr.) 
ofthewb. 



-nroi.] The action of the vb. B&xak. 

1 . in transitive senses. 

*978 Rushw. Gmep. Luke «k «S On breeonge breodea. 
aijw Cssreer M. 8044 (GAM.) Widaten breldag of any bow. 
« j/m-Sei. Wke. liTges Grisds disdpUa k?ewea him in 
brekyngeoffce brand, xgia in C.lassmrk Mm c. St. MickmeCe 
Bp. Stertf*rd{\ 880) 33 For brakyng of Ground in tha chereho 
at the huryyng of her husband. i||w Act 15 Hem. Pill. 
xviiL | x Spinnings, cardtnge, breakinge, and aortfagr u 
wollea. sgCpPui-ruNHAM Emt. Peetie 1 Aru. ) S58 Euery poors 
scholltr . . cals It the breaking of Priscians head, iggo 
Shaks. Com. Err. ui. 1. 74 Breaks any breaking here, and 
lie breaks your kitaues pate, 171 Wollaston Rebg, Nat. 
lx. eon Burnings, erucmxtas, breakings upon tha wired, 
tfi) Examiner 18 Jan. 4 eft A breaking of windows on tha 
ground -floor, stag Lockhart Reg. Daitmm 1. iv. (1840) *$■ 
b. with an adverb : aee the vb. 

*607 Huron Wkx. 1. aro No breaking off of oldc shines. 
t#ia MS. Ace. St.Jekis ffiA. Casueri., For breaddng 
owtofacra. slue Mss. Stowr uncle Tern xxiiL e«6 Dodo 
.. was now getting hia bribing in, at the hands of his 
young master. 14 Burton Semi Akr. II. L 77 A general 
breaking-open of tha prisons, sNS W. Collin* Jaeemi. 
(187x1 «34 The breakingoff of the engagement. 

2 . in intransitive semes. 

af47 Fuixaa Good 7 X in i Veree T. (x8ai> 74 Pref.. Tha 
difference betwixt downright breaking and craving tone of 
their creditors, alia Oaaaixa Prime. 39 A noise of keek- 
ing of their Waves oa tha Sheer, sys# Ds Fox Cruem 
(1840) miLThe hwsklag of the m uuoa their ahigL tyay 
- ErngTr rmdetm. viL (1841) L47 Hrikta Is tha data 
of a tradesman, sta Black Pr. Tktde • Tbs breaking of 
the waves along the niurd coast. 

b. with an adverb. 

£ } Covkrdalx Jek xxx. 14 Y* braakynge in of waters. 
Hamiliet il Dieehedience l (1850) 351 The breach of 
ienco and breaking in of rebellion. 1711 Addison 


£ 1 Covkrdalx Jet xxx. 14 Y* braakynge in of waters. 
Hentilie* il Dieehedience L (1850) 351 The breach of 
ienoe and breaking in of rebellion. 1711 Addison 
Speet. No. 30 P3 Abrupt Peases end Braeklngs-off in tha 
middie of a Vena. 17*9 Da Fob Crueme U840} iii. My 
breaking away from my parents. 

3. Breaking ef the day \ daybreak, dawn, 
agm Ld. Baassas Fret**. I. xviiL sg In the brakyng of 
the dayre U. trompettis of Scotland matte with the EugUuhe 
scout-watche. its Bislk Gen. xxxu. 04 There wre stl ed a 
man with him, vntill the breaking of tha day. sdjg A. 
Fox tr. lVurtd Smrg. il xviii. set At mornings near the 
breaking of the day they are moat pained. 


sgaa Smaxs. Cem. Err. n. 0. xsC A Aram of water In the 
bnSdng gutte. tflg3 - Rick. //, 111. fi. 3 Yourlate tiisaing 
00 the breaking Scae. a8g| & Am ^im. Sbnm dTfmZ 
ft He mraaortofall upon idolatrous Israel with breaking 
blowes. 1674 Fa tar an Emit A Seim. 51 ltama dUfofontly 
breaking or refrangible. iktUASTON iFkt.itbf n IL 190 
His ruinous and breaking con d ition , sytl Youno Lend 
Bay il itf Breaking dawn Bous'd the broad front, am 
Falcons* Diet . Marine 1x789) Senate, the froth or foam at 
a breaking sea. ifxg Soumv Rederkk xxiv .Within her 
breaking Mart, ita Bvnon Jnan v. div. To save tha 
credit or their breaking bank. sMs Daily Mem 9 July a 
Lucas wae bowled for at 

b. with dawn, i«s, up, etc. 

sta Kan GtdtmeU Exp. xxxviiL (stjfo 947 The first 
bmSung^hi day of Spring. iM Gsxsnkn Gunnery 037 An 
apparently cmry and breakmg-up coneti t utta displays 
itself mom dearly, styf MacCaatny Own Time t ILjofi 
The coofosta was that or a breaking-down system. 

2. In comb, with aba., as heart-breaking, ate. 

1874 Aldrich Pend. Pmifrey viL (18831 It era* heart- 

breaking work sometimes ana back-breaking work always. 

3. Breaking-joint : see Bbbail v. 31 and Joint 
B rtfik-neok (br^ kne^J, a. and si. [f. Babak 

v. 7 b-f Ncox.] 

A. adj. Likely to break the neck ; endangering 
the neck or life ; headlong (of speed, etc.) ; pre- 
cipitous (of roads, rocks). 

sg6s J. Hkywooo Pram. A Epigr. (1867) x6 My. .breakneck 
fall, sfixt Bolton Florux 111. 1. 164 Break-neck dife, and 
high over-hanging places, ifiag Edm. Rev. XV. 6s A break- 
neck road from Madrid to San Ildefonso. iNa B. Ramsay 
ReemlL Mil. Sen. L v. xxx To ride a breakneck pace round 
JackoHilL 

t B. eh. Obe. *A fall in which the neck is 
broken ; a steep place endangering the neck * (J.) ; 
Jig , destruction, rain. 

1963 Hemitiee n. Ideimtry (1859) a 51 Such a stumbling- 
block for his own feet and others that may perhaps bring at 
last <0 breakneck. tgiToaisoN Cohan's Seem. Tim. a&a/s 
The question is not of any light Jail, but it is a deadly 
breaknecke. sdugF. Wmhic Rspijr Fisher 537 They may.. 
fell with a breake-necke, downe to Hell. 1649 W. Dull 
Wmy of Peace 115 The very break-neck of the Churches 
peace and unity, adga Gatakkr Find. A /met. Jer. 137 To 
work the down fell and break-neck of mens souls. 

+b. One who risks breaking his neck. Obs. 
xgffi Fiona Semn emsmedUa , a breakeneck, a halter-sack, a 

Bnii , k a| Ofl| tb. 

L The action of breaking-off : see Burak v. 53 , 
ftp. discontinuance, severing of relations. 

xSSo Forstxr Gr. Remmstr. xoo The sudden and Impetu- 
ous break-off from the party with whom ho had acted so 
ueatouriy. 

2. In a mnsketor rifles The metal work of the stock 
of a gun into which the breech of the barrel fits. 

1804 Hull Adv. ex Jan. 4/x The left hand then seizes the 
shaft of the stock ead the right hand dislodges the barrel 
from the 1 Break-off’. 1844 Regni. 4 Ord. Army xo6 For 
a new break off filed up. fitted, and hardened. 
Gamma Gunmen ip With the breeches in the peicue- 
sioned state, breek-offs fitted and locka Jointed. 
Bm'kahwk. Sc. Aiao breitkahugh, brook- 
ahaw. [Derivation and correct form of second 
element unknown : it cannot be connected with 
OK brme^tdae epileptic.] The dysentery in sheep. 

IM Ess. HiM See. III.4 xi (Jail) Dysentery or Bruy, 
Bmcksium. Trfxy Hooo Teles* Sk. TV. 199 There u a 
disease among sheep, called by shepherds the Breskshugh, 
a deadly sort of dysentery, ill w. Nawxb Prod. Stem 
Jmrmh mr 130 It [dreming] prevents a great many of dm 
dta a ies to which sheep ere liable, and particularly braafo. 
s huech, vot^ foot-rot, and brexy. 

lUilgtlinn (br^ ketffun). TC Bbbak r.+ 
Stoni ; a tranal of L. saxifraga.J A name given 
by herbalists to the Saxiiragei; and vagnu/.to 
plants supposed to be related to them. 

1688 R. txoLMB Armeury u. xxx/i Of the Suita or 
Breakttone, the husks are brawouh green. ypnw.PenseCs 
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Jhiilrwtii' (totkiwfuu). [L Buav.f 

i Anything (bit breaks the force of the waves 
at a particular place, tsp. a solid structure of 
riibbte and masonry erected to form or, protect a 
harbour, etc. 

1769 Falconrx Diet. Marine (1789) Break-water, the . . 
hull of soma old. .verad, sunk at the entrance of a smalt 
harbour, to. 'diminish the force of tha waves. 1991 Sits a- 
Ton Edystour L. | xoo The house-reef may. .ba considered 
as a ptar, break-water, or bulwark to vessel* lying then. 
sSfl G.'N. Wsiont Cream Set. Kuotoledft 58 The most 
remarkable Break-waters are those of Cherbourg in France, 
and Plymouth in England atjjh Rank A ret. Exit, 1. 1H. 30 
This berg Is a moving break-water. 1857 Pmk Adv. Text - 
Ah Gre&liL 80 And present breakwatcr-like their uatucal 
slopes to the action of the waves. 

M* dM H, Milleu Sch. 0 Schtu. 33a A breakwater . . 
to protect from that grinding oppression of the poor by the 
poor. ^ Fort*. Rev. Mar. 333 A religious breakwater. 

2 . In other uses : a. A groyne or barrier on the 
beach to retain shingle; b. (See quot. 1769 . 

syns Pursy Atmsk Breach xi6 Several low narrow 
Jetties, or Break-Waters) extending from the top of the 
I leach down to the Low Water Mark. 1789 Falconer Diet. 
Marine 11789) Bremknvatsr is also a sort of small buoy, 
fastened to a large one in the water, when the buoy-ro|,e of 
the latter is not long enough to reach from the anchor . . to 
the surface of the water. The use of this break-water is 
therefore to shew where the buoy swims. 

Braun (br/m), sb. Forms : 4 bream, brem, 
4-7 brume, 5 breerae, 6-7 bruarau, 7- bream. 
1 ME. breme ; a. F. brfme, in OF. bresme (med.f* 
bresmia ), ad. Teutonic : cf. OS. bressemo (:— A/vAj- 
tno), also with a, OlIG. brahsema (whence mcd.L. 
braximus), MHO. bnthsem , bras me , Ger. hasten, 
MDu. and Du. brasem WGcr. brahsm - and 
brehsm - ; perh. f. stem of brehwan to glitter, 
sparkle. (The word hAs no connexion with HahxIc.}] 

1. Ti»e common name of a fresh- water fish (A bra* 
mis drama ■ called also Carp-bream, which inhabits 
lakes and deep water, and is distinguished by its 
yellowish colour and the high arched form of its 
back. Also the nenus ( Abram is , family Cyfri- 
mdse) to which tnis belongs, including also the 
White Bream {A b/icca) and other species. 

f xjjM Chaucer Frol. 350 Many a Brcciu [v. r. brem, breme] 
and many a luce in Stuwe. qia Maun. g> Ho use A. Exp. 
|6i My master putt into the said politic, in grete bremex, 
xij. Xj tyi Act 31 Hen. VHI , ii. 1 1 Pykes, breames, carpes, 
tenches, and other fysahe*. 16x8 Surki . ft M arkn. Country 
Farm 506 If you intend the pond for Carpc or Brcome. 
*693 Walton Angler 174 The Bream . . is a large and stately 
(SshT.long in growing. 1780 Penman r Zoot.X II. 309 The 
bream is an inhabitant of lakes — or the deep parts of still 
rivers. 1870 Morris Earthly Far. 1. 1. 167 Look up and 
down. .And note the bubbles of the bream. 

2 . Applied also to some acanthopterygious sea- 
fishes, of the genus Tagellus (family S/aridae), and 
genus Labrus (family J. abridm ), as the Sea Bream 

centrodontus), Spanish Bream t P.evythrinus'i. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 578 in Hubert Bit. (1868) 
156 Carpc, Breme de mere, ft Irowt. x8m Mouikkt ft 
Bmn. Health's Imprw. (1746) *38 Breams or the Sea be of 
a white and solid Substance. 1840 K. Dana Be/. Mast vii. 
x6 There were cod, breams, silver-fish, and other kinds. 

3 . Comb, bream-backed: (of a horse; having a 
high ridged back. 

17am Loud. Gam. No. 6x90/7 Stolen, .a sorrel Nag. .bream 
back'd. *834-43 Sotn iirv Doctor cxciiL iU.) lie wa* uot . . 
hollow-backed, bream-backed, or broken backed. 

Bream (brim), r. 1 Also j bream. [Of un- 
certain origin: known only since 1600. It has 
been conject 11 rally referred to Du. brem * broom, 
fane and to Eng. broom , as a deriv. vb., or a 
dialect variant: but evidence is lacking. Con- 
jectures identifying the word with bren, Burn, are 
unsupported cxc. by the analogy of Ger. etn Schiff 
brenuen, F. chauffer le vaisseau , dontter le A«.] 
trans. To clear (a ship's bottom) of shells, sea- 
weed, ooze, etc., by singeing it with burning reeds, 
fane, or fagots, thus softening the pitch to that the 
rubbish adhering may be swept oft Cf. BauoM v. 
Capt. Smith AccitL pjj, Stamen 3 For calking, 


breaming, 1 
Breaming* 


9, stopping tautea. 16*7 — Seaman’s Gram, il 13 
iff her, (* but washing or burning ef all llw filth with 

broorne. *8at Dtcav f oy. A/edit. • 1868) 60 There 

1 careend and breamed my shippes with veria great dili- 
gence. 1779 Forrest Coy. N. Guinea 360 On the 8th we 
breamed the vessel's bottom. 187s Fortn. Rev. Aug. ao6 
Bonfire* of brushwood, lighted to bream the sharp-bowed 
craft. 

Bream, z*. 2 Also 6 breme {dial.), breme variant 
stf Brim e. 1 said of a boar or sow. 

1977 B. Ooogk Heresbaek’s Husk. (i$88) 117 The female 
camel of VUuxria, feeding up qp tha mountainas amongest 
the wild? $Upras, is oftentiipes breamed of tha bpare, and 
concaavath. Mg Amtocto FfiMm!. Dauby, Brim, breme, 
to desire the boar ; to serve tha sow. 

t Brettnle. Ohs. rate- 1 . [Known only in the 
|>aasgge cited: if correct, cf. Ger. breme, MUG. 
breme, brem, OUG. breme mosc., answering to 


an PTant * firemen* maac., parallel to *brimi» 
si- fojp., whence OUG. brimissa. Get. bremse : 
see Wins*,] Breeae, gadfly ;*> Bam®, 

*809 Fleming Virg.. Georg. in. 41 mate. A kind of fliaag 
venhln that sdUgetlTcattell, a horseflic, brmuna, a bra s s. 
Bryant#, var. cf Bbxkm a. Obs. 
tBrefemet. Obs. Also 5 bremote, bremette. 

e difn. of Beiam : but cf. OF. ' bremat • brlttu ' 
odtf] A young, or small, bream. 

MjSc Matsu. 4 Housed. Exp. 361 My master putt in the 
saluponde, in mala brametes, a*}. 1498 Bk. St. Alban's, 
Fishing #0 Ya shall angle for hym la bream]. . wyth a redd* 
worma. .And far bremat tb taka maggot es. 

Btiiadti (brrmflttt). [f. Break sb. 4 Flat.] 

A fish, the White Bream. 

fato Penny Cyst. V. 374/s Brmma Attica (tha white bream, 
or bream flail, .is of a silvery or bluish-white hue. 

Brntnim (brf-miq), vbi. sb. [f. Break r. 1 4 
*iN<iV] The clearing of a shin's bottom by 
burning. Hence breaming-fuei, -hook. 

whaj Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram . U. 13. a6af Dicav 
Voy. M etiit, (1B68) 6x Tha inoonuameucia of breaming aloft 
to bay tha shippe ouer with pitch. 1799 Colebrookr in 
Phil Trans. LI. 51 Corruptly ailed breaming, for brenning 
or burning, tdp Falconer Dist. Maritu(t^Bg\ Ckauffage, 
braaming-fael. Fourths* de Careue, breaming-hooks. 
llriirdl (brDidz), sb. jd. Sc. [The same as 
Braird, in sense of * short ends or points 1 The 
short flax recovered from the first tow by a second 
hackling' (Jamieson). Cf. backings. 

*733, F. Lindsay Interest Scot . 161 Dressing and stapling 
the Lint . . into fine drest Flax, fine dresi Tow, common 
Tow, Backings, and llneards. 1804 Ed in. Even. Couraut 
t Sept. (Jam.) White and blue breards, fit for spinning yarn. 

Brward, Breare, obs. forms of Braird, Brier. 
Bglit (brest). Forms : 1 -4 brooat, 3-8 
brent ; (also 4 Kent bryeet, 4-f brenat, breate, 
4-6 north, breiat, 5-6 briat, bint). 6 breast. [OK. 
//r/ar/ — OFris. briast , OS. briest , breost , ON. brjSst, 
(Sw, brbst. Da. bryst) neuter, answering to an 
OTeut type +breusto(m ) : represented in Goth, by 
brnsts fcm. pi. (no sing.) OTeut. 'trusts con- 
sonantal fern., 4 prob. originally inflected as a dual* 
(Kluge), whence DUG. (MHG., mod.Gcr.) brust 
fern., MLG. (MDu., Du.) borst fern, (with meta- 
thesis of r). The term is coufined to Teutonic, 
there being no common Jndo-Europ. name for the 
breast. As to the form and derivation, see below. 
OE. So became normally MK. ?, ee, mod. cc (f), 
and in Sc. and north dial, breast rimes with priest ; 
but in Standard Eng., the e has been shortened be- 
fore the two consonants ; the spellings breast and 
brest run side by side from 16th to 18th c. ; in 
current usage we spell breast and pronounce brest. 

Tha difference of vowel in OTeut. m breust., * brust- is ex- 
plained by the fact that all monosyllabic consonantal sterna 
bad originally shifting strain, with corresponding ablaut 
f 'breusPs, m brusfdBt; the neuter gender in OF.., OS., and 
ON. by the supposition that *brrust-s was orig. inflected as 
a dual (the two breasts) of which the nom. and acc. * brsustO- 
would later become • breust . Most, which after the lost 
of tha dual would naturally be treated as neuter pL, as in 
other known instances. Kven in senses s, 5, tha plural wa* 
usual in OE.. as exclusive in Gothic. *Br*u*t. cannot he 
connected with berstan , brestau to burst: but it may 
be related to tha OS. verb, brustiau to bud, and b« 
a root-noun from a vh. * breust -an (toe Lexer under brust\ 
a specialised derivative of • brsut-an d e. *breutstan, 
* brent tan ; cf. • brek-stan , brestau , f. brsh-an). The 1 breasts ' 
would thus ba orig. the mammae or paps, likened to 1 bud* ' 
or 1 sprouts \ See further Kluge Beiirttgs VIII. gxa] 

I. 1 . Each of the two soft protuberances situ- 
ated on the thorax in females, in which the milk is 
secreted for the nourishment of their young ; the 
mamma ; also the analogous rudimentary organ of 
males, the mammilla. lienee, in phrases to give, 
have, puP to. the breast \ an infant at the breast 
past the breast. 

(Properly said of women, Iwt sometimes of the lower 
animal*.) 

c tooo Ags. Goff. Luke xt. vj pa breost \ Lind iff", titto, 
tv/ breostoj \m ou succ. c tooa Sax. Lstchd. 1. 18a Wib 
innohef sore, & kicra breosta. a ijae Sarin nu fviii. in E. 
E. P. (i8fis) 7 pat soke pe milk of maidis brest. c tysg St. 
Noth. 449 in E. £ . P. n86e) g6 Here breostes hi to-drowe 
Fram hire bodi mussel aide. 1387 1 'rkvisa Higden Rolls 
Ser. VII. 30 (The virgin Mary] took hate brest \mannltau») 
out of here bosom. 194a j Act 34 4 35 Hen . V!H, viii. § x 
As womens brestas beiug sore. sOog &haks. Much, l v. 48 
Come to my Womans Brest* And Hike my Milka for Gall. 
1847 W. Browne Potex. t. a 17 Whan she was past the breast, 
ha chose many young gentlemen of his Court to be of her 
guard. 1849 Br. Keynolm Hosea 1 x The fruitfulness of the 
womb, and of the brats. x8M Loud. Gat. No. *371/4 His 
Majesty was pleased to order that tha Breast should be 

S iren him. *709 Steele Tatter No. 15 fa One Country 
ilch-Wench, to whom I was .. put to the Breast. >843 
Macaulay Prffhrcy a/ Cabys xriv, Thou, that, .hast rugged 
at the she-wolrs breast, life Geo. Ei.iot Romaia (1878) K. 
xaa An amulet worn close under the right lireaat. 
b. Hen x fig. Source of nourishment 
a8as Bible PrH. % Upon whose breasts againa tbemaalues 
doe hang to raceme tha Spirit uall and sincere milka of tha 
wood. Mss SfNEO TheaL Gt. Brit . xix. (16x4) 27/t Cam- 
bridge, the other hraat and nurse-mother of all pious litera- 
ture. .1788 Wesley JFAr. (787a) VII. 185 Tha sacrament* 
are not dry breast*. §kfu Ykats Growth Comm. 049 1 Hue- 


bandry and cattle rearing*. he says, 'are the two breasts 
whence Fiance is nourished*. 

8 . The front of the thorax or chest, the fore-part 
of tite body, tying between the neck and the belly. 
(In OE. usually in the plural, for original dual.) 
Beoumif (Z.) 55a Beado nnagl bruden on breoatum Img 

fas £ &£ 

braoat flms twriendes], a xaag Auer. B. 34 Bcotafl owar 
braosta. njfi Wtci.ir Serm. Sel. WU L ay Ha smote 
upon hts breast. 1398 Tibvma Barth. Do P. R. v. uxaiiL 
(>49S> *44 Tha brastc is tha oner bony parte batwana the 
paupaa and teat as. 144a J. Shirlky Dethe K. fames (18181 
•3 The Sayrie boogman toka a rope, and knyt hit flfet 
Miouta thara birues, undre thaira harmehotek 1384 Powel 
Ltoyds Cambria 97 On his backe or brest. 1998 Smak*. 
March. V. tv. i. age You must cut thia flaab fro« off his 
breast. 1834 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. xi. (18781*70 
Muskets, .may lie called Breast-guns, for that they axe not 
laid to the cheek, but against the iiraaat. 1878 Bunvan 
Pilgr. l 71 He threw a flaming Dart at his brat. 1843 
Macaulay Lake Regittus xavitl. Hcrminius smote Mu- 
mUiuH 'ilwougb bresKt -plate and through breast. 

b. *l'he part of a garment or a piece of armour 
covering the breast. 

1891 Proc. Parliament No. xio. 1846, 3x0 backs with their 
brests, and xo Head pots, a *878 Clarendon Hist. R r 6. 
(1703) II. vt. 31 To procure old Backe, and Breasts, and Tots, 
with Pistols. t8ge Frmseds Mag. II. 436 BeruMed breasts 
aud wrists Were ina order of the day. 
o. The bosom. 

169* Hubskrt Pill Formality 15 It in a dangerous thing 
to liarbor a Tray tor within your brest. 

+ 3 . Occasionally extended to the whole upper 
portion of the body, the thorax or chist. Obs 
a nu iHamtole Pr. ( % otuc. 673 pe body of Jat ire bar-by 
Es ]»e brat with be kaly. 188s Lovell Hut. Autm. y 
Min. 30a The breast as to iu anterior part hath two clavi- 
cles and the os pectoris . . the posterior part hath two 
shoulders and twefve vertebra's. 1794 84 Smicllir Mitht.tf. 
I. Intrucl. 33 A perforation must ba made . . Into the cavity 
of the breast. Chmtpbp. Lett. 404 IV. 941, I am glad 
to hear that your breast is so much better. 

4 . TTie corresponding puit in the body of the 
lower animals. , 

a i*eo Chester Pi. •. (1843' 31 Upon ihy bresta thou shalte 
goe and rale the earth, c 1440 Promp. Par v. 49 Breeate of 
a Ixeste, pectus, tgxj Douglas As at it viil iv. x8x Tlie 
rouch byrtis on the brest and crest Of that . . wildc heist. 
199* SitAKK. / CM. A Ad. 096 Bristol lireast, full eye, small 
head, and aostril wide, tyxe Pridkaux Orig. Tithes ii. 78 
The wave brat and heave shoulder of the peace Offerings. 
*8*8 Kirby ft Sr. Eutomot. Lett. (i8a8) lv. 54* Nipping 
the breast will kill many small l^pidoptera. 
b. as a joint or other piece of meat. 

1990 Palsgr. 910 The gygot, a brest, le gigot . tjwo Addi- 
son Tatter No. 255 p 3 Antipathy . . to a Oieshire Cheese, 
or a Breast of Mutton, xtjs FvtuePs Mag. V. 599 1 hey 
were charged with stealing a breast of mutton. 

6 . ff». and trans/. The scat of the affections and 
emotions ; the repository of consciousness, designs, 
and secrets ; the heart ; hence, the affections, pri- 
vate thoughts and feelings. (Commonly pi. in OK.) 

a 1 000 Cadmou's Gen. tGr.) 656 M«g Sin mod wesan 
hlifie on breost um. e 1179 Lamb. Ham. x8i Ihs 
bHbc breostes blisse. c lags Halt Meid. 7 pe pat I 

al welt in wifl in bi breoste. c up Hymns Virr. 1x007)9 
ow y hadde leddc my lijf so sore, I putt it fireischli in-tomy 
brist. xftg Douglas *tsnei* v. iv. 134 The fauorabi* foe 
toun . . gun the breistisof the vtlieravance. x8ee Chapman 
Iliad xv. 581 Their herdsmen wanting breasts To fight with 
lions. 1807 Shake Cor. 111. L 058 What his Brest forges, 
that his Tongue must vent. 0x843 W. Castwbicmt in 
Dodsiey (ItBo) X. sex That man of penes there, Hath been 
trusted with Kings breasts. 1887 M11.1 on P. L. ie. 730 Can 
onvle dwell In heavTtly brests t 1711 Steele Sheet. No. 30 
P 3 Our Statutes are . . recorded in our own Breasts only. 
1790 Gray Elegy xv, Some village Hampden, that with 
dauntless breast The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
1839 Tniblwali. Greece II. 368 Whet motives were pre- 
dominant in tlie breast of Pausanias. 

t b. On breast : in or by heart. Obs. 
a 1980 Roi.lanu Cri. Venus t. 45 Maist part was my 
prayers to con Knowiton brtist. 

o. To make a clean breast : to make a fall dis- 
closure or confession. 

179a Cameron In Scots Mag. D751) Oct. 508/1 He pressed 
him . . to make a dean breast, and tell him all. i88t Sat. 
Rev. 93 Nov. *94 A clean breast must lie made of every- 
thing. 1878 fa .ack Green Past. x.\iit. 184, 1 may as well 
make a dean breast of it. 

f 6. trans/. The place where the lungs are 
situated ; hence , breath, voice in singing. Oos. 

*847 J* Hey wood Four P’s in Dadslsyi 17801 1. 87, 1 have 
some syght in sy ngynge, But is your brest any thynga sweet ! 
a xsayUDALL Royster D. ‘Ark.) 14 So loe, that is a breast 
to blows out e candle. 1801 Shahs. TweL N. 11. ill. 19 By 
my troth the foole has un excellent breast. I had rather 
then forty shillings 1 bad. .so swevt a breath to sing, as the 
foolc has. x8ex Fletcher Pilgr. in. vi. «N.* I-et's hear him 
sing, he has a fine breast. >71* Strypl Parker 9 V N./ Queri- 
sts rs. after their breasts are changed. 

f 7 . A broad even front of a moving company ; 
hence In, 0 f, on (a) breast » Ahhkaht. Obs. 

1847 May Hist. Pari, ttk i. so A narrow Lane, where 
onely fours of a breast could march- 1893 Urquhast Ra- 
belais 1. liil, Six men at artnes . . might together (n a breast 
ride all op to the very top. 1888 K. P. in Phil Trans. XX. 
38s Tim Current of Water came down . . with a Breast on If 
it would have drowned the whole Towns. 17*9 Loud. Goa. 
No. 6389/3 The Register, in Breast, with the Secretary. 
*788 Loud. Mag. *0o To admit the passage of three car- 
nage* and two horses on a breast. 18*7 Host noon ArthooL 
Ur- iv. mix. 405 The ships went three or more in a breast. 



8. Applied to various surfaces or parts of things 
analogous in shape, position, etc. to the human 
breast ; the forefront, face, swelling or supporting 
surface, tin military use, a breastwork; see 
Jill CAST V. 4. 

r 14S0 Dcstr. Troy 5930 In dm breat of the bated hers 
buerne* were thicke. itoi Sham. Jut. C. 1. iii, sc The 
cruise blew Lightning teem'd to open The Brut of Heauen. 
•TiJ Sms atom Edystone L. (96 The mm brake against the 
overhanging Breast of the rock. xM Act 46 Coo. J II, 
cliii. No pier, quay, wharf, jetty, breast, or embankment, 
*hnll be erected, sfsa J Wilson Uto of Pa/m* 1. 97 The 
waves that lend their gentle breast In gladness for her couch 
of rest. its4 Woatmw. Excuri. iv. 607 Upon the breast of 
new-created earth Mau walk'd, irai Isnkinsom Guide 
Emr. Lotus V1S79) too Along the tutoaSly smooth breast 
of the hilL 

8. In various technical uses : + a. Anatomy. A 
|M>rtion of the hand face quot.). b. Apiculture. 
Hie forward part of tne mould-board of a plough, 
c. Arch, (see quot. 1823) ; also, the part 01 a wall 
between a window and the floor ; an obs. name of 
the torus of a column (spell Brest by Bailey and 
Johnson), d. Mining, isee quot. 1881) ; also, the 
wooden partition which divides the shaft of a 
coal-mine into two compartments, e. The curve 
in a fork just above the prongs, f. Meek. 1 A bush 
connected with a small shaft or spindle* ; also, 

. the swelling or bulging part of a nave or hub. 
g. Carpentry. Tne under surface of a handrail, 
rafter, or rib of a dome. 

19(41 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. C hirurg. , In the thyrde 
con tunc lion 1 m fauru lames longer than the other. And 
that coniunctiun is called the hrext of the hitnde or 
pecten. 17*7 51 Chambers Cycl. , Brest or Oncost, in 
architecture, a tenn used by some for that member of a 
column otherwise called the tore, 177© Monthly tier. 
v>7 Placed just under the breast of tne chimney. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813 115 There is little ap- 
parent curve in its breast or mould board, itai P. Niciiol- 
kon Prod. Out hi 434 The solid parts of the walls, between 
(he funnel or flues, and the rooms, are called the breasts of 
the chimnie*. 1S81 Raymond Mining Gloss., Breast. 1. 
The face of a working. 0. In coal mines, the chamber 
driven upwards from the gangway, on the seam, between 
pillars of coal left standing, for the extraction of coal. 3. 
That side of the hearth of a shaft-furnace which contains 
the metal-notch. 1684 Implement 4 Moth . Rev. 1 Dec. 
6701/1 The . . plough . . has, together with the ordinary 
mould board, a digging breast. 

II. Combinations. 

10. Comb, yattrih .) of obvious meftning: as 
breast -bow, - button , -cord, - girdle , -guard, -key, 
-milk, - piece , -pin, -pocket ; breast-deep, breast - 
rending adj. 

1847 Life Mrs. Sherwood vi. 87 She always wore a •breast 
how to answer the bow on her cap. 186a Tiiackkhay Philip 
1 1 . 356 A certain 'breast button of his old coat. 1879 E. Ah- 
nolo Lt. Asia iv. <i88t) 105 Took down the silver bit and 
bridle chains, * Hreost-cord, and curb. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A . v. 
iti. 179 Sat him *bre»t deepe in earth, and famish him. 1388 


Wvcuf Jer. ii. y$ Whvthir . . a spousesse schal for^etc nir 
* Brest girdilY 1578 Richmond. Wills (18531 981 A budged, 
j male pin veu, and a 'brestgnrd, ijr. 1I40 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. S41/1 Parapet is termed in German lirnstwehr , or 
breast-guard. 1803 Bristed Pedest. Tour II. taa Spilling 
an abundance of water upon her * breast kerchief, and wet- 
ting her bosom. 1813 Sul R. W ilson Diary 1 1 . aoa A person 
conversant in all matters . . and who possesses the •breast- 
key of the magnates. 1690 Jir. Tavi.om Holy Living 1 17371 
134 Fed with a little •breast-milk. * 7*5 M. Oarthhhohk in 
Med, Common. II. 37 It was supported by breast milk. 
1611 Cotgk., Uric hot , the brisket or • breast -peece. x8ag 
Scott in Lockhtirt 1 »8jy) VIII. iao^ 1 bate fine waistcoats 
and 'breast pins upon dirty shirts. 177a Nugent Hist. 
Prior Gem ml 1 . 17s In the 'breast-pocket of his large cloak. 
t§m% K. Long Barclay's A rgenu iv, x, 'Brest. rending care. 

11. Special combs. : broast-baokatays {Plant. \ 
lonjjr ropes serving to aid in supporting the masts 
against an oblique headwind (cf. Backstay) ; 
breast-band, a girdle or band passing round the 
breast ; also spec . - breast -rope ; + brea? t-broooh 
** Breastplate 2 ; + breoat-bundel, a breast- 
girdle ; breoat-oasket - breast-gasket ; breast- 
ohaln, a chain used for the same purpose as a 
breast strap ; + breast-olout, a bib ; breoat col- 
lar, a broad pulling strap passing round the 
breast of a horse, used instead of a neck-collar ; 
breast-out, the cut of meat from the breast, brisket ; 
breast-drill, a drill against which the workman 
ltearg his breast while drilling ; breast-fast, * a 
large rope or chain, used to coniine a ship's broad- 
side to a wharf or quay, or to some other ship* 
(Smy : h Sailor's I ford- Ik.) ; f breast • flap (see 
quot.i; breast-gasket (A Taut.), a rope, cord, or 
other piece of plaited stuff used to tie up the bunt 
of a SAil, and secure it to the yard ; breast-glass 
(see quot.) ; breast-harness, harness in which a 
breast- band is used in place of a collar ; breast- 
height, the interior slope of a parapet in forti- 
fications ; breast-hoe, a hoe pushed by the breast ; 
b?*ast-hooks, Marge pieces of compass-timber 
fixed within and athwart the bows of the ship, of 
*.which they are the principal security, and through 
which they are well bolted* (Weale) ; breast- 
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knafl* sb.pl., timbers placed in the forward part 
of a vessel across the stem to unite the bows oa 
eaoh side ; breast-knot, a knot or how of ribbon, 
etc, WOrn on the breast ; i breast-lap - breast- 
fap % m g asr plats s ; t breaat-lln \0rmin), lit. 
breat$4»nen t linen breastplate; breast-line, the 
rope dong which are ranged the pontoons of a 
military bridge, and to which they are fastened ; 
breast-mill, a mill driven by a breast water- 
wheel; breast-moulding, moulding done upon 
the panel beneath a window ; breast-pain, a dis- 
ease in horses ; breast-pang, the Angina pectoris ; 
breast-peat (see quot.) ; + breast-pit, the hollow 
of the breast ; f breast-probe, a probe for ex- 
amining the cavity of the breast ; breast-pump, 
an instrument for drawing milk from the breast 
by suction ; breast-rail {Naut ), the upper rail 
of the balcony, or of the breastwork at the fore- 
part of the quarter-deck ; breast-roll, the cloth 
beam of a loom ; breast-rope (Aba/.), a rope 
for securing the yard-parrels; a rope for sup- 
porting the leadsman while sounding; breast- 
strap {Harness), a strap fixed at one end to the 
collar and supporting the pole of the vehicle ; 
breast- wall, a waII supporting a bank of earth, 
etc., a retaining wall ; breast- weed, a herba- 
ceous plant ( Saurnrus cernttus) having broad 
heart-shaped leaves and small white flowers, the 
Lizard's tail ; breast-wimble, a kind of gimlet or 
auger upon which the breast presses in working ; 
breast-wood, collective name for young shoots 
of fruit trees trained on espaliers or against walls, 
cf. also IlKRAST-BIOII -PLATE, -WOBK, etc. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine ii, Breast-back-stays 

anu after-back-Atayn ; the intent of the former being to sus- 
tain the top- mast when the force of the wind acts upon the 
ship sidewise. 1840 R. Dana Bsf. Mast xxv. 8a Setting up 
the weather breast, back stays. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bon- 
mviile .1849* 135 •Breast-bands, saddle and crupper, are 
lu.ishly embroidered. 138a WYclif Ex, xxviii. 15 The 
'breext broche [i6sx breastplate] forsothe of dom thou shall 
make with werk of dyuerse colours. — Jer. ii. 3a Whether 
formula slud . . the womman spouse of hir 'Brest -bundle 11388 
-girdilj. cijij Gloss IV. de Bib/esiv. in Wright's Voc. 1, - 
une bavert, a brestcluL 1801 W. Felton C 
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156 Neck Collars, and Saddles instead of 'breast Collars and 
housings. 1893 S. A S. Adams Comp/. Serr>. 76 The Joints 
of Beef, according to the l^ondon method or cutting. Brisket 
or 'Breast-cut. 18k Tvlor Early Hist. Man. ix. 343 
Known among the Oriental nations as the 'breast-drill. 
1 6*7 Caft. Smi i h Seaman's Gram, vil 30 A 'Breast-fast is 
u rope . . fastened to some part of the Ship forward on, to 
hold her head to a wlinrfe. a 106 Timdale Table Words Ex. 
1 . 419 Breastlap, or ' breast/Iab , is such a flap as thou sefcst 
in the breast of a cope. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex , • Breast glass, 
a flattened glass vessel, with an opening large enough to 
receive the nipple, placed on the breast to catch . . milk. 
1789 Winter Sysl. Ilnsb. 174 The intervals should be hoed 
with a running or 'breast hoe of twelve inches broad. 1748 
Anson Voy. 11. iv. (ed. 4) stai One 'breast-hook was broken. 
1840 K. Dana Bef. Mast ii. 4 Her stern and breast-hooks 
dripping 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 68 Wlmt are 
the breast hooks for T To unite the sidesnf the ship together 
forward ; they are generally made of iron. 1710 Addison 
Freeholder No. tr <17331 69 The influence of this Beautiful 
'Breast- Knot. *®*4 Miss Mitfohd l' Hinge Scr. 1. (1863) 
1 19 A black lace tippet . . parting at the middle, to display 
a gay 'breast -knot. 133S Covkrdalk hcclut. xlv. to In the 
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lapp::. 1577 tr. Bullingeds Decades 1150a' 134 The Brest- 
lap of iudgement. c saoo Ormin 953 Off >.itt preostess 
shulldrelin.iSc off hiss 'breostlin ba]w Summwhatt icc habbe 
showedd v ,w - *®74 Rutty Disc. R. Soc. 99 Seen in nil 
•Breast- and Undershot -Mills. t8at R. Turner Abridgne, 
Arts 4 Sc. 366 Water-mills are of three kinds : undershot 
mills, breast mills, and overshot mills. 1844 T. Graham Dom. 
Med. 334 Excepting in the case of 'breast-pang, very active 
exercises daily. 180a Agric. *Sttrv. Peebles tto 8 (Jam.) 
lHe| digs the peat, by driving in the spade horizontally 
with his arms; this peat ix designed 'breast-peat. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxi, Sode in vinegre and 
leyde with a sponge to be 'breste pit. 1798 J. 8. Le Draft's 
Ofiserv. Snrg. ( 17711 too The Admission of the 'Breast- 
Probe. 1831 G. Porter Silk Manttf. 3x5 The cloth-bearo 
or 'breast* roll to which the ends of the warp are attached. 
1607 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. to Parrels . . with the 
helpe of (he "Brest-rope doth keepe the Yard close to the 
Must. s8m H. Gascoigne Nav Fame 53 Forward he 
leans, and fur the balance leaves. The •Breast rope trusting 
while the lead he heaves, site H. Stuaet Seamans 
Catech. 4 a See the breast ropes properly secured. 1601 
Holland Pliny xvu. xv, The French Vibrequin or *brest- 
wimblc, which gently and auickely boreth a hole, and hurteth 
not the wood. i88a Garden 354/a To allow a free and un- 
restricted growth of 'breastwood unto the middle of July. 

Breast (brcst\ v. [f. prec. ab.] 

1. trails. To apply or oppose the breaat to (waves, 
wind, a steep ascent' ; to stem, face, meet in full 
opposition. To breast a fence » horse, etc.: to 
mount by springing so as to bring the breast 
over. / 

s 9M> Shake. Hen. V, 111. ProL 13 Brest iiw the loftie Surge, 
tflje Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 198 It observes not a con- 
stant respect unto the mouth of the wind, but variously 
converting doth seldome breast it -right, t a xyoo Ballad 
‘ Fmuse Foodrage ' xxiL in Scott Minstr. Sc. Bora., You shall 
learn . . Right well to breast a steed. 1870 Morris Earthly 


Par, I. xyr The horse began to breast the hill. 1874 Blacws 
Se^A Cult. 79 A swimmer .. breasting the big waves. 

iggs^RBOCOTT Peru II. 09 Prepared to breaat the difficul- 
ties of the sierra. «8fe Gouliurm Fens* Retig. iv. (1873) 
318 Breasting its perils . . gallantly. 

o. To breast oneself to oppose one’s breast to ; 
so to breast it out (cL face it out), 
xiiS Hist. J. Decastro , 4c. ml 114 To breast It out against 
difficulties, dangers, sin, and the devil. 1863 W. Phillips 
Speeches L 6 Civil government breasting itself to the shock 
of lew) 


<L To breast aside : to breast so as to push aside. 

x9S3 K*nr Grinnell ExO. xliv. (1856) 406 Wo gradually 
force ahead, breasting aside the floes. 

2. intr. To press forward with the breast. 

t a 1700 Red Sf stair in Ever Greets (1894 IL 997 Brekt- 
ing owns the Brae. 1788 Bubnn Saint, to Mare xtv. Thou 
never lap, an* aten't and breastit, Then stood to blaw. 

1 3. tram. To give the breast to ; fig. to nourish. 
Obs. rare. 

1573 Tuksbs Hush. (1878' 97 In good come toile to nett 
thee, Where pasture and meade may Brest thee. 

f 4. To deiend in front or with a breastwork. 

1391 Lambardb Arch. *1635) 179 The Offenders, m’hlch 
were . . so brested, sided, and backed with a many friends* 
1604 Capt. J. Smith Virginia in. vi. do Their pallUadoed 
tow lie . . brested about wuh b rests very formally. 

6. tram. To apply the breust to. 

■8ao Keats Isabella lix. 470 She hurried back, as swift 
As bird on wing to breast itx eggs again. 

6. To breast up a hedge : to cut away the 
branches on one side so that the main upright 
stems are laid bare. 


Breast-beam ibre-st.UnO. 

1 . A ant. Oi.c of the beams at the fore-part of the 
quarter-deck and rouud-house, and aiter-part of 
the forecastle. 

1899 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 95. 

2. Weaving. The horizontal wooden beam in 
the front of a loom. 

1790 A. Wilson Groans fr. Loom , While a bad web was 
hi» theme, The breast-beam supported his head. 1879 Urb 
DM. Arts III. 1114 The breast beam . . is supported at its 
end upon brackc s. 

3. The front uoss-bcain of the frame of a loco- 
motive. 


Breast-board (bre-stbowl). 

1. The earth-board or mould-board of a plough. 

1640 Blithe Eng. lntprov. hnpr. (1653) 190 The Shield- 

board, some call Breast-board, or F.arth -board, or Furrow, 
board. 1799 Bradi.ky Fam. Did. s. v. Plough, The Karth 
board, Mould board, Breast board, Throw board. 

2. Mining. * Planking placed between the last 
set of timbers and the face of a gangway or head- 
ing, in quicksand or loose ground ' (Raymond). 

3. Rope- making. A loaded carriage to which the 
yarn-ends arc attached at the foot of the rope- walk. 

Breastbone (bre stbJuiO. The thin flat bone 
running down the front of the thorax, and articu- 
lated by cartilages with the ribs : the sternum. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-WGlckcr 158 Ptxl use n turn, 
breoxtban. Sir Fernmb. 1633 On was doocn in-to 

jpc chynnc ! another to |se brust-bun. a 1400 Isutubras 455 
l'he beryns he hitt ajpponc the hode, Thorowe the brrsle- 
bane it wode. 1646, Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 183 Inrliu- 
in/ to the spine or brestbonc. 1863 Kingsley Watcrdnib. 
iv. 147 The leap-frogx you mukc out of a goose's breastbone. 

Breasted (bre Stid),/// a. [f. Breast sb.] 

1. Having a breast ; esp. in comb., as big-, nar- 
ron s open-, wide-, fiat-breasted. 

£-1314 Guy IVarw. 11841) a6x As a ttomcr it is brested 
bifore in the bredc. c 1400 in Ret. Ant. 1 . 93a A Woman 
. .fay re brested. 1990-4 Capon in Fiddes Wolsey 11726) coll 
103 Syngyng men byn . . very well brested. 1574 Ascham 
Toxoph. ( Arb ) 196 The bygge brested shafte u fytle for 
liym. i6ri Cockeham hi, Chyuwra, a Monster . brested 
like a Lyon. 1711 J. Distaff Char. Don Seuhevereltio 9 
Timex are altered since you went open Breasted. 174s 
Monro Anal. ted. 1) 311 [They] become, flat breasted. 

2. Ornamented or decorated on the breast. 

18*9 Black m Mag. XXV. 80 Breasted with the cross, they 
roam on to the Holy Land. 

BrWffitftll (bre stful). rare. [f. as prec. 4 -fijl.] 
As much os fills the breast ; also fig. 

iM Mbs. Browning A nr. Leigh vi. 101 The hungry beg- 
gar-hoy . . Bears yet a breastful of a fellow-world To this. 
Breagt-high (bre’stihoi), a., adv sb. 

A. adj. As nigh as the breast. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703* 157 Part of the Battle- 
ment being Breast high. 1716 Lona. Gas. No. 5479/a The 
Water wax Breast high. 1H3 J. Badcock Dom. Amus. 907 
The rider has a breast-high support ascending from his seat- 

B. adv. 

1. To the height or depth of the breast. 

9580 Sidney A trad. <J. ■ The river itself gave way unto her, 
so that she was straight breast-high.^ 1878 Massacre its 
IreL 8 They saw one nke a Woman rise out of the River 
breast-high. 18x4 J. Abbott Napoleon U855) I. xxxv. 556 
Some . . wading breast high, reached the oppoeite bank. 

2. Said in Hunting of the scent when it is so 
strong that the hounds go at a racing pace with 
their heads erect. 

1858 Kingsley Ode to N.-E, Wind 30 Hark I the brave 
North- Faster I Breast-high lies the scent. x868 R. Eu- 
Warburton Hunt. Songs Ivi, When we fly with a scent 
breast high, and a galloping fox before us. 



BBSATH. 


bhasth, 

O. sb. A tupnel or horizontal entrance Into a 
coal-mine, to low that the miner ha* to etoop : la 
I«ncash. dial, breast-hee. 


Jhi Bahpoio Tim MMi Introd. 3 In Lane. Gtoso. 
(B. D. S.) The eollier brought hie coal to daylight at the' 
mouth of a breast-hoe, generally opening out not unlike 
a large Made sough, on some Mil-stde* s$$y B. Wacom 
Latte. Sk. 44 ibid* At the mouth of a lonely breast-bee on 
his native moor-tide. 


BrM’StU. Sc. Diminutive of Brkart 

1793 Busks To Menu 1, Wee sleeklt, cow’rln tim'rous 
beastae, O, what a panic's in thy bresstie I 

Brihlting (brestii)), vbl. sb. [f. Breast sb. 
and v. + -iNa~] 

1 . a The action of confronting or opposing 
with the breast, of ascending the breast of a slope, 
etc. b. concr. A covering for the breast; breast 
w ork. 

1817 SouTrtKV Merit Art ft. I. Introd. 60 *1116 French', 
says the chronicler of Peru Nino . .'arm the horses with 
head pieces and breasting* of leather '. sM Landor Lett. 
Consent. 76 The current of evil is only to oe stemmed by 
the united' wright and breasting of the people, stye Daily 
Awt; Dec., Tts flanking Are would have prohibited the 
breasting of the slope toward Villiers. 

2 . teenn. The curved channel in which a breast 
water-wheel works. 


BrsutlflM (brc*stles), <r. Without breasts. 

1854 Blackib in Blachv*. Mag. 963 Before his spear the 
Anuuon yields.. The breastless host. tflSt Three Barriers 
SB These breastles* tribe* ore Birds, Reptiles, and Ashes. 

t Brea'Stlet. Obs. rare. [See -let.] A small 
piece of meat from the breast. 

a 1371 Jewel Oh Matt . lx* 37 Whensoever the ox, or calf, 
or >>bccp . . wss offered unto God . . the priest for his share 
had the breastlet which covered the heart. 


BrgMTt-plftt# (bre'stpl<r‘t). [f. Bn east + Plate, 
4 v. for Forms.] 

1 . A piece of armour for protecting the breast ; 
also, any plate worn on the breast. 

c 13B6 Chauckk Knts. T. 9120 Som wol ben armed in an 
haubergeon And in bristplate. iflM Coverdalk Ephes. vi. 14 
Hauing on the breast-plate of righteousness#. 1678 Bun van 
Pi/gr. 1. 6a Sword, Shield, Helmet, Breastplate. 1814 
Scott Ld. Isles vi. xxxii, A lance's point Has found hi* 
breastplate's loosen'd joint. 1833 j. Holland Metnuf. 
Metals U. it The breast-plate . . with a little steel boss in 
the centre and straps attached to fasten it over the work- 
man's belly. 1844 Beg/tl. 4 Oni. Army 158 The Bayonet 
Melt is to be then filled in front, and wherever it crosses the 
Pouch Belt, there the Breast-Plate is to be placed. 

2 . A folded piece of embroidered linen worn on 
the breast of the Jewish high-priest, and adorned 
with twelve precious stones, representing the twelve 
tribes. Cf. Ex (hi. xxviii. xxxix. 


1381 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Mates 75 In the Ephod or in the 
hre-st plate were .19. precious stones. xSn Biblk Ex. 
xxviii. 4 A breastplate IWycuf breest broche, racional; 
Coverdalk brestlappe], and an Kphod, and a robe. 1667 
Milton P. L. ill. 798 The Twelve that shon In Aarons 
llrcst-plate. 1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 79. 

3 . In various technical uses : as a. Building . A 
breast-summer, b. Meek. A plate in which the 
butt end of a drill is inserted when the pressure is 
applied by the breast in boring, o. « Bbkast- 
im.ouoh. d. A strap or arrangement of straps 
passing across the breast of a riding-horse and 
attached to the saddle and saddle-girths. 6. Zool. 
The under part of the horny case of a tortoise or 
turtle; the plate covering the lower side of the 
thorax of some insects. £ The inscription-plate 
on a coffin. 


1867 Prim att City 4 C. Build. 59 Summon, Brest-plates, 
with Joysts, Rafters, and Wii dow-frames. 1677 Moxon 
Meek, txerc. U703) 7 The Drill-Plate, or Breast-Plate . . 
hath an hole punched a little way into it, to set the blunt 
end of the Shank of the Drill in. 1704 Diet. Bust, et Urb. 
h. v. Burning. A Breastplayt to pare off the Turff. a 1700 
W. Gibson Diet 0/ Horses viii. ted. 3) 197, 1 have Been 
horses sometimes galled and fretted by buckling their Breast- 
plate* too tight. iE*5 Darwin Voy. Hat. xvii, We lived 
entirely upon tortoine-meat ; the breastplate roasted . . 
with tne flesh on it is very good. 1849 ia Southey Comm.* 
pi. Bk. Ser. n. 586 A butterfly . . through a very remarkable 
opening in the breast-plate, emitted e great quantity of a 
sort of Troth. s 86 a Derby Mercury 7 Dec., The ohter shell 
of the coffin was of oak . . upon the breast-plate was an in- 
scription recording the name and age of the deceased. 

Bm'8t*ploogh, 4 A sort of Plough driven by 
main force with one’s breast, commonly used in 
paring the Turf in Burn-beating 1 (Worlragc Srst. 
Agric . (1681) 322). 

17*3 Bradley Font. Diet, a r. Trenching Spado, Some of 
these Spades . . are made with one side turned up tike the 
Breast-Plow. 1869 Black mohr Lorua D. xv. We must . . 
labour as at a breast-plough. 

Hence Brewt-plough v. % and Broa’at-ploagh- 
ing vbi. sb. 

1848 1 . Baxtsr Lfbr. Tract. Agric. n. 183 The broast- 
ploughing on these soil* b eany. 

BriMtiiUfti&flE, hfifluittwiir (tora*- 

samai)* Also fereaatsominer, branoxaMf, bron- 
aumer, brosfcaummei*. [f. Breast 4- Sttmmn sb.* 
(a. F. Mommier beam).] A 4 summer * or beam 
extending horizontally over a large opening, hod 
sustaining the whole superstructure of wall, etc. ; 


e.g. the beam over a shop-front, the lower beam 
of the front of a gallery, and the like. 

afles CortUL, Comtrefrontoit , the brow-peece . . of adore; 
a haunee, or br e ast summer, sen Bradlrv Fam. Diet. 
s. v. Building , Brest -Sommers, Girders, Trimmers, and 
WslLplatse. 1848 Gloss. Goth. ArchU. 1 . 69 Breastaummer, 
Br— ummer . . a Beam supporting the front of a building, 
«c. | aftsr the manner of a lintel >880 Daily New 97 Apr. 
%/? The bressummer was then burning, x88g J. F. Motxov 
Royalty Rost, 11 . 193 Hreastsummeie of stout oak. 
BrnMt-whnnl (bre*8i,hw#l). A water-wheel, 
in which the water is admitted to the float-board 
nearly on a level with the axle. 

1799 Smkaton in Phil. Trans . LI. 137 To examine the 
effects when the impulse and weight are combined, as in 
the several kinds of breast-wheels, etc 1831 Lardner 
Hydrostatics x. 903 A breast wheel partakes of the nature 
at the overshot ancf undershot wheels. 

BretffibwiBB (brestwaiE), adv. [f. Breast sb. 
+ -wish.] Side by side, abreast. 
sSee Dkkkrr Dream (i860) *4 So wide That ten earaches 
(breast wise) in may ride. 1873 Ray Notes o/Husb. i jo He 
uses to plow wkh his Oxen endwayes or all in one Ale . . 
whereas breastwise it is very hard evenly to match them. 
stf9 Grots Greece 11. xxxviil V. 94 Two lines of ships . . 
were moored across the strait breastwiae. 

Breastwork (brritwfuk). 

1 . Fortif. A fieldwork (usually rough and tem- 
porary) thrown up a few feet in height for defence 
against an enemy ; a parapet 

164a Relat. Action be/. Cyrencester 3 Gardens . . divided 
by many low dry stone walls, as good os Breast workes. 
1643 R. Symonds Diary Civ. fVar{ 1859' 83a At Worcester 
Prince Maurice has made without the ditch . . a low breast- 
work, and a stodcado without 1693 Luttrkll Brief R el. 
(18S71III. 159 The English made a breastwork of the dead, 
to cover them in the time of action. 1809 W. Irvino 
K niche rb. u86o 98 The mud breastworks had long been 
levelled with the earth. Tiiirlwall Greece 11 . 346 

Closing their wicker shields, and fixing them in the ground, 
so os to form a kind of breastwork before them. x8*s 
Smilks Engineers 11 . 936 The Hythe Military Canal., 
protected by a breastwork on the land side, 
b. transf. and Ay. 

xBsfl Carlyle Misc. (1837) I. 930 Behind the outmost 
breastwork uf gentility. 1I11 Da Quincky Confess. Wks. 
1 . 103 This watery breastworkj a perpendicular wall of 
water carrying itself as true as if controlled by a mason's 
plumb-line. 

2 . In various technical uses : a. Naut. 4 A sort 
of balustrade of rails, mouldings, or stanchions 
which terminates the quarter-deck and poop at 
the fore ends* (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bl .) ; see 
also quot. 1870. b. Arch. The parapet of a build- 
ing. o. -B reasting a. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Breastwork . . fre- 
quently decorated with sculpture, c 1890 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale* 101 The breast-work . . serves to make a separation 
from the main-deck. 1870 Daily Nexus 07 Sept., Having 
the space occupied by the turrets, funnel, hatch -ways, flee,, 
raised seven or eight feet above the low deck. The ar- 
moured sides of this superstructure Mr. Reed calls the 
4 breastwork'. 1B73 Use Diet. Arts II. 840 A good example 
of the form of iron buckets employed In tne breast wheel . . 
is shown in fig. 1178 : a, shrouding . . e. breastwork. 
Breath (bre|>). Forms: z brffip, Anglian 
br6p, 2-3 brefS, 3-6 breth, 4 breeth, breeb, 
brep(e, 4 6 brethe, 6 breathe, 6- breath. [OE. 
brief, brjf odour, smell, exhalation as of anything 
cooking or burning:— WGer. type +brdh-, OTeut. 
*br&fo ~% Aryan Hhrtto -, with original sense 4 ex- 
halation from heat, steam, reek', f. root *bhr 2 -. 
Tent. *brd~ to bum, heat : see Brkde vA, anti 
Brood. Thus related to OHG. brddatn , MHG. 
bradem , Ger . brodem ‘exhalation, vapour, steam’:— 
OTeut. type *brdfmo-a .-—Aryan bhre dmo - (cf. 
Skr. A'dman, etc.), f. same root. The sense 
passed in Eng. through that of 4 heated air expired 
from tl)e lungs* (often manifest to the sense of 
smell, as in 1 strong breath’) to ‘ the air in the lungs 
or mouth', thus taking the place of OE. early 
ME. tfem (see Ethrm), and ME. Anok, Ondk, Sc. 
aind, aynd , from Old Norse. The original long 
vowel of OE. brief has only recently been short- 
ened ; the 16th c. (brs }) having become (brc», 
instead of (brty) as in the verb Breathe.] 

+ 1 . Odour, smell, scent. Obs. 

CA93 K. Alfred Oros. vt. xxxii. | a pa ongon k ceatc mid 
unxemete stincan ; h wearb luninianu* mid brm^c 
oTsmorod. a isoo Ags. Vac. in Wr.-W dicker 3 Odor, bneb. 
f SITS Lamb. Horn. 10 Hwenne be nose bio open to smelie 
braft. Kij4»HAMroLK/V. Coistf.613 Hemaysefra 



and regaining its characteristic odour. Also Jig. 
Cf. Aib. 

1803 Bacon Gardens, Ess. (Arb.) 317 Because the Breath 
of Flowers i* fam Sweeter in the Aire . . then in the hand, 
rfljo Tennykon A Spirit haunt* 18 The moist rich smell 
of the retting leaves. And the breath Of the fading edges of 
bos beneath. 1837 Newman Par. Serm. (ed.e* III. x. 147 
Full of the . . breath of the grava 1874 Blackib SeffCult. 
43 What a student should specially see to. .is not to carry 
the breath of books with him wherever he goes. 

o. with a mixture of the sense of 4 puff': A 
little of the air, a whiff. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 494 The remote Islands, where 
a stranger brought, .a breath or the outer world with him. 

8. a. The air exhaled from the lunge, originally 
as m&de manifest by smell, or as a visible exhala- 
tion ; hence b. generally, The air received into 
and expelled from the lungs in the act of respira- 
tion. To draw breath: to inhale air, breathe; 
hence, to live : also to spend, waste {ones) breath 
(at in unprofitable speech). This is now the main 
sense, which colours til others. 

a. c 134 pCurtorM. 3573lTrhOTc«h to rota, brea ^[earlier 
MSS. anda] to stynke. c sj 80 Chaucf.r Pardoueres T. 994 
Sour U thi breath. ijgSTRKVtSA Barth. Do P. R. v. xxxvii. 
(1495) >S> Changynge of broth comyth of vnyuorsall corrup- 
tion of the inner membres. 1601 Shako. ynl.C. 1. U. 949 
The rahbtemem..vttered such a deale of stinking breath. 
184a Fuller Holy 4- Prqf. St. iv. xviii. 333 A Swede fights 
best when he can see hi* own breath, np T. Martin in 
Fraser's Mag. Dec., You will oblige me by keening your 
own breath to cool your own porridge. Mod. liis breath 
smelling strong of alcohoL 

b. c 144a Promp. Pam. 30 Brethe, anelitus. 1333 Covkr- 
dalk Ps. cxxxivfv]. x6 They heart not, nether isthere eny 
breth in their mouthos. riflM Pilgrim's T. 476 in Thynno 
A nimadv. App. i. 90 That ever it dreu brethe. 1897 Drydbn 
Virg. Georg, iv. 694 Draw the vital breath of tipper Air. 171a 
Stickle Spec/. No. 496 fo Within ten Hours after the Breath 
i* out of the Body. 1713 Berkeley Hylas 4 P. ill Wks. 
1871 1 . 391. 1 will no longer spend my breath in defence of 
it. 1800 W. Irving Kmckerf. u86i> 157 Even the inhabit- 
ants of Ncw-Amuterdam began to draw short breath, 184a 
Tennyson Marts dArtk. 148 Then spoke King Arthur, 
drawing thicker breath. i8§> — /m Mem. exx, I trust 1 
have not wasted breath. 

o. tratisf. The wind blown into a musical in- 
strument. poet. 

1803 Smaks. Macb. v. vi. 19 Make all our Trumpet* speak, 
Ktue them all breath. 1697 Drydln Virg . Georg, tl. 789 
Before the Breath Of braxen Trumpets rung the Peals of 
Death. 1878 Browning La Saidas 36 But the soul is not 
the body : and the breach is not the flute. 

d. fig. Taken as the type of things unsubstan- 
tial, volatile, or fleeting. 

s|93 Snakb. Lucr. 919 A dream, a breath, a froth of fleet- 
ing joy. 1603 — Mens, for M. 111. i. 8 A breath thou art, 
Seruile to all (lie skvie-influences. 

t 4 . A fi [entle blowing, a puff ; now usually of 
air or of wind ; but iu early times used abso- 
lutely in sense of 4 wind, breeze, air in motion'. 

*1319 E.E.AUit.P. C. 107 pe bly|m brej* at her bsk fm 
bosumhefyndes. Ibid. 138 When hope brebescon blow* vpon 
bio watteres. r 1400 Destr. Tn»y 3697 pc tore and the brethe 
burbelii to gedur, t6mj Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 
46 There is not a breath of wind stirring, xyss Stkslk 
Sped, No. 167 r 3 The least Breath of wind has often 
demolished my magnificent Edifices. i8aa Hhkllry Hollas ■ 
4 Sweet a* a summer night without a breath. 1833 Hr. 
M artinkau Mauch. Strike vi 67 A breath of fresh air came 
in. i860 Tyndall GImc. i. 1 18. 133 There was not a breath 
of air htirring. 

b. In tne 4 breath of summer', 4 of mom*, etc. 
there is almost always an admixture, great or 
•mall, of a fig. use of senses 2 b, 3 a. 

r 1386 Chaucer Prol. 9 Whan Zephirus eck with bis 
swete breeth Inspired hath . . the lendre croppcs. c *600 
Shawl Sons. Uv, When summers breath their masked buds 
discloses. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. i. i8« The breath of 
morn bids hence the nigliL x8ei Byron Sardan . 1. ii. 373 
Can 1 not even breathe The breath of heaven 1 

o. fig. In such phrases at 4 the breath of popular 
favour (cf. Lat. popularis aura), the original 
notion of the breath of favouring wind which fills 
the sails, is much mixed with that of spoken or 
whispered breath, and sometimes with other of 
the later senses. 

01639 Wotton Char. Happy Life in Rclia. IVotton., Uu- 
tide unto the world by care Of Publike Viune or private 
breath. 169a South is Serm. 11607) L 3* The Mind can . . 
quickly feel the thinness of a popular Breath, a 1703 Rua- 
kitt On H. T. Mark L 45 Christ retire* from the breath of 
popular applause. 1790 Gouvs. Morris in Sparks Life 4 
Writ. (1839) II. 96 They must patiently wait the breath of 
the Assemble, and follow as it blow*. 1874 H. Reynolds 
John Bapt . 184.35 Forced into new altitudes by the chang- 
ing breath of human appreciation. 

6. The faculty or action of breathing, respira- 
tion. Hence, breathing existence, spirit, life ; so 
breath of lift, breath of the nostrils. * 

a two Seven Sins 41 in K. E. P. (1869 19 be deuil henlmS$» 
him nlrnh *|8a WyclifCm*. U. 7 And spiride in to the 
face of hym an entre of breth of Ifjf. c 1386 Chaucri Knts. 
T. 9194 Whan with honour vp yolden 1* hi* breeth. 1387 
Mirr. Mag., A than bex, Now faint 1 feele, my breath begins 
to ffiyfe a6ft Sham. WM. T. v. i. 83 When your first 
Queene'e again# in breath. « 8 ti Bulk Gen. viL 99 All in 
whose nosethrils was the breath of life. 1738 Wnuv 
Psalms No. isi. v, He guards our Souls, he keeps our 
Breath. xSei Clars VHL Minstr. 1. 169 Now. poor puss I 
thou'at lost thy breath. And decent laid the molds beneath. 





BESSATHABL: 

*IB» Tennyson/* 4 /m. eexvI^Ajm! to lhe)Vord had 
brasiln. 

b. To catch or hold mis breath : to chock cod- 


rfcoly or suspend the act of respiration. ' Alco fig. 

* 7*9 Dm Fob Crusoe ii«» 1 hold my breath M I was ready 
to bunt with holding my breath- »ff*8 ItvNON Ch, Har, 
Ui.lxxxiv. In )>ia bur Fix'd Pasftioa holds kin brentli, until the 
hw Which Khali mono for yearn, *8jj A! amvat /'. Simple 
xlvii, 1 1 aee her \ replied I, catching my breath with joy. 


_ At amvat /'. Simple 
; my breath with joy. 


xivw, I aee tier \ replied J, catching my breath with joy. 
1M4 Gtaxgwu Her. si June, It alma catches my breath and 
make* me cough. 

6. An act of breathing ; a single rcKpirniton. 
Hence phrases : Jn {with) one or the same breath, 
at a breath , etc. 

S4ff| Cath. Angl , 43 A Breth; vbi ande. 14*9 Caxtow 
Payee* 0/ A, it. xxxtx. 164 Taughte to . . plonge in to the 
watre and wyth a long breth to k«pe them self thcrynne. 
ffii Buchanan's 'Detect. Mary in II. Campbell Loved tit, 
MaryQ. Scots (tie*) 148 When she cannot stay him in life, 
cometh aha to receive hi* last breath? sgH Marpret. E/ist. 
(Arb.) 3. I cannot very often at one breath come to a full 
pome, dy Qoablm Embt. 1. iv8*S» 58 Thou ewalloweat at 
one breath Beth food and prison down. 1717 Fort EMsa 

a 3 Till ev*ry motion! pulse, and breath, be o’er. x8na 
m. Stowe Unclo Tom xvil 160 I’ll light to the but breath, 
before they ahatt take my wife and »on. iM Hawthorne 
Pr. 4 ft. Jrute. 1 . 83 In the Apace of half a dosan breaths. 
>887 Fibbmam Norm. Couq.nZjh I. %i. 506 The Chroniclers 
apeak of it lathe same breath with the election of Harold. 

7 . Power of breathing, free or easy breathing. 
Chiefly in phrases : e g. Out of breath : breath! g 
with difficulty, breathless; to in breath (obo.), td 
gRt$ keep, lose mi s breath, to put out of breath. 

tape Shark. Com. Err . tv. 1 . 57 You run this humor out 
of breath, idea-— Ham. v. ii a8e The King shai drinke to 
Hamlets better breath, ideg Knolle* Hist . Turks* « idea) 
>«S4 the Turkes yet in breath . . gave an attcmpl unto the 
high Towia 17m Cciwraa J. Gilpin xl, Away went Gilpin 
out of breath, alto Scott Lady of L. 1. via, Two dogs. . 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and apeed. tig Tknmvhom 
Elaine 421 At last he got hie breath and answer'd. 

b. To take breath, to breathe freely, to recover 
free breathing, as by musing after exertion. Also fig. 

iflt Nowell ft Day in Con/er. l 11584) G iii, Some of v* 
were fayqe to so out of the chuuncel to take breath, agli 
J. Bell f Vadium's A now. Osor 401 To pause awhile*, and 
to take breath upon good advise, what were be*t to be 
done, iied-41 Tvtutx /Hit. Scot. (1864) 1 . xia They sat 
down to tuke breath. 

8. Opportunity or time for breathing ; exercise of 
the respiratory organs. Also fig. 

IJPt Shahs. Kick. III. iv. ii. t4 Giue me aomelitle breath, 
eome pawn, dears Dora, idol Shake. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. iii. iai 
He hope* it is no other, liut for your health, and your 
digestion tike, An afteT Dinner* breath. — iv. v. oa Their 
fight . . cither to the vt ter most Or else a breath, idn 
Taiawa Obsero. U.Prov. Wkx. xjm 1. 04 The great Breath 
that was given the States in the Heat of their Affaire. 

t b. Of mines, etc. : 7 b have breath : to have 
free passage for foul air orgas. Obs. rare. 

tm Hakluyt Voy. II. t. 83 The mine had vent or breath 
In two plane*; 

0. trauef Whisper, utterance, articulate sound, 
speech ; judgement or will expressed in words, 
i«77 Lamsl. P.Pl. B. xrv. 61 porw hi* breth mowen men 
ft bates lyuen. /Aid. xvm. 319 Wiihfct lireth helle brake, 
ijay J. Hart Orthogr. 6 To u*e m many letttra In our 
writing aa we do voycea or breathe* in npeakbig. tag 
Shak*. Much Ado v. L *73 Art thou the *laue that with thy 
breath haat kltd mine innocent childe? ids* T. Taylor 
Comm, litns i. 9 Noting in one breath of Helburmine three 
drror*. 17a* Watt* Ptv. Songs xVii. Hi, Hard names . . and 
threatening word*. That are but noisy breath. 1770 Golds m. 
Dos. Vdl. 54 A breath can make them, a* a breath has 
made, idk Beam Cotter's Sat. Hi. xix, Princes and lord*, 
are but the breath of kings, s^gp Tennyson Dream E. W. 
ii, l)an Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath Pre- 
luded thorn melodious bursts. 1873 Jowrrr Plato fed. a) 
V. i*4 There Is nn undoubted power in public opinion when 
no breath is hoard adverse to the law. 

b. Below or untier one's breath : in a low voice 
or whisper. Bated breath : sec Bated ppl. a. 

tbs* bvrvou Eng. Aram u iiL Hush, said Effinor under 
her Breath. (88* J. Uhemee Lend, to Perse/.. The Ar- 
menian woman can only talk in her own house below her 
breath. 

10 . Phonology. Voiceless expiration of air, form- 
ing a hiss; whish, puff, or similar sound, attrib 
as in breath consonant, a consonant formed by the 
breath In the mouth without the action of the 
vocal chords: such are the sounds k, t, p, y. f. S b» f- 
*887 Melville Bau. Visible Speech 49 When the breath, 
•r the voice, is moulded by precise dispositions of the parts 
of the mouth. Ibid. 70 The Braath-gtiue. iImSwkkt Hist. 
Eng. Sounds 16 To determine the laws which govern the 
distribution of the breath J> and f, aad the voice 8 and v. 
(•79 —in Philol. Sec. Trans. 471 Swedish .. final voiced 
stop* . . seem to be shorter than in English, and to have a 
stronger breath off-glide. 

1 L Comb ., as breath-bereaving, -blown, - catch- 
ing, -giver, - giving , -stopping', breath-bubble, a 
bubble blown by the breath ; fig. an empty thing, 
a trifles f breat h -room, mom for breathing, 
breathing-space ; tb r eo th s eller, one who sells 
berfumes ot scents ; also, onfc who spedks for pay ; 
breath-sounds, respiratory sounds heard in aus- 
cultation : breath -tainted a., having tainted or 
foul hreath ; also^. 

1 idSt flsATHWAiT Mr, Death In Felt's' S. P. (1848) 970 
A *br*eth- bereaving breath . . Iff comes . . to rid us* of our 


ParamSn 1.30 PuinlhdtoyA *Bredtb-bdbble* 1 gUdrd dust. 

Mm* vC Wmm rnmmm In Argosy Jum, - Whet's 
kilBngVfiat' cried Sate, with . . a sort of*faeeadi-oetcbing» 
Oba flmmorp h. Tobacco tColBa) 9 "Breatb-giubm herW 
dleWakuwi Sysi. Agrte. vflk #3. ids UmnftM Plant 
a Httlf d'mmth-'Smm m the aoiddlo. sdea Cownnunt 
Bee. adhidii) 310 Call be those kfarcathAeHm end 
pefimta adegl'toNio Montaigne l xxh. (ida pAndk 
estate M tawyers, ^brealheelften, and pettiloggera sdi|i 
Qva(vh 4 M Kectmi. 1. 4a Ai^okl *Breath-taiiu«d Chart 

BvfffltfUbMd (brf'^&b'l). ff. Bruatbs v. + 
-ABLK.1 Fit or agreeable to breathe, or to be 


To exhale air from the lungs. 


igst Tmvisa Earth. Do P. R. m. ¥.(1495' 5* He inakyth 
; theEody sptrare dhat i* to brcth«>. 1 gad T inuauc JcJm xx. 

ea He brethed upon them IWvci.ip, he blewe on hemj, and 
1 sayde vnto them : Reccaue the holy goost. 1987 Goldino 
! Do Morttay ix. iaa If a man do but breath vpon them they 
vanish into smoke. 

b. To exhale and inhale, to respire. The ordinary 
dturent sense, which colouni all the others. 

1377 [see Breathing vbl. sb. x). c 1440 Prom/. Parr. 50 
Bretnyn or ondyn, s/int, aac/o, aspire . e 1490 Lonklicii 
Grail xxxvfiL Onnethis there brethen tliey myhte. 

Co/A Angt. 43 To Brethe. . s/trUnm traherc . .vbi to Ande. 
1999 Hooker Eccl. Pol . l xvi. 1 5 When we breathe, sleep, 
move, idea Shak*. Temp. iv. L 45 Before you can say come, 
and goe. And breathe twice. Bih lkr Srrnt. xi. aia 

The Air m which wa breath, vtse Tennyson Movie d A rth. 
160 And answer made King Arthar, breathing hard, 
t < 0 . truHjf. of pUnta. Obs. rare. 

X9P4 Wyli.C abject. Weather i, , 11 >e seedes hi the earth . . 
cannot then breath forth, idle Evelyn A "at. I/ort.i 17x9) 
aa8 Their [plants'] being kept from Breathing (a* 1 presume 
to call it* 

d. tram. To bring {to, into a itate) by breathing, 
ited Byuom CA if or. 111. lxxLx, This breathed itself to life 
in Julie, 

4. To draw the breath of life ; to live, exist, 
ijlc Wvcur Joshua x. 40 Alle that my)ten breeth he 
alow). (994 Shake. Rich. I IT, 1. L ids Clarence Ntlll breathes, 
Edward *tt)l Hues and ralgno. edfg Klatmak Job i, Few 
be the days, that feeble man must breath, mj Pore 
Windsor F. 300 What King* first breath’d upon ner wind- 
ing shore, im Black Pr. Thule xvfi. *74 A better inteu- 
tioned fellow doe* not breathe. 

b. with predicative sb. or adj. 

1993 Shako. \ Hen. Vt, in. L 8* why? Am I dead? Do 
I not breath a Man ? idoi Aomin A test Him a . 1 184a) 7 The 
World.. askt if it were possible such hreathde hers to com- 
mon nde. c idee Z. Boyd Zion"* Flotmers (*855) to Heels 
ray our house yet never breathed scant, afcd ihskikm KA 
Grey iv. iv. 153 Within five minutes you will' breathe a 
beggar and an outcast. 

0 . fig. To live. To breathe through \ to animate, 
inform. 

nu Pont Atf. Man 1. 077 One stupendous whole.* That 


mi Pont Atf. Man 1. 077 One stupendous whole.* That 
. . Breathe* In our souk Worm* our mortal pan. sMo 
Staklkv Jew. Ch. (18771 v - IM I** effect on Israel . . stlH 
move* aud breathes amongst us. ttaf U. Akkocd Ess. 
Celt. ix. (1*75) 386 Certain govurutag them Ot Spiaoea .« 
whidv br ees n e t broach ail bis wor ks * 


d.fig. To be nltve with. > 

a 1881 Disraeu ( 0 .) The staircase In fresco . . breathe 4 
with the lova and wars of gods and heroes, • 

0. To take breath (fee Bbbatm 7 \fid. to pause* 
take vest To breathe again (fig.) : /to recover 
from anxiety, excitement,- etc. ; lo bfr relieved in 
tnifid. Tb breathe f reefy : to be at due; to be In 
one*t element 

■977 Houpsnbo Ch won. III. tt&'t WUboet gluing anld 
long -time to the residue of the guides , . to breath vpoo 
tipfr, buaines^e, 1999 ^haiu. John fv. U. 137 How Z breath 


Otar G*rr. j BMirm hea m atPo Gram, tdikdo let ve ftreeth e 
and refresh a little. ihsOiru VortoTsRom. Rep. ||. xfv. 
33t With Ordere ta m Antony OP Time to Buttfc but 
to puvMM h|m forthwith, sdm 7 ihrlwall Greece 1 . 311 
War was the element In wbicalhe Spartan seems to have 
breath*) moetfreety. sdtaTxainkoN 4*0/587 Twice they 
fought, and twice they breathed. 

f 0. fig. To breathe to, after : to aspire to, pant 
after, long' to attain to. Obe. 

1904 Stm Papers Hon. VUi , XV. *45 The aeklo Arche- 
bumh op bretheth myche to honour, «xfo»H> Smith Sorm. 
(18861 1L 330 l.sc us breathe after dm fountain of the living 
water, aides W. Watson Docaeont. r«4 Whileat file 
Spaniard wa* a breathing to have gotten the Kingdom, if 
: henould. idol RnollesA/A/. Turks Ghat 4a8Weeeetbe 
i 'J'urkes breathing after our dofraction. 1994 Watts 
Retie* Jm*. [i 7§9» *57 Set it a breathing after eternal things. 

! T. trartsf. To give forth audible breath or sound; 

: to apeak, sing, etc. 

1998 Shams. Merry W. nr. v. a Spcake, breathe, dfrewne. 
*807 — Timor m. v. 59 You breath in vaine. me Milton 
Denser. 171 As. f wake, sweet music breathe, nfis Tinny- 
son Two rones 434 A hint, a whisper breathing low. 

8 . Of wind, air, etc. : To blow aoftly. (Cf. 3 a.) 
idle Siiakh. Temp 11. L 46 The eyre bmtbm vpon vs 

here most sweetly* >704 Vote Windsor F. 136 Where 
cooling vapour* breathe along the mead, lip Tennyson 
GWrirw 55 The low wind hardly breathed for fear. 18I4 
W. C. Smith K/tdrosian 48 The wind tint brea th e * upon 
the woods. ■ 

9. To breathe upon (fig.): to infect or con- 
taminate ; to tarnish (aa If with breath) ; to taint, 
corrupt. Cf. blow upon. Blow t».t 30 . 

(1991 Shakn. Two Gent. V. iv. 13s Take but pomeasion of 
her, with a Touch : I dare thee, but to breath vpon my 
Lotte.) (8eo Byron Mar. Fat v. i. 409 When the proud 
name on which they pinnacled Their nope* It breathed on. 
i%9 Ticnmynon Enid 1799 Before the Qnoen’s fair name 
wa* breathed upon. 

II. trams. 

10. To exhale, to emit by expiration (ouP ; fig. 
to send or infuse into, communicate by breathing. 

138a Wvcuf Lament, it » Whan thei ahuld brethen out 
ther kouIm in the boNovn of thar modri*. 1388 — Gen. ii. j 
The C .ord God . . href hide in to his face the brething of lijf. 
c 199 e Marlowe Massacre Paris 111. ii, Breathe out that 
life wherein my death was hid. 1993 Shahs, a Hen. VI, 
iv. i. 7 Who . . from their misty laws* Breath foule von- 
logieu* darknesse m the ayre. 1871 K. Elms Catullus 
Ixiv. 104 Her unvoic'd lips breathed incense faintly to 
heaven. 1673 Morllv Rousseau 1 . 313 He breathed new 
life into tliem. 

b. ti ansj, of things. 

(8*7 W. Browne Polejc. u. 339 The resolution that hatred 
can breath into haughty courages. 1887 Milton **. L. 11. 


33 * With Orders to pm Antony no Time to Bmethm I 
to puvMM Uu forthwith, sdml iiirlwall Greece I. ; 
Wm. was the clement In wbicalhe Spartan seems to J»« 


Wox.was the elcn 
breathed moetfre* 
fought, and twice 


mhitkd t vctpiraUe. 

1791 In Bailey II. i9m J. Wilson in Slacken. Mag. 
LXVl. 9 How breathable the atmosphere 4 
Hence Brea'thablezidn (in mod. I>icta.). 
Bgjfflhd (br« 6 ), v. Form* : 4 breflii, 4 5 
brethen, 4 6 brethe, breeth, 5 brethyn, 0 8 
breeth, fi- breathe* [ME. brethe(n, f. breth, 
Brbath : not farmed in OK. The verb retains the 
original long vowel with K for |> between two vowels 
( brethen , etc.) : cf. mouth, months, to mouth.} 

1. intr. f 1. To exhale, steam, evaporate. Obs. 
a ijoo Fragut. Pop. Sc. iWrd sue The soiiue . . luakeih 
watered bretai up a* hi schulde swete. 1999 Morwvku 
Kvonym . 198 Heet them in a vessdl diligently covered, 

1 that nothing breeth out. Ibid, aza Close it, that the whit* 
brethe not out. 1980 \'.\i\\vs^n*MUv.OrderiHgc/Sontdionrt 
(1573; 08 b, Putting them into a greats yeartben potte. .lute 
> it, or daubs ii very well about*, *0 that it cannot breathe. 

" 1994 Plat. Jeweil-ho. 111. afi By this meane* a smklt quantity 

* oi . water will be a long time in breathing out. sddt Shake. 
Per. ui. ii. 94 A warmth breathes gut of her. 1870 Laieels 

. Voy. Italy * 1698 II. 189 The infectious vapour which breath- 
' eth out of this sulphurous ground, 

1 2. To emit odour, to smell. Now only fig. with 
reference to seime 3 . 

c Z400 Desir. Troy 9119 Dome ft .. balsaum, hat brethtd 

• full swete. ct 488 in Ord. A*. House a. (17901 40 To- make 
, amongst them other ewete fumes, things to moke them 

breathe most hotesomty and delectable. (71a Port Rape 
Locki. 134 All Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
b. fig . To be redolent of. 
ids* Drydkn Virg. Georg, iv. 609 Down finom his Head the 
liquid Odours ran. He breath'd of Hcav’n, and look'd above 
a Man. tOjK Tennyson Mariana in South vi, Old letters, 
breathing of her worth. 184a — Aud ley Cr/. 7 Francis 
. just alighted from the boat, And breathing of the sea. 

3. Of animals 


can breath into haughty courages. (887 Milton p . L. 11 
94* Hi* Altar ' breathes Ambrosial Odour*, ibid. 111. 6m 
What wonder then if fields and regions here Breathe forth 
Elixir purn 178a Cowrts Table T. 994 Place me where 
Winter breathes his keenest air. (839 Arnold in Stanley 
Life 11 . ix. 1858 B40 The rocks sctssUy breathing fragrance 
from the numlwr of their aromatic plant*. 

o. To breathe one's last or ones last breath or 
gasp : to die, expire. 

(993 Shake. 3 Hen. IV, v. ii. 40 Mountegac hath breath’d 
his last. Ibid. ai. i to8 Where your braue Father breath'd 
bin latest gaspe. ifo Proc. Parliament No 8a. *347 The 
kingdoms, languishing and ready to breath out her last. 
1714 Pope Rape Lock in. 158. 1890 Tennyson In Mem. 
xevui. Jt Where he breached hi* latest breath. 

UL To inhale and exhale (air, cte.), to respire ; 
esp. to inhale, aa in ' to breathe foul air*. Also fig. 

1988 Shak*. L. L. JL v. ii 73a, 1 breath free breath, aftaa 
Sanderson is Serin. 47a The ayre we continually breath. 
• 1704 T. Bbown DM. Ormond s Recov., Divine Alcides 
breathe* celestial air. iti* Henry Elem. Ckem. (i8e6) II. 
605 A sensation . . produced by breathing the femes of 
burning sulphur. bMB Brownino La Sahiem *7 Wreaths 
. . that Intercept the anr one breathe*. Mod. Free as tha air 
we breathe. 

11 To give utterance to: a. To utter in the 
moat quiet way; to whisper, make known, com- 
mufticate. 

1999 Snake. John iv. IS. 38 To this effect . .We breath’d 
OurCoaucelL a 1894 Claexmdoh Hist. Rob. (17,0a) 1 . 111. 
S03 Few men to whom he could breath his Conscience. 


978 No intimation of hope la breathed. Mod. I would not 
Breathe It to another. 

.b. To utter with vehemence or passion. Also 
with out. 

8888 Covuiuu Acts ix* t Saul was yet breathing* out 
threataynaes and slaughter agaynst tne fodukt of the 
Lords. iffp§ Sramwa F. Q. 1. vi. 38 Tyro hoighu .. Both 
breathing vdngeaunce. (fits Cotgx. lv. Moyen due. . Now 
and then breath out Irorrible shrikes. 1848 JbmUym Blind 
f?NMfeL3H«breullMreo«traproach€K. ijs»Otsu.KoW/i 
Rom. Rep. II* l 153 Mariaa. .breathed nethingbat Blood 
aud Slaughter. sSop J. BakloolCo/mwA am eaThaaationa 
. . Breathe deadly strife, and sigh for battle's biaia* 

8 . To t%pnm, manifest, evince, display. 

1887 Milton P. L. i. 554 Such as. .la stead m rags De- 
UbesatB valour breath’d 178a Haaam PkUoL Mup 11841) 
48s A custom breathing thewtiberal and nobis d isp o si tion. 

N lbiinw which Besfir the true spirit of poetry, affta 
S^ANunr Jon. CAlshrft A s xiik- ega The Y rhe l e , period. 
Um spnm a pvimUv* rimplkity* 

,18. frosts, and reft. To let breathe;, to give 
breathipg, or a breathiitg apaqu to; to recreate. 



Ionmm Ev. Mmn m Hum, l v. 1*7 lie send for oae 1 

Fencers, and hee dull breath you. 1(91 Shake. All's WtU 
11. iu. *7i, I think© thou watt created for men to breath 
themeefaes ypon thee. t6n HavwoonCoAf. Age u. L Wks. 


Font A. + Afi (106) a mft The Kings p^rmlsrioa 
••hw grantedf to breath himLelfe a tittle aiMTipwafits 
abrade. 4998 Dawett Centime* (36*4# eofWheri we had 
IweMhed our hmi, weariddeJoerth 0 foot *i*, towards 

5-SWS 

X#> hCorr. <1890* ». 1)1 Taking wre booh faMhre or sen 
muuite*, by way of breathiqg myself. ifeM Wu.ua Pencil* 
Hugs 11. liv, iu We dismounted (an to breathe our hewer, 

14. To excite the rcapfratpry organs ei : r 

t a. to exercise briskly ; to accustom to by exercise 
(obs. b. to put out of breath, exhaust, tire. 

(* 48 »-* 8 *$ See Breathed i.) 

ifSt Turbkrv. in Thy Hue's Anlmadtf. In trod, 143 You 
breath your fading steede Athwart the held*. iM ft, 

BOfMM 

tod hee *hall breath you. s6ai Shake. A 
. * 7 *» 

aelue* 

1874 til. jeftorbaue-l vet beat tathese pastime* breath'd, 
tip JFAwSr 0«/y ATmn 1. 1 s*. si He that expect* to run a 
race will beforehand lie often breathing himself. ***:• 
Vkkmoh in PkiL \ l nuu. II. 380 The Puins of Elia are., .it 
to breath Howe* in. sla6 F. Coores Mohican* uBao) II, 
xv. 93a The warrior* who had- breathed them Helve* *0 freely 
in the preceding struggle. 1847 Tennyson Princes* Pro f. 
113 He bad breath'd the Proctor'* dog*. t8fea Mum Bead, 
don fthmael II. 183 He was a little breathed when he stood 
before the door. 

16. To give breath to (a wind instrument) 5 to 
blow. 

4 X 901 Peioe Solomon itu Wit*. (1833) II. 178 They breathe 
the flute, or strike the vocal wire, spa Judas Mate. 111. x8 
See the Godlike Youth advance. Breathe the Flutes, and 
lead the Dance, sfeaa l see Brkatiied 4). 

16. To breathe a vein : to give vent to It ; to 
lance it so as to let blood, arch, or Wbs. 

sign French Yorktk. Spa x. 99 Have a vein breathed. 
1633 CuLPKffKR Riverine 1. xv. 33 If the liver be hot . .we 
must breach a Vein. 1748 Richardson L'AirtoauSiii VllL 
iso They were forced to breath a vein to bring her to her- 
self. 1796 P. Browne Jamaica 35. 183d M akryat Japhet 
iv. 10 Permitting me to breathe a vein in hi* own arm. 

Breathed, ppl a. [f. Bhkatuk v. and Bbkath 
sb. -t- -ED. In early instance* it is not easy to sepa- 
rate the verbal from the noun-derivative, nor to 
fix the pronunciation.] 

I. From the vb. \nono brfBd, bri'Ced). 

1. Exercised, put into breath, in (good) wind ; 
esp. in well-breathed, and the like. 

1430 T.ydo. Chron. Tray 1. vi, Though he be best brethed 
to endure. 1305 Lo. Bkrnkrs Froiss. II. cxxxvi. (cxxxii.l 
380 Rode fbrthe ail easy pasne to kepe their homes well 
brethed. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, fi. Thy grey- 
hound* are as swift A* breathed Stags. 1637 Hkywood 
Ray. /Ciugv.ix. Wks. 1874 Vl.79 The Falcon better breath'd, 
seiz'd on the Eagle. xdjp8 K. Lestranok Seneca's Mar. 
(1702) 343 A Foottnun that is not breath'd, cannot keep pace 
with his Master'* Horne. 1704 Pops Windsor P\ tax To 
plains with wcll-breath’d Iteagle* we repair. 

b. fig. f Lust-breathed (in Shales.) : animated 
or inspired by lust, or breathing lust (cf. well-read, 
fair-spoken). 

1994 Shake. Lucr. 3 Lust-breathed Tanjuin. 1807 — 
Tima* 1. L 10 A most incomparable man, breath’d a* it 
were. To an vntyreable and continuate goodness. 1847 
Ward Sint/. Cobier 14 It i« a most toylsome taskc to runno 
the wild-goose chase after a well breath'd Opinionist, 1861 
Drydbn A 6 s. *t Achit. 631 To speak the rest, who better 
are forgot, Would tire a well breath'd Witness of the Plot. 

2. Put out of breath, exhausted, winded. 

1390 Porter Angry Wain. Abingd. In Had. DothleyX IT. 
358 As good as a cry of hounds, to make a breath'd hare of 
me! 

3. Exhaled, respired, inhaled and exhaled ; ut- 
tered in a breath, wJiisjjered. 

iSM Spenser ShsfJt Cal. Jan. 40 The bloesome . .With 
breathed sighes is blowne away, ami blasted. 1398 — F. Q. 
n. iii. 7 Vile Caytiue.. Vnworthie of the commune breathed 
aire. M11 . ton Ode Nath, 179 No nightly trance, or 

breathed spell. Inspires the pale-eyed priest. i86x Smiles 
Engineers II. *eo The exhausted or breathed eir. 

4. Of wind - instruments : Played upon ; cf. 
Bbkatrx v. 1 5 . poet. 

sSaa Proctor iB. Cornwall - I.ud. Sforza i x6 Like num- 
ber* floating from the breathed flute. 

1 6 . Breathed ware: f tarnished goods; ‘Bbaidkd 
ware '. 

iflflx Davenport City Nt.-Ca/ tv. in Dadsley (1780) XL 
3*6 We rent no breath'd ware here. 

II. From the sb. {now brejrt). 

6 . Having breath; as in long-breathed: long- 
winded, or long-lived. (The a early quota, are 
doubtful.) 

1333 Fardle Foehn* 11. ad *6o Datuosdles . . softe as the 
Siute, and breathed like the Ross. tflefe Kails Microcosm. 
xviii. 3! The rooms ere ill breath'd. 1849 Sei.drn Law* 
Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 13a Had the King bean a little longer 
breathed with patience, he aught hove had his will upon 
easier terms, sfeid Scott Anil/, axi, 'They weranaa long 
breathed generation, I reckon 1884 Mind Jan. xex It re- 
quires a long-breathed reader .to accompany him through 1 
hu devious couratw 

7. Phono logf. Uttered With tireath as opposed to 
voice; snrd : cf. SonAkr. * 

1877 Swarr ffamdbh Phonetic* 3 s Consonant* can 
fae M breathed a*w«tt a* Voiced. 

Bmthir (bi/ttoi). if. Briathi d. +- gg LT 

L He who, or that Which, breathes ; one who 
lives* a living htiagf cspdtmrq animal. • 


c ifeco Snamtern Bonn. facxxi. When all the breather* of 
this world* tee dead. _ i8e8 — Amt. h CL ui. iii. *4 She 


era tb . 

Ereeiher* of an ampler day. 
t2. Ho who, or that which, supplies breath; 
fig. inspires animater. 

1813 CadOKK Body of Man 354 Catleth it (the midriff] the > 
breather or bellow** of the lower belly, a *7** Nuftata (j.) >! 
The breather of all life does now expire. 

3. A spell of exercise taken to stimulate the 
breathing, or to try the wind ; cf. Bbkath 8 . Also, 
that which puts out of brtath, or exhausts. 

a 1838 Cot . man Poor Cent. iv. ix*L-) Here we are at last— 
that hlirs a breather. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. 
aeyThey nave the hapless 1 Marathon 'a spin with 'Chance', 
as a mere breather. 1884 Cpetitt 13 Feb. 949/s Cyclist* are 
looking forward to being able to take a ' breather' during 
the present week. 

4. One who breathes forth, speaks, proclaims. 

tj8e Wycuf Acts i x. x Saul, jit orethcre, or Mowers, of 

maiiavni* and betyng. 1803 Shake. Moat* for M. iv. iv. 3* 
For my Authority blares of a credent huDtc. That nb par. 
ticular Ncandall once can touch But It confound* the breather. 
s8ta T. James Jesuit* 8 There are the very first 

brokers, orca there and hrochere of contention abroad . itsa 
L. Hunt iu Examiner 14 Dec. 787/* This Breather of 
Eloquence could not *ny a few decent . . words. 

BrMt 3 lf 4 l tbrc'Vful), a. [f. Bbkath 4- -pul ] 
Full of breath or air ; having breath or life, alive; 
breathing perfume, redolent, odorous. 

1383 Stanyhurst AEneid in. (Arh.i8t How fare* Anca- 
niusf doth he live, and breathful abidethY 1390 SPKNsaa 
Aluhpot. 195 Fresh Costmurie, and hreathfun CamomilL 
* 5 fl 8 — F. Q. iv. v. 38 The breathfull liellowN blew amalne. 
’989 Barnes Part Mm. in Arb. Carver V. 350 Waste breath- 
less words ! and breathful sigh* increare ! 

B reathing (brr6ig\ vbl. sb. [f. Bkkathk v.] 

I. Exhalation and inhalation of lircath ; respira- 
tion ; a single act of respiration. 

>377 Lanou P. PL B. xi. 349 Some brydde* at bill* 
borwgh bretliynge conceyued. 1808 Hikhun Wks. L 736 
rorKuke mee not, I pray thee, in my last breathing, sail 
Shake. Cymb. 11. ii. iB 'Tis her brestliiug that Perfume* the 
Chamber thus. 1891 Wood Ath. Oxen. 1 . 960 Our author 
. . surrendred np his last breathing* In his house in Magd. 
Parish. 1813 Scott I.d. 0/ isles 11. xxx. Hi* breathing came 
more thick and fast, tip Tennyson Day Dream 93. 

b. The time in which a breath is drawn ; a very 
short time. 

x8s$ F. Markham Bit. lieu. v. iv. lx Though It be hut 
fbr a breathing, or short time. I8a8 Dinraeu Viv. Urey 111. 
vi. 1x6 It was there only for the breathing of a second. 

o. Power of retaining the breath, ‘ wind ’. 

1887 Oldenburg in Phil. Tran*. II. 431 Pearl-fisher* ari 
fed with dry and ranted meat, to give them better breathing. 

d. fig. Influence, inspiration. 

**7 Golding De Atomay v. 36 The very benefitte which 
we receiue by hi* loue, is secret and iimeusible through 
breathing which worketh in us. 1878 B Tayi.or Dtukalum 
l ii. 93 Over all thing* huge and coarse 'l'here came the 
breathing of a regal sway. 

+ 2. Time to breathe, respite, pause, rest. Obs. 

1398 Barest Theor. Warns 111. il 88 One troupe, .ready 
to second another, and to giue breathing one to another. 
*841 J. J ackson Trti* Evaug. T. 1. j* Tne Church had no 
breathing for whole twenty ye are* together. 1867 / and. 
Gan. No. *963/1 Having received some breathing by a Pro- 


3. Exercise taken to stimulate the respiiaiory 
organs ; a breather. 

1733 Mem. Copt. P. Drake iv. 30, I used to go often . . to 
take a Breathing with hia Scholar*. 1863 Morning Star 
9 Feb. t The Oxonian* . . took their first ‘breathing^ over 
the course from Oxford to Iflley and back thi* afternoon. 

4. Utterance, divulgencc. 

1806 Shaks. Ant. fjfCl. 1. iii. 14, 1 am sorry lo giue breath- 
ing to my purpose. 18x1 Bible Lament, iii. 55 Hide not 
thine eare at my breathing, at my crie. 

6. Aspiration (after), longing ( for). 

0183s 9. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 109 Those breathing* and 
gasping* after an eternal participation of him. 1804 D. 
Johnston Serm. for Blind 19 A pious inind can meditate 
upon God and send up holy oreat Kings towards him. s 839 
TurrER Proverb. Philo*. 905 Ye commune of hopes and aspi- 
ration*, the fervent breathing* of the heart. 

6. Of the wind : Gentle blowing. 

1633 Swan S/ec. At. v. f 3 1 1643) 170 Redness of the skie. . 
declare(s|that some spirit* or windie breathing* are above. 
<781 Cowrx* Retirement 530 The breathing* of the lightest 
air that blow*. Warn Worimw. Sena. * To T. i'Otnt.' There’* 
not a breathing of the common wind That will forget thee. 

f7. Ventilation; a place for air or vapour to 
escape, a vent, air-hole. Obs. 

rejig Tkbvha Higdon Roll* Ser. II. 73 Stues . . wi)> streiie 
slue weies of brepynge [Literalibn* angnstiis spiraea U 
viis\ 1480 Canton Deter. Brit. 17 Weyes of brathing that 
wonderly cost vp bote. 148 % C ath. Angl. 43 A Breth- 
yoge, spirandHm, tptrtsttten, x 897 Dsydsn Ytrg. Georg, x. 
iu The Warmth . . makes New Breathings, whence new 
Nourishment she takes. ' 

8. The opening of a vein in order to let blood/ 

s8sa Woodall Sara. Mate Wks. (1633) 3*8 By breathing 

of 8 Veins.. the pamr hath bin recovered. 1841 R. Lk- 
•roANOS Relapsed AposL Introd. 4 Breathing of a Vein : 
ertab a B^-whip. 1719 D’Uarfcv Pills (.1879) 1. 87 TUI the 
breathing a Vein Corrects the -mad Pulse into Quiet. 

9. Crkht. An aipinrtioh, dn aspirate: spec . (Gr. 
mrefipa, L. spirit m)' to Greek grammar, the two 
Bigai^ (') or 'lough breathing juid (*) or 


4 smooth breathing \ which indtatte respectively the 
presence and absence of the aspirate. See also 
A*riftft sb.*, AkpIkatk sb. s, AaniAttoN 6 . 

1748 T. Nucunt tr. Pori Royal. Gr. Grtem.. The Often- 
msHans call breathing iwmban) the manner of breathing a 
Syllable la pronouncing it There lireathingE are tu'ofbld : 
one soft and xmooth . . thus byh. .The other rough and hard 
. .thus 8 w. 1884 Atbemmsm * Now 1934. 67V* The text is 
furnished with breathings and accent*, sfeyg ScmvKNUt 
Lett. Grk. Test. *0 Breathings and accent* wore added, at 
first very irregularly. 

10. Comb, and Attrib., as breathing- fit, a breath- 
Ing-Hpnce, pause, rest ; breathing-hole, a "hole 
or vent lor air ; breathing-part, -place, a place 
or o)>euln^ for breathing; a pause; breathing- 
pore, a minute opening for the passage of air, a 
spiracle or stoma ; breathing-space, room or time 
to breathe ; so breathlng-apell, -time, -while. 

1389 '/Vi. Love 4 Fort . m. ia Had. Dodsl. VI. 105 Hare 
i* a "breathing-fit after hard nrinchance. gflag Woaosw. 
Waggoner 1. 37 II any a breathing -At he take*, igflo Hollv- 
sand Treat. Fr. Tong., Naseaux.. the ^breathing hole* of 
the nose, the nosethdtt. 1838 Kane Ant. Kx/l. I. xiii. 141 
They had worked numerous breathing-hole* . . in the solid 
ice. 1844 Bulwee Chiron* 44 To disiinguUh the Comma'* 
and ‘breathing parts of a sentence. ij8r Wvci.ir Preen ax. 
97 The lanterns of the Lord the *brctruug place (Vulg. spt- 
racn/nml of a man. 1381 Sidney ApoL Poetrie (Arb.) 71 
That CmMini or breathing place in the mlddettt of the vend. 
1788 G, Whii k Setborne 40 The head of a fallow-deer. Air- 
nt*hed ulth two splraetila, or breathing-places besides die 
nostril*. i8|8 Penny CycL V. 374/1 "Breathing-pore*, .are 
formed by the Juxtaposition of two cells. i8ae K . dtafylton 
Stmdds LouhC. Warty* v. 140 They gave her jealuuMett a 
short "breathlng-apacc. 184a Tknnyhon Locastey it. 167 
l'here the pasfdona cramp'd no longer whnll have *uope and 
breething-Kpace. 3878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 947 Ha had 
at least given her a brief breathing space. 1399 Sandy* 
Ettropa s/ec. <16391 iu* Some 'breathing time to revive 
hiiuBelfe, after his wenrineNre. 1893 Symonob Grk. Poets iiL 
68 Here was a breathing-tiiue of indecision and imspcncc. 
1399 Shaw*. / 'em. A Ad. 1 14a It shall . . Bud and be blmacd 
in a # breathing-whtle. 1873 Browning AW Cot/. A'ight-C. 
416 Turn round and look about, a breath ipg- while I 
SfafelUay. Apt a. [f. as prec. T -Inc 2 ] 
Respiring, living; blowing; eiuiiting fragrance; 
taxing the breath, etc. ; in the various senses of 
the verb. 


1308 Trkvisa Barih. De P R. v. xxxv. (140^ 147 Euery 
breth ynge beest bath lounge*. 139s Skiuicr Virgil's Gnat 
xxiv, Gentle murmure of the breathing ayre. 1393 Shark. 
John 11. L 419 Rescue those breathing liues to dye in beds. 
1884 Hunyan Pilgr. 11. 66 Christiana bewan to Pant, and 
sad, I dare say this i* a breathing Hill. 3747 Collins 
Ei log. in. 6 Or scent the breathing maise at setting dsy. 
*777 Six W. Jon mi Pal. Fortune 06 Incense-breathing gales 
perfum'd the grove. 1816 Southey Lay of Laureate , Dream 
03 Infant man ..Most weak and helpless of all breathing 
things. 1843 Hood Docl. Chivalry ix, A battle wa* a battle 
then, A breathing piece of work. 

b. fig. Of pictures and statues; Life-like (cf. 
Vergil’s spirant ia sigua, sera). 

1697 Dkyorn V irg. Georg, u. 648 Breathing Figure* of 
Corinthian Bra**, c 1750 Shkhstonk Elegy xi. 3a The 
breathing picture and the living stone. 1813 Shelley Q. 
blab 17 That lovely outline.. far As breathing aiarbls. 

t o. Breathing with or from \ fresh from. Obs. 

<■*834 Fot. Verg. Rag. Hist. ((846) I. 974 Hee saws bit 
enemies stand, .freshe and breathing* from the late spoyl- 
inge of his eontrla. 1803 Knoli.es T/isi. Turks* (i6sx» S8x 
Canalis and Quiriimi yet breathing with the late slaughter 
of the Turks*. Ibid. 1997 Yet breathing with Victoria. 

d. Breathing-sweat : a profuse perspiration. 

*744 Wall lo Pad. Trans. XLIIL si6 After the second 
IXmo of the Powders, each of them.. broke out Into an 
universal breathing Sweat. 1778 Anderson ibid, LX VI. 
345 It brought db a breathing sweat. 

Brssthingly (brPffiqlD, adv. [f. prec.-h-LY ^.] 
In a breathing manner; with or as with life or 
animation ; gently os a lireath. 

>830 J. Wilson in BtaOm, Mag. XXVIII. s»7 Perfect 

S piritual health, breathlngly embodied it perfect corporeal 
e*h and blood, asfigp L- Hunt Poems (1660) 936 A rill 
that slips Over the. sunny pebbles breathlngly. 

BrMthlMNi (bre pifs), a. [(. Brkath 4- -lkhh.] 
1. Without breath : a. W ithout respiration. 

1398 Treviha Barih. Ds P. R. v. xsiv. (1493) *34 A beest 
maye not vrytbout penrll be bretheles by loon spece. 
1873 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 86 Speechless end breathless 
was he. like one dead. >786 Chalk lev Whs. 939, I had a 
Fit of the Phthysick, and was at Times almost breathless, 
b. Lifeless, dead. ( L. exanimatus). 

*898 Shake. John iv. iii. 66 Kneeling before th'i* ruin ef 
sweete life. And breathing to hie breathleme Excellence 
The Incense of a Vow. 1697 Dnydsn Virg. Eclog. v. 37 
The Nymph* about the breathless Body wait. 1708 J. 
Philuvs Cyder 1. 93 Guard each row With the fane terror* 
of a breathless (rite, a 18*9 J. Hogg Ftoddon F. xiii, The 
fated arrow Breathless left the royal hero. 

fo. Gram. Unasplrateri. Obs. % 

>668 Wilkins Real Char. 379 (Dentals] Such as are 
Breathless : Sonorous D, Mute T. ; Breathing. .Dh, Th. 


2. Breathing with difficulty, panting its a re- 
sult of swift running or violent exercise) ; out of 
breath, exhausted, Spent. Also transf. and fig. 

c >43# Merlin xvifi. «M She we* 00 hoorse and so bretfties 
that on hire feet mygat she not htaada 339s SraMsae 
M, Hubbnd >374 He feed All breethles. 1397 Br. Hell 
Sat. 1. vL (R.) The Ungring Spondees, labouring to delay 
The breathlRSM Paclifas, whha roddenstay. 17*9 Toiler 
Ma 43 p 7 Btoathlam almou, end spent hi the roger Chooe. 



■qp LoNor. Gold. Leg. iv. (Nunnery) How I remember 
that breathless fljghL 

b. Holding one's breath, u with awe, expecta- 
tion, excitement 

iloa Wordsw. Soun. * It is a beauteous Evening' 3 The 
holy lime is quiet u a nun Breathless with adoration. 1B3 
Lams Elia Ser. 1. xv. 11863) 01 With a breathless imps- 
ticnce of recognition. 1I30 Alison Hist. Europe VI 1 1. fiii. 
307 Europe, in breathless suspense, awaited the Umm. 

0. Unstirred by a breath of wind, 
if 13 Woxnew. Evening Volant. vi.Tho Mere Seems firm 
as solid crystal, breathless, dear. And motionless, zflSx 
Miss Bn addon Asph. 1. sj8 Blue skies and sunny noontides 
. .without the baking heat and the breathless atmosphere. 

Br8Athl6lllj (brrjdfisdi), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY -.J In a breathless manner ; with caught or 
Buspended breath ; in breathless suspense. 

*17 Lytton Atkin* II. 565 Sophocles . . carries on the 
passion of the spectators to wait breathlessly the moment 
when Orestes shall be discovered. 1I41 Okdkrjmjn Creel. 
xiii. 131 * Ah ' I he exclaimed breathlessly. s86x W. Col- 
lins Dead Stir, a 38 Looking stedfamly, speecldessly, 
breathlessly, at her Mind husband. 

BraatUfill&eil ( bre* plesnfis). [f. as prec. + 
-nwh J Breathless condition, want of breath. 

1619 Bp. Hall Contempt. .V. T tv. xxxiii, With much toll 
and sweat and breathlessness, tfiefi Donne Stmt. 39 The 
BreathlessnesM of Death. 1870 Mohsis Earthly Par. 111. 
iv. 191 They must stay A little while the eager play . . for 
very breathlessness. 

- Breathy vbrc jd), [f- Breath + -y i.] 

L Oi, pertaining to, or of the nature of breath. 
«s* Paynkll Salem* Regim. X. y b, That hit com- 
foruth breathy membra*. a 1398 Pekle David 4 ti. 485 
(D. * Help thy Uethsabe, Whose heart is pierced with thy 
breathy swords. 1603 Florid Montaigne 11. xvi. (163a) 353 
In thia brent hie confusion of bruitea, and frothy chaos of 
reports. 1803 Tim mu Quersit. 111. 163 The more thinne and 
breathie part passe by insensible transpirations. >835 Swan 
Spec. M. 186 .L. Lightning is less flamy and less breathy. 

2 Of the voice in Binging : Having an admixture 
of the Bound of breathing. Hence Brea*thlneaa. 

1883 Curwsn Stand. Count 103 a Some deep contralto 
voices, though weak and breathy in the thin register. Ibid. 
05/s In the 'gradual' attack, the vocal membranes are 
brought together while the breath is being emitted.. It 
causes what we call ' breathiness ’. 

Breawe, ia, oba. forms of Brkw, Bkkwis. 
Breaae, obs. form of Bkkkxk sb.\ light wind. 
Breborlon, earlier form of Brimborion. 

Breo, obs. pres, and pa. t. of Break v. 
Breooan, obs. form of Brack kn fern. 

*9 Simpson HydroL Chyme. 33a Tlie ashes of breccana 
BrwoolA (bre ttjti, bre tjid ). Also 8 breohia, 9 
breoohia, brloia. [a. It. breccia 4 gravel or rub- 
bish of broken walls' (Florio), cogn. with F. brlche 
breaking, breach, breccia, Sp. brecha, adapted 
from Teutonic : cf. OHG. brecha breaking, f. bre- 
chan , OTeut brekan to Break. (Used in the name 
Breccia Marble , before its separate use in Geology . )] 
Geol. A composite rock consisting of angular 
fragments of stone, etc., cemented together by 
some matrix, such as lime : sometimes opposed to 
conglomerate , in which the fragments are rounded 
and waterworn. Osseous or bone breccia : one in 
which fossil bones are found. 

1774 Stranok in Phil. Trans. LXV. 38 Which the 
Italians call lava brtcciata, from its resemblance to the 
Breccia marbles. ■7ft. J- T. Dillon Trent. Spain 36s A 
kind of brcchia or pudding-stone. 1784 Wedgwood in Phil. 
Tran*. LXX1V. 378 It bad the appearance of breccia 
marble or plum-pudding stone. xSoa Playfair llluttr. 
Hutton. Theory 7 Those pudding-stones or breccias where 
the gravel consists of quarts. 1818 Scott Rob Roy (1853) 
944 Deep gullies where masses of the composite rock or 
breccia tumbling, .from the digs have rushed to the valley. 
1838 Penny CyclM. 374 The name of Brecda is derived from 
the well-known Breccia marble, which has the appearance 
of being composed of fragments Joined together by car- 
bonate of lime. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 1. L 99 
Embedded in the same breccia with flint knives. 

b. transf. A conglomerate of gravel and ice. 
x8$» Rank A ret. Ex/l 1. xL iifi Stands of the same 
Arctic breccia. 

lienee Breooial a., of or pertaining to breccia. 
1833 Rank Grinnelt Exp. xxx. 11836) 959 One solid brec- 
cia! mass of impacted angularities. 

BrftOOiatM l brttji|**t6d). Also 8 breoiated, 
9 breohlatad. [f. Breccia ; cf. It. brecciato , pa. 
pple. of brecciare to reduce to brecda.] Formed 
into a brecda, of the structure of a breccia. 

177a Pennant Tour Scoti. 1x774) *18 Some are breciated 
or filled with crystalline kernels. 1789 Mills in /’A<£ Tran*. 
LXXX. 86 The including chert, amongst which we found 
some that Is brecciated. 1830 Lvrll Eltm. Geol. < 18651 458 
The well known brecciated limestone of the Pyrenees. <873 
Croll Climate hr T. xviii. 99s The brecciated subangular 
conglomerates and boulder beds of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Brook, -a, obs. form of Breach, Breech. 


broohonuy 
[by a 
see B, 


(brfxam, brfx'am). Sc. Also 6 
| broohao, breohem, broohom. 
f. bercham > bergham , ME. her hem : 
The collar of a draught-horse. 

I Hon . 496 Raw silk hrechamis ouir 
Inventories rjx (Jam.) Auld bra* 
1796 Men. Caloeswooo JmL (1684) 

, about their necks. 1791 Statist. Act. 

395 Thestxaw hrechamis supplanted by the leather 



collar, lid Scott Hrt. Midi.*, Ve have set yourself down 
on tbevtoy brscham that wants stitching. x89i Glasgow 
Her. ijfeis 3/a A collar which rue* high and stiff at the 
back erjus neck resembling somewhat a norm's ' brecham'- 
tByjOk. Obs. Forms: 3-$ brek, 4-5 brakke, 
5 brake* 5-6 brooke, 3-7 breok. f A parallel form 
of Bbe^k sb. l, or a direct derivation of broe - item 
of BMUr v .] 1 . A breach, blemish, failing. 

a gjee Cursor M. 6344 He drou hum vp at first, Wit-vten 
ani brek or brist. c 1369 Chaucer Doth* of Staunch* 940 
Swiche 4 Csirenvsse of anekke . . that boon nor brekke Nas 
ther nob seen that mys satte. 1413 Lvoo. Pytgr. Sowle 1. 
xv. <1839) >3, 1 that am in this bracke pervious. 1973 
Tusser Husb. 118781 40 Saint Michel doth bid thee amend 
tlie marsh wal, the hrecke and the crab hole. 164a Fuller 
Holy hr Prof. Si. 1. xiii. 41 No breck was ever found In her 
veil, so tpoucsse was her conversation. 166s — Worthies 
tit. 38 Monuments . . remaining without breck or blemish 
to this day. 

2 . - Break sb> is. 

1787 Marshall Rut. Eton. E. Norfolk, Broth . . a large 
new-made inclosure. 1863 Morton Cyci. Agric. 1 1 , Breck 
(Norf., Suff.i, a large field. In Nortnumb., etc., a portion 
of a field cultivated by itself 
Breok, obs. pres, and pa. t of Break. 
tBred. Obs. exc. dial. Form* : 2 breod, 3 brid, 
3-5 brede, 6 Sc. breid. [Common Teut. : O E. bred, 
corresp. to MDu. bert d -), Du. herd, OHG . bret, 
Ger. brett OTeut. *brcdo\tn, a doublet of * 6 or- 
do(m Board, the two forms corresponding 10 Skr. 
*bradha-, % bfdha-, Aryan *bhrcdhe *ohrdho •- : 
see Board.] A board ; a tablet ; in mod. Sc. 
applied to a bakeboard, and to the wooden lid of 
a pot, pan. water-butt, etc. ie. g. a fan bred). 

a 1000 A&i.fhic Deut . ix, 9 Da astali ic on hone munt, A 
barr |»a suenenan bredu. ni7S Lamb. Horn, xz pas preo 
la^e te-writrn inne i»a o5ra taMe breodc. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 16578 Apon be hefd o bis rode, ouer-thwart wa« don a 
brede. c 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 184 He [JwmhJ wah 
flowen. . In-to pc hopem of pc hot, & on a brede lyggcde. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 48 Brede, or lytylle horde, memula, 
taoella , aster ulus. 1330 A bent. Reg. V. i6(jAM.)Twabaik- 
breddiM. 1688 Holme Armory 111. iii. 104 A Iiraide or 
Braed which is a broad long Board, with a hole in one end 
of it. .upon this Cook*, .carry Bread unbaked, to and from 
the Bake-House. 1808 Jamieson Sc Diet ., Pot-bred , the 
wooden lid of a pot. Ass-bred [ ash- board J. 

b. Comb, t bred oheese, some kind of cheese, 
r 1440 Promp. Parv. 48/a Bredechesc [v.r. bredchcse], 
jumtata [/unctafa]. 

Brad (bred), ppl. a . 1 [Pa. pple. of Breed v .1 
t i- Developed in the womb \ hatched from the 
egg : brought forth. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 4B llredde or hecchyd, of byrdys 
1*499 hetche* 1 ], pullificatus . 1370 Levins Manip. 48 Bredde, 
gemtus, art us 

2 . Reared, brought up, ( properly ^ trained. 

1633 Gurnall Chn in Arm. vii. f x (16691 9°% Paul was 
a bred scholar. 171s Addison Spect. No. 108 p 3 Being 
bred to no Business and born to no estate. 1719 Loudon & 
Wise Compl. Card p. xxvii.The Trees or Plants to be there 
planted, ought to be handsome bred Plants. 1846 M r CuL- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire 1854 1. 165 The sheep i<red in the 
county. 1863 Fr. Kemule Aes id. Georgia 194 Bom and 
bred in America. 1873 Morlry Rousseau I. 193 Bred in 
puritan and republican tradition. 

b. Chiefly in comb. : a. with sb., as country 
c<ns>t- % farm town-bred ; b. with ad vs., a* *//-, 
well-bred, of bad or good breed ii.g 
1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 59 A town bred or country- 
bred similitude, it is worth nothing. X760G0LD8M. Cit. IV. 
xciii, Court-bred poets 1766 — Vic. W. xi, A small stipend 
for a well-bred girL 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 99 No 
nation, .is better bred or mannered than the lower rlassesof 
Spaniards. 1871 Blackik^fxf Phases L 65 [This] would 
. . he considered extremely ill-bred 1884 Black Jud. Shahs. 
xxviii, The. .awkwardness of a farm-bred wench. 

3 . Of animals : Of good breed. So with refer- 
ence to the comparative purity of the breed : 
thorough-bred , half bred, three-pa ts-bred, etc. 

17x0 Lomt. Gas. Na 4677/4 Th«ir Homes seem to have 
been bred Horses. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem. 
(1809) 90 Nothing now is to be seen but bred horses. <839 
Jephhon Brittany iii. 99 Thorough-bred horses in stalls. 
'Mired and Bom : see Breed v. 10. 
t Brad, ppl * [pa. pple. of Bbeos vfil Out- 
spread ; extended. 

7 a >300 Battle if Otterbourne 91 (Percy Retinues) He 
durstc not loke on my bred banner. 

Bredid, var. of Braid, Brede; pa. t. of Brede v. 
Bredale, bredeale, obs. ff. Bridal. 
Bredden, obs. form of Brsaden adj. 
tBrade, sb . 1 Obs. Forms: i brfeda, byfida, 
8-5 brede ; also 3 brade, bread(e, 6 Sc. braid. 
[OE. bnedc, Angl. bride, f. OTeut. *br 4 d-an, 
Brede v.\ to roaiL A synonymous derivative of 
the same root was WGer. brddon -, OHG. brdto 
(Ger. braten) roast flesh, whence Romanic bradon, 
OF. braon, Eng. Brawk .1 # 

Roast meat. Obs. (but cf. Sweetbbbj®.) 
a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-WOlcker 197 Assured nsl assaturm, 
brmde. c zanR Lay. 30383 He nom bis awpeh . .bet of he 
makede brede [xasobrefufe]. a ugp Moral Ode in Trim. Cedi. 
Horn. 994 Swines brade is wel swete. a tago Owl S Night. 
1630 Me mai mid me bhctc Wel gode brede to his mete. 
c t)oo K. AH*. 5949 Beet and motoun, B redes, breddes, and 
venysoun. To 1400 Morte Arth. 1049 bare ware roetes 
Iblle rayde, and rewfulle bredes. c 1410 Avow. Arth. xxxi. 


Botbe the birds and the brede. To Cartel# duty bringe. 
[sg|3 Stswast Cron, Scoti. (v8i8> 1 . 87 G.f ony betut .. war 
sbme. Ilk cmfrisman tbairof to ludf anc braid.] 
t Bsr«de» sb.* Obs . ox c. North, dial. Forms : I 
bradii, -o (acc. bidbdo), 3-3 brade, breads, 3 7 
brede, (4 brade, 5 brid), 4-d breede, 6-7 breed, 
breede, (7 braid), 5- Sc. breid, (6 hreyde). [OK. 
brJtdu , *o\ corresp. to OFris. bride, LG. bride, 
OHG. breilt, MHG. and mod.G. bretle, ON. 
bretdd (Sw. bred. Da. brede), Goth, braidei 
OTeut. Hraidjdn abstr. sb. f. *braido-s, in OE. 
brdd Broad, lu the if>th c. it began to be spelt 
breade, but this form was not established before 
the word was itself superseded in Kng. use by 
the new formation bredeth , Breadth. Brede still 
survives in north Eng. dialects and in Sc„ where 
it is usually written breid (br/d) : cf. Abreid.] 

L Breadth, width, 

is t#oo Ags. Psalms cxviiiiixl. 43 Ie on beald# bredu 
Tatitudine ] 1 “ - “ ‘ 


[Vulg. in tatitudine ] gauge. 1997 R. Glouc. 385 pat foie 
of Ssropmyre . . robbede Wurcestre ssyre in lengpe & in 
brade. c tjso Syr Bevis 736 Neither alingthe ne on bruile. 


c 1380 Wvclif Jet. Whs. fH. 89 Twcnti cubitis longe and 

brede iy> 


ten of breede. c 1400 Maundkv. ix. too In 
Furtonges. xr6s \. Hrywood Prov. hr Epigr. (1867) 142 
Not the breade of one heare. *53* Turner Herbal K 1568) 
Bja.The sralke U a hand brede hygher. 1875 Robinson 
Whitby Gloes. s v., 'Quite full abrade , sufficient in breadth. 

b. Acre brede : the breadth of an acre. i. e. 4 
poles or perches, alio called a fur-brede \ d. fur- 
long). A brede of underwood, etc. : a slice oi an 
acre-brede, or a poles brot.d, by 1 pole long. 

c 1*70 Henry Wallace 1. 400 pe auerd flaw fra hym a fur 
braid on ye land. 1593 Ld. Brrnrks Eroiss. I. ccccxx. 736 
One coulde nat sc an acre of brede. <303 /bit/. II. clxxxvii. 
[clxxxiv.] 593 An acre brede of lande of fro the kynge. 
1677 l >LOT O-yfortith. 969 L>ividing them . . into Acres utul 
Braids ’or bredths , every Acre containing forty braid*., a 
braid being one pole long and four broad. 

2 . A piece of stuff of tne full breadth. 

*584 Bury Wills (1830' 144 Oon paire of fyne diet is of ij 
bradcs and a halfe, and oon paier of two bredes. 1578 In- 
ventories (1815- sit (Jam ) Of claith of silver, coiitenmg 
threttie lang bieiddis, sevin schort breidis. *833 Whitby 
doss , Breeds, breadths of cloth. Mod. Sc. How niuiue 
braids will ye put in the skirt 7 

3 . In, on, a brede , mod.Sc. A-breid : abroad. 

[rifl#5 Lav. 9x995 He is imeten a brmde fif & twenti 

foten.] a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii [ix]. 45, 1 yliode in brede. 

hede. bust 


> Destr. Troy joaa The here of hir 1 


bust out Vp- 


pon brede bright on to loke. 1 1460 7 ownetey My si. it 8 j6> 
x Make we hevene and erth, on brede. 1506 Pt/gr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 908 b f In brede it extended the armes. 
XS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 610 Tha landis all on braid. 
SV87 Burns Saint. Auld Mare xii, Spread abreed thy weel- 
fiU'd brisket. 1816 Scoit A nliq. II. 345 (Jam.) The prophecy 
got abread in the country. 

B red# v hr/d ), sb.'\ arch. Also 7 breade, bred, 
8 breed, bread. [A variant of Braid sb., in 16- 
1 7th c. breadyC ; used archaically by modem poets. 
Cf. Brede v*] 

1 . Anything plaited, entwined, or interwoven ; 
a plait ; interweaving, braiding, embroidery ; — 
Braid sb. 4. 

S643 Milton Divorce 1. vL (1851) 33 His silk’n breade* un- 
twine, and slip their knots. 1689 Lend. Gas. No. 2444/4 
He hod on.. a blew Rateen Wastcoat with Silver Brede. 
*?97 Dryden Ess. Georg., Virg. (1791) 1. 901 A curious 
Brede of Needle-work. sSao Keath Lamia 1, Spoilt all 
her silver mail and golden brede. 1847 Tennyson Print. 
vi. 1x8 In glowing game and golden brede. x86x Lower l. 
Washers of Shroud iv, The ancient Three. .Still crooning, 
as they weave their endless brede. 

2 . A twist or plait of hair : see Braid, sb. 4 b. 

*696 Kbnnktt Rom . Antiq. 11. nr. 1x713) 953 They made 

nse of a twist or brede of hAir. 0x791 Prior Henry 
4 E. 496 Thy comely tresses . . In graceful breeds, with 
various ribbon bound. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol iii. (X749) 
163 Her plaited Hair behind her in a Brede Hung carefcM. 

3 . Applied by the poets to things that show or 
suggest interweaving of colours, or embroidery, 
esp. to the prismatic colouring of the rainbow. 
But used by some modem writers in sense of 
* colouring, dye apparently from misunderstand- 
ing their predecessors. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder h. 67 The tihow'ry Arch, With lifted 
Colours gay. .Delights, and puxles the Beholden Eye, That 
views the watry Brede. 1744 Akensidk Pleas. I mag. 11. 
xi8 Thro* the brede Of colours changing from the splendid 
rose To the pale violet's defected hue 1867 Jean Inge low 
Story of Doom l ex The almug. and the gophir shot their 
heads Into the crimson brede that dyed the world- x86p 
Lowell Seaweed iv, The same wave that rims the Carlo 
shore With momentary brede of pearl and gold. 

4 . Comb, brede-stitoh (itnprop. bred-, broad-). 
sfiso J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Needle (ed. xa) Pref., 

Chain-Stitch, Brant Brad-stitch. Fishes-stitch, Irish-stitch. 
Queen-stitch. 1786 Golmm. Vic . W. xi, They understand 
their needle, braadstitch. .and nil manner of plain work, 
■rads, Obs. Forms : 1 br&daiL bridsa, 
a-5 brede(n. Pa. t. 1 brflbdde, brfidde, 8-4 
bradde, 8-5 brtddo. Pa. pple. 1 brifidod,br6dd, 
8-3 brad, 3-4 brod(d. [Common Teut.: OE. 
brmdan (Angl. brldan ) • Orris, brtda, MDu. brd- 
don (Du. bradon) str. vb., OHG. brdtan (MHG. 
briten, mod.G. braten\ str. vb. 1 to roast OTeut. 
*brdd-an was apparently a derivative (Aryan 
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type bkrbd §-) of the verb root +3*3-, *bri- (Aryan 
Hkrfr) to bum heat, warm ; jee Breath, Brood. 
Ko traces of the strong inflexions ate found in OE., 
and the vb. passed entirely out of us* c 1500. See 
also Brede sb. 1 tram. To roast, broil, toast. 

Colioq. Monast. 09 Bosw.) We magon bnsdan fla 
fans w to bnedenne synd. cuj g Lamp, Horn. » He 
biitdeo vppon (mousetrap] swikc chese and bret hme for 
ton M he leotoe swote smclle. rssof Lav. 15986 His 
flmsce he gon breden. a seas Julian* 170 In led we acholle 
hire brede. a ijoo Cursor At. 6081 It sal noght n^en be bot 
bred, H* lamb, ctgag Coer do L. 149a Makes our mete 
Whether )c wole sethe or brede. him Art A, 4 Mori. 
9305 Man and hous thai brent and breuden. c tap Caw. 
# Gr. Rut. 891 Summe L fishes] brad on h glede*. 1909 
Part. Devyltes xii, I wyll . .in hell his soule brede. 

t Brede, v? Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 br£dan, 
9-5 brede n, 3-7 brede, 6-7 breade, mod dial. 
bread, brede, etc. fa t. 1 brdedde, 3 brssd, 4 
brad, -de, 4-6 bred, 5 bret, 9 brad. [Common 
Teut. : OE. brJedart, corresp. to OS. brfdian, OHG. 
breiten (MHG. and mod.G. breiten ), ON. breiOa 
(Sw. brtda, Dn. brede , Goth, braidjan, to make 
broad, f. braids, in OE. brdd, Broad.] 

1 . irons . To make broad ; to broaden, dila'e. 

c8oo K. Alfred Bseda 1. viii. (Bosw.) Hi heora stowe 

bracddon. c 1440 Prom}. Parv. so Bredyn or make more 
brode, dilato , 1694 Kay N. C. \Vde. 8 Breade, to make 
broad, to spread. 

2 . irons. To spread out, spread about, extend. 

cijlg E. E. Aliit. P. A. 813 For vus he lette hyin . . brede 

vpon a bostwy* bem. c 1340 Cursor M. 534 As onde wib 
host in brest is bred [Cot:, spred]. c 1430 P til lad. on Hush. 
xi. 101 Let brede Item, lest thai hetc and be the wars. 
I a 1600 Scot. Field 94 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 213 On this 
side Bosworthe in a hancke thei bred forth their stan- 
dards. s8oe J . Wilson .Congleton) MS. Let. to J. Boucher, 
Bread or brede Manure, L e. to fling it about and spread it 
on the I^and, is a very common Expression here ; and also 
the Participle, as, They have brad it. 

3 . intr. To spread, extend. 

c 1300 K. A /is. 3252 Thorugh the heorte brede the steil. 
c 1310 Caw. 4 Gr. Ant. 1938 He were a bleaunt of blwe, 
hat bradile to he erhe. c 1400 Oestr. Troy 8794 The bavine 
. . bret thurgh the bones . . euer folowand the fell. 2600 
Dymmok Ireland 1843' 16 Thence yt l Hast Meath] breadeth 
to the Kinges county and the countie of Kildare. 

4 . I runs. To overspread, cover; spread (a table). 

c 1805 Lay. 18523 Hordes lieu bnedden. al bat foie el & 

drone, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B 1693 His berde I -brad alle his 
breste to be bare vr^c. c 1400 Oestr . Troy 383 Burdes 
were bred in the brade hallc. Ibid. 1172 pan rises b« sun, 
bredis with hi.s beames all be brode vales. 

+ Brede, Obs. In 6-7 bread. [A var. of 
Braid v.: cf. the sb. Brede 3.1 tram. To inter- 
twine. plait, wreathe, twist Braid v. 11. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 49 Hrcdynge of lacys ot ober lyke, 
laqueacio, nectio y connect io. 1501 Douglas Pal Hon. 11 1. 
lxviii, The durn.s and tfie windois all war breddit With 
niassie gold. 1596 Spenser F. Q, hi. ii, 50 Taking thrise 
three heares from off her head. Them trebly breaded in a 
threefold lace. 1666 Goad Ce/est. Bodies 111. iii. 47s They 
are Plaited and Breaded in the same Twine. 1695 Black- 
mon k Pr. ArtA. ix. 305 He slashed his breaded Whip. 

Bredie, bredd(e, obs. ft’. Bird, Bread, Breed. 

Breded, breden, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Breed. 

Breder, -ir, -ur, -yr, obs. pi. ot Brother. 

Bredeth e, bredth(e, obs. fT. Breadth. 

+ Bre'ding, vbl sb. Obs. [f. Brede v.'^-inoL] 

Broadening, spreading out. 

c 1440 Promf. Parv . 49 Bredynge or makynge brode, 
dilatacio. 


Bredling: see Broadly no. 

+ Bree (br S\ sb.l Obs. cxc. north . dial. Forms : 
1 br«ew, brdaw, 3 //. breow-en, 4-5 pi. brew-ia, 
5//.bren. also 1 brda*,brds(- fifth, -6h&), 3 breyh, 
3-4 breje, breye, pi. brij-es, 5 pi. bregh-is, 
brlya, 6 bryea. Sc . breia, 5-6 bro, 6-7 brie, 
5- bree. [OE. brjrw, briaw, Anglian * brhv, 
brig. briag, masc. * eye-lid * ; according to Sievcrs, 
an f- stem, OTeut. type +br&wi‘~, brsehwi cf. 
OFris. {dg)bri, neut. : the correspo'iding word 
elsewhere is a fern. A- stem, OS. brdwa, brdha 
(LG. braue, MDu. brauwe , I)u. wenkbraauw eye* 
brow), OHG. brdwa, brda, brd, eye-lash (MHG. 
brdwe , brd, Ger. ( augen-)braue eye - brow, also 
-hr aunt, a modern corruption from the pi. brdwen, 
brawn, braun), ON. brd, br$ eye-lid OTeut 
*brPwd, from Hr&hwd. The Gothic *brfwa, 
Hrihwa is not preserved ; but cf brahw * blink, 
twinkle in brahwa augins 1 in the twinkling of 
an eye \ This points to a radical sense * blinker, 
twinkler * as a name of the eye-lid (or eye-lash >, 
in which case this word cannot well be referred 


to the same root as Brow, OTeut. brd- ‘eye- 
brow as generally assumed. Yet the two words 
curiously interchanged in use in different lungs* 
aud at different periods ; and in continental WGer. 
the brd- forms were lost, and their place sup- 
plied by forms from brpwd-. The original sense 
of brd- was * eye-brow’; inOE. extended and trans- 
ferred to 'eye-lash', so that 'eye-brow* was distin- 
guished as oftr-brtL The original sense of brftwd* 


was app. 'eye-Hd \ as in ON. snd OE,, but in OHG. 
restricted to ' eye-lash \ and thence subsequently 
extended and transferred to 'eye- brow* (orig. 
obara brdwa', the sense 4 eye-lash' being brougut 
down to modem times by the compound wwt- 
brdwa , M H G . toi w /• brd, winbrd, mod. Ger. wimper . 
OE. had brd * eye-lash \eilium), brdw, bvfc - eye- 
lid ( palpebra ) ; by the 13th c. bru } b> tmw passed 
to the sense ' eye- lid r , and b>ew v breotu, bn j, bree) 
to that of 'eye-brow* ; the latter sense was retained 
by brt$ in the north, after it had in turn been taken 
up by brow in the south. From ifth to 17th c. 
bree was used by some southern writers as = ' eye- 
lash *, a curious reversion to what had been the 
original OE. sense of brd , Brow, q. v. ^Thc ON. 
cognate brp gave Brae.) 

(The parallelism of m br&. and *brdwA- is further seen in 
the fact that * eye-brows ' was expressed in OHG. by obttrun 
brdwa , ubarbrdwo Graff 111 , 315), in OU. by o/itrbrAa, 
and in ME. were breyhes, brtyes aboue \# elys. aboue 
breghis. For the phonetic explanation of the late WS. form 
bream from brpw, see Sievers Ags. Gram. ted. 8 ns. 118. ] 
f i. The lid of the eye the eye lid. (In Layamon 
the breow of the first text is displaced by brouw , 
Brow in the second text.) Obs. 

A'Bgo K. jElfrbd Bteda iv. xxxii. # t (Bosw.) Unwlitlg 
swile. his ea^an bre^h [palfifbreuu oculi\ wynle. a 1000 
Ags Psalter cxxxi(ij. 4 Gific. .mlnum breawum beode hnap. 
punga. 4 *iqoo Sax. Leeckd II. 38 Wi|> )>iccum brie wu in 
xenun breo hand fulla mucwyrtc. c 1000 Ai.ffic Gloss, in 
Wr.-WUlcker 156/38 Pa/yebrx, breawas. c taoa Lav. 18374 
pa King his breowcu adun [c 1175 po heng he his brouwes 
uilun). 

2 . The eye-brow: sometimes the hair, sometimes 
including the superciliary ridire. (Distinguished 
at first as nvere breyh, bribes above the tiyes, aboue 
breghis : since Wyclif, only north . : still Sc ) 
c ia75 X! Pains of Hell 98 in 0. E. Msec. 150 Sume to 
heore myd-peyh, And sume to hcore vuere breyh. c 1375 
— ' Vernon MS 1 111 ibid. 226 po pat weren vp to pe bribes 
In pat flod aboue pe ei^es. 1388 Wvci.if Left. xiv. q That 
. . he shaue the hceris of the heed, and the beerd. and nrewis 
\suyercilia\. c 1400 Oestr. Troy 3780 Blake tiorit almue 
breghia and other Scrklyt of horn seluyn. c 1400 Autnrs 
of ArtA. xxx, Bore-hedis of blakke, and bree« full bold. 
c 1400 Avow. ArtA. xxvii. Gauan bare him fro his fctede, 
That both his breea con blede. r 1485 Digby Myst . (Mor. 
Wind.) 196 For sorowe my bren I knettc. 1513 Douglah 
AKntit vi. viL 96 Hir cne fixit apon the grouud held sche, 
Moviiu na mair hir curage, face nor hre. 15x7 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, xxix. ii, His head was greate, beteled was his 
browes . . His biye< brystled truely lyke a sowes. 1530 
Lyndesav Sqr. Meldr. 1293 He hat the Knicht ahonethe 
breis. sv68 Ross Helenore (1789- 74 Jam.' They .. lay 
stone still, not moving ee nor bree. Mod. Sc. He is dirt 
up to the very ec-brecs. 

1 3 . An eye lash. Obs. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 631 Citium, (gloss] brye. late 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 23 The briys of hys ye lyddys 
beganne firste a lytil to moue. 1530 Pai.sgr. 901/1 Bree 
of the eye, poil de loiel. 1696 Pugard Ga'e Lat. linl. 
205. 57 The brees growing out of the edg of the ey-lids;. . 
inder, that nothing may fall thereinto. 

Brea (brf), sb? Obs. exc. .SV. Forms : 1 briw, 
a bri, 4-5 bre, 8- bree. [Derivation obscure : 
the ME. bre mod.Sc. bree, may bt- the same as the 
earlier ME. bri , OE. brig, brhv, but the phonology 
is not clear, and the sense is not quite identical. 

[ Bre might however represent *bri < oiv, a possible 
variant of briw ; cf. nhv , ntow, etc.) OE. briw , 
brig masc. ■■ OHG. brio bt tw-\ brf (MHG. brie , 
brf, mod.Ger. bret), MLG. brig, brf, MDu. brf, all 
masc. (Du. brij fern.) OTeut. Hrtwo-z : the 
Goth. +breiws is not exemplified, and the word is 
not in Scand. It cannot well be referred to brie, 
root of Brew, nor to brA-, brf-, to wa rn; Kluge 
suggests* root bri to cook.] 
f 1 . A thick pottage made of meal, pulse, etc Obs. 
isooo Sax. Leech J. II. 88 Swa icce swa briw. Ibid. 
264 Wyrc him briw of wealwyrte moran. e 1000 ASlfric 
Gram. ix. f 46 Hetc puls, &e* briw. a saoo Voc. in Wr.- 
Wfllcker 547/12 Puls , bri. 

2 . Broth, juice, liquor in which anything has 
been steeped or boiled, or which flows from it. 
Barley-bree : malt liquor. Herring-bree : herring- 
brine. Also fig. 

c iaao Liber Cocorum ij Perboyle thyn oysturs . . Kepe welle 
thy bre. Ibid. 49 In fat bre freashe of befe I wene, pay 
scnalle be aopuu. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xiii. How easy 
can the barley-brae Cement the quarrel I s86t Ramsay 
Remits. Scr. 11. 90 We wring 't (the Lord's Prayer], an’ we 
wring 't, an* the bree o't washes a' the lave o* our prayers. 
t8 byTimee as Apr., * Snow bree ' is unfavourable 10 angling. 
+ 8. fig. Water ; the sea. Obs. 
c 1400 Oestr \ Troy 2607 So pe bre and the brethe burbelit 
to gedur. Ibid, issio AU the company . . With pere shippes 
. .were brent in the bre with the breme lowe of the ley* 
monde laite, pat launchit fro heuyn. 

Bt88i *b.* north . dial. [perh. an erroneous form 
from Breeze sbK, sense 4 : cf. next word.] 
Disturbance, commotion, disagreement. 

1790 Shtrri'F Patm* 67 'Jam. I Yell, .see It thro* the parish 
raise an unco brae. 1807 Stagg Poems 8 They’re off wi* 
seek a bree. lies Mae. Whkklsr WestmrUL Died. 88 We 
hed e sort of a bree out afore ea went. 


Bre*,jiM oba. or dial, form of Breesi sb. 1 gadfly. 
A singular inferred from brees, taken as pi. 
tM A Littlkton Lat. Diet., A brae, asilut, tab****. 
t Bm#« v. Obs exc. dial. Also 4 bre, 3 Sc. brejr. 
TOE. bregan to terrify, frighten {i—br began) f. 
Mga fear, terror ; cf. OHG. bruegenJ] 

1 . tram. To terrify, affright, scare. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 4 Nc bco ge bregyde IVam Pam 
pe pone lichaman of-sleaff. — xxiv. as Sume wif. us hug- 
don pe w«ron asr leohie mt pas re byrxene. c 1415 W\ n- 
toun Cron. vi. iv. 36 A Serpent . . breyd peme all standand 
fare. by. rsgeg Douglas A\ Hart 1. xxiv, It culd thame 
bre, and biggit thame to byde. 1674 Kay N.-C. bVdk. 8 
Bree, to frighten 1790 J. Collikr vTIm Bobbin* Whs. 51 
I r so feerrally breed at meh hure stood 011 send. sSfg 111 
Lane. Gloss. lE. D. $.• 55 He was fair breetL 

2 . ? intr. To be terrified. 

c im t Barsour St. Theodera 25 Befor pe croice he (the 
devil] se breis put, quhene he It scis, pane he fleia. 

Bree ad, dial, form of Braid v. 

Breeoh (brftj', sb. Forms : 1 brdo, (bmso), 3 
bryoh, 3-3 breoh, 4-6 breohe, 4 7 broeohe, 6 
breaohe, brieoh, bryohe, 6 7 breetoh, 7 brich, 
7-9 brltoh, 9 breach, 3- breeoh. [Com. 
Tent.: OE. brfc (1— briefs, pi. of 'bide ftm. •« 
OPris. brill, pi. bre A. v MDu. broec, Du. b ocb , 
OHG. bruoh iMlIG. bntoch, mod. tier, bruch , 
obs. in 1 8th c., but still in Switr. pi. bnich), ON. 
brik. pi. brcckr (Sw. brok. Da. brig) OTeut. type 
*brih-s fern, monosyl. 'article of clothing lor the 
lo.ns and thighs \ 

Often stated to be an adoption of L. hedeet <also brit* a, 
bracca), or its Gaulish original, which whk app. 

(mo Brouuxi clothing for the lees barbara tegmina 
crurum* Vergil Ain. xi. 777*; but *br6k*t has all the marks 
of an original Teutonic word- Aryan m bAtOg s. The Cvllic 
bnlu a is considered by I>r Whitley Stokes to bv phonetically 
descended from an earlier *brdg-na. a derivative of the 
same root bhrtlg*, and so cognate with the Teutonic.] 

1 1 * A garment covering the loins and thighs : at 
first perh. only a ' breech-cloth later reaching to 
the knees. 

ft. in OE. brie, plural of brie. 

a 2000 Reg. St. ttenet 55 (Bosw.) tine, femoralia. a 1100 
Voc. in Wr.-WUlcker 328 Fentoralia, bree. 
b. in ME. usually brich, breech ns a sing. 

<1 fioo £ott. C tec/. Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker 433 Lumbar e, 
gyrdel odfte bree. a IMS Ancr. R. 420 Sum wummon . . 
wereft I e brech of heart ful wcl i-knotted. <1380 Wvli.ik 
Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 3 Joon hadde nei' er roote ne hreclic. 
c 1400 Maundkv. xxul (18.491 a 5° Alle the women weren 
Breech, as wel as men. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Png. cci. 1K3 
'I’he good man . . come thyder al naked »uf his hrei he. 1535 
Covkrdalk Jer. xiii. 2 Get the a lynnen breohe, and gyrdeu 
alxjutr thy loynes. 156s J. Hiivwoon Pratt. *r PMgr . . 1867) 
16 To beg a breechc of a bate arst man. 164a Jack Pnjffe 
39 in Had. E P. P. IV. 316 With out-stucke boinm, slreiglit 
breech, and apit at side. 

o. Now always in pi. Breeohea (biiij>s\ ora 
pair of breeches (perh. not so used before itlhc.). 
Breeches are distinguished from trousers by coming 
only just below the knee, but dialectally (and 
humorously ^ breeches includes hornets. 

\r xaos Lav. 18028 Heo. .gripen heore cniues & of mid here 
breches. 138a Wvclif Gen. iti. 7 l‘hey nowerien to gidre 
leaves of a ngc tree, & maden hem brechiK.J a 1500 Vot.iu 
Wr.-Wttlcker 629 Bracce, brech ys. igM I oral* Far ions 
l. iv. 41 Some make them bneches of tne heares of their 
heades. 2560 Bislr (Genev.) Gen. iii. 7 They sewed figge 
tree leaues together, and made themseluea bite dies. 1391 
Spenser M. Hubberti an His breeches were made after the 
new cut, 2662 Pkpys Diary 6 Apr., To put both his legs 
through one of his knees of his breeches. 1784 Cowpkk 
Task 1. 10 As yet black breeches were not. 29 . . Chestnut 
Horse, Dreamed of his boots, his spurs, his leather breeches. 
Of leaping five -bar red gates, and crossing ditches. 1898 
Hawtiiornk Fr.Hf it. Jrn/s. II. 179 Their trousers being 
tucked up till (hey were strictly breeches. 

2 . Hence the phrase, laid of a wife, To wear the 
breeches \ breech obs.): to assume the authority of 
the husband ; to rule, be ' master *. 

1 1553 T. Wilson Rhot. 89 As though the good man of the 
house weare no breeches or that the Graye Marc were the 
better horse.] 2568T. Howell Ne% veSonn. ,1879 151 He is 
a cokes : and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1593 Snake. 3 Hen. Vi, v. v. 04 That you might 
still haue worne the Petticoat. And ne’er haue stolne the 
Breech from Lancaster. 1600 M aides Met am. iv. in Bullen 
O. PI. <t88a) I. 147 This is leape years : Women weare 
breetchcs, petticoats are dcare. 2606 Choice, Chance 4 C. 
(1881 ■ 22 She that is master of her husband must weare the 
breeches. 2669 Glanvill Seeps. Sei. xvi. too The Female 
rules, and our Affections wear the breeches. 1807 W 
Irving Satmag. <18241 10a The violent inclination she felt 
to wear the breeches. 

8. A term of ridicule applied to the Common- 
wealth coinage, suggested by the arrangement of 
two shields on the reverse side of the coin. . 

1873 Lu. Lucas Sb. in Ho. Peers 3 All the ParlUtaient 
money called Breeches, fa fit Stamp for the Coyn of the 
Rump* is wholly vanished. 

4 . The part of the body covered by this garment ; 
the buttocks, posteriora, ramp, seat. (Instances of 
this sense before 16th c. are very doubtful : the OE. 
passage, so often died, as well as the ME. ones, 
prob.^ belong to 1.) 

(c sooo Sax. Leeckd. II. 146/3 Nina gate hmr smec under 
ha brae wi]> jh** rmge reosau, e igag Edmund Cotff. 1O4 ia 



R. ft. P. (t86*i 79 He mi bynehe ha breeH igurd fute 
yrtou) Wlh i strong norde. 14ft Caxton Destr. Brit. 40 
At her brash out ami home They hong their money.] 
a imFmrH Vis/. Pnrg- (18991 *«oTheu hath he made a 
rod for hie own breech. igf 13 rick mi A l/konsus (1861) eji 
Unleft* I send so me one to scourge thy breech, idea Hav- 
w amo Rdto. Yl, 74 A lewd boy. turned toward* him- hie 
naked britch. im N. O. Boi/eau'e Lutrin il 14; She 
drupe backward* upon her breech. 1731 Smollri r Per. 
Pie xtvl (17791 II. 88 Our hero, .diuniued him with a kick 
on the breech, itei Bvron Juan v. Ixviii, Truwwn . . such 
a* fit an Asiatic breech. 

b. transf. The hinder parts of a beast ; also of 
it* akin or fleece : et Hukechiko 4. 

1710 Land. Gas. No. 4780/4 The Hair galled off hie But* 
lock* with a Breech Tye. ft teg Luccock A mi. M 101 
'Che breech of the fleece I* large and hairy. x€88 Duffy 
Hews 8 Dec., A Hirer . . like tne rejected one . . about the 
4 hnadsaa *. «88g V. Bowman Struct. Wool* 19 The coarneAt 
part of the fleece., where the wool grow* in large lock* with 
lung coeree ha ire. . I* called the * breach * or * britch \ 

6. ttchn. a. Gunnery, 4 The himlennosl part of 
a piece of ordnance^ (Dailey); the part of a 
cannon behind the bore ; the corresponding part in 
a musket or ride (cf. Biieecu-loai>e.< ). Also attrib. 

i97f Gahcoionk beetles Wien. (1587) 183 The braveat peece 
for breech and bore that ever yet waa bought. 1616 Cait, 
Smith Accid. Yog. Seamen 3* Her earn ooze or bam ring 
at her britch. 1664 Durum Hud. 11 . 1. *64 Cannon* shoot 
the higher pitches 1 lie lower we let down their Breeches. 
t- imt Swift Problem Wlu. 1755 IV. 1. 301 At the breech 
it flashes first *8«g Mark vat Olla Potlr. xvii, Musket* 
which load at the breech. 1877 Cassell t Tech. n. Edue. 11 1 . 
308 The gun always travels with it* bock part, or breech, 
toward* (he home's heads. *874 Boutzll Arms 4 Arm. 
xi. aid The breech end of the gun. 

b. Ocean, used of the lower or thicker end of 


various instruments, tools, etc. ; e.g. the thick end 
or 4 tail ’ of the bolt of a lock. 

1877 Moxon Meek. Ex ere. (1703! 30 It hath an Hook re- 
turning at the Lower End of it, to fall into the Breech of the 
Bolt* 1794 Sim C. Siiuckmumgii iu Phil. Trans. LXXX 1 II. 
80 A semicircle divided with its nonius, to every 5', on the 
breech plate of the telescope. 

c. Skip-building. 4 The outride angle fotmed 
by the knee-timber, the inside of which is the 
throat 1 (Smyth Sailor t IVord-bkX 
t 6. ft. The roe of a cod-fish. Obs. 
iflflfl K- Hoi.mk Armoury 11. xiv. 3^4 The Spawn, or 
Frye, is the seed of the fish : of some called Eggs J in a 
Cod-Fish termed the Breeches. 

7. Comb, chiefly attrib., as brcech-htlt , •cloth, 
-clout, •maker, - part , -piece (of a gun), -pocket, -rope, 
-sight (of a gun), -tie. Also breeches- maker, -pocket. 

c <480 Gloss, in Wr.-WQlcker 734 Hoc Inmbart , a *brck- 
belt, f r *47g Hunt. Hare 006 His brrche-belt all to-hrast. 
1841 Catlin jV. A mer. /nit. (18441 1 - xxix. 13a We found 
him naked, except hi* "breech-cloth. c 1900 Cocke Lortlles 
B. 184JJ 6 By her crafte a "breclie maker. 1898 Greener 
Gunnery, They all appear to have been loaded by remov- 
ing a breech part, or chamber. *86a F. Griffiths Artil. 
Man. led. 91 too The *breech piece is a cylinder .bored, 
turned, and shrunk upon the end of the barrel. 183* 
Carlvlk Sort. Ret. 111. xi, A Signpost, whereon stood 
written that such and suih n one was * Breeches- Maker 10 
his Majesty. 1783 Cow rue Let. 36 Jan., Borne held their 
hands behind them . . and others had threat them into their 
* breeches pockets. 

8. Special comb., ns (sense 5 a) branch action, 
the mechanism at the breech of a gun ; broeoh- 
blook, a moveable steel block by which the breech 
end of the barrel in certain fire-arms is dosed ; 
breech-lover, a lever by which the breech-block 
of some cannons is screwed in place ; breech-pin, 
breach-plug, a pin or plug closing the breech 
end of a gun ; breeoh-sorew v see quot.) ; (sense 4) 
breeohes-ball, a l>all of composition for cleaning 
breeches ; Breeoh?a Bible, a book-collector's 
name for the Geneva Bible of 1560 on account of 
the rendering of Gen. iii. 7 , though this was already 
in Wyclif (cf. 1 c) ; breeoheo-buoy, a life-saving 
apparatus consisting of a life-buoy with suspended 
canvass support resembling breeches through which 
the legs are put ; breeches-figure, a person who 
makes a good figure in breeches; so braeohea- 
part, a part in which men’s clothes are worn by 
an actress. Also Bkeech-cIri>i.k, -i.oadeu. 

i8§| Daily News 13 Apr. 6/3 The *lireech-action [of the 

| pm| is so simple and well-balanced that it cun he worked 
ly a child. 1798 Jans Ausirn Northang. Ab. « 18331 IE 
viL 141 An expenditure in shoe-strings, hair-powder, and 
* breaches- balL 1839 Penny Cycl. IV. 374/9 This fthu Gc* 
neval edition is often called the *' Breeches Bible , on ac- 
count of a rendering given in Genesis iii. 7. * 88 * Grapher 
Gmh 115 The "breech-blocks blew up, in consequence of . . 
imperfect cartridges. 1880 Hope Own Paper ill. 59/1 A 
life-line, furnished with a •' breeches-buoy* (resembling a 
pair of canvas breeches with the legs cut off ) was secured 
to the wreck. 1808 Hurktonk Ptccad. Ambulator 11 . 45 
The fascinating Mrs. A — k — ns, formerly the much admired 
*hrccches-figure on the stage. xMa F. Griffiiiis Artil. 
Man. led. 9) 903 • Breech Lever, a weighted arm on the end 
ofthe breech screw. a86g Dublin Uuw. Mag. 1 70 We do 
not profess special admiration of ladies in what are techni- 
cally . . termed "breeches 1 Darts. 1707 Bradley Pam. Diet 
s. v. Fowling piece. The *Brcect&-pin . . must he somewhat 
above the Touch-hole. >885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 63s'* 
A breech-pin of a gun . . was forced Into the brain. tMt 
Chunks Gun 17 The *breedvplug was placed in a groove 
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la tfcfefcsaden flrame sflla F. GatmTH* ArilLMam (ad. 9] 
eoj H pm eh Screw, a.cfi ndar of iron with a screw turned 
on taa outride, working ia a female screw In the breach, 
prehna the vent piece into its place when the gun b Idaded. 
M«0] | (britj, brftf ), v. Forms: * brak-yn, 
6 ta&he, brltoh, 6- breach, (f ]>rcc. sb.] 

1. $6 cover or clothe with, or as with, breeches ? 
to jHhl (a boy 1 into breeches. + To btecch it 
(ohiiV: to serve as breeches. 

148 Meitutta Grant, ia Calk. Angl. 49 Brace*, to brekyn. 
tflsf Barclay Shy/ 0/ Folys\ 1874) I. 167 Breen* hir with 
plate and mayle And for all that . . She shall deaceyve the. 
x6ia Rowlands Knaue 0/ Harts n Let vs haue . . French 
Donblct, and the Spanish Hose to breech It. iSsoThackf- 
say Pendennis lili, Incidents which o ccur red about the 
period when the hero was breeched. 

Jig. idea Shark, Maeb. it. iii 199 Their Daggers Vn- 
inannerly breech'd with gore. 

1 2 . To whip on the buttocks ; to flog. Oh. 

*873 o. Ha MV tv l.ett.-bk. 11884' 33 The hois must be 
hritch|tL 1580 Hou.TBANn Treat. Fr. Tong., Fester, to 
breech boyes, to scourge them. t8ge Massinoks Uunat. 
Comb, l i, Teles out or school I lake heed, you will Ire 
breeched, flat Scott Kenitw. xxiv, Thou art a prating 
boy, and should be breeched for thine assurance. 

8. Afoul. To secure (a cannon; by a breeching. 
*787 fsett.fr. Ca/t. Gilchrist *6 July (Record Office MS.), 
By breaching my Aftermost guns aft. 1833 MARRYAr P. 
Stm/le 118631 98 * Now .. well breech these guns *. 

Bretohad, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ki> L] 

1. Wearing or furnished with breeches. 

c igge Songs Costume (1849 84 Proud e and paymed touts- 
gone* And monstras brechod bearer *886 Motley Dnt>h 
Re/. I ntrod. 4 The Romans divided Ills race respectively hiio 
long-haired, breeched, and gowned Gaul v Gallia cantata, 
6 race at a. toga la u 

2. Of a gun : Provided wilh a breech. 

>878 Oamcoigni Weed** Wks. <1587* 183 'lliey [a kind of 
gun] ue. .Renforced wel. and breeched like a brock, ilea 
Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3 fx Old Barrels bored and 
breeched to shoot close and strong. 

3. Of a cannon : Secured by a breeching. 

Mark vat Ring's Own xxii, The guns (are) double- 
breeched. 

4. Thieves' slang. 1 Flush of money’ (J. II. Yaux. 
Flash Did. 1813). 

t Brid’ohar. Obs. rate * *. [f. as prec. + -Kit >.] 
One who flogs. 

1811 Cotor., Fesseur, a whipper, scourger, lireecher. 
Broo'ohealeas a., without breeches, breeclilcss. 
itsa Blacks*. Mag. XII. 636 Those breechesless heroes, 
the Sons of the Mist *837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 670 The 
killing of the breeches less barbarians ai Glencoe. 

t BreBohgirdla* Obs. Forms: 3 (?), 4 brei 
ffurdai, 4-5 Oraygirdle, breohgerdel, -gerdle, 
break glrdille, breggurdel, -die, bre- f brei-, 
brigirdel, -dll, brygurdel, 5 bray gurdy lie, 
brekgyrdylle, brygyrdyll, breke-glrdul, bri- 
girdele, brekegyrdyl, bregyrdyle, 5-6 brek^- 
gyrdle, 6 breaohe gyrdle. fCorresp. to an OIC. 
type *brJcgynlil, whence MIC. Kentish btechgerdel, 
north, brekgyrdyl : the latter became hv assimila- 
tion (cf. blackguard ) breggirdel \ bregirdel ] 

A girdle or belt worn round the loins ; a belt to 
keep up the breeches. 


a Taka the brigirdil. .which is abouie thi leendis. 
Maundkv. v. 49 *l'ree% that ben non hycre than a Mannes 
breek Girdille. 1440 Protub. Pam 51/1 Brygyrdyll, turn- 
bare, renale. a 1500 Gloss in Wr.-WOlcker 699 Petysoma , 
brayguniylie. * 98 * Hulokt, Breaclie gyrdle, lumbare. 

Breeohing ibri tjigi. vbi.sb. [f. Biikecu v. 
and sb. 4--1MUL] 

1. 'l‘he action of clothing with breeches ; cotter . 
clothing for the breech or haunches ( obsX 

1604 S. Rowlands Look to it, etc. ft ij h, You with . . Tito 
Moncky want, the breeching like a Beare. 

1 2. A flogging. Oh. 

igao Wmittinton l'w/g. (i5S7> 96, I stud ye to-daye by- 
cause 1 fere a brechyng. 1990 Marlows Ediu. If, v. iv, 
Aristarchus’ eye*, Whose look* were a* a breeching to a 
hoy. 1994 Nashs Unfort. Trav. 73 Worse than an vp- 
braiding lesson after a bri telling, a *6«* Owkrvrv Char., 
Puuy-Clarhe \ 1638; L iij, His dreames of broecfting* 

b. attrib. a* in breeching boy , -scholar, a young 
scholar still subject to the biren, hence fig. A novice. 
(Cf. also whipping-boy .) 

1996 Khars. Tam. She , iii< i. 18, I am no breeching 
■choller in the schooles. ifli* Cotor., b. v. Donat t l*he 
diuells were, as then, but breeching boyes, like Grammar 
Schoole boyes, hut young In experience, but Noukes, 18 is 
Srssn Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. *3 How such a breedilng- 

t as hee was, durst attempt so great a wickedness* 

A strong leather strap passing round the breech 
of a shaft-horse, mnd enabling him to push back- 
words : a breech -band, Also attrib. 

«9X9-e4 in Lodge Illustr. Brit. //izL flStS 1 ,!. 3 To WlQiam 
Pawn . . cart-saddle*, collars, harnes, ana breeching, sflot 
W. Fki.ton Carriages 11 . 131 Breechlngyare of no use to 
them [horses] but in hilly places, /bid. *£4 llis buckled to 
the collar along with the breeehing-strap. $88* Miwqravk 
By-Roads *74 An old female hostler, who gave us neither 
cruppers, blinkers, or breeching. 

4. Coarse clotted wool on the buttocks of sheep. 

1799 Pitt lu Common. Boned of Agree. IL 464 The Meff 


fleece U shorn whotty fine, with a veryemall prapovtioe of 
breeching* or deblocks, 

6. Afaut. A stoat rope attached by a thimble to 
the cascabel of a gun, arid securing the gun to file 
ship’s side. 1 Hence oreoehiug-Mt, -loop. 

sus t Carr- Sfttmi foasnan's Gram. dv. 63 Brftchlngs 
ire therms by which yon ISsh your Ordnance fast to the 
Ship* side. *789 Falconer Diet. Marins (1789 Breeching,, 
a rope used to secure the cannon . . and prevent them from* 
reoouink too much. *8jj Marry at P. Simple (1863) too, 
Double breeching* were rove on the gun*. 

8. The ports fbiming the breech of a gun, the 
breech-action. 

*8m Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3/1 An Improved construe-: 
lion of breeching. s8*8 P. Hawkkr Jnstr. Yng. Sportsmen 
(<8961 35 This hreediing was also palnmUed by the late 
Mr. 

7. * A bifurcated smoke-pipe in a furnace \ 

(br/ tjles), a. Also Sc. and north, 
dial. bruaklOM ; other Forms, see liUKgcn. [f. 
Bbkeoh sb. -f -LK88.] Without breeches; bare or 
naked about the bullocks, 

YstiM Marts Arth. 1048 His brode lender. He bekez hy 
he bale fVrc, and breklesse hyme semede. 1478 Harding 
Chrou. 1 . ill. This stone . . On whiche y- Scottish Kynges 
wer IwechelesM sot A t their coronomente. 1898 Songs C os - 
tame 11849) *41 Some like brcechless women go. The Russ, 
Turk, lew, and Grecian. «8aa Scott J 'irate \ . 45 A breek- 
less loon frae lAxhaber. 1884 Sat. Rev. XVI 1 1 . 71 1/1 Lvm 
a breech lest, islander, of ti.e man Friduy cast, would revolt 
at the idea. *884 A 1 kinnon // kitty Gloss, s. v. B reeks. They 
were sarklesx and breek less. 

Breech-loader (brf-tjil^dai). A fire-arm in 
whicii the chaige is introduced at ihe breech. 

1898 Ghkknkr Gunnery 143 Uudcr no circumsiances. .ran 
a breech-loader ha as sale as a solid gun. *884 Times 4 Nov.,, 
One ordinary service Armstrong breechloader . . and one 
Whitworth rifled muukluader. iBn Daily Rows 5 Oct. 
ju'u Steal breechloaders from Herr Knapp's factory. 1879 
Daily News ia Aug. 5/1 The Highland moors have been 
echoing to the breechloader. 

£re«oh-lo&ding (bn tJ,icf«diijb vbl. sb. 

A. The method of loading (hrt-artm») at the 
breech. 

*866 Daily Tel. *6 May, The practice made with the 
imperfect 1 needle-gun*., proves that breech-loading . . per- 
fectly admits of introduction into warfare. 1874 Houtm.l 
Arms tir Arm. 910 The idea of breech -loading formed a 
|wri of the original conception of the cannon itself. 

B. attrib , That is loaded at the breech. 

*898 Ghkknin G watery 17 Breech -loading guns cannot he 
made sufficiently durable to yield any reasonable return 
for the extra expense and trouble. 1861 Sat. Ret/. 30 Nov. 
539 This complaint . . indicated an opinion that the breed 1- 
loading Ana" t rung roo-| ounder* . . are not powerful gun*. 
s88a Standard 14 lice , The 43-1011 breech-loading gun. 

Breffd (brfd >, sb. [f. Bueed v . : the aci of breed- 
ing ; hence, the progeny or race in w hich this it-sulis.] 
1 1. Brkedikq, generation, birth ; parentage, 
extraction ; natal or racial origin. Of breed : of 
breeding age. Obs. 

Y* 1600 Merck. 4 Son 34 in Hari. E. P.P. 1 . 134 Ther was 
not oon man in all thyv londe, that bare a betiyr brede. 
1607 Topski.l Four-/. Beasts 466 lxt them he young also, 
and of breed, Nam melior eat ea aelas, quam sequitur spes, 
quam ea quam sequitur mors. s8so W. Folk 1 no ham Art 
Sure. 1. iv, 8 Fish, and other lining Creatures doe differ and 
vnrie in . . peculiar attributes according to their places of 
Breede. 163a G. Hkkmbbt Temple , Providence xxviii, 
Nothing useih fire. But omu alone, lo show his heavenly 
breed. 

2. Race, lineage, stock, family; strain; a line 
of descendants from a particular parentage, and 
distinguished by particular hereditary qualities. 
(Abstract and conciete.) 
a. of animals. 


1993 Eden Treat. New Jnd. (ArlO 99 Elephantes, of 
greater stature, and a better broede. *8ss Bi ble Dent, xxxii. 
14 Kammes of the breed of Bashan *893 Walton Angler 
i. 4 To destroy the very breed of those base Otters. 17M 
Loud. Gas. No. 6046/4 A dark brown Mara .. betwixt 
Cart and Saddle Breed. *8so Scott Lady oj L. 1. vii ( 
Two dogs of black Saint Hubert 4 * breed. 1814 Sia H. 
Davy Agrit . Them. 958 It Is necessary from time to time to 
change, and as it were to cross the breed. *848 Macaulay 
Hist, F.ng. I. 31U Many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of 
quadrupeds and birds. *899 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. 1 1873; 15 
The diversity of the breeds is something astonishing. 

b. of men, etc . : now often contemptuous. 

1998 Spknhkr Prothal 66 They did not seeuie To ha 
begot of any earthly seede, But rather angels, or of angels 
breede. f *6to Rowlands Terrible Batt . 41 HU wife 
is of ajproud and dainty breed. 17*1 Steels S/ect. No. 
59 p 3 To mend the Breed and rectify the Physiognomy 
of the Family on both Sidcfc 1770 Gray G*rr v 11843) *«», I 
never saw such a boy; our breed is not made on this model, 
1843 Macaulay Lake Reglllut xili, Titus, the youngest 
Tarquin, Too good for such a breed. *898 — l tut. Eng, 
HI. 368 Warriors of a different breed. 

0 . gen. A kind, a species, a set. 

1988 Shaks. L . L. L. v.U. 966 Are these the breed of wits 
so wondered atT *874 N. Fairfax Bulk 8 Self. 73 That 
measure of rest, and new b reed of quick ners that have bo- 
fallen the body in the night. 

t d. Of plants : A roc e. Obs. 

>8 87 Lovell Borgerads Com, Hist. 1 . 153 Npw the Breed 
of that Fruit. .» lostin your World. 

+ 8. Offspring ; tsp. The young brought forth at 
the same tune viewed collectively ; a family, littef. 
Obs, (pr dial.) ; now replaced by Brood. Also fig. 

igia BaiIet Atv: B *184 The young brede of bees, tgfi 
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ttf hw DM? ■ rate — Smm nil, And uodhkm 'idoM 
W* ■cyftw cub make defence Have M Ip brave him 
when he ttdbn the* k«» 4 m Dmm Virg Georg m. 
®®S Thjr Cm (mutt now proeted To teeming Females; mm 
the prouVd Brand. elan pAUnrAtaT! SS (1617M47 The 
Iwn . . ufrighietiod when, bar supposititious )mm of duck* 
ll'lgs taka live water. aM) Atkumqm Protsiuc., 

Breed, a brood, a Utter of young onto. 

t Ik A / 4 freed l at a birth. Oh. 

m syti Gaav (J.» She- bye thorn la thm aaad . . ooniotlaMi 
above an hundred at a breed. 

to. Applied to tingle progeny or offspring; 
young one, child, balm. Oh. 

iFTWainii AB Eng. i. U. a Cybell [had] brought to 
hunt Her recood bveede, a smiling boy. FMd. xTte. •$) 
when Junoe Bread on tether banhee hiepaaoenger had sou 
fd. transf. Those bred in (n plane) : brood. 

df 1 CtgaHm i. (rye*) 7; The Sea — so render'd store 
■ulutery for the maintenance of iu Breed. 

4 .Comb, f breed - goose, -mother, -ram, a 
goo-e, etc. for breeding ; f breed - reserved a., 
K'served for breeding. See alto I1 aLf-brx£1>. 

iJdg Mann, $ Househ. Exp. *96 A gander, iiij. bradegere, 
und v. godynges. 16x1 Sram Hist. Gt . Brit. v. iiL xxThe 
brccd*remrued creatures eatted in the doting Aiks. iMa 
Fijllks W orthus i. ra 7 To give ten pound or more for a 
Breed-ram. *668 Markham Way to Wealth vi, 49 No 
good House* wife will breed of a young, but of an old breed* 
mother* 

B raid (brid), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. bred. 
Forint: Inf. 3-6 brede, 6-7 breed#, 6 - b reed 5 
Pa. t . and pa. ppU. 4 breed, 4-5 bredde, 7 
breed, 4 - bred. (Also 6 pa. t. breded, pa. 
ppU. breden.) [OK. bredan (:— brfadan) ■■ OHG. 
bruotan{ M11G. briisten, mod.G. MM**)*- OTeut. 
type +brMjan, f. brddd- 'warmth, fostering heat, 
hatching, Brood*. Brood \ breed, are analogous lo 
food, feed, blood \ bleed.] 

I. irons, (and absol.) 

1. Irons. Said of a female parent : To cherish 
(brood) in the womb or egg ; to bring (offspring) 
forward from the germ to the birth; to hatch 
(voting biidfi) from tnc egg ; to produce (offspring, 
children). 

» /Ei.kric Horn. II. 10 pet sind beon. .of 6am hunixe 


cioi_ B __ 

hi bre.dad heora brud. a iago Owl if Sight. 1633 Ich not 
to hwanjHi bredst ;: hi brod. "" *' * * 


bred child, and liacld a sun. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 3893 Lya 
Ibid. IMS3 Quat wamb hun 
|6s/a. 1 . .brede yonge, 
dothe. *387 Goi.pin 


fare or brede. 1330 Paijcr. 461/1. 1. .brede yonge, as a 
woman or any other suche beest dothe. S5S7 Goi.pino De 
Mommy i. 7 Neither thou in begetting him, nor his mother 
iu breeding him, did once tliinkcvpon the fashioning of him 
in hir wonibe. 1988 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iiL 146. xfgo 
Mhs. Stowe Uncle Tout xviiL 164 A man kept me to breed 
chtl’en for market. 

t b. To generate. Obs. 

1513 Douglas /Etuis x. Prol, 5a The Fader, .ever bredit 
Ills Son, his word and wysdom etc mat L 
t <5. fig- Obs. 

igel Ptigr. Per/. 1 W. de W. 1531) 75 We conceyue our 
oh lie sorowe, and breed therof. . vnryghteousnes. i|M 
Spenser Smn. ii, Unquiet thought ! whom at the firsit I 
bred . . And sithens have with sighes and sorrowes fed. 

2. absol. To be pregnant, to be with young or 
with child. (Now chiefly <f#<*/.) 

16*9 Gaui.k Pract. The. 85 So breeds the Virgin bv her 
owne, and vnusual Seed, slip W. Simpson Hrdrol. Chym. 
352 Women breeding or with child, xvsa Stkklb Spect. 
No. 430 F 3 Ludna . . was breeding, and she did nothing hut 
entertain the Company with a Discourse upon the Difficulty 
uf Reckoning to a Day. 17*3 Swikt Stella mi Woodp. Wits. 
1 7 S3 IV. 1. 38 hike a lady breeding. 1883 Stkvknson Dyna- 
miter Dcd., Yours is the side of the child, of the breeding 
woman, of individual pity and public trust. 

3. absol. Of animal species : To produce brood 
or young ; to have offspring ; to propagate their 
species. 

a iejto Choi 4 Might, xox That other )er a fuukun bredde. 
XS97 R. Glouc. 177 In eche roche f»er vs . . an ernes nest, 

t at hii bredeh in y wys. c 1440 Promp. rarv. 49 Bredyn or 
eichyn, as byrdys, pullijico. 153a -3 Act as Hen. Vtll . u, 
Kookce. .do daily brede and increase throughout this realm. 
1693 Walton Angler 167 Moet fish breed alter this manner 
xtoa Palsy Nat. Theot. (18x7) 840 Mankind will in every 
country breed 
C yU. Anal. ‘ 

and has had _ „ . 

CsmivonNn animals . . breed in this country pretty freely 
under confinement. 

o. Jig. 

stop Shaks. Much Ado 1. Hi. 4 There is no measure in the 
occasion that breeds, therefore the saduesee is without limit, 
slog — Mens, for ht. il ii. xae Shec speakes, and ’tis such 
sence That my Sauce bree ds with it. 161*4 Be. Hall 
Contempt. 0 . /. (1837) II. xix. L 3 Kindnesses breed on 
themselves. 1N6 Aboyll Law L (ed. 41 a Half the 


perplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thought 
hiding and breeding under obscurity of language. 

4. trams. Said of countries, situations, or con- 
ditions, engendering living things; alto, in the 
passive t of animals being engendered or brought 

into existence (without reference to parental action). 

a tap Owl 4 Night. 17a* The* heo nere Lbred a wolds. 
Ho waa i-unen among mankunne. c ijafl £• E. A Hit P. 
C. 143 Efts bueched to be abyme |st breed fyeechee. 1411 
I.ydo. Pyl& Sonde nr. IL (1483) «8 In these pepyue was 
bredde a worms, tgfe Babkt a 7 o. B 1x64 Rotten Umber 
breedeth wotiam. sflpe Owaua Never too Edo (x6ee) 9 


be oytker hndTbrouglit vp^WAiTW A ntler 7 $ 
Hue be certaine waters that keUTma ilfg Hoaaas 
Odyes. ix. as Rocky Is Ithaca.. But hmdeihah ts— n atea 
Binolsv AndmTSteg. (18x31 f H. see This Insect .. is bred 
and n o urish ed I a bacon, till Eng. fUmt. Mi*. Her. ye 
A hard place .. to UVe in, ana fit to breed a hardy mom 

B. Or the nnhirtl production of things ininimate : 
now esp.' in 'to breed fever' and tne lHre; afro 
fig. 1 to Breed bad blood ' (see Blood), etc. 

c sjm JL E. Adit P. B, aj7 Hit was be forme-foster bat 
be foQe bred. TaxvisA Boot 4 Be A A‘. vm. ww. 

(1403)139 Oores otmetail ban gendred and bred depawythln 
the .erase. Ibid. xwxllL coj Crete bredyth precyous noose. 
toSkW. Pniluiw Idimhoteds Tmv. ® Arb. iorner IIL 
30 The great number of the men In the ship was the cause 
of breeding the same [plaguej. sley Torexu. Four/. Boosts 
494 To snot ail (dn milk] that their dams can breed, dg 
Ai/stkm Fruit Trtes h 84 Figs are said to . . breed store of 
blood. 1 fife Bottle Octks. R$t. (1675168 Green Fmlt breeds 
Bickoew in the Body. lyse Da Fob Crusoe (7840) IL 1 , 1 
What to bred hi the bone wu! not go out of the flash. 1M3 
KiNoautv Water-bob. v. (t8ys) res Dirt breeds tevec, 
t b. To develop (teeth, wings, or the like). Oh. 
>844 PnoMa Eegim. Lyle u«6o) S v to About the seventh 
moneth ..after y* byrthe, it ts natural for a childe for to 
breeds teeth. s%k Iilton A L. ix. soxo Divinitie within 
them breeding wings. 1738 Shaw Bmrbary m IHnk ert o n 
Colt . Trass. XIV. tea Whenthe little ones (Qon cubs) breed 
their teeth. 

f 0 . To produce (products of human art). Obs. 
igyy HoUNSHSoCVinm. II. 40/1 His pen . . is daiHe breed- 
ing of tuoh learned bookes. 169a Pomkekt Reason 3a 
Those books that modern limes have brad. 

6 . To give rise to, engender, develop, produce, 
create, cause, be the source of. 
c xaoo Trim. Colt. Hem. 33 Est metes b« bredefi slnnte. 
ijpS Tekvisa Earth. Do A E. xvil dv. <14931 669 The 
smell of the apples of mandragora . . bredyth stops. i|4> 
Do all Erasm. Apoph. sy8 It breded « arelsed greats 
enuie and grutchyng against Caesar. usfeB StakVhuest 
/Ends l (Arb.) so noght breeds theym coomfort. 498 
Basket Thsor. Warres iv. L xso Warns may breed pouertie, 
and puuertie breedeth peace. 1601 Shake. All's Wgll 11. 
iiL >40 Shec is young, wise, fain. .And th 
1631 Houses Lsviath. 1. HL 6 Lying cold 
of Fearc. sfyi Moklet Diderot IK. 184 An iniquitous 
government breed* despair in men's souls, 
b. Rarely with forth (obs.), up. 
xsye Ascham Scholem. ( Arbi) 4a Our reasons seme onelie to 
breeds forth talke. x6of Verttegmis Dec. Intell. (i6a8) 
Pref. Verses, The beautious light Bred foorth of Phebus 
bright arising rays. 1863 Kinolakb Crimea 118761 1 . L 10 
Acts which tended to breed up causes of quarrel. 

1 7. with compl. To cau^e to become ; to make, 
cause, bring (into a state, or to do something). Obs. 


x6ss Bacon Greatness 0/ Kitted., Ess. »Arb.) 477 Sucb a 
Proportion of Land . . as may breed u Sublect, to liue in 
Conuepient Plenty. 

1 8. To cherish, foster. Obs. 

a xaag Auer. E. aoo he |ut bret fiesne kundel, in hire 
breoMe al U attri to Gods. Ibid, aaa Moni . . breden in hire 
breosle sum liunes hweolp. 

9. To take charge of or promote the engender- 
ing of (animals) ; to 'raise' (cattle). 

cxspn Gametyn 350 he beetis ^ou hast fork bredde. t)i| 
FitenekB Hnsb. #8 tor to rare and brede catell or shepe. 
1676 Ray Corr. (18481 xax Hie manner of breeding Canary- 
birds. 1796 Moesb Amor. Geog. II. ex A great number of 
small cattle are bred in this province, step Jehmdn 
Brittany lit. a8 A Frenchman cannot breed a foal without 
the assistance of the paternal government. 

b. absol. 

xtup Darwin Orig. Spec. L (1873) *4 Hardly any one Is so 
careless as to breed from his worst animals. 

10. To train up to a state of physical or mental 
development. [This sense is evidently transferred 
from 1 ; the young creature being viewed as a rude 
germ to be developed by nurture.] 

a. To rear (animals) so as to develop their phy- 
sical qualities or intelligence. 

xfis) Fitemerb. Hush. | iso A hone maystcr is he, that 
bteth wylde horses, or ooltes, and bredeth theym* 1897 
Dry den Virg. Georg, in. 85 The Generous Youth, who . . to tne 
Plough the sturdy Bullock breed*, /bid. ml xB6 'I ochuae a 
Youthful Steed . . To breed him, break him, back him. 1774 
Golds*. Nat. Hist. uB6a> 1 . 1 ii. 339 The wild aaa to even 
more asinine, .than that bred in a state of. .servitude. 

b. To train up (young persons) in the irts 
of life ; to educate, tutor, bring up. Also with 
oompleraental object, as ' to breed him a scholar, 
a papist', and with to , ' to breed him to a profes- 
sion, to the law', etc. {Bring up is the ordinary 
modem equivalent in all shades of meaning.) 

t (a.) To train by education, educate, teach. Oh. 

1570 Ajbcham Scholem. (Arb.) 73 One of the best Scholem 
that cuer S. Johns Colledge bred. 16x5 Sir R. Boyle in 
LismereP. U 99 b)Il. xox, Item my eldest eon., into England 
to be bred there, stey Donne Serm. 47 Breed them not ui an 
opinion that such a Faith is enough, site Fuller Worthies 
(1840) 1 . 130 Sir John Mason, .wan .. bred in All Souls In 
Oxford. s6y# Wycherley Pi. Dealer l L (1678) 9 She 
lodges hi one of the Inns of Chancery, where she breeds 
her Son, end U her self hte Tutoress in Law-French. sye6 
Lend. Goa. No. 41*0/3 Restraining them from taking and 
breeding Apprentice*, eygs Johnson Rambl. Now 180 F 1 
A wealthy trader • . having the ambition to breed hie eon 
a scholar, carried him to an university, mm T. Waeton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry Dies. a. xaj The universal ardour, .ef 


breeding almost rifpereene to letters 

yWW.WV.Tl. V. gnr £, 

deteindMBiMabnMriin^&^tete^Ctote&ortlJlmk 
(A) To hfhtg Bp from ioclndiitf kl( 

the droamsUnccs which go to fbma rim reUmut 
iwnuasion, manners, posinon hi life, and trade, • 
sdge Baxter Saimfs R. N. (ed. 3) sffOwM, wkoweeknd 
a Shepherd, rig Uryokn nk to Ii Dewii 

thou wort brad, lyu Ds Foe ram. Instruct a. LtilsslL 
176 Thou talkem as if thou hadet been bead a heathen, m 
Fnahkun Autobisg. Wks, 1840 L 1 Ttemae was. bred a 
smith undtfhto fetter, tttj Scott Jtafofeiv.viU, Hebkto 
thee breedaiai as thy son. 1848 Macauuv Hist. EugHu 
sj9 Meet q|f these functionaries had bam bred Churdunea. 


j fiuciiLB CioiUa. 1 . vli. me The old iradiiioas in whkh 
they had been bred, slid gTMacoonald Auu. Q. Neiffk 
viL I bred him to the joiner's trade, eir. 

t(r.) Also To breed up. ank. or Oh 
sits Bible Pref . 3 Bowes that are fared up In the Scrip- 
% Emeu iv. 14 Very few Gentlemen •• 


164s Hindb i 

will bee at the cunt to breed uptwo Uonal in the University. 
*73 * Beikblkv A tdphr. L 1 6 Suppose that lam bred up., 
in the Church of England. 1741 Watts Impress. Mind (jin) 
4 Arithmo had been orad up to accounts all hie life, syje 
Pendasvei in Swifts Lett (1766 1 ILin'IIn poor d uche ss 
is often reproached with her being bred up in Burr-urest, 
Wapping. iftn Mao. Kocewobth Contrast 11832)108 Q ire 
to breed up their children welL iM J. H. N ewmam m 
Serm. II. 11L (ed 0)113 He was bred up in a human schooL 

11. To h bom tend bred, or bred and born : an 
alliterative phrase in which bred has usually seuwp, 
thou^i formerly sense 1 . 

a tip Hawpdlr Pr. Cause. 4*09 In to first he sal be bora 
and nredde, And iu fae aecunde be nuryn. xjua UdalL 
Erasm. Apofh. 113a, Where he was bom ana breden. 
Ibid, nib, in the tame lets bom, breden, and brought 
vp. ijle Ale. B 1x65 We are so borne and bredde of 
nature. s6ex Shaks. TweL N. Lit aa, I was bred aud 
borne Not throe hours* ttuuaile from tide very piece, mi 
Law Serious C. aviil. led. s) 306 Born end baud In fkmlHM 
that have no Religion, sftyg Jowett Plato (ed. e) I. a8S 
He was bom and bred in your house. 

II. inir. (for refi.) 

12. To come into being or existence, os a con- 
tinued process ; hence, to be cturandered or pro- 
duced. 

c xaoo Trim. Cod. Horn. *63 Wuremes breden In wfldente. 
a xjoo Cursor M. 16410 Hto olod on vs be, and on hahn bat 
of vs eal beads, tf » jee Antterist u Nu aal yee her .. Hu 
bet antierwt sal brede. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 4 Heil 
crowned que e ns.. Hell bat afle ours bile in bredde I c 1440 
Verb My st \ xxxii. xjo Woo worths be wombs bet I bredde 
Gosson Sek. Abuse lArto) 46 The worms that 


ynne. 1379 Goa 

breeds within it. 

to a sweets delicious monte. 


Lyrics for Lut mists t Collier) 14 It 
Mrae, Where day to breeding, never 


borne. i6u6 Bacon Sy/va $696 Flees breed principally of 
Straw or Macs, where there hath been a little moisture. 


t b. Of eggs : To be hatched. 

1661 Lovell Hist. An/m. 4 Min. tot They lay egges, 
which breed. 

to. Of vegetable* animal structures, growth, 
etc. : To come forth, spring, grow. Obs. 

a xaoo in Wright's Lyric P. xiv. 43 Bloemes bredeth on 
the bowse, says Barrous Bruce xvl 68 Lewis on the 
spreats. And blomys bricht beeyd theme bradto. 


ole BarthoL 

bend, breeding from with- 


To be formed nata- 


1041 R. Gotland Gu/tbns Quest. Ckirmrg, Fro when* 
bredeth the ay newest 1668 CuLnrm ft C« 

A nat. 111. xL 1 S3 Certain stroni 
out, and creeping to the Cheek 
t d. Of mineral products 
rally, be produced. Oh. 

m* TexvitA Earth. Ds P. R. (Tollemache MS.) xvi. UI, 
That stone l alabaster] hat bnddpXnuscitur] about* Thebe. 
Ibid. xix. xxiiL <14931 877 Some colour bredeth In veynesof 
Che erthe, ee Sinopis Kubrica, 

13. fig. To Brine, originate, spring forth, make 
their appearance. 

c 1383 Chaucer L.G. W. 1136 Of which thergan tobredyn 
iwicha fyer. i«86 Warner Alb. Emg. 1. iiL xo Hto high 
exploits, whereof such wonder bread. 18x7 J as. Mill Bnt 
India 1 . 111. iv. 585 {He] allowed, .discontents ft Jealousies 
to breed in the army. 

1 14. with compl. To grow or become (some- 
thing). Obs. 

c sges Poem temp. Rdw. FT, brill. The! . .bredeth wode for 
wele. flies E. K. Adit. P. B. 1358 jtenns to bolde Baltaxar 
bred ner wode. 

1 18. TTo nestle, to hive ; to dwell. Obs. 

fEjeg E. E. Add. P. A. 415 He Corounde me quena In 
blyaae to brede. c *340 Caffe e Gr. Knt. ex Quenbto Breteyu 
watt bigged . . Bolde bredden Jmrinna rtM* Will. Palermo 
<783 To sum wildeniesse where as to* bredde. 

III. Phrases, t To breed out : to exhaust the 
breed, degenerate. To breed in and in : lo breed 
always with near relatives ; the opposite being to 
breed out and out. 

*998 Shake. Hen. V, 111. v. m Our madames mock af vs, 
and plainely say Our Mettell to bred out. sdoy — Timm 
1. L *59 The strains of mans bred out into Baboon and 
Monkey, itxp Byron Juan 1. Ivii, In that point so precise 
In each degree That they bred in and in . .Marrying their 
co usin* — nay, their aunts and nieces. 

IV. Comb, formed on the verb-item : + breed- 
sleep a., sleep -breeding, soporific; f bresd- 
young a., having young, suckling. 

ijfe'STANVHURST ALnoia iv. (Arb.) no Hoonnio liquid 
spnnckling and breed* sleepe wild popye st rawing, ring 
Floeio Montaigne (16301 Swifter then brued-yoog Tiger. 

Breed(e, obs. form of Bbkajd, Uriob so* and 3. 

tBvM’Maite. Oh. [f. Bub v. + Bat. rf.i] 




One who breeds 'bote', or ndtea strife; a mis* 


I TelUrotkda N. V,G(ft 39 Ha delights not In brood- 

bates, iffl Shako. Mtrrv W. 1. iv. is No tcl-tale, nor no 
kacde-batc. iSfa Knight-Biucr In Do Oex, etc Law Rep, 
1. 6So Referring to docent poouU . . and not to breedbatee, 
barrators, or counsel whom no Inn would own. 

Brndtr <br#*dai). [f. Bused v . + -in 1 J 

1 . That which breeds or produces offspring. 

igH Shake. Tit. A. iv. IL 68 Among'st the fairest brooders 

of our clime. *999 — 3 Hen. VI, 11, I. 49 You lone the 
Breeder better then the Male. 1614 Maskham Cheap HUsb. 
(1603 > >36 Not gOud to chose a crowing hen, for they are 
neither good breeders nor good layers. 184s Best Farm. 
Bks. (1856; 1 Hnnge tuppee are .. to bee kept for breeders. 
174 Bradley Fam. Diet ■ II. s. v. Pigeon, The Pigeon 
called the Leghorn is . . an excellent Breeder, syey Swift 
Modest Prof. Wks. 1733 11. 11. 60 There may be about two 
hundred thousand couple, whose wives are breeders. 1S99 
Darwin Orig. Spec. HL (187S) 51 The elephant is re ck on ed 
the slowest breeder of nil known animals. 

b. That which produces or originates; the author, 
source, or cause. 

47a BoasRwsLL Armerie nt. 3 Breders, norishers, & 
comforters of all lyuyng thynges 1989 R. Harvey Pi. 
Pete. 11860) so Neither the breeders nor fauorites of discord. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Se/v. 9 That evil should alwayes 
flow from evil in a chain of breeders. 

f o. A plant used for propagation, d. A gar* 
doners' name for an immature, self-coloured, seed- 
ling tulip. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . *31 As for another (shoot], springing 
from a years-old branch, it is left al wales for a breeder. 
1660 Shamrock Vegetables vj Tulips without blsckish 
bottome are noe good breeders of various coloured flowen. 
1846 Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Comp, Fiower-Gard. 303 Breeders 
. . ate seedling Tulips before they have shown any variety 
of colour. 

2 . One who breeds cattle or other animals. 

tgli Elvot Gov. l x, Virgile leaueth farre beh; 
all breders, hakneymen, and skosers. 

VI II , l Euery ' ‘ 

and brogger of t 

[Toj bring a Certificate from the Breeder, of his 

Age. Stag W. Irving T.Trav. ll. 18 He was a breeder of 


.W ui Uillvl BUIUI8UB. 

le leaueth farre behynde hym 
sk otters. ign-4 Act as Hen. 
ter, fermour, torgder, drouer, 
1707 Bond. Gan.* No. 4W3 
Mare’s 


cattle. 


. Baxter Libr. Preset. Agric. II. 065. 


fig. 1973 Tubs as Hush. (1878) a8 Let Lent well kept 
offend not thee, for March and Aprill breeders bee. 
t b. A grower or producer. Obs. 

x Ed. VI, 1. Pream., The said Breeders of the 

fd. One who brings up; a trainer, instructor. Obs. 
>971 Ascham Sckolem. (Arb.) 7a Tyme was whan Italie 
and Rome haue bene, .the best breeders and bringers vp of 
the worthiest men. idea Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixxi. 996 Of 
world-admired Drake.. And hia braue breeder Hawkins. 
Br#e 4 i&g(bri ‘dig),vA/..fA [f. Breed w.+-iNa 1.] 
1 . Bringing to the birth; hatching; production 
of young. Breeding of teeth : dentition {obs.). 

a two Cursor M. 3479 Hir b reding was ful selcut sare, 
Hot nir chiltting was mlkel mare. 1387 Thkvisa Barth. 

De P. R. xvil iL 11495) 600 Grete bredynge of V : - 

euche places, c 1440 Promp. Pttrv. 49 Bredyi 


_ „ Promp. Pttrv. 49 Bredynge, or brod- 

ynge. of birdys. c 1400 Pound, on Husb. 1. 63s For bredynge 
To set an hen on eyron ix is goode. 1944 PhaYr Regim. 
* H560' S v b, Breedyng of teeth, syxs Load. Gan No. 
>/a Illness . . occasioned by the breeding of his Teeth. 

_ \ Penny Cyel. VI. 378/a The breeding and fattening of 
cattle. 

+ b. Hence (vulgarly), extraction, parentage. Obs. 

1997 Smarm. 9 Hen. IV,v. Hi. in, I know not your breed- 
ing. >606 Day Isle of Guts iv. 1 I. is. What breeding hast 
had 7 Man. Very good breeding, sir ; my great grandfather 
was a ratcatcher, my grandsire a hangman. 

2 . fig. 'Origination, production, development. 

1949 Q. Eli*, in F.llis Orig. Lett. 1. 166 II. 157 That shulde 
be out a bridinge of a ivel wil of the people. *987 Golding 
De Alornay xxvii. 496 The breeding of King domes and 
Principalities. i6sg Usshrr Ansto. Jesuit 400 The breedings 
of this disease. *664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 6a The heat 
which was in fermentation whilst they [Minerals] were yet 
in breeding. 

9 . The rearing and training of the young ; bring- 
ing up : formerly in sense o? * education'. 

1577 Hello wks tr. Gueuara’s Chron. qz For y* breeding 
of children . . and the marriage of Orphans. 1093 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. (1851) 381 [They] have had the most of thir 
breeding, both at School and University, by Scholarships. 
01704 T. Brown Declam. Adv. Wks. 1730 I. 4a You had 
never very good breeding thus to laugh at my Ingenuity. 
1777 Sheridan TripSearb. 1. i, She has her breeding within 
doors : the parson teaches her to play upon the dulcimer. 
1899 Mill Liberty ii. 48 His Stoical breeding. 1864 Burton 
Scot A hr. I. iL 61 Royal birth and breeding. 

4 . The results of training as shown in personal 
manners and behaviour ; generally used for * good 
breeding', good or proper manners 

1996 Shams. Merck, V 11. vii. 33 In graces, and in qualities 
of breeding. 1669 Bovle Cocas. Rcfi. 116731 Pref. >4 As 1 
fancy’d persons, of their Breeding and tempers, would talk 


fancy’d persons, t 

to one another. *689 Shadwell Bury j 

dou St. James Square in dressing and breeding, syzo Steele 
latter No. u pa The Height of good Breeding. 173a 
Berkeley Alcipkr. 1. § is Mind what men of parts and 
breeding say. 1771 Golds M. Hist. England III. 14s This 
romantic message, which was quite in tne breeding of the 
times. iM Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. vi. 491 Her ignorance 
of all breedlngis amusing. 1870 Grant White Words 4 
Uses (1881) 6s That tone or voice which indicates breeding 
father than education, etc. 

0. attrib ., as in breeding- eage, -ground, - hole , 
•place, -pond, - season , -time, etc. 

171s Addison Speet, N o. ia8 Pa Their Sengs begin a little 


beferfe Sbeedlog-tiine. 411714 M. Hamnr Wks. L 19a It 
comfort and relief to a pious mother, in 

X7«9Wuite Seibome (1851) 70 The mi- 

__ frogs from their breeding-pood*, alas in Proc. 
lot. Club 1, ix. S33 The favourite . . breeding-places 
*' J s. s««n Dick Em Amer. Notes (1S101 118/1 A 
■ of fever, ague, and death, i8g» Kaxe A ret. 
•68 Ducks . . sacking their breeding-grounds. 



Ducks . . seeking tl 

_ (bri*diq', ///. a. [f. Baisb v. + 
That breeds : fee the verb. 


tvLOET, B reding, or frill of bread yng, , _ 

" fraoo A ' breeding Jennet, maty, yovmg, 


Ven. + Ad. , . 

164s Milton Amsnadv. wks. (1851) 195 


malignity of that breeding corruption. 166s Lovell Hist, 
Anim* 4 Mia. 80 A breeding Mare. 1896 Olmsted Slave 
States 39 A breeding woman h worth from one-sixth to 
one-fourth more than one that does not breed. 

Hence Bvee’dingneaa. 

1674NL Fairfax Bu I k 4 Se Iv. tea The life. .Is but 1 

. -* * • ine J i„t ( 


frame or di 


igs, leavened into a 

ff. Breed v. 


+ -LING.] 


One born and bred in a place ; a native. 

1663 Pxrvs Diary 18 Sept., Over most sad forma, all the 
way observing the sad lire which the people of the place 
(which, if they be born there, they do call the breed) mgs 
of the place) do live. [Taken by Macaulay for a proper 
name. See Hist. Eng. 11855' III. xl 41.] 

Broody (bridn, a. [f. Breed + -y*.] Breed- 
ing readily ; prolific. Hence Bree dineaa. 

1793 Dial. bstw. Swift 4 Prior 94 Our early Marriages, 
the Ureedyneas of our People. 1804 J. Wilson in Blaekw. 
Mag. XI I. 35 Blockheads . . are breedy, and double them- 
selves every ten years. 1869 Comh. Mag. II. 53 The life 
and habits of the breedy creature [the oyster). 1883 St. 
James’s Gan. 14 Apr. 6 Hares an not such breedy creatures 


Broefe, obs. form of Brief. 

Brtlk (brik). Forms ; 3-6 broke, 6 brelk, 
7 breeke, 5- break. [North. Eng. and Sc. variant 
of Breech jA] 

1 . A garment covering the loins and thighs ; m 
Breech sb. 1. 


fa. Formerly in singular. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. *048 Was f unden ban na broke in land. 
c 1440 PromO. Pare. 48 Brcche or breke, bracces. a xga8 
Skelton Elynour Rumm. 45a The venue . . Of her hus- 
bands breke. 

b. Now only in pi. breeke-* B reeches, trousers. 

199a Lynpesay Monarc he 985 And maid thame Brcikis of 
leuis grene. 163s B. Jonson Magn. Lady v. v, I ha' linnen 
Breeks on. x6gx Proc. Parliament No. 84. ia8a To slip 
off their breeks, that so they may wade up to their middle. 
1814 Scott Wav. xlviii, It's Hi taking the breeks off a 
High land man. 1893 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (18561 963 
A pair of coarse woollen drawers, and a pair of seal-skin 
bracks over them. 1899 Whitby Gloss., Breeks , breeches. 

+ 2 . The buttocks, rump, posterior. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. < 1856' 60 They beginne usually on 
the belly . . greasinge tayle and breeke last. 

Breekless, north, form of Bukkculerr. 

Breekuma. Sc., Short breeks, knee-breeches. 

ilp u Whistte-Biukie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 4 My suld 
uncle Watty, Wi' 's buckled knee breekums an' three cockit 
hattie. 

t Brool. Obs. rare — [Perh. contr. form of 
Brkthel.] A worthless, good-for-nothing fellow. 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. 50/x Breyel, broltus, brolla , miser . 
cuius . J c 1489 Uigbv Myst. (x88a' ill. 997 Why lowtt 3c nat 
low 10 my lawdabyll presens, ye brawlyng breeli«*H. 

Bream, obs. f. Bream ; var. of Brehk a. Obs. 

Breended, obs. form of Brindeo. 

tBreer. Obs. exc. in Sc. or north dial. [cf. next.] 
A sprout, shoot ; in mod. Sc.' the first appearance of 
grain above ground, after it is sown' (Jamieson). 

c two Cast. Love 193 Blosine on bou) and breer on i^s. 
steS J amieson r. v. A fine breer, an abundant germination. 

tBreer. brere, v. Sc. or north dial. A 
variant of Braird, to sprout, germinate. 

c 1700 Kennet MS. Gloss., To brere. .as corn just coming 
up. 1B16 Scott Old Mart. viii. * A braw night this for the 
rye. . the west park will be breenng bravely this e'en.’ 1846 
BaocKETT Gloss. N. C. Wds., 'Brers, Brear. 

Breer(e, dial, form of Brier. 

Breeee, obs. form of Breeze sbS, Bruise ; var. 
of Breeze sb.i, 8. 

Breetoh, Breeth, obs. ff. of Breech, Breatii(e. 
Breethreed, obs form of Brotherhood. 
Breese (bn*z\ jM Forms: 1 brioan, breosa, 
4-6 breae, 5 braae, breaa, 6 bryae, 6-7 brlae, 
briaae, 7 brleae, brieae, breise, briae, braes, 
(bree, brye), 4- breese, 7- breeee, (9 arch. 
brlae l. [OE. briosa , breosa masc. : conjcctnrally 
referred by some to Brimse ; but there appears to 
be no ground for supposing any connexion.] 

X. A gadfly : a name given to various dipterous 
insects, esp. of the genera (Eslrus (Bot-fly) and 
Tabanus , which annoy hones and cattle, arch, or 
dial, t h. Sea-breeze : a parasite infesting some 
fish (cf Gr. dtorpos). Obs. Also fig} . 

a 800 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 7/re Asile, nriosa- Ibid. 49/49 
1 'abunns, briosa. c 1380 Chaucer BauMe, 1 wol me venge 
on loue as do}>e a breese On wytde honsc. 1996 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. i. 34 As doth a steam . . With his long taile the 
bryzes brush away. 160s Holland PHny I. 399 Certain 
Brces and horse-flies come of it [timberl. s6is Cotgr. , Taken, 
a Brine, Brimsee, Gadbee, Dunflie, Oxeflie. Taken Marin, 
the sea Brine ; a kind of worm found about some Fishes. 


XXII. 335 
_ ' Black in. 
fotefol brim 1 


rf|s Milton CA Diecip. 11. (185s) 34 They deliver vpthe poor 
transformed helfor of the Common wealth to be stung and 
vest with the breese and goad of oppression, side K. W. 
Ceq/C Charae., («86o 6e By the hitingof this brye they. run 
headlong after superiority, a 1709 Ton Odyes. r 
Like oxen maddened by me brecse's stum, rip 
Mmhylus II. 44 O pain I pain 1 pain 1. .The friefi 
tS. Applied rand, to other insecis. Obs. 
a tjso E. E. Psalter civ. 34 *fkrere, eff whilk na tale ne 
rare. <401 Pot. Poems (1899) II. 54 When the first angel 
blew . . (her rose tmotheryng smoke, and Iwcse theriune 
[s6*i locusts tifsiLix. 3, etc.*), engy/e Promp. Parv. 49 Brese, 
locus/a. 1489 Caxton Gold. Leg* 419/5 That same tyine 
cam in to fraunce breaes or locustes Innumerable. 

8. Comb., as broeao-fly - Bhei zk i. 

197a Masc all Govt. Cattle (1697) 34 To make that the 
breese-flie shall not annoy & bite cattelL 1868 Wood 
Homes without H. xxvi. 5x1 Breese Fly (Utstrus boots*. 


Mr— um {brtz\ sb.* Forms : 6-7 brlio, brleae, 
7 brlao, breoe, breae, breese, 7-8 breea, breeee, 
7- breese. [In 16th c. brise, brieu, app. ad. 
OSp. (and Pg.) brita (mod.Sp. brisd) * north-east 
wind' (though, according to Cotgrave, brize also 
occurs in Fr. ijn Rabelais a 1550) « bite, disc * north 
wind'). Cf. also It .brezza 'cold wind bringing 


mist or frost' ( Florio), Milanese brisa * crol wind 
from the north* (Diez\ Cotgravc’s brize - bite, 
supports the suggestion of Dies, that the word 
was orig. a variant of bisa , bise 1 north east wind 
On the Atlantic sea-board of the West Indies and 
Spanish Main, briza acquired the transferred senses 
ot ‘ north-east trade-wind *, and ' fresh wind from 
the sea ', in which it was adopted by the English 
navigators of the 16th c. The further extension 
to 'gentle fresh wind' generally, is English ; cf. 
the actual F. brise ( in the Diet, of the Academy 
only since 1761).] 

tl- orig. A north or north-east wind ; spec, ap- 
plied within the tropics to the NE. trade wind. 

1965-89 Hawkins’ end Voy. in Arb. Gamer V. tat The 
ordinary brise taking us, which is the north-east wind. 
1999 Raleigh Disc. Guiana in Hakluyt Voy. (1600) III. 
661 Against the brize and eastern wind. 1604 E. CfuiM- 
•ton] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 111. iv. 198 In that Zone 
..the F.asterly windes (which they call li rises' do rainc. 
a *6x8 Raleigh A pot. 19 When the Easterly wind or Brccscs 
are kept off by some High Mountaines. x6a6 Bacon Sy,'- a 
ft 308 Ibe great Brizes which the motion of the Air in great 
Circles .. produced!. s68g Phil. Trans. XV. 1148 There 
are continual Eastern winds under the line which they rail 
Brises. 1706 Phillips, Brines, or rather Breenes, certain 
Winds, which the motion of the Air in great circles doth 
produce, refrigerating those that live under the line. 

1 2 . The cool wind that blows from the sea by 
day on tropical coasts. (This was on the Atlantic 
sea- board of tropical America on east or north- 
east wind, i.e. a Breeze in sense 1 ; thence tbe 
name was extmded to the ‘sea-breeze’ irom any 
point of the compass.) Obs. exc as in b. 

1614 Raleigii Hist. World 1. iii. §8 These hottest regions 
of the World . .are . .refreshed with a daily Gale of Easternly 
Wind (which the Spaniards call the Brize', a x6i8 — Inv. 
Shipping 39 Southerly winds (the Brises of our Clymatci 
thrust them., into the Kings ports. *6x7 Cai*t. Smuh 
Seaman’s Gram. x. 46 A Rreze is a wind blowes out of the 
Sea. and commonly in faire weather bcjpnneth about nine 
in the morning. x6s8 Diobv Voy. Medit. 38 Intending to 
goe in in the morning with the brire. 1669 G. Havers P. 
della Valle’s Trav. E. Ind. 373 Sending a breeze, or breath, 
or small gale of wind daily. x6g6 Phillips, Breen, a fresh 
gale of wind blowing off tne Sea by day. 1839 Tiiirlwam. 
Greece 11. 307 A strong breeze which regularly blew up the 
channel at a certain time of the day. 

b. Extended to include the counter-current of 


air that blows from the land by night ; hence sea- 
breeze and land-breeze. 

a 1700 Dryukn (J.) From laud a gentle breeze arose by 
night. 1706 in Phillips. 173s Bailey II, Breen, a fresh 
gale of wind blowing from tne sea or land alternately for 
some certain hours of the day or night only senrible near 
the coast 178s Cow per Loss Royal George o A land-breeze 
shook the shrouds. 183a Macaulay rirworftf 31 The fresh- 
ening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold. 

8. A gentle or light wind : a breeze is generally 
understood to be a lighter current of air than a 
wind, as a wind is lignter than a gale. * Among 
seamen usually synonymous with wind in general* 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bki). 

x6s6 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 17 A calme, a hre«e, 
a f resh gaile. 176a Falconer Shiptor. i. 350 The lesser sails 
that court a gentle breeze. 1798 Colkriugk A nc. Mar. 11. 
v, The breezes blew, the white foam flew. X863C. St. John 
Nat. Hist. Moray vii. 167 1'he breeze was gentle, but suffi- 
cient to take ue merrily over. 

4 .fig. eolloq. a. A disturbance, quarrel, ‘row*. 

1765 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, To kick up c breese, 
to breed a disturbance. 1843 Wellington Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. II. 367 The cession would create a breeze in the 
Konkan. xtxx — ibid. VII. 390 There was an old breeze 
between General — and — . 1837 Marryat Doc-Fiend 1. 
xv. (L.). Jemmy, who expected a breeze, told his wife to 
behave herself quietly. x86g Sat. Rev. 98 Jan. 1x9 * Don't 
be angry, we've had our breeze. Shake hands.' 
b. A breath of news, whisper, rumour. 

1879 Stevenson Trav. Cewnnes si 5 Thera came a breeze 
that Spirit Sdguicr was near at hand. 1884 Denver (Colo- 
rado) Tribune Aug., Give us a breeze on the subject. 
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BBsaomr. 


6. Comb., u breeze -borne, skat km, • w oo ing , 
bronhlike, djt 

*8*8 XOmmamkAiM^Od the distant cairn the watch- 
man? ow Caught doubt hilly at dmet the ^breese-bonte note, 
nai-g Count ooa Day-Dream U. 5 A soft and •broesa.Uke 
feeling, tflee Woscsw. 7 > H, C„ The brecse-Hke motion. 
iMa Young Ni. Th. il 300 Fate, .hair-hang; # breeee- shaken, 
o«r the gulph A moment trembles. cu mb J. H. Oukn 
ofbeatEer 


e gulph A moment trembiee. 

Afern. Imit* Chi 4/ ea The bee human 
wooing hill. 

Bmit (briz), Alio 9 breeae, taels*. 
[Origin somewhat uncertain : prob. a. F. brain, 
OF. dro# burning charcoal, hot embers, also 4 ex- 
tinguished half-burned coal' (Littrrf), as de 
boulanger baker's breeze.] 

Small cinders and cinder-dust, used in burning 
bricks, eta. ; small coke and coke-dust 

STflC Act ie Geo, /, xxxv, Nor any Breece be used in the 
horning of any Brick* for Sale, sms Chambers CycL, 
Breen, (n brick-making, are small ashes and cinders, some- 
times made use of instead of coals, for the burning of 
bricks. >86* Act sj 4 a6 Vic, c toe | 89 If any person . . 
carry away . . cinders, rubbish, ashes, or brecae from any 
bouses, sifts Athenmum No. 1908 406/3 Braise (or cinder 
taken from the scavenger's yard! 1875 Ur* Diet. Arte 
I. 505 Breezes ( Braise Fr.), the dust or coke or charcoal. 
The coke burner applies this term to the small residual 
coke obtained in coke burning. Thn sifted ashes removed 
from houses is called breeze, and sold under that name to 
brickmakem and others. 1884 K. R. Bowkbr in Hatreds 
Mag Apr. 777/1 Coke breeze (the refuse of gas-works), 

+ Breast, vA Obs . rare . [f. Breeze sbA] 

intr. To buzz as a breeze or gadfly. 

rift R. Holms Armory il Ijl 191 The Brize, Breezeth, 
or BrtUeth. 

Br8888 (brfz\ e. a rare . [f. BREEZE sb?\ 

1 . intr. To blow gently, as a breeze. 

168a [see Bnekzinu]. stop J. Barlow Cohemb . iv. 694 
The breathing airs. . Breeze up the bay. 

2 . To breeze up (Naut.) : (of a wind) to freshen, 
to become stronger : also impers. Of a noise : 
to rise on the breeze. 

1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xliv. (P.\ Hie noise of the 
distant fight breezed up louder than ever. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Ivoncf-M., Breezing up, the gale freshening, iftx 
Clark Russell Sailor's Sweet A. 111. vi. 99a Standing by 
the topsail halliards should it breeze up. 

Breafteleftft (brr-zles), <1. [f. Brkezb sb* + 
-less.] Without n breeze ; still, calm. 

a 1763 Shew stone Whs. (1764* 1- 41 A stagnant breecelesa 
air. 1848 Lytton Milton . Silent and sultry glowed the 
breezcless noon. 1849 C. BroniK Shirley ix. 1x6 A still, 
dark day, equally beamless and breezeless. 

Breesily (brf'zlli), adv. [f. Breezy + -ly 2 .] 
In a breezy manner. 

ting Si 
_ - - ..htly, br 

Breemness 

dition of being breezy ; also Jig. 

i8w Fraser's Mag. XVI. 581 A sea-breeziness that we 
really dreaded to lone in a work written under the anti- 
Atlantic inspiration of Germany. 1885 lllust. Lend. News 
8 Aug. 147/1 The breeziness of Fielding's novels. 

Breezing, ppl. a. [f. Breeze v. + -mo 2.] 
Blowing gently or freshly as a breeze. 

x68a New Nrwsfr. Bedlam 91 We launcht our Ship. .At 
having then some breezing prosperous Gales, a 1704 T. 
Brown On Beauties Wks. 1730 1. 44 Soft breezing Zephyrs. 

Breezy (br/*zi), a. [f. Breeze jA. 2 + -yL] 

1 . Exposed to breezes, swept by the breeze. 

1718 Pome Iliad 11. 758 The warriors standing on the 
breezy shore. 1814 Woreww. Excun. 1. 471 The shadows 
of the breezy elms above. 1899 Caperm Ball, f Songs 137 
Health laughs on every breezy hilL Mod. High on the 
breezy downs. 

2 . Attended with breezes, full of breezes, windy ; 


1869 Morning Star 1 June, Yesterday morning broke 
clearly, brightly, breezily. 

teuneil. [f. Breezy + -mess.] The con- 


fig. fresh, brisk ; airy. 
>793 Gray Elegy vi. The 


... breery call of incense-breathing 

morn. 1798 Wordsw. Litres wr. In Early Spring, To catch 


the breezy air. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 937 The night was 
breezy and cloudy. >870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
<1873) 163 Whose breezy verse seems to float between a blue 
sky and golden earth, 

Bre£ Brefly, obs. ff. Brief, Briefly, 

Breg-, in obs. forms : see Brio-. 

t Bregause, sb. Obs . Cf. Brtoandeb. 

1903 Prtr. qf H. White (Somerset Ho.), My best payr of 
breganse. 

Breger, var. of Briguer, Obs. 

Bregg(e a obs. form of Bridge. 

Bregger, -ynge, var. Bridoeb, eta abridger. 

Breggurdel, breglrdil, -gyrdyla, var. of 

Bbbeohgibdle. 

II Bregma (bre*gmfi). Phys. PI. bro’gmete. [a. 
Gr. Bpijfsa front of the head.] The region of tne 
skull where the frontal and the two parietal bones 
join ; the sinciput ; in infancy, before the sutures 
are closed, constituting the anterior fontanel. 
(Also formerly spoken of as two regions, the right 
and left bregmata.) Hence Bregme’tio a., per- 
taining to the biegma. 

1978 Banister Hist. Man u 8 This Bragina it to be 
understode the vpper part of the head foreword, nigh to the 
Coronal 1 Suture. 1794-84 Smkllik Midtvjf. 1 1 1 . 41 Through 
" ' ~ * - in Med. Cm 


one of the Bregmata. 1787 C. B. Try* 

11 . >49 Over the whole right bregma. 
CazeaueP Midwj/L *19 The great or anterior 


% Bullock 
m tontanoUo 


_ .the bregm e ric featanalle. >878 Bartley tr. 
fepinards Anthrop. iv. 133 The bregmatic foniaaalte,,is 
always closed before two yean and a half of age. 

Bregynge, var. Beidoimg vbl. sb. Obs. abridging. 

tBrfellOtt (brfh*i). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
breighoon, 7 brehan. fad. Irish breatkamk or 
breitheamk, pi. breitkeamhuin (pronounced bre*- 
avin), in OIr. brithem , gen. brtthemou • judge', 
f. breth Judgement] An ancient Irish judge. 

argfe Campion Hist. Ini. vi. (1633) 19 The Breighoon fao 
they call chit kind of Lawyer) eltteth him downeona banks. 
1996 SpKNsaa State JreL 4 In the cate of murder, the Bre- 
hon, that is their Judge, will compound between the mur- 
derer and the friends of the perty murdered. stay Hallam 
Const . Hist. <1876) III. xviu7~345 In the territories of each 
Sept, Judges called Brehons. .sat .. to determine contro- 
versies. 1879, Maine Hist. Inst. IL *4 They are .. the 
creation of a class of professional lawyers, the Brehons. 

b. Brehon law , the code of law which prevailed 
in Ireland before its occupation by the English, 
finally abolished in the reign of James L 

199ft SrsNsaa State irel. 4 What is that you call Brehon 
Law f.. It is a rule of right unwritten, but delivered by 
tradition from one to another. >614 Raleigh Hist . World 
11. v. iL U7 One that bath quite abolished a slauish 
Brehon Law. 167a Petty Pol. Anal. 375 Governed by 
different laws : the Irish by the Brehan law, and the Eng- 
lish there by the laws of England. 1797 Burks Abridgm. 
Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 334 The narrow notions of our lawyers, 
who abolished the authority of the Brehon law, and at the 
same time kept no monuments of it. 1896 Froudk Hist. 
Eng. II. 948 The Brehon traditions— a convenient system, 
which was called law, but which in practice was a nappy 
contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

Breld, be. f. Bread, Breed, Brede; obs. f. 
Braid. 

Breigge, var. of Bridge v. Obs. to shorten. 

Brelgirdil, -gurdel, var. of Breechgikdle. 

Brelk, obs. f. Break, Breech. 

Breln(e, Breird, obs. ff. Brain, Braird. 

Breirdlt : see Bherdkd. 

Brels*, obs. f. Breeze sbA, gadfly. 

Brftiftlfeldtft (braislftkait). Min. Also -aoklte. 

S after Breislak, an Italian geologist of German 
lescent.] A woolly-looking variety of pyroxene. 

1869 Phillips Vetuv. x. 996 Hornblende, or Amphibole, 
including Breislakite— in ejected blocks and scoria: on 
Sonum and Vesuvius. 

Breist, obs. form of Breast. 

Breithftuptitft (brai't,hauptait). Min. [after 
Breithaupt , a Saxon mineralogist.] Antimonial 
nickel, a native alloy of these two metals (Ni Sb) 
found in the Harz Mountains. 

Brelther, obs. pL of Broth eu. 

Breithful, var. of Bbaithful a. Obs . 

Brek, obs. Sc. f. Brack sb. 1, outcry. 

Brek(e, obs. f. Break, Breok, Brick. 

Broke, -girdul, obs. ff. Breecii, -girdle. 

H Bre -k e k eke -x. a. Gr. fiptnuttie^, used by 
Aristophanes to imitate the croaking of frogs. 

>607 WAIJCINGTON Opt. Glass 78 Frogs with their breke- 
kekex brekekekex coax. 1696 Trapp Comm. Matt. xaii. 33 
Those Romish frogs, the Jesuits, will never have done, 
though never so much set down, but be still up with their 
hateful Brekekekex-coax-coax. 

Brekil, brekyl(le, obs. ff. Bbiokle, brittle. 
Brekko, var. of Breok, Obs. 

Broil, obs. form of Brill. 

II Breloqne (bwhrk). [F.s see Littid.] A 
small ornament fastened to a watch-chain. 

189ft Tiiackrray Christ m. Bks. (1B79) 137 His chains and 
breloques . . and ambrosial moustaches. 188a A. B. Hope 
Brandreths I. xvi. 950 His chain and his breloques wag. 
Brem, -e, obs. forms of Bream. 

Brombel, -bll, -bul, -bio, obs. ff. Bramble. 
t Brembor. Obs . [OK. brember , var. of brem- 
bel, Bramble.] A by-form of Bramble. 

atooo CmLnotCs Gen. 9998 (Gr.) He rom fceseah brem- 
brum farntne. c >386 Chaucer Sir Tkspea 35 Sweet as is 
the brem bre flour Jv.r. brambulj. 

tBremo (brim), a. Obs. exa poet, and dial. 
(brim) in sense 6. Forms : 1- brdme, a- breme ; 
also 3-6 brem, 3- brim, 3 brime, 4-6 brym, 
5-6 brsrmme, bryme, 4-7 breeme, 6 brlmme, 
6-7 bream, (7 breeme). [In Branch I, OK. 
brieme , brime, (brfme), celebrated, famous. The 
origin of Branch II, which did not exist in OE., 
and was more decidedly northern in ME. use, is 
ay>resent unexplained. 

Tne Lindisf. Goep. hss (Matt., Pref. 1. so) broemende as 
a gloss of I* /entire, which gives a sense related to 
branch II ; but it Is difficult to see the connexion between 
this and OE. brieme, briman. Nor can branch 11 be de- 
rived from OE. bremntan to bray, roar, 'rudere, fremere 
ME, Brim though there may nave been later confusion 
between a ' breme* or * brim* boar, and a * brimming* boar.] 
I Celebrated, brilliant, clear, loud, distinct 
1 1 . Celebrated, famous, glorious (only in OK) ; 
hence as a general epithet of admiration : Excel- 
lent, food, * fine *, 4 famous* ; sometimes app.- 
very big or strong. Obs . 

a sooo Age. Ps. cxxxv[t).ai Og. . wsm swyke breme cyning 
on Basene. a 1900 Fleris 4 BL 79a Mute feste was wel 
bram*. ciisg STJS, A Bit. P. A 86a Vohooes blysse is 


breme ft beste. f ijg* With Paterae 18 A big bacn and 
breme of his ago. zjjv Langl, P. PI. BL xil 994 How 
>r bryddsHhath ao brOi * 


y brims wlttoe. 

+t. Brilliant, shining, bright; henee $ dearly 
seen, evident, apparent obvious. Obs. 

M3 Of Barbre ke bryght God brem to 
behokk. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1583 Yamgry. .Of bestrn and 
babery breme to beholde. 1^6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
*33?) *3* b, The lyght of grace, .is so breme in those holy 
■* Patten Exp. Scott, in Ark Gamer III. 


10ft They mustered somewhat brim in our eyes, ifti Stuo- 
vzm Seneca's Medea tat Lyfe seems the bayte to sight that 
lyeth brim, Death is the hooke that underiios the same, 
asfiar- - * in. 3a So brim and gfittering ; llsht. 

1 8. Strong, distinct, or clear in sound. Obs. 

a 1300 [roe B.L c 1340 Goto, f Gr. Kmi. 1601 There watz 
blawyng of prys in mony breme borne. Ibid, eeoo A wonder 
breme noyse. 1340 Alex, if Dind. 903 Brem briddeno song 
[in] be braunchus a-lofte. isfti T. Howell Denises <1870) 
199 As a Bell sends forth the nrimmest sownde. When deep- 
est downe the Ringer plucks the frame. 1996 L(Js Scan- 
dtroeg 368 Brlmme noise of the drummea, trumpets and 
tamhorin* 1606 Svlvrstrr Du Bartas a 11. iv. (tftai) 
301 But, brimmer far than in the Heav'ns, hear All these 
sweet-charming CounterwTunes wc hear. 
f 4 . Of reporti, rumours: Loudly or strongly 
current or prevalent, much spoken of. Obs. 

i960 Throgmorton In Froude Hist. Eng. (i88t) VI. 439 
The bruits were so brim of the marriage of the Lord 
Robert. t9eg More Contf. agst. Trib . 1. Wks. 1140/e Sitli 
these tydinges haue comen bather so brymme of the greate 
Ttirkes enterpryse. >989 Golding Ovid’s Mst. xit. (1593) 
eEo In their talke most breeme Was then Achillea vlctone. 
1617 Argent He 4 C. in Percy Eeliqnes 11767) II. 043 That 
thou Doest hold me in dlsdaine Is brimtne abroad. 


II. Fierce, raging, rough, nigged. 

1 5 - Of persons and their attributes or actions : 
Fierce, raging, furious ; stem, wroth. Obs. 

c istm Osmin 7197 H erode king was grill ftjgramm, ft 
breme, & bolhhenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 4001 Esau corns 
brem and breth. c sfteo Destr. Troy 061a Brem was h* 
battell vpon both haluys. c 1440 Promf. Pare. 51 Brym or 
fers, ferns, ferox . >496 Dives and Panp. (W. de W.) x. 
Introd. 31 whan all other synnea forsake men for aide and 
febleueme, tlum couetyse is moost breme. 1913 Douglas 
/Etuis vi. v. 41 This sorofull boil man with brym [v.r. 
breme] luik. 1996 Abp. Parker Psalter H iv, Amyds my 
foes so brymme. 1980 Sidney Arcadia 11. see Let nut 
pride make the brim. 

t b. similarly of beasts ; esp. as an epithet of 
the boar iperh. with ref. to sense of Brim v.). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4899 pe sargants pat ware brem [r\ r. 
breme, brim] als hare, c 1400 Sir Antadmce xvi, He come to 
me as breme as bare, c >930 Lu Rkknicii Arth. Lyt. Bryt . 
(■814) 56 Who hath the like of a brim bore. 1*35 Stcwart 
Cron. Sco/l. 11. 461 Lyke ony lyoun he wes aU brym and 
hald. 1990 Lynderay Sq. Meldrum 518 As brym as he 
had bene ane beir. n >993 Udall Royster D. iv. vi. Never 
bore so brymme, nor tost so hot. a >690 Turke 4 G. 36 
in Fumiv. Percy Polio 1. 99 Though ye be breme as bore, 
t o. of a fierce flame or blaze. Obs. or arch, 
ct 374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 196 As breme as blase of 
straw yset a fyra. c 1400 Destr. Troy 860 be tyre . . was 
blasound of brunston with a brem lowe. sail Ballad in 
Edits. Mag. Oct. 397 (Jam.i The sun sae breem free hint a 
dud. Pour t out the Iowan day. 

0 . Of the sea, wind, etc. : Raging, rough, fierce, 
stormy : an attribute of winter, takeu from Lydgate 
by Spenser, and echoed from Spenser by later poets- 
It survives in living use in north, dial, as brim. 

a 1300 Itavelok 9933 That he sholde drenchen him In 
the se, that was ful brim. 1330 R. Hsunnk Chrou. s8 Host 
him in tille Tom*©, whan it was most brym. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3714 A brode in the bremo se. 1430 Lydg. Chrou. 
Troy il xvi. The breme wynter with his frost horn. >913 
Douglas Aitteis vii. Prol. 15 Brym blastis of the northyne 
art. zg79 Sprnsxr Sheph. Cal. Feb. 49, Breme [Gloss. 
chill, bitter] winter with chmmfred browes. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic. Epist. xvi. 8 On whose breeme Sees the Icie Moun- 
taines flote. >603 — Odes x. 30 l'*a»swage breeme Winters 
scathes, iftzi Cotor., Froid, cold . . bream©, chill, a ifti8 
J. Davies Eglcg. (177a) 114 Looks how breeme winter 
chamfers earths oleeke face. .*74 » Thomson Cast, indol. 
11. vii. Glad summer or the winter breme. >808 Jamikson 
s. v. Brim , ' A brim frost ' is still a common phrase for a 
severe frost. S. B. >804 WirntM Tasso 1. vi. 
f 7 . Also in brem valayi rough, rugged valley; 
breres brimme : sharp briers. Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 9145 To pe bobem of pe brem 
valay. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1836 Thisteles thikke, And breres 
brymme for to prikke. 

B. quasi -adv. in the various senses : Splendidly, 
brilliantly, clearly ; loudly ; fiercely. 

a 1000 Andreas (Gr.' 1791 Breme gebfedsud. ssjeo in 
Wright's Lyric P. 44 When briddes singeth breme. c >340 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 781 Pe bryue wats breme vp-brayde. 
c 1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 841 Arcite and Palamon, That 
foughten breeme, as it were boores tua m 1900 R. E Mite. 
(Warton) 65 Gabrelle schalle bloo both brymne and scrylle. 
1977 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1501) 6x9 lit doth] shine out 
very brightly, but far more brimlf we, etc. 1609 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iv. (1633) 79 The rest . . we do more brim be- 
hold. >607 W. Basketed Mirrha (1876) ts Eccho was 
pleas’d with voice resounding brim. 

Breme, obs. form of Bream, a fish. 

Breme, obs. or dial. L Brim v., said of swine, 
t Bre*mely, a. Obs . [f. Breme a. + -ly).] 
Fierce, furious. 

c >3*0 Cursor M. >4847 (Edlnb.) Palm blew on manl bremli 
blast a 1900 Songs 4 Carols ixthC. (1847) aft <Mftts.)11iat 
brymly best so cruell and unryd, Thar tamyd I byra. 
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iBvmUriy, euh. Oh. Ate 3-5 bremly, 6 
brimly : ace UMMi a. \t Bbsms a + -ly*.] 

1 . Fiercely, angrily; hence, in more general senses, 
as hotly, vehemently, strenuously, strongly. 

a im Cursor M. 7606 For Ms word mi uu] wrath, For 
oft Mth was he Wendi brath. rigi Witt. Paterae 948 
Wei y vsnderntaode whider fe heleunce bramlievt bouwes. 
c 1400 Ymaine 4 (Vow. 3103 Tw Noun Lrautely on than 
b!i»t. Ml) Douglas AC Hois ml xiL »i$ As ho Wymly thus 
inforeisTowt To diuw ihe speyr. rim Skxi.ton Rcftyc. 
■i'M a Urcme.y with your brMYa cobble and ye clout Holy 
Scripture so about, ifpa Warner Ath. Lu£. viii. (IUl 
( 161 i) eo 7 Oa these doo vulgar Kara and Eyes so briniry 
waite and eus 

2 . Loudly, distinctly, shrilly. 

c 1340 Gam. h Gr. Knt. 560 Bryddex busken to bylde, A 
bromlych syngon. c sjps Will, Paleme ai And bnddew fval 
bremely on pe bower Binge, totem Marie Arik . 410& 
Bremly the brethemen breggee in troumppe*. 

2 . Brightly ; clearly ; evidently, distinctly. 

*S77 ts.BuluHfeds Decadet (159a) 618 The Lord will not 
. .reucele himself and his glorie any whit more fully and 
brimly. itf| Stanymukst Mneis 11. (Arb.) 6s My mother, 
the Godesee . . most brimlye dyd offer Her self to visadge. 
Ibid. in. 71 At thee wyndoors . . moonahyne brimlye dyd 
enter, ssfip Puttsnham Eng. Poetic nt. xxv. (Arb.) jii A 
nan tecs MUer and discernes more brimly hU colloun. 

t BvHHSAIIS, Obt. In 4-5 bremnea, 6 
bream*, [f. as (tree. 4- -ms.] Fierceness, fury. 

et+m Dettr. Trey 466s Then the se wee nober, nut the 
wyudis , . The bremne* abatid : bluwshit the sun. Ibid. 
10104 PcfleMiiii, with hir pure four,. .Abated the bremnes 
in his bala yre. 1340 Hvkdr IW lutir. Ckr. Worn. (159s) 
X. iv, Quiet net is of more authoritic than liawtie breemnes. 

Bremoto, bremetta, ob*. ff. Drkamkt. 
Braining, var. of Bhimmino, said of swine. 

1577 B.Gooca i/eretback'*H*tb.( 1586* 149b, Shoe is with 
pjgtfe at the first bretning. 

Bramit* [app. a ppl. adj. formed on Breme a., 
unless the Ofi. vb. brent man came down.] Infuriated. 

1333 Stswast Cm Scat. II. 401 The Scotu* tlian so 
bramit war and bald 

BrammyU, ohs. form of Bramble. 

Bran, early MK. plural of Huh. 

Bran (a, obs. form of Bran, Buhn. 

Brend(e. *ing, Branded, oba. ff. Burnt, Burn- 
ing, Brindri> variegated, 
t BraTidioa. obs. rare- 1 , [a. It. brtndesi , 
brindisi , 1 a drinking or health to one* (Florio) ; 
according to Diez perverted (by popular etymo- 
logy) from Ger. bring dir*s % i. e. uh brings dirs 
aw; whence also Fr. brinde : see Littrd. Cf. 
Brings, Brinch v.] A cup in which a person's 
health is drunk, a bumper. 

sfiTi Dkvmx Ambeyua 1. i, I go to fill a Brendlce to my 
Noble Captain's Health. 

Brena, 4 a, -y, obs. ff. Bryn, Brink, corselet. 
Branaaga, Obs. rare- 1 . (? Burning.) 
igM Looerte w Churchto. Ace. fa Archaol Jml. XLI. 
34 £(I>.) To WyUm Cortymfor breoeage in the fen. 

Brang, Break, obs. ff. Bring, Brink. 
Brenniffe. Old Law. [A modem render- 
ing oi OF. frennage, brenage , \. bren Bran ; or of 
its med.L. form hennagium. Many examples of 
the latter are in Du Cange ; it is also given in 
Blount. Tomlins, etc. ; the Eng. form appears in 
mod. Diets.] A payment in, or instead o£ bran, 
made by tenants to feed their lord's hounds. 

1793 Cm Amass Cyci. Su/p, Brennage. 1147 iu Craig. 


Brenna, Brennand(e, 4 ng(e, -ar, -er, obs. 
ff. Burn, -ino, Buhnxr. 

Brenniah, bad form of Brinish a. « 

Branstona, oh*, form of Brimrtonr. 

Brant (brent), a. Sc. [A phonetic variant of 
liu ant, found in northern MF.., and in Sc.J 
1 1 . Steep, lofty : tee Brant. Oh. 
ring E. E. Atlit. P. B. 379 pay. .bowed to pe hyj honk 
her brentest hit warn, c 1340 Gam. ft Gr. Knt. 9165 Hy)e 
honkkes and brent, sfias Rat N. C . Wdt. 139 Brent-brow, 
a steep Hilt, Metafik. 

2 . Of the forehead : A. Lofty, straight up, pro- 
minent. b. Unwrinkled, smooth. 

c 1400 Dettr. Tray 3030 With browes fall brent, brightUt 
of he we. 1313 Douglas At net's viil cm. 14 From his Myth 
browis (L. txmpora Beta] brant and athyr ene The lyre 
twinkling, 1609 Z. Hovd Lott Battle 678 (Jam.) At the 
first sight of that angrie Majestic, with brent browes and 
sterne countenance. <a 173B Ramsay Perm* (1800) II. 17 
(Jam.) Her fair brant brow, smooth as th* unrunkled deep. 
1783 Burns % Andersen i, Your borne brow was brent, 
firggft (brent), sb. [So commonly spelt by Eng. 
authors since Pennant ; Dr. Kay also (isyo) had 
trend ’-gase. The form usual in 16th and 1 Yth c., 
and still prevalent in U. S., is Brant, which see.] 
The smallest species of wild goose (Benicia 
bren/a), a winter visitant of the British coasts. 
Also, more folly Brent-goose (in 6 brend-goee). 

1370 Caiur Detmr. animal. 18 Aamr Brendinae. . Vulgus 
. . a coloris variolate a Brendgaee nominal . . Bended seu 
branded id animal dicitur, quod in colore murino variegatum 
est albo, ut est hie anser. 1768 Pennant Zeal. II. 433 Mr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Ray, and M. Brinson very properiy de- 
scribe die Barnacle and Brant as different spec&s. 1839 
Prec. Berm. Not. Clot I.viL 190 Bra n t grate , .and golden- 


slaBC. A Iommi Weekmi Lisard 
*S. *878 Day* Polaris Bap. 


v. Large docks of brent-geese werasean. iWilftlriiM 
i 3 flAMiidagofttM brantgneraaa they return ten their 
owdKkSBig places la htel in Noraote. 

BAl^a (bRmt«d\e8. (sb.) Eniom. Of or per- 
tainjMgto the Breutide*,g. fondly ofrhynch^pb^ous 
beette containing the genus Brentm, having a 
remanable projecting proboscis. 

(s bmPenny Cycl . V. 390/9 Bren tides., are almost entirely 
ctNinuw to t topical cltmaurt.) 1M4 Header So. 94. 488/3 
A mutes Utile Brent id insect. 

Brg&t-new, obs. form of Brand-new. 

Brte-k earlier spelling of Brb-, Brra-. 

BlipllO', oombining form of Gr. fipbfot babe ; 
only in nonce- wds., as Srepko'latry (btefylAtri); 
baby -worship; Beepte'ptegte, bitby eater; 
Brsyhotvophy (see quot.). 

1731 Bailkv II, BrePkatnphy . . an hospital for orphan*. 
s%7 Blache. Mag. tXXXiL 394 Brepholiury . .maSwea- 
aggeratod worship of a small household Llama. 1873 K. 
Rab Land e/N. Wind *65 ilM A mtleman who affirmed 
that babies were excellent eating. .This Brephophagist was 
a well-dressed and nicety-mannered man. 

Brer, obs, form of Brier. 

t Brwd. obs. txc. dial. Also 1 breard, 
brlord, 3 breord, 4 brnrde, 4-3 bxerdo, 6 Sc. 
braird. [OE. breed brim, margin ; cf. OHG. 
hart, bread prow, margin, lip, also OE. hard 
point, prick, ON. broddr shaft, pike : see Braird, 
and Brod.J 

The topmost surface or edge : rim, brim, brink. 

c 1000 Age. Gesp. John iL 7 Hix xefyldoM ba ob bone brerd 
{Lindtef. 4 Hn*hw. briordej. c 1050 Age. (Ties*, in Wn- 
W dicker xyl Crepido , brerd uel o&r. c saoo Ormin 14040 
And filledenn upp till be brerd Wity watevr kegre fotSsa 
c xaog Lav S3399 From breorde to grunde. a iaag Aacr. 
H. 394 Be bet napped upon helle brerde, he torulcfi ofte al 
in. igie wveur Ex. xxxviL 11 He made to It a goldun 


e» hapdockm and brettes. 

fis fr, rhfnbds. 1601 J. 
ss^r L mm Ail along the 
nddo shjtaU . . of .Tscate, 



on e ach side. 


abratcocke, 

MtMNt/ br t twiy. Htr. 
bntticed.j Having embattlementi 


tgpft Declar. etc. Mehdlbte MS. 970 (Jam.) Has gotten the 1 
bretrd to drink, a 1738 Ramsay Sc. Pra ve rbe 11776) 19 (Jam.) j 
Better hain at the bnerd than at the bottom. 1808 Jamieson 
a v. Breird , 4 The brerd of the water 1 is. .still used in Dum- 
bartonshire for the surface of it. 
bee also Bnaiiid sb. 

t Bra-rdgd, ppl. a. Oh. In 6 Sc. broirdit. 
[f. prec. + -RD.J -Brimmed. 

HM, Stewart Cm. Scat. (1858) 1. 69 AU the brym wes 
breirdit ouir with blude. 

t BrtTd<foll, a. Oh. Also 4 brurdfUL [f. 
as prec. ♦ Full ; cf. Brktfull.] Brim-full. 

c xooo AUlpsic Lives 0/ Saints vi. 989 Brerd-fol wines, 
rise® Ormin 14599 Swa summ ban oberr fotless was* 
Brerdfull off waterr filledd. rigag E. E. AUit . P. B. 383 
Vch bobom wats brurdful to b« bonkez egges. 

Bnrt (lirf*J). The original lorm of Brxxr, 
Briar, retained in the dialects, and by mod. poets. 

Brorewood, a corruption of Bbewabd brim. 

Brete, obs. form of Breeze sbJ, * and Hruuk. 

t Bri'Hd, a. Oh. Perhaps : Bristly, shaggy, 
rough. 

c 1303 E. E. AUit. P. B. 1694 His browes b re we d as 
breres about* his brude cheke*. e 1340 Gam. 4 Ur. Knt. 
305 Betide his br ew ed broker, blycande grata. 


Breail, var. of Bhisel Obs., brittle. 

BrealIL -yle, obs. forms of Brazil L 

Breolat, variant of Bercelkt, Obs. 

Brease, obs. form of Bhaor sb. 2 . 

Brosaie : see Braxry sb. Sc., a fish. 

Brissomer, braunmar, var. of Bbiart- 

BUMMKB. 

t Brest, sb. [ME., a. ON. brestr burst, crack, 
want, loss, f. bresta « OE. berstan to Burst.] 

1 . Damage, injury, harm, Wrong. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17830 For wel suld ell )m hrest be bett 
Ibid. ii9io pe sun beme gain thora be glee and cums again 
wit-vten brest. Ibid. 4983 (Trio.) What is more herte brest 
ben wnnt of bing bet men loue best, r 1303 R. E. AUit . P. 
B. aag Hit watx a brent brest & a byge wrache. 1384 Brie/ 
Exam. Bi(), Without touche of brat sure and vnuiolable. 

2 . Failure, want. 

a 1300 Career M. 6308 O water had )mi ful mikd West, 
f 1440 Pram p. Parv. 49 Brest, or wantynge, iudigencia. 

Brest, Breatel, obs. ff. Bdeart, Burst, Bhibtijb. 

Bret (brets sb. Also 6 brytte, brlte, bretie, 
6-7 brlt, 7 8 brut, 3- brett. [Derivation and 
etymological form uncertain: written also bert, 
bur/, byrie, Birt q. vj 

1 1 . The name ol a fish, identified in some places 
with the Brill, in others with the Turbot ; « BntT. 


c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 85a In Babeee BA. (1868) 
175 Lynge, brett & frewche turbut. 1333 EoeR Dee. Iv. 
Ind. (Arb.) 997 Hearynges, coddes, haddockss and brettes. 
1370 Levins Mauip 148 A Brit, fish, thefnbms. 1601 J. 
Tmcyeb Dutch Puking in PAenix 1. sdT AU along the 
Coast of England . . are innumerable ehjfal* . . of . . Scate, 
Brett, Gurnet, Turbutt. 1610 FolxincNam Art e/ Survey 
iv. iii. 63 Sturgion, Turbot, Porpuis, Seale, Bret, l'anle. 
sfisx Cores., Bertenneau , a brat, or Turbot, sfiyi Ray 

urv.. 11 t i 1 l! a 


MM B ora s wm d e mer it tue^b, The field is Or, on a 
pala breteseee Sabla. t 0 b Fauia Bine. Oentrie 179 Rather 
Crenelle than Breteasy. 1713 Chambers Cyci. Sapp., Bn 
teste , a term usad to express a lino, .of the same nature with 
what is usually called the creueUecse embattled Une. 
t Brrmll, «. Oh. Also 4 brndfoi, brat- 
Aal, bretfbL Also written divisim, brat fblL 
[app. a phonetic corruption of BrerufullJ Full 
to the brim, brim-full. 

r saoo Trm. C elL Bom. 167 Te lichame of iob ward brat- 
Ail of wunden. ripg E. £. AUit. P. A. 126 Brad Ail my 
Waynes. 138a Lamuu P. PI. A. Prol. 41 Heor Baggesand 
baore Balias weren bratftil 1-crommet. ctpAb Chaucer 
Prol. 687 His wnlot. . Bret lid of pardon oomeii from Rome 
al hoot, a use Med. Receipts in Eel. Ant. L 59 Fill a 
mykell potto oretAill. aSsfi Bulumcar, Bret/ult, top full, 
t Brgftll. Obs. Also berth, [a. ON. breedi 
anger, ire, haste, L brJOr hasty, sudden: see 
Brathr.] Ire, fury, rage. 

s 1300 Career M. 7604 In breth he wold him thoru her. 
Ibid. x8eas Als >of he broth hud bene in broth, ado 
Wvcuv SeL Wh. III. 5 Shrift is levynge of sinne, pat 
turaep pi Week fro me. c 9401 Wvntoun Cm. vn. k 378 
Thai slew, and heryid in thare berth, c 1460 TewueUy Myst. 
197 While I am in this brethe. Let me put bym to dethe. 

T Brethe, v. Obs. Alio 3 breeften ; pa. pple. 
brothlzL [OE. *Mo 6 an in abr/cifan to go to ruin, 
decay, degenerate. Hence Bretbel, Brothel.] 
intr. To go to ruin. Pa. pple. abroBen, bropin : 
degenerate, dissipated, self-ruined. 

(/i seen Byrht. 94s iGr.) Abreofie his angin. rtsn ASi.vric 
Grant. viiL (Z. 1 39 Eala [>u abrofiene folcl] c taog Lay. 5807 
k scutlefi breoden. Ibid. 30415 Bruttes gunnen breomn ! 
balu wew on uolkcn. c lays Ibid. 5196 Ne seh(s]te leofbe 
bro>er» hou brepAkksasg braa8efi]>is France. ctgsaSar- 
ntnn in A'. E. P. (1869) 6 Al |*t pou wan here wip pine a 
brobin eir sal wast it aL 

tBraiheL Oh. [repr. OE. +brUj>el\— OTeut. 
Hraupilo-t, f. *brau/u- (OE. brlap brittle, Leechd. 
1 . a 60) ; f. stem of prec. vb. : cf. Brothel.] A 
worthless fellow, good-for-nothing, wretch. 

f 1440 York Myst. nrvl 179 Say, brothell, I bidde be 
abide, rsuo Promp. Part*. 50 BroM [printed brayelj, 
broUus. 1409 Marg. Partom in Lett. 617 ll. 365 We baue 
Ion of bar but a brethele and wet yt the lea to hart, r 1347 
Bale SeL Wke. (1849) R44 Old superstitious bawds and 
brethelw. 

Bretheles, brethles, obs. ff. Breathless. 
t Bgi thsUwg. Oh. Also brlpeling, brothel- 
ing. [f. Bsjcturl 4 -mg i cL Athkl-ino. 1 « 
BU ETHEL. 

c 1*73 O. E . Mite. 184 pral vnbuxsum, ApeUng briVeling, 
I«ond wloute h^e. cijeo Syr Beals 0067 Beucs wente alse a 
bretheling. c type ArtA.tp AferL 164 Our prinoss .. weyd, 
that her king Nas bot a bretheling; r 13. . in Kuralv. Percy 
Polio 1. 4*6 t'beir young king was but a brotherlinge. 

t teihaWIMl. Oh. rare -L [f. brethe. 
Breath 4 Man.] ? A blower of a wind-instru- 
ment, a trumpeter, etc. 

la 1400 Morto Art A. 4108 Bremly the brethemen bragges 
in troumppes, In cornettcs coralyly, whene knygbties 
assembles. 

Brother, -ern(e, -ir, oba. plurals of Brother. 
Brethered, -hed(e, obs. f. Brotherhood, -bed. 
Brethil, bretil, -noBse, oba. ff. Brittle, -nebs. 
Brethren (bre thren), special pi. of Brother. 
t Bre threndom. Obs. [f. prec. 4 -dom.] next. 

148s In Eng, Gilds (1870) 317 Ye schall geve yn part of 
your godew to k« mantaeynyn of kh hrotheryndon. 
t Bre threnhood. Obs. [f. as piec. 4 -hood.] 
■ Brotherhood; fraternity. 

1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye shal not dysoouer k« 
couosell ofk* Wetherynhod. 

Bre-threaism. The principles and system 
of the Protestant sect calling themselves Brethren 
or Christian Brethren, commonly called Plymouth 
Brethren, whence alio Plymouth Bretkremsm. 


Corr . (1848) 94 What they call Brat in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, and. .in all the cast part of England, is the tur- 
bot of the west country, where the name Bret is aot known. . 


I. .in all the cast 1 
country, where i 


iwww unuirannw. mmmm <Mnnmrrf bWMt, « pnnii* 

ranbun. — Kelley's (W.) Leotnras on the Book or Isaiah. 

Brett. A short term for Britzka, a kind of 
four-wheeled carriage. 

1883 Maa. W hithrv Gayworthys II. 159 Mrs. Topliff drove 
an open English bratt. 



. ofBftAmaB* 
JtettWflldft (bretwpidfi). Jffii*. [OE. : oceur- 
ring once m theCkramcle, where the Parker MS. 
(in, its oldest nut written aooo) has it thus, while 
tterlrtp.'ja^ iM .lift * Sfyitm&Mi i, 
C Sntt rn mmU a, t> and E kytswmeM*, F ^o*- 
tmomaUi mA twice in a chartered King JSthel- 
stdn as kr/ts mto aldo. krptemualda. See below.] 

A title given fc the Old English Chronicle to 
King Egbert, and ( retroapectively )t o seven earlier 
kings ot various Old English statei, said to have 
held' superiority, teat or titular over their con- 
temporaries ; also occasionally assumed by later 
Old English kings: its sense can only be ‘tad 
(pr ruler) of the liritoni’, or 4 of Britain* i c£ the 
Roman title dux Britonmarmm, and the Brtf- 
tmUm dUx of Seda, rector Britannia of JEthel- 
stan. (See Rb$s Celtic Britain. Freeman N, C. I.) 

eta O. E. Ckrm . an. 8*7 (Parker MS.) Ecgbtyht. . wma 
sa eahtefla cyning, at ot Bretwalda wma. fas Charter in 
Cad. Dipl V. sits' Ic AMtan. Ongoi-Saxna cyning and 
Brytamwmlda eallms f(a> Brytcnwalda ealies] 8y*e* iglandmt 

t Latin version tt) Ego /Eftetstaous rax ac rector totitu 
ttfius Britannia* insulae; <o) Ego AEfletaanes Angul-Sax- 
omfea necnon at todne Britannia* rex). live KnoirrLBY 
/HU. I* 1 . M Some of the Anglo-Saxon lunge assumed 
a mill Higher title, that of Bretwalda or Ruler of Britain*. 
sSgg Miucan Lot. Ckr.UkU II. iv. UL 019 Any Bretwalda 
orSuprem* Sovereign. 1879 Stubm Cotut. Mat. I. v». 
ita In* existence or this hegemony, whether or no its 
p os s ess or bore the title of Bretwalda, was not accompanied 
by unity of organisation. 

1 Bata. It is uncertain whether the later Ibnue are genuine 
fuller forme, traditional equivalents, or merely etymologizing 
alterations ot Bretwalda 'ruler of the Bretts 1 id. A£ t u mldm % 
Atw&ald W, Esahsteoldo ‘All-ruler, Almighty*). The element 
bryten. occurs also in several compounds, all poetic, in the 
eenee 4 far-stretching. spacious', as in hySen<yssing, bryten- 
grund. bryten-rice, bryleu+vang ; whence Kemble wished 
to explain brytenwoida as 4 wide ruler'. But in thecharter 
of jEtheletAn, the equivalence of 4 Bryfenwalda ealles ftyses 
iglandes ' to 4 rector totlus huius Britanniae insulae' shows 
ita identity with Britannia, Kemble's conjectured deri- 
vation of Sty ten • from br/atan 4 to break* is etymologically 
impossible ; and there can be little doubt that, even in the 
poetic compounds, the word is simply a poetic use of 
Bryten, Breoten Britannia, or of Brtoione {\~brituHs) Brit- 
tones, Britons These compounds may actually have been 
formed on the model of bryten-walda, or, if earlier, may 
have had reference to the /ar-reacking extent of Britain, 
as compared with any single state in it ; or finally, the 
word breotone Britons, may have been taken poetically for 
'men*, 'people', or 'nations', as apparently in Satan 
L 887 burg and breotone cities and peoples or nations It is 
not impossible that Brrtwtsldm was suggested by a British 
title, such as * Britkon-wletic, * Brython+aUdigu Brittooum 
dux.] 

Bretylle, oba. form of Brittle. 

Breu-, see Bbbv-, Brew-. 

Br®w# (brfv), sh. Also 6 breeuv#, 7 brieve. 
[A variant of href, brofe , Brief j b, in same senses.] 
1 . A letter of authority ; a royal mandate : see 
Brief sb. 1. 

n ijee Cursor b f. 19606 O prince o preisies. .purcbest he 
bar breue For to seke. .cristen men. tboo Gowrtds Canspir. 
Select. Harl. Afire. (1793) 197 In those parts where my lord 
wan, they would give aundrie folks breeuvea. sSe6 Donne 
Serins. 687 The Jews had license to beg, they had a Breve. 
a 1856 Hales Gold. Rem. (16881 x8s Our legal business in 
the world must be done in certain forms of breves and writs 
1S73 Dixon Two Queen* 1 . 11. IL 15 He was tempted to re- 
voke his breves. 

b. spec. A pope’s letter ; ~ Brief sb. a. 

1538 Starkey England Intrud. (1871) 37 Yf you folow the 
breves of the pope to you directid. sore Polls* Metier. 


rves of the pope to you directid . _ 

Ck. Eng. (1843) 38 Performed by. .Pope Paul Y. in a very 
smart breve, dated 161a. 1700 Tyssbll Hist. Eng. II. 790 
The Pope . . committed the Execution of hie Breve to the 
Abbot. t8a$ Li hoard Hitt. Eng. VI. aoa The breve of dis- 
pensatioo produced by the queen, .was an evident forgery. 
1863 Gardiner Hitt. Eng. X. il 79 The pope, .bad sent two 
braves to Garnet. 

o. A summary, a short code of instructions, etc. 

tgaj Let. In Burnet Hist. Rtf. 11 . 105 The more the said 
Breve comcth to light. i6gs Cleveland Poem* 43 The 
Painters Brieve for Venus face ; Item an Eye from Jane, a 
lip from Grace. 

2 . Music. A note of the value of two semibreves, 
now written white and either oblong or (more 
usually) oval, with one or two strokes on each side; 
ryuely used in modem music. 

1480 [see Brief sb. 8). 1480 Will tf Bristow* (Somerset 
Ho.) An lmnar [Hybuier] closed w* brevy* and ranges 1694 
> Skill Mu* 1. vii. U The Names of Notea in tfS 


Playfobd.: 


Proportion of Tuna are Ehttil, as a Large, 

Semibreve, etc 17 aft A. Bedford Temple Mesa. xL meet 
When Mustek was first inveoied, there were bat Two Notes, 
vie. a Long, and a Breve t|Sa Earner Hist. Mss*. II. sag 
The black aquare note, called a Breve, the Arst and almost 
only aotauaedbi Canto Feme MuucoTTJVsaCrm 
UL *6 The Breve ie a square white Mete atflg Ln. Lvnosi 
Ming Amman L ay. 

fli Gram. A abort syllable. Oks. 
t$tf Hall Ckrm. Rick 111 . an. 3 (R.) Thh poetical 
ecnoolemayater, corector of breoee and longee. lyp Cham* 
ease Cyd cv- A bre ve is one time, and a bog two. 

4 u Print. The mark " placed owr a vowel to 
signify that it is short 

‘6. [Fr. M A name sometimes given (from, 
their abort tails) to the A*t-thnuhe* , , 


•WfcSffoieHA' Ob. Formal 3-4 breven, 4-6 
breve, j brief*, 6 bryrv, 6 St. breftft brew. 
[ME. iMrww, app. a. ON. brtfdio wrife'(c«te*p. 
to OHO: trifin, OHG., MHG. brieftm\ ad. 
med.L. brtvidrr to draw up or send dispatcher f. 
Juror a nolt dispatch: see Bbxsp. App. the 
Lmin wepd wgs never adopted in OK, but early 
ME. Srtvm mar possibly have been directly item, 
it. father than front the ON.] 

L Insssr. (and absai.). To set down in writing 1 
to iuditt, compose, write (a matter). 
muik Si. Marker. 16 tn tenets snt m ismbres bojkm 
i b re u Sg rtpr fins g Cr. KM. mu As Mr Is bsmad hike 
ban bake of roeiaunoa. etgm Hettr. Treg 3736 Pus be 
brteyt In hie boka of pe breme kyngmu 1490 H Aisum 
CarmLxxxi.Ui, As chronydce doth f ~ 


Poems* {i\ 


1884)103 Allace! lean hot ballattb wm£ tstgkm 
1 Crf. r tsemt PvoL 319 Mow pas thy wayis, thou 


yoges. im Hmi 
V riefe. mm Din 
baliattk M€ a 


Dunbar 


b* To enter in books of account ; to 4 post \ 
make up (accounts'. 

a 1*77 io Homek. Ord, (tyoo) so Leveryvs of man aarvantes, 
iotkuled Caidatura besides all wages Veved, c 144s Bk. 
Cmrtaaye in Buboes Book («868» ssil'be ckrke of oocunt 
ehaUa aHa pyng breue. 14 M Maikl Paston Lett. MiHI. 
314 The mane . . woil not take upon hym to breve dayly. 

Or To breve far: to render on account for. 

1476 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Mi*c. 1178a) 74 That tho 
Marshall, .send such one with his rod as ho will answer for 
on the morrow and also that ho wUl breve for. 

2 . To recount, relate, state, tell. 
c ijas E. E. A Hit. P. A. 754 Breue me bryst, quat*kyn of 
priysBerez pe perle. c 1340 Gow. 4 Cr. Knt . 1488 if hit be 
sot be Rat ye breue, be blame b myn a wen. n tarn Alex- 
ander (Stevenson) 78 Breve us thi name. 14474 Smillino- 
fobd Lett , 11871) 55 Y wolde have oomyaed w* ham to have 
breved the mater. 

9 . To note, point out. 

ctxmGatw. 4 Cr. Knt. 1436 pe best pat per breued watt 
wythpe Mod houndes. 

Brovol j, com par. brevolokor,oba. f. Briefly. 
tBMYfMt, brimaint Ohs. Also 
brief-, breavement. [f. Brevr cr. 4 -mekt, or 
perh. directly ad. med.L. *brepidmentum, C brew - 
are.] The action of inditing or entering in books ; 
enter, an entry. 

^1473 in HouaeK Ord. Edwd. TV. (1700) 39 AH other 
offyeen that must be at the brevemeat, have their break- 
faste together in the Compting-hous&after the braave- 
inentes be made iggp Ibtd. *98*031 The Oerke of the 
Greendoth shall . . cast up all tha particular Braifments of 
the House after they shall be comptroUed. 1667 E. Chamber- 
la yn* Si. Gt. Britain 1. it. xiL (1743) 101 All Mile of Comp- 
tiolnnt, parcels, and brievements are allotted and allowed 
by the Clerks-ooflipt rollers. 

tBrrrar. Obs. if. Brevr f. + -M 1 .] One 
who makes entries in books ; a book-keeper. 

c 147a in Ord. R. Housek. 71 Noe yoman..to bare or make 
oute ot this office any bread* but by knowledge of the bre- 
vour. 

Brmt (bre-vdt), sb. Also 4-5 breuette, 8 
brevitt. [a. F. brevet a note, dim. of bref letter, 
etc. : see Brikf .1 

fL An official or authoritative message in writ- 
ing ; asp. a Papal Indulgence. Obs. 

sjlla Lakol. P. Pi. A. Pro" 71 He bonchedc hem with hie 
Bread and blered heore eiteo. 1*77 /bid. B. v. 649, I 
wil go focchs my box with my hreuettes. 1430 Ltdo. 
Ckrm s. Troy il xif. This worthy Kyhg. . Hath Me brenettea 
and hie letters sent For his lordes to hoide a parltmani. 
1603 Holland PlntarcRs Afor. 469 He gave unto them . . 
two brevets or letters (o carrie unto theEphorL s %vtProc. 
Pariiasment No. 109.9639 In gaged to sigaifle that Bui v ‘ 
" -- ommumttOioo before the Kir 


*791 Bailey, Brevet, a Brief! a Pope's Bull Obf word. 
* *7M Cast* in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 107 Council Brevitts, 
though of no authority in point of Evidence, yet for In- 
formation are often useful. (Not in Johnson 1733.) 

8. As official document granting certain privi- 
leges Bom a sovereign or government; spec, in 
the Army, a document conferring nominal rank 
00 an officer, but giving no right to extra pay. 

1689 Burnst Tract* I. as Had a brevet to be a Marischal 
of France, tyas Lotsd.CoM. No . m ja/s The Duke of Chartres 
. .holds this Employment by a Brevet only. tSit Welling- 
ton Lei. in Gurw. Disp. VlL 377 Six Majors . . to be pro- 
moted by brevet to the rank of Lieutenant ColoneL 1844 
RegnL 4 Ord. Army 3 When Regiments or Detachments 
are united, .in Camp, .the Eldest Officer, whether by brevet 
or otherwise, is to command tha whole, 
b. irons/, and fig. 

«8re Bdin. Rev. XXXI. are Any blockhead who could 
produce a sonnet . . obtained a brevet of poet. i86t Sat, Ret \ 
a) Nov. 533 The Church . . offers an easy entrance to the 
stolid . . a brevet of gentility to those who feel their need 

9 * attrik. or quasi-*#.* ** >* brevet officer, rank. 

1781 A Hamilton in Sparks Carr. Ajmer. Rev. < 1853) II L 
300, Ilmva head tha term Brevet, .as sijntifyiQg»ln general, 
all officers not attached to any established corps. K7«0 
UotomAmtar. Geeg. 1 . 343 All the oammieeiouddiind bteree 
officers or the army and navy. iM Penny Cycl. V. 404& 
few rank does not exist in the royal navy. iM Regmf. 
4 Ord. Armey 7*7 Captains having Uia prerec rank of Imld 
Officers, .do duty as field OflcRreln Camp and Garrison. 

b. tronsf. idd fig. 

dbao Stott J Oe n w m a L x. 357 Ona of those accredited ghost 
folea which aitein.a sort of brevet rank as tnsa. slgd 
Ttrsciupuy Ckrodm. Bka. Ukyam Tha 1*0 old ladiee hare 


BgffiVft (bir vdt J, p. Ta. L and pple. hvovutod. 
[f prec. : cf. F. brevtfar.) irons. Jo yafes to a 
certain mak by bmeei ; ok ofig, , 
akmFrmaeds Mag. XX. arq W e mea. iw the ceurtofyhuire, 
werebut juat hsevetted ta the rank of ladiee. atyylbuaoa* 
Boat* t Err. iv. 18 Ha ia colooal now; hoc bean breveted a 
brigadier-general 

imitej (bre'v&tei). {see -OT.] BrstcI rank. 
1848 In WoBcmaai and eubee q ae o t Dfeta 
tSrtTWfcgg. Obs. MS*-* [f. Bwm sb. I 

+ One who carries brevets. 

044a fyemtg. Ports, go Breuatowre, bretdgeruhst. 
Irtn* (brrvi-), comb, form of L. brevis 
'short ’, used as the first element of many modem 
scientific words: as li w l p i fl (tee*viped), a. 
[L. pes, ped- foot], having short feet (or legs) ; sb. 
Orniik. a short* legged bird, lrtvipas, d. 
Omitk. [L. penna feather], a short- winged bird, 
irf riptiut i (-pm/t), a. short-winged. Rtw* 
vlroetrate (-rystr/t), a. [L. rostrum beak], hav- 
ing a short bill or bask. 

1880 Libr. Uni m. Kmeml HI. 40 Brevipennes, or Bvavi- 
pemiatee, a term for aueh birds as the ostrich, caaeowary . . 
and others having very short wings, stye Dana Crust, t. 
134 Carapax broad, .hrevkaetvale. 
t Brrfisl. Obs. [ad. med.L. brevidle in same 
sense, f. brevis short.] - Brbviart a. 

[1314 Tint. Garmi (Du Cange) Legavit Hoduyno capef- 
la nome ilue Breviale quod habebat] 047 H alliw., Brevtall \ 

BrsrtSkrilt (brTvUrist). I Obs. [f. BmvTABY 
4- -iutJ One who writes a breviary or abstract 

Mai Br. Mountaou Diatribes aos Wee poors simple 
Breuiarisu know so much, fore Prance Addst. Narr.Pof. 
Plot *5 All Compendium* are subject to mktakes, and surely 
our BreviarieK b not free from One. 

Brtyiffixy (brfviiri). Also 6-7 breuiarto, 7 
broauaiye, breaviazy, brovlari. [ad. L. hre- 
vi&rium 'summary, abridgement V from neuter of 
brevidrius adj. 1 abridged , t brtvi-s short.] 


X A brief sutement. 


tnr, epitome. '* Obs. 


1849 Boqrdk Brett. Htaitk Pref.gb. Namynge this broke 
aocordyng to the matter, which is, the Breuiary of health. 
PiVnu P/utarck 4 9t Lucnf* * 


tCat he would write Die 

Verse or Prose, rftt N. R. tr. 

- .1 


.|ayed a great wager. . 
of the Mareeen Wan in 
amded * Hiat . RUa . 11. 139 


marg.net* , A breavmry of tha Quaene of Scots discourse. 
1867 E. Cnambrrlatnr St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. x. (17431 as4 The 
Navy Office, Exdn Office, etc. etc, are of lesetr Note than 
can be particularised in this Breviary. vjaB Nxwton 
CJksvmai. Amended Introd. a Hippkek the Klean. .puhUehed 
a breviary or list of the Olympic Victors. 1801 w. Play, 
fai* C title ) Statistical Breviary, showing the Reaouroes of 
every State in Europe 

i b. tram/, and fig. ; cf. epitome. 
sire Br. Amdbkwe* Serm . II. 943 This Bttle word h a 
breviary of all that good is. sla8 Fkltham Resetvu 1. xH. 
Wks. (1677) 67 In all which ha ie but tha great worlds 
“ — ~ 1849 J«- Taylon Gt. Esemp. xv. | ay Christs 

was the breviary of SD the wisdom of the best 

2 . In the Roman Catholic Church, the book con- 
taining the ‘ Divine Office ' for each day, which 
those who are in orders are bound to recite. 

The Office consists of psalms, ooNocte and 1 lection*' or 
readings from the Scripture and the Uvee of tho Saints. 
Those who are only in * Minor Orders Le. below the grade 
of cub-deacon, are not required to aay Office. 

s8si Bible Prtf. 9 What alterations bane they made, .of 
their Seruice bookes, Port e ases, and Breularlee. 1799 D'U- 
■arm Carr. Lit. (1848) I. 17 The psalms of a breviary or 
the prayers of a missal. 163a tr. SismondP* Hal Rtf. 
vHi.tr8 He recited hie breviary, [sfed J. H. Nkwman Trmfs 
/or Timet No. 73 The word Brevianum Unit occur* in. .the 
eleventh century, and is used to denote * c om pen dium or 


systematic ar r angement of the devotional offices of the 
Church .1 1848 Macaulay Hiat. Eng. II. 904 While brevi< 


1 were printed at Oxford under a royal 
In gaol ; Howe waa in exile. 


*ch.l 

ana 1 

licence. . Baxter was 1 

b . fig . 

s8a6 C. Butler Cretin* xi, It was the breviary of all French 
aspirant* to political distinction. 1877 Shield* Final PktUt. 
46 Montaigne of Bordeaux . . whose uprightly ‘Kemps', 
more Pagan than Christian, have been styled the breviary 
of fiee-ijunkei*. 1878 Mosley Diderot II. 113 Sha habitu- 
ally called tha Spirit uf Laws the breviary of Ring*. 
i Brtviitiv a. Obs. [ad. 1 . brevidt^u*, pa. 
pple. of brevidre to shorten, f. brevis short. Cf. 
AbvbxviatkJ Abbreviated, shortened ; short. 

tgen Hawks Cotev. Swearer* 38 For a breuyat pleasure of 
worldly vanyte. tfsg Barclay Eglage* iv. (1370) G vj/s By 
beastly surfeit the ufo is breriata, sage J. Mychbll {title) 
A breuiat Cronicle conuynynge all the King** from Brute 
tothisdayc. dbtfShepkerd'* KoL vili, By sbth In the tfaae 
of this breviate Ufo we gather not goads far the Ufo eternal. 
Bmliti (bn"vi/t), sb. [f. prec adj| uaed 
subat, like the L. neuter imndtum.} 

L A short account, brief statement ; a summary, 
abridgement, compendium. 

igk J. Bull Hodden'* Anna. Oaar. task A Breviate of all 
Luthers doctrine. aSs* Fuller Pisgok 43s Whs* wo rend 


In Saint Luke was ooely the breviate. eum.aiMi abridge, 
mtnt of hi* Sermon, tpip Hbasnu £Wf. sol>ec.'(i886)Tl. 
334 Begs H. to aead m am hravfotaa of bis materiek. 188a 
(fdffo) Bvovmtee; .or. Short T 
*94$ Reader No> 143 pi/i A 


of the 



iteTivoN Dreamt 4 P 3 C*. xL tog God made him (man) 
. .a oreviate of the nature of all thing* dlviaa and humane, 

o. Coktb., as breviate-maher. 

idvi Corott., Extrayeur do peaces, a reporter, or Abridger, 
of Cams; a breiiiate-mahor. 
fSL A briei missive or dispatch ; a note. Oh. 
ties Wasnss Alb. Eng, xu. Im. (i6m) 5x9 Hit Tablet 
■cut aha, and there with this breoiat by a Page, sflffl Boa* 
lokab, Breviate, a brief note, little or short writing, ml 
Riciiasmon Clarissa (tSii) VIII. xxii. 98, 1 send, .for par- 
ticulars of the fatal breviate thou aentest him this night*. . 
1 8 . A lawyer's brief. Oh, 

1994 Zepkeria xx. in Arb. Corner V. 75 How often hath 
my pen (mine hearts Solicitor !) Instructed thee in Breviat 
of my case 1 1 1664 Butlkb find, 11. il 619 As welUfea’d 
lawyer on his Breviate. a tnt Noktm Lives 11896) 1 . 19s 
He could over night . .admit ms clients . . and . . was then 
prepared, next day, to peruse his breviate. 

4 . ! The daily portion to be read in the breviary. 
t8ig Hooo Quandt Woke 164 Wearied with the eternal 
strain Of formal breviers, cold and vain, 
t SniMi) v. Oh. [f. as prec, (or aphetie 
form of Abbkiviatc).] 

1 . irons. To abbreviate, shorten. 

igai Sxblton Magnyf. a 366 By myschefe to brevyate and 
shorten hie dayes. 1970 Levins Manip. 40 Breuiate, ab- 
brtuimr r. 1637 Heywood Dialog. 883 wee’l breviat your 
long motions Within a few short tonnes. 

2 . To abridge; spec, to abstract for counsel's 
* instruction, to brief. 

■68a Manley Solicitor xoe To breviate his Clysnts cause 
fit tolnstruct counsel. . ««79 Hoaass Dial. Com. Larutd 840) 
57 The office of this Chancellor was. .to breviate the matter 
of the petitions, for the easing of the Emperor. 

Hence Bro-vlated ppl. a., Bre *vi sting vbl. sb. 

c 1390 Marlowe Faust, in. 10 The breviated names of holy 
saints, 1893 Ford Low's Sacr. 11. 11.(1839) 8a For the bre- 
viating the prolixity of some superfluous transmigration. 

t Bre "V lately, adv. Oh. [f. Breviatb a. + 
-li 54 .] Shortly, briefly; compendiously. 

igsu Hawks Comv. Swearers 6, I . . Purpose to compyle 
here full breuyatly A lytell treatyse. a ido Rolland Crt. 
Venus 1. 771 Thay can not gif sentence] Sa breuiatlie. 

Brevlatio, var. of Briviatio. 
t Brevi&'tion. Oh. fad. L. brevidtidn-em , f. 
brevidrs to shorten ; or apnetic f. Abbreviation.] 

1 . The process of shortening ; summarizing. 

1909 Hawes Past. Pleat. 30 He must nombre ai die hole 

cyrcumstaunce Of thys mater wyth brevyacion. 

2. An abbreviation or abridgement. 

lgflo Holly band Treat. Fr. Tostg, Symbols, .the shorte 
summe or breuiatlon of the creede. xto Colvil Whigs 
Snpptic. (173U 94 Breviations stenographic, 
t B r e ' T i ator. Oh. [a. L. brevidtor, agent-noun 
f. brevidn to shorten.] One who makes summa- 
ries or abstracts ; also « Abb reviator 9. 

xgsA Langley Pol. Very. De Invent, vm. 1 L 145 a, Pius 
the ll did create Breuiators and set them in an Order. 1679 
PaAMCK Addit. Narr. Pob. Plat no Rut our Breviator, when 
he nleaseth, can over-look, etc. 1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. 
At Rome, those are atill called breviaton, or abbreviatoru, 
who dictate and draw up the pope’s briefs. 

t Bre*riature. Oh. [ad. med. L. brevidtUra 
abridgement, f. brevidn to shorten : see -uric.] 
An abbreviation. 

* 5®3 J- HioiNStr. Junius' Nomenclator, Nairn. .Abbrevia- 
tures. Notes: abbreviations, breuiatures. 173s Bailey II, 
Rrevtmiun. an abbreviation, etc. 1897 Wright, Brevia- 
ture, a note of abbreviation. 

Brevier (brA-I>'j). Typogr. [a. OF. or AF. 
m brevier :-*L. brevidn mm Bkkviary ; app. because 
this type was used in printing breviaries. Cf. 
Canon, Pica, Primer, of similar origin.] 

Mr. T. B. Reed [/list. Lett. Foundries 391 says this con- 
jecture is not borne out by an examination of the Breviaries, 
most of which are printed in a considerably larger sice: 
but that the German Brevier, corresponding to our Small 
Pica, is of more frequent occurrence in these works. He 
suggests that the name Brevier, like the French and German 
equivalent 1 Petit ', may mean that this, being the smallest 
body, was used for setting the most matter into a brief 
itpacc. But this hardly explains the word brewer.] 

The name of the type in size between Bourgeois 
and Minion, as in the words 

Brevier Type. 

1908 Ord. Stationers' Co. in Hut. Lett. Foundries (1887) 
199 Those in brevier and long primer letters at a penny for 
one sheet and a half. 1708 Phillip*, Brevier or Breveer, a 
small sort of Printing- Letter. 1709 Lend, Gan. No. 46x7/4 
Printed upon Extraordinary Paper, and with a New Brevier 
Letter, lyei Bailey, Brevier , a small sort of Printing- 
Letter, one degree smaller than Long Primer. xSee Mar. 
Kuck worth Mot. Tates ( 1816) I. xlv. 113 A printer's devil 
. . may be a capital judge of pica and brevier. 

II BrtTigitr. Oh. exc. Hist. JTmed.L. : f. 
brevis ; breve , Brief + -ger -carrying.] One who 
carries briefs ; a begging friar. 

1899 York Fabric Emu (Surtees) 167 note. Another letter 
of instructions for a breviger. 1899 Sat. Rev. VIII. 4s8/x 
Chaucer must have had a Yorkshire breviger in his mind, 
when he described, in his Sompnoure's Tale, the alma- 
gatherer In Holdemeas. 

BrffViloqMMft (brM Mkw&is). ran. [ad. L. 
bnviloquentta, f. brevi-s abort + loquentia speak* 
ing .1 jnvitj of speech ; laconism. 

sip Glossogr., Brevileguence . . s brief or short 

foWMvJgsaking. 1678 Phillips, Brevitofuoneo (Let. , a 
short dhooune, a speaking in brief. iyai in Bailky. [Not 


H.) < sMg J, Musphv Comm. Gem. xli, 13 A tpvdL 

a. [ad. 

An, f. brevi-s short t fattens speak- 
. ven to concise speaking, laconic. 

1 Mrmvale in Fortn. Rev . II. tiB They seem to 
* the breviloquent era of Sir Rowland Hitt. 

““ maniL Law. [L. ; - with short hand.] 
Summarily ; without legal process. 

xio 8 la Jamieson. < 8 g| Act 344 WilL IV, alvL V 90 
Such Magistrate. .may., issue his warrant for removing the 

Bmipsd, -pan, -roatrato, etc. : see Brxvt-. 

t BffffTit, v. Oh. eg died. [perh. f. Brevit/A, 
with the sente of 4 take by brevet ’ or 4 warrant ’.] 

intr. To forage ; to 4 beat about ' for game ; see 
also dial, quota. Hence Bre'viting vbl. sb. 

Moo Holland Lfvyxxu. xl. 437 Victuals, which from day 
to day he brevited for [ex rapto j, to serve h» present n oe d e. 
Ibid. xxix. xxxii. 734 Masanissa . . lived for some days by 
the breviting and robberie of the other two horsemen. 1804 
Drayton Owl, Breviting by night, Under pretence that she 
was ill of sight 184s Akxrman Wiltsh . Gloss. <E.D. S. 
1879) Brevet esbout, to beat about, as a dog for gams. 1879 
Mum Jackson Skropsh. CL, Brevit, to search, pry, examine 
inquisitively 1 WhoYbin brevithT i’ my drawer?' 1881 
Evans Leicester. Gl. iE. D.S.) Brevet, to rummage, ran- 
sack, search . . Cats are said to brevet after mice, dogs after 
rats or rabbits, etc. 

Brevitt, obs. form of Brevet. 

B r e vity (brrvlti). Also 6 breuite, brevyte, 
6-7 breuitie, 7 breuity, brevitie. [prob. a. AF. 
brevets (F. briiveti ) brevit dt ■ em 1 shortness', C 
brevi-s short : assimilated to the Latin spelling.] 

1 . Shortness, esp. as applied to time. 

S94B-9 Act 34 4-33 Hen. VII/, xxvii. • 09 Many sutes. . 
cannot be tried.. for breuitie of time. soeS Fxltham Re- 
solves i. xxxii. Wks. (1677) 55 Miserable brevity I more 
miserable uncertainty of fife I 1893 Robertson Seen t. xiv. 
177 The deep thought of the brevity of time. 

2 . The being short in speech or writing; con- 
traction into few words, conciseness, terseness. 

1909 Barclay Skip 0/ Footes (1570) 18 If that it were not 
for cause of breuitie, I could shewe, etc. 1974 Whitgipt 
Del. Aunsw. 11. Wks. 1831 I. 937, I omit them for brevity* 
sake. 160a Shake. Ham. il m. 90 Since Breuitie is the 
Soule of Wit. .1 will be breefe. 1806 Holland Sneton. To 
Kdr., Brevitie is many times the mother of Obscuritie. 1863 
Butler Hud. 1. 1. 669 Brevity is very good. When w'are, 
or are not understood. 173a De For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit . 
( 1 760) 1 1 . 987 On the Churn . . stands Cirencester ior Cicester, 
for Brevity . i8xt Svo. Smith Whs. (1867) I. 908 Brevity is 
in writing what charity is to all other virtues. 

8. Shortness in other relations, rare and forced. 

1997 Shake 9 Hen. IV, n. ii. 135, 1 will imitate the 
honourable Romaines in breuitie. Voin. Sure he meanes 
breuity in breath : short-winded. 1863 Riddles iRoutledge) 
Why is wit like a Chinese lady's foot f Because brevity is 
the sole of it. 

t Brevy, v. Oh. rare. In 6 breuy. [f. L. 
brevi-are to abridge : see Breve.] 

tram . To write down concisely. Cf. Bkkvk v. 

130a Arnold Ckron. (18x1) 140 Titoleuoo . . hath breuied 
all y* annuell storys of Rome. 

Brevy te, obs. form of Brevity. 

Brew (br/?b v. Pa. t. and pple. brewed 
(br£d). Forms : 1 brdowan, 2-3 breowe(n, 

3- 5 brewen, 4-7 bre we, 4- brew, (also 4-5 
breu, 4-6 bra, 4-7 brue, 5 brow-yn, -ne, br(u)w- 
yn, 6 breawe). Pa. t. 1 brdaw, 3 breu), 4 
breuh, breu, brew ; pi. 1 bruwon, 3 browe(n ; 
also 3-7 brued, 4 breud, 4- brewed, 6 - brew'd. 
Pa. pple. 1 (se)browen, 3-4 (i-)browen, 4-g 
browe, 3 bruen, brew(e, 5-6 browue,.SV. browin, 
brooln, broune ; also 4- brewed, (4 ibrowt, 

4- 7 brued, 4-5 breud(e, 5 brewid, 7 bru’d). 
[Common Teut. : OE. briow-an {hr law, bruwon ; 
Xge)brvwcn) str. vb. — OS. Hriuwan (MLG. btn- 
wen, MDu. bruwen , brouwbn, Du. brouwen , wk.), 
OHG. briuwan (MHG. briuwen, brdwen , mod. 
Ger. brauen) str., ON. brugga (Sw. brygga , Da. 
brygtp) wk.; pointing to an OTeut. verb-root 
*br& (pre-Gcr. bhrtu-) ; cf. OHG. brd-h&s 4 brew- 
house'. Outside Teutonic, the same root is peril, 
to be recognized in L. defrutum new wine boiled 
down, and Thracian Bpvro* ( - tyurosO beer. Cf. 
Broth, and other derivatives, which show that the 
rootbri had originally also in Teutonic a wider sense 
than ( brew', apparently that of 4 make a decoction, 
infuse*. The strong pa. t. is found in ME. til! the 
lath c., and the str. pa. pple. to the 16th (the latter 
still in Sc.) ; but weak forms occur in the 13th.] 

1 . tram. Properly: To make (ale, beer, and 
the like) by inlusion, boiling, and fermentation. 

*893 K. Alfred Ores. 1. L 1 90 And ne bS6 Saernsenigealo 
xebrowen mid Estum. e sjsf Poem tern}. Mdw. II, xxix, 
Gude ale ft strong Wet ibrowen of the best f. <1440 Promp. 
Pare. 34/2 Browne alt, or other drynkt. feutdoxor. 193a 
Stewart Cron. Soot. II. Argt, How Riflg Duncane send 
the Wyne and Aill browin with muldl Wort to King Sueno* 
*§f& Levins Manip. 913 To Breawe, ooguere potum. xget 
Share. 7 W Gent, iil l 304 She brewes good Ale. <768 
Blackstonr Comm. 1. seo Malt liquors brewed for tale, 
which are excised at the brewery. 1813 Hoco Qneen's 
Wake 89 We drank im the homn that never grew, The 


Cemm, tee Ale the monks tb 


187a Yeats Tockn. Hid, 
tehee brewed^ 


b. fig. with conscious reference tb the literal 


IS97 R. Glouc. 96 A lujmr beuerage to here bihofts M 
- - - - , ther t 


r ilpi Ceerde L. 4383 A sorye lwvei 

t s«e8 Shaks. Tr,% Cr. 1 v. Iv. 7 If I could tern- 

, rithmy affection. Or brew it to a weake and colder 

pallet. x8ax Clxvelano Elegy Abp. Cemterb. s He brewa 
his Team that studies to lament, 887s Mosley Crit. Mite. 
(1888) HI. sB8 Why are sm to describe the draught which 
Rousseau and the others had brewed., as asaddenlag poison 
to the French! 

o. To convert (tmrley, malt, or other substance) 
into a fermented liquor. 

xjffie Lawql. P. PI. A. v. 233 , 1 Bouhte hire Barly beo 
breuh hit to suite. 19m Bury Witts (1830) 218 To fynde 
yearelie a busshell and halffe of malte to be browne. 1711 
Load. 4 Countr. Brew. 1. (1749) 70 The Cham and Profit 
of brewing Six Bushels of Malt for a Private Family. 1780 
Burns, 0 Wiltie brew’d a peck o' maut, 
d. absot. (often in proverbial expressions : c C 
Bakr v. 6.) 

a xaoo Carter M. 0848 Sufik ab bai brued now ha bai 
dronken. 1491 PoL Poems (2839) II. 330 Let hem dryukaa 
they hanne brewe. <943-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, viii, Such 
persons as brew for theyr owne prouision, and not to sale. 


1598 Shawl Merry W, 1. iv. 101 , 1 wash, ring, brew, bake, 
scowre, dresse meat anddrinke. 181a PaeguiCs Night-La * 

1x8771 k Vou must drinks As you have bni'd; bee it 1 

a Prvc, Par Hamm t No. xiB. 9169 The Ad- 
at as they brewed so they should bake. iM 
tr. Dav. Pi. cix. 17 As he brewed, so let him 


or strong, sflas Prvc. Parliament No. xiS. 9169 The Ad- 
mirall. .said, that as they brewed so they should bake. <878 

Spurgeon Trt — A 1 J — •-* 

drink. 

1 2 . To mix (liquors), mix with water, dilute. Oh. 
im Whitthtton Vulg. (1397) X3 1 
[dilutuml <387 Harrison Engine* 


1900 Whitthtton Vulg . (1397) 25 b, This wyne is brued 
[ditutuml <987 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 149 Thi 
they would neither drinke nor fie serued of. .such [winej s 


was ante wales mingled or brued by the vintener. 1379 
Tomson Calvin Serrn. Tim. 310/9 They brua, they mingle, 
and confound the doctrine of the gospel with their owne 
d reames. s8ao Vknner Via Recta vi. xox Water and fine 
Sugar onely brewed together. 184s French Distill, v. 1x651) 
lax You may drop . . Oil . . into the Wine, and brew them 
well together. 

t b. To pour ( - L. inftmdere ). Oh. 

<981 Marbuck Bit. of Notes 1x64 They . . brew their new 
wine into nem vessells. 1994 Plat Jewell-ko. 111. 99 Brew 
them a pretie while out of one pot into another. 

3 . transf. 4 To-, make by mixing several ingredi- 
ents' (J.), as whisky punch ; or by infusion, as lea. 

a x6o6 Bacon ( J. 1 We have drinks also brewed with several 
herbs and roots, and spices. x8aX Pro. Jonathan I. 417 
Have a caret You are brewing that for us, now. x96s 
Ramsay Remise, ii. (ed. 18) vj A famous hand at brewing a 
good glass of whisky. 1865 Atkmarrtm No. 1079. 4 3 9l K 
Brewing a cup of coffee. 1868 Holme Lee B. GotUrev xxui. 
1*4 The kettle was boiled, the tea brewed. 1879 B. Taylor 
Faust I. vi. xox Canst thou, .alone not brew the potion I 

4 . To concoct, contrive, prepare, bring about, 
cause: spec. a. evil, mischief, trouble, woe; in early 
use esp. with bale, boot, bitterness, bargain, etc. 

c iim Hymn Virg. 30 in Trin. Horn. 936 Care of drede 
bat Eue bitterliche us breu). ibid. 957 Bale to breowe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4137 Baret rede i nognt yee bru, 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 361 pv bittemesse bat b° w bast 
browe brouke it bi-*tluen. rx 440 York Myst . xxix. 939 
pis brethell has brewed moche bale, a xg6o Rolland Crt, 
Venus iv. 448 Vnder the conditioun . . that he brew na mair 
baill. 1578 T. Pboctkr Gallery Issvent. in Heliconia 1. 105 
U lisses wife, whose chastnesse brued her fame. s8so Southey 
K chant a xi. vi, All deadly plagues and pestilence to brew, 
b. designs, projects, productions of the intellect. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 3575 He brew this cursednesse 
and al this syi ” - " 

Brewed the ch 
a His heart was brewing 1 
matter. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. il (1599) 66 It was be- 
leeued his death was brued in a cup of poyson. 1649 Fuller 
Just Mast's Fun. 9 They do not ponder things in their 
heart, but onely brew them in their heads. 1803 *C. 
Caustic’ Terr. Tractor. 1. 34 note, I could not rest quietly 
till I had brewed a sublime treatise. 


o. natural phenomena, as rain, wind, a storm. 

1539 Pai-sgr. 594 Foule weather as whan it rayneth 
snoweth or broweth, or any otherwyse atornieth. 1993 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 156 That Sun-shine brew'd a 
shown for him, 1697 Drydem Yirg. Georg. 1. 578 The 
Moon . . bodes a Tempest on the Main, And brews for Fielda 
impetuous Floods or Rain. <789 Fai conks Demag. 189 
Foundering in the storm himself had brew'd. 

5 . intr . To be in preparation ; to be in process 
of mixing, concocting, production, etc. ; cf. prec. 
senses. (The modem to be brewing t partly derived 
from an earlier So be a-b rewing, is not altogether 
intrana. in origin : cf. the house is ( a ) building.) 

a ijoo Cursor M. 1x8 Bituix be aid law and b* new How 
criat birth bigan to brew, c 1480 TeatmeUy Most. 3x4 Your 
bailie now brewys. <999 Mirr. Mag., Worcester Hi, 
Doubtea that dayly brue. <810 Shaks. Temp, il ii. ip 
Another Storms Brewing, ftp Load. Gat. No. xtwju 
Some hundred Barrels of Beer brewing for the use of the 
Troops. 188a N. O. Bothtan's Lutrim in. eoe Thou llttlm 
thinkest What work's a brewing. 174s Richardson Pamsla 
(1894) 1. 8s Satisfied there is mischief brewing, xflflo Hol- 
land Miss Gilbert II. so A storm was brewing in the 
domestic sky. 

G. Irons. Of oysters : Tqproduce (spawn\ 

SSflfi Corsskill Maf XI. 54 The parent oyster goes on 
4 brewing’ its spawn for some time ; and It is supposed that 
the spawn swim* about with the current for a snort period 
beforeit falls. 

7 . Comb., in which brew has the sense of brewer. 



brewing, as + brew-bate, one who alifi up quar- 
relling or dissension ; brew-kettle, the vessel in 
which the wort and hops are boiled; f brew-lead, 
a leaden vessel used in brewing ; brew-wife, a 
woman that brews, a brewster or brewster-wife. 
Also Brewhouse. 

ite PmHiuurr A/ot 33 Whet resteth than to make 
these "brewbacre re confident! salt Tint. Ebor. (Surtees) 
I. 87 Plumbum meant, nngUca * broiled in fburnre. saga 
wteoe, unum maskfat iga aWstls 


/Sin. II. is Unum brawl 

# fm> N. C. (Su^^«o 67 ll^'wThl^r^ brew- 
Iioum as it standath, that is to say a breweledo, with a 
inoshafatt and a capstone, etc tin Lanqu P. PL C. vil 
3S4 Whedarwarde hewolde be"brewrif hym asked. *479 
Pastm Lett, m 111 . *44 He hath mailed a bruewyf and 
kepeth the brae hoos. 

Brow, sb. [f. Bhiw v.] The action, process, 
or result, of brewing ; the beverage, etc. brewed ; 
sometimes used locally for ‘yeast . 

r s§so Ck.- Wardens' Ace. St. vunstad* Canterb., For a 
quarton of Brew j<£ 06. id ay Bacon Syfoa (J.) Trial, .made 
of the like brew with notacoe roots . . which an nourishing 
meats. 174s Younq hit. Th. lx. 6ai The brew of thunders. 
1S56 Kans A ret. Ex/ft. II. vlil. 00 Our brew of beer . .turns 
out excellent. iSga J. Lang Wand. India 338 Give us a 
little drop more oftnat last brew. 

Braw»gn (brdeds). In 6-7 bruage. [f. 
Brew v. + -age : but prob. in its origin associated 
with F. breuvage (early forms breuagt, bruvagt) 
drink. Beverage, whence the original wide sense.] 
1 . A concocted beverage ; a decoction ; something 
that has been brtuted , a brewing. 

134s Udall Erasm. A/o/h. 301 a, The bruage of wyne 
and the iuice of hemlocks temprecd together was brought 
vnto hym. »*« Far die Facions 11. viii. 106 Their drincke u a 
bruage . . sometyme of Ryxe, somety me of Barlie. igpl Sm aks. 
Merry IV. uu v. 33 He no Puliet-Spersme in my ore wage. 
1644 Milton Am/. (Arb.) 63 Malmsey, or some well spic't 
bruage x8b7 Black iu. Mag. XXI. 833 She. .hated ram as 
the devil's own brewage. step Peacock Misfort. Elf kin 


171 The Druids . . made . . a mystical brewage of carefully- 
selected ingredients. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1 . 335 
A rich brewage made of the best Spanish wine, 
b. fig. 

■999 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 33 Neuer since I spouted 
ink, was I of worse aptitude to go through with such a 
mighty March brewage. t8ai Blaehw. Mag. X. *69 Such a 
brewage of tempest. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Ca/ 
110 When her browage — love— Was well a-fume about tbs 
novice-brain. 

2 . The process of brewing. 

1776 Pringle Health Mariners 16 In the space of twenty- 
four hours their brewage is compleated. 183a M. Scott in 
Blaehw. Mag. XXXI. 00a A new brewage of punch took 
place, iggg Kane A*xi. Ex/L I. xxix. 387 To complete my 
latest root-beer brewage. 

3 . A boiling (e.g. of salt). 

c 1530 J. Balkour Practicks 87 The hundreth salt brow- 
age contenand nine score bollis. 
t Breward, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 bran- 
wood, 9 dial • brewit, bruart. (A variant of 
Ukaibd, Bbebd ; cf. OE. breord , briord \ brord ’.] 

1 . Brim (of a hat) ; =» Brbbd. 

s6n Cotcr., A He . . the brimme, or brerewood of a hat 
1674 Ray N. C. Wds. 8 Hat Bruarts % Hat brims. Cheshire. 
1808 E. Waugh S neck- Bant ia. 38 {Lane. Cloes.) Wi' th* rain 
dripptn* off his hat brewits. 

2 . Sprouting of corn. etc. B raird. 

*873 Lane. Clots. (E. D. S.) 59 A fine bruart o' straw- 
berry. 

t Bre*ward, breward, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
prec. : cf. Bhaird v.l To sprout. 

xfioo Bible (Douay) II. 1084 The sede newly sowne to 
one, beginning to hrewerd to an other. 1873 L oncosis. Clou. 
(E. D. S.) s. v., Yo’r taties are bruartin* finely. 
tBrewe. Obs. Also 6 brew, 7 brae. [Ety- 
mology unknown.] A fowl ; ? a kind of snipe. 

c 1480 J. Russell Bh. Nurture in BaSees Bh. (x868) 143 
Wodcok . . resteratiff key ar, ft so is the brewe. c 1473 Noble 
Bk. Cookery Napier x88a> 63 A Brewe slev him an the 
mouthe, as a curlewe. 1313 Bh. Keruynge an BaSees Bh. 
(» 858 ) 376 Vntache that brewe. 1603 in ArchstoL XIIL 34a 
These Foules bee nowe in aeasone. .Brae. 

Brewed (brird), ppl. a. [f. Brew v. + -id.] 
See Brew v. 4. 

1634 Milton Cemus 896 Hence with thy brewed enchant- 
ments, foul deceiver I 

Brewer (brd*«). Also 3 -7 brner, 4brywer, 
4-5 brewere. [f. Bkew v. + -kb*.] 

L One who brews ; spec. one whose trade is to 
make malt liquors. 

/•sjaa Wright’s Xelig. Snugs vii. 8* Theca fhtse 


invw,iM, w urewere, yi ww wyr. -irw. *977 nAlllfUK 

England 11. vL (1877) 190 Ale and beera. .as It pleaseth the 
braer to make them. Ups Nabhi P.Pemleeee sob, Brewers 
. .by retayliitg filthy Thames water, come in lew yeres to be 
worth fortie or fifty thousand pound, sfiys in Stew’s Surv. 
led. Strype 1754) II. 713/1 No street car. or Brewer’s dray. 
173a BsRKautv Alci/kr. II. 1 4 You think a drunkard moat 
beneficial to the brewer and the vintner. 1836 Penny C yet, 
V. 404/9 The fining or dealing, which Is some tidies done 
by the brewer, sometimes by the publican* 

2 . A concocter, contriver if. 

■Ada Homilies u. «v. (1640) 191 The author and brewer 
of stone. and the ruler ofHelL igM I. Hooker Gimld. 
IrtL in//WAwW a Il. f6/i James de la Hide was the onlla 
bruer of this rebellion. 


fbrd'eris). [f. prec. «m] A 
female brewer. (Only oe«asioueny used.) 

184s B. Bomxu> Memo. 4 Hotsseh. Ex/. (8«tb) lotted. 
39 The Gouatem bad emp l oyed a brewerees at Banbury. 

tBriWCRUkrowm. Obs. In sbrmme. 
brovhtm, [f vb. stem brew- or bru- (see Brew- 
house) +OE. mm, em place, closet, etc.: cf« Babe.] 
A brewbonse. 

CX430 Metr. Voc. In Wr.-WQlcker 6s6 Pandoxatorium, 
brewarne ; Hstrinum , bakehouse. 1433 Maro. P asTon Lett. 
185 I. sjo The drewte chanter, an* me malthouse, and the 
brewere [a//, an error for browtfcto]. . 1465 Pattern Lett. 
978 III. 435 The Botere. .the Browhwn. .the Kychyn. 

Brwwwnhip (br^wjlp). [f. Bbkwebv -ship] 
The office or employment of a brewer. 

1IB4 Blacken. Mae j XV. 107 Buxton, whose brewership 
unfortunately unfits nim for the. . I 


w (brw'ari;. [f. Brewer; see -ebt. (Not 

in Johnson ^755-1 773 : nor Bailey I73i-x8cb).] 

1 . A place for brewing; the establishment of 
, public brewer ; formerly called a Brewhousk. 
1638 Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Brouwerye, a Brewerie, 
or a brewing-house. 1738 J. M°Use View Glasgow a8ft 
Thera b a stately Brewarie belonging to Robert Luke . . 
adjacent to the above great lannario. 177a Peisstley in 
Phil. Trans. LX 11 . 148 Living, .in the neighbourhood of a 
public brewery. >791 Boswell Johnson 11831) L 506 The 
brewery was to be sold. zt6e JrnL Roy. DnbUmSoc. Apr. 311 
The^director of the college, .showed me also their brewery. 

Dvnraven in 19 th Cent . Sept 446 The whole 
region [Colorado] is one vast brewery of storms, 
f 2 . The process or trade of browing ; also, the 
* trade* or body of brewers. Obs . 

a 1714 C. Davenant Ess. Trade 1 . 79 (L.) If they should 
bring any distress and trouble upon the London brewery, it 
would occasion the making ill drink. 1796 Morse Amor. 
Get*. II. iaz The porter brewery, .is also chiefly carried on 
in London. 

Brew6B(s, < 0880 , Bre wester, obs. forms of 
Brewis, Brewster. 

t Brewet, another f. Browet, Obs. » Bhewtr. 

c s4ao Gloss, in Wright Voe. aoo Hie garms , brewett 
7 a 1430 Forme of Cure xt Brewet of almony. 
BrwwhOHSe (or^ butts). Also 4 brewhous, 
5 brjrwhousa, brewhows(e, bruhows, 6 brewe- 
house, [f. vb.-stem bru- Bbkw- 4- House. Cf. 
OHG. br& HAs.] A house or building in which 
beer is brewed ; a brewery. 

*373 Test. Ebor. I. 89 Item legavit Roberto de brewhous 
v rnarcas. c 1388 Chaucer Mi Urres T. 3334 In al the toun 
nas Brewhous ne Taueme That he ne visited. 1438 Test. 
Ebor. II. 996 The pantre, botre, kechyn, bakhows, and 
brewhouse. 1483 Cat A. AngL as A Bruhows. /andoxato- 
rium . 1309 Act aa Hen. Vtfl , xm. f 39 No Spiritual Person 
. .shall nave, use, or keep any Manner of Brew-house. 1671 
F. PNiurra Reg. Neeeu. 36a A better bouse than the Brew- 
house which he could not mrive In at Huntington. 1877 Yae- 
ramtom Eng. Im/rov. 183 You must have a Bake-hoiue and 
Brew-house of your own. 1797 Charon, in Ann. Reg. 47/x 
Mr. Meux’s brewhouse in Liquorpond StreeL 1837 Haw- 
thorne Twice-told T. (1851) I. x. xj6 That shall tear down 
the distilleries and brewhouse*. 

Brewioe, obs. form of Brewis. 

Brewing (br« ii>), vbl. sb. [f. Brew v. 4- -ino 1 .] 

1 . The action, process, or occupation described 
under Brew (various senses). 

1487 Bury Wills (1850* 46 , 1 will that the seid Denys haue 
here esement In the bakhows in lawful! tyme for bruynge. 
13 8a J. Hkywood Prov. 4 E/igr. (1867) *79 Great brewyng, 
small drinka. 1883 Gerbier Counsel 5 Nor is a Lahore to- 
rium . . fit either for Baking or Brewing. 1777 Macbride in 
Phil. Tram. LX VI II. xss You will have a second brewing 
of lime-water. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 583 Sir 
John Friend . . had made a very large fortune by brewing. 

b. fig. Concoction, preparation. 

*948 Jove Ex/. Dots. xi. (K.) The miserable mut scions of 
kingdoms nowe . . in brewing. 1801 Holland Pliny xiv. vi. 
(R.) Such a brewing and sophistication of them they make. 
1873 IR. Leigh) Tram/r. Reh. 39 This is a Plot, .this has 
been m brewing any time this Thirty years. 1834 Alford 
in Lift 11873) 937 , 1 have on Edinburgh article in brewing. 

2 . The quantity of liquor browed at once. 

i8e8 Bacon Sylva (J.) A brewing of new beer, set by old 
beer, maketh it work again, im Scots Mag. Aug. 393/9 
Distilling the second draught ot abrewing of aqua-vitae. 

8. Naut. A collection of black clouds betoken- 
ing a storm. 

4 . attrib. and Comb^ + brewing-lead, a vessel 
for brewing in. 

1883 Civilian 3 Jan. xio/t An Act. .to make it compulsory 
that every collection of worts be eMered In. the "brewing- 
book within one hour. 1351-80 lav. in H. Hall Sec. Eli£n. 


Age (1886) ire In the Brewhouse A "Brewing Copper, tree 
Lend. Goa. No. 3859/4 Utensils proper .. tor a "Brewing 
house. 1444 Test. Ebor.- II.100 Lego . . i. "brewinglede. 
1904 Bu*y Wills (1850) ioi , I wuU that they shell haue all 
ja—W j-fr*. G v- *?*■ •»»/-» TW Grey- 

hound in Inswich . . with a convenient * Brewing Office. 1838 
Diciwms 0 . Twist (1850) tso/t A scullery, or smitl "brew- 
ing-plaice, at the end of the passage. 1788 GoloAl Vie. W. 
xvii. We shall then have the toanM his cMeK>resS ami "brew- 
ing-tubs fbr sqihhig. t88g Time* 8 Man. Another rickaty 
booth holds the'beewing utensils. 14 89 Test. Ebor. II. s$8 
A cesterne. the leoss, with other "brewing-veseelL 
BygWig (brtf-Js). Forms : 3-4 broyu, brou- 
wje : see Browiis 5 browse, brae, 6 browish, 
-yi, brass, -lsse, -yao, 6-7 browse, -ess, -oaeo, 
brows, 7 browioo, -Use, brueooo, 8 brows, 9 


dial, breawls, 6- teewie. [ME. brawe** bmtwytp 
brewis, etc., a. OF. branetn, in 13th c. braes, no- 
minative of brewet, broet ‘soup made with tooth 
of meat', dim. of OF. bra, brest: see Browet, ot 
which this word is thus adoublet. It Is possible 
that the change of brtnoes to brewet , brewis was 
influenced by some popular association with QE. 
briw, pL briwas soup, pottage (see Bain), or oven 
with the vb. Brew. Cf. BRowia, Broke.] 

1 . Broth, liquor in which beef and vegetables 
have been boiled; sometimes also thickened with 
bread or meal. Now chiefly dial., and applied 
very variously in different localities. 

[ijoa-xpaE sea Bsowts.) 13x8 in Hotsseh. Ord. <1798) 174 
Venison in brews or mult, t mess, uL tom Palsqr. not fa 
Brewe*, brave t. 1399 A, M. tr GabelhosseVs Bh. Physic 
950/9 Cut a chore to shivers, and make therof cheese mure, 
sow Holland Camden's Brit, u ts6 Famed with Sootish 
pottage and bre waste, c t8re Fletcher Pro/heteu 1. UL 
07 What an inundation pf brewiare shall I swim int esshga 
MS. BodL 30. 13 b, 11 m verie bruise of dlvinitie, fait and 
glorious. tmDs For Crusoe (Hotten) 997 The Liquor of 
the Meat, which they call Brews, lies Scott Ninel x, Moun- 
tains of beef, and oceans of brewis, as large as Highland hills 
and lochs. 1889 Blaoemose Looms D. vi. (ed. 1*135 She 
can't stir a pot of brewis. 1874 Mu. Whitney We Girls vi. 
130 One [fryingpan) was set on with the milk for the brewis. 

2 . * Bread soaked in' boiling fat pottage, made 
of salted meat' (J.). 

e 1440 Prom/. Ptsrv. 53 Browesse (1449 browesj, adi/a- 
turn. 1394 Bbgon Comfort. E/ist. (1844* re8 Eating beef 
and brewis knuckle-deep, iglo Baset AM. B sees Brewis, 
offulm adifatu . ig|B Marfrel. E/ist . or The ft. of Glo- 
. .affirmed l* 


that beefe and brew 

. 1394 Lyly M, Bombie iil iv. 113 A stately peece of 

beefe ..in great pompe sitting upon a cushion of white 
hrewish. a idea Fletcher Mad Lever 11. i. 8 Beefe we can 
beara before usUnde with ftrewea. 188a Skadwell Woman* 
Ca/t. 1. Wks. 1700 III. 347 A greasy serving-man . . whose 
beard stunk of beef ana brewis. 1834 W. Gaskell Lett . 
Lane. Dial 13 in Lasse. Glow. lE. D. S-) Bread soaked in 
broth, or in the fat that drips from meat.-.ia knoWn re brewis. 
1837 j. Scholes Jaunt 13 [ibid.) Drops o fist on Owdham 
breawis. * 

Brewlt, dial. var. of Breward. 

Brewrlyng, obs. form of Broiling vbl. jfi.fi 

Brewet. [An alteration of Browst, apparently 
under^be impression that the latter is a Sc. dia- 
lect form, and that the English ought to follow 
bjew.l A ' browst' or brewing. 

- The brewsta of the dif. 


1834 Blachw. Mag. LXXV. 590 Th 
ferent years. 1884 Mire Yonge Trial I. 043 His resolution 
of . . drinking the brewst he hod brewed for himscIL 
Breweter (bnvstar). Forms: 4 breustor, 
browester^e, 5- breweter, 5 north, browitar, 
-store, 6 Sc. broustar, -star, brows ter. [fl 
Brew v. + fem. suffix -strr : cf. baxtsr . See 

also Bhowsteb.] 

1 . orig. A woman that brews, a female brewer. 

c 1308 ReL Ant. II. 176 Hail be re, bre westers, with |ur 
galuns. Potels and quarters. 1377 Lanol. P. PL B. v. 306 
Beton he bre westers bad hym good morWe. c 1403 Vac. in 
Wr-Wfllcker 66a Hoc brasustrix, breweter. ctam Ibid. 
609 Hoc /andoxatrix, a brewster. tfire Scott Abbot xv. 
We will play, .in Dame Martin the Brewster’s baru-yard. 

2 . Extended to both sexes: A brewer. lOnly 
north Eng. and Sc. since 15th c., exc. as in 3.) 

1377 Lanol. P. PI. II. Prol. 918 Baxsteros and brewestores, 
and bocheres manye. c 1430 Lvdo. Min. Poems (1840) eii 
Bakery*, browsterys, vynteneryt, with fressh lycour. ex 
Prom/. Parv. 54 Browitar or brewere, /assdoxastor^Odm 
doxatrix. c 1330 Sir J. Balfour Practicks (1754) >5 mon- 
ster, for his fie, five pundis. 1807 North Riding Rec. (1883) 
1 . 71 Fr. Steele brewster presented for selling ole contrary 
to the Statute. 

3 . Comb . and Attrib. brown ter-wlfe (&.), a 
woman that brews or sells malt liqnom ; Brewster 
Sessions, sessions for the issne of licenses to trade 
in alcoholic liquors. 

a 1774 Fergusson Leith Races, The "Brewster wives the- 
Either narl A' trash that they can fa on. 1818 Burts Lett. 
N. Scott. 1 . 393 Notes, A bad specimen of a Scotiah bre water- 
wife. 1884 A. M*Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 1 a8 The brewster- 
wives had formed a scheme for raising the price of ale. sSSjg 
Standard 7 SepL, At the Canterbury "BreWater-Sesaiou.. 
all the licenses were granted except two. 

Brcwstftrita (brM Stfirait). [f. name of Sir 
David Brewster +-WR.] A zeolitic mineral, be- 
longing to the hydrous silicates, white in colour, 
and of uneven fracture. 

1843 Portlock Geol. 093 Brewsterite has bun stated 18 
occur, .at the Causeway. 

Brewys, brews, obs. forms of Brewis. 

Bray, variant of Brave, Obs. 

Breyd(e, variant of Braid. 

Breyer, brgyr, obs. forms of Brier. 

Breyfb, breyfF, obs. forms of Brief. • 
Breythe, variant of Bratthi v. Obs. 

Breao, obs. form of Breeze. 

Breamne, variant of Braiilut. 

2rilF, etc. : see Brier, etc. 
Briereus(bi8iie*TU%,brfii i irifi8). Proper name 
of a hundred-handed giant of Greek mythology ; 
sometimes used connotmtively. 
iM Shahs. Tn + Cr., 1. iL ye A gowtle Briareua, many 
183a Turm Proverb. Philos * 310 She 



BBIOABIUTT. 

«i(h iIm might of a Briareus, I* ^sagging the clouds 

lo an ib 

Hence BrbmA (-f’in, -ff*rila\ of or relating 
to Briaieti* ; hundred-handed. Alio quasi-*#. 

qa Mxrrton Safins, Shape-changing Pmmia damn'd 
Brums*. tin Brums Mm Ao 4 u U. *68 Could I not 
ibattar tha Briarean sceptre Which In ihb huudredhandtd 

ISSl^^ neat : 

roe -ity. 1 The quality of being bribable; cor* 
ruptibility, venality. 

' hMJ.TaVuhi Record* my Life it. 03s The Doctor Seans 
•ft Aow sym ptom* of Bribability. SMv Carlvlu Sheeting 
Him** ili, Calling in of sow supplies of blockhead!— , 
gumulity , brioeahulfty, an-ability Labour and balderdash! 

BxllmMB»tei 3 mbto(brai bAbU «* (/#*) [* 

Beibk a t >abli : iee also -blb.1 
Jl aif. Capable of being bribed j open to 
bribery; corrupt : renal. 

dq Blaekw. Mag. XXV|. 641 Theda* and the bribable 
boroughs will not bo violated tSflC Caalyuk Fredk. Gt. 1 . 


aatusinj picture of the bribable altcton 


A corrupt or venal person. 

■Mf Aon. July in The bribable*.. In the new con- 


tBriWo. 0 &r. row- 1 . [£. Bam v. 4 *-aob.] 
Exaction otlllegal fees by officials. 

qftfo Hahmon England n. UL (11771 77 Yov the Scholar 
am be pnhmd, such hribage ii made, that poor* mens 
children are conuaonlie shu t wit 

t Bribble-beabtole. Oh. [Reduplicated form 
on Bbabblb.] Vain chatter or wrangling ; attrib. 

(Mft Howard Committee UL CD.) You are a fooBah bribble- 
brabole woman, that you are. 

Blibft (broib), sb. Also 5-6 brybe. [Bribe sb. 
and vb., and brybour, appear together in Chancer 
and bis contemporaries : their previous history is 
obscure, OF. had bribe in sense of * piece of 
biead, frustum penis', esp. 4 a peece, lumpe, or 
contill of bread giuen vnto a beggar* (Cotgr.) ; 
the same senses occur with med.L. briba : see 
I>u Cange. Cf. Walloon brib alms, Sp. briba 
mendicancy. It. birba vagabond's trade; also 
OF. briber * brimber to beg [imlr.\ be a mendicant, 
Walloon briber *, Sp. bribar to lead a vagabond 
life, be a strolling beggar. It. birbare 4 to play the 
sly knave' (Flono) ; also OF. bribeur, brimbeur 
mendicant, strolling beggar, with Sp. bribon, It. 
bM om o, birbante vagrant, vagabond, and the ME. 
hikemr, Bribbb sense 1 ; also OF. briberies brim a* 
berie , RoucM briberie, Walloon bribnie mendi- 
cancy. The ulterior history is quite unknown ; if 
the sense of OF. bribe is the original, the order of 
development would appear to have been 4 piece of 
broad', 'alms*, 4 living upon alms', 4 professional 
begging Hence, app. from practical association, 
the English sense 4 to steal, plunder'. The further 
history in English is also involved, but appears 
to be somewhat thus : in bribe sb. the early sense 
of 4 theft, plunder, spoil', appears to have been 
transferred to the 4 black mail* or 4 baksheesh * 
exacted by governors and Judges who abused their 
positions, and thus to gifts received or given for 
corrupt purposes, whence the later sense of the vb. 
The transition is best seen in the agent-noun 
briber, where we have the series, 4 beggar', 4 vaga- 
bond ', 4 thief, 4 robber', 4 extortioner, • exactor 
of Mack mail', and 4 receiver of baksheesh' (the 
Baconian sense). The sudden and startling change 
from the Baconian 4 briber*, who received douceurs, 
to the modem 4 briber* who gives them, can be 
explained only by taking the latter as a separate 
derivative of the verb in its latest sense.] 

+ L A tiring stolen or robbed ; theft, robbery ; 
spoil, Blunder. Oh. (The Chaucer quotation is 
doubtful : if the all. is right, it might perh. have 
the sense of 4 an alms', as in OF.) 

€ q|l Cnavcbk Front T. 78 (Hmri. AfS.) Paynlng a reuse 
for m wold# ban a bribe [Petw. MS. wold kaue a brybe ; 
3 texts nod ba wolda brybe). riqft Pern/. Peru. 50 
Brybery or brybe, mesnticulnm . nq Babciav Sky} ?f 
F Km (1S74) A. 85 Tbcyr bowsys etufled with brybos 
abhoaynCajbl y. 

2 . 4 A reward given to pervert the Judgment or 
corrupt the conduct* (J.). 

a. The earlier sense probably regarded it as 
a consideration extorted, exacted, or taken by an 
official, a judges etc. ; Lc. as the eet of the re- 
ceiver: cf. BB 1 BKB. 

SMI COvbboals Bcctus. jd. is All brybas fiftss briberie) 
andvnrighteousncs ahalbt put a wave, but fluthflUnes and 
Kruoth ahal endure for am qb HamitAM Btaar Buy- 
ing and celling of iustico lor briba*. ados Shake fat C 

vlihj Hlaoo naoa . .ftoahe bribes, and pwtrerted lodgement. 

b. Bat it is now applied to a eonrideratkm 
volmXarity offered to corrupt a person and Induce 


vm 

bgctiin the interest cf thegivecve.g' aeen- 
tt given to a voter , to procure his vote. . 



lake my heart 
«W)1V* ‘ 


n* j 4 &?- 1 


beeh Ida firing 

- nouabrihe with vhkfejuliaa bad purchased 
■has Thulwau. Greece xL 4* Duties, .which 
1 Judicial character, of fuleeung bribes, hear- 
lly. and deciding uw M*CX«rrnY 

IV. IvL siS Before long surely It will be ac- 

aa bam to give aa to yfra a bribe. 

1 9 i'i/erA.) Rascally or execrable behaviour; 
clamour. Cf. Bbibxb x b, quot. a 1400. Oh. 

mtgkf Holland CW. Venn* tv, «o6 Qubco all this brybe 
ft bout b quite otdr blawln, 

4 . Comb., as bribe-broker , -brokerage, •monger 5 
bribe-fret , -worthy adjs.; bribe -sorvi oe, a service 
done for a bribe. Abo Bam-TAtca, -TAkuro. 

v& Bums Imp. VP. Umethgt Wks. XIV.a;) 61 » It In the 
handaof Mr. Hastiams'a wicked ^bribe-brokers atfro Banns 
Newllm l tt. WkJilyj X. 1x6 Dos he a ppea r s »bfibe»ftoef 
U be the only oflknr snaorroptedV u agn H. Smith Whe. 

‘ apeak fto uimren and •bribe. 

MuiuvtWlu.XllI.rofr I 


it 866-7) 1 . 87 Ha would never m 
mongers 19M Burkk /nefr 
charge him with not having don 


charge him with not having dona that "bri be o c rWoa» wtrich 
ftdelity even in iniquity requires. 1731 Absuthnot Spit, 
brtmeit Ckmrtm, Without * bribe-worthy service, he ac- 
quired, or more properly created, a ministerial estate. t|M 
Busks Imp. W. Hmttlngt Wka. XI 1 L 360 To saesro thorn 
against bribes by taking from tha power of bribe-worthy 
service. 

Bribl (brsib), v . Also 4-6 brybe, 5 brybyn, 
6 brybbe. [See under the sb .1 
fl. trams. To take dishonestly; to purloin; to 
steal, rob; to obtain by abuse of trust, or bjr 
extortion ; to extort. Obs. 

c 13M Cnaucii Cokes T. 53 For ther is no thef withowten 
a lowke, That helpeth him to wasten and to sowke Of that 
be brybe [v. r. bribe] kan, or borwe may. xaoi Pel. Poems 
(18 sp) 11 . 40 He chtterith and he bribtth All that he may 
gate, c 1440 Premp. Pare. 50/1 Brybyn, mantinUo+lmtre- 
ctH&r. 1494 Fasyan vii. 333 A parts was brought vnto y* 
tardea, but j* more part was stolen and brybod. uSIBalb 
Johan Baptiste in Hmrl. Mite . 1 . 106 l Publican says] By 
from hens fourth, nought from the poor* shall be 


Pari, App. 30 Great taxes and summes of money . . spent 
vainly and riotously, and bribed out of the Kings Coders, 
t D. absol. To steal, extort, or purloin. Obs. 

e 13I6 Cravckh Freres T. 78 This Somnour euare waityng 
on his pray ffor to somne an old wydwc a Ribibe ffeynynge 
a causa Cor ho wolde brybe. e uuo Bye way SPyttel Ho. 
els in Had. E. P. P. IV. 37 They must beg, or els go 
brybe. and steale. 

2. To influence corruptly, by a reward or con- 
■Mention, the action of (a person) ; to pervert the 
judgement or corrupt the oonduct by a gift. Const 
with a consideration, to an action, to do a thing- 

igal Rov Red* me (Arh) 54 They brybe hyin .. for to be 
favoured, tlq Smaks. Meat, /or M. ilu. 145 Hark, how He 
bribe you. .Ang. How Y bribe me? Ism. I, \ with such gifts 
that heauen shall share with you. 187a N. Wanlbv Won- 
ders v. II. 1 8 a 4Jt/s He bribed the Bishop of Rome to the 
empoysoning of his brother Zemes. sMi Trial S. CoUedge 
13s Seek an occasion to tell him they were bribed off, and 
were forsworn. 1783 Butman Prime. Legist. xvliL f tj 
mete. To bribe a trustee. .Is. .to suborn him to be guilty of 
a breach or an abuse of trust. itegMiLMAM Lat. Cftr.(x 864) 
111 . vu 1 L 40s They endeavoured to bribe them with enor- 

My to enter into their service. 1878 Mosley Diderot 

. _„Th© Judges were bribed. 

IX aii 

bribery, 

1788 Johnson In Goldsm. Good-mat. Mam Pro). 06 Tha 
bardmay supplicate, but cannot bribe. sSsSMacaulavAu/. 
Sag. 11.138 He fawned, bullied, and bribed indefatigablv. 
8. trams. To purchase or obtain by bribery, arch. 

*7*8 Poos Iliad 1. 084 And bribe thy friendship with a 
boundless store. *733 Swift Om Poetry Wka IV. 1. 190 To 
bribe the Judge's vote. 1749 Snollstt Regicide l vu. (*777) 
ea Not thrones and diadems shall bribe My Approbation I 

1871 [|M hlllKUL 

4 . fig. To gain over by some influence. 

1888 Shako John il l tyx With these CKrUSall beads 
heauen shall be brib'd To doe him Iustice, and Vsuenge on 
you. e s6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 11833) 33 A flattering 
tlecpe Bribes them to rest, iflflg Howasd Ind. Quern lv.f. 
Your greatsr Merits bribe her to your side. Hq Bocklh 
Civtbs. 11 L v. 171 The memory of which is almost enoNgh 
so to briba the Judgment. 

BliM (braibd), ffl. m. [f. Itm «*. + -«D.] 

' 0 . 


11 . §3 The Judges’ 

absol. To use or apply bribes; to practise 


fa. Obtained oy Vibery; stolen (*fo). 

Won over by a bribe, bought by k gift 
1978 Nkwtoh tr. LemmUts Complex. (1833) 103 A bribed 
Judge, thus gapes for gains. sM 3 Shako. Merry W.e.v. 
vDiuide meUke a brib'd- Budsq msh a Haunch, step 
BirfeOM Mr. Ahdes n. xiv, The bond a bribed sttandant 

BsibM(breibP). [l Bbzbbw. *«*-bb; fLestaminoe.] 
The ltdpient of a bribe. f 

mat Gnt. P. Thonvmn Audi Alt. 1 . In. afto The bund 
be tw een tha briber and tbebriknb. iflh TWqJanlA 
lnwmwk» of I nlh s sa wa n anbsrined. 

t Ari'b«l«U.<K Oh.. F«t» 

atom bn bt» i not to be empui by a Mm • 




Wham 


rWM«*etobrilb»sm] 

«wL : sisn Ba RmmosaB _ 

bow, 5 bribowft, -bowrc, -buy, 6 

tofi-* bxyrbofr terbax, inbribar. Jh.AJ F,bn- 

bonrmOt. briber \ later kribeuri see Bbibb «#.] 
fL A vagabond, strollingjragrant ; - F. kribeur, 
It. and Shi,^ when. Oh. (Tke last quot belongs 
doubtfully here.) 

qb CmtJL AugL 43 A Bribar, ch x um tfmr mm emo, sk e fismtm. 
esaso DuNaanAfriearro Bsch brybour babfrvyla beggar 
whlitby brattis t aslaa Hist. Pieces ia Pock CmomweUys 
He ^m ada his porter shut his gates To sycophaats and 

fb. Hence: Scoundrel, wretch, rascal, (Cf. 
a similar use of beggar, v<upboru(, tiie/.) Oh. 

ijflf TaavteA Modem Rolls Bar. 11 . 313 Gentflmcn, for to 
haue dyuenite ana distlnocioun from suche briboures made 



) 39 Ye babbling bribers, endeuour you to amende. 
» Lvndksay Dept. Q. Magdatemetb l*he potent Priuce 


riflo lvwi , 

. .Contrair that bailfull oribour [death! had no mkht. 

f 2 . A thief, putloiner, or robber; 8 ttker of 
Mack-mail ; an extortioner. Oh. 

siTf Iaml P. PI. B. xx. s6o Alia other ia bntallle ben 
VhoUe bribours |C xxm. s6a brybettrs) Piknm and pyke* 
hemois in ache a place ycumed. spiv TaavtSA Ifigdem 
Rolls Ser. II. 147 So base briboures were i-made men of )m 
load [sic? me de pr&aemihu actoim gffiectil qq Lvtxs. 
Pylgr. M IV. xxxhr.(i483) 83 Tooppressen bry boars and 
extorcionerm. e 1440 Premp. Peru, go Brybowre, mamti- 
culm*. 14k J. Paxton In Lett. 384 fl. 4 To latte farybem 
that wolda robbed a ship ondyr color o 7 my Lord ofWar- 
wyk. sgaf Ld. Bkbmxm Freus. II. x. si The bribours of 
the Countrey watched for them at the passages. *548 
Csammu Caiech. xoob, Extorcipners, brybers, pollers, utid 
piellers, deuourersof widows* houses, s ms Hulobt, Brybor. 
Vide In poller and thefts ttfisgOm Foxa A.+M. (1398) 145/1 
By inward theeue* and bnW 

1 3 . A judge or other official who levies 4 black- 
mail ’ upon those to whom he should administer 
justice; one who exacts or accepts bribes; a 
bribes. Cf. Bribb-tarbb. Obs. 

xgae Whittin ton Vulg. (1507) 13 He is a bryber, or a 
taker of brybes [sr eet largitiomis capo. v\ 1949 Latimkr 
Serm. be/. Sdw. IT, iii. (Arb*> 97 A bryber, a gyft taker, a 
grotifier of rytche men. sgK T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
37* Iustice ought not to be cither a briber, or respecter of 


and extortioner. s6og Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xxuL #611873* 
sss A judge were better be a briber than a respecter of 
persons ; tor a corrupt judge offendeth not so lightly a* a 
facile, soil Rich Honest. J/r(t844) 13 When euery vsurer, 
eoery briber, euery extortioner, .is an honest nuui. 

4 . One Who offers or gives a bribe. 

>g8| Babinoton Commamdm. (1837) Have wee never suf. 
fund these bands to feele the weight of a bribers gift to 
draws us to oppressionT ite Souih is Serm. (1607) 1 . 171 
Affection is still a Briber ofthe Judgment, [tyaft Not in 
Bailky in this sense.) S7SI in Johnson, ite Lxmn Athene 
11 . 946 Themlstodes the most expert briber of his time. 
186) H. Cox Inst. 1. viii. xx6 Bribery is a misdemeanor, 
punishable . . in the briber and person bribed. 

1 5 . A thing that bribes, a price paid. Obs. 

1807 Shako Timon 111. v. 61 His seruice done at Lacedo- 
mpn, and Bisantium, Were a sufficient briber for bis lift. 
Sri'bffirffiM. rare. [£, prec. + -xss. Cf. OF. 
briberesse beggar-woman J A woman who bribes. 


1748 Richardson Clarissa (18s 1) VI. xiiL 84 As we clut- 
tered by the door of the fair bribress. 

fBvi'tovi&g.stf/. eb. Oh. [This and the n 
imply a vb. briber, formed on the sb. bribe 
briber , in its earlier sense of 4 thief*.] Thicvin 


:Tbes. 


next 
bribour, 

vr , u, «w ouiki Kins w ioici ,j Thieving. 

•987 Hannan Caveat (1669) 60 Brought before me . . os 
Malefactors, for brybartngdand stealing*, 
t Bri'bfring, «. Oh. [cf. prec.} Thieving, 
rqp Dyal. betSGemtL p Husband W. (Ark) >37 CD.) It is 
the moost briberyUgc thefe That euer was. 

t Bri*berotui. a Oh. [f. Bbibxb 4- -oua .1 
ffi. Rascally, thievish, given to taking brib 
b. Of the nature of a bribe, corrupt 
sffiM WurmuTOM Tallges Qffyees il (1540) 84 Such bryber- 
otas rewarde* ptamossed. c 1 ggeJHyeway. Spy t tel Ho. 387 in 
Host. E. P. P. IV. 44 , 1 insane these bawdy brybrous knaves. 
That lodgeth them chat so powtes and shaves, a 1814 S. 
Grahank, The brib’rous minde who makes » god of fould. 
.Btib#nr<broPbaii)« Forms: ft brybve, bry- 
bwy, 5-6 brybery, 6 brl> br yb r y (e, brybonry. 
-burry#, 6-7 brl-, bryberle, 6- bribery, ft 
BbiP1B4-y 8: see -BBT ; or a. OF. briberie, 
found In earlier sense of < mendicancy’.] 

1 1 . Purloining, larceny, theft, robbery. Oh. 

" Ch avckr F re rttjt . .8 7 Ha_ jwew of bribgras^.r. 


ryes, bry beryls, briberies, a MSS. bribar] mo Than 
Oe is to tftlls in yens twa tgh Tskvioa fiigden vil 


eh tha, 


Teumeley Myst. ti 

hyhjrbiu qili _ . 

boury 1 makesotna laB And pyke a ksefce an 
tjft^HMNAN CtM«d(iN9)34 Ouigad with' 


x 


theft and bry- 
infl riymaa waR' 
‘ foBweyorpcty# 



1 8 . Robbery with Ytoknot or fords; extortion. 
W 9 Fitxmrrr. Sum. ProL, A gntlv bribery nor aa- 
tomra»i«aB cia nat do, thaa vpw Uiovmmimmh, 
for they dare nal tax nay nor yet oompiayue. yoN.T. 
(Ueaevj Matt. jikSL b 9 Within they ara fill oThrybery 
and b kb— a. igb Bk Cooraa Ad**n> 178 To Qppreaw 

of a judges magistrate, or any perron concerned 
jud totally in the administration of public justice, of 
receiving a reward or consideration from parties 
interest sed, for the purpose of procuring a partial 
favourable decision' {Penny Cycl.). meek* 

140 Utjsm Serm. bff. Edw. VI (Arb.) te Brybary is a 
kyuda of cheuing. Thai will be waged by the 
to geua Ms tenet agaynste the poors, or to 


ice aaaynste tpepoore, or to put 
e*. 7 M d. 1*3 tThedeuytl) goath 
1 to corrupt the man or Laws, to 


about as much as ho con ^ , __ 

make theta All to bribery, riu B&aiuo Debates //a Lord % 

* “ ' tkais bribery®®, 1769 Black. 

f is.. whan a judge, or other 

, _ nlstratton of justice, takes ray 

undue reward to influence his behaviour in his office, dm 
Penny Cycl. V. 407/1 Since the Revolution, in 1688. judicial 
bribery has been altogether unknown in England. 

4 . The act or practice of giving or accepting 
money or some other payment with the object of 
corruptly influencing tne judgement or action ; the 
offer or acceptance of bribes ; spec, the applies* 
turn of such influences to gain votes at a parlia- 
mentary or other election. 

1970 Lit vi ns Afanip . X04 Bribery, ambitus, i«SB Chunk 
Pmndosto <i6o»> to The rimpUciiie of his conscience feared 
him from such deceitfuU briberie. a <639 W. Whatklbv 
Prototypo* 11. xxvi. (1640) 57 Bribery is naught, that is to 

— 1 /- — “ ‘ice by gifts, and him 

s6 June, We expect, 

xtweon t he candidates 

for the county, the preliminary movements of bribery, 
1 drunkenness being already taken. 1807 


seeks to turns a Govemour from justice by gifts, 1 
him to do wrong. 1767 Cownta Lot. 16 June, We 
or rather experience a warm contest between the cai 


threatening, and 
Hallam Const. Hist. 


(1876) I. v. a6tt This (1571] is the 

Ll # • I. / L •! 


earliest precedent on record for the punishment of bribery 
in elections. 1863 H. Cox Inst. 1. viii. xi6. 

ft. Comity bribery- oath, on oath adrainistrable 
to a voter at a parliamentary election, declaring 
that he has not received a bribe for his vote. 

1809 Tomuns Law Diet. s. v. Parliament vi. (B) 3 The 
Bribery Oath, which must be taken as required by a Geo. 
II. c. 94. 

Bribe-taker. One who takes bribes. 

i<49 Latimkr Serm. bo/. Echo. VI (Arb.) 88 This Is the 
noble thefte of 


r princes, and of magistrates, Thai are bribe- 
Aer. Sand vs Serm. 11841) 35 He neither 


no 

taken. sgSg Aer. Sand vs Serm. 11841) 35 He nel 
a bribetaker, nor an extortioner. 1606 Raleigh's Ghost in 
l lari. Misc. (Malh.) III. 539 Gondomar .. one of the four 
bribe-takers for the profane privileges. 

So Bribe-taking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1949 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 130 , 1 wold the 
fudges would e take forth theyr leseon, that there myghte 
be no more iniquity® vsed, nor brybe-takynge. 1880 Frrtn. 
Rev. Feb. eat The only people who throve were rowdies 
and bribe-taking judges. 

Bribing (broi*biij\ vbl . sb. [f. Bribe v. + 
-iNo 1.] The action of the verb Bribe ; fa. thiev- 
ing ; f b. extortion ; o. corruption by bribes. 
Also aUrib. 

1849 Latimer Serm. bf. Edw. PY (Arb.) 130 If there shall 
be brybynge. they (Judges] knows the peryl of it. 1973 
Tusser Huso. x.(i 878) ax Bribing and shifting haue seldom 
good end. i6xS Holton Floras ml L x6t The bribing of 
Scauruscame to light. 1694 Sanderson Serm . II. a8S Then 
what crouching, and fawning, and bribing, and dnwbing, to 
have the matter taken up in a private chamber? sflgp 
Marsyat Phant. Ship xxxi. We may get away by bribing. 
Bci’biag, ppl. a. [f. Bribe v. + -ino 5 *.] 
t 1 . Dishonest, thievish. Obs. 

1940 Uoall Erasm. Apopk. 393 a. Verms . . left nothyng 
benynde hym, as beeyng a taker and abrybyng feloe. 19S7 
Harman Caveat (18691 74 These beastlye brybinge breeches. 
1 2 - That exacts or accepts bribes; venal. Obs . 
tma Gmn Art Canny catch. Pr ml 4 Some bribiim 
officer, who threatneth to carrie him to prison, takes awafe 
all the monie, and leU him slip, xfles El*) no Debates Ho. 
Lords (1870) rt Shewing hows grievous to the comon wdth 
■ bribing Judge ie. 1849 Cromwell Lett. 31 Dec., They 
are Recounted the bribing* people that are. 

3 . That gives bribes; that corrupts or seduces 
with or like a bribe. 

c 1879 Expost. Men Buckkm. i/s Did he not once make 
yon n bribdng Present of Timber? xfxS Cossstt Enid. 
V.S. (xSet) 931 Bribing and corrupt boroughmodgen. 

II Br&ekk-lmo (brrkMwk). Written also 
without the accent, and as one word, [fr, ; fluid 
by Lhtrd to be formed after the pht de brie et is 
broe 4 by hook, or by crook '.1 Old curiosities of 
oriiptfe character, knick-knacks, antiquarian odds- 
and-ends, such as old furniture, plate, china, fans, 
statuettes, and the like. 

rib Thackeray Philip I. spo All the valuables of the 
house,. Including, perhaps, J. J/e bricabrae, cabinet!, ddna, 
and eo forth, djj Bus Biaooom Sir. Wort* I. ivTS 
The* bric-a-brac Span which the BelUnghem race hsA 
squandered a smell fortune. P 99 g A thsnm s m 7 Mm ee8 
Some syndicate, growing tired of briok tea . 
b. attrib., m In bricdk*brac mem, shop. ^ 
atejMCRatAv Pmsis Sjk. Mk. (tByt) 143 the Mfcos of 
VersaiUM boa beep tuj $*4 fotp a hrabrac.ehqp. ribiGep. 
• Eliot Dae. Dor. 


j*f?avmft an aflkfr & the worid 


1086 

o. acosta#. (As morons.) 

tflfe uBOi Euot Middiem. xliR 13, 1 think he le a good 
follow ; rather miscellaneous and brio-h-bmc,— but likable. 

Hence Briok- a- breaker, Brio-a-brockery. 
(colloq. or humorous.) 

site mask Twain Tramp Abr. 1 . 180 , 1 am content to bo 
a bric-a-bracker. Ibid. 1 . 179 It is the falling of the true 
..devotee in any dtpartmem of bric-a-bracker? 

Brloooli. 1 , obs. form of Batoouu 

Brfoh, obs. form of Bribcb. 

tBriohSi a* Obs. [OE. brfee, coztesp. to 
OHG. brieJu ^ OTeut brOki-t, L brhkem to use.] 
Useful, serviceable. 

e mm Aft. Pmitercinnil f rix). 35 Gelmd me on edge |jmr Ic 


— r ,„hmbbe. cxefe Besti- 

ary 379 fo O. E. Misc. la We sulen hauen heuenriclm. 
Gef we bltwixen ns ben briche. — 708 And fleOeo he eat 
cumeo eft, And ben tie allc briche. 

Brlohe, bryohe, obs. variants of Bihcu. 
Brioht, Sc. form of Bbioht a. 

Brioia, obs. form of Breccia. 

Sriok(brik),/fl.l Forms: 5 broke/ pi. ) brikkes, 
9 -6 bryke, 6 brike, brikke, bryk, bryok(o, 
6-7 brioke, 6- briok. [Found only since the 
middle of the 15th c. ; not in the Promptorium 
1440, or CeUholicon 1483 : prob. a. F. briosts , in 
OF. also briche ; quoted by Godefroy 1 364 <j>riche) 
and 1457 {brique) in sense of * a form of loaf', 
and also in Or. in sense of ‘broken piece, frag- 
ment, bit', and reinforcing a negative in sense 
'not a bit'. Still in Bur^pindian and Hainault 
dial., in sense 'piece', bnque do pain 'piece of 
bread', in Swiss Romance 'piece, bit, debris', 
mod.Pr. briga 'debris'. It would ajppear there- 
fore that the OF. word was derived in some wav 
from the Teutonic verb brek*an to break (cf. F. 
briche , ONF. broke, breque breaking, Breach), and 
that its original sense was 'broken piece', which 
passed through the general sense * piece, bit', or 
the specific sense ' piece of bread as baked, loaf', 
to that of ' piece of baked clay'. In French ttsto 
brique , the shaped object, would thus be earlier 
than la brique , the sulmtancc ; but in English the 
earliest examples yet found are of the substance.] 
L A substance formed of day, kneaded, moulded, 
and hardened by baking with five, or in warm 
countries and ancient times by drying in the sun ; 
used instead of stone as a building material. 

r 144a [tee 81 1469 Mann. * Housth. Ex/ 301, I did 
rrkene wethe heme that makethe ray breke. 1487 Ord. 
Worcester in Ear. Gilds (1870) 37a That no chinuwvs of 
tre. .be euffred. .but that the ownere make hem of bryke or 
•tone. iflaS Coverdalk Gen. xi. 3 Come on, let va make 
bryck 9 c bume it. And they toko bryck for stone, c 1949 
W. Clsve in Dorn. Archil IIL 79 With closer of bnke 
toured aboute your gardein. sSea Shako. Meat. Jbr M. 
iv. i. s8 Garden circummur'd with Bricks. 1776 Gissoh 
Dscl. 4 F. L 44 Augustus wee accustomed to boast that he 
had found his capital of brick, and that he had left it of 
marble. 1788 H. Wauolb in WaJPolianm xiv. 8 The ruin 
in Kew Gardens Is built with ect-cf-parliament brick. 1846 
McCulloch Au. Brit. Empire (1854) L 691 By far the 
greater number of houses in London.. ere built or brick. 

2 . A block of this substance made of a definite 
size and shape, as an individual object ; ordinarily 
rectangular, but also of other shapes for special 
purposes. (In 16th c. the pi. was often brick.) 

The dimensions of an ordinary brick are, in London, 9 in. 
X 4# X aj| J but the thickness varies from jUsait Birming- 
ham) to x! in. 

c UBS Stem. Yorksh. Monast '. la Yorkshire ArcKmol. 
JraL (iB86» IX. 399 A litle house . . ooueryd W* tyle, w l a 
chymney of brikkea. 1939 Coverdalk Ex. v. S Thenombre 
of the ory eke which they m ad e , sflis Bible Gen. ai. 3 
Goe tew 1st vs make bricks, and burns them thorowly, — 
Ex. vi. iS Yet shaU ye deliuer the tale of brickne. s«9> 
Proc. tParl. No. 193. 1009 Our Landlords . . have exacted 
the foil mile of the Bricks, when the ground produced no 
straw, thff Yasbanton Engl. Jmproo. 136 Six hundred 
thouaamd of Bricks builds a Granary, Two Brick and half 
thick, toa A Ord. Tiler/ 9 Brickl. Comp, in Land Gas. 
No. fltst/3 Every Brick is to be 9 Inches in Length, 4 Inches 
end a Quarter or an Inch in Breadth, and • Inches and a 
Quarter of an Inch in Thickness. iSei P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 345 Called Fire-Bricks, because of thoir enduring 


heat of the sun served them for bricks. 

3 . A leaf shaped like a brick. Often applied to 
a '’tin-loaf, but the local uses vary. [Cf. the OFr. 
and Fr. dial, uses referred to above.] 

>739 Byron* Xsm. (1855) I. 11. 615 Breakfasted upon a 
penny brick and tea with sugar, and ate all the brick very 
near, floe KrrcnnxER Cook's Ornc. App. 308 Put a quartern 
of Floor into a huge Basin, .knead it again, and it u 


either for Loaves or Bricks, zflsy buxa Acton Eng. 
Bmad-Bk. it iv. 184 The loaves todmicaUy called * bridles' 
which are bak ed in tine. sfl 47 - 7 fl Haluwill, Brick, a kind 
of loaf. var. dial. U*t Diet. Arts 1 . 477 The loaves 

known under the names of bricks, Coburg, cottage, mid 

Fr en ch rodu being aH made of the Mune dough. 

4 . trams/ A brick- shaped block of any substance, 
g. g, of tea (see brick-tea in io) ; also in other 
menu ^ cons ci ous ly figurative uses. Box of bricks \ 
a box of wooden blocks for a child to build With. 


BB1QDC. 

a8ey H. B. Lloyd T t mksmk fs Trav. II. 915 A feed 
horaer was in our pratance sold for about rixty bricks or tea. 
•8ft Tyndall Prmgm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1 . xiL 338 In budding up 
crystals these little atomic brioke often arrange ihtaMvw 
into tnyers, 1879 Use Diet. Arts II. 307 P&ft&nt fuel, .small 
coal end pitch, moulded together nmo bricks by praanura. 
■ 8*4 Gilmour Mongols 143 Buyers . . conspicuous worn dm 
clumsy brides often which they corned. i8fl|ftravKN*0N 
Dynamiter i 9 i 'You nee this brick?'. . liftings cake of the 
internal compound [dynamite] from the laboratory-table. 

5 . Phrase Like bricks, like a brick : with a venge- 
ance, vigorously, with good will: occasionally 
with a dear reference to the crash with which a 
quantity of bricks foil, but usually only as an 
expression of eulogy, as in next sense. 

. Dickens Sk. by Boa, Lost Ca/drwtr, Out flies the 
fare like bricks. b» L Forbes Let. in Ceikie Life xiv. 
309 Gibbs has worked l.ke e brick. 1896 Kinosiev Lot. 
May, You fellows worked like bricks. xtg§ F. Paukt Ondet 
Owtst. 139 She alts her horse as if she was port of him., 
hunts like, e brick. 

6. fig. {slang otcolloq.) A good fellow, one whom 
one approves lor his genuine good qualities. 

1840 Basham Ingot. Leg., Bros. Biwhington xiU, I don't 
stick to declare Father Dick . . was a Regular Brick, sflsi 
Huohks Tom Brown vii. (xSyx) 151 What a brick not to 
give us even twenty lines to learn. 1884 Mies Yokob Ctess 
Kate xiL (ed. ai 113 'She's nan away, like a jolly lirlckT 
1870 Miss Brwcmam E. Lynuo I. xvfli. 3x8 She believed 
Robert was no end of a brick. 

7 . * Bricks, or Briquex, in Heraldry, are figures 
or bearings in arms, resembling a building of 
bricks ’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1733). 

B. AUrib. and Comb. 

8. simple attrib. or ad/, a. Of brick. Similarly 
brick-and-mortar , etc. D. In the shape of a brick. 

c 1440 Bokemham ir. Higdon in Eml.Stnd. 2 Lt 9 Eavixoond 
abowie wilh bryke waflis. 1991 Spxhser Bella / s Yis. ii. 
Nor brick nor marble wee the wall. SS77 Moxon blech. 
Exerc. 11703) xeo Stone, or Brick Houses. 1793 Chambrrb 
“ * “ * * “ 1 * ” * bridc-tln, a M>rt 


Cycl. 
of till 


f. Sum. a v. Brick, Some also mention I 


UM/7, wo ▼. 1 uunro mro nremiun unva«iiii. us 

tin in trust shape brought from Germany ; and bricK-M^ 


made in oblong pieces, 
brick houses, with 


I91 Hrlfi Frfinds in C. 1 . 


poplars coming up amongst them, site 
M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Iv. 138 Margate, that brick aud- 
mortar image of English P ro tes ta ntism. xSSs Lit to It’s 
Living Age CLX 1 . 88 A . . brick-and -stone erectioa. 

3 . General comb.: a. attrib., as brick •cart, 
-clantp, -colour, - furnace , - machine , •mason, -mould, 
•pit, -trowel, -truck, b. object ive, as brie Smoulder. 
o. instrumental or parasynlhetic, forming adjs^ as 
brick-bound, -built , -coloured, -fronted, -he mmed , 
• paved \ - walled \ also bruk-builUinr vbl. sb. 

iSBt I. Hawthornk Fort. Fool 1. xvul. The trim end 
"brick-bound conventionality of the London mansion. 1831 
Wxxvxe Ane. Fun. Mon. a 30 All the "bricke-buildlng was 
done at his charges, a 1849 Hood Turtles iv. Before a 
lofty "brick-built pile Sir Peter stopp'd. sSSg GsesHiR 
Counsel 46 He must not suffer *Briak-cartBU> overturns the 
load of Bricks, sgdbLond. Gas. Na 44*8/4 IMi] had ca a 
" Brick -colour'd Coat. tko&LeverteniLincoimCh,- Wardens 
Ace. (MS.) 84b. Pd. to Thoms. Jenkineon "brlckmayson far 
vi dales whitteniage of the Church® . . vija 1898 Glxnhy 
Gard. Every-day Bk. 131 Whatever there is 00 room for In 
the Greenhouse must bo consigned to the "brick-pits, skew 
Moxon Aleck. Exert. U703) 04) A "Brick Trowel. xSe| K 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 3S4 The Briek-trowd is used for 
spreading mortar, and likewise for cutting bricks. *847 R. 
otapyltom Juvenal 184 "Brick-waU’d Baldlaa. 

10 . Special comb. : briok-«K(e, a double-headed 
ax with chisel-shaped blades, used by brieklayetu ; 
briok-barred a., Inlaid (as a floor) with tows of 
bricks; brlok-box, a * box of bricks' (sec 4) ; brlok- 
bread (cf. brick-loaf) ; brick-burner, one who 
attends to a brick-kiln, a brick-maker; 


olay, day for making bricks; in Ceot. a fine species 
of clay round lying upon boulder-day; briok- 
dryer, an oven for drying bricks before burning ; 
brick-end, a broken piece or fragment of brick ; 
brlok-loaf, a loaf shaped like a rectangular 
bride (see 3); briok-nog, -noggin*, s mflthod 
of building in which a timber framework is filled 
in with bnckwork ; brick -oil, an old drug com- 
pounded of powdered brick and linseed oil ; briok- 
press, a machine for pressing and consolidating 
the moulded clay ; + briokatone, a brick ; brlok- 
tea, tea leaves praised into the shape of a small 
brick, in which form it fo imported into Russia, and 
also used as a medium of exchange In Mongolia '; 
brlok-trimmer, an arch or * trimmer ’ of bridfl- 
work for receiving the hearth of a fire-place; brick- 
yard, a place where bricks are made, a brickfield. 
Also Brickfield, -kiln, -later, etc. 

»S4i-<e Norfolk Ant if. Misc. (1880) IV to A "brykaxe, a 
hamarmx, a trowelL and a gyksx. 1813 P,NiCHoifON /'raff. 
BuibLj 89 The Brick-axe le usSd lor . . mating off me esffitx 
•f brick t. {title) Firm lemone is arittuataic.by meafla 
of "bvfok-box. ctgaa Cocke Lore/It B. (1843) to Bewavdsi, 
"brycke hornets, end cenel cakera S703 Arts Improv. 
a xiv, Statute Lews yet In force, for the n«ufotita| ef the 
Tradm of Brick-Burnere, etc. Jkjg Penny CycLVti. ws/a 
"Brick day .. flee In abundance upon the London efof 
rMLowino Hudsok m I ts bank* yldd aome of die flnolt 

S&S&a filMUff Itu/k 

IX. T47 Eathroned oii brick eflde and piece* of moei. iM 

Mrs. Whitnxy Other Girls iii. (1876; 30 A "brick leaf.. 
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always seemed to mo* man's perversion of the idea of bread. 
•Cm Comktt Rur. Rides 86 The labourers' dwelling*, .ere 
made of whet they cell "brick -nog. s §m Tvinu Dom. 
Art kit* 111 . il vii. 078 An old home of timber end brick- 
Doffing. itfC Uee Viet. Ar/t 1 . 531 # Brick oil. .u e relic 
of old phermeoy. i960 Whitkhosnk Certayne Wayesil 572 ) 
44 a. Taking it out. youehel see it mode like unto a"bxicae- 
etone. 1807 H. £. Lloyd Timhowshfs Trao. L 96 The 
diy, dirty, find demoted leeveo end otellco of the tee ere . . 
mixed with e glutinous substance, pressed into mould*, end 
dried in oven*. These Mocks ere called., on account of their 
chape, "brick tee. tggs Sinmett tr. Uhls Jour*. Tartary 
18 To boil come Mongol tea — the well-known brick tee, 
boiled with celt. 187a Oliver EUm. Bet. 11. 147 4 Brick Tee 1 , 
used in Centre! Asia, is made from common kinds end 
refuse, mixed with bullock's blood, pressed and dried in 
moulds. 1864 Lords Mercury so Sept. He went to work at 
e * brick yard. 1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 11/2 He has suc- 
ceeded in emancipating . . little brickyard children from e 
regular Egyptian bomuge. 

t Brick, sbf 06 s . 'The name of a tort of 
lamprey . . . distinguished . . . by having a number 
of black traotvene spots, very narrow and long ’ 
(Chambers Cycl. Supp . 1753). 

Brick (brik), v. [f. Brick jAI] Mostly in 
comb, with advbs. 

1 . To brick up : to build or close up with brick- 
work. 

1848 Bury WiUs (1890) 91 >, I desire that the paasage in to the 
vault be bricked end filled up. 169s LtrrrnsLL Brief Bel. 
(1857) il. 950 Orders for bricking up their little gate leading 
into Whitefryers. 1794 Burke Imp. W. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 4x4 Very great sums of money are bricked up end kept 
in a vaults. iM8 E. Edward# Ralegh 1 . i. 9 'They have 
bricked up the lower part of the. .window. 

2 . To brick over : to cover with brick. 

a iIm Hood Tenon 4 Count, xiv, See Hatton's Gardens 
bricked alt o'er. 1863 Browning Bp. orders Tomb , Bricked 
o'er with beggar's mouldy travertine. 

3 . To line, face, or pave with brick ; to imitate brick- 
work on a blaster surface by lining and colouring. 

>*« Mrs. Shkrwood Old Times 11. in //outs ion Tracts l. 
xxiv. 7 They are now bricked in the front. *•*» D'Israkli 
Chas. /, 111 . vi. 107 The decent appearance of bricking their 
(house] fronts. 

4 . inti To work with (load, make, etc.) bricks. 
1884 Pali Mall G. 10 Sept 7/a Another man. .was brick- 

ins at a vessel close by. 

0 . If. S. slang. (Sec quot.) 

•86g Daily Tel. Aug. (Amer. Corresp.) Another favourite 
punishment . . was that of * bricking which was done by 
bringing the knees close up to the chin and lashing the arms 
tightly to the knees. 

Briekbftt (brikbot). Also 6-7 briokbatt. 
[See Brick sbf and Bat sb*] A piece or fragment 
of a brick ; properly, according to Gwilt, less than 
one half of Its length. It is the typical ready 
missile, where stones are scarce. 

M Foxk A. 4 M. III. 309 She sent a brickbat after 
hit him on the hack, zgny S. Finchs in Hist. 
Croydon App. (1783) 153 They have filled up that tranche 
with . . brick batts, and rubbuxne. 1796 Am hirst Torrm Fil. 
I. 089 A very numerous mob . . assaulted the room . . with 
brickbats and stones. 1813 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 


Bvpfctd (brikt), ppi. a. [f. Brick v.] Con- 
strutfgd of brick ; laid or lined with brick. 

sktnMAM Joum. LomC. 90 Fair new brickt Houses. 17*8 
Swt nBkken tag Detected 7 Whether his grave is to be plain 


Swif t* kkont af Detected, Whether his grave is to be plain 
or bnwnA 1891 JUmstr. Lend. News 83 The bricked-up 
. *88* WHVTt Melvillk Mkt. Hath, so Stamping 

SsnSSS, obtk^rm of Brxcxlb a. 

Mtktn, a. [Sec -in.] Of brick. 

18I9S IU. Loud, News gy Apr. 3x1 Commonplace bricken 
cottages, 1899 Raxnrs Rhymes Dorset. Died. 11 . fis Up 
the bvtipken wall did rise. t 89 e M ayhew Crimln. Prisons 94 
London. .In its every-day bricken and hard-featured reality. 

t Bvi'OkML v. Obs. (See quota.) 


355 The three-quarter bridt, or brick-bat. is called a closer. Bricklayer, Tyler. 01849 Drum*. or Hawth. Conv. betw. 
•871 Dixon Powor IV. sxvii. 988 Mud and bnck-batsgreeted b. J. + W. D . Wks. 994 Ben Johnson, .was. .put to another 
thereturningcuardii. . . craft, viz. to be a bricklayer. z8ea Byron Juan xvi. Iviii, A 


the returning guards. 

fig. 184a Milton A Pol Smect. (1851) 973, I beseech ye 
friends, ere the brick-bats flye, resolve me and yourselves, 
is it blasphemy .. for me to answer a slovenly wmcer. 
b. comb, brlokbat-oheeae. 

Twamlsv Dairying 49 To make brick hat Cheese 
..put it into a wooden mould in the shape of a brick, press 
It a little, then drv it. 1881 Mrs. Breton Bk. Honseh. 
Management 809 Brickbat cheese has nothing remarkable 
except its form. 

Bri'0kb*t, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. to stone.'] trans. 
To pelt with brickbats. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 97 Oct 7 The Republican pro- 
cession was brickbatted. 

Brick-dust (bri’kdmt). [f. as prec. + Dost.] 

1 . Powdered brick. 

1884 Evslyn Kat. Hort. (1799^ 195 Where the Soil is Clay 
. .mingle it with Brick-dust. t§6e Enquire Within 979 The 
cayenne of commerce is adulterated with brick-dust. 

2 . A tint or colour resembling that of brickduit. 

1807 Oris Loci. Art 1. (1848) 947 'The barren coldness of 

David, the brick-duet of the learned Poussin, 

b. attrib . 

1709 Stbelb Tatter No. 9 p x Brickduit Moll had scream'd 
through half a Street. 1779 Clayton in Phil. Trans, LX VI. 
so8 A brick-dust red. sip Kane Gritsneli Exp. xviii. 
(1856) 133 Tinged with a bnck-dust or brown stain. 1873 
Tristram Moab xiii. 949 Its leaves and fruit-pods [axe] a 
brick-dust orange. 

3 . Hence Briokduat-llke, Briokduaty a. 

sMKans Arct.Expl. II. 1 L ssThebrickdusty poverty of 

the M001 d. 1883 Bucbland Canos. Nat. Hist. Ser. 11. ted. a) 
eoe Thera was a red brick-dust-like substance. 1883 Harpers 
Mae. Dec 131/1 A light brick-dusty color. 

Bnok-Mrtll (brik,*j|>). ff. Brick sb. + 
Earth.] Earth or clay suitable for making brides ; 
in Goat, a clayey brownish earth lying below the 
surface toll in tne London basin. 


craft, viz. to be a bricklayer, xfcu Byron Juan xvi. Iviii, A 
modern Goth, 1 mean a Gothic Bricklayer of Babel, call'd 
an architect. 1841 Marryat Poacher iii, He took up the 
profession of a bricklayer’s labourer. 

Hence + Brioklayery [cf. carpentry] • next. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 1 itle. The Arts of Smith- 
ing, Joinery, Carpentry, Turning, Brick lay cry. 1703 Lend. 
Gas. No. 3999/4 The Arts of . . Turning and Bricltlayery. 

BriokLaying (brikl£iig). The art or craft 
of building with brick. 

1484 Catat . Harleian MSS. (1808) 1 . 984/1 Artificers ex- 
perte in Breke-leying. *6oa Return fr. P amass. 1. ii. ( Arb.) 
13 He were better betake himselfe to his old trade of brick- 
laying. 1878 Gwilt An’hit. I 1889 In the country the 
trades of bricklaying and plastering are usually united. 

tBriott* (bn k’l), a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 
brekyl(le. bryokell, 6 bryokel, briokel(l, bryklo, 
bryokle, 6- briokle. [A parallel form to ME. 
bruchel (li), pointing to OK. type * brpeel \ btycl-cs 
(cf. the mod. forms much, mickle , earlier Sc. tnekyi , 
from OE. my cel, mycl-es) s—OTent. *brukilo -, f. pa. 
pple. stem of brek-an ( OE. brecan ) to break ; cf. the 

r trallcl Brittle:— OE. brytcl OTeut Hrutilo- 
pa. pple. stem of brlotan , See also the doublets 
Buitohel, Brookle, Bhuokle.] 

1 . Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 

1488 Medulla Gram., Fract ictus, braky l. Fragilis , free! or 
brmtyL 1993 Fitzhbrb. Husb. f 100 1 m houe before wyll 
be thycker. and more bryckJe. 1994 Mots On the Passion 
Wks. 1398/a As a brickell earthen pot in pieces al to bush 
them, zaps Spenser Ruins Time aoq TV Altars . . Was 
built of brickie clay. 181s Biblb tried, av. 13 This man 


8 . Jig. Delicate^ ticklish ; requiring cautious 

1988 Da. Norfolk Let. in H. Campbell LovodstAMary 
Q. Scots App. a8 You may see howe Aurre. .1 wade in this 
most bryklo eace. s8«8 Scott Old Mori, vii, * How I am to 
fond for ye now in thae brickie times '. 

t Bri'OkltntM. Obs. rt. prec. + -ness.] The 
q uality oi being brickie or brittle ; fragility. 

*98* i Daux tr. Bullsuger ai * » caljed 


ribs ELay S. 4 E, Co. Wds.. Bricken, to bridle up the head. 
1708 Pnillips, Bricken , to hold in one's Chin proudly, to 
bndls it 

Briok-flftld (bri kfild). A field or piece of 
ground in which bricks are made. 

ilox Mar. Kdckworth Early Less. II. Harry A Lucy, 
To go to the brick field to see how bricks were burned. 
xhxxRxaminer 1 Feb. 78/a Labourer in a brick field. *898 
W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar xilL 361 Spadefuls of soil piled 
uplike newly made bricks in a bnck-field. 
Bri'okflelder. ff. piec. a -kb I.] I>ocnl name 
in Sydney. New South Wales, for a thick cloud of 
dust brought over the city by a south wind from 
neighbouring sandhills (called the * Brickfields *). 

1893 Fraser's Mag. XLV 11 I. 515 What the Sydney peopfe 
call a 'brickfielder . x86a Clara Asfinai.l 3 Vrs. in Mel- 
bourne 188 A dust storm, a real ' Brickfielder was blowing. 
1888 Cowan Charcoal Sk , The buster and brickfielder : 
Austral red-dust blizzard and red-hot simoom. 

BrlokhU, brioklll, obs. ff. Brick-kiln. 
Brl'okhood. The state of being of brick. 

Z7S9 H. Walpolk Lett . (1837; 1 . 175 Almost all the walls 
..are in their native brickhood. 

Briokisll (bri kif , a. slang, [f. Brick sb. 5, 6 
+ -mhM 4 Jolly \ ‘ fine’, 'capital*. 

1898 A Smith Mr. Ledbury 1 . xix. 149 4 How 's the times f * 
* Bnckish.' 

Briok-kiln (bri k-kil). Forms : 5 brykekyl, 
6 brioke keele, bryoke kylne, 7 brick(e-kill, 
briok(«-kilne, (brlokhll), 7-8 brioklll, 8 briok- 
kiln. A kiln or furnace for buming bricks. 

148Z [Implied in Brick-kilner]. 1959 Huloet, Brycke 
kylne, fomax laleraria. 1580 Baret A tv. B 1934 A 
bricke kecle, fornax latent ia. 161 z Bjblb a Sam. xii. 31 
Passe through the bricke-kilne. trot Phil. Trans. XX III. 
1089 The burning of Brick in a Brickill 1875 Urk Diet. 
Arts 1 . 394 The common brick kiln is a rectangular building. 
HenceBrlok-kilner,a brick -burner orbi ickmaker. 
1481-90 Howard Honseh. Bits. (1841) 171 Item, to the 
brykekyler of Eppswich viiju/. 

Brioklayr (bri*klF«:w). Also s brekaleyer, 
5-6 bryohe layer, [f. Brick sb. + Later.] One 
who layB the bricks in building. 

Bricklayer’s itch : a cutaneous disease produced on the 
hands of bricklayers through contact with lime 
X485 Catat. Harleian MSS. (z8oB> 1 . 985/1 licence, .to re- 
telgne Richard Chezholme brekeleyer. c 1900 Cocke LorelCs 
B. (1843) 9 Tylers, bryche levers, horde hewers. sjfa Act 
5 Elia. iv. 1 30 The Art or Occupation of a . . Brick-maker, 


glassy because of the frailtie and bricklenes. 1871 Will of 
Walling, Kendal < Somerset Ho \ Considering the brickle- 
nes of my state. x68o G. Harvry Curing Dis. by Expect. 
xx iL »8 The knowledge of the brickleness . . of a Stone. 

Briokmtksr (bri'kiu^kaj). One who makes 
bricks aa his trade. 

1469 Mann, f Honseh. Exp. 30 x The brake maker. I 
did rakeite wetlie heme that roakethe my brake. 1548 Act 
24-3 Edw. VI, xv. c 4 No Person, .shall, .let or disturb any 
. . Lime-burner, Brick-maker. >< 7 » 9 S Roxb. Ballads If. 
474 (title) The Brickmaker's Lamentation. *879 U re Diet. 
Arts 1 . 3x9 The Egyptians were great brick -makers. 

Bri okmgkuig. The trade or occupation of 
making bricks. 

1703 A rt's fmpror. p xii, Tanning, Brick -making, Season- 
ing of Wood. 1879 urk Diet . Arts 1 . 519 Brickmaking is 


surface toll i 
1887 Evslyn Mem. (1857) II. 94 We went to search for 
brick-earth. 1988 Tucksr Lt. Nat . II. 75 Timber, stone, 
Hme, and brick-earth for our habitation. 1878 Huxley 
Phjtsiogr. xviL a8o In many nlaces round London the sheet 
cf gravel Is overlaid by a thus deposit of brownish loam re- 
mnsentad on the map as brick-earth since it Js largely worked 
byhfidunnkenL 


that of earthly matter maketh brickie vessels. 1863 Ger- 1998 Spbnrrr ProthaL vili, Those bricky towras. .Where 

aiER Counsel 54 Many Bricks are bnclde. 1747 Hoomn . .the studious Lawyers bene their bowers. 1810 W. Folk- 

MineVsDict. Eijb, where it lies In a Body of considerable ingham Art qf Survey 1. ai. 41 Brickie rubble s88e Spec- 

thickness, it Is more Brickie and Toynty. #9 Lane. Gloss, gator 99 Mar. 355 Amid the desolate bricky preparations of 

(E. D. S.) Brickie, bntchel, fragile, Mttly 1 building-keaM Aground. 1M4 St. famed* Gas, 10 May 6/a 

2 . Jig. Frail, weak. f ITie fiesh-tlnte are a Utile hot end bricky. 

c 1480 TmmeUy Myst toi The world* , is ever in drade Hence Bri'Okineae. 

end brakylle as glas. 1494 Faosan vi. ccxiv. eat This Mod. ' The unrelieved brickiness of the piece.' 

toUMMryaMl Wck.U lyft. tpmj. Htywoon Pn** Briool* (bri'ksl, brik#-'l). AlfO 6 Mo-, 

^‘a bptt-.brioooll, 7 briool. brloool.. brlokoll , 
KM Wkt. (il..) I. >>] Thi. brkkk unhly Uh. brlooll* i Me * 1.0 COimpt form BuOKWALL. [a. 


ing of Wood. 1879 urk Diet. Arts 1 . 519 Brickmaking is 
exceedingly ancient. 

BriOH-rwd (bri k|re*d), a. Of the colour of 
red brick. 

xtxo Henry Elem. Chcm . (1826) II. 59a The colour of the 
precipitate., being much darker and more inclined to brick- 
red. 1843 Portlock Geot. X05 Brick-red calcareous grits. 
x88a Garden 95 Mar. 204/2 Of a pleasing fiery brick-red 
uniform colour. 

Bri'oksetter. - Bricklayer. (In midlands 
and north.) 

z88s Spectator x8 Feb. 187 The strike of the Manchester 
brickseuera. 1878 F. Wri mams Midi. Ratio/. 357 Half a 
dozen bricksetters casing the 12 ft. length. 

Brick wall, sfiJ (Formci ly often written as 
one word brickwall, or with hyphen, as still attrib.) 
A wall built of brick. 

1939 Covrrdai k a Kings iii. 25 'There remnvned but the 
stones in the brickwall. z6xx Shakh. Wiut J\ iv. iv. 818 
Set against a Brick-wall. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. s v. 
Brick, Brick-walls are also found warmer and wholesomer 
than those of free-stone and marble. 

attrib. X785 Cow per Task iv. 771 That never pass their 
brick-wall bounds. 

t Brickwall, sb.* Obs. [A corruption of 
Bricolk, associated by popular etymology with 
the brick snail of the tennis court : 1 Musicke . . . 
which, tho' Anoxias might concciue was for his 
honour, yet indeede hee was but the Brick-wall to 
conucy it to the eares of the beloued Philoclca * 
(Sidney Arcatlia 283).] 

Bkicole sb. 2 Also attrib. 

1580 Hoi.lvuand Treat. Fr. ‘long.. Ilk fait vue bricole , 
he hath plaied and made a Bricke-wall. 1611 Cotgk., 
Bricoler , to tossc, or strike a hall sideways ; to give it a 
bricke wall (al Tennis). x66a Sir A. Mkhvyn SO. Irish 
Affairs 4 We come not to criminate, or to force a nail into 
the Dedan, but if any brick-wall expressions happen, .il is 
rather a force upon us. 

t Bri ckwall, v. Obs. [corruption ol F. 
bricoler : see prec ] trans. To cause to rebound. 

1996 N asiie Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 1 1 1 . 90 Whiles 
thou mok'st a Tennis-court of their faces, by brick-walliuu 
thy clay-hall crosse vp and downe their cheekes. c 1600 f. 
Chamberlain Lett. (x86x) 13 Tossed too and fro and brick- 
wald like a tennis ball from the one side to the other. 
a idaS F. Gkkville Mustapha v. (1633) 197 Brickwall your 
errors from one to another. 

Bri'okwork, brick work. 

1 . Builders' work executed in brick. 

1980 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong , Briquetenc, bricke 
worke. 1994 Plat Jewell-ho. ill. 78 Buildinges that consist 
of Brickwoorke. 1703 Arts Impro */. 1 . 4 By a rod of Bra k- 
work, ie meant, Sixteen Foot and half Square, at a Brick 
and half thick. 1770 Sheridan Critic 1. ii. (1889) 159 A 
Detester of visible Brickwork, in favour of the new-invented 
Stucco. 1874 Parker lltnst. Gothic Archil . it. 971 The 
brickwork of the [Roman] Empire, .is the finest brickwork 
in the world. 

2 . Building with brides ; bricklaying. 

•877 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 945 Tools used in Brkk Work. 

8. pi. A place where brides are made. 

1703 Proclam in Lond. Gas. No. 3879/4 Owner of the 
Brick and Pantile Works near Tilbury Fort. *878 U rr Diet 
Arts 1 . 595 In many brick-works near Paris, screw presses 
are now used for consolidating the bricks, .in their moulds 

BriokT (bri'ki), sb. calloq. One who works 
with bricks, a bricklayer, a brickfield or bricklayer’s 
labourer. 

1R3 J. Stratton Hops it Hop-p. 133 The occupations of 
the people are chiefly, .dustmen, brickies, sweeps. 

Bri’Oky, a. [f. Brick sb. + -yL] a. Made or 
built of brick, b. Full of or abounding in bricks, 
o. Of the colour of brick, brick-red. 



BBICOLB. 


F. bricole (It. b r use fa, Sp brjgola)i—Me 'L.briccola. 
Ulterior derivation uncertain : fee Littrtf.] 

1 . An ancient military engine or catapult for 
throwing stones or bolts. 

Sges La Bmnbu Froiss, II. dxxi. (davii.1 500 In this 
town was a bricoll or an angyn which*, .dyde cast gnat 
•tonal. 1I14 Sylvester Betkulia's Rescue iil 109 Th’ 
Enginer.. Bends her* his Bricol, there his boystrmu bow. 
life L. Ritchie Windsor Outfit >14 The brtcolle, which 
discharged large heavy darts with square heads. 

8* In Tennis : The rebound of a bull from the 
wall of a tennis court, ‘ a side-stroake at Tennis 
wherein the hall goes not right forward, but hits 
one of the walls of the uouit, and thence bounds 
towards the aduerse partie* (Cotgr. 1611); also 
fig. an indirect, unexpected stroke or action. 
Similarly in Billiards (.see nuot.). 

sflfl Fumio, Briccola , a lirikoll or rebounding of a ball 
from one wall to another in a tenis court, a 163s Donne 
Lett. 1x651) 65 That love, which.. fell not directly, and 
immediately upon my self, but by way of reflection or 
Briccole. . *94 K. L*£s r range Fables cccciv. 135 Couien'd 
with a Bricole at Tennis. 179I H. Walrole Lett. 118571 L 
Introd. 111 Introducing two courtiers to acquaint one 
another, and by bricole the audience, with what had passed 
in the penetralia. «*3 Hoy Us Carnes («d. Pardon* 378 
The ball, .will jump on reaching the cushion, especially if 
played bricole, across the cushion. 1880 Boy's Own BJt. 
638, Bricole. a hall struck against a cushion in order to make 
a cannon or hazard on its recrossing the table. 

3 . Harness worn by men in drawing guns, where 
horses cannot be used or procured. 

1864 in Webster. 

t Bri'OOla, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb] To cause 
to rebound ; * to pass a Ball, to toss it side-wa)s * 
(Phillips. 1706'. See also Brictkwali. v . 

1611 Fjlorio, Briecolare , to brickoll fmm wall to wall, 
t Brioou n. Obs. rare. [a. OK bricon, briettn.] 
A knave. 

a 1400 Cato’s Morals 103 in Cursor Af. App. iv, If )»oii be 
foie and bricoun and kepis 11031 in resoun. 

Brid, var. of Biuu, Ubki>, lfuuo. 

Bridal v brai’dill), sb. (a.) Forms: 1 brld-ealo, 
-ealu, 2-6 brydale, bridale, 3, 7- bridal. Also 
(3 bridel), 3 4 (jw.) brudale(i 50 , 3-7 bridall, 
4 bruydale (bruytale, bridhale), 4-5 {Kent) 
bredale, 5 bred sale, 6 brydall, brideall. bry- 
deale, brideale, (7 bride ball). [OK. bryd-ealo 
(infl. - ealob ), lit. 'wedding ale*, ‘wedding banquet or 
conviviality * : see Buhie sb. 5 (in comb.), ana Ale. 
The analytical form, with stress v primary or second- 
ary) on -ale, never died out, was very common 
c 1600, and is still used as a historical or antiqua- 
rian term : see Bhide-ai.k. On the other hand 
the individualized bridal, with the stress and 
sen»e of ale quite suppressed, occurs before 1 300, 
and remains as the living word.] 

1. A wedding feast or festival ; a wedding. 

(The scn.Hc 4 wedding feast ' is distinct in early usage ; by 
the time of Wyclif the word was often extended to include 
the whole proceedings of the wedding or marriage, in which 
use it was often made plural (cf. L. nuptist , s/onsalu », F. 
noces, ME. spasailes. mod. nuptials) ; it is now chiefly 
poetic, except when used attributively >see a). 

X075 6 O. E. Chron. (Worcester Mb.) pter wbm |>eet brvd 
ealo [Laud MS. ealaj bait was inanczra manna bealo. 
ibid. (Laud MS.) rifil pain bryd euloo [Worcester MS. 
brydlopel act Nnrftwic. t zeoo Ormin 1400a, 1 be land 
o Galile Wass an bridale ^arrkedd. a 1300 Cursor Af, 13363 
Bridall [v. r. bridel, bridale] was Jrar broiden an. vytpAyeno. 
933 be wyce maydines. .yeden in mid b* bredgome to be 
bredale. sate Lanul. P. PI. A. 11. 36 Alle pis Riche., 
weoren beoe to te Bmyt-alc (r>. r. in B., C., bre-, bri-, 
bru-, hruy-, brydale). 138a Wyclip Song qf Sol. Argt. 73 
The bridalis of Crist and of the ChiixTic. cm 440 Gesta 

brcdeale. 


Rom. (1870) 301 pe day was setle of hire 
IIuijOBT, Brydeale, uuptus, 


sSS* 

, - , iflte J. Hevwoou Prtv. 4 

Epigr. (1867) 1* it is, ns telth vs this olde tale, Mecte, that 
a man be at his owne brydale. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 
m A solem brydeale of a proper coople. 1581 Marbeck 


, Miwa loimurnuui rur 

there will be lilting there. 1808 Scott Lochinvar hi, O 
come ye in peace here, or come ye in wanOr to dance at 
our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? 1859 Tennyson Enid 
031, 1 . .Will clothe her for her bridals like the tun. 

Jig. 163* G. H rr®irt Temple , Ferine i. Sweet day, no 
cool, bo calm, so bright, The bridall of the earth and ski*. 

2 . Since 1600, mostly used attributively, by asso- 
riation with adjectives (of Lat. origin) in -a/, as 
nuptial , natal, mortal, etc. Most of the earlier 
attributive uses or combinations of Bride also 
reappear with bridal, as bridal bed, bowl, cake , 
chamber, house, hnol, ring, etc., and many of more 
modem character, as bridal cheer, day, dinner, 
dress, favour, mom, veil, wreath, eta, etc., where 
weddmg may always be substituted. Them are 
sometimes unnecessarily hyphened. 

c 1440 Promt, Parv. so Brydale hows*, nuptorisnn. tflpt 
SntMssa F. O. v. ii 3 where and when her bridal* chew* 
Should be eoletnnitf d. — ProtkaL 17 Adomd with dainty 
gemmae . . Against the brydale day. imS Sham. Tam. 
She. 111. H eei Gentlemen, forward to the bridall dinner. 
Ibid. tv. i. i8tj I will bring thee to thy Bridall chamber; 
< sfloe Lyrics Air Lttlon/sis (Collier) 3 Shea can . . trimme 
with plums a bridall cake, aits Ram Alley iv. 1, in Had. 
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Dodsioy X 338 Quaffing out our bridal bowl 1714 Yoons 
Force Roiig. u 85 How on th* bridal-bed his eyes were cast. 
1717 Pore Eloisa aio For her the Spouse prepares the 
bridal ring, the Mas. Edgeworth Belinda x 5 T, Lady 
Anne Perdval came.. with a bridal favour in her hand. 
iSxo Southey Thalaba vil xxxi, Who comes from the 
bridal chamber? 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Conch b 8 But 
where is she. the bndal flower. .She enter*, glowing like 
the moon Of Eden on its bridel bower. 1674 Black Pr. 
Thule 9 Marching at the bead of a bridal procession. 

b. Sometimes more distinctively adjective, in 
construction or in sense : * Of or pertaining to a 
bride, worn by a bride (e. g. bridal bouquet , veil, 
wreath ) ; bride-like. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa II. 140 With a simpering 
altogether bridal. 1809 J. Barlow Cetumb. 111. 701 Nor 
•halt thou e'er he told, my bridal fair. 1865 Miss Moloch 
Chr. Mistake 108 She stood, all in her fine garments, a fair, 
white, bridal-like vision. 

f 3 . \ellipt.) pi. rare, ■» Bridallrb* 

c 1630 RtsnoM Sun*. Devon 0 995 (i8«o) 939 Apparell'd in 
their best array, As bridals use upon their nuptial day. 

Brl’daller, rare. [f. Bridal + -rr 1 .] One who 
takts ])art in a bridal ; fa. a bride or bridegroom ; 
b. a wedding- guest. 

1690 Urathwait Art asleep. Hush, t 47 There was no 
Activity sure a wanting in those two jovial Bridallers. 1830 
Hogg in Biachw.Afng. XXVI I. 919 The fairy bridallers 
descending Straight from the moon. 

Bridally (brai-d&li), adv. [f. Bridal a b + 
-ly fl.l In bridal attire ; as for a wedding. 

■ML m acready Retttiu. 1 1 . 95 She seemed bridally attired. 
1883 Sir W. Muir /slam x6 Black-eyed maidens all bridally 
attired. 

tBri'dffilvy- Obs. rare- 1 , m BriDBSHIP. 

174* Richardson Pamela 111. 78 A poor Girl has. .but a 
few Weeks Courtship, and perhaps a first Months Bridalry, 
if that, and then shen os much a Slave to a Husband, as 
she was a Vassal to her Father. 

Bri’d^ty. rare . In 7 bridoltoe. [f. Bridal 
+ -ty : cf. mayoralty , shrievalty .] Wedding, bridal. 

i6m B. Jonson Lords Welcome <1854) 780,9 At Quintain 
he, In honour of this bridaltee, Hath challeng'd either wide 
countee. ites Whitehall xxli. 161 There is more mirth 
with them than at a bridalty. 

Brlddle, obs. form of Bridle. 

Bride (braid), sb) Forms: 1 br?d, 2-4 
(, Kentish ) brdd(e, a-3 (s. w.) brude(n), 3 brid, 
3 4 bryd, (4 bruyd), a-6 bryde, 4- bride. 
[Common Teut. : OK. bryd *tr. firm. *= OS. brhd 
(MLG. brtid, MDu. brtiut - de , Du. bruid), OIIG., 
MHG. br&t (mod.G. braut), ON. bnlbr (Sw. Du. 
brud , Goth, brhps :— OTeut. *brhdi-z ; the 
general sense is 1 bride*, but in Gothic, though 
this sense is also evidenced by the compound 
brflpfaps ‘ bridegroom ’ {fobs - Gr. wbott for +v 6 nt, 
Skr. pat is 'lorn'), the only sense actually occur- 
ring is 'daughter-in-law 1 ; the med.L. briita, 
OF. bruy, F. bru, Rumansch briitt. from OHG., 
have also only the sense 1 daughter-in-law * : cf. 
Gr. witqdi 'daughter-in-law* and 'bride*. Not 
known outside Teutonic: though some would 
identify with It Friitis an Italian name of ' Venus 
mater . Radical sense uncertain] possibly the 
verb root bru * 4 to cook, brew, make broth *, a 
duty of a daughter-in-law in the primitive family.] 
I. As separate word. 

1 . A woman at her marriage ; a woman just 
about to be married or very recently married. 

The term is particularly applied on the day of marriage 
and during the 1 honeymoon , but is frequently used from 
the proclamation of the banns, or other public announcement 


believed that colloquially a lady when engaged was often 
called a 'bride*. This was met with ' Hear 1 hear !' from 
some,Vnd ' No t no i ' from others. Probably 4 bride elect * 
would have satisfied critics. 

ct 000 jElkric Foe. in Wr.-W(ilcker 171, Sponsa, bryd. 
c 1000 Ays. Cost. Matt. xxv. 1 And ferdon ongen hone bryd- 
guman and ha bryde. c tide Hatton G. ibid., On)en hanne 
bred-gumen and pare brede. c teeoOaMiN 15337 Crust ess bird 
..IfR crissteM brid onn erh*. a saafl Ancr. R. 164 Nefde 
he brude ibrouht hom ? a 1300 Havelok 9131 Hauelok lay 
on his lift aide. In his armes his brihte bride, c 1385 
Chaucer L . G. W. «6aa The nyght is come the bryd shal 
go to bedde. c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Walcker 691, Hec domi • 
duca, a bryde. 1539 Coverdale s Mace. ix. 37, ft brought 
y* bryde from Maaaba with great* pompe. 199a Shahs. 
Rom. 4 yul. 1. 1 L 11 Ere we may think* her ripe to be a 
Bride. 167s Milton Samson 300 To seek in marriage that 
fallacious bride. (858 Mack ay Three Flowers, Thus I won 
my blushing bride One happy summer-day. 1884 Pall 
Atoll G. rj Feb. 8/a The bride, .wore e dress of white satin 
embroidered with pearls. 

fig. sdts Bible Rev. xxl. 9 , 1 will shew thee the Bride, 
the Lembes wife a 18)39 Mrs. H khans Death-d . Komer, 
The youth went down to a hero's grave, With the sword, 
his bride. <s x8§o Eliza Cook Rover's Seng, The Ocean’s 

T home, end my bark is my bride, 

2 . In 15th and 16th a denoting alto a bride- 
groom ; — spouse. Obs. Cf. bride-couple in 6. 
c 1440 Premp Pant. 30 Bryde, infra in spowse, s/onsus. 


Sorrows are chang’d" to bride-songH. 1967 Turberv. 

51 Ne didst thou cause a marriage bed for 


s. 1483 Cath. AngL 43 A Bride ; s pons a, s/onsus 
vlr tins, tgfil Sylvester Du Basins il iv. il (1641) att/e 
Sweet Daughter deer. .Isis bless* thee and thy Bride With 
golden fruit. Ibid, il iv. u. 113/1 Art thou not Shea, that 


with a ebaste-eweet flame Did’st both oor Bride*' heart* 
into one heart frame? 

+ 3 . Occas. found *B drd 4 lady, maiden*, etc. ; 
but perh. only by confusion. 

Thu* In the quot. from Cursor M. the later vnraions have 
bride , bruyd, for the birde («b Burr) of the Cotton MS. 

a imb Cursor M. 7x31 Vn-to |at birde [Fair/, bride. Trim, 
bruyd).. Sampson al ft soth Mr laid. 

4 . A collector s name for the Dark Crimson 
Underwing moth ( Catocala sponsa). 

site Gome Rom. Hat. Hist, so Ha ! the lovely ‘bride* I 
If you can net her, you have a beauty. 

II. In combination. 

Bride- had originally the force of ‘bridal, wed- 
ding* (the primitive marriage being essentially 
the acquisition of a bride) : so in all tne OE. com- 
pounds of bryd-. Only in modem combinations, as 
bride dike, brideless, is bride used in sense 1. 

6. Obvious comb. Sk *■« ' bridal, wedding as 
bride-banquet, -barn, -bell, -chamber, -clothes, -day, 
-hiss, -ring, -sleep, - song , -wife. b. bride*, as 
brideless, bride-lifter , -lifting, bride-like , bride- 
widowing adj. 

a. 1633 Ford *Tis Pity iv. i, That marriage seldom'* 
good. Where the ^bride-banquet so begins in blood, xtfe 
Broke Jov. Crew iv. ii. 494 wc are mist within the *Bride- 
Barn among the Revell rout. 1890 Mkb Browning Poems 
II. 99 The merry *bridc>bcll Rings clear through the green- 
wood. Ibid. 1 1 . 46 Why glads it thee, that a *bride-Isy be 
By a word of woe defiled? c xjBe W yci.ik De Dot. An L 
8eL Wks. 111 . 440 3 >f we have penne *bryde-ck>bis, we shal 
for rvere be dampned. 1830 Caki.vle Richter Mine. 118571 
II. 150 Caroliue .. bestowed on him the "bride-kiss of hrr 
own accord. 1851 Kingsley Yeast xili. 046 Where is your 
"bride- ring, my fair maid? 1871 Rossetti Eden Bower 
xvii, That he may. .curse the day when the "bride-sleep took 
him. 1587 Golding De Atomay xxiv. 379 For * Bridciongs 
they bee not wanting, sdep Ford Loved* Met. v. i. 
Sorrows are chang’d f ‘ 

Ovid's Epist. 51 Ne di 
"liridewite to lie dreht. 

b. 1B84 T'ennvkon Bechet 170 The "hridelesn Beckrt »k 
thy King and mine. s8fe McLennan Prim. Marriage 33 
A youngfellow called the "bride-lifter lifts the bride. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 65 "* Bridelifting 4 has been noticed 
as one of the regular games of the little native boys and 
girls. 1804 Miss Mitvohd l 'Mage Ser. I. (1863^ 117 , 1 never 
saw any thing so delicate and "bridedike as she looked in 
her white gown. 183* L. Hunt Poems 173 The "bride- 
widowing sword. 

6. Special comb. : + bride-belt, the zone or belt 
worn by a virgin ; + bride-bowl m Bride-cup ; 
bride-bash, a bush hung out at the (village) ale- 
house in honour of a wedding ; t bride-couple, a 
newly-wedded pair ; bride-door, the door of the 
Bridehoijbb ; bride-knot, a wedding favour ; 
t bride-leader, the precursor of the later Bride- 
man, who brought the bride to the bridegioom ; 
+ bride-mother one who acts the part of mother at 
weddings in some countries ; bride-prioe, money 
paid for a bride ; + bride-squire — Bridkman ; 
bride-stake, a pole set up to dance round at a 
wedding ; bride-weed, a bride's dress or veil ; 
bride-wort, Meadow-sweet ( Spirsea Ulmoria'' ; 
also, American Meadow-sweet (X salic if olid). 
Also Bkide-alk, Bride- woman, q. v. 

>968 Sylvester Du Bartas <x6o8> 376 Thou wed a wife, 
another 'fore thy face Shall lose her "bride-belt, i&yo B. 
Jonson New Inn Aral., Lord Beaufort . . calls for his bed 
and "bride-bowl to be made ready. *«84 Gavton Rest. 
Notes il iv. ko His "Bride-bush, which to that purpose is 
very good, if a thorn* or two were pluckt out of it. «teg 
J. Hayward Banish’d Firg. 179 Having lodg'd the "bride- 
couple a-bed. 186a Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Bride-door, 
To run 'for the "bride-door* ; the race for the bride’s gift by 
young men. who wait at the church-door till the marriage 
ceremony is over. The prize is usually a ribbon, which is 
worn for the day in the hat of the winner. 1694 Ladies 
Diet. (N.i, Nor wes he alow in furnishing the "Unde-knot* 
end favours. 155a Hulobt, "Bryde leader, prvnubus. tgSs 
Daum tr. Bulh nger on Agoc. (15731 soa The Apostles us the 
"brid deader*, .haue brought the Church to our Sauiour, a 
chaste virgin. 171a Load. Gas. No. 4987/x The Ernpren* 
Dowager with the Vice-Admiral’s Lady, were the "Bridc- 
M other*. 1876 Dicav Real Prop. iii. L | 4. 113 By early 
Teutonic custom, .the "bride-price, or price paid by the 
intending husband to the family or the bride, site Pall 
Mall G. 7 Feb. 5/1 When the bride price has been paid, the 
girl runs away and hides, .and his friend (compare our • best 
man ’) brings her home by force. 1833 B. Jonson Love's 
Welc., The two "bride-squire*, .were In two yellow leather 
doublets. 1894 Sva Dosell Balder xxiii. 193 The mist 
is as a "brideweed on the moon. s8te Prior Phmt-n., 
*Bridewort, from its resemblance to toe white feotheis 
worn by brides. 

Brito (braid), sb* [a. F. bride bridle, bonnet- 
string - Pr. and Sp. trida, from Teutonic : cf. 
OHG. bridel : ice HMDLk.] \ 

1 1 . A bridle, rein. Also fig. Obs. 

rtpoA'. Ah'*. 7697 How love heom lsdde by stroog bride. 
a 1900 A”. Hem 77s BerUd. .tok him bt $m bride. 

2 . The delicate net- work which connects the pat- 
terns in lace ; also, a bonnet-string. 

Y869 Latest Hews « Oct 5 One (bonnet] .. Is very pretty 
made of velvet and mack lace ; black or white tulle brides, 
ilk Mag. of Art Dec 67/* The delicate beauty of its whit* 
knot* lightly held together by cobwebby ' brides *. 

8. Surg. Membranaceous filaments found in the 



centre of abecesre* or In deep wound* which pre- 
vent the escape of pus, or cense morbid adherence. 

ifla EncycL Mttref n VII. 739 When the maturation (of 
the puttufo to emall-poxjiaeemptete the 'bride '..ruptures, 
t mdl ibnia), v.l V Obs ff. Bride sbM 

1 . intr. To play or act the bride. (Also with rV.) 
1930 Palsor. die This msy&e hridath very welt, cestt 

pucelle fait tespmsls tresbi •*. tjpi Sham. Tim. Skr. in. 
it. oss mall tweet Biases practise how to bride it t «idM 
Hiomi Eng. Moor l ill, Wotald you have brided it so hoop- 
bhly With your spruce younkart 

2 . tram. To wed. marry. Also absol. 

idee Death Earl Huntington i. ii. h) Hail Dodsley VIII. 
eii (He) will doc bed. forsooth, before he bride c tfu 
rirrcHM 7 tow Niki* Kinsmen (I*. ), 1 knew a man. .who A 
lass of fo u rteen brided. a alflS Cleveland Cl I 'indietm 
(1677) 99 This Wench he foia would have Brided. 
t Bridle v. 8 Obt. rant, [peril. f. Bride ab. 54 : cf. 
Diddle v.\ intr. To mince, practise affectedly. 

iljs Palsor. Mt To bride, nidger t Coras. Niger* to trifle, 
play the fop or nufaot). 1193 Naihi Font* Lett. Corfu t. 80 
He brides It and tempers Tt ont n crie. 159! Florio, Cinch* 
chiare, ss bImr It or bride it In anting or speaking. 
Brid#-flbl*,teid*l0 (brai‘d|?U). [A conscious 
retention or restoration of the earlier analytical 
form of Bmidal sb. [q. v.l in its early sense.] 

1 . A wedding-feast of tne Old English type, an 
ale-drinking at a wedding. 

■w tana [see Bridal iJ. igo Cranhxr Bible Pref.. 
Neither Us] weepings convenient ata br ideate 1M7 Harri- 
son England 11. vi. US77) 130 In feasting (tha husbandmen] 
doo exceed after their maner : eapedallw at bridales. >989 
Puttenjiak ting. Poetic (Arb.) 97 For recreation of (be 
common people at Christmas** diners and bridealea. sdns 
Ainsworth Annet. Gen. xxix. as A banquet named in Hebr. 
of drinking. .Such we coll a Bride-ale. syfla Hunt Hict. 
Eng. ULUfafo IV. •; Wakes, church-aim, bride-ales, and 
other cheerful festivals of the common people. 1*57 Toulm. 
Smith Parish lot 1864 Paloravb Norm. f Eng. 111 . 196 
The doleful bridal* ofDAle. ifltffl Fimman Norm. Cong. 
(il 70 * 11 . viL is* Tostlg’s bride, whose bride-ale had been 
■o cruelly interrupted. 

2 . ‘ The warmed, sweetened, and spiced ale. pre- 
sented torn wedding party on its return from Church' 
(.Atkinson Frovinc. Dandy , , Yorkshire , 1863'. 

Isi'dfobfld. arch. [f. Bit 1 dr- ** wedding.] 
The nuptial couch, the marriage bed. 

i|p Moat Corfnt, Tindale Wks. 375/1 Ere they went to 
theyr bryde bedde. i 4 oa Shako. Ham. v. i. aCS, I thought 
thy Bride-bed to haue deckt (sweet Maid 1 . 1848 Kixcsixr 
Saint's TVmg. iv. i. do What right have 1 to arrogate 
Christ's bride-bed T 

BridflOlkfl ( broidk/ik). Also 9 brldeVoako. 
[f. Bride- - wedding.] A rich, highly ornamented 
cake, eaten at a wed d tug ; wedding cake. 

• asfloo Rob. Hood 


I Breakefost, 
n the help of 

a cold pie. staied our stomackea well 1666 I'urn Diary 
17 Aug, Had a piece of bridecake sent me by Mrs. Barbary. 
iflaoW. lavnio kn*cM.//«// <1849) 474 IxmdN 


. k Hall <1*49) 474 I-oad* of bride-cake 
were distributed. ifor W. Joonta Finger-ring L. 171 Slices 
of tha bride-cake. 

Bri‘d*-oh»mb*r. arch . The room in which 
a wedding is celebrated ; the nuptial apartment. 

im J. Stusbks Gaging GulfC . iv. To be a doleful bryde 
in tneyr bloody brydehambers. 1611 Bible Matt . ix. 13 
’‘an the children or the bride-chamber mourne, as long as 
the brid eg r o me hi with them? 1171 Mosley Crit . Mice . 
11I86} 1 . *61 Topics eternally old, yet of eternal freshness, 
the perennial truiams of tha grave and of the bride-chamber. 

Bri'dfttonp. arch, or Obs. [f. Bride- -wed- 
ding.] a. A cup or bowl handed round at a 
wedding, b. A clip of spiced ingredients pre- 
pared at night for the * bride-couple . Also fig. 

1994 Fhilpot Pram. 4 Writ *41 Goa doth call me »mo*t 
unworthy) to drink of the Bride-ciin of his Son. tfSa I. 
Heywooo Pew. 4 Rpigr. <1867' ij'Ine drynke of my bride 
cup I should haue forborne. iftpB. Jonsun New inn. v. i. 
Get our bed ready, chamberlain, And, host, a bride-cup: 
you have tare conceits, And good ingredient*. 1833 yack 
0/ Memb er ? in Lane ham' t Lett. (iSri) eo There was a fair 
bride-cap of silver gilt carried before her, wherein was a 
goodly branch of rosemary, aflna W. Irvinu Bracvb. Hall 
II. 303 The butler bore before her the bride-cup. 

Bridegroom (bwdgrdra). Forms: o. 1 br?d- 
guma, s-3 brid-, brudgume, 3 bridgom(e, 3-4 
hridegome, 4 brydgoma, (Kentish) bmdgome ; 

0 . 6 brydegrome, 6-7 bridegrome, -grooma, 
bridgroome, 6- bridegroom. [a. OE. bryslguma, 
f. bryd t Bunn bgnnm • mnn * (poetic) *OTeut. 
gnmmz cognate with L. homin -, The compound 
wa* Common Tent. : cf. OS. brfldigomo (MDu. 
brhdggome, Du. brttidegom\ OHG. brhtigomo 
(MHG. briutegome* Ger. brduNgam \ ON. oHfo* 
gunti (Sw. bruJguntme, Da brudgom) OTcut. 
HnUtigumon - ; not preserved in Gothic, which has 
brfyfofie « * bride's lord*. 0 . After Gome became 
obs. in ME, tha place of brutogomg was taken in 
16th c. bf bridegrome % f. gnome. Groom * lad ’. 
During mt 14th c. the only knows examples -of brid egame 
Kentish: no instances at aU mm known in 
agM in the Vromptormm and CathoBcen , bryde 
Vpakss : see Bmua 1 % The 16th c. bry d rg ro me 
hath, anally the * bride*lmd\ Le. the lad who was 
r : cf. briire-coHple, nnd the original senses of 
brideamommk. Was it a new independent 


r.onhr accidentally raaambHng i i y fow w , nr 
r survived to room dialect, wtMOcerf was da 
Jm 16th «. hi a mistaken fonaf] 
busan about to be married, or very recently 


iHedi 


a. JFovm brydegomo. 

ctaadAg-r Coop, Mm iiL si Se 9 e bryde hsefft, m is bryd- 
npmnl£ 3 ndiefi «• Be hafas fia faryd brydguma is]. e 
Osmsu S 0993 To beon bridgnmn nammnedd. e\ 
/frfoCpCkatille wimmen. .hatnabbnfl hwerwifl l 
bruduuma. sum Curoor M. iuai ban left 
SsbriST a E. Trailer r^x^!] 6 Alt' 

ofMabaureedmand. ngo Ayenb. *33 pa wyse may 
. .yedan in mid he bred gome to he bredaie. 

0. Form bridegroom. 

tgsfl Tindale John UL 19 He that hath the bryde h the 
brvdegrome. But thefrendeof the brydegrome, which, etc. 
(Wvclip He that hatha wif k the honsbonde, but the founds 
of the spouse, etc ). igt Cover dalb r Etdr. xvi. 34 11 m 
daughters shal moarneTaxiiinge no brydegroams. ijfo 
Babbt Ah. B is4X A Bridegrooms, spomett*. tad Smars. 
Tam. Skr ; iil i 133 And u the Bride and Bridegroom 
coming home? 1791 Burns Lament 7 . Earl Glencaim 
x, The bridegroom may forget the bnde Was made his 
wadded wifi yestreen. 1873 Jowett Plate ted. 11 IIL 71 
He. .dresses himself as a bridegroom and marries his masters 


b . fig. Said of Christ in his relation to the 
Church, or as heavenly spouse of a nun. 

a 1 aa$ St. Marker. 19 Bring me to h> brihte bur, brudgume 
of wunne. 184s Tennyson St. Agned E. 31 For me the 
Heavenly Bridegroom waits. 

2. comb, or attrib. 

1 847 Cowley Mistr., Gaaert iv. On the earth with Bride- 
groom-Heat, He [the sun] does still new Flowers beget. 
1711 Shafts**. Charac. 11 . 396 The bridegroom-doge, who 
in his atAtely Bucentaur floats on the bosom of his Thetis. 

Bri'degroom, v. rare. [f. prec. ab.] tram. 
To act as bridegroom to, to wed. 

1 868 A Menken in/elicia 3 A Midnight swooped down 
to bridegroom the Day. 

Brixligroomihip. The position of bride- 
groom. 

a safe Hardino in Jewel DHl Apol.(i6tx)%t As touching 
the Bridcgroomesliip. .Christ Is the only Bridegroome of the 
Church 

Bridehall, corrupt form of BuidaIi. 

i6to Healey Si. Ang. City God 930 In the Bride-hall 


Bri'defcood. U Bride «*• -hood.] The state 
or jxxiitiun of a bride. 

stfjp Bailey Fes tat ( 1834) 519 To fit her for her bridehood. 
t firi'dihonie. Obs. ox dial. [f. Bride- 
wedding.] The house where a wedding is held. 

sggo Coverdalk Spir. Perle xii Wks. 1844 I. 133 From 
the. .marriage or bride-house goeth many one home heavy 
and sad. 1304 Taming 0/ Shrew in HaUheelTt Shake. VI. 
981 We shall have good cheer* anon at the bridehouse. 
1879 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. t8fe V. 354 She may . . be 
brought into tha bride-house with all solemnity. 

Brldel, brideU^e, obs. ff. Bridal, Bridle. 
t Brl'dft-lfoOft. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Bbuje- - 
wedding.] 

1 . A piece of gold, silk, or other lace, used to 
bind up the sprigs of rosemary formerly worn at 
weddingB ; the earlier form of wedding favours. 

1393 Lameham Let. 11871) ei Euery wight with his Mu 
buckeram bridelace vpon a braunch of green broom <caiu 
rosemary is skant thear). 1999 Fortes A ngry Wom.Abingd. 
(1841 » 93 A nosegay bound with laces In his hat, Bridelaces, 
sir. >6aa Roys lb he. (16301 531 You are a kinde friend in- 
deed to come in hither without your wedding appardl and 
bride-lace. 1663 Kilucrf.w Parson's Wed. iv. ii, Do you 
give these favours t Arc these your bride-laces? 

2 . pi. The striped ribbon-grass, or Lady’s Gar- 
ten ( Phalaris arundinacea var.). 

t Bri'delook. Obs . In 1 brfdlfo, 3 brudUo, 
-Ink. [OE. brydldc (pi.) nuptials, marriage, T. 
bryd- Bride- + Idc play; cf. wedlock .] An OE. word 
for ‘ marriage \ which did not survive the 1 3th c. 

csooo Canons of dElfric 9 (Bosw.) fix Sam brydUcum. 
a 1 sag Juliana 7 To brudlar. and to bed tbvohte. c saja 
Half yield. 9 On hare brudlakea d«L 
t Bri'dilopS. Obs . [late OE. brydlfy, either 
+brydhUap t or ad ON. brdbhlaup.brullaup (Sw. 
brolloppy Da. biylluf) wedding; cf. OHG* brhlh’ 
laufl % *loufl. MHG. brhtlouf Ger. (arth.) braut* 
lauf\ f. OTeut. brtitii- Bride -f hlauf- run, Leaf.] 
1 he oldest known Teutonic name for 1 Wedding 1 : 
lit. 'the bridal run', or 'gallop', in conducting 
the bride to her new home See Grimm, Braullauf 
and cf. Broobi. f Only in OE. 

cogs Lindt sf. Gotp. Matt. xxii. a Gelio. .cvna-mean sefle 
dyde Ba brydlopa l^unpllat] sunc his. seen 0 . E. Chron. 
(MS. D)/tX flam brydlope mh Norflwic (Land MS. has 

hfijldSar, * rare. [OE. brfdelle nuptial, f. 
bryd, Bride: the 16th c. word nay have been 
formed anew, as * bridely ' in reuse 6 f/ prided ike \ 
might possibly be said now.] Niipffak bridal. 

a xsea C 

Vramatr. 


«8s8 Scott Le ehht omr vi. The bridemaMmia wbiaperad 
"Twere better by for*, sfleg Mms MiTPoao Village $or. a 
(1863} S39 Tha bride- maiden * wee* only less smart than the 
bride, dbm BailCv Featue (1834) 900 The atari Ware her 
ImmottsibridemaidetM. 1M4 lITStMOOx hi tglh Cent. Juab 
mm Baaed on tha widest e x p eri ence of b r ides m aidensMa 
tBli dtail. Obi. or dial. [£, BRIDE- «■ 
wedding, or ia sense 8.1 
ft « Brideoroom. Obs. 

1619 T. Godwin Bern. Aatsg.i 163I) ysThabrideaiaa did 
the thresholdT/iMA isi The f 


Epftt. 71 In spousel band* and bridety knot ba tyde. 

BridejDaaid, ekrlier form of Hridehm aid. 

Bri demtidin. arch, or <fia/.-BRIDXVAXD, 
Bridjcomaid. Hence Brldeamaidennhip ok 


lift 

soon aa he was married, used to cast nnts among the people. 

2 . A young man performing varioua ceremonial 
duties at a wedding ; formerly called also bride* 
leader. (In early times the bridemen led the bride 
to the bridegroom.) Now « Bridermae. 

tide Killicrew Parson’s Wed. v. iv, Parson, 111 be your 
bride-man. 1670 Dsvden Roy. Martyr v. ii. Betwixt her 
Guards she seem'd by Brid e me n led. 1991 SmollctT Per. 
Pie. U779) 1 . iv. 33 To the utter dianppointment of the 
bridemen and maids, ill) Mar. Euoewokth Patron. III. 
xxxul 109 There is no record concerning who ware the 
bridemen. s8j* Carlylb in For. Rev. 4 Cent. Mice. V. 
4jThe evening-star, the brideman of the sun. 

Bridssblp ibrridjip). [f. Bride sbA r + 
-ship.] The status or standing of a bride; the 
rank or personality 01 a bride. 

a sflge Bronx Novella 11. i, All her wares. For her to take 
her choyce to deck her Brideahip. *869 Carlyle Fredh. 
Gf. III. vni. vi. 90 Wilhelaaina’s wedding-day arrived, after 
a brideahip of eight months. 

Bridoexiudd (brei dzm^d). Also 6-p bride- 
maid. [The earlier form was bridematd, as in 
brideman and the other compounds of Bride- in 
sense of ' bridal, wedding ' ; tne 19th c. bridesmaid 
is* due to the same perverted analysis, which has 
changed brideman into groomsman .] 

A young unmarried woman performing various 
ceremonial duties at a wedding ; in modem times 
the bridesmaids merely accompany or lorm the 
train of the bride. 

a. Form bride maid. 

199s Hulokt, Bryde mayde, pronuha. iflai Quarles 
A realms A P. >1676)33 The Bride shall sit; Despair and 
Grief shall stand Like heartless Bride-maids upon either 
hand. 1747 Hervsy Medit. 4 Contempt. ( 1818) aa The bride- 
maids. girded with gladness, had prepared the marriage- 
bed: had decked it with tha richest covers, and dressed it 
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in pillows of down. 1798 Golbridoe Anc. Mar. vn. xviii. 
But in the Garden bower the Bride And Bride-maids singing 
are. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady gf Manor I V. xxiv. 147 
Letitia, who had been my bridemaid. 1891 Hawthorns 
Twice*teld T. (1883) 33 The widow between her fair young 


0 . bridesmaid. (At first colloq. or epistolary.) 

1794 Ld. Auckland Corr. <i86a) 111 . 956 It is proposed to 
one of your sister* to bo bridesmaid at the royal marriage. 
1898 Dickens SA . Boa , Characters vili. 144 The brides- 
maid* could ait in the front parlour and receive the com- 
pany. 1840 Ann. Reg. 94 The royal bridesmaids are each 
to have a brooch. <884 Pall Mall G. 13 Keb. 8/a The 
bridesmaids. . wore dresses of cream sole dpingld and plush. 

Hence Brl'AcmaldEhip. the position or office of 
r bridesmaid ; Brl’d— maiding vbl, sb., acting os 
bridesmaid. 

iM Trollope Dr . Thome iv, I won't be Augusta's brides- 
maid ; I'll bide my time for bridetnnaiding. 1864 Chamb. 
Jml. 8 Oct. 649 It * your first experience of bridcmaidahip, 
and you look very nice. 

Bri’deimin. [Altered from the earlier Bbidk- 
man, q. v.] A young man who acts as friend or 
attendant of the bridegroom at a wedding, and 
performs various ceremonial offices for him. 

iBoi Scott Lochinvar iii. Among bride'a-men and kins- 
men, and brothers and all. tits W. Smcncbr Poems 91 No 
common bridesmen wait us there. 1899 Smiles Stephenson 
348 To floor Robert Gray . .who actedat his bridesman oa 
hts marriage, .he left a pension. 

Bri'Atwaia. north, dial. [f. Bride jA* + 
Wain wagon.] The wain or wagon on which r 
bride's ' providing’ (surmounted by the spinning- 
wheel adorned with blue ribbons) used to be sent 
to her new home ; also, a carved chest in which 
the providing was put, when of smaller compass ; 
the contribution mode to this by friends and neigh- 
bours, the wedding presents; the occasion on which' 
there are given, a bidding wedding. 

ifloy Staoo Poems e A youth fu’ pair, By frugal thrift 
exceytad. Wad hev a brydewain, an' of course The country 
roun invented. 1I95 Whitby Gloss.* Bride-foam, a carriaga 
with household goods, travelling from the bride's 


father's to the bridegroom’s house, stye Spectator 1 3 Aug. 
xcWflC^hftofforaiturepeadaar* .to this district [Whitbyl 
—the 'bride-wain', or chest for wodding-dothoL sfeg 
Lane. doss. <£. D. Sj Brith*wain, a bidden wedding 
sMgGd. Words 10 The toilet nervier was ranged ornament- 
aUv on a carved oak bridewabi in the oovnsn 
Bv&AftWBll (bni'dwdl). Also ft biydwsll^ 
7 bridowoL (bvidinwal), bridwOU. [From Brule 
Well, i.e. (St.) Bridie Well, a holy well in London, 
near which Henry VIII had a ' lodging’, given by 
Edward VI for .a hospital, afterwords converted 
into e house aTcorreation.] 

1 . A bon— of o— motion for pnsonen ; a place 
ef forced labour; a gaol, prison. Aleo Jig. ' 
















t 


wp the bryg or that the day was lycht. 

8. i. A ragway or movable lauding-itage for 
boats, b. A fixed or floating landing-stage, jetty, 
or pier. 06s. ox dial \ (The Norte senses.1 
rsjTB Barbour Bruce xvu. 403 A brig that bad, for till 
lat tail, RJcht fra the bat apon the wall. 14x5 Sc. Acts 
J ns. 1 ^1597) 1 59 All boate men and ferrymen . . aalt have 
for like boate a treene-brigge, qwhair-with they may receiue 
within their boatea travelfcre Horae vnhurta. c <360 4 /d 
in Maitlaod'a Hist. Land, ban two landing jet tin marked 
privy bridge at * privy gardens'. and Quoenx-bridg* at 
Whitehall. 01600 Map In G. G. Scott Gloa mi ng* Jrestm. 
X&Plate 33 Old pallace bridge. Kinges-bridgt. stSbbLmd. 
Gas. No. a 170/4 Lott or atolen . . at Billiugwate Stairs, 
or Gravesend- Bridge, an old Black leather Trunk, db 
P. Cunnint.ham Haxdbh. Land.. Whan we read in our old 
writers of Ivy-bridge, Strand-bridge, Whitehall-bridge, and 
Lambeth-bridge, landing piera alone are meant. 1879 
Lawia & Short Lot. Dtci. a.v. Fans il C, A plank bridge 
thrown from a vessel to the shore. 

4 . * A narrow ridge of rock, sand, or shingle, 
across the bottom oi a channel/ 
sBxa Examiner 14 Sept. 590/h It it proposed to construct 
a Pier on the bridge between St. Nicholas and Mount 


seta axmmtner is Sept. 590/a it u 
a Pier on the bridge between St. I 
Edgecombe. *833 Marry at P. Si 1 
water enough to croea the bridge t ' 


Nicholas and Mount 
imple xzvlii, la there 
The sea on the bridge 


water enough to croea the bridge? The sea on the bridge 
was very heavy. 1S33 Bell Gas. 11 . evfi Filey-hridge. 1884 
Black Guide Yorks. 1x0 Filey Brig . . is a remarkable ridge 
of rocks, projecting nearly half a mile into the sea and per- 
fectly dry at low water. 

6. Naut. The raised narrow deck or platform 
extending from side to side of a steamer amid- 
ships, from which the officer in command directs 
the motion of the vessel. Also 'a narrow gang- 
way between two hatchways* (Smyth Sailers 
Ward M.>. 

tin C. Bailey /.<*/ 4/ Pegasus 4 4 He afterward* went on 
thebcidge over die paddle- wheels. xSgS Afire. Afar. Mag. 
V. 53 The Boatswain was on the bridge. sSgp-ri // Y. Pound 
No. 1. 19 The Chinese . . seised the arm-cheat, which was on 
the bridge. 

6. Phut. ft. The upper bony part of the nose. 
Also the curved central part of a pair of spec- 
tacles or eye-glasses which rests on the nose. 

c 140a Vac. In Wr.-Wfllcker 631 The brygge of be nose. 
uftgZef* Amgl.M A Biytje of a xiem.jaterjninm. igje 
Palsor. eoi/i Bridge of the nose, as du nan. sio4 Damron 
Honest Wk. Wkax873 II. 174 Hauinf the bridge of my nose 
broken. « t«8P Clrvxlaho Rnpartlemus 81 L* the Zeal- 


BOIBCn* 

titkm at the l>ack of the grate space o I a furnace; 
the low partition whtt between the fuel-chamber 
and the hearth of a reverberatory furnace; ‘the 
central part of the fire-bars in a marine boiler, on 
either side of which the fires are banked' (Smyth 
Sailors Werdbk.). 

it|fi Peony Cycl. XI. ae/x C b. .the bridge of the farnaoe, 
which retains the fuel iu iu place, and serves to direct the 
flame towards the roof. 

o. Irotrworkt. The platform or plank-way by 
which ore or fuel is conveyed to the mouth of a 
smelting furnace. **~ 

d. . Sceno-pawtbtg. A platform suspended in 
front of a canvass. 

s8u» Sala Goslukt b D. IL *3 A ladder being placed 
against the bridgelf he wishes to descend without shifting 
the position of his platform. 

e, Engraving. A board, supported at each end, 
used to raise the engraver's hand above the plate, 

iSfg Dan Diet. Arts Tl. 385 What b technically called a 
bridge . . b nothing more than a thin board far the hand to 
rest on. Ibid. a86 The bridge being laid over the plate, 
the process of etching may now be commenced. 

£ Billiards. The sapport formed by the left 
hand in making n stroke. 

1873 Bennett £ Cavendish Billiard* 31 The bridge has 
now to be made, on which the cue u to be laid when aiming 
and striking. 

g. Sodality. A part of the harness resembling 
& buckle, but without the tongue, to which strap- 
ping is looped or sewed : also the bar (or bara) 
joining its sides. 

dn Felton Carriages II. 133 In each strap a bridge b 
sewed. /Sid- The crupper . . la looped through the housing 
bridge, and buckled about the middle. 

h. Electric bridge : a contrivance for determining 
the resistance of an element of an electric current. 

sS8i Maxwkll Elects. 4 Afagn. I. 447 Four conductors of 
greet resUtance may also be arranged as in Wheatstone's 
Bridge, and the bridge itself may consist of the electrodes 
of an electrometer. 

10. In Card playing: see Buinonro 1 b. 

1839 Lkvkr Davestp. Dunn I. sjx rHoppe) I've found out 
the way that Yankee fellow does the Ring. It's not the 
common bridge that every body knows. xlSo Mayhxw 
Lend. Lab. 1 . 066 (Hoppei. 

11; Comb, and Atttib. a. gen., as bridge-arch* 
h builder , -foot, •maker, - work ; bridgedike adj. 



b. A portion of the brain which stretches in a 
curve between the two lobes of the cerebellum in 
front of the medulla oblongata. 


one solid mass, with transverse P.nes, b the bridge. 

7. *In a violin, or similar instrument : A thin, 
upright piece of wood, over which the strings 
are stretched, and which transmits their vibrations 
to the body of the instrument 

xfle 7 Dbkkkr Westw. Hoe Wks. 1873 II. ut One of the 
poor* instruments caught a tore mischance last night : his 
most base bridge fell down*. 173s Houma Harmony xz 
The string of a Musical Instrument resembling a double 
pendulum moving upon two centers, the Nut and the 
Bridge. 183s L. Hew Poems Pref. S3 It has a look Bite 
the bridge of 1 lute. 1848 J. Blinov tr. Ottds Violin App. 
iiL (1875179 The bridge . . exercises an i num n Influence., 
on the quality of tha tone of tho violin. 

8. {north, dial, in form brig :) Applied to va- 
rious utensils of more or leas bridge-like form, 
t.g. a tripod for holding a pot over a fire. 

xfloo Churches. Ace. St. Margarets* Wntm. (NbhoQs 1797) 
efi Making a pair of butts and brigs and for the car p en t er s 
work, tflfr fi Maluwbll Diet., Brig, an nteasil used in 
brewing and In dairies to sst the strainer npotk north. A 
Mad at mm set over a five b so called, rib La tt e. Gloss. 
OLD. S.) Briggs* bona to set over tbe fire. 

9. In various pacific and technical senses! 

ft. A 1 bridging-joUt’, one of those joists which, 
in lam floors, are laid upon the main or 'binding* 
jobta,and tp which the flooring boards are secured. 
Gwmm 43 For tks boarding roomee . . Car- 


oard 

t bridge-bote, an ancient tax or con 
the repair of bridges; bridge- deok (see 5); 
bridge-gutter, a gutter formed of boards covered 
with lead and supported on bearers, a bridged 
gutter ; bridge-head, a fortification covering or 
protecting tbe end of a bridge nearest the enemy, 
— Y.tite de font'* bridge-islet (see quot.); bridge- 
man, the keeper of a bridge ; - Buidcx-m abtkh ; 
bridge-money, money levied for tbe construction 
and repair of bridges; bridge- note, a note in 
Tonic Sol-fo music which marks the transition 
into a new key; bridge-pin, part of a gun; 
bridge-rail (see quot.) ; + bridge-silver— Jrwjpv- 
money ; bridge -stone, a flat stone, or fltg, spaa- 
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; bridge-train, a company of Military 
Engineers equipped for bridge-building, and carry- 
ing all the material and appliances for floating 
bndges; bridge-tree, a spUntev-bar or swing!* 
tree; also, the adjustable beam which rapports 
the spindle of the 'runner* or upper stone in a 
grain mill; bridge-way, the way formed by a 
bridge, the road or passage running over a bridge; 
also, tbe water-way whlca lies beneath it. Also 
Bbidox-houbb, -mastkb, -ward. 

1876 Gwilt A rehit. Gleaa, •Bridge Board* a bored into 
which tbe oads of tho step* of wooden stairs are fastened. 
ctwys Gloss. Law Terms in Eel Ant. 1 . 33 # Briggcbote. 
1844 Limoaro AngfoSaxm Ch. (1838) I. vi esi Aygc-bot, 
or contribution to wank tho repair of bridsoe and highway* 
xSxa Examiner *8 Dec. hex/% GenexalDombrowiki de- 


fc la a fi 


ov er t w hart the Torse* 

e or boiler : A low 


vertioal pur* 


1844 Limoaro AngfoSaxm Ch. (it«8> I. vi esi Aygc-bot, 
or contribution towards tha repair of bridges and highway* 
aita Examiner *8 Dec. 8si/» GenexalDombrowiki de- 
fended tho •bridge head of Borisow. 1877 Cunnr Min. 
Toot. xv. 007 When the defenders hold a bridge bead or 
other fortified poet oa tho river, riff Burn* Sailor* » 
Word-bk.* • Bridge-islet * a portion of land which becomes 
insular at high-water. 1848 Herrick Heepor. 1 . 50 Let it 
bo thy pomtro striae To paint a *bridgeman to tho Ufc. 
«88g Loa d. Goa. Ka iBfoATho Warden, Bridfemen, and 
Butgasaea of Your Majeatiee Corporation of Henley upon 
Themes, nk Hamiltor in Phil Treats. LXXIII. s8s 
The duke's bridge-man told me abo, that . . this groat river 
we* perfectly dry far erene seconds. sM Protest* Lords 
111 . m Tho taxes hupoee d on the land In tha rimpe of sued 
and "bridge money, thy Cuawxx Mu e. Thorny 54 wo 
call tha tone reposaented by the tt bridgereote the ‘Trane- 
mut a i i on n one. ' ejge Comfi. Fam.»Pitceu. L 300 Let your 
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'Bridge-Pin bo sooitthiog above your Touch-hole. ait* 
CeaLtr. Terms Northmmbld. & Dark. it "Bridge-nils .. 
ore now much need in barrow-ways, Instead of tram-platet. 

Use Diet. Arts III. 690 Betide flat rail* .. we have 
bridge milt employed, which hove the form of o reverted U. 
iMf Athsnmum 16 Aug. sog/b Simon de Montfort'a charter 
for the remission of gable* pence and ’bridge -silver to the 
burgemee of Leicester. 187# Uwur A rehit. OIool, Bridge 
Stone, o econo loid from the pavement to the entrance door 
of a houee over a sunk area and supported by an arch. 
1879 Cub wkn Mum, Theory 34 The notation of Transition by 
means of * bridge-tones wo call the 4 proper notation', ofay 
Markham Caval, v. 54 The diaught-breadthes . .extend from 
the breast of the Horse to the "bridge-tree of the Coach. lien 
Imison Sc 4 Art 1 . 69 One end of the bridge-tree which 


support^ the spindle rests upon the wall. 


Mag. 
andinfinit; 


• 335 A sort of # bridge way betwixt this world 
r. iftfoG. C. Davies Norfolk Broad* xxi. 136 As 


nity. , 

we got under the lee of the bridge the wind failed us and 
we remained motionless in the bridge-way. 

Bridge (bridg), v.l Forms: 1 bryogian, 3 
bruggo-n, 3-4 briggo(n, 7- bridge. [OE. br 
ian , f. bryeg. Bridge, sb. ; cf. OHG. bruccdn, Ml 
brtuken, oriiehen.l 
L Irons. To make a bridge over (a river, ravine, 
etc.) ; to span with a bridge or similar means of 
passage. Often predicated of the thing which 
spans. Often with across, over. 

a looo Andrew isi6i (Gr.), Is bryegade blocs brimrade. 
c teegl-AV. 01076 pa mI wes Auene si ram mid stele ibrugged. 
, sifg B AS HOUR Brace xii. 404 Thai had belbr Uhejday 
ringgit the potlis. it^ Manley Cretin** Low-C. Warn 
>55 Mow that the Schelde was thus bridged. 1718 Pone 
Iltad exi. 974 The large trunk . . Bridg'd the rough flood 
“ "" :Gre ir * * 


1846 Grot it Greece (1863) 11 . L ax A strait narrow 
enough to be bridged over. 1833 Kane Grimnell Exp. xiii. 
U8$6> 388 An arch of ice. .bridging a fissure. 1879 Froude 
terror xxviii. 483 They bridged the Rhine in a week. 

t b. To overlay, spread over. Obs. 

ctnoo Trin. Coll Horn. 91 fe children briggeden be wei 
hiforen ure drihten, some mid here clofles. Ibid. Suine 
briggeden be asae mid here clodcs, and sume mid bojea be 
hie breken of be trewes. 

o. To span or cross as with a bridge. 

187a Mask Twain Innoc . A hr. will. 91 A speculator bridged 
a couple of barrels with a board. 1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss. 
h.v. Bridge-over, The upper Joists . . bridge over the beams 
or binding-joists, and. .are called bridging-joists. 

& fig- 

xSgg Clough Songs in Ak*. viL. 8 The wide and weltering 
waste above — Our hearts have bridged it with their love. 
iS6e Sia B. Broime Psychol. Jno. 11 . l 34 To bridge over 
1 the known from the unknown. 


1 space 

1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. xiii. 336 1 'he gap between 
the lowest savage and the highest ape is 1 


which separates 1 


- w , .j not easily bridged. 

2 . To form (a way) bv means of a bridge. 

1687 Milton P. L. x. 310 Xerxes. .Over Hellespont Bridg- 
ing his way, Europe with Asia joyn'd. 1703 J. Philim 
Blenheim IK.) Advance ; we'll bridge a way, Sale of access. 

3 . slang. (See a not.) 

«8«s J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, To bridge * person , or to 
throw him over the bridge, la. .to deceive him by betraying 
the confidence he has reposed in you. 

tBridgft, v* Obs . Forms: 4 bregge, brelgge, 
4-5 brigge, 6 brydge. [aphet. form of abregge , 
Abridge, a. F. abriger to shorten.] irons. To 
abridge, shorten, lessen ; to curtail. Also absol. 

igs R. Bbunnk Chron. 047 Nobeles he wild haf brigghl, 
be lals lette & erroure. c i)8o Wvcur Set. Whs. 11 . 407 It 
in peril to adde or to bregge fro Crist is wordis. rib — 
Mark xiii. so No but the Lord hadde breiggid [1388 aored- 
side) tho da yes. c 143040 Occlevk MS 7 Soc. Autiq. 134 
f. ssi a. Sorow and care Byreven man his helpe, And his 
dayes briggen. ifs6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 97 An 
aduersary. .euer brydgynge ft lcttyng the In euery thynge. 

Hence f Bri-dgwmniit, an abridgement, epi- 
tome; iBrl’dgor, an abridger or epitomizer; 
t Vrt'dglng vbl. sb., shortening. 

138a Wvcur Bible, Pref. Epist . L je/a Perlipomynon. 
that is, the book of the olde instrument, recapitulatour, word 
bregger. — s Mate. ii. 3s To be grauntia to the bregger 
(ViUg. brevumii]. — Whs. (1880) 94 po M ben cursed of 
god for bregynge of his hestis . . ben not ponyschld pus. 
c tra tr. Pol Verg. Eng* Hist. (1846) I. 197 Let this com- 
penaius brigement suffice, ijg Moewvno Evonymu* yso 
The Breviarium or Bridgment of Arnold de Villa Nova. 

Bridged (bridgd), ppl. a . [f. Bbidoe r. l + 
-kd.] Furnished with a bridge or bridges ; 
spanned or traversed with bridges. 

i6st Cotgs., Ponti, Bridged ; that hath a Bridge ouer it, 
or belonging to it s86e M. Hofkins Hawaii 9 Its grassy 
slopes ; its bridged rivulets. 1864 R. Burton Dahome is 
Good roads well bridged, and a channel of mountain water. 

b. Bridged gutter (Building), * one made 
with boards supported by bearers and covered 
above with lead or sine* (Gwilt Archil.). 
Brldp-hout (bri'dghaus). A house con- 
nected with a bridge, for its protection or control ; 
spec, the house with its officers and revenues, con- 
nected in former times with tho care and repair of 
London Bridge. 

>378 Barsovs Brace xviu 409 {Thai) pressit thame lull 
last to tow Hir by ths briahouss to the walL 1704 Load. 
Gao. No. 4060/4 A Large Wharf .. near the Bridge-House. 
1768 Entick London IV. 375 Estates settled on the city or 
bridge-house. 

BcidgftlftM (brrdgUt), a. [f. Bridge sb.+ 
-less.] Having no bridge, unspanned by a 


bridge; also fig. 
iBm Southey Thalaba v. x. 


A free and btidgeleas tide. 
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EophgM rails along, t88g Carlyuc Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. 
vln. rap ▲ chasm or bridgeless interstice between two 
rampaSft. 08 * H. Drummond Hal* Law in SMr. IT. 
(«d. 8)4ji The bridgelese gulf between tho natural and the 

'the nose. 

a. Eliot R omola in Corah. Mag. VII. *86 Hie 
nose and low forehead. 

rsmMtgr. An officer having control 

of a bridge : formerly, in some English boroughs, 
R regular member of the corporation ; also called 
bridgtman. 

iges Arnold Chron. 133 The uM brigmastlrs referred all 
ther maters to the said Samwell. a >6x8 Raleigh Observ. 
10 Rem* (i66x) 179 Prom any Port Town ..the Bridge- 
master or the Wharfmaatcr . . will deliver e true Note of 
the number of Lasts of Herrings brought to their Wharfes. 
1683 Load. Gas. No. 1860/3 The Warden, Steward, Bridge- 
masters, Burgesses, and other Inhabitants of the Town and 
Corporation of Maidenhead. 1610 Wellington Let in 
Gurw. Disp . V. 444 In respect to the Bridges . . there is a 
Bridge-Master at Abrantes who has charge of them alL 
ddmWhitakeds Almanac e/bo Officers of the city of London 
—Elected by the livery . . Bridge Masters. 

Bridges, obs. form of Bruges (satin). 
Bridgetin (bri'dgstin). In 6 Brygittane, 7 
Brigidlan, 8 Brlgittln(o, Birglttln. [f. the name 
of Si. Bridget , in L. Brigidia\ A member of a 
religious order founded by St. Bridget in the 
14 th century. 

*833 More Anno. Poy toned Bk. Wlct. 1091/9 Frere Huskyn 
the Irere brygittane. 1696 Blount Glossogr . . Brigidians, 
an order of religious persons instituted by Brigidie a widow. 
-793 Chambers Cycl.Snpp., Brigittin* , or Brutgetins , more 
properly Birgit tins . . denominated from their foundress St. 
Bricigit or Birgit, a Swedish Isdy in the fourteenth century. 
1884 Mag. qf Art Apr. aai/a The monastery of Bridget- 
tines . . had been founded in the year 141$. 

Bridggward (brrdjgiwg rd), sb. In 4 brigge-. 

1. The keeper or warden of a bridge. 

a 1000 Battle of Maidon (in Sweet) 85 Art. Reader 136 
Dat hi fimr bryegweardas bitere fundon. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
X700 A geant ys makod brigge ward, .po brigge ay kepebhee. 
lira Scott Monastery vtTTbe bridge-wards have been in 
possession of these dues . . for more than fifty years. 

2. The custody or wardship of a bridge. 

1 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3360 bat nyit .. Jie brigge- warde for- 
jete was, borw mur)k« of ys play. 

3. Lock-smithing. The main ward of a key. 
Bridggward vbri'd^wf id ), adv. [see -ward.] 

Towards, or in the direction of, a bridge. 
MaChristm. I Hast. Land. JV. io/i, 1 bridge ward was bent. 

+ Bri dgewater. Obs. A woollen cloth named 
after the place of its original manufacture. 

*S8 » -3 Acts 5 4 6 Edw. VI, All and euery broad cloth and 
clothes, called Taunton clothes, Bridgewaters and other 
clothes. 1609 Acts Jos. /, ii, Tauntons, Bridgewaters, and 
Dunsters mads in the Westeme parts of Somersetshire. 

Bridging (bri'dgiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bridge v. 1 or 

JA + -1NG 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Bridge. 

1839 Tmiblw all Greece II. aja The bridging of the sacred 
HeflesponL x88e Vines Sachs Bat. 136 The bridging over 
of the medullary rays by cambium, 
b. In Card-playing \ see qnot. 

1879 Sporting Exam. 19 Aug. 963 By slightly bending a 
card — termed bridging — he could force, as it were, his oppo- 
nent In the game to 4 cut* the cards wherever he wished. 

2. a. Bridges viewed in the mass as so much 
'work' ; b. Carpentry. A bridging piece (see 3 ). 

1884 H. W. Clarke in Pall MaU G. 5 May s/a This sum 
included— ballast, heavy bridging, station buildings. 

3. Comb, and Attnb. : bridging-floor, a floor in 
which bridging-joists are employed ; bridging- 
joist, a small beam or joist of a flooring resting 
upon the binding-joists below, and supporting the 
boarding above ; bridging-ptooe, a piece placed 
between two opposite beams to prevent their 
nearer approach ( Weale). 

s8a3 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 118 When the supporting 
timbers of a floor are formed by one row laid upon another, 
the upper row are called bridging joists. 1876 Gwilt 
Archst. 1 3019 A double floor consists . . of . . binding joists 
v -’ joists, and ceding joists. 

►me, -gums, obs. ff. Bridegroom. 
(bri’dgi), a* rare* [f. Bridge **. 4 - -T*.] 
Abounding in bridges, 
sfisi Coras. Pontueux, bridgie, fall of bridges. 

Brldhftle, obs. form of Bridal. 

Brldlng (brai-dig), vbl. sb* rare . [f. BRIDE v.l 
4 - -ingM Wedding ; being a bride. 

15B1 T. Nuce Senecas Octasna 181 Bridinge chambers 
banquet wise ydrest. 186s Troughs Framuy P. III. ix. 
150 The quintessence of her briding, the outer veil . . of tho 
tabernacle — namely, her wedding-dress, 
b. See quot. (Cf Bride v. 2 ) 

~ 16x1 Florjo, S^otaris, bride tricks, puling nice tricks. 


(broi d’l), sb* Forms 1 X brfdel, 3-4 
bridal, -11, 3-d brydel, 4 briddle, fatydllle 4.5 
bridell, 4-6 brydeU, - 11 , - 111 , 5 Vrldelle, - 111 , 
-ulle, -yl(le, brydylla, 6 brydfo, 4- bridle. 
[OE. bridel for earlier *brigdel (cf. brigdils Erf. 
Gl. 137, O.E. Texts 44) has various cotresp. forms 
in WGer. : cf OFrte, bridel, MLG., MDo. brcidel 
(bredel), Du- breidel, OHG., MHG. brittel; 
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formed with instrumental suffi* like hand-le, s add* 
le, etc., from root of bregd-an to pull, twitch (sec 
Braid) ; cf. Cer. edge/ from ttiehen to draw.] 

I . The head-gear of the harness of a horse or 
otto beast of burden, consisting of a bead-stall, 
bit, and rein, by which the animal is controlled 
and guided. To give a horse tho bridle: to 
abandon control of him ; so to lay the bridle on 
his neck. To keep a horse up into his bridle 1 to 
keep him up to the full speed allowed by the 
degree of restraint in which he is held by the 
bridle. To go up well to his bridle : to be a ftee 
goer, not to hang back at the pressure applied. 

01000 Runs Poem xxi. (Gr.) Sc Drimhcngcst bridles ne 
gymeft aissft Auer. R. 74 Bridel ids nout one i8e hones 
mufte. tafia Lamgl. P.PL A iv. so Hong on him an heui 
Bridel to here his hed lowe 
The fomy brydil with the 1 


Bridel to uere his hed lows, c 138s Cl 
The fomy brydil with the bit of gold Govemyth he. cum 
Merlin xxti. 407 He hildo the reyneof hisbndiU in his lefts 


Pilgr. Perf. <W. de W. 1331 

sholde hane also the asdell and brydel 


Chaucbb L. G. W. iao8 
vemythhe. cum 
•bridill in his Idle 
1) 160 Whether he 


. ill with the horse. 

1601 Br. Barlow Strut. Ponies Crosse 59 A bridle hath 
rallies and a bit. 1674 Ch. 4 Court qf Rome 8 It being pro- 
verbial, Thai *tis a greater shame to bring home the Bridle 
than steal the Horse. 188s Jllust. Sporting Hews 4 Feb. 
50a /a Come on at a good canter— not too fast, out keep them 
well up into their bridles. 1884 E. Anderson Mod. Hone- 
manship i. v. 17 In the double bridle we have the curb bit 
and the snaffle. 

b. Occas. applied to the bit alone ; also fig. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3999 Take with thy teeth the bridelfaRte. 
sgra Fulks Corfnt. Sanders 657 She commaunded his bridle 
to be made of one nayle. shorn Wainri^/ 4 , Eng. ix. xlviL 
992 More eagerly than earst I on the brydell byte. 

0 . fig. with conscious reference to a horse. 

1401 PoL Poems (1839) II. 85 Who wil not amenden him, 
3 cue him the brydil. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 36a 
Giving the bridle to a desperate man. 13B3 Golding Calvin 
on Dent. ii. 8 Gods deliuering of the Children out of the 
Bondage of Egypt was not to lay the brydle in their necke 
that they might go when they listed. 1796 Burkk Let. 
Noble L. 41 Calais the key of trance, and the bridle in the 
mouth of thet power. 1833 Wordsw. Warning, O for a 
bridle bitted with remoraelo stop your leaders in their 
headstrong course. 

2. fig. A restraint, curb, check. Mil. A fortress 
keeping an enemy in check (cf. Bridle v. 2 b). 

1340 Ayenb, 254 Zete ane brydel to )»ine couay tines. C1410 
Lvoo. Bochas il xv. (1554) 35 a, Sen.iualitie Holdcth the 
bridle of lecherous insolence. 153a Rastell Bk. Purgat. 111. 
xv. 4 Man hath nede to have both a brydel of lawe. .& also 
a brydell of the drede of God. 1333 Covkroalr 9 Sam. 
viL i. 1604 Bacon New At/. (1677) 957 The reverence of 
a mans self is, next religion, the chiefest Bridle of all Vices. 
x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) HI. 4B8 Thy [castles] . . were 
first intended as bridles to their country. 1791 Burke Th. 
on Fr. Affairs Wits. VII. 37 The blind reverence they bear 
to the sanctity of the Pope, which is their only bridle. 1879 
Froude Cstsar xv. 933 He kept his tongue under a bridle. 

3. «BrankbI I. 

<6*3 Macclesfield Corp. Rec. in Ormerod Hist. Cheshire 
1 1 1 . 385 A Brydle for a curate aueane. 1638 Worcester Corp. 
Rec. in Brushfield Obs. Punishm. (1858) l 7 note. Paid tor 
mending the bridle for bridleinge of scoulds, and two cords 
for the same . . j s. ij d. 1733 Chambers CycL Snpp. s.v.. 
In Staffordshire they have a bridle for correcting scolding 
women. 1S5S Brushfield Obsol. Punishm. 1. x6 Another 
Bridle . . is a very handsome specimen, being surmounted 
with a decorated cross. 

4. The gesture described under Bridle v. 3 . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. xxviii. 987 4 Miss 
Howe* .. repeated she, with a scornful bridle, but a very 
pretty one. 178s Cowper Hope 344 The flirted fan, the bridle, 
and the toss. 

5. Applied technically or descriptively to various 
things resembling a horse's bridle in their form or 
use: esp. 

a. Nani. A stout cable, or ' fast', by which a 
vessel is secured to moorings ; also, the short piece 
of rope by which the bowline is attached to the 
leech or edge of the sail. 

s6o6 Cart. Smith Aceid. Vug. Seamen 15 The m&ine bow- 
ling and bridles. 1607 — Seaman *s Gram. v. 97 The Boling 
knot is . . fastened by the bridles into the crecnales of the 
sailes. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) Cc iijb, To this 
swivel-link an attached the bridles, which are short pieces 
of cable, well served, whose upper ends are drawn into the 
ship, at tho mooring-ports, ana afterwards fastened to the 
masts, or cable-bits. 1793 Smkaton Edy stone L. 1 959 We 
came to and got in thebndleand swivel. 

b. Phys. A ligament or membrane serving to 
check the motion of a port, or bind one part to 
another ; a fraenum ; ' a narrow slip ot living 
structure interposed between two orifices or the 
opposing walls of an abscess ; a band stretching 
across a cicatrix' (5yd. Soe . Lex.) ; f the septum 
of the nose (obs.). 

1697 Gammer Voyages (171$ II 1 . 1. 351 Pinching the Bridle 
or the Nose with its points, it hangs dangling from the&ce. 
c tom W. Gibson Farrier's Guido \. it (1738)15 An append- 
- .almost to the 

contracted, forming 
four of five strong Bridles. dhogMed. 4 Phys* ymt* 1 Aug. 
97 Two coses of children losing their lives in consequence 
of cutting what is called the bridle of the tongue. 1833-6 
Todd Cycl. Anal. gPhys. 1 . 603/b Those bridles which are 
such frequent causes of deformity after the healing of exten- 
sive burns- 
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a Meek. A metal strip or band uniting two ports 
of a machine, or limiting their motion; also, the ( 
flanges which keep a slide-valve in position. 

1M7 WHmsbrn Churchw. Ace. in Earwmkev E. Cheshire 
I. ns Paid for the bridle of the docke, and several other 
things about the clock and quarters. iSU J. Holland 
.hantf. Metals II. 302 The massy cast-iron flames are 
fastened with screws and also with wrought , iron bridles. 
1846 Print* Apparatus Amateurs 10 The pressure is applied 
to the float of the press by a lever* which b jointed to the 
upper extremity by a long bridle. 

d. Agric. A bent piece of iron on the end of 
a plough-beam, to which the draught-tackle is 
attached ; a clevis. 

itso Penny Cycl. XVIII. *75/1 The end of thla iron, which' 
is called a bridle, has several projecting hooks . . on which 
an iron ring is hung at different heights. 

a. The cord or other work which strengthens 
or tightens the sides of a net. 

c staff C Bathurst Nets 34 If it be too large, the bridle 
would, instead of forming a straight Site along the sides of 
the net, hang down loosely in loops. 

£ Fire-arms. A small ‘plate of metal in the 
interior of a gunlock, which holds the scar and 
tumbler in position, 

iIm Regal. 4 Ord. A rmy 100 Bridle (of musket] ..os.gd. 
1S7JUX* Diet. Arts II. 383 The lock, inside . . showing all 
the parte . . d % the tumbler ; e, the bndle. 

6. Comb., as brittle-maker ; also bridle-arm 
(cf. bridle-hand ) ; bridle-bridge, a bridge fit for 
the passage of a horse, but not for vehicles; 
bridle-oable (see quot.) ; bridle-ohain {Min- 
ing). one of the 1 safety-chains to support a cage 
ii the link between the cage and rope should 
break* (Raymond Mining Gloss .) ; f brldle-ou.ll 
( Thieves * cant), a highwayman; brldle-outter, 
a bridle-maker ; bridle-gate, a gate leading into 
a bridle-path ; bridle-hand, the hand which 
holds the bridle in riding, the left hand ; bridle- 
path, -road, -way, a path At for the passage of 
a horse, but not of vehicles ; bridle-pin, the pin 
wfiich helps to secure the bridle of a gunlock ; 
bridle-port, a port or port-hole in a ship's bow 
through which * bridles' (see 3) may be run, or chase- 
guns tired. Also Bridle-bit, -rein. 

1833 Regal. lustr. Cavalry 1. 116 Resting the blade upon 
the n»ridfe-arm. 188a Free, llerw. Nat. Club IX. 446 The 
approach to the CaMtle . . has been from a curious old 'bridle- 
bridge. *793 Smeaton lidystonc L. f 139 not*. When a 
ic'tsel is moored by laying down a cable upon the ground, 
with an anchor at each end, then another cable attached 
to the middle of the ground cable, is called the 'Bridle 
Cable. 1743 Fielding 7 .Wild 1. v. (D.) A booty of L xo 
looks as great in the eye of a 'bridle-cull . . as that of as 
many thousands to the statesman. 1607 Lend. Gas. No. 
<081/3 'Bridle-Cutters . . and all other Makers, Dressers, 
or Workers in Leather. 17x0 Ibid. No. 5919/4 John Re.'.t 
. . Bridle-Cutter. 1868 Holme Lee Bits. Godfrey Ixvii. 395 
The horses . . stopped at a *bridle-gatc. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia 11. (R.) In the turning one might perceive the 'bridle- 
hand something gently stir. 1833 R*gid. lustr Cavalry 1. 

39 To govern his horse by the aid of his legs and bridle- 
hand. 1835 Smedlky Harry C overdale v. 97 Remember 
to . . keep your bridle hand low. iffas Wads woeth tr. San- 
dovals Civ. li ars Spain 139 One Calahomt, and with him 
a 'Bridle-maker. 1876 Ghote Kth. Fragm . v. 136 The 
end of the bridle-maker is subservient to that of the hone- 
man. 1811 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 470/a The only roads. . ' 
arc narrow 'bridle-paths winding through the recesses of 
the mountains. 188s Gkkenkr Gan 363 Unscrew the 'bridle- 
pins and remove the bridle. 183s Maknyat N. Forster 
\lvii, Two-nnd-twenty guns besides her 'bridle-ports. 1833 
I.ykll Princ. Geol. III. p. xxvii, Rocks, which are seen 
to the left of a small 'bridle-road. 1888 G. Duff Pel. 
urv. 53 The bridle roads across the mountains, .are quite 
tough for camels and mules. 1780 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
;/ 1 was finally determined . . the cause . . concerning the 
legality of a Carriage and 'bridle way through the park. 

Bridle (brei-d’l), v. Forma: 1 bridlian, a -3 
bridlexm {Orm.), 3 bridlen, 4 bridele, bry- 
delen, 5 bzydolla, biydelyn, brydyl, 5 -6 brydal, 

6 bridill, brydell, brydil, brydle, 6-7 bridal, 
5- bridla. [OE. bridlian, gebridlian , f, bride) , 
Bridle. Cf. OHG. brittoldn, MHG. bri/teln.] 

1 . leans. To put a bridle on (a hone), to furnish 
with a bridle; also {obs.), to guide or control 
with a bridle. 

1303 Gower Co*\f. I. xio Som prick her horse aside, And 
bridlen hem now in now oute. c 1440 Pram/. Pare. 50 
hrydolyn, /reno. 1330 Pa^sor. 919 To bridcl, bidder, 1833 
Regal. lustr. Cavalry 1. 49 The Recruits are to be taught 
to saddle and bridle. 

b. To furnish with a bridle in other senses. 

1738 J. S. Le Dran't Obsrrv. Surg. U771) 339 The Mem- 
branes which cover the Muscles, and might bridle that 
Part of the Wound. 0838 C. Bathurst Nets 34 A net Is 
bridled at its four outer margins when it is desirable to 
keep the meshes square. iffgB Brush field Obtol. Puniskm. 


Mteneawun screws ana ribo wua wrougm iron onaies. 
R416 Print. Apparatus Amateurs 10 The pressure is applied 
> the flopt of the press by a lever* which I> jointed to the 
pper extremity by a long bridle. 


Da Foa Vey. ro und World ^840) 41, 1 bridled my passion 
with all my power. sygIC Lucas Aal Waters ll. im How 
I s the action of iron bridled by sulphur? flM Hallam 
Const. Hist.AiW HI. 64 To bridle the clergy. 18*8 BofW. 

o. y- l u ‘ji 1 l:. i 


•itch as there had mhgovevaed thmesrivs* sfcf Bjuun. 


Smith Carthage 397 Scipio bridled his indignation, 
b. In military aense : To hold in check, control. 


rise E. Grimstons Hist. World 86 They are bridled of 
all sides . . by a great number 6f strong places. 1690 Lut- 
trrll Brief ReL <1817) II. 103 Fortifycing Thoooo, a small 
place on the lake of Geneva, which will bridle that ci«y. 
1781 Hume Hist. EHg. 1 IL Ivl. 09 Forts were erected ui 
order to bridle Rochelle. t8y8 Green Short Hist, it 96 
u88e> 8s Scotland . . was bridled by the erection of a strong 
fortress at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

8. To throw up the head and draw in the chin, 
(as a hone does when reined in), expressing 
pride, vanity, or resentment ; to assume a dignified 
or offended air or manner : 
f a. trams, and reft. Obs. 

etgka Ragman Roll 199 in Hast. E. P.P. 75 Ful (hire 
brydelyn ye your c o wntenaunce, And propiriyuntothbbiest 
adowne. iM Day He ef Gulls 11. iv. (1881) 5s Then doe 
I bridle my head like a malt-horse. 179s Fielding Amelia 
Wks. (1775) X. 303 * Is she/ said my aunt, bridling hersalf, 
4 fit to decide between us?' 
b. intr. (See Bridling vbl. sb. 3.) 

r 1460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture in Babees Bit . <i868> 133 
Brydelynge with bresi vppon your crawe. c 1330 Jack Jag- 
gler in Hail. DodxUy II. u? She minceth, shebridleth. she 
swimnieth to and fro. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule , 89 When- 
ever you tell her she is handsom. she bridles. 1748 Mrs. 
Dkwesid Mrs. Delaney's Corr. u 861 ) 1 I. 485 Pauline . . bridles 
very well. <807 Owe Led. A rt tv. (1848) 330 Smirking dam- 
sels., flaunting and bridling in all the tawdry dresses and 
fashionable airs of the time. 1876 Miss Braddom J. Hag- 
gards Dan. II. 87 The spinsters bridled, taking this as in 
somewise a personal affront. 

t Q. Formerly also 7 'o bridle it. Obs. 

1300 R. Harvky Pl.Perc. 18 You »hal haue a lame lade, 
bridle, and brag it vp and downe Southfield . . as though 
hee could stand on no ground for lustines. 16 04 Biw M. 
Smyth Seme. 179 Shall we bridle it or bristle it against him? 
d. Now commonly To bridle up (occas. back). 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (t8is) I. 343 Sne . .bridled up, 
assumed an air of disdain. 1799 Goldhm. Bee No. 3 Reverie. 
She instantly bridles up and feels the force of the well-timed 
flattery. 1760- a — Cit. World Ixxvi, Sometimes she . . 
would bridle back, in order to inspire us with respect as 
well as tenderness. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D.cd.) 
29 Everybody bridled up at this remark, 
t £ To bridle upon (a thing). 

1748 Richardson Ciarisxtx (181 iwl. xviii. 119, I can not 
indeed but say, bridling upon it, that I have heard famous 
scholars often and often say very silly things. 1734 — Gran- 
dison IV. xv. no She took to herself, and bridled upon it, 
the praises and graces this adroit manager gave her. 

Bri a dla-brt. The bit or month -piece of a 
bridle. Hence t Bridle* bitter, a maker of 
bridle-bits. 


[C1440 Protnp . Parv. 37 Bytt of a brydylle, lu/atum .] 
c 1300 Cocke Lortlles B. (1849) 9 Brydel bytters, blacks 
sinythes, and fenrars. 1533 Cover dale 9 Kings xix. 98 


sinythes, and fenrars. 1333 Covrrdalk 9 Kings 
Tberfore wyll I put a rynge in thy nose, and a brj 
in thy lippes. 1640 Hadington Hist. Edw. IV, : 


to buy the Spurres and Bridle-bits in his Cainpe. 

Tytlkr Hist . Scot. (1864) I. 189 note , Amid a neap of chaff 
and dust, lay several human bones, along with a large and 


bytters, blacks 
Kings xix. 98 
d a brydle bytt 
1. IV, 178 Able 


cap of chaff 
a large and 


powerful bridle-bit. 

Bridled (brai’d'ld), ppl. a. [f. Bridle v. + 
-kd.] Furnished or equipped with a bridle, in 
various senses ; curbed, restrained, controlled. 

*1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1119 Thcr nas courser well 
ybridled none, r 1400 Maun dev. xxiiL 973 An hors sadeled 
and brydeled. c 1430 Stans Paer ad At. 33 in Babees Bh. 
(1S68) 99 Drinke not bridelid for haste ne necligence. 1710 
Sterlk Toiler Na 106 F 3 A bridled Rage. 1713 Young 
Last Day t. 974 The bridled monsters awful distance keepb 
183s Tupper Proverb. Philos. 193 His bridled steed. 

BxidUlffM tbraid'lile*), a. Also 5 bry do- 
lease, brydiless, 6 brldeles. [f. Bridle sb. + 
-less.] Without a bridle (said of the steed or 
rider) ; fig. unbridled, unchecked, unrestrained. 

x4e6,OccLEVE Misrule 78 Fourth ther with he renneth 



purpose of 


the comers of the mouth. 

8. The forming of a * bridle* to a net 
rsffgff C Bathurst Nets 34 Bridling is done.. on a spool 
a Axil quarter less in cheuau trance than the one used in the 
body oif the net. 

3 . The gesture mentioned in Burn v. 3. 


to be treated hereafter not ns 
Distaff 1861 Mrs. DeUmefs Corr. II. 483 note. 
the first lessons in deportment .. was to hold up to 
on enuring a room, and to keep the chin in, which Is n»- 
pressed by 4 bridling', afigs Hrlps Ceenp. SeJit. viL (1874) in 
Without any bridUng-up or nonsense of any kind. 
Bri'dll&g, ppl- a. [f. as preo.4 -i»o*.] That 
bridles : in various senses of the verb. 

igle PhaMr Mneid x. Eel, Almighty mother of gods ., 
That ., lions yolkst with brideUanfitttes. 1379 J. Stusrss 
Gaping Gu{p Fty, The bestbiyuka .. to keeps In proude 
Frmuncc, are the naturally brydellng bends of the sea. 1781 
Wordsw. Even. Walk He swells his lifted chest and 
backward flings His bridling neck, sfng Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1819 IV. 906 lay bridling chin 
of scorn I see. 

BriAoon (bridff n). [a, F. brtdon in same sense, 
dcriv. of bride a bridle.J 

1 . 4 The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts independently of the bit, at the pleasure of 
the rider 1 . Stocqueler. 

1733 Chambers CycL Sapp. s.v., A hone never goes so 
well nor sure with a bridoon, unless ha have been first brake 
to the bit. s8oi W. Felton Carriages II. 156 Harness is 
frequently made without breeching or bridoon. 1833 ReguL 
lustr. Cavalry 1. 41 The use of the Bridoon. or Snaffle- 
Bridle. 

2 . Comb., at bridoondrit, - bridle , -chain, etc. 


less steed. >878 Bosw. Smith Carthage ai6 The bridleless 
Numidian cavalry. 

Bridler cbrai dlat). [f. Bridle v. + -hr 1 .] 

L One who bridles, restrains, or controls. 

1363-87 Foxx A . 4 AT. (1596) 395/r The greatest brideler of 
the popes usurped power. 1611 Cotgr., BriHoye , a goose- | 
bridler la nickname for a Lawyer). 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, 
viL Wks. (1651) 135 The only bridiers of schisme. 1877 
Blackir Wise Men 1x1 The tamer of tigers, the bridler of 
bears. 

t- 2 . A bridle-maker. Obs. rare. 

163s Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civ. Wars Spain 330 
Alonso de Vera, a bridler and one of the . . Citie officers. 

Bridle-rtin (broi-d’lr^-n). rt Bridle sb.+ 
Reik.] A strap or cord attached to the bit, and 
serving to guide or control the horse ; a rein. 

13 8e Wvclif Ecclas. xxxiii. 97 ^ocand brydil reyne crooken 
the horde necke. sags Hu lost, Brydle reine, lorum, 1800 
Scott Abbot xxxviTwho but Douglas ought to hold her 
bridle-rein ? 1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 104 Carry the 
butt under the bridle-reins. 

Bridling (brei dliq), vbl. sb. [f. Bridle v.] 

1 . The applying of a bridle ; curbing, restrain- 
ing, controlling. + Bridling east : a stirrup glass. 

e 1430 Chaucers Drome 979 The bridling hire hors. 1313 
More Rich. ///(1641) aao The brideling and punishing or 


rein, sage j. uramt 

Every roan . . grasped the 'bridoon rein near the ring. 
Bridulle, -dyl(lo, obs. forms of Bridle. 
Brlooh, obs. form of Bbeeou. 

Brief (briT), sb. Forms : 3-3 bref, 4-5 brefe, 
4, 7 breef, fi breyfe, 6-7 breefe, briefe, 7 breif. 
Sc. brife, 6- brief. [ME. bref, a. OF. brehxvAk c. 
brief) :-L. breve • letter, dispatch, note*, m lute cl. 
L. 4 short catalogue, summary', neuter of brevis 
4 short 1 . From official Latin the word entered at 
an early period into all the Teutonic langs. Cf. 
ON. brlf (found *1015), Sw. bref, Da. brev, OS., 
OFris. brff (Du. brief), OHG. brief (9th c. ; 
MHG., mod.G. brief)*, but it is not recorded in 
OE., and appears to have entered early ME. 
from French. Here also it has remained more 
distinctly an official or legal woVd, and has not the 
general sense 4 letter*, which it has acquired la 
continental Teutonic.] 

OJ uncertain sense : 

a saag After. R. 199 note (MS. O To Mttin wordis o bref. 

I. A letter of authority. 

f 1 . A writing issued by official or legal autho- 
rity; a royal letter or mandate ; a writ, a summons. 
(Translating L. breve and AFr. bref in various 
legal meanings.) Obs. 

[lops Britton i. L • 4 Solum ceo qe nous les maunderonfs 
par no« breftt (as we shall authorise by our writs], 1330 
K. Brunnk Chron. S37 Edward sent hw brefe to Leulyn 
for his land, c iqsg Seven Sag. (P.)jbo 3 Over alls hys kind 
hvi bref was sente To asc[mllcn a comuyn parfymenL 
Idas Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (1870) App. 133 A breefe 
touching gold and silver thred read. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 43 Briefe signifies . . the proves that issues out of the 
Chauncery or other Courts, commanding the Sherife to 
summon or attach A. to answer to the suit of R. etc., but 
more largely it is taken for any precept of the King in 
writing under senl^ issuing out of sny Court, sflfln Gunton 
in Afacm. Mae. XLV. 430 In 1333, he was made Clerk of 
the Briefs in the Star Chamber. 

2 . A letter of the pope to an individual or a reli- 
gious community upon matters of discipline. It 
differs from a bull in being lets ample and solemn, 
and in the form in which Tt is written. More frilly 
called apostolical or papal brief. 

c 1460 Tvmneley Myst. 197 Nunctut , And, to sirs, if ye 
trow not me Ye rede this brefe. tp79 Fenton Gukciard. 
(1618) 30 The Pope . . reenloyned him eftsoones by another 
Briefe, the selfe same things, tflefl True 4 Per/. Relat. 
Y iv a, The receiuing of twoBrienes or Bulls from the Pope. 


Y iv a, The receiuing of two Brienes or Bulb from the Pope. 
1710 Land. Goa. No. 4678/1 The Pope has at last given 
the Brief of the Cruoata to the King of Spain. s8flo 


the Brief of the Cruoata to the King of Spain. ~s8Ho 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monaet. Ord. (1803) 361 Dominick, 
armed with the papal brief, hastened thitlwr. sfltt W. Cast, 
weight in New 0/ World 99 Mar., A Brief. . has but die 
Pppe's name at the beginning— 1 Pius Papa IX.*— Is signed 
by the Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, bean date from the 
Nativity, and in written In modern letters upon soft white 
parchment. 

+ b. A letter of credentials given to mendicant 
friars and the like. Obs, 


Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monaet. Ord. (1803) , 
armed with the papal brief, hastened thither. 


ring of Spain. 
[>663) 361 Dom 
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UmImmi* P.PL B. xx. 3*5 Tht Pram . . ouo . . to H 
ttmaop & hi# brief [C kmhs. gay braafj hadde In moMwm 
|m m coma b connaaiouM-io M«b 

o. dHt. A begging petition* 
syflsJ. Count er. Bobbin) Lot. to R. W. fa» Wki. (sMa) 
Hamid, e* JPxay advise . . whether. I should oat haw a brief 
[on th« doth or a mam], ifca Mna Jackson Shropshire 
,,/J 41 (E. D. S.) ifri/, a wniinfc setting forth tnedr- 
h by which* poor person naa tocwvid ton, m by 

oath of a hors*, cow, etc. Bach a 000 taka* m 

brief aboat to collect money for hta Indemnification. 

8. A letter patent issued by the sovereign as 
, Head of the Church, licensing a collection Is this 
churches throughout England for a specified object 
of charity ; called also a Church Brief at King's 
Letter. Ohs. in practice. 

tJH Moepret. S 0 ®§. 33 Spent thirteene seora pound* in 
distributing briafoa for a gathering towards tha aracting of 
a Colledga. aCSt Parra /Way go June, To church, whara 
we observe the trade of faeiefeti come now up to ad tanatant 
a courts ovary Sunday. that wa molva to glva no non to 
them. i|tt Cowrca. ChmrUf 469 Tha brief proclaimed, it 
visit* ovary paw, But font the squire's, a compliment but 
dUi. xiao Southey Lett. (rfljfl) III. 293 A wooden thing. . 
aoch aa tha chard! wardens carry about In the church to 
collect money for a brief, sRgfi Pmay Cysl V. 400/1 A brief 
was issued, fit ihj, to Increase tha Binds of tha ‘Society 
for thepronagatfoa of the Gospel la foreign ports', 
t n. 4 . A letter, dispatch, note. Ohs. 

or ovooe latres, pat was corny by crane a Clarke lor to 
* rode, tape Gascoigne Fruitn y Wmrrr (1831) 014 She 
aant a brief vmo me by Ur may da. im6 Shake, x Hen. IF. 
rv.lv. 1 Hie, good Sir Mlchell, bearctKU aealod Brief* With 
. .haste, to the lord mareshal. Mgs C. Stapylton Herodion 
KVii. 144 When this Briefo was 10 the Fenian* bora They 
• • flatly doe their meet age bold la acorn, 
b. Writing, something written, 
r 1400 Lowtuca Grail x axt *6* And tha Brefts that on 
thescnlpe wa r an set, Slgnaflath holy Scripture with-owten 
lac. tffiS Burns An see. Poet. Epist. Ui, King David, o' 
poetic brief, Wrocht 'mang the lasses sic miidiud 
IXX. Something abbreviated, 
to. A short statement or account of something 
that la, or might be, more fully treated ; an abridge- 
ment, 1 epitome, abstract, summary. Ohs. 

agtg Mam Muecuhsd Cemm/L 34 b, A certain brief of those 
commaundemences [summa onstdom eonsm pruceptorum\ 
igfls Nashs A not. Abturdino 3 A suruay or their follie, a 
briefs of their barbarisms. a dm Paoitt Hrrreiogr. (1647) 
Bdfib, The Creed being a brief of the Gospel. sifoiT. 
H(alx] Act. New Invent. 86 A Brief of the Controvert*, 
t b. fig. 

sags SHAKa. fehm n. L xee The band of time, Shall draw 
this breefo into aa huge a volume, o iSijOvsaauaY A Wife 
(*638) 44 Each woman la a brief* of Womankind, 
t o. dbstr. Small compass ; reduced aise. 

OaScoigme Pruitestf Warns cad, Brought into such 

td A device, a motto. 

sips Naans UesferL Tram. 9a With this briefs, Qui inui- 
dent egent. 

1 0 . A list catalogue ; an invoice, memorandum. 
iSge Shako. Mid s. AVv. 1.4a There 1* a breefe bow many 
■ports am rife. iSos F. Tara Hamooh. Ord. Edw. //, | xo 
(iSfd) 10 He ahal make a braef evert day of the parcels of 
*1 manner of thing* delivered & spent. I bid. % +7. eSTherof 
annswere dally at the briefs to the claxkeof the botery. 1793 
CUAMataa Cycl. Su//. a .v., Briefs of the dead, Brtvia man. 
tuerum, were letter* sent by the monk* of one monastery 
to those of another . . to Inform them of the death* or obit* 
of their monks, ilg Rock CM. of Fathers II. vii. 380 The 
Death-bin, called by some the Mortuary-Roll or Brief. 

7 . Law. A summary of the facts of a case, with 
reference to the points of law supposed to be 


S i display his powers of wlt and story. dM 
Lrftt smuvJ 88 Tbedkpmsm ot the t32 
first time yerterday. 

if), a, quastafe and ado. Foam: 
aft, teofb, 5-6 toyed; tom, toms, 
-7 bxwefh, briefo, 7 fi- 

re href, a. OF. href, fern. breve (opr., 
Sp., Pg. hrtvf) r— L. hrevem, nom. 
breMjbon. The vowel has been lengthened in 
Eng; St in chief relief K etc.) 

JLadj. L Of short duration, quickly passing 
away or ending. 

#5101 B. S. AUiL P. A. dift busy** baaboa tea rayaodn 
btf #i4M Beryn 87s Goith hymaeln a bagring altir in 
faraff tyma. sfioa Shahs. Mem. Ur M. n.il 11! Man, pnmd 
man, Xftest in a little briefo anthoritie. iSos — Mucky, v. 
•3 Oat, oat, breefe Candle, Life’* but a walking 8hadow. 
tlafl Carlyle Miec. 11637) I. ajx Some brief pure momenu 
of poetic life. % TaMNYSOM Prime, iv. 43 O tell her. brief 
b Ufa hot love b tong, And brief the sun of slimmer in the 
North, Aad brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

t b .To he brief : to be expeditious or hasty. Ohs. 
sflaS Shako TV. * Cr. iv. v. .3 7 Ackii Behold thy fill. 
Meet. Nay, I haue done already. Ackii. Thou art to breefe. 
2 . Occupying short time in apesking or reading ; 
consisting of lew words, short, concise. 

rxjfle Wycliv Wicket Argument, A verye brefo diffi- 
nklon of these wordes. cxqpHymn* Virg. (*867)33 Ibesn 
spak wib wordia breue. 1494 Faryan 11. uxv, 96 Tim more 
partie of wry t an reheroo in moot breuest or shortest maner. 
*847 Aci * Bdw. VI. UL 1 16 The Curate [shall] . . make .. 
a godly and briefo eabortation. aflao Snaks. Hum. 11. it. 
*48 The Abstracts and breefe Chronicle* of the time. exdSa 
Birrcxa Rem. (*799) 1. 963 So 'tb in Books tha chief Of all 
Perfections to be plain ana brief 1709 Db For Vey. reund 
World 11840) 311, 1 shall give a brief account of It alL riba 
Carlyls Herne vi. 300 As tha briefest definition, one might 

“V To be brief : to speak concisely. 

xU88 Fraumck Lmaiere Log. l 1 y. 17 As vt a man, meaning 
to d* brief, should promise that he would jptllop over al the 
mat of his text. 1044 Milton Bduc. (1738) 135 Brief I shall 
endeavour to bo. 176071 H. Walpole Veetude A need. 
Point, 11^135, I shall be but brief 00 the dicum> 

c. Curt or abrupt in manner, rare. 

1S18 Scott Hrt. Midi xliv, The bearing of the gracious 
Duncan was brief bluff, and consequential 
8. Less usually of extent in space : Short, cur- 
tailed, limited. fC£ 1605 in sense x.) 

z668 CuLrcrrxa & Cols BurtkeL A nut. 11. vL 97 Contract- 
ing the whole Heart in a brief manner. *804 Scott Si. 
Renun'e vi. Wearing the briefest petticoat of any nymph of 
Sl Reman a. sMg Hawthoknr Old Home. Leamington 
S/u.K small play -place, .permeated by brier path*, 
f 4 . Jig. Limited, slight, restricted. Ohs. 

I43»-«b tr. Higdon (1863) I. 71 Some men of pover and 
breve intellecte. sflzi Shahs. Cymb. v. v. 163 Postures, 
beyond breefe Nature. 

II 6. Rife; common ; prevalent: often used of 
epidemic diseases, dial (The origin of this sense 
it not clear : the Shaksp. quot. is generally cited 
as an example, but is by no means certain.) 

[M93 Shako. John iv. Hi. x*B A thousand businesses are 
briefo in hand. And heanen it aetfe doth fro woe vpon the 
I And.] in6 Phillits, Brief, rife, or common. *7sx-*8oo 
Bailey, Brief common, or rife. 1848-60 Bartlstt Diet. 
Amur., Brief rife, common, prevalent. Thb word b .. 


applicable to thexn, drawn up for the instruction 
of counsel conducting the case in court. To hold 
a brief 1 to be retained as counsel in a case, 
to argue a point fer\ To take a brief 1 to accept 
the conduct of a cose. 

*631 SturCAumber Coots (1886)30 To print or write breifee 
of a causa before tho hcsriiur . . M to be accounted scan- 
dalous. X709 Strrls Toiler No. 18673 The young Fellow 
. . seemed to hold hb Brief in hb Hand rather to help hb 
Action, sms Giaaosr Autebieg. 106, 1 spoke as a lawyer 
from my brief, sfafi Disraeli Via. Grey 111. viiL xeB It is 
tha first day of the Asaba, *0 there b aoma chance of a brief, 
sflfip Ssblby Bet. tf Loci, l 7 Ready aa Cicero showed him- 
sel f to t ake, .a brief, .from accused and guilty governors. 

IV. Something brief or short, 
f 8 . Music . A abort note ; ~ Bbkvb sb. 3. Ohs. ^Z.\ 
c saf la TomoeUy Mytt. 116 What was hb song? hard ye not 
haw he crakyd itf Three brofes to a hna 1094 Basmp»lo • 
Ske/JL ConL iii. No Briofos nor Srn$mmXm an in my I aho S 


how he crakyd itf Three brefes to a long. 1994 Barnpirlo 
Ske/JL ConL iii. No Briofos nor Sami-Brialw are in my 
Songs. 1609 Dovlamo Omitkap. MicroL 39 A Breefe b a 
Figure which hath a body foure-equare, and wants a tayle. 
sflfifl Cokains/Wm. Etegie on T. PUhbtgtm, Hb life. . Death 
made it baa Briefo; Crotchets he had good store. 

1 8 . Gram. A short syllable. -> Bbivi sb. 3 . Ohs. 
#189 » H. Rkodxs Bk. Nurture In Baboon Bh. (1868) 7s 
Corrupt In speeche am I, my breefo* from longea to know, 
f 10. Cards. A means of cheatingat coida. Ohs. 
s6fle Cotton in Singer Hist. Cortir 339 The breef . . Taka 
a pack of sards and open them; than taka out al! tha 
honours . . than taka tha rest and cot a little from the adgeo 
of them all aUlcot by which mean* tha hoooan will be 
broader than the rest, so that whan your adversary cuts to 
yon* you HSMjajs of aa honour; whan you cut to your 

uTcMrif brief -fed adj. ; briaf-BMMjr, 
w ao p i mm it M wider authority of a brief. 

MOOT* Mitchell A ritte/k. Lye The brief-fed npmsk. .In 


much used by the uneducated In the interior of New Eng- 
land and in Virginia, when speaking of epidemic diseases. 
1879 Skropth. Gifts. , Brig/, prevalent, general. i88h Leicester 
Glue. (E. D. S.) s.v. 1 Colas are very brief thb east wind.* 

B. quagi-#£. 

fc. fu brief : in few words, shortly, concisely. 
With ellipsis of 'to speak * : In short, to sam up. 

*4*3 J **. I King % eQ cxxvii, Off quhich ryght thus hir en- 
snare wm in breT 199a Shako. John il L 087 In breefe, wa 
are the King of England* subject*. 1609 D. Kogbrs Hurl. 
MS. 1044 lfaa A man. .published, .tha matter of y" pbyes 
in breiftt. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 271 To whom in brief tha* 
Abdiel item repli’d. xSeo-aaCAMraxu. Cherubs sp Ay, and 
a cut-throat too in brief, The greatest scoundrel living. 
i8sa Ht. Martimrau Fr Wines f Pel iL sx Charles gave m 
bom the story of tha storm. 

t b. 7 'he brief used ahsol. like the short. Ohs. 
sg99 Shako. Hen. V, in. ii. xs6 That's the braff and the 
long. s6ot — AU't Well 11. iii. 34 ‘Tis very straunge, that 
is the breefe and the tedious of it. sdox Ba B as low Germ. 
Ponies Creese 48 Tha chiefs, and the briefo is tbk. 

O. qnsai-adv. a. Shortly, qnickly; in few words, 
concisely, b. In brief. 

S897 North Gurnards Diall Pr. (1389) 79 b, In thb sort 
I should write vnto thee briefo aad touching the purpose, 
ijga Shark Rom. 4 7 nl in. ilL 174 It were a griefe, so brief 
to part with thee. 1067 Milton P.L. iv. 876 Those two ap- 
proachd And brief related whom they brought. 

b. x6oo Shake. A. Y. L. iv. IX. xsx Bnafo, I recouar'd 
him. i%g Baowmimo Fro Lip/e, Bnaf, they made a monk 
of me. 

t Brief, v. 1 Ohs. [£ Bnxxv «.] trans. To 
shorten, abbreviate, abridge ; also with up. 

s6ox R. J oumoM Kingd. g C omma. Dad. 8ft, Compandkma- 
naa in briefing such vanatla of matter to so small a volume, 
a sfiss T. Adams Whs. (s86a) II. 139 lD.) BoLhdiy latitude 
aad extension are briefed up. / 


aad extension are bnefed up. / 

Bzi«f (br«f), v.* [f Ban? si., Aom 7.] 
1 Mm. To redact to the form of . comaui 


HFjCUfrU* tnliL MW ’ImnmIw SSuk tram 
briefed to him in tha casa. > 

8 . To give a brief to (a* barrister), to bflnd by 
brief; to retain as counsel in a suit 
sflfla feouafo Orley F., X never coaid look a counsel in 
thafoca again if I'd negtaed to brief him with such focts 
as these. iSfo Poll Molt G. 9 Apr. %/s Should hb master 
be briefed in more than one ernut at tha same than tfr| 
Timet is Dec. ^Tbs^cOn ysn y have briefed many of the 

Bnribff (br/’fin), vbl. sb. ff. BBtEF V.*+ 
- 1*0 M TEe action of writing briefo. Also attrib., 
as in briefing-post, a sort of paper need for briefo. 

Ml Ls Fahu Guy Deo. II. xx. bis The pspe^with ks 
blubn briefing-poet pexee. and broad margin. 1 M 9 Daily 
News xa Aug*,. |m3Si men] who .. certBy excellent 
briefing fojtincs fbr the use of the plaintiff** advocate. 
Br&foftffMB (brf fl^s), a. [f. Bbdbf sb., senoe 7 
4 -leu.] Without a brief; (a banister) hold- 
ing no briefs, unemployed. 

HA Scott SL Return**, The broad shoulders of a brief- 
less barrister. 1I40 Mabbyat Otto Pedr. 1x866) 067 Arthur 
Ansard at a briefless uble. xMoDickkm Vneomm. TVs*, 
xlv, A few briefless bipeds, .called to the Bar by vokas of 
deceiving epbite. 

Hence Bile'fiesaly adv. % Brie fleseneas. 
iks Punch III. xc6 The dreary ghost of brieflesanar* 
Stalk'd up and down the room. xN^iwri. Mag. Dec. 68a 
He often has to pam long yearn of briefleeenesa. 

Britfly tbrr fli), ado. [f. Brief a. + -lt *.] 

1. In a way or form that occupies short tune ; 
in few words, shortly, concisely, tersely. 

s»» Cursor M. too, 1 sal yow achew wit myn entent, 
Bre{nU [Fair/', shortly] of aiders testament. xigS Trbviba 
Borin. Dr P.R.u u 1495) 48 In the forsayd bokys we haue 
brought in breyfly somm propryttees of bodylease sub- 
stauoce. 1494 Fabyam il xlv. *9 Guydo . . reherceth moste 
breuely the passe tyme of the say d kynga. 190a Ord. Cryeten 
Mm (W. de W.) 11. IL (1906) 87 Conteynyngc Y 9 jl com- 
maundementes ryght bryefly, ryght clerely, right easely. 


meat . . I cannot better and bneflier give you, than in the 
words of the Preface. xBgg Maury Phyt. Geeg. Sea xix. 
I 704 Such, briefly stated, are the two theories. 

D. Often with ellipsis of ' to apeak * : In short. 

>P4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplmdyekm. < 1847) Introd. 70 Briefely, 
all people of good bebavour. 1998 Shako. Merry W. 1. iu. 
47 Briefely : I doe mease to make loueto Fords wife. 16x1 
Bulb Pryf. x Briefly, .we looner compose our difference*. 

1 2. Within a short time (measured either back- 
ward or forward) ; soon. Ohs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 18109 1 Fairfij Tho that so breuely were 
doune-caat. Tf *479 Sqr. lews Drgre 873 The kyng him 
grannted ther to go upon bis Jomey to and fro, And brefely 
to passe the sea. 1606 Shake. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. iv. xo Ant. 
Go, put on thy defences. Eros. Briefely Sir. *607— Cor. 
1. vL x6 Tis not a mile : briefely we heard their drumme*. 
xflxx — Cymb. v. v. 106 Briefely dye their ioyes, that place 
them on the truth of Gyrlea, and Boyes. 

+ 3. In an abridged form, in brief. Ohs. 

c 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence % A treatise in Engtiach bravely 
draw* out of be book of quintis essenciia. 1991 (title) The 
newe greate abiedgement brefly conteyoynge al thactesand 
statutes of this Realme. 

t A. With short (prosodic) quantity. Ohs. 

#1900 Portenay 638a Al* the frenah staffc* *i la bled be 
Mora breueloker ana shortar also Then 1* the engiiah lines 
vntoeee. 

Briefoum. [f. Brief sb. j 4 Mak.] a. One 
who makes a brief, b. A copier of a manuscript. 

sM in Worcutrr; and other mod. Diets. 

BritfntfS (bri'fnes). [f. Brief a. 4 -Mas.] 

+ 1 . The quality or state of being brief : short- 
ness (of time) ; hence, quickness, celerity. T Ohs. 

a 1400 Can. Myet. roWe passe ovyr that, breffnes of tyme 


K837 Richak 


luce to the form of a comm brief. 
O.Y., It le commoa omoog English law- 


yers as. to brief the plMdingn 

2 , To put (instructions) Into tho form of a brief 
to a hamster. Also fig. 


— Per. v. ii. 13 In feather'd briefness sails are filled. 

2 . Shortness in speech or writing ; brevity ; con- 
ciseness. 

sggo Paleor. 98 The brafnease that the frepdis tong useth 
In souadyngot theyr wordes. 1548 Udell Erastn. For. 
Luke PreC B For loueof briefneeee. 1969 Golding Homing/ $ 
Post. 3 For breefheme sake I omit iflxt Bolton Flame 46 
To Rdr., A most exact, and studied method of briafne— . 
tflxf Edits. Rev. XVI 1 1. 987 A style . . characterised by a 
studied briefness and simplicity of diction. 

Brier, briar (braiej, brai-ai), brere (bri*i% 
tb.* Forms : 1 bribr, toir, a-3 toor, 3-9 brere, 

r , broyer, 4-8 toooro, 5-7 toeor, 5 broyr, 
brooro, brolr, 6-7 bryor. 6-8 bryor, 6- 
brier, briar. [OE. : WS. brier, Angl. hrir, of 
unknown origin. Tho direct representative of the 
OK. and ME. word is brere, still usual In the 
dialects, and retained by the poets from Chaucer 
and Speuwr. The rise of the variant brier in the 
1 6th c. is not easy to account for, especially as the 
spelling hryer ghows that this never rimed with 
bit r, tier, but with dyer, trier. But the phonetic 
change was exactly parallel to, and contempo- 
raneous with that ciUE.frore, Jrtyre, to Ayer, 
frier, Friar. Briar is a later variant (cL Her, 
liar), and la now equally common. The word is 
historically a monosyllable, but poets have often 
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rte picnic.) ifl45 Brink low Lament, (1874) 9s 
■ingc forth figges, end thorns srapesf ms 
Skejfh. KpFeh, Argt, Die Oake end 
47 brier), idix Birle / so , Iv. 13 In stand of 
uudl come vn the Myrtle tree, *833 Holcsoft 
■ 11. S4 Throwing him among Bryers. lyse Watts 
ft, Sluggard 3, 1 passed by his garden, and saw 


nde twosyilabknof it, a promweiatioo supported 

t itaspcU^*w.J 

A prickly, thorny bush or shrub In general ; 
ftmcrly including the bramble, but now ns sally 
confined to wild rose bathes, 
a. Form brere (freer, brear). 
rsoM Age, Fee. in Wr.-WDlcker w 6 o iWhhd, taembd- 
hemr. em wm Saxm Lettkd, II.96 Brer \m biumn no 
WMumk _ sw|d«mA ty6 Bwwibn dl m e n , fcberien. 

Chaucee Ka T. 674 Doun in the farms. ipt 
Thevtan M 4 . 7 h P. Jf. xvai. dti. (toyi«4 An h ogg o 
. . of bream, of thorns* and trees made. e 1440 /VvsniA 
F*n». 40 Brers, or brymmeylle. im p Moan Dr Oner. 
Heyiss. Wks. 74A Fotegrowen with netteU, breen, and other 
coil e rne das. tgli Turner /frr8a/ w. tip The fruits of the 
h/erc called an Hep. 1395 Smcnssu Seam xxvi. Sweet is 
the Ren* bat |powes upon a brere. 1398 — F.Q. 1. x. 35 
Ragged brefeeZi *397 Bf.Hau. .&*/. vTi, A pipe of oat or 
bream. 'tfcjW. B rowne Brit, Past. 11. i. (*771)11 3s ’Mong 
roots, and bream, and thorns. 1747 W. M asou Aftumus, No 
bush, nc breere, but learnt thy roundelay. 189a Tennyson 
Beemt 76 They, .from the triosmy brers Call to the fleeting 
year, ilfg [see el 

0 . Form brier ibryed). 

Pniflne Chester PL 74 A homed weither . . Axaonge the 
b««yen tyed m he. c isjlo Towneley Afytt, *• Thystyb and 

hrej ' — “ ' ' “ * 

Do 

E.K.tnA .... 

the Bryerhy hricrl 161 x^ Birle Isa Iv. *3 Instead of 
Precopins n. 

M&r, Songs, Sluggard passed by his garden, 
the wUd brier. *776 Adam smith tr, H. f. 11. v.367 Over- 
grown with briers and brambles. xBaa Byron Werner in. 
l 159 The doubts that rue like briers in our path. 1847 
Tennyson Prime, v. *7 , 1 was. .tom with briem. 

7. Form briar {bryarY 

lion Hulokt, Bryar. .a lytle or yonge bryer. ados Shake. 
AUs Well iv. iv. 3s Summer, When Briars shall haua leaues 
as well as thorns* And be an sweet as sharpe. 171s Ad- 
dison Sped. Now 56 P 3 He walked . through Briars and 
Brambles, xtso Southey Kehama xm. v, Nor weeds nor 
briars deform'd the natural floor. tjfe Stanley Jew, Ck, 
xv. 749 The Briar, the Bramble, the Thorn that crept along 
the barren side of the mountain. 

b. tcckn. The stock or stem of 4 wild rose, on 
Which a garden rose is grafted. 

1574 HxlijOWrs Gurnard t Ep. (1577) 1x5 Honour Is loyned 
to vertue as v 4 bryer is to the rose. IM Glknny Card, 
Everyday Bit. *»j f% Roms worked on Briars are very apt 
to lose by the growth of the stock. 

a. With qualifications : Bwoet Briar, a species 
of wild rose (ft. rubiginosa) with fragrant leaves 
and shoots ; Austrian Brier (ft. lutea , a climb- 
ing yellow rose ; also Groan Brier (Smilax ro- 
tumlifolia ) ; Sensitive Brier, the gen \saSckrankia. 

X396 SrxNsxa F, Q. ui xL 36 A sweet bream. iflad Bacon 
Sytoa | 56a There is also upon Sweet, or other Bryer, a 
fine Tuft., of Moss, xyat Thomson Spring 103 The verdant 
maze Of sweet briar hedges. x86x Delambr FL Card. 138 
Aa yet, a double Austrian briar is a desideratum. xMe 
Garden *7 May 373/1 Austrian Copper Brier b arranged 
In n low silver-gilt cup with small twigs of Sweet Brier. 

2 . Brier- bushes collectively. 

C1340 Cursor M. 934 iFairC) flrers [Cote, brembel] and 
homes hit sal be )ilde. 13b Wycuf Hosea x. 8 Cloote and 
breere shal stye on the autero of hem. 1390 Shams. Mid*. 
N, 111. L no Through bogge, through bush, through brake, 
through bryer. xSo* Shelley Aaonais xvtii. Build their 
mossy homes in field and brere. 1865 S. Evans Bro, Fabians 
MS, 39 They dolvc a grave. .And covered it with brere. 

3 . ft. A branch or twig of a brier. +b. A thorn 
of a brier (obs.). 

>383 Lanol. P. PI. C. vn. 409 Hit hadde he wexed with a 
wipe of breres. a 1400 if«s. /?*w8j8_Hir fleah sotendr* 


That with a brere sraab and slendre Men myght fit 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, (170O I. PnC 7 A Grown of 
Briers and Thoms, sflxfl Byron Befpo kv. Walk about 
begirt with briars. 

4 . fig. (pi.) Troubles, difficulties vexations 1 in 
modern use with conscious reference to the literal 
sense. Hence t To leave m the briers , be in the 
briers, get out of the briers (all obs.). 

1309 Hawes Examp. Virt, xiv. 098 Fatal brerys whlche 
be contnuryous. xgao Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) xab 
The bryers and peryUes of thb world*. tSg Foaa 2 f.fr M. 
1 . ao8/x Leaving the BUhops, and such others, lathe Brier* 
1973 Churchyard Ckippesd 8*7)93 Now b net free, that 
hapneth in the breams. tfieg Sanderson Seem. (*68x) L 
133 Helpings great offender out of the kmn. ripe Earl 
Kincammnui 2 undent. Papers (1883) lU. tW^|Wtt .. 
were glade to get out of the briers at that rate, *no Monthly 
Rev.xc The Netherbnders. .had freed themselves from the 
Romish brfara. vmt Blake Smgs Exper n GdnL Louo xs 
Priests, .blading with brian my Joys and derirea 

3 . attrib. and Comb., aa brier-ball, -berry, •huh, 
flower, - leaf, -stalh ; f brler*ball, the bedeguar 
of the wild rose ? brier-ooal, I charcoal made of 
twigs, etc. ; t brier-crook, an implement for re- 
moving brims; brier-rose, brtsMxee, the Dog- 


sflp4 W. Westmaoott Script. Herb. 30 *Bvim-haIb dried 
and powdered, syel BaAnunr DicL Bel, s.v. CymosbaSos, 

sflsfi Baco m Sytoa f 377 The latest [Ftuits] ass . . Grape* 
Nut* Quinces. AliMnd* Sloes, # Brbs4Miiiea sgfeTtmm 
Herfial I l ii8d» Of the *Bma heshe or Bn tm m Brere 
tre, Embus eatsie . iRi Pmscxvall Sp. DicL, Carnal, a 


775, Small-coal 


flr^&Swmtr poumd anon Char ml make them last 
longer. l 4 | Cash. Angi. 43 A # Brsi eemke, Jbkastmm. 

sJLAW. P, bTmx Or bU ss 1m •hrereflour. 17*8 
Wmst yrnl tj 4*P^t%plying a^brierwleafi tflio Scott 
Lady of L. u xi, The *bnir-rose foil in streamers green. 


s£ 


. forth a # bryer stalke. 

^braiw),iA.8 [Formerly brUyer, 

a. F. brtqybre heat b, erroheously identified with the 
prcc. word .1 The White Heath (Erka arborra), a 
native of fie south of France, Coraioa, etc., the 
root of which ia extensively used for making 
tobacco*pipea (introduced into England about 
1859); alao a pipe of thia wood. So Brier-root, 
brier-wood; bner-woodfa(*otitf-*«&), a smoker 
of a brier pipe. 

tMB Tobacco Trade Rem, Feb. 8 *Adot.) Health pipe : in 
Brvkyer Wood. — Ap. »x JoMph I sod. Importer m Meer- 
schaum and Bruyer Pipes. Ibid. Brier Wood, Lava, 
Clay: and China Pipes. 1889 ibid. Jon. 9 Briar Pipes. 
— Meh. *3 The substances used are meerschaum . briar- 
root. 1884 Miller Plant-n.. Briar Rout of which Pipes are 
made. Erica arborea s8B8 Harped* Mag. Dec. S9 There 
b the ever-rsady brier-root pipe loaded with CaporeJ. *888 
Tussled* Mag. July 33 Yet 1 hope he b not vulgarer than 
the briar-woodem Mod. Do you really prefer a brier 10 a 


t BrUr, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 bryre. [f. 
sb M trams. To catch or annoy like briers. 

*801 W sever Mirr. Mart. A vb, Some ' 
otbenome would bryre me. 

Briszwd, briared (brai-ajd), ppl. a. Tf. 
Bam v. or sb. + -ltD.] Caught or entangled in 
bricn ; bound or covered with briers. Also fig 
a *334 HoorsR in Spurgeou Treat. Dent. Pa Uxvij.soAsthe 
shepherd b careful of I 
C. Mather Ma 

was miserably b. 

a x8n Bloomfield Poems (1845) 30 New-brbr’d graves. 

Briary, briary (brei-Ti). a. [f. Bbteb + -v 

1 . Full of or consisting of thorns or briers; 
brambly, thorny. 

1349 Covesdalb Erasm. Par. James a8 It taketh no rote 
in a briery place. 1381 Studlky Seneca's Hippelytns 64 Up 
and downethe breary Brakes 18938111 J. BMaumont Trans , 
Jtgnr. in Fair's S. P. (1848* 144 By stem and briery paths 
ye must ascend. 1748 Richardson Clarissa i*8zx) 1 . 033 
Over briery enclosures. 1846 Keble Lyra Jnnoc . 11873 134 
Dews. .gHst'ning clear, Thro' their brown or briery screen. 
1878 Blackmore Cripps it xi A briary thicket. 

1 2 . Of or pertaining to briers. Obs. rare. 
igfS Nashe CArisf* 7 . (16x3) 31 Her possessors neuer 
escape briery scratches. 

8. fig Of the nature of briers ; vexing. 

1804 T. Wright Passions 1. Ui. xx Those spinie braunches 
of bruuie passions. 1848 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra 
(1879) 4* Quak'd with the Brierie Cares of this world. 1876 
Bajmmoft Hist. If, S. IL xxiU. 84 To go forth into tne 
briery and brambly world. 

tBaiwjr, teiuy, st. Oh. II. Bei*u + -t : 
we -bbt.J A piece overgrown with brier*. 

193a Huloet, Bryary or place where bryars growe. 1983 
in Academy <x88»t m Mar., Fifty acres of turbary, sixty 
cres of scrub and briery. 


Brier* (bnv). Scotch Law. Also 7 brelve, 
brlefe, brlfe. [Another form of Bbiif sbj A 
writ or precept issued from Chancery ia the Sove- 
reign's name, directing trial to be made of certain 
points specified. 

Before the institution of the Court of Session (i33*> mbrevo 
or brieve was the prescribed form of Summons issued for 
any cause ; afterwards it was limited to the (Latin) Writ 
from Chancery addressed to the Judge Ordinary or Sheriff 
for trial by him mid a Jury of special questions in which, the 
Court of Session had no original jurisdiction. These Brieves 
have all fallen into desuetude or been abolished by statute, 
except in one or two caws ie. g. in the appointment of a 
totor-at-lapr to a minor •, where also other forms of proceed- 
ing are now usually preferred. 

*809 Skene Reg. Maj. 87 Restis to speik of Brieves cur- 
rent, quhilk ere pleadable, that Is the brieve of ditties (or 
poynding) for deb* the Brieve of convention . . The Brieve 
ofDiiseisiis. The Brieve of Protection, end breaking of 
the Kings peace. The Brieve of Bondage- The Brieve of 
Waranaioa, 1888 Act 91-30 Vic. & | sox The brieves of 
furiosity add idiotry hitherto In use ere hereby abolished. 

M winmt, v*r. of Bbstimsmt. Obs. 

Brig (bri*). Also 8 brlgg. [Abbreviation of 
Bbioartinx. Cf. cab, mob, woo., etc.] A vessel 
(a.) originally identical with the brigantine (of 
which word brig was a colloquial abbreviation) ; 
tat, while the mil name has remained with the un- 
changed brigantine, the shortened name hat accora- 
pnied the modifications which have subsequently 
been made m rig, so that a brig is now 

A vessefwith two masts square-rigged like 




her main-mast a lower fore-and-aft sail with a gaff 
and boom. 

In having no try-sail mas* and 
the sail. Merchant mows ere 

. vessel was probably developed 

from the brigantine by the men of- war brig* so ee to obtefa 

jtjm Lem/CoM. No. ^48 / 4 The M|p Ueesinc, so 
;..helentfngto 8* Ives In CorawaU. 


sou noon. 

A brig differs frees a earn* I 


bhxoadx. 

Scots Mfg, Apr* 199/B Twe jwuda coats brigs end a sloop 
of waT iTflf Fjuconse &*- bfarim (»8o) Brig, or 
Brigantine, a merchant ahlp with two masts. .It it venously 
applied, by the mariners of different European naxiim* to 
a peenluir aort of vessel of their own marina s8oe Nelson 
Let. 18 Feb. in Duncan Z^(tlo6> xei The Et Conn bng. 
1843 Darwin Vey. Hat. L t Her Ma)aety*s ship Beagle, » 
ten-gun brig . . fiailed from Devonport. t8gej. Swhenn 
Centr, Amer. e Four ahlp* three brig* sundry Schooner*. 

(O.) * A hermaphrodite brig hat a brigs foremast 
and a schooner's mainmast * (Dana Be/, the Mast 
1840^ Gloss.); -Brioantin* 3. 

2 . Comb, brl’g-rlggod a., rigged at a hrng; 
brlg-eohooner, a hermaphrodite brig, or brigan- 
tine (Smiyth Sailor's Word-bk\ 

1798 Nelson in Nicolas Di*p. II. 177 Transports— La 
bonne Mb* two hundred and fifty ton* Brig-rigged* 
Britf, northern form of Bbiuox. 

Brigfed# (brig/id), sb. Forms: 7 brigade, 
-do, 7 briggad, 7- 9 brlgad, 7- brigade, [a. F. 
brigade (ifitb c.\ ad. It. brigata 1 company, crew, 
rout of good fellows' (Florio), f. brigare to brawl, 
wrangle, fight, f. late L. briga lit., Pr. brigm, Fr. 
brigtu) strife, contention. See -abb. In i;the. 
also in the form brigada . and improperly brigade : 
see -ado. Milton aocenled brigad \ which has been 
followed by some later poets in the non- technical 
sense 2 a.] 

1 1 * A company or # crew ' of people. Obs. 
a 1849 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. James V, Wks. (1711) 
*99 Ye are such a brigade of papist* and antkhriarian 
crew. 1890 Howell RevoL Nmytes (1664) 1x7 All that huge 
Brigade ofpecple. 

2 . A. gem. A large body or division of troops. 
0x849 Drumm. of Hawtm. Hist. James V, Wka. (171*) 
01 He would. . bring such war-Uke brigades m French and 
Germans. 1849 Lilly Peculiar Preened. 6 Some motion 


of our Armies or stragling Brigadoes. 1887 Milton P. L, 
r. 675 Thither wing'd with speed A numerous Brlgad 
hasten'd. 1778 Gibson Decl. 4 F» I. 16 The | 


st kings t. 

ing each, filled up The champaign. 

D. spec. A subdivision of an army, eanaisting 
formerly of two regiments or squadrons ; tat the 
composition uow varies in different countries. In 
the British Army, since its recent reorganization 
the word is used only in the Artillery, there being 
at present 2 brigades of the Horae Artillery, and 
4 01 the Field Artillery. (The Garrison Artillery, 
on the other hand, consists of 11 'divisions 1 .) 

sfigu Monro Exped. with Mocha ft Regt. n. *84 Twalva 
companies thus complete would make up three squadrons. . 
which.. would make a complete briggad of foots. 184a 
Charles I. in Declar. Lords fCt “ * 


Lords 4 Comm. 19 May ex A party 
Brigado. *843 Cromwell Lstt. 4 Sp. 
tel Welden, with his brigade, nu relied 


Duka of 


. . who commanded a 
(Carl) 14 Sep*, Colai 

to Pile Hill. X9oa Loud. Gao. No. 3833/a 
Vendosmc left, .lour Brigades of Foot near the place. iSflg 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. lll. 437 Marlborough, to whom 
William had confided an English brigade contorting of the 
best regiments of the old army of James 1833 Tennyson 
Charge L. Brigade i, * Forward, the Light Brigade I Charge 
for the guns r he said. *888 Wkiiahods Ahn. 163 Field 
Artillery', 1st Brigade : DdpOt, Newcastle. 

8. A band of persons more or less organised for 
purposes of fighting, hunting, etc. ; also a disci- 
plined bond of worken wearing a uniform, e. g. 
fire-brigade , shoe-black brigado. Boys' brigade , an 
organization of the boys connected with a church 
or mission, for purposes of drill and instruction ; 
begun in Glasgow in 1884. 

1806 Hutton Course Math. I. ttp note, A brigada of 
sappers consists generally of eight men, divided equally 
into two parties. 1897 W. Irving Capi. Bonneville 1 . *66 
The rest were organised Into three brigades, and sent off in 
different directions, to subsist themselves by hunting the 
buffalo. Ibid. 30 The various brigades of trapper*. *887 
CAr, Leader 3 Mar *34/3 The Boys' Brigade. .Ladytown 
Free Church, Arbroath, has started a company of this 
brigade. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib., as brigade depot, ribbon ; 
brigade-major, a staff officer attached to a brigade, 
who assists the brigadier in command, and acts as 
the channel through which orders are issued and 
reports and correspondence transmitted. 

xSte Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. V. 998 A Brigade 
Major appears to me to be a nsoms s ry appointment in 
Cadi* *844 Regul, 4 Ord. Army 99 Tm Brigade- 
Major, or ad ord e r l y Adjutant, is to be constantly in the 
Lines of the Camp of the Brigade. *873 Ibid. | 3 Brigade 
depots are.. to be inspected. 

Brigft&g (brigad), v. [f. prcc.] 

L tram. To form into a brigade or brigades ; to 
join (a regiment or other body of troops) With 
others so as to form a brigade, 
x8sg Ann. Rev. III. S40 A shire Is too large a division 
for brigading together the resident men in arm* 1897 
Blacken. Mag.^Ll. 37 The fireman, .have been combined 
into one body— 'brigaded I* aa the rati 
Z878 H. Amer. RevTCXXV L js Mrn 
with the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 1 
2 . loosely. To form (people) « 
to com bine, associate. 


0x899 De Qumcxy WhlgHim Wka. VL 
with so many scowling xepobtkans are to be 



be found, .nearly 
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one-half of our vblocrwy. 1I7I Lady Hkiimckt tr. ffMhned e 
Ramble II* ilL $37 Men t who were brigaded, and always 
ready to trouble the public. 

Brifldiir (brig&dfci). Also 7 brigadeere. 
[fa. rr. brigadier ^not 10 Cotgr. 1611), f. brigade : 
ace above.] 

1 . More correctly Brigadier- General : A mili- 
tary officer in command of a brigade ; the status 
ranks between a major-general and a colonel, but 
is only local or temporary, being generally held 
by the senior colonel of the regiments or battalions 
brigaded together. 

167! Sis C. Lyttelton in Hatton Carr. (1876) 162 It shall 
not rest upon him if I be not made a brigade* re. tfas 
Land. Gat. No. a 57j/4 HU Majesty sent Monsieur de la 
Mcloniere, Brigadier-General, with 5 Regiments. 1703 
ibid. 3916/1 He has appoint 1 Brigadiers General, aloa 
W KM.1MGT0SI Let. iu Gurw. uisp. IV. 484. I appointed 
Colonel I.ow to be a Brigadier General, iltt Rog.nl, 4 
Ont. Army 3 Officers serving on the Staff in tne capacity 
of Brigadier-Generals are to take Rank, .from their Com- 
missions as Colonels in the Army, not from the dates of 
tlieir appointments as Brigadiers. 

1 2 . Brigadier-wig : sec quot. Obs. 
r 1770 J. Grannie Lett. <1805) 980 A full wig tied back 
in one curl is a Major, in two curls is a Brigadier. 177a 
Graves Spirit. Qutx. in. xiii. tD.) A man . . in a brigadier 
wig and grave habit, s8«8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 11, He., 
piikhed back his brigadier wig. 

Brigtdi8T8hip. (f. Brigadier 4- -ship.] 

“ The rank or office of a brigadier. 

iM Misa Mitvord Village Ser. 11. (1863) 337 The good 
Colonel— lie upon me to forget his brigadiership I— the good 
< rcneral. 1861 W. Sahuknt Amiri 450 Arnold also got a 
brigadiership from the English. 

Brigading (bripFi-din), vbl. sb. [f. Brigade v. 
4 -I no *.] The action of forming into brigades. 
s8ig Wellington Let. in Gurw. Die/. Xll 391, I have 
delayed the brigading of the cavalry. x8. . I.andor Whs. 
(i860) IX. 61 Angels are not promoted by brigading with 
sappers and miners. 1870 i’all Mall G. n Oct. it Pari*. . 
is busy with the goose step, marching, counter -marching, 
and brigading. 

Brlg&do, olis. form of Brigade. 
tBrigaaoy. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. brigan , 
Brigand: see -acy, -ctJ Violence; brigandage. 

sgtj in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 91 For common Oppres- 
sion of the lieges, common Brigancie, etc. 1^4 Sc. Acts 
Jas. VI (18x41 305 (Jam.) Be way of hame sukktn, brigancie 
and fortliocht fcllony. 

Brigand (brig&nd). Forms: 4 bregaund, 5 
brigaunt, bry gaunt, 5-7 brlgant, 6 brigane, 
brygand. 6-8 brigan, 6- brigand. [ME. a. 
OF. brigand (14th c. in Littrd) =* Pr. bregan irre- 
gular Boldier ; prob. ad. It. briganie , of which the 
primary meaning might be * skirmisher', f. brigare : 
ace Briouk v. and Bhigadk. It occurs in med.L. 
in 14th c. in the forms brigand i , brigan/ii, brigan - 
tint, brigantts as the name of * une manicre de gens 
d armes courant et apeit, k pid 
+ 1 . A light-armed, irregular foot-soldier. Obs. 
T«I4m Morte Arth. 9096 Thane bowmene of Bretayne. . 
Bekerde with bregaundez of ferre in tha laundex. 1480 
Capgravc Chron. 31a The brieaunti* of the Frenish aide 
took the Kyngis cartage. xgaa Lu. Bkrnrns Froiss. I. xlviL 
66 The duke, .entred into llcynah . .and iui. c. s pea res, 
besyde tlte krigantes, came before Qucsnoy. 1057 Paynxl 
Barclay* s Jugurth 104 More lyke a akyrnmhe amonge 
brygandes and rouers, then to any appointed or ordered 
Itatayle. 17M Southky Joan of Arc x. 950 Archers of 
unequalled skill, Brigans and pikemen. 

2 . One who lives by pillage and robbery : a free- 
booter, bandit ; especially a member of one of the 
gangs of desperadoes infesting the mountainous 
districts of Italy, Spain, Turkey, etc. 

14a! Sir H. Luttrell in Kills Orig. Lett. it. 97 I. 85 
Ther ys no steryng of none evyl doers, saf byonde the rivere 
of Sayne . .of certains brigaunt*. e 1489 C axton Sonnes of 
Aymen iv. 195 We have slayne *00 many thevex and 
brygauntes that I canne not number theym. 1370-87 Ho- 
unshed Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 399 It was taken from him by 
certain Brigant* and rubbers. 1898 Blount Glossogr.. 
Brigand^ a Footman armed. .In old time when thaee kind 
of Soulders marched, they held all to be good prise, that 
they could purloin from the people, and thereupon this 
word now signified also a Theef, purse-taker, or High-way 


« robberif syat Moboa* Algiers II. v. 318 The 
Muy* hhve extended their Brigandages even 
« of Provence. x 0 s 8 Scott Quentin D. I, 
of the Free Companies, 1884 Mahatty in 
XLVI. 96 Brigandage, .was too often the 
king tyranny and injustice. 

collectively. 

t Gen. Hist . Rome i. (1877) 4 A stronghold 
fur tEf date tiled brigandage of the country round, 
t MmidlV 1 . Obs. Forms : 5 bvegnunter, 
•andean breggnadire, brlgauuder, 5-6 brygan- 
der, -yr, brigander, 6 -inder, bregondier. [f. 
Brigand, or some obscure analogy: there is no 
such form in French.] 

1 * Body-armour for foot-soldiers; «Buigandinki. 

1400 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 397 Unum par de bregaunters, 
cum tola rcliqua ormatura mea. *430 John Paston Petit . 
in Lett. 1. 106 A rhowsand person**. arrayd in mnnerof 
werre, with curcsse. brigaunder*, Jnkk.s, salette*, gleyfes, 
howes, etc. 1497 Will of Sympson (Somerset Ho.), Pair 
brigander*. pairs leg barneys, a pair* of gussette*. 1343 
Grafton Contn. Harding 497 The Duke of Buckyugnam 
stoode harnessed in olde eueil fauoured bryganders. x8n 
Speed Hist. Gi. Brit . ix. xviil (1639) 915 Harnessed in 
olde rusty brigander*. 

2 . A soldier wearing a brigander. 

1303 Lo. Bernrm Froiss. 11. clix. [civ.] 438 The arago- 
noys shulde serue hym..with il hundred s|*are* at their 
coste and charge, and a thousands crosbowes, and a 
thousand* bregandierx. 

f Brigander*. App. corrupt f. Brigadier. 


f Brigand 


App. corrupt f. Brig adieu. 


1847 H award Crown Rev. aa Brigander. Fee, £ 10. 
Brigander, obs. f. Bergander, sheldrake. 
Brigandesque, a. [f. Brigand sb. 4 -esque, 
after arabesque, etc.] After the style of a brigand. 

iflfie Gd. IVords July 491/9 Now a shepherd would appear 
with his brigandesque hat. 

Brigandggg (brig&nctes). rare. [f. Brigand 
+ -KH8.J A female brigand. 

1863 Moens Eng. Trmv. 4 It. Brigands. Hera I dis- 
covered that five of the hand were brigandesses, 1869 Echo 
6 Feb., Women with black brows ananarsh voices— brigan- 
desses by appearance. 

Brigandine, brigantine (bri-g&nd/h, t/n). 
Forms: $ brigantyn, vbregandyrn, -ardyn\ 
brig-, bryga(u)ndyn(e, {Sc. brikeane-, brekane- 
tyne), 5-6 brigandyne, 6 bregendine, (? 7 bri- 
giutine), 6- brigandine. -tine, [Late ME., a. 
OF. brigandint ( 1 5th c. in Littri^ : f. c. armour for 
a brigand (in the original sense) • flee -ine.] 

1 . * Body armour composed of iron rings or small 
thin iron plates, sewed upon canvas, linen, or 
leather, and covered over with similar materials * 
(Planchd Cycl. Cost.) ; orig. worn by foot-soldiers 
and at first in two halves, hence in early quots. in 
plural or as pair of brigaiutines ; less strictly perh. 
- 4 coat of mail, corslet \ See Brigander. 
c 1438 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 66 Armed in a peira of 
brigauudynex. 1483 Paston Lett. 99 I. x;u, J ueyr ol 
Bregandyrns kevert with blew fcllewet and grylt naile, with 
leehameyse, the vallew of the gown and the bregardyns 


4> it. 1 st. III. 957 l ne Neapolitan brigands. 1070 1 * rkeman 
Norm . Conq. v. xxii. 99 Such names as brigands and mur- 
derers are not uncommonly used by established governments 
to describe those who are in revolt against their authority, 
8 . alt rib. 

130a World f Child In HaxL Dodsley I. 951 Brigand 
harness I have beaten to back and to bones. s8i8 I. Scott 
Vis. Paris (ed. 4) Pref. 10 The wild brigand spirit. 1839 
Antebiog. Beggar Bey 198 He wore a sailor's dress, with a 
sort of brigand hat. 

Brigand, v. rare. [f. the sb.] passive : To 
be attacked by brigands. 

1M6 Century Mag* Apr. 856/x Here we ought to have 
been briganded. 

Brlgandaga (bri-g&ndidg). [a. 15th c. F. 
brigandage, {.brigand \ see prec. and -ags.] 

1 . The practice of brigands; highway-robbery, 
freebooting, pillage ; + concr. an incursion, depre- 
dation by brigands {obs.). 

1800 Holland Livy xxxvm. xtv. tone, A privat brig* 


sanao*. 

fighting of irregular troops or five-lances, guerilla 
warfare; or brigandage, pillage by free companies 

>888 Gowns Ceefc 8. n Thcchirche kele in adventure Of 
iron and of brigamaille Stood no thing than upon bapdUe. 

Brlganted. var. of briganded. 

Tpryt Hardwick Trad. Lessee. 1 3 Briganted, fighting thieve*. 

Brigantine 1 (bri gknt/n). Forms ; 6 origan- 
dyn^e -tyne, bryg-, 5 - 7 brlgondine, 7 bregon- 
tine, 6- brigantine ; also 6 bergantine, 6-7 var- 
gantlne. [16th c. brigamfyn, a. F. brigandin (now 
brigantin ), ad. It. beigantino (med.L. brigantims 
found a 1400', perh. In its orig. sense 'skirmishing 
vessel’ : cf. Brigade and Brigand. The Spanish is 
bergantin , OSp. vergantin ; these forms also occur 
in Eng. writers translating^ or compilings from 
Spanish sources.] 

1 1 - orig. A small vessel equipped both for sail- 
ing and rowing, swifter and more easily manoeu- 
vred than larger ships, and hence employed for 
purposes of piracy, espionage, reconnoitring, etc., 
and as an attendant upon larger ships for protec- 
tion, landing purposes, etc. Used by the sea* 
faring nations of tne Mediterranean. (In English 
only a historical term : Littrd gives brigantin in 
this sense, but perh. it is onl yfitst. in French also.) 


mis sense, but perh. it is only /to/, in rrench also.) 
1303 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxl [clxvii.1 498 To mu* 
>uraelfe, it i« bent we tend* formost our lytell shyppes. called 
and let vs tary in the mouthe of the nauyn. 


Brigandyns, and let vs tary in the mouthe of the nauyn. 
1333 Eden Treat. Aerv Ind. (Arb.t 98 Commanded a foyst 
ana two brigantines to be furnished, .which being prepared 
in the yore of Christ 1499, Columbus departed. 133a - 
Decades W. Ind. u il (Arb.) 70 Owre men. .settingelora- 
warde with their ores the brigantine. sgBa Barkt A tv. 
B 1956 A brigantine or ship sent out to espie. ifiix Cotcr^ 


Brigantin , a low, long, and swift Sea-vessel, bigger then 
thelregat, and lesse then a foist, and hauing some 19 or 13 
oares on a side : we call it also a Brigantine. 1870 Land 
Gas. No. 500/9 An excellent Bregantine of 98 Oars. 1713 


Ibid. No. 3332/1 Brigantine* of 44 Oars and carrying 150 
Men each. 1789 Falconer Diet. Marine <1789^ . Brigantin , 
a small light vessel, navigated by oar* and sail*: but 
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hngaudyne, theyr souldiers girdle. 1387 Lane. Wills If. 
86 A payre of breaendines. 1391 Garrard Art Warn 9 
The Halberdier, who is armed either with Brigandine or 
Corslet. i6ix Bible Jer. xlvi, Furbish the speare*, and 
putonthebrigandine*[WYCLir habiriownus; CovERD.brest- 
plates ; V 11I u. loricis\. 1871 Milton Samson ixao Put on 
ull thy gorgeous arms, thy nclmet And Brigandine of brass, 
thy broad habergeon. 1S08 Scott Marm. v. ii, Their 
brigantines, and gorgets ligjit. xSeE — Talism. (1854' 337 
Heliad finished adjusting his hauberk and brigandine. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4 Arm. viii. 146 A brigandine . . which is 
covered over with small iron plates of various forms, and 
may be called a studded tunic. 

2 . altrib. 

1863 J. G. Nichols Herald St Geneal. June 438 Edward 
Lyttelton, .in a white dress having a pcoscod-shapod body, 
probably of brigandine armour. ' 

Bri’ffffindin# (bri'gandin), a. rare. [f. Brigand 
4 -ink *.] After the manner of ft brigand. 

183a Fraser's Mag. V. 149 Their ominous and brigandine 
salutation, 'Sistc Viator'. 

Brlgandin(e, eariy form of Brigantine. 
BrigRAdish (bri g&ndij), a. [f. Brigand sb. 
4 -ink .] Pertaining to or resembling a brigand, 
lienee Bri g&ndiahly adv. 

1877 Daily Netvs 7 July 6/9 To restrain in some degree 
their brigandish tendencies. Ibid. 5/7 His attire la brigand- 
ishly picturesque. 

Bri'gandism. [f. Brigand 4 -irk.] The life 
or practices of brigandage. 

1863 Matte 1 Brigand Life II. 94 Tempted to throw 
themselves into the wild vortex of brigandism, 1877 Daily 
News 26 July 5/7 The lovely mountain gorge celebrated tu 
the annals or brigandism. 

t Bri'nndise, sb. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. rare F. 
brigandise (anno 1437 In Godef.), f. bfigtmdx cf. 
merehand-ise .] Brigandage. / 

<809 Holland A mm. MarcelL xvn. xL fu Better fitted 
for brigandise than open fight b the field. Ibid, xxiil iiL 
99t Men meet for warlike brigandise and robberie. 

Brigane, brlgant, obs. If. Bbioaot. 

| t Brigaatai'Ua. Obs. rare-*, ff. brigan ! , 
I Brigand: cf* balaiUe , canaille.] Penutps: The 


differing extremely from the vessel known in England by the 
name or brig or brigantine i8ao S. Rookns Italy y Brides 
of V. (18J9 1 995 The youth* were gone in a light brigantine 
ft. 15 33 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 108 Twoo smaule 
shyppes commenly cauled bergantines or brygontynes. 1848 
Gage West Ind. x. (t6ss> 40 Cortex thinking that place the 
most convenient to launch his Vergan tines. 

+ 2 . Applied (loosely » to various kinds of foreign 
sailing and rowing vessels as the galleon, galliot, 
etc. Obs. exc. in poetic or rhetorical use. 

133a Hulobt, Brigantyne, or litle Barke. or Shyppe. 
tpm Fenton Gnicciard. (16x8) 246 Reuictualled Pisa con- 
tinually with a Gallion and other Brigandine*. tbueLoml. 
Gat. No. 2603/1, 94 Galcots or Brigantines- 10 Felucca's. 
S748 Anson Voy. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 53 The next day but one we 
spoke with a Portuguese Brigantine. 1789 Falconer Diet . 
Marine (17891, Brigantine , a term variously applied by the 
mariners of different European nations to a peculiar sort of 
vessel of their own marine. 1831 Longp. Gold. Leg. v. At 
Sea , A galley of the Grand Duca, That . . Convoys those 
lazy brigantines Laden with wine and oil from Lucca. 

3 . A two-masted vessel, carrying square sails 
on her foremast, which is rigged like a ship’s 
foremast ; her main or after-mast is the main-mast 
of a schooner, and in Falconer's time, like that 
mast, carried a square topsail : but is now entirely 
fore-and -aft-rigged. 

1893 Load. Gat. No. 3113/4 At His Majesty's Yard at 
Chatham, [was launched) a Brigantine named the Swfft. 
1703 De Fob Voy. round World (1840) 53 Resolving, .to 


to and from ferrol. .was taken by the Ambuscade privateer 
of London. 1870 Anderson Missions Amer, Brd. IL 
xxxv. 314 A brigantine of one hundred and fifty-six tons., 
built for the especial use of the Micronesian Mission. 

Brigantine.^ var. of Brigandine, armour. 

t Brigantiner. Obs. rare-', [f. Brigan- 
tins 1 4 -SR .1 One of the crew of a brigantine. 

1333 Eden Decades W. lad. 11. 1. (Arb.) 108 They which 
were in the brygantyne . . Ahcisus. .commaunded. .to turne 
backe ageyne. The brigantiners obeyed and folowed hym. 

Brlge, obs. form of Brio us, strife. 

Brlge, brigg, brigge, obs. ff. Bridge. 

Bright (breit), a. and sb. {Compar. brighter, 
-est) Forms : 1 beorht, berht, byrht, bryht, 
1-3 breht, a -4 briht, 3-4 brijt, 4-5 bry)t, 
bryght, 4- bright. Also a-3 briot, a -4 brioht, 
3-5 brith, 4 brit, brith(e, brigth, 5 bryth, 
bryjth. ; Sc. a-6 bxyoht, 4- brioht. [Common 
Tent., though now lost in all the longs, exc. 
English: OE. beorht (:— berht ) m OS. berht, beraht, 
OHG. beraht \ bereht (MHO. berht), ON. bjartr, 
Goth, bairhts OTeut. *berhto-z, from a stem 
+bcrh ^ Aryan bhragr, whence also Skr. bhr&j- to 
shine, and L. flagrd-rt to blaze, flamma flame. 
The metathesis of breht for berht occurs already in 
Lindisf. Gloss.] 

A. adj. (In general, the opposite of dull.) 

1 . Shining; emitting, reflecting, or pervaded by 
much light, 
a. said of luminaries. 

a xooo Metr. Booth, xxii. at Berhtre honne se leoma ale 
1 sunnan on sumera. a 1000 Guthtac 1958 (Gr.) pa cwom 
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BBIGHT. 

loohts nan .. scinan bcorht ofcr boinfeli. run Lamb 
Homiii n 99 brihtn ‘men ^ sunne. ci||i 

Chavcba Astral. ii. ft o The altitude of the Mono, or 
of brihte warm. i|i| Douglas / fMk. ns. Prol. i Uornyt 
lody, pull Cynthia, nocbt brycht. sgafcTiimALE Rev. xxii. 
16 'l hojMight mornyoge atari*. del Shako. Alts Well 
1. k 97 Thai 1 ahoukT k#uo a Wight paitlcalor Karra, two 
Hbrvey A fedit. a CentempL 118181 17 lliay will shine with 
brighter beams. .in their Lord's everlasting kingdom. 1879 
I .ockykr Elem. A strati. ii. ix 51 One of the brightest lights 
that we know of— the Ume-Ugnt. 

b. of polished metals, precious stones, and 
other objects whose surfaces naturally reflect light. 

a 1000 Rood 66 <Gr.) On beorhtan stana c uao Bet nary 
71 ia O. £, Mite, 3 It inakeft hu aten brilt, tin Langu 
/’. PL B. Prol. x6b A Wile of brasse Or of brijte syluer. 
c 1440 Promt, Parv . 52 Ilryghte swerde, sfilendontt. igga 
1 •vmobsay Monarch* Prol. 15a In habyte gaye and glorious, 
Ilrychtar nor gold or nonia precious, tarn Gkrahp Herbal 
*• xL 8 5. 58 Bright Wheats . . thia kinoe ia fower square, 
somwhat: bright and ahining. s6ge Proc. ParliamoHl 
No. 170 A great box of bright new cant bullet*. 17a* Siikf- 
FiKt.n iDk. Buckhm.) Wit. 11753) 1 . 40 Teeth ao bright, and 
breath ao a week tlea Binclky Anim. Bing. * 1813) I. 34 The 
eyes of the amphibia are in general large and bright. 184a 
Macaulay Horaliut xxi, The long army of helmet* bright. 

o. of illuminated surfaces, of the day in sun- 
shine, etc. 

a sooo Elm* 8oe (Or.) In pmre beorhtan byrig, p*r Is 
brodor min. c 1340 Cursor M. 13541 (Fairf. ) Wirk . .quen pe 
day lastift brit. c 1470 H enry Wallace 1. 288 Apou ye morn, 
qunen yat ye day was brycht. 1506 Pilgr. Per/, \ W . de W. 
1531) 129 Our Houle irradiate or made bryght with the lyeht 
of the aungell. 1737 Popk Hot, Epist. 1. 1. 138 The evening 
bright and still. sage Macaulay Armada xxxvi, That time 
of slumber wan as bright and busy aa the day. 1871 R. 
Kllm Catullus viii. 3 Bright once the days and sunny 
shone the light on thee. 

d. of transparent substances : Clear, translucent. 

1709 SrteLK Toiler No. 100 F 1 Which had purified the 
whole Body of Air into such a bright transparent vfcther, as 
made every Constellation visible, a 1730 Fenton <J.i While 
the bright Seine t’ exalt the soul With sparkling plenty 
crowns the howl, a 1748 Thomson (J.) From the brightest 
wines He’d turn abhorrent. 

e. Jig. Lit up with happiness, gladness, or hope. 

«7S« Johnson Rambl. No. 165 T 3 The brightest hours of 

prosperity have their clouds. sBig Moore Latin R., Fire - 
worshififiers, Bright hours atone for dark ones past. 1871 
Fkkkman Norm. Cony. 11876) IV. xviiL 193 Chances of de- 
liverance brighter than any that had offered themselves. 

1 2 . Clear or luminous to the mental perception. 

a sooo Gutklac firs »Gr.) Gif hy fudges word healdan 
woldun bcorht in breostum. c saoo Trio. Coil. Horn. 119 
pe holt gost . . alihtc hem of brill terc and of festere bileue. 
1741 Watts Imfirov. Mind (J.) He must not proceed too 
swiftly, that he may with more ease, with brighter evidence, 
and with surer success, draw the learner on. 

3 . Of persons : 4 Resplendent with charms* (J.) ; 
beautiful, fair. arch. 

r sag© Hymn Virg. 14 in Trim, Coll. Horn. 955 Nis non 
niaide . . swo fair, so sschetie. so rudi, swo brient. a two 
Havelok 9131 In his araies his brithe bride, c 1400 Sir 
Amadact Iviii, That lndi gente That was ao bryjte of ble. 
<1460 in Babers Bit. <18681 15 In chnmbur among ladyes 
bry^th. 1993 Shaks. Liter. 490 By thy bright beauty was 
it newly bred. 1609 — Much. iv. iiL 99 Angels are bright 
*lill, though the brightest fell, c 1600 Bessie of Bednal 
l, rent 11. ii, He had a faire daughter of Wwty moat bright. 
1704 Pope Windsor A. 932 Like the bright beauties on thy 
bunks below. 1817 Consume, k Sibyl. Leaves (186 a; 979 A 
bright lady, surpassingly fair. 

4 . Of vivid or brilliant colour: used also with 
names of colour, ns bright red. 

137$ Barbour Bruce v. 10 The treis begouth to ma Bur. 
gconys and brycht hlwmys alstia. 1655 60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 406/a The kinds of colour are . .Ten, Black, 
White, and the rest between them. Yellow, Tawney, Pale, 
Red, Blew, Green, Bright, Grey. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg , . 
111. T9S His Colour Gray! For Beauty dappled, or the 
brightest Bay. 1704 Pope Past., String 31 Here the bright 
crocus and blue violet grew. *1635 Mrs. Hemans Better 
Land , Strange bright birds, on their Marry wings. 1836 
Hawthorne Arner. Note-bks. 1x8711 I. ao Wild rose-bushes 
. . with their deep, bright-red seed- vessels. 

5 . Of sounds: +a. Clear, shrill, ringing, b. 
Said of the mental effect of a note. 

a 1000 Cod. Exon. 79 b (Hosw.). Sum hafap beorlite stefne. 
a isfa Owl 4 Night. 1681 For hope we habbep stefne brihte. 
c sago Gen. 4 Ex. 9780 God sente a steune brijt and he). 
* 87 » J* Cur wen Standard Course 4/9 They are the bold. . 
tones of the scale . . but they differ in the manner of their 
boldness, one being brighter, another stronger, etc. 

6. Illustrious, glorious, splendid. (Lat. darns.) 

a 1000 Ags. Psalter cxxi(i]. 6 Biddafi eow be aide beorhtcre 
sibbe. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter Metr. Pref. 60 To buske vs 
to the blysse ful brigth. >348 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Matt. 
ii. 1 j Rryght and notable with miracles. 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 
1491 Troy had been bright with fame and not with fire. 
1660 Barrow Euclid 11714) Pref. x Some of a brighter 
Genius, a 1687 Cotton tj.) This is the worst, if not the 
only sum, I* th f brightest annals of a female reign. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 282 The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind. 1783 Watson Philip III. (1793) I. 11. 03a Ex- 
hibited a bright example of the most heroic valour. 

7 . Lively, cheerful, brilliant or animated in con- 
versation, vivacious ; the opposite of dull, 

1603 Shaks. Macb. in. ii.98 Ik bright and Iouiall among 
your Guests. 1710 Steele Toiler no. soft F 4, I would 
rather be in his Gompeny than that of the brightest Man I 
know. 1885 Month. Exam. 15 May 6/s He turned up to 
day as jaunty and bright as a young buck of twenty-five, 

8. Of thought, conversation, writings, etc. : Ani- 
mated with wit or imagination, lively, clever, bril- 
liant, sparkling. 


1709 Steele Tailor So. 31 F xo You’ll certainly print this 
bright Convenadon. 1779 Johnson L. P., Pofie Wks. 1787 
IV. 109 If he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better 
poem* s8gi O. W. Hottest Apt. Brtahf. T, ii. 10 , 1 really 
believe some people save their bright thoughts as being too 
precious for con venation. 3884 R. W. Ciiubch Bacon ix. 
290 Some bright touch of his Incorrigible imaginativeness. 

0 . Displaying great intelligence; quick-witted, 
clever, iln standard English used chiefly in speak- 
ing of children 01: ones inferiors.) 

ims Watts Imfirov. Mind (1801 1 24 Before we proceed in 
finishing a bright character by conversation. 2824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. 1 . 003, i began life unluckily by being the wag 
and bright fellow at school. 1883 Gu-mour Mongols xxxik 
367 A few soldiers not of the brightest or bravest type. 1885 
Harped* Mag. Feb. 385/1 The child will be extra bright. 
Mod. (Ironical) He is a bright specimen 1 
b. Sharp, keen, watchful. 

1840 R. Dana Rff. Mast xxxl 117 We kept a bright look- 
out-one man at each bow. x86o Merc. Mar. Atag. VII. 
4Z The look out. .i» not a very 1 bright ’ one. 

iO. Comb. : chiefly parosynthetic, as bright - 
bloomed ', -cheeked, - costumed - eyed \ -faced, -featured, 
•haired, - harnessed , - headed , -studded, •wilted, etc. 

133B PhaKr jftneid ix. C c ij b, Brightheaded Phoebus . . 
Beheld . . bothe Latinos boasts and Troyan fort. XN91 G skene 

ij 1 ll ■ TT. ru_ j 


strand flames I 
celestial eyes 
iflog SCOTT L 


1 fYrye doe brighten, a «m Diydem ( J.) A 
s Adorn the world, and brighten up the 1 
Last Minsir. 11. xxlv, When the dawn ol 


Began to brighten Cheviot gray, tip Carlyle San. Re*. 
m. vi. Brightening London smoke itself into gold vapour. 
b.J!g. 

ifl97 Shaks. 9 Hen, IV. it. UL 17 There were two Honors 
lost . . For Yours, may heauenly glory brighten it. 1867 
Milton L. ix. 634 Hope elevates, and joy Brlaht’ns his 
crest. 187a I* lack Adv. Phaeton xxvl. 354 Hus sort of 
talk brightened up the spirits of our party. 

2 . intr. To become bright; to be bright, shine. 
Often with up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9939 pat castel brightnes . . Ousftrikat 
curt on leilght and brede. 1704 Pont Past., Spring 70 The 
flowers begin to spring, the skies to brighten. 1768 Brattik 
Minstr. 1. xxx. The rainbow brightens to the setting sun I 
1819 Byron Juan 11. lxxxix. The boy’s eyes . . Brighten'd. 
s8. . Southey Lodore 58 Ana whitening and brightening! 


I97 Shaks. 9 Hen, IV. it. ill 17 There were two Honors 
. . For Yours, may heauenly glory brighten it. 1667 
lton L. ix. 634 Hope elevates, and joy Bright'ne hts 
it. ( 187a I'lacx Adv. Phaeton xxvl. 354 This sort of 


s8. . Southey Lodore $8 Ana whitening and brightening), 
b. In variouft fig. senses (see Bbight oA 
1709 Porn Ess. Qrft. 491 How the style brightens, he 
the sense refines, ira Bxrkeiry Alcifikr. 1 . 183 Tl 
Man of Raillery . . snail instantly brighten up, and 1 
•time a familiar Air. 1873 Jowett Plato 1. 939 He brkhtei 


brighten up, and as- 

sume a familiar Air. 1879 Jowett Platol. 939 He brightens 
uuand » wide awake wnen Homer is. .recited. 

Bri"jghtftll»d, ppl a, [f. prec.] Made bright. 

im§ Southey Joan ej Arc vii. 393 Their brighten'd tide. 

Bn ght8&8V. [f- as prec. + -XU • .] One who 
or that which brightens. 

1796 Miss Burney Camilla tx. viii, The brightener of 
my every view, tfiss Blachrv. Mag . XXXI. 139 The 
richest brightener of tnc happiest yean. 

Brightening (brci't'nig), vbl. sb . [see -inq '.] 

1 . The action of making or becoming bright; 
illumination, lit. and Jig. 

153a Hulokt, Bryghtnyng, or brandishynge. vlbratio. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 51 ITie hnghtnlng of our 
Inland. 171a Steele Sped. No. 461 F 4 Bmtow upon it a 
few Brighlnings from your Genius. 

2 . In various technical uses : see quota. 

1854 Scoffer n in Ords Circ . Sc. Chem. 506 The cupelling 
process . . inay be known to have been continued sum- 


footed studying chair . . Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes. 
1847 Kkiile Car. )’., 95th Sund. afL Trin. i, ’Die bright- 
hair'd inorn is glowing. 1830 Mas. Brownino Poems II. 
46 Thy little bright-faced son. 

B. sb. 

L Brightness, light, arch. ( poet.) 

0x090 Gen. 4 Ex. 143 De sunnes bri)t, Is more Sonne fie 
ntones li)t. c 1374 Chaucer Tropins 11. 815 What is the 
sunne won of kynd right, Thogh that a man, for feblenes of 
eyen. May not endure to se on it for bright T 1398 Row- 
lands Betray. Christ 57 O Sunne whose shine is heav'os 
cternall bright 1636 Ariaua 17 Acknowledging here so 
much brights and Leautiea. 1867 Milton P. L. hi. 380 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirls appeer. 1839 Bailey 
Festus 11848) 59/2 Others . . whose forms for utter bright 
Are indefinable. 

f 2 . A beautiful woman, a 1 fair '. Obs. 


c 1303 E. E. A Hit. P. A- 754 Breue mo, bryit, quat-kyn of 
priys Seres pe peric so maskelles. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
v. 607 Throuch bewte off that brycht c 1303 Dunsar Poem, 
1 In secreit place this hyndir nycht,' I hard ane beyrne say 
till ane brient 

Bright (bruit), adv. Forms : 1 boorhte, 7*4 
brihte, bri)te. [from the adj. with adverbial -e, 
through the loss of which it was, c 1400, levelled 
with the adj.] 

1. Hkiohtlt. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3039 Geseah blacne leoman beorhte scinan. 
a 1000 Metr. Boetk. xxxvii. • a Da godAn sclnaft beorhtor 
bonne sunne. cxeooOuMiN 2138' Hit swihe brihhte shinebh. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 8205 pis angel j»at sa bright! e) scan 134* 
Ayenb. 156 Grat nyed bet be man yry bryte ane his left half. 
C1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 163, (Tor sekyrly his face schon so 
bryhte. 1596 Shaks. Men A. V. v. i. 1 The moone shines 
bnght. 167 Krrle Chr. Year All Saints vi, The spires 
that glow so bright. Ibid. S. Peter xiv, He dreams lie sees 
a lamp Hash bright. 

t b. Clearly, ringingly. Obs. 

a sago Owl 4 Night. 1656 Heo. .song to schiile and so 
brihte. 

2 . Comb., as bright-beaming, -burning, -shining, 
+ -splendent. It blends with the adj. in such as 
bright-dyed, -tinted, which may be analysed as 
bright/y ) + tinted, or bright tint + -ed. See Height 
a. 10. 

1388 Shaks. 777 . A . 111. L 69 What foole hath .. brought a 
faggot to bright burning TroyT c 1590 Marlowe Faust. 
viu 47 The . . situation of bright-splendent Rome. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iiL 3 This bright-shining day. 1793 
Burns • Their groves o' sweet myrtle i, Where bright-beam- 
ing summers exalt the perfume. 

t Bright, v. Obs [OE. btorhiian to ihine 
bright (corresp. to Goth. *bairhtdn), f. bcorht 
bright; the ME. bright-en (trans.) corresponds to an 
OK bierhtan - Goth, bairhtjan ; but it may be a 
transitive extension of the OE. intr. vb.] 

1 . intr. To be bright, shine. 

c 890 K. AClfrkd Bada 111. xix. (Bohw.) Danr his geear- 
nunge oft miclum mae^enum scinab and beorhtigab- a sooo 
Ags Psalms cxliii.7 pine lixetta leohteS ana beorhted. 
c 1493 Seven Sag. <P.' 1997 The elerkys . . made ham at 
ese that nyght, Til on morwen the day bryght. 
b. Of sound : To be clear, to ring. 

a sooo Beowulf 9326 Bcorhtode benc-swog. 

2 . Irons. To make bright, illumine. 

a 800 Vesp. Ps. xli. 9 In dege on bead dryhten mildheort- 
nisse his and on naeht gebirhte. a xaag Auer. R. 384 Luue, 
bet schireo & brihteS be heorte. c 1400 Destr. t roy 815 
Kyses the sun, Brightis all the burghe and the brode valis. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies l v. 14 lie [the Sun] brighteth 
the Air into a cheerful Saphir. 

Bright, bod form of Bbitx v . Obs. 

Brightra(brai*t'n),v. [ME . brigh n -en , correnp. 
in form to OE. *beorhtnian, in Northumbrian 
berhtnia,geberhtnia to make bright, f. bcorht bright. 
It is possible that the mod.Eng. word is a new 
formation on bright : cf. Bbight «.] 

1 . irons. To make bright 

[; ago Lindigf. Goifi. John xiiL 3a God geberhtnade hine 
on hlne aeolftie.] s^h Stanyhusst ASneis 11. (ArbJsj Thee 


is for the purpose of bringing up the colours to their full bril- 
liance . . This is attained by passing the goods through a 
soap bath two or more times. 188a Artist 1 Feb. 63/x A 
fine pearly grey for brightening or light shading. 

Bvi'ghtftning, /// a. [see-iKo*.] Becom- 
ing or nudelng bright, lit and Jig. 

1709 Pope Odyss. iv. 346 Ktu.lt bright'ning grace the 
genuine Greek confeseed. 1810 Southey Kehama xxii. xl, 
A smile Dawn'd in his brightening countenance, i860 Tyn- 
dall G/nc. 1. 1 xx. 75 Clear and sharp against the brighten- 
ing sky. 1884 A thrumum 1 Mar. 079/3 Brightening prospects. 

t Bri'ghthedft. Obs. [ME., f. Bbight «.+ 
•hede. -head.] « Brightness. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter vi. 4 pe bryghthed & be pees of 
godis light Ibid. xv. $ pou restores til palm be knawynge 
of iny brighthede. 

BrlgAtiah (brai’lij ), a. [f. Bbight <i.+-ish1.] 
Somewhat bright. 

>977 Dee Relat. Spirits 1. (1659) 173 These seem some- 
what brightish. s8oo Hbbschel in Phil. Trans. XC. 966 
Brightish-green, inclining to white. 

Brightly (bmi-tli), ado. [OE. bcorhtllcc, brikt- 
lice, {. bcorht, Bkigut + -lice, -ly 2 .] In a bright 
manner ; brilliantly, clearly. 

c sooo Ags. Gasp. Mark viii 95 Swa |nt he beorhtlice f 1160 
Hatton brihtllce] eall xeseah. a xaoS Auer. R. 1 aa penne. . 
schule )e al pis brihtliche tinderetonden. Ibid. 170 Te 
brihtluker iseon ine heouene Codes brihte nehscheft. cute 
Gen. 4 Ex. 3491 Do so spac god 20 brip-like, fiat alle he it 
herden. a sjoo Cursor Af. 3390 A gold rlnge pat brihtly 
Kchane. 1340 Ayeub. 150 Hi t)*ep brljtliche. .and al abouta 
ham. 2*87 Golding Pc Aformay xv. • 1617) 965 Some bright- 
lyer ana some dimlier. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 04 A sub- 
stitute shines brightly as a King Vntill a King be by. mg 
Pope Odyss. xiv. *69 Till bnghtly-dawning shone The 
Mom. 1863 Geo. Kuot Romola 1. xx. (x88o) I. 971 A long 
narrow room, painted brightly like the other. x88e Howells 
in Longm. Atag. 1 . 51 The grass is . . brightly green. 
BrightneM (brai-tnfe*). [OE. beorhtnes , breht- 
nis, L as prec. 4- -Nias.] The quality of being 
bright ; brilliancy, clearness ; vivacity, quickness o? 
intellect, etc. (see Bright a.). 

c 990 Liudisf. Gasp. John v. 40 flrehtnise from monnum 
ne onfoe ic. c sooo Ags. G. Luke ii. 9 And godes beorhtnes 
him ymbe-sceon. c saoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 13 Six werkes of 
brictnesse. 2330 R . Bhlnnk Chr on. (x8xo) 103 A brightnesie 
com fro heuen. S4S3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sonde v. e. (1859) 76 
Stems .. castyng oute bemesorhuge bryght vnes. sna 
Shaks. Rom. 4 jul. it. iL 29 The hrimunease of her cheeke 
would shame those starres. a syos Prior Solomon in. (K.) 
Vex'd with the present moment's heavy gloom, Why seek 
we brightness from the years to comet — <J.) The bright- 
ness of his parts . . distinguished him in sn age of great 

S riUeness. 289s . Ruhkin Mod. Paint . 11 . tit. 11. v, 1 15 
rightness of colour is altogether inadmissible without 
purity and harmony. 

Bright’* XMmm*. Med. [f. the frame of 


Dr. R. Bright, whoae researches, published in 1827, 
established the nature of the disease-] * A generic 
term including several forms of acute and chronic 
disease of the kidney usually Associated with 
albumen in the urine* (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; granular 
degeneration of the kidneya. 

183s Graves in Load. Med. Goa. Doc., That obstruction 
of the glandular tissue to which the name of Bright's dis- 
ease has been attached. 1843 — Syst. Clio. Med. xxxiv. 
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54* l regard albumjnom urine ax a sign of Bright'# kidney, 
ad ^ Flint Print. Med. I1S80' B69. 

t Bri'ghtlhiftl. Oh* rarn. [f. Briort a. ♦ 
Shinx. 1 Lustre. 

<988 Fun Gentrto >47 Tht brightshine of all 
princely virtues. 1618 Bayne 0m £/A. L (1049) 33 No more 
doth the darkneaee of affflctioa obscure iKebrigoi-ehioo of 
this grace coward us. 

Bri'tfht-amith. run. If. Brmht* + Smith.] 
A worker io 'white* or bright iron end tin. 

lias J. Holland Mamtf. Metals 1 . 156 The modem black- 
smith is distinguished from the whitesmith, or bright smith* 
as the latter has sometimes been called. 

B lightsome, a. arch. [f. Bbiobt a. + -8omk: 
cf. gladsome, darJkmmA Partaking of or exhibit* 


n>i .that 

brQitsome beanies reflecting shone. 1577 Holinsmeo 
Ckren. I. 09/a Men of so brightsome countenances, ngo 
Grsknb tr. Bacon vi. 13 As brightsome es the Paramour 
of Mars. 163a J- HaywArd Banish’d Vhrg. to! The night 
. .is yet very brightsome end dears, alga Sinclxton Virgil 
II. 154 Let me strew Their brightsome blossoms. 

Hence Bri-ghtsomonesc. arch 
tail Hall Chrm. (1809V 734 The hrightsomenee of the 
goOT tlfl Rock CM. ofh'aihses II. vl SX3 The brightsome- 
nees of the Gospel was dimmed. 

Brigidian, Brlgittin,var. of BninoxTiN, Ohs. 
Brigirdel, variant of Brmbohchbdlb. 
t Brlgnolg. Ohs. [Fr. (in same lease), named 
from Bngnalts a town of Provence.] A kind of 
dried plum. (Littrd.) 

■ns t Kino Brit. Merck. 1 . six Capers, Olives, Brig- 
note*. Parchment, etc. 

t BrigO'N, a. Obs. [ad. med.I* brlgffsus, f. 
briga : see Bkiouk r/.]~next. 

1679 Pullss Moder. CM. EngM 843) ao6 Which two words, 
—as conscious that they were very brigose and severe if too 
generally taken, — therefore he softens, etc. 

tjri'mi, a. Ohs. [a. AF. *brimus- OF. 
brigeus, fitter brigueux, med L. brigbsus, cl. Brio 01.] 
Of or pertaining to strife or disagreement ; fac- 
tions* disputable. 

1387 Tsbevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. II Laos pe luges sigh pat 
be cause was brigous [dnbiosum]. ct 440 Promp. Parv. 
St Biygowa, or debate-makar, brigosns. agap Hodman Vntg. 
xal Beware of such brygoua matters. 

Briga, obs. form of Bruqkh (satin). 

H Bring (brig), *b. Forms: 4-5 brlgo, 
hryge, bryggo, brlggo, 5 (?) bryke, 7- brigue. 
[a. f. brigue { 14th c. in J.ittn*) -med.L. briga, It. 
and Pg. briga f Sp. and Pr. hrega. Of uncertain 
origin : see Dies. The word and its derivatives are 
extensively developed in Italian : see Bhioanii, etc. 
Adopted in Eng. in the 1 4-1 5th c. ; then again 
from modern Fr. about 170a 
1 1 . Strife, quarrel, contention. Ohs. 

[c 1380 cf. Brikk.1 c sjM Chaucer Melibeus F 7x6 Myna 
Adnenuurtes haa bigonnen this debeat and bryge It#, r. 

C1440 Promp. Parv.. Bryge or debate, 
briga. discensio. 1496 Ones 4 Pang. tW. da W.) tv. xatv. 
xoa Yf they passe ther Cyme by retchelesnesac or by bryge, 
the bysshop shall ordevne. 807! Littleton Lat. Diet.. A 
brigue or quarreL Lis, content to f briga], 

|) 2 . Intrigue, faction, [from mod.F. ; much used 
in the first half of the 18th cj Obs. (exc. casually). 

S701 Jura Pop. Anglicami 19 They must act afoot Fac- 
tions end Brie uca. 1700 Oskll tr. Vertofs Bom. Rep. I. 
iil 171 'Hie .Cabals and Brieues of the Patricians, tjgn 
IIume Pal. Disc, xii 1196 Sufficient to prevent brigue and 
faction. 8743 Dial. helm. Swift 4 Prior 134 Violent and 
‘1 ungues and Feuds, ally J. Thomson L'Ahc. 

got Fierce struggle with 


ill-judg'd Urisues 

Regime 13 He in recompense got 
brigue ana plou 
t Brigttl (brig), v. Obs . [f. prec., or a. F. bri- 
gtte-r to contend, intrigue for- It. brigart to brawl, 
brabble, strive for. But sense 1 appears to be 
related to Bhikb : see Briga. brica In Du Cange ; 
It imbrignre * to molest, embroil * ; also, to en- 


tangle, FlorioJ 
+ 1 . tram. Tc 


o ensnare, trap, beguile. Obs. 
".Ail Poland 


c 1380 Wyclif Sei. Whs. III. 4x6 po iende hafs caste bis 
snare for to bryge men. 13k Tnbvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 
11. 367 Men were so i-briged LCaxton begyled] bat bey 
coupe nou)t come out. 

2 . intr. To intrigue ; to solicit by underhand 
methods; to canvass. (Chiefly Sc. in 16 18th c.) 

1988 A. Knu Canisistf Cateck. 109 Then efteruart not her 
brigued, or desyied, not her violentlie inuaded y“ Bishoprfek. 
170! 1 a Bbilhavbn Sp. in Sc. Paris. xx. I don't think any 
one Post of the kingdom worth the briguing after, vrm 
Wonaow Carr. 11843) HI. *7° They aie already beginning 
to brigue and cabal, a slot Br. Huao (L.), I am too proud 
to bngve for admission. 

fu. tram. To obtain by intrigue. Oh. 

1738 Sia J. Dalrymple Ess. Hist . Fmdal Prop. 170 Ken- 
neth IIL brigued a contrary law from his basons. 

Hence Briguing vbl. sb. 

8704 Swift T. Tub i, By briguing and caballing. sBgf 
Caslvlk Fr. Rev. II. 11. v. v. 64 Briguing, Intriguing, 
fhvouritlsm . . goes on them. 

t BrigMlfoM. adv. Obs. ram. In 5 brygeleua. 
[f. Brioui + -LK8A ; - F. sans brigue .] Without 
cavil at dispute ; with undiiputed title. 

14x5 Occutvx Oldcastle 164 AngUa v. e8 Land .. bet thy 



and peea ..And bit (Mir before him 

_ Oh. [ad. F. briguaur, tbrigueri 
ia v..} A contention* person, a quanek- 


4 Paup. (W. de Wj x. a. 383/1 Thera ahal no 
cyger, no Itcbour.. entrain to tbbcvtc. c iffea 

n in Watson's CoR. Poems IL 46 (Jam.) As 

bnmxRanfl tygera, Delyts m Mud to be. 
Buoinatyns, obs. Sc. form of Bbyoabdim 
tlfttlt Oh. Also 5 bryka. [a. ONF. brigue. 
bricqmp, var. of briche, dries, trap, gin.] A trap, 
a matt 1 a ' fix a dilemma. 

r sjlo Wvc urSoi. Whs. HI. xe8 If a man felle In bryke 
(«lf. brygge) for worldly rich asses. cxjUChauckr Monkee 
T. 400 Gemloun Oliver. . Droughts this worthy king in such 
a bryk (v. r. brike. bryke]. 14x3 Lvuu Pytor. Sonde iv. 
xxxv, <14831 83 Ne nit bclongeth nought 10 auche offyccrafor 
the kynges profile to nveue newe bryke*. a iajm Occlkvr 
Do Reg. Print . 176 They rekke not what brike her lords 

Brtka, brikk., oba. forms of Bbick. 

Brlkoll, obs. form of Bbicklb. 

Brill (bril\ sb . 1 Also 4 broil, prylle. [Origin 
aud etymological form \br ill. prill, or pert) unknown. 

(The Cornish briiii. oontr. of britkelii (pi of britJkei) 
' mackerel * (Williams », agrees in phonetic fora, but has no 


. In sense, and there is no evidence of confusion 
as to the two fish. The English is also probably older than 
the contracted form of the Cornish word.)] 

A kind of flat-fish {Rhombus vulgaris \ allied 
to, and resembliug the Turbot, but inferior in 
flavour. 

1481-90 Howard House fu Bks. (1841) 105 For . . U solys. 
a prylle, and xij. whytyngea. Ibid, xao For an haddok and 
a orell y\A. 1740 R. Bsookks Art 4/ Angling Index, 
Brill or Pearl >By» M. Donovan Dom. Ecou. 11 . «8x The 
brill Is longer and narrower than the turbot : the brill has 
scales on both sides, the turbot has thorns on the back and 
no scales on the other side 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
1. 81. I have heard . . that he docs not care about brill, but 
worships John Dory. 

t BrilL sb* Oh. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holmr Armoury 11. 154/1 The Brills In the hair 
on the Eye-lids [of a horse]. 17*3 Bradley Fam. Diet . II. 
s. v. Horse. To begin with the Hair. . 5. The Cronet, which 
Is the Hair that grows over the Top of the Hoof 4. The 
Brills, being the Hair on the Eyo-Uda. 
t Brill, v. Oh. ran. [kxpressfve of the sound.] 
intr. To make a sharp vibratory sound, as an insect 
by the rapid vibration of its wings. 

s688 R. Holme A rmoury 11. ix. iqi Voices 6f Bees, Worms, 
Serpents. — The Brice Breeseth or Brilleth. 

|| 2 . Adaptation of I)u. brullen to roar. 

1863 W. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 114 Two lionesses brill- 
ing savagely. 

II Bri'lliuit. Obs . Also 7 brillain. [F. briUant 
sb., brilliance, brilliancy (subst use of brillant 
Brilliant.)] Brilliancy. 

1696 Ethbrkdgb Man of Mode nt fl. (1684) 36 The brillain 
of so much good language, Sir, has much more power than 
the little beauty 1 can boact. 8678 T. Rymbb Trag. 0/ Age 
6 He gives a lustre and brillant which dasiles the sight. 

Brillant, ohs. form of Brilliant a. 

II Brillant* (brilla-nt*),*. Music . [It. brillante 
biigbt, sparkling.] A term prefixed to a passage 
or movement, when it is to be played or sung in 
a gay and sparkling style. 

tBrilla, v. Obs. rare [a. F. brilk-r to 
shine : see Brilliant.] intr. To shine. 

17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Let. IV. dxv. 171 The town 
never was fuller, and some people britle in it who brilled 
twenty years ago. 

Brilliaaoe (hri*ly&ns\ [f. Brilliant : see 
-anok. No corresponding word in Fr] 

L Intense or sparkling brightness or radiance,' 
lustre, splendour. 

(Not in Johnson 1753-73.] ayss You no Centaur l (1737) 
IV. 107 How far wit can set wisdom at defiance, and, with its 
artful brilliances, dazzle cotnmdn understandings? 1830 
Tennyson Ode to Mem. ao Fruits Which in wintertide shall 
star The black earth with brilliance rare. >•79 Howexlb 
L. A root took xxii. 843 The brilliance of a lamp that shot 
its red across the gloom. s88a Macm. Mag. 64 Koderiguts 
stands out well between the blue brilliances or sky and sea. 

a -fig- 

!» J»" 


trod. Burkde fVke. (1849) 1. 3 Both [the brothers Burke] pos- 
sessed much of tho brilliance of mind which so eminently 
distinguished Edmund. 1880 L. Stephen Pope vf The 
story is told . . with his usual brillinnce'by Macaulay. 

% Brilliants and Brilliancy are to a great ex- 
tent synonyms : brilliancy, however, is more dis- 
tinctly a quality having degrees ; as in the com- 
parative brilliancy of two colours. 

Brilliancy (bri-lyfosi >. [see prec. and -anot.] 
The quality or being brilliant ; shining quality, 
lustrousness 5 shining brightness. 8k Bl^sual. 

1747 Haavav Medlt. 4 Contempt, (x 8181 Brit . . throws a 
brilliancy into the water of the diamond tint Is hardening 
on its rode. 1793 in Johnson. 177a PeknAnt Tours Scott. 
(177s) 393 An amazing brilliancy of colon. <808 Rumens 
Mia. Fount. IV. v. x. • 3. v«s The apparent c on nec ti on of 
brilliancy of colour with vigour of liio, or purity eg sub- 
u 1878 Huxlxy Phynegr. 75 This brilliaacy is rapidly 
on exposure to the ‘ 


BRTMiUatTIiY. 

• h nastoMatoriaJ. 

Sfli Buaiut Regk. Feme Wlta. VIII. 398 What new brB- 
Haney then does it throw over the proepeet tip Mtss 

and shalbimms are commonly raes fe ed synonyms. The 
haa device for excklag the most soknm distrust is to accuse 
amanef WillkncsL 
o. with plural. 

sflU8 Hawthorns Fr. 4 ft. 7 m 8 r. II. 96 Its Concentrated 
bnlSandes and magaificances. sMR — A near. Notmbhs. 
U8») 1 1 34ft The autumnal brilliancies. 

Brilliut (bri'lyflnt^R. {sb.) Also 7-8 brillant. 
[a. F. brillant shining, pr. pple. of briller to shine, 
“ * " orillar. 


milar. Pg. brilhar, Jt. 
as formed on a L. type 


corresp. to Pr. and Sp. 
brillart. common ly taken , 1 
+hrilldn, t. late L hrill-us (laid.), L btryUus 
Beryl. Uttri notices that the verb is not 
found in Fr. before the 16th c., when it appears 



Hng, shining. <898 Pniluto, Brilliant, 
forth a sparkling * ' * 


a, Brilliant, guttering, canting 
wjnn Kersey, Brillant fas £» 
Hamiltom Bert beliefs Dyeing 


sparkling Light. 

Blount ft PniluvsJ. 179a Hamilton Bert beliefs ftyeing 
I. Introd. % The beauty of brilliant colours. sUgp Gao. 
Eliot /. Bede 80 Thera Is always a stronger sense of life 
when the sun is brilliant after rain. iM Huxley Fkysiogr. 
74 As brilliant as a piece of polished silver. 

B. Jig. a. Of qualities and actions : Splendid, 
illustrious, distinguished, striking the imagination. 

srtfl Lady M. W. Montague Lett. IV. cx. <09 The carni- 
val is expected to be more brilliant than common, ftom the 
great concourse of noble strangers. 1789 Junlsu Lett. 
xatv. 1x4 Wit is oftentimes false, though it may appear 
brilliant. sRflA Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 94a A man of solid, 
though not brilliant parts. <887 Dickens Lett. (r88o) II. 
31a It is impossible that prospects could be more brilliant. 

b. Of persons : Very distinguished or celebrated ; 
esp. distinguished by talent and cleverness ; having 
showy good qualities. 

1I4I Macaulay Hist. Ear. I. 531 The stem and pensive 
William relaxed into good humour when his brilliant guest 
appeared. Ibid. II. >30 He found a brilliant circle of noble- 
men and gentlemen assembled. 187s Mosley Voltaire 
(1886)7 FonteneUe was both brilliant and far-sighted, 
t B. as sb - Brillant. Obs . 

189a Fop Did. Suppl., The Brilliant of Language. Sharp- 
ness and wildness of Expression. 1894 Congreve Double 
Dealer 11. 1 (Jod.) Some distinguished quality, as for ex- 
ample the bel air, or brilliant of Mr. Brisk. 

Br&'lliRait, * b. Also 7-8 brillant. [a. F. 
brillant in same sense, subst. use of brillant adj.] 
1 . A diamond of the finest cut and brilliancy. 

(l*he brilliant differs from the rose, in having horizontal 
faces on its upper and under sides, called the table and the 
collet respectively, which are surrounded and united by 
facets, while the upper surface of the rose rises into a dome, 
and is covered with facets. The French brilliant consists 
of two truncated pyramids placed base to base. Watts.) 

1890 Lend. Can. No. S609/4 Lost, .a square Diamond Bril- 
liant, weighing eight grains. <700 Drydbm Cd. Parson 130 
This brillant is so spotless and so bright lie needs no foyl 


> no foyl. 

Fikldino Tern Jones v. i. The jeweller knows that the 
t brilliant requires a foiL it; 
xvl (ed. 3) 148 A brilliant which I 


1749! 

finest 


) Jew 

x 9 «a Babbage Eton. Manse/. 

. h has successively graced the 

necks of a hundred beauties, 
b. attrib. and in edmb. 

1709 Loud. Gan. No. 4x60/4 Lost . . two single Brilliant 
Drops. 1709 Ibid. No. 46x7/4 A Rose Diamond Ring^set 
with a large Brilliant Stone, avis Ibid. No. 5139/4 Ten 
Diamonds, all Brilliant cut. <748 Mao. Delany A utebiog. 
(x86x) IL 487 He has given her a very fine pair of brilliant 
earrings. 1761 Wiioon in Phil. Trane. LI I. 444 Six of 
these gems an cut brilliant fashion. 

1 2 . A kind of silken fabric. Obs. 

17x9 J. Robbsts Spinster 345 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, and even silks themselves . . such as 
brilliants and pulerays, antherines and bombazines. 

3 . f A brisk, high mettled, stately horse, that haa 
a rais'd neck, a nigh motion, excellent haunches’ 
(Bailey vol. II. 1731) ; also in Craig 1847. 

4 . A species of firework. 

1B7S Use Diet. Arts III. 68a A fixed brilliant . . gun 
powder, 16 ; steel -filings, 4. 

5 . The smallest type used in English printing, 
being a size less than 'diamond'. (A fancy name, 
suggested by pearl, ruby, diamond 1) 

VUi Oh fc I, BnlMrt 

<875 Uob Did. Arts IIL 840 The smallest is called Bril- 
liant. but is seldom used. 

Bri'llifeilt, v . ram. [f. Brilliant a.] tram. 
To cut as a brilliant. 

17SB Beawes Lex Merced. 777 The Diamonds, .to which 
they here given the name of Nayflex or dwarf Pr' * ■ 

naturally briflianted. 1784 H.Walfole Carr. HI 
The new Bristol atones . . would pass on a more ah _ 

than I am for having been briflianted by a profes sed 


dary tb 
artist. 

Brilliantil&e. [a. F. brillantine , f. brillant .] 
A cosmetic for Imparting a gloss to the hair. 

1889 HaepeVs Mag. OcL 7W The aame devotion to 
starch and brilliaotlne. 

Bri lliantly, adv. [f. Brilliant a. 4 41 *.] 
In a brilliant manner, with brilliant effect ; brightly, 
glitteringly, splendidly. 

[Not in Johnson *755-73. ] 18x3 Examiner en Mar. s8fal 
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fy.nl. 0i5 No other large Irish town Is ao «dl denned, 
•omfindy lighted. sMs ftaoor £r. ywrodho xvh 
(iMo) no Ho could mitt iad write MUmntly, la cluri 


itAffOT. 


I whence io later Diets. 


itwi*#, ad». [f. Brilliant /A + 
or a brllliaikt 


b .1 After the manner 
Bails 4 


-wise.] 

*»>!«* dHtue ***** UM> 337 Sense* flood, And 
pointed briUiantwba. 

f !§8t« f <rM Oh. Forms: 1-6 brim, 1-4 bnm, 

t brymme. [OE. brim surf, (/or/.) the sea • ON. 

im sort sea ; prob. f. the stem him* roar, rage : 
see Bkjm r.t It became obs. ia ME. ; but was 
perhaps need by Spenser.] An old poetical word 
lor the lea; also, * flood', water. 


Beowulf tgf (Or.) Wlao oa blodo brim vullandi, rm 
Battle B ruaanb urk in O. E, Chron., Sibui wtUtn hitter 


1 and Sana up bocomon ofer brads brima Brytene 
l am Voc. hi Wr.-WOlcker *77 dfwr, brem, 

, € tape Land Cehqygme 156 in E. E. P. <s86e) 160 Hi .. 
Ith dun in-to the brimme, And doth ham sleilich for to 
taura. e ijp Goto. f Or. Mat. 017a A bat) bat) bi a 
boala h brym— elf era or Mere] byoyde. 01400 4 tf. AW 
(1871) 105 In middset* brig wee ouer he brim. tape SntN- 
ooa f. 0 . v. lx. 35 Tho bright sianno, what lima his 
lo wards the wostmna brim [parh.«tec 


berbfen 

, . bigin to 

xjpfl TaovioA Barth . 


bagini to draw. 

Brim (brim), sd.fl Forms: 3-7 brimme, 
brymme, 3-6 brym, 3, 7 brima, 6 bryme, 7 
brlmm. 4- brim. [ME. brimme, brymme , of 
uncertain etymology : cf. ON. barmr brim, Ger. 
brdme fern. 4 margin, border, fringe MHG. brtm 
str. neut. 'edging, border'.] 

I. orig. The border, margin, edge, or brink : 

f L of the sea, or any piece of water : Coast, 
shore, bank, brink. ^Now only as a transferred 
application of 4.) 

esa og Lay. 447a Hb cnlbte*. 
bi |an brimnvc, a moo A. Horn r 196 Uro oehip 
swymmo To bb londes brymme. sjpfl Torvioa £ 

P. R . xin. xii. (1495) 447 In the brymme of the deed see 
groweth moot fayr apples. >534 Ld. Bkbnsbo Gold. fik . At . 
Anret. (1946) Llij, Tha flud of N vie ahulde flows oiier his 
brymraea. 1507 Gerard Herbal 11. xxrvL f it. 049 The 
bayche and briinmcs of the sea. 1856 Bbyant Agee xxvtii. 
His willing waves yon bright blue bay Sends up, to kiss 
hb decorated brim. 

+ b. In this sense formerly used without any 
defining addition. (Now only by ellipsis.) 

c 1*75 Lay. 17030 pe cnihtes hine mode par he sat bi 
brimmeU >ao« sUrundenJ, c 13x5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 365 Wats 
no brymme pat a bod mbrotten bylyue. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce x«v. 339 In a richt fair place .. Jawch oy a brym. 
c 1460 Emare 349 A boot he fond by the brym. 1976 Sven- 
ser F.Q. vl iii. 34 Whenax Calepine came to the bnm. .Hb 
heart with vengeance inwardly did swell, ifljja Tennyson 
Arab. Nts. 16 The citron-shadow* in the blue : By garden 
porches on the brim. The costly doors flung open wide. 

1 2 . of other things. Obs . 9 arch, or dial. 

15 BS Ln. Berness Freiss. 11 . mill 57 On the brimme of 
the dykes . . he caused to stryke of the faedes of all tha 


igyB Lvrs Dodoeno il xxiL m Lika to the 

non Belfloure, but. .not so deepely cut shout rim brii 

or edges. xfte6 Skiokr F. Q. iv. iU. 34 Upon rim brim 
of hi* Drode-plated shield, ijti Lyly Sopho 11. iv. 179 Let 
thy love hang at thy heart* bottom®, not at the tongues 
bn mme. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 904 Rscara that grow 
about the brima of vlcera. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Edom 
exxx. The flowers . . of a whitish colour washed about the 
brims with a little light carnation. 1716 Land. Com. No. 
5470/4 The Brims of the Ears black, ub Baums Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. II. 185 E Yell vrom the brim Ov a oUfC 
f b. An edging or border (distinct from the surface). 
a aflso Fl*tcmkr FaWf. Shoph. ve. i. 1*5 A brim Of sailing 
Pines that edge yon Mountain in. 175a Acc. Workhouses 56 
A slate w ith broad brims. 

t S. fig. The * brink* (of despair, the grave, etc.). 
1544 Covsrdalc Erasm. Par. Rom. ProL, Brought unto 
the very brymme of desperacion. sflaa A. Covbt Constemcio 
1. 4S The quarreb . . haue brought him to thebrlmma of hb 

K ue. i&p Milton PreL Epssc. (1851) So Thb cited place 
1 upon the very brloune of a noted corruption, ibsjia 
Taylob Gt. Exemp. u. viii. 75 Ha .. b at tha margin and 
brim of that state of finaii reprobation. 

IL 4 . Now esf. The edge, margin, or ( lip 9 of 
a cup, bowl, basin, or anything of similar shape 
artificial or natmal. (Formerly often //.) 
iflda J. Hrywooo Am. 4 Epigr.l 1867) Better spare 


atbrym than at bottem. asm Levins Manip. 

Brim of a cup, tabrum. RfiflS J. Hookrr GtoauL 

HoRnshod I Lo Vi Under tha brim of hb scull, whs 

e Chron. iv. a He made a molten Sea of tan cubhes, from 
brim to brim, site Wood £46(18411 eflo A vessel or a 
boson notched at the brimma lym J. Cnanbxriaywe 
Rotig. Philos, itjmh IL xvii. ft 40 They trill see it ran 
over the Brims of the Glaee like bottled “ “ " 


s8eo En cye l, 

Loud. L hdhfa F«om the brim of the pelvis upw a rds, siae 
Lyrll Prime. Geol. (1875) L n. n». Om Oa arri viag at toe 
brim of the Crater. 

bu ia full to the brim 9 aad the like. Often dr. 
sflae Simml A/ft WkU to. Iv. 48 To melee else euamJag 



Kthatmaeey 
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in Quickly fill the bcafeerfo.thatmm. 


6. Tho upper edge or aoriace of water, arch, or 

poetic. 

atom tau w a ia Sat. Mem. sj Dec. (1885) loo [Breams! 
enslmyedaQflfDunh not in the bryme of the water that yore 
asyna MgsDiooas Pmmt o m. «n. xiv. Sub, Marke..woero 
the brimsmafibe water now toucheth. sei« BieutymAUL 

a Thu foot ofthePriestae.. were dipped in the bnmme of 
1 water, rite A Lovsu. tr. Bergermt* Cm m Hitt V u 
168 They am TUa that never rim to the brim of the Water, 
cflai Scott Harm. vj. xv. Not lighter does tha swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level bran. 

to. The surface of the ground. Qbe. 

§0a J. Jean Bathos of Bath il ii b, Neither b tha place 
of thelbre under the brimme of the earth. 

6. The projecting edge or marginal rim of a hat 
tm Suars yen. 4 Ad. 1089 Hb bonnet on, Under whom 
brim the gaudy eon would peep, rite Gsubikr Counsel 
to The broad Brim of a mod Hat. iSl| a Bona Ocem. 
Reft. iv. xix. (1875) «79 Upon ones Drinking Water out 
0 T tha Brims of nts Hat. I7t0~fl Lady M. W. Moktaous 
Lett. I. xxxviU. 154 A high<rowned hat without brima. 
iris * Carlyle Sort. Res. iil x. 330 They sometimes invert 
the hat, and wear it brim uppermost 

7 . techn. 7 The thickened maiginal portion, or 
• sound-bow’, of a bell. 

[1897 Dajoier Poy. L (1799) 411 In the middle of the 
floor stood a rusty iron Ben on its Brima] « ribo Mamam 
Poems (itwi 47 Brim and rim it gleams. Itei Ellacokbe 
Belli of Cm. L 5 A bell should measure 5 In diameter at the 
siouch, fifteen brims ; in height to the shoulder, twelve brims. 

8. Naut. (bee quot.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marino (1789) Rim, or Brim, a 
name given to the circular edge of any of the tope. 1887 in 
Smyth Sailor's Wordhh. 

9 . Comb., as brim-charged, filled to the brim, 
isris Stanyhput ASnois in. (Arb.) 87 Anchbas a goold 
boul maasye bacrowning With wyna brym charged. 

Briaw [f. Brim vA (See quot.) 

157a Mascall Govt. Cattle . Hogget (1607) 074 To make 
them goo to brim, or take the boare, it shall bo good to 
ffiue them barley, also Goillim Uereddry ui. xiv. (i860) 
166 You shall say Boare goeth to hb Brymme. 1707 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet., Brim, a Term relating to Swine ; a Sow 
is said to go to Brim when she goes to Soar, 
t Brim, 4 Obs . cxc. dial. A bad, vicious 
woman. CL Brimstokji 4- 
1730 6 Bailry, Brim (q. a Contraction of Briasstonc], a 
common Strumpet. 1764 T. Bsyogrs Homer Tremtst . 
1x797) 1 . 173 Can mortal scoundreb thee [Hera] peiplex, And 
the great brim of brimstones vex I xSol Jamieson, Brim, a 
cant term for a trull, Loth. 

Brim (briraN, va Forms : 5 bryme, brymmyn, 
5-7 brymme, 6 breeme, breme, 7 biime, 
brimme, 7- brim, (9 dial, breme). [In 15th c. 
brymme , in the ifith c. and mod. dial, also breme , 
corresp. to brym, Brimb a. ; either formed from 
the latter, or (though not found in ME.) actually 
descended from OE. bremman to roar, rage, cor* 
reap, to OHG. breman, MHG. breaten to rage, 
roar, MDu. and Du. Bremen, bremmen, from an 
old Tent, root brtm-, cogn. with L. fremtre. Ia 
early mod.Du. breaten had also the sense 1 desire 
violently*, and LG. brumman (a derivative form) 
is said of the sow seeking the boar.1 
L intr. Of swine : To be 1 in heat , rat, copulate. 
€ UP* Pulled, on Hath, ul 1051 Nows bores gladly brym* 
moth. ibid. 1070 The sooner wol thei [bows] brymme 
ayeinu aad brynge Forth pigges moo. 14S3 Calk. AneL 44 
To Bryma, subare. 159s Prxcivall Spaa. Diei^ Bomoudet 
do pueroa, when a sow is briming, eubatio. t 0 s 0 Bullokas, 
B r ims , a tonne used amonghunten whan the wikb Boare 
goeth to the female. *705 Bradley Fam . Diet, a v. Sow* 
To make a Sow Brim or take Boar. iS6f Atkinson Dauby 
Provine., Brim, breme, z. to desire the hour; a (M applied 
to tho boar), to serve the sow. 

2 . tram. Said of a boar. 

lifts Hvlost, Brymme a lowe. as when a bore doth get 
pigges. 1477 B. Goods Herssbadtt Hush . (1586) 117 U 
oftentimes breamed of the boare, and conceaveth. sflot 
Holland Pliny Hat. Hitt . I. 304. *709 Bailry Ermsm. 
Colips. 459 Every Boar 10 brim hb Sow. 1883 [see 1). 

i Brim, brima, v. 2 . Obt. rare, 
intr. To be fertile, develop fruit, to Bbkbd 
( sense 1 1 c\ 

nape Gen. 4 Ex. 118 God • . erfle brlmen and beren dede. 
/bid. iia8 Men aei8 8e treen • . Waxen in time and brimen. 

Brim (brim),v .3 Also 7 brimme. [f.BRiM /A 2 ] 
1 - tram. To fill (a goblet, etc.) to the brim. 
Also aM. 

161s Hevwood Gold. Ago t. I. Wks. itex III. 14 Fetch 
me hb heart, brimme me a bowte With his warree btoud. 
siaft Southey Modoc in fV.it. The board was spread anew. 
Anew the horn was brinun'd. ill* Colrmdgr Remorse 
v. t 108 As I brimmed the bowl, I thought on thee, itei 
Tcnkvsoui In Mem. cvL 16 Fetch the wine, Arrange the 
hoard and brim tho glass, 
b. Jig. and tram/. 

*8ft4 A. Wuv Poems (1867)70 Softly brimming my young 
eyes with tears, tflftft BowtiNO io FreueVtMog. XLVUL 
35* Al) my heart wee brimmed with bibs. 1878 Gildru 
Pott 4 Matter 9 Not foam, but jollity • . brim the strong 
awuMhild'a eyes. 

2 . intr. To be or become brim-fulL To brim 
ever : to overflow with . (The ppl. adj. BRHmmo 
b found tom Milton onward.) 

f8sl Krats Enfiym. a 997 Where I brim Round flowery 
Mends, si * Hawymornr ’ Pr. 4 it. fruit. IL 70 The 
bustle of the market, .went on withlii or brimmed over into 


Uttf 4 

whence 


^Crmed L sud*. see Hukriumiod with deep fed mg 

f 8. tram, to provide with a brim. Oh. 

I 0 n CocKuuAM u. To brim a thing, ma r g i na ls. > 

Bnms.: see Be*mk. 

Brimbel, -bH, 4 qrl, oU. form* of Bbambul 
UB rimboriont *m Also 7 bnb 

[Fr. ; formerly bre*, bribonbm; according to 
a perversion of brevidnum ‘ breviary , a 
4 foolish charm es or superstitious prayers, vsed by 
old and simple women against the toothache and 
any each thredbaie and mustic rags of bUted dr* 
votion 1 (Cotgr.).] 4 A thing without value or use ■ 
(Lltttd) ; trash, nonsense. 

H du Urouhart Rabelais 1. xxi, He mumbled all hb 
Klriele and dunsacal breborions. 1788 Mad, D’Arslay 
Diary 4 Lett. 111 . 8 Talking to your royal mistress, or 
handing jewub and colifichets and brimborioos, baubles, 
knick-knacks, gewgaws. iSSo Wrsb Goethe's Fernet il vll. 
184 As when their scruples you overcome With ell aorta of 
brimborium. 

t Brim-811, sr. Oh. rare. [f. Brim jA* 4 - Kill 
a] tram. To fill up to the bnm. 
i6s$ T. Adams Blache Dev. 71 The cup of hb iniquity 
will bej brimfllbd. c Whoa Z Boro Lion's Flowers (185$) 


(will be J I 

1847 Cuasiiaw Poems km 
T hy brimfiU'd bowls of fierce desire. 

Brlmflr, variant of Brimfhlr, Obs. 

Brim^&U, MmAd (see below), a. Orig. 
written as two words, [f. Brin tb . 8 4 Full : pro- 
perly pronounced (bri‘m t fu*l) ; cf. half fall, quite 
Jail, and the like ; erroneously (brrnmif), by asso- 
ciation with adja. like mindful] 

1 . Full to the brim ; on the point of overflowing. 

1330 Palsox. 307/1 Brimfoll, plain, igftu Rrcobdr Gr. 

Aries <1840) 401 { ArchinradOa] putting the Crowns . . into 
the vessel of water brim foil, .method, now much water did 
run out. sfl97 Shaks. • Hen. . IV, iil i. 87 Hb Eye brim- 
full of Teams. 1897 Phil. Trans. XIX. 516 A little Box, 
which I filled Brim full. 1703 Maunorkll Jetton. Jems. 
(1701 1 31 Yet it b always bran full, mud Gay Poems 11745) 
1 . 88 Her eyes with tears brim folL die Kingsley Arm 
1 . 173 Rivers, .brimful In the longest droughts. 

b. Of the eyes : Full of tears. (This appears to 
be always bri mful in the poets : cf. tearful .) 

1700 Drydun Sigum. 4 Guise. 681 Her brimful ayes, that 
ready stood . . Released their watery store. 1788 Busks 
Farewell St. James's Lodge, With melting heart, and 
brimful eye. 

2 . fig. 

a 9 Tomsom Calvin's Seem. Tim. ii6/b Brimme fall at 
ne against God. 1844 Shaks. Oth. j 
peoples hearts brim-full 


1804 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 014 The 
of team. 1708 Reflex, upon Ridi • 
cute was A woman brim.full with the notion of her beauty. 
1994 Gold. Age in Poet. Register (1807) 401 And ring, brim- 
fcf of thee, hi tunefol strain. sBes Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn, te My heart, Brimful or thorn wild tales, tflae 
Thackeray Ptndetmit xxxvii, Brimfoll of health, and life, 
sod hope. 1876 J • H. Nbwman Hist. Sh. 11 . n. ii. 034. 
BrinlUiy. hdv. rare. [f. prec. + -lt*.] So 
as to be brim-full. 

>854 Tails Mag. XXL 319 Wilson was brimfolly, nay, 
‘ ‘f, imbued with ffie poetic element. 

. Obt. £t as prec. + -mibb.] 
for thb tho following passage from 
"mg b brim fu'lnesse in two wprds 


ove movingly, imbue 

Brlmfiiin— . 


staks., where the reeding b brimfu'h ^ 

(Hke brim full with brim in attributive relation to fftMese) 
tfm Shaks. Hon. V, t. Ii. >«o The Scot . . Dune pouring 
like the Tyde into n breach With ainpb and brim fulnemo 


of hb force. 

Briming. {Cornwall.) The phosphorescence 
of the sea ; - Bctbrino 3. Cf. Bbi rt a. 


18 98 Yarxrll Fishes II. 103 A master seaner . . fbrms a 
judgment by the extent of the brining in hb eean. sMe E. 
Cornwall Gloss., Brimieg. - W. Ceram, GL, Brimaung. 

BrimlBU (bri'mlte), a. Without a brim. 

s8tftG. S amdys Trav. 78 High-crowned btimlenc cape of 
beaten gold. 1804 Mtm Mrrroeo Village Ser. 1. (1863) 14 
He with the brimms hat. ally Chamber!? Jml. IV. t A 
round, brim less sailor's «ap. 

BlUMflii (britnd\>//. a. I See Brim v. 1 

um Hulost, Brymmcd sows, sms suboto. 

Briauftid (brand, bti-med), flpl.afl [f. Brim vfl 
and sbfl\ 

1 . Filled to the brim ; brim-full. 

s6oa Hrywood Gunaih. 111. a6t Me thinkes a cup of j 
Stands brim'd before me. 


Stands brim'd before me. 1817 Milton Comas 904 1 
thy bri mm ed waves for thb Their foil tribute never -mb* 
i Sex Kkats Lamia 699 A cup he took Full brinun'd. sflyy 
M. Arnold Poems II. 59 Thu brimmed unwrinkled Rhine. 
2 . Having a brim, as a hat, etc. Chiefly ia 
composition, as broad-, narrow-, wide-brimmed. 

Men Holland Sueton. 75 Hoc never walked . . without a 
broad brimd Hat ‘upon hu head, tytt Addmon Sped. No. 
44 P 0 lie ordinary Comedies, n broad and a narrow brim'd 


mnPoUMmliU . ; 
ep the sun from hb 1 

(bri mw), eb. [f. Bam a^-nl] 

L A thing that fills to the bnm; aswelUug wave. 

whgn Bkmlowks Thooph. l Kveii, Swell us a hulls Brimmer 
•*So*m*i thee none may spb the coast. 

2. A brimming cap or goblet. 
fflfoCowunr Cutter Coleman SLv. vi, Boyl FBI a Brim- 
^ " ^ 7 DkyDEn Virg 


He has a brimmed hat to keep the sun team hb lend. ^ 


ten bring ReUefife Ms beet Friend, a Brimmer, fteflem 
WsodsLw. nM> te A cc u stome d mfoed the teat of thete 

O 1 A » 

KFyiity wim cppuw i unmnonb 
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t& A hat with a brim. Obs. Cf. bowler. 

Broke Songs (N.) Now takes his brimmer off. 
i6w Eacmard Coat. Clergy 136 Twisting the ends of his 
Girdle, and asking him the price of his Brimmer. 

BnmiMr ;bri*maj), v. [f. prcc.J Irons, and 
absol. To fill and drink (brimmers of wine), lienee 
BxTmmered ppl. a, 

iSjt Fraser's Mag. XVII. 3x3 Is he not semi at the Ache- 
meurn. dinnerine and brimmerjng I xt)i Hogg in E raser's 
Aloe, IV. 380 Tne brimmer'd gum in every hand. 

I rimming (biTmin), vbl. sb\ [f. Hum n.l] 
said of swine. * 


The action of the verb Banff 1 : 


106 They begin to grow hot and goe a brimming. 
1671 Charente Lit. Customs TafiUttn a6 The wild Boars 
are most furious creatures, especially in Urimmin time. 

Brimming (bri-mii)), vbl. sbf [f. Bam » 3 + 
-ing ‘.1 Being full to the brim, overflowing. 

«?I 7 Br. Martineau See. in Amir. HI. 73 The gushing 
talk of Judge Story, the brimmings of a full head and heart. 
1878 G. Mkrbdith in Macm. Mag. Oct., Something friends 
have told her fills her heart to brimming. 

Brimming, ppi. a . [f. Bui m o.a + -in© 2. J 

1 . That rises 10 the brim of its vessel, basin, or 
bed ; that fills to overflowing. 

«*> Milton P. L. iv. 336 They. . in the rinde, Still as they 


Past. 111. 43 To store the Dairy, with 
7M Pore Odyss. xx. 317 Wine rosy 
goblets crowned. st^giiisKAbU Sybil 


miAg river. 

At’ . 1M4 Spectator 474 All tnie poetry really requires a 
brimming vitality of feeling and impression. 

2 . Of a vessel : Brim-full, full to overflowing. 

1% Dbydkn K/ty. /W. III. 4; — ' 

a brimming Pall. 17M ' 

bright the brimming got 
(1863) 48 To fill the brimming cupw 

3 . mdvb. 

184B W. E. Aytoun Danube 4 Eux. so, I am brimming 
full and red. 

Brimmingly, ath. [f. prec. + -vr a .l In a 
brimming manner, up to the brim. A\%o jig. 

18*6 T. Atkinson The Spate in Casque t Lit. 1 . 196/* The 
. .stream . .filled It brimmingly. 1876 Mss. W1111 nky Sights 
| ins. xv. r6i She was brimmingly happy, 
t Brimjie. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 brimsee, 
brimeaey, 9 dial, brimpa. [First found in 16th c. : 
identical with ON. brims (Kriiuier) ; also Ger. 
bremse .—OllG.priwisa (Graff), brimissa (Kluge), 
perh. f. brem- to roar, in sense of 1 l>oom, buzz 
loudly'. In Eng. prob. from Norse, though early 
evidence is wonting.] A gadfly ; - Bbeezb sb\ 
imGoiaoN A pot. Sch. Abuse (Atd.) 64 They . . lathe out 
their neeles as they had caught the brimse. x6o8 Topkell 
Serpents 769 Those great horse-flies or ox-flies and brim- 
sees that in summer season vex cattle, xfiso Guillim Her- 
aldry in. xxi. x66 This Flie . . of some is called the Gad- 
bee, and of others the Dun-fly^ Brunesey, or Hone-fly. 
sflix Cores.. '! ahen , a brizze, Bnmsee. Oestre in Monique, 
a gad-bee, nrimsey, brine. Mod. Kent P ravine., The 
blimps bite the cows so much they don't know what to do. 

Bnmatone (brrmstan). Forms : a, 3 (?), 
4 -5 brin-, brynatan(e, -aton(e, bronaton, 
atoon, (4 Kent, bematon, north, bronaton©, 
brunatan(a ), 4-6 brunaton(a, 5-6 bronaton, 
6 byraatone, brontatone, brlnt-, brynt- 
atane, -atone, 8- Sc. brunatane. 0 . 4-5 brim- 
atan(e, -aton, -atoon, brymaton(e, -atoon(e, 
(brem-, brom-, brumatone, 5 brymeatone, 7 
brim© a tone), 6- brimstone; mod.Sc. brum- 
atane. [ME. brin bren-, brun-, brimstm , late 
OE. (lath c.) brynstdn (MS. Vesp. D. xiv, f. 163), 
L bom-, brinn -, stems of Burn v, 4- Stone 
cf. ON. brenni-steum sulphur; also, for 
the form, OE. beme-ldc bnrnt-oflering. An iden- 
tical formation in other Teut. langs. (MDu. and 
MLG. bemsteen , Du. bamsteen, Her. bersu tein) is 
used with the sense 1 amber*. The transposition 
in bem~, bren - was inherited from the vd. ; the 
subsequent change to brim - may have been due to 
association with the adj. brim, Breus • fierce ’ : cf. 
quot. e 1400 in 1 o. 

The uncertainty of form in ME. may be estimated by the 
fact that the printed ed. of Wydir tForshal] and Madden) 
has in the two texts the following varieties \~-Geu, xix. 04 
brenstoon, bryiuton ; Dent. xxix. 13 brimstoou, brymston ; 
Job xviiL 15 brumston, brymston ; Ps. x. 7 brunston, brym- 
ston; it a. xxx. 33 brunston, brymstoon.) 

1 . Formerly the common vernacular name for 
Sulphur. Now used chiefly when referring to its 
inflammable character, and to the biblical use in 
Gen. xix. 24 and Rev. xix. 20; or in speaking of old- 
fashioned prescriptions, as * brimstone and treacle'. 

a. a 1900 Cursor M. 084s Our lauerd raind o hum o-nan, 
Dun o lift, fire and brinstan [other MSS. brimston). 1340 
Hampolb Pr. Cease, 6746 Fire and brunstan and stormes 
with wynde. 1340 Agent. 130 pou gest in-to belle huer bou 
seelt yuinde ver and bematon. 1373 Babboub Bruce xvil 
61a Lynt and hardiss with brynstane. 1393 Langl. P. PL 
C m 191 Brynston fur. brymston. * * * ! * 


brathelly. 
biasound < 


of brunston with a brem lowe. c 34s* Rominabe 


in WfUWfilcker 68a Hoc fulgur, bomston. sflsa Skelton 
Garb Laurel 631 The Mast of the bymstone blew away 
his famynt 1136 Bellknden Cron. Scot!. itSat) I. 136 
BirntfU flsmmw of pile, roaet and brimstane. xggR Am. 
'B&mmm Cateek. 99 With brontstaine and fyre. 179s 
ButM| ;Mp. % Maxwell iii, Rake them, like Sodom and 
Gomormn In brunstane stoure. 1875 Romnson Whitby 
Gloss, Mruustan, or Bumstau, burning-stone or brimstone. 

0 . 91) so Cursor M. a888 Fir and brimstan was be 
wrake; Ij8s Wvcur Job xviiL 15 Brumston be sprengd in 
his tmmade. c 1386 Chaucer Chau. Vent. Pro!, 4 T. 171 
Sal Aiwkmyok and theferthe Brymstoon [». r. brymston, 
brunston, bmmstoitie, hronuttonej. 1489 Caxton faytss of 
A. 11. hr. 06 Enoyncted with oyle and brymestone. >970 
Levins Manip. x68 Brimstone, sulphas. 161 x Bible Rev. 
xix. so Both were cast aliue into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone- 167s K. Wild Declar. Lib ■ Come. 14 An itch, 
which is too herd for butter end brimstone to cure. 169s 
Hartcup pic / 'irtues xli. 1733 Smollett Quix. u8oj ' 1 1 . 47 
Every fiend may stink of omnstone. 1796 Mrs. Glass* 
Cookery xxii. 346 Fire a large match dipped in brimstone. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 98 We . . made a slow fire of 
charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, and other matters. 1863 
Kingsley Water-bub. v. 307 She dosed them with . . salts 
and senna, and brimstone and treacle. 

b. Fire and brimstone / cm ejaculation of 
1 strong language*. 

xfiox Shark Twel. A*. 11. v. 56 To. Fire and Brimstone ! 
Fa. O peace, peace. 1604 — Oth. iv. L 345. 

2 . Vegetable brimstone : the inflammable spores 
of Lycopodium clavatum and Selago, sometimes 
employed in the manufacture of fireworks. 

x866 in Treat. Pot. 

S-M 

x 6 ox Shakh. 7 W /. N. 111. u. 99 To put fire In your Heart, 
and brimstone in your Liuer. 1709 Chandler Effort agst. 
Bigotry 15 Such Mens new acquired Light having too 
much Brimstone in it. 1808 Carlyle Mi sc. 1x857) 1 . iao Like 
a person of breeding, and without any flavour of brimstone. 

4 . A virago, a spit-fire. Cf. Brim sb.h 

I7gt Smollett Per. Pie. (1779) I. vi. 54 She is . . not a 
brimstone, like Kate Coddle. 178B Walpoliana xlii.91 Oh I 
Madam . . he had such a brimstone of a wife I 1804 W. Irving 
T. Trav. II. 99 A tragedy queen, and a brimstone to boot. 

6. /trims tone Rufterjty : an early butterfly with 
wings of a sulphur colour, Goneptetyx Rhamni. 

18x7 Butterfly Collect. Cade Mec. 87. i860 Goss* Rein. 

Nat. Hist. 5 Tne delicate* brimstone ’ comes bounding over 
the fence. 

Q.Attrib. and Comb. : a. simple atf rib. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling brimstone ; b. brimstone 
match, a match or splinter of wood having its 
end dipped in brimstoue; brimstone moth, a 
species of moth of sulphur colour, Rumia crates- 
gata \ brimstone- wort, a plant, Sulphur- wait, 
J’eucedanum palustre (and mkina/e). 

a. c 1590 Mari.owk Faust. viiL 18 The most intolerable 
book for colouring that e'er was invented by any brimstone 
devil. 1616 Holyijay Juvenal 940 Flames begun By brim- 
stone-plot. 1766 Burns Se. Drink xx, And bake them up 
in bruiMtane pies. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 

1. l iv. 67' A fine brimstone colour. 1640 Dickens Bam. 
Budge vi, Asserted his brimstone birth and parentage. 

b. 1594 Plat Chem. Conclus. 15 The rest of the fats have 
not received . . the brimstone match. >637 Reeve Go,i's 
Plea 93 The furnace-brand, the brimstone-match of that 
cursed man. 1739 Dehaguurrs in Phil. Tram. XLI. 177 
When Brimstone Matches are burning, xfixa Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 999 Sulphuret of phosphorus . . applied to a 
common brimstone match inflames when gently nibbed. 
1899 W. Coleman Woodlands (>86at ixa The curious twig- 
like caterpillars of the Brimstone Moth. 1678 A. Littleton 
Lat. Diet., Brimstone-wort, an herb, Peucedauum. 1863 
Prior Plant-u. 99 Brimstonewort , from its roots yielding, 
rs W. Coles says, * a yellow sap which waxeth quickly hard, 
and dry, and smelletn not unlike to brimstone \ 

t Bri'matonifth, a. Obs. rare. [f. Brimstone 
4-ibh 1 .] Sulphurous; somewhat sulphur-coloured. 

ta6a Turner Bathes 7 The water of this bath is knowen 


to be. .a small part brimstonish. 1787 Bradley Fam. Diet . 
t,v. Anewont , Outer leav'd brimstonish th ruin'd Green. 

Brimstony (brrmstam, -dhi ), a. [f. Brimstone 
+ -Y 1.1 Of, pertaining to, or resembling brimstone. 
138s Wyci.if Rev. ix. 17 Thci tfiat oaten on hem hadden 
fiiry haberiouns, and iacynctines, and brunstony (1335 
Coverd. of a yalowe and brymstony coloured 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. Dt P. R . (Helmingham MS.) xm. i, Yfpe grounde 
is bnrmstony, ober of slyme. 1670 W. Simpson tlydrol. Ess. 
96 The sulphurous and brimstony matter. 1830 James 
Damiey xxii. 98/a A sort of brunstony smelh 
Hence Brl'nistonineos. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxv. (1495) 949 Glaysy- 
nesse and birnstonynesse and other suche. 

Brin, obs. form of Brine, Burn. 
t Bri niga. In 7 brynage. Obs. rare- 7 , [f. 
Brine 4 -auk.] Briny qaality. 

s6xa Folkingham Art of Survey i. vL 13 Waters • • of so 
brackish a Brynage, that they wil be converted to Salt by 
boyling. 

tBrino#, MroKi, V. Obs. rare. [Con- 
tracted from Brendicr; or directly f. It. brim, 
brinsi * a health or drinking to one. Also I 
drinke to yon* (Florio 1611).] tranf. To drink 
to, pledge ; also causal , to make, or give, to drink. 

1336 Air. Parker Psalter lxxv. an The Aood at brynke 
the cleare doth drynke, God brinche them gently so. asgn 
Harding in Jewel's Whs. (1848) IV. 335 Luther first brinced 
to Germany the poisoned cup of his heresies. 1398 Lyly 
Moth. Bomb. U. 1 (S.\ I carouse to Prisius, arid brutch you 
oiM' Sperantus. 

Srlnddd (bri-ndhd), a. arch. Forms : 5 brondo, 


5-8 brended,7 bfoondM,6-briBdid. [Primary 
form app. brtnded \ whence on one aide Branded, 
q. v., on the other brinded. Fronde , which occurs 
in Lydgate, la identical with one of the contempo- 
rary forms of burnt, burned { see Burn v.) ; never- 
theless, taken with the fuller brtnded, it points to 
a secondary vb. brend-en, a possible derivative of 
brand 4 burning, brand *. The tense appears to 
be 4 marked as by burning* or 4 branding 1 . Prof, 
bkeat compares lccl. brdndJttr brindled, f. btaud 
fire-brand.] Of a tawny or brownish colour, 
marked with bars or streaks of a different hue; 
also gen. streaked, spotted; brindled. 

1430 Lydg. Mia. Poems aoa On them sha wyl have a 
boude, As weel of bayard as of brende [rime+vd. rendel And 
yit for Korvlle she wyl stonde. 1496 Bk.St, Albans, Fysshynge 
98 A grate branded flye that bredith in pathes of medowes. 
1389GRLKNK Menaph. 1 Arb.) 86 Ah, Dorou . . thou art as while 
As as my mothers Calfe, or brinded Cow. 1603 Shakb. 
Mach. iv. L x Thrice the brinded Cat hath mcwVL 16x1 
Cotgr., QuatvoilU, diuersified, pide, or breended, streaked 
with one colour vpon another. t6ax Markham Prev. 
Hunger (>655) 54 Your branded Cattell haue euer the good- 
liest Heads. X607 Milton P. L. vii. 466 The TawnieLiou 
. . Rampant shakes his Brinded main. 17x7 Tickell Epist. 
Wks. 1x8071x17 Thy brinded boars may slumber undismay'd. 
>774 Johnson West. 1 st. Wlw. X. 416 ' 1 'hey have a race of 
blinded greyhounds, xtao Shelley Witch A it. vii, The 
brinded lioness led forth her young. 

Briadie (bri nd’D, a. and sb. [App. deduced 
from brindled, os if this consisted ot brtndU + -ft/.] 

A, adj. m Brinded, Brindled. 

1676 Loud. Gao. No. 1145/4 A . . white Mastiff Dog with 
halt his face blind le, and large brindle spots on his sides. 
1763 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 497 Two fine cows, one brindle and 
tne other white. x8oy 8 W. Irving 


4Qjj The old lady lost . . 


a brindle cow. 




Sat. Rev. 


5 July xo The longhorncd [English cattle], .of which brindle 
or brindle and white are common colours. 1886 Engineer 
1 Oct. 965 The quotation of brindle bricks at date is about 
x8tLper ioou 

B. sb. a. Brindled colour, b. A brindled dog. 
Load. Gas. No. 3949/4 An old Dutch Mastiff. . of a 
lightish Brindle. 17x0 Ibid. N a 4747^4 Lost . . a Lurcher 


Bitch, a Brindle with a black Mussel. 1748 Richardson 
(1811) VIIl. xlL 156 The artificial jet, however, 
apace to the imturul brindle. 1804 Miss Mitfuhi* 


yielding s _ 

Village Ser. 1. < x86j> 65 Of the three dogs die first a brindle, 
the second a yellow. 

Brindle, v. dial. * To be irritated, to show re- 
sentment, to bridle up.* 

1873 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.^ 58 He brindled up as soon as 
aw spoke to him. 

Brindled (bri nd*ld), a. [A variant of the 
earlier Brinded, prob. by assimilation to such 
words as kindled, mingled , perh. with some feeling 
of a diminutive sense.] 4 Streaked, tabby, marked 
with streaks ’ (J.). 

Loud. Gas. No. 1398/4 Lost or stolen.. a large light 
brindled gelt Mastiff Dog. 17x8 Popk Iliad XI. 378 The 
brindled lion, or the tusky boar. 1733 Smollett CL Fa •horn 
(1784) 116/3 His beard .. was of a brindled hue. 1817 J. 
Scott Paris Revisit, led. 4) 100 The muntuchoes which hid 
the expression of the human mouth under a brindled tuft of 
hair. *870 Edgar Runnymede 186 A brindled bull. x8B6 
Engineer x Oct. 965 The brindled brick trade, .is an im- 
portant Staffordshire industry. 

Brina (brain), sb. Forms : 1 bryne, 3 4 brin, 
4 briyn, 4-7 bryne, 6 bryn, (7 broyn), 4- 
brine. [OE. bryne, brine, corresp. to MDu.^rfci 
fem., Du. brijn neuter, also Flem. brijne, brene 
fern. Ulterior history unknown.^ 

1 . Water saturated, or strongly impregnated, with 
salt ; salt water. 

a 1000 jKlpric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 138 Salsugo, muria, 
bryne, a 1300 Cursor M. 6348 Si^en hai faand . . Water 
hitter sum ani brin [v.r. brine, bryne]. sjBa Wyclif 
Jer. xviL 6 The loud of briyn 11368 saltness], c 1400 Pal l ad. 
on // mb. 111. 39 Olde bryne atte tree and vyne a feeat is. c 1440 
Promp. Paw. 51 Bryne of salt, salsugo. >344 PiiaUr 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) Xtfb, Take a good quantity of bryn 
which is mode of water and salt. 1378 Lytk Dodoeut v. 
xxl <78 They keepe and preserue the feaues . . in brine or 
pickle. x6od Bacon Sytva I 790 Broyn, when it is salt 
enough, will bear an Egg. 1637 W. Fenner a ndPt. Christ's 
Alarm 38 God hath been laying rods in brine for thee. 
s66jr Phil. Tram. IV. 1063 Six Tuns of Brineyield one tun 
of Salt. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Sapp, a v„ There is sand 
found in allthe Staffordshire brines after coction. a 1848 
Marryat B. Keefer ix, Those were the liuics of large 
schools, rods steeped in brine (actual fact). 

2 The water of the sea ; the sea. (Chiefly poet.} 
>398 Sylvester Du Barias l ill 11641) ea/x Such is the 
German Sea . . and such th' Arabian Brine. x6xo Shako. 
Temp. 1. li. exx All hut Mariners Plung'd in the foaming 
bryne. 1637 Milton Lycidas 95 On the level brine Sleek 
Panope with all her sisters played. 1738 C Wesley Psalms 
(1765) cxlvii. While Monsters . . huh the foaming Brine. 1803 
Words w, Waggoner iil 85 The unluckiest hulk that stems 
the brine. 1841 Loncf, Bailout Fr. Fleet vii. The great 
ships, .sank like lead in the brine. 

o. — Briny tean. poet. 

sape Shaks. Boses. 4 fuL 11. iii. 69 lesn Maria, what a deale 
of brine Hath washt thy sallow cneekes for Rosaline? *393 
— Lttcr. 796 Seasoning the earth with ahowres of siluer 
brine. tta| Dbkker Honest Wh. Wka 1873 II. 113, I 
should be well seasoned, for mine eyes lye in brine. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb . a. General, as brine-bath , 
•house, -pit, •spring, -tub, -water, -u tell} brine • 
bound, -dripping, - soaked , adjs. 


nor 


tflMjBavAXs, 7 Vfc L 109 And made a brine pit with 
nur bbtwrMdrM. *•• Herjuck Hetfer., Gi. Boast, Look 
in his bnaa-tub, nod ym shall And dm Two stiff blew 
pin-fett. e '«m h Counts Matin* tfSolt so It is adlsd 
f Brine-House. to vetam store for Winter Boyiing. 17*4 
Johnson in 111 . 130 . 1 tasted thsbHos warnr, 

which contains much more salt than the sea water, slu 
M M 740 Supposed to be not a common brine spring, 
did Fenny C/el XX. 368/s TheChdshire brine-springs are 
from twemyjb forty yards in depth. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 


Clwshire there are salt beds: these prod ace., brine wells. 
sKi CoLuta Hist. Eng. JM. 419 His brine-eoeked coat. 
s866 Howells V met. Lift xii. 179 Brine-bound Venice. 

b. Special comb. : brioo-evaporator, an appa- 
latus for evaporating brine so as to deposit the 
salt ; brine-gauge, a salinometer or salt-gauge ; 
brine-npaji, one who superintends the making of 
brine; Brine-pan, a shallow iron vessel in which 
brine is evaporated ; also, a shallow pit, or basin, 
in which brine is evaporated by the action of the 
sun ; brine-pump, a pump used for removing the 
brine which collects at the bottom of a steamer's 
boilers; brine-see th, a salt boil cry ; brine- 
shrimp (see quot.); brine-smeller, one who 
examines a district with a view to the discovery 
of beds of salt ; brine-valve, a valve in a boiler 
which is opened to allow the escape of water satu- 
rated with *alt ; brine-worm * brine-shrimp. 

c t68s J. Collins Making 0/ Salt 30 A skilful *Bnneman 
will govern and direct 3 or 4 Labourers. Ibid. 19 Before it 
be transmitted into the shallow * Brine-Pans. 173a Da Fok, 
etc. Tour Cl. Brit. (1769) 305 Middle wich .. noted for mak- 
ing Salt, where are two excellent "llrilKs-Mieths. 183 6 Pinny 
Cycl. V. 343/1 The Brine- w jrm or *Br(ne-shrimp, Cancer 
Salinas of Linrueus. .is about half an inch in length. 1S60 
Gome Rom. Nat. Hist. 74 At Lymington in Hampshire, 
the reservoirs of concentrated brine are always peopled by 
..a sort of shrimp, .commonly known as the 'brine shrimp. 
1878 F. Williams Midi. Rathu. 558 A brine smeller'., 
expressed his belief that mines might be opened. 

Brine t, brain), v. [f. Brink j&] To treat with 
brine: to steep, soak, pickle, wet, suffuse with 
brine. 

Hence Brined ppl. a. 

ijga Hulort, Bryncd or layde in powder, or salte water. 
1573 Tussf.k Hush. (1878' 167 Some cometh, some hrineth. 
*608 Merry Devil Edm. in Podshy 1 1780) V. a6i I’U make 
the brined sea to rise at Ware. *677 Plot Oxfordsk. 39 
*Tis yearly practiced thus to brine their Fields, axy aa 
Lisle Hush. 1x75a) 156, I had wheat brined and limed for 
sowing. i8aa Bkduoks Bride's Trag. 1. i, His cheeks 
with grief y-brined. r 184a Lance Celt. Farm, tx Two 
and a half bushels of Wheat to the acre, after brining and 
liming. 188 \ Standard 3 Aug. 6/6 Hides, .brined at full 
priceR| salted at last sale's rates. 

Brmelegg (brarnles), a . [f. Brins sb. + -lkhs.] 
Without brine or salt. 


1701 £. Dahwin Laves 0/ PI. 111, Where vast Ontario rolls 
his brineless tides. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. l 
(>873) 36a The brineless tears of a flabby remorse. 

Brmer (brarnax). [f. Brink v. + -Kill.] A 
salt boiler, a saltcr. 

c 168a J. Collins Making of Salt 4 When the Briuers go 
to cleanse it, they cannot abide iu above half an hour. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 363 The Lees of Ale and Beer are now 
generally rejected by the marine Salt- Boilers; except in 
Die West of England, where the Briners . . use them. 1739 
B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 346. 

t Brinfir. Obs. rare. Also brimfir, brond- 
fier. [Only in Gen. A Ex. : app. f. brenn-en 
to bum + Kirk: but see Brimstone.] Fierce 
burning fire: applied as a name for brimstone. 

c iijo Gen. 4 Ex. 751 For mannes sinne fius it is went, 
brent wifi brimfir, sunken and shent. Ibid, it 10 Sone so 
loth ut of sodome cam brend-fler-rein fie bune bi-nani. 
Ibid, x 164 To-ward sodome he sa) fie roke And oe brinfires 
stinken smoke. 

Bring (brig), v. Pa. t. and Pa. pple. brought 
(br§t). Forms : Inf 1 bringan, brengan, 2-5 
bringen, 3-6 brings, bryngen, 4-6 brynge, 
4 7 bryng, 4- bring, (3 bringho, brynke, 3-4 
brengen, 4-5 breng, 5 bryngyn). Pa. t. 1-3 
brdhte, a broobte, 3 bro|te,brouhto, 4 broujtie, 
brojt, broht, brow)t, browghte, (brohufe\ 4-6 
brought*, 4-7 broght, 3 browte, 4- brought, 
(6 brobute, Spenser brought, 6- Sc. brooht, 
9 dial, brong, brung). Pa. pple. 1-4 brdht, 3 
brouoht, 3-4 ybrojt, ibrouit, 4 brout, browt, 


browht, broujt, brooht, 4-$ brojt, (brouth), 
4-6 broght, ybrought, 5 i browghte, <bryght\ 
3-6 browght, brought#, 4- brought, (6 browte, 
ibrout, browth, 6- Se. brooht, 9 dial, brung). 

J Common Tent. : OE. bringan, toy* pan ( pa. t. 
nfhte, pple. brdhi), corresp. to Orris. branga, 
bridges, OS. brengian, bringan (MDu. brenghen , 
Du. brengen), OHG. bringan (MHG. and mod.G. 
bringen), Goth, briggan ( ~ bringan), pa. t brXhta, 
pple. brdhls. Beside the type bringan, the Saxon 
group has also *brangjan, bryngimn, bryngean, 
Tryngan , app. after pankjm ; from bringan. OE. 
feta also a rare strong pa. pple. brungtn (tftod. 
dial, brung), to whichlater dialects have added a 


strong pa.t.» so as to conjugate, brtug,bramg, brung. 
The stem is not known outside of Teutonic.] 

X. Simply. 

L To cause to come along with oneself ; to 
fetch. It includes 4 lead * or 4 conduct ’ (F. amener) 
as well as ‘carry’ (F. apporter) ; it impties motion 
towards the place where the speaker or auditor 
is, or is supposed to be, being m sense the causal 
of eeme ; motion fn the opposite direction is ex- 
pressed by take (Fr. emmentr, importer). 

A. by carrying or bearing in one's hand, etc. 

em s Linditf. Gasp. John iL 8 Ttatefi nu 6 brengefi fiasm 
oJdormen. c 1173 Lamb. Horn, xox Da ileafullan broheon 
heore gersum. euOo f'rin. Coll Horn. 47 Hie brohte bat 
child mid hire -in to be temple, atony After. R. 114 We 
brouhten heo him to presente ne win, ne ale, ne water. 
a 1300 Conor M. 01588 To romc men suld ano^er [del of 
crosj breng. 1340 Ayenb, an be mesesger bet none lettrcs 
ne breng b- xgao Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 14 They solde 
theyr possessyons, and brought the pryce therof. 1697 
Drvden Virg. Georg. 111. 16, 1 . .shall in Triumph come From 
conquer’d Greece, and bring her Trophies home. 1708 
Pope Dnnciad il 383 The pouderous books two gentle 
readers bring. 1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 335 He was to 
bring bis shield home, or to be borne upon it. 1889 H. O. 
Forres Nat. IVand. 111. viii. 958 The flotsam harvest which 
tlie river was continually bringing down. 

b. by leading, conducting, propelling, etc. 

a tooe Beownlf 1829 *Gr. < 1 c De pusenda begna bringe. 
r 1x75 Cott. Hem. aai God pa bine brohte into panuflo. 
exago Gen. 4 Ex. 737 Du fare, .to a load ic fie sail bringen 
hin. a typo Cursor Si. 3839 His doghlur yonder. . Bringand 
his beistes till b« well. Ibid. 5189 Tia yee broght him wit 
you hiderf i)ri Pilgr. Per/W. de W.) 38 b, Brynge me 
nere y* wyldest bull that U 1969 73 Cooper Lot. Diet ., 
Snbducert Hants, to draw or bring snips 10 land. 1631 Hky- 
wood Fair Maid IV. 1. lit. i. There’* a price Brought into 
Falmouth Road, tf 97 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 10a 1 'hese two 
princes, bringing with them a number of their vasSals. 
1884 Black Jud. Skak «. xxxiii, The horses were now 
brought round. 1889 H. O. Forres Nat. IVand. in. viiL 
358 At length a bend of the river brought me in sight of 
the European .. quarter of the city. 

0. as by an attractive force. 

e xmo Beket 488 The Kynges coroneinent that so moche 
foie Ibro^te there. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 644 What 
Buis’ness brought thee to my dark Abode? 1897 Buckle 
Civil it. xiv. 844 For mere purposes of social enjoyment men 
were brought into contact, who. .had nothing in common. 
Mod. What brings him here ? 

1 2 . To convoy, escort, accompany (a person) on 
his way. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1490 Merlin L ao He brought the on wey hider-warde a 
grete part. 1999 Snaks. Much Ado 111. ii. 3 lie bring you 
thither my Lord, if you’l vouchsafe me. 16x1 Tourneur 
Atk. Trag. 11. ii. 48 The skie is dark ; we’ll bring you o’er 
the fields. x6xx Bible Gen. xviii. x6 Abraham went with 
them, to brum them on the way. 186a Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. I. 18 note. To bring woone gwain : to bring 
one going ; to bring one on tiis way. 

3. To bring an answer, word \ tidings , etc. 

a moo Genesis 651 (Bosw.) He fia bysene from Gode 
brungen hmfde. a 1300 Cursor M. 3965 tte messagers him 
broght answer. Ibid. 17900 Comen am I . . Rodeworde of 
him for to bryng. c 1440 Syr Getter. 3195 They brought 
hym word ayenward thei were comyng. ? a 1500 A dam Bel 
441 in Ritioii A. P. P. aa He shall you breng wonle ogayn. 
1990 Shake. Cem. Err. iv. iii. 37, I brought you wordc an 
houre since that the Barke Expedition put forth to nighL 
1691 Proc. in Pari. No. 83. 1974 Advt., The party that 
brings tidings of him. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 958 
She brought strange news. 

+ b. ellipt. •* B ring word, report. Obs. 

t6oa Shako. Ham. v. il 904 Young Osric, who brings 
back to him, that you attend him in the hall 1606 — Ant. 
4 Cl. iv. xiiL 10 Hence Mardian, And bring me how he 
takes my death to th’ Monument. 

4 . fig , and in snch expressions os to bring tears 
into the eyes, a blush to the check, etc. 

a xooo Metr. Booth. xL 59 Winter bringefi weder ungevnet 
cald. e xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 938 He mai blisse bnnge. 
138a Wvcup Jet. xlv. 5 Y shal bnnge euel vp on eche flesh, 
seithThe Lonl. 1939 Covkrualr Ps. xlv[ij. 8 What de- 
strucciona he hath Drought vpon y* earth. 179s Johnson 
Rambl, No. 907 P a Every hour brings additions. 1649 
Thackeray Pendmnis cxxxiv. Those lines.. brought tear* 
into the Duchess’s e>es. 1890 Tennyson In Mem. ii, The 
seasons bring the flower again, And bring the firstling to 
the flock, sirs Morlry Voltaire f 18861 91 To persuade us 
that the occasion invariably brings the leader whom its con- 
ditloos require. 

b. of things or actions bringing their results 
or consequences : To cause one to have, to pro- 
cure. 

c 1490 Merlin xiv. 999 A thyngc that brought hym more 
mys-ese. 1977 Hanmer Anc. Eccl Hist A 1619) 973 A pillar 
resembling the forme of a crosse. .bringing great admiration 
to the beholden. 1980 Baret Ah). B 1309 Libera.il studies 
bring refuge and comfort in adueraitie. 1996 Snaks. Merry 
m v. v. 043 Cursed bourns Which foroedmorriage would 
have brought vpon her. 1736 Butler AnaL i. ui, Rash- 
ness . . ana wilful folly, bringing after them many incon- 
veniences and sufferings, sfija Tennyson Millers D. may 
The loss that brought us pain, 
f fi. To deduce, derive, infer. Obs. 

igi Shako, i Hen. VL il v. 77 Whereas hce From John 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree. 1809 Camden Rem. 
ixbn) 73 Hadrian, Lot. . .Qesner oringeth It from the Greeke 
A 9 pm, Grown or wealthy. 189a Ray Disc. in. v. <1730) 376 , 1 
•hid] bring them from higher or more remote causes. 1713 
SwirrCademsf K Wks. 1755 111 . il is Conclusions. . From 
premisses erroneous brought. 

3 , To prefer or lay charge or accusation) i to 
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institute, set on foot (an action at law) 4 to ad- 
vance, adduce (a statement or argument >. 

rseoe Age. G., John xvliL 09 Hwylce wrohte bringe ge 
ongeanhywiemaiL sjfeWYcuF ftfeLWhat accusing brynge 
|e ajetis this man ? 1974 tr. Littleton *s Ten., A write of 
right that a man bringeth. 1663 Parvs Diary 14 June, Sir 
J. M uines brought manyfine expressions of Chaucer, syxfl 
Burnet Own Time II, The story he had sworn against the 
queen i which he brought only to make It probable that 
wakeman..was in ir. <987 Blackstone Comm. It. 197 If 
be. .puts in his claim ana brings his action within a reason- 
able time. 1788 Ibid. III. in. isi An indictment may be 
brought as well as aa action. sAsa Mas. EookwoUth Mot. 
Tedes (i8r6) I. xiiL 104 Arguments . . brought by his com- 
panions in their . . master’s justification. sKM Jowfcrr Plato 
led. s) !. 3x6 He brings a wonderful accusation against me. 
b. To bring hotne : see Honk. 

>788 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 104, 1 .. demand .. that 
the person, .do felly, and expressly bring home his charge. 
1871 R. H. Hutton A'jx. 11877) 1 - 34 The import of his ac- 
tion is brought home to liim with the most vivid conviction. 

7 . f a. ~ Bring forth : to give birth to, bear, 
b. « Bring in : to produce, yield, 4 fetch ’. 

>fiS3 Fitsiikrb. Hush. 1 66 The daiume of the calf* shall . 
brynge an other by the same time of (lie yens, sggg Cover- 
dale Hitbb. iii. 17 The loude shall bringe no come. (864 
Butler Hud. 11. 1. 466 What is Worth in any thing liui 
so much money as 'twill bring? >779 Johnson trailer, 
L. P. aa 4 Written when she had brought many children. 
S79g Southey Joan tf A tv 11. 141 At one birth She brought 
the brethren. 

o. To bring into the nvr/d : to give birth to. 

1807 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 195 Thy Mothers wombe That 
brought thee to this world. 184! S. Bamford Early Days 
i, 1 was brought into the world on the 98th February. 

8. fig. To cause to come fi out, into , out of, to. 
etc. a certain slate or condilion, or to be or do 
something ; to cause to become. 

Especially with prepositional and other phrases which 
are used also with come and be, and other verbs, most of 
which will be found under the sb. or other word in question. 

A. with on, in (obs.), into: 

as to bring in good estate, debt, a plight ; in 
dreatl,fear, in or on sleep plater tf sleep ; see e.) ; in 
doubt , in hate, in question, in wit ; on day ( - to 
light', in or on life's day { » lo life) ; into bands, 
difficulties, trouble ; into action , harmony, contact , 
shape, elc. 

1097 R. Glouc. 491 The King ndde Normandie in gin) 
•tat ibrou)laL a ijjmCursorM. 615 In hale hr broght vsiiiul 
in care, 1987 Trcviha Higiteu II. 403 Pella* broupe Iom.ii 
in witte Isuadet JasonR for to fetle be goldene flees. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. vi. Iv. (1495) 191 Nouryces br>*nge the 
chyldrcn softely .. on slope, c 1400 Destr. Troy 13804 lie 
was drecchit in a dreamt, & in dred broght. 1939 Covi.h- 
dale Judg. Contents xvi, Dalila. .brvngeth him in dotage. 
1991-8 Rohinson tr. More's Utof. lArb.) 33 You hboll bryng 
your selfc in very good cose. 1593 Hooker heel. Pol. 1. x. 
f 9 To bring themselves into hatred. 1996 Spenser b. (». 
vi. xil xxxix. Yet none of them could ever bring him imo 
band. 160a W. Watson Decacordon n6o Brought many of 
them into bonds and other great dangers. 1736 Butli r 
A ual. 1. iv. Persons . . by a course of vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties. 18x8 Cruise Digest 11 . 40a It hath 
formerly been attempted to be brought in question. 1894 H . 
Vicars in Memorials viii. 169 Every thought brought into 
obedience to him. 1883 K. Nf.ai k Anal, Th. 4 Nat. tyi 
All others, with which it is brought imo accordance. 

b. with from, of, out of: 

as f to bring of , out of , lift or life's day (for- 
merly o lifts derive, 0 aatve, adaw , corruptly on 
daw : cf. Adaw v. ) to kill ; out oj order, shape , 
tune ; out of patience , temper. 

a xmo Cursor M. 1079 Wid murther he broght his broker 
o lilt. Ibid. 5096 pis hunger tide bat sal bath mani man ami 
wijf . . bring o hair lijf. ibid 7808 pat i suld him bring o 
dau {Fair/, on liues da we). Ibid. |i. 990 Resurr. 356 We 
wend bat ne alle Israel of woo suld haf broght. c ijm Jmi. 
Iscariot in E. E. P. <1869) 109 ?ut were his fader lietere 
hnbbe ibrojt him of dawe. — St. Keaelm 93 ibid, so If hco 
mi)te bringe hnt child of lyfdawe. Meg Ld IIksnkks 
Froist. I. ccxxvL 30X They were discomhtnl, and brought 
out of ordre by force of armes. 1930 Paisor. 469/x His 
great crammyng in of meate hath brought him out of shape. 
Ibid. 468/s, I can bring hym out of pacyence with the wag- 
gyng of a strawe. 1933 Elvot Cast. Hetth (1541) 6a They 
bringe a man from the use of reason. 1600 Shamil A. I*. /,. 
in. ii. 969 Thou bring'st me out of tune. 

O. with to: 

aa to bring to a close, end, head, issue , pitch ; 
to bearings, cure, rights ; to death, hardness, idle- 
ness, mischief, nought , obedience , shame ; to accomit , 
book , hand, light, trial ; to mind, reason, recol- 
lection, remembrance ; to bed (see Bed 6 c);/* 
oneself ( — lo one’s senses). 

c 1x79 Lamb. Horn. 103 pan men .. to de|m bringefi. 
flags Itaii Meid. 15 pat ti wil were ibroht to werkc. 
1097 R. Glouc. 376 bat nii nere to ssame ybrojt. sijps 
Cursor M. 19759 His sermon pot mani man broght to 
resun. Ibid. 20x99 be seke brouiie she to bedde [Cott. 
broght to pair beddl c ijsg St. Lucy In E. E.*P. <i86a) 
foi Dame Entice hire moder .. hot him to woraman 
broujie c 1340 Ayenb. xa8 pa holy gost . . be scnrjere 
. .brengh ayen lo him-ralue. e 1394 Chaucer Booth. 111. ii. 
90 Alle thinges ben referred and orowht to nowht. 4-1440 
rromp. Faro. «x Brynge to mynde, remmiscor, says 
8 alml 468/9 He fell m so great a swoune that we all had 
ynoughe a do to bring hym to hym selfe. Ibid. 410/1 Tyine 
bringeth the tnithe to lyght. 2939 CovbrdaLb Mark viii. 
s6 He wae brought to nght aiaine ft sawe all clearly. 
■6si Bible Prtf. 1 Certaine worthy men have been brought 
to vntimely death, sfiag MAeamORR Renegado 1. Ui, Are 
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R a HMMi ru bring you to yoaneiL np Pmc, ran 
a 88. 1343 All thing* now mob to lm brought to a good 
haul. S9ii Addison S/ect. No. 89 Pi Hi hoped that mat* 
ton would have boon long sinco bmght to an Issue, tysg 
Db Fob Pam. Instruct . a vii. (1(41) 1. >36 You will never 
bring Be 10 your beck, iub Fieldino Tom Jones u. it, 
Mix Partridge vm, at length . . brought to herself. 17% 
Bla customs Comm. II. 89 Lest . . the guardian should have 
received the value, and not brought it to account. 1806 
Canning Pragm . Omtien 4 I’m Uke a young lady lust 
bringing to bed. Thirl wall Grttccvll.m 161 The 

prosecutors brought Demosthenes to trial first. 1863 
Dick ins Mut. Fr. 111. xv, I'll bring this young man to book, 
sift Jowbtt Plato led. r 1. 430 There U no greater pleasure 
than to have Socrates brought to my recollection. sNe 
Stxvrhsom Mon 4 B. (1886/ 38 Jean was brought to bed 
of twins. 

d. with under , upon : 

at to bring under the hand of, under foot ; upon 
one's knots, etc. 

»S®§ Co vm dale Judg. hi. 30 Thus were the Moebitee 
hroughte vnder the hand* of the children of Israel, sggs 
Hulobt, Bryng vnder obeysaunce or subiectioo. sost 
Bolton Ptorus 116361 iei Antiodius thus brought under- 
foot. i6ge Proe. Pnrtinmmt No. 14. 0078, I hope n short 
time will bring them all upon their knees. 

•. with adjs. and their cqnivalents : 
at to bring acquainted, low ; formerly alio at one, 
clean, fcmlty, etc. 

f 13(86 Chaucer Knts s T. 933 Ouno lynage . . That la so 
lowe y. brought by tyranny®. To 1400 Marts Art A, 1093, 
I . . was of tiiysse f-browglite alle bare, igei Ltx Berners 


or to health, 


clean, faulty, etc. 

c 1366 Chaucer Knte. 7*. 933 Ouro lynage . . That !e so 
lowe y. brought by tyranny®. To 1400 Marts Art A, 1093, 
I . . was of biysse f-browglite alle bare, ifai Ltx Berners 
Froies. I. xii. ix To the entent that he shukl oryng hym on 
that case fauty. c 1330 — Artk. Lyt. Bryt (1814) 363 He 
brought aslepe who so ever he touched. 1394 — Gold. BA. 
M. durst. *i^6i Gg vjb. 1 shall biyng thee at one with the 
Senate. 1668 Siiaowell Sutton J.oo. 1. I. I'll . . bring you 
acquainted with this l<ndy. 1677 MukoM Meek. £ jeers. 
(1703 eoe If you have not at first brought your Work dean. 
■BN R. Knox Hat. Ceylon Prof, He will bring you ac- 
quainted with the Inhabitant®. 1703 Savage Lett. Antients 
xlv. 1x0 The Distemper, .which brought you so low. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 93 Bringing men acquainted with 
every humor of fortune. 

r wiih subord. clause (obs.) or infinitive : 
as to bring to be, bear, boil, to bring to pass 
( «- bring about, cause to happen). 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 17 Bide for him. crist hine brings 
bet he icherre from ban uuetoesse. 01300 Cursor M. 1578 
Was nan ham mognt bring to reclaim. 1335 Cover dale 
Wisd. x. 11 Wy solome . . brought to passe the thinges that 
he went® aboute. . A Stuubbs Aunt. Abu*. 11. 100 If 
it could be brought to passe. 1690 Lutthkll Brief Ret. 


id, ft. 

a s Hard Times (Tauchn.) 66 That will bring 
otUt^wilL 

ne 1 and Aoaxjt. 

estore to contdouancst. Obs. CL to j 
round, to . 

177 The rest.. laboured to bring mee agalqe, 
remedies I opened my eyes. fold. 3*oTh*y 
[aloe with water they threw upoa her. 

18. Mig Biwagr. 
a* See lenie 1 and Away. 
fb; To extricate, detach, free, deliver. Obs. 
^Ijao Cursor M. 16046 For )d stai pou aght to spek : to 

1^ IbrtaiMbiiek. 

To causa to return (to a place or state) ; to re* 
•tore, recover, recall. 

s66a BA. Com . Prayer, CAas. Martyr, Yet didst thou . . 
at length by a wonderful providence bring him back. 1861 
Eabl Staehofe Life W. Pitt I. i 4a, I trust the country 
air will bring back her strength. 1864 IjONGf. Wayside 
Inn. Inter 4 to Torque m , This brings back to me a tale. 
1880 Burton tr. Arab fits. (abr. ed.t I. 986, 1 . . went out 
after him, and brought him back secretly to the dty. 

16. Briag down. 

a. To cause to fall to the ground ; to overthrow; 
to kill or wound (a flying bird, or other animal). 

s* ipso Cursor M. 63 Ar he sue brathly don be broght 
>888 Coverdale BarucA v. 7 God Is purposed to brynge 
down® all stoute mouotaynes. 1708 Mills* in Nicolas 
Disfi. Nelson (1846) VII. » civ. Zealous .. raked the Guer. 
tier, brought down her foremast. 

b. To cause (punishment, judgements, etc.) to 
alight on, upon. 

looa BA. Com . Prmyor, CAms. Martyr, The crying sins 
of this Nation, which brought down this heavy judgement 
upon us. 186s Times a Jan., To bring down on thcmselvea 
the hostilityof the most powerful maritime State, 
o. fig. To lower, humble, abase. 

1838 Ooverualb Ps. xvlilil 07 Thou shall, .bring® down® 
thenye lukos of the proud. 1768 Strike Soul. Joum. 
(1778; II. ax, I could not bring down my mind to think of 
It. 1878 H. K. Manning Mission H. Ghost x. 979 Every 
thing that could be used to bring down his great constancy. 
O. To reduce, lessen, lower (price) ; to simplify. 
1506 Shake. Merck. V. 1. iii. 45 He lends out money 
gratis, and brings down* The rate of vsance here with vs 
111 Venice. s6gi Free. Parliament No. 94. 14^0 Which 1 

1 1 ; :j „i__ : .lVL_ s? 


1x8)7 II. TO Our men brought some of our guns to bear. hope will bring down the price of corn there. 1710 Swift 
1719 Da Fob Crusoe 11840) 1. viii. 136. I brought the plank To Yng. Clergyman Wks. 1733 II. 11. 3 Terms brought 
to be about three inches thick. 1786 C Lucas Ess. Waters down to the capacity of the hearer. 1746 Smollett Rod. 


1. 83 It is. .harder to bring the heavy arid of vitriol to boil. 

9. To cause (a person or oneself) to come (to a 
certain course of action, etc.) ; to induce, persuade, 
prevail upon. 

1611 Bible Prof, x Certain®, .could not be brought for a 
long lime to give way to good Letters. 1666 Pbfyb Diary 
(1879) IV. S9 All children love fruit, and none brought to 
flesh, but against their wills at first. 1701 W. wotton 
Hist. Rome Commod. 1. 196 She could not bring her self 10 
give Crispins the Precedence. 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece I. 
*09 They could not bring themielves to believe, that etc 
1846 D. JxaaOLD CAron. Ciovemook Wks. 1864 IV. sxa A 
woman may be brought to forgive bigamy, but not a joke. 

10. Naut. To cause to come or go into a certain 
fiositiun or direction ; chiefly in phrases : To bring 
by the board (see Board sb. 1 a b) ; by the lee (see 
Lkk) : to the wind (see WindV 

i6m Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857* lit. 437 The French., 
hod his main mast brought by the board before he struck. 
1719 Db Fob Crusoe 1x858) no Her main-mast and fore- 
mast were brought by the board, that is to say, broken 
short off. 183 8 Marry at Mldsk. Easy xix, Gascoigne 
went to the helm, brought the boat up to the wind. 1858 
More. Mar. Mag. V. 993, I was awoke by the ship being 
brought to the wind. 

III. Cotnbined with adverbs. (See also sente 1, 
aud the adverbs, for the noil-specialized combina- 
tions.) 

11 . Bring about. 

a. To cause to happen, bring to pass, occasion, 
accomplish, effect. 

c isgo Merlin i. 7 The deuell wan right gtadde that he 
hadae brought this a-bouten. 1480 Caxton CAron. Eng. 
cciv. 186 Yr that thyng myght be brought aboute. 1330 
Palsgr. 466/1 , 1 bring® about® my purpose. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. t. is To bring his ends, and d*'Mgnes 
about. 1783 World No. 00. 107 Another proof of what 
people of fashion may bring about. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
r.ug. I. 939 He . . had borne a chief part in bringing about 
the marriage. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. SA. f 1. iii. 139 
The atrocities of the Greeks brought about a retaliation 
from the Utini 

\ b. To tause to come round or make a com- 
plete revolution ; to complete. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. lL 808 There stay Ynttll the 
twelue Celeuiall Signen Hauo brought about their annuall 
reckoning. iA) — 3 1 leu. I* 1 , 11. v. 97 How many H oures 
brings about the Day. 

o. To turn round ; also fig. to reverse, convert. 

1677 Mojcon Meek. Mxore. <1703! i8« A thin String., 
would not so well bring heavy Work about. 1694 Ecmarp 
Plautus 1 «b He (J 0 **] knows each man that's perjur'd, or 
bribes his Judge to gala his cause ; upon which, he brings 
it about r th upper Court. 01743 Swift ExcoU. New 
Song, Now my new benefactors have brought me about. 
«8ss CklumALAmer. Inst. 11844' 1 1. lilt. 13a, l had brought 
it (a oanoej about with a master hand- 


down to the capacity of the hearer. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Ruud. xii. 07 At last however she was brought down to 
five, which he paid. 

•.To continue (information, etc.) to a later date 


(cf. Bring up k). 

i88x Daily Tel. 97 


xoex unity set. 97 Dec^, The annual abstract.. brings 
down the information to June, 1881. 1883 Bookseller July 
648/9 Information accurate and brought down to date. 


648/9 Information accurate and brought down to date. 

ff. To bring down the house, gallery , etc. : to 
evoke such demonstrative applause as threatens or 
suggests the downfall of the building. 

■784 World 11. No. 76b 113 His apprehension that your 


Predeceis. x. f x. 403 The interview . . must have brought 
down the gallery. 

16. Bring forth. 

a. To produce, give birth to, bring into being, 
bear, yield (offspring; fruit, flowers, etc. ; natural 
products ; products, effects, results). 

C xaoo Ormin 1937 pur brohhte )ho bitt wamtme fork Off 
all unnwemmedd wambe. a saag Ancr. R. 134 Bring® n 
vorft briddes. 1388 Wyclie Ps. ciu. 14 And thou bring Ut 
forth hei to beestis. c 1440 Costa Rom. 1x878) 933 He had 
weddid to wyf a yonge genlilwoman, the whtchc conseyuid, 
and browte forthe a fair® son®, c 1440 Prom A Pare . 51 
Brynge forthe frute, fructifies, igafi Pilgr. Perf. < W. de w. 
>53i)47 b, Y* tree neuer bryngetn forth floures ne fruytes, , 
but (yint it has home & brought forth leues. 1333 Covkrualk 
Wisd. xix. xo The ground® Drought forth dyes in stead® of 
catell. 1333 Knew Treat. New Ind. (Arb.< 8 Places most 
apt® to bring forth gold, spices, and precious stones, c tfiep 
Shake. Sorm. xxxviTi, Let him bring forth Eternal numbers 
to outlive long date. 1603 — Mach. 1. vii. ,71 Briag . forth 
Men-Children onely. 16*8-88 W. Lawson Nfw Orchard 
49 Young Heifers bring not forth Calves io fair . . as 
when they be come to be old kine. 1873 Jowett Ptato \ 
led. s) V. 113 He never thought of whet the future might . 
bringforth. 1 

t to. To bring up, rear, breed (animals). Obs. 
r 1303 St. Keneim 133 in E. E. P* (186a 5s His norice kol 
him hadde ifod. ft mid hire mule forth ibro)t* c 1400 
Maunubv. 79 The Sarexines bryngen forthe no Piggea. 
e 1430 Syr donor. 879 FromachBde she him forth braght. 

to. To utter, express; to put forth, adduce, 
advance. Obs. 1 

«i | bo Ctrrser M. rersS To bring forth ill talking. 138b , 
Wyclie Rectus, xx. to A wyt man in wrdis shat briqge 




Wyclie Rectus, xx. to A wyt man in wrdis shat bringe 
forth hymself. etgou Promfi. Pesov. 31 Bryngyn forth® Or 
shewyn forthe, Orq/ero. igps Mots Cmfmt; 'fmdate Wks. ; 
475/b 11 m places of Soripture whkbe^qreidius brought® 
forth for the contrary*., afitfi Shako. 1st. * Cr. 1. liL 04a J 
If that b. praw'd UttaHh. brta|«h. |An forth, stes ' 
Bisut low xii. ex Bring foorth yaur strong seasons, 
f d. To bring to Hght, or public view. Obs. 
a Mag Ancr. R. 144 '^ttrlch idel word biff Vsr Ibroftht , 
forft 1399 Shake. Hen. V. Prol. soOa this vnworthy Scaffold 1 
40 bring, forth So great an Obieq. sioi — At/s Welt v. i 


llM eMtut'et man of Btoed. sMk—AmEjb CL v. K Mg 
The qeioke Csmediana Emuanporaliy wBI «ugi 
Anthoey Shafl be brought dnmkenfimttr 

17. MW ftnmi 

ft. Sta mm I and Forward. 

b. Building. See qnot 

s8eg P. NacnoutoN M Brin ging krond h 

a term applied to pnmfag nnd palming now wood added 
to old wodc/or old work wbkh haa keen xepadrod, eo thm 
the whole snail appear alike whsn ani ri md. 

e. Book-keeptng. To cany cm a turn from 808 
bottom of one foUo to the top of another when 
the account Is continued. 

Mod. A clerkly error in the amount brought forward. 

18. Mafia, ft. See sente 1 and I» ado. 

b. To Introduce ( customs, eta). 

etdU WrcLir De Reel. SeL Wks. HI. 348 To lisente wft 
tnchefalseheed bringth in ofte heradea. ahi B ible a Pster 
ii. 1 False teacbere. .who prfoily shall bring In damnable 
heresies. i6ge Locks Govt, l vi • 58 Manners, brought 
in and continued amongst them. 1793 World No. xo Near 


two years ago the 


tthem. 1713 World No. x 
calendar was brought fa. 


o. To bring (money) into the pane or pocket 
1538 Bale Thro Lowes ixpoThy* credo wyU brynge fa 
money®, a 1716 South (J.) The tofa xneasur* or all his 
courtesies is . . what revenue they will bring him In. 1814 
Lett.fr. England II. xxxviiL 83 Aiid by the time they ore 
seven or eight years old bring m money. s8eg Costello 
Stories fr. Screen 84 ‘ What does it bring you mf'seys she. 

f d. To introduce, place (a person) in a posi- 
tion or station. Obs. 

s6o* Shake. Otk. iu. L 33 He . . needs no other Suitm, 
but his likings to bring you in egainc. 1676 Hatton Corr. 
(1878) 193 It his design® had succeeded of bringing in S' 
Edward Deering. 1709-10 Steklx Tatter (J.) Since he 
could not have a scat among them himself, he would bring 
fa one who had more merit. 

e. To introduce (an action into a court of law 
or a bill into Parliament). 

ifioe Manning ham Diary 16 Dec., 1 brought in a moot 
with John Bramston. 163a Proc. Parliament No. 144. 
a 366 A day was appointed to bring in the Act. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. iei He learned that a law, such 
as he wished to see passed, would not even be brought in. 
1876 T rkvklyan thacaulay 11 . ix. 133 Sergeant Tiufeurd 
brought in a measure devised with the object of extending 
the term of Copyright in a book to sixty year*. 

f To introduce v into consideration, discussion) ; 
to adduce (by way of illustra ion, argnuunt, etc.). 

x6oe Shako. Lear 111. vi. 37 I’ll see their trial firet. Bring 
in the evidence. 1631 Wkkvkr Aac. Fun. Mon. ire, 1 will 
bring in for example the Bell* of the Parish Church of 
Winington. a 1743 Swift (J.) Quotations arc beat brought 
In, to confirm some opinion controverted. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women , 4 BAs. 1. iv. 87 Providence is. .to be brought 


b opinion t 

Men, Women , 4 BAs. I. iv. 87 Providence is. .to be brought 
in, humbly, when man comes to the end of his own humble 
endeavours. 

tg. » Bring on ; to lead to, cause. Obs. 

1388 Cor . an Haven Health 1x636) 98 Which, .sometime 
bringeth in fevers. 

th- To reduce to allegiance, or submission. Cbs, 

189 8 Smcnhui State tret. (J.) Such a strong power of men, 
as should perforce bring in all that rebellious rout. 

i. See quot. 

1733 Chambers Cyct. Snffi. %. v.. Bringing in a hone, in 
the manege, is the keeping down his nose, when he boon, 
and tomes it np to the wind. A horse is brought in by 
a strong hard branch. 

J. Of a jury : To bring in a verdict, hence coltoq. 
to * find ' as 1 The jury brought him in guilty.’ 

19. Brfagoff. 

ft. To hring away from (a position or condition) ; 
esf. by boat from a ship, wreck, the shore. 

1636 H. Mors Antid. At A. n. ix. (171*' 68 That thenas 
the atheist may be the more easily brought off to the 
acknowledgement of the existence of a God. |M Hobbes 
Iliad il 183 Thus be the People brings Off from their 
purpose. 1701 Loud. Gas. No. 3770/3 A Grenadier, .swam 
over the River and brought off a Ferryboat. 1840 R. Dana 
Bqf. Mast xxv. 79 Going ashore, .to bring off the Captain. 

b. To deliver, rescue, acquit, arch. 

(•wR. Glouc. 379 3 yt God me wole grace send®, Voito 
make my chyrchegon, ft bringe me of pya bende. c turn 
Harrow. HcU t\ Yidial the bringeof hells pyne.1 x6o6 Shams. 
Tr. 4 Cr. v- vi, 95 lie be une too, Or bring him off 1699 
Bentley PkaL 037 It will not bring Phalaris off; unless 
his Advocate eon shew, etc 1713 Ds Fob Feme. Instruct. 
1. iv. (184s) I. 84, 1 cannot tell what you will say then ko 
bring yomeelf off «79> Ciikstbrfieod Lett. III. oclxg. 


[i®97 R. urnuc 379 Jyt God me wole grace send®, Vorto 
make my chyrchegon, ft bringe me of pys bende. c turn 
H arrow. Helib\ Y dial the bringeof hells pyne.1 s6o68hamb* 
Tr. 4 Cr. v- vi, 95 He be une too, Or bring him off 1699 
Bentley PkaL 037 It will not bring Phalaris off; unless 
his Advocate can shew, etc 1713 Ds Fob Feme. Instruct. 


1. iv. i. Mil cmhuw mi ww ywu wui wv am aw 

bring yomeelf off 1791 Chkstbrfieod Lett. III. ocbqt- 
*37. 1863 Mss. C. Clabkb Shahs. CAar. xvi, 391 The. in- 

juring pnxty . .is brought off triumphantly. 

t a To demonstrate, establish clearly. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Rote, 37 To bring it butotamrfy 
off, how ten thousand years between should not bo tbae 
between. 

20. Brlftf on. 

t ft. To lead forward or on, conduct ; to caqee 
to advance, advance the growth at Obs. , 

c says riaRM^V pun une ft te tune kit mahten bring® 
h® on mis for to donhe. tie* Shaks, Ham. in. i. 9 When 
we would, bring him on to some Con f ession of hie tree 


•Uta. ifoj 8.— Ani.p Cl. uh U. 44 The Apritfs in r her ey*, 
it is Lpues spring, And these the showers to bring it an. 
«6ei Burton AnSt. MeL t H. il vL 4x650 88 VohmUry mb 
■ness .. gedtly ftringe bn like n siren, a shooing korn,4r 
some sphingtlft .ihi* irrevocable guff Mod We want * 
Bale more sun to bring the pbmto on. 

' b. To produce, cause (illness, a slate pfthl 
s#ra MiltoW Ramson 373 These evils.', t myfalf 
brtMighi them on« 1768 Gocufen Pic'. 'W. xvtfl,' 'J 
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Mfcfal Uwbrpttth* tie Srcfeaae. *814 Woms*' J fi*rerw 
sienuhay Jkad p re en y kHmgki ecApsttlsh mmdJUrt a 

-xJRwnJm^ a 

Mmul . 

o^lo ’taring 'Into formal consideration or ’&&- 
cusidon, introduce. 

m| Bosket Own Tim* II. sot Why must an sttaindef 
tebroaglR o«t M Smn Ai lll. 3*0 Mtote tafeh 
mw»oM Ms rete n tio n of bringing #e tire Sty**. 
cL techn. To teen, fix, join, weld together, 
i t HIaleJ Acc. New Invent. ssTtae Workmen we to 
“M«n ordinary Strslts-shsathing tilth Wood upon 
Unroll 8hip«t. dsa A. Hyland Assay Geld 4 

mdthat the spoon end ladle wars not made In one 

pace . . but that the parts bearing the marks were 4 In- 
serted or * brought on \ 

it Siiif oti (See also sense z and Out.) 

+ •* To separate or detach (any one) from; to 
deprive^ do (any one) out of. Ohs. 

etisqJMtftv 7 vsy 8633 And the lede with a launat out of 
lyue broght. m mo An/, de la Tour (1866) 63 To bringe 
‘ ~ ‘ * une. tjkPasUmLrtt+Astlh 108, 

m 3th er thvncnc whlche huhe " 

mo out of myohe sylvir. 




hem out* of her good name. , 
I have bought ssJt and other th; 


r. 


ids Pattern Lett.. i$6 
ther thyngs, whiche hatne broui 

sfog Lisur AttyrictM O . 4 N. 

ftd is To bring the people out of love with tho. .Bible 

fb. To produce, yield. Obs. 

Sgffl Ascnam Texoph. (Arb.) 93 The ground* Is plenti- 
Ail I. . whiche. .bryngeth out come. 1607 Shako. Timom w. 
ut 1 81 Enseara thy Fertile and Concepcious womb*, Let It 
no more bring out ingrateftill man. 

o. To express, utter. 

«€% Boyle Oeca c. j?0f. iv. xv. (1673) *57 Any thing, how 
contrary soever- to Piety, or right Reason .. if Hen can 
bring boot, .neatly wrapt up in Raillery. 

d. To bring into clearness, distinctness, or pro- 
minence ; to develop and display (talent). 

iff done. And more, 

- «S90 oDmvdkn<J.>. 

_j out his crimes, and 

force him to confess, «8ag J. Badoock De m. Amuum. 39 
The exact kind of preparation which is calculated to bring 
one the writing, lip Athena um 389 If .the talent does 
exist.. such wul be the only way to bring it out. 1894 
Helps Sec. Press, i. 3 The moon, .brought out the river 
and adjacent buildings resplendently. iM Jowktt Plate 
<ed. ay I. 76 The antagonism of the two characters is still 
more clearly brought out. 

6 . To introduce it young lady) formally into 
4 society’ ; a company, a foreign loan, or the like^ 
for public subscription. 

i8ej BvaoN 7 «w xit. xxxi.[They] Begg’d to bring up the 
little girt, and ‘ out ', For that's the phrase that settles all 
things now, Meaning a virgin’s first blush at a rbut Med. 
That loan was brought out by Messrs. Baring in 185a. 

f. To produce before the public ; to place upon 
the stage (a play or opera) ; to publish (a book). 

sfiiS Bybom in Moora'a Life ((8381 376 They have brought 
out Faxio with great and deserved success at CoventOarden. 
stax JUuH. Lead. News 334 ‘Robert le Dkble* waa 
angimdly brought out by Meyerbeer. 1878 Movlet Diderot 
•64 It was resolved to bring out the ten volumes . . in a 
single issue. x88a Pebody Eng. Journalism xx.148 Pro- 
posed that he should bring out an evening paper. 

g. To exhibit, shew. (With complement) 

ITUS AamrrHMor Measure, Weights, fe. (L.) But those 

experiments bring ont the denarius heavier. 

22. Bring ewer. (See also sense 1 and Over.) 
To influence to come to one’s own ride or party 
(from an opposite one) ; to convert 
17*4-8 Swift Whs. (1841) II. a 3 By. throe. .means, he aoee 
brought over both parties to him. 177s Goman. Hist. Eng. 
II. aat The house of commons was brought aver to second 
hia request. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 347 Able to 
bring over a great body of hia disciples tq the royal side. 
1878 Boaw. Smith Carthage a8s In wun, however did he 
attempt . . to bring over Cumae, Naples, and rnteolL 

28. Bring ronnd. (See also sente 1 and Room) 

a. To restore (a person) from a fainting-fit or 
an attach of illness. 

Bfif Tcnmtson Em. And. 84a Dead!.. I warrant, man, 
that wa shall bring you round. 

b. To complete a set of changes In be&-ringing. 
ti §3 Birmingh . Dally Pott 19 Oct 7 A peal of. .grandstre 

majors which was successfully rung and brought round in 
capital style, in four hours ana fifty-five minutes, 

24. Bring through. (See sense 1 and Through.) 
To treat successfully through the stages of 


.IK 


Med. The doctor hopes to be able to bring him through. 

SS. Briar to. 

a. Nat/U, {.tram.) To fititen, tie. bebd. 

sl8s LmtL Gam. No. 1866/4 In tho night they mended 
their Rigfffig, brought new Stole to the Varda.’ *67 Smvtm 
SedhsdsWerd-bh^Britgde, to bend, os to briagto a Sail 
lo the yard. 

b. To cause (a ship) to come to a, standstill. 

mi Stefs Mag. Aug 4x5/1 A guards costa, .fired a gun 

to bring thorn to. ids Falconer Diet. Marine total, To 
Bring te, iq toriaatfon, to check the courie of aafcfr.by 

arranging the sails Insuchaamnr *““ L — L " 

act each other. s6re Nelson in 
At Ago bfooght to the Yrow Age 

0 . iutr. (for reft. or 
mew: To 
4 pull up’. 

sfif7 Lend. Gan. No. 3*87/3 Tho 5 French brought Jo.* 
— . /Md They rent within flUndMi ahdt, 

&SS FSr&SaSS 



I to a standstill; tromrf. to stop* 


To cause to acquiesce o t be com- 

syg HUrn gmuoN Clarissa xvi. 1 . 03 Proud aplrits may be 
fraught to . sum Fisldum Tern feme xvui. xH, 1 was 
ism m tones nUtm fetherly anthortty to bring her to 
O. To restate to eonsdousness or to health. 
Cf. 8 t* bring H oneself. 

xyto Buaua Dr.Binehteek, I Jjon’d it still your wee bit 
jauftuo Wad bring ye to 1844 G. Gtsio Li. Dngem v. 
(1838). 4S .Out lieutenant . . feinted .. The French guard 
famghndm to by shaking. i|ga Max Stows Uncle Tern's 
C xwilL 090 • III bringhor to)' said the driver with a 
brutal grim 4 rll give her something better than camphire I 4 

Brmg together : see sense 1 and Togbthjir. 

20. Mwing wader* To bring into subjection, 
subdue* 

igSg HemtUts 11. Repentance in. (1859) 548 Who will bring 
me under for my works? xgn Hooks* EccL Pet, v. xlu. 
f 3 Either yielding through war, or brought under with 
penury, nd Bouton Plena 1. xL <1638^ 31 Lucius Quino- 
tiua chiefly brought them under, im Stanhoh Pmraphr. 
III. 40 lW, which brought uader the Rehacuncies of 
Humane Nature, aitu Moons Minstrel Bey, The foe* 
man's chain Could not bring his proud soul under. 

27. Brlafup. 

a. To brine into a higher position ; to elevate, 
raise, rear, bund up ; to raise to a point or amount, 
etc. See senses of up. 

tom R. Ouwt 369 pe abbey of Came . . he rerdd in Nor- 
mandy* . . He brmte vp atony o)mr Hour of relygyon al sc 
1477 Earl Rtvsss (Caxton - Diets* 14a Yf he see that fbmro 


and bring up som other of lower degre. 

it. iv. 544 Your duuontenting Father, striue to 


Went. T. 

qualifie And briaghfan vp to liking. 
Exerc. <1703) sjx The * ™ ' 


sfiis Shaks, 


_ 1877 Muxon Mtch. 

... sax The next Work the Carpenter baa to do, 

is to bring up the Stairs, ibid, xao The Caller-Walls to be 
brought up by a Brick-layer with Brick. x88g Sis E. Kav 
in Law Timed Rep. Lll. 370/1 The lamount] to which the 
undivided profit would be brought up. 

b. To rear from childhood ; to educate, breed. 

1483 Caxton G.de in Tear F vij. The child whiche hadde 
be eecretely nourished and brought up cam to bis enheryt- 
aunoe. 15114 Act 1 Hen. VIII, litfiTo enduce and kn 
theym and bryng them uppe in shotyng. ifiB A. Kino 
C anisine' Catech. 50 Foster! t. teachit, and brocht vp in 
contlnuall exercise, xitx Bible Isa, i. a, 1 haue nourished 
and brought vp children, zyxi Aamsoa Sped. Na 109 r 4 
A Man who has been brought up among Books. 1874 
Jowktt Platevt d. *> IV. xae The doctrines in which be had 
been brought up. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV 70/1 The 
ordinaxy farmer brings up a lot of calves every year, 
o. To introduce to general notice ; to bring into 
iObs. 


M* Caxton G. dr la Tear D vijb, To hasty in takynge 
ony newe thynges brought up. ire Palsor. 470/1 He hath 
brought up a newe custome..T<o bringe op newe lawns is a 
perioue work*. 1693 W. Rosxbtsom PhraSeel. Gen. *84 She 
brings up a fashion grown out of use. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela, The Torture is not need in England, and I hope 
you won't bring it up. 

fd. To raise, originate, give utterance to (a 
report), etc. 06s. 

ire CovBBDALE Nttm6. will. 3* And of the Unde that they 
haoeearched, they brought vp an eucll reports among* the 
children of Israel, sfiis Ibid. xiv. 3 6 Binging vp a suuider 
vpoo the land. 

a. To bring into the presence of authority ; to 
bring before a tribunal, or for examination. 

s8agj. Badcock Dem. Ataneenu 64 Being brought up., 
to answer at Bow-street office. i86g Reader 8 July 30 
Candidates would be expected to bring up so many books of 
ScotL sjMg Law Times UCXIX. rWt A writ of certier* 
art to bring np an order made by the justices. 

f. Nmut. To bring to antdtor, or to a standstill. 

rthaBhschv. Mag. VIII. 3x7 , 1 was all at once .. as the 

sailors say, brought up by an Invisible fence. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxv.8o They let go the other anchor, .sind brought 
the vessel up. 

g. pttr. To come to anchor ; Lcnte, to come to 
a stand, to stop^J puU up 



t up against the Meroe Rouge Battery. 


?8fS5 f 

slgfi Kane Ant. Exp L xxix. 386 At last the flee brought 
up agnlnm the rocks, tlgl Sbam A than, iv. 3a Expect 
when they die to . . bring up at some good place. 1884 


Ammnr Giants Rebe vi, Mr. UghtowUr brought up sharply 
opposite the end of an inclined covered staircase . . where 
they left the dog-cart. 

A. To bring under notice or consideration ; to 
recall to notice (a by-gone matter). 

safe Jowrrr Plate t. exs If I had said anything Ust 
year, I suppose that you would bring that up.. Are you such 
an eld fool., that yon bring up now what I said at first! 
Med". 4 K am glad dm matter Inn been brought up.* 
i To develop, produce. 

sfieg J. B abcock Dem, Amusem. xfip Chromate of potash 
..brings up a yailopr colour. 

.1 To vomit, ipotlog,) 

JL To bring up arrears, lost ground, etc. 

«|88 Pisdin Mu*. Tear xii. 43 By way of clearing my 
ditoML or, as Hie W\ am calf it. bringing np la»w*y. 
stos Vbfnson Brittany yitt. tat The .aftemeoe 1 

^mBf^WMSSedTTliS Bdnjm^i am 
eTprijia^ Mesh lies the nawaUvebeen brought 


I. Bring up the roar (onmar) ? em Raid. 

. BrtBgftfi* -golfe, var. apellings of Bhirjal. 
Bri&gor (brl-qai). [f. Beinu v. + •*■**.] 

L One who or that watch brings (1 
; of the verb). 


ruts Carter M. toxfil (Trin.V joachhn brhigero of bote. 
1471 Earl or Oxford la Pastern Left. Mpul. S Tbs 
bryngor of thy* fetter, sgttg' T^ndalk Tracy* Test . 6 A 
peacemaker, and bringer Into grace and fevour. 1997 Snakil 
r Hen. IV, 1. L too Yet the first bringer effawOfeosseu e we s 
Hath but n loosing Office. syM Adair Amur. lad, 443 A 
protended great bringer ef rare 184s Embsson Mac. 
tiiisV 138 The scholar must be. a, bringer ef 1 
H. IL Gtais Double Standard 67 Theb as “ 
wou ld be at the credit of the bringer. 
b. spot. See cuot. 

1884 SALAlnZWo'T<rf.9Aug., A bounty-broker b dmfdjr 
a crimp, or what the recruiting sergeants in Charles street, 
Westmmater, call a 1 bringer'. 

2. With back, in, oset, ttp, etc. Bringer np, one 
who rears or educate*. 

cijSSChaucb* WtpTs T. 340 Povert la. .A fill grot bryngar 
out of busynesae. igap WotAXV in Pear C. Are. Lett. »x 
You r okfe bryqger up and fevying fronde. im Sidkkv 
Apol Peetrie (Arb.) 71 They were first hr infers In of all 
duiUtfe. 1804 Edmonds Obsem. dear's Comm. 130 The 
bringars-up or feat roaeko called Tcrgiductotes. 174a C. 
Wmmt in Southey Life Wesley (x8eo) IL *6 Brhwetoia 
of the Pretender. >840 Carlyle Heroes iv. exo A bringer 
back of men t6 reality. «88f Bushnrll Vicar, Seer. h. ii. 
(x868) x 56 He is the Gsptsln, or bringer on, of salvstion. 

Bringing (bri-qbj), ttb/.sb, [L Beiro 9. *f-lHD!.] 

1. A causing to come to a point of reference or 
to a state ;see various pense* of the verb). 

MB A. R, Wills (1880) oe As towchyng my bryngyng on 
enhT 1651 Hoeroa Leviath. m. xxxlv. exo The bringing 
of Gods people kilo the promised fend. sS8n Gaasiss 
Counsel 77 The sawing, and bringing of the Timber to a 
square. 18B4 Black pud. Shahs, xxxiv, Th* riding to 
London, and th* bringing of thy father. 

2. With forth, is#, etc. : see advb. combs, of verb. 

sing Shake. Mens, per M. m.ii. 153 Let him be but testi- 

monied in his ownc bringings forth, and bee shall appeare 
..a Schuller atfgt T. hJale) Acc. Nets luueni. 6 Mate- 
risls employed in the bringing on, end strinping off the 
Wood-shesthrag. syi* Falcohrs Diet. MaHme (1789) 
Bringing ** w is generally used to detain a ship h any par- 
ticular autkm. ita K. Hunt Man. Photegr. see The 
bringing-out of the rketure 

8 . Bringing np ; esp. rearing, training, educa- 
tion, breeding, 

xgaS PUgr. Per/, (xijri go His naturall father and mother, 
of whom he hath hie body and bvyngynge vp. them Return 
Jr.Pamass. 11. iv. (Arh.)e6 Sir you must pardon my father, 
he wants bringing vq a 1817 Huron Aarons Bells (1613) 
8 By hie bringing vp in Pharaoh* court*. *884 Tennyson 
Em. And. 87 To . . give his child a better bringing-up. 

t Bvinlfe, brgnlm (bri-ni). Obs. Forms: 2 bra- 
nie, 3 brunlo, 3-4 brl&&a,bruzu, 4 bnmyo,biini, 
bry&ye, brony. [ME. brunts ( u\brvnis , brims, 
krenis, a. ON. brytya (Da. brynit, Sw. btynja), 
corresp. to QlLbyrm from +brynm, OHG. bnmia, 


mod.G.) 

+brunjii 

OSlav. bronja 4 coat of mail Or the OSlav. from 
Tent* or both from a common source (cf. 4 >Ir. 
bruintte ' breast ') is uncertain ; the word is nrit 
connected with Bohn v. The Tent, word was 
adopted in late L. or Romanic : cf. med.L. brm- 
nia, -aa, brvnia, OFr. brume, brmie, bruigne, 
brtigne, bregne , bruins, booms, brosme, Pr. bronha, 
brmngna. The ME. brume corresponds exactly 
to the Norman-French form, but the phonology 
of the parallel briute, brmie , points to the Scan- 
dinavian as the original source. The regular 
ME. form from the OE. word would have been 
dyr#s(see Burms), and from Scand. brymo: through 
contact of these and metathesis of r, there are 
also found the forms Bbyv, and Byrmib.1 

Armour for the body 1 a coat of mail, cnirssa, 
breastplate. Hence Bsynied, bresyed ppi. a 
Maileo. 

ctiTi Gaff. Horn. *43 Sceold, helm, and brsnls, 

Lav. h w ‘ ‘ * — ' - 

[1178 61 

idle schok he branie J’at al fe curt ^an del 


7 N LPIT. nom, 143 < who, mwm 

ire bsh be hcfden brunie on. Ibid. 6798 And burn* 
brume] h« wurp on rigge. a xgso Jr. Hen s Spx.Fe 
ichok h* brunie bat aip* curt fan denfe [to «lu»J> 
• Hamlok 1775 Bernard, .caste a wiufe open bis ng. 
9 Sir Tristr. roi batch brinies feast h* Mid. 

r V, T S rM 

s Sir Forumb. $004 Mu 


a sjw Havelak 1775 1 
rigs a Sir Tristr. toi butch brinies feast N Mod. c saga 
Are of Tare 940 with helm on hed snd brunye bruit. 
c xgte Sir Forumb, 30*4 Many was Jm helm A brynve bnjt i 
bat for was doue. la 1400 Merte Artk. 318. Brenytoe 
knyghtes. c 1440 Syr Gamghter 415 in tJtterseu s E . P. 1 . 
sro Bloda tborow brenyys fimsL 
SrlnilMM (bmninta). Briny quality. 

Si Smt.Rn. 1 Dec. 709 A ewy briny h* Weed. It. 
brininess is perhaps of a somewhat factitious kind. 

Brisling (brsi'uig), vbl. sb. [f. BuiitR V] 

1 . The application of brine. 
iri» Wnmm Syst. Husk *88 . 1 deem th* practice ef core 
moaMning to be only uaefbl for dsstroyfeg small insecu. 
2 a The removing of brine from a steamer s boiler. 
189* Bedford SaSeds Peeped Bh.a, (ed. a) **» If obliged 
to use sea water for the feed, let the pfoceas of brining be 
as constant and continuous as pteribfe. 

Briaiflh (brti'nif), a. Also (6 bransigh), 6-7 
btynlsh. [f. Brsrk sb. 4 -me*. 3 
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1 . Of the nature of brine ; somewhat briny, salt- 
ish; of or pertaining to the sea. . Brinish brink \ 
the sea-shore. 

cfSS Shake. Tit. A . m. !. 07 Expecting eucr when some 
anurous surge, Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. *609 
Hkywood Brit, Troy xi. ltiL Nam to the brinish brink*. 
« S. Wasp Coat fr. Altar,Sorm , (186a) 74 Lika brinish 
lights, thay sparkle and spit at others, tape Mohi Amir, 
Geog. L 6u Streams of brinish water, sfisa Biackw. Mag, 
410 Ons almost tastes the brinish air. 
b. Applied to tears. 

1580 Lvtv Muffin** < Arb.) 355 The brynish water that fall* 
ath from mine ayes. iflM Bainfirlo Cassandra Ixv, Whose 
body she emballms. With brennish teares. itp Parana Sou, 
Ant id. Concl. 31 Which he shall with brinish teares repent. 
169* E. Wai.kkb Epictetus' Mvr, xlix, When some said Pas* 
sion tries To draw the brinish Humour from your Eyes. 

2 . fig. Bitter, nauseous. 

01817 Hixson Whs. II. 49* These brinish inuectiues are 
vnaauory. 1% Ambrosr Media iii. ( 165a) 50 What brinish 
sorrows and great indignation against sin T 
Briniihnsii. Brinish state or quality. 

>791 Id Johnson i and In mod. Diets. 
flBrinJal, •jaul (bri'ndggl). Anglo-Indian. 
Forms : 7 beronjew, 8 brlngela, brlajalle, be- 
reojal, birlngal, 8-9 brlngal, bxditfal, -jaal, 
-jail, -jaul. Also (from Arab, and Pers.) 7 pi. pal- 
lingenlea, 8 bedln-janae, 9badenjfin, badingtn. 
[Anglo-Indian adaptation of Pg. bringtlla , brin - 
gitla, earlier beringela « Sp. berengena, al-btren- 
gena, ad. Arabic jjlafitjH {al)-bddinjdn. The 
latter it a. Pers. bddin-gdn, ad. Skr. vdiin-gaqa, 
all applied to the same fruit. (See below.) J 
The Anglo-Indian name of the fruit of the Egg- 
plant {Solatium Mclongcna 
>6is N. Dountom in Purchas Pilgr. I. >98 (Y.) Dluers sorts 
of prouisions to wit. . Pallingenies, cucumbers. 1673 Fsyks 
Ace. E. India * P. (16981 104 (Y.) The Garden . . planted 
with Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot plants, 1789 
S*ir Mntakhtriu 111 . 339 iY.) He lived on raw Bringeuu, 
on unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper. 1789 Saunders 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 86 Melons, gourds, brinjais, and 
cucumbers, stso Mania Gbaiiam Jml.Rtsid. India 94 tY.„ I 
saw. .two acres covered with brinjaal. 1861 Swinhoe N. 
China Camp. 374 Sweet Potatoes, brinjalls, ground nuts, 
and buck wheat. >866 Turns. Bot. II. 1070/1 BrinjaU. .are 
of the site and form of a goose's egg, ana usually of a rich 
purple colour. 

flew names even of plants exemplify so fully the changes 
to which a foreign and unintelligible word is liable under 
the influence or popular etymology and form-association. 
Cognate with the Sp. alberengena is the Fr. aubergine, 
dial ualbergine, albergaine, other game, also without the a/-, 
btlingble » and, with m for 6, merangine, metongine, bo- 
tanical Lat. melongina. It. melansaaa , msla insona ( ■ mad 
applet All these go back to the Arabic bdtinidn, and 
ultimately to Skr. vdtin-ganm. whence also Hindustani 
baingan, began. The Malay beruyald, prob. from Pg., 
illustrates the Anglo-Indian form (see Devic, and Yule). 
In the West Indies briniall* has been further corrupted to 
browmjolly. The Sanskrit mum is said to mean ' the dess 
(that removes) the wind-disorder (windy humour)*, a mean- 
ing supposed to connect it with vdrttdhn, another name of 
the same plant, which is said to have a mdrnta-ndiin or 
4 wind-removing* effect. (J. T. Platts.)] 
llBrix^jury (brindg&'ri). Anglo-lnd. Also 
6 banjara, 7-9 bunjara, 8 bandjarrah, ben- 
Jarry, brinjary, 8-9 blnjarree, -Jarry, 9 brin- 
jaree, -jarree, bunjarrah, -jarraa, vanj&rrah. 
[corruption of Urdu banjSrd according to Wilaon 
deriv. of Skr. vanij trade : influenced, some think, 
by Pers. birittj rice (Col. Yule). Called in Bombay 
vanidrd.'l A travelling grain and salt merchant 
of the Deccan. 

If iff* Lift 0/ Mokabut Khan in J. Briggs Act. Bnnjaras 
(Y.) The very first step .. was to present the Bunjaros of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and cloths.) 1793 Dirom 
Camp. India a (Y.) His convoy of brinjames had been 
attacked. 1794 E. Mooe Harr. Lit tilt Detachm . 131 
The Baiidjarrahs. .This very useful class of Hindoos, gene- 
rally, but we think, improperly called Briiyorries. 1708 
Wkbbb in Owen's Disf. Wellington q To open our rear for 
the admission of Brtnjarles. 1790 Kirkpatrick ibid. 173 
As many Heniarries as possible, 1*00 Wellington InGurw. 
Disf. 1 . ia6 No Brinjarries in yet. 1804 — in Owen's Deep. 
435 HU Highness shall collect as many Bunjarrahs as pos- 
sible. 1813 Forbes Oriental Mem. 1 . 306 (Y.» We met there 
a number of VanJarrahs. or merchants, at 876 Meadows 
Taylor in Life II. 17 (Y.) Brinjarries, or carriers of graitu 
Brink (briqk). Forma: 3-4 brenk, 3-6 
brynke, 5-6 brynka, 5-7 brinka, 6 brinok, 3- 
brlnk. [ME. brink {brenk), not known in OK. ; 
corresp. to MDu. brine (Du. brink), MLG. brink 
* edge of a field, grass-land, aide of a hill, hill ’ 
(whence mod. G. brink * green hill, gram-land'), Sw. 
brink 1 descent of a hill*. Da. brink 9 steepness, 
precipice, declivity', all masc., cogn. with ON. 
brekka fem. {i—brinkd) 'slope, hill-side, hill*. 
The Eng. word was prob. from Scandinavian. In 
sense brink formerly ran parallel with Brim.] 

1 . The edge, margin, or border of a steep place, 
such as one might fall over, e. g. the ‘ brink* of a 
precipice, chasm, pit, ditch, grave. Oft the brink 
of the grab (fig.) : near death. [This is the spe- 
cific current sense, which now also affects the use 
of a, and entirely colours the figurative use in 5 ; 


but It Jr doubtful whether the first two quotations 
do net tether belong to *.] 

atSbAocr. R. 349 pe hone bet is scheouh, and bleochsS 
uor mm acheodewt upo h* hdo orugge, and fiukA odun into 
h* wafeM of N heie brugge [AfsVitns D* xviiL brinks). 
r«m §Km. Alllt . P. E 184 Vcheadale so dtps hat demined 
Rtpi brynkes. c 1386 Chavcxr Franhl. T, 130 And caste 
hir ejNCdoenward fro the brynke [v. r. brinka, brenkek — 
Merck. T. 157, 1 am boor and old, And almost at (n. r. an] 
my plftm brinka. Ta i400 Chester PI 68 Your owins chiide 


for coaplll Upon tbts Rules Irnnker sgH Shako. Tit. a. 
il iil. X41 Of this deepepit . . I hauc no strength to pbteke 
thee to the brinke. 1607 Milton P. L . 11. 918 The warie 


1387 Tskvisa Higden Rolls Sor. 1 . 65 By ^ see brynkes 
l/nxta mar mm margin eel. saBe Canton Deter. Brit . 17 
A ryall cite vpon the brinke of twede. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
58/3 They sawc thegypeyens lyeng deed upon the brynkes 
of the see. 1M3 Eosn Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 7 Asron 
Gaber, by the tmnke of the redds sea. S697DBYDVN Virr. 
Georg, ill. 33 Reeds defend the winding Water's Brink. 
1706 Morsb Amer. Geog. II. 36 Tluir habitations on the 
brink, or in the neighborhood of spine kike. 1847 Csora 
Greece 11. Iii, On the brink of the sea. s8ta Macaulay Nisi* 
Eng. HI. 630 They marched, .to the brink of the Boyne. 

1 9 . The brim of a vessel ; — Brim 4. Obs. or dial* 
138a Wvclip 3 Chrtm. |v. 9 He maad..a joten se of tenn 
cuhitm fro brynke vnto brynk. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 39 
Brynke of a weeaelle. a xgoo Songs 4 Carols (1847) 56 Fyll 
the cope by the brynlt. 1903 Fitzhkrb. limb. 1 148 Thou 
muste spare at the brynke and not at the bottom. 154s 
Boordb Dye t ary xiL 118701 365 Fat doth swymme aboua in 
the brvnkes of the stomache. 1398 Dmayton Heroic. Ef. 
xxi. 151 A Bowie of Nectar, fill'd up to the Brinke. 17*7 
Swift Baucis 4 Phil. Wks. 1753 Hi. il 33 Fill'd a large jug 
up to the brink. 

b. The brim of a hat. dial. 

lias Clark Vill. Minstr. II. 68 With weather-beaten hat 
of rusty brown, Stranger to brinks, and often to a crown. 
+4. ™*. A margin, border, edge. Obs. or arch* 
1388 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 34 Make to it a goldun brynke. 
c xaso Pal lad. on Hnsb. 1. 813 In places wete or moist 
make ovry brynke Two foots in heght. c 1431-90 tr. Higden 
(18651 1 . 309 In the brynkes of the Iesse Asia. 1908 Balade 


a 1939 Morn Wes. (15571 01 ine ytch or a sore leg, whan 
thou clawest about the brinkes. 196a Bullkym Soames 
ao b, The brinkes of the wounde, must be oiled with Rosed 
omphacine. 1607 Toronto. Four-f. Beasts 38s His eon 
erected upright, as the eon of a Cat. .the farthest brinkes 
or edges, ana also his latter may be bended on the other 
side. 1704 T. Hearnk Prtf. B. Clone, f 35. 81 In one part 
of this MS. at the very bottom, just on tne Brink of a Page, 
ilu Byron Ch. liar. Wks. (1846) 14/3 note , All these ore 
coop'd within one Quarto's brink. 

t b. fig . arch . 

1609 Whittock in Rushw. Hist. Coll (1659) I. 688 Now 
we are but upon the brink and skirts of the Cause. s8at 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. v. 1 On the brink of the night 
and the morning. 

6 . fig. The very verge of some state, time, event, 
or action : now esp. in the phrases on, to, from the 
brink of, a discovery, ruin, destruction, death , 
eternity, anarchy , revolution , absurdity, etc. 

1330 R. Brunnr Chrtm. 192 Scho dred ^er assaute, hunger 
was at brynk. 1607 Shako. Timoa v. i. 139 You . . Sur- 
prize me to the very brinke of teares. 1671 Marvel hCoryr. 
cxdL Wks. (1873 5) II. 384 It is impossible we should rue 
before the very brinke of Easter, a 1677 Barbow Serm. (1686) 
III. iqi Old men . . visibly stand upon the brink of eternity. 
stss Dr For Moll Flana. < 1840) 007 , 1 was at the very brink 
or destruction. 01749 Swift Wes. (1841) II. 63 To save 
them from the brink of ruin. 1798 Johnson Idler No. 19 
r 3 [They] follow them to the brink of absurdity. i8s8 Mrs. 
Shkllky Franhensi. 11865k 6x Sometimes on the very brink 
of certainty 1 failed. 1878 Fribman Norm. Coaq. V. xxiv. 
367 As conqueror, he brought us to the brink of feudal 
anarchy; as despot, he saved us from passing the brink- 
1884 Graphic 158/3 The secret, .on the brink of discovery. 

b. with inf. (obs.) or gerund : On the ret v point 
of. (Now of something momentous or perilous.) 

170* T. Smith in Pepyi Diary VI. 340 Upon the brink to 
complete fourscore, zyeo Ozxll Vert oft Hem* Rep. I. iv. 


fiend Stood on the brink of Hell and look’d a while. 
<908 BxaKELKY Ess. Vision 1 148 He shall come to the brink 
ot a precipice, ilu Rank Grinnetl Exp. xxxix. (18961355 
Upon the brink or the cleanly-separated fissures. 187s 
Mot ley Voltaire (1886) 309 Tottering on the brink of tne 
crave. 1878 Huxley Phytiogr. 170 The church . .is now on 
the very brink of the cliff. 

2 . The edge of the land bordering a piece ot 
water, as a river, lake, the sea : formerly « 1 bank, 
shore, brim'; now esp. when this rises abruptly 
from the water : thus running into sense 1. 


i|M Like wiitiotL. in Hash Dedsley III. 339 That we 
may toss ike bowl toand frojand brinks them all caro use a. 

Biln-fbrlntitaiiik -etono, oba-ff. Brubtovb, 
Brittt, obs. pa. pplti* of Bob*. 

Briny ibrerni), a. 1 [f. Brqtb sb. 4 -t 1 .] 

L Of or pertaining to brine or to the aea ; satu- 
rated with salt 

ids a Drayton Fotyaib. xi. 17N Tbeae two r e nown e d 
Wyches, The Nant-wyche and the North, whoso either 
brynie well For store and sorts of Salts make Weaver to 
excell. 1897 Dsydch Virg. Past. 11. 3a. I stood Upon the 
Margin of the briny Flood. 1799 S. Turner AngloSax 
(1840) 1. tv. i. S63 vast solitudes and briny marshes, 1878 
Huxley Phystegr. 73 Fresh water is constantly distilled 
from the bnny ocean, 
b. Applied to tears. 

x6o8 T. Davison in Farr’s S . P. (1845) II. ««> A brynty 
showre Of teares, syst Pope Iliad ix. r8 Down his wan 
cheek a briny torrent flows. 17a! A Ramiav Robt., Ricky, 
4 S.* Ilka briny tear Ye shed for him. 

Briny, a.* (DA) fCf. OE. btyne, Brovr, and 
Bukninu sb. 3.] Phospnorescent, Y phosphorescence 
(of the sea). 

s6ea Canew Cornwall 96b, II the sea-water bee flashed 
with a stick# or oare, the same casteth a bright shining 
colour, and the drops thereof resemble sparckles of fire, as u 
the wanes were turned into flames, which the Saylors terme 
Briny, slto W. Cormo. Gloss., Briny, phosphorescent. 

11 Brio (br/ o). [It. brio mettle, fire, life ; in the 
musical phrase con brio .] Liveliness, vivacity, * go '. 

1899 Thackrbay Nmveomes xxli, Painted with all his well- 
known facility and brio, s88t Contemb. Rev. June 879 
Italian Society in spite ot its reedy wit, its brio and its in- 
born gracefulness had not. .the peculiar charm of French 
and Span ish Society. 

||Brio*oho* [Fr.: see Littrd.] A kind of cake 
made of flour, butter, and eggs ; sponge cake. 

itefl Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 11. (1889) 098 To discover 
the merits of brioche and marrangles ana eau de groseille. 
1873 Si. Pants Mag. il 585 She . . settled down to her 
ch oc olate and hwor-h M . 

II Briolett* vbrfiole't). [mod-Fr. ; also brigno- 
lette, brillolette , ? briller to sparkle.] A pear-shaped 
diamond, having facets cut in all directions. 

«*8 Illnstr. Land. News it Mar. 943 This diamond.. Is 
what is called a briolette — that is, a solid drop. 1884 Bir* 
mingh. Weekly Post 33 Aug. 3/7 It will weigh . . in lozenge 
shape, briolette, about 300 carats. 

Brionjua, Briony, var. of Bryonine, Bryony. 
II Briquette, briquet (brike t, bri-ket). [Fr. 
briquette in same sense, dim. of brique. Brick. 
The F. word briquet \ which is not a dim. of brique) 
has not this meaning.] 

1 . A block or slab of artificial stone. 

1883 Hampstead Express 7 Apr. 1/3 Patent Victoria 
Stone— Tensile Strain, average of 10 briquets (see Reid, on 
Concrete), 794 lbs. per square inch. 

2 . A brick-shaped block of artificial coal. 

1884 Pali Mall G. 8 Jan. 9/1 Works for the compressing 
of cool briquettes. ig86 Manchester City News 30 Oct., The 
manufacture of briquettes, or machine-made coal, consists 
simply of the transformation of’ smudge ', or vcrysmall coal . . 
into solid Mocks, weighing about zt|lb. each. This result is 
attained by adding to the coal about eight per cent, of pitch. 

+ Brize. Obs. rare. (See auot.) 

*6x6 Surfu & Mabnn. Conntr. Farm 93 Afterward let 
him draw a Brise or two nuuie fast in the yoke [mat-gin, 
A Brise is a kind of ground that hath lyen long vntiliedj. 
S9et-x8oo in Bailey. 

Brise, obs. form of Brkbzr and Bruise. 

+ Bri'seL brisil, breail. Obs. [ME. bru- 
s*U\ii), brysl, brysell, bresil, on OE. type Hrysol, 
f. brysan to crush, break.] Brittle, fragile. 

1393 R. Brunns HandL Synne 8568-71 Poghe pat hys 
flesshe be brysl and brym. c ipj Metr. Horn. 130 Brultel 
ICamb. MS. brusell] blod and mine. — 154 For fleys es 
broke! {Comb. MS. brysell] nls wax, and neys. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter iL xx The pote of laire is bresil and soen will 
brake. — dii. 30 That thai ere dust and erth : that is, brisil 
and erthly. 1483 Calk. Angl. 44 Brysille, Jragilis. sloe J , 
SiBBALO Ckron. Sc. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Brissat, brittle, 
t Briaer, local, [app. a phonetic variant of 
Bbisubi, Bbubuhx, act of bruising, breaking, or 
crushing.] (See quot.) 

xth A. Hunter Georgiced Ess. ( 1803) IV. 391 In the month 
of September, a slight ploughing nna preparation is given 
to the field, destined for beans and parsnips the ensuing 
year. In this country, this work is called briser. 

Briaowort, variant of Bruiskwort. 

Briah, obs. form of Brush. 

(brisk), a. and sb. Also 7 brinke, " 
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- ‘cheery, sprightly, lively*, but this tt now 
chiefly ff«ie&) 

jlflfie T Aschsalp Lot. In Keith Hist, Stott, <1794) 4I9 
0*1) Thir Ir the Im hsMs do r U . . that depart wndraS 
eruijfc] >19* Shams Jfeto. 4 JM.lv. 16 Ckeeriy Boym, 

ft*'- 


A company of bold, young brisk fallows. iM Scott F. M, 
Perth 1 . s The brisk, alert agent of a great boon In tha 

& KTi ' - A 
b. of actions and motions. (The prevalent 
modern use.) 

*884 Bumvan Pilgr. n. 101 To enter with him a brisk an- 
counter, 1690 Locks Hum. Vnd. iv. xl 1 5 It must needs 
be soma exterkiur Cause, and tha brisk acting of some Ob- 
jects without me. 1796 Busks Subt, 4 B, Wks. I. *45 A 
slow and languid motion [of the eye] is mors beautifhl than 
a brisk one. 1777 Watson Phili* ll 11839; II. B13 He made 
a brisk attack upon one of tne 


fire should, .be only employed 


a brisk one. 1777 Watson Phili/ I 1 11839; II. 0x3 He made 
a brisk attack upon one of tne gates. *855 Paascorr 
Philip //, 1. 1. vii. pi He . . opened a brisk cannonade on 
(lie enemy. 1863 Guo. Eliot Remain 11. xxii, The brisk 
pace of men who nad errands before them, 

o. of trade : Active, lively. 

*7 >* W. Wood Surv. Trade 939 When Trade is brisk. 
Money . . is more in view, itp Ht. Mastinkau Hill 4 ValL 
i v 49 The demand for iron was so bride, tin — Br, Creek 
iii. 04 A brisk traffic took place in the remaining articles, 
d. of wind, fire, etc. 

>7ag Pope Odyss. xii. 184 Up sprung a brisker breese. 
*759 Robertson Hist. Seet. 1. 111. *03 At last a brisk gale 
arose. 1796 MoasB Amer, Geog. I. *33 New and brisk 
fountains of water rise at spring tides. Donovan 

Dorn. Keen, II. 969 The brisk fire should, .be only employed 
when the meat is naif roasted. 

0 . of purgatives. 

>799 tied, JraL II. 936 He had a brisk cathartic given 
him. 18x5 Scribbleomania soy mete, They've drenchd her 
with cathartics brisk. 

2 . In allied tenses, chiefly unfavourable. 

t a. Sharp-witted, pert ; curt, + b. 'Fast' of life, 
to. Over hasty, fd. Unpleasantly sharp of tone. 
(With c, d, cf. Fr. brusque.) e. Quickly passing, 
brief. 

160* Shaks. Twel. AT. 11. iv. 6 These most briake and giddy- 
paced times. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Scu Addr. 13 Divers of 
the brisker Geniusses, who desire rather to be accounted 
Witts, then endeavour to be so. 1867 Evklyn in Four C, 
Eng. Lett. 108 The smoothest or briskest strokes of his 
Pindaric lyre. 1667 Pkpys Diary (1877 » V. 49s The Sur- 
veyor began to be a little brisk at the beginning. 0674 
(.1 a rendon Hist. Reb. 1. 1. 8 When that brisk and improvi- 
dent Resolution was taken. *876 Ethbrrdgk Man of Motie 
1. i. (1684) 11 He has been, as the sparkish word is, Brisk 
Upon the Ladies already. 1700 Penn. Archives 1. 138, 1 
send f* y Coots [^Court's! Lett' w« k is very brisk. 1739 
Ci hues A pel. vii. 914 The briskest loose Liver or intern- 
punite Man. li«7P « uowNiNo Ned Bratts 93 Some trial 
lor life and death, in a brisk five minutes’ space.) 

1 3 . Smartly or finely dressed ; spruce. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II , 1. iv.ad fin., I have not seen a dap- 
per jack so hri.sk. 1996 Shaks. \Ueu,IV % \, iii. 54 To see him 
.shine so briske, ana smcH so sweet. 1803 Patient Grixsil 
17 My brisk spangled baby will come into a stationer's shop. 

4 . Of liquors : Agreeably aharp or smarting to 
the taste; effervescent, as opposed to 4 flat T or 
4 stale (So It. brusco , Fr. vtn brusque in Cotgr.) 
Similarly of the air : Fresh, keen, stimulating. 

1507 Shaks. a Hen. IV y v. iii. 48 A Cup of Wine, that’s 
briske and fine. 1807 Pottkh Antiq. Greece in. ix. (1715) 
75 Brisk Wines ana Viands animate Their Souls. 174s 
llsowNsioa in Phil. Trans. LV. 942 The brisk and pungent 
taste of the acidulm. *778 Sir W. Forbes in Boewell John, 
sen II. 404 A bottle of beer, .is made brisker by being set 
before tne fire. sf37 Disraeli Penetia l ii, The air was 


llRowNsiaa in Phil. Trans. LV. 942 The brisk and pungent 
taste of the acidulm. 1778 Sir W. Forres in Boewell John, 
sen II. 404 A bottle of beer, .is made brisker by being set 
before tne fire. 1837 Disraeli Penetia u ii, The air was 
brisk. 1848 J. Joycr Set, Dialogues vii. 9x3 You see of 
what importance air is to give to all our liquors their plea- 
sant and brisk flavour. *877 L. Morris Epic Hades 11. 198. 

+ 5 . Sharp to other senses ; distinct, vivid. 

+ a. to the hearing. Obs. 

*88o Boy uk New Exp. Phys.-Mech. 1. 91 There is . . pro- 
duced a considerably brisk noise. 1887 Primatt City 4 C. 
Build, 51 Bricks well burnt . . if you strike them with any 
thing, will make a brisk sound, 
t D. to the sight. Obs, 

a 1 7S7 Newton <J.) Had it [my instrument] magnified 
thirty or twenty-five times, it had made the object appear 
more brisk and pleasant. 

0 . Comb, a. adverbial, os brisk-going, sparkling \ 
b. parasynthetic, »s brisk-spirited, 

*711 Lend, Gas. No. 4868/4 A . . Cart Horse . . brisk 
Spirited. 183* CAtLYLB Sort, Res. 11. tiL 139 Like a strong 
brisk-going undershot-wheel, ite- Fr, Rev, II. iil I. 
128 Our brisk-sparkling assiduous official person. 

+ B. sb. a. A 4 brisk * or smart person ; a gal- 
lant, a fop. (Cf. A 3 above.) b. A lively, for- 
ward woman, a wanton. 

*8as Burton A nut. Mel, iil iii. 1. ii. fi6u) 804 A yong 
gallant . . a Fastidious Brisk, that can wsar his cloaths weU 
111 fashion. 1889 N. Lee Print. 0/ Clove iNJ The forward 
brisk, die that promis’d me the ball assignation. 

Brick (brisk), V. If. theadj.l 

1 . trans. To make brisk ; to freshen, enliven, ani- 
mate, exhilarate^ quicken. Now with up or 
(oolloq.) about. 

iSaBFaiTHAif Receives 1. lxxxiv. s8t, I like a cup to brisko 
the spirits, s 088 f. Stum Old Age 11a Iho blood in the 
Arteries newly brisked in the fountain, sysp T. Fullu 
Phams, Extemp. 391 Bennet Pills . . exalt and brisk up the 


..heavy Blood. iSoe E. Jesme JmL Hot, 941 That por- 

St ** 4 r. (for reft,) To brisk up : to come op 
briskly. Ts brisk about ; to move about briskly. 
..W Mor«ton Apparitions 195 The lady. . brisking up to 
KJ** •wimflght him. 1881 Mrs. Holman Hunt 
CMldr, feme, 189 He was up and brisking about. 

3 - t trans. To smarten up ; to dress finely, to 
trim. Obs. b. intr, (for reft.) 

|J9 » Greene Dis/nt Connjhenicher Wks. (Grosart)X. 004 
Doest thou marnell to see mo thus brisk tT <813 Beaum. 8t 
J*- "• t Frune and brisks myself in the 

bright shins Of his good Lordships fortune. 1837 G. 
Daniel Genius of isle 45 Whilst Neptune, to courts Amphi- 
into doth brisks. 17m Palmes Proverbs 139 The young 
cock .. stood bnskuig up his comb and gills. 1881 Tool- 
lomi T. AU Countries 191 Susan brisked up a little for the 
occasion [a wedding] and looked very pretty as bridesmaid. 
Hence Brisked ppt. a., Breaking vbt , sb. 

1844 Bulwkr Chiron, iqo The brisked spirits. 1717 Kil- 
linoreck Serm. 923 (L.) For the relief of our natures ; for 
the brisking up our spirits. 

Brigkgt (bri-skit). Forms: 5 brasket(te, 6 
Se. brisost, (7 bysket, 8 Sc. bisket), 7-* brisket. 
[Identical in meaning, and apparently in form, 
with F. brocket (in Cotgr. bracket , in 16th c. 
brichet , 14th c. bruschet , brischet, which Littrd 
derives from the Eng. ; but this seems unlikely. 
The Breton bracket and Welsh brysced , appear 
to be adopted from Fr. and Eng. respectively.] 

1 . The breast of an animal, the part immediately 
covering the breast-bone. Also, as a joint of meat. 

c X480 Nominate in Wr.-WQlcker 704 Hoe /eciuseuium t u 
bru-skette. 1483 Calk. Anri. 46 A Brusket. pectuscnlum. 
*538 Stewart Cron. Scot. L 87 The wricht [had] the nciria 
and the brit&at ft maw. *810 Markham Masterp. 11. IvL 
306 He will be very hollow vpon the bysket towards the 
fure-boothea. s8xs Cotgr., Are . . the breast, or brisket of 
a horse. 1709 Addison latter No. 148 V s The Black 
Prince was a professed Lover of the Brisket 1789 Mrs. 
Rafpald Eng. Househpr. 1x778) 117 Bone a brisket of beef, 
and make holes in it with a knife. xBeo Scott Memast. xvti, ! 
It U a hart of grease too, in full season, and three inches of 
fat on the brisket. *868 Kingsley Herew. xv. 904 As 
shaggy as a stag’s brisket. 1873 E. Smith Foods 48. 

D. Sc. The human breast. 

*789 Fergusson Poems II. 1x3 (Jam.) Their gluncin een 
and bisket bare. 1790 M or won Poems xj (Jam.) Wi' kilted 
coats, White legs ana brisket bare. 

2. attrib.y as in brisket-beef - bone . 

1387TURRERV. 7 'rag. T. (18371 17 The brisket bone. 1837 

B. Jonson Sad Skepk. 1. ii, The brisket bone, upon the 
shoon Of which a little gristle grows. 1897 Dammiek Voy. 
(1799) I. 309 Their flesh is as hard as Brisket Beef. 
Briakish (bri-skif), a. Pretty brisk. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvt. vii. VI. 008 A brisk uh 
trade of his own in the Dresden marts. 

Briskly (bri*skli\ adv. [f. Brisk a. + -lt 2 .] 
With brisk motion or action ; sharply, smartly, 
quickly, energetically, vigorously, actively. 

x88g Boyle Occas. Rtf. iv. I (1675) 168 My Drowsiness 
. . made me briskly enough bid him . . let me alone. 1878 
Lister in Rafs Carr. (18481 194 [Lycopodium] will fire 
briskly in a flame. 170a Load. Gas. No. 3800/6 The Can- 
non . .kept firing very briskly. 1710 W. Wood Surv. Trade 
900 Manufactures proceeded briskly. sSxe Sis H. Davy 
Ckem. Philos. 124 A piece of dry silk .. briskly nibbed 
against a warm plate of polished flint glass. >839 tr. La- 
martine’s Trav. East x6i/i He sprang briskly to his feet. 
x>88 Browning Ring 4 Bk. ix. 1488 You uige him all the 
brisklier to repent. 

t b. Smartly, in reference to dress. Obs. 
iwa Greene Upst. Courtier in HarL Afisc. (Malls.) II. 
B9o A . . fellow . . briskly apparelled, in a blacke taffata 
doublet, and a spruce leather jerkin with christall buttons. 

BritklMMMI (bri’sknds). [f. as prec. + -NX88.] 
The quality of being briric ; smartness or sharp- 
neu of motion ; liveliness, quickness, activity. 

a ifijg R. Robinson in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Pa. ixv. 10 
[The rain] begets a kind 01 briskness in the sensitive crea- 
tures. *874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 195 To leap forth 


[The rain] begets a kind of briskness in the sensitive crea- 
tures. *874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 195 To leap forth 
into nimble freaks and brisknesses. 1839 Sat. Mag. Sn/pi. 
June 943/1 The animals .. are not remarkable for briskness 
of motion. 1879 H. George Progr. 4 Peru ix. iil, The in- 
creased briskness of trade. 

b. Agreeable sharpness of taste, freshness; 
effervescent quality. Also tramf. (of air) and fig. 

*797 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Cask. The Briskness (if tne 
Drink [cider]. x8x8 L. Hunt Rimini 1. ix, A balmy brisk- 
ness comes upon the breese. *879 Cats tics Techn. Educ. 
1 . 915 Champagne and other sparkling wines owe their 
briskness to the presence of carbonic acid. 18B0 Times a6 
July 9/4 Topics that have lost their briskness. 

t o Abrupt blunt manner ; brusquenesa. Obs. 

1868 Parra Diary 13 Nov., There is no way to rule the 
King but by brisknesse, which the Duke of Buckingham 
hath above all men. 

tBrilkf, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [Cf. blacky, etc.. 


hath above all men. 

t Bricky, a. Obs. rare [Cf. blacky, etc., 
and see -rj Of brisk nature. 

tgga Suahl Mail. N. UL 1 97 Most brisky luuenall, and 

t B rls o k. y Obs. rtf nr- 1 . [CC Welsh brtsych 
cabbage, a. L* brassica ; and see Bbasdic.] A 
wild cabbage. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter xxxvL « The kale, that he says, 
not ere of garttds hot of greseis, that grouys bi thaim ana is 
the fold, as brisoleis. 


Briftque, oba. form of Briml 
B rM, var. of Bbuxl, Obs., brittle. 

B ri— e f n, BrlMour(a, obs. ff. Bnuiai, Banatma. 
Brlaaal, 41 , -la, obs. ff. Baiaru, Biaaub 
t Brl'afcel-ooak. Obs. [Etymology uncertain j 
cf.BaieTLiv. a. Jamieson conjeotureE Hrmait-eoek.} 
A kind of fowl ; 4 a turkey-code* (Tam.). 

e 1988 Lindbsay (Pitscotile) Ckrsn, (tyal) i48(jAM.)Theri 
was . . Swan, partridge, plover, duck, drake, hrissel-cock 
and pawnies, black-cock and rtiulr-fbwl, capetcailBea. 

Brlat, ME. variant of Bbist, 'defect, want*. 
a 1900 Cursor M. 6344 Wlt-vten ani brek or brist 1349 
Ham folk Pr. Conte. 8 eo$ Loveid whan saw woke haf hun- 
ger or thirst Or of any herber haf grete brist, 1 149a Erie 
qf Tolous 833 Hys wyfe had seche a bryste. 

Brlat, obs. f. Bbbabt, Bubst. 

Briatla (bris’l), jd. Forms: 3-5 brnetel, 4 
breatel, brostle, 4-0 bra-, brletil, breatle, 5 
bra-, brj8tyl(le, buratyll, 6 brlele, brlet9l(l, 
6-7 brlooel, brtsele, 6- bristle. [ME. brustei, 
brostle, corresp to MDu. borstel (purstei), Du. 
borstel mate., LG. bbrssel fern.: a deiiv. of the 
simpler form found in OE. byrst, ON. burst fern., 
OHG. burst masc., borst neut., bursta weak t 
(MUG. borst, biirst , m. and n., borste f., Ger. 
borstt f.) : see Bibb*. The OTeut. form of the 
root-syllable is *bors~, pointing to Aryan *bkers - : 
cf. Skr. bkrskti'-s 4 point, prong, edge’. There 
may have been an OE. +brystl, and OS. *bfustii, 
as direct source of -ike ME. and LG. forms.] 

X. prop. One of ’the. stiff hairs that grow on the 
back and sides of the hog and wild boar; used 
extensively by brushmakera, shoemakers, etc. 

[a sooo Sax. Loeckd. I. i<6 Hyre twigu beofi swytee 
swinen byrst.) rim Guy frame. (At 3680 Nought worth 
the brestel of a swim c imo Sir Beves 747 His Brpatlas 
were gret and long, c 13B0 Wvclip Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 148 
As brtstil bryngib in j^e freed. 1398 Trryisa Barth. De P. 
R. xviii. IxxxviL 1x495) 836 Sewetours call them bruslyls 
and sewe therwyth. c 1440 Prom/. Pare. 5 a Brystylle or 
hrustylle 1*499 bursty II], seta, xmj Edkn Treat. New Ind. 
(Arb.) 16 Couered with brUtelsor bigge heares. 1801 
Shako. Ttvel. N. 1. v, 3, I will not open my lippes so wide 
as a brittle may enter. 1805 Camden Rem. 35 Their briasels 
more than half shed. 17m Somerville Chase t. 377 High 
on their bent Bscks erect Their pointed Bristles stare. 
S870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 300 Bristles are the stiff, 
glossy hairs growing on the backs of wild and domesticated 
swine. xSysUax Diet. Arts I. 533 In 1884 our Imports of 
Bristles ware . . 9,346,135 lbs. 

2 . gen. A short, stiff, pointed or prickly hair or 
aitnilar appendage on other animals; the short 
hairs on the lace ofmen when thickened and stiffened 
by ihmving. 

0x300 K. Alls. 66ax The delfyn . . rerith up his bras* 
telis grymme. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. vL 71 Peple that . . 
haue biestles about# their mosell lyke swyne. 199s Lylv 
Endym. 11. Ul 09 That chin . . shall be filled with uumIi as 
hard as brooms. *6*1 Barrey Rom Alley 11. i. When I 
wrs young . . And wore the brissel on my upper lip. 1753 
Chambers CycL Sup/. s.v.. Cats bristles [whiskers] have a 
huge solid pith *n the middle. x8e8 Stark Etem. Nat. 
Hist. II. too Some of the Annelidrtfc possess a third kind 
of bristles, which M. Ssvigny terms hooked bristles. 

8. In plants : 4 A stlfl hair or any slender out- 
growth which may be likened to a bog's bristl'd * 
(Gray) ; a setaceous appendage or seta. 

1731-59 P. Miller Gardeners Diet. s.v. Cnicus, Striated 
seeds, .encompassed at the top with a crown of stiff bristles. 
1800 E. Darwin Phytologia xiv. 348. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. es8 Some species of Galium are admirably 
characterized by the bristles of their leaves, .being hooked 
backward or forward. 1875 Darwin inseetiv. PL 39s Tipped 
with a stiff short bristle. 

4 . fig. To set up onps bristles : to thow temper, 
resistance, or pnde ; to bristle up, 4 put up one's 
back'. To set up any one's bristles: to arouse 
such feelings in him. And similar phrases. 

103) Frith E/. Ckr. Rdr. Wks. (1899) 460 Cruel odver- 
sanes which set up their bristles, saying. Why, then, shall 
we do no good worksf 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Mil 
316 Should the Jewes .. set vp their bristles against God. 
1589 Cooper Admon. 198 It is good to teach vs to pull downs 
our brittles, when we waxe proude. 177s Smollett Hnm/h. 
Cl. (1815* x9i The more she strokes him, the more his bristles 
seem to rise. 1873 Goulburn Pen. Relig. iv. ill 971 Tbs 
feeling that he is to be lectured . . sets a man’s bristles up. 

6. attrib. and Comb. : at bristle brush ; bristle- 
armed, -backed, -bearing, -leaved, -like, - pointed , 
-shaped adjs. 

tfios Holland PUny 1 1. 51s Cleanse it lightly with a wing 
or a bristle brush. 1614 Sklden Titles Hon. Pref. D 0* 
Bridled on the beck like Hogs . . as ifyou should say. 
Bristle-backt. a 9845 Hood Lycut Cent., The bristle-backed 
boar. 9847-9 Todd Cyel. Anat. 4 Phys. IV. 51/1 Delicate 
bristle-shaped processes or seta. ind. IV, 404/1 Bristle- 
like organs. 1848 W. Gardiner Flora For/arsh. 004 
Bristle-pointed oat. 1883 J. A. Brewer Flora Surrey 077 
Bristle-leaved Bent-gram.. plentiful on Bagshot Heath. 

6. Special comb., as bristle- dloa, dice into 
which bristles were fixed to influence their position 
when thrown; bristle-fern, Trichomanes radi- 
lansi bristle-grass , the genus Setaria; bristle- 
herring, a genus (Ckatoessus) of the herring 
family, in which the last ray of the dorsal fin S 
prolonged into a whip-like filament; bristle- 



moat, the genet Orthotrkhsm ; br^atlevroHa 
sb. //., LincUey ■ name for the order £hmmsnaeem t 
small tufted herbs with bristly, leave*. 

ifS> My yuptiSso) a "Pristle diet, he new too gross a 
practice to be put in um. ttffle Cotivn in Singer Afiil. 
t’<wh 335 Thlt they do by fab* dice, um . . By WuMh 
488 * Kingsley Wedtr-bed. i*s The Connemara heath, and 
che'brisile.fem of the Turk waterfall. «88g Pnoi^/iui/^ 
Brittle-fern, from the brittle that protect* beyond it* re- 
ceptacle. tie* Sit W. Hook** Brt%.FSrd ll. n *BthtU- 
mosi\ from the cafyptra being generally Clothed vlth halm. 
Brlitte (bri’sl), vJ Alto 5 bruotsl, bry- 
atyile > 7brUlo, brlal*, brusle, brumel* -«U, -tlo, 
bryatl*, 9 (dM) briilo, brioal*. [f. prec. sh. 
Bee alto wutru v.l 
I. intr. 

1 . Of hair, quills etc. : To be, become, or stand# 
Biff and bristly. To bristle up: to rite like brittle*. 

x*Se Caxton Ovids Aft*, xni. ctlv, The beer *n my body 
'•is looge ami bnwtelith lyfce bruatett*. lilt Flomo \Arrio- 
Hare. .one* babe to atare or stand pn end, to briyle. silo 
Otway Hitt. Marine 58 Hi* Beard brusslcd. in* Pore 
Odyts. xi. me Ere the harvest of the beard began To brittle 
on the chin, tjd Smollett Bad. Baud. xssvi, My hair 
bristled tup* sOu W. Irving J\ Trot ».I|. 105 Mottachlo* 
bristling from under his nose. 1881 Holland Last. Life 1. 
16 The man who rises in the morning, with his feelings all 
bristling like the quilts of a hedge-bog. * 

2 . Of animals : To mite the bristlet, as a sign of 
anger or excitement, b. Of pemont : To display 
temper or indignation, to ‘show tight.' Also with 

IMP Oldis Ernatn. Par. 1 Tim. vi t It ie not acutely that 

. , they should bristle againste their mai tiers. 161 n 

Roar. Girt* u Wks. 1871 111 . 145 Now is my cue 

win Phil. Trout. XV 1 11 . 133 The howling 
opposed . . made bar (rhcaow} come furiously 
Fonike iu Lift 4 Corn 11846 11 . 160 With- 


. . they should bristle againste their mai tiers. Mrs Dxxksr 
ir. Girt* u Wks. 1873 111 . 145 Now is my cue to brittle. 
*888 J. Clayton in Pi 
of the Dogs beau] 
brisling 

out bristling into 
■hall do no sucli _ . 

*881 Hughes Tom Broun* Oxf. 
brittle up Uku a hedgehog. 

8. To be or become bristly; to be thickly set 


0 anger. Venetia 1. xiil, * Yon 

:h thing Mia Mrs. Cpdurcis. bristling up. 
«w Broun* Oj/. 1 . ii. 160 There uow 1 don't 


Bnjlen OM. Pi. (1884) 111 . 


with (bristly points). 

Hof SirG. Cooteeappo 1. H. In 
rtf If your French wood bryttle, let him alone. 

Fuller Pisgah it. B. 3a Brisling with butties end 

grown with wood. 1837 Cari.vlk Ft. Rtu. v. hr. <18701 1 . 
179 All France to the utmost burden bristles with bayonets. 
ifUb Mbrwale Rom, Emp. <1865) 1 . i. 33 The tea-line., 
bristles with projecting headlands, 
b. fig.y as' in to bristle with difficulties. 

1884 hu«TON Scot Abr. II. i. 105 A Latin preface, .brist- 
ling with Greek quotation*. 1873 Hamilton Intell. Lift 
11. T |i The fine aits bristle aH over with technical difficultka, 
4 . To be actively or aggressively astir with. 

' *844 Kimolak* Eothon xv. . 1878- 181 Bristling with sett. 
1884 Evangelical Mag Jan. 36 Hie old place once morn 
bristled with life 
11. tram. 

6. To erect stiffly (hair, etc.) like bristles: 
chiefly in a temper of hostility. Also with up. 

iggs Shahs. John iv. Hi. 140 Now .. Doth dogged warm 
Ijrtttla his angry crest. s8ta Be. Hall ConiempCO. T. xxi. 
it. So do savage beasts bristle up themselves, .when they are 
in danger of loosing the prey, im Adah Amor. ItuL 309 

i Heart] champing their leetn, ana bristling tlieir hair, in a 
rightful manner. 1701 W. Romcriu Looker-on No. 65 
(17941 III. 8 Those aspiring asparagus, that brittle up their 
vegetable spouse. 1883 Kino* LEV Water. bah. tv. >33 He 
would, .bristle up his feathers, just as a cock-robin would. 

■ 

see* Shahs, t Horn. IV. u 1 . 98 Which makes him. . bristle 
up The crest of Youth against your Dignky. 139B Chatham 
Hind 1. 19a Thetis’s son at this stood vex a, hb heart 
Bristled ms bosom, itfta Adams Politic. Hunting Wka. 
«86i I. 8 The great one bristles op himaalf, and conceits 
himself higher by the head than all the net. 

6. To romisli with a bristle or bristles ; to moke 
bristly. 

1*78 A. I at riAtoN Lot, Dkt . , To bristle a shooe- makers 
thread, Inseto. 1787 Baar Angling (ed. e> 37 Your book 
should be bristled, that is . . fasten a hog’s bristle under the 
silk. i8ge Tennyson In Mem. cviL iii, Ice. .bristles all the 
brakes and thorns To yon hard crescent. 

7 . To cover as with bristles, to caule to bristle. 

1897 Carlyle Fr. Bov. (1857) 1 . ir. in. iv. 301 Bristle your- 
self round with cannon. 1848 Lytton liaroid vu vi, Ha 
would brittle all the land with cattles. 

8. To raffle violently, exasperate. 

187s Hiackie Lay* l tight. 40 The black squall . . Bristles 
the soft lake to a lury. 

t Bri'ffitlffi* v* Ohs. exc. died. In 5 brystylle, 
6 brietell, brisale, burette, 7 bruste, bruetle, 
(9 dial, brinle, brumal#). [The forms brusle, 
brustle, suggest adoption from l e - 1 6th c. F r. brusle -r 
to burn, rr. bruslar , It. brustotore ; but the earlier 
bristle , brissle , make* this derivation doubtful, as 
does also the Sc. fonn Hibsul] 

, L tram. To render the surface of (anything) 
crisp with, heat ; to toast, scorch, patch. 

Hence Brlatted ppl. a. 

, ujbaCaik. Angi. 44 To Brystylle, vetillart. *313 Douglas 
Mont vn. ix, 100 Blunt styngis of the brissHlittre IMS'S. 
rttflitL retfe Turner Bathos 17 Let him tttche or bris* 
.1 at the rym Nigelia Romans* — Herbal xu 11568)93 
The parched Ur bursilcd peasen. .called k Northumberland 
CsrUaes. 9891 Ray N C. Wds. % ‘.The sun Wusrics the 
hay* Lc. dries'll % ' brutted pease' (.e.'pkrcbed pease. 1876 
MU»rorhtk. Gbm. <K. D. S.H Brhaio or Bm moio, t# 
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> To become crisp with beat 

r»ld), m. 

I, or ttpp# 


r hairs ; rooi 


[f, 

ith bristles or am 


:2s& 

]|» riggo t 

Booth 7 148 t>e brittfadfrihonr. leu 
x. if, Hie fatjm bryttlea hruely l^S 
rib tut 1 v. ilvt 905 The usres esc.. 


jgh and prickly, bristly. 

O iRi /r# Alia. 37m nb rigge wat bristled as with sharp 
"* s* Booth. 148 pe brittfedtaboor. ism 


Georg. III. 397 l be bnstled Boer 

Tuttis. 1790 Southall Bug* >9 
I bristled H the Legs of a Crah 
m: ». Stiff like bristles. 


_ _ Cmaucs* Bboii 
Mndtg P&. Pteoe. ulx. if, 

a so we*. *378 Lyte Bottoms 

more htpteM w tyuded. rie* Shan* Cor. u. ii. 96 With 
hkA msennia n ICpuape he droue Th* hriried Llppes before 
him. tin Davoau Firg. Georg. 111. 397 'The bnstltti Boer 
New grinds lua arming Tuttis. 

Hm smTegs. .joiuied and bri ‘ 

2. Oi hair or feathers 
b. Erect, raised, 4 on end 
tflij Bd«n Treat. New tad. (Arb.) xtf In the sted of a 
tayleT a mane, or rough and bristeled hear*. 1831 Cetntima 
1. ae By thy bristled heard. 183mA. VtuuouAmer. Gmitk. 
L ttp The hen hurries about with banging wings ami 
bristled feathers. 1836-9 Tono Cycl. A not. 9 Pgyt. LL 
8*/s with bristled mane and haggard eye. 

.8. Set os with brittle*; bustling. 
thtfb Ho*axa Iliad 111. 183 llic brisslod Ranks Of tb’ armed 
Greeks. 1796 Morsk Amor. Geog. II. 309 The .. central 
range . . bristled with pointed tucks. *8331. Taylor Famed. 


vi. 159 Through bristled ramparts and tTTplc Hues of shield* 
4 . Furnished with a bristle. 

dBhgSMjhSSd ? <,fcT ’ w wd whh * 

t |M8Uttr (bri-sUi). Obs. rare- 1 , ff. as prec. 
-*■ -IB 1 .] He who or that which bristles ; a boar. 
*807 TorsELL Four'./. Beasts 181 He bath many attributes 
among the learned, as . . bristler, wanderer. 
BztfltlBtadl (bri s’lt/il). A wingless insect 
(Afachilis maritima) having the abdomen termin- 
ated by bristly appendages which assist it in leaping. 

ayoi FDiu.ua, Bristle-tail* , a aurt of Flies, worn of which 
have one Brittle, other* two . . in their Tad. *883 Gooes 
Laud b Sam (1874} 97, 1 found several colonies of that curi- 
ous insect theeeeafafe brintletail. 

MiUtam In 7 brlslliMM#. [f. Bbistlt 
•f -iv 188.] Bristly quality. 

■Sis FlosiO, Hirtuteoaa, mrisKaesM, hairinesae, shaggi- 
oesse. Hn mod. Dias] 

BrifQl&l (bridling), vbl. sb. In 6-7 bruat- 
ling. [f. Bbibtlb v.l i- -i»o K] The action of the 
wrb Bbibtlb ; the rising on end of the hair. 

ig#B Pebcivall Sf. Diet., Rnerixamiento . . bristling of 
thebaire. 187a Darwin Emotion* Introd. is The bristling 
of the hair under the influence of extreme terror. 
Brlnrtlillg, ppl. a. 1 [f. as prec. + -inqS.] 

1 8. Of hour, etc. : That rises or stands stiffly 
cm end. b. Of persons : Bristly, rough, sh 
1607 TorsELL Four/. Beast* 356 They have a kike L 
mane growing on the beck-bone. 176a Beattie Trim 
MeL vn, Fear's cold hand erects his bristling hair. 

Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. U. 77 He was a great* U 
bnttUM Orhun of a fellow 

a 1639 W. Wuatkley Prototypes l mix. (1640'! aatf Tis no- 
thing but pride that sets up these bristling thoughts in you. 
1884 Linnet's Trial I. 11. 11L aao The bristling tone natural 
to a man who has quite made up his mind on a subject, but 
who feels by no means certain that he shall be able to jus- 
tify it in argument. 1877 Peacock N.-W. Lincoln. Gloss. 
lE. D. S.X ” 'lliere's a bristling breeze to-day, maister.’ 

2 . Presenting a rou^h or prickly aspect, thickly 
armed (with sharp pmnts, or with points of anta- 
gonism). Cf. L. horridus. 

1998 Drayton Heroic . Kp. vi. 33 Hie brisling Reeds mov’d 
with soft Gales, did chide m*. itfee Heywooo i Edtr. tl’ % 
Wka. 1874 1 . *5 Her bristling spires, her battled towers. 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. iv. 11804) 300 The little army . . 
with its bristling array of long swords and javelins, stood 
Arm. 1893 Singleton Virgil I. 99 So thick upon the roofs 
doth pattering leap The bristling hail. 

«87«"Blackik Fonr Phases t. 106 Religions . . fenced with 
bristling dogmas. 1880 ClkmeVohaw World Atom. The. 
45 The theory . . bristling with hypotheses and foil of uncer- 
tainties. 

Bristling, ppl- *•* [f. Bristle r.*] Scorch- 
ing ; burning witnout flame. 

1381 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 37 a, Diseased wkb the 
fretting or briseling stone, sttftf Howells VtOot. L/o iii. 
36 The p*t full of bristling charc o al. 

Sri'fltly (bri-sli). a. Also 6 briolle, brlesly, 
7 brislie, Orlaly, briatlie. [f. Bbi 8 TLIj 4 . + -yI.J 

1 . Set with bristles or short stiff hairs ; setose. 
«99> Percivall sp. Diet.. Eriaado rough, bristly, tttt 

Bacon Sytoa f 781 The leaves . . are somewhat bristly. 
1897 Dry den Vrrg. Georg, ii. 98 Ths Mmtfal Beech the 
bristly Chestnut bears. 1718 Peru Iliad in, 094 The roar- 
ing lion meets a bristly boar. iBps Hooker Stud. Flat, 15 
Capsule globose, Seattle, bristly* 

D./f. 

jBfm Baity Newt *5 July, An Intelligent and 
Republic — not that fierce aad chafing *^ 2 -‘ — 
bristly laws. 187a Globe 5 Aug., That JRl_ 

Which Is always On the look-out for causes j 

2 . Of the nature of or like bfiatl 

ifae Shake. Hen. b Ad. 6so On bis b _ __ 

buttle set Of bristly pike*, tfitt G. Dankl Poems Wka 
1878 II. 65 If 1 Have bristlie haire. 1733 Someevillu 
Cause n. 38 Rough bristly Stubhks. sM& W, CoLLma 
Bead Seer. (1I61) 70 Airing of bristly iron-grey baia pro. 
jeeted like a collar. 
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JL- A cttyofErigkmd upon the WiltAlre or Lower 
Avon, famous tinge harly tiiqef for itt maritime 
trade find manufactures, and Riving its name to 
various commercial and natural products.} 

% Short for ‘ Bristol-stone * : see ft. 

AM N. Vitin Amends Ladies t. S, Totlieuiiikllftd ow n er* 
eyes, alike The Bristol iv.r f Bristow) sparkle as the <fla- 
ntonA tM Edin. Even. Coat, aa Oct. (Jam.) Studded with 
what was once the vogue, brittow. 

8. Attrib., a* Brietol-boerd, a kind of paste- 
board with a smooth surface ; Bristd-briolc, a t 
siliceous material made in die form of a brick, 
used for cleaning cutlery; Bristol - diamond, 
-vm, -8tooej a kind of transparent 
found in the Clifton limestone near Bristol, re- 
sembling the diamond in brilliancy ; also attrib . ; 
Bristol- fashion (Nmut.), in good order; Bris- 
tol milk (see quots.) ; Brletol Hoxt-raoh, a 
plant, Lychnis ChaUtdmica ; t Bristol-red, a dye; 
Brlatol-wstey, the water of warm springs at 
Clifton near Bristol, used medicinally. 

step R. Lanui ord Introd. Tronic tn t * Do. Reyal ^Bristol 
Bds. iM| Harper's Mag. 8tfz/a Mr. Even painted .. por- 
traits on . . Briaiol-board. 1*96 Lodge Wits Mistria 33 A 
couuterfait chain . .* Bristow diamonds. sfiasGATAKaa 'Iran- 


. S, P. Ate Latitude Men in Phenia r 1 L 317 To dUtio- 

S jish between a true Gem and a Bristol Diamond. 1884 F. 

rittkn Watch h Clockm. 915 Rock crystal, .also known as 
' Bristol \ . diamond, is also used by watch jewellers. «8*» 
R. Dana Bef, Most ax. 81 ‘Every thiag onboard 1 ship-shape 
and *Ilristo 7 rashi*n «8M Smyth SeJlods WordMk.. Bristol 
fashion and shipshape. Said when Bristol wss in its palmy 
commercial days . . and ha shipping was aH m proper good 
order. 1707 JL Ward Hud. KotHu. il IE (N.) The cap . . 
Was set with * Bristol Jems. * " - "* 

Fiennes' 7 Wu/^Good store * 


u 1844 Prvnnb & Walker 
of *BnstoU miUi, strong wines 
Worthies, Bristol it).) ‘Bristol 


and waters, idtfa Fuli er ' Worthies , 

Milk:’ this metaphorical Milk, whereby Xeres or Sherry 
Sack is intended. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. ML <D.> A 
rich beverage made of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated 
. . aa Bristol milk. 1868 Wilkins Real Char, too London 
Tuft, Sweet John, Sweet Willkun; # Brittow Nonsuch. 
rSgs Will in PcaCodc N.-W. Lina Clou. tE. D. S s.v., One 
kyrtyll of *bristowe read whlche were her mothers. *848 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 78 Diamonds . . Chrystall, *Bris- 
toll stones. 1837 Lockhart Stott (1839) IV. 353 A good- 
humoured lass . . who wore as many diamonds as H they 
had been Bristol Stones. 17*9 Byron Remains (1876) II. 1. 
943, J wish 1 coold drink a jlsu of * Bristol water id uncle 
Jonah’s company. 1817 T. J. Pettigrew Mem. J. C. 
Lettsom 111 . 314 Bristol Water is most proper for the 
patient’s common drink. 

4 . alt rib. in ordinary sense ; also sometimes with 
reference to ‘ Bristol diamonds'. 

*831 Cleveland Poems 3s You that dim Jewells with your 
Bristol !• 


Briam (brmJf-r, brl-gifli). Also brlsuru. ft. 
F. brisu/e fracture, breakage; also used in tl>e 
heraldic and military senses. See also Brubure .1 

L Her. A variation of, or addition to, a coat of 
arms, marking the relation of a younger branch of 
the family to the main stock ; a difference. 

i6a S Favinr Theat. Hon. 1. i. n The plains PatemaU 
Armes, without any Brisure. >868 Cubban* Hassd-bk. Her. 
xxiv. 999 The Boroure Compony was formerly employed as 
a Brisure 10 iodicate illegitimate descent. 

2 . Forts/. A break in the general direction of a 
rampart or parapet ; spec, of tlie parapet of the cur- 
tain adjacent to a bastion constructed with orillons. 

1708 Phillips, Brisure x a Line drawn from four to fiva 
Fathom, which is allow’d to the Couitin and Orillon, to 
make the hollow Tower, or to cover the conceal’d Flanks. 
1898 Penny Cycl V. 439/a. 

fft. Variant of Brusdre Obs. 

jBrfswort, variant of Bbuioxwort. 

Brit. Britt (brit), sb. i 

1 . A local name of the young of the Herring and 
Sprat (CArfied harengus, and sprat hU ) ; also the 
spawn of these. 

« 6 aa Cakxw Cornwall 39 a, The Pilcherd. .were wont to 
punue the Brit, vpoo which they feeds, into the banana. 
183s H. Melville Whale 11 . alviii. 131 We feU in with 
vast meadows of brit, the minute* yellow substance, upon 
which the Right Whole largely feeds. *880-84 F. Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit. 11 . 939 Britt along the Devonshire coast, consist* 
cither of young sprats or young hernugs. Ibid, tty The 
Town Council of Exeter annually make an official whitebait 
repast upon ’ brftt [The author discusses at length the 
identity of die * britt , aad shows that the name includes 
both species, which arc at soma eeasoos taken together, a* 
irthtw separately. J 

2 - tremsf. The fry of other fish, os the mackerel. 

*818 R. C. Ltiut So d - pa i n ter** LarniiL ids The There! 
brit, or smelt fey 

fBri^BMtft. *.% (and 9.) Obs. Fmn 
Bra US Brjt(8, Brl8(t, 4 Brat V 6 Bril, Britt, 
(9mm Bntt>. [OE. Bret (pi. BralldrVaBrilout 
cf. OCcltic (and L.) Britto ; but the OB* form 
points rather to a variant OCelt. stem 
whence perh’. the Brittia of Procopius* ' Hence 
Brettisc, BryttUc, BRiTUm.] ' " 



11 M 


ChronMMt.Jal 

UritoMtill r ii 


•thdjnje 


in Inter «Mm only UetoHad, 

ii a* ■«» — 3 a ini « 


Britan* tm fiio^nrhn theVLnm between tins 
Scat* Had tint Brett*' were abolkhed by , 


471 All Albiqoe wes ingudorest andpoic*: BolQriHcet and 
Brit. and Ingttsmen also. ci^i RmAwv.JwMiYni 
(iStoi; ad *Tjriit Brills and Samos. tbiMvWArWX 
C.Scoif. iHi Bretts or Welsh of StratoSyde loot retained 
their epedal lairs a* distinct from the tare efflooUwnd. 


divide Into fragments *krutjtjan, t*brvtjon- 
divlder, 1 brut* pa. pp!e. mem oibrcMion to break, 
divide. Cf. ON, bryna to chop in -pieces.] tram* 
To cut in piece* *Bwnnr $. 

up IL Drunks Chron* 044 His hade frd oT.snyten . . he 
deee body foft) britten on four quarters corn Ur. corveoj. 
Britt variant of Ban, Burn. 

Brltngo, obs. form of Bbattiqi. 
kitm (bri t’n >, sb* Forma: 3-5 Bretagne, 
Br#tayn(e, 4-5 Brutayn#, 5 Bsotalagn#, §~4 
Bsytayne, 6 Britan, Brjtayn, Brltayn(e, Bri- 
triem; Sc. Biotan#, Bertane, Barton* ; 6-7 
Brittain#, Britain#, 4 - Britain. [ME. Bre- 
tayns, •eym, a. OF. Bretaigne L. Brittannia or 
BrittSnia , the island of Britain. (Let Britannia 
would have given F. Bri-, Breaigne.) The OE. 
name was Brtoton , Breoten , Bryten , Breten, point- 
ing beck to aWGer. *Brituna\ also, BrsMon-hnd, 
Breten-lond. OCeltic had apparently no name 
for the island as distinct from the people. (With 
x6th c. Sc. Bertane, Bartons, cf. Dumbarton.}} 
The proper name of the whole island containing 
England, Wales, and Scotland, with their depen- 
dencies ; more fully called Great Britain ; now also 
used for the British state or empire as a whole- 
After the OE. period, Britain was used only as a historical 
term, until about ther time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, 
- 5 in connexion with 

and ScothuMl; in 1604 
jmiws a wii piwuuiinti niuK vn uiwffiriuun , | and thb 
name was adopted for the United Kingdom, at the Union 
in 1707. After that event, South Britmtm and North 
Britain are frequent in Acts of Pari, lor England and 
Scotland respectively : the latter is still in occasional (chiefly 
postal 1 use. (So Wed Britain, humorously or polemically 
for 'Ireland*.) Greater Britain Is a nodam rhetorical 
phrase for 'Great Britain and the colonies', 'the British 
Empire', brought into vogue in 1868. 

• 4s* O.E* Chron. Introd., Gaius Inline sc Casere street 
Romans Breten-lond gesohta. c 8po K. AS iraiD Bad * 1. i, 
Breoton is calood. 

s spy R. Glouc. h And aftur Brut ys owns none he 
clepede hit Bretagne. 8s Bretagne. eigjg Joseph Arim. 


Gr. Bpbrmtdi and wasperh. odoptedfeom the 
Greeks cf Mnmtlih. Th# newest GMc form is 
thelibh pL Britain, gsritivr Breton, BretUn, 
which mayrepr. an OCeltic Bnt{f)amd pi, distinct 
from Brittm*es, whence Britov, q.v.)] * * 
jL'sb. 1 ; A Briton (t e, an indent Briton). 
tgSV J. Hawusow RxAori. Scoitat Civh, Yst wil I not 
affirm# that Scouee he mere Brhsynes, or Kngtbhe men 
mere JKritAyaai. .tgpe_ Lsvms Mem ip. m A Brytane, 
Br&mm* /bid. sco. ftrittayoa. igf Foutm Cm pfcf. 
Senders rit As Niodm a Britain# doeth testifie. fog 
Camden Bom* (1637) 9 The Britaiftes . . 11m Britain*, the 
tamt anctatt people of this lata, ibid, 40 TbeBrittana 
/bid* 54 Thi Britans, rite Shays. Cymk i. »v. s 8 Hems 
cooes the Britain* isce Ecnaso Bed. Hitt. (3710) 549 
The oortbem Britalus and Caledonians, 
i A native of Bretagne in France; a Breton. 

. iflM Bauuoavn. Bxort. v. (ed. 7) 967 Called new France, 
be caus e the Briitaas which are Frenchmen did first discover 
JL #risi Rauuo# Invent. Shipping 9 The French Brit- 
tains who were then esteemed the best Brittain# Sea assn. 

' B. cuff. I Ancient British, 
sgfi) •? Font A. 4 M. (139I1 Mi Joseph of Arimathea. . 
among the Britain# people, turn Lamuaipe P er a ml , Kent 


*** ,L ***» 4E55a . < MW 


trailing)* conesp. to Gr. B ptmrl* (Diod. Sic.), f. 
Brittanni or Britidni ■ Gr. Bpcrraooli see 
BritaUv*.] 

1 . The Latin name of Britain ; a poetic name for 
Britain peraonified as a female ; the female figure 
on coins, etc., emblematic of Britain. 

rig) K. iELvato One. i.L |xs pet lond he mon bryttanla 
[inter MS. bryttandalhmtt. /but. s8 Brittannia feet island 
..On brettanuia. [tfH Camden (title) Britannia, ssu flo- 
rentkrimorum regnoc u m AnglUs, Scociss, Hiberntm . . de- 


(Vernoo MS.) ew pe Auentunis of Brutayne. c 14+ Arthur sept Britannia by. tfth Lend. Gap No. 54*M/3 The Figu 
a6s Maximum fcyng of Bietauume Cooqueredal France of a Woman, commonly called Brittannia. 1740 Thomw 
and AUnayneT Song, 'Rate Brita$mU\ v/her* Fauxm twtThifwr* u 

I^phof AramatST .lime in to ^BrVta^e. rtSM pSjLmed Britannia mart Umjjlsnt c«w. infstuu 
Dunsas • Sc Air /or lour Grace * iz Fairest and best In 


andAUnayne. c syoe Lrfe Joe, Armathx (W. da W.) It 4 
Ioseph of Arsmathia . . came in to grete Brytayne. c t§M 
Durmab * Sc Air for lour Grace * iz Fairest and best In 
Butane, c sgxa Prophecy of Bertlingion, The French wife 
shal been the bonne Shal weild al Bretaae to the sea. iMa 
Hsu. VIII Doctor. Scots Bivb, Bruins of whom the reaune 
than callyd Brytayn toke fyrst that name. 1147 J. Hash- 
sou Exhort. Scottee H vj, Y* names of both suMectes ft 
realmes caasslng, A to be changed into y name of Britain 
ft Britons, aa it was at first, ft yet stil ought to be. 1*48 
N. Bodbugam Epitome A vb, England the only supremo seat 
of themmre of greata Briteigne. tha+ProcL fas. / v sa 06L, 
King or Groat Britain, Francs, and Ireland, thm WAoa- 
wotTH Sp. Piittr. vii. 60 His Majesty cf gnat Britain#. 
ri*a Mauley Cretin*' Ltm*C* lVarre 779 King James . . 
obliterating the names of Scots and Enriish. would have 
both to be united and grow up Into one KiuMome . . to be 
called Britain, sriy Ubydum Ann* AimUM., To the 
Metropolis of Great Britain, the most renowne d and late 
flourishing city of London. 1707 Ad of Union xL | z That 
the t wo Kingdoms of England end Scotland shall . . be 
united into one Kingdom by the Nome of Great Britain. 
s9io Ad 9 Anne vi. f 4 To export and transport from Great 
Britain into Ireland. nnhActyGeo, AmL friThs import- 
ation of Tar and Pitch from North-Britain Into any part 
of South-Britain. lyaa Act a Geo* //, zzxv, § is In several 
Parts of North Briuun commonly called SooHand. /bid* 
Brought . . to that part of Great Britain called England. 


rencmsimonim rsgnornm Aagitm, bcotus, Ulbernim . . de- 
scriptio. a 6)7— firitaania, tmnsL newly into English by P. 
HoUand.] 1 86 6 7 Psrvs Diary as Feb., The Mag's new 
modall, where, in lit tl e, there is Mrs. Stewart's face, .and a 
pretty thing it is, amt he should choose her face to repro- 
ssot Brimama by. syri Loud. Gam. No. 5W3 The Figuio 
of a Women, commonly called Brittannia. 174# Thomson 



in Duncan Life (rSo6) zoz Britannia still rules the waves. 
atiB Bvaow yuan 1. tv, Nelson was once Britannia's god 
of war. iMa N. 4 Q. Ser. ni. V. 37/z The earliest coin . . with 
the figure of Britannia Is a copper half penny of 1679. 

+ 2 . Comm. ** Britannia Limn : see 3. Obs. 

1676 Damrir V09* II. il no Broad-cloth, Serges ., 
Britannlas, Hollanduloas, Iron-work, etc. 

3 . attrib. in commercial terms ; esfi. Britannia- 
jnolal, an alloy of tin and regains of antimony, 
resembling silver in appearance. 

vyoi Lea*. Com. No. 4x84/4 Coarse un watered Cambists. . 
Britannia Linen, .broad Gennany Linen, zisy Brenmei/e 
SAsMetd Directory 73 Britannia Metal Manufacturers, lln 
earlier directories called ' White Metal 184# Diems 
Da*. Cepp. <86 Of course we have something in the shape 
of spoons . .but they are Britannia metal, ifh Pali Mail 
G* ys Juno i/x Prince Bismarck's oft-quoted . . saying, that 
'Speech was silvern and silence golden; but that first to 
speak and then to run away was Britannia metal*. 

Hence Brit#*nnlan a. «= British. 
zjBp Gold. Mirr. (x8<s) 14 Wicked weesels, fled from 
Bntan ian grounds. 1013 Purchas Piigr. vui. v. 760 Oar 
Britannian Dopes, Prince Hsnrie and Duke Charles. 01840 
K. Elliott Withered IV. Plotter* L Our Britannian shore. 
Brituaio (britfe'nik), a. [ad. L. Britannic • 
ur of Britain, or perk. F. Britanniaue .] Of Britain, 
British. Used u His or Htr Britannic Majesty. 


Britoumio (britm-nik), a. [ad. L. Britannic * 
us of Britain, orperh. F. Britanmaue , .] Of Britain, 
British. Used u Hit or Her Britannic Majesty . 

>641 Milton CK Ditcip . n. (1851)69 [Thou] didst build up 
this Britanalck Empire. 1699 Black moss Pr. Arth. 037 
The Britairate Hero. 2700 Stssls Tailor No. 6 r is Envoy 
E atm or dh mgy from her Britannick Majesty. 1798 Motes 
Amor. CffiilL net On a dear day tha throe Britaqnic 
kin gdo m s may be seen from this island, slal W. K. Killy 
bl Bland* Hist . Ton Y. 1. 473 Hb Britannic majesty 
maintained with Sc Petersburg relations of amity. 


maintained with Sc Petersburg relations of amity. 

Henoe Britranienll? ad*. 1 in British fashion ; 
in reference to Great Britain. 

tpB M. Davisa Ath* Brit. IL zz Whereupon an Active 
Dbobedboos very Brittanleally ensuing, im Ann. Ron. 
III. 17$ This estsndsd portion . . b rather locally than bri- 
tannicsllyiatertstbg; SMaMdbsflL 183 Several csptnres 
of the almost (BtSSniSSf) fabulous 'Bmh White 8 ; 

tkitoBlie, tb* Obs. Qc ]L britasmica ( herba ) 
4 water-dock ’ (Lewis and Short).] A herb, app. 
the W a tMHtodk {Bum** hydraiafathum ). 


ousof JMtajhc 

tBrftE TmiBh a* Ob*, rmr*. «■ British. 
sits Bra to Than* GE Brit. (1614) lAOthsr Hands, .under 
the Ando# of Grout Albion are also acoonnted Britaacbh. 

Obs. Abo Bxitnni#, -nnni#, 
•May, BtSfey. fad. L. Britannia.} 

L Britain, Great Britain. 

1179 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cu/. SspC sat OI bm u King 
Edimm . . reigned hero in Britnnyo. Igti mmm Tacitus 
Hut*u u. tijpi) s Brittany al conqQorsd, not al retain'd, 
igpfi finmn F. Q. ui. iiL s* All Britnny doth bume in 


hmritSnco 


m F. Q. ui. iiL ss All Britany dotb wrMi in 
By whose glorious issue. Grant Bribmny now 


103* *7 Fpxt A. 4 M. (13961 Mi Jo seph of Arinmthsn. . 
among the Britain# people. 1370 LamVabds PeramA. Kent 
(18061x87 Thara bee moraovorBiytaint bricks, hi the wslbs 
of the Church. z6os Holland 1, 87 The Britan ocean. 

■64s Milton Prri. Spire. 18 Our Brittain# Bishops .. wore 


remarkable for nothing more then their poverty. 

9. British, in the modern political sense. Britain 
Grown, a gold coin struck by James I, ovig. valned 
at ft*., afterwards at 5 s. 6 d. (Cf. British Crowv.) 

iran Bible (Douay) PrsC, To teach and feede al Britan 
naopla. c shorn K Hums (title) Of the Oithcgraphb of the 
Britan Tongue. x866 Crumb Banking a. sa* James I— Oold 
[Coins]— Rose-royal . . quarter-sovereign, Bri tain-crown. 

3 . Of French Bretagne ; Breton. 

^ ttm Gnsa) I* 390 The Biitan. .b a dialect 

t Bri-taln#r, Bri^taner. Obs. «prec. 

ups Ls vi us Memip. 84 Of Britayn, Britaner, firttanaus. 
shorn Peacmam Compl. Genii* ala. (1634) 030 They are Urine 
to have it of the Britainen, Hollanders, and from the Asoras 
Hands, trap J. Johnson 37 Apr. in Ballard MSS . XV. 46 
He b the Mwacie of n Nortn-britainer. 

BzltaiUlil (britarnil). [L. Britannia, an- 
ciently Brittannia, BrittSni* (which was Bseda’s 


m. a vii «6s By whose glorious issue, Great Bribmny now 
oniobth the height of Glorie and Hsppinessa. -siinOoN- 
Niuo Lent Pout 3$ Lu ci us, first Christian King of Britanny. 

2 . The Roman provinces of Britannia JPrima 
and Sicunda* 

1 60 W. Bustok / Ms . Aatonim. 85 York, .the mors indent 
Metropolb of the Diocese of the Britainnbs. 

3 l The French province of Bretagne: 'little 
Britany' ; commonly spelt Brittany. 

Britolft, oba. form or Brrvoh. 

t llllshsL a* Obs. etc. dial. Fomw: fibro- 
ohol, 8-9 {dial.) bvfttoh#L [ME. bracket {£) 1— 
OE. keyed \ cf. tiavosLi.] Liable to break; brittb. 


Wde. 8 Brichol [printed brichue], brittle. V*r. Dint and 
Chesh. then J. Scmolks Jaunt to see Queen 47 In Lane. 
Gloss., Asbritchd as cgg-shelb. 
tBrite, v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 8-9 brtt. [Cf. 
QN. brjdta, Sw. bryte. Da. bryde to break, destroy 
{tram. ), corresp. to OE. briotan to break, burst.] 
intr* Of grain, hope, etc. : To become over-ripe 
and shatter. 


s66p Woauoaa Syet. Axric. vHL « z (168s) 15s It pro- 
serves the Hops from britSg or shedding. Ibid. 303 Brits 
or bright} Barley, Wheat, and otha; Grain, and Hops are 


said tobrite when they are over-ripe and shatter. 1674 Rav 
S.fS.C.IVds. 60. NisnsLisLe] HueA.oSes. In F.Wde. 
(E. D. S.) Brit , to shed ; to tall. t8S) Psion (w let. to 


j shed; to tall. 1*8) Psion (1 

Editor j, In dry weather Urn grain firib worn ears of wheat 
in the reaping and in Wiltshire b said to brk out. 
Briteyvllig, obs. form of Brattiotvo. 

Brlth, obs. form of Birth, Bright. 

Brithor, Sc. form of Brother. 

Brltioism (hri'tisis’m). Also Brlttioinsn. [t 
Brit-hh (or n possible Bride) after Gatticism, Scot- 
ticism, etc.] A phrase or Idiom characteristic of 
Great Britain, bat not used in the English of the 
United States or other countries. 

s 9 HBoston{(/S.) JmL 17 Seot-, A wed arranged handbook 
of Briticisms, A m erica ni s m s, Colloquial Phrases, etc. s88g 
Sat. Re w. s8 Nov. 709 The Asrarioen critic b within hb 
right when he retorts aft ones that tha use of 'directly * in 
place of 'ns soon as* ba Brittfcbm. 

BritU, obs. form of Brittlr. 

British (bri tij), 0. (sb.) Forme : 1 BsmMine, 
Bryttteo, Bvittlno (BrytdnC), 4 Brattfoohe, 5 
Brytymb, 6 Brutish, 7 Brittiah, Brityoh, 6* 
British. [OE. Brdtisc, etc., 1 Brat , pL Bret^as, 
Bryttas , BHttas, the natives of ancient Britain, 
tiie Britons: see Brit and -ISH. The modem 
speUhig if influenced by Latin .1 
1 Of or pertaining to the ancient Britons. Now 
chiefly in ethnological and archaeological use. 

a B mO. S. Chrm* an. 308 Her Cordlc and Cymric ofsloxaa 
mneBrettbc [Laud MS. Bryttlscne] cvulag. ***** Ind* 
(laud) Introd., Her sind on Y* iglands fif gspsods * EngUso 
and brittbc and Wilac, nod Scyttbe and ryhdso and Hoc 
Laden, exsoo Ibid. an. 1075 Se yka Rastf warn Bryttiac on 
hb modsr healkand hb finder warn EngUsc x6ea Shamjb. 
Isoar iiL iv. zSp Fla, fob, and Aamme, 1 small the blood of a 
Brittbh man. c 1848 Howell Lott. (1690) 1. 377 Ho calk . 
Hebn an Englbh woman : whereas, she was purshr British 
and that there was ao such nation upon earth mmM Eng- 
lish at that rime. 1780 Cowrsa Readies* i, The British 
warrior qneen. Blooding from the Roman rods i8|oKN»irr 
Hid. Eng. L 3 A toad, acknowledged 10 be British, still 
crosses Snlbbury Plain, 
tb. -Welsh. 

silo Act of Uniformity 13-14 Chen. II, Iv. 1 *7 That the 
Book [of Common Prayer] hereunto annexed be truly and 
exactly translated into the British or Welsh Tongue. 

2 . Of or belonging to Great Britain, orits inhabit- 
ants. In the earlier instance* only a geographical 
term adopted from Latin ; from the time of Henry 
VIII frequently used to include English end Scotch ; 
in general use in this senSe from the accession of 
James I, and in 17th c., often oppoeed to Irish ; 
legally adopted at the Union in 1707. Now 
chiefly used in political or imperial connexion, aa 
Ml British army, British colonies , British India, 
etc., British ambassador, consul* residents, etc. ; 
also In scientific and commercial use, as British 
jbtants, British butterflies, British spirits. 

•07 Trbvma Higie* (1869) L #71 Gallia.. b i - d oss d 


ears of wheat 


. Bryttlscne] eyslno. nmmlbid* 
m Hs ixlande fif xehsode * Enribo 
ad Scyitbe endPyhdee eadBoc 


nboute..wih ke Bnurische ocoean m fo west side. ta0 — 
Bnrlh* DeP* An UcvL (1493) s» Frauaos. .endythmthe 
north si Dirt y s ih eOoCinn. igMfHouisuaMCkia 
(28 o 6>L4) Aesongst tbs IrbaScothhipea .. the p e Ht lon of 


the Britfak Soot* difJ.Diste Bairee Colt <i8#f) L €4 
This Brityah Empire, ai|| Script. Rons. for Dtfmo. 
Arm n 76 Tb e extirpation of the Britfish Ritioik and 
Protestant Religion in that kingdoms! Ireland), tflppGAvni 
Disptnt. u f How hm 1 kept 1 m trinkh Kloof u.mmt 
imI-7 Act of Union 6 Anne aliuil Without any 
mixture of British or Irish safe. ajlf Dumb Pres. St. 
HcU. Whs. It 187 Every British merchant in Pctertbnrgh. 
1C41 W. Spaunno Itafy 4 /f. /</. II. 193 Ills straogfc d» 
cautions on the British constitution. il|| TmmvmnMaud 
1. xiii. ii, A stony British stare. *88a Garden if Feb. ise/s 
Our common British ley. 

1 8. Of or belonging to Brittany, Breton. Oh. 
sloe Caisw Ccmmmii 131 b, One of their auncestonn . . 
entertained a British Miller, as that people, for such idle 
occupations, perms more bardie then our owns. 

4 . ellipt. ms j b. pi. British people, soldiers, etc. 


mix. 04s As the Irish rebels marched through the said 
parish they murdered all the British they could lay their 
bands on. ml Lend. Gao. No. 4450/3 The British had not 
a Man kill'd or wounded. t«44 H.H. Wilson Brit. India 
11. viL 11 . *69 Appearances began to assumcao aspect most 
unfavourable to the British. 

B. Comb., as Bri/ishbom, •built, -owned adjs., 
British-mum ; BriMah orown, a gold coin current 
in the reign of Charles L ; British gum, a com- 
mercial name of dextrin ; British school, a public 
elementary school, on the non-denominational or 
nosectarian basis of the 4 British and Foreign 
School Society \ 

1711 SHAmaa Charac. (1737) III. 144 Had It happen'd to 
one of us British-men to have been bom at sea, cou'd we 
not therefore properly be call'd British-men ? .1796 Act S9 
Gee. ft, xxxiv. j sS Bntish built Shipsor Vessels. 1796 Morse 
Amcr. Gtog. 11 . 108 Numbers of Bntieh-boru subjects. iM 
Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 308 British-owned . . vessels, i860 
Mayni Exp Lex., British Gum > Chem. 1, term for a species 
of gum into which starch is converted when exposed to a 
temperature between 600 and 700 9 . . used as a substitute 
for gum Arabic in calico printing and other processes. 1866 
Crum# Banking x. ass Charles I— Gold (coins)— Three- 
pound piece, angel, unite, doubieorown, British- crown. 

Hence BrlMeh-hood, Brltiahneea. 
b8A| A. Fobbbb in Ninet. Cent. Oct. 70s Their British-hood 
manifests itself in things big and in things little. 187a S. 
Moervu Perplexity 111 . Qi 46 His thorough Britishness. 

Britisher (britijau). [f. British 4 abb: cf. 

fortign-er. 

(Apparently of U. S. origin, and chiefly used by, or at- 
tributed to, Americans. Mr. R. Grant White has strongly 
disclaimed its use in U. S., but Mr. Fitted ward Hall has 
known it as of American currency all hie life. Prof. Free, 
man, in bis Impressions qf U. S~, thinks it arose during the 
War of Independence, when the opposing forces were known 
as 'American* and* British' (not 'English'), and ' Britisher' 
was the natural substantive from the latter. Mr. F. treats 
the word more disp ass io nately than those who denounce it 
as an ' odious vulgarism'. See his work.)) 

A British subject ; a native or inhabitant of Great 
Britain (as distinguished from an American citizen). 

slap Marryat F.Mildmay xx, [American mate ioouitur) 
•Are we going to be bullied by these . . Britishers V x868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1395 Mr. Reverdy Johnson., was so 
complimentary to England . . and to Britisher institutions 
*79 1\ E. C. Leslie in Academy n Even tawdry rhetoric 
is venial compared with the sin of using such an odious 
vulgarism as the word Britisher for Englishman or Briton. 
1883 Fbkkman Impressions U. S. iv. to, 1 always told my 
American friends that I had rather be called a Britisher 
than an Englishman, if by calling me an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. 
ibid, vi 47 The American is really more called on to know 
about British matters than the Britisher is called on to know 
about American matters. 1884 Stevenson New A rub. Nts. 
38 His tweed suit, .identified him as a Britisher. 

BrItlahiBm, the tame as Briticism. 

Brltle, obs. form of Brittlr. 

BvitOtt (brit’n, -an), sb. {a.). Alio 3 Brytone, 
Brutons, g Breton(e, 6 Bryton. Bryttano, 
Bruton. [ME. Breton, a. F. breton L. BrittSn- 
em, nom. JBritto 4 a native of Britain *• The most 
correct L. form was Britto, Brittbn-em, pi. Brit- 
tdn-es , a. OCeltio +Britto . pi. * Britton-es , whence 
Welsh collective j>L Brython. The ME. Bryton, 
Bruton show various etymological influences; the 
modem Britan is assimilated to the erroneous L. 
form Brito, pi. BritSn-es , found in MSS. (The 
earlier name by which the Romans spoke of this 
people was Britanni, or Brittdni \ -anni, which 
appears to have been a Goidelic name ; but after 
the conquest of Britain, this was gradually super- 
seded by Brittones die name given to themselves 
by the Brythonic people of the south of the island. 
Only the latter survived in living use : Baeda's 
regular form is Bret to, - ones ; and F. Breton repre- 
sents a L. form with ■//* ; BrUdnem , Britbnem , 
would have given Brian, Bream. The OE. name 
was Brettas, Bryttas : see Brit,)] 

A .sb. L A native of Britain s a. In History and 
Ethnology: One of the race who occupied the 
southern part of the island at the Roman invasion, 
the * ancient Britons \ +b. A Welshman, o. 

Since thd union of England and Scotland : A native 
of Gnat Britain, or of the British Empire ; much 


useMMfce i 9 th «. ; now chiefly in poetic, riictorieil, 
or Mtodfimatic nae, and in phrases dating to the 
‘KntjfBritannia* period, as 4 to work like aBriton', 
‘nsfoufh as a Briton \ etc. North Britan: a 

Sco tchman. 

snfcflt, Glouc. a pU wxs k<> in Engolond Brytoomjv. r. 
Brumpsi) -ware y-wya. In 14*9 Marie Arth. 1449 Thane 
thej&iteas brothely brochea tbelre atedes, c 14S Arthur 
THE jxf hym hut name. 1947 J. Haxxison Exhort. 
rCjb, As they were callcdKynges of Britayne, so 
l name of the people wytons._ /Mf. Gvb, 

1 of Scottes and 


Englishemen. 


•are in the onel; 

Alb. Rig. 11 . 1 



the Bretons bring Their petigvee from Jupiter. 1M7 £. 

Brit, u 111. iU. (1743* 161 So the 


Chammeelaynb Jr. Gt. . 

Britons, Hugh ap Owen, etc 1879 Dxyden Tr. 4 Cress. 
Prol. 1 See, my loved Britons, see your Shakespeare rise. 
won Thomson * Rule Britannia Britons never will be 
slaves. 1760 Gia HI. In G. Rom Diaries (i860) II. 180, 
1 glory in the name of Briton. 1817 Wolfe Burial Str 

7 . Moors vi. Little he'll reck if they let him sleep on In 
the grave where a Briton has laid him. 1S30 Thislwall 
Greece l. an The ancient Britons. x8gs D. Wilsom Preh. 
Ann. II. iil vise. 486 The aboriginal Bnton. 1886 Tennyson 
Sahib. Ode, Britons, hold your own I 

f 2 . A Breton or native of Brittany, 
t B. ad/. - British. Obs. 

1147 I. Mammon Exhort. SCettso F ij, In the Englishe 
and Briton histories. 1571 J. Maitland Admen. Sari qf 
Mar, They forcit the Briton folks to flit. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. il x. 49 Yet oft the Briton Kings against them [the 
Romans] strongly swayd. c 1605 Rowley Birth MerL iv. 
v. 344 To enlarge the Briton bounds. Ibid. v. ii. 350 To be 
invested with the Briton crown, 
t Bri-toner. Obs. Also 4-5 Bretoner, Bry- 
toner(e, Brutiner, Brutener, Bretener, Bri- 
tonere. 4 An inhabitant of Brittany, a Frenchman, 
used as a term of reproach’ (Skeat Glass. P. PlX 
136a Lancl. P. PL A. vn. 14a A Brutiner, a Braggere, 
a-oostede him alse. Ibid. 163 And buffetede be brutiner 
aboute bo^c his chekes. [1377 B. vi. 156, 178 Brytonere .. 
Britoner ; 1393 C. ix. 15a, 173 brytonere. .brutener.) 
Britonus (bri tonAs). rare. A female Briton. 
199s Spenser R nines Tims 106 Bunduca, Britonnesse.. 
That.. with the Romanes fought. 183a Macaulay Bur. 
leigh. Ess . 1854 I. 937/1 Such outward marks of servitude as 
the haughty Britoness (Queen Elisabeth] exacted. 1864 
Tennyson Beadkea 55 The yellow-ringleted Britoness. 
Britaohka, brltaka, variants of Britzka. 
t Bri’ttftd, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. brit, 
dial, form of Bbitr V. + -ED 1 .] Of grain, hops, 
etc. : Shattered by over-ripeness. 

a STM Lisle Hush. (1759) ro8 Soon, if the ground be wet, 
britted corn will grow. x8go B haven car in Jml. R. Agric. 
Sec. XI. l 167 The loss of the britted beans. 
tBri-tten, v. Obs . Forms : 1 brytnlan, 3 
briten, 3-4 britten, 4 brltton, bryttyn(e, bret- 
ten, -on, bryton, brutten, (also pa. t. and pple. 
brittnet, brltned, -at, brutned), 4-5 brltton, 
-yn, 5 bryttan, (brytn-ia, britn-ia, britynn-it), 
Sc. bertyn (bartn-lt), bartyn (bartn-lt). [OE. 
brytnian OTeut. Hrutjinbn, f. • brutjon in 
OE. brytta distributor, dispenser, f. stem brut- of 
+breutan to break, divide : cf. Brittle .1 

1 . trans . To distribute, dispense. (Only in OE.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 4756 para 0 e in Swio-rice sine brytnade. 

2 . To divide. 

c saoo Ormin 14178 piss werelld . .iss dasledd and brittnedd 
onntill daless hre. 

8. To cut or hew in jpieces ; to kill, slay, butcher. 

a ijm Cutter M. 8790 God it wit-achild pat bou britten 

[v. r. briten, brettyn] sua ml child, c lUp Will. Palermo 
1073 pe doujti duk. .bet adoun burwesTft brutned moche 
pepTe. ta 1400 Merte A rth. 106 He salle. . Bryne BreUyne 
be brade, and bryttyne thy knyghtys. Ibid. 1487 With 
brandes of broune stele they brettened mayles. 1*1400 
Destr. Trey 1971 Drawen as a dog & to dethe broght : 
Brittonet |n body into bare qwarters. c 1470 Henry Wal- 
lace iil 400 Sothroune men yat bertynit war to deide. 
1313 Douglas cEneis 11. 114 Cruell Pyrrus, Quhilk brytnys 
the son befor the fadaris face. 193a Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
334 Tha bertynd hir, baith bodie/oane and blude. 

b. Hunting. To cut up or 1 break 1 (a boar or 
deer) ; cf. Bkittle v. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1339 Si^en britned bay be brest, 
ft broyden hit in twynne. e 1400 Avow. Arthi xvH, Setbun 
brittuns he the best. As venesun in forest. IMS Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 19a Quhen he wea bertnit to gutne houndia 
blude. Ibid. 431 Tha bar[t]nlt thame lyke ony bludie deir. 
Brittish, obs. form of Britibh. 

Brittle (bri't'l),^. Forms: 4 britul, -U, (bre- 
til, brethil), 5 brityll, brittyll, (bretylle),bryt- 
tyl, 5-6 brytell, bryttel, 6 bri-, bryttoll, britle, 
brittil, brytel, bryttie, 6-7 brittel, 6 - brittle. 
[ME. britul, britil, bretil OE. *brytel OTeut. 
*brutile -, f. brut- pa. pple. stem of Hreutan, OE. 
brbtan to break. See also Brotbl, Brutrl, and 
cf. Bricklr.] 

L Liable to break, easily broken '/ fragile, break- 
able ; friable (obs.). f 

138s Wycup Lev. vi, aa The bretii vessel forsothe In the 
which it [the flesh) is sothun. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R . 
xvl xxxvi (1495) 564 Bras that is futile and molte is bryttel 
vnder the hamour. 193a More Ceq/W. TimtsUe Wks. 
pjh/t With betle browes ft his britle spectacles of pride 
and malice. 1619 Caooaa Body qf Mem 33 Some ere fragile 


iflif Woaunoa Syei.Agrk. iv. | r 

tb. Liable to destruction, perishable, mortal. 
ctfBa Wycup Sena. Sel. Wks. Il 1^8 psi Iraveilen . . to 
take britul crown* bare, but men tmveiUn iu Goddk cauae 
to take a crown bat never may (bile, mm Fisher Wks. 1. 
176 These brytefi bodyes of ours. Mm Fletcmex Jm Vey. 
11. iL No goddess, mend, But made of that same brittle 
mould as you are. 1777 Sir W. Jones SeOen Fount. 55 
How dim the rays that gild the brittle earth. 

4 2 . fig. That breaks faith ; inconstant, flckle. 



hys slypperncsM to waye Mm T. Scott Rotg. Pismire ij 
N ever did Age so abound with such brittle spirits as this. 
8. fig. Frail, weak ; insecure, unstable, transitory. 
c 1999 Harpspield Divorce lien. Fill (1878) sot Easy 
for tlm King to overthrow this brittle and frail clergy. 
1999 Mlrr. Mag , Hen. VI, xvili, 4 To shew by patarne of 
a prince, how brittle honour is. M97 W. Fenner end Pi. 
Christs Alarm 95 Consider how brittle your hearts are. 
169a Dryoen Elooneras\x.&K second Eve. .As beauteous, 
not as brittle u the first. 1799 Sheridan Pioarre iu. Ui, 
The brittle tributeofhis praise. iSitJas. Mill Brit. India 
1 . 111. iv. 6x5 The brittle materials of an Indian army. 

4 . Comb. 1 brittle ellver ore, the mineral Steph- 
anite; brittle-star, a name applied to several 
species of star-fish of the genns Ophiocoma ; brlt- 
tl^-worta, Lindley's name for the Diatamaeem. 

1843 Free. Berm. Nat. Club II. 49, O. negtecta. Grey 
Brittle Star. 1863 G. Kbarlkv Links in Chain vi. 119 The 
Brittle stars are extremely abundant around most^arts of 


x86i H. Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. 170 

The diatoms or brittle-worts . . form a wonderful mlcro- 


t Briitls. v. 1 Obs. Also 3 brutle, T 6 britle, 
7 bryttie. [A fireq. form from Brit, Britten v.] 
trans. To cut to pieces ; to cut up (a deer). 
c 1 875 O. E. Misc.^e Seynt Thomas wes biscop, and 


barunes him quolde. Heo brutlede him. Bey 4 Mantle 
in Child Celt. Ballads (1861) 1 . 15 He britled the bores 
head Wonderous weele. x 96 g S. Evans Bro. Fabian 58 
The bravest man That ever brittled a deer. 

t Bri'ttlft,*.* Obs. [f. Brittle a.] trans. To 
make brittle or friable. 

1743 Maxwell Set. Trans. Sec. Agric. 109 (Jam.) The 
cley. .which will be brittled by the winter frosts. 

+ Bri'ttle-bgftttle. Obs. Reduplicated dcriv. 

of Brattle. 

ijm Lyndesay Satyre 6 *i Quhill all the mints beguith to 
ratuT. .Quhen all the sails playd brittil] bratttlL 

Bri*ttlftly 9 adv.rareWh. Also brlttly. [f. 
Brittle a. + -ly ^.J In a brittle manner. 

1980 Baret Ah. B 1335 Brittlcly ; frailely, fragiKter. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. I. xxix. 140 The divided toes, .are in 
a sort (though but brittlcly) united together. 1678 A. Lit- 
tleton Lot. Diet., Brittly ,/ragiliier. 189a Smith Eng. 4 
Fr. Diet., Brittlcly, Brittly, avec fragiliti. 

Brittleness (bri t’lnes), [f. Brittle a. + 
-NE 8 H .1 The quality of being brittle ; fragility. 

1488 C ax ton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 95 Thou shoideKt 
know, .thyne owne bretilnease and unmighte to stonde. 
1948 Hall Chron. (1809) 547 Remembrynge the biytilneH 
or your promise. 1669 Worlidgb Syst. Agric. vfii. « 1 
(x68z> 154 The brittleness of the inner stalk. x86a Goul- 
burn Pert. Relig. aoa The extreme brittlenesa and fmihy 
of the human will. 1869 Roacox Elem. t hem. 178 Hard- 
ness, brittleness, and tenacity, are physical properties of 
great importance. 

t Bri-ttlety. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Brittle a. after 
frailty, subtlety, etc.] Brittleness, frailty. 

1698-3 Will 0/ Sir T. Pelham (Somerset Ha) Consider- 
ing the brittletle and unccrtayntie of this present life. 

t Br i' til ing, vbl. sb. Oh. [£, Brittle v. x + 
•ino 1 .] The cutting up (of a deer or boar). 

a tflM Chevy Chase (MS- Ashmole 48) 17 To the quyrry 
then the Perse went To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 
Ibid. a6 ' Leave of the brytlyng of the dear', he sayd. 

Brl*ttling, sb. [f. Brittle a . : cf. the scien- 
tific name Anguis fragilis.] 4 The slow-worm 1 
(Halli well). 

BrittUsh, s. rare. Somewhat brittle. 

1648 Hexham Dutch Dkt., Breeshen, frailc, Tender, or 
Brittellish. 

f Bzi*ttlj f a. Obs. [f. Bbiitle a. + -y 1.] Some- 
what brittle or friable. 

1698 Phil Trans. XX. tax A soft britly Matter. 

Britskn, britsskn (brHskft, Pol. bri'tjka). 
Also brltaohka, britaaohka, brltaka. [a. Polish 
bryenka (nr»tj) 4 a light long travelling wagon’, 
dim. of bryka goods-wagon.J An open carriage 
with calash top, and space for reclining when used 
for a journey. 

183a Fair of May Fair III. Special License Ix. 37a Mrs. 
Parkyns . . stipulated that her daughter ahould have a 
britschka built by Ad*mat >839 Sat. Mag. Sum. Aug. 86/1 
The annexed cut represents ataritsachka. Tins form was 
brought from Germany about a down yean ago. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby v. vi. axj Order the br&tska round as 
usuaL 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair lxii, Lord Bareacre s 
chariot, britzka and fourgon. 1866 Mum Braddoh Ladds 
Mile ii. 14 The fashionable world had gone homeward in 
barouches, landaus, britxskas and phaetons. 

+ Brivi**tio, a. Oh. rare. [According to a note 
to the first quot f. OSp. brivim (Sp. bribon) 4 a 
loytiing follow that will not woike, but goe from 



BBOAOHH>< 


Town to Town, fmmlkw to boose, to began 0 
ptax bmdand a Dish of drink©'. SeeBnun,] 
Of vagrants or mendicants. 

tk^M/sm Aleman's Gno mon i» 190 She mail 

mm study jbe Briviatick Art, Ibid. 11. m TKwiwhie with 
thdrbreviAtkke Avt any Ik wallowing In thi dut 

tBchdo, VvfatoL sb. 06s. Alio 4 brtdL 
briooL [i ON. Mgu, brigsli, * blarney shame'.] 
Shame, reproach. 


brigtli, Vblamn shame* 


m na Cumr M. 10319 W brixel, bale, and Mn vpbraid, 
pak aaacar ft prist pS reft. Ibid. *4044 pal brixel (u.r. 
Mai], bating, arena o thorn. Ibid, ogigfiWlc fllu, wit 
brixil, striua and strut, myn euencristan haute i hurt. 

tB>i*ailw v v. 06 s . Also 4 brtndo. [a. ON. 
brtgtda 'to upbraid'.] trams. To reproach, re* 
prove, upbraid. Hence Brisling vbl. sb. 
a lire Cursor M. 10087 For his brisling, for Us ' 


m tire Cursor M. 10087 For bis brisliOL. — . r 

MM E. B, AUii, P. C. 345 penno a wynde of goddes 
wprdo efte |»e wije bruxki, 

Brtyxz/obs. form of Baura. 

Brim, brlaa, v. Sc. form of Bbdibb (sense fi). 
Brine, brl ns, obs. forms of Banian. 

Brlalo, briaile, -lie, etc. ; seeBaiarLi, Bbibtlt. 
Bro, obs. form of Bail, Bnoo, Baow. 

Broaoh (brffatj), sb. Forms: 4-9 broche, 6 
brotohe, 6-9 broob, 6, qbrooob, 9 dial, brotob, 
6 broaoh. [ME. broche \ a. F. brock* (13th c. in 
Littid), ONF. broke, broque ; corresp. to Pr. and 
Sp. broca, It. brocea ‘ a carver's great fork' (Florio) 
Rom. or late L. *brocca spile, pointed Instru- 
ment, akin to broccus, brocchus adj. in brocchi dentes 
projecting teeth. The same word as Biooch, the 
senses having been differentiated in spelling.] 

I. A tapering pointed instrument or thing. 

4 1 . A pointed rod of wood or iron ; a lance, 
spear, bodkin, pricker, skewer, awl, stout pin. 
Obs. in general sense esc. dial. 

csjmS Dis/.Maryh Cross 95 *n £*/.*««/ 135 A Broche 
horw-out his brest born- 1440 MS. R, Glome. Gloss. 6«8 
A broche of brennyng Aire was putte hurghe an home, 
that was putt in his fondement in to K. Edward Seconds 
body. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Brno. civ. 137 He prykked the 
tode thurgh with a broche. 1548THOMAS Rules l tat. Gram, 
in Prom/, Paw. 5a. Stoeeo , an armyng swoorde made like 
a broche. 1658 R. White tr. Digb/s PouhL Sym/. (1660) 
»7 Make red-hot a broach or fire-shovel. 1874 Ray N, C. 
Wds. 8. Broach, .signifies also a Butchers- prick. 

2 . esp. Such a pointed instrument used for roast- 
ing meat upon ; a spit. 

T a 1400 Morte A rtk. zo 09 Thre balefulle birdez his broches 
hey tume. ri4*o Liber Cocorum 16 Do opon a broche, 
rost hom bydene A lytel. c 1440 Prom/. Paw. 5a Broche 
or spete, veru. 159B Barckley Ftlic, Man v. 11(03) 373 
Shee. .put him upon the broach, and roasted him. zrea 
Bacon Hen. Vit.ip Hee turned a Broach chat had worne 
a Grown*. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 11. 5x7 Entrails shall 
. .drip their Fatness from the Hazle Broach. xSao Scott 
lvanhoe iv. Wild-fowl .. brought in upon small wooden 
spits or broaches. 187a Tennyson Lynette 475 Set To turn 
the broach. 

b. A spit for spitting herring ; a similar instru- 
ment used in Candle-making for suspending the 
wicks for dipping. 

c 1440 Prom/. Paw. 5a Broche for spyrlynge or herynge, 
s/icutum. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 680 Tne dipping room 
is furnished with . . a large wheel for supporting the broaches. 

1 3 . ? A taper : often mentioned along with 
torches ; but in some cases (e. g. quot. 1504) 
explained as a spike on which to stick a candle. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvii. 944 Hewfyre at a flynte. .But 
thow have towa to take it with, tondre or broches, A 1 thi 
labour* is lost*. 01400 Anturs 4/ A rtk. xxxv, Troches 
and broches and atondartis bi-twene. 1904 Eng. Gilds 
(18701 307 A broche w» a fote. ij new torches. 

44 . A spindle. Obs. or Sc, 

c 1440 Prom/. Paw. 31 Broche of threde, trericnlum. 
?483 Catk. Angl. 44 A Broche for gam, fusilius, 1513 
Douglas ASneis vu. xiv. 59 Hir womanly handis .. Na 
suyndill vsit, nor brochis of Mvnerve. stag Mactagoart 
Galiovid. Encycl . , Broaches , Wooden spindles to put pirns 
on, to be wound off. 

5 . A piece of tough pliant wood, pointed at each 
end, used by thatchers for fixing their work. 

c 1440 Prom/. Paw. 5a Broche for a thacstare, / trmam 
culum. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 64 To prevent the 
am blowing it off.. he pegs it down slightly with 
'double broaches'. 1843 Jrnl. R, Agrie. Sec. IV. n. 3 66 
Thatcher for labour, brotches, etc., at 71. 6d. 1883 Morton 
Cycl. Agrie . Gloss., Breaches . .rods of hazel, etc, split and 
twisted for use by the thatcher. 

6. A church spire ; also, formerly; an obelisk. 
Now technically restricted as in quot. 1876. 

iret MS. S. Ltncelnsh. Churckw. Ace., For traasyng ft 
makyn moldes to the brooch, tfifig in Bp, Cosin' s Corr, 
(Surtees) II. in The lead and timber of the two great 
broaches at the west end of the church, trig tr. Panci- 


1 vp-braid. 
of goddes 


fCocKUAM SreaStb 

(x^) 6< The^Tis relied Amflteri 
grt goodd SnnmtAer.. Tho little Buds or Broches about 
the T*/, are cslled Creches. 1974 Golhum. NeU.HtoL 1186s) 
1 . u. v. are The stag's boms are relied his head; when 
simple, the first year they are caltsd brocket. 

8 . 4ft, A tusk or canine tooth (sfir.). b. One 
of the teeth of a carding-comb, in a woollen mill. 

1607 Tmai Four/. Beasts is 5 There [shepherds' dogs) 
ought to be well freed, .a flat chap, with two great broches, 
or long, straight, sharp teeth. 1 <37 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(184a) 483 To place the wool on one of his combs the steel 
brooches of which are triple. 

48 . A surveyor's arrow used with the chain. Obs. 

i6t6 SOrfl. ft Maskh. Countr. Farm 519 The Measurer 
must be prouided of tenne or twehie srrowes. otherwise 
ailed little broches, or prickes . . to guide the chayne. 

10 . A general name for tapered boring-bits, or 
tools for enlarging or smoothing holes, generally 
of polygonal form with several cutting edges, 
sometimes round and smooth for burnishing, ss in 
watchmaking ; a similar tool used in dentistry ; an 
instrument for broaching or tapping casks. In 
Lock-making, the pin in a lock which enters the 
barrel of the key. 

1733 Chambers Cycl., Among us, breach is chiefly used 
for a steel instrument wherewith to open holes in metals. 
1786 Phil Trans, LXXVL 08 , 1 took a five-skied broach, 
which opened the hole in the brass. 1846 W. Johnston 
Beckmann's Hist. Invent, I. ao8 A piece of timber . . like 
the handle of a brock xSHp J. Tomes Dent. Snrg. 413 
Broaches for destroying andwithdrawing the pulp should 
be very fine, elastic and flexible. 1884 F. Britten Watch 


Whan you have bracked the 


mea ts, lotto dm boye tmartm. afire Favinb Thorn*, Horn, v. 
k 40 Broching it, and then tuning k at the fire himself*. 

4 b. To stick (something) am a spit or pointed 
weapon which transfixes fit ; to spit. Obs. 

iggy K, Arthur (Copland) v. v. 9 Thre damoysols turn- 
yag thre broches, wberon were bracked ail range chil- 
dren late borne iyke range byrdea m b# 8nSis. m V, 
v. Frol. 3s Bringing KeMUon broached on his Sword, 
tfififi Tkee/kauia 17s Ferdanus . . walks as If ha were 
broached upon* stake. 1704 Worlidoe Die*. Rust, at Urb. 
a v. Basting of Hern/, Breaching them, or spilling them 
upon long sticks. 

4 . To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to drew the 
liquor; to tap. 

c 144a Prem/. Paw. $9 Brochyn or Hettyn a veaselle broche, 
attamiuo. « 59s Palsgr. 471/1, 1 broche a wyne vmrel, Je 
/erce. 1979 Fenton Guiccmrd. l 31 It is too daungerous to 
browb • <rtwU«( powoo. ]*»*. Ptayt Omry (■*?»> 1. 
87 We broached a vessel of ale that we had sent for among 
ua 1707 Fasquhar Beaux* Strut, i. 1 . s Here, Tapster, 
broach Number 1706. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S, V. xliiL 
05 A pipe of wine was broached, 
b. Also with the liquor as object 
zfigs.BAXTKR Saints R. 1. v. 1 1 (1654) 49 For you, Chris- 
tians, is this wine broached. 1713 Loud. 4 Ceuntr. Brew. 
t (174s) 80 Time for broaching such Beer, igfifi Kingsley 
Hereto. UL 77 French wine which had just been broached, 
o. fig~> and of a vein, blood. 

17a G. Harvey Letterbk. (1884) c 


the handle of a brock tin J. Tomes Dent. Snrg. 413 
Broaches for destroying andwithdrawing the pulp should 
be very fine, elastic and flexible. 1884 F. Britten Watch 
4 Ciochm. 36 A round broach . . for burnishing brass holes. 
1 L A narrow pointed chisel used by masons. 

4 12 . ' A musical instrument, the sounds of which 
are made by turning round a handle' (Bailey 
1730-6). Obs. 

IL from the verb. 

18 . A perforation or boring, 
sgre Horman Vulg. 19a b, That he shulde nat make a 
broche or do any bar me. tfioj Topsbll Four-/. Beasts 059 
The old Hones hsve longer and thinner teeth . . there are 
certain broaches or wrinckles in their teeth. 1684 Bucaniers 
Amer. UL 3a Making an incision, or broach in the body, 
from thence gently distilleth a sort of Liquor. 

4 14 . Phrase. A broach , on broach ; with a per- 
foration or tap; esp. to set a (on) broach : to tap and 
set running ; also fig. (Now written Abroach.) 

e 1440 Prom/. Paw. 50/0 Brochyn or aettyn a veaselle a- 
broche, attamina. igsg Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. <1868) 
a66 Whan ye sette a pype on broche. do thus. 193a More 
Con/ui. T indole Wks. 355/a, 1 see. . bereaves so tore sette a 
broche in some vnhappy heartes. 1979 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. its/z Weehaue in part set this matter on broch. 
xfiofi Earl Northamvton in True 4 Per/. Relal. Gg a a, 
When it [this doctrine] was first set on broach. 

1 H. Allrib. and Comb., as (sense 6 ) broach- 
spirt, - steeple ; Broaoh- turner, a turn-spit; broaoh- 
wood, wood suitable for making broaches or spits. 

1B4S Rickman Goth. Archit. im The "broach-spires of 
Northamptonshire, sfiifi Surfl. ft Mahkh. Countr. Form 
446 A head of Brasae, made after the fashion of a "broch 
steeple. 1930 More Coq/ut. Tindale Wks. 549/1 The 
"broche turner . .may let the spilte stand*. 1S7S Tennyson 
Lynette 750 Dish-washer ana broach-turner, loon f 1836 
Marry at ja/het xiv, We were cutting hazel "broach wood 
in the forest. 

BrOftOh, a. rare, [attrlb. use of sb.] Like a 
broach or spit ; in Arch, broach-shaped. 

1701 in Bailey. 1849 Freeman Archit. 384 Instead of 
being broach, they began to spring out of the middle ot the 
tower. 

BrOftOh. (brdtatf), V - 1 Forms: 4-6 broohe, 
5-7 brooh, 6 broaohe, (8 dial, broyoh), 6- 
brosoh. [f- Broaoh sb . : cf. F. brocher, Pr. brocar , 
broehar. It. broccare , f. broche, broca, brocca sb. 
Cf. Broker.] 

4 1 » tram. To pierce, stab, thrust through. Obs. 
1*77 Langl. P. PI. B. v. aza To broche hem with a [pak -1 
neale. 1x400 Destr. Troy 9539 He was brochit burgh the 
body with a big speire. 1997 N. Arthur (Copbind) 1. xvi, 
He broched y* nors of kyoge Baa through and through. 
zgN Stanymurst ASneis 11. (Arb.) 5a His feet, .with raynes 
ofbridil y broached. Z999 Warn. Fairs Worn. 11. 130 With 
the piercing steel Ready to broach his bosom. 1631 Gouge 
Goers Arrows 111. 195. 364 Edward a. .was cruelly broached 
to death with an hot iron spit. 

4 2 . spec. To prick with spurs ; to spur. Obs. 

1330 IL Brunnb Ckron. 077 per stedes broched pei fast, 
esgao Anturs ef Art h. xxxix. 1479 Caxton Jason 15 b. 
Which broched their hones with their spores. 1913 Douglas 
ASneis vi. xv. 89 With spurris brocheand the fomy stcidis 
tydis. e tggo Ld. Berners A rtk. Lyt. Bryt. (X814) 6x The 
capytayne of theym broched his horse agenst Arthur. 

4 b. absol. To spur, 'prick'. Obs. 
f reflo Sir Ferumb. 3637 Clarioun . . Cotnep by-fore fbste 
brachyng, On ys stede or Amby. e tree Destr. J'roy 10033 
Troieu . . brochit in bremely his brother to venge. c 1489 
Caxton Soustes t/Aymon 1 l 63 The firenshemen brochyng 
with 7* spore ss fkst as theyr horses might renfte. 

4 o. const. To broach (bouts) to (a horse), rare. 
15x3 Ld. Bbrnbrs From. I. 639 They broched their 
Sputre s to their bo n es , and so retourned to Andwarpe. 

48 . To transfix (meat) with a spit which stay 
hold it while roasting ; to spit Obs. 

e 1400 L i ber Co co r um afi HU broch thou shaUe. Then do 
hit to fyra and rest hit alle. Z4S3 CathArngL 44 To Broche, 


>873 G. Harvey Lettorbk. (1884) o So cunning . . to bru, 
and so reddi to broche debate. 1979 J. Still Gamm. Gurtou 
11. iii, Ye aee. one end (apt of this my abort devise. Now 
must we broche t'other to. xfifig Rutlkr Hud. 1. 11. 489 
Bloud wax ready to be broach'd. 18x7 J. Gilchrist Intel/. 
Patrimony 157 He could wrench out a tooth, broach a 
vein, splice a bone. 1I71 Browning Pr. Hohenet. 1867 One 
way I bid broach the blood O’ the world. 

6. trams/, and Jig. To pierce or break into. In 
order to liberate or extract something j to * tap * 
(a bed of coal or other mineral ). 

19B3 Stanyh vxsT ASneis l (Arb. j 00 With poyncted flatchet 
thee mountan he broached, tggs Greene Dss/ut. Addr. 1, 
I haue broacht vp the secretes of vice, xfigo Fuller Pisgnk 
57 x A Countrey . . where God broached a rich vein of gold 
for this particular purpose, xfigp Murchison Stlmr. Syet. 
l xxxv. 470 *I*he uppermost coal bed., was tanned the 
* broachcoal,' as being the index by which the rich field 
wax broached or tapped, stay Miller First Im/r. x. 167 
The Dudley coal field seems to have been broached just in 
time. 

7 . To give vent or publicity to ; to give out ; to 
begin conversation or discussion about, introduce, 
moot. (The chief current sense.) 

X979 Tomson Calvin'* Serm. Tim. 49/1 To broch a newe 
and straunge doctrine. 1993 Hookes EccL Pol. Prof. v. 
ft 3 To broach my private conceit I should be loth, sfixg 
T. Adams Dive Its Banket 59 Eueiy Nouelist . . must 
broach new opinions. 17x0 Addison Sped. No. 457 Pa 
Last Friday's Letter, in which 1 broached my Project of a 
News- Paper. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 317 nets. He 
[Dr. Franklin] broached the idea of the American Philoso- 
phical Society. zS6o Motley Netkerl. (1868) II. xiv. 003 
Failing in that we broached the third point. 

8. techn. To pick, indent, or furrow the surface 
of stone with a narrow-pointed stone-chisel called 
a broach, or puncheon. (The kind of work pro- 
duced varies in different localities.) 

S944 Chapel Roll in Gloss. Goth. Archit. (1845' I. 74 In 
hewinge, brochingc, and acaplyn of stone for the shapell. 
1703 TfioaESRY Let. Ray, To broych, or breach , as Mason* 
an Atchler, when with the small point of their ax, they mbke 
it full of little pits or small holes. xSot Jamieson, To broach , 
to roueh-hew. SS76 Gwilt Archit. »i( The face of the 
stone should be previously droved, and then broached. 

BrOftOh (brd«tj), v. 2 Plant, [perh. a use of 
Broaoh t/J, in sense of ' turn ' (as on a spit).] 

1 . intr. in phrase, To broaeh to (said of tne snip) : 
to veer suddenly so as to turn the side to wind- 
ward, or to meet the sea. 

1705 Dampier Vey. II. UL fi If the Ship.. should prove 
unruly, as.. by her broaching to against all endeavours, 
which often happens, when a fierce gust comes. 1760-9 
Falconer ShiOwr. 11. 639 If broaching tideway to the sea, 
Our dropsied ship may founder by the lee. sfioo A. Duncan 
Mariner's Ckron. 1x804) 11 . 77 She lost her steerage way, 
broached-tq.and upset, ths sea rolling over and over, step 
Massy at F. Milamoy v. The vessel . . broached to, that 
is, came with her broadside to the wind and sea. xftfo K. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxiL xs6 They hove the wheel up just in 
time to save her from broaching to. 

2 . tram. To cause (the ship) to veer or swerve 
to windward, to bring with her broadside to the 
wind and sea. 

1760-9 Falconer Shi/wr. if. 376 Broach the vessel to the 
westward round. 1679 Bedford Sailor's Pocket -bk. vL sap 
It too often happens that some of the men catch crabs with 
their oars, and broach the boat to. 

Hence Broa'ohing-to vbl. sb. 

1760-9 Falconer Shi/wr. in. (18x9) 98 They dread her 
b roach ing-to. 1879 Bedford Salim's Pocket-bk vi. ex8 
The one great danger, when running before a broken xea, 
is that ofbroaching-to. . 

Broftohed (btfntft), ppl. a. Also 6 broobod. 

[f. Broach pJ + -ml] 

1 . Pierced, tapped, set running. 

1633 Ford Broken Hrt. v. ki. It [tne blood] sparkles like 
alusty wine new broach'd. sfigsBENLowu Theo/h. n. txii, 
Each broached Vein. 1847 Disraeli Tancred xv. xii. Oxen 
roasted whole, and broached hogsheads. 

2 . Set on foot, started, introduced. 

*647 Homilies l Contention 1. (18591 134 He Is of the 
Dew sort, .he is anew-broached brother. 1948 VUlLCkron. 
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8. Or atone: Chiselled with a ‘broach*, 
teas Minutes of Town Council in Hist. Glasgow **l 
<1881} 18s Tba stane work lhairof to ba email farofobm 
work. ttohGwtiy Arch*/. tejA a Wba Archeml. AsMasta 
VIII. 137 The murua would ba built.. with baoachad Monas 
at Ouseburn, and plain modm elsewhere- 
Mwwmkm (fa*a?jai). Alio 6-7 broohor. {f. 

liMOAOH n.-f •***.] 

1 . One who broachea : .chiefly in sense 7 of the vb. 

1987 Fleming Cantu. Hot inshed III. tju/a Ballard., 
who was the first brocher of thu treason. iStoEamlk After** 
cosm. mIL iAA) 33 A tiroacher of mure news* than hog»- 
budi 1614 N. Faisvax Bulk s> Sehr. 51 Our happy wonder 
of ingenuity! and bent broodier of new light, Mr. In. 
Newton, tye* Toland Rtf. Sachem mltiStrm. tx Per. 
ntdouc Broachen of a Doctrine. s8M G. Allen Darm'a 
vi. 104 Among all broochere of new theoriee. 

1 2 . A Spit. Obs. 

1700 Dryden Fables (1791) 157 On live sharp faroachcrs 
rank’d the roast they turn'd, im Pont Odin, xiv. ot 
Smottking bank the tasteful viands drew, Bleachers and ail. 
Broaching (brdetfig), vhl sb. Also 6 torooh- 
lng(0. [f. BROACH cr.l ♦ -1N0 1.] 

L Piercing, spitting ; tipping (a cask), etc. 
dll Corea. , Affer age . . wine . . paled upon the broaching 
of euenr veamll retailed. 1819 Markham Eng. / /mm u. 
IL iiSMhdp The spitting and broaching of meat. 

SL Introduction, mooting, origination of opinions. 
1977 Hanmsb Am e. Reel Htel.lthtg) 399 Continual! argu. 
Ing, and broching of intricate quirks, aioa Dkkkk* Gentle 
Cretf i. ixi69) to He sets mors discord of a noble house By 
one day's broaching in his pkkthank tales, Ulan can be 
salved again in twenty yean, slag Woaosw. Let. te R. 
Montagu 1 June. The Ant broaching of the Reform Bill. 

3 . The first liquor run from a cask on tapping it. 

idflp Gaudbn Fun. Serm. Bp. Broumrig (16604 143 The 

fintibroachlogs of a vessel, idtfa Fuller Worthies (1I40) 
111. 171 His mother did not carelessly cast away his youth 
(as the first branchings of a vessel). 

4 . The chiselling of atone with a broach. 

>•76 Gwilt Arc Ait, . | 1914 If broaching is performed 
without droving.. it is never so regular. sSSe A tr kneel. 
Aeitmnm VHL els The broaching or crowhatching and 


other couvemionaittiea of the Romans. 

6. Comb, broaahlng-bit (see quot.) ; broaoh- 
ing-thurmol, -thurmor, -tutnor, a chisel for 
4 broaching * atone. 

s88i Raymond Miming Gloss ., Broeuhtngblt , a tool used 
to nature thedimensions Of a bore. hols which has been con- 
tracted by the swelling of the marl or clay walla. 

ft PP*' *• [f- Bboach sr.i + -mo «.] 


Piercing, stabti 
1966 Dbant Hornet Sat. 1. F vljb, Morishe pykes, and 
brachvnu so ear ea. 

BrOfod (br$d), a. Forms: 1 brtd, a-3 brad, 
3-6 brod, 4-6 broda, 6 brooda, 4-5 brood, 
6- broad. Also north. 3-4 brad, (bradd), 4-5 
brada, 4- Se. braid. Compared broader, -aat 
(1 brfodra, bridra ; bridost ; 4-5 braddere, 
braddaat ; brsdder). [Common Tent. : OIL 
brdd, identical with OFris. brtd, OSaz. brtd (MDu. 
brut *d*, Du. breed), OHO. (MHG. and mod.G.) 
breit, ON. bre* 6 -r t (Sw., Da. bred), Goth, braip-s 
OTeut. +braido*s : no related words are known 
even in Teutonic, except fits own derivatives : see 
Bbxadth, Basra.] 

1 . Extended in the direction measured from side 
to side ; wide. Opposed to narrow, 

« torn Cstdmon's Gen. 904 (Or.) Brad bfodo. c a am Ags. 
Ps. cxxxvi[i). 1 Ofer Rabilone bmdum streams, cxaog Lay. 
7633 pe stelene brond swifie brad [c 1079 brodl and swifle 
long, a 1340 H ampul it Psalter wftii. 7 Swa by the brad way 
that ga tiirhelL <379 Barrour Bruce 1. 386 With banvs 
gret ft achuldrvs braid, c 1380 Wvcur Wks. <1880) 949 pe 
erode wets to hells, c 1440 York Myst. xxxil. 19 My for- 
hed both brente is and brade. 414x9 Proocx Repr . 374 
Noman is without a place long and brood. 1480 Caxtdm 
Ckron* Eng. cxxxiv. 113 To make his forests longer and 
bradder. sgga An. Hamilton CshrAixvi. tax 1 m braid 
. .way of deadly syn that Wadis to hcL agio Sidney Ar- 
cadia 139 About his neck he wore a brode and goneous 
collor. tgul Barbet Them, IVarres iv. i. 95 The Broad 
square Is the bat tell which conteineth more, or as much, as 
(wise so many men In front, aa in flank. 1811 Bielb Job 
xi. 9 Broader then the sea. a sffia Lady M. W. Montagu* 
Lett. II. xlvL 30 Not half so broad, as the broadest part of 
the Thames. >848 J. Baxter Libr. Preset. Agric. I. 4x7 A 
broad chest is an excellence la a hunter, 
b. »* in transverse measurement. 

4XOQO O. £. Ckron. (Laud MS.> Introd* Brittens Island 
L ehta hund mi la long and twa hand brad, stay R. Glouc. 
1 Koure hondred myle brod from Bst to wests, c 1384 
Cnaucrr H. Fame 79s A lltel rounded as a sercle Paraven- 
ture brode as acovcrde. 1587 Flrmino Cento. HeUnsked 
111. 10I1/1 At wends some brode from banks to banks abone. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1. 76 Almost an acre and a halfe 
brood. 1884 Evelyn KmL Hart. (1710) 999 A Leaf no 
broader than a Three-pence. x88a Pott Mall G. #3 Feb. 
xi/i The later Scon/e are to be 5 ft. longer and e ft, broader. 

o. Applied technically to certain iabrios, now 
or originally distinguished by their width, as 
Bioad Cloth, q.v., broad glass (D a) ; also bread 
silk as distinguished from silk ribbons; whence 
broad-silk-loom, -weaver, broad stuffs, broad trade, 
broad weaver . 



IliS 

Ha 178 s/4 Mr. John Uhl 
.sribidsT^syEi tiid. No. 61I 
SdiTWeaver. " bid. New dipqrf 
Broad-Weaver. mtOtFoi StwITrodeinL 
make atheaseaHthe fine 1 broad-3 to , vehrSCL 
fts8 Atmmat Reg. 50/t The tbtowscers, (he 
mannfocfeurora, m roe dyers admitted their 
. . But the ribband manufacturer*, etc." slit 
(• XlX/mri A thoent cootriyanoe hy>hfch 
41k loom Kad balm made appikabte to ribbom 

J&d qset if 

Broad g tld, maty : Me BMiMUOi, 
i MR tend. Goa, No. 0399^9 Exchanging of Brond Many 
forCppt. 170s Ibid. No. 9814/4 A Piaoom Brood Gold of 
K- Ghfiriea Lin his Armour. ^ Ibid. No. fijoo/slwo 
Peipus have been offering, to change Broad Gold for 
Guineas - - They had 68 Breed Piece* 

2. Less definitely as to direction (e.gk where 
iength is not applicable, or not in question^ : Of 
great extent, extensive, wide, ampler spaciou* 
a soon Stem 9 to (Or.) Is his rice brad, ctaog Lay. 3087 
In amnebtadne fold feiesg in to one brode folds), sups 
Cursor Ml 8530 Over alpfo world brade. etjm PiPl. 
Credo 1 18 Webuldsh a burwj, a brod and a large, fa 1400 
Merle Artk. m6 Hr salie . . Bryue Bretayne pe brode. 
e 14 m Prom/. Parv. 59 Brode or large of space, tfoxoL 
tld Pilgr. Per/l (W. do W. >531) 7 As hofobrode world* 
187s Milton P. R. il 339 In ample space under the broad- 
est shade. 1784 Cowrta Took il sa Human nature’s 
broadest, foulest blot. dM A. Wilson Rob 4 A'ingatt, As 
though hraM Scotland hadbeen a* his ain. 1843 Lever J. 
Hinton vii. (1I78) 47 The broad and iwslKigumU, that 
stretched away, .faros the eye could reach, 
tb. Of time. Obs. 

rip| R. £. Atilt. P, B. 639 Fro mony a brod day byfore 
ho parayne ay byene. 

*t 8. Large in amount, ample, plentiful. Obs. 

a soon Beowulf toot Beagas and brad gold, a 1 aa^Aner. 


;Fi. 


R. too Mid brod echome & sunne. a 1300 Cursor l 
His brode (o.r. brood] hlfoaing he him gaue. rip 
A Bit. P. B. 584 Hit is a brod wonder, 
tb. Abounding, frill of. Obs. 

4 sjoo Cursor M. 94744 Sum brad of hir blit es >c wai. 
e 1 iso Sir Tristr. 177 Of folk pe fold was brode. 

4 . Wide open ; frilly expanded. 

f7i Blickl. Horn. 93 Hie hine .. mid bradie hand sioxan. 
cieoo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xxvi 67 Sums hine slogan on nys 
ansiene mid hem brada handen. 4 1300 Cursor M. 17837 
Til heuen U- Hfted hair elen brade. s8o? Dekner & Web- 
stee Hist. Sir T. Wyat 19 Wee stand high in mans opinion, 
and the worldes broad eye. 

b. esf. Of day, daylight, etc. 

U98 Gower Cmtf. IL 107 Ful 0 
day. 


- , oft, whan it is brode 

Palmr. aoi/s Broods Amy, grant your. 1979 
Fuuca Re/ut Rost si pu We do not fight wax candela 
in y* brod day light. 9884 Oecay Ckr. Piety (J.> It no 
longer seeks the shelter of oight and darkness, but ap- 
’ ‘ * ’ * * - ' :kb »jT)lr r* " 


r in the broadest light. 1890 Locks ij.) if chtldien 

were left alone in the dark, they would be no more afraid 
than in broad sunshine. 173a Berkeley Akipkr. iv. f 3 
A solitary walk before it was broad daylight. s8n Shelley 
Promotk. Uub. il ii. at Awake through all the broad noon- 
day. itaB Scott F.M. Perth 111. 140 It cannot be con- 
cealed . . it will all out to the broad day. 1879 Lockykr 
Stem. Astrsn. Hi. xeiv. 199 The comet or 1843. .was visible 
in broad daylight. 

6. Plainly displayed before the mental vision ; 
plain, clear, obvious; 4 pronounced ’, emphatic, 
explicit. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boetk. il y. 49 How brode sbeweb h* 
errour and fte folio of %ow men. 4 1577 Gascoigne Pay. 
Holland, I name no man, for that were brode before. 9804 
Bentley Pkml. 184 Surely this is a hint broad enough. 


1700 Stsyte Ann. Re/. Introd. 1 1. 8 Mary, Queen of Scot- 
fond, end the Dauphin . . gave broad signs of tneir pretences 
to the Crown of England, sfeg Scott Talisman (1863) 
•15 He understands or guesses thy meaning— be not so 
broad, 1 pray thee. iS6t Barker Goth. A remit. 1. v. (1674) 
i6x There is no broad line of distinction. Mod. The hint is 
too broad to be mistaken. 

b. Most apparent; prominent, outstanding, gene- 
ral, main. (Opposed to 1 subordinate \ * minute ’.) 

x86o Kings lxy Mist . I. so, I merely take the broad facta 
of the story. x88o Huxley in Sci. Opinion s8 Apr. 486/9 
A knowledge of [the] broad outlines [of a subject 1 1IA9 
Month. Exam. 6 May 5/* The broad features of the acci- 
dent. 

6. Of language (or the speaker): a. Plain- 
spoken, outspoken (often in a bad sense) ; unre- 
served, not mincing matters. 

1988 in Hark Mist. (1800) IL 8* Z. .have been very often 
ashamed to hear so broad speeches of the King and the 
Pope. 4 181s Chatman Iliad 1. 994 His wrath, that this 
broad language gave. (89a Gataker Disc. ApoL 77 With- 
out ante broad or uncivil language. 1710 Stbrle Toiler 
No. wB r j A ftilsom Way or commending you in broad 
terms, slay Hallam Const* Hist. vU, (L.) The broadest 
and most repulsive decUration of all the Calvinisttc tenets. 
1870 Jeer SspkoUsi Electro (ed. a) 3 bjx She now repeals 
the avowal in broader terms. 

t b. Coarse, unrefined, vulgar. Obs. 

1400 Carton Eneydos s, I toke an olde boks, and.. the 
englysahe was so rude and brood that I oouda not welo 
vnaarstaode it. Ig8f R. Habvry/'Z Pert. <x86o] 19 Spooks 
a broad word .. amongst huntsmen in chare, you shall ba 

leasht for your labor: as one that J, “ 1 

pastime. .with the termes ot a he 

o. Loose, gross, indecent. 

1980 North Plnlarek (1676) 99 To s 
without any brood speeches or nncom 
Vn gras, a broad, or bawdfo. tale. 


r m gr-mm, m wwi 

cosm. xlfo. <Arb.) 

44900 Dk 
make her 


iwitb another, 
, , s8u Coroa., 

t8e8 Earle Micro* 

fa.) to Onely with broad and obtemno wit. 
Onufs Art Loot l 88a Broad woids will 

. • Ixvimo T. Trees. L 


1 . Of proaimciatioo : PttfcflpMrif-tWMS “wUtO 

punditlon of ia. kind. 

‘ Broad DevontWre * Brcs4 Co^.y 
SeeUA : the lo wUnd Scoteh ven»«wUi. 

smoothedneise. . 1 % Potter Ajdig* free# *• 1-07*11 J 


I.390 His oaths., were uttered with die broadest eecatit of 
his province. 1899 Black w. Mag. Sep* R9s/s Broad York- 
shire talked all over the ihip mm Sweet Pkyneiics at In 
the broad London pronunciation this lengthening of Qrigfo- 
ally short voweb Is extremely common. 

t b. Of sound : Full, deep, Vow fa {pitch. Obs. 

s8oy Tdrsell Four*/, Beasts efiS The fomales heve a i sh«Ul 
and sharper voice then the males, which is fuller nod 

1 , kept within no narroiy boQndi ; 
going to full lengths. 

t6oa Shake. 1 Ham. 11L iv. e His prankes haue been too 
broad to beare with, tlig Scribbieemmhia xs 7 Kenny pos- 
s— es some requisites for broad force, staa W. Isvimo 
Sketch Bk. I. 907 She was the picture of broad, honest, 
vulgar enjoyment. 1879 Jowett Plato /ed. s; I. 183 The 
mirth is broader, the irony more sustained. 

+». Widely diffused ; spread all abroad. Obs. 

1609 Shaks. Mack. 111. iv. >3 At broad, and genemll, as 
the casing Ayra. 

10 . Having a wide range, extensive ; widely ap- 
plicable, inclusive, general. 

[1741-0 H. Walfolr Lett. H. Mann 1 . 93 The Tories. .If 
Tories there are, for now one hears of nothing hut the 
Broad Bottom; it hthe reigning cant word, and means, the 
taking mil parties and people Indifferently into the ministry. ] 
187s Mosley Voltaire (x886) 43 Intellectual education in 
the broadest sense that was then possible. 1879 Stubbs 
Const. Hist I'll. xxi. 6x0 Farsonal feeling must ne sacri- 
ficed to save. . broader principles. 1879 Hamerton In tell. 
Lift x. v. 387 A broad rule . . applicable to all imaginable 


11 . Characterized by breadth of opinion or senti- 
ment ; liberal, catholic, tolerant, allowing wide 
limits to * orthodoxy *• (Cf. Bbeadth 4, Broad 

Church.) 

183s L Hunt Poems es6 With his broad heart to win his 
way to heaven. x8g» [See Bboad Church]. 1879 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. il 393 Keats had the broadest mind. 
x888 Mobley Crit. Mist. 1 . 78 Even good opinions are 
worth vary little unless we hold them in a brood, intelligent 

12 . P *rir/. Characterized by artistic 'breadth*; 
executed with a view to general effect rather than 
to special details. Cf. r 1 ), and see Brbadth 5. 

lire Gbotk Greece 11. liv. IV. 561 A portrait of him drawn 
in colours broad and glaring. 1879 Bala in Daily Tel. 8 
May, Two brood, powerful, and vividly expressed portraits. 
*MS Athenstum 30 May 700/3 Broad and rich in tone and 


13 . Phrases, fin Ike broad or the long: in one 
way or another. II s as broad as its tong (or as 
long as it's broad) : it comes to the some thing 
either way, it mokes no difference. 

s68a Scarlett Exchanges 171 If the Principal .. doth 
force his factor one way or other, in the broad or the long, 
to make up his Dasbarsemsnts. 1887 R. L'Esteangs 
Anew. Dies. 6 Whether the Church of Englaad-Mon Reject 
the Roman Catholiques, or the Roman Catholiques Reject 
the Church of Kngfond-Men. 'tis just as Broad as it is 
Long. 4 1704 — (J.) It is as broad as long, whether they 
rise to others, or hring others down to them. 1775 G6uv. 
Morris in Sparks Liffh Writ. (1839) I. 53 It Is as long aa it 
is broad— the more (troops] that ore sent to Quebec the less 
they can send to Boston. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 11. 
ix. xtj The sharper the fomme, the higher are prices, and 
the higher 1 sen, the more 1 can spend . . and so it's as 
broad as it's long. 

B. sb. [mostly elliptical.] 

1 1- Breadth : only fa phrase in, on, 0 , a brode ; 
now re p r e s en ted by Abroad ado. 

a ttto Cursor M. 947 pis werld . . Sell for to he on long 
and brad. cs^nAnlur* of Arth. xxxvJBeddns braudent 
o brode. ms8 Poston Lstt. s8s 1. 386 The straungiere or 
score a dredde, and dar not come on brode. 

2 . The brood part, the full breadth (of the 
back, the foot, eto.). 

174s Monro Amok (ed. 3) 194 The Bread of the Foot. 
Mod. To lie on the breed ot ones 


mom* 9 aw us ws» %*um i n wn w vi 

1 3. » Broadcloth. Obs . 
rsgoo Arnolds Ckron. (x8u) 73 Clothes called fyu 
ofthemakyng of Essex. 

f 4 . « Broad-pirqS. Obs. 
avse Lond. Goa. No. A . . Purse, with 30 G 

and 3 Rrodcs ia H. mso Ammerst Term Fit. xltt. eea 
ProssDtfog one of tha ooilectors srith a broad (piece) or hau 
abroad. <783 StncumaGoldCoin «8 (L) Whaa tbs twenty 
shilling pieces, commonly osUsd guinsoa, were coined fa 
the reign of Charles XL then the unitee of the Common" 
wealth, Charles 1* and Jamae 1, received too name of 
brooda or brood li eo et . 

5 * In East Anglia, an extensive piece of fidh 
water formed by the broadening out of a river* 
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SOOAD. 

C Dato. \ii!U) N«rSkmo»d»»nd Wr«» ) «r,tlw W m» 

tmS^iuK. mfrT& "* tek “P** 0 * 

the Broad district 


6. shag. (W.) PUring c«d». 

AiJ. 8. ivSt., Am 


fffiSftist ss£3S£F~ 

O. «fo. [in OE. a distinct word drxWr, ME. 
£?W/V: but on the mutescence of final -<, levelled 
with the s 4 j.] .... 

1 . In a broad or extensive way ; broadly, widely, 
folly ; far, abroad. 

i Cmdmods Con. nj (Or.) Fieon brad® bebugeb. 
~\occ. 417 Pur blod •prong ft wood® about® brod® 
t tap WilLPolomo 7*3 A tri amltro ..bat woe 

l fulbrode. igp Smnn F. Q. ProL, Who®® 

pniises. .Toblaaon broad emongst hor loaned throng. «*M4 
Purs Of.) Broad bunt lb® lightning*, d®ep th® thunder® roll, 
fb. With eyes wide open, with a stare. Oh. 
rs«M Chaucer Chan. Km. ProL ft T. 867 Though y 
looken neuer ®o brod® and atare. c 1430 Hymns L iff. fa 
(18 67) 37 Summe steran brood® ft noun not to. 

% Outspokenly, unreservedly. 
e n|M Cmaucei Knit. 7*. 74* Criiit spak hinuelf fid brood® 
holy writ c 1440 York Myst. six. 89 Thou bardie to 


9. Spcdal ©omb.: broad-head (see quots.) ; 
broadbaan (seb Blur t) 5 broad-bill, a name for 
several Wiis having broad bills, esp. the Shoveller 
and Spoonbill ; tessAMewn a., in foil bloom, 
foil -blown ; broad-eyed e., having large eyes, 
with eyes wide open; broad- glass, window* 
glass i also attrib., as broad-gtass-house, •maker ; 
broad-bora, a hind of fiat boat nsed on Ameri- 
can rivers; broed 4 *af {Bet.), a tree (Termin- 
alia lettifolia) found in Jamaica ; also a local 
name for the Greater Plantain (Piantago major) • 
broad-man, broads-maa {dial.), oat who lives 
near the Norfolk Broods ; broad-mouthed a., hav- 
ing a broad month ; also (of words) plain-spoken, 
insolent {obs .) ; broad-seed (Bet.), the English 
name of the genus Uhspermum ; broad-set a., 
stotitlyformed, thick-set ; broad- silk, broad trade, 
broad-weaver (see Broad i c.) ; broad-spoken a., 
using plain language, plain-spoken. 

•tfup Boyd Last Battetl 64a 1 Jam.) The verb auill thought® 
of the wicked in that day shalbe spread out and laid® in 


90 The wue men of the' age wul laugh broad at thea® .. 
enquiries. . . „ , 

8. With a broad pronunciation or 'accent ; 
with the vowels of dialectal or vulgar speech. 

c 1531 Dbwbs Jntrod. Ft. in Palsgr. 809 Ye shal pro- 
nounce your 0 an y® do in latyn, almost as brod® as ye pro- 
nounce your a in englysshe. 1996 Edw, ///, 1 11. 1. is And 
then spok® broad. With epithets & accents of the Scots. 
Mod. 'We Devonshire men speak very broad. 

4 . Broad awake, broad waking s fully awake, 
wide awake. 

1583 Stanyhuwst /Knots 11. (Arb.) 53 From sleep® I broad 
w Jted. *6*6 T. H. C oustin' s Holy Crt. in We dronme 
brond-waking. 1886 J. Smith Ola Ago (ed. a) *«7 Ihen 
•hall he be broad awake. 1738 Wesley WJIfc (1879) I. 99 
Being in bed, but broad awake. *844 <»• S. Faber Bight 
Distort. II. 35® The bard seems to have been broad awake. 

6. Naut. (Cf. Labor, Widi.) 

i860 More. Mar. Mag. VII. 8a Alight was seen breed on 
the port bow [i. e. a good deal to the left of the point right 
ahead]. 

D. Comb, [from adj. and ado.] 

L General, a. parasynthetlc, as broad-backed, 
- based \ - beamed - bladed ’ -bodied, -bosomed, -bot- 
tomed, Soughed ; -breasted, Suttocked, -chested, 
-eared, -eyed, -flapped, -fronted, -headed (1 530), 
-hearted, -hoofed, -horned, -limbed, dieted, - mar- 
gined , -minded, • nosed \ -shouldered, -skirted, - souled 


•avinred, etc., etc. ; b. adverbial, as broad-built, 
-flashing, -grinning, -spread, -spreading, etc. 

1831 AM. in Proc. Parliament No. 81 A short Sorre l 
More.. ♦brood booked. 1807 E memos /Wm# 49 We wUl 
climb the broad-becked huis. 17b ^ LIX. 

310 A *broad.based pyramid. 1833 I/Tayloe Spir. 


BBOABCLOTH. 

Broadbwi a ocu s otlons. 

B. adv. Only in phr. Te sow, scatter, throng fife 

broadcast . a In Agrie. 

dp Vog. Smbst. Feed ft Scattering the teed, .ever tbb 
whole surface called soaring broad-cast, s$f§ b 
Baxteb Lthr. Prut. Agrie. L 8 j Seed sown either brood, 
castor in drills. 

tujUmn. Wileoh Diary IL 391. 1 have. .thrown broad- 
cast a fruitful grain, and converted the soil of my uenlaa- 
ment Into a field that ought to be rich la future produce. 
1876 Gibem Short Hitt. vL f 6 (>88s) 334 A boat of spisfi 
were scattered broedcast over the land. 

C. eb. Broadcast sowing, or mode. 

1998 0. Marshall Gordon, xv. (181 3) 80 At broed-eeat. 
trample the teed iu with the feet 1997 Holchopt SteL> 
borgt Trmo* (ed. 8) 1)1. lots. R«4 The 00m hae not bqm 
•own with broad-caiL 1866 Rogers Agrie . V Friers L d, 
* L .where broedcast is a dopted. 

1 prec. 4 * Cabt sl] 

) abroad with the hand. ' 
barley 
lecottL 



♦br oa d bmtomU 1804 Ld. Eldom in G. Rose Diarist ( 1880) 
II. 79 Forming an administration upon those brosd-bot- 
tomed principles. 1847 H. Mots Song of Sent tv App. 
xxxiv, The •brood-breustedearth, the syclous sk l* *T 97 
Coleeipge Christ ahol t. vi, The huge broed-breasted, old oak 
troe. 1988 Walks In Phil. Trans. L3C. 109 Their perrons 
. .seem tobe low ; but pretty ♦broad buUu *86® Fullm 
Worthies (1B40) 111. aW He had. ai l may tay a •broad- 
chested soul, favourable to such who dilferedfrom him. 
189a Bbyamt Iliad I, iil 9a That other chief Taller and 
broader-chested than the rest, *806 Shako. dsl.fUi 
v. eo •Broad-fronted Csssar. *33® PalSoo. eoj/t*] Brode- 

sffsj-gg. a aftiiy pS 
j*issc.«fer 

adled -Btom-UmmI WhiiM. «M» Ma«otoh Jw- VU 

167 Bu. bUw-coMc*. *Ero»a-imnd«l .Uum . «■* 

Ld. BuMsWMDiaA-^ AVw 7 r.b. j Ho non Wo^> 
Biad«d thw .. th. Church toWimM ftp-.. »»» 
PnavAU St. Diet.. htfMe/e ‘brood ihouMand. «*■ 
Vnaumtrmt. Hitt. Mm «ji Koluut. 
CS3S»ul55^ With dork compl«h». rfc.W.T.rt-0 
JCMMc-Tutdii ««, A<WtL*frtad e mt wit h hug, bat- 
tom. rdfc M CM No muM A d«kWs hwt Wd 


broads just painted red. 

t Broad, v. Obs. Also 4 north, brads, [f. tbs 
sdj .1 irons. To broaden, spread abroad, expand. 

4 * — • _ or- I. u lkwul.rl 


hrodld his wyngis. 

Broad-arrow, -head : see Abbow in. 
Br 08 t‘&-»- An ax with a broad head, nsed 
for hewing timber, and formerly in war. 

S33B Minor Forms (1825) 99 To batail . . With brad® ax. 
andwith bowes bent. C14M Efiph. 737 (Turpb. ^43) 
Summa hod twybvll, brodax, ana nawgtr. c ugpGUou 
Garlands in Wright Voc. 137 Dolabra, (glooE.)brode axe. 
1330 Palsgr. tox/a Brood® a xo, hacks largo. *888 W. Sar- 
grmt Braddock s Expod. 84 A roof of puncheoui, ruddy 
shaped with the broed-axe. *878 BAMcsorr Hut. U. S. 
IIL xvL 494 They . . split open his doors with broad-axes. 

Broa d-brim, colloq. 

a.* A hat with a broad brim. b. A nickname 
for one who wears such a hat ; a Quaker. 

are hearts of gold among those Broadbrims. 

Hence Brand-brimmed 0.; BroafUbrlmmer, 
a broad-brimmed hat {colloq.). 

%m Land. Goa. No. R3So/4 One silver broad brim'd Bason. 
«y*8 Lady M. W. Momtacor Lott. I. 111. *® The parson 
dapped on a broad brimmed hat. iM* Heads */w«*3 
Flat cape and broad-brimmers were . . fashionable. 
Hardwick Trad. Lease. *56 The wild huntsman may always 
be rscognieed by his broad-brimmed hat 
BroadOMt (brfi’dkost), a., adv., sb. [f. Broad 
adv.-t-ChBTpa.ppie.] A. ae(J. 

L Of seed, etc. s Scattered abroad over the whole 
surface, instead of being sown in drills or rows, 
b. Of sowing: Performed by this method. 


Broad^hurch party. 1884 JgdtnO. Kev. July *p§. 

Hence Broad-CfourohlHm.Brtmd-Oburobmmn. 

1870 F. D. Mausici Lsttor ia L(fo (1BB4) I. xll *84 Th«T 
(the Liberals) are called Brood Chnrohmea now, and delight 
to be celled so. Bat their breadth seems to me to~bf 
narrowness. *894 GLAwrroHK MihealUm In Cont.Eov. Oct. 
873 Some of those clergy who are celled Broedchurchmen. 

Broadcloth, teoad MM > 

Broad 4- Cloth. In Act 1 Etch. If/, viii., an. 148a, 
'broad cloths’, two yards within the lists, are 
distinguished from ‘stmts’, one yard wide within 
the lists.] Fine, plain-wove, dressed, double 
width, black cloth, nsed chiefly for mens gar- 
ments. [The term is now used to imply quality 
rather than width, which may vary considerably; 
the 'double’ merely represents that the piece it 
creased or folded double, Le. with iu two 'lists’ 
brought together; a process not adopted with 
cloth of less than 54 inches widej Also attrib. 

#1400 Occlrvr Do Beg. Prime. 4 
In a mannes typette Than of bra 


In a mannee typette Than 1 of bra 


ielydtae- 

minted, b. Wide, u if •*-*t«rin£*eed biudout. 
. 0 * S*. thk AnM. DtMt Wta. IV.005 WUh * 


///, vUL I * Any manner woollen Clothe®, called broad 
Clothes. *877 Hajuusoh England il v. (1877) « 3* The 
wans that they carrie out of the realm* ere for the most 
wort Unde clothes, thus Maeeihom ft Field Fatal 
Sowrr v. I, A thrifty cap, compiled of broad-cloth (tarn 
hmOav Poems (*741) Ve weaver, all yourshutdro 
throw. And bid broadcloths and serges grow, fin Hh 
Maxtikxau Cbm ft Pearls v. 97 Vou dremed in broad- 

T I. JIL 


doth, and* I in silk. 


BBOAonr. 
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BBOBDUTOVAO. 


■fig. a6ot Dr. Bailow Defines sas That b Christ la the 
Wand-cloth, in the whob peace. 

Hence Iroad-olothitr, i dealer in broad -cloth, 
m Lend. Gas. 5878/S Rkhard Rider. . Broad Clothier. 
Broadia (bri'd’n), v. [f. Bboad a. + -ml, 
Johnson says ‘I know not whether this word 
occurs, but in the following passage’, vis. that 
from Thomson in sense 1 . But the same author 
had used broadened in the trails, sense.] 

1. intr. To become broad or broader ; to widen. 

«7*7 Thomson Summer 1600 Low walks the sun, and 

taruadem by degrees, lost o'er the verge of day. 1804 Bysom 
Jmom xvi. Ixxxriii, Smiles around Broadening to grins. 
•83a Tehnvson • You ask me whp* iii, Where Freedom 
broadens slowly down From precedent to precedent 

2. tram. To make broad or broader ; to widen, 
dilate, lit. ox\&fig. 

*7*8 [see Broadened]. 179a Roberts Looker-** (1794) I. 
jai A constitution.. so broadened, by experience, to the 
compass of our wants and the demands of onr nature. 
s86t A. B. lion Eng. Cathedr. 19/A C. vL 014 For this 
object the nave should be proportionably broadened. 1867 
in E. B. Denison Life Bp. Lonsdale (18A8) 940 He was a 
High Churchman of the old school, broadened by experi- 
ence. i8yt Blackib Four Phases i. 74 To broaden his 
conception of morality and religion. 

BroadiSlfd (br$'d’nd), ppl a. [f. prec. + -ed!.] 
Made or become broad ; dilated. 

17*8 Thomson Winter 133 With broaden'd nostrils. .The 
. .heifer snuffs the. .gale, slat Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., 
Colum. xHx. 16 From ocean rose her broaden’d disk. 
Broadening (brjd’niij). vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
•ino 1 .] Expansion in breadth, dilatation. 

Mod. Newspaper These Norfolk Broads are broadening! 
or reaches of lira river. 

Broadening (brg-d’niij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -1NO 2 .J Becoming broad ; expanding, dilating. 
1850 Mas. Browning Poems II. ia Within the broadening 
dark. s8gp R. Burton Cenir. Afr. in 7 ml, Ji. G. S. 
XXIX. 114 Up a gradually broadening valley. 

Broad-iaoed (brod^st), a. 

I Having a broad lace. 

1607 W. NT Barley-Breaks (1877) The broad-fac'd Owle. 
1790 Boswell Johnson (t8xs) 111. 71 Loud obstreperous 
broad-lkced mirth. x88e J. Hawthorne Fort. Foot 1. xv, 
A composed, broadfaced, straightforward old man. 
f 2 . fig. Undisguised, open. Obs. 

1845 Myst. I nig. 43 Such broadfaced iniquity, that no 
mask., would fit it. s6sB 1 enkyn Blind Guide 1. ia Two 
broadfaced falsities. 187* B. K. Let. Pop. Friends 7 The 
Treason appears too brood -faced. 

Broad gauge. The wider distance at which 
the rails are laid on some railways, involving a 
corresponding width of carriage. See Gauge. 
Often at t rib. (also /fiO. Hence Broa'd-gauged a. 
tllra broad gauge of the Great Western Railway, in Eng- 


Great Western Railway, in Eng- 


bff oa d hf hinted their inclination. 1871 Butcma Poor Pham 
l ijjJLooking the mao broadly in the face. >878 Green 
ShortjffSt. v. | 3 (tISe) 93a Wyclif broadly assarted that 
no meg oould be excommunicated by tbe Feme. 

4u with broad pronunciation. See Bboad a. 7 . 

Sfffcr&uurr AM, B 1341 Tospeakemore brodely: to lome 
“ : lb . . that vowels meete together gapingly. 

0. 4 ft. With artistic breadth. See Breadth 5. 

*879 Foxtnun M miotic* xU. 159 Broadly treated gro- 
teequis. .in camalcu of greenish grey on a blue ground. 

BvOftdnega (brj-ctfi#*). [f. as prec. + -ebbs.] 
Thu state or quality of being broad ; breadth. 

1. Aft, (Now mostly superseded by breadth.) 
sS88 Wvclip Dent, xxxiii. to Gad is blessid in broodnesse. 

1486A*, St. Albans. Her, Cv^b, And it be dyuidid after 


land, is 7 feet, as against the ordinary gauge of 4 ft. 8 J in.) 

1884 Times su Dec., A through broad-gauge train was 
due. 1865 Ibid, as Jan., If the broad gauge may be unne- 
cessarily wide the narrow gauge is too narrow. 1888 M. 
Pattison Acadern. Org. Iv. soa We wish to maintain one 
broad-gauge line of refining education. s88s Chicago 
Times 4 June, Everything broad-gauged and in liberal 
proportions. 

Broadllh. (brd-dif), If. Somewhat broad. 

1793 Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 179 A broadishpressure, as 
that of a finger. s 808 Carlyle Remitt. 1 . 007 The broadish 
little street. 

Broa'd-leavtd, a. Also -leafed. Having 
broad leaves : often in Hot. a specific distinction 
(b»L. latifolius). + b. Broad-brimmed {obs. ). 

iju Huloet, Brode leafed, laiifolium. 1983 B. Gooes 
Egtogs viiu (Arb.i 6a This pleosaunte Brodeleaued Beech. 
1789BARMNGTON in Phil. Trans. MX. 34 The Wych (or 
broad-leaved) elm. a 1831 Coleridge Eolian Harp 4 With 
white flowered jasmin and the broad-leaved myrtle. 1881 
Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 176 A broad-leafed low-crowned 
hat of Flemish beaver. 188B Garden 18 Feb. xia/i The broad- 
leaved Butcher's-broom. 

t Broa'dli&g, broadlixigs, adv. Obs. In 
3 bradlinge, 6 Sc. braid-, braadlingia, 7 brade- 
lingfl. [f. Broad a. + -lino (8.J Broadwise, with 
the broad or flat side ; extended, flat ; broadly. 

c xaoo Trin. Coil. Horn. 6x He wile smite bredlinge mid 
swuerdeand briaeit, oder mid egge and clenen. *53SStewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 819 Wes borne than braidlingis on his bale. 
a 1605 Bannatvne Jml. 373 (Jam.) He straik ane of them 
breaolingis with his swora. «8o 8 Birnie Kirk-Burial 
(1833) ao It brake not in bradelings, but as it were by 
degrees, a 1701 Sbuley Pindar. Ode Wks. (1766) 16 So 
have 1 seen the warbling lark . . The narrow compass of a 
cage forget. And broadling o'er a turf in silent pleasure sit. 
Broadly (brgdli), adv. [f. Bboad a. 4- -ly 2 .] 

1 . In a brood manner ; widely, extensively. 

1390 S andvs Eunepsr Spec. (163a) 194 When the world .. 
should looks about so broadly, and search so narrowly. 
1897 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 111. ia6 The Colt. .Barrel belly'd, 
broadly back’d, 1873 Mobley Rousseau I. 300 Two chan- 
nels, flowing broadly apart. 1884 Bower ft Scott De 
Bar/s P honor. 9 Ferns 16a A broadly elliptical cavity. 

2 . Jiff. With a broad or general view ; generally. 

1838 Sir B. Brodir Psychol. Inq. I. HL 91 He has lmd 

down the rule too broadly. 1880 Tyndall Glac. il f aa. 
346 Broadly considered, two classes of facts are presented. 

3 . Outspokenly, openly; manifestly, markedly, 
decidedly; fully. 

i6u8 BkoRl Lett. Iv. 81 fit] made them talke and write 
of it broadly. tOu Baxter Inf. Bapt. ApoL 16 Mr. T.'s 
greatest friends, did the broadfyest speak . . of his being 
wiled. 1733 Scots Mag. Jan. a/a The janlsaries . . pretty 


broadnesse of the palme of the hand. 1730 Magna Brit. V. 
805/1 Bretford . . hath its Name from the Broadness of the 
Ford . . over the Avon. 

2 . fig. Plainness of speech; coarseness, indelicacy. 

a 1700 D RYDER (I.), I have used the cleanest metaphor I 
could find, to palliate the broadness of the meaning. 1881 
Craik Hist. Bag. Lit. 1. 594 (L.) Broadness and indelicacy 
of allusion. 

Broad pendant, pennant. A swallow- 
toiled tapering flag at the mast-head of a man of 
war ; carried by a commodore. See Pendant. 
t Broad-pieoe. Obs. A name applied after 
the introduction of the guinea in 1663 to the 
4 Unite ’ or so shilling-piece Jacobus 1 and 4 Ca- 
rolus ’) of the preceding reigns, which were much 
broader and thinner than the new milled coinage. 

1678 Narr. Murd. Godfrey 6 Ha . . found . . four broad 
pieces of Gold. 1800 f.ond. Gas. No. 0549/4, 17 false 
Guineas, and two false Broad pieces. 1891 Locke Money 
Wks. 1797 II. 47 The Broad-Pieces that were coined in 
King James I. time for aor. nobody will now part with 
under 93X. or more, 171a Arbuthnot John Bull (1735) 53 
Others . . picked up guineas and broad -pieces. x8x6 Scott 
Old Mart, iii, An old miser . . with whom a broad piece 
would at any time weigh down political opinions. 

Broad Beal, sb. The Great Seal of Eng- 
land. Also transf. 

>83 8 W miothebley Chron. (1875) I- 51 letter patent under 
the Kinges brode scale. 1978 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent 
(i8a6) 937 Advaunced to the keeping, first of the privie, and 
then of the broad scale. >841 Symomdb Serm. bef. Ho. 
Comm. D b, As if they had had the broad scale of heaven 
for them. 1879 Trial Longhorn 37 Two Pardons under tlie 
Broad Seal. 176a -71 H. Walpole Yertue's A nee. Paint . 
(1786; III. 173 Being allowed aoo l. for each broad seal. 

t Broa'd-aoal, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.] 
tram. To seal with the broad seal ; fig. to warrant, 
sanction, authorize. 

>889 B- J ohson Cynthia's Rev. v. vi. 75 Thy presence broad - 
scales our delights for pure. 

Broadlhare (br£d,Jc > j), a. Of a plough: 
Having a broad share. 

xB6s J. Wilson Farming 1 10 Broadshare or paring ploughs 
are much used, .in the autumn cleaning of stubbles. 

Hence Broa'dahore v. 

1898 Farmers Mag. Jan. 93 The practice of broadsharing 
the stubbles immediately after harvest. 1883 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. 11. Gloss., Broad-sharing ( Kent', ploughing shallow 
and wide with a broad share, without turning it over. 

Broadsheet (br$ d,/rt). [f. Broad a. + Sheet.] 
A large sheet of paper printed on one side only ; ~ 
Broadside sb. 3. Also attrib . 

1709 Hearns Coll. (1885-6) I. 18 A new Edition .. on a 
Broad Sheet. 1874 Motley J. Bameveld II. xviiL 953 
Ballad-mongers and broadsheet vendors. 1878 — Diderot 
II. 18 Pamphlets, broadsheets, sarcasms flew over Paris. 

Broad Hide (brgdsaicn. sb. [Formerly two 
words : Broad a. + Side sb.] 

1 . Haul. 4 The whole of that side of a ship above 
the water which is situate between the bow and 
the quarter* (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1391 Garrard Art Warre 89 That they tumc their broad 
sides as if they should encounter the cncmie. a 1618 
Raleigh Roy. Navy 96 To plant great red Port-holes in 
their broad sides. 174a Woodroove in Han way Trav. 
(176a) 1. 11. xxiii. 98 They let the vessel run with her brood 
side ashore. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 Hij, A 
squall of wind laid the ship on her broadside, 1833 Mar- 
ryat P. Simple (1863) xo6 A heavy sea struck us on the 
broadside. 

attrib. 186a Tiiornbury Turner I. 999 It is a broadside 
view, and represents the Redoubtable as sinking. 

b. Broadside to (or and) broadside : with the 
side of one ship to that of another ; tram/, side 
by side, close to each other. 

1696 Kknnstt Rom. Antiq. 11. iv. (1713) 84s If they hap- 
pen^ to swing broad-side to broad-side. * 7*9 Falconer 
Diet. Marine 11789% To lie alongside of; to be broadside 
and broadside. 

0. Broadside on, broadside to, {a broadside obs.} : 
with the side of the vessel turned fully to the 
object considered ; transversely, across the length. 

17x6 Lend. Gas. No. 3475/3 He had ranged his Ships . . a 
Broadside cross the River. x8oe A. Duncan Marinade 
Chron. (1804) II. 8a, I desired them not tgfeome broadside- 
to. but stern-on. 184a R. Dana Bef- [the Mast xv. 41 
We drifted down, broadside on, and went smash into the 
Lagoda. 

d. Of the side of something other than a ship. 
163a Rutherford Lett. xxiv. (x86a) I. 95 He will lay the 
door on the broadside and come in. e s66i Argyle's Last 


Witt in Hart. Miss, (1946) VIII. 30/1 [Argyle]. .stood firm 
on Ids own Interest, ana could oppose a Broadside to every 
Emergency of Fortune. >868 Locxyrr Heavens (ed. 3) 340 
A line 95^000^000 miles in length, looked at broadside cm at 
this distance, would appear but as an imperceptible point. 
>8fc| SnucoY Sport xlv. 139 They stopped and looked round, 
showing their broadsides the one just above the ocher. Ibid. 
xviii. 30a Being at dose range, and broadside on, the two 
largest were shot dead. 

£ 4 The whole array, or the simultaneous dis- 
charge, of the artillery on one side of a ship of 
war r (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

>887 Shams. %Hon. IV, 11. iv. 196 Feare wee broad-sides T 
No, let the Fiend giue fire, a 1999 Hakluyt Yoy. II. 11. 
63 The great shippe shot at vs all her broad aide. 1690 
Wadsworth Sp. PUgr. ii. 8 The man of wane, .gene vs a 
broade side with htt Ordnance. 17148 Anson Vey. il v. 
(ed. 4) a 37 We . . had a broad-side ready to pour into her. 
fig . t«3 Masryat P. Simple (1863) 8s At this last broad- 
side of mme* my father and all my brothers raised a cry of 
horror. 

8. A sheet of paper printed on one side only, 
forming one Urge page ; « Broadsheet. 

1579 Chuschyabd Chippoe (18x7) 43 Richard Harvey., 
before 1563, had printed in a broadside, a decree, .betwena 
Churchyards ana Camel. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. I. a In 
one Sheet in 4* as also on a broad side of a Sheet 1818 
Scott T. Land l. Ser. 11. IV. a6t The Broadside containing 
the last dying speech and confession of M. Murdochson. 
1861 Wright Ess. Archetol '. II. xxiii. s6x Many of the fh- 
bliaux and comic poems were issued as broadside ballads 

Broa’djddo, adv . With the aide turned lull 
{to a given point or object). 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 455 Splkelets.. Inserted broad- 
side to the rachis. 1884 Speedy Sport xiv. 931 As he was 
passing broadside he afforded an excellent shot 
Broa*daider. nonce-ivd. One who collects 
(printed) broadsides. 

186a Boston Bk.-htmier 1. >8 Not a Mack-letter man . • 
or an Elzevirian, or a braadsider, or an old-brown-calf man. 
Bro&'dslding, vbl. sb. The firing of broadsides. 
i8s8 69 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. II. iv. x. 38 Bvng's Seafighf, 
done . . with due emphasis of broadsiding. Ibid. IV. xii. xii. 
977 Vernon, .attacks certain Castles so-called, with furious 
broadsiding. 

BrOUBWOrd (br$‘dsd«jd). [f. Broad a. + 
Sword.] 4 A cutting sword with a broad blade ' 
(J.). Also attrib. 

[a 1000 Byrhtnoth 15 (Gr.) Da he healdan mihte brad 
awurd.] c 1969 Lindksay (Pitscotlie) Chron. an. 1550 The 
master of Lindsay struck him on the head with a broad- 
sword. 1789 Mas. Piozzi Journ. France 1 . 943 Hie High- 
land broad-sword is still called an Andrew Ferrara. 1799 
Rowlandson (title) Hungarian and Highland Broadsword 
Exercise. 1843 Prescott Mexico^ 1 . 359 They killed two 
of the horses, cutting through their necks with their stout 
broadswords . . at a blow. 

b. transf. (pi.} Men armed with broadswords. 
i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 330 Lochicl, surrounded 
by more than six hundred broadswords. 

O. Comb., as broadsword-shaped v&\. 

1870 Roli.f.ston A nim. L\fem The scapula, a broadsword- 
shaped bone. 

Broft'dway. (Now usually as two words.) 
A wide open road or highway, os opposed to a 
narrow lane or byway. From the former piactice 
of treating it as a compound, it has often come to 
be the proper name of a street, as the Broadway 
in New York, Hammersmith, Stratfortf-le-Bow, etc. 

a 1613 Overbury Crumms fir. A'. James* Table Wks. 
(1856) 977 Where there is a broad way besides, what need 
1 tread nere the borders of vice T 1870 Browning Pacchia • 
rot to 99 Duty and love, one broadway, were the best 

b. attrib. Applied by Dry den to the more 
tolerant divines of the English Church who were 
for widening its basis, called before (line 160) *sons 
of latitude , and (line 187) 4 sons of breadth \ 
Cf. the modern Broad Church. 

z68v Drydkn Hind 4 P. m. 209 Your broad-way sons 
wou’u never be too nice To close with Calvin, if he paid 
their price. 

Broadway, -WftJ0,-wiS4(bT5 dwriz, -wai t\ 
adv. [f. Broad <x. +- ways, -wise.] In a lateral 
direction, breadthways, laterally. 


some crosswise. 1796 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. x8x 
Sheet-lead sinking in water broad ways^cannot descend near 
ao last as it would edgeways. x8si Dickens Dombey 9x3 
Standing it [a letter] longwise and broadwise on his table. 


standing it la letter) longwise and broadwise on Ms table. 

Broak(e, Bro&kadge, Broaker, etc., obs. IT. 
of Bbore, Bhoragk, Broker, etc. 

Brob (brpb). [prob. related to North dial. 
*brob to prick wim a bodkin ’ (Grose) : cf. brad, 
brod, brog, etc .1 4 A peculiar spike, driven along- 
side the end of on abutting timber to prevent its 
slipping’ (Raymond Mining Gloss . 1881). 

1874 in Knight's Amor. Meek. Diet. 

Brobdingnag (biybdignasg). Often incor- 
rectly brobcugnog. The name given by Swift in 
Gulliver's Travels to an imaginary country where 
everything was on a gigantic scale. Hence used 
attrib. as : Of, or pertaining to, that country ; of 
huge dimensions ; immense ; gigantic. 

(Swift subsequently wrote a mock letter from 'Captain 
Gulliver ' to bis cousin Sympson (purporting to be dated 
97 April 1797, but first published in Dublin ed. X735), com- 
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public bv a pretended solicitude for minute accuracy. The 


early editions have all Brobdingnag. See Cmm Lift cf 
Stuff* (*88e) S35“7*> 

syis Porn Mor. Ess. Iv. 104 Such a draught At brings all 
Broodignag before your thought. 1814 Southey in Q/Rev. 
XL 65 The houses . . have the appearance of BroMUpns 
beehives. 1840 Carlyle Heroes u 56 linge untutored Brob- 
dijpug genius. 

Hence BroMlngaafltt (brpbdiqn®‘gi&n\ a, 
and sb. Also •digns'giu, -noggion. m. adj.no 
Brobdingnag, 

spat Morgan Algiers II. v. grp Brobdingnaggian Leagues 
would scarce suffice, smo Godwin Enquirer l viL 61 The 
final triumph of my Brobdingnagian persecutor, tfipo Die- 
rakli Lotharr lxxxi. 408 A bran-new brobdlgnagian hotel. 
i88s Grant Allen Evolutionist at tarn ), Known to our 
Brobdingnagian intelligence as grains 01 sand. 

b. *0. An inhabitant of Brobdingnag, a giant; 
a person; of huge fixe. 

spap T. Cooua Tabs. Pro/, Ac. 119 In Wit we Brobdig- 
naggians are. sBm T. Hook G. Gurney II. v. (L.) * Sally; 
•creamed the Brobdingnagian a gentleman wants a bed I ' 

Brobill* var. of Bubble v. Obs. 

Bpoo, oba. f. Brook ; var. Bbokb Obs., breach. 
Broofile (brok/i*d). Forma : 6-8 brooardo, 
7-8 brooado, brocard, 8 broohad, 7- brocade. 
[The form brotado was a. Sp., Pg. brocade , corresp. 
to It. broccato 4 cloth of gold and siluer * (Percivall, 
Florio), lit. 'bossed* or 4 embossed stuff', In form 
masc. pa. pple, of broccare 4 to boss, to stud, to 
set with great-headed nails', f. It. broeca (Sp.broca) 
a boss or stud, the same word as F. broche , , Eng. 
Broach, a.v For the change to -ad* see that 
ending ; the form brochad seems influenced by F. 
broeher (cf. Broche v.), (It is not clear whether 
the forms brocardo , brocard, and K. brocart, are 
corruptions of brocado , or distinct formations 
with the suflix -ardo, -art, -ard.)] 

1 . A textile fabric woven with a pattern of raised 
figures, originally in gold or silver ; in later use, 
any kind of stuff richly wrought or 4 flowered ’ with 
a raised pattern ; also a cloth of gold and silver 
of Indian manufacture. 

>583-99 Hakluyt Voy. II. axs (Ormns) Cloth of tllke, bro- 
cardo, and divers other cortes of marchaudise come out of 
Persia. 1696 Blount Glossogr Broctulo , cloth of gold or 
silver. 1691 Lockic Monty Wits. 1727 II, Whose Wife must 
spread a long Train of Brocard. 1699 Motteux St. Olon's 
Morocco 149 Very rich Gold and Stiver Brocades, mob 
W. J Bruy hi Voy. Levant vii. 34 A sort of Bonnet of Bro- 
cardo or Cloth of Gold. 1709 Load. Gao. No. 4540/6 Bed 
Damasks, rich flower'd Sattins, Brochads, etc. c 17*0 Prior 
Phyllis' Age . Stiff in Brocard. and pinch'd in stavs. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 186 One flaunts in rags, one flutters in 
brocade. 1751 Chambers CycL e.v., At present, any stuff 
of silk, satin, or even simple taffety, when wrought, and 
enriched with flowers, etc., obtains the denomination of 
brocade. 1841 Elfhinstonb Hist. Ind. I. 3x0 Gold and 
silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps original, 


silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps original, 
manufactures of India. 1830 Geo. Eliot A. Bods 53 , 1 mean 
to bring out my best brocade, that 1 wore at your christen- 
ing twenty years ago. 

Jig. 1N1 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. II. 067 (L.) The gorgeous 
brocade does not hide the true fire and fancy beneath. 

2. (See quot.) 

1869 Eng. Meek, xs Nov. 3x5/2 Gold is not put on any 
paper-hangings, it is a preparation called leaf metal, or a 
powder called brocade or bronze. 

3 . attrib. Of or resembling brocade ; brooade- 
•hall, a variegated species of cone-shell, Conus 
geographicus. 

1711 Addison Sfcct. No xs P 4 A Brocade Waistcoat or 
Petticoat are standing Topics s. 1745 Baker Don Quix. 1. 
L v. 31 This curious Cap and his fine brocard Cope will 
make him outshine the Sun-Dial. iSxa Southey Ontniana 
1 1. 383 Somewhat in the brocade fashion of Gongors. 1847 
Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) a8x Her rich brocade gown sat 
upright in its place. 

jBvoOffi'dtp v. [f. prec.I To work with a raised 
pattern (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

Mod. Newspaper, The bodice and train were brocaded with 
■prays of lilac on a ground of apple-blossom pink. 
BvoOffidffid (brok^ded), a. Also 7 brooado' d, 
8 brokaded. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 

1 . Worked or woven in the style of brocade ; 
ornamented with brocade. 

iM Blount Glossogr. s.v., We call that Brocado’d Silk 
or batten, which is wrought or mixed with Gold or Silver, 
and sometimes that Is called Brocado'd Silk, which is 
wrought with several colours of silk. 1714 Gay A rmminta, 
Brocaded Flow’rs o'er the gay Mantoe shine, do Lsvsa 
J. Hinton Iii. (1878) xo Rich curtains of heavy brocaded silk. 

2 . Dressed in brocade. 

1767 St. Jmsnes's Citron . Oct.. An oyster-wench in Paris no - 
tnralibsss Is a more desirable object than a brocaded monster. 
Brocage, variant of Brokagb. 

Brocade, -aly, variant of Brokalt. 

Brooard 1 (brtf wkiid). [a. F. brocard, akin 
to med.L. brocarda, brocardtcorum opus , a name 
given to the 'sentences * of Bnrchard or Brocard, 
bishop of Worms In the nth c., who compiled 
twenty books of 'Aegul® Ecclesiastic® '.3 
1 . Law. An elementary principle or maxim. 
«sfiB4 Swinburne Sponsals (1686) 184 Because the Bro- 
cardes or contrary Conclusions, rather breed brabbles, than 


melfieGMtontfcmft. 17* Fountainhall Decisions I. 343 
0 AMO Alkdged, He was minor, and so non tenetur placitmro 
sopor kmromitate paUrna. Answered, The brocard meets 
not. nfis Awfot Trials (iBio) 398. i8ea Scott Betrothed 
lauod.,SscsstasmaHrdiscofdiarum is a brocard ss andent 
and m veritable. iMn M. Napier Mem. Visct . Dundee IL 
so Dolus Mot in gsnoralibus is a brocard of the civilians. 

2 . gen. 


■M-y Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. xiiL I. 334 note. The 
scholastic brocard pointing to the difficulties oftne study of 
■elf : Reflexion cogitsdio facile fit \flexivm. 1856 Ferries 
Inst. Metapk. s6i The scholastic brocard, which has been 
adopted as the tenth counter-proposition, is the fundamental 
article in the creed of ..'the sensualists. 

08 . Biting speech, cutting gibe. (A French sense.) 
*837 Caolvle Ft. Rev, IL in. iii. 143 Lameth. .is met in 
those Assembly corridors by nothing but Royalist brocards ; 
sniffs, huffs, and open insults, 
t BrO‘0*rd 2 . Obs. [F. brocart.] m Brockst. 
ifioy Totsbll Four*/. Beasies xn These Brocards are as 
great in quantity as other vulgar Hartes, but their bodies 
ore leaner, [ifixx Cores., Brocart, a kind of swift stag, 
which hath but one small branch growing out of the stemiue 
of his home.] 

Brooard 8, obs. form of Brocadb. 

1 1 Brooatolio (bryk&te'l). Also 7 brooatall, 
8 brooatelil. [F. brocatelle , earlier brocatcl \ * tin- 
sell, or thin cloth of gold, or silver 1 (Cotgr.), ad. 
It. broccatcilo , 4 thin tinsel of gold ' ; dim. of brae* 
cato (see Brocade).] 

1 . An imitation of brocade, usually made of silk 
or wool, used for tapestry, upholstenr, etc., now 
also for dresses. Both the nature and the uBe of the 
stuff have changed in recent years. Also attrib . 

i860 Evelyn Diary 9 July (D.)Chaire and deske. .cover'd 
with Brocatall . . and cloth of sold. 1751 Cham Dias CycL 
Sapp., Broca tell, .an ordinary kind of stuff made of cotton, 
or coarse silk, in imitation of brocade; chiefly used for 
tapestry and other furniture. 1^79 Ure Diet. Arts l. 534 
Brocatelle. linsey-woolsey is so called in France. A sUlc 
material which is used for lining carriages. 1884 Pall Mall 
G. X4 Feb. xx/a The garish charms of satin brocatelle, which 
has a crimson ground, with a gold border. 

2. «» next. 

1798 Nugent Gr. Tour, France IV. 44 Columns of antient 
Gr ee k Brocatelle. 

II Brooatffillo (brp:kute lo). Also -tella, -telll. 
[It. brocalcllo dc Sienna, so called from its brocade- 
like colouring : see prec.] A kind of variegated 
marble, clouded and veined white, grey, yellow and 


red, yellow usually prevailing ; Sienna marble. 

179a Chambers CycL s.v. Marble. There is also another 
kind of antient Brocatella dug near Adrianople. 1839 Penny 
CycL XIV. 409/x The beautiful Brocatcllo or Brocade marble 
of Italy ana bgain. 1879 U me Diet. A rts I. 534 Brocatelli 
Marble, an artificial marble made from fragments of natural 
marbles united by means of an artificial cement. 

BrOCOOlL broooli (brjrkdli). [a. It. broccoli, 
pi. of broccolo cabbage-sprout or top, dim. of brocco 
shoot or stalk (see JBboach).] 

One of the cultivated forms of the cabbage (Bras- 
sica oleracca botrytis asparagoides ), the young in- 
florescence of which forms a close fleshy edible 
head ; in its origin a more robust and hardy variety 
of the cauliflower. Broccoli is distinguished as 
green, purple, and white, the last hardly dis- 
tinguishable from cauliflower, except in being in 
season in winter or early spring. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria x 6 The Broccoli from Naples. 


iroccoli from Naples. 


I can piddle here On brocoli and mutton round the year. 
>737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Brassica, There are several 
kinds, via, the Roman, Neapolitan, and black Broccoli. 
1881 Prec. Berm. Nat. Club IX. iii. 568 Winter vegetables, 
such as Celery, Brussel Sprouts, Brocoli. 
b. Comb., broccoli-like adj. 

1873 Ferguson in Land cf Mead 376 That sharj) brocoli- 


tBjPOOh 1 . Obs. rare. [ad. F. broc, also broche M 
large iug : see Littrd.] See quot. 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures jx One iron Brock, which was 
a great Pot or Jug to carry Liquid things. 

Brooh 2 , brogh, brough. Archstol. Forms: 
7 brogh, 7-9 brugh, 8-9 brough, burg(h, 9 


spelling adopted by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Variously pronounced brox t brox w , 
brt>x, brt>x w .)] 

1 % A structure of prehistoric times, examples of 
which are numerous in the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles, and adjacent mainland of Scotland, being a 
sort of round tower, having an outer and an inner 
wall of dry stone, the interstitial space containing 
little chambers for human habitation, while the 
open central area might be used for cattle. 

tfigs Bloods Atlas, Map cf Orkney A Shell ^ The ancknt 
Brain of Mouso. The Brugh of Byrsa. 1691 J. Wallace 
Description cf Orkney 08 The many Houses and villages in 
this Countey which are called by the name of Brogh. sees 
Brand Dover, Orkney 18 (jAM.)These bouses ore also caned 


Scotland, generally known aa Brughs or Plctish towers. 
s8ffg Academy 6 Oct. These Bruchs . . are towers that 
somewhat remind us ofllghthouaes. 

Brooh* obs. form 01 Broach, Brooch. 
Broohad* Broohago i see Brocade, Brokagb. 
BBxoehan (bnrxin). Sc. Also 8 braohao, 
broohln. [GaeL brochan porridge, gruel.l 4 Oat- 
meal boiled to a consistence somewhat thicker than 
gruel ’ (Jamieson) $ thin porridge, drammock. 

■700 Kino Tmusactioneer 93 The usual remedy is Giben 
drank upon Brochan. 1718 Martin West. Isles xa Gam.) 
1 hey drank brochan plentifully, which is oat-meal and water 
boiled together. 1790 Pennant Tear Scott. 358 Their com- 
mon food it Brochan, a thick meal-pudding wan milk i860 
Ramsay Retain, iii. (ed. 18) 59 Bracks ana brochan. 

Bvoohaatite (bryjSntoit). [After Brochant 
de Villiers, a French mineralogist : see -its.] A 
mineral belonging to the hydrous sulphates, occur* 
ring in thin, rectangular, green crystals. 

sMg Athenmsmfio, 1040. 316/3 Minerals of the Brochant- 
ite group, 1868 Dana Alin. 665 Crystals of brochantlte of 
a fine green color. 

tBroohe* V. Obs. [Obs. selling of Broach v. 
(which does not appear with this sense) - F. brother 
to stitch, brocade.] trans. To stitch, work with 
raised figures. Hence Brooked ppl. a., worked 
with raised figures or designs in gold, silver, etc., 
on a ground oi silk or satin ; brocaded, embroidered. 

1480 Wardrobe Ate. Edut. fV{ 1830) 134 Clothe of golde 
as well of the grounde of velvet as of satyn ground aom 
broched with gokle. c sgao Treatise of Gallant vW. de W.) 
ea Newe brocned doubiettea. s6or Holland Pliny I. 360 
The cRMOck brochcd and studded with scarlet in broad 
guards. 1894 Planch* Brit. Costume 334 Broched or 
guarded with goldsmith's work. 

II Broohg'ttffi. ? Obs. [F. brochette (14th c. in 
Littrfl}, dim. of broche, Broach.] 
a. A small broach, spit, or pointed stick, b. 
in Cookery : see quot. 1706. 

1489 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363/4 Thyrten knottes which were 
ful of brochettes of smale nedles and theron smale rynges. 
1706 Phiujiu Brochette, a Skewer to stick in Meat. 
In Cookery a particular manner of frying and stewing 
Chickens, etc. S790-6 in Bailey. 3798 Diet, cf Arts and 
Sci. s.v. Belt, You must come again to the first face of the 
brochette or stick A 

t BrO'Obltj. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. broc(c)hitas 
projectlngnesa of the teeth, 1. broc(c)hus : see 
Broach. J (See auots.) 

i6ej Cockrram 1, Brock i lie, crookednesse. tfigfi Blount 
Glossogr Brockityibrochitas), crookedness properly of teeth 
or tushes. 1678 Fhillim, Brochity (old word), crookedness, 
especially of Teeth. So Hailsy, etc. 

II Broohnrg (bw/irr). [Fr. ; lit. *a stitched 
work ', i. brother to stitch : see -UJtX.l A short 
printed work, of a few leaves merely stitched 
together ; a pamphlet. 

1769 Chesters. Lett. 387 (179s) IV. 8x4 Monsieur de Vergy 
published in a brochure a parcel of letters. 1840 Times 
a8 Apr., His present brochure is interesting from the subject 
of which it treats. 1869 Q. Rev. Apr. 945 His series of 
editions was accompanied by a bye-play of brochures, gram- 
matical or critical, written in the intervals of press-labour. 
188a Ch. Q. Rev. Oct. 40 The famous brochure of Dr. Drake 
celled The Memorial of the Church Of England. 

Brook (brpk), sbX Chiefly dial. Forms : 1, 4 
broo, 3-7 brooke, 4-5 brokk(e, 4-6 brok, 6 
broke, 3- brook. [OE. broc, from Celtic : in Olr. 
brocc, Ir. and GwtX.broc, Welsli and Cornish brock, 
Breton brock :-OCeltic *, broccos , prob. cogn. w. Gr. 
$opu 6 t grey, white ; cf. the Eng. name gray, grey A 

1 . A badger : a name, in later times, associated 
especially with the epithet stinking, 

c seoo Sax. Ltechd. 1. 936 Sum fyberlete nyten Is, 
nemnaS toxonem, |>*t ys dtoc on englisc. c teog Lay. 13817 
Heo hudeden heom alse brockes. imI Tbevisa Barth. Do 
P. R. (Helminghem MS.) xil x. Thebhdt rauen is frende to 
ke foxe, and berfore he fytteh with ke brokke. c 1400 Ywaine 
A Gaw. 98 It es fill semeli, ale me think, A brok omang men 
forto stynk. c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 117 He lokis Tike a 
brokke. Were he in a bands tor to bayte. a igs8 Skelton 
Agst. Gamesche <5 She aeyd your bretne stank Tyke a broke. 
IMS Hulokt, Brocke or badger, or graye beast, /sure. 
1637 B. Jonsom Sad Shefh. u ir. 33 Or with pretence of 
chasing' theocc the Brock, Send u a curre to wonrie the 
whole Flock. 8986 Burns Two Does 96 They gang as saucy 
by poor folk. As I wad by a stinking broat. 18x6 Scott 
Auiig. xxi, 4 1, .rub shoutners wi* a biulie wi’ as little con- 
cern as an he were a brock 1869 Daily News 30 July, 
Purses, made of a fox's head and skin, or that of a brock, 
t b. calachr. confused with the beaver. Obs. 

1 187 Tbevisa Higdsn Rolls Ser. I. 337 White beres, bau- 
•ons.and brokkes [urtialbi, flbri, st castores\ Ibid. VL 
305 pat place hatte Beverlay and beet Brook his lay, for 
many brokkes . . come pider out of |e hilles, ute Calk. 
Angt. 44 A Brokk, castor, honor. t|p s PssavALL Sp. Diet n 
Bivaro, a badger or brocke, yf^rr, castor. 

2 . A stinking or dirty fellow ; one who is given 

to ‘dirty tricks' ; a 4 skunk*. » 

«i6oo Peels Jests 11. 089 This self-conceited brodn 
sfias Shake TweL N. iu v. 114 Marne, hang thee, brocks, 
irag Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. i. Ye'll gar me stand I ye 
•nevelllng-nbbit brock. s88o Antrim 4 Down Gloss, 
(E. D. S.), Brock, a dirty person ; one who has a bad anelL 
S. Attrib. and Comb., at brock-breasted, -faced adjs. 
(referring to the streaked face of the badger); 
T brook-skin, a badger-skin (in Wyclif app. due 
to confusion of L. miles, melts, with mibta Gr. 


m**rt sheepskin, £ #ri§ tor) ; f brook-wool, heir 
of the beaver (see I b.). 

t«ioo Morie Arth. ioo< "Brok-brestede as t brawns, 
with brustils full* large. iln Cratw Dial ssTh* ‘brook- 
toed branded stirk. s#s Wvcut /Mr. sL 37 TW wantea 
about* ia *brok akyiuies (Vuljc. h meloiis), and h thymus 
ofgsaL t&hPilgr.Per/A W. de W. 1331) ^6 b, Goynge 
about in antes ft brocket akynne*. jmaOrt. Ysc.inPrsmp. 
Parr. 53 Fibrkns vestis . . a doth* of *brocka woil 

Brook, /J » rts/. JOE. dnv ; cf. ON. fouUr 
1 a trotter, of a horse r Vigf.] t A hone, a trot- 
ting horse ; an inferior horse, a iade. 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 184 St een him broc on onrade. 

Cmauceb Friar's T. *43 The Carters tmoot and 
cryde. .Hayt Brok, hayt Soot, what apart ytfor the stones. 
if86 Warner Aik Fug. 11. x. 47 She stumbled headlong 
downs . . hoyat Brock, her good-man aside; And thirdly 
falling, kindly bad bar breaks her ntcke, olds lade. 1847- 
76 Haluwsll, Brock, a cow, or husbandry hone. 

Brook, dial. [Of uncertain origin : pos- 
sibly n corruption of L. briicus, brnchtts: see 
Brukb. The two senses may have no connexion.] 
fl. ?-L. aphiamachus (Vulg. Lev. xi. as), a 
kind of locust : cf. Bauu. Only OE. 
s wap Ago. Vac. in Wr.-WQlcker 460 Ophiomackns , broc. 
2 . The larva of the frog-hopper, which produces 
the cuckoo-spit ; also the insect itself mod. dial . 

1788 Mamhall E. Yorks. (E.D.S.), Brock, a young grass- 
hopper land ed. 1796 substitutes 4 dead a spnmaria, the 
cuckowepit insect l ‘He sweats like a brock!* 187s 
Robinson Whitby Gitas. iE. D. S.)» Brock, the cuckoo-spit, 
‘sweating insect', or frog-hopper, the 'cicada spumata*, 
found upon leaves in an immersion of froth. 1(77 in H elder* 
rust Gios*. (£. D. S.I 

Brook, t Obs. [contr. of brocks/.'] » Brock nr. 

csjt $ Berkeley Cast Is, XfS, Forester's Ac-., Item a brocks 
at nramtonye parka 1677 N. Co* Genii Recreation u 
(1706)6, 1 .. must call a Hart.. The third year, a Brocks. 
*7§* Smslus tr. Bnfforis Nat . Hist. IV. 87 They take the 
name of knobbers till their horns lengthen Into spears, and 
then they are called brocks or staggards. 1884 Jirnun 
Rod Dear iL 39 In the olden time he would nave been 
called a brocke or brocket. 

Brook, sb.k (See quot.) 

S770 Hastcd in Phil Teems. LXI. 164 In the ancient 
fomti of Kent, .remain Urge old chesnut stube or brocks, 
t Brook, v. Obs . rare. [Identified by M&tzner 
with OHG. brochdn. raocLG. bracken to break into 
bits, crumble (bread into milk), used in Swiss in 
flense 4 to use coarse words ' : but the sense-history 
Is obscure.] app. To give mouth, speak queru- 
lously {perhaps to utter broken language). 

** - * * *-* M 1 — ■— i~a — - ill 


resa Millers T. 191 He syngeth 
rl. crowyng] as a nyghtyngab. 
Brook, dial. var. of Baou, a fragment 

(brykddg). [? from stem of broh-en 


+ -AQE.1 

1 . A damaged piece In coining money, etc. 

1879 soffl Rep. Master qf Mint (1880) 38 The reduced 
number of brockages or faulty pieces produced. 

2 . Sc. Broken or damaged stuff; broken pottery, 
glass, biscuits, etc. 

Mod. Sc. In making these, there Is always a good deal of 
truckage. 

Brooked, a. Sc. Also broaklt, brooklt. [Cf. 
Da. brant variegated, speckled, chequered, Sw. 
brokt, also brokig variegated.] 4 Variegated, having 
a mixture of black and white 1 (Jamieson). 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. YL 085 (Jam.) The greatest part of 
themtsheep]. . having black or brooked faces. 17.. GISuro. 
Naim (Jam.), Tha phrase, bracked oats, denotes the black 
and whata growing promiscuously, till Scott Hrt. Midi 
ssxu, If Cowans, the brockit cow, has a quay. 

Brooket (bryk*t). Forms: 5-7 broket, 7 
brookott, broobet, 0- brooket. [ad. F. brocart, 
braquart, f. brogue, brocks Bboaob : see -ARO. Cf 
Bbocabd*.] 

L A stag in Its second year with its first horns, 
which are straight and single^ like a small dagger. 
(Sometimes incorrectly a deer in its third year!) 

a sees in Rsl Antiq. I. xji The hert. .the fyrst yere he Is 
a ours, tha eeounde yere a broket, the iij. yere a epayer. 
sgsa Douglas ARnsis xii. Frol 179 HeyrdU of hert Is throw 
the thyk wod schaw, Batch the orokettb, and with bvmyd 
burnyst tyndlv 1611 Coras., Brocart, a two-yeare old 
Deere; Which if ha bee a red Deere, we call a Brocket; if 
a fallow, a Pricket. 1881 Greenes Gan 510 To shoot a 
staggait, brocket, suckling, hind or calf is unwarrantable. 
2 . A genus of deer of Brasil, having only short 
prongs for horns. 

1837 Penny Cycl VIII. 361/i The Brockets {Let Dagnsts) 
Of the French, stge Swainson Qnadrup. 1 301 The brockets 
of the New Worldconatltute tha eubolonlne group of Major 
Smith. 

f 3 . Brookek-aiater, a female deer of the second 
(or erron. third) year. Obs. 

iflag in Roshw. Hist. Coll (ijei) III. n. App. 8 A Hind 
and a Brocket Suster, being then both out pt Season. 1677 
N. Cox Genii RecrteUions L (1906) 7 A Hinds.. la called., 
the second year a Hearse; and sometimes we aay Brockets 
Sitter, sggg Philusb s.v. Brock. 

4 . dial. See quota. (Probably a distinct word.) 
1769 Pennant Tour Scot 1 36 Sea-larks, (celled] here [Faroe 
Islands] brokets. 1887 Smyth Smite's Werd-bh., Broket 
.. the sea-lark ia so called at the Faroe Islands. 
Brookott, obs. form of Bracket. 


a. Obs. tiane . . [f. Brook iM (a) 
Like a brock or badger; beastly, dirty, 
le Eng. Votaries l (iun 8b, Those brackish 
1 gone fitly forewarn without ch ec ks , sgge -4 
, brockyeh* Gomorroene I l|U — Vocmyen la 
Tee. (MAI 1 . 111 So broekkb a swine aa he men. 
roUl.hldui, U. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4 biq k ole, 5 brokylCL -ylle, -el, -U, 6 brokle, 
bfWafte. (A parallel form to Buckle, Bbuoklb ; 
projb. by later assimilation to broken.] Easily 
broken, fragile ; frail. 

c igsg Shoreham 3 Of brokets kende Is that he deithe. 
e 1 leg Mstr. Horn. 154 Flays es broke! ale wax, and nays. 
riS Hymns to Yirg. (r66?) 86 A brokll poot h"t fieisch is 
andgay. 14*8 Cain. Am. 44 BrokyUe. vki bryslAe. tgep 
Fiemeb Whs. 90 A potto that ia brocle. igge Huloet, 
Bryttle, bryckle, or brokle. 1869 Atkinson Prooinc. Dauby, 
Bracket, brockle, easy to be broken, frail, brittle, 
f BrO'Okl#g sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 6 brok- 
kell, brookell, 8 braokle. [cf. prec., and Bbo- 
kalt .1 collect. Broken pieces, fragments ; rubbish. 

sgga Huloet s.v. Throw, Throw out rubbel, as snorter, 
•tone, and such lyke brockell of olds buyldyngae, orudoro. 
— Rubbysh, or biokkell of old* houses, or wallas. 1710 A. 
J. Eng Poring. Diet., To carry away rabble or brockle of 
an old decayed house. 

BvO'eknsa, dial. [f. stem of bvok-tn: the 
ending appears to have a collective force.] 4 A 
Cumberland miners' term for a breccia ' (Ure). 

s8gg J. Phillips Man. Geol. 651 The word [Breccia] U 
Italian, and ia matched by the Cumbrian term 'Brockram 
1876 F. Williams Midi Raiho. 523 Not a bit of rock 
was found. The limestone rock and the brockram w re 
gone. 

Brocor, -our, obs. ff. Bkokxb. 

Brod (brpd), sb. l Obs. exc. dial. Also 3 brodd, 
x brode. See also Bbad. [ME., app. a. ON. 
broiid-r spike, shaft, spike on a plant, ~OE. brord 
spike, point, spire, OHG. brort edge, margin (cf. 
Braird, Breed), Goth. * brands OTeut +brosdo-e. 
There was a cognate OCeltic brott whence OIr. 
brat sting, prick, mod.Ir. and Gael, brod, which 
may be the source of some of the senses. Almost 
exclusively northern, and mainly Scotch. Cf.PBOD.] 
f L A shoot or sprout, rare, [cf. BbaibdJ 
c iaoo Okmin 1077a Nazarmh bitacnebbum Onn Eni 
brodd & blome. [Cf. Heb. Ufa nStser shoot.] 

2 . A goad, prick, pointed instrument. 
c 137a IBarboui St. Panins 543 Saule, Saule. .It h. .hard 
to be A-gane he brod he for to preae. c sgag Wvntoun Cron. 


axes, broddes to pricks. 1661 Br. Coain Corr. (Surtees) 
II. 311 For brod [note, or spit] paper at the Stationer’s for 
the cooks. Bjes Kelly Sc. Prev. 168 (Jam.) He was never 
a good aver, that flung at the brod. 

D. fig. An incentive, stimulus, motive. 
c 1375 T Barbouk St. Agnes 370 he wikit geste Fandit hytne 
. . Vun he brodia of lichery. 1536 Bellsnden Cron. Scot. II. 
iae Ire and lust, quhilkls ar two oudst sorrowful broddia 
amnng wemen. 

3 . A prick from a goad ; a Prod. 
s«49 Combi. Scot. iii. e8 Ane ox that ret 
of hiThivd, he settle doubll broddis. 


: repungnls the brod 


+ 4 . A prickle or thorn. Obs. rare. 

*548 Compl Scot. *viL <48 The palms tea bee 
brodais andpOtb. 

6. a. A round-headed nail made by blacksmiths, 
b. An instrument for cutting up thistles. Peacock 
N. W. Line. Glass. 

BroA sb.* A Scotch (brod, brOd) variant of 
Board (see senses 1-4). Also, an escutcheon (obs.). 

1643 Acts Au. 171 (Jam.) Abuses in hinging of pensile 
and broda, affixing of honours and arms,--hath crop! In. 
s86i Ramsay Remm. Ser. 11, e6 As he went round with, the 
ladle, he used to remind such members of the congregation 
as seemed backward in their duty, by giving them a poke 
with the 'brod'. 

Brod, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Brod jA 1 ] 

1 1 . intr. To shoot, sprout Obs. 

c iaoo Ormim 10769 To broddenn ft to blomenn. 

2 . irons. To goad, prod, urge with pricks. 
north, dial. AXeofig. 

c 1450 Hknrvson Mar. Fabl 73 The eeSer , .broded them 
ful sair. 1483 Calk. Angl 44 To Brod, sttmulare. iim 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. «6 The stang of conscience broddit 
him so soir. *sg68 Wife of A nek term.. And brodit his 
buttock. 1966 Drant Hornet Sat. v, A tynuinte foroee the, 
and bronddes the forwardeitill. sags R. FuoueeoN Poems 
II. 8a (J A K-> His words they bfodltlike a wumlL F roe ear 
to ear. 1877 Peacocx N. W. Line. Gloss n Brod* to prick, 
to poke ; to cut up thistles. 

Brod(e, obs. £ Broad, Brood. 

Brode, incorrect form of Bbaid (sense a). 
c 1400 Eptph. (Tumb. 1843)79 Ho had nnnethe that wordls 
■ayaeBot ho voids the goat k 1 a brode. 

Brodefbll : gee Broodful. 

[Brodehal(f }pen(n)y 1 see Bobobalpxritt.] 
tBro'dekm, brod iu. Obs./ Also 5 brod- 
kyne, 6 brotokln, -lkln. fa. F. bfadeqttin (15th c. 
In Littrd], (for which Du Gue* cf 1^32 has brouse- 
quin) related to Flem. brasehin, briseken (Kilian) 
fmskin, also to It boruuchina, Sp. barmgmi, for- 
merly alio bosugui buskin : the inter-telatione of 
whicn are aa yet uncertain. The mod. Du. braes, 


fofmerly brhe buskin, it according to Franck 
ptobabbrshortfliiod from breeektn. bee Btragor.] 
A high boot reaching about half-way up die 
calves of the legs ; a buskin. Abo atirlb. 

tjk^Hew^Henseh.Bbs.(iU 4 )MM?l**d paid 
fotr a pmr of brodkynee..x^ sflagLyNpsaAV Satmc 3141* I 
can makeechona, brotekbs anamiluie. c sgflg Lindkeav 
(P itscottie; Chsvn. (17x8) tst Apslrofbrotikbsoahiafeetto 
tha great of hie legs, tflga Urquhart Rabetais u. xv, How 
wouldest thou defend thyself? With groat buekinades or 
brodkin blown . . provided thurate were forbidden, nu 
Echand Hist. Bag. If. 836 (L) Instead of shoes and stock- 
ing^ a pair of buskins or brodaldns. [i%» Thaokeiav 
Pen de nnit xxiii. From their bonnets to their brodaquioe.] 

Brodol, -olio, var. of Brothel. 

Brodor, -tr, -yr, obs. forms of Brother. 
Broder, -n, -ur, etc., obs. ff. Bboidbb v., etc. 
BrO'dsw* Also 4-5 bremdoror. An earlier 
form of Bboidbbbb, retained aa the name of one 
of the London City Companies, ranking as 34th 
among the City Livery Gnilds. 

1376 Lett. Bh. H. It xlvtt. in City Records, go Edw. 
Ill, Nicholee Halley, Robert Aacomoe, Brouderara. nfi 
Wvcwr Exsd. xxviiL 39 Weric of a broderere. sggi lest. 
Ebor. (1836) 1 . 007 Hon vestment . . lequele ie achatay 
de Courceray brouderer de Londrea. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. 
VI/, xrU, The Wardeyn and felishipp of brouderon lu 
your Cite of London. s86g Bins Bh. City ef Lend k Lto. 
Com A Commission v. 67 The Keeper or Warden and Sbdef jf 
of the art or mutery of Brodereni of the City of London. 
Ibid The Broderere Company were known by the name 
of * Imbrolderers incorporate for ever '. 

Brodlnstare, -er : see Bbowdinstxr. 

Brodly, variant of Brothelt, Obs., fierce, 
t BrodmfilL Obs. Sc. [Of doubtful origin: 
the form suggests brode, Brood, and *mell 4 mixture, 
confused company f. Mell v. to mix ] A litter. 

15x3 Douglas Alneis iil vl 73 AH quhite brodmell About 
hir pappis sowkin. Ibid. vui. i. 98 Hyr quhyt brodmell about 
hir pappis wound. 

~ l . [perh. an error of 
?rick, a goad. 


or pappis wound. 
tBrodyke. Obs. rare 
some kind for brodde. 1 A prick, _ 

1471 Rirley Comp. Alch. ]n Aahm. (165*7x39 Hard hyt ys 
with thy bare foote to spume, Agaynst a brodyke of lyron. 

Broe, variant of Broo, Sc., broth, 
t Broft. Obs. Unusual form of brocht. Brought. 
sg94 Cakkw Tasso (1881) 57 Him It foretels, and acornos, 
nor will be broft [rime-word soft] To bend. 

Brog (brpg), sb. dial. [Of uncertain origin. (Sc. 
also brog, brdjg): the Gaelic brag 4 awl', must, 
according to Thumeyscn, be an adopted word.] 

1 . A pricking or boring instrument: die common 
name in Scotland of a bradawl ; also, an awl. 

180B in Jamieson. <86x Ramsay Remm. Ser. il 59 But 
oh, please tek a brog, and prod him wed, and let the wind 
out o' him. 

2 . A prick with a bradawl, etc. 
xSsI in I amieson. 

3 . A short stick, esp. one to stick in the ground ; 
e. g. those stuck in the 4 Sands ' of North Lan- 
cashire, to indicate the crossing. 

1781 T. Hutton Tour Castes (E. D. S.) Brogs, small sticks. 
1870 Basses Fomess Folk 35 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
We’d gitten by t' last brog an’ off t* sand. 1875 Lane. 
Gloss ^ Brog , a branch, a bough, a broken branch. 

Mmg (brpg), v. dial. [t. prcc.] 

L irons. To prick, prod ; to push an awl through, 
a 177a Febousson Election Poems (1845) 49 Wi a muclcle 
elshin lang He broglt Maggie’s hurdles. s8i8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi v. *T>'ye think I was born to sit here bragging an 
elshin through bend-leather?' s8ee — Monast. ill. ‘The 
stony-hearted villains were bragging them on wi 1 their 
lances I* 

2 . To Insert pointed sticks into; see quot. dial. 
eMq$ Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 58 After obtaining; a safe ford. 

the guides . . mark out the track by inserting Drenches of 
trees. This is called * broggin* t* channel 

3 . intr. To Brogolr for eels, to sniggle, dial. 
1678 Littleton Lai. Diet., To brags for Eels, 1708 

pMiLurs, Brogue or Broggis, to fish for Eds, after a par- 
ticular manner, by troubling the Water, c 1750 J. Collies 
(Tim Bobbin) Whs. Glons. s.v. Brog, Fishing for eels, called 
bragging, .by putting the hook and worm on a small stick, 
andthrusting it into holes where the eels lye. 

Hence Bragged staff (Sc.) \ a pointed or spiked 
staff as a weapon ofwir. 

1409 Sc. Acts yas. / (1597) f tax With sworde and buck- 
ler, end a gude axe, or else a bragged euffe. a igg/s Peebles 
to Play 9 He stert till ane broggit staff, Winchaod as he 


II Brona (brds'gSn). [Ir. and Gael, brbgan, 
dim. of brbg shoe.] A coarse stout sort of shoe. 
1846 la Worcestei. 1864 Morning Stem 19 Ten., Boots 
.. are now (during Amaxicaa War] only to be bad for X75 
dollars to 050 dollars per pair, whilst the c ommo nest brogxne 
bring from 30 dollars to 40 dollars per pair. 

t Brogotle. Obs. Some kind of fabric. 
xksnHistrtem. iil 074 What bladders ewolne with pride. 
To strout in shreds of nitty brogetie 1 
tBffO'gmr. Obs. Also 5 brager. briefer, 
7 broger, brofgir. [App. an unexplained cor- 
mption of Bbokbr. Anglo-French had also broq* 
four beside bracour. Cf. also bragge, Bbooub 
A n agent 5 a jobber, asp. a corrupt jobber of offices ; 

B TkAXfR. 

[<|86 Act so Rkh.lt, I. f s Officers ft liUnlitNS felts par 
farogsge ft de lour broggoro ft de esux fient prise le brag- 



BBOCKHVGk 


K«ry . . ™der. femoor, h^dSTSon^ «d brorar . : 


Bake* Chrm. (1679) *oi/s Broggtr* or Cora and For*, 
sullen of Markets. x*fla $ca*urt £jvA««f«r 8 Brogera, 
etc. are Persons Sworn and Authorised by the Magistrate 
..to enqalrs of Poisons that have any Mon yes to remit 
or to dimer, and to agree such persons concerning the Coo* 
ditious. two Slow's Surv. {x7S4> H. y. jtv. 390/1 They 
were called Broggera In a Statute xo Richard II— none 
to be Brecon In any mystery unleae c h ose n by the same 


|Bro'gging t vbl. sb. Oh. -But 
xgge Cmrttlk Kinds Haris Dr. (1I41) 51 


■Broking. 

1 There is an oc- 
cupation of no long eunding about London, called broking, 
or Wpgglng, whether ye will ; in which there as pretty 
Jujlpg, erocdalty to blind law, and bolster usury. 
Broggle (brp-g’l), v. north, dial. Also 7 br*g- 
glo. [app. a frequentative f. Brog vJ] intr. To con- 
tinue poking with a stick or pointed instrument 
in a hole ; also spec. to fish for eels, by thrusting 
a stick with a baited hook into the holes, and 
under the stones where they lie. Hence Bro*g- 
gUng, also called sniggling. 

sflfll W. Lawson Comm. Seer. Angling In Arb. Garner I. 
195 A way to catch Eels by 1 Draggling '..Go into some 
shallow place of the river among the great atones, and 
hraggle up and down till you find holes under the stones. 
mT Phillips iA//.), Brogle for Eels, to fish for Eels. 
x6ox Cmbtham Angler's Vadr-m. xxii. §5 (1689) 146 Brog- 
ling or Snigling. 179s Osbaldistonk Bril, .sport tm. 78, a 
Beagling, a method ut‘ fishing for eels. 

Brogh» variant of Brwuh, a Pictish tower, 
t Brogue (brog\ sb . I Oh. cxc. .Sr. Also 6 
brogge, 8 brouguo. [Deriv. unknown. Cf. Bkog- 
gbb.J An escheat ; a cheat, fraud, trick. 

1517 Et. Paper* Hen. VI 11 , 1 . 548 Ne any brocges or 
mcanes that any of those borderers canne make. shidicausc 
Us to altre that which We have established. 1634 Jackson 
Creed vu. xxvii, The sacred treasury (unto which such 
brogues or escheats as this were by ordinary course due). 
1764 Burns Addr. Dell xvi, Ye [Sawn] came to Paradise 
incog, An* play'd on man a cursed brogue. 1791 Up. J. 
Priestley in Poet. Register (1808) 401 T Tien, .[tneyl strive 
Who first a bargain with their Queen shall drive. While no 
mean lure her beckoning hand displays. The well-known 
royal brougues of better days. 

Brogue (br^g), sb* Also 6 brog, 7 brougo, 
7-8 broge. [a. Irish and Gael, brog ‘shoe, 
brogue, sandal* (O’Kcilly):— OIr. brace shoe, app.:— 
OCelt. brdcca : see Bhkkch. 

(The phonetic aeries brdcca, brOce, brig, is normaL But 
the sense-history is difficult : the word lias in Ir. and Gael., 
and had even m OIr., only sense 1. Sense a looks as If 
Englishmen had confounded the Ir. brOg with the mogast, 
a kind of legging, covering the whole leg os well as the 
upper surface of the foot. Yet the etymological identity of 
brace with Gaulish brdcca , would point to a covering for 
the legs ('barbara tegmina crurum ’) originally. The souse 
of the first quot. is doubtful. ,] 

1 . A rude kind of shoe, generally made of un- 
tanned hide, worn by the inhabitants of the wilder 
parts of Ireland and the Scotch Highlands. 

ijM J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in lloUnsh. II. 160/1 He 
was no sooner come home, hut awaie with his English 
attires, and on with his hrocs, his shirt, and other Irish rags. 
s6so Holland Camden's Brit . 1. 133 They buckle upon 
their feet a pair of Bruges made of raw and untanned 
leather up to their ankles. x6ix Shake. Cvntb. iv. ii. 314, 
I thought, he slept, and put My dowted Brogues from off 
my feet. 1775 Johnson Jouru. West. 1 st. (i8u6) IX. 191 
In Sky I first observed the uxe of brogues, a kind of artless 
Shoes. 184S Macau lav Hist. Eng. 11 . xar Some had been 
so used to wear brogues that they stumbled and shuffled 
about strangely in their military jack hoots. x86g Makfki 
Brigand Life l. 338 Rough, heavy brogues which hurt our 

t*- if- Hose, trousers. Oh. 
x6xg G. Sandys Trav. 1. 48 The skirts of their [Turkish 
horsemen's] coates, when they ride, are gathered within 
long stamrael broges that reach to their ancles, ifla« 
Fletcher Pair A laid 1 
mountainous 


ir Alaid iv. ii. 45 A pair of brogs to hide thy 

buttocks. 1674 tr. Schaffer's Lapland xvii. 

87 The men in summer have t rouses, or brougs, reaching 
down to their feet. 174a S hen atone Sckoolmistr. xix, 
Brandishing the rod, she doth begin To loose the brogues, 
slop Irving Knkherb. J Bartlett *, Every man being ordered 
to tuck in his shirt-tail o.id pull up his brogues, a 1845 
Hood Irish Schoolm. xv, The scourge plies tout unkindly 
seam In Phelim's brogues. 

3. fishing brogues , waterproof coverings for the 
feet and legs : waterproof leggings with feet 

1680 Advt.y ludiarubber goods, etc. Fishing brogue boots, 
leather soles, 

4 . Comb , as brogue maker, brogue-shod \ also 
Broguafal, as much as a brogue will hold. 

tNg Statist, Act. Scot/. X IV. 74 A number of tailors, nnd 
a row brogmakers. tit* W. Tennant Ajmster Pair il 
xxxvii, The brogue-shod men. .Plauled and breech less all, 
ifps J. Wilson ui Bleukw. Mag. XXXI. *73 Having no. * 
Idea of. .a foot but * brogueful of musdt. 

BfOgRt (br*«g\, sb.% [Deriv. unknown : from 
the frequent mention of 'Irish brogue \ it has been 
•onjectured that this may be the same word as 
the prec., as if 'the speech of those who wear 


1121 

brogues*, or r wbo call their shoes brogues'; bat of 
this there is no evidence.] 

A strongty'inarked dialectal pronunciation or 
ac c en t $ now particularly used of the peculiarities 
that generally mark the English speech of Ireland, 
which is treated spot, at the brogue. 

*708 Lend. Goa. No. 4W»s/4Chariee Morgan having 
much of tha Irish Brogue m his Speech, im Da Fob 
Bom. Trad ssm . 1 . U, 66 Keep the sporttnan's brogue upon 
their tongues. *775 T. Sheridan Art Rtading 146 They 
brought with them each their several brogues or modes of 
Intonation. xtsA Scott Review R it son’s Hist, <1849) 143 
Tha Doctor . . has done much for the Lowland Scottish 
brogue. 1841 Lever J. Hinton x. (1878) 65 From the lipa 
of a lovely woman, a little, a very little of the brogue is 
most seductive, iStG.Black Green Past. iff. •« The very 
stones of Westminster Hall are saturated with Irish brogue. 
Bvograe vbr<tag),v. ft. Huoau* jd.a] trans. To 
niter with a brogue. Iiencc Brognla g phi. a. 

tin BvaoN Vis. Judg. Hx, TTiere Paddy brogued 4 By 
Tasus* I sf]x Frasers Mag. 111.613 * How wonderful/ 
brogues forth a gentleman of the press, 4 that, etc.' 

Bmnsdy a. [f. Brogue sb* + -kd ] Wearing, 
or fitted with, brogues. x8i6 in Q. Rev. 
Brogueneer, -ineer. [f. Drogue sb. 3: after 
some such word as buccaneer, cannonier .] One 
who speaks with a brogue ; an Irishman. 

“ Mrs. Dklany L(/r 4 Corr. III. 503 A 


ivsB Mrs. Dklany L(/r 4 C __ r 

(called 4 the Bishop of Down '), the quintessence of an Irish 
progueneer. st]i Fraser *s Mag. IV. 058 The big brogtit- 
neers of Munster land. 1840 Ibid. XXI. 750 A place- 
begging, bawling broguinecr of the name of Ronayue. 


SrogUBT (brF-’gat). rare, _ 

-EE i.l A maker oi brogues. 

1894 H. Miller Scents 4 Leg. xvii. (1837) >48 The broguer, 
or maker of Highland shoes. 

Bro-guery. nonce-ied. [f. Brogue The 
speaking of a brogue : brogue-speech. 

*837 FraseT s Mag. XV. 554 The broguery of the Tall 
[i.e. the followers of O'Connell). 1839 Ibid. XIX. 443 By 
dint of swaggering, impudence, and broguery. 

t Broid, v. 1 Oh. Also 6 broyde. [A variant 
of Hbaid v. t app. owing its form to the pa. pple. 
Broiden, q. v. tot the dr.] irons. To plait, inter- 
twine, interweave. 

Hence Broi'ded ppl. a., Broiding vbl. sb. 
.£* 3 * Ciiaucrr Knit. T. 1051 Hiryelow hecr was broyded 
[.?* 4 MSS., 1 breided, a hrowded] in a tress e. ino Palsor. 
t 1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Broydyn [1499 broydea Icujucatns. 
471/1, 1 broyde lieu re, or a lace, or suche like, it tortille. 
1535 Covkmdale Judith x. 3 She. .broyded and plated hir 
hayre. iuo Hkvwood Seneca's ‘Irons u«8x^ 114 b, Forget 
henceforth thy captiue slate and seemly nroyd thy hayre. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. Bo Plaiting and broiding of herhes 
and floures. 1613 K. C Table A Ipk. ted. 3), Tresses , locket 
of hayre broyded vp 1604 Bacon New AtL (1677) *53 
Curiously wrought with Silver and Silk of divers colours, 
broyding or binding in the Ivy. 

fBroide, v.* Oh. fvar. of Braid v. 2 : ? an 
error or dne to the association of Bboid r. 1 with 
Braid vM irons. To upbraid, reproach. 

158a J. Hkywooo Prev. if Epigr. (1867) 56 Better dis- 
semble it. .than to broide him with it. 

BroideHa pple. a. Oh. Also 3 lbroiden, 
ibroydo, 5 broydyn. [A pa. pple. of Bbaid v. (cf. 
Abraid, which had also abroiden), and thus a 
doublet of Bbowden, which was the normal form, 
since OE. eg became ow , ou in ME. But the 
combination was very rare before a consonant : so 
that evidence is wanting to show whether otd 
might become aid as well as envd, or whether in 
the case of broiden we have a kind of analogical 
variant of broden , somewhat on the model of 
breden, bretden of the infinitive. The question is 
the more important that the oi in broiden is Ap- 
parently the source of that in Broid, Broideb, and 
their derivatives, in all of which it is unexpected. 

i IJUri has Prov. broydar, for brosdars. F. btvder , but 
although F. btvder , and Eng. broden, were certainly con- 
fused at a later date, we cannot see how broiden, abroiden 
could be in any way affected by the Prov. word- ] 

Woven, interwoven, plaited, braided, b. (More 
usually) Jig. Skilfully contrived, constructed, ar- 
ranged, ordered, prepared. 

c up HeUi Metd. n Bute bruche and cleane lbroiden on 
himseluen. rxago Owl h Might. 645 Mi neat . . is broiden 
(v.r. ibrqydel al abute. a 1300 saw Cursor M. too8 Land 
o hlis . . With blis and beild broiden [r. r. -in] best. Ibid. 
13363 Bridall was ^ar broiden [GOtt. ordained] an. Ibid. 
33799 1*® broiden bits to cristis dere, pe bale pat him forsakU 
here. *1400 [see BhowdenJ. ct 440 Promp. Parv. 53/x 
llroydyn taqneatus. 

Broider (broi a daj\ v. arch. Forms : 5 brou- 
dro, 5-^ browdre, browdar, brooder, broder, 
6 brooder, 6 7 brodra, 6 brodor, brother, 7 
broidre, 7 - brolder. [In 1 5th c. broudre t brouder, 
taken as the equivalent of F. brode-r, brouder \ 
* to stitch, embroider* (of which the regular Eng. 
repr. was broude, Browd). It is not clear whether 
the terminal -er represents the F. infinitive (as in 
render, tender t dc.), or had some other origin. The 
typical forms during the 16th c. were browder and 
broder \ holder (exc. as implied in Broidebeu. 
q. v.) is found only later j its oi is evidently due 


BROXXb 

to the association with Brood 'to braid*, so comm on 
in the 16th c.] 

1 . trims. To ornament with needle-work ; to work 
in needlework upon cloth ; to embroider. (Almost 
always in pe, pple.) 

(B4*i Test. Ebor. (1I961 1 . gao Until* vasdmantum . - bro* 
datum da coronia ct atdlia ami Ibid, broudatum dc stelua 
aibis.) e 145a Hknrycon Mar. FaM. 45 Hia hude of scarlet 
browdtrodwRll with dike, tm TesLBhr. 11855) H. cot 
Unum lcctum dc sago browdtrad. tgxi Bradshaw^/. 
Werburgkx. xvi,Th«yr noble octet. .Freshly were browdred 
in Uieat clothes royall. 1540 t empi- Seat, vii 69 On the 
third part of that man til . . brodrut about el hvr udl, al 
sortla of cattel. 155a Inv. CM. Goods in Nor/biJf A rchmol. 
(1865) VII. 38 Twoo tunydes of rodde velvet brodred w» 
aungells, 18M Scott Talism. avU, Another broidcred 
with her own hand. >879 Skguin Black For. vlii 1*0 8he 
broidered the banners that were to cany her lover to glory. 
2 .tram/, and Jig. To adorn as with embroidery, 
to inlay with (pearl, ivory, gold, etc.)* Also 
Jig< 

1909 Hawk* Past. Pleas, xxvii. xxxl 133 The pillem of 
yvery . . With paries tette and broudred many a folde. 
c 15m Ltx Bsaiutaa Huon 11883) 4x3 A basyn cf golds 
broderyd with perlca. 1536 Resist. RuheslnAntio. Sarisb. 
(177 x) 180 One lair chest . . broidered with Coral, 1006 Sir G. 
Goottcappew. U. in Bullen O. PL <1884: IV. 64 Brodred with 
nothing but moone-shina ith water. 1867 Mi lion P. L. iv. 
70a The . . Hyacinth with rich inlay Bruiderd the ground. 
(Sao Scott Monast. xxix. Her converse would be broidered 
with . .choice pearls of compliment, sfaa S. Rookrs 1 testy. 
Interview 33 A narrow glade unfolded, such as Spring 
Broiders with flowers. 

Broidered (broitlaid), ppl. a. Forms: see 
prec. [f. Broideb v. + -rd.J 
1 . Ornamented with needlework ; embroidered. 

14 30 etc [see Brotoks v. 1960 1 . Hkywood Prov. 4 
Eftgr. (1867) da When* come bratidered gordisf c 1570 
Cambyses in Hatl. Dodsley IV. 171 Now may 1 wear the 
brodcrcd guard. s6ss Bislx Esik. xvi. 13 Fine linen Ik 
•ilke, and broidcred worke. 16]] G. Herrkrt Temple, 
Forerunners iv. Thou wilt toil thy liroider'd coat. X848 
Lytton Harold iv. iii. All covered with broidered peacocks. 

a .fig. 

xAxo W. Browne Brit. Pent, il ii, Theyprix*d the brodred 
vale S745 T. Warton Pleas. Ml lunch. 37 Ye bruidcr'd 
meads, adieu 1 1S93 Kuskin Stones Ven. 11 . vl. Spaces of 
broidered field and olooming mountain. 

Broi'derer. arch. Form*: 4-6 brouderer(e, 
brodererve, 5 browderere, 4, 7- broiderer. [f. 
brouder, broder, Broideb v. + -ekI, if not inmted. 
a. Anglo-Fr. broudereri see Urodkrkr.] One 
who works embroidery ; an embroiderer. 

xjB8 Wvclih a Sssm. xxi. 19 The aone of forest, a broiderer. 
1476 Plimpton Corr. 37 As for a broderer, I can find none. 
1580 Barry A Iv. B 134a Broderer, phrygto. a 1758 G. West 
Abuse Trav., Dancers, broiderer*, slaves of luaury. 

Broi dsreai. arch. [f. Broideb v. + -ebs. 
Cf. OF. brouderesse.) A female embroiderer. 

(1530 Palogr. 154 Brvderesse a woman brodurar). stay 
Hood Mid*. Fairies xxxv, May, the quaint broidcresa. 

t Broi deriag, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. Broideb v. + 
-ino 1 .] The act or art of adorning with needle- 
work ; embroidered work. Also attrib. 

a 1431 Knt. de In Tour (x868) x 69 . The precious stones, 
wiche were on the broudryng of his wngle gowne. tfl]g in 
Strype Cranmer (1694) App. a4 Of brodering workind 
pearls. 1948 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 11. iv. 67 h. 
The Phrigums inuented brodring. 

Broidery (broi dori). Now poetic. Forms : 4-1 
brouderie, -rl, -ry, browdrye, 5 brawdryo, 
broodery, broiderle, -rye, 6 broadery, 7-8 bro- 
dery , 7 broydery, 7- broidery, ( 9 poet, broldry). 
[a. OF. brouderie , irotierie (14th c. in Littrd), C 
brouder, broder ; see Broideb and -eht. The 
form broidery (for the abnormal oi of which see 
Broiden, Broid) was common in Purvey, and then 
rare till after 1600 : cf. Broidxr.] 

1 . Ornamental needle-work wrought upon cloth ; 
the art or practice of embroidering cloth ; em- 
broidery. Also attrib as In broidery work, frame. 

138a Wyclip Ex. xxxv. 33 Werkis or carpentarye, of 
browdrye, and of werkyng with needlls. 1388 Ibid, xxvlii, 
39 Thou schalt make also a girdil, hi werk of broidery* 
\v. r. broadery, brouderi werkh * 49 * Caxton Eneydos xv. 
53 A grete mauntelle of value! cramoysin pourfylleo round* 
aboute wyth browdrye, moche enrychtd wyth precyous 
stones. 1496 Dives and Panp . (W. de W.) l x. ax, 1 sup- 
pose that sayntes in erthe were not arrayed, .with clothes 
of broodery. «6s6 W. Brcvwnk Brit. Past. 11. iii, Unknown 
was then tne Phrygian brodery. sdax Ainsworth Annot. 
Pen/at. Gen. xlvi. 4 Inshrowds of silkc, or cloth of gold or 
broyderie. 17*8 J. Chambrrlaynb St. Gt. Brit. 11 . 111. vi. 
(1743) 4x6 No ocher persons wear broidery, pearls, or 
bullion. 1843 Tennyson Day Hr. Prol.. Then take the 
broidery-frame, and add A crimson to the qusint Macaw. 
1858 mas. Browning Attr. Leigh 111. 14 Ymtth's fine linen 
and fair broidery. 1871 R. Ku.is Catullus lxviii. 136. 

2. Jig. 

178a Burnf.y Hist, Mas. II. is* The gracea. broderice, 
and flourishes of florid song. 1830 Tennyson Dirge vi. 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 1844 Kinci-akk Eothen 
Ui. (1878) 46 The golden broidery of oriental praises. 
BlUU (broil), sb. 1 Forma: 6 broull, brolll, 
6-7 broyl(«, broflG, 8 ~q St. bmlyie, -»lo f 6- 
broil, [app. f. Broil v . 2 : cf. It broglio 4 hurlie 
burlie, connisioo, mingle mangle * tFlorio) ; the K 
brouille is mod. and from the verb.] 



BBOIXt* 


1 . A confused disturbance, tumult, or turmoils 
a quarrel. See also Bbulyik. 

Ld. Berners Fnoiss. II. 140 (R.) Waibll makeagreai 
brculT in Englartde. i$#S Hall Chron. ( 1809) 97a The Erie 
of Warwickes faction Intendyng to set a bruill to the coun* 
trey. 157s Abcnam Scholem. iArb.i 138 In the middeoft] 
of the broyle betwixt Camut and Pompeie. iflfi Shaka. 
s Hen. VI. 1. i. 53 Prosper this Realm*, keepe it from 
CbuIII Broyles, mt H. Mou Mysi. Iniq . 439 Filling the 
Empire with intestine Broils, im T. jRrriMON Writ . 
(>859) IV. 173 Plunging us in ell the broils of the European 
nations, 1813 Scott Rokeby 111. xxiit, Foremost he fought 
in every broil. 1896 Gum Short Hist . iii. f 4 (tttp) 130 
A tavern row between scholar and townsman widens into a 
general broiL 

t b. To stt in broil, on a broil. Obs. 

1377 Holinnhro Chron. I. 73/x The greeuous danger of 
setting things in broile. Ibid, IV. 004 To set things in 
broil.. within this hlr retime of England. 1603 Knolls* 
Hist. Turkee (x6ai) 839 That warns, which would set ail 
Europe on a broile. 

2 . Comb., as broil-maker. 

1981 Stow Chrou. an. 1104 (R.) Letting out the broyle- 
nuuter into France. 

Broil (broil), sb.* Also 6 broyle, g brail, 
[f. Broil vA] 

1 . A broiling, a great heat ; a very hot state. 

1383 Babinoton Commandm. viL $95 What broyles of 

scorching lust -oever the minde abideth. slas Mas. W heeler 
Cumbtd. Dial. App. 8 My het bluid, my heart aw* in a 
bruil, Nor callar blasts can wear, nor drops can cuiL 

2 . Broiled meat ; a grilled chop or steak. 

ilaa Kitcuiner Cook's Orac. iv. X07 The Fat. .dropping 
into the fire . . will spoil the Broil. 1881 Huohk* Tom 
Brown Oxf I . iii. 45 (Jo and get me a broil from the kitchen. 

8. Comb., as t broil-iron broiling-iron. 

1367 Wills ff lav. N. C . (i860) 11 . a66 One bruule-Iron, 
vij speights, iiij pair of pottclipps. 

Broil (broil), p.l Forms : 4 Sc. bruise, broilye, 

4- 6 brule, 5 broille, brolyyn, broylyn, broyll, 

5- 6 broyle, broyle, broile, 6 brooyle, 6-7 broyl, 
0 *- broil. [Of uncertain origin and history : the 
form brule, which is not infrequent before 1500, 
appears to be the F. brillc-r to burn (in OF. also 
b ruller ) ; but it is very doubtful what relation this 
brule bears to the general form bruyle , broyle ; they 
may be distinct words, or brule may be a conscious 
assimilation to the F. brultr. The form bruyle , and 
Sc. brulpe, appear to be the OF. bruillir found in 
Godef. in the inlrans. sense of * broil, burn ’ ( bruillir 
dt soleil ) ; bruyle would become broyle, broil . J 

1 1 . tram. To bum, to char with fire. Obs. 

>378 Barbour Bruce iv. 151 Assolit Within with fyre, 
that thama sa bntUeit. c 1373 7 — St. Georgis 456 He gert 
lmuidis of fyre [til hynac] bynde, To brule it wet lewit 
behynde. c 1440 Prom/. Pant. S3 Brolyyn or broylyn, 
ustnlo , ustilto , torreo. 01430 Am/, de la Tour (1808) 49 
Ye shalle . . be broiled and brent, and sinke in the pitte of 
hello. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 280/3 That he myght be 
brente and bruyled. e 1300 Partenay 2289 Ther paynymes 
were bruled and brand entire, a 1333 Frith Disput. Pur- 
gatory <1829) 1x3 He putteth them not away for broiling in 

? urgatory. 1368 H. Chartkri* Pref. Lyndesay's Whs. uj b, 
o bruyle and scald quha sa euer suld speik aganis thame. 
2 . spec. To cook (meat) by placing it on the fire, 
or on a gridiron over it ; to grill. 

r 1386 Chauckr Proi. 383 He cowde roste, sethe, broille, 
and trie, .and wel bake a pye. 14B3 Cat A. Angl. 45 Brule, 
assart. * 59 ® l). Jonson Ev. Man Hum. 1. iv. 12 The 
first red herring that was broyld in Adam and Eves kitchen. 

.d Ilf - A .1 __ «» .A. . S S . S 


coOfotmd, manre by mingling together 9 (Cotgr.), 
cotfcsp. to It. brogliare to stir, disorder, embroil ; 
cC the It sb. brogEo ‘kurlle burlie, c onfu sion, 
magle mangle’, etc. (Florio). Ulterior derivation 
uncertain : see Dies, Littrl, Scheler. 

Uttfd (like Dies) thinks the F. vb. identical with Pr. bruel- 
ksukbntharJZox. brolMr'to bud, rise up*, and connected with 
Ol> bruill, broel, broil, mod.Fr. breuil , 1 an encloeed piece 
of Wttshwood, matted underwood, or cut bushes for ani- 
mat*/ found in lateL. In the Ca/ii. do Vittit (lucos nostros 
quoevulgus brugiloc vocal), raed L. broilus, broiius , which 
is referred to the OCeltic brag-, brogi- territory, district 
(Thurneysen}. But most etymologists doubt the connexion 
of brouiller with this.] 

t L irons. To mix or mingle confusedly. Obs. 
140s Pol Poems (1839) II. 61 Thou broylist up many 
lesyoges, ffor grounds of thin ordre. 1831 H bywood Engl. 
Elio. 4x641) 187 The abundance of bloud already spilt and 
broiled in the land. 

+a. To involve in confusion or disorder; to 
agitate, discompose (a person); to ‘set by the 
ears’, embroil. Obs. 

1313 Mote Rich. HI (1641) 403 He was sore moved and 
broyled with Melancolie and dolour. 1540 Chkkx Hurt 
Ssdit . 1x641; 16 Who. .intends to broyle the Commonwealth 
with the flame of their treason [with an allusion to Broil 
w.'l. 1583 Jas. I. Ess. Poes is (Arb.) ax To translate it well 
and best, where 1 haue buthe cuill, and worst broyled it 
sftsaUi*. Durham Present tn. Schismatic 4 Contentious ones 
. . broyling the world in this manner. 

8. intr. To be or to engage in a broil ; to contend 
in a confused struggle, irregular fight or strife. 

r 13167 Turbkrvillb After Miiadv, Good Haps (R.) The 
bank that broylde in rou/gh and churlish sease. 139s Wyr- 
lby Armorie fix Couragious John of Gaunt Like Priams 
sonne strong broyling mid his foes. 1883 Pall Mall G. 13 
Oct. 4/1 He was always broiling with his chiefs, constantly 
in debt. 

4 . traits. To pat into a broil, to embroil. 
s8S7 Hkavyskge Saul (1869) 243 , 1 shall not hurry him, 
nor broil mysclC 

Broiled (broild), ppl. a. [f. Broil vA 4- -so.] 
Made very hot, scorched, charred ; spec . grilled. 


frames 117 An evening banquet or venison, .roasted, or 
broiled on the coals. *®»M rub. Nts. (Rtldg.) 6ai Our 
gridiron is only fit to broil small fish. 

3 . To scorch ; to make very hot, to heat. 

1634 Rainbow Labour (1635* 18 l<et not his hot pursuit 
broyle him in an Egyptian furnace. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu* Lett. II. xlix. 64, 1 was ..half broiled iu the 
buil 1818 Byron Juan 1. Uni, That. .sun. .will keep, .broil- 
ing, burning on. 1858 Hawthorn* Pr. 4- It. Jmls. 1 . 268 
We turned back, much broiled in the hot sun. 

4 . intr. To be subjected to great heat, to be very 
hot. (Mainly in to be broiling . for to be a-broiling ) 

1613 Shahs. Hen. VIII, iv. L 36 God saue you Sir, 
Where haue you bin broiling t Among the crow'd i'th'Ab- 
bey. ( 164a H. More Song of Soul 11. in. iv. xxxii, One of a 
multitude of myriads Shall not be sav'd but broyl in scorch- 
ing woY 1748 Smollett AW. Rand, vii (18041 34 Before 
your age 1 was broiling on the coast of Guinea. 1883 
Leisure Ho. 148/1 Don't keep us broiling here for ever I 
b. intr . To grow hot ; esp .fig. to become heated 
with excitement, anger, etc. * Obs. 

1361 T. Norton tr. Calvin’s Inst iv. xx, If they [Magis- 
trates] must punish . . let them not broile with unappease- 
able rigor. 1807 P. Fletcher Locusts 1. xxiv, Meantime 
(I burne, I broyle. I burst with spight). 1760 Stfknr Tr. 
Shandy II. v. He broil'd with impatience. 1817 Byron 
Bep/o Ixtx, Her female friends, with envy broiling, Beheld 
her airs and triumph. 

0. Said of passion, emotion, etc.: To bum, 
glow, be ardent. 

1600 News Metamorph. <N.) Love broyled to Within his 
bniL stoP'Strklk 7 atlrr No. 36 P 2 The secret Occasion 
of Envy broiled long in the Breast of Autumn. 

Broil, v* Forms : 5-7 broyl, bruill. brooyl, 
6-7 broile, broyle, 8 (AV.) brulyie, 6- broiL 
[a. F. brouillc-r ‘to jumble, trouble, disorder, 


Booh ok Dyetary xviii. (18701 277 Bruled meat is harde of 
digestyon. 1386 Cooan Haven Health cxlviii. (1636) 146 
Broyled mcaie is hard of digestion. s6ix Biblk Luke xxiv. 
4a A piece of a broyled nsh. 1871 M. Collins btrq . 4- 
Merck. I. ix. 275, I should like a broiled pheasant. 

Broiler 1 (broi'Ui). [f. Broil vA + -erI.] 

1. One who or that which broils ; spec, one who 
cooks by broiling; also said of a very hot day 
(cf. roaster, scorcher). 

1671 J. Wsbstkk Metallogr. ii. 31 He was a great Brevier 
in Gebcrs Kitchin. 17 30 [R. PultockJ Life P. WiUtins 
xxxiv. (18831 94/2 When the broilers began to throw the fish 
about. 1817-8 Coubbtt Rest'd. U. S. (1822) 12, July 27. 
Fine broiler again . . We spent a pleasant day ; drank . . of 
milk and water. Not more flies than in England. 

2. spec. A chicken for broiling. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. x</i Of these [chicks] about 
seventy-five per cent, live and grow to be broilers. 

Broiler ^ (broi-loi). [f. Broil il* + -er 1.] One 
who stirs up or engages in broils or quarrels. 

a 1680 Hammond Whs. IV. <44 (R.) What doth he but 
turn broiler and boutefeu. lias Orderbon Creel viii. 91 
Due impression alike on the civil and the military broiler. 

t Broi lery. Obs. rare. Forms : 6 broilerie, 
broylery. [a. F. brouillerie, f. brouiller to broil : 
sec-KRY.] Dissension; strife; disturbance, disorder. 

s«ax More iu Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 82 I. 200 The arch- 
bishop of St. Andrewis putteth nil his possible power . . to 
rere uroilerie, warre, and revolution in the Realme. 15*8 
Wriothksi.ky in Pocock Rec, Ref. I. xl. 79 To pass his 
promise on such sort . . might . .make much broylery. 

Broilinflf (broi lig', vb/. sbA [f. Broil vA + 
-ino 1 .] Ine action or process of exposing to 
scorching heat ; spec, grilling. Hence t broiling- 
iron, a kind of Dutch oven. 

c 14410 Prom/. Parv. 53 llrolyyngc [A’.broyllnge], ustulaeio. 
0x619 Donne Riathan.i 16441 140 How much [contributed] 
Saint Laurence to his broyling, when he called to the Ty- 
rant, This side is enough, turne the other, and then eatef 
1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 271 Between broiling and 
roasting the chief difference is in the temperature. In 
roasting, the heat is moderate, and slow in penetrating : in 
broiling, it is brisk and rapid. 196a Richmond. Wills . 1853; 
163 One bruiinge iron, viijff. 161* Markham Eng. Itoutnu. 
70-1 Take your Broylins-iron, I do not mean a Grid-iron 
(though it be much used tor this purpose), .but a Plate irbn 
made with hooks and pricks, on which you may hang the 
meat, and set it dose before the fire. 

t Broiling, vbl. sb.* Obs. rare- 1 . Forms: 6 
brewlynge, brullynge. [f. Broil v.* + -ino 1 .] 
Disturbance, dissension ; embroilment 
13*3 Ld. Berners Proles. I. cccl. 360 The great brullynge 
that was than in Gaunt. Ibid, ccccxxxii. 799 A newe brew- 
lynge in F launders. 

Broiling (broi-liq), ppl. a. [f. Broil t>. 1 ] 

1. That burns, scorches, makes ve^y hot. 

1333 Fardle Radons 1. i. 04 The brwlglg heate. >817 
Hikron Whs. 11 . 84 Scnreely Is ihtjbup gone from his 
mouth, before he feeieth an increase ofRis broyling drought. 
t8ao Byron Bines 11. 36 To be sure it was broiling. 1888 
Trollop* Belton Est. xiii. 130 There is a broiling tun. 

2. That is subjected to great beat, tnat is very 
bot ; spec, that is being grilled. 

1848 Gag* West. Ind. i. (1653) 2 Which only can and must 


The savoury smou of broiling nsh. 

8. quail -adv., as in broiling hoi. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine hag A broiling hot excursion op the 
country. 1884 0 . Victoria More Leones 180 We stopped 
here about ten minotes. It was broiling hot. M 

Biroi'lingly, odv. [f. Broilihg ppl. a. + -lt.2] 
In a broiling manner. 

ilk M. Blind Tamnt. xiii. It was a broiUngly hot day. 
f Broi’Uy, a . Obs. rarer 1 , fcf. kx.bruilli, pa. 
pple. of bruillir * to be burnt* (Godef.).] T Broiled. 

e 1400 Maundev. hi. (1839)107 It U }it aUe broylly, as tho 
It were half brent. 

t Broi'lment. Obs. rare . Commotion, dig* 
turban ce, embroilment. Sec Brulyiemeht. 
Brollj, a. rare- 1 , pf. Broil sbA + -x*.] 
Full of broils, tumultuous, stormy. 

>994 Carkw 7*0««# (x88x) 77 Stormes of broylly whistling 
iarre, Whom natiue caues foorth flrom their intxayls send. 
Brok, obs. form of Brock, Brokx. 

Brokaded, obs. form of Brocaded. 

+ Bro'kngo, brooage. Obs. Also 5 broohr 
age, 6 broo-, brok-, broakadge, 6-7 broakage, 
brokeage. [Tn AFr. brocage , also brogage, in same 
sense : see Broker.] 

The following meanings are given in dictionaries, or indi- 
cated in some of the quotations : in many of the latter the 
exact sense cannot be fixed, so that they are not here sepa- 
rated. In most cases the word has an ill favour, cf. ‘jobbery*. 

I. a. The trade of a broker ; the transaction of 
commercial business, as buying and selling, for 
other men. b. The premium or commission of 
a broker, Brokeraok ; the gain or profit derived 
from acting as agent, middleman, or intermediary. 

O. The corrupt fanning or jobbing of offices ; the 
price or bribe paid unlawfully for any office or place 
of trust ; frequently mentioned as an abuse in early 
times, d. Trafficking in match-making, in the 
marriage of wards, etc. 6 . Procuracy in immo- 
rality, pimping, f. 1 The trade of dealing in old 
things, the trade of a broker’ (J.). 

1377 La ngi.. P. PI. B. xiv. 267 A raaydcn )xxt is marled 
borw brokage . . bi assent of sondry partyes and syluer to 
bote, c 1383 Wyclip Set. Whs. III. 280 Symonyends in 
beneficis. .hi brocage maade to mene persones for to haue 
ony beneficis of chirche. c 1388 Chaucer Mi litres T. 
189 He wowetb hire by meenes and brocage. 1393 Lancl. 

P. PI C. 111. 92 Vue rye and Auerice, and oper false sleithes 

In bargeyna and in brocages, c 1440 Rout. Rose 6973, I 
entremet me of brocages, 1 make peace and manages. 1498 
in Rel. Ant. II. 239 Now brocage ys made oflycerys, And 
baratur ys made bayly. c 1460 Fortescub Ats. 4- Lim. 
Mou. xiv. 144 Nor thai |Suy tours] shall be importu- 

nite or brocage optayne any vnresonable desires. 1333 
Fardle Pac ions 1. v. 50 Their women in old tyme, had all 
the trade of occupiying, and brokage abrode. • 1384 Whet- 
stone Mirror for Mag. 31 An other sort by brocadge 
bringeth him in debt. 1377 Hkllowes Gueuara’s Ep . 123 
To ryse to it by brokage or corruption. 1579 Spenser 
Shepk. Cal Ded., It served well Pandares purpose for the 
bolstering of his bawdic brocage. 1991 — M. tlubberd%$x 
Shamcles flatlerie. And filthie orocage, and unseemly shifts. 
x8oo Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 11. 35 Vserie sure is 
requisite and good, And so is Brokeage, rightly vnder- 
■tood. 1809 Florio Montaigne 11634) 489 By the brokage 
or panderizing of the lawes. x8ix Bkaum. & Fl. Phi taster 
v. ui, If a man had need to use their valours, he must pay 
a brokage for it. 18x5 G. Sandy* Trav. 148 Their occupa- 
tions. brocage and vsury. x6x8 Bamevelt's Apol. C iv b. 
Our lust borrowed money is at 16, and three in the hundreth 
for brokeage. 0 1618 Sylvester St. Lewis 448 That after- 
Judges. .From Bribes and Brokeage might be warned fair. 
x8n Fa vine Theat . Hon. vii. i. 198 By the hase brokage 
ana close contriuing of the Queene. 1044 Bulwer ChiroL 
4 Without the entity Brocage of the longue. 1848 C. 
Walker Hist, hr Pol. Relat. xi The Parliament payee 30000/. 
Breakage. 1838 J. Harrington Oceana 1x7001 xio Find 
bettor preferments without his Brocage. 0 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1759) I. 428 Though the Crown is forced topawn all 
its own Jewels to them for mere Brokage. 1683 D. Smith 
Cosutantlnop/e in Mi sc. Cur. (1708 III. 38 They [Jews]ara 
of great use and service to the Turks, upon accompt of 
their Brocage and Merchandise. 1735 Carte Hist. Eng. 
IV. 78 Not a fitting thing for a clergyman to be concerned 
in a brocage of suen a nature. 

2. Comb., as brokage- money. 

1 goi Pjcrcivall Sp. Diet., Corretage , broakage money, 
t Bro'kaly. Obs Also brooaly, brooole. 
A broken piece, broken pieces. (Cf. Brookle.) 

c 1440 Prvmp. Pant. 5a Brocale, or lewynge of mete (1409 
brokalyof fragmeutum. Ibid. 428 Releefor brocaly 
of mete, .fragmentum. 

Brokdol, erroneous f. Brock le, In Promp. Parv. 
Broke (brJak), sb. Forms : i-a, 4 broo, 6-8 
brok, 8-9 {dial. ) brook, 5 - broke. [OE. broe 
‘ misery *, and tebroc * fragment*, f. brman{ pa. pple. 
ge-brocen) to Break. The later lengthening of the 
vowel may be from the inflected dissyllabic forms 
broces, brocu, etc. : cf. the pple. broke, brdken, for- 
merly brlken. Brock remains dialectally.] 

I I. That which breaks ; affliction, trouble 
misery. Only in OE. 

#888 K. jElfrrd Boetk. xxxix. | xoGodnyle for his mild* 
heortnesse nan unaberendliee broc him ansettan. 97s BliekL 
Horn. 39 Ealle pasar and pa brocu be so man to xeaceapen 
is. son In Thorpe's Diplom . 389 Gefreod aeghwyloaie on* 
eabness# ealles woroldlices braces. 
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t 8. A piece of Anything; broken off ; a fragment ; 
e.g. of bread or food, broken meat*, remains. 08x. 


"r™" W iSomer- 
mc Ho.) A parcell ofa broke of wood* 01988 Wowing of 
ft** Jennr xBannatym Poems 160 Quhen ye half dSoe. 

t 0 * 4 ,* 7 *? Ksllv sSc.l>m ais Jam.) I 
mither got Mock nor brock, i8p 78 Halliwell, Jw, a 
piece or fragment. Iff#*/. $83 Hahnes Poems Dorset Dial. 

ColL iu. to* Wi’ brocks an* soups to plim well out. 

1 3. A breaking of the skin or body ; a wound ; 
a rupture. Obs. 

MS. \nArch*ol. XXX. 381 Hennebane rote . 
Of ye broc » mych bote. 1535 Coverdale Lev. xxiv. m 
T for «yo. toi he for tothe. a 1983 Becom 

+4. A breach of the law ; a crime. Oh. 

f|ts Reynard i 1844)92 Hadde I kooweo my self gylty iu 
^giy Of broke. 

0. //. The short-stapled wool found in certain 
parts of the fleece, when 4 broken * or sorted. A 
fleece consists of two main kinds of wool dis- 
tinguished by the length and strength of the fibre ; 
the sorts which are long and suitable for combing 
being Called ‘ matchings * or 4 combing-sorts the 
rest * short wools ’ or * brokes \ The spinning of 
the two sorts is by different processes. See Noils. 

1879 Standard aa Apr., Wool and Wonted.— Bradford . . 
Noils, and brokes are slow of sale. 1SS3 Daily News 3 Sept. 
a/S Noils and brokes are in rather better request. xSSfl F. 
H. Bowman Struct . Wool 35a (Bowl, Broken short locks 
of wool found on the edge of the fleece in the region of the 
neck and belly. 

Broke, obsolescent form of Broken. 

1. Used occasionally for Broken fpl. a. 

ct jSo Wycup Serm. Sel. Wka. II. 14 Lecpfulli* of broke 
meat. 1463 Bury Witts (1850) 41 1 o recompense broke 
silvlr 1 bad of his. 1647 H. Moss Song of Soul iv. v, Bodies 
disjoind, broke glasses they esteem. 

ST. esp. in comb. 

c lege Hati Afeid. as Witleae beastes dumbe and broke 
rugget ibuhe toward te eorflo. 1360 Lanuu PI. A. vn. 
131 Ulindc or brolce-schonket [B. vi. 138 broke-legged]. 1440 
Front f Farv. 53 Broke bnkkydo, gibbous. 1470 Harding 
Chron. clvii. iii, Brokcbacked and bowbacked bore. 1607 
May Lucan v. (R.) Broke-* inded murmers, bowlings, and 
aadd grones. 

Broko (brJuk), v. [In form the base of broker , 
krokage, broking. An AFr. vb. abroker occurs in 
fiber A l bus (« 1419 ) a 88 .] 

1 1. intr. To bargain ; to negotiate ; to traffic. 

1496 Dives 4- Panp. vW. de W.) vn. xxi. 308 ITheyl thus 
bargeyne & broke about the syngynge of the masse, that 
may not be solde ne bought, as men do in byenge & scl- 
lyngc of an horse, tflot Shahs, Aits Well 111. v. 74 He . . 
brakes with all that can in such a suite Corrupt the tender 
honour of a Maide. x6n Cotuu ., Brouillon, one that broukes | 
in euery thing, whereby he may get but a pennie. 16*5 
Bacon Kicked Ess. (Arb.) 337 The gaines of Bargaines, are 
of a more doubtfull Nature ; When Men shall., broake by 
Seruants and Instruments to draw them on. 
f 2. trans . To retail, traffic in. Oh. 

>989 Marston See. V titanic 111. xi. 937 But to retaile and 
broke anothers wit. 

8 . intr. To act as broker, agent, or go-between. 
a xtffla Bromic City Wit 11. ii. Wka 1873 I. 303 Prithee 
what art thou? or whom dost thou serve, or broke forf 
a 1686 Fanshawk (Webster* We do want acertain necessary 
woman to broke between, Cupid said. 

Broke, obs. form of Bicook sb. t v. 

Brokel, obs. form of Brockle a. brittle. 
Brokelempe, -hempe, obs. ff. Brook link. 
tBrokelet(te. Obs. rare. [app. dim. of 
brokel y Brockle fragments.] A fragment. 

1338 Elyot Btbliotk., Analecta, he that gadereth v p 
brokeiettea. 1383-87 Foxr A. 4 At. II. 398 Twelve maunda 
full of brokelets and offal Is. 

f Bro'kelinff. Oh. rare— 1 , [app* f- brokol t 
Brock lk a. or si. + -inq.] F ragment 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxiv. 133 Where he aholde kappa 
to ete the rcleef or brokclynges of his brode. 

Broken (btfu-k’n), ///. a . For forms see 
Barak v. Used adjectively in many of the senses 
of the verb ; esp. the following : 

X Separated forcibly into parts ; in fragments ; 
in pieces. (The resulting damaged state is often 
the main notion.) 

[737 Chart. SE&elhand in Cod. Dipl. V. 45 To broeenan 
beorge.] 13*3 Wycup Isa. xxxvi. 6 Lo I thou tristist on this 
brokun star, c 1900 Lancelot 940 The tronsfons of o brokina 
spar, isss Covesdale Ft. xxx(i]. xa, I Em become Ilka a 
broken vessell. 1834 Bp. Hall Occms. Med. cx. Wka. «8o8) 
■03 A thin, uncovered roof.. dark and broken windows. 

S Ds Foe Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 60 Three broken oars. 
0 s la Beche GtoL Man. 90s Polypifau occur . .roiled 
broken, as on an ancient coast. 1888 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 397 A few broken walls and the roofless, 
unplaced churches. 

D. Broken bread , meat, victuals , etc.: frag- 
ments of food left after a meal, etc. ; by extension 
applied to remnants of drink, as broken ale , beer. 

tdc Wyclip Mark viil eo How many leepia of brokene 
mete J* token vpf sss» Palsqe. aoi/t Broken amnt,frmg. 
monte, saoi PencIvau. Sp. Diet., Escnmduras , the drop* 
ping of a cup, broken drinke, reliqnim. 1994 , Plat Diuerse 
now Exper. 13 Others doe soke chipptngs and other crustes 
of braadia broken beere. x8mT.De Obey CampLHoree* 
man xxa Wash the places with broken beere. Hoeaxt 


^ *.*3 W*h broken meet and wine himself to feed, 
stf# Mies Beamon % Haggards Dam. II. 13 No sign of 
unwashed tea-things or broken victuals. 

0. In -some cases broken gives a specific sense 
to the combination, as broken tea, tea-siftings 1 
broken granite, granite reduced to a sice fit lor 
road-making ; broken-ooal, a special sice of coal, 
t d. fig. Dissolved. Oh. 

> 83 * Latimee Serm. 4 Rem. (1845) 397 Graciously to re- 
member them with ooem piece of some broken abbey. 

2. Kent, ruptured, torn, buitt. 

W Lancu A Ft . B. v. 108 pat barfen] awey my bolle 
and my broko [v.r. broken] schete. Hid. ix.oi He. .biddeth 
P° hegaer go for hts broke dothes. 1E38 Covkedalb ftr. 
11. 13 Vile and broken pities, that hofue no water. 1377 

S Holinbhkd Chron. III. 845/1 Old hosen, broken shooes. 
Termee do la Ley 43 b, Old and broken spparoll. 
Golds m. C it* W. xxix, His . . dirty shirt, and broken 
stockings. 

8. Of organ ic structures: a. Having the bone 
fractured ; D. having the surface ruptured, 
r 1340 Cursor M. 8087 (Falrf.) Wib crumpeled knees and 
brokin bak Jr. r. boce on bak). 198a J . Heywood /W. 4 A>. 
(1867) U3 Broken head. x8oo Siiaks. A. Y. L . 1. L 134 Hee 
that escapes me without some broken limbe. 17x0 Addison 
Sped. No. 433 P 6 They often came from the Council Table 
with broken ahins. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. k v. Broken , 
Amonf horse-joclucB, broken knees are a mark of a stumMer. 

4 . Shattered ; said of water whose coherence as 
a mass has been destroyed by striking against an 
object, or whose surface is broken. 

1793 Smf.atoh Edy stone L. 1 971 Sufficiently strong to re- 
sist tne falling broken water. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner f s 
Chrtm . II. 77 A dreadful, hollow, broken sea. 1187 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-M., Broken Water , the contention of cur- 
rents in a narrow channel. Also, the waves breaking on 
and near shallows. x 973 Kedpord Sailor* t Pocket Bo. vi. 
(ed. 31 bi 6 In a boat outside the broken WRter. 

6. Crushed or exhausted by labour, etc. ; with 
strength or power gone ; enfeebled. 


Tha antenna, .broken (vis. when the main body of the an* 
leans forms an angle with the first Joints'). 

b. of the surface of ground, etc. : Intersected 
with ravines or valleys; uneven. Also^ broken up, 
ploughed, stripped of turf. 

<999 Hakluyt Yoy. II. ti. 131 Between* them both broken 
ground. 178s W. Gilpin Wye <<789) ax By broken ground 
we mean such m hath lost It's turf, and discovert the 
naked soil. i8a8 Disraeli Viv, Grey vm. ill, An open but 
broken country, itjl Hoew. Smith Carthage xxa The 
Carthaginian cavalry and elephants extricated themselves 
. .from the broken ground. 

0. of states or conditions : Interrupted, disturbed. 

xyta Addison Sped. No. 317 P ax Broken Sleep. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 430 Ml* rest that night was broken, 
d. of weather : Unsettled, uncertain. 

1793 Smeaton Edystono L . | *75 The weather continued 
broken till Saturday. 

18 . Fragmentary, disconnected, disjointed, in 
patches. 

x8ao Scott Ivanhoe i, Here the red ray* of the aun ahot 
a broken and ducolgurvd light. 1849 Darwin V 00. Nat. xL 
(18701 949 On the two great continent* in the northern heroi- 
aphere, but not in the broken land of Europe between them. 
1849 Kubkin Sev. Lamps vi. 1 1. 16a Broken masses of pine 
forest. 

a. of time: Interrupted; 'odd 1 . 

tdai Quarles A realm 4 P. (1878) lntrod.,The fruits of 
broken Lours. 1687 Pepvs Diary ao May, It beingu broken 
day, did walk abroad. 1794 Chatham Lett. Nephew iii. a8 
Mr. Addiaon'e papers, to be read very frequently at broken 
times, xlay Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (>873) «6» He would have 
made a broken week of it. 

b. of sound, voice, and the like : Uttered dis- 
join tedly, ejaculated, interrupted. 

1930 Palroh. 307/1 Brokyn as ones apeche is, abrupt, idea 
Bible (Douay) Num. ix. 3 If the trumpeting sound in length 
and with a broken tune. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I . xv. 
960 He repeated it in the. .same broken words. X73X Pom 
Ef. Beyle 143 Light quirks of Muaick, broken and uneven. 
sflSS Arab. Nights (Ktldg.) 514 Her voice much broken with 


h M n»*Vi . * • * Ef. Beyle 143 Light quirks or Musick, broken and uneven, 

trength or power gone ; enfeebled. Ana Arab. Ktldg.) 514 Her voice much broken with 

xaoo Caxton Aneydotxxxl 1 17 The ludyes were sore wery soba. 1886 Sibvenson Dr. Jekyll 1 L 95 He spoke with 
od broken of theyre longe vyage. *577 HoLiNMiRn Chron. a husky, whispering, and somewhat broken voice. 


1 . 165/1 The old broken yeere* of man.* life. x6xeG. Sandvs 
frav. 118 Such a number of broken person*, .by reanon of 
their strong labour and weake foods. 1758 I.ady M. W. 
Montague Lett. cvi. IV. 08 Sir Charles williams, who I 
hear is much broken both in his spirits and constitution. 
1884 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 705 Enoch was so brown, so 
bow'd, So broken. 

6. Crushed in feelings by misfortune, remorse, 
etc. ; subdued, humbled, contrite. 

1535 Coves dale Ft. I(i]. ij A broken and a contrite hett 
(o God* shall thou not despise. 164a Rogers Naaman 6* 
Try whether . . yourselves grow daily low tier, meeker, broken- 
ner. 185a Needham tr. Settled* Mare Cl. 68 The King’s 
courage was so broken, a 1718 Penn Ltfe Wks 1 . 100 She 
was exceedingly broken, and took an Affectionate and 
Reverent Leave of us. 1B31 Cari.vlk Sort. Res. 11. viL 
J04 How beautiful to die oibrokcn-heart, on Paper. x8NB 
Robertson Led. 969 Happy is the man not thoroughly 
broken by disappointment. 

7 . Reduced or shattered in worldly estate, finan- 
cially ruined ; having failed in business, bankrupt. 

X593 Siiaks. Rich. It, 11. i. 357 The Kings growne bank- 
rupt like a broken man. x6oa T. Fitziikrbkrt Apol. 19 
Cradock had bvn a broken Merchant about Italie. 17x4 
Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 957 He might thereby repair his 
broken fortunes. X753 Richardson iwramlison ( 178 1 > V I , i. 
7 There may be many ways . . of providing for a broken 
tradesman. x88) Geo. F.i.iot Romo la 1. xvi. (1880) I. 395 
To mend the broken fortunes of his ancient family. 

8. Reduced to obedience or discipline, tamed, 
trained. Often with in. 

1805 Southey Modoc in Ast. iii, The Elk and Bison, 
broken to the yoke. 1844 Regut. 4 Urd A rmy 380 A Horae 
. . notified . . to be properly broken. x88i Palgravk Gold. 
Treasury 308 A language hardly yet broken in to verse. 

0 . Broken man. Scotch Law and Hist . One 
under sentence of outlawry, or living the life of 
an outlaw, or depredator, chiefly in the Highlands 
and Border districts ; broken-olan (see quot.). 
swM MS. Caligula in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 348 note, 

I Divers radii to oe maid upon the brokin men of our roalme. 

I 1994 Sc. Acts 13 feu. VI | 997 Daylie hcirschippes of the 
wicked thieues and Kramers of the ClAnnes and surnames 
following, .broken men of the surname* of Stewart*, a 1849 
Drumm. opHawth. Hist. Jas.V Wka. (1711)95 A thousand, 
all borderers and broken men. t8x8 Scott Rd> Roy xxvi, H e 
. . took to the brae-side, and became a broken-man. i8ao 
— Abbot xxxiv, Note. A broken clan was one who had no 
chief able to find security for their good behaviour, a clan 
of outlaws. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 174 The result was 
prolmbly to fill tne country with 1 broken men 
10. Violated, transgressed, not kept intact. 

1805 Akmin Fools upon F, (1880) 14 A broken Ulrgine,one 
that nad had a bame. 1897 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 713 
The sign Of Cov’nants broke. X800-S4 Campbell Lines on 
Poland 84 This broken faith Ha* robb’d you more of Fame. 
• 1840 C. H. Bateman Hymn , * Glory, glory , glory When 
merry healed the broken law. 1878 Morley Diderot 1 . 974 
The broken oaths of old days. 

IX Having the ranks broken ; routed, dispersed. 
x8xe Scott Lady of L. l xxxlii. Now leader of a broken 
host. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 330 The governor despised 
the broken followers of Almagro. 

12 . Having continuity or uniformity interrupted. 
8 t. of a line : Abruptly altered in direction ; 
turned off at an angle. 

17*1 Bailey, Broken Radiation is the breaking of the 
Beams of Light, as seen through a Glass. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. S»Pf„ Broken Ray, in dioptrics, the tame with ray 
or refract too. s8a8 Kirby ft Sp. Entomol. HI. xekIL 3x9 


o. of language: Imperfectly spoken, with the 
syntax incomplete. 

x R99 Shake. Hen. V, v. U. 965 Breaks thy mlnde to me 


Miss Mitford 1 . v. 154 Four letters of Mr. Klopstock in 
broken English. 

14 . Produced by breaking, severed. 

r xaoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 93 pe brokene boge*. 1935 Cover- 
dale Acts xxvii. 44 On broken peces of the shlppe (so 1611]. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. | 9. 61 Broken fragment* of rock. 

b. Not whole in amount; fractional ; not 'round « 
Broken nutnhr : a fraction. 

154a Rkcordk Gr. Artes <1575) 319 A Fraction in deede It 
a broken number. 1800 MS. Act. St. John's Hosp. Canterb * 
Rec. of the deathe of brother Barton and xyster Brooke for 
broken wage* vs. tw Burke Regie. Peace 111. Wks VIIL 
355 This new-created income of two million* will probably 
furnUh / 663x100 (I avoid broken numbers). x 988 Milmam 
St. Paul's vu. 153 In one month .. it yielded no leas than 
£y> besides broken money. 

o. Incomplete ; fragmentary ; imperfect. 

1834 Canne Neceu. Separ. (18491 169 Such broken stuff, 
not worthy of any answer. 1898 Burton's Diary (1898) 1 . 
8x There may l>e a broken title. 1889 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
l Introd. 6 Broken Tradition*. 1813 Byron Giaour xliii. 
This broken tale was all we knew. 

15 . Of colours : Qualified or reduced in tone by 
the addition of some other colour or colours. 

_ s88a Printing Times iy Feb. 33/t Another way of regard- 
ing the tertiary colours is to contemplate them os broken 
hues, that is, colours degraded by the addition of their 
complementary*. Looked at thus, olive ts a broken blue. 

+ 16 . Of music: A. Arranged for different in- 
struments, 1 part ' (music) ; concerted, (oh.) Shak- 
spcrc appar. played upon the phrase, b. Ct. sense 
13 b, quot. 1731. 

J Cf. 1997 Morley Introd. Afus. 97 margin, The plainsong 
the Hymne Saluator mundi, broken in diuision, and 
brought in a Canon of thre parts in one, by Osbert Paroley.) 

1599 Shake. Hen. V, v. iL 963 Come your Answer in broken 
Musick ; for thy Vovce U Mustek, and thy English broken. 
1800 — A. Y. L. t. ft. 150 To see this broken Musicke in 
his side*. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. in. i. 19 Pan. What Musique 
is this? Serv. I doe but partly know sir : it is Musicke in 
parts. Ibid. 59 Here is good broken Musicke. idea Bacon 
Masques 4 Tri., Ess. (Arb.) 539. x8e8 — Sylva i 978 So 
likewise, in that music which we call broken-music or consort- 
mu*ic, some consorts of Instruments an sweeter than 
other*. 

II. With adverbs : see combs, of Briar v. 

17. Brokon-ln, broken-off, bxokon-np. 

1837 Masryat OUa Podr. xxxiv. Broke-in hones. 1878 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Dor. IV. Iv. K31 This broken-off fragment. 
1848 J. Baxter Libr.Prad. Agnc. II. 947 Winter potatoes 
on broken up gram land. 

b. Broken-down, (a.) reduced to atoms, de- 
composed; (A) decayed, ruined; whose health, 
strength, character, etc. has given way. * 

*«7 J- Scott Parte Revie. (edT 4) 75 Hi* poor broken- 
down animal. 1817 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 479/1 A half-drunk 
horse-couper, swinging to and fro. .on a bit of broken-down 
blood. sMa-47 Todd CycL Anat. 4 Phye. III. 488/1 A 
mass of broken- d own epithelium. S840 R. Dana Btf. Mast 
xx i. 63 Broken-down politicians. 

IIX Combinations. 

18 . General comb.: chiefly parasynthetic, as 
broken-ended, •footed^ -fortuned t •handed, •hoaded 9 



HRO! 


noxnr, 


-kii^d, Sat/O, -hut*, -< mindtd \ -mud, -fatU, 
•shanked, - spirted , •winged, etc. 

^ *£««»» A. v«i. ni Bote Wo Wo Myndo or 
Wwooctaoket. 1944 Aswan fc*"eM.<Arb.) Ij He weueth 
+P mmy brokenended matters, *sj68 Covsrdals BJL 
Death UL vii. Wiu. XL X«4 Who ? “ * 


J» Mp W hopel es s bre kewnms of Wort. alM 
puar Hist, Ayr. JV. 1x3 More s tup e f act io n i 3 
Won of Won. 

Mm wflatf IndMMriadt Farriery. 


.’ZTwS* **■ A*jMu»We Mmmm of the oiguis of respiration 

wXtawS: h kZH I? «^ h SJ2S^!SS! ««•*! by the rupture of the mr-rells, 

Bioub /.M. xxL 19 A*moo tW?U wWv| dUobUe them from bearing fatigue. 

k.twUil imv //mV ^ /. A ' rr. faaA. r u .u. M . r > A ^ L Jr ! ■ f 1* 


{es-'-hSh dr «» »- *sw£a rsss 

btokm H »f<l before. M41 Richaumon PamtU (lie.) L 
foi Thebroken-fortuned poor goa into the city to marry a 
?* tradesman's daughter. Ay U« MitKord P 7 //L* 
Wr. 1. < 1663) rin widow . . hod 0 complaining broken* 

*>• ♦ /A >ai*. U$ 7 «>TV 

V SpMialJSSb.: broken-bellied, -bodied 
( 4 W.), affected with hernia, raptured ; also fig . ; 
broken-grass (see quot.) ; broken-kneed (/hr- 
ryry), havingthek n e e s damag ed by stumbling, etc. ; 
also fig . ; f broken-landed, ruptured ; broken- 
mouthed (see quot.). Also Buoeku-bacud, 
BROKKN-RIAKTED^ BltOKRN-WlND, -ID. 

aWiSia lA.SAnm Prudence mi. 168 Such is our •broken- 
WIImo An, that this Astutia is turned Into Versutia. ilk 
Kvom Lekoetersh. W oft. < B. D. 8. )*Broktn-gmss, gram left 
and mown after a field ban been graced by cattle. 1900 
*£*<** S* 36*4/1 Grey Gekffng . . ‘broken KneeU 
sfMBvaoN^Me vl ci, H» speech grew stUl more broken- 
h yA Melville Katerptlu t xv, 167 He rode 

I nmkM.k.UiJ V..UMU.U ..A. A * _ .n . . 


STSmSSSST’ " * 

Brokea-baAk«d (bn-.-Vn.be kt), a. Alio 5 
bro’ke-bak, -booked. 

L Having a broken bade ; formerly, also, hav- 
ing a deformed or dislocated spine, hunch-hacked. 
Also irons/, and fig. 

i&poMs 790 Broke-bak acWneoe eoel mot thou 
JW 1 * 47 ° Harding CWxdvit ill, This Edmond.. Broke- 
eked and bowbacked boro, saga Palsor. *07/1 Broken 
bed, an*, xfifij Si. /mme/eGao. ex 13 ec. 4/* The 
hgken-backed Government of Tewfik. 

2. Naut. (See quot. and Break v. 7 b.) 
ijfig Falconer Diet. Marins (1780) Brokesnlackod, the 
state.. of a ship, which is so loosened in her frame . . as to 

Ll^ Rudim ' Navi * lWoa,e) *°* 

Brokm 4 l 6 ltt£ld (bro-k’n.hijted), <». Hav- 
a broken heart; heart-broken; having the 
•pirita crushed by grief or despair. See Break v. 
7 c and Broken 6. 

Ua6 Timdalx Lube iv. 18 To heals the broken barted. 
3 a*iii CaikTAeot. u. x. sex You tell men that they 


1791 burns - nojomt «« tv, Had 

iru.^<«ver met, or never parted, We had ne'er been broken- 
$-*«• Scott MW xil, He returned from college 
Wpaless and broksn-heauted. and fell into a decline. 1I4I 
Mdd^Sita^^hfjf L65 * The kroken-Warted widows 

Hence Broken-heaTtedly ah., Broken-hee*rt- 
•dnosa. 

M Manton 0 oSorm. L Wks. xSyx II. 178 We ought .. 
humbly and brokan-haartedly to.. accept of the grace. 
1796 Momr Amsr. G*u. I. 98 Their chagrin and broken 
Wmtedne« at tW *om oTthrir landa sfiSaJ. Parks mAMst. 
L(/k (1884) III. 1 j6 He wW would preach to the timee 
must preach to tW broken -heartednees of the day. 

Brokenly (bma*k’nli>, odv. [f. Broun + -ly* ] 

1. In a broken manner ; with frequent breaks or 
interruptions in the continuity or quality; abruptly. 


smx PuaciVAU. Sp. Did.. Romiiiinmsnis. brokenly, «L 
”***•'#& Suaks. Hsn. V % v. ilT 106 O fairs Katherine, 
if you wiO lotte me soundly wkh your French heart. I will 
be glad to heare you oonfeeM it brokenly with your English 
Tongue. xfigS Jkambs Mixt. SchsL Din. 86 These many 

ftarmea axnmii it Imt iMabln aM l U»L«l n .it. a 


u. (1848) efijEven as the sun Shows brokenly on wavy 
watma. sfiW'TaMmmoN £n.Ard. 648 And there the tale W 
•5^d brokenly, Scarce credited at first 
». In a broken condition or state. 


aSsfi Bvsom CA. J/ar. nt. xnii, TW Wart will break, yet 
brokenly lire on. afigo Maa. BaqwmNO Ami II. a 7 Ho 
Wppedlua heavy wingaJl brokenly and weak. 1 Wt/PmU 
Mml G. 6 Sept u/i while some brokenly live on desolate 
and despairing. 

Jfaokmi&Mi (bnm k’h l n«B). [See -nub.] 

1 . The state or quality of being broken. 


1 . The state or quality of being broken. 

6MJ- S“"R Old Ap («d. u) Is Rottennem, brokennsM, 
blackncM, foulness fof the teethj. sygy Oxav 
XL aos It is tW farokenness, tW Uiupammadcal portion, 
ths total subversion of the period that charms me. i8Ua 
11 m. Browwino - GrA. Cfirt Fits 137 Hi* mom “ 


to brokenness. aM H. M ilm JSoSTdSi. jjSWnSw 
tW steep edge as the brokenoeM of the ground permitted. 


Hie names frequent 

tM. Gtsl. 938 As near 


2 . Af. The state of being crushed or over- 
whelmed with sorrow, misfortune^ etc. ; cuntritiou 
: praattatioo, despair. 

J tfgflR gaag.Br ssumrts 

*re, 1 iw r m .i j) ,lt w. u* lo. iwpm, ** Rooim 


my cnafihre And ben her brocour after, and boo|ta it my- 
mI£] ififis Stubs wsAnni. Abus, u.30, 1 hauehard priMuers 
. declaims and crie out against brocktrs. For, said they., 
if they would not haue rocained our Rtollen goods, we 
woukfe neuer haue etollen them, ittl B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in Hunt* uu v. fi0i6) 39 A Hoonds-ditch man.sir. One of the 
deuilt aeero kinsmen, a broker. x6oo Rowland Lett. Pin- 
msnrt Bleed t. 47 Clad in the mines of a Brokers shoppe. 
Sfiix — Knave q/H rts, in Singer //fr/. Cards 837 Or brokers, 
for their buying things are stole. 164* Termet de la Ley 
43 b, Broker, .the word U now also appropriated to them 
amongst us that buy and sell bid and brdlten apparcll and 
boosehold-Uuffe. 1766 Entsck London IV. 69 Brokers, who 
deal In both new and old houaWld goods. *§70 Black 
Ada. PAastsn 15 An old landscape that haa lain for years 
in a broker's shoo. / 

II. One who acts us u mlddlemdf id bargains. 
9 . ‘One employed as a middleman to transact 


l, sclfabhorTency. 1813 Bvaou Corsair 11L 


XL One who acts as a middleman id bargains. 

9 . "One employed as a middleman to transact 
business or negotiate bargains between different 
merchants or individuals ^(M^ulloch). Formerly 
used more widely, including the senses of 'jobber, 
agent, factor, commisaion-agent K 


wbfcfc disables them from bearing fatigue. 

(si) Chamsixs Cycl. Snpp. kv* A lxrokan wind is dis- 
^yrtpdhy a horn's blowing at tha nose in tW stable, end 
hrt flWks beating qnlck, double and Irregular, especially 
a fter gre tlon.1 «9 Penny Cycl. XIL 311/S Chronic cough 
..ofena degenerating Into thick wind., w agreat proportion 
^ t srodaetes in broken wind. 1W7 Yocatt Horse 

*5* »7* Thkk-wind end broken-wind exist In various degrees. 

Breitn ■ windtd, a. if. prec. + -ru.] 

1 . Forriory. Affected with toe disease of a broken 
wind (lee prec.) ; exhaling the air from the lungs 
with spasmodic efforts. 

>5*1 Fitsmbbb. Hash. 1 85 Broken wynded is an yll dye- 
ease, and cometh of vennynge or rydynge ouer mochs . . end 
wyll not W mended, xgio Barxtx/o. s.v./' AMAw,Tomoue 
the flanks like a broken winded horse. 1607DKKK* mlVaetw. 
Hoe Wks. 1873 II. 351, I shall cough like a broken winded 
bone. imS tr. Vegttind DistsmP. Fortes 176 They ere 
puvsive or oroken-winded. 1846 R. Eo,-Warsurton Hunt. 
d>eMgr, Earth Stepper iv, Thy worn hackney, blind and 
broken winded, du p Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. xoti/i* 

2. tram/, and fig. 

stay May Lacan v. iR .) Broke- winded murmers, bowlings, 
end sedd gronee. 1641 Milton Ammmdv. (1851) xoo Liberty 
of speaking . . was girded, and straight lac’d, almost to a 
broken- winded tiuick. 1809 W. Irvino Knlckerb. (186x1044 
luey might as well have tried to turn a rusty weather-cock 
with a broken-wlndcd bellows. sSB} Century Mag. XXVL 
•8a Kicking a broken* winded foot-bell about the field. 

Broke* (brJu-kej). Forms : 4-5 brooor, 
brokour, brooour(a, 6 brooker, brokar, 7 
broaker, 5- broker. See also Brogokr. [ME. 
brocor, -our, brokour, a. AngloF. brocour (also 
broggour) — ONF. brokeor (:— L. type *broccd '• 
tbrtm), nom. broktere (:— L. *broccdtor) of which 
1 Godefroy has one example explained by him as 
1 celui qui vend du vin au broc , as to the precise 
sense of which see below. The Central Fr. equiva- 
lent was brochoor, brochilre ; and the word is the 
agent noun of the OFr. vb. bnxhicr \ ONF*. brokicr 
(:— L. *broccdrt) in the sense * to broach 9 or * lap ' 
a cask. Brochoor \ brokeor stand in precisely ine 
same relation to the sb. broeke , broc , and the vb. 
brothier, brokicr, as tapster or rather the earlier 
tappor stand to the sb. tap, and vb. to tap in 
Teutonic : the brockcor , brokeor, brokour , or broker, 
was lit. a tapster, who retailed wine 4 from the 
tap*, and hence, by extension, any retail-dealer, 
one who bought to sell over again, a second-hand 
dealer, or who bought for another, hence a jobber, 
middleman, agent, etc. Cf. sense of L. caupo. 

The Romanic vb. breccare was evidently t brocco , brecea 
In the sense of 4 spike, piercing instrument ’ (:— L. broccus , 
brocco odu: see Broach). But these sbs. appear to have 
adterwards had their sense modified from the verb, so that 
in the OP. oendre A broke, or A brocks, in mod.F. vender 
A broc, the sense passed from * broach ', to 4 broaching, 
tapping*, and at length to 4 the quantity of wine drawn at 
a broaching or upping*, and hence 1 the jug or vessel which 
held this', as in mod.F. broc (from 5 to xo litres*. Anglo- 
French had also a deriv. form abroconr, and there were 
An^lo-Latin words abroeator, abrocamentum ; also bro- 
cartus * proxeneta, interpret et consiliarius contractuum 
and abrocarine. Brocarims appears to have been formed 
on the sb. (broc(c)a, brecic^tt ) ; abrocarine must have been 
formed on the apparent analogy otbnecator, abroeator.] 

I. A retailer of commodities; a second-hand 
dealer. 

tX. A retailer; contemptuously , Pedlar, petty 
dealer, monger. (Now sunk in sense 3.) 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vil 95 ^ut am ich brocor of bak- 
bytynge 'and blame mennea ware. 1983 Stanyhurst Aineit 
L(Arb.) 33 For gottld his carcasM was sold by the broker 
Achilles. 1998 Masston PignmL l 138 But Broker of 
anothem wit, <697 J. Angikh Elepyxn S. Purchas Pel. Plying 
/ns., Brokers in verse condemn U. 1730 Youno Ep. Pope I. 
Poems (1737) 1 - 163 Millions of wits, and brokers in old song. 
2 . A dealer in second-hand furniture and ap- 
parel ; a pawnbroker. 

[1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 046 , 1 haue lent lordett and ladyes 
my chafiaro And ben her brocour after, and bouste it my- 


fsbrorum, 1480 Carton CArm. Eng. ocv. s86 An alyen 

sr^srs^S 

or by hb kmwr or fact our. .bye the same jp4i& tmVPiU 
e/Draycet (Somerset Ho.) H^enjessber aadbrok&T qrt 
Lrvins Mamip. 71 A Broker, proxeneta. tan Haifctrvr 
Voy. If. e6oThere are in Peon right Brokers . . which are 
bound to sell your goods at me price which they be worth, 
and you glue them for their labour two ia the hundred, 
idee Malynks Am. Law-MorcA. sea 11 m common saying 
U. That a craftie Merchant qeedetl no Broker. 164s 
Termet do la Ley 43 b, The tree trade of a Broker .. is to 
beat, contrive, make, and conclude Bargrines between Mem 
chants and Tradesmen, c 1649 Howbll LdL vi. 84 By their 
profession they are for the most part Breaker* im Land. 
Gao. Na 4x31/4 John Styles. Sworn-Brokar {see imfi 
*7*8 Da Fox Voy. round tVOrtd{xtso) 96 He served them 
for. .a broker, to bargain for them with the European ships 
for provisions. 1849 Ftxxsa Comm. Ctasg-bk. 19 Brokers 
ought to be sworn mr the public authorities net to transact 
any business on their own account, under a heavy penalty; 
which is the case (n. . London, etc. 1898 Ia St.Lxomarm 
Handy BA. Prop. Lena xxk 166 Never allow the money., 
to be retained by broken, agents, or solieitors. 

b. 4 Brokers are divided into different classes 5 
as bill or exchange brokers, Stockbrokers, skip 
and insurance brokers, Pawnbroxkrr. . . The 
brokers who negotiate sales of produce between 
different merchants usually confine themselves to 
some one department or line of business 9 (M'Cul- 
loch), ns cotton-broker , tea-broker, wool-broker, etc. 

xdsa Malynks Am. Law-Merch. 64 Guided, .by ignorant 
Brokers of Exchanges. 1760 Vanins Lott. L 9 A man, 
whose cares . . have degraded the office of Commander-in- 
Chief into a broker of Commissions Ibid. iL 13 The dig- 
nity U depraved . . into the base office of a Commission- 
broker. 1849 Cosdbn Speeches 4 6 The cotton broken of 
Liverpool, and the cotton spinners of Manchester. 1891 
M*Culloch Comm. Diet. 198 Their chaige as ship brokers 
is about a per cent, on the gross receipts. When they act 


The broker deals with the jobber for his principal, and is 
remunerated by commission. t86e Alt Y. Round No. 75. 
589 Blacklegs . . the betting brokers were formerly called. 
f 4 . A go-between or inlermediaiy in love af- 
fairs ; a hired match-maker, marriage-agent ; also 
a procurer, pimp, bawd; a pander generally. 
Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. n. 65 And now worth this Mede 
ymaried al to amansed schrewe. .Ac fbuel was )n first but 
fette hire out of bon re, And as a brokour brou)te hir, to be 
with fals enioigned. 1393 Gowrr Con/. II. e8o Brocoursof 
love, that decciven. 19x4 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplendytkm. 
(1847) 30 So many woers, baudes and broken . . that chast 
Penelope Coulde scant among them preserve hir chastitie. 
199* Shahs. Tivo Gout. 1. ii. 41 Now (by my modesty) a 
goodly Broker. x6o6 — Tr.tjf Cr. v. x. 33 Pandams. But 
heare youf heare you? Troyius. Hence broker, lacldel 
i6at Ainsworth Annot. Numb. xv. 99 The heart and the 
eyes are the spies of the body, and broken to bring it into 
transgression, a sflu Caldrrwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 04 
Danvill . . left behind him a broker betwixt him and the 
queene, Monsieur Chatelat. 1694 R. Lrstrangr Fables 
cxxviii. 17x4) 145 This Praying Carpenter here would have 
made Mercury a Broker to his Knavery, 
fi. A middleman, intermediary, or agent gene- 
rally ; an interpreter, messenger, commissioner. 

1930 Palsgr. aox/a Broker that speketh many languages, 
tmekemeni [i. 0. dragoman). xm6 Tyde taryetk no man 
in Collier IUustr. E. E. Pop. Lit. xs Thou, Helps, art a 


1 nomad roorthwitn tent hid messenger*, .to hi* coudine the 
lord Butler.. Wherevpon the lord Butler returned Thomas 
his brokers with this letter. 1999 Shams. 3 Hen. VI, tv. L 
63 You shall giue me leaue To play the Broker in mine 
owns behalfe. s6oo Holland Livy xxvil xv. 639 The 
brocher and broker both of the treason, had brought word. 
1571 HaNmxr Ckron. IrtL 196 These Nuntioes were so 


crafty, that they needed no Brokers, ifiss T. Taylor Gods 
/adeem, u 1. xix. fix As Truth got evertbeupper hand . . so 
the breakers and upholders of felshood came ever to the 
wore* 3864 Lowell Study Wind. u886j ix8 The brokets 
of treason m the North. 

t b. A legal agent, a proctor. Obs. 
tsa 8 Starkey England l ill. 1 39 (1871) 83 Prokturys and 
brricRrya of both lawys, wych rather trowbul mennycausys 
then fynysch them justely, are to many. 


(Are,) 40 Brokers yatshaUe poore men by most fewish Interest. 

III. 6. A person licensed to sell or appraise 
household furniture distrained for rent 
i8« 9 Act 97 Gee. Iff \ xciff 1836 Dickrns Sk. Boo v. (1890) 
16A * A broker’s man’s is not alife tobeenvled. .people kata 
and scout 'em because they 're the ministers of wretched- 
ness, Hke, to poor people s8aa M'Cuiloch Comm. Diet. 
«f8 Brokers, simply so calttd, in their character of ap- 
praisers and Mfers of goods distrained for rant, are regu- 
lated by 37 Oea Ilf. c. m Mod. The landlord put in the 
Woken yesterday, and alibis frxmitura Is gone. 
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Kbrda bared*). Alio 7 -idee. [f. 

prec. + -AO*.] 

1 . The action or professional service of a broker ; 
the broker's trade. Also attrib. 

fA«w. A Househ. Exp, 361 Item fmy master paid! 
Brage.ix.rf. 1610 Jkr. Dyke Connterpeison (rtso) 
* of the Him cockatrice, brats of the tame hag, are 

U^^sx^sssssirutt 

Jl. The commission or percentage paid to a 
broker on the transactions negotiated by him. 

jftm Malynbs Atse.Law-M trek, 196. 90 pro cent, with the 
AkauaHa, jfken for Brokeridge to sell them. *668 Srolkv 
Mulberry Card. 11. k #697 jWixs Vey. (1799) I. 908 An 
x8th part profit, by way of Brokerage for every Bargain. 
*783 Ham way Trmv, (1761) I. v. Ixxl 393 An exorbitant 
“Oxkerago of one or more per cent. xSoo R. Langford 
Introd, Trade 93 The brokerage on foreign bills bought and 
■fjd b *-ioth per cent. 1884 Minch, Exam, «8 May j/a 
All brokerages and discount* credited to the company. 

+ 3 . The acting as a bawd or pimp. Obs. rare, 
ideg Paoitt Iferesiogr. ( 1665) 75 That I speak not of 
Brokerage, of whores, and other filthiness, too too bad. 
t Bro ksrtll. Obs, rare- 1 , [£ as prec. +- gas.] 
A female broker or go-between. 

safe STAMYHuasT Poems 1 Arb.) >40 How beldam brokresse 
must be with moonny rewarded. 

Bro'kering. vbl, sb. [f. Broker sb. + -in a 1 .] 
Acting as a broker; the broker's trade. 

sfeg Kowlky Match at Midn. l i, I have given over 
brokering. 

Brokering, ppt. a. [f. as prec. + -ino *.] That 
is a broker, trafficking, bargain-driving. 

1687 Mrs. Bbhn Lucky Chance rv. i, Griping as Hell, and 
•s insatiable, worse than a brokering Jew. 

t Brokerly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Broker sb, 
+ -ly*, *.] A. adj. Of the nature of, or like a 
broker ; pettifogging, huckstering. 

139a Nashs P. Penih sse (ed. a) 9 a, A certain* kind of a 
brokerly gentleman, x6io B. Jonson Alch. iv. vii. (1616) 
663 A brokerly slaue. 16x1 Cores., Mangonne , a Brokers 
wife, or brokerlie woman. 

B. adv. By the agency of a broker. 

1993 Nashs Christ's T. (1613) 79 Brokerly blowne vp 
honour, honour by anticke fawning Tidied vu. 

Bro'karahlp. rare . [see -SHIP.] The office 
or action of a broker ; intermediation. 

1843 Lex Campbell Chancellors cxxli. (1857) VI. 38 The 
brokerahip of Cottingham was at firm dispensed with. 

t Brokery. Obs. [f. Broker + -y ; see -ery.] 

1. The business or action of a broker. 

safe Sturbes A mat. Abas. 11. 38 Seeing that you are ig- 
norant of this goodly mysteric, and high profession of 
broken*. a xjmj Marlowk Jew of M. 11. li, Cosening. for- 
feiting, and tricks belonging onto brokery. 1641 W. Cart- 
wrioht Ordinary v. iv. She.. that is So expert grown in 
this flesh Brokery. 

2 . A broker's wares ; second-hand clothes ; any- 
thing second-hand or stale. 

1997-8 Bp. Hall Sat. l ilL 04 Now eoouping in side robes 
of Koyaltie, That eartt did ikrub in lowaie brokerie. tfitt 
Barrky Ram- A lisp in Dodsley (1780) V. 493 Clad in old 
ends, and pieced with brokery. >634 Canne Necsss. Separ, 
(1849) ede Bringing therein nothing but his old brokery. 

8. Rascally dealing or trafficking. 

1397-8 Bp. .Hall Sat. (1733) >8 Busie their braines with 
deeper brokerie. idea L\fe T, Cromwell 11. ii. 90 To livo 
by falsehood or by brokery. a 1654 Roes Motor. Heretics 
(1673) 18 By this brokery did this crafty knave chalk out his 
way to that sovereign dignity. 

Broking (br<Te*kin\ vbl. sb. [f. Broke a] 

L The broker’s trade ; acting as a broker, 
iffe E. Hake Newes Powles Ch. Yards <1570) G 1U, Of 
Broken, they did thirtie such ord&ine. .To vse the trade of 
broking. 1884 Sala in Temple Bar Mae. XII, Bargaining, 
chaffering, broking and discounting. s8fi8 Lend. Rev. 6 Oct. 
380/e The Legislature itself must for a time abandon reform, 


I 1 time abandon reform, 

J take to furniture broking. 

1 2 . Lending of money upon pawns or pledges ; 
dishonest or fraudulent dealing, Obs. 

igos Chettle Kind Harts Dr. (1841) ■« An occupation of 
so long standing about London, called broking, or brag* 



Briberie, Hie Broking, Forging, Cheating, Knauery. 

8. attrib . (Difficult to separate from the fpl. a.) 
safe L Hake Hemes Pewtes Ch. Yards dun GIQb, 
Whole hundreds now doe liue by beastly broking trade. 
1894 Shake. Rich. ///, 11. i. #93 N then we Shall . . Re- 
deem# ftnoLbrosking pawns the utmidi d Crown*. tfej 
T. Adams Bxp.s Peter 111 A usurer in his broking-house, 
t Broking,/^** Obs. [f. Baon v. + -mo 8 .] 
i That acts li t broker* 

«a m 0. Han VET Piertde Super. vya Not snch..a brokfog 
ft buckstedng pwme [exists]. tjjjp). Dickenson Greene 


tn Cent. (887ft 193- Hb owne, 


r attye* foU into the 


hands of hroketng Usurers. 1 fey R. Stapyltoh Juvenal 
*i| A brooking usurer. 

2 . ?That acts as a procurer. 

* m Masstoh See. Yilianit 1. Hi. 180 A die, a drab, and 
filthy broking knaims Are. .all dsuourtng graues. 

8* Base-dealing; 'peddling/ contemptible. 

*88* WvatEY Armorle xst Like a broking v * 

Name V effort. Treat. 39 This brocctngdubte U 

*806 Beguiled inTUil. DodsleylX. 938, 1 scorn that 
base, broking, .name, ifep J. Maymk City Match In Dads* 
Uy{ *780) IX. J79 O that 1 could But see that cheating rogue 
upon the rack : I'd . . show him hell, and then recall His 
broking soul and give him strength to suffer His torture often. 

4ig, var. forms of Brock, -ing. 
Brokket, -ette, 4 tt, obs. ff. Brocket* 
BrokXe, -yl, -ylle, var. of Brogkli* 
Broklembe, obs. form of Brook lime. 
t Bro'kling. Obs. Also 4 brogeling. [Con- 
nected with brokel, Brock le, or with Broken.] 
Breaking off, interruption. 

nj4o Cursor M. 707s iFairf.) pe sage lasted xxx aero 
wi)>. oaten brokling [Cett. brogeling, Gett. broking, Trio. 
brokyng) of |mt werro* 

Brokour, -real, obs. ff. Broker, Bbokbrem. 
Brolo, obs. fonn of Broil. 
t Broil. Obs. ex c. dial. Forms : 4 brd, brolle, 
6 brawl, 9 dial, browl. [Of unknown origin: The 
Promp. Parv. explains 4 Breyel ' as broll*s % brolla, 
miser cuius ; but this may be merely the Eng. word 
latinized. It seems possible that, as brethel was 
app. reduced to breel t brethel may have been re- 
duced to brolt but evidence is wanting.] 

Offspring, child; contemptuously , a brat, an 
* imp ', a little wretch. 

a 1395 Lullaby in Ret. Ant. II. X77 The wrech brol that 
is of Adams blode. IJ77 Langu P. PI. H. in. 904 P* last* 
broil* [si. r. brol ) of mi blode a barouncs psre. c 1980 
Wvclip Set Whs. III. 195 Fijtton wih per wif and meyne 
as hei weren Sathanas brolUs. 1394 P. PI. Crede 745 Now 
mot ich sou (ere his tone rotten to whole And icli a beggers 
brol on pe books lerne. 1973 J. Still Gamm. Garten 11. il. 
Shall such a beggars brawl as that, thinkest thou, make me 
a tliieff 1B64 Aikihson Whitby Gloss. x Browl. a brat, a 
term of displeasure towards an offending child. 1 You 
braron’d young browl'. 1873 F. K. Kommsok Whitby 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Browl , a * brat ’, an Impudent youth, 
t Brolly v. Obs, rare- 1 . [} by-form of Brawl v., 
or ? ad. Du. brullen to roarj To roar, sound loud. 

x66o Engl. Monarchy Freest State 7 Since this Rumble of 
a Free State and Commonwealth hath broiled in our heads. 
Brolynge, obs. form of Broiling sb.* 

Brom- : see Bromo-. 

U Bronift 1 . Obs. [16th c Sp. broma, * a worme 
that eateth holes in ships ' ^Percivall).] A ship- 
worm ; 7 the teredo. 

1353 Edem Decades W. Ind. 111. vl (Arb.) 164 Of the 
planckea wherof, if shyppes were made, they shoulde bee 
safe from the woormea or the sea which* they caule Bromas. 
1398 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. aa Their ships were also In many 
places eaten with the wormea called Bromss or Blssaa, 
whereof mention Is made in the Decades. 183s W. Irvimo 
Columbus (1849) HI. 55 As their vessels were In danger of 
being destroyed by the broma or worms. 

U Bromft* (brju-mfi). U. Gt. fipQpa food.] 


1 . Med. 'Food of any kind that if masticated 
and not drank ' (Hooper Med. Did . 181 x). 

2 . A preparation of chocolate (so called from 
theobroma. the name of the Cacao plant). 

1858 Eli*. Twining Led. Plants x. 301 Broma is another 
kind of composition made from chocolate seeds. 

Bfcomal (bnfe m&l). [f. Brom-ike + Al-cohol ; 
cf. Chloral.] A compound analogous to chloral, 
produced by the action of bromine on alcohol. 

1873 H. Wood TAmx>.(x879) 333 Clinical experience with 
bromat hydrate i % still wanting. *877 Watts Pemmei Chem. 
II. 953 Tribromnldehyde or Bromaf. 

Bromftta (br^ mx«t). Chem. [f. Brom-ic + 
•ate 4*] A salt of bromic scid* 

etdbgk Penny Cyci. V. 461/s The bromatss which their 
oxides form with bromic acid. 1834 Scoppbsn in Ords dec. 
Sc. Chem. 317 Must be either a nitrate., or brooate. 

Bromstology vbr^imktp-l6dgi). [mod n f. Gr. 
tydjMi, Pptt/taro- (wet Broma*), + •Royia -LOOT ; 
cf. F. bromatologic] 

1 . A discourse or treatise on food* 

x8ix in Hoorss Med. Did. 

2 . 'The doctrine or consideration of food, its 
nature, quality, and uses ' (Syd. Sm. Lex.). 

Bironfaflle, obs. form ok Bramble. 

Broma 1 (brJ'im). Chem. [a. F. bromo, (. Gr. 
Bp&fbot stink, smell.] The French name of Bro- 
mine, formerly used In English. 

1887 Tustfss Elem. Chem. [see Bsomink]. xM Penny 


its high roeoifie gravity, bolls at the temperature of x6o°, 
shtOMi* (br*m). Sot. [ad. Bromus % Bot. 
akme of the genus, in Pliny bromos t a. Gr. Rfbpm 
(also fiy&poe) oats ] A book-name for a genus of 
oat-like grasses (Bromus). Also Brome-gnum. 
#789*0* B. flVtxXlMOPLEKT Mite. Trade 371 To approach 
is ttearly as possible to the Latin names in sound ..I have 
sailed aim hnbfimss, tbs bromut bromegress, etc. Ibid. 378 
d)rome, JfevMMwfrwMrfr. P7t4 Maetym Renseeane 


Bet. xiiL tso The Bremes are vary nearly fcllM to the 
Fescues. x88i jEPPsmaa WoodMagk L rL 136 Tb* kmE 
b r ome g rass dekfed Ida lace while he was puUlngi 
Bnmkftyobs. form of Broom. 

Bromftdgham, obs. form of Brummagem. 
BromeliftCftOM (bremfd^/m), a. Bot. [see 
•ACKoua.l Pertaining to the natural order Sumo* 
ttaeem, which includes the Pine-apple. 

*88* Garden tj Apr. sfe/t A huge Bromellaceous plant.’ 
Bro*mel-worte: Lindley's English name for 
the Bromoliacom : see prec. 

Bromhydrla : see Bromo-. 

Bromk! (brftrmtk), a. Chem. [f. Brom-ime + 
•ic\] Containing bromine in chemical combina- 
tion ; bromic silver, the native bromide of silver 
(Agllr), Bbomyrite; bromlo aoftd (H BrO a ), the 
acid which forms bromates. 

#8*8 Webster Chem. led. i) 109 Bromine unites with 
oxygen to form bromic acid. *847 Dana Min. vL (ed. d 
398 Iodic Silver, Bromic Silver. Silver also occurs in na- 
ture united with iodine and bromine* 1878 A. Hamilton 
H ero. Dir. 8* The bromic salts 

Bromloh&m, -migham, obs. ff. Brummagem, 
BromidG (br^i moid). Chem. [f. Brom-ine 4-' 
•IDE.] A primary compound of bromine with an 
element or organic radical. Several bromides (esp* 
those Of ammonium, iron, and potassium) are ut 
common medicinal use. 

#8)8 Penny Cyet. V. 461/1 Carbon and Bromine form a 
liquid bromide of carbon. *871 H. Stewart Heat 1 58 The 
same law holds good for the Bromides . . of ethyl* and 
mcthyle. 1876 Haslet Mat. Med, *04 Bromide of Iron 
acts os an energetic tonic. 1881 G M. Bkard SeaSichnetr 
d The greet value of the bromides in very large doses, as 
harmless and jpowerfol sedatives. 

b. familiarly for bromide of potassium fKBr), 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. *41/1 A little bromide com- 
pleted the relief that put her asleep. 

0. attrib. 

#888 Fagoe Prime. Med. II. 806 Bromide Rash. 

(j BrOBlidarOMiM (brFe>midrJu*sis). Med. [mod. 
f. Gr. fipwpos stench + IM t sweat] (bee quot.) 
#886 Hbesa Die. Shin in H. Syd. Sec. Trans. I. y^Tho 


which is spoken of by authors as Bromi 

1876 Duhrjnu Dis. Shin 109 Uromidrosls is a functional 
disorder of the sweat glands characterised by more or less 
sweating and an offensive odor. 

BromiiUktGd (br*»-minJttdd), a. [from Bro- 
mine + -ate 8 7.] Charged or compounded with 
bromine. So Bromina tion. 

c 1875 Thorpe inorg. Chem. 1. 994 The bromination of many 
hydro-carbons is often greatly facilitated by the prese n ce of 
a small quantity of iodine in the bromine employed. *873 
Fownks Chem. 555 B ruminated compounds. 

Bromine (br^i-min, -din). Chem. [f. F. brome, 
at first also used in Eng. (f. Gr. fipQpoi stink) 4 - 
•ini ; after the analogy of F. cklore, iode , Eng. 
chlorine , iodine .] One of the son-metallic ele- 
ments, discovered by Balard in t8t6 ; In its pro- 
perties and compounds closely resembling Chlorine, 

Obtained as a dark reddish-black heavy liquid, with a 
strong irritating smell (whence its name), and highly 
It freeros at -?a» C. to a dark lead-grey soUd, 


Wood Therap. (1870) <79 B 
thorough, and rapid Of all t 
Med. 84 Bromine wasdiicc 


_ . fraeses at -99° C. to a dork lead-grey a 
and boils at 63°. Symbol Br. 

1807 Turner Elem. Chem. Add* fes The name first 
applied to it by its discoverer is murid* : but it has eftee 
been changed to brome. .from the Greek fefou* signifying 
a strong or rank odour. This appellation may in the Eng- 
lish language be properly converted into that of Bromine. 
«ife* Penny Cycl VV 460/9 Dr. Daubeny has dateotwft 
bromineja several mineral springs in England. *® 71 «. 

Brominsls one oft he most severe, 

I the caustics. 1876 Harley Mat. 

, was discovered* *in bittern, the uncrystab 

Usable residue of sea- water. 

b. attrib. — Bromic ; of bromine. 

*8fe Rooooa Elem. Chem. tro Bromine Monoxide, b no! 
known, but the corresponding Hypobromous Add HfirO la 
life tr. Ziemsten's Skin Dis . 460 Bromine Aon* differs from 
Acne Simplex by attacking the hairy parts by preference^ 

Bro-mlngham : wet Brummagem. 

Bromiim (br^i miz m). Mid. ff. Brom-ynk «k 
-ism.] ' The condition produced by an overdose 
or too long continuance of bromine or n bromide ■ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; but used almost exclusively of 
the effects of potassium bromide. 

stfe Trousseau's Clin. Med. in H. Syd. Soc. Truest. L tot 
note. The exhibition of large doses of Bromide of Potaadum 
is soon followed by the marked and characteristic phenomena 
of Bromism. tfe H. Wood Therap. (1870) 313 When It 
[Bromide or Potassium) is taken with sufficient freedom to 
accumulate in the system, a conjunction of phenomena 
known as bromism arises. The cerebral symptoms are a 
sense of mental weakness, heaviness of intellect, failure of 
memory, partial aphasia, and depression of spirits. 

Bromite (br^-meit). Min. [f. (by HaMteger 

1845 ) Brom-ike 4 -we.] - Bromyrite. 

#fee Dana Min. (ed. 3) 543 Bromic silver. BroAdte. 187s 
TJke Diet. Ads, Bromite , native bromide of silver. 

BfUffiiiate (brftimaltfi'Jon), Mod. [f. Bed* 
Miz«+ - avion.] Subjection to the action of bromine. 

*88c G. M. Bkard Sea-Sickness 34 (In the use of bromides] 
•any thing short of mild bromization is uaeleas. 

BrosnliG, 4 m (biffinmois), v. ff. Biom-ine g 
-ix e.] Irons . To treat, compound, Impregnate, or 
infuse with bromine; \n Pkotography t to prepare 



BBOMX.ITB, 


bbobtbb. 


(a plate) with bromine or a bromide. Hence 
Bromlnod ppl. a., Bromlilng. 

il» W. C booses in JruL Photogr. Soc. « Inly 96 . 1 
have for some time past Men working with brouuzcd collo- 
dion. <r*86* J. WvLoain Cirr. Sc. f. 136/9 A similar bos 


have lor some time past been working with bronused collo- 
dion. rstta J. Wvinain Cirr. Sc. f. 156/9 A similar boa 
will be required for the biomising process. 1H1 Nature 
XX 11 I. 060 Preparation of. .bromised derivatives of the 
methjlic series, and especiatty..bromoform. sfSa Abney 
Irutr. in Photogr. xav. ied. $> 17s The use of a highly- 
bromised collodion is to be recommended. Mod. ' It claims 
a first niece among hromlzed idu 

Bromlit# (Srp-mbit). Min. [Named in 1835 
from Bromley Mill, near Alaton in Cumberland 4 
-itx.] A double carbonate of lime and baryta: 
the same as Alstonhe. 


tfiMA. Flint Prime. Med. (1880) 196 The broachiectatle 
cagffos are common. 

; bip-nkiio), before a vowel bronohl-. 
Mem, Combining form of Bronchia, as in brop^> 
ohia*retis [L. an/)tut narrow], contraction of the 
bronchial tubes; Bronchieota 8I8 ; broaohi#- 


Gr. 0 pbyx°* Bronchus t -rp/tk cutting.] The 
operation of making an incision in the wind-pipe ; 
the generic term which includes thyredomy, lory*. 


earliest and or British origin, for Breithaupt * [Atstouitey 
There appears to be no sufficient reason for this. 
Bromo- (brpumo), before a vowel brom-. Chem. 
Combining form of Bromine, as in bro^maoo'tio 
aoid, a compound of bromine and acetic acid 
(C f H»HrO,), forming sails called bromroststM ; 
bro*manll f the same as Utrabromoquinonc C f Hr 4 0, 
(see A nil 3) ; toroma'rffjrrlt* ■» Hkom trite ; brom- 
hydrin, a class of compounds * produced by the 
action of tribromide or pentahromide of phospho- 
rus on glycerin * (Watts) ; br omobanxo'io aoid 
C T H § BrO tl a substitution-product of benzoic acid, 
forming salts called bro<mo-b«'naoatoa ; bro*mo- 
fbrm, a compound analogous to chloroform 
(CH Br # ) ; bromoploxln, a compound of bromine 
and picric acid (CBr,NO t ) ; etc. 

1873 Fowmks Chem. 560 Bromethine, or Bromacetylene, 
is produced by the action of alcoholic potash on dibromethene 
dibromide. 1S7S Kinczett A mim. Chem. 93 Acting upon 
qn alcoholic solution of ammonia with bromacetic acid. 
s*73 Fowmks Chem. 50® The chlorethide or bromethide is 
converted by water into mercuric ethyl-hydrate. 1883 
At honor urn 27 Jan. 124/s Acetylene bromiodide. boiling at 
IJo°. 1873 Fowmks Chem. 814 Bromobenzoic Acid is 
formed by the action of bromine on silver benzoate. Ibid. 
624 Bromoform is a heavy, volatile liquid. 1881 Braith- 
waitk Retrosg. Med. LXXX 1 II. Synopsis p. xvii, Bromo- 
hydric Acid . . is useful in nervous conditions. >853 R. Hunt 
Man. Phot og r. 146 The decomposition of the bromo-iodide 
of silver. *8is Daubbmy Atom. The. viii. (ed. ej 938 Bromo- 
phenisic add. 

Bromography (brfrmfgr&fi). [f. Gr. fipeo- 
/i(ar )o- (see Bhomatoloot) -f •ypwpta ; cf. F. bromo- 
graphic.] * A treatise or dissertation on food* 
(Mayne Exp. Lex. i860). 

Bromntone, obs. form of Brimstone. 

+ Broumret. Chem. Obs. [f. Bkomins 4 
-BRET.] The earlier name for a Bromide; now 
used for a compound less saturated with bromine. 

*8*8 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 313 In the Urine 
the Bromine appears combined with an Alkali as a bromide 
and . . partly also as a bromuret 
Bromyrite (brA*mirait). Min. [f. (by Dana 
1854) Beom-INR; after argyriie .] The native 

bromide of silver, an isometric yellow, amber, or 
splendent mineral, found in Mexico and 
tili ; also called Bromatgyrite, bromic silver -. 
Bronoh, obs. form of Branch. 
n Bronchia (bnrqkii), sb. pi. Phys. [L. 
bronchia , a. Gr. fip&yx ta (neut. pi.) the ramifica- 
tions of the windpipe. Formerly sometimes treated 
as a sing, with a new pi. bronchim . 1 The branches 
or subdivisions of the bronchi within the lungs. 

1674 Gnaw A mat. Trunks ii. 9 ti In an Animal, the Bron- 
chia: deposits the Aer into the Vesiculm of the Lungs. 
s68s tr. T. Willis' Rom. Med. Whs. Voc» Bronchia, the 
gristly pans about the wind-pipe. <736 Bailey Houtek. 
Viet. 5s In humerous Asthmas and obstructions of the 
Bronchia, *738 J. S. Le Drum's Obsorv. Surg.t 1771) xoo 
Excepting a little Pus in some Branches of the Bronchim. 


go ferny, and tracheotomy . 

syni in Pmilum. 1713 Chkokldkn A mat. m. srv. (i< 
•59 This (nerve J . . it is that we are earnestly ca uti on et 


Excepting a little Pus in some Branches of the Bronchim. 

1 806 Kirby ft Sr- RntomoL IV. 57 The air vessels or bron- certf 
chlm in connection with tracheae. 1881 Mi vast Cat 224 the ' 
The smaller tubas, into which the bronchi sub-divide within s g 3 
the lungs, nre called bronchia. ever. 

Broaohihl (brfQki&l), a. [ad. mod.L. bronchi - - -at 

Mis, f. bronchia ; see prcc. ana -al.] Pertaining 
to the bronchi or bronchia. and 1 

a 173s Annum not (J.) Inflammation of the lungs may 
happen either in the bronchial or pulmonary vessels. 1793 .me 
T. Bkddoes Lett. Darwin 69 Too great secretion of bron- th 
chial mucus 1847 Yovatt Morse xi. 230 The air which 
has descended through the bronchial tunes. 18m Misa lM . 

Hsaddon Clov. Pont 111 . u. 14 He would hardly ask me to « 

risk a bronchial stuck. 

Hence Bro'nohially adv. ^r, 

>«H Ktmdal MrrcTrim* ,, M*r. & ThU udent fo. cf. F 
of the dyspeptic and the broach tally delicate. also 

Bvonohio (brynkik), a. [mod. f. Bhonch-ub post 
4 -ie: cf. 16th c. F. irmchiquc.] - Bronchial. 

£ 1 Bailey II, Broeukick Muscles, the Stemothyroides. 

J. S. Ls Drools Observ. Surg. (1771) 159 The Muscles 
io-Mastoideus, Bronchick, and Rterno-Hyoideus. . were 
• .larger than ordinary. [In mod. Dicta] 


1877 Roanars Manetbk. Media d. 3) 1 . 376 Bronchiectasis 
gsnsrally arises in the course of some chronic lung disease. 


matfon of the lnngt, beginning in the bronchial 
membrane ; broaohlo-pirlinonary 0., pertaining 
to the bronchi and lungs. 

s 9 gi Black in Edin. Monthly Jml. < titU\ On the Patho- 
logy of the Bronchio- Pulmonary Mucous Membrane. 
Bronchiole (brjrQki,Ja[). [ad. mod.L. 'bronchi- 
o/a , dim. of bronchia ; ice -ole.] A minute bron- 
chial tube. 

*866 A. F lint Prime. Med. (1880) 160 In acute pneumonitis 
the inflammation is seated in the air-cells and bronchioles. 

BrOMhitio (brpgki tik),0. [f. next 4 -ic.l Of 
or pertaining to bronchitis; Affected with bronchitis. 

1838 Toon Cycl. A mat. 4 Phys. I, 808/1 In bronchitic 
affection*. z86x O. W. Holmes Elsie V, 354 Some new 
grievance, dyspeptic, neuralgic, bronchitic, or other, 
b. ah sol. as pi. Persons suffering from bronchitis. 
*879 Sala in Daily Tel. sx July, Recommended to the 
bronchitic and asthmatic. 

II Bronchitis (brpqkoltia). Med. [mod.L. f. 
bronchi, bronchia 4 -itib ( - Gr. -frit), q.v. First 
brought into use by P. Frank Intertretatiosus 
Clintcm (18 is) 1 . xo, and Bodham Inflammatory 
Affections of Bronchia (1814).] Inflammation of 
the bronchial mneous membrane. 

1814 J. Burns Prime. Midwifery (ed. 3' x. 565 Bronchitis 
is far from being an uncommon disease of infants. *830 
D* Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. II. 25 He had no 
such ardour for Truth as would ever lead him to forget 
that wells were damp, and bronchitik alarming to a man of 
his constitution. i88x Med. Temp. Jml. 1 . xB He soon 
succumbed to an attack of acute bronchitis. 

Broncho- (bqrijko), before a vowel bronoh-. 
Med. Combining form of Bronchus, as in bro'n- 
ohsdone [Gr. dfyr a gland], one of the bronchial 
glands ; bronohs'vetis, contraction of a bronchus 
(cf .bronchiarctia s.v. Bronchio-) ; bromeho-pnen- 
mo*nla - bronchiopneumonia (see Bronchio-) ; 
bromoholith, a calcareous deposit in a bronchial 
gland {Syd. Soc. Lex.)\ bronohorrhora, a kind of 
chronic bronchitis ; etc. See also following words 

1858 Cofi.and Med. Diet. II. 769 Broncho-pneumonia very 
frequently intervenes in the course of Influenza. 1866 A. 
Flint Prime. Med. 1x880) 338 An abundant serous expector- 
ation, constituting bronchorrhcea. 1877 Roberts Hattdbk. 
Med. 1 . 374 Bronchorrhcea is most frequent in old people. 

Bronohoocla (brp-qkdk/l). Med. Also 7-chele. 
[ad. Gr. ^907x0x^X17 * tumour in the throat f. 
Bpbyxot Bronchus + /effkij tumour ; cf. F. bron- 
choclle .1 A swelling of the thyroid gland ; goitre. 

1637 Phys. Diet., Bronchochele, the rupture of the throat, 
a great round ■ welling in the throat. 173a Arbuthnot 
Rules 0/ Diet 390 A Dropsy in the forepart or the Windpipe 
emulating a Bronchocele. 177s T. Prosser (title). An 
Account and Method of cure of Bronchocele or Derby 
Neck. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXX 111 . 9a The Bronchocele. . 
has been seen to increase to such an enormous bulk as to 
hang down over the breast and belly. *878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. I. 105 Such outlying masses 01 thyroid gland 
are not rare near bronchocclcs. 

BronohcplumiRin. Med. « next. 

1834 Good Study Med. II. 135 The bronchial respiration 
and cough always accompany Ixronchophonism. 


bronchophonic , f. Gr. fip&yxos Bronchus + -xfuuria in 
abstr. derive, of tpandf voice.] The sound of the 
voice heard in the bronchi by means of the stetho- 
scope ; esp. the increased vocal resonance heard in { 
certain diseased conditions of the lungs, imitating 
the voice-sound heard over the healthy bronchi. 

1834 T. Fosses Lammed s Die. Chest 37 In persons, how- 
ever. of a delicate and feeble frame . . there frequently exists 
. .a bronchophony very similar to the laryngophony already 
noticed. *886 A. Flint Print. Med. (1880; xsx The bron- 
chophony has sometimes a tremulous or blasting character, 
and is then segophony. 

Hence Bronohopho*nio, a. 

186a H. Fuller Die. Lungs 109 Not appearing to pass 
through the stethoscope into the ear, but concentrated as 
it were beneath the stethoscope (bronchophonic resonance). 
*186 Faggb Prime. 4 Prac . Med. 1. 897 A bronchophonic cry. 

Bronohotomft (br^qk^Uum). Surg. [mod. f. 
Gr. pobyxot Bronchus 4 -toym cutting, cutter; 
cf. F. bronchotome!\ A knife used for bronchotonoy ; 
also, a pair of scissors for opening the bronchi in 
post mortem examinations. 

1837 W. Stokes Dis. Chest (1882) 148 note. The lung should 
be dissected by means of a flue pair of scissor*. .Thu instru- 
ment may te railed a bronchotome. tMoSyd. Sac. Lex. 

Bronehotoaiftt (brpgkp-efimiaO. [f. fipb TXOf 
Bronchus (see next and -iat) ; ji fhlcbotomist .] 
One who performs bronchotomy/ ( humorously ) a 
cut-throat. 

G; Thommon True Wap Preserv. Blood, I doubt 
not the time will come, .thata Pnlebotombt. .will be looked 
upon little better than Bronchotomist, a cut-throat, 

Bronohotoay (brpqlytfimi). Surg. [mod. t 


avoid in Bronchbtomie. *838*47 Todd CycL Aunt. 4 Phys. 
HI. 373/® A peculiarly eligible spot for bronchotomy. 
1870 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. II. 30 Any opening made 
by the surgeon into the windpipe is called 1 bronchotomy', 
fl Bronoh HI (biyqkfls) . Phys. PL bronohiialso 
8 impiyferly bronohm). [mod.L., a Gr. fipbyyot 
the wind-pipe.] Each of the two main branones 
of the trachea or wind-pipe. 

*706 in Phillips, Bronchus ; hence in Bailcy *731. 1788 
A. Munko A mat. <ed. 3) 50 The water . . passes betwixt the 
interstices of the bronchi, and the flap that covers them. 


shorter, and more horicontal than the left *88* Mivabt 
Cat 223 The bronchi have the same structure as the trachea. 

II Bronoo (br^ gko). [Sp. bronco rough, rude ; 
as applied to a horse, adopted on the Mexican 
frontier of U.S.] An untamed or half-tamed horsey 
or a crosn between the horse and mustang ; a native 
hone of California or New Mexico. 

*88* Harped s Mag. Feb. 428/1 There came rushing over 
the ridge-top . . a ragged, tough broncho horse. *884 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Aug. jo/xfHe] was captured, .stripped of every 
bit of clothing, and bound on the back of a wild bronco, 
which was started off by vigorous lashing. 

Brond, bronder, obs. if. Brand, Brander. 
[Bronden, a frequent error for broaden, Browdkn. 
a sags Honlate L 3 (Jam.) The birth that the ground bare 
wu brondyn in breuis.] 

Bronked, a. Obs. f Bridled. [Cf. Brank.] 
*980 Wills 4 l uv. N. C. (Surtees) 437 Also I bequeath to 
Eluabethe Ironside one bronked oxe. 

Bronston e, obs. form of Brimstone. 

+ Bro'natrops. Obs. [app. a further corruption 
of bawstrop, corrupt form of Bawdhtrott. q. v. J A 
procuress or bawd. (Frequent in Middleton.) 

16*7 Middleton FairQuarr. iv. i, I say thy sister is a 
bronstrops. Ibid. iv. iv. etc. *66* Webster Cure /or 
Cuckold iv. i, A tweak or bronstrops : 1 learned that name 
in a play [i.e. in Middleton’s]. 

Bront, obs. form of Brunt, Brand. 

II Brontft'On. [a. Gr. fipovrtTov * an engine for 
making stage-thunder' (Liddell & Scott).] 

*849 wealk Techn. Diet., Bronteon, in Greek architec- 
ture, brazen vessels placed under the floor of a theatre, with 
stonea in them, to imitate thunder. (So in later Diets.) 

Broi&tollth. rare [1. Gr. fiporr-ii thunder 
+ Aiflor stone.] An aerolite. 
i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. ; and in Syd. Soc . Lex. 
Brontology (brpnt^lod^i). [f. Gr. fipovr-4 
thunder 4 -Ko^la discourse : see -logy.] The scien- 
tific treatment or doctrine of thunder ; that part of 
Meteorology which treats of thunder. 

*73* Bailey 11 , Broniology . n treatise or discourse of 
thunder. [In Johnson, Craig, ft later Diets.] *864 R. 
Burton Dahome II. tea Unlearned in broniology. 


fipov T‘h thunder 4 (hfpior wild beast.] An extinct 

S inus of ungulate mammals, having affinities to 
e elephant and also to the tapir. 

*877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 1 506 The brain of the Mio- 
cene Bron tot here is larger than that of the. . Dinoceros. 

Brontatane, obs. form of Brimstone. 

Broun (brpnz), sb. [a. F. bronze (i6lh c. in 
Littr 4 ),ad. It. bromo 'brass or bell-metal' (Florio); 
whence also Sp. bronze, bronce. The origin of the It. 
is uncertain; Muratori, cited by Diez, thinks it 
formed from bruno 'brown', through on inter- 
mediate *brunizxo, *bruniccio late L. brunitius 
* brownish, brown-coloured'. But this is veiy 
doubtful phonetically. Diez also mentions Vene- 
tian broma glowing coals. 4 perh. the Ger. brunst 
fire, burning, heat ', as possibly connected.] 

1 . A brown-coloured alloy of copper and tin, 
sometimes also containing a little zinc and lead. 
Formerly included under the term Brass, q.v. ; the 
name bronze was introduced for the material of 
ancient works of art, or perhaps rather for the 
works of art themselves : see sense 2. 

Tha ratio of th« constituents in ordinary bronza is about 
Bur 9 parts of copper to * of tin ; in bell-metal the propor- 
tion or tin is much greater. See Bell-metal. (A bronze 
currency was introduced in Great Britain instead of copper 
in i860; but from traditional habit, a bronze coin is still 
called familiarly * a copper '.) 

1 * 6*7 F. Moryson /tin. 1. n. Hi. 170 The brasen Serpent 
.. was of mixt mattall, vulgarly [i. e. in the vulgar 
Italian tongue] railed dibrouMo.) 1*39 Gray Let. in Poems 
<> 775 l 49 Nymphs and tritons, all in bronce. *786 Johnson, 
Bronoo (bronze Fr.) x Brass, a Relief or statue cast in 
brass, *8e6 Drennan Imit. Juvenal Sod. viii. in Poet. 
Register (1806) *31 With ancestry around you plac'd In 
bronza. or marble, porcelain or paste. 1839 w. Irving Tour 
Prairies so Like figures of monumental bronze. *8M 
ScorrssN in Orr's Ctrc. Sc. Chem. 49a Statue bronce con- 
tains only about two per cent, of tin, melted with ninety- 
one per cent, of copper, six per cent, of sine, and one per 
cent, of lead. *888 G. Stethens Runic Mon. 1 . 74 Tha Age 
of Bronze follows the Stone Age and precedes the Age of 
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b. Aluminium brwtae: see Aluminium. /&w. 
phor-bronu\ an alloy consisting of bronze or 
copper with a small proportion of phosphorus 
added, which increases its tenacity. 

iIjjUm^ rir/r III. 935 Experiments on the capacity 
of phosphor-brunss to resist the oxidation of sea-water. 

Print. TYadee JmL xxv. so In the construction of 
this beautiful engine steel and phosphor-bronse are used. 
2 . (with pi) A work of art, as a statue, etc., 
executed in bronze. 


« >7ei Paioa Alma III, How little fives thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronaa. a flower, a root. zMa s Spalding Italy 4 
ft. fsl. I. sx 7 Its bronzes and bas-reliefs are also very im- 
portant, ini Morlby Crit . Mite. (1886) I. 67 Gay with 
tho docks, the bronzes, the tapestries, of the ruined court. 


irweerr. * you mm t want assurance when you come to 
solicit for your friends.* Lofty* ‘O, there indeed I'm in 
bronze.' stag Byron (title) The Ago of Bronze. 

t b. A gull, a cheat. 06 s. slang. Cf. Bronze v. 4. 

ifli7 Blackw. Mag. 1 . 137 This is not a 'bronse''— no story 
of iancy. 

4 . (More fully brmu powder : see 7) : A meUllic 
powder (usually brass, copper, or tin) used in paint- 
ing, printing, and the like. 

I7S3 Cham sbrs Cycl. Stef/., Pronto, also denotes a colour 
prepared by the colourmen of Paris, *146 Print. A /far. 
Amateurs 47 Printing in gold, silver and copper bronzes. 
1854 Bramdus Acc. Now York Exhib. in Use Diet. Arts 
1 . 539 Bronzes, or more correctly metallic powders resem- 
bling gold dust, were invented in 1648, by a monk, at Furth, 
in Bavaria. 1S75 Urk Diet. Arts 1 . 540 Vanadate of copper 
has. .been recommended as a new bronze. 

5 . A brown colour like that of bronze. 

*•*7 Byron Bepfo xlv, The rich peasant-chcek of ruddy 
bronze. 

6. attrib. or as adj. &. Made of bronze. 

1839 Thirlwall Grooco I. 237 The first bronze statue was 
probably much later than the age of Homer. 1857 Kuskin 
Pot. Ecoh. Arias Bronse crosses of honour. 1875 J bvons 
Money (1878) rax The bronze coinage. 

b. Of the colour of bronze, bronre-coloured. 

i8s8 Stark Elom. Nat. Hist. II. 274 Legs spinous, of a 
shining black bronze-colour. 187a C. King Sierra Nov. 
xiii. 076 Deep bronze foliage. 1883 Truth 31 May 768/a 
Scarlet stockings and bronze boots. 

7 . Comb . : attrib. as bronze-smith ; instrumental, 
as bronze-bound, -gleaming, - shod ; advei bial, as 
bronze-golden , -purple \ parasynthetic, as bronze- 
foreheaded ; bronse age ■* bronze-period ; bronze- 
gilt, made of bronse and covered with gilding (cf. 
silver-gilt ) ; bronze-liquor, any liquor used for 
bronzing ; bronse man (. Archmol ), a man living 
in the bronze period ; bronse period {Archmol), 
the prehistoric period during which weapons, etc. 
were made of bronze, and which was preceded by 
the Stone Period, and succeeded by the Iron Period ; 
bronze paint (see quot) ; bronse powder - 
Bronzk 3 ; bro nze-wing, a kind of pigeon (Phaps 
chalcoptera) found in Australasia. 

1864 Lubbock Prth. Times 31 There are four principal 
theories as to the "Bronze age. z8t» — Sci. Lect. vi. 175 
The Bronze Age . . a period when the weapons were made 
almost entirely, and ornaments principally, of Bronze. i8gz 
Rubkin Stones Yon. 1 . App. xvii. 393 Not all the tubular 
bridges nor engineering of ten thousand nineteenth cen- 


. 179s Roans Pleas. Mem. 31 The bald veteran . . richly 
bronz'd by many a summer sun. 1863 Longs. Wayside 
Inn PreL 54 The firelight . . bronzed the rafters overhead. 
1 * 4 . To imimm upon, cheat. Obs. slang. 

*817 Black*. Mag . I, 137 Beware that you are not 
bronzed ’ ; take ears that what you publish Is authentic, 
O. intr. To become like bronze, to turn brown. 
*880 [see Bronzino ffl a.). 

BrcmA (I bipnzd), ppl. a. [f. prec. -1- -ED*.] 

1 * Lacquered 01 coated with bronze or some 
imitation of it ; having a bronze-like lustre. 

■8*8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . *70 Wings dusky, shining 
with bronzed-green, c s88g G. Goes in CiVv. Sc. 1 . 033/* 
The bronzed mould may now be immersed in the. .solution. 
2 . Bronze-coloured, browned, sunburnt. 

1748 H. Walpole Corr. u8ao) 1 . 198, I wish you could 
see him making squibs, .and Bronzed over with a patina of 
gunpowder. 1847 J. Wilson Peer. Ckr. North (1857) II. as 
The bare and bronzed Egyptian. t86g Daily TeL ia June, 
The bronzed heroes of Sherman and Grant. 

8. Grown shameless, feelingless ; hardened. 

184s Emerson Mite 187 The most bronzed and sharpened 
money-catcher. 1878 Browning Poets Croix ic 1x4 The 
Doctor's bronzed throat 1 

4 . Bronzed Skin, an incurable structural disease 
of the supra-renal capsules, usually characterised 
by discolouration of the akin to a dusky brown, 
smoky, or olive tint, with progressive loss of 
strength ; supra-renal melasma , or Addison’s dis- 
ease. 

Bronign (brp-nz&i), a . rare . [f. Bronu sb. 4 
-bn 1.1 Made of bronze; resembling bronze. 

xtSS Singleton Virgil II. 147 The bronzen-footed \mri- 
fedsm] hind. z86o Ld. Lytton Lucile 11. vi. | 15. 1 One 
bronzen evening. 

Bronsliy vbrp-nzifoiY v. rare - 1 . Jf. Bronze 4 
-FT; cf. hgnify, ossify .] trans. To turn into 
bronze. 

a xSssTh ackbbay Newcomex exxv. (D . ) St Michael descend- 
ing upon the Fiend has been caught and bronzified, just as 
he lighted on the castle of St. Angelo. 

Bromine (brjrnzia), a. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 4 
-ink, after crystalline, etc.] Bronze-coloured. 

1893 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 333 A bronone 
smoke, .a peculiar russet brown smoke. 

Bronnng (br^nziq), vbl. sb. [f. Bronze v. 4 
-iNol.J The action of the verb Bronze. Also 
attrib ., as in bronzing liquid machine , salt, etc. 

1758 Monthly Rev. 976 The various Manners of Gilding, 
Silvering, and Bronzing. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts 1 . 541 The 
best . . bronzing liquid . . is a solution of the chloride of 
patinum. 1876 Uuiiring Dix. Skin 339 The peculiar bronzing 
of the skin found in Addison's Disease. 

Bro'ns&ngf ppl a . [f. as prec. 4 -ING s .] Making 
or becoming of a bronze colour. 

1880 Jefferies GL Estate 131 The very tips of the 
bronzing wheat-ears. 

Bronsixt. rare- 1 , [f. Bronze sb. 4 -ibt.] A 
maker of bronzes, an artist in bronze. 

1877 Fortnvm Brontes L 10 The sculptors and bronziati 
of that city. 

Bro&lita (bra-malt). Min. [f. as prec. 4 -its.] 
A variety of diallage, having a bronze-like lustre. 

x8s6 P. Cleave land Min. 34s Bronzite. Its colors are 
brass or bronse yellow, or tombac brown. 1870 Rutley 
Stud. Recks x. sax Some bronzite is very feebly aichroic. 
Bro&sy (bvynsi), a. [f. as prec. 4 -T * J Tinged 
with bronze colour ; resembling bronze. 

186a Dana Man. GeoL 138 The brownish-black and bronzy 
foliated mineral hypersthene. 1876 W. Marston Dram. 4 
Poet. Whs. II. 367 Day bathed the walls of oak with bronzy 
gold. \Vba Garden Jan. 18/3 The fruit, .is, however, more 
bronzy on the sunny tide. ibid. 18 Nov. 431/3 The flowers 
are. .of a bronzy red colour. 

Broo. Sc. [In 15th c. brd\ whence regularly 
in mod.Sc. pronunciation, bro, brU. Of uncertain 
origin: perhaps a. OF. bro, breu, broth (whence 
dim. brouea, orouet ). Often identified with Brer ; 
but if this were correct, broo not bree would be the 
original, since do, boots, shoon, become in the north- 
east of Seotl. dee, beets, sheen, not the converse. 
It is hardly possible to connect the 1 5th c. broo 


[ Jewels, etc. (Cf. Fr. broche, 'grease flpingl* k 
rusage des femmes’. Llttrd.) Now used mainly as 
a (female) ornament, but always for the ostensible 
purpose of fastening some part of the dress. 

a xaog Auer. R. 4*0 King m brock* nabbo M. riflflfl 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1*73 Scad hire leltats, tokens, brooches, 
and rynges. To 1400 Aferte Arthurs 3057 Hebenes of golds, 
Bnicnes and besauntes and ©her bryghte stony*. 1411 Lyoc 
Pylgr. Sewie iv. xxxlii. (1483) 81 An ouche or a brock*, 
xsjo Palsgr. soi/t Bruchs for ones ceppe, broche. Broche 
with a scripture, denies, sgax Robinson tr. More's Utof. 
(1889) 10a With brauches and aglet tes of gold vpon their 
cappes, which glistered fill of peerles and precious stones. 
19m Shaks. /,. I.. L v. ii. 6eo a. Georges halfe qh^k* m * 
brooch, two Stouts Sum. <«d. Sirype 1734) 11 . v. viii. *48/1 
Henry Vlfl . .wore s round flat cap. .with a Bruch or Jewel 
and a feather. 1776 Pennant Tour Seotl. 11. 14 At the same 
time f Bruce] lost his mantle end brotche. 1877 Ll. J switt 
Half-Art. among Eng. Antiq. **3 The fibula in Norman 
times was more like an ornamental circle of jewels and 
stones, withacentral pin; and Its name 'brooch* is derived 
from this article, and iu resemblance to a spit. 

1 2 . Formerly also in a more general sense : ac- 
cording to Johnson 4 a jewel, an ornament of 
jewels . In earlier times applied to a necklace, a 
bracelet, and other trinkets. Obs. 

sjBe Wvcur Seng Set. i. o Fair* ben thl check**, as of a 
turtil ; thi necke as brooches, e 1440 Promp. Parv . 59 
Broche, juctle . . montle \ amt ilia. 1481 Cath. Angl. 45 A 
Broche, Armacnlum, montle. 1933 Bbllemden Livy i. 
(18*9) aa The Sabinis had goldin brochis of arete wecht 
apoun thair left arme. sgga Huloet, Brouchc or small 
cheyn. whiche gentlewemen do wears about their neckes. 
«6si Burton A not. Mel. in. ii. in. iii. About her tender neck 
were costly bruches. 1878 Bullokar, Branch, a kind of 
Jewel to wear appendant to a Chain, 
t b. fig . ; cf. gem, jewel. Obs. 

1480 Caforave Chron. vi. (1838 xaa [Ethehhrcdua] wedded 
Eudk, cleped '*l*he broche of Normandie'. s|a8Mo» 
Heroxyet 111. (1539) IxsxviU. b It woldebe a goodly brooch* 
for vs to loke on our owne fawltys another whyle. i<oe 
Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 94 He is the Brooch indeed, And 
lemme of all our Nation. x6*s B. Jonbon Staple News 
111. ii. Who ia The very Broch o' the Bench, Gem o the City. 
1 8- 'A painting all in one colour/. Obs. (Only in 
Dictionaries.) 

1706 in pHiLurs. Hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

4 . Comb., as brooch-maker. 

c 1490 Vet. in Wr.-WOUker 583 Firmacnlttrius , a brouche- 
makere. c 1500 Cache Lorell's B. (184319 1 -aten workers, 
and biuche makers. 1330 Palsgr. tax ft Broche maker, 
bambeletiier. 

Brooch, v . rare . [f. prcc. sb.] trans. To adorn 
as with a brooch. 

1608 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. rv. xv. as Not th' Imperious shew 
Of the full-Fortun'd Ciesar suer shall Be brooch *d with me. 
1864 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 439 Wheat-fields in 
their best gold brooched the broad bosom of either valley. 
Broooh, obs. form of Broach. 

Brood (brard), sb. Forms : 1 br6d, 3-5 brod, 4-5 
brode, 5-6 broode, Sc. brude, 4- brood. [OE. 
br 6 d, cogn. with Du. broed neut., MDu. broet -d - ; 
also with OHG., MliG. bruot fem., * heat, warmth, 
hatching, that which is hatched, brood mod.G 
brut 4 hatching, brood from Teutonic verb-root 
bro- to warm, to heat.] 

L Progeny, offsprings young. 

a. esp. of animals that lay eggs, as birds, ser- 
pents, insects, etc. A brood \ a family of young 
hatched at once, a hatch. 

c 1 000 jElfric Ham. II. so pat rind been, .of Sam hunlge 
hi bredaft heora brod. a lip Owl 4 Night. 1631 Ich not to 
hwan )m bredst hi brod. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 133 The 


tunes cast into one great *bronze-forehemded century. 1877 foliated mineral hypersthene. 1878 W. Marston Dram. 4 
W. Jones Finger-ring L. *07 "Bronze-gilt Papal rings. i88a Poet. Whs. 11 . 367 Day bathed the walls of oak with bronzy 

*ine 307/a Its *bronze-golden flowers. 1874 gold. zOka Garden 14 Jan. 18/3 The fhiit . .is, however, more 

1 r. PhtloL iii. 1x4 The Etruscans may have bronzy on the sunny side. Ibid. 18 Nov. 431/3 The flowers 

rue-men of the Swiss lakes, zflei D. Wilson ere. .of a bronzy red colour. 

Prth. Ann. (1863) L 11. i. 319 The "Bronse Period* z 86 s Rwaa Rr fin itth c brS • whence recnilerlv 
Sat. Kn>. 7 Sept. .5 , Beloncin, 10 th. urlieu or vchide . l * n , *“ C ‘ ® „ „ e "“ V 

bronse period. il«Vu Diet. Art. I. <30 'Brmu faint, in mod.Sc. pronuncUtion, bro, bru. Of uncertain 
commonly called jold paint, is made by mixltiggold-coloured origin: perhaps a. OF. bro , breu, broth (whence 
broKK powderwithpure turpentine. t«4« Print Affar. dire, brtutt, hreutt). Often identified with BtU ; 

Amateun 47 The "bronre powder ■> then applied to each . . ,t. ’ . . . „ . , , . .v ’ 

imprauion. 08 . Black White Winn *», a atrann »» thl» were correct, broo not bree would be the 
"bronse-puiple gloom. Z84Z Sfalding Italy 4 It. IsL 1 . original, since do, boots, shoon, become in the north- 
“ ? of tradeamcn in Rome.. comprehended the east of Scotl. dee , beets, sheen, not the converse. 

YouvTS'we'fitth; 14 1* hnrdlv po«ible to connect the 15th c. broo 

you than a "bronsewing. with mod.G. bruhe or b lem. brut, bruwA 

Bronx# (brpnz), v. [f. prec. sb. ; or a. F. Broth ; liquor ; juice, water ; « Brer sb? 2, 3. 
bronur, 16th C. in Littl^.J York Myst. six. 135, I schall gar the leppe, And 

, ’ * . , J i*i . # dere aby this bro. a 1711 Sir Gray Steel {\teGs%a*\ Good 

1 . trans. To give a bronze-like surface or appear- beef and mutton to be broo. 17M Ramsay Gent. Skefk. 

once to (metal, wood, etc.) by any mechanical or 1. ii, Ae wean fa's sick, and scads itself wi’ broe \v.r. broe, 

chemical process. L * 1 * Bmm Brim if Ayr t6s K ye douce 

g™. fo^BEow. 

btouln, tbair facaa it^b G. Waiot < Creeem Set JCmwl. SVOOO k (brJ.tJ). Forme 3-9 broohe, 6 

ei pe art of brnnsin, connsuin panting tbs .utaMncto broooh*. broooh., brutoh, browohe, 3-7 

££££& UhtoSJStaSS'aSS? “ "■ * b ?! oh * , i br<m r oh i 7 bro 2 h ' *%**<•• 

a .fig. To raider onfeeUne or .hameleu ; to 9 *• [MR broth* ttheitm. 

burden, to ‘ steel * word ..BnoAOT, the differentiation of »pening being; 

rmt D'Anvkm Craftem. avi 3 ) >37 Hi. be. wa> only mcent, and kudW yet established. Occaiion- 
bronzed over with a mars of confidence. 174a You no Nt, ally pronounced (brritf). j 

7 *A v. 44 Art# ffyl wipesoff th’ indebt edbl urii From X. An ornamental fastening, consisting of a safety 

«he cUaping part Uioned Lto n ring' 
at Ismrth bronzed my feelings. boss, shield, or other device of precious metal or 

8. To make like bronze in colour ; to brown. other material, artistically wrought, set with 


1330 Palsgr. boi/s Broche maker, 


family of young 


foulcrethat. . distroyed hadde hire brod . 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
Fvj. A Brode of hennya. xgjo Palscs. soi/s Brood of 
byrdes, cotmee deieeaux , i8zi Bible Lake xiii. 34 As E 


henne doeth gather her brood vnder her wings. 1677 
Deyoen Virg. Eelog. iv. 08 The Serpents Brood shall die. 
1711 Addison S/tcClA o. xax r x A Hen followed by a Brood 
' tor's Trav. 1 . 356 Before the violent 


of Ducks. 1780 tr. K eysleVs Trav. 1 . 356 Before 
beau set in the first brood of (silk-1 worms hai 
their work. x8og Mackintosh Driffield Angler 
of black game, or heath fowl. s8n G C. Davi 
4 Mere it. 9 A wild duck leads her brood by the 


beau set in the first brood of (silk-1 worms have finished 
their work. xSog Mackintosh Driffield Angler *94 Brood 
*“ ' 1 * - * ~ G C. Davie* MmnL 


It is hardly possible to connect the 15th C. broo J \*&Gen. hEx. 37ta Ful of erf and of netes brod. 1387 
with mod.G. bruhe or Flem. brut, bruw.\ A “ on * 

Broth i liquor ; juice, watcr;-_BB*B /i.2 a, 3 . ^hn^bota« : F^raiv. children. fNow 


of black game, or heath fowl. s8n G C. Davies Meant. 
4 Mere ii. 9 A wild duck leads her brood by the rushes, 
f b. of cattle or large animals. Obs. 
e tagjzGen. 4 Ex. 371a Ful of erf and of netes brod. 1387 
Tbeviba Higiien (1805) II. ooi (MAts.) Among hem Lbestes] 
al be brood Is liche to be same kynde. 

0. Of human beings : Family, children. (Now 
generally somewhat contemptuous.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1907 par he wond ai wit his brode. 
*1460 Teumoley Myst. 104 A house full* of brude. 148* 
Caxtok Duct. Brit. 40 They prayse fast troian blode For 
therof come ell her brode. c imo Burkl Queens Entry 
Edinb ., Thair infanta sang, A baimly brums Ouho bad 
but new begun their mudis. igl Deavton Heroic. Rf. xv. 
38 Make this a mean* to rayse the N evils Brood. »8*e 
Shake. Temp. 111. IL xxj She will become iky bed . . And 
bring thee forth braue brood. 184a Rogers Naaman sc 
The most poore, despised, .silly wench among ell thy brood, 
site Otway Hist. C. Marins 8 There's a Resemblance tell* 
whose Brood she came of. 1878 Gsa Eliot 2 te*. Dor. sap 
A widpw with a brood of daughters, 
fd. The young of fish ; fry. Obs, 
s gHAct *3 Rich. If, six. • s La me ou brood des salmons. 
X39 STrevisa Barth. Do P. R. xiil xxvi. (14951 498 Smale 
fosshes brynge forth* theyr brood in place whenn u but 
iytytt water, tgai-e Act at Hen. Vttf, xvili, Broode end 
Irle of fiasbe in the said* liner, sari Act \ Elia. xvli. | x 
Any young Brood, Spawn or Fry ofEels. 
e. Jig. Of thing! inanimate. 


urns Quho bad 
Heroic. Rf. xv. 


, xvili, Broode end 


g£ActiRlia.xvU.%i 



BROOD, 


BROODY. 


im Sham. • Hen. IV, iil L 86 Such (bines become thi 
Hatch and brood of Tine. 169s Milton Amur. 96 Tbs 
brood of Folly without father bred. 17OB Frees New 
Morality in Anti-Jacobiu 9 July, To drive and scatter all 
the brood of lias. s86a Gao. Eliot Remotes 1. bu(i88o) L 
136 A brood of guilty wishes. 

1 2 . The cherishing of the foetus in the egg or the 
womb ; hatching, breeding. To sit cm creed or 
a-brood; as a hen on her tgga,fig. to sit brooding. 
Cf. Abbood. Obi. or areh. 

M9»*i39B [ho As tooo 1. a sum Seven Sine in A B. P. 
(z86s) 19 A-pan Is mult he stt a-brode. c 1400 Fallad. 
on Husb. 1. <75 What woman cannot setts an hen on 
broode And bryng her briddes forth t c 1440 Premp. 
Parv. <3 Brodc of byrdys, puUificado. c ilM tr. Pei. 
Verg. Eng* Hitt. 11846) I. 18s Verie commodms for the 
broode and feeding of cattayle. >6oa Shaks. Ham. iil L 
173 There's something in his aoulet O 're which his Melan- 
cholly aits on brood. 1616 Suavu A M arkm. Countr, Farm 
80 To fat their Feasant Cockes and Hennes for Feastiuall 
dayes . . and not for brood, live Browning F\fine lix. zs 
You iitill blew a spark at brood r the greyest embers, 
f b. Hence : Parentage, extraction, nativity. 

1996 Sransca F.Q. u nt. 8 At last. .Arose the virgin borne 
of heaueniy brood. Ibid. v. vii. si They doe thy linage, 
and thy Lordly brood. .They doe thy love forlorne in 
womens chraldoine see. 

o. attrib . with sense * breeding 0 ; as in brood 
class ; brood hen, mare, sow, and the like, where 
however the words are often hyphened : see 6. 

i$s6 Pilgr. Per/. (1331) 13 He . . cheryssheth vs, as . . the 
broode henne her chekyns. 1814 Scott Diary in Lockhart 
<1839) IV. 934 The brood sow making a distinguished In. 
habitant of the mansion. 1883 Birmingham Weekly Peat 
it Aug. 6/3 Mares and foals shown in the brood class. zflM6 
Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 337/9 A brood mare, one of the blue- 
blooded matrons of the Stud-book. 

8. A race, a kind ; a species of men, animals, or 
things, having common qualities. Now usually 
contemptuous ; - * swarm, crew, crowd \ 

**•* Jf. Beu. Hadden's Anne. Otor. 313 b, The secrett 
whisperings of Pelagius brood. i6oe Carkw Cornwall 33 a, 
Cornish houses are most Desired with Rats, a brood very 
hurtful. 1706 Hasans Cell. (1885) 1 . 908 Presbyterians and 
the rest of y 1 Brood, a 1710 Addison 1 J.) 1 ts tainted air and 
all its broods of poisons. 1667 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. iii.06 A brood of petty despots. 1M4 Pali Mall G. 38 June 
z/i The unclean brood of pashas and beys at present infest- 
tag London. 

4 . spec. The spat of oysters in its second year. 

186a Afacm. Mag. Oct. 504 This brood is carefully laid 
down in the oyster-beds or Whitstable. 1863 Pall Malt G. 
3 Dec. 5 The free fishermen buy not only ‘brood ', as the 
•pawn ts called when two years old, but oysters much nearer 
maturity. 1879 Caitell't Teckn. Educ. IV. 154/1 Spat in 
the second year ts denominated ‘ brood'. 

6. Min. * The heavier kinds of waste In tin and 
copper ore* ( Cornwall )/ Raymond Mining Gloss. 

s88o W. Cornu*. Glass. Brood , impurities mixed with ore. 

6. Comb., frequently with sense * breeding, 
hatching ', as broosl-basket, -bed, -capsule, -comb (of 
bees), -goose, -man, -even, • oyster , -pouch, -song, 
-sow; brood-hen, a breeding-hen; also an old 
name for the constellation of the Pleiades ; + brood- 
man (L. proletariats), a Roman citizen of the 
lowest class who served the republic only with his 
children. 

1848 Sketches Rnr. Affairs 936 A hen and her chickens 
are sometimes carried . . to the turnip-field, in a sort of basket, 
called a “brood-banket. *689 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. v. 
(1641) 45/a The rich Merchant resolutely ventures, So toon 
as th*. Halcyon hi her “br6od-bcd enters. 1870 Nicholson 
Z00L (18801 035 Instead of producing simple * Echinococci 
it [the tape-worm) may bud off numerous ' “brood-capsules . 
1776 Debbaw in Phil. Trans. LX VI 1 . 97 The other piece of 
“brood -comb, a z6ei Fletchkh Hum. Lieut, it. f. They 
have no more burden than a “brood-goose, brother. 15*6 
(see ac] “Broode henne. itts Records Cast. Knmul. 963 
In Greek Pleiades, and also Atlantides : they are named in 
englysh the brood Henne, and the Seuen starves. s6oc 
Holland Pliny I. 998 There should not be put vnder a 
brood-hen aboue 95 egs at one time to sit vpon. Ibid. II. 30 
The occultadon or setting of the Brood-hen. 16x0 Healey 
St. Aug. City of God in. xviL 133 A . .“Broodman was . . 
eucr forborne from all offices ancT vses in the Cittie, beeing 
resented onely to begette children. iM fioew. Smith 
Carthage 99 Flocks and hards, and “broodmares abounded 
in their pastures. 1737 G. Smith Cur. Retsdious 1 . Iv. 490 
“Brood-Ovens, contriv'd to breed and hatch all Sorts of 
Eggs. tB8a Daily Tel. 18 May, From “brood-oysters, 
whelks, shell-fish and the rest, the villages, .derive £30.000 
a year. 1889 Nicholson ZooL (i88o> 53a In the curious 
American Tree-frogs., the females have a dorsal “brood- 
pouch. 1881 F. M. Balfour Rmbryol , II. 55 In Syngnathus 


•^tb. To produce by brooding upon; to breed. 
Gen. I a.) Obs. 

fSm Seuncm Lotus Eng, il L (1799) 8 A Chaos oapable of 
gayferm that tbs next oaring spirit shall brood open It 
|K, To cherish [Young brood) under the wings, 
i»a hen does ; often fig. 
ggys Golding Calvin on Ps. ML s To gather fa our 


lanes brooding on th* util 
Ode Supers t. l ii, Night 


appy around. 1716 S. Rooebs 
. brooding, gave her ahapeless 


ponds. 1B81 F. M. Balfour Embryel II. 55 In Syngnathus hatas to act 

theegnare carried in a brood-pouch of the male situated 8. transf. a. To breed (interest); 

behind the anus. 1840 Bbowni no Sardelle 1. 979 Ha. .sends Butler Hud. 111. u. 861 Sums. .That Broocftne Ha b 

his soul along, Withihe cloud's thunder, or a dove’s “brood- B^are Hand* 1 oums nai "rooqingnem 


behbidthe anus. <840 Bbowni mo Sardelle 1. 979 Ha. . sends 
his soul along, With the cloud's thunder, or a dove's “brood- 
song. stag Scott Guv M. Introd. 9 Her sons . . stole a 
“brood-sow from their kind entertainer. 

Brood (brtfd), v. [f. Bhood sb.] 

I. treats, (mostly arch, or poet.) 

1. To ait on (eggs) so as to hatch them ; to incu- 
bate. 

*1440 Premp. Pare. 33 Brodyn. as byrdys, fimeo,fitl* 
ficoTsM T. H. Cauisin's Holy Crt. 166 If the hen 
brood not her eggs, she hath no desire to make them dis- 
close. 164s J. Jackson 7 Vw Evang. T. UL 179 Gods 
Spirit, .must incubate, and brood both, to make them fruit- 


the eggs., ere deposited in heaps and that tha neaters brood 
them. 1631 Cablvle Sort. Res. (1869) 88 To braid afresh 
Soul, is it not like brooding a fresh (celestial) Egg? 


thair wings. 1640 Br. HAU.Epjfe.Ep. Dad. 3 This strange 
bird thus hatched by Farell . .was anerwaras broodedby 
two more femous successors. s6m J. Smith Chr. Relig. 
Appeal l 35 Those Gods, under whose wings I have been 
brooded. 

b. To brood up : • Brud up, to rear. 

zgM Warner Alb. Eng. 11. xL 49 The thrifts Earth that 
bringeth out and brooueth vp her breed. i6ie Healey 
St. Aug. City gf God 94 Not able to rsstraine them from 
brooding up such desires. 

8. fig. To breed, hatch (products or projects) ; 
to produce as it were by Incubation. 

1013 Fletcher Captain 11. i. 59 An ease that broodes 
Thaeves and bastards onely. 166a Fuller Worthies ( 1840) 

III. 369 Hell, and not the heavens, brooded tliat design. 
t8oa Southey Thalaba sir. 1 , There brood the pestilence, 
and let Tha earthquake loose. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (Z873) 189 By the natural processes of the crea- 
tive faculty, to brood those flashes of expression tliat tran- 
scend rhetoric. 

f 4 . To cherish, nurse tenderly. Obs. 

z 6 sfl T. Adams Saints' Meeting Wks. i 8 *t 11 . 40* Plea- 
sures, delights, riches, are hatched and brooded by the 
wicked as their own. a z 6 a 6 Fletcher Woman's Prim 1. L 
97 Thu fellow broods his master. 

b. To cherish in the mind, * to nurse wrath (or 
the like) to keep it warm*; to meditate upon, 
contemplate with feeling. Now usually to brood 
on or over : see sense 7. 

sfl7s tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary, She temperately 
broodeth good luck. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 136 
The world thus brooding Vanities. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Cense. (1841) 316 To sh moping to brood their melancholy. 
167s Drydkn Aurengg. v. i. 9330 You'll sit and brood your 
Sorrows on a throne. 1764 Johnson in Boswell £^ 9 (x 8 a 6 ) 

IV. 337, I have had no long time to brood hope. 1807 
Crabbb Village 11. 90 Their careful masters brood the pain- 
ful thought, saps Blackie Mschylus 11 . 61 Such wedlock 
even now He blindly broods, as shall uptear his kingdom. 

II. intrans. 

5 . To sit as a hen on eggs ; to sit or h over with 
outspread cherishing wings. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. Ii. 933 Birds sit brooding in the 
snow. 1609 Milton Nativ. v, Birds of calm sit brooding 
on the charmed wave. 1667 — P. L. 1. ez Thou . . with 


1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. Ii. 933 Birds sit brooding in the 
snow. 1609 Milton Nativ. v, Birds of calm sit brooding 
on the charmed wave. 1667 — P. L. 1. ez Thou . . with 
mighty wings outspread Dove-like satst brooding on the 
vast Abyss, And mad'st it pregnant, iftoa Palsy Nat. 
Theol. xviii. (1817) 147 A couple of sparrows . . would build 
their neat, and brood upon their eggs. 183a Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna (1857) >83 [The Dove] sometimes seems to 
brood immediately over the head of the Virgin. 

e-te To sit on, or hang close over ; to hover 
over ; with some figurative reference to the action 
or attitude of a brooding bird. Said esp. of night, 
darkness, silence , mist, storm-clouds, and the like. 

1697 Dayden Virg. Georg, t. 339 Perpetual Night . . In ai- 
lence brooding on th' unhappy ground. 1786 S. Rogers 


shadows birth. x8xo T. Park Confirm. Day in Poet. 
Register 31 The bishop's blessing broods upon their heads, 
(As once o'er Jordan did the dove-like form). 1833 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. z9z Glencoe signifies the Glen of Weep- 
ing . . Mists and storms brood over it through the greater 
part of the finest summer. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xtii. aox 
Silence brooded over the long undulations of the Park. 

7 . To meditate moodily, or with strong feeling, 
on or over ; to dwell closely upon in the mind ; to 
nurse or foster the feeling of. 

* 79 * Johnson Rambl. No. 183 p 6 Ha who has often 
brooded over his wrongs. 1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
III. 364 From the axst to the 95th . . tha governor brooded 
over the two bills. 1803 Southey Modoc in W. iiL I veil'd 
my head, and brooded on the past 1808 Scott Marm. n. 
vi. Sit and deeply brood On dark revenge, ties Haslitt 
Tabled. 1 . v. 98 A mind for aver brooding over ltselC >876 
M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma xo6 It was on this that .. thair 
hopes brooded. 

b. To meditate (esp. in a moody or morbid way). 

s8a6 Disraeli V to. Grey v. Hi, Their con venation allowed 
him no pause to brood. 1833 Tennyson Poems zsz With 
down cast eyes we muse and nrood. X873 Mobley Rons- 
seam I. 877 The egoistic c h a r act e r that loves to brood, and 


b. To lie as a cherished nestling, a cherished 
thought, etc. (Cf. 4 b and 6.) 

1670 Dryosn Tr. 4 Cr. Pref,, The Injury h« had re- 
ceiv'd., had long been brooding In his Mind. x8ss J. Wil- 
son Isle gf Palau nt 659 Tha dovalike rat That broods 
within her pious breast, c Sgt Hawthorns Scarlet l+L 
xvli. The themes that wars broking de ep e st in their hearts. 
Broode, obs. form of Bfe@A a f 
Broode-axe, -ace, obs. ff/Bao ad-ax. 
t Broo'dodf Pfil* *. Obs. [f. Bbood v.otsbk 

L Incubated, hatched ; also fig. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Seta, nj such, .steams, as may 
be thought to have swarm'd from the brooding hen, and 


erowden into the brooded eggs. avyftXjeaxTrtmmpks sf 
Oaten, He nor keaps his brooded stares, Morooalt profusely 

" 2 . Having a brood (chiefly In comb, ae doubU- 
brooded )• 

s8t7$TAiMTON Buitegfiies 4 Moths L m Vmtena all the 
speoas are single-brooded, oacept UrtKm, of which there 
appears to be a succeeribn of broods during tha summer. 

1 1 n the following passage, some explain 4 Having 
a brood (to waten over) 9 ; otheia, 1 brooding; br 
occupied with brooding 9 . The very likely emend- 
ation of brood-eted —broad-eyed (aee Bboad a, 
D*) has also been suggested. 

(M Shaks. fohss ui. uL 50 Then, In despight of brooded 
watctubU day, I would Into thy booome poure my thought* 

Broodov (brfl-dm). [f. Bbood v. + •*» i.J One 
who broods over things. 

1889 Daily Naess 3 June, Louis Napoleon Is not alone u 
dreamer — he is a brooder. He has brooded two whole 
years over the possible result of the elections. 

t Bvoe'dnl, a. Obs. [See -ful.] Prolific. 

a 13*0 E. E. Psasler cxlUi[iv], zj pair schepe brododkill 
• . In par out-gang. 

BroodUMS (brfldinds). [f. Bboodt a. + 
-MK 88.1 The condition or quality of being broody, 
zMs Curd. Chron . No. 441. 780 A change of run is almost 
a certain cure for broodiness [in hens]. 

Brooding (brw*diq\ vbl. sb. [fee -ino 1 .] 

L The action of incubating or hatching. 

CZ440 Premp. Pare. 53 Brodynge of byrdys, facie, sflge 
Hvlort, Brudyng as hennas doth to chyckens. 1636 Com 
lev Piud. Odes a< note, To come like an Egg that Is not 
yet hatcht, but a brooding, 
b. fig. 

sSeg Southey Modoc in As/. 11 , But I the while Reck'd 
not the brooding of the storm. 

o. attrib., as in brooding-place . - pouch , -room. 
Z64B Milton Psalm Ixxxiv, Ilie Swallow there .. Hath 
built her brooding nest. 1830 Home Circle Apr. 155 ' Brood- 
ing-places places selected by various sea-fowls, where 
they in common build tbeir nests, lay their eggs, and bring 
up their young. 1884 Roe in Harped* Mag . May 930/^ 
The box was placed on a. .shelf in the brooding-room. 

2 . A cherishing in the mind ; moody mental 
contemplation. 

1873 M ohley Rousseau 1 . 71 The morbid brooding* which 
active life reduces to their lowest degree in most young 
men. (871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (ed. a) I. Pref. 15 The brood- 
ing of man's nature . .over this, .experience. 

Broo'ding, ppl. a. [f. Bbood v. + -ino 2 .] 

1 . That cherishes (brood), hatches, or incubates. 

x6m [see Brooded ppl. a. *]. x8oa Paley Nat. Tkeol. ( 1817) 

149 The question, wny . . the broodinx hen should look for 
pleasure from her chickens. 8843 Hood Song qf Skirt 
viii, Underneath the eaves The brooding swallows cling. 
fig. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 33s On tha watrie calme His 
brooding wings the Spirit of Goa outspred. 

2 . fig. That hovers closely around or overhangs 
(as a bird over her brood). 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temp. 34 Darkness hovers With a 
sable wing, that covers Brooding horror. 0x705 Pope 
Odyss. xix. 60s When nature's huah d beneath her brooding 
shade. x8ej Chalmers Serm. I. 346 A suppressed, hut 
brooding storm. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxv. 11879) 
360 Lost in a brooding cloud of fog. 

8. That dwells moodily upon a subject of thought 
z8t8 Mas. Shelley Frankenst. vl 11865) 89 Come, Victor, 
not with brooding thoughts of vengeance. *879 B. Taylor 
Fastst II. 4a My fathers was a sombre, brooding brain. 

Broo'dingly, odv. [f. prec. + -lt S.] In a 
brooding manner. 

1I40 Lyt to n Pilgr. Rhine xxvi, Which the demon brood- 
Ingiy foresaw. WK Mae. Gaskkll North 4 S. ii. The 
weather waa sultry and broodingly still. 

t Broo dloua, a. Obs. [(. Bbood sb. + -ious 
after words from Latin.] ? Prolific. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1613) 368 Through inter- 
marriages, and confederacies with Ours they grew so auda- 
tious, broodious, and powerfull in England that, etc. 

Broo'dlet, Broo-dliziff. rare, [t Bbood sb. + 
-lit, -lino.] A young bird, a nestling. 

1673 R. Head Canting Academy a z The Hen and ell 
Her tender BroodlingsL >886 Aloer Solit.Nat. 4 Man il 
37 The wild bird whose little heart throbs . . towards her 
Beet end broodleta 

t Broo*dly, adv. Obs. » broodify (which was 
perhaps the word meant), f. Broody. 

z6iE Latham Falconry (1633) 98 When you do percelue 
your Hawke to sit brooaty end crowching. 

Broodj (brfl di), a. ff. Brood sb. + -tL] 
f 1. Prolific ; apt or inclined to breed. Now dial. 
1513 Douglas /Ends vl xiii. 6z The quhilkeiete . . Happy 
and brudy of hir forcy ofrpring. S338 Belucndbn Cron. 
Scot. LUSaz) p. xxxiv, This herbs is sa brudy, that qunair 
it is aids sawin . . it can nevir be dlstroyit. Ibid. 1. v. 
(Jam.) The brudy iMedyng of the Scouts. >609 Boyd Last 
Baitell 146 (Jam.) Strive to curbs your owns corruptions 
which ere broodie within you. 01699 W. Whatelty From 
totypu u. xxx. (1640) 97 He u broody of quarrels, drt 
J. Wallace Orkney. ve The Women are very Broodie and 
apt for Generation. s8ee A Carlyle Autobieg. ae 3 Hie 
widow, being still handsome and broody, married. 

2 . Of fowls : Inclined to ' sit ' or incubate, 
ipj FrrsNEsa Husk. 8 146 Whan theyjhennsaj wnxe 
brodye. t6ez Ray CrtaHm l 1x704) 186 The hen— while 
she u broody sks, and leads her chickena >489 Daewhi 
Orig.Sfi*e.(t 86x) 036 Fowls which very rarely or never ho* 
eome 'broody \vhat Is, never wish to SR on their eggs. sByg 
Lubbock Orig. Croilis. jkjp. 498 A libwlTumtbo* 
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Bxoflfe (bwk>, j*. Format ltarSe, s- 3 broc, 
S -4 ®wki 4 4 ^b»ok« # 5-7 brooke, 5-6 

brok^i 4-* brook* £OE. brie masc., corresponding 
id form to MDu. #r«J? m., mod.Pu. !r *4 n., JUG. 
Wl marsh, bog, OHG. brttok, MHO. brueek a. 
■ad m. 9 marshy ground, moms, Ger. fewol Ok 
and n., moor, marsh, bog, fen. A similar range 
of meaning appear* fin MHG. mmm water* stream* 
watery land, bland ; and cf. Baous. The ulterior 
den vat ion of the WGcr. % brbha- is uncertain; it 
has been doubtfully referred to brek-an to Bbbak, 
as 'that which breaks or bunts forth ' ; cf. spring, 
4 that which springs forth \) 

L A small stream* rivulet ; trig, a torrent, a 
strong flowing stream. 

*P JL ^lfrrd tilth* vU Hwect me a broc, M> he 
nriht eChu nhtryiN. rxese dost, in Wr.-Wtllcker i 7 8 
/AiflArt, sibgalflowende eA, riuus, rid ; latex, buma; 
terrene, broc : riuulus . ly tel rid. c sum Lav. >0817 bat . . 
watpan bin# in mnne broc. am £. R. A l lit, P. A 1073 
Vpoo po broke* brym. *1490 Merlin ai. 167 In the brooke 
were wyldegees that hem did# hatha c 1450 Hbnsvson 
JAr. Fab. 86 , 1 drinke beneth you far, Ergo, for mee your 
broke was neuer the war. 1335 Cover dalc Pa, xlifij. 1 
Like as the hart desymh the water brakes. 1538 Starkbv 
England 16 Yasue . . as Urokys out of fountaynys. >903 
Snaks s Hen. VI % 111. i. 53 Smooth runnss the water, where 
the Brooke is deepe. idee — A, V.L. 11. i. 16 This our life 
Findes tongues in trees, bookes in the running brookes, 
>507 Me 


dONTUOMRRi* Cksrris 4 Slat 04 
Among the water broxe. 1798 Moss* Amor, Grog. 1 . 490 
These rivers era fed by numberless brooks front every pert of 
the country. 1864 Tknnyson (title) The Brook. 

b. tram/. A stream, a 1 torrent ’ (e. e. of blood). 

m tees A »er. R. *58 pet like dei |wt he bledde . . brakes of 
fill brode ftdeope wunden. e >140 Ureitun in Lamb. Horn. 
187 Pi blod isched on |ie rode, .pe large broc of pi soft# side. 
1 2 . The stream or * flood ' of the sea. Obs. ran. 
r 13*5 E.E. A list. P ', C. 145 When pe breth ft pe brok ft 
pe bote metten. 

3 . Attrib. and Comb ., as brook-bank, •side ; brook- 
bounded adj. ; Brook ousel or Brook runner, 
the Water-rail {Rallus aquatints). 

*S6« 1 .. Noeut Icebergs 161 Along the *brook-banks under 
the Catskills. 1639 Bailey Festus xx. (1848) 038 *Brook> 

Kniinrl«-rl nin. iniiiniM *AiB D.v U/.H.itrLkJ r /ImiVI ... 


Strawberries were scattered alon* the "brookside. 

b. in plant-names, as Brook Betony, Scropku - 
laria aqua/ica ; + Brook leek, Arum dracunculus. 
Brook mint, the Water-mint, Mentha hirsuta ; 
Brook-tongue, Cicuta virosa ; Brook weed, the 
Water Pimpernel, Samolus Valerandi. . (Miller 
Plant-Names.) 

01040 Sax. Leeckd. I. aao Gonlm pysse wyrte wo* be man. . 
•brocminte nemnep. 1614 Markham Cheap Huso. 1. Table 
Wds., Horse-mint . . is called Water-mint or Brook-mint. 
x86i Miss Pratt Flanker. PI. IV. 045 * Brook weed or Water 
Pimpernel 1863 Marg. Flues Wildfl enters 237 She got 
the brook weed too from the banks of the Kowey river. 

Brooks hr uk), v . Forms: 1 brtiosn, a bruoe(n, 
2-3 bruke;n, brukien, 3-6 brouke, 4 brouk, 
4-5 browke ; also 3-3 broken, 3 -6 broke, (4-5 
brok), 5 7 brook©, 5- brook; 5-6.fr. bruk (e (ii), 
6 brwk, 6-8 bruik, 7 bruike. [OIL brtUan 
(pa. t. brioc, brucon , ppl t. gebroeen'), a Com. Teut. 
verb* but found in the other longs. with weak con- 
jugation : OFris. brAka, OS. brlUan (MDu. broken, 
Du. bruiken), LG. broken, OHG. brAhhan (MHG. 
brAchen, Ger. brauchen ), Goth, bntkjan OTeut 
stem *bruk- ‘ to make use of, have the enjoyment 
of, enjoy ’ Aryan Hhrug whence also JL fru-i 
( i—frugxbi),fruct~us in same sense. The strong 
pa. t. and ppfe. occur in OE., but n 1 certain instance 
of either is known in ME. ; 16th c. Scotch has the 
weak brooked , brooket , bruikit. 

The phonetic history is unusual ; the OE. Mean, ME. 
broken, brouke , would normally have given mod. browk; 
while the mod. brook , and Sc. bruik normally answer to a 
ME. broken, found already, as a by-form, la Layamon.] 

X. tram. To enjoy the use of, make use of, profit 
by ; to use, enjoy, possess, hold. Obs. except Sc. 
fin some legal phrases, and arch, in literature. 

Beowulf he beoh-hordes brucan moste. m 1000 

Wanderer 44 (in Sweet Art. Reader) Swa he . . gief- 
stoles breac. enj$ tomb. Horn, ni pu ane nc brukest 
naut pinra welena. c uqg Lav. 30308 No seal he nauera . . 
klnehelrae broken \ciwi% brouke?. a zees St Marker, zo 
Thu schalt oa buten end# broken blisoe. 01300 \ Cursor M. 
0589 Totnuke pair heritage in pais. Ibid, assy iFahf . ) Take 
here pi wife end brok \v.r. brouk. -r] hirwele. *1440 Bone 
Flor. 1x83 Syr Emcre comawndyd every man To brooko 
wele the tresur that they wan. 1348 Compl Scot, 86 
lhone kyng of inglaad .. brukit the reakne tuenty joirs. 
sifea Jas. 1 in Calderwood Hitt. Kirk 056 1 , as long as I 
brook my life, shell maintain the some. z6ro Ruthejutord 
Lett, cxl fills* 1 . 334 Long may He brook Ml 1707 Diu 
Athol in Vulpone ex To retain, enjoy or bnuk and extra# 
all their Rights. zSel Scott/ 1 . M.PertksA L No man shall 
brook life after he has passed an affront on pouglaa Mod. 
Se. The langest ldver bruiks a* the survivor has posses* 
■ipn of everything^ 

1 fb. Formerly in sflsevmtioos : So (or ar) brmke 
I my, ckytt, eyes, Acid \ etc : so may 1 \pr as I wish 
to) have the use of my eyes, etc. 


er |e cornea 


th& two shsnkys. It is full sore myue 
Trent. Raigne K. John u6n) 09 111 1 
nothing braoke with me, If shortly 1 prw 


rizyf Catti Hem. 033 Swa ibraes ie inlne rieo ne stole |fe 
mine mete ikies. 0 zero //etuA* 311 He shal (ben) king\T 
So brooks I eoere miblsks swire f leBsCKAOcu A. Pome 
•73 For ak#e browke I wel myn heoe Thsr nunr be vndsr 
godslyhede Keuered nuuiy e shrowde vice, e s|S6 — « l/onne 
Pr. T, 480 80 mot I brouke wel myn yen twsy, Save ye, I 
herd# never man roeyoae. e 1400 Gamefyn 367 Than seyde 
m brouke I my chyn. )e schul sey your ersad 
in'. 04ft Tonmeuy Mytt. xa As browke 1 
. .. > unthsnkys. rgx 

.. may I thriue, and 

_ p r _ present it not to thee. 

to -To brook a name { well ) : to bear it appropri- 
ately, do credit to it, act consistently with it. Obs. 

xgSy Harrison England 11. v.i 1877) 117 Would to Ood they 
might once brooke their name, Sans ropeocke. 01600 Robin 
Hoed (Rltaoa) u. xvL 30 * Simon,' said the good wife, *1 
wish thou mayest well brook thy name 1 . x6aa R. Hawkins 
ipjf.S. Somw+j) xx Henceforth shee should be called the 
Deintiei which name she brooked as well for her propor- 
tion and grace, as for the many happie voyages. s6gg 
Fuller cl Hist a. L § 8 And well dia he brooknis Name. 
t&- To make use of ifood) ; in later usage, to 
digest, retain, or bear on the stomach. 

C90B Liuditf. Gotp. John iv.w Ic mett hafo to bruccaime 
©one jie ne uutton. 0 xooo iELPRic Gen. Hi. 19 On swate 
nines andwlitan ou bricst bines hlafes. nxys CeU. Hem . 
sex Afilra para ping pe on paradh beob pu most brace. 
e 1440 Prom f. Pare. 53 Brooke mete or drynke . . retineo 
vet digemde retmere, 1440 Raynald tiyrth Man il lx. 
^*634) 149 If she refuse or cannot brooke meat. xs6x Holly- 
bush Horn. Afotk. m Geue him a good draught of y* same 
. .as hole as he can brouke it. isoSW. Phillip Linsekoien't 
Trav. laid, in Arb. Gamer 111 . a6 So fat that men can 
hardly brook them. 

+ b. absol. Obs. 

S473 Maro. P aston Lets. III. 79 Water ofmynte . . were 
good for my cosyn to drynke for to moke hym to browke. 


cl^^. To digest mentally. 


-1 all CArve. (1809; 178 After the letter I wise redd# 
ft wisely brooked. 

3 . To put up with, bear with, endure, tolerate 
[s fig. sense of ‘to stomach’ in 2]. Now only fin 
negative or preclusive constructions, 

IS30 Palsgr. 471/a Ha can net brooke me of all men. xglg 
Stubbbs Ana t Abus. 11. 30 They cannot at any hand brooke 
or digest them that would counsel them to that. x6a# Capt. 
Surra Virginia iv. 115, I would deter such from comming 
" - ; well oroolce labour. ^ ** * 


here, that cannot « 


1667 Milton P. L. 


vl 974 Heav’n . . Brooks not the works of violence and War. 
175s Young Brothers 11. i, Such insults are not brook'd by 
royal minds. cxBig Jane Austkn Non hang. Ab. (1833) 
II. xv. 008 The General could ill brook the opposition of 
his son. c 1834 Stanley Situti 4 PaL v. (1858) 030 That 
haughty spirit that could brook no equal or superior, 
fb. intr. To put up with. Obs. 

*658 A. Fox tr. Warts' Sntg. 11. L 49 The Wound cannot 
brook with the Medicine. 

t o. To find it agreeable to do something. Obs. 
x6c4 E. Hake No Gold , No G. in Farr's .V. P. (1848) 856 
Few men brooke To help# a man that is in need. 

1 4 . To brook up. [perh. a different word.] Obs. 
169s Ray S. 4 E. C.Wds. 91 To Brook a/, spoken of Clouds; 
when they draw together and threaten rain. (Also 1711 in 
Bailey.] 

U Here probably an error for busked, 
a turn Cursor M. 93*82 pe bodi has nedeofbath to braked 
be wld mete and clath. 

Brookabla (bnrk&b’l), a. That may be 
brooked ; endurable. (Chiefly Se.) 

c XS17 Hooo Tales 4 Sk. V. ax The foes . . gazed on him 
with an intensity that was hardly brookable. >881 A utobiog, 
J. Younger xxu. 964 The idea was not brookable to the old 


Brooke, obs. pa. t of Brkak. 

Brooked, a. Se. Forms : 8 broket, brooklt, 
9 brooket, bruikit (briikit). [Of uncertain 
origin s fit has been taken as identical with 
Bbooebd, but appears to be phonetically distinct.] 
Streaked or marked with black ; soot-begrimed. 

0x796 Burns Whs. (x8oo) IV. 85 (Jam.) The bonie bruket 
Lassie certainly deserves better verses. zSxo Cock Simfle 
Strains 137 Jam.) Lot me to the brooket knave. sfl)s-S3 
Whktle-Buthie (Sc. Songs) 11. 105 To milk ourbruckit cow. 

t Broo’kor. Se. rare. [f. Brook v. 4 -*r a .] 
One who enjoys possession of, a proprietor. 

Z7ss Ramsay Whs. (1848) III. 70 The loyat brooker of Bell- 
trees [the estate of the Semples]. 

Brooker, obs. form of Broker. 

t Broo ket. [f. Brook sb. + -et .1 - Brooklet. 

>836 Lelamd //<'«. 1. 13 A litle withoute Welleden I passid 
over a Broket. z6zo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 3x5 From 
Lewis, the river . . is fed more full with a brooket falling 
from Laughton. 

Brooking (bnrkig), vbl. sb. [£ Brook v.l 

1 1 . The capacity to take (food) ; assimilation, 
digestion. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Pare. 51 Brokynae of met* and drynke, 
retench. i6so Bacon Sytva 1 61 Tne brooking of enormous 
quantity of meats . . without Surfeit. 

2 . Endurance, bearing. (Now chiefly geruncikl.) 

x6*4 Bacon New AtL Hi. (1633) 4s We have ships and 
coats for going under water, and brooking of sens. Med. 
After brooking such an insult. 

t Bnoo'kmg, sb. Obs. [f. Brook sb. 4 -tkoL] 
The maintenance or preservation of a brook. 

s6zo Foucimgham Art 4fSurv4y11.1L so Sometimes this 
>* ^ Bouadagt impHes a mutuall propertis or duety 

_ Ms to tho Contaminants, as hancking, balking, 
l . . brookiM, riusging, foording. 
okitft (Cru koit). Min. [Named after B.J. 


BBOOBL 

Brooke, a mfineralogiat.] Native titanic anhydride; 
Jurinllte. 

tSf9 Rirrunr Stud, Reeks x. vxo These pistes have beea 
referred, .to gflthite, to specular Iron, to brookite, sec. 

Brooklnt (bra klet). [1 Brook sb. 4 -lit : of 
very modem formation ; the earlier equivalent was 
Biookkt.] A little brook, a rivulet, streamlet. 

zStj Scott Trierm, 1. v, Such luUIng sounds as the brook- 
let sings. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. xviii. 
056 Along thebrink of a ftrohwater brooklet, stog Living- 
stone Zambesi axiv. 49a These ttitte brooklets came down 
from the range on our left. 

Brookuxn* (bruk,lolm). Forms: [k hleo- 
moce, 4 <5 lamoke, lemeke, lemke], $ broke* 
lemke, -lempk, 6 brokelem, brooklem, -lyme, 
7 brokdempe, brokelhexnpe, 6 brooklyme, 
-lime. [Worn down from ME. brok-lemok, f. br 6 e 
Brook 4 lemok :-GE. kJeomae, name of the plant.) 

A species of Speedwell ( Veronica Mmfaimmgm} 
common on the edges of ditches ; also a kindred 
species known at Lesser Brookline or Narrow- 
leaved Water Speedwell (V. Anagaltis). 

[c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 9s Hleomoce hatte wyrt tio weaaefl 
on broce. 0 ijftv Sinen. Bartkel. (Mowat Anted. Oxen. 1.) 
Fabaria , lemke {friuted levikek 0 zqSg Alghita (Mowat 
A need. Oxtrn. ID 86 Fabaria . . angtke lemeke uel lemoke.J 
0 xega MS. Bedl, 536 (Plant names), Brokelemke. c *460 
Russell Bh. Nurture in Babees Bh. (1868) 183 Broke 
lempk . . is good (or ache. 1948 Tushes Neemes eg Herbee 
(188s ■ 95 Called in englishe Brooklem, and In Duclie Bauch- 
bung. ifiSx — Herbal 98 Broocklyme. iny Gerard Herbal 
clxxxiv. 495 Brookelime or Brooklem.hathtat, thick# Malices. 
1614 Markham Chemfe Husb. (ed. 3) 97 Taka Brokclempo 
[ed. 1668 brooklime] the learo, and Welt with Tallow. 1746 


Anson Vox. 11. xiL ted. 364 Nor b there any « 
ibis hare worthment toning except brook-1 


vegetal . . 

Martvn Rousseau’s Bot. xii. xa*. 


Sowkmby Eng. 


5® 

(1866) VL 169 The leaves and young stamsof the Brooklime 
were once in favour es on antiscorbutic. 

Brooky (bru-ki), a. [f. Brook X& 4 -Y 1 .] Char* 
aetcrized by or abounding in brooks. 

1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 59 Leinster* brooky tract, ftaivy Croft. 
Ibid. 11. 908 Hermon & Sefar ft Hebron's brooky sides. xSSs 
Three in Norway viU. 61 The vocktoat^ brookiest. .country 
in the world. 

Brool (br^l). [app. ad. Ger. bruit roar, roar- 
ing, f. briillen , Du. brullen to roar (as a lion, 
etc.) (Cf. Brill v. 2.)] A low deep humming 
sound ; a murmur. Also Jig. So Broo'llng vbl. so. 

S837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . (1871) 1 . 144 List to the brool of 
that royal forest-voice. >879 Spectator ao Nov. 1507 What 
the meaning of that multitudinous brool will be. *864 Ibid. 
16 Feb. 013/1 A man who could represent the ruling opinion 
of the hour with a brool as loud as its own. S837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. (1857) II. il iv. iv. *4 The People also is calm .. 
With but a few broolings. 

Broom (br£m), sb. Forms: 1 brdm, 2-4 brom, 
3-6 brome, 5-6 brume, (6 Sc. broym, broumn), 
0 browme, 6-7 brooms (7- Se. brums), 5- 
broom. [OE. br6m (from WGer. *brdma -), point- 
ing to OTeut type HrAmo -% : cogn. with OHG. 
brdmo, MHG. Mtne masc. ‘bramble* (whence 
mod.G. brombccre ), also with Gcr. bram * bioom 
OTeut. tvpe +brdmon - ; and OHG. brdma, mod. 
Ger. and MDu. brame, mod.Du. broom tom., 
bramble, thorn, (MDu. brame also ‘broom*), 
OTeut. type *brtbtnbn - torn. ; also with Bramble 
q.v. The derivation of the OTeut. stem brim- is 
uncertain, but the earliest sense of the various forms 
appeals to be ‘thorny shrnb*, whence ‘bramble 9 , 
‘furze or gorge’, and by confusion with the latter 
‘ broom', which seems to be the only Eng. sense.] 

1 . A shrub, Sarothamnus or Cvtuus Scoparius 
(N.O. Leguminosm ), bearing lame handsome yellow 
papilionaceous flowers ; abundant on sandy banks, 
pastures, and heaths in Britain, and diffused over 
Western Europe. Also the genus to which this 
belongs, and the allied genus Genista, including 
the White Broom, and Giant or Irish Broom cul- 
tivated fin gardens, and many other species. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd II. 38 Geutm bromee ahsan. rzxge 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wfileker 345 Geuesta.bnm. c 13JS4 Crauc» 



1 was wax oeiignuui « 
Along the copses ran 
Sinai g Pal 1 <iB«8> 
Re high canopy and wl 


7b, vnder __ 

34 Brome . . of some Is culled Mirioi'for the bltternesse of 
hu tost. z6oo Vknnbr Via Recta vi. 98 The young tender 
buds of Broome are . . gathered end menerued In pickle, 
1763 Cowpbr Task vl xro The Broom, Yellow and bright, as 
bullion unalloy’d Her blossoms. xSoo Worosw. 7 b Joanna, 
Twos that delightful season when the broom, Full-flowered . . 

* runs in veins of gold, rzltt Btanlxv 

‘ (8) so The Retem, or wild broom, with 

white btoseoms.. is the very shrub under 

which . . Elijah slept in his wanderings. 

2. Entering into the name of various other plants 
used for sweeping, or in other respects fancied to 
be akin to the broom proper ; as Butcher's Broom, 
Spanish Broom (a kind of grass), q.v. 

9 . An implement for sweeping, a besom : ori- 
ginally one made of twigs of oroom, heather, etc., 
fixed to a ‘ stick ' or handle ; now the generic name 
for a besom of any material. Cf. Besom sb. 1 2. 

Z4.. Sengs Costume 64 So many sellers of bromys, Sey S 
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Mm, 14I1 Cahow Reynardihrb.) ij All* ranne .eueiyche 
wyth his wep*n . . some with * brome. iul Bau Thro 
Lowes iff Brom, brom, brom, brom, brom. Bye brom bye 
byibronaa for shoe* and powcherynges ; botes and byskyns 
fur new* hromes, Brom* brom, brom. ifta J. Heywood 
/W. ff F.pigr. (2867 44 The green* new brom* sweepth 
cJcene. imo Shawl Midi. N. v. I 396. 1 am sent with 
broom* before, To sweep the dust behind* the door*. 1664 
Evelyn AW. Hart. (17191 #14 Move it sometimes with a 
Broom or Whisk, that the Seeds clog not together. <708 
Hkaknb Cali. (1885-6; II. 1 so My chimneys witn high flying 


Work-people brooming away the fkUea leaves, sill 
Mm Bra doom Gaid. Caffe. 119 A feeble old woman was 
Spy brooming the floor. 

JL To Bream a ship. (1 Only in Diets.) 

Mley Carr. Smith tess'i Gram. IL 1% Beaming or 
BhmnHng. Breaming her, is but washing or burning of all 
MO filth with reeds or broom*, *678 Phillips, Brooming 
ut Booming a ship : see Brooming. 1707 Gtos seg r. Horn *, 
The brooming of a ship meant in old time the burning of 


broom No longer tliou shalt clean. seeS Southey Lyme 
/*., To Spider in. Where is he whose broom The eArth snail 
clean? .^9 J- W. Cboxbr in Croher Papers (1884) II. aiv. 
>8 As they say of a broom that it is dirty to keep ocher 
things clean. 

b. fig. and tram/, 

tg 87 Fleming Com/m. Holinshsd III. 1947/1 Thus did the 
broom* of iustice sweep* awaie these noisome cobwebs. x6»x 
Sanobbsom Sarm. (x68x) I. 113 Thy new broom, that now 
eweepeth clean all discontents from thee, will soon grow 
•tubbed. tSu Dickens Dorrii 1. xxiv, * If he hadn't been 
cut short [ Bated) while I wee e new broom'. 

4. A sweeping tail of a hone ; cf. broom-tail in 6 . 

1616 SuarL. ft Maxkii. Country Form 136 There are mania 

wrinkles and plaits in his broome or brushing taile. 

5. Comb. General relations: a. attributive, as 
broom-besom , -blossom, -brush, -field, -flower, - grove , 
-handle, -head, -plant, -salve, -shaft, -shank, -stalk, 
" 1 tree , - wood ; b. objective, as broom-maker, -seller. 

1693 Ukquhamt Rob* laii 111. xvii, Three whisks of a 
"broom-besora. 18x4 Jones In Lift Chalmers (1851) I. 379 
It is . . scrubbed off with a birch or broom besom, e 1314 
Guy Warn. (1840) eoa (Halliw.j In a "brom fold ther wer 
hidde Hire hundred Sarraxins. 1633 Ames Agtt. Ceram. 
IL s<8 One instrument . . for the pastures, and another lor 
the broome-fcilda. 1505 Spenser Sami, xxvi, Sweet is the 
"Broome-flowre. 1846 Sowerby Brit. Hot. (1864) 111. 14 
Henry VIII .. was wont to drinke the distilled water of 
Broom-flowers, against surfets and diseases thereof arising. 
>610 Shark Temp. tv. i. 66 Thy "broonie-groues ; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues. Being lasse-lome. 
i8ed Ckrou. in Atm. Reg. 51/1 He entered the yard . . with 
a "broom-handle in one hand and a rope with a noose to it 
in the other, a 88a Howells in Longm. Mag. I. $6 Wher- 
ever the piano-forte penetrates, lovely woman lifts her fingers 
from . . the "broom-nandle, and the washboard. 1817 Part. 
Debates 1344 Two "broom-makers, who sold their brooms in 
adjoining stalls, c 1500 Cock* Loralf* B. (1843) xo Potters, 
"brome sellers, pedelers. igag Fit* herb. Huso. 1 44 "Brome 
salue..to salue poor* tnennea slicpe, that thynke terre to 
«*tely. 1764 T. Brydgks Homer iravest. 1. 3a Let Hector 
• . with his trusty "broomshaft douse ye. 1818 Scott Hrt . 
Midi xviii,‘ Her and the gudeman will be whirrying through 
the blue lift ou a "broomshank*. 1646 Buck Rich, ill , l 7 
Geoffry Plantagenet used to weare a "Bruome-stalke in his 
Bonnet. 1846 Sowbrby Brit. Bot. (1864) HI. 13 "Broom- 
tops were often used to communicate a bitter flavour to 
beer, a MS* Wvcur Jar. xlviii. 6 (MS. Ej 5 ce shul be as 
iencian trees [later hand "broom trees] in desert. 1810 
Campbell Poems I. 8 A "broomwood blossom'd vale. 

0. Special comb. : broom-boy, ! a street-sweeper 
or broom-seller ; broom-bush, Parthenium ffys/e - 
rophorus ; f broom-oat, an old name for the hare ; 
broom- ood, the seed-vessel of the broom ; broom- 
oppress, Koehia seoparia, (see Belvedere a); 
broom-dasher (< dial .), & dealer in fagots, brooms, 
etc. (cf. haberdasher ) ; broom-dog (&.), an in- 
stalment for eradicating broom (Jam.) ; broom 
goose-foot — broom-cypress ; broom-grass, An- 
dropogon scoparius . broom-heath, the cross-leaved 
heath. Erica tetralix ; broom-hook, ? - broom- 
dog j broom-land, land overgrown with broom ; 
broom-sedge, a species of coarse grass, ? Spar- 
tina ; broom-squire (see quota.); broom-tail 
(of a horse), a long bushy tail (cf. 4 ) ; broom 
toad-flax — broom cypress ; broom-weed, a 
herbaceous plant ( Corchorus siliquosus ) of the 
West Indies and tropical America, from tne leaves 
of which a drink is prepared ; + broom-wort, a 
name applied by Gerard to species of Thlaspi ; by 
others to some plant not identified (1 broomrape). 

1393 Nashs Four Lett. Costfut. 127 "Broome boyes, and 
*. cijoo Names 0/ Hare in Rel . Ant. I. 133 
Itat, The purblind*, the fursecat. 134 Will of 

. . .Somerset Ha) A color of gold sett with diuerse 

perlys & "brome codde. 1868 Stanley Westm. Ab. Hi. X48 
The broomscod* of the Plantagenet*. 1864 Times is Dec., 
Heaths and plantations . . occupied by brickmakers and 
( "broom-dashers '. 1660 in Select, fr. ifarl. Mite . (1793) 380 
The king exchanged his woodbili for Francis Yates's "broom- 
hook. 1709 Mortimer Hush. (J.), I have known sheep 
cured of the rot by being put into "broomlands. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 9 Land . . which bore only "broom- 
sedge— a thin, worthless grass, xflas D. Gamsow Hist. 
Lymington 31 Besoms . . composed 01 heath, which grows 
in abundance all over the New Forest. .The manufacturers 
of this little useful domestic article are termed "Broom 
Squires. 1837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago IL aiv. xap * Broom- 
squires f* 'So we call in Berkshire squatters on the moor 
who live by tying heath into brooms.' 1684 Lend. Gas. 
No. 1960/4 Stolen or strayed . . a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding 
• . with a "broom Tail. >704 Ibid. Na 3981/4 A . . Mare . . 
with a large Brome Tail. 1786 P. Bbownb Jamaica 147 
"Broom-weed, .is generally used in besoms by the negroes. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. (1668) Table HardWds., 
"Broom wort is an Herb with broun coloured leaves, and 
beareth a blew flower, and most commonly grow* in Woods. 

Bro o m (brtfm), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. tram. To sweep with a broom. 

1838 J. Grant Sh. Load. 43 If he escaped betng scrubbed 
or 'broomed' to death, sfljg Thacksbay Ne ws om e s iviii. 


the filth from its side. 1708*1 in Kbesey, Brooming or 
Breaming of a Ship, sves-tleo in Bailey. 

fc opm com. ff. (in U. S.) Brook + (Indian) 
Corn.] The American name of the Common 
Millet, Sorghum vulgar e, of which the panicles 
arc made into brooms and stiff brushes ; also the 
Sorghum saceharatum or Sugar Millet of the East 
1817-8 Cossett Resid. U. S. (ran) 340. I have Broom- 
Corn and Seed-Stems enough to make fifty thousand such 
brushes. x86i G. Berkeley Spertsm. W. Prairies xxlv. 4x0 
The Americans called them Broom corn. 1886 Echo *3 
Sept. 4/e Broom Bread. .The latest novelty, .is an American 
loaf made of broom com flour. x886 A. H. Church Food 
Grains lnd. 8« Broom corn . . is cultivated in some parte of 
Northern India . . on account of the sugar which can be 
extracted from the stems. 

Bvoomer (brtf-mai). [f. Broom v.] - next. 

XS57 Chamb. Jml. VII. 69 A company of shoe-blacks, 
brooraers, and messengers was set on foot. 

Broom-man (brM-m,ra*n). [f. Broom + Man.] 
One who uses a broom ; a street-sweeper. 

159s Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) *7 Then Conscience 
was not a broom man in Kent Street but a Courtier. I** 
G. Daniel Poems 1878 I. 59 Who* free? Not Broome- 
men, nor the baser sort, Who dress the Citle, and defile the 
Court. 0x7x6 South Serm. 11717) VI. 9 Scarce one, in 
Five Thousand . . knows so much as what Popery means. 
Only that it is . . A Word that sounds bigg and high in the 
Mouths of Broommcn, Scavingers and Watermen, on a 5th 
or 17th of November. 

Broomrape (brirmreip). [A rendering of 
med.L. Rapum genistm broom knob or tuber ; f. 
rapum 1 a Jcnob or lump formed by the roots of 
trees', and genista broom. The name is therefore 
not of popular origin.] A large genus of parasitic 
herbs ( Orobanche ), which attach themselves to the 
roots of broom, furze, clover, and other legu- 
minous plants, having a brownish-yellow leafless 
fleshy stem furnished with pointed scales or bracts. 
The name was tirst applied to 0. major, the 
Rapum genistm of Lobel and other early herbalists. 

1578 Lyte Dodoons vl vL 664 That excrescence comming 
from the roole of Broome is called . . in Latine Rapum 
Genistm , that is to say, Broome Rape. 167s Salmon Syn. 
Med. in. xxii. 434 Broom-rape, .easeth pains in the Rems. 
17x1 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 345 A large Broom-rape with a 
purple Flower. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL 111. 120 
Brown and leafless parasites, like the Broom-rapes. 1883 
G. Ali.kn in Knowledge 3 Aug. 65/1 The fat, tuberous 
steins of the greater broomrape. 

attrib . 1863 Mapo. Pluks Wild Flowers 940 The broom- 
rape order . . contains but two families, that of the broom 
rape and the tooth wort. 

Broomstaif ^bri7‘mstof). arch. Also -stave 
(rare). PI. -etaffii, -staves, [f. Broom sb. + Staff.] 
The staff or handle of a broom ; a broomstick. 

1613 Shake. Hen. YJ/I, v. iv. 57 At length they came to 
th* broome staff© to me, I defide 'em stil. 171s £. Ward 


th broome staffe to me. I defide 'em stil. 171s £. Ward 
Vulg. Brit . v. 54 Rattling their Broomstaves. and their 
Clubs. X7XE-X4 Prior Alma Poems (1754) 364 Broom-staff 
or Poker they bestride, stag Watkrton Wand. S. Amer. 
11. iii. 900 The black cat and broomstaff . . considered as 
conductors to and from the regions of departed spirits. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 117 The hroomstave, 
which might make part of the poorest house’s furniture, 

Broomatar (brirmstei). [f. as prec. + -8TER,] 
One who wields a broom; spec, in Curling, one 
who sweeps the ice. 

183s Btaekw. Mag. XXX. 979 The uncrampeted broom- 
ster, and the pilgrim with the (unboiled) peas, may go hand 
in hand. 

Broomstick (bnij-mstik). Same as Bboom- 
btaff. To marty over the broomstick : to go 
through a pui-marrixge ceremony, in which the 
parties jump over a broomstick ; also called * to 
jump the besom ’. 

1683 tr. Erasmus * Morin Enc. 58 Shell take a Broom-stick 
for a streight-bodied woman. 17x1 Suaftbsb. Charac. 
(1737) I. 148 A story of a witch upon a broomstick, A a 


ta Of or pertaining to a broom.otr besom, rare. 

. >709 Swift Morning in Tatter Na o F 1 The Youth with 
bcoomy Stumps began to trace The Kennel Edge. 

9. Broom-like. CC bushy, ran. 

1(07 Vancouvhb Agric. Devon (x8ia» 933 Its leading shoot 
appears . . to have spread Into a email broomy top. 

Broose. St. Alio teooae, brute, brum. 
[Sc. pm. bros. brflx : of unknown origin. The 
suggestion of Jamieson that the word is the same 


horseback, or on foot, bv the young men present 
at country weddings in the north, the course being 


at country weddings in tne north, the course being 
from the place where the marriage ceremony u 
performed (in Scotland the bride’s former home) 
to the bridegroom's house. Mence to ride, run , 
win the broose. (The prise is usually a coloured 
silk handkerchief.) 

It is understood to be a survival from primitive marriage 
customs: probably the whole wedding corttfge formerly con- 
veyed the bride at full gallop to the bridegroom's house ; 
but now the race is kept up by the young men only, the 
rest of th* procession following at leisure. Cf. BeiosLOf, 
end the Teutonic synonyms there mentioned. 

1986 Buena To Aula Mare lx. At Brooaes thou had 
ne'er a fellow. For pith and speed. 17m R. Galloway 
Poems 136 (Jam.) To think to ride or rin the bruise Wi* 
them ye name. 1849 blew Statist. Acc. Scotl VI. 306 The 
brooM or contest who shall first reach the house of the bride- 
groom is very keenly maintained. 1863 J. Brown Horn Subs. 
(ed. 3) 31 You know what riding the brute moans. 

Broose, obs. form of Bruibe. 

t Bvoouage. Obs. (See quots.) 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. viil 16 Gram and 
plants fit for broouage, and browsage of sheepe. Ibid, iv. i. 
80 Rents proper . . may be for Landes, tenements . . Tur- 
ban*, Mastage, (of Beech, Oake, Holme, Ac.) Herbage, 
Broouage, Ac. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 333/a Brouv- 
ageor Browsage is feeding of Sheep and Goats. 

Drooyl, obs. form of Broil. 

BrOSO (brJuz). [mod. Sc. form of earlier browes , 
Browjs, OFr. troeo. Often treated as a plural, 
like porridge, broth, etc. ; in this case partly at least 
from the sound of final -s (-s).] A dish made by 
pouring boiling water (or milk) on oatmeal (or 
oat-cake) seasoned with Balt and butter, ilence 
brose-meal, brose-time , etc. 

1637 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) ex A bag which kept 
his meal for brose. 179* Burns Denis ' s dang o'er % he. si. 
I've seen the day ye butter’d my brose. x8x6 Scott Old 
Mort . xxi. ' Whiles— at brose-time’, answered the. .damscL 
x8*8 — h . M. Perth xvi. The citixens had gorged them- 
selves upon pancakes fried in lard, and brose, or brewis. 
1809 Cunningham Magic Bridle, Annivers. 137 His favourite 
spnng was brose and butter. 

b. Pease brose : a similar preparation of pease- 
meal. A thole brose: a mixture of whiskey and 
honey. 

18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii, His morning draught of 
Athole brose. *1840 Neil Govts Farew., For e'er since 
he wore the tartan hose He dearly liket Athole brose. 

Brose, obs. form of Bruise. 

Brosen, brossen, brosten, dial. ff. borsten, 
obs. pa. pple. of Burst v. 

Broshe, Brostls, obs. ff. Brush, Bristlb. 

Brosour, -ure, var. of Brusurk, Obs., wound. 

Brosy (brJ ■ zi ), a. Sc. [f. Brose + - Y I.] Daubed 
with brose, brose-fed. 

Davidson Seasons a8 (Jam.) Laying the brosy weans 
upo* the floor Wi* dousy hegnt. 1813 E. Iajgan St. John- 
stonn I. *40 (Jam.) A square-built, brosy .faced girl. 

Brotonie, obs. or dial. f. Broach, Brooch. 

Brotskln, var. of Bbodekin, Obs., a high boot. 

tBrO'tel, brotle, <*. Obs. Forms: 4 brotel(l, 
brotil, (brutel, brutll(e), 5 brotill^e, brottyl, 
(brutyll), 6 brotle. [ME. brotil, brutil , f. broten 
broken, pa. pple. of or lot an. In use brotcl ap* 

B ears as one of the various forms of britil, brettl , 
BiTTue, and it may have been of later analogical 
formation : cf. brickie, brochle.] 


Liable to break, 




(X737) I. 148 A story of a witch upon a broomstick, A a 
flight in the air. 1731 Pope Use of Riches 11. 07 The thriving 
plants, ignoble broomsticks made. 18*4 Macaulay Misc. 


138a Wyclif e Cor. 

[xgBB britil] vcsselis. c 1430 Lydo. Bochas v. vii. (1554) 197 a, 
Fortunes fauors be made . . Of brotell glasse rather than 
of stele. 1483CAXTOM Gold. Leg. 394/4 Kept* in a fraylle 
and brutyll vesselL 

b. Frail, perishable, easily destroyed, mortal 
1340 Ayenh. 299 Ysy hou jxra art fyeble and broteL xtSa 
Lanou P. PI. A. ix. 37 pa Bodi hat Brutal is of kuynaa 
1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sewle v. xiv. (X483) xoo. iuo More 


ik, easily broken ; fragile, brittle, 
iv. 7 We han this tresour in brotil 


plants, ignoble broomsticks made. ts*4 Macaulay Misc. 
Writ, (i860) I. 9$ They were married over a broom-stick. 
184s Mi all Nonconf. L 065 Not more hopeless . . the at- 
tempt to make a broomstick bud. i88s J. Hawthorne 
Fort. Fool l iv, 'There's some as think she was married over 
the broom-stick, if the was married at all '• 
b. comb. 

>774 Westm. Mag. II. x6 He had no inclination for a 
Broomstick-marriage. 18*7 W. Irving Sedsnag. (2804) 269 
The broomstick-whirl’d hags that appear in Macbeth. sigi 
Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 353, I never had a wife, but I 
have had two or three broomstick matches, though they 
never turned out happy. / / 

Broony (brtf-mi), a. [f. §d ptec. + -t '.] 

1. Covered with or abounding in broom. 

1649 Buthe Eng. Improo. Impr. (1653) 13a All coarse 
barren Heaths, Ltngy, Broomy Lends. 16319 Plot Stafi 
fordsk. (1686) xxo This heathy, broomy. gorsy, barren sort 


1413 Lydo. Pylgr. Sewle v. xiv. (X483I 109. 191* More 
Con \f. agtt. Trio.m. Wks. 1996/2 A brotle man lately made 
of earths. 

2. fig. Unstable; Inconstant, fickle, 
rim Shorkham 3 Men is so brotel Ins his owene kende. 
etff/h Chaucer Parson’s T. F 473 The commendecion of 
the peple is somtyma ful fell and ful brotel [v.r. brotil, 
brethil, brutil*, brutell a 14a* Occlbve De Reg. Prime. 
3861 His welthe bathe but a brotille stablenessa 
Hence t BroteUuds, frailty. Obs. 
xeso Ayenh. 130 Huanne pe man . . knaup his pouiheda 
pe vuhede, pe brotelhede of his beringe. 

tBrOT 8 lR 8 U. Obs. [Lprec. 4 - -vxm.] Frailty, 
fickleness ; insecurity, uncertainty. 

c ijj 86 Chaucsr Merck. T. 35 On brutil ground thay bulde, 
end brute Loess# Thay fynde, whan thay wens sikerneaac 


broomy Yalb . . bequeaths Some old heroic tela 



BBOTH, 


BB09BBB. 


•M*» Oo cum Ar Rtr. Print. xTlw WmOimm of Mr 

SET** taiswte *-**•»- 

BrQth(btfp), Forms: 1-4 brob, 4-6 
broths, 6-8 broath, 7 broathe, 3- broth. 
rCom. Tout : OE. M?/-OHG. Mrf, prod, ON. 
M*:-OTeut. bnpo{m), f. vb.-root MS- to pre- 
pare by boiling, make a deooction: see Bbkw. 


mea.L*. oroaum, aroamm, it. oroao, Sp., Fg. brodio, 
Pr. bro, OF. bro, breu, whence broet, Bbowit, 
Bbbwib. Irish broth , Gael brot , are from Eng.] 


1 . The liquid in which anything has been boiled, 
and which is impregnated with its juice ; a de- 
ooction; esp. that in which meat is boiled or 
macerated ; also a thin soup made from this with 
the addition of vegetables, pearl barley, rice, etc., 
as Scotch * broth*. 

• a soon* Celloq. Monast. xxix. 13 (Bosw.) Felt brob xe 
naRon habban. 1x97 R. Gu>uc. 598 On of is men . . Caste 
broth vp a derc. sjoS Tasvisa Barth. Do P. R. (Tolle- 
mache MS.) xvil lx x /Brob of be leues Jmrof [broom] abate)* 
swellynge of be splene. (1400 Maundev. xxiiL 050 Non 


vi. 90 Take the flesh . . & set it vpon the atonye roc Ice . . 
and tpoure the broth theron. 1378 Lytb Dodotm 1. xxxlx. 
57 The decoction or brotlie of Agrimonie. 1980 Sidney 
Arcadia ill. a8i She herself had used to make the broaths. 
1611 Shakb. Cymb. iv. ii. 50 He .. sawe'st our Brothes, as 
Juno had bin sicke, And he her Dieter. 1865 Gerbier 
Print. 24 Too many Coolu spoils the Broth, z68a N. O. 
Soileau's Latvia i. ^ Bad 'em serve in the broath [ rims 
loathL ms Steei.r S/ect. No. 308 F 3, 1 am sure . . you 
love Broth better than Soup. 1804 Wolcott iP. Pindar) 


purgatory 

heartless. 


, . there should he 
a 1333 La Bek- 
chacefor the two 


vniuli wWl wmth * * fortune 

1 2 . An abandoned woman, a prostitute. Obs. 

MW Pestwall ’ (W. de W. 13x3) 54 b. He . . went agayne 
to a nrooelies hous. 1333 Fisher Whs. 418 Why doeth 
a common brothel take no shame of hir abhommation t 
*Sd Langley Pot. Verg. L>* Invent. su. xil 79 h, Venus . . 
was a common harlot & brothel of her body, 13% Studies 
A ho/. Abus. 58 A filthie strumpet or brotheL *606 G. W[ood- 
oocee) Ivstme 1x3 b, A company of concubins and brothels, 
tb. (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1813 R. C. Table A //h. [<sd. 3), Broths//, keeper of a house 
of baudry. 

8. Short for brother s house, brothel-house (a, 4 b) ; 
taking the place of the earlier Bordel, Bob del- 
house : A house of ill fame, bawdy-house. 

01393 H. Smith Whs. 11867) II. s6 Some [return] unto 
the taverns, and some unto the alehouses . . and some unto 
brothels. 1603 Shaks. Lear 111, iv. 99 Keep# thy foote out 
of Brothels, a 1704 T. Beown Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 56 We 
need not rake the brothel and the stews. 1711 Steele S/sct. 
No. 190 F a You understand by this time that I was left in 
a BrotheL 193 1 Johnson RambL No. 171 F is Tricked up 
for sale by the mistress of a brothel. iEe8 Macaulay 
Hallam, Ess. \ x8m) I. 86 The offal of gaols and brothels. 
4 . Attrib . and Comb. a. attrib. or as adj. 

sdaa P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. xviii. Or Mievius chaunt 
his thoughts in brotheU cliarm. a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Wks. 1921 III. 091 With so profligate a Race, Within their 
Brothel- Heav'n. 0x836 Mrs. Browning SouTt 7 Vav. 30 The 


loath). ms Stbelr S/sct. No. 308 F 3, 1 am sure . . you 
love Broth better than Soup. iIm Wolcott tP. Pindar) 
Gt. Cry 4 Lift. Wool Wks. 181a V. 165 The more cooks 
the worse broth. x86x Ramsay Rsmin. (ed. 18) xx8 She., 
never did more than to sup a few family broth, 
b. fig. and tram/. (Cf. stew , browst, etc.). 

Frith Dis/ut. Purgatory (1829) 141 If he had 
thought to have gone through purgatory . . there should he 
have had an hot broth and an 


nebs Hhoh vl. 13 He sware ho wolde purchacefor the two 
sonnes. .suche a broth [xtfox trainej that they shulde bothe 
dye in doloure. 1878 Seklky Stein III. 390 They . . want 
to . . dissolve all civil society into a great fluid broth. 

1 2 . Loosely applied to various boiled, brewed, 
or decocted liquors ; also to the brine of ocean, 
melted snow (Snow-broth), etc. Cf. Sc. Bhkk, 
Broo. 

4x4*0 Liber Cocorum (1869) a8 With broths of venegur 
drawee hit withalle. 1338 Pha*r ACneid vm. Z iv, There went 
the salt sea broad with swellynge broth. 1303 Bacchus Bo untie 


Brothel- Heav’n. 0x836 Mrs. Browning SouTt 7 Vav. 39 The 
brothel shriek, and the Newgate laugh. 

b. comb , as brothel -haunting, -keeper, -like, 
-master, - monger ; brothel-house -> Brothel 1. 

169a tr. Sallust 17 The Rage of adulterous Lust, of * Bro- 
thel-haunting and other Bestialities. 1330 Palhor. 001/9 
"Brothelleshouse, bordel. 1335 Coverdalr Eusk. xvL 39 
[They] shal breaks downs thy stewes, and destroys thy 
brodel houses, im Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 956. (678 Vug. 
Man's Call, B73 Thou ahalt be. .put into the common slews 
& brothel-houses. i8so T. Mitchell Aristo/h. 1 . 053 One 
PhilostratiM, a *brothel-keepor. 1803 Soutiiry in Ann. 
Rev. 1 . 41 We will not transcribe Mr. Fischer's brothel- 
like description. 1608 M iudlktun Trick to Catch, he.. He's 
a rioter, a west-thrift, a brothel-master. 1366 Dsant 
Horace Sat. 1. iv. 113 No brnthelmonger be. 
tBro*thel, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

<398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 1. iii. (>6*x> 017 Who, like 
Lust, greedy Goatee, Brothel from bed to bed. 

Bro*thelIer. 1 Obs. [f. prec. + -bhV] A fre- 
quenter of brothels, a whoremonger. 

xtfoB Middleton Trick to Catch, Ac. 11. i. What though 
he be a brotheller, a waste-thrift. 1784 Cowpkr Task 11. 751 


\ Cowpkr ’Task 11. 751 


For Gamesters, Jockeys, Brothellers impure. 1803 Southey 
in Ann. Rev. III. 030 Not tht only brotheller. 


in Ann. Rev. III. 030 Not tht only brotheller. 

t Bro’thftlling. Obs. [ l. as prec. + -inq L] 
***' ' ' r 01 brothels, whoring. A f 


The frequenting ofbrothels, whoring. Also attrib. 

138s Savii.b Tacitus' Hist. 11. | 76 (1591) 97 If he had any 
courage . . it is dulled & worne away, in tiding and bro- 


broth of smells, that feeds ft fats my minde. 169s Ray 
Making of Salt 006 If you put in too much (ale fit will 
make the Broth [of brine] boil over the Pan. 1763 Tucker 
Lt. Hat. II. 361 A sop in the briny broth of ocean. 

3 . Phrases. + To make white broth of, said of 
boiling to death (as a poisoner). A broth of a 
boy : the essence of what a boy should be, a down- 
right good fellow (col/oq. Irish). 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. a She was afraid that Cook 
the Lord Chief Justice would have made white broth of 
them, but the prerogative kept them front the pot. x8sa 
Byron Juan vm. xxiv, Juan was quite 4 a broth of a boy’. 
1843 Mas. Tonna Judahs Lion 131 Papa says you are the 
broth of a boy, for taking care of me. 
t Broth, brothe, a. Obs. [ME. brffp t-earlier 
brdp (north Eng. brdth ; iee Heath) ON. brdtS-r 
hasty, rash, passionate.] Impetuous, violent, pas- 
sionate, wrathful ; also quasi- sb. 

e xsoo Ormin 7x70 pat he be grimme . . ft bmp. c 1323 
E. E. A llit. P. B. 149 pat oper ourne watx abayst of nis 
brope wordec. c ijso Gaw , 4 Gr. Hut. 0033 He . . orpedly 
strydez. Bremly brope on a bonL ctqso Avow. Art h. xvL 
Thus bidus that brothe. 

t Bro’thefol, a - Obs. (f. Bbothb a. or the 
cogn. Bbath sb. + - tol : cf. BRATHruL.] Violent, 
wrathful. 

1330 R. Brumne Chron. 55 Bituex pam ft pe messengers 
bropefulle wordea brak. 

Brothel (brp p’l), sb. Also 5-7 brothell(e, 
5 brodel(le. [ME. bropel, f. OE. broOen ruined, 
degenerate, pa. pple. of bricBan to go to ruin : a 
variant of Bbethei.. 

The modem sense arises from confhsion with an entirely 
different word Bordbl (q.v.) ; the brothel was originally 
a person, the bordsl a place. But the combinations bordsl- 
house and brothel's house ran together In the form brotheL 
house, which bring shortened to brothel, the personal sense 
of this word became obs., and it remains only as the sub- 
stitute of the original bordsl] 

+ 1 . A worthless abandoned fellow, a wretch, 
scoundrel, scapegrace, good-for-nothing. 

saga GoweeCWTiIL 173 Quod Achab thanno. There Is 
one, A brothel, which Micheaa hlght 1394 P»Pl Credo 
77a Ne bedden swicbe bropria In so brode achetea. 41340 
York Myst. xix. 063 Lords, tokenyng hadde we none To 
knawebat brothel! [Christ] by. 41460 Toumeley Myst. 130 , 1 
CHerodl ahallso that btodelle [Christ] bloods By hymthat me 
has boght. e 1473 Lyt. Childr. Bk. in Babess Bn. (1868) x8 

? ylle not thy mouth aa done brothellia. sflpu More Con/ut. 

indole Win. 3x4/1 The holy Lenton flute, whiche these 
brotheiee so boldly take vpon them to breaks. 1394 Gsrew 


-yr, broither), 4-6 broder, 4 r, -yr, 6 brndcr; 
mod.Sc. brithor. Plural : see below. [A Common 
Tent., and Common Aryan word: OE. Mbf 
« OFria. brother, brtfder, OS. brbtkar (MDrt. 
and Dn. breeder, MLG. and mod.LG. brvder), 
OHG. bruodar (MHG. bruoder , Ger. breeder), 
ON. Mttir (Sw* Da. broder), Goth, brdpar:— 
OTeut *brbfar O Aryan *bhrd‘ter, -tor, -tr, 
whence alio Skr. bhrdtr, Gr. fphnfp, L. fritter, 
OSlav. brilti I, OCelt *brdter (lr. and Gaol. Mi- 
Chair, Welsh brawd (from *bnswdr), Breton breur 
(formerly breutr). 

As in some other words In OB. long 9 . the mod. form hae 
undergone more than the usual vowel change, which would 
have left It tbnrdeJ). In ME., cap. in north, dial and Sc., 
the ih was often written d. perhaps after fader, uteder . 
The OE. dat sing, was brider : the gen. was the same as 
the nom. and remained so in Scotch down to 1601a as in 
the connexion broder son (nephew 1 , broder bairn, broder 
wyfe, broder dochter, which have often been misunderstood 
by modem readers. The plural has had a great variety of 
forms : vis. inOE. Wfl0r,.Mr l -4r(likslheslng.),andMfoffM, 
-re, later -r.i, also once breepre (in Anglian, in Rushworth 
Gloss*; and with collective tense, j ybrOter. and pbrCbm, 
•ro. - ra . In early ME. the Lambeth Homilies havaAroprv, 
b re pre, and rarely bre\>ron ; the Trin. Coll Horn, brcprtm 
and bro'pren ; Ormin and Gen. 4 Ex. have always brepre, 
brewers ; of Layamon the first text has a variety of forme, 
most frequently brop e)reu, frequently brepie ren, rarely 
brokiejre. (never brepre or bntper), once bropeme, once brv- 
P ores ; the second text lias always breperes, bropers. The 


P ores ; the second text Iias always breperes, bropers . The 
Jesus MS. poems in O.E. Mise. have usually bropren, which 
is the regular form in Ayenbiie \ brotMeiren occurs in many 
writers down nearly to 1600. In northern F.ng., from the 
earliest distinctive specimens, the regular plural form was 
breper, brother ; often used also by non-northern writers 
The standard English plural, down to 1600, was bre\^e)ren, 
brethren. Brothers , alter its early appearance in Layamon, 
is not quoted again till the end or the t6th c. ( when it is 
used by Shakspere indiscriminately with brethren. In the 
17th c. brothers became the ordinary form in the literal 
sense; brethren being rctainod in reference to spiritual, 
ecclesiastical, or professional relationship. 

The original Tent pi. nom. corresponding to Aryan 
m bhrd'tres, would be 'brbpris, whence regularly ON. 
InrSr. The corresponding OK. *brAAber. "briber is unex- 
pectedly wanting : but the Mercian brOepre, and Us MR. 
descendant brethre (see fl) may possibly be a remnant of it. 
The northern brother (see y) may actually have come down 
from * briefer, though it may also merely be brethre with 
the final e dropped. The OE. -u, -o (-*> forms are difficult 
to explain ; it has been suggested that they might be origin- 
ally duals (like scuidru from un/dor masc.). They were 
regularly represented by ME. brothre (see a). Brothren. 
brethren exemplify the usual passage of sbs. having vowel 


theling houses. x6xx Cotgr., Horde l age. brothellitig, wench- 
ing, whoore-hunting. 

t Bro’thellous, a. Obs. [see -oua.] - next. 

1383 Stubrfs Ana/. Abus. F \\, This whorish and brothel- 
lous painting and colouring of laces. 

t Bro'tnally, a. Obs. [see -i.tI .1 Whorish. 

1607 Topskll Serpents 64a To play and meddle with filthy 
whores and brolhelly queans. 

t Bro’thelry. Obs . [f. aa prec. + -by.] 

1 . Lewdness ; harlotry. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 09 He fell to the talke 
of as fyne brothdry, as anye craftes man in that art myght 
vtter. 1369 J. Sanford A grip/a' s Van. Aries 97 Brothelrie 
is the Arte of abandonince the proper chastitie to all men. 
1603 B. J omson l ' ol/otte Ded. 1633 T. Adams Ex/, a Peter 
ii. 14 Pestilent uses of turpitude ana brothdry. 

2 . A place of prostitutes. 

X393 Marlowe Lust's Domin. 1. iii, Whilst you at home 
sunerd his bedchamber To be a brothelry. x6x6 Peeke* 
Sev, Sinnee 11. (Arb.) aa Thou rookest thy buildings a 
Brothelry to others. 

t Brcthelsome, a . Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -bomb.] 
Pertaining to a brothel, lewd, whorish. 

x6*4 F. White Re/l, Fisher 83 The Vow of Chastitie filled 
all the Earth with the steame of Brothelsome impuritie. 

tBrO’thftlv, a. and adv. Obs . Also brodly, 
brothelyoh, brodelyohe. [ME.: in sense a., 
f. Bbothb a. 4 -ly », 2 ; cf. the northern form 
Bbatbly. Sense b. (only in A llit. Poems) may 
perhaps be a deriv. of Brothbl.] 

A. adj. Fierce, violent, angry. 

1330 R. Brumne Chron. 166 Fulle brojwly ft brim he kept 
vp a trencheour, ft least it at Statin. 

b. Vile, bad. 

4 sjM E. E. Atiit. P. B.847 pe world e stynkes Of Jm brych 
K vpbraydez pc «e bro)»elych wordez. 

B. adv. Quickly, hastily ; violently, furiously. 

• 41140 Cursor M. 18918 (Trin.) Brodly [Cott. brathli] on 
hat nous hit brast. 4 1140 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 


brethren exemplify the usual passage of sbs. having vowel 
plurals in southern early ME. into the -en type. The 
early occurrence of the modern brothers, aa well as its sub- 
sequent non-appearance till the end of the 16th c., Lx notable 
anil requires further investigation. In the genitive pi. 
brebere occurs in Gen. 4 Ex. ; breprru •/ in St. Brandon ; 
breker, brtpers was northern ; brethren's standard Eng., 
now, in ordinary use, brothers’.] 

A. Illustrations of the plural forms, 
fa. plural brother, brothre : OE. broOor, brdttru, 
-ro, - ra ; ME. 2-3 bro/rc , -ere, 4 brot here , 4-5 -ire* 
a xooo C mlmon't Gen. aorj (Or.) BroBor pry. c 1000 Aprs. 
Ps. cxxi[i). 8 For mine bro8ru._ Ags, Get/. John vii. 3 His 


Ags. Ges/. John vii. 3 His 


hrofira [Hindis/, ft Rushw., brofiro : Hatton G. hys brofrel. 
Ibid. John vii. 10 His Xebroflru [Hatton G. brim]. Ibid. 
Matt. xii. 47 pin modur ft bine gebroflra [ Hatton G. xebroflre ; 
Lind it/, orofira, v. 48 brodro; Rushw. broperj. <jxx73 
Lamb. Horn. 5 Hu leoue broflre 1 Ibid. Leoue broffre ana 
sustre ! c xaos Lay. x6iao Comen pa brofiere. e XS73 Pas- 
sion 626 in O. E. Misc . 35 5 ® beop alle brobre [rime ych to 
obrel. f 0 1400 Sayn John xix. in Relig. Pieces fr. Thorn- 
ton MS. 94 nis hyne holly and he . . Become pare thi kro- 
thire [rime ilk one to ober]. 

1 0 . plural brothre: OE. brSefire, 2-3 brcOre, 
brepere, 3 bribers. Obs. 

4973 Rushw. Gl., Matt, i 11 Broebre his. 4x173 ZosnA 
Horn. 9, 45 I-eofe bireore. c xsoo Osmin 6366 W?>b hUo 
brebre. Ibid. 8269 Arrchelawoss brepre breo. 0x040 
Wohunge in Cott. Hem. 075 Borne brefire hauen me for- 
wuipen. c xego Gen. f Ex. 1911 If he sa) hisc breflere 
misfaren. Ibid. 9213 Do breflero [gen. /I.) seckea. Ibid* 
0271 A 1 flo briSere fallen. 

7. brother : (3—4 -tr, -yr, breither, 4 briper, 5 
brythir, 4-6 breder, -ir, -ur, -yr.) Still in north, 
Eng. and Sc. 

01300 Cursor M. 10x0 His breper als him self ho loued. 
41 340 Ibid. 03873 (Edinb.) A 1 er we briber, c 1340 Gam, 4 
Gr. Knt. 39 Alle po rich breber. 1373 Barsour Brucs iil 


*tt. brathli] on 

pat Rous hit brast. 4 1340 Gaw'. 4 Gr. Knt. 0377 perm* he 
. . Braydo bropely be w* to bums seluen. 7 a >400 
Moris Arth. 1408 pe embuschement of Bretons brake owte 
at ones, Brothely at banere. 01400 Sir Perc. axax Per- 
cevelie. .asked wherefore and why He banned it so brothely. 
b. Vilely, in ill plight 

4 tjafl E. E. AUit. P. B. 1056 Brobely brast to Babyloyn 


4x303 E. E. AIM. P. B. 1056 Brobely brant to Babyloyn 
per bale to suffer. Ibid. C. 474 (Jonah] blusched to his 
wodbvnda bat b e ob a lv watx mskrtiuL 

Brothft^ brotkin, bankrupt, broken, pa. pple. 
of Brstbb V. Obs. 

Brother (brrifdi), sb, PI. brothers, brothron 
(hriitin). Forms: i brdfar, -ur, -or, 2*5 
broper, 3- brother {passim -err, -lr, -ere, -re, 


Chron. t His two brythir. 1313-73 Dium. Occurrents (1833) 
84 And vtheris his breder. shig Skene Reg. Maj. 33 The 
rest of the brother or sisters. 1609 Biolb (Douay) Prov. 
vi. x 9 Our Lord hateth . . him that among brother soweth 
discordes. 1873 Latte. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Brother, brothers. 

f 8 . brothren : 3-4 bropren, -eren (4 brotheryn{e, 
5 broder tn, -vm, 5-6 brothem, -e, 6 froo/heme, 
Sc. (casually) brotherand). Obs. 

a xsoo Trin, Coll. Horn. X73 Of two braffren. 41008 Lan 
0754 His brooren hine doepoden. Ibid, aioi pa broo bro- 
fieron [ 4 i» 73 , brokets; so 3536, 6809, 1046s, 11176]. Ibid, 
3880 Seine iweren ibroboren [4x071 bropers; so 1044ft 
19255]. «|S0 Ayenb. sox We gadereb alle mm broken. 
Ibid. X49 U or ouro bropren. e 1073 0 . E. Mise. 33 Go to 
myne bropren. 4 * 44 * Generydss 265b We are broderen. 
1476 W. Paston Lett. 8x6 111 . 026 Ml my brodyrn and 
systyrs. 1483 Canon Gold. Leg. 401/i His brothem wept* 



as 

tysterne? fathers and mothers? iftf Emm Decades W. 

«. brethren : 3-4 brefrcn, -even, 3- brethren, 
(3-6 bntheren'j , 3-5 -in, 4 brithim, •em, -troun, 
4-5 **r*w, 4 7 brethern, 5-6 bredeme „ -term). 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, xi Lcoue brsfiren. * MM 7V6». CWA 
/Tam. 175 Ure helende . . segh k°* tweie brodren and hose 
breftrcn weren on Jw m. fiM Lav. 0137 kk |»« ore* 
{eren. /M 4*9f P*» berffeen friofs f«ot hM d« 
R. Glouc. 478 The brftheren hulde al so «)en her Aider. 
cigmSt. Brandon 558 Mid cure Loverdes pans and mid 
oure Brethcme i-boiL riaao Wilt. Palermo 304 pe bold 
breberen. rulo WVcur JPfcs, (1880) 084 Among' here 
bri p e r c n . Ibid. 367 pe pome-yo n of her brekem. To 1400 
Jforfr 4144 My mire bretherane. c 1430 Lonklicn 
Graf/ Iv. 5# Auehl* bretheren. Ibid . 59 HU brotherly alle. 
1 1430 M triin iii. 4 The two brethern. X489CAXT0M Faytes 
of A . iv. viL 047 Two bietheme accused of thefte. 1333 
Covbrdals AfofA L a laoob begat ludae & hU brethren. 
—84 Powel Undo Cambria 68 Howel with hu Bretheren •. 
teas Buotom Anal. Mol. l Iv. i. (1676) 134 Two melancholy 
brethren. 1703 Stankovs Pamphr. 1. 49 Their Brethrens 
hone— though mistaken Zeal ilu Macaulay Lays, l 
RegiMms il, Unto the Great Twin Brethren We keep 
solemn (mu 


this 


(. brother* : 3 broferes, browns, brofers 


(So everywhere in the later text] 13)88 Shaks. Tit* 

A. 111. Leo Ah Lucius for thy brothers let me plead. 1397 — 
§ Non. ftf. iv. iv. at Thou hast a better place In hie Affection, 
Then all thy Brothers, c ifigeNAUirroN Pragm. For. (Arb.) 
as Being both younger Brothers. 1713 Pots Windsor For. 

B y Around hU throne the sea-born brothers stood. 1843 
acaulay Lays, Herat ins xxxii, The Romans were like 
brothers In the brave days of old. 

B. Signification : I. as simple sb. 

L The word applied to a male being to express 
bis relationship to others (male or female) as the 
child of the same parent or parents. 

In the singular usually defined by a p o s sessi ve word ex- 
pressed or implied as 'my brother 1 , 'the king's youngest 
Mother', 'the brother of your friend', '(our) Brother 

i ouathan ', ' come, (my brother Ps In the plural, this may 
e absent, If the relationship U between the individuals 
themselves, as in ' they are mothers (A r. to each other/. 

ft. properly. The son of the same parents. But 
often extended to include one who has either 
parent in common with another (more strictly 
called half-brother, or brother of the half blood ) ; 
also to a Bbothxb-in-law. See brother-uterine 
(in 9 d), also Bbocbbb-obbxav, Good-bbothir. 
(Also applicable to animals.) 

O. E. CAran. an. 636 Min brooer la lareo of Hasa Hue. 
rieso Ago. Goof. Luke xiL 13 Sex* mimam breoer tat he 
dmle uocer mhta wifi me. — Matt. x. ax Soolice broour 
csx6o Hatton Gosh. ibid., Se 


tsxA Caym his aun broder elogh. 14— audblay rooms 
t5 HU borne broder. e i^toFrmnf.Parv. 54 Brodyr by the 
modyr syde onely . .gormansts. 1473 Wabkw. Chron. 1 He 
create and made dukes hU two brythir. igpe Shaks. Com. 
Err. 11. ii. 134 Fie brother, how the world U chang d 
with you. sfisx Bible Frrv* xviiL *4 A friend that sticketh 
doaer then a brother. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 456 His 
Brothers Offering found From Heav’n acceptance. 184a 
Tennyson Dorm 13 She is my brother's daughter. 1890 — 
In Moos. xxxL 5 Where wart thou, brother, those four days! 
dm—EUdno 40 Hero two brothers, .bad met And fought. 

D. Including more distant kin : A kinsman, as 
uncle; nephew, cousin. (Chiefly a Hebraism of 
the Bible.) 

138a Wycuv Gen. xlv. 14 Loth bU brother takun. Ibid 
axis, sa He shewide tohirthat he was the brother of hur 
sfixx Bible Gen. xiii. 8 And Abram said vnto I«ot, 


Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between* mee and thee 
..for wee bee brethren. Ibid. xxix. is Jacob told Rachel, 
that bee was her fathers brother. Ibid. 13. 

O. Said affectionately of one regarded or treated 
as a brother ; one who fills the place of a brother. 

msByim ' A mads a man ' v, Man to man, the world 
•'erjShall brothers be for a* that 1830 Tennyson tn Mem. 
la. My friead, the brother of my love, My Arthur 1 
2 . A fellow - clansman, fellow - citizen, fellow- 
countryman (one who claims the some patria or 
father-land) ; in widest sense (under influence of 
Christianity), fellow-man, fellow-creature. 

a root Age. Ps. exxifi]. 8 For mine broftru 1c bidde nu. 
o sees Trim. Colt* Ham. 0x9 For Jri beS alle man ibrokven 

rghbourt..! me a n s theyr ayi 


j (W. d* 

tSlrt >s> Th«yr nqrshfam. .1 mam* pmyr mtm* and 
brothers* 1399 Shaks. Much Ado n. i 67 Adams sonnes 
are my brethren. a6xs Bwlb Aeto xhL «6 Men and 
brethren, children of the stocks of Ahmham. 1667 Milton 
P. L* ul 097 So Man . . Shall satUAe for Man, be judg'd 
and die.. mid rising with him raise HU Brethren. 17x4 
Foaraacua-ALAND Forteoeuds Abe* 4 Dim. Mon. 30 The 
Lombards . . Brother* and Kinsmen of the Saxons. 1789 
Bumm Copt. Grom, bud o' Cake* and brilher Scots. 

** ^<XAESS!r ,h “" Afod< ^ 


Wno. 

brothers?.. Is (God) nos Father of all dimes and lands? 
s8ys Morlsy PM?4fsv(s886) 104 An ungrateful infection, 
weakening and eorrupting the future of his brothers. 

b. A man and a brother : a phrase taken from 
the motto on the seal of the British and Foreign 


list 

Acti'SUncy SocUtj r, ‘Am I aot * man and a 
amthert’ approved by a Committee ai the Society 
at tCOct. iy8». 

J * n, a kneeling slave lu chains, uttering the words, 
after produced as a cameo, black on white, by 
, and became extremely popular as a pwnonal 
_ The seal U in regular ase by the philanthropic 
which still carries 6n the war against slavery and 
trade.) „ , , 

Darwin Bot. Gant, tat [an engraving of the de- 
and motto]. 1808 ClaSkson Hist. Abolition 1. 430; 
1. i8sf MoNTOOMsav Songs Abolition Simmy l U, 
Tegro wakes to liberty . .Read the great charter on HU 
mow, 1 am a man, a brother now. , 

Hence (contemptuously), man-and-brothorum, 
the anti-slavery movement 
S88a Pall Matt G. 97 Mar. 3/s la this theprindpU of 
abolition ? Are these the sentiments of man and brothensm? 
8. A fellow-member of a Christian society, or 
of the Christian Church as a whole ; a fellow- 
Christian; a co-religionist generally. (PI .brethren*) 
e 1000 Age* Gosb. Matt, xxiii. 8 Any* eower Iatvow: *e 
aynt ealle sebrofiru [Hatton G. gebroBre ; Ltnd/HhnBraJ. 
c% 193 Lamb. Horn. 5 Leoue broore and sustre u hi bered. 
Ibid. 195 AUe wa beoS ibrofiran. e ssoo OsuiNDsd, 3NU, 
brokerr w all terr. .broke rr min i Crtatenndom . . Icc hafe 
don swa summ Im badd. 1340 Ayonb. sox We gaderok aHo 
oure brokren mid ous of adopcion. e S449 Prcock Rjpr. u 
xiL 63 Thl Christen britheren and slitren. saat Fishes 
Whs. 399 In the epistoles of oure ryght dere broder 
Paule. 133a Bh. Com. Prayer % Mom. Pr. t Dearly beloved 
brethren, tn* Scripture moveth us in sundry places jo ac- 
knowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness. 
Ibid. Buriat Service, The soul of our dear brother here 
departed. 1780 Cowraa Night. 4 Ctow-w* 99 Hence jar- 
ring sectaries may learn . . That brother should not war wkh 
brother. *837 Russia Pot. Keen* Art so We expect aman 
in a black gown, supposed to be telling us truth, to eddresa 
us as brethren. 1871 Moausv Voltaire (1886) 176 Jh • 
Protestants, .found warm hospitality among their northern 
brethren. 

b. The Brethren : in N.T. the members of the 
early Christian churches ; hence, sometimes adopted 
by (or applied ironically to) members of various 
Christian associations, claiming to adhere to New 
Testament principles; e. g. the Puritan paTty in 
the Church of England under Queen Elisabeth. 
Also in the adopted title or common appellation 
of some modern sects who reject ‘ orders' in the 
church, e. g. * Brethren \ 1 Brethren in Christ 
' Christian Brethren 'Plymouth Brethren', etc. 
(See the Registrar-General’s Beforts.) 

138a Wyclip Acts xviii. *8 Paul.. aside far* wel to 
britheren. x834_Tindalb ibid. Paul, .toke his leave of the 
brethren. s6s5Fullkh Ch. History ix. H canned hereat 
the Brethren, who hitherto had no particular platforms of 
discipline amongst themselves . . began in a aolcmoe Loun- 
cell . . to conclude, on a certain forme, as followed!. x8B6 
Whitaker's Almanac 195 /» The Brethren, or Plymouth 
Brethren, have 83 places of worship in London. 

o. Also in names of historical sects: e. g. 
Brethren of Alexius : a sect of the 14th c., •Cel- 
lites. B. of the Free Spirit : a sect which abounded 
in Western Europe in the 13th c., alleged to have 
derived its name from Rom. viii. 2-14. 

s86o Edkrshkim tr. /Curt s’ s Ch. Hist. 1 . f im. 457 The 
Brethren of the Common Life weie an association of pious 
clergymen founded by Gerhard Groot at Deventer in Ine 
Netherlands (1 384). Ibid. 1 147. 470 It is more than probable 
that Eccart stood in some relation to the Brothers and 
Sisters of the Free Spirit. 

4 . A fellow-member of a guild, corporation, or 
order ; hence, by extension, one of the same pro- 
fession, trade, society, or order. (PL brethren.) 

13k Lanou P. PI A. v. 946 Dismas my broker U-sprot* 
ke of grace. 1389 Gild of Garlekhith in £. E. Gilds {xbjcb 
3 To norkhe more kme hytwene b* bretheren & susNen of 
be bretherhede. ctofibuUd 0/ Tailors , Exeter ibid. 313 
Yf any Brother of the fforsayd flratemyte and crafts dyss- 
pysse anoder. 1609 Skbns Reg. May. 14s Gif ane man, 
quha Is nocht ane brother ef this Glide, .leaues in legade, 
any part of his gudes to this Gild : we receav* him as ane 
of our brother. 17*3 Stkklx Cause. Lovers 11. i, What shall 
I do for a Brother in the Case? than Med.* Phys* JrnL XIV. 
ajx To furnish their professional brethren of the circle with 
a supply of recent vaccine fluid, xflaa J. Johnson TyPogr. 
1. 550 Admitted a brother of the Stationers' Company. 
1845 1 ). Jerrold Curtain Leet. xx. 49 When you were once 
made a * brother' (Masonic] as you call yourselC xfisfl 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 44X One physician . . assured the 
queen that his brethren would kill the lung among them. 

b. The official title of certain members of livery 
companies, and formerly of municipal corporations, 
o. A member of Trinity House. 

sfioa Return fr. Paruass. (pt. «) w. v. (Arb.) 60 Two 
states of an incorporation, the one of the Aldermen, the other 
of the Brethren. sfifS Lend. Gao. N o. 3176/3 The Master, 
Wardens, Assistants and Elder Brethren of the 


the* Trinity-House aT Newcrotfo-upon-Tyne. X704 7 bjd* 
Na 4066/3 The Mayor. . Aldermen. Brethren, and Capital 


brethren. The inferior 

brethren ; into which number any 


in navigation, may be admitted. 
Comm. 19 July, The 



S 

w iUdblsv in Ho. 

Elder Brethren of the Trinity Boos* 
d Mora vaguely : One lin the same case or 
position ; a comrade, fellow, companion, associate. 
(PI. more commonly brothers*) 


atspnCnrmrM. 13086 ml 

faruandis at to iqfe. et 4fs Syr Getter* 4499 BSr^brot b* 
we ar, both ye and I. rtxs Bmui Job xxx. I am a 
dragons,and a companion te owlet. 


xviiL 9 Hee also that ia tkothfa) in tawwtafe brother te 
him that is a great waste* ^J^oammnMaid 4/ Hon* 
il ii, I win draw my iwoid. Oh ! for a brother! X783 

ei o. a in *n^«^^hrai!eir ^dicating the kind of 
fellowship, Bh sworn brother, brother at, in (fifobs.) 
arms, brother of the angle (-fellow-angler), ef 
the blade, gusset, long robe, quill, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kate. T. 30 e, 1 tolde the mvn aduenture As 
to my cosyn, and my brother sworn. 1483 Caxton^aw 4 
V. 3 Two brethern ofarmes. sspSShans. i Hon* IV, n. iv. 7, 
I am sworn brother to a leash of Drawers, sfige Maminobb 
Maid of Hon. v. ii, Once move brothers in arms, ste 
Walton Angler i. j, l am a Brother of the Anrie. x6o8 
R. L’Estbanox Vis. Qutv. (1708) 105 To paM for Hectors ] 
Son. of Priam ± Brothers of the Blade, sow Observ.* Curse 
Vo Mores* 9 This Aphorism is but borrowed firpm another 
Brother of the Guilt. 1814 South mr Roderick tv , My first 
sworn brother in the appointed rule. *8s8 Scott r. M* 
Perth 11. esa That doughty burgher la Henry's brother, 
at -arms. sfieMs Tytlxr Hist. Scot. I. (1864) ^Randolph, 
hit friend and brocher-in-anna. thus Fraser's Mag XXL 
315 The two knights defend each other, as swpro brethren* 
at -arms. 1878 Mosley Diderot II. in A chivalrous de- 
fender of poorer brethren In art. 

6. esp. A fellow-member of a religious order (cf. 
f rater, frb re, friar\ 

Hence frequently in titles, as Brethren of the Sad, B. of 
the Holy Trinity : two fraternities of monks in the tjth c. 
B. of the Community, and B. of the Observation : lexer 
and stricter sects of the Franciscans. Little Brethren of 
the Poor 1 the Wyclifite preachers. Brothers of Obedience, 
B of Charity , etc. : see quote. 

c xeoo Cache tortile B* (1843) 7 The pope, .hathgraunted 
in his byll. That euery brother may do what he wyll. 13x3 
Bradshaw St. Wsmrgh (1848) 87 This kynge gaue a 
place . . To buylde a monastery, to rclygyou* brethnr. 1336 
Act 97 Hen. VIII, xliL S a In Ox/. 4 Comb. Enactm 14 
Seders. Ditnfes, Brotherne, Chapleynes. 135a Lyndesay 
M anarchs 5870 Je Brother of Religioun, In tyme leif )oi 
abusioun* star Southerns Sir Ant. Love 1. i, A broki 

n .L n .1 1 1 !-l_ L!- 1 U _1 US. 


Brother of Bethlehem, with all his frippery about him. 

~ II. iv. xi. 

y St. Jo 

"our thrd Europe 19 Tne 


1706 tr. Dufin' s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. 


Brothers of Chanty 
1788 Picturesque Tt 
Obedience . . without 


1 50 The 

e r 


Dieu. 

Brothers of 

being obliged to go to Malta, like the 
rest, make the same vows. xSAB Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 
61 The chief representative of the Jesuits at Whitehall was 
an English brother of the Order. 

0 . Used by sovereigns and princes to each other. 

1334 K. Jas. V. to Hen. VIII, 5 June in Nat. MSS. il 
xxvui, Derrest and best belouit brother and oncle. Jour 
lowynge hartly brothere and nepho James Rex. IMS 
L Hen. VIII. ibid. 11. xxix. To be frank and plavn with 
his salde goode Brother [of * ranee], his Majestic woll in noo 
wise, directly or indirectly confesse the Bisshop of Rome 
to haue any Jurisdiction in princes. 1333 Q. M ary ibid. 111. 
iv, Our good brothere the ffrenche King. 17x1 Stkelr 
Sheet. No. 64 P 1 Princes and Sovereigns . . are stiled 
Brother* to each other. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . X99 
Lewis, .was as licentious, .as hu brother of England. 

7 .Jig* Said of things. 

sa bs Lanou P. PL A. n. 141 Feir* speche |mt is feikles is 
falsnes broker. X7M Woaoaw. 7W April Moraines vu. 
That April mom. Of diis ‘ 


iis the very brother. 

Ser. 1. xxiv. (1B65) 188 The art on 


x8b3 Lamb Elia 
roasting or rather broiling 


(which I toke to be the elder brother). x8so Tennyson 
Isabel iii, A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, TUI 
in Us onward current it absorbs . . The vexed eddies of its 
wayward brother. , 

fb. B. of the Rose: the five leaves of the calyx. 

sfixs Cotoe. Legobelstdvne Rose. Thefiue-leaned Cap or 
huske thereof: calledL by some, the flue brother* of the 
Rose. 16*6 Bacon Sytva | 590 We see also, that the 
Sockets, and Supporter* of Flowers, are Figured ; as ia 
rite five Brethren of the Rot*. 

IL attrib* and in Comb. 

8. attrib. Placed before other substantives, in 
the same way as fellow-. Brother-man : a man 
recognized as a brother, a 'man and brother*. 

Often united by a hyphen, esp. In the singular, so as to 
make clearer the attributive relation of brother te the 
second word (contrast brather^glcer with brother JshdS\ 
but in the plural this is sufficiently shown by the inflexion 
of the second word and non- inflexion of brother. Formerly 

'rSfsrsrssrtsSm. » 

Brethren Aldermen. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, l il xa* Yous 
Brother Kings and Monarch* of the Earth, a to* — Meat, 
for M* 111. IL si9 My brother-Iustice haue 1 found so 
severe. 1693 Dbkkbs, etc. Patient Grissil (1841) 18 Many 
of his brother knights. 1613 Voy* Guiana in Harl. Misc* 
(Malh.) III. 184 My brother-csmtaln, Micluml Hareourt, 
1670 Walton Lives ui. sz6 His Brethren Ministers of the 
Low Countries. x6oo Locks Hum. l/nd 11. xxviL (1604) 
186 To punish one Twin for what hit Brother-Tvda did. 
s^es Fora Odyss. xi. 300 Two brother-heroes Shall Jfrom 


1 be born. 


sfflt ffoswau. Corsica iii. (ed. a> eta ( 
e of hie brother^ommander. sflao mi 


Cam- 

.EATS 


^SypeHm iTxSo TeU 1 ^*, all ye brethren Gods, How we 
— - - ^ “ — - “V. <1858- I. too An 


I Diobabli Vonoiim 1. anr. 


Chartism iv. v*B These wretched 
Sacred LU. “ 


1839 Cailyli 
JmL 


l LU.as To recognise him as one who 1* our brother* 
sfles Mosunr CHL Misc* Ser. 1. (1878) seo Divorcad 

* -.1 

_ » nn uuw vHi 

b. of things. 

ns8bo SnaLunr Sc.fr. Faust, Prof. Heaven, The ami 



aaoTHTOMP. 


BROTHME. 

•good* ^ la ft. »on* ofcmnla tlon of hi. l 

2873 Buck Pn Thnte H. u Suainabhal i_ 

m ou nt sl m . iNJoptm i<mr 4 A. iL 17 The tntatai. 

***• 5?^ its elder brothor-mctal, broom. 

O. Hente, possible parasynthctic derivative* aa 
brother-manhood. 

Caklylh Fredh, G* IV. 457 A cheery brother-tun* 

* The old uninffected genitive ■ 
brother a, asm broder bairn, daughter, son, wife, 

vae sometimes in later usageUkeu as • *a brother’s, 
brotherly \ as in brother dud, brother love, b! 
objective and obi. gen, as brother-hater, -slayer, 
'MHtfter, -worship, o. instrumental, as brother* 

* |750 r<l f® r iV“ «a broker dede. 

Mb 49 A Broder dog liter ,/ratria. A Broder 

delimiter aeeme to the Potriarkes a lawful! thing f 1817 
CoLBRiDGB Lay Serm. 387 Of many mod various torts are 
the brother-haters. 1884 Chamb. Jml. 31 Dec. 838 Brother- 
wonhipu natural to titters— when young. 

d. Bxpther-oonsaaguixiean (see quot.) ; bro- 
ther-house, the home of a brotherhood ; fbrother- 
law - Brothme-ih-law ; brother-uterine, one 
born of the same mother, but not of the same father. 
Also BROTHER -GERMAN, BROTHER WORT. 

s88o MinaiiKAD Gain* iiL f 10 Brothers born of the same 
father, often called "brothers-consanguinean. are each other’s 
agnates. s8% Contemp. Rev. Oct. 491 Their •brother- 
houses and schools . . in most of the chief cities of the 
Netherlands. 1877 Hobbes Homer 195 Your * brother- 
law Alcathous Is kill'd. Ibid. 383 Hector, said she. Whom 
best I lov’d of all my brother-luw* 

Bro-ther, v. Also 6 Sc. binder. [£ prec. sb. J 

1 . tram. To make a brother of; to admit to 
brotherhood ; also, to treat or address as brother. 

>873 Sere Edinh. Cast el in Scot. Poems 16/A C. 11. 089 
Thay ar bowit and bruderit in our band. 2584 Fennxr 
Def. Mini *t ere (1587) 7 Howe can you brother vs thus in 
ouerie line, and deale so vnbrotherlie with vs in euerie sen- 
tence t 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer 1. i, No coaxing, 
no brothering me 'faith. iSao Scott Ivauhoe 11. iv. 6a 
This same motley gentleman thou art so fond to brother. 
c 181s Brodou Sec. Brother if. ii, Marcello is my brother, 
1 am his, If coming of one mother brother us. 

2 . To be a brother to. To brother it : to act or 
behave as a brother. 

c stfoo Chapman Iliad xtu. 69a She that brought thee 
forth not utterly left me Without some portion of thy spirit 
to make me brother thee. -iM Ln. Herbert Life^sAet) 
397 There remains now but you and I to brother it. 

Hence Bro thering vbl. sb. rare. 
s8x8 South ky Lett. <1856) 111. 97 By . .such brothering and 
sistering he kept up his influence among his people. 

Brother, oba. form of Bkoidkk v . 
Bro-thered, ///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -rd.] 

1 . United into or by brotherhood. 

stfe7 8 Fkltham Resolves (1647) eix When they meet a 
brother’d constitution they then unite. 1876 Blackik Hongs 
Re tig. 4 Life 3 AU in brothered rays do mingle. 

2 . Caused by brothers ; fraternal. 

1890 Blackik /Eschylus 1. 933 Save my city From brothered 
strife, and from domestic brawls. 

Brothered, sb. : sec Broth bured. 

Brother - german (brt*tfcj,ds 5 uinftn.) n. 
brothers - german (formerly brethren-), [f. 
Brother sb. + German.] A brother through both 
parents ; a * whole ' brother. 

Early writers also used it as a* brother on the mother's 
side, brother-uterine ' ; it has been proposed in modern times 
to restrict it to ' brother on the father s aide 
1340 Ayeuh. 116 Broker germayn of uader and of moder. 
.1450 Merlin viii. xea Thei be men of high lynage, and be 
bretheren germain. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 
Karoll the grete kyng of fraunce was broder germayn of 
Quene Isabell kynge Edwardes moder. 1590 Palsoh. aoi/a 
Brother germayne. frere germain. 2792 Chambers Cycl. 
sv. German , Brother German denotes a brother both by 
the father's and mother's side. xSSe A Macparlane Con- 
sanguinity 8, I use the term brother-german, to denoto 
brother on the lather's side. 

Brotherhood (brirttarhud), also + brother- 
head. Forms: a. 4 broperhede, broiper-, bro- 
der-, brodurhede, brothered, 4-5 brether- 
hede, 5 breperheed, 4- 6 brotherhood, 5 brother- 
heed, britherhed(e, brodirhede, broperhed, 

2 -6 bretborhed, brodered, 6 (breethreed), 
retherhead, brodirhed, brotherhed, -head(e, 
-hedde. 0 . 5 broder-, bvoporhode, breperode, 
britherhod, 5-6 brotherode, -hode, 6 brother- 
hoode, 6- brotherhood. [Not in OE. : the 
earlier ME. form broferhede was, in form, a deri- 
vative of Brother and -bed, hede\ but arose 
probably from the accession of the earlier Brother- 
rrd(e (which goes back to OE.) to the •beds class, 
through the intermediate brothered^, the ending 
of which might be either -reds or -beds. This Is 
made still moke likely by the foe t that the variant 
brothorhode (whence the modern brotherhood) is 
not found before the 15th c. ; whereas childhood, 
maidenhood, wifehood, and other genuine deriva- 
tives in -i hood go back to an OE. -Aid and early 


ME. -hfd, later -hddie, with -bed, -beds as. so oc- [App. i 
casional ME. variant See -head, -hood, -am brother 
The variant bretherhede was frequent from the 14th the deg 
c. till about the Reformation, evidently by tiiS'p’wia- prohibit 
tion with the brtUuroi brethren of a guild or order: being, a 


c. mi aoouc uie information, evidently by associa- 
tion with the b nether ot brethren of a guild or order: 

* the bcetheven and sustren of the bretherhede *.} 

1 . The relation of a brother, or of brothers 
mutually ; fraternal tie. Also in spiritual sense. 

«. a xjeo Cursor At. 1x50 Felansciae m broiberhede 
Nought te drau 1 fra felon decs, gri Pilgr. PeifCW. de 
W. 1531) 169 b, Remyssyon of synne*. adopeyon of grace, 
brotherhed to the tone of god. 1994 Carkw Tasso (1881; 8x 
Kyt e c e her eseetes, who elaymes a broiher-hed ln him. 

fl. rtsae Vet. In Wr.-Wfllcker 890 Hee fratemitas. % 
brotherode. ids Barbt AU. B 1377 Brotherhood by the 
same father and mother, germanitas. sggg Shawl Rich. II, 
l u. 9 Findes brotherhood in thee no sharper spurre? 1809 
Bacon Ado. Learn. 11. 5 Nature cveatetn Brotherhood in 
Families. 1S60 Pvaxv Min. i'refh. 166 The brotherhood 
of blood was not to wear out. 

2 . Brotherliness, brotherly fellowship, companion- 
ship, friendly alliance. 

a. a tjoo Cursor M. 3750 pii was na broder-hedc f v.r. 
broker dede]. 1 1386 Chaucer Schi/tn. T. 4a Ilk of hem 
gen other to eesure Of brotherhed (v.r. bretherhede, -heed, 
breperode, broberhed, -hode], whil that her lif may dure. 

! *53S CovebdalkEscA. xi. 14 That 1 might lowse the brother- 

1 heaae betwixt e luda and lnmel. 

P- tj88 Wvclip t Matt . xiL loTorennle britherhod (ijSe 
brotherhed J and frooschip. 1689 Manley Cretins’ Lom-C. 
tram tax He was sure of the Brother-hood of France. 
*868 Hawthorne Amer. Mote-Mts. ^1879) 1* 84 We live in 
groat harmony and brotherhood. 

+ 8. The personality of a brother: \n your brother- 
hood, a dutiful mode of addressing a brother. Obs. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 39 Eft writib be pope to b* bischop, We 
bid to |ri bruberhed, bat bu steer bisili pe derkis of bi Juris- 
diccoun. 15003 Plump ton Corr. 17s, 1 rocomend me unto 
your mastership and brother hode, and to my lady your wyfe. 
1639 Paoitt Cnristianogr 11. vil 84, 1 lutve opportunity tu 
salute your brotherhood, whose face I never saw. 

1 4 . The position or rank of a 4 brother ' in a 
corporation. Obs. 

1596 Act 07 Hen. VII I % xlil, 1 1 in OxJ. 4 Comb. F.unctm, 
*3 bcoIersMppes, Dimishippees, Brotherodes. x8o 8 Shahs. 
Tr. 4 r Cr. 1. ui. 104 How could .. Degrees in Schoolcs, and 
Brother-hoods in Cities . . The primogeniliue, and due of 
Byrth. .stand in Authentique place 1 
6 . An association of brothers; a fratemitv, 
guild, society, association of equals for mutual 
help, support, protection, or action. Also, the 
brethren of Bach sn order collectively. 

a. C 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 95x6 Vche borne of be brojw. 
hede a bsuderyk schulde hnue. 1387 E. E. Wills (iB8a) z I 
The Brethered of oar lady of Abliechirch. 1389 in Eng. \ 
Gilds 118701 3 pe bretheren & sustren of pc bretherhede. 
xsa8 Tindale Doctr. Treat. (18481 743 The belly-brother- 
head of monks and friers. XM3 Juv. in A tin. Dice. Lichfield 
(1863 97 Brotherheddas,aildes, fraternities, & cumpemes. 

0 . X547 Act 1 Edro. tfj, xiv. | x Hospiuls, Fraternities, 
Brotherhoods, Guilds. 1559 T. Haukk.h in Foxe A. A M. 
(x 6 jt) III. xi. 960/1 There is a brotherhood of you, nut 1 
will breaks it. X633 Walton Angler i. 5, 1 hate the Otter 
perfectly, even for their SAkes that ere of my Brotherhood. 
x8og Southey Modoc in W. xiii, The grey brotherhood 
Chaunted the solemn mass. x88a Fairhairn in Con temp. 
Ret*. XLIl. 867 llie Arab tribes . . fused iuto a united and 
enthusiastic brotherhood. 

b. Jig. A group or array of things figured as 
brothers. 

1708 Pork Dune. r. T43 Here all Ms sufPrlng brotherhood 
retire, And 'scape the martyrdom of Jakes and Are. 18x4 
Wordsw. Excursion 1. a ■; The gloom Spread by a brother- 
hood of lofty elms. 1843 Prescott Mexico (2830) 1. 350 
This nigged brotherhood of mountains. 

8. A court, convention, or meeting of a fraternity 
or guild ; spec, a convention or conference of dele- 
gates from the corporations of the Cinque-Ports. 

1663 Addr. Cinque-Ports in Lend. Gas. No 1857/3 The 
humble Address of the Mayors. Bay lifts, Jurats, and Com- 
mons of the Cinque- Ports. . Assembled at a Brotherhood and 
Guestling holden at New Roineney. 1830 Thanet 4 Cinq ns 
Porte II. tx The annual courts anciently called Guestlmgs, 
and afterwards Brotherhoods, /bid. The Brotherhood men, 
like members of Parliament, are privileged from arrest. 

7 - The fellowship or communion of Christians 
with one another and with Christ ; also cotter. 

a. ctdbo Wvcur Serm. SeL Wks. II. 306 Cristen men 
■hulden oe loveris of braberheed in Crist. 138s — 1 These. 
iv. 9 Of the charito of britherhed we hadden not nede for 
to wryte to aou. 

0 . 2388 Wyclip x Peter Si. 17 Onoure mile men, lone 

)e britnurhod [138a britherhed}. 196a D. Cox in Farr’s S. P. 
(1845) II. 503 Our Father, which in heauen art. And mskst 
vs al one brotherhood. x888 Baxter Call Unconverted 
938 You shall have part in the brother-hood . . of the Saints. 
S869 R. W. Dale Jewish Temp. vil. '1877) 74 There is a 
brotherhood between Christ and all believers. 

8. Fellowship; community of feeling uniting 
man and man ; also cotter, those united in such 
fellowship. A modem notion frequent in brother- 
hood of man, universal brotherhood, etc. 

2784 Cow ru Task tu. 008 The link of brotherhood, by 
which One common Maker bound me to the kind. xSax Shel- 
lxy Prometh. Unb . 11. iL 95 And make the earth One brother- 
hood. 1841 DTsoaeu Amen. Lit (1867) s8x The common 
brotherhood of man. s68s Farias Early Chr. 1. 107 In the 
Church the beautiful ideal of human brotherhood was car- 
ried intopract* ea. 

Broifo«r * in - law (brrtiarinlgi)* Also 5 

brodyr yn lawn, broder in law, broder elawe. 1 


[App. ‘in law** in Canon Law (in contrast to 
brother in blood or by nature), with reference to 
the degrees of affinity within which marriage is 
prohibited ; a brother-in-law or sister - in - law 
being, as regards intermarriage treated 4 in law * 
as a brother or sister.} 

prop. The brother of one's husband or wife ; the 
husband of one's sister. Sometimes extended to 
the hnsband of one's wife's (or husband's) sister. 

rijso AT. A Us. 4300 Ho was Darios brother in lawo. 
fri4SS Far. In Wr.-wttldtor 67s Hie Mr, set ffiater in 
l tge.\ 1483 Cath. Angt 45 A Broder in law [v.r, Brodor 
eta wo], lenlr. torn Bury Wills (1850) 1x7, I bequotha to 
John BulloS, my nroiher In law, a fotfierhed. i||a Hulobt, 
B rot home by mariyngo the doughters of one man- called 
brothern in la we. tgd Siiakr. i Hen. IV, 1. iU. 80 That we 
at our owne charge, shall ransoms straight His Brother-In- 
Law. X700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 901 On his Brother-In- 
Law's behalf. 1830 Miss Mitpord Village Ser. iv. (*865) 
•73 Oakhampstead Park, the pleasant demesne of her 
brother-in-law. Sir Arthur Villara. 

t b. humorously . The lather of one's daughter- 
in-law or son-in-law. Ohs. 

xflii Shark. Wiut . T . iv. iv. tso Who. .is no honest mao 
to goe about to make me the Kings Brother in l.aw, 

Hence Bro ther-in-la-wabip. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sh. Bh. 1*885) 98 The pleasure# 
of brother-in-luwship in general. 

Bro'theriat. A follower of the fanatical Richard 
Brothers, who attracted attention 1700*1803. 

1807 South ky Espriella's Lett. (1824) III. 199 J.’s friend 
saw him once at the house of one of the Brotherists. 

Sro’therioe, v. rare [f. Brother sb. 4 -wf..] 
tram. To provide with a brother or with brothers. 

270a Maa. Del a my Ljfr 4 Corr. 8s It is happy for D., since 
she Is m> brotherised and slKtcriacd, that she can make tiieiv 
strange and unnatural behaviour easy to her. 

Brothorkin. [f. as prec. + -kin.] Little 
brother. (After Ger. brilderchen.) 

2807 Carlyle Germ. Rom. II. 085 Brotherkin Anselmus, 
1831 — Sart. Res. in. viL 089 Wert thou, my little Brother- 
kin, suddenly covered up within the largest imaginable 

K ‘ us- bell,— what a thing it were . . for the world I 1896 
Morley Com. AgrJppa II. 50 LVt this brotherkin, 
priest or Levite turn his heart from her. 

BrO*thorleBB v a. Having no brother. 

2460 Pol. Rrl. 4 L. Poems 11866) 907 Broherlees. spouse- 
lees, ful wreuchid y*wis. a 1678 Marvell Nymph CompL 
/Hath Fawn. The Motherless Heliades. xSsr Bvron Cain 
111. i. 464, I shrink from the deed which leaves thee brother- 
less. 1869 Lauy T. Lewis Miss Berry’s Jmls. 4 Corr. 
Introd. 17 She was brotherless and unmarried. 

Bro’tberlikt, a., adv. [sec -like.] 

A. eulj. Like a brother ; fraternal, brotherly. 
1970 Levins Man ip. see Brotherlike, Prat emus. 1993 
Shark. 3 Hen. VI, v.i. 105 Welcome good Clarence, this in 
Brother-like, a 16*3 E. Chaloner Six Serm. (1609) xo This 
Ik a brotherlike admonition, and a friendlike expostulation. 
B. adv. After the manner of a brother. 

*•37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. sit. 11. viii. 9x9 AU PatriotR.. 
mourning brotherlike. 1899 Tennyhon Enid 2739 Th« 
King, .kiss’d hrr with all pureness, brotherlike. 

BrotherlinaiB (bro Carlimi). [f. Brotherly 
+ -nemb] The quality of being brotherly; 
brotherly affection or sympathy. 

153a Tinoalk Exhot. Matt. Wks. II. 86 If brotherlinera 
will not help, .let him execute thy power. 1981 T. N0RT9M 
Cabin's lust. Table Script. Ouots., Honour all men, levs 
hrotherlinessc. xtf x8 Bolton Floras < 1636) 985 The brother- 
linetse of the Generals drew exceeding favour to that side. 
1878 T. H mum Return Native II. ill. li. 65 He still cleaved 
to plain living.. and brotherliness with downs. 
Brotherllng : see Brethelino. 

Brothtrly (brtrfeili), a. Also 6 broderly. 
[f. Brother + -lyL Cf. OE. brflforllc; but 
no corresponding form is found in ME.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a brother ; also, character- 
istic of a brother, fraternal, kind, affectionate. 

c 1000 Alpric Gram. vL 15 Fraternns, bro&orlic. 2939 
Coves dale Amos i. 0 They.. 1 mue not remembred the 
brotherly couenaunt [Wvclip, boond of bretheren]. 299a 
Eden Decades W. hid. 1. 11. 7a A brotherly league, xegl 

i banks Mixt. St hot. Div. ip A brotherly Saviour, and 
Ledeemer. 2839 Carlyi e Mite. (1857) 1 1 1. 099 The frees tt 
brotherliest, bravest human soul. 

b. C'ommon in brotherly kindttess, love (some- 
times, though unnecessarily, joined by a hyphen), 
2906 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. y 531 1 170 Fraternall charite or 
brotherly loue. xisx Bible 9 Peter 1 . 7 Adde to godli oee se, 
brotherly kindnessc. — Hebr. xiii. z Let brotherly loue 
continue. 1887 H. More Div. Dial. v. xiii. (17x3) 5*6 The 
exercise of. . Brotherly-kindness* 2898 R* Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) 1 . 199 To displace this pride by brotherly-kindnees. 

1 2 . Of things : Acting in harmonious conjunction. 
2638 A Read Treat. Chirurg. xx. 146 Two brotherly 
■roncles, appoynted for sundry motions of the same part. 

Bro-therly, adv. [f. ns prec. 4 -ly 2 .] ln the 
manner or spirit of a brother ; fraternally, 

1906 Tinoalk x Peter L ea To love brotherly WUhouten 
faynynge. 2990 H. Barrow in Conferences L z To confer 
brotherly and chrislianly with me. 2999 Smakb. 3 Hen. VI, 
iv. lii. 38 How should you gouerno any Kingdomo, That 
know not. .how to vse your Brothers Brotherly. 1830 & 
Clarks Eccl. IhsL (16541 L *37 Ho exhorted them lovingly 
Und brotherly to lay down tneir arms tSos Scott Last 
Minst r. vi, xx, The man ha had loved eo brotherly. 
Brotherode, obs. form of Brotherhood. 
t Bro-therred. Obs. Forma: 1 brdffor- 



BBOTHBSHIP. 


BROW. 


sfrden, a-3 broperreddene, 4 broperrede, (5-6 
brotheredie). [OK. f. brobor Brother + rSdcn 
condition, state : see -RED, and cf. kitulred \ Ap- 
parently in its later ME. form brotherred, brothertd , 
it was merged in brotherhed, earlier var. of 
Brotherhood.] * Brotherhood. 

(The quotations after 1400 illustrate the merging of 
brotherred in brotherhed.') 

cwmo /Elfsic Grom. vL 1 j Fraternity broftorneden. 
rim Lamb. Horn. 41 Leofe breoftre haldeft braver reddens 
eow bitwenen. 1140 Ayenb. no He heb be broberrede and 
part and uelajrede anil ri)t and ine alia be guode dedea 
Ibid, 146 Ane broberhede goeilich bet is work netere banne 
be broberrede utaslich. 1464 Mann. * Hootch. Ex}. 97a 
The brodcred of the uld or Seynte Xonnes. Mil 4 Act 5 
Hen. VII /, vii, The Felishippe and Brodercd of the bleated 
Trinite. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 340 b» A certain 
brethreed which vied to . . gather together at his houa, 

Brotherftl&ip -Jip). [f. as prec. -f -ship s-OE. 
-scipe. Only in ONorthumb. broOerscip, and in 
recent occasional use as « ' fraternity 
a. Brotherly fellowship, brotherliness. b. A 
fraternity or gild- brotherhood. 

eg, 50 Liudiff. Gas}. Matt. xxiv. is Eft coles broderscip vet 
lufo monigra. 1706 Famquahar Recruit. Officer 1 i, Take 
your cap and your brothership hack again. 1849 Rock ( A. 

Fathers f I. vii. 3 17 This wish, .to be in brothership with 
religious houses. 1K6 Cernk. Mag. Nov. 579 They possess 
trade-guilds and brotherships. 

Bro’tberwort* ff. as prec. + Wort.] Wild 
. Thyme, Thymus Set fyllum. (Britten and Holland.) 
(According to Halliwell, Pennyroyal.) 

1387 Sinon. Bar the! (A need. Oxon.) 35 Pntegimn manta - 
num, brother wort, *1465 A /phi t a (A need Oxon.) 81 Her- 
pillnm, serpillnm, putrgmm montannm , brothuurt. Ibid. 

1 86 Tynsbra uel timbrth , brother wit. 1499 Prom}. Parv. 

54 Brother wort, Julie, puleium. ijjo Paijmir. 201/a Brother 
worte herbe. 1597 in Gkmard App. 1 Britten & iloll.Ju 
Brothery, j»crh. an error for bt okery. 

.638 J ackscin Consecr. Sots of God 1 83 Our Saviour purged 
the material Temple from brothery [Wka. 1844 VI 11 . 359 
bruthelry] and merchandizing. 

t Bro*thf&U. Obs. [a. ON. *brMfall or +bnfO- 
fall 1 sudden fall * (Vigf.), found in Icel. as brotfall 
epileptic fit.] Falling sickness, epilepsy. 

c ixoo Onmin 15*04 And ta batt fellen o brobbfall 
tokenn att himm tuele. 

t Brothrell, sb. Obs. rarc~ x . «= Brothel a. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Vplondyshm. (1847) 08 Suche a 
brothrell hir kcepeth not to one. 

Broth? ibrpjii), a. Also 7 broathy. [f. 
Broth sb. f -y L] Ol, or of the nature of, broth. 

1651 Ouilry JEsep (1663; 63 A Table in a Broathy Deluge 
drown'd. 

Broth yr, obs. form of Broth kr. 

Brotikin, var. Bhodkkin, Obs., a high boot. 
Brotil l, -tie, -tty 1 , var. JiRoma. Obs. brittle. 
Brouoh(e, obs. form of Brooch. 

Brouoh. Obs. rare- 1 1 perh. - Brough, Burr, 
BurkowH, an ‘ orb*. 

1 & 4 S G. Daniel Poems Wks. >878 II. 77 My feeble Lampe, I 
as much Might fire Heaven's greatest Brouch. 

Broudce, variant of Browd, Bruwdkn. Obs. 
Brouder, -re, etc., obs. form of Bkoidek, etc. 
Broudorer, obs. f. Brodkrer, Broiderer. 

+ Broxrdur, sb. Obs. rare. Tail. OF. b rondure , 
brodeiire (Godef.) embroidery, f. brodcr to stitch, 
embroider.] 

Embroidered work, embroidery. 

1470 Harding Citron, cxciii. iii, Broudur and furres and 
8°! dtniith we rice aye newc. 

Broues, -esse, obs. if. Brewis, Brose. 

Brouet, var. of Browkt, Obs., pottage. 
Brough, now Sc. nnd north. ALo 8-9 brugh, 

9 dial. brufT. [app. a. ON. borg, in sense of 4 wall, 
enclosure* : cf. the Ger. term hof 4 yard, court, 
area*, applied to the same phenomenon ; the com- 
parison being to the outer wall of a feudal cnstle. 
Brough, brugh vbr»x, brt>x w ), now in north. Eng. 
dial, bruff (bmf), is the northern form; south- 
ern forms are Bunn, and Burrow, in Promp. Parv . 
bunvhe . (The word thus appears in origin iden- 
tical with Broch, brough round tower )] 

1 . A luminous ring or circle around a shining 
body, esp. the moon ; a halo. 

(c 1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Rurwhe, sercle [>499 burrnwe], 
erbientus.) 1496 Dives 4 Paup. [W. de W. « 1. xxvii. 64/1 
The bruughe or cercle about the candell lyght is token of 
rayne. 1635 Person Varieties 11. iv. 6a These Circles by us 
called broughes, are a world of way remote from the bodies 
of the sunne and moonc. x8o8 Jamikson Sc. Diet. s.v. 
Mon*, A brugh, or hazy circle round the moon is ac- 
counted a certain prognostic of rain. 1855 Whitby Gloss,, 
Bruff, tlie halo round the moon, when it shines through a 
mist or haze. 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.> s.v. 
Bruff, 1 he larger the bruff, the nearer the storm ’ ; or, 
•the bigger the bruff, the nearer the breeze*, s 88a Stan- 
dard 26 Dec. 7 A When round the moon there is a brugh 
The weather will ba cold and rough. 

2 . Curling z sec auot 

1857 Chambers Infirm. People II. 683/r s.v. Curling , 
Brough-several concentric circles, varying from one to 
fourteen feet in diameter, drawn round each tee. 

Brough, variant of Brooh, round tower. 
Brougham, (brum, brfl'dm, brpe-am). [f. the 


n&fttj of Lord Brougham, of which the native 
norfltetii pronunciation was (bnrx w RRi) also (bnr- 
fem){ ana brwhom); this became in London 
(hrirag, and brffm). 

Forms vehicle ibrdm) was the accepted London nronun- 
ciattqm as seen in society verses, etc., and is still widely 
prevpjent, especially among elderly people ; tbrd*am) is some- 
what Jpgs® frequent £ but aa extensive collection of evidence 
shows (br0 u *sm) to be now the most common in educated use. 
(Br* m> Is heard from the vulgar.) 

A one-horse closed carriage, with two or four 
wheels, for two or four persons. 

>88* Houteh. Words III. 567 Dukes and marquises, and 
people of that sort, glide away in their broughams. 18 $6 
Fatmose Angel in Ho. 11. Prol. i, Briggs, Factotum, Foot- 
man, Butler, Groom . . Preserv'd the rabbits, drove the 
brougham. 1866 Miss Brapdon Lady s Mile L s Those 
dashing mail-phaetons and dainty little broughams. 

Brought (br§0, ppl a. [pa. pple. of Bring r.] 
Chiefly in composition, as in well \ ill brought up 
(see Bkino v. 77 b). 

Brouln, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Brew. 

Brouk(e, Broume, obs. f. Brook, Broom. 
Broun(e, obs. f. Brown, obs. pa. pple. of Brew. 
t Brounee. Obs. rare- 1 . [If this is of one syll- 
able, it suggests as possible sing, broune , brune, 
ad. ON. bruni burning : but it may be a derivative 
in - nes , as taken in the later version.] ? Burning, 
inflammation. 

1508 P aynbll Saleme Reg/m. (1541)61 Tit) comfortethe a 
hotte stomake . .and reprcs»ethe his Brounea [LaL adustio- 
uesn ; 1634 browninessej and heate. 

Brount(e, obs. form of Burnt. 

Broun, Broune, obs. ff. Bruhh, Bruise. 
Brouse, Brouet, obs. AT. Browse, Browst. 
Brouster, -ar, northern ff. Brewster. 

Brout, obs. form of Brut. 

Brouwys, obs. form of Brewis, Brosr. 

Brow (brau), sb.* Forms: 1 brd {pi. brda\ 
2 bruw(e, 3 brouwe, brou, bruu, 3-4 brue, 4 
brwe, brewe, 4-7 browe. 5 brouj, broue, 5- 
brow. [OE. brd fem., inflected on the type of 
an OTeut. brdd- str. fern., but prob. only an OE. 
accession to the d- declension of a wGer. or 
primitive OE. brd of the type of cd, sd OTeut. 
Hrd-s ( - Skr. bhrii-s eye- brow, Gr. &ppi-s). The 
original sense apj)eare to have been ‘eye-brow*, 
but it must have been extended at an early dale 
from the hnir over the eyes to that on the eye-lids, 
the 4 eye-lashes \ for this was the normal sense in 
OE. f the eye-brows being distinguished as ofer-brda 
i. c. over - eye-lashes, or otherwise contextually. 
From the eye-lnshes, the name appears to have 
been transferred step by step to the eye-lids, the 
eye-brows, the prominences of the forehead, and 
finally to the forehead as a whole. See also Bkkh 
sbA, nnd cf. Beetle-browed. 

ON. brd fem. ‘bridge' was perhaps the same word, with 
a transferred sense; but the ON. word actually used for 
4 eye-brow * was brdn, pi. brynn , conjectured to be a 
secondary form from brd - founded on the gen. pi. bni-na. 
(Cf. niod.G. braune brow, founded on the pi Tbraun, hrauen, 
M IK i. brawn, pi. of brdwe. ) In the other Teutonic langs. 
*brd - is lost, and its place supplied by *brdwh - ; thus OH?». 
brAwa eye-lashes, obarnn brAwa, ubar-bniwa, eye- brows, 
mod.G. angen-brane, - braune isce above 1 eye-brow, wimper, 
M HG. wintbniwe eve-losh, Du. weukbraanw eye-brow, all 
of which belong to O leut. *brPwA-, \V Ger. brAw, OK. brjnu ; 
see Uukk. (It appears then that the Kng. brow and Ger. 
braue, Du. braatnu are not even cognate. J 

f 1 . The fringe of hair along the eye-lid, the eye- 
lash, L. eilium. Only in OE. 

a 1000 R iddlt s xli. mo Gr. ) Ne ic breaga ne hruna bnican 
mostc. e zeoo AClfhic Vor. in Wr.-Wiilcker 156 Cilia, brua. 
Ibid. 290 Ciliuin, bruwa. 

1 2 . The eye- lid, L. palpebra. Usually pi. Obs. 

(Some of the quotations are not Certain ) 
etuoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 At drinche . . here bc8. . 
winrede bruwes. c 1x05 Lay. 22283 [Hi] hcouen up lieore 
bruwen. esujS — 18374 Pa heng he his brouwes [ciaog 
brcuwenl adun. 01300 A. E. Psalter x[i]. 5 His brwes 
[pal/cbr.v \ axkes men nes sones. ibid, cxxxifij. 4 H I gif to 
min eghen slapiuge, And to mi browes [fatpebrisX napping. 
1340 Hamhoi.k Pr . Cotuc. 817 His browes heldea doun 
wyth-nlle. a z$oo Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. I. 54 Qwen 
Ilia broue* hildes doune. 

3 . 4 The arch of hair over the eye 1 (J.). Usually 
pi. In later use including the super- orbital ridge, 
and especially the skin, on which the hair grows. 
Now usually Eye-brow. To knit, bend one's 
brows : to frown. 

(c xooo ALlfric Voc. In Wr.-Wfllcker zj6 Sufertilia, ofer- 
brua. — Age. Voc. ibid. 990 Interciiium [cf. Gr. yrb- 
betweoh bruwum.] a 1500 Cursor M. 8079 Lang 
and Ride pair brues worn And hinged all a-boutbair hern. 
1398 T RRVisA Barth. De P. R. v. Tx. (1495) 114 The browes 
lien call yd supercilia the ouer lyddes for the/ ben sotto 
aboue the eye lyddes. .The browes bon ctosytLwUh moche 
beer*, c sqm Ywatne 9 Gaw. o 6 s His broweywas like litel 
buskea. 1575 J. Still Gamm. Guido* v. ii/X am as true 
v M #lc l n betweno thy browes. 1993 Shako, a Hen. VI, l 
ii. 3 Why doth the Great Duke Humfrey knit his browes f 
1601 Cornwallver Ess. xx, We will pull our browes, and in- 
dure any paine to imitate the fashion. 1619 R. West Bk. 
Demeanor 99 in Babers Bk. 999 Let not thy browes be 
backward drawn, it is a signe of pride, Exalt them not, it 


•hswes a hart most arrogant beside, m Pont Bp, Mist 
T. Miami 49 Vex'd to be stUl in town, I knit my brow. 
s8no Tennyson Madeline iii. O'er black brows drone down 
A sudden-curved frown. 183a — C Enene 74 The chonu of 
married brows. 

b. In the same sense as 5 b. 

01300 Cursor M. 14747 To blakon fran Mean hair faroos 
[v.r. bruus, brewes). (bee Black v. z for other instances.) 

4 . pi. The prominences of the forehead on either 
tide above the eyes. Now poetically » next sense. 

1588 Smaks. L.L. L._ y. i. 39s, Helps I hold his browes. 


Pofb Iliad xi. 53 Last o'er his brows his fourfold helm he 
placed. i8oa W. Irvino BraceK Hall xxvi. 035 The officer 
. .placed it (a wreath] upon the blushing brows of his mis- 
tress. ito Tknnyson In Mom. lxxxvt. 8 Fan my brows 
and blow The fever from my cheek. 

Eg. 1595 Shako. John 11. 1 yb Our Cannon shall be bent 
Against the browes of this resisting towns. 

t b. 1 Part of a wig covering the brows. Obs. 

*1488 Digby Myxt., Mor. Wisd. i. heading, Vpon his bed 
a cheveler with browes. 

ff . The whole iiart of the free above the eyes, the 
forehead. (L. Irons.) 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. R89 With mony wound. .In 


1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 989 With mony wound. .In 
breiflt, in brow, in bak. 1599 Shake. Ven. 4 Ad. 339 She 
kissed his brow, his cheek, nis chin, idit Birle Isa. xlviiL 
4 'I hy necks is an yron sinew, and thy brow brasse. 174a 
Pope Dunciad iv. 141 His beaver'd brow a birchen garland 
wears. 1789 Dunns John Anderson i, Your bonie brow was 
brent. 187s Kuskin Eagle's N. f 156 The esaential point 
in an eagle's head— the projection of the brow. 1878 B. 
Taylor Denkalion 1. i. 91 And strong, though troubled, is 
her breadth of brow. 

fig. 1595 Smaks. John v. vi. 17 Heere walks I, in the 
black brow of night. 1865 Goehr Land St Sea (1874) 185 
The sky has settled down again in frowning gloom. A 
black and threatening brow it wean*. 

b. esp. as the seat of the facial expressions of joy, 
sorrow, shame, anxiety, resolution, etc. poetic. 

>593 Shaks. Liter. 740 To cloak offences with a cunning 
brow. >59 Merck* V. 111. ii. 78 What damned error, but 
Home sober brow will blense it. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 886 
To whom thus Satan with contemptuous brow. 1764 
Goi.dhm. Trav. 31s War in each breast, and freedom on 
each brow. t8oa Wosnaw. Bonn, T. POuverture, Wear 
rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow. 1807 Crabbk Par. 
Reg. 11. 178 Toy like thy bride’s, should on thy brow have 
sate. 1817 Byhon Masff. 11. iL 95 Thy calm clear brow 
Wherein 1* glass'd serenity of souL >843 Macaulay Vis*, 
ginia 17 'l’liat brow of hate, that mouth of sconi. 

o Jig. Fronting aspect, countenance. Cf. fore- 
head, Jront, face. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, iv. Iii. 83 By this Face, This seem- 
ing Brow of lustice did he winne the hearts of alL 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill , 78 His patience is deepe hypocrisie . . and 
his friendship meerely a Court brow. 1694 Stkyfk Cranmer 
ill. viii 330 A Book writ with a Brow of Brass, so did it 
ahound with confident Untruths. 18x8 Scott II rt. Midi, x, 
The old man, who had in hiH early youth resisted the brow 
of military and civil tyranny. 

fd. Jig. An unabashed brow ; confidence, effront- 
ery ; cf. 1 cheek \ * face * in slung use. Obs. 

164s Fuller Holy k Prof. St. iv. xi. 290 Men of more brow 
then brain. 0 1646 J. Gregory Postkuma (1649) 88 Learned 
men I confess, but of a strange brow, to pretend, etc. 
x6Bo Burnet Rochester 172 But they have not Brow enough 
to say it. 1700 Ox Ri.i. Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. il 237 With 
what Hrow can I. .ask himT 

+ e. Specious look or appearance. Obs . 

1659 J. Harrington Lawgiving 111. iii. 1 1700* 454 Whether 
the threaten’d Punishments, .tho thro unacquaintance they 
may at first sight have som brow, would not . .expire in scorn. 

I. Sc. To have no brow ( broo ) of\ not to like 
the look of, not to be favourably impressed by. 

s8z6 Scott Old Mort. vii, ‘Thir ridings and wappen-schaw- 
ings . . 1 hae nae broo o’ them ava— 1 can find nae warrant 
for them.* z8x8 — Hrt. Midi, xxv , 4 1 had never muckle broo 
o' my gudenian’s gossips.’ 18x3 Galt Entail III. iii. 41. I 
hae nae brow o’ sic worldly hypocrisy. 1887 Chr, Leatler 
94 Feb. 1 14/3 * Man ', said the fisherman, 4 1 hae nae brew 
o' thae English banks ava.' 

6. The projecting edge of a cliff or hill, standing 
over a precipice or steep. (Arising out of sense 3 : 
thongh now sometimes associated with sense 5.) 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 655 Hacward than be a brow|, 
Twenty fote he garde liyrne goo. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n, i. 53 
On the brow o' th ( Sea Stand rankes of People. x6xz Bible 
Luke iv. 29, & led him vnto the brow [marg. edge] of the 
hill . . that they might cast him downe headlong. 1607 
Dhyden Virg. Georg. 1. 159 The wary Ploughman, on tne 
Mountain’s Brow, Undams his watry Stores, a 1705 Pope 
'Odyss. v. 614 The Wood, Whose shady horrors on a rising 
brow Wav’d high. 1705 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 286 If a 
traveller Appear'd at distance coming o'er the brow. 187s 
Jemkinsom Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 200 The path .. runs 
along the brow of the cliff to the summit. 

b. north, dial. A slope, an acclivitv, an ascent ; 
— Sc. brae E.g. Everton Brow , Shaw's Brow , 
two steep streets in Liverpool. 

>863 Kingsley Water-Bob. 38 He scrambled up. .a sandy 
brow. 

1 7 . A projecting edge (of a pillar, wall, etc.) ; a 
ledge ; a verge. ? Obs. 

160s Holland Pliny II. 595 The brows of pillars and wals. 
to cast off rain. 1641 Milton Reform, in Eng. l Wks. 1847 
6/x The Table of Communion, now become a Table of 
Separation, stands like an exalted platform upon the brow 
of the Quire, fbrtHy’d with bulwark and barricado. 

8 . Coal-Mining. A gallery in a coal-mine run- 
ning across the face of the coal. 
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8. ellipt. Brow-antler (see next\ 
ittrj Kingsley Wd ter-Bak. il. 6a You may know . . what 
his rights mean, if ha has them, brow, bay, tray and points. 
10 . Comb., as brow-bom, -pendant ; brow-found, 
•sick, -wreathed adjs. etc. ; brow-ague, * strictly 
supra-orbital neuralgia of malarious origin. Nqw 
used as synonymous with Hemicrania or Megrim ' 
{Syd. See. Lex .) ; brow-antler, the lowest tine of 
the horn of a stag, the * antler ' in its original sense ; 
brow-band, a band worn across the Brow ; spec. 
the bond of a bridle, etc., which passes in front of 
a horse's forehead ; + brow-bending, frowning ; 
brow-bent a., with bent brows, frowning (see 3) ; 
f brow-lid, an eye-lid ; + brow-piece (Arch.), a 
beam over a door, a breastsummer ; brow-point, 
• brow-antler ; brow-poet ( Arch.), see quot. ; 
browvsnag, -tine « brow-ant ter ; brow-stone (cf. 
brow-host). See also Browbeat, etc. 

step Holden Hum. Osteol.K 1878) 65 It is this narva which 
is affected in ** brow ague ’. 1647 W. Browns Pole. x. 1. 039 
With two thrusts of his *brow-ancklers, he was layd flat on 
the sand. igg6 Cols* Penelope (1880) 169 Brow-antlers 
with her lie exchange. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. xiv. 
(1660) 168 Skilfull Woodmen . .do call the Lowest Anther the 
Brow Antelier. 1884 Derby Mercury 11 Dec., Curious articles 


ltWlia >W (brau brtw). (T. Bbowbeat + 


w usuwiiuuci avis vviwr.) uiq uruw* 

peece, or vpmost post of a dare. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up 
Nile xix. 54s The bride . .wears a gold *brow-pcndant and 


Nile xix. 54 J The bride . .wears a gold *brow-pendant and 
nose-ring. 1884 J kffkbiks Red Deer iv. 75 The stag . . with a 
blow of the formidable * brow- point, ripped the hound open. 
1706 Phillips, * Brow-poet , < among Carpenters) an over- 


-XB 1.1 One who browbeats. 

sSys W. Simpson Hydro!. Bu. To Rdr. 11 A magisterial 
browbeaten step Lamb Elia (i860) 138 The scarecrow of 
his inferiors, the brow-beater of equals end superiors. 

Browbeating (braubrtii)',, vbl. sb . [f. as 
prec. + -uro M The action of the verb Sbow- 
biat; orig., it appeals, scowling, frowning*. 

sg If J. Bbll Hodden* Anew. Osor. 480 b, To be arrayd 
of any her subjects loaning or browbeating. 1693 Locks 
Educ. 4a Constant Rebukes and Brow-bearings. 1769 
Tucker Lt. Not. II. 6x1 The discouragements and brow- 
beating of censorious .. persons. 1817 Jas. Mill Bril. 
India IIL iL 68 The brow-beating of a witness. 
BrOVlMAtilxg, fpl. a. ff. m prec. + -wo *.] 
That browbeats ; bullying, insolent. 

x 8 x 6 Remark* Em g. Manner. 1 63 Browbeating insolence, 
site Max MOller Chip* ( 1880) I. vU. 147 A cross-exam- 


made from the brow antler of a stags horn. 154a Udall 
Erasm.Apoph. 17 b, With matrimome commeth. .the soure 
♦browbendyng of your wiffea kiusfolkes. 1796 Coleridge 
To Ynr. Friend sB His muse’s witching charm Muttering 
*brow-bent. c 1430 Foe. in Wr.-Wttlcker 673 Hoc super- 
cilium, a *browbone. 160 7 Smaks. Cor. 11. Il xoa He. .for 
his meed Was * Brow-bound with the Oake. 183a Tennyson 


Dream Fair Worn. 138 A queen . . Brow-bound with burning 
gold. 1504 T. B. La Primnud. Fr. Acad. 11. 77 One eyelid 
or *browli(ido. x6xx Cores., Contrefrontail, the *brow- 


1864 Max MOller Chips (1880) I. vU. 147 A cross-exam- 
ination by a brow-beating lawyer. 

Browoh, obs. Sc. form of Burgh. 

IJ66 Knox Hist. Rtf. Wks. 1816 I. 431 To command free 
Browchis to cheise Provestis ana officiaris of our nameing. 

Browche, obs. form of Brooch. 

tBrowd, v. Obs. Also broud. [a. OF .broader, 
hr oder to stitch, embroider ; bnt, from the begin- 
ning, its pa. pole, brouded, browded, was evidently 
associated witn the native Bkowdkn, pa. pple. of 
Braid v., owing to contiguity of form and mean- 
ing. Cf. Bra wo, Bboid, Broidrb. 

Fr. broder is a Common Romanic vb., Pr. broydar, Sp. 
bordar to embroider.] 

1 . Irons. To broider, embroider. Hence 
Browded ppl. a. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. *97 Silk I broudede ful of grene 
grevys. c 1386 — Monkes T. 479 Alle hise clothes brouded 
[v. r. browded] vp & doun. 1430 Lvdg. Ckron. Troy 1. ix, 
Eueryche his armes. . Brouded or bate vpon his coote ar- 
mure. 1403-1303 Ledger of A. Halt hurt on in Cosmo I nnes 


1706 Phillips, * Brow-post , among Carpenters) an over- 
thwart, or crcm-Bcam. a 1641 Suck lino Frol. Authors K R.) 
A gracious influence from you May alter nature in our ♦brow- 
sick. crew. 1761 Loud, Mag. XXX. 17 The laying of the 
kennels without *brow-»tones. sSBo Geol. Mag. 450 Distin- 
guished . . by the presence of a *brow-tyne close to the burr. 

Brow ibruu), sb.- Naut. [app. a. Da. or Sw. 
bru, ON. brd bridge.! (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IFd.-bk., Brow , an inclined plane of 
planks, on one or both sides of a ship, to communicate in- 
ternally ; a stage-gangway for the accommodation of the 
shipwrights, in conveying plank, timber, and weighty 
articles on board. . . An old term for a gang-board. *875 
Brupohd Sailor's Pocket-bk. vu. (ed. a) aia Plank . . to form 
a brow to the shore. x88i Standard ao Oct. 6/x The horses 
were . . walked from deck to deck by ‘ brows ’ • . and from 
the deck to the wharf down a third * brow *. 

Brow, V. rare. [f. Brow sb. 1 ] 

1 . irons. To form a brow to, be on the brow of. 
1634 Milton Counts 53a The hilly crofts That brow this 

bottom glade. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxii. The 
woods that browed the hill. 1834 J. Hodgson in J. Kaine 
Mem. (1838) II. 357 Browed and hemmed with old brush- 
wood ana young plantations. 

2 . To face, browbeat. Sc. 

itea Hogg Perils of Man I. ax (Jam.) I wad rather brow 
a* the Ha’s and the Howards afore I beardit you. Ibid. 6x 
Stepping forward and browing the last speaker face to face. 

Brow, obs. f. of Brew. 

Browbeat (brearb/t), cr. Pa. t. browbeat. 
Pa. pple. browbeaten (browbeat obs.). [f. 
Brow sb. 1 + Beat v. ; it appears from the earlier 
Quotations (see esp. Browbeating vbl. sb.), that 
the brow in question was that of the beater, not 
of the beaten party ; but it is not evident whether 
the meaning was ‘ to beat with one's (frowning) 
brows', or 'to beat (? lower) one's brows at*. 
Connexion with beetle-browed is suggested.] 

1 . tram. To bear down, discourage, or oppose, 
with stern, arrogant, or insolent looks or words ; to 
snub, to bully ; * to depress with severe brows, and 
stem or lofty looks ’ (/.). 

ssBs [see Browbeating vbl. sb.] 1603 Holland Plu- 
tarch’s Mor. iag We must en terrains our friends and guests, 
with courtenie . . and not to brow-beat them. x66s Petty 
Taxes 54 To be but brow-beaten by a prince or a grandee. 
1706 Phillips, Brow-beat , to look upon haughtily, or 
disdainfully, to snub, or keep under. 1743 Fielding jour- 
ney 1. xv, He browbeat the informers against us, and 
treated tneir evidence with . . little favour. 1803 Jane 
Fortes Thaddeus xxxvli 1831) jay, I will not be browbeat 
and insulted. 184B Macaulay Hut. Eng. 1. 663 The bar and 
the bench unitea to browbeat the unfortunate Whig. 1870 
Fioude Cersar ix. xox He was brow-beaten and threatened 
with violence, 
b. absot. 

1870 L’Estranob Miss Mitfbrd I. vt a to The well-foe’d 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

2 . fig. To present a threatening aspect to. 

site Wood in S. E. Dawson Handbk. Canada s66 One 
tremendous cliff .. more than 1500 feet high, and inclined 
forward nearly aoo feet, brow-beating all beneath it 

8. humorously . To beat with the brow, 
xflso Tennyson Somn. to J. M. K., While the worn-out 
dark Browbeats his desk below. 

Browbeaten (brau-bf»t'n), ppl. a. Borne down 
with arrogant looks; snubbed, bullied. 

*JJ7 Horsley Fool IxxU. (1748) II. t$s The browbeaten 


mure. 1493-1503 Ledger tf A. HaUburton in Losmo Innes 
Scotl. Mid. Ages viiL 1 x86o) 346 Paclcit in his kist at Bruges 
. .two pound of silk to browd with. 

2 . To plait, * braid '. (Cf. next and Broider.) 

1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 191 (Harl. MS.) Here jolwo beer 
was browdid in a tresse [v. r. 4 MSS. broyded, x breided, 
Lasud. browded]. 

tBrOW’den, pa. pple. Obs . Forms: I (ge)- 
brogdsn, -broden, 4-7 browden, 4 broud, (4-5 
browdyn, 5-6 -in, 6 broudln) ; 4-5 brawden, 
brauden. (Also 4-5 broiden, broydyn.) [OE. 
brotden , brdden, pa. pple. of bregian, brfdan 
to Braid. In use almost exclusively northern. The 
ow forms are regular from *og ; the aw, au forms 
are perhaps dial, variants of these ; for the difficult 
oy, oi forms see Brotden.] 

1 . Twisted, plaited; intertwined, interwoven, 
formed of network ; woven. 

a xooo Elens 957 (GrJ Bar wxes on eorle . .broaden byme. 
(i]aj E. E. All it. P. B. 1x32 Bry)ter ben he beryl ober 
browden perles. tf X340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 580 pe brawden 
bryne of bry^t stel-rynge*. To 1400 Morte Arth. 1858 
Thurghe brenys browdene. a *400 Cursor M. 98016 (Colton 
Galba) With bendes broud [Colt, broiden] and colors wide. 

1440 Promp. Parv^ 3/1 Broydyn, (1499 broyded)laoueatue.] 

2 . (-Browded.) Embroidered; perh. in later 
usage 1 emblazoned in colours 

>375 Barbouh Bruce xi. 464 Thai saw so fele browdyn 
baneris. c 1495 Wyntoun Cron. vu. viii. 446 Sandalys 
Browdyn welle on kyngis wyt. 1159 Inv. in Paston Lett. 
I. 477 J pece of rede satyne, brauden with Me fount fere, 
a 1500 Inv. Jewels in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 393 A 
covering . . browdin with thrissillis and a unicome. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 604 The baneris browdin biycht. 

b. Dyed, stained. 

a 1550 Christie Kir he Gr. xviii, His body wes with blud 
all browdin. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . I. 109 Blawdit and 
browdin in thair husbandis bludc. 

9 . Enamoured, fond. [Perh. a dUtinct word, 
though capable of being connected with other 
genres, e. g. ‘netted' : cf. sense 1, qnot. 1440.] 

>587 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Sloe 170 Sa was 1 browdin 
in mv bow. c 1600 * Lyh as Aghutres * 04 He beheld me 
broudin on the bait 1037 Rutherford Lett, lxxvil. (x86a) 


broud in on the bait 1037 Rutherford Lett, lxxvil. (1869) 
1. 108 We are fools to be browden and fond of a pawn In the 
loot of our hand. 1697 Praise Yorkshire AU (Jam.) To be 
browden on a thing, a 1758 Ramsay Poems 11800) I. 33s 
(Jam.) Less browden still on cash than verse. 

Browder, -re, obs. forms of Broider v. 
t Brow’ding, vbl. sb. Obs, [f. Browd v.] 
Embroidery. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt*s. T. 1640 So riche wrought. .Of gold- 
•mithry, of browdyng [v.r. broudynge], end of steeL 

t Brow'dinster. Sc. Obs. Also brodixuter. 
*next. Hence Browdinstorsohip. 

156s Invent. Roy . IVnrdr. (1815) 150 (Jam.) The browdin- 


broderie. 159a Act Jas. VI (18x4) 608 (Jam.) Confirmis the 
office of browdinsterschip . . to the said WilUame. 

tBrowdatar. Oit. [f. Bbowd v. + -btib.] 
An embroiderer. 

1490 etc. [see BrawdsterI. 1530 Lord Treat. Aee. Joe, 
V. in Chambers Jml. (1833) x6< Item given John Young 
brodistar for stum and broidermg of sixty four pece of 
Crownis. James, and Thressilis. e 1568 Iandesay (P itecottle) 
Ckron. Scot. 153 (Jan.) Some were.. harness-makers, tapes- 
ters, broudsters, taylors. 

Browe, oba. pa. t and pple. of Buw. 

Browed (brand), a. [r. Brow sb> 4- -id*.] 


Having r brow or brows. Chiefly In comb., as 
dark-bi owed, low-browed, etc. 

*1460 Towneley Myet. x 00 She Is browyd lylce a brystylla. 
1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 339/1 Ibis ymage . . was weft eyed, 
weu browed, ire 8 Skelton Matnyf. xe6x He frowneth 
fyeraly, brymly browyd. 174a R. Blair Grave tj Low- 
brow’d misty vaults. 1798 Scott Wild t/nntem., My daik- 
b rowed friend. 

Browen, -in, browne, obs. pa.pplet. of Brew. 
Browen, obs. pi. of Brow. 
t Brower. Obs. rare- 1 , app. : A napkin, 
tf 1450 Bk. Curtasye 66 j in Babees Bk. (x868> 391 Browers 
he schalle co»t ber-opon, pat be lord® schulle dense his 
fyngers [on] ; pe leuedy and whoseuer syttes with-hine, Alle 
browen schyuue h&ue botlie more and myn. 

Browere, -em : see Brewern Obs., brewhouse. 
Browes, -ease, obs. ff. Brewis, Brosb. 
Broweat, obs. form of Browbt. 
t Browet. Obs. Also 4-6 bract, brewet(t. 

S a. K. broud , btoet (13th c in Littr^) soup made of 
lesh- broth, dim. of OF. breu, earlier bio (« Pr. 
bro, Sp. brodio , It. btodo, broda , raed.L. brodium , 
brodum ), late L. (*brotium) or Romanic (brodo), 
ad. OHG. brad Broth. The OF. nominative 
brouelt, broct , gave Bhowia,] 

Soup or broth of the juice of boiled meat, with 
various thickening ingredients. 

>389 Langu Rich. Redeless 11. 31 Joure side signet, )mt 
skente all be browet. c 1400 Liber Cocorum 1x869 >aa pese er 
hennes in browet. c mm Fee. in Wr.-Wdlcker 661 live gar- 
rut, brewett. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 54 Hrowelt, brodieUum. 
r 1440 Anc. Cookery in Housek. Ord. (1790) 430 Hlaunche 
Brunt of Almayn. c 1480 Towneley Myst. 43 And broght 
me bruet of dcre. 1495 Caxton Vitas Pair. ( W, de W.) k 
xiii. xB a/x He ne dranxe but a lyty 11 browet made with meele. 
a xgoo MS. 15 th C. In Promp. Parv. 54 Bruet teec, bruet 
■almene, and bruet sararineys blanc. 

Browgh, -t, obs. Sc. form of Burgh. 
Browhem, var. of Bhewkrn, Obs., brewhouse. 
tBrowiffi (brauvs). Obs. or dial. Forms: 3 
broye, 4 brouwya, 5 browyoe, 5-6 browes. 5-7 
-ease, T— browie ; see also BreWis, Brock. [ME. 
brays, browes, a. OF. broct. brouetz , nom. of broct, 
broud, Browet. Of this word browet is an original 
doublet, and brewis, brose. later variants.] 

1 1 . =» Brewis, in both senses. 
a 1300 Havelok 994 Make be broys in be led. tf 13*3 Coer 
de L. 3077 Soapyd off the brouwy* a sope. c 1430 Lvdg. 
Order of Fooles Min. Poems (65 Tendre browyce made with 
a mary-boon. tf 1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Browas&e ( v. r. browes], 
adipatum. c 1450 Knt. de la Tour{ 1868 • 8 She come into 
the warderobe to ete browes.se. 15x3 W. de Words Bk. 
Keruynge in Babees Bk. 1 1868) 974 Potage, as wortes, Iowtes, 
or browes. x«6s J. Hey wood Pnov. 4 Epigr. 11867) 79 , 1 
will eate no browes.se sops, x6ox Holiand Pliny xix. 
viii, A kinde of broth or browesse. 1858 R. Franck North. 
Mem. 11891' 909 When they kill a beast, .make a caldron of 
his skin, browis of his bowels. 

2 . A kind of Brore ; as the browis of the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, a dish made by pouring 
boiling water upon oat-cakes mixed with dripping, 
and seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter. 

1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 39 Nettle porridge 
an' brawis. 1880 Shtjf. Independent 3 Sept., Returning to 
their hall, the members of the Company partook of * browis * 
— a cunningly devised broth without which the installation 
[of the Master Cutler] would not be complete. 

t Bro wleas, a. Obs. Xt . Brow sb.i 5.] With- 
out shame, unabashed. Cf. frontless. 

%6x$ W. Hull Mirr. Maiestfe 81 Therefore they de- 
spite him with all illusory gestures of browlesae scomers. 
i6ro L. Addison Life Mahomet 84 iL.), So browless was 
this heretick, that he was not ashamed to tell the world, etc. 
a xtex Keats Sonn. Hayden, When men star’d at what was 
most divine with browless idiotism. 

Brown (bruun), a. Forms : 1 brfin, 3 brun(e, 
3-4 broun, 3- 6 broune, 4-7 browne, (5 browyn), 
5- brown. [Common Tcut. : OE. brtln * OFria. 
br&n (MDu. bruun, Du. bruin \ OHG. (MHG., 
MLG.) brtln, (mod.Ger. braun ), ON. brdn-n (Sw. 
brun. Da. bruun) OTcut. Hthn-o-z, HrBn-A, 
corresp. to Lith. brunas brown Aryan type 
kbhrU-tur-s, root *bhru - : cf. Beaver. Adopted 
in Romanic, giving med.L. brunus, It., Sp., Fg. 
bruno, Pr. and F. btun, whence also bruntr to 
Burnish, q.v. (OHG. br&n meant ‘glanzend 1 
shining, as well as ‘dunkel-farbig* dark-coloured.) 

The shade to which the name was given was originally a 
dark one, as seen by sense x ; also by Johnson’s sole expla- 
nation 'The name of a colour, compounded of black and 
any other colour*. Levins Manip. 1570 has 'Broune, 
black, ater; Broune fuscue*. Very dark brown is dose to 
black, as in the so-called ' black ' hair of men.] 

1. Dusky, dark. (Now only poetic, and regarded 
as transf. from sense a.) * 

a tooo Metr. Boeth. xxvL 58 Sfo brune yfll. e iwg B. B . 
A Hit. P. A 536 Sone he woride by com wel broun, ffe sunne 
wats doun. c >400 Maundev. x6o Here colour is hche Vyo- 
let. Or more browne than the Violettea. c 1449 PoL Poem* 
(1859) H. »x Oure welevctte hatte, That keueryd us from 
. mony stormys browne. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1088 Where 
highest Woods, .spread thir umbrage broad, And brown as 
Evening, a 17x5 Pors Odyss. xvii. 9x5 Or ere brown evening 


Maurice iv, I watch the twilight falling brown. 



BBOWK. 


b.Aff. Gloomy, serious. See Blown itodt, 

2. The proper name of a composite colour pro- 
duced by a mixture of orange and black (or ofred, 
yellow, and black ), and varying greatly in shade 
according to the proportion of the constituent* 
as a red brown, yellowish brown, dark brown. 
Brown is the colour produced by partial chairing 
or carbonisation of starch or woody fibre, as In 
toasted bread or potatoes* pea* lignite, withered 
leaves, etc. 

01300 Cursor M. 18833 Hi* haro [was) like to H auto 
brun, Quen it for ripnos («l« dun. 1393 Umi. P. PL G. 
ax. 330 Alo. .of k* bast mod Brounest pa bnwMten wllto. 
c iiM Liber Cocerum (i86o> js Lay hur (the goao) to fyro 
and root hyr browns. 0440 Premp. Parv. 54 Browne, 
/uscus, subniger. nirellns 1600 Shako. A. Y. B. 111. hr. 9 
Hot. His very halve Is of the dissembling colour CW. Some* 
thing browner then ludasseo. 17M Land. Gao. No. 6381/4 
Wkn n good Stock of Pole and Brown Beer. 1708 Mu. 
Crntuvm Busts Body 1. i. 11 My last Refuge, a brown 
Musquet. 1766 Pennant ZooL (1768) 1 . 457 ’Inc head and 
whole upper part (of the female marrow) are brown. 1709 
Southey Nondtxcr., Snuff, Black, brown dust, From the 
oft reiterated pinch profuse. iSofl Scott Lost Minsir. vl ii, 
land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 1839 Jkphsom 
Brittany L a The brown rocky stream. 

b. Used in naming varieties or species of animals, 
plants, minerals, etc., as brown ant, boar, owl; 
brown willow ; brown haematite, etc. 

(.1460 J. Russ Ell. Bk. Nurture in Babers Bk. (18 68) 183 
The mnkyng of a bathe medlcinable . .Brown feneUe. 1767 
G White Selbornexl 17801 31 1 'he young of the brown owl 
will eat indiscriminately all that is brought, 1843 Portlocx 
Geol. 995 Earthy Brown Haematite, both compact and de- 
composed. 1861 Mum Pratt Flower. PI. VI. to Brown 
Bent-grass. sl68 Wood Home* without H. vii. ia6 The 
most admirable subterranean architecture is perhaps that of 
the Brown Ant. sSSa Garden s8 Jan. to/3 Lettuces . . the 
best of ell for winter, the old Brown Coe. 1884 St. James's 
Gas. 7 Aug. 4/a On some estates in Scotland, .a brown hare 
is now rarely seen. 

9. Of persons : Having ths skin of a brown or 
dusky colour : a. as a racial characteristic ; b. as 
an individual peculiarity among ‘white* races; 
either natural (dark-complexioned, brunette), or 
ss on effect of exposure (sunburnt, tanned). 

a 1000 Cmdmon's Ex. 10 (Boor.) Krone leode. c 1384 
Chaucbr If. Fame 139 Vulcano That in his (ace was ful 
broune. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. Dt P. R. tv. ii. (1495) 80 In 
hoote ooumreea comen forth blacks men and broun. e 1400 
Chron. Filed. 503 paw h*» be broune \P art ry^t welle shape 
and fere. 1589 Warmer Alb. Eng. v. xxvi. 1S7 That browne 
Girle of mine. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, 111. ii. 095 When the 
browne Wench Lay kinsing in your Armes. 0 1783 Shrm- 
aroNE Odes (1765) as6 Brown exercise will lead thee where 
rite reigns, syto Golden. Trav. 416 Where . . the brown 
Indian marks with murd’rous aim. s* 34M. G. Lswie Jml. 
W. lad. 33 The fair sex elsewhere are called the 4 Brown 
Girls' in Jamaica. 1864 Tennyson Bn. Ard. 704 Enoch 
was so brown, so bow'd. So broken. 

1 4. In reference to the sword, steel, etc., it seems 
to hnve meant : Burnished, glistening. Obs. [With 
the sense cf. MDu. brun • shining * (Kalkar), and 
¥. brunir to Burnish.] 

c 1393 E. E. Alttt. P. A. 989 Brende golds bryjt, As gle- 
mande alas bumist broun. c 13B0 Sir Ferumb. 5609 Wvl> 
ys sward of style broun. c 1480 Lybeans Disc. 55a Swordes 
MYlht and broune. 0 1808 Ballad 4 Cospat rich ' xxiL in 
Child Ballads 1. 70/s My bonny brown sword. 

6 . To do brown : perhaps, ‘ to do thoroughly 
suggested by roasting; to deceive, 4 take in*, slang. 

0 itoo John Bon 16s in Hail. R. P. P. IV. 16 Ha 1 browne 
done I 1837 Dickens Pickwick slid, 1 He goes In rayther 
raw, Sammy', said Mr. Weller . .‘and hell come out done 
•o ex-ceedin* brown that his most formillar friends won't 
know him*. (840 Barham logoi, Lee., Execution, We are 
all of us done so uncommonly brown l 
t b. Cf. round. Obs . 

1811 Chatman May Dayo Plays 1873 II. 338 You haue a 
whole browne doaen a tutors at least. 

6 . Comb. General relations: ft. qualifying the 
names of other colours: as brown-bay , -green, 
"fink, - red ; b. parasynthetic, as brown-barrelled, 
-bearded, -coloured, -complexiomd, -edged ', -eyed, 
-faced, -haired, -headed, - leaved (-leafed), -locked, 
-roofed, sailed, shinned \ -stemmed; o. brown-wash 
v. (nonce-wd.). 

1394 Blum devil Exerc. v. xiL(cd. 7) 558 The other nations 
under the hot Zone, be of colour "browne bay, like a Chea- 
nuL 1733 Scots Mag. Aug 4*1/1 Thomas Hall Esq/s brown- 
bay gelding. i88e J. Hawthorns Fort. Fool 1. xi. One 
big "brown-bearded fellow. 1833-6 Todd Cyct. Anat 4 
Pays. 1 . 41/1 note, Eight *brown-coloured masses. ns( in 
Bond. Gao. No. 403^4 John Jackson, .aged near 40, "brown 
Complectioned. 18x4-30 Mine Mitfoeo Fittage Ser. iv, 
Ii86,v 314 Delf, blue and white, "brown-edged and green- 
edged. 1869 Miss Yonob Clover Worn. I. u(. 56 A brown- 
haired, "brown-eyed child of seven. i88e Gordon 10 June 
4«V« ' 1 'he downy, * brown-green youngshoot*. 1886 Bond. 
Gas. No. 9100/4 A tall slender Man, "brown hair'd. 1837 
Caelvlb Fr. Rev. III. v. (v. 979 Church Formulas seemed 
to flourish ; a little "brown-leaved or so. but not browner 
than of late years. 1S53 J. Edwabdb Paint, in Oil Colours 


7. Spqrfftl combo.: thrown baker, a takerof 
brown bread ; fbrown beeterd, a sweet wine (see 
Baiuik 4 ) ; brown bloee (see quot.) ; brown 
oool, a game given to lignite, and to some varieties 
of coal Intermediate between lignite and true coal ; ' 
browner, an artificial fly used in angling; 
brown gurnet, brown gull, names of the Booby 
(Sula /Used) ; brown gum, ‘ the inspissated juice 
of the Eucalyptus resinifcra % (Syd. Sac . Lex.) ; 
brown-tttart, a species of tree in Guiana ; brown- 
hen, the female of the Black Grouse ( Tetrao 
letrix) ; brown-hollend (see Holland); brown 
jolly, West-Indian corruption of Brinjal; brown 
mould, Mucor tnucedo and other fungi found on 
decaying fruit, etc. ; brown oohre, a variety of 
limonite; also the pigment prepared from it; 
brown root, a disease of wheat caused by a para- 
sitic fungus ( Trichobasis rubigo vera) ; brown- 
aleeve a., wearing brown sleeves ; brown-spar 
(Attn.), a variety of dolomite; also applied to 
varieties of the allied minerals ankerite and mag- 
nesite, and to chalybite or native ferrous carbonate ; 
brown-stone (see quot.); brown stout, a supe- 
rior kind of porter ; brown sugar, unrefined or 
partially refined sugar os opposed to crystallised 
or loaf-sugar ; brown-thrasher, 4 the (American) 
Ferruginous Thrush, called also the Brown Thrush, j 
7 urdus rufus' (Bartlett) ; brown wore, a common 
kind of pottery. See also Brown Bkhh, Brown 
BR8 AD, BROWN GXOKOK, BROWN FAFKR, BROWN 
STUDY. 

in Turner Sel. Records Oxford 58 Y* corporation of 
y* browne bakers. 1838 J. Reeve Let. in Spirit Epistles 
(1831) SuppL, In Trinity Lane, over against a "Brown 
Bakers, ino Stents Sum. led. Strype 17^,4) 11. v. xiv. 
319/9 The Company of the Browu bakers, a Society of long 
standing and continuance. 1603 Shaks. Afros, for M. iil 
iL 4 We shall haue all the world drinke * browne and white 
bastard. 1809 Ev. Worn, in Hum 1. i. in Bullen 0 . Pi. IV, 

A Figge for Hrowne-basmrd. 1*4 Scoffers in Ords 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 458 The first portions of volatile matter 
which pass over when sine ore is distilled in contact with 
curbonaceouH matter, and which on account of their burn- 
ing with a brown flsme, are called by the technical name 
of 'brown blase , contain very little rinc, and are chiefly 
composed of arsenic and cadmium. 1833 Lyell Print. 
Geol. 111. 199 This "brown coal consists oTT .beds of lignite 
of various thickness interstratified with the clayvand sands. 
1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 331 Brown coal . . dif- 
fers from ordinary black coal in containing a much greater 
proportion of bitumen. 1787 Bert Angling led. 9) in The 
"Brown-fly, or Dun-Drake . . its wings are made oflf the 
feather of a Pheasant’s wing, which, .exactly resembles the 
wing of the fly. 1796 Stkdman Surinam II. xxviii. 333 
The "brown-heart is in hardness of the same consistency as 
the purple-heart, and the green-heart. 1738 P. Browne 
Jamaica 173 The "Brown -Jolly or Bolanffena .. was first 
Imported into Jamaica by the lews. 1814 Lff.nan North* 
Jmmaic. I. aBo Sometimes called brown jolly or mad-apple. 
>883 Gd. Words Nov. 739/1 In the "brown-mould quite a 
different arrangement prevails. 1893 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 415 "Brown-Ochre is a warm brown or foul orange 
oolour. 1835 J. Edwards Paint Oil Colours 19 Brown 
Ochre.. is a dark ochre of great value in landscape psint- 
les Ing ..It ia of a dork brownish yellow. S840 Browning 


Gas. No. 9100/4 A tall slender Man, "brown hair'd. >837 
Caelvlb Fr. Rev. III. v. Iv. 979 Church Formulas Beamed 
to flourish ; a little "brown-leaved or so. but not browner 
than of late years. 1853 J. Edwards Paint, in Oil Colours 
97 "Brown Pink . . is a rich transparent olive. Inclining 
sometimes to green, and sometimes towards the warmth or 
orange. sQgg Hawthorne Amor. Noto-bhs. (1871) I. 14 
8ome of the oaks are now a deep "brown red. 1744 Mitchell 
k.flW. 2WXLIH. 1 re Lute the Skin of many "brown- 


brownxtta. 

coat Dom. Amusom. 163 Floor or broad, .astecoods, thlftfe, 
and brown* 1851 Kingolky Bet in Life ix. One pounder 
1 caught to-day on the ‘March brown'. 1860 Corns Few. 
Not. Hist 4 Here, too, are the butterflies., the tawny 
* browns' an dancing along the hedge-rows, 
b. slang. A copper coin, a ‘copper 9 , 
stia J. H. Vaux ■‘lath Diet., Browns and whistlers, bad 
halfpence and farthings, 1840 T. Martin in FmsoFs Mag. 
Dec,, 4 More browns than guinea* goin' vith nanny day.' 
1863 Book bgf. You Leap 1. 939 ‘There isn't a respectable 
boy 'ell give me browns for a sixpence/ 

to. A person of brown complexion; a brunette. 
ts40o Merlin xxL 373 This feire broun is sane 10 the 
kyngc Belinans. 

Bs fOWtt (broun), v. [f. Bkowm a.] 

L intr. To become brown. 

ergm K. AH*. 3993 When notebrennith In haselrys. 1809 
Lbvbr Dmoeitp. Dunn 98 4 That delicious potato-cake that 
I see browning .. before the fire/ 

2. Irons. To make brown ; to roost brown ; to 
give (by a chemical process) n dull brown lustre 
to gun-barrels or otherpolished iron surfaces. 

1370 Levitts Manip . eao To Broun t.oMtscare. 1789 Mbs. 
RafYald Eng. Housokpr. (1778) 133 Take oflf the skin and 
brown U tiro J. Holland Manitf. Metals II. 107 The 
operation of Browning a gun barrel, i860 Thobnbuhv 
Turner II. 319 The hot Italian tun had parched and 
browned him. 

Jig. 1998 Mary Wollstonbcb. Posth. Wks. HI. lx. 93 
To give a freshness to days browned by core. 

Brow n Bests. The name familiarly given in 
the British Army to the old flint-lock musket 
(Brown Musket was in earlier use: both names 
existed long before the process of ‘ browning ' the 
barrel 1 introduced in 1808 ), and apparently referred 
to the brown walnut stock.) 

(1708 Mrs. Cbmtlivre Busts Bodyi. 1 13 My last Refuge, a 
brown Musouet. 1734 Connoisseur No. 31 The ceremony 
is performed by a brown musket.] 1783 Grohb Diet. FuU 
gar T. e.v., To hug brown Boss', to carry a firelock, to 
serve as a private soldier. 1797 Gent. Mag. LXVII. ioae 
‘Etymologise* asks ‘Can you trace the application of the 
term Brown Bess to anything loading or fatiguing, such 
as a musket to soldiers tired on a long march or to a wooden 
pump? Or is it. .derived from the colour of the materialf 
Why is Bom the more favourite term than Nan or Moll ? A 
brown musket is not an uncommon phrase, taking the part 
for the whole, the stock for the steeL But why is Bess 
brought inT' 1809 R. Porter Trav. Sh. Russ 4 Stood. 
(1813) 1 . xxiv. 973 A good soldier . . sleeping with his hand 
on nis musquet, his wedded wife and dear brown Bess. 
r8ao Comb* (Dr. Syntax} CousoL ii. (D.) Religion Jack did 
never profess, Till he had shoulder'd old Brown Bess, i860 
Gen. P. Thomfkon Audi Ait. Ill cxix. 61 Without more 
danger from Enfield or Whitworth than from Brown Bess. 
c 1880 Grant Hist. India I. v. 96/x Britons with tlicir old 

Brown bill, brown-bill. [See Bill sb . 1 a ] 
A kind of halberd painted brown, formerly used 
by foot-soldiers and watchmen. 


•*1 • w. m iia mkc irn OR.ui m many orown- 


Sordeilo iv. 395, I Was just a "brown-sleeve brother. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 214 Bitter spar, or "Brown spar, occurs in 
small but well-defined crystals. *803 R. C. Dallas Hist 
Maroons 1. iv. 92 To prefer pale small beer to "brown 
•tout. 1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xv iu 970 Hyper-oxide of 
manganese also named "brownstone. 1704 Loud. Gas. No. 
4039/4 Her Cargo, consisting chiefly of "Brown Sugar. 
1840 Barham lugol. Leg., Wedding D., As 1 best-refined 
loaf' to the coarsest 4 brown sugar/ 0 1847 C. Mathews Wks. 
(•5 (Bartlett) 1 love the city as dearly as a "brown thrasher 
loves the green tree that sheltered its young. 1838 Bryant 
Rivulet i, list the brown thrasher's vernal hymn. 1836 
Scenes Commerce by Band 4 S. 130 Common "brown ware 
. . a superior sort is manufactured at Nottingham. 

Brown, sb. [The adj. used abaci.] 

1. Brown colour. 

ebon Toreau, Fourf. Beasts 475 The mingling together 
of black and white colours doth . . produce a swart and 
brown, and neither of both doth appear in the brown, sflge 
Tennyson In Mom. cL 3 That beech will gather brown. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule L 3 Amid the browns and greens of 
the neatlier. 

b. Duskiness, gloom. 

17*9 M. Browne Fiscal. Eclog. vm. (1773) in The scat- 
t'nng brown of night. 

a A pigment of a brown colour. 

1349 in Rogers Agrlc. 4 Prices III. 573/11 1 lb. Spanish 
brown. 16x1 Markham Countr. Content, l x, A little 
Capons grease, and broun of Spain, mixt together. 1833 J. 
Edwards Paint. Oil Colours 95 Vandyke Brown. (Bitumi- 
nous Earth.) litis is a rich transparent pigment. 

2. techn. Brown or unbleached state. 

x88s Standard 11 Sept, fefe Medium and fine bobbin nets 
in the brown. 

8 . Elliptically, for various things or parts of 
things of a brown colour : eg. a brown butterfly, 
a brown fly used in angling ; brown doming, etc. 

0 1300 K. Horn 1199 Hure horn heo leide ad/n, And Ailde 
him of a brun [Gloss, a brown jar), itos Burton A not 
Met it. iL t L (1651) aye The burned and scorched super 
tides [of roast meat), the brown we call it, x68x Chrtham 
Angled * Vode-m. xxxlv. 1 06 Angle with the smallest Gnats, 
Browns and Dune. 1791 Act to Anno ia Lend. Gaa. No. 
5018/5 Paper called . . small ordinary Brown, aflat J. Bad- 


X389 Popp* «. Hatchet C iij b, All weapons, from the 
taylors bodkin to the watchmans browne biL 1678 Butlbb 
llud. 111. 11. 541 Brown Bills levied in the City Made Bills 
to pass the Grand Committee. 1803 Scott Peveril III. ii. 
38 A constable with three or four Assistants, armed with the 
old-fashioned brown-bills. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 
L 3x6 There the porter stood, brown-bill in hand. 

Brown bread. Any bread of a brown colour, 
or of a darker colour than ordinary ‘white bread*. 
Formerly applied in England to biead mode of rye 
or mixed rye and wheat ; now spec, to bread mode 
of unboultcd flour, or ‘ whole meal containing some 
of the ‘ bran * or outer akin of the grain as well aa 
the fine flour. In U. S. * a dark-colored bread 
made of wheat or rye, cither bolted or unbolted, 
mixed with Indian meal, and sometimes sweetened *• 
(Cf. brown baker in Brown a. 7). 

c 1489 Caxtom Sonnes qf Aymon xxi. 463 Bryng me som 
broun brede ft water In a txeen dysha. 1530 Palscr. sox/S 
Browne bread, pain bis. 1377 Harrison England 11. n. 
(1877) 114 The next sort is named browne bread, of the colour, 
of which we haue two sorts, one baked vp aa it cometh from 
the mill, so that neither the bran nor the floure are anle 
whit diminished. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. til. iL 194 She 
smelt browne-bread and Garlicke. X613 Bbdwell Mohasn. 
Imp. in. ft iso Wa do eat broun bread which is no way so 
pleasing u tut. 1800 Vinner Via Recta i. 18 A browne 
noushold bread agreeable enough for labourers 1840 Fans. 
Economist No. 19 130 Proper mown bread is made from 
undressed wheat-meal >873 Mosley Rousseau I. 85. 

2. attrib. Of or jpertoining to brown bread ; f fig. 
homely, nnrefineo. 

0 1333 Udall Royster D. L IIL Old browne bread crust ea, 
tbdbWily Beguiled fa Hawkins Eng. Dr. IIL 3x3 (D.) 
He's a very idiot and brown-bread down. *7. . T. Hanson 
In Southey L\fe Weslty <i8ao> II. 8o, I am but a brown- 
bread preacher, i860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Ross I. a8t 
The Brown-bread Act. 

Brownie, oba. pa. pole, of Bazw ; obs. f. Brawn. 
Browned (bnntna), ppl. a. [f. Brown v. 4 
•ed 1 .] Made brown. 


big-bearded man. 

4-V Browned- black. Obs. 
n|ix 1st Eng. Bk. Amor. (Ark) Introd. el/s They ((he 
natives] be brounde blacke. 

tlsowtti’ttft, Obs. [ad. It bnmotta, after 
Brown ; cf. Brunotti.] A brunette. 



BBOWV CtSOBGB* 

i^t STANvmriav Comedies In JKmMiAM l4> t« Wya 
foie fcwtert, a bnura Brownnetu. J0§ Warwh 
av. v. xxvl i*8 The next t gay Bfownetta- ittl E. 
Gilpin Skim/. (1878) *0 Thou an not (hire, A ptaine brown- 
■tta when thou art at beat. 

Brawn Q x tt tfi, L fa. A loaf of a coane 
kind of brown bread (oAr.)’ b. Ahard, coarse biscuit 

«ttt R. Holmb Armoury ui. toft The blackest andooaei* 
eat Bread ..is .. Brown Bread, or Brown-Caorge. 
EchasE Plautus 193 This Monarch here muet dine to Day 
with a Brown George, and only Salt ft Vinegar Sawce. 
* yet Moraux Rabelais k Prol. (IX) One vnuety crust of 
a brown George. 1*67 Smyin Sailor's W ord-bh. 

1 2. A kind of wig. Obs. 

*•40 Basham /wd Leg., Jarvtfs Wig{ D.> (A wig) of die 
colour of over-baked ginger-bread, on* of the description 
commonly known during the latter half of the last century 
births name of a brown Georg*. tSBs GW* *4 July a/t 
let King (George III) wore a brown wig ..known popu- 
larly a century ago as 4 brown George’. 

0. A bvown earthenware vessel. Cf. Black Tack. 

tgfts Hvohcs Tom Brown Ox/, xxiv. <D.) Hla brown 

George, or huge certhenwaro receptacle, .in which his bed- 
maker had been washing up his tea-things. 1864 £. Cavern 
Devon Provinc ., Brvwu-Georgs, a chamber utensil made of 
red clay. 1I47 7I Haluwell, Brvwn-Georgs, a large 
earthen pitcher. 

Brow&iill (brauuiin), a . [f. the name of Dr. 
Robert Brown, who first described the movement 
in question.] Brownian movement : the irregular 
oscillatory movement observed in microscopic par- 
ticles or 1 molecules * of all kinds suspended in 
a limpid fluid ; also called molecular movement 

>871 B asti an Orig. Lowest Organisms 46 Bacteria . . 
which exhibit movement* resembling those known as 
Brownian. >874 Jones & S»v. Pest hoi Ana/. *8 Serum 
..crowded with fatty molecules, presenting an active 
Brownian movement. i8m Darwin l asset iv. Plants 1 U. 64 
Small granules which exhibited Brownian movements. 

Brownio (bruuni). Also 8 browny. [de- 
nominative £. Brown, with somewhat of diminu- 
tive force : cf. the ON. svartdlfar or dark elves of 
the Edda. A 4 wee brown man ’ often appears in 
Scottish ballads and fairy tales.] A benevolent 
spirit or goblin, of shaggy appearance, supposed 
to haunt old houses, esp. farmhouses, in Scotland, 
and sometimes to perform useful household work 
while the family were asleep. 

*513 Douglas ACneis vi. Prol. 18 All is bot gaistis and elrfche 
fantasies. Of browneis and of bogilli* full this bulce. 176s 
M. Martin Dsscr. IV. 1 st. ‘171OJ 301 It is not long since 
every family of any considerable substance in these Islands 
[Shetland! was haunted by a Spirit they called Browny. 
which did several sorts of work, xtoa Scott Minstr. Bora. 
Inlrod. 41 Tlic Brownie formed a class of beings, distinct 
in habit and disposition from the freakish and mischievous 
elves. IrontIL J. Eyre xxxvii. iD.) Vou talk of my 

being a fairy, but 1 am sure you are more like a brownie. 

Brawniness, rare. [f. Browny a. + -ness.] 
The state of being * browny 1 or somewhat brown. 

1830 Black rv. Mar.X XVIII. 580 Fowling-pieces . . through 
the smooth brownfacss of their barrels. 

II See also Bkounes. 

Browning (braunig), vbl. sb. [f. Brown 9.] 

1. The Ration or process of making or becoming 
brown. ( Browning of polished irou : see the vb.) 


hair is to be followed by the browning oT die hitherto bright 
barrel and lock of the musket. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Preset. 
Aerie. II. 7 Shrivelling and browning of the leaves of tree*. 
18I1 Greener Gum *54 The process of browning takes from 
four to eight days. 

2. Cookery. A preparation for imparting a brown 
colour to gravy or made dishes. 


half as much of browning. 

Browning, ppl. a. [(. as prec. +-inq2] *. 
Becoming brown, b. Making brown. 

1998 Gosson Pleas. Quip fits 98 in Hast. E. P. P. IV. 954 
The tallow-pale, the browning-bay. The swarthie-blacke, 
the graiwle-areene. 1834 Marryat 7 ac. Fait Id. v 37 Where 
Is the blooming check, ruddy with the browning an ? 1884 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxviii. *90 The browning 
grasses quivered airily against the sky. 

t Browning, sb. Obs. Perhaps -Brownie. 

xflox Holland Pltt\y II. a He . . that calls for nothing 
else at sea but wind*; and neuer rests tiU Browning be 
come. Ibid. Gloss., Browning a term vattaU In the mouths 
of mariner* and winnowers or come, when they are calmed 
and do call for wind. 

Brownish (brau-nij), a. [f. Brown a. + -i&ifti.] 

1. Somewhat brown. 

'>888 Bonn Decadss IV. Ind. (Arh.) 193 Eyght of their 
hennes . . of brownyshe colours. 16*7 Toiwell Poser/. 
Boasts 444 Hair . . of colour like a Cfces-nut, or brownish. 
1878 Huxlct Pkysiogr. 96 The sands of the Bagahot aeries 
..are commonly of yellow and brownish colours, 

2. Comb., as brownish-coloured ; also with other 
colours, at brownish-black, -grey, -red, etc. 

dtkgLond. Cm s. No eo6x. A Brownish Black 'Mare. 
dSmJbid. Na 0433/4 A middle abed Man, hk Hair curled 
and brownish coloured. 1831 Brewster Not. Magic U. 
(1893) *3 At flrat . . it is brownish-red. 

BrOWnism. [f. the surname Bream, Browne 1 ] 

L The system of chureh - government advocated 
*1581 by Kobtrt Brown, an English Puritan and 


1187 

Nobeotiformiit. Hit princtofet, somewhat modi- 
fied, became those of the Independents. 

« 18x7 Hjbron IF! is. II. 497 Some fall to 
some to Popery. 164a Coneft. to No. C omma 
men addicted to Ana baptism* and 


SjTpe Neal Hist. Purit. 1 . 993 The violence of pevsaoutfoa 
drove some of them into the extreme* of Browaieta. 

2. The style of Sir Thomas Browne. {nones- me.) 

i79> Boswell fohnson (1891) I. *03 Those w o rts which 
he sometimes took pleasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browns.. in one Instance only in these easy* has 
he indulged his Brownism. 

8 , Mod. The Brunonian system. See Bbubovian. 

Smwwlst. [f. as prec. (senses 1, 3) + -MT.] 

1. An adherent or follower of the ecclesiastical 
principles of Robert Brown. (See prec.) 

x 583 Stubbes /(**/. Abus. 11. 74 Diuers new phsftflsd (blows 
•prong vp of late, ss the Brownlees, ttfos Warncb Alb . 
Eng. ix. xlvi *19 The Browuist and the Brito wist, goe 
hand in hand together, lies Skaks. TkoeL N. iil ii. 34, 
1 had as lief* be a Brownist, as a Politician. 170s C. 
Mather Magn. Chr , l Ui. (185s) 64 Shake off the name of 
Brownist : it Is a mere nickname, and a brand for the mak- 
ing of Religion odious. «8m Marsdkn Early Pnrit. 137 
The brownwts and the anabaptists were the first seceders 
from the church of England at home. 

2 . Med. An adherent of the Brunonian system. 

Hence (in sense 1) Brownistiool a. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker I b, By the vertue of his 
good liquor bee's able to convert any Browoisticall ulster. 
xyj6 Neal Hist. Puvit. III. 456 Martin Mar-Prelate and 
tne rest of the BrownUlical pamphlets in the reign of Qu. 
Elizabeth. 1848 Macomb Alsx. Henderson 35 Some per- 
sons., tainted with Brownistical and Independent notions. 

Brawaly ^brau-nli), adv. [f. Brown a. + *lt“.] 
With a brown colour ; in a brown state. 

rites Bsddoes See. Brother 1. 1 , A feathered and a jewelled 
cap, And youthful curls to hang beside it brownly. 

Brownneil (braun,nes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being brown. 

137a J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath iu. «6b, Blackenes or 
brown es of sgestion. xflxx Cotgr., Rissole % the browne- 
nesRe that is giuen to a thing in the frying thereof. 173a 
Ds For Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) III. 76 The Derwent is re- 
Btarkable for its Brownnew. 1878 Habershon Dis. Abdo- 
men 16 Brownnesa of the tongue, .in states of exhaustion. 


pap*r. 

1. A coarse stout kind of paper made of un- 
bleached materials ; chiefly used for wrapping. 

x«4* in Glasncock Roe. Si. Michaels Bp. Start Jorti ^ 188s) 
43 Item for browne paper for the seid or^ons. s6xx Colon,. 
Papier mare hand, browne paper (wherein Tradesmen fuuld 
vp their Wares’. 177a GentL Mas. XLU. 19a Course brown 
paper, such as pedlars use. a 1848 Marryat R. Reefer v, 
[He] would, .dap the vinegar and brown paper on my bruises. 

2. Comb, and alt rib., as brown-pa/or parcel , etc. 
Brown-paper warrant (see quot.). 

18x0 J/ist riant, iv. 194 The gentlemen see into our trade, 
We cannot gull them with brown-paper stuff. tflot Land. 
Gao. No- *701/4 Any Brown-Paper-Maker may be furnished 
with what Quantity of Course Rags . . they please. 1887 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 719 Brown-paper warrants, those 
given by a captain, and which he can cancel. sB8g Law 
limes' Rep. Li 1 . 736/* (He) sent him a brown -paper parcel. 

Brown study, [app. originally from Brown 
in sense of * gloomy* ; but this sense has been to a 
great extent forgotten. (The conjecture that brown 
4 might lie ’ the Ger. braune 4 brow* does not require 
serious notice.)] 

A state of mental abstraction or musing : 4 gloomy 
meditations* (J.) ; 4 serious reverie, thoughtful 
absent-mindedness* (Webster) ; now esp . an idle 
or purposeless reverie. 

153a Dice-Play 6 Lack of company will soon lead a man 
into a brown study. 1370 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 80 You are 
in some brown study, what colours you might best wear. 
1607 Tomell Serpents 77a Nothing but sadnesse, and 
heavinesse of minde, brown-studies. tknOxford-A ct a Oft 
wou’d the new created Sonhister Where Boy cry'd, went ye 
any Coffee, Sir? Start from brown-study. 171a Steele 
Speck No, *86 F 3 He often puts me into a brown Study how 
to answer him. X871 Blackie Four Phases L 13 He had 
been standing there in a brown study. 

t Browniwi&l. Obs. ran. [Cf. OE. mere- 
swin , Ger. meerschwein , Du. meerruyn, and the 
name porpoise itself.] A porpoise. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Brunswyue, or de\fyaa,/oca, del- 
phimus , suillus. 

Brawuwort (brounwwt). Herb.} Obs. Jperh. 
from its brown flowers.] A name of the Water- 
Betony ( Scrophularia aqttalica ), and perhaps other 
species of Serophularia. 

C stem Sax. Leeekd. I. 158 Genim hy*M wyrte wyrttniman 
be angle brunewyit hataS. Ibid. 374 Wi8 lungen adle 
Genim. .& bryse wyrt A bran wyrt. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 

K Brownworte, herim (1499 brother wort], pulio. pemleium 
Mpuleium). xsju Turner Herbal l L(J» The her be 
whiche w* call in Englyshe water betony or brown wurt. 
1873 Grew Anat. Roots'), f 13 In Brown wort, the Bails of 
the Stalk sulking down by degrees, .becomes the tipper pert 
of the Root. 1884 Milies Ptanf-n. 948 Scrophularia 
aquatiea. Bishop Weaves, Water- Betony, Brown- wort, 
Svramy (brau ni), a. ran. [t Brown a. + -r.] 
Inclining to brown. 

xsAe Stakymuxet- riff Nxirf xv. fAtb.) 184 Thee broweyeUoa 
too Btalck fro the mounten be wissheth. 1197 Snake. Loved* 
CotupL xUi, HJs browny locks did bang in crooked ouriea. 
1873 Kinoslrv Valentine's D., Oh 1 1 wUh I were n tiny 
browny bird: 


t%mrs2gt. Oh. ff. 1 

1. The browsing of cattle j < 
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BrqIWBK 9 . k A 01.1 

_ corner, that on which 

they browne. 

ids* W. Folkimokam Art /Survey x. viiL t8 Oraase end 
plants fit for broouage, and browaage of aheepe. <888 R. 
Helms Armoury iil 333/1 Broevage or Broumago is feed- 
lag of Sheep and Goats. 

2* The right of browsing. 

lin Goto a., F ros au g s, one hog, or more, due vnto the 
Maiatar of the watery end fonest* of Aubtgny (end else- 
where) by the (annex* of the Maatage and brouaage thsreoC 

Brow s (biuus), sb. l Forms: 6-8 brouse, 
brouae, { bronco, brouse, 7 * browne, hnpwne. 
[spp. a. rath c. F. broust (OF. brost, mod.F. brat/) 
4 bud, young shoot*. (But sense 3 was evidently 
taken from the verb in English.) The loss of 
the final / presents some dimcnltiee: the occas. 
spellings broun , brows indicate an early form 
(brim), which may possibly have been a corruption 
of brousts collective pL] 

1. Young shoots ana twigs of shrubs, trees, eto. 

>883 Fits here. Husk. I13* If thou haue any trees to., 
croppe for the fyre-wodde, croppe them in wynter that thy 
beast es mays aate the brouse and the mouse of the bowes 
and also the yues. >$38 PhaSr sGueid vu. G iij b, This 
Laurel bushe fill thick of browse. xm8 Spenser F. Q. hi. 
jl 45 Their notes upon the brouse* lend. 18x7 Markham 
Caved, l 5 Hushes, otoum, and some hie or thicke trees for 
rimlter. 1669 Woautxxa S’ysi. Agric. 1x681) jbi Browse or 
broucs, or krutte, the tops of the Btandien of Trees that 
Cattle usually feed on. ten Dudley in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 168 In the Winter they Uve upon Browse, or the 
tops of Bushes and young Trees. 1874 C. Gkikie Life 
Woods vi. 118 Browse is the Canadian word for the tender 
twigs of trees. 

2. Fodder for cattle, conflating of young shoots 
and twign ; that which is or can be browsed. 

155a Huiokt, Browse, or meat for beastes in snow tyme, 
vcsca. 1580 Baret Air*. B 1400 Browse made for beastes 
of withic bowes. s6as Flhtc-her Thierry 4> Th. 1. i, Like 
leaves they would - . become browse for every beast. 1697 
Drydrn Virg. >x8o6) I. a6i Th* unworthy browse Of buf- 
faloes. 1708 J- Philips Cyder 1. 108 How the Goats their 
shrubby Brouse Gnaw pendenL 1837 Howirr Rur. Life 
v. ii. (186a) 367 Hollies, which were encouraged in most 
an« ient forests for winter browze. 

8. The action of browsing. 

xBxe Cromek Rem. NithsdtUo Song , All the flocks at 
browse, xflso Scott Abbot iii. The cattle are even now re- 
turning from their scanty browse. >830 W. Phillips Mt. 
Sinai iv. 1x4 As when at browse. .A herd of deer, .disport 
them, xtflo Lynch Thee, Trin. v. 80 [ 1 ] listened to the 
browse of the sheep as they cropped the grass, 
lienee (or from the verb) Browse-wood. 

1398 Manwooo Lowes Forest vL | x (16x5) 51/1 The. 
Foresters . . must nrouide Browse- wood to bee cut downs 
for [the Deer] to feed upon. 1884 Evelyn Sylva 7a It If 
advis'd not to cut off the Browse- wood of Oaks in Copses. 
183s E. Jesse Glean. Nat. Hist. Ser. iil 939 Right of com- 
mon fop four horses, and the use of browse-wooa. 
Brows*. sb. 2 Mining. Also brouse. (See quota.) 

1875 Use Diet. Arts 1 . 547 Browse, a metallurgical term 
for a variety of slag. Ibid. III. 59 A mass of heated fuel, 
mixed with partly • fated and semi-reduced ore, called 
Brasses, floating upon a stratum of melted lead. 

Braw** p brow** (brum), v. Forma: (6 
brose), 6-7 brouae, 6-8 brouae, 7 broose, 7-9 
browne, 6 - browse, [f. Browrk rt.l, or perhaps 
directly from 16 th c. F. broustsr, now brouter \m 
same sense), according to Littid, f. F. broust , brout 
4 bud, young shoot 1 ; the Eng. form being in- 
fluenced by that of the sb., q. v. The pronuncia* 
tion with -a may have begnn in the verb ; cf. the 
analogy of grass, grass, advice , advise, use, to use, 
etc. (Or if the verb was ever broust in Eng., we 
might suppose the final -/ to have been lost, by 
confusion with that of the pa. t. and pa. Pple.)] 

1. intr. or absol. To feeden the leaves and shoots of 
trees and bushes; to crop the shoots or tender 
parts of rough plants for food: said of goats, 
deer, cattle. (Sometimes carelessly used for grate, 
but properly implying the cropping of scanty vege- 
tation.) 

194a Boordb Dytlary xvi. (1870) 875 At the x byt on the 
gratae, or brosynge on the tree, 1580 Hollyband Treas* 
Fr. Tong, Brouter * manger, to brouse, to feeds like an 
Oxe or Goete. x|fg Nashs Christ's T. 3a b. All the bushes 
and boughes . . were bewd downs and feld for men (like 
brute beastes) to brouse 00. s6ix Shaks. Wint. T. 111. iii. 


the steeps of Snowdon. 1848 Carpkntkr A aim. Pkys. 141 
The Giraffe uses its long tongue to lay hold of the young 
shoots on which It browses. 1870 Bryant Homer 1 . ti. 74 
11m horses browsed on lotus-leave* 

b. fig. or transf. 

s8(i Shaks. C/mb. in. vi. 38 Them b cold meat i’th* Caue. 
wel brouzontnat. stag L*xas£/fo Ser. lev. 11805) 119 And 
browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage fa 
good Library]. v8m Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. l (1873) 
9 We thus get n glimpse of him browsing— for.. he was al- 
ways a random reader— in- his father’s library. 

2. tram . To crop and eat (leaves, twigs, etc.). 

‘ xg*3 Fitsmerb. Hush. 1 111 Fell the voder wodde fyrsta 
in wynter that thy cattail cr beastes may# sate & broura the 
toppes. s|ps SrsNsaa Virg. Gnat Ba Others . . brouse tbs 
woodbine twines. «8ap Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 984- 
1789 Wolcott (P. iHndar) Odes xUL 4 Forc’d, forc'd to 
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bronse, like goats, the Imim for food, stao Darwin Orig. 
Spec. hi. 11878) *6 Little trees which bad been perpetually 
browned down by the cattle. 1884 Daily Tel, at May, 
Herd* of deer have browned all the leave* away a* high 
as their necks could reach. 

8. causa/. To feed (cattle) on (twin, etc.), 
tun (see Bsowasa il «Mp Wormdok Syst. Agric. vLf a 
(16811 94 Rangers and Keepers of Parks . . brousing their 
lieer on it. 

Browser (bratrzw). [f. Browse v. + -kb 1 .] 
fi. I One who feeds the deer (in winter-time). 
Cf. Browse v. 3. 06 s. 

1590 in Harconrt Papers <1876) (At a survey taken 10th 
April 4th year of Edward VI] the jury did then present that 
• . the Lord* of Stanton Harcourt have used and ought to 
find four Drawers in Woodstock Park in winter time^ when 
any snow shall happen to fall, and carry, lye, and abide be 
the space of two days, and so to feed the said Browsers 
there browsing soc long as the snow doth lye, every browser 
to have to his lodging every night one billet of wood the 
length of his ax -helve. 

2 . An animal which browses. 

1845 Mi all in Noncouf. V. 31s The stupidest of the browsers 
of the field. 1870 V hats Nat. Hist. Comm. 12a We fell a 
forest, and the timid browsers lose their shelter and food. 

Browsing (bruuziq ). vbl. sb. [f. Browse v.] 

1 . The action of feeding upon young shoots and 
leaves of trees and shrubs ; also concr. shoots and 
leaves ; browsing-ground. 

*580 Bamkt A tv. B 1401 A gathering together of leaues 
for beasts in winter; a browsing, r 1649 Howell Lett. (1630) 
II. 8 The |»ark . . for groves, and browsings for the deer . . 
may compare with any. 1899 Jewison Brittany ix. 144 
Heather and gorse, kept short by the browsing of the goats. 

2 . tomb , as browsing-line. 

1805 Rki-ton Landsc . Gant. 51 Stripped of their foliage to 
a certain height, .which 1 shall call the browsing line. i8aB 
Stkuart Planter's G. 300 The browsing-line of the black- 
faced sheep seldom reaches to more than three, or three 
feet and a half above the surface. 

Browsing. ///. a. That browses. 

a 170s Pope Dry of* 91 Nor let my branches feel The brows- 
ing cattle or the piercing steel, a 1705 Pope Odyu. xvu. 6ao 
The grating ox, and browsing goat. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Grog, xxviii. 439 Carnivorous and browung mammalia. 
BrOWOt (bruust). Sc. Forms: ?5 broweat, 
6 brouat, 6- browat. [f. brenv-, pa. ppl. stem of 
Brew, or perh. of earlier origin, from the root 
bru-, as in OHG. brA-hAs ; cf. also Du. brouw-sel 
4 a browst 1 : the nature of the Buffix is not clear. 
(Some modem writers have perverted this to 
Brrwht.)] A brewing ; a brewage. Also fig. 

a 1900 Burrow Laioes xxxix. (Jam.) For the fourt browest, 
he l the Drowsier I sail yiue the dewtie of anc half© ycare. 
1994 Halt. Balrinnei in Scot. Poems 16 tk C. II. 347 Ane 
bloodic brousl there was brouine. 1690 Row Hist. Kirk 
(i8aa> 337 Yow must cause scripture speak it, or else yow 
will not brew your browat well. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. iv, 
The browst or the Howff retained . . its unrivalled reputa- 
tion. 18*3 — Q. Durward vli. You will drink a bitter 
browst of your own brewing one day. 

Browattr. -ar, northern f. Brewster, brewer. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 13a Boutyng the browstere. c 1440 
Prom/. Parv. 54 Browstar or brewere. a 1599 Lyndksav 
Trag. 356 Ane Drowsier quhilk can brew mostehoilsum aill. 
sfioo Skene Reg. Maj. xxxix, Ane Browster. 1789 Burns 
3 rd Ep. J. Lapraik v, Browster wives and whisky stills, 
t Browae. Ohs. rare- 1 . [Corruption of F.brou 
in same sense : found earlier also as btoust , and 
thus identified with the etymon of Browse sb.] 
The inner covering of the nutmeg. 

171a tr. Pome/’s Hist. Drugs I. ivi? The Nutmeg ha* three 
Wrappings, to wit, the Shell, the Mace and the Browse l la 
Coque, le Maris, et le Brou j. 

Broyle, Broyn, obs. forms of Broil, Brine. 
Broys(e, obs. f. Brow is, and Bruise. 

Bruart, variant of Drrward. 

Bruo, variant of Bruke, Obs., a locust. 

Bruch, obs. f. Broch, Brooch, Brough, Burgh. 
tBrUOhe 1 . Obs. [OE. bryce, ME. bruche {it) 
= OHG. bruk, MUG., modGer. brush, MLG. 
broke, Ml)u. broke, broke , Du. breuk OTeut. 
*brukis-, from stem bruk - of brekatt to Break. 
In later ME. superseded by breche , Breach J 

1 . The action of breaking, fracture; fig. the 
breaking or violation of a command, engagement, 
etc. ; transgression. 

a 90a Pol. Laws Mlfred f 3 (Bosw.) Den borges bryce 
a 1000 Guthlnc 670 iGr.> Ne sy him bAiies bryce. c 1300 
Tkmsk 4 Night. a8 Ne wes neuere bruche so strong I- 
broke with rijtc ne with wrong, 
b. esp. Violation of chastity. 
a tssg Ancr. R. 38 Widuien euerich bruche, mid ihol 
meideniiod and metdenes menske. c tigs i/ati Meid. 13 
Vre flench. .)if bat ha wit hire wiSute bruche cleans. 

2 . A fractured or injured part ; a fissure or break ; 
* Breach sb. 7. 

sms Leg. Kath. 1614 pe bruchen of hire bodi, al to- 
broken of pe beatings. a 1907 in ReL Antic. II. 97s At the 
furmeste bruche that he fond He lap in and over he wond. 
t Bnioha ' z . Obs. rare. Alsobrueohe. (Seequot.) 
1980 Turner Herbal 11. 99b, Agsrike is the same in a 
Larche tre that brueche as the Northern Englishmen colt 
it, or as other call it, a todstole, is in a birche or a walnut 
tre. . It groweth. .vpon the hole or body of the tre. .as other 
Ihyngcs lyke mushrummes todestooles or bruches do. 
Bnuuiel, obs. form of Bmtchxl a. fragile, 
t Bru'ohelneMe. [f. price. * -mss.] Frailty. 


ndsll/d Rel. 4 L . Poems <*8 66) 951 Jyue me graoe 

to hyde helc The blame of my brachelnesse. 

0 BnU^KI (bn?k 0 s). [L. brAcus , brAchus , a. 
Gr. Apoixot 1 a wingless locust’.] 

L An piect ; a caterpillar B roke. 
sgsE Trevuia Barth. De P. A*, xl vi. 0495) 393 Brucus Is 
the brood of long fiyes that dystroye corne and grame. 
c 147S Bkt Found. St. Barthd. C/L 1. vi (1883) 59 Brecua Is 
the issue Of the buttyrflie, or he haue wynges. 2609 Bjsle 
(D ouay) rk civ. [cv.J 34 The locust came, and the brachtis. 
— Joel L Mb, Bruchus, an other Seeing lisle beast, that 
devoureth not only fruits but also the leaves of trees. 

2 . A genus of rhyncophorus beetles, of which the 
larvae are destructive to peas* etc. Hence Bnr- 
ohian, a member of the genus Bruehus. 

189s T. W. Harris bisects New Eng. 54 The habits of 
the Hruchians and their larvae. 

H Bnroia. The same as Bricine. 

tfiio Hrnrv Elem. Cheat. (1840) II. 304 Of Brucia. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 513 Brucia closely resembles strychnia. 
Brucine (brtf’Min). Chan. [From Brutea 
antidyscnterica , the tree which was supposed to 
furnish false Angustura bark, now understood to 
be the bark of a species of Strychnos.] 

A vegetable alkaloid existing in false Angustnra 
bark, and (along with strychnine) in Nux Vomica; 
like strychnine it is a strong poison. 

i8flg ). Dadcock Dorn. Amusem. 148 Brucine.. a new 
alkali is . .procured . . from the . . brucea anti-dysentertca. 
ri86s J. Wvluk in Circ.Sc. I. 416/1 Brucine maybe sepa- 
rated from strychnine by its solubility in cold alcohol. 

Bntoitc (br/r sdit). A/in. [after A. Bruce , an 
American mineralogist ; see -ite.] A native hy- 
drate of magnesia. i 860 in Dana. 

BrucUe (bnrk 1 !), a. Chiefly Sc. and dial. 
Forms : 4 brukel, 5 brukyl, 5-6 -ill, 6 -il, bruk- 
kil, -yll, brukle, bruole, 6- bruokle. [OE. brucol 
(in seipbrucol ) f. stem bruk- of brekan to Break 
(see also Brock le) : but in later use, perhaps pho- 
netic variant of Brick le : cf. Sc. muckle and mickle.] 

1 . Liable to break ; fragile, brittle. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xii. xii. 114 As brukkyll ice. 198a 
Turner Herbal 11. 64 a, Rootes . . not brukle or easy to 
broke. 1989 Puttkniiam Eng. Poesie (Arb ) 919 Trusting 
vnto a piece of bruckle wood. 01791 Kelly Sc. Prov. 
X13 (Jam.) Lasses and glasses are bruckle ware. 1838 M. 
Pomteous Son ter Johnny 39 In bruckle stane and lime. 

2 . fig. Frail, uncertain, precarious, 1 shaky ( . 

ripS Metr. Horn too Noht of brukel blod and bane. 

c 1419 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 130a Yhe Devilys war noucht 
wroucht of brukyl kynd. 1509 Firmer Wks. qx What ves- 
sel! rniiv be more bruckle and frayle than is our body. 
a stei Calderwood Hist Kirk Wodrow) HI. 743 Found- 
ing them upon the bruckle authoritie of profane writers. 1814 
Scott Wav. Ixvii, 'My thine* are but in a bruckle state'. 
1 186 Long I. Wight Uinl. 8 Bruckle , brittle, 
t Bnrokle, V. Obs. or dial. [Related to Sc. 
bruik , to begrime (see Brooked) ; prob. a frequent- 
ative : see -le.] trans. To make dirty; to begrime. 
Hence Bru-okled ppl. a. 

1848 Herrick Hes/er ., Tern pie. Bo yes and bracket'd 
children. 1661 L. Griffin Doctrine of Asst 7 We com- 
monly say to Dirty Children that the Gardener will sow 
Leeks in their faces ; we may more truly tell our Bruckled 
Professours that the Devill will sow l ares in their Souls. 
1691 Ray N. C, Words xx Bruckle , to dirty. Bruckled , dirty. 

t Bru oklenesi. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Bruckle a. 
+ -NKSM.] 1 Bruckle 1 quality or condition : frailty. 
1413 Far I King’s Q. cxciv, Pray the reder. .Of hi* gud- 
nesse thy hrukilnessc 10 knytt a 1960 Roli.and Crt. Venus 
11 962 Full of bruk ilne*. 01609 Montgomerie Jb'tytingX.bxx 
Fecklesxe foolishne* and beastly braklene*. 

Brud-, Brude, obs. fonn of Bride. 

Bruder, obs. form of Brother. 

Brudge, obs. and dial, form of Bridge. 
Brudping : see Brydthinq, wedding. 

Brue, obs. f. Brow, Brew, and var. of Bkoo, Sc. 
t Bn&ed, ppl- a. Obs. rare. In 6 brude. [Con- 
ti acted from Imbrued. (It might be from OF. 
cmbruer, through intermediate *aorucr.)] Imbrued. 

i960 A. Nevile Seneca's CEdi/us 92 His eyes all bathd and 
brude in blond. 1583 Stanyhurrt ASneis 11. (Arb ) 49 Then 
they the sacred image with brude fist blooddye prophaned. 
Bruer, obs. form of Brewer. 

Bruea(86, obs. form of Brewis, Broke. 

Bruet, var. of Browet, Obs., broth, soup. 
Bruff, dial. var. of Brough, a halo. 

Brugge, brugg(e, obs. forms of Bridge. 
t Bruges. Obs. Forms : 6 btigi, brug, Bruges, 
burges, broig, bryggea. 6-8 bridges, 7 birgea, 8 
brudges. [F. Bruges , Flem. Brugge i. e. 1 bridge *.] 
Name of a city of Flanders, used attrib. in Bruges 
sa/in, and sometimes elliptically. 

1517 T. Allen in Lodge lllrnt. Brit. Hist. (1838) I. t6 
One black brigs hat. 1938 Aberdeen Reg. v. 16 (Jam.) Half 
allin of Brug saline. 1949 Eanc. Wills (z86o) IL 66 White 
saitin of Bridges. 1999*3 Jnv. Ch. Goods Stafford^. 17 On 
cope of red satin bruges, 1999 lav. Reel. Vestm. in Hay 
Scotia Sacra 189 (Jam.) Blew and yellow broig fatin. 161s 
Rates (Jam.) Threed called Birgea thread. 1761 C Kino 
Brit . Merck. 1 . 085 Thred Sisters . . Ditto Brudges. 179a 
Be awes Lex Mtrcat. 383 Thread, called black and brown, 
or Bridges OutnaJ. 

Brutfl, yar. of Brough halo, and Broch tower. 
Brugh, brughe, brught, obs. if. Burgh. 


BBUim. 

Bruhows, obs. form of Bbewhouss. 

Bruik, Bruikit, Sc. formsof Brook v ., Broosed. 
BrulU, obs. form of Beoil. 

Bruilylo, brullgio : see Brulyib. 

Bruin (bn? in). In Caxton brans, brunne, 
bruya. [a. MDu. bruin ( bruyn , bruun) Browh, 
the name of the bear in Reynard the Bax.] An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the Common or Brown Bear. (It nas 
advanced so far in the direction of a common noun 
as to be often written without capital B.) 

<481 Caxton Reynard viL (Arb.) 1 How bruyn the here 
spedda wyth the foxe. Ibid, xi lk kynge . . said# to 
brune the here, syr brune, 1 wyl that ye doo this message. 
1S63 Butler Hud. 1. 111. 131 Mean while th* approach'd 
the place where Bruin Was now engag'd to mortal mine. 
1708 Pofe Dune. 1. 90 So watchful Bruin forms with plastic 
care Bach growing Tump, and brings it to a Bear. 176a 
T. Be voces Hunter Travest. 11 . 89 No more each two-legg'd 
bruin swears. 1837 W. Irving Ca/t. Bonneville HI. 137 
Promising to entrap bruin. 1867 Mrs. Harvey Cruue 
Claymore 230 During the autumn Bruin may not unfre- 
quently be seen near the vineyards. 

Bruise (br£z' f sb. [t. the vb.] 

+ 1 . A breaking ; a breach. Obs. 

1441 Plum/ton Corr. In trod. 60 In eschewing of blood- 
shedding ana bruses of the Kings peace. 1930 Palxch. aox/a 
Brosyng or broose, briseure. 

2 . A hurt or injuiy to the body by a blunt or 
heavy instrument, causing discoloration but not 
laceration of the skin ; a contusion. 

1941 R. Copland Golyeus Tern/, a F ij, Yf in the parties 
rounde about y* vlcere there is eyther bruise, phlegmon, or 
other tumour. 1607 Topsc ll Fourf. Beasts 337 Wounds are 
most commonly made with sharp or piercing weapons, and 
bruises with blunt weapons. 1663-78 Butler Hud. (L) 
One arm’d with metal, th* other with wood, This fit for 
bruise, and that for blood. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. 223 
F4 The Braises which they often received in their Fall. 
1899 Tennyson Elaine 1x50 His costly gift, Hard-won and 
hardly won with bruise and blow. 

b. Of a plant, fruit, or other body. 

1678 N. Wanlry Wonders 111. xliv. § x8. 226/2 He.. threw 
it with that force against the floor that the solidest metal 
would have received some damage or bruise thereby. 1770 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) lv. 285 Pilaus . . nearly Hat 
..thin at the edge, turning watery on the least bruise. 

O. spec. A contusion or injury caused byjambing; 
Sc. in form brizz. 

Mod. Sc. His hand has got a bad brizx under the wheel. 
8. Comb., as brut sc -like adj. ; + bruise -root 
(see quot.) ; Bruise-wort. 

*** Newton Pa/aver Com. in Phil. Trans. XX. 263 Or 
Horned Poppy, with a Yellow Flower, vulgarly called in 
Hampshire. Squat more, or Rruseroot. 1839 47 Todd Cycl. 
Amxt. 4 Phys. III. 908/t The bruise-like swelling. 

Bruise (br//z), V. Forms : j brfsan, 3-5 
briaen, 3-6 briae, (4 bris), 3-7 bruae, 4-6 
broose, brose, bryae, 5 breae, bresae, brysse, 
burse, 5 6 briase, broyae, brouse, 6 bruase, 
broose, 6-7 bruae, 7, 9 bruise, 6 * bruise: (also-SV. 
4 byra, 6birs, 8 birse, 8- briss ; 8-9 north, dial. 
bruss : see also Bihbk v.). [OE. brfsan to crush, 
bruise, with which afterwards coalesced F. brisie-r, 
bruisicr , brttser , to break, smash, shatter. The 
latter is of uncertain origin : see Diez, Littrl, and 
Scheler. (The Anglo- F rench form was be user : see 
senses 7, 3.) The normal modern Eng. representa- 
tive alike of OE. brysc and OF. brise would be 
brlse (braiz). The early ME. bruse may be ex- 
plained as a s w. spelling with the usual A — 
OE. y ; brise may also be accounted for as the 
Kentish form with e for OE. y ; but the ME. 
forms brose, broose , broyse, brouse, and the modem 
bruise must be from the OFr. forms, though the 
phonological details are obseme. The shortening 
of the vowel in 15th c. northern brisse, brysse, and 
mod.Sc. brizz, Eng. dial, bruss, is also unusual.] 

1 . trans. 4 To crush or mangle with the heavy 
blow of something not edged or pointed ; to crush 
by any weight* (J.). But now cnieflyin a weaker 
sense : To injure by a blow which discolours the 
skin but does not lacerate it, and breaks no bones; 
to contuse : a. (the body of men or animals). 

o. Forms brysan, brise, brese, birse, byrse , briss. 
c 890 K. Alfred Bxda v. vi. (Bosw.) His preosta senne of 
horse fallende and gebrysedne. 0 1000 Be Domes Dtry 49 
Ne mid swifinui his swybe nele brysan wanhydlg gemod. 
c isoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile smite mid. .swuerde. 
and brisen. 0 1300 Hmvelok 2835 That he sholde him . . briaen 
so. that wit no salue Ne sholde him helen leche non. C1378 
? Harbour St. Vincentins 305 Sancte Vincent tormentit wes 
Byrsit, heft & brynt. exsoo Desir. Troy 7909 My body 
hath pw brisiL c 1439 Syr Tryam. 237 Upon an olde 
steda, That was bresyd and bfynde. 1470-89 Malory 
Arthur « 18171 !• 375 Sir kayes hors bryxed hym ful sore. 
1901 Douglas PaL Hon. 111. 1924 He..bnsait all my bania. 

6 . Form bruse, bruse. 

a 1375 Jose/h A rim. Sox In he hikkeste pres he . . Break 
braynea a-brod, brusede burnes. 1387 Trrvisa Higdon 
Rolls Ser. HI. 59 pe Sabynes . . brusede and euerlay bat 
mayde ITarpeia]. ip6 Fabvan Chron 1 1. 538 The erle 
marshall onerthrewe his appellaunt. and *0 brasyd hym, y* 
. . he dyed. 1990 Spenser F. Q 111. iv. 34 Least they [fishes] 
their finnet should bran, .upon the stony grownd. 1991 
— Virgil's Gnat xxxvii. And with his hand him rashly 
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brazing slews. s6q* Knollm Hitt. Turks fi6ai> mi Aod 
thenby brused the need of the. .enemle of mankinds. 
f. Form brose, brorse, broose, brouse. 
ijb Wyclif Num. nil es The ease loynede hym silf to 
the wal, end briaide [a. r. broaede] the foot of the sitter. 
mm Lydo. Citron. Troy rv. ni, On e shelde, hroaed end 
onreyde They here hym home, sag 4 F any an vl dxiii. 140 
(He) fell from hia hone, .whereof be eras soo broysyd that 
he dyed. 1909 Mors Concert age/. 7 WA n. Wks. 1x78/0 
The Inste men though he hi, shell not be brooaed. iggo 
Palsgr. 471/a, I brose with e stroke or with e fell . . I have 
brousyd my shoulder with fhltynge downe the ateyres. c 
Thtrsiles in 4 Old Pins (1848) 77 He wyll brose me. 

8 . Form bruise, bruits, 

2580 Barit A/p. B 141s A wounde braised Is woorse then 
the! is oncly cut 1998 Share. Merry W. 1. L 094 , 1 bruit'd 
my shin th' other day. 1611 Bible Gen. iii. 15 It shel bruise 
thy heed, end thou shelt bruise his heele. sMs Fuller 
Worthies (1840) HI. 33a He fell down, end braised himself 
to death, moo Steele Toiler No. 45 f 7 . 1 am bruised to 
Death. 17M Psicstley Corrupt. Cur. II. x. 261 ITheyJ 
made no scruple. . to beat end bruise him. tflas Tennyson 
7 W Voices asa Cursed and scorn'd, end bruised with r tones. 
1871 Morley Voltaire 94 In England, .the peasant has not 
wooden 1 * 


his feet bruised in w< 

b. (plants, fruit). 
csgegE. E. A Hit. P. B. 1047 Bot quen hit [the fruit) is 
brasedoher broken ojwr byten in twynne. 1503 Fitzhersl 
| xao Get as menye rotes with them as thou canine end 
breaks them not nor bryse them, igpf Shaks. x Hen. /V, 
l i. 8 Nor bruise her Flowrets with the Armed hoofes Of 
hostile paces. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, providence xvii. 
Bees work for man ; and yet they never bruise Their masters 
flower. s68x Baxter in Bk. qf Praised 86a) aoa If death 
shall bruise this springing seed Before it comes to fruit. 

o. To make a dent in, crush out of shape, 
batter (a hard surface). 

iggo Palsgr. 471/a, 1 broae harnesae or ones flesshe. whan 
it synketh in with the weyghtynesse of strokes, JenJondre. 
His hfced pece was brosed with the stroke that a man inyght 
have layed his hande in the hole. 1399 [see Bruised///, a.] 
1873 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 60 Aw've bruized mi clog-nose 
wi puncin' that owd can. 

a. To maul as a boxer or prize-fighter. 
a s6sg Fletcher Nice Valour 1. I, He shall bruise three a 
month. 

f 2 . To break {in pieces , down ), to smash. Obs. 
[This sense was apparently from French.] 

[1*99 Britton i. xi. 8 t Ceux, qi felounousement. .brusent 
egliscs, ou autri mesouns.] a 1300 E. E. Psalter xlv[i]. xo 
Bowc shall he bria, and breke wapenes ma. 138s Wycmf 
a Kings xi. x8 And thei distruyden his auters and the 
ymagis broosiden to gydris mistily. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
l*eg. 438/4 He toke breed and . . broayd and gaue it to his 
dyscyples. 1494 Fabyan vii. ccxxiv. a86 Kyng Phylyp . . 
broused or erased y* casiellys. c 1530 Berners Art A. Lyt. 
Bryt. (x8xi) 30 Not leue standyng ncyther castel nor toure 
vp right ; but I shall bruise them downe to the erth. 153* 
Coverdale Dan. ii. 40 As yron brusseth and breaketh all 
thinges. 1390 R. Ferris 7 rav. Bristows in Collier llluit. 
E. K. Pop . Lit. xvii. Had his foote once slipped . .he would 
hauc beene brused in peeces. 1611 Art qf Veneris 77 Let 
him plash or brute down small twigges. 

3 . Jig. (to senses 1,2,4) To crush, wound, disable, 

[saga Britton i. xxi. f 7 Qi let sequestres de nos ministres 

a escient eynt bruseez.] xefia Wyclif Dent. ix. 3 Fier de- 
uowrynge and wastynge, the which brisse [MS. E. bruse] 
hem down. — Ptov. Prol. 1 Thurj long sicknesse brosid. 
cijoo Partenay 3748 Peruers fortune ..which on reisith, 
Anolhir don brise. 1994 Shake. Kick. Ill , v. ii. s Bruis’d 
vndemeatl the yoake of Tyranny. 1600 Holland Livy 
xlii. L 1144 How they have quelled and bruised [/regisse] 
the puissance of the Carthaginians. 1667 Milton P. L.v. 
884 An Iron Rod to bruise and breake Thy disobedience. 
>871 Morley Crit . Misc. (x886) 111 . 44 He feared that vio- 
lent surgery which in eradicating a false opinion fatally 
braises at tne same time a true and wholesome feeling that 
may cling to it. 

4 . To beat small, pound, crash, bray, grind down. 

138a Wyclif Lev. ii. 16 A part of the bnsde com. 1398 

Trevisa Barth. De P. K. v. xvi. (1495) xai The Iawes ben 
as it were two mylstones contynued to brose and grynde 
the mele. e 14*0 Liber Cocorum (x86a) 45 £if J»ay [f>eas] 
ben harde . . Brysse hom or strene horn. 1913 Fits hers. 
Hush. | 59 Take that grasse, and broyse it a lyttell in a 
aioiter. 1897 Dryden rirg. Georg, iv. 194 Some scatt'ring 
Pot-herbs . . bruis'd with Vervain. 1840 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract . Agric. II. 4x5 Bruize eight gallons of red currants 
with one quart of raspberries. 1847-9 Todd Cyct. A not. 4 
Pkys. IV. 15/1 Larger morsels, .are first seized and bruised 
by the dental apparatus. 

f 5 . To crash by pressure, jam, squeeze. (The 
ordinary sense in mod. Scotch. See also Bibbb v.) 

b6«4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. 16 Wind braised out 
of a bladder. 1709 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. ill. Poems 
(1844) 38 I«et my arms . . brizc thy bonny breasts and lips to 
mine. *1774 Fengubson Dr mb he leg. Poems (1845) 51 
The thrifty guid-wift Sees Her lasses kirn, or bine the 
dainty cheese. Mod. «;ir. He has brit'd hU finger in the 
door. 

0 . Naut. To bruise water : see quota. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Bruising water , pitching 
heavily to a head-sea, and muting but little heed-way. 
Bruise-water, a ship with very bluff bows, built more for 
carrying than sailing. s88o Daily Tel. 7 Sept., While, rail 
under, she is bruising her water like a barge. 

7 . inir. with along. To ride on recklesaly, with- 
out regard to fences or crops damaged, or to 
•poring the horse. (Hunting slang : cf. to pound 

■SSf Dublin Unk>. Mag. II. to A majority of those who 
follow them have. .no notion of minting, but go * braising* 
along; 187a An term xii. 110 The baron hunted his five 
days, .bruising along, .determinedly. 

Bruise, obs. form of Beiwib ; var. of Boots. 
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Brul'ssabls, a. rare. [f. BBUI 8 S v. + -ABUC.] 
*8** Corea., Friable , bruUeable, easle to bo broken. 
Bruised (brffzd), ppl. a. [f. os prec. 4 -*0*.] 
L Hurt or damaged by a heavy blow ; contused ; 
with skin crushed and discoloured. (Formerly in 
stronger sense.) 

t xjtSWvcur Matt. xlL so A brisld [138a schakea] rsh ad 
he shal not breke. c 1490 Lon such Grail xxvii. 94 A ful 
wery and abrosed Manna. 1973 Tusrer Hush <1878) 3s 
Forget It not Fruit brused will rot 1787 D* Foe Eng. 
Tradesm, (18411 1 . vi 44 Like an old Invalid soldier out of 
the wan, maimed, bruised, and sick. 1884 G. Allen Strange 
Stories 83 The braised and livid face of the old parson. 
.fig* 1804 Shaks. Oth. 1. Hi. azo, 1 neuer yet did heare 
That the bruised heart was pierc'd through the ears*. 184a 
Milton A/el. Smect. (1851) 897 The brused consciences of 
10 many Christians. 

b. Of blood : Extrsvasated. Obs. or dial. 

1979 La noham Card. Health (1633' 113 B ruses and brused 
Woud, sUrnjje Nep leaucs with salt and apply them. Mod. 

2 . Crushed, battered, dinted. 

1990 Spenser P.Q. l xL 14 Often bounding on the brused 
gras. 1399 Shake. Hen. V, v. Prol. 18 HU bruised Helmet 
and his bended Sword, c 1890 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. 
(1690) I. 77 A bruised Ship-wrackt Vessel, full of l^aka 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 44 Oh it's the beautiful brass pail .. 
and how it s all bruised and battered. 

8 . Crushed small, brayed, pounded. 

138s [see Bruise v. 4], c 1400 Pallad. on Hush 1. 679 
Bresed whete and brescs longe. 1884 Evelyn KaL Hors. 
(1799) 194 Those [birds] who feed on bruised seeds. 

Bruiser (bn?*zw). [f. Bbi.isjc v. 4 -kb >.] 

L One who bruises or crushes. 

13B6 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xviii. Bi The Brooser of the 
Serpents head. 1738 Wesley Hymn 1 Praise by all to 
Christ be given * xvi, Serpent, see in us tby Bruiser, Feel 
his Power. 1863 J. Murphy Comm . Gen. iii. ao The bruiser 
of the serpent’s head. 

2 . In the phraseology of the prize-ring : A pro- 
fessional boxer, a prize-fighter. 

. >744 H. Walpole Lett.//. Maun (1834) II. cxvi. 6 He let 
into the pit great numbers of bear-garden bruisers (that is 
the term) to knock down everybody that hissed. 1734 Con- 
noissenr No. xo 41774) I. 77 Has no more claims to heroism, 
than the case-hardened valour of a bruiser or prize-fighter. 
1798 J. A NATE y Pleader's Gnide soa A secret joy the Bruiser 
knows In giving and receiving blows. iBn Byron Curse 
Miu. xi, Be all the bruisers cull’d from all St. Giles’. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets x. 330 Poly deuces was a notable 
bruiser. 

3 . Hunting slang. See Bruise v. 7. 

1830 R. Eg.-Warhukiom Hunt. Songs , Woors Country vl, 
On a light thorough-bred there's a bruiser. 

4 . A concave tool used in grinding lenses or the 
specula of telescopes. 

1777 Mudgb in Phil. Trans. LX VII. 304 A concave tool 
or bruiser, with which . . the brass grinder, and the hones 
are to be formed, c 1790 Ihison Sch. Arts II. 108 All 
the emery strokes are ground off from the bruiser. 

t Brui'aewort. Herb. Obs . [From supposed 
healing virtues.] The name of one or two different 
plants, esp. the Common Daisy. Cf. bonewort. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 374 Wifi lungen odlc genim . . and 
bryse wyrt and bran wyrL a 149s A Ip A it a (Anecd. Oxon.) 
45 Couso/ida minor . . waysegle, uel bon wort, net brose wort. 
ci 480 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babers Bk. (1868) 184 
Brcae-wort . . is good for ache. 1397 Gerard Herbal cxciii. 
§7. 511 The Daisie is called, .in English Daisies and Bruise 
woort. s6xi Cotgr., Marguerite des pres, th’ ordinarie, 
little, white and wild Daisie, called (otherwise) Bruisewort 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . (Morell > i. Bruise wort, consolida. 
iSj© Withering Brit. Plants fed. 7) II. 537 S[apomaria] 
qfficinalis, Soapwort, Bruisewort. 

Bruising (braziij\ vbl. sb . [f. Bruise v.] 

1 . Crushing or damaging with a heavy blow; 
also {obs.) breaking in pieces, breaking ; also fig. 

138a Wyclif Ps. cvfi). 30 And Fyneesstodand pleside ; and 
the brosing IVulg. q wwizn/Mcesida. c 1480 Towneley Myst. 
179 For brymyng of youre bonys. 1306 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 153x1 38 b, Kepe the rule of holy obedyence hole and 
aounda, without crasynge or brusynge. 1884 Evki.vn Kal. 
Hort. (1799) 919 To prevent bruising by Wind-falls . . lay 
some Sira# under your Fruit-Trees. 

f b. toner. A broken piece, a fragment. Obs. 
xjBe Wyclif Isa. xxx. 14 Tner shad not be founde of his 
brosingus [1388 gobetisl a shord. 

2. Fighting with the fists, boxing. 

178a in Wilbtrporcds Life (1838) 1 . 14 He is a fine fellow 
if you come to bruising. 1894 Thackeray Newcomts I. 
xox Bruising was considered s fine manly old English cus- 
tom. s88t Blackmork Maid of Sk. 163 He had held the 
belt for seven years, for wrestling as well as for braising. 

8. Comb ., as bruisingwtse adv. ; bruising- 
match, a boxing-match, prize-fight. 

SS79 Banister Ckyrurg. 11. (1585) 063 If it be bnisingwiee 
doone, we call it a contused wounde, or Ecchymosis. 1794 
Wolcott iP. Pindar) Rowl. for Oliver Wka. II. 40a It 
would wear the aspect of a bruising-match. 

Brnisifctf , ppl. a. [see -ino 2 .] That braises. 

1978 Lyte Dodoens l i. 3 Brazing or shyvering coldes. 
1994 Shaks. Rich III, v. 11L no Pul in their hands thy 
braising Irons of wrath. itv4 Bovtell Arms 4 Arm. vu. 
tax Seriously injured by the bruising effect of the blow, 
b. Hunting slang. See Bruisi v. 7. 

187a An term xvi 14a A fair, though by no means bruising 
rider to hounds, 

BrulgM, obs. form of Brbwis. 

Brait (br^t), sb. Forms : 4 brout, j bnxyt(e, 
5-7 brute, 6 brewta, fi-jr bruite, 5- bruit, [a. F. 
bruit in same senses, ppl. sb. belonging to bruin 


vb. to make a noise, roar : coiresp, to Pr. brueer, 
brugir , OCat. brogir , It bruire. According to 
Littr£, bfugitus, the prototype of bruit , occurs in 
late L. Dies views with favour a derivation pro- 
posed by Mdnage from L. rugire to roar, rugitus 
roaring, and says that brugit for rugit occurs in 
Ltx Altmann. If this be so, the prefixed b may 
be due to some onomatopoeic alteration.] 

1 . Noise, din, clamour, sound, arch. 


e >490 Merlin an Ther sholde ye haue herde nocht brayt 
and suche noyse. tgag Lo. Berners Frviss . I. xviii. 93 They 
made a mcrueilut great brute, w 1 blowyng of homes, lira 
Foxk A. k M. 1 . 689/9 A brate or noise of wild Beasts. 
x6xa Drayton Pely-hth xv. mo A shrill and auddaine brute 
this Prothalamion brake. 1837 R. Hurst tr. Gombaukfs 
Eudim. (16391 aoa A confused bruits of Cymballs. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. Hi. iii. 57 Testifying, as his wont is, 
by luud bruit, a 1883 Mkrivale Rom. Emp. <18651 V. xliiL 
819 To check it with the bruit of arms. 


2 . Report noised abroad, rumour, tidings; matter 
noised abroad, arch. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 987 Not long after y* brute of this ouer- 
throws of the Englysshemen came vnto the towns x6ti 
Bible Nahum ill 19 All that heare the bruit of thee, shall 
clap the hands ouer thee. 1871 Evelyn Mem. 1x857 > II. 66 
There came un uncertain bruit from Barbadoes of some 
disorder there. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 1181 1> HI. xiv. 
88 Who says Miss Curium Harlows is the paragon of virtue T 
. .Common bruit ! Is virtue to be established by common 
bruit only Y 1884 Kirk Ckas. Bold 11 . iv. iv. 4B3 Tne wildest 
bruits were greedily credited. 

t b. Noising abroad, public utterance. Obs. 

1948 Udali., etc. Emsm. Par. Mark x, The bruits or 
preaching of the Ghospell. 

1 3 . Fame, renown, celebrity, reputation. Obs. 

r *473 Caxton Jason 51 The bruit of preu Jason aug- 
mented . . from day to day. 1313 Douglas eBneis xiil Prol. 
193 Quha evir in Latyn hes the bruit or glore. 1549 8a 
Stkbnhold & H. Ps. Ixviii. 11 Hia people tnumphes moke, 
and purchase brute and fame. 1809 Skene Reg. Mtsj. so 
Anc Arbi tour aould be of gude brute and fame. 

It 4 . Med. A name for any of the sounds heard in 
auscultation ; e. g. bruit artlriel . bruit de souffle , 
etc. A French sense ; sometimes useji in Eng. 
Bmit (brfft), V. Also 6-7 bruit*, 6-8 brute, 
[f. Bhuit jd.l 

1 . traits. To noise, report, rumour. Often with 
abroad , about. 

a 15*8 SkfeLioN C t »/. Clout 489 With language thun poluted. 
Holy Churche in bra ted. 1948 Udall, etc. hratut. Par. 
John iv. 98 T he woman did bruit abrodc this rumour. 1998 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xvi. 101 When Fame shall brute thy 
Banishment abroad. 1991 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iii 68, I 
finde thou art no iesae then Fame hath bruited. s88a 
Bunyan Holy War 43 If I first brute this, the tidingn, that 
will come after, will ml be swallowed up of this. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. 11 . 111. iv. til. a6j The country is getting up; 
noise of you is bruited day after day. 1840 Dickens Earn . 
Rndge (1866) 1 1 . Ixxiii. 66 This report . . was bruited about 
with much industry. 

b. with subord. clause , or an equivalent. 

tgag Ln. Berness Froiss. II. ccxxii. [ccxviii.l 691 The 
Frcnchemen bruteth that ye wyll put out of your armes 
tharmea of Frau nee. 1938 Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. 1x845)404 
[Those), .which were bruited to deny the sacrament. 1891 
Proc. Parliament No. 98 150a The Enonnr was bruted to 
be upon his March towards Carlisle. 1708 Ektcourt Fair 
Examp. iv. L 51 To blast my Fame, and brute it to the 
World that you have left me. 18139 Lvtton Rienai iv. 1 , 
They do bruit it that he sees visions, 
o. intr. 


1818 Keats Endymion 1. 791 Bronze clarions awake, and 
faintly bruit. Where long ago a giant battle was. 

2 . traits. To speak of, make famous, celebrate. 

1991 T. Wilson Rhet. x x Let Cesar, Alexander, and Hanni- 
ball be bruted for warriers. 1398 Yong Diana 98 Of whom 
Fame brutes their name in euery ground. 1841 Milton Ch 
Govt v. (1851) 1x3 A man so much bruited for learning. 
1791 CowrfcR Iliad vm. 990 The shield of Nestor, bruited to 
the skies. 18x8 Byron Ch. Har. in. 37 Thy wild name Was 
ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now. 

f 3 . To din. Obs. 

17x9 D’Urfky Pills (1879) IV. 86 Whole Towns you will 
bruit with a Pettifogging Suit 

Bruit, -ish, obs. forms of Bkutk, Brutish. 

Bruited (brtf-ted), ppl. a. [f. Bruit v. 4 -ku 1 .] 
Noised abroad ; rumoured, reported ; famed, re- 
nowned, celebrated. 

1903 Skelton Carl. Laurel 395 The bruted Britons of 
Brutus Albion. 1830 M. Godwyn Bp. Hereford's Ann. Eng. 
1. 68 The Kings much bruited humanity. 1874 Blackic 
Self-Cult. 31 Tne most bruited . . hydropathic appliances. 

Bruiter (bra tai). [f. Bruit v. 4 -jkh 1.] One 
who spreads a report, rumour, etc. 

C8S8 T. Cromwell in Sirype Arc/. Mem. I. App. Ixviii, To 
have compressed the bruiers therof to silence. 1948 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. John 50 The bruters abrode of all the 
thynges that he wroughte. 183B Hey wood Rape Luck 
Whs. 1874 V. aa6 Then be the bruter Of thy owne 
shame. 

t Brui*tfhl, a. Obs. [f. Bruit sb. 4- -fUl.] 
Full of renown, renowned, famous. 

1809 Heywood Brit. Troy xiv. xxi, His brultfull fame. 

t Bnti’tiah, a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -ibh.] 
Rumoured, noised abroad. 

1987*8 T. Howell Newt Sonets <1 879) 134 Echebraltiah 
broyfe that forth abrode is blowne ; Belseue not lightly. 

t Brute. Obs. exc. dial. In 4 brnk, bruyk, 
bruo. [ad. L. brUcus, brUckus ; see Bruchub.] 
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L ' A locust without winds' ; ? the Urn of the 
locust ; a destructive caterpillar. 
a 1340 Hamfolk Psalter civ. u He snyd ft the locust 
otnc and the faruyjc . . Comm. The lodust is mod ire -of the 


394 They walk barefooted, throughout the brumal soaaon. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, 39 What * * ' 

that of H< 


in brumal verse was 

Brume (brwm). 
winter ; «ee prec] 


cheerfulness there was 
ioraee's. 

(a. F. brunu fog L hr urna 
Fog, mist, vapour. 


l . [app. a. Ger. brummtln, 
>arT * Bri 


iSpS J. B a slow Cotumb. 1. 579 Hail, with its classy globes, 
and brume congeal'd. 1M3 Lonop. Saga a. Ola J six. B 
Suddenly through the drifting brume Thehlare of the horns 

hagatl (0 ling. 

Brume, obs. and Sc. form of Broom. 
t Brtrment Obs. - Brbvevrnt, an entry. 

IMS Fitsnerk Hash, f 15s Bokes of mccompte of house* 
hotdc, ft brumentes vpon the 
t Brumle, v. Obs.- 1 . 
dim. of brummtn to roar.T * Brim v.l 
1671 Wsstm. Droll* ry xiB Like a Boar that runs branding 
after the tows. 

Brummagem (bnrm&iaSm), sb. and a. Also 
7 brom-, brumioham, brom-, brim-, brumle- 
ham, bromedgham, brumegeum, brumlsham, 
brim-, brumiugham, 9 brummejam. 

A. sb. X. A local vulgar form of the name of the 
town of Birmingham, in England. Hence (con- 
temptuously)! An article of Birmingham manu- 
facture : sfec, a. A counterfeit coin : b. a spur. 

Ixfigi G. Mi kg 1 Net* State Ear. 933 Bromicham, particu- 
larly noted a few years ago, for the counterfeit groats mdo 
here, and from hence dispersed all over the Kingdom. 1B4I 
Mae. Gabkbll M. Barton (ilia) tj/s Poor bahby cried . . 
till we got to Rrumtnafem for the nlght.l 1834*43 Southey 
Doctor cxl. (D.) It proved ta be n Brummejam of the 


coarsest and clumsiest kind. 1840 E. Namkr Sc. 4 Sport* 
“’‘or. Load* 1 . viL eei, I tightened theieios and applied the 


fi 


2 . Eng, Hist. » * Birmingham (i e. counterfeit) 
Protestant* [alluding to the counterfeit groats 
made at Birmingham a few years before] : A nick- 
name given to supporters of the Exclusion Bill in 
1 6*0. Bgg BUMHftHVAM, ANTI-BlRttf NO RAM* 

Brief (1837) I. 114 The latter party 
I by the former, whigs, fenaticks, covenant- 
1 proteetants, ate.] 1881 (Sept 9) Ballad, 


bruyk ; thai ere Iscilt best is, hot thai ere ful noyous. t|8a 
Wvclip Lev. xi. n As ie bruk (1388 Inruke) in his kyuUe, 
that is the kynde of locust er it hade wenges. — J*r. U. 
14 V shal fulfill* thee of men, as with brae werm. step 
Bible iDouayj Joel i. 4 The residue of die locust hash the 
brake eaten. 

2. (See quot.) 

1847 78 Halliwkll, Brack , a fleld-crickvt. North. 
Bruke, obs. f. Brook. 

Bruket, -it, Sc. f. Bbookxd. streaked. 

Brukil, -ill, -yl, obs. ft Brijckle. 

Bruin, -Inge, brullynge, oU. ff. Broil, -iho. 
Brulyie, brulsle, bru&gie, (biit'Di, brii*li). 
Also brully. Sc. and north, form of Broil, a 
fiay, disturbance. (The s stands for ), y.) 

1785 Burns Ep. IV. Simpson Postscr. xiii, We Bardies ken 
some better Then mind sic brulxie. 1790 — Election Ballad 
xvii. And Hell mix’d in the brulyie. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvi, Ah forward in a bruilrie as their neighbours. i8a6 — 
in Lockhart (18391 VIII. *77 Gn the whole I am glad of this 
hruilrie. 1 •*» Kohinson Whitby Clou. (L. D. S.) Brully, 
a broil or squabble. 

T See also Broil sb.' and 
Brulyiement, brulliament, Sc. and north, 
dial, form of Bkoilment, broil, disturbance. 

'1713 U ams ay Coat. Christ’s Kirk Or. 11. H, And quat this 
brulztement at ones. 171a Hamilton Wallace 45 (Jam.) 
An hundred at this bruilliement were killed. 1804 R. 
Anderson Cumbrld. Ball., Jeff 4 Job, And meadc a brut- 
liment and bodder. 

BrUU (bluin'), v. rare- 1 , [cf. Ger. brummen 
to hum, murmur.] inlr. To murmur, hum. 

1844 Bhu'kw. Mag. LVI. 907 Now this u the strangest 
well I. always humming and brumming 
Brum, A slang contraction of Brummagem; 
alt rib. 1 counterfeit, not genuine 
1 186a Comh. Mag. N ov. 64H Hoppe; We have just touched 
for a rattling slake of sugar (i. e. a large stake of money* at 
Brum.) 1881 Simulant » Sept. 9 1 The Lobster Sinack, 
the house of call fur the ‘bruin*— i. e. unlicensed— pilots, 
who are patronised by captains objecting to the higher dues 
charged by the regular Trinity House men at Gravesend.. 
Beside the fire is seated one of the * brum ' pilots. 

II Brumalra ( br/irnie r ). [Fr. ; f. t . brume fog : 
see Bbumk.J The name adopted for the secoud 
month of the year in the calendar of the French 
Republic, introduced in 1793; it extended from 
Oct. ,aa to Nov. ao. 

1803 F. Lathon (title) The Castle of the Twileries, or a 
Narrative of all the events which have taken place . . from 
the time of its construction, to the Eighteenth Brumaire of 
the year VIII. 

Brumal (brtfmil), a. Also 6 brumaill, 6-7 
brumall. [ad. L. brQm&l-is belonging to winter, 
f. hr iima contr. of Hrtvima, shortest (day), winter ; 
cf. F. brumal .] Belonging to winter ; winter-like, 
wintry. 

* 5*3 Oouolas Mnois vii. Proi. 14 Thai schort days that 
clerkis clepe brumaill. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
109 About the brumall Solstice . . the Sea is calme, and 
tha winds do cease. 1783 W. F. Maetvn (leog. Mag. II. 


Riddltjftke Round-Head, Whigs and Brumfgham*, wWh 
shams |M stories, Ara true nrotesiants. sfifix Deb. 14) 
Baltadgdgmrmmu*, O. how they plotted 1 Brimmgkams 
voted, ^Md all the mobile tha holy cause promoted, ififta 
Papiehttbkt**, a Dialogue between Fly-blow, a Tory ; Swift- 
heel. a Tantivy; Flash, a Brumegeum ; See. well, a Whig. 
Ibid. I am e thin brass protectant silver'd over . . they call 
me a Brume geum. . hut my Stmeme is Flash. 

B. ffprtb. or adj. 1 . ft. Made at Birmingham, 
b. Willi primary allusion to counterfeit groats 
coined. there in 17th c. ; but, also, with later refer- 
ence to plated and lacquered wares still manu- 
factured there : Counterfeit, sham, not genuine ; of 
the nature of a cheap or showy imitation. 

s*S7 Calendar Dons. St. Papers 103 11 km* swords which 
he.. pretends to be blades or his owne makeing are all 
bromedgham blades ft forraine blades. 1688 T. Brown, I 
coined heroes as fast as Brumingham groats 1807 Btaetne. 
Mag- XXII. Oct. 4x0/9 Brummagem Statesmen, sflst 
Lytton My Novel 1 . iso (Hoppe> A work table .. inlaid 
with brass . . in that peculiar taste which is vulgarly called 
Brummagem. 1861 A. K. H. B. Retreat . Country Part . 
Ser. 11. 47 The vulgar dandy, strutting along, with his 
Brummagem jewellery. 

2 . Hist. Of or pertaining to the ' Birmingham! ’ 
of 1680 : see A a. 

1681 DUrfey Sir Bamaby Whig Prol., To hear hard- 
en’d Bramlcham rascals prate. 1681 Sept is) Ballad, Old 
Jemmy, No mobile gay fop, With Briroigham pretences. 
— (title 1 A proper New Brummigham Ballad. so8e iNov.j 
The Cavalier Litany, From a Brumisham Saint, and a 
serious Church Whig . . Libera nos. xfieo B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Bromigham conecience , Very bad ; Bromigham-pro. 
tes/ants, Dissenters or Whiggs. (See further examples in 
Birmingham Weekly Post, tt Dec. 1B80.) 

Hence Brummagemlsk a., BmmnsfsmlM v.. 


*870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) IV. X7» The 
country began to look Brummagemish. x886 Sat. Rev. 13 
Mar. 360 The reluctance of the capital to Brummagemise 
itself. 1858 Greener Gunnery aj8 As to the mechanical 
arrangement, to use a Brumiuagibm, they are as if they 
had been pitched together. 

[Of Birmingham , the OK. form appeura to hnve been 
• Beormingahdm. The metathesis of r, giving Bre - , Bri., 
Bru -, Brom -, is found as early at least as the 15th c. In 
Noi. 10 of Edgbastonia, 15th Fob. i8Ua, 140 variant forms 
and spellings are cited from documents. Among tliene may 
be found 1- 9 1 Domesday) Flermingeham, 3-6 Birmyngeham, 
5-6 Brymyngeham,6 Brtmicham, 7 Brimingham, Bnmigham, 
Brimmidghain, Briinishain ; also 4-6 Burmyngeham, 4-7 
Bruintmun^ham, Bruramingtham, Urumigham, Brummidg- 
ham, Brumicham.) 

Bru mmiah, a. taw. [f. Bhum, slang contrac- 
tion of Brummagem Of coin : Of counter- 
feit character, doubtfully genuine. 

siog G. Colman John Bull , Brit. Theat. 35 
. .one seems light, and t'other looks a little or 

Brumous (brfpmas), a. [ad. F. brumeux, or 
late L. brfimdstis 1 wintry *, olieady in Isidore In 
sense of ' rainy*. See Bruval .1 Foggy, wintry. 

x8e» Thackeray Pendenuis xxiii, The blonde misses of 
Albion in their brumous fade. *•» M arson Milton I. 596 
In the dull brumous air. 

Brumatane, obs. f. Brimstonk. 

Brun(e, obs. and dial, form of Browit, Burn. 
t Bruno, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 bryne, byma, 
(byrn), a-4 brans (ii\ 4 brens. [OE. bryne 
OTeut. Hruni-t bunting, f. ablaut stem bt un- of 
brin-n an to burn. Cf. ON. brunt :-*brunon- in 
same sense. The Kentish form was brent : brenne 
was rather a new formation on stem of ME. hrenn - 
tn, paving the w ay for the later burnt. Burn sb .] 
Burning, a burn. 

c 8ge K. ASlyrxd Buda iv. xxv. (title) (Bosw.) M r Sam Se 
Seat mynster mid br)*ne fomumen wmre. e 950 Linditf. 
Go»p. Matt. xx. is Diom Smges lueto vel byrn. c soon Sax. 
Leeckd. 1 1 . 130 Wik bryne, genim finules nikeardcs. a xeag 
Ancr. R. 996 pe ewene. .bet mid one strea brouhte o brane 
all* hire buses, a 1040 Ureieun in Lamb. Hosts- #03 per M* 
brune were. 1340 Ayenb. 964 Helle is ..Vol of brene on- 
kolyinde. [1313 Fitzhkrb. Surv.'a 8 b, Catell hauynge no 
such brenne.] 

Jig. a sasg Ancr. R. 934 pe brune of golneueu 

t Brunei, -olio. Obs. [See quot 1878.} 
The plant Self-heal ( Prunella vulgaris). 

1307 Gerard Herbal cxd. $ i. 307 Brunei! is ended In 
English Pruned, Carpenters herbe, Selfeheale, and Hooke- 
heale, and Sickle woort. xdxi Cotor., Oingterente, Self*, 
heale. . Brunei I, Pruned. 1876 Britten ft Holland Ptantss^ 
Brunei, a modification of Bruttella, the Latin name (now 
more frequently but less correctly written Prunella », wkkh 
took its rise from the German die Bratus*, an 1 infirreltia 
among soldiers that lio in esxnpe* described by Gerard 
(p. <08) ; this appears to have been a kind of quinsey . . for 
which the Prunella was deemed a specific. 

Brunetta : see Burnkt. 

Bnmotto (bnme't, brune t), sb. and a. Also 8 
branett. [a. F. brumUl ‘a nut-browne gtile* 
(Cotgr.\ fern, of brunet, dim. of brun brown.] 

A. sb- A girl or woman of a dark complexion. 

> 7*3 Guardian No. 109 (1746) It. *08 Votft Air women . . 

thought of this fashion to insult the Olisss and ttft Brunette, 
tfffi J. Owen True. Europe II. 438 My landlady, .is x very 
pretty brunette. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (Aff ) » Whether 
the ladies there ere short or tall, Brunettes orblondea 1839 
Geo. Kuot A. Bede 43 Hb mother ; a beautiful brunette. 

B. adj. Of dark complexion, brown-haired; 
nut-brown. Alio absol. the colour, 

lyxa Henley id Spec t. Na 396 You will excuse a Remark 


BBtnSTT. 

which thb gexttleman's Passion for tha Brunette hot sun. 
tested to a Brother Theorist, safe H. Bsavmomt Crm 
11 Raphael's most charming Madonna Is a brunetta Beauty, 
stig Hist- J. Deeastro I. 160 Her complexion . . cleared 
up uttoa fine brunette, dlt Hvlmk tr. Moftdss- Tassd m 
l v. 39 The Indian Stock, .skin brunette rather than blank. 
xMs O. Allen AngbhStsx. Brit . $fi The nation which 
resulted, .being sometimes blonde, sometimes brunette. 
Hence Brane'ttonoss {rare). 
td|8 Pressed * Mag. XIX. 73 Praising, .the pretty brunette, 
ness of a young lily-forced thing. 

Brunie, -y(o, o bs. ff. Bkinir. 
t Brunion. t Obs. [a. F. bi ttgnen * espice de 
pdche on de pavie 4 peau lisse ’ (Littrd) ; cf. It. 
orugna, prugna, Pg. brunho, detiv. of L. prunum 
plum, prunus plum-tree.] 

A smooth-skinned variety of the peach, a necta- 
rine ; sometimes described as 4 a sort of fruit 
between a plum and a peach *. 
syefi in Philliiu. 1736 in Bailey ; and la mod. Dicta. 
BrunUhe, obs. form of Burnihu v. 

Brunne, obs. form of Burn. 

BrtUUliOUl (bronxids), a- ff. mod.L. brun • 
neus, •med.L brunus, f. Teut. briin Brown.] 
Dark brown. (Chiefly in Entomology.) 

1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths 1 . 137 The hind wings are 
runneoue grey. 1847 Proc. Berm . Nat- Club 1 1 . No. 5- Mi 
Abdomen. Tbeneath shining brunneous or ferruginous. 
Hence (from combining form bruaneo-) bran* 
neo-ploeous a., brunneo-teataoeoua a. 

1847 Pivc. Berm . Nat. Club II. No. 5. 955 Elytra, .brunneo- 
piceous. 956 Two lateral punctures, .brunneo-testaceous. 
Brn nner*! glands. A not. [So called from 
their discoverer Brunner, a Swiss anatomist 1 653 - 
1727.] Small racemose mucous glands situated in 
the upper part of the small intestine in mammals 
and certain fishes. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1880 Syd. Sec. Lex., Brun - 
net s glands : duodenal glunds. .They secrete a viscid fluid 
containing mucus. .whose purpose in not known. 

BrnnoniaSI (brsuwa nian), a. Med. [f. Bruno, 
Brunbn-em, a Latinized form of the name Browns.] 
Applied to the system or theory of medicine 
founded by Dr. John Brown (1735-17^8), accord- 
ing to which physical life consists in a peculiar 
excitability, the normal excitement produced by 
all the agents which affect the body constituting 
the healthy condition, while all diseases arise either 
from deficiency or from excess of excitement, and 
must be treated with stimulants or sedatives. 

1700 Med. 4 Pkys. Jml. I. 194 The chief peculiarities o! 
the Brunonian System. 1806 /bid. XV. <47 The Brunonian 
method of preventing or curing indirect debility, 
b. sb. One who holds this theoiy. 

188a Standard 13 Dec. 5/5 The Brunonians, of whom some 
adherents still llnnr fan ftaiv. 

Brunstan, -stone, obs. or dial. ff. Brimstonr. 
Brunswick ( tarns wik). [LG. Brunswtk , 
-swyk ; Ger. Braunschweig.] 

1 . The name of a town and imperial province 
(formerly a duchy «- Brunswick - Wolfenbiittel) of 
Germany. In earlier times Hanover constituted 
the electorate of Brunswick- Liinebuig, whence the 
name ‘line of Brunswick ’«■* line of Hanover* 
applied to the English sovereigns from George I, 

2 . Hence the name of an obsolete textile fabric. 

1480 Privy Purse Exp. Elio 0/ J York 130 Brussel I clothe 
dec v(| eiles iij quarters : Browneswyke iig M ix elles. 

3 . allrib., in Brunswlok black, a black varnish 
made of turpentine and asphalt or lamp-black; 
Brunswlok green, a green pigment consisting 
of oxychloride of copper (Watts Diet. C hem-). 

Brut (brent;, sbA Forms: 4* brunt, 4-6 
bronte, 5-6 bro&t, brunte, 6 brount. [First in 
14th c. Origin unknown; generally sought in 
ON. bruna * to advance with the speed of fire ' ; 
though such a formation from that is difficult to 
explain etymologically, and connecting links are 
wanting. The word may rather be an onomato- 
poeia of Eng. itself: cf. Dunt, and various br+ 
words implying sharp or smart application of force. 
It is possible however that some association with 
burnt (in Sc. brunt), as if the 1 chief brant * were 
1 the hottest ’ of the fight, has influenced sense 4.] 
+ 1 . A sharp blow Obs. 

e ijrs E. E. A Hit. P. A. 174 Bot baysment gef myn hert a 
brunt. 1400 Setvdou* Bab. 3166 He smote the bUshope 


brunt. m _ 

withe a broade And gaf him on evel bronte. xgya-eg 
Malory Arthur xx. xxL (Globa) 474/9 Sir Gawame gave 
him many sad brunts and manyiad strokes. 

t b. At a brunt : at one blow, at once, suddenly. 
Obs. (Cf. Fr. tout h coup, tout d'un coup.) 

c 1400 A lex&mder iStev.) 134 All kat was bittenof the best, 
was at a brum dede a tggg Ridley Whs. 33 Traditions.. 
ex one brunt ore wMved. iS8> J. Bell Hadden’s Anew. 
User. 69 Here Osorius . . uttereth all his skill at a brunt. 
sflOf Bums (Douay; e Kings xxuL 8 Which killed eight 
bundled at one brunt. 

1 2 . Am ettanlt, charge, onset, violent attack. 
(Often after bear, abide , sustain, etc.) (Mr. 
ft. of fighting men, physical agents. 





rfiS - 


Tnp ml juriv, Thi poM soaldtautra 
«asr of Midi shourao, And the mis* 


if wu|«r iqgiqn for tM brant of nr, 
/WpII.491 Sustaining tho charge and brant 
m imf. 1MG101 m /mTs.(i6is) 3a 
rant, they made thoao lusty souldkrs to. 


At tho third brant, they made thoao lusty aonldkra to. 
b. of sickness, temptation, persecution, etc. 
orarrA. 

iSM Boom Dyetary vfil <1*70*045 Strength mays euffre 
a brounL il xvb il 11850) 461 So many and 

groat brunts of affliction and persecution. a 1*17 Bayni 
2b* (1638) x»7 A brant or nnboliof doth not avacuato 

our faith. 1*93 W. Rouertrom Phrased. Go m. 553 Ho en- 
duroa soro brunta, nmuwm impetus sustistst. nai Clare 
W/i Mhutr. 1. tie wStof to doapiao. .Brunta of tote and 
•eornaofmon. 

to. At the first brunt : at the first charge or 
onset ; /g. at starting, at first 06s. 

1447 Bokbmham Ssymtys cxlviii, Though soma of hla men 
be overthrown at the tint brunt, rsgsaldx Berners Hum 
(1883) 305 At tho fyrato brounte tho AJmaynea wore con- 
•uayned to rocule aback*. >949 Covsrdale Erasm. Pur. 
1 Cur. L S3 A doctrine, that at tho fyrste brante soemeth 
boa* and Tolysho. do Mum. Ct. Tscksiy l 44 They put 
them into disorder at the drat brunt 
8 . Shock, violence, or force (of an attack). 

(This more abs t r act sense was at first only vaguely evolved 
from tho (Receding, which it has now superseded. Phrases 
Kke brumt qf war, of bait It, etc. connect 0 and 3.) 
a. of war, or of any material force. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. n. (1509) *4 All the brunt and 


1579 Fenton Guicciard. n. (1390) *4 All the brunt and 
■weigh of that dales fight 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. 
4s Athens, .endured the hardest and worst brunt of Darius 
invasion. 1667 Boyle Orig, Forms* 4 Qnal. 40 Neither 
will it l Brosse J like Gold resist the utmost bniut of the Fire. 
ayaS Moot; an A lehrs II. iv. s8a Utterly averse To stand 
the Brant of another Engagement. 1*09 Wellington Lit. 
InGurw. Disp. IV. 304 Bearing the first brum of the enemy’s 
attack. iMe Marsh Eng. Lang. ii. so It was on the Cyrary 
•hat the chief brunt of the contest felL 

b. of an immaterial force. 

1573 G. Harvey Let ter bk. (1884) 15 . 1 must needes abide 
the brunt of his displeasure. 166a Fuller Wort kits (1840) 

II. 447 When such prisoners . . have weathered out the 
brant of that disease. 1774 Burke Amor. Tax. Wlu. 184a 
1. 175, 1 had rather bear the brant of all his wit. xfiay 
Hallam Const Hist (1876) 1 . iv. 198 Grindal . . bore the 
whole brunt of the queen's displeasure. 1*75 Jowett Plato 
fed. a) IV. 88 To avoid the brunt of their argument. 

4. The chief ■tress or violence; crisis. (For- 
merly expressed by chitf brunt, greatest brunt.) 

[ijp! Babrbt Theor. Warms 1. i. 4 The first three, fiue, 
or aeuen rankes. .do beare the chiefe brant. 1669 Manley 
Grotto * 1 Low-C. Warrs 144 It had inabled him to bear the 
greatest brunt of Humane Affairs.] 17*9 Robertson Ckas. V, 

III . xi. 309 The wing of the French which stood the brunt of 
the combat. 1819 Moore Lalla R .(1834)93 Now comes the 
brunt, the crisis of the day. 1*37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (187a) 
1 . vn. ix. 330 The brant of the danger seems past. 1899 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. zax But the English had borne 
the brunt of the fight. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh 1 . viL no 
The brant of the defence fell on ships, not on soldiers. 

1 0. A sudden effort, strain, or outburst ; a * fit 
•spurt*. (C£ 1 b.) 06s, 

c 1430 Merlin xviil. 08a The! tpored theire horse otier 
the brigge at a brunt. 1991 Robinson tr. More** Utop. 
(Arb.) 76 [Oxen] they graunte to be not so good as horses 
at a sodeyne brante, and (as we saye) at a deads UAe. xfiis 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 19 It is but for a brant of new. 
fanglednesse. a 1616 Hr. Andrrwes Seem. xix. (x66x) 389 
His vigour is not brunts only, or starts, impetus. 167a K. 
Rhodes Flora's V agar its 58 It will be but one Brunt o’ th’ 
Old mans anger. 

0. Comb., as brunt-bearing adj. 

1*94 Chapman ANhonsus Plays 1873 III. 943 Saxon Ians- 
knights and brant-bearing Switzers. 

H Error for brute , Bruit. 

e 1485 Digby Myst. (188a) rv. 5a Herd ye not the Excla* 
mation Ana the grate brante . . Crucyfy hym ! tgBg Ln. 
Bunxu Froiss. I. dxxxviiL am The brunt went 7* he was 
chiefe heed of the prouostes treason. 

t Brut, sb.* Obs. ran - 1 . A bud, a * spur* 
on a fruit tree. 

- s 968 Markham Way to Wealth No. 9. in. 1 . 97 You must 
gather your fruit clean, without leaves or brunta. .for every 
brant would be a stalk for fruit to grow upon. 

Bnmt (brunt), v. rare. [f. Brunt sb.i] 

1 1. intr. To make an assault or attack. Obs. 

c 1440 Prom ip. Part/. 94 Bruntun, or make a soden start- 
ynge, insllh. 1890 W. Walker /diommt. Anglo. Lai. 74 
They would brunt without a main force. 

2. tram. To bear the brunt of, face boldly, rare. 

1899 I. Taylor Logie iu Thool. 104 Brunting the chilling 
fop of a winter's afternoon, In England. 1897 G. Meredith 
&. Fuvurst iv. (1885) bo * Do you think they'll ever sMripect 
us?' « What if they do? We must brunt it/ 

Brunt, obs. and dial. pa. t. and pple. of Burn v. 
Brurde, var. of Brbrd, Obs., edge. 

Brus, obs. form of Brkwis. 

BrUBehaJl#: see Bbushai, Obs., brushwood. 
Bruno, obs. form of Baooaa, Brui«b. 

Brunon, obs. form of bursten. Burst fa, fple. 

ifiot Holland Plinyxs. v, Those who are hrusea bellied, 
or have raptures. 

tBroasry, -ury. Sc. OH. [Cf. Bmn.] 
Embroidery, 

Douglas Atnois el xv. 04 Hys hosing echeae of work 


(brsj), «A1 Forms: 5 braaohs, 6 


knights and brant-bearing Switzers. 
H Error for brute, Bruit. 


brudte, 6 -' brush. [ME. brusehe, a. OF. braise, 
broce, bracks brushwood (whence taod.F. (mm* 
satiUsi see Brushal). Dies cites Pr. brass a, Sp. 
brout. It. brustia, brushwood. Dn Cange has 
medX. drN7ff#, brecia, bressia, brotia, brueta, all 
|n same sense, Dies takes the late L. type as 
•brustia, end refers it to QHG. burst, bursts 
bristle ; cf. MHG. bursts brush. If his conjectures 
are coned, brasse * brush 1 and brosse ' brushwood 1 
were originally identical ; but as their history in 
English shows no contact, it appears better here to 
treat than apart : see Brush sb.%] 

L to Loppings of trees or hedges ; cut brush- 
wood (now in U. S.). b. A fagot or bavin of 
such brushwood. (Cf. Brash sbf) 

1330 R. Brvnne Chron. (Rolls Ser.) 833B pey comaunded 
to iu men lyk WiJ> brusch to come, & fylle b« dyk. e 1440 
Promp. Pare. 54 Brusehe, bruscus, 1930 Palme. aoys 
Brusho to make brushes on, brvybre, rtgg Gurnall Car. 
iu Arm. xtii. ei8/a One sin helps to kinaie another; tho 
less the greater, as the brush the loggs. rife B. E. Diet. 
Caui. Crew, Brush, a small Faggot, to light tho othor at 
Taverns. 1730 Da Fob Tour Ct. Brit. 1 . 138 (D.) Small 
light bavins . . are called in the taverns a Brash. 1830 in 
W. Cobbet Rmr. Bidet (1885) II. 398 (To) supply the form 
with poles and brush, and with everything wanted in the 
way of fuel. s8)» Galt Laser i* T. 111. ii. (1849) 86 The two 
boys would be found serviceable, either in collecting tho 
brush, or in burning off the logs, i860 Bartlett, Brush , 
for brushwood , is ail Americanism, and.. comprises also 
branches of trees. 1680 W. Cornwall Gloss. yE.D.S.), Brush, 
dried form used for fires. 

2. The small growing trees or shrubs of a wood ; 
a thicket of small trees or underwood. (Ksp. in 
U. S., Canada, and Australia.) 

e 1440-1930 [see sense s], 1993 Brende Q. Curtins Pj, 
The tnhaoiten of the contrey were accu&tumed to creape 
emonges the bruslie like wild beastes. 1613 Sylvester 
Eltgie Sir W. Sidney , Brash and Hryars fcotid for nought 
at all). 1700 Fug. Theophrast. 374 You Khali never have 
clean underwood, out shrub* and brushes. 1766 C. Beatty 
Two Month/ Tour (1768) 35 Grown up. . with small brush, 
or under-wood. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sir J. Banks 4 
Kmp. Morocco, Mindless of trees, and brushes, and the 
brambles. tSeo Oxley H. S. Waits, The timber standing 
at wide Intervals, without any brush or undergrowth* ibid. 
These plains or brashes are swamps iu wet weather. 

+ 8 . Stubble. Obs. or dial. 

>679 Plot Staffordsh. 11686) 343 They sowe wheat again, 
upon the brush tap they call it) i.e. upon the peas stubble. 
1790 Marshall Midi. Counties 11 . Gloss., Brush, stubble; 
as a wheat-brash. 

4. Comb., as brush-fagot, - heap , -file ; also 
brash -apple, ‘the native Australian wood of 
Achras australis ' (Treas. Bot.) ; + brush-bill, 
a bill for cutting brushwood; brush-bash, a 
shrub ( Eueryfhia pinnata ) having pinnate leaves 
and single white dowers; bruah-oherry, * the 
native Australian wood of Trochocarpa lau - 


r. Meredith 



Turser Hush. xvlL (1878) 37 A*brush sithe and graaze 
i 7 wJ.R<A«t«h Agric. Perth no To sow.. ‘brush 


mpe, which arc not expected to produce any roots, but in 
the months of March and April afford an excellent food for 
ewoa and lambs. 1847 Carpenter Zed. 6415 Termed . . the 
‘Brash Turkey , on account of the wattles with which its 
neck is furnished. i%a W. Rrodrrip Note^k. of Nat. 139 
The brush-turkey belongs to a family of birds, .which never 
incubate, but. .leave their eggs to the genial warmth of this 
half-natural, half artificial mother. 

BrUBh (bruf), sb* Forms: 4 6 bruashe,* 
brosoh(o, 7 brish ,6 - brush. [M E.brussJu, a. OF. 
brosse, broisse , identified by most French etymolo- 
gists with brosse brushwood (see Brush jA 1 ), the 
icnse being supposed to be derived through that 
of * bunch of broom or other shrub used to sweep 
away dust * 1 cf. Broom. But the history of the 
French words has not been satisfactorily made 
out : cf. MHG. biirste fem. • brush from borsts 
bristle, and see Diet. Littr 6 , Scheler, Braehet ] 

1. A utensil consisting of a piece of wood or 
other suitable material, set with small tufts or 
bunches of bristles, hair, or the like, for sweeping 
or ecrubbing dust and dirt from a surface ; and 
generally any ntenall for brushing or sweeping. 

Brashes are of many shapes and of various materials 
according 10 use: instead of bristles them may be deodar 
wires, vegetable fibres, feathers, etc. They are named ao* 


BRUSH. 

fording to their use, as chthssdtrueh, hat-brush, shoe-brush, 
btachingbrush, hairbrush, nailbrush, tooth-brush, etc 
A hard brush has stiff bristles ; a soft brush fine and 
fieaible bristles. The chimneysweep's brush and dust brush 
pass into a besom. 

1377 Lanol. P. PI, B. eiv. 460 Whi ho ne hadde wasshca 
it la coot] or wyped it with a Vusehe. 1989 turn, in Ripom 
(a. Acts. 369 Unum brusshe, 9 d. 1919 H or man Vulg. 1x9 
Olde men brasslied theyr dustye clothes with cowo taylss : 
as we do with hear brusshes. 1930 Paugi. x8r Vuts do* 
erottoyres , a rubbynge brusehe to make dene cMtios with, 
a 1996 Hakluyt rey. I. 963 (R.\ too brushes for garmonto 
(none made of swine hairs*, ifieg C. Rutlen Fem. Mem. v. 
Move the clutter (of bees] gently with your brush, and drive 
them in. The Brush is a handfull of Rosemary, Hyssop^ 
Fennell, or other herbea ; of Hasell, Wlthie, Plum-tree, or 
other boughs ; or rather of buughes with hearbe. bound 
taper-wise together. 16x9 in Pitcairn's ('rim. Trials III. 
478 Ane kame-caise, with ane brusch, with certane other 
neceasaria. imB Johnson idler No. 3 rn If a coat be 
•potted, a lady has a brash. 1973 Black Pr. Thuls xvii. 
175 Vou want a hard brush to brush sunlight off a wall. 

2. An instrument consisting of a bunch of hair* 
attached to a straight handle, for applying moisture 
to a surface, moist colours in painting, colouring, 
and similar purposes. 

These also vary greatly in size, from a small brush composed 
of a few fine elastic hairs of the sable, etc. fixed in a fine 
quill, to the large and coatee brushes of the house painter or 
plasterer isome of which have the hairs in distinct bunches). 

1489 Cath. AngL 46 A Brusch for paynterys, eehps. 1677 
Moxon Meek. Exert. 11703 S49 Brishes, of three sorts, vis. 
A Stock Brlsh, a Round Uriah, and a Pencil. With them 
Brishes, they wet old Walls before they mend them. 1703 
Arts Irngtov. I. 63 Take a fine Hogs-Hair-Brush; with 
this, job and beat over your Work gently, that the Gold 
may be pressed In close. 170a Genii. Mag. Apr. ts8 
Rub It over all the joints . . witn a tnumer's brush. 1804 
Hudderpord Wieeam. Chaplet 136 No painter that's living 
can handle a brash I 1899 Gullick s Timm Paint. 995 
Brushes of brown sable are generally made by the insert 
tion of the hair into quills; hence the dim of the brush 
is recognised by the various names of the birds which supply 
the quills employed— as eagle, swan (of various sizes 1 , goose, 
duck, and crow. ibid. The smaller kinds of brushes are 
still sometimes termed ' pencils'. 

b. The painters art or professional skill. 
Brother of the brush', artist. 

1687 Br. Cartwright in Hist. Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
14 j Pray make use of my Brother oil the Brush. 1799 Stern* 
J r. Shandy (1793) *33 The honourable devices which the 

Pentagraphic Hrethoren of the brush have shewn in taking 
copies. 1799 Wolcott (P. Pindar Sub/, for Faint. Wkw. 
x8is II. 136 The world ne’er said nor thought it of thy 
Brush. 1633 Byron's Whs. 11846 385/1 A young American 
brother of the brush. >836 Prard Poems, Sk. Vug. Lady, If I 
to-morrow Could manage just for half-an-hour Sir Joshua’s 
brush to borrow. Mad. There is auolher picture from ilia 
same hrudi. 

8 . Any brush -like bunch or tuft, 
a generally. 

*6?« J. Bull Hadtlon's Anew. Otor. 058 b, Thy* vayne- 
glorious proud Decocke is bedeekt with, .glittering plumes, 
wrapt up together in a great brush. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora ah Eguisetum arveuse. .the barren stem terminates 


b. The bushy tail, or bubhy part of the toil, of an 
animal ; spec, that of tho fox. 

1679 (see 10). 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. Brush ..a 
Fox * Tail. 1739 Somerville Chase ml 143 H Is Brash he 
drags, And sweeps the Mire impure. 1774 Goldsm. Nat 
Hist. 11 . 190 His | the fox’s] tail is called nis tirush or drag. 
t 704 CowrKR Task vi.317 The squirrel, flippant, .whisks hla 
brush, i860 Gkn. p. Thompson A udi Alt . III. cxxxix. x 14 
If the landed interest took the same courses in fox-hunting, 
h would be easy to foretell how many brushes they would 
bring home. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn in Dark PI, 
x6a, 1 tied the brush of the Mil lof the gemsbuckj to Blue- 
buck's saddle. 

4. Entom. A brash-like organ on the legs of 
bees and other insects. 

x8a8 Stark Ulsm. Nat. Hist. II. aox Tarsi short, with no 
brush beneath. x86x Hulmk tr. Moquin-Taudon 11, iil so8 
The legs of the Bee, .have the first joint of the tarsus dilated 
• . 1 ts inner surface is provided with several rows of stiff hairs 
pla ced transversely, which gives to this part the name of the 

6 . Metallic brush : f a buncl'e of fine wires fixed 
in sn insulating handle. Used for faradisation of 
less sensitive parts in anaesthetic conditions ' \Syd. 
Soc. lex.) ; also a wire hair-brush. 

0. Electricity, a. A brush-] ike discharge of spat If s. 
b. A piece of metal terminating in metallic wires, 
or strips of flexible metal, usecT for securing good 
metallic connexion between two portions ui an 
electrical instrument. 

1789 Niciiolron in Phil. Trans. LX XIX. 973 When the 
intensity was greatent, brusho*, of a different kind from the 
former, appeared. 1803 Med. 4 Fhyt. Jrul. IX. 390 Some- 
what like a little brush <h flagrntioii. 184a W. Gao veCorr. 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6* 75 The electric fcpork. the brush, and 
similar phenomena. rx 96 a J. Wyidk in Circ. Sc. 1 . 17V* 
When any pointed object Is presented to an clectrisedntur- 
face, the spark, .becomes converted into u brush-like form ( 
hence the term 'electric brush '. 1883 Knowledge 13 July 
94/s One of the brushes of the commutator presses the 
insulating pleCe. 

7. Optics . Bright or dark figures accompanying 
certain phenomena observed in polar! tea light, 
which by their shaded and ill-defined edges com- 

iggest the Idea 

of brushes. 
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§•17-43 Hmkhrl 4 M/ In BntycL Metrop. 359. t %9 
Llovo Wave Theory Light 193 Tha dark brasher which 
crow the entire system of rinpi Ibid, in Haidinger 


l«i. 

1 .L 0 YD 

crow the entire system of ring _ „ 

brashes . . two brushes, of a pale orange-yellow colour, the 
axis of which coincide* always with the track of the plane 
of polarisation. iS|S Gurney Crystatlog. 1x1 In certain 
adjustments of the polariscopc. . two dark brushes run across 
the rings. 

II. from Bnusif v 2 

8. A brushing ; an application of a brush. 

ilea Scott Nigel xxxvii, He . . gives his beaver a brush, 
and cocks it in the face of all creation. Med. Give your 
hair a brush. 

0 . A graze, esp. on a horse's leg. (cf. Brush v. 2 6.) 
>710 Load. Gas. No 4649/4 A Grey Gelding, .having, .a 
Brush in the right Hip. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

10 . simple attrib. Brush-like. 

end. Gan. No. 1044/4 A dark brown Nag . . a brush 
tail, if not cut since stolen, im Ibid. No. 3895/4 Lost, .a 
large liver-colour'd and white Spaniel, with a brush TaiL 
sytt Ibid. No. 4901/4 A whisk Tail and brush Mane. 

1 JL General relations : a. attributive, as brush - 
drop, - play , •power, - work \ b. objective, as brush • 
maker , - manufacturer ; 0. similative and parasyn- 
thetic, as brush-form, - tike , - shaped , -tailed. 

189# Symonda Stmts. M. Angelo v, A rich Embroidery 
Bedews my face from "brush-drops thick and thin. 187a 
Waits Diet. Chem. II. 400 Electric discharge, especially in 
.the "brush-form, frequently takes place in curves. 1S59 
Todd CycL Anal. 4 Tkyt. V. 478/9 This end of the hair is 
. . more or less ragged and "brush-like. 170a Load. Gan. 
No. 45^/4 Joseph Wheeler. * Brush maker by Trade. t8xa 
Examiner is Oct. 65^/9 w. Jones . ."brush manufacturer. 

1884 St. yarned* Gan. 94 Jan. 6 /n An appearance of fusion 
obtained by a delicate dexterity of "brush-play Lin painting]. 

1885 Tati Malt G. to Mar, 4/9 His "brush-power wax not 
more remarkable than his vision. 1880 Gbay Bet. Text-bk. 
400 * Brush-shaped, .made up of numerous spreading hairs, 
etc. in a tuft, as the sliginas of Grasses, ilu Kinoslky 
Hypatia xxi. 958 Four or five brace of tall "brush-tailed 
greyhounds. 1868 Itlust. Load. News 11 Apr., There is no 
obtrusively pretentious "brushwork nor garish colouring. 

12 . Special combs. : brush-burn, an inflamma- 
tion or sore caused by violent friction ; brush- 
gold (Painting), gold pigment for applying with a 
brush ; brush-grass, Andropogon Gryllus\ brush- 
iron-ore, brush-ore, an iron ore found in the 
Forest of Dean (see quote.) ; brush-penoil, an 
artist’s colour brush ; brush-tea (see quot.) ; 
bruah-tongued a., having a tongue tipped with a 
brush-like cluster of filaments; brush-wheel, (a) a 
kind of friction-wheel which turns another similar 
wheel by means of bristles, cloth, leather, etc., fixed 
on their circumferences; (b) a circular revolving 
brush used for polishing, etc. 

«86i Reads Cloister 4- H. 1 . 13 Margaret Van Eyck gave 
him a little "brush-gold, and some vermilion. 1633 Gerard 

1/ ft • d l a tj.'A 


found in great abundance . .The best, which they call their 
Brush-Ore, is of a Blewish colour. 183s J. Holland Mono/. 
Metals 1 . 33 A curious stalactite, rich in iron, and termed 
brush ore, from its being found hanging from the tops of 
caverns in striae resembling a brush. 1703 A rts Improv. 1 . 
41 With a "llrush-PencH, Marble the thing you would Var- 
nish. 1813 Milbumn Orient. Comm. 1 1 . 595 "Brush Tea— so 
called from the leaves being twisted into small cords like 
pack-thread, alrout to a inches long. 1B80 .V/. James's 
Budget \i Sept. ia/a Regions where humming-birds and 
"brush-tongued lories abound. 187s Urb Diet. A rts I. 548 
Wheels, .made to turn each other by means of bristles fixed 
in their circumference ; these are called "brush wheels. 

Brush (brvj), sb .3 In 5 broush, Sr. brwhs, 
6 broua, p 6 brusohe. fl f. Brush v. 1 ] 

1 . A forcible rush, a hostile collision or encounter ; 
in later use, chiefly a short but smart encounter. 

a iaoo Alexander 783 With slik a brout & a bruscha 
\Dnbt. MS. broushl be nntaill a-xembild. 11413 Wyntoun 
Cron. vin. xvi. 190 Than thal layid on dwyhs for dwyhs 
dusk], Mony a rap and mony a brwhs. 1535 Stewart 
, Scot. II. 51 The lansis and grit speiris with [thair] 


Cnm. 

force, Maid sic ane brusche vpone the bardit horss. 


Ibid. 


III. x86 Tha feildis baith togidder thair did june, With 
sic ane brous quhill mony speris brak. a x6oo Rob. Hood 
(Ritson) 11. xx. 31 His courage was flush, he'd venture a 
brush. 1 606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. Hi. 34 Tempt not yet 
the brushes of the warre. 1719 Da For Crusoe (1869) 

i ia Let us go and have t' other Brush with them. i8ao 
Iarryat/T. Mild may i v. I became a scientific pugilist, and 
now and then took a brush with an oldster, i860 Kingsley 
Mite. 1 . 18 A smart brush with the Spaniards. 

b. Hence At a brush , at the first brush, t to 
stand brush. 

a 1400 Alexander 9133 (Dubl. MS.) pe folke of ]>e cite . . 
barred bremely at a brush h° four® bred Sates. 1796 R. 
Symmer in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 460 IV. The French will 
not carry the place at a brush. 1799 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Pmdarinna wks. v8ia IV. 73 Love will stand brush against 
all wind and weather. 

2 . fig, Cf. 'rob*. 

1393 Shaks. b lien. VI, v. i!L 3 Salsbury. .who in rage 
forgets Aged contusions, and all brush of Time. 1678 
Ham Contempt. l (1689) 161 Though an humble man 
may upon 8fwry score of his humility and meekness, re- 
ceive abrudh lathe world, iteo Wellington Let. in Gurw, 
Di+l. 1m vI have given them a brush through Colonel 
Pater, anrWLve informed him that the system has not been 
hitherto s p a frov ed. 

8 . T A Might attack of illness. (Cf. Brarb.) 
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imSwf/Ts Carr. II. 717 , 1 (Dr. Sheridan] hope nothing 
ails not but a brush. 

sb. 4 , Obs., a variant of Bbuchus, Brukk. 
ijpRwvcur Isa. xxxiii. 4 Gederede togidcre shul be souro 
s&oilse, as it gedered brush [1388 broke* 

(brnj), v.l Also 4-5 brus6ho(n, $ 
brusife*. [Peril. identical with F. brosser intr. 
• to dish through dense underwood \ said of a stag 
or a hunter, which Uttid separates from brosser 
trans: * to brush', and refers immediately to brosse 
"brushwood 1 . But it is possible that the Fjig. 
word Is onomatopoeic, or that onomatopoeia has 
affected its use : cf. rush and br- words like brast 
(burst), break, bruise. In modern use, also affected 
by Brush v . 1 , esp. in sense 4.] 
fl. intr. To rush with force or speed* usually 
into collision. Obs. exc. as influenced by Brush v.*i 
see quot. 1863 in 4. 

a 1400 A texanderapx And hehalis furth on hade . . Brunches 
doune by h* borne it bitterly wepis. ? a 1400 Movie A rth. 
3681 Than brothely they ockyre with bouslouse tacle, 
Bruschese boldly e one burdo. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1199 Hothe 
betels on bent bruwhet to-gedur. Ibid. 10969 Pantasllia . . 
brusshet into bated. 1313 Douglas ASneis x. xiv. 199 Furth 
bruschit the aawle with gret stremys of blude. 1647 W. 
Browne Potex. 1. 78 For fearc to brush at the iniquity of 
men, betray ye the cause of the gods? a 1690 in Furniv. 
Percy Potto 1 . 388 His eares brushed out of blood. 

1 2 . trans. To force, or drive with a rush. Obs . 
e >4x5 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xiii. 93 (Jam.'. Wpe he stwrly 
bruschyd the dure, And laid it flatlyngi* in the flure. a 1480 
Play Sacrament 619 Urushe them hens bothe & that anon. 
c 14m Hrnry Wallace x. 98 Blud fra byrneis was bruschyt 
on tne greyn. 

8. intr. To burst away with a rush, move off 
abruptly, be gone, decamp, make off. 

1600 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Brush, to Fly or Run away. 
I9sf Prior Poems 63 Off they brush’d, both Foot and 
Horse. * 7 *® Vanbrugh & Cm. Prov. Husb. 11. i. 48, I be- 


lieve I had os good brush off. 1730 Fielding Author's 
lane 1. vii, Come, Sir, will you please to brush? iSao 
Byron Morg. Mag. Ixv, He brush’d apace On to the abbey. 
* 833 . Ht. Martins au Berkeley the B. 1. viil 154 Enoch 
brushed out of the door. 184a Baniiam Ingot. Leg. 1 1877) 
boa And one Sergeant Match Am had brush'd with tne dibs. 
It. Blending this with Brush v .* 

4 . intr. To move briskly by, through, or against 
anything, grazing it or sweeping it aside in passing. 


1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 143 To brush through many 
atoms of room. 171a Addison Spec/. No. 530 F 1 A pretty 
young thing . . brushing by me. 1713 Guardian No. 163 
(1756; 11 . 316 The servants, .begin to brush very familiarly 
by me. i8az Clare Viil. Minstr. 1 . 13 Often brushing 
through the dripping grass, a 1843 Hood 9 Peacocks of 
Be ii t They brush between the Churchyard’s humble 


againi 

1883! 


_ 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. xxv, He had brushed 
inst a man whoae face he had not stayed to recognise, 
j Browmino Ferish/ah 9 Where dogs brush by thee and 
express contempt. 

Bru»li(brt>J),*.» Also 5 brusohe, 5-6 brusshe, 
brushe, 7 brish. [f. Brush sb. 2 ; or ad. F. bros- 
ser, similarly formed from brosse. 1 
L trans. To pass a brush briskly across (a sur- 
face), so as to sweep off dirt, dust, or light particles, 
or to smooth the surface ; os to brush a coat, a hat, 
one’s hair, a person (i. e. his clothes or hAir). 

c 1460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture in Babees Bk. (i868> 180 To 
brusche j»em (robes] clenly. 1377 Hello wits Gueu era’s Ep. 
i6b To brushe. and lay vp their appareL 1999 Shaks. Much 
Ado in. ii. 41 A brushes liis hat a mornings. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. 11799 904 Brush and cleanse them from the Dust. 
1807 Csabbe Par. Reg. 11. »6o He served the Squire, and 
brushed the coat he made. 181s J. & H. Smith Rej. At ddr.il 
(1873* t9 Molly . . brushed it with a broom. 1837 Makhyat 
Oita Podr. xxxii, The children could not be brushed, for 
the brushes were in the . . bag. Mod. The nurse brushes 
the children's hair. 'They were washing and brushing 
themselves in the inn.' 

t b, fig. To thrash : esp. in To brush one's coat 
for him. Obs. (Cf. to dust one's Jacket.) 

1669 Surv, Aff. Netherl. 61 CoiOncl Balfour, and his Eng- 
lish, having brushed the Spaniards, the Stales capitulated. 
1676 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. soo They had their Coats soundly 
brushed by them. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet . iMorell) 11, 
Convtrro , to beat one, to brush his coat for him. 

o. with compl. , as to brush (a thing) clean, etc., 
to brush dotvn , etc. 

1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, iv, His hair, .was brushed stiffly 
up from a low, protruding forehead. 1898 Glenny Gant. 
Everyday Bk. 979 Sweeping away all dead leaves, and fre- 
quently brushing down the shelves. 1870 Browning Ivan 
Iv. 70 His broad band* smoothed her head, as fain to brush 
it free Front fancies. 

d. absol. Also to brush away : see Away 7. 
1854 Mrs. Gaakkll North 4 S. iv, Site showed it by brush- 
ing away viciously at Margaret's hair. Mod. Y ou brush too 
hard I 

2 . To brush up : to brighten up by brushing, to 
free from dust or cobwebs, to furbish up, rub up, 
renovate ; also fig. to revive or refresh one’s ac- 
quaintance with anything. (Pope axfcofiates this 
with using a brush in painting, but perhaps only 
by a word-play.) f 

a 1600 A. Scott Eagle 4 Robin in Ever Green (1761) 1 . 033 
Proud Pecocks . . Bruscht up thair Pens that solemn Day. 
1603 Chapman, etc. in Shahs. C. Praise 69 You should 
brushe vp my old Mistresse. a 1744 Porn (J.) You have 
commissioned me to paint your shop, and 1 nave done my 
best to brush you up like your neighbours. >788 Ld. Shrp- 


BBuamiro. 

field In Ld. Asschtand's Cost. <1861) If. no Nickolls .. 
was happy in brushing nphis acquaintance with you. 183a 
Ht. Martinrau Each (All j. 5 She must brash up her 
French. 1848 C Bromtu J. Eyre s, I brushed up my re- 
collections of the map of England. 

8. To brush (a thing) aver: to paint or wet its 
surface with a brush ; to paint lightly ; also fig 
tfisS Earls Microcosm. xxxuL 7a Practise him a little In 
men, and brush him over with good company. 1677 Moxom 
Meek. Exert. (1703) 949 They finish the Plastering . . by ., 
brisking it over with fair Water. >760-71 H. WalfolI 
Virtues Anted. Paint. (1786) III. 9 It is Just brushed over 
for the lights and shades. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 39 
Brush them over with brandy. 

4 . To nib softly as with a brush in passing ; to 
graze lightly or quickly, as in pasting. 

1647 H. More Cupid's Cotfi. xxiit 17 1 My mightie wings 
high stretch’d . . I brush the starred. i6ej8 Devden Mnetd 
iv. B39 And brush the liquid Seas with lab'ring Oars. >703 
Popk Odyss. ix. 560 It almost brush'd the helm, nyo A 
Wilson Morning , To spurn dull sleep and brush the flowery 
dale. 1850 Buckir Aischylue 1 . 31 Light with swift foot 
she brushed the doorstead. 187s K. Ellis Catullus Ixlv. 
970 Light Zcphyrus eveu-breathing Brushes a sleeping sea. 
fig. 1807 8 W. Irving Satmag. U894) 94 (They] have 
been brushed rather rudely by the hand of time. 

b. intr. To come lightly against with the im- 
pact of a brush. 

s649Srldkn Laws Eng. 1. lix. (1739) ns He became so 
great, that his Feathers brushed against the Kings Crown. 

t o. trans . To draw or pass (anything) lightly 
like a bxush over (something). Obs. rare. 

a 1700 Drydkn tj.) A thou sana nights have brush'd their 
balmy wings Over these eyes. 

6. To remove (dust, etc.) with a brush, to sweep 
(away). Also hansf. and fig. To sweep away as 
with a brush, to carry oft lightly in passing. 
(Usually with advb. or prep, adjunct.) 

c 1631 Milton Arcades xv. 48 From the boughs brush off 
the evil dew. >697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 15 The Cows 
and Gouts .. That.. brush the Dew. 1813 Byron Giaour 
(Grig. Draft) ii. If. .the transient breeze, .brush one blossom 
from the trees. 1814 Southey Roderick xvi. She bnish’d 
away the dews. 1833 Marry at Jacob Faith/, xxxix, Tom 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes to brush away 
a tear, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert ii. 41 Brushing tears 
from his eyes. 1884 Manch. Exam. a6 Nov. 5/1 It is surely 
high time to brush this nonsense away. 1886 Stanch. Exam. 
8 Tan. 6/1 Brushing the snow and slush into little mounds. 
8. To iiijure or hurt by grazing ; said esp. of a 
horse grazing his ictlock with the shoe or hoof of 
the fellow foot. Also absol. 

1691 Land. Gan. No. 9661/4 A grey Gelding about 15 
bands, .his Knees brush'd. 1868 Bk Fraser in Life 11887) 
158, 1 hope he (a horse] does not 'cut* or 'brush' in his 
action. 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 397/2 Such severe and., 
unnecessaiy pain, as the horse (inffictsj by hitting or brush- 
ing himself behind. 

Bril'lhabll, a. rare. [f. prec. 4 -able.] 
Capable of being brushed. 

Mod. Everything to be readily washuble and brushable. 
t Brashal. Obs. In 5 bruachalle, brus- 
shayle, brushaly. [a. F. broussaille , f. brosse 
brushwood : see -al 5.] Brushwood, underwood. 

>430 Lyix;. Chron. Troy v. xxxvii, He kepeth him close lo 
in yonder caue Among® brusshayle. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 
54 Bruschalle [AT. brushaly], sarmentum , r ament urn, in 
rado , ramalia , arbustum. 

Brushed (brvjt), ppl. a. Also brosshen, 
brusht. [f. Bbuhh v . 2 or sb. 2 + -vu.] Swept or 
smoothed with a brush ; grazed ; furnished with a 
"brush*. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (x868) 180 
Lett neuer wollyn cloth . . passe a seuenyght to be vn brosshen 


and shakyn. ssBo Barit A tv. B 14x5 Brushed : 
versus. 16149 <*• Daniel Trinarch.. Hen. V, st. 964 Brusht 
Gallants now they went. 1691 Loud. Can. No. 9627/1 A 
Black Koan Horse, .the near Knee brush’d. >711 'J. Dis- 
taff ' Char. Don. Sachevereltio 1 1 Brush'd Beavers, and 
Formal Cravats, tbgt Carlyle Sart. Res. I. iii, Purse- 
mouthed, crane-necked, clean-brushed, pacific individuals. 

Bruhar (brtfjai). Tf. Brush v.* + -kr 1.] One 
who brushes, or uses a brush. 

1398 Florio, Scopatore , a sweeper, a brasher. 1399 Breton 
Praise Vert. Ladies (1876) 59 If he bee a good bmsher, shee 
is a good laundrer. 1631 G. Herbert Jacula Prudentum 
(ed. 9), Critics are like brothers of noblemen's clothes, 
b. tec hit. in various trades. 

>833 Use Philos . Manuf. 904 Operatives engaged in our 
woollen manufacture : — Wool-sorters . . pressers, breakers, 
and steamers. 1868 Derby Mercury 18 Feb., He was en- 
gaged as a ' brasher ' to some men who were blasting, 
to. slang. Obs. 

1690 B. K. Diet. Cant. Crete, Brusher,an exceeding fuU Glass. 

fBrnihtt Obs. In 4 brusaohet, 5 brusohet. 
[a. OF. broissete, * broussette , dim. of brosse brush- 
wood.] Underwood ; a small thicket or covert. 

c xjpoSir Ferumb. 800 In Jmtilke brusachet by! v. frounant 
of oper and mo* c tfao Partenay 3999 Thys brusche! made 
put in-to on hepe. >643 W. Hooks New- Eng. Sconce, 
Bands of Souldiers lying in ambush here under the feara 
and brushet of the Wildemes. 

t Bru'shinais. Obs. Tf. Brushy 4 -ness.] 
Brushy quality, shaggy roughness. 

1639 H. Moss Immort . Soul m. xxxi. (x66a) 148 Con- 
sidering the brushiness and angulosity of the parts of the 
Air, a more than ordinary Motion . . may very well prove 
painful to tha Soul. 

Brushing (bnrjlq), vbl. sb. Also 6 broshyng. 
[f. Brush vX or v. 2 4 -inq l .] 



BRUT. 


BBUSHXKGt. 

+ 1. Catting of brushwood, twigs, etc. Oh. 

I MS. Af t.Si. JM«'i Hoi}. Cantgrb., For toppyng 
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ofjSfuoyi &bro*hyng. 


Sweeping or smoothing (as) with a brash* 
ctM* J. Rumsll Bk. Nurture (1868) 180 Oner mocha 
bruachyngawerathc cloth lyghtly. 1831 H. Mayo Pep. 
Supent. tad. a) i«x Transverse brushing?* with tha hand. 
1898 Glbhmy Card. Everyday Bk. 99/1 Tha Lawn bow re- 
quire* ftamiant brushing, roiling, and mowing. 

8 . attnt.i as in brushing-taklex also brushlng- 
xnaohine, a name applied to various contrivances 
acting as brushes for smoothing, dressing flax, etc. 

>898 Rtcksnmd. Wilt* (1833) *46 Brusshinge ntoulc, one 
chyme, and one chare, adio At thorp MS. in Simpkinson 
I tkiHgtous lntrod. 3 A low* bedsted . . a brushing table. 
Idas Ibut.ju Tha nursery and brushing chamber. 
Kra'ining, ppl. a. [f. Brush v.\ * + -ino 2.] 
L That brushes (in various senses of the verb), 
ip) Douglas ASne/s 11. ix. tviiL) 103 The fomy rivair or 
fluoe . . with his bruscheand faird of watter broun. 1197 
Drayton Mortimer. 43 The brushing murmur* stills her 
[Hero] like a song. i6«a H. Moan Song qf Sort 1. 11. xct, 
Blown away with strongly brushing winds. 1854 Gilfillan 
W ks. ia6 The swift brushing wing of a bird. 

2 . Having a brushing tail. 

*733 Folding Qnix. in Eng. 11. v, A brushing fox in 
yonder Wood, Secure to find we seek. 

3 . Rushing, brisk. 

* 7 pn Ohbaldistone Brit. Sportsm. 70/a A hone should 
have his brushing galop in a morning before watering. 1814 
Scott Redgauntlet let. vii, 1 . . assured him a brushing gal* 


lop would do 

Braskil 


Id do his favourite no harm. 


Lt« (bru foit). Min. [Named after Prof. 
Brush of Yale College, U. S. : see -its.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of lime occurring in small crys- 
tals in the rock guano of Aves Island and Sombrero 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

1880 Dana Min. f 49a D, Guano is l>one-phosphiUe of 
lime, .mixed with the hydrous phosphate, brushite. 

Bnuhlesi ibnrJk'S), a. [f. Brush sb.* 4- -less.] 
W ithout a brush ; having no brush. Hence 
Bruehlessnea*. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 484 The brilliant finish of the 
brushless fox. 1880 Miss Brooch ton Sec. Th. 1 . vi 81 A 
dressing and undressing without any toilet apparatus, an 
absolute brushlessness, comblessness. 

Braahman ( br»* fmorn). [f. Brush sb . 2 + Man.] 
One who uses a brush ; a painter. 

n 18x0 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. (1830) 138 (D.» How 
difficult in artists to allow To brother brushnieu even agrain 
of merit I 

t Brn’shment. Oh. rare. [f. Brush sbJ + 
-ment, with collective sense.] Pruning* or lop- 
pings of trees ; cut brushwood. 

1591 Rastall Statutes, Chart. Forest es f 14 Those which 
bear* vpon their backes brushnient, barke, or coale to sell 
(Latin huscam , corticem , vel carbonem\. 

Brushwood (brxrjwud). [f. Brush jA 1 ] 

1 . Cut or broken twigs or branches ; small wood. 

1637 Bury Wills 11850' 169, I owe Danyell Whitacre . . for 
three loades of brushe wood. X783C0WFK* Task iv. 381 Her 
scanty stock of brushwood, biasing clear. 1818 H a wthornk 
Amer. A ote-bks. (1879) 11. 44 A Toad of dry brushwood. 

fir. a 16x3 Overbury Hews Chimney Corn. Wks. (1856) 
199 Wit is brushwood, judgement timber : the one gives the 
greatest flame, the other yeelds the durablest heat. 1849 
0 . Daniel Triuarch lieu. V. ccxx, Lopt Royaltie, is ever 
to the Bold Attemptor, worth his pains ; the Brush-wood's 
gold. x68a Dkydkn Relit 
the gaping fence. .What 

1 these? 


Dkydkn A'r/i'f. Laid 369 Vain traditions stopped 
,t safety from such brushwood helps 

thicket. 


2 . Small growing trees and shrubs; 
underwood. 

173a Berkeley Alci/hr. 1. | a Land that is suffered to 
lie waste . . will be overspread with brush-wood, brambles, 
thorns. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxxvi, Little dingles of stunted 
brushwood. 1833 W. Irving Tour Prairies 335 They all 
three made off . . through thickets and brushwood. 

attrib. 1835 Russell The War xxvili. 350 Brushwood 
glades and remote dells. 

Brushy (brtrji), a. x [f. Buuan sb . 1 + -Y*.] 
Clothed or covered with * brash 1 or brushwood. 

17x9 London & Wise Com/I. Gant, xxix, The Elms, .must 
be good Brushy Trees from Top to Bottom. 1874 Coueb 
Birds W. 145 It frequents brushy hilltops. 188a Century 
Mag. June axx The wren Comes, .from it* brushy den. 

ftwr ahy , a* [f. Brush sb* 4 - -y l.] Brush- 
like ; bushy, shaggy. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots 1. i. 1 7 Roots, .neither Rmmifi'd, 
.. ji-fj-j - into severall small 

mt.. Setting Dog.. 

„ „ >33 FrasePs Mag. 

XI. 141 His hair was. .thick and brushy. 

b. Comb., at brushy-looking. 
s8t* Garden 39 Apr. *86/* Brushy-looking white blooms, 
t Bra* git, ppl. a. Sc. Oh. Also 6 bryait. 
[In form this agrees with the pa. pple. of Bruise v., 
but the connexion of sente is not manifest. The 
sense recalls med.L. brustus , brttsdus , brosdus — 
brodahu, bmdatus , Yr. brodl, embroidered; cf. 
Bbusiby.] Embroidered. 

a tag* Holland Herniate xxxi, The said penevontis gyde 
wm grathit I ge* BrusU with ana grene tre, gudly and gay. 
sail Douolas Atnei* l ix. 133 Ane riche garment brysit 
with stif gold who. Ibid. lit. vii. *« Brusit clathis, and 
riche wedis. Ibid, at xv. as Of nedilT work all brusyt was 
hi* cote* 

tBrUUk,a. Oh. Her. An obsolete name for the 
colour tawny or orange. 


14B Bk* Si. A Rems, Her. A IQ, An Anted*! a auwim 
•ton, brush hit is called In army*, iffis Leigh Armory woo 
The Colour, Bruske, which is between* Geules and uwny. 
x|88 Fern* Bide. Gentrie 146 Tawney wm named Utuske. 
x 488 R. House Armoury l xa/i Tawny or Orange colour 
. jJjr Blaaon . . is termed by some old Heraulda, Bruske, 
Bruaktt, obs. form of Brusque. 

Bruakot* obs, form of Brisket. 
t Bru*Sl«. v. Oh. rare [Origin uncertain : 
cf. Brustle.] trans. ? To crack ; to bruise a little. 

1804 Fletcher Wife for Mouth 11. vi. Two broken dd* 
nns. Brook ’em more ; they are but brusled yet I 
Bruolo, oho. and north, i Birhlb, Bristle. 
i'Bvxutimvy. Oh. [Cf. Broiler y ; also 
Brustle.] Disturbance. 

*348 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 886 Thu pry vale cace of 
Reneger hath made all this bruslcry. 
t BruiO'lt. Obs. [ft. F. brussolcs 1 perh. a form 
of rissole with an epenthetic b ’ (Littrc).J A ragout 
of braised veal. 

1708 Phillips, Brusolts or Burtedes (Fr. in Cookery), 
Stakes of Veal or other Meat well season’d, in order to be 
laid in a Stew-pan between thin slices of Bacon, and linked 
between two Fires. 1704 Ramsay Health 69 The collar’d 
veal. .Pigs k la braise, the timny and brusote. 

Brunor, -our, -ure, var. of Bhusure, Obs., 
wound, fracture. 

Bniqm (brusk, br/Vsk), a. Also 7 brusk(e, 
9 bruok. [a. F. brusque, according to l.ittrd, etc., 
adapted in 16th c. irom Italian bmsco ‘soure, 
tarte, eagre, brisk e, vnripe ; also soure- or grim- 
looking’ (Florio); cf. Sp. and Pg. bruseo * rude, 
peevish, ill-tempered, roughly hasty*. The ulte- 
rior history is uncertain : one conjecture refers it 
to the Celtic word* mentioned under Umax, which 
is hardly likely, if the Romanic word appeared 
first in Italian. See Dies and Littrl. Commonly 
spelt brush in the 17th c., but now usually spelt 
and often pronounced asFrench. (Cf. also Itauasi.Y.)] 
+ 1 . Tart. ( « It. brusco.) Obs. 
x8ox Holland Pliny II. 15s The thin and brudee harsh 
wine nourished! tho body lexse. {173s Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. lxxvL IV. 23 A sort of wine they call brunco.] 

2 . Somewhat rough or rude in manner; blunt, 

* offhand \ 

s6«x Retig. Wot ton. (1685) 582 The Scotinh Gentlemen . . 
lately sent to that King, found . . but a brusk welcome. 
1737 H. Walpole Corr. \ 1837) 1 . 370 This sounds brusque, 
but 1 will explain it. x8s6 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xv. 80 
Yes, lively enough, but I wish her manner wok less brusque. 
1870— Lothair xlvL 3x3 He was brusk, ungracious, scowl- 
ing, and silent. 1879 M Cahhiy Owh Times II. xxii. 133 
His blunt, brusque ways of speaking and wriiiug. 

Bniftque (see prec.\ v. [f. prec. adj ] 

1. with impers. obj. 7 o brusque it: to assume a 
brusque manner, to * do it * brusquely. 

18 *6 Scott Woodst. (1833) I. 150 I’ll e’en brusque it m 
little . .and try if I can bring him to a more intelligible mode 
of speaking. 

2 . trans. To treat brusquely or with scant cour- 
tesy, to treat in an off-handed way. 

1836 FrasePs Mag. XIII. 530 Even in this first dialogue 
he brusques Tasso. 1839 Ibid. XX. 437 From the outset 
Blackwood domineered over and brusqued him. 186a M. 
Napier Life Vise. Dundee II. 39a No disposition to slur 
over, or brusque the question. 

Bruiquely, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly a : see also 
Brubblyj In a brusque manner ; off-handedly. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 85 Our Lord, .doth brusk ly decline, 
to be so much m an amicable trailer. 184* Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets 15 She . . rather brusquely nroixMes their 
mutual marriage. x88a B. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Sent. II. 
ax. 333 The man refused most brusquely. 

Bra-saneness, [f. as prec. + -kebh.] The 
quality of being brusque or off-handed; blunt- 
ness. 

1839 Help* Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. vii. 137 Their sensi- 
tiveness is shocked by his bnisqueness. 1884 Hoe in Har. 
pePs Mag. June 93/1 Kindness, and .. girlish brusqueness 
were, .equally blended. 

II Brasqnssie (bitf*k»\ [Fr., f. brusque .] 
Bluntness, abruptness of manner, bnisqueness. 

*73* Chestemf. Lett. 375 (1793) III. 358 This most mis- 
taken opinion gives an indelicacy, a brusquerie, and a rough- 
ness to the manners. x8sy Mas. Edgeworth Onuoudw. 
(1833) 273 You will lose this little brusquerie of mnnner . . 
when you have mixed a little more with mankind. 1833 
Ruskin Stones Von. II. vl 9 74. 204 Always quickset; 
erring, if at all, ever on the side of brusquerie. 

Brussohet, var. of Bkushet, Oh., a thicket. 
Bruteed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Burst v. 
Brussels (brirsglz). [Name of the capital of 
Belgium, used allrib. to designate things connected, 
in their origin or manufacture, with that city.] 

1 . Short for * Brussels carpet 

a ilg Hood Domestic Asides iii, What boots for my new 
Brussels I 

2. Attrib. or Comb., as Bruaiela carpet, a kind 
of carpet having a back of stout linen thread and an 
upper surface of wool (see quot. 1875) ; Bruaiela 
laoe, a costly kind of pillow-lace mode in Brussels 
and its neighbourhood, noted for the thickneM and 
evenness of its texture, and the delicate accuracy 
of its forma; Brussels sprout (almost always 
pi.), the bud-bearing Cabbage {Brassica oleraeea 


like small 


gemmiftraX g variety 1 
cabbages in the axils or its leaves. 

*8js Carlyle Sart. Res. l iv, A whole immensity of 
* Brussels carpet, and pier-glasses. 1873 U re Diet. A rts I. 
73* In the Brussels carpets the worsted yarn nosed to form 
tne pile, .is not cut In the imperial Brussels the figure j* 
raised above the ground, and its pile is cut, but the ground u 
uncut. 174I Richardson Clarissa Hi. III. s8 Her head dress 
wm a 4 Brussels lace mob. stag Byron yuan xiv, rIviL 
Sympathy, .robes sweet friendship in a Brussels lace. *798 
C Mamhall Garden, xv. (18x3) **4 4 Brussels sprout* era 
winter greens growing much like boorcote. xMx Delamea 
Hitch. Card. 57 Ana from the bud at the root of the foot- 
stalk of each, will appear a miniature cabbage, which 1* the 
Brussels sprout. 

Brussh- : see Brush-. 

t Bnrilly, adv. Oh. ran- 1 . [Thii looks 
like a phonetic corruption of huskly , Brusquely ; 
but the date presents difficulties, and further com- 
plicate! the question of relation between Brisk 
and BhusqueJ ? Brusquely, roughly, harshly. 

x*B« Cax roN Tulle on Friendsk. A iv. He is well deled 
with all, and 1 more bnissly deled with el than right wolde. 
t Brant. Obs. [OK. byrst : see Uirsk, Bristle.] 
A bristle. 

a toaoAgs. Gloss . in Wr.*Wftlcker 46 Seta, byrnt. cxooo 
Sax. Leechit. 1 . 156 Hyrc twigu bcod swylce swinen byrst. 
c 1330 Ron laud St Ver. 86 1 No Jubiter, no apolin. No is 
worp |e brust of a swin, lit liert no in |wu)t. 1370 Levin* 
Man ip. 194 A Brunt*, seta. 

tBnuitp a. Obs. Also 3 burst, [npp. pa. 
pple. of n vb. *byrstcn, burs ten , a. ON. byrsta to 
bristle, f. burst brittle. (Matzner cites an ON. 
adj. byrstr bristly, maned.)] Bristled, with bristles 
erect, bristling ; also Jig. 

a seeg Juliana 68 Set hat balefule beast a* an burst bar 
[lio<ll. AfS. i burst barj hat grunde his tuskes. c 13*3 Pol 
Songs 151 Cometh the muister budcl brust ase a bore. 

Brust, obs. form of Bkkabt sb. 

Brugt(e, -en, -lng, etc. : see Buuht. 

Brustel, -il, -yl(le, obs. form* of Hutbtle. 
t Bra'gtle, 0.1 Obs. Also 7 brussel. [Early 
M K. brustlien parallel to br rest lien : ace Biiamtle. 
Probably onomatopoeic : expressing a duller or 
rnoie muffled sound than brastle. Cf. rustle, bustle.'] 

1 . intr. To make n crackling or ruHtling noise. 

c 1*03 I .ay. 30143 Hreken braden speren, Hrustleden sceldes. 
Ibid. 2uo8u Ur us tied* sejeftcH. l«B] Gower C»uf. 11*93 He 
. .brust let h as a monkes froise, Whan it is throw* into the 
panne. 1993 Johnson, Brustle, to crackle, to make a small 
noise. (Skinner.) 

b. Of the noinc of waves. 

i6m Fletchkk Sp. Curate iv. vii, See where the sea 
comes, how it foains and brussels. 

2 . To go hastily with a rustling noise. Cf. bustle. 

X638 H. Kidkr Horace's Odes 1.(1644) 31 The. .greeu-skind 
adder brustled through a busk 

t Bra gtle, v* Obs. Also 7 bruale, 8 buratlo. 
[app. a variant of Bbibti.e il, perh. influenced in 
sense 3 by the prec., or by rustle .] 

1 . intr. To bristle as hair. See Bristle. 

2 . To bristle up as an excited beast, raise the 
mane. 

1636 Cowley David, t. (1669) 17 A Lyon . . brustles up 
preparing for his feast. 

3 . esp. Of birds : To raise the feathers ; henno 
g. with reference to the turkeycock or peacock : 
<:» show off, vaiiour, bluster. 

1848 Herrick Hesper. (1859) 133 Can Yee see it brusle 
like a swan? 163380 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 99/a 
Shewing him the i.'ocks of MmIm brustUng against those 
of Callias. 1837 G. Starkey llelmout's viad. 64 He va- 


45 


pours and brustles like Damctas in his military acce 
mentn. 1630 Gaudkn Tears Ch. 370 Like the Birds called 


ceremony, ayes xEoo Bailey, Brustle. .to vapour. 

t Brawling, vbl. sb.i Obs. [f. Brustle v. 1 
+ -ino '.] Ruitling noise or movement. 
x6oo Hakluyt Voyages (1810) 111 . 133 We fell into a 
great whirling and brustling of a tyde. 

t Bra iuing, vbl. sb .* Obs. [f. Brustle ». 2 ] 
Raisitig of the leather* ; vapouring, blustering. 

x6m T. Stoughton Chr. Sacr. vii. 91 The Turkie cocke 
• . msketh a great brustling and straining with his wings. 
tBnrsars. Oh. Forms: 4 brusnr, 4-5 
bru-, brosure, -our, 5 brlssoure, bzya(*)ure, 
broser, 6 bnasor. [a. OF. briseure, bruseure , 
mod.F. brisure , f. briser to break.] 

1 . Bruising or crushing; a bruise, contusion. 

c 1330 Will. Palermo 3461 Non schold in hat bames boHI 
o brusure find*. 138a Wyclif Lev. xxiv. 20 Brustur for 
brusur |Vulg. fractumm pro fracturaL eye for eye. CX40O 
Three Kings Cologne 95 This bawme m good for all bru- 
•ours [a r. brosours, -ures] and woundes. c X440 Promp. 
Parv. 5a Brisyng or briesoure [K. bryssynge or bryssure] 
quassatio, coutusio , collisio. 1494 Fasvan vi. clxx? 163 With 
broser or hurte ensuynge of the wounde before taken. 

2 . Breaking, breach, fracture ; rain. 

xjBs Wyclif Neh. vL x, I hadde bild the wal, and thcr wm 
not in it left brosure [1388 brekyngl 1496 Dives 4 P. <W. 
de W.) vi. x. 347 Byforv bvekynge & brysure gooth pryde, 
>8*8 Guylfosds Pilgr. 36 None hole nor brusor apperyd. 
Brugury, var. Brusiry Obs., embroidery. 

H Brat (br/ 7 t), sb. Also 5 brout. [»M. Welsh 
brut, raod.W. brud, In the names of the Welsh 


BBTXT. 
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chronicles of British history, it in the Brut Cruf ■ 
fudd ab Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Brut 


nice ; sumftur et pro vsticinio.’ The Welsh Bible 
fees (Dsn. it. 27) brudwyr* brut-men soothsayers. 
Brut ' chronicle ' was a transferred use of Brut** 
Brutus, as in Le Roman tie Brut of Wace, and the 
Brut of Layamon, a chronicle or genealogy of the 
legendary Brutus and his descendants in Britain. 
Whether the transferred sense arose in Welsh, or 
was taken from a French title, as the Brut of 
Wace, or the later Petit Brut of Raoul de Bohon 
if 1350), is doubtiul ; but the latter is more likely. 
For the Brutus legend, see Brum*.] 

A chronicle of British history from the mythical 
Brutus downward. (The ME. instance may refer 
to Wace, Layamon, or some Welsh Brut.) 

S Arth. # Mert. <MStz.) 0710 So Ich in the brout 
1C4S Atheumum 4 Jon. 9 A Greek version of our 
pos. *847 Ykowicll A me. Brit. Church Pref. 7 The 
on(y other remains still extant of Ancient Welsh literature 
consist of Druls, or Chronicles. 18S3 H. Kennedy TVs 
Brink's E. A*. Lit. 188 A history of those who first had 
possession of England 'after the flood* or as a Mormon 
would, perhaps, even then have called It, a Brut. 
f Bruts v. Obs. Also 7 brutte. [perh. a. F. 
brouter ' to browse ' : but cf. Bust, Brit vA 
1. intr. To browse. Hence Bbuttino vbl. sb. 
«J77 [see Brutting vbl. sb. J. 1874 Ray S. k E. C. Wds. 60 
To brutte, to browse. Suss. Dims. 1699 Evelyn Acc/aria 
(1739) 145 Marking what the goats so greedily bruited upon. 
2 . tram. dial. To break off (young shoots). 

Mod. Kent. Dial., Your potatoes don't come up because 
the young shoots were bruited off. 

Brut, obs. form of Barr, a kind of fish. 
Brutage, obs. form of Br attic*. 

Brutal (brff-ttl), a. and sb. Also 6 -all, -ell. 
[f. L .brtit-us (see Brute) + -A L. Cf. F. brutal, 
16th c. in Littrd.j A. adj. 

V Of or belonging to the brutes, as opposed to 
man ; of the nature of a brute ; animal. Obs. or 
arch. 

cs 4«e He NR YOON Mor. Fab. Prol. xii, Under the flgur of 
sum brutal heist, 2939 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. es8 Lyke 
brutell beistis takandtnair desyre. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 
Sec. v. | 5. 78 The consent of those brutall creatures is na- 
tural!, tliat of men by compact only. 170a J. Trapp A bra. 
MuU 1 iv. i. 1400 Hid their aazsling Forms In Brutal Shapes. 
>706 Gay Fables 117551 11. 14a On man we brutal klaves de- 
pend. iSjfiG. S. Fakir Inquiry 05 The angel., daily inftises 
them into human and brutal bodies. 

2 . Resembling, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the brutes: a. in want of Intelligence or 


reasoning power, 

r 1510 Barclay M 


dience, Brutal. lyoa Da Foa Plague { 1884) iso A sort of 
brutal Courage . . founded neither on Religion or Prudence. 
sSe6 Dibraeu Viv. Grey v. iv. 18a The students affected a 
sort of brutal surprise. 

b. in their animal or sensual nature. 

>834 La Berners Geld. Bh. H. Aurel. xxill. (R.) These 
l^wes of y* Lacedemonians . . doth mockc thy brutall vices. 
ctgsnScoi. Poems s 6th C. II. 193 The parish priest, that 
brutall beitt, He pollt them wantonly, a 1709 Pope Odyes. 
1. 175 The suitor-train, a brutal crowd, Withlnsolence and 
wine, elate and loud. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. viii, The 
•laves of brutal appetite. 1*7* Morlkv Diderot 11. 13 
Some of it is revolting in its brutal Indecency. 

8. As rude or fll-manncred as a brute beast; 
coarse, unrefined. 


Some of it is revolting in its brutal indecency. 

8. As rude or Hl-manncred as a brute beast; 


L Thcftfitc dr condition of the brntee ; the con- 
dition ofltoing like a brute. 

*7x1 Afewepw Spool No. 166 F 6 To deprave human Na- 
ture. dndjpk It Into the Condition of Brutality. 1 737 L. 
Clarke Bm* Bible vil C1740) 418 mete, Nehucnndniermr'e 
■tote of IfifttitiJty. 1863 J. MvarffV Com. Cess. Uh 1-7 The 
marvellous elevation from brutality to reason and sp ee ch 
2 . The duality of resembling the brutes* f A In 
want of kttentamce (obs.); b. in sensuality. 

>849 LaTjME* Serm. bH. Edw. VI, Wks. I. s«a If ye will 
not maintain schools and universities, ye shall nave a bru- 
tality. ads| Florio Montaigne ut au. (1639) 593 If U be 
so, (that the vulgar are lew sensitive to pom) let ns hence- 
forth keepna scnoole of brutality. >788 Youno Cemtaur vl 
wks. >757 IV. t78 Of all brutes the moot brutal is the 
volunteer in brutality; the brute self-made, ztjfi H. 
Colksidge Berth. Worthies L 58 The brutality ©t even 
the highest orders. 

8. Coarse incivility; violent roughness of mon- 
Ben ; sensuality. 

1709 Stkr lb Tatter No. 149 F 5 A natural Rugcedness 
and Brutality of Temper. ififS Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1L 
>45 His brutality was such that many thought him mad. 
*87* Mosley Voltaire (1886) 46 The heavy brutality and 
things obscene of the court of Lewis XV. 

4* Inhumanity, savage cruelty; an inhuman 
action. 

sd33ll. Cocan Pintds Tmv. viii. (1663' ej They began to 
talk . .of the Kings Brutality and Parracide. 1893 Mem. Ct. 
Teckely iv. 67 The Brutallity of the Turkish Troops. 1719 
D* Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 198 Hellish brutality, site 
pRounB Hist. Eng. VI. 390 Hb [Bonner's) brutality was 
notorious and unquestionable. 1878 Mosley Diderot 11 . 
■a8 The brutalities that were every day enacted. 

Brutalisation (brtf*t&Uiz*»jon). [f. next + 
•ATiON.] a. The action or process of rendering 
or becoming brutal, or of lowering to the level of 
the brutes, b. A brutalized condition. 


Brute-Bite, brutish f dull, NMdia stupid; utotn- 
telligcnt unreasoning, uninstructed ; sensual. 


A brutalized condition. 


*1910 Barclay Mirr. Good Maun. (1570) Av, It U a 
brutall fury in battayle for to fight. 1941 Bscon News 
Hear. Wks. (18431 5® He is truly too much brutal, that ro- 
Joiceth not at the hearing of them (the news), a 1718 Pehn 
Maxims Wks. 1716 I. 8*8 Inquiry is Human ; Blind Obe- 
dience, Brutal. lyaa De Foe Plague it 884) iso A sort of 


1700 Shastbee. Charac. (1711) 1. 139 A Mon of thorow 
Good- Breeding . . is incapable of doing a rude or brutal 
* “* in. 1741 Chester?. Ler " ' "" 


Action, imi Chester?. Lett. I. xcv. 969 There is hardly 
any body brutal enough.. not to say, Sir, My Lord, or 
Madam. 1848 Macaulay Hitt. Eng. II. 196 His [Tyr- 
connel’s] brutal manners made him unfit to represent the 
majesty of the crown. 

4. Inhuman ; coarsely cruel, savage, fierce. 

sfist J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 5 lt purported! . . the 
turning of fierce and brutall men. .unto, .calme and sociable 
manners. 173s 8 Thomson Liberty ul 430 Brutal Marius and 
keen Sylla. >838 Thirlwam . Greece If. xi. 53 The cruelty 
6f a brutal master. 18^0 W. Howitt Visits Remark. Pi. 
Ser. 1. B37 The brutal amusements of the bull-baiting or the 
cock -pit. 1878 Morlkv Crit . Msec. Ser. l a68 The cruel 
and brutal abominations of slavery. 

tB.sb. [ellipt.use of adj. 1 A brutal person. Obs. 

1893 [rnninub Elite 104 Should you have tormented me 
so much, to make me hearken to this Brutal t 1883 Cow- 
ley Cutter CeimaM St. Pref. 10 The Honour of their Judg- 
ments (as some Brutals imagine of their Courage) consists 
in Quarrelling with every thing. 1878 Wycherley PL 
Dealer i. i, The world thinks you a Mod-man, a Brutal. 

Bmtailiam (brff-tfiliz’m). [f. Brutal a. * 
-ism.] Hrutfiftjtiate, brutality. 

<803 BiiMd|>|/mrf. Tour I. In trod. 0 The Norman 
Roldiery^uy tw tSflW j ematic uniformity of their bnitalism. 
18(31 Rep. XLV. 439 Brought it from the 

lowsrtw&mmt to the present degree of civilization. s|M 
O'entl'&m-fH The fight with the brulalhm of unbelief 
BMMMfllnr (brirtoellti). Also 7 brutall! ty. 
[ 4 # pMC. /lTY. CL F. brutaliM.] 


1539 T. Bedvl in Strype EccL Mem. 1. n. App. Iv, 1 sup- 
pose many ot dm curates to be so brute, that they would 
rend or speaks every word, as It was written. «t8s8 Svl- 
vestbs Mem. MortaUUe u. nxxlx, Man (alasl). It bruter 
than a Bruin. 184s Milton Ch. Gout. L (1851) too Their 
owns brute invsntloua *48— Teirmch. (itei) 139 Which 
should preserve It 4a love and reason, and diflenmee it from 
a brute conjugality, slaa Southey in Q. Rev*. VIII. 331 
The deplorable doctrines of brute materialism. 1870 Bowen 
Logic vuL *38 A Modi skin is not an invariable sign of a 
brute Intelle ct , 

b. Rough, rude, wanting in sensibility. 

1898 Fondle Faciesse 11. x. ezo Their heVianonr eras In tha 
beginning very brute. 1849 Milton Celoet. Wks. nBjii 373 
As to thie brute LibeL a 1744 Peru (J.) The brute philoeo* 
jpher^who ne'er has proved The Joy of loving or of being 

8. Of things: Not possessing or connected with 
reason, intelligence, or sensation ; irrational, un- 
conscious, senseless; merely material; esp. in 
brute matter , brute force . 

1940 Morybinc tr. Vivei fntrod. Wisd. Bvb, Nature, 
reason, and comlynes commaunde the sayde body to be 


subjects as a thynge brute, to that that dycth never. s8se 
Guilum Heraldry 111. v. 97 By brute natures I understand 
all essences . . that are meerefy void of life. >848 Evamce 


\y void of life. >848 Evamcs 
Noble Ord. 37 Jehu, and Nebucndnezar weare but brute 
instruments to works Gods purposes, sign Bentley Boyle 
Lect. viii. 099 Brute inanimate Matter. 1711 Blackmoru 
Creation 1. 1x736) 6 Who. .believe That the brute earth un- 

6 sided should embrace The only . . proper place. 17JS 
utlbr Anal u Ul 8a A tendency to prevail over brute 
force. 1838-7 Sin W. Hamilton Metaph. <18771 1. ii. 36 
The necessary results of a brute mechanism. 2880 Adler 
P auric Vs Prop. Poetry xx. 453 Our Sanctuaries ere no- 
thing but brute stone, nnd still they u eep. 1868 Kingsley 
Here w. viii. 141 The land has been changed by the brute 
farces of nature. 

fb. Of inarticulate sound, o. Of thunder : ■* 
Brutish 4. Obs . 

184a Rogers Nnaman 6a The workes alone are a brute 
sound, and have no tongue in them. Cowley Davideis 
iv. 1x669) 144 They |the curses] with brute sound, dissolv’d 
into the air. — 134 note. Brute, That signified nothing. So 
Thunders from whence the Ancients could collect no Prog- 
nostications, were called Brute Thunders. 

4 . Of surfaces : Rugged ; unpolished, rare. 

1607 Drayton Agincourt (1748^ 7 The shire whose surface 
seems most brute, Darby. >804 Southey in Asm. Rev. IL 
587 The value of the brute diamond. 

B. sb. 

1 . One of the lower animals as distinguished 
from man : a brute creature. 

161s Heywood Gold. Age 1. L Wks. 1B74 III. 15 Worse 
then a bruit, for bruits preserve their own. 1867 Milton 
P. L. viil 441 My Image not imparted to the Brute. 171a 
Pore S/ect. No. 408 ri Man secins to be placed as the 
middle Link between Ansels and Brutes. 1704 Watts 
Logic (1736) ox Life . . attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
to Men. a 1878 J. H. Newman Hist.Sk. 1. l iv. 164 Brutes 
..cannot invent, cannot progress. 

b. The animal nature in man. (Cf. Bbast i c.) 
1784 Burns Stamsas in Pros}. Death 15 Again exalt the 
brute and sink the man. 

2 . A man resembling a brute in want of intelli- 
gence, cruelty, coarseness, sensuality, etc. Now 
C tolloq .) often merely a strong term of reprobation 
or aversion, and sometimes extended to things. 

>870 Cotton Espemtm 111. xi. 538 These Bruits incapable 
of Reason, were exasperated at the very name of Punish- 
ment. 1719 De Foe Crusoe <1640) II. xiiL B78 The great 
fat brute thought it below him. 170s — Relig. Courtsh. 
L iii. (1840) 117, 1 was a brute for living in that horrid man- 
ner. xmb Chester?. Lett. III. ccxcil 340 Tliat northern 
Brute, the Ring of Sweden ! 1788 Aketky New Bath Guide 
viii. 49 Their Husbands, those Brutes . . swear they will 
never set Foot hero again. 1878 Guo. Eliot Dan. Der I. 
xii. 024 The brute of a cigar required relighting. 1878 Mies 
Broughton Cometh up as Ft. viii. 80 He would be a pretty 
brute. 1889 Mas. Olifhant Madam L v. 67 Women can t 
try their husbands for being brutes. 

C. attrib. and comb., as brute-man , - minded, 
-mindedness , -shadow, - worship ; + brute-beastish , 
-like adj. and adv. ; brute-bastille {nonce-wd.), a 
menagerie ; brute- buried a., buried like a brute. 

1849 hood Monkey Mart, v, To look around upon this 
# brota-bastille, 1930 Palsoo. 307/1 * Brute beeatysehs . . 
bruste. i8oa Hood Lyons the Cent. 047 Let me utterhr bf 


1797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 57a It were desirable to know 
whether a nation which has the virtues of ignorance and 
poverty can preserve them without brutalization. 1883 
Huxley Mads Place Nat. no We are told. . that . .the umty 
of origin of man and brutes involves the brutalization . .of 
the former. 1870 Pall Mall G. tg Aug; z A change which 
might be not improperly described as brutalisation. 1874 
H. Syenckh Sfsut. Sociol. viiL 190 A certain brutalization haa 
to be maintained during our passing phase of civilisation. 

Brutalise (brfl t&loiz), v. [f. Brutal a. + -iz*.] 

1. intr. To live or become like a brute. 

1728 Addison Freeholder No. 5 He mixed. . with his coun- 
trymen, brutalised with them in their habit and manners. 
*749 Walpole Lett. //. Mann 11834) II. ccviii. 303 If possi- 
ble we brutalize more and more. 2810 Coleridge hriend 
(1865) 25a To discuss on how much a person may vegetate 
or brutalise in the bock settlements of the republic, a 1899 
De Quincey Ceylon Wka XII. a6 Man does not brutalize, 
by possibility, in pure insulation. 

2. trusts. To render brutal or inhuman ; to imbue 
with a brutal nature. 

a 1704 T. Brown To Lstmeuissa 113 Which.. Were but 
at once to Brutalise Mankind. Ht. Martineau Fr. 

Wines tr Pol. iv. 51 The efforts that were made to infatuate 
and brutalize the people. 2889 A. C. Hare Russia i. 33 Tliat 
which does most to brutalise the lower orders in Russia Is 
their constant habit of intemperance. 

3. To treat oh a brute, or brutally. 

1879 Stevenson Trap. Cevensses 15 God forbid .. that I 
should brutalise this innocent creature. 1889 Mrs. Linton 
Chr. Kirkland 1. 974 He would have died outright had he 
been brutalized in any way. 

Hence Bra -tallied. Brutalising tpl tu/Js. 


suality. 2844 St* S. St. John Hayti v. 283 The mocses fin 
Hoyti] ore given up to this brutalising [Vaudoux] worship. 

Brutally (brd-t&li), adv. [f. Brutal a. + -lt 5 *.] 
In a brutal manner. 

1749 Chester?. Lett. II. ccvii. s88 The animal and con- 
stitutional courage of a foot-soldier . . is oftener Improperly 
. .exerted, but always brutally. x8aa W. Irving T. Trap. 
I. 883, 1 nave always despised the brutally vulgar. >847 
Gkotk Greece 11. xxxvL IV. 433 Hq now acted still more 
brutally towards the Argtian priest. 287s Mosley Voltaire 
(1878) Z83 Swift is often truculent and brutally gross. 

. Brutaske, obs. form of Brattick. 

Brutoh, obs. form of Brooch, Bhoack sb. 
Brute (brut), a. and sbA Also 7 brvUt(*. fa. 
F. brut, fem. brute L. brut us heavy, dull, 
irrational (Sp. bruto, It. bruto sb.). Some of the 
tenses are probably directly from, or at least in- 
fluenced by, the Latin.] 

A. adj. (Now often an attrib. use of the sb.) 

L Of animals : Wanting in reason or under- 
standing ; chiefly in phrases brute beasts, the brute 
creation,** the Mower animals’. 

r 2480-70 Bh. Quintessence 11 Fro flelsch of afle brute 
bee st is. 2494 Kasyan vii. ccxxli. sz6 Great moreyne fell 
vpon brute bestes. 2980 Lupton Siguila u More sense- 
ksoe, than the asnaeleat or brute* beast in tbs world. s8ss 
Bible Pref. x Bruit-beasts led with seasualUie. 2813 
Withers Abuses Script u v. in Jsn*enilia (1639) as VUer 
than the brutest creature. 1887 Milton P. llx. 495 The 
brute Serpent In whose shape Man I dem/d. >783 
Rowe Fair Pettit . iil i, Whose bounttou/ Hand feeds 
the whole Brute Creation. 1731 Berkeley A Liphr. 1. ft 23 
To degrado human-kind to a level with brute beasts. 
283s Downes Lett.fr. Coni. Countries L 46 Not a being, 
human or brute, appeared. * 1849 W. la vino M a ho m e d x. 
(iSjj'jo Tha vary Mute animals were charmed to silence. 
2 . Of human beings, their aetions, and atttibqtes s 


1848 Hood Monkey Mart, v, To look around upon thb 
"brute -bastille. 1930 Palsgo. 307/1 "Brute beeatysehs . . 
bruste. ties Hood Lycus the Cent. 047 Let me utterhr bf 
"Brute-buried. 1813 Byron Giaour 59 Mon . . should . . 
trample, "brute-like, o'er each flower. 186a Lytton Str. 
Story II. 47 His brute-like want of sympathy with his kind. 
1890 Turrss Proverb. Philos. 996 Hath . . the "brute-man 
more than instinct I 1843 Carlyle Past f Pr. 972 Thou 
findest Ignorance, Stupidity, "Brute-mindednea. etc. s8aa 
Hood Lyons the Cent. 193 Lest a "brute shadow should 
grow at my feet. 1738 Warsubton Dtp. Logoi. 1. 184 The 
Original ot "Brute-worship. 

+ Brute, sb* Obs. Also 6 bruit. [In sense 
x, a variant of Brett or Britt, influenced by the 
Brutus myth ; in a, app.™ Brut, Brutus, itself 

From the Old Celtic (and Latin) Britto, Briton, there was 
subsequently formed the proper name of on eponymous 
hero, the reputed first king and founder of Britain. His 
name appears in Nennius also os Brute, In the Irish ver- 
sion os Brims and Brutus. In the latter form he wee 
linked with classical antiquity and the tale of Tty, being 
made a groat-grandson or Agneaa. Bruins acceedinjfly be- 
come the prevailing font In Latin writers: and was adopted 



BBUTEBOOD, 




Mlm tekmunmrauN was not forgoU n 
mA bo^join *kw giveo rim to mmm a.] 

JS3LSt3S^!S^IS^m^t^ 

uH Washes Eng* 11b m 7) Pledges, .that Mnuk 

kfboiild pay Continuall Tribute to the Brutes. 

2 . a. The legendary Trojan Brutus, fast king of 
Britain, and founder of * Troyaovant * or London, 
b. A * Brutna \ a hero of British, Welsh, or Ar- 
thurian story, o. Hence, generally, a hero, 
•brute*, * gallant 4 worthy' (by some writers 
ased quite vaguely, and apparently without any 
notion of the original sensei. 
m SB| Upall Reist. D. (Arb.) 17 Who b thiol past* Gollah, 
Sampson, or Colbrandef No «*y I) but it is n brut* of th* 
Alia Undo, km Northmooks Dicing (ifyi) ta Consider 
• .what jolly yonken ft lusty brutes them wif to wton they 
«o»* to b* cutout, mm Enpknee (Arb.) 36 A great 
blotto to thp lynago of so noble* brut*, t tflip Goobnk Fr. 
Baeen xiii. yVTtoae bravo lusty Brute*, rTtose friendly 
youth*, did perish by thine an. im Pint Rdw. /, Wk*. 
1839 L 103 Ll**Ut*. But if kind Cambria deign mo good 
aspect. To make mo ohiefast Brute of western Wale*, ijn 
- SirCfytmm Wk*. 111 . 83 , 1 have given my (kith and 
troth to sucha bruit of feme As Is the Knight of the Got- 


i intr. To besoms. bwte-Uke. 
m% MrnWmm Sy non ymy IL 19 Man uawaubed by 
man Druuned for very want of o h m rv noos. 

Hence 3 *n 4 tt&lng rJTand ppt. a. 

iftty J’. Soorr Petris ifmrtf. (ed. 4) 56 Measures dial wore 
both savage and beatifying. ribs K. Caowa Hit*. Abator 
111. la. B75 Aoourae of bru tiffing study. 
tfemll'gmiBt. Obs. ran. [f. L. 4 r£*-, 
brittus + -ym*us bom + -let J One bom among the 
brutes. 

rip IL H. Arraigns*. Whole Creature *lv. fa. *48 The 
men of this world, those Brutlgenlsts, or Terrigetnsis . . 
Barth-bred wormea. Mi. *86 A dost Worme/e Brad- 
genial, a Terrigenirt. 


don Shield. ts6o6 Dkkkb* Deadly Si nut* <Arb.j 46 Lon- t «S4 Mork Whs. 40* (R.) A beaste. out of whose hrutlshe 
den thb falfest-fiw’de daughter o^Bruta, Margin. 1700 beaSely mouthe. cometh such a fylthtc forma of blasphemve. 

and odds yeeres since London was first buUded by BruteJ 1596 Snmt A stroph. 98 There his welwoven toyle* . . He 

Brute, obs. form of BbuiT sb. and V. bud the brutish nation to enwrap, ids# T. Adams in Spur- 


Irrationally ; 


Brute, oba. form of Bbuit sb. and v. 
Brutehood (briS*t,hud). [C Brut* sb.* + 
-BOOD.J The condition or rank of brutes. 

183a Fraser* s Mug. XLVI. 338 All the difference that ex- 
ists . . between manhood and brutehood. 187a H. Cowlks 
in Spurgeon Treat. Daw. Pa. xcii. 6 One. .who has debased 
himself to brutehood. 

Brute-kind. The nature or race of brutes. 
z88o Vbrnon Lb* Beieare ix. 067 , 1 believe that mankind. • 
has been .evolved out of a very inferior sort of mankind or 
brutekind* 

Brutal, -U(e,-y]l, var. of Brotel a. Obs. brittle. 
Brutely (brtftli), adv. [f. Brute a. + -ly*.] 
a. Roughly, rudely; coarsely, b. Irrationally; 
mechanically. 

1008 Sylvutbs Du Bartas n. iv. i.(x6ar) 049 And brutely 
so To all that com his naked shame doth showe. 1843 
Milton Tetrach. 11851) 939 The vulgar expositor . . rushes 
brutely and impetuously against all the principles . . of na- 
lure. sfiS7 Emerson Poems 109 Property will Brutely draw 
Still to the proprietor. 

Bruteneae (br«tn*s). [f. Bbutk a. + -ness.] 
1 . Rudeness, roughness, savageness, brutality. 
Col. Pol* in Strype Sect. Mtm . I. 1. xxxviii. 457 
The bruteness and danger of the thing. 1397 tr. BuUingtPs 
Decades (1593. 308 Cruel tie in revenging., orutenesse in re- 
belling .. are the thinges that in wane are worthie to be 
blamed. 1889 G. Macdonald D. Grant III. xxix. a8a The 
bruteness of the life he had hitherto led 
+ 2 . Unintelligence, stupidity, dullness. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. viii. xa Thou dotard vile, That with 
thy bruteness shendst thy comely age. 1394 Sylvkstbb 
Paradox ant. Lib. 591 Twin truth your brutenease in mis- 
deeming Things cvill, that are good. 

8 . Want of consciousness, materiality, rare. 

183A Embrson A Tatar* 93 The immobility or bruteness of 
nature, is the absence of spirit. 

+Bruter*r. Obs. rare- 1 , [? variant of Bruitib; 
cf. broderer, fruiterer, upholsterer. Cf. also Brut, 
in its Welsh sense of 4 prophecy * A prophesier, 
a soothsayer * (Tindale Table of words'). 

ISP Tindale Dent. xvilL to A bruterar or a maker of 
dismale dayes. 

+ BrathenM, brethen. Obs. [OE. bryften 
a brewing.] Brewing. Bruthen-lead — Brew- 
ing-lead, vessel for brewing in. 

a toaoGutkiacgss Bryften . . fiastte Adame Eue xebyrmde 
mt framan worulde. — lVulfrtati ff?//.Bosw.) An bryfien 
mealtes. c xeoo Sax. Lrecka. II. 149 Unxehwmde mylcen 
o68e flld oA8e bryben. c 1*73 Death 043 in O. E. Mite . x8a 
A 1 so beodh his e)e puttes ase a bruthen led. e 1473 Found. 
Si. Barthol. Ch. u xxiiL (x88x) 6x She myghte nat then, par- 
forme the brethren 0 bretheh], that she hadde begunne. 

Brutifloution (brfl«tifik/i Jon). [f. Brutift ; 
see -PiCATiON (cf. personification ).] The action 
or process of rendering or becoming brutish or 
brute-like ; the result of the action. 

*«7 A. Lovell tr. Bergerads Com. Mist. 11. 55 A Mato 
to converse with during the solitude of my Brutificatlon. 
1799 Lamb Lett. v. ax One of them which had more beast 
than th* rest, .faintly resembled one of your brutifications. 


to convene with during the solitude of my Brutificatlon. 
1799 Lamb Lett. v. ax One of them which had more beast 
than th# rest, .faintly resembled one of your brutifications. 
s88o Swinburne Stud. Shahs. UL (ed. 1) 194 This ultra- 
Circean . . brutifleation of spirit. 

Bratiflsd (brd-tifoid ),///. a. 


Brit, Britten vA Cutting ut pieces ; destruction. 

bjpi Lamol* P. Ft C. xvl iso Ich wil hadde wynnen al 
Fraunce With-oute brutlng of buroes. 

Brutijlh. (brd tij), a. Also 5-6 brutlssbo, 
-yeahe, 7-8 braltloh. [f. Brutb 4- -isu.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the brutes, or lower ani- 
mals, as opposed to man. 

1334 Mo*x Whs. 40a (R.) A beasts, out of whose hrutlshe 
beesteiy mouthe. cometh such a fyithle forma of blasphemys. 
tjfh SntNSXX Astreph . 98 There his welwoven toyles . . He 
hud the brutish nation to enwrap. 18x4 T. Adams in Spur- 
geon Treat. Dost. Ixvi. 13 The Lord takes not delight In 
the blood of brutish creatures. 1867 Milton P. L. i. 481 
Wandring Gods disguis'd in brutish forms Rather then 
human. 1878 Browning La Saitiae 35 Without the want, 
Life, now human, would be brutish. 

2 . Pertaining to, resembling, or characteristic of 
the brutes : 

a. in want of Intelligence or in failure to use 
reason : dull, irrational, uncultured, stupid. 

1335 Edkn Decades W. Inti. (Arb.) 50 Sloweand brutysshe 
wyttes. 187s Marvell Reh. Trans*. 1. 1 14 As the Opinion 
it brutish, so the Consequences arc devilish. 17*8 Morgan 
Algiers I. i. 8 No People in the Universe, how savage and 
brutish soever they bo, want a sufficient share of Reason. 
s8 86 Rogers Agnc. 9 Prices I. xxix. 893 He is. .dull and 
brutish, reckless and supine. 

b. in want of control over the appetites and 


ttorUat. oh. [«w •!■>.] On* who ngufc 

or treats «sm as brutes. 

. A Hirwaoo^«wV JCivm. 01 Wto. 0 , 4 VL„ To 
Kin o« of thoM bruhUt. ibiulHMSKMMtMM 
• mtlmu ud t halt. Ml limi CmtA. Ckmm. 
PnT. A U b, Tb« BfuitSS, who pMfcr th. Brata, fm, ih. 
•UdMt Mm Um. si* Bajto A . Aett h. * 
Brutisto as tbs Sadduosss. 

tBxirtftM, v. Obs. run. [f. Baum sb. 9 -itR.] 
a. intr. To become or act like a brute b. trams. 
To leader brudah. Hence BrtttUed/^/. s. 

1897 ToasBLL Faurf. Beasts 17 Bnttlring in their wholo 
Ufa, till the# tasto coo Rosas of true scmocs andgnsce. 
««7*s KniAfMsrii Post. Wka. 1701 HL|8iFioai Lands 
brutis'd Salvation b concoaTd. 
i Brnto’logiati Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Brutb or 
L. brut- (after Gr. forms in -9) + Gs. koy-os +-icr.] 


wU hadde wynnen al One who studies the brutes. 


passions : passionate, sensual, furious. 

1387 Trtall Treat. (1850) 37 You bridled that brutisto 
beaste Inclination. 18x3 K. C. Timed Whis. v. 1651 , 1 now 


am come to brutish glimonie. 1883 Cowley Verses 9 Ess. 
(1660) 70 It is only a Demonstration of Brutish Madness or 
Diabolical Possession. X709 Steel* Tatter No. 45 F 3 The 
Servant of his brutish Lusts and Appetites. 1731 Swift 
Strephen 9 Ch. Misc. V. 36 How could a N ymph so chaste as 
Chios. .Permit a brutish Man to touch her? 1889 J. Mai- 
tineau Ess. II. 3x3 He scolds at [it] as a propensity abso- 
lutely brutish. 

f 3 . Rough, rude ; savage, brutal. ? Obs. 

X *94 F ARYAN v. cxl. x*7 To op p reeee in party© theyr bru. 
tisshe blastis, I wyll bryng in Here y* sayinge of Guydo. 
>809 GaiENE Alphont. in, Therefore, tair maid, bridle these 
brutish thoughts. 1843 Kinds Cabinet opened in Select. 


and brutish : having no Manner of Politeness. S773 Burks 
Lot. Wks. IX. 135 We shall sink into surly, brutish Johns. 
+ 4 . — Brute a. 3. Of thunder : striking blindly, 


random, [after L. bru turn fitlmen .] Obs. 

1588 C. Fethkr stone (title) The Brvtish Thunderbolt : or 
rather Feeble Fier- Flash of Pope Sixtus the fift, against 


[f. Bbvtift V. 


1380 Hollybakd Treat. Fr. Tong. Mastmer . . to reuile 
one and vse him mastife lflca, brutisnly, foulye. s8B8 Sia 
J. Knatchbull Diary in N. 9 Q. m. VI. 3 They brutishly an- 
swered, Damn you. .how will you endure hell-fire ? a 1734 
North Liwsa 8a6> II. XS9 Sitting there to hear his decrees 


+ -RD.1 Mode brute-like or brutish. 

>394 Parsons Confer. Succet. 1. il. ee A Prince ruling hy 
affections, is lesse then a man, or a man bnatiflod. x88a 
Tsyon Way to Health 6x9 Bru tiffed things, whom they are 
•bilged to call Husbands and Fathers. t88g B. Jorold 
Sign. Distress 090 He has fostered . . into that binned and 
hrutifiod semblance of the erect man. 

Brat iff (brfltifoi), v. [f. L. bruti- (comb, 
fonn) Brutb + -ft.] 

L trams. To render brute-like ; to brutalise. 

1668 Hows Bites. Ekphieotu Wks. (18341 93CA Religion 
doth not brurify men. Pft.Esm. 

lorn slavery effoctnally hratifies the intellect, 

b. absol. 

*9 Seotsmm 9 Jan. S4/3 Thai r tendcocj..ls to dsbeaa 


Henrie king of Navarra. 1640 G. Sandyb Christ's Pass. 

S < L.) Vainly we thy brutish thunder fear. — Notes xoo The 
iloeophen will have two sorts of lightning . . the other 
iitish, that it accidental and flying at random. 187s K. 
Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 164 Yet to the bnitish winds why moan 
I longer unheeded T 
5. quasi- a/p. 

1647 w. Browne Polexanderx. sot Bruitlsh bred men. 

Brutish, obs. form of British. 

Bratiflhly (brd tijli), adv. [f. prec. 9 -LY * ] 
1 . In a brutish manner ; irrationally, sensually. 
E379*Fulkc Refut. R octet 749 He reasoneth brutishly 
with putting such cases. 1874 J. B[rian 1 Harvest Home 
in. xx Brutishly sottish, and stupidly irrational. 1730 De 
Fob Ca/t. Singleton i. (1840) 8 They were so brutishly 
wicked. 1888 Beownimo Ring 9 Eh. x. x 7 ox Why not Uve 
brutishly. obey my lawf 

2 . With brutish indifference to the feelings; 
coarsely, boorishly, savagely, brutally, 
xglo Hollybakd Treat. Fr. Tong. Mastmer . . 


1874 N. Cox Conti. Retreat., Fishing (1708)44 If w* may 
credit. .Gesoor that famous B ruto logist. 
t Bra -t tA ng, vbt. sb. Obs. ran- 1 , [f Brut v. 
+ -tng VI Browsing ; clippings of trses. 

>377 B. Gooux Heresbaeh's flush. (1388) 131 b. You may 
give thorn the toppes of olive trees, lentils, or any tondor 
brutinges, or brandiss of vines. t88o Evolve ddrAw (1679) 
os To protect them (trees] ..from the .. bntttlng of Cattle 
and Sheep. 1899 — Acetarim 1. vi. I a (RO This pr ese r ves 
itself best fkrom the brtittings of the deer. 

Bruttiaoho, obs. form of British. 441 

Brutus (brri*tffs). More folly Brutus wigi a 
kind of wig. • The rough-cropped head then 
fashionable was called a Brutus by the French, 
after the great hero of antiquity whom they 
specially reverenced ’. Fairholt (ed. Dillon) 1 . 408. 

1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour HI. 5 (Hoppe) Ho wore his 
hair with the curls arranged iu a Bratus k la George the 
Fourth. 1837 Geo. Eliot Se. Cier. Life , Janet's Ref. IL 
*80 Old Mr. Crewe the curate In 0 brown Brutus wig. 
Bruwyn, obo. form of Brew v. 

Bruxle, var. of Brixxk v. Obs. to reprove. 
Bruyd, obs. form of Bride. 

Bruyk. variant of Bbukr* Obs., a locust, 
f Bruyllio. Obs. rar*-\ 7-Bbulyxb, or 
t mistake far cruyltie. 

153s T. Csomwell In Strype Red . Mem. I. App. lxvill, The 
French King.. confessed thextrem* executions, and great 
brayllie of late done In his realms. 

BruyBe, obs. form of Brewib. * 

t Brass, v. Obs. Only in vbl. sb. bruising. 
[Imitative.] intr. To growl as a bear. 

1803 U Ryu hart Rabelais 111. xlil, The barking of Currs, 
bawling of Mastiffs, .brassing of Bean. 

Brwe, obs. form of Brow sb . 1 , 

Brwyn, obs. form of Briw v . 

Bry- in obs. words : see Bri-. 

Bryad, bryead, obs. forms of Bread. 
Brranits (broi inoit). [see -IT*.] One of the 
sect founded by William O. Bryan in 1819 : sec 
Bible Christian. 

x 88 s ~3 Schapf EncycL ReL KnomL I 357 Bible Christiana, 
or Bnruiitei, a sect closely resembling the Methodists. 

t Bryoh. Obs. rare ? (Dr. Morris suggests 
4 Filth, uncleanness ' ; cf. Ger. sich [or-) brecncn to 
vomit; perhaps the wonl~ B reach, or BruohE, 
transgression.) 

c tug E. E. Aim. P. B. 84! pe wynd. ft be weder. ft b* 
worTde stynkes Of b« brych bat vpbraydes pose bcopelych 
wordes. 

Bryoh(e, obs. form of Breech. 

+ Bryokft, a. Obs. [OE. bryco s-OTeut. typo 
+bruki -% , f. brek-an to break.] Breakable, fragile ; 
broken down. 

c seoo Age. Pent tercel*. 5 Min blgengea gewat bryce on 
foor-weg. 1303 R. Brunne Hand l , Synne $!ti Now ys Pan 
bycome bryche pat er was bob* stoute sod rycha. 

Bryd- : see Bri-. 

Brydfde, obs. form of Bird sb. 
tBrydthlng. Obs. Also 3 brudJrinc(U). 
[OE. orydfiingfi. bryd-, Bride- + TlUNO. J Wed- 


to reuile 
s6B8 Sia 


most brutishly and efffrontrously arraigned, ftc. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1 . il vi. 310 Even Iona had orchards. . 
till the Vlkingr brutishly rained all i8s« Lo. Cock burn 
Mem. Ui. 174 A very curious ediffoe. .was brutishly obliter- 
ated without one public murmur. 

BlmtlalUMM (brC tlfni*). [£ u prec. + -MI**.] 
Brutish qnality or condition. 

1347*84 Bavlowm Mor. Philo*. (Palfr.) iL 3 The (hither 
on ut shall be from the brutUhnesse of beasts. 1883 Cave 
Ecclesiastici 470 The fierceness and brutishneM of the man's 
temper. s8ao Blacjus Mcchyhts 1. Pref. 38 What a fearful 
mire of brutiahness. 

Brutism (brff tis'm). [see -nil.] The ehar- 
acteristic behaviour or condition of a brute. 

1889 Addr. Thanh* 7 Ingratitude that's worn than 
Brutism. 189s R. Tavlob Behmen't Li/e^og Foolish lnfetu- , 


pyed cote ho rode 


ding, marriage, nuptials. 

97s BliekL Hem. 3 Gabriel vm pUss brydblnga mrend- 
wreca. e 1073 Luue Ren in O. E. Mite. 99 Oilmen to his 
bradbingo heye in heouene. 

Brye, obs. by-form of Breeze sb. 1 , gadfly. 

BryMt, obs. form of Breast. 

BrygelMR, var. of Bbigueless a. Obs. 

t Brygga-a-braggo, adv.phr. Obs. 

1309 Hawes Pent. Plea*. 134 In a pyed cote ho rode 

b 3^gg«y, E var. of Bruges. Obs. 

Brygittane, var. form of Bbidgetin, Obs. 

Brygurdel, -gyrdyll, var. of Brexchoibdlr. 

BxyS :(•, obs. form of Brick, Brigur. v 

tBryke, v. Obs. rare- 1 . ITo taste, or fto 
•rise In the stomach*. 

e *315 Shoreman toe Senneyx swete andlyketh, Wanne a 
man h) deth. And al so sours hy bryketh, Wane he ven- 
Jounc* y-aoth. 

t Bryn ^ Obs. Alsobrene. JA parallel form 
to brynie, Brinii, peril, tranap. from bym -OE. 
byrm coralet, coat of mail ; ci. Burnr.] « Brinir. 


bym* coralet, coat of mail ; 


* OE. 
Brin ir. 



BUBBLE. 


BBT*. 


1146 


■H» R. Bavmtft 189 James of Auenue, be was vtrray pfl- 
pyn, Hegandnt remu* be croica mad cm his bryn. Ye seec 
Marts Art A* 1413 Thrughe brenes and bryghte schelaei 
breste* they thyrlc. c 14m Aniurs 0/ ArtJL xlL His brans 
and his basnet was basket ful bene. 

Oh. [ME. hfn, a. ON. brjnn, 
old pi. of bruit «ve-brow j Eyebrow., eyt-brow. 

1399 K. Brumne Caron. %yt Maugretab* his brynwE*fayn 
to com to frith, e 1400 Octovian 031 A great fot was be* 
twex hys bryn. 04m Avow. Arts, xv, Alia wrothe wax 
that sqwrync, Bln, and brayd vppe bis bryne. c 1440 Prom/. 
Parv. 51 Bryne or brow or b* eye, su/erxilium. 

Bryn, -ne, oba. ff. Bran, Bruts, Burk. 
Brynaton, bryntatana, oba. ff. Brimstoni. 
Brynt, oba. pa. t. and pple. of Burk v. 
Brynya, var. of Briktk, Obs., cuirass. 
Bzrologiat (braif lftdglst). [f. aa next : ace 

•1RT.J One learned in bryology. 

il)0 Linolkv Nat. S/it. Bit . 39a The Latin words em* 
ployed by Bryologists. 1883 Berkeley Brit. Monti vii, 34 
The labours of British Bryologists. 

Bryology (braitflddgi). [f. Gr. Ppvor 4 a kind 
of moasy sea-weed ', taken in modern science as 
*» 4 moss' + -Xoyia discourse: see -loot.] That 
branch of botany which treats of mosses. Also 
ttsed for the species of mosses (collectively) of any 
country or place. Hence Bryolo'gioal a., -ally adv. 

tMt Berkeley Brit. Monet vii. 34 Comparing the Bry- 
ology of the British Isles with that of Europe. 1881 Nature 
No. 616. 376 On the bryology of the valleys of the rivers 
Secchio and Magra. 

t Bry'On. Obs. [a. F. bryon, a. Gr. Pptiov, L. 
bryutn\ A kind of moss. 

>S79 Langiiam Card. Health (1633) 95 Bryan, stamps it 
and apply it three dayes to the knees that are swolne. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 381 Ointments . . made .. of the odorifer- 
ous masse Bryan. 

n Bryo*1ua. I-atin form of Bbyony ; familiarly 
used in Homoeopathic pharmacy. 

Bryoain (bwrJhin). Chem. [f. Bryony : see 
-IN.] 4 The bitteT principle of the root of the red- 
bemed bryony ( Bryonia dioica).' Watts. 

lid Penny Cytl. V. 503/e The Wild Bryony . . Its pro- 
perties are apparently owing to the presence or a principle 
called bryonlne. analogous to catharrinc. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem. I. 6B5 Bryonin acts as a drastic purgative. 1880 
Syd. Set. Le.v.j Bryonin, a glucoside obtained from Bryonia 
It is a white or slightly coloured granular substance, 
bitter, soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 
Bryony (brardni). Also 6 brionye, bryonye, 
(briono „ 6-7 brionlo, 7-9 briony. [ad. L bry - 
onia (Pliny), a. Gr. Qpvwla (Diosc.). Cf. also 
Fr. bryone, whence Eng. briotie in 16th c.] 

1 . prop. The English name of the plant-genus 
Bryonia (N.O. Cucurbitacem) ; and sfec. the common 
wild species {B. dioica 1, sometimes called tin 
distinction from sense a) Red, or White Bryony. 

c 1000 Saxon Leechd. I. 17a Gunim has wyrte 6e man 
bryonia . . nemued. igga Huloet, Bryonye or wylde vine. 
*S8« Yonq Diana 309 Bryony, or the white vine, which 
runs winding about the bodies of trees like a snake. 1616 
Sue pl. 8c Markh .Country Farm 43 Against Deafenes.se . . 
drop into your cares the iuice of . . Brionie, mixed with 
Iloney or Oyle. i8xg Siirllev Rev. Itlam in. 7 Drooping 
briony, pearled With dew . . Hung, where wc sate. 183a 
Lytton Karen* A. vl 10 The white bryony overrunning the 
thicket. >863 Longe. I Vayside Inn, Sicilian's T. 36 One . . 
mended the rope with braids of briony. 

2 . Black Bryony: a name given, from simi- 
larity of habit to the prec., to on endogenous 
climbing plant, lady's Seal, Tamtu communis 
(N.O. Dioscoreacen), wild in the south of England. 

iSad Bacon Sylva f 40a The Shrub called Our Xodiei 
Seal, (which is a kind of Briony). 1805 Med. A Phys. 7 ml. 
XI V. 68 7 *. communis. Bryony Lady-seal. Black briony. 
187a Oliver Klein. Hot. it. 971 Tnis species . . although 
commonly called Black Bryony, has nothing to do with the 
genus Bryonia. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 710/9 The . . red- 
berried bryony, and ine so-called black-bryony. 

3 . Bastard Bryony : Cissus sicy aides. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb, Bryony- vine • sense t. 

1884 Boyle Porousn. Anim. Bod. iil. 18 Hclmont talks 

much of the great vertue of white Briony root. 184s Ten. 
hyson Am/hum 99 Briony -vine and ivy- wreath Ran for- 
ward to his rhyming. 1873 Kortnum Maioliea ix. 84 Small 
vine or briony leaves and interlaced tendrils. 

H Bryosoa {bni^zdah), sb.pl. Zool. Sing, bryo- 
aoon i-sonyn). [f. Gr. ppbw moss 4 fyo, pi. of 
fyov animal ; from the appearance of some species.] 
The lowest class of molluscs, consisting of com- 
pound or 'colonial' animals formed by gemma- 
tion, each individual having a distinct alimentary 
canal. Alio called Polysoa. In the sing, an in- 
dividual animal of this class. 

1847-9 Todd Cytl. A not. 4 Phys. IV. 50/1 The differences 
between a Bryosoon and an ordinary polype. 1896 Goasx 
Marine Zool. 11. 1 It has been usual [hitherto] to include 
the Polygon (or Bryozoa, as they art sometimes termed) in 
the class Zoophyta. 1876 Bxnedkn Anim. Parasites 61 
Many bryozoa spread themselves over marine animals. 
1893 Har/ePs Mag. Dec xoj/x The rick bryosoon . . In- 
crusts the various parts with Its silvery growth. 

Hence ttryoio’aii a., belonging to the Bryosoa ; 
also as sb., one of the Bryotoa. 

187s Dana Corah L 19 The lowest tribe of Mollusks, called 
Bryoeoans, which produce delicate corals, sometimes branch- 
ing and moss-like. 1878 Bell GegenbmuPs Com/. Anal. 


ip All 


pyJCKyt-, in c 


Bryosoon colony an not 


Bryi^Bryt-, in obs. forms : see Bai-. 
BrygfMrort, -wyrt, var. ff. Bhuibswort. 
Bryifik, bryal, var. of Bai8*L a, frail 
~ ' w, var. of Bbusubb, Obi., a wound. 

, j obs. form of Brattice, 
w J obis, form of Biutb. 

BryUisr, »ir, obs. pi. of Bbotber, 

Brytton (bri-Jpn). [a. Welsh Brython, Briton, 
Britons i—OCeltic Britton Briton* Brython and 
Brythonic have been introdneed by Prof Rhys, to 
avoid the misleading associations which attach to 
the use of 4 Briton 4 British and 'Cymric They 
are the natural correlatives of Goidel and Goideltc , 
applied to the Scoto-Irish or Gaelic division of the 
Celtic stock.] A member of that great division of 
the Celts of the British isles, which mainly occu- 
pied South Britain ; a Briton of Wales, Cornwall, 
or ancient Cumbria. 


Hence Brythonlo, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Brythons, or Britons of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Cumbria, and their kin. 

1M4 Rhys Celtic Britain 3 The other group is represented 
by the people of Wales and the Bretons, .the national name 
or those speaking these dialects was that of Briton . . we take 
the Welsh form of it, which is Brython , and call this group 
Brythons and Brythonic. — 4 Every Celt of the united 
Kingdom is, so far as language is concerned, either a Goidel 
or a Brython. — 908 Both the Brythonic and the Goidelic 
forms prove beyond doubt, etc. 

Brytte, variant of Bkkt, Brit, a fish. 

Bryve, variant of Breve v. Obs. to write. 
Brywer, obs. form of Brewer. 

Bryse, obs. form of Bheexe sb.\ gadfly. 
fBll, sb. Obs. ran~ x . [perh. ad. ON. bdi 
dweller, *hel-bdi hell-dweller : but cf. the interj. 
Boo ; also boglt-bo under Boglk.] 
c 1300 K. Alis. 5056 He. .spaak als an belle bu. 

Bu, obs. or dial. f. Bow sb.*, Be v., But. 

Bu, Sc. form of Boo, v. and int. 

Buat, var. of Bowet, St., a lantern, 
t Bub f sbA Se. Obs. [Prob. imitating the sound 
of a dull blow as in thud : cf. Bob sb. 3 , a firm 
blow.] A storm, a blast. 

a 1 goo Q. Shaw Adv. to Courtier \ Thair may cum bubbis 
ye not suspek. 1R13 Douulah /Ends 1. iii. 15 Ane bluster- 
and bub out fra the northt braying. 1435 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I. X34 Sum with ane hub had blawm doun hir blind. 
Bub (bub), Also 7 bubb. [limitation 
of the sound of drinking ; cf. Bib v.] 

1 . A slang word for drink, tsp. strong beer. 

1671 -a H'estm. Drollery in Roxb. Ballads 11883) IV. 440 
They . . took away . . their Wallets . . Which brought their 
good Bubh. X718 Paioa Poems 193 He loves cheap Port, 
and double Bub. iBxa J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Bub, a low 
expression signifying dnnk. £-1840 Mahryat R. Reefer Ixv, 
Our bub and our grub. 1841 Orderson Creol. iii. a8 The 
gentlemen enjoyed their bub and roasted corn. 

2 . A mixture of meal and yeast with warm wort 
and water, used to promote fermentation. 

1880 Act 43 4 44 Vic. xxiv. | 33 Bub or any other com- 
position for promoting the fermentation of wort. 

tBub, Obs. rare [perh. a. F. bube\ or 
suggested by Bubble.] A pustule. 

IS 97 Lowe Chirnrg. (1614) 89 Papulae, are little hubs or 
pustules, that breake out by themselves through the skinne. 

+ Bub, sb.* Obs . slang, [app. short for Bubble sb. 
(sense 5) : cf. Bub v. 2 l 

1890 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cretv, Bub, or Bubble, one that is 
Cheated. 

Bub, sbfi A contr. of Hubby, in both senses, 
t Bub. v. 1 Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Bu nsb. I and Bubble.] 
trans. To throw up in bubbles. In quot. with up. 

* 9*3 Sackvillb flfirr. Mag. Induct. Ixix, Acheron. .bubs 
up swelth as black as hell. 

tBub, V.’b Obs. rare [? short for Bubble v.] 
? To bribe, or 1 to cheat. 

1719 IVUkpev Pills II. 54 Another makes Racing a Trade 
. And many a Crimp Match has mode, By bubbtng another 
Man's Groom. 


Bubal, -ala (bi«*bil). [ad. L. bubahts (ad. 
Gr.£oi/ 0 aAos) an ox-like antelope ; also misapplied 
to a kind of wild ox ; cf. Buffalo.] Used to 
render L. bubalus : a. (in early examples) with 
uncertain meaning (antelope or buffalo), b. (mod. 
Zool.) A species of antelope {Antilope bubalus) 
found in N. Africa. 

M6i-83 Liber Niger Edw. IV. in Qrd, R . Househ. 17 Many 
fatte bundles, al maner pultry. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lor. 
Salomon had dayly . . veneson that was taken as hence, 
ghotes, bubals. 1873 Tristram Moot U. x68 Antelopes . . 
the oryx antelope and the bubale. 

f Bubba'tion. [ad. L. bubb&tion-em. occurring 
only in this passage : the readings bmlatio, but- 
batio have been suggested.] (See qu cf.) 

1801 Holland Pliny II. (1634) 5x5 This/etone is to be 
found, .scattered here and there in smai pieces by way of 
bubbation (for that is the term they vee). 

tBu'bbur. Obs. slang, [f. Bub j ^. 2 4 -er.] 
(See quots.) 

1873 R. Head Canting Acad, xgx A Rubber, .goes to the 


Alehouse, and steals there the Plate, dp B. K. Bki 
Cant. Crow, M8er, a drinking Bowl : also a exeat Maker, 
and he that used to steal Plate fttwi Pubhcklmiisea, ipg 
Hew Cant. Diet. 

tBubbing, vbl. sb. Obs. slang, [f. aa prec. 4 
-)Nol.] Drinking ; also in comb. 

1878 Poor Robhls Char, of Scold 6 She clamours at him 
ao long, .which makes him seek blinde Bubbing^chOols to 
hide in from her frury. 

Bubble (brb'l ),sb. Also 5 boblo, bobol, 6 
bubbul, 7 buble. [orig. f. the verb : see also the 
earlier Burble sb. found c 1350. Parallel »bs. in 
other Teutonic longs, are Sw. btebbla, Da. boblo, 
Du. bobbel, Ger. dill bobbel, bubbel. In their de- 
velopment the vb. and sb. appear to have Influenced 
each other : see sense 5.] 

L A thin globular (or hemispherical) vesicle of 
water or other liquid, filled with air or gni ; ap- 
plied alike to those produced by the agitation of a 
quantity of the liquid, or the uprising of gas to the 
surface, and to those artificially made by blowing 
through a tube ; often - soap-bubble. Also a quan- 
tity of air or gas occluded within a liquid ; spec., 
the portion ol air left in the spirit-level Some- 
times applied to cavities produced bv occluded air 
in solid substances that have cooled from fusion. 


7b blow bubbles : to produce bubbles by blowing 
through a tube; often Jig. to devise baseless 
theories, or to amnse oneself in a childish manner. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. il xxi. 113 The water of thou wcUia 
■prynge vp with grate table*. sgaS Paynell Salerne 
Regim. Ho, Hit [wyne] hath great bubbul* and apume. 
1805 Shawl Mach. 1. iii. 799 The Earth hath bubbles, as the 
Water ha's. x8a6 Bacon Sylva • 94 Bubble*, are in the 
form of an Hemisphere ; Air within, and a little Skin of 
Water without, a 1877 Hale True Relig. 11. (1684) 39 Roys 
. . blow Bubbles out of a Wall-nut-shelL xn8 Young Lave 
Fame 11. (1757)09 What are men. . But bubbles on the rapid 
stream of timef 1983 Cowpkb Lett . 99 Sept., One genera- 
tion blows bubbles, and the next breaks them. 1811 Lard- 
nek Hydrostatics iv. 75 If the bubble stand atflk in the 
middle, it proves the instrument [spirit level] to be correct. 
>870 G. Prescott S/. Telefhon* In trod, x A bubble of 
hydrogen rose to the surface, aa the bubble from champagne 
does in the wine cup. 


1 2 . transf. a. A hollow globe of thin glass, pro- 
duced by blowing ; spec . one of the hollow beaus of 
glass formerly used for testing the strength of 
spirits (see Bead 7). b. Hist. Used to translate 
L. bulla a rouud ornament of gold or leather 
worn by the children of Roman freemen. Obs. 

1847 Stapylton Juvenal v. 194 What poore man . . had 
Hetrurian bubbles when he was a lad. Ibid. Comm. 154 
iEmilius Lcpidus. .had a statue in his pretexted purple and 
golden bulla's (or bubbles 1 set up in the capitol. 1660 Boyle 
New Ex/. Phys.-Mech. 11. 40 Glass bublcs, such as are wont 
to be blown at the flame of a lamp. Ibid. xx. (1689)71 Then 
was taken a great Gloss bubble, with a long neck. X667 
Pkpys Diary 1x877) V. 419 He. .did give me a glass bubble, 
to try the strength of liquors with. 

3 . jig. Anything fragile, unsubstantial, empty, 
or worthless; a deceptive show. From 17th c. 
onwards often applied to delusive commercial or 
financial schemes, as the Mississippi Bubble , the 
South Sea Bubble. 


sgea Mar.hton Sea. ViUanie 11. vl. 198 To see this butter- 
fly, This windy bubble taskc my balladry. 1800 Shako. 
A. V. L. 11. vii. 15a Seeking the bubble Reputation Kucn in 
the Canons mouth, a 1806 Bacon Ps. in Van's S. P. UB48) 
301 Mortality : This bubble light, thi* vapour of our breath. 
c x68g in Roxb. Ballads (18861VI. 954 Why should a Woman 
dote on such a Bubble? 1711 Swift S. Sea Prof Wks. 
*755 HI* <1. n8 The nation.. will find. .South-sea at best a 
mighty bubble. 1749 Dr Fok Eng. Tradesm. (1841) II. 
xliv. 157 In the good old days of trade, there were no bub- 
bles, no stock -jobbing. 1783 Cowprr Task iil 175 Eternity 
for bubbles proves at last A senseless bargain. 1858 Sat. 
Rev. 97 Nov. 734/1 We are asked . .to bock the luck of that 
gigantic bubble, the French Empire. 

b. alt rib. or ailj. : Unsubstantial, fragile, delu- 
sive ; often with reference to fraudulent commercial 
undertakings, as in bubble company, scheme . 

1635 Quarles Embl. 1. iv. (17181 10 What's lighter than the 
mind? A thought. Than thought ? This bubble world. 
1706 Amherst Terra Fit. xii. 59 Several bubble-schools and 
aoufemies sprung up. 176a 71 H. Walpole Vertue' sAnecd. 
PoinHtj&b) IIL 119 He . . wax concerned In a bubble Lot- 
tery. >798 Edgeworth Tract. Educ. (1801) II. 373 This 
wager would have been a bubble bet if it had been brought 
before the Jockey-club, a 1845 Hood Block Job xvii, No 
. .Bubble Company could hope to thrive. 


4 . The process of bubbling ; the sound made by 
bubbling ; a state of agitation. Haul, phrase : 
A bubble of a sea : cf. Bobble. 

1839 Beale in Sat. Mag. 18 May 199/1 An awkward 
1 bubble* of a sea.. began to make. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack xxiv, There was a bubble of a sea. 1874 Mn. Whit- 
ney We Girh xix. 187 There was nothing but a low, coup* 
fortabla bubble in the chimney-corner to tell of. .dinner. 

1 3 . One who may be or is 4 bubbled ' (sense 5 of 
the verb); a dupe, a gull. Obs. 

1668 Seolev Must. Card. iv. Wks. 1790 II. 58 Are any of 
these Gentlemen good Bubbles, Mr. Wildish? tyre Db 
Fob Reform. Manners 1. 315 The wondrfng Bubbles stand 
smart to see Their Money Mountebank'd to Mer- 
cury. 1739-8 Bolingbs. On Parties 144 They ware not 
■ucn Bubbles ns to niter, without mending, the Govern- 



BUBBUS 


• 

■Mot. a n74OoLMif.tr. Storm's Comic Rem. (177$) I. it 
He imly duMd ud rapped in tarorneattheeapence of 
ratryfed and bubble he met with. 
i Whs, ,1*34 II. *st A board, beneath a KUcd retreat Allures 
the bubble, and maintain* the cheat. 

.6. Comb, (aee alio 3 b), u bubble-blower, -blow- 
ing ppl. idLindvbl. ; f bnbble*|lu«, 

glass at thin as a babble (see alto a) ; bubble- 
man (see quot): bubble-shell, a tort of mollusc. 

s88s Maem. Stag. XLVX. tea The iron •impregnated , 
"bubble-filled fountains of Schwalhach. im Spenser 
B mines of Time y> Why then dooth flesh, n bubble-glax of 
breath. Hunt after honour? sB6e Maymew Crim. Prisms 


tBubbUAbl#,-. Obs. rar*-\ [f. Bubble*. 
(■ease ft > + -able.] Capable of being doped. 

iflflp Niebsr Niched { 3rd ed.) in Harl.Misc. II. 109 If the 
winner be bubbleabie, they will irndnuate themselves into 
his acq uaintance: 

Bubble - wad - nqueft’k. [f. Bubble v. + 
Squeak v. t referring to the toundt made in cooking 
this dish.] A dish of meat and cabbage fried up 
together, ‘cold meat fried in better with vegetables'. 


46 Cheats, subdivisible Into . . •bubble-men. who institute “}• VZL? 
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Mounsta (1856) 14 The -bubble-shell {phytins), itself pre 
dadous, is eaten both by star-fish and sea-anemone. 

Bubble (tarbl), v. Alto 5*8 bubla, 6 bobylL 
[Found (in the vbl. tb. Bubblino) a 1400. Paral- 
lel words are Sw. bubla , Da. boble, mod. Du. and 
LG. bobbelsn, mod.G. dial. bobbelcn, bubbeUn ; all 
of these are modern, and it is doubtful how for 
they are related to each other, or are merely 
parallel imitative words, suggested either by the 
sound of bubbles forming and bunting, or by the 
action of the lips in making a bubble. The Eng. 
bubble can hardly be separated from the earlier 
Bubble, common In the same sense from 1300; 
cf. gurgle and guggle >. In bubble the verb is the 
source of the sb. as a whole, but sense 5 of the vh. 
appears to be derived from sense 3 of the sb., and 
in turn to have given rise to sense 3 of the latter.] 

1 . intr. To form bubbles (as boiling water, a 
running stream, etc.) ; to rise in bubbles (as gas 
through liquid, water from a spring, etc. ; often 
with out or up ) ; to emit the sounds due to the 
formation and bursting of bubbles. 

S39S [see Bubbling vbl. sb.]. 1477 Norton Ont. Alch. in 
Ashni. iv. (16*3)47 Remember that Water will bubie and 
boyle. zjtje Palsur. 450/1 The potuge begynnclh to bobyll. 
1580 H. Gifford Gillqfloxvtrs (1875) 10, 1. . fecle ccrtayne 
waters of vayne appetites to bubble vp w* in me. x6oo 
Bible (Douay) Ex. viiu 3 The river shal bubble with 
frogges. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. 111. juc, Water, bub- 
bling from this fountain. 1703 Maundkkll Jonrn. Jems. 
(>733)63 Then bubbles up with abundance of Water, c 1750 
Shenstone Elegy i. 4 Now hear the fountain bubbling round 
my cell. 1709 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 339 Jake good acid 
of nitre, and fling . . chalk into it, till it. .ceases to bubble. 
stas-B9 L an dor 7 mm#. Conv. (1846) 1. 3 Many bright specks 
bubble up along the blue Egean. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xeix, Yon swoll’n brook that bubbles fast, i860 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt . III. ci. x The frozen notes came bub- 
bling out together. 1871 Tyndall Fragm . Sc. I. iv. 97. 

2 . Jig. a. Of things: To arise or issue like 
bubbles. 

tflgB Gaulr Magastrom. 338 Whence then bubble out 
so many and so great errors in their prognostications t 1713 
Bevebidge Priv. Tk . l (1730) 94 So soon as any new 
Thought begins to bubble in my Soul. 185a Kingsley 
Andronu 114 Feebly at Last she began, while wild thoughts 
bubbled within her. a 1850 I* Hunt To J. H. ii. It bub- 
bles into laughter. 1879 M 


bubbled within her. a 1850 I*. Hunt To J. H. U, It bub- 
bles into laughter. ifl79 M •“Cahthy Own Times II. x6 
Chartism bubbled and sputtered a little yet. 

b. Of persons : To bubble over, up (with merri- 
ment, anger, etc.) : fig. from the bubbling of a pot 
on the fire. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jruls. (1873) II. 173 He bub- 
bled and brimmed over with fun. xBte Tyndall Glac. 1. 
V >9* >33 One clergyman, .appeared to bubble over with en- 
joyment. x88x M. Lewis Vivo Pretty G. III. 97 He had 
nis views, .but he never bubbled up to discuss and defend 
them. 

o. trans. To send forth like bubbles. (A 
Hebraism.) 

t6is Bible Prov. xv. a The mouth of the fool poureth 

I marg. bubbleth] out foolishness. — Ps. xlv. 1 My heart is 
nditing [marg. boyleth or bubbleth vp] a good matter. 

9 . intr. To make a sound resembling that made 
by bubbles in boiling ot running water. Also 
trans. (with object denoting sound), rare. 

xfloa Metamorph. of Tobacco (Collier) 19 Pretie waues.. 
Bubbled sweete Musicke with a daintie Sound. 184a Ster- 
ling Ess. Q Tales (1848) 1. 459 Love, the name bubbled by 
every wave of Hippocrene. 18*7 Tennyson Princ. iv. 347 
At mine ears Bubbled the nightingale. 

4 . trans. To cover or spread with bubbles. 
xeoB Marston Pirmal. iv. 151 The haile-shot drops., 
onefy bubble quiet Thetis face. 

6. trans . To delude with 1 bubbles v (see Bubblb 
sb. 3) ; to befool, cheat, humbug. Also to bubble 
(any one) of, out of or into a thing. Very com- 
mon in 1 8th c. ; now rarely used. 

1675 Wycherley Cosmtr . Wife 111. ii. He is to be bubbled 
of his mistress as of his money. 1700 The Eng. Theophrast. 
37 Men are commonly bubbled when they first enter upon 
play. 176s Munmnr Citium il i, And so here I am bubbled 
and choused out of my money. >790 Mary Wollstonbce. 
Rights Worn. In trod, a The understanding of the sea has 
been so babbled by this specious homage. 1I41 Hot. Smith 
Moneyed Man I. xi. 31s You have been preciously bubbled ; 
ludicrously swindled and outwitted. 1880 M p Carthy Own 
Times III. all. 035 Some critics declared, .that the French 
Emperor had 1 bubbled 1 Mm {Mr. Cobden]. 

6. Sc. and north . dial. To blubber. 
nut Walker Remark. Pass. 60 (Jam.) John Knox, .left 
her [Q. Mery) bubbling and greeting. Mod. Sc. What Is he 
bubbling about now? 


BUOOAX. 

t>j. Frmur'tUmf. II. mltliiimidMMMitaUiUi 
And duicktv kltv tin. 

Bubbly (btrbli), a. [f. Bubble sb. + -?i J 
Full of bubbles. (In Sc. « blabbering. ) 

1999 Nashe Lout. Staffs (1871) it They would no move., 
haue their hesds washed with his buubly spume. 16*1 
Cotgr., Empomll . . bubbue ; or. .rising In bubbles. sfisn 
W. Price Serm. 13 Upon what slight motives from bubbly 


178s Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue , Bubble and Squeak , 
beef end cabbage fried together, tine Wolcott iP. Pindar) 
Wks. t8ia I. vpa Whet mortals Bubble call and Squeak 
When midst the Frying-pan in accents savage, The Beef 
so surly quarrels with tne Cabbage, ties Byron Juan xv. 
Ixxi; * Bubble and squeak * would spoil my liquid lay. 1859 
Browning Hely-Cr. Day , Bubble and squeak I Blen&edest 
Thursday's the fat of the week. iSBi Leicester . Gloss. <K. 
D. S.) Bubble-and-squeak. slices of underdone beef fried 
and seasoned, laid on cabbage, boiled, strained, chopped, 
and fried in dripping. 

t Bu’bbld-DOW, -boy. Obs. [app. f. B ubbles /. 5 
+ Beau as if * beau-befooler 1 ; cf. quot. 171 a.] A 
lady's tweezer-case. 

(So explained in Pope’s foot-note to quot. 17x7; he remarks 
that the word is ' in use in this present year '. Warbunon 
says the passage is quoted from one of Pope’s own juvenile 
poems, in which case its date would be*' 1704.) 

(171a Arbuthnot John Bully 175O 3 Charles Mather could 
not bubble a young beau better with a toy.) 

17B7 Pope, etc.. A rt Sinking 94 Lac’d in her Cosins new 
appear'd the Bnde, A Bubble-bow and Tompion at her 
Ride. 1807 Month. Mag. XXIV. 550 Why was it called a 
bubble-boy ? Probably the word is a misspelling for bauble- 
buoy, a support for baubles. 

Bu'bbled (bv’b'ld), ppl. a. [f. Bubble sb. and 

V. + -ED.] 

1 . Sent forth like bubbles ; full of bubbles ; 
covered with bubbles. 

x8bb Bkddoes Bride's Trag. v. iii, What sound is that.. 
Harmonious os a bubbled tear? 1865 Swinburne Poems 4- 
Ball., At Elensis 11 Smooth pitchers of pure brass Under 
the bubbled well-*. S871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. <ed. 6) 1. vL 
834 The internal scattering common in bubbled ice. 

+ 2. Befooled, cheated, deceived. Obs . 
a 1683 Oldiiam Wks. 4* Rem. (1686) 66 Bubled Monarch* 
a re at first beguil'd . . at last depos’d, and kill’d. 1719 
D’Uhkky Pills 11873) 1. 348 A bubbled coxcomb. 

Bubbler (UrbUi). [f. Burble v. + -kr.] 
f 1 . One who gets up bubble - companies ; a 
swindler, cheat. Obs. 

17*0 Pope Lei. to Dighy 30 July, All the Jews, jobbers, 
bubblers, subscribers, etc. cx 778 Conquerors 9 Bubblers 
and bubbled meanly 'lake their stand. 

2 . * A fish found in the Ohio river. Its name is 
derived from the singular grunting noise which it 
makes/ Bartlett Dict.Amer. 

t Bu bble-the-Ju-atice. Obs. [f. Bubble v. 
+ Justice ; « 1 cheat the magistrate ', the game 
liefng regarded as on evasion of the laws prohibit- 
ing ninepins, etc.] A game (see quot.). 

1801 Strutt S/orts \ Past. Lit rod. 44 The game of nine 
holes was revived . . with the new name of Bubble the 
Justice. 

Bubbling (bcrbliq), vbl. sb. [f. Bubble v.] 

1 . The action of the verb Bubble ; the process 
of forming bubbles, rising in bubbles, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R . xi. xiv, And whan hat fyre 
is queynte in wairy cloudes, bobelyngc . . and crakkes 
of Imt auenchynge is clepid bonder. 1948 Thomas It. Diet. 
(1567) Tocco, the boblyng of a rennyng water, whan it 
retoumeih from the fall out of a deepe hole. *11696 Bp. 
Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 54 After some short noise, and 
smoke, and bubbling, the metal is quiet. x8m Maury 
Phys. Geeg. Sea xviii. | 755 (i860) 414 The bubbling made 
a loud noise, .heard for a long time alter. 
fig. 1699 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiii. (1669) 355/1 Arm us 
against.. du blings of our own vain hearts. 17x0 Palmer 
Proverbs %yj Correct, .the bubblings of our native pride. 

f 2 . Deluding, cheating (see Bubble v. a). Obs. 
X7RS Baii.ry Erasm. Colloq. 468 Understand the Art of 
Borrowing and Bubbling. 

Bu'bPling, ppl a. [f. Bubble v. + -mo 2 .] 

1 . That bubbles, rises in bubbles, sends up bub- 
bles, or makes a babble-like movement. 

*6*3 Stanyiiurst Mneis 1. (Arb.) 33 Freshe bubling foun- 
tayns. 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang , Uni. viL 
(1643) ft 65 Out of hidden springs gush forth bubling . . 
fountains*. 1783 Cow pee Task iv. 38 The bubbling . . urn 
Throws up a steamy column. x8s9 Marryat F. Mtldmay 
xi. The tide and the wind formed a bubbling short sea. 

2. transf. ft. That comes forth like bubbles; 
gasping, gurgling, b. That utters bubbling or 
gurgling souuds. 


W. Price Serm. 13 Upon what slight motives from 1 „ 

honour, fleeting riches, shadowy pleasures, sifts C, Kino 
Ant. Gems (1866) 80 The greatest pan exhibited that., 
bubbly texture so generally found In antique pastes. 


bubbly texture so generally round In antique pastes. 

Bu'bbly-jook (btrbliidgok). 3 :. [f. prec.4- 
Jock - 1 age. Perh. suggested in part by the sound 
made by the bird ; cf. the English gobbler .] A 
colloquial name for the turkey-cock : also Jig. 

18x4 Scott Let. In I.ockhart • 18391V. xa, I am Mur nalded 
down by the Bubbly jock. 1889 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. 
xvi. ii. 143 Oh my winged Voltaire, to what dunghill 
Bubbly-Jocks you do stoop with homage, 
t Btrbby 1 . Obs. or dial. fcf. Ger. biibbi teat 
(Grimm). Connexion with r. poupc teat of an 
animal (formerly also of a woman), Pr. popa, It. 
poppa teat, is very doubtful.] A woman’s breast 
x6M D'Urkky New Poems 1 1690) ao6 The Ladies here may 
without Scandal shew Face or white Bubble^ to each 
ogling Beau. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull in Arb. Gamer 
(1883) VI. 601 Why don’t you go and suck the hubby? 
xyeg Bradley Font. Diet. II. Olv b/i If on the contrary a 
Woman has no occasion for Milk. . Let her put Chervil upon 
her Bubbies. 

Bubby 2 . [Barllett and Webster say a corrup- 
tion of bt other : but the word looks more like Ger. 
bube, bub , boy.] In U. S. a familiar name for a 
little boy. Also shortened to bub. 

60 in Bartlett. 1864 in Wrbbter. 

Bubo (biz/ bd). PI. buboea. [a. late L. bubo, 
ad. Gr. fiov&Sie the groin, a swelling in the groin.] 
An inflamed swelling or abscess in glandular parts 
of the body, esp. the groin or arm-pits. (An or- 
dinary symptom of the plague in the 17th c.) Also 
alt rib., as in bubo plague. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DtP. R. vilIIx. (1495)873 Somtyme 
a post u me comyth of ventosite and of wypde and bight 
Bubo. s597 Gerard Herbal ill. ex x xiii. (1633) 1511 Which 
imposthnme is called Bubo by reason of his lurking in such 
secret places. 1698 Rowland Moaffets Theat. Ins. xoeo 
A Bubo riseth on a man that he (the scorpion] stings. X78B 
W. Heberukn Comment, vii. (x8o6> 33 These sores therefore, 
like pestilential buboes, point out the nature of the disorder. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 9 Phys. III. 333/1 A bubo will 
originate from .. inflamed inguinal or axillary glands. 
Hence Birboed ppl. a., affected with buboes. 
i8m bo La n dor /mag. Conv. (1846) II. ss6 They are not 
blotched and buboed with il* pestilence. 

Bubonio (biftbp nik), a. 1 [f. late L. bubbn-em 

(sec prec.) Bubo + -10.1 

'That is attended with the appearance of buboes. 
1871 Echo x 5 Aug., The bubonic disease in Khorasaan. 
*886 Athenmnm 35 Sept. 405/a A list of the dates of the 
appearance of the famous bubonic plague from a.d. 95a 
down to.. 1837. 

Bubo’nlo, a . 2 nonce wd. [f. L. bubdn-em owl 
■f -10.] Owl-like. 

*799 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1. Wks. x$ta I. 101 


x8sa Byron Juan 11, liii, At intervals there gush’d . . the 
bubbling cry Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 187 . . I *86$ R. Hunt Pop. Romances 
Bebant & Rice Monks of Th. xxxi. 359 Well make him ** 

5 0 round like a bubbling turkey-cock. s8fls Stevenson 
hmamiter v. 67 There woke forth . . the bubbling.. sound 
of laughter. 

8. That has bubbles or disps forming on it. 
x6ax Quarles Esther (1638) gi The Harvester with bub- 
ling brow. 

f 4 . Deluding, cheating. Obs. 

1678 Wycherley Country Wife nu U, Come you bubbling 
rogues you. 

Hence Bu'bblingly adv., in a bubbling manner. 
s6ss Cotton.. Empoultment, swdllngly, bubbhngly. 

BubbHu. (brblij), a. ff. Bubblb sb. 

3 •f -IBH.] Somewhat of the nature ol a bubble. 


1705 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1. Wks. x$ta I. 191 
With arms akimbo, and bubonic look. 

Bubonooele (biMtyriufof 1). [a. Gr. fiovfiamo- 
«^Aq t f. fiov 0 S» the groin 4- *17X17 a rupture ; cf. F. 
bubonocele.] Inguinal rupture or hernia. 

x6ig Crooks Body of Man 91 Whence it commeth to passe, 
that woemen are often troubled with the Boubonocele. 
1736 Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 309 The Cure of the Hernia 
. .could be obtained by no other Operation than that for the 
Bubonocele. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 343 A hernia of 
this description is sometimes complicated with a bubonocele, 
or hernia of the groin. 

fBu bukle. Obs. A confusion of Bubo and 
Caiibunole (put into the mouth of Fluellen). 

s«99 Siiaks. lien. V , hl vL xo8 His lace Is all bubukles 
and whelkes. 

t Bubu’Ioitate, v. Obsr 0 [f. L. bubulcit&re, 
-art, f. bubulcus cowherd.] (See quots.) 

i6sr Cockrram i, BnbulcUate , to cry like a cow boy. 
1678 Phillips App. affected Wds., Bubulcitate, to do the 
omce of a Bubulcus or Cowheard. 

Buo(o, obs. form of Buck. 

II Bu’OOft. dial. [Com. bucca 1 hobgoblin, bug- 
bear, scarecrow’, app. cogn. with mod. Welsh bwgan 
spectre.] ft. A bogle ; applied inter alia to the 
subterranean spirits supposed to frequent tin -mines 
(see Philos. Trans, vol. 1 .). b. A stupid person. 
The compounds bucca-boo (bugaboo), oucca-gwid- 


s8fls Stevenson 
bubbling., sound 


den , are also in dial, use (see quots.). 

*863 R. Hunt Pop. Rosnmnces W. Eng. Ser. i. 67 The 
Buccas or knockers— These are the unites of the mines, 
and correspond to the Kobals of the German mines. x88o 
West Coruw. Gloss . 7 Newlyn buccas, strong as oak, 
Knocking 'em down at every poke. Bucca-boo, a ghost ; 
a bug-bear ; a black bucca. Bncca-gwidden, a precisions 
child; a simple Innocent ; an insane person. 

Bnooftl (bsrk&ll, sb. and a. [f. L. bucca cheek, 
mouth + -Aii : as it ad. L. * bucca Its. With sense 1, 


BliOOftl (bsrk&ll, sb. and a. [f. L. bucca cheek, 
mouth + -Aii : as i! ad. L. * bucca Its. With sense 1, 
cf. Sp. bocal mouthpiece of a trumpet] 
t A* tb. A mouthpiece. Obs. 
x6o§ Chatman ft Marston Eastward Hoe A U b, You all 
know the deuise of the Horne, where the young fellow 
•lippes in at the Butte end, and comes sques’d out at the 
BuriudL 



buooajt. 
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BOOK. 


B. adj. Of or pertaining to the cheek. 
sQjs R. Knox ClogstofsAnat .^ m Thabuseal membrane. 
tlf4 Woodward Motttucon 856) 189 The boccai gangha. 

H Bnoo» > a f huoaii, boniunL Also bo- 

ean. [Boucan k the French epelling ( - bwkah’) 
of a Tapi or allied Brazilian word, conveyed by 
European* in the 16th c. to Guiana and the West 
Indies, and hence often set down at Carib, Haitian, 
etc. The modern Tupi form it tnecadm (Pg. me- 
qubn » mitkeA* ) : the Carib names were toualla 
youlla),anakJ , the Haitian barbaeba. (E. B.Tylor<>] 

1 . A native South American name for a wooden 
framework or hurdle on which meat was roasted 
or smoked over a Are. 

itfsi E. Aston tr. Do Lory Hist Amor \ (Ths wooden grat* 
beset up on four forked poets] which In their language they 
call a boucan. 17*1 Chambers CycL, Buccaneers, or Buca- 
moor s, a term . . properly used for a kind of savages, who 
prepare their meat on a grate, or hurdle made of Brazil, 
wood, placed in the smoke, at a good height from the fire, 
and called buocan. x8ge fi. Wabbubton Darien II. 34 The 
buccaneers proceeded to prepare their dinner. The. .flesh 
was separated from the bones, cut into long strips, and laid 
upon the boucan. 1N4 W Bears s, Buccon, a grating or 
hurdle made of sticks. iSya J. H. Tbumbuli. Proc. A mor. 
Phiiol. Aoooe. 13 The Virginia borbacus and the French 
boucan (dried meat).. were all derived from names of the 
high wooden gridiron or scaffolding on which Indians 
dried, smoked, or broiled their meats. This grill was called 
boucan by the Brasilians. 

' 2 . (in form bocan) — Barbicos sb. 5. 

*fi«7 tUuotr. Land. Bonn s8 Mar., The Bocan or building 
used [in West Indies] for drying and preparing, .coffee. 

8. Boucaned meat. [prop. Fr .1 
*860- fig Caslylb Fredk. Gt. xu. xii, Bocanlera, desperate 
naval gentlemen living on boucan or hung beef. 

II Bu'OOfin, v. Also bouoano, buoan. [a. F. 
beoocano-r, i. boucan : see prec.] tram. To expose 
(meat) to the action of fire and smoke upon a 
boucan or barbecue ; to barbecue. Hence Bu a o- 
oaited ppl. a ., Bu ooaning vbl. sb. (More usually 
•pelt like the French.) 

sfioo tr. LandonniMt Hist. do U FloHdo{ 1386) in Hakluyt 
IIL 307 They eate all their maate broyled on the cooler and 
d r— sd in the smoake, which in thrir language they call 
Boucaned. 17*1 Am. Bsg., Ckmrae. III. 1/9 These new 
mtders obtained the name of Buccaneers from their custom 
of huccanning tlieir beef. 1807 Eetin. Bov. XLV. 407 Instead 
of always bottoming their meats, .they now often used salt 
aflfig Tylor Forty Hist. Mon. e6i The art of (meaning or 
barbecuing practised by the Americans. >86g Morning 
Star 14 Feb., The vonr name buccaneer is derived . . from 
the (‘Jerked *) beef, whioh was also called 4 boucaned* meat. 
Bnooaneer, -i#T (bekfinlsj),/*. Also 7 book-, 

8 bao*, buo-, bttohaneer, 8-9 buoanier. fa. F. 
boucanier orig. * one who hunts wild oxen' (Littrfi), 
t boucan a barbecue, boucanor to dry (meat) on a 
barbecue, to 1 jerk ’ : see prec. (Not in Cotgr.)] 

1 L orig. One who dries and smokes flesh on a 
boucan after the manner of the Indians. The name 
was fint * given to the French hunters of St Do- 
mingo, who prepared the flesh of the wild oxen 
and boars in this way ’ (E. B. Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. 261). Obs. 

ififix Hickxringill yamaico 43 Not ablo .. to root out a 
few Buckaneers or Hunting French-man. syio J. Taylos 
fruL zi There won a great many French Buchaneen 
tMis 1793 Chamsbhr Cyst. Supp. a. r., The antient In- 
habitants of Hispaniola, and tho other Caribu islands. . 
consisted of four ranks or orders, .via. buccaneers, or bull 
kunton, who scoured tho woods. 176s Am ■. Bog., Ckmrae. 
III. s/e Tho Buccaneera lived .. on some epote of cleared 
groundjust large enough to. .contain their buccaning houses. 

2 . (From the habits which these subsequently 
assumed :) * A name given to piratical rovers who 
formerly infested the Spanish coasts in America ’ 
(Falconer Diet. Marino 1789). 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crow. Buckaneers, West-Tndlaa 
Pirates, .also the Rude Rabble in Jamaica, sfieg Luttrkll 
Bri<f Bot. (1857) III. 96 To pardon all tho buccaneers that 
will aaaiet m taking Martinecob 1710 Da Foa Crusoo (1869) 
414 Having been an old Planter at Maryland, and a Buc- 
caneer into tho Bargain. 1748 Anson Vqy. u. L (ed. 4) 169 
The usual haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. >787 T. 
HurcMtNSON Hist. Prov. Mass. i. 86 Bucamers or pirates. . 
wire very numerous. 1813 Scott Rokoby x. note. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. II. 279 A buccaneer or pirate la the 
Spanish 

attrib. tyao Dr For Copt. Singleton rUL (1840) sa8 Tho 
captain, .gave me some buccaneer words upon it 
8. By mention : A sea-rover who makes hostile 
incursions upon the coast, a * filibuster 9 . 

1848 Arnold Hist. Bomo II. xL 384 To protect tho 
Mamertino buccaneers. 1877 Giadstonb Gloom. IV. xxiil 
353 Some of the I— temperate of our adventurers (I must 
pot cell thorn buccaneers). 1883 Lord R. Gowrr Bomb «. 
in Glasgow Weekly Nor. i« Juno 1/4 Tho poetic veln..waa 
strong ta that glorious old buccaneer [Garibaldi]. 
BmiR88V (bwkln!*\ 0 , V. [£, prec. sb.] 
a. —To Buoaur. b. To net as a bucctneer: 
ef. Bucoanubiho vbl. sb. 

« (P. Pindar) LoutUd n. Wks. xBxs L 137 
srious matter, we can tell ye, Were wa to 
your belly. a8s8 South ry In Q. Bom. 
Warner would onrtainly. .have been roasted, 
d eaten. .If he had not escaped on board an 


prec.,+*UfG 1 .] 


(bwkfinle-iig), vbl. sb. ff. 
occupation of a bu ccan ee r $ 


vOIo JM to go a-hwrctnssriag 878* Brit. Mag. IL 
fixs Tpt said Loom y took up n buccaneering piece.. and 
shot CM mid Captain, sB*| W. Irving T. Tram. (1849)380 
WeaK, which fi was whispered he had acquired by hue- 
G** *" Short NM. vjt |8 (jii8e) 430 A new 
buccflMering expedition.. under Drake. 
BlUoMiieTingi ppl. a. ft as prec. + -uro».] 
That fbliowi the occupation of a buccaneer. 

1703 Ds Foa Truo d v m Eng. l s86 Norwegian Pirates, 
Buccal tearing Denes, .with Norman-French compo u nd the 
Breed. t8oo Weans Woshiogtoo L (1877) 8 With their 
buccaneering legions. 1894 H. Millrs Son. 4 Schsn. L so. 
x8fi6 Gladstone Jss. Mundi viU. (1870) *31 The rough 
manners of a sea-faring and buccaneering people. 
BttOOMLMlisE, «• [f. m prec.+UH.] Be- 
fitting or chnrwteiittlc of . bncMnwr. 

x8ra South cy Ornniana II. ex6 From his black beard end 
buccaneerish sort of look, a sailor would suppose it to be 
Davy Jones, c xlgo Lowkll Poet. Wko. (1870) 8c/s There is 
a buccaneerish air About that garb outlandish, 
t Buooellation. Obs. ran- 9 , [t late L. 
bucctlla morsel, irreg. dim. of bucca cheek ; cf. 
buccea mouthful, morsel. See -atxoit .1 
X637 Phys. Diet „ BuccoUatioo is dividing into gobbets, 
or by piece-meals. 1878 Phillips, BucceUation (Lat,), a 
Chymical term, a dividing into Gobbets. Hence in Bailsv 
and mod. Diets. 


Bu*OOi&Al (bf'ksln&l), a. [f. L. buccina a 
crooked trumpet ♦ -al.1 Trumpet-shaped ; sound- 
ing like n trumpet Hence Buoolzxm'litj. 

jgug |Q WoRCESTSB. 

tBu'COinnta, V. Obs. ran-*, [f. as prec. + 


t Bu’ooix&ate, v. Obs. rare [f. as prec. + 
-ati.] 4 To blow a trumpet ’ (Cockeram 1623). 

In Blount, Phillips, Bailsv, etc. 

Buooinator (brksinritau). Anal. [a. L. buc- 
cindtor, agent-noun tbuccindrc to blow the crooked 
trumpet. So called because it is the chief muscle 


employed in the act of blowing.] 

Name for a flat thin muscle which forms the wall 
of the cheek. Also attrib. 

167s tr. Rioiomts Sure Guide Physick mod Vulgarly termed 
Buccinator, or the Trumpeter, it were more ngbtlf called 
Bucca the Cheek driver. 1746 R. Jambs Introa . Monffofo 
Health's Improv. s The Food is then applied to the double 
Teeth, .by the various actions of the Buccinators. tSgi R. 
Knox Cloquet's A not. 969 The Buccinator • . is much larger 
in glass-blowers and persons whoplay mi wind instruments 
than in other individuals. 1840 Blaekw. Mog. LI. 46 Two 
or three [frogs] are blowing out their buccinators. 

Bn'ocizxatory, a. [f. as if ad. L. *buccind- 
tdriusj Pertaining to a trumpeter or trumpeting. 

1760 £tkbne Tr. Shandy (180s) III. vL s68 Directing the 
buccinatory muscles along his cheeks . . to do their duty— 
he whistled LillabuUera t8M Blaekw. Mog. XXXIII. 
789 As if the buccinatory musdos of tho cheek nad not boon 
in working condition. 

iuoemitfi (bn ksinait). Palmont. [f. Buooin-um 


sBkB Bvron Chi Morn, m id. The Baosatan r Has rolling 
narostoved, s888 Anri 07 Oct U. 17a fiha that - was 
plight of old vriih Doga and Baomtaur and ring. 

f 3 . wmmf, A&fge ship; a gaily decorated 
barge resembling the Bucentaur 01 Venice. Obs. 

dmOocsiMM l Bs sc o ss to osr s . a cairiekc or great sM|h 
[sfigp Hisbc Ckrknm Q.Smo dt m sd 8s Her MtJrnHa eon- 

nenty adorn a, ana guUfied witiun and without.] 
Bnoejlimlmi tbiwarflUffs). [ad. Gr. 0 mfnUa- 
Ao» ox-headed, f. Ms ox-ftrt^oA^ head.] The 
name of Alexander the Great's celebrated charger | 


printed vpoo his shoulder.! 1739 Shrudam Pimorro ProL, 
The hack Bucephalus of RoCtsn Row. 1814 Scorr Worn. 
v(, Tho Bnetphalus which he b es tro d e. 1818 Bvsom Mm 
mi Ms hr, As thy Bucephalus and thou. 

Buoh, obi. fonn of Btmoi and BvaiL 
Buohoh. fobs. var. of Buhch. 

Buoher, Buoherv, obs. ff. Btnoaia, Botgbbrt. 
+ BtlCihiiU. Obs. ran-K [a. F. biuhott 4 
dim. of HUho billet] A piece of firewood. 

igpy Bk. Gd. Moan. Li), [The] Fenix.. assembled) all his 
buchettss and styckes in the bye mountayne, and fyuably 
the tyre enflammeth them, and the Fenix is hnbte. 
Buoht, Sc. form of Bought, fold. 

B Bnolm (berk*, bs ks). Also 9 bonohue, 
bnoku. The Dime given by the natives at tho 
Cape of Good Hope to the plant formerly termed 
Dtbsma crenala; now assigned in Pharmacopoeias 
to various species of Barosma. 

1731 Medley Hotbeds Capo G. Hope I. 130 Men end 
women ..powder themselves all over with Buchu. iSfifi 
Treat. Bot. »s Bucku leaves are much used in medicine 
as a stimulant and tonic. s8m H. Wood Thorop. (1870) 
497 Owing to its bitter principle, buchu is perhaps slightly 
tonic. 1U0 P. Gillmobs On Duty 300 He.. gave me a 
draught of Bouchue and quinine. 

Buahymont, var. of Bushmint. 

Buok (bok), sb.l Forms : (sense 'he-goat *) t 
buooa, 2-3 buo, 3-4 buoko, 4-6 bukko ; (senses 
4 male deer ', etc.) 1, 5 buo, 3*5 bok, 4-7 bukko, 
buoko, 5 buk, 4- buok. [Orig. two words, OE. 
buc and bttcca 9 which became indistinguishable in 
form after nth c. So far as the evidence goes, 
OE. buc was used for the male deer, and bucca for 
the he-goat, but the instances are so few that it is 
far from certain that the words were thus distin- 
guished in meaning. OE. bttem MDn. boc t Du. 
bok, OHG. bocch (MHG. hoc, mod.G. bock), ON. 
bukkr (Sw. bock. Da. buk), all meaning primarily 


•f -its.] A fossil shell allied to the tmccinum. 
xSasTh. Ross Humboldts Tram. L U. zoSVolcsaicbrocda, 
said to contain . . buocinitea. 

Buooinoid (brksinoid), a. Zool. [t Buoour- 
um + -oiD.] Resembling the buccmum. 

1894 Woodward Motlusca (1856) 197, Macrockoihu , shell 
thick, ventricose, buednuid. 1879 Blare ZooL 933 Tho 
gsnus. forms part of ths buccinold family of the pectini- 
branchiate order of Gasteropoda. 

HBnOOintlU (twrksinffm). Zool. fi*: from a 
supposed resemblance to a trumpet.] The genus of 
gasteropod Molluscs represented by the Whelk. 

ifioi Holland Pliny I. 958 The lease shell celled BuccL 
aum, fashioned like vnto that horn or cornet, .hath a round 
back. 1834 Gossa Hat. Hist. Motlusca 18s The hnodiwiin 
. .was observed to perforate a small hole in the shell 
Buoooon, var. of Buokokx, Obs. 

Buoorn, var. of Buokra. 
f Birooulent, a. Obs. ran — [a. L. bucculent- 

sos, f. bucca cheek.] * Blub-cheeked, wlde-mouth 9 
(Blount Glassofr. 1656). 

Buoe, obs. form of Buss. 

II Bnogllas (bume’Us). [The name of a villago 
near Lisbon.] A sort of Portuguese white wine. 

1838 Dicksns Sk. Bom (C D. ed.) xosA bottle of sauteme, 
bucellas, and sherry. 0x848 Hood Public Dkmor U, £ 
cellas made handy, With Cape and bad Brandy. 
Bnerataur (biwsrntfj, biwsent&x). [ad. It 
bucenloro, of uncertain origin; it u commonly 
supposed that the name was taken from the figure- 
head of the vessel, representing a creature half man, 
half ox, which may have been designated by the 
Gr. name *Bcv*trrawpos, f. Gr. fioGt m+uhmmpm 
centaur (cf. beoairraupos OffoanrTAun) ; the word 
Is unknown to ancient mythology. The ItaL word 
was sometimes used tmenangea] 

L Hist. The state berge in whldf oh Ascension 
Day the Doge of Venice went to wed the Adxiatio 
by dropping a ring into it. 

18*1 W. Smuts Atjstfi'i Vote. IL 470 Th* Bucantaurs 
• . was gantlytowad to Vonlca 1738 NOosirr Gr. Tmr 
Italy III. fit Tho Bucentaur*. .Is a particular kind of vast 
galousa, vary much adorned with sculptures and gttdfag. 


to the ram) OTeut. *bukko-M. This was adopted 
(only in the sense ‘he-goat ') in F. bouc, Pr. 9 Cat. 
hoc, OSp. buco ( Dies) ; also, in same sense, as Welsh 
bwck, it., Gael. bee. The extended form repre- 
sented by OE. bucca (>-OTent *bukken-) appears 
to exist in ON. bokki 9 my good fellow, old buck 9 
(Vlgf.), but Is otherwise peculiar to English. 
(With OTeut +bukko- Fick compares Zend b&na 
he-goat, also Skr. bukka he-goat; but the Teu- 
tonic does not phonetically correspond to these. 
Franck thinks it doubtful whether the word Is 
native Teutonic, or rather an early adoption from 
some other language.)] 

1 . The male of several animals, 
f a. The he-goat Obs. Phrase. To blew the 
buck's horn : to have his labour for his pains. 

o som Eunc Lem. v. 13 Gif ae ealdor imih bringah 
anno buccan to bote, c xooo Sax. Loochd. I.340 Firgln buc- 
can ]uet ys wudu bucca oooe gat. sii)i O.E. Chron. an. 
1x97 0a humes .. ridons on swarte non and on await* 
bucces. him 7 Wa Coil. Horn. 37 Sum* man Sedan hero 
lif alse gat ober bucket. *1388 Chaucer MiUoroo T. sox 


lif alse get ober bucket. *1388 Chaucer Mittens T. sox 
Absoton may blovre the bukkes horn. 1387 Tuvba Higdon 
(1865) I- e6s A jpeple yat..beeb i-do^a In iraot bulkes 
■kynnes. iggs TuuntR Herbal 1. (1368) 59 what hath a 
Whyte firulte. .to do srith the lykenes of a fiukkes beardeT 
b. The male of the feuow-deer. (In early use 


ones of a bukkes beardeT 
iw-deer. (In early use 


perh. the male of any kind of deer.) Buck of the 
first head, great buck (see quot. 1774). 
a xooo Elfiic Gloss, in Wr.-Wflkk«w tip Csrsnts td 


1888 Shaxs. L.L.L. iv. 11 . so The Deere .. was a Bocks 
ofthe first heed. 1804 Cast. Smith Virginia l 3 He amt 
— w>nmiiwU * fciM. o f Bucks, seta Goldsmith 

Hat. Hist. U.ZSL 1 399 The buck Is cafied .. the fifth 


year, a buck of the first head? and the sixth, a great bock 
e. The male of oertaln other animals resembling 
deer or gouts, at the reindeer, chamois ; In S. 
Africa (after Du. bok) any animal of the antelope 
kind. Also the male of the hare and the rabbit. 


unhung 
; In £ 


Sleds with Bucks. 174s Comspl Fom.-Piscs n. 1 . 300 They 
babbits] are distinguished by the Names of B uc ks and 
Does; and the Melee arejisoally cell'd Jack Haros. 0*79 
Atouuujto AMMaNtfT 147 We. .cams repeatedly aororo large 
numbers of buck. 



8 . mrntf. 

ditSooi). 


Applied to a ttn (in various 


tab) SL Bavmif Hindi. *fy mm* 3*1* pot hdid« buekya 
ibfr., ImoyvmiMiuijrtiefM 
b. A gey, dashiqg fellow; a dandy* fop, «fcat* 
used dso at a form of fiunilior addicts, 
la iha 1M1 1 tha and indkaad ntlur the aaaaasption 
of 4 spirit* or gaiety erf conduct than o ia g o ma ofdwa; the 
toiler notion ooaa forward early la the praeent mtury, 
mod mIH raadoa, though the word ia now somewhat arch. 

sjas New Cant. M?, Sad, aa. if htf M, is aomo- 
to«aa aaad to signify a forward daring Pmob of cither Sex. 
*yW Gray ia O mm tEng. Man Lnt)9a The Sell ow- 
c p rom a neis -the b o ck* aw w aaai ifpriiUMQ^Mdh 
x ii»A lam assembly of yonagfeltows whom they caM buck*. 
3 f% M IV. a6i TheUberttoe suomsas k [wisdom] 

conrif ia da b ai ach sey ..the buck aadbEodTla breaking 
windows. ita# W. Irving T. Trmv. I. 34s Tha dashing 
yoong back* driving b U awa equipage. ilu Trackkmv 
Newcomse L la, 1 romambcr you aback 0/ bucks when that 
ooat flrnt can* ont to Calcutta. tSSo I« Stephen Pope L za 
Proud.. at baing taken by tha band by this eldeHy bach, 
a slang. (ese quot) 

xflps Mayhew M. Labour 36a (Horn) Tha bucks in 
unHc aa sad cahdrivara who aw employed by those .who have 
a license to take charga of the cab while the regular drivers 
are at their weals. aOSg Morning Star 14 SapL, What is 
the prisoner! Constable : He ia a^ buck ', Who bangs about 
an omnibus stand. 

d. A man: applied to native Indians of S. 
America. Buck nigger, 1 often vulgarly applied 


k nigger , 1 often vulgarly applied 
1. IVcstem * (Bartlett Diet. Amor.) 

M79 fioDDAM-W iiitTNAM Roroimm xij Slapping timidly 
along may alio be seen two or three 1 bucks ’, aa the natives 
of the Interior are called. 1N4 Leisure H. Jan. 63 /m 4 Buck * 


to a negro 1 

m 0ODDA 


1 for the 


American 


here [British Guiana] is the 
Indian. 

1 See Buck sb.t 

3 . Comb. a. appositive, indicating sex, as buck- 
fauns , -gout, -robHt % • rat \ b. objective with vU. 
feb., as buck-hunting ; o. pnrasynthetic, m buck- 
hafted (for buck-horn-hafted ) ; also f buok-hide, 
-hid, -hood, the game of 1 hide and seek Also 
BuOC-BTg, -HORN, -HOUND, -JUMP, -SHOT, -SKIN, 
-TOOTH, etc. 

iSgp Todd CycL Ana/. 4 Phot. V. 517/a At the second 
year the * 4 buck-fawn ' or 4 pricket * puts forth a simple 
*dag*. (1615 Ch ai*man Odyss. ix. 340 Rams, and *budt- 
goates. sSifl Kiser & Sp. Sntomat. (1843) 1 . 333 [Re- 
sembling]. .even to the very handles *Bnck-haftedi carving 
knives, rttfo Hbnxyson Mar. Fab. 13 Whiles would he 
wink, aad jday with her *buk-hide. a sgCI in Sibbald’a 
Chews. Sc. Poetry 1 11 . *37 * “ 

1664 Killigrkw Pa 

*74 * Compl. Fam.-J _ 

Buck-hunting, itw Cd. Word* it/* Pierce as a •buck-rat . 

t Buok, sb* Ohs. [Abbreviated from the full 
names Buck-whxat, Buck-mast.] 

1. — Buck-wheat. 

1577 B. Googk Htrexbach's Hush. (1386) 40 b, As soone as 
our rape seed e is of [as off], .you may aowe Bucks. lisa 


111.03? (lAM.)Scho plaid with mabukhud. 
*arsomslVed. 11. U, A * buck -hunting-nag. 
-Puce 11. L 393 The same Dogs are used in 


ei 


. you mays 

\ierp. 1. 1 L 107 Gluing them a certaine graine 

which we call bucke. 1807 Vancouver Agrie. Devon 
(Catalog. Seeds) Buck, or French wheat, 
b. Running buck : com bindweed. 
xgBo Babkt At*. B 1434 Penning Bucke or Unde come, a 
weed* to called like mto withwinde. 

2 . -Buck-mast; beech-mast. 

1664 Evelyn Syhia (iBzs) 1 . 138 In some parts of France 
they now grind the buck in mills. 1717 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. L s-v. Beech- tree. 

Buok, sb.* arch, and dial. Also 6 bucks, 
bouks, bouok, 9 dial, book, book. [In the sense 
of 4 lye, washing ’, evidently belonging to Buck v.\ 
of which it is perk a direct derivative. Whether 
sense 1 4 washing-tub ’ (?) has the same origin, or 
whether the word in this sense is distinct, and to 
be referred to OE. bde, 1 buc, 4 lagena * (see Bowk) 
is not evident.] 

t L ?A washing tub, a vat in which to steep clothes 
in lye. 

M)D Palsoe. vat/t Backs to wasdi* dothes in, center. 

27 Lye in which linen, yam. or cloth, is steeped 
or boiled as a first step in the process of buck- 
washing or bleaching. 

[iggo Fsuoa. mat* Boulca of dothaa, but*.] agio White- 
bobmb Ord. Seu ld iou r s (1588) 45 h.Taka of. .aahos th a t b ourn 
aarued in a buck .. halfc a part sisg Mmuam Eng. 
Housew. n. v. (x6i8) 150 Giva u ..a couple ofoteaa Bucks, 
the next fortnight following. 17ns Bailey, Atanfc, a Us 
made of Adtsa. iSoS-ag jAWSaoM Diet., Bom, a Hn made 
of cow's dung aad stale urine or soapy water, in wldch foul 
tinea is Wseptd ia order to ita bring dtanaed or wkbenad. 

3 . A quantity of clothes, doth, or yarn, put 
through the prooeas of bucking, in buckwashing or 
bleaohiag s the quantity of dothes wished at once, 
a 4 wash. To lay ike buck : to lay to tfeap in 
lye; 7 k drivt the buck : to cany through the pro- 
cess of hocking. 

igan Bow Ceo^uL Tiadmh Wka. (1557) 4sSA A womanae 
w 2 Eothahudn«f dothaa. uy| Ttmana/rtu!. (1878) <66 
u*u— dual a dock, ima da. lav vdm buf%a or so brew. 

STS 

w doobm oufe a Buclm of Qoathea. ditni 

sTgaCMAMuast 

yarn, they flnt 1 
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todNidAvadhtn^Ob aMe Hamms RkymeeDoroet 
DJoL I. tjp Sha am woo up m° vwdd A book o' dothaa 
wi youns or wold. sBSp Blaceuom Loom D. eeeU. (od. 
ra)to8Sbt. .pointed to Ae great bock of wash, 
t*. Seequot.: but cf. Book w.6 , Buqkino4. Oh. 

*6*1 Perm Ftoto Miu. 1. (x6S6>ips It la batter, dmt the 
Oam- vam brought tinder the Buck or waelting ptax 
f. Comb* as buck-basket, -cloths, -shut, -amt; 
buek-ashes, adies which have served fur making 
lye, formerly used as manure; t buck-boose, a 
house tor 4 bucking’ in; book-lye (see quot) 
Abo BUOK-WANHtNO. 

tgSg Hvu. Art Gordon. (1773) alia, Saga h ., to bao 
couerad about with *Bucke ashes, igl Shake Moor* W. 
m. y. 86 In her maeatien . . they conae/d bm into a 4 bwcke- 
baakat alia Giant White %. without 4 a iK To 
•prinkie dothes that lay in a Tanga buck-basket. iSm 
nomtAiemouo Gunman dAtf. 11. 54 , 1 did notgoe drop* 
ptog through tha streets like a basket of ‘Buckdoathes. 
tfea Untou Inveniorie » (1841) *8 In tha Wash bowse aad 
WeU howmooe # Bouck£stL 1956 Belfast Hemp, in Antrim 
f Doom Gim*. (E. D. SLi 14 A good *buck-houaa, about 80 
feet long, ash a well-watered waaching gr tsn . doaSatsa- 
ypoo, # Bucka-lk, knee. <Sm Mom Jackson Shrepeh. Wd.- 
bk. t Buck-tee, a lye of woud-asbea obtained from burning 
green 1 brash * or tom, the latter being esteemed tha beat. 
Book (bnk), sb . 4 A large basket used to catch 
eels. Also eel-bucks, and attrib ., as in buck-stage. 

Mbs Kingsley Kaor/ia. 43 The rlverfaU over a high emir, 
with all its appendages of Wks “ * * ' * — * * 


BUT 


all its appendages of' 

"Si ? 5 


, Act _ 
tain persons, .claim a Ri 


and hatdiwayi, and eel- 
ion 1 
♦ 30 Viet. 


lelp me ont along the buck-stage, 
B0430 Viet, lxxxix. Preamn^ . _ 
tight, .to fish with Nets or Budcs in 


Parts of the Thames. 1II7 F. Fsanos Angling liL (vSSo) 
90 Large baskets called 4 bucks ’. sMg Suf. Rev . at Nov. 
671/1 Shiga are only taken in the eel-bucks if tliey are set 
wtth the stream. 

Buck, sb.h Obs. exc. dial. [perh. a form of 
Bouk, OE. bde belly, body, trunk, etc. ; c£ senses 
i, a (if these ere genuine, and rightly placed here). 
But the phonetic History is not clear, though the 
shortening of long d is found in suck i—siUanJ] 

1 1 - ? The body of an animal, a carcase. Obs. 

<88 e Act* James VI (zSzs) 577 (Jail 1 Sic derth ia nmlt in 
the enntrie that ane mutton buck ia debar and tor surmounrie 
tha price of ane boll of quhott. 

1 2 . ? Belly. Obs. 

1607 Tomell Four-/. Beasts 5x5 The ventricle Bn swine] 
is hums to receive much meat, and to concoct it perfectly, 
we call it vulgarly the Buck, tffi [see sense 3]* 

3 . The body of a cart or wagon. Used dial ., 
and in U. S. m comb., as book-board, -oart, 
-wagon, species of vehicles. 

idpx Ray S. A K. Country Wds., Buck the breast. Suss. 
It b used for the body, or the trunck of the body. ( Thc 
buck of a cart 4 , i.e. the body of a cart. 1767 A. Young 

. . should . . have 
ecn or 

■mean iiiliicb ■■ win uir iiuliij utw .no wnmn. »*• RvANB 

Leicester, sk. Wds. (E. D. 8.) Buck, the front pert ef the body 
of nenrt or waggon, generally constructed with a ledge at 
the top called the * fere-buck . sSEf Harper's MagTAum. 
390/1 The common road cart . . costs iv$ ; tha fas hiona b le 
buckboavd, 64a sB^Ckr. Woridj Aug. 598/3 . 1 have just 
had a fide ton buckcart. s88g Sat. Rm. 91 Feb. 140/1 A 
buckboard b a plank of well-seasoned wood . . slung upon 
four wheels placed within two bet of either end. Across 
the middle of the board is a light seat holding two per- 
sona. 

4 . * A T-shuped end to the plough-beam, hav- 
ing notches in it for the pmpose of regulating the 
draught of the plough. The 44 shackle " goes into 
it to which the horses are yoked. 1 Miss Jackson 
Shrpbsk. Word-bk. 

196a Wills 4 Inm. N.C. (*835)907 J wayns heade 1 
I waynelicad yoke . . 3 bucshadkiU. sSSt Holme An 
iil viiL 33a The Buck [of a plow] b the iron whfc 


him us m vmi | Us iisv iwujr vs a van, ayvy re. hvu 

Formed* Lett. People *71 Thess wmoni . . should . . hi 
very stout hanging-boaras - . projecting, about fourteen 
sixteen inches from the buck, over the wheels. sIBi Evi 


which the 


3 

IIL 

Horses are tyed unto. 

+ Buok, sb.* Obs. rare. The action of Buck w.* 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry 111. xtv. (r66o) 166 You shaH say 
Hart or Gociie gooth to nis Buck. 

Buok, U. S' [*• Du. taag-boe, G. stigebock , 
or shortly bock ; the same word as bock goat ; so 
F. chtvre. ] A frame or stand of two crotches 
connected by bars, serving as a rest for pieces of 
wood while being cross-cut ; a saw-buck. 

i860 In B A1TLBTT Diet. A mer. 

In Comb, buok-saw, a heavy kind of frame-saw 
used with a buck. 

Buck, a. [The stem of Buck v. 1 used attrib. - 
bucking.] Of nun : Soaking, heavy. 

«7«p Eluu Praet. Farmer 19 in Britton OldComntry Wds. 
(E, u. S.) Lost the buck rains (as the farmers call them) fall 
hit aad harden the ground. 

t Buok, *. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 books*, j 
bowko, 5*6 buoke, bouok, 9 Sc. bouk. [ME. 
bouktn, bo&ken, answering to an OE. type *buctm 
not found. Cognate words appear bom in Teut. 
and Romanic ; of. OHG. *bAAhen, MHG* bdekrn, 
Ger. bkuchm, bouckem , LG. buko*, Sw. byka, to 
steep In lye ; Ger. bouche. Sw. byk lye, a wash of 
clothes. Alio 7 . toarr:— L. type +buc 8 rt to steep 
in lye, wash elothes, IL bucata, Sp. bugada. F. 
Mr lye, a wash of dothes. The relation of the 
Teutonic and Romanic words is not settled: Kluge 
thinks the Teutonic may be original: see also 
Dies, and e£ Book sb. a] 


ar. 


1 . teams. To sleep or beil ia an alkatine lye ai 
a first process in buck-washing, or bleaching. 1 

1377 Lanouxo P. P l o w ma n Bl xiv. >9 Paw |dMl] 
wasshan k , . Dob* shal baton b aad boulsM to agxa 
Lydo. Pylgr. Sooele l axv« ulm got Hha hadda bathfd. 
bowkid hym. and strawy waashaa hym. sms Paukhl 
47a/f Bushs Umm ahyitoAtOTthay ba to fbula tetewaaatod 
by hande. igtorBvLLavN Bk. Simples, frr. 33 a, Thfav aaam 
ous harba. .woman um to bucka thmr clmltaa with, altg 
Marknam Eng. Houtew. 11. y. (i6it) 139 Buck k with Lie 
and groan Hamlacka. xyaa StosdoSuem. (ad.Strypa 1794)!. 
1. xxvi. aoy/i Junkror aahaa to buck tktfar ckshaa. dbm 
Gke/ergm til. 84 (Jam.) (T hey] had than (thalr aadcsumd 


m] w 

2 . transf. To (bench, soak. 

MM F aryan Chtom. vn. ecxKii. r8a Fall such planto of 
water, y* tha grounda was therwith. .nuckad and drowned. 
16x9 R. Hamm D ru nkar d s Cup ox Our brOthraa . . whflsa t 
the ^ baa buc kt with dxtaka, and than laid out to ba auaa'd 

Buok (hsk), e.8 rt Buck j6.1] To copulate 
with ; said of male rabbits aad some other anlmaia. 

xggs Palms. 474/1 Konyes buck avary ntonath. tlfg 
Tvaaaav. Bk. Vonerio laiiL 17B Tha Conia. . mart ha badSd 
agalne, for ah sha will aa to vp bar Rahats. s6«6 Svan. kt 
M amkn. Count * Farm txj. ms Cant//. Fam.-Piece it L 303. 

Buok (bk), sr .3 [lBuck ii.<] isstr. Ota 
hone : To leap vertically from the mound, draw- 
ing the fret together like a deer, and archil^ the 
back. Also tram. To buck of. Cf. Buokjump. 

dkm (at Bucking s 41. *b.*L alto Blmekw. Mag. Fab. 164 
Whan a horse bucka heavily. sMx Chef. Career 38 Ha 
bucked me off more rimes thaa I can remember. 

Buok (bok), v.h U. S. [perh. from Book j6.!J 
tram. To lay aciom a lew. 

sMg Morning Star Oct*, Ha aka saw man bucked by 
order of Wins for attempting to escape, tlye Touaoas 
Feat's Err. 73 Dragging tha minister* Iron tha pulpit, 
bucking them aenwt a log, and beating them. 

Buck (bek), v* Mining. Also to buck-work. 
[Cf. Du. bokcn.boockon 4 to beat or to strike*, Hex- 
ham.] irons. To break ore very small with a backer. 
Cf. liucKiva 1 41 . sb.* 

1663 Pettwr Fteia Min . «. (>686) 043 The Maty ooeps r 
Oars . . may vary anally . . ha buck d through. 1769 Nat, 
Hist, to Ann. Reg. sea mote, Te buck or buck work the an 
ia a technical tans among miners far banting or reducing 
the ora to a small sand. 0646 Specimens Cornish Dial 
ae [Ha) Trudg'd hum fram Hal ham bucking oopper ora. 

Buok (brie), u.6 dial. 6c U. S. p corruption of 
butt , associated with Buck sb. I] trans. To butt 
sjgs Elus Comity Houtew. 174 in Britten Old Cosastey 
WdZ\ K. D. S.) Many of these lOdker* are vary apt and 
prooe to buck othtfcowt. .for which reasons, all cows should 
nave wooden tips fastened to tha and of their horns. 

M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 170 Tha pat lamb, .was 
ing believe to buck hut with its hand. 1646 -6e in Bastlxtt. 

Buok, v.l dial, or colloq. [f. Buok ri.i 3.] In 
buck up {trans., and intr. for rtfi .) : To dress up. 

ito D* Bonklu Travels in Boavim I. s8 Tha young 
gentlemen of our party began to back up and triad to outvie 
each other in doing the arabbto. m in Lotte. Glees. 
(ED.S.) 60 4 Hallo, Jim, what art* bockad^p fort' 

f Bu'ekMio. Obs. Sc. Also buokuy, lmk- 
kasy. The same as Bocarin. 

>474 dec. 7. Bp. Glasgow In BorthWick's Rem. Brit. 
Antif. 111 (Jam.), 5 quarters of buckasy, for a doublate to 
littill Ball, xot. 1476 Act. Audit. 83 Jam.) A doublet of 
bukkosy. 1485 (see Bocarin] Bokcsye. ski* Rates (Iml) 
Buckame, thahaiU poaoa amtrintog two half paaou, oL 
Buok-hoom (btrkbAi). Herb. Also 6 buokoa 
beanos. [App. a trensl. by Lyle of the Flemish 
bocks booutrn ‘goat's beans * ; cf. mocLDn. bockshm, 
Ger. bocksbohne (1 586 in Grimm). (Another name 
of the plant, of later appearance, is Boo-ax an, 
which may be a rationalizing alteration of buck- 
beau t unless, like bog nut » bog trefoil \ it to quite 
independent in origin.)] 

‘ (himyantkes trift “ 


A water plant ( Menyanthes trijoliata ) 
in bogs In Britain, and widely diffused over the 
northern hemisphere; it bean racemes of pinkish 
white flowers. 

Lvrs Dodetns r tv. IxxvilL s^s Of Buckro 


Marrisha Trsfoyi. .This hatha is cwu..u am mm, 
boonen that is to say Bockas Baanas, bycause k is like tha 
Issues of tha common Beane. 1670 PUL Trans. XI. 743 
Several men curad of the Gout by a decoction of Trf/Mhm 
galustre (Marsh-trefoil or Buck-Vans), ifgg Genii Mag. 
431 Two or throe (fishes of chocolate, .or two dishes of buc- 
boao tan. sura Martyr Ronsseads Bat. xvi. 176 Marsh 

luckEsaa.o “ ‘ 


Trefoil, Bui 


. >863 Barimo Gould leelemd 


,rBogbean. 1 _ 

xox The broad laave»of the kmckbaan float on tha rod water. 
*•66 Trees. Bet. 736 Tha beautiful Backbaan or Marsh 
Trefoil. .a most desirable ecquisitlon to ornemantel ponds, 
t Buokud, ffl> a. Obs. exe. dial. [f. Book w. 1 
4 -kdJ That nis been buck-wmshed. 

1 UuQtniART Jewel Wit*. <183*1 *3° Hex 


:iS 34 i ■ 

along gray beard end a bucked ruC 

BlMsn (hokTn). Anglo-Irish, [f. Buck sb* 
S 4 -BBM, dies, suffix; cf. sguiruem.] A young msa 
belonging to the * second-mSe gentry *of IreUi)d,or 
n younger sob of the poorer nristocmcv, having no 
prcribion, end oping the habits of the 


170a S. C mmw Essay* EmpLPoeplosAx 

..toavary rank ofso 3 xty..bndu and bucksem aisa M ar. 
Edosworym Abse nt e e vn. Squiraans . . a race of men who 
have Mocooded to the Bockaaaa Up Txmxxmy Eng 
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Bucnmro. 


gnutliM) goAhm C olltf, h..lM far urn jon 

"■Make*! (bvkai). [t Bock ».s + .*r 1 .] A 
hone given to bucking. 

1M4 Bmper's Mag. July yn/i If vt ahould . . select 4 a 
haute ', the probabftUfes in that we will cone to grief 
Birokffr-. Mining, [f. Bock tt.«] A hammer 
used in bucking ore (tee auot.), 
rin Mamlovs Rhymed Ckron. rii and 

Buckm, Randum of tne Rake. xyayHooao * Mimed* Diet. 
H{Jb, A mixture of Stone . .with iha Ore . , goes underthe 
Backer, and then it yeild* good Smitham. x 3 gi Tomn 
Gloss. Derbyth. Min. T. (E.U S.) Bucher., cooaiate of a 


tot miu ihui 11 yniua i 

f. J Derbyth. Min. T. (E. , 
piece of iron about the a 


flat piece of iron about the sire of a man's open hand ; at 
the beck of it is a broad ring, through which is thrust a 
piece of wood for a handle* 

Buakflrunie, -worn, obe. IT. Buckram. 
fBuakerele. Ohs. (Seequot.) 
rig Ld. Huimt He*. VIII, A Two Apprentices play, 
faig onely at Buckerele in the street late on May-eve. rill 


fBuakerele. Ohs. (Seequot.) 

1849 Ld. Huikrt He*. VIII, A Two Apprentices play* 
faig onely at Buckerele in the street late on May-eve. rili 
Block? Glotoogr* Buckerele , a kind of play used by Boys 
in London Streets, in U. 8 time ; now disused, and forgot. 
Bu’okery. nonce-tod. [f. Buck sb . 1 + -art.] 
Bucks or swells, collectively or ms a dais. 

sfla# South a v in C. Southey Life II. 084 The whole mob 
of Farit Loungers and Kensington Garden buckery. 
Book— ome, obs. form of Buxom. 

Btioklt (ttfrktt), sb\ Forms : 3-4 booket(t, 
4 tmkket, 4-6 boket(t, 5 buket(t, 5-0 buokette, 
i- booket. [Etymology uncertain : app. a. OF. 
huket washing tub, milk-pail (Godef. s.v httquel ) ; 
cf. OE. hsU * lagena *, Bowk.] 

L a. 4 The vessel in which water is drawn out of 
a well/ b. 1 The vessels in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire/ (J.) 

Buckete are usually of leather or wood ; now chiefly the 
latter. The local application of the word varies greatly : 
in the south-east of England and in U. S. a bucket is a round 
wooden pail with arched handle ; in south of Scotland it is 
a 4- tided wooden vessel for carrying salt, coal, ashes, etc. 

a 1300 Carter M. 3406 Wantes vs here . . Ne male, ne 
bucket, ne funelL xjfti Wyclip lea. si. 15 As a drope of a 
boket. Mag Jam. I King's Q. 70 As Tantalus . .Water to 
draw w 4 buket botemles. c xaso Promp. Pare. 4a Bokett, 
eiiula, mergers, sgsa-g /sv. LA. Goods Sit trfs. is A pis of 
nuuitsn, a bokett of brass#, vj alter cloths, xgag Shahs. 
Rich, f/, iv. L 183 Like a deep# Well, That owes two 
Buckets, filling one another, The emptier suer dancing in 
the ayre. The other down#. vnsecne, and full of Water, 
riu Bislh Prtf. 4 Like children at lacobs well.. with- 
out a bucket 1710 Gay Poems (1743) I- saj Fetch the 
leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry, tflaa Scott Nigel 
xxli. There are fagots and a bucket of sea-coal in the stone- 
chnst. 185a Leisure Hour 639 The blocks of stone which 
contain the ore are brought up In buckets. 

b. Phrase, To give the bucket to 1 to dismiss ; cf. 
give the bag, the each. 7 'o kick ike bucket 1 sec 
Bucket*. 

sflttg Mss. Gaskkll Sylvia's L. II. its He were sore put 
about because Hester had gi'eu him the bucket 
2. The piston of an ordinary lift-pump. 

1634 Bat* Myet. Nat. 4 Art 9 If you lift the sweep#, It 
will thrust down the bucket upon the water, rig Leak 
Watemvks. 17 The Sucker, .sustains the Water when the 
Buckets or Suckers of the Pumps are not lifted up. ilea 
Imibon Sc. 4 Art 1 . 183 This piston is then called the bucket 
8. One of the compartments on the circum- 
ference of a water-wheel, which retain the water 
while they descend ; one of the scoops of a dredg- 
ing machine ; one of the series of metal cups on 
the endless band of a grain-elevator. 

■m Smbatoh in Phil. Tram. LI. 133 If a stream of water 
foils into the bucket of an overshot wheel, it is there retained 
till the wheel by moving round discharges it 181s Play- 
vais Nat. Phil. (18x0) 1 . S17 The momentum of the water in 
the buckets is equal to the momentum of the resistance. 
1831 Lardhkr Hydrostatics a. 198 On the rim of the wheel 
..a number of cavities, called buckets, are constructed. 

4 . transf. +a. A cooler over an alembic, b. A 
leathern socket or rest for the whip in driving, or 
for the carbine or lance as part of cavalry equip- 
ment 0. The socket for the stump in an artificial 
leg or arm. d. A canvas-covered frame used as a 
signal for boats. 8. Applied to the 4 pitcher * in 
certain orchids. 

1394 Plat yeweH-ho. 11. 3 The bucket, or cooler in the 
head (of the Limbeck]. 1831 Regui. Imtr. Cavalry 1. 103 
Draw the carbine from the bucket Ibid. 16s The lance is to 
vest with the butt-end in the bucket on the right stirrup. 1863 
Whyts Mblviluc Ins. Bared, is) an I put the whip in 
the bucket, and drove steadily on. 1871 Tyndall Fragm . 
Se. (ed.6) II.lx.178 A bucket, with an aperture like a spout, 
is formed in an orchid. 

5 . Comb., as buokot-engine, a machine having 
buckets attached to an endless chain running over 
sprocket-wheels, so as to utilize the power of a 
small stream of water with a good fall ; f buoket- 
fountain, a means of raising water with buckets ; 
buoket-hook (U. S.), a contrivance for attaching 
a bucket to the sugar-maple tree, for the purpose 
of catching the sap ; buoket-llffc, a set of iron 
pipes attacked to a lift-pump ; bucket-pump, a 
lift-pump ; buoket-rod, a rod carrying the piston 
of* lift-pump ; buoket-rope (see quot) ; bucket- 
valve, a round valve employed in the air-pump of 
a steam-engine ; buoket-well, a well from which 


thegmter is drawn by a bucket ; buoket-wh eel, 
an mzknt contrivance for raising water, consisting 
of hjfokets fixed round a wheel, or attached to a 
ropepasaing round a wheel, which fill at the bottom 
anddmpty themselves into a trough at the top. 

aiflg lfeq. Worcester Cent lav. lodes j A Bucket- 
fiiHMMS (How to ruiac water constantly with two Buckets 
o nsl|u - ar t. si), >807 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. vi. 97 
The Bucket rope that is tied to the Bucket by which you 
bale hod draw water vp by the ships side. edge}. Taylor 
(Water F.) Navy of Lemdehipe Wka 1. 8 t/i The Guestrope, 
Buc ke t rope , and Porterope . .were all of rare stuffea of great 
price, wig Examiner, 11 Jan. aa/x The female was found 

Bu'oktt, sb* [Perhaps a. OF. buquet , 4 trd- 
bnchet, balance’ Godef. It is uncertain whether 
quot. 1597, and the proverbial phrase, relate to 
this word or the prec-J A beam or yoke on which 


anything may be hung 
1370 Levins Manip. 8 c 


or carried. 

A Bucket, beam#, tolls. 1397 


Shahs, a He*. IF, 111. ii. *83 Swifter then he# that gibbets 
on the Brewers Bucket. Mod. Newspaper. The beam on 
which a pig is suspended after he has been slaughtered is 
called in Norfolk, even in the present day, a 'bucket'. 
Since he is suapended by his heels, the phrase to * kick the 
bucket * came to lignify to die. 


die. s«o6 Wolcott (P. Pindar) TristiaVike. iBxa V.sea Pitt 
has kicked the bucket, xtxo Tannahill Poems (1846) 57 
Till time humel’ turn auld and kick the bucket. 1840 
Marry at Peer Jack xxa, He drained it dry. .and 'kicked 
the bucket 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke ii. 

Buokftt (btrtot), v. [f. Buckkt sb 1 ] 

1 . trans. To lift (water) in buckets ; also with ml, 
up. Also fig. 

1849 Wandering yew, Alderman's P. (1857) sz Deep# 
wells by continual! bucketting the water out, are in the end 
drawn# dry. 1878 A. J. Ellis in Pkilol. Soc. Tran*. (1873) 
31 The Greek, that great well whence we bucket up our 
abstract terms. 

2 . To pour buckets of water over ; to drench. 

s8ei Burton A mat. Mil. 11. IL 11. (1631) 939 He would have 

his patient, .to be bucketed, or have the water powred on 
his head. 01870 Hackrt A bp. Williams 11. 194 Wo be to 
him whose head is bucketed with waters of a scalding bath. 

8. slang. To cheat, swindle. 

z8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, a v., To bucket a person is 
synonymous with putting him in the well, slsfl Scott Diary 
in Lockhart (1839* IX. 353 Thurtell. .must in slang phrase 
have bucketed his palls. 

4 . To ride la hone) hard, reckless of his fatigue; 
to 4 pump ’ (take it out of him by bucketfuls). 

1838 [see Bucketing vbl. sb. al z 36 t Tottenham C. Pillars 
I. 943 Bucketing his wretched hone home to Cambridge. 

6. Rowing, intr. To hurry the forward swing 
of the body preparatory to taking the stroke; 
also trans., as to bucket the recovery ; and causally, 
to bucket an oarsman or crew. 

1869 (see Bucketing ppL a.] 1878 Bbsant & Rice Geld. 
Butterfly xv. 130 He was not so straight in the back as an 
Oxford stroke ; and he bucketed about a good dead, but he 
got along. z 38 a St. Jam* ft Gas. 15 Mar. 6/s Smith shows 
a considerable tendency to bucket the recovery. 1884 Ibid. 
as Jan. 8/a Style and form are best taught to men if they 
are not bucketed. Mod. (Osford Coach)—* Don’t bucket 
your bodies' 1 They bucketed over the course : they rowed 
a bucketing stroke. 

Bucketful (birkafnl). [f. Bucket sb* + -xul.] 
Aa much as a bucket will hold. 

a 1383 Bkcon New Catech. (1844) 39 All people are in com- 
parison of him as a drop to a bucket-full. 1838 Tram* Comm. 
Matt. vii. 11 He will pour out .. as it were by pails or 
buckets fills. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl I. xv. 165 A stove, 
glowing arith at least a bucketfiil of anthracite. 

Buoketdng (bwkdtiij), vbl. sb. 

1 . The using of a bucket ; the pouring of bucket- 
fuls of water over a person. 

1398 Sylvester DuBartas (1608) xoDsnaides alvetflteTub 


below. Hence the term * backet shop' came to bt applied 
to ail grain gambling institutions.) 

An unauthorised office used originally for smaller 
gambling transaction! in grain, and subsequently 
extend edto offices for other aescriptioniof gambling 
and betting on the markets, the stocks, etc. 

zMi Standard *8 Dec A system of speculation carried 
on in grain in what are termed bucket-shops. sl86 Statist 
a8 Aug.E34 11 m 1 bucket shop’ is an American institution. . 
and it was first used for retail gambling in grain. Ibid. *33 
Men opened offices, .and started a business in Stocks which 
was simply betting . . The 4 bucket shop 1 keeper .« offered 
to deal at close prices and without commission . . Than are 
'bucket shops' and 'bucket shops'. The worst doss of 
them are thimble and pea sharpers under a more polite 
name. 1886 Boston <Mass.) JmL 11 Nov. a/s A new plan 
to suppress bucket-shops and restore speculative trading to 
former channels. 

Bnoketr. Sc. [' A corruption of buckwheat ' 
( Jamieson).] Paste used by weavers in dressing 
tneir webs. 

Bucket? (birkfiti), a. [f. Buokbt sb . 1 + -yL] 
Bucket-like, clumsy. 

iMfl Harped* Mag. Jan. 177/a Great buckety bools of 
Cordovan leather. 

Buok-eye. Bot. [said to be f. Book sb.* + 
Eye ; see quot. 1841.J 

1 . The American Horse-chestnut (ALsculrts glabra's. 
1 769-96 Morse Amur. Geog. 1 . 636 The buckeye . . is the 

horse chesnut of Europe. 1841 M se. Loudon ut BA. Bot. 
(1843) 95 Called buck-eye. .from the hilum of the fruit 
having the appearance of a stag's eye. 

2 . V. S. cotloa. A native of Ohio, the 4 Buckeye 
State*, in which the ALsculus glabra abounds. 

Bnok-eyed, a. farriery. Having bad or 
speckled eyes ; said of horses. 

1847 in Craig. 

Buck-horn (birkh^tu). Also Buck's horn, 

[f. Buck sb\ + Hoke.] 

t L a. The horn of a buck. b. The horn of a 
goat used for blowing a blast. Obs. 

M47-8 Skilungpomd Lett. (1871) 36 Which# bukhum 
was presented to my lord on Canaelma&se day. 1548 
Comp/. Scot. 11801 > 65 Hudit hirdis blauuand thcr buc hornia 
2 . The material of a buck's horn; also attrib. 
made of, or hard as buck’s horn, homy. 

1813 W. Browne Brit. Poet. 1. f 3 The swarty Smith spits 
in his buckhome fist, zleo Scoit Monast. xix, A large 
knife hilted with buck-horn. 188s Macm. Mag. XL 1 V. 

id buckshorn buttons. 


knife hilted with buck-horn. 188s Macm. Mag. XL 1 V. 
473/1 Jacket with a. .green collar, and buckshorn buttons. 

8. from its hardness: Dried whiting or other 
fish. (Cf. early xnod.Du. bokshoren.) 

160a Carew Cornwall 35 a. Dried, as Buckhome made of 
whitings. s(xx Cores, s. v. Merlon, A dryed Whiting ; the 
fish which we call Buckhome. x6*u Moupfet & Bennet 


Buckets, and pounng it leisurely on the Farts affected. 
x86* Kingsley WaterJab. iv. 17a They . . had recourse to 
• .Bleeding*, Budgetings with cold water. 

2 . a. Heavy, exhausting riding, b. — Pump- 
ing ; breathless exhaustion by violmt exercise, o. 
Hurried and jerky rowing. 

1838 Whyte Melville Rats Coventry xi, I had rather 

E ve Brilliant a good 4 bucketting'. .over an even heath or a 
ie of grass. 1878 Bbsant & Rice Gold. Butterfly or. 133 
Jack's bucketing up the river. 1N3 Miss Braddoh Gold. 
Caff xxl 93B The laming of a fine Horae by 
bucketting up hill and down hill. 1883 Standard ea Feb. 3 h 
Dry Remark . . had a fearful bucketting before the spin ended. 

Bu'ok«ting, ppl. a. [f. Bucket v. 4 -ura*.] 
That buckets ; cf. Bdokit v. 5. 

1880 Echo s6 Aug., Their recovery forward is flurried and 
'bucketing*. x88a St. yarned s Goa. 7 Mar., Smith has a 
hanging, bucketing recovery. 

Etwnthffliop. U.S. [? f. Bucket sb.* + Shop.] 

(The Leeds Mercury of Dec. *88 fuye-/ The market au- 
thority in Chicago, called the Board cyTrade, would not 
allow a deal in 'options' of lew than $Joo bushels of grain. 
In order to catch men of small means/what was called the 
'Open Board of Trade' .. co m menced business In an alley 
under the regular Board of Trade Rooms. There was an 


the regular Board of Tirade Rooms. There was an 
elevator to carry the members of the boexd to their rooms, 
and occasionally a member, if trade was slack, would call 


and occasionally a member, if trade wes slack, would call 
out, ' I'll send down and gat a bucketfiil pretty soon,' re- 
ferring to the speculators in tbs 'Open Board of Trade 


fish which we call Buckhome. x6*u Moupfet & Bennet 
Health's Itnprov . (1746) s6a Stock-fan, whilst it is unbeaten, 
is called Buckhom. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
398 Thus prepared, they*, .are called buckhom. 

Bnok-hound (tarkhaund). [f. Buck sb. 1 + 
Hound.] A smaller variety of stag-hound used 
for hunting bucks. Master of the Buckhounds, an 
officer of tne Royal Household. 

XS30 Palsoe. aox/a Bucke hound, Umonier. ism Udai l 
Reuxm. Apopk. 127 b, There bee harry en, or buckehoundcs. 

Seer. Serv. M. Chat. 4 Jas. (1851) 103 To John 
Branch, ser) 1 of the buckhounds to King Charles ad. 1733 
Hanway Trav. 1 1 . Gloss., Mir-chekarbachi. .answers to our 
master of the buck hounds. 1875 ' Stonkhengk ' Brit. Sports 
1. 11. ii. | 1. 153 Formerly, hounds were kept to hunt the 
fallow deer, called buckhounds. 

Buolde (berki). Sc. Also 6 bufcfe. [Deriva- 
tion unknown ; cf. L. buccinum whelk. Perhaps 
sense s is a distinct word : Y f. Buck sb. 1 ] 

1 . The whorled shell of any mollusc ; e. g. whelk. 

(Vigos W. Dunbar Tua Mar. Worn. 4 Wedo 376 And 

with a oukky in my cheik bo on him behind.] 

1398 Dalrymflk tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. 57 In the space 
of xii. houris thay grow in fair cokilis or bukies. sfijfi H. 
Adamson Musis Thrtnedie 9 (Jam.) Triton, his trumpet of 
a Buckie Propin’d to him, was large and luckie. x8m Scott 
Diary in Lockhart (1839) IV. a6o They gather shells on the 
shore, called Johnnie Groat's buckies. 1843 Petris Reel. 
Archit. I ml. 94 Oyster shells, buckies or sea-shells. 

2 . A perverse or refractory person. 

17x9 Ramsay Ep. Lt. Hamilton lil, Gin ony sourmou 
giraing bucky Ca* me conceity keckling chucky. 17 
Burns Bp. to y. Maxwell iii. If envious buckies view 1 . 
sorrow Thy lengthen'd days. x6m Scott Wav. II L 133 
(Jam.) 4 It was tnat deevil's buckie, Galium Beg*. 

Buokfayr (btrkiq), vbl. sb 1 [f. Buck vA 4 
-INol.j The operation of steeping or boiling 
yam, doth, or clothes in a lye of wood-ashes, etc., 
in the old process of bleaching, or in buck-wash- 
ing ; the quantity of clothes, etc. so treated ; app. 
also the lye used in the process. (Cf. blacking.) 

1483 Cath, Angi. 38 A Bowkynge, Uxiuarium. axgoo Da- 
guilevillh A fiS*. Prsgr* L%f* qf mmihede %\ b, xaCatk. AnrL 
38 Of thaym I make a bowkynge for to putt# in and bowke 
and wasene alle fylthes. 1398 Si&AKa. Merry W. ul ML xao 
T hrow fowl# lumen vpon bun, as if it were going to back- 
ing. 1733 Chambers CycL Sapp. s. v., Bucking of doth is 
the firet step or degree of whitening it. xfxt Hooo Brownie 
efBodxb. II. x8x(Jais.) Help me to the water wi* a bouddng 
oT dam! zSes Immon Sc. 4 Art IL z6j This alternate 
bucking and exposing 00 the grass is the old manner of 
bleachmg. xffg Ure Diet. Ards 1 . 364 Boiling in an alka- 
line lye, or, in other words, hocking or hawking. 

2 . Comb., as buckiug-basket, cloth, -house, st o k e. 
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Btroixx. 


•stool, -tub, -vat. Also buoktng-aabaa m kuck-euhes 
(Bock j*,i 5); baakl&ff-kAlr,-WMhii»fc see quota. 

>197 B. Googx HortsbacRs Hmb. <>$86) 65 b. The Gard- 
nert use to lay "broking ashes about it. x$jt ScoTr Nigel 

A* Buck Ing clothe and a paile. zflig Markham Eng.Hottstw. 
11. v. (1668) 138 Cover the uppermost Yarn with k bucking- 
cloth. 1997 Manchester CW. Records (1885) II. s«4 
From the northe to the "bowking howse eight end fortie 
ywde. tSse Hcmry Etem. CkemJ 1896) II. 074 The goods. . 
ere laid in a large wooden vat or "bowking kair. 1483 c*/ A 
Augi. 38 A "Bowkynstoke, iixiuatorium. s6*|Gayton /V rt 
Fdoiji. lib (L.) No bigger than atoad upon a*bucking-stool. 

AW. Houeew. ib v.(i6o8) 138 Yon shall pull 
of the "bucking-tub, * s6ga Bromi Genra'i 


dkg Markham AW. ib v.(i6d8) 138 Yon shall pull 

out the spinet of the "bucking-tub * s6ga Bromb Queen’s 
Each. ib ifcTheir Buckets shall they bring. .Their Bucking 
tubs. Baskets end Battledoors. ilea Iuisoh Sc. 4 Art lL 
163 It is then returned again into the "bucking vaL t8t8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, "I’ll cry up Ailie Muscnat, and she 
and I will haa a grand "bouking-waahing'. x8o8-a$ Jamie- 
■ok Diet.. Bmkm^making, Bouhiitumshiu*, the great an- 
nual purification of the family linen, by means of bouk. 

Stroking, vbl. sb? [f. Buck vA + -imoI.] The 
copulation of certain animals. Also attrib. 


herd of deer. 


Booking (btrkiip, 1 
-ing 1 .1 as Buck -jumping, 
i8m H. Kingsley G. Ham 


vbl. sb. 3 [f. Buck t/.a + 


- . Hamlyn II. an That same bucking 

. . is just what pussies me utterly. i88e Detrait Free Frees 
a Dec. 1/6 What he has just done is called bucking. 

Bunking (brkiq\ vbl. sbA Mining, [f. Buck 
vA + -ing 1 . J A peculiar manner of bruising ore 
practised in mines in Cornwall and Derbyshire; 
see quot. Attrib. in bucking hammer, iron, plait. 

187a Urb Diet. Arte II. 85 In small mines Bucking is re- 
sorted to . . This operation consists of pounding pieces of 
mixed ore on a slab of iron by means of a hammer or bucker. 
Ibid. 1 , 7^8 A bucking iron is a flat iron fixed on a handle, 


with which the ore is crashed ; and a bucking plate 
iron plate on which the ore is placed to be crushed. 

Buoking (birkiq), ppl. a. [f. Buck v.»] 
a horse : That bucks or buck-jumps. 

II. aia [1 


Of 


KiHr.BT.BY G. Hamlyn 


1 [He] c 


b&f»?ho~. which very few men will attempt to mounb 

Bu mdmk (btrkij), a. [f. Buck sb. 1 4 - -ran 1 .] 

1. Resembling or characteristic of a he-goat ; 
lascivious ; ill-smelling. 

IPS Barclay Eglogee iv. (1370) C vj/i Buckishe Joly well 
stuffed as a ton. 136s Turner Herbal 11. 6a b, Sampharitik 
. . hath a rammishe or buckishe styngkyng smell. 

2. Of or resembling a 4 buck 1 or dandy, foppish. 

1806-7 J. BERKsroRDJIfrarftrs Hum. Lifei i8a6) v, Drunken 

hermits, Buckish magicians. 1870 Daily News 19 Apr.. The 
fashionable old gentlemen who appear to flourish and look 
buckish to a far greater age. 

Hence Bu*oldL*liIy adv., Bn'oklilmm. 

a iflaa Shelley Swell/oet 11. ii, She has been 


boots and spurs, and a hunting-cap, buckishly cocked on 
one side. 1803 Pic Nic No. xi (1806) 11 . 140 Activity is 
fashion, honest emulation buckishness. 

t Bu'okiim. Obs. [f. Buck sbA + -ism.] The 
practice of a 4 buck 1 or dandy. 

3 1753 Scots Mag. May 841/1 Two gentleman of great 
uafity, professors of Buckism. 1798 Morton Secrets Worth 
knowing in. ii. (L.) I was once a delightful auctioneer _ 
my present trade is buckism. 1804 Miniature 1x806) 11 . xz 
To grant licences to all professors of buckism. 

Btrck-jump. [f. Buck sbA + Jump.] A leap 
like that of a buck. esp. A jump from the ground 
made by an untamed or vicious hone, with the 
feet drawn together and the back arched, to unseat 
the rider. (Of American or Australian origin.) 
Hence Br&*ok-jiuxip v . » Buck vA ; also Buok- 
Jumpor, Buck-jumping vbl. sb. 

>876 H. Smart Play or Pay x. <ed. 3) x8 Harlecjuin [a 


horse], .indulged in a couple of buck jumps. 
Free Press a Dec. 1/6 That pony ' 


Detroit 

and 


free Press a Dec. i/d That pony is a mustang and 
buck-j[umper. 1885 Forman {Dakota) Item a6 May 6/3 The 
majority of the horses there [in Australia] are vicious and 
given to the trick of buck-jumping. 

Buokle (btrk'l), sb. Forms : 4-5 bode, -kle, 
bukyll(e, 4-6 bokalfl, 5 booul(e, -oull(e, -kull, 
-kyll(e, bukkel, (bogyll), 6 buole, 5 . buokle. 
[a. F. boucle L. buecula (dim. of bucca cheek), 
the recorded senses of which are 1 . cheek-strap of 
a helmet, 2 . boas of a shield. The precise relation 
of the Fr. senses (adopted in Eng.) to those of the 
L. word is obscure. Sense t is the only one found 
in ME. ; the remaining senses appear to have been 
introduced from Ft. at much later periods.] 

1. A rim of metal, with a hinged tongue carrying 
one or more spikes, for securing a belt, strap, or 
ribbon, which passes through the rim and is pierced 
by the spike or spikes. Often with defining word 
prefixed, as knot -, shoe-buckle. 

■340 Ayenb. 936 pet is jw bode of be gerdle. 1391 Test. 
Ebor. 1 . S45 Un aayntour,le bukyll et le pendant de aigent. 
*1400 Gloss in Wright's Fee. zaa Adfluscntas, bogyllia. 
cskm Promp. Parse. 41 Bode or boodle [bocul k. Hi, bo- 
kyu or bode % 49 tH}/iescuIa. M^jn Arnold Chross. <z8xx) 


tz6 A purple corae. .enameled i 


• bukkel with (j. yanagit. 


1080 Falrgr mo/% Bode that beareth the byt, Oortemon. 
zoo6 Shaiul TV, 4 Cr. in. L 163 His stubborn Buckles . . 
Shall more obey then to the edge of Steele. 171a Addison 


Sport. No. 317 Vaa Tongue of ray Shoe-Buckle broke, nw 
SataatUAN TrtoScarb. FroL (1U3) e8z The buckle thee m 
modest limits knew. 184 a J. wT Choker in Papers (1884) 
II I. xxix. sap He expected to beer next that, .knee- buckles 
had been issued to the Highland Brigade. 

b. Phrases. + To com e to buckle and ban thongx 
to be stripped of everything, t To turn the buckle 
of the girdle (see quota). To cover the bssckle : 
to dance (a particular step). 

sgfia J. Hkywood Pm. 4 Epigr. (1867) 93 He at length 
came to buckle and bare thong. 1603 Breton Post so. 
Packet (1637) (N.) If you be angry, turn the buckle of 
your girdle behind you. 1696 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, If 
any man be angry at it— X am plain, and shall use an 
homely expression : Let him turn the buckle of his girdle 
behind him 1 If this were to be done again, 1 would do it 
189 a Readr Peg Wqff. viii. 131 Woffington covered the 
buckle in gallant style ; she danced, the children danced, 
t o. Trench buckle : a ring attached to a mare, 
to prevent her being covered. Obs. 

rifi Load. Gao. No. 0707/4 A Cheanut Mare, .buckled up 
with a French Buckle. 

1 2. The drop of an ear-ring. (Fr. boucle d* 
oreille.) Obs. 

1674 Lend. Com. No. B78/4 Lost a pair of Diamond 
Budriea, set Transparent in Silver, without any Gold Ear- 
rings to them. 

f 8 . * The state of the hair crisped and curled by 
being kept long in the same state ' (T.). Obs. 

tvsi Addison Sped. No. xao rj The Wearer . . lets his 
Wig lie in Buckle for a whole half Year. 1730 Firldino 
7 'om Thumb Wks. 1775 II. 107 What’s a woman when her 
virtue's gone I A coat without its lace ; wig out of buckle. 
173a Pope Mor. Ess. iii. 096 That live-long wig . . Eternal 
buckle takes in Parian stone. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
1. xi. | a (1734) 100 Hair, which, with great Difficulty, re- 
ceives or retains a Buckle. 1763 Churchill Ghost 111. (R.) 
His features too in buckle see. 1780 Burns Laddie * s dear 
set, An’ his hair has a natural buckle an’ a. 

4. In Architecture (see quot.). 

1848 Rickman Artkit. xxx, A good bold oorbel-table . .It 
has been sometimes called a buckle, because some speci- 
mens resemble the tongue of a buckle. i86x Parker Goth. 
Archit. 131 The corbels have the ornament called a buckle 
or mask. 

5. Comb., as buckle-maker , - manufacturer , -ring, 
-shoe, -smith, • tongue ; also + buckle - chape, 
the back of a buckle, over which the ribbon or 
strap passes; buokle-ooverlng, a certain step 
or movement in dancing ; buokle-garter, a garter 
fastened by a buckle ; f buokle-hammed, ? having 
crooked legs (see Buckle v. III.); fbuokle-pit, 
a child's game ; buokle-platea : see Buckled a ; 
t buckle-ring, the frame of a buckle; buckle- 
wig : see Buckled 3. 

1761 Loud. Mag. XXX. 833 Foreigner*. .can afford to 
give a much higher price for our "buckle-chapes than our 
buckle-makers can afford to do. 1879 Dickens Haunted H. 
viii. 48 There ensued such, ."buckle-covering, and double- 
shuffling. zflao Gaule Holy Madn . 304 "Bucklc-hamm'd, 
Stump-legg'd, Splay-footed, c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 4a "Bo- 
kulle makere, ptuscularius. tjin Lend. Gan. No. 6088/3 
A Brass Buckle- maker by Trade. 1791 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
54/1 Several respectable "buckle-manufacturers from Bir- 
mingham. .waited upon H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 133s 
More Coufut. Tindale Wks. (1557)374/9 Some suche prety 
playes of fikelyhod as chyldren be woont to playe, as cheri- 
stone, mary bone, "bokle pit, spurne poynte. 1866 Law Re- 
ports. Com. Pleas 163 The plaintiff is. .the patentee of cer- 
tain "buckle plates used for bridge flooring. 1761 Lend. 
Mag. XXX. 933 The dispute between "bucklc-ring-makers 
and buckle-chape-makcre. 1868 Holme Lke B. God/rey 
l»v. joo Trim "buckle-shoes. * sgoo Cocke Lorelts B. ( 1843' o 
"Bokell smythes, home leches, and gold beters. 1878 Frasers 
Mag. XVIIl. 579 Men and women in .. powder and buckle 
wigs. 

Buott* (bzrk’l), v. [f. prcc. sb. ; but cf. F. 
hosteler ; branch III may be from the F. word, 
which has the sense 4 to bulge' (as a wall).] 

I. With reference to Buckle sb. 1 . 

1, irons. To fasten with a buckle. Often with 
prep, on, to, or adv. on, up, together. 

e 1386 Chaucer JCnts. T. 1645 Nailynge the speres, and 
heltnes bokelynge. *1400 Roland 094 Herd bukilis his 
helme, and gothe out sone. 15x3 Douglas jEneis vm. v. 17 
Wyth pople tre hattis buklit on thair heid. 1397 Shake 9 
Hen. /V, 1. ii. 158, lust. You liue in great infamy. Fat. Ho 
that buckles him in my belt, cannot hue in I esse. 170$ Loud. 
Gat. No, 4136/4 Stolen . . a . . Mare .. buckled up with a 
French Buckle, zyay Swift Gulliver n. iv. zji A servant 
on horseback would buckle on my box. 1809 Southey 
Modoc in Act. xvl, Buckle this harness on. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad L vil aez About his limbs The mail was buckled. 

+ b. To fasten (up) in anyway; also fig. To 
buckle in : to limit, enclose. Obs. 

S460 Quia A more Langueo 51 b Pel. Ret. 4 L. Poems 
(1866) X59 Boded my feet, as was her wille, with scharpe 
naile, 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 111. ii. Z40 The stretching of a 
span buckles in his summe of age. 179a A. Wilson Wally 
h Meg, Up my claes and cash I buckled. 

2. irons . With allusion to the fastening on of 
armour : To equip, prepare (for battle, an expe- 
dition, etc.). Chiefly reft., and now only fig . : To 
gird oneself, apply oneself resolutely to (a task). 


ib Buckling soone himaelfe, gin fiercely fiy Upon that carle* 
sfiss W. Sclatsb Key (zfiap) 306 No maroaaie if Angels so 
desirously buckle themselues to pric hcreiuto. 1699 Fuller 


Ci. MM. lx. Vt 8 tfi Cartwright buckled 

employmeot (refliung the Rhsmiah Transl of the^N. Test.). 
173a T. Boston Mem. ix. 070 Where I thought I was best 
buckled. 1804 Dibdin Libr. Cento. 368 Now buckles him- 
self to the uninterrupted perusal of the instructive text 
b. sWr. (for ryt.) in same sense, 
sffe Br. Sandys b Soyperifw*. Ref. I. xxxv, 308 Whereat 
eau of Sir Johns men buckled to fight with mm. sflafi 
Sanderson za Serm. 1x637) 13a Before wee either eate or 



when Shame . . shall make him uneasy. (Ml Cmanar. 
Lett, ceexx. IV. poThoM who have e great deaLor business 
must . . heckle to It. 1877 Lyttril Landmarks iv. a. 148 
Their husbands and brothers must buckle to the fight. 

o. To buckle tor 1 to set to work, apply oneself 
vigorously. 

*7« Arbuthnot John Bull (*7 ay) soy 'Squire South 
buckled too, to assist his friend Nic. 1946 Bubkb Cerr. 
(Z844) I. az. I have shook off idleness, ana begun to buckle 
to. t8sa W. Taylor b Robberds Mem. II. 373, 1 cannot 
buckle to, until this business of the Museum is determined. 
1884 Pres. Addr. PhileL Sec. 4 He buckled to at once, 
learned in a month or so enough Iroquois for present 


8 . a. irons. To join closely, b. intr. (for rtfi.) 
To close, come to close quarters ; to grapple, 
engage. Const, with (an adversary) ; also with 
advbs. together , its, rarely to. Obs . or dial. 

zgia Covkmdalk z Macc. iv. 14 'Ihey buckled together, and 
theHeithcn were discomfited. 1943 Gs A now Centu. Hard- 
ing 455 The erle . . Mowed his enemyes . . that . . he rnyght 
figlit and bucket with theim before they came to London. 
1776 Flkmino tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 053 Un- 
able (o buckle with the dog that would fain haue a snatch 
at his skin. T 1630 Den Beliianis vo8 A man that had been 
going to buckle with death. 179a Hume Pei. Disc. x. 169 
"he whole armies wore thus engag'd, and each man closely 
buckl'd to his antagonist. 

t o. To adhere resolutely to. Obs. ran. 

1793 Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. 338, 1 resolved to buckle 
to my tenets to the last extremity. 

td. tram. tllipt .) To grapple with, engage, 
"tackle’. Obs. 


a s6q* Montgomerie Fly ting 154 Fedler, I pittie thee sa 
pintle To buckle him that beam the belL 
4. trans. To unite in marriage, humorous or dial. 
Cf. splice. 

1714 Ramsay Tea-T. Mite. (1733) I. 98 An ye wad gl's a 
bit laud Wec'd buckle us e'en the glther. zygg Smollett 
Quix. (1803) II. 50 Our friend the licentiate, who will buckle 
you handsomely. 1706 Macnkill Will 4 Jean 1, Soon they 
Toed, and soon were buckled. zSea Scott Nigel xxvii, Dr. 
R. who buckles beggars for a tester and a dram of Geneva, 
b. intr. To unite oneself in wedlock. 

9693 Dkyden Juvenals Sat. vL m Is this an age to buckle 
with a bride T 1806 Train Pool. Rev. 64 (Jam.) Ask'd her. . 
Gin she wadna buckle too. zSes Lockhart Reg. Dalton 
Hi. 163 (Jam.) May . . is the only month that nobody in 
the north country ever thinks of buckling in. 

II. With reference to Buokle sb. 3 . 
i 5. To fasten or retain in curl. Obs. 

zysz Bailey, Buckle . . to put into buckles as hair. 1789- 98 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 561 Their hair, .they buckle up In 
a very agreeable manner. 

III. To bend, warp. 

0. trans. To warp, crumple, bend out of its 
plane. Now chiefly techn. : To bend a bar or surface 
(under longitudinal pressure) into a double curve ; 
as ' to buclcle a saw, or the wheel of a bicycle or 
tricycle'. Formerly also fig. 

c Z9B5 In Thoms'-d uecdotes 1 1839) 94 Ninepences are a little 
buckled to distinguish in their cummcie. 1609 Bacon A dv. 
Learn. 11. x8 Reason doth buckle and bowc the mind unto 
the nature of things. 1698 Ford Witch qf Edm. 11. i, 1 
am. .like a bow— buckled and bent together. 1874 N. 4 Q. 
1. IX. 576/x An awkward person, working incautiously with 
a saw, will probably.. budxle it 1868 Daily Tel. 3 July. 
It . . struck the 15-inch portion . . buckling, bending, and 
breaking the inner bare. x88e Names Seamanship (cd. 6) 
38 It would buckle the mast. 

b. intr. To bend under stress or pressure, t Of 
persons : To bend, stoop, double up (obs.). 

1997 Shako, a Hen. IV, t. i. 14Z Whose Feauer-weakned 
ioynts, Like strengthlesse Hindgcs. buckle vnder life. 1637 
Pockungton A llare Chr. *54 Hi* knees may not buckle to 
Baal. S677 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. (1703) at 4 Where ever 
they find the Work buckle. 1700 I. Brome rrav. 1. (1707) 
38 We were enforced, .to stoop, and buckle almost double. 
189s H. Melville Whale xiiL 66 The two tall masts buck- 

K ike Indian canee in land tornadoes. Mod. The wheel 
tricycle has buckled. 

1 7. fig. To give way, submit ; to cringe, truckle. 
Obs. exc. dial. 


164a Rogers Neuman 960 Outwardly they . . sceme to 
crouch and buckle. 1664 Pbtyb Diary t-j Dec , The Dutch, 
as high as they seem, do begin to budcle. 1703 Savage 
Lett. Antienis brail aza Consider, how many great Nations 
. . they have . . forc'd to Buckle, 1864 B. Cavern Devon 
P roof u c,, 'To make him buckle* ii To make him yield. 

IV. Comb., as t buokle-bogsar (Sc.), a clergy- 
man who performs irregular marriages, a h<tcige« 
priest ; f buckle -bosom, a catchpoll, constable. 

*■700 La Fountainhhx Diary in Larwood Bh. Cleric. 
Anocd. 994 He after turn'd a buckle-beggar, I. e. one who 
married without licence, ztee Scott Aunr/avii. A hedge- 
parson, or buckle-beggar.. sate on the Duke's left, teas 
MAaaa Aliments (human dAtf. 1 63 Buckle- boeomes, 
Collar-catchem: in a word, they are Sergeants and Catch- 
poles. 



BUOKbSD. 

BaeUftACtNrk’U), /*/.«. [f. prec. ♦ -nv] 

1 . 1 Fattened with a cockle, b. Provided with 
buckles, «. Joined closely, united. 

I3H A W Credo aag Nou mb b*i bucled action, run 
Anfvrs gf Art A. mix. 4 Her belt* wii . . Beten with he* 
ftuudus, and bocult ful Dene, f fete J. Russell Bk.Nur. 
ture 8 q 0 in M*b*ta BA, {1868) 178'Mfe actum laced or tgke- 
lid, drew them on sure. iM mm Hraddon % Haggards 
Pan. I. s He wore, .stout buckled altoe*. 

2 . Doubled or bent up, wrinkled, crumpled, 
knitted ; bent in a double curve. Ruckled plains 
{Meek. •, see quot. 185a. 

1984 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iii. e The buckled 
browee of smdestis ehall he bent against them, add# Perm 
Diar? (1879) lV. 77 And took op a piece of claaae melted 
and buckled like parchment, dp Specif R. Mallet's 
Point No. S)7 Plates of iron, .bent into a peculiar convex 
and concave form, which 1 denominate * buckled pkuoa*. 

1 8. Crisped and curled. See Buckle sb. 3. Obs. 

i«t Richardson Grandimn (ad.y) 1. 98 Sir Rowland, .in 
hia full hackled wig. nn Bunxen Humph. CL <1813)13* 
1 have had my hatr. .singed, and bolstered, and buckled, 
in the newest fashion, aids Wvxnrea Sac Bees 114 Thu 
buckled hair la.. the same as that denounced by uie early 


Buettor (btrklai), sb? [f. Buckle v. + -l* 1 .] 
One who or that whieh buckles; in quot the 
strap of a helmet (obs.). 

trope Da* Bellimni* X84 The Emperor had the Buckler of 
his Helm cut. 

BvokUr (barklu), sb? Forms: 3-4 boe«l«r, 
4 bookeler, 4-5 bonier, book-, bokoler(n, bok- 
lnr, buolere, bukler, -am, 6 bouo-, buooler, 7 
bnoklar, 6- buckler, [a. OF. boucler,lmcler (mod. 
F. bouclier ), repr. a Lat. type • bucculdrius adj., 
1 having a boss f. buccula : see Buckle sb.] 

X. A small round shield ; in England the buckler 
was usually carried by a handle at the hack, and 
1 used not so much for n shield as for a warder to 
catch the blow of an adversary* (Falrholt, s. v. 
Ruckled), but sometimes it was larger, and fast- 
ened by straps to the arm. Sometimes wrongly 
applied to any kind of shield. Also attrib. 

o 1300 A". Alu. 1190 Luddes, That sweord and boceleris 
hadde. rigid Chaucer PraL 358 A swerd and a bockrr 
haar he by hu Aide, c 1440 Pram}. Parv, 4a Bokdere,/r#«» 
tmeile, forma. 1970 Florio ut Fruit* 17 b, What weapon 
m that buckler? A clownish dastardly weapon- tdn Bulb 
1 Chrom. v. 18 Men able to beare buckler and sword, ite 
Pearson CVvwf( 1830)980 He brought the bucklers Rtamped 
with the pictures orikmar into Jerusalem. 1760 Gray Carr. 
<1843)007 A pave .. is a very large buckler .. big enough to 
cover the tallest man. *770 Giroon Dad. 4 Foil 1 . te The 
buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet lu 
length. sfsg Scott Trtsrm. »i. xvi, Each knight . . Take 
buckler, spear, and brand. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . vu. asm 
Ajax, .upheld A buckler like a rampart. 

2 . fig. A means of delence ; protection, protector. 
€ 1B0 Wvcur.Vr/. Whs. III. 065 Pe bookeler or his goostly 

fijt s* a man toholdc his pees in tyme. C1449 Fecock Repr. 
I xiii. 71 Sufficient bokeler a^ens this RMaiung. ISIS Cover* 
dale Ps. xvU|i|. 1 My buckler, y borne of my Health, and 
ray proteccion. 1705 Pont Odyss. iv. 061 Hie country's 
buckler, and the Grecian boast. 1837 C BromtE Professor 
I. ill. 39 On a buckler of impenetrable indifference. 

3 . Anal, (see quote.) 

fidit Cota*., Haucliar da f ettomac, The triangular gristle 


stomacke ynto the share bone. Diuev Closet Of to. 

(1677) ia6 Bones of rested or boiled Beef., the Kibe, the 
Chine-bones, the buckler Plate-bone, sped PxiLLire, Duck* 
lerifbegf, a Piece cut off from the Surloin. 

4 . In various technical senses ; a. (see quota.) 
td74 Petty Disc. R. Sac. 115 Let the eame (Cylinder), .be 
covered with a moveable Head (such as in pressing of 
Pilchards they call a Buckler). lysgCn Attests t>r/. Sufp., 
Bmcklar af a cash denotes a moveable head, whereby to 
compress the contents of it. In this sense we eay, a buckler 
of pilchards. 1877 Prasad * Mag. XV. sat Afterwards the 
fidi are . . packed in wooden hogshead casks and pressed . . 
as closely as possible together by p r essing atones ana bucklers, 
b. A'aut. (see quota.) 

tip Mass vat AT. Forster xxxi. The cables were not yet 
unbent or buckler* shipped, c xSgo Rodim Navig. (Weals) 
tor Bucklers . pieces of elm plank barred close against the 
inside of the hawse-holes to prevent the water from coming 
in. Those used at sea, denominated Blind Bucklers, have 
no aperture ; but those used, .at anchor, and called Riding 
Bucklers, are made in two piece* . . having a hole in the 
middle, large enough to admit the cablet 

o. Anal., fool . , etc. Variously applied to the 
hard protective covering of parts of the body of 
different animals, as of the armadillo, the ganoid 
fishes, and some Crustacea ; spec, the anterior seg- 
ment of the shell of the trilobites. 

xleS Stark Elam. Mai. Hist, 11 . 171 Alima, Leads. The 
body and tail extremely elongated, as well as the shell or 
buckler. 1843 Peony Cyci. XXV. eja/i This buckler (of the 
trilobites) has much analogy with the carapace of Apus. 
tlsa Dr- Baird in Peoc. Berm. Mol CM II. xiii. 133 Cope- 
poda. . envelop* eonskting of a buckler, enclosing head and 

— Croat, Iv. <1874) 43 All the 

. have dermal bucklers p lac ed Oght 
tlgg Owaa SAeL 4 Teeth 5 In the 
is protected by a huge buckler of this 

y— (sense i): 7# play al bucklers , at 
rmbdh*mut buckler \ to fence; see also Swobd. 



1162 

Te tetkt tip the bucklers : to color the, lists, present 
onesel f ie t champion. Tb deserve te tarty ike 
bucki&i (with negative expressed or implied)' to be 
wortny to be remotely compared with, moil 'to 
be ftl to bold a candle to r . Te carry away the 
bite Alert 1 to come off winner. Te give, lay dew*, 
yieldjke bucklers : to own oneself beaten. Obs* 
atm# Bel. Ami. L 83, iiii and xx*«. oxoo playing at the 
sword and bokeler. i|oa Oekkne Disput. wki 1881-3 X. 
an during you the bucklers at this weapon, let me baue a 
blow Ah you at another, sag) Tsll-trothds N. V. Gift 30 
That cdowf play at buckler* 80 soone as she was past her 
607 TorsxLL Serpents 644 Severue side carryed 


*640 BsHau. £ j Use, 1 . 1 xx . 48 When ho 
'ike. . weshaft give him the Bucklers. 


. .prove It not ApoetoHk*. . 


1849 Sblden Lotus Eng , 1. Itx. (1739) 109 The Clergy took 
up the Bucklers, and beat both King and Commons to a 
Retreat. 1840 Sta T. Browns Relig. Med. 47 One that de- 
serves to carry the Buckler unto Sampson. adg4 Gataerr 
Disc. Apal. 3 , 1 ehal herein willingltcyeelU him die bucklers; 

I confess, ho hath the better of ma. 1879 Yskskm. Adsiit. 
Norr. Pep, Piet 43 After much bandying on every side, the 
Jesuits was fain to lay down the Bucklers, sdgs Wood 
Ath. Qjran. II. 6t John dying before he ooutd make a reply 
. . Dr. Franc. White took up the bucklers, nop Steele 
Toller No. 31. Ft They fought at Sword and Buckler. 

0. Cemb, as buckler-maker ; also buoklor-boak, 
a fossil ganoid with a beak-shaped upper jaw ; 
buokler-zora, the genus Aspidistra ; fbuokler- 
band, the left hand ; buokler-hoad, the fossil 
fish Cephalaspis ; buoklor-headod, having a head 
like a buckler ; booklor-muatard, Bueutella 
auriculata ; buokler-play, -playing, -player, 
fencing, a fencer ; buckler-thorn, Rhamnus Pali - 
urns aculeatus. 

sS8 oPrsc, Berm. Nat. Club IX. UL 441 The * buckler ferns 
iLastrea ditatata) of themselves forming a splendid shade. 
1677 Hobbes Hamer sj8 Wean'd was thereby hit •buckler- 
hand. 1847 Caere ntir Zoal. $ 387 In the Cephalaspis (or 
•buckler- head). 14U In York Meat. Introd. 93 *Bukler- 
makers. 1483 Cat A. A ngl. 36 A Bock[el]ere maker, peltorins. 
c 1500 Cache Larelta B. (1843)9 Bokeler makers, dyers, and 
lather sellers, a solo Holland Crt. Venus iv. <08 Bot 
•buklar play was thalr sport most frequent, ivaa Da Foe 
Hist. Plague K 18401 47 Singing of Ballade, Buckler play, or 
such like causes of Assemblies of People, be utterly pro- 
hibited. 1448 Snillirovoed Lett. (1871)68 Ever Blonde yn 
defence as a •bokeler player. 1488 Medulla Gram., Glads - 
alum, a *bokeler pleyng. 138a Turmeb Herbal 11. 113. I 
knows no EngJiahe name for it (Rhamnus). But it maye 
bo called ether Christen thorne or *buklars thorns. 1708 
in Phillips; hence in Bailky, Johnson, etc. 

Buckler (bu klw), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . irans. To act as a buckler to ; to shield, 
defend, protect. 

1900 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. iv. 379 Tis not the king can 
buckler Gaveston. 1993 Smaks. 3 Hern. VI, tit. iii. 99 Can 
Oxford .. Now bulkier Falsehood with a Pedigree 7 sfidi 

L Sheffard Fail Rome iv. 0*7 These new nationalities . . 
:klered the Empire against their [the Avars'] blows. 

1 2 . Irani. To ward or catch (blows). 

>993 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, L iv. 30 , 1 will, .buckler with thee 
blowes twice two for one. 

BuoUered (bo-kbid), ppl. a. [f. Bucklkb sb. 
a -kdJ Armed or furnished with bucklers. 

183* Thorpe C adman 185 The bucklered warriors. 1870 
Bryant Iliad I. iv. 108 Bucklered warriors ranged around, 
f Bu'Okling, sb. nonce -wd. [f. Buck sb.* + 
-LiN o.l A young buck ; a little fop. 

*776 Garrick Epu. te Fathers, Ye bucks ft buckling! of 
theagat 

Buokling (b» kliq), vbl. sb. [f. Buckle v ] 

1 . The action of fastening with a ouckle; also Jig. 
idagLAUDi'mw. (1837)69 A double buckling and knitting 
of the State together. 1808 Scott Alarm, vi. xii, At 
buckling of the falchion belt 

b. cotter. A brace, a fastening; that which is 
buckled on. 

x88x Smilks Engineers II. 449 The main chains were to be 
..secured by buckling!. 1879 Drowning Aristofh. AfeL 
*81 Thereupon lays body bnreOf buckling*. 

1 2 . The action of closing with an enemy ; en- 
gagement, onset Obs. 

1363 Foxe A, 4 At. 1041/e Hie vallaunt buckling with 
two enemies. 2604 Edmonds Observ . Canada Comm. 98 In 
the buckling he might have rectified a small ' 


— _ buckling ne might have recetued a email mm 
8. A bending, giving way; also, techn. the curving 
or crumpling of a plain surface under longitudinal 


pressure. 

1891 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death 36 For the buckling of their 
knees. 183a E. Clark Britanmia 4 C. Bridges 1 . 104 No 
one knew, a priori ', the resistance of plates to buckling. 
>877 Lumberman's Gas. 8 Dec. 36a The old ‘ sash-saw* was 
..kept strained within a frame or 'sash* to prevent its 
buckling or bending. i88e Nature XXVI. 599 The curv- 
ature technically called buckling, 
t 4 . The crisping and curling, or retaining in 
curl (of hair). Also attrib. Obs, 

1713 Steels Guardian No. 38 | a It is the last time my 
black coat will bear scouring, or my long wig budding. 
1740 Cheyne Regimen Introd. 9 The bucEiieg upon Pipes 
and boiling soft broken Hair. 1848 J. Wain Buchanitee in 
Falrholt t.v. Buckling, Their locks, .retrained from failing 
> .over the back and bosom by small bjulding-comba. 

“ ' iUCKLK V* + 

_ , Fith the European 

kacee, the hair of the head Is usually, soft, silky, or buckling, 
t Bwok-lllMt' Obs. [:— OE. 'boc-must mast 


BUOBBA1L 

of the beech. The name must go bob k to the 
time when the beech was still called bde, bok, of 
which the Jatest known Instance is in the lath c. 
The vowel of buck- shows the shortening of orig. 
9 before two consonants; cf. Buckland i-OE. 
Helmut.] 


a 14m Matter gf Game (Haliiw.) The boros fedyng b 
propertScba ydepod akyr of ookys berynae and bukmast.. 
1807 Totoell Fourf. Beasts 110 They will not eat Buck- 
mast wherewithal Hogs grow fat. 1803 PmoaPIamt-a. 31. 
tBuokone, Obs. Also booooon. {ad. It, 
boccone , f. bocca mouth.] A mouthful, morsel. 

s8ag Purchar Pilgrim 11. 1340 The Diet of the Tutkes is 
somedmes rusted Buckones (that is, small bits or morsels of 
fieshX 1609 Cart. Smith Trmt.AAdv. gift. 14 The Tymor 
., fed upon Pfllaw. .with little bus of mutton or Buckones. 
xkm Gauden Tears gfCh. 673 Having purchased a good 
buccoon, and craving for more. 

Buokoroma, obs. form of Bookbam. 

I Bnokra (brlot). Also booora, bnokare, 
buooare, bnekree, -ro. [In negro patois of 
Surinam, bukra, master. According to J. L. Wilson, 
quoted in Mahn’s Webster, in long, of Ceiabar 
coast, 4 demon, powerful and superior being H. 
Goldie Diet, of Bfik Lang . (ofOid Calabar) baa 
mbdkara, mdkara, white man, European, f. harm 
to encompass, get round, master (a subject).] 

A white man (in negro talk). 

1794 European Mag. XXVI. 144 De noder day When 
Buck? no be beating. ^33 Marry at P. Simple il x, 
Ah, piccaninny bucara f how you dof 1863 eo Yrs. in W. 
Ind. Ac. In Reader ei Feb. 189 ' Buckra die hard this tins' 
said the negroes; 'Since Gospel come buckra die hard.' 

Buckram (b&kr&m), sb. Forms: 3, 5 buk- 
•ram, (4 bougersn), 4,6 bukram, 5 bokrnm, 5-6 
bokeraan, -bam, 6 booram(e, -keram, buoram, 
•am, buokeram(e, -mme, 6 7 buckram, -erom, 
•orome, 8 buohram, 6- buokrem. [Found 
in most of the European langs. between 1 ath and 
15th c. ; cf. OF. boquerant (lath c.), bouqueran, 
bouquerront , bouguerant, mod.F. bougran, Pr. 
bocaran , Cat bocaram (Dies), Sp. bucaran. It. 
buckerame (in Boccaccio 14th c.), med.L. fin 
France) boquerannus , bucaranus, (in Italy) bucks- 
nanus; also MHG. buggeram, buggeran , buck- 
cram. MDu. bocraen , bocrael, bollecraon , boucraen. 
In early continental and apparently in early 
Eng. use it denoted a costly and delicate fabric, 
sometimes of cotton and sometimes of linen; 
but it afterwards acquired the sense of coarse 
gummed linen used for linings, thus becoming 
synonymous with Sp. bocacl, F. boueassin , Boc- 
cahin ; and this meaning it retains in modern 
Eng., Fr., and It (The MHG. lexicographers 
state that in that long, the word meant 4 a fabric of 
goat's hair', but this explanation may perhaps be 
a conjecture founded on a supposed derivation 
from Ger. bock Buck sb?) As the Eng. forms gene- 
rally have m, while all the Fr. forms have n, it is 
possible that the word may have been adopted 
into Eng. not from Fr. but from Italian. For the 
history of the word in Europe, and its probable 
changes of meaning see CoL Yule's Marco Polo I, 
46-48 and 59. 

Of the ultimate etymology nothing is really known. Some 
refer to It. bucherurs * to pierce Axil of holes’, supposing that 


the name was first given to a kind of muriin or net(cf. quot. 
1348 in ik Reiske (in Constantin. Porphyrog cd. Niebuhr 

IL 530) proposes Amb^J^ aba qirUm pannus cum 
intextU figuris', but he does not say where he found this 
compound; the simple qirdm is of doubtful meaning, the 
native lexicographer* quoted In the QAmQs giving the 
various renderings ‘red veil', 'striped and figured woollen 
cloth ',* thin veii r (Freytag, s.vA Others suggest derivation 
from Bokhara , or from Bulgaria but this does 1 
with die early Fr. forme.] 
fi A kind of fine linen or cotton fabric. Obs. 
xom Omamenia EccL Sarum in Register S. Osmund 
(1884) IL sat Alba una da bukeram, cum parura, brodata. 
1340 Ayenb. *38 pe queade riche bet mo oft* ham rnredeb 
ase of to softs bougeren and of to moche of pris pourpre. 
14x1 Licence to «6 Apr. in Cbse Roll, [To 

' Maro. 
rode bol 
In v. Goa 

1990-3 Inv. Ck. Goods Stafford^ i(j olde 
otgrene sstten, the other of blew* buckeram. 


grot Jfrom England to Jreland^ duty free], iS^pec. 


1483 Maeq. P aston in Lett. 47a II. in, I 
eicyn non gode bokeram in this town. 1479 Hist. 
Commits* luu. Goods 1.^9 A cross* of blue h 


for the roods. >908 Thomas Rules Italian Grammar in 
Promt. Parv. 4 e Buck er a m e, buckenmme, ft soma there 
is white, made of bombast, so thinne that a man mai nee 
through II 155 R -3 Inv. Ck. Goods Stafford* iij olde vi 
ments, one ofgrone satten, the other of blewe buckei 
[ 1849-93 Kacx.Ch. gf Fathers \l.a\, 104 The mitre was n 
of. . plain, fine linen., which, duiingtne Middle Ages, 


known hero in England under the name of ' buckram'.] 

2 . A kind of coarse linen or doth stiffened with 
gum or past?. Men in buckram : sometimes pro- 
verbially for non-existent persons, in allnaion to 
Fsbtaifi 4 four rogues In buckram * (quot. 1596). 

1498 PoL Poems (1899) IL 17* Fust lane, and ca nvas s , 
Cards, bokeram, of oldo tyme thus it wane. 1949 Che as In 
ElHa OHg. Lett. Lit. Mm (1801 8. 1 lack painted he 
to lal betweyne boket and hordes in mi atndL 
Shaks. s Hess. IV, n. iv. aiy Fours Rogues in I 
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BtNSl&lt 

Mm Rt m. tfidg Boyle Oecae. Atff. (167^) Pref. it Hm 
mMm ourGaUanu to war fern 

CmmmvaA Mum, 1730 Bekkeli 
pi. fg&esfew bdlcs.. stiffened. withboopsi 
bone and buckram. ila Scott Abbot xv t tfy mamm 
b .. too well bumbasted out with straw and butkram. 

+ b. A lawyer*# bag ; » buckrmm-bag. Obo. 
sM Toubncv* Rev. Tnu. iv. il 107 Yes, to boh#' bog 
upon bck ft Mack backromTm aUurion to Attorney#* baft]. 
«■ Furrcnta SO, Comte iv. vu/Td be .. A Uwyri 
iat, to cony Books*, and Buckrams. 

3 . fig- Stiffness ; a stiff and starched manner ; 
that which give# a man a stiff exterior. 

sM# H.Moix A mart. GleumlFe L ux 0 . 55 HU Styfo th# 
toxtnra whereof b notondy Fustian, but over -often hard rad 
Miff Buckram. 1781 Cornwallis Let. 04 May b Cor 
biM) 1 - vlL 19s A fiiK good-humoured, u n a ffect ed lad, 00 
pride or buckram. <791 Ro#i»raXrabryra(i 704 )H* sis To 
endure the confinement nod buckram of any formal oouree 
of habit lisa Haeutt Men f Mann. ger. il x. (1869) 
196 Laying vide the buckram of pedantry and pretence. 

4 . attrib. or quasi- a^‘. ft. Of buckram, like 
buckram. 

■07 WiUi (1850) 199* I beqwethe to Robart Payne 
abocrameheit,end toyonge Mr. Robtabocramehert qh- 

5 1 Foxt A. k M. HI. 693 She. .took with her a Bucktram 
proa, 197s Aocham Sehotem. (Arb.) too To clothe him 
eelfe with nothing els, but a demfo bukram ceesok. sfi#f 
Milton Colast. Wks. (rtsf 363 A steer petd-fagger . . eo 
hardy, as to by aside his buckram wallet, and make himself 
a fool in Print ileo Byron Lit . te Murray is Nov., 
Pointing to his buckram shirt collar and inflexible cravat 
dkgf Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vl L #63 Well may the buckram 
Dusks start together, terror-struck. 

b. Jig. Stiff, 4 starched *, 4 stuck up * ; that has a 
Idle appearance of strength. 

a >#Sp Fulks Agtt. AUtn 301 (L) A few buckram bishops 
Of Italy. 1609 H. Croskk Virtues tv. (1878) iss Pros- 
titute their ingenious labours to inrich such buckoromc 
gentlemen, seas Pacitt Chrietianegr. il vl 60, 300 Buck- 
ram Bishops of the selfe same making, 1I40 CarLyi.b 
Heroes v. 387 A wondrous buckram style,— the best he 
(Johnson] could get. iPgfi Mihs Bird Englishwoman in 
America 374 In America no play was ever more successful 
than the ‘Buckram Englishman* 

6. Comb., os buckram-maker ; also, buokram- 
bag, a lawyer’s bag (sometimes *- the lawyer him- 
self); buckram-men, men in buck ram (cf. a). 

sfits Barhry Ram Alley 1. in Dodsley (1780) V. 414 The 
buck ram- bug must trudge all weathers, a x68o Butler 
Rem. *17591 1 1 . 3*3 His Face is like a Lawyer’s Buckram 
Bag, that has always Business in iL C1644 Cleveland 
Rupert ismus (1687) 5? The terror of whose Name can out of 
•even Like Falstaf's Buckram-men, make fly eleven. 

Buokram (b»kram v. [f. prec.J Irons . To 
pad or stiffen with buckram ; to give to anything 
a starched pomposity or a false appearance of 
strength. Also with out, up. Chiefly fig. 

1763 Cowplr Task vi. 652 His most holy book, .was never 
used before To buckram out the memory of a man. 1784 
Wartoh in Boswell Johnson (1831) V. an It may have 
been written by Walpole, and buckram'd by Mason. 179a 
Robestu Looker-on 11794) I. <3 You pinched, buckramed, 
and pomatumed me up to such a degree. iStf Die Quincsy 
in H. Page Life 4 Writ. IL xviiL 11 x But afterwards— he 
buckramed or crinolined his graceful sketch with an elab- 
orate machinery of gnomes and sylphs. 

Buckramed (btrkrftmd), ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb. + -ku.] Stiffened with buckram; clod in 
buckram. Also fig. 

x 793 Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. 77 Two antiquated beaux, 
with long buckramed accoutrements and flowing perrukes. 
1813 Examiners Feb. 88/s It is so stiff, so buckramed, so 
apintlees in manners, ito Hawthorns Scarlet L . xx. 
(1879) 250 His buckramed habit of clerical decorum, xtfis 
Bala Tut. round Clock 184 The starched, buckramed . . skirts 
of my female relatives. xfSo J. G Watts Gt. Novelists 89 
Steeled and buckramed knights. 

Birokramloe, v. nonce-wd. To buckram. Jig. 
sflsa G. Colman Br. Grins , a Parsons xL (187a) sox Prigs 
—whose leaven Consists in buckramising souls for heaven, 
t Bu'Okrft*HML Obs. [peril. f. Buck sb . 1 1 (re- 
ferring to its offensive smell) + rams , var. Ramson.] 
Another name for Ramsons or Wild Garlic. 

1878 Lvt* Dodoens v. Ixxi. 638 The thirde kinde h called 
. . in English, Ramsons, Buckrammes, ft Beams Garlike. 


sfixz Cotgr., Ail damn, Ramsons, Ramsies, Buclte famines, 
Beares garllcke. ijfc in Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Moralb l 
Buoko&ree, variant of Buxrbrt, Obs. 
t Badrs-bcard. Obs. [A trausl. of Gr. rpa- 
Toraryer.] A plant : Goats-beard ; Salsify. 

1 #31 Turner Herbal 1. <1568)39 Dioscorides writeth no 
more of bukkes beard but that It Is good to eat. 1378 Lytr 
Dodoens il xviL 16? The Spaniaraes Scunonera seemeth 
alto to be a kinde of Tragopogon or Bueketbearde. 
BflOk’ftflJI. U. S. (See quoL) 

lift Leisure Hour 476/1 Buckseye, the sweet-smelling 
Californian lilac (Ceauothus\ forming a dense undergrowth. 

Buokfloe, Bucknhiah, see Bukshi, Baesheebh. 
Buck’s - hem. An old name for various 
plants, from the shape of their leaves, or appear* 
once of their blanches, a. Sentbisra Coronopus, 
Swine’# Cress. b. The Virginia Sumach {Rhus 
uphina ). Also Buok’s horn Plantain, Buck's 
born Weld : specie# of Plantain, Wild. 

a 1490 MS. Bodl 536 (Cockayne Loockd. III. 316), Nukes 
homes or els swyties grate (grass) end has leues slaterde as 
an hertys home.- sggy GErard Herbal x cvL §1.346 ttvekes 
borne .. hath long norrowe hoorie leones, tpi Power 
Rare Platts §7 in PkU. Tram. XXVII. 404 Virginia 
* 1 . the first Branches ere very soft and velvety, like 


tim Retoi of a young Deer, for w hi ch reason tee coll'd 
Buckshors by the Country People. m§ London ft Wisp 

B^ 4 ioraS allad U multlptt'd only by 

Bttokbthonh var. of Bogkbarr* 
llflMMi (bwkjft). [f. Boat sb . 1 4* Shot.} 
fi- ITht distance at which a buck may be 
shot Obs. rare. 

*447*8 Shilunoford Lett. (1871) 87 The sold Csthedrall 
Churche stout a hue shorn fto sod mors. 

2 . A coarse kind of shot, larger than swan-shot^ 
used In shooting deer or other large game. Also 
attrib,, as in bm k s k al-cartridgs ; buakihot-oinda? 
(see qnat.) ; buekshot-rule, a political nickname 
for government (of Ireland) ujfoeld by a con- 
stabulary with loaded rifles, which arose during 
the Chief-Secretaryship of Mr. W. E. Forster, ana 
was especially associated with his name, though 
tile order that the constabulary should load with 
buck-shot, instead of ball as formerly, was made 
under his predecessor Mr, J. Lowther. 

1798 Q. SaiUYLaa In Sparks Corr. Amur. Rev* (1853) *• 
15s Should ths sosmy advance .. ws shall bo at a loss for 
ball and buckshot 187s Nathbyh Prev. f Cure Dis. ni. iv. 
740' A picco about the sin of a buckshot b the ordinary 
dose, s8ls Parnell in Daily N tun 3 Oct 6/3 Enemies 
to buckshot rule. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.. Buckshot- 
cinder , cinder from the iron blast-furnace, containing grains 
of iron. s88i Suahim iv. 88 To be used at night pending 
the arrival or buckshot cartridges from England. 

Rn^ VffHn (brkskin). [f. Buce sb. 1 + Sein.] 
1 . The skin of a buck. 

8431 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11 . 31 Unum dublett coopertum 
oum oukskynnes. 1463 in Ripon Ch. Aits 139 Unam longam 
tunicom do bukskynnea. 1686 Lend. Goa. No. • 124/4, 15 
Buck-skins dry’d. not pared. 1707 Ibid. No. 4344/4 For 
Sale by the Candle . . 9000 Carolina Buck-Skins. i8aa R. 
Lanokorp In trod. Trade 8e Buck Skins at j xj. 64 each. 

8. Leather made from the skin of a buck ; also 
from sheepskin prepared in a particular wav. 

XS04 Huddrstord Wiccam. Chaplet 140 Bold blades In 
buckskin breeched. 1818 SmrrFairM. Perth I. 34 Wil- 
ling to see you two os closely united together, as ever needle 
adtehed buckskin. t% 8-*3 R- Eo.-Warburton Hunt 
SoanitWi p xlvi. 134 Buckskin's the only wear fit for the 
saddle. 1878 Black Green Poet. xiii. too The suit of grey 
buckskin wnich he wore, 
b. attrib . and comb. 

sglg Golding Ovids Met. iv. (1593) 79 In buck-skin cotes. 
xfi6o Pkpys Diary \ June, The fine pair of buckskin gloves. 
syio Tatler No. 241 P9 A Pair of Buck-Skin Breeches. 1733 
H. Walpole Corr. 1 . 198 A young squire booted and ttuirred 
and buckskin-breeched. 1804 Cossktt Weekly Register la 
June 674 Priests., who never wear buckskin breeches, and 
go a fox-hunting. 1877 J. Allen Amer. Bison jlx The 
buckskin suit of the Rooty Mountain hunter. 

8. Breeches mode of buckskin. (In first quot. 
possibly cloves or boots of that material.) 

1481-90 Howard Househ. She. 3x5 My Lord paled to his 
cordwaner . . for a payr bucakyna . . xviy. d. a x608Clevk- 
land Nome Jr. Newcastle no [He], .in embroidered Buck- 
skins blows nis Nails. 1774 Weeim. Mag. II. 657 The honest 
buckskin . . Our modern Nimrod turns to smttin breeches, 
sflgs Kingsley Yeast IL 34 A red coat and white buckskins. 
+ 4 . A nickname of the American troops during 
the Revolutionary war ; hence, a native American. 

1787 Burns Amer. War. Cornwallis fought as long's he 
dought. An' did the buckskins claw, man. 1800 Weems 
Washington iL (1877)8 George Washington a buck skin I 
. . impossible ! he was certainly an European, stag Th aCheb 
Mil Jml. 72 The burlesoue epithet of Yankee from one 
party, and that of Buckskin from the other. 

Hence Birokskinned a. 

xSep A. Fowblanqub Eng. under Admin. (1837) I. 040 
Yorkshire buckskinned *Squires. xM# Joaquin Miller 
Mem. Rime 107 A savage buckskinned delegate to Con- 
gram . . from . . Oregon. 

Buokoome, obs. form of Buxom. 
t BU'ok-ftftlL Obs. exc. Hist. H. Boot sb . 1 + 
Stall.] A large net for catching deer. 

Jto Act xo Hen. VII, si, The greatest Destruction of 
Red Deer . . as with Nets called Deer-hays and Buck-stalls, 
sfisg W. Browne Brit, Past. 11. liL (177s) 11 . 131 Knit thy 
tone Buck-stals with well-twisted threds. rfigg Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vi. 3x7 Sir Henry pitcht a Buckstal! (wherewith 
he used to take Deer in the Forest) in the narrowest place 
of the Marsh. 1870 Edgar Rummy meds 156 We may be 
dealt with ms deer In a buckstall. 
t Buok’s tongue. Obs. Some rough leaved 
herb ; perhaps Bugloss, or Prickly Ox-tongue. 

f 1400 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) so Barba yrsina, asslml- 
latur Ungue bonis, asperiora tamed habet folia; anglice 

(brrkj^m). ff. Btrcx sb 1 + Thobn. 
App. Lyte’s translation of thelt and mod .L. names.] 
The shrub Rhamnus catharticus ; the berries of 
whioh yield sap-green and other pigments, and 
were formerly used as a powerful cathartic. 

1078 Lytr Dodoens vl xxx. Sxo The Italians do call it 
Spins Merle, some call it Spine eeruino . . and of Valerius 
Cordus, Cerui epiua : we may well call it la English, Bucke 
Thorne. >179 Lanobam Card. Healths 633 99 Bvckthovne, 
the beries do purge downwards nshditily fWmme and clvoller. 
•783 Chambrbb Cyct. Supp. e.v.. Of buckthorn berries are 
mode three several sorts of colours. 2839 W. Coleman 
Woodlemdeiitkx) tvs On chalky or loamy soils, we may oc- 
casionally find the Buckthorn growing in considerable plenty. 

Bu'OJC-tooth. [f. Buce sb . 1 8 Tooth.] A large 
projecting tooth. Also attrib. 


Bcrooua 


fsip/tei'idxM ofScotHe C«s8ft.4S (Th YhoauKxi) 
j (JaSTi Sejiir Thossss Boyde- was dm be Alenaoder 
Stewart buktuth and Ms mass.) syga Hanway TVww. 
<«76s) 11 . m l 440 He ordered a manaTeeth to ImpaUwl 
out, for bo other reason than their being b uck to ll , tiff 
Cm±VL*Remiu* sieving 99 An Mde r- M yrbo y, with 
rad VS wild burnt teeth, and scorched costpitNiua. 
Hence Bu'ok-toothftd ppl a. 


sfifaSiR B. Busks Videe.Fam. ml era One shall be buck- 
tothed, aaother botr-Hpped and the feunb a stsnimsrar. 

Buoku : see Buchc. 

Obs. ft Book sb.* 4 
of want 


>ii»g com and 


t Bm*ok* wMhi&ff. 

Wash v.] The prooess 
very dirty linen, by boiling it in an glkaliM lye 
(Buce #/.*), and anerwards betting infr nftifeg it 
in clear water ; see bmkingwashwg in Buoeimo 
vbl. sb .1 So Bnck-waabur ; also dial bn ‘ 
ffl#S Snaeo. Merry W, ul ill xfis You wars 1 
with buck-washing, sfits Com. BnasdRere, a « wnu»— , 
or buck-washer. xHa# Carlyle Mise. (1837) if. *6 Hb ofles 
of buckwasher, that b of vane corrector to hb BCafemy. 
1848 — Crom w e l ls Lott. 8 Sp. (1873) I. il si fed a lob 
ofmick washing. 1879 Miss Jackson Sk r t p sk. f V 4 .SS. 
(R, D. S.) Buek-wesk or weehsd, a largo wash of heavy, 
coarse linen . . In the buck-wenh no soap was used, but the 
linen was boiled an the buck-lea. It was then carried to 
a neighbouring stream or spring, and bid upon a smooth 
•tone or a block .. there the linen was beaten with a * bet- 
tuff', after which h was well ' swilled* In the pure water. 
Buokwhwt (bcrk|hwft). Also 6 buk-, book- 
wheats. fperh. Immediately ad. Du. botkwtit 
(bockwep'dtxn Lyte) or Get. buchweice 4 beech* wheat* 
from the shape of the triquetrous seeds, whence 
also the botanical name Fagopyrum ; but it waa 
referred to as a familiar name by Turner, 30 yean 
before Lyte professed to take it from Dutch, so 
that the name may have been of Eng. origin, after 
Buck-mast or BuoejA* Bam&by Googe app. in- 
dependently called it beech-whtal.] 

1. A species of Polygonum (F. Fagofyrum), a 
native of Central Asia, whence it was introduced 
into Knrope by the Turks about the 13 th & The 
seed is in Europe used as food for horses, cattle, 
and poultry ; in N. America its meal b made into 
4 buckwheat cakes *, regarded as a dainty for the 
breakfast-table. Formerly also called Brake. 

1548 Tushes Names of Herbs (1881) 33 KUtlne b lyke 
wy thwynde, but it hath Medesand flouraa lyke Buckwheate; 
it may ba named in englbhe running Buckwheate or bynde 
come. tgitmiL U77 B. Googe ThresbaeRs Hush. (1586) 

a t , 1 had rather call it Hcechwbeate, bicauee the gnlne thcraf 
threecorned, not unlike the beechnuut both Tn color and 
forme. 1978 Lyte Dodoens nr. xiv. 468 In base Almaigae 
Bockweydt, after which# name it may be cnglbhed Bock- 
wheat. 1397 Gerard Herbal 1. xlvii. 89 Buckwheat nour- 
bheth leu than wheat. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1 . 1. xL 
236 1 ndian Com and buckwheat nra used for feeding poultry, 
mi A, Young Tram. Frames 456 In port of Nonnaady and 
Bretagne, they live very much . . upon buck-wheat. 1859 
Jkfmson Brittany iL eo Buckwheat b s«ed almoet aaclu- 
rively for feeduig pheasanca. 
b. attrib. 

1869 Baring-Gould Werewolves 3 He was down by the 
hedge of his buckwheat Held, and the sun bed ml 1873 
Atlas qf Michigan Pref. eo Uppn u somewhat similar aoil 
ii found the 1 Buckwheat'., pine. i88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss, av. Coal, BuehwhsmFeoal. .b the smallest sbe, aim 
lly included in the dirt or culm, sftb Garden 75 Mar. 
] To go to America for a good .. Buckwheat edto. 
Applied to other species of Polygonum, esp. 
to Block Bindweed (/*. Convolvulus) or 4 Rmming 
Buckwheat’, and to P. tartaricum 4 Tartarean 
Buckwheat *. 

•348 [see xl t|gs Turneb Herbal 16s, 1 call It runoynm 
bukwheate, because In thra thynges it re^mblethe ouk- 
wheats, ties Holland Pliny 11. o8v Running Buckwheat 
or Bindweed . . putteth forth smal leaues, round and hairy. 
x8as Miss Mittoed Village Scr. l (1863) soi The beautiful 
buck-wheat, whose transparent leaves and stalks an so 
brightly tinged with vermilion. 

Buekjr, variant form of Buoein. 

Buolere, obs. form of Buoelrb. 

Buoolio (binkp-lik). a. and sb. AUo 6 huoo- 
lique, buoolik, 7 -ike, -ioke, 8 -iok. [od. L 
bucolic -us, a. Gr. fiovaokut-bt, f. fiwabkot herds- 
man.] 

A. adi. 1. Of or pertaining to herdsmen or 
shepherds ; pastoral. 

1813 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) BucoUhe, pertaining to 
beaste or heardsmen. 1790 Jonnbon Rambi. No. 37 f to 
The Polllo of VirgU* .U a composition truly bucolick. 1803 
Syd. Smith Whs. (1867) 1 . eo He goes on, mingling bucolic 
details and sentimental emulous. x86* Mast Howitt tr. 
F. Bremer* s Greece II. xviL 167 The shepherds and shsp- 
hsrdeues . . milk the cattle, and compose bncolic poems. 
s|n Symondb Grb. Ports x. 308 Bucolic poetry. 

9. Pertaining to country life; rural, rustic, country- 
fled. (Somewhat humorous.) 

s8ffi L yttom Lucretia (1853*047 The second [partner] had 
a bucolic turn. xSap Geo. Eliot A. Bede 67 The keenest 
of bucoUc minds felt a whispering awe at the sight of the 
gentry. <873 A. R. Hors Schoolboy Fr. 308 A sturdy- 
lOoiung bucolic individual 878 Lady Hebbfet HObnere 
Ramble 11. xii. Sxo In iu happy, bucolic isolation. 

B. sb. [cf. L .BikoHca, Gr. 0ovaoXuta in same use.] 
1. pi. Pastoral poems : rarely sing, a single poem. 
BgBS Elyot Gov. l e. (1883) 1 . 6a What things can be more 
fiunuiar than hb [Virgil**) bucoUkes. a sgto Rolland Cert. 


x ^ly. 
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BUX>jn»T< 


1870 Daily News 1 6 Apr., The manufacture of maple Ngir, 
of which 1 nay ting you a bucolic when the season arrives 

2 . - Bucolio poet. 

1774 T. Warton Hiet. Eng , PN^nnlt 111, 59 Spencer, 
who u erroneously ranked m our earliest English bucolic. 


o. * A weaned calf of the first year * (Ray S. and 
£. C WfVardt (1674) 60). Still to dial. use. 
mbf&d&eh. Cample Ash 30 to Nichob tf/te Tip. Brit, 


(X790>1& For every jnat beast end heifer, east ware and 
bud itotfl three half-peace apiece <873 Parish Sussex 
Dim&iSmL a calf of Mm tost year, so called because the 
horne<toea begin to appear or bud. Mod. dial Kent. There 
are thn^thalfen [heifers] and two nice young buds la the yard. 

4 . Pbr. In bud (laid of plant! ; cf. in leaf, in 
/tottery, budding. In the bud \ not yet developed ; 
often fig.~ young, immature, 4 in the germ *. 7 b 
nip or crush in the bud: fig. to repress or destroy 
(a project, eta) to its first beginnings. 

iej7. Hobrbcb Law of Consideration (1704) 89 If a 
tree does not thrive, if flowers do wither in the bud. 
vftfi Rap. Condi . Sir % Capo is The crashing in the bud 
an Insurrection. *44 Mom. Babylonian Fees*. 11. 168 The 
plot was apparently nipped in the bud. 1847 Tennyson 
Brine. 1. 31 While life was yet in bud and Made. 1867 


1873 Parish Sussex 


8. A rustic, peasant, (humorous.) 

kSSo Sat. Rov. no. 351. 79/1 It is a sstbfactfau to sake 4. Pfe# f H a 
the penonal acquaintance of so worthy n bucolio. v-jji! 

4 . pi. Agricultural pursuits, rum. baddL 

iSSg Timm 15 Apr., A fancy Ihm steading . .far anyepeofal Oltenj^f.-you 
branch of bucolics that nay most delight the proprietor. nip or crush f ft 
Buco'lieaL a. [f. as prea + -al.] - Bucolio a. (a project, eta! 
sesi Skxltom GarL LauroU 307 Theocritus with hb bu- 1677 Horhech 
colycml rslacyons. tip T. Hamilton C. Thornton X03 Hb tree does not tl 
favourite bucotioal pursuits, tils Bbnham Church Com 1748 Rap. Cond. 
tram, in Maem. Mag. XLV. tx ah The outcry agai n st scion- an Insurrection, 

rifle investigations has probably almost exhausted itself, plot waa apparei 
except emong vety buoofleel persons Indeed. Trine, i. 31 Wbi 

Hence HuoolioaUy adv. Freeman Norm. 

ills Spectator at Jen. iso Mr. Bence Jones . . will have were. . arusl 

done good work, .ofwhich he may be bucolically proud. (x88o) 1 44] 

Buoo'lloan. nonee-wd. A rustic, a countryman. Comb., as 

xflM J. Banks In Argooy I. 171 The one characteristic of bud-coat, •genet 
the Bntish bucolican to hb stillness end reticence. bud-bird (dim 

t Buoo'lioon. Obs. ran. [a. Gr. Bovnohutbv, name of an to 

sing, of fiovnoKsad 4 pastoral poems A bucolic geon \ Boiste) 

P°? m - „ . glue (see quo! 

1A40 W. Hodgson Dtv. Cosmogr. 70 Hb three and twen- cSl— . 

tU (Psalm], .we may call hbBucoflcon. embryo, trom 1 

Bu'Ooliam. nonce-wd. [f. Buool-io + -ism.] foJHfrT’the h 
A rustic phrase or characteristia iv. L m' The n 

xflp H, N. Coleridge Grh. Toots 7 The loweet 'buco- Chr. Roesrrn T 

lisms 1 of Theocritus. *bud«costs hairv 

Buorazn, .urn, obs. forms of Buokbam. *bud-crown«dSp 

Buorana. Arch. Alto buoranlum. [F. bu- 
crane, and L. bucranium, ad. Gr. flovnp f. £ « F D*.«. 

Bov r ox + K parlor skull.] A sculptured ornament the character of 

representing an ox-skull. *f a Bowei 

i«S 4 Faisnolt Diet. Terms in Art, Bucmnia. <878 R. J. 

Plaw A il if Igorin (ed. s) ays Over the columns and pilasters JgJM "“S*? 

Bud (bud ), so . 1 v orms. 4-5 bodde, 5-7 budde, j, urit And load tb 
(6 bood, botthe). 7 budd, 6- bud. [Late ME. 4 Pkys. IV. 497/1 

buddo, bodde ; of uncertain etymology. In ME. ,88 VY ,,4 “ 

identical in form with Boon*. 

Prof. Skeat suggests a connexion of some kind with ODu. orow : nt , 3. 

botte, mod. Du. bit a bud, or with OF. boter, mod. F. boater 8 ju vS5F 5 ? 

to push, put forth, whence F. bouton (see Button tb.) 1 bud*. J ®UU* SO. * 
(Franck refers the ODu. word to a Romanic source akin to Ottering, 1. ppl. 

or identical with OF. boter.) But such a change from t to offer.] A Drib 

d is anomalous.] 1436 Acts Jos . . 

1 . Hot. A little projection found at the axil of a soon® sweir .. th 

leaf, composed of scales, which are Bmall leaves, J 1 ® 44 * bj«hii* 0 

and forming the rudiment of a branch, cluster of xwp 5"/ 

leaves, or blossom. Hence, applied to a flower displaced and dej 

(or leaf] at any stage of growth until fully opened. Caldeuwood Hu 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R . xvil Ixxv. Suratyme bur- N^lth by taking 

gyuge of boddes beb gnawe and frets with flyes. c 1400 Blld (b»d) t ( 

Turf. Maris in Tundale's Vis. (Turab. 1843) 133 The 1 , inlr. a. T 

comyng Of greone veer with fresch buddes new. sgefl j f u ^ . T 
Tiler. Perf. iW. de W. 1331) 934 So longe it is called the , 9 J 0 

budde of a rose, as It b not a perfyte rose. 1507 Andskw * 38f I*®® BuDI 
Brunsaeykde Distyll. Waters OU, The best flowres ben of Buddun as trees, 

the rede apples • .whan the botthes begynne the blossome stocke . . will Due 

and to go open, iflox Shaks. TiueL N. 11. iv. 114 A worme [® m “ vln fi °*A h0 1 

i'lh budde. a idle Sim T. Bbownb Trouts 64 To pluck away “■ tsonot s Merc. 

the bearing buds, before they proceed unto flowers or fruit. tl1 ® Arm * or l<e ® 

173a Johnson RambL No. 907 p 8 The swelling bud and 
opening blossom. 183a Tknnyson Lotos- Eat. 31 The folded 

leaf b woo’d from out the bud. 1841 Gray Struct. Bot. L ■ ----- 

(1880) 7 An incipient stem or branch, with its rudimentary I 2 . fig. To 
leaves, is a Bud. | prow : to deve 

b. Zool. A similar growth in animals of low ! — 

organisation, which develops into a new individual. 

<438-9 Todd CycL A not. 4 Pkys. II. 433/x The new indi- 
vidual grows upon the parent as a bua or sprout 1861 
Huutt tr. Moquin- Taudon it. i. 46 The creature gives off 
from certain parts of its body buds or gemma, which at a 
fixed period become detached, and give rise to new animals. 

2 . transf Used of things resembling buds: as 
the rudiment of a horn when it begins to spront ; 
a nipple ; a pimple in farcy, a disease of horses. 

1303 Num Christs T. (1613! 14s Their breasts they em 
bunco vp on hb, end their round Roseate buds 


6. Comb., as bud-blighted, -crowned, -like adit., 
bud-coat, •generation, -scale, -time, -variation. Also 
bud-bird (dial.), the Bullfinch; fbud outter, obs. 
name of an insect (transl. F. lisette 4 coupe-bour- 
geon Boiste) ; bud-germ (Zool .) *i b; bud- 
glue (see quot.) ; bud-rudiment, the cell to the 
embryo, from which the bud is developed. 

*863 Comh. Mag. 33 The provincial #< bud-bird * of Here- 
fordshire, the bullfinch. x8eo Siibllky Prometk. Unb. 
iv. L 199 The * bud-blighted flowers of happiness. <866 
Chb. Rossrrri Prince's Progr. 4*. 3 Poppies. .Wrapped in 
*bud-coats hairy and neat 1887 Emerson Poems 30 The 


hr a little black round Insect, call'd * Bud -Cutter. 

G ft F. Dabwin Afovem. PI. 190 A bud may revert to 
the character of a former stole many * bud-generations 
ago. xMs Bowaa ft Scott De Bar/ $ Phaner. 4 Ferns 99 
Hanstein has termed these organs which cover the buds 
with a sticky secretion ' Beleimer ', or Colletera, and their 
sticky product # bud-glue, or Blasto-colla. 1839 Bailxy 
Festus (1834)49 To watch young beauty’s *budlike feelings 
bunt And load the soul with love. 1847 9 Todd Cycl. A Mat. 
4 Pkys. IV. 497/1 A simple canal with bud-like processes. 
x88s Vines Sacks’ Bot. 997 A cell, which Priugsheim calls 
the bud-rudiment '. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 * Bud- 
scales. The dry teguments which serve to protect the . . 
growing point within during the season of rest. 



and wears firuitfull in the hood, rip G. Herbert Temple , 


Sunday i. The fruit of this, the next worlds bud. 1717 
Thomson Summer 58a The winfry blast of death Kills 
not the buds of virtue. 

b. Said of children or young persons, or as a 
term of endearment 

*888 Snarl John iil iv. 8e Now will Canker-sorrow eat 
my Mid [Arthur], And chase the natiue beauty from his 
cheelm. rfftV rVCHEBLBY Country Wi/o 11. i. You are my 


cheeks. 167s wvchbblry Country Wi/o 11. i, You are my 
own dear bud. Ibid, iil it, *Tis no matter, no matter, bud. 
1847 Tbmnyson Prine. Vv. 178 Her eye . . dwelt Full on the 
chud ; she took It : 'Pretty bud I . . half open'd bell of the 
woods I' x88i Confessions of /rev. Girl 39 This is your 
first party .. Yes, I am what is called a bod. 


growing point within during the season of rest, 
t Bud, sb* Sc. Obs. Tprob. var. of bod, Book an 
offering, f. ppl. stem of OE. btfodan (see Bid v.) to 
offer.] A bribe. Also in comb, bud-taker. 

1438 Acts Jot. /, civ. (Jam.) All jugeis sail gar the any- 
■ouns sweir . . that thay nouther haue tone, nor sail tak 
meid na huddle of ony partie. 1333 Lyndbuy^Ow 1616, 

1 am ane ludge. . Na bud nor fauour may my aicht oversyle. 
*879 Act /as. VI (1597) 4 93 The saidis Bud-takeria, to be 
displaced and deprived simpliciter of their offices, a 1631 
C alder WOOD Hist. Kirk (Wodrow) III. 394 They acquired 
wealth by taking budds from such as had autes to him. 

Bad (bod), v.l [f. BUDx8.ll 

1 . inlr. a. To put forth buds, to sprout, b. 
with out : To come or push out, as a bud. 

xjpS [see Budding vbl. sb. 1] c 1440 Protnp. Parv. ,34 
Budduo as trees, gemmo. 1533 Covkrdals Job xiv. 8 The 
stocke . . will budde. x6a6 Bacon Syhm (1677) | 417 The 
removing of the Tree some Moneth before it Buddeth. 1684 
tr. BonsTs Merc. Combit. vi. so6 If. .a Carbuncle bud out in 
the Arms or L*gs. 1813 Scott Rokeby 111. xxviii, The rose 
is buddingfain. x86a H. Sfencer First Prime. 11. xv. • 119 
(>875) 136 The wings and legs of a bird, .when they bud-out 
from the sides of the embryo. 

2 . fig. To spring forth, as a bud ; to begin to 
grow ; to develop ; also with out . up. 

1386 Knox Hist. Rtf. Wlcs. 1846 1. 184 Thstrby Goddls 
woord should somewhat bud. a 1903 H. Smith Serm. (x866) 
II. S54 Many vices hud out of this one. 1608 Golding 
Epit. Frossard's Ckron. 11. 68 There was trouble and insur- 
rection budding vp. sfixs Shaks. Hen. VIII , t. i. 94 The 
sodaine breach, .is budded out. For France hath flaw d the 
League. 1713 Young Last Day in. 317 There, buds the 
promise of celestial worth. 1839 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1863) VIII. IxvL rxo The camps which Agricola had planted 
. .budded, in the course of ages, into little towns. 

3 . Irons. To put forth as buds ; to produce by 
gemmation ; also with forth and out. Also fig. 

1391 Spenser Vis. Be/lay 138 This Hydra . ,With eeuen 
heads, budding monstrous crimes, ifieg Gonsahtido Sp. in - 
quit.. It buddeth forth such pestilent bloesomes. 1834 
woodward Moilusca (1836) 49 The power they [so0phyt«H 
possess of budding out new individuals. 1889 Nichoieon 
Zool. Iviii. (1880) 590 Within the branchial chamber (of the 
tadpole] . . the fore-limbs are budded forth. 

4 . To bring into bud, cause to bud ; also fig. 

1804 Drayton Owls 3 The strength sod fervour of whose 

pregnant ray, Buds every branch, and bloesomes every 
spray. T a 1700 Hawthorn Tree in Child Ballads I. 313 
Next yere againe I will be sene To trade my branches. 
183s Turns Proverb. Philos. 403 When did the body ele- 


pregnant ray, Buds every branch, and bloesomes every 
spray, t a 1700 Hawthorn Tree in Child Ballads I. 313 
Next yere againe I will be sene To trade my branches. 
183s Turns Proverb. Philos. 403 When did the body ele- 
vate, expand, and bud the mkidf 

6. Gardening. To ingraft by inserting a bud of 
a shrub or tree under the bark of another 1 stock 
for the purpose of raising flowers or fruit different 
from those of the stock. Also abspl. 

1883 Cowlxt Versos 4 Ess. (1669) no We no where Art 
do so triumphant see. As when it Gran or Buds the Tree. 
1884 Evelyn KmL HoH.lt 799) X98 You may . . bud at the 
end of this month. Ibid. Stocks to bud Oranges and Lemons 
oh. 17*3 Bbadlky Pam. Diet. II. tv. Laurel, Grafted or 
budded upon black Cherry Stalks. <833 Blackw. Mag. 


tBmd, *-* Sc, ft Bud tb.*.] tram. To bribe. 

ririg Lmosaav (Htseotrie) Cron. Stoll. (17*8) 148 They 
budded the king to Mda at home, q jb 8 jW, fas. Vi, 
(1804) 198 Mofooun . . buddit Tuliyfaardln with the office of 
iheComptroller. 1898 RtmuramD Lett. Ixiii. (i860) 1 . 169 
To bud and bribe the Cross. 18*7 fane Budding vbl. sb.*h 
Bud, 9 . Sc. « most : see Bus v. 
t Buddi. Obt. Forms : 1 budd*, 5 budd* 
(t budo, bowde) : see also Boud. [Of unknown 
etymology: the relation of the earlier mtoUh, budde, 
with short u, to the later bowde, boud, with long 
vowel or diphthong, is also uncertain.] An insect ; 

! a beetle of some kind : cf. Bood, weevil. 

awmaSemi-Saxon Vocab. In Wr.-Wfllcker 343 Scarmkous, 
■ceambudoa a tel budda. c 1440 Promt. Parv, $4 Budde 01 
a tree, gemma. Budde Five. (cf. ibid. 46 Bowde, malte- 
worme [1499 boude of maitel <*478 Tiet. Voe. in Wr.- 
W flicker 7^7 Nomina Muscarum . Hoe polumita a bude, 
Hie stabs a acarbude. See Boud.] 

Budded (bo-cted), ppl a. [t Bud vA or sbJ + 
-XD .1 ft. In bud, budding ; furnished with buds, 
b. Subjected to the operation of budding (Bud vA 
5). e. That has sprouted or put forth buds. 

igge Huloxt, Budded, gemmatns. 1S79 Spenser Skebk. 
Cal, Feb. 36 The budded broomes. Ibid. May 914 Hit 
newe budded beard. 1864 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1719) >9S 
Cut off the Heads of your budded Stocks. 18x7 Woaoaw. 
Poems of Imag. xvi, With songs the budded groves re- 
sounding. 1881 Gant Ckron. XVI. 851 The budded rose. 

Birader. rare. [f. Bud o. 1 + -xr '.] That 
which buds, or is in bud. 

s8x8 Keats Endym. 1. 41 Now while the early budders are 
Just new. 

8llddlUk(bu'dl v bu-d|ha). Also 7-8 Buddou, 9 
Booddha, Bhooddha, Boudhou,Budh, Buddh, 
Buddho. [a. Skr. buddha enlightened, awakened, 
ua. pple. of budh to awake, know, perceive.] 
The title given by the adherents of one of the 
great Asiatic religions, thence called Buddhism, 
to the founder of Uieir faith, Sakyamuni, Gautama, 
or Sidd&rtha, who flourished* in Northern India in 
the gth century B.o. §2kyamuni is regarded as 
only the latest of a series of Buddhas or infallible 
religious teachers, which is hereafter to be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

When applied to §&kyamuni, Buddka is In English use 
treated as a proper name, and even when used in a general 
sense, it is always written with a capital B. 

1881 R. Knox Hist. Cevion 18 The Buddou, a great god 
among them. 1784 Sir W. Chambers in Asial. Res. (1799) 
I. 163 The Siamese have two orders of priests, and so have 
the worahippers of Buddou. i8m Mahon y in Asiat. Res. 
VII. 39 Thu last Bhooddha will be bom of a Bnuninee 
woman. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 11 . 87 With 
the acquiescence of . . the priests of Buddha. Ibid. III. 50 
Relics of the four last Buddhas. <833 Wayland Mem. 
Judson App. II. 4x0 A Buddh b a being who by virtue of . • 
certain austerities becomes the object of supreme adoration. 
1838 Max MOllkr Chips <x88o) I. ii. 51 The first subjective 
system of faith in India, the religion of Buddha. 
attrib. 1784 Sir W . Chambers in A siat. Res. (1799) 1 . 163 
Knox says of the Buddou Priests, etc. x8ox Joinville in 
Asiat. Res. VII. 491 Some prince on the continent, pro- 
fessing the Boudhou religion. 

Hence Bnddhahood, the condition of a Buddha ; 
Bnddhaahlp, the office of a Buddha. 

1837 G.Turnour Makdwanso I. xxviii, Prince Siddhattho 
attained Buddhohood, in the character of Gotamo Buddha 
1876 Done Moham Buddha hr C. iiu <47 Such then was 
the process by which Siddartha painfully won his way to 
Buddhahood. x88e Schapp Eneyel. Re/. Ktunol. I. 333 
Gautama's Huddhaship was for five thousand-year*. 

iif" ‘ / “ I I 

18x6 G. S. Faber Orir. Pagan Idol I. 54 Such impieties 
pcailiarly marked the Hermetic or Buddhic theology. 1817 
— Eight Dissert. (18451 1. 69 The doctrine of Buddhic In- 
carnation. 

Buddhim (bu diz'm). Also Boudhiam, 
Budhtom, Booddhiaxn. [f. Buddha 4- -ism.] 
The religious system founded by Buddha. 

180s Joinville hi Asiat. Res. VII. 400 If Boudhism could 
not have established itself among the Brahmins, etc. 1816 
Asiatic JmL 1. 19 The name and peculiarities of Bud- 
dhism have a good deal fixed my attention. 1870 F. Hall 
in Wilson Viskhu Purdha V. 376 The Hindus, with their 
hatred of Buddhbm and everydiing therewith cognate. 
BuddhiMt (bu-dist), sb. and a. Also Boodd- 
hlat, and (wrongly) Bhudlat, Bhudhiat, Bhood- 
dhiat, Boudhiat, Bauddhist. [f. as prec. + -1ST. 
The Sanskrit Bauddha 'follower of Buddha* was 
previously used : hence the form Bauddhist .] 

A. sb. A follower of Buddha. 

x8ot Joinville in Asiat. Res. VII. 398 In the opinion of 
the Boudhuts, there has beep no creation. 1803 Makomy 
in Asiat. Res. VII. 33 The Bhooddhists speak of b 6 hea- 
vens, which they divide in the following manner. X807 
Wilvobd in Asiat. Rea. IX. 88 According to the Baud- 
dhbto, the ancient Buddha, .began to reign 1367 years a.& 
xtso M. Graham 89 (Y.) Among the Bhudduts there are 
no dbdnct castes. 1841 H. H. Wilson Asiat, Jml. New 
Ser. XXXV. 44 A different clam of sectarians from Bud- 
dhists or Bauddhas. 1871 Alabaster Wheel qf theLawa6$ 
Buddhists are forbidden to kill animals. 

B. adj. Relating to or connected with Buddhism. 

c8t6 Asiatic Jml. I. ex The harmlem sacrifices of the 

Chinese . .are obviously Buddhbt. rig M aery at Oita Podr. 
sxiv. I also found .. Bhudhist figures. <871 Alabasteb 



BUDDHISTIC. 

Wknlfftot t& My Idea* on BuddhUt prayer dr* 
t u te d in nt Preface. 

Buddhlfltio (tadi’stflO, * -Buddhist a. 
■Us Author Class. Diet* 8*A A remnant ..of an early 
Buddhistic system. Mo J. Mete Orig. St Motor 7 Vjt£ 
II. 69 In Ceylon than exists . . an extensive Buddhistic 
literature. t% pK.AMm.ul/niiy of NaL xiiL jol The 
«eaT meaningof the Buddhistic AtUm in the mind of its 

Iwdflhiltioil (budi-stildU), a. [f.prec.+-AL.] 
— prci 

am G. Turnoui Mnhdwanse l xxvKl, The mystification 
of the Buddhistic®! data. xS6o J, Mum Orig. Sanskrit 
Texts it. 68 The three pltakas, which now form the Bud- 
dhistical Scriptures. 

t BuddhitB (bu'drit), sb. and a. Also Bud- 
dito. [tee -its*] An early synonym of Buddhist. 

stn R. Pkrcival Cry ton sooThe Brahmins prsvailed, and 
the Buddites were compelled to take refuge in Ceylon. 
* 8 x 4 Asiat. Jrni. I. 114 The ancient religious edifices of 
Java afc exclusively Buddhite, and not Braminical 

Budding ( bodig), vbl. 4k. 1 ff. Bud v.i+-mol.] 
I. The action of patting forth buds, sprouting ; 
cotter, buds collectively. 

139! Tssvisa Barth. Do P. R. ix. vil (1405) 359 Hsrueste 
ngeandorspr 


. . wythdrawyth the vertue of buddynge and of spryngynge. 
xgflo Hollyband Treat \ Fr. Tong, Gormomont ', a budding, 
a sprouting. 171 1 Addison Spect. No. lei P 3 Before the 
first budding of a Horn appear* 1714 Ramsay Tca-T. 
Misc. (1733) 1. 100 Plantings, .where buddlni 


ngs and blossoms 


Huxlxy Physiogr. xv. ita By. .budding and 
Hitting, the corals may form masses of great sise. 

~ ‘ j forth, beginning, * germ \ 

1601 Wkevkr Mirr. Mart. Av, Her forward budding In 
the prime I blasted With wind of pride. 1677 Gilmm 
DamonoL (1867) 461 We must .. nip it in the earliest bud- 
dings of it. 174s Watts Improo. Mind ix. <i8ox) 68 The 
young buddings of infant reason. iSea B. Cornwall. Let. 
Boccaccio il. 44 In budding, happiness is likest woe. 

8 . Gardening. The process of inserting a bud 
from one shrub or tree under the bark of another, 
so that adhesion takes place ; inoculation. 

>n & Wise Compl. Gant vii. 184 The proper 
listing or Budding, is. .according as the Season 

. 61 Delameb Ft. Card. 136 Budding may be 

performed from June to September. 

4 . attrib ., as in budding-knife, - time . 

1805 Wordsw. Prel. in. (1850) 64 A congregation in its 
budding time Of health. 1831-60 Loudon Encycl. Gant. 
656 (L.) With the budding-knife make a horizontal cut across 
the rind. 1839 Carlyle Chartism viii. 163 There are 
spiritual budding-times. 

t Bu’dding, vbl. sbA Sc. Obs. [f. Bud z >. 2 + 
-tno 1.] Bribery. 

1640 Pasqnil in Bk. of Scotch Pasquils (1868) 144 Ther was 
houpes for brybes ana budding. 1637 Colvil Whigd Sup- 
Otic. (1751) 9a It's very like, at others budding, He turn d 
his coat for cake and pudding. 

Bu'dding, ppl. a. [f. Bud v.i 4- -ing 2 ] 

1 . That buds ; in bud, sprouting. 
xgfix T. Noston Calvin's fast, l xvL (1634) Be A budding 
greennesso. >979 Spenser Skspk. Cal Feb. 58 My budding 
braunch. 1697 Drydkm Virr. Georg. 11. 763 Wanton Kids, 
with budding Homs. 1814 Southey Roderick xv, Lovely 
as a budding rose. 

2. .fir. 

1381 Sidney Apol. (Arb.) 67 Wo might well want words, 
hut neuer matter, of which, .we should euer haua new bud- 
ding occasions. 1648 Herrick Corinna's a Maying , There's 
not a budding boy, or girle. .But is. .gone to bring in May. 
1664 Drydkn Rival Ladies 1. i. 186, 1 will not . . crush a 
budding Virtue. 1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 137/a 
One unlucky, .circumstance blasted, .the budding hopes of 
Melville. >866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Noighb. iii. (1878) 
33 This gave a great help to his budding confidence. 

Hence BtrAAingnsss, budding quality or con- 
dition. In mod. Diets. 

Buddie, boodle (brd'i, bf/'dl), sbA Forms: 
4 budel, fi boJml(e, bothil, 6 bodlo, boddle, 
8- buddle, 9 boodle. [Etymology unknown : the 
conjecture that it is a. Du. buidel purse, on account 
of its bearing golds (yellow flowers) is untenable.] 
A rural name for the Com-marigold. 

a 1400 Names of Herbs in MS.SIoane if. 6 Monica , budel. 
c 1440 Promp . Pare. 46 Bo|ml [printed Boyul] or bothute, 
her be, or cow-slope [v. r. bothil, boyty. S|8o Tusseb IInsb. 1 L 
11 Like vnto boddle no weede there is such. 1987 Marshall 
E. Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.) Buddie , corn-mangold. 1830 
Foasv roc. R. Anglia 1 . 4a Buddie , a noxious weed among 
com, Chrysanthemum segetum 
Buddie (bwd'L), sb.* Mining . Also 6 buddel, 
7 budle. [Etvmology unknown : some have 
compand Ger. outteln to shake, agitate. The word 
occurs in Manlove 1653 as a term used by Derby- 
shire lead-miners ; it is still current there and in 
Cornwall, and also in the U. S. silver mines.] 

A shallow inclined vat in which ore Is washed. 
Hp-ed^ 83 Hen. V//f t vilL I s The aside digger, owner, 
or wassher, shall make . . sufficient hatches and ties in the 
ende of their buddeis and cordea. 1633 Manlove Rhymed 
Ckron. e6o Again Rakes, Cross Rake*, Brown-henna, Budles 
and Soughs. 1674 Ray Smelt. Silver si6 The Buddie which 
is a vessel made fike to a shallow tumbrel, standing a little 
shelving. 1889 Church in Student II. son The huddles 
where the around on is washed. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Buddie (Cornwall*, an inclined vat or stationary or 
revolving platform upon which ore is conosotmted by means 
of running water. Strictly the buddle is a shallow vat.. 
But general usage, particularly on the Pacific dope, makes 
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Cmt n a % huddle-boy, -head, dub. 

1860 Smiles Se(fhetp iu. 6a Earning three-halfcenca a day 
as a buddleboy at a tin mine. UknPhiL 7 VwCvi. §109 
A Trembling shovel., to cast up the Ore. .on a long square 
board, .which is termed the Buddle-bead. sfiii Chmn in 
Ann. Reg. 34/1 Miner's buddle-tubs. .and other materials. 
tBuwi, v. 1 Obs. rare. [If. Bud vA + -li 
frequentative suffix ; but perh. rather onomato- 
poeic.] intr. ! To bad, to sprout 
s|Bs J. Bell Hadden* i Anm. Oser. «68 b, Mora wicked- 
nes hath bene sene to buddle upp afresh [Lat, pullulare\ 
Ibid. 430 b, Sinaes do dayly boyle upp and buddle from 
without us. 

Buddlft (bo'dl), vA Mining, [f. Buddi b sb*] 
trans. To wash (ore) by means of a buddle. Hence 
Bu'ddled ppl. a . ; Bu ddler ; Buddling vbl. sb. 

1693 G. Pooley in Phil. Tram. XVII. 675 The placet 
where they wash, clean or buddle It, as their Term la 1747 
Hooson Miner's DM. av.. In some places, they Buddle 
all their Boose. Ibid. 1 j b, The Budlers, Scrapers, and 
Washers. Ibid. X iv.Wastelul that which is separated by the 
Water from the Buddled Ore, by Buddling the Boose. 1869 
Church in Student II. 40a It [oral is separated from the 
accompanying rock and minerals by the process locally 
(Cornwall) termed buddling. 

Buddle. obi. f. Boodle 1 . 

Buddy (bird!), a. rare. [f. Bud sb. 1 + -T 1 .] 

A. Full of buds. b. Like a bud. 

1398 Florio. Froneute , stalkie, buddie. Rpriggie. *6st 
Cotcr., Filtote , e buddie knob in e vine, like a wart. s86a 
Thackeray Roundab. Papers (1879) ti< Hera are the 
scouraes I choose me a nice, long, swishing, buddy one. 
1871 G. Macdonald Roadside P. 909 Buddy dot* of light. 
Bude (bind), f Attrib. use of the name of a 
place in Cornwall. 1 Buda-bumer, a gas-burner 
invented by Sir Goldsworthy Gurney (who resided 
at Bude), consisting of several concentric argand 
rings. Bude-light, see quot. Bade sand, sand 
from Bude, used as a dressing for soil. 

1807 Vancouver Aerie. Devon (18x3) 157 Old spaded and 
burnt moors, dressed with 100 seams of bude sand. 1833 
Meek. Mag. XXIII. 80 The Bude Light is a name given by 
Mr. Gurney . . to a new light . .obtained by directing a stream 
of oxy-hydrogen gas on a quantity of pounded egq sheila 
>875 use Diet. Arts II. 559 The Bude burner consists of a 
or 3 concentric argand rings perforated. 

t Bude, obs. vnr. of Bid, to announce, deliver. 

c 1380 Sir F crumb. 1793 pey of fraunce affore |m Amerel 
jude And Rowland] wijp stent continence ys message pus 
gan bude. 

Bude, var. of Boud. 

Bude - behoved : see Bun v. 

Budel, obs. form of Biadlh and Buddle sb\ 
Budge (budg), jAI Forms : 4 bogee, -eye, 
5 boge, bogey, 6 bogy, bug(g)e f buggye, Sc. 
huge, 7 budg, 9 boodge, 6- budge. [Etymology 
obscure; usually identified with BudoexA*, BoUge 
xA 1 , a leather bag ; but the connexion of sense is 
not clear, and most of the early forms seem to 
indicate a dissyllabic etymon. If the original sense 
were * kid-skin with the hair f (see quot. 1616), the 
OF. bouchet , bochet a kid, might be thought of; cf. 
• budge of court* from F. bouche under Bouge xA 2 ] 
1 . A kind of fur, consisting of lamb*s skin with 
the wool dressed outwards. 

138a Pol Poems (1859* I. 063 Somme frars berra paluse 
abouto. . A 1 after that thai ere . . For somme bugee, and for 


1469 Poston Lett. xeix. I. 134, Ij. gounes, one furryd with 
bogey. 1313 Douglas AZnei* viii. Frol 58 Byand byssely, 
and bane, huge, beulr and bice, xjjt^ Act a 4 Hen. VI T l , 
xiii, No man, vnder the saide estates, .shall weare any furre 
. .except foynes, genets, .and Bogy, c 1370 Thynnk Pride 
6 Lewi (1841) 3a A gowne Of fine blacke doth, and faced 
faire with budge, inxs Cotor. s. v. A entail, Blanche dag 
neanx , the furre called, white Lambe, or, white Budge. 
16x6 Hullokar, Budge , a furre of a kinde of kid in other 


Judge and Goat Skins, a 1859 Da Qi 

Whiggtsm Wks. VI. 113 note. Budge is a species or fur. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., at in budge-/ace } -fur , - gown , 
-skin ; budge-baohelor, one of a company dressed 
in gowns trimmed with budge, who took part in the 
procession on Lord Mayor's Day (see Bachelor a). 
(For budge-doctor , etc., see Budge a.) 

1466 Mann. 4 Houteh. Exp . 371 My msstyr bout of hyra 
vj. huge scynnes prise iity.x. xssfi Skelton Magnrf. 1070 
In the stede of a budge furre. 1399 Marbton Sco. Viltanio 
ill. x. saa Poore budge face, bowcaae sleeue, but let him 
passe, Once furre and beard shall priuiledge an Awe. 1649 
Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 333 To part freely 
with their own Budge-gowns. 1680 T. Jordan Londons 
Glory 13 In the Rear of them, .hastens the Fobs and Budge- 
Batcnelors together with the Gentlcmen-Ushers to GuiTd- 
HalL 1706 PHtLurs, Budge-Bachsterr, a Company of poor 
old Men Cloath’d in long Gowns, lin'd with Ijunbs-turr, 
who attend upon the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
during the Solemnity of the Publick Shew, 
t Budg#, xA 2 Obs. rare- 1 . Also 6 boge. [a. 
OF. bouge 'espfcce de hache d'armes, ou plutSi 
one grande serpe ' Godef See Voulge.] • A kind 
of bill ; a warlike iaatrument ' (Jamieson). 

1313 Douglas Atneis xl froL 16 None vther strokis nor 
wapynni* had that char, Nother, tpevr. huge, pol*ax, swerd, 
knyfa, nor mace ted. 1333 AarbmtgeSaJ. 


BVDGMXiT. 

t liid|i f il.® Oh. [Later spelling of Bouge 
xAi, in sense 1. Cf. Budget.] A leather bag. 

a 8 al Holland Sueton. >04 To the moke of another, there 
was tyed a lether-batgge . . with thia title.. But thou heat 
deserved a verie tether budge [fuleum] Indeed. 

f Budge, sbA Obs. |? f. Budge r. 1 ] A shov^ 
a push. 

1714 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765)60 As for the Budge I had 
had it given me often in the Street but understood not the 
meaning of it till now; and now I found it waa a Joatifo 
enough to throw one almost upon his Nose. 

t BudgS, xM Obs. slang. See quote. 
attrib. 


1671 R. Head Canting Acad . 03 The Budge, .hlasmpbf* 
tent ts in- the dark of the Evening, logo into any door this 
he seeth open, and • . take whatever next oomath In hand. 


1676 W anting for Heusekprt. (title), Budg and Snudf, 
FiYe.Ufter, Tongue-paddar, The Private Them 1708 Patau 
Lira. Budge, one that allpe into a House, nr Shop, to 
steal Cloaks, etc. 1731 Fielding Amelia l iU, You are 
some sneaking budge rascal 

Budge, xA*. var. of Bouge 1A 2 , court rations, 
t Budge, a. Obs. Also 7 bodge, budg. [Ety- 
mology unknown : we may perhaps compare Bug 
a., also Bog a. Bogqish. 

There appears to be a reference to the attrih. nee of 
Budge jA‘, as in the first quot. Possibly budged 
have originally meant ona who wore budge for.) 

L Solemn in demeanour, 
pompons, stiff, fonnsL 

1634 Milton Comus 707 Those budge doctors of the Stole 
for. 1640 Brome Sparagus Gourd, iv. v, I ha no more to 
say t'yee, since you be so budge. 1676 Marvell Gen. 
Councils wits. 1873 IV. 119 And how budge must they look 
when they returned back to their dioceases. 1686 Oldham 
Art Poetry 66 No tutor, but the Budg Philosophers he 
knew. 17x4 Ellwood A utobiog. (1763) 60 The Warden waa 
a budge old man ; and I looked somewhat big too : having 
a good geldbg under me. and a good riding coat on my 
back. 1733 Johnson, Budge, surly, stiff, formal. 1781 
Gowna Louvers. 099 The solemn fop, significant and budge. 

brisk. Jocund. You 
Croune, brisk. 


budge doctor may 
gefor.) 

important - looking, 


,099 The sc 

2 . dial. BriskTlively. 

1691 Ray S. hr E. C. Wdt. 90 Budge,\»tbk 
are very Budge. — N. C. Wdt. (E. D. B.) 
budge, lively, jolly. i7ax-s8oo b Bailey. 

Budge (budg), v. 1 Also 6-f bouge, (7 budg). 
[a. F. oouge- r to stir; according to Dies, prob. — Pr. 
boUgar to disturb oneself, It. Suficare to bnbble up 
late L. *bullicare to bubble, frequentative of 
bullfre to boiL Cf., for the sense, Pg. bulire to 
move, stirj 

1 . intr . To stir, to move from one's place. (Al- 
most always with negative expressed or implied, 
and said of that which stands firmly or stubbornly.) 
To budge against , to move against, act in hostility 
to, is now obs. 

x«90 Greens Orl Fur. (T399) 31 Bouge not a foot to syd 
Prince RodamanL xfioa Florio Montaigne U634) tal He 
could not be induced to nouge from his place. 1637 Earl 
Monm. tr. Matvonfs Rom. 4 Tarquin xg (He] doth not 


budge against hla Prince. 1661 Butler Hud. 1. iil eox, I 
thought th'hadst scorn'd to budge a step l For fear. 1768 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man Epil. Not a soul will budge to give 
him place. 1837 W. Irvino Copt. Bonneville (t 849* 007 The 
trapper . . refused to budge an bch. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. x. 031 Showing nainclinatlon to budge, 
t b. ? To wince, flinch, shirk (after Fr. bonger). 

x6ox Snakr. Jut. C. iv. Ui. 44 Must I bouge f Must I 00- 
serue you? 1607 — Cor. 1. n. 44 l*he Mouse ne're s^inn’d 
the Cat. as they did budge From rascals worse then they. 
163a Wadsworth Sp. Ptlgr. iii. 13 All ere bound to bee 
there without budging at teuen. sfigi Baxter Inf. Baht. 
Apol. xo He told them in the Pulpit, that let them budge 
at it how they would, it was their Hypocrisle that hindered 
them from receiving the truth. 

2 . trans. To stir or move (a heavy inert thing). 

1398 SvLVEBTsa Du Bartas 11. L iv. (164V) 106/1 A stone so 
huge, That b our Age throe men could hardly bouge. 
s8sa Kanb Grinned Exp. xxiv. (1836) exB Although the 
starboard floe, .parted a six-inch hawser, it failed to budge 
us one inch from the icy cradle. x88g Harper's Mag. Nov, 
Three men were trying • . and could not budge it 

“Top 


TJ; 


var. of Bodge v.] To pnt 


903/a Throt 

t Budge, v.* Obs. 
together clumsily. 

x6e8 Earls Microcosm, xliv, AH the actions of his life are 
like so many things budg'd in without any natural cadence 
or connection at all. 

Budge, var. of Bouge v. Obs. to bilge. 
x6ea Fletcher Span. Curate iv. v, Preach not abetbenco 
. .Twill budge the bottoms of their consciences. 
Budge-Mrrel. [f. Budge sb.* - Bouge sb.\ 
a leather bag 4- Babbil sbA (See quot.) 

ttnj Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xfv. 66 A BtidgbarreH 
is n little Barrell made of Latten, filled with powder to 
carry from place to place for foare of fire ; in the cotter it 
hath a long necketonll the Ladles withall without opening. 
1696 PHiLLim, Budge-barrel, a little Tb-benrcl to carry 
Powder in for fear or fire. >8e8 J. Smarm an Brit. Gunner 
av. Barrel, Budge-bnrrela. These barrels ere employed is 

the service of batteries, and have leather coven drawing 

together like the mouth of a bag. s 86 e F. Gaimms Artis. 

Man. (ad. 9) 93 Budge Barrels. Weight of barrel, copper* 

hooped, xo lb. 

t Bu'dgelUng. Obs. rare- 1 . (Dyce suggests 
■i * boggling', or a misprint for budgetting .) 
a xfiseMiDDLKToN No wit, me H. l II, Hera is strange 
hodgeUing: I tall you, sir, Those that I put b trust were 
near me too* 

t Bu'dmly, ado. Oh. rare. [£ Budge a. 4 
•ly *.] Solemnly, stiffly, with assumed dignity. 



.. hm Naini Zm/. In Harl. Mite, (lire) VI. *66 

JUngDionishu. .saw him alt under Mi canopte ao badfaiy. 
BirAfior* £t Burma p. 4 -» 1 ] Out who 
badge* or stirs. 

1% Shaks. Car. i viiL s U ik first Badger dye the 


Bndf Broir (bvdxaiJe). Anglo-Indian. 

8-9 b« 3 g§fo. [s- Hindi or BowftU Aten?.] * A 
lumbering keelless bmge, fovmciTjr much need by 
Europeans travelling on the Gange** (Col. Ynle). 

Gtmtr. Cetare Federicit&Hakl II. 998 <Y.) Their 
he Ngnt end timed with onrea. .end they call these tela 
Beams end Patties (in Bengali] lyey A Hamilton Ate 
An, E. fad, II. niliL is In tWair Mtnei, which b a 
aoavuaiam Boat* thatgore swiftly with the Ferae of Oars. 
if§* Hoimas 30 (V.) Toe hedgerows, which both tail and 
tow. sfies H.Caumtxb Scenes M Jmd. *49 Oer papers, .we 
drily to have on board the bndgeraw. 

; (bwdxet). Forma : 5 bowiotte, -gett, 
6 bo-,Trcoget, bow-, boa-, bond-, budget**, 
(bovdteab), 6-7 bon-, bow-, boudget, 7 teg* 
git, tm(d)gftt f 6 - budget [ad, F. bougetU , dim. 
of hmtgp leather bog; aee Bouoi sb.\ Hqdoi sb.'* 
Cf. Boooar.] 

fL^Ajpouch, bag, wallet; nasally of leather. Ohs. 


CAM-ao tr. Higdon RolU Ser.V II. 985 Hb bowjettasl* 
mSTaad casket tea nga Lu Beaman Artk. Lyt. Bryl. 


fnj and eaakattas. r tap La Banana . 

(1814) 6a A boget wythleteers hangyng at hb sadal bow. 
HOI Uoall hr asm. Apoph. itob. For a pourae or a bou- 
gme. ifin CoavAT C radii in 66 A certains Pedlcr, hanlng 
a budget of small wares. 1698 Hey wood Wise Went. nr. C 
Ton whose wealth lyes in your brainre; not in your 
budgets. 1877 Moxom Meek. Exert . (1703’ * 5 ° A Budget 


to put their Nails 
1x6 When I landed at 


or Pocket to hang by thalr aides. , 

»lfo JoHNeoN In Somali (1891) V. 1x6 

Bunngagate 1 carried my buam myself to CorahilL im 
Scott Marm. u uvfi, Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore, 
iflfp Mine Jackson Skropsh. Wd-bh., Budget, a satchel of 
bass-matting in which workmen carry their tools. 

+,b. fig. Phrase, To open ones budget : to speak 
one’s mind. Ohs. (C t 3.) 

SMB HallCAtom. (dog) xeo Put It in your boget among lyes 
anomyned fables, afim Reuaas A mamma 199 Infinite are 
the subdkbs which are in the bugit of thb traitor, ififit 
Nbvile Plato Redi/v. 061 Most of the Wise. . Men. .are very 
•riant, and will not open their Budget* 

+ O. Thi hangman's budget. Ohs. 
tfite PnpP* e. Hatchet (1844)37 With an Habeas Corpus 
to xemooua them from the Skepheards tane-hoae to the 
hangmans budget, tfio y Dbkkkb Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 
II. *70 A Broker and his wife that dropt out of the Hang- 
mans budget hut km day, are new eating Into the Camp, 
Sw ha various spec, nsea: 
fa. A leather or akftn bottle. Ohs. 

Igh Noam Phttamk (sfisfi) S74 Great laathmr budgets 
fflbd full of fresh Water, s£| Urquhart Rabelais il viU. 
The measuro of twelve oyle budgets or butts of dives. 
tjM tr. Bsch/brds Wedheh is A water budget 
to. A kind of boot la a carriage, adapted for 
carrying luggage. 9 Ohs. Ct Back nr g. 

*m W* Fulton C ar riogm (xflox) 1 . 115 Boots and budgets 
am mostly understood aa one article.. that wherein the 
principal difference lies, is made with a loose cover, and b 
p roper l y *be budget, being made convenient for trunks. 

0. A leathern socket for retaining the bntt of 
a cavalry carbine on a journey. Cf. Buceit sb* 4 b. 

sfise Scott Old Mart, lx, The two dragoam ..have their 
aaiabteea out of their budgets. 

8. Irons/. The contents of a bog or wallet ; a 
handle, a collection or stock. Chiefly fig. 

sgay T. Mommy laired. Musiche 157 You shall hauc the 
hairiest bi all iny budget, ffips R. UEstranoe Fables (J.) 
It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox's whole budget of inventions felled hb. syap Swtrr 
Mb 184s II. uo* 1 mad., tbewheb budget of papers you 
sjfit Cowm Task tv. ijButO th* important budget I 


who can say What are Lu tfiaa HaiuttITm 

” a Ser. il til (1889) 94 Hb budget of general know. 
sfifiTnouKAN FriUbiv. Bed and bedstead making 


lknow- 

sMyDa MonoAN(/^A>A Budget of fterad. 

to. A frequent title for a journal (i. e. a budget 
cf news, etc.): e.g. Fall Mall Budget, Young 
Folk's Weekly Budget. 

4 . A statement of the probable revenue and ex- 
penditure for the ensuing year, with financial pro- 
posals founded thereon, annually submitted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the 
Ministry, for the approval of the House of Com- 
mons. Sometimes put for the condition of the 
national finances as disclosed in foe ministerial 
at ; also for the financial measures pro- 
Hence applied to an 


also to a prospective estimate of receipts and ex- 
penditure, or a financial scheme, of a public body, 
•r (humorously ) of an individual. 

(The Chancellor of the Exchequer, hi presenting kb mi- 
aul statement, was formerly said to opon the md g et. In 
a pamphlet entitled Ths Budget Opened, Si r ltWmjpofo 
was compered, apropos off Ms forth coming Excise BDl, to 
a mountebank ensuing hb walkt of quack msdirinm and 
co nj u ring trick*] 

1799 Bmdgpp jQpemod I And how b thb to be douel Why 
by an-fiMw^ooly of the pr e se n t Method of collecting 
the JUafcnties . . So then, . out it comes at last. 

The Piiarb'bpeiMd: aad oar State Staparfafc hath 
fripucham by his Zany Cnwrism foreppkali 



to understand 

syfi# Cent Meg. 


PartS' of the King 


Budget* thsBreanret «psdty. 

Mem. Gee. Ill, t, xvii. §50 The hum was 
opening the budget when it was incumbent 
te the finances, acute, and calls pf Govern- 
__ . Hist . Eumpehk Assn, Reg. iU/k Os the 

gsthulJuncMr. Pitt opened tbs ssrhinsf accounm for ths 
present year, or what b generally termed the Budget. 

C ‘ * “ Diarist (1880) 1 . 178 Our * 


Pittfo G. R 

must hi* to prepare our budget 1814 Wellington Let. in 
Gum Ditp. ill. 98 The budget has. .passed the Chamber 
of Deputies of the departmeats with triftmg amendment*. 
f s8fc Wsaxall tr. R. Hottdin xL 144 1 resolved to effect 
an otter reform in my budget, rfiyo Rooess Pve£ta Adam 
Smith W. Mai. ao Eagbudwus crippled by foofbh budgets. 
Hence Bwfifwttmn. 

sfop Blaskm.Mag. X LVL 109 The journalism, the budget- 
bmk 1 the parliameataryiMB, of the 19th century, 
to. Her. m Bouubt £ cf. a u. Ohs. 
sy 88 Fount Hsrmldry doss,, Budget v. Water Budget 
6. (See Mum-BODOBT, u phrase enjoining silence.) 
tmS Shaes. Merry W. v. E 7 , 1 come to her in white, and 
aryM um ; foe cries Budget and by that ws know one 


7 . Comb, and Attrih., us budget-bearer, -Jull, 
-1 maker , •matt. Also budget- bar (see quot); 
budget-gut, the csecum. 

>794 W. Felton Carriages (tSot) 1 . 48 The *budget Bar 
a straight timber, on which rots the boot or bud- 


gets. 1884 tr. Agrippa't Von. Arts IxlL 184 Barefo 
*Budget^Bearera. 104 Engl. Way to Wealth in Hart. 
Miss. (Malh.) III. 038 Heaps and ^budget-foils in the 
counting-house. <894 T. B. La Prtmawf. Pr. Acad. it. 
350 The blinds gut . .is commonly called by some the sack* 
or *budget gut. >888 Act t Mary 3rd Seas. vik. f s Thu 
Currier. . "Budget-maker, aad all other Artificers occupying 
the Craft or Mystery at Leather-buying. 1847 Hawaed 
Cnmm Rev. a6 Budget-maker: Fee.— 61 . u. 8 d. ct gfia 
Wytl afDenyU (Collier' 6 To every of these pety *Bouget 
men of laws, .a Bouget to put inns their sub penas. 
Bm-dtftt, v. tr. prec. sb.] 
tram, f a. To put in a * budget ’ or wallet ; to 
store up (tew.). D. To budget fieri to provide for 
in the oudget {rare). 

1618 J. Taylos (Water P.) Penmtsess Pitgr. Wks. 1630 L 
T95 9 We cate a substaatiall dinner, ft like miserable 
Guests we did budget vp the reuersions. 1884 Daily Nerve 
9 Oct. 4/6 An army of 6,000 men end a force of 7,737 police 
were budgeted for in >883. 

Bndgttary iterdgetiri), a. |f. Budget sb. + 
•art 1 A : cf. mod.F. hudgltaire . J Pertaining to 
a budget. 

*■* R. H. La mo In Mann. Mag. Sept. 4 s6f% No accounts 
whatever, not even budgetary eaumates. .have been given. 
s88« Daily Notes 85 Mar. 5/4 M. Coastana said such 
budgetary derangement was impracticable. 

BadglUei (bodgfitl*-!). £f. aa prec. + -XIR.] 
One who makes up a budget (in sense x or 4). 

a xfigg T. Moans Memor. last Week 11 , Such smooth 
Budgeteers have genteelly undone us. 1887 De Mobgan 
Budget of Petraaaxes in Atkonsntm ao July 71/r Prat 
Smyth is a paradossr £ but he ia one of tnoae whom the 
budge leer would place In his first class, xSSo World si Apr. 
7 He has shown nimsslf the prince of budgeteers. 
Bndmtar (birdjjrtaii). [f. as prec. + -xx.] 
One who carries a wallet ; ? a mountebank, char- 
latan (oAr.) ; a strolling player. 

1603 Harsnkt Pop. Impost. 5s Our holy Budget tars hav- 
ing to deal with Devila. .doe. .provide so many to be packed 
up in One Patient, as except hell be drawn dry, they can 
aaver want work. sSig G Mathews Meat. IL 345 Never 
wae such a thing known to a budgatar. 

BrrdgvtlaH, a. rf.upnc.4-un.] With- 
ont a budget ; preienting no financial statement 
sSfS Moraine atar 7 Apr., Many . . Liberals suffer the 
pre s e n t budgetlcas Government with the greatest patience. 
i«^ Harped s Mag. 857 A The justification for abudgatkw 

t Bn'dfy, a. Ohs. rare~ l . [f. Budox sb.l 4 * 
•t l.] Of or like budge or lamb's fur. 

ISS* F. R. Thule, or Virtudt Histerie R(]b, On whose 
fturd chin did hang a budgie fieeos. 
tBudUn. Obs. [app. a variant of bodkin, 
Bodikin.] In God's budkin m by the body of 
God : an obsolete oath. 

1800 Heywood x Edm. IV, in. i. Wks. >874 1 . 44 Gads blua 
budkin I has ths knaue serued me sot 


IB, a. [see -lkss.] Without buds. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. sis Floweriem. bowtetess, 
budiess, and blossomlem I tig C. Biomri Shirley v. 49 
Stalks hiirtltsi and flowerisss. 

Bu'dlftt. [f. Bud te/U-uw.] A little bud; 
a secondary bud springing from another bud. 

astfo Daxwim (in WabscerrTo (Hsdaguisk.. the parent 
bud from the numerous budleta which are its offspring, 
f Bundling. Ohs. rare- 1 . [I Bui> JA.I4-LIMO.] 
A little bod ; fig. a young child. 

tmf Hounsmxd Chron. m. itj Part of there yoong trees 
to be taught the grammar in a mire schools, .out of which 
these boatings at need foo m that to time te he dulle de- 
rived and drawen. f , 

BudMftah, var. of Babbabb, ' hfidd 
Bub, obs, form of Bb f., Bow f/ 

Bool, obs. form of BowXl. 

Buen, oba. form of been : see Bb 9. 

Bnerno, oba. form of Bbbfb, Buxf. 

Buettfi, obs. form of Bxwssfi, 


buttoned about the Hawks Legs. . . 

Bwl, var. of Buftlx, Ohs., bufralo, 

Obs. Cant i [L the sound of his 

boric ] A dog. 

Armou ry hl iii., 1 68 . iiegNew QamLDkt. 

Bufl *. * “ 

tBWE sb . 1 Obs. exc. in Blind man's buff. 
Forms : 5-8 bufifo, 6 buf, 6- buff [peffa. a* OF. 
befit, huffs, a blow; cf. Buffxt A blow, 

stroke, buffet. Buff and Countbbbbff seem to 
have been technical terms 811 fehdng or pugiltem. 

01401 Asms. Artk. iv, Quo dunt abide him a buffs. saN 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 891/4 He gaf to Iter te Japyng a bate? 
iTOfi Svenbu F.Q. 71 L 17 The Sarariu, sore daunted with 
a buffs, sfisi Milton Pool. Wks. 1738 1 . 38 Where 
theg giva the Romaaisls one buff, they r e ce i ve two oouater. 

8. To this perhaps belongs foe phrase To stand 
boif: to stand firm, not to flinch ; to endure. 

» Butles Hudibrms's Epitaph iR.) For the goad old 
my a bitter kick and cuff, d 


cause stood buff ^Gainst many a 1 
Vanieugh Prop. Wfirs. v, Ine marriage-knot, .may stand 
buff a long, long tims. tyst Collier M. A atom. (1706)819 
To stand buff against danger and death. >790 Fielding 
Miser il i, I must even stand buff, and outface him. >807 
Scott Diary \nLockkart (1839) IX. 146 If he does [turn ou 
mel. .It is best to stand buff to him. 

Buff (bof), sb . 2 Also 6-7 buffo, [app. ad. F. 
bmffit buffalo; cf. Buffle.] 

X The animal. 

f 1 . A buffalo, or other luge species of wild ox. 

188 * Hulost, Buffs, bugle, or wylde oxe, bubal**, xgn 
B. Goooe Herestmcks Hash. (1588) 137 Bubals, called of 
the common people fiuffes, of Punie Uisonte. u8e D. In- 
orah Narrat. m Arb. Eng. Gamer V. 936 Buffes, which 
are b easts as big as two even. sSox Ainsworth Assart. 
Pentat. Dcul xiv. 5 The Ruffe, Beffel, or Wikle^xe. 
a 1674 Milton Moxcmia i. Wks. (1847) 369/1 Huge and 
desert Woods of Fir, abounding witk black Wolves. Bears, 
Buffs. >708 PuiLLire, Bi iff. Bulk or Buffalo, a wild Beast. 

t b. Used to render Pliny's tarandus, now usu- 
ally identified with the reindeer. Obs. 

Ann Tofskll Ponr-f. Beasts (1638) A Buffe is called in 
Greek Tarandus. . Whenhe is hunted or feared, he changeth 
his hew into whatsoever thing he seeth. S817 Minsmeu 
Doctor m Ling. 56 A Buffe, so called because it has some 
likeness with the Buffle.. L. Tarandus. 

II. Buff-skin, leather, and its uses. 

1 2 . (More fully buff-leather ) : properly. Leather 
made of buffalo hide ; but usually applied to a 
very stout kind of leather made of ox-hide, dressed 
with oil, and having a characteristic fuzzy surface, 
and a dull whitish-yellow colour. 

15B0 Baret A tv. B 1447 Coucrings of saddles made of 
buffe leather. 1381 Trsds. Ho. Commons 130 The Bill touch- 
ing the Making of Spanish Leather and Buff within this 
Realm. >813 Voy. Guiana in Hmrt. Misc. (Malh.) 111 . 190 
The hide for the Sea-cow) . . will make good buff. 1711 

M. 1.... kWJ ,L. 


Stbble sped No. 43 psoTo have FI add the Piet, and 
made Buff of his Skin. *736 C “ " 
or buff-leather, drest in oil, fit 


r Genii. Mag. XXVI. 61 Losh, 
. fit for the use of the army, 
to. Militaiy attire (for which buff was formerly 
much used) ; a military coat made of buff;* Buff- 
coat. Also the dress of sergeants and catch-poles. 
Hence, to wear buff, be in buff. 


aapo Snaks. Com. Err. rv. U. 43 But is in a suite of buffe 
which rested him. >979 Br. Hall SeU. it. iv. 4a If Martins in 
boystrous buffes be drest. test SmaLEV Com ma t. in. 308 



SmT/Wr/iikkig Churchmen, Presbyterians, wtS 
are in buff and » for Kina Charles, steal — 

Woods!. U8y) Strangled uo thspulpit stairs by this man 

8. eolloq. (somewhat arch.) The bare skio. In 
huff* 

js8os Dbkkex Sutlrem. (D.) I go In stag, in buff.] 
s804 Chatman Rev. for Hon . l i, For accoutrements you 
wear the buff 1749 H. Fitscotton Houser l 98 If you 
perplex urn with your stuff— AH that are here shan't save 
your buff, rifos Brnsrao Pedest . Tear II. 606 He had no 
chnage lot linen], consequently he slept in buff. 187s C. 
Kino Sierra Nen viii. 178 Stripping eumelves to the huff, 
we hung op our steaming clothes. 

4 . ^ huff-stick or bug-wheel : see p. 

sigt J. IfoiXAND Maeuff. Metals 1 . nga A wheel similar to 
the glaser . . covsred with . . buff leather, whence iu name. 
Three buffs and ghuers. Stc >H 4 F. Bsittem Watch 4 
Clochm. 97 Soldiers oldbslts make very goad bafh. .Stldn 
•anted with emery paper are also called buffs. 

III. The colour, and things so coloured. [Buff 
a., used at sb.] 

8. Buff colour; a dull light yellow. Blue and 
huff 1 


formerly the colours of foe Whig party. 
mM Dummn Musical Tour xevi. 394 The administration 
is aeoioor fat grain, and will stand when buff and blue shall 
hava snrirriy flown off. syre Stedman Mtssridfo) II. 
ixir. sso (Ths water melon s! color Is . . jm tt fy a very pale 
buff stiff Bvecsi yuan M. xvil, Isriflrecnin my *buff 
and Mne'. sSM Hesrpeds Mag. Fab. 949A A ffredttion 
Of boffk and teds. Mod. 11 mEdhsBmJgh R ottn v tee 
v e ner a b l e blM-and-bofll 

8 . The Buffs : a popular name riven, from the 
former colour of their facings (see buff a,), to the 


8 vmn 


BXJFFGOAT. 


old 3rd regiment of the line la the British army 
(now the' Seat Kent Regiment). Similarly the old 
78 th regiment (now and Battalion of Seaforth 
H ighkaagr*) are called the Bostshire Buffi. 
tied Tim** 10 Jan. Ihe band of the Old Buffo playing 


tied Times 10 Jan. Ihe band of the Old Buffo playing 
Rule Britannia, dreau muffled, vf^i Hist Record 

Foot IS7 The Men's Coate were lined and freed 


Buff( bof),«. [CBorFjd.it.] 

1 . Of the nature or appearance of buff leather. 

a lias Mao Halifax Ou Ctess Demmgergf (RJThb 

goodly goftse. .did overload Her haUmaff forehead with a 


ess 

T>-Ar- (fi 


irty quotations suggest that the we 
im unto English from Portuguese.] 


;t that the weed originally 


(from Burr sb.* 3). Naked, unrefined, 
tomtit Lo o ker m No. ee («ro*> 1.4»Oni 


with buff. they alee wore buff waistcoats, buff broaches and 
buff stocking*, and wmn emphatUsaUv styled the Buffo, 
SM Macaulay tint Aug. I. ays-uti Harped* Mot. 
Jan. 319/1 He entered the Buffs in 1I17. 

7 . Pathol. — Burrr ooat. 

. *738 Huxham Fevers (1790) 36 Blood ..drawn off In high 
infl amm a tor y Fevers, .appears covered, .with a thick gluti- 
nous coat, or Buff. ijflO Dawsl in Med. CommunTL «a 
note. The blood was covered with a buff. Tosn 

CycL Asm*, t Phy*. 1.400/1 Louis found the blood covered 
bjr a firm thick buff at each bleeding in . . canes of fatal 
perfoneumony. tflfle Syd. Sac. Lax . e.v., Inflammatory 
Mm o huffy coat of coagulated blood. 

lY. attrib. and comb. 

8. Obvious : as buff accoutrements , belt \ buff* 
hide, -skin ; f buff-hard adj. 

IS0S Hakluyt Vo/. 11. 177 Good store of Buffe Hide*, 
sflej Torstu. Four/. Beasts 137 His (the Rhinoceros'] mors 
then beffedtard akin. zflaa Malyhs* Arne. Law-Merck. U 
The Commodities of East-land, and thereabouts . . Cables, 
Crnuas, Buffo hides. 1700 Sombbvillc Hobbmot il 306 
His Buff Doublet, larded o'er with Fat Of slaughter'd 
Brutes. *747-38 Chambers C/cl. s. v Buff, The skin of the 
buffalo being muled in oil .. makes . . buff-skin. 1704 G. 
Adams Not. 4 Exp. Philos. 1. v. i8x A cup, furnished at 
bottom with a piece of buff-slun. aflig Wblunotom Lot. in 
Gurw. Disp. XL 334 Seta of buff accoutrements for the 
Sort. Has. l viL 53 Tha military 
■rhoae buff-belts [and] complicated 
led in modern Romance. 

9 . Special comb. : buff- jerkin, a military jerkin 
of buff-leather ; also attrib . ; buff-stick, buff- 
wheel, a stick or wheel, covered with buff-leather 
or other soft material, used in polishing metal ; 
f buff-stop, a stop on a harpsichord or spinet which 
produces a muffled tone oy applying pieces of 
leather to the strings. See also Buff-coat. 

sdg Cleveland May Day xiv, The •buff-fac'd Sons of 
War. qpi Shako. z Hen. IV, l ii. 49 Is not a •Buff© lerkio 
a most sweet robe of durance! sflag Flktchsr Elder Bra. 
v. i, Among provant swords, and buff-jerkin men. 1717 
.Swift Guiuvsr 1. L *4, 1 had on me a buff jerkin, man 
they could not pierce. 1881 Grsbmxr Guo 350 The. .gun 
is then buffed over with a leather *buff stick, silis 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Whs. (1830) zee <D.) Like the •buff- 
stop on harpsichords or spinnets — Muffling their pretty 
little tuneful throats x88o A. J. Himcins in Grove Diet. 
Mum. 1. 691 A 1 buff'-stopof small pieces of leather, brought 
into contact with the strings, damping tbs tone. 

t Buff, tb.-i Obs. Also 6 buffle. {ad. It. buffm 
the breathing hole of a helmet.] (See quot.) 

tfloB Florio, Buffo, the buffle or breathing holes of a 
headpiece or helmet, itfoo Holland Livy xuv. xxxiv. 
119a Others furbushed their hesdpeecca, buffes [bucculos), 
and beavers. 

t Buff, sbA Obs. cotloq. [Origin uncertain : see 
quot. 1725, and cf. Buffeb*.] Fellow, 1 buffer*. 

1708-15 Kersey, Buff . .a dull Sot, ordronlsh Fellow. 1709 
Brit. Apollo II. Na 8 3/a TeU mo Grave Buffs, Partly 
Gods, partly Men. 17*5 New Coot. Diet . s/v., Biff, a 
Newgate Cant Word used in familiar Salutation : as, How 
dost do, my Buff! 1748 Smollett Rod. Rood. (i8is> I. 
iv. 15 Mayhap old buff has left my kinsman here his heir. 


im W. Rorrrts Lo o ker 00 Not *9 («;„ 

pUMbuff principle of old EmUsh hospit&y. 

8. Of the colour of buffleather ; a light brownish 
yellow. 

(Early quota, an doubtful, and may mean the material.) 
1780-71 H Waltole Periods A need. Point. (1788) 111. 
te mete. The dress Is that of a Cavalier about the time of 
too civil war, buff with blue ribbands. 1701 J* Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Ode to Au Wks. 181s II. 46s Buff breeches too 
have crown'd a proud proud day. <814 Med. 4 Phys* JroL 
XII. gra Pikus brown buff, darker in the centre. 1855-8 
Todd CycL Anmt. k PAyt. I. 419/9 The buffed coat . . Is 
generally .. of a light yellow or buff colour. 1878 Mias 
Braddon J. Haggards Dorn. I. to8 The . . okl-fashieoed 
Staffordshire tea service, .blue flowers on a buff ground. 

8. Comb., as buff* backed, - colour , -coloured, 
-orange, -washed, -yellow ; buff-tip, a species of 
moth (seequoO. 

1884 J. Colbornb Hicks Pasha efts The pretty Uttle •buff- 
backed heron. 1794 STsmiAN Surinam (z8i|> ll.xidv, eso 
The musk [melon], .is ribbed, *buff color, orange and green. 
1886 Lend. Goa. No. *>06/4 A . . Red Coat .. with a v Buff- 
colour'd lining. i8Bs Vnus Sack! Boi. s8e From dead 
plants IFucacem] cold fresh-water extracts a buff coloured 
substance. 188s Gordon e Sept, eoe/i A charming hardy 
Orchid . . It is a "buff-orange colour. 1896 Duncan Brit 
Moths 187 Pygmra Bucapkoln. .named the •Buff-tip Moth, 
on account ofa large patch of that colour on the apex of 
the anterior wings. 1883 Mm Braddon Gold. Caff xrL rjo 
The walla plastered, and white-washed, or •bnff.waahed. 
a88a Garden 5 Aug. ivo/x Seedling * buff- yellow Carnation. 
4 . Substantival uses of this adj. arc for con- 
venience treated under Buff sb. 2 111 . 

tBuff, v.i Obs. exc. dial. [prob. onomatopoeic: I 
cf. Purr v., and Buff sbA, also F. bouffir in its 
various senses, and OF. buffer ‘ souffleter r (Gode£). 
Sense 1 has anp. no connexion with 3, exc. as both 
may arise in different ways from some of the cha- 
racteristics of a brood puff of wind, and its associ- 
ated sound.] Hence Buffing vM. sb., and///, a. 

X. intr. a. To speak with obstructed and explo- 
sive utterance, to stutter, b. To explode or burst 
into a laugh, or the like. 

1*97 B* Glouc. 414 Of speche hastyf, Boffyng, & meat 
wanne ho were in wrapt*. >398 Trryisa Barth. Do P. R. 

11. viiL 11495) 55 As 1 move, though it be rtamcrynge and 
buffynge. wes Corot. , EscUffer , to buff, or liurst, out into 
a laughter. Mod. Sc. He buft out imo a laugh. 

2 . tram. To cause to burst out by sudden force. 
01837 B. Jonbon Loves Welc. at Welbecki R.l A shack 
To have buff’d out tha blood From ought but a block. 

8. intr. I'o act and sound as a soft inflated sub- 
stance does when struck, or as the body does 
which strikes it, 

o igga Christie Kirks Gr. at, Ha hit him on the woman wap 
It buftlyk ony bladder. t88i Lsicestersk. Words (E. D. S.) 
*.v M When an axe or hatchet strikes without cutting, which is 
sometimes the case, .with unsound wood, it is said to 'buff*. 
4 . intr. and tram. To strike a soft inflated body 
(wth the characteristic effect and sound). 

1800 F. Walker Sp. MandsviUe 64 b. The furious buffing 
together of windes, when they meets. 1785 Bubnb 7 ta* 
Herds sill, A chiel whaH roundly buff our beef, 
t Buff ».* Sc. Obs. [cf. F. bouffir.] 
trams. VTo puff out. Hence Bufb ppl. a. 
term L amen t. Lady ScoiL in Scot. Poems 16 ih C. II. #31 
Buft brawlit hois, omt, dowblet, nark and sc bo. 1573 Sage 
Edimb. Costal ibid. II. 004 That socht na tailcaoura far to 
bufe chair brake. 

Buff, V .3 [f. Burr sb$] 
tram . a. To polish with a buff (frequent colloq. 
in the metal trades), b. To impart the velvety 
•urfaoe usual in buff leather for belts, etc. 

sflSg Harper's Mog. Jan. 084/1 Sand -paper . . 1 buflh* the 
grain of the leather, leaving it white and velvety. 

Buff (bof), vA slang, [cf. Buffbk sb . «] To 
swear to. 

s8sa J. H. Vawx Flash Diet. %. v. Buff, To buff to a per. 
son or thing. Is to awear to the identity of them. sSflg 
Daily Tel 97 Feb. 6/x What robberies are you going to 
' bun* to me . . meaning ‘ to charge me with, or accuse me 
of. 1869 Morning Star, 3 June, They are going to send 
some one to 4 buff Mown) it. 

Buff, vfi nouce-wd. [Two formations : a. f. buff 
in Bundhak’s buff ; b. suggested by phrase to 
stand buff (see Buff id. 1 V] In phrase To buff it : 
a. to play blindmaa's buft (alto Jig .) ; b. to stand 
firm, resist 

tftof Day Hum. out Br. tv. fiL fz88i) 67 Blindmaiu 
buflh! I haue bufft it (alrehr, and mine owns gullery grieues 
me not hair so much as the Dukes displeasure, iflaa T. 
Mitchell A ristapk. II. 84 Tuck yourself up, and buff It 
liken man. 

Buttltl, var. of Burrue, Obs., buffalo. 

Bflflhlo (farfik). Forms : 6 bufhto, (7 b uf- 
folo, boufhtam, -alo, 7-8 bnflblo, 8 bufolo), 7* 
buflhlo. Pf. bulIhlo9s. fa. It. buffalo (Florio), . 
bufdto, bufolo (Barettl), or Pg. bdfcuo i-vulgar L, 
*£bAAu, a Gr. flodAoAot (whence in literary L. 
bm&Jms), properly denoting a kind of antelope, but 
applied to a wild ox. Cf. Bufflk, Buff ebJ The 


m ro m Ho. *9 (1704) I. 4 
4 English Mspitauty. 
f buff leather ; a light 


,) X. 410 On that 
Sght brownish 


1784 Brydgrs Homer Travsst. (1797) IK. 400 You seem 
afraid these buffs will flinch. 

Buff (bof), sbfi and int. [? Onomatopoeic. Cf. 
Bufb. Partly perhaps imitating a dog's bark (cf. 
Bough v., Baff) ; partly aa instinctive exclama- 
tion of contempt.] 

A. taint. In phrases a. t To say neither buff 
nor baff, not to say buff to a wolf's shadow (obs.). 
b. To say (or know) neither buff nor stye (Sc.) : 
i. e. neither one thing nor another, nothing at all. 

ssflt Caxtoh Reynard K(jb, He wyste not what to save 
buff ne baffi 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 11 b, A certain 
persoac, beeytig of him bidden good apeede, eaied «e hym 
again neither Miff ne baff. iflia N. Bubnr Disput. za8 b 
(Jam.) Johann Kmnox ansuertt moist resolmUe, buf, baf, 
man. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Pare, (i860) 15 These toong-tide 
Curs that cannot barite, nor say buffe to a woulfes shadow. 
la 1790 Jacobite Reties 1 . 80 (Jam.) Who knew not what was 
right or wrong. And neither buff nor sty, air, ilea Scott I 
Redo. ch. xii, * What say you to that V . . * 1 say neither 
buffi nor stye to it*. 

B. sb. Sc. (Pern, not connected with the prec.) 

4 Nonsense, foolish talk * (Jamieson). 

syst Ramsay Addr. Town Council EdhA. *3 k Matber'd 
buff before them n’, And oftentimes tam'd doited, njm 
A. Nmol Poems 84 (Jam.) Nae great feriy tho* it be PUn 
baff. To no book-leaFd. 1790 Smmv Poems jgi (Jam.) 

It only gfas him wain To read sic buff. 1813 W. Bkattir 
Poems '1871) Yule Feast z Read: bat should you think it 
buff. Throw*! ant o' stehL 

B fflff (bwf), sb.* A name given to the blindfold 


player in the game of Bt.uo>-icaB*8 buff. Shadow 
buffi a modern game In which one player has to 
guess the identity of the other players from seeing 
only their Shadows. 

dff Fan* haw* Pastor Fide irk 76) 76 Behold tho Buff 


1 . The name of several species of Oxen ; cap. 
8k Bos bubalus, originally a native of Indio, inhabit- 
ing molt of Asia, southern Eoiop* and northern 
Airies. It is tamed in India, Italy, and elsewhere. 
b.^.cqdSrr,theCapeBuflaloofS.Africa. Q. Applied 
in popular unscientific use to the American JHjww, 

a. >flM Parks tr. Mendosa's China t8x They doo plough 
and tfllthalr ground with Mae, Bufoles, sod Dallas, nig 
Vey. E. India 339 They have a Beast vary large, having 
a smooth thick dun without hak, called a Bunds, which 
rivet good milk; thn flash of them is Him BsZ siii 
Whslsb Jaunt. Game L 94 Drawn . . inaiaad of Flo od— 
Msrea by a pair of Boufaleaus. s«gl Nuoxmt Gr. Tear 
Italy 111 . ai 4 They . . make use of buffalo’* in FkMfflMng 
the load. 1843 Macaulay Lays Am. Rome, Lake Regilh 5 
x. The . . bank* of Ufens, Where . . buffaloes Ho wraowing 
Through the hot summer's day. sflNe Lavaod Hb seue k a. 
am The cattle were, .the baflUo and common oh. 

D. 1899 Capt. Rouses Deter. Natal in Dam piad * Vay* 
(1705) IL iil zoo Buffaloes and Bullodts only are kept tamo. 
1731 Medley Kdbon's Cape G. Heps 1. 79 They coulddis- 


1731 Medley Notion's Cape G. Hope 1. 79 They could dis- 
cover la them (the woods] neither Elephant nor Buffalo, 
1834 Pringle 4fr.S1fc.viii.flfo The buffalo!* avery. .power- 
fol animal, .larger than die domestic om 1897 LivtNasTOHa 
TVs*. IH. $6 The praronce of the buffalo, .is a certain indi- 
cation of water, .within, .seven or eight idles. 

0. *789-08 Morse rimer. Gmg. 1. 19s This animal [biaou] 
ha* generally been called the Buffalo, but very improperly. 
*850 W. Irwho Astoria (1849) *9* Boundlea* wastes .. 
a nim a t e d by herds of buffalo. i80t J. Allen Amor. Siam 
496 Probably among the people generally tkt name buffalu 
wtU never be supplanted- 

2 . 'A sort of fresh-water fish resembUpg the 
Sucker* (Bartlett). 

1989-98 Morse Amor. Geeg. I.636 In the riven are plenty 
of buffaioe, pike and cm. sfifo Harped s Mag. Mar. 
szA/i The ^ buffalo' and cat-fish .. are not anfiMqueutly aa 
Urge as a man. 

3 . - buffalo-robe ; see 4. colloq. U. S. fr Canada. 

1856 Kamr Arct. Expl Lav. 18c Leaving aH bauds under 

their buffaloes. *884 Boston iMass.) JruL j Sept., Arised 
by the groom if he would like acoupleof buffaloes (robes).. 

* No ', replied die scientist, 1 we woSd much prefer horses'. 

4 . Short for buffalo-horn s used by cutlers for 
making handles of pocket-knives; the varieties are 
Black Buffalo and Grey or coloured Buffalo. 

6. Comb., as buffalo-hide, -hunt, « hunter , -hunt* 
ing, -range, -shin ; buflklo-bag (cf. buffalo-robe ) ; 
buflhlo-berry, the edible scarlet fruit of a shrub 
(Shefherdia argentea) found ou the Upper Mis- 
souri; also the shrub Itself; bulflUo-bftrd, aa 
maesBorkl bird ( Textor errthrorhynckus) which 
accompanies herds of buffaloes in S. Africa; buf- 
falo-ohlps pi., the dried dung of the American 
bison, used as fuel ; buflklo-olovor, a species of 
clover ( Trifolitun pentuylwmicu m ) found in the 
prairies of N. America; bsflUo-fkk - sense 1; 
buffalo-gross, a kind of mss {Sosleria dacty- 
loides) found in the pmincs; buffalo-nut, the 
fruit of a N. American shrub (Pyrularia oleifsra), 
also called Oil-nut; also the shrub itself : buffalo- 
robe, a cloak or vug made of the skin of the 
American bison dressed with the hair on. 

xfoi Kan* Arct, Expl. I. *vL if* Two large "bfcffal* 
bags, sack mads offbursklaa. wjfiGmrd. Ckron. t 74 Tha 
felicity of tastii* real •Buffale-bsmsa. s8gp LiviMa*voMR 
Trav. ExviL 345 •Buffalo-biids act the_psirt of guoidlsa 
spirits to tho animals. Ibid. (t86z) 357 *n»e leadar of tho 
herd was an old cow, carrying on her withers about twenty 
buffalo- birds, skm Marcy Prairie Trwv. aSf •Buffalo, 
chip* for fuel s8fft Russell in T inset zo July, These., 
riven are very fine for. .•buffalo fish to live in. iffi Har- 
ped* Mag. Nov. 943/i The toll jointed graeset raptooe the 
short crisp •buffSo-grefla S703 L an d . Gao. No. 3919/4 A 
pared dfT. •BufTelo-Hidro, fc. ifo Kamr A rctTExpl I. 


xvL 193 The sick .. were mold upon the bed of •buflUo* 
robe*. *835 W. laviuo Tour Prairies 145 We passed.. a 
•buffalo track, not above three days old. 
tBa-Affd. Obs. rare-K [?o. F. bouffant 
1 often puffing, much blowing, swelling vp, strout- 
ing out ; also, swelling with anger' (Cotgr.).l VA 
foolish follow. Ct Buffm 4 . 

ri4pLvDa. Miss. Poem 
she wete abide. Uncoupled to a freeehc mao 
[t binetroL And take a buflatd riche of fret vilesse. 
BufTat, -ad, obs. f. Buffet jM, footstool. 
Buff OOfot, bu*ff-oo*t. [See Buff sb.*] 

1 . A stout coat of buff leather, esp. worn b j 
soldiers. Also fig. 

*833 T. Stapeobd Poe. HibsA. (18*1) 134 Captain* Harvy 
rececvid. .a blow with a pike. .but escapM danger by the 
Cpodneaae of his Buffo Coot, afffflg UnAdams De d ha m 
Pulpit 104 The form of religion. .» a buff coat to their sins, 
to turn tho sharpest reproofs, its* Genas Mil. Antif. II. 
3*3 The buff-cost, or jerkin . . originally worn under the 
cuiraas . . became frequently a substitute for it. it having 
been found that a good buff leather would of itself resist 
the stroke ofa sword .. Buf&couta continued to be worn 
by the city trained-bunds till within the memory of perrons 
now Uvfng. 1B18 Scott Old Mart. 2, The Jack-boots, biff 
oast, nod other ao cou t rame wtE 

2 . One who wears a buff coat ; a soldier. 

01870 Hacket Abp. WUlloms l <«8ob) 170 Sows p r o fa ne 

buff-coats will authorize such incendiaries, sps* N.-4*" 
a erst Terra FiL *19 l*he city b u ff -coat*, who took Lufo 
in Bunhlli-fiekU. 



b xnmx>. 


• 

+ 8. Seequot. Oh. 

i 488 R. Holme Armoury in. Buff-Coat (is) a soft 
Bread eaten hot with Butter. [PuiLurs, Kersey, & Bailey 
print bust*eoat.) 

4 . - Buffy Coat. 

Hence Bn'ffooited a. 

1896 J. Geamt Black Drag, xlvii, The rear-guard of buff- 
coated and eteel-capped cavalry. 

Bvffld (b* 5 n, a. [f. Buff sb? + -ed.] a. 
Clad in baft b. Coated or covered with buff, 
having a * bnffy coat’. Buffed coat » Bum coat. 

rifeui Chamber* Bk. of Day* I. 767 Thia you do To a 
buffed captain, or perhaps unto Hie aurly corporal, iltg-6 
To do CycL Anal. 4 Phys. 1 . 419/0 The buffed coat 7 . ie 
generally, .of a light yellow or buff colour. Ibid. The spe- 
dfio enmity of buffed blood. 

BufKMtf, var. of Buffle, Oh., buffalo. 
tBuffea, a. [?f. Buff/A*2 4-en 1.] f Made 
of buff leather ; or var. of Buffin, coarse cloth. 

aiei Quables A rgalus 4 P. (1678) tot Beneath hie arm, a 
Buffen -K paoeack buna. 

Buffezif var. of fiuvvnr, Oh., a coarse cloth, 
t Buffer 1 . Oh. ff. Buff vX] A stammerer, 
ijh Wycup Isa. xxxiL 4 Tlie tunge of bufferea [1388 
•tuttynge men { 1611 atammeren] swiftli shal epeke. 

Buffer* (bt» a iai). Mich. [app. f. Buff */.i 3 + 
-m (cf. Buffing vbl. sb?).] 

1 . A mechanical apparatus for deadening the 
force of a concussion ; as a round plate or cushion 
(usually supported by a strong spring) Axed in 
pairs at the front and back of railway carriages or 
engines, or on the face of a terminal wall of a line 
of railway. Extended also to the solid projecting 
beam-ends of railway trucks, etc., and strong bars 
across sidings, which sustain without deadening 
the concussion. (Formerly called also buffing 
apparatus: see Buffing vbl. sb?) 

aqS Specif. Church' $ Patent No. 6791. ta The buffers 

r. 1841 Penny 
it metal, some- 

_L Glac. 1. 1 9 . 0 

11m shock .. b harmless when distributed over the interval 
necessary for the pushing in of the buffer. 1867 Pall Mall 
C. 97 July 9 He jumped on to a buffer of a carriage. 

2 . fig. Also altrib. 

s8g8 Gun. P. Tmommom Audi All. I. xliv. 170 With no 
excuse offered as a buffer against the manifest absurdity. 
1870 Lowell Among uty Bh*. Ser. 11. (1873) 3x3 A sense of 
humor, .may have served as a buffer against the. .shock of 
disappointment. 1883 Daily Bows 97 July 5/1 The ' buffer* 
State— to borrow a simile from lndo-Afghan politics— which 
lies between Natal and the late King’s dominion. 

8. allrib. and comb., as buffer-frame , -head, 
-plate, -rod, - spring ; buffer-bar, cross-piece (on 
an engine, etc.) carrying the buffers ; -beam. 

1883 B. B. Rathe. Specifications, 40 Also, the fixing of 
6 Buffers, and "Buffer-frames, at ends of Sidings. 183a 
Specif. Borgia's Patent No. 6781 Within each "buffer head 
Is a oar of iron. 186* Morning Star 13 Aug., The "buffer 
rod, which wes. .solid iron, was broken away. x86a Smiles 
Engineers 111 . 989 The necessity for .. preventing hard 
bumping of the carriage-ends . . hence the contrivance of 
"buffer-springs. 

Buffer 8 . [f. Buff v? to polish with a buff.] 
a. A workman or workwoman who buffs knives, 
plate, tic. b. — Buff sb? 4. o. In Photography , 
A machine used for polishing daguerreotype plates. 

1854 Scoffer n in Ore's Circ. Sc. Chera. 90 Exposing 
them (Daguerreotype plates] to the friction of rubbers or 
buffers of cotton velvet or doeskin. 187a Use Diet. Arts 
II. 3 The application of the highest polish by the use of a 
buffer. “ 1 Times 97 June, Robert Taylor, comb buffer. 
Buffer 4 . slang. [Origin obscure ; with sense 
1 cf. Bufe, Bughib ; with a and a cf. Buffer! and 
Buffard ; (bnt also the use of Jpg in sense 3).] 

1 . A dog. b. transf. A pistol ;« Barker 4. 

[*688 R. Holms Armoury ni. Hi 1 68 Cant Vee., Buffar, 

Dog-like.] s8sa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Buffer, a dog. 
1804 Scorr Redgauntlet ch. Ui, Here be a pair or buffers 
will bite as well as bark. 

2 . Sc. 6* dial. • A foolish fellow’ Jamieson 1808. 
8. A fellow s usually expressing a slight degree 

of contempt. 

1748 H. Fitecotton Homer 1. (1748) 03 You're a buffer 
always roar'd in The brutal pleasures of Bear-garden.] 1833 
Maxxyat Jacob Faithf. xxx, As the old buffer, her father, 
■ays. 1863 Misa Bsaddon Lady Audley iv. 30, I always 
■aid the old buffer would. 1876M. Hay Borage Love 
Unless some old buffer is struck by . . my sermons. 

t Bnffir 0 , Ohs. slang. [Y f. Buff sb? 2 4- -er.] 
(See quot.) 

1600 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Buffer, a Rogue that kills 
good sound Horses, only for their Skins. 1874 J. C. Hotten 
Slug Oiet. (cites Bacchus 4 Venus\ 

Butt*. shng. [f. B uff v* + -kb] (See qnot.) 
*894 T. C. Hotten Slang DM., Buffer, the term was once 
applied to those who took false oaths for a consideration. 
Buffet (btrfet), sb? Forma: 3-6 bulfett(e, 
3-5 boffet(o, 4 bofet(t, -at, 5 bofette, bufet, 
7 buffit, 3- buffet. [app. a. OF. buffet, bo$$ffst, a 
blow, dim. of buffe Buff riJl 
A blow, stroke ; now usually one given with the 
hand. +/V. Fisticuffs (rare). Blindman^s) buffet 
(also blind and buffet) m Blindmar'b buff. 

sms Auer. R. t£ Nolde me tcllea him alre mount 
iusigest, h** forsoke enne buffet, uor one speres wunde. 
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a s||* Hamfolx Psalter lxvfii *3, X suffhe vnrightwlslv 
fc» bofetia ft spittyngis, cijfia Wycuf Mae 4 
. And summe btgnnnen fbr to bisphte him, and 
> his wen, and smyte him with boffatls. c tag* 
xxviiC 57X Galashin . . yaf hym. .a buffet with his 
s6og Vesetbcan Dec. Intell. iL (1608) 39 A Hol- 
lander-Mid a Frenchman . . falling oat, went to buffets, sd 73 
Hesses Odyssey 1x6771 86 How much we do all other men 
excel At wrestling, buffets, leaping, lies Pont Wife Bath 
4x6, I t. with one buffet fell’d him on the floor, sm Ams- 
worm Lat . Diet. (Morell) 1. a v. Blind. Toplay a blind and 
buffet, audabatarum mere pugnart. s8M Scorr Last 
Minetr, xil x. On his cheek a buffet fell, So fierce, it stretched 
him ob the plain. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop mi, A shower 
of buffets rained down upon his person. 1879 O. W. Holmes 
Motley xviiL 13a The letter was like a buffet on the cheek, 
b. transf. and Jig. (Cf. Blow, Stroke.) 

e ittg E. E. A Hit. P. R. 885 pay blwe a buffet in blande 
hot banned peple. s6og Shake. Maeb. 111. L 109 One . . Whom 
the vile Blowes and Buffets of the World Hath so incens'd, 
that, etc 170a S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. l 396 The traveller 
whose altered form Has borne the buffet of the mountain 
storm. 1875 Hambetom Intell. Life v. iL 178 The buffets of 
unkindly fortune. 

Buset (birftt), sb? Forms: 5 boffet, Sc. 
buffalo, 5-7 buf&t, 5 8 buffett, 6 boffett, buf- 
fafc, buffote, buffed, 8- buffet. [Of unknown 
origin. Usually assumed to be the same word as 
the next, and therefore to be a. F. buffet ; but the 
F. word has not this meaning, nor is there any 
known connexion of sense in Eng.] 

1 . A low stool ; a footstool. Now only Sc. 
and north, dial. In the 1 5th c. described as a three- 
legged stool, but now denoting in north of England 
a low stool of any kind, and in Sc. a four-footed 
stool 1 with sides, in form of a square table with 
leaves, when these are folded down 1 (Jamieson). 
The fuller buffet-stool occurs in the same sense 
from the 1 5th c. Also buffet-form. 

1439 E. E. Wills (i88a> 91, 1 bequethe .. I dory a Wet. 
£1440 Premp. Parv. 41 Bofet, thre fotyd stole [1499 boffet 
stole), tripes. Ibid. 55 Buffet stole, scab* Hum, tripos. 
1478 Act. Audit. 67 1 Jam.', Ii buffate stubs. 1968 Wilts 4 
Inv. (i860) I. 383 in Promp. Paw. 4a, 3 Buffett formes 3*., 
one litle buffet stole, 6r/. 1396 Lane. Wills (1861) 111 . 9 
Ij buffet -stooles couered for women. i6xx Cotor., Scabeau, 
e Buffit, or ioyned. stoole to sit on. a s8o6 A. Douglas 
Poems (Jam.) Jean brought the buffet-stool in bye. Bur. 
eery Rime, Little Miss Muffet sat on a buffet, Eating her 
curds and whey. 

2 . A hassock. Chiefly dial. 

1877 E. Peacock B. W. Lincoinsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Buffet, 
a hassock. The difference between a Bass and a Buffet 
seems to consist in the former being covered with rush 
matting, and the latter with carpet. 1886 Demos II. 967 
A couple of buffets, to supplement the number in the pew. 

Buffet (bufet), sb? Also 8-9 beaufet ; 8 
beaufetfee, -fait, buffette, 9 beaufifot. [a. mod. 
F. buffet, of unknown origin : in English, commonly 
spelt hau- in the 18th c., the cause of which is not 
apparent. Sense 3 is of recent introduction from 
France, and still pronounced as French (baft)-] 

L A sideboard or side-table, often ornamental, 
for the disposition of china, plate, etc. 

1718 Hickkm ft Nkiaom J. Kettlewell 11. f 33. 135 The 
Plate . . was placed upon a Table or Buffett. 1735 Phil. 
Trans. Xl.IX. 66 The electrical expositor stood upon a low 
beaufet. 1736 Colman ft Thornton Connoisseur 15 Jan., 
Tho beau fait . . embellished with a variety of China. 18x4 
Scorr Wav. x, An old-fashioned beaufet. x8ps Thackeray 
Esmond 1. v. (1876) 31 And with this, the intrepid father 
mounted the buffet with great agility. 1863 Conf. Ticket 
Leave Man 13a A magnificent beaufet in the second corridor. 

2 . A cupboard in a recess for china and glasses. 

a 17*0 Humourist xi6 The Cat had got into the Beaufette 
among the Glasses, a 1745 Swift Wks. (184s) II. 78 The 
beaufet letting in so much wind that it almost blows put 
tho candles. 1731 Chambers Cyct^ Beaufet, Buffet, or 
Bufet, was antiently a little apartment separated from the 
rest of a room by slender wooden columns, for the disposing 


china and glass ware, eta, called also a cabinet. 1733 Phil 
Trans. XLV 11 I. oa The lightning . . forced tho door of a 
id of the halL >786 Cowfks Gratitude ^33 


This china that decks the alcove Which here people call a 
buffet [rime yetj. 1876 Gwii.t A re kit. Gloss ..Buffet, a 
cabinet or cupboard for plate, glass or china. Some years 
back it was the practice to make these snjall recesses very 
ornamental, in the form of niches, and left open in the front 
to display tne contents. 

|| 3 . A refreshment bar. 

1869 Daily Bows 16 Dec., In the buffet of the Marseille* 


Buffet (btrfirt), v. Pa. t. and pple. -etedL [f. 
Buffet j^. 1 ; but cf. OF. buffeter in same sense.] 

1 . tram. To beat, strike, esp, with the hand ; to 
thump, cuff, knock about. 

a 1 mag Auer. R. 106 Te Giws . . buffet eden him [Christ], 
IS Lancl. P. PL C. xxiti. xox He boffatede me a-boute 
be mouthe. 13*6 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. do W. 1531) 959 When 
ne was buffetted ft beten for vs. 169a Bentley Boyle Lett. 
U. 63 They must be bang'd and buffeted into Reason. 
1748 Anson Voy. 1. itL (ed. 4) 30 Wbat we* . experienced . . 
when buffetted by the same storm*. x8s6 Jscc/tt Woedst . iv, 
Cut a crow'* wing, or break it* leg, the ether* will buffet it 
to death. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. x/xviL (1856) 337. 
b. To beat back, contend with (waves, etc.). 
160s Shake. JuL C. l u. 107 The Torrent roar'd, and we 
did buffet it With lusty Sine wes. 1791 Cowrsa Odyss. mi. 
«*4 Buffeting the boisterous waves. 18BI Kane Grinntll 
Exp. (1836) xxxvUL u% I had buffeted the elements quite 
long enough. 


A ffg* 

MS888 H. 8mith Whs. (1867) IL exe Our l_ 

God on every side. 1678 R. Barclay Apoi. Quakers 11. 
I <3. 57 (They] are contumally buffeting one another with 
the Scripture. 0x884 M. Pattmon Mem. 49, Ifeit hueiiK- 
atod and buffeted. 

2 . intr. To deal blows, fight, contend, struggle. 
*889 Shako. Hen. l r , v. iL X46 If I might buffet for my 
<oue. 1839 Mabbyat Phaset. Skip bt, Sne wes. .buffeting 


in a violent gale. 1847 Tennyson Prine. iv. 167 Strove to 
buffet to land in vain. x86g Dickens Mut. fir. xi, They 
buffet with opposing waves. 

sffeV^lRvma T. Trmv. 1 . 33 To see so delicate . . a being 
buffet so resolutely with hardship*. 184a Tennyson Gold. 
Year 76 , 1 heard them blast Ths steep slate-quarry, and 
the great echo flap And buffet round the hills. 

8. tram. To drive, force, or produce, by buffeting. 
*734 Watts Retiq. Juv. (1789) 118 The soul of e man. .is 
not to be buffetted into softness. <86 $ Pakkman Huguenots 
vi. 11875) 80 He buffeted his way to riches and fame. *87* 
B. Haute Right Eye of Commander, He felt the salt breath 
of the. .sea buffet a color into his smoke-dried cheeks. 

4 . trans. To muffle (bells). [Perhapa a distinct 
word ; cf. buff-stop in Buff sb.'* 9, also Buffer *.] 
*783 Art Ringing aoo (L) Buffeting the belle, that is, by 
tying pieces ofleather, old hat. or any other thing that » 
pretty thick, round the ball of tnc clapper of each belL 

Bu-ffeWr. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 4 -krL] 'A 
boxer ; one that buffets.' J. 

*483 Catk. Angi. 46 A Buffetter, alafius. 1753 in Johnson ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Buffeting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4 -img i.J The 
action oi the verb Bufpbt. 


c 1040 Lofsong in Coif. Horn, ao 7 lch bide he . . hi his 
spotlunge, and bufetunge. 4x1340 Ha 


iAMPOi.R Psalter xxi. 5 


In spitlynge, buffetynge ft pungyngc with he thorncs. 
1363 I; Foxk A. 4 At. in Spurgeon Irens. Dav. Ps. Ixxxviii. 
? Sharp temptations and strung buffeting* of Satan. 1788 
Burns Let. R. Ainslie 3 Mar., 1 have been . . under much 
buffetting of the wicked one. *8s6 Scott Woottst . viiL *873 
Black Pr. Thule v. 74 The bufferings of wind and rain, 
t Buffian. Oh. [? variant of Buffoon, sug- 
gested by ruffian. 1 «■ Buffoon. Hence Bufflan- 
Lsm, buffoonery. 

1635 Comic . Hist. Frnncion x. 13 It becometh not a man 
of my 1 .earning to be so great a lluflian. 1396 Nakhe Have 
with you, 4 c. M ivb, No buffian isme throughout his whole 
booken, but they bolstered out his part with. 

t Bu ffin. Oh. Also 6 buffen, bulftne. 1 A 
coarse cloth in use for the gowns of the middle 
classes in the time of Elizabeth' (Fnirholt); a 
garment made of that material. Also attrib. 

*370 Wilts Sr luv. B. C. (i860) 373 To my sonne Antonie 
. .a pair of Buffins w*" the slyueni to the same. 1390 Lane. 
Wills (x86o) II. si Unto Ellen Perpoynte a gowne of buffen. 
1597 Wills 4 Inv. B. C. ti86o) II. a8i, Vj yds. of giene 
buffine 9/. 1598 Flonio, Gottonato, a kindc of cotton . . or 
buffin sarge. *617 F. Morybon /tin. 1. 4 Myselfe beholding 
the Virgins statua. .did think it had been covered with a 
gowne of white buffin. *63* Massinger City Mad. iv. iv. 
My young ladies In buffin gowns and green aprons 1 

Buffing, vbl. sb.i [f. Buff*/. 1 ; cf. Buffer 2 i.] 
Only in comb., as buffing-apparatus, -block, -spring 
*833 Spec/. Ber gin's Patent No. 6781 In order to explain 
the meaning of the words 4 buffing apparatus.* 

Buffing, vbl. sb . 3 [f. Buff sb.- Sl v* + -ino 1 .] 
A. The formation of a Bupfy ooat. b. The 
process of polishing with a bnff (Buff sbf 4), or 
with a buffer (Buffer 3 ) ; also that of imparting 
a velvety surface to leather by the use of sand- 
paper. Buffing-block, in silver manufacture, a 
wooden block covered with leather, on which an 
article is rubbed to polish it. 

1836 Toon ft Bowman Phys. Anal. II. 995 Buffing ami 
cupping of the blood has long attiacted notice, rim J. 
Wvldk in Circ. Sc. I. 156/9 Buffing, or rubbing the plate 
on some velvet fixed tightly over a piece of wood. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. s86/x Buffing or sand-papering ma- 
chine (for leather]. 

Buffit, obs. form of Buffet. 
t Buffi*, sb. Oh. Also 6 billfold?, 6-7 buf- 
folL Sc. buffll, bufie, 7 bufall, buflbl, -alj, -ol. 
[a. F. buffit, a common Romanic word vulgar 
L. *bttfafus (- L. bubalus ) : iec Buffalo. Cf. 
also Buff sb? Some of the Eng. spellings in 
inh c. show influence of the It. or Sp. forms.] 

1 . A buffalo Buffalo 1 a, b. 



. . buffelles. *6*3 Favinb Theat. Hon. 11. xiii. 993 A moiling 
Chariot, dmwne by Oxen or Buffell*. *731 Medley Kol* 
beds Cafe G. Hope 11 . 109 Buflks or Buffaloes are nu- 
merous in the Cane countries. *738 G. Smith Curious Re- 
a Duffle and a fine bona 


Rates 


f Cape ( 

merons xn the Cape ( 

tattoos II. 384 After 

b. attrib. (cf. Barrsb?) 

*877 Harrison England 11. xvii. (187*') *99 Ships 
of wicker and couered with buffle hides. x6xx Bk. _ 
(Jam.) Belts called buffil belts, the doien Uk. *693 Usou- 
hart Rabelais 111. xxxvi, The death of a Bnflle-ox. *8a9 
^. Bailow Columb. v. X69 Lured o'er his lawns the buffle 

2 . A fool ; - Bufflehead. [After F. buffle.'] 

1639 Comic. Hist. Franeion iv. 99 He said to the three 
huffies who stood with their bats in their hands. Tell xne, 
you Waggs, eta 17s# Pot. Ballads (x86o) )L 90 To see the 
chief attorney such a buffle. 
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Blrtfa, v. nOnomatopoek; ; connected with 
some sense of Burr; or 1 misprint for bustle. 
*BuJU to puzzle, be at a lorn 1 in Johnson (and 
all subsequent Dictionaries) is a oons word, 
founded on the misprint of bufiliu* for bus/limr.l 
dio Healey St. Aug. Citii qfGod izS The next age Sfl. 
wr, under love, then warn began to baffle [1730 Swtrr 
Vmdic.Ld, Carttrtt Wkl 1778 IV. 141 That poor, angry, 
bustling (J. Jr*"*! buflMnel well-meaning mortaLj 

Bniahtld (btrnhed). [f. Bums + Head.] 
A fool, blockhead, stupid follow. 

d»Mr Alimony 1. U. in Hail. Dodsley XIV. 278 What 
a drolling bufflehcad in this 1 *804 Echard />/«*/«* 48 What 
snakes ye stare so, BuffleheadT 1718 J. Fox Wanderer 
adv, 90 Tho my Forehead is broad, you Bufflehcad. it is not 
prawn. zSS| 7. Herring 111. Ivl ass, 1 don't want the 
buffle-head to be coming here. 

Buffls-hlidad (b**f IheuUd), a. [f. prec. (or 
its elemenu) + -so.] 

1 1 . Having a head like a buffalo's. Obs, 

«n Evelyn Numism. lx. 093 There are remarked the 
Goat and Buffle-headed. 1713 C'tkbh Winchklsea Misc. 
Poems 117 None but buffle-headed Trees. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. Large-headed, b. Foolish, 
stupid. 

18*4 Gayton Feet. Note s lit. Iv. 90 So fell this buffle- 
headed gyant by the hand of Don Quixot. 1675 Wychbr- 
ley Ft. Dealer 11. i, You know nothing, you buffle-headed 
stupid creature, you. a 1736 Yalden Otvl 4 Sun, A saucy 
buffle-headed owl. 1I71 Dixon Tenser Vi. iv. 34 A drinking, 
buffle.headed fellow. 

II Buffo (buffo), sb. and a. [a. It buffo adj., 
comical, burlesque : see Buffoon.] 

A. sb. A comic actor, a singer in a comic opera. 
B. as adj. Belonging to or characteristic of a 
buffo ; comic, burlesque. 

. 1984 Footk Patron 1. i, A rank impostor, the bufo of an 
illiberal mercenary tribe. 1789 Mh& Piozzi Joum. France 
1. 177 They . . sung a thousand buffo songs, zlai Byron 
Juan iv. lxxxi, The buffo of the party, imo U Hunt Ah- 
tobiog. ii, 1 1860) 43 Every burlesque or buffo song, of any 
pretension, was pretty sure to be Italian. 1851 Kingsley 
Yeast xiii. 237 Genial earnest buffo humour here and there. 
BufFol, Buffalo, var. of Bufflk, Buffalo. 

+ Bu'ffon, -out. Obs. Also -oon. [a. F. bouf- 
/ante ‘esp&ce dc guimpe gaufree que portaient 
autrefois les femmes * (Littre). See BoUFFant(b a.] 
* A projecting covering of gauze or linen for a 
lady s breast . . much worn about 1 750 * ( Fairholt). 

XTjeWestm. Mag . II. 359 Ladies in full dress still wear 
..buffoons for the neck. Ibid. a88 Plaited tuckers and 
buffons for the neck. 1783 European Mag. 111. 15 BufTonts, 
trimmed and plain, are in universal use still. 

Buffoon (b2ff//n), sb. Forms : 6-7 buffon(e, 
-onne, -oun, oone, bouffon, boufoon, 7- buf- 
foon. [a. F. bujjfon , bouffon , a. It. buffbne 
buffoon, f. buffa a jest, connected with buffare to 
puff ; Tommaseo and Bellini consider the sense 
of ‘jest* to be developed from that of 1 pufT of 
wind*, applied fig. to anything light and frivolous; 
others, e.g. Littrd, refer it to the notion of puffing 
out the cheeks as a comic gesture. (In 1 7th c. 
accented on first syllable.)] 

T 1. A pantomime dance. Sc. Obs. rare— 1 . [F. 
• darner les buffons to daunce a morris* Cotcr.] 
i<49 Co tup I. Scot. vi. ( 1873)66 Uraulis and branglis, buttons, 
vllnt mony vthir lycht dancis. 

2 . * A man whose profession is to make sport 
by low jests and antick postures’ (J.) ; a comic 
actor, clown ; a jester, fool. arch. 

>805 James I. Ess. Poesie\\x\>.)$i We remains With Iuglers, 
buffons, and that foolish scamcs. 1589 Puttrnham Eng. 
Poesie <i86g) 76 Buffons, altogether applying their wits to 
Scurrillities and other ridiculous matters. 1637 Colvil 
Whigs' Suppiic. (1681)68 Hut how the Buffons all be outted. 
1683 tr. Erasmus ’ Morin Enc. a Mountebanks, Buffoons, 
and Merry-Andrews, a 1734 North Lives (1836) 1 . 41 1 The 
bey . .like other voluptuous Turks, had hit buffoons to divert 
him. 1835 Lytton Rienst 1. i. 3 The stale jests of a hired 
buffoon. >873 Farrar Seekers l ill 12. 

U Used for ‘ buffoonery*. 

1760 Cowfrr Progr. Err. 153 Thy sabbaths will be soon 
Our sabbaths, closed with mummery and buffoon. 

8. transf. A low jester ; ' a man that practises 
indecent raillery’ (J.); a wag, a joker (implying 
contempt or disapprobation). 

4998 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. 11. v. 8 Age was au- 
thorise Against a button, and a man had. then . . reverence 
payd unto his jyeares. 1838 Healey Epictetus' Man. 73 
Avoid the playing of the Huflbne, And procuring of others 
laughter. 1600 H. More A bocal Apoc. Prof, ti Buffoones 
rather, and abusers of the Apocalypse, than serious Inter- 
preters of it. 1790 Johnson Rambl. No. 7a F 8 Falstaff the 
cheerful companion, the loud buffoon. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess., Rankes Hist . (1851) II. 147 Buffoons, dressed in 
cones and surplices. 

4 . alt rib and adj. Belonging to or characteristic 
of a buffoon ; vulgarly jocular. (Somewhat arch.) 

i8gg B. Jonson Staple News v. vl. With buffon licence, 
least At wnatso'er is serious. 1887 Dryden Hinds P. l 
39 The buffoon Ape, as atheists use, Mimicked all sects, 
1734 tr. Rollings Anc. Hist. (1897) 1. toe A jumble of buf- 
foon tales. 1784-71 H. Walpole Vertuds A need. Paint. 
(1786) HI. S34 'Egbert Hemskirk of Harlem, a buffoon 
painter, 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 489 No mean 
Images, buffoon stories, scurrilous invectives. 


«8si ContL, BosMhmismom, buffoone-fflte. 1704 Golosh. 
Nat. Hist. 1*869)11. vt 7 iv. 180 The NumldiMi Crone., 
vulgarly called by oor sailors the buffoon bird. 

Hence Buffbono'sque, Buflbonioal a. {~Bur- 
foonibh; Buffboniam • Buffoon kbt. 

1798 Genii. Mag. XXYI. 034 That they should commit 
intellectual mendicity in buffoonesk terms. 1834 Bsckfoso 

fi -JL, m VI — . TL. . .Cll ! 


Bafblo t otis. form' of Buffalo. 

Bufbnitffl (bififrnrit). [f. L. b*fi> «mom 
+ -m. C t Fr. bufoniteA - Toadbtohi, q*v. 
1788 Pennant ZooL ill. 184 (Joi) These and the 


1788 Pennant ZooL 111. 184 (Jod.) Theta and the other 
grinding teeth are often found fossil, and in that atats celled 
bufonitm, or loadstones. 1869 Page H em d bk. Gooli Terms. 
Admits (Literally Toedstone) a name given to the fossil 
teeth end palatal bones of fishes belonging to the finally of 
the Pycnodonta . . in the Oolite and Chalk formations. 

Brig (bog), sbA Obs. ox dial. Forms: 4-7 bog|S, 
6-8 bngg, 6- bug. [ME. bugge, pessibly from 
Welsh bwg ( - bwg) * a ghost*, quoted In Lkwyd's 
Arckseologia Brit. (1707) a 14, from the MB. Wlfikh 
Vocabulary of Henry Salisbury (bOm 1561). 
Owen Pugn has bwg 'hobgoblin, scarecrow' ; but 
the word is apparently now known chiefly in Its 
derivatives. When bug became current as the 
name of an insect (see Buo sb.*), this sense foil into 
disuse, and now survives only in the compound 
Buqbkar. Cf. Bogy, Bugaboo. 

Although Salesbury's evidence takes the Welsh word 
back only to the latter half of the xfithc., before which there 
was plenty of time for Us adoption from the Eng. bugge, 
bug } its Welsh nativity Is strongly supported by a numerous 
family of derivatives, e.g. btvgam(- be no) bugbear, scarer, 
bwgwth to terrify, threaten, £«•/«’/ (mWgwl) terror, terri- 
fying, threatening, whence bvgylu (*»b0g**lg) to terrify, 
threaten, bygvandd ( • brg wwihobgoblin, phantom. The 
S. Wales bwei (Wkfi can however scarcely be a derivative, 
but looks like an adoption of ME. bugge, or modem bogy. 
With these Welsh words cf. Manx bong, boagdne ' bugbear, 
bogie, sprite' (whence boaganack frightful, boagandoo 
scarecrow), the Irish boedn hobgoblin, Gael, bockdem (I for 
bocan) hobgoblin (though these cannot be actually cognate 
with Welsh imganx Owen Pugh has also bygot nos 
1 phantom ', which seems however to he an error for bugail 
nos, in Breton bngusLnos * shepherd or lad of tho night .] 

1 . An object of terror, usually an imaginary one ; 
a bugbear, hobgoblin, bogy; a scarecrow. To 
swear by no bugs : to take a genuine oath, not a 
mere pretence of one. 

1388 Wvclif Baruch vi. 89 As a bugge, either a man 
o/raggts [1811 scarcrow] in a place where gourdls wexen. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv 53 Bugge, or buglarde, mastrus, ductus. 
15R9 More Comfort agst. Trib. 1. Wks. (1537) »6iA Lest 
there happe to Be such black bugges in dede as folke call 
dcuillcH. 133s Coverdale Ps. xc(ij s Thou shall not node 
to ba afrayed for eny bugges by night. ifl8g Jewel Dtf. 
Apol. (1611) 385 A bug meet only to fray Children. 1379 
G os son Sch. Abuse 93 Caligula, .bid his horse to supper. . 
and swore by no bun that nee would make him a Consul 
>893 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, v. ii. 9 Warwicke was a Bugge that 
feard vn all. s6ti Sfekd Hist. Gt . Brit, vil xliTT 3. 349 
Champions against the maried Clergy (for women in those 
dayes were great bugs in their eyes). 1881 Glanvill Saddu ■ 
cismns 11. (1736) 453 Timorous Fools that are afraid of 
Btiggs, 1719 D'UarEV Pitts (167a) II. 306 Lot the bug 


Cotor., UouffdsMfrse, oouffoonume, leasung. 1817 Min- 
sheu Dncior in Ling. 56 Buffbonisme. . vi : jetting. 
Buffbon, corrupted form of Buffont, Obs. 
Buffoon (bflf fi*n), v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

L irons. To turn into ridicule, to ridicule; to 
burlesque. 

Fancies 111. I. (RJ Who, in the great dukes 


court, buffoons his compliment, a 187s Evelyn Mem . 
U857) II. 73 The Duke of Buckingham's . . farce . . buffoon- 
Ing all plays. 1791 J. Brown Sknftesb. Charm. 37* Buf- 


fooning and disgracing Christianity, from a false represen- 
tation of its material part. 1838 Erased* Mag. XIV. 16 
Having Polonius buffooned for nim, and, to no small ex- 
tent, Hamlet himself. 

2 . intr. To play the buffoon, to indulge in low 
jesting. Also To buffoon it. 

s 67s [see Buffoonino vbt. sb.] i8ao Byron in Moore 
Lffi 0860) 434 Brnnkcs and 1 .. buffooned together very 
merrily, tho Erased s Mag. 11 . 180 He .. buffooned it 
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up to the bent. 183a L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1870) 94 AU 
dressed and ulked and laughed and buffooned alike. 

Buflbonery ( bffffl'nari). Also 7 buflbnnrin, 
7-8 bullion-, buffoonry. [f. Buffoon sb. 4- -kry.] 
The practice of a buffoon ; low jesting or ridicule, 
farce. 

iSai Bp. Mountagu Diatribm 450 Flattcrie and Buffonrie 
swayed all in the Romans Senate. 1831 Wklvkk Anc. Fun. 
Mon. 683 langlery, buffonneric^and such other vices. 1870 
G. H. Hist. Laraina/s 1. iii.Bz They are the first that laugh 
and applaud any Buffonry. 1745 Fieluinu True Pair. 
Wks. 1775 IX. 996 Power and government . . have been set 
up os the butts of ridicule and buffoonry. 1731 Johnson 
Rambl. No. sss F 6 This conversation . . degenerates too 
much towards Buffoonery and farce. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 9) HI. 139 You may often laugh at buffoonery which 
you would be ashamed to utter. 

Buffoo-ning, vbt. sb. [f. Buffoon v. + -mo 1 .] 
The action of playing the buffoon ; low jesting, 
buffoonery. AIbo attrib. 

Wood L(/ls (1848) 43 Mirth . . buffooning and ban- 
tering. s8ss Byron Let. to Mr. Dallas 91 Aug., The two 
stanzas of a buffooning cast, .arc as well left out. 

BuffoO'&ing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- -ino 2 .] 
That plays the buffoon ; coarsely jesting, mocking. 

1718 Motteux Quiz. (1733) III. 101 That buffooning 
Devil shall never 'scape unpunished. 1783 J. Brown Poetry 4 
Mns. vil X53 It was. .as illiberal and buffooning in its Begin- 
nings as the old Comedy had been. 1879 G. Macdonald 
Sir Gibbie I. xix. 056 The buffooning authors of the mischief. 

Buffoonilh (bfiffl-nij ), a. [f. Buffoon sb. + 
-1RH.] Like or characteristic of a buffoon. 

1879 Marvell Rek. Transp. 1. 319 As improper and buf- 
foonUh, as to have teen the Porter lately In the good Doctors 
Cassock and Girdle. 170a Burlesque 0/ R. Lest range's 
Ouevedo 168 This foolish, base Ruffoonish throng. i9z8 
Btackw. Mag. III. 533 In one of his productions lacrymose, 
and in another merry, buffoonish, ludicrous. 

tBnffboniit, buffoniit, v. Obs. [f. as 
prec. 4- -i*g.] To act the buffoon. 

Hence Buffooniaing vbl. sb. and pfl. a. 

*8ss Cotor., Gogueuarder, to huffoonize it ; breake tests, 
telle merrie tales. M, Fatelinage, a buffoonizing. or 
acting the vice in a play. 1633 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 
40 A buffoniiing and jearinghumour. 1837 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (1751 * 98 He can buffonize, and jest. 

t Buffooxly, a. Obs. Also buffbnly. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ly 1 .] * Buffoonish. 

1807 Ciiafman Busty D'Atnb. i, Your Buffonly laughters 
will cost yee the best blood in your bodies. 1830 R. Stafyl- 
ton Straaa’s /*ow*C. Washes ix. 41 A buffoonly Calvinist, 
who thought himself a Wit. 1684 Goodman Winter Ev. 
Confer. 1. (R.) Apish tricks and buffoonly discourse. 

JBuifhte, obs. form of Buffkt sb.*, footstool. 

Btliiy (btt-fi). [f. Buff sb.* and a. 4--Y 1 .] 

L Of a colour approaching to buff. 

184a B/ackw. Mag. LI. 678 A huffy line across the hori- 
zon. f§tf» Fraseds Mag. aLII. *88 Tail feathers with 
buffy white terminations. 

2 . Physiol. Applied to blood having a 'buff 1 or 

Buffy coat. 

>7®a S. F. Simmons in Med. Commun. 1. 199 A coagulum 
. . of a firm buffy texture. 1817 Abrrnkthy Surg, Wks. 
If. zz The blood, on standing, appeared very buffy. 1833 4 
Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1. 494/a A buffy crust is. .formed 
on the surface of the clot. 

Buffy ooat. Physiol. A layer of a light buff 
colour forming the upper part of the clot of co- 
agulated blood under certain conditions. 

1800 Med. 4 Phys. JmL 111. 454 There being on the 
blood a slight buffy coat. 1843 Todd A Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 37 A yellowish white layer . . called the buffy coat 
or inflammatory crust. 1874 Jokes & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 
as This layer is fi brine separated from the red corpuscles, 
and is commonly termed the ‘ buffy coat '. 

t Bu’flVIlfi. Obs. rare- 9 . A leather bottle. 

e 1493 Voc. iu Wr.- Whicker 658 Hie uter. buffylle. 

Bum, var. of Bufflk, Obs. t buffalo. 

tBufo. Obs. [a. JL bufo, lit. a toad.] ‘ The 
black tincture of the alchemists' (Gifford). 


Btiggs, 1719 D'UarEV Pills (1B79) II. 306 Let the bug 
Predestination Fright the Fools no better lenow. 

b. ? A person of assumed importance. Possibly 
this may survive in the U. S. slang *a big bug* for 
an aristocrat, 'swell', though the latter is re- 
garded by those who use it os referring to Buo sb* 
177s Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815)955 That I'm nine times 
as good a man as he. or e'er a bug of his countnr. >843 
Hauburton Sum Stick Eng. xxiv. (Bartlett), Well go to 
the Lord's house, .pick out the big bugs. 

2 . Comb., as bug-boy (? corruption of Bugaboo '> ; 
bug-law, a law intended to inspire terror. * Also 
Buqbkar, Bug-word. 

x6oz Deacon & Walker Spirits 4 Divels 354 The countrey 
hath been free from such dangerous bug-boyes. 180s — 
Ant, to Darel aaa Hobgoblings, Bugboies, Night-sprites, 
or Fairies. 1894 R. L’Ebtrancb Fables IxxL (1714' 87 Tin 
much the same Case betwixt the People and Bugg-Laws . . 
that it is here betwixt the Fox and the Lyon. 

Bug (bng), sb.* [Etymology unknown. Usually 
supposed to be a transferred sense of prec. ; but 
this is merely a conjecture, without actual evi- 
dence, and it has not been shown how a word 
meaning * object of terror, bogle *, became a generic 
name for beetles, grubs, etc. Sense 1 shows either 
connexion or confusion with the earlier budde ; in 
quot. 1783 shorn bug appears for ME. scoarn • 
budde ( *bude ) OE. sceam-budda dune-beetle, and 
in Kent the ' stag-beetle * is still called shawn-bug. 
Cf. Cheshire ' buggin , a louse ' (Holland).] 

1 . A name given vaguely to various insects, esp. 
of the beetle kind, also to grubs, larvae of insects, 
etc. Now chiefly dial, and in U. S. ; esp. with de- 
fining words, as field bug, harvest bug. May bug, 
June bug, potato bug; also fire-bug, in U.S. ap- 
plied colloq. to an incendiaiy. 

1840 Rogers Naaman 74 Gods rare workmanship In the 
Ant, the poorest bugge that creeps. s8oz Ray S. 4 A. C. 
Wds., Bugge : Any Insect of the Scaranri kind. It is, I 
suppose, e word of general use. 1710 Shaftksr. Ckarac. 


plied colloq. to an incendiaiy. 
184a Rogers Naaman 74 Gods 


Ant, the poorest bugge that creeps. s8ot Ray S. 4 A. C. 
Wds., Bugge : Any Insect of the Scaranvi kind. It is, I 
suppose, a word of general use. 1710 Shaftksr. Ckarac. 
11. ff 4 (1737) II. 314 The Bug whien breeds the Butterfly. 
1763 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morall) 11, Bldna ..a shorn 
bug. the chafer, or beetle. 1838 Sat. Am II. 958/1 In tbe 
field bug we have an instance, etc. s86s Emerson Cond. Life 
ii. 38 A good tree . . will grow in spite of blight or bug. 
c 18B0 Whittier in Harper's Mag . Feb. (1883) 358/1 A tag 
black bug came flying in. 

2 . spec, lire Cimex teetularius, more fully bed- 
bug or house-bug, a blood-sucking hemipteroui 
insect found in bedsteads and other furniture, of 
a flattened form, and emitting an offensive small 


W ba ;°o n ‘ctHTucrtw invectivea 1810 B. Jonson AJch. tu v. (1616) 633 Both Sericon, end 

5. Comb., as buffoon-hke adj. ; buffoon-bird. | Bufo, shall be lost 
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when toadied, b. Applied to Insect* of the 
order Hemiptera or Hetempiera, to which the bed- 
bag belong*. 

daa MamumuA Dikmr Virgin Mart. in. iii. Harpmx. 
Conn, tot ny bosom touch you. S/ungius. Wt have mn, 
Sir. rtfeTavoN Wny to Health 588 'Hie Original of these 
CfMiuM called Bap, U from Putrifscttoa. 1730 Southall 
Hum* t Bogs* have baea known to he In England above 
siity Yease, and every Season increasing upon us. 17ft W. 
liurroM Autobieg. 40 The doctor visited me . . and . said, 
* You are aa cafe aa a bug in a rug*. 1849 Daawm Vey, 
Nut. xv. (18m) 330 An attack (for it deserves no other name) 
of the Benchnce. .the great black bug of the Pampas. 1847 
Cs aWMTM Z00L | vet a i*he Ceocorkus or Land.Bugs, and 
the Hydrooorism or Water-Bugs. ifth Hulmk tr. Moguiw- 
Taadon n. iv. 1 . sty The Ciimtidm, or Bugs, belong to the 
order Hemiptera. Ibid, il vi. v. 304. 

9. Comb., as hug-bite, -destroyer, -fly, -killer \ 
bug-agaric, Agaricus muscarine . 4 a mushroom 
that uied to be smeared over bedsteads to destroy 
bugs’ (Prior Planl-n .) ; bog-bane, Cimicifuga 
fettida and other allied plants, used to drive away 
bugs; bog- wort — bug-bane. 

1804 Bkwick Brit. Bird* <1847) II. 165 It Is made of. .the 


roots of "tag bane, stalks of water lily, pond weed, and water 
violet. t88e Libr. Unto. Kngtvl. flLMs Cimicifuga, or 
bughane. an herb of the order ranunculacem. 1760 Golds*. 
Ctf. IV. Ixvili, One doctor who U modestly content with 
seenring them from "bugbltea, sSis Carlylx Surt. Re*. 1. 

, xl. 88 Poisoned by bad cookery, blistered with bugbites, 
i8of Syd. Smith Wk*. (1839) I. s 15/1 The "bug-destroyer 
Mims on his bug with delight. 17 IS Phil Trans. XXVI i. 
im, 10 and it are "Bug-flies observed In the Woods about 
Hampsted Heath. 1701 Hunoesroao Salmag. hi Shrimp- 
ftfralders and "bug-killers. 

tBuM, a ' «c. dial. Also 6 bugge, 

byg. [Etymology unknown : cf. Bio, Boo a. and 
Bo 001 c.1 Pompous; big; proud, conceited, 
fine. (Still widely prevalent dial.) 

1987 'Dmaut Morac/t DeArteP. A.vilJ, Bugge verses which 
cum 40 the stage With weight of wordes atone. sriga H. 
Moss Seng qf Saul 11. in. hl Ixiii, Then ’gins the I tho 
moon] swell, end waxen bug with horn, zofee — Annul . 
Gtanviit* Lux O. 35 A Bug and sturdy Mendicant, that 
pretends to be some fierson of Quality. 1881 Leice*tenk . 
tjt&me. (B. D. S.) s. v., How bug y* are o' yer new cloo'es I 

Bugaboo ( bo-gib*: ). Also 8 buggy bow, 8- 
bugabo. [I t Boo + Boo int. : cf. Comw. bucca-boo 
under Buooa, also Boo Lie - bo, and bug-boy in 
Buo sbX (Possibly a Celtic compound, in which 
case cf. OF. Btugibus, Bugibus , name of a demon.)] 

A fancied object of terror ; a bogy ; a bugbear. 

[c imeo Atitcan 1 114c (. Ancient Poltes de In France (1870) 
X. 33) Et puis d' infer Iras o Bugibu, Aveuc ton Dteu 
M ahotnj et] et Gehu.] 

174a Xmas Rntertninm. II, Of Hobgoblins, Rawheads, 
and Hloody-bones. Buggy bows. 1843 Pox Premat. Buried 
Wk*. 1867 1 . 438 No fustian about church-yards, no bugaboo 
tales. rim Lowell Among my Bk*. Ser. 11. (1873) xs8 If 
the sins themselves were such wretched bugaboos as he 
has painted* 

b. cant. ‘A sheriffs officer' {Groses Did. 
Vulg. Tong. 1823); ‘ a tally- man a weekly 
creditor {ibid .) ; and similar senses. 

18S7 Lyttou Pelham Ixxix. Many a mad prank . . which 
1 should not like the bugaboos and bulkies to know. 

Bugftgftna, obs. form of Booahin, Buokaaih. 

1660 Act re Chat, it, Iv. Sched. Bugaslnes or Calico 
Buckrams the half piece vjs. 1670 Bk. Rate* (Jam.) Buga- 
sines or callico 15 ells the piece — 44. 

Bugbgar (bNgbe-u). Forms: 6-7 buggo- 
beara, 7-bugbeer. [App. f. Buo sb.' + Bear sbX\ 
fL A sort of hobgoblin (presumably in the 
shape of a l>ear) supposed to devour naughty chil- 
dren ; hence, generally, any imaginary being in- 
voked by nurses to frighten children. Obs. 

trill J. Bull H addons Anew. Osar. iob, Hobgoblines 
and Buggebeares, with whom we were ne>cr acouaynted. 

1 Sga Nashs P. Penilesse (184a 74 Meare bugge-beares to I 
scare boyes. tSoyTorsxix Four-/. Beasts 333 Certain Lamim 
. . which like Bug-beam would eat up crying boys, trial 
Hoaass Leuiath - u xii. 55- 1798 Johnson Idler No. 11P9T0 
tdl children of bugbears and goblins. 184a Basham Ingot 
Leg. I1877) to The Inigbear behind him is after him still. 

2. transf An object of dread, esp. of needless 
dread : an imaginary terror. 

1380 Si dm sv Arcadia hi. 317 At the worst it Is but a bug- 
beare. 184a RocHtaa Naamau To Rdr. | a All that thinke 
originall tinne a bugbeure. 1717 Kknnlit in Ellis Grig. 
Lett. 11. 430 IV. 306 The king or Sweden is every day a 
less bugbear to uh. 1840 Dickln* Old C. She/ iii. 14 What 
have I doue to be made a bugbear of? 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (18761 IV. xviL 51 Confiscation, a word which 
in so frightful a bugbear to most modem ears, 
b. attrib. or as adj. 

c srioo Timon 1. U. (184a) 6 Thou shall not fright me with 
thye bugbears wordes. a 1734 Nosth Exam. 111. viiL t sj, 
601 The most horrible & bug-bear Denunciations. 

Hence Bs'ikfasrAom, bugbears collectively, 
needless fears ; log'ban-riali a. 

tSeo Southey in Robbeids Mem. IV. Tender 1. 15/i 
Bonapntte . . a name now growing mors bugoearish Utan 
ever. s8Se Mum. Smo Last Yours ind. *50 The assaults 
and tyrannies of bugtieardom. 


nets of the R WMfwr hi W. Perry Hid. Cuff. Amor. Col 08 . L *87 

. iii. Harbeuc. obs. form of BOW 0,1 

ye kaveboge, 8 Btfgulow. Anglo- Ind. Also buggeU, 

bugIftljL[a. Mohratti bagid. bagald, regarded by 
ISt^riabm CoTiSie as 8 corruption oi Pg. baixel, Vessel.] 
IuL >798 w. * A name commonly given on the W. coast of 
. . and . arid, India tp Arab vessels of :he old native form* (Yule). 

Daxwiii Voy, «8se fta. G. Arraus in Ind. Admits, ef Ld. RUsmb. sas 
» other name! (Y.)Ni 5 ve buggabs, by which so much of the trade of this 

Pampas. 1847 coast with Sctodt, Catch. . I* carried on. 06 a La test News 

ina-nup, ana 17 Ool, T here were, .four vessels: two were large bugjahs, 

is tr. Mognsu- each mottntmg about eight guns, 1884 Times 30 May 8 
belong to tha At Mocha they took passage on board an Arab buggatow. 
fv -killer • tBrnird, buggart, Obs. or dial, [a va- 
mnihrAnm riant of Boooakd, the form of which suggests 
1 tnHiItfflw formation from bugge. Boo eb. 1 (StiU uSd in 
Cimicifuga Cheshire.)] A bogprd, a bogy, 
drivw LZ W Hist. Troubles Frankfort (164s) 136 They two. .may 
«nve away not be . . such buggards to the poore if they may not bears 
the bagge alone, itrif Mias Lahkk Betty o' Yep* 6 Rail- 
made of. .tho way styemers icroikin away through th ( country, anew to 
ted, and water flay a buggart eawt o’th* greawnd. 

rimu&Hgu, or Bugge, -r, obs. f. Budok, Buo, Bur, -br. 

Bugger (bo-gu). Al*o 6 bowgwd, bouguw. 
< i (*• * >»*g «s-L. Bulganu Bulgarian, a name 

with bugbltes! given to a sect of heretics who came from Bulgaria 
^f-dwaroysr in the nth c., afterwards to other ‘heretics* (to 

XXVII. u/knm ■ Kit mi *1(1 KIa nrupfirwu o mw > ■aprlhn((\ ulun 


whom abominable practices were ascribed), also 
to usurers. See Boih.hk.] 

tL A heretic: the name was particularly ap- 
plied to the Albigenses. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1340 [see BoucasJ. 1753 Chambers Cyct Sub/. s.v., The 
Buggers are mentioned by Matthew Pans, .under the name 
ofBugares. .They were strenuously refoted by Fr. Robert, a 
domtnican, tumamed the Bugger, as having formerly mode 
profession of this heresy. 

2. One who commits buggery ; a sodomite. In 
decent use only as a legal term. 

*888 Pardle F melons 11. x. a *4 As rancke bouguers with 
mankinds, and with beastea, as the Saracenea ore. 1587 
Tussutv. E/ita/ks 4 Sows. Wks. (1837) 37 * To serve nu 
beastly lust.. ha will leads a bowganls life. 

b. In low language a coarse term of abuse or 
insult ; often, however, in Eng. dial, and in U. S., 
simply - * chap’, ‘customer’, ‘fellow'* Cf. Bag- 
gage 7. 

So In Fr. : • Bougre . . tonne de mdpris et dlrtfure, nsltri 
dons le lan gage populairo le plus trivial et le plus grassier '• 
(LittrA) 

1719 D’Usrxv Pills 1 .39 From every trench the bougers 


1719 D’Usrxv Pills 1 . 99 From every trench the bougers 
fly. 1854 M. Holmxs Tempest f Sun. S03 4 If I'd known 
all you city buggers wax cornin' I'd a kivered my bar feet '. 
188s Evans Letcesi. Gloss, tv., 4 Mister, can ye fit this 
canny little bugger wi' a cap? * said a mother to a shop- 


keeper of her little boy. 

Bu-gger, V . Also 7 buggar. [f. prec. sb.l 
irons. To commit buggery with. Also absol. 
s6xi Correa., >.v. Levretie. 1804 Carr. Smith Virginia 
v. 198. 1679 Cotton Poet. Wks. (17651 979. 16B1 Tried S. 
Ceiledge 4s. a 1701 Srdlby Wks. (1766- 196. 
t Bu-ggerage. Obs. rare- 1 . Heresy; buggery. 
1938 Balk Thrt Lowes 671 Stodya tha popes Decreiakh 
anamixt them with buggerags. 

Bu'ggerer. [f. Bugger v. + -ni.] - Bugger a. 
toss Hulokt Ruggero, Pederast et . a 1971 Jewel On 
x These. (i 6 it) 77 Neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor 
wantons, nor ouggeros shall inherit the Kingdome of 
Heauen. 1651 Baxter h\f. Bapt. 148 He might have found 
these godly Reformers . . to be Ribalds, Buggerem. Sor- 
cerers. 1704 Faction Displ. xL 14 Beaus* Biters, Pathaclu, 
B tm and Cits. 

t Buggeress* Obs. A female bugger. 

c 149a Voc. in Wr -W bicker 569 Butgra , bugres. 


c 1490 Voc. in Wr -WUlcker 569 Butgra, bugres. 

Bu-ggerly, adj. and adv. [f. Bugger sb. + 
-LT.] Like or pertaining to a bugger. 

1944 Jo ye Bxb. Peso. vlL N yj b, Poore buggeriy, twggerly 
fryers, saga Hulokt, Lower of chyldren buggeriy or dis- 
solutely, Pmderastes. 1693 Ukqunart Rabeleu* 11. *xx, His 
great buggeriy Beard. 

Bu'gggxy (ba.gori). Forma: 4 bugerle, 6 
buggerye, -aria, -orie, boggary, bowgery, 
bookery, Sc. bowgrye, 6-7 buggerie, 6- bug- 
gery, 8- -ary. [f. as prec. : see -ert.J f a. Abom- 
inable heresy. Obs. b. Unnatural intercourse of 
a human being with a beast, or of men with one 
another, sodomy. Now only at a technical term 
in criminal law. 

1330 R. Brunnb Chron. rso Pe Kyng said ft did cria, 

5 ipe was he retike . . and lyued in bugerie. tm FrrxHCia. 
net. Pea* (1538) 199 b. It is enacted that the vice of bug- 


m criminal law. 

1330 R. Brunnb Chron. 390 Pe Kyng said ft did crie 

5 ipe was he retike . . and lyued in bugerie. igsg Frrxa 
tut. Pea* (1538) 199 b. It is enacted that the vice of \ 


the Malays to the dominant race of the Island of 
Celebes’ tCoL Yule),] A name formerly used to 
the Indian Archipelago for a native soldier to Euio- 
pean servioe. 

trips D ANNEX Vey. II. l 108 These Bnggaaass are a sort 
of warlike trading Malayans and mercenary soldiers of 

service, syfe — Vey. Mergui 78 (Y«) The word Buggest 
has become amongst Europeans consonant to soldier, m tha 
east of India, as sepoy is wthe West Oil TdTMinte tm 
India 970 (Y.) We had fallen in with a fleet of nine Bnggese 
prows. [1878 M' Nais Perak ty> (Y.) The Bufld* are evi- 
dently a distinct race from tha Malays.] 

Buggot, obs. form of Budget. 
lU'glihrilri. [f. Buggy 0. + -HESS.] The state 
of being buggy. 

1730-6 in Bailey ; thence to Johnson and mod. Diets. 
tBu'ggiah,*. Obs. rare— [f. Buo d, 1 + -wh 1 .] 
Like a goblin ; terrifying, firightfuL 
ifH Btanyhumt jRneid iv. (Arb.) 107 Mee. .with vindga 
bugguh be [Andrises' ghost] foareth [iurbida terret imaged 
t Bu'ggill&ailk. Obs- rare— 1 . [— budgishank , 
f. Budge sb.' + Shark.] ? A kind of budge for. 

1463 Test. Ebor. (1835) U. 060, i . togam Digram peiiula- 
tam cum buggbdionka. [Cf. 1930 Palsgo. s 66 Schanke of 
bouge, fovrrure de cuissettes. 1730 Bailky Shanks, tho 
akin of the leg of a kind of kid, that bean tha furr called 
Budge.] 

t Suggle-boo. Obs. - Bogle-bo. 

xfieg Lisle Du Bartas 198 Another hath his moods And 
like a Buggle boo straies aver through the woods. 
Baggy (b» gi), sb. [Etymology unknown : the 
word has been conjecturally connected with Boon ; 
also with Bug (see esp. quot. 1773). There to 
no ground for supposing it to be of Anglo-Indian 
origin.] 

1. A light one-horse (sometimes two -horse) 
vehicle, for one or two persons. Those in use to 
America have four wheels ; those in England and 
India, two ; to India there is a hood. (In recent 
use, esp. in U. S.. Tndia, and the colonies.) 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLUI. 907 Driving a post coach and 
four against a single horse chaise, throwing out the driver 
of it. and breaking the chaise to pieces . . ludicrously deno- 
minating mischief of this kind, * Running down the Bug- 
gies \ 1778 Ann. Reg. 107 The Suicide Prol., Buggies, tun- 
whiskies or squeeied vis-a-vis. 1780 India Gas. 14 Sept. 
(Y.) An excellent Buggy Horse about 15 Hands high. 1794 
W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 183 The Buggy is a small 
chaise, made to carry one person only. 1809 Annals Sport- 
ing vu. 59 The speed and pluck of their buggy hones. 
1844 Disraeli Comngsby xiv.(L.> Villebecque prevailed upon 
Flora to drive with him to the race in a buggy he borrowed 
of the steward. 1899 Lang Wand. India 987 We drove as 
far as Deobund in the buggy. s86e B. Taylor Home 4 
Abr. Ser. il ii. 4. 93, I asked for a two-horse buggy and 
driver. >866 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt HI. xf>6 bee that 
somebody takes her back . . in the buggy. 

2. In technical uses : see quota. (Cf. Boon?.) 

i8ri« Raymond Musing Gloss., Buggy, a small mine- 

wagon holding 4 ton to z ton of coal. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
939/9 The men.. go out.. on the strand in a 'buggy’., 
which is a board seat slung by ropes from the axis of a 
grooved wheel fitting and travelling on the strand. 

8. Comb., as buggy-boat, a boat made so that 
wheels can be fastened to it, so as to make it 
into a land-vehicle; buggy-oultivator, buggy- 
plough, a plough having a beat for the plough- 
man to ride on. 

Bu'ggy, a. [f. Buo sb . 2 + -y L] Infested with 
bugs. 

1714 Phil. Tran*. XXIX. 6$ With a block Speck, as 
buggy Peas had. 1730 Southall Bugs 35 When they have 
taken it [old Furniture) down, because it was buggy. 1894 
Badham Halieut. 907 One of those provisionless Sicilian 
locand*. boasting.. a thunny supper and a buggy bed. 
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gone committed with man kynd or beast be adjudged 
relonie. zftfts Lyndbsay Mmarche 3473 That self Syn of 
Sodomye, and moot abbomloabyll bewgrye [v. r bowm). 
1667 Chamberlaynk St. Gt. Brit, l (1684) 41 The sin of 
Buggery brought into England by the Lombards. 9794 
Edwarm Freed. Will 111. 1 w>. 187 The m6st horrid crimes. 
Adultery, Munlen Buggery. Blasphemy, fltc. y s 8 N Act 94 
4 95 Vic. c. 1 61 The abominable crime pt toggery, own* 
mitted either with mankind or with aayyaritaab 
B. attrib. or as adj. 

1643 R. O. Man’s Mori, vl 49 Christ dyed not for the 
rational! part separated from the materialL nor the material! 
from the rationall, if there should be such Buggery birtha. 
1891 Mathew Load. Labour I. 93 A buggery fooL 
t Bn gg888. Obs. [a. Bugis, * name given by 
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Bugh, buae^n, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Bow v.i ; 
obs. form of Bough. 

Bughtr. [cf. Buffer 6 ; the vb. is still bough , 
bugh 7b»x w ) in Sc.1 A barker, a barking dog. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 34 Bugher. a Dog. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 111. iiL f 68 Bugher, a Cur Dog. 1709 
New Cant. Diet. 

Bughsom, obs. form of Buxom. 

Bught, variant of Bought sb. and v. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scotl. 1. xv. o6s 
Forty-five or fifty fathoms of tows constitute a bught. 
t Bngiford* Obs. [ad. It. bugiardaA A liar. 
a 1670 Hackbt A bp. Williams 1. (1609) 71 Like au egre- 
gious bumard here he Is quite out of the truth. 

Buglt, obs. form ol Budget. 

Buglfth, variant of Buggalow. 

Buglard - Buggar d 

ri44o Prom/. Parts. 55 Bugge, or buglarde, Maurut, 
Putin*. 

Bugli (bitf’gT), sb. 1 Forms: 3- bugle, 4 
bewgalto, -guile, 3 bugelle, 4-6 buguli(e, 4*7 
bugil, g-6 Se. bowgle, 6 Sc. bougil, bewgrill, 
7 bugill, (8 ? beugle). [a. OF. bugis L. b&eu- 
lus, dim. of bo-s bothis an ox.] 

L tft The buffalo ( - Buffalo i a) and other 
kinds of wild oxen. Obs. b. A young ball. dial. 

ctgaa 1 C. AH*, size A thousand bugles of Ynde. t|g8 
Trxvisa Barth. De P.R. xvm. xv. (1495) 774 The Bugle. . Is 
lyke to an oseand is a fyei» b eesL e 1400 Mauhmv. xm 
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069 Hereto ef grate Oxen or of Bugles. naft Bcunrom 
CrNkMfihiiii; Horais . . ihikkar than ooyhome of 
ant bewgUL *fe l. Gbumtonk ^ &/. Ww-W 636 Capa 
..made of bug|ss hono. 1677 W. Charlton de 

#f Ham. Anima /. (ed. at 8 Bammus, the Bugls. 18B1 
ideofVVighiGlose. tE. D. S.), Agfr, ayouagoult; tho 
Bugle laa al Newport. 

2 . A/mtiV. Short for Buglx-hor*. a. A hunting, 
horn, originally made of the horn of a 1 bugle* or 
wild ox. b. A military instrument of brass or 
copper, resembling the trumpet, but smaller; used 
aa the signal* horn for the infantry. 

. esg 40 Goto, * Gr. ATa*. 1136 With buglo to bent fclde ho 
buskes. c 1439 Tbrr. Portugal 14a Torrant bioare hya 
bugollo bold, imp Shako. Ansel Adb 1. L 043 Hang my 
bugle In an fouisSbie baldricke. 01600 A 800m Adamson 
f Sym xz. is 2 TA# Mvet+Grem (1761) II. 165 Bo than tho 


. tSfln Thackeray Rmmdak Papon (7670) So Tho aripd- 
inatramanta bugling tho moot honiblo wails. 187a Dixon 
SwiUon ian iv. 360 Tho rank and fib .. who ora bugled 
* “ * CoLaoaits Hicks Pasha iiOly 


Consolid a Media i* called in english Buglo. 1570 Lvte 
Dodoenx 1. xc. 13a Bugle spreadeih and creepeth along the 
ground. 1616 Surfu & Markh. Country Farm 26a He 


that hath bugle and aanicle, will scarce vouchsafe the sur- 
geon a bugle. 1794 Mabtvn Rousseau's Bot . iv. 45 Plants 
. . havingjittle or no smell, as bugle. s86a Goose Land 4 
Sea X15 The. .copse, .is blue with the thick spikes of bugle. 


friends., who 


sMa Cou 
!**. bugle, 


ciMKje 
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t*. as a drinking vessel. Obs. 
rnfifi Chaucer Frank! T. 503 Ian us .. drynketh of his 
bugle horn the uyn. 1967 Tax visa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1. 


sfi77 Field Exercise Infantry 403 One G sounded on the 
Bugb will denote the right of the line. 

to. 1 A tube. Obs. 

sfisa Cbooke Body 0/ Mem tfio Put your Bugle Into the 
bladder and blow it. 

4. Comb., as buglt-blasl, -clang', + bugle-browed 
a., having horns like a wild ox ; 4 homed * (fig .) ; 
bugle - major, the chief bugler in a regiment; 
bugle-boy, -man * Buolxb. 

0x607 Middleton Anyth-forQ. Life (N.) Wife. Tie for 
mine own audit if I forbear, not thine, thou buglc-brow’d 
beast thou, sfisg Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xxi, A bugle-clang 
From the dark ocean upward rang. 1644 Regal. 4 Ord. 
Army 396 The Drum or Bugle-Major. 184! J. Grant 
Advent 0/ Aide lix, ‘ Sound f said I to the bugle-boy. 
1899 Smiles Self- Help 31 From the general down through 
all grades to the private and bugleraan. 1864 Bryant Return 
Of Birds vi, There is heard the bugle-blast. 

Baffle (biff'gT), sb* Bot. Also 5 bugyl, -ilia. 

J a. r. butte — It. bugola, Sp. bugula late L. 
ugula. The L. bugillo , used by Marcellus Empi- 
ricus c 400, seems to denote the same plant.] 

1. The English name of the plants belonging to 
the genus Aitdga, esp. the common species A. 
reftans . (The names Buglossa and Bugle were 
occasionally confounded by early writers.) 

£ xa6s Vac. in Wr.-WOlcker 554 Buglosa, bugle, a 13B7 
Simon. Bart hoi, <AneccL Oxon.) 43 Wodebroun , bugle. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 1x840; 199 Ah bryght as bugyl or 
ellys bolace. <483 Cat A. Anri. 46 Dugifle, buglossa , lin- 
gua bouts , herba est. 1348 Turner Lames of Herbes 83 
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2. Comb ., as bugle-bloom. 

s8x8 Keats Endym . 11. 314 Velvet leaves and bugle-blooms. 

Bogle (bi/rg’l), sb . 8 Also 6 buegle, 6-7 beau-, 
7 beu-, bewgle. [Etymology unknown. Of the 
med.L. bugulus ; sometimes quoted as the etymon, 
a single instance, as the name of a 'pad*, or 
framework for the hair, used by Italian ladies, oc- 
curs in a chapter De moribus avium Placentim 
1388, in Muratori Script. Ital. XVI. 580 ; no simi- 
lar word is known in Ital. or Fr. Buglo has a 
certain resemblance in form to Du. beugel a ring 
MDu. boghil, bdghel, Franck); but no con- 
nexion of meaning appears.] 

1. A tube-shaped glass bead, usually black, used 
to ornament wearing apparel. (Formerly also 
collective, or as the name of a material) 

1970 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Feb. 66 A gyrdla. .Embost with 
buegle. 1683 Stubbrs Anat. Abus. (1877) 61 note, Thti vse 
to garde their dokea rounds about the skirt es with.. 
Bugles. senB Florio, Margaritine, bugles or seeds pesrles. 
164a ymOJo. Commons II. 33 The sole Making and Vent- 
tag of Brads and Beaugles. ibfff R. Ligon Barbadoes 
116731 16 Some small beau, of white Amber, or blew bud*. 

. v jmis. 159 Set off with 

HRRWooo Stories CM. 

.. with presents, .gloves, 

habit-shirts, silver spoons, bugles, brooches. 1884 4 Wand- 
erer' Fair Diana xxxiii. 363 The black grapes and bugles 
which . .decorated her bonnet 

2. attrib. Made of, adorned with, or resembling, 
bugles. 

ssg8 Sylvester Du Bmrtas 1. iv. (1641) 37/t With his 
bristled, hoaty, braugle-beard, Coramtag to rum her. 1600 
Shake. A. Y. L. iil v. 47 Your inkle browes. your blacks 
silks hairs. Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheeks of creams. 
s6ss — Wint. T. iv. Iv. SS4 Bugle-bracelet, Necke-laoe 
Amber. 1611 Bareev Ram AUeyvt. i» Her bugle-gown, 
and beet-wrought smock. »ie Steele Toiler No. 14571 
Adam aud Eve in Bugle- work.. upon Cenvas, curiously 
wrought 3767 Ellis in PhiL Tram. LVII. 408 The CeU 
tularin Salicomia. .or Bugle Coralline. 

Bugle, obs. form of Bools, hobgoblin, and 
Bbaoli, hound. 

sggg Earns Decades W. lad. (Arb.) eo6 He goetk. .with a 
lyttJ* hound* or bewgle. «6o6 Aubeky Mice. 39s (D.) They 
assigned is [second sight] to Bugles or Ghosts. 

Btxrgle, *. [£ Buolb sb.l a.] a. intr. To 
sound n bugle. V tram. To give forth (asonnd), 
as a bugle ; also {nonco-mo) to snwunon by bugle. 


bugle horn the uyn. 1387 Tee visa Higdon Rolls Ser. I. 
•93 Ilf S# water of bat welle ia 1-take la bugle kora [m 
corn u bubali l *9*9 H orman Yulg. x66b, Prectousecuppls 
be made of bugull hornys. 

b. as a musical instrument, whenoe— B ool* sb . 1 a. 

c ijeo K. Alls. 5183 Tweye bugle homes, and a bows Elsa 
1480 Caxtom Chnm. Eng. cda. xps Two squyera blewe . . 
with 8 grate bugles horn as. c 169s Risdon Sura, Deaen 
ft sae (xftxd 031 His family bare in a field Gules, a bugle 
horn or. xSoft Scott Marm. t iii, His bugle-horn he blew, 
tfise Tennyson Lacksley H. e Sound upon the buck horn. 

Baffler ibi«2‘glai). [f. as prec. -ibO One 
who plays on a bugle ; spec, a soldier who con- 
veys orders by signals sounded on a bugle. 

tfise H. Smith O. Cromwell II. to The Bugler . . was al- 
ready handling his instrument. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea II. 
366 A mounted officer rode up to a bugler of the 19th Regi- 
ment, and ordered him to sound the * retire’. 

Boglfft ibiw glet). [f. as prec. 4- -*t.] A small 
bugle ; e.g. one carried by bicyclists. 

axSoy Douglas Trag. iii. in Child Ballads t. xoo/fa With 
a bugelet horn hung down by his side xftjB D. MoiaCVtJ*'/ 
Dirge. The wild-bee with its buglet fine. xSS§ Price-List, 
A bugle having two turna will sound short calls ; thoas with 
three turns will sound military calls; but tha easiest to 
sound of all Is the above Buglet, which has four turns. 

Bn'glft-weed. Bot. An American plant, 
Lycopus Virginicus , sometimes used as a remedy 
for hemoptysis, or spitting of blood. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Bugle-weed, .is also known 
as tha Virginian Water-hound. 

Bngluuf (biri'gliq', ppl. a. [f. Buolb v. + 
-inoTj That sounds a bugle. 

1884 tr. K. Bauer's Mem. II. 50 A bugling postillion. 

BaglOffff(biff glys). Bot. Forms: 6-7buglosae, 
(6 bugloee, 8-9 buglos), 7- bugloas. fa. F. 
buglosso L. bugldssa, ad. Gr. Bovykwaaot, l BoOt 
ox + yk&ooa tongue, from the sliape and roughness 
of the leaves.] A name applied to several bora- 
ginaceous plants, jiaiticularly the Small, Com , or 
Field B. ( Lycopsis or Anchma arvensis ) ; Vipers 
B. {Echium tu/mre), and other species of Echium ; 
also by some old herbalists to Helminthia echioides, 
Prickly Ox-tongue. 

*833 Elyot Cast. Helth (1341) xi Cynamome: Saffron .. 
Burnoose : Borage. 154a Boordr Dyetary six, The rootes 
of Borage and Buglome soden tender, .doth ingender good 
Mode. 1609 B. Jonson Volpone iil Iv. 61 A little muike, 
dri’d mints, Buglossc, and barley-meale. 1699 Evelyn 
A cot aria 14 What we now call Bugloas, was not that of the 
Ancients. 1783 Crabbe Village 1. Wks. 1834 II. 77 There 
the blue buglou pslnu the sterile soiL 1637 Campbell 
Dead Eagle, Fields . . blue with bugloas. 

b. Comb. Bugloee Cowslip. 

1879 Prior Brit. Plant-n., Bugioss-Cowslip . the lung- 
wort, from Its having the leaves of a bugloas and the flowers 
of ajuimnla. Pulmonaria officinalis L. 

t BaglO'BMt*. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. (or it* 
source) + -atr.1 Some kind of medicine. 

17*7 Bradley Ftsm. Diet. I. lv. honey, Antidotariss. ,m 
the Buglomate made of Bugloas. 

BuffUll(e, obs. form of Buolb sb. 1 

t Bog-word, buff*a-W03rd. Obs. [f. Bug sbA 
+ Word. Cf. bugbear word.] A word meant 
to frighten or terrify ; a word that causes dread. 
Usually in pi. Swaggering or threatening language. 

196a J. Heywood Proa. 4 Eptgr. (18671 54 All be bugs 


da. that I speaks to spare. 

JisBiS) I. S77 Certains wordes, as Nstura, Reason, Will 
and such like which whensoever you find named you sus- 
pect . . as bugs wordes. x63e Sandeeson Serm. 163 Out- 
dared with the bigge-lookes and bug-words of those tliat 
could doe him no harms. >668 Dbydem Sir M. Mar-All 
l i, I . . have nothing to hoee for .. but death. Death is a 
bug-word. 01734 North Exam, l 1L P 103 (1740; 67 A 
Rebellion ; O no, that’s a bug Word. 

Bugyl, obs. f. Buolb sb.*, a plant. 

Buh, obs. form of Bough, Bow 0.1 
Buhl (bffl). Also Boule, q. v. [f. Bottle name 
of a wood-carver in France in the reign of Louis 
XIV, {Buhl appears to be a modem Germanised 
spelling.)] Brass, tortoise-shell, or other material, 
worked into ornamental patterns for inlaying; 
work Inlaid with buhL Also attrib. 

s8a Rcttbs Font Mil 14 A pier table, richly ornamented 
withhold. z8|x Carl vlb Sort. Res, ni. x. 336 A wardrobe 
of Buhl la on tne left, >840 Barham Ingot. Leg. U877) 183 
A splendid buhl stand. 1870 Daily Hews 7 Feb. . Scenes 
with real real buhl docks, and other articles, 

b. Comb., at buhl-saw, a saw used in cutting 
out buhl-work ; buhl-work (see qnot). 

tfip Bassaos Seen. Mamtf. xL (ed. 3) 96 Inlaid plates of 
brass and ro se wood, called buhlwork. styBUs % Diet. Aide 
B.V., Buhl-work con sis ts of Inlaid veneers; and differs from 
marquetry In being confined to decorative scroll- work. 
Buhratona, variant of Bubr-btobb. 


Buluntm, obs. £ Bubo* * 

Buiak, Baik(a, obs, ft Boor, Boor. 

BuifL obs. form of Brbf. 

BldM (Mid), w. Pa. t. and pple. bo 
and nnA. boildod. Forms : Inf. 1-4 bulde(n, 
4 bylden, bildon, (bfold, bylo), (4-fi bslds(n, 
b oo ld s), 4-6 byld(e, bild(o, 5 buyldss, fi-6 
buyld(o, 6 builds, (hyoid, boald, Sc. bofld), 6- 
buiUL Pa. /. 4 bildldo, (bulb), 4*5 WMU* 5 
buyldo, by Id, byllod, 5-6 bylded, -yd,buyld#d, 
(6 Sc. bolt), 6- built, buildod. Pm, djplo. t a 
lobyld, 4 1*, y-buld, y-bold, blldo, buldo, biit, 
(bilid), 5 bUd, bylto, beldid, bildid, 6 byldod, 
bylt, (byllod, -yd), buylded, -yt, buylt,(i-bylt), 
(8 build), 6- built, buildod. (ME. buUmyi), 
bylden , bilden 1— OE * by Man to build (itcordod 
only in ps. pple. gobyld ), f. bold s dwelling. Hence 
the two fundamental senses are *to construct a 
dwelling* and *to take up one's abode, dwell*. 
The normal modem spelling of the word would 
be bild (as it ia actually pronounced) ; the origin 
of the spelling bum {buy* In Css ton), and ils reten- 
tion to modern times, are difficult of explanation. 

The OE. pple. ifbyld might be from a compound *#• 
byldan : but cf. the southern by t lan {Gregory's Poet. Care 
133, L 9-10), later bytlian (see Bohw. -Toller), f. m bufrlo- 
(wnenoe batl, bold), which points to the antiquity of the vk 
(Not to be confounded with OE. byldan, 'ykyldan, for 
bieldan to make bold : see BirldO] 

I. To erect a building. 

I Irons. Orig. To construct for a dwelling ; to 
erect (a house), make (a nest). Hence , To erect, 
construct (any work of masonry), and by extension, 
To construct by fitting together of separate parts ; 
chiefly with reference to structures of considerable 
size, as a ship or boat, a carriage, an organ, a 
steam-engine (not, e.g. a watch or a piano). 
Const, of, more rarely from, out of, with (the 
material), on (the foundation). In early mod. 
Eng. used with up without change of meaning ; 
but to build up (in literal sense) now implies a 
contrast with pulling down, or with a previous 
state of decay, as * to build up again \ To build 


state of decay, as * to build up again \ To build 
a fire : to arrange or pile tne fuel. To build a 
railroad \ said in U. S., is unknown in England. 

[c it 30 The Grave in Thorp* Analecta 14a Ds wen bold 
xebyld er iboren wcr«J 11009 Lay. 9656 He wolde 
bulden two burh. ism R. Glouc. 439 At Wynd«lsora. .|»t 
noble stede ys,pat he let bulde hym so If. e 1400 Maunder. 
98 (He) destroyed it U*ricol mid cursed it, and rile hem 
that bylled It axen. 1490 Lvdo. Story cf Thebes dj in 
Dorn. Arckii. III. 47 A porch* bylt* of square stone. 1480 
Caxton Deter. Brit. 13 He bylded Caunterbury. 1906 
Pilgr.Perf.{ W.de W. tilt) 138b, Jexwo, Hey, and Gaboon, 
which* y* pegens buyldcd. lip In Turner Set. Ree. 
Oxford 164 Stendyngs now made and buyldyd or here- 
after to be made and buyld for the said loyre. igfia J. 
Heywood Prov. 4 Efigr. <1867) *68 Room* was not bylt 
on one day. 1601 Cuebtbe Lends Mart, cx. (1878; ay * 
Mount Paladonr he built his Tent 1644 Evelyn Ms .. 
(1857) I. 75 A castle builded on a very steep cliff. 171B 
Lady M. w. Momtaoue Lett, II. 1UL 78 The howies ere 
tolerably well built. 1794 & Williams Vermont 138 When 
the Indian builded his house, tftfix Flos. Niomtimoalb 
Hurting 18 Your house must be so built as that the 
outer air shall find its way. .to every corner of it. 
b. build up. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 1335 Priam, .byld vp n kygge towneof 

^ 1x00 vrthe. 149* Caxton Eneydos lav. x66 Af thys cyte 
1 many in double who buyld* it vppa. ifiss Bible e 
Chron. xxsii. 5 Hexekiah built up the wall that was broken. 
Mod. It is far easier to pull down then to build up. 

O. build a fire , gun , nest, organ , railroad , ship, 
tfdbj Triall Treat. (1850) 9 Sync* Noe's ship Was made, 
ana builded. 16a 6 Shams. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xlL 4 Swallowm 
haue built hi Cleopatra’s Salles their nests. 1691 Prec. 
Parliament No. ise. 1910 A VeAsell . . built at Swansey. 
17B9 G. White SelEome xlUL (1853) 131 A pair of honey 
burxards built them a nest. 1809 soutmky Modoc in Aet. 
iv, Fires are built before the tents, sftfts Seidel Organ at 
In 1376, an organ with, .a back-choir was built at Beman. 
a tfljp Lomov. Building Ship 04 Thus, said he, we will build 
this ship t x86o All r. Round No 73. 545 The taste of the 
day is for gune that are built, not cast. xMe harper's Mag. 
Nov. 939/1, 530 miles of railroad had been built. 1884 Ibtd. 
June **7/9 He often built hie own fire. 

2. absol. To erect a building or buildings; ‘to 
play the architect * (J.). Of birds or other animals: 
To construct nests, etc. (Possibly the earliest in- 
stances may belong rather to sense 8.) 

e xsog Lay. 00671 Al. .bigunnen. tobulden M hen waters. 
11340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt.yoq Brydde) basket! to bylde. 138s 
Wvcur Esara iv. a Bude wee vp with you. 14x3 Lvinl 
Pylgr. Sow/e v. xtv. (1483) xoB Yf thou .. arte a mslster 
worker, couthast thou bilde withouten mater. 1194 Sbakh. 
Rich. Ill, 1. iil 064 Our ayerie buildeth in the Cedars top. 
sfifi# Gebbies Counsel ioa All Owners, .whether they build 
or not. xtss Ds Foe Plague it 884* >94 The Ground was 
let out to ouild on. 1848 L. HuNTyisr Heney Ui. 33 Build- 
ing es if they were to live for ever. t8Se Tennyson In 
The happy birds, that change their sky To build 

b. With certain advba^ build forms virtual 
compounds founded on this sense, but used tians. 
with the notion ‘to affect in such or such ways 
by building*. To build up\ to obstruct (a dqorway, 
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window, etc.) by building. To build in i to im- 
mure, endow by building. To build round : to 
surround with buildings. 

The advb. nay either follow or precede the object 
iM Browning LaSaisiasb Now built round by rock and 
boulder. Mod. When we first cane here, the situation was 
very open, but we are now completely built in* 

8. irons/. \ To construct by a process or with a 
result analogous to that of the builder* Said, 
e. g., of the Creator, or of natural forces, as when a 
crystal, an organic body , or the world, is compare^ 
to an edifice. Often said in paseive of the human 
body, as * His frame was strongly built* (cf. Build 
sb.). Const . as in f. 

tspl Sylvester Du Bmrtas r. vi. (1641) 49/1 Beasts which 
thou This-Day didst build, 1699 Bbntlky Phu A 54 Built 
as it were to make a good Boxer, 9843 J. A. Smith Pro- 
duct Farming 137 Hence the reason wny bodies can be 
nourished and built up upon food comparatively poor in 
nitrogen. ifiT - 


tL A building. Obi. 


Tyndall Cine. 1. 1 t. a An amethy 


swrl'V spa P. PL Credo 10 Swich a hild bold, y-buld 
opon #f%bei)te Say 1 nou|t in certeine a longs tyme. 
2. Xjidlding ; style of construction, make : a. 
lit. of a ship, a carriage, etc. (rarely, if ever, of a 
house or other work of masonry). 

afifiy Parra Diary (SS79) IV. 933 The difference In the 
build of shine now and heretofore, sdfifi ibid. 30 Oct., He 
finds meat infinite fault with it (my coach], .and so 1 do re- 
solve to have one of his build, ties DeQuimcey Phi ho. 
Heredxhu Wits. IX. aor The nwkwnrdnem of their build 
for fast sailing. 

b. tram/, and fig. 


crystal built up from particles of silica, t88j £. A. Parkyn 
Syllabus Loot A Him. 4 PL Life 4 This power of building- 
up living from non-living matter fa called Assimilation. 

4 . fig. With reference to immaterial objects : To 
construct, frame, raise, by gradual means (anything 
that is compared to an edifice, as a philosophical 
system, a literary work, a reputation, an empire). 
Often with up. In religious use, after N. T., To 
build up (tfaie Church, an individual) -to Edify 
’( also absol.). To build up (any one's health, 
strength, etc.) : to establish it by gradual means. 

c 1M0 Costa Rom. (1879) 86 All is ayens conscience, 

bdditn toward helle. 13s 6 Tihdauc Acts xx. 3a, I com- 
mends you to God end to the words of his grace which is 
able lo bylde further (1611 to build you vp], tgsfi Pitgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 153x1 36 That, .they may meryte and buylde 
to theyr crowns in heuen. 1389 Pvttknham Eng. Poeslo 11. 
xlii. (181x1 too Meetres. . builded with polysyllables, a 1593 
Marlowe Mass . at Paris in. ii. Who will help to build re- 
ligion T 1897 Milton Lycidas 1 1 He knew Himself to sing, 
and Jbaild the lofty rhyme. 1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
l v. 18 Build our selves Men againe. lyafi Wodrow Corr. 
<184111 111 . 969, I rejoice that the Lord is building up your 
family. 1814 Worijsw. Excun. iv. 1354 So build we up 
the Being that we are. sfifa Tennyson Codiva 79 She. . 
built herself an everlasting name. 1M0 Fashas Ortg. Lang. 
i. 7 Building systems before they had collected facts. iNa 
Stanucy Jew. Ck. 118771 1 . iii. 5a His fortunes were built 
up. >881 N. T. (Rev.) a Cor. x. 8. 

6. lit. and fig. To work up (material) into (a 
building) ; to join together so as to form a struc- 
ture. Also with up. 

1388 Wycup Gen. ii. as The Lord God bildide the rib . . 
in to a womman. 1884 Manchester Exam. 18 Sept, s/6 
He collects the spoils of many sessions. . like a skilful archi- 
tect, builds them into a fair and seemly edifice. 

8. fig. a. tram. To found (a statement, argu- 
ment, nope, or confidence, etc.) on a basis. 

ip8 Moan Dial. Heresy es iv. Win. 240/3 He toketh the 
same . . for a ground therupon to bycld the distruccion 
of that holy sacrament of penautice. 1638 Whole Duty 
Man Sund. x. 1 1. 79, I shall, .build all the particular duties 
. . on those two general ones. 1689 Locks Govt . 1. ix. 87 
Sovereignty built on * property* . . comes to nothing. 171s 
Addison Sped. No 953 r 4 The Fame that is built on Can- 
dour and Ingenuity. 1781 I. Moobk View Sec. it. <1790) I. 
vii. 70 The independence of Venice was not built on usur- 
pation. ilw T. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 3* I. vi.90 A 
Christian's faith and obedience is built on all this. 

b. absol. To found one's confidence, establish 
an argument, etc. on \ to rely confidently on a 
l>enton or thing {obs. or arch.). 

*878 O HakvEY Lttter-bk. (1884)07, I. .tould him I wuld 
bilue jppon him. 1604 M assingkr Renegade iv. iii, Heaven 
..will not suffer you to want a man To do that sacred 
office, build upon it. 1638 Swan Spec. M. ii. 1 3 (1643) 33, 
1 find . . little in losephus concerning this to build upon. 
1874 tr. Mackiavellit Prince ix. (1883) 66 He that builds 
upon tha people builds upon the sand. 1609 Bentley 
Pkai. 938 One may build upon this piece of History, as a 
thing undeniable. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 144 , 1 am 
den vd. .to go to Church, as I had built upon I might. 1799 
Med. 4- Pkys. Jml. 1 1 . aaa Whether or not that evidence is 
admissible to build upon. 1847 Tennyson Print, vn. 60 
Not tho* he built upon the babe restored. 1878 E. Mellon 
Priestk. vii. 393 The next passage upon which the Romanists 
and Ritualists build. 

7 . yuan’ -passive use of the pr. pple., as in the 
house is building , orig. the house is a building , 
where building was tne vbL sb., and a - on. See 
A prep. 1 1 a, and Buiding. 

(iS 38 Covesdale Earn v. 16 Scnce that tyme hath it bene 
in buyldinge Ibid John ii. 90 Sixe and fourtye yeare was 
this temple abuyldinge. 4*1663 J. Goodwin Filled to. the 
Spirit (1867) 300 The wall that is a-building.] 1841 Catun 
iv. A mer. fnd< 1844) II. xlvi. 95 A pretty little town, build- 
ing up. i860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 300 The.. lighthouse 
is stated to be building. 186a Thoenbury Turner I. 199 
Five drawings of the money, then building. 

II. [See the etymology.] 

1 8 . tn/r. To take up one's abode, to dwell. 
Also, To arise, form. Obs. 

e i)<ste4 Gr.Knt. 95 Of mile that here bult of Bretaygna 
kynges Aywats Arthur pe hendest c 1400 Epiph . (Turnb. 
1843) 149 The holy gotte will in the byldon. >479 Hasdino 
Ckron. udf fii'Galenus had the eate there into bylde [v. r. 

bylde]. 1109 Greene A (phone. (1861) 941 A 
MisifM^lqSa hjpon that tnutors tongue I 
BMtti (hud), sb. Also 4 bride, bnlda, 5 bUd* 
fit** IK#. : cf. Built x8.j 


+b. Style of construction, build (e.e. of a ship). 

c *304 P.PLCrede 501 In beldinge of tombes J>ei trauailcj). 
1480 in Bury Wills (1850) 65 To be. .applied . . to the bild- 
yng, sustentaclon, and reparacion of the seid collage. 1590 
Wkdbb Trttv. (Arb.i 33 Tne houses are of a very olae build- 
ing. 1804 Hikron Wks. I. 5x5 For the building vp of their 
■oules in Christ lesus. 1737 I.. Clarke Hist. Bible vm. 
(1740) 351 In a Castle of nui own Building. 18*3 Hone 
Every-day Book I. 1537 This carriage . . had been three 
yean in building. Ufsa Tuffer Proverb. Philos. 37 Trifles 
• .are levers in the building up of character. 

2 . That which is built ; a structure, edifice : now 
a structure of the nature of a house built where it 
is to stand. 

tag* R. Glouc. 171 And her nas of olde house in be lond 
non, pat he ne amendede mid som lond, o|>er mid byldynge. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 1774 be bildyngis fel bojw he?e & la we. 
c 1430 Syr Getter. 944 This beldmg we made here Is for 


c 1430 Syr Getter. 344 This beldmg we made here Is for 
you. 1553 Edkn Trust. Hew lad. (Arb.) 14 It . . hath in it 
very fayre byldinges. tfiiz Bible Recife, x. 18 By much 
slouthfulnease the building decayeth. 1714 Watts Logic 
xxo A ship may be defined a large hollow building made 
to pass over the sea with sails. 1798 Southey Joan of 
Arc. vn, Your holy buildings and your homea. 1854 Rue- 
kin Led. Archil . Add. lai The essential thing in a build- 
ing, .is that it be strongly built, and fit for its uses. 

1 3 . A company (of rooks), a rookery. Obs. 

C1470 Hors Skepe 4 G. (i8aa) 30 A byldyn of rooks A 
clatering of chowhis. 1481 Bk. St. Albans f vi b, A beldyng 
of Rookes. J1801 Strutt Sports A Past. 1. ii. 33. 1883 

Standard 96 Sept. 5 x Every one with any pretence to be 
gentle-folk spoke of. .a building of rooks. J 
4 . Attrib. and Comb., as building-estate ; - ground \ 
- place , -trade, - tree ; also building-lease, a lease of 
land on which the lessee may build ; building- 
rent (see quot.) ; building-society, a society in 
which the members periodically contribute to a 
fond out of which money may be lent to any of their 
number for the purpose of building (or purchasing) 
a house ; building-term, the duration of a build- 
ing-lease. 

1884 Sir J. C. Mathew Law Reports 14 Queen** B. Dio. 
758 The land is part of a * building estate. 1838 Ld. St. 
Leonards Hands Bk. Prop. Law vil 48 Abutting upon 
"building-ground belonging to the seller. Ibid. xvu. 114 
Powers, .to grant "building-leases. 1848 Darwin Voy, Hat. 
vii. (1870) 138 To prefer tne tall trees . . for Its building- 
place. 1778 A. Smith W. H. (*86g) IL v. Ii. 439 The •build- 
ing rent is the interest or profit of the capital expended in 
building the house. 1848 Mat Pol, Eton. v. iii. 1 6 (1878) 
501. x86n Lo. St. Leonards Vendors, f Purck. 377 The 
members of n building society, whose maw wm vested in 
trustees for them. 170a Lond Gao. No. 4139/4 They intend 
to Let to Farm a "Building Term In seveipl Houses. 1807 
Nobdbn Smv. Dial aso The Oke, Elms and Ash. .indeed 
are "building trees. 

Building' fpl- a. [C. as prec. 4- -wg *.] That 
builds. Also in comb, as Babel-building. 

1707 Di Fos Spot. Magic 1. L (1840) 19 That foolish Babel- 


building age. 183a Tennyson May Quota 8s The bund- 
ing rook. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1838) 184 Building 
beavers. 

tBfiiUr888. Obs. (or wmce-wd.) [f. BuiLDIR 
+ *88ft.]_ A female builder. 


Blatkw. Mag. XII. 657 Tragediane« . 
othsr ' buildrexsea of the lofty rhyme '. 

Bulla, oba. form of Boil sb. 1 
+ Built, Obs. [f. Build v. ; mode of forma- 
tion uncertain; cf. gilt, f. gild ; also Build sb. 
and Buxlth.] 

1 . Style of construction (of a ship, etc.), build. 

. cs6*s Chatman Odyu.ua. 146 A sail Or foreign built gfifiB 


no importance, sflgy Kane Grinnolt Exp. xxii. (1856) 175 
In build he (a bear] was very solid. iM Gskkn Short 
Hist. ii. 1 3 • x88a) 6? The pearant . . recalls the build and 
features of the small English fanner. 

Bnildftd, ppl. a. [f. Build v. + -ed 1.] - Built 
ppl a. Now poet, or arch. 

1383 Hyll A rt Garden. (1593) 6 A budded inclosure, xdox 
Chester Loves Mart. civ. (1878) 96 This famous builded 
Monument 1807 Hood Hero e L. iii, A builded gloom 
shot up into the grey. 

Builder (bi-ldax). [f. as prec. -f -IB 1.] One 
who builds ; the crecter of a building. Also fig . ; 
see senses of Build v. 

As the name of a trade, builder now denotes the master 
artisan, who receives his instructions from the architect, 
and employs the masons, carpenters, etc., by whom the 
manual work is performed. 

r 1380 Wyclif Serm. civil!. Sel. Wks. II. 66 pe stoon bat 
bilderis reproveden. 138a Wyclif Isa. xlix. 17 Thi bilderes 
cameo, c 1400 Palled, on Hush. 1. 351 The bylder eke to 
knowe Is necensarie What gravel and what lyme is profit- 
able. 1371 As cham Sekolem. Pref. (Arb.) ax As it chanceth 
to busie ouilders . . the worke rose dailic higher and wider. 
1398 SrENSER F. Q. 1. L 8 The builder oeke. sole king of 
forrests all. 1887 Milton P. L. hi. 466 The builders., 
of Babel on the Plain Of Seminar. i8es Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1 . 974 He was the . . builder-up of nis own greatness. 
1887 Carlyle in For. Rev. 4 Cent. Mite. II. xai Not a de- 
stroyer, but a builder up. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. x6a The 
builders of Cathedrals. 

Building (bi ldiq), vbl. sb. Forms, see Build 
v . [f. as prec. 4- -ihg 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Build, lit. and fig. 


the built, so different Is the fight 1784 Reid Inquiry vi. 
I so The sailor tees the burthen, the built, end the distance 
of a ship at sea. 1794 W. Roberts Looker-on III. 408 
Friendship and love require, .a peculiar built of mind. 

2 . Action of building. 

1834 G. Goddard in Burton Diary (x8a8) I. 88 stole, A 
constant and continual built of ships. 

Built (bilt), ppl. a. [f. Build v. q. v.] 

1. Constructed, erected, etc. : see Build v. Also 
with advbs., as built-in, built-up. 

1370 Levins Mauip. iw Bilt, aedificatus. x86s Ger- 
ries Print. 40 His built Banquetting House. t8eo A at. 
Philos. I. Optics iii. xa (Usef. Knowl. Ser.) Dr. Brewster 
has contrived a built-up lens. 183s Ruskin Stones Ven. I. 
viiL ft x x The built and tower-like shadt 1860 A it V. Round 
No. 73. 549 The Armstrong gun . . is a built gun. 

2 . In comb., as well-built, strongly built, said of 
a house, body, etc. ; often of a ship, denoting the 
style, material, or place of construction, as frigate- 
built, wooden- built, Clyde-built. 

1383 Stanyhukst ASneis 1. (Arb.) 17 A long buylt citty 
theare stood, Carthago so named. x8ax Fletcher Wild- 
goose Ck., They are ill-built . . And weak i’ the pasterns. 
1883 Act 15 Chas. II, vii. 1 6 English built shipping. 1706 
Lond. Gas. No. 4009/4 A well-built bay Stallion. Ibid. No. 
4691/4 A high built Gold Watch and Case. 1780 Falcon kr 
Did. Marine (1789) H4 A ship is said to be fngete-built, 
galley-built. 1880 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 343 She is wooden 
built. *»7*M- COllins Mrq. ff Merck. 1 . iv. 139 Several 
well-built girls aspired lo fill the situation. 

f Builth. Obs . rare. [f. Build v. after tilth, 
spilth.] The act of building, or its cost. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 363 The builth, wear, 
and tear of all this needless shipping. 

Buine, var. of Bunk. Obs. 

Buir, Buird, Sc. f. bore (Bear v.) and Board. 
Buirdly (bu-rdli), a. Sc. Also prob. bierdly, 
blarly, beerly, boordly. [prob. a modem perver- 
sion of the earlier Sc. buirly , goodly, stout, Burly. 
Less prob. repr. OE. gebyrcdllc suitable, seemly, 
meet, f. gebyrian , ONorthumb. byra to be per- 
tinent, become, be becoming, with sense ‘ comely*. 

In the latter case, the mod. Sc. ui would have to be ex- 
plained as altered from earlier 1, ie, which is perhaps un. 
paralleled. (Mod. Sc. ui, (A, *) normally represents OK. 4 , 
ME. 8, or Fr. u\ If = buirly. Burly, we may suppose buirdly 
to be due to the ordinary popular association of the woid 
with buird , Board, which is further seen in the anglicized 
form Boakuly used by modern Scottish writers. Bierly, 
bierdly are then regular n.e. dial, forms of buirly, buirdly.\ 

‘Large and well-made ' (Jam.) ; stately ; stalwart ; 
sturdy, stout, burly. 

xaoo-1600 See borli, burtly, buyrlie, buir lie, under Burly. 
a 1783 Lady Jane xix. In Child Ballads 111. No. 6a (1885) 
75A Rise up, rise up, my bierly bride. 1788 Burns The 
Dogs 65 Buirdly chicls, an' clever hizucs. a x8oo in R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads (1806) II. 133 (Jam.) Out and spake 
the bierdly bride. >807 R. Tannahill Poems (1846) 80 
Full-grown boordly chiels like you. 1813 Scott Guy M. 
liii. Twelve buirdly sons and daughters. 

Buirlie, obs. f. Burly. 

Buim(e, variant of Berne, Obs., a warrior. 
Built, sb. 1 Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4 buisto, 5 
buyste. [a variant of Bdst(e, Bout, box, etc. ; 
the phonetic history is obscure.] A box, a casket 
— Bout*; a chest. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 947 To open a hoist she him badde. 
Ibid Ml. 99a A strong poison . . Within a buist. 14 & Act 
Jos. //(x 597) 1 33 Quhill the Wardane haue .. put it (the 
money J in his buist. 148a Cath. A ngl. 49 Buyste [y.r. 
Bust], alabastrum. i8ox R. Gill Tint Quey in Chambers 
Hum. Sc. Poems 173 And free the willow buist did scatter 
A tate d meal upo* the water [note. Willow buist, a rustic 
basket, in which meal is usually held]. 

Buiffit (biist), sb* Se. Also boat, boost, 
[perhaps from Buiar Jamieson has ‘ tar -buist, 

the box in which the tar is kept with which sheep 
are marked \] A mark of ownership made with 
Ur or paint upon sheep or cattle ; also fig. 

x8oe Sibsalo Scott. Poetry Gloss., Bust, Boost, tor marie 
upon sheep, commonly the initials of the propnetoF s name. 
1807 Ruickbib Way-side Cott. xxa (Jam.) Of . . catch them 
in a net or girn Till I find out the boost or bim. s8so 
Scott Monast. xxiv. He is not of the brotherhood of Saint 
Mary's— at least he has not the buist of these black cattle. 

t Buist' v.l Sc. Obs . [f. Buist j4.1] To put 
in a box, or as in a box ; to box, shut up. 

c t6oe Montgomerie Sonnet R. Hudsons, This fame and 
biaidry buisto up all my bees. 
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Butefe «r.» Sc. dial [£ Bain 

M». ‘To mark cattle or sheep with the pro* 
prietor’s distinctive mark ' (Jam.). Hence buist- 
ingdPm, -mark. 

uO Hone S kef h Cal. I. M Adamson. . with the bubtlng- 
iron which he bold in his hand struck a dog. ateJoHimw 
Nat. Hist. E. Bard. 1 . 94 The sheep around recall it by 
their 'beeeting* mark side Ivmv Hist. Roxbutgks/L 
IV. viiLe6i Tar for buistingsbeep. 

Bully, obs. form of Bust. 

Bult, Bulth, obs. Sc. forms of Booth, Boot. 

Butting, Sc. variant of Booturo vbl. sb., plunder. 

157a Act Jos. VJ him) | 50 Taking and demining of 
prisoners, mnnounes, buttmges, raysing of taxes, 

Buk(e, obs. ff. Book, Bouk, Buck. 

tBukllihdl, Obs. • A dish in ancient cookery, 
receipts for which are given in MS. Sloane iaoi 
f. 22 i Form of Cury, 17, 107, 109' (Halliwell). 

«i4a§ A me. Cookery in Homo h. Ord. (1790) 4*9 Bukenade 
to Potage. 

Bnker&m, Buket(t, obs. f. Buckram, Bucket. 

tBukkam. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Du. bokking 
red herring.] See quot 

sfoo A. Casi.ylk Autobiog. iv.(iMo) 167 [We] supped on 
bukkam (Dutch red-herrings) and eggs. 

Bukk*, see Buck*. 

Bukler, Bukram, obs. f. Buckler, Buckram. 

Baksheesh, -shlsh, variants of Baksheesh. 

liBukshl, bukfhei (bwkjf). Also 7-8 boxy, 
8 buxie, buzey, (bakahi, baokshee), 9 buokt- 
shy, buokshee. [a. Pen. ( 8 t Urdu) bakhsh f, 

giver, paymaster, f. ^ A 2 *- kA bakhshtdan to give : 
cf. Bakshkkbh. (But see Col. Yule’s Hobson - 
J obson .)] A high official in native Indian states, 
properly the Paymaster-General of the army, who 
often acted also as Commander-in-chief ; in inter- 
course with the natives * the word is still in the 
Anglo-Indian Army the recognised designation of 
a Paymaster ’ (Yule). 

1615 Sin T. Rot in Purckas I. 541 (Y.) Hee. .gave present 
order to the Buxy, to draw a Flrma. 1793 Hanway 
Trm>. (176 a) II. xiv. iiL 350 note. The paymaster general 
of the empire, whom they call bukshi. 1796 Lett, to 
Court Directors 3 (Y.) Strictly adhering to his duty dur- 
ing the Buxy-ship of Messrs. Bellamy and Kempe . . The 
abuses of the post of buxy. 1763 Oanx Hist. Indosimn I. 
96 (Y.) The buxey or general of the army, at the head of a 
select body, closed the procession. 1789 Busks Sp. W. 
Hastings Wks. XI Y. 95a A present . . had been offered to 
him by Cheyt Sing's buxey. 1804 Wellington Let. in 
Gurw. Disp. III. 133 The importance of his situation of 
buckshee of the Rajahs troops. 1858 Bbveeidge Hist. 
India 1 . 111. x. 57a In his capacity of buckshee or paymaster- 

S ncraL x86x McMullen Mem. on Dhar. (Y.) Several of 
e witnesses . . amongst these the Bukshi. 

f Bul. Obs. Also bule, bull. [app. a. OF. 
boul. boule , bole 1 fraude, tromperie, astuce * ^Godef.) : 
cf. Bull v.s] f Falsehood. 

a x«ao Cursor M. 91970, I sal you tel, wit-vten bul Tv. r. 
bule]. Ibid. 96371 Sais crist to ypocrites . . yee ar . . al ful 
wit wickednes, tresun, and bull. 

Bu'lam. Pathol. ‘ Name given by the natives 
on the African coast to yellow fever* (Mayne); 
allrib., as Bulam fever. Hence Bulamiae (bi«- 
lamoiz), v. (nonct-wd\ to affect with yellow fever. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 700 [The traveller] gets a 
coup do soleil : finds his liver Buiamised. 

Bulaa, Bul an ter, obs. f. Bul lack, Bullebter. 
Bulb (bulb), sb. Also 7 bulbe. [ad. Lat. 
bulb’tts a. Gr. 0 ok$ 6 t onion, bulbous root.] 

1 1 . An onion. Obs. 


8. trea ts/. Anal. A roundish dilatation of any 
cylindrical organ or structure in an animal body, 
e.g, antral bulb, ‘the bulbous extremity of a 
nerve-fibril in a corpuscle of Krause* ; olfactory 
bulb , the anterior oval termination of the olfactory 
tract; auditory bulb , the membranous labyrinth 
and the cochlea together ; bulb of the halt, the 
soft enlargement of the root end of the hair; 
bulb of sptaai marrow , the medulla oblongata. 

vngPhit. Trust*. XXIX. 397 The Bulb of the Pulmonaiy 
Vain . . was extraordinarily dilated. svM I J. S . Lo Dram s 
Obs. Sunt. 1177s) 96s The End of the Bulb of the Urethra. 
1I13 J. Thomson Led. Ittfam. 614 The small bulbs which 
surround the roots of the hair. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life I o trod. 46 The olfactory bulbs are absent. 

4 . A bulb-like dilatation of a glass tube. Also 
(rarely) a lump of metal of bulbous shape. 

1800 Vince Hydrostat. x. (t8o6) 95 A glass tube with a 
bulb at the bottom, ilji Brewster Optics x. 89 The bulb 
of the thermo m eter, sms J. Holland Mmuuf. Metals II. 
spa The metal bulb, which is moved along the graduated 
One of the lever, to ascertain the weight, lip Enouirs 
within ou Ev. (1869) 878 Glass water bulbs .. are sold by 
men in the London streets at one penny each. 1884 Daily 
Nows 3 Sept. 3/1 The bower is illuminated by two Edison 
incandescent electric light bulbs. 

6 . Comb., as bulorttke adj. ; also bulb - iron, 
angle-iron (Afeeh.), a bulbed iron or angle-iron 
used to strengthen joints or angles in the frame- 
work of ships; bulb-aoalea (nee quot.); bulb- 
tube, a tube terminating in a bulb. 

1869 Sir E. Rked Ship Build. L 10 To introduce separate 
straps for the "bulb-irons. Ibid. viii. 138 A bulb angle-iron 
has been used for the deck beam. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. A mat. 
* Pkys. II. 969/1 A soft "bulb-like extremity. iSSe Vines 
SaeJut Bot. 7x4 The "bulb-scales of the Tulip. *830-47 


Saekf Bot. 7x4 The "bulb-scales of the Tulip. 1839-47 
Todd Cycl A not. f Pkys. III. 818/a The contents of the 
bulb-tube are emptied into a small evaporating dish. 

Bulb ibnlb), v. [f. prec.] tn/r. a. To swell 
into a bulb-like or rounaed form. b. To form a 


into a bulb-like or rounded form. b. To foi 
bulb-shaped root. 

v68i Cotton Wood. Peak (ed. 4) xi Bulbing out in figure 
of a sphere. 1846 Hannam in Jm!. R. Aerie. Sec. VII. 



of a sphere. 1B4O Hannam in Jml. A. Arne. Sec. VII. 
11. 389 The turnips did not bulb welL 1888 Dagonet the 
fester U. 73 How sweetly bulbeth out the figure of Psyche 
as she looks into the lamp. 

Bulbft'OeoUS, a. [f. L. bulbdceus, f. bulbus ; 
see -ACRQUB.l « Bulbous ; producing bulbs. 

1731 Bailey II, Bulbaceous , full of little round heads in 
the root. 

Bulbar (be-lMU), a. [f. Bulb jA + .arI.] Of 
or pertaining to a bulb ; esp. to the bulb of the 
spinal cord. 

«MA. Hamilton Nerv. DU. 339 Bulbar Paralysis is one 
of middle age, and attacks men more often than women. 

Bulbed (belbd), ppl. a. [f. Bulb sb. or v. + 
-ed.] a. Bulb-shaped, b. Having a bulb or bulbs. 

*897 Gerard Herbert t. lxxiil. 109 These bulbed Flur de 
luces. x 6 xx Cotoil, Bulbe. .a bulbed, or onion, root . . the 
bulbed roots of all Daffodils. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. A not. f 
Pkys , II. 961/9 They exhibit no bulbed extremity. 1854 /• 
ScomtiM in Orrto Circ. Sc. Chem. xxx The aperture ..Is 
fitted up with a bulbed glass and stem. 1898 W. Ellis 
Visits Madagasc. xvi. 436 A large bulbed plant. 

Bulbe!, var. of Bulbil. 

t Bulberie. Obs. ran. (See quot.) 

a 1490 A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 99 Berberies sunt fructus 
cuiusdam arboris, augl. bulberies uel berberies. 

Bulbifaroua (bnlbi'ffiros), a. [ad. mod. L. 
bulbifer, f. bulb-us Bulb sb. + -ftr, see -fxroub.] 
Bulb-bearing ; producing bulbs. 

18070. Gregory Did. Arts I. 931/3 Cauline [bulbs] . . in 
some species of onion, .called bulbiferous. .produced at the 
origin of the umbel of flowers. x8s6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 
(X843) I. 997 The bulbiferous egg that produced it. x86x 
Miss Piatt Flower. PI. Y. s68 Bulbiferous Great Round- 
Garlic. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 389 Head globose usually 
bulbiferous. 

Bnlbiform (bo-lbTf^im), a. [ad. mod. L. 


BULGES* 

BulU*SS (brlbUs), a. ££ BULB sb.+AM *.] 
Without a bulo or bulbous root 
188s O. Allen Col Clou ft Gant. vtL 43 It b a bulbteas 


Bulblft (brlbldt). [f. Bulb sb. + -lit*] — 
Bulbil b. 

1849 Gray Struct. Bot. ill. 1 3 [x88o> 63 Bnlblets am small 
aerial buds, .which arise in the axils ofthe leaves of several 
plants, xtye Bentley Bot. in Called Aerial bulbe*. or 
from their email rise, bulbils or bulblets. 

Bu‘lbo*i comb, form (used alio lo mod.L.] of 
L. bulbus, Bulb, forming principally adjs. used in 
physiology; sometimes spec, of the bulb of the 
urethra, as in bulbocavernous, •membranous, -rectal, 
pertaining to the bulb of the urethra ana to the 
* cavernous bodies*, the membrane, the rectum; 
sometimes as in bulbo-medullary , - urethral \ etc* 
pertaining to the bulb of the spinal marrow, of 
the urethra, etc. ; also bulbo-tuber m Corm. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl Auat. 4 Pkys. II. 83 6 /s Tho perineal 
artery . . gives . . a branch to the "bulbo-cavemous. sms 
Nature XXV. 7s Tho grey substance of the "bttlbo-medul- 
lary nerve-centres, 1836 Todd Cycl Ansi. 4 Pkys. I. 
sra/s The "bulbo-recUThollow, wifi now become distinct, 
iftlfr Penny Cycl Y. 159/1 Bulbotubor, a short, roundish, 
underground stem resembling a bulb. sMo Gray Bot. 
TextJk. 400 "Bulbo-tuber : Synonym of Corn. <839746 
Todd Cycl. Auat. k Pkys. III. 908^ This nerve (the "bulbo- 
urethral of Cruveilhier), 

Bulbonaoh, var. of Bolbahao. Obs. 

BnlbOH# (bolbffu'8), a. [ad, L. bulbbs-us. £ 
bulbus.] m Bulbous. Also comb bulboss-rooted. 
1747 Catesby in Phil. Trusts. XLIV. 6oe Bulboee Roots 

— Ibid. This bulbose-rooted Plant. 

BulbotUI (bo’lbos), a. Also 6 - 7 bulbus. [£ 
L. bulb-us Bulb sb. 4- -oub, cf. F. bulbeux.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a bulb. 
1978 Lyte Dodoens liv. 915 Ths roots is white and bulbus. 

— 9x6 White bulbus violet. 16x6 Surfl. ft M arkh. Country 
Farm 910 A bulbous and whitish tool, of a sharps test. 
17x9 London ft Wise Compi Card. ix. 998 The Bulbous 


London ft Wise Cornpl Card. ix. 908 The Bulbous 
1 of Flowers must now be put into the Earth again. 
J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 1x3 Fleshy roots, whether of a 


17x9 London s wise CompL ( 

Roots of Flowers must now be 

X807J. E. Smith Pkys. Bot. 113 

tuberous or bulbousnature, must . .powerfully resist drought 

2. Having bulbous or bulb-nke roots. 


2. Having bulbous or bulb-nke roots. 

<978 Lyte uodoous 11. xl. >98 Bulbosa /rr>..We may call 
it Bulbus Ireos in English. «8se Folkimomam Art of Sur- 
vey l vili. 18 The little white bulbous Crow-toes. i86s 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IIL 91 It has several rustic names 
as Glory-less, Bulbous Fumitory. 1879 Wallack A ustralas. 
Ui. 43 Lovely bulbous plants. 

8. Bulb-shaped; swollen. 

1783 T. Hutchins in Phil Trams. LXXIII. 390 As much 
quicksilver, .as. Just filled the bulbous port of the cylinder. 
1807 Southey Fsprielia’s Lett. (18x4) II. S03 A . . fellow, 
with a bottle belly and a bulbous nose. 1809 W. Irving 


1807 Southey RsPrtelldt Lett. (18x4) II. S03 A . . fellow, 
with a bottle belly and a bulbous nose. 1B09 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (186s) 50 The worthy In question was a burly, 
bulbous man. 1836 Todd Cycl Anal. 4 Pkys. 1 . 6«/h The 
cilia were bulbous at the root 1866 Comb. Mag. urn c 760 
The bulbous minarets of Garben’s new KursaaL 
+ 4 . In concentric layers, like coats of an onion. 


T*. In concentric layers, like coats of an onion. 
1677 Purr Osrfordtk. 35 The Earth b here. .1 think I may 
sav of a bulbous nature, several folds of divers colours. 

6. Comb., as bulbous - rooted ; also bulbous- 
headed ; bulboue-ahoed (humorous). 

1860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun (1878) II. xxiv. 069 He 
looked at each .. "bulbous-headed monster. 16x1 Cotor* 
Sntyrion. ."Bulbus-rooted. .hearbs. 1807 J. E. Smith Pkys. 
Bot. 41 Bulbous-rooted grasses. fSga Dicrrms Bleak Ho. 
I. i. xo Blue-nosed, "bulbous-shoed old benchera. 

Bulbul (ba*lbul). [a. (through Pen.) Arab. 


vUb bulbul] 
1. A bird : a 


1 . A bird : a species of the genus Pycnonotus, 
belonging to the Thrush family, much admired in 
the East for its song ; hence sometimes called the 


Athmmum so Sept 376/9 The comet losing the bulbifora 
figure, assumed the appearance usual with these bodies. 
Bulbil (bulbil). Also bulbel. [ad. mod.L. 
bulbillus dim. of bulb-us.] A. A small bulb formed 
at the side of an old one. b. A small solid or | 
scaly bud, which detaches itself from the stem, 
becoming an independent plant 
1831 Macoillivrav tr. Richards Bot. xxo. <848 Fosses 
Brit. Medusae 86 The buds . . are thrown off like the bul- 
bels of certain plants. 1863 Olives Lets. Bot. (X873) *3® 
Ths axillary buiDels of Bulbiferous Toothcress. <884 J. E. 
Taylor Sagacity 4 Mor. Plants 100 Whenever excess of 
food-materials have been elaborated we get bulbils (or buds 
from the bulbs). 

t BuTbiuft* Obs. Also6bulbyne. [L . bul- 
binf, Gr. 0 o\$lrrj.] A bulbous plant mentioned 
by Pliny ; applied by Turner to Gagea lutea. 

1948 Turner Name* qf Herbex (s88x) sx Bulbine called In 
Ducha hnndcs vllich mayo be called in engliahe dogges 
Lslka. 1988 — Herbal l Or*. Of bulbine or wylde leeke. 
x€ox Holland Pliny 11 . «s An herb which the Greekes call 
bulbine, with a red bulbous root x6xx Cotgr., Oignon 
sascoage, Bulbine, wild Bulbus, Come Leeke. 
t Budbltate. Obs. rare- 9 , [ad. L. bulbitare 
(Festoi), £ Gr. fibXfiiroo cow-dung.] 1 To befilth 
one’s breech.' <603 in Cockrram. 


1 nightingale ' of the East. 

1784 Sir w. Jonas in Memoir* II. 37 (Y.) We . . cease to 
wonder that the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, mokes such 
e figure in Persian poetry. 1707 Genii. Mag. LXVII. il 
947 The fighting Bulbul, a kina of nightingale, said to be 
enamoured of the rose, dkgs Tennyson Recoil Arab. Nts. 
70 The living airs of middle night Died round the bulbul as 
ne sung. 187s Darwin Dose. Man I. n. xlii, The Bulbuls 


things visible. 

2. Irons / A sweet singer ; also altrib. 

<848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxil, You must belong to the 
Bulbul faction. 1869 Lend. Rev. 30 Dec. 685/1 The Irish 
bulbul [T. Moore) records, .how his oriental songs opened 
the west-end drawins-rooma 

Bulbul* (btrlbiMl). [ad. L. bulbulus, dim. of 
bulbus Bulb .1 A little bulb. 

1836-61 Hens low in Webster. 

Bulbus, obs. f. of Bulbous. 

Bulby (bwlbi), a. [f. Bulb j£. + -y 1 .] Cha- 
racterised by bulbs. 

z88o Scribner* * Mag. Feb. 307 Bulby stalks of golden-rod. 

tBu'lomrd. dial. A local namo (Cornwall, 
etc.) of the smooth Blenny (Pholis lotvis). 

S674 Ray Fishes xox The Bulcard. 1793 Chambers Cycl 
Stiff., Bulcard . . a small sea-fish caught among the nicks 
on the Cornish and other shores, 

+ Buloh, sb . 1 Obs. [prob. a variant of Buloi: 
perh. influenced by Bumob, Boxes.] A hump or 
swelling. €£ Bulos sbA 

eijpa Body ♦ Soul in Map’s Poems (Wright) 34 They 




nuxa L . 


mw ncg« 4 , roue, sod Uvled.widi brode bik&a [cxjeg 
bundles] on here h ak. ins Dabbru. The Narr. si A 
foul ngly mnn with a white beard and a great Batch oahis 
bmt. 1694 Brkbktom Trmv. (18x41 I. Dromedaries are 

a :ly creatures, bulchcs behind and before, smj Hoocon 
tnofs DiirA M tf, Ore, growing cut on Knobs and 
Bulchea 

tBulohf Obs. rare*'. - Bubcxnr. A term 
or endearment. 

r idea Ford JfV/ri JUn. v i, So that ay bulch Shew but 
his ewurth check to me, let earth cleave. .1 care nee. 
t Bvlohy v. Obs. [prob. a variant of Bulge v. 
See Bulch sb\ also Booox v. t Bilox v ] 

1 . trams. To stave in (a ship) ; — Bulge v. i. 

1583 Stawyhurst Alness 1. (Arb ) ei Wher IHonus was 
dupe. .And what vaseel Abac poesest . . Were bnlcht by bil- 
lows. igM y Haoaaa Gieald. irei. la HoUnsked 11 . 94/s 
He might, .bulch the. .ships if they durst anerre the coast. 
2 . intr. To swell out ; Bulgx v. 3. 
ttfti Corea., Piece poictreuse. a peece of coyne that rises, 
bulchcs, or bemres oat in the middle. 
tBolohin* Obs. or dial. Also 4 bulohyn, 
6-8 bulohing. [Variant of Boutin : cf. Bulch sb.*\ 
1 . A bull-calf 

ssae R. BanMiCbm 174 For tea merit men sold alitUIe 
Vulcliyn. M71 Twaaa limb. xxxiiL (1878) 74 Ijunt 
bulehin, and pig, geld voder the big. 1697 Heywood 


vpttt’indii aad lost all bar cargo. smCdtass Jib*. 
(Mupar L ejs ^wir veaseis. . bulged brumal? one most 
thaqflier. 1708-7 CouuMDOB /Warn (stole) 13 It bulged on 
a rant* and me waves rushed la hit. star Rosimoa 
AHmsLGroernn, bvJU, 403 The ship receiv'd o# da m age 

HfJLHaLi Prim. Ortg. Mam. 348 If . . Planetary Bodies 
•hmfM bulge and fall foul one upon the other. 


9 hA f lo Whs. 1874 VI. sts Weuldst thou not hauc some 
BafteMn from the herd? 17a y Bradley Pam. Diet. 1 , 
Mulching, a word used in some Counties for a Calf 
2. Used as a term of contempt or reproach, 
sday MtADCBToa ft Rowley Fair Quarr. n. iv, Th« 
bulcbiaa will use the Irish captain with respect. s6jfl 
Foao Fancies 111. ill. Roguery, brolcagc and roguery, or 
call me bulehin. 

9. Used as a term of endearment 
1833 Shmlky Gamester iv. L How is't, BulchtnsT Would 
you had been with us. 1890 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crrw, Bulchtm, 
a Chobbingty Boy or Lad. 1709 New Coni. Diet. 
Buloki*, Buloking, obs. f. Bulk, Bulkut. 
Buldi*, obs. f. Build v. and sb. 

Buldernton(6 t obs. form of Bouldsk-stoitk. 
Bulo, obs. form of Boil sb. t tumour, swelling ; 
Bub, Obs H falsehood ; Bull sb. 1 
Buie, dial. var. of, Bulls, Boul. 


•hasM bulge and fall fbul one upon the other, 

tt Connected with Bulok sb. a, 3, protuberance. 

8. mtr. To form a protuberance, to swell cut ; 
t*p. in an irregular, clumsy, or faulty manner; 
e. g. as a wall o J which the surface projects beyond 
the top and bottom. 

sdyy Moxow Meek. Exert. (L.), The side of e wall . . that 
bulges from its bottom or foundation, is said to butter, im 
Maumdrcll Joum. Jems, 1 17 tx) Add. to The thin crust of 
Salt upon the surface bulged up. 1787 G. Whits Selbeme 
u. 8 An oak .. bulged out into a large excrescence about the 
middle of the stem. 1833 I. Taylob Fanai. vi. 163 If the 
dyke of despotism had not bulged and gaped. x868 
Lock vita Heavens ted. 3) six The globe of Mars . . bulges 
Uke our Earth, at the equator. 

4 . trams. To make protuberant. 

db Sia J. Hsmchbl to IntolL Obseru. No. 48. 948 By 
bulging them upward* 1M8 Miming Star ae July A 
purse bulged with Austrian florin notes. 

Bnlgftd (bridxd), ppl. a. Also 5 bolglt. [£ 

BULOX V. + -ED l.J 

1 . Forced into a protuberance ; swollen. 

1498 Pet. Poems (i8sp> II. 135 They com . . With boHrft 
schipis ful craftly, ibi Clark ViU. Minstr. 1 . sxa The 
crack’d wall, bulg'd and bow'd. 187s Kuskin Eagle's N. 
| 88 The wood-carvers . . adopted this bulged form. 

1 2 . Of a ship: With the bottom or sides stove in. 

s8s8 Bolton Fiona (1636) 315 The huge Armada, bulged, 
and split in the fight. 1730-8 Bailey, Bulged (spoken of 


in med.L. In the taetnwet form whence 

OF, bolisme, both wed by Treviaa ; and in lytb c. 
appears as bovdhns and at berihma The 
mod.Lat. form bulimia is now generally mmk m 
medical works, though bnlimne also ocean.} 

1 . Med. *A morbid hunger, chiefly occurring in 
idiots and maniacs . • the so-called canine hunger' 
(Syd. Soe. JLex.Y 

1998 Trrviea Barth, ds P. R . vm xhr, (1499) 058 BoUsasus 
Is lumoderate and vumesurabla as it were an heundas ap- 
petyte. Ibid. zviu. xxvii. 786 Houndes hauc catityauall 
Uofisme, that is inmoderat appetyte. 1398 S v imnl Du 
Sorias (1808) mo One while the boolime, then the anerexie 
. . rage with monstrous ryot. s8gs Fuller Abet Radio. 
(1867) 1. ssa He fell into a . most devouring aad uneitiable 
bulimy. sfiffs Lovell / rtrf. A aim. 4 Min. fin The bouflmcn 
and aoglike appetite. 1879 P LOT Stqffibrish. fi888> jot A 
strange Boulimy. . seized one Brian Careawull . .who would 
knew and eat both Liuaan and Woollen, xyao W. Gibson 
Discerns, vl iu. (1734) tss Continuing leo kag in them . . 
may cause a Bulimy or Dog-appeute. 17P R. Baoaua 
Gem. Practice Phasic fed. 3) ll. 193 A Bottmua IsnDwame 
• . wherein the Patient Is affected with an insatiable and 
perpetual Desire of Eating. 1780 Bkckfosd Breg. Mem. 
Painters 19 Hemmeline, who had long been traoMsd with 
a boaloaue, or voneloas appetite. s88a Bkaut Siijght 
Ailm. 74 Boulimia . . may be oue to a very irratahie state 
of the nerves of the stomach. 

9. /g. 

sflS4 Fuller Comm. Rath (1668) 13s The bouliade of all- 


Bulgt (bolcU), sb. Also 7 bouldgo, buldgo. 
[MEmlp, a. OF. bouigs (aim bottgt\ or ad. L. 
iwlga leathern knapsack, bag, of Gaulish origin. 
Sense 3, in which there ii a variant But, oh, may 
have been influenced by Botch sb. 1 , Bouch sb . ; 
sense 3 seems to be a recent formation from the 
verb. Seme 4 « Bilob, still belongs to the Fr. 
bottgs. hot the history of its introduction into 
English is not known.] 

+L A wallet orbH, ssp. one made of hide ; a 
akin-beetle, a pouch, a purse ; - Bouoi $b\ 1. Obs. 

stags HaHMnd. 3§j% lutta |mt beorafl foifl as a water 
bulge. s8eg FavuiTW. Horn. in. xili. 5*3 The Crownea 
Reuamraea . . wherewith die would flit her owne Boutdgea. 


riqeo Ywameg Gam. aflo A flit grate bulge opon his bale 
8 . A bulging, an irregularly rounded protuber- 
ance. 

1741 Mcarno Aaaiemm 131 A huge Tuberosity, or Bulge 
of the Bone appears. smsKaxe Arct. xaia. 396 They 
have the characteristic bulge of the carbonate-of-kme sia- 
lactite. 1881 WaiOMT Esc. A rchssoL I. iv. so A bulge in the 
wait 1879 La Gontb Eiem. Geoi. 140 A mountain-chain 
consists or 1 great plateau or bulge of the earth's surface. 

4 . The bottom of a ship's hull. (Now generally 
superseded by Bslob.) 

sins SL Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) *35 Shlppes have 
beene put in danger . . by a hole made in the bulge. 1889 
Lend. Gao . No. 0168/4 The Turhgy Merchant was. .driven 
ashore, where she siev'd in her Bnldge. ctBgs Rndtm. 
Navig. (Weals) sos Bulge or Bilge, that part of the ship 
which she beers on moat when not afloat. 

6. Bulge- water, -wuys ~ Bilok- watch, -ways. 
ml Deoaoulikmi in Phil. Trams. XXXIX. 48 The Stench 
and tbul Air from the Surface of the Bulge-Water. 1777 
W. WmoHT ibid. LXVIL 308 By some called the bulg£ 
water tram c s8as Rodim. Waaig, (Weals) is6 Tbs heal*. 
Is ckeeaed on the bulge ways. 

Bulgt (beldg), v. Also 6 bonlge. [f. Bulcb 
sb. ; see the variants Bilou, Bouqx, Bulch vbs. J 
+ L tram. To stave in the bottom of a ship, 
cause her to spring a leak B ilou v. i. Obs. 

s a ig 87 Foxn A.hJf. e8i/s In which flght .. were thrao 
of the Genowniss snip 


and fpUt in tbs fight. 1730-6 Bailey, Bulged (spoken of 
o ship] when she has struck off some of her Timber upon a 
Rock. 1790 Bbatson Nor. 4 MU Mem. L 078 As she was 
bulged he could not bring her off. 

tBUlgSt. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. boulgsUs. Cl 
Budget.] A pouch. 

c I|ge Baltouu Practicks (1754) *3 S (Jam.] Am pair of 
bulgettis, a no barrow, igta in Keith Hist, ext <JamJ Cof- 
fsnts, buuettis, fkrdclIU. 

BalgiMM (bo idginti). [£ Bulgy 4- -hbsb.} 
The quality of being bulgy, 

1883 Sat. Rea. LV. 497 [Umbrellas] rolled up tight and 
not brought into use and bulginesa 

Bfllnilg (bsrldgiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bulgi r.] 

1 1. The staving in of the bottom or sides oi a 


any that has not . . an Eoclesiastick Boulimy. 1833 Hood 
irks. (186a) fl. 440 Novel reading is to some constitutions 
a sort of literary bullimy, or unnatural appetite. 1834 Southey 
ZTarferxvfl, First cousins of the moth who labour under 
a bulimy for black-letter. 1833 H. Rousaa Eel. Faith 144 
One incessant bulimia for idolatry. 

Bulls, Sc. pi. form of Boul sb. Obs. 

Bulk (bulk), sb . 1 Forms : 5 bolk(e, 5-7 bulks, 
6 buloke, boulke, bowlke, (5-6, 9 Sc. bowk, sec 
Bouk), 7 bulok, (boak), 6 - bulk. [Of compli- 
cated etymology. The coincidence In meaning 
with ON. *bulki, Icel. bUlki 'heap, cargo of a 
ship* (Vigf.), Da. bulk lump, clod (cf. mod.Icel. 
kdika-st to be bulky), suggests that the word, 
though not recorded before 15th c., may (in the 
senses * heap', 'cargo') be of Scandinavian origin. 
Within a few years of its hist appearance, tmlk 


staving in of the bottom or sides of a Within a few years of its hist appearano* 
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loss Corea., EeHbaeement , n sinlring. a bulging. 1848 
Hkbrick Hesper. I. 31 Nor wrack or bulging thou hast 
cause to fare. 1703 Maoeks insurances IL 17 Whan a 
Ship, .is In danger of bulging- 
2 . A becoming protuberant, swelling out. 

S7S3 Hooaeth Anal. Beastty\x.jn By their bulging loo 
much in their curvature. 1847-0 Toon Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. 
IV. 846/1 The appearance of bulging presented by the dis- 
tended capsule. 188a Vines Sachs’ Bet. 303 Ramification 
takes place by the bulging out of lateral cells. 

8. comer. A protuberance ; a swelling. 

*83* R. Knox Cloquet's Anal. 40$ This bulging h named 
the Additaraentum pedum Hippocampi dm woodwaed 
Mollusc a ( 18561 15a Animal with . . eyes on bulgings at the 
outer bases of the tentacles. 


bulges or swells out ; holding outward, projecting, 
protuberant, swelling ; baggy. 

xSu Wood house Astron. x. 80 The bulging equatorial 
parts of the terrestrial spheroid. i8ki Kingsley Yeast iiL 
45 Ho was dressed in a . . fustian jacket . . with bulging, 
greasy pockets. 1839 R. Burro* Centr. AJr. in Jrnl. R. 
G. S. XXIX. xox Irregular bulging lines dtrolling nllL 

Bulgy (bo ldgi), a. [f. Bulge sb. + -Y l.] Swol- 
len, clumsily or unduly protuberant. 

1848 Dickbns Dombey aoo A man with bolgy legs, tffm 
Sala Tw. round Clock ^1861) 61 Third-class umbrellas are 
dubious in colour . . bulgy in the body. 1879 Bsowmuo 
Martin Ralph 74 The bulgy nose and the blood ■shot eyes. 

U Bull'mla, mod. L. form of Bulimy, a.v. 

Bnlimio (biwli-mik), a. [f. prec. + -zo.j Symp- 
tomatic of bulimy ; voracious. 

So Buli*alouu (bifili-mias), a. [see -ouaj having 
a voracious appetite. 

1834 Badmaji Halieut. 130 The bulimic pfop^nsides of the 
enluonymus. 18B3 F. Hall m N. Y. NaHodi Juno 468 
The bultmious Doctor (Johnson) would not have transacted 


i d) 8 7F0EB A.SM. eSx/x In which fight ..were thrao 
of tno Genowaies ships both boulgod and so on ke. s888 W. 
m BaiTAiNE Hum. Prod. | > 46 Labouring to buoy up a 
sunk Ship of anothors, [he] bulged his own Vessel 178a 
In Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. Add. Iv, Fearing, from 
the grant swell .it [the wreck) might bulge the ship, Stax 
Bybom To Murray 7 Fck, Fakoosr’s ship was bulged 
upon them, 
b. transf. 

1807 Horn Everyday bh. IL 134s It was not a fair foil, ss 
only one shoulder lura bulged the ground, 
f 2 . red. and intr. Of a ship : To safe fracture 
in the bilge ; to strike {pm or mmmsf) so as to 
damage the bilge. Obs. 

taflij. Bell Haddodt Ansm Osar. 43s b, So doe they 
also In the saern dfesspe bulge th em selves most ofalL 130$ 
Sia A PnrauhffMApn Vsy. III. era The restbalged 
fte n ms l vs s . s8ss Bbauil ft fL Seoe^f. Laefym. i, Forc'd 
by a tyrant storm, our beaten bark Bulg'd under m sSea 
Lumau. Brief Mel 91857) UL 508 The Heaxj .. bulg’d 


The bultmious Doctor (Johnson) would not have transacted 
his feeding so porrinely and penpiriagiy. 

Bulimong, variant 01 Bulumoho. 

H Bnlfaane (biwlai'mfls). PL bull ml. [mod. 
Lat, a. Gr. 0 ov\fp 6 t t occurring only as a sb. (see 
Bulimy), but peril, regarded as an adi. with sense 
4 having a voracious appetite'.] The edentifa 
name of a genus of terrestrial gasteropoda. Hence 
BttHzalfbnn (bisrii'mittim), a. 

1830 Lvull Print. Geol L Terrastrial shells, chiefly 
helices aad spiral bnlimL thSwamrnap Mottpmea il tm 
AchatinaVariegata .. sheU unpariorats^msUsiubnu. 9888 
Tate Bril MotBahslv. 184 ThaantahUi bfcUflumtfm. 

BmUbj (bid-liiai). Forme; 7 JbomUmia, y-4 
boulimy, (8 boulomee, 0 btdBasT), f- boliiny* 
See also etymology, fad. Gr. Bovtijda, t floe- 
intensive prefix (properly combining font of floftr 
rm)°¥kyds hunger; aometisiea adopted as bou- 
limla The lynooymotu Gr. flouXI/ms waa adopted 


occurs in the senses 'belly, trunk of the body', 
due app. to confusion with Bouk. which word it 
has entirely superseded in literary English. (Cf. 
however, the Flemish butch 'thorax' in Kilian.) 
The sense of ' sire' (branch III) seems to have 
been evolved chiefly from the notion of 'body', 
though it may be partly due to that of 1 heap ’ or 
' cargo'. The form book, used by N. Fairfax 1674 
hidiscriminately with bulk in the sense of * magni- 
tude', is apparently ME. both.] 

X. Heap, cargo. 

1 1 . A heap ; spec, the pile in which fish are laid 
for salting. Obs. cxc- in phrase in bulk (see c). 

c 1440 Premp. Parv. 43 Bolke, or hepe, cumulus. x6oa 
Cabkw Cornwall v\ a. Pilchards are first salted & 

• . vnlil the superfluous moymure of the 
soked from them : which accomplished, 
ft saue the residue of the salt, syss Di 
World (1840) *97 AU the gold they found., should be put 
together io a bulk every iiiuht. 

b. The cargo of a ship ; a cargo as a whole ; 
the whole lot (of a commodity). Phrase, To break 
bulk (see Bkkax v. 43). 

*978 in Hist Glasgow (xiBi) 117 Braking bowk fcf n carapl 
im Sts R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (x886) II. 190x0 
keep them from breaking Bulck, and from selling their 
goods st an vndervalhxe. <778 T. Paine Com. Sense (1991! 
58 The premiums to be in proportion to the loss of bulk to 
the merchants. 1884 Harpers Mag. Tune 31/1 Until this 
is done the bulk of his cargo can not he broken. Mod. The 
bulk is not equal to sample. 

a In bulk (of fish, etc.) : lying loose in heaps, 
without package. To load (a ship) m bulk : to pui 
the cargo in loose, when it consists of wheat, salt, 
or the like; To sell m bulk 1 to sell the cargo at 
it it in the hold ; to tell in large quantities. 

1707 Da Foe Eng. Trudesm.xs. (x8qx>I. 193 There waa 
an old office erected In the city of London for searching ft 
viewing ad! the goods which were sold in bulk. >769 Fal- 
coner Diet. Marine (1780*, She Is to be laden in-bulk; as 
with com, salt. etc. 1848 C. Johns Wk. ab Linard 93 This 
praesm is oottmued until the pile is several feet high. -The 
fish in Mw said to be 'in bulk*. 1888 Rogers Agric. f 
Prism L mahr. 6x9 Wine., sold either in bulk or by retniL 
IX. Senses belonging to Bouk. 

1 2 . -Bouk i, 9. The belly; alto the trunk, the 
body genesally. Obs. 

rsafle J. Rubseli. Bh. Nurture b Bo ko es Bh. (stiff) 145, 
psnleybulke. chyne, ft sides, tomsdUe. im Elvot Cast. 
Hettk (1341) 89 the boulke, called in latyn jXmr, which* 
c e nto yn etn tkebrart, the rides, the stoamke, and emraylsa 
SS70 Levins Mania. 187 Y« Bulk* thorax. 1378 Tubkbhv. 
SL Yonorio au They kill aad sEMOther thaas, m bseriw 


>170 LmmMastip. 187 V' Bulk* t ho r a x. 1573 Tubkbhv. 
SL Yonorio au They kill aad SEMOther thaas, m bseriw 
tbrir bulekae emh the foxes. s|m Shake. Lucr. 487 Hie 
band . . May fode her haul ..Beating bar buHce, ate 


hand. .May fode her heart ..Beating her bulke, aflys 
Hsywooo Iron Age n. >1 L Wka. 18(4 IIL 39a My sword 
through Friams bulke shall flle. 1 697 Ptmt Yirg. G oorg. 


stOiL. 


voxx. 

5 JOSSSS^^ 

+b. A ^«4 tedy, emase. Obr. 

the huntasman take 


Bute* of the hare. 


— . ond put thorn into the 

dn R«im^M^m(il4!) 


I Whose stately bulks 


See e Hector . . trampling upon the bulges tf'KbgesT iAm 

frgqg? ” *4* R«gJ3*e t qr P*» Q& . . — 

flown itiA enemies c ley Dtuki on fine green. 

a. With some notion of 4: A body of greet 
proportions, e huge frame (chiefly with edj. im- 
plying Urge site) ; choyCr. 
urn Gsxeira Poems (1861) sis' Tress ’ 

do Arne th a Arabian groves. tM Sha _ 

seo Though the gleet bulk* Achilles be thy guard. du 
Hxywood Cepitvet 11. 11. in BhUen 0 . PI nLThxt grand 
mnhter Of mechell lusts, diet bulke of brothelree. 1718 
Port //W xvil 897 Behold the bulk of Ajax stands, And 
teems the torrent of the rushing bends, stes Shelley 
Adouaie tt, He hsd adorned end hid the coming bulk of 
death. itflto Tennyson In Mens. tee. it Dark bulks that 
tumble hall alive, 

f 9 . tram/, m. The hull or hold of a ship ; cf 
Ger. touch, b. - B ouk a b; 1 the main body or 
nave of a church; cf. Body 8 a. (Possibly the 
sense may be * ciypt*, cf. It. buca, Tommaseo’s 
Diet). o» The part of a vehicle fitted to receive 
the load; cf. Body 8 b, Boca sbfi 3. 
rime Lonkuch Grail xxviii. z8o Thanne to b bowk of 

^ >£1^90 gan he gon. xftiS Will of Sebaode (Somerset 
a), Bow Ike of the same churche. 15416 Strype EccL 
Mem. II, App. A. p And so was it (the corpse] reverently 
•etled fa) the bulk of the chariot. 1611 Cotub., Veusseau 
dam nature, the bulke, bellie, or bodie of a ship. t6ga 
Kudram tr. Set ides'# Mare CL xox The rest of the bulk of 
their Vessels . . was cover'd with Hides. 1676 LoeuL Gao. 
H a 126 9/3 Her Bulke ie still kept entire. 

HI. Size : cf. 1 and a c. 

4 . Magnitude in three dimensions ; volume. 

CX449 Pecock Rspr. v.sv.565 To make this book, .enyouer 
greet bulk. 1674 N. F Atarax Bulk 4 Selv. To Rdr., To 
another thing that waa eartyer and Bulkier, and to som what 
still that was more betimes and more of Book. t«6 Butler 
Anal 1. &. vf What Is tha certain bulk of tha living being 
each man calls himself 179a Southey FZ». Maid Orleans 

3 11 Below, the vault dilatealts ample bulk. tM Scott 
ntiq. xxv, * I hope it's bowk eneugh to baud a' the gear*. 
s8ag McCulloch Pel Acws.il it t 4 x They (gold and Silver] 
possess great value in email bulk, ltd Huxley Physiogr. 
5 7 Sea water is denser or heavier, bulk for bulk, than fresh 
water. 

b. esp. Great or considerable volume. Also fig. 
x6s6 Bacon Sylva I 771 Rather thin and small than of 
Bulk, ifife Penn No trots xl. » 3 Wks. 1706 I. 33a Tis 
Vanity . . for a man of Bulk and Character. to despise an- 
other of Less Sire in the World. 1798 Ferriar IUustr. 
Storm lii. 58 The bulk of his materials generally overwhelms 
him. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 457 The facility and 
assiduity with which ha wrote are proved by the bulk . . of 
his works. 

5 . A mass ; the collective man of any object 
Often esp. a large mass. 

■641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7 *. in. soy The last Use of 
redargution did not lie . . against tha whom hulk of Popery. 
1698-9 Col. Briscoe in Burton's Diary 11898) IV. *04. 1 was 
as much against confirming the laws in a bulk as any man. 
s6g8 Uothbr Ann. vl 133 Locking their ships done u>> 
gether, and making one bnUce of them. 0x7x8 Penn Tracts 
in Wks. (1716) 1 . 8x3 Those who distinguish the Tree in the 
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Bilk (Mk), vA [f. Bulk sbA, giving a number 
of unconnected or loosely connected senses.] 

L isetr. To be of bulk ; to present an appearance of 
aiae; to be of weight or importance, lit. and fig. 

167a W. CaasTAaca in Story Life 97 Other things would 
be so far from bulking in our eyes that they would evanish 
and disappear, 1799 Wodrow Corr. (1843) HI. an Your 
loss., bulks not with me in comparison of that of the public. 


Bulk, cannot with the like Base discern every Branch. 1840 
Tennyson Edw. Morris it ATOdor-chimniedbulk Of mellow 
brickwork. 18*3 Kanb Grinsult Exp. xxx. (1856) ado A 
similar hulk or lamp oil, denuded of the staves, stood 
[froten] like a yellow sandstone roller. 

6. Greater part, or, in relation to number, the 
majority ; the main body. (Sc. bank ; cf. Body 9.) 

[sfifiaGaaaiaa Prime. 37 As for the main hulk of Palaces, 
its true some have a greatness in plainness^ ifts Anonon 
Spool No. leaps Prints . . calculated to diffuse good sense 
through the Bulk of a People ivga Huaaa PoL Disc. 1. 4 
The bulk of every state may be divided Into husbandmen 
and manufacturers, apgr Hr. MaHitneau Soc. Amer. III. 
a79 The bulk of the Presbyterian clergy are aa fierce as the 
slave-holders against the abolitionists. 1866 Bright Sp. 
IrtL 30 Oct. 1x876) 188 The hulk of his land has only bean 
about half cultivated. 

Bulk (bulk), jd.S [Not recorded before late 
16th c. Etymology doubtful : Prof. Skeat ing* 
gesta ON. bdlk-r, bflk-r beam ( — Balk), which 
might perhaps give ME. *bolk, and mod. Eng. bulb ; 
there u also aa OE. bolca * gangway of a ship', 
supposed to be a parallel form to oeaUa, Balk. 
Cf. f Bulbar. . a Beam or Rafter, Llntmlnsh.' 
(Bailey.)] 

A framework projecting from the front of a 
•hop ; a stall. 

>586 Praise 0/ Muetcke 44 The tailor on his bulk, tha 
shomaker at us fast ffioy Shake. Cor. il L ssfi Stalls, 
Bulkea, Windowee, Are somthsc'd vp. Mo Vised. Conform. 
Clergy (ad. s> 50 Leave him under a Bulk whetting bis 
xyyx Smollett Hsmpb. Cl (18x5) xj6 
ring the heats of summer, he commonly took his repose 
upon a bulk. 1875 Hammtoh fmteil Life Xk tt. 406 A 
cobbler in hie bulk vm out-aod«out his 

tBuU b/A* Obs.skmg. [cf Bulbul] (See 
quota.) 

1671 R. Hbad C a nt kg' Acad. eg Bulk etesd Pile. Tha one 
jostles you whilst the other picks your poc ket, syat in 

Sulky, m NewCemt. Jhct^M, aa C ' 

Pile or FlcbofrUi who jostles • Pen 
Well, while too ether picks hia Pocket. 


tioo, thsT yean between iBp and 1853 must bulk huge. 

2 . To bulk (uf) : to swell up. rise in bulk or mass. 

. sags Records Patkw. Knowl. u Def., The middle partes 
nower bulks vp, nother shrink down more then the Whe 
endes. a 1601 or. Barlow Defence 116 That come hath 
teftlkt into a stemme, and branched out into armes. . 1 neuer 
beard or read. sfiSg J. Parkke in Nomil Month. Oct. x8 
A few coins, .shall bulk up into quite a surprising offering, 
f 8. tram . To bulk asst*, to swell out, stuff out. 
(In quo*. 1333 the word may be* Bout, belch.) 

SMo Hymns Vines' Imstr. Chr. Worn. (159s) Fi„ 

Ssuians officers, that usest . . so many chosen meats at the 
faL bulking out Capons sgg) Brxndx Q. Carlins R. i^* 
Which violence of toung and raahenee or wordea, bulkwd 
out . . was nothing elles out a declaration and token of his 
traytereus haste. 0 1641 Bp. Moumtagu Acts 4 Men. < 164a) 
437 The most ancient Churches . . were . . like some kinde 
of ships . . bulked out upon both sides in the midsk 
4 . To pile in heaps, as fish for salting. CL 
Bulk tbS i 

x8ee G. Woodlky Scilly 1 st. 1. vL 134 Pilchards are said 
to be bulked, when they are piled up in layers, on the pave- 
ment of the cellars. i88x Scotsman xa Apr. 3/1 Sometimes 
when seals are found in great abundance, they are 1 bulked 
6. Comm. To ascertain the bulk of. 

1883 Times 94 Mar. 6 Indian tens are 1 bulked 1 by Her 
Majesty’s Customs— that is to say, each chest is opened and 
emptied, in order to ascertain the exact weight of the lea 
and of the package. Ibid. The Customs are not to blame 
for the bulking of Indian tea. 

t Bulk, vJ Obs. Alto 4 bolk. [Origin un- 
known 1 intr. f To beat. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18311 A-pon bair breistet can t>al balk 
[Fairf. gon they bolkt 
Bulk^o.var. of Bolk Obs. t to belch. 

Bulked (bolkt), ppl. a. Also 5 (y^bolkod. 
[f. Bulk j^. 1 + -bd^.J Having bulk, bulky; esp. 
u comb, big-bulked. 

c 1400 Pallad. on Hush. tv. 891 A ttalon sue ybolked, 
brawny. 1383 Stanyhurst Deter. Lifaren. sKneis (Arb.) 
X37 In this cane the rakehels yrne bars, tugge bulcked, 
ar hamring. x6b3 Lisle jE{fric on O. + N. 7 VT)ed. xxvii. 
How this milked world unto thee bowes. 0 ilu Southey 
Comm.pl Bk. Ser. 11. 393 Big bulked volumes of physic, 
t Bu'lkiT 1 . Obs . slung. [Perh. f. Bulk sl>* 
4--1B1, with the meaning *one who sleeps on a 
bulk', 1 one who steals from a bulk' ; cf. Johnson 
Savage Wka. (1787) III. 335 1 On a bnlk, in a cellar, 
or in a glass-houae, among thieves and beggars, 
was to be found the Author of The Wanderer \] 

A low-lived person ; a petty thief; a street- walker, 
prostitute. Also «■ Bulk sb. 3 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad, go The Bulker jostles 
them up, and the File doth '* ' 

Penny in I/esrl Mi 
fender of all bulkei 

B. E. Diet. Cant. CrtWtA . w 

oa Shop-windows and Bulkheads 1690 Shadwell . 
Bigot 111. 065 Her mother sells fish, and she is little better 
than a bulker. 0 170a T. Brown in J. Ashton Soc. Lift in 
0 . Anne's Reign 83 In comparison of whom the common 
Bulkers, and Pickpockets, are a very honest Society. 1790 
Bailey, Bulker \ one that would lie down on a Bulk to any 
one ; a common Jilt ; a whore. 

Bnlktr 4 (tarlkaj). [f. Bulk v. (sense 6) + 
•kb 1.] (Seeouot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor *t Word-bk. . Bulker, a parson employed 
to measure goods, and ascertain the amount of freight with 
which they are chargeable. 

Bulkhead (terlkhcd\ Also 7 bulkeahead. 
[App.* f. Bulk (or its etymon) + Hbad ; 1 and 
1 may however be f. Bulk sb . 1 in some sense.] 

1 . One of the upright partitions serving to form 
the cabins in a ship or to divide the hold into 
distinct water-tight compartments, for safety in 
cage of collision or other damage. Collision bulk- 
head : the foremost bulkhead in a vessel. 

zfiafiCxrr. Smith Accid. Yng.Stasnenxx A quarterdecks, 
the bulke. the bulkeahead. xfios T. Hale Acc. New Invent. 
xso The Hull . . shall be subdivided by other Decks and 
Bulk-beads, sfisg Nelson in Nicolas Ditp. VI. 334 Ever 
since we have been prepared for Battle : not a Bulk-head 
up in the Fleet, sib Pail Mall G. 15 Aug. tya She had a 
collision bulkhead and a bulkhead fore and aft. 
b. trantf. 

1880 Huxley Crmy*FUh iv. 157 The curious pillars and 
bulkheads which enter into the compositio n of the Eodo- 
phregmal system. 

2 . Mining. (See quot.) 

i88e Raymond Missing Gloss.. Bulkhead, t. A tight par- 
tltion or stopping In a mine for protection against water, 
fire, gas. a. Tha end of a flume, whence water is earned 
tn Iron nines to hvdranlic woririnfa 

a Thcroof STbuik or projecting .toll ; also 
the stall itselC Cf. Bulk sb.% 
iyaa Da Foe Col Vaeh (1840) 39 Resting his hand, .upon 
the balkhead of a amp. ifiei cfcoTT Poverii 111 . xli. eig 
Suddenly pladog hfaa on the bulk-heed, that b to say, tea 


them up, and the File doth the work. 1678 Four for 
Penny in I/esrl Mite. IV. 147 |D. > He is . , the common 
fender of all bulkers and shop lifts in the town. x6oo 
“ « ~ Bulker, one that lodges all Ni^nt 


fiat wooden roof of the cutler's projecting booth afigy 
Dicxens Pickm. xx, A small bulk-head beneath the taproom 
window. In sire and shape not unlike a sedan-chair, being 
underlet to a mender of shoes, itfig Thoreau Cape Cod 
v ^^An old woman came out and fastened tha door of her 

Hence BttikhMMdad ppl. a. t furnished with bulk- 
heads ; partitioned off by bulkheads. 

tBsgAtsu. Reg. 79 ft Ihe vessel was bulk-headed up fore 
and aft. tM ICame Ant. Expl II, 311 A singb apart- 
ment waa bulkheaded off amidships as a dormitory. 1M4 
Pali MallG. S9 Oct a/x The armed and bulkheaded mer- 
chant steamer giving a good account of the French man- 
of-war . . is an enticing picture, and has bean much petted 
and cackled about in some quarters. 

BfilBly (buikili), adv. [f. Bulky a. + -lt *.] 
In a bulky manner. 

1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto 11. xiv, He grovelled bulklly 
upon the floor. 

tBnUdn. Obs. [app. f. Bull jfi. 1 +-kihj perh. 
after Du. or LG. Sense b. (- Bulob 8, Bulohib a) 
may be a distinct word, cf. MDu. boelekijn, dar- 
ling (Verwijs and Verdant) ; also Bully sb. The 
form of the variants Buleh , Bulchin may possibly 
be due to the pronunciation of the Du. suffix in- 
dicated by its later spelling -tje{n. No other in- 
stance is known in Eng. of - chin as a variant of 
-kin.] a. A bull calf; a young bull. b. Used 
as a term of endearment 
igfig Stanynurst ACneis u (Arb.) 30 My sweet* cboise 
buicking, my force and my power onlya. sdoi Holland 
Pliny xxviii. xii, A young white bulkin or etaere. 1818 
Surpu ft Mark » i. Country Farm 31 Bore-Pigs, Rammes, 
Ilull-Calues, or Bulkins. 

Bulkinas* (bu lkin*.). [f. Bulky a- -rbss.] 
The Quality of being bulky ; largeness of volume. 
Used by Fairfax for * extension 
1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 99 A thing being cleave 
some, not from iu bulklness, but inward empUnesa mingled, 
tdpx Locke Money Wka 1707 II. 94 Wheat . . cannot serve 
Instead of money ; because of Its Bulklness. 1740 Gray 
Let. in Poems 1 1775) 100 The Gothic character and build- 
new of those volumes, al^fl Mill Pot. Econ. 111. xix. I a 
(1876) 368 The expense of transport . . is much affected by 
the bulkincss of the goods. 

Bulking (bwlkii)),t/d/.jd. ff.BuLKW. 1 +-IHO*.] 
1 . The action or process of laying in heaps, or 
piling without package: alto at t rib. Of. Bulk vA 5. 

160a Carew Cornwall 33 a, Pilchards .. are first salted 
ftpiled vp . . in square heapes . .which they terme Bulking. 
«8ls Scotsman is Apr. 3/1 Complaints, .made by those in- 
terested in the seal fishery against the bulking system. 

1 2 . * Udloino, swelling out. Cf. Bulk v.i t. 
1999 Minrheu SO. Diet. (xOsa>, Turma do tierra . . (The 
n>oti is found out by the bulking out of the earth, 
t Bulking, /M a. Obs. rare- 1 , [cf. BulkxbV] 
Sleeping out on bulks ; street-walking. 

1676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle v. i, Now wUl this damm'd 
bulking Quean be too witty for me. 
t Bu lkifth, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bulk sbA + 
-I8H j .] Of considerable bnlk, big. 
c x66o Hist. Europe 434 in Burton's Diary fifisSi HI. 947 
He was a knight of the new order already, ft grown very 
bulkish ft considerable. 

t BulkflOm*, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bulk sb . 1 + 
•bomb ; cf. Bouksomb.] Occupying space, bulky. 
Hence t In lkioaiMiR, magnitude, extension ; 
Bulkinbbb b. 

xfiy 4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 36 An Immensity, ora bring 
boundless in its bulkaomness. <708 M. Bruce I*ct. 4 Serm. 
33 (Jam.) Where Christ grows ay buUtaomer in the bosom. 
Bnlfcr (btrlki). sb. slang. A policeman. 
x8ey Lvtton Pslkesm Ixxix, The bugaboos and bulldes. 
1841 — Nt. k Mem. v. tt, Inquiriee ebout your respecta- 
bility would aoon bring the bulkies about me. 

Bulky (btrlki), a. Also 7 bosky, bulkey, -to, 
[f. Bulk sbA + -y 1 .] 

L Of large bulk, voluminous ; occupying much 
space (esp. with a notion of excess'). 

1687 T. BROWNj0fr.fr He Ufr. Wks. x 7 9° 1 - 73 Will bang half 
a dozen such bulky fellows. 177a J omnson in Boswell 
111. xxslf anything la too bulky lor tbs post, let me have it 
by the carrier. 1879 Gladstone Glean. II. v. 913 This la 
a huge but not a bulky biography. For the word bulky 
insinuate* the idea of eite in excess of pith and meaning. 

1 2 . Having extension, occupying space. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 84 Suppose a bring that is 

bullda, and nothing about it that b aa or two beings that 
are bulky and nothing between them that b so. IMd. 138 
Body being a . . boaky unthroughfarasom thing. 

1 3 . f Pompous, * big', self-important. Obs. 

sflfe Marvell Rek. Trunsp. 1. 7 A bulky Dutchman di- 
verted it quite from Its first institution, tun Ibid. it. (1674) 
945 One of your bulkie Princes, who had the Trumpet ready 
to sound whensoever ha hit tha Ball at Tennis. 

Bull (bul), sbA Forma: 3-4 bole, (3-4 pi. 
bulles, 4-5 -is), g bull*, 6-7 bul, 6- bull; also 
3-5 bole, 4 bol, 4-fi boole, (5 bolle), (8 Sc. dial. 
bill). [ME. bole (mfol(d), app. a. ON. bole, bolt ; 
cf. MLG. bulle (whence mod.G.), MDu. bulk 
(bolle), Du. bul, bol. There may have been an 
OE. *bulla, whlmce the derlv. bulhec * bullock*, 
as the source of the ME. bule, bulle , and the 
modern bull, which do not fit phonetically the bole 
forma. Outside Teutonic, cl Lithuanian bullus. 



BtJlX. 


BULL, 


* 

Prob. from t verb-stem found in tome German 
dialects, as biillen* Mien to roar, perh. related 
by ablaut to Mien : see Bill vA.] 

I Of animals. 

1. The male of any bovine animal ; most com- 
monly applied to the male of the domestic species 
(/far Taurus') ; alio of the buffalo, etc. 

c turn Ormih 990 pe^re lac warn bulo, & lamb, & bucket* 
t wa togeddn. a ijoo Cursor M. 10393 P* bullet Iv. r. bolyt] 
tuelue ne offrid tuo. c 1393 ^ E.Autt. P. B. 1689 A bent 
l«t he be, a bol o)*r an oxe. e 13*0 Wyclif Sena. U. SeL 
Wks. 1 . 150 A bole »hal lie klld goth In corn at hit wills. 
*413 Lvno. Pylgr. Sowle v. xi. (1483* toa The cruell horned 
boule. 1474 Caxton Chess* lit A grete bole it tuffltid with 
right a lit.il pasture. a igaS Skelton Image HyPocr. iv. 

1 14 At gredy at a gull And rankc at any bull. 13I7 Cen- 
sure loyall Subj. (Collier) 34 When the Captain could no 
longer withstand the Kings importunities, he drunk bula 
blond, and died, a 1849 I)humm. of Hawtil Hist. Scot- 
(1633) 4a The head of a Bull (a sign of present Death in 
iImms timet) it tet down before him. 1733 Pore Her. Sat. 

I. i. 86 Bulls aim their horns, and Awes Hifthcir heels. 1766 
Kuim Addr, Dell x, An' dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie’t gaen 
As yell's the BUI. itit in Knight Once upon a Time 11 . 
849 A bull it to In baited on Monday next. 

b. Hulls of brass , brazen bulls , as those that 
guarded the golden fleece, and l’halaris' bull 
(proverbial as an engine of tortured. 

c 1316$ Chaucer L. (/. W. 1418 Two bolyt makid all of 
brus. 1611 Bkaum. & Fl. Phitaster ill. 1. The points of 
swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass. Should draw it from 
me. tmi Huston Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. i, All manner of tor. 
lures, brazen bulls, racks, wheels. 1714 Swirr Whs. (1841) 

II. 4 To torment people, by putting them into a bull of 
brass with fire under it. 

0. in phrases (mostly proverbial): + He may 
bear a bull that hath borne a calf, in allusion to 
the story of Milo of Crotona (see qnot.). A bull 
in a china shop : the symbol of one who produces 
reckless destruction. To take the bull by the 
horns : to meet a difficulty with courage. To 
show the bull-horn : to make a show of resistance. 

1339 Tavkrner Erasm. Prov. (155a) 10 He that hath 
borne a calfe, shall also beare a bull. He that accustometh 
hym selfe to lytle thynges, by lytle and lytle shal be able 


ThfOiCow turned into ’Change -alley, which frighted not a 
Utm not onlyall the bulls, but the bears too. 1818 Scott 
Rett, Reg iv. The hum and bustle which his approach was 
woM to produce among the bolts, bears, and brokers of 
StatlHdley. 1M0 F. Hall in 19 tk Cent. Sept. 437 note. 
Ci* Mr. Bryant really have supposed financial bulls and 
bean to be peculiar to Wail*street, New York! 

Rh attrib. 

sMi /Rust. Lond, Sews 14 The bull party will not be 
mbit to carry on much longer, 1881 Chicago Times x June. 
The surrounding Influences were . . favorable to the ‘bull 
movement, ttti Mark Lane Express 8 Aug. 1083 The 
speculative movement which has. .exerted a * bull' influence 
on the maim market. 

Xv. Attrib. and Comb. 

9. attrib. a. In sense of * male '. (Sometimes 
hyphened.) 

a igno Cursor M. 10386 (GfttU, To godd he gaue belambis 
to lottis, And to >e pore men)* bole stottis {printed stostis). 
>460 Test. Rbor. (1855) II. 034 Et xxx bufl-stirkus. xeptf 
Siiakb. x Hen. IP, 11. iv. 087 Fahtaffe, you . . roared lor 
mercy . . as euer I heard Rull-CaJfe. its* Adams Combi. 
Serf. 77 The meat of the bulUcalf is generally firmest. sfl6s 
Du Chaillu Etjuat. Afr. xii. 170 We saw. .a. . bull-elephant. 
1863 Spring in Lapland 185 Certainly a bull elk is an awk- 
ward customer when brought to bay. s88o Daily Sews 8 
Dec. 6/7 One bull whale . . measured 48 ft 
b. Of or pertaining to a bull, bull-like. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Diary 11 . 336 Butting his head with 
bull rage and closed eyes. 1830 Marryat Ring's Own 
xxvi, You've such a bull neck. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 
iv. xi. 190 A doom proclaimed, audible in bull voice, towards 
the four winds. 

AO. Simple combinations : a. attributive, belong- 
ing to (or resembling what belongs to) a bull, as 
bull-hide , - house , -shin ; b. limitative and pom- 
synthetic, a sbull-bragging,-browed, -face{d, -fronted, 
-like, -necked, -voiced, aajs. ; 0 . objective with vbl. 
sb. or ppl. adj., &b bull-bearing. 

1606 Shark. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. iii. 938 * Bull-bearing Milo. 
1363-87 Eoxs A. 4 M. (15061 x 170/a The doltish braines 
of these "Bull bragging bedlams. 1631 R. Byfiei.d Doctr. 
Sabb. xj a His "bul-browd-forlorne-downc-cast haire cover- 
ing all nis forehead. 179* Wolcott iP. Pindar) Hair 
Powder Wks. 1813 III. au8 Let . . "bull-face BrudeneU 
roar. >773 Phil. Trans. LX VI. xoa The sca-lyon and 
lyoncss are "bull-faced, with long shaggy hair. 1837 


hym selfe to lytle thynges, by lytle and lytle shal be able lyoncss are "bull-faced, with long shaggy hair. 1837 
to go a wave with greater thynges. 1813 Galt in Frauds Carlyle Fr. Rev . II. 11. v. 106 He is of indomitable 
Mag. VII 1.653 He shewed, when he durst, the bull-horn. "bull-heart ; und also, unfortunately, of thick "bull-head. 


1841 Marryat Joe. Faith/, xv, I’m like a bull in a china- 
shop. 1873 Tristram Moab vl 107 Determined to take the 
bull by the horns . . I stepped forward. 


Douglas. 1640 [see xi n 1800 in Scott 
(1803) II. 399IJAM.1 If the bull's ill-( 
to grace the feast. Your whingers . . P 


bull by the horns . . I stepped forward. 

+ d. Hell bull. Applied to Belial. Obs. 
a !•*§ Juliana 14 He pe kingene king helie bule haueS 
ouercumcn to dei bclial baldest of helle. 

+ e. BulVs head (Sc.): ‘ a signal of condem- 
nation, and prelude of immediate execution, said 
to have been anciently used in Scotland ' (Jam.). 

9363 LiMDESAY(Pitscottie) Ckron. Scott. ( 1708) 17 (Jam.) The 
chancellor presentit the bullis head befoir the carle of 
Douglas. 1640 [see ij, a 1800 in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord. 
(1803) II. 399 (Jam. » If the bull's ill-omen’d head Appear 
to grace the feast. Your whingers . . Plunge in each neigh- 
bour’s breast. 

2. The male of certain other large animals, as 
the elephant, alligator, whale, etc. f of the 

river: see quot. {obs.). 

s6ik G. Sandys Trav. 09 [The Nllus produce th] Buis of 
the Kiuer (so they write) not much vnlike to those of the 
land, but no bigger titan a calfe of halfe a yeare old. 1703 
Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXX 11 I. a 60 They | whales] gene- 
rate much like to our neat Cattle, and therefore they are 
termed Bull, Cow, and Calf. 1837 Chambers Inform. People 
1 . 716 Fights usually take place when male whales or bulls. . 
meet with rivals. 1B86 Guillkmard Cruise Marchesa 1 . 198 
The attitude of the bulls [seals] towards each other becomes 
more peaceable. 

8. Astron. The constellation and sign Taurus. 
1309 Hawks Past. Pleas, xv. il. The golden rayes . . Of 
radyant Phebus . . Right in the null. 1607 Tofsell Ser- 
pents 733 Diana . . translated him into heaven, close by the 
constellation of the Bull. Thomson Spring 97 From 
Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, And the bright Bull receives 
him. 1866 Lockver Hemnns <ed. 3) 393 Aldebaran, the 
most beautiful star in the constellation of the BulL 
H. Tnuisf. senses of diverse origin. 

1 4. -Bull-head, Bull-tour. Obs. slang. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Bull . . false Hair worn 
(formerly much) by Women. 

6. Mining. An iron rod used in the process of 
blasting, b. - Clay-iron . Raymond Mining Gloss. 

183s Coal-tr. Terms , Northumbld. 4 Dark, is Filling a 
drill hole in wet stone with strong clay, and then driving 
a round iron rod (called a bull), nearly the sise of the hole, 
to its far end. 

8. 1 dial. See quot. 

1884 Leisure Hour Sept 530 ft A huge whistle . . attached 
by pipes toa steam boiler . .Is famlltany styled the 'bull*. 

7. slang. A crown piece, (cf. Bull'b-kyi xi.) 
181a J . H. Vaux Flash Diet., Bull, a crown or five shil- 
lings. 183s Dickens Bleak He. xlvil, • Four halfbuils, wot 
you may call halfcrowns 

HI. 8. Stock-Exchange [nee Bear sbA 8]. 
One who endeavours by speculative purchases, or 
otherwise^ to raise the price of stocks. Bulls and 
Bears, the two different classes of speculators. 
Bull was originally a speculative purchase fora rise. 

*794 C. Johnson Country Lasses 1 . i, You deal in Bears 
and Bulla, sen Cibber Refusal 1 , And ill this out of 
Change-Alley! Every Shilling, Sir ; all out of Stocks, Tuts, 
Bulls, Rams, Beers, and Bobbles. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 078 


R.A. Wks. 181s I, 83 Thm may’s! Mustv llks Bull-beef 
so big. sSta W. Irvimo CaM. RenneviUe fth 100 We have 
the crew oTthe little "bullboat complete, sfex Garun H. 
Amor. ImsL (1844) I. xxiv. <93 A skio<BQoe— more fami- 
liarly called in this counuy a bull-boat, sSee Bikglxy 
A nim. Biog. III. nt The "bull-comber, clock beetle, and 
spring beetle. 1833 Whitby Gloss., •Bull-Dance, rustic 
merriment connected with cattle-show leasts. 1867 Smyth 
Sailods Wsrd-bi., Bull-danes, at sea it Is performed by men 
only, when without women. It is sometimes called a stag- 
dance. 1688 Load. Gas. No. 1364/9 BUboa, July *9 .. To 
morrow there will be a "Bull Feast. 1768 Earl Malmea- 
rury Diaries 4 Corr. (1844) 1 . 4a The amusements of this 
town, .are, the bull-feast, two play-houses, and, during the 
carnival, manquerades. 1814 J. M Culloch Highlands 
Scotl. 1 . 367 Some squire Is bom, and there is a bull-feast 
at Grantham or Chirk. 1883 Sunday Mag. Sept. 374A 
The bull-ring, or, as at is called, the bull-least, xloo T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. I. 990 What 1 shall a little •bull- 
flesh gain the day! >383 J. Hicims Junius' Noensnelator 
( N. ) Ctr/ volant, a •bullflie, or hornet, sfiii Cotce., Cerf 
volant, the great horned beetle, or bull-flie. 1706 Phillips, 
Bull/ty or Bull-bee, an Insect. ti8e Turner Herbalw. 198 
Tnssilago is named, .in English! Horse houe or •Bullfoote. 
s8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pag. Idol. I. 433 The "bull-god of 
Phenicia. 1871 Rossetti Burden Nineveh xvin. That 
Bull-god once did stand And watched the burial-clouds of 
sand. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 398 The "Bull-hoof or 
Dutchman’s Laudanum . . a climber, whose fruit is . . about 
the sise of a large olive. 1866 Treat. Bot., Bull-hoof, 
Momenta ocelleUa. 1816 G. A Faber Orig. Pag. JdoL 
I. 939 That being was succeeded by a second "bull-man. 
ilax New Monthly Mag. II. 040 To her [Seville’s] school of 
"bullnianship that art owes all its refinements, stss Scott 
Guy M. i. The deep cry of the bog-bltUer, or "bull-of-the- 


*bull-he»rt ; und also, unfortunately, of thick "bull-head. 
mm3 Lay. 14187 Swa inuchel lond . nwa wule anes "bule 
hude . seiches weies ouer-spneden. 1997 R. Glouc. 1x6 
po carf he a bole hyde small al to a pong, ct 300 St. 
Brandon 93 With bole huden stronge y-nou y-nailed therto 
faste. *718 Pope Iliad \ 11. »68 With seven thick folds o'er- 
cast, Of tough bull-hides. 1876 H. Stanley Dark Cont. I. 
xvi. 439 well wrapped in bull-hides. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Dawn 473 "Bull-house, with two pens in it for bull 
calves. 1830 K. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jml. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 301 The neck is "bull-like, short, heavy, and broad. 
1673 Dryden Love in Nunnery 1. 11. i. When the Place 
falls, you shall bo "Bull-master-General at Court. Ta 1400 
Marts Arth. 1094 "Bullenekkyde was bat bieme. 1647 
Cleveland Char. Land. Dium. Maker (1677) 107 A Buff* 
neck’d Presbyter. 1818 Scott Rob Roys i, Rasnleigh, though 
strong in person, was bull-necked and cross-made, c 1400 
If wains 4 Gam. 9440 Al the armure he was yn Was noght 
bot of a "bul-skyiL 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . vn. vil. 335 
The "bull-voiced Marquis Saint-Huruge. 

II. Special comb. : bulla and oowa (see quot.) ; 
+ bull-book « pick-a-back ; bull-bat, the Ame- 
rican Goatsucker ( Caprimulgus A meric anus) ; 
bull-beef, the flesh of bulls, also fa terra of 
abuse ; esp. in to bluster like bull-beef, as big as 
bull-beef, etc. ; bull-bird - Bullfinch ; bull- 
boat, a boat made of hides stretched on a wooden 
frame ; bull-oomber, a dung-beetle ( Typhous vul- 
garis)', bull-dance (see quot.) ; bull-feast, a bull- 
baiting (Eng.); a bull-fight (Sp.) ; bull-flesh, fig. 
brag, swagger; fbull-flj, ft stag -beetle; bull- 
foot {Bot. ) Colt's-foot ( Tussilago) ; bull-god, a 
god worshipped under the form of a bell ; bull- 
hoof, Bot. (see quot.); bull-man, a monster 
half bull half man; btillmanahip {nottce-wd.\ 
the art of fighting with bulls ; bull-of-the-bog, 
the bittern, from its booming cry ; bull-poll, the 
Turfy Hair-grass {Air a caspitosa) ; bull -pout 
(American), a fish, ? *= Bib sbA ; bull-pump (see 
quot.) ; bull-pup, a young bull-dog ; bull-ring, 
the arena for a bull-fight (Sp.) ; the place where 
bulls were baited (Eng.) ; tne ring to which a bull 
was fastened; bull-roarer, bull-rope (see quot.); 
bull-run, bull-running, a race after a bull or 
bull-baiting (e.g. the famous one at Stamford) ; 
+ bull-sag {dial.), bull-stag, a bull gelded when 
past his prime ; bull-toad, ! -Bull-fBOO ; bull- 
ward, the keeper of a bull ; bull-week (see quot) ; 
bull-whaoker (American), a bullock-driver in the 
Western states; bull-wheel (see quot.). Also 
Bull-bait, -baiting, etc. 

1863 Psior Pop. Nantes Brit. Plants jV"9ulls and Cows, 
more commonly called Lords and Ladfaa,' the purple and 


Rob. Hodd{ Ritson) u. i. 183 Some wens on "bull-back, some 
dancing a morris. 1883 Maem. Mag* 1 Old Virg. GontV, 
The •' Dull- bets' or night-hawks, in the air above us. nra 
Gascoigne Vey. Holland In Southey Comm. -pi. Bk. Ser. 
11. (1840) 311 Methinks they be a race of "bull-beef boro. 
e 1618 rLBTCMsa Doubt. Moor . ui. i, Down with the but 


\jeoj gwg tjBj a lie uucp uy us uau uug-visiueBp ui uuirwi-uiu^ 

bog. i8Bo Jefferies Gl. Estate 36 Some bulrushes and 
great bunches of "bullpolls . . The bullpoll sends up tall 

xMi Raymond (Sloes.,* Baft-pump (Cornwall ), a direct single- 
acting pump . . The steam lifts piston and pump-rods, and 
the weight of these makes the down-stroke. 18*3 Congre* 
Rationalist July 585 Toying with a tiny, toddling "bull- 
pup. x6oe D. Kooerh in Dtgby MysL 1 i8Be> Introd. 96 He 
caused . . The "bull ringe . . to be taken vp. x8os Southey 
Ring Ramiro vili, Let me be led to your bull-ring . And 
let me be set upon a stone. xts8 Scott F.M. Perth Introd., 
A poor mastiff that had misbehaved in the bull-ring. 1881 
Academy 9 Apr. 963/3 A flat slip of wood a few inches long, 
narrowing to one or both ends, and fastened by one end to 
a thong for whirling it round, when it gives an intermittent 
whirring or roaring noise, heard a long way off. .it is known 
as a country boy's plaything in Europe, called in England 
a ‘whizzer or ** bull-roarer'. 1880 Narks Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 173 A "bull-rope . . is a hawser let through a block 
on the bow-sprit end to the buoy, to keep the buoy clear 
of the stem. 1864 Chambers Bk. of Days 13 Nov. II. 
575/9 As . . there could be no "bull - run without a bull. 
1696 J. Hareington Oceana 196 There is a solem- 
nity of the Pipers, and Fidlers of this Nation . . call’d 
the "Bull-running, and he that catcheth and holdeth the 
Bull, is the annual! and Supream Magistrate of that Co- 
mitia, or Congregation, called King-Piper. s86z Smiles 
Engineers 1 . v. i. 3x0 If there was a bull-running within 
twenty miles, he was sure to be there. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (1856) X4X Makinge a "bullsegge of a null that is two 
or three yeares oldc. x8ao Scott Monastery iv, ' Roaring 
like bullsegs, to frighten the leddy*. x68o Lond. Gas. No. 
1489/4 One red "Bull Stag with the same Mark. 1776 Chrom 
in Amt. Reg. 149/1 Good ox beef, instead of which he had 
substituted bull beef and bull stag beef. 1806 Moore 
Poems 166 Let the "bull-toad taint him over. >614 Hornby 
Sco , , Drunk. (1859) 19 It is a cage of all base villany. ."Bul- 
wards and beare- wards with like company. 1878 Hali.i- 
well, * Bull-week, the week before Christmas, in which the 
work-people at Sheffield push their strength to the utmost, 
1878 Black Green Past. xiiL 106 Not even the stoutest "bull- 
whacker who ever crossed the plains. 1883 Century Mag. 
July 399/2 Attached to the derrick is also a big windlass, 
called the "' bull-wheel which hoists the drilling apparatus 
out of the [oil] well. 

b. Comb, with gen. bull's 1 + bull'* feather, a 
horn, the mark of cuckoldry ; bull'a-noon, mid- 
night {dial.); bull's -nose (see quot.); bull's- 
plaale, the penis of the bull, formerly a much- 
used instrument of flagellation. 

a 1700 Bulls Feather (N.) There's many an honest man 
hath worn the "bull’s feather. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
V. 995 (D.) They may very probably adorn, as well as bestow 
the bull's feather. 18. . Northampton dial If I jo on at this 
rate I shan't be done at "bull’s-noon. il« C. Clark John 
Noakts, he. 17 No bull’s noon hours I'll ha* ya keep. 1840 
Gwilt Archil. (1875) Gloss., * Bulls Nose, the external or 
other angle of a polygon, or of any two lines meeting at an 
obtuse angle. 1309 Hakluyt Vey. XL 187 The Botes waioe 
.. walked abaft the Maste, and nis Mate afore the Maste 
. . echo of them a "bulls pissell dried in their handes. 1664 
Butleu Hud. il 1. 879 Th' illustrious Bassa . . with Bull'o- 
pizzle . . Was taw'd as nntk as a Glove. 1707 tr. (anon.) 
Gil Bias vl 1771 I. 96 Licit on my shoulders naif a do w n 
lusty bangs of a bull's pizzla. 

Bull (bul), sb* Alto 3-6 bulla, 6 buL [ad. 
L. bulla, denoting various globular objects.] 

1. A teal attached to aa official document ; esp. 
the leaden seal attached to the Pope’s edicts. 

ins Ayehb. 6s Me ualseh be ldnges sel o^er b popes 
buue. 1480 Caxton Ckron* Eng* cxci. 167 The pope sente 
a general sentence vnder his buues of lede vnto die arche- 
bisshop. iw V,psnDecades W. Ind. L m.(Arb.)74 The byshop 
of Rome . .graunted to the Kyng* of Spayne bythauctoritie 
of hb leaden bulks. 1643 Pavama Open. GL Semi 4 Now 
the French Kings long heron his dayet, used to stale their 
charters with golden Bulk. 1706 AvLim Pmtntrg. 130 These 
Letters an not said to bo expedited till that Bull b an- 
nex’d to them. 17*7-81 Chambers CycL a.v. 
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9 . A papal or episcopal edict or mandate, 
np R. Gtouc. soa The king vorbed ek in this loud 


np K, move 404 The King vorbed ek in ibis loud ai the 
popes pUydingiOr bullsn. 196a Lamgl. P. /’/.A. Prol.66 
Andbroujt vpa Balls with bisshopes soles, c 1380 Wvcu 
Crete Sentence ml SeL Wks. IlLyA Pei m^yfiw >e 
popis bullo more pan )s gospel. 14m Caxton £«/. 
108/1 And after . . toko away hys bullys and wrytynges. 
igH Daw tr. Ballinger m Apse. (1371) 009 The Popes 
Utilise . . may wall be called Buis, since tney be more vayne 
then bubblesor bladders in the water, 1583 Stubbu A nat. 
Alms, 11. 3 How often hath he sent foorth his raring buls 
against lur Maiestie. 1667 Milton P. A. ml 49a Tlien 
might ye tea. . Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls. The 
sport of Winds, slay Hallam Can/. Hist* (1876) 1 . iu. 134 
Pius V .. now (1770) published his celebrated bull, excom- 
municating and deposing Elisabeth. 1873 Moklky Rousseau 1 
11 . 61 The bull Unigenitus, which had been, .an infraction 
of French liberties. 

3 . Applied to a non-ecelesiastical edict. The , 
Golden Bull (Lat. Aurea Bulla:, a decree issued 
by the. emperor Charles IV in 1356 to regulate 
the election and coronation of an emperor. 

1896 Phillips, sees Cm ambbhi CycL, a.v. Bull, The Golden 
Bull . . on the backside of it there are several knots of black 
and yellow silk; to which hangs a bull, or seal of gold. 
1789 96 Morse Amur. Geog. 11 . S 9 S. 

4 . Comb, f bull -driver (see quot.) ; + bull- 
founder, one that issues bulls or edicts (perhaps 
with reference to founding or casting the leaden 
seals' ; + bullman, issuer of bulls, said of the Pope; 
t bull-ofl&oe, the office for issuing Papal bulls. 

1849 Selden Laws Hug. 11. vi. (1739) 33 These •Bull- 
driven* or Summonera to the Romish Court were no late 
upstarts. 1563 87 Foxk A. 4 ■ Af. (1596) If these 

•Bull founders doe charge me with any other thing besides 
in this article. 1388 Holy Bull 4 Crusade Kants 99 All the 
holinesof this Romish *Bulman consisted! onely in external! 
ceremonies. 1738 T. Skkces Popery Enemy to Script, xia 
Before Henry VIII, England paid more into the •Bull- 
office than all the Roman Catholic Countries put together. 

t BulL sb.* Obs . rare. [a. ¥. bulls L. bulla.] 

A bubble. 

tgdifsee Bull * 6. 9 9). Nowell Homily in Liturg. 
Scrv. Q. Elis . (1847) 501 Tlii* life is . . a vapour . . as a bull 
rising on the water. 

Bull (bul), sb.h [Of unknown origin ; cf. OF. 
hul, bottle, bole fraud, deceit, trickery ; mod.lcel. 
bull * nonsense' ; also ME. bull Bul 1 falsehood *, 
and Bull v. 8, to befool, mock, cheat. 

(No foundation appears for the guess that the word ori- 

? limited in 'a contemptuous allusion to papal edicts', nor 
or the assertion of the ' British Apollo' (No. aa. 1708' that 
‘ it became a Proverb from the repeated Blunders of one 
Ohadiah Bull, a lawyer of l*ondon, who liv'd in the Reign 
of K. Henry the Seventh *.)] 

1 1 . A ludicrous jest < cf. Bull *l*). Obs. 

1639 J. Taylob (Water P.) J. Garret's Ghost Ded., Wit 
and Mirth.. Made vp, and fashioned into Clinches, Bulls, 
Ouirkes, Yerkes, Ouitm, and lerkea. 183a Urquhart Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 999 He had all the jeers, squibs, flouts, buls, 
quips, taunts, etc. 01695 A. A W ood In Oxoniana II. 93 
Every one in order was to . . make a jest or bull, or speake 
some eloquent nonsense, to make the company laugh. 

2 . A self-contradictory proposition ; in mod. use, 
an expression containing a manifest contradiction 
in terms or involving a ludicrous inconsistency un- 
perceived by the speaker. Now often with epithet 
Jnsh ; but the word had been long in use before 
it came to be associated with Irishmen. 

1640 Bromic Anti A v. iv. 393 Dumbe Speaker ! that's a Bull. 
Thou wert the Bull Then, in the Play. Would 1 had scene 
thee rare. Bla. That’s a Bull too, as wise as you are, 
Bab. 1849 Skldkn Laws Eng. 11. xi. (1739) 63 It is no 
Bull, to speak of a common Peace, in the place of War. 
1673 Miltow True Relig. 5 Whereas the Papist boasts him- 
Refrto be a Roman Catholick, it is a meer contradiction, one 
of the Popes Bulls. 170a Let.fr, Soldier to Ho, Commons 
17 These Gentlemen seem to me to have copied the Bull of 
tneir Countryman, who said his Mother was barren. 17x1 
Pome Lett, to J. C. Wks. 1736 V. 174, I confess it what the 


discovered. 

Bull (bul), sbfi [Etymology unknown.] One of 
the main bars of a harrow. Also attrib . 

1393 Fitzhrrb. Hush. §15 The horse-harrowe is made of 
fyue Dulles, and passe not an cine of lengths. 1649 Blitmb 
Eng. Impr. Improv. (16591 990 As little ft light a harrow, 
which may contain three little buls ft about five Tines in 
a Bull. *677 Plot Oxfordsh. 9 a? The great square Bull 
harrow, drawn by the second bull on the near side of the 
harrow. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 97 General Robert- 
son of Lowers uses five bulls, naving five teeth in cech bull. 
1843 B. Almack in Jml. Agric . Soc . IV. 1. 6x The bulls 
or parts to contain the teeth, were made of dry foreign pine. 

Boll (bul,, sb.* Prink made by putting water 
into an empty spirit cask, or over a sugar-mat, to 
catch some of the flavour. 

sfljje MaRry at King?* Own xx. 111 pass the bottle, and 
yon may make a bull of it. 1839 — Joe. Faith/, xx, A 
bull means putting a quart or two of water into a cask which 
has had spirits in ft 1839 All Y. Round No. a. 78 He would 
. . have abdicated his sovereignty for an old sugar mat, 
wherewith to make 1 bull 

BulL Short hr John Bull, Hence BuTliem 
-Tout Bullish. 

ISIS Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton! II. 095 Bull himself, 
again, though a frank, beef-loving, joyous kind of person, 
is excessively stupid. 184s Syd. Smith Whs. (1867) 11, 331 


Bull is naturally disposed to love you, bm he loves nobody 
who does not pay him. i8ts Black*. Mag. X. 80 Eng- 
Kshjurors have been lately so bepreachad out of bultism 

b |nlL. . fprob. in most cases — Bull sb\ ; but 
bullwetd has the alternative form boll-weed, see 
Boll sb.\ which msy be the etymon in tome of the 
words. (The suggestion that bull- in some plant 
names may be a corruption of pool, is quite base- 
less.)] 

A prefix occurring In certain names of plants, as 
bull-brier (American), see quot. ; bull-oak (see 
quot.) ; bull-plum, a sloe (Prunus spinosa), cf. 
however Bullaob ; bull-sedge (see quot.) ; bull- 
weed, Ceniaurea nigra,** Boll-weed ; bull-wort* 
Ammi majus, also called Bishop-weed. 

1860 Bartlett Diet. Amsr., *Bnli Briar, a large briar. . 
the root of which contains a farinaceous substance from 
which the Indians make bread. 1830 J. G. Strutt S/tva 
Brit . aa * Bull-Oaks . . are thus denominated from the . . 
circumstance of bulls taking shelter within them ; which 
they effect, .by retreating backwards Into the cavity. 1770 
Foots Lame Lever 111. »D.) A plum-tree Indeed, out not 
. . a damascen plum ; our proofs say loudly a •bull plum. 
1879 Prior Plant-names, *Bull-stgg or sedge, the reed- 
mace. 0x430 Alphita. (A need Oxon) 83 lacea nigra.. 
Hulwed uelhardaw. 1307 Gerard Herbal ccxclx. 1 1. 703 
Harts ease is named . . in English, Knanweede, *Bull weede. 
1398 Florio, Ammi, the..herbe William, bulwoort or 
bishops weede. 

Bul (bul), v. 1 [f. Bull j£.1 ] 

tl- a. tram. Said of a bull: To gender with 
(the cow), b. intr . Of the cow : To take the bull, 
to desire the bull. Also To go a bulling. Obs . 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. Do P. R. xvm. cix. (1495) 850 Kene 
lowe whao they be a bullynge. 1313 Fitzhrrb. Hush. 1 66 
The damme or the calfe shall bull agayne. x6ox Holland 
Pliny 1 . 994 Kine commonly, .sceke the fellow, and goe a 
bulling againe. x6m Howell Lex. Tetr aglet ton , He that 
bulls the Cow must keep the Calf. 1873 Cotton Poet. Whs. 
(1765) 1 8a Unless 1 had a Spell, To bull my Cow invisible. 
1736 in Bailey. 

2 . Stock- Exchange. To try to raise the price of 
(stocks, etc.) ; to speculate for the rise. 

a 184a (see Bear cl- ]. c xllo Besant ft Rice Harp 9 Cr. 
xix. 196 Men who bull and bear the stock market. x88x 
Chicago Times 4 June, If we succeed in bulling silver we 
shall also succeed in bearing gold to the same extent 

t Bull, V* Obs . [f. Bull sb*] tram. To in- 
sert or publish (a matter, or a name) in a Papal 
bull ; to affix the Papal seal to (a document). 

1363-87 Foxe A . 4 JVf. (1684) I. 325/9 Shortly after the Pope 
sent Rl. Martin with blanks, being bulled for contribution 
of 10000 Marks. 0x670 Hackf.t A bp. Williams 1. (1699) 
130 An soon as the Dispensation was Bulled. 

t Built Obs. [Cf. ME. Bul falsehood, OF. 
holer, bouller to deceive.] To make a fool of, to 


133a [see Bulling vbl. sb. L 1609 Man in Moon* (1840' 38 
Never laugh in your sleeve how you have gulled, or bulled, 
your husband. 1843 Sacred Decretal in Prynne Discern. 
New Blazing-Stars 19 Wherefore being thus jeer’d and 
bul’d, we Decree and Ordaine, etc. 1674 K. Godfrey Inj. 
4 Ab. Physic ao 7 Tin admirable the World is so stupid to 
be thus bull'd out of their Moneys. 

Bull (bul\ v.h [f. Bull sb.*] See quot. 

x8s4 J. I). Cochrane Jonm. Russia 4 7 'artary 995 , 1 could 
do nothing but bull the barrel, that in, put a little water into 
it, and so preserve at least the appearance of vodkey. 


1 . Pathol. A vesicle containing watery humour 
and causing on elevation of the skin. 

1876 Duhring Dis. Shin 44 Hu 11, no are irregularly-shaped 
elevations of the epidermis, varying in size from a split pea 
to a goose-egg, containing a clear or opaque fluid. 

b. Physiol. * The tympanic element of the tem- 
poral bone, when, as in the dog, it forms a large 
bubble-like appearance.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 

187a Mivart Elem. Anat. to6 In many Mammals.. It 
forms a large inflated structure termed a bulla. >88x — Cat 
69‘The posterior surface of the auditory bulla. 

2 . Zool. A genus of molluscs, with thin and fra- 
gile Bhells, inhabiting deep water. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. f 9x7 The Bulla and Rullsea. .have 
a small calcareous shell in which the spiral form begins to 
manifest itself. 1831 Mary Roberts A follusea sox The 
fragile shell of the solitary bulla is utterly inadequate to 
contend with either winds or waves. 

Bvllaea (bulds). Forms: 4-5 bolaoe, 5 
bolys, -jsm, 5-6 bolaa, bulaa, 6 bullea, -mo, 
-asae, 7 bullae, 6-7 bulloea, bullies, -eia, 9 
(dial, bulloe, -y), 6 - bullaoe. PI. 4 bolaoes, 
bolaa, 6 bulliaes, bulleys, -use, boollesse, 6-7 
bullies, bullase, 7 bullis, -eia, -aloe, -ioe, -ices, 
-iaes, -Asia, 7- bullaoe, -aoee, (Sc. bullees, 
Devon, bullens.) [app. connected with OF. 
beloce of same meaning (13th c., Littrd) ; but its 

1 >recise relation to the OF. word, and the etymo- 
ogy of the latter, are not ascertained. 

The Ir. bulistair. Go. bulaistear, sometimes accepted as 
the etymon, appear to be adopted from ME. belastcr=bul- 
lace-tre*. Legqpidoc gives a Breton polos, boles 'prune 
aauvage’, and Florio xoxi has an It. SmUoi* felloes, slowne, 
or skegs , which may possibly be ultimately connected.] 

1 . A wild plum (Prunus insititid) larger than the 
sloe ; there are two varieties, the blade (or dark- 


BULXJLTBOs 

blue) end the white ; also well-known as a semi- 
cultivated fruit 

c ijge WiU. Palsme (t8og> 66 Qete vs . . bolaees ft Make- 
beriaa kat on brares growen. ctmmRom. Rotstyn Notes, 
eleys, end bolas. c 1439 Lvoa Min. Poms (1870) 199 As 
bryght or bugyi or ellys bolace. 1483 Cath. AngL 17 A 
BuUs, pepulnm. 1511 Fitxhkrs. Hush, f 140 Bulleys 
plummes ood tuche other, may be sette of stones, tgyj 
Tusser Hush. 1x878) 76 Boollesse, black and white. 1399 
A. M. tr. Gitbelhoueds Bk, Physich 183/s Take whyt bul- 
Uses pounded to pappe. 1609 Parkinson Orchard aiii 378 
The black Bullets also are those . . that they call French 
Prunes. 1633 Moupprt ft Benhkt Health's Improv. (1746) 
903 Bullicet likewise, both white, speckled and black, are 
of the Uke Nature. 1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. (17411 in So 
have I seen in Forest toft . . Bullece tumble from the Tree. 
1741 Qompl. Fam, -Piets il ilu 304 Damasittes, and Bullace. 
178a Smollett SirL. Greaves iiL <£>. ) Dick and 1 be come 
hither to pick haws and bullies. 1789 Mrs. Rapfald Eng. 
Honsekpr. (1778) 936 To make Bullace Cheese. Take your 
bullace when they are full ripe, etc. t8)» Scott Osmond. 
viii. 948 While gathering bullees. .he saw two greyhounds. 
1837 Hood Atom. T. //. (i860) 1 . 116-4 Our landlady . . com- 
forted her inside with a mess of driea bul laces in sour wine I 
s>73 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 6x Bnlloe, the sloe or wild plum. 
D. Applied fancifully to a black eye. 

0 1650 Cleveland Whs. (1687) 956 The sparkling Bullies 
of her Eyes Like two eclipsed Suns did rise. 

2 . Tne tree bearing the plum. 

1618 Surfl. ft Markh. Countr. Farm 670 You shall al*o 
by no mcaiies alongst your pale walke plant fruit trees, 
biacke-thorne, or bullies. s888 R. Holme A rmonry il x 19/3 
Spinous or thorny Shrubs whose Fruit may be eaten, aa . . 
Hullas. 1839 W. Colkman Woodlands < 1869 > x 19 The Bullace 
Plum, .a variety of the common Sloe, from which it chiefly 
differs in the superior size of all its parts, especially the ftuit. 
9 . Attrib. and Comb., as bullace-fruit , -plum ; 
f bullaoe-bay a., of a particular dark-bay colour 
(said of a horse) ; bullaoe- tree (see also Bul- 

LESTER). 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 4a Bolas tn.pepnlns. sm» Palrgr. 
109/1 Bolas frute, pruned*. x8oB Toprell Serpents 768 
Their egges. .are round, .in quantity as big as bullies plums. 
s68s Bncaniers Amer. (1699) 19 Yaco. .bears a fruit like our 
Bullace or Damson plums, tfloo Lend. Gas. No. 957V4 
The other [Geldlngl a dark Bullace-Bay. 1848 W. Gardinke 
Flora of Forfar. 54 P. Insititia , Wild Bullacc-tree. 

Bullantio, a. rare- 1 , [ad. F. bullantique , 
used by Fournier in the original passage of which 
the quot. from Fry is a translation. The Fr. 
dictionaries have bultalique (f. bulla Papal bull) in 
this sense ; bullantique is peril, due to association 
with antique .] (See quot.) 

S799 E. Fry Pantogr. 93 Bullantic, capital ornamented 
letters in use for the dispatch of the Apostolic Bulls. 

t Bullard. Obs. [Contracted form of bull- 
guard, or perhaps rather of bull-herd ; cf. cow-herd, 
neat-herd, and bearard for BkaRHERD.] One who 
keeps a bull, or who takes part in bull-running. 
Cf. Bull-run s.v. Bull sb\ 11. 

x8ag Lowe in Hone Everyday Bh. 1 . 1484 Every bol- 
lard (at Stamford] . - ought to drink on that day. >830 
Champion <f East xa Jan. 14 The bullards of Stamford 
intended yesterday . . to have had another day's sport. 
1864 Chambers Bk. of Days 13 Nov. II. 374/a 'The bullards, 
a name given to the admirers and supporters of bull-running 
[at Stamford]. 

Bullary (bu-lftri). Also 7 -®ry* [ad. nied.L. 
bulldrium f. bulla papal bull : see -aky, -akjuM. 
Cf. F. bullaire. Also used in L. form Bullariutn.] 
A collection of papal bulls. 

0 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. 153 Their whole Bul- 
larium . . abounds in Canonizations. 1879 T. Barlow Popery 
78 Many more such impious Bulls there are in that Roman 
Bullary. cs6 90 South Serm. V. v. (R.) The whole bull is 
extant in the bullery of Laertius Cherubinus. 1718 Avum 
Partrg. xxvi. Out of these Registers there were afterwards 
compird these several Bullariums. 1743-1836 A. Butler 
Lives of Saints 11 . 036 note, Parts of the latest bullariea of 
Clement XII. and Benedict XIV. sMs Philadelphia Press 
XXXV. 19 Aug. 4 Which in itself was compiled from the 
Bullarium and decretals of the Popes. 

Bullary, var. of Bullery. Obs. 

Bullaoe, -aeee, obs. ff, Bullace. 
t Bu*Uate, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . A kind of metal ; 
? =- bullet-iron (see Bullet sb* 8). 

1391 G. Fletcher Ruses Comam. (1856) 93 They [the 
Tartars), .preferre bresae and steele before other mettnls. 
specially bullate, which they use for swords, knives, and 
other necessaries. 

Bullate (bu-l^t, btf’ltfU), a. [od. Lat. bulldt-us, 
having bubbles.] 

1 . Bot. Having blisters; inflated: sold of leaves, 
in which the surface rises in a convexity between 
the veins. 

18x9 Pantotogia. s.v. Bullate leaf, in botany, when the 
substance rises high above the veins, so as to appear like 
blisters. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 465 Clothed with large 
bullate acuminate pale scales. 

2 . Phys. Having bulls* or puffy excrescences on 
the surface. 

187* Mivart Elem. Anat. xn The pterygoid may be 
swollen and bullate, as in the Mole. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
fnv. An. vi. 193 This is principally composed of a large 
bullate labium. 

Bu'llatftd. ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ml 
1 1 * Pom. Ant. Furnished with a bulla, or gold 
ornament worn round the neck. Obs. 

1698 W. King Jsura. Lend, eos, 1 could never meet with 
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Braun?. 


a<tetN In London but whet m docked with a Tag* pm* 
end no repr esent a ti on of e Bulleted one. 

2 . -Bullat*. 

hm Sloan* Jamaica I. n6i The stalks . . tied lenroa eet 
on them ..sough end bulleted, or lake the leave* of wild 
sag* ilea Bumowb Cycl. ev. Room, The tees are bub 
laied et the ends. 

Bvlk'ftion. Bot. [as If «L L. bullatio ; c£. 
Bull at* and -ation .1 A bnllate formation. 

dh Card. Ckron. XVllI. 71 The bulletlons depreesed 


s88e Gant. Ckrm, XVIII. 71 The bulletlons depreesed 
around the insertion of the petiole. 

BulL-blit (bulib/*t). Obs. or arch, [f. Bull 
sbA + Bait sbA III.] - Bull-baiting. 

iM W. Win in Digby Myst. (tSfte) Introd. *8 This 
Maior . . would not suffer any . . Bull-bait. sBst in Knight 
One* upon Time (1859) 485 Whenever a bull-bait has taken 
place here. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 1 L acaiv. 114 Bull- 
baits and cock-fights, were prohibited. 

Jig. 17 . . DeugU* Trag.tv. in Child Ballads 1. 103/s * 0 
hold pour hand, sweet William', she said, * Your buff baits 
are wondrous snir '. 

Bvllpbiltar (bu*l,b/»tai). [f. Bull shy + 
Bait**.] One who baits bulls. 

180a Hut. Europe in Ann. Reg. 160/1 He doubted whether 
a bull-baiter, .had ever distinguishedhimself in disaffection. 

Boll-baiting (bu*l,&tiq), vbl. sb . [f. Bull 
jd.i + Baiting.] The action of baiting a boll with 
dogs. (Cf. Boll-dog.) 

Sgfio Babst A tv. B 1478 Bnlfaaldnges. 1983 Basihgtou 
Command * ml iv. (1637) je Gadding to this Ale or that, to this 
Bearhaiting and that bulbaiting. s8us Lot.fr. Madrid In 


& tremsf. Applied to persons : One that poo- 
Mtfm the obstinate courage of the bulldog. Hence 
BaTItoggff a., and Bulldoglam {nonce-wde.}. 

_ Kinoauv Water-bob. iv, 138 Tom was always a 
We. determined liuk English buU-dog> who never knew 
when he was beaten, dg Ckamh JrnL X. so Tom. .was 
•Aragthh youth of about my own age, but a great deal 
mem bmtdoggy. «8*s Savaoe R . Medtteott u. vL (JX) He 
pypseed the element of buUdcgiem also, 
a. f A sheriff's officer {obs.) ; one of the Proctors' 
attendants st the Universities of Oxford sod Cam- 
bridge. colloq. 

x6fS Fasquhar Lev* 4 Bottle IlL e Ho would have put 

1 f . i_.it j a ..j L’ 


Aluw Sir. Stories a 89 It was quite a fortnisht before 1 
{senior proctor] could face my own bulldogs unabashed. 

3. tramf. Applied humorously to a cannon or 
other firearm ; in mod. use, a particular kind of 
revolver. Cf. Barkbb. Also attrib, 

1900 Fabovhas Const, Couple in. i, He whips out hie 
Stiletto end 1 whips out my hull-dog. iSao Scott Abbot 
xvL A plague . . on cannon and demi-cannon, and all the 
barking bulldogs whom they halloo against stone and lime 


Bearbaiting and that bulbaiting. adga Ini, ft. Madrid In 
Proc. Pari No. 170 The neat day there was Bull-beating. 
*7ti Addison Spect. Now 31 Pi The bull- baiting . . cannot 
possibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reason of the lowness 
of the roof sSoe Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 168/S The 
practise of bull-baiting was dying away of itself. 

t Bu ll-blir. Obs. [App. f. Bull sbX + Bear 
sbX\ but, to account for the sense, it ha* been con- 
jectured that the first clement may be Boll jA*, 
or Bogle. CL Bugbear (of which also it is not 
impossible that this Is a corruption); also Du. 
bulle-man ‘ larva, spectrum \ bulle-back 1 lemures' 
(Kilian 1648). See next.] A spectre, bogy; s 
•care-crow; a bugbear, or object of groundless 
terror. 

tgfis T. Norton Calvin's Inst, in. v. (1634) 319 They saw 
themselves to be openly and uncolourably scorned of the 
Pope and his Bulbeares. 1981 J. Bell Hadden's Anno. 
Osor. 493/9 Such as bo aiyve now should dreadd any Bull- 
bsaros of Purgatory. 199a G. Hasvby Four Lett. 1x815) « 
That Fleeting (imprisonment in the Fleet) also proved like 
the other a silly bullbeare. 

t Btrll-bQggar. Obs. [See prec. As the 
obvious combination bull + beggar does not appear 
to yield a suitable sense, it is generally assumed 
that there must have been some alteration under 
the influence of 'popular etymology', e.g. that it 
is a (further) alteration of bull-bear ; or that the 
second element has been altered from boggard \ 
boggart 4 bogle'. But evidence is entirely wanting. 
The word was sometimes (see b.) used with a 
punning allusion to the Papal Bull, and to Beg- 
gar.] ->prec. Hence Bu* 11-begglng///. a. {nonce- 
11 ni.\ that operates as a terror. 

1984 R. Scot Discern, . Witcher, vu. xv. in They have so 
fraied us with bull baggers, spirits, witches . . that we are 
afraid of our own Shadowes. 1988 J. Hasvby Disc. Probl. 

S And beggers will needes be somewaics bulbcggers. 199a 
Harvey Four Lett., Herrsdoutabk Bull-begging Knight. 
s6os Dent Fmth.ru. Houston 109 A mother, when her child 
is wayward . . scareth it with some pocar, or bull-begger. 
1834 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. 1. 147/aThe 
name of Good-friday affrights him like a Bulbegeer. 1693 
Marvell Reh. transp. II. *50 Private Conscience is. .a Bui- 
beggar to fright children. 18x3 Hobhouse Joum. 3a Look- 
ing altogether, as to his garments, like what ere call a bull- 
beggar. 1851 S. Judd Margaret v. (1871) so The haunt of 
bulbeggars, witchro. spirits. 


bulbeggars, witches, spirits. 

b. a 16*9 Bovs Whs. <1630) 550 The Popes Bullbegger 
Cardinall Bellarmeni. 17x0 AvLim Parers, in These 
Fulniinations from the Vatican, .were called Bull-Beggars. 

Bull-bitel!. The female of the bull-dog. 

sSSs Loud. Goa. No. 1630/4 The most part of her Head 
Black, shaped like a Bull-Bitch. 1889 Basaar 30 Mar. 
1*58/1 Nell, bull bitch . . game to death at anything breathing. 

Bull-dog. (Also 6 bold-dogge.) Often with- 
out hyphen (at one word) esp. in tramf. uses. [f. 
Bull sb.l + Doo ; because used in bull-baiting, or 
t from the shape of the head. 

With the oldest spelling bolddogge , compare * Hie no- 
lossus, a bo n ddo g*', a sics in Wr.-willck*r 758.] 

1 . A dog os a bold and fierce breed, with large 
bull-head, shoit muzzle, strong muscular body of 
medium height, and short smooth hair, formerly 
much used for bull-baiting. 

c 1900 Cocke LoreUet B. s Than came one w* two bold- 
doggesat his tayle. 179s Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. sx6 
The courage or bull-doga and game-cocks seems peculiar 
to England. xSat Scott F. M. Perth II. era What art the 
useful properties of this fellow Bonthront Those of a bull- 
dog. .he worries without barking. 1883 Kingsley Water- 
hi to. L 9 He would be . . a master sweep, .and keep a white 
bull-dog with one any ear. 
b. attrib. ana quasi-ad j. 

sm NMMUAay Hist L Eng. IV. 588 That bulldog courage 
which flhkbk from no danger. 1871 Standard 18 Jan., 
Can Panp wait even untU the bull-fig spirit of this hard- 
Mtfwifil abk once more to showltself Y 


Stiletto and 1 whips out my bull-dog. ilee Scott Abbot 
xvL A plague . . on cannon and demi-cannon, and all the 
barking bulldogs whom they halloo against stone and lime 
in these our deys I >814 — St. Roman's W. II. 19X (D.), 
' I have always a brace of bull-dogs about me*, .so saying 
ha exhibited a very handsome, highly finished . . pair 01 pis- 
tols. 1867 Smyth Sailed* Wd.dih., Bull-dog or Musslsd 
Bull-dog, the great gun which stands 'housed' in the 
officer's ward-room cabin. General term for main-deck guns. 
xMi Daily News vf Oct 6/a Revolver cartridges of the 
ordinary 'bulldog * pattern. 

4 . An insect : a. A kind of gad-fly (American), 
b. A kind of ant ; alio bulldog ant (Australian). 

1869 Vis. Milton & W. Cheadle Northw. Passage 8x9 
The 7 bull"dog * or tabanus, is a large fly . .with a long body, 
banded with yellow, .and its mouth is armed with a formid- 
able cutting apparatus of four lancets, sffli Cheq. Career 
304 The ' bull-dog * ant and the ‘ soldier ’ are about on a par 
as regards venom. 1883 St. James' Goa. 19 Apr.. * Bull- 
dogs' (a large horse-fly) reader existence almost unendurable. 

6. In Iron-works . See quot. ; also in comb. 

Bulldog-burner. 

1881 Raymond Mining Clou., Bulldog, a refractory ma- 
terial used as furnace-lining, got by calcining mill-cinder, 
and containing silica and ferric oxide. x8Ba Times 8 Jan., 
The 'bulldog burner*. . is one of the hands in Ironworks 
whose duty it is to roast the refute cinder < called ' bulldog ') 
which is necessary for the fettling of the puddling furnace. 

6. pi. An old name of tho Snap-dragon ( Antir- 
rhinum 1). 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 104 Great Snapdragon. . 
Bull-dogs, Lion’s-snap. .are also old names of the plant. 

7 . Bulldog forceps. 'Forceps with a spring catch 
. . the extremity of one blade pointed, of the other 
notched, for the reception of the point '. Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 

1880 M acCor mac A ntisept. Surg. 166 He was led from the 
use of the old 'bull-dogs’ to the convenient and powerful 
clamp forceps he has now employed. 

8. slang. A sugar-loaf. 

xSxa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Butt-dog , n sugar-loaf. 

Bnll-dOB6 f -d0S6 (bu*l|dJ«z), sb. and v. U. S. 
colloq. [According to U. S. newspapers, f. Bull sb. 1 
+ Duse.] 

A. sb. V A severe dose (of flogging). 

B. z b. a. I To flog severely, b. To coerce by 
violence, intimidate. Hence Bull-doier, A. one 
who 'bull-dozes'; b. a large pistol. Also Bull- 
dosing vbl. sb. t bullying, intimidation. 

1876 American Newspr If a negro is invited to join It 
(a society called ' The Stop 'L and rafhses. he is taken to the 
woods and whipped. This whipping Is called a ' bull-dose ', 
or dose fit for a bull The application of the bull-dose was 
for the purpose of making TUden voters ; hence we hear of 
the ' bun-dosed * parishes. 1878 N.Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 
436 The great ' Bulldozer* of Europe. 1880 C. B. Bbbry 
Other Side 155 They . . pull him out of bod with a revolver 
to his head. .That's called ' bull-dosing* a man. 188s Sat. 
Rev. 9 July ac/s A ' bull-dose ’ means a large efficient dose 
of any sort of medicine orpunishment. Ibid, To ' bull -dose ' 
a negro in the Southern States means to flog him to death, 
or nearly to death. Ibid, A Californian bull-aoser is a pistol 
which carrits a bullet heavy enough to destroy human life 
with certainty. x88s New York Tribune 3 May, The hotel 
where he was staying was visited, .by a mob of bull-dozers. 
1884 H. Gsorob Social Prob. 16 Largs Employers regu- 
larly ' bulldoso* their hands into voting as they wish. 
tBi&lle. bale. Obs. exc. dial. [A variant 
spelling of Boul, q. v.] A semicircular or bowed 
handle, as of a pail, a door, etc. 


Bullet -gig, obs. and Sc. forms oTBullaor. 
tBvIiiBU Obs. crtdial. ‘Hemp-stalks petted'. 

1674 in Ray. sffik in Wonudob. tyro la mug; in 
Bailey, Haluwkll, etc. sSjpC Kmojct PmchDict. Meek, 
Button, the awn or chaff from flax or hemp. 

Billion, obs. form of Bullion. 

[BullflXigor, erroneous form of Balivgsr. {In 
the AF. passage {Bot. Pari. 2 Hen. IV, as) re- 
ferred to by Blount the printed cd. reads bafyngers.) 
sflyo In Blount Law Diet, djl In Pmiujm, etc.] 
BllllgMUdL [? corruption of bulHow-nail\ 
see quot. 1707 in Bullion *1.] 
tisa-yfl Gwilt Archie Gloss., Bu/im nails, such as have 
round heads with short shanks turned and lacquered. They 
are principally used in the hangings of rooms. 1847 in 
Csaio; and in mod. Diets. 

tBullgr, tbA Obs. [f. Bill sb* 4 -sbV) 
A. One who issues or publishes a bull. b. A 
deceiver, cheat, [perh. a distinct word, cf. Bull v.b, 
OF. bouleur ‘ trompeur ' Godef.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. *9306 Fals bulleres )m t )m m makes and 
ham furth beres, or els \>mt fakes he papas sele. 01460 
Towustey Myst. 949 (Mats.) This* dyaars and thiae hulburs, 
Tbise cokkers and bollara 
Buller (bu'laj), sb* Se. Also 6 bullyer. [cf.Sw. 
butler noise, roar, Da. bulder tumbling noise. But 
influence of boil is manifest.] 

1. A roaring noise (of waves or flood) ; the boil- 
ing of an eddy or torrent 
1013 Douglas ASnsis x. vi. 13 Calmyt all is But stowr or 
bullyer, muvmour or moving. 

D. The Puller y s) of Buchan, a rooky reccm on 
the Aberdeenshire coast, near Peterhead, open at 
the top ; the sea, constantly raging in it, gives it 
the appearance of a boiling pot or caldron. 

1769 Pennant Tour Scott . 145 (Jam.) The famous Bulkrs 
of Buchan lying about a mile North of Bowneas. 1774 
Johnson West. 1 st. Wks. 1787 X. 334 Ws. .turned our eyes 
to the Buller . . of Buchan. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 50^1 The 
Bullers of Buchan, a nearly round basin about 30 yank wide. 

a fie. 

1891 Wilson Tales cf Borders XX. 93 Thk new cause of 
sorrow increased my paroxysm to a perfect buller. 
Buller (bu-lai), V.l Sc. Also 6 bulllr. [f. 
prec. ; cf. Sw. bullr-a, Da. buldre to roar, make a 
noise.] To make a noise, to roar, to bellow, 
sroe Lvndkbay Test. Pafyngo 95 Blait lyke ane hog. and 
buller lyke ane bull >549 Coutpl. Scot. (187s) 39 Thebullk 
began to bullir. quhen tne schdp b^an to hlait. 1663 
SfALDiKO Troub. Ckas. I (1899) 31 It . .would duck under 
water, snorting and bulkring. 16x8 Scott Hrt. MidL xv. 
Screeching and bullcring like a Bull of Bashan. 

t Bu'ller, v* Obs. Sc. Also buler. [Perh. 
the same word as prec., but influenced in sense by 
OF. bullir to Boil.] 

1. A. intr. To boil, to foam; to rush foaming, 
b. tram. To wash up in foaming waves. 

1913 Douglas Mneit 1. iiL 96 The stowr wp faullerit sand 
as it war wind. Ibid. 1. iii. 50 Salt watter stremk Fast bul- 
krand in at every rift. Ibid. xi. xL 34 Amascnu*, that river 
..Abuf the brain bufaryt as it war wod. 

2. intr. To make bubbles or foam. 

1939 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 859 Full mony beme lay 
bulrand in hk blude. 1936 Bellendxn Cron. Scot. (x8ex) I. 
*31 The king was Hand bullerand in hk blude. a 1999 
Lyndesay Trag. 336 Quhow I laye bulrand. baithit In my 
blude. 

Hence Hollaring ppl. a. 


1483 Caih. AngL 47 A Bulk (Bwylle) of a dors, grapes. 
1747 Hooson Miners Diet. F> ib, In the Bottom [of the 
Corfe] near the ends of it are two Hoke bored, in which 
the bended BukkpuL 1700 W. Mabshall MidL CousUies 
(K. D. S.) Buie, the bow-handk of a pail. >879 Lam. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Buis, the handle of a pot, pan, or other 
utensiL i68x Leicsstersh. Words (E. D. 3 .) Buie, semi- 
circular handk of a bucket, pot-lid, etc, 

Bulle, obs. form of bull. 
t Bu lled, ppl a.i Obe. (£ Bull sb.* or ».*+ 
•ed.] Having a bull or seat attothed. 

133a R. Brummb Chron. *65 pe papa Celestyn . .' Whh letter 
bulled fyn aesoykd to Scotlond sent, xfixo Bp. Cablston 
Juried . s68 He threw away the Popes bulled Letters, 
t Bulled, ppl. g.8 rare~\ t « Bollid ppl. aA 1. 
1637 B. Jonson Sad Shctpb . l HI, Hang the bulled Nose- 
gaks 'boro their beads. 


wode. sgsa — Monarch s 1553 The grot Ocdane. .did nocht 
spred slcbulryng strandk As it dok now. 
t Bu'llerj. Obs. Also 6 bull ary. «Boilrrt. 
sgsa Hem. VllI in Ryxner Frndora (17x0) XIV. 748 Fours 
Biukryes of Suite Water. 1704 I^md. Goa. No. 4071/4 The 
Salt-works or Bulimy of Salt, .are to be SokL 
Buliery : see Bullart. 

Bullegoenoe (bulctens). Bot. [as if ad. Lot, 
+bullcscentia f. pres. pple. of bullese-fre to bubble.] 
A term applied to the condition occurring in leaves 
when the inter-venous structure rises above the 
veins, os in the Savoy cabbage. Cf. Bullatr. 
sMo in Sv<L Soc • Z#jf« 

BuliesM, obs. form of Bullacr. 
f Bu llfrffter. Obs. Also 6 baUstar, 7 bul- 
aster. App. a phonetically reduced form of bulles- 
tre, bullaee-tree (see Bullaoe). Also buUester-trte. 

sgoo Ori. Voc. in Premp. Parv. 49 Pepuhts, a bokster. 
igsa Turnbr Herbal il 103 b, The one [kind ofnlum) is 
called the bulks tie or the bullestnrtre. a 1700 D. Camp- 
bell Let. fax C. lanes Sh. Early Sc. Hist. 43s note, I send 
you the wrack of all my plumax domaonee and bulasters. 
Bullfrt (bu*l6t), sbA Also 6 bollet(te, boolet, 
boullette, bullot, St. bullet, [a. K boulette (in 
x6th c. boullette} dim. of boule ball ; cf.F.boulet— a.] 
L A small round boll. (In mod. use this sense is 
transf. fro m 3.) 

turn Lvte Dodoens 1. vifl. 15 Ujpon the braunches [of tbs 
buroock) there groweth small Dullets or rounda baJka Ibid. 


IV. lv. $ts It [the Reed Grass] brinj 


or rounds balks. Ibid. 
:h foorth kkboulkttes, 


•41 It a Beast 
getber. aSax 
SmaU gold bul 


to have bom the cuneut coin. 
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BULUKOHO. 


BTTXildBT' 


f 2 . A cannon-ball (of metal or atone); some- 
time* eamnon-bullct. Obs. exc. Hist. 

«Mf Rkoqior Whilst. Pivb, A Gonne..dpeth ihottt 
a ballet of twentiepound weight*. iNfo WHmmofttirC*r- 
tairn Wnyet 1*5731 If tf»* hooht of a pom of or* 
diunaoi «iigM *«, pound* u6i Stow Chrcm. an. 1557 
(K.)Aahip before Greenwich, .shot off her ordnance, one 
piece being charaed with a bullet of atone, idea ut Pt . 
Jermimo in Dedeley (17809 1 II. 98 RaSee spleens big an a 
cannon-bullet Within your bceomn. 1705 Ixmd. Com. Na 
30x4/5 Their Forces, .fired several Red -he Bullets into the 
Iowa. *8la Smobtmousb % ingtesant 11. 378 More than 
once a cannon bullet burst into the Minster. 


3. A ball of lead or other metal, used in firearms 
of email calibre ; now often conical. Formerly 
also collective (cf. Ball sb\ 5 b>. 

im Goesow Sch. Abuse ( Arb.) 38 The touldier is sooner 
kiuSa with a little Bullet then a large Swoorde. *6ae Peoc. 
Parliament No. 134 Ammunition . . found in the Castle of 
Rradock 700 weight of Musket Bullet. 1758 Johnson 
/rfkr Na so P4 The man was not hurt by the nutlet, xljp 
tr .Lamartine's Trav. Ernst 48/1 Beschir.. precipitated him- 
self from the top of it under a shower of bullets. 
fig. saga Shako. Much Ado 11. lii. 049 Shall quips and 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the braine awe a man 
frokn the careere of bis humour? 

4. id. Formerly, 'I he missile from a sling ; also 
attrib. b. The angler’s plumb or sinker. 

*587 Tosses v. Trag. T. (183 7' *75 The arrowes flewc from 
side to side. The bullot stones did walks. 1633 T. Stafford 
/to. Hib. viii. (x8ai) 574 Captains Roger ffarvie, receevid 
sevcrall bruises with stones and Iron bullets, flung upon 
them. 18 m Romnson Archmot. Gneca iv. iii. 349 In sling- 
ing, they whirled it twice or thrice about the head, and then 
cast the bullet. 1847 Grots Greece (x86s) VI. it. lxx. a6s 
The Greeks . . obtained . . lead for bullets to be used by the 
dingers. 1867 K. Francis Angling i. <»R8o> 47 It is not 
desirable to plunge, .the bullet into the water. 

5 . pi. Sc. The game of bowls. [Cf. OF. boulcle 
in same sense.] 

,*43 Proc. Errtu. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 58 In the eastern 
district of Berwickshire the game was called bowls or 
bullets. 

6. A term in card- playing. 

1807 W. Irvim; Sal ante. n8j.ii 354 One of them . .ex- 
claimed triumphantly, * Two bullets and a bragger I ’ and 
swept all the money into his pocket. 

7 . Phrases, t Every bullet has its lighting place. 
Every bullet has its billet (see Billet sb.' 4). 
t /'«// bullet : of full size. + Bullet in mouth : 
ready for action ' cf. Bouchk sb.i g\ 

c 1375 Gascoionu / mites War re Ixvii, Every bullet hath 
a lighting place. 1849 G. Daniki. Tr inarch . , Hen. 
c xxv, Some Minds arc cast Full llullett to the widest mouth 
of Sin. 169a Siege f.ymerick^i The mi id Garrison to march 
out . .with Anns . . Ilullct in Mouth, Colours flying. 1837 
1 >k.kkns Picinv. xix, It is an established axiom that * every 
bullet hai its billet \ 


8 . Comb, and Attrib ., as bullet-bag, - boy , • buttons , 
-gun, - hole , - maker , - mould ; and bullet-less, - like f 
-proof adjs. ; also + bullet-bore, a tool for finish- 
ing the interior of a bullet-mould ; bullet-buah 
(see quot.) ; bullet- drawer, an instrument for ex- 
tracting bullets from wounds ; + bullet-iron ;sec 
quot.) ; bullet-money (see quot.) ; bullet-shell, 
a shell used with small arms. Also BULLET- 


HEAD* 

1508 Barret Theor. Warns nv. i. 34 On his right side n 
•Bullet bagge or purse of catuias. .for bullets. i6*a Proc. 
Parliament No. 170 Behind the hangings were found 66 
Muskets, .and the bullet bngges filled with new cast bullets. 
*877 Moron Mech. Exert. (1703* 5s The *Uullet-bore, is a 
Shank of Steel, having a Steel Globe or Bullet at one end, 
just of your intended Bullet sire. 1876 Daily News 18 Oct. 
1/6 A *bullet boy in the Royal Arsenal, was brought up 
from Maidstone gaol. 1731 Mortimkr in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII. 177 PrtiHMS Bnxi folio cordato, frnctu uigro 
rotunda. The •Bullet-Rush. iSes F. Cooper Pioneer v. 
94/1 A frock of bottle-green with "bullet buttons. 1749 in 
Phil. 7 nMi.XL.VI. 85 The Extraction 01 it. .by the •Bullet- 
drawers. 1703 M.vuniirkij. Joum. Jems. (17911 Add. 3 A 
long •bullet-gun could not shoot a ball over it. *879 P1.01 
Staffordsh . (1686' 37* Spanish or Swedish barn, here called 
•bullet- Iron. 1878 F.. Clark Life Japan 185 Throwing 
volley after volley of •bulletless smoke into tne stubborn 
ranks of the enemy. 1874 I.uvbock Orig. 4 Met. ins. i. xo 
The species making the *bullet-like galls. 1844 Prnnne & 
Walkbr Fiennes's Trial 17 The said Govemour . , had . . A 
Match-make(rJ, a •Bullet-maker. H. Phillips Notes 

Cains 13 The •• bullet-money * of Siam is formed by bringing 
together the ends of oval pieces of stiver. 1677 Moron 
Meek, Exert . (1703) 5a The making of •Bullet molds. 1898 
J. Grant Black Drug, \xxvi, Others, .believed in •bullet- 
proof men, and put in s silver coin with their bullets. 

t Bwlldt, sbA Ol*s. rare . [Ultimately identical 
with Billet sb.' 1 in sense 1 peril, a mere corrup- 
tion of that word ; in sense a ad. It. bulletin .] 

1 . -Billet jA.i 4. 

*6is Passenger of BcnvenntofS.) There is a bullet for the 
warrant of your lodging. 

2 . A slip of pajwr on which the voter wrote the 
name of the candidate he supported. Cf. Bulletin. 

a8*jS G. Sandvs Travels 230 Elected hy the Great Master 
and hU Knights, who giuc their voices by bullets, as do the 
Venetians, 

Bu’Hfft, v. ntwce-ivd. [f. Bullet sb. 1 ] trans. 
To shoot with a bullet. 

18B4 Gilbart-Smitn Log d the 1 Norseman* 135 A verit- 
able stuffed pis, bom, bred, and bulleted in Albania. 
Bfill tttfl (hu*lut«d), ppl. a. [f. Bullet sb.' 4 
-Ki).] a. BuMct-shaped. b. Furnished with bullets. 


a >583 Stanthu»*t Cenaeitee (Arb.) *43 A leshe of bulleted 
hard ctoans. 8 In Greener Gunnery Advt. sa Manu- 
facturer of Powder. .Saloon Pistols, Bulleted Caps, etc. 

‘Bulltt htHtfl [f. Bolijv sb.' 4 Head.] a. 
A head round like a bullet b. A person with such 
a head ; in U. S., fig. a 4 pig-headed \ obstinate 
person. Hence Bu*llet-hea‘ded, -hea dftdneas. 

*890 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crew, Bullet-hooded, a dull silly 
Fellow, syaa Da For Cot. Jack (1840) 14s He would have 
whipped poor bullet-head, so they called the negro* *793 
Holckoft Lavaier's Phytior. xa. 10a Savages, by bein* 
distorted, acquired the appellation of bowl- or buucl.head. 
1848 Lowbll Bigtow P. ix, He aint No more 'n a tough 
old ballechead. a 1849 Pot Marginalia lxxiv, The die- 
gusting sternness, captiousness, and bullet-heaoedneaa of 
her husband. 187a F. W. Robinson Tito's Trunk. in Wray 
fonts Ward, 1 was a thin, gawky, bullet-headed youth. 
1875 Buck land Log.Bk. 95 Popped his bullet head . . round 
from the Curtain. 

BtUlttin (ta'l' tin\ Also 7 bollotli)ft l -atfeine. 

J Tn 17th c. ad. It. bullettino, bollettino dim. of but- 
'etta — Bullet sb .' ; but the mod. word (senses 2, 
3), first recorded in latter half of ibth c., appears 
to be a. Kr. bulletin .] 

f L A. A short note or memorandum, b. An 
official certificate ; a warrant of appointment to an 
office. Obs . 

I1848 Evelyn Mem. (16*9) I. i8x We went now towards 
Ferrara, carrying with us a Bulletino or hill of healtli. ] idgx 
tr. Life Father Sarpi (1678) 46 He . . kept under Key . . 
even to the least bolletinc* and short notes that he made, 
1673 Ray Joum. Lota C., Venice 178 The sealing of bullet- 
tines for them that are to undertake any new office, etc. 

2 . A short account or report of public news or 
events, issued by authority; applied esp., c 1800, 
to a report sent from the seat of war by a com- 
mander for publication at home. 

179* Burke Appeal Whigs (R.) The pithy and senten- 
tious brevity of these bulletins of anoient rebellion, im 
Lii. Spencer in Ld. Auckland's Carr. (1861 < 11. 474 They 
brought me.. a bulletin, for which 1 am much oldigcd to 
you. 1813 Wellington Let . in Gurw. Disp. X. 4x0 There 
is at Lisbon a newspaper of the xjth containing the French 
bulletin of their action. 1840 Carlyle Heroes \ i. 374 ' False 
as a bulletin' became a proverb in Napoleon’s lime. sBBe 
Daily News 99 Oct.. Daily bulletins of the weather are 
despatched to subscribers. 

3 . Aii officiul statement as to the health of an 
invalid. 

srfB H. Walpole Cofr. (1817) II. 319 The dauphin is at 
the point of death. Every morning the physicians frame un 
account of him, and happy is he or she who can produce a 
copy of this lie, called a bulletin. 1836 Dickens Sh. Bos 5 
Verbal bulletins of the state of his health were circulated 
throughout the parish half-a-dosen times a day. *870 Dis- 
raeli Lothair lix, 1 xxthair, after having heard the first . . bul- 
letin of the surgeon, had been obliged to leave the convent. 

Hence Bu lletla v. trans. To make known by 
bulletin. 


*838 J p.rroid Men of Char., J. Pippins vii, Job again 
and auain bulletined his convalescence. 1884 Beading 

to 

t Bu'llttlxig, vbl. sb. Obs. rare - 1 . ff. Bullet 
sb 1 + -I no I.J The firing of bullets. Also attrib. 

1635 Swan Sfec. M. v. { 1 < 1643) 167 In a hloudie building 
fight, the aire is forced and stirred. 

Bullet Tree f var. of Bully Thee : see DulltjM 
Bullety (bu le.ti), a . [f. Bullet sb. 1 + -Y 1.] 

Sha^ied like a bullet. 

*848 For Whs. 11864) III. in His forehead is .. what fat 
termed bullety. *857 Tail's Mag. XXIV. 174 It covered a 
round, bullety head. 

t Bulleyn, var. of Bolt.en sb. Obs., seed -pod. 

1578 I.vtr Doilot ns 1. Ixxxiii. 133 Ye shall finde in the 
huskes wherein they stood litiell long bulleyus wherein the 
seede is contayncd. 

Bulleye, oU. form of Uullace. 

Bull-flght. [Of recent introduction, having 
superseded bull -fe ad (see Bull /A* io), which is 
found in Ash nnd Bailey, while neither they nor 
Johnson give bullfight .) A sport practised in 
Spain, in which a bull is first attacked by horse- 
men called toreadores , and footmen called pica- 
(lores ; and finally slain by a swordsman called 
matador . Hence BuU-flffhtftr, -lnff vbl. sb. 

1753 Chambers l. Supp. s.v. Bull, Bull-fighting, a sport 
or exercise much in vogue among the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. 1788 I.i>. Auckland Diary in Corr. II. 6x All the 

J enllemen . . went for the first time to the bull-figTit. 1848 
lyron's Whs. 13/1 note, The professional bull-fighter gave 
..lessons. xB6e Sat. Rrv XIV. 319/9 If we go on in this 
wsy, we riiall be ready for bull-fights and gladiators. 1883 
Sunday Mag. s/s/i Ferdinand VII founded at Seville a 
university for. .education, .in the art bf bull-fighting. 

b. ? « Bull-baiting. 

*8aa J. M c Culloui Highlands Scott. I. 367 If there is not 
a bull-fight at Wrexham or Stamford, some squire U born, 
and there la a bull-feast at Grantham or Chirk. 


[Pa.) Herald 3 Apr.. Mr. L has made arrangements 

have all. .championship games bulletined. 


Bullfinch 1 (bulfin/). Also bulflnoh. [f. 
Bull sb.' 4 Finch. The reason for the name is 


uncertain : some have suggested that it was given 
on account of the thickness of the bird's neck.] 
One of a genus of birds ( J*yrrhu/a) t allied to the 
Grosbeaks, having handsome plumage and a short, 
hard, rounded beak; well known tor its aptness 
to be trained as a singing bird. 


*870 Lawns Manip. 134/4 A Buttock*, bird, rihicilta. 
*809 N. F. Fruiterers Secrets a A Buttock will cat* IcherricaJ 
stone* and all 1855 Moufpkt & Bknnct Health's improv. 
(*7461 188 Buttochca ffied. .upon Hemp-seed, and the Blos- 
soms of Bear, plum, and Apple-treat 1789 (X Wnitb .Set- 
11853) >34 Bullnoches when fed on hempsecd 
1 wholly black. ‘ “ "* * 


often become 1 


I Marsvat Oita Podr^xW, 


The piping bullfinch . . must have a good memory. 1847 
Gant. Chrm. 118 The bill of the buttnch k a most sua- 
picioua-looking instrument 

b. Comb., as buiifineh plover, bullfinch trainer. 

*884 Atkinson Provtuc. names Birds , Bullfinch Plover, 
Frov. name for Turnstone, Strepsitas inter pres. *897 M av- 
hrw Load, Labour 1 1 59 This tuition among professional 
bullfinch-trainers, is systematic. 

Bnllfittoh * (bu lfmj). [Evans LeiceStersh. 
Gloss. (1881) suggests a cortuution of bull-fence. 
If it was so, the origin must have been forgotten 
before bullfinch fence was said.] A kind of hedge 
(see quot ). 

183a Quart. Rev. Mar. aa6 The bull-finJi fence . . is a 
quickset hedge of perhaps fifty years' growth with a ditch 


on one side or the other, and so nigh and strong that (01 
cannot clear it. 1897 Kingslkv in Life xvi. 1870 > II. 
Race at the brook. Then smash at the bullfinch. 1880 Tin 
a Nov. 4/5 Double-stitched shooting coats, that will stand 
the ordeal o! * bull-finches * and brambles. 
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Hence Bu’llflnolt v. intr ., to leap a horse through 
such n hedge. 

1837 Gambler's Dream III. ao8 A fox hunter who must 
bullfinch out (of) afield in Nortlwmptonshire, looks out fora 
little daylight between the twigs. 

Bullnnoher. ~ preu. 

186a Sat. Reti. XIV. 919/a A man exhibits his skill over 
a btillfincher for his own amusement. 

t Bn- URst. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bull sb.' 4 
Fist sb. • flatus ventris *.] The fungus called puff- 
ball {Jycoperdoft bold s/a). 1 Still in use in Suffolk * 
Britten and Holland. 


*811 Cotcul, Titian lief, a Aim-ball . . puffiste, or bullfiste. 
*785 Genii. Mag. XXV. 134 The remarkable quality of the 
Lycoperdon, Puff-ball, or Uul.fist for stopping hie inorrh ages. 

Sull-fro g. Tf. Bull sb. 1 •• Froc.J The name 
given to certuin large American frogs, e*p. Dana 
pipiens, a species 6 or K inches long, which has a 
voice not unlike that of a bull. 

171B Mortimkr Nat. Hist. Carolina in Phil. Trans. XL. 
348 The Bull-Frog. This hath its English Name from Ita 
Noise, w hich seems not unlike the Uelluwing of a Bull at a 
Di-tame. *799 Wolcott (P. Pindar I.onsiad ill. Wks. 
1813 1. 348 Tne Bull-frog's snore. *8aa W. Is vino 7". Trav. 
381 The hull-frog croaked dolefully from a neighboring 

S i 855 Longe. liiaw. ix. si8 And the bull-frog, the 
nda, Thrust his head into the moonlight. 

Bn’lHxea d. Also 6 bullyhead. 

1 . A small freshwater fish with a large head 
{Aspidophortes cat afh metes ) ; the Miller's Thumb. 

c 1450 roc. in Wr.-\V flicker 704 Hie eaff/o, » bulhede. 
1958 Act \ Klim, xvii, Places where Smelts, Laches, Minnies, 
Iiulhcads, etc. . . have been used to be taken. 1693 W al i on 
Angler 23a The Miller's thumb or Bull-head is afinh of no 
pleasing shape. 3841 H. Miller O. R. Sands t. iii. 77 The 
river hull-head, when attacked by an enemy, or immediately 
as it Icels the hook in its jaws, erects its two spines at nearly 
right angles with the plates of the head. 

2 . A tadpole. Now only dial. 

i6is Cotgr., Cavestd, a Pole-bead or Bull-head ; the little 
black vermine whereof toads and froir* do come. tUil.ane. 
Gloss. tX. D. S.) Butt-heads , Bnli-Joues, i.tiJ|ioles. 
f 3 . A mass of curled or fruzlt d hair worn over 
the forehead ; called also Bui.i.-toi k. Obs. 

167a Marvell A 'eh. i ramp. 1. 3 To trick up the good old 
Bishop in a yellow Coif and a BulMicad, that he may . . 
appear in Fasr lion 1673 R. I.kn.h Tramp*’. Rehears'd 140 
1 tie Glories of her Vellow Hood and Bull-head. s688 R. 
Hoi.mk Armoury 11. xvii. f 119 Some term this curled Fore- 
head from the French word Tanre. a Bull-head. This was 
the fashion of Women to wear Bull-heads, or Bull-like fore- 
heads, anno i6js. 

4 . 'A stupid fellow; a blockhead.' J. Also attrib. 
*8*4 Essex's Ghost in Hart. Alisc. HI. 514 Why should 
this bull head bishop, .against me roar with brazen bull! 

BnUheaded ibu-Uuuled), a. Having a mas- 
sive head, broadheaded ; fig. blindly impetuous, 
blockheaded. Hence Bu llhoa’dedness. 

1818 Scott Hrt Midi, xviil, 'Jliey . . flourish with their 
bull-headed obstinacy. 1848 Comic Jack Giant Kill. fed. 3) 
7 This beef-eating, bull-headed, ' son-of-a-gun \ 1884 r. 
Britten Watch 4 Clockm . 15 j See that the pivots are .. 
neither bull headed nor taper. 1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. I. 
iv. viii. 464 Rough and stiff as natural bull-headvdnesa 
helped by Prussia 11 pipeclay can make it. 

Bullied ( bu lid ■, ppl. a. [f. Bully v. 4 -ed L] 
Roughly treated ; cowed by a bully. 

1851 Sir F. Paloravk Norm * Eng. <1864 IV. 67 Hie story 
of Flam bard's mother enlivened the chiinsoiiH <>f some bullied 
piiriKtrek a 1863 1 'iiacklhav Song of Cane viii, 'J liut cring- 
ing, bullied lout Had once a generou* soul. 
tBulliant. a. Obs. rare. [a. 1 -. bt llient-em, 
pr. pple. of bullirt to Boil.] Boiling, bubbling. 

1880 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 11. < 1682’ 141 llflllient Spirit 
of Wuie. .The muroier of the tiullient water was heard. 

Bullies, obs. form of Bull ace. 
tBUllif&nt. Obs. rare- 1 . 

a 19*8 Skblton Ely non r Rnmmyng 530 Necked lyke an 
olyfant, It was a bufiyfant, A greedy cormorant. 

Bullimong (bulimvij). Forms: 4, 9 bull-, 
5-7, 9 boly-, 6 bul-, 7 bally-, 8 bolllmong, 
(6 bullimoons, 7 -mans, 8 -mond), 6- bulll- 
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monff. (7-8 Diet*. have bull!-, bolli-, bullmonj.) 
[Of ot>ictire composition : the second element is 
app. Thong OK. i/tmang* »mpng, mixture.] 

1 . A mixture of various kinds of grain sown to- 
gether (as oats, pease, and vetches) for feeding 
cattle. Cf. Dbklmjk, Mjehlin, and L. farrago. 

1911 etc. in Roger* Aerie, A Privet 11 . 174/4 etc. 1404 
WM of Fyihe. Essex (Somerset Ho.), Frumemi ct duo 
quarteria de Hoiymuiig. igi H uloet, Bolynionge whyche is 
a Icynd of uiyxture of curtic and graynC'/iim^w. 1577 H ar- 
rison Deter. Brit. 1. xviii, Of mixed torne, at,. . tares and otes 
l which they call Imlmong • . . here is no place to spealce. »6»i 
Holland Pit n v 1. 557 Grain which . . is sown fur beasts . . 
which they call dredge or ballimong. 1639 Horn Ht Ro- 
bot ham Gate Lang. Uni. xii. | 130 Hullimong |mixt prov- 
ender] is sowne for cattell. 1706 in PHii.t.inilBee el 1799 
Chambers Lycl. t V»M, Bullinionv, bullimong, bollimony, 
etc. 1844 Raker in Jrnl. R. A. S . V 1.4 Peas, .are frequently 
sown with uuts. .This crop is denumiiutted bullimong. 
b. attrib. 


i6ig 1 ’. Adams Sacrifice of Thanlf. Wks. 1861 1. x» 7 They 
are full of farraginous and bullimong mixtures. 1647 Ward 
Sim/. t oblcr 24 If any man imsIikcH a bully niong drassock 
more then 1, let him take her for all mce. 
f 2 . ■* llUOK WHKAT. Obs. 

I.vrx Dodoens 11 1. liii. 393 The seede is blacke nnd 
irianglud . . like to the seede ol Buckwevue or liolyniong. 
1998 Gerard tlerbai 1. lx. F 4. 83 Buckwheat is called . . in 
hnglish . . Hullimong. 1706 Phillips, Bolli mong or Holi- 
tmmg, Buck -wheat, a kind of Gram: Also a Medley of 
several sorts of Grain together, otherwise call'd Muslin, or 
Mong-com. 

Bu lling, vbl. sb. 1 See Rui.l v . 1 

1998 Isee Hull v. 1 ). 1807 Topskll Fonrf. Reacts 57 The 
signes of their Hulling tas it is termed) are their cries, and 
disorderly forsaking their fellows. 1604 Flkicher Rule a 
Wifi* Ac* v. im Bradley Pam. Diet . 1 . h. v. Cent*, The Ad- 
vantages of their bulling at that Time is, tliat they will 
calve 111 ten Months. 

Bulling, vbl. sb.* [f. Bull vJ, or nonce-vb. 
f. Bull sb.>,+ -ino 1.] (nonce -use) «■ Bull-hajting. 

c 1849 Howki.l Lett. (171 11 ra 4 The Pope hath sent divers 
Balts against this Sport of bullings. 

i Bulling, vbl sb Ji Obs. [f. Bull v to de- 
ceive; cf. Bui.Ll 3 U.rA 1 b.] ? Fraudulent scheming. 

sgj* Moms Cottfut. Rarucs vm. Wks. (150) 736/1 Hys 
asseFieded exclamacions, and all hys busy bulling. 

t Bu lling 1 , vbl s b. * Obs.- * [Cf. F. bouill/rand 
L bullire to Ikm*,] The action of water issuing 
from a spring ; bubbling. 

sgga Hui.okt, Bully ng, bollynge, or btibblyng of water out 
of a spryngc. 

t Bulling, ///. a. Obs. rare [f. Hull vf] 
That issues (papal) bulls. 

16*4 Ette.Pt Ghost in Harl. Mite. (Malh.) III. 515 This 
bulling Pius. 

t Bullion l - Obs. Also 5 bolyon. [n. K. 
bouillon, i. bouillir to Boil.] a. A boiling, a 
quantity (of salt, etc.) boiled at one time (OF. 
boullon tie sel, med.L. bullio 4 tnensura salinaria * 
Du Cange) ; cf. mod. 4 a boil of soap', b. A cer- 
tain quantity of quicksilver; cf. ‘un bouillon dc 
vif argent xxv livres pesant’ (Carpentier s. v. Bul- 
lion um\ 

1459 Weighing Charges in Heath Grocers' Com/. fi86o) 
4a a Argent Vyrf, ye liolyoti . . nip/. 1610 Holland C aw den s 
B rit. 575 D.) Its Wich the King and Earle have eight salt 
pits, which, .yceldcd on the Friday sixleene Bullions. 

Bullion 2 (btrlian). Forms: 5 bullioun(e, 
(.Sr. bul)eon\ 6 bolion, -lyon, bulloyn, 6-7 
bully on,. 7 bulloin, -olgne, (bullen. bulline), 5- 
bullion. [Of obscure etymology. First recorded 
as AF. bullion (see quot. 1330 in 1); the form 
appears to point to identity with F. bouillon, mcd. 
1* bullio ‘ boiling 1 (cf. prec.), but it does not ap- 
pear that the word ever had, except in Knglnnd, 
any of the senses defined below. If this etymology 
be correct, the sense of 4 boiling ’ must have under- 
gone a purely English development into those of 
* inciting*, * melted mass of metal* ; the applica- 
tions cpioted under the preceding sb. (which are 
common to OF. and Eng.) probably furnished the 
suggestion for this extension of meaning. In M Du. 
boeHoen seems to have had the sense of alloyed gold 
or silver (cf. 3, 4); see Verwijs Sc Verdam, who 
however identify the word with billiocn , a. Fr. 
billon. The conjecture that bullion is in some 
way derived from I.. bulla in the sense of seal 
or stamp appears to fail both with regard to 
form and meaning. The hr. billon base metal 
(see Billon 1 is unconnected in origin, but it seems 
to have influenced sense 4 of the present word ; on 
the other hand, some obs. senses of Fr. billon seem 
to have been imitated from those of Eng. bullion .] 

1 . 1 . ? Melting-house or mint ; but the 16th c. 
legal antiquaries understood it as 4 place of ex- 
change *, 1 App. only in the Anglo-French Sta- 

tutes, or the translations of them.^ 

1338 Act 9 Edw. /if, ii. | a Puissent sauvenient porter a lea 
exchanges ou bullion . . argent cn plate, vessel d* urgent, etc. 
1994 Act 37 Edw. Ill, ii. 4 14 Puuwent savement porter. . 
plate d’argjent, billcles d’or et tut autre maner d'or et touts 
money* d’or et d’argent a nottre btillione ou a nos exchange*. 
183a t roust. That an Merchants . . may safely carle nnd bring 


» .aftjnSfMj of gold and sillier to our bullion or to our ex- 

r which wo shall cause to be ordeyned at our said 
1841 Termet do la Leg 43 Bullion . . is the place 
1 gold U tryed. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Bullion . .. 
its. .sometimes the Kings Exchange, or place, whither 
tuca Oold in the lump U brought to be tryed or exchanged. 
i 7 *i. Bwirr Dra/iers Lett. wks. 1755 V. 11. ax The third 
pavtoefaU the money of silver plate, wuich shall be brought 
to tgo bullion, shall he made into half-pence and farthings. 
XL Precious metal in the mass. 


Gold or silver in the lump, os distinguished 
frogh coin or manufactured articles ; also applied 
to coined or manufactured gold or silver when 
considered simply with reference to its value as 
raw material. 


*48* -SV* Acts fas. II (1597) t J4 Na man haue out of the 
Rcalme, gold, slluer, nor Uulpeon. c 1480 Fortlsujk Abt. 
A LIm. Mom. 11714) 115 How Bullion may be brought into 
this Land. (*477 Act 17 Edw. IV, i, Touts gents en 
queleconq** Koiafme puissent porter a leschaungex come 
bullion tout maner de bun inonoic dargent, de queleconq" 
value q" fuisse.] 14M Invent, in 'ly tier Hist. Mot. 11864) 

II. 393 Item twa braid peci* of brym silver bullioune. 1980 
North Plutarch 865 Bringing with him all his plate, both 
Gold and Silver, unio the Mint-master, lie gave it him to 
put into bullion, and so to lie converted into currant coin. 
1693 T. Sr afford /’.if. Hit. iv. 11821 • 367 All such Moneys 
be . . esteemed for Bullion onely. 1891 Howf.i.i. Venice 17 
Their charge is to look to all sorts ot bullions and coinex, 
that they be not embusd and adulterated, n >674 Ci.akkn- 
don Hist. Reb. 1. 1. 59 The Bullion of neighbour Kingdoms 
brought to receive a .Stamp from the Mint of England. 
1888 K. Holms Armoury 11. 39/1 Metial . . which is (in- 
wrought is called .. of some a Wedge nr Bulline. 1709 
Swift Dra/irPi Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. aa All silver money 
should be taken only as bullion. x86j Fawikii Pot. Eton. 

III. v. 118761 361 It is unprofitable to melt down our silver 
coinage, and sell it a* bullion. 1888 Rogers Pot. Eton. iv. 
(18761 6 The sum., retained by the Bank of England as 
bullion. 


to. A'. 

1839 Quarles Rmbl. n. xiii. (1718) X14, I cannot serve my 
Godand bullion too. 189a Downes Lett. tout. < onntries 
l f 91 It was tough work lor foreign lips to coin the .Swiss- 
German bullion into a circulating medium of communication. 

O. Solid gold or silver (as opposed to mere 
showy imitations). Often fig. Also attrib. 

*996 Si’Enher F. Q. 111. i. 3a All of purest bullion framed 
uere. ( 1779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 160 The spangles 
of wit wfuen lie could afford hu knew how to polish; 
but he wanted the bullion of his master. x8aa Scott Aigd 
xiv, Hioidery and bullion buttons make bare pouches, a 1834 
C01.1 11 1 dof. Lit. Rem. u8j6) II. 361 There is.. weighty bul- 
lion Sense in this book. 1850 Thackeray Pendennts xlvi, 
A red neckcloth, .with a large pin of bullion or other metal. 

t 3 . Impure gold or silver ; nlsoyfc. and attrib . 

s8s6 Bum okan. Bullion , silver unrefined, not yet made 
into money. 1841 Milton Ch. Disci/. 11. (1851 1 50 To ex- 
tract heaps of gold and silver out of the drossic Bullion of 
the Peoples sinues. 1887 — P. L. I. 704 A second multi- 
tude. .Kcum’d the Bullion dross. iBso Hazi.iit Lee/. Dram. 
Lit. 464 The coarse, heavy, dirty, unwieldy bullion of 
books, is driven out of the market of learning. 

III. Applied to other metals. 

4 . t a*. Any metal in the lump ( o/ts .). +b. 
Base metal; - Billon (obs.). o. Base bullion : 
formerly -»b; mod. in Mining (see quot. 1881). 

c 1990 Marlowk Hero A L> L Base bullion for the stamps 
sake we allow. 1998 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11. ii. 11621) 
261 And those [words], which Kids strict doom did disallow, 
And damn fur bullion, go for current now. x6oi Holland 
Plwy 1 1. 462 (/Kris gram*) that is to say . ■ brassc Bullion, 
or in Masse. 163a Siikrwood Diet., Bullion, Billon. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss,, Base bullion (Pacific), is pig lead 
containing silver and some gold, which are separated by 
refining. 

IV. 5 . Comb, (sense j), as bull im- dealer \ also 
bullion-coal, local name of a pai titular seam ; 
t bullion heretic nonce-wd., *cr* quot.'. 

1881 K. Hiili Coal-fields Gt Brit. fed. 4)304 Amongst the 
strain overlying the ‘Upper-foot '.or** Bullion coal’, marine 
fossils occur. x86x N. Brit. Rev. Nov. *58 Will 'bullion- 
dealers refuse to buy gold for us abroad? 1889 Roof h.s in 
Adam Smith's IV. A. 1. PreC 40 'l*he military che»tt of 
Napoleon were supplied by . British bullion dealers. x86s 
Thorndike fust Weights vii. • 9 They are 'bullion-heretics 
. . though not stamped by conviction, and contumacy suc- 
ceeding, and the declaration of the church upon that. 

t Bn llion 3 . Obs. Also 5 bolyon, -en, 6 bull on, 
bully on. [anp. a. F. bouton \ spelt bouillon in 
Col|;r. \ f. boulc ball ; assimilated in form to prcc.] 

1 . A knob or boss of mital ; a convex oinaineiiL 
on a book, girdle, harness, or ring. Also attrib. 

1463 in Bury Wills \ 1R501 36, I beqwethe to Anne Smyth 
a ryng of gold with bolynnys. 1484 Mann. 4 Househ. Ex/. 
*54 My mustyr payd to Martyn Goldsmythe, for bolyon* 

J yldynge, ij 19x7 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels , 
(/. Stortfoni 1188a* 35 Item pd for x bolyens and claspis, 
viijc/. 19*3 Skelton Cart. Laurel 1165 The claMpis and 
bullyons were worth a thousande ponnde. 1938 aB Elyot 
Diit., Bulla, a bullion sette on tna cover oT a booke, or 
other thynge. sgBa PmaIcr sEneid ix. B b ij b, Hulions 
broud of gold, and girdling girthes miniclose fyne. 18x1 
Cotgh., Bessette . . a hussc or bulliou sct our a booke. 1706 
Phillips. Bullion of Copper 1* Copper-mat^ set on the 
Breast -leathers, or Bridles of Horses ft/ ornament. 1707 
Karl Bindon in Loud. Gas. No. 4339//T0 Prohibit . . all 
Coachmakers. .that they do not use varnish’d Bullion-Nails, 

2 . ?- Bull's eye in glass. 

1894 S/ecif. Hart left Patent No. 6709. j When the table 
of glass is complete tncre are. .more or less waved lines for 
some inches round the * bullion ' or the centre of the table 
of glass, which lessens the value. 
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9 . mbolien, Bollex sb., Bulleyn. 
iA Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. 9 She Ithe pine] beared) ball* 
or bullion* of che*out colour. 

Bullion 4 (bu lisn). [prob. a. F. bouillon (see 
Bullion 1 ) in senses derived from that of • bubble * : 
4 1 Plis bouffants qu'on fait 4 certains v£tementx ; 

3. Fil d’or ou d'argent tourac en rond * (Littr^ .j 
1 1 . More fully bullion-hose : Trunk-hose, pnffid 
out at the upper part, in several folds. Obs. Cf. 
Bouillon 4. 

1994 Gesta Gray, in Nichol* Prop-. Q. EEs. III. 141 A 
bullioii-hot« is best to goe a woeinge in ; for v tU ruU of 
promisinge promontories. *6*8 B. Jonson Devil an Ass hi. 
lii. Not, While you doe eate, and lie. about the towne, here ; 
And cooxen i* your bullions. *6** Fletcher Beam's Bush 
iv. iv, His boster'd bullions In a long stock ty*d up, *.%* 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dow. 11. ii, You shall see him . . 
at noon in the bullion, in the evening ill Quirpo. 

2 . a. An ornamental fringe made of twists of 
gold or silver thread, b. A single twist of such 
fringe. Also attrib . [Prob. now often associated 
with Bullion * precious metal .1 
s68e Fuller Worthies 1. 347 Bullion, like other Dice, 
costing nothing safe a little thread. 170a J. Chamhkm- 
laynk Si. Gt. Brit. 11. 111. vi. >1743) 416 None might wear 
silk or costly furring, .without license from the king, nor no 
other persons wear broidery, pearls, or bullion. 1894 Thack- 
eray Nesvcomes I. 377 All in a blaze of scarlet and bullion 
and steel. 1879 Uniform Reg. in AavyList July(x88a>488, 3 
Epaulettes.— Bullions to be two and three-quarter indies 
in length and one and one-eighth inch in circumference. 183a 
Athenceum No. aax. 43 Richly tnnimed with embroidciy 
and bullion fringe*. 

t Bu'Woner. Obs. [f. Bullion a + -eh V] A 
dealer in bullion. 

168a PfeTiY Taxes 77 To save it [money] from being 
melted down by goldsmiths and bullion*: rs. 1679 K. Vauuiian 
t ’f linage 30 L. ) Base money . . melted down by the bulliuttei s. 
BnUioniftt (bu-lianistl. [1. as prec. + -I8T.J 
One who advocates a metallic currency. 
z8x* Southey Ess. (181a) I. 58 The vaunted discoveries 
of the bullionisls and of the new political economists. i8a8 
'J’ayluh Money Syst. Eng. 110 The bullionists weic op- 
posed by Mr. Vansittart, on the part of the ministry, 
a 185a Webster Whs. (1877* I. 374, 1 profess to lie a bullion- 
ist in the usual and acceptable sense of the word. I am for 
a solid specie basts for our circulation. 1878 A’. A suer. Rev. 
C XXVI I. 106 Ricardo, the high-priest of the bullionisls. 

BuWonleiS (birlbnles', a. noncc-iod. [f. as 
pnc. ■+ -l.ENH.] Without bullion. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 351 From the bullionless l>ank. 

Bullir, Bullis, obs. IT. Bullnr, Bull ace. 
Bullish, (bu’lijl, a. 1 [f. Bull j/\ 1 +-T8h i.] 

1. Oi or pertaining to a bull ; resembling or 
having the nature of a bull. 

1966 Nuce Seneca's Octavia us8i* 166b, Cuckoldes bul- 
lysh bad^ge. a 1733 Lirik Hush. (1752) 314 His bulli-h 
nature will be ploughed out in three years. 1830 Frusers 
Mag. II. 610 They are bullish, they are un manageable, vin- 
dictive and irreconcileahle 

2 . Stock Exchange, etc. Tending to or aiming 
at a rise in the price of stocks or of merchandise. 

188a Pall Mall G. 5 July 5/9 We want to . . make pruts 
higher that Paris may see how 'bullish’ we are. *884 
A/anc/i. Exam, xx June 4/4 In this market . . a great ma- 
jority are * bullish ’ about cotton. 

t Birllish, a.* nonce-wd. [f. Bull sb* + -ihii 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to papal bulls. 

1946 Balk Eng. Votaries 11. 36 Thys bandy bulle maker 
and hys other bullish hegles. 

t Bullish, a.* Obs. rare. [f. Bull sbfi + -ian 1 .] 
Having the nature of a * bull * or grotesque blunder; 
laughably erroneous. 

. * 64 * Milton Animadsf. (1851) 191 A toothlcsse Satyr is a* 
improper as a toothed slcekstonc. and as bullish. 1660 S. 
Firiikh Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1C79) 149 Thut Bullish Title- 
of works but imperfectly good. 

Bulliahly (bu’lijlt), adv. [f. Bullish a. 1 + 
•ly 2 .J After the manner of a bull. 

c *837 Lamb in Sel. Bernard Barton (1849) >3* Making 
me, ever and anon, roar bullishly. 

Bullism ( buTi/’m'. [f. Bull sb 4 + -ism.] The 
making of 4 bulls ’ or absurd blunders. 

1839 Marryat far. Faithf. i. This lighter wa* manned 
(an expression amounting to tmUismi by my father, my 
mother, and your humble servant. 

t Bullitt, [f. Bull sb * + -ibt.] A drawer 
up of papal bulls. 

*5#7 Hakmah tr. Beta's Serm. 134 ii-) Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, dataries, bulhsts, copyist*. *893 Uk- 
quiiART Rabelais 11. vii. 313. 

t Bulli’tioa. Obs. [as if ad. 1 .. *bullttidn-rm, 
n. of action f. bullire to Boil.] 'lhc action of 
bubbling or boiling ; ebullition. 

c *6ao Bacon Physiol. Rem. Wks. 18*57 HI- 84 >9 The effect* 
are . . the bullition ■ . the preciiiitntion to the bottom. *891 
Dices New Dts/. P296. 219 Many thing* by their first hul- 
lition depone their pristine venues. *791 K. Darwin Bat. 
Gant. 1. 906 With sudden flash the fierce buliiiUms rise. 
Bullmony, obs. form of Bullimong. 

Bullook (bu'bk), sb. Forms: 1-3 bulluo, 5 
bull ok. 6 bolok, 6-7 bulloeke, 6- bullook. 
[OE. bulluc ; see Bull /A 1 , and cf. bollock, has- 
sock. (The alleged form bulluca is spurious. >] 

1 Orig. a young bull, or bull calf ; but afterwards* 
and in later times always, a caxtiated bull, an ox. 

a sooo Interlinear Gloss, on the Liber Sclntiilamm liv. 



BULLY. 


BUL&O0K. 

(MS.Xtf.f. C. Iv.) To bnltaoe [Ut, ad vitalism]. a 1*40 
Cwottf* Song m Ritaoa Attc. Smgt 3 Battue Uerteb. 
backo aortal r 1440 /Wf/. Parv. .5 Bulk*, bocutus, 
vitntus. vSpx B**y IV tilt <1830)199 Item, delyuerid the 
bolok*. yj, ocordy ngofter y’ will. a 1533 Udall Royster D. 

I. iv t f know that, but my mind wot on bullocke* and 
Kteere.4. 1399 Sham. Much Ad 0 11. L aoa Why that*« spoken 
like an honest Drouter, «o they eel Bullocke*. 1611 Hiulk 
P*. Il 19 Then shall they otter bullocke* vpon thine altar, 
imp Gay Poems 1745 I. 178 Here lowing buttocks raise 
then* horned head, sttig Elfhixbtone Acc. Cattbnl{ 184a) 

II. 135 Buttocks are . . more UMd to plough than camels. 

1 2. Applied loosely to a bull, or bovine beast 
generally. Obs. exc. dial. 

*188 Covkmdalk Job xxi jo Their bullock geiulreth. and 
that not out of tyme. 1787 Marshall Norfolk Gloss. <E. 
II. h.) Bm Hacks, a general term, in Norfolk, for all kinds of 
cuttle at tumeps, etc. ; whether they be oxen, steers, heifers, 
°I *• t9n **»'«» Smss ^ J) '*l * Bulloch, a f.it lienst 
or either sex . . * Yes. she’s a purty cow . . one of these days 
she 11 innife a nice bullock.’ 

t 3. Jestingly used for : A papal bull. Oh. 

1 *li7 t l- A y iMK > Berm. «V Horn. <1845; 378, 1 send you here a 
bullock which I did find amongst my bulls. 1589 Warn eh 
Alb. lino. v. xxiv. lai Some egge vs slu the Prince and 
bliewe a bullocke fru the Pope. 

4. A slang term applied in Australian cities to 
a countryman or busnmau. 

5. In the names of various plants, as BullooVa 
Eye, the common liousclcck, Sempervivum tec - 
torum ; Bullook'u Heart, the fruit of Ationa reti- 
culata ; Bullock's Lungwort,, the Gieat Mullein, 
Verbasatm Thafsus L. 

>397 f JitRAKD Herbal cxivi. 630 The cotintrcy people . . in 
Kent, due giue their cutiell the leant* to drinke against the 
cough of the lungs . . whereupon they do call it Bullock* 
bongwoort. 1861 Miss P«att Flawei. PI. IV. 135 Great 
M ulleiii . . was . . Bullock’s Lungwort. x86x AI rs. I .anklstkr 
Wild Flowers 57 House-leek . . is frequently called Jupiter's 
Eye, Bullock’s Eye, or Jupiter’s Heurd. 1866 Treat. Rot., 
Bullock's Hearty a name given to the fruit of Amina re - 
tieuhita , a kind of rustard apple. 

0. Comb, and A It rib. a. simple at t rib., as bullock- 
cart. - chariot , -dray, - hump , -land, - load, . - pasture , 
-shed. - ship , -train, - turnip , -vessel, -wagon, 
-wainster ; b. objective genitive, as bullock-driver , 
-leasing; also bullook-leech, a cattle-doctor ; 
bullock-punoher ( Australian ) — bullock- driver ; 
bullookVeye (sec cpiot.; cf. Bull's- >;yk); also 
see 5 ; bullock-trunk, a trunk suited for carriage 
in a bullock -ca.t, or on bullock-back. 

*858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 47 The difference, .is 48 hours 
by "bullock-carts. *®37 Caki.ylk hr. Rev. II. v. xii. 116 
" Bullock-chariots, and goadMiien ill Roman Costume. 1837 
WaKioAHrii Victoria, /ft xi. 251 Carriage by * bullock-drays 
from Melbourne. 179a Genii. Mag. LXI 1. 1. 175 We lost. . 
about 6ou privates, Iwsides pack-horse and "bullock-drivers. 
x86s S .loyd Tasmania xix. 480 Shepherds, Bullock drivers, 
and other servants were seized with the desire to turn di,j- 

5 era of gold i«49 S> Totuj Cycl. A nat. Phvs. IV 1335 
’he *bulloik-htiiiip . i» not by any means so characteristic 
of this race. x88x Daily Anus 11 Aug. 2/a The excellent 
* bill lock land., would meet ready purchasers. X774 Lam- 
bert in Phil. Trans LX VI. 408 A tamer and 4 bullock- 
leach. 1803 Wei.linc.tom Let. in i.urw. Di*p. II. 567 We 
have not lost a "bullock-luad of any thing during the war. 
X751 Ciiamiif.rs C ycl. s. V. Eye, * tin Hock's Eye, Ocit de 
tueuf denotes a little sky-lulu in the covering, or roof, in- 
tended to illumine u granary, or the like. *865 Corn A. 
Mae. XL 105 The liltliy quarters allotted me in an old 
* lml lock -shed . .exhausted all endurance. 1838 W. Ecus 
Vis. Madagascar ii. 21 Mr. Jeffreys . . died during a voy- 
age from Madagascar to Muuritiu- in the miserable hold 
of a *bullock ship. 1879 Dowdkn S on* hey tii. 47 'J lie soriy 
spectacle of * bullock -leasing made a slighter impression 
on him. 1839 Lang Wand. India 182 The Government 
has a * bullock-train for the conveyance of stores. 3845 
SrocqUKLKK llantibk. Brit . Italia 118541 78 *Bullock-lrunks 
.. ure preferable, as they are permanently useful. 1884 
Whitby (las. 9 Aug. 2/5 The crop of . . "bullock turnips 
must now be sown. 1863 Kinulakk Crimea 11. 179 There 
were some Tartar peasants pa.vsii^ . . with small ’bullock- 
waggons. 1883 (Id. Wonts July 420/1 The "bullock- wainster 
who dared to binder his progress. 

t Bu llock, v. Oh. cxc. dial. [f. prcc.] Iratts. 
and fair. »- Bully v. Hence Bu Hocking vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

17x6 M. Davies At A. Brit. 1. 272 Upon the Evidence of 
that bullocking Fnrar Campanula. 17x9 Fielding Tom 
foncs 11. vi, You nave charged me witn bullocking you 
into owning the truth. <764 Footk Mayor of G. 11 T, She 
shan't think to bullock ami domineer over me- >8 vaLauc. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) 6x Fair play ! yo muunot bullock film. 

Bu'llooky, a. ncnce-wd. [f. Bullock sb. + 
-yL] Of the nature of or relating to bullocks. 

*881 Grant Bush Life Queens! 1. lit. at) As a rule the 
conversation was very horsey or Imttocky 

Bulloe obs. and dial, form of Bullack. 
Bulloigne, -oin, -oyn, obs. ff. Bullion*. 
Bu'U’s-eye. The eye of a bull (cf. F. ail do 
ba'ttf); hence I. Of glass. 

1. A boss of glass, or the central protuberance 
formed in making a sheet of blown glass. Hence 
Buiri-iytd ppl. a., containing a bull's-eye. 

183s Babbage keen, Matiuf. iv. (ed. a) 36 The centre [of 
a sheet of glass} presents the appearance of a thick boss or 
prominence, called the * Bull's-eye 1863 Reader 28 Nov. 
624 A window of srtuiU panes with the bull's-eyes in them. 
X869 Sa!a SAip-Ckand. (L.I Dingy bull’s-ayed panes. 1878 
Biwant ft Rice Chaplain of FI. iv. 34 Every other pane 
being iho»e bull’s-eye pones. 
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2. sVaut. A hemispherical piece or thick disc of 
glass inserted in the side or deck of a ship, cr 
elsewhere, to light the interior. 

i8m H. Gascoigne Nov. Fame 64 Here a BulU-eye gives 
a feeble light, 1843 Commissioner 342 A ‘ bull’s eye . mat 
Hi a thick, green, half sphere of ground gloss. x88e N ari.m 
beamaush. ied. 6> 96 A light room outside, with a bull’s- 
eye between it and the magazine. 

0 . A lens, hemispherical or plano-convex. 

*tt|9 47*1' t,D p Cycl. A nat. 4 Phys. 111. 354/1 Thu condenser 
. .Miould be a bull’s eye or hemispherical Icim. *879 Cassttfs 
l echn. /.due , IV. 958/1 1 he condensers in ordinary use are, 
” he common * bull’s-eye ’ or plano-convex. 

4 . A glass othimilar shajTe insciud in the side 
of a lantern ; the lantern i.self ; also alt rib. 

*8S* Mayhew Loud. Labour l. 25, 2 or 3 I’oliccinen.with 
their Bull’s-eyes and . . truncheons siieedily restored ordi-r. 
*853 HkRsciiBL Pop. Led. Sc. vi. vl 1 18731 224 In a thick 
fog the bull’s-eye of a lauthorn seem* to inrow out a broad 
diverging luminous cone. 1861 Andkhsson Ohabango Riv. 
xxv. a 64 We then tried, bull's-eye lanilmrn in hand, to obtaiu 
a glimpse of Ids retreat.ng s|>ot>r. 1883 Harp, Vs Mag. 
July 204/r One . . was dazzled . . with opening bull's-eyes, 
and captured. 

IX. A circular hole, or an object containing one. 

5 . JVaul. Also Hull's eye cringle isec quots.). 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine 117891 Bull's-eye, a small 

pulley in the form of u ring, having a rope round die outer 
edge.. and 11.. hole in the middle lor another rope to slide 
in. 1833 Marryat P. Simple vi, Pass that brace through 
the buifs eye. x86o Men. Mar. Mag. VII. 113 A leach- 
linc is. .carried, .through a bull's-eye. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk., Bull's-eye cringle, a piece of wood in the form 
of a ring, which answers the pur|Hj*e of an iron thimble ; 
il is seldom used by English se.imen, and then only lor the 
fore and main bowline-bridles. 

0 . Arch. A small circular opening or window. 
1863 A then wnm No. 1978. 412/3 The plate tracery, or 
bull's-eyes, of the transept ends X873 1 »wn. 1 A rchit. < dons., 
BuU s eye, any small circular aperture for the admission of 
light or air. 

III. Other uses. 

7 . The centre of a target. 

1833 Regal, lustr. Cavalry 1. 32 A hull’s eye of eight 
inihes diameter. 1840 Dicki ns Old C. Shop 256 This is 
wide of the bull’s-eye, 1660 G. H. K. Vacation Tour 121 
The house . . stands clear and white on the brown moor, 
like a target, with a black window tor a bull's-eye. 
tt. A circular ornainuil of gold l.icc. 

1879 Unform Reg. in Navy List July 11882' 407/1 Gold 
luce, to form bull’s eycH at the bottom of euch liaik Bt*uiu. 

0 . A sweetmeat bo called Irom its globular 
shape. 

*8*3 Honk Every-day Bk. I. 51 Hard-bake, brandy-balls, 
and bulls -eyes. 18x7 Hughes 7 'out Brown 1. iii, Where 
huge bull’s-eyes, and unctuous toffy might be procured. 

10. Naut. 'A little daik cloud, reddish in ihe 
middle, chiefly appearing about the (.'.ape of (looil 
Hope’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753), Biipixiscd 
to portend a storm ; hence the storm itself. 

1849 !*■ Thomson Meteor ol. 406 (1*) The ox-eye or 

bull's-eye it a wind similar to the tornado. 

11. slang. A crown-piece. (Cf. Bull sb l •j.) 

1600 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew. 17x4 in Mem. J. Hall ix 

Bull's-Eye, a Crown. 17*5 New L ant. Diet. 

1 2 . A hole in cliche, the result of imperfect 
manufacture, dial. 

1879 Miss ^ACKSo i Shrofsh. Word-bk. s.v., I duiinu like 
lids cheese, it’s got too many bulls' eyes in for me. 

Bull-teTrier. A dog ot a cross breed be- 
tween a bull-dog and a terrier. 

1848 Thackkhay Van. Pair xxxiv, Coinc down with ino 
to 1 om Corduroy’s. . I'll sliow you sucli a bulLterrier. 1857 
HutiiiES Tout Brown iv, As dogged as n bull-terrier. 1871 M. 
Collins Ahy. Men A. II. ,\. afy A. . bull-ten ter. .Niiuilvd. 

t Bull-tour. Oh. [App. f. Hlllj/l 1 4 + ‘I ouh. 
R. Holme (cl. Bull-head 3, quot. 1088) leferred 
it to * F. lattre , a hull \ but st e l-ittrc* s. v. lour.] 

A mass of frizzled hair worn (by a woman) on the 
forehead ; a frowzc, or 1 frizz '. 

*7 H Littleton Lat. Did. s. v. Anthi.e, Bull-tour, a 
wmitUn’s forelock, frouzc. 

Bu 11-trou t, [f. Bull sb. ] + Trout ; the name 
probably refers to the large size of ibis s|>ecies.J 
A fish of the Salmon tribe {Sal mo eriox, of con- 
siderable size, found in some British rivers. 

*|^3 Walton A ngler 88 'lliere is also in Northumberland, 
a trout, called a Bull Trout, of a much greater length 
and bigness then any in these Southern parts. 1769 Pen- 
nant Zool. III. 249 This species is in some place* called 
the bull trout from the thickness and shortness of it* head. 
*799 J» Robertson Agric. Perth 461 Loch-Kannoch . . has 
bull-trout* of 24 lb. weight. 184a Proc. Perm. Nat. Club 
IL 4 Specimens of the fry of both Bull-trout. 

Bullulft (btrliwl). Med. [ad. L. bullula dim. of 
bulla. 1 A watery vesicle ; a small bubble. 

*707 Flo Ye* Pulse- Watch 429 The Motion or Rarifaction 
of th« red Bullule in the Blood. 1880 Syd. So t. Lex., Bul- 
lule, a small bleb or blister. 

Bully (bu’ll), sbJ Also 6 bullye. [Etymology 
obscure: possibly ad. Du. boel Hover (of cither 
sex) 1 , also * brother' (Verwijs & Verdnrn) ; cf. 
MHG. bttolt, mod.Ger. buhle * lover', earlier also 
* friend, kinsman'. Bailey 1731 has boolie 'be- 
loved' as an ‘old word*. Bully can hardly be 
identical with Sc. Billie, brother, but the dial, 
sense 2 seems to have been influenced by that 
word. There does not appear to be suflicient 


reason for supposing that the senses under branch 

II. are of distinct etymology : the sense of ( failed 
ruffian' may be a development of that of ‘fine 
fellow, gallant 1 (cf. bravo) ; or the notion of 
* lover' may have given rise to that of 4 protector 
of a prostitute’, and this to the more general sense. 
In tne popular etymological consciousness the 
word is perhaps now associated with Boll sb. ; 
cl. Bullock v.J 

I. + 1 . A tcrnuif endearment and familiarity orig. 
applied to cither sex : *wcct ieart, darling. J. 4 itcr 
applied to men only, imphing friendly admira- 
tion : gool friend, line fellow, ' gallant', Oiicn 
prefixed as a sort of title to the name or designa- 
tion of the |nrhOn addressed, ns in Shaks., 'bully 
Bottom’, 4 bully doctor'. Obs. exc. arch. 

1338 Bai e Thre Laws 475 Though she be nurnwhal olile 
It is inyne owne swcic bully at My iiniKkyne and my mull>e. 
1590 Siiaks. Mids. N. 111 i. 8 W Iwt must thou, bully Bot- 
tuineY >398 — Merry If \ h, iii. t 8 'Blense thee, luill>- 
D«Ntur. *399— Hen. I", iv i. 48 From heartNtriiig 1 h#ue 
the lonely Bully. 1610 — 7 V u./, v. i. 258 Corugio Bully- 
Monster Corasiu. x688 A. Put. ion A'c/A Missioned s A its 
8 A Band of Butty Scholars, niurching umler ground unit 
their Black-Bilk 175a Kiciiardkon itrandison IV. xv, its. 

1 hnue promisnl to bu with the sweet Bully curly in the 
morning of her important day. 
b. alt rib.. As in bully -boy. 

1609 T. Kavi-khckokt Denterom , lie that is a bully boy. 
Come pledge nm on the ground, a 1687 Cotton ACh. Bur 
It suited 1 Or) 2' 53 From each part runs yon bully niblick. 
To take advantage of the first kick. 1809 W. Irving 
Suit-kerb. »x86i* 143 The bull) -boys of the Helderhcrg. 
*8x8 St 011 Roll Roy viii.You art. noi the first bullv-boy tliut 
lias Haiti stand 10 a true man. xSBo Wkhu Goethe's Faust 
1. ii. 53 My over jolly bully-lMjy, lei lie. 

2 . dial, brother, companion. 4 male 1 . 

18.S Bkoikltt North Country Gloss. 39 Now generally 
used among kcelmetuuid pitmen to designate tbeir broibei\, 
as bully Juek, bully Boh, etc. ProltahTy derived from tlu; 
obsolete word bouiit , hdiived. i860 Koumcu Hist. Coal, 
4-< ■ 60 They |ilie keelmen} are reiiuirkubly friendly to e;u Ii 
other, being all ' keel biilbeh', or kcr| brothers. i8m Smii.i s 
Engineers 1 III. 12 1 Bully '..an appellation still in familiar 
use amongst brother workers in the coal districts. 1863 
Tyneside .Songs bt Marrows, cries a bully, nw’vc an idta. . 
We'll find Sir John Franklin. 

II. 3 . A bluHlciing * gallant *; a bravo, hector, or 
‘swashbuckler’; now, esp. a tyrannical cow aid 
who makes himself a terror to the weak. 

*688 Shaiwmx Bury F. iv. Wk-.. <17201 m3 A Indy is 110 
mure to be accounted a Beauty, till she has kitted her man. 
than the bullies think one a fine gentleman, till he lias 
kill'd his. 169* Washington ir Milton's Def. Pop Pref.(t8-,u 
10 r j hose furious Hectors we value not of a rush. Wchn\e 
been accustomed to rout such Bullion I L. istos in mates] in the 
1' ield. 173a P opr t.p. Bathurst 320 Where lamdon’scolunni. 
pointing at the skie* Like a tall bully, liftn the head, and 
lyes. 1760 Dunc an Mariner's Citron. (1804) 11. 296 The 
most swaggering, swearing bullies in fine weather, were 
the most pitiful wretches oil earth, when death appeared 
lieforc them. *••3 XHcm Fediml St. II. 245 A low-minded, 
unscrupulous bully, notorious for his pro-Sla very sympathies. 

b. A ruffian hired for purposes ol violence or 
intimidation, arch. 

1730 Fielding Tom Thumb ir. I, Were he . . a bully, .1 
highway-man, or prircfighter, I’d nab him. 1813 Slu 1 1 rv 
(>. Mab ix. 179 These* are the hind hinvos who defend The 
tyrant’s throne- -the bullies of his fear. 1848 Macai?ay 
Hist Eng. 1. 204 A gang of bullies was secretly sent in slit 
the nose of the offender. 

4 . spec. a. The ’gallant’ or protector of a 
proBtitutc : one who liven by protecting prostitutes. 

1706 Dr Koh Jure Div. 1. 8 Mars the Celestial Bully limy 
adore, And Venus for an Kvrrlu-iiiig Whore. 1707 Far- 
•,'UHah Beaux' Strnt. 111. iii. 17. ,)«//. What I Murther vonr 
Husband to defend your Bully. Mis. Suit. Bully f for 
shame . Bullies wear long Swords. 1711 Swirr J^tt. (17/7) 

III. 249 A bully that will fight for a whore, and run itwuy 

in an army. 1749 L'hi.mi'.ri*-. Lett. II ccxii. 31a Shew 

yourself . . the advocate, the friend, but not the bully of 
Virtue. 1730 Johnson Rambl. No. 107 p 12 The bully and 
the bawd, who fatten on their misery. 1817 M. Uenni- r 
in Pari. Deb. 861 Would lie be less the bully of a brothel ? 

6 . alt rib. and comb., as bully-t ritic, -fop, -killer, 
-rake, - royster , -ruffian, -swon/smatr, also f bully - 
book, a bully who supports another person ; hence 
t bully - book v . ; + bully - cock sb., + bully- 
cooked a ., (a hat) worn as a bully wears it (cf. 
Billy-cock) : t bully-huff, a boaster who is also 
a bully; + bully-scribbler, a writer who bullies. 

t 7 * Amherst Terra Fil. xxxiii. 179 They have spiritual 
bravocs on their side, and old lecherous "bully-back'. 10 
revenge their cause. *739 Diiworih Pofe 43 Supported 
and "bully-hacked by that blind hector impudence. 1706 
Amherst Terra Fit. xlvi. 255 A broad "bully-ccN k'd 
hat, or a square cap of above twice the usual size. 188a 
Daily News leaden 3 Feb., In a ’bowler’ hat, or in the 
form which our ancestors called a * bully-cock 1690 
B. K. Diet. Cant. Crew, * Bully-fop, a Maggot -pated, 
huffing, silly ratling Fellow. t68o Cotton in ranger Hist. 
Cards 334 They will rarely adventure on the attempt, un- 
law they are liacked with some "bully- huffs 1690 Ii. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Bully-huff, a poor sorry Rogue that haunts 
Bawdy-houses, and pretends to jjct Money out of Gentle- 
men. x8*5 .Srorr Guy M. x.xviii, 'Here mother,. .nner 
mind that bully -huff'. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. hi. 
iii. 145 M. Boyer . . in at the head of Fifty Snadassini- 
cides, or "Bully-killern. 1711 E. Wasp Qnix. I. 31 He 
combats like that "Bully-Rake That only fights for Fight- 
ing’s sake. 1687 1 ‘. Brown Saints in Upr. Wk*. 1730 I. 



BULLY. 


BULWARK. 


74 Why, how now, * bully Royster I what's the moaning 
or this outrage in the face of Justice? 1% Uiquhait 
Rabelais 1. xi, Pick-lock, Pioneer, 'Bully-ruffin, Smell* 
smock. 1671 DevneM Mock Astral. 111. 1 , Snatch the Money 
like a Bully-Kuffin. 1809 W. Is vino Knickerb. 11861)933 
Peter . . strode up to the brawling bully-ruffian. a sesfl 
Wycherley Posth. H'h 1. s [J00.1 Tne 'bully scribbler . . u 
beat out of his bravadoes only fur assuming them. 1837 
Carlyle Fr Rev. II. in. iii. 14s 'Bully-swordsmen, 'bpa* 
(i.ieiis ' of that party* go swaggering. 

Bully (bulij, so* Eton foot -ball. A mdlce, 

a scrimmage. 

1869 W. L. C. Etonian a *v. 913 Knees put out in the 
fieri e football bully. 1873 M. CoU.iNS.fyr. Silchester 1 1 , x vIL 
913 A youngster who has held his own in a football bully, 
t Bally, o. 3 Obs. Also buUio. [Cf. lit hily.] 
A cottage, nut. 

1998 Flos 10, Tngnrio, a shepherds cottage, bully or 
ahead. x6xx Cutgk., Tugurs . .a shepbeanis shed* or bullte* 
Bully. sb.t Also 8 bullet. [Etymology un- 
certain : variously referred to Eng. bully , dial, form 
of Bjllaoe (cf. the and quot.), and to F. boulct de 
canon (lit. cannon-ball) 'fruit d’un arbre de la 
(iiiiane' ( Boiste). Tne form bullet occurs only late, 
and the F. name may be due to popularetymology.] 
attrib. in Bully Bay , Bully-berry Tree, Bully Tree, 
names for certain genera of the order Sapotaceir, 
also for a species ot Mimusops (all natives of the 
W. Indies and of Guiana). 


R-. Ligon Iiarhiuioet (1673) 14 Lofty trees, as the 
'alineto, Royal . . liully, Redwood, ibid. 73 Tne Hully tree 
. I wars a fruit like a Built* in England. 1693 Phil. Trims. 


balliad hy the Plentpetendaries to support him. 1899 Baiotrr 
Sp.iJtmsi* 1 31 Mar. ut;6) ea;, 1 have no belief that Russia 
- • wdgid have been bullied into any change of policy. 

8. inlr. and absol. To bluster, use violent threats ; 


to gikagger. 

a n|s T uumston iL.>, So Britain's monarch once uncover'd 
sat, Wntle Bradslutw bullied in a broad-brim ra'd hat. 1783 
Johnson Lett. II. ccci. 97a, I bullied and bounced.. and 
compelled the apothecary to make his salve according to 
the Edinburgh Dispensatory. 1833 Mammy at P. Simple 
(1863! 143 Tne officer .. mounted a small horse, galloping 
upend down . .bullying, swearing. 

Bld^ahU, pitUalll 8 (bu-li,&b’l), a. rare . 
[f. Bully v. 4* -aisle. J Capable of being bullied. 

x868 H. Kingsley Sileote o/SiL 11 . xii. 148 SiTcote was in 
a bullyable mood. 

Bully dom (bulidam). noncc-wd. [f. Bully sb.l 
or v. + -Doll] The state dominated by bullies. 

t8g6 Lrvkr Martins o/Crd M. 399 The fellow, .has been 
through all the phases of ' bulleydom \ 

Bullyer, obs. form of Bui.lkr sb. 

Bully-head, variant of Bull-head. 
Bullying (buli,ii)', vbl. sb. [f. Bully v. + 
-INO l.] The action of the verb to Bully : over- 
bearing insolence; personal intimidation; petty 
tyranny. Often used with reference to schoolboy 
life. Also attrib. 

s8os C. Roes Diaries 11860I I. 484 It U ridiculous to sup- 
pose she will mind our bullying when we cannot strike. z8ef 
Censor 131 The bullying system . . a system tending to 
brutalise the kindest natures. ifaS Dickens fl. 'Ain's/ (1850) 
187/2 Mr. Bumble, .had a decided propensity for bullying., 
and, consequently, was (it is needless to say; a coward. 

Bullying (bu*li,ii}\ ppl. a. [f. Bully v. + 
-ino^.J That bullies or acts like a bully; do- 
mineering, menacing. 

1746 W. Horsley Fool No. 91 (1748) 1 . 1*3 A Rock which 
. . bids the bullying Sea-God Defiance, iota Examiner 94 
Aug. 541/1 The bullying intolerance of William Cobbett. 
1831 Scott Diary in Lockhart (1839) X. 50 No bullying 


XVII. fax The Sope-Berry .. Indian Damozen, and the 
Bully Bay. 17ns Sloans Jamaica II. 194 When old it had 
a great many sulci not unlike the Bully tree. 1750 G. H uoiirn 
Barbados 177 The Bully-Berry tree, .a very durable timber 
tree. 979$ Si kdman Surinam 11 . xxviii. 333 The bullet- 
tree. .the bark is grey and smooth, the timber brown, varie- 

C d or powdered with white specks. 1866 Treat. Bat., 
(y or Bullet Tne . . a species of Miuiusops. 

Bully (buli , sb A n f. Bull, or corruption of 
F. boutlli boiled meat.] Pickled or tinned beef. 
Also as bully beef. 

1883 Clark Russell in Longm . Mag. III. a, I have been 
shipmates with a mail who grew white-haired at thirty 011 
rump and bully. 1884 J Macdonald in 19M Cent. June 
11x19 The colonel, .whs. .quietly consuming . . Ins lunUicou 
of ' bully beef' and whiskey. 

Bully. sbJ A uattem of miner's hammer, 
varjing from * bread bully 1 to 1 star raw bully \ 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Bully, sb. 7 . dial, name for some kind of fish ; 
cf. Bull-brad. (Also short for Bullfinch >.) 

1897 Kingsley 7W V. Ago iL (D.) Turning the stones for 
* shaiinies * and ‘ bullies', and other, .fish left by the tide. 

Bully (buli), a. l ff. Bully j£.1J 

I. [Orig. Bully jiM 1 ., used attrib. ; cf. brother.'] 
1 . Ol persons: Worthy, 'jolly', admirable. 
s68x Chetham Antler's Vads-m. (1689) Pref., From such 
Bully fisher*, this Book expects no other reception. 189s 
Hood Lamia v. 931 Here, bully mates, These, lady, aie 
my friends. 

2 . U. S. and Colonies. Capital, first-rate, ‘ crack 

1893 Wm. Carle-ion Willy Reilly v, The cook will give 
you a bully dinner, a i860 Cairo City Times (Bartlett l The 
bully 'Crystal Palace' passed up to St. Louis on Monday. 
1869 Daily Tel* 90 July, The citlieiia of New York, who 
were aware that the celebration would be more * bully 1 than 
usual. 1870 Meade New Zeal. 331, The roof fell in, there 
was a * bully' blaze. 1879 N. Amsr. Rev. CXX. xa8 * That's 
bully I* exclaimed Tweed. 

b. as an exclamation, esp. lit phrase 1 Bully for 
you I ’ — bravo I well done 1 
1864 Sanatory Commits. V. S. A rmy 133 note. C Hliers 
would eay * good and others would use the very expressive 

K liras* 'bully 'I 1864 Daily Tel. 18 Nov., The freckles 
ave vanished, and bully for you. 1883 Pnmh 98 July, Lady 
Dufferin — bully for her, mate ! 

II. 3 . Resembling a bully or ruffian ; charac- 
teristic of a bully. 

>787 Swirr City Shower Wka. 1715 III. 11 40 Those bully 
Greeks, who, as the modems do* Instead of paying chair- 
men* run them through. 1749 [title < Considerations on the 
Establishment of flic French Strolers; the Behaviour ot 
their Bully Champions. 1889 G. Meredith Diana Crossw. 
1 . iv. 94 A bully imposition of sheer physical ascendancy. 

Bully (bu'H), a.* [f. Bull sb.* + -rL] Resem- 
bling a bull-dog. 

1884 Miss Dragoon Thant. Port. vii. 47 Angelina is bully 
about the muzzle. 

Bully (bnli), v. [f. Bully jA.?] 

1 . irons. To acl the bully towards ; to treat in 
nn overbearing manner ; to intimidate, overawe. 

17x0 Palmer Proverbs 69 His poor neighbour is bully’d 
by his big Hppeanuice. 1747 Cent/. Mag., The French 
observing that we were not to be bullied by iheir 17 sail, etc. 
1800 Mar. KixiBWONTH Moral T I1816) f. xii. 96 He saw, 
that he had noclumce of bullying the servant. X874GRWIL1.K 
Mem. Geo. / f't 1875) 111 . xxl 8 For the purpose of bullying 
tlra House of Lords, who would not be bullied, 
b. To overweigh, overbalance. 

1883 Harper* 1 Mag. Aug. 449/x A light displacement be- 
in* bullied by large sails. 

2 . To drive or torce by bullying ; to frighten 
ini certain course; with away, into , out of, to. 

SfijlJDl Foe Cot. Jack {1840' 97 What ails you, to bully 
aWNR 4 N|r customers so? xmS Kicmamdmm Clarissa If. 
WmLsH They ate in the right not to be bullied out of their 
dtfjk v ally Jam. Mill Brit, indta II. v. iv. 444 They ore 


1831 Scott Diary in Lockhart (1839) X. 30 No bullying 
Mirabeau to assail, no eloquent Maury to defend. 

Bnllyism (bu*li,iz m). ff. Bully * 4 . + -ihm.] 
1 he conduct or practice of a bully. 

* *®48 Poe Long/, he. Wks. 1864 1 1 1 . 390 The Outlses who 
practice this species of bullyUm are as a matter of course 
anonymous. 1B86 All K. Round 97 Feb. 35 The spirit of 
* LullyUm’ . . peculiarly prevalent in the Northern States. 

Bullyxnonff, Bullyon, obs. forms of Bulli- 
muno, Bullion. 

Bullyrag (bu linvg), v. dial, or co/log. Also 
bAlrag, balla-, balli-, ballyrag (bsc lim-g ). [Ety- 
mology unknown : connexion with Bully sb. or v. 
is unlikely, as forms with bal~ t bally- are widely 
diffused in the dialects.] 

f a. To overawe, intimidate (obs.). b. To 
assail with abusive language. 

1807 Warton Misc. 128 You vainly thought to ballarag us 
With your fine squadron off Cape Lagos. 1803 Carlyle in 
Froude Life I. 203, 1 bullyrag the sluttish harlots of the 
place. 1884 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., To Bairag or Bully • 
rag , to abuse ferociously with a foul tongue, to bully. 1889 
H. KiNost.tv St ret ton II. 3 He asked .. whether a fellow 
was to be bullyragged out of his very bed. 1879 Spectator 
14 June 7^ Irish tenantry engaged in what may be called 
ballyraggmg their Member. 

lienee Bully-ragging vbl. sb. 

1863 H. Kincsi.ey A. Elliot I. 999 The pair on 'em should 
have the bullying and ballyraggin^ of nine thousand a 
year. 1880 M ns Parr Adam k A. xxi. 299 There'll he more 
set to the score o' my coaxin' than ever 'all be to Adam's 
bully-raggin'. 

t Bully-rook, bully-rook. Obs. [Of uncer- 
tain origin ; if not f. Bully sb. { + Rook, the form 
and some of the senses must he due to popular 
etymology. Cf. bully-rake in Bully jA* 5.] 

1 . - Bully sb .* 1 ; jolly comrade, boon com- 
panion. 

1398 Shahs. Merry U \ 1. iii, 9 What sates my Bully 
Kimke? 1897 Praise 0/ Yorksk. Ale, My Bully Rocks, I've 
been experienced long In most of Liquors. 

2 . — Bully sb 1 3 ; a bravo, hired ruffian. (In quot. 
1673 npp. a bully who is also a rook or sharper.) 

1653 Urquiiart Rabelais 1. Hv, Ye Bully-rocks, And rogues. 
1673 Char. Coffee House in Harl. Misc. ti8io> I* 480 The 
bully-rook makes it bis bubbling pond, where he angles for 
fop*. 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne 111 . 7 It properly be- 
longs to Kings only to . . laugh at those bully-rocks. xUav 
Caki.ylr Germ. Romance III. 44 A stout swordsman aha 
hei.tor as spiritual relative and bully-rock so to speak. 

Bulmong, obs. form of Bullimono. 

Bulrush (bu‘lrz>J). Also 5 bolroyaohe, 5-6 
bul 1 - rysche, -riash, -ryashe, 6-8 bullruah. 
[f. bull of uncertain origin (identified by some 
with BolkI, cf. bulaxe, Bolr-ax ; by others sup- 
tKwed to tie an attrib. use of Bull jA 1 ) + 
kumi. (The suggestion 1 tool-rush * is baseless.^] 
A name applied in books to Sdrpus laeustris , 
a tall rush growing in or near water ; but in 
modern popular use, more usually td Tppha lati * 
folia, the 'Cat's Tail* or 4 Reed-mace \ In the 
Bible applied to the Papyrus of Egypt. 
c 1440 rromp. Patv. 944 Hfolrysche or bul rysche, papbms. 

785 Hoc Japims, bolnoysche. 


c X440 Tramp. Patv. 944 HTolrysche or bul rysche, papkms. 
*1479 Voc. in Wr.-WQldwr 785 Hoc Japiruo , bofroysche. 
•483 Act 1 Rich. IU, viti. Preamh* Dyws. .upon the Usu 
or tne same Clothes fasten and so we great Rushes, called 
Butlrieehes. x8ti Bible Ex. iL 3 She tooke lor him aa 


arke of bul-ruahN. 1890 Couenei Eng. Fkxsk, .91 The 
Hutaruahea aad otbera of the soft and smooth kxndea. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bat. xiiL 133 Thera are many pleate 
nearly allied to the graasee; aa . . Club-rush or Bulrush. 
s8ax Claw ViiL Mmstr. L 48 Nodding bulnuh down 
lto drawk head hlngi 1887 Pahkman fosnite AT. Amor. 
xvL (1875) **5 A dense growth of tall bulnishee. 

2. fig. In allusion to the fragility of the bul- 
rush, or its delusive appearance of strength. 

1848 J. Hall Horae Vac. 37 We leaneon the bulruah of 


universities, wun tnose nuirnsnee in comparison, wnom lor 
the most part they introduced- x88x Motlkv Dutch Rep. 

II . ato To wield ao elicit a bulrush against a man who had 
just been girded with the consecrated sword of the Pope. 

B. Phrases. To bow the head like a bulrush, in 
allnsion to Isaiah Iviii. 8. + To seek (find) a knot 
in a bulrush, Lat. nodum in scirpo otutrere, to find 
difficulties where theie are none. So sarcastically, 
t To take away every knot in the bulrush. 

xg8t J. Bell H addon's Anew. Osar. 438 Myna opposed 
adversary will seeks after a knott in a Bullniah or the 
Proverbe is. x8xx Bible Isa. Iviii. 8 Is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush ? 1880 Chandler Van Hotmmi's OrimL 
199 The Schools did presume to have taken away evenr 
knot in the Bulrush. 1787 Fordyck Serm. Yng. Worn. If. 
xl x6a Do we wish you . . to hang your heads like a bul- 
rush? 

4 . Comb, and attrib., at bult ush - bed, -bridge, 
-cradle, -fetter, -hurdle ; also bub ush-ltke adj. 

1673 Hobbes Odyss. (1677) 86 Then on a 'bulrush-bed him- 
self he laid. x8ea Tennyson Marts JTArth . 135 Sir Bedi- 
vere.. plunged Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch'd the 
word. 1708 PHiLLire, • Bulrush Bridge (in the Art of War) 
a Bridge made of many bundles of Bullrushes hound to- 
gether and cover'd with Planks. 1807 N. Carpenter Achi- 
toyhel 116991 97 Whence could Moses bairn better deriued 
his greatness® . . than from the 'bulrush cradle? X859 H. 
Vaughan Si lex Scint. (1838) 108 Shall straw and "bul-rush- 
fetters temper his short hour? x8g8 Rowland Mottffet's 
Theat. Ins. 916 They then dry it [the wax] on a *bui-rush 
hurdle by day and by night in the open air. 1808 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. 1. 12^0 To shake the head, or hang it 'Bul- 
rush-like. 

Bnlruhy (bu lrwji), a. [f. prec. 4 -Yl.] ‘ Made 
of bulrushes^ also * lull of bulrushes ’ (liuloet, ed. 
1672). In Todd 1827 and some mod. Diets. 
Bulse (bols ). arch. [ad. Pg. bolsa* Sp. bolsa. 
It. borsa mcd.L. bursa a nurse. Cf. Bubhe.] 
A package of diamonds or gold-dust 
xvo8 Land. Gao. No. 4409/4 Thera was brought from India, 
in tne Ship Albemarle. . Three Bulsesof Diamonds. *779 Foa- 
best I m oy. N. Guinea 983 Amongst other things, was a bulse of 
gold dusL 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 
18 ta 1 . 409 Ana tweak'd a Bulse of Jewels from the uose 
Of Dames in India. 18x3 Milburn Orient. Commerce 11 . 
79 These gems (diamonds] arc generally imported . in small 
parcels called bulses, neatly secured in muslin and sealed 
by the merchant. 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . xviii. 
f Bulataro. Obs. [? for bultarc.] — Boltkh sb . 1 a. 
* 1440 Promp. Parv. 55 Bulte pooke, or bulstare, tares- 
tantarare . 

t Bult, variant of Bolt sb.*, Obs., a flour-sieve. 
Hence (or from stem of bult, Bolt v. 1 ), + bult- 
pele, ? a shovel for putting meal into the bolter. 

*1479 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Hoc pollentridium, a 
bultpele. Poltnduare, a bult. 

Bult, -o, Bulter, obs ff. of Bolt v. and Bolter I. 
Bult, -e, obs. pa. t. of Build v. 

Bultell(e, var. of Boultel, Obs., a sieve, sieve- 
cloth. 

(Owing to a misunderstanding of the passage in Act 31 
Hen. 111 . (quoted s. v. Boultel) the word bultel was ex- 
plained in Blount Law Diet . 1670 as ' the refuse of the 
Meal after it is dressed by the Baker'. This erroneous 
definition was repeated witn some differences of expression 
byPhillips and Bailey, and appears in many recent Dicta) 

suiter, bultey bw-lti). [A word 

belonging to the Cornish fisheries, also called bol- 
ter, bouLTER ; of unknown derivation.] See quota. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. Bul tars, .are strong lines five 
hundred feet long, with sixty nooks, each eight feet asunder 
baited with pilchards or mackrel. 1889 Couch Brit. Fishes 

III, 89 Another and more successful method (sc. of fishing 
for ling) is with the long line or bultey. 

BultOW (bu'ltf >*). [Mahn says * f. Bull larpe, 
and Tow * ; but the word looks like an alteration 
of the prec., under the influence of ' popular ety- 
mology’* (Du. bulletouw, 'a name applied to 
several ropes about a ship has also been sug- 
gested.)] (See qoots.) 

1898 P. L. Simmon us Comm. Diet., Bultow, a mode of 
fishing practised in the [Newfoundland] Bank fisheries by 
stringing a number of hooks on one line. 1883 S tandard 
xi SepL 3/4 The 'bultow' is .. a set line, called in name 
places a ' trawl line 

Bulwark (bu lwark), sb. Forms: sbulwexfce, 
5-6 bul-, bultwork(e, 6 bolwark, (bulwarge), 
6 7 bulwarke, 17 burwarke), 9 bullwark, 6- 
bulwark. [Cf. Du.* MHG. bolwerk, mod.G. bolt- 
work, Da. bulvstrk, Sw. bolverk ; the word is not 
recorded in ON., and the Da. and Sw. forms may 
be of German origin. Prof. Skeat, regarding the 
word as ultimately Scandinavian, derives it from 
the words represented in Eng. by Bole and 
Work, in which case the primitive sense would 
be 'a work constructed of tree- trunks'. Others 


1173 


BUI 


BUIiWABX* 


would connect the first element with the MHG. 
wnrb Me to throw, on the ground that tile MHG. 
word seethf In tome cues to have meant a machine 
for throwing large stones. Both etymologies are 
found in early mod. German authors* The Tent, 
word was borrowed in French ad fioulikerc, 
bollewerc, whence bouiever, mod. BoulbvaUI).] 

1. A substantial defensive work of earth, or other 
material; a rampart, a fortification. Now only 
arch, or poet. 

e sail Gesta Hen. f'<i8jo> i* Uoum forte fortalitium quod 
nos * barbican * sui communis ‘ bulwerke * appcllamus. imp 
Lydo. Chron. Trap it. si, Barbycans ana also bulworkes 
hose Afore the towne made for hyghe refuge, im Fabvan 
wl 517 Syr John de l'yguyuny. .wan within the oulwerky* 
of the seme [Arayaa]. 1939 Coveroalk Habak. U. 1 Set me 
▼pon my bulworke, to take ft se what he wolde aaye. 1611 
Bislb Dart. xx. so Thou shall build bulwarhes against the 
city that!, maketh warre with thee. 189a Bkntlky Boyle 
Loci. viU. 094 They have not the Form of a regular Bul- 
wark. 1791 Cow ins Odyss. vi. 11 With bulwark* strong 
their city lie enclosed. fSf| Scott Trier*, ni. iii, Bui- 
warics and battlement and spire la the red gulf we spy. 
b. A breakwater, mole, sea-wall ; an embank- 


ment confining the bed of a river. Also fig. 

IJSS Edbm Decade* IV, /mi. 11. vii. (Arb.) 133 The famous 
ryuer of Fadus. .hath the greate mountaynes cauled Alpes 
. . lyinge at the backe therof as it were bulwarge* full of 
moysture. 1988 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. <1589' 330 
Men provide bulwarks and banks against a river that useih 
to overflow, stay Plot Ox/ordsh. it At Magdalen College, 
in the water-walks, near the Bull-work called Dover Peer. 
x86x Motley Dutch Rep. 11. 971 The Hand-boS, a bulwark 
formed of oaken piles, was snapped like pack thread. 1865 
Geikik Seem. 4* Gtoi. Scot. iu. 57 To check the further 
ravages of the waves a stone bulwark was erected. 

2 . transf. and fig. A powerful defence or safe- 
guard. Sometimes applied to persons. 

1577 Holinsiikd Chrou. 111 . ooo/e The dtie and lie of 
Rhodes, one of the pnncipall outworks of christendome. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 347 Forteacue, that notable 
Bulwarkc of our Lawes. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111 . 
xiii. 351 To destroy their Fleet e: which ..are their Walls 
and Bulwarks. tysS Porn Iliad vii. 058 He stood, the bul- 
wark of the Grecian band. 1769 Belsham Ess. 1 xvL 397 
England . . appeared . . the great bulwark of the common 
liberties of Europe. 1837 39 Halun Hist. Lit. 1. v. 1. 349 
Melanchthon. .perceived the necessity of preserving human 
learning as a bulwark 10 theology. 

8. The raised woodwork running along the sides 
of a vessel above the level of the deck. (Not in 
Bailey, Ash, or Johnson.) Usually pi. 

*804 Duncan Mariner's Chron . 11. 974 The guns on the 
quarter-deck tearing away the bulwark. i8ag H. Gascoigne 
Afar/. Fame 60 Along the side a yellow streak extends Be- 
tween his Bullwark and the varnish’d Bends. Dana 

Be/. Mast xxx i. ua Our ship had uncommonly high bul- 
warks and rail. 1866 Neale St y. 4 Hymns 36 Dashed upon 
our labouring bulwarks that fierce wind Kuroclydon. 

Bulwark (bu lw§jk), v. [f. prec.J 

1 . a. trans. To furnish with bulwarks, b. intr. 


To throw up bulwarks, lit. and fig. 

1450 Charter /as. II in Hist. Edin 11. (1753) 137 Licence 
to fosse, bullwark, wall, toure and turote the said Burgh, 
c 1530 Ld. Bernices Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 187 They es- 
pycu . . a hous . . wel bol worked and fausbrayed. 134 $ Jove 
Exp. Dan. iv. 7 The angel of ihe Lord bulworketh round 
about the godly. 1998 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. vi. 557 The 
Lord hath Bulwarkt them about. 1857 May Satir. Puppy 
33 Commits the protection of his whole Body to his Eie- 
Iids, and bull works it with closing them. 

2 . trans . To serve as a bulwark to; to defend, 
protect, shelter. 

16x0 Chested s Tri., Rumor** Sp. 14 A hideous Dragon — 
whose thick scales. Like shields. .Did bulwarkc him. X630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Penn. Pilar. Wks. 1. Well bul- 
warlced by a hedge from rainc and winde. 17*6 W. Horsley 
Foot No. ax (1748) I. X46 A General .. wno .. bulwarks 
Europe against the common Enemy. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott. Night-C. 1170 Friends bulwarked him about From 
infancy to boyhood. 

Bulwarked (bu-lw$jkt), ppl. a. [f. prcc.+ 
-XD.] Furnished with, protected by, bulwarks. 

c xjtao [see Bulwark v. i j. s6ea Drayton Poly+lb. xviik 
a Bo Before her bulwarkt gates the Burgesses hee took*, 
ini Cowrea Iliad 11. 398 Wide-bu l work'd Troy. 1884 Pall 
Elall G. 9 Aug. 4/1 To wander along the dear old granite 
bulwarked dins. 

f Bulyiement, Sc. variant of Bilimbnt. 

1768 Ross HiUfwre aai Jam.) Gird on their bulyiement 
ana come along. 

Bum (bem\ j#. 1 Not in polite use. Forms : 
4 bom, 6 bumbo, 6-7 bumme, bomm(e, 7-8 
bomb, 6- bum. (Origin uncertain. 

Probably onomatopoeic, to br compared with other words 
of similar sound and with the general sense of * protuber- 
ance, swelling 1 , e. g. Bunt sb.. Bomb a pimple, mod. led. 
bnmba bdly of a cask or other vessel, Fr. bombe Boms. 
Cf. also Bum v.* (The guess that bum is 4 a mere contrac- 
tion of bottom besides its phonetic difficulties, is at vari- 
ance with the historical foci that ' bottom* in this sense is 


found only from the 18th c.)J 
1. * The buttocks, the part on which we sit 
(J.) ; the posteriors. 

rjpn Trevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VI. 337 It sfemek fort his 
bom is out# (mi hap bat tuel \JUub, i.e. piles), c togs Red- 
sorde Play Wit 4 Sc. (1848) so, 1 woold thy mother had 
kyst thy bum 1 1999 Cbowlsy Epigr. 1317 A bumbe lyke 
e barren wyth whoopee at the skyvtc. igps Shako, louts. 
PL il L 53. 1838 A. Rkad Treat Chirurg. aii. 97 To pull 
the feathers from the bumme* of hens or cocks, syef Lend. 


Cos. No. 4441/4 A Sorrel Gelding, with . .some white Hairs 
on his Bunili ; sj*5 Bu«h» 7 »ltyl beggars 49 Many a Miter'd 
rag banging over my bum. 1I18 Kirhy & S* External \ vt8«8> 
117 xxHi. 3*0 Heating their bums or tails against them os 
they creep along. 

2. Applied opprobriously to a person. Cf. Bath* 
bum ana Bomblb sbA 


1940 Lindksay Satyrs 9779 Quhair Devil gat we this 
ill-faink bUiiie bum 7 157s (see Batik-sum.] i8sg Jamie- 
son. Bam, a lasy, dirty, tawdry, careless woman. 

8. colloq. Short for Bum-bailiff; (like the F. 
cul for pousst-ml.) 

[1883 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 37a It had appeared with Courage 
bolder Then Sergeant Bum, invading shoulder.] itigt Long 
Vacation 1 The Bums press hard on Poor Debtor. 1790 
Cow per Wks. <1836) VI. 315 Threatened with attorneys and 
bums, a 184s Barham logoi. Leg. 1*877) 307 Serjeant Bar- 
ham with hisDuuw and tip staves. 

4 . Comb, ^mostly obs. or nonce-words), as bum- 
delighting, -grown, - proof, + -thin ; also t bum- 
barrel (1 - bum-roll), some protuberant part of 
a woman's dress ; t bum-beating vbl. sb. (used in 
quot. for jostling, pushing others off the pave- 
ment); t bum -blade, a large sword; t bum- 
brushor, humorous for a flogging schoolmaster ; 
f bum - creeper, tone who walks bent almost 
double; T bum-dagger, cf. bum blade; f bum- 
fodder, L. anitergium, hence, worthless literature ; 
*f bum-rolls, * stuffed cushions worn by women 
about the hips' (Halliw.) ; f bum-trap {slang), a 
bailiff, a sheriff’s officer (cf. Bumbailiff). 

1809 Rv. Wo*, in Hum. l i. in Hullen 0 . Pi. IV, IIq 
have no Hoping, no puflk, nor no Cobwebs no busks nor 
"buinbarrel*. x8x8 Blaum. ft Pl. Wit without M. hi. i. 
Can there be aught in this but pride of show, lady, And 
pride of "bum-beating? 163a Mahmngkm City Madam 1. ii, 
Draw ! my little rapier against your "bumb blades ! a 1704 
T. Brown Whs. (17601 11. 86 (D.'. 1 [Dionysius] was forced 
to turn "bum-bnisher. 183a Blac/nv. Mag. Oct. 4S.6 ‘in 
protract existence . . in the shape of buinbrushers, and so 
forth, after the fashion of the exalted emienta of 1799? 
a i6fla Brome Eng. Moor iil iii. (1873) II. 48 All alike to 
me. .from the buckle back'd * Bum-creeper, To the streight 
spiny Shop-maid of St. Martins. 1600 Rowi-akua Lett. 
Humours Bloat iii. 97 The huge "hum Dagger at his backe. 
178a Wolcott iP. Pindar) Ode 1 to R.A.'s Wks. 1819 L 17 
Thai easy "bum-delighting thing Kid by the Chancellor, 
yclep’d a Sack. 1653 Urouhamt Rabelais 1. xiii, Torchc- 
cuts, anwwisus "bumfodderiL 1793 Scots Mag. Anr. 908/1 
4 title) Bum fodder for the ladies. x8xx Cotcr., l/anc/ur, 
Big haunched, well "bumme-growne. 1780-8 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ode R.A.'s Wks. 1700 I. 58 "Bum-proof to all the 
flogging of the schools. 1883 Killiorkw Parson's Wed. 
111. v. Those virtues raised her from the flat petticoat and 
kercher, to the gorget and "bumroll. xfloa warneb Alb. 
Eng. ix. xlvii, aao Suuuortcrx, Pouters, Fardingalcs above 
the Loynes to waire, That be she near so "bonibe-thin, yet 
she crosse-like seems foure-smiaire. 1749 Fibumng lorn 
Jones (1773) 31X) The noble "bumtrap. .into the hands of 
the jailer resolves to deliver his miserable prey. 


Butt, sb.~ ami ini. [Imitative. Cf. Bi^mbo.I 
+ ft. A child's word for drink (cf. Bum v. 1 ). Obs . 
b. Sc. To say neither ba nor bum : not to say a 
word (cf. Bapf). 

tgga Huumet, Bun. the terme or voyce of infantes, ask- 
ynge drynkc, englyshed yf ye wyll, Bumme. >970 Levins 
Manip. 187 Bum, drinke, potus. 1998 Tom Tytlsr 4 W. 
<t66n 4 Tipple (arrivingwith liquors, .here is good bum, 1 
dare boldly say. 188* Ramsay Return. »v. (ed. 18) 75 They 
neither said ba nor bum. 


t Bum, sb$ Obs. rare—*. 

1970 Levins Manip. 188 Bum of a pipe, obltmga fistula. 
t Stain, v- 1 Obs. Also bom. [/ Onomatopoeic, 
imitating the motion of the lips in drinking ; cf. 
Bum rifr.-J intr. To taste (drink) ; to drink. 

IjfeLANCL. P. PI. A. vti. 139 He ab^deh wcl \m bet ‘jxit 
Bommeb not to ofte. 1393 /bid. C. vil aau Who mo bommede 
LA. v. X37 bummede | herof *he bouht yt lale| |^er-aftcr. 


t Bnm, v.'b Obs. exc. dial. Alio bumb. [Var. 
of Boom v.l ; of echoic origin.] 

L intr. To hum loudly; totoom. 
c 1490 Chm ckb Wyf Bathes T. 116 (Camb. MS.) As a bi- 
tore bumbith [v.r. bombleth] in hn myre. 1499 PromP. 
Pant. 55 Bummyn or bumbyii (v. r. bombon]. bomoiso. x6fe8 
R. Holme Artnoury 11. ix. 101 The Wasp and Horuct 
Bumheth. *70* Hamilton Wallace x. 953 ( Jam .) English 
men bum there [Stirling] as thick as bees. 1789 Burns To 
W. Simpson, Let the busy, grumbling hive Bum owre their 
treasure, lias Scott Kentlw,, You shall hear the bittern 
bumb. 1884 Tennyson North. Farmer 18, 1. .'eerd un a 
bummin' awafty loike a buzmrd-clock. Mod. Sc. The stoues 
came bumming past my head. 

2 . trans. Sc. a. To throw or hurl a missile with 


vibrating or booming effect, as 1 to bum stones at 
anything', b. To pelt with missiles, as 1 to bum 
one with stones'. Cf. also ' bumb sb. t the game of 
bandy' (Halliwell). 

t Bus&, v.n Obs. [perh. f Bum sbA \ef. Bum- 
BABTX), though the sense * flog on the breech' is 
not distinctly evidenced. Or it may belong to 
preo. word, cf. sense 2 b ] 
irons, (o r absoi.) To strike, best, thump. 

■879 Studley Seneca's Hippolytus (1981) 64b, To scratch 
and cuffe. to boxe and bum. 1998 Greene jas . IV l«86i> 
103 Sirrah, hold your hand, lest I bunt you. x8s8 Middle- 
ton Earn. Love tv. Ui, Sirrah, you would be bummed fur 
your roguery. s8aa Drkkkr ft mass. Virg. Mart. iv. il 
t Bus, v.b nonee-wd. [f. Bum sb. l] 


L trans. To pad or make a projection about 
the posteriors. 

iBquGamdkn Rent. (1637) 197 Women bummed themselves 
with Toxv uilw under their garments. 

2. intr , ‘jo project, form a protuberance* 

1833 Rowley Match at Midst, t. L in Ha» tW»/rr XIII. 
8 What have you buiamiiig out there, goodmaa File? 

SUM, ttfi To act aa a bum-boat woman. 

EBn Mar* vat P. Simple Ixi, He’s dead and I'm humming. 
/Mai vii, To nee his wife go a bumming. 

t Bon. Obs. Colloq. contraction for fy my. 

1971 R. Edwabuks Damon 4 Pith , in Hasl. Dodsley IV. 
73 Bum troth, but few such roisters come to my year*. 
1978 W heir ions Promos * Cass, in Reed Dodsley IV. 7 
(N.) Nay, buiu-ladie, 1 will not. 

Bum- 1 see Bom-. 

Bumaloo, Bumarea : see Buum-. 

tBumb. Obs. [Cf. Bum sb.*, Bumf rAl] A 
pimple. 

1598 Flobio, Quasi, red pimple*, bumbe or pearles in ones 
face. 

Bumb, var. of Bum a*, Obs., to hum. 

t BumbftU. Apparently shortened f. next. 

1898 Croud A 0/ Doism 99 Where (at the altar, uader the 
lest Acts) Men were capacitated to be UumbaiU, keep 
Gaming-houses and sell Ale. 

Btunbliliff (bwmb^’lif). Forms : 7 bum- 
baylie, 7, y dial, -bally, 7 -bayllff(e, 7- -bailiff, 
[app. f. Bum sb J 4 Bailiff : i.e. the bailiff that 
is close at the debtor s back, or that catches him 
in the rear. Cf. the F. equivalent pousse-cui, col- 
loquially shortened to etti, precisely like the Eng. 
Bum.] A contemptuous synonym of Bailiff s : 
‘ A bailiff of the meanest kind ; 011c that is em- 
ployed in arrests' (J.). 

x8ox Shakn. TweL N. 111. iv. 194 Seoul mee for him at ihe 
corner of the Orcluud like a bum-Baylie. *6jB G. M. Ets. 
4 Char. Prison 4 Pt. 30 The very ufkuni of the rascal 1 
multitude, as . . Dtcoycs, Bum-baylifles, disgraced Punw- 
vanu. .und a rabble of such stinkardly lotnpunions. i%® 



1 have a mortal antipathy to catchpolls, bumbailU& and 
little great men. step Thackeray I ir% m. i, A confounded 
pettifogging bum-bailiff. 

Bumbalo, variant of Bummalo. 

t Bumbaxd, -urt, sb. and a. Obs. Also 6 
bombard, [i. Bum bumb, p^v-aiid. Cf. also 
Bowbbrt in a similar sense.] 

▲. sb. A bumble-bee, a drone; also fig. a 
droning jierson, a driveller. C'f. Bumjilk sb. i s. 

c 1909 Dunbar Twa Mariit Went. 4 Wedo 01 Ane bum- 
bart, ane dron bee, ane bag full of flewme. Ibid. Quhome 
to soli / compleue 94 Cairhi of nobill is he* the cure. And 
bumbardis brukis the t/enifyisa. </ 1614 J. M elvill Mem. 
MR. 1 99 (Jaw. > Like adercope webs, that takes the silly flics, 
but the bombards breaks through them. 18x4 J. Cooke in 
Dodsley 1. 93 Your Spaniard is a mere Bumbara to him. 

B. a. Lazy, indolent, drivelling. 

c 1909 Dunbar Dance Serf. Dtidly Synuis 70 Mony sweir 
bumbard [v. r. lumbard] belly huduroun. 

Bumbford, obs. lonu of Bomiiahd. 

Bumbaree, variant of Bummahkk. 

Bumbforge (b»-mldUd3). [? Perversion of 
Bumboat, alter Bauuk.] 

*•» Carlyle Chartism viil 163 What ship Argo .. was 
oilier than a foolish bumbarge in uomparison ? 1889 Pa it 
Mali G. wo June 3 A torpedo boat is not as tough as a 
bumbarge. 

t Bumbfofofo. Obs. t are— 1 . [? f. bomb- in Bom- 
babij.] 1A large projectile to be thrown from 
a bombard. 


1899 Mrqw Worcester Cent . Tuv. No. 94 A Spring . . to 
shoot Bumbasscs and Bullets of an hundred pound weight a 
Steeple height. 

Bumbaat, -er f -to, etc., var. of Bombast, etc. 
t Bumbaete, v. Cbs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
bumbaat, bombast(e. [app. I.Bumjt^. 1 +Babtkv.U: 
but bum might be a meaningless intensive or re- 
duplicative pTefix ; cf. next.] trans. To beat on 
the posteriors ; hence, to flog, beat soundly, thrash. 

197s R. Edwardkk Damon 4 P. in Dodsley IV. 60 . 1 shall 
bombast you, you mocking knave. i8t8 Surpl. ft Markh. 
Countr Farm 1. xxviii. 146 You must bombast his buttocks 
with a good long sticke. 1897 Tomlinson R emeu's DisP. 
90 We um. .to smite and boot haste them (vipers) with rods. 
168a New News/r. Bedlam 56, 1 am resolved to l/umbant 
him as toon as you are gone. 1731 Uailky II, Tobmmbast * 
[of bum and baste, i. e. to beat] to beat or bang. 1847-78 
Halliwkl L, Bumbaste. J o beat, or flog. hast. 

b. f To finish off \ * dispose oi * v a con of liquor). 

1840 GLArrnoRNK fl it iu Coustab. v. ii, Here let’s can vass 
This quart and then we’ll bumbaste off another. 

Hence Bumbasting ppl. a., ' thumping *, violent. 
1998 Florio, Rugione, a good drie bum bast fog blow. 

Bumbfofofo (bf»mb/i*z), v. Chiefly Sc. Also 8 
bombaae, -baM, 9 bumbftiM. [app. a kind of in- 
tensive form of Bask v. ; but cf. also Bambocslk.] 
To confound,jperplex, bamboozle. 

■TUB Ramsay Gentle ShePh. 1. i, She . . gam me look bom- 
’ bal’d and nnco bfote. /but. iv. ii, Then oft by night, bom- 
baee hare-hearted fools. 1804 Scott Redgmuat. 1 1 . iv, How 
the scoundrel redcoats must have been bumbased. 1840 
Barham Ingot. Leg. 117 Clear bumbaiaed, and amawd, aud 
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fixed all the room stick. i88a Gd. Word* too The mother I 
. .poor body, looked a good deal bumbaxed. 

Bum-Mi'. Sc. [f. Bum vJ hum 4 Bee j 6.J] 
-HUMftLB-BKK. With quot 16*3 cf. HUM-BAILIFF. 
■6gg Urqumant Rabelais u, xi. The Swimcn, who had 
U'iMenibled themselves to the hill number of the Bum-bees, 
and Myrmidons. 19ft Kammv Coni in. Christ'* Kirk i(l. 
xix, Spawn’d out. . Wi’ mony an unco skirl and shout, Like 
Itumbees Iran their by kos. 1789 Dwiohon Staton* 5 1 Iam.) 
Auld famyear stories come athwart their minds, Of bum- 
bee bykes. s8a6 J. Wilson Noet Antbr . Wks. 1855 1. 153 
Caterpillars and bmnbecsand a* the rent o' the insect world. 

1 16a D. Campbell Language, etc. /tight. Claus, The inex- 
pressive notes . . made by three unfortunate bumltees. 

Brnmibolo. bumbolo. [a. It. bombota * sort 
of glass vessel for holding wine’, etc. iTommaseo 
and Hellini).J A glass Ha-.k for subliming camphor. 

i8ftt Tomlinson Cycl. Use/. Arts 1.18661 1. 286 Spheroidal 
vessels called boinboloes. They are made of thin flint glass 
..and measure about 12 inches across. 

Bumbeloe, variant of Bummalo. 
t BU'mbi*. ? Meaningless See quot. 
i6n Fletcher Beggars' Hush in. i, Sh, no. Aim, flam, 
turu-diimbis ! Hast, west, North, South, now fly like Jack 
with a bumbis t 

t Bumble, xA 1 Ohs. exc. dial. Also 6 Sc. 
bombill, 8 Sc. bummlJ, bummle. [f. Bumble v.'\ 

1 . 1 A humming noiae ; bluster. Sc. 

r Montgomerie Plyiiug 105 For all jour bombill. 
a. A bumble-bee. b. 1 A piovincial name 
f>r the Common Bittern’ (Atkinson Piov. A attics 
of Birds 1864). 

163I Whiting . 4 Ibino 4 Bell. 1 N. ) Yon tender welis . .Through 
which with ease the lusty bumbles break. 1789 Davidson 
Statons 63 1 Jam.) I/p the liowes the buimnles fly in troops. 

t Bu mble, sb.* Obs. exc. dial, [onomuto- 

puric, cf. BunuIjK, Jumble, Fumble.] 

1 . A confusion, jumble. 

164B Jknkyn Blind Guide i. 15 A bumble of musty reasons. 
3660 S. Founts Rusticks Alarm Wks. 1 167 ^ 427 With many 
more Bumbles of their Senses, Meanings, Opinions. 1690 
B. K. Dkt. Cant. Crew, Bumble, Clo.it lis setting in a heap, 
or ruck. 1847-78 IIaluwki.l, Bum 'dr, a confused heap. 
North. 

2. A bumbler or blunderer ; an idler. (Cf. batie- 
b urn mil, Batik-bum; also Bumble j/j 1 1 a.) 

1786 Bub nr Sc. Bard gone IV. hut. iv. Some drowsy 
hummle. Wha can do nought but fyke an* rumble. 1789 
Davidson Seasons 181 (Jam.) T he Muse, .ca’d me bumble. 

II 3. Associated with this is the name of the 
beadle in Dickens's Oliver Twist i.sce Hi m iu.kuom ; : 
sometimes used attrib. 

1896 Sal. Rn>. II. 416/a It will, .lie useless to impress upon 
the great Bum hie mind, etc. 

4. attrib. and comb., as bumble-bath, bumble- 
broth, 1 a mess, 'pickle, soapsuds' ; also with sense 
of 4 clumsy, unwieldy’ : bumbl 3 -foot, a club loot ; 
bumble- footed, club-footed. 

x66i K. W. Co^f. Charac. 1 1860’ 56 A hog in armour, just 
such another bumble-ant fur fact piece of mortality. 1595 
Marocons Ext. <18431 >7 Such carrion as lies there in iheir 
humble baths. x6oa Dekki-h Sat trout. Wk«. 1H73 I. a 18 
If I might ha my wit, thou shoulcUt not nut thy xnoone 
into that bumble-broth. 1630 J. Tayi.ok (Water 1 *. ) /'raise 
Clean Linn. Wks. 11. 169/1 Laundresses are testy. .When 
they are lathering in their humble broth. 1861 li. Kingsi.ky 
Ravenshoe xli. il).> She diet! mostly along of Mr. Malone's 
humble foot, .he being drunk and bumble-footed too. 

Bumble, sb dial. See quot. 

1694 WrstmacoTT Script. Herb. 32 Bull- Bushes, .in some 
Countries. .are called Humbles 1877 Peacock N. IV. Lin - 
n'/n. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Humbles, su« h as are used for chair- 
Uitloms. 

Bumble (br-mb’D, sb* dial. 4 A small round 
stone. West.' (Hnlliwell.) 

1839 Murchison Si/ur. System 1. xxxi. 413 Small concre- 
tions, which, .alternate with Inals of solid limestone. The 
former, .are here known under the name of humbles. 

t Bumble, sb* Obs. rare A bandage for 
blindfolding. * A kind of blinkers. North.' (Halliw.) 

16x3 Lisle AZffric on 0 . 4 A\ T. Pref. 14 Hood-winked 
withTii* implicite faith, as with u humble on his head. 1863 
Gloss, in Morton Cycl. A grit., Bumbles, covers for hones' 
eyes. 

t Bumble, v- 1 Obs. Also 4-6 bombls. [f. 
Boom v. 1 , Bum w.- 4 frequentative suffix -lk.] 

1 . intr . To boom, as a bittern ; to buzz, as a ffy. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. it6 As a Hitore bomblcth in the 
Myre [v. r. bumbith, bumliiq. 1596*1693 [see Be miilino 
t ibl. rA.J. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 78 Bumble, to hum 
«*r buzz. 

2. traits . To grumble nt, blame, take to task. 

1679 Buffett Mock Temf. 111. i, Be bumbled, and jumbl'd, 
and grumbl'd al 1781 Cowpeh Corr. 11824' L I shall 
not humble Johnson for finding fault with Friendship. 

f Bu mble, *'■- Obs. exc. Sc. Also 6 bomble, 
8-9 Sc. bummll, -el. [Sec Bumhlk sb.-] 

a. intr. To blunder, flounder. See Bi Mbi.ino 
v bi. sb. b. trans. To bungle over ; to do in a 
bungling manner. 

153a Moat Coit/nf. Tim fate Wks. (1957' 603/1 The thinge 
wher about ho hath bumbled ull thys while. Ibid. 734/a 
Whkh argument Tindall hath alt thys while bumbled aboute 
to Movie. 1719 Ramsay Epist. Hamilton ii, ' Tis ne'er be 
me Shall . .say ye buminil Ye'r pnetrie. 1807 St ago Poem* 
145 As for a bang he bummerd . . An' down the warrior 
luinerd- 

Bumbl#-b#« (bwmb’lbr). [f. stem of Buxblm 


1174 

fr.^Bn 1 ; cf. Bvmblb sb J] A large bee of the 
goaos Bombus; a humble-bee. 

aganPALSOt. 460/1, 1 bomme, as a bombyll bee dothe. 1676 
H.Jfoet Lett. a$ May in Glanvil Saddrtc . <168x1 Hunting 
of fttter-flies and Bumble-bees. 1794 S. Williams Cer- 
merit t«9 There is a species called with us the Immble bee. 
s88t Proc. Berw.Nai. Club IX. No. 3. 571 A most unusual 
number of wasps and bumble bees. 

Bttmblttdom (birmb’ldam). [f. Bumble \ name 
of the beadle in Dickens’s Oliver Twist + -dom.] 
Fumy official pomposity and stupidity, especially 
as displayed by the officers of petty corpoiations, 
vestries, etc. ; beadledom in its glory. 

OgbSat. Rev. II. xa/x The collective Bumbledom of West- 
minster. 1869 Spectator ea Apr. 4-7 There spoke the true 
spirit of parish Bumbledom. s88o Daily Tot. 8 Oct., The 
uncomplimentary epithet applied tu municipal bureaucracy, 
* Bumbledom*. 

fiu mblakltd. dial. Also bummel-kite. A 
blackberry. 

sdps Ray N. C. Wds., Bumblekites i Bramble-Berries. 
Yorkshire. 1989 96 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 188 Sowtent 
blackberry or Uiimhlekites, 1804 Craven Dint. 19 To pike 
. .Nome slioups, bumralckites, an hind berries. 1883 Hampsh. 
Gloss., Bummoll or Bumble-kite . . u bramble or blackberry. 

Bumble-puppy (b9 mb’lptfpi). [Derivation 
unknown. Cf. Bumblk v .-] 
a. An old game resembling bagatelle, but 
played out of doors with marbles or 1 dumps 1 of 
lead ; nine-holes, b. Applied humorously to whist 
played unscientifically. 

1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 111. vii. 942 note. <884 Sat. 
Rev. 25 Oct. 520 'Bumble puppy' or domestic wlust at 
shilling points. 1889 Longm. Mag. VI. 5^7 A common form 
of home whist— called by Pemkndge, Uuiubiepuppy. 
Bumbler, dial. [f. Bumulkz/.I and v.- -khI.] 
a. A bumble-bee. (Applied to the Tyneside 
artilleryman.) b. A blunderer. 

1849-78 Halliwrll, Bumbler. A humble bee. North. 
1863 Robson Bards of Tyne xoH You’ll fight your l aities o'er 
your pipe. .You blue tail bumbler. x88x Mrs. L. Linton 
My Lot v III. 244 He is a bit of a bumbler when all is said 
and done. 

t Bu mbling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bcmhlk r.l 
ami v.- + -inoTj 

a. Blundering, b. Buzzing, humming. 

1933 More Anew. Poysoti. Bk. Wks. <1557) io8H/a Tyndall 
dydde. .make some buinlyng alioute a colour for the mutter. 
1996 J. Heywood Spider 4 /•/. Ixiv. 71 Much bumbling 
among them all tfliesj : there was. 1693 Uhouiiart Rabelais 
tu. xiu, Bumbling of Bees. 

Buiubo. Also bumboo, bombo. [Cf. It. 
bombo a child’s word for drink (Tommaseo and 
Bellini).] 4 A liquor composed of rutn, sugar, 
water, and nutmeg’ (Note to Rod. Random ) ; also 
other alcoholic mixtures. 

S748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiv, A table well stored with 
bumbo and wine. 1736 T. Tuknlr Diary ?B Apr. in Parish 
Sussex Gloss. s.v., One bowl of punch and two muggs of 
bumboo. 1869 Smyth Sailor* s Word-bit., Bombo, w eak cold 
punch, a x886 i\ or thumb Song in N. ft (?• 6 Mar. 195 The 
pitmen and the keelman. .drink buiubo marie of gin. 

Bumboat (b»mbJ«t). Also 8 bomb-boat, 
[app. f. Bum j^.i+BoAT. (Cf btnnbay * a quag- 
mire from stagnating water, dung, etc., such as is 
often seen in farm - yarns ’ Suffolk Worth from 
Cullum Hist. Hawsted 1819 ; also Ray S. A E. C. 
Words . \ ] 

1 1 . A scavenger's boat, employed to remove 
' filth * from ships lying in the Thames, os pre- 
scribed by the Trinity House Bye Laws of 1O85. 
(These * dirt-boats’ used also to bring vegetables 
etc. for sale on board the ships, whence sense a.) 

1671 Proclam. Chas. It, 6 Apr., Whcrean Neveml Dirt- 
Boat*; and Bum- Boats, .under pretence of Fetching Dirt, 
and Furnishing necessary Provisions on Board such Ships 
as are in the River, do commit divers Thetis nnd Robberies. 
1689 By-Laws Trinity Hobs* No. 6 Dirtboats, otherwise 
called Humboats. 

2 . 4 A boat employed to carry provisions, veget- 
ables, and small merchandise for sale to ships, 
cither in port or lying at a distance from the 
shore.' Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine [iffy Bumboat , a small boat 
used to sell vegetables, etc. to ships lying at a distance from 
the shore. 1833 Marry at P. Simple (1863) 407 All tho bum- 
boats were very anxious to supply the ship. 18(3 Life Man - 
of War in Cornh . Mag. Feb., The humhoat has come along- 
side .. with oranges and grapes, loaf-bread, .herrings, and 
similar dainties. 

3. attrib as bumboat act , man, people, woman. 
1714 Loud. Gas. No. 5245/3 John Daniel, an Alehouse- 

keeper and Bomb-boat Man at Woolwich s8ao BROOEHir 


vader, oust, or In the mfaldes, kc . and whatnot (0 deceyuef 
xfPaPappe «*» Hatchet Cij, Hee-le c^g the die of deceipt, 
ana cutte at the bumme-carde of his conscience. 1611 
Flomo, Rintersaia carta, a bun-card, aigi B rath wait 
Whimsies Gasueeter 4a The more generous profawant* have 
hythis discarded him for a bum-card* 

Bmm-olook. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Bum a* 
to hum 4 Clock beetle.] A drone-beetle. 

1786 Burns Tata Dogs 31 The Imm-clock humm’d wi* lazy 
rone. <879 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Bumclock, the hum- 


xxxvii, We purchased some sheets of paper from the bum- 
boat people. 1884 Lit tells Living Age 700 Fruits from . . 
the bumboal-woman at a seaport. , 

Hence Bumboating vbl. sb j 
1841 Marry at Poacher xxxvii, It yws only bumboating 
on a Urge scale. < 

t Burn -card. Obs. Also bun-, bumbe-, 
bumma-oard. [Of uncertain origin.] A raised 
or otherwise marked card used lor cheating at 
play; also fig. 

1977 Nortkbkookk Dicing (>643) 141 A bumbe carde finely 


- 187ft Robinson I 
mlng beetle. 

t Bum-oourt. Obs. [Etymol. uncertain : app. 
f. Bum sbA (cf. the lint quot.).] Apparently, a 
vulgar nick-name for the Kccleria»tical Court. 

ift44 Suppl. to Hen, VI U, a8 The hearing of testainea* 
terye causes . . of scUunders. of leachery, adultery, and 
punyshement of bawedrye ; and suche other bumme course 
matters, xftfto Fulke Stapl. 4 Mart. Confuted 128 These 
quarrels sir Bachiler, are more meet for the bomme-courts, 
in which perhaps you are a prating proctor, than for the 
schools or divinity, sfti ) — Brief Confnt . 33 In this saying, 
if the term of bumeourts seem too light,! yield unto the 
censure of grave and godly men. 

f Bumoookdousae. Obs. [f. Bum sbA 4 Dock 
rump 4 Dousk v. beat, thump.] Urquhart’s word 
for pimpompet , 4 a kinde of game wherein three 
hit each other on the bumme with one of their 
feet ’ (Cotgrave). 

*693 Umuuiiaat Rabelais i. xxii, At the leek, at Bumdock- 
dousae. 

t Bumfea'ge, Immfea'gle, bumfg'g, vbs. 
Obs. [cf. Bum v. 3 ] Humorous synonyms for to 
flog, thrash. (Nashe apparently regarded the word 
as a coinage of 4 Martin Mnrprclntc*.) 

1989 Hay any Work 6 I sc so bunifcg the Cooper. 1989 
Narkk A lmond for Parra t 7 b, You . . neuer knewe what 
his Bumfeging ment. 1989 — Martin's Month's M. Fib, 

1 wil so bunifeage him. 1598 Florio, Scardassar t . . to 
beale, bum haste, .or btimfcagfc. 

t Bumfi'ddle, sb. « Bum sb.' 

1675 Cotton Buriesque in Poet. Whs. (1765) 931 So her 
Bum.fiddlc 1 had clapp'd. 

Bumfl ddle v., see quota. ; also Bumfl'ddler. 
c i960 Trag. Rich. 1 1 (1870 49 To say 1 will teare this 
pajier. .or fowler words than that, as to say I will bumfidie 
your paper. 161 x Davies Scourge Polly in Wright Diet. 
Obs. 4 Prov. Eng., A busic-body hardly she abides ; Yet 
she's well -pleased with all biiiiitidlcrR. x6i8 Fletcher 
C lumen 1. vi, And am 1 now buinfidl'd with a Bastard? x8ift 
Southey Lett, (1H56) 1 1. 399 [An ode[ too good to 1* fiddled ; 
so I sent them a second, w*hich was fit to be bum-fiddled. 

Bum kin, bumpkin (bwmkin). Naut. Also 
8-9 boomkin. [L Boom sb* + -KIN ; possibly 
the Du. boomken may formerly have been used in 
this special sense. The spelling bumpkin is 
now more usual.] 4 A short boom projecting 
from each bow of a ship, to extend the lower edge 
of the foresail to windward.’ Falconer Diet. 
Marine, 1769. Also applied to similar booms 
for extending the mainsail and the mizen. 

163s Sherwood. Bumkin (in a ship', ihicambanlt. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marius (1789 Bumkin, ox Boomkin , a 5<horl 
boom. 
kin. 1 _ 

Bumpkin t 

xv. 41 Breaking oflf her larboard bumpkin. 

attrib . 1794 Rigging 4 Seamanship 1. 21 1 Boomkin - 
Shrouds, to support tne boon ik 11 is, huve their after ends 
hooked U> eye bolts. 

t B umkin Obs. rare. See quot. 

1697 Dampikr Coy. 11729) I. ■/ Another Canoa which had 
been sawn asunder in the middle, in order to have niude 
Bumkins, or Vessels for carrying water. 

t Bumkin 3 . [f. Bum j6 1 4-kin.] 4 A bur- 
lesque term for the posterior ’. Nares, q. v. 
Bumkin (g, obs. form of Bumpkin. 
t Bn mleaf, Obs. rare. [Cf. Bum-card.] A 
leaf of paper with a slip projecting from the edge 
(in a book used for a conjuring trick) ; it served a 
similar purpose to that of the 4 bum-card ’, being 
intended to enable the conjuror to open the book, 
as if by accident, at the right places. 

1584 R. Scot Discev. Witcher, xiu. xvxiii. 983 Koch Bum- 
lease or high inch of paper, .rest your thombe upon anie of 
those Bund eaves, or high inches. 

II Bummalo. Also bumbeloe, bumbalo, 
bumaloe. [Yule quotes bombtl or bomblla from 
Molesworth’s Mahratti Diet.] A small fish {liar- 
podon neheretW found off the coasts of Southern 
Asia, used, when dried, as a relish. 

1673 Feym E. India 4 P 67 (Y.) Massigoung . . notable 
for a fish called Bumbelow, tne Sustenance or the Poorer 
sort. 1787 Archaeologies VIII. 262 (D.i Dried fish, which 
in this country [India] are called bumbeloe*. 1813 J. F orber 
Oriental Mem. I. 53 The Bumbalo, a small fish extremely 
nutritive. 1849 Stocqublkr Haudbk. Brit. India D854) 
283 Skate, sword-fish, bumaloe, cockup, crabs, lobsters. 
188ft Balfour Cycl. India led. r 51R Bummalo, a small fish, 
salted and dried ; also called Bombay Duck. 

BvmmVM (bmn&rr ). Also 8 9 bomaree, 
9 bumbaree, bommeree. [Origin unknown. 
C£ Bummkrt.] A middleman in the fish trade at 
Billingsgate. 

[1707 Loud. Goa. No. 4330/7 Run away. . a Negro Boy. . 
called Hermitage or Bumaree.l >786 R*p. Committee of 
City of Loud, on Price Provisions 3 1 The Bomaree* wfll 
buy up half the fish the Salesmen have, and tell to the Fish- 


boom. 1799 Naval Chron. I. 258 Carrying nway her bump- 
kin. sSaft H. Gascoigne Nav. Panic 75 Dragg'd to the 
Bumpkin the Foretack is found. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
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nongan. , *%■ Mathew Loud. Labour I. 67 In Billings- 
gate the 'fimtallen* or middlemen are known as * bum- 
marees . .The bununareei* the jobber or speculator on 
the fish-exchange. aim Sala Tw. round Clock 1x86x1 17 
Stands, are erected at different parts of the market for * bum- 
banes'. 

Ilenoe l rnnmwM liy vbl. sb. The acting as a 
Bntnmaree. 

, Sala 7 V*». round Clock as The process of bumbaree- 
uur is very simple. 

Bumme, obs. f. Bum 

t Bunmook, BttHmiiOk. Sc. [Etymology 
unknown : presumably ON. J 

1. A large brewing of ale for a merry meeting ; 
the ale itself. (In Caithness.) (Jam.) 

sdp3 Wallaci Orkney 30 The Tennant will not fail to 
have, .strong Ale (which they coll Bummocksi in readmes*. 
xtM Scott Ptraie HI. aoo (Jam. The mickle bicker of 
Scapa. . was always offered to the Bishop of Orkney brimful 
of the best hummock. 

2. A Christmas entertainment in Orkney given 
by tenants to their landlords. 

Statist. Acc. Orkney XV. 393 note (Jam.) These enter- 
tainments. called Bummacks. strengthened . . the bonds of 
mutual confidence . . The Christmas Ilummscks are almost 
universally discontinued. 

t Bummed, a. Obs . Also 6 bumbd. [f. Boh 
sb. 1 and v * 4 -KD.l a. Of garments : Padded out, 
made to project. D. Having a bum (only in comb.). 

*388 W. Avbsrll Comb . Contrarieties B ij. This yeere 
bumbd like a Barrel], the next shottend like a Herring. 
x6ix Cores., Fessi . . F at-bumd. 

Bummel, -il t Sc. fT. of Bumble v 2 
t Bummer 1 . Obs. » Bumbailipp. 

167$ Crown* Country Wit 111. 40 Pie go get the writ and 
bailiffs . . my Bummers stiall have her in bed. 

Bummer*. Sc. [f. + -bri.] That 

which hums or buzzes; spec, a toy (see quot. 

i8ai) 

*8*1 B/ackw. Mag. Aug. 35 (Jam.) Bummers — a thin piece 
of wood swung round by a cord. 186a Hisi.op Prov. Seat. 
185 The loudest bummer’s no the best bee. 

Bummer a (birmoi). U. S. slang, [cf. Ger. 
bummler iu same sense.] An idler, lounger, loafer. 
See also quots. Hence Bummnrlah a. 

x86* Maj. Nicholls (it. March in Pall Mall G. 33 Sept, 
ri/a If it be asked what a 1 bummer ' is. the reply is easy. 
He is a raider on his own account - a man who temporarily 
deserts his place in the ranks . . and starts out upon an in- 
dependent foraging expedition. 1865 Atlantic Monthly 
Mar. 286 The brain . . a lazy bumiuer. that lived at the 
stomach’s expense. 187a C. King Sierra Ncv. ii. 16 Indians 
. . lying off with that peculiar hummerish ease. 1878 Hj-ack 
Green Past . ltd. a) III. 83 A system of local government 
controlled by 30,000 bummers, loafers, and dead-beats. 

f Bummary. Obs. [a. Du. bommtrye (Hex- 
ham), bodtnerij ; see Bottomry sb ] m Bottomry. 

1863 Pit rvs Diary 25 Nov. He advised me in things I de- 
sired, about bummary, and other ways ot putting out money 
as in parts of ships. 1668 Child Disc. Trade <16981 144 
Dills of Bottomry or Butncry. a X734 North Ltves 11 . 33 
A bummery bond. 1838 Penny Cyci. V. 263/1 Bottomry, 
Bottomree, or Bummaree. 

Bu mmin g, ppl. a. rr. Bum v 2 + -inq 2 .] 
a. Buzzing, humming. D. f Humming sound 
(obs.) : Something of note, or worth listening to. 

1599 Marston Sco. Pillanie 1. iv. 188 Hutli rak’t together 
some four thousand pound, To make his smug gurle heare a 
bumming sound In a young merchants eare. 16x6 Paiquil 
<V Kath. in. 182 A thousand pound a vcerc ! B’ar Ladie, 
that’s a bumming sound. i8ax Clark l' ill. Minstr. 1 . 131 
Bumming gad-flies ceased to tease. 

Bumf (bump), sb. 1 [Belongs to Bump v\ Ono- 
matopoeic : the vb. and sb. of action being probably 
coeval. App. the order was bump v. to knock, 
and bump sb. a knock; hence as sb. a swelling 
protuberance caused by a blow, and as vb. to swell 
or zise in a protuberance ; but the historical record 
is not very complete. Cf. Bounce, Thump, etc. 
Also as a parallel instance of an onomatopoeia 
combining the two senses 'sudden blow' and 
1 swelling* cf. Bunch.] 

I L A blow somewhat heavy, but rather dull 
iu sound ; a sudden collision, more or less violent. 

z6xs Cotgr., A dot, a blow, bumpe, or thumpe. 1788 78 
Tucker Lt. Nat. II. tag An unlucky bump upon the head 
[might have] rendered him stupid. x86aS milks Engineers 
III. 10 When the pump descends, there is heard a plunge, 
a heavy sigh, and a loud bump. 188a Lett, in Royal Acad. 
CateU. (1883) 95 It went into the ditch with a bump. 

2. Boating. The impact of the stem of a boat 
against the stern or side of another boat in front 
of it ; in boat-racing at the English Universities, 
the making of a ' bump * is the technical proof of 
one boat's overtaking and beating another. 

186s Hughe* Tom Brown Ox/. I. xiv. 282 A bump now 
and no mistake ; the bow of the St. Ambrose boat Jams the 
oar of the Oriel stroke. s8^ Sat. Rev., College Li/e x* J uly 
47/1 An unexpected bump in May. 

II. Swelling. 

3. A protuberance such as is caused by a blow or 
collision ; a swelling, an irregular prominence. 

199* Shake. Rom. h ynl. 1. iii 53 It had upon it brow, a 
humpe as big as a young Cockrels stone ; a perilous knock. 
181s Cotoil, Angonailles, botches, (pockie) bumps or sores. 


forehead rise. ita$-7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1018, V sat 
upon a small knoll, surrounded by curves and bump*. 

4. trans f. One of the prominences on the cranium 
associated by phrenologists with special mental 
faculties and propensities ; sometimes used for the 
faculties, etc., themselves. Uolloq.) 

181$ Edin. Rev. XXV. *51 The aforesaid bumps on the 
head are . . signs of peculiar energy, in some of the special 
faculties. 1883 Kingsley Water-dab. iv. 16$ She felt his 
bumps, and cast his nativity. Mod. 1 never knew anyone 
so deficient in the bump of locality. 

III. Comb., as bump-atiok, a tool used by shoe- 
makers for smoothing soles ( • Sleek stick ) ; bump- 
supper, a supper given to celebi ate the making of 
a ‘bump’ by a college boat (see a). 

17*5 Bradley Earn. Diet. a. v. Box, It [Boxwood] mokes 
also . . Bump-Sticks and Dressers for Shoemakers. 

Bump, sb. 2 [f. Bump v. 2 \ The cry of the bittern. 

a 19*8 Skelton Poems *27 1L..1 The bitter with his bump. 
The crane with his trump. 


r with his bump. 


Bump (bzmip), sb a [Oiigin unknown.] &• A 
kind of matting used for covering floors, b. A 
material composed of cotton threads loosely twisted 
together (formerly also refuse flax) used for candle- 
wicks, also woven for making coarse sheets ; attrib. 
in bump-sheet, also bump mill, a lactoiy where 
this fabric is manufactured. 

Bump, v . 1 [see Bump sb. 1 ] 

I. To strike heavily or hrmiy. 

1. trans. + a. generally. To strike heavily, knock, 
thump. Obs. b. To impinge heavily upon ; of 
persons, to push (a heavy body) violently against , 
or on any object ; to hurt (one’s head, one's knee, 
etc.) by knocking n gainst a hard object (some- 
times const, against, ott) ; to strike or knock with 
anything heavy and bulky ; to seize ya person by the 
arms and legs, and strike his posteriors against a 
wall, tree, etc. 

i8xx Cotgr., Bacuier, to bumpe on the PoHteriorum.i with a 
Bat 1788 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 471 That antagonist, whom he 
bumps and pummels no furiously. 1813 Scott Guy M. iv, 
We bumped ashore a hundred keg*. 184a Tknnyhon Epic 
is, I bump'd the ice into three several star!. Mod. I bumped 
my head on the low ceiling. Several boys were 1 bumped ’ 
against this wall at the beating of the bounds. 

2. intr. To strike solidly, to come with a hump 
or violent jolt against ; to move with a bump or 
a succession of bumps. Aaut. see quot 1844 . 

a 1843 Southey Lodore 94 Thumping and flumping and 
bumping and jumping. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Yoy. 
Texas II. 150 The extremely heavy swell on the bar, which 
. .materially increases the chance of a vessel's * bumping ’; 
a term the Americans use for touching on the sand bunks. 
*837, Holland Hay Path xxv. 301 His heart bumped So 
heavily against the walls of his chest, i860 Mere. Mar. 
Mag. VII. 305 She bumped several times, losing her false 
keel. x88« M. D. Chalmers Law Timer I, XXX. 191/x Due 
to the cask bumping apainst the cellar wall. 

8. trans. Boat-racing To overtake and impinge on 
(the boat in front). Also absol - ‘ make a hump’ ; 
see Bump sb. 1 2 . (In the boat-races at the English 
Universities, a boat which bumps another changes 
place with it in the order of boats on the river.) 

1806 Lit. Lounger 222 in Ox/. Mag. lExtra No.) 18 May 
xB87, 2/2 Christ Church bumps her. Ibid. 3/1, 1 never 
thought of her humping the Exeter. s8go Kingslfy Alt. 
Locke xiii. 105 Having, as he informed me, 1 bumped the first 
Trinity*. xB6x Hughes Tom Bronm Ox/. 1 . xiv. 276 Col- 
leges, whose boats have no chance of humping or being 
bumped. 

II. To bulge out. 

+ 4. intr. To ri*e in protuberances, to bulge out, 
to be convex. Obs. 

1966 [see Bumping ppl. a\ 1379 Siuoi.kv Seneca’s If ip - 
polytus 1x582 > ji HU .. necke With . . knobby curnels hie 
out bumping big do swell. 1397 G» rahd Herbal 1 1633' 1299 
(L.) Long fruite. .with kernels bumping out. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor, 1021 Of the round line that part which is. . 
without doth bumpe and bunch. 

1 5. trans. To make protuberant, cause to swell up. 

x86* J. Bahuwavk Poke Alex. 17 / 11867) 120 Another 
triangular, (inequilateral, bumped-up, large loadstone. 17x9 
D’Urfky Pills I. 1H7 He hunipt up our Bellies, 

0. trans. Printing. To bump out : To spread 01 1 
the matter of a book, article, or the like (by w.i e 
spacing, arrangement of page, etc.), so as to make 
it fill the desired number of pages. 

1883 Bookseller 6 July 49/1 The text had Iwen so ingeni- 
ously bumped out by the publUhcis that it filled twice the 
number of pages it should have done. 


ously bumped out by the pul 
number ofpoges it should ha 
III. 7. Watchmakin 


see quot. 


xfiis Cotoil, Angonailles, botches, (pockie) bumps or sores. 
Ibid. Big no, a bumpe, knob, rising, or swelling after a 
knock*, a 170a Drydkn (J.) Not though . . in bumps his 


1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 226 ' Bumping * wheels, 
i.e. mitering the plane of the teeth with relation to the hole. 

IV. 3. The verb stem used adverbially - With a 
bump, with sudden collision ; hump, bump, with 
repeated shocks of contact on the part of a heavy 
moving body. 

1808 H loom hhlo Wild Flowers Poems 1845)3117 flump in 
his hat the shillings tumbled. s86p Kingsley Water-bab. 
a. 47 As he came bump, stump, jump, down the steep. 
Mod. The carriage went bump, bump, over the sleepers. 

Bump, v . 2 [Of echoic origin : cf. Boom v] 
A word used to express the cy of the bittern. 

1846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 173 A Bittor maketh that 
mugient noysc, or as we ferine it Bumping, a 1700 Drydkn 
Wifi 0/ Berth 194 As a bittour bumps within a reed. 


+ Bn*mpft4f ///. «. Obs. [f. Bump sb. 1 and vJ 4 
-MO.] Coveted with bumps; swelled out in Lamps. 

xtxx Coigil, Boest. .knobbie, bulked, or bumped out «88* 
[see Bumf *.* 3] Bumped up. 1778 tr. Da Costa's Lam hot. 
X77 (Jod.) The two end* or extremes, on the upper part are 
very bumped and prominent. 

Su&par (Urmpai), sb. 1 [perh. from Bump 
xM orv. 1 : with notion of a 'bumping 1 , i.e. large, 
‘ thumping v glass.] 

1. A cup or glass of wine, etc., filled to the briiut 
esp. when drunk as a toast. 

1676 D’Urfky Mad. Pickle v. L (i6n) 52 Full Bumpers 
crown our Bliss**. 1774G01.DRM. Ret ml. 1*7 He cherish'd hi* 
friend, end he relish'd e bumper. 1838 Kane /{ret. Exp. 1. 
xiii. 151 A dinner of marled beef . . and a bumper of cham- 
pagne all round. 

D. tomb., as bumper-dram, -toast. 
iix8 Scott Hrt. Mini, iv, Drinking their meridian fa 
bumper-dram of brandy^ 1839 Lockhart Ballantync- 
humbug Few will doubt that he did.. pledge, with hearty 
Rea), many a bumper-toast. 

2. slang. Anything unusually large or abundant. 
(Cf. whopper, whacker , thumper , etc.) Also attrib. 

1839 Lang Wand. India 9 Teltwell and Long . have just 
lost a bumper— twenty-seven gold mohurs. *884 G. Berke- 
ley My Lye 4 Recoil. I. x8a The county wa> immensely 
deep and the brook a bumper. 1883 Times tWcekly «d.) 
a Oct. 5/3 The flood* will have the effect of giving a * bumper* 
rubbeecrop. 

3. Theatr. slang. A crowded ( house * at a theatre. 

1839 Dick rms Ntck. Nick, xxiv, This charming actress 

will Be greeted with a bumper. 1888 Pall Mall u. a Aug 
3/2. 1 have heard a crowded house on a benefit night called 
* a bumper 

4. In Whist and other games : see quots. 

*•7* A. CAStrRRLL- W Ai.KKR Correct Cant (1880 Gloss, it 
Bumper Winning two games— i.e. eight points— before 
your adversaries have scored. 1880 Hksant & Rick Seamy 
Side xxxii. a8a After seeing a double bumper fooled away, 
his partner rose in silent dignity, and left the house. 

5. [f. sense J of the verb.J The bufler of a rail- 
way carriage (U. S.). 

x8«p J ml. Franklin Institute XXIV. 156 The bumpers 
or ehuitic cushions are to lie atiarlied . to the front and rear 
draw-bar. 1884 Sanatory ( om mission V. S. A rntv 1 10 note. 
The Bumper is surrounded by u stiff spring, which prevents 
the communication of the jur. 

Bumper, sb 2 [l. Bump I'. 2 and jA. 2 ] In 
comb, bog-bumper Bjttkkn. 

i 986 Inverness Cour. a Jan., The bog-hiim|>er. 1887 Jrs- 
iorr A ready 56 * Were mere any bitterns here T' * Why, >ou 
must mean Bog Bumpers.* 

Bumper, v. 1 [f. Bumper sb i] a. trans. To 
fill (a drinking- vessel) to the brim. b. trans. I'o 
toast in a bumper. O. intr. (and with object it) 
to drink bumpers or toasts. 

Hence Bnmporing vbl. sb. {attrib. in quot.V 
1896 W. Mountaguk Delights Holland 40 They [the 
Dutch] Bumper it hut seldom. 1789 Burns Whistle viii. I’ll 
. .bumper his horn with him twenty times o’er. 1793 Wol- 
cott P. Pindar) Hair Pond. Wk*. 1812 ill. 301 Ye bumper 
it in England’s cause. x8o8 Cumbrian Ha/tads No. 75. 175 
Come, bumper the Cumtncrlan lasses. 1839 M. Sunt torn 
Cringle xviii. 510 We all sang and bumpered away. 
Birmper, v. 2 [(connected with Bump v. 1 or 
jA 1 ] intr. Frcqucn ative .and dim. of Bump'. 
to mtikc or receive slight bump* ; to cause jolts. 

x8*a Black w. Mag. XL 159 A hand-gnllop, in wlpch I 
trust you will think mat Peggy [i. c. Pegasus] has bumpered 
very seldom. 

f Bu mperlae, v. nonct-wd. [f. Bumper sb. 1 + 
-use.] To drink bumpers. 

a 1794 Gibbon Mem. in Misc. Wks. (1814) I. 141 We kept 
bumperizitig till after roll-calling. 

Bumjuneifl. Bumpy state or condition. 

18x7 B/ackw . Mae. I. 38 A modification in the shape or 
bumpiness of Us (the heart's! apex. 1886 Bicycling Arrvs 
17 Sept. 748/2 It* bumpiness excelled any oilier wood-pa\e- 
mont bumptnese in London. 

Bu xupinff, vbl. sb. [f. Bump v.' + -ing M 

1. 'Ihe action of the verb to Bump. a. tntr. 
Sudden (usually reixntcdi colli^on or knocking, 
b. trans. Striking heavily, thrashing, c. Banging 
the posteriors of a jierson against a post or wall. 

184s Eraser's Mag. Dec., A very tedious psswge Four 
days of., bumping about, a 1848 Makioai R. Reo/cri*, 
The bumping of obnoxious ushers, ami the ‘ barring out 'of 
tyrannical masters. 186s Whyte Mniv i i t Ins. Bar x i. 
(ed. 12) 298 Sundry bumpings and thumpings on the stairs. 

2. (See quot.) 

1884 W. M. Williams in Knowledge 18 Aug 99/1 What the 
practical chemist calls ' bumping ’, or the sudden formation 
of a big bubble of steam. 

S. tomb., as bumping-race (see Bump S'. 1 3). 

. tB 7 *. Proctor Light Science 298 A closely contested 
bumping-race. 

Bumping, ppl • &• [f- Bump v. 1 4 -ing 2 ] 
Huge, great; 'thumping 1 . 

1386 Nucr Seneca's Oclavia (1581' 172 b, All the bumping 
bignes it doth heart. i;ii A k ruth not John Butt iv. vi, 
Thou shall have a bumping pennyworth. 

Bn-mpingly, adv. [I. Bumping pr. pple. of 
Bump vT 4 -i.t. J in a bumping or jolting manner. 

1834 Ckamb. Jml. T. 242 The carriage goes humping ly. 

Bumpkin (Urmpkin). Poims: 6 buskin, 
7-8 b tonkin, (7 bumking), 7 - bumpkin. [The 
curious gloss in the first quot. suggests thal bunkin 
(presumably the same word) was a humorous 
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Appellation for a Dutchman, and meant a man with 
snort stumpy figure. The word mar be a. Du. 
boomktn * little tree* 'Hexham) : ef. Bomkim tb\ 
It may however be ad. MDu. bommtkijh 4 little 
barrel \ or f. Bum riM + -KJN .1 
L An awkward country fellow, a clown. 
mm UviM Month. *33 A Bunkin, felow, Batavus, strigo. 

1 figs Lu. Windsor ut Hatton Cirrus}. 11878* 15 That I may 
nut look* more lyka a bumking than the reel, 2713 Steel k 
in Englishman No. m a;8 A Northampton shire Bumpkin 
would disdain to gainer in Mich a Crop. 1774 Chkximre. 
Lslt. 1 . No. 44* 14s A country bumpkin it ashamed when 
he comm into good company, vfleo Irving Sketch Bh. 11 . 
3S7 The more bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly 
back. iB6a Comm. Pi. Philosopher 369. 

2 . t Some kind of dance. 

iBas Lockhart Reg. Dalian l ail (184a) 74, 1 danced a 
bumpkin with the boy. 

Hence Bwupkiaet, a little bumpkin. Bsmp- 
kliiiab, Banpklaly adfs., like a bumpkin, 
clownish, rustic. Bumpklitahip ^humorous ), the 
personality of a bumpkin. 

1774 J. Langhornk Country Just. isa Slial) Bumpkin come, 
and burapkinets be born I tSBi Times is Jan. 4/t Peggy 
. . was a little, vulgar, country bumpkinet. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina (17041 1 . 73, 1 had been brought up in the 
country, which . . hail given me a very bumpkinuh air. 1861 . 
Court L\fe Naples 140 Our heroine . . had the bumpkinish 
taste to love every person and thing connected with ht-r 
home. 1607 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. v, A pax of thene bum* 
kinly people I iBaj Scott /’event (18311 11 363 A bump- 
kinly, clod-compelling sort of look. <878 Miss Hraddon 
R. A insleigh I. xiii. 333 A man of the world, .to lie ousted 
and cheated by your bumpkinship. 

hnmykin, another form of Bum kin 1 (in a ship'. 
Bumpology* Humorous . [f. Bump sb. 1 4, 

after words in -elegy.] The (alleged) science of 
bumps ; ‘ phrenology \ So Bumpo’Kopher [after 
philosopher J, one who is learned in bumps. 

1834 Okn. P. Thompson Exore. (1843) III. 414 The argu- 
ment is a specimen of the same defective bumpology. 1141 
Englishman's Mag. 1 Feb. ao The general principles of 
bumpology. 1M6 Pall Mall G. 03 Aug. 4/3 Phrenology, 
viewed as bumpology, lias ceased to occupy the minds of the , 
scientific. *j * Blaehn,. Mag. XL. 33 The most redoubt- 
able btunposopher that ever diiicouncd. 

t Buxnppy, a . Obs. exc. dial. Also bumsie. 
p f* Bump sb. 1 or vb U Tipsy, intoxicated. 

1611 Tablkton Jetts (1844') 8, 1 being a carousing, drunk 
so long to the watermen that one of them was hiunpstc. 
1690 J. Taylor (Water P.» l.ptgr. Whs. 11. 364/3 Strait 
staggers by a Porter or a Carman, As bumsie as a fox'd 
flapuragon German. 

Bumptious (bmnpjas), a . [A humorous for- 
mation, suggested peril, by Bump sb 1 or v.\ and 
wotds in -tious, like fractious. (Not in Craig 
1847, nor in any earlier Diet.)] Offensively self- 
conceited ; self-assertive, {colloq. and undignified. ) 

1803 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 4 Lett Ml. 334 No my dearest 
Padre, bumptious! no I deny the charge in toto. iBai 
Clark ViU. Minstr. 1 . 36 The bumptious serjeant struts 
before his men. .And look as big as if King George liimscn. 
1847-98 H ALUWKLL, Bumptious , proud, arrogant. Var. dial. 
1837 C. Maxwell Lett, in Life a. (188a) 395 Buckle’s His- 
tory of Civilisation— a bumptious book, strong positivism, 
emancipation from exploded notions, and that style of thing, 
lienee Bu mptiously adv., Bumottouanesa. 
1871 M. Collins A try. 4 Merck. 1 . i. 17 That long-legged 
isosceles triangle that bumptiously bestrides the asses’ 
bridge. 1897 Huuiies Tom Brown u v. Tom, notwith- 
standing his bumptiousness, felt friends with him at once. 
sMx Macm. Mag. XLV. 169 The bumptiousness of minor 
British officialism. 

Bumpy (birmpi), a. [f. Bump sb. 1 or vb J + 
-Y l.] hull of lmmp§ or protuberances ; of a road, 
etc., jolty, uneven ; causing bumps or jolts. 

e8®§ K Buhnitt Walk Land's E. 330 A wall of brown, 
br.imbly, humpy, bumpy hcallierland. 1884 C. Guanos in 
I .illy while Crick. Comp. 49 On a bumpy wicket a dangerous 
bowler. 

Bumsie, var. of Bumpst, Obs., tipsy. 
tBun (bra>, sbA Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
bune, 4 bon(e, 5-6 bunne, 6- bus ; see also 
Boon sb. * [OK. bune, origin unknown.] 

1 . A hollow item, esp. of an umbelliferous 
plant ; a kcx. 

a sooo Gloss, in Wr. -Wfllcker 198 Canna , hamndo , cala- 
mus, bune. c 1440 Ptvmp. Pam. >77 Kyx or bunne or 
dry weed, xgax Viiziikhs. flush. | 70 The . . lowe places, 
and all the holowe bunnes and pypea that grow therin. 
187S Whitby Gloss., Buns, or Bunuons , the hollow steins of 
the nog-weed or cow-parsnep. 

2 . The stalk or stalky part of flax or hemp. 

1388 l see Boom sb. ]. c 1400 Abdkrne Chimrgica in MS. 

S tonne 36 f. 3 a, C Man mot, hunts. 1601 Holland Pliny xix . 
I, The spinning of this fine Flux . . what shall he done with nil 
the hard refuse, the long buns T 1704 Worudge Diet. Rust, 
et Urb. k v. Drying, The dry Bun or kexe of the Hempe or 
Flax. 1877 Peacock A 7 . W. Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Bun . . 
The atalk of flax or hemp. 

8 . tomb , as f bun -wand. Obs. Sc. ■= 1. 

1988 A. Humk Trinm. of the Lord, Thalr apelrt lyk bun- 
wands bralc. a 2809 Montgomerie Fly ting 376 Some buckled 
on a bunwand, and some on a been. 

Bun (bra>, sb? Forms : 4-7 bonne, 5 bonn(e> 
8-9 bunn, 5 - bun. [Etymology doubtful. The 
mod. provincial hr. bugne is said by Burguy and 
by Bot-ite (,1840), to be used at Lyons for a sort of 


frittfi* j the word is not recorded In OF. with this 
but bugne, beugnt (*mod. bignt) occurs 
wituthe sense of 'swelling produced by a blow ' ; 
the fl}m. bugnete is found in OF. with the sense of 
1 fritter’, shd bugnets is given by Cotgr. (1611) as 
a synonym of bignets (now beigucts), explained 
by nljtti as * little round loaves, or lumpes tnade of 
fine iaeale, oyle or butter, and reasons; bonnes, 
Leiden loaves ’. (Cf Sp. bufmelo bun, fritter.) )t 
is conjectured that Oh. bugne, originally * swell- 
ing* may have had the unrecorded sense of 4 puffed 
loot! ( - bugttel), and may have been adopted into 
English as bun. Hut the existence of this sense 
in OF, is at present hypothetical, and it is question- 
able whether such a derivation would account for 


the form of the Eng. woid.] 

1 . A sort of cake : the use differs greatly in dif- 
ferent localities, but the word generally denotes in 
England a sweet cake (usually round) not too taigc 
to be held in the hand while being eaten, in 
Scotland it usually means a very rich disci iption 
of CAke, the substance of which is almost entirely 
composed of fruit and spice ; the richest kind of 
ctinant bread. In some places, as in the north of 
Ireland, it means a round loaf of ordinary bread. In 
the curliest examples the meaning is doubtful, the 
context merely indicating some kind of loaf or cake. 
(See CnnfiH-HOjr.) 

*371 Assisa Pants hi Riley Mnnim. Gild hall 1 II. 433 Cum 
uho pane albo, vocttlo ‘ bunne ', de obolo. c 1440 Front}. 
Pam. 55 Bunne, bredc, placenta, es 460 J. Russell BA. 
Pinrturc in Habeas Bh 1 1868) 233, viij loves or bonnes. 1506 
Chnrchw. Acc. St. Mary hilt. Land. 11797) 104 Two dozen 
de while Bunny* for pore pepyll. 1971 j. Jones Bathes 
Buck stone 9 b, Simneln, Cracknels, and Buns. 163a J. 
Taylor (Water P ) Jatke-a-L. Wks. 1 * iG/x The light puft 
vp foure-eomer'd Bun. a 1640 J. Day Peregr. Sr hot. (1881) 
44 Give em such a buttered bun to breakfast. 1714 Gray 
.S heph. Week v. 96 Sweeter.. Than.. Bunns and Sugar to 
the DamRcl’R Tooth. 1789 Ainsworth Lot. Diet . (Murell) 
11. Collyra, a little loaf of bread, n bun, a cracknel!. i8as 
Honk Every-day Bh. I. 403 One-a-penny, iwo-a-penny. 
hot-crom-buns I Ibid. 40* Hot-cross-buns are. .consecrated 
loaves, bestowed in the church as alms, and to those who 
..could not receive the host., .made Irom the dough from 
whence the host itself is taken. 1849 Hood N'untb. One 
viii, As brown as any bun. 1867 J i an 1n.;i- low Gladys *35 
The round plump buns they gave me. 

2 . Comb., as \ bun head, - house , -pan. -seller \ 
bun-loaf (Lime, and Yorks. \ rich cut rant-bread. 

1494 Will of tiagis (Somerset Ha) In pane vorato lJun- 
breue. 2893 Umijuiiaki Rabelais 1. xxv, 'l'lic liunsellcrs 
or Cnke-bakcr* were in nothing inclinable to their request. 
«i «45 Syd. Smith H 'hs. 118591 I. 330/1 Let u* scire a little 
grammar boy . . throw over him a delicate puff-pa sic, and 
bake turn in a bun-pan 

Bun, sb Se. and north, dial. Also 6 ( Se. bwn\ 
bunn. [Derivation unknown : the (iad. bun, 

4 stump, root \ has been compared.] The tail of 
a hare ; in Sc. also transf. oi human beings. (Cf. 
tail.) See also Bunt sb.* 

c 1938 Lyndfsav Suphlic. ciHCHt Tallies 56, I launli best to 
se nne N wn, Gar heir ntr laill abonc hir bwn. a 1578 Gude 
4 Godly Satiates ' Hay trix* (1868 179 The seily Nunuis 
Keist up their bunnis. 1789 Davidson Seasons 37 iJam.) 
Poor nittukin . . scudding cot ks Her bun. 1809 A. Scott 
Poems 50 iJam.i We British frogs . . bathe our buns ainang 
the stRiikK. 2847 78 Halliw., Bun, the tail of a hare. N/orth. 
Bun (bvn i, sb* [Etymology unknown : con- 
nexion with the prec. is not very likely. Cf. 
Bunny.] Annme given spoitivcly a. to the squirrel, 
b. to the rabbit ( dial .). o. Also used as a term 
of endearment. 

. * 5®7 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876* 57 Her Squirrell 
lt*pt away . she sought to stay The little pretie Run. c 1624 
Drayton Moon Calf Wks. 1174B) *78 She was wont to call 
him. .her pretiy bun 1847 -78 Hali.iw., Bun, a rabbit. I 'ar. 
dial. 2097 Emerson Poems' i« T he mountain and the 
squirrel Had a quarrel ; And the former called the latter 
4 Little Prig ’ ; Bun replied, * You are doubtless very big'. 
Bun, obs. dial, f burn, ben , pi. pres, ind., mid 
inf. of He v. 

141ft K. A.'. Wills (1883' ao Hnlfe to tha pores nedy folk 
that bun yn Murcle paryssh. Ibid. 34 The loode rentes that 
)c bun feoffed 111. 

Bun, obs. f. B(n)n ; obs. f. Bound ppl. a. *. 
Bunco (bvns). slang. [Of unknown origin: 
it has been plausibly conjectured to be a cor- 
ruption of bonus. On the other hand, th? modern 
variant bunts i» treated as a plural of Hunt (q. v.' f 
but the latter may be tin erroneous form.] Money ; 
gains ; extra profit or gain, bonus ; something to 
the good. 

2729 DTJrfky Pills 378 If Cards came no better. .Oh I 
oh ! I shall lose all my Buns. s$sa J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., 
Bunce , money. 1891 (see Bunt sb.' j, t*S Morning Star 
37 Jan. I Witness saidj That there were /too bags of rice. . 
removed after the fire . . and that they vnre 4 bunce *. (Ex- 
plained as 4 oven for the Ana ’.J im Jamieson, Bunee. 
An exclamation used by boys at the High School of Edin- 
burgh. When one find-* anything, he who cries Bunce t has 
a claim to the half of it. Stick upforymr bunee , 4 stand 
to it, claim your dividend t88o Antrim 6* Down Gloss. 
4E. D. S.) Bunee , a consideration in tlie way of commission 

S iven to persons who bring together buyer and seller at a 
ax market. Perhaps a corruption of bonus. 


, . BURCH- 


Bunoh (bmvf), j A 1 Form* s 5 bench#, 9-6 
btmoho, bot&noho, 6-7 bouaoh, (7 bus ah), 6- 
buiiolL [Of uncertain origin; prat anomato- 
parfc: cf. the aynonymout Bulch, also hunch, 
lunch (dial.). 

As to the relation between Hunch iM, asd hifRCM A ", 
v . , cf. Bums. Set also Rouchk j A*; posaibly the bomtk o 
of the Cursor M. should be read bench . e, and identified with 
the present word.] 

+ 1 . A protuberance, esp. on the body of an 
animal ; a hump on the back (of a human being, 
a camel, etc.) ; a goitre : a welling, tumour. Obs. 

e tgag Body 4 Soul ut Map's Poems (284x1 344 Summe 
were ragged and taylcd Mid brode bunches on ncore bak. 
*308 Teevira Barth. DeP. R. xvm. xix. ( 1495) 778 A cmutell 
01 Arabia hathc two bonches in the backe. >S43 Trahsbo y 
I 'igo's Chtrurg. t. x. 9 The gihbosyte or bonnch of the liver. 
>888 Gerard Herbal 1. xl. 60 The leauen made ofWheace. . 
openeth all swellings, bunches, tumors and felons. si88 K. 
Holme Armoury 11. 86 1 Bunch, or bunched emlncndes. 
are knots in sprouts or shoots above others in the. .Lance. 
2708 Morgan Algi. rs I. iv i«>o The rider sits behind the 
Bunch or iluinp. 2826 Keith Pkyt. Bat. II. 378 Bunches 
. .on the branches of the Birch-tree, known, .hv the name 
of witches’ knots, sled F. Cooper Mohicans 12839) I. L 18. 
t b. In pi nr. A disease of horses. ? Obs. 

170 ff Phii.iiiw, Bunches, Knobs, Warts and Wans, are 
Diseases in Horses. 1715 in Kerrfv. 1711 90 in Bailey. 
1793 Cn am hers (yet. Supp., Bunches, in horses called also 
knobs, warts, and wens, are diseases arising from foul meat, 
bruises, hard labour, or the like; whereby the blood be- 
coining put retied and foul, occasions such cxcreecence*. 
>778 in Amii. 

t C. 4 The horn of a young stag.* Obs. 

27x0 Rlomk Gent/, Recreat. 79 [referred to by Halliwell]. 
cL bee quot. 

2884 Pall Malt G. >9 May 4 A cigar consists of three 
parts, the wrapper, the bunch, and the filler. 

*t 2 . A bundle ofstiaw). Obs. Alsou bundle of 
reeds, or teasels, containing a definite quantity, dial. 

c 2490 Hknkymin Test. Cres., For thy bed tnk now a 
bunche of stro. 2863 Morton Cycl. Agric. <K. D. is.', Bum It 
U amb. >, of oziers, a bundle 45 inches round at the hand ; 
of reeds, a bundle 28 inches round, formerly an ell. \£ss.) 
of teazles, 35 heads, otherwise a glean, i Glow. , of teozlis, 
30 ; a glen ; of king’s teazles, 10. ( ) ‘ks., N. R. , of teazles, lu. 

3 . A collcclir-n or cluster of things of the same 
kind,c-thei growing together (as a bunch of grapes , 
or fastened closely together in any way (as a 
bunch of flow era, a bunch of key») ; also a portion 
of a dress gathered together in irregular folds. 

2970 Levins Muuip . 168 A bunche of flowers, Jlorttnm. 
2990 Spenser /■’. (>. 1. ii. xi. On his craven crest A bound 1 
of h cares discolourd diverslv. _ 2997 Siiaks. 3 Hen IV, 1. 
ii. 44 Lunches of Keyes at their girdles. 26x0 — Temp. iv. 
112 Vines, with chistring bunches growing. 2729 De I’oe 
Crusoe y 1840* 1 . xiv. 344, 1 gave him. .a bunch of raisins. 
x8ax Byron in Moore Lift <1838) 490 The old woman . 
brought inc two bunches of violets. 284a Tennyson Day- 
Dr. 64 Grapes with bunches reu as blood. 2873 Sir J. 
H KNNCliF.L Pop. l.ert. Sc. 111. 4 3a. 1 19 1 luit comet . . wit. a 
mere bunch of vapours. 

4 . Jig. A col ection, 4 lot *. 

xffaaj | ackhon Judah 76 See what person* God hath picked 
out of all the bunch oi the Patrinrchcs, Prophets, Judges, 
and Kings. 2633 Sanderson Strut. 11 . 30 *1 hough . . he do 
hut only name it[diarity) in the bunch among other dulie 
1687 W. Shekwin in J/ist. Magd. Coll. iGxf. Hist Soc.) 
79 A* very u rascal as any in the Bunch. 0 2764 Johnson 
in Boswell < 1816 J V. 151 , 1 am glad the Ministry is removed. 
Such a bunch of imbecility never disgiuied a country. 283a 
A then.rum No. 343. 35s Two friars are bargaining for a 
bunch of cherubs. Mod. She’s the best of the bunch. 


5 . spec, t *- A pack of cards {obs.) b. A flock 
of waterfowl, e. (£ 7 . S.) A herd of cattle. 

2983 Foxe in La tinted s Serm. 4 Rent. (1845' In trod. 13 
The best coat card, in the hunch. xffoS Middi.k'ion Tritk 
to Catch, Ac. 11. i, l'lic best card in all the bunch, sffxs 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 11748' 366 ’Hie lesser dibbling teale 
In bunches. 1839 E. Jesse Glean. Nat Hist. Ser. 111. 146 
They [ducks] come in what are called bundles . . sometimes 
. .150 ducks in a bunch. 2884 Hnrp-dt Atag. July 394 a 
The expence of herding a 4 bunch ’ of cuttle. 

6 . Mining. A small isolated body of ore, etc. 

2829 W. Phillips Outl. Min. 4 Grot. (x8i8> 160 l’lic ores 

both of copper and tin principally occur in quantities which 
. .occupy .nut a small comparative portion ol the vein, a id 
are.. termed bunches. 2885 1 . T.F/ IVrnfr State Quart ics 
so It took seven years to reach a good bunch of slate. 

7 . Comb., as t bunch • back, a back with a 
‘bunch’ or hump; + bunoh-baoked a., hump- 
backed ; bunch-groan, p'estuca seabre/la, of N. 
America ; bunch-word {rare\ a word formed by 


agglutination. 

2628 Holy day Jm'enal 291 Virginia would exchange her 
grace Of shape for Kutila's “bunch-back. 1877 W. Charle- 
ton E.xenit. de diff. et notn. Animal, (ed. 3) 8 The lmie 
Scythian Ox with a hunch-back. 2529 Horman Vnlg. 31 
No man shtilde rebuke and scome a blereyied man or 
gogylyed . . or blabhcrlyppcd. or *bounchebacked. iffftD 
Fuller Pisgnh iv vi. 215 Who..afiirme all Jaws to be 
crooked, or bunch-backed. 2888 Intoll \ Obsom No. 34- «4 
Thickly clothed with *bunch-gram. 27*9 Dudley In Phil. 
Trans. XX XI II. 358 The # Btmch or humpback Whale. 
288a D Wilson Pre-hist. Alan 11 . aix. 136 Like tie 
4 bunch- words, as they have been called, of the American 
language*, compounded of a number of pnrta. 

i BimoXlf sb* Obs. [f. Bunch r.i] A punch, 
a thump. 

184a Rogers Xaaman 193 The Angell gave him !Petar)a 
hunch on the to-eide. 



JBUHCS* 


flUBOll Cbmi/), vA Oh. exc. dial. Forms : 
4-5 toon oh, 5 bunohe, 5-6 bouaoh(e, *- bunch 
I Etymology obscure: peril, onomatopoeic ; cf. 
ikxJKoe v. and Punch v. % both which m closely 
parallel in sense to this word. The Du. bonktn 
to beat, thrash, has been compared, bat relationship 
between it and the Eng. word is very doubtful.] 

a. tram. To strike^ thump; to bruise flax, etc., 
by beating it. 

tj6s Ungl. P. PI. A. Prol. 71 He bonchede [r». r bunched J 
hem with his llreaat. 0441 Promp. Parv. 55 Hunchon', 
tnndo. igi Dives 4 J'ttw/. iW. de \V.) 1. ill 34/a Men . . 
bounche or knocks theyr brestis. 1577 Harrison England 
u 11. vl (1877) *47 A fall . . might peradventure bunch or 
batter tt. sSoi Cornwall yes Seneca <i6jti 74, I will 
reel*, and bonch hem pc. 1671 Charente Let. Customs 
Mauritania 49 These golden Apples, especially the biggest, 
bunched in several places with the blows of Musket 
bullets. , s6fn S run dene SuPpi. Vac. E. Anglia *E. D. S.) 
buuch % to beat hemp, van Peacock A. IV. Lincoln . 
Gloss. (E. D. S.> Cauves bunch their mother's bags as soon 
aa they can stan*. 

b. To kick. (Yorksh., Lincolnsh., etc.) 

1647 Depps. York Cast, xo in Peacock H. IV. Lincoln. 
Clou. (E. D. S.) He actually saw him bunching an old uian. 
1669 R. Sellar in A fist r. Quakers' Sufferings iii. 1738* 176 
They hunched me with their Feet that 1 Tell backwards 
into a Tub. nUaGenti. Mag. XC 1 . 1. 397. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Glass. % He bunch'd me. 

Hence Buncholot, a farmer ; a clodhopper, 

1877 Holdsmtss Gloss. (E. D. 8.1. 

BtIXLoIl (btmj), vA [f. Bunch jiU] 
ti. intr. A. i’o bulge .out), protrude, stick out. 
b. To form bunches or clusters. Oh. 


Trcvisa Barth. De P. K. xvm. xxi. ( 1495^780 Came lion 
. . his rydgebonys bonch yth vpwarde as it were a fyrahe. 
157s Busscwkll Armor is ii. sab, Hys (the Cameleon’s].. 
ridge bones bounche upward, x6ox Holland Pliny xvi. 
xxxiv, Big berries growing thick together, and bunching 
round in manner of grapes. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. iuai 
Of the round line that part which is . . without doth bumpe 
and bunch. i6u Masse tr. Aleman's Gusman d A (f. 11. 
14a Which made the wheales to hunch out vpon their 
backs. 1638 A. Read Treat. Ckirurg. xxiii. 167 If the 
eyes of the patient . . bunch out. 1708 Woodward hostile 
(Kj Bunching out into a large round knob. 1806-7 J. 
Bekksvohd Miseries Hum. Lift (18361 m. No. 10 Winding 
up a top badly grooved, so that the string bunches down 
over the peg. 

2 . irons. To make into a bunch; to gather (a 
dress) into folds ; to group (animals) ( U. S.). 

>881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., When trees arc bunched to- 
gether. .they arc scrubs. 1883 Chamh. Jml 690 Her hair 
rudely bunched into an uncomely heap. 1883 Cassell's 
Family Mag. Aug. *6i ( lathering and * bunching ' flower*. 
1884 Bazaar as Deo. 664 /a An over-dress of chintz, much 
hunched up on hip* and at back. 1885 Miluor (Dale.) Free 
Press 18 Aug. 3/5 They l hogs] stand bunched around at the 
root of the tree. 

Bnnohed (btnifi), ppl. a. [f. Bunch sb\ and 
v 2 + -BD.J + a. Having or forming a protuber- 
ance ; covered with swellings ; humped ; bulging, 
protuberant. Hunched /ine t used by Guillim for : 
A waved line. Oh. b. Bunched up) out : (of a 
dress) gathered into a bunch. 1 0. Bunoht- 
baok <ulj.» bunch -backed. Oh. 

1510 H orman Yuly. 31 His wise was bounchyd abotie, and 
flat downeward. 1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 20 The v*e 
of the swelled or bounched parte of the lint Vertebra. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 34 Those disciples who counter, 
feited to be . . buncht hackc like their master Plato. «6so 
Guillim Heraldry* 11. iii. 11660) 54 A Bunched Line is that 
which is carried with round reflections or bowings tip and 
down. 179s Cow ee r Odyss. xix. 307 His back was bunch'd. 
1883 Harfsr's Mag. Mar. 53 a/i Children with bunched-out 


gowns. 

t Bnnohineil. Oh. [f. Bunchy a. + -ness.] 
Quality of being bunchy, protulierance. 

1994 Cakew f fun rtf’s Exam. IVits iii (1596) 93 There will 
remame .. the forehead And the nape witfi a little bunchi- 
nesse. x6xx Corea., Gibbositi t butichinesse. 

Bundling, vbl. sb. [f. Hunch vA and 2 * 
-1 no *.] The action of the verbs to Bunch: t a. 
Thumping, beating (obs.). + b. Bulging, pro- 

tul>erancc (oh.). 0. Making into bunches. 

1398 Tskvisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xi, [The swanl hah a 
by 1 with a maner boncliinge [sgtt bounchynge ; 198a bounch- 
ingj hat distingueb pe sy)te fro smcl and taste, c 1440 
Promp. Part*. 53 Bunchynge, tnncio . 1668 Ci/lff.ppkr & 
Cole Barthol. Ana/. 1. ix. ao [The stomach] hath two 
bundlings, c 1700 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide t. vi. <1738) 
81 The Protuberance* or Bunching* of the Cerebellum. 
18B3 Cassell’s Family Mag. Aug. 361 Flower-picking, bunch- 
ing, and selling. 

t Bunching, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bunch vA + 
•tnq 2 ] Protuberant, bulging. 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvi. (1495' 135 The 
bones of be tholdrcs that ben holowe wychin and bounch- 
vnge wytnout. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exert. U703) »x Your 
Punch will print a bunching mark. 1668 Culteppcr ft Coi.k 
BartkoL Auat. 1. viii. 17 The bunching part of the Spleen. 
1813 W. Beattie Yule Feast it Twa bunching megs. 

Buohy (b»*nji), a. [f. Bunch sb 1 + -t *.] 

1. Bulging, protuberant ; full of protuberances or 
swellings ; humped. 

1308 Trbvisa Barth De P. R. vit. lxiv. (1493) s8o The 
nayles ben boystpuse and bounche |is8e bounchye] as they 
were scabbed. *943 Traherom Vigos Ckirurg. l x. 9 The 
lyver is hollowe in the In warde parte, .and bounchye wyth- 
011L 196s PhaKr ACneid. rx. CcIv.An vnshapen bunchy 
speare \pudem nodis has/ami 1607 Topsell Four-/. Besots 
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if V*, f cam *kl bunchy back. 1873 Bbsant ft 

Riot L title Girl ii. xx. 183 Augustine, the flu. the bunchy, 
tbs stalling. Mod. Who is (hat with tnc buneny ekirtsf 
*» Dike a bunch ; having Lunches or clusters. 

Miss Mitpord Village Ser. 1. 1x863) «3 So ax to hang 
.-in m sort of bunchy festoon, i^g ’i ennykon Poems 7s 
1 ralluted wuh bundiy vtns. siga Rocs Ch. Fathers 
111. 1. xu Those leaf-uke bunchy fmials . . Mem all too soft 
and light lobe of stone. 

Bunoombft, birnktun (bpyksm). [f. Bun- 
couth) name of a county in N. Carolina, U. S. 
The use of the word originated near the close of 
the debate on the * Missouri Question * in the 16th 
congress, when the member from this district 


rose to speak, while (he house was impatiently 
calling for the ■Questiou*. Several members 
gathered round him, begging him to desist ; he 
persevered, however, lor a while, declaring that 
the people of his district expected it, and that he 
was bound to make a speech for Buncombe. ^See 
Bartlett, Atncr. Diet.'] 

1. in U. S. use (^see above': 

A. In phrases, such as, to talk or speak for or 
to Buncombe , to pass a measure for buncombe ;i. e, 
to please or gull n constituency), a bid for bun- 
combe (i.c. for the favourable notice of the electors), 
amt the like. b. Political speaking or action not 
from conviction, but in order to gain the favour of 
electors, or make a show of patriotism, or seal ; 
political clAp-trap. 

a. 1857 S. G. Goodrich fit rutin. I. 101 (Bartlett), Con- 
ermines of crows, clamorous os if talking tu buncombe. 1897 
N. York Tribune j Mar. (Bartlett) The House of Kc(/re- 
sentativcH broke down upon the corrupt ion committee's tail, 
having first passed it for buncomlie. 1899 N. York Her. 
12 Mar., The bill was another bid fur buncombe. 1863 W. 
pHii.urs Speeches ix. 334 They sometimes talked for 
Buncomlie. 


b. 1890 Times 34 Jan. 4/3 Conventions, rights of Inde- 
jiendciict 1 . caucuses, agitation, and whatever else may be 
unplied by the American expression ' bunkum '. 1896 

hat. Rev. 11 . 37’j/i Rather meant as a piece of bunkum 
for his countrymen, than as a serious exposition of policy. 
1897 Kinoklkv Two Y. Ago xxv, Talk plum truth, and leave 
bunkum for right honournblcs who keep their places thereby. 
1880 Johnson IV. Ltoyd Garrison <t Times 343 To lake 
some sort of actiou that would seem to be anti-slavery, [but] 
amount to little or nothing^in short, mere buncombe. 

2 . Empty clap-trap oratory; ‘tall talk'; humbug. 
x86e-?rt/. Rev. 13 Mar. 399 Did it [the Volunteer move. 

ment J signify business or 'bunkum * f 1869 Pall Malt G. 
8 Sept. 1 1 /a The philosopher is tempted to talk n good deal of 
what we inay call scientific 1 buncombe '. 1884 Congrega- 

tional is t June 436 This appeal to the 4 splendid history and 
the roll of saints ’ is bunkum, or something worse. 

3. a/lrib. 


1863 Dicky Federal St. U. 317 General Butler's ‘bun- 
kum proclamation. x86f Sai.a in IMi/y Tel. 9 Aug. A 
most amusing deduction of bunkum logic. x868 Tempts 
Bar Dec. 4a A buncombe story relating to his ring. 

lienee Bunoomisa v., to talk 1 buukum * ; 
Bnnkumita, one who talks 1 bunkum *. 

1864 Morning Star 1 1 Sept., Dispel the mist raised by the 
petty breath of ioumalistic bunkumiies. 1871 Daily News 
13 Mar., He cither gammons you [an 4 interviewer ] inten- 
tionally, buncomises, or is leticcnl 

II Bund (brnd). Anglo-Indian. [Hindustani 
JJJ band ; of Persian origin.] In India : * Any 
artificial embankment, a dnm, dyke, or causeway.’ 
In the Anglo-C'hinese ports, 1 applied specially to 
the embanked quay along the snore'. (Col. Yule.) 

1813 Williamson East -Indian Vade Mec. II. R79 1 Y.) The 
great bund or dyke. 1834 Mkdwin Angler in Wales 1 1 . 
xx. 73 The 4 bund ' is a colossal piece of masonry, consisting 
of massy walls, the interspace filled up by earth. 1839 
Thinlwall Greece VII. 8 j To remove the dykes, or bund*, 
by which the undent kings of Persia or Assyria had oh> 
stniLled the navigation. 1869 Kawi.inson Aw. Mon. 111 . 
1 267 A bund or dum thrown across it. 

Bund, b unden, -in, obs. forms of Bound 
pfl. a A) and pa. pplc. of Bind. 

II Bunder vb»*ndat). Anglo-Indian. [Hindu- 
slanijJJJ bandar ; a Pei*, word.] 

1 . 4 A landing-place or quay ; a seaport ; a har- 
bour ; Bomcti tries a custom-house) ’ (Col. Yule). 

1673 Faykr Acc. E. India /fr P. [1698) 113 <Y.) We. .have 
Bunders or Docks for our Vessels. 1717 A Hamilton Hew 
Acc.E. Ind. I.x viii. 309 The King granted us a Piece of 
Grottud for a Bunder to repair our Snips and Vessels. 1809 
Mar. Graham Jml. Res id. India 11 (Y.) The new bunder, 
orpior. 

2 . Comb. Bunder-boat, * a boat in use on the 


Bombay coast for communicating with ships at 
anchor, aud also . . employed . , in going up and 
down the coast ' (Col. Yule). 

. «*S Br. Here* Journ. Utper Pros*. India (1828' II. 173 
We crossed over. . m a stout boat culled here a bundur boat, 1 
suppose from 4 bundur 4 a harbour. 1849 Stocquei.er Hand - 
bh. Brit. India [1834) xxa Bunder-boats are obtainable at 
the piers. 

Bu nding (bimdiq), sb. Mining. Also 7-8 
b unning. 1 A staging of boards on stalls or 
stempleS) to carry deads 7 Raymond Mining Gloss. 
Hence Bunding v .. to furnish with a bunding. 

s6s| Manlove Lead-Mines (E. I). S.) R 57 Running*, Pol- 
ings, Stemples. 1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. Divb, Shafts 
arc likewise Bunding 'd over when the Miner has done with 


them. Ibid. Ttv, The use of these are to Cltabe by. or for 
making Buildings, im Milner in Phil Tram. LXXXVI. 
358 Ekpeutbtg that the whole mass of bunoings above them, 
which contains many hundred tons weight of rubbish, had 


given way. 

BudlA (bo‘nd’1), sb. Forma: 4 7 bnndol, 5 
bondaiit, $ -6 bundollo, boundall, (6 biadls), 
6-7 bundeU, 7- bundle. [Proximate derivation 
obacure; ultimately f. *bund- pa. pple. stem of 
OTeut. % bind*an to Bind ; the precise form of the 
•ufh a is uncertain. C f. M Du. bondel (mod. bundel ), 
mod.G. bundel ; also OHG. gibunlilt, -ttn nei.t. 
MHG. gebundel) and OE. fyndtle wk. fern, ‘net of 
binding (only in Laws of Ailfrcdxwv A ; but these 
forms are not exactly parallel. The OE. byndele , 
or the ( >E. equivalent of any of the continental 
words quoted, would have yielded mod. Kng. 
* bind le % so that the form of the existing word 
seems to point io adoption from l>u. or LG., or 
else to analogy with the pple. bund, 4 bound ’.] 
f 1 . That which binds ; a bandage. Obs. rare. 
xjBa Wvclip Jer. ii. m Whether forptv shal . . the worn man 
spou*e of hir bresl ouudel 1 1388 brest girdil, Cdvkru. 
stumacher ; Vulg. fasciae pec torn ti* ] I 
2 . A collection of tilings bound or otherwise 
fastened together ; a bunch ; a package, parcel. 

In some nee. uses now superseded by bunch ; e.g we no 
longer speak of 4 a bundle of keys, of flowers* ; but we still 
say 4 a bundle of sticks*, etc., not 4 a bunch *. The most fre- 
quent application of the word, when not followed by o/ % is 
to denote a parcel tied up in a handkerchief. 

1388 Wvcus Song of Sol. i 12 My derlyng is a bundel of 
myrre to me. 1398 Trkvira Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii, 
[Flax] bounde in Prsty nytehes ft bounrlel. c 1440 Promp. 
Part*. <s Bundelle, fasciculus. 1474 Caxton thesss no 
On his gurdel a bundel of keyes. 1934 Mux» On Passion 
Wk*. (1597) 1*97/1 A boundcll of the luwe growing herbe of 
Ysope. 1977 Deb Relat. Spir. 1.(1659) * 3 ? Be nppenreth 
now all in violet Silk like a I’loke, and on his head a bundel 
wieathcd of the some. 1636 Hkai ky Theopltiasi. 96 In bis 
hand a bundle of papers. 17x6- 18 Lady M. W. Monia«;uu 
Lett. 1 . xxiii. 71 How inay I send a large bundle 10 you? 
>798 Mrs. Glass* Cookery v. 81 Put in mmie good broth or 
gravy, and a bundle of sweet herb*. s8es M an. Ki*;k worth 
Moral T. n8i6< 1 . viii. 63 Tied up a . . bundk of linen. *831 
Brewster Optics xx. tBx A bundle of C 

b. Animal Phys. A set of muscular or nervous 
fibres bound closely together, o. Fibro-vascular 
(or vascular ) bundle (Vc g. Phys.): one of the 
collections of fibres, vessels, and cells, which con- 


stitute the fibro-vancular tissue. 

173a Arbvthnot Rules of Dist 083 The bundle of Fibres 
which consiitute the Muscle may be small. 180a Med. 4 
Phys. Jml. Vlll. 368 The Moilunca . . have all the re- 
mainder of the common bundle of nerves, .con toiued in the 
same cavity with the other viscera. 1866 Huxi.ly Phys. 
xu 11869) 4 Delicate bundles of nervous filaments, the roots 
or the spinal nerves. 1884 Bower ft Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. 4 Ferns ija. 

c. Law, in pi. (see quota.). 

1678 Philumi, Bundles, a sort of Record* of Chancery, 
lying in the office of the Rolls ; as, the Files of Bills, and 
Answers in Chancery) the Files of Corpus cum Causa , all 
writs of Certiorari) with their Certtficstes, and divers 
others. 17x3 in Krrbey. 1701 90 in Bailey. 

d. Twenty hanks, or 60.006 yards, of linen yarn. 

1879 Use Diet. Arts II. 450 lliese packages . . consist of 

from quarter of a bundle to five or six bundles, 

6. Iron wot h. A 4 fagot ’ of iron or steel tods 
for welding together and working into a mass of 
greater toughness. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 98 The whole max* 
was bound together by collars driven on tight, or by strips of 
iron wrappea firmly about the bundle. Several of these 
faggot* being thus prepared, were placed in a furnace and 
brought to a welding heat. 

3 . fig. A collection, 1 lot ’ (of things material or 
immaterial) ; usually either with contemptuous 
implication, or with allusion to a figurative 'lying 
together \ + To be bound in the bundle of life 1 a 
Hebraism derived from tiie Bible): to be foic- 
ordained to continued life. 

1939 Covkhdai.k x Sam. xxv 39 Then shal the noule of my 
lorde be liounde in the bundeU of y 1 * lyuynge (x6it bound in 
the bundle of life] euen with the Lorde thy God. 1964 
Grinual Rem. (1843)11 A bundle of die principal nobility 
of the Christian world. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1. ii. (1686)3 A bundle of calumnies. 1766-78 Tucker 
Li. Hat . 11 . 336 A bundle of superstitions and gross 
absurdities. 1789 Reid Int. Powers 186 A bundle of sen- 
sations. s 86 s E. Neale Anal. Tk. 4 Hat. 40 The thought 
of any object is not that of a mere bundle of qualities. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. 1 . l 25 The King and Queen of France, 
die King of Navarre, and die royal dukes in a bundle. 

4 . Attrib . and Comb as bundle handkerchief : 
bundle pillar (see quot.) ; bundle-ring, ring of 
fibro-vascular bundles ; so bundle-system, -tube ; 
bundle-sheath, the sheath investing each fibro- 
vascular bundle, the endodeiniis; bundle-yarn, 
yarn made up in bundles (see sense ad). 

1884 Pall Mall G. xx Sept. 4/2 Crowds .. with huge car- 
pet bags, tin boxes, and # bundle handkerchiefs. *876 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss., • Bundle Pillar , in Gothic architecture, a 
column consisting of a number of small pillars around its 
circumference. 1884 Bower ft Scott De Bary's Phaner. hr 
Ferns *58 In tbe internode of Nepenthes there is found an 
inner typical *bundle-ring. x88a Vines Sochi Bot. xaj 
Masses of tissue accompany the separate fibro- vascular 
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bundled m. .enveloped or sheaths ; these I term generally 
*itundte-«hcachiu 1884 Bowks ft Scott De diary's Pkaner. 
*r Ferns 948 A * .number of Dicotyledons . . diner in their 
*bundle-*vst«cn front that which characterises their allies. 
1W3 Daily News 3 Oct. s'6 The market for *bundle yarns. 
Wllldld, v. [f. prec. sb.J 

1 . irons. To tie in, or make up into, a bundle. 
1849 Apparition* at Woodstock, in Hone EvsryAay BA. 

II. 584 The., oak. they had. .bundled up into faggots. 1706 
Lady M. W. Montagus Lott. xevt. IV. 76, I bundle up all 
your letters. 17I) Cowpkh Task iv. 668 Flow'rs . . bundled 
dose to All some crowded vase. itsB Stkuart Planter's 
G 949 Care must be taken to bundle up all the flexible parts 
of the roots. Scott Tom Cringle x. 904 The cape. . 

was bundled . . into a round heap, im Mias Yonge Ctess 
tint* vi. 63 .She . . bundled up her hair as best she might. 

b. To 'fagot bar iron lor the purpose of 
welding it together. 

1I31 J. Holland Manttf. Metals I. 98 To cause bar iron 
• .to be closely fagutted or bundled together, 
t 2 . fig. To collect, to gather into a mass. (Usu- 
ally with up or toother. > Ohs. 

a x6a8 F. (Ihfvili.f Shinty (16521 935 The former recited 
particulars, howsoever improperly . . bundled up together. 
1633 Hr. Hai.i. Hard Texts 541, 1 have bundled up all his 
sins together, .for a meet day of punishment. 1690 I^ocke 
Hum . Und. in. v. (169s 1 943 Under one Term, bundle to- 
gether a great variety of. . Ideas. 

3 . intr. To pack up one's effects in preparation 
for a journey ; hence, to go with all one's luggage 
or incumbrances. Also of a number of persons : 
To go precipitately and in disorder, 'all in a 
bundle ’ (cf. 4 ) : chiefly with in , off, out. 

**• 7 Burns Prose Whs. 95 The devil's bagpiper will touch 
him off ' Bundle and go !' 180a (J. Colman Poor Genii. v. 
iii. (L.t Is your ladyship's honour bundling off then? 1B45 
Kinolakk hot ken xviil. 982 He made both his wives bundle 
out. a 1863 Whatri.y in Miss Wliately Lifets Corr. (t866> 
11. 498 'Curates, rectors, archdeacons, deans, bundle in. 
bundle in t * 1879 Browning Ivan iv. 109 So in we bundled 
— 1 and those Cod gave me orn e. 

4 . irons. To put or send (persons or things) 
away, in. off, out , etc., hurriedly and unceremoni- 
ously* Cf. 4 pack off 4 send packing '. 

s8s3 Scott Peveril (1865' 63. I will bundle away her rags 
to the Hall. Da Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 39 

When he and his are all bundled off to Hades. 1897 
Livings tone Trav. xvi. 300 She. .bundled him into the hut. 
1876 £. Junk in* Blot on Queen's //. 5 They were bundled 
out pretty quick. iM C Bkthki.i. in haw Rep. (1887 j 
i8/i, I have been bundled off to the Cape for a year. 

6. intr. To sleep in ones clothes 011 the same bed 
or couch with (as was formerly customary with per- 
son* of opposite sexes, in Wales and New England). 

1781 S. Peters Gen. Hist. Connecticut (Bartlett) It is 
thought hut a piece of civility to ask [a Indy] to bundle. 
1809 w. Irving A’nicherb. (Bartlett. Van Cnrlcar stopped 
occasionally in the villages to. .dance at country frolics, and 
bundle with the Yankee lasses. 184a 78 [see Bundling 
vbl. sb ]. 

Bundled (brrnd’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -Ki> V] 
Made iuto bundles, collected in bundles ; wrought 
(as iron) by welding bundles of rods or bars. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants 111. 316 Root small, fibrous, 
bundled, a little woolly. 1831 J. Holland Mattuj. Metals 
1. 98 Those [anchors] which arc forged from bundled or 
scrap iron. 1804 S. Thomson Wild PL 1. led. 4' aij The 
fasciculated or bundled [root] we sec in the bird's-ncst orchis. 
1868 Browning Ring Of Bk. ix. 1052 Beds of bundled straw. 

Bundler (bundlaj). [f. Bundle v. + -kr *.] 

1 . One who makes up (goods) in bundles. In 
tomb., ns wood-bundler. 

1869 Daily Hews 91 May, Bootblacks, wood-bundlers. 

2 . One who bundles : see Bundle v. 5. 

t Bu’ndlet. Obs. rare. [f. B undue sb. 4- dim. 
suffix -rt.] A small bundle, a fascicle. 

138a Wvclif Song 0/ Sol. i. 12 A bundelet of myrre my 
leinman is to me. 1774 T West Antiq. Furness App. xiii, 
Two Shields, .suspended by Bundlets of Nightshade. 

Bundling (btrndliij), vbl. sb. [f. Bundle v. 
4 -ino J .] The action of the verb to Bundle, in 
various senses. 

1690 Fuller Pisgah 11. v. 199 Haran. .and Eden and Sheba 
. .all near one another iat» appeares by thrir bundling up 
together). 1709 H ickeringill Priest-cr. 1 v. 1 1791 ) 942 That 
know no other Test of Holy Writ, but the Book-binders 
bundling them into one Volume. x8oy F.din. Rev. X. 109 
An amusement in New England .. called bundling. 184a 
C Markon Jmi. Baiochtstan , 4<*. 111. 987 Many of the 
Afghan tribes have a custom in wooing, similar to what 
in Wales U known as bundling - up. W 1 H. Melville 
Whale I. 58 A speechlessly quick, .bundling of a man into 
Eternity. 1878 C. Wake Evot. Moral. 1. 401 The custom 
of bundling, .among Celtic peoples. 

attrib. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals I. 145 These are 
at the forge made up into faggots on the bundling bench. 
>879 Urb Diet. Arts II. 4*0 It is., better to employ a 
bundling press than an ordinary table, as the yarn can then 
lie made up more solidly. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar. Advt., 
Bundling and packing machinery. 


fBundwork. Obs. ran- 1 , pad. Du. bont- 
werh fur, peltry ; cf. Ger. buntwerk (written bund- 
wtrk by lather) 1 pelzwerk \ Grimm.] 

1663 Mt'My. Gordon's Furniture , A chapcll bed all of 
hundft^S^nS two peice of hinging* and pan. 

tJKttttoir Obs. ? north, dial, f A kind of horse. 

♦ lav. N. C. II. (i860) 193 Baie Williamson 
gjiMirandy, colics, 3/. 6/W. . . An old 
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marc 90 /-. 

Obs . 


gray bundy and 
Also 3 buine. [perh. worn 


<flow$ f. OR, bveun sb. 4 buying 9 , f. byegam to 
Buf | c t ME. buo for bugged ( 31 a per*. sing. pres, 
of verb).] Buying, purchase. (In the last 
quot a jNL pple. seems required.) 

c ssgfi Lamb . Horn. 18 Min iltesu . . )m beadest im bin el- 
v&MpQnmd elnung] al wib uten bunc. a im§ A nor. R. 36a 
(M SAC. ft T.) Me ne met nout . . two bongede schone habben 
wiihttanbune(MS. N. buggunge]. /bid. 368 (MU. N.)pauh 
clenhesse ne beo nout Inline [MS. C bune] ed God. 
Bunewand, var. of Bun wand ; see Bun sb. l 
Buniyte, obi. form of Benefit. 
Bvui^/B Also 5 bunge, 6 bonng(e. 
[Cf. MDu. bought in same sense, said by Franck 
to be a regular dial, form for *bonde, whence the 
recorded MDu. bonne , mod. Du. bom. 

The Du. word corresponds to MHG. punt, /untei the 
synonymous F. bonde is supposed to be adopted from some 
Teut. lang. It has been conjectured that the source of all 
these words is the L. puucta in the sense of * hole *, and that 
the synonymous OH (>., MHG. shunt, tnod.G. spuud, Du. 
s/on are originally the same word.] 

1. A stopper ; spec, a large cork stopper for the 
* mouth ' of a cask, i. e. the hole in the bulge 
by which it is filled. 

c 1410 Promp. Parv. 55 Bunge of a wesselle, as a tonne, 
barelle, botelle, or other lyke. 1930 Palscr. 202/1 Bung of 
a tonne or pype. 1669 Worlidoe Syst. Agric. iv. | 7 (1681) 
sa Pul into a vessel, and stopt with a Bung and Kag. 1769 
Mas. Raffai.d Eng. Housekpr. 41778) 329 Take out the 
hung. 1830 M. Donovan Don/. Econ. I. 979. c i860 H. 
Si u art Seaman's Catech. 64 They are stowed bung up. 


(Still 


ransf. 

dial.) 


>i Digger Pan tom. iil xiii. S i b, Take youre rodde. . 


JTui it descende perpendicularly downe 'thorough the 
bung. 1684 tr. Boners Merc. Com/it. vm. 974 Stopping the 
bung of the Vessel, *779 Phil. Trans. LXV. 103 A small 
cask of rum, with a large bung. 

3. Naut. A nickname lor the master's assistant 


who superintends the serving of the grog. [Cf. 
bung starter.] 

1863 Man-Of-War in Cornh. Mag. Feb., To. .see the grog 
served out . . the discharge of which I duty] has invested them 
. .with the title of Bungs. 1869 Pall Mall G. 19 Muy x 
The second master and master’s assistant . . are, or used to 
be . . known as 1 bungs 1 in the service. 

4 . [Perh. not the same word,] a. A bundle of 
hemp-stalks, b. Pottery : A pde of 4 seggars * or 
clay cases in which fine stoneware is baked. 

1704 WaRLinuK Diet. Rush et Urb. s. v. Watering, To lay 
the Bungs which are bundles of Stalks) in Water. 183a Cf. 
Porter Porcelain 57 Each of these piles [of Beggar* 1 as it 
stands, is called a bung. 1879 Ukk Diet. Arts III. 614 The 
4 setters 4 lor china plates . . are * reared ' in the oven in ' bungs \ 

f 5 . ~ Bum sb. l Obs. rare. 

1691 New Disc. Old tut reams xxviii. 6. 

0 . Comb., as bung cloth ; bung-hole, the hole in 
a cask, which is closed with the bung ; + irons/, \ 
the anus {obs.) ; bung-knife, ? a knile for cutting 
bungs ; bung-starter, 4 a stave shaped like a bat, 
which, applied to either side of the bung, causes 
it to start out ; also a soubriquet lor the captain 
of the hold ; also a name given to the master's 
assistant serving his apprenticeship for hold duties' 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk .) ; bung -stave, that 
stave of a cask in which is the bung-hole. 

188a Narks Seaniansk. (ed. 6) 146 Bungs and *bung cloths. 
1971 Digger Pantom. in. xii. S b, The diagonall . . lynes 
from the "bung holes to the . . lowest parte of either babe. 
16x1 Coick., Cut de cheval , a small and ouglie fish, or 
excrescence of the Sen, resembling a mans bung-hole, and 
called the red Nettle [-Sea Anemone].. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. xii. 955 A cask with a very lai^e 
hunghole. 199a Gkkknk Uhst Courtier (1871) 40 By his 
side a skein like a brewers 4 boung-knife. i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 64 The *buna Ntave is known by the 
rivets of the hoops being on that stave. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 144 Its bung-stave is uppermost. 

tBung, sb* Thieve, ? Cant . Obs. Also 6 
bong, boong, 6-7 bouhg. [Origin unknown: 
the resemblance to OI£. pung purse (also Fris. 
pang* purse’ in Koolman), is woithy of notice. 
If. quot. 159a in Buno v. 3.] 

a. A purse, b. A pick-pocket. Also in comb., 
as bung-nippar, a pick -pocket. 

1967 Harman Cartal 83/1 Bunge, a pursue. 199a De/. 
Coneyca t thing (1859) 4 Some .. would venture all the byte 
in their boung at dice. 1997 Shaks. a Hen, IP, n. iv. 138 You 
Cut-purse Rascalt, you filthy Bung. x6xx Df.kker Roar. 
Girle Wks. 1873 III. 917 Shnl you and I nip a bung? shall 
you and I cut a purse? a 1698 Cleveland (V. Find. < 1677)96 
An Auihentick Gypsie, that nipa your Bung with a Canting 
Ordinance. 1659 ( aterpillers 0/ Nat. A not. , Bunq-Nibber, 
or Cut-purse - a pickpocket 1709 New Cant. Diet., Bung, 
a Purse, Pocket, or Fob. . . Bung-nippers, Cut-purses. 

Bung, a. Sc. 'Tipsy, fuddled; a low word’ 
(Jam.). 

i7*x Ramray Epistle to R. If. B. Wks. 1848 III. 69 When 
with wine he’s bung. ?*7S» — Poem* 11844) 64 She .. 
chang'd her mind, whan bung. 

Bung (bmj\ v. [f. Buno jM ] \ Brans. 

1 . To stop with a bung ; also with down, up. 

16x6 Surfl. ft Maskh. Countr. Farm 431 You must bung 

It vp very close. 1741 H anbury in Phil. Trans. XL1. 674 
Unctuous Clay, such as Brewers use to baog their Vessels. 
1835 Marryat Pacha ii. I had bunged up the cask. >836 
Penny Cycl. V. 405/1 The beer [should bej wall flattened 
before bunging down in the casks. 


2 . irons/, and fig. To stop, close ; to stmt up. 
Now chiefly In pugilistic slang, to bung up the eyes. 

>989 Pappow . Hatchet A Hi), lime mu liners, .must naue 
their raoutnes bungd with iests. x 4 oa Mahk tr. Aleman's 
Gutman d'Alf. II. 994 My mouth was bung'd vp, 1 durst 
not speoke. x88fl Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xii | 3 (1669) 
356/2 Resolve tobung up thine car from all by-discourse. 
1735 Connoisseur No. 53 1774) 11. 139 In the vulgar idiom 
Bunging your eye. two Marryat F. Miidmety v. With 
his eyes bunged up and nis face, .swollen. 

8. To shut up, enclose, as in a bunged cask. 

iHt Nashs P. Penilesse ted. a) 93 a, Bung vp all the welth 
of the Land in their suap-haunce hags. 1779 Garrick in 
Colman Postk. £r//.(i8ao> 308 Henderson play'd Regulus, 
ft you would have wish'd him bung'd up with his nails, 
before y* End of y' v act. 1794 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Celebration Wks. 111. 419 Chain d be the tempests, and 
well bung’d the rain. 

Bungalow (bn qgildu). Anglo-Indian. Also 
7 bungale, 8 buxtgula, bnngelow, bnngllo, 8-9 
bungalo ( pi. -oes), 9 bungallow. [a. Hindustani 
bangld, understood to be identical with the adj. of 
same form, meaning ‘ belonging to Bengal'.] 

A one-storied house (or temporary building, e.g. 
a summer-house), lightly built, usually with a 
thatched roof. Dawk bungalow : see Dawk. 

Strbynbiiam Master MS Jh'aty (India Office) 95 
Nov., It was thought fitt . to sett up Bungale* or Hovells 
. . for all such English in the Company's Service as belong 
to their Sloopes ft Yessell*. 17x1 1 ? Thornton] F.ngl. Pilot 

111.54 All along the Hugh lev Shore, .almost as far as the 
Dutch Bungelow. 1794 K. Thompson Sailor's Lett. 11766) 
1. xii. 90 In an evening . . we swing to the Bread and cliecse 
Bunpuia in our palanquins. 1809 Mar. Graham Journ. 
Rend. India 10 1Y.1 We came to a small bungalo or 
garden-house, a 1847 Mrs. Sjikhwoou Lady 0/ Manor 111. 
xxi. 939 The bungalows in India . . ore, for the most part 
. . built of unbaked bricks and covered with thutch, having 
in the centre a hall . . the whole being encompassed by an 
open verandah. 1873 F. Hall in Ltppincoti s Mag. XV. 
338/1 Every day 1 stopped once or twice at a traveller*' 
bungalow, or rest-house. 

Bungee. ? Some kind of fabric. 

1760 Goldsmith Cit. W. Ixxvii, I know these [silks] . . to 
be no better than your mere flimsy bungee*. 

Bungell, obs. form of Bungle. 
t Bu ngerly, a. and adv. Obs. Also 7 bun- 
garly. [1. *bunger (? for Bungler) + -ly .1 

A. adj. Unworkmanlike, bungling, slovenly. 
B. adv. Clumsily. Ilcnce Bu'ngarlinau. 

1380 Barkt A tv. B 1498 Bungcrly done, infabre. 1584 
Stanyhurkt Descr. I ret. in Holimhed V I . Ep. Ded. f Bun- 
gerlie to botch up a rich garment, by clouting it wuh 
patches of sumlrie colours. 1596 Nakiik Have with you , 
*c. 91 The buugerliest vearses. . that euer were stande. 1998 
Florio, Grossolaneria , clownLshncs. .grosnrs, hunger line*. 
16x3 T. Adams Black Dev. 18 The more shallow in Know- 
ledge, the more bungcrly in wickcdncsse 16x8 Bolton 
/ torus ill. x. 199 The Enemies Ships, .were bungcrly made. 

t Bu ngie-bird. Obs. rare— *. [app. related to 
the name ‘ Friar Bungay' or * Bungy'. See Ward s 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Notes 195.] 
Contemptuous designation fora (I Franciscan) friar. 

X99X Troub. Raigfte K. John (1611) 50 Bald and barefoot 
Bungic birds. 

Bungle (bf'qg'l), v. Also 6 bongyll, boungle, 
7 bungell. [App. onomatopoeic ; cf. Bumble, 
Brangle, Boggle v. 

1 Prof. Skeat compares Sw. dial .bangla to work ineffectu- 
ally (Rietz), and OSw. buugn to strike (Ihre).J 

1 . trans. To do or make in a clumsy or unskilful 
manner ; formerly often with up, out. N ow, usually, 
To spoil by unskilful workmanship. Cf. Botch vj 

1930 Palsgk. 627/9 A man may bongvll it up in a senyght 
1370 Lkvink Man ip. 180 To Bungle, in/abre /acere.. 
>579 U. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 59 They were hudlid and 
. . bunglid upp in more haste then good speede. 1649 Mi.) 1 ms 
Eng. lmprov. Impr. (1653’ 5« He either wholly spoils it, or 
at least bungles out a half work. 179s Scoit Let. in Lock- 
hart 1x839) 1. 347 Never was an affair more completely 
bungled. 1849 E. Holmes Mozart 960 The oratorio, .some 
may expect to be patched or bungled. 

2 . intr. To work or act unskilfully or clumsily ; 
to blunder. 

1949 Oldk Erasm. Par. Ephes. Prol., Bunglyng at the 
thyng that is ferre abnue my capacitie. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul Notes 139/a Physis or Nature is sometimes mtzzeld 
and bungells in ill disposed matter, xnx i8a4l)’lsKAei.i 
Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 408 Shenstone . . found that his engraver 
. had sadly bungled with the poet's ideal. 186a Maurick 
Mar. 4 Met. Philos. IV. iv. | 29. xi8 Very likely Luther 
bungled in his arguments. 

Bungle, sb. [f. prec. vb.l A clumsy or un- 
skilful piece of work ; a botch, blunder, muddle. 
Hence bungle-headed a. 

1696 H. More A olid. Atheism (166a) 84 The most enor- 
mous slip or bungle she could commit. , 1678 Cud worth 
In'.elL Syst. 150 Those auaptauaTa ins Aristotle calls them) 
those Errors and Bungles. 1833 Marryat P. Simpie(xB6\) 
931 The second figure commenced, and 1 made a sod bungle 
. . for I had never danced a cotillon. 1863 Leeds Mercury 
X5 Apr., This dear old bungle-headed commercial man. 
Bungled vbo qg’ld ),ppl. a. [f. as prec. ♦ -ed 1.] 
Done or made clumsily or unskilfully. 

1618 Bolton Floras 111. vifl. xoa They ventured forth to 
Sea in bungled Boats. 1767 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 
310 Spoiling all his plans Vy a bungled execution. 1803 
Water ton Wand.S. Amur. 111. ii. (18791 3*6 On the ground 
he [the sloth] appeared . . a bungled composition. 
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_ (bPTjglaj), AUo 6 bonfla*, 7 
boagUr. {£ u prec. irI.J One who bungles; 
a clumsy wnaMifqi worker. 

tOlltois A*** Peyson. Bk. Wks, (tS37> >089/1 He is 
euenltait a very bungler. 184a Miltum AM. Sweet. Wlw. 
1738 1. 197. If any Carpenter, Smith, or Weaver, were each 
n bungler in his Trade. s8no Irving Sketch Jik . II. 326 A 
bungler at all . . sports that required . . patience or adroit, 
ness. iM Hawthornb Fr. * it. Jmls. 1. 399 The greatest 
bungler that ever botched a block of marble. 

Hence Bungler-Uke a , and adv. 
idea Florio Montaigne (1634) 491 That Painter . . having 
bungler-like drawn . . some Cockes. 1613 Cok;r., Ku*U- 
ment . . ruggedly, harshly, buuglarllke. 

Bu'nglftZy. rare- 1 . Tf yirec. + -y 3.1 - next. 
437 Fraser* s Mag. XVI. 650 The deficit of Rice ; the 
bnnglery Of protocoling Cupid. 

Bungling (birggluj), vbl. sb . [f. Bungle «/.] 
1 . The action of the verb to Bungle ; unskilful 
or clumsy working or action. 

1863 Butler Had. 1. 11. 330 To prophane a thing So Sacred, 
with vile Bungling; xfige Bentley Hoyle Led. 24 To believe 
that . . the whole universe is meer bungling & blundrin^. 
1I43 Lo. Cam r bell Chancellors (18371 V. cxvi. 290 Lotting 
all patience at his bungling. 

1 2 . ? Used (for the sake of rime) for bundling. 
1393 Barnes Elegies in Arh. Garner V. 419 The viper's 
youngling, .canlnot] endure the bongling Within the \iper’* 


; unskilful and clumsy in working. 
1389 Nashs in Greene Aleuaph. Dcd. Arb. 1 ia Such bund- 
ling practitioners in principles. 1699 Biintu'Y Fhal. l’ref. 
75 A Bungling Tinker, that make* two Holes, while he 
mends one. 1747 Costard in Phil. Trans. XI.lv. 483 Sttrli 
Notions . . demonstrate them to be very bungling Astrono- 
mers. 1879 T- Hill True Or.i . Studies 66 Danger of a bung- 
ling teacher's extinguishing the child’s tliirst for knowledge. 
2 . Of actions: Showing unskilfulness, clumsy. 
1398 Florio, Abbonzamento , a.. bungling peeceof wurke. 
1634 T. J ohnmon Pare/s Chirnrg. xi. xviiL 1678 > 991 1 1 is n 
shameful and bungling part to do more harm with your hand 
than the Iron [of an Arrow] hath dune. 1773 Burke Cot r. 
(1844) I. 430 Done in an awkward bungling niunner. 1867 
Frkrman Norm. Conq. (1876; I. App. 644 The bungling at- 
tempt of a compiler. 

Bnnglingly (binjgliijlD , adv. [f. prec. + -LY *.] 
In a bungling manner ; unskilfully, clumsily. 

1611 Florio, Acciarpa, botchinglie, bung ling lie. 1633 
Fuller Ck. Hist. vi. 330 When done so bunglingly, thut 
it is detected. 17*0 Dr Foe Caf>t. Singleton 111. 11840' 47 
They did it but bunglingly. 1864 Mrs. Wood Trev. Hold. 

I. iii. 37 So bunglingly aid she execute her commission. 

!l BnngO (btnjgtf). A kind of boat used in ihe 
Southern States and in Central America. 

*•54 J- Stephens Centr.Amer. a Sundry schooners, hun- 
goes, canoes, and a steamboat, were riding at anchor. Ibid. 
046 The bungo was about foity fect long, dug out of the 
trunk of a Guanacaste tree. 

t Birngy, a. Obs . rare. [Cf. Bulgy, Bunchy.] 
? Puffed out, protuberant. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 146 Great roules of Calico . . 
somewhat higher and not so hungy as the Turkish Tulip- 
ants. 1638 Ibid. X70 His shash or turbant was white and 
bnngie. Ibid. 346 The tree is not high nor bungie. 

Bunion (banyan). Also 8 bunnian, 9 bunnion, 
buny&n, bunyon. [Of obscure etymology ; prob. 
connected with Bunny 1 . Prof. Skcat regards it as 
a. It. bugnonc * a push, a bile, a blane, a botch ' 
(Florio 1598), f. bugne — OF. bugne (? whence 
bunny) ; this suits the form, but the word was 
until recently so rare in literary use that derivation 
from Italian seems very unlikely.] An inflamed 
swelling on the foot, csp. of the bursa mucosa at the 
inside of the ball of the great toe ; see quot. 1878. 

*17x8 Rowe Tonsou <$■ Congr., Warm my burinions [ foot- 
note. Jacob’s name for his corns] at your fire. iSai Gai t 
Ayrtk. Legal. 108 < Tam.) Miss Mally nad an orthodox corn, 
or bunyan. 1863 C. M. Smith Deadlock 948 His bunions 
never mar his quiet pilgrimage, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Snrg 1. 176 When from excessive pressure a bursa forms over 
one of the tarsal or metatarsal articulations, a bunion is said 
to he present. 

Buxtfara, -jarrah, -jarree, var. of Bbinjarry. 
Bonk (bmjk), sb. 1 [Of unknown etymology; 
possibly related to Bank: cf. Bunker. Skcat 
compares OSw. bunks boarding to protect the 
cargo of a ship from the weather (Hire;. CC also 
Bulk j£. 2 ] 

1 . A box or recess in a ship’s cabin, railway- 
carriage, lodging-house, etc., serving for a bed ; a 
sleeping-berth. 

1815 Caron. in Ann. Beg. 38/a He suddenly fell back upon 
his bunk. 1839 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog. Sec. 
XXIX. 47 Some houses have a second story like a ship's bunk. 
x86s B. Taylor Home 4 Abr, Ser. 11. IV. 363 'Ihe Summit 
House . . where travellers can pass the night In comfortable 
bunka. x886 Harvard Mem. Biog., Peabody 1. 165 At the 
end of the train, a blue car . . one end of which is decorated 
with bunks and shelves, which serve assleeping apartments. 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus ix. 79, 1 am lying In a bunk, on 
board the ffg-rii'fi 

2 . ‘A piece of wood placed on a lumberman’s 
sled to enable ft to eastern the end of heavy pieces 
of timber. Maine {U.S.)l Bartlett. 

t Built Obs. Also bunken, bunkina. 
£C£ el*i bmk ‘nasoaptha, an odoriferous root*. 


fpl. a. [f. 08 prec. + -ixo 2 .] 


given as Arabic in Johnson’s Pers.-Ar.-Eng. Diet, 
185s ; not in Freytag or Lane ] 

A plant (or root) yielding a di u g. 

sms Act so Ckas, //, iv. Scned., Bunkin*, HolU worries, 
or pistolachia. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Bunk, or 
Bankets, a word frequently occurring in the writings of the 
Arabian physicians . . it was an aromatic root used in car- 
diac, stomachic, and carminative compositions. 1773 Ash 
Bank, Sunken (in medicine , the leucacantha. 

Bunk, v. 1 [f. Bunk sb.'\ intr. To sleep in a 
bunk; hence, to occupy rough sleeping quarters, 
camp out. Also, To bunk it. \colloq., chiefly U. S.) 

1881 C. Anderson Okavango Riv. xxvii. 317 They would 
not let us . . sleep in their huts : we had to buuk it out 011 
the sand. s88s J. G. Bourne Snake Dance v. 53 My com. 
rede and myself bunked together in the double bed. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 99 Aug. 61 I he Orientals are a 4 bunking* 


'3ut< 


(bpqk), t/.2 colloq. and slang. To lie off. 

1877 fc). Peacock A. W. Lincoln. Gloss. <K. D. S. , Bunk, 
to run away, to make off. 1880 Uesant & R icit Seamy Side 
ix. 67 Mark my words, Bunk it is. 1881 Leuestcrsh, Gloss. 
(E. D. S. •, Bunk, .budge I be off I a page I 
Bunker (bmjkaj). Also 9 bunkart. [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; cf. Bunk and Bankeh 8.] 

L A teat or bench (‘serving also for a chest' 
Jamieson). Sc. 

ax 75B Ramsay Poems ( 1644) 91 1 there free off the bunkers 
sank. 1790 Burns Tam o' Skauter 119 At winnock-bunker 
.. sat auld Nick. s8x8 Scoit Hrt. Midi. ix. No seat ac- 
commodated him so well us the 'bunker' nt Wondend. 

at/rib. t 1831 Hone's Year-book r 1 97 U ]>on the bunker seat 
of the window they found three bottle*. 

2. An earthen scat or bank in the fields, dial. 

1803 Leslie 0/ Powis. «Vt. (Jam.) The fisher*, .built an open 
bunkart or seat. 1880 Antrim 4- Down Gloss. tE. D. S5.», 
Bunker, r low bank at a road side, a road side channel 

3. A receptacle for coal on board ship ; some- 
times also (.SV.) on land. 

1839 Pari. Report Steam Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the 
bunkers nor the coal-hold were cleared out no often us they 
should > 1831 It lust. Lond. Ancs 94 Bunkers to hold 890 
tons of coal. 1884 Times 10 Dec., Ihe Cadmus has., her 
bunkers filled with upwards of a 00 tons of coal. 1B76 Davis 
Polaris Exp. xviii. 490 The bunkers and bulkhead* below 
deck were torn down. 

ait rib. x88b Harper's Mag. 594 The trail of smoke from 
that bunker steamer. 1883 Pall MallG. 19 Dec. 9/X Call- 
ing . . to embark bunker coals for use on the voyage. 

4. Golf : 1 A sandy hollow formed by the wearing 
away of the tnrf on the "links”'. .SV. 

1804 Scott Redgauntlet Let. x, They sut cosily niched 
into what you might call a bunker, a little sand-pit. 
*837 Chambers Infirm . People II. 693/2 This club is use- 
ful too for elevating a ball . . over . .' bunkers, whins, etc. 
1867 Comh. Mag. Apr. 496 A fellow who puls you mto a 
whin or a bunker every other stroke. 

Bunkin, obs. variant of Bumpkin. 

Bu'nkln. Var. of, or misreading for, Bunting 1 . 
1570 Levins Manip. 133 A Bunkin, bird, terranrola. 
Bunko (bv nkp). C/.S. slang. A swindling game 
(V at cards). Hence at/rib. and comb., as bunko- 
man, - steerer , and Bunko v. 

1883 Philmla. Times No. 2892. 2 Tom's method of bunko 
was the well-known lottery game. Ibid., There is nut a 
smoothcr-tongued fellow in the great army of bunko-stcerers. 
1883 Standard 1 Dec. a/4 4 Bunko men \ and swindlers . . 
pick up a very good living. 1883 Philada. Times No. 2892. 
2 A Reading banker bunkoed. 

Bunkum, etc. : sec Buncombe, etc. 

Bunn(e, obs. f. Bound sbA limit, and Bun. 

+ Bunnell. Obs. exc. dial. A beverage made 
from the crushed apples or pears, after nearly all 
the juice has been expressed for the cider or perry. 

1394 Rarnfikld Affect. Skepk. 11. xii, Bunnell and Perry 
1 haua for thee. 1693 W. Korkrtson Phrased. Gen. 1327 A 
drink much like our Bunnel, in the Perry-countrey. 
Bunnet, obs. variant of Bonnjct. 
t Bunalkin. Obs. rare- 1 . Some early flower. 
1657 Purchas Pol. Flying Ins. 1. xv. 94 Bees gather 
these flowers following . . In March. . . Bunnikin. 
Sunning, obs. variant of Bunding. 
t Bunny L Obs. Forms: 5 bony, 6 bounny, 
7 bonny, 5-7 bunny e, 6 bunny, [perh. a. OF. 
bugne , beugne, var. forms of bigne, a swelling 
caused by a blow ; cf. boine (dial.) under Boin v. ; 
also Bunion.] A lump, hump, or swelling ; spec. 
a soft watery swelling on the joints of animals. 

*1440 Promp. Pant. 43/a Bony, or hurtynge Flcumon. 
Ibid. 44/z Bony, or grete knobbe . . gibbus. 153a Hulokt 
B ownche or bunnye. gibba. 1397 Gerard Herbeu 11 cclxxix. 
(1633) 793 Continual bunnies and looseness of certain joints, 
two Markham Mmsierp. 11. Ixxvi, 347 The Hough bonny 
Is a round swelling like a Paris ball 1667 N. Fairfax in 
Phil. Tteans. It. 489 In some places his head bled ; in others 
Bunnyes arose. 1784 Sir J. Cullum Hist. Haunted 179 
A Bunny, a swelling from a blow. 

Buky 9 (btrni). [f. Bun sb.* + -T.] 

I, ft. A pet name for a rabbit. + b. A term of 
endearment applied to women and children {obs.). 

i4 m B.X. Diet. Cant. Crew, Bunny, a Rabbit. 1719 
D'urvky Pills IV. 74 Downy as any Bunny. <863 Fa. 
Rrmsle Rssid. Gsorg, 938 Rabbits . . slightly different from 
our English bunnies. 1873 G. Davies Mount. 4 Mere vL 
46 Bunny gave a flick of his white tail. 

' " - ‘4 in Had. Dodsley IX. 95a Sweet Peg.^. 


my honey, my bunny, my 
E. Co*mtt y fvds.. Bunny 


my, «ay duck, my dear. 1691 Ray 

is also used as a flattering word 


2 . Busily Mouth: the Common Snapdragon. 
Antirrhinum mams. Also called Rabbit s Mouth, 
iM SowxRav Bril Bet. 1847-7# in Halu well. 
Bunny 3 . 1 In Mining. A pipe of ore or a 
mass— not a vein or lode. 1 Lire Diet. AM. 
Bunny 4 (btrni \ dial. * A small ravine opening 
through the cliff line to the sea ; as in Chewtou 
Bunny, Beckton Bunny. Also any small drain, 
culvert’ etc. Cope P/ampsh. Gloss. ( Ii. 1 ). S. ) I titit 
i§7J Blackmorr Cradock A. xxxi. U883' 180 The little 
village of Rushford was happy enough in its bunny. Hud. 
181 A boat house at the bottom of the bunny. 

Bungftn (bu-nsen, brri.sen). Attributive use 
of the name of Professor R. W. K Bunsen of 
Heidelberg, denoting appliances invented by him : 
Bunsen('s) burner, lamp, a kind of gaB- burner 
used for heating and for blowpi]>e work, in which 
air is burnt along with gas. Bunsen (’«) battery, 
a voltaic battery in which the elements are carbon 
and rinct and in which nitric and sulphuric acids, 
or solution of bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, are employed. Bunsen cell, o e of the 
cells of which a Bunsen battery is composed. 

1870 No ad Electricity <cd. Preeeu) 179 Bunsen's battriy 
has the cylindrical form of Danieir*. 1870 Tyndall Heat it. 

8 34 As in the case of Bunsen's burner. 1870 b.ng. Meek. 1 1 
Fob. 523/1 [He] describes, .a Bunsen cell modified by him. 

Bunsftuite (bu'nsSnait). Min. [f. 1 -unbkn, 
the name of the discoverer, + -itk. J A native pro- 
toxide of nickel. 1868 Dana Min. 134. 

Bunt (bxmt>, sb.l Chiefly AVtir/. [ Etymology 
unknown. Some have compared Da. bundt , .Sw. 
bunt a bundle (which scent to be merely u. 
Ger. bund).] gen. A swelling, a pouch- or bag- 
shaped part of a net, sail, etc. 

1 . The cavity or bagging part of a fishing-net ; 
also of a napkin or the like when folded or tied 
so as to form a bog ; the funnel or bottom of nit 
ecl-trap. 

1609 Carkw Cornwall 30a, The Wyre itt a frith, .hnuing 
in it a bunt or cod. ax«48 DiijHY tloset Open. 16771110 
That the whey may run . . through the bunt uf the napkin. 
x86x Couch Brit. Fishes II. 73 The scan for Maikarcl is . . 
nine fathom* in depth at the middle or bunt. 1880 Harper's 
Mag. LX. 832 As the bunt of the seine near* the nhurr, 
silence prevails. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catat. 367 Appa- 
ratus . . to be fixed at the end of the bunt of an Ed Trap. 

2 . 4 The middle part of a sail, formed designedly 
into a bag or cavity, that the sail may gather 
more wind. In 44 handed " or 44 furled ” sails, the 
bunt is the middle gathering which is tossed up on 
the centre of the yard 9 (Smyth Sailor s H orddk.). 
b. The middle part of a \ard ; the Slings. 

cx sla Cotton MS. App. xlviL <Ha 1 Hw.> Flying fyshes to 
break ther noses agaynst the bunt of the sayle. 1611 Cotcm., 
Bourser ... to bunt, or leaue a bunt in a sayle. 1607 |*cc 
Uuntlinr). 1878^6 Phi 1.1.1 ra, Bunt, the hollowness which 
is allowed in making of Sail*. 1706 — Bnnt, Sea-term > the 
Bag, Pouch or middle Part of a Sail, which serves to can Ii 
and keep the wind: as The Bunt hold* much Leeward 
Wind, 1 e. tho Bunt hangs too much to the Leeward. 1704 

Rigging h Seamanship 1 . 86 Hunt, the middle-part of the 

foot of square sails, and the foremost leech of stay Rails cut 

with a nock. xB8t Clark Russell Otean Fr.-Lanceii. 31 
The bunt of the top-gallant soil. 188a Narks Seamanship 
led. 6 ) 10 Slings or Bunt, the middle of a yard Where 
the rigging is placed. 

8. Como., as bunt-gasket, -whip ; bunt-jigger, 
‘a small gun-tackle purchase . . used in large 
vessels for bowring up the bunt of a sail when 
furling’ {Sailor's Word-bk.). Also Buntljnx. 

1M0 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 18 Bunt lines, bow- 
lines, and bunt jiggers. Ibid. 46 The sail looser* . . over- 
haul the buntlines and bunt whip. 

b. Bunt fair, adv. phr. ; * Before the wind ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais u. i, Spooming with a full Sail, 
bum fair before the Wind. 

Bunt (b*mt), sbA Dot. [Origin unknown.] 
f 1 . The Puffball ( Lycopcrdon bovista\ Now dial. 

sfioi Holland Pliny xvi. xl 1. 490 Tinder, made . . of 

bunts and withered leauea. 1609 G Butler Fern. Mon. vit. 

(16a*) Q iij, Smother them with Brimstone or Bunt, as you 

kill Bees. 1878 Britten ft Holland Plant-n., Bunt, Lyco- 
pardon Bovista, Nhamp. 

2 . A parasitic fungoid, Tilletia caries , which 
attacks wheat. Ailing the grain with black fetid 
powder ; also the disease caused by it. 

1797 Ann. Reg. 409/2 Wheat .. very much Injured by 
smut-balls or bunts. 1847 Berkeley Jml. Horticult. Sue. 
London II. xo8The principal diseases of plants, such as rust, 
bunt, mildew, etc., are of vegetable origin. 1865 Carter 4 * 
Card. 4 r Farmers Vade-M. 11. 124 Burn . . results in a 
swollen discoloured teed . . On the kernel being broken, 
it is found to be full of a black stinking powder. 188a A. 
Carey Print. Agricult. six. 164 Bunt, or Smut-ball, the 
Bioat formidable disease, perhaps, to which whCat is subject. 

Bunt, sbA rare— 1 , [perh. related to Bum 
! A portion of the stem or rachis of corn. 

1775 Specif. Rtnulinsons Patent No. 1099 A coarse try 
IrieveJ to convey the bums from the chaff and corn. 
Bunt, sb.* f Obs. [f. Bunt o. 3 l ft. An instru- 
ment for rifting meal. b. in comb, bunt-mill, a 
machine for cleaning com. 
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iTM Stcdman Surinam (1813) II. xxvi. if I Their dancing 
music .. U not unlike that of a baker’* bum, when m 
tea the flour from the bran. Ibid. xxix. 469 Separated 
from the chaff through a bunt-mill, 

Bllttt V bent l sbA Sc. and dial. [Var. and peril, 
more original form of Bun The tail of a 

ha? e or rabbit. 

1 flog A. Scott Marts Comfit, in Poems 79 f Jam. ) A strolling 
hound Had near hand catched uie by the bunt, iln K. 1W 
t > «..* N. W. Uncoln. Gioss. Hunt, the tail of a rabbit. 

Bunt. jAfl local. A medium quality of fagot. 

' There are three ciaseea of fagot* for household jure in 
SusiMex. t. bruh fagot* or kiln fagot*. 0. seconds, ' spray 
fugols, lording*, or buut.% j. Jiuu*e-UgoU(the beat quality,.’ 
— Kev. W. 1). Pttrikh. 

«*4 West Sussex G. *5 Sept. A dot., Clearance Stock of 
Agricultural Drain Tile*, Pipe*, Bricks, etc., and a quantity 
of Bunts. Faggot*, Mare, Pony, and other stock. 

Built, sbA cant . [Of unknown origin : cf. 
BuncilJ An extra profit or gain ; something to 
the good. (See quot.) 

*•5* Mathew Load . Labour I, 33 'Boys* deputed to 
sell a man's goods for a certain sum, all over that amount 
being the boy's profit or bunts [on p. 470 spelt hansel *88* 
Chef. Career 1170 In the stable . . in Itvery-Miablea, there is 
a Iwx into which all tips are pieced. This it celled 1 Bunt*. 

Bunt, sb* dial. The action of Bunt v.® 

iflyg Parish Sussex Dial s. v., A bunt i* described to me 
a* a push with a knock in it. or a knock with a push in it. 

Bunt, vA Nani. [t. Hunt sbA) 

1 . tram. * To haul up the middle part of (a 
sail) in furling 1 (Smyth Sailors Word-b/tX 

s6ss Lotos., Bourser. to bunt, or Icaue a bunt in a sayle. 
*758 Grntl Mag. XXVI. 449 Haul'd up my course », burned 
my main tail. 

2 . intr. Of a tail : To swell, tn belly. 

sfifli (see Bunting vbl. sb.\. 1753 in Johnson, and In mod. 
Diets. (Not in Smytii Sailor's (vord-bh.) 

Bunt, vA Chiefly dial. [cf. Burr v. ; also 
Bunch, Bounce; Breton has bottnla in same sense, 
but connexion i* scarcely possible.] if am. and 
intr . To strike, knock, push, butt. 

iflag Wiltsh . Giosi . , Hunt, to strike with the head, at a 
young animal piifthet the udder of io dam. 1867 Ulsiinkll 
Ate*. Uses Dark Tk. eoj When the gusty shock* of brwul- 
side pressure bunt upon the house. 1075 Parish Sussex 
Pial. t Buut , to rock u cradle wuh the loot; to pu*h or 
butt. 

Bunt, v.® dial. [Etymology unknown : goes 
with Bunt sbA (In the 13th c. quot. we might 
read boutep , as a possible variant of bultep >, from 
Bor.T vA ; but the spelling with on does not other- 
wise occur until 15th c., and is peculiarly northern.] 
tram. To sift (meal). 

1340 A yeah. 93 Ate belike bet bontejr bet male, bet to-delb 
►et flour uram b* bren. 1M0 Miss Courtney H\ Lortnu. 
< . loss. , Bunting, sifting flour. >803 Ham fish. Gloss. (E. L). S. ) 
Burnt, to sift meal 

Bunted AwntM\ppl.a. [f. Bunt sb.- 2 + -an*.] 
Of wheat : Infected with bunt. 

1007 Bsskrlky Cry fit eg. Bot. 31 S Bunted wheat often 
forms a large proportion ui flour, and is u*ed more partial- 
larlyfor the manufacture of gingerbread. 

t Banter 1 (bunt ail Obs. ex c. dial. [Etymo- 
logy unknown.] 4 A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the street ; and used, by 
way of contempt, for any low vulgar woman.* /. 
Also attrib. 

*707 E. Ward ttudibrns Redin. If. n. ii. (1713) 95 Punkt, 
Strulera, Market J lames, and Hunter*. 17a! Hailey, Hunter, 
a gatherer of Rag* in the Street* for the making of Pujwt. 
1790 Monthly Ret' 184 A nasty hunter or stinking dirty 
fl*h draU 1709 H. Walpole Par. Register in A. Dobson 
•/din* v. 118 There Fielding met hi* hunter muse. 1763 
it. Mag. ^ ' ” — 


Brit. Mag. IV. 549, I hcaul a bunter at the Horse-guard* 
last Friday evening sweur she would not venture into the 
Park. 1819 Abeitlard Sr Hot. 344 Complete lux-hunters and 
much addicted to the hunter*. 

llBuntor® (bu'nUr). Geol. Short for bunter 
Sandstein , i.e. ‘mottled sandstone*, German name 
for the New Ked Sandstone. 

(1830 Lyell Prim-. Geol aiii. 11850' 187 The Muichelkalk, 
Ken per, and Bunter Sandstein.) >874 — litem. Goat. xxii. 
(1883) 331 The basement beds of the Keuper rest with a 
slight unconfonnability, upon an eroded surface of the 
Hunter. 18B1 J. E. I.as Note-bk. A mat. Geol. 79 The bone- 
bod has evidently filled cracks or hollows in the ' bunter*. 

Banter s . dial. [f. Bunt v. <•] 4 An old-fash- 
ioned machine for cleaning com. Parish Sussex 
Dial. 1875. 

Banting (b»ntii)\ sbA Also 4 bountyng, 5 
buntynge; cf. the variants Bunkin, Buntylk, 
Buntlin. [Origin unknown : Skcat suggests com- 
parison with Bunt vA, Sc. buntin short and thick, 
plump (see 3), Bunt sbA, Welsh bontin the rump, 
bontinog large- bnttocked.] 

1 . The English name of a group of inaessorinl 
birds, the Emberizinm, a sub-family of Fringitlidm 
allied to the larks. The chief species are the 
Common B. (/?. miliaris\ also called Oorn B. ; 
Yellow B. (E. citrine Ha) - Ybllow-kammbk ; 
Blaok-headed B.; Bead B. {E. stAanirlus); 
Snow B. ( PUctrophams nivalis), a bird inhabiting 
the arctic regions, and visiting Britain in the winter ; 
Rice B. ( Dolichonyx oryzivorus ) « Bobolink. 
c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xi. ix. 40 Ich wold ich were a 
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U&Hfcalcok; A bountyng other a lavercole. Promt. 

/m 56 Buntynge, byrde, fimteltus. afiet Bnass, Aits 
lifyi il v. 7, 1 tooke this Larks for a bunting. a 0 gg 
Mwm.T fit Bknn. Health's Imfirop. (1746) 1B8 Buntings 


feflfl chiefly upon little Worms, nig G. White Seibe rue 
sm,Dfl53'57 The bunting does not leave this country in the 
winter. 1878 Markham Gt. Presets Sea xxiv. Great ex- 
cltifoftnt wa* caused by the appearance of a snow bunting. 
% The grey shrimp {Crangon vulgarise 
iM Semes Comm by Lund 4 S. 9* Red shrimps, white 
n'ifimps, and bunting*, or grey shrimp*, of which the last 
are most esteemed for their flavour. 

8; A term of endearment: in ‘baby bunting', 
the meaning (if there be anjr at alt) may possibly 
be as in Jamieson's 1 buntin, short and tnick, as 
a buntin brat, a plump child *. 

x88g Davenant tPiis iil i, Bunting [to the speaker’s wife] 
lit very deed, You are to blame. Nursery Rime. Bye, baby 
bunting, Father’s gone a hunting. 

Ba nting, sb.* Also » 9 buntlne. [Origin 
uncertain : it has been conjecturally derived from 
Bunt vA to sift, bolt. The analogy of the Fr. 
Naming, which means both bolting -cloth and 
bunting, supports this derivation, although there 
is no evidence that bunting was ever actually used 
for 1 bolting cloth*. The fact mentioned in quot. 

1 836 would suggest connexion with Cer. bunt, Du. 
bont parti-coloured. (The word is not in Beawes 
Lex Mercatoria Rediviva 1738, which has always 
estamina , -as).] * An open-made worsted stuff, 

used for making flags* (lire Diet. Arts ); also in 
general, a flag, or flags collectively. 

174* Navy Board Letter to /.. C. A. 04 Sapt. (MS. in 
Pub. Rec. O.) The French and Spaninh colours allowed his 
Majesty's Ships are of bunting, whereas those used by the 
French and Spanish are of linen. 1793 Johnson, Bunting, 
the stuff of which a ship's colours are made. 1789 Falconkn 
Diet. Marine (1789) Buntiue, a thin woollen stuff, of which 
the colours and signals of a ship are usually formed. 183a 
Marry at iV. Forster xxxri. Up goes her bunting. .836 
Scenes Comm, by Land tjr S. 233 Huntine is a thin open 
sort of woollen stuff . . it is woven in stripes, blue, white, 
red. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viil. (1879)161 A net made of 
bunting. 1871 Pitman Phonogr. 7 Bunting, streaming from 
the masthead. 

Banting, vbl. sb. [f. Bunt vA + -ing 1 .] The 
bellying, bulging, or swelling of a sail, a net, etc. 

i6Ss Phil Collect. X 11. No. 3. 6a Without any bellying, 
bunting, or curvity in the superficies thereof. 

Banting (br-ntiq), ppl. a. [Of various origin : 
senses 1, a, f. Bunt vA + -jno®.J 

1 . Of a sail : Bellying, swelling. 

a 170a R. Hooke in Phil Trans. LXXIII. 141 To prefer 
bellying or bunting tail* to such as were hauled taught. 

2 . Swelling, plump ; filled out, rounded, short 
and thick. (But bunting lamb moy be fromBuNTti.®) 

0584 Peki.e Arraignm. Paris 1. \, I have brought a 
twagger for the nones, A bunting lamb. 1813 Markham 
tine. Husband man 1. 1. xvli. (163$' 108 Barley for your seede 
. . elect that which is whitest, fullest, and roundest. !>eing 
as the Plough-man calles it, a full bunting Come. x8o0-as 
Jamieson Diet., Buntin, short and thick ; as a buntin brat, 
aplump child, Roxb. 

8 . 1 Resembling a rabbit's bunt : short and cocked. 
t688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 259/9 The stork . . hath but 
a short bunting Tail. 

4 . ? Untidy, tawdry. 

1799 Comfit. Lett. .Writer (ed. 6) 994 A large Pattern em- 
broider'd Gown .. which . . was unfashionable and bunting. 
1839 C. Clark J. Koakes 13 When yow saa Mary drest. 
Nought she had on look’d bunting. 

Banting orow (bontiq kr<?n-\ [Du. bonte- 
kraai f. bont parti-coloured +kraai crow ; infl. by 
Bunting sbA ] The Hooded Crow {Conms comix). 

[(698 Hexham Dutch Dict.,BoNte-hraa,ye, a Pido Crowe, 
or a Roiston crowe.] 180a G. Montagu Ormth.Dict. 1x8331 
6a Bunting crow —a name for the Crow. 

Ba ntlin. Sc. a. - Bunting jAI t. 

17. . Hyude Etin in Child’s Ballads I. 996 Well shoot 
the laverock in the lift, The buntlin on the tree. 

Bontlino (bo ntlaim)'. Naut. [f. Bunt sbA + 
Link.] 

1 . A rope fastened to the foot-rope of a sail and 
passing in front of the canvas, so as to prevent it 
from 4 bellying* when being furled. 

1807 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 99 Bunt lines h . . 
a small rope . . to trice or draw vp the Bunt of the seile, 
when you rarthell or make it vp. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. x. (ad. 
4)139 Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the dew-lines and 
bunt -line* broke. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Matt xxiiL 70 Tha 
jigger was bent on to the slack of the buntlines. 

2 . Comb., as bunllint-tringlt ; buntline -oloth, 
buntline-span (see quols.). 

1794 Rigging tjr Seamanship 1. 86 Buniiiae Cloth, the 
lining sewed up the sail, in tne direction of the bundine, 
to prevent the sail being chafed. 188a Narks Sta m an sh . 
(ed. 61 80 A buntline span is a short piece of rope, with 
a thimble spliced Into one end, through which the noatline 
is rove ; they are used to keep the aaJl» when hauled up by 
the buntlioes, from being blown away frmti the yard. 

t Bu*ntyle, obs. var. of Bunting sbA 

Gloss, in Wr.-W dicker roe Hie graietlus, a buntyle. 

Bun wand: see Bun sbA 7 
BUfl fftt d (brnwfd). Herb. [Another form of 
Bknw£8i>, occurring alto at biwwted, bindweed : 
etymological form and derivation uncertain.] 
A Scotch name of the Ragweed {Senccio Jacobma ). 


900 *. 

91488 Holland HonlmSo xxviL is Bot a hiak hnn wdde. 
t0iflTWuaM Rertrewsh. 138 (Jan.) ProvaiUng weeda in 
meadows and grasslands are rag-wort or Mndweed, Seuocio 
Jacobs*. s 0 eo Bisschto. Mag. Jons s86 * 11 ie Scottish witches 
always wool by air on broomsticks and bnaweeds, 9847 I. 
Wilson Chr. North (16571 H . ea Sitting among die bbtwosds 


Buoy (bok bwol), sb Forms: 5-7 boy*, 6 
bwoy, (bule, buy,) 6-8 boy, (7 booja^ buys, 
boigh, bowie, boo, //. boos), 7- buoy. |i 5th & 
boye corrcsjwnds to i/b'.boye (Die *), boyee (Palsgr.), 
mcnlF. bou.% Norm, boie (Lattrd\ Sp. boya, rg. 
boia 4 buoy'; Du. boci, MDu. boeie ‘ buoy and 
‘fetter*; the same woid at OF. boie , Me, bee, 
but, beue , Pr. boia, OSp. boya fitter, chain L. 
boia halter, fetter (cf. Hot sbA ) ; applied to a 
buoy because of it* being fettered to a spot It fit 
not clear whether the Eng. was originally from 
OF., or MDu. The pronunciation (uwoi), indi- 
cated already in Hakluyt, is recognised by all 
orthoepists British and American; bat (boi) is 
universal among tailors, and now prevalent in 
England : Ann and ale’s Imperial Dictionary , 1885, 
has (boi or bwoi', Cassell* Encyclopaedic Did., 
1879, says 4 u silent Some orthuepiats give btfi.] 

1 . A floating object fastened in a particular place 
to point oat the position of things lmderthe water 
(as anchors, shoals, rocks), or the course which 
ships have to take ; or to float a cable in a rocky 
anchorage to prevent its chafing against the rocks 
( • cable-buoy, mooring-buoy). Belt-buoy, a buoy 
fitted with a bell, to ring with the agitation of the 
water, and so give warning of danger. See also 
Can-buoy, Nun-buot. b. Something adapted to 
bnoy up or keep afloat a person in the water 
{ — life-buoy). 

1480 Maun, tjr llouseh. Rxfi. 395 Kubcles, and an hawser, 
and (j. boye*. 1930 Palsgr. 199/1 Hoy of an ancre, boyeo. 
1984 K. Norman Safeguard of Sailers 6 'Die markes of 
the southern Buie. /A, so 1’he Buy upon the Nes. 
>6oo Hakiiivi Voy. (i8io> 111. 490 Marking., how ur 
bwoy floated vpon the water. 1834 Hrkkkton Trap. 
U84AI 4 The Flats . . where buoy* are placed, ’iwixt which 
all snip* are to sail. 1877 Yahmantox Engl l infirm*. 41 An 
Harbour . . where a Roy and a Cord two Inches Diameter 
will Ire sufficient to a hold a Ship, sfloa Southey Inch- 
cafie Rot b, That bell on the Inchcape Rock; On a buoy in 
the slot in it floated and swung. And over the waves Its 
warning rung. 1840 Hood Ufi Rhine 95 The Buoys which 
mark the entrance into the Maas. 1884 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads xL 315 The melancholy cadence of the bell-buoy. 

2 . fig. Something which marks out a course, in- 
dicates danger, or keeps one afloat. 

a 1803 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhein. N. T. (1618 Pref. 10 
Which haue waded so farre . . os the Bowies and markes of 
holy Scriptures doe teach them. 1660 Z. Csofton Fasten. 
St. Peters Fett. To Rdr. 7 Reformed Churches [are made] 

'* "'mitk- 
buoy 

I8TKD 

•y which 


our lunched boigh* to detect our dangers, a >770 G. White- 
**** 10 Love 


field Seme, xxxii. Wka. (1779) VI. 16 Love . . is a 
against the tempests of this boisterous world. I0q 
Pedest. Tour 1. 149 Having uo intellectual buoy 
to ateer hi* course. 

8. attrib. (See also Buoy-ropk.) 

i 860 Wilkins Real Char, n.vii. |6. 186 Cone with Cone: 
having Base to Base . . Buoy figure. 187a Rakeb Nile 
Tribal xiiL 093 The buoy end is carried in the left hand. 
1848 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Emfiire I1654) II. 167 Masters 
in the buoy or light service. 

Bnoy (hoi, bwoi), v. Also 7 boy, bouy. [In 
senses 1-3 app. adapted from some foreign source : 
cf. Sp. boyar to float (f. boya Buoy sb.), and see 
Buoyant ; in sense 4 from the sb ] 

1 1 . intr. To rise to, or float on, the surface of 
a liquid ; to rise, swell (as the sea\ Obs. 

1809 Shakr. Lear 111. vii. 60 The Sea, with such a storma 
..would haue buoy'd vp And quench'd the Stelled fires. 
1605 Purchar Pilgrimes 11. 1617 Our Wine wee aaued which 
boyed to the shoara. 1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Setv. 73 
Which will not allow an heavy body left to itself within a 
flowKom one that is lighter, to buoy up. 

+b .fig. Obs. 

1700 Pora Ess. Crit. 463 Rising merit will buoy up at laet. 

■_ r l. 1# 117 a * JT r ... 1 


>7*8-8— in Lady M. W. Montaguds Lett. I. vtii. 94 Folly 

... . « n jpjieofaifo, 

J. VI. Ml 

to this high Point. 


our art to keep it' down. 

Soul buoys up 


will buoy up in spite 1 
174a Young Nt. Tk. vt. 951 When the great 
‘o this high Point. 

2 . trans. To keep from sinking (in a fluid), to 
keep afloat ; tram f. to keep up, support, sustain. 
(Usually with up.) 

*8g* T. Barker A rt Angling (1633' 8 The menow may 
swim . . being boyed up with a Cork or QaiU. 1794 
Burns Corr. (1844) 1. 400 It is as hard to sink a cork, as to 
bnoy up a lump of lead. 178a A. Monoo Comfiar. A mat. 
(ed. 3) 3 The bat and flying squirrel . . have wings to buoy 
themauves up in the aur. *809 W. lavmo JCnickerb. n. v. 
(1849) m Thus buoyed up, he floated on the waves. 

b. To raise to the surface of a liquid ; to bring 
afloat (e.g. a sunken ship). 

*8*8 Bbaum. ft Fu Cuat. Country 1. L I wQl descend to 
thee, And bugy thee up, 1887 Load. Gas. No. 198/3 She 
sunk, with a Lighter . . Great care is taking to Buoy them 
up with all the speed that maybe. 1708C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. *07 They . . buoy up eome particles of the iroa 
ft cany it to the surface. 

3 . fig. To keep up, keep from sinking, support, 
sustain, (persons, courage, hopet heart, spirits, etc.). 
(Usually with up.) 
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*fi|fib Rwhw. Hist. Co/4 iv. I.ijfl Lord Bytan Wd 
op wlfo continual hopes. 4li Drydsh Aba. f Aehit. 8e* 
WS to buoy the State. H. Wauou Mom.Goo.lH, 
(1845) I. uu 135 Franco bad bean buoyed opby the ambition 
. . oTSpain. gfijfi Maeitat fe$bet mitt, The hopes whkh 
had been . . buoying me up. 

b. To raise, lift, cause to rise (the heart, spirits, 
etc.). (Usually with up.) 

*6§» J. Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civ. Warns Spain >Bt 
They ought to . . body them up out of that gulf m miserie 
wherainto they were plunged. sSSa Fuller Worthies 1. a6a 
Hearts sunk down are not to be boyed up. a *796 Burke 
R*gvt* Peace L Wka. VIII. 86 Buoyed up to tne hitkMt 
point of practical vigour. asJRfla Rossetti Dante A Lire. 
1. (1874) i8« The spirit* of thy llfa depart Dally to heaven 
with her— ^hey so are buoy'd With their desire. 

4 . To furnish or mark with a buoy or buoys ; 
to mark as with a buoy (rarely with out). 

isgS Ralbioh Discov. Guiana 36 Which shold [* shoal] 
John Douglas boyed and bekonned for them before. 

' Com. No, 4390/3 They have . . lately buoy'd a 
il . , with 3 Black Buoys. <710 in Pictoo L'pool 
\ (1886) II. 49 The buoying out of Formby Chan* 
nail. 1770-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1. sxs The captain sounded 
and buoyed the her. tS8| Uk. Argyll Sp. Ha. Lords 19 
July, Rocks on the [Scotch] wen coast are not sufficiently 
buoyed and beacon ed. 

BnO|8|8 (boi odg. bwoi-). [f. Buoy v. and sb. 
+ -AGM.J The providing of (or with) buoys. 
i®gS Marc. Mar. Mag. V. 39 Buoyage of the River Tees. 
1863 Standard 5 Sept. 3/1 Charged equally by law with the 
buoyage, beaconage, and lights of the river, lit} Champ. 
jfr$U. 8 Dec. 769/x Proposal tor a uniform system ofouoyage. 
Bnomot (boifins, bwoi*). [f. Buoyant : see 
-ANC1.J 

1. «■ Buoyancy, {poet, or rhetorical 1) 
xSss IjOckhart Yalerino 1 1 1. ill. 86 The words., prod need 
I know not what of buoyance and of emotion. 1833 H. 
Coi.KBiooE To Na Mi Hits in Q. Rev. XL1X. 590 Leap akmg 
with gladsome buoyance. 

2 A contrivance for imparting buoyancy to boats. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 39 The side buoyance can be 
taken out and repaired . . Punt, fitted with buoyance, if 
swamped not to sink. 


tjvf Land. Gob, 
new Chattel 
Mastic. Hoc. 


Buoywoy (boi-insi, bwoi-). Also 8 boy- 
anoy. [f. Buoyant : see -ancy.] The quality of 
toing buoyant. 

1 . Power of floating (on liquid or fluid) ; ten- 
dency to float, b. As An attribute of the liquid : 
Power of supporting a floating body {rare), o. Hy- 
drostatics : Loss of weight flue to immersion in a 
liquid ; the vertical upward pressure of a liquid 
on an immersed or floating tody, which is equal 
to the weight of displaced liquid; also of the 
lower layers of a liquid on those above. 

1713 Durham Phys. Theol. 9 All the winged Tribes owe 
their Flight and Itayancy hereunto. 1763 Wilkinson in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 07 The cork had not . . lost any force of 
buoyancy. 1793 Smkaton Edyston* L. f 348 When the 
»ione was cot up to the surface of the water . , becoming 
heuvier by losing its buoyancy. 1891 I.asdnkr Hydros fat . 
v. 97 The support, whether partial or total, which a solid 
receives from a liquid . . is expressed by the term buoyancy. 
186B Wright Ocean World i. 19 The sitltness of sea water 
increases its density, and at the same time its buoyancy. 

2 * fig. Elasticity of spirit, lightheartedness; 
capacity for recovering after depression. 

i8ie B Use but. Mag. Aug., The reckless buoyancy of young 
blood. i8b4 Diboin Libr. Comp. 516 There is neither fancy, 
nor brilliancy, nor buoyancy, about him. 1866 Dickens 
/,*//. (1880) II. S49, I have noticed .. a decided change in 
my buoyancy ancf hopefulness. 1886 Mosley Crit. Misc . 
1 1 1. 10a To the lost he retained his extraordinary buoyancy. 

3 . Tendency to rise (in the price of stocks and 
stores', in the national revenue, etc. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 14 Dec. 4/1 Considerable buoyancy 
was developed owing ton smart recovery on the Paris Bourse. 

Buoyant (boi’fint, bwoi-), a. Also 6 boyent, 
7 boyanfe. [pet haps ad. Sp. boyante in same sense, 
or OF. bouyant (app. also synonymous, though 
explained differently in Godef.) ; in Eng. it is app. 
older than Buoy v. See -amt 1 .] 

1 . Having the power of floating, tending to 
float ; floating. 

1378 W. Bourne Treat, for Trav. tv. x, The syde (of k 
ship) being rounde and full, it is Ihe more boyentcr a great 
deale. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol, 44s note. The Air- 
Bladder for a fish] makes the Body more or less buoyant. 
1763 Wilkinson in PhiL Trans. LV.08 The buoyant power 
of cork in fresh water. 179 a Gcntl. Mag. Mar.aio Produced 
from seed buoyant in the atmosphere. 1839-6 Todd CycL 
Anal. 4 Phys. I. 40/a Filled with air, which renders the 
whole animal so buoyant that it floats on tho surface, 
b. Lightly elastic. 


1835-6 Torn Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. I. 70/1 The quick and 
buoyant motions of the lively child. 

0. fig. Tending to rise or keep up. 
c ini Mrq.Argylfs Will, 4 e. in Hart. Mite ; (17461 VIII. 
30/a His Vices were most notorious and boyant. 1808 Sva 
Smith Whs. (1869) xia Religion is so noble and powerful a 
consideration — it is so buoyant and so unsubmeraible. 1868 
Kogbss Pol. Bern. xxl. (ed. 3) s6a That part or the public 
revenue is most buoyant. 

2 . Of liquid: Having the power of keeping 
bodies afloat on ita surface. 

sSps Drydrm Mitmora Ded. (Globe). The water under me 
was buoyant, aSn Byron Br. A by das ir. Ui, Thosa limbs 
that buoyant wave hath home. 1873 Mobley M ms team L 
394 The Vuoyohwatsreef emotion and sentiment. 


3 . fig. Of the spirits: Easily recovering flora 
depression, elastic, light. O f persons : Light- 
hearted, cheerful, hopeful 

a 1748 Tuomoou Wks, 11766)1, 130 Nerves., foil of buoy- 
ant spirit. 1770 Lanohornb PlsUesreh (1879) I, snA A 
man of buoyant and animated valooa sfia# W. lavmo 
7 *. Trim. L 338 My spiriu were most buoyant after a tem- 
porary prostration. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1830) I. 108 
His buoyant spirits ware continually breaking out fn trouble- 
some frolics, itaa S. Austin Rarnkda Hist. Ref. 1 . 1. 103 
The buoyant confidence of youth, 

4 . Comb., as btaoyoul- minded a 4 j. 

1833 Hr. Mastinrau Charm. Sea lit 87 One or two of the 
. . more buoyant-minded of the party. 

Buoyantly, adv. In a buoyant manner. 
i%8 Badham Haiient. 94 We might fki! to carry him 
buoyantly over. >873 Holland A. Bonnie, xiv. ml 1 could 
not have been more buoyantly expectant. 1883 Knowledge 
as June 370/1 Shares went up buoyantly, 
t BMftttaesi. Obs. rare. - Bdotanot. 
*668 Proe. Royal See. III. 305 (L>, The lightness and 
buoyantneas of the rope. 1716 T Persv State of Rasas, tax 
The Air being . . without that Strength of Elasticity or 
S§oyantness that is occasioned by the Heat of the Sun. 

Buoyed (toid, bwotd), ppl. a. [f. Buoy v.] 

L Kept afloat, supported, etc. : see Buoy v. 

2 . Furnished with a buoy or buoys. 

*18* Philada. Record. Na 3438. s The best lighted and 
buoyed river in the world, ill* Echo s8 June 3/1 The 
buoyed end of the new American cable. 

Buoy-vope (Kwjoirjup). [f. buoy sb. *► 
Ron J The rope bv which the buoy is fastened 
to the anchor. fAlso transf. (quot. 156 a used 
for a woman's pig-tail). 

136a I. H XV WOOD Prof/. A Rpigr. '1867* 64 Except hir 
maide shews a fayre poire of heeles, She haleth her by the 
boy rope, tyll her braines ake. *630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Whs. 111. 65 a/a Cleere, cleere the boighrope, steddy, well 
steered. 1713 /but. Na 6189/3 Twelve Fathom of a 
Buoy Rope of six Inches and an half, i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Cateeh. 56 If the cable should be slipped or parted, 
the buoy-rope is used for weighing. 

Buplove* bbiple-vw). Hot. [a. F. buplivre 
L. bupleurum , a. (Jr. BoxntXsvpov. f. &uv- ax +■ 
wKavpOr rib .1 The plant Hare's-ear or Thorough- 
wax. * An English name adapted from the French, 
proposed by Beutham ’ {Treat. Hot.). 

188s G. Allen in Comh. Mag. June 706 The narrow bu- 
plever dowers only at Torquay ana in Jersey and Guernsey. 

/ bid. 716 Torquay . . shares a southern buplever with the 
Channel Islands. 

II Bupomrtis (bwpre-stb). [L. buprestis, a. Or. 
0 ov*pt}(JTi? t lit. ‘ox-burner'.] 

1 . An unidentified insect of the ancients, very 
harmful to cattle ; * perhaps of the genus Mylabris’ 
(Kirby and Spence). 

1398 Tr eviba Barth. Dt P. R. xviil xiii. (1495) 773 This 
Burestes lyeth amonge herbes and gnuise: and the oxe 
swalowyth this bests, and whan this Burestes is swa- 
lowed be chaufoth sod only the lyuour of the oxe and 
makyth hym broke with grete payne and sorowa *6os 
Holland Pliny II. 377 There Is a kind of insect or Hie 
called Buprestu . . kina and oxen catch much harme by this 
flie. [1698 Rowland Monffots Thoat. Ins. 1001, 1 have seen 
about Heidelberg two Buprestem like Scarabees.] 

2 . Zool. A genus of beetles, natives of the tropics, 
remarkable for brilliant colouring. Hence the family 
Buprestidm, rarely anglicized as Bupre'stldans. 

183s Kirby Hob. 4 Inti. Anim. II. xx. 364 The most splen- 
did and brilliant of the whole Order, the Buprestidans. 

Bur, burr (bfli), sb. Forms : 4 bone, 4-7 
bone, 6- bur, 7- burr. [app. identical or cogn. 
with Da. born bur, burdock, Sw. bom sea- 
urchin, and in comb, kard-borre burdock, though 
the word is not found in ON., nor in Eng. 
before the 14th c. A derivation from F. bourse 
‘rough hair, flock of wool', labours under the 
difficulty that the F. word is not found ever to 
have had the sense which Eng. bur shares with 
Da. and Sw. born ; nor does the Eng. word show 
the wider sense of F. bourn. 

The spelling of this and various other words or senses of 
words, phonetically and perhaps even etymologically iden- 
tical with it, ia very unsettled : in nearly all htrr is an earlier 
spelling, but in tne present word bar is now usual. Sea 
further under Burs.] 

1 . Any rough or prickly seed-vessel or flower- 
head of a plant : esp. the flower-head of the Bur- 
dock {Arctium lappa) ; also, the small seed-vessel 
of the Goose-grass {Galium aparine) and other 
plants ; the husk of the chestnut. 

c 1330 Arth. A Merl. 8990 Togider that deued . . So with 
other doth the burre. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Burre, lappa, 
glia . a *547 J. Heywood Four F*s in Dodslry ( 1780) 1 . 8t 
riys earet at ruged as burres. *600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 1. HI. 
*3 They are button, Cosen, throwne vpon thee in holiday 
foolerie . . our very petty- coatee will catch them. 1684 K. 
Waller Hat. Bxper. 87 lake the Burre or Husk of a Chest- 
nut *779 Mre.Delany Lett. Ser. 11. II. 4*9 Goose grass 
or cleavers, .does not bear bum (which are the seed vessels) 
till after the time of its flowring, c 18*7 Hogg Tales A Sb. 
III. 316 The burr of a Scots thistle. *86* Miea Pratt 
Flower. PL III. 87 Fruits, beset with prickles, are troly 
bun, clinging very readily to any object. *874 Roe Open. 
Chestnut Burrnm, She took the burr from rus hand and 
plucking out the chestnut tossed the burr away. 

b. Fnr. 7 b stick {cleave, cling, etc.) like a bur. 

€ *3)0 [see above]. *514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplendytkm. 


(*847) 43 Together they deve more ffcst then t. 

tftm SiuiaJf«a/#r m. l UL 180, I am a kind of Bum, 
I stud a|fcke» syio Aeeutmmoy John Bssit (*7*7) 39 Wbea 
a follow etaek like e bur, that there was no ehaking iitm oil 
*8«o Caasaa B orou gh y, Friends who will hang like ham 
apoo hie coat ring merivalb Rotes. Bmp. VlII. hdw 8k 
It fisatenfl itself like a ban* on the memory. 

o. The fomale catkin or ‘cone* of the hop 
before fertilisation. [Possibly a different word: in 
Fr. the vine when coining into bod is said to be 
en bourn ; cf. 5.] 

*848 J. Baxter Lfbr. Preset. Agrie. I. 396 The nude hop 
has its . . pollen previously perfected, so as to Impregnate 
the stigma or bur of the female. Ibid. 403 About the middle 
of this month [July] the hop .. begins to put forth b ioom, 
which is caUed ‘coming out into bur*. 1881 Whitehead 
Hops 51 It is wore* thin useless to wash the plants after 
thev are in b ur r, nr «■* - 

2 . Any plant which produces bars, esp. Arctium 
lappa (the Burdock), and the genus Xanihium. 

1480 Cash. AmgL 48 A Burre . . paliurus . iffa Bulleym 
Bk. Simples 38 a, The great Burre, which la morn commonly 
known then commended. *898 Lloyd Treats. Health F 
viy, The rote of a little burre sodden In Vinegar. *634 
Milton Comas 350 Where may aha wander now. . amongst 
rude bum and thistles t s8tg Elthinetonr Ace. C e m ht i 
(18451 1. 33 We found oaraelvas. .among sand-hills, stunted 
bushes, bum, and phoke. 184a Tennyson Hay-Dr. 66 Bur 
and brake and briar. 

8. fig. That which clings like a bur ; a thing or 
person difficult to get rid of or ‘shake off*. 

1990 Shake. Mid*, if. uuli. s6o Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. 111. Wks 1874 IV. «t This 
burre wiui itlll cleans to nse; what, no means* To shake him 
off T 1690 B. E. Hid Cant. Crew , Burre, a Hanger on, or 
Dependant. *8eS J. Wilson Meet. Ambr. Wks. *859 I. **9 
The burr has a pawky expression that's no canny. 

‘Bur in the throat*: anything that ap- 
pears to stick in the throat or that produces a 
choking sensation, accumulation of phlegm, huski- 
ness ; ‘ a lump in the throat*. 

>383 Lanol. P- Ti. C. ax. 306 Smoke and smorhre ..Til 
he oe bler-eyed ober blynde ' and pe borre [t'.r. tone) in 
hus brota *609 Ev. Worn, in Haim. ti. ti. In Bullen O. PL 
IV, There* hemming indeede. like a Cat . . with a burre in 
her throats. *4i Milton Ch. Govt. W^s. *73$ I. 74 Their 
honest .. natures coming to the Universities .. were sent 
home again with, .a schoiaitical Bur in their throats. 1749 
Cher test. Lett. II. eexlii. 319, 1 hemm'd once or twice (for 
it gave me a bur in my throat*. 

0. A knob or knot in a tree ; also, one of the 
‘buds' or pimples characteristic of the farcy. 
[Perhaps a distinct word : cf. F. bourn vine-bud 
(see 1 c) bourrelet * round swelling on a tree*.] 

1715 Bradley Fam. Diet. !l.s.v. Maple. That which b 
fullest of Knots and Burs is of greatest Value. 1709 Lend. 
Gas. Na 6197/e Several Burs, Remains of the Farcy. *889 
Masters Peg. Tern/. 347 The large 'gnaurs' or * burro', mot 
with in elms, etc., also in certain varieties of apples. 

0 . The rounded knob forming the base of a 
deer’s hom. [Cf. Burl, bnd of a deer’s horn.] 

*575 Tubberv. Bk. Yenerioajfi The round roll of pyried 
home that b next to the heed of an harts b called the 
Burre. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recrmt. (*706) 65 The Bur b 
next the Head : and that which b about the Bur, b called 
Pearles. 1736 Dale in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 386 The 
Moose hath a branched Brow-Antler between the Burr and 
the Palm. *8a8 Stark EUm. Hat.JHst. 1. 148 Horne., 
with a branch above the burr pointing forward, 
b. (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp, av., Bum denote bits of fifth 
adjoining to the horns of a beefs hide, cut off by pObr 
women after it b brought to market. 

7 . dial. See quota [1 from tense 1.] 

*863 Atkinson Dauby Previnc., If. Riding Yorhsh ., Bur, 
the stone or other obstacle placed behind the wheel. 1873 
Whitby Gloss. (E. 1>. S.). Bur, (1) an impediment: an an- 
noyance ; fs> the drag-chain and shoe for fattening up 1 
carriage wheel when going down a hilL 

8. Comb., as bur-breeding, -head, -leaf; - root 5 
bur-bark, the fibrous bark of Triumfiita semi* 
triloba, a tropical shrub bearing prickly fruits or 
burs; bur-flag - bur-reed ; bur-grata, Sc. ?a 
species of Carex; bur-knot — Bur 6: bur-mari- 
gold, popular name of the genus Bidens ; + bur- 
nettle, perhaps Urtica ptlulyfera j bur - oak, 
Quercus macrocarpa of N. America ; bur-parsley, 
the genus Caucalts, esp. C. daueoides , an umbelli- 
ferous weed with prickly fruit ; bur-reed, common 
name of the genus Sparganium 5 bur-thistle, 
Carduus lanceolatus , also called Spear - thistle ; 
bur- weed, Xanihium strumarium ; also other 
plants producing burs, as Galium aparine (Goose- 
grass), Caucalis nodosa, and the genus Trium/eita. 
See also Burdock. 

. *78fiP- Browne Jamaica 033 The "Bur-Bark. The plant 
b common in Jamaica. *630 Drayton Mutes Elysium ih. 
(R.) By the rough # bor brooding docks Ranker than the 
oldest fox. *834 Brit. Husb. 1. xxix. 463 A coarse kind of 
grass called *' bur-grass'. 1840 Brownino SordtUo v. 41a 
"Spear-heads for bottle, *burr-heads for the jkmsL* 1483 
CmtUL AugL 48 A # Burro hylb, iappoistm, set locus vtn 
erosesmt lappa. *615 Lawson Orth. 4 Good. ui. vii (1668) 
15 A ‘‘bur-knot, .taken from an Apple-tree. 1634 Bv. Hall 
Occos. Mod. cxiti. Wks. (1808) 004 On a * bur-leaf. 1833 in 
Proe. Bern. Had. Club I. Na s. ag. *870 Prior Plont-n^ 
• m Bur Marigold, a composite flower allied to the marigold, 
with seeds that adhere to the clothes like burrs. 1713 
Pbtivbr in PhiL Trans. XXVI 11. 36 Common # Bur-Net- 
tle. *865 C. A Johns in Treat. Bet. I. mi The "But 
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Parsley ,.Ui Britbb plant, growing in corn-field* in a 
chalky soil. 1997 Gkraro herbal i. xxx. I e. 41 Time 
plants of some are called Sparganium . . I rather oil! than 
•Burrc Reede. tjif Sta J. Hiu/mt. H erbal (17890$ Bur. 
Read, a common water-plant, with rough heads of seeds. 
s8t| G. C. Devise in Pall Melt G. 26 Oct. 4/a The eye to 
see beauty in bur-reeds and sweet-sedges, septr. Bacon's 
Lift 4 Death 43 Asparagus, pith of Artichokes and *Burre- 
roou boiled. 17I7 Burns Ep. Miu Scott ii, The rough 
*burr-thistle, •prnding wide. id| Ainsworth Lot. Diet, 
(Morell) 1. a v. Burr, # Bomreed, Sfargemium ramosum. 
■Ha G. Allen Colours qf FI, iv. 84 Unless, .like. .JCanthimm 
strumarium, burweed, they have declined as far as colour- 
less or green florets. 

II See also Burnt sb. in all senses. 

Bor, p .1 [f. prec. : cf. also Burb j£.«] tram . 
To remove bars from (wool) : see Bubrtho. 

Bur, v-* dial. [f. Bl'R sb. 5.] tram. (See quota.). 
1S63 Atkinson Dauby Prwittc,, N. Hitting Yorhsh ., Bur, 
to block or stop the wheel of a waggon or cart . . by . . a 
Kune. 1876 Mid- Yorhsh. Class. iK. DTS.) Bur, to maintain 
an object In position by blockage or leverage, as. .a partially 
raised weight Is burred up from the ground with a crowbar. 

Bur, obs. f. Bibb, Bow kb sb.i 
tBuralL Obs. [Fr.~‘Silke rash’ Cotgr.] A 
stuff half silk and half wonted. 

1714 Fr. Bh. Halts 36 Bund US tuff per 100 Weight, 07 00. 
|| Bura't, burato. Obs. [OF. bur at, Sp. bu- 
ratoj The same as Bobato, q. v. 

igfle R. Parks tr. Mendoza $ Hut. China 350 Shippes 
laden with . . calles of networke, Buratos. Eapumtlfas. 
C shot J. Kkymer Dutch Fishing in Phenix 1 . aa6 Velvets, 
Buratoes. Rash. Fustians. 1790 Bkawks Lex Mtrcat, 
(1750) 8x6. .Cam Diets. . Bursts (a coarse woollen stuff). 

Buratita (bitf-ritoit). Min. [f. the mineral- 
ogist Burat + -ite.] A variety of aurichalcite. 

1863-79 Watts Diet. Chsm. 1 . 686 Buratite. .is very vari- 
able to composition, and is probably a mixture of several 
minerals. iS68 Dana Mm. 71a Buratite or the so-called 
lime aurichalcite. 

Burbot, obs. form of Burbot. 
t BuTblo, sb* Obs. Borins : 4 barbel, 5 bnr- 
bulle, -byl^l(e, 6 burbul, 5 -j burble. [f. 
Buubljb v. : cf. Bubblb sb. With sense 2 cf. tnc 
use of OF. bttbelle in the two senses of pimple, 
swelling, and * bulle d'air dans l'eau ' (Godcf.).] 

1 . A bubble, bubbling. 

r lego Legenda* Cat ho lie ae , Marti Maud. 339 A litel child 
. .The se it was comen title Therwith it made michel gale 
With gret stones and with smale And playd with burbels of 
the water. 1483 Cath. Angl. 47 A Burbylle in y* water. 
bulla. 1930 Palsgr. soa/i Burble in the water, bubette , 
>947 Booana Brw. Health ixxiii. es b, A wyndy spume the 
winch is full of burbles, 
b. quasi-aaV. Bubbling. 

ci 430 Lydo. Chorle 4 * Birtti (1818) 3 The burbill [v.r. 
burbly] wawes in their up boyllyng. 

2 . A pimple ; a boil. 

S98S Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 066 Certeine pimples 


tfgflB Skelton Rsftyc* These . . friscairiy yenkerkyns . . 
1 ted End bmthtbed in their, .burblyng sad boyling Diode. 

(Eden Decades W. Ind. n. il Arb.) 1x3 The burtniHnge 
sonde declared the sea to bee . . shalowc. sfleo Ev. 
in Hum. 11. i. in Butien O. PL IV, The Meridian Sol 
m’d a dauncing in the burbling brook, tflee J. Uao- 
KW W in Farr's S.P. 1x848) 346 Burbling streomes. 

|ku*rbla, »•- Sc. died. [Cf. ¥. barbouillcr 1 to 
jtjtable, confound, huddle, or mingle ill-fauouredly' 
(Cotgr. % and its cognates : cf. esp. Catalan borboliar 
to perplex, bewilder. But actual connexion be- 
tween these and the Sc. word is not evidenced. Cf. 
Barbultb.] 

tram. To perplex, confuse, muddle. 

sfli3 Mh. Carlyle Lett. (1883) 1 . 244 His external life 
Wien into a horribly burbled state. 

t Burbly, a. Obs. [f. Bubblb j*.i+-y 1 .] 
Full of bubbles, bubbling. 

*1430 Lvnc. Min. Poems x8x The burbly [v.r. burbill] 
wawee in 1 their) up boyling. 

Burbolt, -boulte, obs. forms of Bird- bolt. 

*578 G* Harvey Letter-bh.K 1884) 90 Owte of the quiver of 
good likinge, On burboulte of trustc, worthe the shoot inge. 

Burbot (bffMbst). Forms : 5 borbot, (6 bor- 
botha'i, 7 burbott, -bate, -bout, 8-9 burbolt, 
(7-8 bird- bolt), 7- burbot, (9 burbot, barbott). 
[a. F .bourbotte (Littn*), bourbetc (Godef.), bourbette 
(Cotgr.) ; the usual mod.F. form is barbott , bar- 
bott e ; cf. bourboter, bar bolter, to dabble or wallow 
in mud. (The variant bird-bolt appears to be due 
merely to popular etymology.)] 

A fresh- water fish {Lota vulgaris) of the family 
Cadidm , somewhat like on eel, but with a flat head, 
having two small ' beards' on the nose and one on 
the chin. Also called Eel-pout or Coney-fish. 

a 1479 in Hel. Ant. 1 . 83 The borboltus and the stykyl- 
bukvs. c sgeo Andrew Noble Lyfe in Babees Bh. (1868; 231 
Uorbotha be flushes very slepery, somewhat lyke an ele 
hauinge wyde mouthed & great hedes, it is a swete mete, 
sflogin A rehxotogia (1800) XIII 348 These Fishe bee nowe 
in seasone .. Burbolt. 1679 Plot Stafforttih. ( 1686' 041 In 
Staffordshire . . it is call'd a Burbot or bird-bolt, perhaps 
from that sort of Arrow rounded at head, somewhat like 
this fishes. 1769 Pennant Zool III. 163 Burbot or Bird- 
bolt. mi Forster in Phil. Trans. LXI 11 . 150 The four 
kinds or Hudson’s Bay fish are the Sturgeon, the Burbot, 
thcGwyniad. .the Sucker, 186* Kingsley //ervw.xxix.Thc 
knights think scorn of any thing worse than smells and 
burbot. 1883 Fisheries Exhib . CataL ted. 4) 106 Barbott 
(or Eelpout). 

Burbreach, obs. form of borough-breach ', sec 
Borough 7. 

Burner, obs. form of Burbar. x 

Buroh, obs. form of Borough, Burgh. 

Burohln, obs. form of Birchen. 

t Bud. Obs. (exc. in ballad poetry). Forms : 
3-4 burde, bird, 4-5 berd;e, birde, buyrde, 
buirde, byrd(e, (a byurde), 5 beerde, 8, 9 bird, 
5- burd. [A word of obscure origin, found in the 
earliest ME. in form burde , frequent in Layamon, 
but afterwards chiefly in northern, or north midi, 
writers, and in alliterative veiue. 

Burd has been variously identified with Bird, and with 
Bride. Although its later spelling is identical with the 
mix]. Sc. form of bird x and it has been sometimes treated os 
merely a fig. use of this word, the earlier forms of both show 
them to be quite distinct. The identification with bride has 
somewhat more plausibility; but even if we take os the 
basis the Da brud instead of the OF., brfd, the phonetic 
difficulties are many and serious. The various M K. spellings 
seem to indicate that the vowel was a =>OE. y ; some of them 
also favour a dissyllabic form. The OE. adj. byrde 1 wealthy 
or perhaps ' well-boni, noble ' answers phonetically, and the 
sense 'well-born' or ‘wealthy lady , would apparently 
make it a suitable companion-word to deem. But the rarity 
of the OE. adj. (found once, Oros. 1. i. 15. and there masc, 
sc byrdesta ' the wealthiest man *) presents obvious difficulties.] 

A poetic word for 4 woman, lady corresponding 
to tne masculine Berne; in later use cniefly** 

4 young lady, maiden '. ’ (See Bird sb. 1 d.) 

c 1009 Lay. 19271 A£fter ArSur wes Iboren beo sedie burde 
fc 1079 moide] jEne. a xoas St. Marher. ax Cum nu ford 
burde to bi hrudgume. .alre burde brihtest. c 13x5 E. E. 
At lit. P. B. 80 Bo he bumes & burde*. c 1340 Cursor M. 
13305 (Trin.) loseph went also soone Wih him marie bat 
burde l v . r. bird] bolde. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 131 The 
berdes ho songe Saul inter/ecil mills, ti dauid decern 
milia . 1393 Ibid. C. xxu. 135 The buyrdes Jhol songen. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13037 Fro Dale deth he burd [Helen! for 


wawee in 1 their) up boyling. 

Burbolt, -boulte, oba. forms of Bird-bolt. 


or burbuls. 16x0 Babrough Meth. Physick vu. iv. (1639) 387 
As often as burbles are biokcn in the bowels. i6aa Ma- 
lynfs Anc. Lant-Merch. 77 lacinths . . have commonly 
pimples or burbles in them. 

Burble, sb* Sc. dial. Burble v .*] 

•Trouble, perplexity, disorder* (Jam.). 

iflsa Case. Moffat 45 (Tam.) He always made burbles, by 
which the deponent understood trouble. x8)6 Carlyle in 
Froude Life (1885) 1 . 78 Much that was a burble will begin 
to unravel itself. 

tBu-rble, v.' Obs. Also 4 burbull, (5 bro- 
bill), 6 burbyll, -bul. [Found <1300. There 
are several fimllar forma m Romanic : It. borbo- 
gliare to make a rumbling or grumbling noise, Fg. 
borbulhar , Sp. borboliar to babble forth, also mod. 
Picard borboullcr to murmur (Diez) ; all apparently 
imitative wonts, though Die* thinks the Sp. and 
Fg. possibly formed on L. bulla bubble. The 
Eng. word can hardly have any actual connexion 
with these, exc. as a parallel onomatopceia, ex- 
pressing the sound made by the agitation, issuing 
forth, or flowing of a liquid mixed with vesicles of 
air or gas. Of this the later Bubble appears to 
have been either a simple variant or a conscious 
modification. In the later use of burble there is 
more of the notion of flowing than in bubble , as 
though burble combined the notions of bubble and 
furl ; but the sb. burble was in 14-1 6th c. exactly 
■■ L. bulla 4 bubble \] 

1 . intr. To form vesicles or bubbles like boiling 
water; to rise in bubbles; to flow in or with 
bubbles, or with bubbling sound. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne xoaoy Aa Lo) here y)en 
shulde burble out. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Burblon [ 1499 bur- 
belyn], oa ale or ober lykore, bulla. *470-83 MALOBYyfr/Awr* 
x. ii, A fayre welle, with dere water burbelynge. 1530 
Palsge. 459/1 To boyle up or burbyll up aa a water dotne 
in a spring, bouilloner. 1977 W. V Allans Two Swannos in 
LelaneTsliim. (1759' V. to To Whit well short, whereof doth 
burblirw rise llie spring, that makes this little rh er ranne. 

b. To form bubbles in water, etc., to gurgle ; 
cf. Burl v.a 

c saoo Destr. Trey 5760 Horn was leuer .. be brittnet in 
bateil, ben burbull In the flod. c 1440 MS. Lincoln A. i. 17 
f. 115 (Halliw.) Many a bolde manoe Uyc there swykede. 
BrobUlande in his blade. 

Hence Buibling vbl. sb. and ppl. s, 


child left in r family ', but the examples show a 
much more general sense.] As a solitary person 
or being; entirely alone, ‘all alone \ 
im Lament . Lady Scotl. in Scot . Poems 1 6 th C. II. S51 
Tsifc m one, We must not leif the vther bird elane. a sflee 
Aula Maitland In trod, in Scott Miustr. Sc. B. t Burd 
ollone, his only son end air. 17. . Gallant Grahams , ibid. 
And Newton Gordon, burd -alone. And Dalgatie both stout 
and keen. 27x7 Ramsay Lnchty Wood in Poems (1800) 1 . 338 
She's dead and gone. Ltfbus and Willie burd alone. To bleer 
and greet, a 1800 Sir Roland x. in Chambers Sc. Ballads 


and greet, a xioo Sir Boland x. in Chambers Sc. Ballads 
(1809) *59 He wes riding burd-alane. a sloe King Honrie 
in Scott Minttr.Sc. B, And this was seen o' King Henrie For 
he lay burd alane. 1870 Morris Earthfy Par. 111 . iv. 3s 
When thou a maiden burd-alone, Hadnt eighteen summers I 

t Burda sh. Obs. Also berdash. [Derivation 
uncertain. Possibly the same as Bardaeh (as 
sometimes also spelt), on the ground that the 
article of apparel was considered lo be of effemin- 
ate character, and a foppery for men to be ashamed 
of. Connexion with Haberdahh is also suggested, 
though at present unsupported by any evidence.] 

An article of personal adornment worn in the time 
of Queen Anne and George I ; 4 the fringed sash 
worn round the waist by gentlemen* (Faitholt); 

4 it would seem akind of cravat '(Hare Ara 4 gm.i873). 

17x3 Steele Guardian No. 10 V 5, 1 have prepared a 

treatise against the Cravat and Berdash J other edd. bar- 
dash). X7M Mrs. Centlivee Plat . Lady Epil. 190 Yet tell 
me, Sire, don't you os nice appear (aa the woman) With 
your false Calves, Burdaih, and Fav'ritet [/.*. curls on the 
temples. Stage aired ton 1 Pointing to her head ']. 1730 
Female Parson tin Fairholt s.v.) A modern beau.. Cane, 
ruffles, sword-knot, burdash, hat, and leather. 

Burde, obs. f. Beard, Board ; var. of Birds 
( birth), Bourd (jest). 

Burde, pa. t. of Bir, Bur v. Obs. to behove. 

c 1400 Rowland 4 Ot. 1353 A nobill suerde the bunle not 
wolde. 

Burdeaux, obs. f. Bordeaux. 

Burdell, var. Bordel, Bordello, Obs. brothel. 

Burden, burthen (bfl id n, bSuff’n). Forms : 
a. i beiffen, a byxtfen, -pan, 3-4 byr-, birpln(e, 
-then(e, -thun, (borpon), 4 burpen, -on, 4 5 
berthen, 5 birthan, byrthyn, borhtyn. 5- bur- 
then. 0 . 2 byrden, 3 birden, -In, 4 byrdoun, 

5 byrdune, -dyn(g, blr-, bur dyne, 6 bordone, 
bir-, burding, burdayne, -eyne, -un, bourdon. 
Sc. bulrdln, a- burden. [OE. byrden str. fem.« 
OS. burthinnia WGer. type *bur\>inttja, an ex- 
tension (with suffix -innja as in OE. rdtden) of 
+burpi- (see Birth), f. stem bur- of *ber-an to 
Beak. The synonymous OHG. burdtn , Goth. 
baurpei , difler only in the suffix. The Eng. forms 
with d, which began to appear early in lath c., 
may be compared with murder for murther, and 
dial, far den, furder , for farthing, further. The 
prevalent form is now burden, but burthen is still 
often retained for 4 capacity of a ship *, and also as 
a poet, or rhetorical archaism in other senses. Of 
the senses in Branch IV, some are derived from 
the Romanic Bourdon^ influenced by the Eng. 
burden ; others belong to the native word with 
more or less influence from bourdon. The fusion 
of the two words is so complete that it js not 
possible to treat Branch IV as an independent sb.] 

I That which is borne. 

I. A load. 

a. a torn jEi.pric Gloss, in Wr.-WAlcker xo6 Sarclna, seam 
net berfien. 1x94 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS ) an. 1135 Wua 
sua bare his byrpen gold & syluer. c saog Lay. 85970 He 
bar uppen his rugge burfiene 1 1175 bordone) greie. a 1300 
Havtlek 807 Glad like I wile the paniers be re .They iherbe 
inne a birthene gret. .38a Wycliv Numb, iv 47 Beit hens 
to be bore [1388 To here chargiaj. 1398 Tax visa Barth . Ds 
P. H. viii. xxv, Bereris of heuy butpones. 1966 T Static- 
ton Ret. Untr. Jewell 1. 4 , 1 trust the burthen will tone be 
d isburdened. X703 M aundheli. Jonm. Jems. < 1 739) 45 All 
Ships, that take in their Burthen here. 1R7 Kkble Chr. Y. 4 
Oh 1 t»y Thine own nod burthen, borne So meekly. 

0 . c si6o Hatton Gosf. Mate xxiiL 4 Hyo bindefl hefi^e 


byrdent be man abere ne mm*. CXX79 Lamb. Horn. 5 
Ne ber bit nes nefre none burdene. a xjeo Cursor M. 6830 
If pu find of bin ill-willand vnder birdin his best ligand. 
CI440 York Myst. xxxiL 1x4 Bring on his Kak a burdeyne 


milia. 1393 Ibid. C. xxu. X35 The buyrdes Ipol songen. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12037 Fro bale deth pe burd [Helen! for 
to saue. e 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 13 Hell bou blessid 
beerde in whom [crist] was pijt 4:1440 York Myst xli soo 
But Mary byrde. thowe neyd not soo. a 1980 Rolland Crl. 
Venus iv. 418 Tnay weld Venus make content Be sum new 
burd. f«s6oo Ballad in D. Wilson Mem. Edinb. 33 My 
birde ladie in Halyroode. 17. . Fair Helen il in Scott 
Minstr. Sc. B . 103 When in my arms burd Helen drqpL 
1898 Morris Welland Riv. 809 1 1 t is some burd ', the fair 
dame said . . 4 Has come to see your bonny face \ 

Burd, obs. and Sc. form of Bird, Board. 

>996 SraNsxa F. Q. rv. ii. 35 Tunes of beasts and burda. 

Burd Aliaander, var. of BoAd Alexander, 
Obs., a kind of striped silk. J 
t Burd-alone a. Obs. Sc. (u rare archaism in 
mod. poet.) Also burd-alane, bird-. [Origin of 
burd obscure ; perh. — Bird, 4 like a sparrow alone 
upon the house tops *, Ps. cii. 7. Jamieson savs 
the word 4 is used to denote one who is the only 


CI440 York Myst. xxxiL 1x4 Bring on his bak a burdeyne 
of golde. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 29 A Churl! yai had, 
yat felloune byrdyngs bar. 1999 Shaks. John 11. 1 . 9s With 
burden of our armor heere we sweat. 1733 Pops Sms. Man 
111. 003 Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend. s8s» 
Prescott Peru II. 98 A light burden, .was laid on his bade. 
2 . fig. A load of labour, duty, responsibility, 
blame, sin, sorrow, etc. 

a. c 97s Blickl. Horn. 75 Swa ssst krone seo unarvfnedlice 
byrken synna on eollum pysum menniscan cynne. c 1000 
Age. Gosp. Matt. xL ao So&lice min xeoc is wynsum, and 
min bynryn [v.r. byraen, Hatton beroenel is leoht. 0x300 
Cursor M. 17338 Late us and urs k« blrthen ber. 1994 
Shaks. Rich, lit, iv. iv. 167 A creeuous burthen was thy 
Birth to me. 1744 Bkrkxlsv Stria | in Wks. 1871 II. 408 


Birth to me. 1744 Bkrkxlsv Stria 1 110 Wks. 1871 II. 408 
A nervous colic, which rendered my life a burthen. 
Smollett Rod. Rond. (x8xs) 1 . 34 The folly of laying the 

• a AW SM*. w_ r # SR. 


burthen at my door. x8» J. W1140N Isle if Palma tv. ssx 
Hath she no friend whose heart may share With her the 
burthen of despair? 

A 1303 R. Brunnb HondL Symae 11959 For heuy byr- 
doun k«< y of hem [sins] here Y am ooufoundede. c * 374 



BUBJBUT 


BUHDOOT. 


Chaucee Booth. IOZ Pe bunko of my nmo alii Sir H. 
Pause PollUtks 13 Tk burden of on Inlury. *Mg Quo. 

Christie* World 1 < Jan. 37/* So£^ty&?bcen 
relieved by our modern institution* of some pflta burdens. 

b. Burden of proof, etc. : {onus probandi in 
Roman Law) the obligation to prove a controversial 
assertion, Colling upon the peroon who makes it. 

IMS Hooks* Reel. Pol iv. Iv. 1 1 Wks. 1841 1 . 360 The 
burden of raving doth mt on them. 17k Burks Sp. 
Eton. Rtf Wit*. III. 313 The burthen of proof rest* upon 


me, that so many pensions . . ere necessary for the pubGck 
service. ijty8 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. ip The Roman 
Catholic divines took on themselves the harden of the proof 

0. An obligatory expense, whether due on private 
acoonnt or as a contribution to national funds ; 
often with the additional notion of pressing heavily 
upon industry and restraining freedom of action. 

adit Masvsll Corr, xai. Wks. 1871-5 II. 53 In the matter 
of your two eompunyes, if they be of any charge or burthen 
to you, fie is willing to indulge you. imi Middleton 
Cicero I. ii. 6e Without any burthen on the Province. 1769 
Robertson Chat. V, V. iv. 39a The addition of such a load to 
their former burdens, drove them to despair. 1813 Wel- 
lington Let, in Gurw. Dis/. X. izo The burdens imposed 
shall be imposed with equality. 1863 Fawcett Pol, , Earn. 
111. vi. 369 The burden of any fixed money payment. 1876 
FassuAM Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 373 The Jung lays certain 
feudal burthens on his tenants in chief. 

8. A ‘ load * (whether of man, animal, vehicle, 
etc.) considered as a measure of quantity. Now 
only applied to the carrying capacity of a ship, 
stated as a certain number of tons. Cf. 7. 

а. 1388 Wvclif a Kings v. 17 Graunte thou to me. .that 
Y take of the lond the biithun of twei burdones. c 1449 
Pecock Re/r. 11. iv. 155 A man which stale sumtyme a 
birthan of tnomts was sett in to the raoone. i960 in Etonicma 
ii. 3a Fyve burthens of rushes to straw Mr. Durstons 
chamber. 160s Shaks. All's Well 11. iii. 913 A vessell of too 
treat a burthen. 1813 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Du/. 
XI. 505 Vessels of from fifteen to thirty tons burthen. 

0 . 1315 MS. Acc. St. John's Hot Contort., Payd for ij 
bordones off thomis for a hows, 1333 Eden Decades W. 
Ind. (Arb.) 370 A shyppe of the burden of seuen score 
toonne. 1630 Wadsworth SO. Pilgr . iv. 33 Ibis ship was 
of an 100 Tunne burden. 1871 J. Q. Adam* in C Davies 
Metr. Syst. in. x68 The burden of a ship, as a weight, is 
ascertained by the depth of the water she draws. 

+ 4 . That which i* borne in the womb ; a child. 

c 1480 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon (188O 111, I see my 
vyche burden go to exyle. 1394 T. B. La Frimaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. 307 *lbe veines whereby the burthen is nourished, 
may well Be likened to small roots*, whereby plants are 
cherished. 1393 Shaks. John in. i. 90 Let wiues with 
childe Pray that their burthens may not fall this day. stioft 
Gaulk Pract '. The. (1699) zxa Mary's burden and vnweildi- 
ncsse, might well haue excused her absence. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 767 That my womb conceiv'd A growing burden, 
f b. At one burden : at one birth. Obs. 
c sago Gen. 4 Ex. 1467 At on burdene 3he under-stod two 
fie weren hire sibbe blod. 1387 Trevisa Higdon < Rolls Ser.) 
111 . 43 Sche bare tweie children at oon burben. 1348 
Uoall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt. i. 3 Further Judas had two 
children at a burden. 137a Bosskwell Armorie 11. 8.4 b, 
Where many children are borne at one burdeyne. a 1039 
W. Whatelky Prototy/es 1. iv. (16401 17 Some are of opinion 
that Evah at every burden bare twinnes. 

1 6. What is borne by the soil ; produce, crop. 
1513 Fitehekb. Hash. | 1a Good grounds wylle haue 
the burthen of corne or of wede. 1069 Worlidce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) it It fumisheth the Owners thereof with a 
greater burthen of Corn, Pulse, or whatever is sown thereon. 

б. I11 Missing and Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., fiurden (Cornw.) t. The 

tops or heads of stream-work, which lie over the stream of 
tin. s. The proportion of ore and flux to fuel In the charge 
of a blast-furnace 

II. 7 . The bearing of loads, as in beast of bur* 
den , ship of burden ( ■= merchant-ship). 

cl a z«m Cursor M. 5530 Halds ham. . In birtjrin, bath to 
here and drau. 1697 Drvden Pirg. Georg. 111. 357 Which 
before Tall Ships of Burthen on its Bosom bora. 1740 
Johnson Sir F. Drake Wks. IV. 440 Peruvian sheep, which 
are the beasts of burthen in that country. 18*3 Wellington 
in Gurw. Dis/. II. 199 Every animal, .of the description of 
a beast of burthen. 

0 . 1633 Urquh art Rabelais 1. 1 , With nine thousand and 
thirty eight great ships of burden. 1789 M a*. Pioasi Jonm. 
France II. 385 Dogs drawing in carts as beasts of burden. 
1863 Geo. Euot Romola 11. xxx. (t88o> I. 370 To do the 
work that was moat like that of a beast of bunkn. 

III. 8. Used in the Eng. Bible (like onus in 
the Vulgate) to render Heb. tvo massd, which 
Gesenins would translate * lifting up (of the voice), 
utterance, oracle’; the Septuagint ha* fiijpa, Xfjnya, 
Spafsa. But it in generally token in English to mean 
a • burdensome or heavy lot or fate’. 

o. 1388 Wvcur Zech. xiL 1 The birthun [138* charge] of the 
word of the Lord on Israel. 1333 C overdale Zseh. xii, 
The heuy burthen which the Loroehmth deuyeed for Israel. 

0 . 1611 Bible Isa. xiii. 1 The burden of Babylon, which 
Isaiah the sonne of Amos did see. 1863 Swinburne JBallad 
tf Burd . z The burden of fair women. 

IV. Senses showing confusion with Boubdon ®. 

[The earliest quotation for Bourdon* shows that word 
already confused with this. Apparently the notion was 


1 8 - The btM, • undeitong \ or aooompanlment 3 
«HovBDoir* x Obs. 

a 1888 Shaes. Loot. Z133 Burthen-wise I'll hum on 
Tarquin still, While thou on Teraus descent'*!, s6eo — 
A. r.L . iil fi. a6x, I would sing my long without a burthen, 
thou bring’st me out of tune. 1833 I. Taylor Fmnat. IL 46 
The burthen of the dull echoea that shake the damps from 
the roof cf hk cavern. 

0 . 139* Shake. Two Gent. 1. IL 85 HeauyT belike it hath 
some burden then? Ln. I : and melodious were it, would 
you sing iL c 1840 Long? Terrest. Paradise vi. Foliage 
that made monotonous burden to their [birds’] rhymes. 

10 . The refrain or chores of a long ; a set of 
words recurring at the end of each verse. 

a. >398 Bacon Sacred. Medit. x. ia$ As it were aburthen 
or verse of return® to all his other discourses, zfize Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii 380 Foote jt featly hcera and there, and sweete 
Sprights beam the burthen, Burthen dispenedly , Harke, 
harke, bowgh wawgh. 1839 Hammond On Ft. evil, heading 
543 Having a double burthen, or intercalary verse oft recur- 


BtUfdfttttr (bflrd’nai), One who burden*. 

UM IIuloet, Burdencr, meraior. liag Hisbom Who, t 
488X0 vnnecesaary burdeocr of mankind. 

BwftmlMOa [f. Bounur 
Without a burden. 

t8|8 J. Thomson Ponds Story, *e. (z88z) 177 Now thine 
heart la bordenless. 

t Btt'rdt noM. huTths&oiili a Obs. 
Forms: a. 6 burthyn-, burthenotuo, 7 bour- 
thenous, 6-7 burthmoas. 0. 6 bourdon ons, 
-dynous, -daynouie, burdeinout, -doynou«(e, 
6 7 burdnous, 6- burdenoua. [f. Bobbin sb. 
4 -chib, after words from Latin ; e t onerous.'] 

1 . Constituting a burden, burdensome. fe. til. 
Heavy, ponderous. 

13*9 Moas Dial. Hsresyss 11. Wks. <1557) 188/1 Aungal* 


harke, bowgh wawgh. 1839 Hammond On Ft. evii. heading . . vnch&rged of all bourdynous fleahe and hone*. J 89 f 
543 Having a double burthen, or intercalary verse oft recur- Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Gamer 111 . erf A wheel 

ring. 1774 T. Warton Eng. Foetry l b 6 It has a burthen which they (dogs] turn, .by the moving of their burthenous 

or chorus. z8|B E. Guest Eng. Rhythms II. 990 Burthen bodies, ifri oumfl ft Mahkh. Countr, Farm 9 Anie 

. .the return of the same words at the dose of each stave. burthenona weight. 169a Brome North. Lasse l vii, When 


0 . 1777 Sir W. Jones Poems Pref. 13 A lively burden nt 
the end or each stanza. 1801 Strutt S/orts 4 Past. iv. iil 
304 At intervals, in place of a burden, they imitated the 
Maying of an ass. 1868 Hel*s Realmah vii. (1876) 167 
Realmah had joined in the burden of the Ainah's song. 

11 . fig. The chief theme ; leading idea ; prevail- 
ing sentiment. 

1849 Blithe Eng. Im/rov. Itnpr. (1653) xai What is the 
Burden of my Song, and is the onely sure Cure. X793 
Burke Observ Cana. Minority Wks VII. 947 This was the 
burthen of all his song— ‘Every thing wnich we could 
reasonably hope from war, would be obtained from treaty.' 

Hunt Men , Worn. 4 Bks. I. xi. 199 The burden or 


ing Idea of every couplet was the same. 

Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xx. 386 Mercy and justice, .is the burden 
of the whole Prophetic Teaching. 1879 Froude Cetsar xi. 
za6 The burden of what he said was to defend enthusi- 
astically the conservative aristocracy. 

V. 12 . alt rib. and Comb , as in burden-band. 


1853 Whitby Gloss., m Burdenband , a hempen hayband. 
13I0H0LLYBAND Treas. Fr. Tong., Croc he tear . . a •bur- 
then bearer. 9833 Ht. Martineau Charm. Sea iv. 45 The 
burden- bearers must find their account in . . a medium of 
exchange. *703 Holcropt tr. Lava teds Fhysiog. xl. 909 
Nothing but *burdcn-bearing patience in the eyes [of llie 
camel and dromedary] 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 475 Ale- 
drinking, *burt hen -carrying, fish-selling rhetoricians. 1698 
Usshkr Ann. vi. 494, 50 "burden-ships of their friends shut 
in by the beaked drips of Kumenes. 

Burden, burthen (bflTd’n, -fi’n), V. Form* : 
a. 6* burthen. 0. 6 burdon, bourdaln, 6- 
burden. [f. prec. sb.] 

L trans ; To lay a (material) burden on ; to load. 

1570 Levins Mani/. 61 To burden, onerare. 999s Shakr. 
Pen. 4 Ad. 4x0 The colt that's backed and burthened being 
young, sfias Bargravb Serm, Selfe-Poticy (1694) 9 Coffers 
burdned with the aboundance of silver and gold. »* 4 » 
Lvell GeoL I. 909 Glaciers, .burdened with alluvial debns. 

b. fig. To load, encumber, oppress, lay a bur- 
den on, tax (memonr, conscience, resources, etc.). 

19*1 Ei.yot Image Gov. 133 b, Bourdainyng theim with 
contmuall labours, tfizo Shaks. Tern/, v. l 199 Let vs not 
burthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse that's gon. 
1637 Sc. Prayer BJk., Ceremonies , Which, .did burden mens 
consciences without any cause. 1707 Swift Gulliver iv. ix. 
316 Without hurthening their memories, xfiss Ht. Mar- 
tineau Homes Abr. IL 34 Without hurthening the parish. 
1M8 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xxi. 459 Burdened with variety 
of pursuits and duties. 

f 2 . To charge (a person) with (an accusation) ; 
to lay as a charge upon (a person'). Obs. or arch. 

1339 Declar. of Doctrine in Strype Ann. Re/. 1 . 1. viii. 114 
Elias the prophet was burthened with false doctrine, and 
to be a disturber of the commonwealth. 1377 Holinshkd 


tyM. Cursor M. U* hSE-TX W l». 1 »«l. «» 

«?*««. ity, CivoEH yin. Georg. lil S 57 Which procuring of St | g ndh l .d .pnv. 1 i on i 

M ShipTS Bur,h.n.°n\, toLn iSL 


that the hast or undersong was 'heavier 'than the air. The 
bourdon usually continued when the singer of the air paused 
at the end of a stanza, and (when vocal) was usually sung to 
words forming a refrain, being often taken up in chorus ; 
hence sense xa A* the refrain often expresses the pervading 
sentiment or thought of a poem, this use became coloured 
by the notion of ‘that which is carried* by the poem : its 
'gist' or essential contents.] 


which they (dogs] turn, .by the moving of their burthenatm 
bodies. «6x8 Tmjkfl. & Mahkh. Countn Farm 9 Anie 
burthenona weight. 163a Brome North. Lasse u vii, When 
yon groan beneath your burdenous charge. 

b. fig. Onerous, cumbersome ; oppressive. 

1334 More Com f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 9150/1 Job .. in .. 
his displcion* with his burdenous comforters, sgfe JDsaot 
Horaces Epist. 1. xiii, If that my booke be bnrthenouse. 
1393 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. L ado His burthenoua taxation*. 
1097C0KAINB Obstin. Lady Poems 1 1669.34s The burthenoun 
draught Of misery. 1671 M ilton Samson 367 To sit Idle 011 
the household hearth, A burdenous drone. 

f 2 . Burdened, oppressed, rare. 

18x4 K. Tailor Hog hath lost Fsarl iv. in Dodsley ix]*o) 
VI. 4BI My burthenoua conscience was so fraught with Sin. 
ills W. Tennant Austor F. vl rui. The burdenous and 
bustling multitude. 

Hence Bu rdenously adv. 

sgg6 J. Hkywood Spider 4 Flio xci. 95 Ye finalU, bur- 
denuahe, Burdend the flie. 

Burdenaak, variant of Btbthtnbak. 

Burdexuiome. burthiftnBossiB (b0 jd'nsffm, 
bi) jfi’n-), a. [1. Buhdiin sb. 4 -Nome.] Of the na- 
ture of a burden ; onerous, cumbersome, oppressive, 
troublesome, wearisome. 

1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1831) 459 Considering 
how burthetisome crowns and sceptre* arc. 161s Bible 


had prophaned the holy Ceremonies. 1381 J. Bki.i. Had- 
den's Answ. Osor. 976 b, You must .. convince all these 

S iitcheriee to be falsly burdened upon your Church. 1300 
hako. Com. Err. v. l *09 This Is false he burthens me with- 
all. (1779 Johnson L. P. Wka 1816 X. ai Too studious of 
truth to nave them burdened with a false charge.] 

1 8. To burden out : to outweigh, Obs. rare. 

1668 Culfeffkr & Cole Barthol. Anat. 375 Whether .. 
they have in them any weight, wherewith to burthen out 
Opinion. 

Hence BuTdenlng vbl. sb. find ppl. a. 
zgfi Shaks. x Hen. PI, 11. v. 10 Weake Shoulders, ouer- 
borne with burthening Griefs. 164s R. Brookk Eng. 
E/isc. 11. v. 89 A Synod hath a commanding and burdening 
Power. 

t BuTfanabla, <*- Obs. [f. Burden sb. + 
-able.] Bn Capable of bearing a burden; b. 
burdensome, chargeable, causing expense. 

163a W. Lithgow Tot all Disc. 369 Without Ordonance, 
munition, and a burdenable ship. 1663 Sfaldino Troub. 
Chas. / (x7oa> I. apx (Jam ) They were but silly poor naked 
bodiea, burdenable to the country and not fit for soldiers. 

Burdradd, burthened (be jd’nd, bfiTfi'nd>, 
ppl. a. [f. Burden sb. and v. 4 -id.] + a. Im- 
posed as a burden {obs.). b. Heavily loaded, 
encumbered, oppressed. 

xj«H Shaks. Risk. Ill , nr. iv. xtx Thy proud Necke, hearts 
haue my burthen 'd yoke. 1607 Dbydrn Pier. Past. ix. 41 
May thy Cows their burden’d Bags distend, xyss Pope 
Odys*. xv il 413 Constrained to wield, .the scythe along the 
burthened field, silt Pari Dob. 1409 The present bur- 
dened state of the country. 


Zech. xli. 3 In that day will 1 make Ieruulem a burden- 
some stone. K7xe F. H. T. Shorthand p. iv. Not at all bur- 
densome to the memory. 1838 Sir w. Hamilton Logic 
xxiv. (1866) 11 . 90 A long definition is. .burthensome to the 
memory. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. iv. (187b) 39 The tax 
becomes burdensome. 

b. a* quasi-;/. Buidcnsomeness. 

1843 Milton Tetrach. (xBsx) 004 If our Saviour tooke 
away ought of law. It was the burdensome of iL 

Bu-rdenNomely, bu'rthan-, adv. [f. prec. 
4 -i.y 2 .J In a burdensome manner. 

161 x Cotgr., Poisamment, heauily, weightily, burthen- 
some ly, a 1873 J. S. M ill (O.) That aa few employment* a* 
possible may be burthensomcly and vexatiously Interfered 
with. 

BxrrdtnBomBneBB, bn*rthaiL-. [f. as prec. 
4 -nksh.J The quality ol being burdensome. 

*S 7 * Whitoift Def. Auusw. 11. Wks. 185T I. 949 Defend 
ins the multitude or burdensomene** of ceremonies. 1607 
Schoi. Disc, agst . Antiehr. t. ii. 86. 1869 Spectator 14 

Jan. 34 The. .burdensomeness of the legislation of last yeur. 

t Bn a rd«t, bu*rdit. Obs . [Cf. F. boniat, 

'petite dtoffe d’Egypte ’ : also burat in Godcf.] 
Some kind of cotton fabric. 

17x0 Load. Gas. No. 4787/4 A blue Burdit Mantua and 
Petticoat, bteo Proclam., ibid. No. 5880/x Cambists 
Burdcts. or other Manufactures of Silk and Cotton. * 7*1 
W. F. Maktyn Geog. Mar. I. 49 Carpet*, dimities, burdet*. 

Burdeux, obs. f. Bordeaux. 

Bu rdloan, ? for Baudxkin ; cf. also Burracan. 
1498 Will tf Muschampe (Somerset Ho.) A teato* of Bur- 
dycan. 

t Bu*rdle. Sc. *= Birdie, little bird. 

1790 Burns Tam Cf Shooter, The bonie burdies. 
Burdlng, obs. f. Burden. 

Burding, var. of Boubdinq vbl. sb. Obs. 
BurdlB, var. of Bourdib sb. Obs . tilting ; Boue- 
D 1 NE V. to joust. 

Burdly, var. of Buibdly a. Sc. 

BurdnouB, var. of Burdenous. 
Brirdook(bB'idpk). Hot. [f. Bur sb. 1 4 Dock sb. 1 

1 . A coarse weedy plant {Arctium Lappa, and 
kindred species) common on waste grouncl, bearing 
prickly flower-heads called burs, and large leaves 
like those of the dock. 

1197 Gerard Herbal cclxxvi. 1 1. 664 The great Burra is 
called.. Great Burra, Burra Docke, or Clot Burra 1603 
Timmb Quersit. iil t8x Take . . of the seedes . . of the bur- 
dock. 1794 Martyn Rousseatls Hot. xxvi. 383 The Bur- 
dock, whose heads sometimes fasten themselves to your 
clothes as you pass, xtag Trnnyson Holy Grail *70 A bed- 
mate of the snail and eR and snake, In grass and burdock. 
i860 Alt V. Round No. 48. 510 The hooks of the burdock 
cling to the passing animal, and are carried. . allies away. 

b. Rarely applied to Xanthium strumarium 
(Small Burdock or Bvrweed). o. I'rairie Bur* 
dock, of N. America {Silphium terebinthinactum), 
having leaves like those of the burdock. 

2 . at trib., as in burdock-leaf, *root. 

1607 Topsrll Four-/. Beasts a8x Take a handful of 
Sorrel, and lay it in a Bur-dock leaf. 1764 Gale in Phil. 
Trans. IN. *45 note, A putties of burdock-root pounded. 


Btm&oar. 


stnunoir. 


i^i Black Adv. Phaeton xLx. 968 The mighty buntoth- 
Icuves . . beloved of pointers. 

t Bnrdon. Oh. Also 4 burdown. [a. L. 
burdfot-em. J A mule between a bone and she-sas ; 
a hinny. Also at t rib. 

ijle Wyclif t Kings v. 17 Onuinte to me. .that T take two 
hui downs [1388 burdoncsl charge fro the lond. s6o 7 Tor- 
w.1.1. Four-/. Beasts 43j The Murdon is begotten betwixt a 
lli.rse, and a shets-asA, 

t Burdonn. Ohs. Common early selling of 
BorunoMsA 1 ami . 

t Burdonn. Oh. [Cf. OF. bourdon 'clou k 
1* rouse tetc if ' (Gocicf.).J A stud ou the boards of 
a book. 

r 1440 Primp. Pan*. 36 Bunion of a boke, burdo, xalj 
Latk.Amgt , 48 A Durdini of a buke ; clauittus. 

Bardouri*, var. of Boorder, Oh., jester. 
Burdyn, var. of Boa ruin a. Oh. made of boards. 
Burdyn(Si -dyng, obs. forms of Bvbdu. 
t Burs. Oh. [Fr. : see Bubkl.] A coarse 
woollen stuff. 

S 14 Fr. Bh. of Rain 64 Bures Stuff white per Piece. 

ure, obs. Sc. f. bore, pa. t. of Hear v . 1 ; obs. f. 
Kike, Bowie sb . • 

Buraall, obs. f. Beryl. 

Bureau (bifiitfu*, blQ-*rff«) ; pi. -x, -■ (-<foz). [a. 

F. bureau writing-desk, office, from bureau coarse 
woollen stuff, baize (for covering writing-desks) ; 
see Burel. (In sense a often treated as Fr. and 
pronounced biirrJ . ) In Great Britain the stress is 
tistutlly on the final syllable, but Webster gives it 
only on the first 1 

1 . ‘ A chest of diawers with a writing hoard * 
(J.) : a writing-desk with drawers for papers, etc. 
Bureau- bed -Box- bed. 

174a Richardson Pamrta IV. 79 My Diamond Ruckle . . 
Miss Nancy will find in the inner Till of my Bureau. 1764 
Foutk Patrm 11. i, 1 suppose, .my memory or mind 10 be a 
chest of drawers, a kind of bureau, atsfi Caviaa Digest vi. 
66 After the testator's death both sheets of paper were fouud 
in bis bureau. 1I75 Miss Hkaodon Str. World II. L 3 A 
heavy old bureau, brass handled and brass clamped. 

2 . An office, esp. for the transaction of public 
business ; a department of public administration. 

In this sense the word is chiefly employed when foreign 
countries are referred to. In the U. & it occurs in the 
official titles of certain government offices, whence also in 
very recent official use in England, as in ‘ Emigration Bu- 
reau ’, ‘ 1 4ibour Bureau \ 

lyao Lond. Gat. 5815/3 The Bank having opened a Bureau 
for buying and se.luig Actions. 1789-96 Morbk Amor, 
iloog. II. 463 The department of the treasury. . is divided 
into twelve Bureaux, ilij Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary 1 1 . 
433 Hie counsels which have, .emanated from the Austrian 
bureaux. 1896 Kmkbson AW. Trails Wks. 1874 II. 41 
They have made Ixmdon a shop, a law-court, a record 
office, and scientific bureau, 1880 K. Kimhk Garjltld 43 
Whut can a bureau do, with the whole weight of cungre*- 
sional influence pressing for the appointment of men be- 
cause they are our friends. 

Hence Bureauisna, officialism, ■ ml -tape- ism 
1871 Daily Korns 9 Feb., '1 lie Ministry, .with all its routine 
of tape, wax, seals, and burcauism. 

BurMUOrftOy (bi*rJ«'Mst, -f'krisi). [a. F. 
bureaucrat if , f. bureau (see prec.) + Gr. - eparva rule 
(cf. aristocracy).] Govern ment by bureaux ; usu- 
ally officialism, b. Government officials collec- 
tively. 

1848 Mill Pol F.con. 11 . 579 The . . inexpediency of con- 
centrating in a dominant bureaucracy . . all the power of 
orgaiiucdaction . .inthecominunity. sAsoCari.yi.k Latter-d. 
Pamph. iv. 118731 ivi The Continental nuisance called 
* Bureaucracy 1B58 More. Mar. Mag. V. 43 The hriaand 
bureaucracy of China, i860 M ill Rspr. Govt. 40/1 The work 
of government has been in the hands of governors, by profes- 
sion ; which is the essence and meaning of bureaucracy. 

Bwreanorat(l>ift*'r0knet). [a. F. bureau* rale, 
f. as prec : cf. aristocrat .] A11 official who en- 

deavours to concentrate administrative power in 
his bureau ; a member of a bureaucracy ; some- 
times -» bureaucratist. 

1850 KiNr.Hi.FV Alt. Lock* xx. (TM He had . . done dirty 
work for Dublin Castle bureaucrats, /bid. xli. (D.) The 
tyrants of the earth, .the plutocrats and bureaucrats. 1870 
Daily Neva 3 Nov., That bureaucrat love of classification 
which is the curse of France. 1889 Harper s Mag. June 
107/1 A great centraliser and bureaucrat. 

Bureaucratic (biu-ipikrariik), a. [Cf. F. 
bureaucrat! que , and prec.] Of or pertaining to 
bureaucracy. 

So Buruuers tlosUj adv., in a bureaucratic 
manner; Bureau'oratUnn, a bureaucratic system ; 
Buroaa eratUt, a supporter or advocate of bureau- 
crats and bureaucracy. 

1836 Biackw. Mag. XL. 587 They art given usually 
through a bureaucratic influence 1877 A. B. Edwards Up 
Nile xv. 401 We find an elaborate bureaucratic system in 
full operation. iWk^Sat. Rev. XV. ety/i A people . . bureau- 
cratically governed, yet jealous of office. 1880 Athenmnm 
11 Sept. 336/s Thanks to Russian bureaucratism. 1883 x 9 ** 
t 'eat. Dec. 740 The intelligent but stern central bureaucratism 
of Germany. 1386 Foreign Q. Rev. XVII. 355 As a * bureau- 
cratic* mcjvonie, or an a diplomatist abroad. 1894 Biackw. 

*34 t» cnuan bureaucratixts. .and Muscovite 

fSmdely, burethriy, adv. Oh. rare. [Of 


jWflful etymology and meaning: the form suggests 
Q^hfibfred/lce 1 as it behoves, only, conveniently \ 
TO it is not easy to connect this sense with fiat 


| f At random, heedlessly. 

Tarvioa Higdem Rolls Sot VII. 497 In the which* 
Robert wente buret hely up apd doun ( passim vara* 
. e 1440 Gmw. 4 Galoran Pi. ax < Jan./ Am wounded as 


trj. c 1440 Gmw. i 


fanwaa, Sone burodely he ras. 

Buregh, buroh, obs. ff. Borouoh. 

Bttreaen, var. oi Bkroh v. Obs . to protect 
Burelt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Bury v. 
t Burel 1 . Oh. exc. Hist. Forms: ?3, 4-5 
borol, 4-7 burel, 5 borelle, buroll, 6-7 burrell, 
8 buraiL [a. OF. burel (uow bureau), a kind 
of cloth, dim. of bun, fem. ' coarse (? brown) 
woollen cloth, bay, baize', of uncertain origin, re- 
ferred by Dies, Littrtf, and others to an adj, which 
appears in OF. as buire 4 dork brown ' late L. 
*burreus , *burrius, f. L. burrus red, commonly 
taken as ad. Gr. wppbt red. CognAte words to F. 
bure , buire, are Lomb. bur , U. buje dark ; to burel, 
Sp. buriel, Pr. burel, red-brown ; also Sn. b oriel, 
Fg„ Pr. burel, coarse woollen cloth. See Bureau.] 
A coarse woollen cloth (prob. originally of brown 
colour : cf. Uaisk) ; frieze ; a garment of this fabric ; 
(plain) clothing. 

e 1300 AT. A lit. 5475 The kyng . . dooth on a horel of a 
aquyer. c 1300 Pot. Songs aax In a curtel of burel. c 1388 
Chaucrr It ifds Prol 356 If I be gay sire shrewe, 1 wol 
renne out, my borel [in 6 MSS., Petw. burel) for to shews. 
1483 C ax TON G. de la Tour E li, Of the valewe of one of 
her gownea .1. poure peple had had .1. ellya of burell or 
fiyse. 1600 Quota's Wardr. in Nichols Progr. Q. Flit. 
III. 51 x Item, towc remnants of blacke burrell, coiucyninge 
both together ta yearde*. ivao Stow's Sum. ted. Strypc 
17541 1. 111. v. 579 1 Burel a, or L'loth-listed, according to the 
Constitution made for Breadth of cloth, /bid. 1 1. v. x. 386/3 
Cloth ought to have been two Ells wide from List to List 
which was called Burrells. [1876 Rock Text. Fabr. vi. 65.] 
b. attrib. 

a 1400 Fug. Gilds 351 Non ne shal make burclle werk, but 
)if he be of pc ffraunenyse of the town. 
tBwrsl*. Obs. rare A spoke of a wheel. 


c 1305 Gloss IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 167 Mes i< 
rays [bureles] de la charette Eo lea uioyaua (in tne uawc 
untraceyte. 


Burel(l, var. of Borrjcl a. Oh. lay, rude. 
Burely, obs. f. Burly. 

t Buret, Obs. [Cf. F. burat ‘ stuff that's halfe 
siike, and halfe worsted* (Cotgr.); but this may 
be a dim. of bure.] (See quot.) 
yMftp^Pr. Bh. 0/ Rates 36 Bures and Burets Stuff, per un 

Burette (biure t). Also iii 5 buret, buyret. 

{ a. F. burette small vase, dim. of buire vase for 
iquors. (In sense 2 of recent adoption.)] 
t L ‘ A little cruet, violl, or bottle for oyle, or 
vinegar' (Cotgr.). 

1483 Carton Gold. Leg. 198/1 Beryng a buyret of oyle. 

2 . A graduated glass tube for measuring small 
quantities of liquid. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V 1 . 35 Burette, an instrument in chem- 
istry, invented by M. Gay-Lussac. Ibid. The burette. . is a 
very useful instrument, .where the value, .of acids, alkalies 
..etc. has to be quickly and correctly ascertained. s88a 
Vinks Sachs Hot. 686 A glass tube bent downwards, which 
. .terminates in a burette. 

II Burg (b«rg, bu-jg, also bi>Jg). [WGer. burg 
(whence late L. burgus), an earlier form of the 
word which has become borough in English.] 
Occasionally applied by historians to a fortress 
(Borough 1 ) or a walled town (Borough j) of 
early and mediaeval times, so as to exclude, the 
later notions connected with burgh , borough. See 
BoRouiiH 3. Also comb burg-ward (see quot.) 

1733 Cuamhfrs C>/ SnpP-, Bnivnunf.. in middle age 
writers, the same with bulwark. The nameis also extended 
to the town, and even the country about such a fortress. 
*859 Mkkivalk Row. Pimp. (1865- VII. Ivi. 104 The fierce 
warriors of the north, Romans only in name . . now fell 
without remorse on the burgs and colonies. 1864 Kingni.kv 
Rom. 4 Tent. 3x9 The monk who guarded the relics of the 
saint within the walled burg. 1870 Mortals Sigurd 111. 173 
And there is the burg of Brynhild, the white- walled house 
and long. 

Burg, ohs. f. Bohouoh : var. of Bruch. 
Burgade, obs. form of Bouroadr. 

Burgage (bi>igid<0- Also 4 borgoge. 

[ad. med. L. burgaginm (OF. bourgagC), f. burg -us 
(see prec. and Borough) + -agium.] 

1 . A tenure whereby lands or tenements in cities 
and towns were held of the king or other lord, for 
a certain yearly rent. 

In Scotland, that tenure by which the property In royal 
burghs is held under the crown, proprietors being liable to 
the tuominali service of watching and wardiag ; or, as it is 
commonly termed, ' service of burgh, UMd and wont *. 


sgoe Gt. Charter in A rnold's Ckron. tjgir* a 10 Yf ani hold® 
of vs bi feeterme or bi socage or burgage, sooe Fulbkcke 
set Pt. Parallel ex Burvaae it where the tenants of an 
auncicnt borough, do hold lands within the Borough of the 
King or some other person. >676 U. Wfri.i.ix] Man. Golden. 
71 Tne said Tenements and Kents b® held of Us in Free 
Burgage. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. II. 8a Tenure in bur- 
gage U. .where the king or other person is lord of an antient 


borough, hi which the tenements are held by a rent certain. 
s8%H» Cox /aetil* u riU. 94 11 m more aodeas Cbovougba] 
hold their foods in burgage, 
b. ellipt . » in ’ bntgsgn. 

x8M Act 3< 4 3* Viet. ci. § xoa (Referring to Scotland) 
Seieed in any tanas held burgage, 
f 2 . A freehold property in a borough ; also, a 
bouse or other property held by btugAge tenure* 
[sapa Britton iii. 11 . 1 10 Bourgage eat tenement da cit# 
ou ae bourg. ou de autre lu privilegie par noua.) 1360 
Lanou P. PI. A. iii. 77 pei t mbrede not so hye, Ne bouftef 
none Horgages. 1538 Lklamo Him. IV. f 17 A. B. of I 4 ch- 
field gave . . certaine Free Burgages In the Towne for to 
sett this House on. 1609 Skunk Reg. Mai. lei Gif ane 
bond man of ane Earle, .cornea to ane bungn, and buyes to 
himaelfe, ane burgage, and dwellea in that burgage ane 
seam, ifcy Hallam Const. Hitt. (1876* IH- xfiT 40 The 
right (to the elective franchise) sprang from the tenure of 
certain freehold lands or burgages within the borough. 

3 . Attrib i and Comb., as burgage^holder, -holding, 
-house, - land \ -tenant , - tenement \ - tenure . 

Tty Biackw. Mag. XXXV 973 A check to the abuses of 
the ^burgage aristocracy. 1748 Lond. Mag. 33 The two 
Representatives (of Aldhorough, Suffolk] ere chosen by the 
Majority of the "Buraage-holden. 1794 Ebskinb Prim . 
Sc. Lem (1809) 151 ^Burgage-holding Is that by which 
horougha-royal hold of the sovereign. 17x0 I*ond. Gao. 
No. 4700/4 Two 4 Burgage Houses or Tenements. 

Fksne Btan. Gem-trie 107 If he were possessed, of *burgage 
lands. 1819 Mackintosh Pari. Suffrage Wks. 1846 111 . ax'i 
In the reign of Edward the First, .the members. .for cities 
and towns [were chosen) by freemen, "burgage tenants, 
householders or freeholders. 1878 Dicsy Real Prop. 1. ii. 
f 3. 48 An important class of socage tenants.. who held 
lands of lords by this tenure in towns . . had obtained the 
distinctive name of burgage tenants. 1818 Scott F. M. 
Perth III. 331 , 1 will change . . thy "burgage tenement for 
an hundred-pound-land to maintain thy rank withal. 1513 
Fitxhkbb. Sum. xa Dyuers tenures, .as. .escuage, socage. . 
"burgage tenures. 1810 in Risdon's Sum. Devon 400 The 
borough . . is held . In burgage tenure, 
t Burgalne. Oh. rare - 1 . - Bargain sbl* 

1608 Nos ok n Sum. Dial. ao8 The fmite - . haue made In 
some little Farmes (or as they call them in those parts (S. 8c 
WJ' Burgainea, a tunne, two, three, foure, of Syder. 

Burgal, obs. f. Burghal. 

Bnr gtll (bfi-Jgpl). [Cf. Bbmgt.k.] (See quot.) 

i860 UAHTLKTT Did. Amor., BurgaU \Ct*nolabrus csru 
leus\, a small fish very common in New York . . The usual 
length is about six inches. . Other names . .are Nibbler, front 
its nibbling off the bait when thrown for other fishes, Blue 
Perch and Conner. 

Burgamot, obs. form of Bergamot. 
Burganet, var. of Burgonkt. 

Burgar, Burgas, obs. ff. Burgher, Burgers. 
Burgard, obs. form of Bourgadk. 

II Burgau (L#/rgd). [Fr.] 1 The name of several 
univalve nacreous shells' (Littri). 

1783 Chammsh Cycl. Supp., Burgau in natural history, 
the name of a large species of sea snail, of the lunar or 
round-mouthed kind ; it is very beautifully lined with a 
coat, of the nature of the mother of pearl, and the artificers 
take thin out, to use under the name of mother of pearl, 
though some call it after the name of the shell they take it 
from, burgaudine. 1869 Morning Star May ao, Cormorants, 
with wings of mother of pearl and burgau. 

II Burgaudine. [Fr. ; * the Academy has bur 
gandine\ the other Diets, burgaudine* ( I .i tire).] 
Mother-of-pearl made from the burgau shell. 

*783 l**e Burgau). 

t Burge, v. Oh. Shortened form of Bur- 
geon v. Hence Birrglng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1387 Trkvma Higdon Rolls Ser. V. 363 Germania comep 
of Germinare, bat is for to burge and brings fork 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. xvii Ixxv, Burgyngc pat firsts brekepoute 
of b« rote of an herbe..is calde 'Gerraen'. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 40/ 1 A braunche of ao olyue tree burgyng; iga) 
Fuzhkrr. Hnsb. 1 135 It burgM out of many brauncncs. 

Burgean^t, -gen, -gyon, obs. ff. Burgeon sb. 
Burgee (bRidg?*). Also burgle. [Etymology 
unknown : senses 1 and 2 may be unconnected.] 

X. A small tapered flag or pennant, three-cornered 
(or swallow- tailed), uaed by cutlers, yachts, etc., 
generally os a distinguishing flag. 

1848 Biackw . Mag. LxIII. 87 She allowed her burgee to 
droop listlessly, flapping it against her most i86e Lond. 
Rev. 16 Aug 139 The Commodore * makes ' eight o'clock, snd 
up go all the ensigns and burgees. 1884 G. C. Daviks Nor- 
Join Broads xxxix. 394 A pretty burgee was selected as a 
distinguishing flag. 

2 . A kina ol small coal suitable for burning in 
the furnaces of engines. 

1887 Sim mon us Commercial Diet., Burgle [also in sense 1]. 
Bttrgein, -emott, obs. ff. Buruehr, Bergamot. 
Burgenet, obs. form of Buroonet. 

Burgeoifl, -ne, -ale, obs. forms of Bourgeois, 
Burgers, and Burgesay. 

Burgeon (bfi id^an), sb. Forms : 3 burjon, 4 
bor-, burioun, -ion, -ioyn, -gean, borgun, 4-7 
bur gen, 5 bergyng, burgyon, 6 burgeant, 
-gine, burry on, 7-9 bourgeon, 4- burgeon. 
[ME. borionn. burioun , -Jon, a. OKr. bor-, burton, 
mod.Fr. bourgeon, of uncertain etymology. (Dies 
suggests its derivation from OHG. bwjan to raise, 
to hold up.) The sb. and its derived vb. seem to 
have died out in ordinary and even in poetic use 
before the 18th c., but to have survived as tech- 
nical terms in gardening. In the 19th c. they 
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have been revived in poetry; the we of the sb. in 
Zooi. correspond* to that of modjP. bourgeon] 
l A. swelling bed, a young shoot, of .a plant 
Now only poet. bw Zook A 'bed* or reproduc- 
tive germ of a zoophyte. 

m nmCunor M. 10735 Qallk oHn pat tar buijon [Getl 
buriouul-Suldtpus btna 197$ B*auotia Bernes v. 10 The 
treis begouth to nut Burgecmyt c mp Lyob. Min. Poems 
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burgeons or buds from its surface. iMSwini 
nyo Bounteous with, .burgeon of birth. 

« silo Hampolk Psalter 3x3 My hue. .make to be grene 
in Sou the burioyns of vertus. mff Harrison England in. 
aiy. (1876) 11. 91 Nascad original) burgeant of the kings of 
Enn. xdgji-fo Stanley fiat. Chaldaick Philos. 1 1701) x t/a 
The bontgeona even of ill matter am benefit dal and good. 
+8. trims/, A alight swelling or pimple. 06 s, 
gp7 Low* Chirurg . : (1634* 83 Furuncle is a tumor pro- 
create of the like humor, as the burgens of the face. 

Burgeon (bfrjdaan), v. Forma ; 4 borgoune, 
burloune, -wne, 4-5 burton, 4-6 burgone, 
•own, -oyne, -yn(e, 5 burryn, 6 borgeon, 4-7 
burgen(e f 5-7 bur gain, e (also poet, in 9), -in(e, 
-inne, -ion(e, bourgen(e, 7-9 bourgeon, 4- 
burgoon. [f. prec. ab. Cf. F. bemrgeonner] 

1. intr. To bud or sprout ; to begin to grow, 
rtjag E, £. A /tit. P. B. 104s bay borgounex & berm 
blQmes fill fayre. 138a Wyclif Numb. evil 8 The )erde of 
Aaron, .hadde buriowned. uBj Caxt on Cold. Lit. 391/3 
To burgene and brynge forth miytc more plcnteouxTy. 1984 
Prklr Armignm . Paris 1. iii. (18791 xo The watery flowers 
burgen all in ranks. 1690 Bp. Hai.l Palm GiL 79 When the 
Sun retumex . . it buigens out afresh. 17a! Bailey, Burgeon , 
to grow big about or gross, to bud forth. 1779 Ash, Bur* 
gein , Burgeon (v. intr. obsolete). 18x0 Scorr Lady 0/ 1 . . 
11. xlx, Earth lend it sap anew. Gaily to bourgeon, and 
broadly to grow. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandoa 209 Our 
pUnts then burgeln. 1890 Tennyson In Mem. cxv. a. 

b. transf. Of the limbs or appendages of ani- 
mals. formerly also of animals and diseases. 

idt Wyci.if Lev. xiii. 99 Mao or worn man, in whos heed 
or beerde boriouneth a lepre. ltd Bellknokn Cron. Scot. 


Swinauatfi Erschth. 


or beerde boriouneth a lepra, xjj6 Bellknokn Cron. Scot. 
(x8ax) II. 326 Thir cddatis. .burgeon with malr plentuous 
nowmer than evir was sene, sett Adlinoton Apnleius 31, 

V A * F .1 ITJ 1 — 


was generally the same as tiie sing., as still in V. 
bourgeois. [Mfe. burgeis, a. OF. burgeis s— late L. 


trois begouth to ma Burgecmyt c m» Lyug. Min. Poems 
(1840) 56 To sa burgyons on a deda dry* stole, sgyy B. 
Gooes Horseback's Husk (1586' 81 The salts must ha. full 
ef knottes and jointee, and many little burgeons. *6©i Hol- 
land Pliny 1 . 476 Tha Vine In her aies and burgeons. 1799 
Chamber Cycl Supp Burgeon, in gardening, a knot or 
button pul forth by the branch of a tree in the spring. 1836 
Todd Cycl, A not. 4 Pkys. 1. xag/i The parent, .throws out 


burgPnsts*. see Boubgboib.1 

L An inhabitant of a borough; strictly, one 
possessing full municipal rights; a citizen, bee- 
man of a borough. 

a seng Auer, R. 168 Hit is beggaras rihta none heron 
bagge on bac i ft burgebes for toberon purses, sags K. 
Glouc. 140 Tha bovgeit anon The jates made a)en him. 
c imo Ayenb. x6t Ane yongne boryeis and sna newena 
kmjt . . Pe borgeys wylnek to chapfan. c ido Sir Ferumb. 
444 A* Perigot ich was y-boro ! a bor g eys dude me gate, 
rx 400 Sir A mador s xxv, Mony a nebe buriaa. rsggs 
Ld. Berners Hums 560 He logyd in a notable buvgesse 
bowse. sgyt fmk. Ho, Commons I. 84 Tha BUI for tha 
Validity orB uT ge ss es non resiant. 189s Baxter It/, Bapt. 
943 Every Burgess at age . . hath power to trade, and 
bear office, in the City. (7*7 Swift Poison, M. Curli 
Wka. 1735 III. 1. 130 All persons of honour, lords spiritual 
and temporal, gentry, burgesses and commonalty. x86a 
Mnnkip. Corp . Act 43-6 Fist. I. I 7 In this Act Burgess 
includes Chiron. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. n. ix. s88 
In every burgh of Scotland, schools have been founded for 
instructing the chUdran of Burgesses. 

b. spec. One elected to represent his fellow- 
citizens in parliament ; the member of parliament 
for a borough, corporate town, or university. 
Now only technical and Hist. The same term 
was used in some of the American colonies igs 
Virginia) to denote the representatives sent by the 
towns to the legislative body, which was called 
the 1 House of Burgesses'. 


ied. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 391/3 
e forth miyte move plcnteouxTy. 1384 
ris 1. iii. (1879) xo The watery flowers 


147a J. Paston in Lett. 701 III. 55 Ther be r doseyn I 
townys in Inglond that chesse no boraeys, whyche ought 
to da 1594 yrnls. Ho. Commons 1. 09 Examine the case of 
Mr. Foster, Burgess elect, xflal Art. Peace xvii. in Mil* 
ton's WhsA\*$\\ 1 1, The said Citizens, .shall be enabled, .to 
choose and return Burgesses into the same Parliament. 
1897 Blair in Perry Hist. Coll. Amor. Col. CM. 1. 18 In Elec- 
tions of Burgesses for the General Assembly, or in tha 
choosing a speaker for the House of Burgesses, not Lend 
Gas. No 3840/1 One of the Burgesses for the University. 
1863 H. Cox Insist . l iii. 1 3 Writs addressed . . to cities and 
boroughs for sending burgesses. 

1 8. spec. A magistrate or member of the govern- 
ing body of a town. Used as an official title (with 
varying signification^ in certain English boroughs 
before the Municipal Reform Act of 1 835. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16060 Pilat salt, and him a-butte pe 
buroSsTr. r. burgeixea] 0 he tun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 


I percenved a plume feathers did burgen out. 1774 Gold- 
smith Nat. Hist. (>86ai II. 1. ii. 380 Two small feet are seen 
beginning to bourgeon near the tail. 1807 Scorr Napoleon 
(18351 II. 390 A hydra whose heads bourgeoned, .as fast as 
they were cut off. 

©. fig. To bud, burst forth ; to grow, flourish. 

iijk Wyclif Prov. xiv. ti The tabernaclix of ri^twis men 
xhal hurioune. xux Ei.yot Gan. 1. xiii. (1883) I. 13a lemm- 
ing . . sowen in n childe . . xpringeth and burgeneth. 1641 
Milton Animadv. 118511 195 The Prelatism of Episcopacy 
. . began then to burgeon. 1848 Kingsley Saints l rag. 
111. i. 33 Beneath whose fragrant dews all tender thoughts 
Might bud and burgeon. 

2 . trans. To shoot out, put forth os bnds. Also 
with out , forth. Also trans/. and fig. 

138a Wyci.if Gen. iii. r8 It shal huriown to thee thornes 
and brambles. 1-1400 Bervn 69a The buxshis burgyn out 
blosomii, & flouris. 1998 Lodge Marg. Amer. aa Love 
..had newe burgend his wings, c x8ao Surtkks in Taylor 
L\fe lea?*) * ^ ^ goodly graft . . bourgeon'd forth its flowers 

Burgeoned (bDudjand), ppl. a. rf. Buko EON 
sb. + -kd*. ] Furnished or covered witn buds. 
Burgeoning (birid^oniq), vbl. sb. [f. Bub- 
obon v. + -inoTj 

1 . The action of budding or sprouting ; *\sa fig. 

CX400 Primer in Masked Man. Hit. II. 04 Thou )eldist 
with hooly buriownynge. 1A1I Mareham Countr. Farm 
ill. xlvi. 401 It keopeth the tree from growing and rising, 
which is the same that we call bourgening. 1878 Bw Taylor 
Deukalion 11. v. 91 April burgeoning of sunny locks. 

+2. toner. A bud, a growing shoot, a branch ; 
also tram f offspring. 06 s. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter iii As rayna on herb*, and as 
droppis on burionyngis. 138a Wycuf Matt, xxiii. 33 Jee 


(1636 xlvii. Thou ugly beast, Which of the Wines die bur- 
dening* doth eat. 

Bn a rgeoning« ppl- a* [f- Bubobon v. 4* -ing 2 .] 

That buds or sprouts. 

138s Wyclif Wisd. >ix. 7 A buriounende feeld. 1835 
Hsywood Hierarch, m. iso It is atUl greene and burgeon- 
ing. 1886 Standard 17 May, Sitting on bench and chair 
under the burgeoning trees. 

Burgermeeeter, -melster - Biibgonabtib. 

Burger, -ship : see Bubghbb, -ship. 

t Bu*rgery. Obs. rare. Buboaqb or Bubohal. 

s88* T. Alum Hist. Yorksh. III. 8 The sum Used, .con- 
tinued to be paid . . under the designation of buratry rents. 

Burgee, Burgeehlp : see Bbuojh, Bubo ess- 
ship. 

Burgeele, -eoele, obs. ff. Bdhgisst. 

Burgeffiffi (bfl'fd^s), sb. Forms: 3-5 burgefi, 
•era, borgeis, -epi, -•*, 3-7 bur«ee, (4 bur- 


ges(e, burlee, -eys, ? boryeis), 4-3 bourgeia, 
■eye, (burfo,. -Jeae, -lays, 5 burgene, bergeys\ 
5 -6 burgeoie(e, 5- burgees. In ME. the pi. 


barges [r. r. burgeises] 0 he tun. *483 Caxton Gold Leg. 
X13/1 The burgeyses that were in their gownes and mantel- 
lis. .called their xeruantes. 199s Lamuamdb A rt:A. (16351 j8 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hund rodent, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Readies, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1613 R. C. Table Alph . (ad. 3' Burges te. ahead man 
of a towne. 1768 Kntick London IV. 401 There are also 
16 burgesses and their assistants, whose office, .resembles 
that of an alderman's deputy in London. 1796 Morhk Amer. 
Geer. II. 005 Belfast . . is . . governed by a Sovereign and 
ia Burgesses. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 6x6 
He was welcomed at the North Gate lof Belfast, in 1690] 
by the magistrates and burgesses in their robes of office. 

f 3 . trans f. and fig. Said of a man or animal: 
Freeman, free denizen ( o/\ Obs. 

1380 Sidney A rcadia < 162s) 368 No other companions then 
the wild burgesses of the forrast. 16x6 Heaum. & Fl. Cust. 
Country (L. ' Twenty years have I lived A burgess of the 
sea. c Sbrgs in Risdon Sum. Devon | 308 (1810) 315 11 m 
deer securely stood, And walk'd a burgess of the wood. 

4 . a. attrib. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V 907/2 An alphabetical list, to be called 
'The Burgess List', Ibid. 197/a The watchword of the 
burgess population. xB8x Macgregor Hist. Glasgow xL 
97 The burgess class was subdivided into merchants and 
craftsmen. 

b. Comb., as + burgess-man, -wifi ; also burgess- 
roll, the register or official list of burgesses in a 
borough ; t burgess-ticket, a certificate of bur- 
gess-snip : f burgess-town (see quot.). 

1940 Sir W. Eure in Hone Eveey*day Bit. II. 13 A 
king, a bushop, a *burges man, armed in harness. 1836 
Penny Cycl, V. ao8/x To cause the # burgex*~roll to be made 
ouC'In alphabetical lists of the burgesses. X637 Coi.vil 
Whigs Supptie. 1x751 « 36 Beside her loss of *burgess 
ticket. x68s whrlrr Jonm. Greece vi. 448 [It] was reckoned 
one ef tha ■ . # Burgess-Towns of the Athenians. 1483 Cax- 
ton Cato B vij, A good *bourgey» wyf and wel beloucd of 
her husbond. c sue Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 19a With 
bulges wifes they led their Hues. 

BuYffiggg, v. Sc. ff. |urec ] To make a burgess, 
to admit to the freedom of a borough or burgh. 
Also ludicrously applied to rough practices sym- 
bolizing this. (See Jamieson.) 

Bnrggggdom (btrid3esdam\ ff. Brnonas sb. 


>868 in Smyth Bom. Family Coins (1856 *88 
Paulin having come to be sworn off the burgessdom. i8B§ 
J. Brown Banyan 339 Fifty-three persons were at one stroke 
admitted to the burgessdom of tha town. 

t Bffi*M88ging, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [f. as prec 
4 >-i*o*.J That lives as a burgen ; indwelling. 
1883 81a G. Mackenzie Relie. Stole xiv. (1685'! »33 t!«- 
fluancel no more sure than the Casa hath upon the Watch, 
or tha Heavens upon its burgassing Angela 
BurggfMHrihip (bfl-id^s.jip). [see -ship ] 

1 . The itatus and privileges of r burgess; 
the * freedom * of a borough, citizenship. 

« 467 * 1 T Gilds 390 That no prentice hauc nis freedom of 
Burgesshlppa. tab North Plutarch 971 To some [of the 
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Towns] ha gave tha right of BuigaRshlp.ef Bonn s88a 
Pam Diney 30 Apr., Tha Mayor and bumesadld dasire 
my aceeptaoca of a burgass-ahlu. iyga Cantu Hist. Eng. 
Hi 333 A tight of buqrossship iq that place* t8fg Mosley 
Rousseau I. 9 Tha poauioura bar g esoshiu 

b. fig. a rendering of woAivatpn m Phil. tii. so. 
Mas R. Carfemtee Soules Sent, ai Your Burgeahlp la In 
beauen. s8f8 Traff Comm. Phil TU. ao Our avil conver- 
sation, or our burgee s sh ip, while we live by heaven's laws, 
fffi. ?The position of ‘ burgess 1 or member of 
parliament for a borough. Obs. 

1871 Viluem <Dk Buekhm.) Whs. (170S) II- yi In tha 
Election of his Lordship to the same Bufgwsliip before, 
1899 in Sir J. Plcton Lyoo/ Munis. Roe. ti88j)L a8t A 
vacancy was then here in the said Burgesship. 
t Bu*rf #My. Obs. Fonna: 4 borgdyayo, 
6-7 burgoaie, -oooio, -eoiae, -ooiaio, 7 hour- 
gassy, 8 burgheeie, [a. OF. borgoisit (mod.F. 
bourgeoisie), f. borgeis Boubokoib, Burgms.] - prec. 

1140 Ayenk >6x Manoaa lyf ine he erhe is are tergayaye. 
xgMT. B.' La I'rimaud Fr. Acad. (1389) 344 Foucte .. 
■ooiiUne signifieth a Buagesie. .the participation and enjoy- 
ing of the nghtaand privileges of a towne. s88§E.DAcasa 
tr. Machiatvefs Disc. Livy II. aidii. 381 They . . honourd 
them (the Privematcsj with all the priviledges of their 
Bourgessie. . nw Southkrnk Fate Capua 1. i, The citizens 
of Rome and Capua Enjoying common righto of burghede. 
Burgeys, obs. form oi Buhgum. 
tBuifryM. Obs. Also 0 buriaya, bur- 
ioyae, burgoyae, -oiao. fa. OF. burreise, fem. of 
burgeisi see BuBUKiW.] The wife of a bulges* ; 
a female citizen. 

riAga As/, de la Tour (x868) xa A worth! hurgoyxe, a 
good woman. Ibid. 138 A hurioyse. a riche woman. 1483 
Caxton Cato C iv. The hushond of the sayd burgeyse. 
Burgh (brra). Sc. Forms : 4 buroh, 5 bwrch, 
6 bmon, brugha, browght, buroht, 7 bourgh, 
burrow, brught, 8-0 brugh, 6 - burgh. [Var. 
of Bobouqh; obs. in ordinary Kng. use since 
17th c., but continued in Scotland, and now 
always used instead of botvtsgh when a Scotch 
town is referred to. The form brugh is found in 
liums and other writers of rustic dialect.] 

1 . Originally * Boboitoh ; no 4 restricted to de- 
note a town in Scotland possessing a charter. 
(The earlier English instances will be found under 
Bohough ; the examples given here are all Scottli ‘ 

TWe are three classes of burghs, viz. Royal burghs, 
charter of which la derived from the king. Burgh oj . 
gality and Burgh of barmy , having their charters respec- 
tively from a lord of regality and from a baron. Originally 
only the royal burghs sent representatives to Parliament. 

*378 Barbour Bruce iv. sxj In burcli I wist weill I suld 
de. <-1409 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xi. 31 pe Bwrch of Jeru- 
salem. c xgDg Dunbar Flyting out Thow held the hurcht 
Ian* with ane horrowir goun. 1966 Knox Hist. Rtf. Wka. 
1846 I. 00 The Commissionaris of browghtb. 1597 Acts 
James l 7 11814) 148 ‘Jam.) To erect ane vniuersitie within 
the said brughc. 1809 Skenr Reg. Maj. 1 19 The Lewes and 
Constitvtions of Rvrgns. a 1870 Sfaldimg Troub. Chsu. I 
(1809) 74 The body of puritan ministers of the burrows of 
Scotland. 173a 89 Da Foe. etc. Tour Of. Brit. IV. 43 There 
are three Sorts of Burghs ; viz. Burghs Royal, Buvghs of 
Regality, and Burghs at Barony. tdS Busan Author's 
Earnest Cry and Fr. 1, Ye Koights ail Squires, Wha repre- 
sent our brugha an* shires, ini Scorr F. M. Perth 1. 60 
The right 01 hunting and sporting over the lauds of the 
burgh. 1848 M«Culi.ocn Ace. Bnt. Empire (1834' II. 371 
In buvghs, there is often a separate school for classics. ,* 
b. Burgh and land : town and country. Sc. 
*S*3~7S Diurnal tf Occurr. (>833) 8x Chavgeing all our 
souerane* liegis alsweill to burgh os to land, regaiitie as to 
royalltie, to addresa thame to coma to Edinburgh. 1940 
Lynulbay Satyrs 1793 Baith in bruch and land. 1634-48 
Row Hist. A" irk < 184a 74 ['ITiel whole body of this Reoune 
both in brught and land. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xaix, 1 
glance like the wildfire through brugh and through land. 
x8i7 — Snrg. Dan, i, Within burgh, and not landward. 

2 . Used for botough : a. by Scotch writers in 
speaking of foreign towns; D. os an archaism, 
either feet, or Hist . (see Bokouoh 6 a, Bubo). 

1798 Canning New Moral. 434 In Anti* Jacobin 9 July 
(1859* 910 Till each fair burgh, numerically free Shall choose 
its members by the Rule o/lhree. x8t6 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 
(ed. 5) 874 The wars of the Normans, .made the inhabitants 
lof Paris] feel the necessity of an enclosure to preserve their 
burghs from the invasion. 1808 Carlyle For. Rev. 4 Cent. 
Mite. II. 1x8 The mere earthly burgh of Stratford-on-Avon. 

8. attrib . and comb., as burgh ‘moor, -school ; 
t burgh-landa, f burgh-roods, lands in a burgh 
or held by burgage tenure. 

c 1305 Dunbar Tun Mariit W 'em. 338 And goitin 
his Biggingis to my barns, ft hie "burrow landls. 1913- 

S | Diurnal of Occurr. <1833) 996 Mr. Archibald Grahmcs 
ous. .in the "burro wmure. c 1570 Leg. Bp St. Andrews in 
Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 317 Save tua pure aikers of "borrow 
raddix. 1884 A. M«Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 137 Such was 
the origin of the "burgh-school. 1878 Grant {title) History 
of the Burgh Schools in Scotland. 

Burgh, obi. fomt of Barkow tb.\ Borough, 
Burr sb. 1 ; var. of Brogh. , 

Burtfhtl (bD-jgID, a. Also burgal. [f. Bumoh 
* -AL.J Of or pertaining to a burgh, borough, or 
municipal corporation; tburghal dlrialon, a 
portion (of land) of size suitable for a burgage 
tenement ; cf. Borough 4. 

Sggi Charter tf Jos. VI % in A. M'Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
(3864) 300 To Rsniirn his lands . . in wliole or in part, into 
burghal divisions, for buildings or bouses to be erected on. 
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the mum 1839 W. Chamrkrs Te*r Holland 33/1 These 
timet of Amsterdam's burgal glory. 1*97 NaUemat CM 
69 r The burgh warrant is 1 burghal or dvic proceeding 
directed against foreign debtors. 1M4 Burton Sept A At, & 
98a Tbn old burghaf community . .the Hanse Towns, 
t BttTgluUppilUUr, 06 s. English Law. 
Forms : s boreghat-, oorgbalpanl, 4 burghal- 
penni, 5 borthalpeal. (Spurious forms only Hist. 
and in Diets.; 7 brodehnlpony, - h e l freny, 
broodkatpeny, -halfepeny, bzoadhilfspsnay, 
bordhalpeny, -halfbeny* fl^bordhalijpsimy.) 
[Of uncertain form and meaning ; peril, f. burghal \ 
or some other deriv. of Borough, + Fmkt .1 
A municipal tax of some kind ; in ancient charters 
certain monasteries are exempted from paying it. 

Cowell's gusMt (quot. 1607) adopted by later writers, ap* 
pears to be rounded on an erroneous derivation. Apparently 
the word became obs. early in 15th c. ; perhaps even long 
before that time, at the examples in the later charters may 
be merely repetitions of a conventional formula, 
fim Charter Hen. It (Waltham Abbey) In Dugdale 
Mmmikm 11. 14 Warda & Wardpani & BoreghaipanL 
* 1 too Charter Rich. / (Waltham Abbey) ibid. II. 16 War- 
l<am ft borghalpani. 13s %C barter Kdw. HI (Pulton Priory) 
ibid. 11. 897 Wardepenny A Burghalpenny. 1414 Charter 
Hen. V (Shone Priory) ibid. 1. 976 Aver pony, Hundredpeny, 
& Borthalpeny {error for Borjhalpeny]. 

(ibf Cowell Interpreter Brodehalpeny com moth of 
the three Saxon words » bret a boord) and 'halve) tliat is, 
for this or that cause.. and ( penning) it tlgnifieth a tolle 
or custom for setting up of tables or boords in a Pairs 
or Market. 1841 Tertnet de la Ley 49 Broodhalpeny, in 
some Copies Broodhalfepeny, that is, to be quit or a cer- 
tains custom®, exacted for setting up of Tables or Boords 
in Faires . . At this day the freedoms it selfe . . is called by 
the name of Broadhulfepenny. 1 696 Blount Gloxsogr ., 
Bntdehai/peny. 1664 Spklm an Gloss., Bordhaipeny. 1870 
Blount Law Diet ., Bord-hmlfpeuy. 1708 Phillips, Bord- 
half penny : so in Bailey, and mod. Diets.] 

tBirrghen, -30x1, -hen, v. Obs . [app. in 
form a var. of Bkkgh v. (cf. hurt je n there quoted \ 
but perhaps influenced in sense by Bobuuw vA] 
trans. To protect, save. 

( saog Lav. 8713 Cassibellaune wurhte ful swiSe to burden 
bis Uue. a xaag Juliana a6 jet tu maht jef bu wuU bur- 
hen he seoluen. 

Burgh-english, obs. f. Borough-English. 
Burgher (bfljgw), sb. Also 6-7 burger, -ar, 
-or. [in i6lh c. burger , a. early mod.G. or Du. 
burger citizen of a burg or fortified town ; after- 
wards sssimilated to Eng. burgh t Bobouoh.] 

L An inhabitant of a burgh, borough, or cor- 
porate town ; a citizen. Chiefly used of con- 
tinental towns, but also of English boroughs, in a 
sense leas technical than burgess. Now somewhat 
archaic . 

*S§® (see Burghkrbhip]. 1990 Marlowe end Pt. Tam • 
burl. v. i. 160 Go now, and bind the burghers, hand and 
foot.' 1800 Shakh. Afenh. V. 1. i. 10 Your Argosies .. Like 
Signiors and rich Burgere on the flood. s86e R. Coke Power 
4 r Sub/. 186 A Burger who hath . . half a mark, let him pay 
a Pctcr-peny. s6e8 in R. Holmes Bk. 0/ Entries of Pont*, 
/nut Cork. The most able and sufficient Burg esse or 
Hurgor inhabiting and residing in the said town. 1707 Dx 
For F.nr Tradeim. xxvi. (18411 1- *85 The burghers wives 
of Horsham, go as fine as they do in other places. 1814 W. 
Irving T. Trav. I. 36 A rich burgher of Antwerp .. in a 
broad Flemish hat. a 1849 Macaulay Armada 74 And 
the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
«»7. Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1. v. 988 The valiant 
burghers had already learned to grapple with the Dane. 

/f. 1619 Drayton Man Moon tR.) Ah those great 

burghers of the forest wild. The hart, the goat, 

b. attrib. and com b. 

«8*8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, 'I do not understand,* 
answered the burgher - magistrate, * thAt the young man 
Butler's seal is of so inflammable a character.' 1837 Carl- 
ylk Fr. Rev. 1 1. 1. vlii. 38 Mark that queenlike nurgher- 
woman. 184s Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 * 1 . 1 1. 170 Contests, 
in which one club of burgher-oligarchs successively die- 

C ‘ iced another, 1894 Motley Dutch Rep . (i860 I. 38 The 
rgher class controlled the government. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens III. xiil iv. so Springing from a burgher stock. 
4878 Simpson Sch. Shah*. I. 134 To show the inferiority 
of a burgher militia to professional soldiers in war. 

8. A member of that section of the Scottish Se- 
cession Church, which upheld the lawfulness of 
the burgess oath ; also attrib. See Ahtiburghkk. 

it* J. Brown Hitt. Secrden 67 The Anti-burghers . . 
persecuted their Burgher brethren with deposition and ex- 
communication. 1773 J. Smith Hitt. Sb, . Relief Ch. 4 1 The 
Burgher clergy maintained that it (the Synod) remained in 
their society, while the Antiburghers endeavoured to prove 
that they carried it away with them to Mr. Gibb's manse. 
1881 Ramsay Remit*, ted. 18 • 18 John Brown, Burgher 
minister at Whitburn. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. 
Mag. XLV. 74 That Nonconforming communion, called 
the Burgher Seceders. 

8. In Ceylon ; see quot 

s8oy Cordinrr Ceylon (V.) Admitted by the Dutch to all 
the privileges of citieensunder the denomination of Burghers. 
1836 Penny Cyel. VI. 457/1 The descendants of Europeans 
of unmixed blood, and that race which has sprung from 
the intercourao of Europeans with the natives, are called 
Burghers. 

Hence Batyhirife, Bstfkerdoa, Bttfgksr* 
Rood, the body of burghers or citizens collectively. 

t%8 Carlylb Fredh. Gt. X. iil til axo Baronage, Burgher- 
age, they were German mostly by blood, ana by culture 
were wholly German. 1884 iqM Cent. July xei Vote the 
peel of buirghetdooL Harped* Mag. Feb 413/a As 


i bttrgherhood enlarged, the 1 


1 a huge 



rirgh *r, V. Sc. [f. the sb.] * Burgros v. 

J Ld. Cockrurn Mem. L 70 Being ‘ Burghered' or 
0 'ride the Slang*. 

jherieth* An incorrect spelling of burh* 
borough-right,’ in Domesday (Taunton). 
Domesday there an several instances of it Cor OR. At. 

‘ entree for rddenikta*. Spelman conjectured 
it be ** burgh-breche burglary, and the word 
erroneous explanation in many Law Diets,] 
(b0*rgaim& stai). rare. [Cf. 
Tr germeister.} « Buruomastir. 

lift Lend. Gan , No. 1089/3 The Burghermasten have 
empowred several Burghers and Merchants to raise a Sum 
of Money among themselves. 1738 G. Smith Curieus Relai. 

1 1. 443 All the Birds that are found here (in Greenland] 
can swim except one sort . . called Burgher masters, ilu 
S. Austin Ranhdt Hitt . Rtf. II. 593 A post we sometimes 
find occupied by a burghermaster. 

Burgnerahip (bfligwjip). [f. Burghkr + 
•8Hip.JP The rights and privileges of a burgher. 

17^ tr. Dupin'* Reel. Hitt. iflMC.l v. x88 Who had lost 
their Burghership for tome great Crimen. 187s Freeman 
Norm . Conq. IV. xviii tog The rights both of burgher- 
ship and clanship were strictly enforced. 

D. fig . (Cf. BURGKA8-8HLP I b). 

sfl88 Covrsdalr Bk. Death (' transl. out of High Dutch *) 
xvi. (1579) 69 Our conuersatiun and burgership is in beauen. 

Burghesy, variant of Bubgksst, Obs. 
Burghmaster, obs. form of Boroughhahtkr. 

Burghmaeter, incorrect selling for bergh- 
master y Barhastir. In mod. Diets. 

Burgitie, -giona, obs. forms of Burgkoh. 
Burglar (. bffjglaj). Also 6 burglour, burgh- 
lar, burgleyer, 7 bnrglare, -layer. [Found 
in AFr. in 16th c. : ad. Anglo* Ijit. burglator 
(13th c.), burgulator (x6th c.), altered form of 
burgator (13th c.), perhaps f. the first element of 
burgh-breche , the native Eng. term for burglary. 
The Anglo-Lat. verb burgulare {quasi 'to burgle*) 
is recorded in 1354 {As sis. 37 Edw. Ill, quoted 
in Reeves Hist . Eng. Law ed. Finlason 11 . 419). 
The ijth c. AF. word for 'burglar’, burgesour, 
bur gey sour y is of obscure formation, but of the 
same ultimate origin. The related Burglary is 
in legal AF. burglariCy in Anglo-Lat. burgaria t 
burgeria (early 13th c.), for which burglaria is 
found in 16th c. The origin of the intrusive /, 
in burglator , burglaria , and the corresponding 
Eng. forms, is not clear ; but the notion of Lam- 
baide (1581) and later writers that the ending -lar 
represents AF. ler-s , laroun (:— L. la'tro, lalrif'ttem) 
thief, is contrary to the evidence. A 1 burglator * 
or ' burgesour' was not necessarily a ' latro ' ; his 
object might be something else than plunder. 

No corresponding words are lcnown in continental OF. or 
med.L. ; the rare OF. burger * saccager, piller ’ (Godef.i, oc- 
curring in Garnier’s Ki> de Saint Thomat , is unconnected, 
unless perhaps this sense of the word may be due to AF. 
influence. 1 

1 . One who is guilty of burglary. 

fa is86 Bracton De Legibu* 1 Rolls ed.) II. 034 fa 115 b, 
Murdritores & robbatores ft hurglatores. f 1087 Fleta 1 . 
xvi (ed. 1685 p. 15) Tempus nutem discern ii prsedonem a 
fure ft a Ilurgatore. tape Briiton l xi, De Hurgcysours. 

. .Tenoms a burgesours trestoux ceux, qi felounouhcment en 
tens de pcs brusent eglises, ou autri mesouns, ou mum ou 
pones cle nos cites ou de nos burgs. 1318 in Fitsherbert 
Graunde Abridgement 9A8 b, Burglers sont ceux aue en- 
trant mesons ou eglises al entent de inbloier beins.) 1541 
tr. Fitnherbert'* New Bk. Juttyce* 195 b, Burglour* are pro- 
perly such as fclonously in y* tyme of peace brake any 
house, church, etc. 1381 Lambardk Eircn. 1. xxl aai A 
Burglour whom Britton calleth a Burgessor. .that by night 
braaketh into a house, wyth intent to Robbe, Kill or doe 
other Felonie (ed. xgBe has burglour , burglar : 1388 burgh - 
lar passim]. 1399 Broughton ’* Lett. v. 13 In Moses law he 
that had slaine a Burgleyer- by night had been guiltles. 
1803 Florio Montaigne 11. xv. 358 A common burglayer will 
passe by quietly things that lie open. i8la Loud. Gas. No. 
1768/4 This day were apprehended . .two persons suspected 
to be notorious Burglars and Robbers. 1789 Blackmtons 
Comm. IV. ass The definition of a burglar, as given us by 
sir Edward Coke, is, 'he that by night hrroketh and 
entrath into a mansion-house, witn intent to commit a 
felony', i860 G. K. Vacat. Tour 140 Still the thing looks 
well, and might . . prevent a particularly conscientious 
burglar from breaking in. 

2 . Comb.y as burglar-alarm , - season \ also bur - 
glar-proof adj. 

1884 Health F.xhib. Catal. 93/3 Bells. "Burgtnr Alarms, 
Lightning Conductors. t88i Daily New* 94 May 7/S Stock 
of second-hand Fira-and-* Burglar-proof Safes. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Sept. 3/9 The * burglar season has set in. 

t BuTglArer. Obs . Alio 7 burglerer. [f. 
Burglar-t 4- -IB 1.] -prec. 

1398 Kitchin Court* Lett (1675) 17 Bunriarers are those, 
wluch In time of Peace break Houses, etc. iM Earl 
North amtton in True and Per/. Relat/Gg U a. Certain© 
Burglerers that robbed his owne bouse, hMk- Biitlrr Hud, 
11. i. 4x7 Love is a Burglurer, a Felon, mm Luttrrll Brief 
Ret. (1857 V. 499 A reward for apprehending burglaren. 

t BuYglfonly, adv. Obs. [f. Burglary + -ly?.] 
After the manner of burglary ; burglariously. 

1333 Act 94 Hen. Vllt % v, Eulll disposed person or per- 
sons, attempting to murder, rob, or borglaiily to breaks 


(bAiglfierlaa), 0. [f. Burglary 
+ -UU8. Cf. felonious.} 

1 . Of or pertaining to burglary ; addicted to 
burglary ; involving the guilt of buiglary. 

1709 Blackstonr Comm. IV. n6 All these entries have 
been adjudged burglarious, though there was no actual 
breaking. 1807 Syo. Smith Pfymtef* Lett, iv, The larcen- 
ous and burglarious world, staa Byron Werner 11. L 96 
This burglartous, larcenous felony. 

2 . Burglar-like. 

1839 Thackeray Virgin . Ixxxix, The daring and burgla- 
rious capture of two forts of which he forced the doors. 1863 
Dickens Mat. Fr. 1 A burglarious stream of fog creeping 
in. .through the key-hole. 

Hence Burglft’rioiuay adv. 

1807 On* Led. Art in. (1848) ux Burglariously entered 
the Temple of Fame by the window, nq Law Ref. XI. 
Queen's B. 388 The plaintiff's dwelling-house . . was bur- 
alariouslv entered. 

Buglarlae (bfr igl&roiz), V. U.S. [£ Bur- 
glar 4 -ize.] trans. To rob burglariously; to 
break into by violence for the purpose of theft 
1883 Talmaor in Chr. Globe » Sept. 839/a The man who 
had a contempt for a petty theft will burglarise the wheat- 
bin of a nation. xSB# Boston (Mass.) JntL 7 Feb. 1 The 
house of John Fuller was burglarised on Wednesday night. 

t Bute lurly, adv. 6 b,. In 5-6 burgularlle, 
6 burghlarlle. ff. Burglar + -ly®.] After the 
manner of a burglar. 

1*498 Act it Hen. VI I , lix. Praam., lntendyng bnrgu- 
larie (-lie] and feloniously to have broken the hous of your 
seid Subset]. 1331-3 Act 94 Hen . VII l % v, Their dwellynge 
house, wnicho the same euyl doers shuld attempt burgu- 
larlie to break by night 1381 Lambardk Siren. 11. vii. (1588) 
Mi He robbeth him Burghlarlle in the night season. 

Burglary 1 (bfr igl&ri). Also 6 burgulary, 
6-7 burgUrie, burghlarie. [see Burglar.] 

The crime of breaking by night into a house with 
intent to commit felony. Also attrib. 

[1197-1116 Assize K. John in Ptacit. Abbrev. 68 De bur- 
garia ft aliis latrocini&s. De Burgeria & de ligatura ft aliis 
iatiocinlU. xKx8 in Fitxherbert Graunde Abridgement 
968 b, Que il vient a son meson de fairs hurglarie.] <330-3 
Act 94 Hen . Vlll, v. Any suchr persounc, so attemptmge 
to cominitte suche murder or burgulary. >381 Lambardk 
Siren. 11. vil 1 1588) 969 Burghlana is the theft done by 
entrie into a dwelling house, a 1803 T. Cartwright Con. 
fut. Rhem. N. T. (1618 » 458 How like burglary theeues they 
break open all dores. 1649 Ski den Laws Eug. 1. xl. (1730) 
63 Burning of woods was hnnble . . but Burglary was Felony. 
1079 Jesuites Ghostly Way* 3 Wounded his creditor, Hugh 
Hare, a Gentleman of the Temple, by committing burglary. 
176B Blackstonr Comm. iv. xvi. as6 Neither can burglary 
be committed in a tent or booth erected in a market or fair. 
a 1843 Southey Nondescr. vi, Thera is a maggot there, it 
is his house, Hb castle . . oh commit not burglary 1 <833 
Wharton Crtm. Law If. S. 598 Burglary b the breaking 
and entering the dwelling-house of another in the night. 
Ibid. 61 x The breaking and entering must be in the nignt. 
b. As an act: A felonious breaking into a house. 
1609 W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Cat A. 308 The second 
comming of Christ b resembled to a theeues burghlana 
<7<a in Maidmeut's Sc. Pasquit* 438 Like fearful women 
in burglaries they generally add bloodshed to theft. Alod. 
The season for burglaries has commenced. 

x636^mtz*jkffrby Blessed Birthday (1681) 155 To breuke 
into Gods sealed aecresie, Thb is . . bold burglary, a 1677 
Barrow Sevm. I. xxi. (R.) To break open the closet of a 
mail’s breast, .may well lie deemed a worse sort of burglary 
. .than to break open doors. 

t Bu rglary Obs. [As if ad. L. burgldritts, 
ad. AF. btsrg/er .] •- Burglar. 

1333-4 Act 94 Hen. Vlll. iii, Diners and many great 
arrant robbers, murderers, bulglaries [sic] and felons. 1604 
T. Tavi.or 7'woSerm. ii. 9 With what severity are the lawes 
executed upon Burglaries, that breake into mens houses, to 
rob and spoilc? sMi W. G. Ir. Cowel's lust. 88 Murderers, 
Robbers, or Burglaries. 

Hence f Bu rglary v. Obs. 

1398 Florio, Robbachiart , to filch, to pilfer.. to burglarie. 
Burglayer, obs. form of Burglar. 

II BuTgle, sb. [Pen. bttrghul * bl£ mondl, 

groan*. Zenker.] (See quot.) 

1784 Harmer Observ. vn. iv. 147 Burgle Is wheat boiled, 
then bruised by a mill, so as to take the lmxk off, then dryed 
and kept for use. 

Burgle ibfrugT\ v. colloq. or humorous. [A 
back-formation from Burglar, of very recent ap- 
pearance, though English law-Latin (1354) had 
a verb burgulare of same meaning.] 

a. intr. To follow the occupation of a burglar, 
b. trans. To break feloniously into the house of ; 
to steal or rob burglariously. 

187a M. Collins Pr. Clarice ]. iv. 63 The burglar who at- 
tempted to enter that room would never burgle again. 1874 
Standard 14 Nov. 3 New words with which the American 
vocabulary has lately been enriched ; * to burgle ', meanSnglo 
injure a person by breaking into his or her house. 1884 
Blackw . Mag. 313^ 1 burgled myself again in the night. 

Hence Btrrglea ///. a., and Bu*rgling vot. sb, 
and ppl. a. 

<88» Daily News e8 Oct. 3/3 Treachery seems to hove 
been developed even in burgling circles. <884 C Dickens 
Diet. Lend. 98/3 A gentleman of the burgling persuasion. 
1883 Graphic 14 Feb. 151/1 After the 'burgling* is com- 
pleted. <888 Phelps Burglars in Par. vil 117 ' Oh said 
the mistress of the burgiedcottage • .to the policeman* 
Burgleyer, obs. form otBuRGLAR. 
Burgomaake, variant of Hrbgomask. 
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BTTRCK>lttJNHRB. 

UnigWiMtli (btfugomlstw). Also 6-7 1 
bovfgomMtar. [id. Da. burgtmeesler, altar Eng. 
Master; tee alio Bubghkr-, Boroug h astir. ] 

1 . The chief magistrate of a Dutch or Flemish 
town, nearly corresponding to the mayor in Eng- 
land. Often used loosely for any member of tns 
governing body of a foreign municipality. Also 
for Bobough-m A nns, as an official title in certain 
English boroughs. 

W Nash* P. Penile see (18491 69 The bear* beeing 
chief® burgomaster of all the beaates voder the lyon. 1596 
Shaks. 1 Hen, /!', 11. i. 84, I am loyned with .. Burgo- 
masters, and gnat Oneynrs, such as can holds in. 41598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. ij7 huery of the foresayd cities sent one 
of their burgomasters vnto the towns of Hags in Holland. 

nr. 'Pk. u... — _ a _ 


and burgomaster* out of the burgeois, as in the other 
Kovemnwnta. of Switzerland. 1779 Johnson Boerhaave 
Wk«. IV. 336 The only daughter of a burgo-master of 
tayrien. 1864 Kirk Corns. Bold II. tv. i. aao The Burgo- 
master* were, .employed in strengthening the defences. 

8. A species of gall (Larus flattens). 

>878 Ray Wi Mutko/ s Omit A. 349 The Great grey Gull. . 
called at Amsterdam the Burgomaster of Groenland. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Burgomaster of Greenland . .a whim- 
sical name given by llie Dutch sailors to a species of . . sea 
gull. *853 Kane Grinned Exp. xvi. (1856 134 The birds, 
too. were I ack with us . . the Ivory gull, the Burgomaster, 
and the tern 1883 tr. Nonienskidltfs l oy. Vega 43. 

Burgone, obs. form of Bukokon. 
t Bnrgonot ; bffjgifoet). Obs exc. Hist. Also 
6 burguanat, (burgant), 6-7 burgenet, 6-p 
burganet, 9 bourglnot, -goinette. fad. OK 
bourguignotte , app. f. Bourgogne Burgundy.] 
a. A very light casque, or steel cap, for the 
imc of the infantry, especially pikemen. b. A 
helmet with a visor, bo fitted to the gorget or 
ncck-piece that the head could be turned without 
exposing the neck. 

J*39® Ba rrkt Theor. H 'arret Gloss. 349 Burganet , a 
French word, is a certain* kind of head-peece, either for 
fooie or horsemen, couering the head, and part of the face 
ami cheeke.] 

*563-87 Koxk A .^ At . (13961 1083/1, I was page to a foot- 
man, caiying after him his pike and burganet. 1570 87 
Holinshku Siot. Chron. (*8o6> 1 1 . 35s His hurguenet beaten 
into his head. 159a Greene Upst. Court . Wka. (Grasart < X 1 . 
235 With BurgantH to resist the stroke of a Battleaxe. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. v. (1633) 40700 their heads 
they all wore guilt llurgcnets, 1796 Southey Joan vu. 
206 A massy hurgonct. .helming his head. s 0 a« Wiffkn 
Tasso vu. xc, The glistening burganet that veils His brows. 
1834 Planch £ Brit. Costume 380 A morion and bourginot 
of the same period. 183a D. Mom Tomb He Bruce v, In 
the hall hung the target and burgonet rusting. 

Jig. 1606 Shake. Ant. Sr CL 1. v. 34 l Antony 1 The demy 


6-7 burgonian. JTf. the territorial name Burgundy 
(L. Burgundia, F. Bourgogne) + -am.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Burgundy (in any of the 
senses of * the name), f Burgonian gross * St. 
Andrew's gross (see Andrew). Burgundian hay : 
- Burgundy Hay, see Burgundy 4. Burgun- 
dian pear: an old variety of pear of globular 
shape and delicate flavour. 

igT® Lytk Dodoens tit. xiii. 334 The leaves are set to- 
gytner, sunding lyke to a Burgonian Crosse. 1607 Tor- 
bell Serpents 666 As it were in form of a Burgonian croese, 
or of the letter X. 


F.velyn KaL Hert. (17371 334 


Burgundian Grape. 1671 Grew A mat. Plants vi. f 10 
Amongst Pears, the Burgundian. 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1 13 Burgundian Hay . , Is a Species of Trefoil, 
or Saintfoin. tip Downes Lett. Jr. Coat. Count. 1 . 337 
Some traces of Burgundian times, still extant here. 

B* sb. L An inhabitant of Burgundy; also 
used for one of the Teutonic nation of the Bur- 
gunds, from whom Burgundy received its name. 

f 2 . (In form Burgonian) A kii.d of ship; peril, 
merely a ship built in the Burgundian dominions, 
which in the 15th c. included the Netherlands. 

160s Holland Pliny 1 . 86 The Vindilt, part of whom he 
the Burgundians. 1618 Perkin Warb. in Select. HarL 
Misc. (1793)60 A conference he had once with a Burgonian. 
1607 Drayton A g incourt nuFoure Uurgooians excellently 
nutu'd. 

Burgundy (bBugflndi). [ad. med.L. Bureau - 
dia, t . Bourgogne. (Swift rimed it with Sunday . )] 
1 . The name of a kingdom, and afterwards a 
duchy of the Western Empire, subsequently giving 
its name to a province of Franco. Used allrib., 
as in Burgundy Wine. 


Jig. 1606 Shake. Ant. Sr CL 1. v. 34 l Antony 1 The demy 
Atlas of that Earth, the Arine And llurganet of men. 
BurgOO (bwgw ). [Derivation unknown. 
Connexion with dial, burgot (Marshall, Norfolk ), bur- 
rood (Hall.', yeast, has lieen conjectured. The spelling 
l<nr gout Craig 1847) appears to he due to his notion that 
the word was Fr. ] 

A thick oatmeal gruel or porridge used chiefly 
by seamen ; loblolly. 

1730 Elms Country Hottsnv. 206 (E. D. S.) Whole greets 
fgni'.i boiled in water till they hurst, and then tnixt with 
butter, and so eaten with spoons, which (wan] formerly 
called loblolly, now burgoo. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
Burgoo, a sea-faring dish. sBag Knapp & Baldw. Avw*- 
j rate Cal. 111 . 480/1 Hurgoo of os good a quality as the barley. 
1863 SaI.a Caft. DangAl. L 15 [He] had the best Beef and 
Burgoo at the Skippers table. 

4 omb. 1833 Marry at /’. Simple xxxlii, Mark my words, 
you burgoo-eating. . irowsen-scrubbing son of a bitch 1 

Burgor, var. of Buruukk. 

Burgown, burgoyn, obs. IT. of Burgson. 
Burgoyue, var. form of Burgkyhk, Obs. 
Burgrawe, burggrave (bfljgr^v). Also 6 
burgr<ive. [ad. Ger. burggraf f. burg town, castle 
+graf count.] The governor of a town or castle ; 
later, a noble ruling by hereditary right a town or 
castle, with the adjacent domain. 

sggo Balk Eng. Votaries it. 13 Fonre dukes, four mar- 
quesses, four lundgraues, four burgrnues . . were nppoynted. 
1376 Lambardk Permmb. Kent 11826) 433 They of the lowe 
and high Germanie. .cal one ruler, Burgreve, another Mar- 
greve. 1884 Scanderbeg Kedtv. ii. 33 The Burgraves of 


each City. t8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) IV. v. 459 The 
burgravee of Nurembura. 1879 Barino-Goulo Germany 
11 347 The majority of fentiy did not occupy their own 


castle*, but lived in those of the princes, as burggraves or 
stewards. 

llcnoe Bvxgrs vlsts, the rank or office of bur- 
grave. 

176a tr. Busehinr'sSysf. Geogr. IV. 50 The Imperial land- 
judicatory of the burgraviate of Nurenberg. 

Burgul&rie, -arlie, obs. ff. Burglary, -larlt. 

t Burgu-lllan. nortce-wd. [According to Narcs 
* Conjectured to be a term of contempt, invented 
upon the overthrow of the Bastard of Burgundy 
in a contest with Anthony Woodville, in Smith- 
field 1467'; but this, in absence of evidence, it 
very improbable.] A braggadocio, bally. 

>SSB B. Jenson &v. Man in Hum. w. iv, Bobad ill. .that 
rotate, that foist, that fracing BurgullianT 

BaggUnAiaa (btugtradian), a* and sb. Also 


BtmiiZrOBoinn). 

M «n8 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. 1 ea Vailing her high top 
lower then her ribs To kiaae her buriall 
2 . The act of burying ; interment ; funeral, 
un Test. Ebor. (1873) II. 171 To the kyrk-wmrk for my 


1697 W. Pope Old Mnn't IVith, With Monte Fiascone or 
Burgundy wine. 

2 . Hence ellipt. Wine made in Burgundy. Gener- 
ally understood to apply to the red wines of that 
province 1 , unless otherwise staled. j 

167s Wycherley Lor>t in Wood 1. ii, I hate his imperil- I 
nent Chat more than he does the honest Burgundy. 1708 
Swift Ladies at Sot’s //. Wks. 1755 IV. 1 93 At the AW on 
Sunday, I'll treat you with burgundy. 1797 Holchokt Stol- 
beitfs Trav. fed. a) III lxxxiv. 351 That kind of red burgundy 
which the French call petit tiurgogus. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair ix, The cellars were tilled with burgundy then, 
b. allrib. 

xhn Wycherley Lotte in Wood v. ii, No Burgundy man 
or drunken scourer will reel my way. 

f 3 . A sort of head-dress for women ; «* Bour- 
qoionk. Obs. (See bourgogne in Littr6 Supp.) 

1700 Farquhar Const. Couple 11. 1. i, Running to . . the 
French milliner, for a new Burgundy for my Lady’s head. 

4 . Burgundy Boy, B. Trofoll [F. burgogtie , 
foin de bourgogne ]: applied by English writers 
to the plant Lucerne, Medicago saliva : but in 
French originally to Sainfoin, Onobrychis saliva. 
(The two were formerly confused: see Sainfoin). 

1616 Surkl. ft Markh. Couutr. Farm 608 in Britten and 
Holl. R.V., Burgundy Hay.. Because the Burgundians have 
been alwaies very carefull for the sowing and tilling of this 
herbe. dg Baxter Pktenog. Bot., Burgundy Trefoil. 

6. Burgundy Pitoh. [The substance is still 
chiefly obtained from the neighbourhood of Neuf- 
ch&tel, which was once Burgundian territory. So 
F. poix de Bourgogne.] The resinous juice of the 
Spruce-fir ( Abies excelsa) ; sometimes called white 
pitch , though its colour is reddish brown or whitish 
yellow. See also quot. 1875. Also allrib. 

1878 Salmon Pharmacop. Lott din. 1. viii. 170 Burgundy 
Pitch . . is the Rosin of the Pitch-Tree. Ibid. 335, Bur- 

r dy pitch plaster applied between the shoulders. 1760 
I uchan Dot n. A fed. xxix. (1845) 927 Burgundy pitch 
may be spread tiun upon a piece of soft leather. 1873 Use 
Diet. Arts I. 540 Burgundy pitch, when genuine, is made 
by melting frankincense. .in water und straining it through 
H coarse cloth. The substance usually sold as Burgundy 
pitch is, however, common resin incorporated with water 
and colcKtred with palm-oil. 

Burgyn(e, burgyon, obs. ff. Burgeon. 

Burh, OE. form of Borough, Burgh, q.v. 
Buriablg (be-ri^bT), a. [f. Bury v. + - able.] 
Capable of being buried, lit. and fig. 

* 59 ®. Flobio .Sepellibile, buriahle, that may he buried. 
it|s Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (184a) VI. 996 A buriahle 
corpse. 1 8 5 8 63 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xti. i. IV. iao, 1 notice, 
as not yet entirely buriahle, Three Epochs. 

Burial (be ri&l). Forms : 3 biriel, 4-6bery- f 
berl-, bnryel, -ell, -alia, -all, -alia, 5-6 byryoll, 
-ala, -alia, 6 bereall, 6-7 bnriail, 6- burial. 
[ME. buryel, biriel \ incorrectly formed as a sing, 
of fariek, Bubiils. q.v. ; in later times associated 
with sbt. in -at from Fr., luch as espousals.] 
t L A burying place, grave, or tomb. Obs. 

e xags Gen. 4 Ex. 3488 Dor is ftut liche in biriele don. 1388 
WvcLtr a Kings xxiu. 17 And the leyng seide, What is this 
biricL which Y sef 139I Trrvisa Barth, de P. R. Kit. 
xxvUi. (1495) 430 The nyghte owle hauntyth and dwellyth 
in huryeis. c 1430 tr. Higden (1865) I. 4*5 1 *here is a 
maruenous herieiie , , In Wests Wales. 1535 Coverdale 
Nek. IL 3, 1 beseke the sende me. .vnto y" efteof my fathers 
buryall ft8it aepulehrcs). x8u Acts Jos. V l (1814) 499 
(Jam.) And thairfore the said Revestm was dtspomt to 
sehir James Dundas of Amestoun knydit to be one bunau 
1 for him and his posteritie. 


buriall, that wilihllv seekes her owns saluatlon. s8ss 
Bisle Jer. xxiL so He shall be buried with the buriaUof 
aa esse. 1847 F. Bland Souldiers March Saht. 31 To 
commend his body to due burials. 1783 Chambbm CyfL 
Supp. s. v., Christian Burial, that performed in holy ground, 
and with the usual service or ceremonies of the church. 
Burial of an ass, Asmi sspulhtm, an Ignominious kind of 
burial, out of holy ground, under the gmHown, or In 4 high 
way, where several mads meet, and performed by’ public 
hangmen. Such is that of suicides, excommunicated per- 
sons, etc., sometimes denoted canine burial, or burial of 
a dog. 1887 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 , vi 5*3 The body 
received a second burial, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1803 Drayton Bar. Warres vi. xevi, Which In this Besom 
shall their Buriall have. 1878 Mosley Diderot 11 . 30 The 
burial of men and women alive in the cloister. 

o. ft. Formerly in computations, etc. of mortality, 
which were baaed on the entries of burials : Deaths. 

a 1887 Petty Pot. Arith. t The Medium of the Buruda at 
Ix>ndnn in the three last years, .was #0337. 1753 Chambbes 
Cycl. Supp. x.v.. Burials, in computations of mortality, de- 
note deaths, and stand opposed to births. 178s Burke Sh. 
Negro Code Wks. IX. 305 Every Minister shall keep a 
register of births, burials and marriages. 1803 Med. JmL 
X. 408 During the same months of the year 1803, the 
burials amounted to 038. 

8. The depositing of anything under earth or 
water, or enclosing it in some other substance. 

a i6i6 Bacon New Atlantis (1633) 33 We have great lakes, 
both salt and fresh ; we use them lor burials of some natural 
bodies. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Some commend 
burials in the earth, others in wheat, to season timber when 
first felled, and make it of more durable use. 

4 . Comb, aud Allrib., as burial-cake ; -chamber, 
-cloth, -clothes, -feast, -field, -law, -office, -proces- 
sion, -torch, -truce, -urn, -vault. 

1864 A. M r KAY Hist. Kilmarnock 194 He ordered twelve 
dozen of *buria 1 -cakes. 1871 A Last Future Life 04 Along 
the sides of the *buriul-chamber were ranged massive stone 
shelves. 1570 -* Old City Ace. Bk. (Archaeol. jnil. X L 11 1 .) 
Rd. for the •bwryall cloth of mr. peke, xvjtf. 1878 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Drr. II. xaii. 75, I had better put my burial- 
clothes in my portmanteau and set off at once. 1379 Fulkb 
Re/ut. Rasiel 798 They called together the people, .to their 
buriall (castes. 1390 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. iv. v. 87 Our 
wedding cheare, to a sad buriall Feast. 174a R. Blair 
Grave 484 What is this world T What but a spacious burial- 
field unwall'd I 1880 •Burial Law Amendment AcL *® 7 * 
Alger future L \) Sr 93 Perceiving their [Etruscans ] burial- 
processions and Ameral festivals. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 
109 p z Three Men with "Burial Torches. s86e Grote 
Greece V. 11. Ivi. 76 Granting the customary "burial-truce 
to the defeated enemy. 1780 Entice London IV. 76 A 
"burial-vault the whole length of the church. 

5 . Special Comb.: buriol-alala, an aisle in a 
religious building used for interments, also fig . ; 
burial -board, a body of penons appointed by 
public authority to regulate burials ; burlol-oase, 
a shaped coffin, made to close air-tight, for the 
preservation of a corpse ; burial-hill, -mound, a 
mound erected over a grave,' a tumulus, barrow ; 
burial-service, a religious service accompanying 
a burial ; a form of words prescribed by ecclesi- 
astical authority to be used at funerals ; esp. that 
used in the Church of England ; burial-society, 
an insurance society for providing money for the 
expenses of burial ; burial-stone, a stone on a 
grave, a tomb-stone ; burial-yard, burial-ground, 
grave-yard. Also Burial-ground, -place. 

1 Sen Scott Abbot xxxviii, To send his body and his heart 
to be buried in Avenel "burial-aisle; 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. 1. xi. 88 lx>oks he also wistfully into the long burial- 
able of the Past, c 1600 Norden Spec. Brit. Comw. ( 1738) 

K i He was a digging a borowe or "buriall hill. *H4 H. 

ii. lex Sch. 4 Scum, sio Stumbling among "burial-mounds 
and tombstones, he had toppled into an open grave. 1883 
Lubbock Trek. Times 6j The tumuli or ancient burial- 
mounds. «7 *8 Avlieek Parerr. 13c If it be not . . prohibited 
. .bjr a Kubrick of the "Burial-Service. stjS Dickens O. 
Twist v, The reverend gentleman . . read as much of the 
burial-service us could be compressed into four minutca. 
1837 Geo. Eliot Cleric. Life xxxvii. 339 The faces were not 
hard at this funeral ; the burial-service wax not a hollow 
form, r 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker 756 Hoe poliandrum, 
a "byryebtoo. s88aSkeat U bland's Poems 117 Engraven 
on tnis burial-stone Two hands together clasped you view. 
164a Mi all in Noneoiff. II. 33 The same authority demands 
a "burial-yard rate. 

Hence Bn'rlilwr, one who assists at a burial. 
*830 Homs in Fraseds Mag. VI. s66 I'he burialers. .were 
lying powerless, .beside the corpse of their dead relative, 

Buriall, obs. form of Bkbtl. 
b^LYNDESAV^As 6003 I'he Heuinnis, bryehl lyke 

Burial-ground. A piece of ground set sport 
as devoted to the regular interment of the dead ; 


a burytng-ground, cemetery. 

1803 Ann. Rev. I. 98 I'he account of the burial-grounds 
furnishes the most interesting description in this work. iIm 
Lomov. God’s Acre i, I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which 
calls The burial ground God’s acre I lira Darwin Vey. 
Nat. viii, It was Uie burial-ground of all tne goats in the 
island. 1830 Lvell e nd Visit U. S. II. 395 That burial, 
ground commands a beautiful view. 



SUBUUL 


BITBIAX-PXtAGX* 

BuiilpplMf. A place of burial; a place, 
as a vault, church, piece of ground, etc., eet apart 


as a vault, church, piece of ground, etc., eet apd 
for the interment of the dead; a burying-place. 

s 4 m Br. Hall Hard Texts 48a The graves dr hi* Com* 
panics and Complice* are act in the auks of the Buriall 
place. *7*9 Gas. No. S37i/ a ‘They broke into the 

Burial' Place of the Family of Rothe*. xyi] Chambcm 
Cycl. Su/y. *. v. Burial, Westminster Abbey Ta the burial* 
place of most of our English kings. sSftf Frkrmam Norm. 
Cong. 1. vL 513 The population . Tnad a burial place of their 
own. *879 Higoinson Hist. (/. S. vL 4# Cabot gave Eng* 
land a continent — and no one know* his burial>place. 
t Bu*ria&. Obs. cxc. Sc. Forma in seme 1 : 
1 byrgen, a berien, burton. [OE. byrgen str. 
fem. has no parallel forms in the other Tent, 
longs., but represents a WGcr. Hurgimnja, f. ablaut- 
stem burg- { borg-) of *berg-an Beroh to protect 
■f innja vcf. Burdin). But evidence is wanting 
as to the identity of this with the local Sc. buriam , 
which is not associated with it in sense.] 
f L A tomb, sepulchre. Obs. 
a teeo Elenei Gr.» i86py Jwiddan dags of byreenne beoraa 
wuldor of deafie area, c sooo Aft. Gosy. Matt. xxiii. ao Wa 
eow. .forfan » synt xelice hwitum byrgenura. c 1x80 Hat- 
ton G. ibid., fellc hwite beriene. ciiyg Lamb. Horn, m 
[He forftfarenc] moo fared to buriene. 

2 . Sc. *A mound, a tumulus ; or, a kind of for* 
tification ’ (Jamieson). Usually applied in south 
of Scotland to a prehistoric 4 camp* or hill-fort. 

«79 mSiat. Act. Scot l . IV. 59* < Kirkpatrick* Juxta) There 
are a great number of Cairns or buriana. 1774 Hud. XL 
3*8 (Weaievkirk) There la a great number of bunana In this 
parish. These are all of a circular form, and are from 36 to 
90 yards diameter. They are supposed by some to be re- 
main* of Pictiith encampments. 1794 Ibid, XIII. *99 Burians 
are to be aeen in different places, whether British towns 
or asylums for cattle, slag R. Forsyth Beaut. Scott. 1L 

Jtarlan, -sym, -os, -eyn, -oyue, obs. forma of 
Burgers, Bukgryrr. 

Burls, obs. form of Bkbrt, Borough, Bury. 
Buvlsd (be*rid), ppl a. [f. Burt v.\ 

L a. Laid in a grave, interred, b. Laid, sunk, 
or concealed under ground. 

*M4f Promp. Part,. 37 Byryyde [reap biryedL sepultus. 
» gyp Spinier Sheph. Cal Nov. 199 That aid her buried 
body herald. tyilPora £>. Addison id Some bury’d marble 
half preserves a Name. tSoiSotrrHav Tkatabaux. i.Soiuc 
Open rocks and mountains, and lay bare Their buried 
treasures. 1(44 Turns Proverb. Philos. 388 In company 
of buried kindred. *86j Lybll An tie. Mom o A flint in- 
strument from below a buried trunk of one of these pines. 
2, tram/. and fig. 

sSia Byron To Thyme . 4 And thou art dead* 71 More 
thy buried love andeure Than aught, except its living yeare 
aflpa Ungaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. 1 48 How they, 
buried in an obscure corner of the earth, dared to oppose, 
iflge Tennyson In Mem. cm, Sad Hospar [ watches J o’er 
the buried sun. 

Burled, obs. form of Berried, threshed. 

+ Buirlsll. Obs. Forms: 1 byrgols, byrlels, 
blrgsls, a, 5 bsrislss, 3-4 blri)elss, -isles, -lies, 
j-5 buryels, -isle, -isles, -toilet, 5 beryels, 
[OE. byruls str. masc., cogn. w. OSax. burgisli 
neut., L burg - ablaut-stem of bergan Bkror to 
protect +■ suffix -isli - ; cf. OE. grmfels quarry, /adds 


protect +■ suffix -isli- ; cf. OE. greefels quarry ,/adels 
purse, etc. See also Bury v. and Burial.] 

1 . A burying-placc ; a sepulchre, tomb. 

894 Chart. ARthchoujf of Wessex in Cod. Dipl. V. 107 Of 
fare holan pannan up on Icenhilde weg on fane hmftenan 
byriela. ( seoe A£lpnic Gen. xxiil. 9 Diet he him aaalde . . 
fat twyfaslde sermf. . tobugelse. c xvy&Cott. Horn, tap Deads 
men he ararde of hare benelea to life, 1097 R. Glouc. so* 
po vond he . . An buryels al nywe ymad. 1399 Lanol. P. 
PL C. xxil reft Prophatea hem tol< fe That hat blessed body 
of burials eholde sryse. a 1440 Knt. de In Tour re In slle 
rnennia sight her berielee began to smoke. 14am Carton 
Gold Log. 151/a Upon the buryels giewe a right layr flour* 
gelis. 

2 . An interment, funeral. 

fiat* Gen. 4 Ex. 8474 So woren forfl wukea gon, let 
adde Iacob birigelea non. 

Buiir ;bc ri,ai). Also 1 byrgsvs, 4 by-, blrier, 
6 buriar, 6-9 burysr. [OE. byrrere, f. by rig an 
to Bury 4* -/nr, -rrL] a. One who buries; fb, 
a grave-digger; also deadburier. 

czogs Far. in Wr-Wttlcker 468 Per uispellenes burh byr. 
gents. x)8a Wvcur Book, xxxix. 15 Thei shuln sette a title 
. .bisidis it [a boon of man] til that byriara byrye it. *838 
Covbrdals Amos vi. xo The deed buriere shall take them, 
and cary awaye their bones, agpfl Florio, Sepeltitor *, a 
burler, a digger of graues to burie the dead. 184a Rogers 
Naamemx* The ouriera and mourner* gape tor him. tjoa 
Da Foa Plague 1x884) 5» The. .buryere of the Dead, .were 


..terrify'd. 


Vague 1x884) 5» The. .buryere of the Dead, .were 
I. ispS Menthfy Bov. XXVII. s6 Amid the 
wander Slowly the tamers. 1878 Blackmoik 


Criyps I. ii. *7 Secret buryere. 

tBurillsr, burrillor. Obs. Of doubtful 
tense: see quote. App. identical with Buslkr; 
but possibly a maker or Bukrl. 

\c iaa6 In Herbert Lively Comp (1837) I. eg [quoting 
Slrypc] Non vexantur propter Barillas, velpannoe Buril* 
la toe.) sflgy HaaaatT Livery Comp. 1. 06 The owlter was 
re fe rred to the arbitration of three of the bnriUera’ gild. 
1879 Sturm Censt. Hist. III. ni. $73 They p ew e eut ad 
thcguUdoffcurrillers, a sort of dothweekere. 

BulilBb'fiDl Also 7, 9 burins, [a. Fr. 
farET w. ft Mims, berime, Sp. and Pg. 


bmU* OSp. boril perb. f. OHG. berm boring, 
tool. The It. form bilime waaoccas. used in X7U10.] 
m A graver ; the tool used by an engraver on 
cdpper ; also attrib. 

Jpb Evelyn Ckalcogr. (1789) 57 [The utmost eflbrts aad 
•Npaiiy of the bounol /w«. sL (1805; a6a Whither 
wvMght with the burie . . or with aqua fortis. 1874 Govt. 
Trnmm vU.fa.x40 Like the grav er* buriae upon copper. 
lri»*p H. Walpole Vertude Anted Paint. (x;86) l lf. eep 
Saverel of hi* design*, .were afterwards retouched with the 
boanby hit disciple. sflSg Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. x. vl 
aflflTha Text Itself engraved ; all by the exquisite burin 
of Fine. 1880 Hamkbtom in Daily Neva 13 Apr. 3/6 
Fainter* of the present day consider etchings at least equal 
to burin engraving* . . a burin engraver can only plod 
patiaatly to a foreseen result 

b. The style or manner of using the graver. 

*•04 Disuin Liter. Comp, yrj Tie a Sue specimen of Log? 
gan’s bold burin. 

2 . A triangular tool used by marble* workers. 
Hence Is rlaist, an engraver. 

[1798 Pa oomAnenym. (1800) 187 We. .might not Improperly, 
ae we use a tool called a burin, ba called Burinatore, and 
the Art, Burining.1 a 1884 For. Q. Rev. No. x iL.) Many 
expert burinista. Me American V. XS4 All the great original 
burinbts did not invent, but reproduced with the burin. 

t Bu rinsss. Obs . Forma: 1 byrignea, a 
burl-, burioneaas, a burinmaae, 4 aae, 4-5 bo* 
renea, borynea(a. [OE. byrignes, f. stem of OE. 
byrigan to Bury 4- -ness.] a. A burying, burial, 
Kpulture. b. A burial-place ; a grave, tomb. 

f Ago K. Alfred Bsrda tv. xi, Du wm mycel unehelicnes 
ge worden be his byrignesse l Let . facia dj/pew/tate tumu- 
Uuutiy *175 La»tU>. Horn. 35 Ga to )»ne feder burinesre 
ooer bar em of kina cunne l»o in. c isog Lay. 05852 fat 
and biheold muere 4 . mnne burinmsse [sago burinisse] 137s 
Barbour Bruce iv. 334 He deit . . And syne wes brocht to 
berynes. c 1400 Destr. Trey 12160 The grekes. . broght hir 
to Serenes, as horn best hoght. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 
498 Fyfe off hys awne to berynesa he gait leid. 

Burlnge, obs. form of Burying. 

Burion, -ioun, -town, -Jon, obs. if. Burgeon. 
Burk# (bfiik), v. [f. Burke, the name of a 
notorious criminal executed at Edinburgh in 1829, 
for smothering many persons in order to sell their 
bodies for dissection.] 

1 . tram. To murder, in the same manner or for 
the same purpose as Burke did ; to kill secretly by 
suffocation or strangulation, or for the purpose of 
selling the victim's body for dissection. 

18H9 Times b Feb. 3/5 As soon as the executioner pro* 
Deeded to his duty, the cries of 4 Burke him, Burke him — 
give him no rope', .were vociferated. . ' Burke Hare too I* 
tfljo Lams Last Ess. (Chandoe 1 489 Positively burking you 
under pretence of cleansing. 2833 T. Hook Parson's Don. 
il i. 27a Perhaps he is Burked, and his body sold for nine 
pounds a 2843 Barham Ingot. Leg., The Tragedy ad fin., 
i*he rest of the rascals jumpM on him and Burk'd him. 

2 . fig . To smother, * hush up suppress quietly. 

1840 HOOD uy Rhine In trod, iv, The Age of Chivalry is 
Burked by Time. 184I Ld. G. Bentinck in Crokor Papers 
(1884) III. xsv. 165 [Disraeli’s] last speech, altogether 
burked in the Times, hut pretty well given in the 4 Poet \ I 
i860 Gen. P. Thom mon Audi Ait. III. cxxxviiL xix Per- 
mitting a minister to burke the parliamentary conscience. I 
1880 Oracle 4 Corr. No. <5 A book suppressed before issue I 
Is popularly said to have been bulked. 

Hence Bnvktr, IttTklsm. 

1832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 314 We can tell them 
that there are travelling Burkere in the land. *839 Wor- 
cester, s.v. Burkism ales Westm. Rev. 

Burking (bft’ikiq), vbl. sb. [£ Burer v. + 
-TNG 1 .] CL The action of murdering in Burke's 
fashion, b. fig. The action of stifling or quietly 
but effectively suppressing. 

1831 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. ip The bulking must make 
every one nee the necessity of this. 2832 Sis J. Scarlett 
in Trial of T. B. Hodgson 373 As bad as those who have 
been latelyconvictcd of burking. 1880 A. Fosses in 19M I 
Cent. 195 The despotism of burking is not to be tholed. 
Burkit* (bflukait). [f. the proper name Burke 
+ -ite.] a. A political follower of Edmund Burke, 
b. An imitator of Burke the mnrderer. 

1807 Ann. Rev. V. 164 To reveres the policy of the Burk* 
Ues or Antijacobin*. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I, *89 Sava as a 
thief, a murderer, or a Burkite. 

I) Bnrknndas, 4U8 (baviktadg*). Also 
burkendoM. [Arabo-Pera. betrq-and&s 

lightning-darter.] 4 A matchlock man, but com- 
monly applied to a native of Hindustan, aimed 
with a sword and shield, who acts a* doorkeeper, 
watchman, guard, or escort ' (H, H. Wilson Gloss, 
Judicial Terms), 

1781 Ann, Reg. 14/z He . . prepared 900 cavalry and spo 
burkendosaa* . .Tor thiapurpoae. 184a S tocquelbb Handbk. 
Brit. India 1x854) 88 The force b sufficiently large, consist- 
ing .. of thousands of thannadare, chokeedare, burkundausas, 
pykes. etc. 1848 G. Wyatt Revel if Orderly (1849) *0 A 
stater devil of a burkundaa. 

Bvl (bftil), sb. [a. OF. brntrUS trft of wool; 
cf. Sp. boria tuft, tassel, and Burvj 
L A small knot or lump in wool or doth. 

c 144a Promp. Pam. 56 Burie of clothe, h ss nen tusn. 2870 
Slatii Colours 39 These spots or 4 burls ’ arise from por- 
lions of ootton intermixed wah the wool 1879 in C a ssell s 
Techu . Educ. IV. 34V 1 The burler. .carefully removes any 
knot* or burls. 


+2. trsmsf. A email lump or rietog tathe skin ; a 
pimple or pustule. Obs. (Cf. ki sb. 9 .) 

tflay Tomeia Fourf. Beasts (th& auo 'The powder of th« 
Hedge-hogs akin, being minted with oil by anotnrtnent, 
thkesh away the buries in the tace. *8gs CvLnrvsa Astro/, 
fudgom. Die. U65S) 8a The Sun causeth Pimples and Buries 
ui the Face. 

f B. The rudiment or bud of a red deer's horn ; 
see quoL Obs. iC£ Bur sb. 6.) 

16x1 Coroa. a v. Basse, Our wood-men cell [the hump], If 
{t bee a red deeros, the burie or scale, and, if a fallow decree, 
the button. 

4. A knot in wood (U.S.), 

1888 E. S. Monas fapom. Hemes iiL 133 If il b gnarled 
or tortuous in grain, or If it preaeut* knots or buns, it b 
sit the more decirablo. 1887 Advance {Chicago) 10 Mar. 
set/s From each ragged wound grow a burl 

Burl (bftii), vJ [f. the Ml There was a med. 
L. burilldrt : see Burxller.] 

L tram. To dress (cloth), esp. by removing 
knots and lumps ; ‘to dims cloth as fullers do ' < J). 

2483 Cath. Angi. 48 To Burb clothe, extubermre. tggs 
Act g4fl EdvkVJ, vl ft 97 If. .Cloth . . happen to be evil 
burled or wasted in the Mill i6ts Markham Ceuutr. Con- 
tent. il v. (1668) xa8 That the Cloth-worker or Sheer.man 
burie and dress it suflicbntly. 1708 Punxin, Burl, to 
dress Cloath as Pulbn do. i9SHi Bailey, Burl, to pick 
out the Strews or Threads of Cloth which have not taken 
the Dye, as Cloth-drawers dob x88a Beck Draped* Diet., 
BurLto pick the burb from the surface of wooflen cloth*. 

2. To pick out, remove (a lock or flock of wool). 

289s Chaeletom Paradoxes e6 The. . Priest buries a small 
lock of wool!, from the. .upper garment of the faint. 1883 
Morton Cycl Agric. (Boss. (E. D. S.), Burt, to cut away 
the dirty wool from the hind parts of u sheep. 

1 8 . lo remove 4 burls' from the face, notice- 
use (see Burl sb. aL Obs. 

1848 Herrick Hesyer. (1869) ea6 Of pushes Spalt ha* such 
a knot tie race. He needs a tucker for lo burb lib face. 

t Bnrl, v* Obs . [Stratmann and Matzner ccnn- 
nare LG. burreln 4 sprudeln ’ ; cf. also Burble, 
Purl.] inlr . To bubble, as a spring or fountain 
out ot which water flows gently. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 1639 Betre* lay burlyng in hur blodc. 
c 1430 Erie of Tolous 99 Many a bulde boron. . Lay burlaiid 
ynTTys own blode. 

Burl, Burler, dial, forms of Birl, Birler. 

+ Burlaoe, burlake, burlet, corruptions of 
Btmrdslais, name of a variety of grape, cultivated 
in the 17th c., which long ago dropped out of 
cultivation, and its name along with it. 

1809 Parkinson Orchard vl 663 The Burlet in a very 

S sat white Grape. 2884 Evelyn Eat. Hort. (1729 ) 234 A 
talogue of.. excellent Fruit Trees; Vine*, Rabin, Bursa- 
robe, Burlet. 2888 Ray Hist. Plant. II. 1615 The Burlet 
Grape. 1737 Miller Card, Diet. (ed. 3) s. v. Pit is. The 
Hurdelab, vulgarly called Burlake. (1797 Ibid. The Claret 
Grape, Bourdelais or Veriuice Grape.] 2799 Johnson, 
Bur lace ; (whence in all subeeq. Diets. 1 . 

Burlady : see Byrlady : By our Lady I 
Burl*p (b£ jl&p). Also 7-8 borelapa, -lappa. 
[Etymology uncertain. (Cf. Du. boenlap 4 rubbing- 
clout, linen * Calisch ; the first component may 
have been confused with boer peasant.)] 

Originally perhaps a sort of holland; now a 
coarse canvas made of jute or hemp, used for bog- 
ging ; also, a finer material used for curtains. 

1899-8 Act 74 8 Will. Ill, x. • 16 Course Linnens com- 
monly called Borelapps. 2898 J. F. Merchants Ware ho . a, 
I shall begin with Bore-bps ; because that for Shifts or 
Shirts b counted and known to be a very strong Cloth. 
2872 Narhkys Prep. 4 Cure Dis . ul tv. 725 Pack them in 
large burlaps. 1880 N. H. Bishop 4 Months in Sneak-Box 
JS Captain George Bogart . . affectionately sewed her [lho 
duck boat] up in a covering of burlap. 

Burlaw, obs. variant of Byhlaw. 
t Bnrlft. Obs. [Cf Burly sb., Burr sbfi] Dis- 
turbance, confined noise. 

1963 Mirr. Mag., Somerset xxxvii, After thb burie the 


kyngwaa fayne to flee, a 2884 Leighton Rom. (18751 VI. 
10a The noise of gain makes such a burie in their care, that 

'tBTO&d.jy/-* 1 Obs. [Of. F. burtU bearing 
losses of different tinctures t Heraldry).] Striped. 

e 2900 Partenay 0809 With siluer and asure the tail bunid 
was. 

t Burled, ppl. aP Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Birl n. 1 ] 
1491 Acts Jo*. Il (X497) XKxiii, Na man sail taka the said 
money, fra it be burled and dypped, hot at hb awiu lyking. 
t Burled, ppl. ap Obs. rare-*. Armed. (A 
dictionary word of very questionable anthehtidty.) 


there is no rent 


dictionary word of very questionable authenticity.) 

2828*78 in Bvllokar. 1078 in Phillips, tyt In Bailey. 

Burler (M ilan). Also 6 borler, 7 burlier, 
[f. Burl v.i + -er1. The form borler doubtfully 
belongs here: see also Buriller.] One who 
dresses cloth by removing knots ana extraneous 
particles. 


and burler of clothe, syeo Strut* Sure. <ed. Strype 2754) II. 
v. x. «Wa The .. ahenfla caused to appear before them the 
Dyers, Taylors, Buribre . . and, fullers, my Dyer Fleece 
(1807) 96 live clothier’s shears And burierVtnbtb sldm the 
surface sheen. 1879 Urk Diet. Arts 1. 990 Barters, women 
are so called who are engaged in removing from wootteu 
cloths, with tweeaen, all frregubr threudaor haio 
Buriar, variant of Bwlrr. 



BXTRMi 


BTJBLBSqTTB. 

BttAtmi (btuie*sk), a* and sk [a* F. bur- 
lesqm, ad. It burlestv £ burl* ridicule, mockery,] 

t L Droll in look, manner or speech ; jocular; 
odd, grotesque. Obi. 


■6g6 Blount ^bugn, Burlesque dial) drotish. marry, 
pit— nr . iM# Bucansers Amer, i. (edL a a Oo hu head he 
put a statable cap which was madevecy burlesque. 1760 7s 
LLWalpole V^rhtds Anted. Paint. <17861 111 . • Graham 
•peak* Of Fuller as extravagant and burlesque in hi* man* 
n on. *848 W. K Kelly tr. L. BlsmdsHsst. Ten Y. II. 
>99 Such was the burlesque origin of the ministry of three 
days. 

8. Of the nature of derisive imitation ; Ironically 
bombastic, mock-heroic or mock-pathetic ; now 
chiefly said of literary or oratorical compositions 
and dvamatic representations; formerly (quot. 
171a) also of pictorial caricatures. In burlesque 
author-, post, aeimr — a writer of burlesque literature, 
an actor of burkaijise parts, there is a mixture of 
the at/rib. nee of the sb. in B. 

m 1700 Sc. Ptuquils (1868) *85 , 1 shall not here, with bur- 
lesque ponnera. Carp at her beauty . 1711 Hughes in Sheet. 
N* 537 r a Those burlesque Pictures, which the Italians 
call Caracatura's. 1714 Ibid. No. 616 p a Our little bur lesque 
authors, who are the delight of ordinary readers. 1786 J. 
Warton Eat. 1'ofie (17 8a) 1. iv. 355 Our nation can boast . . 
poems of the burlesque kind. 1I14 Scott Wav. xxili, 
Cathleen sang, .a little Gaelic song, the burlesque elegy of 
a count! yman on the loss of his cow. 1840 Macaulay 
Ranke's HisL, Eat. (1834) II- 55* Burlesque romances in 
the sweetest Tuscan. 


b. quasi - jA 
a 74s Fielding J 


worn as large again, it would become a burlesque. 177s 
Wf.slf.v Jml. 3 May, Why is such a burlesque upon public 
worship suffered? 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
118541 11. 9*3, The representative system .. established in 
Scotland previously to the Reform Act, was . . a burlesque 
of all principle. 

Burlesque (brule-sk), v. [f. prec.] irons. 
*l'o turn into ridicule by grotesque parody or imit- 
ation ; to caricature, travesty. 

1676 'A. Rivetus Jun.' Mr. Smirks i. It seem'd a niece of 
Wit . . to Burlesque them in earnest, a 1764 Lloyd Ep. Mr. 


worship suffered 7 1044 M'Culloch Acc. Brtt. Empire 

118541 11. 9*3, The representative system .. established in 
Scotland previously to the Reform Act, was . . a burlesque 


Wit . . to Burlesque them in earnest, a 1764 Lloyd Ep. Mr. 
Caiman Poet. wks. 1774 I. 167 Ere I burlesqu’d the rural 
cit. 1804-6 Syd. Shi i h Sk. Moral Philos. xt . 1 36 Cervantes 
has burlesqued the old romances. 1875 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 600 Prior burlesqued .. the bombastic senses in 
which Boileau had celebrated the first taking of Namur, 
b. intr. 

1680 Du Maul in's Adv. Ch. Eng. towards Rome 31 <T») 
Dr. Patrick joins hands with them in burlesquingupon the 
doctrine. 1683 tr. Erasmus' Mori* Euc. 97 The Fuel sliull 
be burlesqu'd upon with his own doggrel rythnis. 

Burlesqued (btule skt), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-w>.] Caricatured ; made ridiculous ; travestied. 

1786 Goldom. Vie. W. 118571 xxvi Groans of contrition 
burlesqued. 1784 New Spectator xix. 4/1 A. .burlesqued 
procession of the disappointed constituents. 

Burleequely (btuteskii), adv. [f. Bububmuk, 

a. + -LY ] in aburlcsque manner. 

1817 Colrridgp. Bing. Lit. aai We seem to sink most 
abruptly, not to say burlesquely. 1833 Q. Rev. XL 1 X. 41 
l He] had ventured to assume the title, burlesquely fero- 
cious, of Attorney-General to the Lantern. 

BurlBSquer 'bwleskaiL [f. Burt.kmqui v. 
and JA+-RR 1 .] a. One who burlesques, b. An 
actor in burlesque dramas. 

idjiyCoLViL Whigs Supplic. (1751' 99 Fifteen poetasters. 
Half fools, half beggars, half burlesquers. 1751 Shews tone 
Wks. 4 Lett. III. 187, I wish the burlesquer* of such in- 
genuous profusion* could be punished. 1889 Unify News 
«6 Nov., It was at this theatre that Mr. Henderson's troupe 
of English burlesquers appeared. 

Burlftiquluf (boi 1 esklg\ vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. 4 -lHtTl jKidicnling by grotesque imitation 
or travestying. (Chiefly gsrundial .) 

1677 W. Ssotioos Answ. Pnsnfk. bp T. Damson 70. 1679 
F^aquMAi Lome 4 Bottle 1. 1, Hu imitaf was downright 


174a Fielding J. Andrews Pref , No two species of writing 
can differ more widely than the comic ana the burlesque. 
*779 Johnson L. P.. Cawley 43 A . - pleasing specimen of 
the familiar descending to trie burlesque. x8si Craig Lect. 
Drawing 1. 59 This. . borders . . on the burlesque in repre- 
sentation. 

B. sb. 

1 . That species of literary composition, or of 
dramatic representation, which aims at exciting 
laughter by caricature of the manner or spirit of 
serious works, or by ludicrous treatment of their 
subjects ; a literary or dramatic work of this kind. 
Also attrib. 

*66 7 Sts W. Temele in Four C. Eng. Lett. i», I hear 
Mr. Waller is turned to burlesque among them, while he is 
alive. 1709 Tatter No. 63 p 9 The Burlesque of Vircil 
himself has passed, among Men of little Taste, for Wit. 
*768 Tucker Id. Nat. 11. 130 Witty burlesques of the no- 
blest performances. S867 Mias Rradbon Rupert Gotlw. ii. 
94/a The . . night . on which the new burlesque was to be 
performed. 1869 Daily Nrrvs 7 Jan., For the last fifteen 
>t*urs. burlesque has been driving pantomime off the singe. 

2 . Grotesque imitation of what is, or is intended 
to be, dignified or pathetic, in action, speech, or 
maimer; cotter, an action or performance which 
casts ridicule on that which it imitates, or is itself 
ridiculous as on unsuccessful attempt at serious 
impressiveness; a mockery. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 3* Were It [the wig] to be 
worn as large again, it would become a burlesque. 177a 


burlesquing lb 1873 Symonds Ck. Poets? III. 047 Burlesquing 
the gods was always a capital resource of the oomic posts. 
BwlfqaJlig (bnilcskig),///. a, (f, as prec. 
+ -wo *.] That burlesques. 

1688 W. Darsrl St. Ignatius no Phanatick 19 Vent your 
Burlesquing Vein till booms- Day. 1M4 Pall Malt G. 
31 Mar. $/i In sarcastic and yet burlesquing mood, 
t Builiti 06 s. Also 6 byrlet, 7 bourlat, 7-8 
I bftrlol. [a. Fr. bourlst or tourrclet.] A padded 
roll of doth for a woman’s head ; a coif or hood ; 

I also, a similar roll serving as a support for a ruff. 
149a Coventry Aee . in T. Sharp Dissert. Pageants (1899) 
17*0/*, Item t woo Burletiib. tgga Hulort, Byrlet or tyrynge 
for women, caianiica callotte tn cAamAagne). 1978 In 
Collset '. Inventories (1815)919 A lang taimt gowneof Uiyn. . 
with buriettia. s6ss Cotur., Le grand papillen , a high 
i Bourlet or Hood. 1678 Phillips, Birlet, (old word ) * Coif*, 
or Hood. [Whence inBAiLRY.] 

Burlet : see Hdblacb. 

t Burlfftto. Obs. [a. It. burletta , dim. f. burla 
fun.l A comic opera ; a musical farce. 

sysB H. Waleolr dorr. <ed. 3) 11 cxcv. 943 The burlettas 
are begun ; 1 think not decisively liked or condemned yet. 
lilt Examiner 15 Feb 106/a A revived Olio, calling itself 
the burletta of Poor Vulcau. 1879 Plancii* F.xtrmvag. 1. 
>3 A more appropriate name than ‘ Burletta', which dis- 
appeared from the play-bills on the emancipation of the 
minor theatres from their legal feiten in 1844. 
b. attrib. 

1769 Load. Mag. XXXL 674 She then sings a very pretty 
song of Arne's in the Burletta taste. *3 x Lincoln Densfd 
6 May, Hie best buffo and burletta singer, 
t ButIbt Obs. rare- 1 , [cl. F. Itourrelel , aud 
Bukr sb* a.J ‘The butt end of a lance’ { 11 alii well). 

*84 * Hall Ckrxm. 1a One company had the plackard,the 
rest the port, tbc hurley, the las es. .all gylte. 

Barley*, -lie, -ly. Sc. and north. Eng. A 
corrupted form of Byklaw, q. v. t used in comb. 
Surluyman, also Burlejbaillo, an officer of a 
byrlaw-court ; see quot. 1879. 

[1599 Skknk Verb. Siguf. (Jam.i Laws of Burlaw are maid 
& determined be consent of ncichtburs . . quliilk . . or com- 
monly called By rluw-man. ] 1730 C. Campbell in S tewart's 
Trial App. 146, I. .think 11’s quite right to have burliemen 
. . You will therefore appoint two discreet honest men for 
that purpose of the tenants ; and. .be sure you swear them 
to fidelity in their office, a 179B Ramsay Poems (1800' II. 
536 Jude took him for a burUe-lmilie. 1864 A. M Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 108 Twelve young men, with such a 
number of the burliemen in town. 1873 1. am. Gloss. ( E. D. S.) 
69 Burly. man. 1879 Athenmum 96 July ns Burleymen 
are still appointed at the Courts l*eet and Courts Baron. 
Men of agricultural experience are always chosen, and their 
duty is to value damages, e. g. to crons from entile straying. 

Bur lily (bffimD, adv. [f. Burly a. + -LY * 7 ) 
In a pompous or swaggering manner. 

1863 Lytton Caxtenianal. 70 Polysperchon called in per- 
son, and said, buriily, ‘Why do you refuse my invitation?* 

Burliness (bff jlitids). [f. Burly 4 -nbn 8 .] 
Burly state ; fullness of figure ; stoutness, bigness. 

161a Drayton Pofy-olb. vih. 1*9 Into a lesser roomth thy 
burliuesse to bring. 183a L. Hunt Sir R. Eshsn 1850) 198 
In the rest of his face . . a kind of bloated prominence, or 
rather burliness. 1859 Sal a Tw. round Clock 11861) 143 
Who shall tell . . the pitchy burliness of their bulging sides. 

Bn rling. Obs. cxc. dial. A yearling heifer. 
1303 Will of Eiton % Lincoln (Somerset Ho.) A kowe A a 
burlyng. s8n Morton Cycl. Agrie. (E. D. S.) Burling 
(Line. a yearling heifer. 

Burling ib$iliq\ vbl. sb . 1 Also 6 byrling. 
[f. Burl v\ 

1 . The dressing of cloth, esp. by removing knots. 
*530 P also b. 198/9 Byrling of cloth s. /insure. 155a Act 
5 46 Edw. VI, xxii, Mills called Gig-Mills, for the pert king 
and burling of Cloth. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 560 They 
fall anone to burling of it with Cimolia. 1836 Use Philos. 
Mantff. iij Burling is.. a process, in which the dried cloth 
is examined minutely in every part, frerd from knots or 
uneven threads, and repaired by sewing any little rents, 
f b. (contemptuously. ) 

1548 Hooper Commandm. x. Wks. (1843-39) 377 Other 
sort, .are a-dilling and burling of their hair. 

2. attrib. , as in tmr ling-comb, -machine \ olso 
bur ling-iron, a pair of tweezers or small pincers 
for extracting the knots from wool. 

*83 ° Palsgr. 198/9 Byrlyng yron, unts easiness. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 193* He . . all to beclawed and 
mangled him with tuckers cards, and burling combs. 1648 
Herrick Heat. , To Painter , Then for an eerie fansie, 
place A burling iron for his face. 1730 6 Bailey, Burling- 
sron, a .Sort ofrinchera or Nippers for that Use. 

3 . cotter. See quot., and cf. Burl v. 1 2. 

1847-78 Hai.liwbi.l, Burling*, pieces of dirty wool. 

t Barling, vbl. sb. Obs. Cf. Burly sb., Buri.e. 

r 1530 Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 240 There began 
muene hurlynge end burlynge in the courte. 

Ba rlow-boft'nie. -Sec quot. 1 884. 

Ballad, % K Arth * K. Cornwall ' in Child Ballads il 
987/x Forth is gone Burlow-lieanie, As fast as he cold hie. 
Ibid. Ixx, 1 conlure thee, thou Burlow-beanie, The powder- 
box thou feitch me. 1884 Child Ballads 11 V 30. 979/a A 
Burlow- Beanie, or Billy-Blin, a seven-headed, fire-breathing 
fiend whom he hat in nis service. 

Burly, sb., and Burly- hurly, early var. of 
Hurly-burly. 


4-5 boraUoh, burlioh, -lyok^o, (north.} burtiLy. 
o bomlit, -lyt, bourlle, 4 y, St. $ buyrllo, 6 
buirlio, 7 borely. 4 - burly. (See alto Bowerly, 
Buirdly.) [ME. borlich, northern burN. Usually 
identified with OHG. burltk, MHO. burHch ex- 
alted, lofty, itately, f. *bur- oogn. w. OHG. burjem 
to lift up f -Ith * -ly. If this be to, the word mint 
have existed in OE. or ON. ; bat it is unrecorded, 
and no plausible etymon for the first element has 
yet been found in either of those longs. The pho- 
nology is also difficult, for the M E. ttorli, bvmlyck, 
16th c. bore ly, boorelye, northern 15th c. bursty, Sc. 
buy r lit, buirlis, require a ME. *bbrli t OK. type 
*Mrllt, whence the later (birrli, bo jli) comes by 
shortening the vowel before two consonants as in 
turn, month. The spelling burly was originally 
only northern. The dial. Bo wisely would seem 
from the sense to be a variant, but it is difficult to 
reconcile phonologically with the ME. forms.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Stately, dignified, of noble or imposing 
presence or appearance. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor In. 8541 Salamoo Wia king ulttand In hi* 
fadar Iron, 1!« wa» a borli [ar. burllj bachaltra. cim 
Babsour Trey-bk. 1. 995 pa commowni hada give farly Ot 
*a buyrly a companye. la 1400 Merit A rtk. aiot Grate wale 
my ladye pa qwene. .And alia pa burliche birae* pal to hir 
Ixmra langax. 1664 FMdan F. 1. 8 A Talbot brava. a borely 
tike. Ibid. 111. 93 A burly band Of warlike wight*. 
absoL c *490 Anturt of Artk. 1. Ha. .bade the burlyche 


tike. Ibid. 111. 93 A burly band Of warlike wight*. 

absoL c *4*0 Anturt of Artk. 1. Ha. .bade the burlyche 
hi* brand, that burnenchit was brijt. • 

+ b. poet. Of things: Goodly, excellent, noble. 
Obs. (As an epithet of spear, brand, the meaning 
may have been 'stout' : cf. HoiaTgRoUfO 
c 1313 E. E. A Bit. P. B. 1488 With mony a borlych beat al 
of hreuda golde. r 1340 Gaiv. 4 Or. Knt. 9*94 A denes ax 
nwe dyu, >e dynt with [t}o aelda With a boralych bytta. 
c 14 ao Anturs of Artk. xlni, (*ra*ella. .wo* the burlokke(»t] 
blonka. thar euyr lmla brede. c 1490 Rauf Coilysar 190 
Within that burelle bygging. Ibid a66 Ana burely bed waa 
wrocht in that wane, vTlowt with Courting!*, and cuinlie 
tied. 1533 Stewart Cron . Scot. 1185]]) 1 . 7 He aemlt weill 
to weir ana buirlie brand. 1873 Symono* Grk. Poets v, 1*4 
My wealth '• a burly »pear and brauiL 


. Poets v. a*4 


hurlyhurly of the bondmen. 

Burlj (bfl'ili), a. and adv. Forms : 3 borli. 


2 . Stout, sturdy, massively built, corpulent ; of 
large body or trunk. 

c 1340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 766 A won in a mote, .lolcen vnder 
bo^ez. Of mony borelych bole, c 1400 Destr. Troy 9769 
'I iuiteluN . . wai a tulka hoga, Dorly of brede. 1513 Moaa 
Hist. Rick. Ill , Wk*. 36/1 Soinmawhat coruulanta and 
boorclye, and natbele«sa not vneomelya. 1976 SrSNExa As* 
trophel Elegy 7 Thera might you see the burly Bean. 1709 
Aduihon Tatter No. 116 p 1 She had a Mind to look a* big 
and burly a* other Persons of her Quality, sty* Mrs. 
Browning War. Leigh 1. 596 Burly oak* projecting from 
the line. 1866 Kincnlky Herrw. viL 133 He tingled out 
the burliest knight he *aw. 

t b. Of a garment, or wool : Thick, heavy. Obs * 
(Cf. Burl sb.) 

1691 Mereurius Politicos iiji Canting hi* Rye upon tha 
Executioner, he [Earl of Derby] said Thy Coat is no burly, 
thou will never hit right. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 88 1 na 
sheep of England, when transported to Jamaica, yield tba 
■ante kind of* burly fleece *. 

3 . * Big * ; domineering, bluff, arch. 

159a Sylvester Triumph Faith 11. 93 The &rctims!*cd 
Crew Of Cabal ini* and burly Talmudist*. 1645 Milton 
Tstrach. (1851 • *8o Erasmus .. waa wrote against bVsom 
burly standard Divine. Brad mont Psyche 924 

(L. 1 When a burly tempest roll* hi* pride About the world. 
1864 J. H. Newman Apot. • 1885) Pref. 16'llicy [Englishmen] 
are as generous a* they are ha*ty and burly. 

4 . Comb., as burly-boned, - headed , adjs. 

1390 Almond for Parrat (18451 ** Theta are nothing in 
comparison of hi* auncient burlibond adluncte*. 189a N asm 
P. Penilesse 95 Un weildie buriibosad soldiery. 1M3 Sham. 
9 Hen. VI, iv. x. 60 Cut , . out the burly bon'd Clowne in 
chine* of Beefe. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. iv. iv. 108 
Dentiny Hr* work for that swart burly-headed Mirabeau. 
B. adv Sturdily, stoutly. 
c *400 Destr. Troy 11059 So burly big brusshit to* 
gedur. 

T BuTly. V. Obs. rare-', [f. the adj.] trans . 
with out : To make hurly ; to puff out. 

163S Quarlkr Embl. 1. xii. (1718) 49 Think’*! thou that 
paunch that burlle* out thy coat 1* thriving fat. 

Burm, var. form of Bouu or Barn. 
Burmalden, obs. f. of Bovshmaiiikn. 

Burn (tiffin'), sb . I Forms : 1 burna, burue, 
bum, 2-6 burna, (4 bourns, buama), 4-5 
brynna, 3- burn. See also BourruA 1 [Com- 
mon Teut. : the OK. burna wk. masc., burns wk. 
fern-, burn str. fem. (apparently not distinguished 
in sense) correspond to OKri*. burna masc.. MDu. 
borne masc., Du. born, MLG. borne, born masc., 
mod.G. (poet.) torn masc., which are metathetic 
forms of the words Appearing as OHKi. brunno , 
Goth, brumta wk. masc., ]>u. toon masc., ON. 
brunn-r str. masc., repr. OTcut. tyj>es * brunnon -, 
* brunno- s. The primitive and prevailing sense of 
the Teut. word is 1 spring, fountain *, of which 
there are some traces in OK., the word being used 
to render I<aL ft ms of the Vutyate. 

A connexion is often assumed with brunn • ablaut -Atom 
of OTeuL *krin-n-<sn Burn r.'.oii the supposition that that 
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root had originally tha wider sense 1 well up, fan in mxnmo- 
lion \ applicable to water as well m to fire; but of thie there 
is no actual evidence. Curtiua and others have regarded 
the *b. aa cogn. w. Gr. flptfep a well, supposing the root to be 
the same with that atL.f*rvtr* to boil up ; but tha form 
of the Teut. word does not permit this explanation.) 

L In OK. : A spring, fountain ; a stream or river. 
In later use: A small stream or brook, Now 
(exc. in the form Bourns sb. 1 ) chiefly north . 

< xoeo Ags. Gosp. John xviii. x pa code he ofer fit human 
Cedron. a lap Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 17a Water, .of 
pe bume. a ia§o Owl f Night. 916 An ydcl wel, That 
qpringeth hi home thar is suel. X373 Barbour Bruce vu. 
78 At that burn eacbapit the king* a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 
i6e By bankys and brynnya browne. 1333 Stewart Cron. 
Scot . II. 611 Thair blude like burnia rynnand on the grane. 
dp Nth. Riding Record* nr. eo6 Presentment for nonpay- 
ment of assessment . . for Whilby-bume (previously afouays 
beck) 1733 Stewart** Trial 191 Allan Brack. .was Ashing 
in a burn near the deponent's house, ttjp Stonrhoubb 
Ax holme 311 Well watered by a heck or burn. iSflg Brown- 
ino Loot Rido togithor vih. Yonder girl that fords the 
bum. iljfg Black Maclood 0/ 1 ). I. 176 Munching the 
young gram, and drinking out of the burn. 

2 . a. Water from a fountain or well. b. * Warm 
water used in brewing or washing * (Jamieson). 

a too Corfu* dot*. (O. £. Texts) 1185 Latex, burne. 
c 1000 ALleric Voc. Supgl In Wr.-Wfllcker 177 Latex , 
bums, c safig Lyndesay Satyre 4140 To mak thin mill they 
think no fait Of mekill bume and lytill malt a 1806 Allan 
d Mant in Jamieson Pop. Ballad* II. 939 (Jam.) T hey, .put 
the bum until! the gleed. 

b. Said poet. Tike flood, of the sea. Cf. Brook. 
c 1400 He* ir. Troy 19593 Thretty and two fshippes) There 
wert^brent on the buerne with the breme low. 

+ o. To make one's burn : to 4 make water ’. Obs. 
*788 Pickkn Poem* Ii8 Jam.) Or stap the very holy sang 
To mak his bum. 

8. aitrib . and in comb., as burn-brae, -fishing, 
-fool, -head, -mouth, -trout ; also burn-gate, a 
small water-course; burn-aide, the side of a 
brook, the strip of ground alongside of it. 

1794 Ramsay Tea-T. Mite. <1733' I. 57 They bigg'd a 
bower onyon "burn-brae. 1873 (J. C Davies Mount. A Mere 
xiiL 104 Good sport for *bura fishing. 183a Carlyle Semin. 
1. 36 Every dell and "burngaic. . he hail traversed. 187$ J. 
Veitch Tweed 30 The depths of glen that fold The •Bum- 
heads. c* 400 Dtsir. Troy 5768 All borne were pai backe 
to be "buerne syde. 1769 Burns A waukrif* Minnie ii, By 
yon burnside . . wi’ my minnle. 1849 W. Irving Crayon 
Mite. 355 The green shews and burnside* of Scotland. i8om 
R. Forsyth Beauties Scott 1 II. 360 Pike are . . caught with 
. . lines baited with "burn-trouts or frogs. 

t Burn, sb* Obs . exc. dial. Also 4 byrne, 5- 7 
burne, 8 Sc. birn. Contracted form of Burden. 

rim Barbour St. Thadoa 931 A 1 my synnis ful & sere 
I band em it a byrne hade bene, fa 1400 Chester PL u 
(1843) 65 lsuuke . . taketh a burne of stickes and beareth after 
his lather, 1593 B. Chatmu-l in Farr's S. P. (1843) Ii* 465 
The earth of late hath shakt herself, As wearie of her sin- 
ful! bume. 1614 Scourge 0/ Venus ( 1876) 40 Weeping much 
her bume to beare. a 1774 Fkrgumom Farmed* Ingle in 
Poem* (1845) 38 How big a bim maun lie on Bessie's back. 
1833 E. Waugh in Lane . Sk. 50 Gathering ..‘a bum o' nettles' 
to put in their broth. 1880 IVest. Comw. Clou. (E. D. S.) 
Bum, twenty-one hakes (probably a burden'. 

Hence burn-rope, a rope for carrying a burden. 
Burn (bftin), Sb.z Forms: 4-6 brenne, 6-7 
burne, 7- bum, Sc. 6 - birn (in sense 2). ff. 
Burk vA The earlier brenne derives from tne 
ME. form brenn-en of the vb. : it took the place 
of the orig. sb. bryne, brene, Drunk. q. v.J 
1 * The act or effect of burning ; esp. an injury to 
the body caused by burning, a burnt place. 

[a 1300 liavelok 1939 H wan he . . the fir brouth on brenne.) 
ifft Plat Chem. Cone ins. 90 It is commended especiallie 
in a bume. sfioi Holland Pliny xx. viil (K.l [It] healeth 
any bume or scalding, a 1801 Bovi.r (J.) A very effectual 
remedy gainst burns. 1813 J. Thomson Ittjlamm. 137 An 
external injury, a* a blow, a wound, or a bum. 

2 . A mark made by burning, a brand. 

(1493 Fitxhkrb. Surv. 98b, If any of these sayde officers 
fynde any manor of catell hauynge no suche brenne. 1 1363 
Sc. Act* Mary (1997) | 85 That all bcstiall, static to land- 
wart and Burgh . . bring with them in all times cumming 
their hide, skin, and birne, vnder the paine of confiscation. 
s66i Sc. Act* Chat. II. xxxiii. (Jam.) That no barrel be 
sooner made and blown, but the coupertbim be set thereon. 
1703 Lend. Gan. No. 3947/4 A Bum on the near Shoulder 
with the latter* R. C. lie© Scott Moncut. ix, A fat 
bullock.. Bomewhat kcnspeckle, and marked both with cut 
and birn. 

b. * Skin and bim , a common phrase, denoting 
the whole of anything, or of any number of per- 
sons and things.* Jamieson, s.v. Bim. (Cf. quot. 
1563 above.) 

1718 Ramray Christ* Kirk in. xv 9 The smith's wife . . 
fand him skin and bim. x8o6 A. Douglas Poem* 143 Jam.) 
Now a 1 thegither, skin an' him, They're round the. .table. 

O. A branding iron, brand. 

1641 Best Farm. Bk*. (1856) 71 When yow marke. dippe 
In the very bottome of the bume and butte, and then it 
auketh a cleaner and better impression. 

d. alt rib. 

1703 Load. Go*. No. 4179/4 Aa X bum mark on the near 
Buttock. 187a Shropshire Werd-bk., Bunt-mark, (1) the 
mark on an animal's aide made by the brand-iron, obs . ; (a) 
the stamp of the brand-iron on tools and implements. 

8. Heat, * hot haste \ velocity, rare . 

* L. Hunt Copt. Sword vi. 75 Lot the earth went 
To tha burn of their spaed with a golden sound. 


.^ v ._ _(b8tm),y.t /Vs. t. and pple. burned (hfend), 
mtm (hftint). Fonns : o. Inf. 1 beornan, (bear- 
nob, bernan), 2*3 beornen, birnen, 2~4berne(n, 
4-4 birne, byrne, 5-7 borne, (6 bourne), 6* 
bon. Pa. A, sir. 1 beam, (bam), pi. bur- 
nbn» 3 bom, pi. bnrnen; weak 3-4 bemde, fi 
bmyd, 6 byrned, j- burnt, 9 burned. Pa. 
Ppk. 1 bomen ; weak 6- burnt, burned, fi. Inf. 
1 brinnan, 2-3 brinnen, 3-4 brinne, brin, 4-6 
brynne, bryn. Pa. t. (1 bran), 3-3 brint, (3 
brind), 4 brinde, 4-5 brynt, 5 brynnede, 5- 
Sc. brant, (fi brint). Pa. pple. 3-6 brint, 3-4 
brind, 5-6 brynt, 6 - Sc. brunt, (6 broont). 7. 
Inf. 1 bernan, 2-3 bmrnen, barnen, 3 beamen, 
Orm. bsernenn. Pa. t. 1 bemde, 3 barnde, 
bearade. Pa. pple. 1 bssrned. 8. Inf 3-4 brennan, 
3-6 brenne, bren, brene, 8-9 north . dial. bren. 


brene, 8-9 north, dial. bren. 


Pa. t. 3 Orm. brennde, 3-5 brende, 3-6 brente, 
4-5 brennede, -yde, 15 brand), 4-0 brenned, 
4-7 brent. Pa. pple. 3-6 [dial. 6-) brent, (-te, 
-tte), 3 -6 brend, (-de), 6 (9 dial.) brenned, (7 
branded). [The modem verb represents two 
earlier verbs, viz. (1) the intransitive strong vb., 
Goth, brinnan , (brann, brunnum ; brunnans), 
ON. brinnan (later brennan), OS., OHG., MHG. 
brinnan, OK. brinnan, by metathesis *biman , 
bernan , beornan, (bran, bam, born, beam; bur- 
non, bomen ) ‘anlere’ ; and (2) the derived facti- 
tive weak vb., Goth, brannjan ( brannida , bran- 
nips', ON. brenna, OS., OHG. brenn(i)an, (MHG. 
ancl Ger. brennen), OE. batman (by metathesis 
for brptnan), bmrnde , * urere *. Beornan and bar- 
nan were still distinct in OE., but ran together 
early in the ME. period. ME. had four types of 
the present stem, born-, brin(n bam-, bren(n-, 
the two former of which appear to represent the 
intr., and the third the trans. OE. verb ; bren(n- 
appears to be mainly the ON. brenna, but may 
partly have originated by metathesis from bern-. 
Of the original strong verb, the strong pa. t. does 
not appear later than Layamon, and the distinction 
of transitive and intransitive was soon lost, the 
different types being used indiscriminately as to 
sense, though with (Halectal preferences. Brenne , 
brettl was tne most common type in late ME., and 
even down to the i6thc., when it was somewhat 
abruptly dispossessed by burn, burnt, app. the 
descendant of the earlier bem-, bim-, though the 
continuity is not very clearly made out, as, between 
the 13th and 16th c., tills type is scarcely recorded 
in Sc. writers. 

In the Teut. brinn-an it is considered that only brin- 
(:- Aryan *bkrtn ) belongs to the root, the second n being 
originally apresent suffix : cf. OE. bryne OTeut. *bruni-n 
burning. The root doe* not appear outside Teutonic : the 
comparisons often made rest on the untenable assumption 
that the u of brin- is not radical. 

The distinction in usage between the two modern form* 
of the pa. t. and pa. pple. is difficult to Mate with precision. 
Burnt is now the prevailing form, and its use is always per- 
missible ; burned is slightly archaic, and somewhat more 
formal in effect : it occurs more frequently as pa. L, or in 
combination with the auxiliary have than as ppl. adj.J 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . Of fire, a fumacc, or conflagration : To be in 
the state of activity characteristic of fire ; to be in 
the state of combustion. Sometimes the prominent 
notion is that of intense heat (whence also tratisf. 
of a fever, etc.) : sometimes that of the visible 
flaming or blazing. 

a. c 1000 (see Burning ppl. a.]. e 1173 Lamb. Horn. 97 Ic 
walde sen dun fur on eorSan. and ic wile k&t hit lame. 
ciaoR Lav. 989 In jwrrc temple he lette beomcn enne blase 
of fure. 1535 Covgrdalk Isa. Ixv. c Smoke and fyre. that 
shal burne tor euer. 1900 Shakb. Mitts. N. 111. 1 . 113 Some- 
time a fire (He be] . . and bume. sfifig in Phil Trans. I. 80 
The Air enters to make the Fire bum. 1864 Tennyson An. 
A rd. 7a A still and sacred fire, Iliac burn'd as on an altar. 

fi. a 1400 Syr Petr. 440 A bryghte firs . . Brynnande 
Iherby. c 1330 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poem* (1886) 99 A gret fyre 
brynnyng vp-an a houce. 

y. c laoo O rmin X0459 Halls Cast Iss halls firjhut boeme^ 
i patt herrte. a sago Moras Ode 195 in £. *. P. (i86s> 30 
per is fur pat cure bamfi. 


1UBV. 

2. Of matters To be in process of consumption 
by fire; to be on fire ; to be enveloped in flames. 

CL cxodojElhic Deut.s. 93 Jegehirdon hb word Agesawon 
pone munt birnan. atom Auer. K. 306 Je schulen. .bomen 
tnkl hire ifle ache ft ire of belle, w Bsaaoux Bruce xvu. 
6x9 Thai flavgatis byrnafid in a haul. 1488 J*"* *• Kings 
Q. claviii. The fyre In quhich I birn. sfai Pilgr. Peif. 
(W.deW. 1531) Ab, Chyppas, bey, or luurdw, malar apte 
to bume. 1393 Shako. Rich. II, v. v. 109 That hand shall 
bume in neuer-quenchingfire. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 7 A 
place that bums with Fire and Brimstone. 1708 Forn 
Dune. 111. 10 3 Padua with sigh* beholds her Livy bum. 
i8m Henry Rletn. Chem. <1806) 1 . 406 It then boras with 
a pale yellow flame. 1884 Tennyson Ringlet 53 Bum, you 
glossy heretic. 

fi. a i|po Cursor M. 5749 (GAtt> Jon tre . . kat brinand 
semis at on ferre. 13.. in Haxl. E. P. P. III. 13 Though 
he deserve To brynne and stewe In the infernal glede. 

y. c 1070 Saint! Live* (Laud MS. 1 (1887) 009 pe more 
bat pe pom barnde, pe grenore pe leues were. 

8. c 1300 St. Bnmdan six So stronge brende the rooun- 
tayne. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvu. 396 Brynge in better 
wode ’ or Bowe it till it brende. fa saw Chester PL 11. 
(1S47) 148 The fourth dale after then Sea and wetter all 
shall brene. 

b. fig. Of persons, of the heart, etc. : To be on 
fire (with desire, Inst, passion, wrath) ; to glow, 
pant. Often followed by infinitive of purpose: 
To desire ardently. 

a. c sooo Ag*. Go*p . Luke xxiv. 39 Nbi uncer heorte byrn- 
ende [930 Liwlirf. bernende; 973 Ruskw. biornende ; xs6o 
Hatton beomende] ba he on wege wid unc spaac. c 1*73 
Land. Horn. 95 pe halia gast . . dude pet hco weren birn- 
endc on godes willan. 133a Lvnuksay Monarch* 4675 
That law . . Causyng )oung Clerk is byrne in lustia rage. 
1379 Fenton Gnicciard. UO18) 181 Burning in desire to be 
reuenged of the Gibelins. ifixx Bible Rom. i. 97 Men . . 
burned in their lust one towards another. 1700 Ozi-i.l 
Vertot** Rom. Reg. I. v. 997 Virginius burnt with Impa- 
tience to revenge himself of Appius 1883 Stevenson 
Dynamiter xiii. xoj You cannot conceive How I burn to 
see you on the gallows. 

fi. a 1900 Cursor M. 9 a pai war won to brin in catel 
wit couetase to win. . Chaucer Wife's Prol. « Bet U 
to lie wedded than to brynne. 13x3 Douulah AC nets ii. 
iii.lii. J 84 Than haistit we, and brint to heir him say. 

y. a imj Leg. Kath. 136a Bcaminde al as he was of 
grome and of teone. 

8. c 1300 R. Brunnb Afedit. 901 pyn lierte shulde brenne 
fur grete loue. 1430 Lydu. Chrtm. Troy 1. v. For him 1 
brenne as doth the glede. a 1347 Karl Surrey Aeneiil 11. 


brenne as doth the glede. 0x347 Surrey Aeneiil 11. 
403 To throng out . . our hartes brent with desire. 

C. lit. anflfig. With certain modifying adverbs. 
To bum out, forth : to buret out in flame (arch. ). 
To him out, also (qunsi-/Y/?. and pass.) To burn 
itself out, to be burnt out : to burn until extin- 
guished by want of fuel. To burn down, burn 
lotw : to burn until it becomes feeble from want of 
fuel. To bum uf\ to take strong hold of the 
combustible material, get fairly alight. Also with 
certain adjs. denoting the colours or quality of the 
flame, as To bum red, blue, bright , etc. 

138a Wyclip IVisd. xvi. 19 Fyr brende out on either side. 
1393 Shakh. Rich. 1 1, 11. i. 34 Violent fires soone burne out 
thcmselucs. 18x4 Lett.fr. Englami 1 . viil 99 Till tin; 


A. 138a Wyclip is a. Ixv. 5 Fyr brennende all daL *1400 
Iaundkv. vi. (18 19) 60 As the lyre began to brenne. 1334 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrei. (1546) P vj, The fire that 
brenneth in mount Ethna. 


b. fig. Of the passionfl, as love, wrath, etc.; also 
poet, of a battle: To be fierce, furious; to glow, rage. 

a. c8e0 Vespasian Psalter ii. xe Donne beomeft in 
•cortnisse eorre his. imi Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vii. 93 
Quench your Loue* hot lire . . Lest it should bume aboue 
tne bounds of reason, xfin Bible Gets. ally, if lot not thine 
anger bume against thy servant, ink fora /Bad xm. 313 
This said, he rushes where the combat/burm. s8aa Mem. 
Babylonian Pee** II. 313 The grace fit the Holy Spirit . . 
burne in his heart. x8jn Gsben Short Hist. i. f 9 (i88e> xa 
The rage of the conquerors burnt fiercest Against the clergy. 

8. 1x383 Chaucer L. G. IV. X747 DcsyrThat in his herte 
brende as any far. a 1341 Wyatt Lover* Case 41 Abro 
needs must it [lovel glide, That brene so hot within. 


thcmselucs. 18x4 Lett. ff. Englami I. viil 99 Till tin; 
lights were burnt out. x8xfi South ky E*t. <1839 1 1 336 In 
the tenth year of the war, the spirit of Jacobinism was 
burnt out in Franca 1831 Canlvlb Sart. Re*. 11. ix. '.*14 
Till it burn forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel. 
Mod. Do not let tne fire bum out. It is burnt out already. 
His zeal will soon bum itself out. The fire ha* burnt dow u 
to a spark. Do not go before the fire has burnt up. 

% Phys. Occasionally used (with conscious meta- 
phor) for : To undergo the same kind of chemical 
change (oxidation) as in burning, accompanied by 
more or less evolution of heAt. 

1883 H uxlky Phys. vj All port* of tlie body arc continually 
being oxidised or, in other words, are continually burning. 

8. gen. To become or be violently hot ; said of 
solids or gases (not of liquids). Also of persons : 
To have a sensation like tnat arising from exposure 
to fire ; often of the face, as an effect of shame or 
anger; also (colloq.) of the ears, in allusion to the 
superstition that a person’s ears feel hot when he 
is spoken of in his absence. 

c 1000 ASlpric Horn, in Sweet Ags. Read. 99 His [HerodM 
lichama bam wiftutan mid langMiuiere ha: tan. 1787 1 >h 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840)59 If you put it [lime] into 
water, it would bum. s88x Oxford tk Gloss. Suppl. (E. D. S.) 
If it be my own true love, bum, cheek, burn. 

+ b. To be inflamed, suffer from inflammatory 
disease, spec. Of a horse : To suffer from glanders. 
Obs. or dial. 

xfiss Bible Lev. xiii. 94 If. .the quicke flesh that bumeih 
haue a white bright spot. x686 Load. Gas. No. 91x5 4 
A dark bay Nag. .commonly burning at the left Nostril. 

O. fig. The money, ole., burns in one's pocket , 
meaning that the owner is eager to take it out, or 
spend it. (The same notion is expressed by other 
constructions of the verb ; e.g to bum one's pocket, 
a hole in one's pocket, cf. 16 ; more rarely the 
pocket is said to be but ning out with its contents.) 

1740 Mrs. Drlanv Autobiog. f Corr, (i86si II. 165 The 
post brought me your letter, which burnt in my pocket. 
1788 Tucker Lt. A at. 1 . 199 Children, .cannot rose till they 
get rid of their money, or, as we say, it bums in their 
pockets. 1849 Coeden Speeches 8 a Your pockets are burn- 
ing out at the bottom with railway shares. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Feh. 361/1 The thousand dollars was burning in her 
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d. In certain games : of a person approaching 
so near to a concealed object sought, that he would 
feel it very warm or hot, if it were fire. (Cf. 
Warm.) Hence fig. To approach near to the 
truth. fCf. Hr. ' nous brfilons, comme on dit au 
jeu de pincette '.] 

Btackw. Mag. Jan. 355 (Jam.) At children cay at hide. 
and*«eek. . I do flatter myself that 1 bum in the conclusion 
.ft 1 * P*P* r * ■%* H. Hall Moti. English 11873) 339 As 
children aay at play, Mr. White burns here. 

6. Said feet, or rhetorically of water: To be in 
violent agitation, rare. 

189a Ray Due. lii. 11733) s8 The whole Sea boiled and 
burned, ml Pom Dane. 11. 184 His [Eridanus’J rapid 
waters m their passage hum. 

4. Of candles, lamps, etc. : To be in process of 
combustion so as to give light ; hence, to flame, 
give light, shine. Also transf. of the sun, stars, 
or any dther luminary. 

a. a aooo Cmdmon't Ex. (Gr.) 115 Heofon oandel barn. 
c «eao Age. Cosy. Luke xii. 3$ Sin eower lendenn begyrde & 
leohtfatu bymende[age LindiH. bernendo ; 973 Ruskw. he. 
rende ; 1160 Hatton be amende], c saoo Trio. Lot/. Horn. 47 
We o)en . .on ure honde beren candcle bcrnindc. c s 300 St. 
Brandon 337 Hou this tapres bemeth thus. 196a J. Hay- 
wood Pratt. $ Epigr. > 38671 104 This candell bumth dim. 
*8as Shams. Jul. C. iv. iu. 97s How ill this taper bums. 
1717 Pops Eloisa 958 The torch of Venus bums not for the 
dead. 1871 Morlby Voltaire \i 886; 94 So clearly docs that 
light burn for many even now. 

tt. e 1 400 Ckron. Vilod. 318 pe cerge J* stode bryngnyng 
Y auter by. 

8. c ijoo St. Brmndan 335 This tapres brende longs y- 
noiq. c 1490 Sir A madace < 1 84a ) 99 Candils ther were bren- 
nyng toe. 1916 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 40 A lampe 
that brenned contynually. 

b. Of other objects : To appear as if on fire, glow 
with light or colour. 

14*3 Jam. I. King's Q. xlviii, A ruby. . Semyt bimyng vpon 
hir quhyte throtc. c 1439 Torr. Portugal 555 On the tayle 
an bed ther wase, That byrnyd bryght as anny glass. 1930 
Palsgr. 460/a His eyes burned in nis heed, as lyght as a 
candell. ( 1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 197 The Barge she 
sat in, like a burnUht Throne, Burnt on the water. 1867 
Milton P. L. ii. 538 With feats of Arms From cither end 
of Heaven the welkin burns, a nil Rowe <J.) Oh ! prince, 
oh I wherefore hum your eyes Y 183a Tennyson Pal. A rt 48 
* 11 ie light afirial gallery, golden-raiT’d, Burnt like a fringe of 
fire. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xix. 365 The earth-banks 
of the railway.linc burned crimson under the darkening sky. 

t O. Ot the sea : To be phosphorescent. Cf. 
Burning vbl. sb. 3. 

1867 in Phil. Tratts. II. 497 At East and South winds it 
[the sea] burned most. 

5 . To suffer destruction, injury, change of struc- 
ture or properties from contact with fire ; to be 
reduced to ashes, a cinder, etc., by fire; to be 
scorched, chaiTed, etc. Often said of food spoiled 
by too great or prolonged exposure to heat in roast- 
ing or baking. To burn to ithc inside of a vessel) : 
to adhere to by burning; also with to 1 absol. as 
adv ). To burn away : to he gradually dissipated 
or consume d by burning (also quasi-*?/?, to burn 
itself away). Sometimes with adjs. denoting the 
result, as to burn black , broion , hard. etc. 

a. a ins Ancr. R. 949 H wo ber euerfur wiftinnenbire bat 
heo ne bemde Y 1990 Shakb. Com. Err. 1. ii. 44 The Capon 
buraes, the Pig fals from the xpit. 1677 Moxon Meek. 
F.xere.( 1703* 10 You must take special Care that your Iron 
burn not in the Fire. 1709 Brit Apollo II. No. 69 a/a 
The Pudding burnt unto the Pot. 1735 Bradley b am. Dut. 
11 . a v. Syru/, Boil it [sugar] to a Caramel, and take great 
rare it does not burn to. 1830 M. Donovan Dow. icon. 
1 1 . 967 The meat would inevitably burn, and become hard 
and tasteless. 

0 0 . a 1300 Cursor Af. 93704 JKs midcl erth. . Al to nogilt 
sal brin awaL c 1440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 1 1790* 439 
Boyle hom togedur with e*;y fire, that hit brenne not. a 1300 
Myrr. Our Lady* 996 A busshe al on fyre.&yet it brente not. 

f b. transf. Of crops, etc. : To be withered by 
the sun's heat ; to suffer decay in such a manner 
as to present the appearance of being scorched. 

xgai Vitxhbrb. Husb. | 93 If drye wether come, it (the 
grass] wyll drye and burne vpon the grounds, and waste 
away. 1790 Ellis Mod. Husbamlm. II. il v. 4a The Crop 
[of turnips] would set, or what we call bum or spoil, if it 
was not (toughed in due Time. 

6. To suner death hy fire. Now somewhat arch., 
the usual modem expression being to be burnt. 

1800 Fairfax Tasso 11. Hit 30 With bun content Was she 
to Hue, that would with her haue brent, c idea J. C. in 
Shahs. C. Praise 63 They should all burne for their vilde 
heresie. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 170 Hare . . women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their deceased husbands; 
but men also bum in honour of their deceased masters. 
1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. L 7, I can't argue upon it ; but 
I and tny old woman 'ud bum upon it. 

7. To burn into (of fire, a caustic, etc.) : to eat 
its way into (8 thing or substance). Usually fig. 
of an event, a conviction, etc. ; to make an in- 
delible impression upon (a person's mind). 

1803 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Pref. (186s >9 18 The impressions of 
infancy bad burnt into him. s86i H domes Tom Brown 
Off. 1 . xvi. 318 The ncentR of the last few hours, .bumf into 
Mi soul. 1878 Morlby CrH. Mice. Ser. 1. 913 Deeply and 
bitterly the spectacle of this injustice burnt into his soul. 

II. Transitive senses. 

*to consume by fire. 

8. Of fire: To destroy, consume (any com- 
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bnstible object). Of persons: To cause to be 
destroyed or consumed by fire; to set on fire, 
commit to the flames. Also absol. 

0. c taoo Trim. ColL Hom . 61 He wile smite, .mid orde . 
and pilten and bernen. c 1 taaf Lay. 14000 purli hi lond beo 
mmdQI & hasr)ie6 & berneo. 1379 Barbour Bmee xv. 438 
Of his menjhe sum send he For oil burne townys twa or 
thre. rtgu sst Eng. Bk. Amer. »Arb.) Introd. s8/s The 
towna Bombassa, that they also byrned and robbed. 1939 
Covkrdai.k Rev. viii. 7 The thyrd parte of trees was burnt, 
and all grans grass# was brent. t86a Stillingpl. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. iu. I 4 Nabonaxser did burn and destroy all the 
andent records of the Chaldron*. 1717 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. II. xlvL 38 This letter, .you may bum it when 
you have read enough, a 1843 Southey Roprecht iii, They 
were for burning the body outright. 

U. a 1300 Cursor Af. 19919 Fur i wat him mai noght brin. 
1379 Barbour Bruce xm, 739 IHel brynt houss and tuk the 
pray, c 14m Metayue 97 [He] Brynnede tham in a fire. 
1959 Lyndesav Monarche 3476 Quhen all wes brynt,— 
flesche, blud and bonis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 94 Gif one 
alledges that ane other he* brunt his house. 

y. a 1000 Sai. 4 Sat. iGr.i 419 Itriceft and bmmeff bold 
xetimbru. rteoo Obmin 1591) patt illke chaff batt hello fir 
shall baemenn. 1097 R. Glouc 51 1 Hii barnde nous A other 
god, A defoulede louenl A hine. 

A. 1194 O. E. Chrm. ( Laud M S.' an. 1137. § 3 pa neueden 
hi & brendon alle be tunes, c 13M E. E. Attn. P. B. 916 
pe brath of his hreth bat brsnnex alh pinker, c 1400 Destr. 
Trey 11931 The knightes. . brentyn and betyn doun all the 
big houses. 1907 Bk. Gd. Moan. iW. de W.) L.ij, The 
Fcnix is brente In the mydde* of theym. 1908 More 
Heresyes 11. Wks. 179/1 llie bookes also bee gone and 
loste, whan there wax no law made yet to brenne them. 
1697 Howell Londiuop . uo Beat them to their houses, 
and brent them therein. (1796 F. I.kk.hton MS. Let. to 

Boucher Feb., I beard yesterday from a Shropshire 
ariner the old verb bren and its participle brent for burn 
burnt.] 

b. With advhs. or complementary phrases. To 
burn up : to consume entirely hy burning. To 
bum away : to consume or dissipate gradually by 
burning. To burn out : to consume the contents 
and interior of ia building). So also To burn to, 
into (formerly also in) ashes , powder, etc. ; and 
To bum (a building' down, to the ground. 

a. c 1303 in li. E. /. (1869) 4 pe fire sul beme vp sinful 
man bat hop misdo. e 19x1 1st Lug. Bk. A mer. < Arb. I ntrod. 
33/1 Thouder A lytenynge shall . . bourne theym all iu 
po[w]der. s6si Bible Job i. x6 The fire of God. .hath burnt 
vp the sheepe. 1858 Ld. Sr. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. 
Law xv. 101 Although the house should be burned down, 
yet the tenant inuxt continue to pay the rent. Mod. News- 
paper. The first and second floors of the front building 
were burned out, roofs off. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 13937 And al to pouder hai it hrint. 
1348 Comp/. Scot, a 1 Vas it [Carthage] nocht brynt in puldir 
andc asse. 

K . c saoo Ormin ta 68. & hrenn Itt all till osskess jarr. <38* 
Wvcur Lev. vi. 10 Hie asken, the which the fler vowrynge 
brent out. — Rcclue. xlix. 8 Thei brenden vp the chosen 
cite of hoelynesM. 1944 Latimer Serm. bet. Edto. Vi, 
111. (Arb) 98 God.. brente theym all vp wytn brymstone. 
1998 Spenser F. Q. l ix. 10 The fire wnich them to ashes 
brent, 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. II. 176 It were a 
good job it were brenned down. 

O. Used in the imperative ns an imprecation. 

171X Swift Lett. (1767) III. 987 The box at Chester ; oh, 
hum that box, and hang that Sterne. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, 1 Why, bum my body 1 ’ said the man. 

0 . Specific uses of sense H. 

a. To make a burnt-offering of ( incense, a 
victim) to a deity. Also absol. (with incense as 
implied object). 

1939 Coverdai.e Esek. xliii. 91 Thou shalt take the bullock 
. . ana humc him in a seuerall place. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 474 
One [altar] of Syrian mode, whereon to burn His odious 
offerings. 1718 rout Iliad 1. 607 The priest . . bums the 
offering with his holy hands. *•* Thirl wall Greece II. 
in He burnt a great pile of precious incense on the altar. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Nov, B77/2 These altruistic servants of 
* society’. . burn the lamp of sacrifice before this modern 
shrine. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor Af. 1098 He to brin his tend bigan. 

0. e moo Ormin 1743 patt rscle.vs . . tc bUscopp I acr Be- 
fared n allterr brennde. 138a Wyclip Lev. vi. 13 Ha shat 
brenne the talw) of the pesible thingis. 1906 T inhale Luke 
i. 9 His lott was to bren odoures. <11998 Cranmrr Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 85 He . . made him carry the some wood 
wherewith he should be brent. 

tb. With metonymy of the object ; To bum a 
country : i. e. to set fire to all objects on the sur- 
face of the ground. Obs. 

c 1009 Lay. 6139 Mine kene men .. al bis lond bearneS. 
c vgyttWill. Paleme 9646 pei hadde luberli here lond bread 
and destmed. 1470 Harding Chron. (1543) 165 Into Flffes 
he went, and brent it dene. 1470-89 Malory Arthur 1. 
xiii, They lete brenne and destroye alle the contrey afore 
them. 1971 Campion Hist. IreL xi. vii. ( 1633) 94 He spoyled 
Arthur Mac Muntmgh, brent his country. 

0. fig. To burn one's boats : to cut oneself off 
from all chance of retreat. To bum the Thames : 
to perform tome startling prodigy, 'set the Thames 
on fire'. To bum the mill (in allusion to letting 
the millstones become red-hot by friction from wont 
of grist). 

ifieD’URrsv Pills (ilia) II. 94 His Measure too so scanty, 
she fear’d '(would bum her Mill 1787 Wolcott <P. Pindar) 
Sir y. Banks # Em/, of A for. 6 whose modest wisdom . . 
never aims To find the longitude, or bum the Thames. 
x886 Matte h. Guard. 93 Feb. 5 Hie sooner Mr. Goschen 
burns the boats in which he quitted the shores of Oppo- 
sition, etc. 


10. To put to death by fire, esp. as a Jadicial 
punishment. Now often $0 bum alive, to death. 

sips Cursor Af. 01*35 Barnabas . . bath lor-draun and 
brint l v.r. brend) wit fefr. 1947 Homilies 1. Faith 11. (1899) 
41 Some have been . . beheaded, some brent without mercy. 
1990 Lymdmay Monmrche 5103 Sum hanglt . . Sum brynt ; 
sum Koddin in toletddit. i|m Shako, i Hem. VI, v. iv. 33 

0 burnt her, burne her, hanging is too good, ing Pacitt 
Christ kmogr. in. 1 1636) 11* He waa brent for an neretkke. 
1889 Lond. Gan. No. *080/4 Elisabeth Gaunt likewiaa Con- 
victed of High Treason was burnt at Tyburn. *793 Scots 
Mag. Apr. soo/a Anne Williams was burnt at a stake at 
Gloucester. Apr. 13, for poisoning her husband. l8sg Brown- 
ing Heretic's Trug., Men 8 U om. 11. 199 They bring him 
now to be burned alive. 

11. To consume for artificial warming or lighting ; 
to keep (a candle, a lamp) alight. 

nu AooraoN Speet No. 488 e j Let a family burn but a 
candle a-night less. s888 Wilson Chem. s*8 Fuel of any 
kind should never be burned in rooms, unless In fireplaces 
provided with chimneys. Mod, I do not bum gas in my 
bedroom. 

Phys. Sometimes used for : To consume by 
oxidation with evolution of heat (cf. aH). 

Mod, A large portion of our food does not go to form 
tissue, but is simply burnt asftiel for the production of heat. 

b. In fig. phrases : To burn daylight : to burn 
candles in the daytime, also to waste or consume 
the daylight. So f To bum seasonable weather : 
to fail to turn it to advantage, consume, waste 
( obs.). To burn the (or ones) candle at both ends ; 
see Candle. 

sgaa Shakb. Row. 4 7 * 1 . 1. Iv. 43 ‘Qo- >) Merc. We burne 
daylight here. Rom Nay ihats not *0. Merc. I meane 
sir in delay. We burne our lights by night, like Lampes 
by day. s 6 i 9 Raleigh Son to Father in Rem. (1661) 120 
It is a strange piece of Art ..to lie idely at the road, 
burning so seasonable weather, rsfioe 2 . Boyd Zion's 
Flowers (1855199 Why burne wee day light! wee have 
time and piace. a 1043 W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii. 
<D.» Her nose the candle . . Put out your nose, good lady, 
you bunt daylight. 168a N.O. Boileuus Lutrin 111. too They 
burn the day in gome, and sport the faster. 1738 Swift 
Polite Conv. 111. <D) No candles yet .. don’t let us burn 
daylight. s8eo Scott Ivanhoe xliii, Burn not daylight about 
it ; we have short time to spare. 

1 0 . tig. To bum it blue : ? to act outrageously. 
Obs. slang. (See Hi. UK.) 

1731 Swift Strephon 4 Ch. Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 193 Miss Moll 
the jade will burn it blue. 

12. fig. To inflame with desire, love, passion, etc. 
a itoo Cursor Af. 4315 First to brin [v.r. bren) |rin hert 

wit -in. 1913 Douglas At net’s 1. x. 11 Of cruell Juno the 
dreid brynt hir inwart, a 1908 Skelton Bk. Fooles 1. an* 
Thou brenne*! the desyres. 1897 Drydkn Vtrg. Georg. 111. 
333 With two fair Eyes his Mistress burns his Breast. 

* * to affect by burning . 

13. Of fire, or any heating agency: To pro- 
duce the characteristic effects of combustion upon ; 
to calcine, char, scorch, discolour, or mark by 
burning; to spoil food in cooking from such 
a cause ; to alter in chemical composition (by ox- 
idation, volatilization of a constituent, etc.), or in 
appearance, physical structure or properties, by 
intense heat. (Not used when the effect is merely 
that of melting or softening.) Of persons : To 
expose (something) to the action of fire so as to 
produce these results ; esp. to treat with fire foe a 
specific purpose, e.g. 7o burn wood (for charcoal), 
clay (for bricks or pottery), the soil (as an agri- 
cultural process). Also with adjs. denoting the 
result, as To burn hard, red, black , clean. 

15x9 l uteri. Elem. in Has). Dodslsty I. 31 Great riches 
might come thereby, Both pitch and tar, and soap ashes 
. . By brenning thereof only. 1889 Woblidge Syst. Agric. 
viii. | x (1681) 146 If your land be cold ..the best way 
is . . to buru it. 1719 D'Ubfey Pills V. ua Till Pudding 
and Dumpling are burnt to Pot. 1706 Lond. Gas. No. 6438/* 
Supposed to be employed in burning Ground in Notting- 
hamshire. 1I46 J . Bax tee Libr. Pract. Agric. 1 1 . 05 When 
bones are burned tn the open fire, the snimal matter . . dis- 
appears. Ibid. >86 It is difficult to bum the earth. 

h* lienee, To produce (charcoal, bricks, lime, 
etc.) by burning. 

1 ao« Lav. 13486 Llm heo gunnenbmmen. 1839 J. Bam no- 
ton Pyroteckn. 7 Take good dry coale, well burnt, and beat 
it todust. 1663GEBBIBR Counsel D ii a, To bum more Lime 
in twenty four hours time. 1718 Lond. Gas. No. 5446/9 
All [bricksT] that are samel, or under burnt, to be excluded. 
1719 Da Foa Crusoe (1840)1. ix. 146 These [earthen vessels] 

1 burnt in the fire, tjmf — Eng. Tmdeem. ill <1841) I. ao 
The bricks would not be so good . . when they were burnt. 

o. To burn (metals) together : to join them by 
melting their adjacent edges, or heating the ad- 
jacent edges and running some molten metal of 
the same bind into the intermediate space. 

d. transf. To produce on (anything) an effect 
resembling that of burning ; e.g. (of tne sun) to 
wither, dry up (vegetation), to pardk, dsy up (the 
ground) ; to freckle, embrown, or discolour (the 
skin), cf. Sunburnt. Sometimes said of cold, and 
of certain manures and crops, to express their 
effect on vegetation or on the soil, f poet. Of cattle : 
* To burn (tne ground) bare : to crop It close. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 60s 5 Haile and fir was menged saxnen 
^►e gresse it brint. c 1^4 ^Chaucer CompL Mars 88 


Phcbus cam to bren [v.r. 


J hem with his bate, c 14S5 



Btraar. 


1192 


Thrtt King* Cologne 44 Hit wtnV llche ceryt of corn 
won brant with Jse wcdir. e ijii if/ Aw. /fct. Amir, (Arb,) 
lntrod. 99/3 Lot that the soon shuld burne hym. ifp 
SrcmtB Bella/ e R nines of R. xvii, Scartching aaniw 
had brent Hi* wing*, 2607 Topsrli. Fear/, Beetle u; 
Vines also are burned therewithal (swine's dung], ism 
Dryorn Vhrg. Georg, u. 371 poets.. grass the Field, and 
burn it bare. 

e. fig. Tobum the planks : to remain long fitting. 

*143 Caslvlb Past f Pr. 11858; eu8 Sit obstinately burn- 
ing the plank*. 

14. To wound or to cause pain to (a person, 
animal, or part of the body) by the contact of fire 
or of something intensely heated : said both of 
the fire or heated body itself, and of the person who 
applies it Often reft. (of persons, with approach 
to the passive sense) ; also in expressions such as 
To bum one's finger s, one's foot *■ to suffer injury 
in those mem ben by burning. Also absol. 

a bjoo Carter Af. 7**4 Man ajpit to dred be brand bat 
brint | v.r. brende] him forwit in his hand. Ida Wyclip 
Jm. xliil « Whan thou shalt go in fyr, thou snail not ba 
brent, a 14m Occlkvr Pe Reg. Print, . 938s He that is 
brent, men seithe, drodethe the fire, a sue Myrr. Oar 
Ladyt 43 Y* brennyth hym. and wounded) hym so sore, 
igg* Drayton Leg. 11. 380 Warm’d with the Fire, that un- 
aware might burne Me* 1711 Berkeley HyUa 4 P. 
1. Was. lBp I. 970 When a coal burns your finger. >875 
Jowktt Plate tea. *> 1. 98 The power of heat to bum. 

b. In fig. phrase, To bum one's (own) fingers'. 
to sustain damage through meddling with some- 
thing ; rarely 7o bum (another' s^ fingers . 

1710 Pai.mkr Proverb § 116 The busiebody bums bis own 
finger* 1713 Guardian No. 108 . 1 do not care for burning 
my fingers In a quarrel. 2869 Holland Plain T. iv. 136 
Strove to overreach each other, and burn the fingers of un- 
suspicious outsiders. 1877 Punch a6 May xjo Without 
burning its fingers with Clerical Fellowships, etc. 

o. To cauterise, as a surgical operation ; to 
brand with the mark of a criminal. To bum 
out : to destroy (the eyes, etc.) by burning. 

M *3 Calk. A not. u To Bime with yrne ; canter lore, in - 
cameriare . isfift Bit. Si. A thane C. vj b, Hrynne the na- 
rellis (of a hawk) thourogh owte. 1570- 87 Holihshkd Scot. 
Ckron.(i9a6) II. 903 Him that is brunt in the hand. 1595 
Shaks. John tv. L 50 These eyes . . with hot Irons must 
I burne them oul 1855 Baxter Quaker sCatech. 3 , 1 dare 
no more accuse them . . for persecution who shall burn a 
Thief In the hand. 17x3 Loud. Gas. No. 5309/4 He . . was 
burnt in the Hand last Assises at W- rcester. ivae Dp. For 
Cel. Jack (1640) 198 Transported felons, .burnt in the hand. 

d. tramf. Said of a caustic, acrid, or irritating 
substance (as vitriol, a blister, etc.) ; sometimes 
of intense cold, the effect produced by which 
resembles that caused by burning : To wound or 
cause local pain to, in a manner resembling the 
effect of contact with fire. Also absol. 

1509 Firms* Whs. i.(K. E.T.A 31 Teres . . shall scalde and 
hrenno our bodyes. 296a Turns! Baths 6 b, 1 f any entring 
into the bath . . thynke . . that he is burned. 1607 Topskll 
Four-/. Beasts 919 The snow bumeth the Dims nose. 1667 
Milton P . L. n. 593 The parching air Bums frore, and cold 


I tout, sc, 8 b, 14 c, 15; h the planks, 23a: 


a up, s c, 8 b ; m the water, 17; 6 wood, 13. 
Ittlb. The verb or verb-stem in composition 
' » r 


bum-grange (Sc.% one who sets fire to bams; 
butn-the-wind, burnewin, a Sc. designation for 
a blacksmith. 

ifis8 Rowland Monffefs Tkeat. Ins. iooo The Latins* 
retain the Greek name of Buprestis . . But I . . do adventure 
to call it by a new name in English. "Bumcow, or Burstcow. 
17^ AiNswotTH Lai Piet, (Morcll) 11, Also a sort of herb 
which kills cattle; the burncow. 1598 Sylvester Pm 
Barbu 11. i. Furies 165 <D.) Turning our seed-wheat-kemel 
To "bum-grain thistle, a 1900 Colkelbie Sew i. v. os (Jam.) 
Ane ypocreU in haly kirlc, A "buro-grenge in the dirk. 
1785 Bunns Scotch Prink x, Then "Burnewin comes on 


1785 Bunns Scotch Prink x, Then "Burnewin comes on 
like death. t8s8 Scott F. At. Pertk I. ii. 57 Thou hast had 
a quarrel with some Edinburgh Bum-the-wind. 

2. With the verb used atirib. «- burning \ as 
t bum - coaly + -wood; also bu rn-flre (dial,), 
perversion of Bonfire; bum-iron. Sc. bum-aim, 
a branding-iron ; bum-stiok (see quot.) ; bum- 
weed — Thorn-apple, Datura stramonium. 

1708 W. Kino Cookery 37 Not to make his "burnfire at the 
upper end of Ludgate street, e 1790 J. N klson Jmt. 1 1836) 
96 Monday being a rejoicing day, they had bum-fires in tne 
market place. 1797 Sc. Acts , Jos. VI. | 953 (title) Great 
"bume Coale, aula not be transported furth of this realm. 
2609 Skp.nf Reg. Afaj. 25a Bume coal is. 14S5 htv. in Ripen 
Ck. Acts 373 Ii "birne iron et i markyng iron 4 d. 1675 
Cotton Poet. Wtu. (1765) ooa I'll make a "Bum-mark with 
a T. 1^7- 78 H alliwrll Diet., *Buru-stick i a crooked stick, 
on which a large piece of coal is daily earned from the pit 
by each working collier over his shoulder for his own private 
use. 1796 P. Browne Jamaica , The Thorn-apple or "Burn- 
weed. All the parts of this plant are remarkably narcotic. 
1701 Brand Zetland 99 'Jam.) The inhabitants make use of 
tne wrack [of ships] for*burn-wood. 

+ Bum, vf Obs. 5 boom-, born-, boura-en. 
Chiefly in pa. fple. burned: see Burned ppt. a. 2 
[a. OK. bumtr , var. of brunir to Burnish, ori- 
ginally to brown, f. bmn Brown.] * Burnish v. x 

c X374 Chauckr Troy f hi i 327 l/fart. ATS. 1930' Al feynith 
he in lust that he sojoumith, And al his speech and chere 


+ 6 . To infect with sores; esp. with venereal 
disease. Cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1509 S. Firm Supplic. fiegg. (Arb.) 7 These be they . . that 
he brent wyth one woman, and here it to another. csss* 
Balk in Chambers Crci. *v. Burning, He [Icacheroun 
Weston 1 not lung ago brent a beggar of St. Botolph* parish. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iiL 58 Light wenches will 
burne, came not neere her. 

15. To drive (a person or animal) out of a place 
by heat, or by the burning of his dwelling. 
Phrase, To burn out of house and home. 

1710 Lend. Gas. No 4709/3 [He] was formerly burnt out 
of the Fountain Tavern in the Strand. 1780 1 s itt in Karl 
Stanhope’s Li/e (1M11 1 . 43 Thanks to the sun .. I was 
burnt out of iny bed this morning before seven o’clock. 

16. To make (a mark) on or in, (a hole) in or 
through, anything, by burning. Also fig. to make 
(a recollection, a conviction) indelible tn a person's 
mind. To burn in : to render indelible (the 
painting upon jpottcry, etc.) by exposure to fire. 

a 1840 Moose in Skeridaniana 6t They [some verses) 
bear, burnt into every line, the marks of personal feeling. 
i860 Gome A 'em. Nat. Hist. 171 A power which . . burnt-in 
the image of each in Ids remembrance. . 1863 Gro. Eliot 
Remola l xvii. (18801 I. 944 Her brother’s words . . had 
burnt themselves into her memory, c 1865 J. Wyldk in 
Cirt. Sc. I. 389/1 They are 4 burnt in ' on the surface of the 
ware. >883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 538/x Cash burning holes 
in our pocket* 

17. To bum the uniter : to snear salmon by 
torchlight. Also, To bum a bond, a curling 
stone , etc. : to displace it accidentally. 

t8as Skene hi Lockhart Scott 118.19! II. 965 This amuse- 
ment of burning the water .. was not without some haxard. 
1884 Pali Midi G. 19 Aug. 5 '« Water-bailiffs are mm up 
the riven at certain times to prevent 4 burning the water *. 

Phrase-key To hum alive, to: b away, 5, 8 b: b black, 
3. *3 ; b bine, 9 c ; b boats, 9 c; b a bowl. 17 ; b the breast, 
is: b bricks, 13 b ; b brown, 3 ; b a candle, 4, 11 ; b candle 
at both ends, si b : h charcoal, 23 b; b clay, 13 ; b a coun- 
try, 9 b; b a curling-stone, 17 ; l daylight. 11 b: A down, 
s c, 8 b ; ears b.y.b one’s fingers, 14, 14 b: b forth, 9 c ; 
b ground, 13 ; b hard, 5, 17 ! horse 4 , 3 b ; b in, *6 ; b in- 
cense, 9 ; b into, j, 16 ; b into ashes, 8 b; b it blue, 11 c : 
b lamp, 4, ir ; b lime, 13 b ; b low, 9 c ; b the mill, 9 c ; b 


1 1 . 931 An harneis . . which burned was as silver bright, c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas iv. ii. (1554) tia a, A chain . . of gold boomed 
bryght. c 1440 Prom/. Pare. 44 Bormyn or pulchyn [v.r. 
bornyn, boornyn], polio. 

Bum(e. variant of Berne, Obs., a man. 
Burnable (bff-jnib’l), a. [f. Burn e.i + -able.] 
Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire. 

2622 Cotos., Adustible, burnable. <678 R. Kvmu.Ceber 
in. 11. 9. ii. 174 Ignible *or burnable by Firol 1711-90 
Bailky, Adustible, burnable. x86x All V. Round 93 Feb. 
463 Not to rear houses of flrall burnable plank. 

D. quasi ; A combustible, (rare.) 

. ihjri one Every day Bk. 1 . 1430 Burnables are deemed 
luwful price. 

Birrn-bake, -beak, obs. var. of next. Hence 
Bu rn-baking vbl. sh Bum-beaked ppt. a. 

1803 A. Huntrr Georgical F.st. I 35 Whnt happens after 
the opemtion of Bum-baking a syaa Lislk Hnsb.(iysa) 163 
He is very much against feeding burn-beaked wheat. 

Bn rn-beat, v. ANo -bait, -bate. [f. Burn 
v. + Beat sb.a or : the latter part is inflected ; 
pr.ppl t.burnbeating pa.pplc .bnrnbeat.) trans . To 
pare off and bum the rough turf or sod of moor- 
land or fallow ground in order to improve it. 
Hence Bum-baited/)//. a . ; Bn'mbeatlsigr^/. sb. 
a ififi 9 Worlidt.k Syst. Agric . (1881^ 37 The best way to 
Improve and reduce these Lands into Tillage, U to Bum- 
Beat, or Denshire them. 1676 — Cider dty x > 74 The ground 
being turfie . . may be bum-beat in June or July, 1681 — 
Eat. Rust. Nov., Wheat tfiay yet be sown .. especially 
on burn-baited Land. 17*7 Aar. Boult* r Lett. I, aai The 
tenant shall not be able to burnbeat any ground in virtue 
of this act. x 8 oB J . W alkrr ft ist. Hebrides 4 flight. Scott, 
I. 176 The practice of. . Burnbaiting, or sod burning. 
Bumderthe, var. Brandrkth, Obs., gridiron, 
r 1435 Voc. in Wr.-Wulckerfi6o Her tripes , bumdertbe. 

t Burne. Obs. [Early ME. bume fU) t — OE. 
by me 4 cuirass, corslet ’ : the later form of this would 
have been Hym, Him , whence the metathetized 
forms Bryn, brette, q.v. Cf. the parallel dis- 
syllabic brynie , bntnU , Bbynts, from ON., and its 
metathetized form Byrnie.] « Bhinie. 

c sojo Gloss, in Wr.-Wftlcker 414 Lorsca anata , hringedu 
byme. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 154 Nimefl gode Ueue to burne. 
r leog Lay. 9:193 Cnihtes mid buraen [c 117s brunie] wcl 
idihten. Ibid. 91199 ha dude he on HU bume fr 1*79 brunie]. 

Burned (b#ind), ppt. a. 1 See Burnt. 
t Burned, Pfi. a .* Obs. Forms: 4-6 horned, 
burned, 5 bourned, boomed. Af* Burn v* + 
•fd.] Burnished ; brilliant ; often said of mid or 
silver. (In later instances perh. com fused with prec.) 

c 13m Chauckr //. Fame 1387 As burned gold hyt shooa 
to see. c tj8fi — Periods T, 38 Phebus deyed had de hire 
tresses . . I-lyk to he stremes of his homed hete. <1439 
Lydg. Alin. Poems (1840) 63 They have espyed . . i -graven, 
in lettrls of bourned gold. Mari* c 1530 Ld. Berners Aptk. 
Lyt. Brit , (1814) 156 And in the toppe therof stode an egle of 


Btreanfr. 

homed gold* wm-+t Houmsm* uCkrm. HI. 8o«A Their 
korases trapped in burned alive* 

Burner (bFou), Also 4-5 Brenner, -ear, 
6 bonier, [f. Burn v.i + •>»*.] 

1. One who bums, or consumes with fire. 

ctjPo Wvclip Set. Wkt. III. 399 Alle brenoeris of bouses 
and cornea ben cursed opynly In pariache ch&rcht* 
Asnoldk Chrom. 17 6 Brenners of houses ft chhrvhe* gjfifo 
Homiiiet il Wilful Rebell 1. (1859) 558 The burners of 
their villages. 1700 C. Mather Maps. Ckr , vir. vl (1852) 
569 Weymouth also suffered from these bunkers no little 
damage. 1871 M or ley Voltaire (t886» 14 The burner of 
books and the tormentor of those who wrote them, 
b .Jpg. 

187a SruaoEOM Treat. Pop. Ps. lix. it Persecutors in talk, 
bumera and stabbers with the tongue. 

2. One who prepares or produces by burning. 
Chiefly in comb., as brick •, charcoal-, time-burner. 

1489 Mann. 4 Housek. Bap. (1790) 154 To pay to a lyme 
brenner ffor lyme vii. viikf. c sgso Cocke Lore lit B. (2843) 
xo Parys plasterer* daubers, and lyme homer* xgfie Act 
3 Etie. Iv. 1 30 The Art or Occupation of a . . Lime burner, 
Brickmaker . . Burner of Oa re and Wood-Ashe* 1703 Art's 
Impress, p. xtv, The Trades of Brick-burner* etc xtsfi 
Bro. Jonathan II. 71. I mistook them at first for charcoal- 
burners. 1874 Line. Ckron. 4 Dec. in Peacock N. W. Line. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) To brickyard hands : wanted two steady 
men as burner* 

8 . A vessel to hold something that is burning. 
x8p6 T. Hook G. Gurney I. vi. (L; To put three or four 
of thepastilles into a burner on the chimney-piece. 

4. That part of an illuminating apparatus from 
which the flame comes ; in a lamp the wick-holder; 
in a gas-light the part containing the hole or 
holes through which the gas passes before com- 
bustion. Often with defining word* as Atgand, 
batwing , Hu risen, coeksfur, fish -tail burner. 

1790 Rov in Phil. Trans. I.XaX. 16s A simple Argand's 
burner. sBo 8 Murdoch in Phil. Tram. XCVIII. 195 The 
burners . . are connected with the mains, by short tube* 
1808 Miss Mitford Village {1*63' 213 The luminary . . had 
four burners, which never . . were all in action together. 
2886 Harper's Mag. LXXIL 463/a From the centre of the 
dome a large chandelier was suspended, furnished with four 
electric burner* 

t Bn-raet, a. and rA.l Obs. [a. OFr. bumete t 
brunette in same sense, dim. of brun. Brown.] 

A. adj. a. Of a dark brown colour. 

c isoo Trim. Coll. Hem. 163 Hire mentel grene oSer burne* 
c 2440 Promp. Parv. 36 Burnet colowre, burnetum. a 1500 
Voc. in Wr.-WQkker 569 Bumetus , burvict, color quidam 
est. 2523 Douglas Jnneis xii. Prol. 206 Sa mony diucra 
hew, Sum pert, sum paill, sum burnet, and sum blew, 
b. absol. 

a 2490 Syr Petty v. in Ret. Ant. II. 208 He may gar them 
trayle syae In bumee and in grene. 1609 Camden Rem. 
(1639) 191 The roabes . . of Greene or Burnet. 

B. so. A wool-dyed cloth of superior quality, 
orig. of dark brown colour. 

2084 in Rogers Agric . 4 Prices II. 536/* frees Love 
song in Ret. Ant. II. 19 Of a blak hornet al wos hir wede. 
c tsoo Rom. Rose 4759 As well be amourettes In mourning 
hlak, as bright burnettes. 2793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. t 
Burnet . in middle age writers, denotes brown cloth made 
of dyed wool. atirib. c 2400 Rom. Rose aa6 A burnet 
cote henge therwithalle. 

f See quot. 

2626 Bullokar, Burnet a hood, or attire for the head. 
stag in Cockbram. 2678 in Phillip* 

Burnet (bB met), sb.* ff. prec. from the dark 
brown colour of its flowers.] 

1. The popular name of plants belonging to the 
genera Sanguisorba and Poterium (N.O. Rosaces r), 
of which the Great or Common Burnet (Sangui- 
sorba officinalis) is common in meadows, and the 
Lesser or Salad Burnet ( Poterium Sanguisorba on 
the Chalk. The old herbalists confounded with 
these the Bumet Saxifrage Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
an umbelliferous plant resembling the Burnets in 
foliage. 

[*2169 Angle-Norm. Voc. In Wr.-Wfllcker <37 Bumeta , 
sprungwurtj c 2400 MS. Sloans 9457, f. 6 (Halliw.) Pyra- 
pumolls . . Englysch y-caJled is bume* c 2490 Alphita 
(Anacd. Oxon.> 95 Bumete [ net burnettek 2907 Akdrbw 
Brunswykds Distyll. Waters C j, The other is named the 
greate Pympinella or burnet. 1979 Langham Card. Health 
(1633) 209 Bvrnet opened) the stoppings of the liuer . . and 
nelpeth the Jaundies. 2999 Shaks. Hen. V . v. it. 49 The 
euen Meade, that erst brought sweetly forth The freckled 
Cowslip, Burnet, and greens Clouer. 2693 Evelyn Pe la 
Quint. Compl Card. II. 188 Burnet, called in French Pit w- 
prmelie or PempemelL \ is a very common and ordinary 
Sallet furniture. 2797 Dyer Fleece 1. 695 Mix'd with the 
greens of bumet, mint ft thyme. 2796 C. Marshall Garden. 
xii. (2813) 964 Burnet ie a warm perennial sallad herb, used 
also in cool tankards. 288a Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. No. 
3. 462 By the waysides . . the common burnet was growing, 

2. Comb., as burnet blood-wort, Sanguisorba 
officinalis ; b unset-buttons, the flower-heads of 
Bumet ; burnet-fly, -moth (Antkrocera or Zy~ 
gsetta filipendulm), a greenish black moth, with 
crimson spots on its wings; bumet-roae, the 
Scotch Rose (Rosa spinosissima ) ; bumet safct- 
ftrage, Pimpinella Saxifraga (cf. 1 ); bumet- 
•phftnz « bumet-molk. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arran gem. ftBox) II. 197 "BsiUet 
Blood-wort, a hard woodyplant with winged l eaves and n 
4-cleft blossom. ., |8e i Clare VillAfinstn 1 . 194 On the pk* 
mire's castlehill while the "burnet-buttone quek d. Mg Pall 
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BURNING BWft 


MmEG. s Junt 5/1 4 |00d*bumett fly, ud «om harelips 
hovering overhead. liu /Vmnr C/r 4 XXII. m/s like 


hovering overhead.' 
six-spotted "Burnet 
di red note on the 
ion in Evamg. Xv. 


■•ft* /Vnov Ov 4 XXII. 1*9/1 The everjaatiog burnings. 
mmkjArnkr^emFmmJSbf .. his Q. TheLilictiX 
superior wings. . Womubv-Bkhi- mi 


*Siirn^8K of our 
chalk-hill* and randy shores . . has white dowers. sdM 
Wilkins Real C 4 mt.il iv. f * * Burnet aaxifraga. im 
Mabtyn Rousseau's Bet. v. 57 Most of them have their little 
dpwrrs white at.. burnet-saxiflrage. <*7* J. Clifford In 
£"*'M**k* 91 J«JL 449 3 In February . . the caterpillars of 
the Sw Spotted *Bumet Sphinx Zygmm Filipeudulx . 
Bnmittisg ^bflindtoiz), v. £f. the name of Sir 
'William Burnett, who in 1837 Patented the pro- 
oem.] (See quot.) Hence BuirnettiBiiig M. sb. 

1M7 Smvth Saitod s Word-bh. 147 Burnet ioe, to im- 
pregnate canvas, timber, or cordage, with Sir William 
Burnett's fluid, a solution of chloride of sine. sMg Cullsy 
Handbh , . Prod. Telegraphy <qd. 8> 11a Burnettising or 
steeping in a solution of Chloride of Zinc. 
tlmiU. Obs. A sauce made of butter, 
pepper, r salt, etc. ( Halliwell). 

1430-Bn Os aaos v Chron. (1876) 14s Beaune with mustards, 
elm in bnracus. 1494 Faivan vii. 586 For the first* course 
— Brawns and mustarde. Ded ellys in burneux. 
t Bum-grace, Conuption of Bonohaob. 
aflgg Cayton Fesi. Notts tn. xt 148 Burn-graces in 
Summer to save childrens Feces. 

Buraia (bfirni). Sc. [dim. of Burn jA 1 See 
•Y 8.J A small bum ; a brooklet. 


olution of chloride of sine. 1885 Cullsy 
Telegraphy tqd. 8> 11a Burnet using or 
ion o( Chloride of Zinc. ‘ 


1714 Ramsay 7 m- 7 *. Mite. (173)) 1 . too By bumlen see 
clear We wander for pleasure, a 1854 J. Wilson Trots, 
The little waterfall of the wimpling bumie. 


t Burnik&t, a. Obs. .w- OF. bruniquet in 
* lafren bruniquet’ (see Godef.) ; prob. some sort of 
dim. of brun Brown.] A kind of saffion. 

rape Arnolds CArvw. (181 1) 934 \Listof S/iotry), Burnijkat 
safraen. 

Burning (bt>\mii)\ vbl. sb. Forms: see Born 
v.l [f. Burn 0.1 4- -ino j .] The action of the verb 
Burn in its various senses. 

I. Connected with the intr. senses of the verb. 

1 . The condition of being on fire ; the action of 
sending up flames ; hence toner, flame. Cf. 5 b. 

rntyoo Cursor AT. *875 pe fire it haJdes par stedfast, thoru 
brennyng of he briusune. c 1449 Pbcock Repr. 358 Uren- 
nyng of Laumpis. 1506 Piigr. Per/. tW. de W. i«x) >9 
Fuunynge in fyre as though all the kechyn had ben In 
brennynge. 159a Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. ii. 45 Tut, man 1 
one fire burnes out another* burning. 1694 Black more Pr. 
Arthur 111. 711 The troubled whirlpool belches Burnings 
out. 1803 Wohdsw. Waggoner 1. 169 A burning of por- 
tentous red. 

b. jig. The intensity of passion; the state of 
being inflamed with grief, rage, desire, etc. Also 
in tomb., as heart-burning. 

* 39 # Try vis a Barth. De P. R. 11. vil. (1499) 33 Seraphin 
passyth other angels in brennynge of loue. a 1400 Re/ig. 
Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. (1867; aa All tot kyndifis \>\ ly- 
kynge in brynnynge of charite. 1833 P. Fletcher Poet. 
Misc. 80 All his verses turning Onely fann'd his poore 
hearts burning. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. iv, That burning 
mentioned by St. Paul, wherof Marriage ought to be the 
remedy. s8aa Scott Nigel i, While these heart-burnings 
were at their highest. 

2 . Heat, glowing warmth. 

*3*3 Douglas sBneisxui. Prol. 33 The recent dewbegynnis 
doun to scaill To meys the bymyng quhar the son had 
schine. 199a Shako. Ven. 4 Ad. 50 phe with her teares 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his checkes. 

3 . Phosphorescence of the sea ; *• BRIMlNO. Cf. 
also Briny a. 2 

1667 H. Stubbk in Phil Trans. II. 497 As to the Burning of 
the Sea. I could never observe so great a Light, as to per- 
ceive Fishes in the Sea. 1733 Chambers ( ycl Supp . s.v., 
The burning of sea water . . its yielding a brisk light. 

f 4 . Heat attendant upon disease or a serpent’s 
bite; the disease itself; esp. erysipelas or St. 
Anthony's fire, and venereal disease. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Levit. xiii. a8 And thsrfor it shal be densid, 
for a fel wound* of brennyng it is. c >330 ATS. quoted in 
Phil Trans. XXX. 845 A Receipt for Brenning of the 
Pyntyl, yal men clepe ye Apegalle. ijgfl Tbbvua Barth. 
Do P. K. xviii. ix. (1493) 759 The serpent Ophites hath as 


1 serpent Ophites hath as 


his Hous that hath any Sycknesse of Brenning. 1347 Boordb 
Brouyary, The xoth Chapiter doth shew of Burning of an 
Harlotte. 133a Huloet, Burning or ytche in tha skynne, 
vrede. 01371 J» W * L On Thou. si. (R5S31 346 Ech Saint was 
assigned, .to his sundry charge . . Antonio, for the burning 
173s Chamber! Cytl s.». S733 — Cycl Supp, Burning is 
more particularly used for. .erysipelas, wo Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Burning, an old English name for Gonorrhoea. 

II. Connected with the tram, senses of the verb. 
6. The action of consuming or injuring by fire. 
c MBS Gen. 4 Ex. 3653 Brenning* ha [Mayses] calde flat 
■ted*. naM Chaucer KnU. T. 138 At tha brennynge It/, r. 
bermnmgejCX the bodies. 1994 West Symbol 11. ft ooi 
Burning of a borne adioymng to a dwelling house by night 
•*«« jtZ* 1- us a. .a., tt JL.. 


1848 Art. Peace xxii. in Milton's Whs. 185s II, The other 
{Act] prohibiting the Burning of Oats In the Straw. 1883 


[Act] prohibiting tha Burning of Oats in tha Straw. 1883 
J tender as Feb- aai/s Whether Omar really ordered the 
burning of the Alexandrian library or not. 
b. toner. A conflagration, a five. 
c *403 Wvhtoun Cum. VIL ix. 909 Of bhtbrynnyn Schyre 
WULsme Do Besot bora Jmr girt defame. >343-4 Act 33 
Hen. VIII, xii, The aame Scottes . . make . . Rpoyles bunt* 
yngea, murders, .and depopulations In this his realms, tfltt 
Bible Antes iv. ts And yee were as a firebrand pluck! out 
of the burning. 1700 Tvebsll Nisi. Eng. II. 79a Thera 
were erael Ffiraderings and Burnings eoounitsed in that 


Province. tygl Hatwaeo Strut, nvl. 483 Sentenced to 
evertaatiog bu rning s . 

6. Themfilctiou of capital punishment by burning. 

c 1373 Wvcur Antecrisi 119 Martyres han suflHd many 
dyverskyndis of peynes as . . drench yng, brennyng & many 
oper. e 143a Merlin i. ti He hadde delyuenrd hit moder 
fro brennynge be gods reson. >308 Piigr. Per/. 11531) aoj b, 
All miner of outwarde paynes. as bumynge, drownynge, 
or suche other, stu L. Hunt in Exttmtntr eS Dec. 819A 
The burnings of Queen Mary might have been excused be- 
cause there was a Durning under Edward the Sixth. 

1 7 . A sore caused by fire or heat ; a bum. Obs. 

>341-3 Act 34 4 33 Hon. VIII, viii. ft 1 Scaldingcs, burn- 
inget, sore moutbes . . & such other like diseases. tM 
Suaru ft Mamkh. Countr. Farm 75 A Cataplasme made of 
the yolke and white of an egge . . applyed vnto burnings, 
doth quench . . them. 

8. The treatment of any substance with fire for 
a specific purpose. *. « Buknbkatino. 

M09 Worlidcb Syst. Agric. v. ft 1. 6a This Art of Burning 
of l^and . . ie not applicable or necessary to ail sorts of Land 
173s Chambers Cycl . Burning of land, called also burn 
beating. 1814 Sin H. Daw Agric. Cheat. 344 The im- 

B rovcment of sterile lands by burning was known to ths 
Louuuir. 184s 1 -ance Cott. barm. 7. 
b. The preparation of lime, bricks, pottery, etc. 
by the use of fire ; also the burning on or fixing 
of colours by the application ol fire. 

1399 Moxwyno Evonym. 014 Men thinke them to be . . les 
smelling of any fyrines. and brenning. 1683 Gkruifr Counsel 

B The burning of lime in China. . being as foUowetk 1710 
K Foa Crusoe > 1840) 1 . ix. 146 Tiles of my own making and 
burning. >764 Wedgwood in Phtl. Tnuis LXXIV. 368 
The buming-on of enamel colours upon earthen ware. 188s 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Burning , see Calcining 
O. Surg. Cautery. 

1836 Healey Epictetus' Man. 164 To live, of itsclfe, is 
neither good nor evill, no more then cutting or burning. 
A 1677 Barrow Serm. II. iv. (R.), To endure cuttings and 
burnings. 

d. See Burn v . 13 c. 

stf8B R. House Armoury 111. t!L ft 144 Yet there is 
another way of joining the two edges together in one, and 

C t not loader them, but melt the edges by running hot 
sad along it ; whi Ji is termed the Burning of a joint. 
f 9 . Lighting up; illumination. Obs. 

>486 in Past. Lett. 5*9 II. 367 For briuiiyng of the Abbes 
[7 Abbey) with the torches xxd. 

b. The illumination of a river by torches for 
the gaffing of salmon. 


1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scot!, xxix (1859) 
*35, 1 look upon sunning and burning as the acts of privi- 
leged poachers. 

10 . Comb., as (sense 5) burning-lens, - mirror , 
speculum ; + burning-point, the focus of a kns 
(obs.) ; burning-fluid, -oil, -wood', (sense 8) burn- 
ing- house , - iron . Also Burnino-glasb. 

1849 Whale Diet. Terms, m Burning. house, the furnace 
in which tin ores ara calcined. i«S Morning Star 3 May. 
Thera was a large burning- hoUAe, that evolved arsenioul 
vapour. >483 Cath. Angt, 3s A ’Birnyngeyrne. . cauierinm . 
tgn Mem. Bijou 'Surtees' 11 1 . 167 De proficuo ferri Sancti 


Wilfrid! vocati Seintwilfride burningeyron. 1519 Fi i xhxnb. 
Sur v. a86 Euery townshyppe . .ought to haue a uyuers bren- 
nynge yron 1631 C Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 96 For 
which last he wa* . . branded on the shoulder with a hot 
horning iron. 1831 BaewsrxR Optus xxxviii. ft 164 By 
means of this powerful "burning lens platina. .quarts, garnet 
• . were melted in a few seconds. 1731 Chambers Cycl 
s.v. Burning-glass , Every concave mirrour . . is . . a * burn- 
ing mirrour. .1898 A. Vam Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Trane. 
XX. 17T The *burning Point of the Magnifying Glass. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. 11 . iso All rays parallel to the axis, 
are reflected to the focus, or burning point. 1837 Wh swell 
Hist . Induct. Sc. 11857) I. 367 Remarkable inventions— as 
. . "burning specula. 184a AfS.Acc. Si. John's Hasp. Can- 
torb. % For lelltnge. .ashes and other "burning® wood vjr. 

Burning (bfi-mig ),///. a. For forms see the 
verb. [f. Burn v. 1 + -ino*.J That bums (in the 
various senses of the verb). 

I. Connected with the intr. senses of the verb. 
1 . In a state of active heat, glowing, flaming. 

c iooo A&lfbic on O. T. in Sweet At*. Roadori 1819)68 Das 
hri cnihtas htt se cyning awurpan into byrnendum ofne. 
*1173 Lamb. Ham. 41 On berninde fure. c 1*70 Saints' 
Lives [Laud MS. 1887) 034 For in be brennynde hulk . . Mi 
ri)te is to brannen Inne. c 1430 Life St. Katharine 1 1884) 
41 Among Aaumes of hat brennyng fyre. 13171*00x100- 
ton Piigr. 1x884) 37 in the likenasss of brennyng tongis. 
1713 Young Last Day hl 009 Bound to the bottom of the 
burning pool. 

b. irons/. Of fever, thirst, etc, : Characterized 
by great heat, raging, violent. 

1393 Langl. P. PlC. xx. 83 Byles and bocches and bren- 
n yng agues. x88i Lovell Htet.Anim. A Min. 518 A feaver, 
burning, tertian, and exquisite, requlraih a liquid consist- 
ence. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., On account of a 
sensation of heat . . we say a burning fever. 1837 Living- 
•tone Trass, ii. 91 In a state of burning thirsL 

o.flg. Of the passiooB : Ardent, glowing ; 
vehement, excited. 

a turn Cursor M., Resurrection t6*. p. 988 With brennand 
Inf echo dwelled. 01430 Ksst. de la Tourv i 860 ) 164 So bren- 
ninge pleraonea that they wol neuer eschew thaire synne. 
133a Lvmdesav Menarche 1570 Thare bymand yre. >909 
Stexlb Testier No. 81 p 3 A bummg Desire to join that 
glorious Company. 1814 Southey Roderick xxiv, With 


d. fig. In burning shame , disgrace, etc., the 
vevoUtng Idea is now perhaps ' flagrant, flaming, 


conspicuous ’ ; but them U often a mixture of 
notions derived from other senses, such as those 
of branding, stigmatizing ; torturing as an inward 
fire : causing the cheeks to glow, etc. 

sSeg Skaes. Lear iv. iii. 48 Burning shame Detains him 
firom Cordelia. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 44 F 5 It b really 
a burning shama uib Man should be tolerated. 1817 
Chalmers As from. Disc. vi. mm [To] sit down in patient 
endurance under the burning disgrace of such a violation. 

2 . On fire, as a combustible ; in process of being 
destroyed by fire ; enveloped in flames. 

riaoe iF.LVNic Dent. Ix. >3 p* ic nyhersode of ^nni byr- 
nendan munic. c 1179 Lamb. Horn. 07 He mahte taaon xne 
berninde glede. ctm |e Sir Ferusub. ss 36 Lucafer ftmnne 
tuk op an-haste )c brennynneat bronde a con)*, a tgse 
ARNOLDK( 7 ArwiL(i 8 ta p. xx, nering burning coles. 1338 Ban- 
net Theor. Warm iv. il. 107 The Sentinel!.. ought to cotdc 
his burning match. 1867 Milton P. L. i. 69 A fiery deluge, 
fed With ever-burning Sulphur uncontutn'a. syse AontooN 
Sped. No. 081 Fi3 A Pan of burning Coals. 1887 Free- 
man Norm. Com/, vtd. 3) 1 . v. 334 They wars hardly clear of 
the burning town. 

b .Jig. Burning matter , burning question (cf. F. 
question br (Hants, Ger. bremunde Ft age ) : one that 
is under hot discussion, or abont which the public 
are excited. 

. *Wfl M. Arnold Ess. Crit. L (1875) 4a Where these burn- 
ing matters (politics and religion! are in question, it |rtt- 
ticism) is most likely to go astray. 1873 Disraeli In St. 
James's Go*. iFcb. 188a .Those institutions . . in due Uiue 
will become great and burning questions, a 1883 Max 
MOllrm Indus. What Cass It Teach Us'l 1. (1883) 30 Take 
any of the burning questions of the day. 

0. fig. That is on fire with feeling and passion, 
or that glows with vehemence ; ardent, fiery. 

a 1340 H ampule Psalter xxiU. 6 pa era bai hat era bren- 
nandere in luf. 1308 Fish kb Whs. 1. <E. E. T.) 180 Shyn- 
ynqe in fayth .. brennynge in charyte. a w 0 m Rolland 
Crt. I onus Prol. 68 Uatud and birnand in rancour ami 
malice. 1819 Uynon Juan ill. Ixxxvi, The islet of Greece 1 
Where burning Sappho lov'd and sung. 1873 G. C. Davii s 
Mount, h A/ere x»v. 117, 1 had prepared a most burning 
and eloquent address. 

3 . In a highly heated stale; exceedingly hot. 
t Burning line : the equator .{obs.). Burning 
zone : the torrid zone ( pod.). 

UfoCsxTos G.de/a TourC iij b.The devil . .dyde put bren- 
nyng ucdles through her browc«. 1333 Eden Treat. New 
I no. (Arb.) 10 Vnder the EquinocUal or buminge lyne. 
1881 Lovell Hist. Anim. 9 Min., Kngendring cholerlck 
humours, and burning bloud. >897 Drydem virg. Georg. 
111. 300 In the Desert Land Of Libya (ravels, o'er tne burn- 
ing Sand. 1713 Addison Cato l lb. 31 Lord of half the 
burning Zone. 1807 Crarsb Library 318 We trace In debs 
and burning plains, her savage race. 

b. Burning scent: strong, very 'worm* scent; 
burning chase: hot, uninterrupted, pursued without 
a check. 

a 1700 Dnydrn (Jx He shot by me Like a young hound 
upon a burning scent. 1733 Young Centaur Wks. 176s IV. 
18a Ye staunch pursuers of Pleasure Opening full cry on 
its burning Scent. 183* R. Mamie In Bh. Pratse iv. No. 398 
118601384 Hie hart .. Heated in the homing chace. Mgg 
A ri Taming Horses xii. too Burning scent, when hounds go 
so fast, from the goodness of the scout, they have no breath 
to spare, and run almost mute. 

4 . That bums luminously; giving light, shining; 
tram/ glowing as if incandescent. 

c iooo Ags . Gosp. John v. 35 He w« byrnende leoht-fiet 
and lyhtende. sag? R. Glouc. 534 The bissope amaneda 
alle . . Mid berninde tapercs. >398 T revisa Barth. £fe P. 
R. xviii. ix (1494; 759 The serpent Ophites is payntad wytli 
brennyng speckles, c 1430 Lydg. Boehms vi. 1. <1554)143 
Brenning cyan sparkling of their light, sgftg Broom Gen. 
Pref. in Wks. <1843) 1 8 They ara .. IUm unto a branning 
candle. 1396 SraNSRS F.O. l v. 6 Burning blades about 
their heades (they) doe blesse. t8ai Shelley Prometh . 
Unb. 11. i. ea The burning threads of woven cloud unravel. 
II. Connected with the tram, senses of the verb. 

6 . Affecting with beat ; scorching, withering. 

i|8b Wyclif Gen. xll 83 Other scuen [eeris], thinne and 

smytun with a brennynge blasts, c i8aa Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flamers 11805) 38 The Darning ray, That from the son 
comes. 17x8 Pars Iliad 1. 90 Phoebus (shall) dan his burn- 
ing shafts do mors. 1803 Worduw. Waggoner L 1 " 11 s 
spent— this burning day or June 1 

b. Causing a sensation like that of contact with 
fire, t Burning water — ardent spirit (adz.). 

1480-70 Bh. Quisstessence 1 Cure quinta esneucta . . both 
Jij. names • . brennynge watir, souls in )* spirit of wyn, 
and watir of tyf. 1308 Paynell Salerne Regim. F iv b, 
Wyne citrine is not so bumynge as redds claret 1339 
Morwyno Evonym. 8 Brenning water . . doth . . moke boat 
and dry mens bodies. >978 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxxxvii. >89 
The small burning Net tell. ?* 7 ® Britten ft Holland 
Plans-n., Burning Nettle, Urtica urens, L. 
o. That resembles heat in its effects. 

>807 Dryden Vtrg. Georg. 111. 675 Burning Inkles are 
lodg'd within. i8bi Siiellby Prometh. Unb. 1. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their burning cold Into my bones. 

€L quasi-a/v., aa in burning hot. 

1473 Bh. Noblesse 11860)6 Now at erst the imesoe be bren- 
nyng hole in the fire. 1349 Compl. Scot. vL V Ther tua 
symmyrs or vondir birnand heyt. Mod. It was a burning 
hot day b July. 

7 . In pomsynthetlc combinations. 

>337 Drayton Mortimer. >45 His Cradell Phafaris burn- 
in^Dellyed Butt. 

Burning Buh. a. 'The bush that bunted 
and was not consumed' mentioned in Exod. iii., 
and assumed at an ensign by the Presbyterian 
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churches of Scotland, in memory of the persecution 
of the 17 th c. b. A name applied to various 
shrubs or plants, as the Artillery plant. Pitta 
Serpyltifiora, the Dictamnus Fraxinella , and (U. 8 .) 
the Kuonymus atropnrpureus and £. Amcricanus, 
*866 Treat. Bot., Burning Busk, sometime* applied in 
gardens to the Artillery plant BaiTTRN ft Holu 

Plant-n., Burning Bush, Dictamnus Fraxinella, L tin 
gardens). It is said that the plant gives off so large a quan- 
tity of essential oil that the air around it becomes inflam- 
mable, and will ignite if a light be brought near. 1 Mg 
Harper'* Mag. Apr. 796/1 The euonymus, or bumlng*bush, 
clothed in the autumn with its brilliant scarlet berries. 

Burning -gltM (bfrjniq-glas). A lens, by 
which the rays of the sun may be concentrated on 
an object, so as to bum it if combustible. 

*W» On* Math Pref. 35 Archimedes . . with his Burning 
(dames ••tired their other Shippes a far off. seat Shaks. 
Merry IV. 1. in. 74 'Die appetite of her eye diaseame to 
* cu £i! > * 5 * v P“* ta a burning-glasse. 1643 Caryl Sacr. Cent. 
3J The fiery beanies of Cods wrath are conti acted into this 
burmng-Glaasc. *yay Swift Gulliver m. i. 180. 1 bad about 
me my flint, steel, match, and burning-glass. 1768 Tuckkk 
EL Fat. II. 436 Not unlike the virtuoso's scheme, who 
would needs try to make a burning-glass of ice. iM 
Masque Poet* 913 Beauty is a burning-glass that brings The 
soft, diffusive sunshine to a focus. 

b. A concave mirror, by the use of which the 
same effect may be produced. 

(679 Baxtke Catk. Theol. 1. 111. 11 The Spirits effect on 
the soul to come by reflection . . as Light and Heat from 
the Sun by a^ Speculum or Burning-Glass, 1791 Chamukkh 
O r/. s.v. f The second . . are concave ; very improperly 
called burning-glasses, being usually made of metal. 1760 
tr. Key tier's Travel* 1 . 498 A concave burning-glam re- 
flects. .the solar rays into one focus. 

Bumingly v bffJniqli), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY 2 .] 
1. In a burning manner, with burning effect. 

* i§§§Chauckii A Hit. T. 707 Ixmehath his firy dart sobren- 
nyngly Ystiked thurgh my . . herte. 1853 F. W. Newman 
(hie* 0/ Horace 76 Nor clung more bumingly the fatal 
boon on huge Atonies' shoulders. 1855 Browning Ck. 
Roland, Bumingly it cainc on me all at once. 1876 G. 
Meredith Beauck. Career 11 . xv. 976 She sat over the 
|iortrait blushing burningly. 

2 * fig. With ardour; hotly; ardently; eagerly. 
1340 Aytnb. 31 Oure I.hord . . he Isolde lovye liernindcliche. 
ijfla Wycuf x King* xi. 1 Kyng Salomon to brennyngly 
lovede many liethen wyntmen. 1996 Onf. Crysten Men 
(W. de W.) 11. xi. 116 In getynge to moche brcnnyngely, in 
rctaynynge to straytely. 1866 Alukr Solit. Nat. 4- Man 

III. 1 14 Hopelessly separated from the world by their vows 
. . yet bumingly attached to it by the passions. 

Burnish (bffjniJ ), sb. rare. [f. Burnish v. 1 ] 
Ilumiihing; a burnishing ; spec, anything laid over 
a surface to give a bright and glossy look. 

<■1847 Crash aw Poems 133 Blushes, that bin The burnish 
of no sin. * 7 * Ramsay rip. Friend* Ireland, (living ilka 
verse a burnish. 1781 Smkathman in Phii. Trout. LXXI. 
*79 The lacquer or burnish with which the brasswork was 
covered was totally spoiled. 187s Daily News 6 Sept., 
Tlw burnish . . was . . no subtraction from efficiency. 
Bumiuh •bflunij), w.l Forms: 4-5 burnisah, 
-eaah, -yaaoh, bomyaah, 4-6 burnyaah, -laoh, 
bornysoh, 5 bornyih, burneah, -each, -eyaah, 
5-6 burnyah, 6 burneoh, boumyah, -yaah, 
byrnysh, 6- burnish. Pa. ppte . : also 4 bur-, 
bornyat(e, c buruyayd, byrnyat, 6 bur-, bir- 
neiat. [f. OF. burniss - stem of bumir , var. of 
bntnir ; cf. Pr. bornir ; nee Burn v*] 

1. trans. To make (metal) shining by friction ; 
to furbish ; to polish (a surface) by rubbing with 
a hard and smooth tool. 

cxjsg E. E. A Hit. P. 534 Pe beryl bornyst byhoues be 
dene. 1379 Barrour Bruce vm. 993 Thair basnet!* burnyst 
var all brycht. 1480 Pet. Net. 4 L. Poems (1866) tor Off 
clothes of gold burneysshed bright. 15x6 Ckron. Gr. Friar* 
(183a) 36 The stanaert new payntya .. the crosse new 
kumechyd. 1631 Nksoham tr. Seldens Mart Cl. 199 They 
. . burnish the hilts of their swords with the teeth of suen 
great Animals as swim hi the Sea. 1837 Thirlwall Greece 

IV. xxxiiL 991 Their shields were burnished for the occasion. 
1879 Urb Diet. Artel. 494 Gold-leaf is laid upon the edges, 
andts then burnished with a polishing tool, tipped with agate. 

b. fig. (Of things non-material.) 

19118 Ptlgr. Per/. (1331)61 b, Hve walles ft noble, all hour- 
nyHshed and polysHhed with cnarite* PUTTP.NHAM 

Eng. Poetie (Arb.) 153 Figuratiue speaches (are) the instru- 
ment whenwith we burnish our language. x6o6 Dekkkr 
Sev. Sin * 11. (Arb.) at If a Lye . . be not smooth enough, 
there is no instrument to burnish it, hut an oath. 1798 
Yovmo Love Fame vu. (1737) >66 Pursuit of fame .. into 
coxcombs burnishes our fools, 

1 0 . is extended nonce-use. 

1996 Spknskr F. Q. v. viii. 99 So forth he came all in a 
cote of plate Bumisnt with bloudie rust. 

2. transf. To make bright and glossy ; to over- 
spread with lustre. 


hem his horns [cf. Fr. brunir In same sensei ; 
applied loosely to the annual renewal of the horns, 
poops by confusion with Burnish v.* 

-#* Bullokar, Burnish , is also a ter me among hunters 
ujftn Harts spread their homes after they be fra ted. <877 
N*£ox Genii. Recreat. 117c 6) 64 All Stags as they are bur- 
nlswd. beat their Heads dry against some Tree or other. 
x8a§ W. Robbrtsom Phraseol. Gen. 9S9 The Deer bur- 
nkuieth his head. 179s Cmambbm CycL s.v. Burnishing , 
Dew are said to burnish their heads, when rubbing off r 
white downy skin from their horns against a tree, they 
thntst them . . into a reddish earth, to give them a new 
cololir and lustre. 1790 Ossaldntonb Brit. Sportsm . 83/1. 
4 . intr. To become bright or glossy ; to shine, 
gleam. Also fig. 

1804 Fletcher Rule a W{fe 1, How you itch, Michael I 
how you burnish ! 17x3 Swift Salamander Wks. <755 H I. 
11. 77 I've seen a snake . . Burnish, and make a gaudy show. 
*703 C. Smart Song David 61 The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-dad earth, a 1834 Lamb Wks. 491 Whh 
Churchill's compliment still burnishing upon her . . lips. 

6. trans. To fix into (a setting) by pressing down 
the metal rim with a burnisher. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckhurgh in Phil. Tran*. LXXXIII. 109 
Upon the cell, into which the glass is burnished, and also 
upon the tube of the telescope, into which the cell is 
screwed. 

t BuTnifh, v . 2 Obs. except dial. Also 4 and 
9 dial, tarnish. [Etymology unknown; con- 
nexion with senses 3 or 4 of prec. seems hardly 
possible, and is also opposed by the early s.w. 
and still dial, form bamish. East Anglian dial, 
uses furnish in same sense.] 

1 . intr. Of the human frame : To grow plump, 
or stout, to spread out ; to increase in breadth. 

1308 T revisa Barth De P. A*, vi. i, This age is calde 
ndolescencia, for it is full age to gete children, and able 
to bamisch [1939 burnyshe) c 1439 Syr Generides 780 The 
childe. .began to bumesh and spredc. 1801 Holland Pliny 
I. 345 A man Groweth in height . . vntill hee be one and 
twentie yeares of age : then beginnes he lospread and burnish 
in squareness. 1840 Fuller Joseph's Coat (18671 101 We 
must not all run up in height, like a hop-pole, but also 
burnish and spread in breadth. 1884 Dryijkn Davenant's 
Circe Prol. 398 A slender Poet must have time to grow, 
And spread and burnish ns his Brothers do. 1847-76 Hal- 
liwell, Banish, to increase in strength or vigour; to 
fatten ; look ruddy and sleek. 1879 Parish Sussex Dial. 
s.v. t 1 You burnish nicely’, meaning, 1 You look well', 
b. transf. 

16*4 Wotton Archil, in Relia. Wotton. (1685) 68 Whether 
the Fabrick be of a beautiful Stature; whether for the 
breadth it appear well burnished. i 89 e Fuller Worthies 
u. 190 (liondonl will be found to Burnish round about, 
to every point or the coinpasse. 

Bu-rnishablft, a. rare-*, [f. Burnish v.* 
4 -ABLK.j Capable of being burnished. 

1611 Cotor., Pollissable. pollshable, burnishable. 

Burnished (bfroiift), ppl. a. [f. Burn mu w.i] 
1 . Made bright and shining as by friction, polished. 
cs 399 E. E. A llit. P. A. 77 As bornyst syluer pe lef 
onslydex. 1411 Lvtxi. Pilgr.Sowlev.v. Bryght bomyshed 
gold, i* 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 130 Hys byrnyat brand he 
byrstyt at ye last. 1606 Siiaka Ant . 4 Cl. 11. iL 196 The 
Barge . . like a bumisht Throne Burnt on the water, a rm 
Popk Odyss. iv. 66. 1789 Wordsw. Even. Walk, Tne 


Popk Odyss. iv. 66. 1789 Wordsw. Even. Walk, Tne 

whole wide lake . . like a burnished mirror glows. 

b .fig. 

1893 <3 June) Bright Sp. India (1876) 11 The glossed and 
burnished statement. 

2. transf. Having the appearance of polished 
metal ; bright, shining, glossy. 

csjeg E. E. A Hit. P. A. 990 Bornyste quyte wat* hyr 
uesture. 1996 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. L 9 Tne shadowed 
liuerio of the bumisht sunne. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 501 
Serpent . . With bumisht Neck of verdant Gold. 1807 Krbi.r 
Chr. y. t Burial of Dead x\\ f Let some graceful arch be there 
• . With burnish'd ivy for its screen, 
b. Of deer : (see the vb.) 

1840 G. Daniel Trinarck .. Hen. V. 93a Chase Whole 
Burnlsh't Herds. 1897 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 439 A Steer 
. .whose Head, .with burnish'd Homs begins to spread. 

Bnmifftor (ba-mi/w). [f. burnish v . 1 + -eb*.] 

1. One who burnishes. 

c 1490 Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker 604 Pollictor. a bomyshour. 
1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong. Enlumineur de livrts, 
a burnisher of books. 1664 Pkpys Diaty iiSn) III, 65 By 
and by the flaggon finished at the burnisher*. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo 13 Feb. 8 Mrs. Wills Burnisher of Plate, at the Iron 
Anchor. 1884 Birmingham Daily Post 9< Feb. 3/4 Chan- 
delier Trade.— -Wanted, Burnisher used to oe«t work. 

2. A tool for smoothing surfaces or for burnish- 
ing or polishing articles. It differs in material 
and shape aasof%!ing to the purpose and trade. 

1908 Florio Frugatore . . a burnisher (<6x1 a rubbing 
doth, a rubber, a burnishing toolc, a burnisher]. 166a 
Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) ax Burnisher, (another tool used 


<*1399 E. E. A HU. P. B. 1087 Penne seats her blype borne 
buniyst so clene. 169B T. Mayernk Archintag. Anglo - 
' W/. xix. 17 You may burnish your pye or pasty ana . . 


Gall xix. 17 You may burnish your pye or pasty ana . . 
put it to tne Oven. 1887 Milton P. 2 . nr. 949 Fruit bur- 
nisht with Golden Rind, Hung amiable. <793 Hooarth 
Anal. Beauty xii. 94 As he proceeds in burnishing the lights, 
sin Ht. Martinbau Ciua. 4 Pearl* iv. 74 A mild sunshine 
burnished tht scene. 

&r refl. To make oneself shine. 
mtaSStavkY Pills II. (1719) X04 A. .flashy Fop. .Who if 
kiy ^tlSi n ishlng thinks lie all's Time does lose. 

W a stag : To rub the dead 1 velvet' or skin 


by Chaloographers). 179s Chambers CycL. Burnisher* 
for gold or silver are commonly made of a dog's or wolfs 
tooth, set in the end of an iron or wooden handle. Of late, 
agates and pebbles have been Introduced. <837 Wiiittock 
Bk. Trades. Engraver (1*41) 9*4 The burnisher is.. formed 
of hard steel, rounded and polished. I 

Burnishing (bfrinijig), vbl. [Burnish vX\ 
1. The action of brightening or polishing (chiefly 
metallic surfaces) ; also ailrtb. 

<990 Hulokt, Boumyshyng or poolyshyng. tig8 Florio, 
Frugateio. a burnishing toole. 1844 Milton F.dnc. Wks. 
(1847)98/9 As it were the burnishing, of many studious ft 
contemplative years. <784 Harmer Vbsetv. iv. vil 390 The 


burnishing of gold. <879 in CasteWe Tech* u Ednt. IV. 999 h 
The next process it burnishing— Steel tool* are used, 
b. fig. o. toner. Metallic polish, lustre. 
si8e Burkk Election Sp. Bristol Wks. III. 379 That our 
disgrace might want no Sbrt of brightening and burnishing; 
tflfct Ruskin Stones Venice 1 . App. xvii. 393 You cannot 
perfectly see the form of a humming-bird, on account of its 

burnishing. 

2 . transf Of deer. Cf. Burnish vA 3. 
tdit Cores , Frayouir. a Deeres burnishing of his head. 
<888 Tonn Cyci. Anat. 4 Phys. V. 518/a The animals . . 
rubbing them (i.e the horns] against any hard substances 
..this action Is termed 'burnishing*. 

Bugnilhmut (bfl*4nijmdnt). rare. [f. Bur- 
nish v. ] J Metallic polish, lustrous adornment 
x86e Christina Kossetti My Dream in Goblin Market, 
etc . 63 But special bumishment adorned his mail. 

II SlIHIOUl, burnouse (bwm? s, - ntt r). Also 
7 tarnou, -noo, -nooe, 9 tar-, bornoua e. boot- 
noos, bournous, bumoos(s. [a. ¥. humous , a. 
Arab, u-jj* burnus. On account of the Anal -x, 
the word han often been treated in Eng. as a plural.] 

1 . A mantle or cloak with a hood, an upper gar- 
ment extensively worn by Arabs and Moors. 

1898 Mottbux St. Ohm's Morocco 8x The black Caps and 
Bernous they are oblig'd to wear. Ibid. 91 A Bemooe, or 
kind of Stuff or Cloath Cloak, edg'd with a Fringe, whence 
there hangs a kind of a Cowle behind with a Tuft at the end 
cra’L Ibid. 99 The AloaydeH. . have a Bernoo of Scarlet, or 
black Cloth, without a Cowle. Ibid. 93 The King’s Blacks 
are seldom seen to wear Bernoos. iftxx Ann. Reg. 568/1 A 
cloak, or Bernouse as it ia called. 183s Lander Exped. 
Niger II. xiv, 977 Dressed in a full bornouse, or Arab cloak. 
1841 Marryat Poacher (Rtldg.) 979 Their white bournous 
. .waving in the wind. <883 kinglakb Crimea I. 989 The 
burnous, .is his (the Arab's] garment by day and by night. 
1879 J. Bknnkt Winter Medii. 1. ix. 063 The inhabitants of 
Algiers . . wear . . thick woollen houmous with hoods. 

2. A kind of cloak or mantle worn by women, re- 
sembling the Arabian garment. 

<899 Sala 7 w. round Clock xn The Burnouse cloaks, 
and the Llama shawls. <863 — Capt . Dang. III. viii. 954 
The folds of her White Burnouse. <876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. 1 . xi. 919, I want to put on my burnous. 
BumOU'Sftd, ppl . a. [f. prec. + -jed 2 .] Wear- 
ing a burnous. 

1848 Blacbw. Mag. LX. 337 Bumoused warriors. 1884 
Sala in Daily Tel. go Apr., The bumoused Kabyle and the 
kilted Highlander. 1868 Daily Tel. aa May, The lovely 
. .ladies of Genoa, .turned out. .shawled and bumoused. 

Burnt, burned i bx>rnt, btund ),ppl.a. For 
forms see the vb. [f. Burn v. 1 ] 

1 . Set on fire, consumed with fire. 

138a Wyclif Isa. xiii. 9 Brent faces [Vulg. facies com - 
bustm\ 1939 Covehdalk Jer. li. 95 A brente hill, a <947 
Surrey Murid 11. 1015 Reft from the brent Temples of 
Troy. iRpi Spenser RuinesofTime 19 Th’auncieni Genius 
of that Cilie brent s6sx Bible Jer. li. 25, 1 wil . . make 
thee a burnt mountaine. Mod. Many objects of value were 
discovered amid the ruins of the burnt houses. 

b .fig. Fired with passion; inflamed, excited. 
a 1994 Bkcon Humble Supplie. in Prayers , 4 c. (1844) 947 
Brent with a fervent and unfeigned seal i «59 Tennyson 
Enid 560 All his face Glow’d . .So burnt he was with passion. 

2 . Burnt out : a. extinct after entire consumption 
of the fuel ; sometimes fig. ; b. driven out by a 
conflagration ; cf. Burn v. 15. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii. ii. 309 Burnt -out Seigneurs, 
rally round your Queen I <837 De Quincky Lake Poets 44 
Wks. II. 108 It was a burnt-out volcano. 

8. Affected or damaged by lire or excessive heat, 
scorched, t Burnt line : the equator. + Burnt 
zone : the torrid zone. In + Burnt planet , f Burnt 
Way, = Combuht ( Astro ! .). 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 1. 375 They destruied kina and all And 
leften but the brente wall, sggn Huloet, Burned rostc- 
meate on the apyt. 1999 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 59 
The marchaunt . . passetn to Inde, By the bumte line or 
Equinoctial!. <8x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 149 Being 
under the burnt Zone, it was held uninhabitable. <867 
Pkpys Diary (1879) IV. 449 The ground was everywhere so 
burned and dry. s86s Mary E. Rogers Dom. Life Palestine 
X7 Cattle were browsing on the scanty burnt-up pasture. 

b. Of persons : That has suffered injury or pain 
from Are, or agencies resembling Are ; esp. in pro- 
verb, The burnt child dreads the fire. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1890 Brent child of fier hath mych 
drede. xgfio J. Hey wood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 95 Burnt 
childe fyra dredth. <874 Duke op Laudkrd. in Landerd. 
Papers (1885) III. xxxh.53 A bum’d Child dreads the fire, 
to. Med. Adust. Burnt choler : 'choler adust*. 
<978 Lytb Dodoens 1. xv. 94 Hoate, cholerique, bumte, 
and pernicious humors. <989 Llovd Treat. Health Y iv, 
Against a quart aine of burnt coler in haruest, take y* vote 
offenne), percely, of bochers brome, sperage, cinkfoyle. 

4 . That has been treated with Are for a specific 
purpose: s. Said of earth that has been bum- 
heated ; of clay, bricks, tiles, etc. Also burnt- 
iron (see quot. 1881). 

<387 Trbvma Higdon (x 865) 1 . 97 Pe walles were i-made of 
brand tile and of glewe in stede of morter. <8x8 Surfl. ft 
Markh. Conntr. Farm 687 Harts doe run ouerthwart the 
burned ground where the dogges can haue no sent. 1834 
Brit. Ifutb. xviL I. 967 Part of the field eras dressed with 
burned clay. x88x Raymond Mining Gists., Burnt iron, 
in the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, iron which hag 
been exposed to oxidation until an ita carbon is gone, 
b. Of gold and silver : Molten, refined bv fire, 
fixes E. E . A Hit. P. A. 988 be bor) wets al of brande 
golds hry|t. f.xgti Chaucer Knt*. T» <304 His sadel was 
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pecM of brynt salvor bullioune. 

o. Calcined of treated by fire for nee aa a drug, 
pigment; eta, at burnt alum , carmine , arilr*, 
•rioifta, j^pr, eta (see Alum, Carminje, 

etc.) ; + bumt'biMi, obs. name for copper sul- 
phate ; ttmmt oopper, copper oxide j f bunt 
lead, lead sulphide. 

db Lovell Hist. A nim, 4* Min. 439 Catherdickt, burnt 
pumice-stone, burnt alum, burnt vitriol. burnt nnrinooy 
or croons metsllorum . . Causticks, live lime, bumt-brasee, 
snblimat mercury. 139s Chambers Cycl. s.v. Lead* Burnt 
Lead, plumbum m/nm, is . , lead melted in a pot with 
sulphur, and reduced fay fire into a brown powder, tyoo 
Richardson Cham, Prim . Metallic Arte 104 When it 
(copper] is exposed to a red heat . . it separates in scales, 
which are called burnt copper, tfloo Med. JmL IV. 41a To 
medical practitioners in general, burnt sponge is known to 
be the basis of the Coventiy remedy, 
d. Impressed by burning or branding : branded, 
sfigs Advt. in Proc. Parliament No. 163 A Browne bay 
Mare, .a burned O upon each hip. 

•. Burnt taste , flavour , etc : a taste, etc., re- 
sembling that of something that has been burnt 
6. Of wine, etc. : 4 Made hot ' (J.) ; see quot. 
1876 ; the precise early sense is doubtful. (No w 
only dial. ) Burnt brandy: that from which part 
of the spirit has been removed by burning. 

sails Stuheeb Altai. Atm. sao Commyng to . . a tavern, 
called for burnt-wine, sacke. nutlmesie, hipocras and what 


not. ise0 Shaks. Merry \v. it. 1. 99a lie giue you a pottle 
of bum a aacke. itfi Purrs Diary 15 lan., A cupp of 
burnt wine at the taverne. 1709 Stkklb Tatter No. 36 9 3 
I’ll lay Ten to Three. 1 drink Three Pints of burnt Claret at 
your FuneraL. 1876 F. Robimsoh Whitby Clots. Pref. 9 
r Burnt wine from a stiver flagon* was handed .. being 
a heated preparation of port wine with spices and sugar. 
i 80 o Barman's Man. 55 Burnt brandy, .one glass of Cognac 
and half a table-spoonful of white sugar, burnt in a saucer. 

6. Affected as with burning. 

a. Of grain : Affected by smut, ergot, etc. ; cf. 7. 

1997 Gboard Herbal 1. lvii. 77 Burnt Rie hath no one good 

property. x8o6 R. Amrirwr In Young Agric. Essex 1 . 995, 
Eats of smut, or what we call burnt wheat. 

b. Affected by venereal disease. 

1693 W. Robkrtron Phraseol. Gen. 989 A burnt whore. 

7 . Comb., as + burnt-oat [F. chat br&U\ a sort 
of pear ; burnt-corked a ., blackened with burnt 
corlc; burnt-ear, a disease in corn, in which, 
owing to the growth of a minute fungus Uredo 
segetum, the ear appears covered with blackened 
powder ; t burnt-marked a., branded. 

1690 W. Walker Idiom at . Anrlo-Lat. 80 The Pot calls 
the Pan "burnt-arse. 1676 WoRLiouE Cyder (1691 ) 916 
* Burnt-cat, Lady-pear. Ice-pear., are all very good winter- 
peurs. 1884 Liverpool Daily Post a Jan. 4/7 Their *bumt- 
corked faces, a xjnrn Lisle Hush. 1 so ( E. £>. S. ) * Burnt -ear, 
Ustilago in com. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 463/1 Diseases to 
which barley is subject .. the smut, the burnt ear, blight. 
1709 in Load. Gas. No. 4163/4 A . . Mare . ."burnt-marked 
on die near Hip with H. 

t Bn*rnti0h, a. Obs. [f. Burnt + -ibh.] Hav- 
ing symptoms of burning, somewhat burnt. 

i66a j. Chandler Van Hdmonts Oriat. eej Thirst ariseth 
in Fevers by reason of bumtinh putrefactions. 1674 R. 
Godfrey In], 4 A b. Physic 70 Bumtish and stinking belch* 
ings. plainly attest it. 

t Burntneil. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 brentness. 
[f. Burnt + -nxhs.] Burnt quality. 

>590 Morwyng Evany m. 93 DestlU It ..with a soft fire; 
least die waters stink or savour of brentnes. 

Burnt o'ffiring, burnt-offering. A 

sacrifice offered to a deity by burning. (.As the 
word is chiefly familiar in Scriptural use, it natu- 
rally suggests in the first place the animal sacri- 
fices of the Jews.) So also Burnt-saorlfloe. 

138a Wvclif Mark xii. 33 More than alle brand offringis 
(r*. r. sacrifices] and sacrificis. 1999 Coverdalk Job L 5 Job 
. . offrad for every one a brentoneringe. sygx Chamber* 
Cycl. s.v. Sacrifice , When the victim was slain, they flayed 
him, if it was not a burnt-offering (for then they burnt skin 
and nil). *8 kr Grotb Greece 11. lxxl. IX. 936 Have you ever 
sacrificed to him with entire burnt-offerings as we used to 
do together at Athens! 

i30a Wvclif Ex. xx.94 j$e shulen oflfre vpon it )oura brant 
sacrifices. >500 A. Kind Canisiui Catech. 31 , 1 offer my self 
to the this momyng in ane brounte sacrifice. s6is Bible 


m xso Commyng to . . a tavern, 
ke> nialmesie, hipocras and what 
\v. it. i. 999 lie giue you a pottle 


Burough, -row, obs. ft. Bobough. 

Burr, I ran (bftt), sb. 1 Also 7 burgh, 6-7 
bum. [Derivation obscure : nor is it at all clear 
whether tne senses under II and III ought not to 
be treated as separate words. But the co-existence 
of the form Burrow sb.* (q. ▼.) with Burr sense 5, 
and its explanation as 4 a circle about the moon \ 
seem to identify this with the burwhe , burrows of 
the Promptorium, the phonetic variants being 
analogous to fur. furrow ; while the form burgh , 
besides burre, as well as the sense of II, appears 
equally to point back to the same ME. forms. 
For the source of the MR see Brough.] 

I. L General sense : A circle. 
c 1440 Promf. Parv. 56 Burwhe, aarcle [1499 burrow*], 
erbiculm 


BE. A (? protecting) ring, eta 
+ 2 . A broad iron ring on a tilting spear just 
behind the plaoe for the hand. Obs. 

fjlp u Berube* Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 39? Squyem 
and varieties wars . . knock yngc on hades and mum on 
Rflby® sparas. 10*3 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxvii. (163a) 
497 Burra, or yvon of a launca, ate. test Dcekbs ft mid. 
plbton Rear. Girl 11. i. 1*11 try one spear, .though U prove 
too short by the burgh, me Guilum Heraldry tv. aiv. 
(1660) 338 Ine Burra, .ii a broad ring at Iron behind the. . 
place made for the hand, which Burra is brought unto the 
Rest whan the Tiber chargeth his Spears or Staffs, 

o. A washer placed on the small end of a rivet 
before the end is swaged down ; also ( Gunnery ) 
see quot. 180a. 

riw. Feltmam Resolves il xxix. Wks. (*677) ti8 A brawl 
. . which with all the bum of silence should nave still stood 
firmly riveted, ifioe C. James Mil. Diet., Bur (in Gun* 
nery ] , a round iron ring, which serves to rivet the end of 
the bolt, so as to form a round head. sSgi Ord. 4 Regul. 
Roy. Engineers | 11. «« Leather Pipes, joined by Copper 
Rivets and Burs. 1M0 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 5 
Bolt and burr. 

4 . (See Burr-pump.) 

TTL A. A circle of light round the moon (or a 
star) ; a Brough. The original sense seems to 
have been merely 'circle, halo'; but in modem 
use there is usually the notion of a nebulous or 
nimbous disc of light enfolding the luminary ; as 
if modified by association with Bur sb. 

1631 Biathwait Whimsies , Xantifp. 104 A burrs about 
the rooone is . .a presage of a tempest. 1794 G. Adams A fat. 
4 Exp. Philos . IV. lii. 463 The stars seem, .surrounded with 
a tort of burs. sSoa Hrrschkl in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 . 499 
Of Stars with Burs, or Stellar Nebulae, sfiat Nicmol 
A rehit. Heav. xa8 The halo itself gradually sinking into a 
bur, or an atmosphere around a star. 

Bur, bur (bfij), sb.x [Origin unknown.] The 
sweet-bread of a calf, sheep, etc. 

>873 Art of Limning 10 To take grease out of parchement 
or paper : Take sbepes burret and burne them to pouder, 
etc. >730-6 Bailey s.v., The Bur of a Beef, etc., the sweet 


bread. 175a Hist. Pomfey the Lift. 195 Sitting down to a 
breast of veal, .raving at tne landlord, because the bur waa 
gone. I0J4 Esther Coflky Househ/r's. Guide v. 107 A 
sweet- bread (or burr), .boiled. 

tBurr, bur, sb. 3 obs. [Etymol. uncertain. 
Though the sense approaches that of Bori jftt, 
connexion with that appears to be phonetically 
Impossible. Mr. £. B. I'oulton suggests that the 
general notion is that of 'a roughness or scar, 
which looks artificial or as if resulting from acci- 
dent — the look presented by an ear (beyond any 
other organ of special sense) in birds, and other 
animals which have not the external pinna pos- 
sessed by mammals '. This would connect it with 
the following word, or even with Bur sb.] 

The external meatus of the ear, the opening lead- 
ing to the tympanum. 

(This is clear in quot. 1688, since hawks have nothing but 


glands or 'kernels of the ears' (though it might be read as 
Identifying the 'burres* with the 'kirneU’i. Dr. John- 
son's explanation 4 the lobe or lap of the ear ‘ won an un- 
fortunate guess, servilely followed by later dictionaries.) 

1973 Cooper Thesaurus , Parotis. .an impostume behind* 
the caret coroming of a matter distilling from the heade 
into the burres or kirncls of the eares. 1677 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1003/4 A Little White Shock Bitch . . crept ears . . red 
above the burrs of her cars. >600 R. Holme A rmoury 11. 
937/1 Names of the parts of a Falcon— Oi the Head. .The 
Bum, or Ear burs, are the Ears. 1730-6 Bailky. Burr , 
the round Knob of Horn next a Deer's Head ; also the Burr 
of the Ear. [Hence in Johnson.] 

Burr, blur ‘ bfti), sb* [app. the same word 
as Bur sb . ; at least having some notion of rough- 
ness derived from it : but usually spelt burr , and 
therefore here treated apart.] 

1 . A rough ridge or edge left on metal or other 
substance after cutting, punching, etc. ; e. g. the 
roughness produced on a copper -plate by the 
graver ; the rough neck left on a bullet in casting ; 
the ridge produced on paper, etc., by punctnre. 

>6>i Florio, Bocchina . . that stalks or necke of a bullet 
which in the casting reroaines in the necke of the mould, 
called of our Gunners the bur of the bullet. 1704 E. Darwin 


in Phil. Trans. L XXV. 5 A bur made by forcinjr a bodkin 
through several parallel sheets of paper. 1837 Whittock 


tool , . The burr ie a square piece of steel . - having la the 
centre a hole screwed as accurately as possible with a square 
thread or worn. 

8. Comb, borr-olriael, a three-edged chisel used 
to clear the comers of mortises; burr - ootter, 
burr-nipper, nippers for cutting away the burr 
from a leaden bullet ; burr-drill, a dentist's drill 
with a serrated or file-cat knob or head ; burr- 
gauge, a plate perforated with holes of graduated 
sixes, for determining the sixes of burr-drills; 
burr-saw, a small circular saw used in turning. 

Bur, bttr (bfix), sb.* Also buhr. [Origin 
uncertain : possibly identical with Bur sb., being 
so called from its roughness.] 

1 . a. Siliceous rock capable of being employed 
for millstones, b. A whetstone. 

178X C. Kino Brit. Merck. 1 . 988 Bum for Mill-Stones. 
s 8>6 W. Smith Strata Ideas. >9 Burs, or scythe stones. > 0|4 
Amer. Jrnl Sci. XXV. sj3 Millstones equal to the best 
French buhrs. >§79 Shrepsh. Word-bk . , Bur . . a whetstone 
for scythes. > 00 o Jeffesies Gt. Estate 168 The French 
burrs, .come over in fragments. 

2 . A siliceous boss or rock occurring among 
calcareous, or other softer, formations ; a harder 
part in any freestone. 

>039 Murchison Sit nr. Syst. t. Iv. 49 Upright bands of 
hard sandstone, termed 'Bum*, which cut through the 
strata. s86§ I. Turner State Quarries 16 Circular saws . 
are. .unable to cut through ' bum*, .and other hard places. 

8. spec. A term applied by quarry men fin Dorset- 
shire to a soft sandy limestone, with hard silicified 
bosses, above the 4 Dirt bed ' in the Lower Purbeck 
series. Also to a harder sandy limestone chiefly 
made up of comminuted shells, in the Upper Pur- 
beck beds. 

>089 T. Webster Observ. Part. 4 Portland Bede, Trans. 
God. Soc. Ser. 11. II, Below this is another mass of calca- 
reous stone, considerably softer, .it is divided into two by 
a slaty bed, the upper being called alsh, and the lower the 
soft burr. iBSa Comb. Mag. 798 Above this we get the soft 
burr, a lake sediment. > 80 t T. Bond Cor/e Castle $t The 


stone . . locally known by the name of Bur, Is perhaps the 
most durable building stone in KngburiL 
4 . A partly fused mass of brick ; a clinker. 

1803 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 344 Burrs or Clinkers 
are such as are so much over-burnt as to vitrify, and run 
two or three together. 1864 Daily Tel. a June, The ad- 
visability of sinking brick burrs in different parts of the 
river. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. 1 1894 Bum and clinkers 
are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or masses of 
several bricks run together In the clamp or kiln. 

6. alt rib . : see Burr-ntonb. 


1883 specif. H. E. Raitw. {Alnwick 4 Comh. Branch) 58 
Price 01 Dry or Burr Walling. 

Burr (u&i, burr), sb.* Also burrh. [app. imit- 
ative of the sound; though probably associated 
in idea with the roughness of a bur ; cf. Bur sb. 9 
csp. sense 4, bur in tne throat.] 

X. A rough sounding of the letter r; spec, the 
rough uvular trill ( » French r grasseyt) character- 
istic of the county of Northumberland, and found 
elsewhere as an individual peculiarity. (Writers 
ignorant of phonology often confuse the Northum- 
berland burr with tne entirely different Scotch r, 


which is a lingual trill : see quots. 1835, 1873.) 

1760 Foote Minor (1781) Introd. 9 An Aunt just «ome 
from the North, with the true Newcastle bur m her 
throat. >809 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IL $7 From [the 
Tweed], southward as far as Yorkshire, universally all 
persons annex a guttural sound to the letter r\ a practice 
which in some places receives the appellation of the Berwick 
burrh. >839 W. Irving Crayon Msec. (1849) 940 He spoke 
with a Scottish accent, and with somewhat of the North- 
umbrian * burr*. >873 J. A H. Murray Dial. S. Scotl. 86 
The northern limits of the burr are very sharply defined, 
there being no transitional sound between it and tne Scotch 
r. Along the line of the Cheviots, the Scotch r has driven 
the burr a few miles bock, perhaps because many of the 
farmers and shepherds are 01 Scotch origin. 1870 Green 
Short Hist. i. • 3 (1889) 95 The rough Northumbrian burr. 

b. Hence, loosely , A rough or dialectal pronun- 
ciation, a peculiarity of utterance. 

>•49 C. Bront* Shirley lv. 39 ' A Yorkshire burr . . was 
..much better than a cockney i» lisp.' Ibid. 111 . ii. 41 Your 
accent . . has no rugged burr. >•67 A J. Ellis E. E. Pro. 
nunc. 1. i. 19 Each district has its burr or brogue. *®74 
Chrtet II. lix. 348 Betrayed by his GauUcan burr. 
» Birr 3.] Whirr, vibratory or rushing noise. 


through several parallel sheets or paper. 1437 whittock 
Bk. Trades < 1849) 9t4 The scraper, .lor rubbing off the burr 
or barb raised by the graver on the copper plate. 1846 
Print. A/Par. Amateurs 13 [In type-founding] when the 
waste piece of metal called the ' break ' is broken off, the 
burr that is left is planed away. 1876 Athenxum 95 Nov. 
603/3 Burr, .is caused by the tearing up of the copper by 
the needle or burin. A ragged edge is left which holds the 
ink aud gives a rich velvety effect. >879 C asselts Techn. 
Educ. IV. itfh A burr left at the hinder end of the thread 
[of a screw] which ' ragged * the wood. 

2 . Technical senses of obscure origin. [? With 
notion of 1 something rough ', or of ' tool for re- 
moving roughness'.J a. short for burr-chisel, 
burr-drill, burr-saw : see 3. b. (See quot.). 

>794 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. >50 Burr, a triangular* 
hollow emssel, used to dear the corners of mortises. 
s 0|3 J. Holland Manuf. Metals II. 145 In the making of 
screws, .workmen, .use what they call a burr, or burring 


in Lett. Conners., 4<r. II. 177 Put the whole working hive 
of my thoughts in a whirl and a bur. s8§6 Miss Muloch 
J. Halifax i. 9 The open house-doors . . through which came 
the drowsy burr of many a stocking-loom. >86o All Y. 
Round No. 57. 159 The burr of working wheels and cranks. 
Burr, bur (b&o, sb . 7 [a. F. bourre 'padding ', 
also ' refuse of raw silk Cf. Burl sb . J 
1 . A sort of pad for a saddle. 


>608 R. Holme Armoury hi. 343/1 The French Ped Sad- 
dle . . the Burs of it come wholly round the seat. >709 
Bradley Pam. Diet . II. 6aA Pocf Saddle, of which there 
are Two sorts, some being made with Burr* before the Seat, 
others with Bolsters under the Thighs. 

2 . The refuse of raw silk. 

>798 W. Hutton A utobior. 1x7 To take out the burs and 
uneven parts [of a thread of silk]. 181a Smyth Tract. Cus- 
toms 185 Waste silk is what surrounds the cocoon . • This 
burr is proper to stuff quilts. 


BUBB. 


1106 


I Burr, bur, sb.* [Hind.jfj baf:-Skr. vafa.J 

The Banyan-tree (Ficus indica) ; also allrib. 

si*3 J. rot nit Orient. Mem. HI. 14 Antlered Burr, or 
pipal tree. 1% Southey Comm. -PI Bk. Ser. n. 40T A re- 
markable banian or burr tree, ilu SieoQVtui HamdMu 
Brit. India 11854' 141 The bur, the lamest of tract. 

tBnrr. vJ Obs. rare- 1 . [£ Burb/ 4 . 1 ] intr. 
To spread out like a burr round the moon. 

i860 H. More Meet. GodL m. vi. 71 The Raytt of things, 
burring out from all Bodies that act at a distance. 

Bnrr ibfii), v.- [f. Bubs sb. 1 3.] irons. To 
fAthiun into a burr or rivet-head. 

.*•8® Times ej Pec. 9/4 A tool having a screw and triple 
dip. which grasps the gas check and burrs it over a pro- 
jection at the base of tne shell. 

Burr, v* [f. Buna sb.*] 

1 . intr. To pronounce a strong uvular r (instead 
of a trilled r), as is done in Northumberland. 
Also, loosely, to speak with a rough articulation ; 
to speak inarticulately or indistinctly, to utter the 
syllable burr or something like it. 

179! Wososw. Idiot Boy xxu. Burr, burr— now Johnny's 
lbs they burr, As loud as any mill, or near it. sgsd Monthly 
Mag. XL1. 527 There let them burr and oy. s866 Caslvlb 
Remin. >1881) II. xa6 He . . burred with his r. 

2 . irons. To pronounce (r) with a 'burr* (or, 
loosely, with a trill). 

iStfS H. Kingsley Matkilde II. e68 There were plenty of 
r*s in it, and he burred them. Mod. You cannot speak French 
like a Parisian, until you have learnt to burr your r’a. 

8. intr. To make a whirring noise. 

See Burring >/£ a. 

tBUTTMUL Obs. [a. F bouraean f gros 
camelot * (Littr£).] A coarse kind of cloth. 

igM Lane. Wills (i860 HI. 135 The same hangingeeof 
redd and yelowe burr scan. 

Burraoho, var. Bobachto, Obs., leather bottle. 
Burrage, obs. form of Boraok. 

Bumd, burrfrl (bordl). Sc. See qnot. 
mi Statist. Act . Scott. XVII. 404 That partial kind [of 
cultivation] called balk and hurra!. s8si Agr. Sttrv. A herd. 
■31 <Jam.) The Inferior land, besides the outfields . . was 
called.. burrel ley, where there was only a narrow ridge 
ploughed, and a large stripe or baulk of barren land between 
every ridge 

Bumait. Obs. exc. dial. [app. repr. an OK. 
*beorh-entd ( - Du. berg-cmd Hkhoandeu), f. bcorh 
Burbow sb> + entd duck; cf. Burrow - duok .1 
The Sheldrake. 

idea Cakkw Cornwall 35 a. Widgeon, Burranets, Shags, 
Duck and Mallard. 1799 B. Martin Nat. Hist, Eng. 1. 
Dorset 39 Geese, Galls, Burranets, Woodcocks. 188a Jaoo 
Cornish Gloss, 125 Burranet, the Shell-drake. 

Burras, obs. form of Borax. 

Burr ai-pipa. ? Obs. [f. burros, obs. form 
of Borax (iee quot 1688).] See quots. 

1676 J. Cooks Marrow 0 / Surr. (ed. 4 ) ■ Those [Instru- 
ments) needful to be earned about are . . Incision-knife, 
Hurras* Pipe and Stitching-Quill both in one. 1678 PxiLura, 
Burras-tlpe, a certain Instrument derived originally from 
the Goldsmiths, and now also used In Chyrurgery, to keep 
corroding Powders in, as Vitriol, burnt Allutn, Precipitate, 
etc (1688 R. House Armoury in. 959/9 Terms of Art 
used by the Gold-smiths. Charging, Is to lay on the place 
to be soldered both Soder and Burras. Ibid. 111. 308/e 
Founders Tools. The Borax Box; of some termed a 
Borace Box ; but more vulgarly a Burras Box, is a Brass 
or Copper Box with a Pipe in the side, in which bruised 
Borax is put, to scratch It by little and little out of the 
X nobbed Pipe, on the place intended to be Soddered.] 
<788 Chambers Cycl. Supp^ Burras -pipe, an instrument 
used by goldsmiths, consisting of a copper box, with a 
spout, having teeth like a saw; sometimes also used by 
surgeons for the application of certain solid medicines by 
inspersion. lysi-sm in Bailey as in Phillips ; hence in 
Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Buttmi. [a. F. bourras (same iense\] Coarse 
hempen doth. 

1807 Vancouver Agrtc . Devon (18131 941 The dregs are. • 
filtered through brown burrass bags, 
t Bumtinff. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. It. burnt lino 
4 quel fantoccio di ccnci o di legno, con molti de' 
quail il buratlinajo rappresenta commedie e fane v 
(Tommaseoand Bellini).] A puppet ; 4 a sillie gull 
in a Comedie* (Florio\ 

ifisy B. Jonson Pis. 0 / Delight 19 Ashe monster delivered 
of sure Burrxtincs, that dance with sixe Pantalones. 
Burrwau, var. of Burrio, Sc. Obs., hangman. 

H Bu rred, another form of Barrad. 
stag New Monthly Mag. VII. ese His long hair was .. 
surmounted by a burred or conical woollen cap. 
t Burree*. Obs. [a. F. beurrl (lit. 1 buttered*) 
*esp£ce de poire fondante * (Littr 4 ).l See quot. 

1719 London ft Wise Compl. Card. 59 [Page headed La 
Burree ) The Burree. .call'd the Butter Pear, because of Us 
smooth, delicious, melting soft pulp. 

II Burrel. [ad. Hindi bharal (Col. Ynle).] 
The bine wild sheep of the Himalaya. 

1860 Goshk Rous. Nat. Hist. 34 The burvell, or wild sheep, 
of the Himalaya Peaks . . The burrell is considered as the 
first of Himalayan game animals. 

Burrel, app. misprint for Burrer 

17* in Pmillm (with explanation nearly as In Busses 
above). 1711-1800 In Bailey; hence in Johnson, etc 

BurreMKjr. Obs. [Derivation unknown : cf. 
F. bourroUr to torment.] The gadfly. 

1878 PMiLLirs (App.', Burrsl-Jly , the same as Gad-fly. 1713 


BtTBBOW. 


SON and' mod. Diets. 

tanrrell. Obs. rare. (Cf. Burr yfi.i sense a.) 
tt# w. Patten Raped. Scott In Arb. Gamer III. ti8 
They brake and bora away the nether end of the staff [of a 
•Mbrdl to the burrell. 

Burrell* var. of Bobrxl, Bubel. Obs. 
BirvelriUiet. See qnot. 

fTMff pHiLuro, Barrel-shot m Case-shot, 1730-6 Bailey, 
Burrel Shot iwith Gunner*' small Bullets, Nails, Stones. 
Pieces of old Iron, etc put into Cases, to be discharged 
out of the Ordnance or murdering Pieces; Case shot. 
Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

“t Burnt. Obs. rare . [a. F. bouret , buret , used 
to render L. mure- r, also conchy Hum , in Du Pinet's 
tronsl. of Pliny 1566, whence Holland may have 
obtained the word.] Uied to render L. murex, 
a kind of shell-fish yielding a dye. 

tfioi Holland Pliny ix. xxxvl s 78 The Murex or Burnt. 
*748 lr - Columella's Hush. vm. xvl 373 Conchyls, burrel*, 
oysters, and others of the purple kind ( 1 At. conchy tiis, tnuri- 
eibus, et ostreis\ Ibid. 374 footnote. The murex, which 
some call a burnt. 

Burrh-ston©, variant of Rurk-btonr. 
Burrldgo, Burrio, obs. ff. Borage, Burry. 
Burring (bfiriij), vbl. sb. [f. Bur d. 1 + -iwh x.] 
The removing of bun and other foreign bodies 
from wool or cotton in the process of manufacture. 
Hence bur rin r- machine, -saw, - wheel . 

1879 in Cassell's Techn. Rduc. IV. 340/1 To clean the wool 
of these troublesome seeds, the burring machine was brought 
into requisition. 

Burring (bn-riq), ptl. a. [f. Burr v.* + -tho 2 ] 
a. That burrs in speech ; b. whirring. 

1683. Mag. Art Sept. 470/a What a funny burring patois. 
*886 E. Hoddxb L\fe Earl Shaftesbury I. Hi. 139 Amidst 
the burring din of machinery. 

t Burrio, burio. Sc. Obs. Also 7 burreo ; 
see also Boubrkau. [a. F. bourrtau, earlier 
boreau, betel ] A hangman, an executioner. 

1336 Beilenden Cron. Scot . (i8ai) I. aox He was burio 
to himself mair schamefiilly than we micht devise. 1367 
Declar. Lord is Quarr. in Dalyell Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 
974 Syne with his Burrio [she] band one new manage. 1634- 
46 Row Hist. Kirh( 18491 .499 Should ye be burriocs to your 
brethren f [1830 Scott DetnonoL 394 The Devil . . hod made 
her associates, .to be their own bumoes.] 
jig. a 1600 Montgomerie Soun. lix, Lovers . . Thoght 
theypersaivd that Burrio Death to host within [hir] eyis. 

t Burriour, burior. Sc. Obs. Also 7 bur- 
rier. [An adaptation of prec. 9 after agent nouns 
in -our, -or.] - prec. 

c 1530 Clariodus (Jam.' Sum burrlouris ye sail gar come 
yow to. a 1600 Bvxell Pilgr. in WAtion Coll. Poems < x 706) 
11. 40 (Jam.) Thir catiff miscreants 1 mene, As buriors has 
euer bene. 1676 W. Row Cantu. Blanks A utobiog. xiL <1848) 
45 6 l*o be his executioners and burners against ministers. 

II Burro (bum). fSp.] A donkey. 

1800 Southey in Lifei 1850) II. 119 The easy pace and 
sure step of the John burros. 1800 — Lett. 11856) I. 199 
By the aid of a burro and the good baiting-places in the way. 
TFrequcnt in Southey ] *884 Harped s Mag. Oct. 750/9 
Even Pottery and singing-birds, are . . brought burro-back, 
packed in . crates. 

Burrook (birrjlk). [Apparently in its origin a 
mere dictionary word, though perh. it may nave 
found its way into actual use ; nd mod. or med.L. 
burrochiunt, ad. OF. bourroiche , explained by 
1-iitrd and Godcf. as an apparatus made of wicker- 
work for catching fish ] 

1701 Cowell's Interpreter (ed. Kennet\ Burroehium , a 
Burrock or small Wear, where Wheels [l.e. weels] are lay*d 
in a River, for the taking of Fish. *706 in Phiiaies ; hence 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Burrough, ordinary f. Borough In 16-iRth c. 
t Burrough-gate. Obs . [ad. OE. burh &eat 
gate of a castle.] 

a 1000 Thorpe Laws I. 190 Gif ceorl hadUe fif hida agenes 
Undes, cirican and cycenan, bellhus, & burhxeat-setl ft 
sunder note on cynges healle. 1680 Jani Angtorum Fac. 
Nova 33 What in Ancient time made a Churl . . become a 
Theyn or Noble . . was five hides of his own Land, a Church 
and a Kitchin, a Bell-house and a Buirough-gate. 
Burrow (bDTP»), jA 1 Forms: 4 borwi, 4-6 
borow, 6 boroughs, 6-7 borough r burrows, 
bury, 7 burroughs, 7- burrow. (9 \dial. bury, 
burry). See also Berry rA* [Of somewhat ob- 
scure origin. The forms ore identical with those 
of BorougB, of which the word is commonly re- 
garded as s variant ; but the sense is not known 
to have belonged to OE. burh, ON. berg, or to 
the parallel form in any Teut. Icing. Possibly it 
may be a special use of Borough i, stronghold ; or 
else a derivative (unrecorded in OE. ana ON.) of 
*burg- ablaut-stem of OTeat. *betvan to shelter, 
protect ; cf. Bury v., Burirls. Toe forms bury. 
Berry may perhaps be coimeetcjd with Beroh 
sb. protection, shelter.] f 

1 . A hole or excavation made ii/the ground for 
a dwelling-place by rabbits, foxes and the like. 

C1360 WiU Palemt 9 By-aida k* bonri )*ra k* bam was 
imte. sg8a Wvcur Matt. viii. «o Fova haa dichia, or 
bpcowia, and briddia of the air ban naatia. sgg8 Leland 
Jim. V. 59 Thara ia nothing now but a Fos borow. 1340 


Act 39 Hen. VIII, xi, Rabcttas, in Nvpmuybim afiafi 
Svbfl. ft M*uub Countr. Farm 304 TbS wfidd Terttiaa 
* .maketh her borough in the woods, ■ ilfif Worudgs Syst. 
Agrtc. (1681) 1; 3 Leaving places on tbs aloes for the Coneys 
to draw end mnke their Stops or Buries, tfgp Johmion 
Rasselas 35 The conies which ibe min jyul driven Cram their 
burrows, stoa Ht. Maktiheau Ella of Gar, ill. m To 
hunt the pumns Out of their burrows in the rock *849 
Murchison Siluria iii. 40 The burrows, .made by Cruata- 

*870 JarvEKixe Wild Lift in S. C.g® In heavy rain 

..they Irabbiu] generally remain within thmr buries. 

to, A buri owing; any small tubular excava- 
tion, or underground passage. Obs. 

1615 Cbookk Body gf hlan 607 The burroughea [of tlm 
internal ear] in their Inward superficies are tnueatad with n 
vary soft and fine membrane. 1660 J. Chandler Van Hoi • 
woofs Oriat. 89 Fiery Mines or Burroughs. 

2 . Irani/ and Jig. A secluded or small hole-like 
dwelling-place, or place of retreat ; a 4 hole'. 

1690 Weldon Crt. 7 as. I <i6cx) 44 This fellow knew his 
Burrough well enough. 1790 Boswell Johnson (18x6) HI. 


Burrough well enough. 1700 Boswell Johnson (1816) HI. 
409 The chief advantage of London is, that a man is always 
so near his burrow. 1835 Sta J. Roes N.-W. Pass, xirix. 
408 A fresh breeac made our burrow colder then was agree- 
able. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. H. 130 Within a few 
miles of Dublin, the traveller, .saw. .the miserable borrows 
out of which squalid . . barbarians stored wildly. 

8. Comb., as f burrow -headed a., V given to 
searching things out, inquisitive, carious (obs.). 

1690 B. DiseolUminlnm 17 uver- brain'd Burrow-headed 
Men, roRtiesw m studying new things. 

Burrow* sb* dial or techn. Forms: 5 bo- 
rough©, burgh, 7 borough, 7- burrow. See 
also Barrow 4&1 [The form taken in some ports 
of Engl., esp. Cornwall, by the OE. beort, ME. 
berj, btrw, borp, bo?w x burgh hill, of which the 
more general representative is Barkow sb. 1 , and a 
by-form Berry sb.*, q. v.] 

A heap or mound ; in earlier use a hillock ; now, 
esp. a heap of refuse made in mining or beat-burn- 
ing. See beat-borough under Beat sb* 

MS-1393 [see Barrow sb. '1 1490 Roht Devyll to Farre 

from boronghe or hylL 1483 Caxton Gold. Log. 314/1 This 
holy man sawe upon the burgh on the ground tne deuyls 
mukyng joye. 160a Carkw Cornwall 19 b, Before ploughuig 
time, they scatter abroad those Beat-boroughs . . upon the 
ground. Ibid. (1793) 148 a, One Gillly . . digged downs a 
little hillocke, or Borough. 1663 Charleton Chor. Cigant. 

g Those Tumuli, or «as we call them* Burrows. 1696 
M SHEET in Phil. Trans XIX. 351 Hilts . . railed Bur- 
rows . . supposed to be Sepulchral M onumen ts. *784 Tw am- 
lky Dairying 195 Prepare a burrow of soil, .from old Turf. 
*875 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 550 Burrow, a miner's term for a 
heap of rubbish. 1880 East Cormv. Gloss. (K.l).S.) Burrow, 
a mound or heap ; a sepulchral tumulus. Beat-burrow, a 
heap of burnt turves. 

Bu rrow* sb:* dial. [ OE. bcot%, bcorh fern, 
(only in compounds), gebcorh neut. ME bergh, 
shelter, f. bcorgan to shelter, Beroh.] Shelter. 

1577 Harrison Engleutd 1. 11. xxiv. 358 Enclosed burro ves 
where their legions accustomed . . to winter. Ibid. 360 The 
boroughs or buries were certeine plots of ground, whet con 
Che Roman souldicrs did use to lie, when they kept in the 
open field. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xvtu. vi. H4 
Flat levell and plaine fields not able to affoord us . . any 
borough to shelter us [latibula prubere stfgidens). <867 
Leisure Hour 3s* Where there has been convenient shelter 
or burrow, as it is called in Oxfordshire, from the wind. 

i Bu rrow, sb * Obs. Another form of Borough, 
Burgh. Uaed also in plural for the Burgesses, or 
representatives of the Burghs or 4 Commonalty ' in 
the Scottish parliament. Cf. Burgern. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (18421 135 Many commissioner* 
being assembled, they were parted in three, barrens, bur- 
rowes, ministers, zfisa Declar. Lords 4 Comm, to Gen. Ass. 
Ch.StoK, Loud, so The Nobility, Gentry, Burrowes, Minis- 
ters and Commons. 1650 Row <son> Hist. Kirk 1x84a) 486 
The gent rie by themselves, the burrows by themselves, 
t Bu rrOW* sb.b Obs. Another form of Burr sb\ 
Brough ; a circle of light about the moon. 

*499 Promp. Parv., Burro we (1440 Burwhe, sercle], orbi- 
cufus. 1696 Dugard Gate L one. Uni. vi. f 1659 ' 6 64 A circle 
(Burrow) about the moon foresheweth wet. .weather. 

Burrow (btrwO, V . 1 [f Burrow jA. 1 ] 

X. intr. Of animals : To make a burrow or small 
excavation, esp. as a hiding- or dwelling-place. 

*77* Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXU. 10 They.. burrow 
underground. *796 Morse Amur. Gsog. 1. 918 Their dene 
which they [alligatonil form by burrowing far under ground. 
*888 Stake Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 307 The larvas burrow in 
the wood. *831 Southet Lit. Bk. tn Green 4 G. Wks. X. 
380 Worms . . Burrowing safely in thy ride. 

b. fig. To lodge as in a burrow, hide oneself. 
*6*4 T. Adams Dwelt s Banq. 47 These Monsters are in 
the Wilderacsic 1 No they borough b Sion, ifiso Bastwick 
Lord Bps. vl. Flj, These Lordly Prelates.. will not suffer 
any one. . to burrow within their Diocese, a 1848 Marry at 
R. Reefer vti, We were forced to burrow in mean lodging*. 
1884 W. C Smith Nildrostam 05 !>omc dim cave where bo 
[an anchorite] had burrowed With hats and owls. 

0. Jig. To bore, penetrate, or make one's way 
under the surface ; also to burrow one's way. 

1804 Abermbthy Surg. Observ. *69, 1 have known many 
diseases which burrow. *83* Bukwbtvk Newton (1855) If. 
xxiv. 340 To burrow for heresy among the ohscurmes of 
thought. *8*6-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. 11 . 637/x The 
ulcer . . as it Burrows deeply .. may pmforate the muscular 
wall. *8gs Gladstone Glean. Vl. xuii 09 Each local body 
has to find, I should say rather to burrow its own way. 
tSga Hawthorne Fr . 4 /*• Jmte . II. r6o Wo were bur- 
rowing through its bewildering passages. 



BURROW. 

2 . rtfl. with passive ppU.x To hide away in, or 
at in, a harrow. 

■8ea Waenbs Alb. Eng. ix. & 93$ These lie burrowed. 
Bale from tkath. stay Ciabik Par. Reg. 1. aai An infant 
. . Left by neglect, end burrowed in that bed. 1837 Cam- 
lyls Fr. Rev. 1 L v. v. eSe A blustering Effervescence, of 
brawler* end spoolers, which, et the flash of chivalrous 
broadsword* . . will burrow itaaif in den*. 

8 , tram. To construct by burrowing, to excavate. 
1831 Q. Rev. XLI V. 337 Most of their habitation* were 
wretched cabin*, .burrowed in the tides of the mountain*. 

t Burrow, Ohs . rare- 1 . [f. Burrow sb.*, 

or var. of Bbhoh t».l tram. To protect, to shelter. 

stiff Austen Fruit /wi 1. zi6 Hills, house* or such like, 
to burrow or shelter it from the North, .winds. 

Burrow-duck. [f. Burrow sh. 1 (or t possibly 
sb.~, in sense ‘sand-hill*; cf. Burra net) + Duck. 
The bird makes its nest in rabbit-burrows nr in 
sand-hilli on the sea-shore.] The Sheldrake or 
Betgadder, Anas tadoma. 

167# Ray Willughby's Omith. 363 They are called by 
some, Burrow-Ducks, because they build in Coney-bur- 
roughs. *709 DssHAMin PhiL Tram*. XXVI. 466 The Shel- 
drake, or Burrough-r “ “ ~ * 

Sheldrake . . allied in 

St. George s Duck, Bumvw i/hm.wu uui ■ uu,n l/ul* , etc. 

Bn g ya wtr (birraudi). [t. Burrow 0.1 4 -rii l.] 
An animal or person that burrows, (lit. mid fig.) 

1S54 Woodward Mollusc* (1856)941 The boring shell-fish 
have been distinguished from the mere burrower*. iMa 
Loud. Rev. 16 Aug. 140 The shrewdest burrower alter facts. 
1(74 Lubbock Ortg. 4 Mel. In t. ii. 39 The lame of Sirex 
being wood-borrowers, stiff G. Allien in Knowledge aa June 
367/a [Shrews and moles) are. .most of them burrowen. 
Burrowing (buTorin'i, vbl. sb. [f. as prec, + 
-INO 1 .] The action of Burrow v 1 Also attrih. 

1771 Barrington in Phil. Tram. LX 11 . 4 It* property of 
bunrowing. 1836-0 Todd Cycl. Aunt. 4 Phys. ll. 161/a 
With reference to Its burrowing habit* 

Birrrowing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ino 2 .] 
Thnt burrows. Burrowing owl, an American 
species of owl ( Noctua cnnicularid) dwelling in 
burrows made by itself, nr by other animals. 

1757 Dyrb Fleece 1. 36 Where the burrowing rabbit turns 
the dust. 1808 Home in Phil. Tran*. XCVI 11 . 307 The 
mole, or other burrowing animals. 184a Fenny Cycl. A X 1 1 1 . 
xai/a The well-known burrowing little owl. 1870 Hookkh 
Stud. Flora 40 Crambe atari lima . . Rootstock . .burrowing. 

t BuTr o w-mail. Sc. Obs. [f. Burrow 4 + 
Mail tribute ] ‘The annual duty payable to the 
sovereign by a burgh for the enjoyment of certain 
rights * (Jamieson). 

1404 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597'! | 8 All the greate and sinal 
and burro w -mail l« 


lies of the Realme, abide and 
remaine with the King till his living, c 155° Sir J . Balfour 
Practick* (1754) 46 He sail faithf Jlie pay to the King his 
burrow-mail!. 1617 Sc. Act* Jo*. I'/ (1816* 579 (Jam.i His 
Majesties burgh on Abirdene . . doted with ampill priui- 
ledges snd immunity** for the ycirlie payment of the 
sou me of tua hundereth threttene pundis sex schillingis 
aucht pennyes of borrow niailL 
Burrows-town (bzrrestaun). Only Sc. cxc. 
in Ormin. Forms : 3 (Orm.) burr^hess tun, 4 
burwit toun, 5-8 borrows -town, 6 buroua- 
toun, borous-, borroustoun, burrow! stown, 9 
burrows- town (cf. proper name Borrowston-ness 
or Bo'ttessY — Borouoh-towr. Also attrih. 

c ssoo Ormin 6538 patt illke bur^hes* tun bat* Crist warn 
borenn inne. c 1315 Metr. Horn. 107 Burwis tonnes war 
tharinne. c *450 Hembvoon Twa Mice. The elder dwelt in 
borrow* town. 1948 Comfit. Scot. 87 jour feildis, villagis 
and buroustoums. a 1649 Ee. Acts Charles I (1614) VI. 14a 
(Jam.) Borrowntoun kirks being alwayes excepted. 17*4 
Ramsay Tea- T. Mite. (1733* 1 . oa The hrawest hcau in 
borrowvtown. stiiti Scott A uftq. xxvi, ‘ Ou sy, hinny— 
thae's your landward and bunrows-town notions*. 

Burr-pump, buT-pump. Naut. [f. Bur, 
or Burr sh . 1 + Pump.] A form of bilge- pump 
with the piston so constructed as not to require 
a valve : see quot. 

*6*7 Cart. Smith Seaman's Cram. ii. 8 A Bur Pump. 
Ths Dutch men vse a Burre pumps . . wherein is onely a 


long staffs with a Burrs at ths snd, liks a Gunnsr* spunge, 
to pumps vp ths Billags water that • . cannot come to the 
well. sti88 R. Holms A rmoury 


.... 097/* Ths Bur-Pump, 

or BildfS-Pump. .Ths mansr of thsss are to have a staffs 6, 
7 or 8 foot long with • Bur of wood, whsrs onto the Leathsr 
is nailsd, this serveth In stsad of a Box. And so two men 
standing over the Pump do thrust down this staffs, to ths 
middls whsrsof it fastned a rope 6, 8, or 10 to hale by, 
and so they pull it up and down. 1678-1708 In Phillips. 
1 tax— 00 in Bailey. *736 Johnson, Burr Pumfi. *867 
Smyth Sailor'* WordJtk,, Burr-fiumfi, a name for ths 
bilge-pump. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 1 . 4** Burrfinmfi, 
. . in which a cup-ehapod cons of leather is nailed by a disk 
(burr) on tbs snd of a pump-rod, ths cone collapsing as it 
it depressed, and expanding by the weight of ths column 
of water as it is raised. 

BuMtOBti (b0u,st£*n). Also buhr-. bnrrh-, 
bur-, [f. Burr sbfi 4 Store.] A siliceous rock 
of coarse cellular texture, found chiefly hi Frsnee 
and N. America, and used for millstones ; a piece 
of this rode. 

stiga Loud. Geos. No. e 53 8/» Her Loading, conrisdng of 
about 730 Burr Stones. 1708 /M£ 450S/4 A Pink .. with 
her Cargo, consisting In Buntons. thno. and Gleams for 
WindoJa i8nt Edim. t PhileeTfsSrVI. 1 
account of ths recently discovered Buhntone. 

Diet. Geoh 4 Min. (1843) 35 Ths 


046 Particular 
s84»HvimLg 


1197 

or mUl-stope, whenunmixed b pure slkuc. sftjs Lvrll unci 
Vied U. S. II. 9. This burr-stone . . consiitutas one of the 
members of ths Eocene 1 


nembera of ths Eocene group. 

Ivqr (bflri), a I [f B ur sh. 4 -t ».] 
1 . a. Full of burs (see Bur sh.). d. 


Of the 


48 Lafifiefum, a hurry 


nature of a bur ; rough, prickly. 

1468 Medulla Gram, in Calk. Angi. 
place. 1907 Okkaid Herbal 1. xxx.'| s ."41 They bring 
foorth their burrie bullet*, .in August. 1676 T. Glovrb in 
Pkil. Tram. II. 699 Another [null . . like a Chasnut, with 
a Burry husk. 1737 Miller Card. Diet (1768) I. 4 Seeds 
timed with three burry prickles, ititig Times ti Feb., 
Wool, .gray, * 4 * 1 . to 9 d., burry snd refuse, \d. to im. 

t 2 . Shaggy, rough. Ohs. 

0490 Hsnryson inBaamatyne Poems 109 (Jam.) That he 
[the sheep], .heir quhat burry Dog wsld say nim till 
Burry (b$ri), a.* [f. Burr sb.* 4 -yI.J Cha- 
racterized by a burr or uvular trill. 

stititi CkamS. Jml. 793 Their language was . . so extra 
burry as to be nearly unintelligible. 

Burry, dial, form of Hu it Row sb . 1 

Burryn, -yon, obs. ft of Burgeon. 

I) BurW (bihii). PI. buram. [med L. bursa 
bag, purse, a. Gr. ftvpaa hide, wine-skln .1 

1 . Phys. (more fully bursa mucosa ) : * A synovial 
sac of dUcoidal form interposed between muKcles, 
tendons, or skin, and bony prominences, for the 
purpose of lessening friction Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 880. 
Some of these are constant, some only occasional. 

1803 Med. yml. X. 69 While engaged in directing the 
hurra mucom of the human body, 1 discovered two new 
bunco on the knee. 1811 Hoomcr Med. Diet. 131/9 A 
bursa of the superior oblique muscle of the eye. 1878 T. 
Bsvant Preset. Surg. 1 . 173 When a bursa has formed it 
may inllame or suppurate. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The 
occasional bursas are generally developed as the result of 
unusual friction. 

2 . See quot. (Cf. Burre 7.) 

183a Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 407 In Germany., the 
name of Bui-ka was given to house* inhabited by students, 
under the superintendence of a Graduate in Arts. 

Bumal (bd'JS&l), a. [f. prec. 4 -al.] 

1 . Phys. Pertaining to, or of the nature a 
bursa (see Burba i). 

X7§s PhiL Tram. XLVII. xxxvii. s6x The faunal and 
crucial ligaments . . were . . in their natural order. *878 T. 
Bryant Pruct. Surg. I. 176 Bursal swelling* 

2 . [Sec Burba a.) 

1 1763 Chambers Cycl. Sufifi . «. v., Bursa is more particularly 
uscdln middle age writers fur a little college or hall in an 
university, for the residence of students, called bursales, or 
bursarii.] xto Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 94 note, 
Occupiert of the same bursal room. 

8. Pertaining to the public revenue. 

>837 Carlyls Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. 111. iv. 64 Quite another sort 
of Edicts, namely 1 bursal ' or fiscal ones. 

Bur*&*logy. More correctly buraology. [f. 
Burba 4 Gr. -Ao<yfa (see -loot).] The doctrine or 
consideration of the bursas mucosae. 

1811 Hoopkr Med. Did . xStie Maynk Kxfi. Lex. 

BuTMT (bd‘jsaj\ Forms: 6 buraor, 6-8 
burser, 8 bouraer, boarsar, 7- bursar, [ad. 
med.L. bur sarins % f. Burba ; cf. F. boursier used 
in senses 1 and a.] 

L A treasurer, esp. of a college. 

1387 Harrison England u.iii.8a In cch of these [colleges] 
. . they haue one or moe thresurers whom they call Bursa rios 
or burners. 1387 Fleming Ceuta. Holinsked III. 1361/9 A 
buraor or paiemaster for those wars. 1693 Kknnett Par. 
Autio. Gloos. «.v. Bursaria , The conventual bursar was 
to deliver up his accounts yearly on the day after Michael- 
mas. *706 Hearns Collect. (1885) 1 . 198 He .. continu'd 
Bouraer of y« College severalycars together, s86S M. Pat- 
tison Academ. Org, iv. 109 Each college has one or more 
bursars who administer the finances. 

2 . In Scotch universities and schools: A student 
or scholar who holds a bursary, an exhibitioner. 

1367 Sc. Ads 7 a*. VI (1597) 8 ia Al Patronis hauand 
Provestries, or Prebendaries of Colleges, Alterages or 
Cheplaneries, st their giftis and disposittoun, may. .present 
tho Ramin to Buraaris, quhom they pleise to name, to studie 
vertew & letteris, within ane College of ony of the Vniuer- 
siteis of this Realme. 1634-46 Row Hut. Kirk (181a) 
Introd. ao Quhairby a burser might be intertened at the 
New Colledge of SanUndrous. *787 Beattie Scotticisms 
x6. 1836 J. Grant Black Drag, xxxii, A bursar fresh from 
Glasgow College. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. ScotL ti. 497 
Three bursaries.. at tne grammar School of Banff, each 
bursar receiving free education and £2 10 o yearly for 


8 . A student in a ' buna ’ (see Burba 3). 

itiga Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 408 The rector, .repeated 
with his bursars their public lessons. 

Bururiai (bnise**ri&i), a. [f. med.L. l>urs&- 
n-w 4 -AL.] Belonging to a bursar or a bursary. 

186a Sat. Rev. XIV. ssya Careful in all bursarial and 
presidential matters. <88 * Ox/ord under Purit. In Q. 
Rev, Oct 49a The Fellow being engaged in tutorial or 
bursarial work. 1886 Athenmum 17 July 80/1 A central 
bursarial power. 

BWMMhip (bflMsaufip). [f. Bubbar 4 -ship.] 
a. The office of a bursar, b. — Bursary 3. 


1878 LacKYRngtamd in si th Coat. II. v. p Burnet, .shown 
bis gratitude by founding eight bursarahipe in his will. 
Sursftnr (bff-Jsari). [ad. med.L. bursdrius 
treasurer, Sursdria treasurer's room ; Bee Bursar.] 


+1. T m Bubbar t. Ohs. 

133ft Lelamo l tin. III. 68Cerun Bursaries, Ministers and 
Chonstes. 

2 . A treasury: the bmtar's room in a college, etc. 

' KiNMirr/sr. A utig. Gloss, a v. Bursaria^ The bur- 


sary, or place of receiving and paying money and rents by 
the burtmtil , bursars, or officers m account _ in religious 


tgaa De For Tour Gt , Brit. 11769' 11 . «44 In the 

Bursary Jot Mew College, Oxford] is shewn the Crosier 
of the Founder. 1736 meal Hist. Purit . HI. 409 The 
Bursaries were emptied of the public money. 

8. In Scotland : An endowment given to a 
student in a university or school, an exhibition. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 1*4 To procure a Bursary 
for Inis hopeftil Boy. xBse A. Carlvlr Au/obiog . 6s The 
bursaries given, .to studrnts in divinity to pass two winters 
in Glasgow College, and a third in some foreign university, 
sftge Du Quincey in H. Page De Ouiueey 118771 II. xvii. 74 
Such small ‘bursaries' or 1 exhibition*,' as the Scottish 
college system offers. 

It BUffioh > burf). PI. bureohen. [Get. hursch, 
bur sc he , fellow -student, young follow 1— MHG. 
bursty a. L. bursa — Burba a, whence the sense 
passed in uuivrrelty slang to a student living in 
a bursa. See Grimm, Kluge.] A student in a 
German university. Hence Bnrsohralm, nonce- 
wd. t the mannor and customs of the burschen. 

tigs Cablyle Richter, Mise. 11837) H* *48 note, Bursch* 
enism is not without its meaning, more than Oxfordism 
or Cambridgeism. The Burach strives to say in the strong- 
est language he can : 1 See I I am an uiunoneyed scholar, 
and a free man '. 

Bursa (bfos). Also 6 buras(e, (6 7 buna), 7 
burs, burae, byrae. [a. F. bourse purse, wallet 
med.L. bursa , a. Gr. fivpoa hide, wine-skin. 
The history of sense 3, and its F. form bourse , is 
doubtful, but apparently it did not originate in any 
reference to the money business there transacted.] 
I. 1 . A purse : now the designation of one of 
the official insignia of the Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 

X370 Levins Mauip. 191 A Burse, bursa. 1863 Barino- 
Gould Iceland 939 An ancient crimson velvet buna. 

b. Keel. A receptacle for foe 'corporal* or 
linen clolh used to cover the elements in the 
Eucharist. 


*844 Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch. (18.58) If. ix. 70 A burse 
to hold the linen for the altar. 1866 Direct. Angl »ed. 3) 
35a Burse, the case for the corporal. 

1 2 . A puree-like sac or covering. Obs. 

stiox Holland Pliny 1 . 39s The burse or cod wherin this 
woollie substance lyes. Ibid, xxxii. ii. iR.) A twofold 
burse or skin, which no living creature hath besides. 

II. In commerce. 

1 8 . A meeting-place of merchants for transaction 
of business ; an Exchange. Obs. (Sec ttoi'RBE.) 

[According to Guiccinrdinfand Catel 'quoted in Chamber! 
CycL Sufifi. »753'i the name arose at Bruges, from the sign 
of a purse, or three purses, on the front of the house which 
the merchants there bought to meet in ; some say this was 
the arms of the former owners, the family Bursa or de la 
Bourse. Others assign the circumstance to Antwerp. See 
Chambers Cycl. Sufifi. 1751, Llltrd (Sufifi., and Addi- 
tiom\ Boles 4 Queries K Ser. I. 74, etc. All the accounts 
agree as to the sign of a purse or purses.] 

*333 F.den Treat. Hew Ind. 95 Whether the ntarrhauntes 
. . haue their continual recourse as to y* burse or strete. 
isle Lyly Eufihues 434 It iLondon] hath . . a glo^yous 
Burse which they call tne Kyoll Excnaung. xgoff BaXck- 
ley Felie. Man v. 11603) 540 Socrates walking in tne Bursae 
or Market place. 1638 L. Roberts Merck. Afafi Commerce 
clxxxi. This citie [Bruges] hath an eminent maricet place 
with a publicke house Tor the meeting of all M archants . . 
called the Burse, of . . the extinct fomilie Bursa, bearing 
three purses for their armea, ingraven noon their houses, 
from whence these meeting places to this day are tailed 
Burses. 17*1-33 Stryhe Keel. Mem. H. 1. 397 In the burse 
of Antwerp money was never so scanty. >73* De Foe Tear 
Gt. Brit. 11769) If. xio The Royal Exchange is the greatest 
Burse in the World. 


fb. The Burse : (spec.) the Royal Exchange 
in London, built by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1566. 
Britain's Burse 1 the New Exchange in the Mtrand, 
built by the Earl of Salisbury in 1609, afterwards 
known as Exeter 'Change, on the site of the present 
Exeter Hall. In both of these there were shops, 
allusions to which are frequent. Obs. 

*370 Churckw. Aee. St. Margarets, Westminster ( N ichol Is 
1797) x8 When the Queens Majesty went to the Bursse. 
*387 J. Payne Royal Exch. xa Our soueraigne Ladie in 
abolishing the fyrst title (Buee). .had prudent consideration 
to tear me yt die exchange, still Dekker & Middleton 
Roar. Girl Wks. 1873 111 . 196 She says, she went to the 
burse for patterns, itisg Biff. East 6 West Churches, 
Title-page, To be sold at the signe of the Windmill in 
Britain’* Bum. stiga Maminckr City Madam m. i. 
(Naree) A coach. .To hurry me to the Burse, or Old Ex- 
change. xtiso Glapthoenb Wit in Comtab. i, She has been 
at Britain's burse a buying pins and needles. 1633 A. Wil- 
son Jm. I, 48 A goodly Fabrick, Rival to the Old Ex- 
change which the King, .dignified with the name of Britain's 
Burse. *700 Stools Surv. <ed. Strype 1754 
It pleased his Majesty, .to intitle it Britain' 

to, .Jig. OU. 

stiiy Coll me Def. Bfi. Ely ti. u. 441 The whores factors 
would faine draws customers to her burse of bawderies. 
*34 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Gt. Eater Kent xc His guts are 
the rendezvous or meeting-place or burse for the beasts of 
the fields, the fowles of tne ayre, and fishes of the sea. 
1896 Frrrcxmurr Blessed BirtheL (s88xj 130 O royall 


l» H- vi. i. 577/a 
s Bursa or Buss. 



BUBSIVOBM. 


diAnga fur vs, o blcwed Burse, Where man the Mowing 
gets, God takes the «unte ! 

1 4 . V A ahop. Oh. 

a xfl*i Hoi.voay Juvenal 4 Five burses [iabemsf\ which 
] let, adde to my store Four hundred sesterces. 

III. In French and Scotch universities. 

1 5 . A fund or foundation to provide bursaries. 
1809 Kknnptt Par. Antlq. Gloss. s.v. Bnrsaru *, For* 

merly all exhiMtioncrs at Paris were called bursars, as they 
I'veri on the burn, or fund, or endowment of founders ana 
ImiefactorH . . Which bnrsarii were most properly those 
tin vices or young scholars, who were sent to the university, 
and maintained by the religious out of their pul lie burs, 
or stock. 1753 Chambers ( yet. Snpp.. Burst*, Burse, or 
Bonrss, in the French universities, still denotes a founda- 
tion for the maintenance of |ioor scholars in their studies. 

6. ■» Mr km a nr 3 

1*/ Bk. Disc* pi. v. (183#!) 3^ They must have the 
priv Hedges in school**, and bursis in culfeclges. 1579 Sc. 
A its Jas. 17 . 11814* 179 Jam.» Nnne sail bruik one bursa 
iti ony faeukie hot for the space of foure yciris. 1677 
in Spottiswoud Hitt Ch. Sc at/. App. 36 Inviting young 
Scholars to come and dispute for a ilurse, < which is their 
maintenance at the Colledge . 1779 in Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scot/, it. v. aio In 1779 the council of Aberdeen enacted 
that no boy who lias. .coin|ieted for a ‘ burse shall receive 
premium. 

7 . A college, or academic ball. See Burma 2. 

>877 tr* Bulling* r’ a Dctotiei (159 1114 Samuel .. was 
goiiernour and principal of Naiotli, that is to say y-' nurse 
<a« they terme iti or Colledge of Prophetes. c 1840 Sis W. 
Hamilton Log. App. II i/d not*. The .. Masters Regent 
in the Hurse tor College » of at. I.awrence, in Cologne. 

Burger, -or, oh*, founs of Muhmah. 
t Bureau, buraew. Oh. A dish in cookery. 

1 1400 Forme qf Cary 5 Bur ten [Warner Antiq. Gulin. 

E rints bnrsen J . . Take notimbles of swyne, and parboyle 
cm in broth and wyne, etc. Ibid 3s (Miktz.i Bnrsews, 
'Jake pork, secth it, and grynde it sinalc, etc. 

Bureiform (.buisif/uiu), a. [ad. mod L. burst - 
formis, f. IIuhsa purse : see -r »km J rurac-shajied. 

*8x6 Toon Cyt i. Aunt. 4 Phys. L 518/1 note. The 
('euha)opodt of the Furuiiitnifcrous Order have a burs [form 
body. 187a Nicholson Paiaeont. 119 Cup-shaped, pyriform, 
hursiform, or discoidai. 

Burst (bfljst), v . l ( a t. and pple. burst. 
Forms : n. ^ty|se berst, burst ) 1 berstan, 3 ber- 
■ten, (burston). 4 5 borat(e, 5-6 barat, 6- 
burat. 0 . (type brest, hast , brush 3 5 breaten, 
4 5 breste, 4-6 breafc, briate, (4 bruaten), 5 
bruate, 5-6 bruat, bryate, braat, 6 broate, 9 
dial, and arch, braat. Pa. t. a. 1 barat, 3 bear at, 
4 berat, 3 borate, 5*6 barat, 6- burnt, (8-9 
incorrectly bursted). 0 . 3- 7 braat, 4-6 braate, 
breat, 5 breate, (6 bruat, brusted), 9 dial, and 
arch, braat. pi. a. 1 burston, 2-4 burst©! n, 
4-5 boraten, 5-6 barat, 6- burst. Pa. pplc, 
a. 1 boraten, 4-5 boraten, -un, 5 buratyn, 
(boraen, 6 Sc. burain •, 6-8 buraten, 6- burst, 
(8-9 incorrectly bursted, 9 Sc. buraen). 0 . 4-5 
brosten, bruaten, (4 broat, braat), 6 brasten, 
6-7 braat, bruat, 9 arch, braat, (9 north, 
dial, brossen, brosen). [ v i) A Common Tent, 
strong vb.: OF. berstan (pa. t. burst, burston , 
pplc. borsten) *=Q¥t\%. hr s/a, OS. brestan {bras/, 
brust on ; bros/an), (MDu., Du. berstan , barsten , 
1 . 0 . barsten, hasten^, OHO. brestan (MHO. hr- 
stan , Ger. hrsten from 1 , 0 . \ ON. bres/a , {bras/, 
brustum ; brostinn , (Sw. brista, Da. hris/e) 
OTeut. *hestan, possibly from *brek~shan, a deri- 
vative (intensive » of brek-an to Break *. 

(2) The earlier brest- of WGer. became by meta- 
thesis berst- in OE., Frisian, Du., and i.G. (whence 
also it has passed into mod. Ger. in place of 
MHG. brest-). In Eng. this berst- mostly again 
became brest - in ME., partly perh under Norse 
influence, whence the pa. pple. brosten still, in 
north, dial ; but this has since the 16th c. gone 
back to berst , changed by the disturbing influence 
of r to burst. So mat we have the alternate series 
OTcut. and WGer. brest-, OE. berst-, ME. brest, 
mod. Eng. berst, burst. But the 15-1 6th c. had 
often brust and h ast , barst in the present ; and 
the north, dial, had brist, bryst , as in Danish. 

(3) The original strongconjugation survived during 
the ME. period, withtne typical forms, after meta- 
thesis. bresten , brast, brosten, but with much dis- 
turbance and mixture of forms in 14-1 5th c. In 
the 1 6tn c. a very common form was hast for all 
the principal parts; but about the end of that 
ccntuiy, burst (for all the parts) began to gain the 
ascendancy which it has since maintained, though 
the pa. t. was frequently brast in 1 7th and the 
pa. pple. bur stem till 18th c. Various old forms 
survive dimlectally, and in U. S. the pa. t. and pple. 
are frequently bursted, vulgarly busted 1] 

I. intr. To break or be broken suddenly. 

1 1 * To break suddenly, snap, crack, under violent 
pressure, strain, or concussion. Chiefly said of 
things possessing considerable capacity for resist- 
ance and breaking with loud noiie; often of 
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coffa etc., snapping under tension ; also of spears, 
swords, etc., shivered in battle. Oh. 

CL a mm Beowulf 8 18 Burston ban locan. a 1000 Byrhi- 
**0,084 dir 1 Bairn hordes latri*. 1*97 K. Glouc. 460 Atte 
laatirforu strong thirties hys suertl berst utuo. 1413 Lydg. 
Pyfrr. Semi* v. xi 114831 zus Then enforcid hym soo sore 
to Of weyght tyll the cordyti borsten of the balaunce. 

0 >BB Marlowe Dido IV. tv. Was it not you Uhe tacklings 
of opbip] that hoised up dies* sails? Why burst you not ? 
1718 Porx llia'i xv. 515 An the tough string be drew, Struck 
by a ft arm unseen, it burst in two. 

0 * >340 Hamvoi k Pr. Const. 7014 Als smytlis slrykcs on 
yren Cut, Swa Jmt it brekes and bresten at be last, c 1430 
Syr Generidts 44 8 The helm went of also, The laces brast 
even a twuo. so6 Adlingion Apuleiut 7 The rope being 
olde ft rotten brast in the middle & I fell down. t$n 
HoMnshkd Chron. Ill, 809/1 There was good running ana 
mania a * pea re brust. 1803 W. Kobe A wadis 136 Brast 
each strong lance. 

*t b. Of ships : To go to pieces. Oh. 

13x3 Bsadshaw St. Warburg* 11848) 193 Incontinently 
the Nhip barst all in sondre. 1513 Ld. Benners Pro is*. 1. 
ccclvi, 574 Thre of their shyppes brast and went to wrake. 

f o. Of persons, in tig. phrase * it is better to 
bow than to burst \ Also ; To perish (by hunger). 

a 1440 ifiomydou 1739 Thoughe he shuldc for hungre brest. 
CZ450 in liab**s Bk. (1868 - 34 Often tyme it is betcre to bow 
bin to berst. ri49» Henhvson Mor. Fab. 65 To bow at 
bidding, and bide not while thou brest. 

+ d. fig. To cease, come to nn end. Also (in 
OE.) said of an oath : To be broken. Oh. 

a 1100 Laws of K. Edw. f 3 >if inct ge*wutelod ware obbe 
him oft bursty, 

2. Now chiefly of a surface or thing with ex- 
tended surface : To break suddenly when in a stale 
of tension, to fly asunder or in pieces ; to be broken 
by expansion of the contents. Of persons or 
animals : often as an imagined consequence of 
excess in eating or drinking, or of violent exertion. 
Also fig. (chiefly with allusion to the bursting of a 
bubble'* ; now often colluq. with up. 

a. 1 33s Covrnhalr Bel. i. 97 This he put in y** Dragons 
mouth and so y* dragon barst in Minder. 15b J. Hlywooli 
Pvotk 4 F.pigr. 11867) 9" Thus drinkc wc . . tyll we burst. 
f/x6oo IIookkk Ate/. Pot. vn. xx. t y Lest the very entrails 
of some . . rJioulil thereat haply burst in sunder. 1709STI- klk 
Toiler No. 40 P 10 By an Accident of Firing a Piece of 
Ordnance, it burst, and kill'd 15 or 16 Men. 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No. 159 His breast heaved as if it would have 
hurtued. 173a Pork F.ss Man 1. 90 And now u bubble 
hurst, and now a World ! 1774 J. Bryant My/Mol. II. 406 If 

1 burst I don't care I drink with a good will and a safe 
conscience. 1881 Daily News 1 Sept. 3/5 The boiler* hud 
not bunt. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor lit. 16505 He brest in tua Ids hueU all. 
vte nt his wunilie ' ai wrung. 1*1340 Gam. 4 Gr. Nut. 1166 
With such a rrakkande kry, as klyftcs haden bmsten. a 1400 
Co v. Myst. 18(1*213 Myn hed doth ake, as it xolde brest. 
1430 Lydg Chron. Troy\. vi/J'hm Bufo ryght anone Through 
myght ther of brasteth eueu a twain. 1516 Skelton Maguyf. 
a 186 For laughter I am lyke to brast. 1938 Knox First 
Blast iArh.1 40 Let them blowe til they brust. 1301 
Stknhkk Bella/ s Pis. vi, Poyson .. Made him to swell, 
that nigh his bowells brust. 1883 B. Brikri.ey Irkdale I 12 
Bring me another pint afore 1 brast wi' thinking. 1863 Swin- 
bl'hnk Mastfue Q. Bersabe 16 He [a bird] . . suddenly woxe 
big mid brast. 

b. Said of boils, tumours etc. : To break the 
outer covering and discharge the matter. Of a 
bud : To break the envelojie, open out. Of a 
cloud : To disperse in heavy rain (often fig\ 

c xooo Sax. I.eeehd. 1 . 979 (Lege hyssc wyrte feafl to ham 
Mire hyt <«cal berstan and haiian. 1347 '64 Baulowin Mor. 
Philos iPalfr.ix. s Stop the beginning, mo nhalt thou lie 
sure All doubtful! diseases to swage and to cure ; But if 
thou be carelesse and suffer them brast. Too late commcth 
plaister. 1776 Witiikrino Bot. A rraugem. ( 1796' 1 . 360 Two 
stamens of the Brvntn ex Zinc tori um . . one ready to burst. 
x8o7 Med. Jml. XVII. o The sue would go on increasing 
until it would burst. 1835 Tennyson Maud 11. i. 49 The 
heavens . should burst and drown in deluging storms The 
feeble vassal* of wine and anger and lust. 1883 Daily 
Neivs 16 July 5/9 When the cloud bursts. 

+ 0. To break up explosively. Oh. rare. 

c 1431-90 tr. Higden (1865) I. 319 White sake, contrary 
to the nature of other sake, whienc, heenge soluble in the 
fyre, brest etlie and brekethe in the water. 

8. Said hyper bolically, as a strong expression for 
' to lie exuberantly full * (ef. 11 ). Also with out. 

1363 Homilies 11. Serm. Rogation tCh. 1 18591 499 And thy 
presses shall brust with new wine. xAxi Bible Vrov. iii. xo 
Thy presses shall burst out with new wine. 

b. Of persons : To be unable to contain oneself. 
Chiefly in fut., or in phrases to h ready to burst, 
to h bursting. Const, with (information, envy, 
delight, etc.) ; also with inf. as * to be bursting to 
tell a secret ’, i. e. with desire to tell it. C f. $. 

1633 Fond Bndten H. tv. ii. (i8ci) 305 Ere I apeak a word 
I will look on and burst. 1849 Jem. 1 aylom Gt. Exemp. 1*. 
xii. 45 The Pharisees could hold no longer, being ready to 
burst with envy. 171a Stbkle Sfsct. No. 533 F a Ready to 


65 She bursted with th* important secret moo* 1W7 Fmoudk 
Short Stud. <1879*1. a Most of us vyhen mft have hit on some- 
thing. .original, feel a* if wa should mint with it. 1884 
West. Morning News x 1 Sept. 4/4 Sir Richard . . had been 
bunting . . to let the news be known. 

1 4. fig. Of the heart : To 'break' by the shock 
or pressure of grief, or by the swelling of emotion. 


«. 0 taut Aster, R. 80 Hu stout ham |aat heofl. .wifluten 
hope of vtcome, and heorte ne taei bersteu. 1333 Gowks 
Cottf. III. 3 it Ha, herta. why ne wok thou berst 
Shajcs. 3 l/en. VI, v. v.59 No, no, my heart will bunt, 
if 1 speakc. 

H. 0 tieo Cursor M. 15956 Qucn he himself it vnderstod, 
Almost his licit can brest. ri)H Cmaucrm Frankl. T. 31 
Have here my trouthe, til that myn berte hruste. 1333 
Fimher Whs. 1. 404 Hir h arte.. for very payne it mygnt 
liaue brast. 1378 T. PaocToa tiorg. GnlUry, Lover in Dis- 
tress, 4<r., O neauy hart . . If thou shouldest brast . . Then 
should I dye without reward. 

6. Said of a door. Now usually to burst open : 
to fly open suddenly. 

seed Svknskr F. Q. i. viu. 4 No gate so strong, no locke 
so urine and fast, But with that piercing noise flew open 
quite, or brast. Mod. The door bunt open, and a man 
rushed into the room. 

II. intrant, fig. (With adverbial extension ex- 
pressing the nature of the action.) 

6. To break foith into sudden activity, or mani- 
festation of an inward force. Of persons : To break 
out into sudden action or forcible expression of 
feeling. Usually with out, forth. 

a. Const, in, with fa speech, a cry, or other 
mode of expression) ; also simply. 

a. i68e Dkydkn Mae Ft. 138 Long he stood. .At length 
burst out in this prophetick mood. 911 Addison Sheet. 
No. 164 r 3 She burst out in Tears. 184a Tennyson Dora 
155 And all at once the old man burst in sobs. 1848 W. K. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist . Ten V. 1 . 560 M. Henri Baud 
.. burst out enthusiastically : 'My father was a common 
man \ 

0. c 1430 T iONEi.icti Grail lv. 31 7 Thanne with a swerd he 
owt brnste, that In his bond he held wel faste. 1360 Pile- 
ington Oh Abdias 981 They will brast out and declare their 
faith. 1306 Sprnseh F. Q. iii. iii. 19 The wiiiard . . brusting 
forth inlaughter, to her sayd. 1869 Waugh Veth-Bobs ii. 
33 He brast eawt again, as if his heart wur breiglikin. 

b. Formerly with on. Often with vbl. sb., To 
burst {out, forth 1 on weeping. Aftciwards replaced 
by a. as To burst out (on) a- laughing, a-c tying 
(now dial, or arch .) ; the prep, is now omitted 
in general use : To burst out laughing, etc. 

c 1370 Robt. K. Chyle 53 He Minute hym . . Tlial mow the 
and nose brastemi Mode. 1483CAXioNCftax.Gr.44 Hys nose 
breste a blood habiinduuntly. H award Entrofins vi. 

57 Cesar. . brast u forthe on weepinge to beholde the hcadc 
of so wortliyc a manne. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 90 r 7 One 
of tiie ladies burnt out a laughing. 1805 Bro. Jonathan 
111 . 315 He burnt out a-crying. xfljfl Mahryat Ja/ht 
xxxiii. The remembrance, .made us lioih burst out a laugh- 
ing. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 1) I. 84 The crew of hi* own 
trireme also hurst out laughing. 

C. Const, into ; also, formerly, with infinitive. 
Often with out, forth, e. g. + To hirst {out, forth) 
to weep. In same sense, 7 b burst into tears (in- 
fluenced by some notion of 2). So to burst {out) 
into laughter , song, speech ; to burst {out) into 
flame ; of plants, to burst { out ) into blossom , etc. 

a. # 1830 [see 16]. 1837 Milton Lyiidas 74 When . . we 

. . think to burnt out into sudden blaze. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 58 F 1 The Father burst into the following Words. 
*7x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxi. 105 She could 
not forbear bursting into tears, xjsej Swdt Gulliver 11. 
vilL 163 Bunting at the same time into a flood of tears. 
x8oa Bloomfield Soldier's Home ii, I . . rose at once, and 
bursted into tears. 183a Tennyson Fatima v. My heart. . 
Bursts into blossom in his sight. 1833 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 
661 The courtiers . . could not avoid bunting into a violent 
fit of laughter. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 78 The taper will 
burst again into full flame. 

0. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 1031 With that word he brast 
out for to wepc. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9495 Deflibus . . For 
tmle of his brother brest out to wepc. 1508 More Heresyes 
iv. Wks. (1557)355/3 Thei brast out in vyrulent arid veni- 
mouse wordes. 1378 Timme Cahtine on Gen. 133 They 
hruste forth into manifest rage. s6sx Speed Hist. Gt. Bril . 
ix. viii.u6j3) 555 Heart-burnings betwixt the King and his 
Clergy, which, .brast forth into a more fearfull flame. *837 
Valentine 4 0 . 13 He. . brast out into these speeches. 

III. Transitive (causative). Not in OE. 

f 7 . To break, snap, shatter suddenly. Oh. in 
general sense. 

a. xep7 R. Gt.otir. 437 pe suerde hii nome . . ft barst e niony 
a sselde. lift Lancl. P. PI A. vn. 165 He bcot so be Bayes 
he barst nein heore Ribbcs. 1390 Marlowe a nd Ft . ‘Jam 
bnrl. v. i. 71 Whose chariot -wheels have burst the Assyrians' 
hones. 1396 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1. Induct. 8 You will not pay 
for the glasses you hauc burst. 17x3 in Se. Pa sq nils <1860) 
393 Dec I knock, Dee’l kink, Dee’l ryve and burst him. 

0 . 1340 H ampole Pr. Consc. 1787 Alle tliyng it bresten in 
sonder. e >383 Ciiauckr L. G. I V. 9413 And with a wawe 
broat yn was his Mere. 1480 Robt. Devyil 16 Tenne noble 
stedes backets he dyd brust. x«o8 Fisher Whs. 1. 60 Whan 
he is ones fallen to the gronnae he is brasten all to peces. 
1309 Barclay Ship of Fooies (1570) 170 God . . genet h thee 
not his heard to draw and brast. 1983-87 Foxe A. 8 M. 
(1684) II. 85 He., brast them [the images] all down in 
pieces. 1833 Singleton Virgil 1. 199 Drear winter with 
us cold would brast the rocks, a 18B1 Rossetti Ballads 8* 
Sonn. X30 All the locks Had the traitor riven and brast 
t b. To burst down : to break down violently. 

c 1440 [nee Bursting vbl. sb.\ 
t o. fig. To break or violate (a law, a principle). 
Oh. rare. 

1800 Fairfax Tasso v. lv. 85 If Rinaldo. .haue the sacred 
lore of war so brust 

d. poet. To interrupt, put a sudden end to. 

184a Tennyson St. Sim. Sty/ites 175 With hoggish whins 
they burst my prayer. 189 p — Emd xiao Many a.. heel 
against the pavement echoing hurst their drowse. 
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8. To dlwopt, ahatter, came to fly to piece* 
(a antftee, or thing having extended aarface). 

In mod. oh the tendency h to restrict the word to 
in which » containing envelope is ruptured by the expan- 
sion tor the too great size) of the contents. 

s&Be Wyclif Dots. xiv. e6 He made gobettis, and laue in 
to tnouthe of the dragoon, and the dragoun is boretun. 
xgas Covsroals Luke V. 37 Y new wyne barsteth y ves- 
sels and runneth oul rgps Shako, i Hen. VI, i. i. 64 The 
losse of those great Townes Will make him burst his Lead, 
and rise from death. 173d Btm.ee A uni. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 
14 Birds and insects minting the shell their habitation. 
S79> Smbatom Edyetone L. f 174 Nothing .. but . . gun- 
powder, could have burst and dispersed the materials of 
the spire in the manner it had done. 177* Hafkendkn in 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 340 The place where the leaden pipe is 
bursten. 1817 • Cohhktt Ret id. U. S. (1822) 4s The buds 
of a Lilac, .are almost bunted, which is a great deal better 
than to say, * almost burst'. 

b. To rupture (something) by internal force, 
or by pressure, a blow, etc., upon it when inflated 
or distended. To burst a blood-vessel', to cause 
its rupture by exertion, etc., or simply to suffer the 
rupture of a vessel. To burst one's sides : imagined 
as a result of excessive laughter. To burst one's 
buttons (through over-feeding or exertion). 

171a Assuthhot John //*//( 1755* 47 You would have burst 
your sides to hear him talk of politicks. .796 Pwiiu 


Anonym. <1809' 354 We were ready to burst our sides. 1863 
'^'er-bab. v. 185 P ' ' ' - 

his lit 


Kinc.si.ky Water-bob. v. 185 He. .played leap-frog with the 
town-clerk till he buret his buttons. 1B69 Miss Laiikk Billy 
o’ Yepe T. 10 Lads laughin' fit to brast their soides. Mod. 
Take care you do not burst your gun. 

t O.ftg. To burst up : to shatter, destroy. Oh. 

1997 Daniel Civ. Wares vii. ii, Who else had burst-up 
Right to come t’ his right. 

td. To ruin financially *= Break v. 11. Oh. 

171a Arbuthnot John Bull 11. iv, I therefore hold it advis- 
able that you continue the Lawsuit, and bum him at once. 

9. To burst bonds , barriers , etc. Now said 
only of the person or thing confined within ; for- 
merly with wider meaning as in 7 . Now chiefly^. 

a. c >389 K. E. A llit. 1 \ H. 963 pe grete barrez of abyme 
he harst vp at onez. 1939 Lovkkualk Jer. v. 5 These . . 
haue. .bursten the bondes in sonder. 1804-9 Landor l mag. 
Conv. (1846' II. 3 My madness . . would burst asunder the 
strong swathes. 18. . Hymns Anc. A Mod. * Come see the 
place ii. Who burst the bands of death and hell. 

ri. e 1340 Cursor M. 7203 iFairf.) His bandis nl he brest 
in two. c 1440 York Myst. xxxvii. 196 And brosteti are alle 
our handis of bras. 1948 U etc. F.rasm. Par. Mark v. 4 
To braste all his chuynes and fetters in pieces. 1996 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. v. 31 Furies which their chaines have nrast. 

D. Of a river or water : To burst its banks. 

18(0 Tyndall Giac. 1. f 8. 58 A subglacial lake had buret 
its boundary. 

t o. transf. To force one’s way across (a fron- 
tier) Oh. ; also, To burst (the enemy’s) ranks . 
poet, or rhetorical. 

169a C. Stafyi.ton Herodian vm. 67 The Frontiers they 
had brast. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 483 Clad in iron, 
burst the ranks of war. 

1 10. To burst the heart : said of grief or violent 
emotions. Also of persons, To burst otie's heart. 
So To burst one's brain : to take or occasion ex- 


cessive thought. Oh. 

c *389 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1298 Ffor which methynkylh 
hroslyn is myn hertc. 1999 Let. in Strypc Ecci. Mem. fll. 
App. 1 . 162 Though thou wouldest brast thine heart about 
it. 1987 Golding De Momay xxiv. 273 Hookes which 
busteth not our braines about Moonesnine in the water. 
1991 Spenser Raines 0/ T. 518 Nigh with griefe. .my heart 
was brust. 

11. To cause (the body) to swell till it bursts. 
Chiefly as an imagined result of over-feeding or 
violent exertion ; often reft. 

1930 Palhgr. 737/1, 1 thrust* out ones guttea, or burete 
one. Je accreue. 1667 Milton P. L. x 635 Cnunin'd and 
gorged, right burst With suck'd and glutted uflal. 1719 
I)k Fob Crusoe 11840) 1 . xiii. 227 Water, with which .. he 
would have burst himself. 1839 Cumber/. 4 Westmoreland 
Dial. 31 He hed welly brosen his sel wie runtiin. 
b. eausatively. 

a 1 80a ' Broomfield Hill * xiv. in Child Ballads n. <1884) 
394/2 Ye need na burst your gude white steed Wi racing 
oer the howm. a i8aa 1 hair Marjory* xvii. ibid. m. 121/2 
It’s first he burst the bonny black, An syne the bonny 
broun. 

12. hypcrbolically. To fill to overflowing. 

1697 Drydbn Virg. Georg. 1. 74 That Crop . . oursts the 
crowded Barns. 

18. To burst a door , gate, etc. : to force it open 
by a violent thrust, so as to break the door or its 
fastenings. Also burst open. 

1991 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 28 Open the Gates. .Or wee'le 
burst them open, a 1700 Drydkn Deep. Lever Misc. Wks. 
1760 II. xi8 The bounce buret ope the door. 17BS Db Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 1x2 They buret open the gate. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. vi. 59 She spoke, and. .Descending, buret 
the great bronze valves. 1884 — Boaduea 64 Buret the 
gates and burn the palaces. 

1 14. To cause to burst out, abroad. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 865 Sho brast out bright water at hir 
tirade een. a 1999 Marlowe Mass, at Paris 1. ii, To buret 
ab road those never-dying flames. 

IV. Intransitive senses implying movement ac- 
companied by the bunting of barriers. 

These uses mostly correspond with those of Break, branch 
VI I, but express more strongly the notion of sudden violence. 

15. To blue forth suddenly and copiously by 


breaking an enclosure, or by overcoming resist- 
ance. usually with out, forth, or other adv. 

* Career M. 11704 Vnder J>e rote a well vte-brast. 
>378 BAgsoua Brute xv. 481 Elude briat out at voundl* 
vyde. 1480 Canton CArou. Eng. ocxxii. 216 One ofltem . . 
smote the same hush vpon the hede that the brayn lirest out. 
1983 Fox* A. A M. <1684 I. s50/i The lilood brast incon- 
tment out of the Nose of the King. 1978 Timme Calvins 
eu Gen. 199 Die waters under the earth braste not up, nor 
the waters aboue the Heauens fall down upon us. 1847 Ten* 
nyson Print, tv. 453 A river level with the dam Ready to 
bnrst and fill the world with foam. 189s — Elaine 5 16 Half 
his blood bunt forth. 

b. transf. and fig. Of tears, cries, etc. : To issue 
suddenly in spite of repressive ef ort. Of light, 
sounds, etc. : To issue suddenly fiom a source ; to 
become visible or audible with startling sudden- 
ness and clearness ; often const, on (the eye, ear, 
etc.). Of the sun : 'J'o burst from , through (the 
clouds) ; often with out, forth. Also of news, 
events, sights, truths, etc. : To burst upon (a person ) : 
to be revealed with overwhelming suddenness to. 

e saga Gen.# Ex. 1808 Get held he win Ais angel fait, Til 
fie daumg up it brast. a 1300 Cursor M. 18916 par come a 
sune Vte o pc air al liristand dune, c 1388 Ciiauckr Docfoi* s 
T. 234 The tecreii brast out of hir eyghen tuo. 1908 Fisher 
Wks 1. 163 The sou ml e of n grete trump* braste out. 1991 
Spenmkr Petrarch's Vis. iii. Sudden flash of henvenn nre 
out brast. 1678 Runyan Pitgr. 1. 73 What xighs and groans 
brast from Christians heart. x8a6 r. Cooper Mohicans xvii, 
Such a yell.. as seldom bunted from human lips before. 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle /.. vii. 168 On turning a sharp 
corner, Hebron buret upon them. 

To burst upon a view. (rare.> 
r 189a Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i. 69 The Israelites, coming 
down through that very valley, burst upon that very view. 

c. fig. Of thoughts, emotions, Intent forces, etc. : 
To find utterance or manifestation suddenly, t$p. 
after long repression or concealment. Usually 
with out, forth : const, into the result'. 

194a Bkcon Christm . Ban,/., Wks. (1843- 81 Charily., 
brasteth out into good works whensoever it seeth an occa- 
sion given. 1991 Shaks. 1 Hen. 17 , iv. i. iR 1 Had the pas- 
sions of thy heart buret out . . we should haue seene de. 
npher’d there . . rancorous spight, a 1603 in Liturg. Services 
Q. Eli*. (1847) 680 Defections in Irelnnd . . in the rnd brast 
out into open rebellion. 1810 Scott Lady of /.. 11. xxxiv, 
Anguish of despair Buret, in fierce jealousy, to air. 

t d. Of an eruptive disease. Also of the body 
affected by it : To break out into sores or pimples. 

Til* latter sense appears to have existed in OK., where 
however it probably originated from 1 or 2. Cf. (plot, a ioou 
under Hurrting ppl. a. 

159a IIulolt Breaks ante, or braste ou to, as a mannes 
face doth with heate. a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1866) 1 . 301 
The leprosy which brast out of the forehead. 

e. To spring forth, as a plant, shoot, etc. 
(Usually implying the overcoming of restraint.) 
a *3/oo Cursor At. 10723 Bath flour and mil Mild har-of brest 
l v.r. briste]. 1978 Banister Hut. Man iv. 60 The fift 
(Muscle) likewise hrusteth forth of Fibula. 1839 -6 Toon 
Cycl. Ana/ if Phys. I. 120/2 The radicle that burets from 
the fecundated seed of a plant. 

+ f. To emanate, originate from. Obs. 
a 1300 C ursor M. 10059 Hut o |»e grace hat of hir brestes, 
Of aT his werld belt er be brestes. 1967 Jewel Def. Abel. 
<i6ix< 409 All these misrhiefes brast out first from tne High 
Throne of the Pope of Rome, 

16. Of a tempest, conflagration, disease, or the 
like. Chiefly with out, forth. 

134a Henry VIII Declar. Scots 192 Things of suche enor- 
mitie do brest out and apjHjrc. 1946 Lanc.i.ey Pol. Verg. 
De Invent. 1 xvi. 29 a, Diseases, that brest furl he on euery 
syde. X979 Tomson Calvin Serm. Tim. 250/2 We do but 
heap vp wood, and the wrath of God brasteth out at a blow. 
1630 Lord Banians 87 The windes in the bowels of the 
earth .. brast forth into eruptions. 179a Anted. W. Pitt 
I. x. 203 The flame of war . . was preparing to burst out 
in F.urope. 1808 R. Porter^ Trav. Sk. Russ. 4 Swed. U813I 
l.i. if War buret around him, and he fell in combat. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 665 A tempest buret forth, Bitch 
as had not been known since that great hurricane. 

,17. To irake a sudden overwhelming assault on ; 
to rush violently and suddenly over. 

a <300 Cursor M. 21400 Hrathli on his fas he brast. 186a 
Staniey Jew. Ch. <1877* I. ix. 180 Immense swarms of 
hornets burst upon the country with unusual force. 

18. poet. To burst away : to rush away im- 
petuously. Also (of a bird) To burst on the suing'. 
to start off into flight. 

1809 Campbell Gcrt. Wyom. in. iii, Wild bird bursting on 
the wing. 1899 Tennyson Elaine 1237 The wild Queen. . 
buret away to weep. 1864 — En. Ant. 635 A crew that 
landing buret away In search of stream or founL 
18. To force a passage impetuously through 
(a barrier, physical or moral, the enemy’s ranks, 
a crowd of people). 

* 1300 Cursor M. X2R72 Opin he sau he Hftes seueri, he 
fader steuen ha* thoru it brast. 1837 Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. 3> I. xx. 303 There are times when ft thankful heart 
burets through all Forms of prayer. 1893 Kingsley Hypa- 
tia xxiL 288 Bursting desperately through the women who 
surrounded him, the monk vanished. 

20. To break forcibly into , come suddenly and 
impetuously into (a room, a country, etc.) ; also 
with adv. tn. Similarly to burst up (from below). 

* 8«3 Foxe A. 4 M. (16841 1 . 397/1 Thorow windows and 
doors, .they brast in to the Pope. 1600 Fairfax 7 auo il 
xxvlL a$ He broke the throng, and into presence brant. 
174a Richardson Pamela HI. 128 In buret the pert Slut, 


with an Air of Assurance. <798 Colbsidob Anc- Mar. n. v, 
We were the first that ever hurst Into that silent sea. 1813 
Mas. Edgeworth Patron. I. v. 98 The flames buret in from 
the burning trellis. i%§ Masrvat Jacob FaBhf. i, My 
father buret up from the cabin. 

Phrase- key To burst abroad, tg ', b away, 18 5 b bunks, 
0 ; b a bloodiessel, 8 b; b bends, Q ; b one's brains, 10; 
bud b, s b ; b one's buttons. 8 b ; cloud b, a b ; b a door, 
13 ; b down, 7 b: b forth, 0 h, 6 c, 15* 15 b» *3 «• »*5 b a 
frontier, 9c; b from. 13 b, 15 f; b the heart, to; b for 
hunger, 1 c ; b into, e c, 13, eo ; b on, 6 h, 15 b, 17 ; b on 
the wing, 18 ; b open, 5, 13 ; A out, 3, 6 b, 6 « 

13 d, 16 ; b ranks, 9 c ; b one's " ‘ 


i A out, 3, 6 b, 6 c. 14, 13. IS h, 
lie s sides, 8 1» ; A through, 13 b, 
n, is l» ; A with, 3 b, 6 a. 


10; A up, a, 8 c, 00; A upon, 

Bum (bfiist), sb. Forms : 1 bynt, 1 -4 bent, 
birat, 5 byrat, A- burst. [In sense 1 repr. OE. 
byrst id«*»v/)«'OIIG. brust OTeut. Hrusti-z, f. 


pa. pole, stem of brestan to Huhrt. This seems to 
nave become obs. about the middle of 14 th c. : the 
modern sb. was apparently f. the verb, in 16 th e. 
Cf. the parallel Bruit, Briht. 1 
1 1- Damage, injury, harm ; loss. Obs. 
c 1000 AClkric Ex. xxii. 6 3i!de bone hyret he bet fyr on- 
tende. rtaos I .ay. 1347 Brutus at brtre al buten burstan 
tc i«79 harme]. Ibid. 1610 pe king Goflar iseih his hurst 
l c im lure), e 1300 in Wnght Lyric P. iv. 94 That buret 
shul beta for hem bo. ctymSyr Bevit 1999 A-dede hire 
etu nl iher feret That she ne dede him no bent, rsgao 
Chron. Vi tod. 330 ben in all be tuber worldalyche burete. 
e 1430 Haw Gd. Wyf taif\te Deut. in Babers ilk. (1868; 45 
The more nede hyt make or the grettyr byrst. 

II. Senses formed anew from the verb. 


2. An act of bursting; the result of this action. 
x6i x Shakr. Cymb. iv. H. 106 The snatches in his voice And 

burets of speaking were as his. 1836 Macuilliyray Hum- 
boidt's Trav. iii. 39 The Peak of 1 'enerifle exhibited a lateral 
buret, preceded by tremendous earthquakes. 1889 G. Mica te- 
ns m Diana of Lrossw. I. iv. 107 When beech -bud* were 
near the burst. 

b. fig. ftursf-up: the failure, collapse, of or 
organisation or scheme. 

1879 Daily Nn*>s 29 Sept. 9/1 A speedy burat-up of the 
whole agricultural system. 

3. A sudden and violent issuing forth. Chiefly 
of light ami sounds. So al*t > # 0 burst of flame, a 
burst of fish (in local ust'L 

x6xo Siiaks. 'Temp. 11. i. 311 We heard a hollow burst of 
hellowing Like Buis. 1671 Mii/ton Sam mu 1651 Down they 
came, and drew The whole roof after them, with burst of 
thunder, Upon the heads of all. 1816 Soutiiky Lay of 
Liiiir. , Dream vi, Hunt niter buret the innocuou* thunders 
brake, ilu IImewdur More Worlds ii. 17 The gloomy 
lurid >,rapc whose varied beauties a burst of sun-light has re- 
vealed. 1897 National Mag. II. 197 Terminating in a 
glorious buret of acclamntory harmony. 

b. A sudden opening on the view. 

J 79 «. Coleridge Tears in So/it. 913 This buret of prospect. 
1814 Jane Austen Atan^f. P. viii iD.) Here is a fine burst 
of country. 1879 Browning Jmh Album 4 Nut so the 
burst of landscape surging in. 

4. An explosion, eruption, outbreak. 

1649 Milton Ellon. Wks. 1738 I. 403 He . . kept them up, 
the only Army in his three Kingdoms, till the very burst of 
that Rehellion, a 1719 Addison ( J.) Imprison'd fires, in the 
close dungeons pent, Roar to get loone, and struggle for a 
vent. .Till with a mighty burst whole mountains fall. 1790 
Wedgwood in Phil. Trane. LXXX. 309 As often as tne 
heat was at or near the boiling point of the acid, frequent. . 
bursts or explosions happened. 1870 Pall Malt. G. 17 Nov. 
19 Out of 8,945 shells and shrapnel fired with this fuze., 
there were u 8 premature bursts. 

6 . A vehement outbreak (of emotion or ifr ex- 
pression). 

179s Johnson Rambl. No. 141 P 10 A mistake which bad 
given rise to a buret of merriment. 1779 Burke Amcr. 
Tax. Wks. II. 408 From the whole of that grave multitude 
there arose an involuntary hurst of gratitude and transport. 
1838 Thirlwali. Creese V. xliv. 370 A buret of ill humour, 
which it would have been wiser to suppresH. Mod. The 
statement was received with a buret of laughter. 

6 . A great and sudden exertion of activity, a 
vigorous display of energy; a 'spurt'. Phrase, 
At a ( one ) burst. 

186a Anr. Trench Eng. Past it Pr. tit. 97 With Chaucer 
F.nglish literature had made a hurst, which It was not able 
to maintain. 1889 M. Arnold Eee. Crit. 1. (1870 8 The 
buret of creative activity in our literature. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. vii. f 5 <1889) 393 The great poetic hunt for 
which this intellectual advance was paving the way. 

b. Horsemanship. A hard run, a gallop without 
a check. 

xBioSrorr Lady of /.. 1. iv, So shrewdly, on the mountain- 
side, Had the bold burst their metul tried. 185s Thackeray 
Esmond 1. iv. (18761 20 During a buret over the Downs after 
n hare. xB68 R. Eg. • W ahbumton Hunt. .Vftw^ilvi. 11883) 135 
How keen their emulation in the bustle of the burst, When 
side by side the foremost ride. 

7. eolloq . A prolonged bout of drunkenness, a 
* spree’. Also a big feed, a 4 blow out 

x88x M rs. Hr aed Policy if Pass. 1 . 288 When . . his men goon 
the buret. 1881 Cheq. Career 356 A good wcek'fl burst. 

Burst (bftist), ppl. a. Also arch, brast. [pa. 
pole, of Buust v. \ see Bukutkn ppl. tr.] 

1. See senses of Burnt v . +a. Shattered, broken, 
Obs. b. Rent by force when in a state of tension ; 
exploded, tom oj>en. 

toss Byron Ch. Har. 1. lxxvili, Clinging darts, and lances 
brast. 1804 Mum Mitforo Vi Hag* Set. \. 1863) 138 Working 
over the weak irregular buret -out button-hole. 1889 Si fvrn- 
ron Dynamiter 190 You behold me sitting here like a bunt 
drum. 



BUH0TABUB. 

f 2 . spec. Ruptured, suffering from hernia. Also 
as quasi-iA Oos. 

iglo Hawt Alv. B *s6p He that in buret, or ksth hie 
bowels Fallen down into hie cuddes. xiu Gotor., s. v. Ber- 
gamasqne, & trusac for a bunt man. if)! R. llvniLO Dcctr. 
Sabb. 14 (ItJ appeare* also by the example of the bunt, and 
of Uie bastard. 

Burstable (bpJstSb’l), a. rare . [f. Burst v. 
♦ -able.] Capable of being burst. 

1611 Cotur., Rompable, burnable, breakable. 

t B«rat-«ow. 06 s. [f. Burst v. + Cow.] 

bum-cow, an old name for the BuPRKSTia, q.v. 
iM Sis. T. Browne Pseud. Et. 177 (Inaactsj pernicious 
unto cattell, as the Buprestis or buntcow. s6al Kowmno 
M outfit's Tkeat. ins. xooo, 1 . .adventure to call it by a new 
name in English, Bumcow, or Burst cow. 1706 Pmi.t ire, 
s. v. Buprestis , the Bum-cow, Burst-cow, or Blain-worm. 

Burstod (bfrzsfod), ppl. a. Also 6 breeted, 
braated, bryated. [Weak pa. pple. of Bubst v. 
+ -RD.l - Burst ppl. a. Now dial. 

*5*7 Andrew Brnniwyhds Dhtyil. Waters Lib, Mem- 
bres which? be frosen, and brested or wounded of the fro*t. 
sgSi Nn ve Enteel. Q. f /ester 23, 1 wotc not how they 

were brysted. a 1600 Hooker Serm. iii. (1815 HI. 760 it 
causeth their brasted hearts to rejoice, a 1649 Drumh. or 
Hawth. Poe/us Wka 417111 a5 The long-since dead from 
bunted graves arise. 1708 T. Sheridan Persius v. 83 The 
Hangers portended you from a hunted Egg. 

Burma ibJList'n), ppl. a. [Oba. pa. pple. of 
Burst v. ; like many other strong pple*. in -en, it 
is still sometimes used attrib., esp. in poetical or 
rhetorical langungc.] — Burst ppl. a. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Housh. Ora. 4x790)460 Take qwete 
streyned, that is for to say brosten. n 440 Prom/. Parv. 
S3 Brustyn man, kemiosus. 1944 PhaIlr Regim. Lyfe 
(xs6o> Uiijb, A drynke for one that is brusren. c mo 
ChaFman Batmckom. Ep. Ded. (1858) 38 Even buraten 
profbsion. 163I Mynshul Res. Prison 44 In prisons, Gen- 
tlemen, end buraten Citisens meet as upon the Exchange, 
syia Stkki.k Sped. No. 444 P4 A Doctor for the Cure of 
bursten Children. 176a tr. Duhameis Hush. 111. xii. (eel. a» 
414 All rotten or bursten grapes. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 
Pr. 4x858) 11* Now grown quite corpulent, buraten, super- 
fluous. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (18831 544 The worn-out and 
buntelt condition of the old bottles. 

+ b. Comb., as burs ten- bellied, •{netted. Obs. 

‘idol Holland Pliny II. 263 To cure those that be bursten 
bellied, iddi K. W. Con/. C ha rad. 4 1 860) 47 A . .clubfooted 
burateugutted, longneckT hircocerou*. a zjum Lisle Husb. 
477 Whether it was usual for pigs to be bumten-bellied. 
t Bura toned, ppl. a. Oos. [incorrectly f. prec.] 
Killed to bursting. 

,*887 Snake in Crass (ed. a' 37 A very Night-Bird, and 
Vagrant, Burden’d with Folly and Revenge. 

+ BarstonnOM. Obs. Also 5 brostynes, 
6 burstiuese, 7 bursunesse ; see also Bukntnksn. 
[f. Burhtrn ppl. a. + -nkbb.] Bunt state or 
quality; spec, rupture, her;:ia. 

1083 Lath. Angl. 43 A Brostynes, hernia. 1518 Paymrll 
Salrrne Regim . X iij, Specially when the buntennes 
someth by ventoalte. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. 11. i. 
(*668) 29 For the rupture or burstennesxe in men. 

Buritar (bDustAi). [f. Burst v. + -kr?.] 

X. He who, or that which, bunts ; spec. ( A r till .) 
a charge of gunpowder for bunting a shell, or the 
bag containing it. Hence burnter-bag. 

161* Cotor., Rom/eur, a burster, a breaker. 186a F. Grif- 
fiths Artil. Man. led. 9) 193 The segment shells .. are 
each charged with a burster, containing powder. 1876 
Daily News 22 Sept. 3/3 The Palliaer shells will have capa- 
city for a 25 lbs. burster. 

D. fig. f An exhausting piece of exercise, some- 
thing which 4 takes the wind out ’ of one. 

1851 lllustr. Loud. News 99 A pace that would have been 
a burster to many a fresh man. 

0. I Racing slang. A heavy fall ; a ‘cropper*. 
1863 Arm. Standard 24 Apr., Benedict come down a 
burster, and was out of the race. 

2 . In Australia : see quit. (Usually Buster.) 
1879 Wall ace A us trains. 11. 31 The well-known southerly 
a bursten ’ are violent storms of wind occurring in summer. 

Bursting (bpjstiij), vbl. sb. [f. Burst v ] 

1 . The process or action of breaking suddenly and 
violently, as under tension. 

*378 Barbour Bruce xvi. 138 Thar wet of speris sic brisl- 
ing. i«7$ T. Still Camus. Carton 1. iii, We would not greatly 
care For bunting of her huckle-bone € 1600 Rob. Hood 
(Ritson 1. iv. 47 And it were not for bursting of my bowe, 
John, 1 thy head wold breake. 1611 Bible Isa. xxi. 14 There 
•hall not be found in the bunting of it, a sheord. 

b. spec, by Internal force or pressure. 

xntfbPtlgr. Perf.Ni. dc W. 15311 tor *», The body is not able 
to receyue it all, without feare of brestynge. 1600 Shakb. 
A. y. L. 11. i. 38 The wretched annimafl heau’d forth such 
groanes That their discharge did stretch his leutlterne coat 
Almost to hunting. *88* Manchester Exam. 9 * Sept. 5/a 
The damage caused by the bunting of an embankment 
1 2 . spec. Rupture ; hernia. Obs. 

1 544 PiiaUr Regim. Lyfe (1560) U viijb, To remove the 
•welling of the coddes preceding of ventoaitie, or of oitye 
other cause (except brustyng 1 . 
f 3 . Explosion, explosive noise. Obs. 

1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1 793) II. 34 The bunting, 
belching, and brattling of the French horns in the passage. 
4 . Rushing impetuously from restraint or rest. 
187s R. Et.ua Catullus lxiii. 86 The Hoo ..With a step, 
a roar, a bunting unarrested of any brake. 

6 . comb- with various advbs. (cf. the vb) 

1 149a Prmtt/. Parv. 50 Brestynge downe, prostrmei A 
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xsgftsMuLorr Aposthume, or brastieg out. 17M Smu 
Speet* No. 474 Fa The occasional burstings out into laughter, 
6. ;aUrtb. bunting charge, the charge of 
powder required for bunting a shell or case-shot $ 
a ta&fcll charge of fine powder placed hi contact 
witfca charge of coarser powder to ensure the 
ignition of the Utter. 

sM Grrener Gunnery 134 The bunting charge is very 
•uuaUhot it suffices to break the shell into about 30 pieces. 
1 86s F. Griffiths ArtiL Man. (ed. 9) 194 Loaded shells 
should never be fired with less than the authorised bursting 
charge. 

Bavftiag (bfriatig), ppl. a. [f. Burst v. + 
•ins*.] That bursts (see senses of the verb). 

a ieao Sax. Leechd, I. 272 Untrumnima Sms lichoman 
hast h beratende lie 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 08 Bunting 


171A Vounc Force Retig. 11. 910 Afar his bursting 
groans were beard. 1777 Sir W. Jones Palace of Fort. 
*5 As distant thunder breaks the bunting cloud. sSsy 
Loner. Evan. 1. it 99 From our hunting barns they would 
feed. 1883 Kinglake Crimea V. i. (1877) 945 Fragments. . 
from a bunting shell. 

Burstle, var. of Brirtlk v . s , Bri stle v 2 
f Birrstnlng, vbl. sb. Obs. Incorrect form - 
Bursting ; rupture, hernia. 

1607 Tokell Four J. Beasts 504 Arnoldtts commendeth a 
plaistcr mode of a Rams skin for Uintning. 1633 Swan 
Spec. M. *670) 220 Sulphur-wort . . is used with goodstn-cess 
against the ruptures and buratnings of young children. 

Burtt&est 1 bfrjstnfci). Also 6 braetnes ; 
and see Burnt ennjcsb. [f. Burnt ppl. a. + -ness.] 
The state of being burst ; rupture ; hernia. 

155s Hulokt, Brastnes, or rupture of a man. 1607 Tar- 
rell Four-f. Beasts 204 The Ointment . . healeth burstnens. 
Ibid. (1658 64 The skin of the feet and nose of an Ox . . 
helpeth. .burst ness very much. 1705 Bhadlkv Earn. Did . 
IL, Rupture. . burstness ; a distemper in a horse. 

Bur-Stone, variant of Buuk-htonk. 
t Burst-wort. obs. [f. Burst sb. 4- Wort.] 
An old name for Herniaria glabra, a herb for- 
merly thought helpful for curing ruptures. 

*897 Gerard Herbal c lxiii. 455 (Herniaria I is called . . in 
English Rupture woort, and Buratwoort. x66s Lovell Hist. 
Auitn. Of Min. 44B Leaves, of burst-wort, marsh-mallows. 

Burstyll, obs. form of Bristle. 
f Burt. v. Obs . Also £ burt-on, 6 burte. 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. burt. [Cf. Butt v ] 

1 . trails, and absol. To push or thrust, as with 
homs ; to butt. 

c *440 Promt. Parff. 56 Burton*, as hornyd best vs, cornu- 
peto. *552 IIuloet, Burt lyke a ntmme, arieto. 1538 
Arp. Parker Psalter cxxviii. 44 Our homes shall burte them 
downe. 

2 . To pierce, gore. 

*887 Montgomerie Cherrie 4 El. 165 Than furth I drew 
that deadlic dairt . . It hurt me, it burt me, The ofier l it 
handill. a 1603 — In Prals of Maistres, Quhais beutie has 
me burt T Quhais beutie healls my hurt ? 

8 . To indent, dint (as a tin-kettle). Somerset. 
Hence Burter, Burtlng vbl. sb. 
c 1440 Promt. Parv. 56 Burtare, heste [*499 burter], tor* 
nuteta. Ibid. Burtyngc, cornu fetus . 

Burt(e, Burth-e: sec dirt, Birth. 
Burthen, etc. : see Burden. 

Burton ( Iw-it'n). Also barton. 

A small tackle consisting of two or three blocks 
or pulleys used to set up or tighten rigging, or to 
shift heavy bodies. There are several varieties, 
as Spanish burton , top burton. 

1704 iu Harris Lex. Technicum. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marin* (1789) Burton, a.. small tackle, formed by two 
blocks or pulleys, .generally employed to tighten the shrouds 
of the top-masts. ijo+ R iggiug 6 Seamanship 1 sog Bur- 
ton-Pendents are. .placed over the topmost-head, that the 
thimbles may hong on each side, to hook the burton-tackles 
in. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 1x8/1 The Spanish barton con- 
sists of two moveable wheels and one fixed wheel. *86o H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 35 The top burtons are hooked 
to the burton pendants. 

t Bn*rton-WOOd. obs. A shrub found in 
Campeachy and in the Gal&pagos islands. 

1697 Damfier Voy. I. to* Bushes of Burton-wood, which 
is very good firing. 1699 Ibid. II. 11. 57 We . . harden the 
Steels ot our Fire-Arms . . in a Logwood-fire [or else J. .with 
Burton wood or the Grape-tree. 

Bur-tree, var. of Boubtree, cider ; see also 
Burr sb.*, banyan- tree. 

Burwarke, obs. form of Bulwark. 

Burwe, burwgh, burwhe, obs. ff. Borough, 
Burrow. 

+ Bury, sb. Obs. Also 6 bery, 7 berry. 
[Originally dative of burh : see Borough 1 b.] A 
manor-house, or large farm; a specialization of 
the OE. burh, byrig ‘an enclosed or fortified place' 
which still survives in many local names. 

1*73-1376 [see Borough x b). 1398 Stow Surv. xxxiiL 

(16031 204 The name of Aldermans ourie (which is to say a 
Court) there kept in their Bery or Court-hall^ 1654 Gayton 
Rest. Notes in. vi. 106 They went uodfi they came to a Bury. 
>636 Blount Clossogr., Berry. .The chieyhquse of a Man- 
ner, orthe Lords seat is so called., to thisJBay; especially in 
Herefordshire, where there are the Berries of Luston, 
Stockton, etc. 

Bury (be ri), v. Forms : z byrg(#)an, byrigan, 
a byrien, 3 blnqenn (Orm.), 3-5 burlen, by- 
ry(en, birien, abirln, 5byryyn, byrya, bmryya. 


BUBTe 

3-5 w rr, bwi(t, 4-6 bwy, bnr, (6 
by nr 9 uymy» bumy, burry, barye, b » wry , 
7 baarle, bura), 4 burye, 4-7 btuit, 4- bury. 
Alio Sc. 5 beryaa, 6 barlaoh. [OE. fynetn wk. 
v. WGcr. *burgfan (of Which the only other 
trace is the OS. derivative burgisli sb. * Burirlb), 
app. f. burg- ablaut-stem of OTeut. % berg-cut «tr. v. 
to protect, cover : see Brrgh v. t ne Scotch 
forms beryss, berisek, appear to follow the analogy 
of words from French like petyss , periteh.] 

1 . To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in a 
tomb ; to inter. Hence to commit ia corpse) to 
the sea, with appropriate ftmeral rites. 

a bom Hymns iGr.) x. so pone geomormod Tosep byrixde. 
X134 O. E. Chtvn. iljuia MS.» an. 1137. 9 v, & Rythen 
byneden him. e sago Gen. 4 Ex. 9320 Hue oore breoere . . 
Woren ybiried at coron. >373 Barrour Bruce x. 489 He 
doit soyn, and beryit was. * 1400 Destr. Troy 13674 Asca- 
tus. .Gert bryng hum to burgh, birit horn fairs, c 1449 York 
Myst xvil 285 Sen thy body beryed shalbe, This mirra will 
I giffe to M grauyng. igi Aar. Hamilton Catech. 5* 
Thame that will noent berwch or erde tho bodis of thair 
freindis on the North part of the kirk yard. 1393 Shako. 
Rhh. tt, 111 iii. 155 Ifebe buryed in the Kings high way. 
1633 Tom a Lincoln* 11. in Thoms 4 if. E. Prose Rom. ( 1858) 
1 1. 344 Iluring him inhumanly upon a dunghill. 183a Ten- 
nyson Ode on Wellington 1 Let us bury the Great Duke. 

b. Said of the surviving relatives: hence, To 
have buried (one's relatives) ■ to have lost them 
by death. 

1710 Suckle Toiler No. 215 F4 My elder Sitter buried 
her Husband about Six Mouths ago. 1723 S. Morland 
Spec. Lat. Did. 11 To Bury, os one buries nit Relations 
when he survives them, Etferre. 

o. Said of the religious functionary who cele- 
brates the rites which accompany interment. 

c 1400 A pol. Loll 51 So no Mng be askid. .for dead to he 
byried. 1401 Pol. Poems 4 Songs US^ II. 87 Whi . . wil 
we not. .birien the pore as wel ok the riche? Mod. 4 1 never 
object to bury a dissenter ; indeed I should be most happy 
to bury them all.* 

d. absol. 

X33R-3 tnv. Ch. Goods Staffs, in Ann. Diocese Lichfield 
IV. 46, XI*. peyd to the byssnope for hislnysance to byrrey. 
1834 Col. Wiseman Fabiola 11. xL 145 There is no evidence 
of trie Christians having buried anywhere, anteriorly to the 
construction of catacombs. 

e. J!g. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 51 Hwenne bu srrift underuongest 
benne buriest jm bine minium. 138a Wyclif Rom. vi. 4 
We ben to giderc biried with hun bi cristendom in to 
deeth. a 1333 Lyn demay Trag. 427 3e Prencis and Prelatis 
. .Sail bureitbe in hell. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. Hi, iv. iv. 423 
Thou didu kil my Children But in your daughters worn be 
1 bury them. 1B30 Mkrivalr Korn. Emp. 11865* I. iii. 119 
His first care must have been 10 bury the evidence in the 
graves of his associate*. 1875 J owij.it Plato , Gorgias -ed. a) 
II. 393 He would bury you under a mountain of word*. 

2. To put under ground for the same purposes 
as a corpse, e.g. to bury a person alive ; to consign 
to the ground any carcase, decaying organized 
matter, rubbish, etc. ; also, other things, in sign 
of their final abandonment or abrogation. To 
bury the hatchet : to put away strife, settle a 
quarrel, in allusion to tne American- Indian cere- 
mony of burying a tomahawk on the conclusion 
of a peace. 


Covkrdalf Jer. xxii. t^ As an Aase shall lie be buried. 

,‘th. 

She buried the hatchet, 


i6soShaks. Temp. v. L 53 IT 
tnine fadomes in the earth. 


breake my stafle, Bury it cer- 
84 Harped s Mag. Feb. 412/a 


b. fig. To consign to oblivion, put out of the 
way, abandon and forget. 

*393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 35 In your Bride you bury 
Brotherhood. *6oi — JhI. C. iv. iii. 159 Giue me a bowl ff 
wine, In this 1 bury all vnkindnease Cassius. *670 f. Law 
Let. in Lauderdale Papers (18851 111. App. L 934 To burie 


. . Afric. Is/, xi. 263 ' 

had buried their own differences and united to repel the 
invaders. 

o. To consign to a position of obscurity, in- 
accessibility, or inaction ; o.'ten refl. and pass. 

1711 Vital. Sacheverell 74 It would be a pity to bury so 
promiring a young Gentleman in such a place. 17x8 D> 
Fob Col. Jack (1840) 186, I looked upon myself os one 
buried alive in a remote part of the world. 1731 Johnson 
Rambl. No. too F 1 Many well disposed persons . . are so 
unfortunate as to be totally buried in the country. 178a 
CowrBR Truth 443 Sorrow might . . Bury herself in solitude 
profound. 1808 Scott F. M. Perth (r86o< 5 To retire from 
the world and bury herself in the recesses of the cloister. 

8. Without restricts n of purpose: To denosit 
or hide under ground ; to cover up with eartn or 
other material. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 169x0 (Fairf.) pe lewis . . beried ftho 
crossisj fro Crysten men In a preuy stede. igee Palsor- 
450 It is the propertye of a dogge to burye hu meate in 
the grounde. 1941 Boordr Dyetary xviiL '*870) *77 Bake 
is buryd in " 


Cubits 

deep in Snow. 1731 Chahbkrs CycL Supt. a v. Burial , 
Chembts sometimesoury their cements 1841 Lamb Arab. 
Nte. 5j So I tod* the money, .and buried 3000 pieces of gold. 

b. Of thingi : To cover over out of slgh^ to tub* 
merge. 



BUBYTHG. 

*G*rd. Diet itf&) n. r. CedmrThh wood.. 

j gunshots, sad buiyte* the shot without splinter- 
m mi Smeatun Edyttemi Z.ft ms The seas that art 
Mud. -in a manner to bury the houM In time of storms. Ibid* 
I *73 The two stones together would eompbeiiy. .bury the 


4. To plunge or fink deep in, so as to cover 
from view ; to put out of sight ; also in phrases, 
to hay onds fact in one's hands, one's hands in 
one's pockets , etc. 

ides Holland PUny L 43 The riuer that is buried ruder 
the eerUv twentie mfleeoff appearethegUM. 17x0 Addison 
" ' No * 


Whig-Exam. _ , . _ 

buried in intrenchments. «•«§ Bvsom Heb. 

of Sami i, Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath. 16*0 
Mss. Stows Unde Texts C. xxxiii. *99 Taking a pin . . he 
buried it to the head in her flesh, ilg Kihu.hi.ey Hypatia 
xxv. 319 Hypfttift sat still in her chamber, her lace buried 
in her hands. 

b. inir. for reft, or pass. To burrow ; also Meek. 
to lie embedded or enclosed. 

1I41 Johnston in /’me. Bern*. Hat, Club 1. No. 9. 966 
The animal buries in sand, c sfgo Rndim. Navis. (Wcalc) 
194 Those ends of the planks which bury in the rabbets. 


& 


C1440 Picock Rtfr. 1. viii. 39 The inward book of lawe 
of kinds, buried in mannis soule and herte. 17SS Berkeley 
Pass. Obtd . $9 Wks. 1871 111 . Z13 Every man's particular 
rule is buried in his own breast, 1833 H. Reed Lest. Eng. 
Hist . ii. 6x The truth, that now is buried beneath the mass 
of the old British legends. 

5 . pass. To be profoundly absorbed or engrossed 
in a habit or practice. 

<*1380 Wreur Tracts xvtii. Wks. (1880) 971 Prelati* A 
peynced religious beried in hereolde synne. 1603 Knulleh 
Hist. Turkes u6ai) 654 Charles the emperour resolved, .to 
passe over into Affricke, whitest Solyman w ns yet buried in 
the Persian wars. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 9 His mind 
Half buried in some weightier argument. 

Bury, obs. form of Burrow. 

Buryer, obs. form of Hijrikr. 

Bnzyilg (bc*ri,irj), vbl. sb . (Forms : see the 
verb.) [f. Bury v. + -ino*.] 

1 . The action of entombing a dead body or 
anything similarly treated ; burial, interment. 

1097 R. Glouc. 589 Henry, hys ^onge sone, was at hys 
hurynx. c 1300 A Alls. 801 j N’uste mon never hrtheit 
kyng Have so riche a buryenjj. 9388 WvcLlF Jer. xxii. 19 
lie schal be hiricd with the biriyngof an autse. c 14SO Sir 
Amadaerxxiv, 1 schnlle. . HringelmLKidi toCristun luriingc. 
1608 Siiaks. Per. 111. ii. 79 Who finds her, give her burying. 
S733 Chambers (><7. Su/A. s. v., Burying alive, was the 
punishment of a Vestal who had violated her vow of vir- 
ginity. 177a Johnson in Phil. Trans. I.XI 1 J. 144 An axe. . 
imports war : the lukiug it up, being a declaration of war ; 
and the burying it, a token of pence. Mod. The day after 
the battle was devoted to the burying of the dead, 
t b. concr. A funeral, a burial. Obs. or dial. 

x68x F.. Murphy State Irel. f 31 He .. tarried a while in 
the. place ere the Burying came. 9750 Wt-.SLKY W '£9.11879) 
1 1 . 19a There being a great burying in the afternoon. 1787 
Wolcott lP. Pindar) Ode upon O. Wks. 1810 1 . 433 Palls 
that grace a burying. 

2 . The action of depositing under ground, cover- 
ing oyer with earth or other material ; also^. 


I Bacon Sylva £ 315 The Burying of Bottles of 
well stopped. Mod. The burying of Ins talent by the 


►rink 

. - : unpro- 

fitable servant. 

9 . Comb, and Attrib ., as buiying-bell, -day , 
-grave ; also f burying-light, ? the tapers used at a 
funeral service ; t burying- tioket, ? a funeral cat d. 

xsga in Church Goods 0/ Berks. 8 A burienge bell, a sakeringe 
lie llT sfloe Return fr. Parnass. 111. v. (Arb.) 47 From our first 
birth, vntil our *htiryitig day. 190a Shake. Rom. <7 % ul. rr. 
iii. 10 What is her*burying graue that is her wombe. 98B7H. 
K. Haggard xxxi. Jess in CornkiU Mafj. Mar. 391 You are 


likely to meet a "bur^u^j party, sgaa 


Q. 111. IX. 


ayd to the Wax Chaundler for 


Founder's Com/. 

the 


to 

•beryin lycht at Sen Marky u ". 971a Steels Sped. No. 431. 
r j, 1 then nibbled all the red Wax of our last Ball-Tickets, 
and three Weeks after the black Wax from (lie "Buryiug- 
Tickets of the old Gentleman. 

B uryi ng, ppl a. ff. as prec. + -INO s*J In- 
terring ; enclosing, whelming. 

1761-0 Falconer ShiAwr. in. 590 The burying waters close 
around their head. 1835 Tennyson Maud 11. v. xa Never an 
end to the stream of passing feet, Driving, hurrying, marry- 
ing, burying. 

Hence Bnrjiiig bootlo, -sylph, ncla vicom beetle, 
which excavates the ground beneath the dead 
bodies of mice, moles, and other small quadrupeds, 
so as to bury them as a uidus for its larva.*. 

180a Binglky ri nj*i. JHog. <1813) 111 . 19O The burying 
sylph . . Synonyms. Silpha vespillo. Linn.— Scarabacu* *il- 
pnoidest 98B3 Wood hi Gd. Words Doc. 769/1 Burying 
Beetles, with their orange and black-banded bodies. 

Bu rying-ground. A place for burial ; a 
churchyard, graveyard, cemetery. 

9799 Load. Goa. 4911/4 They intend to let by l,ea«e the 
Burying -ground in BunlillMield. 1814 O. A\*t\ II. 83 
A Moravian burying-ground. 1834 H. Mii.uk Sck. 4 
Echos, eio Getting out, just as a party of unscrupulous re- 
surrectionists were in the act of entering the burying-ground, 
187a Manx Twain Innoc. Abe. xv. 99 Pfcre lu Chaise, the 
national buryinf*g round of France. 

BU'iylug^lMB. A place of burial, a tomb ; 
now tuually «■* prec. 
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Cxmeterfa, Sloping places. 9811 Bulb Gem. xllx. 30 The 
cane. .Which Abraham bought . .for a possession of a burying 
place. ,17*6 Avumc Partrg. 130 Every Parson may have 
• Burying-place iu his own Estate. 1I70 V. Wilson Ch. 
Ltnditf .63 Tht burying-place around it has beeu used 
within memory. 

Buryt, oba. form of Borith, soapwort. 
tBlUlg id.l Obs. Also 6 bowao. [a. Du. bus, 
MDu. buis 'gun 1 , a specialised sense of bus , kuis 
box: cf. Gcr. bilthss, and see Harquxbus.] A 
harquebus. 

>849 Comji. Scot. (1801) Mak reckly your cannons has- 
tardis, falcons . . busta, doggis, doubif busts, hagbuttis of 
croclie, half haggis. s$ek Cas on . Or. Friars 4s [we Bowes]. 

Bus, Tms (bw), ti* Uccos.bUM. A familiar 
■hortenlneofOiiNiBUS. II t net- bus-driver, -man. etc. 

183s Ht. Martineau Weal Sr Woe i. 14 If die station offers 
me a place in a buns. 1837 F rased s Mag. XVI. 680 An- 
other Buss came up. a 1843 Basham lugol. Ixg. Ser. 111. 
(1858) 445 There a aa no taking refuge too then, a» with us. 
On a slip-sloppy day, in a cub or a 'bus. 1851 Belgravia 
73 Whilst thundering down Hundreds of busses scour the 
trembling town. 1831 Mayiikw Load. J.abour HI. 348 As 
the busmen call them. 9887 Punch is Mur. 130/9 She is 
left without a benny to pay for tram or bus. 1887 Pall 
Mali G. B5 July 6/1 Tale of the 'bus meu's woes., the 
private 'buses. 

Ilence Bns v. in colloq. phr. to bus it: to go 
by bus. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. I.III. 93 A little too bad. .that 
ou and 1 . . should be compelled 10 'buss it. x!6o Ckamb. 
Jrxl. XIV. 116 We may 'cab' it.. we may 'bu- it; or we 
may go by boat. 

BUS, v. (%rd sing.) north, dial. Also buae, bon, 
boae, boen, (booat). Pa. t. bud^e, bute, bood, 
boot, boud, bode. Pres. Subi. bove. [Contracted 
f. behoves , behoved \ chiefly used im|>crsonftlly. Tran- 
sition forms in pa. t. were byhod, \ behode : see 
Bkiiovk. The pa. t. bud, bid , is still used in Sc. 
of moral or logical necessity : it is no longer 
impersonal.] 

fi. impersonally. (It)bchoves, is obligatory upon, 
is necessary fur. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9870 Of a worn man bos him be born. 
iind. 10639 pan bus ]»i* may be clene and bright, ibid. 
Resurrection 68. p.986 pat day. bode man again lie bocht. 
133a Minot Poems • 1887 ix. sR At the Ncvil-ctos nedesbud 
thum knelr. c 1386 Chauclr Reeve's T. 107 iKIlesm.) Him 
►joes [v.r. bihnuQH, byliouej’, fulleh, he musie] seme hym 
seine that hus na swayn. c >400 Yi vainer Gaw. 3029 With 
both at ones hihoves him fight, So bus the do. 1x400 Destr. 
Troy 5115, 1 hid perfore barly, put he liove lierchyn. c 1440 
York Myst. viii. 148 Nowe bus me wendc. c 1300 Poem 
on Death in Hulltwell Nugm P. 40 To rekkcnyn b e buse us 
ryse. 

2 . mod. Sc, Pa. tense also as pres., with subject : 
Must, ought. 

a 1774 Ferguson Flection, For tricks ye buit lie tryin'. 1786 
Burns Dream vi, 1 tear, dial wi* the geese, 1 shortly boost 
to pasture I* the craft some day. 1790 Siiihrev Poems 43 
(Jam.) A' he said boot just be to the point. 1818 Sus. Ksrricr 
Marriage 11 . >93 ‘An* ye bute to hue an English wife tu.’ 
1866 LomJL Mag. Xlll. 3^9 They bude to meet again. 
1868 G. Macdonald A’. Falconer 1 . 67, 1 1 bude to ipeik 
whan I was spoken till.' 

Bus, Sc. Iorm of Huhh. 

Buaard, obs. form of Buzzard 1 . 

Busby (btrzbi). [Derivation unknown. 

Busby is the name of an Knglish village, and also a personal 
surname of some antiquity, well known as iIiai of Dr, 
Richard Busby, Head Master of Westminster School 1640- 
1695.I 

t X. A kind of large hu^hy wig. Obs. 

9760')'. Brydt.f.s Homer Travcst. 1797) If. 144 But I’m 
afraid we cannot get him A busby large enough to lit him. 
1880 Globe 24 July 2 1 Thie * Busby’, so often used collo- 
quially when a large bushy wig is meant, most probably 
took it* origin, not ..from 1 >t. Busby, the famous head 
master of Westminster School, but from the wig deno- 
minated a f Bun from being frizzled and bushy. 

2 . A tall fur enp, with or without a plume, having 
•a bag (generally of cloth, and of the colour of the 
facings of the regiment) hanging out of the top, 
on the right side ; worn by hussars, artillerymen, 
and engineers; hence, one who wears a busby. 
Also busby-bag. 

(95 Dec. 1 in Malet Hist.Rec. 18 th Hussars '1869) 16 
Permission received to be clothed a& Hussars- jackets light 
blue, silver lace; hushy-hags blue. 1893 iu Duncan Hist. 
Royal Regt. Artili. • 1873 ft. 44 Sealskin busbies were sub- 
stituted for bearskin. 1834 in Kinglake Crimea V. i. 971 
The Bushy-baum taking it < oolly. 1870 Daily News 97 July 
3 They wore the handsome and characteristic Jacket which 
our Hussars have discarded for the tunic, and retained their 
busby. 1883 Annandale lmfil. Diet. s.v., 'Die bag appears 
to be a relic of a Hungarian head-dress from which n long 
padded bag handover, and was attached to the right shoulder 
as a defence against sword-cuts. 

Buaoage, obs. form of Boboaok- thicket. 
Buearl (biz skajl). I list A modernized form 
ot the 1 ith c. bulsecarl, a. ON. bu^ukarl, meaning 

* seaman, sailor, mariner * [cf. Bunk sb •]. Found 
in the 17th c. legal antiquaries, and occasionally 
used bv modern historical writers in this or the 
original form. 

nisei (K A*. Chrtm. an. 1066 <L*ud MS.I pa butsecarlaa 
hine forsocan. (1664 Si'llman cites the forms busecarl 

• DomesdRy *, but seta rl, but kite art, bn ?<r.cnr I, bucecnrl. 1878 
Blount has Buscarles, Bu scarlet. Mariners or Seamen. 


BUSH. 

9730-8 BailXy Brntseteerl, Butemmrl, a Boatswain m 
Mariner.) i86| Sia K. PalonavX Norms. 4 Ay. HI. »»* 
Sturdy kidghu, active squlrea weather-beaten buteecariee 
• » neoMiblS at I'dcanML M K.noslxv Nerew, 1 Out 
and away aboard a skip among the buecariea. ibid. vi. 
118 The broad hats of peacefhl buscaries. 

BuaoayUe, obs. form of Bunhaha 
t BUBOk, v. northern . Obs. Alio bonk, [ap^ 
onomatopoeic : of. brush , rush, gush ; also Barm, 
etc.] irons. To flow with a rush, to gush ; to 
rush with force. 

c 9303 R. R. A Hit. P. C. 943 pe wawe* A efte busched to 
ke abyme fot breed fyssches, c l|8* Witt. Patents *71 Til 
nit big was & bold to buschen on Telde. *• 1400 Defir. Troy 
1 xiaoMyche Mode oftiis body boeshetout after. fgjgSTEWAaT 
Cron. Seat. III. 368 And all the bowelhs buidul out. 
Buffoh-, earlier spelling of Wi sh-. 

Buaoh(«, buaoie, oba. forms of Buns. 

Bueoh en, var. of Bunk v. Obs. 
t Bniohbome. St. Obs . [a. Flem. busboom, 1 . e. 
box-beam, box-tree : see Box rA 1 ] Boxwood, box. 

1313 Douglas /Kurts ix. x. 67 Bos schawmyx of turnyt 
biuchboun led. ig|3 bufechbomej tre. 

Bueohie, early equivalent of Buaiiman. 

973s Mkdlry Kolben's Cape G. Ho/* 1 . 89 A sort of Hot- 
tentot Banditti infests all the nations about the Cape. .They 
arc called Buschiesor High- way men. ibid. 069 Tnc honest 
Hottentots abhor these buschieit as they do their devil. 

Busohop e, obs. form ot Bimijoa 1 . 

Busoom, obs. form of Buxom. 

Buioy, obs. form of Buns sb. 1 
t Buse, v. tare. Aphttic form of Ammk. 

1389 Warner Alb. Rag vi. xxx. 116191 151 My wife.. 
Shall not ywis be bused by the squandring Polio. 

Bum, obs. - Booh it, cattle-stall ; Bun v. behoves. 
Busomare, var. Bthmkr, Obs., shame, reproach. 
Buaerdo, obs. form of Buzzard 1 . 

Buh (buj \ sb. I Forms : 3-7 buak, 4-7 buske; 
4 boi(i oh e, boaah(e, buss(e, (also bouaoh(e, 
boyaoh, buyaoh(e), 4-5 busohie, buaacb(8, 4-6 
buasfoo, 5 bosh©, ft bushe, busahe, 3- bush ; 
Me. 6- bua, bus*. [MK. busk, a. ON. busk-r (Da. 
busk, Sw. buske), cogn. w. OHG. bush (MHO. 
bust/t, botch, Ger. butch), MDu. base, bosc (Du. 
bosch, bos), all nd. Rom. bosco or late L. boscurn , 
bosi us wood , of which the ulterior source is unknown. 
I f. Bosc Ao k, Bohk. The form busk is still found in 
northern dial., but in Sc. is reduced to bus, buss \ 
the buss of the Ayenbitc was only Dan Michel's 
way of spelling bush with ss for r 4 .] 

1 . A shrub, particularly one with close branches 
arising from or near the ground ; a small clump 
of shrubs apparently forming one plant, 
a. Form busk. Obs exc dial, 
c 1030 Gen. 4- Ex. 9779 Vt nf ftut busk . . God sente an 
kteuene. 1377 Lanoi.. P. PI. tt. xi. 1 16 iJridden . . pat in 
buske* (1393 C. xiv. ts6 boskhcft, busts. lies, lnis«.hcs] made 
lu'stes. c 1440 Prontp. Pa*v. 56 Buske or bu suite, mbits, 
damns. 1349 Com/t. Scot. 37 Itirdis hoppand fru busk to 
tuist. 160s V arinuton Two Lament. 7 'tai. 111. ii. ill Bullen 
O. Pi. IV. Thickets full of buskes. >670 Ray. Eng. Pnm. 
(1678) 54 Lads' love’s a busk of broom. 1863 Li>. J.ytton 
Ring A masts 1 1 . 911 The old straight 1 nrr age-drives, .now 
wind in and out among the bunks and thickets. i8g 
Whitby Gloss., Busks, bushes. 

0. Foim bush. 

c 1313 Siioreiiam 1 ti Thou nrt the boscho of Synny. 1340 

■ : - ' — ipa 


Ayenb. 28 Ne in genie, 
Wvn. 


ue in Inline, nc in trauwt*. 


ir Luke vi. 44 A Isiyscli I13B8 buy-clie] of breris. 9308 
They isa Barth. Pe /'. K. xvii. cxl. (1495* 6 96 A hussho 
hyghlc Kubus. c 1400 Pa Had. on Hush. 1. 87 As ptummes 
bodies are. 1543 Ait 35 Hen. YttI, xvii. | 4 Over-grown 
with 1 Judies or Under- wood. 9667 Milton/’. L. iv. i?6 The 
undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling bushes. 1884 Tkmny- 
non Grandmother 40 In the bush beside me cliirrupt the 
nightingale. 

7. limn bus (Sc.). 

1508 J.vndbsav J> rente 69 And fleinit Flors frume euery 
bank and bus 9788 Rose Het snores 6 (Iam.i Upon the 
busses birdies sweclly sung. 1813 Filki- n Poem s 163 (Jam ) 
I like our hills an' liratnery hruc-, Ilk hurdie, buss, an* 
hiirnie. Sc. Proverbs, Better a wee buss than nae beild. 
Ye maun bow to the buss ye get birld Irae. 

b. Phr. To bead the bush \ (lit.) in hat-fowling, to 
rouse the birds that they may fly into the net held 
by some one else ; (Jig) to expend labour of which 
the fruit is not gained by oneself, it.'f. ISbatp 36.) 
To beat \ former I y also go. wend, seek ) about the bush : 
to go indirectly and tentatively towards an object, 
to avoid coming to the point. Cf. Prat v. 26 c. ' 

c 1440 Generydes 451*4 Some betc the tmsdi and some the 
byrdcs take. *fso Whittinton f nig. 1597' 1 A lougc be- 
tynge nboute the busshe and losse of tyme to a jtjnge be- 
gynner. 93 33 T. Wilson Rhet. 1 h, If he utter his nnnd in 

E lain worries .* and tell it orderly, without goyngr about the 
ushe. >361 1 *. Norton Cabins lust. 1. 19 That we diuld 
not seke aonut the bush for an vneertnine Godhead, 
tn Burton /)/af3*(i898> 111 . 598 We have lAaten the bush, 
and not come plainly to the point. 1703 Vaniiru* .11 Conjeder. 
hi. ii, I went round the busli, and round the hush, before I 
came to the matter. 1813 Blacbu. Mag IV. 621 He never 
goes about the buith for a phrase. i8ee xiazli it Table-t. H. 
ix. sia He does not beat about the bush fur difficulties or 
excuses. 1837 C aslyi.k hr. A'ffrMsSynll. 1. iii. 18 I enighted 
fowls, when you beat their bushe 1, rush towards any light, 
c, J*rovcrbs. 

1599 Sandim Euro/x S/ec. (1639) iaj Thus hath every 
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gap hi* bush, each snspition bis prevention. idee Holland 
Ltvyxxm. iil 474 Therefore with one bush im they any; ye 
sre to stop two gaps, and to do both at once. sMSandbb- 
•on Strut. II. 97 Ibis common usage of the phrase, as it 
Nell preset veth the sence, so doth it also (that I may stop 
two gaps with one bushy jostifie the truth of this charge in 
my text. riMf Popish Pol. lumaskt 84 in j rd Coll. 


I In a sMylih-looklng bush above the occiput. stOmCkamb. 
jruZff 4 Their heads, .covered with great bushes of wool, 
b. -mm**, of a bushy beard, or eyebrow*. 

(r m» Ywaine 4 Goto. 961 HU browes war like lltel 
buslcekl 1847 & Smrffard sdpt. Commitiee-Mw a. Carr, u 
ii. e KU chin has no bush, save a little downe. .!J Ten- 
mvson Ytvieu 699 He dragg*d hU eyebrow husbee down, 
and made A snowy penthouse for hu hollow eyes. 

1 8 . A bushy tail, esp . of a fox ; « Bbubh t&. 2 3 b. 
UM Turrerv. Bk. Veneris B4X The tayle of a foie is 
called his Bush. 1977 Deb Retat. Spir. 1. (1650) 113 It 
aeemeth to be a dead Lion ; for It hath a long' tall with a 
bush at the end. sAie Guilijm Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) z66 
Terms# of the Tayle, That of a Fox is termed hU Bush. 

9. (Recent, and probably a direct adoption of 
the Dutch bosch, in colonies originally Dutch.) 
Woodland, country more or less covered with 
natural wood : applied to the uncleared or un- 
tillcd districts in the British Colonies which are 
still in a state of nature, or largely so, even though 
not wooded ; and by extension to the country as 
opposed to the towns. 

1760 (cf. bush-cat in nl. *8a8 Scott Tapes fr, Chamber, 
When 1 wax in the Bush, as the Virginians call iL >837 J. 
Lang N. ,V. Wales I. 953 His house was well enough for 
the bush, as the country is generally termed in the colony. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . 11871 II. v. iv. 187 The Black man 
loves the Bush. 1873 T rollopk A ustraiia 1 . 999 Nearly 
every place beyond the influences of the big towns is called 
* bush ' even though there should be not a tree to be seen. 
1874 <1 kikik Lift Woods ii. 9 t Every thing being much I 
cheaper in Toronto than away in the bush. 1888 New Zea- 
land Herald 1 June z/4 There is a bush upon it of 63 acres. 

b. To take to the bush. 


Poena (1689) 93/3 With them on# Bird in Hand's worth two 
i’ th' Bush. 1875 J evons Money (1878)947 The . . chance of 
receiving gold which is still like the bird in the bush. 

2 . In northern dialects extended to sab-shrubs 
as heather , or herbaceous plants growing in a 
clamp, as nettles, ferns, rushes. 

. Lyndesav Com/laynt 408 I hone Vpeland bene full 
blyith, 1 trow, Because the ivsche bus kepis his kow. 1370 
Tmr. in Scot. Poems 1 6th C. II. 93a Ilian mycht tfte 
Raschc 1 bus keip ky on the bovdour. 1970-87 Homnshld 
Scot. Lhron. (1806) II. 96 Caused the rash bush to keep the 
cow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv. The mmressor* that hae 
driven me to tak the heather-bush for a bald, 
t B. collectively . A clump of shrubs, a thicket ; 
bushy ground. (Cf. Boh* 2.) Obs. exc. as re- 
introduced in sense 9. 

13*3 Kitzhere. Surv a b, Highe grounde and drie Is 
miKMt conuenyent for shepe, wode grounde and lmsshe for 
beestes 1380 North Platan k (16761 4 She had hidden 
herself in a grove . . But Theseus finding her, called her . . 
Upon which . . she came out of the bush, a 1830 Sfottis- 
woon Mist .Ch. Scot. v. (16771 The rest betook them to 
a little bush of wood, where being enviroued on all sides, 
they yielded. 

. T 4 . A clump of shrubs used as a place of con- 
cealment Am-bumh, q.v. So to take a bush , to 
thrust or run one's heact in a bush . Obs. 

*' * 11 ° Arth. hr Merl. 843a In on buae thou the hide. 1373 
Barhour Bruce vii. 7* (He] stud in-till a busk lurkaud. 
t'1380 Sir Ferumb. 9887 pan scbullap our men of hem be- 
" ar J • ft broken out D f be bossche. < 1386 Chaucer Rut’s 
7 . 659 this Palanion Was in a bussh that no man myghio 
hyni se. #11333 Uoai.l Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 98 As the 
beast passed by, he start out of a buske. 163s J. Burges 
Anew. Rejoined 59 lice againe takes a bush, and hides 
htmselfe vmler the ambiguous terme of Religious Ceren.o- 
mes. 1633 Ournall Chr. in Arm. i. 1166c 91/1 Instead of 
confessing their sins, they run their head in a bush, and by 
their good will would not come where God is- 

b. Beggar s-bush : see Hkuuak 8. 

1600 Shako. A. Y. L . 111. iii. 85 And wil you (being a man 
of your breeding , be married vndcr a bush like a begger T 
5 . A branch or bunch of ivy (perhaps ns the 
plant sacred to Bacchus) hung up as a vintner's 
sign ; hence , the sign-board of a tavern. 

I«3S More Con,fut. i indale Wk« (1357) 649 '1 Set vp for 
a bare signe, os a tauemen bush or tapsters ule stake. 
199s K 1 .oh 10 9 nd F rotes 185 Womens beauty, .is like vuto 
an luy bush, that cals men to the tauern, but hangs itselfe 
withoute to wiiule and wether. 161a Dkkkkm If not good 
Play Wks 1B73 III. 980 As a drawer in a new Tauern, first 
day the bush is hung vp. c 1613 Rowlands More K mutes 
Yet 36 At next bush and signe Calling for clarrct. 1644 
Kvki.vn Menu ( 18571 1 . 97 Wicker bottles dangling over even 
the chief entrance . . serving for a vintner's bush. 169a in 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant. 11. xxxi. 1 50 You may bind two 
of them across, like a Tavern-Bush. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Sttpp., Bush, also denotes a coronated frame of wood hung 
out as a sign at taverns . . onticntly, signs where wine was 
sold were hushes. 1788 H. Walpole Retain, ix. 7 1 How 
should people know where wine is sold, unless a bush is 
hung out T 

b. I J cnce, the tavern itself. 

a t6ejt Deaum. ft Kl. (O.) Twenty to one you find him at 
the bush 163s Hkywoqd Maid of West 11. v. Wks. 1874 II. 
415 Then will 1 go home to the bush Where I drew wine. 

O. Proverb. Gootl wine needs no bush . 
s6oo Shake. A Y. L. Kpll., If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, ’tis true, that a good play n cedes no Epilogue. 
1611 CoU.k. k. v. Bon , G. -ml wine draws customers without 
any help of an itiy-lmsh. 1674 R. Gomi-kky Inj. 4 Ah. 
Physic if >8 As ^uod Wine needs no Bush, no more do good 
Medicines a printed Bill. 1849 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. -50 
Good wine needs neither bush, herald, nor crier. s86i W. 
Tiiornbury in Gd. lYords 432 Faded boughs— the bush 
that good wine does not need - rustle over the door, 
d. Jig. as To hang out bushes . 

1616 Beaum. ft Fl. Gust. Count r. lit. ii, Young women 
in the old world were not wont, Sir, To hang out garni y 
bushes for their beauties. *««3 biR T. Browne Relig. Med. I 
il V 9 In every one of them, some outward figures, which hang 
as nignes or bushes of their inward formes. 

8. Jig. Boasting, bluster, 1 tall talk \ U. S. dial. 
*•37 * lALiRURToN Clochm. 1869) 450 You Maine folks have I 
been talkin' a leeile too fast lately, a leetle too much bush. 

t8. trausf. Anything resembling a bush; a bushy 
mass of foliage, feathers, etc. ; a bunch. Obs. 
or dial. 

1313 Douglas ACneis vii. xii. 77 Amyd a bus of speris in 
rayd thai. 133# 1 'ai.sur. 909/1 Dusshe of oystrisshe tethers, 
pin mart. 134a Uijall Erasm. Apophih. 296 a, The cypres 
tree . . growyng sharpe with a bushe great® beneth ami 
smal about of a trymme facion. s6ti Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . 
ix. iii. 11632) 464 In the ninth of his Raigne a blazing Starre 
appeared with two bushes. 1848 Gage West Ind. xi. (1655) 

40 They put on all tlicir bravery . . and bushes of feather*. 

7 . esp. A bushy head of hair. (Very common 
in ifith c. : of hair is now expressed.) 


1300 Barclay Ship of Footes *1570) 939 To hvre the bush of 
one that late is dead, Therewith to disguise his fooles doting 
head. 133a Palikir. 769 Trymme my uusshe. barber, 1600 
Bible (Douayi 9 Kin** xiv. 96 Once a ycare he was powled, 
because his bush did burden him. 1840 Sanderson Strut, 
>47 A bush of hair will do it, where it groweth. 1710 D’U rfev 
Pills I. 57 He who wears a long bush. All powder'd down 
from his Pertcranc. *1843, Basham in gold. Leg. Ser. tit. 
(18587 908 A continued tuft of coarse, wiry hair, .swelled out 


I #37 L.AMLYLK i*T. KfV. IIB7I 11 . V. IV. IB? 1 
loves the Bush. 1873 T rollopk A ustraiia 
every place beyond the influences of the big t 
* bush ' even though there should be not a ti 


1837 J Lang. N. S. Wales If. * 3 Four of them imme- 
diately take lo the bush, I. e. become bush-rangers, or run- 
away convicts, subsisting on plunder. 

10. Attrib. and general Comb. \ a. in sense 1 , as 
bush fagot, fruit, -ground, -planting, -tuft ; bush* 
grown . -like, -skirted adjs. ; b. in senses 7 and 8 , as 
bush-beard, -hair, -head, -tail, -wig\ so bush-bearded, 
-haired, -headed, - tailed adjs. ; o. in sense 9 ( =» 

4 in the Bush'), as bush farm, -farming, fire, -inn, 
-land, - life , - rider , - track , -work, Huhh-kangek. 

1606 Sir G. Goose* appe 1. i inf). PL 11884) HI. 11 He 
w cares a 'bush heard. z66a Greenhalgh in Kllis One. 
Lett. 11. 3119. IV. 8 A learned Jew with a mighty husn- 
beard. 1615 A. Stafford Hear. Dogge 59 An austere 
’btKhlieardetl Philosopher. 1878 G. Meredith Beanch. 
Career IL i. 13 He was a fair, huge, bush-bearded man. 
1843 Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 999 Two rows of "bush- 
faggots arc laid for perhaps so yards in advance on the mud 
at low water. 1831 llousek. Was. II. 490 He had been down 
to the port from his "Bush-farm to sell his stuff. 1866 
Mark Lemon Wait for End. x. 131 His log-house and his 
'bush-farming. 1888 Dii.kf Greater Brit. II. in. iii. 39 
The smoke from these "hush-fires sometimes extends for 
hundreds of miles to sea. 1884 Pall Mall Budget aa Aug. 
ti/i "Bush fruit, including gooseberries, .raspberries, nuts, 
ftc. 1513 Fitzhrrb. Sun*. 14 h, Howe moche wode grounde 
or "busshc grounde, heythe, lyng, or suche other. 1837 
Hawthorne Anter. Note-bits. 11871) I. 51 A deep dell, 
wooded and "bush grown. 1884 M. Pattiron Mem. (1885) 3® 1 
The little bush -grown beck which bounded our parish. 
169a Loud. Gas. No 9809/4 Another. .Man. .with small 
grey Kycs, brown 'bush Hair. 1339 Palsgr. 307/1 "Busshe 
bee red, ircspelteux. a 1603 T. Cartwright Coif it t. Rhent. 
N. T. • 1618 1 196 Your puppet being lifted aboue the Priests 
"bush head. 135R Hclokt, Bussh hedded, or he that hath 
a good bussh of heare. 1881 Mrh. 1 ’haed Policy \ P. I. j 
3) Tb«- driver paused before a "bush inn. s8Bs Grant 
Bush Life QueensL 1 . viii. 06 Holding the long sweeping 
tail, tangled in a huge *bush knot. iW&a Lytton St. Story 
Ixxxvii, All the * llush- land .. was on fire. 1868 Dii.kk 
Greater Brit. II. 111. ii. 14 Tropical "bush-lands in which 
sheep-farming is impossible. 1840 Lytton Cox tons 11. xvii. 
ci, 1 ne memory of tW wild "Bush-life. 187B Ogle Flowers 
h Vnb. Guests iv. 37 Great "bush-like plants of Senecio. 
1883 Held 10 Feb. 199 The tremendous stork whips of the 
Australian "bush -riders. 1S9B H. Mili.ek S\ h. 4 Schnt. 213, I 
This woody, "bush-skirted walk. 2606 Wily Beguiled in 
Ha/I. Dodsley I X. 290, I might have turned my fnir*bushtail 
to you instead of your father. 1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4453/3 
A.. Danish Bitch, with a Black Muzzle, and a long Bush 
Tail. 187a \V. F. Butlfr Gt. tone Land xxi. 11875) 339 
The "bmh-tailed •• dean-legged animals. 1386 Wksiik 
Eng. Poctrie <Arb.) 77 Fro the sun beames safe lie lyzardes 
vnder a "iiusbtufte. 1803 Miniature (*8o6) No. 34 II. 125 
Sober whist is by no means below the dignity or a "busn- 
Wig; .830 Galt Laurie T. 11. xi. (18491 I knew as little 
of "bush- work as any other store-keeper or medysnic x8§s 
Fraser's Mag. XLV. 940 The sort of service (hit fits .. for 
the bush-work of the Cape. 

11. Spec, combs. : t bash Adder (see qoot., and 
cf. boske addre s. v. Bosk) ; bush antelope, ? « 
Bubh-huck ; bush basil, Ocymurn minimum ; 
bush-bean, the American name for the Klrincy- 
bean {. Phaseolus vulgaris '■ ; f bush-bill, ?a bill- 
hook ; bush-oat, the Serval or Tiger-cat of South 
Africa ; bush-chat, a bird, one of the Chat* or 
SaxicoUe; bush-oreepers, a group of tropical 
birds belonging to the family of the Warblers; 
bush-draining, the draining of land by trenches 
filled with brushwood; bush-fisllen^ ? one who 
cuts down timber in the Bush ; bnshtioat - Bubh- 
buck ; bush-grass, Calamagrostis eligejos ; bush- 
hog, a wild pig of South Africa, the bosch-vaark 
of the colonists ; bush-hook, a bill-hook {It S .) ; 
bush-lawyer, the New Zealand Bramble (/tubus 
australis) ; bush-master, a very venomous South 


American make; bush-quail, a name given to the 
Turaicicto, a family of gallinaceous birds ; bush- 
road, a road through the Bush ; bush- scythe, a 
bill-hook ; bush-shrike, the English name of the 
Tharnnaphilitm, a sub-family of the Shrikes; 
bush-sparrow, an American name for a kind of 
sparrow (see quot.) ; bush-spider, a large spider 
of S. America; bush-syrup (sec quot); buah- 
traok ^bush-road ; i bush-tree, the Box {Buxus 
sempervirens ) ; bush vetch, Vieia septum ; bush- 
wood, underwood, brushwood ; bush-worm (see 
quot.). See also Bush-buck, -fiohtbr, etc. 

1811 Cotgr., Attguillo tie hois, .the "buxh Adder, or wood 
RDeke. 1834 Penny CycL 11 . 81/1 The *Buoh Antelope isf. 
stivicultrix i, called bush-goat by the English residents at 


sitvieultrix i, called bush-goat by the English residents at 
Sierra Leone. 1397 Gerard Herbal ccxd. | 3. 547 # Runh 
liasill, or fine BomII, is a low and base plant. 2631 Gouge 
GotVs Arrows v. 8 if. 421 Such men are more fit. .to Carrie 
a "bush-bill rather then a baitell-axe. 1780 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. LXXL 9 The common "Bush -cat of theCafie. 
Ibid, 3 Kolbe . . speaks of a Tyger Bush-cat, which he tie- 
scribes as the largest of all tne Wild Cats of the Cape- 
countries. 173a 1 >r Foe Tour Gt. Brit. 1 1769) 1 1 . 1 79 These 
lust cold and wet Lands have l>cen . . greatly improved, hy 
draining off the Rain-water . . an Invention, called "Bush- 
draining. z88a Pall At ait G. 99 June 9/1 A broken-down, 
deserted shanty, inhabited once, perhaps, by rail-splitters, 
or "bush-fallen. 1863 A thenxnm No. 1948. 270/1 A new 
species of "Bush-goat. 1834 Chnsnb. Jml. I. 66 By good 
luck we came on a "bush hog. 1883 Harper's Mar. Dec. 
44/1 Shrubs that . . had nan the gauntlet or the "busn-hook. 
1833 Prater's Mag. XLV 1 II. 958 Half dead with their long 
struggle against the " 4 bush-lawyer \ a tough and tangled 
hramole. »8a6 Edin. Rrv. X LI 1 1 . 30 o The most venomous 
of reptiles, and known by the name of the "bush-master. 
1B60 Gosre Rom. Nat. Hist. 267 The couni-couchi, or bush- 
master, is the most dreaded of all the South American 
snakes. *• 57 . W. Westgaktii Victoria 4 A ustr. Gold Mines 
xi. 250 The gloomy antithesis of good bush-rangers and bod 
"hush-roads 133a H uuort, Hyl called a forest bil, or "hush- 
Mthu. i860 J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., A favourite 
sparrow of my own. .is the w#kk 1, or "bush -sorrow, usually 
called spisella p ttsilla . 1796 Sifdman Surinam II. x-x. 93 
A "bush spider of surli magnitude, that putting him into a 
case-bottle uljove eight inches high. lie. .reached the surface 
with some of his hideous claws. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v., */>ush 
SyrnO. a saccharine fluid obtained from the flowers of Protea 
metllfera, in the Cape Colony. 1864 Reader 9 Apr. 490/1 
The roads from the nascent metropolis still partook mainly 
of the random character of "'bush tracks'. 1393 Duncan 
Append. F.tym. (E. D. S.) Buxus, the "bush-tree. 1399 
Haki.uyt Yoy. II. 11. 127 A title way off was a great high 
bush-tree as though it had no leaucs. 1768 Walls in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 1 10 ft is entirely covered with low * bush- wood. 
.839 Lytton My Novel in Blaclnv. Mag. LXXL 184, 1 
perceived the form of a man seated amongst the hush wood. 
«796 Strdman Surinam II. xxiii. iSj, I had now extracted 
out of my right arm two dreadful insects. .These are called 
in Surinam the "bush-worms, anil are the shajie and sire 
of the aurelia of the common butterfly, with a pointed tail 
and black head. 

Bufth ybnj), sb. 2 [app. a. MDu. bttssc, (mod.Pu. 
bus) Box, bush of a wheel ; cf. G. bit disc, rad- 
biichsc , Sw. hjul-bossa 4 wheel-bush'. Cf., for the 
form, early forms of Blundmrbush, IIahqukimjm, 
in -bush. As to connexion with Bough*, see 
Bush 

1. The metal lining of the axle-hole of a wheel ; 
hence, the metal tor wooden) case in which the 

i nurnal of a shaft revolves. (Cf. Box sbA 16 .) 
>. A cylindrical metal lining of an orifice ; a per- 
forated ping, cylinder, or disk ; esp. a drilled plug 
inserted in the touch-hole of a gun, or in a bearing 
of a watch when worn (cf. Bouche). 

1966 in Collect. Invent. (1815) 169 Item, fyve buscheis of 
found for cannonis and batterd quhelllis. 1378 Ibid. 250 
Garnist with yron werk and bousches of fonte. s6sS Invent. 
in Shropshire Wonl-blr. tK.. D.S.) One pnire of bushes, .one 
(Mtire of bushes soles. 1688 R. Hoi.mf. Acad. A rmoty 111. \ iii. 
339 The Busshes are Irons within the hole of the Nave to 
keep it from wearing. 1770 J . F erguson Led. (180s 1 . 89 The 
upper part of the spindle turns in a wooden busn fixt into 
the nether millstone. 2797 A. Cumming Comtnun. Board 
of Aerie. II. 365 The nave is commonly lined with metal, 
which lining is called the box or bush. 2865 Ln. Elciio in 
Times 0 Mar., What are ordinarily known as front apertuie 
sights, 1. e. solid discs or bushes pierced In the centre. 2884 
F. Britten Watch Clochtu. 95 The hole is tapped at one 
end to receive a bush. 

2. Comb, bush-metal, an alloy of copper and 
tin used for journals. 

Bush ( buj), r.l For forms see sb. [f. Bush sbS] 
1 1. tram. To set in a hush or thicket as a place 
of concealment, to place in ambush ; intr . Jor 
reft.) to hide in a bush, lie in ambush. (Cf. Bcnh 
*U 4.) Obs. 

133D R. Brunne Chron. 187 Saladyn priuely was bussed 
beside Horn, c 2400 Destr. Troy 1 168 Lurkyt vnder lefe- 
sals loget with vines. Basket vndur bankes on bourderg 
with-oute. c 1440 York. Afyst. xm. 8, 1 may nowder buske 
ne belde But owther in frith or fclde. 2480 Caxton Chrvn. 
Eng. 11. 115901 21 Coryn sholde go out and busshe liyra 
in a wode. 2533 Stewart CVwl Scot. (1B58) I. 963 The 
Pechtis then wes buschit neir hand by. i6rsDarirl Hy- 
mods Tri. il i, Being closely bush'd a pretty Distance off. 
2. To protect (trees, etc.) with bodies or cut 
brushwood set round about ; to support with bushes. 

1647 MS. Acc. St. John's Has/. Canterb., Paid for bushes 
to bush the ashes in the meadowe yj d. 1678 Worlidcik 
Cider (1691) 34 Care must be taken to bush them, so that 
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cattel may not rub 
in, 



8 . To protect tfand or game > from net- poachers by 
placing bushes or branches at intervals in the pre- 
served ground, so as to interrupt the sweep of a 
net. Also absol. 


ta«l Carlyle Past 4 Pr. iSI Auiit us still better to bush 
the partridges. Ibid, iv. vili. uHjat <94 Game-preserving 
Aristocracies, let them 'bush' never so effectually, cannot 
escape the Subtle Fowler. 1N0 Ckamb. Jml. X IV. 974 As 
for netting by night, bush your Helds closely. * 88 * J . Purvfs 
in Con temp. Rev. Sept. 459 They know the fields to avoid 
for net* work, those that nave been bushed — i.e. irregularly 
dotted with posts driven upright into the ground. 

4 . To bush-harrow (ground, etc.) ; to cover in 
(seed) with a bush-harrow. 


17*7 Winter Syst. //tub. 113 Sow the clover need, which 
bush in, by the horses walking in the furrows. 1I4I Jrul. 
/?. Agrie. Soc. IX. 1. xo Hy attention to the spreading and 
bushing the field the whole surface becomes . . chanced. 

6. See quot. ; cf. bush draining in liimu so} it. 

«W» Went Monthly Mag. LI 1 1 . 39 They might hoe thocht 
of bushing the tent-peg* . .This is done, on the approach of 
heavy rain, by digging a hole near each tent-peg, and filling 
it with brushwood, to net as a sort of drain and prevent the 
water from saturating the ground, and making the pegs draw. 

6. To tether a horse by burying the knotted end 
of the head-rope in the ground. 

*® 7 * Dady Neuts xi Sept., The system of • bushing by 
which the officers' horses of the 9th Lancers are now fastened. 

7 . intr. To be bushy, to grow thick like a bush. 

tg6a Turner Herbal 11 x 33 a, It [wilde Thvinc] busheth 

largely, and groweth somrhyng asyde. Mr Milton l\ L. 
uc. 436 So thick the Roses hushing round Auout her glowd. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper s Rug. Physic. Eh l- 357 Greyish or 
whitish leaves, .many biuhing together at a joint, 
b. transf. of hair. Also with out . 

1909 Barclay Ship of Foolcs (1370) 159 Their hcara out 
bushing as a foxes tayle. 1516 Skei.ton Magtiyf. 844 My 
heyr hussheth So plesaunilie. 1579 Tuhherv. Bk. Falconne 
369 The dogge bccommen more beautiful I by cutting the 
toppe of his si erne : for then will it hushe out verie gallantly, 
t C. of the * tail * of a comet. Obs. 

1987 Fleming Contn. Hoi tusked 1 1 1 1314/1 There r.ppeared 
a biasing star in the south, bushing toward the east. 

te. To bush about or out: ?to beat or hunt 
about for tas for game). Cf. Bunk v * 2. 

s 606 3 June) MS. Let. from Job Chamock Of Council of 
Htigli to Council at Balasore, Wee take notice that you can 
Procure us about so"** ■ [nuiunds] ofWax, pray btmhc out for 
some more. 01734 North Life IM. Guilford (174a) aoi 
They are forced to bush about for ways and means to pay 
their rent and charges. 


t Bush, v . 2 Obs. cxc. dial. Forms : 4 buaohe, 
4-5 buuh(e, 5 boyssh(e. 6 bush. [Deriv. un- 
certain : cf. OF. buschier * frapper. heurter’, MIJu. 
buusschen ( « MUG. bi use hen 1 to knock, beat ; also 
PliHlf.l intr. To butt with the head ; to push. 

*3®7 T re vis a tfigdeu Rolls Ser. 11. 191 He may busche 
agenst men and horshedcs and breke strong dorcs wi)> his 
heed. 1398 — Barth. De P. A*, xvm. iii. (1495) 749 The 
ramme is exeyted and busshyth full strangely, xgxg Scot. 
Field 439 Then full holdlie on the brode hills, we bushed 
with our srandarts. 1990 Grkknk Mourn. Garm. 33 If he 
bush not at beautie. xSfia K. Capkrn Devon Provinc., To 
Bush , to butt or strike with the head. 

Hence Bu shing vbl. sb. 

*39 ® The visa Barth. De P. A*, vii. lix. (1495) 273 A pos- 
tume comyth . . of brekyngc and brusinge and buy ashy n^e 
and liurtelynge. 1J99 Langl. Rich. Reddest 1 99 pey made 
|ou to leue pat regne ^e nemy^tc, Withoute busshinge 
adouue of all joure beat flrendts. 


Bulk (buj v .3 [f. Bush sb . 2 ; originally said 
of wheels ; with the extension of the word to the 
vent of muskets, etc., it appears to have been 
erroneously associated with F. bouchc mouth, boucher 
to stop up (see next), or bouchon cork, plug; 
whence the frequent later Bo u CHE 9.] 

1 . trans. To furnish with a bush ; to line (an 
orifice) with metal. 


2 x966 Invent. 168 (Jam.) Item, ane pair of new cannone 
uheillis busrhit with brass. 1079 Cotton Burlesque upon 
I. 331 iD.) [He] Bushes the Naves, clouts th’ Axle-trees. 
178s Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXl. 964 The vent of a 
musket is very soon enlarged by firing, and. it is found 
necessary to stop it up with a solid screw, through the 
center or which a new vent is made of the proper dimen- 
sion*. This operation is called bushing, or rather touching 
the piece. i8Sa Field s6 Sept. 4x0 A x 3-gauge gun that 1 
had bushed on my system. 

2. transf 

ittx C. A. Edwards Organs 69 The front pin is bushed 
by two or three thicknesses of Unite . . to avoid rattling. 
tBu*h, *4 Obs. [a. F. bouehcr to abut an 
aperture; of doubtful derivation : seeJLittr£.] To 
stop a hole, opening, or passage. 

a 1690 Osborn Observ. Turks 1 1671) 319 Eyeing Christians 
with ahigh disdain, for . . bushing the way to Heaven with 
Purgatory and other Bugbears, it RouiiAir Rabelais 

111. ix. II. 879 If . . all the holes in the world be not shut up, 
stopped, closed, and bushed. 

Bush(e, obs. form of Bum. 

Baihfi (bn-Jfc). The manager or overseer of an 
estate in Jamaica. 

iSrr M. Scott hi Blac/nv. Mag. XXXI. 90s The Over- 
seer, or Busha. id give him his Jamaica name, looked at 
me. s®34 — Cruise Midge xii. Gangs of negroes. . waiting 
to receive kuska't orders for the morrow. >866 Morning 
Star 17 Mar., The magistrates and bushas, or overseers. 


tBwkalli, Oh. Also in 5 bn— hells, bns- 
'bay la, boaohayla. [a. OF. boschaillo 
(Godef ) a wood * It. boscagtia low Lat. bos- 
caiia (Du Cange), pi. of boscdic, f. late L. boscum a 
wood.] A cop— or thicket ; often as a place of 
concealment, an ambush. 

Mode Arthur 895 On blonkes by jone buscayle. 
Ibid. X634 They busked* theme . . la the buskgyle of his 
waye. a 1400 Octouian 16*7 Hesyde Aery*, yn a boschayle 
They token rest, c 1433 Syr Gener. 9189 TheL.come out 
of here busshaile Straight torto bede hem bauile. 

b. collect . Brushwood, underwood, 
r 1400 Maundrv. xxvii. 271 A urat yle fulle of Trees end 
Buscaylle. Ibid. liuscaylle & Thornes & Hraree & grane 
Grasse. 

Buh-bH0k (bu jbnk). [ad. Du. bosch-bok ; 
see Bosch M A small species of African antelope, 
also called the Bush-goat. 

xSea Black tv. Mag. LXXl. 994 A shot at an ostrirh or 
bushhuck. *®*S Livingstone Zambesi 343 In the mornings 
and evenings the pretty Utile hush -buck \ Tmgvlaphus syl- 
vatica) ventures, .out of the mangroves, to feed. 

Bnshld (bujt , ppl. a. [f. Bruit sb •, v} + -rn.] 
+ 1 . Of plants or shrubs : Farmed into a bush. 
IS73 Tusskr flush. 118781 95 Busucl, fine and budit, sowe 
In May. 1997 Gerard Herbal xxxiv. ft 1. 339 l«eaue* . . 
bushed or braunched at the top. 

2 . Covered with bushes or 1 bush 
x868 Dilkr Greater Brit . II. tu. vi. 62 The coastlands . . 
are exhausted, densely bushed, and uninhabited. 1883 
Miss Broughton Belinda 111. 111. vii. 22 The homely loveli- 
ness of bushed bank. 

b. Protected with bushes. (Cf. Bi sh v. ] a.) 

2884 I Hast. Loud. News 29 Nov. 539 It matter* but little 
what the fence may be— a hushed or unhushed oue. 

9 . transf. Having a busby head of hair. 

1494 Faryan vii. i*cxxiv. 951 For tlmt tytne derkes v«ed 
bundled and brayded hedys. 155a Hulukt, lloye with a 
bushed heade, coniatn/ns. 16*3 Favink '/'heat. Hon, xi. 
xiii.9T5 A great head, thickly hudied and tufted with haire. 
1840 Lytton A' Arthur vi. cxxxi, Hideous visage hush'd 
witn tawny hair. 

b. Of the hair : Spreading like a bush, bushy ; 
also bushed out , up. 

*536 Covrrdai.k Song of Sol. v. 11 The Inches of liis hayra 
anTTniszdied, hruwne as the uuenynge. 1779 Forrest Coy. 
N. Guinea 95 The hair of the women was hushed out also. 
184a Prichard Nat, Hist. Alan 34 Frirrling hair .. bushed 
out round their heads. 

4 . slang. At * Beggar’s Bush V ? Oh. 
x8ia J. II. Vaux Flash Diet ., Bush'd , poor; without 
monc\ . 

6. 1 «ost in the bush (sb} 9). Cf. bogged. 
tB$6 Tail’s A fag. XX III. 740, I nurrowly escaped Wng 
* bushed xSSx A. G Grant Bush Life Queeuxl. II. xxxi. 
x«4 John feared that he might get bushed. 

Bushel (bujel), sb.* Forms: 4 bus(«)ohel, 
buiuhol, buy— hel, bousael, boysohel, 4-5 
buysobel, 4-6 buasheUle, 5 bu-, byaohelle, 
busosl, bysshell, 5-6 bow—hell(e, 6 busiahel, 
busEhell, bushy lie, bousshell, bnyschell, 5-7 
bushell, 4- bushel. [ME. bovschel . buy sc hel \ a. 
OF. boissiel , - el \ buissiel unotiF. boissean , dial. 
boisteau\ according to Diez dim. of boiste (Pr. 
bostca ami boissa) box. This explana'ion is sup- 

J iortcd by the med.L. form bustellus* beside busscl- 
us , bissellus . Du Cange took the won! as a dim. 
of OF. boisc - med.L. buza, buta Butt.] 

1 . A measure of capacity used for corn, fruit, etc., 
containing four pecks or eight gallons. 

The imperial bushel , legally established in Great Britain 
in 1826. contains 2218-192 cubic inches, or 8n pounds of 
dialillea water weighed in air at 62 Fab. The H’inchcster 
bushel , much used from the time of Henry VI II, was some- 
what smaller, containing a 150.42 cubic inches or 77’^^4>J 
pounds of distilled water; it is still generally used 111 United 
States and Canada. The bushel had u great variety of 
other values, now abolished by law, though often, in local 
use, varying not only from place to place, but in the same 
place according to the kind or quality of the commodity in 
qtfcstion. Frequently it was no longer a measure, but a 
weight of so many 30, 40, 45, 50, 56, 60, 70, 75, 80, 90, 03, 
920) pounds of flour, wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. A full 
account of these local values is given in Old Country k 
Farming IVords <Eng. Dial. Soc.' 169. 

rsjoo Battle Abb. Lust amah 11887167 Habebir iiij bus- 
sellos de bericorn. 1x330 Poem on Times Rdiv . //. 393 id 
Pol. Songs (18391 341 Aousshel of whete was at foure shd- 
linges or more. 138a Wvclik Gen. xviii. 6 Mynge lo gidie 
thra half buysshelis of dene floura. 1497 Act 12 lieu. 17/, 
v, That the measure of a Bushell containe viii. gallons of 
Wheat. 15S3 Fitziirrd. Hush, ft ta An acre of grauude . . 
may be metelye well sowen with two London busshelles of 
pease. 1—6 Shakr. Merck. V. 1. i. » 16 His reasons are two 
erainea of wheate hid in two bushels of chuffe. *710 Swikt 
Lett . (1767) III. 35, I have my coals by half a bushel at a 
time, I’ll assure you. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 146 This 
wheat weighed sixty-six pounds ten ounces per bushel, of 
nine gallons. 187* E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 1. i. x An 
English Imperial bushel contains 60 lbs. of average wheat 
or 80 lbs. liquid measure. 

f b. ? A liquid measure. Oh. 

1483 Calk, Angt. 49 A Buschclk; batnlus liquidorum 
est, bat ns. 

1 0. Sometimes used without of. Obs. 
e *374 Chauckr Boeth. 1. iv. ic Who so bousilel a husshcl 
com. c s|86 — Reves T. 399 Hir cake Of naif a busshel 
flour. 

d. hmefy. A large quantity or number. 

e 1374 Cnaucsr Troylus its. 976 And would a bushel of 


venhu al excuscn For that a grane of love Is on It shove. 
sMm Answ. SHiting/leet's Sen w. 33 Who have Be—fiom 
and Honours by Heaps, and by the Bushel. i68g Trvon 
Wesy to Health 579 HeV.has msi a Bushel 0 4 Money byhis 
Practice. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu* Lett. liiL 1 1. 78 An 
old beau . . with a bushel of curled hair on his head. 1873 
Mins Broughton Nancy III. 187 Bushels of girls . . there 
always are bushels of girls somehow ; here they come. 

2 . A vessel used as a bushel measure, 
igfta WvcLtv Luke xi. 33 No man li)tncth a lanteme, and 
putiith in hidlis, other vndir a boyschcl |tj8S buyschciL but 
on a candel sticke. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. I. viil an 
Thra mues or buMhellis all frill of rynges ot gold, a tflftf 
Hkswood Pour Hs in DodslfjfK 1780 1. 87 Rolynge his eyes 
as rounde as two bushels. 16)7 '['oniELL bourf. Resists 154 
Their feet, .are as broad as a bushel. 1677 Ha ur Prim. 
Orig. Mah. 1. i. as The Sense represents the ijsn no bigger 
than a Bushel. 1704 Waits Logic 15a The apples will fill 
a bushel. 

b. fig. (with ref. to Matt. v. 13). • To hide one’s 
light under a bushel.' 

>SS7 TottelTs Mi*,. (Arb.) 944 Trouth vnder buMhcll is 
faine to crepe. 1607 Sanderson Serin. 1 . 167 The light uf 
Gods word, hid from them under two bushels for surencs* : 
under the bushel of r tyrannous clergy . and under the 
isliel of an unknown longue. 1644 Z. IIovd Gant. Zton in 
on's blowers <1855 App. t/j From under the llushell of 
ignorance. 1868 Frkf.man Norm . Cornf. 11876 11. Apn. uo 
The light of those saintly ladies should in no case be hidden 
under a bushel. 

0. Phrase. To measure other people's com by 
one's otun bushel : to apply one s own standard to 
others, to judge others by oneself. 

1636 Henkmaw flora subc. 979 Men usually measure others 
by meir own bushels ; they that are ill themselves, are 
commonly apt to think ill of others. 1801 Huntington 
Bank of Faith 35 Wc must not measure every body's corn 
by our own bushel. 

9 . aft rib. and comb . : a. of a bushel, as bushel- 
bag, -basket, -measure, + -poke ; b. resembling or 
as wide ns a bushel-measure, as nushel-breerhes, 
-wig ; also bushjl-iron, ? void) iron sold by the 
bushel. 


1509 in Rogers Agrie. 4- Prices 111. 367 '3, x ’bushel 
basket, lifts Jrnl. A\ Agile. .Sur. XL l. 902 Hit food 
. .carried in bushel -baskets. il]i Cari.ylk Sort. Res. 1. vii, 
Bell-girdles, *busIiel-l>rreclieK, tormifrd slioes, or other the 
like phenomena. 1831 J. 1 lot land ManuJ. Metals 1. 144 
"Bushel-iron, or the fragments of* uld huops, and all pieces 
of similar si/u. 1B31 Ord. 4- Regal. Royal Engineers xvi. 
66 All Bushel or Scrap lr«n, and Waste in conversion, ifljo 
pAist.R. 9uo ju MlouiutheU ineaMire, boisseav. igxi Fiix- 
ih-rr. Husb. ft 141 ltagges, wallet tes, or "bust>helT-uuke»-, 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rond. Jor Oliver Wks ll. 344 
What gives them consequence, 1 trow, Is nothing but a 
• bushel wig. 

Bubal, sb 2 [cf. BtiHH sb 2 ] The bush or box 
of a wheel. ? Oh. 

*438 hi Rogers Agrie. 4 ■ Prices III. 5^4 New bushel, /B ; 
Iron to do., x/-. 1730 36 Bailuv, Bushels (of a Cart wheel] 
certain Irons within the Hole of the Nave, lo preserve it 
from Wearing. I So Joiinson.I 1864 Webster, Bushel, the 
circle of iron in the nave of a wheel. 

Bubal (bu J£l), v. rare. [f. Huhiikl jA 1 ] To 
hide under a bushel, fig. (see Buhhkl sb} 2 b.) 

x6«oT. Vaughan Anima Mag. Absiiwd. ^b I have not 
Busneld my Light, nor buried my Talent in the Ground. 
1633 Ji-nkyn On Jude (1825) 89 Not bushel the candle of 
Scripture discovery. iSBr H. Mvrivai.k Fauci/ of B. II. 1. 
xxiv. 104 The agricole . . thinks that lie is wasting his days 
ami bushelling his light out of Guidon. 

Btrabelua (bir/oled#). [f. as prec 4 -4Y1K ; 
prob. after Orr. boisse/age., boessetage a R|ieciet> of 
‘dioit’.] Duty payable by the bushel on mea- 
surable commodities. 
xSxS in Toi>d; and in mod. Diets. 

Bubalar, buballar v bu JcIajn. U. S. local. 

[Cf tier, bossier ^banders; f. Imseln to do raid jobs 
of repairing.] One who repairs garments for 
tailors : also called buahelm&n. 

1847 in Worcester ; and in later Dirts. 

Bu abalfnl. [see -KUL.] As much as fills a 
bushel ; fig. a large quantity. 

t 1449 Plcock Repr. iv. ix. 474 Worth . . a Imyschel ful of 
gold, itfoe-xs 1. M. in Shake. C. Praise 08 Lovers will tell 
a hushell-full of Lyes 1 1818 Scott Rob Roy v, Nature has 
given him a mouthful of common sense, and the priest h:in 
added a bu*he1ful of learning. 1861 Temple-bar Mag. I. 188 
A bushelful of gold pieces would scarcely have sufficed. 

tBn*sb«t. Obs. [f Buhh sb} 4- -jet.] A small 
shrub or bush ; a small thicket. Cf. Buhkkt. 

1993 Tusker Husb. (1878)00 bo haue you good feeding, in 
busnets and lease. 166a Ray Three l tin. 11. 139 We rude 
through a bushel, or common called Rudwell Hake. 
Bruftb-Agbter (bu-Jfautaj). An irregular com- 
batant or sJcirmisher, accustomed to fight in the 
bush ; one who fires from among the bushes. 

1760 Wesley Jrnl. 2a Nov. (1827) III. 97 If it should 
happen, that any one of these silly bush-fighters steps out 
into the plain. i8sg Black to. Mag. XVII. 343 Cornwallis 
and Burgoyne had been over-reached by the despicable 
bush-fighters opposed to them, vtsy MA\nk Kkid in 
Chamo. Jml. VII, 363 Not so much with the eye of a 
soldier, as with that of a hunter and bush-fighter. 
tah-IglMlg ibu ffoi-tiq), vbl. sb. Guerilla- 
warfare in the bush. Also fig. 

1760 in Wesley Jrnl. 22 Nov. • 1827) 1 11. 96 You may keep 
up. .a little buMi-nghting in controversy ; you may skinnisli 
awhile. 1 ypg Burke Regie. Peace iv, Pray let us leave this 
bush-fighling. 1 Bgs Frauds Mag. I. 189 Accustomed to 
bush-Aghting in his own country. 1837 W. Irving Cage. 
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Bosmootllo (1849) 76 The wry Indian allies, though aeeus- 
loatd to bush-fighting, regarded it aa .. full of ArfghtfU 
danger* * 

Bn 'lU&ammer. U. S. [prob. ad. Ger. bon- 
hamnmr , to tame sente, f. bosun to beat.] A ma- 
nons large breaking hammer, often having aquaxe 
ends cut into pyramidal point* ; also a hammer 
for dressing millstones! usually having detachable 
steel-bit* in the dressing face 
iMfl Harpedt Mar, Mar. 338/1 They took the bush* 
hammer out . . that the ladies might see the varieties with 
five, mx, eightf and ten edges, which gave the granite the 
slightly lined or ridged appearance. 

Hence Bush-ham mar, v. To strike or dress with 
the bush-hammer. 

sMf Knhjmt Diet, Meek . Sapp. x.v., Rough-pointing, 
tooth-axing, bush- hammering. Ibid, Sandstone h seldom 
bush-hammered, as the stunning makes it scale. 
Bnsh-hanrow (bufharTOj), sb. An agri- 
cultural implement for narrowing grass land or 
1 bushing in 1 seed, consisting of a heavy frame with 
bars in which bushes arc interwoven underneath. 

* 77®'4 A Hum km Georgicai Ess. <1803) 1 . 37a We con- 
stantly employ a heavy bush-harrow to spread the dung. 
*•77 Blackmqrs Erema 1. ix. 101 As a bush-harrow jumps 
pn the clods of the field. 

Bn ih-haTTOW, v. [from prec.] trans. To 
use the bush-harrow upon (ground). Also absol. 
> 0 M Brit. Must. I. s 86 After the cattle are removed, the 
• lind is bush-harrowed and rolled, ilu Hr. Mabtimxau 
Degrbrooh II. xi. an A man beside Ids horse, bush-harrow- 
ing in a distant green field. i 06 e H. Kingsley /invent hoe 
xxxii. 188 The meadows were all bush-harrowed, rolled, and 
laid up for hay. 

Hence Btrsh-hairrowlng vbl. sb. 

* 0)4 Brit. Hugh. 1 . 481 The subsequent operation of cress 
bush-harrowing. 1S66 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxL 540 
The ordinary means by which our forefathers covered their 
seed was bv bush -harrowing. 

Bwldly vbu /ili), adv. In a bushy manner. 
180 G. 1 .AWRKNCB Guy Lrv. x, She wore her hair 
bushily on each side of her small face. 

BumImm (bujinvs). Bushy state or quality. 
1730 4 in Bailsy ; hence in Johnson. 1790 Bewick Hitt. 
Quadrupeds (18071 977 The bushincss of its hair. 1851 
Glen ny Handbk. EL Gard. aio Buthincss and compactness 
of growth. .1S75 M Aston Wordsw. ft, 175 The bushiucss 
of bis (Scott’s) eyebrows. 

Buuinff ( bujiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bush v.l] 

1 . Training on bushes [obs.), setting with bushes. 
c 1400 Pallaa.on Hutb. xi. 31 T rally ng, repairyng, bosshyng 

vyne dene. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr . 11. iii. (*8721 s6 Wo 
hear not. .by what methods he preserved his game, whether 
by * bushing ’ or how. 187s ' Stonbhrnoe ’ Brit. Sports 1. 
1. 1 . 1 3. 7 Bushing the stubbles interferes with the drag-net. 

2. Growing bushy : forming a bush. 

IM7 Girard Herbal 739 The goodly shadowe which they 
make with their tliicke bushing and dyming. 1610 Folkino- 
ham Art 0/ Survey 1. iii. 6 T no braunchiug and boaring of 
Pbtnts, Bushing of Shrubs. 

Blushing (ba/iq), vbl. sb* [f. Busu sb* and 

V.* + -IWQ 

X. The operation of fitting a hole with a bush. 
Also concr. ■» Bush sb* 1. 

1794 Rigging * Seamanship I. >34 Busking la letting 
through the middle of a sheave a cylindrical piece of metal, 
with a hole through its centre, to admit the pin. .on which 
the sheave turns. 1830 K. S. Kosinton Nant. Steam Eng. 
8 1 The brasa bushing of the strap. 1I64 W kmtkx. Busking, 
a thimble ; sometimes called a busk. 

2 . Watchmaking. See Bouchon. 

Bushing (bvrjiij), ppl. a. [f. Buna + 
•ino *.] (irowing or spreading like a bush. 

sfioS Tourneur Ksv . 7 ' rtt /. v. iii. That bushing-staring 
star. iM R. Holme A mtonry 11. 89/1 Fino loaves, bushing 
and spreading over tho ground, 1709 Pori Odyss. ix. 164 
The bushing alders form'd a shady scene. 

Bnihleil (bujlcs), a. Devoid of bushes. 
iIm Trnnvton Ode to Mem 96 The high field on the 
bushless Pike. 187a W. F. Bim.su tit. Zone Land xvi. 
(1875) *47 A rough and bushlcss plateau. 

Burnet (bu *Jlwt). rare. [f. Busu sbP + -let.] 
A diminutive or tiny bush. 

ilaa Hew Monthly Mag. V. 4 Birds as they flutter from 
buslilet to tree. 

Bn'Shling. rare, [see -UNO.] A little bush. 
156a Turner Herbal 11. elm, Nardu* Celtics , . is a liile 
bushlyng. ibid. 96 a, A bushlyng, a h panne long. 

Bushman (bu-Jmfin). [f. Bush sb. 1 9 + Man, 
app. orig. after Du. boschjtsman applied by the 
Dutch colonists iu S. Africa to the natives living 
in the ‘ bush ' ; and since extended in application.] 

1 . A tribe of aborigines near the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Du. forms Bosjesman , Boschjesman, 
also occur as ethnic names. 

<783 Sr arrmam Voy. Cape G. Hope 1 . v. 197 There is an- 
other species of Hottentots, who have got the name of 
Hoshees-men, from dwelling in woody or mountainous 
places. 1804 Hurcmkll 7 ‘rwo. 1 . 64 For our mutual safety 
and defence, .against the Bushmen. 184a Prichard Mai , 
Hist. Man 313 Considering the Bushmen, or Bosjesmen, of 
South Africa as the most degraded and miscrabla of all 
nations. 184$ Foreign Quart. Rev. XXXIV. sat Stunted 
representatives of humanity, .under the name of Bushmen. 

2 . A dweller or traveller in the Australian 4 bush'; 
a bush-farmer ; a station hand ; a teamster who 
carries stores to the stations. 

d»i Blaekm. Mag. LXXII. 5** Where the wild buahman 


entxhfclpfllthly flora. sSgS TaHs Mag. XXIIL 74* An ex- 
p i riem ilje d busbman and wall sMe Ckamb. JsmL 

4 Dm, fU Crowds of Bushmen, as those who live in the 
uiter^Sfjwe called by their brethren of the coast. 
BSyRlWMISMiP. [f. prec., eenw i.] The 
practice of wording, etc., in the both; buiMarming. 

(MS filrdw. Mag. Feb. 189 Bush* Life. QueensL His in- 
tlmotdlmowledge or bushnuuiship. 

(bujragnt). Forms : 4 bnseche-, 
b ti aso j, buysohe-.buohe-, booby-, 4-6 busoh(e)-, 
bosehe-, (5 bnesh-\ 5-6 buahe-, 6 bus-, 5- 
bushroent [In senses 1-3, an aphetic form of 
AbusBhint, Amiihment, q. v. Is some early 
quotations it is difficult to know whether abnsh * 
ment or a bushment was intended. In sense 4, cf. 
Bush sb. * * -mint.] 

1 . — Ambushmbnt 1. arch. 

13M Barbour Bruce vm. 44s A buschement slely maid he 
thair. sin Gowri Conf. I. 349 And of his men a great 
partis He made in bussnement abide, e 1440 Generydes il 
3977 In a buschement he layde his men echo on. 1489 
Caxton Ckas. Gt. 133 Vour peple that shal be hydde in the 
busshement. iw Bbendr Q. Curtins 111. DiJ, For feare 
the enemyes sh<>uid lye there in busshement. tflgs Wvrlry 
Armor it 86 Two Gascoin lands wane bushment make. 
1870 Morris Karihty Par. 1 . 1. 34 The barbarous folk Once 
and again from bushment* on us broke. 
f 2 . «AMBU8HMKNT a. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 13014 A busshement of bold men brake 
hym vpon. *1465 Eng. Lkrom. (18561 48 In the way as he 
shokle go, lay a greet busshement of Frensahemenne to take 
him. a 1990 Christie Kirke Gr. xlx, The buschment halll 
about hlrabrak, An bickert him with bows. 
t 3 . A surprise party ; - Ambubumknt 3. Ohs. 
1913 More Kick. ///(1537) 64/a A bushement of tho dukes 
seruantes. .began sodainely at inannes backcs to crye owie 
as lowda as their throtea would gyve: King Kycharde. 
igj6 B kli.en hen Cron . Scot. I. 144 Galdus assemblit one 
army. . and dividit the same in divers buachementis. 1940 
Latimer Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 187 Iudas also when he 
came wyth bushementes to take his maistcr Christe. 

4 . * A thicket, a cluster of bushes 1 (J.) ; a mass 
of hushes. ? Obs. 

1986 J. Hooker Giratd. Irel \ II. 169/a The sides are Bill 
of great and mightie trees vpon the sides of the litis, Aral full 
of bushments and vndcrwoada. 1614 Kalrich Hist. World 
1. viii. | a. in Thes : our grounds would, .he covered, either 
with Woods, or with other offensive Thickets and Bush- 
meuts. 1610 W. Sci.atkr Expos. 1 Tkest. 116301 6a These 
thickets of nuthmenL 176a Dunn in PkiL /' rant . HI. 
466 The most distant trees and bushments. 

f b. A bushy formation (of plumnge\ Obs. 

1599 Edkn Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 934 These byrdes .. 
haue a much greater bushement of fethera. 

Buehop e, -hopp(e, obs. ff. Bishop. 
Bull-ranger (bu j,rvi ndaw). [f. Bush 1 p + 
Ranger.] An escaped convict who took refuge 
in the Australian ( bush * ; a criminal living in tne 
bush, and subsisting by robbery with violence. 

xftsy Sydney Gnostic as Jan., Robberies by the banditti of 
hush-rangen on Van Diemnn's l^nd. i8s6 GentL Mag. 
July XC V 1 . 11. 60/a Van Dieuwn’s I^md papers and private 
letters are full or details of atrocities by the bush-rangers 
(escaped convicts'. 189a Wert Tasmania II. 130 The 
bushrangers at first were absentees (convicts] who were 
soon allured or driven to theit and violence ; so early as 
1808 by systematic robbery they had excited feelings of 
alarm. 2869 Pakkman Diecov. Gt. West xxvii. (1875! 389 
His little garrison of bush-rangers greeted them with a 
salute of musketry. 

Bush-ranging (bu-J^ndsii^, vbl. sb. Also 
-ra ngorlng. [see prec ] The practice of the bush- 
ranger ; the attacking and robbing of travellers or 
settlers in the bash. Also at /rib. 

163a Ht. Marti he a u Homes Abr. v. 7a As long ns any 
convicts were disposed to bush-ranging . . he could nut for 
his part feel very secure. 1863 Guardian as Dec., Hush- 
ranging has obtained such a head in New South Wales, 
that the Government have offered a reward of Zvp° f° r the 
capture of a gansf of five. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 0 Aug., 
Bushranging brods between Federal dragoons ana half- 
naked guerillas. 1893 Fraser's Mag, XLVIII. 66a What 
has busnrangering and the police come toT 

Bush-rope (bu jirdop). ff. Bunh jA 1 9.] A name 
given to certain climbing ghruhain tropical forests, 
esp. to species of Cissus or Wild Vine. 

1814(2. Rev. XI. 70 They are in many olaceR so dosely 
interwoven with rattan and bush-rope that they seem 
to be spun together. 1809 Watrxton Warns. S. Amer. 
1 i. 91 A vine called the Bush-rope by the wood cutters, on 
account of its use In hauling out the heaviest timber. its6 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1839) 11 . 74 The bush-rope joins tree aud 
tree, so ax to render the forest impervious. 

Bushwhack, v. U.S. [f. Bush+Whaok v. 
to beat ; prob. after Buhhwhaokir.] To act as 
a bushwhacker ; to bent the buih ; to attack or 
kill in the manner of a bushwhacker (sense a ). 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 613 The Colonel had begun to 
make a speech, or, as he phrases it, * to bushwhack In the 
most approved style *. 1866 J. E. Seinnkr After Storm I. 
a 34 While peaceable citizens were robbed with Impunity 
ana government officers were bushwhacked. X877G.I r LEM- 
img Mirage HI. vilL sxs A good many Mb Were missing, 
shot or bushwhacked, we did not know which. 

Buhwhsbeker (bu‘J,hww:kafh U.S. [f. 
Bush sb.\+ Whacker, one who « whacks’ or beats. 
(Cf. also Du. bosch-wachttr, forest-keeper.)] 
lit. One who whacks or beats bushes ; hence, 

1 . One accustomed to beat about or make his way 


through bushes ; t backwoodsman, a bush, 
ranger. 

sSunW. Iivma JCniekerb. vt. r, (1849) S 4 « They were sal- 
lent bush-whackers and huaters of racoons byrnoon-light, 
2 . Applied in the American Civil War to irregular 
combatants who took to the woods, and were 
variously regarded as patriot guerillas, or as bush- 
rangers and baqditti ; a bush-fighter. 


rangers and baqditti ; a bush-fighter. 

s8se Macm. Mag. June 141 Of banditti, or bush-whackers 
. .we say nothing. 1M8 J. K. Skinner Aftor Storm 1 . 040 
Neither bushwhackers or slaves wave seen in the streets. 
8 . A scythe or other implement used to cut away 
brushwood. 

t8gi J. Dow Serm. I. (Bartlett) The victim soon destined 
to fell before the keen-edged bush-whacker of Time. 1870 
Emerson Sec. 4 Solit. iv. 81 He is e graduate of the plough, 
end the stub-hoe, end the bushwhacker. 

Hence BwshwlumlBONiani, 

z88t American VI. 336 The 4 border ruffianism* end the 
4 bush whsekerism 4 which disgraced Missouri. 
Btiahwhioldllg (birj,hwst kiq). vbl. sb. US. 

1 . Making one’s way through bushes; esp. the 
pulling of a boat by means of the bushes along 
the margin of a stream. 

1818 1 .^ Flint Recoil. Mist. Valley 86 A process, which. In 
the technics of the boatmen [of the Mississippi] is called 
buxh -whacking. 1808— Hist. 4 Gtog. Miss. Valley (Bartlett) 
The propelling power of the keel-boat ix by oars, sails, set- 
ting-poles, the cordelle, and. .bush- whacking, or pulling up 
by the bushes. 

2 . The inakinir of the woods a basis of operations 
for fighting or deeds of violence ; bush-fighting. 

XO64 Daily Tel. 93 Aug. An unimportant bushwhacking 
foray. s88o Scribner's Monthly A XI. Dec. aox Forbes 
underwent four months of bushwhacking with tne Carlists. 
Bu shwhaoking, ppL a. That bushwhacks. 
.i8) ( American VI. 9a The scouting, bushwhacking 
Unionist, Fortner. 

Bwihy (bu*Jt), a. [f. Bush sbA + -y.] 

1 . Abounding in bushes ; overgrown with shrubs 
or underwood. 

13CJ W vet-ip Isa. vii. 19 In alle buRxhi places, imi 
H u lout, Buuhy placea, V esp ices. 1579 Turbkrv. Bk. 
Vmerie Pref. Seruants such aa heat tne bushie woods 
To make their masters sport. 1641 Milton Ch. Diseip. 1. 
(1851) 3a They seek the dark, the buahie, the tangled For- 
rest. 17*3 Da Fob Voy. round World 1x840) 305 The 
country being, .something more bushy, and here aricl there 
a few trees. 10* Munch . Examiner 15 May 3/a The enemy 
still occupied the bushy ravine running down to the river. 

2 . Growing like a bush ; shrub- like. 

15(7 Mai-let Gr. Forest 44 Fumitorie. .is a bushie or 
shrunlike Her be, like to Coreandcr. 1579 Si-knskk Sheph. 
Cal. Dec. a All in the shadowe of a bushyc brere. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 696 Each odorous bushie shrub. 17x9 Dk 
Foe Crusoe <1840) I. iii. 34 A thick bushy tree like a fir. 
1814 Wordsw. White Doe of Ryl. 1. 96 The spread Of the 
cider’s bushy head. x86x Praii Flower. PL IV. 111. 

3 . Of hair : Growing thick like a bush. 

t6sx Bible Song of Sol. v, 1 1 His locks are bushy, a 1613 
J. Dennys iu Arb. Gamer I. 150 Some lusty hone.. 
Whose bushy tail upon tho ground doth track, sms Gauls 
Magastrom. 305 A bmby head of hairc. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. 11. x. (187a 1 78 A man with eminent nose, bushy 
brows and clear-flashing eyes. 1873 Black Pr. Thule i. s 
The gusts of wind that blew about Ins bushy grey beard. 

fb. Of persona: With long thick hair; also 
quasi-j^. Obs. 

1619 P. Small Mads May in Farr’s . 9 . P. (1848) 331 Time 
still describ’d in poets thus wc finde, Bushy before, but very 
bald behinde. 1699 Uulwkr Anthropomet.w. 56 He doea 
that which is ridiculous . . who is . . a Bushie among those 
who are Poled. 

4 . Puffed out like a bush. 

1796 Nugent Gr. Tour, Germany II. 098 They wear 
pointed hats, and monstrous bushy ruffs. 183s Fraser's 
Mag. VI. 380 Ail. .had taken more stuff than necessary for 
their clothes.. It is as if the women could not be busby 
enoughjthe men not puffy enough, to please themselves, 
f 5 . Dwelling among the bushes, rare. 

1963 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1870) 81 The Nightingal., 
gettes the peerlcsse prayse, The bushie birdes among. 

8 . Comb., as bushy-whiskered, - wigged \ adjjs, 

183s Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 40a Old sedentary 
busny-wigged Cave. 1837 — Fr. Rev. (1871) II. 1. ix. 40 
Impassioned bushy - whiskered youth threatening suicide. 
s8se J. H. Vaux Flash Diet.. A man who Ispoor is said 
to be 4 at Bushy park ’, or * in the park*. (Cf. Burned ] 

BufthyUa, obs. form of Bushel. 

Busied (hi rid),///, a. For forms see Bury v. 


[f. Bury v. + -in.] Attentively occupied, engaged, 
actively employed. (The attrib. use is rare ; for 
the use as predicate see Bury v. 1 c.) 
x6xx F lor to. AJfacendato , busied, full of affaires. *690 
and- Mark betwixt Prince 4 People 1 Our . . too imicn 


I.and-Mark betwixt Prince 4 People 1 Our . . too much 
busied forefathers. 1669 Woodhrad St. Teresa it vii. 55 That 
the busied Monk was tempted but with one DeviL 

BibUt (bi*zili), adv. Forms; 3 busiliohe, 
{sup. bisilukeet), 3-5 bisiliohe, 4 byrnly, byaily, 
blsOi, blsyiy, besoly, besiliohe, {comp. Mai- 
loker), 4-5 bysyly, bisily, besily, 4 6 besyly, 
4-7 basely. 5 beeele, bessetyche, byefliohe, 
byeylyohe, {comp. beetlier),6 bisllye. boisyly(e, 
bnsely(e, buoilie, 4, 6- busily, [f. Busy a + 
•LY 8.] 

+ 1 . With fixed attention; carefully, hecdfullv; 
attentively, intently: with attention to details ; 
particularly, minutely, 4 curiously \ Ohs. 



Busnrmius 


isos 


tut* Lav. 4473 Ru cnlhtos ..lata U Van' brimme and 
toilidm (« im Mdwjikk viatto. It wumCako Meyer 
w. 39 Let not « Bofc biailiche Beo foaySfa mMnSnL 


A A 4JW. A & 144* Wyth hum tad busily 
anaynted. ajls Wveur JNw«.ii. 7, 8 Thou Hraoda, forty 


feraydeofhemthema onto atari*.. And be., aside. Co 
3*$,and*xe SMbUlyortlwoikdd. onjM C haucer 
«/■ /.wtmv r. 007 Ha lofod badly UpcSthe child. ee% 
Caxton 1^4 Leg. C H/a He damaxHUSTmora brailkir aftS 
Kym. « tfoo 3/>»r. Our Lady* hj Hour tartly alio «u to 
lcope her lonfUfL 197? *r- BnUingeYs Decades <X59«) 344 It 
ia in the 3. of Kings, very foully set dom 
+ b. Anxiously, solicitously. Oh 
c tfoo ill Pol. Ret. «* L. Poems UB66; 934 Hera we line 
hiailicfo wit strong sorwe ft core. 

1 2 . Earnestly, fervently, eagerly, importunately. 
41910 Conor M. 17710 iTrin.) Blallt to god preyonae. 


mS&ZSZZ jgJS&gsS.n 

1 mm u mn Huwiy wiv nut MjIUMi 

Then Hondo, bisHy WksTLsto Wbatta 


1374 Chaucer Amt. 4 Art. m Ful ropcfoU forename 
hod no or fot ha myght his Indy wynne. 1387 Trivisa 
Higdon Row Ser. III. 449 (Hejuleyde 1 4 worn unnafo 


!«*'] of 1 _ . 

xxxvi. 11495) ill The hevte hyghta cor .. of rare besynesse, 
for therm in ell besyjicuM end count of witte end or know* 
inge. 1503 4 Act 19 Hen. VH % mil | 5 Tekyng uppon 
theym the charge and beuyne* for the osweMyng of the weld 
womme. 1540 Rvkos Yivcs Instr. Ckr. Went. (159a; CCij, 
All diene busines, A keeping of the corcc. 

+ 7. Trouble, difficulty ; ado. Cf. Bust a. &. Obs* 


iwl Tmvim Barth. Dt 
te nyghte cor. .of rare 1m 
and cauwe of witte and < 


ww grate foaynaiae, qid Trinuu Obedient* Chr. Man 
WkaTLsto What foiineaa had he to pacify his children, 
eigne A Boosnuau in Arb, Gamer 1 . 34, I fod no 
imiUbosinea* to cause my uarinera to venture, 1893 Locke 
Educittf Hb teaming to read should be made ae little 
Trouble or Boehms to bia aa might be. 

t b. Ado, distUTbanoe, commotion. Oh. 

1494 Favvan VII. 684 For whose goodet was beayneaae by* 
twen the Kyngea earner and the sheryflfe. 1914 Ltx Mouwt- 


41940 eerier fit. 17710 ilrin.) Blalli to god preyonae. 
rim Lay- Folks A fast- Bit. 11. 14 Wo bleaae h* uiayly. 
ct0m Towneley Afyst. 96 Pray for me fosele. 1934 Ld. 
Bwsuut* Go/d. Bk. At. A are/ (13461 Bb||, My wlfeT^utly 
prated me to kept ie s6ss Bolton S/at. /ret. <11 Flit.) 
316 Denlot Mac Morclie . . went . . to the aaid king Henry, 
and him besely besought of succour. 

3 . So as to be fully occupied ; diligently, indus- 
triously, assiduously, energetically. 

*940 Hampoijc Pr. Cense. 1067 About worldfsshe thynges 
fofhere travailo Fill bywily. 1447-8 J. Shilunofobd Lett. 
(1871 • 3 Have full butily labored to make an answere to the 
arttculy*. 1908 Finhkb Whs. 1. (E. E. T.) 58 He Rhoulde 
haue resyNted. .more beayly. ini Shakw. x Hen. /K v. v. 
38 Northumberland, and the Prelate Scroops . . are bns ly in 
A rates, mi Btuw /fee/, vii. 14a This little Hcene of 
human life, in which we are so busily engaged. 1798 
Southey To Spider , Busily our needful food to win, We 
work. i8M Kimoslby Hereto. x , The old Lapp nurae sat . . 
sewing busily. 

b. Actively, briskly. 

13x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge (18481 x Bynfoi besely syng- 
ynge. 1843 Cahlylk Past * Pr. 11. vii. (187a 65 St. Ed* 
mundxhiiry is a busily fermenting place, i860 Tyndall 
Gtae. 1. 1 tr. 72 The stars, .twinkled busily. 

BuBillBBB (bi'znesL Forms : I North, bisis- 
nia, 3 blsenea, 3 4 biaines, 4 biay-, byai-, bis- 
synea, blaaineaae, 4-5 beaines(ae. beaenea, 
biay-, byayneaae, 4-6 beaynea(aa, byay-, buay- 
nea, 4 7 buayneaae, 5 beaineaa, beaaynea, 
byae-, bialneaae, 6 baayneaa, buaenea(a, buyal- 
nes, 6 7 buainea, -neaae, (7 bula'neaa, busy- 
n-ac), 7- buaineaa. [OE. (North.) bi si inis , f. 
llttHY <?., or stem of Bury v. ; wee -nksh. Shortened 
to a dissyllable, since it ceaaed to be a noun of 
state. The plural businesses (formerly also busi- 
ness) is used i inly in a ftw senses, chiefly 14, 15.J 
I. State or (juality of being busy. ;Cf. the adj.) 

(These senses are nil ol*s.. blit some of them occur ns 
nonce-words with special spelling Hijsynkss, and trisyllabic 
pronunciation, l 

tl- 8. The state of being busily engaged ill any- 
thing. b. Industry, diligence. Obs 

c 1350 C nrsor At. 28748 Coll, (ialha MS.' Fasting and 
ruJc bisincs C.ers a man fle lustes of fless. c 1)80 Wvclik 
il'ks. 11880' 60 Cristis bysynesse in prechynge. ct 440 
Promp . Pari>. 37 Bysynesse, assuiuitms, dill gene ia. 1549 
( 'otnpl. Scot. 2 Distitute of . . al vert e us bysyncs of body 
nude Haul, stfii Bible Rom. xii. ix Not slouthfull in husi* 
ih:s |s88i Rev. V r crs. in diligence not slothftil]. 1696 Srit* 
i.iNCFi-. 1a Serm. van. 349 Apprehensive, .not so much from 
the business of our enemies, a 1713 in Guardian No. 33 
1 12 Behold the raptures which a writer knows. . Behold his 
business while he works the mine. 

+ 2 . Activity, briskness Obs. 

14x3 Jab. I. KinsfsQ. civ, 'Hie lytill squerell, full of besy* 
nesse. 1616 Sukvl. & Mamch. Couutr , Farm 62 1 'Hie 
businesse of his |a dog’s) taile. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 
Srlv. ix ’J'lie bulkiness of the world, the business of motion. 

t 3 . Mischievous or im|icitinciit activity, officious- 
ness Ob r, 

i486 Poston Lett . No. 543 IT. 263 Al by her awne bessynes 
of her tunga. seaS More Dial. Hertsyes 111. Wks. axa/x 
Kaccious wayes lull of busynes. 1380 Sidney A rcadia 3x5 
O noble sisters . . now you be gone what is left in that sex, 
but babling and businesse f 

1 4 . Eagerness, earnestness, importunity. Obs. 

la xbdo Cato Afajorw. x\ii. Envye wiS gret lusinesse Bco* 
beuk he forte flea 1398 Trrvina Batik. D* P. R. xii. 
Inlrod., Males seche)> females with hesinesse. c 1400 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk. App. iii. 12a porou) besynesse of preyen. 
1543 Ptytner ibid. 86 Make me accord yng to my busynea 
Eirtakcr of thy . . glory endles. 

1 5 . Anxiety, solicitude, care ; distress uneasi- 
ness, (The earliest cited sens e.) Obs. 

c 990 Limits/. Goqp. Matt.. Table Contents xx, Ne biaig- 
nisse incites A woedes hieliende (l^at. 4 tec 40/icitudiuem 
esc a et vest is A abend am], a sjoo Cursor Af. 14105 * Martha, 
Martha ’ . . * In inikel bisenes ert bou ’. t|8a Wycijp F.stk. 
xii. 19 Thei ahulen cete her breed in Insynes [so/tcifudtne]. 
1475 Bk. Nobles** 3 Put away thou^hte and gret pensifnea 
. and besincHse. iga6 Tindai.k Got. v. 1 y From hence 
forth, let no man put me to busynes (so in Covkbdai.b, 
Cranmer, Geneva^ *877 St August inn's Man. '*d. Long- 
man 00 Leave of t nine own buaineaaea . . and wlthdiawe thy 
aelfe from thy troublesome thoughtes. 

1 6. Care, attention, observance. Obs. 

138a Wveur Ecclns. xii. 13 Haue thoa bbyiwme fra nans 
kmbe) of a good name. 1398 Trsvisa Barth. De P. R. v 


nesa or they woald avoid, 1906 Iindals Matt, xxvli. as 
Whan Pilate aawe . . that otoare fosanea [1611 a tumult] 
was made. 1 Jfe Daub Stsidam's Comm. 343 a, One of the 
Sergeaunta . . made a busines with him aa though he would 
haue caried him to pryson. 1370-97 Holimhhbd^c Chrm u 
11806) no Argadus seat foorth . . with a power to appease 
that busi n e ss e. 

t8. Diligent labour, exertion, pains. Phrases. 
To do (one's) business , give business : to take pains, 
do one's endeavour (L. dare operam). 

lip Hamsolb Pr. Cense. xo68 Wald bai do half swUk 
byaines About goddes of heven. c xjBo Wycuk Whs. (x88o) 

» 3 He wol |mt b *1 biasynea to b« londe. c 1400 

aundky. xxiti. 851 Thei..alle weys don here beiynwk 10 
deetroyen hire enemyea. 14m £. JS. Witts u68e' 51 They 
will do her besynesse to fulfyil goddes wlIL imp Hawes 
Past Pleas* xiv. xiv, In vayne they spende their benynes. 
t II. 9 . A company of flies, also of ferrets. Obs. 
csm//ors,Shepe t 4-L’. uBm 31 A besynes of llyca. i486 
Bk.St. Albans fvi a, A Besynes of ferettis. 

III. That about which one is busy. 

+ 10 . The object of anxiety or serious effort ; a 
serious purpose or sim. Obs. 

c 139s Chaucer Compt. Menus ao Me to seme is al Tis 
besynesse. 141) Lydc. Pylgr. Sonde 11 1. iii. 1*4831 31 Alle 
you re study and besinesae hath ben to defame tho that were 
better than ye. ?r 1930 Prov. H outsold* -kepyng in Pot Ret 
4 L. Poems 1 1866) 29 Peyse wisely the besynes & the pur- 
pose of them wich ammynyster thy goodes. 

11 . A task appointed or undertaken; a person's 
official duty, part or province; function, occupation. 


BUSI2TBB8, 

matters to be attended to. in hia service or on his 
behalf. To de {a person's), business : to 4 do lor 
rda; or kill him. 

ISM CovaiRDALs a Mate. xv. 5 Toperfourme the kyngea 
foaynesae. Mix Bisli Luke It. 49 wist ye not that 1 must 
be about my Father’s fosineisf 1887 Parva Diary 16 
Nov^ Lord Vaughan, that ia so great against the Chancellor 
. . was beard to a wear he would do my Lord Clarendon's 
buaineaa. 1894 Luttrbll Brief Ret (1857) HI. 340 They 
would now doe the queens butlneese, if me were not int 
mortal!. 

14 . (With plural .) A pursuit or occupation de- 
manding time and attention; a serious employ- 
ment aa distinguished from a pastime. 

*1400 A fot Lott 77 Now al most la no woridl^foabiea 
Int minutres of be outer are not inplied in. 14M MS. gf 
Christ 's Hosp. Abingdon in Dom. Arckit III. 41 Another 
bliaaed berinea ia briggea to make. ISM CovRxnAUt a Tim. 
tt. 4 No man that warreth tangleth him selfe with worldly 


with a power to appease I g. 4 No man that warreth tangleth 


c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 17x9 Bad hire aaruauntis don 
hire Deftyiiesse. a »ro Ld. Berners Hmph lviii. 199 It be- 
lioucth vh xhortcly todetermyne oure besynes. . 1 shall shew 
you what is best for vs ii to do. 1611 Biri.k Gen. xxxix. 11 
Joseph went in to the house, to doe his busines. 164a 
Fuller Holy \ i*rof. St. 1. x. as Though going abroad 
sometimes about her huilnease, She never mokes it her 
busineioe to go abroad, a 1680 Butlkh Rem. (1759) I. 95 
I move's Business is to love^nd to enjoy. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 18 f « Because a Thing ia every Body’s Business, 
it is no Body’s Business. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Mor. T. 
11816) I. xvli. 141 It is our business to keep the room aired 
and swept. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 183 The great business 
of the sea is. .eating away the margin of the coast 

b. Taat on which one is engaged, or with which 
one ia concerned, at the time; often spec . the 
errand on which one comes. 

1908 Siiaks. Tam. Skr. m. ii. 193 If you knew my 
businesssu You would intreat me rather goe then stay. 1684 
Bunyam Pllgr. 11. 72 What is your business here so late to 
Night T 1897 Biyikn Virg. Georg, iv. 641 What Buis’neis 
brought thee to my dark abode t 1740 J. Clarks Educ. 
Youth (ed 3> 15 His Business will have no Difficulty in it. 
Mod. 1 asked him hia business. What business brings you 
here? 

12 . A person's official or professional duties as a 
whole; stated occupation, profession, or trade. 

1477 Earl Rivers THctes iCaxtont xo6 He that wele ft 
dyugently vnderstondillt to his hysenesse. 1549 Latimer 
Serm. on the P toughers Arb.) 29 I-etie euerie man do his 
owne busines, and (blow his callyng. 1604 K. L'Erthanoe 
Fables ccclxv. led. 6) 385 They make Fooling their Business 
and their livelihood. 173a Law Serious C. ii. (ed. 2) 19 
Ilia everyday business, will be a course of wise and reason- 
able actions. 1749 Ciiehvkrp. Lett. I. c. 278 To apply your- 
self seriously to your business. 188a Beecher in Homiletic 
Monthly (A. J '.) Apr. 381 One whusc business it U to preocli. 

+ b. Official or public engagement* generally, 
actjvc life. Obs. See also Man of business: as a. 

1790 Chesters. Lett. III. ccxxiv. 15 Your German . .will 
be of great use to you when you come into business. 1779 
Johnson Pope Wks. IV, 6 Sir William Trumbal, who had 
been, .secretary of slate, when he retired from business, 
fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfleld. 

13 . In general sense: Action which occupies time, 
demands attention and labour ; esp. serious occupa- 
tion, work, as opposed to pleasure or recreation. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 3 Hetyng to be enpliicd wij> seculcr 
bisines. 1930 More Cmfut. Tindate Wks. 826/1 Oc- 
cupied in honorable businesse. _ 1600 C. Percy in Skaks. 
C. Praise 38 Pestred with contrie businesse. >«83 Walton 
Angler Ep. Ded. 3 To give rest to your mind, and devest 
your self of your more serious business. 1796 Souiiiev 
Occas. Pieces v, The business of the day is done. 1897 
Heavvneok Saul [1869) 141 Business still should alternate 
with pleasure. 

+ b. Work done by beauts. Obs. rare. 

>737 H. Bracken Farriery Impr. ( 1756) II. v. 104 A Horse 
which eats only a moderate Quantity of Food, will do as 
much Business, .[as] one that cats continually. 

O. Phrases. To mean business : to be in earnest 
(eolloq.). On business : with an errand or purpose 
relating to business. 

1897 Hughes Tom Brown 1. ix, t teds 'ee I means bud- 
ness, and you'd better keep on your own side. Mod. No 
admittance except on business. 

d. A persons business : work to be done or 


busynesses. 1707 De Foe Eng. tradesm. v (1841* I. 33 
Trade ought to be followed as one of the great businesses 
of life. 1891 A. J. Moaaia Relig. A Business , Title-page, 
Wherever religion la a business, there will business be a 
religion. 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. 1 1. 34. 

D. spec. A particular occupation ; a trade or 
profession. 

1807 Carlyle Trans/. (1874) Ri7, I wished to be a fisher* 
man, and tried that business for a time. 189a M Cui.loch 
Taxation 1. ii. (ed. a) 74 Taxes on the profits of particular 
businesses. 1896 Faoumt Hist. Eng. 1858; I. i. 51 Not al* 
towing'any man to work at a business for which he was unlit. 
1878 Jrvonr Primer Pot Econ. 58 A good butcher makes 
high wages, because his business la a greasy one, besides 
being thought to be cruel. Mod. Which of those businesses 
is to oe preferred T 

15 . A particular matter demanding attention ; 
a piece of work, a job. (The plur. is now unusual.) 

>897 North Gueuara's Diatt Pr. (1580) 424 b, The con* 
tinuull buysinea they haue do vex them. 1990 Shake. Mid*. 
N. 111. i. sw5 We may effect thia businesse, yet era day. 1979 
— John iv. iiL 158 A thousand businesses are briefe in 
hand. 1811 Bible Prtf. 11 In e businesse of moment » 
man feareth not the blame of coniienicnt slackness®. 1647 
W. Browne PoUx. i. 66 During al) these great businesse. 
1718 Pope Iliad xix. 15a What 1 act, survey. And learn 
from thence the business of the day. 1891 Car LYLE Ster- 
ling 11. vl (187a) 139 On these businesses . he w aa often 
running up to lxmdon. 1881 Daily Tel 97 Dec., Attention 
was paid to the business of the evening. 

b. Elliptically for : A difficult matter (collocf.). 
1843 Carlyle Past 4* Pr. 11. xii. (1872* 00 If he had known 
what a business it was to govern tlie Abbey. 

O. To do one's business : 1 to ease oneself. 

1649 Sacr. Decretal 3 Have a . . cure . . that . . no birds 
build, chatter, or do their businesse, or sing there. 

16 . A matter that concerna or relates to a par- 
ticular person or thing; const, of or genitive case. 

1909 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxi. 43 It is longe now sith 
I made any mcncion of the busynesses ol farre countrei*. 
1906 Tindale Phil T2, That my busynea ( A mar 6m 1) is 
happened unto the gretter furtheryngc off the goapell. 
>878 Jowett Plato ted. a; V. 32 Virtue is the business of the 
legislator. 

b. Concern, the fact of being concerned with. 
>799 Johnson Rasselasxxxx. (1787)83 My business is with 
man. 1837 Carlyle Fr Rev. (18711 II. 1. i. 4 Madame, your 
business is with the children. 

o. colloq. A matter with which one hai the right 
to meddle. Also, Justifying motive or right of 
action or interference, 'anything to do' (with'. 
Almost always with negative expressed or implied. 
Const, usually with, or infinitive. 
c 1690 k. L'Estrange (J. 1, What business has a tortoise 
among the clouds? 1761 Sheridan Mem. Mi»s Sidney 
Rtdu/ph II. 308 She has no business to go into her own 
lonely house again ; it would he enough to kill her. 1849 
Kurkin Sen. Lamps iv. ( 13 105 Such kind of architecture 
has no business with rich ornament. 01899 Kinghlvv 
Mite. II. 3x1 That is no business of ours. 1878 H. Smart 
Play or Pay ix. icd. 3- 177 A Captain of Dragoons has no 
business with a wife ; but then we’re always doing what 
we've no business to do. 

d. To mind one's tnon business ; to attend to 
one's own affairs, to refrain from meddling with 
what does not concern one. Now colloq. 

16*5 Bacon, Envy, Air. (Arb.) 512 Neither can he, that 
mindelh hut his own Busiiv dm, finde much matter for 
Knvy. 1711 Addison Spec/. No. 16 F 7, 1 . have nothing 
to do fot to mind my own Business. 1749 Fiki.hi no Tom 
Jones ' 1836) 1. 1. ii. 27, I must desire all there critjes to 
mind their own business. i88a Hksant Alt Sorts 40 * Mind 
your own business/ growled his unde. 

0 . To go about one's business : to go and attend 
to one's own attaint, to £0 away ; in imperative used 
as a formula of impatient dismissal. So 7 o send 
about one's business : to dismiss unceremoniously, 
to 1 send packing'. 

1687 Magi/. Coil A Jas. // (OxC. Hist. Soc.) 210 He was 
a pert . . man . . and . . might go about his business. 170a 


a pert . . man . . and . . might go about his business. 170a 
Land. Gam. No. 1801/6 They advi&ed him to go about nia 
business. 171s Arbutmnut John Hull 70 Shall I leave ail 
this matter to thy management . . and go atxgil my busi- 
ness? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. v. (1840) asO/a Go 
about your buaineaa, I hate the sight of you. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 4B3 The basha . . sends them about their 
business. 1878 Jevonh Prim. Pel Been. 6a He would .. 
be told to go about hia business. 

+ 17 . A subject or topic of consideration or 
discussion ; the subject of a book, etc. Obs. 
(common in 17th c.) 

s6aa Sr arrow bk. Com. Prayer 11661) 128 Thia Sunday 
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. . (Jm Epistle and Gomel treat about the came 1 m 
the birth of Christ. 1840-4 l« Rush*. Hist. Cali. iil (i6a») 
1. 42 When a Business was begun and in debate. iMa 
Proc. Parfiamemt No. 133. 9073 Raaolvcd . . That . . the 
House doe only take into consideration puhlique businesses, 
and no private businesses. 1660 Stanley Hitt. Philos. 
<1 7©i> 375/1 The Pythagoreans . . were studiously addicted 
to the business of Numbers, 1899 Bentley Pkal. 480 The 
very Matter and Business of the Letters sufficiently dis- 
covers them to be an Imposture. 

18. vaguely, An affair, concern, matter. (Now 
usually indicating some degree of contempt or im- 
] alienee, esp. when preceded by a sb, in altrft>« 
relation.) Frequent 111 colloquial phrases like * a 
Imd business*, * a queer business *. 

sdag Shakjl Math 11. i. 34 We would spend fan hours] in 
some words vpon tlint Businesoc. sdgfi-p Knightley in 


Burton Diary <x8e8i IV. 75 Their officer expostulated the 
business with me. 1875 TnAHkana Ch r Ethics xxvii. 433 
It is a poor business for a man to be secure that has nothing 
to lose. 1706 Loud. Gee. No. 4019/1 A Business has lately 
happened which may . . engage us in new Disputes, stag 
Med. Jrnl. XIV. 354 The vaccinator should . . see his 
pal lent at least four tunes during theprogress of the busi- 
ness. 1813 Southey Mtsou II. 177 This boat business . . 
might he part of a great plan of invasion. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Komola 1. iii. (18801 1. 40. 1868 H. Kingsley Sitcote o/S, 
HI. v. 73, lam getting so sick of the whole business. 

t b. Affectedly used for an ‘ affair of honour*, a 
duel. Ohs. 


a 1637 B Jonson Masqat 0/ Mere. Wits. V. 431 (N.» For 
that's the word of tincture,' the business. Let me alone 
with the business. 1 will carry the business. 1 do under- 
stand the business. I do find an afTront in the business. 

o. colloq. Used with intentional indefiniteness 
of material objects. (Cf. affair , concern.) 

1634 Evelyn Diary (Chandos* ss8 Sir Thos. Fowler's 
aviane . . is a poor businessc. Cists IT Annoys 

Trav. < 17061 031 Some Pastry business, which burns the 
Mouth, it is so excessively peppered. 1847 L. Hunt Afire, 
Wom.h Bks. 1. 1. 10 A business of screws and iron wheels. 

19 . Dealings, intercourse (with), arch. 

1 8f t Bible Judges xviii. 7 They .. Imd no businessc with 
any man. 1843 Carlyle Paster Pr. iv. vi. (187a) 945 What 
shallow delusion is this . . That any man . . can keep 
himself apart from men, have * no business* with them, 
except a cash-account * business*. 

+ b. Euphemism for 4 sexual Intercourse*. Ohs. 

1630 Tayloh (N.i, Iauh of Corinth, ask’d Demosthenes 
One hundred crownes for one nights businesse. 1834 Wilt 
creations (N. ' f He does no business of thy wives, not he, 
He 1 Iocs thy business (Coracine for thee. 

20 . 7 heal. Action ax distinguished from dia- 
logue. (Formeily used more widely.) 

1671 Vili.ikrs t Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in. il. (Arb.'l 83, 
4 1 see here is a great deal of Plot, Mr. Bayes.’ Bayes. 4 Yes, 
now it begins to break ; but we shall have a world of more 
business anon.* 1779 Siikrioan Critic 11. il. The carpenters 
say, that unless there is some business put in here . . they 
shan’t have time to clear away the fort. 1833 Lamb Elia 
(i86o> 964 He carried the same rigid exclusiveness of atten- 
tion to the stage business. s86o ( ornh. Mag. 11. 749 They 
give the literary composition the almost contemptuous title 
of 4 words', while they dignify the movements of the actors 
with the namo of 1 business'. 

2 L spec, (from 13 and 19): Trade, commercial 
transactions or engagements. 

1717 De For Rug Tradetm. iv. (1841'! 1. 30 The mer- 
chants’ exchange, where they manage, negotiate, and fre- 
quently indeed oeget business with one another. Ibid. If 
they do not get money, they gain knowledge in business. 
1893 Lamb Elia 11860 3 To open u book of business, or bill 
of lading. x86a Burton Rk-hunter I. 84 [People] who 
wanted to do a stroke of business with some old volume. 
i8&§ Times (weekly ed.) 1a Sept. 7/3 They are evidently 
doing a very brisk business. 

Jig. 1847 I>R (JuiNckv Secret Soc. Wks. VI. 956 It has 
done business as a swindle through thirty generations, /hid. 
a 58 The goddess and her establishment of hoaxers at 
Biennis did a vast 'stroke of business’ for more than six 
centuries. 

b. Place of business', usually in spec, sense, a 
shop, office, warehouse, commercial establishment ; 
so also House of business, b. Hours of business , 
business hours ; the hours in the day during which 
commercial or other business is transacted. 


22. Man of business. + a. One engaged in 
public aff iir» (obs.). b. One engaged in mercan- 
tile transactions. 0. A man 01 business-like 
habits, one skilled in business, d. The profes- 
sional agent who transacts a person's legal busi- 


ness, an attorney. 

1870 Huhnkt Let. to Brisbane, I am . . resolved never to 
have anything to do more w.tli men of business, particularly 
with any in opposition to the Court. 179a ShKtu.S/rr/, 
No. 466 p 3, I am a Man of Business, and obliged to be 
much abroad. 1787 I)k Fok Rug. Tradexm. iv. (18411 1 30 
Men of business are companion* for tnen of business. 175a 
Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (17771 1. 113 note , Pericles, a man of 
business, A a man of sense. 1787 1 Gambado* (H. Bunburyi 
. I< ad. Horsem . . 1809) 30 By a man of business is not meant 
11 l.o rtl of the Treasury. or a Commissioner of Accounts, 
but what is called on the road, a rider, a hag-man, or bngster. 
1857 Buckie CMlis. I. xi. 699 If we were all men of busi- 
ness our mental pleasures would be abridged. «86i Ramsay 
Rt min. vi. (ed. 18) 939 In Scotland it is usual to term the 
biWHgrnt or man oibusinewi of any party his 4 doer*. 

23. A qommjfircial enterprise regarded as a 
’ a commercial establishment with 

S ^MAr/Kbilities, etc. 

if Advt. column) Businesses, etc, to be 


24 LjMntf. and in Comb., m business habits , hours, 
koumf , letter, life , transaction, etc.; also, btul- 
\ a card of a tradesman, manufacturer, 
coramreial traveller, etc., with hit address and 
varitttqi particulars as to the nature of his business, 
usedfijfr advertising purposes ; business end (used 
humorously, see quot); buein— -looking a., 
having an appearance suggestive of business; 
business man • man of business ; see 22 b, c. 

i86jg i btcKBMS Mui. Fr. I. 317 (Hoppe* Bland strangers 
with "business-cards meeting the servants la the streets. 
1878 HOiJsrook Hyg. Brain 36 The "business end of a 
carpet-tack. s88s Daily Tel. 31 Jan., What are they to 
do after "business hours? 1834 Dickens Nick. Hick, if, A 
business-looking table, and several "business-looking people. 
1878 AT. Amer. Rev. CXXVH. 100 The mam of 'business 
men. 1840 Carlyle Heroes l 36 Snorro. . almost dn a brief 
"business style, writes down, etc. 1871 Markby Elem. Law 
(18741847a Nearly all "business transactions have reference 
. . to the ownership of property. i86e Burton Ilk-hunter 
1. 38 Persons who might take a purely "business view of 
such transactions. 1850 Clough Dipsych us il L 49 Men’s 
"business-wits the only sane things. 

Birsinesslass, a. nottte-wd . Without business. 

188s Argosy XXXI. 375 HU 4 Hegira* from the business- 
leas chambers to which he objected. 

Bu’ffilieffff-liln, a. Of persons and things : 
Suitable for business, befitting business; apt for 
business, practical, methodical, systematic. Hence 

Buslnesslike-iiea*. 

1991 Burke Corr. (1844' III. 349 They are steady, sen- 
sible, and have business-like heads. x8o* G. Robe Diaries 
(i860) II. 157 His Lordship., had hardly ever anything 
businesslike to say. 1873 Stubs* Const. Hist. I.-ti 18 In- 
veterate and business-like gamblers. 1I86 Pall Mall Budg. 
8 July 98, 9 The essence orbusinesslikeness. 

Bulk (busk), sb. I Also 6-7 buske. [a. F. 
busc, of uncertain origin. Scheler regards it as 
doublet of F. boss wood:— late L. boscum (see 
DuhhjA. 1 ); cf. the related F. bAche , OF. busche 
fern., splinter of wood. In Fr. as in Eng. the word 
was formerly sometimes used for the whole corset, 
and Littie considers it cognate with It. busto (see 
Burt); but this is unsatisfactory with regard to 
both sense and form.] 

A strip of wood, whalebone, steel, or other rigid 
material passed down the front of a corset, and 
used to stiffen and support it. P'ormerly and still 
dial, applied also to tne whole corset. 

189a Wanner Alt*. Kne. vn. xxxvi. 175 Her face wax Masfct 
. . her Ixxlie pent with buske. i6iz Cotgr,, Hue, a buske, 

E lated hodie, or other quilted thing, worne to make, or 
cepe, the bodie untight. 1888 R. Holme Armoury \\ 1. 
94/2 A Busk . . is a strong peece of Wood, or Whalebone 
thrust down the middle of the StotnuckiT 1755 Mas. C. 

dog. (1827) 64 The want of which latter in- 
strument of death [a dagger] I once saw supplied with a 
lady's busk ; who had just presence of mind sufficient to 
draw it from her stays. 1786 A fisc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. 195/9 
Whale bone and busks, which martyr European gins, they 
know not. 1894 Craven Dial. 15, I lost my holtin busk, 
finely flower'd. 186a Mayhew trim. Prisons 40 Bundles 
of wooden busks, and little bits of whalebone. 

Hence + Buak-point. 1 The lace, with its tag, 
which secured the end of the busk * (Nares). Obs. 

1399 Manston Sc. Vi llanie 11. viii. 913, I saw him court 
bis Mixtresse lookitig-pbis.se, Worship a busk-point. 161a 
Chatman Widdowes 7. Plays 1873 111. 43 Ccrtaine morall 
disguises of coinesse. .ye borrow of art to couer your buske 
points, a 1687 Wither Passion of Love, He . . doth crave 
tier To grant him but a busk-point for a favour. 

+ Busk, sb.~ Obs. Some kind of linen fabric. 
1498 in Rogers Agt ic. 4 Prices IIL 478/a Busk for table 
linen 94} ells (n /+. 1480 Acc. Rdw. /Via Privy P. Ex/*. 

Eli i. of York 134 For wasshing of divers old pcccs of busk 
and of a paillet vj d. 

tBnsk, sb. li Obs. Sc. [f. Busk vA ; cf. Bubkry.] 
Attire, dress, decoration. 

1793 M’Wam nCoutemtiugs 3s6(jAM.)Cloathcdand adorned 
with the busk and bravery of beautiful and big words. 

Busk, vA Obs. exc. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4- 5 bosk, 4-7 buske, ( 4 burnky). See also Buss v* 
[Generally thought to be a. ON. btla-sk , refl. of 
btia to prepare (see Bnutr ppl. a the refl. pron. 
having been agglutinated to the stem, m in bask. 

(The Irons., iutr . and tyfi. constructions are all found in 
the earliest northern specimens of ME., so that 110 evidence 
is available for their development : the order here followed 
is purely provisional. But for the presumed derivation! it 
would be more in accordance with the history of other 
verbs, to start with the trans., including the refl., and take 
the iutr. as the usual elliptical construction oft the latter.;] 

I. intr. 1 . To prepare oneself, get ready. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11585 Cott.) Rise vp, iosep, and busk 
[Giut. busk |»ej and ga. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Or. Knt. y 9 Bryddex 
\ Barbc “ ’ 
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ve buske, and no bode make. 


Barbour Bruce vtn. 409 The king 
> Destr. Troy a<68, 1 bid 


busken to byfde. 1375 1 

huxkit and maid him \ur. , . 

bat ye buske, and no bode make, c 1440 York Afyst . xxx. 
87 Now® wiflfe, Jma ye blythelybe buxkaad. 


b. spec. To attire or deck oneself; to dress. 

>798 Mac neill Will 4 J. Poems (1844)36 Jean . . loo'd to 
busk aye I11 her hame-spun thrifty wow. 187a in Lane. 
Gloss. (E. I). S.» 69 Come busk up> on* let’s be os; 

0. transf. 1 o essay, attempt 
c 1340 Alex. 4 Diud. 135 Whan par buakede a bum a bow 
for to touche. 

2 . To set out, go (chiefly with notion of speed) ; 
to hie, hurry, haste. 


, ay busken vp bllyite, bio 
'hyulf in S. R. P. (i86t) 133 


it Thai boekod to lha biriing. siH Joseph Arises, mm 
pe kynjg .. to hb bed buskes. 117s BAatraua Brace x. 404 
Atw artliB vafihis..buaUt thk£Srwavd but bold, /mm 
Gaw. 4 Got, L 34 (Jam.) He said hb offering; Syne btuUt 
home the samyne way. iffig Stamyhubst Mneidys. (Arh) 
10a Flee my sun, and busk on. 1878 RoauiaoN Mid. Yorksh. 
Gloss, i R # h. &) 4 Now, come busk* be off I 
8. To bush up : to get up, rise. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Kmt. ns8 pa; 
kex to sadeb rsjifio Know Thy 
pe tnorwe he buskep vp to rise. 

II. irons. 

4- To prepare, make, or get ready; to set in 
order, fit out Still in Sc. (Sometimes with up.) 

a two Cursor M. 11710 Apon be mom bai ware busked to 
bair wai. c ijsa E. K. A Hit . P. C. 437 Per he busked hym 
a hour, c MS" Erie of Tolaus 939 (WeJ were butkyd yare, 
On owre jurney for to fare. 1480 Ly beaut Disc. 82a Buske 
her and make her boun. 1883 Scalding Tronh. Chat. / (1799) 
1. xo8 (Jam.) The covenanters, .busked the yard dykes vtry 
commodioutly. i8s8 Scott E. M. Perth v, It were hard to 
deny thee time to busk thy body-clothes. 1839 Bfackw. 
Mag. XLV. 179 Heaven help us .. if the good lady’s specs 
are not 4 busked* and ready in the case I 
6 . To dress, attire, accoutre, adorn, dress up ; 
— 4 to dress* in its widest sense. Still in Sc. 
c 13M E. B. A Hit. P. B. 143 pou bume for no brydale art 
busked in wedes I a 1440 Sire Degrev. 1407 Hyt was buskyd 
above With beaauntus ful bryjth. 1*^4 Stewart Cross. 
Scot. II. 300 King Bredus buskit in armour brycht 1863 
Spaldini; Iroub. then. I (1899* 7 The lady Frendraught 
. . bunked in a whits plaid . . came weeping and mourning 
to the Bog. 1787 Burns Burlesq. Lament ii, But now they'll 
husk her like a fright. sSoo-aa Campbell Cora Linn Iii, 
Hedges, busk’d in bravery. Look’d rich that sunny morn, 
b. spec. I'o dress a fishing-hook. 

1814 bcoTT Wav. 1. ix. 133 He has done nothing ..unless 
trimming the laird’s fishing-wand or busking his flies. 1819 
Rlackm. Mag. V. 194 His daughter . . we nave sometimes 
seen 4 busking hooks 1893 Scott Quentin D. xii, 1 . . use not 


to gulp the angler's hook because it is busked up with a 
feather called honour. 

0 -M 

1856 Trapp Comm. Rev. xviL 3 His head only before was 
busked with the blasphemy . . now his whole body. 1897 
Pollok Course 0/ Time vi, The frothy orator, who busked 
his tales In quockish pomp of noisy words. 

6. To dispatch, hurry, hasten. 

14x3 Lvtxi. J'ylgr. Sowle 1. xxii. (1859'' 95 Deth spareth no 
perxotie . . but buokyth you vnto pyttea brynke. 1877 Pea- 
cock A’. W. Line. Gloss. iE. D. S.) Busk, to hasten, to 
hurry forward. 4 Noo busk thee sen off, an’ doant stau 

E au min’ there for a week. ’ 4 1 liv’d sarvant wi’ her for a 
it. but she buskt me aboot while I couldn’t bide it.’ 
hi. refl. 

7 . To prepare or equip (oneself), get ready; 
now csp. Sc. to dress, clothe, or deck (oneself ). 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 10556 Anna bunked hir and yede. ciwg 
Pol. Songs 939 Hue buske th huera with liotouns, Ase bit 
were a hrude. c X440 Bone FI or. 976 My lord will buske hym 
to rvde. xgxg Scott. Field 83 in Chet ham Misc. (1856 II, 
He bid buske and bowne him, to go on Ilia message. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso vn. xxxvii. 194 The noble Baron . . buskt 
him boldly to the dreadfull right. 1863 Basing -Gould 
Iceland 125 Grettir busked himself for a cold ride. 

8. To betake oneself ; to hie one. 
c 1350 W ill. Palrrue 2477 pel busked hem homward. 2377 
Lanisl. P. Pi. B. ix. 133 Buske )ow to bat bote and bidetn 
*e par nine. «55* PiiaKr sEnciii iv. K j marg. note. Mer- 
cury busketh him forward. X571 Campion Hist. tret . ix. 
(16331 V (lathelus and his wife, .were faine to buske them, 
with all their traine into Europe. 1877 [see 6J. 

Busk, vi Naut. [app. a. obs. F. busquer c to 
shifi, filch ; prowle, catch by hook or crook ; 
busquer fortune to go seek his fortune* (Cotgr.). 
ad. It. buscare 9 to filch, to prowl, to shift for* 
(Horio), or Sp. buscar, OSp. boscar to seek ; perh. 
orig. 4 to hunt*, or 4 to beat a wood*, f. bosco wood.] 
1 . intr . Of a ship : To beat or cruise about ; to 
beat to windward, tack : with adv, about, to anti 
again. Also to busk it out : to weather a storm 
by tacking about. 

. «88g /W- Gas. No. 9/9 A Ship from Longsouticf, wno 
hath been busking too and again this Fortnight. 1878 
Wycherley PI.. Dealer tu. i. 33 Go, busk aliout, and run 
ans Looby. 


next great Man’s Lobby. 17x3 C. Johnson 

Success/. Pirate 1. x (D. - The ship was found busking on the 
seas without a mast or rudder, a 1734 North Lives 1 1. 3x6 
Sometimes a-try and sometimes a-hulf we busked it out. 

b. 4 To cruise as a pirate*. (Perh. the original 
sense : cf. It. buscare , r. busquer (above \1 
1867 Smy rn Sailed s Word-bk., Busking, piratical cruising. 
O. trails. To busk the seas : ? » to scour the seas. 
1747 J. Lind Lett. Navy i. (1757 99 Three deck’d ships 
are too large end unweildy to busk the seas, as they call it. 

8- fig. To go about seeking for, to seek after, 
a X734 Nort h Exam. 1. iii,. w 193. 003 The Parties would 
be lew industrious to busk about for any other jfdefence]. 
— Lives II. xea My Lord Rochester . . was inclined . . to 
busk for some other way to r.ilse the supply, /bid. HI. <4 
Running up and down and through the city . . perpetually 
busking after one thing or other. 

8. slang. See quote. (Hut perhaps this is a dis- 
tinct word. Hence B treking vbl. sb. and ppl. 4. 

iBu Mayhew Load. Labour 1. 215 Obtain a livelihood 
by • busking*, as it is technically termed, or, in other words, 
by offering their goods for sale only at the bars and in the 
taprooms and parlours of taverns. Ibid. ted. e) III. sx6 
Busking is going into public houses and playing and singing 
and dancing, ibid, sea Busking, that is going into public 


BUSK. 


1807 


BUSES. 


Iwmm. fXi wtftg W t tn wi ei of dw cmnpmy. rttaftnO. 
Mag. II. 334 Thtevot word. and phMMi . . •aUins obtcsna 
mrn^-smksm. t » M Sunday Mag. Xmu No. t Chair- 

ranm * Kaiabiiis wAnlitte' mhmUum «h<I 


caoert, * busking vocalists*, musicians and acrobats. 

Bulk, v. 8 [Plight unknown ; if not identical 
with prec.] Mr. Of fowls: To move or shift 
about restlessly or uneasily. 

19S7 Tuanaav. Fasti*** in Chalmm E/ita/hs, 4 r., Birds 
will alway buske and bate and scapa the fowlers trap, 1979 
— Bh. falconrU 4 This none of hawkes do never use to 
plume or tyre uppon the foul whom they have seared untill 
such time as they percieve it to leave busking and bating. 

Massy at QU* Podr. v, A hole . as large as if a covey 
of partridges had been busking in it. 

+ Busk, v* ? Obs. rare- 1 , p f. busk, var. of 
busk : cf. Bush vA But posilfeey, an application 
of Buhk i». 2 J intr. 

td $3 W. Lauson in Arb. Eng. Gamer 1 . 104 This fly . . 
among wood or clow by a bush, moved in the crust of the 
water is* deadly in an evening . . This is called * Busking 
for Trout*. 

Buskle, obs. form of Bush. 

Buakayle, var. of Bubraile, Obs . 

t Bu'slcboard* Obs. [? f. Busk sbA (or ? vA) 

+ Board.] A part of the apparatus lor hanging 
the clnpi'er of a bell. Sec Baldric 4. 

1857 W. C. Lukin Ch. Beil* 94 The great object In sus- 
pending a clapper. The ancient mode with bawdrick and 
Lusk board, was clumsy and expensive. 

Busked (bnskt •,///. a A In mod.Sc. buskit. 
[f. Buhk vA + -kd.] Dressed, attired ; decked. 

*7§7 Burns Burtesq. Lament i, Nae joy her bonie buskit 
nest Can yield ava. 

Snaked, ///• a A [f. Busk sbA 4- -id 8 .] Pro- 
vided with or wearing a busk. 

1876 Minn Broughton Joan iv, Mrs. Moberly*s is not that 
tight, compact, well-busked fat. 

Busker 1 , Sunken, obs. If Burnt lb, Burkin. 


Busker (birskaj). [f. Busk r.i + -KRi.] One 
that prepares, attires, dresses, etc. 

1968 Sir F. Knoli.ns in Corah . Mag. i 1867) 48 She praysed 
Mystrcs Marye Centon for lieing the fynest busker, that is 
to say, the fynest dresser of a womans heade or heare. that 
is to be seen in any countryc. 18x9 Btackw, Mag. V. 033 
It is enumeration of the famous fly-buskers of Auld Reekie r 


t Basket Obs. rare. [f. bush, var. of Bush sbA 
+ -kt, or ad. Fr. bosquet : cf. also Buhhkt, Bosket.] 

1. (Seequot.) 

1579 Si’KNSKK She Oh. Cat. May to To gather May huskets 
[( «Iosk. Baskets , a diminutive, little bushes of hauthomej. 

2 . - Bohkkt. 

1803 W. Rose A wadis 197 Wend thy way Thro* yonder 
buskets. 


Buekey, -ie, obs. forms of Bushy, Buskt a. 

Buskill, var. of Bijmklr, v. Obs . 

Buskin (btrakin). Also 6 buskyn(g, buaken, 
6 -7 buakine, bungin. [A word existing in many 
European langs. : known inEng.since i6thc. Cf. Fr. 
broasequin (16th c.l, early mod. Du. brozeken (now 
broosken ), Sp. borcepti , formerly also boszegui , Pc. 
borzeguim (Dozy cites as earlier forms morsequill, 
utosequin\ It. borzacchitw ; the synonymous Fr. 
brodequin, Bkodrkin, q. v., is doubtless related, but 
the phonetic relations are obscure. The special 
source of the Eng. is uncertain: the early mention of 
4 Spanish buskin might suggest that it was adopted 
from Spain, a view in some degree supported by 
the fact that OSp. boszegui (Minsheu) is the only 
continental form without the (The Sp. word 
apjicars to have originally had a final n : cf. borce- 
guinero buskin maker.) But it is not impossible 
that the Eng. word was corrupted from Fr. or Du. 

The ultimate etymology u unknown. Dies regarded the 
Romanic words as a. Du. bnflsehen, and this aa a dim. of 
brOte, supposed by him to be ultimately ad. late L. Syria 
leather. But the wide diffusion of the word in Romanic 
and ils late appearance in Du. are inconsistent with this 
hypothesis, which Dutch etymologists decisively reject (see 
Hkookkini ; and the Romanic forms do not admit of deriv- 
ation from Syria. The appearance of the Sp. and Pg. words 
suggests an oriental origin, but the Arabic etymology pro- 
posed by Doxy is far-fetched and untenable. Inc Or. brois- 
sty him, Srusquin , the name of a woollen fabric, is prob. 
unconnected ; Uodef. says that the material was oo called 
from its colour : cf. Rbusk.] 


1 . A covering for the foot and leg reaching to 
the calf, or to the knee ; a half-boot. 

ten Privy P. Ex/. Elis. York (1830 86 Twoo payre of 
buskins for the Queues grace at . . ittix. the payre. 1530 
Paiagr 909/1 Runkyng, brodequin. /Sid.qoj The buskyns, 
tes bronsequins. e 1590 IVytt of Deuyll (Collier) 9 , 1 geue 
to euery Ruffian . .a payre of chayned buskena. 1979 Lane. 
Hilts (i860) 11 . 178 My Spanishe buskins furred. 1996 
SreMsea F. Q. 1 vi. 16 Sometimes Diana he her takes to be ; 
But misseth now and shaft es, and buskins to her knee. 1671 
F. PiffLUm Reg. Keens. 98 They, .out on Furre Buskins of 
white Leather. sfl8g Chai.khill Thealma 4 Cl. 51 White 
Huakina lac’d with ribbanding they wore, xffs Gisbon 
Decl. 4 F. 111 . Ixiii. 583 He assumed the royal privilege of 
red shoes or buskins, i860 Miss Yonok Stokes ley Seer. i. 
(1880)186 A . . shrewd-looking labourer in. .high buskins and 
old wide-awake. 

2. spec. The high thick-soled boot {cothurnus) 
worn by the actors in ancient Athenian tragedy ; 
frequently contrasted with the 'flock* {soccus), or 
low shoe won by comedians. 


Play is ended, and the high-heel'd Buskins are pull’d off. 
*j6a J. Brown Poetry 4 Mas. vi. 119 The Buskin , . hight- 
enea the Stature 187s Morlky Crit. Misc. 11886) 1 . 1 97 Doff 
the buskin or the sock, wash away the paint from their 
cheeks, and gravely sit down to meat. 

b. Hence fig. and tram/. The style or spirit of 
this cla»s of drama ; tin* tragic vein ; tragedy. 
To put on the buskins \ to assume a tragic style ; 
to write tragedy. 

1979 SittNata She/ A . Cat. Oct 113 How 1 could rears the 
Mum on stately stage, And teache her tread aloft in bus-kin 
fine [Gloss., the buskin in poetrie la vmd for tragical matter.] 
1679 D avnsN TV. 40. Pref. Bij, 1 doubt to smell a little 
too strongly of the Buskin. »it H. Cromwell t.et. to 
Po/e 7 Dec. 1736 V. 1x4 Mr. Wllka. .has express’d a furious 
ambition to swell in your buskin*. x8i? Byron Be//o xxxi, 
He was a critic upon operas, too, Ancf knew all niceties of 
the sock and buskin, i860 A. Windsor Ethica lit. 171 Our 
English dramatists combine the office of comedy and tragedy 
writers in one and the same person . . Aristophanes, Plautus, 
and Terent e never put on the buskin. 

O. attrib. — Tragic. 

s 6 ee Return /r. Pamass. 1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Marlowe was 
happy In his buskine muse. 1709 Stkklf, Tatter No. 17 F 5 
Gentlemen who write in the Buhbin Style. 1747 W. Hors- 
ley Fool >1748; 11. 1B7 The btile .. lias something of the 
Buskin Vaunt. 

8. Attrib. and Comb., as buskin-maker ; buskin- 
wise a* tv., after the manner of a buskin. 

1991 Fkrcivall Sp. Diet., Borzognineria a buskin makers 
shop, Cothumaria sutrina. 1637 Brian Pisse-Profih. 1x679) 
7 This messenger . is a very plain fellow in his Holy-day 


1 7 This messenger . is a very plain fellow in his Holy-day 
acltet, and his busking Hose. 1789 Hkadlky Fam. Diet. 
I. s.v. Knee, Wrap the Knees in Oil Cloth, Buskinwise. 
Bu*skln, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] tram . To 
cover as with a buskin. 

1799 Monthly Rev. XVIII. 54s Her population . . had 
sonea every hill with vines . . and buskined its foot with 
the various species of corn. 

t Buakina'de. nonce-wd. [f. Burkin sb. + 
-adr, on analogy of bastinade (- ado), blockade , etc.] 
A blow with a buskin. 

1693 Urouhart Rabelais 11. xv, How wouldest thou defend 
thyself? With great buskinade* or hrodkin blows, answered 
he. 

Bvskined (b^-skind),///. a. [f. Burkin sb. + 

-KD *1 

1 . Shod or covered with buskins. 

X900 Smaks. Miits. N 11. i. 71 The bouncing Amaron Your 
buskin'd Mistresse. 1704 Pops Windsor For. 168 Her 
buskin’d Virgins. *877 Mas. Olimiant Mahers Flor. iv. 
104 A brown peasant boy of ten, with buskined legs. 

2 . spec. Wearing the buskins of tragedy ; fig and 
transf. , concerned with or belonging to tragedy. 

i6a6 Massinger Row. Acton. I, The Greeks, to whom we 
owe the first invention Both of the buskined scene A humble 
sock. 174a Young Kt. Th. vi. 349 See the buskin'd chief 
Unshod. .Reduc'd to his own Stature. >8ao Haxlitt I. set. 
Dram . Lit. 135 They would be ranted on the stage by some 
buskined hero or tragedy queen. 

b. Tragic; dignified, elevated, lofty. 

■995 Markham SirR. Grinui/e Ixxi, Rich buskin'd .Seneca. 
163a Bromk Court Begx. ill. i. Wks. 1873 1 . aau Pctrajrlk’s 
buskin’d stile. 0x771 Gray Poems (1775* 33 In buskin'd 
measures move Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. 1838^ 
Hallam Hist. Lit. III. 111. vi. §98 The interest serious, but 
not always of buskined dignity. X&41 Dk Quincky Homer 
4 //. Wks. VI. 393 To speuk in a sort of stilted, or at least 
buskined language. 

t Bn’lking, vbl. sbA Sc. Obs. [f. Busk vA + 

-INO 1 .] 

1 . Fitting out, attiring ; concr. atflre. 
c 1300 Sir Trisir. 9a Bu]»e was his bosk ins* *6x9 Z. 
Boyd Last Battell 961 (Jam.) Too curious busking is the 
mother of lusting lookes. x6ja Rutherford Lett, xxili. 
(z86a) I. 90 The wooer’s busking and bravery . . are in vain. 
1638 Relat. Accidents in Hart. Misc. <Malh.) IV. 389 Some 
[had] . . their outward busking* not one thread singed. 

fig. X637 Rutherford Letters 70 Godliness is more than 
the outhiac and this world’s payments and their busking*. 

M'b. spec. The dressing of the head ; ht ad-dress. 
1971 Asch am Schtdem. ( Arb. ' *4 Either a slouinglie busking, 
or an ouerstaring frounced bed. x6ax .S'*. Act. Jas.Vl, xxv. 
I 3 That none weare upon their Heads, or Hustings any 
Feathers. 

+ 2 . Setting out, departure. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3945 Bun was he made til his bu-kyng, 
Wit tretur grette and riche ring. 

Bn’lUllg, vbl. sbA [f. Busk vA] 1 Piratical 
cruising; aCu, used generally, for beating to wind- 
ward along a coast, or cruising off and on ' 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). A 1 zofig. (see quot.). 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XX 111 . 310 This pra-rticc. .for which 
they had a technical term of reproach, viz. 'going a-busking ’. 
iThe practice was to pawn property not lits own, shift his 
quarters and disappear.] 

Busking, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. : see Busk vA 3. 
t Bu ikli, v. Obs. Also 6 buakel, buskill, 7 
buskelL [app. a freouentative of Buhk r.i ; the 
senses correspond closely to senses of busk, and both 
verbs are in the early examples often accompanied 
by the ppt adi. boun. See Bustle v.] 

1 . tratu. To 'busk*, prepare, equip, attire. 
(Chiefly re/.) 

axggg Bradposo Wks. 445 Ruskel thyself, and make thee 
bowne to turn to the Lord. 1969 Pilkington Ex/. Nehrm. 
Wks. (1848) 399 They buskle and bowne themselves to this 


Work. xfl94 Carew Tasso (i88r) 117 Buskled in armes.. 
them readie make T*he ten knights. 

2. fntr. To pie|»rc oneself ; hence, to set out, 
start on a journey, address oneself to a Usk ; to 
set to work ^esf. nastily or promptly). 

01939 Morn Wks. tip) 8r In what place . .ye stand 
whan ye buskle forward. 1983 St ANY hurst Acsseid til. 
(Arb.) 81 King Heletius. . From towne to us buskling. 1999 
Carew 7 'ouok « 88 i . 33 The Campe to armes which buskelwd. 
«6w Warner A lb. Eng. xii. IxxvtL 313 Then buskling to 
his Sword cride Theeuca. 

8. inir. r lo hurry about ; to be in agitation or 
commotion, to bustle. 


S545 Joys Ex/. Da*, ii. Now began the hUshopes to 
busskle and bare rale, xgfix Awdelay brat. Yaeab 13 This 
slouthftill knave wyll buskill and scratch when he is called 
in the morning. 1986 W. \Varner Alb. Eng. 1. vL aa In 
buskling vp and aown«' In Plutoes Palloce, to her ioy, 
Proseqnne he found. 1640 Rogers Kaaman 174 He bus 
kells and takes ou like a mad man. 

4 . tram . To agitate, shake, toss ; L. jo*. tare. 
(Cf. Bhuhtlk vA », and Bustle v. $.) 

1981 Stvdlkv Seneca's Hercules CEi. 189 He buskling vp 
his burning Mane, doth dry the dropping south, 
t Bu skling, vbl. sb. Obs. [ f. prec. vb. 4 -INO 1 .] 
Eager activity, bustling ; scuffling. Agitation. 

1948 Thomas ttal. Gram., Dimonatnenro , buskelyng or 
shakvng. 1963 87 Fork A. A M. (1596 309/1 The princes 
seruMnt* . • hearing the buckling, came with great hast. 
1971 Golding Calvin oh Ps. Iv. 9 A shutting or buskling 
suche as is wont to bee in a great preace ol people x6oo 
Holland Livy 11. xlix. 78 Suddamly, at the very first 
buKkling I primam tre/idattowm\. 

fBu'skry. Sc. obs. [f. Buhk Attire. 

1713 M’Wahd Contending* 394 (Jam.) We must not lie 
pleased or put off with the busltry or bravery of words. 

Buaky (bv skt), a. ff. busk, var. ol Iiuhh sbA + 
•T ; cf. Huhhy, Bobkt. 1 Bosky, bushy. 

S370 Lkvins Maui/. 90 lluskye, dumosus. xtt6 Siiaks. 

1 Hen. IV, v. i. 9 The Sun lie begins to peere Aboue yon 
husky hill. x6oo Tourneur Transf. Met. xl viil. Wks. 1 1 . 906 
And sometimes nibble on the buskle root. x6e6 J. Kaynolds 
Dolarnys Prim. (1880) 71 Huge Tmolus. .with bu»key haire. 
c 1800 K. Wiiitk Clift Gr. 979 Yon husky dingle. 

Buale, buallng, obs. ff. Huhjlk, Bubtlinu. 
Busmar, variant of Bihmkk, Obs., shame. 
Busment, obs. form of Buahmknt. 

Bum ^bt*) f sb. 1 Forms : 4-7 bussa, 5 busoh, 
6 busohe, 7 buoa, busoie, (briase, burse), 
bushe, 8 buohe, bush, 7- buss. [A word lound in 
many European langs.: OF. busse, OSp. buce, buzo, 
I’r. bus, 11 ltd. I.. (lath c.) bucia , bussa ; also 
OHG. (rare) buzo, MUG. bu%e, ON. bttza , OK. 
butse{-earlas) in OE. Chron. a.d. 1066, Du. buss, 
whence njip. tnod.G. bilse, F. bust, and sense a 
below. In sense x the word probably came into 
English Irom OF. The remoter etymology is un- 
known ; the OF. busse cask, is usually assumed 
to tic identical.] 

f i. A vessel of burden ; perh. similar in build 
and rig to a. Obs. exc. Hist , or as in a. 

1330 K. Hrunnk Chron. r*j Busses pritti Charged with 
vitadc, with gode men A douhti. Ibid. 169 pei sauh fer 
in be se A grate busse ft gay. XI38 Abtra. I legist . V. 16 
< J am. ) A nc busche quhilk whh tukln be t he Francheinen. x6x x 
SptKD//ri/. lit. Brit. ix. vii. 9$ Thirtcene Ihiccs or Buscie*, 
which had each of them three course of Salles. x86§ Corah. 
Mag. XII. 37 5 Richard’s fleet, .with its heavy busseit'aiid 
dromons for carrying hones and provisions. 

2 . spec. A two- or three-masted vessel of various 
sizes, used esp. in the Dutch lierring-hshcry ; in 
1794 identified with a * fl>-boat\ 

9471 Sc. Ads Jos. It! (1597) 6 48 That Lordes, Barronnes, 
and llurrowes gar make Schippes, Bum.hes, and graate 
Hmck-lxiates with nettes. >6ot J. Kevmkh Dutch Fishing 
in Phenix I. 993 The 9000 Busses .. are employ’d only to 
take Herrings about Baughamneiis in Scotland, etc. x668 
Child Disc. Trade 1 1698)56 A Dutchman will be content 
to employ a stock of 5 or xoooo/. in burses. 1706 Db For 
Jure Div. 1. to Neptune . . I11 Holland's Buis for Herrings 
Fish’d. 1749 Wealth (It. Brit. 37 The vessels that go uiran 
this fishery, are buchrs, or busses, of the burthen of 70 to 
iu> loti*. 1776 Falcon ks Diet. Marine. Buss, a ship of 
two masts, used by the English and Dutch in their herring 
fisheries. It is generally from 50 to 70 tons burthen. 179a 
Rigging A Seamansht/l. 939 Buss , a Dutch fishing- vesAel 
with three short masts, each in one piece. On each is carried 
a square-frail, and sometimes a topsail above the mainsail. 
(A plate is given.] x86y Q. Ret*. Apr. 317 The. .fishery has 
seen year by year the number of its busses decrease, 
b. attrib and in comb. See also Huh-cakl. 

1980 in Wadley Bristol Wills >1886* 996 The busse chest 
in the Alarie. 1619 ‘Trades Incr. in Hart. Misc. Math.) 
111 . 308 Buss-fishing is more easy than any other kind of 
fishing. 1667 Denham Direct. Paint, iv. v. a a Buss-Skippers 
. .stamp to think Their Catching-craft is over. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. K. (1869) II. iv. v. 94 Two-thirds of tne buss- 
caught herrings are exported. Ibid. 9* The great encour- 
agement which a bounty . .gives to the buss fishery. Ibid. 
The establishment of the buss bouutv. 

BUS (b®*), sbA Now arch, and dial. Also 
6-7 busse. [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Bane sbA ; cf. also Sp. buz , Ger. dial, buss, which 
however mav be only parallel onomato|K«ias.] A 
kiss, a smack. 

1970 Turbkev. Ladie Venus, 4 c. He that brings him 
home againe, A busse T yet nut a busse alone doubtlesm 
shall haue. 1996 Spensfr F. Q. iii. x. 46 Every satyre first 
did give a busse To Hellenore. 1694 J. Lkvktt Order. 



BUSS. 


1306 


BUSTLE. 


Aw Pwf, Poems, Ths winged Ciiixcm of mount Hymns 
.. Iiarmlc** busses cave lain fPluio|. 1706 Famui'IIa* 
Recruit. Ojfic. v. ii, My dear Plume give me a buss. 1747 
KiW-Diwi to ift Jons s vii. xiiL (1840) 1W1 He save Jones 
ff hearty bus* ilfp K, Wacom Tone. Songs in Lane . Gloss. 
<E. D. S.) 63 Let mummy have a I aim. s M3 Sat. Rev. 368 
Giving him a hearty buna upon each cheek. xttaTivNNviMM 
Prom. May 11. (1886) 117 Oi'e unsbuM fust. lass. 

b. Ktlting. 

**» PSioa Mice, After much buss ami great grimace 
Much chat arose. 

Bull (bns), r.1 arth. and dial. Also 6 7 

t. 6 bust, [belongs 


(b«) # 

bum®, 7 boM (dial .) ; pa, 
to Buhh sb.'t] 
ts. Tc 


1 . tram. To kiss. (See quot 1648 ) 

3871 R - Eowaaob Daman 4 in lla/i. Pods/ y IV. 
8s Your wife now will bum yor 1 

35, I will thinke thou amiTst, 

(Ml H aasic* Hee/or. (18331 
differ both in this. We bitMe 01 


3 Your wife now will buss you. stag Shams. John 7 n. iv. 
5, J will thinke thou snuTst, And buss* thee as thy wife. 

‘ 131 I. ao6 Kissing and bussing 

s our wantons, but our wives we 
kis%e. 1719 D'Uarav IHUs y 187a) V. 95 To every one that 
I did meet, I bravely bussed my Hand. 1847 Tennyson 
Print, v. an You . . Nor burnt the grange, nor buss'd the 
milking-maid. x 964 G. Mmcechtm rS/toria xsix. 11886) 300 
Up with your red Ups, and bum me a Napoleon salute. 

M- 

«6o6 Shako. Tr. 4* Cr. iv. v. 330 Yuud Towers, whose 
wanton tops do buase the clouds, Must kisse their owne 
feet. «*7 — Car. iu. U. 75 Thy knee bussing tlie stones. 

2. ahsol. 


dtt Quarles Embl, 11 vili. (17181 93 Omu buss and 
friends, my lamb. 174a Richardson Pamela i 1634 1.69, 
I nqw forgive you heartily ; let's buss and be friends. 1879 
Know nino Ned Braits 365 bo blubbered we, and bussed, and 
went to bed. 

Bum, v .**, Sc. form of Burk v . 1 To attire, dress, 
dress up, deck, adorn ; to dress (a fishing hook). 

(In Hawick, before the annual Common-riding, the ancient 
‘colour' or town's standard is ceremoniously busted for the 
occasion with ribbons, etc.) 

c 1570 Leg. ft/. St. A mire xvs in Scot. Poems 1 6/A C. IT. 351 
A cowc (l.e. scarecrow] bust In a biscops place 1805 A. 
Scorj Poems <18111 18 (Jam.) Wi' fly-busVd hook, an’ fish* 
ing rod. >818 Edin. Ala*. 337 (Jam.i I'll buss my huir 
wr the gowden brume, ills rroc. 8erw. Nat. Club IX. 
Na 3. 58s Only the feathers to 'buss flies'. 

Bum, variant of Buz sb.*, omnibus. 

Bum, obs. form of Burns, Buhh. 

BuM&rd. -erd, -ly, obs forms of Buzzard, -lt. 

SuMohel, -ohop(e, ok flf. Huuiikl, B khop. 

BUMe, obs. form of Bunn, Buzz. 

Bumo 1 ( 1 , obs. form of Duntlk. 

f Bu*Mell, buMhell. Obs. Var. of Bobnf.lt*, 
the 1 print * of a mazer or drink mg-bowl. 

c i §m ill Gutch CM. Car. 1 1 . 314 The mending of a Bason 
. . and the makyng of thainell and the bussell withe my 
Lord is Armea. Meg in Kvraer /adorn XVIII. 330 The 
bason enamelled about tlte tmashell and bryiume. 

BUMh-, obs. spelling of Burnt-. 

fBuMhe. Obs. [Cf. Bush-tree in Bush sb\ 11.] 
Boxwood. 


1430 Test. Ebor. II. 8 Pecten de husslie. 

Bussing (bffain), vbl. sb\ Also bossing (dial.). 
[f. Bubs vT+ -inu V] Kissing. 

S 877 North brooks Dietary 1843) 166 A very kindling of 
lechary, whereto serveth all that btiMing. 1696 Dugard 
Gate Lat. Uni. 1 6 s 6 AU lechery, unconily burnings . . are 
unchastltie and defile the mind. 1691 Ray N. C. Wds. s. v. 
Osse, Ossing comes to bossing. Prov. Chesli. 188a Tknny- 
aou Prom. May 11.(1886) 117 Wasn't thou and me a-busain’ 
o’ one another t'other side o' the hattycock? 

t Bussing, vbl. sb 2 Sc. Obs. [f. Burn tr. 2 ] 

1. - Husking vbl. sb.l 

7 c 1600 Reid Stj Hair xv. in Evergreen II. ajo To put the 
IliiHMiig on thair Theis. 

2 . * A linen cap or hood, worn by old women, 
much (he *ninc ns Toy' (Jamieson). 

1788 1 'ickkn Poems 59 (Jam.) Witches .. Wi long-tailed 
bussins, ty’d bellin’. 

BumIo, o)ib. or Sc. form of Bustle. 
t Biresle- headed, a. dial. ? Obs. See quot. 
a 17M 1 .191. k //tub. ( 1757 ato.) 183 The earn [of wheatl being 
long and heavy were bunsle-hoaded, that is, did hang their 
heads downward into the sheaf. 

II BUSSU A South American name for a species 
of |ialm 1 At attic aria sac<i/tra\ the spalhes of which 
supply a kind of coarse strong cloth. Hence 
bussu palm, bttssu cloth. 

1858 IJoch. l r eg. Eingd. 754 Manicaris saccifera Is a 
native of Hruxil . . where it is called Bussu. 1858 Hid. 755 
Between layers of llie smooth Iliissu cloth. 1866 Treat. Hot. 
1 1 . 717/a. xB8« Lady Brarsky In Trades 166 The delicate 
brown nit-work that covers the spathe of the Bussu palm. 
Bu8syn(n)6, var. of BrYtUNS, Obs , trumpet. 
Bust (torst\ sbA [a. F. hus/e (of which Littre 
gives no examples earlier than 17th c.), ad. lt. 
bus/o - Sp„ I'g. busto, Pr. busts (tttre). The pri- 
mary sense iu It , and the only sense in Pr., is 
1 trunk or upper portion of the body’. The origin 
of the Romanic word has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained ; see Dies, Scheler, Littrd.] 

1 . A piece of sculpture representing the head, 
shoulders, and breast eif a person. Cf. Busto. 

1693 Wm n Ath. O.um. 1 . 364 Over his grave was .. the 
Status or Bust . . to the middle part of nix body. irtS 
Ear Carlisle in G. Sefttyn 4 Content/. II. 311 , 1 have this 
morning been lilting for .my bust, which it to he done in 
marble, ltd Byron Ch. /Jar. ml lavi. Their tomb waa 


gf a 1^81 mom T||fd|| Vila Vilis 

length people's woofngs, But only 
. ii]9 thielwali. Greece III. 3 

. 1 three stone busts of Hermes. 

\ Hn flucuaxi by L. bust urn sepulchral inonu* 
mentv 


S/M. Lady in Bur die, and shell adore you- 
then ihtbust And temple rive— then fall aga n to dust. a*j6 1 
CAWtirifau Stray Ca/t. Hughes, Nature I 'tie thine . . To 
teach , fcThe dirge to murmur, and the bust to rise, a 1771 
Gray it ff$\ Poems, Can storied urn or animated bust Back 
to its mansion util the fleeting breath 7 
2 . The upper front jiait of the human body ; the 
bosoiri (esp. of a wontnn). 

17*7 g> Chammlrs Cycl. s. v. . In speaking of an antique, we 
say t ne head is marble, and the bust porphyry, or bronrv, 
that k, the stomach and shoulders, 1819 Byron Jtum 11. 
cxix, There was an Irish lady, to who e bust 1 ne'er saw 
justice done. 183a W. Irving Tour Prairies 33 His nak'-d 
bust would have furnished a model for a statuary. iW 
Miss Clkvkland in Pall MaltG. 13 Mar. 1 j/a, 1 du not ap* 
prove of any dress which shows the busL 
t 8* tram/. A a well mg or protuberance. Obs. 
iflflg Urquhart Rabelais 1. viii. It (i.e. a necklace) reached 
down to the very bust of the rising of his belly ll < r. it U 
boucque du petit ventre.) 

4 . alt rib. and Comb., a* bust-maker, bust-like adj. 
1806 Blacktv. Mag. XIX. 3)3 Her lips were not wont to 
be so cold and white . . not so moveless and bustlike her 
bosom. 1837 Cari.yi.k Pr. Rev. 1 . v. iv. 317 Will the Bust- 
Procession pass that wuv ? i860 H aw tiiornk Marb. Pants I. 
i. s You never chiselled . . a more vivid likunevt than this, 
cunning bust -maker as you think yourself. 

Bust, sb.~ A box . zee Hunts. 
t Bust, v . 1 Obs. exc. ? dial. [Origin unknown : 
cf. B.mstk tv*, also 8w. dial, fysta (Rietz), OK. 
hosier (mrc, ? vnr. of bouter • to knock at a door, 
MD11. butts t cudgel, f. buusschen to beat.] trans. 
To beat, thrash. 


a laag Juliana 34 Spcche maht spillen ant ne speden 
nawilit fauh pu me busts and l>eate. r iajo Hati Mr/d. 31 
lWnteft pe & busteft be as his ibohte J>rel. c 1400 A Uxitts 
(I^tud MS. 4631 311 Ofte )»ei him bete and buste [rime-uni. 
nixie . I1808 ag Jamikhon, Jo bust, to beat, Aberd. J 

But t brat). Dialectal or vulgar pronunuii.linn 
ol BuamtjA. and v . ; often adopted with humorous 
intention, cap. in U. S. spec, 'a frolic; a spree* 
(Bartlett') ; cf. Burnt sb. 7. Hence Bust-head a. 

a 1860 California Songy Bart felt'. When we jtet our pockets 
full Of this bright, shinin' dust We'll . . spend it on a bust. 
a i860 J. C. Nxal Dolly Jones (Bartlett , I was suon futch’d 
up in tlie victualling line - and 1 busted, for the benefit of uiy 
creditors. I 08 g A dvt. in Lisbon (Dakotai Star 3 Apr. 0/7 
N. P. Express Monopolv Busted. 1864 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 
19 Oct., Irresistible proclivities towards ' btui*head ’ whisky, 
1 red-eye' nun, and loafing generally. 

t Bustal, a Obsr 0 [f. L bust-um a tomb + 
-al.J Of or pertaining to burial or the gTave. 

1730-6 in Bailky. 

AU'Btftlllita . Min. [Named after the discoverer 
Bustamcntc.] A greyish-rtd calciferous variety 
of Rhodonite, a bisilicate of manganese and lime. 

Busta'ngea, obs. form of Uohtamukb. 

1686 Load. Gas. No. 3x96/1 ’I'he Grand Signior. .doubled 
his t/uard of Uustangecx. 

Bustard (bff siiid). Forms : 5-6 buatarde, 
4- bustard ; also, 6 bis tarda, bJatarde, bys- 
tarde, 7 bistard. ['I'he form bustard in 15th c. 
appears to be exclusively English, and looks 
like a mixture of tlie two OF*, forms bistarde and 


ouslatde, both going back to L. avis tarda , the 
name given to the bird, according to Hiny, in 
Spain. This name, if purely Latin, would mean 
‘slow biid*, hut 'the application of the epi- 
thet is not understood’ (Prof. Newton\ as the 
bird is remarkably swift on foot, and, though 
averse to flight, capable of gTeat speed when 
compelled to take wing. Prof. Newton suggests 
that tarda may have been a, sb. ; perh. avis tarda 
is a mere etymologizing alteration of a non-Latin 
name. Hen ex* l’g. abe tarda, be tar da, Sp. avu tarda. 
It. ottan/a, Pr. austan/a. The Eng. form bistard 
was of later appeal ance, taken directly from Fr.] 
1 . A genus of birds (Otis) presenting affinities 
l>oth to the ( arsons and the Graaatores or 


Waders ; remarkable for their great size and run- 
ning powers. The Great Bustard (Otis tarda) is 
the largest European bird, and was formerly com- 
mon in England, though now extinct, or found 
only as a rare visitant. 

(1391 Test. Ebor.i 1B36 I. T55 T*ego Elisor*, nxori Ricanli 
Bustard. 1 c 1460 J. Kuxnkm, ftk. Nurture in Babers Bk. 
(1868) 144 Pecok. Stork, Bustorde, Ik ShoveHewra. i486 
ftk. St. Albans D iij b, The xymplcst of theis will slee . . a 
Bustarde. 1914 KiTZHERa. Jnsf. Peas 15381136 b, To forfayt 
for every «gge of crane, or bustarde so distroyed . . twenty 
pens, r ipo L Andrew Noble Ly/o L i] b In Bbhett Bk. 
uo68 a 18 The Bistard* is a birds as great as an egte. ifl 87 
Bp. H all Sat., Do/. Euvie 30 Nor knvty btutairi dreads the 
diaunt raves. i6tf Moufrt ft Bumit HkaUh's Jut/rov. 
(1746) 174 Bistards or Bustards, so colled fair their slow Pace 
and heavy flying; or as the Scots term them, Gusestards; 
that is to say, Slow Geese, ins Fielding Miser in. iii, A 
bustard, which, 1 believe, may uu bought for a guinea. 1994 
Wordrw. Guilt 6 Sorr., The bustard. . Forced hard against 
the' wind a thick unwieldy flight. 1836 Pommy Cyct. VL. 
57/x Bustards have been heard of within the last few yean 


Quay about a week ago, 

Mg. 1831 Carlyle 5 #' ft Roe. l vll. 56 By what strange 
cnanoes do we live in Hfetory . . Milo by a bullock: Henry 
Uemky, an unfledged booby and bustard, by his limbs, 

2 . Applied to other nlatvd torus: in America 
to the Canada Goo e, Bernicla Canadensis (Prof. 
Newton in Ettcycl. Brit . ). 7 'kick-kneed Busfanl : 

the Stone Curlew ( (Edicncmus crepitans 
8 . Local var. Buzzard, applied to large motha. 
x886 M. G. Watkinr in Academy 14 Aug. 101/3 There are 
Rome capital chapters on ' bustard ' fishing (that is, fishing 
during the night with a large artificial moth . 
Bunt-ooat. mistake tor Buff-coat 3. 

1706 in Phillips. 17a! 1800 in Baii ky. 


tBnite, bust. obs. Also 4 Sc. bonoto. 
[var. uf Boiar sb J A box, csp. for containing 
ointments, diugs, contectionery, etc. Cf. Boier, 
Booht, Bui st, 

aiug Aver, ft, B8 6 He haue8 so monie busies ful of his 
lettmricK. r 1375 Y Barbour St. Aiagntalema 1x1 A bouSte of 
preciuR vn* ament, c 1490 Hknmyron Mae, /sib. 3 p Out of 
tus hustc uiie hill can liee braid. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 49 ft A 
Buystu |r».#\ Bust). 1966 Knox Hist. Re/ Wks. 1846 I. 364 
The Lord James., had 1 by all appearance; lyked of the 
same bust that dispatched the rest. 

Busted (J^stod), a. [f. Burt + -ed 2 .] 
1 laving a bust, or breast ; chiefly in comb. 

1864 Tknnykon Eh. And. 539 Her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o'er the ripple feathering from her bows. 


(] Bllfttfl* (btrstj). [Hindustani basil 

dwelling.] A village : 'applied in Calcutta to the 
se[iarate groups ot huts iu the humbler native 
quarters* ^Yule\ 

1883 Daily Tel. »; Dec., No ca*es of cholera were found 
in the squalid bustees round several tanks. 

Bub tel, obs. fonn ot Huntlb. 

Busteous, -ioufl, variants of BomroUH a. Obs. 

Bwter vlif st 3 J\ Vulgar cornint ion ofBuRNTHt. 

1839 Nenw Monthly Mag. LvL 358 We tan . . buy a two. 
penny buster at a baker s-shop. 

Hence in various specific senses : 

2 . slang (chiefly U. S.) a. ‘ So mctlurg great ’ 
(W.) ; something that ' takes one’s brea h away ' ; 
something that provokes excessive admiration or 
amusement, b. A roistering blade, a dashing fellow, 
e. A frolic : a spree. 

1890 Mrs. Slow* Uncle Tow's C. iv. 23 Mas'r George 
..declared decidedly that Mom wns a busier, a i860 
Thorpe Tig Hear Arkansas (liarilrit , 1 w«m on, laming 
something every day, until I was rcckcned a buster, and 
allowed 10 be tlie best bar-hunter in uiy district. 1867 K. 
Ludlow Fleeing to Tarthish 176 The rector's growing re- 
putation for preaching busters, which is the Missourian for 
pulpit eloquence. 

3 . In Australia, a. A violent southern gale 
prevalent at Sydney, b. To come a buster : to be 
thrown from a horse, 'to come a cropper*. 

V. FowLfcR Let. in A/kemomn ex Fell., The brick- 
fielder is . . the cold wind or southerly buster, which . . carries a 
thick cloud of dust . .across the city. 1883 Times 37 Sept. 9 
I'he port is exposed to sudden gales, known as 'southerly 
busters ’. >886 Cowan Charcoal Sk., The buster and brick- 
fielder : Austral red-dust blizzard and red-hot simoom. 


+ Ba ition. Obs. Forms : 5 bueteyn, 6 bus- 
tiane, bullion, bustyon, -yon, bontyan,.7 bus- 
tiam, 8 buatine, 6-8 bustian. [Derivation un- 
certain ; cf. OF. bustanne , -ane, buttenne , * sorte 
d’etofle fabriqu^e k Valenciennes’ (Godef.) ; It. 
bottana 'specie di tela bamtagina\ mentioned 
along with fustagno fustian (Tommasco and Bel- 
lini) ; F. Soutanes ‘ toile de coton dc Chypre’, 
boutane ‘ dtofle qui se fait k Montjiellier * (Hoisted] 
A cotton fabric of foreign manufacture, used for 
waistcoat! and for certain church vestments; 


sometimes described as a species of fustian, but 
sometimes mentioned as distinct from it. 

1463 In Bury Wills (1850) 18, I wele hsue anothir vestc- 
ment made of white busteyn. xgH Eng. Ch. Furniture 
(Peacock, x866) 43 A cope and a vestment of Bustian de- 
faced 1971 Wills 4 1 mv. N. C\ (1835' 36a j yeard & 4 of whit 
borstyan xviljrfl 1578 Richmond. Wills ( 1853 376, Vig yeards 
and a quarter of bustion at xiiipf. a yeard . . v yeards of whit 
holme fustion at xityrf. a yeard. >998 Florio, Restagno, 
a kindu uf stuffc like bustian, such as they make wasu- 
cotes oL s6xx (Jotur., Fust aims d grain aorge , bustian. 
s6» Rates ( Jam.*, Bustians or woven tweill stuff, the single 
peece not above fifteen elites. i6ea Malvnrs Ane. Lam- 
Mere h. 239 The commodities which are not made at all, or 
but in small quantiue in England, and may be practised, 
are manie, as Buckrams, Tapistrie, Bustians, Cam brick ca. 
yao Stow Surv. ted. Strype, 1754) II. v. xviiL afia/x All .. 
Fustians and Bustians made in England and Wales shall 
pay for each horse-pack, Sd. 1709 Ramsay Genii. She/h. 
1. i. Neat, neat she was, i- - • — 


Bvitlf (biral), sbA Also 7-8 buoole. [t 
Buitlb v.i] 

L Activity with excitement, noise, and commo- 
tion ; stir, tumult, disturbance, fuss, ado. 

1634 Milton Camus 379 Feathers . .That, in the various 
bustle of resort, Were all to-ruffled. 169a Locus Educ. 
1 167 (1880) 143 All his Bustle and Pother will be to little 
or no purpbtt. 173a FieLdino /dir. Chamberm. l e. What 
was the occasion of this bustle T 1799 Johnson Idler Na 



soar. 


bu K mta. 

*5 p * Many, .pass their Uvea . .In hwgtfewttli 



b. iiatfam ur 'working' m the 

prooM oflfcrmenut 

iCm N. Fain? ax Bulk * Seh*. te8 Fermentation or btutk 
of the working or laavanfng partide*. 1711 Lend. 4 
Ceuntr. Bm u. nr. (1743) jit Now the greeter the Vessel 
i". the move Parte may arae and afatk down; and . . the 
more must be the Bustle. 

2. The commotion of conflict ; concr. a conflict, 
struggle, scuffle, fray. arch. 

ties -da Hsvlim Ceemogr. m.u68s) 188 The Bustle betwixt 
Athene and_Lacedmnon. xfiy8 Butler Hud. 111. 


|'d his Legions in fierce Bustles, 


Ret. (1857)111. *1 Diver* were kill 
Ds Fob Mem. Cavalier (1840) e!6 
with sonfe of the. .troops of home;' 


"v$ 

BHqf 


Caligula . . Engag'd 

Periwinkles, Prawr __ wm 

51 Divert were killed in the bustle. ____ 
)e86 We had a email buttle 

. troops of horses- >789 Junius Lett. xxx. 

136 His escape he attempte .a bustle ensues, sfitfi KtMoa- 
lbv He row. xU. U877) 903 There was a bustle, a heavy 
full. 

9 . Thieves' cant. (See quota.) 
sfise J. H. Vane Flask Diet. Bustle , a cant term for 
money, /kid. s.v. Bustle, Any object effected very suddenly, 
or in a hurry, is said to be done upon the bustle, iqs 
I.viTOM P. Clifford 56 He who surreptitiously accumulates 
bustle, is, in fact, nothing better than a buss gtoak. 

Briito, sfi* [Perh. the same word as prec. : 
in the earlier examples it seems to denote rather 
the projecting portion of the dress itself than the 
means employed to produce the projection; cf. 
quot. 1826 in Bustling ppl. a.] 

A stuffed pad or cushion, or small wire frame- 
work, worn beneath the skirt of a woman's dress, 
for the purpose of expanding and supporting it 
behind ; a * dress-improver 
1788 T. Monbo In Olla Podrida Na 40 Such locks the 
nymphs now wear (in silks who rustle.) in rich luxuriance 
reaching to the bustle. 1830 Miss Mnroso Village Ser. 
iv. (18631 1 77 A waist like a wasp, a magnificent bustle, and 
petticoats, .puffed out round the bottom. 1838 New Month. 
Mag. LIV. B07 It caught die bustle— the projecting mass 
of muslin, silk, or cotton, as might be. 1885 Daily Tel. 
is Apr. 7 Originally the * bustle ^was merely a species of 
pillow, which was tied round the waist. 

Bustle (bws’l), v. 1 Forms: 4 buatelon, 6 
bus tel, bussel, 6-7 bttaale, btusell, 7 buale, 
6- bustle. [ME. bustelen , used (once only) by 
1 England, is perh. onomutopceic, suggested by 
Bmihtkb and by the sound of the alliterative words 
in the line. The mod. verb differs in sense, and 
has not been found earlier than the middle of the 
16th c. ; possibly it may be a phonetic variant of 
Buhkle, from which in early use it is scarcely 
distinguishable in sense ; cf. also hustle , rustle , etc. 
The resemblance in sound to mod. Iccl. bust l a 
splash, as of a fish in water, a 6 bustla to make a 
splash, to bustle, is noteworthy, but evidence of 
historical connexion is wanting.] 

I. in ME. f 1 . intr. ? To wander blindly or 
stupidly; *= Bluster v. i. Ohs. rare— 1 . 

sjfta Lanol. P. PI. A. vi. a Ther ware few* men so wys 
that couthe the wei thider. Bote bustelyng 11377 B. v. 321 
blustrcden : 1303 C. viu. 159 bUwtrede] forp as tastes ouer 
valeyes and hulles. 

IT. The mod. word. 

2 . intr. To bestir oneself or display activity 
with a certain amount of noise or agitation, to be 
fussily active : usually implying excessive or ob- 
trusive show of energy. Often with advs. about, 
along, up and down. (Cf. Bubkmc v. a, 3.) 

irik North Plutarch 193 Some, .for fear Iota taken tardy 
dia bustle up at this noise. 1394 Shake. Rich, ill 1. i. 1 js 
God.. leans the world for me to bussle in. tfiax Burton 
A nut. Mel. 11. iiL vi. (1651) 349 , 1 was once., mad to bussed 
abroad. ifi*8 Withks Brit. Rentemb. il 1759 How they 
trudg'd, and busied up and downs. i6p Sanderson Serm. 
1 . 319 Many servants, .will . . bustle at it .. so long as their 
masters eye is upon them. 1833 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 313 
All shall be glad to bustla into armes for their defence. 
167a Villibrs (Dk. Buckhtn.) Rehearsed v. i. 113 Busie, 
busie, busie, busie, we bustle along, syis Stselr Syect. 
No. 6 p 6 The good Man bustled through the Crowd. >781 
Cowpkr Convert, si 5 We bustle up with unsuccessful speed. 


1818 Byron Juan l clix, Antoni 

sack'd room. 1838 Dickens O. Twist mix, Get up, and 
bustle about. 1844 Kingsley Lott (1878) 1 . tea Ws bustle 
and God works. 1857 Emsxson Poeuu 37 Let the great 
world hus tle on. 

b. aa imper. « Bestir yourself I Make haste ! 
taps Shahs. Rich. lit, v. uL §89 Come, battle, bustle. 
Caparison my horse. sOas Byron Werner l i. §38 What, 
ho, then I bustle I >837 Dickens Pia ha. vi, * Bustle*, said 
the old gentleman, slap La Lyttom Orvai 98 Run to the 
Apothecary I Bustle, wench 1 

f o. To come down with commotion. Obs. 
a tfist Chapman Iliad xtt. 380 Down he bustled like an 
oak. .Hewn down for shipwooa. 

1 8 . intr. To struggle, scuffle, contend ; to elbow 
one's way through a crowd. To hustle it eut : ■ 
to fight it opt Ohs. (Cf. hustle.) 

cacao Timer na L (184s) 4s The fours wlndes doe hassle 
in my heads. idea Holland CaonfoM*# Brit , l s6i Edward 
the Third, .and Philip Valois bustled for the vmy kingdoms 
of France. >847 W. Bbownk Pelex. n. 3S1 *Tb in value .• 
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to builfb with nty rtsohitkm. tjta Asatmnrov John Bull 
<1735) 5» Fag's lads bustled pretty bard for that. 

4 . trams and rejt. To bestir, stir, ro 
with mA Now rare . 

' IM A. Mummy in Arb. Gamer V. 909 Bustling them- 
selves to dress up the galleys, ufo Lyly Camyaspe iv. 
I, My master bustels huswlf to mc 7 sfiso Hist Horn. vi. 
•51 Bustle up Your drouptng spirits, ilk Daily TeL 
is Oct., We speed a couple of hours in bustling up the 
denisens of the big wood. 

5 . tram, (and rejl.) To cansc to move precipi- 
tately and in disorder ; to hurry (a person or thing) 
in a fussy or over-energetic manner. Const, with 
preps, or advs. b. To make (hot, etc.) by bustling. 

x gfa 87 Foxx A. ♦ M. III. 771 The Bishop .. bustteth 
himself with all speed possible to tbs Church. 1833 Black w. 
Mag. XXXlIlTsfix A man who bustled himwTf Into im- 
portance with the mob. 1843 Ibid. LX V. 895 Old Thomas 
had to bustle on his coat 1839 Kingsley Wet*w. Ho !i. 
Tbs churchwardens and sidesmen . . have bustled themselves 
hot and red. ibid. v. 9s The Jolly old man bustled them out 
of the house. s 9 St Standard 8 Sept. , If a stroke oar matted 
at every two hundred yards, and then eased when lie was 
striking fast, he would 4 bustle ' his men into utter confusion. 

Bu'Stle, t/. a rare. ff. Bubtlr sb*] intr. To 
Btick out, project, as if supported by a bustle. 

ifofo Dickens Lett. u88i) 111 . 157 A clinging flounced 
Meek silk dress, which wouldn't drape, or bustle, or fall 

Butlftd (b*Yld\ ppl. a. [f. Bustle sb* + 
-«i> *.] Wearing a bustle. 
s8Us Carrice in Whistle. Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 38 Hie 
lulled beauty may engage^The dandy in his conwt. ^» 9 g 


sy engage. The dandy 
New Mouik.’Ma^lA 97 Furbelowed 


tling 1 


. a was a busy and a bus- 

ik) Sva Smith Whs. <1859) II. *4/® A little 

II -I IVH 


t Bu’ltlepita. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Bustle u.t 
•f PateJ ? A bustling person. 

0189s Brume Queeues Rack, v Wks. 1873 III. 539 Did 
he so put thee to t, my little BustlepateT 

Bustler (busUi). [f. Bustle vA + -kr 1.] One 
who bustles or displays fussy activity. 

01880 Butler Rem. (1779) 11 . 393 An Hypocrite . . Is a 
great Bustler in Reformation. >784 Cowrsa Task vi. 951 
Thou bustler in concerns Of little worth. 185a Hawthorns 
Blithed. Rossi. 1 . v. 81 The little sphere, .in which we were 
the prattlers and bustlers of a moment. 

Bwtltra (btrsttes), a. [f. Burt sbA + -less.] 
Without a (developed) bust. 

1870 Mias Bsouchton Red me Rose 1 . xaa Their little, 
buRtlesa. walstless, hipless figure*. 

Bustling (bn sliq). vbl. sb. [f. Bustle vA + 
-IPG ij The action of the verb Bustle. 

1989 R. Harvey Pi. Perc. 7 Let the yoouth. .not contlnew 
such bustling, backbiting, with facing and defacing one 
another. 1809 K. Long tr. Barela?* Argent's (i6j6> 681 
The shore resounded at . . the bustling of the Cables. x8a 8 
Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 88 An eager bustling, that 
rather k cepes adoe, than do's any thing. 1891 Hobbes 
Leviatk. 11. xviii. 01 The most sudden, and rough bulling 
in of a new Truth i .doe* never breaks the Peace. x88a 
Fuller Worthies 111. top In Us time wss much busltng 
in the University, about an Apocrypha Book. 1674 Burnet 
Royal Martyr he. (xyxo) 41 This doth . .discharge all husling 
and fighting on the pretence of Religion. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4 Pr. (1858) 187 His life is but a bustling and a just- 
ling. 1889 Kings ley Hereto, xv. (1877) 186 There was 
bustling to and fto of her and her maids. 

BU'EtUag, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -TNG '-.] That 
buttles ; full of bustle or agitation. 

1937 Drayton Mortimer, as A bustling tempests rouzing 
blasts, a xfixx Chatman Iliad xiil 319 From hollow bust- 
ling winds engendered storms arise. 1847 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. u. (1843) 49/a Sir Harry Vane < 


merry bustling clergyman. x8e6 Mute Mittord Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 357 note. The rustling bustling silk gown, 
redolent in every fold of clerical dignity* *®» J. Haw- 
thobhb Fort. Foot 1. xiv, T*he bustling period of the day. 

Hence BR'MtUagrly ado. 

t8aa Scott Nigel xvil, Reginald Lowestofle was bustllngly 
officious and good-natured. 1885 D. C Mureay Ratttb. 
Gold II. in. iiL 78 He searched bustllngly for his her. 

tBu'fto. Obs. PI. -oe, (-oea, -o’s). [a. It. 
husto : tee Bust.] -Burt sb\ 1. 

s88a J. Barg rave Po/e Alex. VI! (1887) 1x7 An handsome 
ancient busto (as called at Romei of Augustus— that is, the 
head and shouldors — in brass. 173a Dt Foe Tour Gt. Brit. 
(1769) II. 149 A fine busto of Dr. Harvey. 1774 Richardson 
Grandison VII. v. so It is ornamented with pictures . . 
statues, bus toes, bronzes, c 1800 X White My Study 68 
Nor think it aught of a misnomer To christen Chaucer's 
busto Homer. 1883 Sala Ca/t . Dang. 1 . ill. 64 Bustos, 
pictures, and prints cut in brass. 

t Bu'ltwjr, a. and sb. Obs . [ad. L. bustud - 
rius pertaining to bunting or the funeral- pyre.] 

▲. adj. Of or belonging to the funeral pile; 
funereal. 


>899 Usqunaet Rabelais m. lii, Ashes. Into which the 
fuel of the funerel and bustuary fire hath been converted. 
B. sb. An incendiary. 


ci6|3 

the firebrands and bustuaries of kingdoms. Ibid. 157 (D.) 
Satan. .Is the great bustuary himself; 

Buatuu*, buatwya, var. Botstous a. Obs. 
Bu*Stj» Rare corruption of Bust sbA or Bubto. 

x88a ut Dk. Beaufort's Progr. 113 A busty representing 
him down to the wests. 

Bustgraa, -yon, var. Bubtian, Obs., a doth. 

Bosom, obs. form of Buxom. 

tXu*y. si. Obs. [OE. bisgu, bytgu str. fem. 



] mbttr., f. bisit Bust a. also Mi 
the adj. used as sb. (only in pi. 
tion, business ; state of being actively entj. „ 

... Proem to Mffreds BbetK , Da biSM us slatiwlk 
•erfobrime [and roe Busy a 1 ih To aga* MorteArtk. dii 
The bolde Vyqge as in a beige and a-bowtte routs, Aue 
bnre-beweds for besys. a tgso Oetouum 340 N other of 
bem myght from other ascepe. For besy of fyght. 

Buy (bi d), a Compeared boabr. Amt. 
Forms : 1 byots, 9 bi*#}, Was, boai, 9-4 bUi, 
bias, 3-6 besy, Male, 4 blsale, byai;e, biayt, 4-5 
by»y, beaay, bieey, (buyer). 4 6 bley, beaye, 
* bode, 5-8 busie, 6 buaye, buisie, 7-8 buiey, 
8 Sc. bisaie, -y, 9- buoy. [OE. bisit, later fysif, 
rODu. bcsich (mod. Du. heaig), LG. besig ; no 
cognate words are known in any other Tent, or 
Aryan long. The ME. typical form was bisi, 
bisy , bysy : the form bust (with ii ~OE. y'* occurs 
in the later text of Layamon, but otherwise the u 
form is not found before the 15th c. : its prevt'- 
lence in modem spelling, while the pronunciation 
is with 1, as in ME. t is difficult to account for.] 

1 . Occupied with constant attention ; actively 
engaged ; doing something that engrosses the at- 
tention. Said of persons ; also of the mind, the 
hands, a mental faculty, or the like. (Rare in 
attrib. use.) 

, In the earlier exAmnles fesp. those under b and d) this Return 
is often not to be distinguished from that of 4 careful, eager, 
anxious '. The latter notion ha* now disappeared, though 
a trace of It is found in Johnson's definition, 'employed with 
earnestness*, which dues nut quite agree with the present 
usage. 

• IMS Ancr. R. 189 So be Mcncsse is more, se be gold- 
smio is bisepire. c mob A . Alts. 3906 Whan he Alisaunder 
besy *eoth. c 1400 Desir. Troy 0*47 Rise was the buemn 
all the bare nighL 1970 lac vine Monty. to8 Busie, sata* 
reus, internists. 1998 Shake. Jam. Skr. v. Ii. 8r She is 
busie, and she cannot come. x6xb Bible i Kings xx. 40 
As thy seruant was busie hers and there. *690 W. Walker 
Jdiomat. Angle-Lot. 74 You are as busie as a bee. 179a 
Johnson Rambl. No. aoi F is Time slim, .away, while he 
is either Idle or busy. i8on Southey ilka l aba iv. xiv, The 
youth, whose busy mind Dwelt on tahabu’s. . words. >843 
Carlyle Past 4 Pr. in. xii. (1879* 178 A People energetic- 
ally busy ; heaving, ntruggling, all shoulders at the wheel. 
1883 Fboudk Short StudT\ V. 11. 1 . 170 His children knew 
him as a continually busy, usafol man of the world. Mod. 
Don t interrupt me. I'm bu*y. 

b. Const, about , t after, iof, on, upon, aver, with 
(an object of attention). 

a 1000 Sat. A Sat. (Gr.) 6t Bysig icfter bocum. a issg 
Alter. R. 149 Bi*i abuten gostliche bi)cte. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 199 App iii. Laud MS.) Of martha also that huyny [v,r. 
bysy, bi*y, be*ay) was abowte cryst |x>. rsgfio Wycup 
Rule St. Francis U. (x88o) 40 pat pei be not bisi of 
here temporal goodis. 1999 Shake. Much Ado 1. ii. 3 He is 
verie buNie about it. xyxa Ammon S/ett. Na 339 F 1 Ha 
had been very busy, .upon Baker's Chronicle. 1719 Ds Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 985 Hs was so busy about his father, 
itag Lamb Elia Ser. l IL (1B65) 15 Busy as a moth over 
some rotten archive. 1876 Green Short Hist. v. f 3 (188a) 
931 Busy with the ceres of political office. 

o. Const, in (an employment). Often with 
vbl. sb. ; in which construction th« prep, is now 
commonly omitted, so that the vbl. sb. becomes 
indistinguishable from the pr. pple. 

a 1 ss 9 Ancr. R. 84 pus ha been bisie i pisse fule master. 
a 1900 Knt. 4* Wffo (Halliw.) Be bessy in Godt* sehrys. 
afog Sis C. LyttelTon in Hatton Cerr. (1878) 30, I am soe 
buiey. .in the dispatch of a fleets, c x88o Bbvkridgk Serm. 
(1799)1.430 Busie in providing a suitable entertainment. 
170a Rowe A mb. Step-Moth, l i. sis So busie were my 
faculties in thought. >7x3 Addison Guardian Na its F 1 
Busy in finding out the art of flying. Mod. I found him 
busy packing his trunk. 

■fa. Const. for. 


" Also with inf. Obs. 

1340 Hamtole Pr . Come. 7489 pe devel* . . Pat to te 
ten . . ay er by*y. c 1380 Wvct.ir Strut, xv. Sel. Wks. 
Men . .snulden ta bisye for blisse. c 1440 Gesta Rom . ( 


tempts 
cs. 1. 36 
Rom. (1879) 


lye for I ... 

945 Late vs bo euer Lesya to ulese god. >933 Moss Anew. 
Pay son. Bk. Wks. (1557) 1036/1 The leche that . . sytteth by 
the sides man liusyo about© to cure hym. 1809 S' her to. 
genbosk es The English were buttle to fall the ditch. * 7*8 
Life of Penn in Wke. 1 . 138 Busie for Forms. 

1 8. euphemistic. To be busy with : to have to 
do with (sexually). Obs . 

xfixx PaafusTe Night -cay (N.) Thou hast beene too busy 
with a man. And art with child, ififiy Drydkn Hind 4 P. 
111. xiiL 7 The Wolf lies been too busie in your bed. ml 
Vanbk. ft Cia. Prov. Husk. 11. i, You would hava the Im* 
pudence to Sup. and ta busy with her. 

2 . Said of things ; fig. of passions, etc. 
a xoee byrhtnoth (Gr.) *10 Bogan wseron byxize. e sype 
Shenstohe Ruin'd Ab. 13 Birds . . With busy pinion skim 
the. .wave. 1813 Scott Rekeby 1. iii. Grief was busy in his 
breast. xSey Carlyle Travel, Libussa U874) 03 The 
screeching of the busy saw. sfigg H. Kebd Led. Eng. Lii . 
iv. (1878) 143 Time is busy in the work of change. 1863 
Kinglaks Crimea (1878' I. vii. >04 For many days rumour 
was busy, xfisfi Green Short HuU vl ) 3 (t88s) apo Busy 
as was Caxtou s prinuog-presa 
f8. Occupied totne foil or to the limit of one's 
: in phrase To be busy to do (a thing) : to 
y occupied with it alone, to have enough to 
do to Obs. (Cf. Albysi.) 
c 13/86 Changes Hats. T. >984 Swich strif.. Bitwise Venus 
. .And Man. .That Iuppiter was bisy it to stente. t) 87 
Trsvisa Higdon RMIs Sar. IV. 453 pa fata lat s . . wro so 
bevy of sound bras pat twenty men were besy a-now far to 



BUT. 


BURT. 

•end* It. et o/emDostr. Trey imM p* kyng . . hamyt hya 
•ore, pat biii ww bueme to file in hu aadilL 
4 . Constantly or habitually occupied; foil of 
business, always employed. Also of things : Con- 
stantly in motion or activity. 

nsec Lav. 0837 He we* a mrifie bid 1*979 bod) men. 
r 1386 Chaucer K s/i. 7 1 . 6»<Harl. MS. 7334) The busy [v.r. 
' ‘ * arofdaye. igl 


Shop. *8*4 Byron Lara 1. i, Bright faces in the busy hall. 
i8o Macaulay Armada 3 6 That time of slumber was 
as bright and busy as the day. 1871 Mobley Crit. Mite* 
Ser. 1. (1878) si) The busy world of men. 

10 . That indicates activity or business. 

163a Milton Allegro siB The busy hum of men. 170s 
Rows Ami. Stsb-Moth. 1. L *99 Each busie face we meet. 
1716 Lady M. w. Montagus Lett. I. i. 8 People, with . . 
busy faces. Mod. We were surprised at the busy aspect of 
the village. 

11 . Comb., as busy-brained \ -fingered, - headed , 
-tongued, adjs. (often in unfavourable sense). 
Also t busy-head - Busybody ; busy-idle a., 
busily employed about trifles (so busy idleness ) ; 
busy-idler, a person so employed. 

197a J. Maitland Ant. Shlandervu t Toungs. Gif "bltsie- 
hnuilt bodeis yow baa byte, 1979 Tomson Calvin e Sorm. 
Tim. 658/1 If wee be more busie brained then we shoulde 


be. a 1777 &ia T. Smith Co mm om w . Eng. (1633) ■** For 
what will not "buab-heads and lovers of trouble, .invent t 
1609 Davies Microcosm. 57 (D.) Many a busie*head .. 


Put in their heads how theymay oompasse crownes. 1583 
Stubbns A not. Aims, il 80 These "busie heded astronomers, 
and. curious serching astrologm. .«6» Coettie Whore iv. 
ii In Sullen 0 . Ptaye IV, A plague upon this busie- 
beaded rabblel *843 Lamb Aios Ser. 1. sou (*66*) 159 
These "busy-idle diversions. «8Bo B*etma Thomas yietin- 
Player L fl. 45 Ha amused hinaelf In carving wooden 


c 13EO Chaucer Knit. /.ojAtnarl. MS. 7334) llw busy (v.r. 
b»»y, besye, besy, bysy, best) larfce, tneasager of daye. 194! 
Latimeb Serm. Ploughore lArb.) 38 No Lordelia loyterer 
. . but a busie ploughs nun. «6aB E ajile Microcosm . (Ark,) 
34 The busie mans recreation, the idle mans busincase. 164a 
1 . Tavlob God's Judgtm. 1. 1. xv. 4a A busic-doer in setting 

X suites for the burning of poore Martyrs. 170a Rowe 
b. Sts A- Moth. 1, L oeo The Etherial Energy That bunk 
restless Principle. 1814 Scott Wav. I. viil 102 Curiosity, 
the busiest passion of the idle. i8u Carlyle Sari. Eos. 
l lit (18711 10 A most busy brain. Mod. How can so busy 
a man find time for visiting? 

+ b. Devoted to business; diligent, active, in- 
dustrious. Obs. 

c % 470 Henry Wallace 111. 390 He in wer waa besy, wyeht 
and wyss. c 1900 Lancelot 2 449 He was bissy and was deli- 
gent. 

6 . In bad sense : Active in what does not concern 
one ; prying, inquisitive, meddlesome, officious ; 
restless, fussy, importunate. Cf. Busybody. 

*1400 Maun dev. xxix. 905 The! asked him [Alisandral, 
whi he was so proud and so fierce and so besy. c 1479 
Lome or be L. 2 in Mabees BM. (x868j o To Bolde, ne to 
Besy, ne Bourde nat to large. S930 Palagr. 306/1 Besy, 

. malapert or medlyng in maters, entremetteux. 1980 Baret 
A/v.B 1385 A Busie man : a medler in all matters. 1679 
Trials Green, etc. /or Murder gf Sir E. Godfrey 14 He 
was a busie man, and . . would do a great deal of mischief. 
1740 6s Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr. (186 a) HI. 099 That 
little busy, mischievous fiend, jealousy, stag -so Coleridge 
Friend <18651 55 A busy and inquisitorial tyranny. 

1 6 . Solicitous, anxious, uneasy ; careful, attentive 
(see note under 1). Of desires, prayers, etc.: Ear- 
nest, eager, importunate. Obs. 

c i|8d wyci.iv Whs. (1880) 369 Bissy study and contem- 
placyon. c 1391 Chaucer A strol . ProL, Thy bisi preyen; 

. . to lerne the tretis of the aatrelahie. 1406 Occlevk Mis- 
rule 95 My grief and bisy smart. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Soude 
iv. xxiv. 70 Italy er tendement to that that she techeth. *483 
Cath. Angt. 09/1 To make besy, solid tare. 

fb. phr. To do ones busy pain (1 diligence , 
eure ) : to exert oneself diligently, to do what one 
can. Obs. Cf. Businesh 8. 

C 13*7 Chaucer Truth 108 Do your bysy peyne To 
wasuie away our cloudeful offense, c 1460 J. Russell Hk. 
Nurture in Babees Bk. 11868, xqq My copy . . whiche to 
drawe out (I] haue do my besy diligence, 190a Arnoi.de 
Chrou. (i8ix) 938 This lytil yle. . For to repay re, do ay thy 
besy cure. 

7 . Of actions, employments, conditions, etc.: 
Energetically carried on; pursued with vigour; 
active ; that keeps one constantly occupied. 

1*48 Latimer Serm. P laughers (Ark) 34 Right prelatynge 
is busye labourynge. 171! Pore Iliad xvi. 778 On every 
side the busy combat grows. iBsg L. Hunt Notes on Feast 
of Poets 33 Engaged in the busier pursuits. XB37 Hr. 
Maxtineau Soc. in Amor. II. 338 The busiest, .concerns of 
life, a 1875 Kingsley Lit. 4 Gen. Ess. xii. (1880) 353 Here 
and there a stray gleam of sunlight . .awoke into busy life the 
denizens of the water. 187a Yeats Growth Comm . 143 A 
busy trade In timber. 

1 8 . Of things : Involving much work or trouble ; 
elaborate, intricate, 1 curious.' Obs. 

174* Lett, patent Hen. V 7 re Eton Coll, in Liber Canta - 
brig. (1855) 300 Curious works of entayle and busie mould- 
ings. 1536 J. Husce in Lisle Papers XII. 53 It [cushion 
to be worked] shall be very busy because of diversity of 
colours. 154a Udall Erasm. Apoph. 930 b, Alexander per- 
ceiuyng the (Gordian] knotte to bee oucr buisie to bee vn- 
dooen with his hondes. Ibid. 51 b, Buisie and sumptuous 
buildynges. 1377 tr. Bullrugrfs Decades (159a) 31a The 
manner of consecrating them, is far more large and busie. 
1619 Crooks Body of Man 913 The History of the Bones 
Is a busie piece of Worke. 

9 . Of times and places : Full of business, stir, 
or activity. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, tv. a6 For thy Bees a quiet Sta- 
tion find . . And plant . .Wud Olive Trees . . before the busie 


figurant' tad other busy-idle ways. b8m T. Mitchell 
Arism II.. *8 A son of mtmuy tristc, pitiable "busy- 
idler, nyffffi Bosw. Smith Carthage 955 "Busy-tonjped 
rumooepasseU from mouth to mouth. 

Mud/p (bi-zi), v. Forms : 1 byssisa, btesioo, 
byiistti, 4 b Mies, biolen, Mole, bysi, bl ay, 

4 6 b*8y, 5 baaye, 5-6 btuyo, 5-7 tmMo , 6 btumy, 
bysytk ,5— busy. [OE. bisgian, bysgian, f. bisig 
Busy b.j 

1 . tram. To employ with constant attention ; to 
engage or occupy assiduously; to keep busy 
(persons, employments, or objects of attention'). 
atom Proem to M/red s Booth.. For kmm . . manigfealdum 
weoruldbissuin be hine. .biagodsn 1930 Palsgr. 451/9, I 
besy, I set aworke or I put in busyueaae. Ibid 4*5/2, I 1 
bysye my body. *987 Golding Do Momay uj Thou ... 
busiest all thy wits about it. a 1698 Temple Ess. Poetry 
Wks. 1751 1 . 341 Before the Discourses . .of Philosophers 
began to busy.. the Grecian Wits. 1784 Swift Drapiefs 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. il 95 To busy my head and my bands 
to the loss of my time, 187* R. Ellis Gi/w/farxl. 5 wouldst 
thou busy the breath of half the people? 

b. reft. (The most usual construction.) Const. 
inf. (obs.), with , in, about. 

c booo O. R Horn. (Thorpe) H. 406 (Boew.) Se man hip 
herixendlic, fie mid godum weorcum hine sylfne bystyt)>* 
C1940 Cursor M. 23048 (Trin.) pei. .bisieden hem to piemen 
hym. c 1400 Destr, Troy 9306 Achilles . . to bryng hit 
aboute besit hym sore. >930 Palsgr. 895 My self . . 
whiche . . have besyed me . . to teche . many . . princes and 
princesses. 1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. 1 07 He busied him- 
self in Toyes nnd Trifles. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vil 353 To 
how little purpose those persons busy themselves. sBfis 
Help* Comp. Solit. iii. (1874) 46 He busied himself about 
many worldly things. 1896 Kane A ret. Expi. 11 . IL 33 
Petersen began, to busy himself with his wardrobe. 1876 
Green Short Hist. ii. f 5 (188a) 79 The King, .busied him- 
self in the erection of numerous castles. Browning 

La Saisuis 64 Busy thee for ill or good. 

O. in passive. Const, ns in b. 
cxooo Co/loo. At anast. (Thorpe' 18 (Bosw.) Ic tom bysxod 
on tange. 1906 Piigr. Per/. W. de W. 1*31) *8 Be thou 
neuer more than nedeth . . busyed or troubled in tne defautea 
or offences of other. 1603 Bingham Xenophon 85 That the 
enemie might be busied on all sides. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 4 P 7 Every tongue hi busied in solicitation. 1868 E. 
Edwards Ralegh I. xvili. 361 Ralegh was busied, .with his 
official duties. 

d. Irons. To occupy (time) folly, rare. 
b6«9 Ford Lover's Mel. 1. i. <1811) la* Him. .whose study 
Had busied many hours. 180s W. Taylor in Robberds 
Mem. I. 431 Two elections, .which busied time and idea. 

1 2 . To trouble the body (only in OK.) or mind ; 
to afflict, worry, disturb, ]>erplcx. Obs . 

a 1000 Metr. Booth, xxil 30 (Gr.) pns lichoman leahtra* 
and hefignes. .oft bysixen monna modsefan. c sooo Whale 
(Gr.) 51 Hine hunnor hysjeab. c sooo Sax. Letchd. I. 8a 


(Gr.) 51 Hine hungor nysgab. cieoo Sax. Letchd. I. 8a 
Gif ae lichoma hwaer mid nefiglicre h*to sy gebysgod. c 13a* 
E. E. AIM. P. A. 968, & buayez be aboute a raysoun bret. 


c taBo Wvclip Serm. v. SeL Wks. I. 13 It is no nede to 
bisie us what hist Tobies hound, sggs Troub. Raigue K. 
John (x6ix) 61 That were to busie men with doubts, 
f b. To disturb, agitate (a material object). Obs . 

c *374 Chaucer Booth. (1868) 8 The causes whennes )mb 
sounyng wynde* . . bislen b« sraob* water of the see. 

8. intr. (? for red.). To l>e busy, occupy one- 
self, take trouble (now rare). 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1066 Naf I now to busy, bot bare 
bre dayez. 138a Wvclip Luke x. 40 Martha bisyede aboute 
morhe seniyce. e 1450 Merlin xiii. (1877) anx Oon part 
bisied for the rescew. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (1884) 13a 
Chaos, whereon 1 bussia over longe. **8a Batman Barth. 
DeP. R. aoi b/a Euery part tof the eartnl. .busleth with hi* 
owne weight to come to the middle 01 y* earth. *878 
B esa ht & Rice Celia's Arb. III. xiv. 918 She., fell to 
busying ahout my pillows. 

Busybody (bl-xibpdi). [f. Busy a. 5 + Body.] 
An officious or meddlesome person ; one who is 
improperly busy in other people's affairs. 

sp6 Tindale x Pet. iv. 15 Se that none of you suffre . . 
as a busybody in other mens matters. 1530 Palsgr. 493/a 
He his a busye body, xV est euire-metteux. 137* Dee 
Math. Prt/. 46 Vaine pratling busie bodies. *679 Prance 
Addit. Narr. rop. Plot 40 The Jesuites, who are the great 
Polypragmens , or Butic.bodies. 17*0 Palmer Proverbs 356 
A busiebody burns his own fingers. *847 Disraeli Tancred 
vi. xi. 480 The most energetic men in Europe are mere 
busybodies. 1879 Jowktt Plato (ed. a) III. 56 The habit 
of being a busybody and of doing another man * business. 

Hence BnsyboAUd a., of the nature of a' busy- 
body, meddlesome (rare ) ; Buflybodjififf. vbl. so., 
acting the busybody ; ppl. a. acting as a busybody ; 
Buaybodylah ; BnaybodyUmi ; Bngybodyiieaa. 

1699 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. Iv. 1 93 It Is notout of Curiosity, 
or Rusybodinesse, to be medline in other mens Lines. *8xs 
G. Colman Br. Grins, Lady o/Wr. 11. xvii. The busybodied, 


G. Colman Br. Grins, Lady o/Wr. 11. xvii. The busybodied, 
brainless knight. 18N8 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XX III. 
*99 Curiosity, .and a habit of buaybodyism. a *849 Poe 
Myst. Marie Roget Wks. (1879) 996 Romantic busybody ism. 
z8«7 Chamb. JrnL XX. 497 The whole system of busy- 
bodying and scandal-mongerini l *883 Mas. C. Clarke 
Shahs. Char. vL 160 A fussy, nusy-bodying old woman. 
*168 Caslvlk Predh. Gt. III. x. il 934 A rather impudent 
bosybodylsh fellow. *88a Erased* Auu, XXVI. 53 Merely 


t Birayfnl, a. Obs. In 5 hioi-.Alf.bisi, Busy 
sb. 4 -ru L. j Elaborate, made witirmnch work. 

1340 Ay sub. 996 Lo)e clojringe najt proud ne biaiuoL 

tfcW&MSa Obs. In 4 bisi-, bLay-, by*y-, 
byoihed, -hede. [f. Busy a. 4 -hbad.] a. State 
or quality of being buiy; occupation, labour; 


care, anxiety, b. Curiosity, inquisfti 
Elaborateness. ' curiousoess . 

• (Fvsuoant In Ayetih ; scarcely found els e where . ) ‘ 
rxjoo K. Alii. 3 Bleyhed, care, end sorowe. Is with mony 
uche a-morowe. tggoAyenb. 55 pe l^sihede of glotons bet 
he aechep bote to pe delft of hare etielf. Ibid. 164 Alfe pe 
bisyhedes and )m greate niedesof he wogdle. Ibid. ao8 Non 
a* wolde. .*eche uairhede ne hisihede of robes, .bote yef fee 
ne wende to by y«qe of be uolke. Ibid, sjx Ydek bysylUde 
of ajpe of hyerfm and or speche. 

Buying > v bi'U|iq), vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [f. 
Busy v, 4 -ino.J A. vbl. sb. The action of tne 
verb Busy. B. ppl. a. That makes bus 1 
> 98 * TgKVMA Barth. De P. R. xiv. il (141 1 m/» p* 

besyeng and Inclynacon of partyes. 1698 f. Law 

58 A world of other busying performanoee. 

Btuyiak (bi-zi.i/), a. [f. Busy a. + -isnl.] 
Somewhat busy. 

*88* Clough Poems 4 Prose Rem. (1869) I. a6B Cauterets 
..is a busyinh water-place. 

[Busyless, a. (A conjectural reading of Theo- 
bald 1726 in Shales. Tempest 111. i. 15 where the 
folio of 1623 has 1 busie lest *.)] 

Busyn, var, of Buysimk, Obs., trumpet. 
Buyntsa (bi*zin6a). rare. ff.BuBY a. 4 -mesh : 
a modem formation on busy, tne already existing 
word business having acquired different meaning 
and pronunciation.] Busy state or quality; «= 
Bubinxb8 1 , and next. 

1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong vii, The bright brisk busy- 
ness of the squirrel. *868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Par. I. 
xi. i6a In the midst of the world of light and buay-tienK. 
iB8a Atacm. Mag. May 53 An interesting example of the 
busyness of rumour. 

t Btroyahip. Obs. In 3 bisi-, 4 besi- [f. 
Busy a. 4 -whip ] Busy state or quality; business, 
activity, exercise; • prec. 

a xaag Amr. R. 387 Exercitatio corporis ad modicum 
ualet. . Licomliche bislschipe is to lutel wurfi. 1393 Gowlk 
Cot/. II. 39 Wliat hast thou done of liesiship To love, 
t Bu k ayty. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 besyte. [f. Busy 
+ -ty ; after words from F. and L. like veri ty, 
jolli-ty.] Officiousncsa. fussiness. 

<■*9** Coi.f.t Serm. Com/. 4 Ref. in Pheuix (1708) II. 4 
The Besyte and Wanlonnest. of Officials. 

But (but), prep., conj., adv. Forms : I bn-titan 
(only as prep, or adv.), butan, -on, -un, bdta, 
bdte, 2-3 buten, a-4 bute, (2 -a boten, 2-4 bote. 
3-7 Sc. bot), 3- but. [The OE. adv. and prep. 
be- titan, btllan, bdta, 1 on the outside, without of 
which the strong form regularly became in ME. 
bouten, haute. Bout, as adv. and prep., was pho- 
netically weakened to bitten, bdte, but, as a con- 
junction, with uses arising immediately out of the 
prepositional sense. In some of these uses, the 
conjunction is, even in modem English, not dis- 
tinctly separated from the preposition : the want 
of inflexions in substantives, and the colloquial use 
of me, us, for /, we, etc., as complement*! nom- 
inatives in the pronouns, making it uncertain 
whether but is to be taken as governing a case. 
In other words 1 nobody else went but me (or 1 > 9 
is variously analysed as « 4 nobody else went except 
me * and 4 nobody else went except (that) I (went) \ 
and as these mean precisely the same thing, both 
are pronounced grammatically correct. (See La- 
tham, Eng. Lang. ed. 1850, p. 483 ; also F. Hall, 
Modern English 104, 303, notes.) In colloquial 
use tne, us, etc., are more common than /. we, 
etc. ; in literary use, the point is usually avoided 
by substituting except, save , or otherwise altering 
the phraseology. In certain phrases the conjunc- 
tional but develops, by ellipsis of a preceding 
negative, the adverbial sense 4 only * : see C. 6 
below. Otherwise the modem use of but os a 
preposition or adverb is only Scotch ; the form 
Bout which was the regular ME. repr. of OE. bdtan 
os prep, and adv. having become obsolete by 1500.] 
A. prep. fl. Outside of, without. 

Only In OE. (see Bout), exc. in mod.Sc. in such phrases 
os but the house : see But adv. 1 e. 

2 . Without, apart from, unprovided with, void 
of. (Used in Sc. since 14th c. but now obsolescent. 
The ME. was boute. Bout, q. ▼. 

[894-1900 see Bout.) *379 Barbour Bruce v. pi Till the 
toun sayn cumin nr that Sr preuely, bot noym making. 14819 
Jas. I King's Q. viii, And doun I lay not ony taiying. 
*497 Minute Toum-Counc. Edinb. in Phil. Tram. XL 1 L 
49i Thai sail be banist but favors, i tn Bellbndem Livy 
iv. (189a) 39* The samin wet done but ony respect to June 
or lawe. a *844 Laud Serm. (1847) 197 They. . joy in their 
very tean to tee they oannot call but crying. i«4 Rambav 
Ttari. Mitt . (1733) 11 . 163 I'd tak my Katie but a gown 
Bare-footed in her little coatic. 1794 Bua»» Auld Mem ii. 
My trunk of eild, but buss or bield Sinks in time's wintry rage. 
1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) ai Safe but akaith or tear. 

8. Leaving out, barring, with the exception of, 
except, save. Distinctly a preposition In OE. 

97 9 — O. E . Chron. (MS.Cott. Tik A in) pa feng Ead- 
found to.. and hcold seofofie healf gear buun 11 nihtum. 

! sasM Menotog. 87 (Gr.)Ymb first wucan butan anre niht. 
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In later times, the original prepositional and 
later conjunctional uses ate so inseparable that the 
whole an treated under C. 

B. aeltK L Without, outside. 

fa in general sense, with forms b titan, btita, 
bute, bout * : see Hoot. 

b. spec. In Sc. with sense : Outside the house 
(of motion as well as rest) ; in nwi.Sc. in or into 
the outer or more public apartment of the house, 
in the ante-room or kitchen ! opposed to Bin, q.v, 
(Now lees common than den.) 

c MS» Hkmryson Afar. Fob. 14 Her den .. Full bcenlie 
stuffed both butte and ben. Of Beinee and Nuttee. Pease, 
Rye and Wheat. i|ii Douglas ACneis iv. xii. 53 Piambe . . 
Spreading fra thak to thak, baith but and ben. 196! Wife 
f/ Auckt . iv. in Basmatyue Foam* • 1770) «6 Aye aw ye gang 
but and ben. 0 SS46 A. Henderson Let. Chat. /, Wks. 160 
It cannot be brought But, that is not the Ben. 1767 Husnu 
Lett, lit Wka. (Globe) 334, 1 can hardly stoker but and ben. 
stay J. Wilson A feet. Ambr. Wks. 1655 i. 357 Bring but a 
bottle o' primrore wine. Meet. Sc. Gae but, and wait while 
lam ready. 

0. as adj. Outside, outer, exterior : as in but end. 
rite Sir K. Royls in Lumen Paper* (1886) 1 . 919 The 

but end of a great stone howse that was never fynished. 
x86a R. H. Story in Athenmum 30 Aug. 270 He conducted 
me to the but end of the mansion. 

d. as sb* The outer room of a house, into which 
the outer door opens. A but-and-ben : a house 
having an outer and an inner apartment ; a two- 
roomed house. 

ipse Ramsay Tea-T. Atisc. <1733) *9 A house is butt 

ana benn. >786 Burns C'a(f iv. Some kind, connubial dear, 
Yonr but-and-ben adorns. s%m R. Burton Cenir. A/r. in 
Jmt. R . G. S. XXIX. 134 Each house has two rooms, 
a 4 but' and a 4 ben ' separated by a screen of corn-canes . . 
The but, used aa parlour, kitchen, and dormitory^pens upon 
the central square ; the ben . . serves for sleeping and for 
a storeroom. a86s Ramsay Remit s. iil. ted. 18) 60 A cosy 
but. and a canty ben. <-1870 R. Buchanan Sutherland s 
Pansies iii, 1 found him settled in this but and ben. 

e. As prep. 

1768 Rosa Helenorc 74 (Jam.) Lindy . . looking butt the 
floor, Secs Bydby standing just within the door. Mod. Sc. 
Gang but the house and see who is there, and come ben 
again and tell me. The mistress happened to be but the 
house Li.*, out in the kitchen] at the time. 

2 . In sense : Only. An elliptic development of 
the conjunction : see C. 6. 

C. conj. 

General Scheme. I. In a simple sentence. II. 
In a complex sentence. 111 . I11 a compound sen- 
tence, or introducing a consequent sentence. IV. 
In phrases. 

1. In a simple sentence ; introducing a word or 
phrase v rarely a clause) which is excepted from the 
general statement : Without, with the exception of, 
except, save. 

L After universal statements with a//, every , any . 

+ a. In OE. construed as a prep, with dative. 
(See A. 3.) 

a xooo lietrtuuff 705 (Z.) Eallc baton anum. c xooo jElfric 
Jab iEttin.1 iv. 15 Eallc )m (ring, .buton [mm anum. 

b. In ME. and modern use weakened to a 
conjunction, as in 3 and 4. 

(a.) This is shown before a nominative pronoun. 
*1460 Town* ley Myst. 23 Allc shalle be ulayn but oonely 
we. a 1833 Mrs. Hrmans Casabutnca a The boy stood on 
the burning deck. Whence all but he had fled. 187a J. H. 
Newman Disc. 4 Arguments 6, I ain one among a thou- 
sand ; all of them wrong but 1. [O d/00, also, * but me ' ] 
(b.) Otherwise, on account of the levelling of 
inflexions, the ense is not shown, or may be in- 
dependent of but (quot. a 1000), or but introduces 
a phrase. 

a 1000 Panther 16 Gr.) Se is mthwam freond butan dracan 
anum. a 1300 Cursor Af. 763 Sua do we [ete] Of al be tras 
hot of an. 1493 Jas. 1 A tug's Q. 94 With wingis bright, 
all plumy t, hot his face. 1596 Ram. III. 11. i. *3 Wibdom 
is foolishness, but in her tongue. 1399 Nashr Christ *s T. 
57 b, If wee did imitate ought but the imperfections of 
Beaxtes. a 16x8 Raleigh Verses (Mildmay M S. ) Love all 
eaten out but in outward shows. x68x Drydrn A 6 s. 4 
A chit. 56 And thought that all but Savages were Slaves. 
xSoa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. ix. 68, 1 can bear 
any thing but contempt. >838 Thirlwall Greece V. xxxix. 
81 It [an oathj was taken . . by all but the Eleans. Mod. 
Any thing but that I Any one but a fool would understand. 
Anywhere hut in England. At any time but the present. 
Everybody but you has signed. 

o. All but : everything short of. Hence, advb . 
Almost, very nearly, well nigh : see All A. 8 b. 

2 . After only, or a superlative. Const, as in 1 b. 
xjBo North Plutarch 67a The first time that ever the 
two Kings were of one House but then. Mod. The only 
person 1 have met but you. Ue is last hut one in the class. 
8. After in terroga lives {who, what , etc.') but was 
already in OE. construed as a conjunction, not 
affecting the case of the following sb. or pronoun, 
which depends upon the expansion of its own 
clause. This appears to have been universal in 
ME., and is tegular now. Only rarely in modem 
times is but treated as a preposition governing the 
word. 

A* With pronouns showing the ease. 

a xooo Crist 695 (Or.) Hwat sinaou h* gimmas butan god 


BUT. 


syMb. r*j8» Wvclip Somt.S*l Wka 1 . 179 Who shukfe 
be dampued but bout 178a Cowrat Gilpin 1x3 Away went 
Gilpin— -who but bsf 1777 Sherman Soh* Scemd. 131 
Come— for, but thee, who seeks the Muse? Mod. Is them 
any one in the house but she? wr but hart) Who could 
have done it but bet {or but htaf). 

b. Otherwise the case is not shown, or is ob- 
jective independently of but. 

. cx3tm Cato Major iv. v, What prou may |ri catel do But 
hele wo! with be dele? c 1440 Gesta Rom* (1878) 1x3 What 
dude he but yitde. and uutveyde him of iij. cautils. iffli 
Gascoigne Steel Gl. Arb.) 60 what causeth this, but greedy 
golde to get? iSex Wester in Shahs, C. Praiit as Who 
but Brutus then was vicious? 1790 Burrs Fr. Rev. 330 
Who but the most desperate adventurers . . could at afl 
have thought of [it]. 187s Black Adv. Phaeton xxiv. 336 
What must she do but immediately turn to the Lieutenant? 
Mod. Whom could he mean but me? Why have they come 
but to annoy us? 

4 . So after a negative, expressed or implied. 
(Here but regularly translates L. nisi, and may 
be explained as 4 unless, if not ’. It has been 
treated as a conjunction from the earliest times.) 
t a. With sh. or pron. as comnl. to be : see 6 a. 

*893 K. Alfred Ones. 1. i, peer nasran butan twegen didst. 
a xas5 Leg. Rath. a8a per nu bot a Godd. c 1140 Ureisun 
in Lamb. Horn. 185 A}cin hwara be sunne ms boien a 


fRItsnn) l I. tj 
La Berners 


S 3 , I have no mom but tan flhiQinpa. tp] 
La Burners Frmn* 1 . cxi 134 They . . toke tWr horses, 
wherof they had no mo but aura. ins •— Gold. Bk* M. 
Aunt. Nn y bTwhat gmattar eonrectKn shuld I haue of 
tby wyekednes. .but toboe certain that all the lovyng India 
of Roma ar sory of thy life. 1983 Gounno Calvin on Dent. 
alv. add To bestow It vpon men which are no better but 
dung. tflafi O. WLoodcockr] Hist. Imtino 97a, They wore 
no bnttar but a lagged sort of shepheards. 1644 Chil- 


schadwe, 1340 Ayenb. 358 be ssredinge bet ne tsolde by 
bote a tokne . .of pe saarne of his vadcr. 1393 Langi. P. PI. 
C. 1. 905 Ther be cat nys bote a kyton. ibid. xx. 149 Alle 


wherof they had no mo bu 
Auret. tfntjb»whnt great 
thy wyekednes. .but tobee < 


no better but a ragged sort of shepheards. iff## Chil- 
li no worth Serm , 39CJ1S? whole lives ilf sincerely exami ned) 
would appears, 1 fsare, tittle lessa but a parpetuall lye. s688 
Papist not Mitrepr. ei The difference.. is no mom but 
this. 1713 Stuxlm Guardian Na 143 r slliere needed ho 
mom but to advance one step. Mod. Thera remains no 
more but to thank you for your courteous attention. 

b. So with similar sentences containing other, 
otherwise , else ; in which but is still sometimes 
retained, esp* after else . as 4 Who else but he ? * 

971 Blickl. Horn. 39 Hwylc beren mende he bonne dies 
buton heofonn rice 7 Ibid. Hw«ct mx-nde he bonne elfm. 


Inilon bast we gefyllon bo» Jmarfan warn be mid unim 
godutur xggaAct xi Hen. r//,ii.|x Ther to have noon other 
sustenaunceout brede and WAtrr. 15S9 Futtknham Fug. 
Poesie iil six. »Arb.» 907 What els is man but his mlndc? 
x6xx Biats /VjA x For none otlicr fault but for seeking to 
reduce their Countrey-mcn to good order. 1689 Sel»».n 
Table T. <18471 149 Pleasure is nothing else but the inter- 
mission of Pam. 17x3 Stoklk Guardian No >4.4 V 5 Had 
no other fault, but that of being too short. Mod. It is 
nothing else but luvineta 1 

t O. After unlike . Obs. rare . 

169s Ashmolr Theair . t hem Prol. 7 Not unlike, but the 
Wafl-nut-Tree which.. grew in Glastcnbury-Churcn-yard. 
8. By the omission of the negative accompanying 
the preceding verb 4 a', but poises into the 
adverbial sense of : Nought but, no more than, 
only, merely. (Thus the earlier 4 he nis but a 
child* ii now *he is but a child*; here north, 
dialects use Nobbut «•- nought but, not but, *hc is 
nobbut a child *. ) 

a X300 Cursor M. 4132 Bettur. .ban folu )n prsi bat en bot 
tint. X393 I-anol. P. PI C. xvii. 359 He comeb out sehlr. 
*1400 Maundrv. 157 The folk . . nan but litille appetyt to 
mete, c 1440 A me. Cookery in f/ousek. Ord. 1 1 790; 465 lake 
rys, and gu hom but a boyle. 151a Act 3 Hen. VI//, vi. 
Preainb., ITie forsaid penal tie expressed in the said Statute 
is but xxx. x6>9 S. Collins Fpphatd to F. T. (1698) 930 
] t was impious . .out cuen to touch the bodies of Saints death 
1647 Cowley M.str lf Spring 11 , Could they remember hut 
lait year. 173a Hprkei.fv Ahiphr. 1. | 3 Wks. 187V II. 

Do but consider this. 1766 ()OLL>nm. Vic. IV. iii, Premature 
conmilalion is but the remembrancer of sorrow. 1794 Burns 
{title) My love she’s but a lassie yet. 1876 Gmekn Short 
Hist. i. | 3 (18897 30 In arms the kingdom had but a single 
rival. 

tb. In obsolete or dialectal use in various 
connected senses: Neither mote nor less than, 
absolutely, actually, just, evtn. (Sometimes but 
seems merely expletive.) But now - just now, 
only this moment. 

c 1430 Syr Tryout. 596 For welle y wot that y am but dedc. 
c 1330 Ld. IIkrnkns Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 79 Yf thei sc him, 
they are but lost for ever. 139a Nash e Unfort. 7 Vwv.jp 
He tolde me but eucric thing that she and he agreed oh 
x6aa Mabbk tr. Alt-man* s Gusman d‘A(f 1. 948 lie is heerc 
(Sir) about the house, 1 saw him but now. t66g BoVi.k 
Oicas. Rc/l. 0675) 37 A but plausible Argument, dress’d 
up in fine Similitudes. 1844 K. Paget Tales Village Chtldr. 
Ser. 11. (iS‘,8) 16 My poor legs how they do but tremble. 
*«S 9 Harnks Rhymes in Dorset Dial 1 L 7 Back here, but 
now, the jobber John Come hy. 

to. Bonner ly strengthened with only , which 
now would be used alone. 

X477 Earl Rivera Dutes y. Another lilil flode whicho 
drowned hut the contrc of Kgiptc onely. cx 33s Ld. Hkr- 
NhRS Huon lxxxviii. a So, 1 had but alonely my swerde in 
my haiide. 2308 Uarnfiki.p Poems iArb.1 11a They are 
indeed but oneTy mecre Illusions. 1603 Siiaks. Mach. v. 
viii. 40 He onely liu’d but till he was a man. 1644 Milton 
Areop. » Arb.i 36, 1 find but only two sorts of wriurgs. 

7 . elliptieally : Any but, aught but, anything 
else than, other than, otherwise than. ^Often after 
ever , never.) 

1M3 Lt>. Brrnfrr Fruits . I. xviii. ao Few© had slepte hut 
ly tie, and yet they had sore traualed the daye before. 1396 
fuhv. Ill, iv. i. 30 Never to be but Edwards faithful 
friend. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. it 1x8, I should sinne lb 
thinke but Nobile of my Grand-mother. 1644 Mi 1.1 on 
Areop. lArb.) 36 It cannot be but a dishonour and dero- 
gation to the author. 1794 Burns How tong 4 dreary is 
the mieht. How can I be out eerie ? if 3 »i llackw. Mat;. 
XXXII. 166 He never took but one voyage. 1864 R. Paul 
Let. in Mem. (1879) xviii. 971 You say you are tied hand 
and foot You will never be but that in London. 

b. After cannot choose. 4 1 cannot choose but 
speak* — *1 cannot help speaking '. So inieirogalive 
4 Who could choose but . . (Here the infinitive 
phrase was sometimes expanded into a sub-ordi- 
nate cl n use (cf. 16) ; esp. after the passive «Y cannot 
It chosen but.) 

rg§7 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1589) 409 It cannot lie 
chosen but wee must come before these Judges, etc. Ibid. 
4x9 He cannot chose but he must fall down# flat to the 
grounde. 16x9 W. Sclatxr Exp. 1 These. (16301 ags Can at 
thou chusc now but say, God is in vs, of a truth? idea 
M ABBE A teuton's Gusman d’Alf.u. 996 We could not choose 
but be weary with our last night's itl rest. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 11* 940 He could not chuse but laugh. i«u Richard- 
* son Pamela HI. 70, I could not chuse but to forgive her I 
1834 Lady Lytton Behind Se. 1 . Pref. 12 They cannot choose 
but echo them. 

O. After cannot ; could not, dare not , etc., and 


C. 1. 905 Ther )>c cat nys bote a kyton. Ibid. xx. 149 Alle 
hre nys bote o god. 

b. With a sb. or pronoun whose case depends 
on its own clause, (a.) The case is now shown 
only m a personal pronoun. 

a xooo Pkatmx iGr.) 358 Ne wat mnig butan metod ana. 
a xooo AVrt/ 5 mr<(Jr.i 16 1 c ne xehyrde butan hlimman mb. 
c xooo Ags. Gosh. Matt. xi. 27 Nan maim ne can kone sunu 
butun fiedyr [Lind, buta 6e feeder ; Hatt. buto se fader ; 
Vulg. nisi Pater], c 1030 Hali Meid. 9t Ne moten none 
bate heo hoppen ne singen. X330 R. Brunne Chtvn. 183 
No body bot he alone vnto be Cnsten cam. ? c X370 Robt. 
K. Cicyle 6x There wan lefte noon but he allonc. c t)8o 
Wvclif Sel. Whs. 111 . 45 Olhir God is noon but L c 1430 
Syr. Tryam. 1x66 Ther schalle no man fysht but y. sglo 
A. L. tr. Cohan's Four* Serm. (X574) 48 lucre is none but 
he alone to save us. 1615 tr. De Mont farts Surv. E. Indies 
96 None but he and his men can tell, what in become of 
them, a 1849 Arnold Fragm. on Church (1845) 993 None 
but they, .have a right to rule in the Church. 

(A) Otherwise, on account of ihe levelling of 
inflexions, the case is noi shown, or would be 
objective independently of but (as in quot. 1300, 
1-99, ’808). 

2x54 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. xi3« Dumte nan man 
set to him naht bute god. c xaoo Moral Ode in Trim Coil. 
Hom. 293 Non ne cnowefi hine alse wel buien one drihtc. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 061, I wat bot be haf i na Trend, c 1380 
Wvclif Sel. Wks. I. 94 Love we God . . and drede we noo 
thing but hym. 1909 Greene George a Gr. »i86i< 956 He is 
the man and the will none but him. x6x8 J. Taylor (Water 
P.» Penniless Piter. (2883) 93 Nothing, (but my weary self) 
was bad. 16*7 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. | 158 1164a) 71 None 
speakes the same but their principals «X7XX Ken Hymn, 
otheo Poet. Wks. 1791 III. 7 For 1 Nothing but Ants about 
this Hill descry. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 

I . iii. 17 He wants nothing but a little common sense. xBoB 

J. Barlow Columb. 1. 30 Invoke no miracle, no Muse but 
thee. x8ax Shelley Hellas, Nought in but that which feels 
itnelf to be. 

U (c.) The nominative occurs erroneously, where 
the construction requires the objective. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. 909 This child huth no mod re but I. 
1607 Topsell J ourf. Beasts xn They have no other King 
hut he. a x866 in Engel Fat. Mus. ix. 358 And 1 had nae 
moir bot hee, O. 

0. With a prepositional, adverbial, infinitive, 
or other phrase (rarely expanded to a clause). 

97X Blickl. Horn. 33 Nolde he him na andnwerian buton 
mid monkwmrncaac. a 1300 Cursor M. ^55 He b® 1 noglit 
hndd bot of him. 1343 R. Hrunnk Hand!. Synnc 7939 ?cy 
do nat wrong,— but al day. 1398 Tmkviaa Barth. De P. R. 
ill. xxi. (149O 69 He enyth not but by happe. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 999 She ne lokidc but awric, Or overthart, alle 
baggyngly. 1448 Shillingford Lett. (1871) 66 We wolde 
noght aggre bot to have power to arreste chanons men ser- 
vants. 1609 Skbnb Reg. Mqj. % Burrow l.awes 199 No man 
aould presume to buy fish.. in any other place, bot in the 
Kings market 1701 Wotton Hist. Rome 401 He never 
us’d any Linnen or other Clothes but once. 1743 J. 
Morris Serm. ii. 49 Faith and hope have no aptitude to 
make us happy, but as they incline us to love. 1779 For- 
rest Voy, JV. Guinea 946 In the streets, women seldom 
speak but to women. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) 1 . 1. 


x. L a No man can be really appreciated but by his equal 
or superior. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 77 You have no 
choice but many Doris now. 

f d. But was strengthened by only. Obs. 
cxagollati Meid. 5 Ha nawiht ne barf of d 9 er king k® nc hen 
bute an of hire leofmon. *1460 Fortkscue Abs. 4 Lim. 
Mon. (1774) 42 It nedith not to . . purvey, but only for the 
Kyngs Hous. 260a L. Lloyd Confer. Lawes 97 Tnerc was 


no God but onely his maister. i6m Wheler 71 bum. Greece 
1. a No Appeal can be made.but only to the Senate, xyxg 
Burnet Oum Time 1 1. 94a They took little care of it, but 
only to find men who would btAr the charge. 

6. Negative and interrogative sentences contain- 
ing a comparative (esp. more) were formerly fol- 
lowed by but : they now usually take than , or 
else the comparative is omitted and but retained ; 
modern idiom preferring sometimes one, some- 
times the other. 

1440 J. Shirlby Doth* K . James fx8i8' xa There be no 
mo kynges yn this reusne hot ye and I. * 19m Rob* Hood 



m 




the Interrogative who could, etc., with ellipsis of 
do, hi t etc. (Let non possum mo*.) 

iM Bk . Com. Prayer OolL 15th Sund. after Tr., The 
frailty of mao without thee cannot bat lull., 1979 Gaum 
Sck. Ahum tArb.) xa I cannot but comraende his wistdome, 
1619 W. Sc later & xpoe. 1 /' 4 cm. 11638; 166 What Athunt 
dare* but yield attention f t 4 s 8 Hr. Uavenant Serm. 35 If 
hoe bid it wand still . .it dares not but stand. 1644 Milton 
Areep. (Arbi 3a It could not but much redound to the 
luMtre of your milde and equal! Government, eyes A dim son 
Italy Ded., It can't but be obvious to them. 1777 Watson 
Philip // 11793 I. il o 6 Such power, and .resources could 
not but appear formidable. xftss T. J srncssoM Writ. (1810) 
IV. 180, I cannot but be gratified by the assurance, mgs 
H r. Martins a u Each 4 All ii. 03 He could not but try. 

II. In u complex sentence; introducing the 
subordinate clause. 

* With general sense 4 except that * ; the full ex- 
pression being but that, often reduced to but. 
t 8. But that — Except (that), save (that). Obs. 
a rooo Cmdmmt s Gem. 1403 (Gr.i Rgorhere eall acwealdo 
buton M earce bord heold heofona ires, c rooo Age. Gap. 
Mutt. v. 13 Ne nung f)*ct scalt] to nahte, buton feet hit 
sy utaworpen. c xaog Lay. 3x186 He wolde at kmelond 


Mutt. v. 13 Ne nueg [feet scalt] to nahte, buton feet hit 
sy utaworpen. c xaog Lay. 3x186 He wolde at his kmelond 
setien an heore bond, bute pat he Icleoped were king, 
b. with omission of that. 

1701 W. WorroM But. Rom e 316 Nothing would serve 
him, but he must imitate Alexander. 1713 Stkklx Guardian 
No. 146 P 4 Nothing would satisfy Sir George . . but he 
must go into the den. i8oo H. Matthews Diary tmvaiid 
174 Nothing would please him but I must try on hts mitres. 
8. But that, introducing a consideration or reason 
to the contrary: Except for the fact that, were it 
not that. (Formerly that was occas. omitted.) 

*M»o Cov. My it. 43 tMfltx.) Myn handwerk to sle sore 
grevyth me, but that here svnne here deth doth brewe. 
Ta 1400 Merit Arth. 4 a Ncre for joye she swounyd swythe, 
Hut as that he her helde vp ryght. 1611 Shahs. Cymh. v. v. 
4* And but she spoke it dying, I would not Beleeue her 
lips. i6e8 Earle Microcosm . xlvj. • Arb.j 66 Hee would be 
wholy a Christian, hut that ho is something of an Atheist. 
1680 Whelks Vourm. Greet* 1. 78 We had not staid here 
long, but the Wind expected proved a brisque South-wind, 
tjw Amhbmnt Terns Fit. xiv. 71, I need not have put the 
case so far, but that I whs willing to shew, elv. 179a South by 
Joan 0/ Arc 1. 359, I too should be content to dwell in peace 
. . But that my country calls. 1850 Sin H. Taylor Sicilian 
Sum. 11. lit. Each by the other would liave done the like 
Hut that they Lick’d the courage. 

• * With general sense if not \ 

10 . Introducing a condition : If not, unless, 
except, arch. 

1 88i K. ASlprkd Berth, xll § a Du setst )rmt Nan king 
wyrpe, bute hit God will*. c xooo Agt Pe. vii. is Bute ge 
to him Xecyrren, se deofol eweefl hissweord to eow. c 1173 
I.amb. /tom. 147 Ne mei na Mon me folpan, bute he forleie 
al. e sage Gtm. 4 Ex. 3616 fiat folc on him ne nii^te sen 
Hut a veil wore hem bi-twen. 1388 Wycup Matt, v. 20 
That but [138a but )i(1 ;uur ri^tfulnesse be more plenietiouse 
than of serf bU..)e sell ulen not cnire into the kyngdom of 
heuenes. 1 1461 Fast on Lett. 11 . 79 Hut 1 mayo have helpe 
of my mayster and ofyow, I am but lost. 1534 Ln. Berners 
Gold Bk. M. Aurel. SviJ b, He is of an yll Jnclinaciou, but he 
be forced. 1701 St. German* t Doctor A Stud. 978 No man 
may take the man, hut he have authority from the Sheriff. 

T b. Expanded into but if. Obs. (Very common 
from 14th to 16th c.) 

c laoo On min 1669 putt nohht ne man ben don . . Hut iff 
Itt bee wife? witt. 11313 E. E. A llit. F. II, it 10 Hov 
schulde bou com to his kyth but -if fe>u dene were ? 1393 
I.AMCL. P. Ft. C. 11. 184 Feith . . yx . . ded as a dore-nnyTe * 
bote yf be dede folwe. a 1430 A «/. de la Tour ix. 13 
Hut yef thei amende hem, the citec and the peple shuttle 
be pcrysKhcd. 1580 Sidnf.y Arcadia <1613) its He did 
not like that matdea should once stir out of their fathers 
houses, hut If it we e to milke a cow. 1996 Scenspr F. ( 7 . 
111. iii. 16 But if remedee Thou her afford, full shortly 1 her 
dead shall see. 

11 . Hence a. With *It shall go hard' and 
phrases of the nature of a threat. 'I’d burn the 
house down but I'd find it 1 , i t. if 1 did not find it 
(without doing sol even though 1 should have 
to burn the house down, I’d find it. 

igjo I.d. Berness Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 109 , 1 wyll abyde here 
this seven yere but I will wynne It. s 6 s 8 Earle Mnrocoiuu 
xxxi. ArU* 51 It shall goe hard but he will wind in his op- 

K n unity. 1643 Answ. Qbscrv. IF. Bridget cone. War. ai 
ee will worke wonders but he will doe it. 1703 I)k For 
Fey. round World 11840) 307 They would go quite up lolhe 
Andes but they would nud them. 1707 — Secrets Juris , . 
World (1840' 300 I'd bum the home down but I'd find it. 
1793 Burns Scots, ivJui hat v, We will drain our dearest 
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l*oy. r&und World 11840)307 They would go quite up 10 the 
Andes but they would nud them. 1707 — Secrets Juris . 
World (1840' 300 I'd bum the house down but I'd find it. 
1703 Burns Scots, wlui hat v, We will drain our dearest 
veins, But they shall be free ! 1830 New Monthly Mag. 

I. VI. 513 It shall go hard but we shall damage the theory. 

b. After It is marvel v ob». ) ; it is odds ; it is 
ten to one, and the like. 

>383 Fulkr Defence { 1843! 121 It is marvel but you will 
say, a dead body is nnt altogether void of strength. 1617 
H. Burton Bait. Popis Bull ’To Kdr. 3 A thousand to one, 
but he will breake loosse. 1663 Hr. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. viii. 
(1668)35 b •* • thousand to one but they will find the 
means. 171a Spectator No. 457 p 3 It is ten to one but my 
friend Peter is among them. 17x3 Steclr Guardian No. 
*4 P 1 lx is odds but you lose. x8ig ScribbUomania a6x It 
is odds but he miscarries in his suit. 1864 Mias YoNtac 
Trial I. xii. 838 Ten to one but the police have got them. 

0 . With an asseveration after an imprecation : 
If . . not. arch. 4 Heshrew me* but I shall go ’«* 
if I shall not go. 

1596 Shark. Merck. V. il vi. 59 Heshrew me but I loue 
her heapiSM^sfips J. Wilson Belphegor t. iii, Heshrew me, 
but IjudnU havc broken my heart. 1766 Goldsmith Vic. 
■-jy r *%$®|y*his glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth 


all jrn priestcraft In the creation, «m BtacsssTAvr Sm&an 
iL&aTmedie but I believe it is thaS dinner. 

*** With general tense 'that not*, L. fa tin. 
AAM negative and questioning constructions. 

If* In a simple attributive clause belonging to 
a spier pronoun in the main sentence : That • . not. 

c Mm Cocke LetvlIesB. 1x643) xa There was non that there 
waa But ha had an offyee more or lassa. xgjg CovgBOALB 
a mm* 15 There is nothyoge in my treasures but 1 
hauasnawed it them. 166a H. Monk Jmmort. Soul 66 We 
cuds conceive of any portion of matter hut it is either 
harder soft, c 1846 Sr toot mg Even, with Rev. tx88t) Hardly 
a 1 jnSp passes by but he must add a wreath to it. xMo Daily 
Tei* ix fine., Thera never was a reform yet propounded., 
but some one pronounced It forthwith to be chimerical, ex- 
travagant, and Utopian. 

b. With omission of the pronominal subject or 
object of the dependent sentence, so that but acts 
as a negative relative : That . . not, who . . not. 
(L. quin.) 

I igsj Ld. Bkrnkss Froiss. I. cxlL 170 There departed 
none agayne, but that had great gyftes gyuen them.] sag* 

J. Hrywood Sptder 4 F. Ul 4 No kina of flie a liue, but 
was there that day. 1587 Churchyard in Mirr. Mag. 1 1815) 
II. 490 Not one of these but gave his maiater thanke. x6at 
F.arlr Microcosm. (Arb ) 71 There is no man of worth but 
has a piece of singularity. x88a Seldrn Table T. <1847)110 
There is no Prince in Christendom but is directly a Trades- 
man. 1703 Dr For Col. Jack (1840) 990 There was scarce 
a plantation near me but had some of inem. 1780 Goi.pmm. 
Ctt. W. 1 , There is no work whatsoever but he can criticize, 
xtao Kkats Lamia 66s Not a man but felt the terror in his 
hair. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, xli. (1877) 495 Hardly one of the 
Frenchmen ruund, but. .looked on Hereward as a barbarian 
Englishman. 

o. But what is sometimes erron. put for but : 
see 30, 

18 . Following an adjective qualified by not so. 
Cf. 1 So brave that he ventured and ' not so brave 
but ( that ) he hesitated 

if|| Ld. Brrnkrh Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) C vj b, There 
is nothyng that is so lost# but that there is hope or recover- 
yog. >879 Goasou Sck. Aims* (Arb.) 50 There was ncuer 
fort so strong, but it might be battered. x6ox Burton A mat. 
Mel. 11. 538 No garden so well tilled but some noxious weeds 
grow up in it. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 903 p 6 It is im- 
possible . . to make them so fast, out a cat. .will find a way 
through them. 18x4 Cary Dante (Cliandos ed.) 79 Yet 
'scup'd they not so covertly, but well 1 mark'd Sciancato. 
1883 K. Goehr 17/A Cent. Studies 10 Lodge was not so 
vagrant a person but that he had married hy this time 

14 . Introducing an inevitable accompanying cir- 
cumstance or result : So that . . not. Now gener- 
ally expressed by without and gerund : ' you cannot 
look but you will see it’, i. e. without seeing it. 
Formerly sometimes but that . 

a 1400 Cursor M. 9654 1 Laud MS.) He may not scope 
where lie go But him assuiek euyr his fo. c 1400 Maunukv. 

40 No Straungere come the before him, but that he makellie 
him sum Proinys. 1331 Ld. Hkrnkrs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(15x6) M iv b, One unhaupyncs chaunceth not, but an 
not her foloweth. 1644 Hkylin StumbliugSL in Hist. 4 
Misc. Tracts 653 The Magistrate cannot be resisted, but I 
that God is resisted, also. v686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 
X93 You cannot dip into a Diary but you will find it. 1758 , 
Johnson Idler Na ia P4 Scarce any couple comes to. 
gether, but the nuptials are declared in tne newspapers 
with encomiums on each parly. 1796 Mrs. Inchrald Nat. 

4 Art xxxiii, Nor did she ever weep, but he wept too. . 1835 
LvnoN Rienai x. vi. 499 He had never confided but he hod 
been betrayed. J'rov. It never rains but it pours. 

1 16 . a. After no sooner , where modern use re- 
quires than. (Also but that.) Obs. 

1580 Sidnky Arcadia 11613) Philoclca no sooner espied 
the lyon but that, .she leapt up, and ran to the lodge- ward. 
1597 T. Beard Theat . God’s Judgem. u6ia) 194 It was no 
sooner said but done. 1749 Fielding Tom Jouet vt. v, 
<1840)79/1 No sooner acquainted my brother, but he im- 
mediately wanted to propose it. 0x774 Goldsm. Hist. 
Greece (1774) L 265 Which Nicias had no sooner notice <of, 
but he embarked his troops. 

+ b. After scarce , scarcely ; not half\ not long, 
not far , and the l.ke ; where modern use requires 
when or before. Obs. 

n l.a Burners Froiss. I. 930 They were scant entred, 
at the frenchmen came th yder. ^ 1963 Sackvillr in 
I Mirr. Mar. K itj b, We had not long furth past, but that 
we nawe Hlacke Cerberus. 1587 Turhf.hv. 7 rag. T. (1837) 

S 3 He scarcely spake the worae, but by und by . .unto her 
ankes they newe. x68i H. Morr Exp. Dmm. ti. 35 He 
had senree rub’d his eyes. . but Darius fled. 17x3 Addison 
Cato iv. iv. Scarce had I left my father, but I met him. 1708 
I>k For / oy. round World (1840) 908 Nor had we received 
him on board half an hour, but . . we put out to tea. 1707 
— Secrets Jhvu. World 18401 936 He had not gone many 
steps more, but he saw his Mother, xfloo Colrsioor Piccol . 

1. ix, Scarce have 1 arrived . . Hut there is brought to me 
from your equerry A splendid richly plated hunting dress. 

t Q. After it was not long after , where modem 
use requires that. 

1515 Ld. Breners Froiss. II. 156 It was not longe after but 
that the duke of Lancastre, etc. *$63-89 Foxe A. 4 M. 
(1596) 189/1 It was not long after, but Eustace sonne to 
King Stephan, .made war on duke Henrie. 

18 . After it cannot be, it is dmpodsH&e, it is not 
possible, is it possible f More fully but that. 

*S39 Cranmrr Bible Luke xvii» 1 It^an not be but of- 
fences wyl come (Wyclip, It is impossible that sclaundris 
come not; 1506 Timdalk, It can not be uvoyded but that 
offences will come : xg8a Shorn., It is impossible that scan- 
dale should not come ; x6n Bible, U is impossible but that 
Offences will come). 1U7 N osth Gueuara’t Diail l*r. (158a) 
185 It cannot bt but that the writings of such a woman .. 


were very lively, aim Buhm Asssst* MoHsMotfrh «6t Hew 
felt possible but that we should be discount! a% • JL 
ofAFVLTOM Sttradeii L«w*C. Warm vtu. 7 She said tt was 
not possible but she must be in gtaat aogtocy, tmatHfo* 
Mom. CsnmsUor (1840) 180 It was tmpoerihh but he should 
•ee it, afpa Mabv WoMnouaca. Righto Worn. IM % 
Idiink it scarcely pMsftle but that tome of the. enlarged 
minds . . will coincide with me. xMe T. Spalding tubs. 
Dom oH o L ft It can hardly be but that die 'thousand noses* 
are intended is e satirical hit. 

1b. Kmneously fur that, after it is not iw* 
possible ; not improbable, not unlikely, etc. (C£ 31.) 

x68s J. Wilson Projectors in, 'Tis not impossible but I 
may make my party good. x68s Find. Conform. Clergy 
(ed. a; 38 It is not unlikely but somebody may know. s@i§ 
N. $. Crit. Emg. Edit. Bible xvlii. *84 It is not improhubte 
but that Origen. .marked the various reading. 17x1 Med- 
ley Na 33 It is not Impossible, but such a day as this may 
come, etc. tfh Madam Thelyph. I. 3 It is not impoaslble 
but that the light of that great reformer had remained 
bidden under the bushel of monkery. 

17 . After (* Tis) pity. 

1573 New Custom u. iii. in Haxl. Dodsieyl II. 34 It were 
pity but thou were handed before. 1398 uarnpibld Poems 
(ArU) tax Pity but hee were a King. 1667 H. Moas Div. 
Dial. 1. 64 It s pitty but what you say should be true. x8ga 
Mias Yongr Cameos II. xvhi. 194 Pity but we knew more 
of the one loyal man of his time T 

18 . Not but \ that), elliptically « 4 it is not but 
that ' ; or perh. sometimes * not to say but that ’ ; 
cf. next. 

164a R. Brooks Eng. Fpisc. 67 Not but that they wore 
most worthy men. >704 Pope Disc. Past . Poetry ft 10 Not 
but he [SpenRcrJ may be thought imperfect on some few 
points. 1768 Uickrr&tapp J.ionel 4 ( 1 . 1. i, Not but your 
father had gend qualities. Mod. Not but that I should nave 
gone if 1 had had the chance. 

* * * * After various verbs in negative or inter- 
rogative construction, with same general sense as 
in prec. series (12-18). In all cases but that is a 
possible variant. 

18 . After not say, think , conceive , conclude, be- 
lieve, know, see, be sure , persuaiie, and the like. 

11x400 Against Miracle Plays in Rel. Amt. II. 56 Per- 
a venture ye aeyen that no man schal make 30U to byleven 
but that is good. 1534 l.n. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) E e vl), Thinke not but it dooeth brenne my heart. 
xgBs Sty ward Martial Disc ip. 1 98 He maie not say but 
that has was forewarned. 1636 S. H. Gold. Law 89, I see 
not hut that.. one or both are undone. i686Goad Celest. 
Bodies 1. ix. 31 Who knows but that Light and Cold may 
have kitidneiut one for the other. 1760 Goldsm. Lit. W. 
xxxii. Who knows but we may see a lord holding the bowl 
to a minister. 1847 JUachw. Mag. LX 1 . a 20 How could he 
tell but that Mildred might do the xameY 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/4, I am not sure but that there is a state 
of facts by which. . the Constitution would be in some danger. 

Tb. So formerly after deny, where that is now 
used. 

*447 Homilies t. Fruit/. F.xhort . 11. (1859)11 Yet no man 
can deny, but this is the chiefe. 1573 Gam-om;ne Notes of 
Justr. (Arb.) is, I will not denie but this may seeme a pre- 
posterous ortlre. 1663 Bp. Patrick J’arab. J*ilgr. viii. 
(1668133, 1 will not deny but that it is a difficult thing. 
1790 Paley Horse Paul. 1. 5 , 1 cannot deny but that it would 
be easy. 

20 . After fear and equivalent verbs. 

1336 I. Hkvwood Spider 4 F. lxvii. 31 Fcare not : but I, 
Wyll fauer and forder your Mite. 1641 T. Edwards Reasons 
agst. Iudtp. 90, 1 doe not feare but that these few S011I- 
dters will be able to returnc againe. x8ao Blaekw . Mag. VI. 
<» 4 . I do not fear but that my grandfather will recover. 
1879 Mrs. Olifhant Within Free. xvii. 15 Never fear but 
nlgo. 

21 . After doubt, despair, make no question, 
scruple, and the like. (Cf. L. non dubito quin.) 
Here that is now considered more logical. 

c 1340 Cursor M.x 232a (Trin.) She. .douted noujt But goddes 
wllle wolde be wroujt. 0x400 Against Miracle Plays in 
Rel. Ant. II. 51 Nodowte but that it is deadly synne. 8348 
Latimer Serm. P toughers (Arb. 1 37, 1 dout not but there 
were many blanchers in the olde tune. x6oo O. E. iYM. 
SuTCLtFPRi Kepi. JAM 1. i. 23, 1 make no question, but 
they do fane excell them. >836 Art if. Handsomeness 73 
Who . . scruples, but that iliey may lawfully be pluckt out! 
a 1661 Fuller J'riaua iii, Sabina's friends despair not but 
. . to mould him. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 48a They 

S rationed not but to strike terror into the Romans. 1964 
rid Jnqniry iii. Wks. 1 . 116/a Nor ia it to be doubted, nut 
smells, .would appear to have as great variety. sBgp Car* 
lylr in trneers Mag. V. xyp Who doubted but the 
catastrophe was overt 1637 Livingstone Trav. L 19 We 
..have no doubt but it will yet spring up. 1870 Kuskin 
Lect. on Art (1873) 87, I do not doubt but that you are sur- 


appear to have as great variety. 1839 Car* 
rs Mag. V. 299 Who doubted but the 


priced. 

1 22 . After prevent (let), hinder, restrain, etc. ; 
now expressed by from with the gerund, or the 
gerund alone. (Cl L. nihil impedtt quin or quo- 
minus. ) Also after fail, miss, hold, forbear, and 
the like, where various constructions are now used, 
for which see those verbs. 

An infinitive phrase often took the place of the clause. 

tgs8 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. ft 156 <1640) 69 These words. . 
shaU not bind him but that bee may enter. *U$ T. Wilson 
Rhet. 8x b. If you loke in the boke. .you shaTnot faile but 


i b, If you loke in the boke. .you shai not faile but 
find them. x«JM R. Parks Hist. China 83 He cannot let 
but haue In his shop men that must worke of his occupa- 
tion. 1389 Puttrmham Eng. Poesie ul xxv. (Arb.) 308 
Our maker may not be in all cases restrayned, but that ho 
may. .manifest his arte. x 6 xo Markham Masters. 11. clxxii. 
48a You shall not faile but . . you shall spet in hia mouth. 
x6e6 G. Hakkwill Comparison 19 He could not hold but 
let fall teams at the sight thereof 1633 Clerks 4 Bar* 
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5~i rn WHinoM Joseph* x. x.» t It could not 

be avoided butcEmr .. colours must bo changed. duF. 
Paget Tales Pillage Chitdr. Ser n. (1838) pTsiw arniu* 
hum but see us. 

t b. After /see not or no cause* I see nothing 
to prerent Also after There wanted but little ; 
cC L (arum abfuit quin , 06 r. 

>909 Pvttbnnam Jffiy. Poesie <ii. xxl, I sec not but the 
kbm •* euv be borne with. 1600 O. K. (TM. Sutcliffb) 
M Libel 1. ix. 036, 1 »ee no came, .but that the Spaniards* 
should rather fears v*. 1658 U juih br Ann. 6*4 There wanted 
but little, but that the people had killed the Judges, 
o. After God forbid, and the like. 

IMS Langl. P. PL C. iv. 149 I .ord it me for- bode Bote ich 
be holly at J»yn haste. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IP, iv. iiL 38 
Heauen defend, but Mill 1 should stand so. 

III. In a compound icutence, connecting the 
two co-ordinate members; or introducing an in- 
dependent sentence connected in sense, though 
not in form, with the preceding. In a compound 
sentence the second member is often greatly con- 
tracted, as in * Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
(thou hast lied) unto God '• 

* In a compound sentence. 

28 . As adversative conjunction, appending a 
statement contrary to, or incompatible with, one 
that is negatived : 

On the contrary. * Ger. sondem. 

897 O. IS, Chron., Nawfter ne on Fresiic xesempene ne on 
Denise, buta swa him selfuni fiulite (net hie nytwyrdoste 
beon tueahten. a xsoo Cursor fif. 8798 pai had na rredel 
ne wit to bg Bot did pair childer bi pant lij. 1393 Lanol. 
P. PI, C. 1. 96 pat wollen ueyper swynke ne awete bote 
swery arete opes. 1593 Hooker Reel. Pot. 11. v. f 7 Wits. 
1841 1. 250 Neither the matter . . was arbitrary, but neces- 
sary. i6to Healey St. Aug. City of God 58 t Monkeyes, 
and Babiounes, were not men but beasts. x68x Dryukn 
Abs. 4 A chit . 567 He left not Faction, hut of That was 
left. 1751 Johnson Rambf, No. 141 Pro A reply, not to 
what the lady had said, but to what it was convenient fur 
me to hear. 

24 . Appending a statement which is not contrary 
to, but is not fully consonant with, or is contrasted 
with, that already made : 

Nevertheless, yet, however —Ger. aber. 

xg33 Covbrdalk I to. lxiii. z6 Abraham knoweth vs not.. 
Butthou Lorde art oure faiher. 1691 Nurmi* Pract. Disc. 
To Rdr. 5 Now we Discourse better, but we live worse. 
a 1703 Burkitt At. T. Mark iv. 99 The earn and endeavour 
is ours, but the blessing and success is God's. 17*1 Stkrlk 
Sheet. No 144 F 8 Her face speaks a Vestal, but her 
Heart a Messalina. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. x, That pride 
which I had laid asleep, but not removed. «8ei Shbli.ry 
Hellas, Life may change, but it may Die not ; Hope may 
vanish, but can die not. 1839 Thinlwall Greece 1. 351 The 
hopes of the Messcnians sank, but not their courage. 

b. After seot only , not merely (sometimes strength- 
ened by the addition of also). 

138a Wyclif Petition King. fc. in Set. Whs. HI. 5x1 Nott 
oonli . .medful, butt moost medeful. 1589 Puttbnham Eng. 
Poesie 1. xxiiL rArb.) 60 It is not only allowable, but also 
necessary. x68e Wkrler Jortm. Greece 1. x8 We had time 
not only to see the Town, but the places circumjacent also. 
17x7 Swift Gulliver iv. vii, I was not only endowed with 
the faculty of speech, but likewise with some rudiments of 
reason. i8aB Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 232 The ally . . was 
not only a Roman Catholic, but a persecutor of the re- 
formed Churches. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. Prel. {1877) 1$ 
Leofric was not merely Lord of Bourne, but Earl of Mercia. 
187^ Jowett Plato (ed. a; 1 11. 09 They not only tell lies but 

* * In a distinct member of a compound sentence 
(usually after a semicolon or colon) ; or at the be- 
ginning of a following sentence. 

20 . Introducing a statement of the nature of an 
exception, objection, limitation, or contrast to 
what has gone before ; sometimes, in its weakest 
form, merely expressing disconnexion, or empha- 
sizing the introduction of a distinct or independent 
fact, as the minor premiss of a syllogism : 

However, on the other hand, moreover, yet. In 
OE. etc, Gcr. aber, L. autem . 

riaog Lav, 8263 A 1 hit puneft him wal idon..butc nele he 
pc nauaro Euelin mid mrhde bi-uechen. a 1040 W change 
of ure L. in Celt. Hens. 277 Fours pu wunden was in a 
beastea cribhe ; Bota awapu aiders wax, swa bupourare was. 
<11300 K. Horn 1x13 AUr dronken ofpeber Bute horn alone 
made perof no mono, c xjoo Iteket 13 Gilbert . . aside ho 
was a! to hire wills : bote he moste bftnesKhe. c 1380 Wr. 
cur Sel Whs. III. 220 Jjf )e axen ony ping In my name, 
ha schal java it to jow. But we axen In the name or Jesus, 
whanne we, etc. c caao Vwaine hr Gem. 788 (Mats.) Now 
must I go, bot dreae the noght. 1948 Latimer Serm. 
P toughers (Arb.) 19 But now yon wyll aske me whom 1 cal 
a prelate. 18x1 Bible John xix. 9 Bat lasus gave him no 
answer. x6e6 Donne Serm. iv. 36 He saw it; but but with 
the Eye of Heme. x6aa Locks Hum. Und. in. viL 9 3 All 
Animals have Sense: Bat a Dog is an Animal. Hera but 
signifies little more, but that the latter Proposition is join'd 
to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogism. 1704 Swift 
Carr. Win. 1841 H- 970 We are here preparing for your 
recaption, .but whether you approve the manner I can only 
guest 1818 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague l L 4x4 Fere ye 
well. But list I street youths, where'er you go, beware, lid 
Macaulay Hied. Eng. 1 . 6x9 Peversham passed for a good- 
natured men : but ho wee a foreigner, mod. 'Get money; 
honestly, if yon can : but, get money I* 


its. s%§ Ariif. H a n d s o menese 70 What . . 


4 26. Introducing a reply to a question t cf. the 
modem unemphatic why. CC Fr. mats, Gr. 4 aa4 

* turn Cursor fit. 1962a Quat art pou, hoard, sua vnten f 
Bot i hat| iesus nacaran. c xm Cast. Lome 809 And whnche 

27 . After an interjection or exclamation, a eyes l 
but, aye / but, nay f but, oh ! but, 1 say l but, ex- 
pressing tome degree of opposition, objection, or 
protest ; bat also colloquially, mere surprise or 
recognition of something unexpected. 

1848 Lawnoa Wks. I. 947 God foigiva ms ! bat I think 
him as worthy as die best of the saints. Mod. Ah I but he 
. knows better than to go there. I my I but you had a nar- 
row escape I Eh I but that 'a a queer story S Whew I bull 
am tired I Faith I but that 's a poser 1 Come I but that's 
drawing it rather strong. Excuse mel but your coat is 
dusty. Beg pardon ! but have you found a scan on the road f 

IV. Thrusts and casual collocations. 

28 . But and - but also, and also : see And. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 

|J7S Barbour Bruce v. 505, 1 haf a bow, bot and a vyre. 
138a Wyclif Wisd. xi. R Not onli the hurting, .but and the 
looking bi drede slen. But and withoute these with o spirit, 
the! my) ten ben slayn. *140* Hknryson ftlndy Serb, 
Meik, bot and debonair. 1704 Ramsay 7 'ea- 7 \ Misc. (1733) 
II. x8x A kanae but and a kamingstock. aflM-93 Whistle. 
Buckie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 75 In height an ell nut an' a span. 

f b. But and, but ami if • but if : see And C. 

c xjRg Chaucer L. G, IV. 1786 But and thow cryc, or noyie 
make, 1939 Covbrdalk Matt. v. 13 But and yfthe salt 
haue lost his salines. 1940 Hysde Prvef Instr. Car. Worn. 
(1592) G y, But and thou array thy body sumptuously, .them 
canst not be excused as chast in mind. 

20 . But for — except fur, were it not for : see 
sense 1. 

c 1209 Lay. 3x446 HU likede wel Pan kinge, Imten for ana 
binge. 159a Shaks. Pen. 4 Ad. 504 These mine eyes. . But 
for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 1667 Pkpye Diary 
(1879) IV. 351 Several of the Council, .would come but for 
their attending the King. xMjp Law Rep. XXIX. Ch. Div. 
291 But for the concurrent jurisdiction, the decision .. would 
have been the other way. 

f b. But for : but because, but since : see For. 

>388 Trkvua Barth. Do P. R. v. i. (1405) xox That is noo 
wonder but for it is seldcn seen. 1963- 87 Foxk A. + M. 11684) 
1. 462/1 But for thy shepheards wolden be excused, a 1993 
Mahlowk Massacr. Paris 1 1. v, But for yuu know our quarrel 
is no more. 

But if : see sente 10 b. 

But that : see senses 8-0, 13-22, in some of 
which that is now obs., while in others but that is 
still the better form, and but is familiar or collo- 
quial. 

30 . But what often occurs for but that in 
various senses, and is still dial, and colloq. 

166a H. More Immort. Soul 96 We cannot discover any 
immediate operation of any kind of soul . . but what it first 
works upon, etc. xyxx Medley No. 24, 1 don't know one 
Politician but what Drunkenness wou'd make a Sot of. 1781 
Francks Shrridan Miss Bidulph I. 4$ There are not many 
masters of eminence but what have e hundred originals 
palmed upon them more than ever they painted 111 their 
lives. Ibid. (1767) V. 45 There is not a circumstance but 
what is worthy to be wnt in letters of gold. 188a I'kollofe 
N.Amer. I. 47 Nor am I yet bo old nut what 1 can rough 
it still. 1868 Mats Braddon Birds of Prey vi. ii. 3x3 Nat 
but wliat Ids head is as clear as ever U was. 1884 Standard 
22 Dec. 5/1 Not but what the picture hat its darker side. 
[See many modem Instances in F. Hall, Mod. English 262.] 

D. quasi-jA [The adv. used ellipt .] The outer 
room of a house ; see But adv . 1 d. 

E. qntal-adj. [The adv. used attrib .] Out, 

outer, exterior ; see H. x c. 

X 1 . quasi-/r0M. The negative of who, * Isit. quin: 
see is b. 

But, si.' , The conjunction but (sense 25% used 
as a name for itself ; hence, a verbal objection 
presented. 


w. i, f shaft ba butdiing dm from ium to rump. SM 
J. T. Btmmrs GionTSTComt. Wds. 1. 79 
praedfeo tha trade 6f a bttScfcmw to MB. tVys Lam. Gieta 
(£. D, S.J 63 Ha iMO't fee bo a farmer, bus habutchm ooaUC 
Hence Bttloh-baiifb * butchers knife, 
at 8m Fox JFJfea (1864) IIL 170 White throats s « thadf 


m&Qhm (brntfei), sb. Forms : [3 bouohnr], 
3-6 boohar, 4-0 boudher, 4-7 boweh**, | 
boohara, -or, -our, -ayr, Sc. bowohovr, 
(boohyar), 3-7 buohor(a, 6 Sc. botushoour, 
(boaoher, boohanr), 6- butcher. [ME. bother, 
boucher, Anglo-Fr. form of OF. boehier, bouchier 
(mod.F. boucher) * pr. boehier ; t OF., Pr. bat 
Buck sbl he-goat The literal sense is thus * dealer 
in goat's flesh’ ; cC It boccaio butcher, f. bee eo he 
goat.] 

i. One whose trade is the slaughtering of huge 
tame animals for food ; one who kills such animate 
and sells their flesh; in mod. use it sometimes 
denotes a tradesman who merely deals in meat. 

[xaga Britton i. xxL | tx Da tannours, ql aa fount tan- 
nours at bouchers qi vendont clutrs par pecei.) a XJOO K. 
Alii. 0830 Ho is to-K«wo..sothe bochardoth the oxo. 1387 
Tsevixa Higden 1 Rolls Ser. j 1. 28s A woman pat wasquana 
of Fiaunca by eriiage wadded a bocher for his faurenama. 
CS440 Gesia Rom. (1879) 370 The maystor sente for tha 
buchere. .for to sle tha hogges. xgag Old City Ace. Bk. la 
Arckmol. Jmi. XL11I, ltinpayd to the Bochsar foragreyt 
serlyn my) d. 1993 Shake a Hen. PI, iil i. axo As tha 
Butcher takes away tha Calfa. xjsE Gav Fables 1. is, Ha- 
math a butcher train'd. Whose hands with cruelty ara 
stain’d. 1873 Mosley Rousseau II. 44 The butcher pays 
himself in live cattle. Mod. To pay his butcher's bill. 

b. fig One who slaughters men indiscriminately 
or brutally ; a 1 man of blood' ; a brutal murderer. 

1909 Rastkll Pastysno, Hist. Brit A 181 1)282 Erie of Wor- 
cester whiche for his crueltye was called tha bocher of 
Unglande. xgpa Shank. Pen. 4 Ad. 766 A mischiefs worse 
then. .Butcher sire, that roaues his sonne oflifs X999 — 
John iv. iL 939 To be butcher of nn innocent child#. x8ax 
Burton Anal. Mel. To Rdr. (1849) 3 & Bloody butchers, 
wicked destroyers . . common executioners of the human 
kind. 1720 Osrll Pertots Rom. Rep. U. ix. x«S l*he Mur- 
derer of Caius, the Butcher of three Thousand of his Fel- 
low-Citizens. 1837 Carlyle hr. Rev. (1871) II. v. iii. xBa 
With wild yell, with cries of 1 Cut the Butcher down t * , 

f 2 . An executioner; one who inflicts capital 
punishment or torture ; also attrib. Obs. 
c 1490 Hknryson Mot. Fab. 38 The Ape was boucher, and 
. . bunged him. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 89/3 Ha. .unclad 
hym and gaf hya clothys unto the bochyers. Ibid. xnxA 


vp-shot . . here is a But that shipwrackes all. x68a T. Good- 
win Wks. (18641 IX 485 The grants of grace run without 
ifs and ands and buts. 179a A Stewart in Scots Mag. 
U753) Sept. 446/9 He was a sufficient but himself for all the 
sum. 18x8 Scoit Antiq . xi, ' I heartily wish I could, but ' 
— * Nay. but me no buts — 1 have set my heart upon it/ 187a 
Minto Eng. Lit. xo8 We ara. Jerked back with a ' but \ 
+But, si * Obs. [cf. Put v. (which occurs in 
the context), also OF. bout 'coup', bouts 'coup 
portd en boutant* (Godef.).] 'Putting* the stone. 

a 1300 Haveloh 1040 He maden mlkal strout Abouten the 
altherbesta buL 

But (but), v. arch. [£ But sbA ; cf. to thou.] 
intr. To say or use 'but'; also quaiidrans. in 
phrase ' but me no buts '• 
igaiut Burrma vbL sb.*l a (609 Fletcher Hum. Lieut. 
1. vfPhys. Yes, you may live; but—. Leo. Finely butted, 
doctor. >708 Mss. Cewtuvrr Susie Bod. 11. L 28 Cha. Sir, I 
obey : But—. Sir Frsm. But me no Buts. >8s8 Scoit 
Antiq. [see But al. 1 above]. 

But&rgo, obs. form of Botaboo. 
t ButoK ft. Obs. exc. dial, [incorrect back- 
formation from Butcbbb sb.] 

tram. To cut up, hack (afo.V b. intr. 
{north, dial.) To follow the trade of a butcher. 
1789 [see Botching). 1834 Sis H. Tavlos Artevelde u. 


hym and gaf hy* clothys unto the bochyers. Ibid, xei/3 
1 he bochyers toko combes of yron and began to kemba 
hym on the sides within tha Aessha. 1494 Faryan vil 
( 1811) 372 Whan y ’ bym«hop came vnto his place of exaca- 
cion, he prayed the bowcher to gyua to hym v. strokes in 
the worshyp of Cristes fyne woundea. 

+ b. fig. Obs. 

>879 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tim. 474/1 Their conscience 
is their boucher. Ibid. 591A They sbal need no other 
butcher, .but they aha! haue aa it ware aa hote yron always 
burniug within themsalues. 

3 . A kind of arlificial fly used by anglers for 
salmon. [Cf. B arise 3.] 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 345 The Butcher, -kills 
almost wherever there ara salmon. r88a M. G. Watkins in 
Lossgm. Mag. Juna 177 What fly had bean used . . * Tha 
Butcher * ! Yes; but he did not care much for that lure. 

4 . General combinations: ft. attrib. and suni- 
lative (sense 1 b>, as butchcr-like adj. and adv., 
t -wise adv., -work. b. syntactical (geititlval). as 
butchers -block, -boy, -cleaver, - hook , -shof, - tray . 

1587 Turhkrv. Trag. T. (1837) 35 "Bulcharnka to rlppa 
her downe tha rrnynes. 164 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. xi 1x7 By 
. .hie butcherlike boldneasa ha cast many into, .lashes. 1887 
Sxttls Re) t. Dryden 3 The Butchar-like discords that 
arose, tigs Blackest. Mag. LXX1. ejx A butcher-like aa- 
sistant . . creeps up, and pierces the spinal marrow. >998 
PhaKs eRneid vi. Q iv b. Thera . . Prisms son he sawe all 
*boucherwise BemangHd. >8o8 Scott Marm. 11. xxxii. To 
tell l*he # bu tenor-wont that there befel. 

184a Dickens Amer. Notes (1830) xto/s Great unsightly 
stumps, like earthy • hutehers'* blocks. 1709 Load. Goa. No. 
6345/a A * Butchers Hook with a little Notch upon the Knd 
of the fiat Part. 1533 Mem* Anew. Toysan. Bk. Wks. (IH7) 
xojy/i As men bye bief, or motan out of the * bouchers 
sltoppes. tfita H. & J. Smith RH. Addr. 1, Who fills tho 
buteners* shops with large blue flies ? 1859 W. Coleman 
Woodlands (1B69) 76 Wooden vessels, such as bowls, plat- 
ters, * butchers’ tray*, etc. 

6. Special comb. : butoher-fljr, ?a kind of blow- 
fly; f butohermnn, u butcher (obs .) ; butcher's 
bill, sometime* uaed urcutically for the list of 
killed in a battle (leas frequently for the money cost 
of a war) ; butoher'a blue, a dressmaker's name for 
a particular shade of dark blue like the colour of 
a butcher's apron ; butoher'a or f butoher-dog, 
app. formerly a breed of dog (obs. in spec, sense ) ; 
butoher'a grip, a particular method of clasping 
the hands ; butoher'a knife, also butohfcr-knife, 
a particular kind of knife used by batchers. Also 
Butch br-bird, -bow, Butchm's bboom, -miat. 

1683 T, James Voyage 81 Butterflyes, "Butchers-flyes, 
Horseflyas. s8ax New Monthly Mag. t. 568 Ilia butcher-fly 
• fastens by instinct, .upon those parts only that ara defective 
and disgusting. 1867 F. Francis Angling xL (18801430 The 
Butcher Fly ..la not tha fly known elsewhere aa 'The 
Butcher*. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 60 Item, to Wat- 
kyn, "bochenaan lb ii. 1881 Sullivan July Anmiuore. ia 

40 
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Macm. Mag. XLI V. 943 Thera may be politicians who 
would prefer the anniversaries kept in the good old style, 
however heavy the “butcher's biU*. Mg Daily News 17 
Kay 6/1 Even Venue must have mislaid some other charm 
if arrayed in butcher's blue' or 'rotten orange*, tgf 
Flcmimo tr. Cairns 1 Dags iv. in Arb. Gmrmr III. ess In 
Latin, Cams Laniarius, in English, the * Butcher Dog. 
tag? Return Pamoss. Pt. a. n. v. 872 All kinde ofdogges . . 
Butchers don. Blond-hounds. Dunghill doggo 17 jffphil 
Tram. XL 1 X. ado, I procured six puppies, of the butcher- 
dog-kind, tfta Standard e6 Aug. a/a Ine men Unking 
hands with the ‘butcher’s grip. 

Butohft* (butjax), v. [I prec. lb.] 

1 . tram. To slaughter in the manner of a butcher, 
or in a brutal and indiscriminate manner. 

ig6e Cam//. 9/ Church (Collier) 8 You, as sheep, were 
butcltard dourw 1304 Shake, Rich, III, 1. it 67 Thou dost 
swallow vp this good Kings blood, Which his Hell-geuem'd 
arme hath butchered, lies Boston A not. Met. Democr. 
•9 So many myriads . . were butchered up with sword, 
famine, war. idle Otway Cain $ Marius 57 Matrons with 
Infants in their Anns are butcher'd, 2726 Addison Free- 
holder No. 10 (1751) 60 A couple of Moors, whom be had 
been butcherirur with his own Imperial Hands, stst Byron 
Ch, Har. iv. cxR, He, their sire, Butcher'd to moke a Roman 
holiday, ifeo Prescott Mexico 1. 138. 
b. [fig. To 'murder* a reputation, an author's 


b. [fig. To 'murder* a reputation, an author's 
language by blundering delivery, etc. 

1847 BiaxENHKAn A memoly.Man (1669-3) 16 He Butcher’s 
a Text- *677 in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (i868> 944 For pelf 
Butcher’d thy fame estate, and last thyself. 2762 Churchill 
Rescind Poems (1763) 1 . 98 Could authora butcher'd give 
an actor grace, shay Carlyle Tram/., Msiechsata (1874) 
ifj Aa a modern critic butchers the defenceless rabble . . who 
venture . . into the literary tilt-yard. 1830 WHirrut Ess. 4 
Rev.it d. 3) 1 Y. 60 The text is not butchered by misprinting. 

3 . To torment, inflict torture upon (cf. sb. a). 

idee T. Tayi-os God's Jndgem. 1. 1. lii. 410 Turmoyled 
and butchered with their owne guilty consciences. 

8 . Peculiarly used with out. 

sdss Tod rn eur Atk. Trag. v. IL 151 1*11 butcher out the 
passage of his soule That dares attempt to interrupt the 
Mow. lift G. F. Kuxton in Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 718. 

Btrtoher-bird. [f. Butch kb sb. + Bird (see 
quot. 1801): Cf. F. bouchari * un des noms vul- 
galres de la nie-gri&chc.’ Littrl.] A name given to 
several species of shrike ( Laniadm ) : Lanius ex - 
cubitor , L. fortius , L. cinercus , etc. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 146 Lanius or Butcher bird, is 
of three several kinds. 1674 Kay Kng. Birds Coll. 8a The 


of three several kinds. 1674 Kay Eng. Birds Coll. 8a The 
great Butcher-bird called in tho Peak of Derbyshire Wir- 
rangk, Lanius cinereus major. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
<1686) 999 The Butcher-bird or Wierangel, here called the 
Shreek or French-Pye. 180a Palsy A at. Theol. xiL 109 
The butcher-bird transfixes its prey upon the spike of a 
thorn, whilst it picks its bones, sigh Card. Chron. 517 Tlie 
red-backed shrike or butcher-bird. 

Butoh«red (bu*tjaid), a. [f. Butcher v. 
•f-BD 1 .] Killed by a butcher; killed remorse- 
lessly, brutally, or in cold blood. 

>394 Shake. Rich. Ill, v. lii. ni The wronged Soules Of 
butcher'd Princes, fight in thy behalfe. 1837 W. Irving 
Ca/t. Bonneville I. 101 The remains of their butchered 
leader. 1839 Lang frond. India 70 Ellen . . buried her 
butchered husband. 

Butohercr (bu*tjarw). [f. Butcher v. + -eu 1 .] 
One who butchers. 

2646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondfs Civ. Warres Eng. II. 66 
Twas thought he should be the Butchererof Edwards sons. 
1689 Defence Liberty agst. Tyrants 16 Nero, that inhuman 
Butcherer of Christians. 1739 Herald No. 14 (1758) 1 . 935 
The paracidical butcherer of the Roman constitution. 

ButohaT888 (bu'tfores). [f. Butcher sb. + 
-K88.] A female butcher; also (, humorously ) a 
butcher's wife or daughter. 

ifn Erased s Mag. VII. 51m Why need these fair butcher- 
essesibutcher's daughters] torment themselves. 1834 Chamb. 
9 ml. 1 . 996 Almost every man. .has a wife who is gruceresa, 
nnen-dreperesn, hutcheress, or confectioner. 

Bu'toherillf , vbl. sb. [f. Butcher v. + -ino 1 .] 

1 . The trade or occupation of a butcher. 

i860 O. W. Hoi.mks Elsie Venner (1887) 98 A great, hulk- 
ing fellow, who had been bred to butchering. 

2 . The action of killing in the manner of a butcher. 
lit. and fig. Also al/nb. 

tfia* J. Williams Ballads fr. MSS. I. 33 Thexecuttoners 
pjayde there hutchringe partes. 1613 Br. Hall Holy 
Pauegyr . 79 Here hath been, .no Bonner-ing or Butchering 
of Gods Saints. 183s Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. ill. 195 The 
Soldier wears openly, and even parades, his butchering-tool. 
1863 Dushnell Vicar. Sacr. tv. L 395 Every woman, every 
child, looked on at the butchering. 

Birtohering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INO 2.] 
That butchers ; that kilim wantonly or in cold blood. 


bgl A a ri k fears In making of lallnes. Ibid, boi That boochtr- 

jrB. as adv. In the manner of a butcher; bru- 
Uuy, cruelly, grossly. Obs. 

Spit 8/ Fox* A. tjf M. IL 363 They .. understood him 
buttheny— that he wonld cut out lumps, .out of his body. 
« sing T. Cartwright Cenfut . Rhrm. N. 7 \ i 16x8) 42s Our 
brethren whose bkrad you haue butcherly shed. 167ft N. 
Wistxv Wonders 11. xx. 1 3. 196/1 He found his Wile most 
butcherly mangled. 

Hence Bu toharUnaaa. 

« 7 W in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

tBu*tollftr<ras, a. Obs. Also 6 bou(t)chern*. 
[f. Butcher sb. + -ous.] Butcherly, murderous. 

iftfa Staxyhurst Musis 11. j« Thee missing boucherus 
hatchet. s6ao Shelton Don Quix. IV. xxvii. 213 Ye mur- 
derous Polyraeam, yc butcherous Lions. 

t Bu"bokftT-rOW. Obs. Also 6 buoherow, 
8 butoherow. [f. Butcher sb. + Row sb. ; cf. 
Packers' Row, Saddlers' Row, names of streets in 
midland towns.] A shambles, meat-market. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Anew. 968 The Bucherow and 
shambles of Christian Bloud. 1638 Rowland Mouffet's 
Theat. Ins. 934 At Toletum in the open Butcher-row. 170a 
W. J. Bruy** Voy. Levant xxxvui. 15a In the City and 
Suburbs there are reckoned to be ninePublick Butchcrows. 

Btrtcher’B broom. [See quot. 1847.] Com- 
mon name of Ruscus aculeatus (N. O. Liliacest , 
tribe Asparagem), also called Knee Hollv, a curious 
low-growing shrubby evergreen, with rigid branched 
stems, and coriaceous spiny leaves, or more strictly 
phyllodes, bearing on their disk the flower and 
fruit. It is found in the south of England, and is 
the only native endogenous shrub. 

safia Turner Herbal n. 60 The wild myrte tre . . is called 
in Englishe bochers b route. 137ft Lytk Dodoens vi. xiii. 674 
In Shoppes It is called Ruscus; in English Kneeholme, 
Kneehul. Butchers Broome and Petigrce. 1718 Quincy 
Com//. Dis/. 131 Butchers broom . . is of an austere and 
bitterish Taste. 1847 Rural Cycl. 1 . 550 The whole plant 
is gathered by butchers, and made into besoms for sweep- 
ing their blocks and shops J and hence it obtained the name 
of butcher's broom. 1839 W. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 
133 Botanically speaking, the Butcher's Broom is only a 
half-shrubby plant. 

Bn'tehftir’s maiut, bu-teher - mea.*t. 

Meat sold by butchers (beef, mutton, veal, or lamb) 
as distinguished from poultry, game, fish, etc. 

163a Massinger City Madam 1. i, 1 fear it will be spent in 
poultry: Butcher’s meat will not go down. 1769 Burke 
Pres. St. Nat. Wkn. II. 88 Com, hav, meal, butchers-meat, 
fish, fowls, every tliinx [is excised]. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 399 Butcher meat of all kinds has risen in the 
same proportion. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit . Empire (1854) 
II. 51s The consumption of butchers' meat in the metropolis. 
s86a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 30a No people.. con- 
sume so little butcher-meat as the Chinese. 


1773 Warren in Itar/eds Mag. Oct. (2883) 736/1 Hie 
butchering hands of an inhuman soldiery, 2826 Southey 
Poets Pilgr. iv. xliii, From butchering strife Deliver’d. 


Ba*tohtr]J r a. and adv. [f. Butcher sb. + -lt.] 
A. as adj Like or characteristic of a butcher. 
Said of persona or their actions, lit. and Jig. 

sgia Mori Hist. Rich. Ill, 37 He. .would haue appointed 
that bocherly office to aoma other then his owne borne 
brother, isaft Roy Sat. (1843) To croutche Before thia 
butcherly tloutche. 1683 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111. 19a lord 
RiummII was beheaded . . the executioner giving him three 
butcherly strokes. 1790 Da Foe Ca/t. Singleton will. (1840) 
143 The man. .came to be so butcherly and rude, as to shoot 
at our men. t8a6 South sv Lett. (1836) III. 137 The. .conse- 
quence would be division, anarchy, and butcherly civil wan, 
U Of or connected with physical torture. 

191 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arc.) 96 Taka wholly away this 


s86a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. * Art 30a No people.. con- 
sume so little butcher-meat as the Chinese. 

Butchery (bu-tjari), sb. Forms : 4 booherle, 

5 booherl, 5-6 boohery(e,buohery, 6 bouoherie, 
bouohery(e, boohery, butoherle, 6 - butchery, 
[a. F. bouckerie (13th c. in IJttre): see Butcheb j 
sb. and -Y 3 .] 

1 . A slaughter-house, shambles ; a butcher's shop 
or stall ; also attrib. (Now chiefly applied to 
the slaughterhouses in public establishments, as 
barracks, etc., in a camp, or on shipboard.) 

c 1340 Ayenb. 64 pise him tobrekep smaller panne me dep 
pet zuyn ine bocherie. 138a Wyclif i Cor. x. 95 A 1 thing 
that rometh in the bocherie, ete je. 2494 Fabyan vii. 495 
He was. .hanged vpon a tree lyke as an oxe is hanged in 
the bochery. 2333 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 189 A 
streame of congcled blud as thoughe it had runne from a 
bouchery. 179a A. Young Trav. France 999 Five shep- 
herds were conducting eight hundred sheep to tne butcheries 
at Marseilles. 1870 Daily Neivs 93 Sept., The bakery, the 
butchery, the magazines are all models of cleanliness. s88a 
Standard it Sept, a/t Employed in connection with the 
bakery and butchery train. 

b.jig. 

2387 Golding De Momayxxx i. sot What shall all Hieru- 
saletn be but a verie Slaughterhouse and Butcherie? 1600 
Shako. A. V. L. 11. iii. 97 This house is but a butcherie : 
Abhorre it, feare it, doe not enter it. 2646 Sir J. Temple 
Irish RebelL 94 The whole County, as it were, a common 
Butchery. 

2 . The trade or craft of a butcher. Now only 
attrib., as in butchery business. 

c 2449 Pecock Re/r. 1. x. 49 Tailuur craA. .sadder craft. . 
bochen . . masonric. 2331 Robinson tr. More's Uto/. xio 
They counte huntynge . . the vyleste . . part of bouchcrie. 
2793 Bradley Earn. Diet II. s.v. Sweetbread , A Butchery 
ana Culinary Term. 2886 A nckland Even. Star 35 June 
3/4 Butchery Business for Sale. 

1 3 . Butchers collectively or as a community. Obs. 
CX473 fik. Found. St. Bart hoi. Ch. (1886) Introd. 70 Whan 

this was dyvulgate, by all the bocherie, for a wurthy myracle 
. .it was toke. 1395 Lu. Berners From. 11 . xviii. 35 Jaques 
Dandenboure founde all tho of the bochery well enclyned. 

1 4 . Place of torture or torment : L. eamifidna, 
F. bouchcrie , applied to a horrible prison. Obs. 

2333 Brllrndbn Livy 11. (i&rt) 14 o/He wes nocht con- 
dampnit to service, hot erar to prasoym and bouchenr. 


deadly butcherie of soules. 26M Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvii. 
(1619) 951 The ciuill Warns and Butcheries in France. 2866 
Kingsley Herein, iii. 77 He began boasting of his fights, his 
cruelties and his butcheries, 
f b. Torture, torment Obs. 


233a tr. yunins ess Rev. xvL a That torture of butcherie 
of 

tBirtohury, a. Obs.m Botobbbly. 

2606 T. H. Caussin'e Holy CH. 65 He would find od* 
other waves to dye. .then by this Butchery frenzy. 

Bvtonlaig (bu*tjiq *, vbl, sb. dial. [r. Butch 

V. + -INO 1.] - BUTCHIRINO vbl. sb. 

2783 Burns Death A Dr. Homb. xiii, Sox thousand years 
are near hand fied. Sin* 1 was to the hutching bred. 
fBute, Sc. form of Boot sb.* booty, and v. 2 
to make booty of, to share or divide as booty. 
Hence Bnteing vbl sb. (cf. Booting, BotinV 
c 233a Balfour Pmcticks (1754' 836 (Jam.) To bute and 
part the prises takin. — 640 Gif ft beis mair, it sail re- 
mane to bute and parting. — 640 Of all pillage, the Capi- 
tane. .gettis na part nor buteing. 

Bute, var. of Bum, a hill ; obs. form of Boot, 
Butt ; obs. pa. t. of Bisat v. 

Bute(n, early form of Bout adv., But prop, i 
Butelf »r(e, obs. f. Butler. 

Butene (bio tin). Chcm. [f. But-tl + -ENE.1 
The olefine of the Butyl series C«H i} also called 
Butylene. 

Buteoaine (biMtr^nain), a. [f. L. battdn-em 
hawk or buzzard + -ink ; cf. L. ledmnus Leonine.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the Buzzard. 

28^3 Athenaeum No. 1087. 739/3 Raptorial bird .. some- 
what buteoninc. 2874 Coues Birds N.-W. 356 The only 
buteonine species observed. 

Butere, Buterie, obs. if. Butter, Buttery. 
Buthe, obs. form of Booth. 
t Butin. Obs. Also 5 6 butyn, 6 butyne, -an, 
-Ine, -iene, 7 bootyn. Sc. 6-7 butting, but(e)ing. 
[a. F. butin ' booty ' ; according to Littrd, from 
ON. byti 'exchange, barter* (cf. MG. b&ten, mod. 
Ger. beute), though the actual form in Fr. docs 
not appear to be explained. Cf. Booty.] 

Spoil, prey, or plunder, taken in common ; booty. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 39 He that abode bchyndc by maladye 
or seketicK shold haue as moche part of the butyn. 2473 — 
Jason 3t b, Whan they had departed their gayn and butin. 
2330 Paixgr. 653, Iparte a butyne, or a pray taken in the 
warn. 1332 F.lvot Gov. n. L 1 1557) 86 It is no buten or praie. 
2573 Sege Edin . Cast, in Scot. Poems 16/A C. II. 994 Sum 
gat ane butiene far thair being thair. 1397 Montgomerie 
Cherrie fr Slat 908 Quha bring is hame tne buitingT 2633 
J. Hayward tr. Biondts Banish'd Virgin 196 Good store of 
bootyn. 1646 H. Lawrknck Comm. Angels 169 Captaines, 
when they harrang their Souldiers, tell them of the butin, 
of the prey. 

|| Buti nia. Obs. [The sense suits Sp. botija ; cf. 
BoTozio.] Some kind of earthen jar. 

■a i6aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Stai 1847) i$6Thebutizias, in 
which the wine was. which wee found in Balparizo, hud 
many sparkes of gold shining in them. 

tBu-tkin. Obs. [? dim. of Butt s A. 2 ] A small 
fish. 

2306 I/onseh. Ex/. Sir T. Le Strange, Addit. MS. B. M. 
97448. it b, In hutkyns, sandlyngs and lityll playce, 

Butler ( hv tlai). F onus : 3 butuler, botyler, 
3-4 buteler, 3-3 boteler, 4-5 -ere, 4 botoler, 
bottelar, 4 5 botelar, botll(l)er(e, botyller, 
botler(e, 5 buteler(e, butiller, buttiler, -are, 
bouteler, 5-6 butteler, buttler, 6 boftfeeler, 
buttelar, bntlar, 5- butler, [a. AF. butuiller 
»= OF. bouteillier med.L. butiemarius , i.buticula 
Bottle jiM] 

1 . A servant who has charge of the wine-cellar 
and dispenses the liquor. Formerly also, one who 
hands round wine, a cup-bcarcr. He is now usually 
the head-servant of a household, who keeps the 
plate, etc. 

c 1*50 Gen. fr Ex. 9099 Dis buteler loseph sons for-gat [cf. 
Gen. xl.}. a 1300 Cursor M. 4497 pe bottelar was lesed [at 
ilk dai. c 2300 A". Alis. 834 Som to marchal, and to boti- 
lens, To knyght, to page, and to jogoleris. 2387 Thxvisa 
Hidden (Rolls Scr.) V. 269 [RowenaJ schulde serve hym 
instede of his boteler. c 2440 Prom/. Parv. 45 Botlcre 
[2490 boteler]. e 1460 Bk. Curtesy* 493 in Babees Bk. 31a 
Rotter shalle sett for yche a messe, A pot, a lofe. 2x89 True 
Co/pie 0/ Disc. (x88x> 50 Though any man . . doo locke up 
their drinke and set buttlers upon it. 2338 Stow Surv. xl 
( 1603) 06 These Citizens did minister wine, as Bottelers. 
2616 Pasquil 4 Hath. v. 928 Bid the Butler broch fresh 
wine. 2797 Swift Gulliver 1. it 33 He ordered his cooks 
snd butlers . . to give me victuals and drink. 284a Tennyson 
Day-dr. 45. 1839 Geo. Ki.iot A. Bede 9 A man who had 
been butler 1 to tne family' for fifteen years. 
b.jig. 

2387 Trkvisa Iltgden (Rolls Ser.) I. 273 pere is the fairs 
floure |>c ritee of Parys norice of |>ewes, ootiller of lettres 
l pincema litterarum\ c 2400 Pallad. on Hush. ill. 696 
And gladda be tliai to stande about e a welle That humour 
euer may thaire boteler be. 1394 Mirr. Policie (1599I 06$ 
Saint Hierom calleth it [the S. wind] the butler or poorer 
forth of water, because it commonly bringeth mine, 
t o. phr. With butler's grace : 7 with a drink. 
2609 Melton Sixejblde Polit. 33 (N.) F idlers, who are 
regarded but for a baudy song, .and when they haue done, 
are commonly sent away with Butlers grace. 


wine for the royal table; hence the title of an 
official of high rank nominally connected with the 
supply, importation, etc., of wine, but having dif- 
ferent duties in different countries and at various 
times. (Cf. marshall , lord chamberlain, etc.) 


BUTT, 


BTJTUB. 

***7 *• Gutac. 4 J» *<*• Wylkm ft Rycharf hy» nw 
may here, He nutdchis chef bolster*, In hie coart Sr to £ 

#P Kill W « li ™ <* At CWButtlS; 

orEngland CA. safe J. Higins Mirr. J/«u% <*6io) 4S1 
(A/AtTHoW . .Sir Nicholas BurdeJ, Chi efe Butler of Nor- 
mendie, wee slaine at Pontoui** ifiia Corot., Grand 
f»fln.r, the great Butler of France: an honourable officer, 
but out of date euer since Charles the seuenths time. 1 M* 
J- Ogungu* mSLGt.Brit. 1. 111. iii. 11743) 161 Bd- 
ward I biU-TheobaM being long ago made Butler of Ireland, 
the Duke of Ormond . . took the simame of Butler. tSfe 
Peerage 1068 James 7th Earl of Ormonde and 7th 
But}**’ had 1328) a renewed grant of the prisage of wines 
(which had been resumed by the crown L 

3 . Comb.,** butler -like adj. ; f butler ■ box, ? a 
box into which playere put a portion of their 
winnings at Christmas-time as a 4 Christmas-box ' 
for the butler (cf. Box sb% 5) ; butler*! pantry, 
a pantry where the plate, glass, etc., are kept. 

1M0 Mrs. Eiloart D tan's W(f* HI. 1L ,6 Then his eye 
met that of the respectable "butler-like man opposite, a ten 
H. Smith Strut. (i866> II. 940 *I*he law is like a "butlers- 
box, play still on till all come to the candlestick. 1597 
Return I'amass. Pt. 9 Prol. 44 The Pilgrimage to Peroassus, 
Mid the returne from Parnassus haue. .hindred the buttlers 
box, and emptied the Colledge barrells. xfisz Tract agot. 
Uturie iN ) The old comparison, which compares usury to 
the butler's boxe, deserves to be remembred. Whilest men 
are at play, they feele not what they give to the boxe, 
but at the end of Christmas it makes all or neerc all game- 
sters loosen 1660 Jbr. Taylor Duct. Dnbit. 111. ill. vii. 
I 3 Whoever lost, signor like the butlcr's-hox, was 
sure to get. xSf^ Harpers Mag. Mar. 544/1 A. .cousin. . 
was discovered, .in the 'butler's pantry. 

Butler (botlai), v. [f. prec. sh.] In various 
nonce- uses: a. /ra/ts. To take charge of and serve 
(liquor) ; also absol. to act as butler ; b. pass. To 
be served by a butler. Hence Bu'tlering vbl. sb . 

174a Jarvis Quix. 11. iv. vii. (D.)The calling he is of allows 
of no catering nor hutlering. i8a6 Blaekw.Mag. XIX. 587 
We have consigned the flasks . . to the safe custody of Am- 
brose. till they can be buttered by Hogg. 1855 Dickens 
Dorrity Househ. cd.) 317/1 As nations are made to be taxed, 
so families are made to be buttered. 

Butleracre (bntbrida). Forms : 5 botelar- 
oge, 6 butlarage, 7 butl&ridge, buttleradge, 
8 butleridge. [f. ns prec. + -aoe.] 

+ 1. A duty formerly payable to the king's butler 
on every cargo of wine imported ( v by merchant* 
strangers' ; called also prisage. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1491 in Arnoldc Chron. (1811) ns For all mancr other 
duiees, botelarage, coslis nnd iliargis. .conceniyng the said 
wynes. 1309 Act 1 Hen. Y'FH, v. J 6 Any other being free 


bym In Mi bofelerye. sfeaj. Platts At. Curia*, lxih M 
He should go into the butlery of the lung's palace there, and 
draw.. as much wine as should be needful for making a 
pitcher of claret. t«68 Milmam Si. Pant's iiL 69 It isthe 
niU inventory of hie plate, .his kitchen, his butlery. 

Butawat (brtmlnt). [f. Butt t».* + -mbnt ; of. 


Butt b eers. 




yen Smollett Humph. Cl _ 

A .Calvert's entire butt beer. 1 fgb Prated* Mag. XlV. 
477 A pair of butt-slings, strong enough to have held up 
the cupola of St Paul 7 *, ife* Wmittock Bk. Trad** 
x6i The Butt-cooper Is confined to working far brewers 

Butt (but), sb.* Forms: f bott, butts, 5-8 
but, 7- butt. [First appears in 15th c., but must 
be much older it Buttock (13th c.) be a dim, of 
it. Of obscure etymology : words apparently cog* 
nate are ON. butt-r ( 4 short ' Vigf. ; out occurring 
only as a nickname) ; Da., LG. but, Dn. fat, blunt, 
short, thickset, stumpy ; Sp., Pg. bote blunt, F. bot 
in pied-bot (club foot). Cf. further ON. bdt-r 
( \but-r , Fritsner) log of wood, Sw. but clod, stump, 
MHG. butte clod, mod.G. but*e(n 1 log, piece cut 
from a tree-trunk' (Sanders'* sense a below, alto 
1 core of apples, catkin or bud of shrubs and trees 9 
(Grimm) » sente 4. 

F. bout end (OF. also As/, but) In apparently not connected 
with these words. It has naturally been thought of as the 
source of the Eng. word, hilt it does not appear to be recorded 
in the specific sense of * thick end *. But cf. Burr *b. f ] 

X. The thicker end of anything, esb. of a tool or 
weapon, the part by which it is held or on which 


Many thousand Quarterns of this Malt 
.. for brewing the lilt-keeping Been. 
vtupk. Ci. IIT 8 June, Whom he treats 
*. vfi Prasrdt Mag. XIV, 


Abutment and Fr. bou/Je 'ouvrage qui soutient la 
poussde d'une voutc \] 

1. Arch. The supporter of an arch ; - Abutment 3 . 

sde4 Wottom A rchit. (167a 1 31 The Supporters or But- 

menu (os they are termed) of the said Aren. 1773 Gentl. 
Mag. XLI 1 I. 164 One of the main pillars or arch hutments 
seems to tremble at the sound of a certain bell, sfled T. 
Fain* Yo/low Fever Miic.Wks. 11 . 184 Arches joining each 
other lengthways, serve as hutments to each other, 
b. Butment oheoks : see quot 
1876 (Jwii.t A rehit. Gloss., Butment cheeks, the two solid 
sides of a mortise. The thickness of each cheek is usually 
equal to the thickness of the mortise. 

2 . An outstanding mass (of rock or masonry \ 
1885 K. Hurritt Walk Land'* E . 168 It stood on the 

southern battlement or butment of the bluff. 


pay for y" hutleragc the soninic of lenn pounds. 1768 Black- 
si one Cotton. I. 315 Prisajje was a right of taking two tons 
of wine from every ship importing into England twenty 
tons or more ; winch by Edward I was exchanged into a 
duty of ar. for every ton imported by merchant -.strangers, 
and called hutleragc, because paid to the king’s butler. 

+ a. The office or dignity of king's butler ; the 
department over which he had charge. Obs. 

1615 MS. of Dk. Northnmblti. in yrd Rep. Commits. Hist. 
MSS. <1879) 69/1 Officers of the mint, of the works, of the 
great wardrobe, of the bulla ridge. 1736 Carte Ormonde 1 1 . 
aio A perquisite or appendage of the hutleragc of Ireland. 

o. That part of the household management and 
expenses which pertains to the butler or the butlery. 

1815 flfisc in Ann. Reg. 5S4/1 For providing, .things in the 
Butler-age department. 1853 Frasers Mag. XLvII. 414 
An exact account of the cost of washing, lighting, firing, of 
kitchen, of butlerage. of cellarage. 

Butlerdom (wrtl'udsni). ttonee-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -dom.] The class or estate of butlers. 

x 86 i Sat. Rest. 91 Dec. 633 Butlcrdom is a serious obstacle 
to the felicity of a wealthy establishment. 

Bu*tlereaa. [see -khh.I A female butler. 

c 16x5 CiiAr man Otiyss. 111. 530 rf is sweet-wine cup . . Which 
now tne bullercs.se had leaue t’employ. 1880 Sat. Rev. 
7 Jan. 13 Is the porter to be a daughter of the plough ? 
What or the committee, the stewardess, and the butleress? 

Bntlerian (brtll*'rian' f a. nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -Ian.} Of or pertaining to a butler. 

188a E. C. Clavton (Mr*. Needham' Girl's Destiny I. iv, 
61 Obtrusive, in his strict attention to his butlerian duties. 

Bntlfflihip (bntlwjip). [f. Butler + -ship.} 
The office of butler. 

iffl Covkrdalk Gen. xl.21 And restored the chefe hutlnr 
to msbut larshipe agay ne. * 5*7 J; Higins Mirr. Mag. (x6iol 
48a Chief butlership of Normandy unto me fell. s6ia Cains 
Coll. MS. in Gentl. Mag. (18P1; Oct. 384 [ Plate} spoyled 
and battered at the going out of Sir U Cling out of his huttler- 
ship. a6ax Bolton St at. Irel. 399 (an. a8 Eliz.) Any 
Patentee or Patentees of any the office or offices of Cob 
lectorship . . or of the Butlership, or price Wines. 1809 
Hkath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 18a Hie Mayor’s claim to the 
chief butlership. 1840 Mrs. Gor* in Neu> Monthly Mag, 
LX. 54 The ctodpole she has disciplined into butlcrshipw 

Butlarr (bp-tbri). In 3, 3 botelerye, 5 bote* 
lary- [ME. botelerye % a. F. bouteillerie (13th c. in 
Littvd> * lien ob l'on conserve le vin \ f. bouteiUe 
Bottle ; but in mod. use prob. directly f. Butler 
+ -r aj A butler’s room or pantry ; a buttery. 

M97 R. Clone, xoi Bedwer be botyler, kyng ofNormAndye, 
NonLalso in y* naif a uayr companye. .vorto seruy of he 
boteftrye. ci*** Gloss, in Wr. wSlcker <70 Hoc betelaria, 
bntelary 148® Carton Chron. Eng. exevi. 179 A knyght 
the Erlenadd brought vp of nought and hadde norisened 


* 75 * Chamhkrs Cyst. s.v , The name butment is also given 
to little places taken out of the yard, or the grouud-pTot of 
an house, for butteries, sculleries, etc. 

Butnlng, obs. form of Buttoning. 

Butor, etc., obs. forms of Bittern. 

Butt (hrt), sb. 1 Also 4-6 butte, [cogn. w. 
Sw. butta turbot, mod.G. butte, Du. bo* t flounder ; 
of obscure origin : perh. from the blunt shape of 
the head (cf. lb. but stumpy, and Butt sb.*). See 
Halibut.] 

A name applied variously in different places to 
kinds of flat fish, as sole, fluke, plaice, turbot, etc. 

Hence butt-wroman, who sells these, a lish-wife. 

a 1300 Havelok 739 He tok . . Hering, and the makercl, 
The butte, the schulle, the thornehakc. < 1440 Tramp. Tarv. 
56 But, fysche, pecten. 1530 Paihgr. aoa/r Butte fysshe. 
plye. 1599 Nash* Lent Stnffe (1871) 79 The plaice and 
the butt, .for their mocking nave wry mouths ever since. 
1655 Mouhkt & Dknnkt Health's Impnn '. (1746) a66 
Whilst they [Turbots] be young . . they are called Butts. 
1776 Cowi'ER Corr. (1824) I. 30 Whatever fish ore likely . . 
butts, plaice, flounder, orany other. 18B8 R. C. I.vhlik Sea- 
painter's Log x. 192 The butt or sole, the turbot, the huli- 
but. .all belong to that strange family of fish. 

*6ao Mfi.ton Astrolog . yj Sell their good Fortunes to 
Uyster-wives and Butte-women for greosic Two-pcnces. 

Blltt (but), sb: L Also 5-6 butto, 5-6 but. 
[app. first adopted in 15th c. (the M K. butle(u) 
belongs to Bit sb.U of the same ultimate origin) ; 
a common Romanic word, F. bot It, bote/e, Sp., Pg. 
bo/a. It. botte, late L. butta, buttis cask, wine-skin, 
of unknown origin : not connected with Boot sb.% 

With ' butt of malmsey’ cf. It. botte di mafriasia.] 

1 . A cask for wine or ale, of capacity varying 
from 10K to 140 gallons. (Earlier the size was 
app. much smaller ; see quot. 1443 ; cf. also 146a 
in b.) Afterwards also as a measure of capacity 
»2 hogsheads, i. e. usually in ale measure 108 
gallons, in wine measure 126 gallons; but these 
standards were not always precisely adhered to. 

1443 in Rogers Agric. 4 Trices III. 511 /i [Rhenish 1 butt 
K36 gals. 1 . 1483 Act 1 Rich . Ill , xiii, [The preamble re- 
cites that the butt of malmsey formerly held sometimes 
seven score gallons, and never less than six score ; bur that 
through the dishonesty of the merchant strangers It has 
come to contain ‘scantly five score eight gallons'.] 1500 
in Rogers Agtdc. 4 Prices III. 514/a | Malmsey 5 butts]. 
1513 More Hist. Rich. Ill, Hontely drouned in a Butte 
of Malmescy. 1593 Nashk Christ's T. 39 a, Buts of 
Sack and Muscadine. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 126, I 
escap’d vpon a But of Sacke, which the Saylors heaued 
o’reboord. *717 Bradley Fam. Diet. I, Butt, or Pipe, a 
Liquid Measure, whereof two Hogsheads make a Butt or 
Pipe, as two Pipes or Butts make one Tun. 173s Hailky 
II. Butt, a large Vessel for Liquids, iso Gallons of Wine. 
1838 H. Coi.KKinoK North. Worthies (i8s 2» I. aa Did not 
Joseph Hume graciously receive a butt or cyder 1 

fD. A cask for fish, fruit, etc., of a capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. Obs. 

X 4 a« Act 9 Hen. F'/, [xi.] xiv, Buttes de Samon . . serroi- 
ent de. .iiij aB A iiij galons pleinement pakkez \Jransi. Butts 
of Salmon .. should be of .. Ixxxiv Gallon* fully packed], 
148a in Rogers Agric. 4 Trices 111.315/4 [Salmon (Pershore) 
9 pipes at 6 o/-, 9 butts at 30/-]. t^bt-au Howard Honseh. 
Bus. iao, xv. buttes. Schrempes viijrf. ij d. 1340 Act 39 
Hen. VHl , xiv, For a butte of currantes, Hu. iii id. 1849 
Tiiorpe Charge York Asst*. 98 In a Butt of Salmon four- 
score and four gallons. X751 Chamdbrs Cycl. s. v., A butt 
of currens is from fifteen to twenty-two hundred weight. 
*753 Maitland Edinburgh v. 397 For Uk Bale of Madder or 
Butt of Prunes, 1/-. 

O. fig. 

183s Gai.t in Prosed* Mag. II. 708 This single fact speaks 
more than butts and tons of declamation. 

2 . In wider sense : A cask, barrel. 

s 8a8 T. Hawkins Cans sin's Holy Crt. 343 He liueth like 
a But, which doth nothing, hut leake, and roule vp, and 
downe. 1803 J. B adcock Dom. Amnsem. 80 To the end 
which projected overboard, was suspended a water-hot L 
a 1859 L. Hunt Rob. Hood 11. xxviii, As in a leathern butt 
of wTne Stuck that arrow with a dump. 

8. Comb., chiefly attrib ., as butt-beer , - cooper , 
-sling; butt-keeping a., suitable to be kept in 
butts. 

I 1713 Loud. 4 Countr. Brow. 1. (*742) 13 Fine Ales and 


weapon, the part by which it is held or on which 
it rests ; e. g. the lower end of a spear-shalt, whip- 
handle, fishing-rod, the broad end of the stock of 
a gun or pistol. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. ii. Sir Tristram awaked hym 
with the but of his spare. 1*48 Hall Chron., xo Hen. F, 
8a Round about the clwret rode ccccc men of armes . . with 
the but of their speres vpward. 1814 Scott Wav . II. aiiL 
005 The pedlar, snatching a musket .. bestowed the butt of 
it.. on the head of his late instructor. >870 Bakes Nil* 
Tribnt. x. *58 My only way of working him (a fish) was to 
project the butt of tne red in the usual manner. **73 
Hrnnrtt & Cavkndikh Billiard* 95 1 he cues should taper 
gradually from a diameter of two and a half inches at the 
outL 1871 Kingri.ky At Last 11 . xlii.aia Three eyes in the 
monkey's face, as the children call it, at the butt ol the nuL 
b. Angling. 7 'o give (a fish when hooked) the 
butt : to turn the bottom of the rod towards him, so 
as to get a more rigid hold upon the line ; alto fig. 

xBa8 J. Wilson in Btackw. Mag . XXIV. 975 Give herb 
fuh] the butt — or she is gone forever. 1S35 /but. XXXV] II. 
is 1 He writes like a man who could give the butt, xtya 
Laker Nile Tribnt. ix. 150 Giving him the butt, 1 held him 
by nmin force. 

2 . The trunk of a tree, esp. the thickest part just 
above the root. 

x6oi Holland Pliny xxiv. i. (R.) Trees . .prove harder to 
he hewed . . if a man touch them with his hand before hce 
set the edge of the ax to their butt. *735 Somerville Chase 
111. 934 Then in the midst a Column high is rear'd, The But 
of some fair Tree. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 102 The tops 
and huts of asli and oak are more advantageous for burning 
into charcoal than if sold for firing. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon 11813) 59 An oak . . which squared 15 inches at the 
butt. x8Bx J pfkerirs Wood Magic 1 . i. 4 A round wooden 
box. .holloured out from the sawn butt of an elm. 

8. A buttock. Chiefly dial, and tolloq. In U. S. 

c 1450 Nominal e in Wr.-WQlckcr 737 Hie lumbus, a bolt, 
f 1450 Bk. Cookery in Holkham Colt. (1882) 58 Tak Buttes 
of pork and smyt them to pece». i486 Bk. St. Alban * A v, 
The marow of hogges that is in the bone of the butte of 

C orke. x6ox Holland Tltny I. 344 A Lion likewise hath 
ut very little [marrow], to wit, in some few bones of his 
thighes & huts behind. xB6o Dari Lett Diet. Amor. 6x 
Butt, .the buttocks. The word in used in the West in such 
phrases as , 4 1 fell on my butt,' 4 He kick'd ray butt*. s88a 
Harper's Mag. July 299/1 Rump butts, strips, rounds, and 
canning beef. 

4 . 1 he foot or base of a leaf-stalk ; the end or tip 
of a branch ; also Sc. a catkin, [cf. bot the, Bui) j£.lJ 
Tannaiiii.l in Autoldog. Beggar-boy (1859) 191 
Siller Baughs wi’ downy huts, a 1835 Corbkit Eng. Card. 
(1845) 127 Horse-Radish. The butts of the leaves will grow, 
if put into the ground. 1870 Kingsley in Gd. Words 390/1 
It is all jagged with the brown butts of its old fallen leaves, 

b. transf : see quot.) 

1 86a Anstkd Channel 1 * 1 , 11. ix. fed. 9) 938 The creature 
when deprived of food, throwing off part after part, till 
nothing remains hut a little spherical butt. 

6. Iron-work, (see quot.) 

lift f. Holland Mann/. Metals I. 89 The blocks out of 
which iron anvils are formed, .consist of what are known to 
the trade by the appellation of butts. 

6. Comb., as Butt-head = Bijtt-end q.v.; butt- 
log (cf. ButtxrA); butt-piece; butt-sheath, s 
leather case for holding a mounted soldier's car* 
bine. 

c 1634 In Harped* MagMUbp Apr. 790/9 One might thrust 
a pike down to the "butt-head. 1879 Lumberman'* Gam. 
15 Oct., If, in sawing a "butt log, one end of the stick is set 
out from the standard, our Dog will reach it and hold it 
firmly in its place. x88 ^National < V .So Bank Act (188a) ex 
The Comptroller of theCurrency shall cause to be examined, 
each year, the plates, dies, "but-picces, etc. iSajl W. K. 
Kelly tr. L. Bland* Hitt. Ton Year* II. 47 llietr pistols 
were in their holsters, and their carbines in tne "butt-sheaths, 

f See also But sbJ, But rd.u 
Butt (bot), sbA Also 5 bolts, 5-7 butts, fi-9 
but. [a. F. but goal, shooting-target (see Dies 
s.v. Boxza, and Littrd) ; the cognate butte in early 
instances is closely associated in meaning (see next ). 
Cf. the senses of L. metes. Sense x may have been in- 
I fluenced by Asut and Butt ».*) 
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BUTT. 


+ 1 . 1 . A terminal point ; a boundary-mark, esp. 
in phr butts and bounds ; a goal; often fig. Obs. 

Fruin quot. 159a in Hvtt v.* * it appears that a butt was 
understood to refer to the end of a piece of ground, and a 
bouiui to it* Bides. 

r 1475 Bk. hound. St. BartkoL Ch. il Ul (xMtf) 84 Wo 
be come for wire svnnya to the butte & terme or ouurko of 
vniuersale kynde of man. xMy Order sf 11 ospi tails F vUj, A 
Books of all the Lands andTenemente . . or their Buts and 
boundes. 137s R. H. Lavatermf Ghostes (199 6) 92 The 
hounds of countries and huts of lands, ado# Shahs. Oth. v. 
ii. 367 Hcerc U my journies end, heere is iny butt. 1706 Da 
For Hitt. Devil 1. v. (1840) 6s The butts and bounds of 
Parnassus are not vet ascertained. 

II. A mark lor shooting. 

2 . A mark for archery practice; property a 
mound or other erection on which the target is set 
up. Heme in mod. use a mound or embankment 
in front of which the targets are placed for artil- 
lery, musketry, or ride practice. 

For the purposes of archery there were usually two butts, 
one at each extremity of the ranine; hence the frequent 
mention of a fair of butts, and tha use of Hu butts for * the 
archery-ground * (Jam, >. 

a 1400 Octonian 899 Ther na's nothcr . . That myght the 
ston to hys but bryng. c 1440 From}. parv. 56 out ur 
bertel or by welle. met a. 1477 Kami. Kivkr.h iCaxlon 1 Dictes 
So An archier to raile of the butte is no wonder, but to hytfe 
the pryke is a greet maistrie. i)a6 Skblton Maguyf. 097 
Ye want* but a wyldc fly eng bolus to shote at the buttes. 
*6ao J. Wilkinson Courts Lest 117 There ought to be bills 
made in every Tythinr, Village, and Hamlet. 164a Hr. 
Krynoi.ds itrael's I'etit. 13 The arrow sticks in the Butt 
unto which tho marks is fastned. s«7« A. Littlrton Lot. 
Diet., A butt, or bank to shoot at, agger. 1697 Dry den 
F irg. Georg. 11. 773 The Groom his Fellow-Groom at Buts 
defies. «%7 Kinoslky tit. Cities in Mi sc. d8s9’ U. 314 
There were the butts. .where. .bids van and wrestled, ana 
pitched the bar . . and practised with the long-bow. 1867 
Leisure Hour 477 We. .see. .solid mounds of earth. .These 
are the butts for the riflemans practice. 1873 Act 36 4 37 
Viet. Ixavii. $ >9 Any butt or target belonging to . . any 
naval artillery volunteer corps. 

b. transf and Jig. wii n conscious reference toprec. 
>934 Moats Com/, ngst. Trib. 11. Wk*. (1537) 1 190/9 Y proude 
man. .hath no. .butte, or pricke vpon erth, wherat he deter- 
mineth to shoote. 1393 Shako. 3 Hen. FI, 1 iv. 99 Come 
bloody Clifford ..Inn your Butt, and I abide your Shot. 
*6aS Earls Microcosm, ili. (Arb.) 94 Hee shoots all his 
meditations at one Butt. 1879 Establ. Test. a6 The Crown 
.. and . . the Church, the two butts against which he levels 
all Che arrows of his poisoned quiver. 1870 Snmahos 
Treat. Dav. Ft. xliv. 14 They were the common butts of 
every fool’s at row. 

f a. The distance between the two butts ; the 
length of the shooting-range. Also as a measure 
of distance (cf. bow-shot') 5 in same senses A pair 
0/ butts , a buttes) length , Sc. a but clang. Obs. 

BM4 Ascham Toxoph. { Ar b. ) 1 »9 A t a short but. .y* Pecock 
father doth seldome kepe vp y* shaft, iflfta J. Hkywood 
J’rov. 4 Epigr. 11*67) 144 Thy hraine lnckcth strength To 
beare a pinto of wine a pnyre of buttes length. 1600 
Sc. Acts /at. / V 11814)1*03 Within tua pair orbutelangi* 
to the towne of Perth. 1611 Raleigh in Arh. Gamer I. 79 
When two armies are within a distance of a butt's length. 
1696 Let. in Aubrey Mite. 127JU 909 K’ro wc wore two pair 
of Butts pa*t the House. 

4 . That towards which one’s efforts are directed ; 
an end, aim, object. 

1594 R. Parsons Confer. Success. t. iv. 66 For enjoying of 
lustice were Kings appointed, .but if they he hound to no 
iustice at al . .then is this end and butte of . .al royal autho- 
rity, vtterly frost rut. 1399 Siiaks. Hen. F, 1. ii. 1B7 To which 
is fixed as an ayme or butt. Obedience. t6si Brief Inform. 
Aff. Palatinate 99 His principal! Butt and Marke was. .to 
rcuenge nimselfe. 1710 Norris Chr. Fru*t. iii. *14 Which 
he makes the great scope and butt of bis Life. 1869 Guul- 
rurn Purs. Holiness vi. 46 1 .ove is represented . . as tha 
mark or butt to which every precept is directed, 
t b. A model, pattern. Obs. 

1634 Gayton Pest. Hates tn. vii. 115 A Fashion to be 
whisded into a Tailor* head without Butts or Pattcrnes. 

6. An object at which ridicule, scorn, or abuse, 
is aimed ; from 18th c. often absol., a person who is 
habitually the object of derisive jokes. (Cf. 1 b). 

1816 Bkaum. & Ft.. Cnst. Count r. v. i, I.ct me stand the 
butt of thy fell malice. «8 r8 Wither fit if. Remcmb. 1. 
1443 Oh ; moke them not the Butt of thy displeasure. 171* 
Addison Spec/. No. 47 Pro A Man is not qualified for a 
Butt who has not a good deal of Wit and Vivacity. . A stupid 
Butt Is only fit for the Conversation of ordinary People. 
1833 Coleridge Table-t. 16 Aug., He could not make a fool 
of me, as he did of Godwin amt some other of his butts. 
i8sa Gladstone G/ean. IV. 128 Ho was the butt and byword 
or liberalism. 1880 L. Stephen Pofew. 114 A taste for fossils. . 
was at that time regarded os a fair butt for unsparing ridicule. 

0 . Attrib. and Comb., os butt-bow , - mark , -shaft, 
•shot ; f butt-bolt, 1 the strong un barbed arrow 
used by citizens in shooting at the butt ' (Gifford) ; 
butt-garden, an Archery ground. 

>487 Maun. 4> Housek. Exp . 407 My mastyr paid to Fraykok 
for in flytes ii "boUabolts ana |j byres, «vua T 1893 Ford, 
Ac Witch of Edmonton 11. i, I saw a little devil fly out of her 
eye like a but- bolt far. bur-holt], a 1893 Urquhart Rabe- 
lais jil li. 41s The "Hull and Rover-bows. 1833 Kingsley 
Westw. Ho x. (1879) 1B4 What could he do but lounge down 
to the "butt-garden to show off his fine black coat T 1853 
UrquiuMT Rabelais v. xxtli, He . . shot at "butt-marks. sgH 
"nftljirfCTjr A. l IL t8i Cupids "Butahaft is too hard for 
HM MMQubbe. 1884 Lengm. Mar- Feb. 378 They were 
BMBNa|gbe safe from the blind boy's butt-shaft. 1338 
I. 96 Another fold a good "But shot of. iflaa 
ftp ffSfttTNS Foy. S. Sea 1 1847 • 88 A staadiag water, .neare 
aouM-shot from the sea shore. 


SUM sbfi Obs . €29. dial, p a. F. butte 
m 4 $od, hillock : a parallel formation to but i see 
pMKh Cf. also Butt*.] A hillock, monad. 

tin Evelyn Da ta Quint, Combi Card. I y It will not 
be ghproper to make a little But or Hillock over those 
Rotts. s86e Baaitsn Rhymes Dorset Dial. I. *66, 1 used 
to oep The emmet-buts, vrom top to top. Ibid. IX. *97 [He] 
broke The nut o’ the wheel at a butt. (t§97 Peacock hr, 
W.Umc. Glass. kK. D . &) Butt-kilts.] 

Butt, sb . 6 [Of uncertain derivation. In med. 
Anglo-Lat. bu/ta, buttis ; Du Cange identifies butta 
term with F. bout dc terre . If tins be correct, the 
word is — F. bout ' end, terminal part, small re- 
maining part ’as in bouts de ckamUlU 'candle-ends’. 
This would make sense 2 the original, but the 
history is not clear, and it is not impossible that 
sense 1 should be referred to Bott sbfi] 

1 . One of the parallel divisions of a ploughed 
field contained between two parallel furrows, called 
also a 1 ridge * rig’, * land \ or 1 selion \ 

c *450 Gloss, in Wr.- WQlcker 737 Hie selio . . a butt, c 1475 
Ibid. 706 Hee amsages [sic], a but of lotid. 1589 Wilts 
Juv. H. C. fi86o) *67, 1 give to . . my servantt, thre buttes 
or rigges of land. 1681 Sc. Acts Chets. Il (1814) VIII. 005 
(Jam (That other rigg or butt of tha samen lyand In tha 
meld called the Galfowbank. $883 A. N. Palmer Auc. 
Ten . Marches H. Wales o 1 Butts ’ are the parallel ridges 
of land in a ploughed field that lie between the 1 gutters * 
or'rcenH’. 

t b. ? A measure of land ; cf. selion. Obs . 

155s Hu lost, Butte of a lande, jngus. 1570 Levins 
Man ip. 193 A Butte of land, iugerum. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. ii. 83a Smaller parcel!* according to that 
quantity of ground it containeth, both for length and 
breadth . . 3 Ridges, Butt*, Flats, Stitches or small Butts, 
Pikes. 

2 . Such a ridge when short of its full length 
owing to the irregular shape of the boundary of 
the field. (This may be the original and proper 
sense.) Jamieson says 1 A piece of ground which 
in ploughing does not form a proper ridge [i.e. rig], 
but is excluded as an angle \ 

sas3 Fitshrrs. Snrv. 39 If it he lasse than a rodde than 
call it a but. 1849 Bi.ithk Eng. Imfrov. hnjtr. (1633) 137, 

I had about fifteen or sixteen little short Iauids, or Buts. 
1787 Winter Syst. l/ttsb. 776 A few buts or short ridges, 
which were planted with a proportion of one bushel to an 
acre. *803 Rees Cycl. , Unit , a provincial term applied to 
such ridges or portion* of arable land as run out short at 
the sides or other parts of the field. 18B3 Srebohm Eng. 
Fill. ( otnm. 6 Where the strip* abruptly meet others, or 
abut upon a boundary at right angles, they are some times 
called butts. 

3. dial. 1 A small piece of ground disjoined in 
whatever manner from the adjacent lands. In this 
sense, a small parcel of land is often called '* the 
butts”.’ Jam. 

1699 H. Riding Records iv. 171 Certain closes known as 
Long Coverdale Close and the Butts thereunto belonging. 
1873 Whitby Gloss (E. D. S.) Butts, uneven shaped portions 
of waste sward. 1881 /. of Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.i Butt f a 
small enclosure of l.md, a* the church butt al ShankltiL 
[Ibid. Batts, short ridges, odd corners of fields.] 

Butt (b»t), jA 7 Also 8 but. [perh. a. F .bout 
end, vbl. sb. from botiter to push out, project ; but 
possibly a sense of Butt sbA, or f. Butt v.u ITJ 

1 . Naut. More fully butt-end, butt-head : The 
end of a plank or plate in a vessel's side which joins 
or butts on to the end of the next ; the plane of 
juncture of two such planks, etc. j 

A vessel i* said to * start ‘ or 1 spring ’ a butt when a plank 
is loosened at the end ; so a butt is said to 'start*. 1 Butt 
and butt , a term denoting that the butt ends of two planks 
come together, but do not overlay each other. Hook and 
butt , the scarphing or laying two ends of planks over each 
other'; Smyth Sailor's IV onl-bk. 

1607 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grata . ii. 3 Now all those 

G lankes under water.. the fore-end is called the Butt-end •. 

'one of those ends should spring, or give way it would he 
a great troublesome danger, to stop such a leak*. 211848 
Sir W. Munson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 345/1 But*-end. 
1644 Sir H. Manwayrino Sea-mad s Diet. s.v., A Butt is 
properly the end of a plancke, joyninjg to an other. To 
spring a Butt, that is, when a plnnke is loose at one end, 
and therefore they holt all the Butt-head* : by Butt-heads, 
i* meant the end of the plancks. 189s T. H(alk] Acc. New 
Invent. e6 Starting of a But-head in a Slut/a side. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marins (1789' Butt [as in Manwayringk 


Invent. »6 Starting of a But-head in a S)ut/a side. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marins (1789' Butt [as in Manwayringk 
1783 in Nicolas Disp. AVZsw* ( 18461 VII. Add. 6 Found a but 
at tne starboard bow to have started, from which the Ship 
made much water. 180a Nava/ Chron. VII. 177 A. .hoy. . 
sprung a butt end, and foundered. *859 Merc. Mar. Mag. 
(t86o» VIL 13 Some of the paint had cracked at tha join- 
ing of the butts .. amidships, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Cateck. 70 Any place where two outside planks come together 
are called butt ends. 1867 Smyth Sailer's Werd-bh., Butt- 
beads are the same with butt-ends. 

b. Comb. butt-Etrap, a strip of metal riveted 
over the joining of two plates in an iron ship, 
whence butt-etrapped a. 

1869 Sir E. Reed Ship-build. II. 37 'Hie tautter-plate I* 
also strapped by double butt-strata Ibid. fi. 33 The keel 
angle-irons . . an properly butt-stmppoty tM) Names Coustr. 
Ironclad 3 A strip of iron called a bett-strap la laid over 
the two eoda ‘ 

2 . The zb. for else the stem of Butt cl*) occurs 
in comb, implying the close contact of two plane 
ends or edges without overlapping, as In bntt- 
hinge, a form of hinge, also in shortened form 


1 butti butt-joint in Ironwork, a Joint In which 
the pieces to be joined are placed end to end, the 
juncture forming a plane surface at right angles to 
the length; so fin Carpmtrr ( - buthng-joint). 

■Bn r. Nicholson Bract. Build. 199 If each Joint be fa» 
e plane perpendicular to one of the arrises, the joint ie 
called e butt-joint. aJCg Bug. Meek. 19 Mar. 377/1 Mr. 
Bourne . . recommends tha butt-joint in boiler construction 
as opposed to tha lap. stts Mechanic 1 816 The window 
must then be attached to the frame by epeirof Mopes,* j in. 
ora ta. common iron butta being the most suitable. 

a. Coal-min. 1 A surface [of coal] exposed at 
right-angles to the face ' (Raymond Mining GlossX 

t Blltt v sb* Obs. exc. in local names, as The 
Butt of Lewis. [? f. Butt v . 1 4, to jut out.] A 
headland, promontory. 

0998 Flomo, Capo, .a cape or but of any lards end. 

Butt (hot), sb.* [f. Butt v.i ; cf. F. botte a 
thrust in fencing.] A push or thrust with the bead 
or with the horns of homed animals. 

1847 H. Moan Poems 58 Tha fiercest but of Ram no'te 
make them [the walls] fall. 1804 Miss Mitpomd Filiags 
Ser. 1. (1863) 80 [One of the ewes] has selected her own 
[Iambi and given her a gentle butt. 1869 Black more Lamm 
D . xliL 1 *870) a6z Then lighting Tom [a sheep] jumped up 
at once, and made a little butt at Watch, 
b. A thrust or stroke in fencing, rare. 

a xyss Prior Alma 1. 199 If disputes arise. .To prove who 
gave the fairer butt, John shows the chalk on Robert's coat. 

tButt, sb.io Obs. [? a. F. botte bundle.] 

1 . ?A bundle, pack. 

139SW. Phillim Linschoteds Trav. Ind. (1864) ma Coming 
to tne things which the elephants are to draw, they bind 
the But or Packe with a rope that he may feel the weight 
thereof, im Lend. Gas. No. 4109/4 A But, conL 73 Pieces 
of English Dyed Linen, making 1500 Yards. 

2 . dial. f A hassock. Devon ’ (H alii well). Hence 
butt-woman tsee quota.). 


. -assists the verger or pew-opener in shewing persons into 
seats . . In the west of England butt is an old word for has- 
sock. 

Butt (bot), sb. H [Perh. a special use of Butt 
sb * in sense 1 (the notion of ' thick end ’ licing ex- 
tended into 'thickest part'), or in sense 3 'buttock'.] 

The thicker or hinder part of a hide or skin, as 
horse-butts , calf -butts, kip -butts, shoe-butts ; csp. the 
hide of the back and flanks of an ox or cow 
reduced to a rough rectangle by 'rounding* (see 
Bend sb* 4)5 the thick leather made from this 
pa^t : sole-leather. 

*66* Act 14 Chat. IT, 141 Whereas divers Tanners do shave 
cut and rake . . the necks of their backs, and but.s, to the 
great impairing thereof. 16B6 Land. Gas. No. 3124/4 Stolen 
..about 350 ofthc best Kid*, .writ in the Butt of tne Skin*. 
1778 Excise-book in Dorset County Chron. ( 1881) 3 June 
[Kinds of bides] sheep and lamb, butt* and backs, calves 
and kips. *8aa I mison Sc. 4 Art II. 203 Butts are generally 
made from the stoutest and heaviest ox hides. s886 Leeds 
Mercury 4 Mar., English butta and bend* have been 
quietly dealt in. *887 Datly News *1 Aug. 6/7 < Leather Eng- 
lish butt of stout substance., and heavy English bellies. 

+ Butt, sb.'- Obs. [Origin unknown : cf. Buck 
jMJ ? A kind of basket -net for catching fish. 

*333-4 Act 05 Hen. Fill , vii, No. .person, .dial. .taka.. 


in orby meanes of any wele, butte, net. .the yonge frie of 
any kinde of salmon. 1538 Act x Eh*, xvii. f 1 Any . .Net, 
Weele, But, Taining, Kepper. 

Btttt tbot), sb. 13 dial. (See quota.) 

1796 Marshall W. England I. Gloss. (E. D. S.> Butt, a 
close-bodied cart ; as dung-butt, gurry-butt, .ox-butt, etc. 
Butt-load, about six seams. *807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(*813! 195 One-horse cans, or butts, are also generally made 
use of. 187a Black more C. Faugkan xiii, (ed. 3] 44 A 
vehicle called a ' butt .a short and rudely made cart. 1B80 
Miss Courtney West Comto. Gloss. (E. D. S.» Butt, a 
heavy, two-wheeled cart, with timber and yoked oxen. 
Butt (but), v. x [a. OF. bote-r, buter (mod.F 
bouter) to strike, thrnst, project. But senses 3 and 
4 have been influenced by association with Buttct. 8; 
and quotations occur of which it is difficult to say 
to which verb they mainly belo g.] 

1 . intr. To strike, thrust, shove. Now almost 
always to strike or push with the head or horns, 
or with allusion to that sense. Const, at, against. 

c laoo Or min adto Min child tatt i min wambe lij». .Mgann 
forrkrihht atian To stirenn & to buttenn. e 130a Havelok 
9393 Buttinge with sharpe speres . . Wrastling with taddes, 
putting of ston. *379 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Sept. 193 That 
with tf teyr homes button 1748 Richardson Clarissa (t8it) 
II. xxiii. 190 Whenever he nai the power, depend upon it, 
he will butt at one as valiantly as the other. 1833 Kanb 
GriunsU Exp. xliv. 11836 406 We have butted several timet 
rudely and net projecting floes. 1838 Doran Crt . Fools 70 
Amused by. .a couple oTrams butting at each other. 

JSya^llliukUf. Mag. XXXI. 117 It [Reform Bill] will butt 
forcefully against the ramparts or aristocracy, iflgp Tenny- 
son Enid 1595 Amaxed am I, Beholding how you butt 
against ray wish. 

o. To pitch or dive head-foremost, rare. 


ward, hit to death. 

2 . tram. To strike, asp. with the heed or home ; 
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to drive or posh tsway,out, etc., by blows with the 
heed or horns. 

zggo Gsbsnb Never too late ft6oo) 99 The saw was coy 
and butted him. (807 Shako, Car. iv. L a 'lln beast With 
many heads butts me away. 1630 Diatom Muses Elm. 
Aya^ka/vR. , I have a lamb. .Into laughter •twill put you 
To see bow prettily 'twill butt you. skd Scott Woodst. 
iv. <91 The very deer there will butt a sick or wounded 
buck from the herd. iM Kingsley Yeast in FrmoeYs'Mag. 
XXXVIIL so6 That horrid ga sella has buued him in, and 
he'll- be drowned, xflgj Rank Grhmell Ex}, x. 118561 73. 

3 . To come or strike 4 dead ' against Of the 
teeth of wheels : to come in contact at their crowns 
so as to stop each other. 

1I7S Bedford Sailer's Pocket bk. v. (ed. a) too In winding 
top chronometers, the turns pf the key should, .lie counted, 
and tits last, turn made gently, .until It is felt to butt. 1884 
F. Britten Watch 4- Clockm . 37 The tendency of pinion 
leaves to butt the wheel teeth. 

4 . intr, To run out, project as an end, jut. 
Sometimes quasi-r^f. with out, into . 

XM Fitzhehs. Surv. 40 b, The long dolezy* butte fro the 
said aorthe felde to the said broke. 1335 Covkhdalk Jer. 
arlviii. 3a The bmunches off laser but vnto the ate. 161 x 
CoavAT Crudities 184 A little square gallery butting out 
from the Tower. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xx. (16,81 tj8 
’I’he nose of a weathercock buttvth it self into the wind 
tfefe Power Exp. Philos, l 40 The Cone, or obtuse Tip of 
this Capsule butts or shoots itself into the basis of the Liver. 
1715 Deragulierr Eires hufr. ji 8 Leave a small port 
hutting forward into the opening. 

t b. To butt on, to, over against : to jut out to- 
wards, to be opposite to. Obs. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. rerg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 1, Briuine . . 
being e an llonde in the ocean ma butting* over agnynsre 
the Frenche shore. 157s Campion Hist. tret. i. 4 Leinster 
butteth upon England. 16*4 Hkywoode Gunaik. 11. 02 
That part . . which blitted upon the wcU. 1647 Lim.v Car. 
AstroL xxv. 154 A Ground . . butting or lying 10 that quarter 
of Heaven, as is formerly directed. 

% 6. With association of Hctt sbfi a. Dans. To 
aim a missile, b. intr . To aim. 

a 1A93 Marlowe Dido lit. iv, Wbenas he butts his beams 
on Flora’s bed. 165s Urquhakt Jen* l Wks. vi 834; 271 ’i'he 
nieer scope thereof, and end whereat it huts. 

6. The verb stem ^ sense j) is used Adverbially 
with some verbs of motion (as go, meet, run\ often 
with the intensifying adv. full, implying * point- 
blank ' meeting or violent collision. [Lf. OF. tie 
plain bout (Godef. s. v. Hot).'] 

7 <*1400 A forte Art A. 1112 Ffulle butt in fmnt the fro- 
monde he hittex. c 1430 Syr C flier. 4 ,87 He. .smote l>nrel 
In iniddes of the shcld fill butt. 1600 'Holland l.tvy 11. xix. 
56 Tarquinius Supcibns. .ran full but against him. 1673 R. 
Head Canting At at/. 311, 1 .. met full-but w.lh iny tom- 
radc. 175a Fi bluing Amelia v lit. i, Before he atrit id at 
tlie shop, a gentleman stopt him full butt. 183a M. Scott 
in lllaann. Mag. XXXI 1. 474 They, .ran butt ut each other 
like ram-goats. 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend vi. The cotporul 
..ran full butt at the lieutenant. 

Butt [b»t), v : l [Partly f. Butt sbfi 1 . partly 
aphetic f. Abut.] 

I. t X. To fix or mark (out' the limits of (land, 
etc.) lengthwise, to bound or delimitate n* to 
length; to terminate; to limit, bound. Chiefly 
in the passive, and esp. in the Conveyancing phrase 
' to be butted and bounded' . Obs. 

1P3 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., It is necessarye to be knowen 
ho we all these maners. .sliulde lie extended, surueyed, butted, 
bounded and valued. 159a Wf.st Symbol Cj b. Butting it 
at thends and bounding it at the sides, a 184a Sir W. 
Monson Naval tracts iv.< 1704) 393/1 By the Eastern Dis- 
covery the length of Africk is bulled out . . to the South- 
ward. 1657 Howell Lowiiuo f. 34a A handsome new Street 
butted out, and fairly built by the Company of Goldsmiths. 
e 1688 5/A Coll. Papers Pres. Juncture 18 The Scripture 
supposes. .Mens Lands to be already butted and bounded, 


just where we were in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 


+ b./fr. Obs. 
898 C. Ni 


1899 C lfcuLK Inexped. Expedient 14 The Humble 
Petition . . hath butted and bounded our Interests. 1680 
C. Ness Ch. Hist. 447 Antichrist and his Auxiliaries . , are 
so Butted and Bounded by the great God. 1694 S. Johnson 
Notes on Past. Lett . Bp. Burnet 1. aa They are butted and 
bounded by Law. 

T 2 . absol. To mark out limits (in surveying'. Obs. 

> 9*3 Fitzherb Surv. 38 b, And he must stand* in the 
aiyddes of the flatte whan he shall butte truely. 

II. + 8. intr. To abut on, upon, against*, to 
touch with the end (cf. Bound tr. 1 3) ; to adjoin ; 
«• Abut tr. 9, 3. Also fig. Obs. 

1903 Fitzherb. Surv. 38 b, I’he souths endes butteth vpon 
the hall orcharde . . and the norths endes but vpon lyhylL 
■If® Lf.vins Afanip. 195 To liutle, adiacere . iMk Golding 
Ovid's Met. xiii. (15031 3«» She gat her to a hiuluat butted 
oa the sea. zgSx Savile Agric. 11622) x88 The neerest 
(Britons) to France likewise resemble the French . . because 
. . that in countries butting together the same aspects of 
the heauens doe yeeld the same complexions of bodies. 
•60s Holland Pliny xviu. vi, Cn. Pompehis. .never, .would 
purchase any ground that butted or bordered upon his owns. 
z88e Bunvan Holy War (K.T.S.) 314 The remote parts of 

.L.:. muiiiIm k..*t ..J U.I1 JL— L»l 


Bon of the Upiiu. xyao Slew's Surv. red. Strypq 1754) 11 . 
vi. iv. 690/1 Burleigh Street huts against Exeter Street, 
tygf W. Hutton Autobiog. 15 'i'he bedstead, whose head 
butted against their bedside. 



b. To border on, go along the margin of. 

1994 Carsw Tense (1881) R4 He euer butting on the salt* 
sea wane, By wayes directed doth conduct his boast. 

1 4. To butt on, upon : (of a line) to end In (a 
‘ ; (of a road) to issue or lead into. (Cf. Fr. 
r d, and Abut 3). Also fig Obs . 

x634Canme Necess Separ, (1840)171 Their practice butteth 
fell upon the others' unreasonable and unsound resoning. 
1896 Tram* Comm. Matt, xxiii. 18 All the worldling's plough- 
ing, sailing, building, buying, but* upon commodity, Ita 
1 ' ’ Rigaud Carr. Sci. 

tutting on the eye- 
are many ways 

5 . intr. chiefly techn. of beams, parts of ma- 
chinery, etc. : To come with one end flat against, 
on ; usually implying that the contiguous surfaces 
are planes ut rjgnt angles to the length of beam. etc. 
1670 Cotton Esperuon 1. iv. 182 A great Beam that butted 
upon the Chimney of the Chamber. 1789 Falconbs Diet. 
Marine <17891 s. v. Scarf, When the ends of tha two pieces 
are cut square, and put together, they are said to butt to one 
another. 179X Smkatdn Edvstone L. I 56 A lantern, that 
was raised upon eight fir Balks, which butted upon the solid. 
1879 ' Stonehenge * Brit . Sports 11. vm. ii. | 1. 640 From 
the handle to a little beyond the rowlock most sculls are 
square, with an oblong leather button, .butting against the 
inside of the ihowlc. 

0 . Dans. To place (timber, etc.) with its end 
resting against a plane surface at right angles to 
its length ; to join (iron plr.tes, beams, etc ) end to 
end, with a flat transverse juncture. 

1789 Roy in Phil Trans. LaX V. 460 What may have 
been lo*t by constantly butting one rod against the other. 
x88x Mechanic f 1323. 608 The hack has not been let in 
under the brickwork at F, but is merely butted against it. 

% See also prec. vb., senses 3, 4. 

Butt (hot), v .» [f. Butt rA»] 

1 . Angling, (trans.) To give the butt to (see 
Butt sb* 1 b'. 

>867 F. Francis Angling ix. (1RB0) 332 If it becomes 
nccei*ary to butt a fish. 

2 . U. S. ? To cut off the rough ends of logs or 
boards. 

1880 Northw. Lumberman Jan, 04 If we were buying 
the logs, we should try to get enough off the st ale to pay 
for the butting, or rather for manufacturing the timber into 
log*. 

t Bu’ttalf sb. Obs. Forms : 6 buttnl(l, but- 
tolle, 6 7 buttoll, 7 buttle, butel. [? f. Butt 
i/ 2 + -ai. 2; cf. Abuttal] A bound or boundary. 

155a Hu loft, Butfcl, or bound of laud, met/u 1577 
Test. 12 Patriarchs >1004' 85, 1 have noi .. removed the 
Itound* and buttles of land*. 1598 Yonis Diana 23 Busines 
alxmt the Initials of ccrtnine pa*tiire<c 1636 Healey Theo- 
p/irast. x. 42 Every day he surveigh* hi* grounds and the 
Initial* thereof, lest there be any incroaLliing. 

b. trans/. ?A measured piece (of land). Cf. 
Butt sb .« x b. 

x8ao Bratiiwait Five Senses, To purchase a but tall of 
land from his neighbour. 

tBu-ttal* battel, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.l 

1. trans. To bound or limit, to set boundaries 
to ; to mete out . Hence Birtteling vbl. sb. 

•971 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 0 Inasmuch as they wer 
wont to buttel out grounds with inetepolcs. Ibid. Y* God 
(by y* secret buttell tig of his own good pleasure, as it were 
by a tenfooto rod) bounded out Israel from the other nacions. 
x»3 — Calvin on Dent, dxxxi. 1124 Some Geometrician 
that should haue buttelcd and bounded the whole world. 

2 . To abut, be bounded. Const, of. 

184a in T. Gardner Hist. Dumvich (1754) 166 A Poreh- 
Houst that stound in the South Stret, buteling of Roleirt 
Barfot on the North Syd, butel of South Fi*her-Wuy on 
South ; butel East latle Horn** ; butel on We*t upon latly 
caled Maynfeld. 

ButtflJ, obs. dial, form of Bittkrn. 

1891 Ray S. 4 E. C. Wds. ColL 91 A Buttal ; a Bittern. 

tButtaU. 

199s in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 219 Item tooa 
blew Curtena for the alter end. Item il|j buttall Clothes. 

Buttargo, obs. f. Botaroo. 

Butt# (? btft, but). IAS. Also bute. fa. F. 
butte a hillock or rising ground ; cf. Butt sbfi] 

In Western U. S. : An isolated hill or peak rising 
abruptly (see quot. 1845). 

*838 Parker Pocky Mis. 70 Red Bute, which is a high 
bluff. 1849 Fremont Roiky Mount. 14s 1 Bartlett) It [the 
word butte T is applied to the detached hills and ridges which 
rise abruptly, and reach too high to lie called hills or ridges, 
and not hign enough to be called mountains. Knob, as ap- 
plied In the Western States, is their most descriptive term 
m English. 18B0 Century Mag. xxiv. 510 Everything in 
the wuy of hill, rock.mountaTn, or clay-heap is called a 
butta in Montana. x88x Geikik in Wyoming in Macm. 
Mag. XLIV. 936 Here and there isolated flat-topped emi- 
nence* or ‘buttes', as they are styled, .rise from the plain. 

attrib. 1880 Scribners Mag. July 454 Broken down 
among the rocks of a stony bit of butte-road. 

Batted ( to ted ppl a. [f. Butt rA* + -ed2,] 
Furnished with a buit; used chiefly in parasyn- 
thetic comb., as brass-butted, stiff-butted, etc. 

1888 Kjngsi.icy Hereto. L ^877) 54 'I’he handle was. .butted 
with narwhal Ivory. x8|8 Maynk Reid in Chamb. Jml. 
IX. a66 From the huge brass- butted holsters. 1888 O. Rev. 
CLXllI. 345 ilte stiff-butted Kelso [flsliing] rods. , 
Butter le, var. of Buttal. 

Butteler, Butten, obs. ff. Butler, Button. 


PUTTBB. 

Batt-ead (to t rod), [C Burr sb. 8 ,T+ End.] 
L - Butt jA* (and now more frequent). 
f 1980 North Plutarch (1676)995 Lqptincs. .took a Halbard 
..and with the butt end of It draw on the ground that 
which he would, tilt Chatman May Day win. 1873 II. 
339 The butt end of a shoemakers horn. 18*7 Houma 
Homer 141 ’i’he butt-ends of their speare flxt in the ground. 
179a Munchausen's Trav. iL 8 The but end of my whip* 
1833 Regut. Instr. Cavalry 1. 34 The butt-end of the car* 
bine. iSgg Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 1. 044 His brains would 
have becnknocked out with the but end of a musket 
b. Jig. The mere concluding part ; the 4 lag end \ 
1994 Shake. Rich. Ilf, it. ii. 1 10 Tne butt-end of a Mothers 
blowing; 1878 Adv. Men tfShqftesbury 36 I’he Dear Bag 
was gone, the Butt-end of ail his hopes. 1S00 Edin. Rev. 
XXXlll. au7 Added to a Deposition the but -end of an 
Indictment. sAsg Btackw. Mag. XVII I. x6a Their rhapso- 
dies only recall the butt-end or an ancient cavalier song. 

1 2 . The thickest part of the trunk of a tree, just 
above the root Obs . 

1877 Hubbard Narr. 66 He nimbly got behind the butt- 
end of a tree newly turned up by the roots. 1760 Wm- 
THRor in PhiL Trims. LI I. 10 A great tree, a| feet in 
diameter at the butt-end. 

8. Aaut. See Butt sb.l 

Butt-end, v. noncc-wd. [f. prec.] To use the 
butt-end (e.g. of a gun). So Butt-ending vbl. sb. 

1899 M. Thomson CawnPere 48 (Hoppe) For destructive 
aggression, battering, and butt-ending, the palm must be 
swarded to the private* of Regiment. 

Batter (hertaj), sb.l Forms: 1-3 butern, 3 
butter©, 4 boter(e, hotter, butre, 4-5 buttur, 5 
butture, buttir, buttyr, botyr, boture, bottre, 

7 bntyr, 4- butter. [OK. but ere wk. fem. (in com- 
pounds but/or -) ; ad. L. bitty rum , ad. Gr. fSoirvpy. 
So OFris. but era, bate* a, MDu. bdter(e, botre , Du. 
holer, MLG. bolter, late Oil G. (loth or lithe.) 
butera , M 11 G., mod.G. butter, all from l*t)n. 

Tin* Gr. is usually supposed to be f. flow ox or cow+rtpfe 
cheese, but is perhaps of Scythian or other barbarous origin.) 

I. 1 . The fatty substance* obtained from cream 
by churning. It is chiefly used for spreading on 
bread ibcc Lhkad and ruttkh), and in cookery. 

r 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 104 Wih sen well, Rental ^asytean 
wyne myllefolium mid huieran*geciiiicude. c ireo Gen. 4 
Ex. 1014 Bred, kulues fleis, and flure* bred. And buttere. 
a 1300 Have Ink 643 Bred an chew, btiicre and milk. 1377 
Lanoi. P. PI. n. v. *44 Buthe bred and ale ’butter, mtlke, 
and cliese. ci 440 I* romp. Pam*. 56 lluttyr or botyr (A*, 
butturc ), buturum . 196a I . H ky wood Prov. 4 Epigr. ( 1 867) 
71 Euery promise that thou thcrin dost viler, Is as sure 
ax it were scaled with butler. 1996 SiiaKS. i Hen IV, 11. 

iv. 560 A grouse fat man.— As fat as Butter. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11. 318 'I'he fattest Bmyr is made of Ewe* milke. 
17 aa Dr Foe Plague <18841 1(1 5» 1 in . . Salt-butter and 
Cheshire Cheese, a 1887 Buckle Mist. Wks. (187a) 1. 307 
I'he Greeks were acquainted with butter, but never ate it. 

b. 7 o make butter and cheese of\ ?to confound, 
bamboozle. (Cf. Gr. rvpovetv.) 

184a Tract cone. Schisme 11 They made butter and cheese 
one of another. 

o. ( To look ) as if butter would not melt in one's 
mouth : laid contemptuously of persons of exces- 
sively demure appearance. 

1530 P also a, 620 1 He nmketh as though* butter wolde 
nat melte in his mouthe. 199a Latimer Serm. Lord's Prayer 

v. II. 7 q These fellows . .can speak so finely, that a man 
would think butter should scant melt in their mouths. 
Z738 Swift Pot. Conv. l «J >. 1 She looks as If butter would 
not melt in her mouili, but 1 warrant chee*c won’t dioak 
her. 1890 Thackeray Pendennis Ix. (1883) eoj She smiles 
and languishes, you’d think tliat butter would not melt la 
her mouth. 

d. Melted butter : butter melted with water, 
flour, etc., used as a sauce. Clarified or run but • 
ter : butter melted and potted for culinary use. 

S709 Addison Tatler No. 10a F 1 A Plate of Butter which 
had not been melted to hie Mind. <807 Windham Parl.Sp. 
(181a) III. 46 It was the sort of poverty of conception, 
reproarhed by some foreigner to English cookery, that we 
had but one sauce, and that that sauce was melted butter. 
1833 Maknyat P. SimO/e i. 7 I’ve thickened the butter. 1879 
M. C. *1 ykru Hou sea fug. Virginia 109 Dull, and serve 
with drawn butter ano parsley. 

6. formerly used as an unguent ; exp. in the 
preparation called May butter (see quots ). 

1843 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. viii. 34 Let him . . „ 
the . . Ointment of Sweet Butler thereto. 1718 Quincy 
Distent, ill. xi. 476 Butyrum Maja/e, May Butter. This la 
made by melting fresh Butter dial has been made up with- 
out any Salt, in the Sun ; which is to be repeated until it 
grows of a whitish Colour. This is a very trifling Medicine, 
and of no use but as any simple Unguent, or plain Lard 
may lie. 1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp. a v. 

z. fig. Unctuous flattery. Buttir v.) eolloq . 

1 latino. Mag. X IV. 309 You have been daubed over 
by the dirty butter of his applause. s88o World 13 Oct.. 
A lavish interchange of compliments, the butter being laid 
etty thick. 

? A dish or confection made with butter. Obs. 

, Day Begg. BednailGr. v. <1881) 114 The old woman 

my Mother, .could have taught thee how to a made butters 
and flap-jack*. 

8. trans f As a name for various substances re- 
sembling butter in appearance or consistence, as 
batter of almonda - Almond-buttkb ; butter 
of 00000, o white unctuous substance obtained 
from the seeds of the cacao : so butter of maoe, 
shea butter (the substance ■ which esrades from 
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the African batter-tree), and aimilar product*, 
called genericaliy vegetable butters ; butter of 
wax, a butyraceous oil, obtained from wax by 
distillation , rook butter, a mineral composed of 
alum combined with iron, which exudes as a soft 
butter- like paste from certain aluminiferous rocks 
[see quot. 1811 and cf. Ger. berg-butler]. 

c 1440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. Onf. (1700) 447 Botyr of 
Alinondes. 'lake almonde mylkc, and let nit boyle, and in 
Ilia boylingc cant therto a lytcl wyn or vynegur. 1 67* 
Cinw/'A//. Hut. Plante 1 31 NoOyl which remained liquid : 
Imt instead of that a Butyr, almost of the Consistence and 
Colour of the Oyl of Mace. 175a Champers Cycl. e.v. 
Wax, By chemistry, wax yields a white thick oil, rescin- 
biiug butter ; whence the chemists call it butter of wax. 
iSis Linker! on Petrnl. I. a 17 The kamennoie mash, or rock 
butter, a fat yellowish substance of a penetrating smell, 
being a mixture of alum and fluid bitumen. 189S Penny 
Cycl. VI. 68/a The most important vegetable butters are 
produced by the Boosts s butyracea . . and certain palms, 
such as the Cocos butyracea and the Eteris Gnineeusis . 
1861 Our English Home iji Almonds . .were boiled until 
the liquor became a delicious cream, from which was made 
the famous butter of almonds. *866 Treat. Hot. a ▼. My- 
r utica, (.The Axed oil of nutmegs] is extracted by prexsure, 
and forms what is called butter of mace. 

b. est. in t hem., an old name of several anhy- 
drous chlorides, as butter of antimony, arsenio, 
bismuth, tin, alno. 

164s French Out ill. Hi. (1651) 71 Oil or Butter of Anti- 
mony. 180a Chkvknix in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 . 164 The 
muriatic salts, formerly known by the strange name of butters 
of the metals, siia Sia H. Davy them. Philos. 407 The 
only known compound, bismuth and chlorine, .called butter 
of Bismuth. find. 377 Butter of sine. 1876 Hari.ky Mat. 
bted. a6o Butter of Antimony h an energetic caustic. 

II. Comb, and Attrib. 

4 . General comb. : a. attributive, as butter-ear t , 
•rusk, -churn, - crock , -dairy, - dealer , -dent, - dish , 
•firkin, f -kit, - merchant , + -monger, -pot, - shop 
(also fig.), f -skep, -tub; b. objective gen., as 
butter-maker, - making ; o. similative, as butter - 
colour, -coloured, - like . 

i8aB Miss Mitfoed Village (1863) 179 [They] would 
run to meet the "butter-cart as if it were a carriage and 
four. 1706 Land. Gat. No. 4183/1 An Act . . for Amending 
of the Law. in relation to "Butter-Casks. 1847 Mont in 
Rural Cycl. I. 599 The lime is pre-eminently suited for 
the manufacture of butler-casks. 1589 in H. Hall Sec. in 
Elizabethan Aye (i886> aoi A "butler -churn, 3*. *86$ 

Tylor Early Hist. Man. ix. 940 In modern India, butter 
churns are worked with a cord. 1877 Little i>ai.k in Academy 
94 Feb. 158 There are at least six shades of "butter-colour. 
» 7 * Twamlky Dairying 81 A near relation of mine, who 
kept a * Butter Dairy. 1780 British Topogr. II. 777 Mr. 
Van's account of * out ter- dew that fell in the provinces 
of Munster and Leinster, ixya Wilts 4 lav. N. C. (1835) 349, 
xxxix "butter Dishes. 1861 M as. Uekton Houtck. Manage m. 
814 An ornamental butter-di*h. 1640 Debate in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. iii.ii6o9> 1 . 151 The. .marking of * Butter- Firkins. 
*■67 Richmond Wills < 1853) 909, lj "bullet-kit ts. 180a Pai.ky 
Nat . Theol. xtii. A small nipple, yielding upon pressure 
a 'butter-like substance. 1830 Gf.o F.mot A. Bede 111 lie 
actually dared not look at tnis little *butterinaker for the 
first minute or two. 1751 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I II. 
xoi, I expect immortality from the science of Gutter- 
making. *899 Geo. Eliot A. Bale 70 The linen butter- 
making apron, with its bib. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
■ 11 The "butter-merchant* in London. 1710 i.ond. Gat. 
No. 5879/4 William Dixon . . * Huttermonger. is 1693 U Mou- 
lt ART Rabelais in. xvii. 139 A great "Butter-pot full of 
fresh Cheese. 1869 E. Mktf.vamd J. Wedgwood I. 195 The 
butter-pot was a coarse cylindrical vessel . . formed of clay. 
1773 Genff. Mag. XL 1 II. 579 The poor man, who keeps a 
"butler-shop in Newgate-markrt. 1831 Black w. Mag. 55 
He has carefully collected, preserved, published, and trans- 
mitted to the butter-shops, all the hyperbolical ltomltast. 
197 a Wills Sr Inv. N. C. (1835) 949 One "butter-skepp. 
1970 /bid. 318 * Butter tubbex, scuttles and other stuff. 1741 
Compl. Earn. -Piece 1. i. 93 Take a Butter-tub. 

6. Special comb. : t butter- ale ■■ buttered ale 
(see Ale 4) ; butter and egge, a popular name 
for several flowers which are of two shades of 
yellow, esp. Toadflax ( l. inaria vulgaris) and varie- 
ties of Narcissus ; butter and tallow tree : see 
quot.) ; butter- back, a kind of wild duck ({/. S.) ; 
butter-badger {dial.), an itinerant butter-factor ; 
f butter-bag. a contemptuous epithet for a Dutch- 
man (cl Butter-box) ; butter-bake, Sc., a butter 
biscuit ; butter- barrel « butter-cask in 4 ; also 
dial, a barrel-chum ; butter-bird, a name for 
the Bobolink {U. S.) ; f butter-bitten, a., ? given 
to biting butter (cf. Bitten ppl. a. 4) ; butter- 
boat, a vessel for serving melted butter in ; used 
fig. of lavish adulation (collof.) ; butter-oooler, 
a vessel for keeping butter cool when brought on 
the table; butter or ora, a market-cross near 
which butter is told ; butter-cutter, the name of 
an insect (? corruption of bud-cutter; see Bud sbA 
5); butter-dock (see quot.); butter-fhotor, a 
tradesman who buys butter from the farmers to 
•ell wholesale ; butter-fleh, the Spotted Gunnel, 
so called from its slimy skin ; butter-flip, a local 
name of the Avocet ; butter-jags, a dial, name 
for i+otus eornienlafus, also for Afedicago falcata ; 
butftat-knifb, a blunt knife used for cutting butter 
at fjirte; butter-lamp, a lamp fed with butter 


instead of oil ; butter-leaves, a name for A triplex 
hortbmis and Rumex alpinus ; butter - man, a 
map who makes or sells butter; also Naut. a 
schooner rigged in a particular way; fbutter- 
mo»k ■ Butter - piu.nt x ; butter -mould (see 
quot) ; butter-mouth attrib ., a contemptuous 
epithet for a Dutchman «■> butter-bag ; butter- 
pat, a small piece of butter rolled or shaped into 
some ornamental form for the table ; butter-pear 
-‘BkvbeIc; butter-plate, a plate for holding 
butter ; also, a name for Ranunculus fiammuta ; 
t butter-quean -* butter-whore ; butter-rigged a. 
Naut. (see quot. 1885, and cf butter-man ) ; 
t butter-root — Butterwort ; butter-scotch 
(also dial, butter scot), a kind of toffee, chiefly 
composed of sugar and butter ; butter - toast 
(more commonly buttered toast toast spread with 
butter; butter-tree, name of Bassia butyracea 
and Bassia Parhii; butter-weed, a name for 
E tiger on canadensis and Senecio lobatus ; but- 
ter-weight, formerly 18 or more ounces to the 
pound; hence, fig. for ‘good measure' ( obs .); 
t but ter- whore, a scolding butter- woman ; + but- 
ter-wife, butter-woman, a woman who makes 
or sells butter; butter-worker, a contrivance for 
pressing the butter-milk out of butter. See also 
Buttkii-box, -bub, -cup, -ply, -wokt, etc. 

*666 Preys Diary 17 Mar., Home, having a great cold: 
so to bed, drinking "butter-ale. 1776 Withering Bot. 
Arrangem. (17061 111 . 35a Toadflax, Snap dragon, "Butter 
and Eggs, i860 Jefferies Gt. Estate 8} In shady wood- 
lands the toadflax or butter-and-eggs is often pale,— a 
sulphur colour. 1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 46 The 
"Butter and Tallow-tree of Sierra Leone, which owes 
its name 1 Pentadesma butyracea 1 to the yellow greasy 
juke its fruit yields when cut. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. 

I. 913 Little black and white duck, called "Butter Back 

{Anas minor picta ). 1897 Erasers Mag LVI. 355 His 

father was . . a "butter-badger. 1 1649 Howell Lett. 11. xi, 
The "butterbag Hollander. *8e8 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 
910 He .. thumped "butter-bakes with his elbows to some 
purpose. 186a Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. I. 6 The 
"butter-barrel An’ cheese wring. 1883 Standard 96 Dec., 
They [bobolinks] . . grow so fat that they receive the name 
of 11 butter birds a 1377 Gascoigne l oy. Hollands (1831) 
99i The Dutche with "buitcrbilten iawes. 1767 Gentl. Mag. 
Sept. 891/9 His mustard-glass and "butter-boat were over- 
turned. 1807 Byron To Miss Pigot 5 July, Upset a butter- 
boat in the lap of a lady. 1869 Sat. Rest. 7 Jail. r6/a That 
kind of praise which feels like the butter-bual down one's 
back. 1866 J. H. Skinner After Storm I. 181 He praised 
some things and gave advice about others, using the butter- 
boat less freely than is customary at volunteer inspections. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. iia/i Ice Jugs and "Butter 
Coolers. 1883 Flor. M arry at A foment Madness Qc. III. 
170 Their old-world institutions and buildings— their "butter 
crosses and market steps. 1719 London & Wise Compl. 
Gard. 178 The end of tneir new Shoots intireiy cut ofT by 
a little black round Insect, called "Buttercutter. 1863 
Prior PianGn . 36 *Rntter-dock , from its leaves being used 
for lapping butter, whence the Scotch name of it, Suiair- 
dock, R urn ex obtusifolins. 1813 V a ncouvkr Agric. Devon 
930 The "butter-factors at Honiton. 1674 Ray (Sea) Fishes, 
toll. 104, 56 "Butter- Fish. 1740 R. Brookes Art Angling 

II. xviiL 193 The Butter-Fish or Gunnel . . sometimes attains 

the Length of six Inches, .is taken frequently on the Cornish 
Coast. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4)179 The Butter- 
fish is an excellent and delicate morsel *8oe G. Montagu 
Omith. Did. (1833) 66 *Butterfiip, a name for the Avoml 
1691 Ray N. C. Wds. Coll. 19 * Butter-jags, the Flowers of 
the Tr/olium silioua comnta . 1776 Withering Bot. 

A rrnugem. (17961 VI. 659 Yellow Meifick, Buttcrjags. *884 
Gii.moum Mongols 91 The altar on which a "butter-lamp was 
then burning. 1789 Marshall Glocester E. D. S.) "Butter- 
leaves, the leaves of the Atriphx hortensis , or garden 
orach ; which dairy women in general sow in their gardens, 
annually, [for packing butter in], i8oa Ed in. Rev. I. 51 
"Butter-men . . are scarcely ever attacked by the plague. 
1889 Daily Tel 96 Nov. (on Rigs), He believed that this 
name (butter-mnn] was given in consequence of numbers 
of this kind of craft trading to Holland for butter. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 50 "Buttir market, 1861 Mrs. Bkf.ton House A. 
Managem. 814 "Butter-moulds, or wooden stamps for mould- 
ing fresh butler. 1947 Boordk introd. Knoud. 147, 1 am 
a rlemyng, what for all thatf. ."‘Buttermouth Fiemyng’, 
men doth me call. 1616 Suhfi.. ft Markh. Conntr. Farm 
417 Garden tender or delicate pear such as "Butter peare. 
1719 London ft Wise Compl. Gard. 59 The Burree..lt’x 
call d the Butter Pear, because of its smooth, delicious, 
melting soft Pulp. 1793 H. Waltoi.e Corr. 1 1837) 1 . 903 The 
"butter-plate is not exactly what you ordered, but I flatter 
myself you will like it as well. 1893 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. K. Bord. 1 . 96 Ranunculus Flammula , the Butter- 
Plate, a name expressive of the comparative flatness 
of the corolla. H Mohs in Enthus . Tri. (i6«6> ic6 

You . .scold more bitterly than any "Butter-quean. l 88 x W. 
C. Russell Ocean Free L. III.iv. 191 The little wooden 
cabin of a "butter-rigged schooner. 1889 Daily Tel. a6 Nov. 
(on Rigs), A butter-rigged schooner 's a vessel that sets her 
top-gallant sail flying. The yard comes down on the top- 
sail yard, and the sails is furled together. 1907 Gerard 
Herbal cclxiil | 4. 645 In Yorkshire ..it is called Butter- 
woorts, "Butter roote, and white roote. tfes Whitby Gloss., 
* Butterscoi, treacle ball, with an amalgamation of butter 
in it. 1869 Miss Braddon Sir JaspI' XXVI. e6o The 
vendors of toothsome "butterscotch wdre Withe and busy. 
i8a6 Polwhklr Trad. 4 Recoil. 11 . 361 , 1 found time to., 
treat him with "butter-toast for his supper, and butter-toast 
for his breakfast, 1830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. 181 The 
"Butter Tree of Mungo Park was also a species of Bassia. 
1866 Treat. Bot., Bassia butyracea , the Indian Butter tree. 
1878 H.Stanlby Dark Cent. II. xUl. 363 The Bassia Parkii, 


or Shea butter-tree, .exude* a yellowish-white sticky matter. 
t886 N. 4 Q. 30 Jan. 98 The Shea tree or butter tree of 
Africa. 1713 Swift On Poetry 540 Yet why should we be 
lac'd so strait T 111 give my monarch "butter-weight. 1867 
Vancouver Agric. Devon { 18x3) 931 This selling in some 
measure accounts for the enlarged customary butter-weight 
in this country. 1999 Nashe Four Lott . Cotfiti. 49 Thou 
anant"buuerwhore, thou cotqueane, ft scrattop of scoldes. 
1764 T. Brydurm Homer Travest. 1*7971 1 . 940 You. .scolded 
like a butter-whore. 194a Bminklow Complaynt vi. (1874) 
19 Not so modi as the poor® "butter-wife but she isspoyleo* 
i6ox Shak*. All's Well iv. i. 945, Tongue, I must put you 
into a "Butter-womans mouth . . if you prattle mee into 
these perilles. 1883 Punch 94 Feb. 87 The five Royal Com- 
missioners in their butterwoman's cloaks, 
t Bn*tter, sb* Obs . [|. F. bautair * a Farriers 
Battresse ' (Cotgr.).l - Buttkris. 

1483 Cath . Angl. 30 A Buttyr, seedprum. 1607 Topsell 
Four./. Beasts (1673) 311 The humor lies in the foot, 
for the which you must search with your Butter, paring all 
the soles of the fore-feet. Ibid. 393 Pull off the shooe, and 
then open the place grieved with a Butter or Drawer. 

tBirtter, sb.* Obs. (? nonce-wd.) [app. a. 
MDu. or Flem. boiler * aleator improbns et prana* 
ricator ' (Kilian).] One who cheats at play. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 197 Players at dyse, ribaufdea and 
butters. 


Butter (birui), sbA [f. Butt v . 1 + -br i.] An 
animal that butts. 

s6xx Cotgr., Cousseur ; a butter or iurrer. 1883 Fi/esh. 
7 ml. xo May 3/6 The goat is a hard butter. 

Butter vbn tw), sb.b [f. Burr jAu (or the derived 
v 3 ) 4- kkL] A machine for sawing off the ends of 
legs or boards, to render them square. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. s.v., In the large saw-mills of 
the lumber regions double butters are used. 

Butter, obs. form of Bittern. 

1600 Sc. Acts 16 Jas. VI, xxiii, Skaildrsik, Herron, 
Butter, or any sic kynde of fowtles. x6ao J. Mason New- 
fouudl. 4 Butters, blaike Birds with red breantes. 


Butter (bt/’tai), v. [f. Butter j^. 1 ] 

1 . Irons. To smear or spread with butter. Also, 
To cook or dish up with butter isee Buttered a). 

1496 [see Buttered ppl. a.]. i$s8 Tindalr Obed. Chr. 
Man in Doctr. ’Treatises (1848) 977 They think that, if tiie 
bishop butter the child in the forehead, that it is safe. 1989 
Darrell's Accts. in H. Hall Sue. in Elizabeth. Age (1886) 
913 For .. buttering ij cold chickens, \d. 1998 Shaks. 

Merry W. 111. v. 8 If 1 be scru’d such another tricke, lie 
haue my braines tane out and butter'd. 1608 — Lear 11. 
iv. 197 I was her Brother, that in pure kindnesse to his 
Horse buttered his Hay. 1796 Mas. Glasse Cookery v. 
53 Butter the paper and also the gridiron. 1883 Jago in 
A n env ledge 74 Aug. 1 ao/vc Ship.biscuits. .soaked in not coffee 
and then buttered. 


b. To close up with butter. 

1807 Sv». Smith Plymle/s Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 163A An 
Irish peasant fills the barrel of his gun full of tow dipped in 
oil, butters up the lock, buries it in a bog. 

c. in proverbial expressions, as Fine words but- 
ter no parsnips. To know on which side one's 
bread is buttered : sec Buead 2 f. To butter one's 
bread on both sides : to be wasteful or luxurious. To 


have one's bread buttered for lift : to be well pro- 
vided for. + To butter the cony : see quot. 16 1 1. 

x6ix Cotgr *.v. Ambesata , Ay ant faict Ambesatz, hav- 
ing buttered the connie ; hnuing had that chance that no 
wise man would nicke. 1645 Sacred Decretal 3 Fair words 
butter no fish. x8sx Byron Vis. Judgm. xcvl. His bread. 
Of which he buttered both sides. 1870 Lowell A mong my 
Hks. Ser. L (1873) 35 & Fine words, says our homely old 
proverb, butter no parsnips. 1889 D. C. Murray First 
Pers . Sing. xx. (i886) 159 He told himself that in any case 
his bread was buttered for life. 

2 .fig. fa. Scequct. 1735. b. To flatter lavishly, 
to tx-claub with fulsome praise or compliment. 

1700 Congreve Way World Frol. (1866) 939 The squire 
that's butter’d still is sure to be undone. 17*9 New Cant. 
Did., To butter g signifies also, to cheat or defraud in a 
smooth or plausible Manner. 1816 Scott Autig. x*xvi\. 
957 Butter him with some warlike terms -praise his dress 
and address, a 1849 Hood Public Dinner ii, Long speeches 
are stutter'd. And toasts are well butter’d. *884 Sat. Re v. 
5 July 97/1 The Lord Chief Justice of England made a tour 
through America and generously buttered the natives, 
f 3 . slang. 'To increase the stakes every throw 
or every game* J. Obs. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Butter, to double or treble 
the Bet or Wager to recover all Losses. <1x719 Addikon 
FreehoUter No. 40 Wks. (i8an 305 One of Mr. Congreve'S 
prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering game- 
ster, tnat stakes all his winning upon one cast ; so that if 
he loses the last throw, he is sure to be undone. 

Buttera’oeoua, a. ttonce-wd. - Butyracious. 
1837 Lockhart Scott vu. (Chandos) 159 Our butteraceouT 
friend at the Cross. 

Butteraa, obs. f. Buttrehs. 
t Bn'ttarbore. Obs. [Possibly f. Buttir sb.l 
(the implement being compared in form to a 
* cheese-taster *) + Bore sb. * 5 ; but cf. Fr. bouterot, 
boutcrcau, bout erode, denoting pointed instruments 
for punching or boring.] (See quot.) 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 109 Who if he have ground to 
suspect any of the pots, tryes them with an instrument of 
Iron made like a Cheese-Taster, only much larger and longer, 
called an Auger or Butterboare, with which he nukes 
proof (thrusting it in obliquely) to the bottom of the pot 
t Bu*tter-bo wsy 9 a. Obs . [f. Du. boterbus 
butter-box.] Of the nature of a Buttob-box s. 
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BUTTKB-BOX 

It« ll « n mj th« butterbo— ir 

*• A box for holding butter. 

*T 0 NugkmtO. Tour [. 44 The common people seldom 
go upon a journey without a butter-box In their pockets, 
t *. Contemptuous designation for a Dutchman. 
Cf. also butter bag, -mouth (But rut jA* 5). 

sfoo Dekkkr £W/r Crw/? WU 1873 I. si We have not 
men enow, but wee must entertains every huttcrbox. idea 
MaesiNGKit Renegado ii.v, Some low country butterboxT 
idye H. bTueea Justtf. Dutch War 79 The Worfd is 
coming to a fine pass when these Butter-boxes presume 
*«•«•» S‘l Europe Civility, stss Diet. Buckish Stour, 
Butter Bex , a Dutchman, from the great quantity of butter 
eaten by the people of that country. 

Butter- Dump, hitter-bump. [f. hitter, 
bitter , earlier forms of Bittern + Bump*.*] Local 
name of the Bittern ; Phillips 1678 makes it a dif- 
ferent bird, but prob. in error. 

** 7 * h* Skinner. Philuw (App.', Butterbump, a 
sort of Bin! which some call Onocrolalus. .Others think this 
bird rather than the Bittern (which they call Anita Stet- 
to be that which is called in l^ntin Butte. iM 

H. Mork (rlanv ill's Saddncumns Post sc. <1681) 30 And 
does she not . put her Neb also into it sometimes,’ as into 
a Reed ., and cry like a Butterbump? 1864 Tennyson 
AT erM. Farmer \0 id Style) vlii, Moist loikc a butter-bump, 
fur I eerd 'um a boot an’ alxwt. 1871 E. Peacock Ra(f 
Skirt. 11 . in We got ten couple. . besides two butter-bumps 
and a heronsew. 

Butterbur (birtaibiU). Also 7 -bum. [f. 
Butter jiM + Bur Conjectured to be so named 
because its leaves were used for wrapping butter 
in ; cf. butter -dock, butter-leaves in Butter sbA 5. 
See, however, quot. 1651, which suggests a different 
explanation.] A plant, Petasites vulgaris , with 
large soft leaves, growing in wet land ; sometimes 
made the English name of the genus. 

1348 Tuknkh Sautes l/erbes s.v.. Potashes is called in the 
South partes of Englande a Butter bur. 1997 bsRARn 
Herbal cdxxviii. | 1. 667 Bvtter Hurre doth, .bring fourth 
flowers before the leauex, as doth Coltcsfoot. 1651 N. 
Biggs Sew Dispens. 43 p 70 From Butter-burre floweth 
(Jura, from Chameleon bird-lime. 167a Kay lrav.{ 1738) 
11 . 199 The leaves thereof are rough ana round, as big very 
near as those of Pctasites, call’d Butlerburn in our language. 
1794 Maktyn Rousseau's Hot. xxvi. 38^ Butter-bur has vast 
leaves shaped like those of the Coltsfoot ; many . . flowers 
collected into an ovate thyrse. 1897 Kingsley 7 wo V. 
Ago 11 . 269 A long bar of gravel, covered with giant 1 but- 
terbur * leaves. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 634/1 What .. is 
sometimes called ‘winter heliotrope', is the fragrant ‘but- 
terbur*, or sweet-scented coltsfoot, Petasites \Tussilago) 
fragrant. 

1 i Erroneously : the Burdock ( Arctium lappa). 
1861 S. Thomson Wild F Unvert ill. led. 4) 306 The butter- 
bur t Arctium lappa* lias a repute in malignant fevers. 

Buttercup ibimiklM)'. 

+ 1. A cup ior holding butter. Obs. 

191a Will £. Grantham (Somerset Ho.) My buttercuppis 
of silver. 

2 . A name popularly applied to species of Ranun- 
culus bearing >ellow cup-shaped flowers, esp. P. 
bulbosus , A*, acris, and A*, repens ; and usually 
taken as the English name of the genus. 

(The name, which seems to be firet recorded in the course 
of 18th c , may tie regarded as a mixture of the older names 
for these plants, «ii. Huttehhi.ower and gold-cups or king- 
cups. In the earlier instances it is always buttercups.] 

1777 Liuiitfooy Pi. Scot. (17891 1 . 292 Ranunculus but- 
bosus , Bulbous Crowfoot, or Butler-cups, Auglis\ R. acris, 
Upright Meadow Crowfoot. 179a Martyn Flora Rust. 

I. 30 These three Crowfoots are confounded by persons 
ignorant of Botany under the names of Butler - flowers, 
Butter-cups, King-Cups, Cold-cups and Gold-kiiops. 1707 
Miller Hard. Diet., It.. is confounded vulgarly with the 
repens and bnlbosus under the name of Rutterflnwer or 
Butter-cups; under the notion that the yellow colour of 
butter is owing to these plants. 2803 Wordsw. Small 
Celandine 51 Wks. (1869) 120 Buttercups, that wilt be seen, 
Whether we will see or no. 1817 Rpks Cyct s.v., Ranun- 
culus bulbosus. Bulbous Crow-foot, or Buttercups. i8es 
Clark Vill. Minstr , II. 173 Feather-headed grasses.. And 
yellow buttercup 187s Oliver Fie in. Bet. 11. f a. 193 
Thus, we refer all the species of Buttercup to the genus 
Ranunculus. 

b. Applied (with distinctive epithets') to other 
plants bearing flowers of similar appearance, 
Water Buttercup (Call ha palustris anti Ranun- 
culus aquatilis ), White Butteroupe ( Parnassia 
pa/uslrts). (Britten and Holland.) 

3. at t rib. (ir. late use, referring to the bright 
golden-yellow colour of the flower). 

2879 Miss Br addon Sir. World l 1 In buttercup-time, 
just when May . . melts into tender June. 1883 Truth 31 
May 760/s Smartly dressed in a short buttercup satin skin. 

. .Trie boots were of the buttercup shade of the satin skirt. 
ButtffiVfld ( bp- tojd ),///. a- [f. Butter y.i] 

1 . Smeared or spread with butter. 

1498 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge Browne breede tost yd 
wytn hony In lyknesse of a buttery d loof. a 1880 Rochester 
in D'Urfey Fills (17x9' 343 With greasy painted Faces 
drest, With butter'd Hair. Vfa. Mbs Rappald Eng. 
Itensekpr. (1778) x8i Tie it close up in a cloth well buttered. 
181a L. Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 769/1 The urn and the 
buttered toast. 1847 Barham Ingot. I.eg. Ser. in. (1858) 474 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toaat. 
f 2 . Cooked with butter ; served up with melted 
butter. Obs. 


1187 Trissli Treat. (1850) 6, I would you had a dlshe 
of buttered peason. 1998 Nash a Saffron Walden O W, 
Trotters, sheepes porknelu, and buttered rootes. 1807 Carr. 
Smith Seaman’s Grom. xv. 73 A dish of buttered Rice with 
a little Cynamon. 1878 B. R. Let. Fop. Friends 4 Butter'd 
Codfish. ' 1789 Buena Halloween xxviii, Butter'd aow'ut. 
t b. Buttered ale (beer ) : see Ale 4. 

1547 Bogide Bren. Health (195a) ito, A remedy (for 
hoarseness), .drynke buttered Ale or buttered beere. 1784 
T. Bridges Homer Travest. 11 . 913 Good old wives shall 
tell the tale O'er roasted eggs and butter'd ale. 1789 J. 
O'Donnrl in Med. Cemmun. II. 999 He desired to have 
some buttered ale for his supper. 

8 . fig. 

i6a§ Hast Anat. Ur. 11. 1 58 If fa ire buttered speeches. . 
could cure diseases. 1793 1 . Brrrspord in Looker-on No. 
80 U7A41 111 . 975 Weft -buttered blasphemies, stolen, 
through the medium of the foot-boy, from his master's 
table. s8aa C. Swan Heir of Foie 946 At this poetic shop 
they Mil. .Best buttered Mntiments in rhyme. 

+ b. Buttered bun(s (slang). A harlot, a mis- 
tress. (Cf. H. E. Diet. Cant. Crew 1690). 

1879 Cullen tv. Flock 0/ Court Misses in Roxb. Ballads 
(1884/ V. 106 This is the day . . that sets our Monarch free 
From butter'd Buns [/. e. Louise de QudrouoilleJ and 
Slavery. 

Buttere8E(e f obs. f. Buttress. 

Bu*tt6V-fi Agsrsd, a. That takes hold of 
things with a loose slippery grasp, as if with fin- 
gers greased with butter ; apt to let things fall or 
slip through one’s fingers. Also fig. (< colloq .) 

The dial, sense is often ‘unable to handle anything hot*. 
18x5 Markham Eng. Plonseto. 11. ii. (1668 > 51 She must 
not be butter-fingred, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted; for 
the first will let everything fall, etc. 184s Prater’s Mag, 
XX 111 . 671 Butterfingered at a catch. 1884 Chr. Comnnv. 
14 Feb. 498/3 A discreet Christian meets with few rebuffs; a 
blundering butter-fingered one with many. 

Bnttar-fingors (ba-taiifiiggau). A butter- 
fingered person ; esp. one who lets slip through 
his fingers a cricket-ball that he ought to catch 
or stop, (colloo., chiefly in vocative.) 

2837 Dickens Pukw. vii, At every bad attempt to catch, 
and every failure to stop the ball, he launched hi* personal 
displeasure at the head of the devoted individual in such 
denunciations as . . now, butter-fingers, muff, humbug, and 
so forth. 1840 Thackeray Misc. (1837* 375 When the 

executioner had come to the last of tne heads, he lifted it 
up, but, by some clumsiness, allowed it to drop ; at this the 
crowd yelled out, ‘ Ah. Butter-fingers I ' a 868 H. Kingsley 
Silcote of S. 111 . vii. 123, I never was a butter-fingers, 
though a bad hatter. 

So butter- finger, attrib. ( rare.) 

1891 P'rascds Mag. XLIV. 979 His ‘butterfinger* fashion 
of taking hold of things. 

t Bu'tter-fiowtr. Obs. [cf. Ger. butterblume : 
perh. from colour of the flower, but see quota. 1607 
and 176s; the notion expressed in the latter is 
common both in England and Germany, but is 
unfounded, as cows do not cat the buttercup.] 

1 . An older name of the Buttercup, q. v. 

1978 Lyte Dodoens in. lxxiv. 429 Some do also name it 
. .in Englishe Goldcuppes, Goldknoppes, and Butterflower*. 
1607 TnrsRi.i. Four -/. Beasts (16731 There is un herb 
much like crow-foot, called of the Germans 1 Butter-bloii- 
men ’, and in English 'butter-flower', which is used to 
colour butter. 160a l ’oemt in Burlesque 9 N ew Rigg'd and 
gay. As Beaux or Butler-flowers in May. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa * 181 1) VEIL 54 A verdant field overspread with 
butter-flowers, and daisies. 178a B. Stilmngkl. Eat. Hist. 
in Misc. Tracts 339 It is a notion tlmt prevails commonly 
that cows eat the crow-foot . . and that this occasions the 
butter to be yellow, from whence I suppose it is generally 
known by the name of the butter-flower. But this 1 be- 
lieve is all a mistake. 179a [see Buttercup 2). 1809 

Loudon Plncycl. IV. 794 Butter-flower or Butter-cup is u 
species of Crowfoot. *39 Hooper Med. Diet. 900. 

2 . Blue butterfiower : gome unknown plant. 

1999 A M. Gabc Burner's Bk. Physic ao»/i l ake blewe 

buttcrAowers. 

Butterfly (btrtajfbi). Forma: 1 buttorfleose, 
3 bufeerfllaa, 4 boterfleje, -flye, bolter-, botttr , 
botyrfiye, (-file), 4-6 butterfly©, -flie, 5 botur-, 
botir-, buttur-, buttyrflye, (-file), butter, 
buttyrfle(e, botftrfley, 7 butterflee, 7- butter- 
fly. [f. Butter sb* + Fly sb. ; with OE. buttor - 
filoge cf. Du. botervlieg, earlier botervlieghe, mod.G. 
butterfiiege. The reason of the name is unknown : 
Wedgwood points out a Du. synonym bottrschijte 
in Ktlian, which suggests that the insect was so 
called from the appearance of its excrement.] 

1 . An insect belonging to any of th< se diurnal 
species of lepidoptera, or scaly-winged flies, which 
have knobbed antennae, and carry their wings 
erect when at rest. 

a toto ASlpric Voc. In Wp.-WOlcker 191 Papilio , buttor- 
fleoge. a ijoo Fiona 4 lit. 473 per fliste uc a buterfli^e 
Are ihc wisie on min he. c 1386 Chaucer Nonne prestos 
Prol. 94 Swich talkyng is nat worth a boterflye. c 2400 
Promp. Parr. 46 Roturflye, papilio. r 1440 Hyi.tom Scabs 
PerfA W.de W. > ill. xxv, Lyke to children pat renneth after 
butter flyes. 1948 Latimer Strut. PtoughernArh.) 99 The 
butterflye glonethe not in hyr owne dedes. *608 Shake. 
TV. 4 Cr. 111. ill 78 Men like butter-flies, Shew not their 
mealte wings, but to the Summer, iflefl Bacon Sylva 
9 696 As ButterflUm quicken with heat, which were benum* 
med with cold. 17M Gay Fables 1. xxiv. 41 And what's a 
Butterfly f At best He's but a caterpillar, drest. 1849 
Dakwim Nat. Vof. 11 33 This [Papilio feroma] is the only 


BUTTRBYIiY. 

butterfly which I have ever Men, that traei Its leaf for ran* 
tiing. 1898 Mas. Beowhino Amr. Leigh jie Butterflies 
that bear Upon their blue wings such red embers round. 

& fig. A vain, gaudily attired person (e.g. a 
courtier who flutters about the court); a light- 
headed, inconstant person ; a giddy trifler. 

sflog Shake Lears, iff 13 Weel. -tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded Butterflies. 1849 Drumm. or Hawtm. Fam. ffjp, 
Wks. (171 il 14s Long since I learned not to esteem or 
any golden butterflies there [at court), but as of counters. 
1787 Fordyce Strm. Yng. Worn. led. 41 L ii. 76 Nor will you 
be in danger of appearing butterflies one day, and slatterns 
the next. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 83 Coronated carriages 
abound : the butterflies of fashion are abroad, iflflg M. G. 
Watkins in Academy % Dm. 379/1 Sufficiently inteteeting 
to captivate that butterfly, the 'general reader 1 . 

b. Applied to something flimsy, like a butter- 
fly’s wings. 

a idea T. Cartwright Cortfut. Rkem. N. T. (1618) 407 
Those Churches which used unleavened bread, used no such 
butterflies as you doe ; but had a great Cake which was 
sufficient for the whole congregation to communicate in. 
f 3 . Humorous designation for : ? Some sort of 
legal summons or paper. Obs. 

1983 Sri’ ness Anat. Abus. (18361 140* If the poor* manne 
haue not where with to pay. .out goe butterflies and writtes 
as thick as haile. 

4 . The guide for the reins on the front of a han- 
som cab, named from a fancied resemblance to a 
butterfly with extended wings. 

1883 Standard 6 Mar. 6/3 The box covered the whole 
roof of the cab, preventing nim [the cabman] from seeing 
the 'butterfly'. 1884 Speef. R entity 4 Wheeled s Patent 
No. 14708 The butterfly, or bracket, is screwed to the top 
of tho Hansom cab. 

6. Coal-mining. ? A set of catches which open 
out so as to prevent the falling of the cage. 

i88a in West. Mom. News *5 Nov. j/6 The ascending cage 
was hurled into the headgear, smashing the butterflies and 
breaking the engine rope, and had it not been for the re- 
maining butterflies the cage must ha\e fallen to the bottom. 

II. attrib. and comb. 

6. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
butterfly ; fig. vain, giddy, inconstant, frivolous. 

1873 R. Head Canting Acad. 103 The Bawd furnisheth 
them with Butterfly Garments. «7sB Mss. Pbmdahvrs in 
Mrs. Detany’s Carr. i6« All the butterfly men were at 
court last night. 1839 P rased s Mag. XV. 039 Mr. Bailey 
was a dandy of the butterfly order. 1847-9 Todd Cyct. 
Anat. 4 Pays. IV. 171/2 The butterfly movement of the 
wings being most commonly resorted to. iBm C BrontS 
VilTctte i. j He is fond of science . . a thing his butterfly 
wife could not endure. 

7 . Simple combinations, as butterfly-like, -catch- 
ing, -hunting. 

1B78 Browning Poets Croistc 53 The hard bom to bask 
Butterfly-like in shine which kings and queens And baby- 
dauphins shed. 1881 J. Payn Grape fir. Thom 1 . ii. 99 
His only exercise (he was an entomologist) being butterfly, 
catching. i88x Grant Allen Vignettes Nat. Tv. 31 The 
date when flower-hunting and butterfly-hunting both begin. 

8. Special comb. : buttorfly-blook, AW., a 
small block consisting of two wings containing 
rollers for a chain to pass over ; butterfly olaok, 
-000k butterfly-valve ; butterfly-flab, the Ocel- 
latcd Blenny ( Blennius ocellar is) ; butterfly- 
flower, the genus Schisanthus ; butterfly nut 
[Mech.), a nut provided with wings so as to be 
turned by the thumb and finger "^thumb-nut \ but- 
terfly orohie, a book -name for J/abenaria chfo- 
rantha and //. bifolia ; butterfly plant, the name 
of two Orchids, Oneidium papilio and Phalm- 
nopsis amalnlis ; also (quot. 188 a) — butterfly 
flower ; butterfly screw (Afech.), a screw with a 
thumb-piece, a thumb-screw; butterfly-shaped a. 
Bot. - Papilionaceous; butterfly - shell, the 
popular name of the genus Volula of testaceous 
molluscs; butterfly -▼elve, a kind of double 
clack-valve, so called from its resemblance, when 
open, to a butterfly’s wings ; butterfly-weed, a 
name of various American plants, esp. Asclepiat 
tuberosa . 

i88a Nases Seamanship fed. 6) 41 Rollers or "butterfly 
blocks are fitted to bands round the yard. s86i N. Kamkink 
Steam Engine 193 A pair of flap valves placed hinge to hinge 
(usually made of one piece of leather fastened down in the 
middle* constitutes a ' "butterfly-clack \ 1740 R. Brookes 
Art Angling 11. vL 187 The 'Butterfly- Fish is often ex- 
posed to sale at Venice among other small Fish. 178a B. 
Stillingpl. Earn. Nat. in Misc. Tracts 84 The butterfly 
fish . . brings forth its feetus alive. sflBs F. Darwin in 
Nature XXIII. 334 It seems impossible to believe that 
a *butterfly-rtower could be developed under such circum- 
stances. sMo Si* K. Herd Shipbuitd. xi. 933 When 
the door is closed, the damp screws or "butterfly nuts 
which are hinged to the frame, are turned back from the 
doorway. 188a Garden 11 Feb. 91/9 "Butterfly plants 
( Schisanthus ) are a charming class of annuals. 1878 S. 
Kens. Mns. Catal . No. 1148 A milled headed screw works 
this Uft, and an adjacent "butterfly screw. 1778 Withering 
Bot. Amsngem. 1796 I. 306 Blossoms ^butterfly-shaped, 
unequal. *1889 Lbthksy In Cine. Sc. I. 199/1 In this tube 
there is placed a "butterfly -valve. s 8 rd Lindlkv Nat. 
Syst. Bek. *13 "Butterfly weed is a popular remedy in the 
United States for a variety of disorders. 

Hence SatkvflTfoa, -lam, nonce-wds. 
s8fla H. Mbs 1 vale Faucit of B. II. n. vii. 940 The world 
in all its aspects bore the pleasent face of butterflydoat* 



BUXTSBFLY. 


BUT7IH0. . 


aMi S. CL OaaoaNi Lett, Educ. Vug. Chilton m$ That 
inuU amount of batterfiyiam of which wo mo ao much in 
after-life. 

Brttttflj, v. ff. prec. sb.] 
intr. To flutter or flit like a butterfly. 

1*73 Howells Foregone Cornel riii, Gamine, sonneteer- 
ing, and buttorflying about mncnlly. 2880 /cm 11. 448 
Who are thoac young gentlefqsn at that aida soot, who 
butterfly round that amuing lily t 
j Bnitwvhiait Obs. rare. [app. ad. Du. 
botorham ‘slice of bread-and-butter', used in a slang 
or humorous sense.] ? A partial lining to a cloak. 

(rflfa Good Wonis 80B LA Dutchman sayS * Give me a 
butterhain with fleah and a half-bottlo wine .1 1716 Maa 
Bshn Dutch Lev. in. U. 189 A Cloak .. not through lin'd, 
but fac’d as far as 'twaa turn'd back, with a pair of frugal 
*BttUer-hoins. 

Butteridge, obs. form of Butthim. 

Butterle, obs. form of BuTtRBY. 

Bhtt«ria« (Urtfrih). [f. Bcttxr sb> + -nix.] 
An imitation butter manufactured from oleomar- 
garine cone of the constituents of animal fat) 
churned up with milk. (By Act 50 Sc 51 Viet. 
xxix. ' all substances, whether compound or other- 
wise, prepared in imitation of butter* must after 
l Jan. 18S8, be offered for sale under the name of 
Arargaring.) 

1874 (advertised in * The Grocer' in March. 1878 Parker 
Man. Pratt. Hygiene (cd. De Chaumont) 070 note. A sub- 
stance from New York has lately made its appearance in 
the market under the name of butterlne. 1881 Tim eg 
S Apr. 10/1 A substance which ia called 'butterlne* In com- 
merce and oleo-margarine in laboratories. 188a in Nature 
XXV. S7u Oli:o- margarine, .is made into bnttcrine by add- 
ing 10 per cent, of milk to k, and chnrning the mixture. 
1887 Neiospaper 14 July, The dairy formers scored heavily 
against the buttcrinuts by securing the substitution of die 
word ' margarine ' for 4 but tonne' in the bill for regulating 
the sale of imitation butter. 

Butttrin88B tlrines). [f. Butticby a. + 
-nkhs.J Buttery quality or state. 

tpl Pavnkll Salernds kegim . E, Mylke . . waahetli the 
entrayles with it wattrishenes, and hir niundifieth with hit 
butttme*. rMe Spectator No. 3805 The unromantic but- 
leriness of her little brother's kisses. 

Battering (Iwtflrii)', vbl. sb. and ///. a. [f. 
Buttsh v. +- 150 .] A. sb. Flattery. Sr. Jamieson. 
B. cl That butters. 
a 1710 [see Butter v. 3.] 

Bnttsrie 1 (btrtfins). Forms : 6 buttria, 6, 8 
buttrloe, j buttrosse, butterya(se, 7-8 but- 
treas, 7- buttoria. [C£ Butter sb.*, F. boutoir ; 
also F. boutereau , bouterolle , names of instruments 
used in various trades for punching or boring. The 


o&attrib. 

iMWUy Beguiled In Hmlbedst. IX. 289 But he has 
auAl butter-milk foot, that she’ll sever have him. stag 
Mimmnsi New Way. he. it. Hi, This most incredible he 
wonldtiall ap one [bkuh] On thy huttennilk cheeks. 

B#trtavaut (btrtai,n8t ). r&BUTTEBx&l+NUT.) 
1* A, lftiff* oiiy nut, the fruit of the Jugiam 
cingpga or White Walnut-tree of N. America. 

*7I§JSha*b«m Cycl Supp. *.v., Butternut, a fruit in 
New England, whose kernel yields n grant quantity of 
sweat oil. sNs Garden n Nov. 433/3 The Butter Nut .. 
strongly resembles the Walnut botntn shape and flavour. 
2882 Ayer in Harper's Mag. Feb. 365/1 That U where the 
children used to crack the hickory and butter nuts. 

to. The tree itself. (More fully butternut-tree .) 
«jfa Da. Rush Let. In Mem. 7 . C. Lett tom III. 188 
The Butter-nut pill, .is made by boding the inner bark of 
n species of the Walnut In water. 1836 Bryant Fountain 
vii, The dark fruit That falls from the gray butternut’s long 
boughs. 1877 J. Hawthorns Garth 111 . x. lxxxiv. 970 
Butternut trees flung their black shadows, 

2 . Name of the genus C aryocar of S. America 
(esp. C. nuciferum ) and its fruit. 

1843 Don Hortus Cantabrigiensit 373. s866 Treat. Bet. I 
xv. c aryocar, C. nuciferum, which produces the Souari or 
Butter-nuts, occasionally met with in English fruit-shops. 

8. attrib. and quasi-o«^‘. Of the colour of the 
butter-nut (sense 1), i.c. of a brownish-grey. This 
was the colour of the Southern uniform ia the 
American War of Secession. 

1861 Mrs. Stowb Pearl OrPs/sl. 9 His coarse butter-nut- 
colourcd coat-flam fluttering . . in the breeze. 1863 Ludlow 
in Daily Nnvs 5 Oct. /j The . . atrocious murder of so fugitive 
negroes by guerillas wearing the butternut uniform. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel . 7 Apr., The 4 butternut ' hue, I was in- 
formed, is a kind of warm grey. 188s Woolson For the 
Major iii. in Harper's Mag. Dec. 104/9 He was attired in 
a coat of. .black, with butternut trousers. 

b. Hence absol. (sb. omitted). 

1883 Com A. Mag. Jan. toa The regiments in homespun 
grey and butternut that trail dustily through the high- 
streets |of Richmond]. 1863 Times 6 Mar., A 4 Butternut * 
is one who sympathizes with the South— one, in fact, who 
wears the aniforra or livery of the Southern army. 1K4 
Nasby Papers xi, The bencvelcnt old butternut. 

Butter-print (bt?ui, print). 

1 . A stamp of carved wood fur marking butter- 
pals ; the impression of such a stamp. 

163s Bsomk North. Lasse 11. i. 93 A thumb-Ring with his 
Grondsin Sheep-mark, or Grannams butter-print on’L a 1704 
Locks Posth. Whs. (1706) 157 An infinite Butter-print, in 
which was ingmven Figures of all sorts and Sizes. sSaa 
Blackw. Mag. XII. 659 Much pastoral poetry now wore 
the semblance of very tasteful butter-prints. 

comb, 1809 Southey Sir T. More 11 . 67 The various 
trades of Taylor, C logger, and Butter-print maker. 

+ 2 . fig. A child. Obs. slang. 

1618 Bkaum. ft Fl. Wit without Money v. tv, I hope she 
has brought me no butter-print along with her to lay to 
my charge. 1618 Fletcher Chances 1. v. You will be wiser 
one day, when you have purchased A bevy of these butter- 
prints. 1709 Brit. Apollo H. No. 46. 3/9 Her Girl and her 
Boy, For Patterns employ, To make little Butter-Prints by. 

t Btl/tter - tooth. Obs. [f. Butter sb.* + 
Tooth ; cl. Du. boterdatul 4 an incisor tooth, esp. 
when broad and large' (Bomhoff). The reason 
for the name is uncertain.] Originally perh. a 
front tooth ; later app. «- Buck-tooth. 

1371 K. Edwards Damon A P. in Dodsl IV. 79 Father, 
you have good butter-teeth full seen, sflaa M assingbk Old 
Law iil ii, I’d had . . my two butter-teeth Thrust down my 
throat. 1736 Bailky, Butter- Teeth, great, broad Foreteeth. 
178s A. Monro Anai. tax Whence come butter ur buck teeth 7 
Hence Bu'tter- toothed ppl. a. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 497/1 Butter Toothed is to 
have broad and great teeth tiefore. 

Buttarwort (b»'t»jwftit). In 6 also -worts* 
[f. Butter j£.i+Woht ; cf- quot. 1597.] A plant 
with yellowish-green fleshy leaves ( Pinguicula 
vulgaris) common on boggy ground ; also the 
English name of the genus J ingtticula. 

>897 Gerard Herbal cclxiii. 1 4. 645 Called Pinguicula, of 
the fatnes or fulnes of tlic leafe, or or fotning ; in Yorkshire 
. .it is ealled Butterwoorts, Butter roots, and white roote. 

[ 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Hot. xii. >94 Pinguicula or Butter- 
wort has a personate flower. 184BC* A. Johns Wtek Lizard 

o -.E.. 1.. ii. .fog. 1 r 


precise formation of the Eng. word is unknown.] 
A farrier's tool for paring a hone's hoofs. 

1373 Tuss er Hush. (1878) 36 A buttrice and pincers, a 
hammer and naile. 1991 Pbrcivall Sp. Diet., Pujavante, 
a smithes buttria, scaber. 1617 Markham Cas/al. iv. 9 With 
N fine sharpe Butreris or pairing knife, pare the hoofeof the 

? oala. taxi Cotor., Boutoir, a Farriers Buttrettie. 2781 
. Bkckford Hunting Mom) 348 note. That destructive in- 


strument called (he buttcris . . should be banished for ever, 
alls You att Horse 11853) tao The formidable butteris ia 
still often found in the smithy of the country farrier, al- 
lhough it ia banished from the practice of every respectable 
operator. 

t Butteris 9 . -iBIt, sb. Obs. In 6 butteris, 
? An obsolete measure used for coals. 

1633 A l thorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons In trod. 73. 
si butteris of pitt collet brought by the wayncs at 6r, 4 d. 
the buttcresse. 

t Bi tterish, a. Obs. [f. Butter sbA 4- -iuhL] 

Of the nature of butter, buttery. 

134a Boordb Dyetary ziii. (1870) 965 Euery thyng that is 
vuctious, that is to say, buttery s*he. 1394 Cahkw Duarte s 
E xam. Wits (1616) 330 This [meat]., was the butterhh 
part of the mitke eaten with hem die. 1661 Lovkll Hist, 
ef Animals 4 Minerals , If they (curds} be equally mixed 
with tha butteruh part, the cheese mode thereof is whol- 
some. 

ButterleM (b»’t9Jlta\ a. 'Without butter. 
1899 Maa. Gaskrll Bound Sops 999 Sally had had her 
but ter less tea. i860 H. Markyat Res / d . Jutland 1 . 1 . 13 
The milk-woman Is no mote to be found, or you breakfast 
butter leas. 2883 Usurper's Mag. Feb. 449/1 She hated her 
breakfast of butteries* rye bread 

Buttermilk (brtnxmilk'). [cf. Ger. Imtter- 
milch.] The acidulous milk which remains after 
the butter has been churned out. 

>008 Pavnkll Salome's Begun. G b. Butter mylke . . 
Nothynge nourished! mure than this mylke whan hit ts news 
sopped vp with tie we hotte breadde. 1386 Cocan Haven 
Health exevi. (1636) 18a Of the making of Butter is left a 
kmda of whey, which they commonly call Butter millet, 
or soure mike, adit Gorroa., Laid etburrl. butter-mi Ike, 
churod tnilke. a 2874 Clarendon Hist. Beb. 111 . xiii. 399 
The poor Man had nothing for him to eat, but promised 
him good Butter-milk. 1707 Swirr State /ret V. il 167 
The families of formers, who pay great rants, living in filth 
and- nastiness upon buttermilk and potatoes, afifii Huun 
tr. Mofulm* Tandom, 11. 111. 190 Butter-milk ..contains all 
the oleinents of the milk, but only a very littla case am, and 
a large proportion of butyric acid. 


fat Lett. 861 IIL 3x4 Some man. .to kept your bolry, .for 
the mane that ya lefta . . myth he hath not usyd to gevo 
n rekenyng aochyr of bred nor alle tyll at die wakys end. 
2330 Palscr. soc/i Bottrye, desgence. tmohseefmMaedp. 
103 A Butterio, promgtvarium. sglfi J/Hooni Girmld. 
IrsL in Holimhed II 138/1 His cellar doom was nwor shat, 
and his buttoria alwaies open, to all oommars of oaia casdit. 
ijgfi Smaks. Tam. Shr. 1 . 1 too Take thorn to the Buttoria, 
And glue them friendly welcome euene one. ifial A*** 1 ” 


Toothed is to 


And glue them friendly welcome euene one. ifiel Awmm 
Nest Niun. 8 [He] gfnes them each one a hand, and so 
takes them into the bottry to drinke. 1883 Pom Diary 


^rgejiropartuia 

1719 li'URrrY Pitt* III. 47 80 many Blade* now rent In 
Silk, At find did spring front Butter-ndlk, Their Ancestors 
Worth nothing. 1794 J. Wolcott (P..Findnri Wks. 111 . 
ftfiWhoa e soul is butter-milk, and sung is love. 


989 Pinfntcu/a tusi/anica. Pahs liutterwort. 1883 Kmns- 
i.ky Water-bob. v. 19$ The little pink butterwurt of Devon, 
end the great blue butterwort of Ireland. 

Buttery Ibotdri), sb. Forms: 4 boterL 5 
botarle, botrle, botro. butry, 5-6 botry(e, 5-7 
botery^ 6 bottryo, buttrie, buttre, buttrye, 
6-7 butterio, 6-8 buttry, 7 bottory, boutory, 
butft)ory(o, butorio, buttroy,6- buttery, {app. 
a. OF. bottrie ® boutcillcru (GodefO late L . bo- 
/aria , f. bo/a , var. of bulla cask, bottle ; see Butt 
sb.& The transition from the sense of ' store-room 
for liquor * to that of ' store-room for provisions 
generally ’ is in accordance with analogy, but may 
nave been helped by association with Butter 

1 . A place for storing liquor r but the name was 
also, from an early period, fcxtigfidefl to 1 the room 
where provisions arc laid up' (J.jf. 

9388 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 98 Whoso enta into ye boteri 
yer ye ale lyes. 2411 B. E. /FiV/riMa) 18 Botrie. «i# 
IPamydon 316 And to the botary ha went anon . . He toke 
the cuppe of the boteiere. c 2440 Prom}. Par* 4} Boteryc, 
ietssrium, bfteria, pincsmaculmm. 1484 Maiq. 1’astqm 


0879) III. axs Then down td the buttery, nnd eat a piece 
of cold venison pie. 2733 Smollett tr. Quix. <1803) I. *58 
For in their bags they had lost their whole buttery and 
provision 183* Scott Woodstock 180 When the pantry hat 
no bread and the battery no alt. 2873 Stubs* Const. Hitt. 
Ill xxi. $31 Regular officers Of the buttery, the kitchen 
..and the Tike. 

to. In the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge : 
The place where ale and bread, butter, etc., are 
kept. (The 'residence* of members of the college 
is recorded by the appearance of their names in 
the buttery-books.) 

2684 Load. Gas. No. xaio. 4 Whoever gives notice of him 
either at the Buttery or Christchurch to the Butler, etc. 
2688 Swift Whs. 1184X) 11 . 56 Hut (the College Steward is] 
always sworn brother in iniquity to the clerks of the button'. 
*720 Palmer Proverbs aio To converse in the world rtquir d 
somewhat more than to have heard a little talk about 
Aristotle and Cartes, or to have ones name in the butteries. 
1830 Kingsley Att. Locke xiL (1876. 141 I'll send you in 
a luncheon as I go through the butteries. x86o Rogers 
in Adeun Smith's W. N. I. Pref. 7 During this time he 
drew his commons from the college buttery. 

fo. The spirit of the buttery : a 16th c. phrase 
for * the spirit of witie \ 

1330 Palsgr. 501, I wene he be Innpyred with the spyriies 
of the buttery. 1347 Boordb Peru. Health dxxxiii. 64 b, I 
ahulde haue sayde airayd of the spirite of the buttry, which* 
be peryious bcastes, for such spintes doth trouble a man so 
sore that he can not dyuers tunes stande vpon his legges. 
199a G. Harvey Pierces Super. 15 His frisking penne began 
to play the sprite of the buttry. 

2 . Comb., as buttery-door ; buttery-bar, a board 
or ledge on the top of the buttery-hatch, on which 
to rest tankards, etc. ; buttery-book (at the Uni- 
versities), the book in which are entered the names 
of the members of a college, and the uccount of 
their commons; buttery-hatch, the half-door 
over which the buttery provisions are served ; 
buttery-worn a. nonct-wd. (see quot.). 

157787 Holinsmkd Chron. 111 . 933/3 The maior of Oxford 
kept the *buttrie bar. t6oi Shaks. live/. N. i. iii. 74, 1 pray 
you bring your hand to'th Buttry barre, and let it drinke. 
i8ao Scott Abbot xviii, ‘Mend your draught* .. *1 know 
the way to the buuery-bar.' a 167a Wood £££(1848*34 
M unday he was entred into the *l>uttery-hook .. by Mr. 
Edw. Copley, fellow of that house. 1709 Steels Tatter 
No. 19 F a There are of the Middle-Templc, including all 
in the Buttery Hooks, and in the Lists of the House, 5000. 
1706 Amherst Terrr Ftu xxxix. 914 The Master of the 
college sent his servitor to the buttery -book to sconce him 
five shillings. 2839 Carlyle Misc. 118571 III. 73 Weekly 
accounts in the buttery-books. 1316a Hey wood Prov. 4 
Fpigr. (1867) 09 Thy *buttry doore 1 here not creake. 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vi, Bill pounced on the big table, 
and began to rattle it away to its place outside the buttery- 
door. 1614 T. Adams Ihvelts Bang. 907 Hee will turne 
out of hU cast Seruitours . . finom the *Buttry-hatch to the 
Pulpit. 1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) *7 A hall . . with the 
duis, the screen, the gallery, and the battery- hatch all per- 
fect. 1883 Maem. Mag. Nov. *8/1 Old scouts . . battered 
•buttery-worn bodies. 

Buttery (br*t5ri), a . [f. Butter sb} + -y *.] 

1 . Of the nature of butter ; containing butter. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth De P. B. xix. Ixv. <1405) 433 Cowe 

mylke in. .less sharpe, ft mure buttry. 1386 Cooan Haven 
Health cxciv. (16361 178 Because it 1* buttery, it . . ia good 
against pricking puyncs of the Lungs. 1613 Crooke Body 
of Man 4x8 His fatty and buttery part is hotter then the 
whole body of the mtlke. 1839 Tooo Cycl. A not. f Phyj. 
V 399/a l o increase the buttery constituent. 

2 . Resembling butter in consistence. 

2719 London 8 Wise Cotnpl. Card. 61 Its Pulp tender, 
but not buttery. sSoa Forsyth Fruit Trees vii. (1824) 170 
The flesh melting, delicate, andvery buttery. 1847 Clarke 
in Jmi. Boy. Aerie. Soe. VIII. 1. 91 The same buttery clay 
may be found above a stratum of moor. ci86$ LkTIlhKV 
In t ire. Sc. I. 95/1 The oil has a buttery consistence. 

b. fig. Soft. 

1868 F. Paglt Lucrctia 281 His buttery heart. 

3 . Smeared with butter. 

1798 Mrs. GlaSse Cookery iii. >9 Rub it over with a but- 
tery cloth. 

4 . fig. Given to fulsome flattery (cf. the sb.). 

184a 7 ait's Mag. I-X. 795 With the Germans and Italians 

shew charitable, liberal, indulgent, honeyed; nay, with 
very particular noble favourites, buttery. 

6. Comb., os buttery fingered ~ BuTTKR-riNOlRXP. 

183s Reade Peg Woff. I. (1868' 93 All the ladies and 
gentlemen . . whom the buttery-fingered author could not 
keep in hand until the fell of inc curtain. 

0 . Buitrry BFsJla In the Scottish Univer- 
sities a humorous synonym for Bkjan. 

2834 Blackvn Mag* IXXVI. 433. 

Buttery*, Buttiler, obs. ff. Buttress, Butler. 
Butt-heed-: see Butt 7 . 

Obs. Apparently some term of 

endearment. . 

a 1308 Skelton Agst. Garuesche Wlu. 1843 1 . 197 Ya haua 



'somnb 

* fertwr Mi, Wl* tnmUH* laniuni 

for to met., With, &u bo, bvuyqg, pnty Cj» I 

BattUg tto-tio), vU. «*. i (f. Bun v.> + •nmi.l 

1 . The notion of thrusting or ft liking violently 
with the head or horns; also allrib ; 

i66*Lovtu. Hist. Anim.* Sites . t*« Rams.. may he 
nude to Umveoff their butting. iM Gso. Buor Citric, 
W***4 Mr. Dempsur .. poked his heed forwent with e 
butting notion by way of bow. 

2 . dial. (see quo*.) 


heeM bim off : which they cell Butting 

■' t Butting, f vbl. sb* obi . [f. Botv w.a or jfi .7 + 

•INO*.] 

1 . Bounding, boundary, limit, confine : also fig. 

igi Hulobt, Bowndyngo or buttynge of thru Mdes 

toynynge together, trifinlum tM Sueru ft Mamin. 
Count*. Farm 5*9 Setting down# in writing the lying, 
hnttinn. end contents of the eeid peace of ground. i«ed 
Du Foe Jure Uiv. v. 93 Nature hsa its Buttings and 
Bounding*. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 6 The buttings 
and bounding!! of several tenements. 

2 . The making of butt-joints. 

, f *lp Rudim. A lew. Weale) sz6 Ekeing, making good a 
denoeoay in the length . . by scarphiug or butting. 

S. Two wheels touching on the points of the 
teeth, when entering into action with each other.' 
Britten (1884) 37* 

x8Si F. Britten Watch ft Clock**, tis Butting is generally 
indicative of a pinion too large. Ibid. If [the engaging con- 
tact] m on the roundings of the teeth a butting action ensues. 
1 4 . A projection. Obs. 

'877 Moxon Meek. Exert. *1703) 94 The Stock of the 
Piercer by reason of . . a Sholder, or Butting out upon the 
work will not turn about. 

Butting (tartig), v b/. j&g [f. But t/. - f-ing*.] 
The making use of 4 but* ', i. e. objections or qualify- 
ing statements. 

>513 T. Wiwon Rhet. 72 b, What is geven to one by 
commendyng, the .same is straight taken away by buttyng. 

Butti&g (bmiq>, vbl. sb.* In the game of 
Curling . sec quot. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 Butting, or chap and guard, 
I s to put up a stone, and lie guard upon it. 

Butting (btt tiq , ppl. a. [f. lJl'TT V. f + -ING^.J 
t ft. That projects or juts out. b. That pushes 
or strikes violently with the head or horns. 

1447 8 Shilling* ord Lett. <18711 10a The which postren 
doret. . oughto to btanUe . . in the Maid* buttyng wall. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Past. in. tj5 A Bull ..With spurning Heels, 
and with a butting Head. 

Butting, obs. f. Butin, booty. 
Butting-joint. Carp, [see Butt v .*] A joint 
4 formed by the surfaces of 'two pieces of wood 
whereof one is perpendicular to the fibres, and the 
other in their direction, or making an oblique angle 
with them, as for example the joints made by the 
stmts and braces with the ]>osL ' (Gwilt). 


[etc.], .are the principal combinations of timbers 

Buttir, obs. form of Bittern, Butter sb. 1 

Buttle (birt'i), v. dial. [Back-formation from 
Butlkr .1 To pour ont (drink). 

1867 B. Brirrlry Mar locks Merrito* « in Lane. dost. (E. 
D. S. y 60 The broad village green buttled round its cheap 
delights. 187s E. Waugh Old Cronies iii. 34 ibul., * Buttle 
out, free!' cried Giles to the servants. 

Buttle s (bp tics), a. nonce -wd. [f. Butt sb . 3 
+ -LIM 8.1 Without a butt* 

i8s8 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 300 Duties*, 
locklsw . . though theu [a gun] bt sL 

Buttock (bftak', sb. Forms : 3, 6 buttoke, 
4-5 btkttok, 5-7 buttoohe, 7 buttoo, 5- buttock, 
[app. f. Butt sb.'* + -ouk.] 

1 . One of the two protuberances of the pimp (of 
men and beasts ). Usually in pi. the rump, posteriors. 
L r r. Pop. Sc. (Wright ) 390 The heles at te but tokes. 


the kneon in either eye. c 1303 in iff. E. P. (1862' 73 A strong 
rop . . fram he schuldre ido To liis buttok. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeves T. 55 Buttokkcs brode, and brestes round and hye. 
< 1489 Caxton Sonnes Ay me* x. 239 He righted hvmself 
vpon his buttocke. igsa Fiteherb. Hush. | 76 The .ix. 
propel* yes of an hare . . th* to haue shorte buttockes. 

1801 Shaks. Alts Well 11. ii. 17 A Barbers chatre that fits 
all biittockes. *890 Bvi.wicb An&ropomet. axil. 940 To whip 
their ' Buttocks and Loins with Rods. 1704 Addison Italy 
(1733) 54 Set. .with his bare Buttock* 00 this Stone. 1848 
D. Jbsrold Chron. Clovemook Wlcs. 7664 IV. 393 Their 
tails have been bitten short to the buttock, 
t b. pi. used as a sing. 

c tpjft Marlowe Faustns 830 My horse, .has a buttocks as 
•lick as an eel. 

2 . As a joint of meat. 

s8as A it harp MS. xtvi, A buttocke, e necks, and a rond 
of beef. *791 Boswell Johnson (iSjt) I. 482 The outside 
cut of a 1 salt buttock of beef. 18x7 Scott Rob Roy iv. As 
prime ft buttock of beef a* e'er hungry mon stuck fork in, 
fS. Bullocks of Iko brain ; transl of Galen's 
yAotivuq ‘certain medullary tubercles near the 
pineal gland * (Liddell and ScottV Oh . rare. 

' 1815 Crook? Body 0/ Man 431 The fourth Ventricle where 
the GIEridble or Kernel! called mohmm is seated, at each 
side of which do adioyne the Buttocke* of the Brunei 
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‘Pfmt. * The breadth of the Alp ostom from 
the tuck upwards.' 4 That port ibaft fheaftet 
body, which if bounded by the fashion pirns, and 
by the wing transom, and the upper or seeond 
water-line' (Smyth Sailor’s WorJ-ik.). (Cf. Fa 
Us fessif it un tusvtre.) 

*8*7 Cart. Smith Seaman' sG ram. ff. 4 According there to 
her breadth or narrowness*, we say she hath a Harrow Of 
broad buttocke. 1789 Falconer Diet. Marino (1789), But. 
took, the , convexity of a ship behind, under the atom, 
f fSUa Radios. Nov. (Weale) xoa. 
to. slang. A common strumpet, (Fielding* 
sense is obscure.) Obs. 

* 78 R- Head Cantina Acad. 105 The Bawds and the 
Buttocks that lived there round. 1888 Shadwill Sen 
AlsaH* L Wks. tveo IV. 17 What ogling thero wiU be b* 
tween thee and urn Blowings I . : every Buttock shall fall 
down before thee. 1890 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crow, Buttock 
and File , both whore and pickpocket. 

1743 Fielding J. Wild 1. v. (D.) The ..capacity which 
qualifies a mill-ben, a bridle-call, or a buttock ana fila to 
arrive at any degree of eminence in his profession. 

0 . [f. Buttook d.J A certain manoeuvre in wrest- 
ling (see the verb) ; varieties mentioned ore the 
cross-buttock, running buttock, etc. 

1888 R. Holme Armoury iii. v. 1 64 Running Buttock, Is 
when, .he turns his Huftqck on his adversary, and lifts him 
up on his side, *714 Sit T. Parkyns Inn. Play <ed. •> 47 
Then you are ready for the In-lock backwards or forwards. 
Buttock, or to return to the Trip with a draught. Ibid. 
50 At the same time take the cross Buttock from the Under 
Hold. 1808 Scott Woodstock 11. vti. 178 One of their., 
saints had given the deoil - .a cross-buttock. 1881 S/ortsm. 
Year Bit. 3*4 F rears gaining two falls in succession, the 
first with a back heel and the second with a splendid buttock. 

7 . Comb., as buttock-beef, -bone, -hump ; f but- 
tock-ball, 7 a ball attended by prostitutes ; t but- 
tock- banqueting, harlotry; buttook -lines, f ln 
ship-building, the longitudinal curves at the round- 
ing part of the after body io a vertical section ' 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk.)\ f buttock-mail (.Sir.), 
ludicrous term for a Hue imposed for fornication. 

1887 T. Brown Lib. Couse. in Dk. Buckingham's Wks. 
(17051 If. lit Why not into a Bibbing- House, as well as a 
Darning School, a *Buttoc Ball, or the like} i|U Fardlo 
Furious ii.viji. 167 Whiche [wiues] ninic neuertnelesM vse 
'buttoke banquetyng ubrode. a 165a Bromic Queens's Exck. 
11. iii, I would 1 had but this Fellows weight in*buttock Beef. 
1994 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. it. 48 The *hu( Cocke 
bones and the Hesh wherewith they are covered, .are unto 
him in stead of a stoole and a cushion. 1649- ga Todd Cyct. 
Ana(. 4 Pkys. 1 V.i jss/b The *buttock-hump .. is not . . so 
characteristic of this race as lias been imagined. 1833 
Richardson Men. Man A rch. 34 Perpendicular section*, 
called also 'buttock lines, i xya Lvndksav Sat. 3353, 1 gat 
gude payment of my Tempondl lands My "buttock-maill, 
my coatlis. ft my offrandH. 1814 Scott Wav. II. viL 12a 
‘ D’ye think the lad* wi* the kilts will care for yere synods 
and yere presbyteries, and yere buttock-mail, and yere stool 
o’ repentance} 

Bu'ttook, v. Irani . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 - Ih horse-racing ! To overtake (a horne\ 

1617 Markham Caval. vi. 43 Say you come in that twelue 
score [yards] to buttocke him, you shall then finde, etc. 

2 . In wrestling: To throw (An adversary) by a 
manoeuvre in which the buttock or the hip is used. 
*883 Standard 94 Mar. 3/7 Simpson buttacked Carradyco. 

Buttooked (bw takt), a. [f. Buttock sb. + 
-u>*,] Having buttocks; always with defining 
words, as broad-, great-, f pi n-but locked. 

1948 T nomas fiat. Gram., Natickuta, well buttocked. tg8o 
Baret A tv. B 1806 Great buttocked. lumbosnt. 1380 Blun- 
devill Horsemanship i. ( i6oq) 3 The hones of Greece . . 
bee .. not [wel made] backward, because they are pin but- 
tocked. 1834 H Evwoon Witches Lane. iv. Wks. IV. 013 
Broad buttock'd and Adi flanck’d. 1709 Brit. Apollo No. 
99. 3/1 This is no Pin-buttock’d Wench. 

BllttOOkftr (btt tokdi). Wrestling, [f. Buttock 
-F-KB.] a. A wrestler who ‘buttocks’, b. — 
Buttock sb. 6. 

1893 Blackw. Mag. XI V. 7*19 The first of whom we have 
any authentic records of exndling a* a buttocker. Ibid. 
713 Thrown clean . . by a vigorous and judicious buttocker. 

Button (bft'ji), sb. Forms: 4 botoun, bo- 
tone, (sense 2) bothum, -sum, -om, 5 botwn, 
-un, -onne. Sc. bwttowne, 6 bo ton, botton, 
buttoun, *one, 7-8 batten, 5- button, [a. OF. 
boton (mod.F. bouton) bud, knob, button ; a com- 
mon Romanic word * Pr., Sp. boton , Pg. botdo. It. 
botfone ]->late L. *bott5n-em, app. connected with 
late L. kbottare , buttore, to thrust, put forth (whence 
OF, baler, F. hauler, Sp. bolar, It. bollare ) ; the 
ultimate etymology is commonly supposed to be 
Teutonic ; for conjectures see Die*, Sender, Littrrf. 

Sense a 1 bud ' appear* to be the original sense in Romanic, 
but we have no Instance of it in Eng. before 16th c., cxc. as 
psed (with peculiar spelling) in the Romannt 0/ ike Rose.) 

Generally . A small knob or stud attached to any 
object for use or ornament, spec. 

]L A knob Or stud of metal or other material 
sewn by a thank Dr neck to articles of dread, usu- 
ally for the purpose of fastening one port of the dress 
to another by pasting through a button-hole , but 
often merely for ornament: in process of use, the 
flame hat passed from the connotation of the shape 
to- (hot of the purpose, and been extended to all 
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appliances of the kind, a common type being a 
disc, quite flat or slightly convex or concave; cf 
metal, bone, glass, mother Of pearl, paste, Me., per* 
foroted or otherwise adapted to be sewn op by 
its central part. (This specific application . is now 
regarded as the primary tense, all the other mean- 
ings, whatever tneir historical origin, being under* 
stood as merely transf.) 

. e *34» Gem. 4 Gr» A**. »ao On botoun* of h* brytt gj*nq 
brayden Ail rycho. 1177 Lanol. P. Pi. B. xv. tat Aballok- 
knyf * with botonoa oueraylta, e *440 Promp. Parv. 45/4 
Botwn, beta, fibula, nodutus. 1483 Calk. Angi. mh A 
Button, modulus, bulla IS>U La Birnirs Froistk 

KI. cot. IcxcviL] 6a8 My book*, .was. .oouorod with cmaoft 
veluot, with ton botoas of xyluor and gylto. igi now 
Sec. Fmites 5 liter* 1-aeka 1 know not how many buttons,' 
Set them on them s8eg Shaks. Leary, iii. 309 Pray yon; 
vndo this Button. 1847 Husbandman's Plea sunt. Tithes 
ye it hath no button*, nor hooka upon It 1899 Blackmomb 
Pr. Artk. ix. 996 Fast with Golden Buttons held. 1718 
Loud. Gao. No. 5435/4 Suiu of Cloathe with Goth Buttons. 
17M Ibid. No. 6409% A Waatcont, with Glaos Buttons set 
In Brass. 1713 Hamway Trov. (1780) I. v. Ixix. 319 Thn 
new fashion of metai button* >8*4 Swit Wav. xll, My 
short green coat, with silver lace and silver buttons. 1841 
Catlin AT. Amor. Ind. (1844) II. hr, 198 A fine linen *hin 
with studs and sleeve button* 

b. As a type of anything of very small value. 

c 1300 Sir Bshsm 1004 Hauberk n* scheld ne setoun Ne 
vailede him noust wo4 * botoun. 1940 Ayonb. 86 HI m 
prayseb t* wordle bote ane botoun. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Eng. dxxviii. 139 To haue of me as moche helps as the 
value of a botonne. 1540 Covssdalk Erasm.Pat.GuL II. at 
A button therfore for au worldely differences. 1977 te. But- 
lingers Decades (159s) 146 They set not a button by his 
commaundements. 167a Villi ess (Dk. Buckhm. ) Rehea rsal 
111. ii. (Arb.) 79, I would not aim a button for my Play, 
*713 Guardian No. 84 (1756) Ifii Not. .a button the worse 
lor il 1881 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 97 He did not care a 
button for cock-fight lug. 

o. Playfully used transf. 

1859 Houstk. Words Xll. 038 Screwing up its red little 
button of a mouth. 

d. Boy in buttons : a boy servant in livery, a 
1 page '. So To put into buttons : to make a page 
of. Cf. Buttons. 

1848 Tkaches ay Bk. Snobs xxaix.'We don't put the lattes 
into buttons. 1899 — NevKomes », Boys in buttons (pages 
who minister to female grace). 

e. Phrases. To take by the button, etc. : to de- 
tain in conversation, to Buttonhole ; also fig. 
t It is in kis buttons : ? » he has fortune at his 
command, is sure to succeed. Dash my buttons : 
an exclamation indicating surprise and vexation 
(< colloq .). To have a soul above buttons : said of 
persons who consider their actual employment 
unworthy of their talents (Bee auot. IT95). 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 111. U. 71 Tis io his buttons, g’ 
win carry ’t. 1718 Loud. Gao. No. 5459/0 The King wrt 
talking with him, and had hold of one Of his Coat-Buttons 
1788 Co ldhm, Good-n. Man 11. i, 1 take my friend by the 
button. 1799 G. Colnan Sytv. Dmggorwood L (xfioB) 
10 My father was an eminent Button-Maker .. but | 
had a soul above buttons . . 1 panted for a liberal profes* 
sinn. 1808 Scott F. M. Perth 1. 48 Hie fingers upon 
every one's button, and hie mouth in every man's ear. 1833 
Marhyat P. Simple i, My fbthcr .. had ..a 'soul abov* 
buttons'. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Manck. Strike L n Caught 
him by the button and detained him in consultation. ii«6 
Comic Jack Giant K. ill. xiv. »8 4 Dash my buttons', he cried, 
4 1 have lost my way I' 1884 Lowell Biglam P„ wkf (18791 
314 Fame . . is . . privileged to take the world by the Duttoul 

f. Naut. Button and Loop : see quot. 

*794 Rigging ft Seamanship 1. 163 Button and Loop, A 
short piece of rope, having at one end a walnut knot, 
crowned, and at the other eud an eye. It is used as 4 
becket to confine ropes in. 

g. spec. A knob on the top of a cap (in the casd 
of a Chinese mandarin indicating by iu material 
the degree of bis rank). 

1809 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 933 On Fortunes Cap, we are not 
the very Button. *834 FrastPs Mag. X. 935 A mandarin 
of any considerable button. 

2 . A bud ; also used of various other parts of 
plants of a similar ahape, as the protuberant re- 
ceptacle of the rose ; the small round flower-head 
of some Composites ; a small sort of fig ; a small 
round seed-vessel. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1790 The roser, where that grew* The 
fraysshe bothum so bright of hew*. 1513 Douglas efineit 
km. Prol. 10* The lowVyt buttouis on the ceramyt trot*. 
«S7* Lyte Dodoens 1. i. 4 Alongst the brnunclies (of worm- 
wood! groweth little yellow buttons. 1869-78 Ray Flora 
96 The button under the rose being bigger than that of any 
other, tfififia Sir T. Browne Misc, Tracts (1884) 70 TN* 
Hutton v, *r etnidl sort of Figgs. i68a Wiiklkh Jour*. 
Greece 111. 219 A Yellow Flower, .succeeded with a Button, 


full of downy 


Bbadlly Fam. Diet. Lav.. 

to be In the 


S 


, ^ T , tmUlADUVASM, 

Card., About August the Hop will begin 

pr Button, tfiga Aird in Blackw. Mag. L.XXL 037 
simple flowerets. . open their infant buttons, 

D. spec. The 4 head * of a ipushioom in lit un- 
expended state. Also applied diaf, to a fossil. . 

*741 PtCKWiMO io Phil. Trans. XL1I. 598 The Head hi 
the Mushroom . , while il U. what is conunonly called, a 
Button. 1839 Alford in Life (1873) 11 Bright bronied nm- 
momte*. . other, sparkling nondescripts, known ne mushrooms 
and button, ires Jamaiss Bnm II. xviiL s8o 4 dotiwud 
full grown mushrooms, and overgrown ketchup mu. 

to. transf. The knob or ‘bud’ which forms the 
beginning ot a stag’s bom. Obs. 
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BUTTONS; D. 


IM Tunuv. VnurU 47 Haiw . . bagimt b . . March 1 
and Apr; V' <0 tbraal wi ihair Buitwnea. fojjCoCKBJlAM a.v. 
Pollard, Button b tha flrat pan in putting vp a Slaggaa 
|mk|> 

8. Used (chiefly in pi. form) as the popular 
name of many different plants having button-like 
flowers or seal-vessels ; see bachelor's, beggar's 
buttons under Baoiulok, Bkooah. Barbary but- 
tons (lormcrly also Button), Medicago scutellata . 
Gentlemen's buttons, Scabiosa succisa (Britten and 
Holland), lumdon buttons i*ce quota.). 

159S Floiio. Baccara, an hearbe, whose roots b very 
Rwccte. .called our ladle* alone*, or London button*. x6is 
Cotor.p Gantelde, the hearbe called Fox-gloue*, our Ladtea 

g loue* . . and London button*. 1665-70 Ray Flora 290 
nails or Button . . The vessels . . in some are like a Snail's 
house . . in some like small Button*. 17x1 Pmiver in Phil, 
Trans. XXVII. 386 Hound Snails or Barbery Buttons. 

4 . trans/a from i . Applied to various productions 
of art resembling a button in sha|ie or function ; 
a knob, handle, catch ; the knob or disc of an 
electric bell. spec. An oblong piece of wood or 
metal, turning on a screw fixed through its centre, 
used to fasten doors, etc. 

*607 Topskli. Four-/, Beasts 396 The button of the [mouse*] 
trap. 2767 Wimier Spot. Huso. 3 ox Covered with button* 
or sliders to prevent dirt or du»t falling into the holes. x8ox 
W. Felton Carriages Gloss., Buttons, nails or screws with 
large brass heads for the purpose of hitching on the straps. 
xmb Seidel Organ 15 A number of handles or buttons . . 
called stops. x86s Ait K. Round VII. 381 There are but* 
tons on window-sashes, and buttons on drawer handles. 
1M7 £. Yates Fort. Hope iii. 28 Untwist the button on the 
door. 1871 Lb Famu Ckeckm. I.xiv 197 Mr. Davies turned 
the button of his old-fashioned window. 1880 J. H awthorne 
Ellice Queut. II. *6i By turning a button attached to the 
pipe that supplied the lights, they were at once extinguished. 
1884 F* Britten Watch 4- Ctockm. 134 By means of the 
winding button the contrate wheel in turned to the right. 

5 . Auy small rounded body ; a knob, globule, 
disc, etc. Obs. exc. as in spec, senses following. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Cotfut. Rkem. N. T. ( 16181 127 The 
clot* or buttons of bloud in the garden [of Gethsemanej. 
1684 k Waller Nat. Expcr. 54 An hollow Button of Glass. 

D. Chetn. A globule of metal remaining in the 
cupel or crucible after fusion. [So Fr. bouton.’] 

2802 Ciibnbvix in Phil. Trans. XCl. asi He.. obtained a 
metallic button, which was found to be Copper. sSxa Sir 
H. Daw Chetn. Philos. 379 A button of pure tin will be 
found at the bottom of the crucible. 1854 Sloffkrn in l } rrs 
Circ. Sc. Chcm. 509 The result, .is a button of gold mixed 
with silver. 

0. Ana/, and Sttrg. In various applications. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. | 4. p 55 The Button 
of the Optic Nerve. 1835-6 Toijd Cycl. Anal. I. 321/1 At 
the parts of the gixxard opposite the mnscnli laterales two 
callous buttons are . . formed. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
633/1 The removal of a button of bone from the skull. 

.. d. pi The testes of an animal. 

6. A knob or disc fixed on the point of a fencing 
foil. [So in Fr. : bouton d'un fleuret .] 

[1619 (see Button v. 1 h'.] 01649 Drumm. or Hawth. 
Challenge of Knts. Err. Wks. (1711; 232 They would have 
most willingly taken the buttons off the foils. i8aa Carlyle 
IV. Meistery 1874) 1 11. xiv. set We can rub the buttons of 
them with a piece of chalk. 1868 Help* Realmah xv. V1876) 
410 The buttons are on their foils. 

f. Naut. (See quot.) 

1704 Rigging 4 Seamanship I. 163 Buttons, small nieces 
of truck leather under the heads of nails that are driven 
'through ropes. 

6. An ornamental terminal knob, as on a handle, 
•taff, or sceptre, spec. The knob of metal at the 
breech end of a piece of ordnance ; also attrib in 
button astragal, the raised moulding encircling the 
button. [Fr. bouton.] 

»«5 Loud. Gas. No. 2030/4 The Button of His Majesty’s 
Scepter. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine y 1789) I iij, The Breech 
..and it's button, or caacabel. 1890 F. Griffith* Art it. 
Man. Plate 11862) 30 S Button, ad Button Astragal. 

7 . A ring of leather through which the reins of 
the bridle pass, and which may be moved along 
so as to tighten up and restrain the horse’s head 
(see Littrd). Also Jig. cf. serrer le bouton h, ' to 
restraine. . .beare a "hard hand oner* (Cotgr.). 

2*86 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1394) 504 They must 
. . let down* the button, and holde them hard in with the 
bridle. 

8. (See quot.) 

xijSP Jmt R. Agric. Soe. XI. 1. 140 (The hay is] then 
made into button or small cock. 

0 . slang. A person who acts at a decoy; the 
accomplice of a thimble-rigger ; a sham-buyer at 
an auction employed to bid and raise the price 
of articles. 

1891 Mayhkw Load. Labour I. 3*8 To •• act a* a button 
(a decoy) to purchase the first lot of goods put up. 1877 
Be* ant ft Rice Son of Vulc. lx, The 'Button that is, the 
confederate who egged on the flats. 

10 pi The dung of sheep, etc. Hence in ob«. 
phrase meaning 1 to be in great terror*. 

>768 W. EunJk/. Guide 148. 1778 Exmoor Scolding 
■Gloss., Buttons . . sometimes us d to express Sheeps Dung, 
and other Buttons of that kind. 1847-78 in Halliwkll. 

« 89 i Florio 108 It culo gli fa lapfe, nis taile makes but- 
tons, his buttocks goes a twitter twatter. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiom. Anglo- Lot. 78. 170a Mouse grown Rat *3 My 

Breech began to make Button* : 1 dreain't of nothing but 
Impeachments, Attainders, Poll-Axes and Gibbets, slat 


Ani mus h i Eat. Diet. 1. s.v. Button, His tail maketh bat* 
14% vide trspidat. 

■ 'bVL A swelling, pimple [Fr. bouton ] ; cf. button • 
fbeyy (below). Buttons of Naples ; 'syphilitic 
bttboer (Nares). 

t*s6oo in Nares s.v., The Frenchmen at that siege got 
tn% buttons of Naples (a* we term* them) which doth much 
annoy them at this day. 

l* allrib. and Comb., as button-cap, -end, -farcy , 
-tat, -like adj., -maker, - making ; -setter, -shank, 
•shaped adj., -stamper, -suit, -top, -tuft, - worker ; 
\nMon-bal\,Platauusoccidenfatis ( « button-woody, 
button-blank, a disc of metal, bone, or other ma- 
terial, to be formed into a button ; button-board, 
pasteboard used for making button -moulds ; button- 
bodt, a boot fastened with buttons; button-boy, 
a page (cf. id;; button-braoe, a brace (see Brace 
sb.* 6) used in the manufacture of buttons; button- 
bur (see quot.) ; button-bush, a North American 
shrub { Cephalanthus occidental is), so called from 
its globular flower-heads; button-fish, the sea- 
urchin ( Echinus ) ; button-flower, the genus Com- 
phia of tropical trees or shrubs ; button-hanger 
(see quot.); button-hook, a hook for pulling 
buttons (of boots and gloves) through the button- 
holes ; f button-iron, an iron instrument with a 
knob at the end, used for cauterizing; button- 
mould, a disc of wood or other material to be 
coveied with cloth to form a button ; button- 
mushroom, a young mushroom ( « Button a b) ; 
button-pointed a., having a button or knob at 
the point ; button-regal, an obsolete reed stop on 
an organ ; button-tree, the genus Conocatpus , 
'consisting of trees and shrubs from tropical 
America and Western Africa ' ( Treas. Bot.) ; but- 
ton-turn (see quot.); button- weed, the genera 
Spermacoce and Diodia of tropical Cinchonacem ; 
also a local name for the Knapweed, Centaurca 
nigra ; button- wood, an American name for the 
Occi lental Plane tree {Plat anus oecidentalis); also 
**■ button-bush ; also button-tree. See also Button- 
hold, -holder, Button -hulk, -holer. 

1 88* Century Mag. XXII. 760 Beneath the "button-ball 
at the gate. 185s Tllnst. Load. News 16 Paper of any de- 
scription, or "button hoard, millboard, etc. *875 Urk Diet. 
Arts I. 556 A circular disc of but ton -board suitable for 
forming the core of a button. 1883 Daily News 14 Feb. 3/4 
A long overcoat, *button boots, and cloth cap. 1877 Miss 
Broughton Joan xlL (1881 > 120 'The "button-boy never 
would answer her bell. 1634 T. Johnson Merc. Bot . , m Rut- 
ton Bur. Xanlhinm Strumanum. 1880 Scribner's Mag. Feb. 
310 In thickets of "button-bushes. 1606 T. W n kten h all Disc. 
Abuses Ck. of Christ 162 Som [weare) round cappes, som 
batten, som "button cappes. 2607 Torsp.t.i. Fonrf Beasts 979 
A hole . . made with the “button end of your drawing Iron. 
1674 N. Cox Gent/. Recreat. (2706) v. 97 Commonly divided 
into these kinds; the "Button or Knotted Farcy, the Running 
Farcy, the Water Farcy, and the Pocky Farcy. 1340 
Humphrey* La Pine he's Nature Displ. xxii. 148 Sea-Urchins 
or "Button-Fishes. 1801 Felton Carriages Gloss., m Button- 
hangers, small ornamental tassels, whicn are placed on the 
fringe. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. v. 1 16 Tweezers, 
"button-hooks, and corkscrew*. 2607 Topskll Fonrf. Beasts 
a8s With a "button iron of an inch about, bum at each end 
a hole. 1883 Cassell's Fan/. Mag. cvu. 686/2 Lac is ex- 
ported almost exclusively in the manufactured state as dye. 
shell-lac, and "button-lac. 2874 W wills Thomson in (id. 
IVortis 747 "Button-like heads of yellow flowers. 02623 
Ovrrbury A \V\fe (1638) 181 A "Button-maker of Amster- 
dam. 1863 Reader si Feb. 188 The prodigal . . marries the 
daughter of a deceased buttonmaker. Royal Proclam. 
in Loud. Gat. No. 2297/1 The Trade ol "Button-making. 
x6as Hist. T. Thumbe in HailiwelTs Shahs. ( 1850) V 1 . 192 
The wheeles [of Tom Thumb's coach] were made of foure 
"hutton-mouldes. 2 Sox Mar. Edgeworth Party Less. II. 
Harry 4 L„ A large wafer . . and a wooden button mould 
of the same size. 1865 Corah. Mag. XU. 627 Produced 
like "button-mushrooms in a hot-bed. 2885 Harped s Mag. 
Jan. 280/1 The upper is found to consist . . in the case of 
a button boot, of a ' vamp 1 . . a large and small 'quarter' 
. . and a "button piece to fasten the shoe around the foot. 
283$ 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 183/1 A "button-pointed bis- 
toury. 285a Seidel Organ 84 The obsolete registers ; bear’s 
pipe, and Apple, or "button-regal, were stopped reed-regis- 
ters. 1687 Load. Git*. No. 2220/4 Mr. Edward Miller, 
"Button-seller. 186a All Y. Round VII. 376 Down upon 
his knees grubbing for buttons and "button-shanks. 2880 
L. Wingfield in her Maj. Keeping II. 1. xii. 51 It don't 
matter to me a buttonshank. 1849-5* Todd Cycl. Aunt. 


"button-suit was worn. 284a Btmckw. Mag. XLVII I. 304 A 
result which . . nobody would think worth a decent-looking 
"button-top. 2705 Sloans Jamaica II. 18 "Button Tree. 
This tree. r grows near the sea-ride, .among the mangroves. 
2796 P. Browne Jamaica 159 Button-tree or Button-wood. 
These trees, .grow luxuriantly in all the low sandy bays and 
marshes. 2884 F. Britten (Vatch 4 Ctockm . 37 [A] "But- 
ton Turn [is] a brass block pivotted in the index arm and 
covering the enrb-pin. 1878 Britten ^Holland Ptant-n., 
• Button Weed, Centaurea nigra* L.-f> us*. 1698 Pktiver 
In Phil. Trans. XX. 402 Lignum Fftn/arfom (i.e.) "Button- 
wood nostratibus dicta, im Frasers Mag. 686 The cool 
shade of some spreading buttonwood-tree. 185a Haw- 
thorns B tithed. Rom. xvii, Besieging the button- wood tree. 
1883 Century Mag. Aug. 547/i The long lane, shaded by 
button-woods. 1856 Kane Arct . Ksrpt. II. iv. 50 (It) would 
find a ready sale among the "button-workers of England. 


b. attrib. with qualifying numeral ; having (bo 
many) buttons, as in ton-button gloves. 

<884 Howells In Harped* Mag. Dec. 117/1 What If he 
should bring a ten-button instead of on eight I 
Button (birt'n), v. Forma l 4-5 boten, 5 
bothon, 6-7 button, 5- button, [f. Button sb . 5 
cf. F. boutonner.] 

1 . tram. To furnish or adorn with buttons or 
knobs. (Usually in pa. pple.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 166 Gloues . . h*t with gold ibotened 
were. 2394 P. PL Credo 896 A cote . . queyntly y-botend. 
1480 Caxton Chrou, Eng. ccxxvi. 933 Short clothes., on 
euery syde slatered and botened. *%§ Ussker Ann. 74a 
A purple robe buttoned with precious stones. 183s Carlyle 
Sort. Res. 1. viii. Without vestments, till he buy or steal 
such, and. .sew and button them. 

b. To (it (a fencing foil) with a button (see 
Button sb. 5 e). 

2625 G. Sandy* Trav. 268 A sticks, .buttoned at the end 
with leather, in manner of a foile. s6tfa Fuller Worthies 
(1840) 111 . 27 To have fenced with rebated rapiers and 
swords buttoned up. 

f o. To raise knobs or pimples on. Obs . 

1998 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. i. 111. (1606) 345 Humour 
which . .within Their bodies boyling butt’neth all their Skin. 

2 . To Jasten ia garment) with buttons ; to secure 
or close by means of a button or buttons. Often 
with up. 

c 1440 Prom f. Parv. 46 Bothon dothys, botono , fibula. 
>858 £di:n Decades W. Jnd. (Arb.) 320 These the Christians 
vse to but ten on the right syde : and the Tartar* butten 
them on the lefte syde. 2695 Blackmohe Pr. Arth . x. 484 
Ella . . buttoned on his rich embroider’d Vest. 270s Lend. 
Gees. No. 3701/4 A Beaver Hat buttoned up. 2817 Carlyle 
V'ranst. 1x874) 41 He. .buttoned-up his scissor-pouch. 28*8 
Scott F. m. Perth xv. He buttoned his doublet anew. *840 
Carlyle Heroes v. 274 Something he can button in his 
pocket. 2864 Mag. for Young Sept. 290 Jack had got 
Euclid buttoned up inside his jacket. 

b. To fasten the clothes of (a person) with 
buttons. Usually reft. ; also absol. (for reft.). 

166a R. Mathew Uni. Alch. { 20 He could not button 
himself, nor put oil his clothes. 1855 Chamb. Jmt. IV. 
187, 1 had to button up against a succession of short summer 
showers. 186a 11 . Kingsley Ravenshoe xxxiv. 201 Old 
gentlemen buttoned up across the chest 2879 Stevenson 
Trav. Cevennes 66, 1 buttoned myself into my coat, 
o. To fasten (a door) with a Button (sb. 4). 

2837 New Monthly Mag. L. 307 [She], .buttoned the door. 
188a Bi.ackmork Christowe/l I. xvi. 249 To keep one pew 
buttoned on a Sunday. 

3 . fig. To close tightly, fasten, confine, keep 
under restraint, etc. Often with up. 

2990 Siiaks. Com . Err. tv. ii. 34 On[c] whose hard heart is 
button’d vp with stede. 2598 Grenewf.y Tacitus' Ann. 
xi. ix. (1622) 151 ’Hie Princes cares would be buttened and 
dcafe. 28*3 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xi. Buttoned up in the straitest 
non-conformity. *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1x871) II. iv. iii. 136 
Thoughts— which he must button close up. 2840 W. Irving 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 251 Shy and solitary, and, as it were, 
buttoned up, body and soul. 

4 . intr. (for reft.) Of garments: To be, or be 
capable of being, fastened (up) with buttons. 

2777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, If it had been tighter, 
’twould neither have hooked nor buttoned. 2839 New 
Monthly Mag. LV. 483 A jacket that buttons up close to 
the neck. 2873 Besant ft Rice Harp 4 Cr. 11 . iii. 66 It 
[the coat] buttons across the chest. 

+ 6. intr. Of plants : To bud, put forth buds. 
Of fruits : To assume the globular shape. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. xiv. 88 These Trees begin to 
button, and bud out toward* flouring. 2770-84 Cook Voy. 
[17901 III. 899 Some [fruit] just beginning to button. 

b. Of broccoli and cauliflowers ; To come to a 
head prematurely. 

[sec Buttoning vbl.sb\ 188a Garden 18 Mar. 187/3 
The crop. . showing no tendency either to button or run to 
seed. 2884 Field 12 July 67 Cauliflowers button at an early 
stage, and are useless. 

6. tram. In fencing : To touch with the button 
of the foil. 

284a Blackw . Mag. LI I. 366 , 1 should have buttoned them 
ten times for every twice they touched me. 

Buttonftd (birt’nd), ppl. a. [f. Button sb. and 

V. 4 -ED.] 

1 . Having buttons, adorned with buttons; usu- 
ally with defining words, as silver eight- buttened. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1072/2 Abeareward with 
his syluer buttened bawdrike. 2999 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 11. 234 III. 43 A long* rube of black velvett, well 
ieweld and buttond. 2723 Guardian No. 1*3 (2756) It. 122 
My silver-button'd coal, i860 Mayhew Crtm. Prisons 61 
A custom-house officer in his brass-buttoned jacket. 2883 
Truth 32 May 768/2 iGlovea] were all to be eight-buttoned, 
b. Of persons : Wearing buttons. 

2813 Moohf. Post Bag vi. 64 This buttoned nation. 288a 
T. HARDY Two on Tower I. xiv. 932 The buttoned boy. 

o. Of a stick or a fencing-foil : Having a ' but- 
ton * or knob at the end. 

1648 Herrick Hooper. 1 . 204 No black-bearded vigil from 
thy doore Beats with a button'd-ataffe the poore. 1838 
Pressed s Mag. XVII. 307 Safe and well-buttoned foils. 

2 . Fastened with buttons; with one's clothes 
fastened with buttons. Also with up. 

1806 M im Mitford Village Ser. il 11863) *>8 The buttoned- 
up crosses. 2 837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1871) II* iv. vai. 133 
National Guards rank themselves, half-buttoned. 1863 
Thornburv True as Steel 111 . 99a with a buttoned velvet 
cap drawn over his ears. 



BUTTOKBB. 

J (brt'nai). [f. at prec. -IB.] 

*• One who or that which buttons (ace Button 
r. a) ; a button-hook. 

ifcs Corot., Bmstonneur, a Buttoner ; or an Inatnimant 
wherewith huttont are railed through their raerotiait hole*. 
*•* (-onfusrMooloue Girl 68 Silver glove-buttonere. 
b. fig. That which fastens or knits tightly. 

iM$ Winopwlo Barb. Philpot HI. L 17 Gratitude U a 
buttoner of hearts. 

2. One who sews buttons on garments. 

*•6 Pail Malt G. a Aug. fifas*. 6 d. for the aforesaid 
dozen shirts, which sum has to he divided between machinist, 
finisher, buttonhole*-, buttoner, ironer and folder. 

8. Thieves cant . *= Button sb. 9. 

Etaekw. Mag. L. eoa Buttoners are those accomplices 
of tkimblenggers. .whose duty it is to act as flat-catchers or 
decoys, by pereonating Data 1860 Comh. Mag. II. 334 
Lnticer of another to play— buttoner. 

Bmtton-liold, V. if. Button sb. + Hold v., 
or rather, deduced immediately from button-hold- er\ 

irons . To take hold of (a person) by a button, 
and detain him in conversation against his will. 
Hence Button-hoddlng vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

*834 S. R. Maitland Volunt, Syst. (18371 19a Forwardness, 
impudence, and button-holding perseverance, ilu Huh. 
Smith Moneyed Man III. x. 078 Welford, button-held by 
Mr. Curling. x8g8 Gladstonr Homer 1. 1. iii. 37 Patroclus 
. . is (to use the modem phrase) button-held by Nestor. x86o 
Comb. Mag. II. 07 Barricade your door . . against the but- 
ton-holding world. 1880 Home Jml. (N. V.) ai Jan., 
Charles I«amb, being button-held one day by Coleridge . . 
cut oflT the button. 

Bu-tton-holder. [f. Button sb. + Holder.] 

1. One who takes bold of a man by a button of 
his coat, so as to detain him in conversation. 

1806-7 J- Brrksford Miseries Ham. Life (i8a6) 1. i, While 
attending a button-holder to your gate, a 1890 Rossetti 
Dante Sf Cite. 1.(1874128 The buttonholders of learned Italy, 
who will not let one go on one's way. 

2. A case for holding buttons. 

>870 Dickens E. Drood ta My mother-of-pearl button- 
holder. 

Button-hole (bzrt’nhJul), sb. 

1. The hole or slit through which a button passes. 

*36* Sir T. Hohv tr. Castirfione's Covrtierixvji) M iij a, 
Thou shah one daye be the button, and the haulter shal be 
the buttonhole. 1580 Baret A tv. B 1608 A button hole. 
ansula. 1685. Land. Com. No. 0094/4 One sad-coloured 
Cloth Sute with Gold Buttons and Button-holes. 
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. (n in 

incsley Water-bob. 5 With a.. 


Boswrli. Johnson III. 339 With an ink-horn and pen' In 
1863 Ring 


his button-hole. ____ _ 
flower in his button-hole. 

b. colloq. phrase. To take one dmvn a button- 
hole or a button-hole lower', to humiliate or take the 
conceit out of him. (Cf. to take one dmvn a peg.) 

*588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 706 Master, let me take you a 
button hole lower. 1993 Pkklk Edw. /. On my word, I'll 
lake you down a button-hole, itoi Hkvwoou Fort, by 
Land , fc. 11. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 387 You are taken a button- 
hole lower. 1690 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom iv. ai Better 
mind yerselves, or I'll take ye down a button-hole lower. 

2. transf. An opening like a button-hole. 

1899 Nasiik Lent. Stuffe (1871)74 The raveled button- 
holes of her blear eyes. x86a Temple Bear Mag. IV. 419 
The little red button-hole of a mouth. 

8. colloq. Short for button-hole flower, bouquet. 

1879 E. H. Marshall in My Sunday Friend Mar. 19 The 
little girl who sold him a button-hole. x88x M. C. Hay 
Missing IK. 339 A dainty little buttonhole of tinted leaves. 
1883 in Harper's Mag. Nov. 840/a A button-hole of hya- 
cinths. 

4. attrib ., as in button-hole flower, scissors, stitch . 

189s lilacktv. Mag. LXXI. 341 Button-hole eyes and un- 
right eyelids. XB79 Chamb. Jml. 67 Traffic in button-hole 
flowers. 1884 Harper s Mag. a86/t A wine-glass containing 
a button -hole bouquet. 1887 Mag. Art Mar. 15a These 
threads were worked over with close button-hole stitch. 

Bu-tton-hole, V. [f. prec. sb. : in sense 2 app. 
altered from Button-hold, which it has almost 
superseded.] 

1 . a. intr. To sew button-holes, b. trans. To 
sew with button-hole stitch. 

s8a8 [see But ion-holing below]. 1868 Holme Lee B. 
Godfrey xli. 934 Whether button-holing and embroidering 
or not. x88e Cassells Earn . Mag. xcvil 44 Penwipers . . 
button-holed round with silk. 

2. Irons. * Button-hold. 

s86s Alt Y. Round VII. 361 The man who is button- 
holed, or held, .and must listen to half an hour's harangue 
about nothing interesting. 1868 H. Kingsley Matkilde 
II. X40 He went about button-holing and boring everyone. 

Hence Buttox>-ho:Ung vbl. sb. 

s8a8 Misa Mitpord Village Ser. in. (1863) 7 The . . 
mysteries of stitching and button-holing. 1873 Path News 
7 Nov. 5/5 They were subjected to a good deal of button- 
holing. x88) Standard 6 Nov. a/a After buttonholing, the 
uniform goes into the hands of the 1 finishers '. 

Button-holer. [f. Button -holi + -ib.] 

1 . One who makes button-holes. 

1883 Standard 6 Nov. a/s The garment next goes to the 
■ button-holers \ 18B4 Graphic 16 Aug. 166 The skirt -hands 
get twelve shillings a week . . the button-holers fifteen. 

2. One who ‘ button-holes - Button -holder i. 

1874 E. Goest in Academy 447 The two great button- 

holers, John Gower and Thomas Hey wood. 1883 *- 17M 
Cent. Stud. >86 Malagene, Otway's tiresome button-holer. 
8. colloq . A button-hole flower. 

1884 Punch 19 Nov. 957/1 Any young clerk who . . con- 
templates buying a * button-holer , or sending a Valentine. 

ButtOBinf (bv't’niq), vbl. sb. [f. Button v. 
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+ -inq 1 .] The action of the verb Button, in 
different senses, f concr. A fastening, button {obs.). 
,1879 }• J°* u Treeerv. Body p Soul lx. si 'Hie Persian, 


, or Italian working of silks, as spinning, twisting 
poriing, buttoning, etc. 1649 W. Browns Potex. 11. * 6 $ 
A long vestment. .Tastned with button ings of diamonds. 
1693 Lend. Goa. No. 0839/4 A black Hat, the buttening 
commonly behind. x8e6 Scott Woodstock II. >33 Albert 
. . undid the coarse buttonings of his leathern gamashes. 
185s J, H. Knight Midi. Florist vi. to8 The prevention of 
premature headiqg, or buttoning (in broccoli} i8n Sun- 
day Mag. June 6aa A funny little buttoning of her ups. 

Butionless (bzrtnles), a. [f. Button sb. + 
-LE8H.] Without buttons. Hence Bu’ttonleas- 


1695 Francion 1. iii. 93 My Doublet was Buttenlesse. 
i8ao Blackw. Mag, VIII. 076 Ungartered stockings— but- 
tonless array. 1846 D. Jerrold Chron. Clewemook Wks. 
IV. 380 The Duttoniess man remonstrates with his laundress. 
x86x Wynter Soc. Bses 464 A man in a state of utter 
buttonlessness. 

Button* [pi. of Button sb. used as a sing.] 

1. A boy in buttons, a page, colloq. 

1848 Thackeray Dinner at Timmins's 1. Ii. More than 
fourteen yean older than little Buttons. 1899 Erased s 
Mag. LI. 433 He was a tiger—' a buttons '. 1879 Daily 
Newt 6 Mar. 3/5 The variety of domestic known as a 
'Buttons'. 

2. A popular name for the tansy and other 
plants : sec Button sb. 3 . 

Buttony (bnt’ni), a. [f. Button sb. + -T 1 .] 

1. Resembling a button. 

X907 Gerard Herbal 1. x. § a. ra The buttonie flowers of 
Sea wormwood. x86s All Y. Round VII. 381 Buttony 
mushrooms. 

2. Abounding in buttons. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, The buttony page. x8g6 
— Christ m . Bks. :187a 57 The buttoniest page in all the 
street. x86x O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii. 63 The small 
youth . . in a new jacket and trousers, buttony in front, 
f Buttrelle. rare— 1 . V Mistake for Buttal. 
1546 I .a mg LEY Pol. Verg. De Intent. 1. xv. a 8 a, The 
meeres and butlrelles with whiche they dcsseuered theyr 
por cions of lande. 

Buttress (birtres\ sb> Forms: 4 butrea, 
5 boteraoe, boteraa, butras, botraas, boteraaae, 
(bountraoe), botraae, 6 buttereis, butteras, 
bottraa, butreae, bultoreise, 6-7 buttresae, 7 
buttriae, buttrioe, boutriaae, 8 butteress, but- 
terldge, 7 - buttress, [peril, a. OF. boulertt 
nom. sing, (or ? pi.) of bouteret, 1 flying-buttress*, 

' arc-boutant * (Godcf.) ; app. f. boater to push, 
bear against.] 

1. A structure of wood, stone, or brick built 
against a wall or building to strengthen or support 
it. 

1388 Wyclip Seek. xli. 15 He mat the boteraees on euer 
either side of an hundrid cubitis. 1393 Test. Ebor.t 1836' I. 
185 My body to be graven in the mynster-garth be-for the 
butres at the charnell. c X440 Promp. Pant. 45 Boteras of 
a walle, mack inis, mutipula. 1487 Churchw. Acc. Wig- 
toft, Lincolnsh . (Nicholls 1797) 8a Lyme for mendyng and 
stoppyng of the Botrasses. 150s Douglas Pal. lion. 1417 
Subtile muldrie wrocht mony day agone, On butterefs, 
jalme. pilloris. 1930 Palsgr. 439/3 This pyllcr within the 
churcne answered* to this butteras without forthe. 1970 
Levins Manip. 84 A Ruttresse, fulcimentum. 1609 Shaks. 
Much. 1. vi. 7 No Jutty frieze, Butlrice, nor Coigne of Van- 
tage. x68a Whelkr 7oum. Greece iv. 396 The Pilaster. . 
is propped on both sides with Buttrices. 1789 Smyth tr. 
Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 84 He proposes to erect brick but- 
tresses at the angles. 1849 Krkkman Archit. 157 A long 
dead wall, unbroken by porch or buttress. 

b. fig. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859! II. 187 Wyth alle youre myghte 
take hede To kepe Yrelond . . F for It Is a boteraue and a 
paste Undre England. 199a Bale Image both Ch. F viii, 
*39. Fuller Holy War v. XXVM1840) >87 Though his title 
was budded on a bad foundation, yet it had strong but- 
tresses. 170s Eng. Theoph. 300 To transform those into 
butteresses of reputation, who threaten'd to ruin the same. 

2. loosely , A prop, support ; a pier or abut- 
ment . 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxm. iv. 339 Under which 
piece of wood there lyeth a huge great boutrissc or sup- 
porter [fulmentiwi], even hay re- cloth stuffed full of, etc. 
>748 tr. Columella's Hush. 1 v, The foundations . . will . . 
serve as a butteridge and underpropping. XS90 Prescott 
Mexico 1. 155 An aqueduct that was carried over hill and 
valley . .on huge buttresses of masonry. 

5. A projecting portion of a hill or mountain 
looking like the buttress of a building. 

168a Whelkr 7onm. Greece vt. 453 It is . . situated ns It 
were between tne two Buttrices of the Mountain. 1814 
Cary Dante (1871) 145 We. .stood Upon the second buttress 
of that mount. 1879 F. Mallesom in Lett, to Clergy 5s 
The mountain and its opposing buttress the Dow Crags. 

4. Phys. a. Used as a translation of the F. 
tperon ; b, a bony process or protuberance. 

1836 9 Todd Cycl Anat II. 749/a And between them(i.e. 
two portions of the bowel] is that double partition termed 
eperon ’ or buttress by Dupuytren. 1849-99 Ibid. IV. 

. laUg j K)||e Arming a ng-zag buttress. 

The pelvis p r es e n ts two lateral curved 
a or columns. 

6. Fortification. (See quot) 

i8oe James ME. Diet., Fortification y Counter-forts, .aje 
by some called buttresses ; they are solids of masonry, built 
behind walls, and joined to them at 18 feet distance from 
center to center, in order to strengthen them. 


BUTYXs. 

6. Comb., as buttnss-iess, -tike adjs. See also 
Flying-buttium. 

site Atkonmum 1 Apr. gdbh The buttresalesa tower of SL 
Stephen's. 1893 Kane Grimneil Exp. mi, These escarped 
masses became more buttress-like and monumental. 
Bn*ttr*0S v v . Also 5 boteraoe, boteraoe, 6 
butteras, 7 buttresae. [f. Buttmsh sb. ] 

1. To furnish, sustain, or strengthen with a but* 
tress or support. 

1377 (cf. b J. tgje Palms. 473/1 This buyiding is buttevw 
assed very wel. S843 Cablyle Past 4 Pr. 11. in. 1187s 1 49 
Stately masonries . 'buttress it. 1888 Athenmnm 30 Oct, 
574/1 The walls were buttressed with pillars. 

D. fig. AUo with up. 

1377 1 -ancl. P. Pi. B. v. 598 pe wallis ben . . Boterased 
(A. vi. 79 hrutaget] with blleue-ao-or-how.beest-iiou)te- 
ysaued. s6zz Spaed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1630- 960 Ar- 

S aments concurring to buttresae this affirmation. 

urkk Corr. (18441 1. 174 Hie plan of the court, would be 
. .to buttress it [the ministry] up with the Grenvilles. x88a 
Car. Fox Mem. II. xv, 115 Some of the facts concerning 
America, .buttressed their arguments. 

2. To conceal by a bum ess from. rare. 
i8ao Keats St. Agnes ix, Beside the portal doors, But* 
t resil'd from moonlight, stands he. 

Hence Bu ttreasing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1891 Kurkin Stones Yen. 1. xv. 1 11 The liny buttremlngs 
look as if they carried the superstructure on the points of 
their pinnacles. x88z Efeshire Jml. 13 Jan. 4/3 Mr. 
Gladstone and . .his buttressing factions 
Buttress(Q t oba. form of Butteris. 
Buttressed (bmreat),///. a . [f. prec. -id ] 
Furnished with a buttress or buttresses; strength- 
ened, supported, or stayed by a buttress. 

18x3 Scott Trierm. ill. iii, Fain would he hope the rocks 
'gan change To buttress'd walls their shapeless range. 1893 
Rusk in Stones Ven. II vi. I77. ao6 The . shadowed niche, 
and buttressed pier. s86o Kuskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ix. 
90fi A religion towering over all the city— many buttressed. 
x88x Geikik in Macm. Mag. XLI V. 038 The isolated peaks 
and ranges of buttressed cliffs. x886 G. Allen Life Dar- 
win x. 170 A . . powerfully buttressed theory. 

Buttrioe, -lae, obs. ft. Buttkkih, Buttrxrs. 
Butt- woman : see Butt sb}, 10. 

Butty (bvti). dial. [In sense 1 peril, a cor- 
ruption of Booty a. It is not clear whether sense 
a is the same word, but its identity seems not im- 
probable ; cf. similar use of gaffer . ] 

1. A confederate, companion, 'mate*. 

1 180s J. Wilson (Cony let on) MS. Let. 17 Apr. to J. 
Boucher , Butty, going Halves, Cheek. Staff.) 1869 (see 
Butty-lark]. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 63 Butty, a confederate. 

2. A middleman between proprietors of mines 
and workmen, who engages to work the mine and 
raise coal or ore at so much per ton. 

1849 Disraeli Sybil 1 1863) 116 A Butty in the mining dis- 
tricts is a middleman : a Doggy is his manager. 1873 
Ft ho ua Sept 3/0 ‘ Butties', .can make / 3 a week without 
difficulty. 1886 Law Times LX XX. 166/a The butties who 
had a contract with Earl Granville to raise and get the 
ironstone from the mine at 4 s 10 d. per ton. 

3. Comb, and Attrib., as butty-collier , -system ; 
aKo butty-gang, a gang of men to whom a por- 
tion of the work in some large engineering enter- 
prise is allotted, and who divide the proceeds 
equally among themselves. 

1849 Penny Cycl. 1st Supp. 1. 380/1 The miners entertain 
a hitter dislike to the * butty* system. 1848 Erased* Mag. 
XXXVII. 183 A sort of middl«manship, somewhat of the 
nature of tne 'butty* system carried on in Staffordshire. 
x88x Goldw. Smith Lett. 4 Ess. 164 He l Mr. Braasey] 
favoured the butty-gang system, that of letting work to a 
gang of a dozen men, who divide the pay, allowing some- 
thing extra to the head of the gang. 

Bu'tty-lurk. dial. [f7 Butty i 4 Lark.] The 
tit-lark ; see quot. 

1869 Comh. Mag. July 36 In the South the tit. lark is 
known as the ' butty-lark or companion lark, because the 
cuckoo so frequently lays its eggs in that bird’s nest. 

t BU'ttyly, adv. Obsr r . V Beautifully. 
a sga8 ? Skelton Epitaph Dk. Bedford 44 He that of late 
regnyd in glory, With grete glosse, buttyly glased, Now 
low under Icte doth he ly. 

t Bu'tward, Vutewavd, a. or adv. Obs. 
[Aphetic f. abuteward, Ahoutward, q. v.] Striv- 
ing, using influence ; busied about, going. 

a 1000 Cursor M. 07606 If bou. . buteward was to lette his 
thrift, of this behoues pe mak \h strift. Ibid. 98*40, 1 ha 
bene butward for to lett tuix man and wijf hair childer gett. 

t Bn twin(e v -wink. Obsr 0 [Origin and 
correct form unknown : for l he second element cf. 
OE. hUapwime LapwingJ Some unknown bird. 

*570 Levins Manip. 133 A Butwin, bird, capellm. 1678 
Phillips (App.), Butt-wine, a sort of bird which some 
think to be the same which Rider calls Capella avis. 17M- 
1800 Bailey, Bntwink , Butwin, a Bird. 

Buty, Butyful, obs. ff. Booty, Biautiful. 
Butyl (bi£ til). Chem. tf. Bijt-yrio (f. L. huty- 
rum butter) + -YL. So called frpm its relation 
to butyric acid, q. v.] * 

L The monatomic alcohol radical of the tetra- 
carbon series, C« H tt called by its discoverer 
Corbet Valyl, and by later chemists alio Tetryl % 
and Quartyl. 

(l*here sre four Isomeric modifications of Tktryl. 

ca ' C c”tucH H <?A„ < c " 1 h ; C ” ch *' 





BtTTYH. 


of winch th« secon*! or Is ohtfyl in the butyl of Wtifo, 'a 
colourless oily liquid, having a faint but agreeable odour, 
end a slight teste with burning aftertaste * i Watte). . 

1961-77 Wa its Diet. Chem. (18791 V. 711 1 'etryl or butyl. 
Ibid, VI. 373 With sodium it gives off.. but utile butyl. 
1870 Tyndall H**t av. 1 750 It is called nitrite of butyl. 

2 . attrib. Of butyl, butyUo, tetrylic : as in butyl 
compounds, group, strict ; also butyl ocelots, aide - 
hyde, chloride , oxide, sulphide , etc. ; and asp. in 
bst/l alcohol, C, U„0, of which there are four 
isomeri, 1. normal butyl alcohol or Propylcarbinol 
(which yields butyric acid), 2. fermentation or 
isobutyl alcohol or isopropyl carbinol, 3. secondary 
butyl alcohol or methybethyl carbinol , 4. tertiaiy 
butyl alcohol or dimethyl carbinol ; butyl hydride 
- quartans , a volatile hydro- carbon C, 11 ,* the 
lightest of all known liquids; butyl aldehyde, 
the same as butyric aldehyde . So many other 
combinations as butyl carbinol , butyl benzene, etc. 

1869 Roscok / item . Chem , (1874) 330 Butyl hydride. . is the 
lightest of all known liquids, ibid. 131 This (normal butyl 
alcohol 1 is the primery alcohol, as it yields on oxidation 


butyl aldehyde and butyric acid. 1869-71 Waits Diet. 
I hem. (18791 VI. 373 fsopropyl-earbinol or iso/nmary- 
butylic Alcohol constitutes the butylic alcohol of Wurtz, 


— For a long time it was 
the only butyl alcohol known to chemists. 1873 Fownb* 
Chem. 599 Butyl-carhinol is prepared from normal butyl 
alcohol in the same manner as the latter from normal propyl 
alcohol. 1880 A fed. Temp. Jrnl. July 167 He found that 
butyl and propyl alcohols were possessed of strong toxic 
properties. 

3 . Hence derivatives in Butyl- : Butylaotlo, 
in Butylactic add: the monobasic acid, C, 11 , 0 * 
derived from Butyl glycol; the tetmearbon or 
Butylene member of the Lactic scries. Butyb- 
itnldo, a less correct name for Bctykamidk. 
Bu tyljunlms, an Amutr, or compound ammonia 
of the butyl series. Butylene, the diatomic hydro- 
carbon or olefine of the butyl series, C, H*. also 
called Butene and Tetrene , of which there are 
several isomeric modifications ; in comb, as bitty- 
tern alcohol , etc. Butyte’nlo a., of or pertaining to 
Butylene. Bntylfte (blwtilik) a., of or pertaining 
to Butyl, as in butylic alcohol \ butylic ether ; etc. 

1863 7s Wans Diet. Chem. 1 . 688 Butylactic aci&l bears 
to butyric acid the same relation that lactic acid bears to 
propionic acid. Ibid. <18771 V. 733 Tetrylic or butylic al- 
cohol of fermentation is a primary alcohol. 1877 ~ f'mvms 
Chem. II. J7 Butene or Butylene— of this hydro carbon 
there are three modifications . . Normal butene , Pseudo « 
butene. Isobutene. 

Butyr. Chem. An adaptation of L. butyrum 
Butter, sometimes used in technical senses. 

,840 If. Clkeve in Jrnl. Agric. Soe. 1 . Ilf. 301 Butyr, (or, 
as it i« commonly called, butter) of antimony. 1881 Chemist 
4 Drug. XXIV. 56/1 Butyr of antimony, oil of vitriol, etc. 
Butyr-, a formative of the names of chemical 
compounds belonging to or derived from the bu- 
tyric series, and of some minerals. (Cf. Butyro-.) 
Bstyrsos tlo sold, an acid having the composi- 
tion of a combination of butyric and acetic acid, 
C, H, O, . C 4 H, O* also called pseudo-acetic acid ; 
its salts are Bntjrsoftatti. Bu'tyral, Butyr al- 
dehyde, two isomeric compounds, C, H, O, alde- 
hydes of the butyric series. Bu tyraml>de, the 
amide of the butyric series, C, H T O.NU lt crys- 
tallising in snow-white nacreous tables. Bu*ty- 
rate, a salt of butyric acid. ButyTollMe, Min., 
Dana's name for tne natural fatty substance, bog- 
butter. Bu tyrin, an oily liquid analogous to the 
acetins, obtained by the direct action of butyric 
acid on glycerin. Butyrtte a. Chem., a com- 
pound formed from butyric acid and matin ite 
(Watts) ; b. Min., another name for Butyrellite . 
Bwtyroue, the ketone of the butyric series, also 
called dipropyl ketone CO. (C, H T ) r Bn*tyryl, 
C«H, O, the radical of butyric acid. 

« 9 ai Hunky Chem. II. 446 This oil [butter], according to 
Chevreul. U resolvable into two : the one. .hecalla butirtne, 
becuuae it contains butyric acid or ita elements. 1830-47 
Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 130/1 Butter may be regarded a* 
composed of. .stearine, elain, and butyrine. 1873 Fownbs 
Chem. 347 Several of the paraffins are produced by the dry 
. .distillation of butyrates. 1833 Phxrmaceut. Jrnl. XI If. 
71 The Chloride or Hutyryie vs. . liquid. 1869-71 Watts 
Diet. Chem, (1879) VL 180 Butyryl . . is an aromatic oil, 
sUghtly soluble or insoluble in water. 

B«tjn 080 lll (bi^tir/»*Jas), a. [f. L. butyr* 
nm butter 4 -AOKous : cf. F. butyr aci J 
1 . Of the nature of butter ; buttery. 

■868 Phil. Trane. III. 887 Milk . . whence, and from the 
throe parts whereof, vis. Butyrneeoua, Serous, and Cnfeou* 
* .be would deduce the different nature of the Humors and 
Spirits composing the blood. 1778 Anat. Dialogues 6 An 
oleaginous orbutyraceous mattsr. 1844 T. Ghana* Dam. 
Mem. 174 Whey is the watery saccharine part ofmilk, freed In 

id sasSous matters. 
If repugnance for 


agreatmeni 


ure from the butyraceoos and 
Lowau. Study WtsuL ij 


having fine phrases taka the place of ^tyracwusprioriple. 

2 . Producing or containing butter, 

1863 R. Bvutom Abeokuia 1 . 3S4 The varietSes of buty- 
raceous nuts are almost wholly unknown. 1876 — Gorilla 
L. L 000 The NJe or Njove, a towering butymcoous tree. 
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_ (bisftf'rik), a. Chem. [f. as pree 4 > 
-io.y Uf or pertaining to butter, esp. in reference 
to itft. chemical constitution and formation. Hence: 
L Butyric acid, the monatomic, monobasic, 
fatty ftcid of the Butyl series, C, H„ 0 * of which 
there arc two modifications, normal butyric and 
isobuhrric acid ; the former occurring in butter, 
cod-liver oil, and other substances, is a colourless 
viscous liquid, with a smell suggestive of both 
vinegar and rancid butter. Its salts are butyrate*. 

sSse [see Butyr-]. 1839 47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 339/1 
Cliovrtul. .has named them the butyric, caproic, and capric 
acids. 1843 G. Day Simon's A aim. Chem. I. 78 By . .fer- 
mentation butyric acid may be obtained from sugar . . the 
fermentation, at first viscous, subsequently lactic, gradually 
becomes butyric. 187s Tyndall bragm. Sc tea. 6> II. xit. 
■75 Air . . is according to Pasteur, absolutely deadly to the 
vibrios which provoke the butyric acid fermentation. 

2 . Butyric series : the senes of compound bodies 
related to Butyric acid, or containing the radical 
Butyryl, C 4 H, O ; as Butyric aldehyde, C 4 H„ O; 
Butyric ether or Ethyl butyrate , C, H, • C 4 11 , 0 „ 
acolouiless oily liquid, having a pleasant fruity 
odour ; Butyric anhydride or oxide (C 4 II, 0 ), 0 . 

1834 Scopfern in Ords Circ. Sc. Chem. 109 Butyric 
ether and butyric methyl ether. 1863 Watts Dut. Chem. 
(1879) i* 6 v5 to the presence of small quantities of butyric 
ether, liie peculiar flavour of pine-npples, melons, and some 
other fruits Is due. Ibid. Butyric anhydride is a colour- 
less, very mobile, and highly refracting liquid. 

I lei ice Butyr&oolly adv. 

1876 tr. Schutnenbergeds Ferment, eoo A great number of 
compounds are susceptible of fermenting butyrically. 

Butyro- ( biiitlro , comb, form of L. butyrum , 
used in technical, chiefly chemical words, as butyro - 
acetic, combining butyric and acetic. Cf. Butyr-. 

ri86s Circ. Se. 1 . 336/a The chemist calls these butyric, 
bu tyro-acetic, and formic acids. 

Butyrou* 1 bi/ 2 'tlras), a. [f. L. butyr-um 4- 
-0U8, corresp. to F. butyreux .] Of the quality or 
nature of butter ; butyraceous, buttery. 

1669 Boyi k Contn. new Ex/. 11. (1683)11710 separate the 
Butyrou* from the Caseous part. 1687 G. Harvky Curing 
Die. by Expect, vi. 39. 1774 A. Hun ran Georgic . Ess. (1803) 
III. 357 The cream was of a thick butyrou* consistence. 
Hence Bu-tyrotusnoH, buttery quality. 

1660 H. Rtubkr Ind Nectar Hi. 43 You may easily per- 
ceive in a rich nut . an extraordinary butyrousness. 

t Bu vable, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [a. F. buvable, f. 
buv- stum of boire to drink.] Drinkable. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xv. iv, Hypanis, whyche torn- 
tyme was sweet it buvable, & now is salt and bitter. 

Buvet n, var. of Bovk prep. Obs. 

II Buve'tte. [a. F. buvette tavern, road-side 
inn.] A tavern, small inn. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Sup/. 1866 Comb. Mag. Oct. 303 
They passed little roadside inns and buvelie*. 

Buwein, obs. form of Bow v. 

Buxam, obs. form of Buxom. 

Buxeea, obs. form of BAXaHKnuC. 

1686 MS. Let. Job Chamoch to Council of Bala sort 3 June, 
If the peons come in five days give them 4 annas buxees. 

Burnous (bzrksfts', a. [f. L. buxe-us, f. buxtis 
box-tree 4- -ous.] Of or pertaining to bos or the 
box tree. 

*731 in Bah.ry vol. II. 1B47 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
tBu-xarry. Obs. esc. Hist. Also buokiaree, 
-ry, buxarry. [Of uncertain etymology : CoL 
Yule (Appendis) suggests that it may be Hind. 
baksdrl 1 native of Buxar ’.] A matchlock-man. 

1737 Cltvk in Grant Mist. India I. ix. 33/9 Leaving only 
a few Europeans with eoo new-raised Bucksarees to guard 
our camp. 1778 E. Long Jamaica x tY.) Having sent 
Ensign McKion with., iso bu Kerries, si§o Brooms Jh’m 
hr Progr. Bengal Army (Y.) Buxarries were not lung move 
than Burkandax, armed and equipped in the UWial native 
manner, e 1880 Grant Mist. India I. viii. 43/s^Y^Oo Buck- 
sarias, or native inatchlockmea. 

Buxey, var. of Buksht. 

Buzhome, -humnesoe, aba ff. Buxom, -vns. 
Buxla, Buxle, var. ff. Buxive, Bakshexrh. 
Buad*ferous. o. rare-*, [f. L. buxi/er box- 
bearing 4- *oua] Bearing or producing box-trees. 
1698 in Blount Gloeeogr. 1701-1800 in Bailsv. 
Buxine (btrksain). Also buxln(a, buxia. 
[mod. f. L. bux-us box ^-1x1 6.] A vegetable 
alkaloid obtained from the box-tiee, said to be 
identical with bebeerine (see Bxbkxru). 

Penny Cycl V l, n't Busina . . has generally the ap- 
pearance or a tmnslucid deep brown-coloured mass. 1863 
watts Diet. Chem , (1870) I. 699 Buxine has a bitter taste 
and excites sneering. iIm H. Wood Thera/, (1879) 36 
Behefcria. or. .buxia. Is whitish, amorphous, inodorous. 
[Buzlon, misreading of burton, Buroxom. 

41400 Test. Lave, n 'tjto) 090 t/* A oero troo, without 
buxioning or finite. Ibid. 111. 399 V* Though, .thobrauncheo 

K i) seere, and no buxions shew. IHd, Tny braunches must 
xionen. 1736 Bailsv, Buxiomen, to ftuL' ChmucA 

Buzom ( birks^m), a. Forms : ibnhanm, lbtio- 
sum, a-3 bnhaum(m, 3 booaum, -dm, 3-8 buz- 
um, 4 boiaam^ boghoom, bouaum, -om, (?) bu- 
sum, bozsom(a, bouzaome, bowzom, buzaom, 
4-5 bowiom, bozenm, buzsum, 4-6 bouxom(e, 
boxom(e, -urn, 4-7 bughaom, bowsum, buz* 


BtrXOH. 

oms, 5 bOttxunL buxbum, 5-6 bukumei buz* 
tioma, -home, (?; baaoom, 6 boWaoxna, buxom, 
buokaaom(o, 6-8 buoksome, 7-8 buokaom, 19 
buoksomo), 4- buzom. [early ME. bah sum, ibuc 
turn (perh. OE. Hdhsum, *iebdhsum), C stem 
of bdgam Uebdgan) Bow v . 1 + -romr; cf, MDu. 
boochsaom,L)u. buigtaam, Ger. biogsam flexible, 
pliant. Branch II seems to have arisen from tense 
1 c; the development of sense 3 being precisely 
the same as in Blitbi, that of 4 as in Fr . joli from 
* blithe ’ to * comely ’.] 

I. Easily bowed or bent. 1 . Morally, 
t a. Obedient : pliant ; compliant, tractable (to). 
Obs. (exc. as a rare archaism.) 
c 1173 Lamb. Mom. 57 Boo buhtum toward gode. Ibid. 
73 Boon him ihuc.nun ouor alio ^ing. c taoo Ormin 6176 pin 
iaferrd birrh be buhsuuun beon. c tugs Gen , 4 Ex. 980 An 
angel . .bad hire. . to hire leuedi btixum ben. 134a HamvolR 
Pr. Come. 8148 Alle men. .pal meke of hen or hero, and 
bowsom. c sjBo Wyclik Sel. Whs. II I.49 Oure Ladi Maryo 
. . was . . buxumor to hi* bidding pan ony hond-mayoo* 
c 1440 Gentry des 0305, Thanne came ther in. .The Luacom- 
meat folk, c 1430 I^nklich Grnil lii. 1006, I schal. .maken 
hem buxom to lowro bond. 1496 Dives 4 Pauf. (W. da 
W 1 iv. i 160/t We ben . . to them buxom and meke. ^S>j 
Fitziikrr Snrv (1339) 15, 1 shall be buxome and obedient 
to justyces 1581 T. Bbi.l M addon’s Answ Osor. 387 b, 
The Cons-uh should, .sweare faythfully to become bonnaiie 
and buxome to the Pope, zcot Spcnhkr M. Mubbtrd 606 
So wilde a beast . . buxome to nw band*, is loy to see c 1684 
MS. Let. Corporation of Kirk by to Judge Jeffreys, Your 
Lordship was pleased to give us . . your oatn to become a 
buxome and beneficial member of this corporation _ [1843 
Borrow Bible in S/ain xhii, To be buxom and obedient to 
the customs and laws of the republic. 1867 Thirlwall 
Lett Friend 11881) 88 In the hope that you will be buxom 
and good, I conclude now my New Years Lecture.] 
f b. Submissive, humble, meek. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8336 pat lauedi til hir Inuerd lute Wit 
huxum reuerence and dutu. ibid. 39009 Oure praier aw euer 
for to be howsuni. 1340 Ay tub. 59 Hi. .ziggep. pet hi byep 
zuo kuende and zuo ccnful . . vor pet me ham bere|> and 
hyealde uor wel bo^sam. c 1440 Prom, p Paw. 37 Buxum. 
or lowly or make, humtlis , pins, mans net ns. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxiv. 141 His sistere* praye with bowsom beede. 
a 1453 Holland Uoulatc xxxiv. 12 Bowsum obeysance. 

4 " C. Gracious, indulgent, favourable; obliging, 
amiable, courteous, affable, kindly. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 56 Bouwep forb hi a brok beo- 
boxum-of-speche. 1303 ibid. C. tv. 431 God hymsclf hotep 
ly bidding cxsfio Tewnelty 


To be boxouie at my bidding 


c 1460 Towns ley Myst. An* 
looke thou 


nunc 70 (Angel to Joseph ) Meek and buxom 
lie. And with her dwellc. Bbllendkn Cron. Scot. 

nBai) I. 18 To mak die reders more bowsum and attent. 
Ibid. to8 Ilk story be thi self is separat, I'o mak thaim 
bowsome to thine audience. 

+d. with inf. : Easily moved, prone, ready. Obs. 
a Z300 Cursor M. 95308 pan suld we he. bowsom his bid- 
ingen to fullfill. 1340 H ampolk Pr. Consc. 50 The creatourR 
bat er dotn . .erbughsom To lof hym. 1377 Langu P. PL 
B. vi. T97 Many a beggere for bene* buxome was to swynke. 
cx 440 Gesta Rom. (1879) aa pc flesh is euer lewid, and 
buxom to do Evil. 

+ 2 . Physically: Flexible, pliant. Yielding to 
pressure, unresisting ( poet .). Obs. 

1396 Smcmmkr F. Q. 1. xi. 3 1 Then gan he . . scourge the 
buxome aire so More t hat to hi* force to yielden it was faine. 
*389 A. M. GabethoueYs Bk . Physicke 378/3 The Pockcs. . 
are verye buxume. ifliS Crookk Body of Man xin Their 
substance is . . flexible or buxome that they should not 
breake but ciuc way to violence. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 84a 
Wing silently the buxom Air. ax 700 Dbydum Pafamon 
g Are. 11. 719 Her turtles fanu'd the buxom air above^ c ■> 
H. Blithe, jolly, well-favoured. ' ' 

8. Blltjie, gladiome. bright, lively, gay. arch. 
(Tpq explanation in Bailey and Johnson, 'amorous, wan- 
ton *, is apparently only contextual.) 

tj|9» Grkknk Never too late A iv. Grey and buxome were 
his eyne. 1398 Florio, Pago, .blithe, .buckeaome, full of 
glee, ssmShaks, lien. V, 111. vi. a8 A Souldier firms and 
sound oi heart, and of buxome valour. x6eo Siiblton Qnix. 
IV. xxx. 3?o He went on his Journey, .most glad and buck* 
some. 1638 Lennard tr. Charron's Irisd. Pr er., Philosophy, 
such as this Book teacheth, is altogether pleasant, free, 
bucksome, and if 1 may so say. wanton too. 1673 Cotton 
Poet . Wks. (1763)367 A fine Mis*.. as free. Buxom, and 
amorous as He. 1678 Marvbli. Def. J. Howe Wks* 1873 
IV. s 06 , 1 could not but remark here of The Discourse. . 
how jovial It is and bucksom. 18x7 Hebei Europe 319 
Freedom’s buxom blast. 1848 Lyiton Harold u 1 , That 


4 . Full of health, vigour, and good temper; 
well-favoured, plump and comely, 1 jolly com- 
fortable-looking (In person). (Chiefly of women.) 

1389 Greene Menaph. (Arb.) 43 A bonny prety one, As 
bright, buxHorae and as aheene As was shoe. z6oB Middle* 
ton Fam. Lave iu. vii, Hiose ribs shall not enfold thy buxom 
limbs, 16s 1 Cotgr. s.v. Matmeux , An enrlie map is bux- 
ome. 1681 Hickbeinoill Vind. Naked Truth 11. aa Those 
lazy and bucksome Ahby-Lubbem. 1683 tr. Ernsmud 
Merits Em. 1 6 My followers are smooth, ixump, and bStk* 
■om. Y74» Geav Ode Eton Coll „ Theirs buxom health of 
iy hu& * i|f § Johnson Gray Wki 1787 IV. 303 His epithet 


not elegant ; he seems not to undsmtand 
j Scott Peveril xxi, She was. a buxom 
dome about thirty. xMdb—F.M, Perth)ti, A buxom priest* 
1843 Cablylb Past 4 Pr. iu. viiL (1879) 133 Fresh buxom 
countenances. 1873^. Sea Bubbles i. 4 A might gathering 
inof her dress, .to exhibit her buxom figure to lull perfection. 

5 . Comb., os buxomdaoking. .> 

•SSL 
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BUT. 


+Sm tw,».(fcwr>, [f.pwe.a<!J.] Witt 
tp\ To yield to, obey. 

s ijLMSdmtmdCmf. 467 In J?. Jff. />.(i86e) 83N bbchop 
. .hun bet atte laatepat he scholde not bileu* : codes will* to 
do lo bttxoui to hob churche. (Query, read To be buxom.] 
tBuomly (bnkofimli), adv. Obs, [f. prec. 
•dj. (which see for Forms) + .j.y 2.] Obediently, 
humbly, meekly; courteously, willingly. 

01140 Lejjumgm Cott. //am. 215 Ich buhsumhche bi-seche 


be louerd. -ttetpu beo mi red nu. 0 sjeo Cmvmr M. 01332 
We idi to biuramli it her. 41310 Stuy n Sag** 3459 He 
bowed him ful buwtumly. 1340 Ayenk 70 He asel herye 
sod nod him boeaamliche bonky, bet him bob yloked. 1301 
Lanol. P. PL C, xvin. 083 Eueridie busshope, by be lew e 
sholde buxumliche wende . • borgh hue prouynca. 4 1400 
Maunocv. vi& 8s Ho oommended. .to ill bis eubgectes.. 
buxomly to reaceyve me. >5x3 Douglas AEneix viu vL 194 
Ananc unnU geyr now entris bowsumly. 1340 Hvaua 
Vrvtf l Hstr. Chr. Warn, (150a) X. iv ( That they do their 
duty diligently, meekly, and buxomly. 2679 A. Littleton 
LaL Diet, tiv., Buxomly, clementer, obtdi enter. 
BuOBlnMI (birksfimnis). [f. Buxom 0. (which 
see for Forms) ; see -mess.] 
t L Obedience, submissiveness; lowliness, hu- 
miHty. Ohs. 

ciii% Lamb. Hom.jx Bi-spreng me lauerd mid buhtum- 
nmi cisjo HaU AUtd. 42 pu sdialt. .teamen. .Simplete 
of Mmblaunt and bubsumnetse and stilfie. 2097 R. Glouc 
318 He bygan ys herte in boesumnesse amende. 02300 
Cursor At. 05233 We mil .. knew with bowsumnes put 
no nude dede of oure self es. 1340 Hampole Pr. Const:. 


.8. Blitheness, gaiety, arch. 

*S9B Florio, Gaitssa . . ulithnea, j< 


beggn . . oom . . lesm be. be haluedele, )wium hk his worb. 
42380 Wvcur Serm. IviiiTSel. Wits. 1 . 177 Menahulden not 
ble bh office! 1393 Langl. P. PL C. n. 304 Ich hiue no 
peny . .polettea for to bigge. c 2400 Mavndev. ii. in A kyng 
of Frauoce boughte theme Relikes ..of the Jewea. 42410 
ApoL LatL 9 Wan 1 by melt for money, 1 stile b* money 
btu b« to>cr man bieth. c 2410 Pallad 1. 1063 To bey thi been 
[L e. bees] beholde hem riche and fulle. c 1430 Freemasonry 
338 Pay Wele every mori algate. That then hast ybowjht 
any vytayles ate. c 2440 Aonss Paxton in Lett . ejcv, 1 . 39 
Git ye wulde byin her a goune. e 1449 Prcock Repr. 493 
It was not leeful that men ete fleiMcn which was offrid to 
idols neither bigge thilk flsisch. 2478 Plumpton Cetr. 37 
Under a hundred shillings 1 can by non. 2300 -jin Comm .. 
Pines Bk. \\th Cent. ii886> 173 hem bowte of Roger Cawt- 
haw. .veumbe berly. 2345 Bminklow Lament . (1894) 09 No 
man will bye tlieir ware any more. 2380 Barkt* 4 /i/. B ioqo 
B e the pnoe newer so great it is well bought that a man 
must needs* haue* 1597 Shaks. a/frn. IV, 1 11.56 , 1 bought 
him in Paules, and heel buy mee a horse in Smithneld. 2714 
Law M. W. Montague Lett . xc. 146 To. buy some little 
Cornish borough. 2790 Burk e Fr. Rev. Wk*. V. 346 With 


you a man can neither earn nor buy his dinner, without a 
speculation. iSm Tennyson Brook ass We bought the 
(arm we teuamedWore. 
b. absol. (Often coupled with sell.) 

e 2000 Are. Got}. Matt. xxv. 10 pa hi* ferdun and woldon 
hyegean, pa com se bryd-auina 4 xeoo Trim, Cell. Hem. 
9x3 pat isurealre wune, be Diggefiaiulsillc& ij 4 oHami>olx 
Pr. Corner. 4399 Nau sal bye with pam ae sella. 42386 
Chaucbr Schism. T. 304 This murchuund. .bieth, and ere- 
aunceth. 1483 Cath. Anri. 30/1 To by and selte, anccio. 
nnri. 41338 Starkey England 11. i. 175 He that Bvth 
dere, may sal dare. 1733 Smollett Out*. (1801' 1 . #33 He 
that buy* and denies, his own purse oclies. 1663 Mas. C. 
Clakkl Shake. Char. xiv. 360 Pestering her swam to buy 
for her. 

o. in/r. To buy into (curlier also in. prep.) : 
to buy a commission in (a regiment) ; to purchase 
stock in (the public funds), shares in (a trading 
company). 

1681 Treat. East -India Trade 1 1 , 1 . . had rather buy in this 
Stock . .at 300/. for 100/, then come into any New Stock Rt 
even Money. 1840 Blaclrw. Mag . LXV 1 . 671 The man 
who buys into a public stock. 

d. trans Ol' things : To he an equivalent price 
for ; to he the means of purchasing. 

1999 Shake. Much Ade 1. L 1B1 Can tlie world buie such 
a Jewell! s6aa Malynxr Am. Law.-Menh. 87 A London 
mingled rolour cloth, would liauc bought at List orne two 
chcftts.of Sugar. 2691 Locks Whs. (1737) 11 . 67 If on* Ounce 
of Silver will buy, 1. c. is of equal \ aluc to one Bushel of 
Wheat. Mod. Health is a treasure that gold cannot buy 
It was his wife's money that taught the farm. 

2 . fig. To obtain, gain, procure, in exchange for 
something else, or by making some sacrifice. 

c 2275 Lamb. Hem. 137 Denne bifl bes monnrs wile ibeht 
mid here elmixse. a ia«3 Anrr. R . 190 Worldhche men 
bugged deorre helle, hen Xc do# heuene. 4 1*50 Moral 
Od* 65 in Cott. Horn. 263 Ech mon mid hat ha hauct mei 
buggen houene riche, a 1307 Prov. Htndyng xxix, Dots 
L s bo}»t |>e hony hat is licked of he h t M‘i>e, qnoh Hendyng. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi ( No honor mny lx wonne. But 
that I muste with my deth it bcyc. 1523 Douglas Ainein 
x. viii. 157 Deayrand he mycht by for inckill thing That 
he had nevyr tuiclut Pallas ?ing. 2571 Ascham Sckoltm. 


7848 pare es lowtyng and reverence, And boghsomnes and 
obedielhce (in heaven). 23 8a Langl. P. PL A. I. 1 1 x He brak 
Boxumnes porw bost of him-seluen. a 2400 Occi.kvk De 
Rtf. Princ . *575 God toke upone hym humble buxomnesse. 
1613 R. C. Table Aifh. (ed. 3) Buxomnesse , piyablenesse, 
or humble stooping, in signe of obedience. 2678 A. Ijttlx- 
ton Lnt. Did. x. x. t Buxomness or meekness, obsequium. 
s;at in Bailxy. 

t 2. (Jraciousness, kindly disposition ; courtesy, 
complaisance. Ohs. 

24 . Gold. Litany in Maskell Mon. Bit. II. 943 By thy 
infinite buxomnes : haue mercy on vs. 2483 Cath. Angl. 

S A Buxumnes, elemeneia . 230a Ahnoloc Chron. 16a 

oost blessed fader Primate . . whom Almighty God by 
liys ineffable buxuintifs . . hath creat and erecte 2397 
Stanvhuhst Dtscr. JreL in Holinshed VI. aa You should 
never marke him or his bedfellow (such wax their buxom- 
aesse). .once make a sowrc face at anie ghest. 


* 59 ® Florio, Gaitzza . . blithnes, iolitie, buckesomnes. s6ao 
Shelton Quix. IV. xix. 159 The Beauty, Spint and Buck- 
aomrnesh of the wench mislik’d him not. 2814 Cany Dante 
(1871] 317 In him are summed, Wliate’cr of buxomness and 
free delight May be in spirit. 

4 . modern. Comely plumpness. 

' 2873 Bksant & R. Harp 4 Cr. II viii. xod She fat, she 
is fair, .she has still many summers of buxomness before her. 

Buy (bai), v. Forms : 1 byo&an, -can, (bicjan), 
8-ft buggen, biggen, bugge, bigge, 4 by je, 4-5 
bygge(n, begge(n), 5 byohe. Also 3 bijon, 3-7 
bnye, 3-5 bien, 3-6 bie, 4-5 byen, 4-6 bye, by, 
(4 byi, biy, bii, bij, bi, by 3 e, bije, byye, 4-5 be, 
5 byin, -yn), 5 beye(n, bey, 6-7 buie, 7- buy ; 
3 rd sing. 1 byj(e)p, 2 bib®, 3 bu(e)B f 4 (Ayenb.) 
bayp, buyep, 5 bieth. 

Imper. 1 byje, 3 bu(e), 4 bye, by, pi. 1 byosaff. 

Pa. t. 1-3 bohte, (a -3 bouohte), 3-4 bouhte, 

3- 5 bo)te, bou 3 te, (3 boohte), 4 bojt, (bohut), 

4- 5 bou.t, boght, boughte, (5 bout), 5- bought, 
Sc. booht, (6 bowth). 

Pa. pple. 1 (ge)boht, a lboht, 3 boht, 3-4 
bohut, (i-, y-)boujt, 3-4, 7 boght, 3-5 bojt, 
4 yboht, bowght, (bout), 4-5 boght©, bojte, 
(y-)bou 3 te, (5 y bought), 5-6 boughte, (6 
bouht, bowte, beyght), 5- bought, Sc. booht. 

[OE. b)>fg(e)an t bohte , geboht , corrcsp. to OS. 
buggjan, Hohta, giboht \ Goth, bug/an, bauhla, 
bauhts ; of unknown origin, not Jound outside 
Teut., and not to be connected, so far as can be 
seen, with the stem bug- Bow. The inflexion was 
imper. byge, bycyaB ; ind. pres, byege, bygest, byttp , 
pi. byegab ; subj. pies, bye^e, byegen ; whence ME. 
s. w. buys, bugged ; bugge y buyest, buyep , buggep ; 
fuggs. ~en ; levelled before 1 500 to buy- all through, 
whence the modem spelling. The forms in begge t 
bey * were Kentish; bigge, bie , by, midland and 
north. ; in the latter the levelling to bie, by, took 
place as early as 1 300. Cf. the comp. Aby, Abyb. 

In the pa. t. of thiitk, the terminationA were added with* 
out connect! of vowel; wGer. boh-t* has the regular 
OTeut. o for u befete aa 0- vowel, at in worhtm, (rpm 
wnrhjan, OE. w yrenn to Work.] 

L trans. To get possession of by giving an 
equivalent, usually in money ; to obtain by pay- 
ing a price; to purchase. (Correlative to sell.) 
Const, of, from, fat (the seller), for , with (the 
price). 

" ■ewaam Age* Gasp. Matt. xrriL 7 pa jpbohten Mg mnne 
meyr, mid pam feo. Ibid. John iv. 8 His leorning-cnihus 
ferdon pa to | mm ceaatre woldon him mete bicxan. up 
O* B. Ghnom. (Laud MS.> an. 2237 ps Judeua or Noniuic 
bohtea au Christen cfld. 0 1040 Ureitun in Cott. Hem. 183 
Nlshefol chspmon hebupdeoreawacjmig. *097 R. Gibuc 
390 Bu a peyre (hotel of a msre. 02300 Cursor M. 4764 
yadmoght neght find to bi piun bred. 1340 Ayenb. 36 To 


^1400 Mavwoky. PiuI. 0 To by* 8«d to delyvert u« from 
Peynes of Helle, 1413 Lvdo. Pylgr. Sente iv. xdu 124831 
63 He that hath myadone hath 110 thynge wherwith id 
fiiyen Hym aeluen. 1834 Morb On the Passion Whs. 2303/* 
By hyt payue to.. bye our aoules from payne. ig»A»r. 
Hamiltun Catech. 95 Quhilk bais bocht us withhls preriotis 
blade. 2633 P. Flbtchrr Purple IsL 1. xxxil, Who bouglrt it 
man, whom man (though God) did> sell. 1709 Watts Hymn, 
* / (&>] the immortal Praia \ God the Bon. .who bought 
ua with his blood. Gujikrt < hr. A touem. vi. (185a) 

17a 80 far from mercy having been properly purchased for 
us, mercy herself buys us. 

5. To gain over, engage (a person) by money or 
otherwise (to or to do something) ; usually in bad 
sense, to hire. arch. (Cf. buy off, 7 a ; buy over, 9.) 

269s Free State comp. Monarchy 1, (If did. .lay out. .the 


by long experience of the hurt and shame that cummeth of 
mischcif 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 10a Short intermission 
bought with double smart. 1823 Scott Rakeby 1 x. Forced 
the embarrassed host to buy Iw query close, direct reply, 
aldtf Kingsley Hereto, xviii. (1877) ess A war which could 
buy them neither spoil nor land. 

+ 3 . To pay the penalty of, suffer the conse- 
quences of, 1 pay for * ; to expiate, atone for ; 

** Aby v. 2 (of which it was probably an aphctic 
form : cf. Byk v.). Often with dear ; sometimes 
with bitter , sore ; and in phrase, to buy the bar • 
gain. 

c xs$o Gen. 4 Ex. 368 » Dat gruching hauen he derre bojt. 

0 1300 Cursor M. 1115 And [godj will |mt he bii be vttrage. 
2330 R. Brunn 9 Chron. 6x Gritty n. .was proued traitoure 
fills, & bat bouht he fulle dere. 1393 Langl. P PL C. xvi. 
304 Now he buyeb hit ful bitere. ? 02400 Morte Arth. 
(Koxb.) 66 His dedis shall he bought lull sore, c 1400 
Maundev. vii. 76 In tokenethat the Synnes of Adam scholde 
ben boughte in that same place. 2530 Palscr. 455/1, I bye 
the banrayne, or I fele the hurte or dtspleasure of a thyng. 

0 1353 Udall Royster D. Arb. 1 yj Let them the bargains I 
bie. 2396 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. Ivii. 87 Iben is that 
bitter beyght. 2387 Turblrv. Trag T. 11837) >54 Whether 
they Did buie their marriage dear*. 1599 Greene George 
0 Gr. 118611 263, I will make thee by this treason dear, 
c 16x5 Chapman Odyts. iv. 664 Twill not long be.. Before 
thou buy this curious skill witn tears. 

t b. In pass. Of an offence : To be expiated or 
'visited* upon (the offender). Ohs rare. 

0 2300 Cursor M. 13849 And qua his couenand haldes 
noghc pat it be dere apon him boght. 

+ 4. To set free by paying a price; to redeem, 
ransom ; esp. fig, in Theol. to redeem (from sin, 
hell, etc.). Obs. exc. in theological use, and in 
that now rather a conscious metaphor from 1 ; 
redeem being the ordinary word for this sense. 

c 227s Lamb. Horn. 19 pet h*t nr us bohte deore. 0 1300 
Hymn to God Trin. Coll. Horn. 958 He vs bouchte wifi 
Ms blod of he feoadss swirhe. a turn E. E. Psalter cxxix. 
(exxx.) 8 And he sal bie \v. r. bicn] Irncl of alls his wiced- 
n eas ea . Ibid. xxv[i]. sz Bye tne, and of me have rnerci. a 1300 
Cursor M. s«a He com his folk to bij. Ibid. 6273 Mans barn 
wit pris he ooght Ibid, 9998 For to bij hit prisun.vte, 
2378 Baxsour Bruce xvn, 336 Mary, That bare the byrth 
that all can by. 1377 Lanol. P. Pi. B. xi. see Redempter 
was his name, And we his bretheren, hoiugh hym yboujt. 


269s Free State comp. Monarchy 1, (If did. .lay out. .the 
poore Talent God intrusted me with, to buy them to the 
wait* of Peace. 1698 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. < 1702 • 88/2 
One that for a Drachm might be bought into any thing. 
1607 Drvoen Virg. Georg, jv. 373 Nor is [he] with Pray’rs, 
or Bribes, or Flatt'ry bought. 2719 Addison Cato 11. ii. 57 
Millions of worlds Should never buy me to be like that 
Crnnar. 2878 Moaunr Diderot II. in She did her best. .10 
buy the author. 

II. Phrases and combinations. 

* Combined with adverbs. 

6. Buy la. 

a. trans. To collect a stock of (commodities) 
by purchase ; often in expressed or implied tip-- 
posi ion to sellout , Often absol. 

i6aa E. Mibsfi.dkn Free Trade 71 Some. .few. .doe loin© 
. . to engrosse and buy in a Commodity, and sell it out againo 
at their owne price. 2608 SandiiRhon Aw Serm. at St* 
Pants 1. 36 To buy in provision for his house. 2862 Time a 
16 Oct., Many farmers buy in ewes in autumn. 

b. To buy back forth© owner, esp. at an auction 
when no sufficient price has been ottered. 

1640 SirE. Drbing SP on Relig. 161 Impropriations may 
be bought in. 2770 Wilkm Core. (1805) IV. 31 Mrs. Macau- 
lay bought -in herself the house in Bemers*strect. 0 2849 
Hood Sniff. Birthday xvi, Let Robins advertise . . My 
1 Man's Estate', t'm sure enough 1 shall not buy it in. 

o. {absol. from I c.) To buy a commission in a 
regiment ; to purchase stock or shares. 

i8sfi Disraeli Viv. Grey 111 viii. 104 Young Premium, the 
son of the celebrated loan-monger, has bought In. 2840 
Frasedt Mar. XL. 6o6 The . . capitalist rcuppeared on the 
Bourse; buying In cautioiikly fen the rise. 

7 . Buy off. 

a. trans. To induce (a person) by payment, to 
relinquish a claim, a course of action, etc. ; to 
get rid of (a claim, a person's opposition or in- 
terference) by paying money to the claimant or 
opponent. Often fig. 

i6ao Earle Microcosm. Ixvii. (Arb.) 91 One whom no rate 
can buy ofl from the least piece of his freedom. i8g« 
Ht. Martineau Hist. Eng u iv. (1878 B9 Buying off the 
Prince's claim for the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
1869 Trench Gust. Adolphus ii. 63 To buy off thr presence 
of troops by enormous gifts to their captains. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 408 Gruffydd was perhaps 
bought off in this way. 

b. l*o release from military service by payment* 

Mod. He has enlisted, but his friends will buy mm off. 

8. Buy out. 

t a. trans . To ransom, redeem. Obs. 

IS97 R. Glouc. 496 Hor maistres hom ont boujte. c 1440 
Get to Rom. 11879; 306 This Vong man wrote to his ftuiir, 
praying him to Dey him out (of prison] 1990 Shams. Com, 
Err. 1. ii. 5 Not being able to buy uui his life. , 1633 Be. 
Hall Hard Texts apt By whom wee are. .boughi out from 
the bondage of sin. 

b. l*o put chase a person's estate, or share in 
any concern, and 00 to turn (him) out of it. 
f 2097 R. Glouc. 379 So bat hii |-at bode meste broat out 


(2097 K. Glouc. 379 So pat nu pat bode meste broat out 
monyon. . .me bcqte |v. r. broute] ys out wyp wo}]. 2644 J. 
Goodwin Danger Fight . agst. God a6 By buying out some 
Inhabitant, or by purchasing ground. 2840 Barham Ingot, 
Leg. Ser. l (2858) 77 A Yeoman of Kent, With his yearly 
rent, Will buy them out all three I xU{| Spectator ag July 
967/1 In so far as the landlords are bought out. 

o. To get rid of or remove (any kind of lia- 
bility) by a money payment. 

1999 Shako. John tit. i. 164 Dreading the curse lhat money 
may uuy out. 2996 Rhaks. r Hen. tv, iv. ii. 114 They haue 
bought out their hemices. 2808 Lo, Grkmvillk Sink. Fund 
49 A landed proprietor. . buys out . .a rent-charge with which 
it (his rststel is burthened 2889 Latu Reports 24 Queen's 
B. Div. 875 Money paid in order to buyout the execution. 

9. Boy ov«. 

trans. To gain over by a payment or bribe. 

1848 Blaclrw. Mag LXIV. 630 Attempting to buy over 
their chiefs! i860 Freer Henry IV, j. 1. T. 9 (He] had 
bought the soldiers over to a man. 2877 Misa Braddon 
Weavers 4 W. 328 He . . bought over tne lodging-house 
keener to liis interest. 

10 . Buy up [cf. heap up , scrape up]. 


their chiefs! i860 Freer Henry IV, L 1. I. 9 (He] had 
bought the soldiers over to a man. 1877 M 1*0 Braddon 
Weavers 4 W. 328 He . . bought over tne lodging-house 
keener lo liis interest. 

10 . Buy up [cf. heap up , scrape up]. 

To purchase with the aim oi amassing in one's 
own hands or taking up out of the market (a 
stock, or the whole of any commodity). 

2333-4 Act 95 Hen. VIII, iv, They bie vp all maner of 
flshe thither brought. 2940 Udall Eratm. Apoph. 050 b, 
Augustus. .meruaUlyng at the same thyffg in a nye, bought 


Augustus. .meruaUlyng at the same thyffg in a nye, bought 
hir vp also. 2993 Nabhe Christ's T . (1613 107 1 hem. .that 
would buy them vp by the whole sale, ana make them away 
againe by retails. 1600 E. Mmskldbn Free Trade 56 
Another who bought vp all the Iron In Sicilia. 1604 Gee 
Foot out' of Snare 48 The most of these Books .. were 
bought-vp by Papists. 2667 Pint Diary (1879) IV. e6o 
Buying up or goods in case there should be war. 1701 W. 
Wottom Hist. Rome 9x4 CleAn^er had bought up all the 


BUYABXiH, 


1226 


BUSS. 


Cora. 1887 R. Patterson In Fort*. For. July 77 An. .ap- 
peal to the State 10 buy up all the railways in the kingdom. 
1874 Stums Cotut. Hist. I. xiil 630 John, .was buying up 
help on every side 
* * Phrases. 

1 L fa. To buy and seih to barter, traffic with 
(in bad sense). Ohs. or arch. 

1613 Shahs. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 19a The Cardinal! Does buy 
and sell his Honour as he pleases. 

b. 7b be bought anti soldi often Jig., chiefly in 
sense To be betrayed for a brilie. arch. 

m 1300 Cursm M 149 How hat toseph was boght and said. 
*4*6 Audelay Poems 4 Sche sclial be bo)t ana sold. 1504 
Shahs. Rich. HI, v. ill. 305 Dickon thy maister is bought 
and sold. 1791 Burns Such a Parcel of Rogues, kc. iii t Were 
bought andTsold for English gold. 1M4 Tennyson Ringlet 
33 She that gave you's bought and sold. 

X 2 . 7'o buy a pig t in bcotl. a cat ) in a poke : (Fr. 
acheter chat en poche) to purchase something which 
one has not examined ; hence, to enter into an 
engagement in ignorance of the responsibilities 
incurred. 

igSa J. Hiywood Pros*. 6 F/igr. <1867) 80 Ye lone not to 
bye the pyg in the poke. 1573 Tussaa Hush, <1878) 16. 
*•** Cutgr. s.v. Sac, To buy a Pig in a poake (say we* ; to 
bargains vnaduisedly or hand ouer head. tSai Southey 
Lett, 118361 111 . 939. xBfts The Garden 7 Oct. 313/a Timidly 
buying, .a pig-in-a-poke cheap collection. 

IB. To buy aver a person's head : to buy for a 
higher price, to outbid. 

idta Whelk* Jour*. Greece il 193 The Bishope are al- 
ways buying it over one anothers Heads. 

14. To buy a brush : •» Hiu sh v. x 3. (slang.) 

1699 B. E. Diet . Cant. Crew, Let's buy a Brush, let us 
scour off. 1713 in New Cant. Piet. 

Buy, buje, var. of Bky v. Ohs., to bend. 
Buyablt (briib’l), a. That can be bought. 

1483 Cath. Aug/. 11 Byabvlte, em/ticius. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev 11 . 1. li. 11 The spiritual fire which is in that man. . 
Is not buyable or saleable. 181B Tail's Mag. XV. 331 Fla- 
grantly venal— buyable, saleable, for any purpose. 

t BuyaL Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Huy v. + -al 2 ; cf. 
trial, etc J Act of buying, purchase. 

161a Shelton Quix. 111. xiii, Not the Iluyal of the Hones, 
but that of his Delights, .had moved Don Ferdinando. 
Buyer (baiai). Forms: 3 beger, beggere, 
3 5 blere, 3 6 bier, 4 byier, -ar, begger, byg- 
gere v 4-5 bigger, bugger v e, byar, 5 byare, 5 -7 
byer 6 buier, 6- buyer, [f. Buy v. + -icni.] 

1 . One who buys, a purchaser. 
ct aeo Triu. Colt. Hot n. 013 pe suIlereloueS his king dere 
. .Do beger bet litel bar fore, a 1300 Cursor M. 14710 Bath 
best and bier vte he beft. a >400 R. E. Gilds 339 To don 
trewleche he awys to be sellere and to be byggere. 1480 L ax- 
ton Descr. Brit. 13 The byars and sellars that ben at lon- 
don. 1577 Holinshkd Chrou. 11 . 35/1 He came here as a 
bier, not as a beggar. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. (1876) 1 1 1 . 
ix. 991 A market place swarming with buyers and sellers. 
*87* Yeats Growth Comm. ggThe towns of Lombardy were 
active buyers of Eastern commodities. 

b. spec. One employed by a mercantile house 
to conduct the purchase of goods. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 18 Sept. 5/3 He was a buyer under 
this firm. 1883 Ibid. 90 May 4/7 The prisoner represented 
himself as buyer to Messrs, lluntley and Palmer, 
ta. - redeemer. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter xviiL [xix.l 13 Laverd. .ml bier un-to 
blisse. c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. 111 . ta Jesus Crist, bier 
of mankynde. 

Buying (bri in), vbl. sb. [f. Buy v. + -uroi.] 

1 . The action of the verb Buy ; purchase. 

a «ss3 Ancr. A’. 36a Me ne mei . .nout two boncede scheon 
habben, widuten buggunge. c 1380 Wyci.ip Irks. (1880) as 
pet han desceyucd hem in byynge of here catel. 1309 10 
Act 1 lieu, rill, xx 1 1 That they coste at the firsteoyeng 
or achate. in Turner Sel. Rec. Oxford 60 Buyings 

and sellings by retaile. 1713 Guardian No. 76 p ta We 
never have so good a revenue by buying os by lending. 1816 
Jane Austen Emma 11. lit. 150 Going on with their buyings, 
b. attrib. 

e 1440 Promp. Parts. 16 Byynge place, or plore of byynge, 
emporium. 1707 1 >k Foe Eng. Tradestn. (1841) I. viii. 58 
His buying-part requires, .a good judgment. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Nov. 5/a Buying orders were received. 

ta. 7 neol. Redemption. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxix(xxx). 7 At Laverd it es mere!, 
Fulh bying at him. c 1313 Metr. Horn. 1166a' aa Your hi- 
ing. .Ful nor cumen tilward you es. c 1380 Wyclip Strut. 
xxvii. Sel. Wks. 1 . 69 Yottre bigginge is nyse. <*14x0 N. Love 
Bouaventure's Life Christ Ixu. • Gibbs MS. f. X19) He suf- 
frede for our redempeioun and byynge. 

Buyl, obs. form of Boil so. 

Buyld(e, obs. form of Build. 

Buyrne, variant of Bkknk, Obs., hero, man. 
Buysoh, Buysohel, obs. ff. Bush, Bushel. 
t Buy sine, Obs. Also 4 bosyno, 5 buys- 
(s)yno, 5-6 bussyne, 6 bussynne, buayn. [a. 
OF. bosine, buisine trumpet, clarion, ad. L. hue* 
ana.] A trumpet. 

>34^ Ayenb. 137 pe tike orible bosyne him went to b« 
yeare : 'com to binedome '. 1473 Caxton Jason 99 Jar on did 
do sowne. . comes saraains, buy sines and other instruments. 
1490 — Rneydos xlviii. 141 Thenne beganne the bussynes 
and the trompettes for to blowe. C1330 Lu. Berners Arth. 
Lyt Bryt. 1x814) 9i« Than began Hornes and bussynnes to 
bfowe. e 133a — Muon 479 The noyse of homes and busyns. 
Buyste, var. of Buist. Obs., a bos- 
Buysy, obs. form of Busy. 

Bub, var. of Buss in various senses. 


Bum rarer \ [a. F. buse of ssme 

meaning,] A wooden or leaden pipe to convey sir 
into mines. 

*8ag In Cbabb Tethn. Diet . t88i in Worckstee. 

BUM (b vi), sb.i Also 7 busse, 8 Sc. blss, 7- 
bus. [f. Buzz v.i] 

1. A sibilant hum, such as is made by bees, 
flies, and other winged insects. 

1843 Milton Colast. Wks. (i8<x) 348 A Reply to the busse 
of such a Drones nest. (787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sir T. 
Banks 4 Em/. Morocco 90 Prodigious was the bus about 
his eon. 1808 Allen ft Peeve in Phil Trane. XCV 1 II. 
969 That buss in the ears which is noticed In breathing 
nitrous oxide. 1878 Gilder Poet 4 Master 17 The honey 
bees Swarm by with buss and boom. 

2 . transf. The confused or mingled sound made 
by a number of people talking or busily occupied ; 
busy talk, ' hum * ; hence, a condition of busy ac- 
tivity, stir, ferment. 

16x7 Feltham Resolves 1. xv. Wks. (1677) 93 The frothy 
buzze of the world. 1809 Ford Lotted s Mel. iv. iL (1839) 17 
The buzx of drugs, and minerals and simples. 1847 Cowley 
Mistr. i. (1660) as The Crowd, and Bus, and Murmuringi 
Of this great Hive, the City. 1878 Rymee Trag. Last Age 
Cons id, »3 All the bus in Athens was now about vertue. 
171s Addison Sfect. No. 403 p 3 , 1 found the whole. . Room 
in a Bus of Politicks. 1780 Mrs. Delany Autobior. (x86r) 
HI. 604 The bus and bustle of unpacking. 1803 Southey 
Madoc in W. viii, The clamour and the buz Ceased. 1804 
Carlyle IV. Meisier (1874) 1 . 11. xi. xxx A buss of joyful ap- 
probation. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eug. IV. 349 A buzz of 
conversation. 1873 Blackmore Maid qf Sk . IviL 388 My 
brain was in a buzz. 

8 . fig. a. A groundless fancy, whim, * fad * : (cf. 
Bk >1 5.) Obs. b. A busy rumour. 

1803 Shahs. Lear 1. iv. 348 On euerie dreame, Each bus, 
eachfancie. x8xe Chapman Widows T. Wks. 1873 III. 94 
Twas but a buzz devised by him. 1839 Fuller Holy War 

II. *li. (1840) xo6 This suspicion, .though at first hut a buzz, 
soon got a sting in the king's head. 1648 Buck Rich. III. 

III. 103 Buzes and quaint devises, to amaze the people. 1836 
Finktt For. Ambnss. 13 Some new buz gotten into his 
Braine. i 8>5 Cobbxtt Eur. Rides 93 A sort of buz got about. 

4 . Short for buzz-saw \ see 5. 

i8b3 Mechanic's Mag. No. 7. 108 The Shakers sometimes 
made use of what he called a buzz to cut iron. He made a 
circular plate of soft sheet-iron, and put it in his lathe, which 
gave it a very rapid rotary motion. 

5 . Comb., as buss-fly, a fly that buzzes, ?a blue- 
bottle ; buss-Haw, a circular saw. 

1848 F-. Lfatham Chnrmione (1808) I. 930 A great greedy 
buzrfly. 1868 Pall Mall G. 1843/a The only food for buzz- 
flies. x886 Sat. Rev. 31 July 14a The characteristic and 
picturesque Americanism for a circular saw— 'a buzz saw*. 

Bubs, sb .* [perh. onomatopoeic, with the general 
sense of Moose down’, ' flocky substance 1 : cf. 
Fuzz, and Huzzy a*. In sense 1 the dialectical 
buzz may really he for burs : cf. the s. w. vuzzes, 
vuzzen , pi. of vuzz — furze, in OE. and ME. fyrs.] 

1 . The rough setose or pilose seed-vessel of a 
plant, a bur. ‘ In Suffolk the seeds of certain 
plants which are easily detached and stick to 
clothes are universally called buzzes', “ bur* not 
being in popular use . F. Hall. (So in the east 
and south ot England generally.) In quot. 16 1 2 
it has been explained as the globular seeding head 
of the dandelion and similar plants. 

xflxs Field Wont, is Weathercock 11. i. In Hazl. Dodslry 
II. 37 All your virtues Are like the buzzes growing in the 
fields. 1879 Holdertuss Gloss. (E. D. S.) Busses, the burrs 
of the teazel. 

2 . A downy land- beetle ( Rhizotrogus solstitialis 
I*atr.) used as bait ; the artificial 'fly* made in 
imitation of it. 

1760 Com/leat Angler, App. 191 Marlow Buzz. 1799 
G. Smith Laborat. II. 311 Buzz-brown. Dubbing, of 
the light brown huir of a cur. 1831 H. Nkwland Erne 20 5 
Black and red buzzes. 1867 F. Franc is Angling (1878)367 
The bent land-beetles are the. .Marlow buzz, orfem-webb. 
b. qu&si-<i</z/. With or like a ' buzz *. 

F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 907 All buzz dressed 
flies. Ibid, a 16 To dress the fly hackle fashion, or buzz, as 
it is termed. 

Bui (bf>z\ sb$ Only attrib. [? Short f. Busby; 
or related to prcc. : cf. bush, fuzz, and 1 Sergeant 
Buzfuz * in Pickwick ] 

1 . Epithet of a large bushy wig. Also in comb. 
buzz-wig, a person wearing Buch a wig; ‘a bigwig*. 

1798 [see 9]. s8x8 Scott Antiq. xvii, The reverend gentle- 
man was equipped in a buzz wig. s8s8 Miss Mitfobd ViL 
lore Ser. 11. (1863) 357 note. The foil swelling burly buzz 
wig. 1854 Ds Quincey S/. Mil. Nun Wks. in. 69 Whom 
the old Spanish buzwigs abated on. 1839 W. I r vino in L\fs 

IV. 983 Old Dr. Rodgers with his buzz wig. 

2 . transf. (See quot.) 

1798 A nti Jacobin aa Jan. 1 1839) 47 Parr's buzz prose. Foot- 
note, This is an elegant metonymy . . Buzz is an epithet 
usually applied to a large wig. It is here used for swelling, 
burly, bombastic writing. 

Bui (bfz), v . 1 Forms: 6-7 Image, busse, 
6- bus, 7- buss, Sc. bias. [From the sound.] 

1 . intr. To make the humming' sibilant sound 
characteristic of bees and other insects; to fly 
out, in, etc. with such a sound. 

1398 [nee Buzzino vbl.sb.'). 1330 Palsor. 473/1 Harkehow 
this fleshe flyo busseth. iu8 JT Heywood Spider 4 F. IviL 
sax As if ten mil ions of lues had ben bussing. 1804 T. 


Wtioirr Passions vi. 334 Winds do bum about It. s8sa 
Shahs. Hen, VIII, iiiTxt. 33 Waspes that bus about his 
Noas. 1709 Swift Tritical Ess Wks. 1735 II. 1. 14s Flies 
. .bus . . about the cendle, til! they burn their wings, ins 
Ruin* Tam O'Shanter, As bees Mss out wi* angry fyke. 
s8eo W. Irvino Sketch Book II. a8o A fly ca&not buzz . . 
without startling his repose. 1833 M. Scott Tom Criugie 
m§, T he water was bussing under our bows. *899 Jefferies 
Wild Life inS. C.aoslfa humble-bee buzzes in at the window. 

2 . fig. To flutter or hover {about, over) like a 
buzzing insect ; to move about busily. 

1890 T. Goodwin Wks. 11869) IV. 900 Terrors of conscience 
would buz about a man. Z898 View Crt. St. G erma in in 
Select, fr. Head. Misc . (1791) 536 The priest was always 
buzzing about him. 1710-11 Swift Lott. (1767)111. 81 Boys 
and wenches buzzing about the cake-shops Uke flies, syse 
Addison Sped. No. 439 Pa Those voluntary Informers that 
are buzzing about the Ears of a great Man. 1748 Richard, 
bon Clarissa (x8xz> I. xviL zas While this man . . buzzes 
about you. 

3 . To speak indistinctly, mutter, murmur busily. 
(Usually somewhat contemptuous.) arch. 

1595 Fardls Fat ions 1. vi. 93 They • • sieme rather to 
busse or churre bet went the tiethe then to speaks. 1388 
Fernb Bias. Gentrie 99 Bussing like a preacher. I^N 
Shahs. Tit. A. iv. Iv. 7 How euer these disturbers of our 
peace Buz in the peoples eares. :164s Howell Lett. 
(16301 11 . The Vote, My Muse . . Did softly buz : 'Then let 
me somthing bring/ etc. 1888 Tinsley's Mag. Sept. 997 
[He] sat by my side and buzzed in my ear. 

b. To make the indistinct murmuring sound or 
‘hum’ produced by a large number of people 
talking; to talk busily. (Also said of the place 
in whic') such talking is going on.) 

1830 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1830)98 The court buzzed 
like gnats in the sunshine, ihg Browning Old Piet, in 
Flor., vii. The Michaels and Rafaels, you hum and buzz 
Round the works of. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 385 The 
Agora buzzed with inquiring chatter. 

o. Said of the sound or words so uttered. 

Lytton Harold 111. iii, A murmur buzzed through the 
halL 1879 Dixon Windsor 11 . viii. 85 A whisper buzzed 
about the Castle that an ugly deed was likely to be done. 

4 . trans. To tell in a low murmur or whisper, to 
communicate privately and busily. (Occas. with 
noun-sentence as obj., introduced by that.) arch. 

1583 Stubues A mat. Abus. (1877) 36 Having buzzed his 
venemous suggestions into their cares. 1609 Sir G. Pauls 
A bp. Whitgft 9 Buzzing these conceipts into the heads of 
diuers young preachers. 16*5 Flktciikr Noble Gent. 1. i,To 
undermine me And buz love into me. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa 1 . xxxvi. 949 My brother continually buzzing in 
my father's ears that my cousin would soon arrive. 1879 
Farrar St. PanH 1883' 978 Buzzing their envenomed slan- 
ders into the cars of these country people. 

6. To spread as a rumour, with whispering or 
busy talk. 

1616 Purchas Pilgr., Descr. India (1864) 30 Buzzing the 
neerene^se and Great ncssc of the Kings power 1639 Ful- 
ler Holy War iv. xx. (1840) 9x6 A bruit constantly buzzed. 
Z7*3 Steele Cohsc. Lovers 1. i, 1 soon heard it buzz’d about, 
she was the daughter of a famous Sca-Oflircr. 173a Field- 
ing A melia 11. in, Our amour had already been buzzed all 
over the town. 1839 J. Lang Wand. India 403 It was very 
soon ' buzzed about who was the artist. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Routoia 1. xvi. (1880) 1 . 934 Stories, .beginning to be buzzed 
about. 

6. To utter with buzzing ; to express by buzzing. 
\y6%Brit. Mag. IV. 548 All. .buz the same Insipid strain. 
1834 T hackbkay Newcomes I. 9 The professional gentlemen 
hummed and buzzed a sincere applause. 1833 Longf. Niaw. 
xvii. 8 He buzzed and muttered words of anger. 1863 Mas. 
Oliphant Salem Ch. 107 The deacons buzzed approbation. 

+ 7 . With person as obj. : To whisper to, sug- 
gest to. tell privately; to incite by suggestions. Obs. 

1837 Babtwick Litany 11. 97 They all buzze Nobles and 
Princes in the ears, that, etc. 1865 Surv. Aff. Net her 1 . 169 
The nicities of Priviledges and Liberty .. shall buzze the 
people, .to Mutinies. Wagstafpb Vind. Carol, xii. 83 
They, .buzze the people, that it was done with the Kings 
Privity. 

8. Other trans. uses. rare. 

a. To assail, din, or molest by buzzing. 

1679 Drydrn Tr.kCr. 1. i. Having his Ears buss'd with 
his noisy Fame. 1883 Barnard Heylhijo That swarm like 
Gnats and Flycs to buz the Head. 1884 A. A. Putnam xo 
Vrs. Police fudge xiil. 155 He has. .been badgered, buzzed, 
and besieged 

b. To move with buzzing ; to cause to buzz. 
s8so Keats Lamia 11. 13 Love . . Hover'd and buzz’d his 

wings. 1863 G. Meredith Farina 74 The stranger buzzed 
his moustache in a pause of cool pity. 

Bull (b»z), v* Also buzsa, bus. 
trans. To finish to the last drop in the bottle. 
S7ty Grose Diet. Vulgar Tong, s v. Buzsa, To Buzza 
one, is tochRlIenge him to pour out all the wine in the bottle 
into his glass undertaking to drink it, should it prove more 
than the glass would hold. 1817 Peacock Melincourt 
II. 98 Bus the bottle. .The Baronet has a most mathemati- 
cal eye . . buzzed to a drop. i8s8 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxziv, Get some more port . . whilst I buzc this bottle. 9848 
Blackw. Mag. LXXIL 366 Buzza that Jug. .and touch the 
bell for another. 

Bui, V. 3 Thieves' cant. Cf. Buzzkb 2 , Buzz- 
ing vbl. sb . 2 . 

x8ts J. H. Vavx Flash Did., Bus, to buz a person u to 
nick hu pocket. 

t Buss. int. Obs . Also bus, busse. 
a Said in the Variorum Shakspere (1803) to have 
been a common exclamation (of impatience or 
contempt) when any one was telling a well-known 
story ; Schmidt and others say *a sound to com- 



BUZZARD, 


mond silence ’• b. Attributed to conjurors - 1 hey, 
presto etc. 

*6o* Shaks. Nam. il U. 41a Po A The Acton in come 
hither my Lord. Nam. Buna. bum. *6e» Middleton Mad 
World v. L 9 3 She was married yesterday. Sir B. Bur I 
aSao B. J onion A ick. 1. U, Cry hum, Thriae ; and then hue, as 
often. a 1634 Seldkn Table- T.. Witches (Arh.) 117 If one 
should protest that by turning his Hat thrice, and crying 
Bus ; he could takeaway a man's Ufa. 1830 Scott Demonol. 
•96 wave hia hat and cry Buss I 
Buna, var. of Buts v* 

Bunsr, obs. form of Basaab. 

Bt&SSardy^ 1 (bxrtlDd). Forms : 3 bnsard, 4-6 
bosarde, 5 bosard, buaerde, (buaherde), bus- 
serd, 5-7 buaa&rd, 6 busarde, buaaarde, (boua- 
arde, beaert), buaarde, buaaarde, 6-7 bosard, 
7 bosard, 7- busaard, (Sc. 6 biaaart, 8 bis- 
sard, 9 bussart, dial . busaert). [a. OF. busart 
»Pr. -buzart ; cf. the synonymous Pr. butac. 
It bozzago, -agro, abuztago, F. base (16th c. in 
Littrd). The mutual relation of these words is 
unknown ; they are commonly assumed to be de- 
rived from L. outedn-em of same meaning, but the 
process of formation is not evident.] 

1 , Name for the genus Buteo of birds of the 
falcon family, esp. B. vulgaris. Applied also, 
with defining words, to other birds belonging to 
the Falconidm\ ns Bald Busaard, the Osprey, 
Pandion halialtus ; Honey Busaard, Pc mis apt • 
vorus ; Moor Busaard, Circus scruginosus . 

The buzzard was an inferior kind of hawk, useless for 
falconry ; hence app. sense a.. Cf. Fr. bust buzzard, also * sot, 
ignorant, stupide , Hoist© ; 'imbecille ' Littrd. (The chrono- 
logy appears to make it impossible to connect this sense 
with the next word.) 

cxyoo K. Alis. 3049 Nultou never .. No faucon mak of 
husard, No hardy knyght mak of coward, r 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4033 Man may for no dauntyng Make a sperhauke of 
a bosanfe. 1486 Bk. St. Alba* u Bij, An hauke that is broght 
vp vnder a Busaiurd or a Puttocke. 1333 Act 95 Hen. Vi! I, 
xi. f 6 Crowes, choughes, rauons, and bosardes. 1304 Shaks. 
Rich. Ilt % 1. i. 131 That the Eagles should be mew\l. Whiles 
Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Countr. Farm 715 The short winged hawkes are, etc., .some 
intrude the Bauld Buzzard. a 1734 North Exam, 111.viii.p70. 
638 An Historian and a Libeller are as different as Hawk 
and Buzzard. 1789 G. White Selbome 11. xli. (1853) *67 Kites 
and buzzards sail round in circles. 1839 Stonbhousb Ax- 
holme 66 The moor buzzard still frequents the waste which 
surrounds Lindholme. 

+b. Between hawk and buzzard : (see quot.). 
1636 Abi*. Williams Holy Table (1637) 926 JToJ awake 
him thus between Hawk mid Buzzard. 166a Janun Ling. 
f 146 (N.) Between hawk and bustard, means between a 

S >od thing and a bad of the same kind : the hawk being 
e true sporting bird, the buzzard a heavy lazy fowl of the 
same species. 

1 2 . fig. A worthless, stupid, or ignorant person. 
Often with the adj. blind. Obs. exc. dial. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. a66 , 1 rede eche a blynde bosard© 
do bote to hym-selue. 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 98 Thou 
blundyrst As a blynde buserdc. 1349 Latimer Strut, be/. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 36 Wo worth such counsellers, bishops, nay 
rather bussardet. 1571 Axe ham Scholem. (Arb.) 11 x Those 
blind bussardes, who . . would neyther leame themselue*, 
nor could teach others. >659 Gatakes Antinom. 31 A 
company of. . blind blundering bussards. a 1774 Golosh. 
Hat. Hist. (1863) II. 11. v. 49 It is common to a proverb, to 
call one who cannot be taught, or continue! obstinately 
ignorant, a buzzard. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1894) ioi 
T hat unlucky passage of Snakspeare which, .nas . .puzzled 
. .many a somniferous buzzard. i8aa Scott Nigel u. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. a. Of a buzzard ; resem- 
bling a buzzard's . . . 

1898 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. iv. 99 His buzzard beak and 
deep-incavern’d eyes Half fright me. 
b. Senseless, stupid, 4 blind 

ttta Constable rooms v. (1850' 34 Lowe on the ground 
with buzzard Cupids wings. 1640 Milton Eikon. 1. Wks. 
(1847) 980/1 A buzzard idol. 1844 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 
314 Ignorance and buzzard stupidity. 

4 . Comb., as buzzard-blind \ -like, adjs. 

J- Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 179 Compare with 
this blynd Philosophy of Cicero, the Divinitie of Osoriusin 
alt respectes as bussardlyke. 1390 C. S. Right Relig. 9 Is 
anie man so buzzardlike, or so blockishly blind? 16119 
Fletcher M. Thomas 111. i. Do not anger me. For by this 
hand l’le beat the butard blind then. 

Buuivd, sb.* m died. [f. Bdzz».'+-ardJ 
L A name applied to various insects that fly by 
night, e.g. large moths and cockchafers. (Un- 
doubted instances of its nsc in earlier times are 
wanting. Cf. Buzzes l.) 

[Cf. Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. 909, where there is peril, a play 
on this sense. Also, the following among other passages : 
1634 Gaytom Fest. Notes 188 (N.) O owle I hast thou only 
kept company with bats, buzzards, and beetles in this long 
retirement in the desert ] 1813 Hood Ode to Graham, They 
are wise that choose the near, A few small buzzards in the 
ear. To organs ages hence. 1873 Lame. Gloss . (U. D. S.) 64 
He's olez after buzzerts and things. 

2 . - Buzzib* 3. 

1876 Grosart in H. Mords Poems Index ett/t Hie steam- 
whistle for calling the mill-operatives to work is named 
'buzzard' in Lancashire (Blackburn** 

Comb. busaard-olook, a cockchafer. 

1864 Tennyson North, Fanes. z8 An’ [I] 'eeid un a bum- 
min' awaiiy lotlte a buzzard-dock ower my yeAd. 1877 E. 


Peacock N-W. Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Bsuszard’Cloek, a 
kind of beetle ; a cockchafer. 
tBumrd, v. Obs. [cf. Buzzard jfi.i a.] ?To 
make a * buuard 9 of, puzzle completely, nonplus. 

i6s4 Mount acu homed. Address* 185 Baromus is plainely 
buzouded in the point, and wisely concealing that which 
bee could not reconcile, passeth it ouer as in a dream*. 

Bussfcrdtt. [f. Huzzaed i + -et.] A hawk, re- 
sembling the buzzard, but having rather longer legs. 


1784 Pennant A retie Zool. II. No. 109. 

Birssardlfm. nonce-word. Conduct resembling 
that of the buzzard ; cowardice. 

1639 Lady Alsmony v. il lu HazL Dodsley XI V. 337 All 
that puisne pen-feathered aerie of buzzard ism and stanielry. 

tBuTOrdly, a. and adv. Obs. Also 6 buz- 
■ardly, buaardly, 7 -lie. [f. Buzzard 1 + -lt.] 
Like a buzzard ; stupid(ly), senselessUyV 

to6z Daus tr. Bollinger on A joe, 1x573' *3* h, Which thing 
. . the bussardly Anabaptistes will not vnderstand. hBi J. 
Bri.l H addon s Anno. Osor. 94 b, So captious and bus- 
sardly a Sophister? Ibid. 405 b, So superstitious and bus. 
sardly blind©. 1634 Ga taker Disc. ApoL 96 My clumsle 
Annotation, and buzardlie Vindication. 

Bussart, Sc. and dial, form of Buzzard L 
Bused (bDzd), ppl.a. [f. Buzz v.i + -xd 1 .] 
Uttered with a buzz ; lumoured about. 

r 8 eo Keats St. Agnes x, Let no buzz'd whisper tell. 
1877 Swszt Handbk. Phonetics cix. 38 Buzzed tr) is. .allied 
to the sibilants. 

Busier 1 (braai). [f. Buzz v } + -sal.] 

1 . An insect that buzzes. Also fig. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. in. i. (1693) 311 Swarms of 
busie Buzzers. z6sz Cotgr., Bourdonuenr. a hummer, a 
buzzer. 1834 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 1006 To 
keep the buzzers from settling round his eyes. 1847 Fraseds 
Mag. XXXVI. 594 Greek and Latin literature have been 
blown upon by the buzzers of metre. 

1 2 . A private obtruder of tales. Obs. 

160a Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 90 Her Brother, wants not Buz- 
zers to infect hia eare With pestilent Speeches of his Fathers 
death. 

3 . A steam apparatus for making a loud buzzing 
noise as a signal ; cf. hummer, hooter. 

1870 Echo 17 Ian., Two . . steam alarm whistles or 'buz- 
zers ’ were fixed on Saturday. 187a Jeans West. Worthies 
95 No sounds of the ponderous hammer or screeching 'buz- 
zer ’ are to be heard. 1889 Daily News 2 Oct. a 1. 
Bauer 2 . Thieves' cant. [f. Buzz v* + -KB*.] 
A pickpocket. (See quot. ) 

s86* Mavhkw Crim. Prisons 46 'Buzzers' who pick 
gentlemen's pockets and 4 wires ' who pick ladies' pockets. 

Bussert, var. of Buzzard*. 

BUESglOftk. Thieves' cant. Also buzgloak. 
[f. Buzz V. 8] A pickpocket. 

i8sr J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., But. cove or Bu+gloah, * 
pickpocket : a person who is clever nt this practice, is said 
to be 2. good buz. 1830 Lytton P. Clifford 56 He is nothing 
better than a buzz gloak. (839 Sala Tw. round Clock 175 
These copper captains and cozening buzsloaks. 

Bussing (b2rziq), vbl. sb .1 [f. Buzz 0.1 + 
-lNG l .J T ne action of the verb Buzz. 

1 . A sibilant humming. 

1398 Treviba Barth. De P. R. xvm. xlL (1405) 768 Tyll 
one bee wake them all with twyes bussyng or thryes. rt34o 
Pilgrym's Tale 66 in fhynnes Antmadv. (1865) 79. I 
herde a hussinge . . 1 thought yt had beyn the dran be. 
1637 Puxchas Pol. Flying Ins 1. v. ta Two or three loud 
buzzings. 1865 Black more Maid o/Sk. xxvi. 15$ He had 
. .a kind of a buzzing in one car. *869 Buskin Q. 0/ Air 
| 35 The buzzing of the fly [is] produced . . by a constant 
current of air through the trachea. 

2 . Confused or mingled utterance ; busy murmur- 
ing, muttering ; murmur, busy talk, rumour. 

153a More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. (1557) 408/9 The . . ob- 
■eruaunces of the churche, which he calleth . . howling, bus- 
sing, and crying oute. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, 11. i. 148 A 
buzzing of a Separation Betweene the King and Katherine. 
Carlyle Libussa. Tresnst. (1874194 The hum of the 


tBunls, o. Obs, [? onomatopoeic ; cf. bustle, 
puzzl e ] 

X. (fasts. ?To distend, fill out [cf Bustls *&*] 

? a x6oo Masque Twelve Months (N.) lie take my perch* 
upon Some dtty head -attire. .(BuzzeU’d with bone-lace 1 . 

2 . intr. 7 To contend ; to be emulous, envious. 
Hence Bu'uling ppl, a. 

a 1639 w. Whatklky Prototypes l xtx. (idiot 996 Hava 
you not these kind of vying bulling thoughts in you? z 6 g 8 
N . WIniungI A Ibino 4 Relit 5 Distracted were her thought* 
in silence tyd* TUI love and honour btuzled, then she cryd*. 
8. ■■ Puzzle. ? Hence Biriato-hemded (but ct 
BueHLK-rtKADKD). 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xxilL 303 They may well 
huzzle the brains of a person reasonably well versed in their 
terms, a 1644 Quarles Virg. Widow 39 Vc . .addle-jwted, 
bustle-headed, splatter-footed Moon-calf. 

Bu'limin. Thieves' cant. [f. Buzz vS+Maw.] 
Apickpoeket. 183* Fraser's Mag. VI. 460. 

Bu aanaok. dial, anil 7 nautical. 7 - Bunk vB 
1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., In and out, bunnack- 
ing about. x 868 Rumnkli. Adv. Dr Brady I. 179 Some of 
our cruisers from Halifax might be knocking about, .buss- 
nacking for something or other. 

Busy (btrzi), a . 1 [f. Buzz sby + -t 1 .] Full 

of buzzing ; buzzing. 

.«•?« 0. Macdonald Poems forChildr. in Wks. Fancy ♦ 
I mag. Ill 997 The huzzy lices. 1877 Blackik Wise Men 
tot A huzzy army of mosquitos. 

Busy (btrzi\ a .* [cf. Buzz sb. 2 , a.] 7 Rough 
and hairy; fuzzy. 

1836 New Month. Mag. XLVI. 80 The long judicial cloak 
and huzzy wig. 1838 Kingsley CAalk-Str. Stud. Mine. 
(1859) 1 . 913 The 'busty' look of the fly. 

Bwy, obs. Sc. form of Bough. 

B’w'y, b’w'ye : see Gooivbyk. 
t By, Obs. Forms : I- by, 4 bt, bii, blj, 
ble, 9 bye. [north. OE. by, prob. a. ON. bas-r, by-r 
(Sw. and Da. by) habitation, village, town, f btia to 
dwell ; cf. Biu v. Retained in place-names, os 
Whitby, Grimsby, Derby.] 

A place of habitation ; a village or town, 
r 950 Lindisf. Gos /. Mark v. 3 Sc oe hus vel lytelo by 
liiefJe in byr^ennum. a 1300 Cursor M. 10511 To preclie 
he come intil a bl )mt men deped samari. c 1314 Guy 
Warw. (1840) 967 Balder bem was non in hi. 1*803 R- 
Anderson Cumbrld Ballads xxxiii. 71 '1 here s Oughterby 
and Souterby, And bys bcath fur and weyde.J 

b. Comb., ns by-mill ‘ town-mill ’, by-well. 

1436 in Rijon CM. Acts Add 383 Juxta Byemyllne. Note. 
The village well at North Kelsey, in Lincolnshire, is still 
called the Bye well. 

By. sb * ; see after By prep, and adv. 

By (boi), prep., adv. ( a sb.) [OE. bl {big) 
accented ; bt, be unaccented, » OFris , OS.. MDu., 
bt, be, (Du. bij, be-), OllG. bt, bi, bt- (MliG. bt, 
be-, Ger. bet, be-), Goth, bi, bi - 'about, by’:— 
OTeut. *bi, prob. cognate with L. am-bi- prefix, 
Clr. dfupl, prep, and prefix 'about*. (For the 
disappearance of am- in Teut., cf. OTeut. bo-, 
with L. am- bo-, Gr. d/s-ipo- both ) Originally an 


Bu ssing, vbl. sb.* 7'hieves' cant . [f. Buzz v$ 
+.-ING *.l Pocket-picking. 

1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. 1 . xii. 140, I had not been ac- 
customed to buzzing. 1884 Pall Mall G. 99 Dec. 4/a De- 
scending somewhat in the scale of crime, we come to simple 
'buzzing', or the picking of pockets. 

Bu ssing, ppl. a. [I. Buzz v 1 + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Making, or characterized by, a sibilant humming. 
. .*«? J’. Hkywood Spider 4 F. il 13 What is thishuzzynge 
blumberinge trow we : thunder? 1600 Maydes Metam. 1. 
in O . PI. u88e) I. 113 Bees . .Whose busing musick . .shall 
her sences greet. 1607 Drydkn Virg. Georg, 111. 939 A 
fierce loud buzzing Breez. 17*7 Thomson Summer 931 
In a comer of the buzzing shade. t8c9 8 Lamb in Poems 
(Chendos) 559. 1843 Macaui-ay Lays, Virginia 95 Where’er 
ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd, 
b. Said of ftounda. 

1633 Swan Spec. M. v. la (1643) 117 A kind of buzzing 


noise. 1844 Dufton Deafness 85 Pains over the forehead. . 
succeeded by a buzzing noise. 

2 . Whispering, muttering; busily talking, full 
of busy talk. 

1377 Holinshed Chron. III. 840/1 A companie of bussing 
monks. s6z8 Bamevett's ApoL B iv, Buzzing whisperer, 
tell mee, etc. 1733 Somerville Chase 11. 306 The buzzing 
Multitudes. x8z8Byron Ch. Bar. iv. cxlii, Where buzzing 
nations choked the ways. 

Hence Sira&ngly adv. 

s86s Dickens Gt . Expoet. * s The pupils, .buzzingly passed 
a ragged book from hand to hand. 


adverbial particle of place ; when prefixed to a 
verb it generally coalesced with the latter, and 
was treated as a prefix ; when construed with sub- 
stantives (in the dative or accusative, according as 
the relation was that of being near, or moving hear 
to), it became, like other adverbs, a preposition. 
Cf. the series : ' Jxet folc bi stdd (bi-st6d) ' Jract 
folc him bi htod (him bi-st6d) folc stdd him 
bi,' 'the folk stood by him', and the mod. Eng- 
lish, ' 10 stand by, stand by him, be a bystander". 

'I he single form bi of OTeut. was subsequently, 
under the Influence of the stress, differentiated 
into the strong or accented bt, bi {by, bij , bet), 
and the weak or stressless bt, Inter bl. The strong 
form was used for the adverb, the accented 
prefix of nouns, and a stressed preposition ; the 
weak form for the stressless prefix of verbs, 
and a stressless preposition. The influence of 
levelling, however, tended at length to make 
bt [by, etc.) the separate form in all cases, and 
to leave be- as the weak prefix ; thus, while in 
OE. the prep, was both be and bi, in ME. it was 
usually written bi, by, and modern Eng. makes 
the preposition, like the adverb, by, in all posi- 
tions and senses, and has be - only as a stressless 
prefix. The same is true of mod. Ger. bti , be-, 
and Du. bij, be-. But in pronunciation there was 
a weak and a strong form in ME. (cf. forms like 
be sides, be -times, bum troth, bum Lady, byrlady), 
as is still usual in the dialects. In modem Sc. 0# 
is the ordinary form of the preposition pnaccented, 
or in a weakened sense, as in 'sit be the fire’, 
* written be a clerk’, * one be one*, by the form of 
the adverb and strong preposition, as in ‘ stand 
by*, ' to pass by a place be tne railway*. This use 
of be as preposition has been uniform in the 
northern dialect since the earliest preserved ME. 
specimens.] 


BY. 


■' A. prep, Forms : i-a bo* 1-5 bl; i id (bis), | 
3- by, (4 bio, 5 bye, north. 3- be). (Formerly 
bften placed after the govefoed word, which may 
still be done in verse). 

General scheme of simplification. I. Of position 
fin space : ( 1 ) Position or action near, including 
notions of comparison by juxtaposition ; (a) Direc- 
tion and vague localization. ] 1 . Of motion in 
•pace: (i) Motion alongside, along, or over a 
course; (a) Motion up to; (3) Motion alongside 
and lx*yond, including notions of distance to reach, 
and ot txcc-is, short-coming, or inferiority. 111 . Of 
time. IV. Of mental or ideal proximity. V* Of 
medium, means, instrumentality, agency. V 1. Of 
circumstance, condition, manner, cause. Vll. In 
phrases. 

I. Of position in space. 

* Of position or action near or adjacent to. 

1 . At the side or edge of ; in the vicinity of ; near, 
close to, beside. 

M O. E. Chron . an. 894 | a On Defha scire be pmre norp 
ap. 971 BILkl. Horn. 15 pa wet finer sum blind bearfa bs 
non we&e. c 1006 What* (poem) 18 Ceolas stondao bi stafie 
faenle. is6o Hatton G. Matt xiii. 40 Hyo. .saeien be pam 
strande. c tsoo Ormin 3340 pat engef.-auKl lie nun bi. 
c 1330 A stump. Vir*. 368 To kepe fiiee ft by fiwe by L?be 
thee by, or by ihec bcj. 1575 Barbour Bruce VI.J167 The 
Kyng lukyt nym I 


Iftynu lukyt nym by. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11567 To be . . 
laid liy hir legin, fiat the fond agliL c 1489 Digby Afyst. 
(188 a) iv. 6j8 Com sit me bye. 1513 Douglas snnets ix. 
IX. 138 Hyn hcheild syne by h>m lais. x68s Whxlkr 
Jmtm Greece 1. 4 Hard by this Island .. is Kuigna. 1764 
it Kin Inquiry ii. # 10. 171 The clock may strike oy uh with- 
out being beard. 183a W. Irvino Alhambra ft. 195 A 
•word by his side, i860 Dickkns Uucomm. Tmv. xx, 
Down by die Docks riiey 'board seamen' a| the eating 
housci. 188s Saint shury Drvden 179 In Poets' Corner, 
where he has been buried by Chaucer and Cowley. 

b. In names of places, introducing the name of 
a place better known, or of a natural feature, 
which senes as a distinction, as in Bromley-by - 
Bow, Stoke -by -Nay land SI. Stephen' s-by-Saltash, 
Stanton-by- Bridge , St. Leonard s-by-Sea. ADo in 
postal addresses of subordinate offices, where by 
introduces the name of the chief office, as Loniston 
by Ambleside , and the like. 

c. after such verb* as abide, stick . stand, q v. 

. 150® Fishkr Whs. 1. war HU commaundement must nodes 
be. .abyden by. 1736 Cibhkm School- Boy 11. i, You'll stand 
by m« upon Occasion. 174a 11 . Walpole Corr. (1857) 1. 
>93 They have given Mrs. Pulicney an admirable name and 
011c that wdl stick by her. 1818 Moors Fudge bam. Farit 
vi. 4 We Fudges stand by one another. 1869 Carlyle 
Frcdh. Gt. (1873' V. 971 Lei us Mick by our excerpting. 

Sir W. Hr i tt In Law Rep. 15 Queen's B.Div. 189 
He was willing to abide by the event of such a trial. 

t d. By the sight of by view of : under the 
supervision of. Obs. 

a 1300 tr. Magna Char/a in Arnolde Chron. (1811) B17 Be 
the sight of holy chirch, his goodU s!i»lbe destnbutc. 1601 
F. Tatr It oust h. Ord. hdw. II, f 15. 13 Serve the house- 
hold bi view of the same dark. 

2 . In forms of swearing or adjuration. 

Here bi is the original prep, in Teutonic (Goth., 
OHG., OS.), and must have had a local sense, 4 in 
presence of, or perhaps * in touch of some sacred 
object : in ON. where bi was entirely lost, at ap- 
pears, and must have been local. But in OK. 
literature the prep, was ordinarily furh, perhaps 
after L. per ; though be occurs in one place in the 
Kushw. Gloss, and may represent native usage. 
It is thus not certain how far the ME. use of by 
was native, or how far it was a translation of F. par, 
of instrumentality. To modem apprehension there 
is apparently no notion of place, but one ap- 

S roach ing that of instrumentality or medium. See 
wear. Cf. Before 6. 

*979 Rutkw. Gl. Matt, xxiii. as Se)x swtrab bo heofune 
swerat be nedle godcs, and in tiem oefi>e sitep on him. 
* 1*09 Lav. 3447 Heo swor. .bi al lieucnliche mam. a 1300 


Cursor M. 7934 Bi godd o-liue he suor his ath. 1 1439 
Torr. Portugal 39 Tho he sware be hevyn kyng, Ther 
wax* told hym a wondyr thyng. 1986 Wanner Alb. Eng. 


1. ii 5 Sworne-by Stix and wreakfull Mars at pcriuric* re- 
pine. 1611 Bible Matt . v 36 Neither shall thou sweare by 
thy head. 179s Jortin Serm. 11771) V. iii. 56 They took 
up a custom of swearing not by the Lord, nut by other 
things. 1873 Jowett Plato ied. a 1- 394 And 1 swear to you 
Athenians, by the dog I swear I 1884 Si. Jamtis Gan. ao 
June 6/t The farmers, .swear 4 by'r Leddie* and 4 by Jings*. 

b. So in ellipt. phrases, By God, by our Lady, 
by tny life, etc., without mention of the verb swear. 

1097 R. Olouc. as pou ne schalt (bi hym pat made me) of 
acapie so lyttc. a 1300 Cursor M. 13593 4 A prophet,* said 

} e, 4 be mi fai. 4 a 1330 Otuel 476 Bisengeme 1 = By Saint 
amesj ihc habbe i-foujt Otuwef. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 
a8$ By Cryst, at my knowynge, Medeys worthy, me pyftkep, 
pe maistrye to haue. c 1440 Generydes 0445. I take hir for 
my owen, sir, be the rode. 1919 t uteri. Elenu in HaaL 
Dodsley 1. 31 Of all meats In the world that be. By this light, 
1 love beat drink. >693 Urquhart Rabelais l xlii, By 'a 
death, I would plume them. 167a Davbmant Siege (1873) 
60 By thia Light, you sat nimbly. 1841 -4 Emerson .Em, 
Feet Wka. (Bohns I. 170 By God, it is in me, and must go 
forth of me 1873 Jowrrf Plato ted. al 1. 33 By the dog 
of Egypt, I said, there I agree with you. 


the pretence of (obs .) ; at the house of (eta); 
beside, with, in possession of, about (a person). * 
dmm Frmgm. Pep. Se. (Wright) 134 Whan a man is an 
u!th$ dcd. and his toule bi Goa! 19*9 Hawks Past. Piute. 


.... , 19m Hawks Past. Piute. 

xitfL Accord ynge as by hym is audyence. 1939 Cover- 
uudKAets ix. 43 lie taned. .at Joppa by one Simon which 


was a tanner. *541 Baenk aWks.y 
sduoeate by the father, Christ leaus. sffit Owix Seep. Chew. 
l (> 0oi 73 What I have yet lying by me 0/ that anomalous 
Salt. syxa Hknlky Speet. Ho. 396 p i, I have Went it la 
letur] by me some Months. 1800 Coleridge WolUnst. 1. 
viil. 17 This plot he has long had in writing by him From 


M* 0 oi 73 What I have „ 
Sait, 171a Hknlky Sped. 


at Joppa by one Simon which 
Was. (1573' 347/a We haue ad 
leaus. xMs Bov m Seep. Chetn. 


viil. 17 'fhis plot he has long had in writing by him From 
the emperor. 

tb. lo the writings of, in (a specified passage). 

*14 60 7 ' own* ley Meet. 145 <MAU.) We rede thus by l ( say. 
X579T0MSON Calvin s Serm. Tim. 15/a S. Ponies mind is by 
tilts place, that no man take vppon him to teach otherwise 
then he taught. 

1 0. With, having about one. Obs . 

a toes Aturen R. 400 3»f je muwen bcoo wimpel-leaa, beoS 
bi warme keppen. 

4 . By oneself ( himself themselves, etc.) : in one's 
own company, to the exclusion of any one else ; 
hence, apart from others, without companion ; aloue, 


hence, apart from others, without companion ; aloue, 
singly, in isolation. 

c taoo Ormin 8ai Sune summ he cupe ben Hlmm ane bi 
hinun selfenn. 1097 R. Gloucl 104 po heo were a! bi hem 
aelue . . He alow pe kyng. « ijoe Cursor M 10834 He fand 
his cos in loo, In wildenies bi him altan. * 1440 J'romp. Pant. 
33 By thy selfe, seorsnm. 1999 Br. Cox in Strype Ana. 
Ref. I. vi. 99 Weigh this matter by your self. «6» Shark. 


ster Abbey, syia Stkklr ibid. No. 300 P vz My husband 
and 1 were sitting all alone by our selves. zSsv Take 
Austen Pride 4 Prej. (1846) 301 We may as well leave 


(1846) 301 We may as well leave 


fauyt Son za6 in Baboes Bk . (18681 „ 
no greet price. * 1440 York Myst. xxxL 103 Sette I noght 
be nym. 1949 Psalm xv. 4 (Prayer Bk.) rie that setteth 
not by himself, but is lowly in his own eyes. 1837 Bast- 
wick Litany 111. 13 That booke was highly set by and com- 
mended. 1709 Butler Serm . 940 In all lowliness of mind 
we set lightly by ourselves. 1839 K eight ley Hitt. Eng. 
1 . zoa Ha also set by the hares, and they must go free. 

7 . More than, beyond, in preference to. f By 
and beside : outside of, without. By common, by 
ordinary (used adjectivdy) : unusual, extraor- 
dinary. All Se. J : 

tefin Test. H. Stewart fin Scot. Poems' 16/A C. II. 097 
Lancit with luif, aho lull me by *11 wycht 1603 Philotus 
cx, Our Parents hes opprest, And fi>y ail dew thalr Dochtera 
drest. a 1897 Sts J. BalpoOr Ann. SeotL iz8s4>5> H. x8s 
The raotione . . is made by and besyde the knouleage ana 
conscience of the kirke of this land. z8aa Galt Entail II. 
Ii. 13 Ha's mair than weel enough. He's hy common. 1804 
Scott Redgasmt. let. xi, There was something in it by 


mrifrikr. s 9)*~83 UddtiluBinbioiSc. Boq|ra> M.' ey Ha 
courts n’the lawws.. Yet for none by amtherawm bauld 
braxy.Tam. 1891 Mss. Ouphant Marg Maitland My 
hiker was a nian of bye-ordinary mndnesa 
, f 8. Beyond ( » L. pretter) \ hence, contrary tjqj, 
.(a. limiting decree or authority); in spite o( against. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 

1460 70 Compl. Abbot of Arbroath fin C. Innes E. Soot. 
Hist. App. (x86z) 906 fHe] has gart eyre and saw owr wdd 
landis by all resoun or apperans of ony clame thartyll. 
15x3 Douglas Ainu's vu. x 109 The hevynnis hie To wyt- 
nes drew he, all was by his wylL 1690 Row Hist. Kirk 
1x8431,366 By the expectation ofinany . .the Parliament did 
ryde and end upon Fry day. >668 Purrs Diary S4 reb., I 
could not deny him, but was forced, by myself, to give. 
Mod. Sc. That'# by belief. 

t b. Apa?t from, away from. By oneself', betide 
oneself, out of oqc's wits. Se. 


Ref. I. vi. 99 Weigh this matter by your self. |6 » Shark. 
Cymb. ift. i. 13 Biitaine’s a world By it selfe. 171s Addiw *n 
Sped. No. a6 p 1, l very often walk by myself in Westinln- 


them by themselves. 1884 G. Denman Law Reports, 39 
Chant. Div. 467 Look at each statement by itself without 
regard to the other statements. 

b. This blends with other senses (cap. 33) in 
By oneself : by one’s own power, without assist- 
ance, independently ; of one*s own motion or 
authority, spontaneously. 

a 1000 Agj. Gasp. John vii. ij HwmSer be ic be ine syl, 
fum spcce. 1393 Langl. l\ PL C, xx. 140 The tmumc. .hap 
Dower by hym-self, Oper-wiAe pan pe wrythen fusL e 1400 
Maundkv. 194 Jif thei abyden to dyen be hem self, as 
nature wolde. * 1490 Merlin L 14 Tyll she be stronge to 

{ ; 00 by hcr>self. 17x1 Land. Gat. No. 4794/a The Batta- 
10ns . . Charg'd by their own selves. >744 Berkeley Siris 
• 333 Going like a clock or a machine by itself. 

6. By the side of ; hence, in addition to. beside. 
By and beside : over and above. Sc. or not th. 
Cf. Forbyk. 

>330 R. Brunnk Chron. 149 We pre haf . . pe schippen of 
Kyng Richard to keep ft 30W pam bie. c 1435 Wyntoun 
Cron. ix. xxviL 331 By his awyn war Banens five Dysplayt. 
>939 Stewart Own. Scot. 111. 330 Nocht be the clething 
on oune bek. x6oo J. Mki.vii.l Diary (184a) 146 By and be- 
syde the inward hand of my God, I haid twa utward Mwciall 
comforts, ina De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 95 We will have 
a lift, if we don't get the horse by the bargain. x8x6 Scorr 
Antiq. xxi, 4 Few folks ken o' this place, .there's just twa 
living by mysell.' 

f0. In comparison with, in proportion to (1. e. 

E laced beside, for the sake of comparison or corre- 
ttion) ; after verbs of distinguishing *=from. Obs . 
exc. Sc. 

1340 Ayenb. 149 Amang he bentes man hep pane leste moup 
be pe bodie. 1393 Langu P. PI. C. xvm. 104 Nober fi>ci 
knowep ne connep o cours by a-noper. *1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon ix. 334 The four sones of Aymon were 
good to knowe by thothcr. c xgxg Elegy on Henry VI It's 
Fool in Halliw. Huge P. 45 Many folys by the thynkc 
theraselfe none. 1378 in Siot. Poems \t»th C. II. ia6. 1 gaif 
thee rciMoiin, quhereby thou might Haue knawin the day 
by the dark night. 1709 Let. in Wodrow Corr. 1x843) H L 
448 Twenty-six yearn ago . . we were in a pleasant situation 
. . by what we are at present. >768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1, 
Compare that part of life which is to come by that which 
we have passed. Mod. Sc. So dark that one could not tell 
a house by a hay-stack. 

b. To set or let (obs.) little, nought, etc. by: 
to put little, nothing, etc. in comparison with ; 
to value, esteem little, etc. ; also absol. To set by 
(obs.) : to esteem highly. See Set and Let. 

136s Langl. P. PI. A, xi. 39 Luytel Uhe loued or leten bl 
>393 Ibid. C. vi. 3 doped as a lollere, And lytel y-lete by. 
* 138a WYCLir Isa. lid. 3 Wherfore ne wee setteden by 
hym. *1400 Maundkv. xxvli. 073 Thei sette not. .by Caw- 
teles. 1407 Songs Costume (1849) 57 Ye be so lewyd your 
selfe there setteth no man you bye. * 1430 How Wise man 
fault Son xa6 in Baboes Bk. (i868» 5a Bi opir richesse sette 


Burns Halloween xvi He tuonie a day was by hiinsel, He 
Was ue sairly frighted. s8je Slacken. Mag. XXXI 1. 644 
Surely we're by ourselves, to speak this open blusphsmy. 

* * Of direction or vague localization. 

0 . In the region or general direction of, towards. 
By the head (Naut.) ; deeper in the water forward 
than abaft ; the opposite of which is by the stem. 
By the board : see Board sh. 1 a. By the 1 vind\ 
(see quot. 1867). 

(Hence in many adverbs and prepositions; as 
be^east, before, be- half be-hind, be-ltnv, be -north, 
beside, be south, be -west ; + be-mong, etc. 

<+ 3 K. AElpsxd Pros. r. i. 1 7 Caucasus se beorg Is bo 
norpan and Indus seo ea be we*tan, and seo Reade See be 
supan. a iuj Leg. Hath 591 pe alre wiscste pe wuneS Id 
western * 1340 Cursor M. 13131 (Trin. - Who herde euer such* 
forty Of any mon bi norp or soup. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 
It. 1x7 Hit is sykerer by southe per Pe sonne regneth pan ip 
be north. 1996 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. Ix. 101 One sort 
by east, an other by west, aid rise. 1607 Cart. Smith 


Seaman* s Gram . ix. (169a' 43 Lay (he Ship by the Ia-c to 
trie the Dep-sen Line. >608 Digby Voy. Medit. (x868) 46 
In smooth water, and by a wind, was her best way. 1684 
Bushnell Shipwright 7 The most Ships saile by the Sterne. 

S Blackiv. Mag. lXvI. 196 She's too much by the head. 
Smyth Sailor * s Word-bk., By the wind is when a ship 
as nearly to the direction of the wind as possible, 
b. spec, used in the names of the sixteen smallest 
points of the compass, viz. North by East, North- 
east by North, North-east by East, East by North, 
etc., indicating one point towards the cast, west, 
north, or south of N., NE., E. f SE., S. SW., W. # 


north, or south of N., NE., E. f SE., S. SW., W. # 
NW. respectively. 

The point midway between N. and E. in NE. ; that mid- 
way between N. and NE. is NNE. : the intermediate point 
between N. and NNE. in N. by E., that between NE. and 
NNE. is NK. by N. 

x68a WitkLKB Joum. Greece vl 481, I observed Corinth 
to lie Smith-Enst by South off ua. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
U840) I. ii. 36, I . .steered directly south and by east. >837 
Fraser's Mag. XVI. 48 Wc steered S.E. by E. >849 Ibid. 
XL 666 Cape Trafalgar bore east by south. 

+c. In compound preps, of direction, as by-hither 
on this side of, by west to the west of, etc. ; which 
are also used substantively. Obs. More com- 
monly He-eaht, Bk-north, Hehither, etc , q. v. 

*893 K. jElfrkd pros 1. L ft 6 Be norpam psem pone. 
c 14x0 A vow. Arth. xlvii, He., was comun fro bi -southe. 
1577 Holinshed Chron. 1 1 1. 961/0 The whole armie was 
landed two miles by west the towne of Lith. x6xa Davies 
Why Ireland, he. (1787) 177 They dwelt by west the law, 
which dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow. >614 Raleigh 
Hist. World v. ii. f 8. 354 Like as they called Cisalpine*, 
or bi-hithcr the Alpes, those who dwelt between them and 
the Mountaines. 1716 Let. in Wedrew Corr. (1843/ H. X19 
The places in Fife, by-east Dunfermline. 


The places in Fife, by-east Dunfermline. 

+ 10 . On (vaguely and indefinitely), in the region 
or domain of. Obs. exc. in phr. by land, etc. Cf. 
1 1 c. 

ct 90 $ Lay. 1051 i pa vt-lajes beoS awa stronge bi watero 
ft bi londe. * 13x4 Guy Warw. (A.) 830 Who so winnep pe 
turnament al Hi aiper naif, pe priis haue schaL * 13x9 Coer 
de L. 1849 By the water-half ye them assail. And we will 
by land saunsfayl. 1978 Lyte Dodoens 111. lxv. 407 The 
whiche leaves are playue by one side. >770 Langhornb 
Plutarch (1879) I. 041/9 They commonly commanded both 
by sea and land. x8m Kingsley Here w. i, 1 never saw 
one yet, by flood or field. 

II. Of motion. 

* Of motion alongside , along, or over a course • 

11 . Alongside of, along, down over, up over. 

(In by a way , path, road, this touches the sense of means.) 

*888 K. Alfred Booth. xL 1 5 3if 1c pe lsede be pam wege. 
* >179 Lamb. Horn. 79 per com a proet bi pe weia. * 119s 
Owl k Night. 506 pe heisugge pat flthp bi grunde a mong 
pestubbe. * 1300 a. Alt's. 1967 Horn heo wendilh by douno 


pestubbe. 
and dale, 
ponron. 


* 1300 a . Alt's. 1767 Horn heo wendith by douno 
a 1300 Cursor M. >4085 pe teres bi pair chekes 
•86 Bk. St. Albans D jb. And comyth low bi the 


grounde. 1934 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. AnreL (1546) 
Cifiji To goo by the stretea as vacabundet. s68e Whbler 
Joum. Greece u 47 It fell to the Hollanders share to come 
by our Lee. 17x0 Parnell Sheet. No. 460 p 6 The way 
by which we ascended. 1816 J. Wilson City qf Plague 1. u 
187 Moving by the river side. Came on a gnost. xMg Ait 
41^49 Vie. Uv. f X4 The churches .. are within four miles 
of one another by the nearest road. 

1 b. By is sometiknes elliptically omitted. 

1768 Wesley Jml. 03 SepLNor could I get to my lodg- 
kegs' (he foot way. Mod. we came bock the same way. 
You went * roundabout Way to get these. 



BY. 

o. blended With some tense of means Of transit : 

cf. ao b. 

cm* Ur. n m Cornea .. hi mjk W fend' fcolecunn* 
leaden. 1380 Wvcmk ijir<r iuu 13 Making* journey Ui lontb 

sasisgs 

water to Greenwich. x^is Budobll •$•>*/. No. 435 p t 

EtfsRftS&K! ssnjiar 

18. In pawing ‘along: said of Incidents happen- 
ing on a journey, etc. ; chiefly in phr. Ay /As way, 

( xaao Ainiq w». xlv. 94 Ne (brlcte g» nan king be 
wege. *1340 Cumr A/. 18378 iTnn.) Ameu alleluya son- 

J en M Ana honoured him euer bi k* wey. 1396 /7/*n 
V/tC (W.de W. XS3» sh ( But the sayd rych«s*c holpe them 
krell by the way e 1330 Tindalk Exp. (1840) 330 If a woraaq 
should find a man -child by the street*, i6xx Shake. Wint. 

iv. iiL 951. 1 was cozen'd by the way. and lost all my 
money, mo G oliimm. Cit. World xcix, They always grow 
young by the way. Mod. And by the way I dropped it. 

b.* Hence fig. By the way, by the by: (a.) in 
passing, incidentally, as a chance idea in speech 
or writing; (A.) ellipt n omitting words like 'it 
may be remarked See Bt sb., Wat. 

(a. » 1338 Latimer Serm. Ptoughirs (Arb. si Here haue I 
an occasion by the way somwnat to say vnto you. 164a 
Fuller Holy A Prof. St. v. v. 977 They had something, .in 
the favour of Friers, though nought in only by the by. 
1677 Moxon Mrck. Exerc. (<703* sos And by the way you 
may take notice, that, etc 1830 Blachw. Mag. XXvill. 
947 All this is by the way. 183a J. C. H ark Phtlol. Museum 
1 . 954 This question, .merely came in by the by. 

<A.i 1374 tr. Marlora/’s Apocalyps 41 By the waye, thys 
place teacheth vs, that, etc. 1691 Gouge God's Arrows iv. 
xv. 396 Here by the way, the Providence of God . . In re- 
markable. 1711 Stickle Spect. No. 3* Pi One of the Seniors 
(whom by the by Mr. President had taken all this Pains to 
bring over) sat still. s8x8 Byron Juan 1. Ivi, Her blood 
was not all Spanish, by the by. 188a K nowledge No. 39. 
144 Artificial irrigation, which, by-the-way, is now being 
extensively developed in Australia, etc. 

+ 13. Through the extent of, throughout. Ohs. 

a sus St. Marker. 9 pe fuhcles \>e fleon bi fte ltifte. c 1380 
Wycliv Whs. (x88»i 41 Hou freris schullen go bi he world, 
s 509 tr. Magna Ckarta in Arnolde Chron. (x 8 i t) 990 To .. 
dwell & goo bi England. 1847 W Browne Pole x. Pda, 
By the whole extent of her Territories. 

14. Through, or so os to paw (jn one’s course) ; 
also expanded into by way of. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 11**9 ( Fnirf.) An anglll come & hem for. 
bad To wend by hyin 1 Herod I eny way. 138a Wycuf John x. 
1 He that cometh not in by the dore. c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 
1843) xo8 They returned by Jerusalem, c 1483 Digby Myst . 
(1889) 1. 37 The thre kynges . . protny&ed Icyng herowde . . 
To come a-geyn by him. 1333 Eobn Treat. New Ind. < Arb.) 
8 The passage, .by the strayghtes of Magellan!!*. z6ss K. 
Ijono Barclays A rgenis iv. ix. 970 Faithful Sicamhe* 


Purpl 
Dk Fi 
cept by such windings, 
made them could find. 


:c., a* they, themselves only who 
1885 Sir J Hannkn in Law Rep. 

1.. .. _ ■ .1 


x 5 Queen's B. Dtv. 140 Leaving the building by a side door. 

1901 W. Wotton 1 1 inf. Rome 4B1 He went by the way 
of lllyriium. a 1865 Corah. Mag. XI. 595 It invaded France 


by way of Avignon. 

* * 0 / motion into a position beside , or within 
reach . 

15. Near to, clone up, into the presence of: 
chiefly in to come by, for the phraseological and 
fig. uses of which see Couk v. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 83 He [Christ) com bi |ns forwundede 
nion. 1330 R. Dkunnk Chron. 096 Allc hat he mot com bie, 
he robbed, c 1330 Witt. Paterae ago Ry-han he com by hat 
baro. 9333 CovRKOAi.K Tobit iv. ao Neke some meanes, 
how thou mayest come by him. 1807 Shake. Cor. 11. iiL 
46 We are nut to stay altogether, but to come by him 
where he stands. Mod. Como close by me, and tell me 
what is the matter. 

* * * Of motion alongside and beyond. 

16. On alongside of, into the vicinity of and on 
beyond, past. Originally the nearness in passing 
was emphasized ; m later use * by * is more fre- 
quently distinguished front 'through’ or other 
word, and expresses passing without stopping or 
contact, and thus avoidance , aloofness ; but often 
the notion is nicrel) that of getting beyond, or to 
the other side of, and pass by, go by merely * pass. 

c 1380 Sir. Ferumb. 1 108 By hillex & roche* swyhe hor- 
rible on hur core hay wente. 1393 Gow*km Conf. 1 . 997 To 
hem that passen all day by me 1309 Hawes Examp. 
Virtue vi. 78 That crime vs by and very nere, A*cendynge 
vp into her hyghe seta. 183a Rutherford Lett, xxiii. <x8oa) 
f. 01 Your jealous Husband will not be content that ye 
look by Him to another. 1660 Pefys Dusty a Nov., I . , 
got as far as Ludgate by all the bonfires. <739 Berkeley 
Atciphr. v. | x We saw a fox run by the foot of our mount. 
1788 Burns Twa Dogs 99 They gang as saucy by poor folk. 
As 1 wad by a stinking brock, xiao Krais Lamia 315 
She saw him as once she pass'd him by. 

b. The notion ot avoidance, disregard, omission, 
neglect, is especially present in fig. uses of Go BY, 
pAMt bt and the like : see the verhs. Cf. 8. 

*1386 Chaucer Man of Lends T. 1096 But 1 let* all his 
storie paasen by. 1333 Stewart Cron Scot. II. 639 Foull 
appetyte. .esum thame oft till go by the rycht. 9339 Asp. 
Hamilton' Catech. <1884) 31 Currie sr ths! qtihilk gamns by 
the comihandls of Goo. 1887 Pbpys Diary (sBfpY. 470 
The king hath . . parsed by the thing and pardoned it 
already. 1 9893 Masvkli. Rek. Transp. n.346, Iam content 
* the loss. 4889 1 Martinp.au Ess. 1 1. 76 Instances 
. which legislation passes by In silence. 


logo by the 


1229 

0. So In To fast ot set (anyone) by (an aim, pur- | 
pose, duty, etc.) ; to cause him to mist or omit it ; 
to deprive, disappoint, or cheat of, do out of. 
arch, and dial, 

1380 North Plutarch 798 The King .. did put Tiritianis 
by Ms Wife. 1098 Spenser Astro/h. Elegy 174 Perhaps 
this may a suter be, To set Mars by hladeitie. >843 Prynmk 
Power Part. Med. •♦'33 Maude the Empraaae. . was put by 
the Crowne by the Prelate* aad Barons. 1847 W. Browns 
Potexmnder 11. 390 We met with a storms, wldch put us by 
our course. 1798. Amherst Terns Fit. xliil. eib He can 
put him by hi* degree for a whole year. 1788 Johnson 
Lett. I. xiv. 17 , 1 have been oddly put by my purpose. Mod. 
diaL The child has been put by his sleep. 

d. dial, transferred to tne idea of time. 

1883 Atkinson Danby /'twine.. By the time, beyond or 
past the time. They're a long way by their tahm. 
i. 7 . Defining the space passed over, or to be 
passed over, m order to reach a point : At, to, or 
within the distance of. 

CIS30 /tali Ms id. 92 Loke . . bi hu monl degree ha fallefl 
dune wanl. 1303 Langl. P. PI. Q. xx. 58 Wolae nat neyhle 
him by nync londes lengthe. ci 489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon 997 There is nother castell nor towne hy xx tnyles 
pyghe aboutc it. 1331 K. Robinson tr. Monts Otop. (Arb. ) 
77 By all tluit space, .the water ebbeth and ftowetk 1689 
Whelks Jontn. Greece iv. 991 No Ship .. can come near 
them by four or five Miles. 1880 McCarthy Own Times 
111 . xlv. 366 The Conservative miss by a foot was as good 
..as a miss by a mile. 

18 . Expressing, ag the result of comparison, the 
amount of excels or increase, inferiority or diminu- 
tion, in length, duration, weight, or quantity: 
A. definitely. 

c xsoo Trim. Coll. Horn. 169 pe hndde biwi-t . .was bi twi- 
fold inure Jwne bo forme. 1373 Barbour Bruce 11. 93 » Tliar 
fayis war may then thai Be xv. c. 1338 J. Hey wood Spider 
«Jr F. lx. 38, 1 thought 1 dm to young to haue winges, by a 
years. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poes/si Arhj6x Gif re place tli.ime 
in the beg y lining of a lyne, they are shorter be a lute, nor 
they are. gif ze place thame hinmest in the lyne. 16x4 B. 
Jonsom Earth. Fair 1. i, He is taller than either of you hy 
the head. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/ . s. v. At count , Halam e 
of an Account is the sum by which the dcl>t exceeds the 
credit, or vice vena. 1777 Sheridan Sth. Stand, iv. tii, 
He is too moral by half. XS13 Scribbteomanin 96* Selwyn 
. .missed ii only by seven vote* out of 70.K1. 1884 fifanch. 
Exam, si May 4/7 The M.C.C. winning by an innings and 
four run*. 

b. in phrases by far, by much, by so much . etc. 
ctags Halt Mend. 03 Hi hu muchel h^an pns-c> he ufite. 
fx 373 Wyclip Antecrist (Todd) 117 Hy hnu niyclie )»c>i diul 
be more merueilous to men, be so myche h* honli men,, 
shulen bedispised. X303 Langl. P. Ft. C. xxiii. 114 More 
of fisik by fer. >403 Jar. 1. Hingis Q. Ctxxi, '['lie werk 
that first is fuundit sure . . iungere sail endure He monyfuld. 
x 430 Myrc 1609 A-bregge hys penauucc hen by inyilie. 
xg 9 S Bahnhllii Poems TArb.) 43 By huw much the lesse 1 
am able to expresse it, by so much the more it is infinite. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (170J) 35 By m much os Brass 
is a weaker Mcttal than Iron. 1808 Scott M arm ion v. 
xii, Twere better by far To have matched our fair cousin 
with young Luchin var. 

III. Of time. 

fl 9 . In the course of, at, in, on (the time or date 
of an action or event). Obs. cxc. as in h. 

a xooo Laws of Ecuigar I. 4 iMiitz.1 Sy adc heorflptning 
sgyfen be I'etres mmssedvg. 1 xsoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 47 
Swich heu wes bi h nn dagen. c 1300 Beket 9404 Thh wn» 
bi a I^ywesrlai. c t^Bo Wyci.rp Dt Ecctes. Set Wks 1 1 1 . 
*30 Crist tecliih . . hat men sliuldeu snyliljc Ikt briheren bi 
pre tymes. 1393 Langl. P PI. C. 11 10a Daiiid by hus daies 
dobbede kn^tes. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddcs Chytdr. 43 
Men haue awellid stably in wyldernesxe by hcmselfe by 
olde tyme. 154^ Ln. Bbrnkrh Gold. Jih. M. Anrct. (1546) 
F vij, fiis sonnes id laws, that lie haddecho-e by liis the tyme. 
a 1687 H. More in R. Ward Life 11710) 15a, 1 wish you 
would resolve to see Cambridge once by die year at leant. 
X797 Philanthrope No. 93. 177 Where lie used to wander 
many a morning by suii-risc, and many an evening by 
moonlight. 

b. esp. By day (L. intcnliu \ by night ( 1 ,. 
ttocfu). Here the statement of time approaches 
very nearly to the indication of the physical con- 
» ditions, as in ' by day-light 1 : see 34. 

OE. used in this sense the adverbial genitive d.rf,es and 
uihtes, or on with the dative on d,w^'e)and on nihBe'\ the 
early ME. examples show a mixture of these and the 
modern form with by. 

c xsoo Okmin 1133a Hcold Crist liis-i fasste .. Hi da^hess 
& bi nahhtess. a xseo Owlf Night. 2 ; 1 Hi daie hu art stnre* 
blind, c X380 .Sir Ferumb. 4965 pe Ameral t>e*segeh h> mni 
her-yn . Be ni^tes & lie daye. c 1440 J'aitouope 1639 He 
coine to PpuntyiT by the day. 1697 J>ky uln Virr. Georg. 
lit. 405 Alone, hy Night, hi* watery way he took. 1833 
Macaulay Hut. Eng. III. ajj The breaches made by day 
were repaired by night with indefaticablu activity. 

+ 80 . During, for va kpaett of time). Obs exc. 
in arch, by the space of. (Now expressed by 
for.) 

c 1480 Towne ley Myst. 974 Mat 7.) He ded shuld be. And 
ly in ertlie by dayes thre. 1503 4 Act to Hen, VII, xxxvL 
Frcamb. , [He) lay both at Surgery and fesyk. -by the space 
of i) yeres and more. >909 Hawks Past. Pleas. 1. viii. 
Thus xtode 1 inupynge myselm all alone By right long tyme. 
16x1 Bible Acts xx. ,31 By the space of three yeerea, 1 
Ceased not to warneeueiy one. 16*3 4 Act 91 fas, /.xx. 
1 1 The Offender . , slia)!. . he set in the Stocks by three 
who^e Hours. 184s G. S. Fares Provine. Lett. (1844) I. asi 
Wholly given to . . idolatry by the space of above eight 
hundred years. , 

«L Marking the completion of the time required 
or assigned for the performance of an action : 


BY. 

On 6r before, not later than ; + within (a ip*4+ 
of time). Cf. Emu in. 

exrn WUL Patsmo 968a But hire fader com bi Kfowr* 
terilte* hsnde. 41380 Wycup Set, irks. 111 . ub Ho 
bryugib te newe (servants) |ws done werse bi Util^ tyme. 
c t jam Lancelot 30 Be the morow eat 1 was a-fyre. i8r 6 Wl 
FobdR Serm. 93 I«srm by time how to die. x88e W hrleo 
Joans, Greet.* u 94 We parted and came by noon to Lenina. 
17 x 9 Steelr Spect. Na 503 P 0 By this time the best of the 
Congregation was ot the Cliurch-ouur. 1788 2 >trrn:( Sent* 
Journ. (1778) Ii. vs Ready ot the door of the hotel by nine 
in the morning. 1887 Krrkman Norm. Cony. (1878) L v. 349 
By midwinter they came back to their ships, 

b. ilence, with omission of sb.: By this, by 
that ; also by two, by then , etc. 

sips Cursor M. 3007 Bi |us come sarro to he iid« O birth 
sco raogiu not ouerbide. Ibid. 0807 (Trm.) Bi b®# 0 * 
b'gan pe li)t of day. Ta xaoo Mono Arth. 1*847) 19 By 
tluit wan launivks hole and fere, c 1300 Lancelot 774 Ire 
tins the word wes to king artliur gone. 41963 R. LinubsaY 
il'iiAcottie) Chron. Scot. (1708 • 6a I here are other aintmssa- 
dors. directed by-now from the pope. X671 Milton Samson 
063 lind Judah that day joined . . They had by this po*^ 
HeHsed the towers of Gath. 1793 Southey Joan of Asyxl 
cxxxii, Uythin Dunois Had arm'd. 1884 Atkinson Whitby 
Ghns. s. v„ They must have sailed by now. 

e. In the conjunctive phrase By the time {that)} 
also formerly, by then {that), by that. 

a X300 Florfs 4 Bt. 151 Hi|wt hit was middni hi) Floris 
was pe brigge id), a 1300 Cursor M 0839 Hi be tune pat 
be sune ras, Strang cri in b* tuuiies wuh. ? <11400 Morto 
Arth. (1847) 99 By than that endyd was the fight. The fals 
were Mil. c 1433 Tore. Portugal 19 He tyme he was xviU 
yor old. Of dedde* of army* he wase bold. 1470 Bi 
Malory Arthur 1. x, Hy than they were redy on tiorebak 
there were vii C knyghtes. 1303 I.ix IhMhhKS Froiss. I. 
xivi. 64 By y it was day in the mornytig, they were before 
Cuurtray. 1573 83 A h r. Sand vs Serm. 1 1 84 1 ) 300 'Hiey can- 
nut tell what im said : it is forgotten hy that it is spoken. 
x8Ba Hunyan Pdgr, 11. 83 By that these I'ilgrims had been 
at this ulai e a week, Mcicy find a Visitor. 1701 W. WottoN 
Hid. Rome 356 Ity that time he had overtaken the poor fly- 
ing Emperor, lie was almost equal to him. 1834 TiiorbaU 
II alden iv. i886< nt By the tune the villagers had broken 
their fast. 1868 Morris Jason in s<M Now was it eve by 
then that Orpheus came Into the hail 

t d. whence by ns quati-nw/. in same sense : P.y 
the time that, wnen, after, i^bs, exc. Sc. 

isp7 K. (.I ouc 369 He hii aiyse. . Wolues dede hii nymrb 
vorp. a 1440 Sir J),-grrt>. 9O1 I'hat lady wan glad Hy 
xelie that chartur hud rad. 41983 L.inokrav (FUncimiet 
t hr on. |< 1 Jam.) By ihir words were said, hi» men were so 
enraged. <1644 MS. thst. Somerville Family, Be this 
execution was done, the prince returned from the per suite. 
17*4 Ramsay Tend. A/tsc. O73.V 1 *03 By you've drunk a 
dozen bumpers, Bacchus will begin to prove . Drinking 
belli r is tlian love. Mod. Sc. It was done be {or bp) we 
came home. 

IV. Of mental or ideal proximity, {fig. from 

I. I.) 

• Of accordance to a rnotlcl, rule , or standard. 

22. In imitation of, after ; with verbs of catting 
or naming. Cf. 3p. 

. r8 *3 K. Ati .ruRix Ores. 111. i*. • 14 Ober fbyri*l wxss 
hatenu be his horse Hucefal, ober Nicca. a X993 Marlow* 
Dido v. i, Let it be term'd Aenea, by your name. Serg. 
Rather Ascania, by your little son. x68a Wiikler Timm. 
Greece 1. 04 The 'I'own is called by the name of the Isle. 

28. Aceordi ng to, in accordance with, in con- 
formity or harmony with: a. a command, law, 
rule, will, or any standard of action. So in phrases 
by book, \by course ( * in turn), by heat t, hy svte, 
+ by row ( *^ in order). (Sec the sbs.) 
a xooo O. E. Chron. iLaud MS.) an. 634 Sc Birinus com bider 
be Hunorius wordum. 4 xooo N . lpric Gen. xxiv. 10 Fcrdc to 
bam laudo be bis hlafordcs h»se. c 1x73 Lamb. Bom. 97 
i’odclendc uwih.hen bi ban b**t him iwuro. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13059 pi broker wijf bat b° u sgh not to haf be lau. 
Ibid. 9589 Mercy [>ou owest to haue be ri)t. 1483 Bury 
Wilts 11850) 16, l will that tiny l>e rcvnulyd ..by tne dis* 
crecion of my executouni. 1998 Chron. (,r. Friars 11859) 
11 To be Mongo solemply be note. 1663 Hutlkr Hud. 1. k 
86 And tell what Rules lie did it by. 171a Adoihon Sheet, 
No. 4U9 P7 In examining Alncus hi* Voyage by the Map. 
1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. 11 . <*5 The right by which 
freeholders chose knight* of the shiru. 185a F. OKiPPiTiif 
Art it. Man. (1869) 14 By the left - Quirk march, tty 
the right.— Quick march. 1866 Kini.alry l/emv. v. 109 
They Had timed their journey by the tide*. 1884 W. (!. 
Smi r m Kildrostan 46 We judge a stranger by our homo- 
bred way*. 

1470- 89 Maiory Arthur (1816) I. 59 The barons, assayed 
oil hy row, but none might s|>errl. 1551 6 K. Kohinson 
tr. Store's Ulop. (Arh.) 91 The women of eiiery family by 
course liaue the ofllic .of cookerie. 1939 Hiuxirt By hcri4, 
memoriter. 4x379 G. Harvey in Athenstum 789/f His 
oeconomicks every on hath by rote. 1709 Add. & STRKLfi 
Tatter No. 93 P 4, I am therefore obliged to learn by book. 
/M834 i oLKRiixiR Table T. (1874) 91 In Germany, the 
hymns are known by heart by every peasant. 

b. ellipt. with person* : Accoiding to the wordk 
or instruction* of (obs .) ; now only in take example, 
pattern, or warning by, i.e. by tne case of. 

<■1300 A". A tin. 9089 No doth nought by Dalmados. e xggp 
Scot. Poems 16/A C. 11 . 113 Euer Hue in charity Be Christ 
lesu. 1843 Parables on rimes 19, I will take warning by 
'the Eagle. 1866 Kinomlsy It crew. It. <1877196 Take ex- 
ample by Alcinous. 1889 Athenmum 18 Mar. 339 He has 
taken pattern hy Goethe. 

o. in By your leave , by consent , etc. 

4 xpf» Gen. 4 Ex. 0863 God. .of i*roel, fte bode sente, .flat 
bi fli leva, hise folc vt-tare. 4 xjl6 Chaucer Reeve's Prof. 
6s By yours hue I shtd him quite anoon. 147* Harp- 
1 no Chron. Rxvii. iii, His heirs to been by their Ixiihes 



BY. 


1880 


BY. 


assent IMS Q. Em*. InStrype Ann. Ref I. An.i.Ell» 
beth by the grace of Goo, queen of England, Fraunce 
and Ireland. 1593 Hooker EccL Pel. Pm. vi. f a Given 
by authority. 1714 Richardson Grantiism (1811) IV. iii. 
■e By the doctor v allowance, I enclose it to you. *848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 153 The old dvil polity was, there- 
fore. by the general content of both the great parties, re* 
established. 

t d. By so , by so that : If only, provided that. 
1391 Langl. P. PI. C. v. 98 So allc myne claymcs ben 
quyt t>y so he kynce asente. Ibid. xvn. 309 By so hat no 
man were a-greued. Ibid. xxm. aai Ich counts conscience 
no more by so ich cacche seiner. 

e. - 1 Judging by or from *, 4 judged by \ 

*397 Shaks. 9 lien. VI. iv. i. ai By the ground they hide, 

I nidge (heir number, .thirtie thousand. 1768 Elis. Carter 
Lett. 11H091 111 . 164 By what 1 have heard of his character, 

I fear it affords no very comfortable prospects for our poor 
Princess. 1879 L. Stephen Hours in Ltbr. m. vii. 294 He 
(Macaulay) ought, by all his intellectual sympathies, to be 
a utilitarian. 

24 . According to : a. estimation or measurement 
of any kind. Whence the phrases by the great 
(obs.) — by wholesale, by piecemeal ,s, by retail, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric Lev. xxvi. 36 And ze etah hlaf be gewihte. 
t isoi Lay. 97607 Fif hundred bi tale fusden to-somne. 
c 1400 Destr. Trey xaox Scuyn thousand be sowme all of 
sure knighles. 1609 Bible tUouay ) Lament, iii. 16 And he 
hath broken my teeth by number. t6zs Bible Josh. iii. 4 
A space . . about two thousand cubites by measure. 168a 
Whelks Jo urn. Greece 11. 903 They sell it by weight. 1697 
Pryoen virg. Georg, iv. 912 ForevVy Bloom. .An Autumn 
Apple was by tale restor'd. 1886 Law Timet LXXX. 166/a 
A miner . . paid by piecework. 

*398 W Philips /. inschoten's T rav. Jnd. (1864) 189 By 
menus of their Brokers they buy by the great, and sell them 
againe by the niece. *691 Reply \ ind. Disc. Unreasonable- 
ness of New AV/rir. 14, I have Englished your Latin by 
Piecemeal. 1748 Anson Voy. in. vui ied. 4) 485 The Car- 
penters went on board to agree for all the work by the great. 
184a Blacbu. Mag. LI 1 . 979 The. .people are * perishing by 
wholesale '. 

b. a definite standard or unit of measurement. 
1494 Act 1. x //cm. VI l , xxiii, No such Merchant, .should 
put any Herring to Sale by Barrel, Demy- Barrel, or Kiikin. 
1600 O. E. Red. Libel 1. viii. a 10 The rest ate bread by the 
ounce, and drunke water by the quart. xvaS Young Love 
Famnx. 64 'Tig hard That Science should be purchased by 
the yard. 1883 Mauck. Exam, a May 6/a Roses. . may be 
gathered by the basketful. 

o. distributive ^ , For each, for every, a ; see 
A adj* 4. (Cf. per cent ., per annum, fer found ; 
F. par jour, etc. ) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 88;n To wijt hu hat it I^e tre] gru be yere. 
1493 Hkn VII. in Ellin Grig. Lett. 1. 11 I. ai For .. an 
archer orbille on horoback viyi/. by the day. 1570 Ascham 
Sckolem. «Arb.) 38 A sti|>eiid of o*jo crounet>by yea re. 1647 
Husbandman's Plea ngs\ Tithes 3s Arable land at 6 s. 8 d. by 
the Acre. 1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 303 The common 
price . . is just two shillings by tha pound. 1797 Philan- 
thrope No. 4. as He . . had now several thousands by year. 
1813 Scribble o man if t 30 A public accustomed to quartos of 
original poetry by the month. 

26 . Succession of numerical groups or quanti- 
ties, later of individuals, of the same class is in- 
dicated by by : a. followed by the sb. of quantity 
repeated with ami between, as by two and two , by 
little and little, arch. 

ct aog Lay. i6ia8 lieo dro^cn ut of ban wuden bi sixtl & 
bi sixtl. <1300 A'. A I is. 548 By threo. by foure. with liis 
taile. To the ground he smot. 1413 Lyug. Pylgr. Semite 
in. viii. (1483) 53 They, .bounden them to gedern by ten and 
by twclue. 1483 Cat A. Angt. 31/j By lytylle and lytylle, 
sens bn, p au/atim . 1336 J. H eywood Spider 4 F. Ixix. a 

Straight these twelue a rose By foure, four, and foure. 1593 
Shake. Rich. //, 111. ii. 198. I play the Torturer by small 
and small To lengthen out the worst. i 3 Ba Whklkk Jonm. 
Greece iv. 331 Which, by little and little, enlargeth it self, 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 925 Pi A Set of Wags . . appear 
generally by Two and Two. xBao Keats St. Agnes xli, By 
one and one the bolts full easy slide. 

b. followed by the sb. of quantity in pi., as by 
hundreds, by inches , by files, by degrees ; also by 
times , by tui ns (obs.), ~ * time after time, turn after 
turn'. 

a x«oo Cursor Af. 4710 Togider )ei flocked in hat loud Bi 
bunJndes & bi housond. 1333 Coverdalk Habak. i. 8 Their 
honunen come by greatc heapes from farre. 1378 Lyik 
Dodoeus iv. lviii. 519 The route is. .full of joyntes by spaces. 
1393 Hookkr Eccl. Pot. 1. vi. | 1 They grow by degrees. 
1807 Siiaks. Cor. 11. iii. 47 Wc are. .to come . . by ones, by 
twoes, A by threes. 1633 Quarles Embl. 1. (18x8) 49 One 
.. rends hair by handfuls. 1648 Ci/y Alarum ix We do 
worse then stand still, in doing things hy halves. t886 Goad 
Cstest. Bodies 11. iii. 191 To win our Ground by Inches. 1704 
Pope Spring 41 Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses 
sing. xtsS — D unci ml in. 89 The North by myriads pours 
her migiity suns. 1817 J. Gilchrist In tell. Patrimony 71 
Raving, perchance, by times, concerning religion and mo- 
rality. 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg.. Nurses Story, Hand in 
hand The murderers stand, By one, by two, by three. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Coho. (1876) III. xii. 146 By twenties, by 
hundreds, by thousands, the force gathered. 

0. preceded and followed by the ib. or word of 
quantity, as mam by man , little by little. 

c iggp* Chaucer Com pi ; Venus 81 To folowe word by word 
the Curiosite of Graunson. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xin. ix 
And praye for he. pol by pol, yTpow be pecunyous. c 14*9 
Pbcock Rtgr. 11. tisj. 144 Ouer long lobe rehercid word bi 
word here, c igao Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 8 , 1 wyll. .reken 
them one by one. x 3 go Wadswor m St , Pilgr. iii. x 5 They 
go downe two by two. 1709 Tatter No. 42 p 14 Draw out 
Company by Company l and Troop by 'Troop. s8sa Keats 
Lamia 863 A deadly silence step by step increased. 1830 


Ta m jtto w Poems 68 The thick snow (alls on her (lake by 
flak* 

dU To this may perhaps be referred the arith- 
metical phrases, To multiply, divide by (although 
by Ip now associated with the agent or factor) ; 
also 'the ellipt. by •> 'multiplied by* in measure- 
ment! of surface or content. 

c IMS Chaucer Astral 11. (4x0, Multjplie hat be it. Ibid. 
I 4*% Jif hou deuide 144 be 3. 138s Styward Mart. 

Disetp. 1. S3 Then deuide the product by 1000. 1814 T. Ban- 
well Nat. Geom. Numbers iv. 63, I square the quotient a, 
that is. I multiply it by it selfe. 1733 Ciiambem Cycl. Sapp. 
a. v. Multiplication, It is easy to conceive a quantity of any 
kind multiplied by a number, step Barn. Smith Aritk. 4 
Algebra ed. 6) 194 The former of these quantities is to be 
divided by the latter. 

173s Swirr Corr. II. 690 Adjoining the kitchen may be 
made one room of 18 feet by 18. 177s Golosm. Haunch of 
Ven. 68 A chair-lumber’U closet, ju*t twelve feet by nine. 
1863 Corah. Mag, XI. 60 An open water sixteen miles long 
by three broad. 

* * Of relation to an object about which physical 
or mental activity is engaged. 

26. About, concerning, with respect to, in regard 
to, as concerns : a. alter verbs of action, as do, act, 
deal. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 3s penne do we bi ure sunne a! swa 
me deaS bi pe deade. a m3 Ancr. R. 122 pauh me dude 
so bi he, me dude he cordc riht. c 1360 Sir Ferumb 5855 
Doh now syre by tnys man As it is hy wide. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph.Cal. May 171 Such Tailors, .will doe as did the Foxe 
by the Kidde. s6ax Burton Anal. Met. 11. i. 1 \ f As the 
Spanish Marques is stud to have done by one of Ins slaves. 
1789 Golosm. Roman Hist. (17861 I. 332 Ho murdered 
Hiempsal . . and attempted (he same by Adhcrbal. xBta 
ane Austen Mantf. Pk. v. He will consider it a right thing 
y Mrs. Grant, as well as by Fanny. 1889 Mrs. Norton 
Old Sir Douglas xxx. 178 That Kenneth should do his 
duty by his mother. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 3a Nc.thcr 
side acting unfairly by the other. 

b. after neuter impersonal verbs, as be, fall, 
fare : With. Obs. or dial. 

4ias»0tv/4 Night. 1373 AI swa hit is bi mine songe. 
c ia8o Commandm, ?x in E. E. P. (186a) x6 lilt fallih bi 
children hat beh queue, as farih bi been in hiue. 1393 1 .angl. 
P. Pi. C. xxi. 226 So shal hit fare by his folke. 1393 Ld. 
Berneks Froiss. I. ccccxi. 7x7 Bycause they rode forth lyke 
foies, so it came by them. 

1 0 . after vei bs of thinking, saying, etc. : About, 
of. Obs. 

a xooo Elf no 56a Witzan sungon . be godes beanie, a sias 
O. E. Chron. (Laud hiS.i an. 1036 Sume men smdon be 
Harolde p*t he wssre Cnute sunu cynges. <*1x73 Lamb. 
Horn. 7 Pis he witejede bi drihtene purh bene halie gust. 
0x030 Owl 4 Night. 46 Hu thincthe nu bi mine songe? 
c 1300 Cast. Lout 495 Be vs foure |<is 1 telle, t 1480 Towns - 
ley Myst. 188 How thynk the, sir Pilate, Bi this brodelle. 
1398 J. Huy wood Spider 4 F. xhv. 9 What dislionestie 
know you by flies, surV More then flics know by spiders. 
x6ox Shake. All's Welly. 111. 237 By him and by this woman 
heere, what know you ? 1643 T. It ill Olive Branch (x6x6> 
xa God knows more good and evil by us, then we know by 
our selves. 173a Fielding Amelia vm. ii, 1 always love 
to speak by people as 1 find. 

fd. with pejorative force: Against Obs. exc. 
dial. 

c 1300 Beket 871 Bi the Bischop of I^mdone thulke word 
he side. njw Ld. Berners Ar/A. Lyt. Bryt. 93 Arthur 
wolde fayne lynde some cause by her. x6xx Bibi.e i Cor. 
iv. 4, I know nothing by myself {Revised against]. 1678 
Yng. Man's Call. 351 He never knew any thing by her 
to Ite worthy of the least suspicion. 1879 Mies Jackson 
Shropdi. Wd.-bk.jF.. D. S.), 'E’s a tidy uion, leastways I 
know nulhin* by *im. 

* * * Of relation to a circutnstance. 

27. With respect to, in the matter of, as concerns 
(name, trade, age ; also birth, blood, nature, etc., 
in which there is prob. some notion of instrumen- 
tality also'. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1131 A kny^t of fraunce, Be name ne 
know y no?t wat he was. 1608 G. W, oodcockk] Justine 96 
By age but a boy. x6aa~6a 1 1 kylin Cosmogr. in. • 1673* 58/x 
1 ne People . . were by composition of a middle stature. 
171X AtmisoN Sped. No. <17 P 7 A Neighbour of mine, who 
is a Haberdasher by Trade. 171a Ibid. No. 60 F a A Mer- 
chant .. who just knows me by siahL iBsB Macauiay 
Hist. Eng. I. 599 Allowed to associate . . with him as with 
a brother by blood. 1864 Coruh. Mag. X. 175 Frenchmen 
by blood as well as by birth and estate. 

V. Of medium, means, instrumentality, agency. 
(A fig. development of the notiou of way in II. 
».) 

28. Indicating the part which serves as the me- 
dium of application or direct point and means 
whereby on action is applied to the whole. 
a xooo Beotvulf 3298 pa wot be feaxo on (let boren Grendtes 
heafod. c 1000 a&lfric Gen. axxix. xa Heo teh bine be his 
cla^um. a S134 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Me henged up bi the 
fct. 1391 Langl. P. PI. C iv. 10 Cortesliche pe clerk 
fienne . . Toke mede by be myddeL 13*8 Pitgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1331) 97a b, An hande sent downe toke me by the 
beer of my heed. 1349 Doordr Introd. Nuotvl. xxx Pe- 
diculus other whylo do byte me by the backe. 1687 Pepys 
Diary 13 July, 1 did give her a pull by the nose, and some 
ill words. 17x1 Addison Spect. NaieVa Her little boy 
offers to pull me by the coat. 1798 Couy Morris in Sparlcs 
Life 4 Writ. 1x83s) III. 109 The new p^ace hangs by a very 
slender thread, stoe Trnnyiom Ode to Mem. 30 Thou lcd- 
dest by the hand thine infant Hope. 

b. By the roots ; by the ground : (? orig. « from 
the foundation), completely. 


j Ballad, on Hush, 1. xxsa Floury of lyme In oil. yf 
thou confounde And heide it In, uphdeth it by grounde. 
1713 Berkeley Hylas 4 P. ii. If I were to . . tear up a 
tree by the roots. 1833 Ht. Martimsav Briery Creek U. 
s6 They could pull up a tall tree by the roots. 

0 . To set by the earn tottt quarrelling. To 
be, fall, go by the ears (.Sc. lugs) : to quarrel. 

1398 J. H eywood Spider 4 F. IvL 18, 1 thought they 
wold all haue gone by thears theare 1800 O.R. MepL 
Libel 1 i. 3a We must n cedes fall by the cares together. 
1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 8 Set the Cavaleer and Presby. 
ter together by the cars. 17m D* Fob Rtf. Manners 1. 
306 To set the Town together by the Ears. t8es Scott 
Nigel x, The King, and the Prince, and the Duke have 
been by the lugs about ye* 

28. After verbs of knowing, perceiving, calling, 
etc. ; introducing that which servea as a sign or 
means of identification. 

c xooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. vii. 90 Be hyra wmstmum ge hit 
oncnawaflT c xaoo Ormin 479 patt ta bi name nemmnedd 
wass Abyubb* >J93 Langl. P. PL C xvin. 08 Shephurdes 
by the seuen stems Wisten. .whenne hit shoude reynen. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 997 (MStxJ Be tht face wel we may the 
ken. 138a J. H eywood Pro**. 4 Epigr. (1867) aoa, 1 here 
by the houmls, the hare i* a foote. 1398 Spenser F . Q . 
vi. iii. x The gentle minde by gentle deeds is known e. s6it 
Bible Luke 1. 6x There is none of thy kinred that is called 
by this name. 166a Wheler Jourti. Greece v. 341 The 
Athenians, .would never mure have any Governour by the 
Name or Title of King. 1798 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Life 4 Writ. (1839) 111 . 98 That anarchy which goes by 
the name of the German Empire. 1887 Freeman Norm. 
Couf. ( 1876) I. App. 69a Cnut was baptised by the name of 
Lambert 

b. In To understand by, mean by : sec these 
verbs. 


138a Wyclip Pro/. Bible xlv. 54 Bi Salomon here is vn- 
dirstonden God himself. 169s Bp. Ei.y Anew, touchstone 
49 He. .by the way understands that narrow way which 
he taught. 

80. Introducing the means or instrumentality: 
-by means of. (OE. more usually employed 
fram, thurh , of). iThc material instrument or 
tool is usually introduced by with : * to cut with 
a knife *.) 

a xooo Scopes Widsift xoo Ic be songe sergan sceolde. 
c 1003 Lay. 38337 l«*h wustc bi mine sweuene whact sorxen 
me weoren ^cncSe. cmjoo A". Alii. 9941 That Y havc hy 
lettre yow saide. c 1340 Cursor M. 15986 .Trin.) He shal 
ncuer rise a^eyn truly bi no my^t. c 1380 Wyclip Set. 
Whs. III. 309 pes feyned religious .. amortisen many 
grete lordischipis bi fals title, ct 430 Merlin x. 156 Thei 
remounted Gifflet be fyn force a-monge his enmyes. 
*548 Latimer Serm. Ploughers (Arb.) 34 Christie, draweth 
soules unto hym by his bluudy sacrifice 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par , Mark i- 14 The finite tcachyng by mouthe 
of Christcs religion. 1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 11884) >3 
Nether to be allurid by prommissis nor persuadid bi wurds. 
x6o8 Earle Microcosm, iii. (Arb ) 4 Hee instructs men to 
dye by his example. 1769 Goldrm. Roman Hist. (1786 II. 
475 lie . . at^ last died cither by poison or madness. 1833 
Ki NOBLE v tr/aucus t *878) 167 1 he bird s foot star .. you 
may Hee crawling by its thousand sucking feet. 1888 — 
Hereto . Prel. 6 Trying to expiate by justice and mercy the 
dark deeds of his bloodstained youth. 

b. In by coach, by ship, by rail, the idea of mo- 
tion blends with that of means ; cf. 1 1 c. 

c 1440 Partouope 383 Be shipp come merchandyse to the 
town. 1333 Coverdalk Dent. 11. 98 Oncly let me go thorow 
by fote. 1866 Comb. Mag. XIII. 348 To go by coach in 
that direction is a sort of tempting of fortune. 

c. By no ways (obs.), by no means : in no pos- 
sible way, in no respect, in no degree. By all 
means : in every way possible. (These have gradu- 
ally come to be used os strong expressions respec- 
tively of negation and affirmation.) 

ct 340 Cursor M. 19908 (Fairf.) Pat is na ferly be na 
wayes. c 1430 Freemasonry 696 ?el thou wolt not thyselve 
pray. Latte non other mon by no way. 11489 Carton 
Sonnes of Ay mon 935 By no wyse we maye not scaue. 1393 
Hookkr Reel. Pol. lYcf. ii. 1 7 To argue and by all means 
to reason for it. 17x3 Guardian No. 140 (1756) II. 994, 1 
can by no means consent to spoil the skin of my pretty 
country-women. 1788 Gray in Corr. tv. NicholU (1843)85, 
1 would wish by afi means to oblige and serve Temple. 
18x3 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prtf. (1846) 39 Jane was by no 
means better. 


d. in numerous phrases, see 38 . 

91. Wilh live \ introducing both the food and the 
means of obtaining it. Also fig. 

t 97x BlUkl. Horn, w pa gastlican utre . . )e ure saul big 
leorap. a xooo Gutklac 244 Bi hwon scealt pu lifean, bean 
u lond age? 1x003 Lay. 467 Leouere heora his to libben 
» ban wode-roten. c 1300 A . At is. 4971 Hy. .libben by the 
wylde goot 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vii. 09a 3«t were me 
leuere. .lyuc by well-carses. 1383 Stueres Anal. Abus. 11. 
89 The most of them . . attempt . . vnlawfull meanes to Hue 
by. 1800 Shaks. A.Y.L. 11. vii. 14 As 1 do liue by (bode, 
1 met a foole. t6ix Bible Matt. iv. 4 Man shall not line 
by bread alone. 18x5 Scribbteomania 017 Koch pestle's din- 
player who living by drugs, proves humanity's slayer. 1880 
Church Spenser iii. 53 No one in those days could live by 
poetry. 

82. Introducing the intermediate or subordinate 
agent viewed as the medium or channel of action ; 
- L. per, OE. purh. 

csgsa K. ARs. 4304 Darfe hit wot by a spya rxgaf 
Coer de L. xsta Schc greetes the wel by me. tj8s Wvcur 
John L 3 Alle Iringis ben ntaad bi [Gr. 6ta, L./#r]him. 1393 
I-angl. P. PI. C iv. 417 God sente to saul by samuel pe 
prophete. c xaao Merlin i. ax Thow hast herde be niy modcr 
the trauayle that they hadden. x8aa T. Stoughton Ckr. 
Sacrtf. xvii. 339 Hath he more benefit by his horse then bgr 




BY. 

hisMinlater? syu Smi* Stott. No. xiSpe The Lady Is \ 
addniNd to. presented and flattered, only by Prosy, in her 
Woman. »t 4» Hxmv Hut. Gt. Brit.V. v. xxxviiL 38. The 

Khm could not , t» a tu. ». us. u> »_ 1 

ton, but only hr, 

3:1 Send check l 
I. xxL 517 The r 

*r in extended phrase by ike hands of, 

141s E. £. Will » (188a) ty Whiche tomme yt owynge to 
soft to be puyd. .by \>* handes of my lady lovell. a 1900 tr. 
Magna Chart* in Amolde Chron . 1x7 By the bandit of his 


Spa The Doctor will kill him,' by my hands. 

e. In phrases To have children by. To be preg- 
nant by, and the like. 

• 1000 C admen' $ Gen. tjitdfGiOlhi tcealt tunu agan, beam 
be bryde jrfmre. c sooo jElfric Gen, xxxvtii. 95 Be ^am men 
fe epm mid childe. cseog Lav. 19049 Ygasrne wet mid 
cbllde bi Uther. saoy JLGlouc. aj Brut . .tones hadde j>re 
By hyt wyf. 1993 Langl. P. PL C. xi. 244 And hah fyue 
Cure tones by hue furste wyf. 1176 Gascoigne Steel Cl. 
(Arb.) 50 He begat me by Simplycuie. 1631 Gouge Cod’s 
Arrows 111. iL 183 Amalek was the tonne of Esaus tonne 
by a concubine. 1 yge Johnson Rambl. No. aa ox Wit and 
learning were the children of Apollo, by different mothers. 
* 7 * J* Powell Devises (1897) 11 . 351 The testator . .had 
had several children by a native woman. 1809 East Re- 
Oorts V. 934 A bastard child, .which a young woman had 
had by the defendant, r xBsa Jane Austen Sense 4- Sens. 
(1846) 2 By a former marriage, Dash wood had one son. 
do. Introducing the principal agent. 

This, which has now become a main use of by, is hardly 
found before xeth c.; OE. used of, /ram, ME. commonly 
of, which is still poetical, esp. with non-material verbs, os 
'he was beloved of all *. Cf. Fr. use of do and par. 

c 1400 Maun dev. lit 25 That Cytee was destroyed by hem 
of Grece. 1461 J. Paston Lett. 384 II. 3 Assigned be the 
commissioners. 1970-87 Holinshko Scot. Chron. II. 5a 
Slaine miserablie in prison be . . the duke Atbanie. 2993 
Hooker Keel. Pol. 1. iti. 1 3 A law natural to be observed by 
creatures. 168a Whei.br Journ. Greece 1. 36 The Walls of 
it were built by Diocletian. 17k Rkid Let. Wks. 1 . 66/1 
A malefactor is not hanged by the law, but according to 
the law, by the executioner. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 31 It was among the articles which John was compelled 
by the Barons to sign. Mod. By whom was the book written? 

b. So with pergonal qualities and ai tributes, 
natural agencies, etc., treated as principal agents. 
For usage aa to by after particular verbs, see these. 

1509 Ilk. Com. Prayer Pref., There was never anything 
by the wit of man so well devised .. which hath not been 
corrupted, xyxa Addison Sped. No. 333 F 5 This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of mountains said promontories. 
1757 Johnson Rambl. Na 165 Fa Truth finds an easy en- 
trance into the Mind when she is introduced by desire, and 
attended by pleasure. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 1 i. 
935 Swallow d up in a moment by the heedless earth. 284a 
Punch 13 Jan. 97 Pipes and alcoholic liquors are superseded 
by matrimony. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Estg. II. 263 Such a 
demand, .was not authorised by the existing treaties. 1875 
Browning Aristoph.A/oL 99 Demonstrable By time, that 
tries things. 

VI. Of circumstance, condition, manner, cause, 
reason. (Chiefly developments or weakenings of 
earlier senses.) 

34 . The physical circumstances of an action 
often become conditions more or less contributory 
or essential to its performance, and hence pass into 
the notion of aid or means, cf. * to walk by moon- 
light 4 read by moonlight 4 read by candle-light’. 
{By day light closely approaches by day : tee 19 b.) 
oxooo Riddles xxvlii. 17 (Gr.) Ic .. on eorftan swa esnas 
binde dole after dynlum be daeges leohte. 2134 O. E. 
Chron . (Laud MS.) an. 2x38 §9 Me lihtede candles to ateti 
hi. m 1300 Cursor M. 14x95 God cs to go bi light o dui. 
To 1400 Chester PL 08431 1. 4 Those wise Kinges three .. 
by the starre that did shine, Sought the aighie of the 
Saviour, syot J. Cunningham in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 
tool The Weather so favouring us, that we were never but 
by our Topsails. 171a Addison Sped. No. 400 f 6 Seeing 
an Object by the Light of a Taper. 187a Mark Twain 
Innoe. Abr. xii. 85 No gas to read by. 

36 . The sense of 4 means ’ often passes into that 
of 4 attendant circumstances', and so approaches or 
reaches that of manner. 

c 1340 Cursor AT. 18393 (Laud MS.\ Alle that )>ou seidist 
by prophecy Thou hast fulle-fillid. 1483 Caxton C. do 
Im four lu, Thenne wente shee and told it to hym by 
..byre and attemperate language, rial 89 — Sonnes qf 
Aymon 39 Reyna wde. .thwerled hu swerde by grete fyers- 
nessc. ijop Hawes Examp. Virt. lx. 161 Where byrdjrs 
sange by grete melody, tgeg Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cfxxvi. 
9x4 By this mancre was the stronge castell of Euveux won 
agayne. 1989 Pjttknham tiny. Poesie 111. xxii. (Arb.) 957 
Wordes. .written by wrong ortogvuphie. 2677 Moxon Meek. 
Exert. (1703) 942 A great part or Its increase goes ewsy 
by a kind of Glass. s«6g Act c Geo. HI, xxviT Preamb., 
To hold to the said John . . by liege homage 1840 Dana 
Be/. Mast. xi. 95 The halyards were at this moment let go 
by the run. im Jowett Plato ted. s) 1 . 330 The cause 
when heard went by default. 

b. esp. in phrase to begin by, end by, etc., with 
gernnd. (See further under these verbs.) 

1884 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 250 The next Considerable 
Exploit of hie Majesty . . was, by taking of Zytchin. 1807 
Hallam Const. Hist. (184a) 1. 252 Ministers who employ 
spies . . are sure to . . end by the most violent injustice and 
tyranny, 1839 T hiblw all Greece II. 76 He began by ban- 
ishing 700 families. 1887 Gladstone in Ho. Comm, xa 
Sept, The right hon. gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
sac down by saying that, etc. Mod. He finished by putting 
them all m the fire. 
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e. In By way of: as an instance o£ as some* 1 
thing tending or amounting to, somewhat under 
the form of. For full illustration see Wat. 

C1400 Maundev. 199 The king )eveth leve to pore men. . 
to gad re hem precyuus stones and peries, be weye of 
mlmesee. 276a Hume Hist. Eng. (i8o6» V. lxx. 035 By way 
of pleasantly he [Jefferies] used to call them [the soldiers) 
his lambs. 

33 . The sense of 4 means ’ sometimes approaches 
or posses into that of 4 cause ’ or 4 reason Because 
of, on account of, in consequence of, through ; in 
virtue of, on the ground of. t By so, by that : there- 
fore. 

2398 Trrvisa Barth. Do P. R . iv. Ix. (9495) 93 Though 
fiewme of hymself be thicke and vnsauery by strengthe 
of heete. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iij, Soone after by 
this synne he fylle. — Cato G iv, And by so thou oughtest 
to be contentc. 1540HYRDR l ives' l ustr.Ckr. Worn. 1159a) 
F v, He would haue women of his country to be regarded hy 
their virtue. 1357 N. T. (Geneva) Matt. xxvi. 31 AI ye 
shalbe offended by me this nyght. 2993 Shaks. 3 Hen. b / , 
iv. iv. 29 Warwiucee Brother, und by that our Foe. x 6 e 7 
Fxltiiam Resolves 1. xxix. Wks. 11677) 49 A Hill almost un- 
ascendable, by the roughness of a craggy way. 2667 Petya 
Diary 97 Aug., By the growth of his beard and gray hairs, 

I did not know him. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 1 11 . 940 
The press, .swarmed with productions, dangerous by their 
sedition and calumny, more than by their eloquence or 
style. 1839 Thimlwall Greece IV. 9^3 In his house Prota- 
goras was said to have read one of hu works by which he 
incurred a charge of aiheism. 

b. in the conjunctive phrases Be pam pi. by that , 
by reasm that, by t eason : inasmuch as, because, 
since. Now only in full form by reason that. 

riiyg Cott. Horn. 935 Be j»m he he fader is and laford he 
him self ewed be ja witie. Si ego , etc. a 1336 Tindai.r Exp. 
Matt. Wks. II. 198 Hy that they prophesied . . and by that 
they cast out devils, .it is plain that they be false prophets. 
2998 Kennedy Competed . Tract, in Wear Soc. Attsc.K 1844) 
101 Be ressoun the Kirk . . can nevir be gathcrit togidder. 
2602 F. Tate Honseh. Ord. lutiv II, f 10 He shal have no 
more, bi reson that he dial have cartage 1606 Earl N orth- 
ampton in True 4 Per/. Relation (1606) Rrsb. By that 
hee cals him virum mortis, 1 may lawfully conclude, etc. 
268a Whkleh 'fount. Greece 11. 903 Wine is scarce, by reason 
that it is prohibited 17x1 Siuvik Sped No. aFi He 
keeps himself a Batchelor by reason he was crossed in l^>ve. 

37 . In Book-keeping, placed before Credit en- 
tries ; the person or account being made creditor 
by the amount entered. 

1699 E. Hatton Merck. Mag. 140 By all the Cash you 
receive, and deliver nothing lor the same ; as By Money 
received with an Apprentice ; By Rebate for 7>aying a 
Summ before due. Ibid. 169 By stock, /15a 2751 Cham- 
bers CycL s.v. Book , Ledger Book. By Cash for his remit- 
tance on James Z1900. 1838 K. Langford Ini rod. Trade 
79 * >837 July 10 By remittance per W. Jackson £ 1000. 
VII. In phrases. 

88 . fly enters into a great number of phrases, 
which originated in one or other of the preceding 
uses, but are now used without analysis, and some- 
times with such modification of meaning as to 
obliterate or obscure the force of the preposition. 
Such are a. adverbial, fby eas, by chattel , by force, 
by guess, by hook or by crook, by might ; and 
others for which an adverb might easily be 
substituted, as by consequence, + by cover ( — co- 
vertly), t by matter in deed (? — as an actual 
fact), by metaphor, + by name ( « especially ), + by 
occasion , \ by particular, by stealth. [Here Fr. 
has usually par. | See the various substantives. 

2S97 R. Gloi/c. 490 He vel of la palcfrey, A brec is fot bi 
cos. 12340 Cursor M. 10700 »Laud MS.) vow that is made 
right, Ow no man to breke by might. 1^75 Ilk. 


force. 


Noblesse 31 Provided that . . no man take vitaile 

2344 PhaXb Regius. Lyfe (i«j6o> Kvij. Hitherto have 1 de- 
dined by occasion. 2969 ln Sir J. Picton l.'Poot Muutc. 
Rec. (1883) 1 . 113 That no . . person . . succour by cover or 
operte, any apprentice. 2983 Siuaaxs Anal. Aba. 11. 99 
Either by hooVc or crooke. by night or day. a 2986 A /< riv. 
Cartwright 17 He alleadgeth another proofe by perad- 
uenture. a 16x0 Babington Wks. is 6aa) 957 This Manna 
followed the Israelites whatsoeuer the earth was : and by 
name in the wilderness, adao J. Wilkinson Courts Led 117 
These persons by particular are said to be by the statute 
rogues. 1660 Fuller Afi.i t Contemp. (1841 > 171 Ponderous, 
and by consequence probable to settle, .on the earth 2697 
Dryoen Fire. Georg, iv. 745 Some prying Churl had . . 
thence, By Stealth, convey'd th' unieather'd Innocence. 
2711 Steele Sped. No. 145 f 6 He snatches Kisses by Sur- 
prise. syai St. German's Doctor 4 Stud, 338 It is al lodged 
in the indictment hy matter in deed that he had such 
weapon. 2752 Jobtin SermArjji\ V. v. 00 They might not 
imagine that the world was . . made by chance. 1838 Lan- 
Dor Pericles 4 Asp. Wks. 1846 1 1 . 394/1 , 1 am not speaking 
by metaphor and Asiatically. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1 1. 649 note , I have therefore been fore 
[the events) by guess. 

b. prepositional , + by cause of, by chesun of, by 
colour of, by dint of, by the hands of, bv means of, 
by reason of, by viitue of, by way of, etc. See 
under the various substantives. 

c xjfe W yclifAux/ AgeCh, 1 1840) 95 Bi resoun of which* fm 
►ridde tribuiacioun achal entre into Cristis Chirche. e taao 
Avow. A rth. xxxii, liter to-gedur fa)te we Be chesun of this 
lady fre. M39 Coverdale Tobit xi. 18 By reason of all the 
good that God had shewed vnto him. rijM 


Ph, 4 Mary (i860) 3 He bathe us up lyflt By the means 
of hys sonne callyd EmanuelL 1993 Shaks. Rich. ///,). IIL 
78 Our Brother is imprison'd by your meanes. 1997 — “ 
Mem IV, iv. i xs8 All. , That . . by dint of Swora/H 


BY. 

since mtscaiTyed vnder Bullinghrooke. afiai EumoDaftailat 
Ho. Lords 12870) 107 Tlie Puriement is adjourned by virtue 
thereof [the Comission). 1884 Bm« Hud. 11. il 738 
Vict'ry gotten without Blows, By dint of sharp rard woras* 
2720 in Select, fr. Hart. Msec. («793> 8®* Edward WhlU 
acre, .hath, by colour of hie employment received the sum 
of twenty-nve thousand pounds. 171a Addison Sped. Nik 
593 f 8 By virtue of that spectatonal authority with which 
I stand Invested. 172I Morgan Algiers I. lii. 39 Jngurtha 
. . by Dint of Money, corrupted many of the Senators 
>737 1- Clarke Hist. Bible s\\\. (1740)406 By meanR thereof 
he took the City. 2884 Bryce Hob Rom. Emp. 99 It was 
chiefly by means of the Papacy that this came to pass. 
2878 Black more Cripps I. ii. 93 Quite out ofught..by 
in of the bend of the hollow 1882 R. Buchanan God 


4 Man I. xii The widow— -by dint of strict parsimony, 
had saved a trifle. 

30 . Phrases occurring under preceding senses: By 
and beside 5,7 \ by common, by ordinar 7 ; by day , 
etc. 10 b ; by no means, ways 30 c ; by one's self 4, 

8 b ; by so, by that 23 d, 36 ; by that , by reason that 
36 b ; by the by, by the way la b ; by wholesale, 
degrees, etc. 24, 25. 

B. adv. 

Forms : [1 bf, big], 4 bl, (4-6 bio, x-8, q (dial.) 
byo, 4- by. In OE. the instances of the adv. may 
all be treated (from the modern point of view) 
either as prefixes to a verb, or as prepositions 
following their object. 

1 . Of pos tion: Near, close at hand. In another's 
presence or immediate neighbourhood; occas. 
after verbal sbs., as in dweller by, slander by, Naut. 
phr. Stand by I ~ be ready. See By- in comb, a a. 

|c 093 Battle 0/ Afaldou 18a Began 8a beornas jns him bix 
stodon.) c 2340 Cursor Af. 14989 tTrin.) Men say liir bat bl 
Mood Kentioude. c 1495 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xl. 93 Obir 
Lord i a, |>at war by. 1483 Busy Wilts (1850' 37 If any be- 
d.ede man or woman ly by. 23aS Tinuale John xi. 4a Be- 
cause of the people that stonde by 1 xayde it. 180s Return 
fr. Parnass, 111. ill. (Arb.) 43 He thinkeN hee hath guild 
the xtanden by suflicicntly. x6aj M anmngkr Dk. 0/ Milan 
ii. i, My brother being not by now to protect her. 173a 
Bknkflky Alciphr. 1. 9 15 Meihinksyou rit by very tamely. 
2834 Marryat P. Simple III. 101 Stand by to haul over 
lh* boom-sheet when she pay* off. 288s Ki ok. N loin ingale 
Hurting 39 Paiients are often %icuHcd of being able to 
‘do muilt more when nobody is by’. 2887 Snyhi Sailor's 
Word. 6 k. , Standby t die order to be prepared. 

b. preceded by fast, hard, near. Also trans- 
ferred to the idea of time. 

c 1400 Maundev. viii. 93 PaAte by, h )it the Tree of F.ldre, 
that JudaA henge him self upon. 2980 Barkt A tv. B 6jx 
Here is a little rownc or villuge hard*, bie to flie vnto. 2794 
Soutiiky Joan of Arc 1. cliv, Domremi’K cottages Gleam d 
in the sun hard by. 1868 Kingsley Items, i. 11877) so He 
founded BoMon near by. 

c 1389 Chaucer L. G. W. 9804 The a ray U wrought, the 
tvme in fastc by. 1939 Covkndall Isa, li. 5 It is hard by, 
that my health and my rightuousneui shal go forth. 

O. following a sb. in sense tying, living, situate 
close or hard by. Not now used alone. Also in 
Jig. expressions. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 50 Bruce [clamyt as] fymt male 
of the second gre by. 1479 Caxton 7 ason 41b. Thaun- 
cient knight that was loggia in that other beddc by might 
not slcpc. Ibid. 59 Alle the nobles . . of the countreen by 
and adjacent. 1988 Shaks. I.. L. L. v. ii. 94, 1 stole Into a 
neighbour thicket by. 1607 J. Carter Expos. 54 Dead in 
trespasses and sinnes, or next doore by. 

d. Naut. By and large : to the wind (within 
six points; cf. A. 9) and off It. Full find by ; 
sailing close-hauled to the wind. (Adm. Smyth.) 

x8r7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. (1699) 49 Fill the 
Sails, keep full, full and by. s8eS Dicry Foy. Medit. 
(1868) 83 Your chacc gocth liest before the wind. end. .you 
can outbeare her, by. i860 Sturmy Mariners Mag. 17 
Thus you see the ship handled in fair weather and foul, by 
and Irarge. 1B33 Fraser's Mag. VI II. 158 They soon find 
out one another* rate of sailing, by and large. 2882 W. C. 
Ku shell Ocean Free-L. I. vi. 965 They held on after us 
neverthelexs, sailing full and bye. 

2 . Aside, out of the way ; out of use or consider- 
ation. To put, set or lay by: to put aside from 
use, set aside, discard ; (more recently) to put aside 
from present use, so as to reserve lor the future. 
To put by : also [obs.) to turn from one's purpose ; 
cf, A. 16 c. 

c 14*8 Wvntoun Cron. vm. iv. 953 For CiiHtwme ap- 
prowyd oft by drawys Of Canon and Cyvyle bath the 
l.awys. 2939 Stewart Cron. Sid. 11 . 999 This )oung 
Arthur* . .Tha crownit king and put the riche air bye. 
Ibid. 330 All kynd of armour in that place cant by. a 2988 
Anew. Cartwright 6 He must . . laye by hl» proofe ax vn- 
true. 2995 Shaks. John iv. iii. 95 Stand by, or I shall gaul 
you Faulconbridge. 2814 W. H. Philos. Banquet icd. 9) 3 
Age might be kept backe. and sicknesRe kept bye. 2814 
Baynk Un Colots. 344 What a Pride is it, fur some ig- 
norant Schollar to put by the direction of hi* Tutor. x8gg 
L’Ebtrange Chat. /. 195 Some thing or other ever came 
t ravers . , and put him by. 27ns De Foe Msm. Cavitlier 
(2840) 312 They had set by the lords for not agreeing to it. 
1731 Swift Corr . II. 70s These things can lie by till you 
come to carp at them. * 7 « Goldsm. Fie. W. xx, Vile 
things that nature designed should be thrown hy into her 
lumber room. 1807 Windham Speeches Part. (iBiat 111 . xp 
Laying aomething by for a rainy day. 2887 Froudk Short 
Stud. (ed. 9) 161 Neither party is entitled to say .. 4 Stand 
by, I ant holier than thou . 

Naut. To lie (lay) by : (a.) to come almost 
to a stand, either by backing sail or by leaving 
only enough sail to keep the vessel's head straight; 
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fe modem phrase lie to ; also front f . ; (A> to dodge 
under small tail under the land (Adm. Smyth). 

1613 Sharb. UtH. VIII, III. L II The Billow** of the Sea, 
Hung iluiir Heads, and then lay by. 167a Petty Din. 
ktf, Royal Sac. 1 vs To slap Leake afore, the Ship mum slop 
Us motion, lye by, or bear up. 1904 /W. Con No. 4034/1 
We lay by all day. . repairing our Defeats, 1793 Hamway 
'fra v. 1. 11. xvi. 79 We were obliged to lay-by in the night. 
3 . Of motion : Past a certain point, beyond. 
Also transferred to time ; cf. By- in comb. 2 b. 
Jrpse Lindisf. Gotjk. Mark xv. ax Geneddon bi geongendc 
\kuthw, bigongendej. In 1400 Moris Arth. 1184?) 133 
Fflorida* with a swerde, os he by glenttys, Alio the flesebe 
of the fUnke lie flappes in sondyre. c Mag Wyntoun Cron, 
viii. xvlii. 186 Thai persawyd by gangand A man. 1939 
Coverdale a Sam. xvi. 1 Dauid was gone a lytlo by from 
the toppe of the mount. 1806 B. Ton son Barriers Wks. 
1870 ill. 34 They inarched by In pairs. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. 
Iv. xxi, A stage coach happening to pass by. 1844 Die- 
kaki.i Coning Jby 1. iii. 14 The days are gone by for senatee 
to have their beards plucked in the forum. 

t 4 . In addition, besides, also. Obs. (Cf. Sc. 
for by) By {and) at tour, see Atour. 

1436 Pal. Poems ( 1859) 11. 185 Thy* coloure . . muste be 
■cyde alofte, And by declared of Um grete full# ofte. 
• 1440 S»r Degree. asj Tene score knythis . . And lit Hon- 
dreu archerus by. 1600 in Parr's S. P. ( 1845) 11 . 



$ Spirited Race run . . Tor 500 guineas, 

1000 guineas bye, between Mrs. Thornton andf Mr. Fill 
By* *■ Fonns : 5-9 bye, 6- by ; also 6 bi, 

7 bie. [Attrib. use of prec. by- in ad*., as In out 
patient , etc. Nut separated by any clear line from 
by combinations : see By- 111 . (In modem use 
the spelling bye seems to be preferred when the 
word is treated as au adj.)] 

Centrally. The opposite of main. 

1 . Situated to one side, as a door, or out of the 
way, as a place ; running in a side direction, or 
out of the way, as a path. Also fig. See By- 
in comb. 3 a, b, and By-path, By-way, etc. 

c 1330* etc [see By-wav, By-door]. 148a Caxton St. 
Wene/r. a By a bye dore of the chamber she wente ouie. 
sgBa Bentley Mon. Matron** 39 Seeking manic crooked 
and biwatet. sglj Stanyhomst Nine is in. lArb.) 73 boom 
bye place of resting graunt vs. 1699 Gouge Comm. Hcb. x. 
ao There are so many bie broad paihes. 1706 Load. G a*. 
No. 4*39/4 The Man that is supposed |o have robb'd . . a 
bye Hackney Coach . . upon the Voreat of Sherwood. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa fiBti) 11 . xli. 307 Nothing can be 
mpre bye and unfrequented. 1748 Morse Amer. Gtog. I. 
335 Hospitals erected . . in bye places. 1830 Southey in 
For. Rev. 4 Cent. Misc. V. 970 The mule preferred the 
high road to the bye one. Xf8o IV. Comw. Gloss. (£. D. S.) 
By*, lonely. Our house It rather bye. 

2 . fig. a. Away from the main purpose, occur- 
ring by the way \ incidental, casual ; o. of second- 
ary importance; o. privy, clandestine, secret, under- 
hand ; cf. By- in comb. 3 c, d, 4, 5 : often coupled 
with another epithet, as by and sinister , familiar 
and by, etc. See By-mattkr, By-wohij, etc. 

f X090, etc. fsee By-word, By-mattes]. 198a Cooper Anew. 
Priv. Masse U850) 16B You have brought out of them all 
but a few bye sentences. 1990 B. Junson Ev. Man out oj 
Hum., The Stage, Entertain this troop With some familiar 
and by-conference. 1639 D. Lupton London Carton. 105 
He. .hopes to haue. .some by preferment. 1633 Fosbrookr 
IVarre or Cortfl. 9 Done .cither in hypocrisie or for some by 
and sinister respect, a i( 4 e Bromb Crt. B*ggar 11. i, Have 
We spent nil this while in by end idle talket 1674 IZ. Caw. 
drey] Catkolicom 16 Those whom they have gained in their 
concealed and by-trade as Undertakers, ilos Palsy Nat. 
Theot. xxvi. (1819V 455 The bye effect may be unfavourable. 

Mi all Nonctmj.il. 393 Some trivial bye consideration 
being unbound will vitiate our whole conclusion. 1849 Rub- 
kin See. Lamps iv. ( 3. 96 Far too serious a work to be 
undertaken in a bye way. 1897 Gem. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. 1 . ii. 5 A bye debate .. arose on a motion by Lord 
Claud Hamilton. 

By*, bje,sb. Forms : (6 buy), 6- by, bye. 
[fcllipt. use of prec. adj. (or adv.), when by is con- 
trasted with main , some such woTd as object, road, 
course, part, etc., or stake, throw , being understood ; 
the earliest nuots. suggest that the subst. use had 
its origin in dicing phraseology. Barely used except 
with prep, preceding.} Often also written Bye, q. v. 
f 1 . A secondary or subsidiary object, course, or 
undertaking; a side ibiue ; something of minor 
importance; chiefly contrasted with main ; whence 
phr. To bar by and main : to prevent entirely, 
•top altogether. Obs. 

■987 Tumskrv. Ovid's Epist. 13 b, Refuaeth me and all 
se by and moine. 1980 Lvly Eh- 


the wealth, and barres me 1 „ _ w 

phues (Arb.) 430 Alwnyes haue an eye to the mayne, what 
so ever thou art chamiced at the buy. 1998 Barkclky 
retie. 3/iffia(i6ji)Pref v Dice players, that amine more by the 
bye than by the moine. 1803 St. Trials ill) You ere fools, 
you ere on the bye, Raleigh and I are on the main ; we 
rtiean to take away the king and his cube. 1810 Folkino- 
Nam Art qf Survey n. v. 55 Extend from some fewe Maine 
Angles Base lines for Boundaries . . and from conuenleut 
distances In the ’same, distantlote euery By. 1839 Sin R. 
Barer In Spurgeon Irene. Day. Ps, cxliiL 3 Them are but 
the bye! fhh main of Ms aim Is at rhe soul.’ 01734 
Notts Litres II. 188 Neither was the main let fall, nSr 
lime: Ism, Upon fee by. . xitt-sPnfD’lsaaabi Cur* Lit. 1x868] 


+ a. At the by 
of secondary or sub- 
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jSjATOdi critic was tight la the main, but not by the by ; 
MJ 1 fesMsml, not in the particular. 

2. Fhrascs with, a preposition : 

(see quot.)b .Of the by 
sidiai* importances. Obs. 

fSfs rUMUO, Massare, to play or cast at the by, at hazard 
or gr u t s <7*8x9 Daniel Cell Hist. Eng. <t6e8) Pref. « 
These things being but of the By. a >839 W. Whatelsy 
Pro toty p es n. xxxir. (1840V 199 Religion is made of the by, 
it senmth some other Mistresse. 

b. By the by 1 earlier by a by, on or n pen the by): 
by a . side way, on a side issue; as a matter of 
secondary or subsidiary importance, incidentally* 
casually, in passing. Obs. or arch. Also in pre- 
dicative or complemental use (quasi -adj .) : Off the 
mam track, away from the point at issue, of second- 
ary importance, incidental. 
s6«e W. Hull bfirr. Maiestie 98 Not intentionally, but 
ridenully loswesny) vponthe Dye. csSsoZ. BoydZi 
833) 85 Who eve * 


acci 

Flowers 


ton's 

ever he be that in adultery, Begets 


illy ms we 

(1855) 85 ' .. 

a child, he stenleth by a by. <807 Hakewill A pal. Pref. xo 
It led them some other way, thwarting and upon .the by, 
not directly. 184a Fuller Holy * Prof. St. v. v. 377 They 
had something . . in the favour or Friers, though brought 
in only by the by. a s86x Holyday Juvenal (1673) 140 line 
be ask'd, though but by chance, and on the by. 1678 But- 
ler Hud. 111. 1. 605 All * 
bound to lustifie. 174 
Let it be done sparing! 

Nat . 4 EaP Philos. 1 . . 

luaps, after chimeras . . and find something ieally valuable 
by the hye. 

x6ax Br. Mountagu Diatribe a You are much upon the 
by, to bring in your Philological! observations 1849 Crow 
well Lett. 13 Aug., As for the pleasures of this life, and 
outward business, let tluu he upon the bye. x66x J. Stephens 
Procurations 67 Little else than a rb irapeayo* a work by 
the by. 1709 Stanhope Paraphr. II. azs They would not 
make Religion a thing by the by. 1831 Sir Vy. Hamilton 
Discuss. 11853V 416 Tuition, .lightly viewed and undertaken, 
as a matter of convenience, a business by the by. 187a Geo* 
Eliot Middlem. II. iv. 940 All these matters were by the by. 

0. By the by is used parenthetically, with the 
omission of some phrase, such as * it may be re- 
marked \ So by the way ; see Way. 

xto 8 Swift Bicherstqff Detect. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 164 My 
wife’s voice, (which by the by, is pretty distinguishable) 
176a T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 L *83 As brother Job 
says, <who, by-the-bye . . began to whine a little under his 
afflictions,) ‘Are not my days few?' 1847 Barham Ingot . 
Leg. < 1877) 969 A line that’s not mine but Tom Moore's, uy- 
the-liy. 1868 Kingsley J I crew, i, By-thc-by, Martin— any 
message from my Indy mother T 

3 . ? A by-current, side current. 

X877 Blackmore F.rema III. liv.999 By running the byes 
of the wind, and craftily hugging the corners. 

See also Bye. 

By- in composition. 

A. A ME. variant spelling of the prefix Br-, Be-, 
under which see most of the words, as, under Bp.-, 
bycause, bydene, bydryve , by fall, by fore , by get, by- 
1 ynne, bygilt , etc. ; under Bi-, byreusy , byweve, etc* 
Those words only are given under By- for which 
no forms with be - or bi- have been met with. 

B. By- (sometimes bye-) : the preposition, ad- 
verb, or adjective By in combination, either in 
words already formed in OE. with the accented 
form of the prefix, bi -, big-, or in words of later 
formation, especially those in which by has an at- 
tributive sense, and cannot be separated by any 
clear line from By adj., aince the use of the hyphen 
is very uncertain. All the principal words so 
formed are treated as main words in their alpha- 
betical places ; the less important and more obvious 
combinations here follow, under the various uses 
and senses of the prefix. 

1. 1 . Compounds in which by - is a prep., as 
by-roto a . See also by -hither \ by-south (BY prep. 
9 c), by-ordinary, by-common, etc. (By prep . 7), 
and Byhand. 

1669 Penn No Cross xx. | 93 That a little By-rote Babble 
shall serve your Turn at the Great Day! 

II. Com|>ounds in which by- has an advb. force. 

2. a. with nouns of agent or action, with senses 
‘beside, past'; as by-inhabitant, -seer, - sitter, 
-stroller \ t by-liar, a neutral ; f by-oomlng, pass- 
ing; + by newel, a lodger; so By-dweller, By- 
stander, etc. 

x6oo Gowrie’s Censpir, in Select, fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) 193 
Which [doorel . . he hod lokked u» hi* "bycomming. 1898 

tir l>.._ /#;_ « — ik..: _r ^ 


W. Burton l tin. Anton. 135 Ruins of Walls, which 
*by-mhabitfuit* cal), The old Work pf Wrockceater, a l 
Knox Hist. 'Re/, g ja Jam.) In cube it beis inquyred o I 
"Py-lyan. 164a T. Hill Trade 0/ Truth 45 Many 




aposcopi. rather then Eptscopi. . # hy-seers, ratter then over- 
Reers. x8si N. Riding Record Sac. I. 964 These persona 
following for reteyning of inmates or *by*sectelU. 1837 
Hawthorne Amer. Nett-bhs. 11871) I. dgOthep of the ... 
•by-sltieni put various questions. *899 Bala YV. round 
Clock ts Yawing, .on the *bye-stnoMfcrs. f 
b. with sense * aside, side-'; as bt-fUmee, glanc- 
ing, -loop, -start, -step, etc. ; also indicating move- 
ment astray, or In a wrong direction, as by fantasy, 
•lusting, - regard, -thought, -wishing \ also By* 
view, etc. 

1809 R BaRmerd Fmt\A Shgphoand <4 Interrupted wrth 


BT. 

wauerkv thoughts end *bry-fanteelea - a *63$ CLKvn*** 
ConmStseaNo packing, I beemwh you,no*hy-glance. ml 
Grenewey Tacitus, Aunt xiy. in.(x6ee)no3 Hr a *byglape- 
ing at Claudius raigne. 1971 Goldimo Caisdn on P*. m. 9 
The fearfull bird, wan feyue temnkedyyerie # byleapea ig) 
—Calvin on Dent. CNxxvi.833 Hoferbiddeth ns 1 aUofeo Mum 
any *byhMtiitgv $803 Lieut M{frieonOt, 4 Jr. T. Pref. it 
They for diven*by-regards,niay hide, .the truth. tifiVlMU 
Eraem. Apopk. a8ob, Hie soudiottre in gooyng foorthwnrd 
...made # by stertes out of their waye, and did muche op- 
pression. 1987 Deant Homed s Epist. To Rdr. 4 To spenke 
according to the man, (which is n # bystep from the path* 
of drainityeb xffi Benlower Theoph. xm. cxvL esi Par* 
don the by-eteps that my soul hes trod. tg8t T. Norton 
C a tain's /tut. 111. 079 No man can be so bento to pray*, but 
that he shall fele many "bythoughts to crepe vpoonim. sdes 
Dent Pmtkm. Meaner see, 1 demand of you, whether you 
neuer had any by-thoughts in your pmiem* Up Gotten 
Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 14 To some it seemeth n •by-wishing. * 
O. with a sense akin to that of sidi-klew, sure * 
stroke 5 and often fig. of allusions in speech or 
writing: 'Indirect*; as by fling, -hint, •quip, 
•stroke ; by-wipe (m side-stroke). 

s 8 fi Baxter h\f. Rapt. ApoL 8 Many told him of my^bft 
Sings at him. tggg iCi ngsi .ey Hypatia II. vL 163 •By- 
hints* and unexpected hits at one and the other. ~ a " 
Wetho.Hox liUT 
of her most < * 

I dial! say 

Milton Animadv. (1851) 187 Wherefore that conceit of Le- 
gion with a “by- wipe! 

d. with pples., as by -flown, by • travelling, 

-' wandering ; by-advanoed, already past; t by- 
come, past ; by-pooping, looking aside ; Bygone, 
By-part, etc. 

1807 Carlyle Rtthter . Misc. (1869) 90 In thv steeples; 
behind the •hv-advaneed great midnight it struck half-past 
two iggs Warner Alb. Eng. yil xxxvl (16x9) 173 His 
happiest dales # by come or to be post. 1884 H. S. Wilson 
Stud. Hist, xjt Mere names, vaguely realised through the 
mists of a • by-flown time. i8xx Shaks. Cymb. t. vl. xo8 
*By peeping in an eye Base and illustrious. 1810 Guillim 
Heraldry vi. vi. I^amjpen. took name from the *by-tntvai|. 
mg River. 1987 Pitgr. Pam ass. 1. 1x4 Keepe mee from 
devious and *by-wandringe wayes. 

III. Combinations in which by has an adjectival 
force. 

(Here the senses so pass one into another, that it 
is not possible to classify them distinctly; different 
senses also often blend in the same combination. 
The following arrangement aims ouly at presenting 
the more obvious combinations under their pre- 
dominating sense.) 

8. With a notion of local position or direction 
and usually equivalent to Side. 

a. in the sense 'Placed beside, at one side, 
aside, or off at the side *, hence • out-of-the-way * ; 
generally with relation to a main or principal 
thing of the same kind, and thus often involving 
some notion of 'subsidiary* or 'subordinate* (see 5): 
as in t by-board ( » side-table) ; - chamber , -chapel, 

- cliff, -closet, -disk, -door, -gulf, - hole , -nook, + - note 
(— side or marginal note), - paper , -part, -settle 
( — side seat or bench), -slade, + -stall, -station, 
-tail, -town, -vale, - window ; also By-place, By- 
r6om, By-table, eta 

1837 Rutherford Lett. IxxvIL (1869) 1 . 198 A sufferer for 
Chniix. . will be fain to eat with the bairns and to take the 
* by-board. 1893 Kingsley Hypatia 1 1 . xii. 319 Where was 
he now? In a lutle "by chamber. 1981 Coofkr Anew. Priv. 
Masse (1890) 99 To creep in comer* or *by-chape!s os a 
sign of Reparation. <898 Fitx-geffray SirF. Drake 088 1) 
88 0 now deaorad my ever mourning Mum Downe from the 
•by-diffe of thy sinter* mount. 1898 Whirton Th. Earth 
In trod. 57 Will a wine Builder bestow twice as much time 
in decking, .of one # Bycloiwt of inferior use? 1999 H. Buttes 
Diet's Dry Dinner in James Ts CounterkL (Arb. ) 99 , 1 haue 
put into a "by-dish (like Kg-shelles in a Saucer) what worthily 
may breed oneneq. 194s Brimklow Lament. 1 1874) 94 Ttiey 
may sl«o forsake their "bydorea and dyminge in at the 
windowes. 1639 Fuller Holy Ivor u. xsxL (1840) 00 He, 
like a "hy-gulC devoured her affection, which should flow 
to her chiicmn. 1884 H. More Myst. Iniq. 569 They, .seek 
for Inspirations and Revelations ui "by-holes amongst the 
squall id Sepulchers of the dead. i86s Counity GentL 11 . 
145 Odd corners, and little "by-nooks. 9979 G. Harvxy 
Letter-bh. ,( >884) 78, I have once iu my life bestowid uppon 
the a "Byenote for thy lernmge. a 1803 T. Cartwimiht 
Coufnt. Rkem. N. T. 1181 8) 58s This veliefe, whereof your 
by-note in the margent totleth. 1899 Instruct. Oratory 
10B A memorandum beiiig made ofit in a "by-paper ns 
you are writing. S707 J. Stei>hens Quovedo's Com. Whs. 
(1709) 94 Apple-etreet. .is a "by-part of the Town. x8ne 
Rowlands Greene's Ghost (i860) s6 A cloake vpon a 
•by -settle. 1839 J. Hayward Banish'd I’itg. xs6 They 
found* in on uncouth "by-elad, a slender Barge, ills MS. 
Ord. Crt. 0/ Sewers, Afford, Lmcsiush., The breaches cf 
the New Sea Bank® & "Systall lately broken. 1884 Timm 
04 Dec., A goods train is timed to be shunted nt n •by- 
station. 1879 Miss J ackoom ShroPsh. Word-bk^ *By-fasi, 
the right boodle of a plough; it is fastened to (he 1 shell- 
board . 1683 Royal Pricf. In Load, Gat. No. 1856/9 A 
Settled Post in or near particular ♦'Ilf -Towns, or Places 
lying on the Pont Rond. s888 Goad Cetest. Bodies 1. iv. ip 
Dayes wherein Pag. .chooses to nestle In n "by. Vale. s8n 
Barsey Ram Alley tv, She is shewing . . rare feces la a 
‘"by-window. ‘ 

b. in the sense 'Running along-side and apart.', 
whence ' devious, circuitous', and again * little 
used, unfrequented ' ; as in by -alley , -eendtsit, 
•course, -court, -cut, -ditch, -joumefi, •ritf; *ritfek, 



BY AND BY. 


• r m Ut, • HKmm, -truth, -turning, -urnttr ; 

•iMtnuc (4mL\ % by-path ; by-f fcSa (dial.), a 
bjr*w»T! ky-l**d - hy-watM j by-apNOtlnc, a 
ndMhooti by-waah (ace qssot) | alio By-chan nil. 
BT-anm, Br-trau, etc. 

dj*t VnuATtOUt* C BtML 14* Dm Statute. .tat “By. 
Allay*. laa«, By-Count, aad sad. ptacaa it|i Ctlnfma 
t». m Glory and quMtaava nut frna tba rich by othar -by. 

lbS&Ss 

running into all "by-courtes of tho Planets. 1711 World 


sa£«atx«.t?ftS= 

running into all "by-courses of the Planets, im World 
Vo. «a Returning home through a "by-court Hig Pad 
Moil G. to Nov. V* Clearing um Regent's Canal and the 
at Haggerston. sdge Fuller Pisgmk a x. 3s The 
"by-ditches of Dan and Bethel, did not so drain the peoples 
devotion, sflgg Whitby Gloss., 'Byygemg, a by-path, c ijjoR. 
Beunnb Ckron. (Rolls Ser.) lozes^Bigate [sm Byway]. 1373 
L Tvsia RefuL Knox's Anew. Pret 7 (Jam.) £uer seikand 
refugts and by-gets. igl Dauivnkb tr. Let lies Hitt, 
Scot, soe Thaw take the pray, be bout-gates alanerlie & 
bygatqs, 1806 Maynk Sitter Gun 31 (Jam.) By a* the bye. 
gates, .crowds were flocking down. 1073 Ray Jenm. Low 
C, 38 Before we left Leyden we made a "by-journey to Seven- 
beys. 41711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wka. 1701 III. 043 bin 
with "by-rills devaricatea the Stream. 1477-17 Harrison 
Deter, Brit . 1. xvi. 107 A verie few "by-riven. tag 5 Chamb. 
Jrnl. IV. 37 We return to the dty by a "by-routelittlc fre- 
quented. sate WonuooB Syst. Agric. viii 1 3 (1681 1 161 Take 
Mway about blossoming time, all the "by-shot*. xgfie Turner 
Herbal u. 81 a, Peony. . hath many "bysproutynges. 1815 
Ctoom Beefy Man 550 Learned men . . may repairs to 
those fountaines from whence we haue drawne our "by- 
fltreame, sfljg M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 39 We en- 
countered in another email "by - tracks .. three other*, 
safls Sidney Dtf, Poesie (Arb.) 39 The many "by-turnings 
that may diuert you from your way. 1889 Ogilvik, m Iiye- 
toash, ay-lead, a channel cut to convey the surplus water 
from a reservoir or aqueduct, and prevent overflow. 1864 
H. W. Bates Nat, A mason vi. 150 An extensive lake .. 
which . . has therefore the appearance of a by-water or an 
oid channel of the river. 

o. transferred to matters, action, etc., collateral 
with the main matter or action : * aside, side- as 
In by-battle, - concernment , -consideration, -dialogue, 
-discourse, •< disputation , -history, -interest, - issue ; 
•object, -point, - question , -touch ; also By-play. 

184a Dk Qu incry Cicero Wka. VI. 907 The "by-battle with 
the Cilician pirates is more obscure. 1867 Dryijen Ess. 
Dram. Poesie Wk*. 17a* I. 51 Our Plays, besides the main 
design, have Under Plots, or "By .Concernments. 1891 
Novels Pract. Disc. 80 We are not determined . . but by 
some other "By-consideration. s8x8 Scoir Rob Roy xxx. 
This "by-dialogue prevented my hearing what paued be- 
tween the prisoner and Captain Thornton. 1 888 ho Sian- 
lbv Hist. Philos. (1701) *57/3 It is fit to premise, and 
put, as a "By discourse, a Treatise concerning Divine Na- 
ture. s$8o G. Hasvky 3 Willis Lett. 33 But to let this "by- 
disputation passe. 1897 Verdicts cone. Virg. f Homer iii. 
6 The marshalling. .01 the Episodes or "by-Histories. 1801 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830; III. 4B4 They have so many 
other "by-interests of greater weight. 1788 Tucker Lt . Ned. 
1 1. 503 A thousand "by-objects soliciting on all sides. 1810 
Br. Carlxton Juried. 160 Not spending time in the exam- 
ination of "by-points. si88 Petit Mail G. 14 Sept. 5/a But 
this is a by-point ; and in its main line . . Mr. Montague’s 
work could hardly be improved upon. >893 Si* C. Heydom 
Jud. Astral. xviiL 385 To digresse from the matter in hand 
to "by-questions. 183a J. C Hake Philol. Museum 1 . 469 
The value of the poems is independent of these "by-touches. 

d. The sense * aside ’, develops that of * private, 
privy, covert ’ ; also connoting * indirect, underhand, 
or sinister ’ dealing, as by-asm, -babbling, -confer- 
ence, -eontrivement, - design , -errand, -intent, -in- 
terest, - motive , -payment, -purpose, -trick, - warning, \ 
-wit. 

170a Case of Schedule Stated 7 [He] might have other 
"By-aims, and Collateral Views, in wlmt he did. 1614 J. 
Robinson Rettg. Common. 64 Hh "by-bablings, and re- 
vyleings. t8ag K. Long tr. Barclays Argents 11. xii. 103 
Amongst other "by-conference, hee learned much, .touching 
the Queenes affaires. 1837 R«*vb God’s Pisa Ep. Ded. is 
All "by-contrivments are but sinister drifts and bents. 
s8aa-6s Hkylim Cosmogr. (1674) To Kdr. Aij, Without any 
"by-design to abuse the Reader. sflsx. ufon Rids - 

cutes 116 With a by-design to be paid by them in the same 
coin. 1873 Cave Prim. Chr. 111. i. as8 To go to Court upon 
"by-errands and private designs of their own. 1819 Lush- 
incton Repetit.dierm. in Phsnix (1708) II. 483 Had they 
any "By-intent, they would liave been very forward to 
report and spread the Fame. 1890 Locks Toleration m. viii, 
A Pretence made use of to cover some other "By-Interest. 
1849 Gaora Greece (1854) I- 435 With the certainty of., 
counterworking sinister "by-motives. 1800 Shelley CEdipus 
Tyr. 11. i. The patronage, and pensions, and "by-payments. 
s8e8 E. Irving Babylon II. 444 If ye carry any "by-purposes 
in your breast . .woe unto you I s8t8 Haxlitt Eng. Poets 
iii. (1870) 85 To support his argument by the "by-cricks of a 
hump and cloven foot. x8eg Breton SomPs Immort. Crowns 
L (D.) She is of a more heueniy nature. Than with such "by- 
wit to abuse a creature. 154a Udau. Erasm. Apofh. *" vj a, 
Aristotle.. gaue a "bywamyng with this verse or the poets 
Homere. 

e. Sometimes the sense appears to be " wrested 
from the right, distorted, erroneous*. 


4. Occurring or done out of the ordinary course, 
br in the intervals between main occasions, or main 
engagements; apart from the main purpose ; oc- 
curring by the way, incidental, casual, as by- 
accident, -bit, -business, -day, -drinkheg, -drop, 
-election, -employment, -goodness, -hour, -job, -tetter, 
-match, -production ( * Ur. vopepyw), -service , sets, 
-vote 1 t By • aoquist, an iaddental pin; by- 
ohaarge, a casual expense ; f by-cUp, ? an inter- 
lude ; also By-time, By-work, etc. 

>848 Br. Hall Select Th. 1 04 Whatever "by-acddenU I 


By-gemg, a by-path, c 1330 R. pains. 1818 bcorrAr. Lamm, iv, A "by bit between meals. 
48'*B|gato [sea Byway]. 1373 tfSI HoicaorT Procopius il 49 TWe Romans finding 
.PnCf (Jam.) Euer seikand theu “ attempted the Castle es a "by-lmsinesm. 


a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1840) 1 f . 401 A eepepyor, a diversion 
or by-buanese of our fives. lapfLo. Beemebs Praia. II. 
ccxxiv. [eexx.] 70E To pays the crie» "by chargee. 188s 
K. Davensort City Nt.-Cap iv. in Dodsiey 11780) XI. 33a 
No mask but a "by-clop. 1837 Laud Sp. Star* Chamb. 14 
June 18 Upon those "by-daye« [i.e. days when there is no 
sermon J to runne to other Churches. 1897 Cmy Livingstone 
ve (Hoppe) Being park-heck in the summer, and cover- 
hack in the winter, with a bye-day now and then when 
the country 's light. 1596 Shane, i Hem. IV, 111. iii. 84 You 
owe Money., tor your Dyct, and "by-Drinkings. 18*4 
Btacku t. Mag. XVI. bfc The whole expense, by -drinkings 
I included, might be defrayed for four pounds. 1847 Ful- 
ler Good Th. in Woree A (1841) 95, I. .sprinkle some "by- 
drops for the instruction of the people. 1880 Sir W. Hart 
Dyke in Standard 39 N ov„ As a rule we do not apply money 
to "bye-elections. 016x7 Hikron tVhs. II. 84 To dcceiue 
their inward anguish, by I know not what *by-imploymentn. 
a 1879 T. Goodwin U ' ls . (i86x) I. 417 There is a proper 
goodness, end there is an accidental, a "by-goodness. 1839 
Saltmarshe Policy 97b The best opportunities are meale 
times, and some other "by-houres of relaxation. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots t.ng. xiv. (18801 947 His chief delight in his bye- 
hours was to shut himself up with I«e Gcudre'a arithmetic. 
S773 Graves Spir. Quix. 11. 1L (D.i He could accrete e tester 
fur some "bye-job. 1683 Royal ProcL in Loud. Gas. No. 
ao68/a The Post-Masier General . . to take effectual Care 
for the Conveyance of all "By-Letten. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 6? F xo A chesnut horse . . who won. .ten "by-matches. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, no The "by-productions of a 
busy man. 1839 Fuller Holy War 111. xviii. (1840) 146 Em- 
ploying the army of pilgrims in "by-serviccs. 1830 Over- 
seer A Acc. Holy Cross, Canterb., Sixe "By Sesses mude 
within the ycare. s88o H. E. Mamnino in 10/A Cent. Aug. 
x8x But Parliament has not yet oonfirmed that "by-vote. Jbtd. 
A by-vote like that which shut the door of the House of 
Commons against Horne Tooke because he was a clergyman. 

0. Of character, relative standing, or importance '. 
Additional, extra, subsidiary, secondary, minor, of 
less importance. Contrasted with Main. As By- 
-art, -assembly, -authority, -bill, -book, -cause , -cere- 
mony, -character, -crop, - dependency , -feature, -Jorm 
(of a word), -help, -ingredient, -knife, -meaning, 
-meter, -ornament, -part, -root, -rule, -saint' s-day, 
-stamp, - taste , -tone, - world , -writer, etc. , etc. Also 
by-bootings (? boltings), * the finest kind of bran * 
(Halliw.) ; by-faith, a secondary article of belief; 
by-foundation, a second endowment or bene- 
faction ; by-founder, the bestower of such an 
endowment ; + by-leman, a second lover or gallant 
(see quota.); by-member, an additional limb ; by- 
taok (see quot.% 

Cartwright On death of Mrs. Ashford (R.) 
What olhent now count qualities and parts She thought but 
complements, and nicer "by-arts. x6n Sia L. Jenkins Let. 
in W. Wynne Life 1 . 1 31 Encouraging akind of ^ * by-assembly 
here of the best affected princes of Germany. x6m F. 
Markham Bk. War iv. ix. 46 . 156 Many other "by-authoritiea 
are transferred vpon these oflicers, as distribution of victuals. 
173a Acc. Workhouses 148 The weekly payments to the 
poor were 3 /. y. or thereabouts, besides "By-bills, as they 
are called. 1663-4 Pepvr Diary 94 Jan.. I . . fell on entering, 
out of a "bye-book, part of my second journal!- book. 1993 
biunic. Acc. Newcastle (il4&)9Q Keepeinge the by-booke of 
the rente of Gateshead. x8ia B. Jonson Barth. Fair 111. 


for crimes a patent license. %ffbt J. Bell ff addon’s Anstu. 
Osar. A vii b, Sotidry deformed "byshapes of dbetrine art 
fostered upp In the Church, adgx Mr. LovdeCase 33 Not 
wont to pervert or wrest words into "byoignttgiHiMM 
YSn ilio 8 b., c., for combinatioot which lie on 
tike border between the adverbial and adjective uses 
o (by. 


ccxxiv. [eexx.] 70c To pays 
R. Davensort City Nt.-Cal 


out of a "bye-book, part of my second joumali-book. 1993 
biunic. Acc. Newcastle Uh+S) eg Keepeinge the by-booke of 
the rente of Gateshead, xdxg B. Jonson Barth. Fair 111. 
i, I, the said Adam, was one cause (a 4 by-cause) why the 
purse was lost. B633 Arm Agst. Cerent. 11. 133 He. .docth 
now .. admit such "by-Cercmonies. 1884 W. G. Wills in 
Pali Mall G. 08 July 4/a The "by-characters, .support and 
feed the situations chiefly occupied by an impression full- 


feed the situations chiefly occupied by an impression full- 
length. 1880 Academy 94 July 6x Juic is only a "by-crop, 
like turnips and beans in this country. x6xx Shake. Cymb. 
V. v. 390 Ail the other "by-dependancies, From chance to 
chance. #1879 T. Goodwin Whs, (18641 VI I L 487 The 


Jews sought it ]l e. righteousness] but os a "by-faith, c x8tg 
1 >bydbn Kind. DM. <J Guise Wits. 1735 V. 318 There is. .no 
Dash of a Fen to make any "By-feature resemble him to 
any other Man. 1887 tr. Heht's Wanderings PL tjr Anim. 
46s Some Teutonic languages have a "by-form in which the 
Latin u is retained. 1899 Fuller CM. Hist. 111. 75 There 
Is a "By-Foundation of Postmaster* in this House, va kinde 
of Colledg in the Colledg). — Hist. Camb, 1 18401 916 T'he 
bounty of ur Francis Clark . .justly entitled him to be a "by- 
founder. t|71 Golding Cah>itt on Ps. Ixxiii. 95 They trusie 
to thetre owne riches and other "byhelpes. t88a T. G. 
Pinch E i in Trans. Phiiot. Soc. u 99 We have, in iliese 
tongues, a valuable by-help in the Science of Semitic 
philology. . B849 J. Goodwin ttmoc. # Truth Tri. To Rdr. 
9 Did not the God of Truth . . put many a "by ingredient 
into his providence. 1x970 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. 
Poems 16 th C. 1 1 . 393 With y* his *byknife forth hss lane. 
cs^lm C. Innes Si. Scot . Hist. (iS8i> 431 He had a dirk 
and a * by Irnifa' hr Highland axpeditiona. c 14m Lay Is 
Freku xoa Yiflch any icnhadde a"ba-leman. a 1400 Qc tenia? 
(W.)sipThyyongewyyf: Sche hathd a by-leman. 1896-7 
Sla W.^ Hamilton bietaph. BL (>899) T. 54 Discharge from 
your Grinds the "by-mmining acckUaUdly aasodnted with the 


word xmpiric. tm Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiu. UK A "bye 
membre she (nature] wyil than more devyse. x8gx Mavmkw 
Load, Labour 111 . aso (Hoppe) There were formerly arveml 
"bye-nMtara (for coal), chosan by tho merchants Anna their 
own men, aa they pleased. 1839 Mareinger Unnat. Comb. 
Ded., When such "by-oroamenu wore not advanced above 
the fabric of the whole work. s8in Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wka. (1833) >9 A "by-pan of Surgery not common, ml 
Chr. Prayers in Prfu. Prayers (1851) 5*7 To weaken 
the principal root, that the "pyroota . . may lose all their 
power. xB8a Pore Dubois on People tad. in. vi. led. •> 398 
note, llie "bye-rule that no one shall engage in the same 
employment as his neighbour. 1804 Geb Foot out 0/ Snare 
70 When he preaeheth vpon any "By-Saints-day. 1889 
Law Times Rep, LI. 991/9 They registered such name 
in Sweden aa a "bye-stamp in addition to such mark. 
iM J. Downes Mount. Decameron HI. 74 Didn’t my 
father pift his father into a "bye tack or our fsrmY 
SS47 7 * Haluw., Bytack, a farm taken in addition to an- 
other farm, and on which the tenant does not reside. Here, 
fordsk. i8f@ Miss Jackson Shrvpsh. Word-bh. 9.V.. One 
afe o' the farms bin let bytack. S799 J. Rorertron Agric. 
Perth 183 Persons of a nice palate loathe the milk on ac- 
count of a "by-taste, which the turnips give it. x8aa 
SaiusL Organ 87 'Hie higher the fundamental tone Is, the 
quicker the "by-tones follow each other. 171s Shakterr. 
Charae. (1737) II. 998 Tts only a separate "by-world, cf 
which perhaps (here are, in the wide waste, millions besidea 
Lvtton Parisians vu. iii, She . . did enjoy that ideal 
by-world. 1977-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. 1. ix. 93 l^et 
us nee what Fortuuatus hath written, .and afterward what 
is to be found of other "by-writers. 

0. in the sense of Counterfeit, mock, pseudo-, as 
f by-fruit, a gall or other excrescence simulating 
a fruit ; f by-gold, imitation gold, tinsel ; cf. Bi- 
oold; by-teacher. 

1879 Pi ot Staffordsh. (1886)1194 That "hy-frult that grows 
on the leaves of the Oak, which we call Galls «88a Lints* 
in Phil. Colt. XII. 166 Hy-fruitt or Wens which Inncu» 
raise upon Vegetables, tin Coigm., Orpel, silver and "by- 
gold I a kind of leafe-tinne. 1833 A mb* Agst. Cerew. 11. 
a 10 lie maketh slicw of a distinction, betwixt an autben- 
tique teacher, and another . . "by-teacher . 

By, obs. f. Bk, Bkk, Buy ; also of been pa. pple. 
of Bk v. 

-by ( bi) suffix , forming 

1. names ol places (in the north of England), from 
By sbj, as in Grimsby, Ketherby, Kirkby, Or meshy, 
Bugby, Whitby . 

2 . descriptive personal appellations, playful or 
derisive, as idleby, idlesby ( — idler, Mr. Idleness), 
lewtsby, litherby, rudesby , sneaksby , sureby ,suresby, 
wigsby (wearer of a wig), etc., cE|>ec tally frequent 
in 17 th c. Perhaps formed in imitation of the 
place-names, or rather of personal surnames derived 
from these, such as Crosby, JAttleby, Slingsby, 
Spilsby, Thoresby, some of which readily lent 
themselves to paronomasia. Cf. also such appella- 
tions as Chattel box. Butterfingers, Lazybones, .Sly- 
boots. Some have suggested identity with -boy. 

Byabylle, obs. form of Buy a ni.K. 

By-alde, obs. form of Behold v. 

Byally, variant of Bially a. Obs. Her. 
By-aXtiar (bai ydtai). [f. By- 3 a + -Altar.] 
A side altar ; a secondary, as distinguished from 
the high, altar. 

1 88a Scmavf Retig. Encycl. 1 . 67 Wherever the Reforma- 
tion became victorious all the by-ultur* were generally 
broken down. 

By Mid by (b 9 i* and bri', bob an kai'), advb. 
pkr. (and sb.) [originating app. in the u*c of By 
prep, to denote succession (see By prep. 35 ).] 

1 1. Of a succession of (persons or things) ; One 
by one, one after another, in order : a. in place. 

1330 K. Brunnk Ckron. 367 He slouh luentl, per hede* 
quyte & dene, he laid ham hi A bi. c 1389 Chai'crr L. G. 
W. 304 Ffyrtt eat the god of loue . . And eithyn ml the 
vemenant by and by As they wen of degre. c 1440 Part p- 
nope 1999 Wyth Rybyes ana Saphires by and by. c 1989 in 
B. E. Misc. (1855 4 The town* ehal be of every l » ivory) 
Clene convene by and by. 

ti». in order or succession. Obs. 
c 1330 Assuntp. Virg. (1866) 85 Vp ro* wire nwete ladi 
And kt*t apostlee bi A bi. 133 o R. Brunnk Chr on. 
73 Whan WiUiam . . had tAkcn homage of barons bi & bi. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4581 Theae were hia wordis by and by 
[mot r) mot), c 1489 Digby Myst. (1883) in. X911, L liave gou 
pe Ktocyounea by and by. 

f 2. On and on, continuously. Obs. 

rnig Guy Warm. (A.) 4838 Gij . . nouji hat maiden hi ft 
bi : Up ana doun he )cde hir necneinde. crtgfo Cursor M. 
is 194 iFairf.) Folowet for h h®t Hk man al-way bi ft by. 
c sajp Syr Gener. 4836 T’he knighten. . So the! bare hem by 
andby That the ho*t without bepan 10 fleen. ct baa Z. Bovi> 
Zion’s Flowers (1855 83 The Ivra buah the Oak clanpee hy 
and by. 

3. Of seqtiencs of events : f ft- Straightway, im- 
mediately, directly, at once. Obs. 

1407 W. of Thorp/ a Exam, in Arb. Gamer Ml. ixo Some 
counselled the Archbishop to bum me by, and by. tmh 
Tindals Mark L 31 By and by ICoverdalb, immediailyl 
the fever left bar. 1988 Coo an Haven Health ccxtv. (163^) 
934 111 seed* . . shew Dot themselves by and by, but yet in 
process# of lima they bud forth. t8tt Bible Luke xxl 9 
T'he end is not by and by. 1890 W. WaLkEE Idietn. Angio- 
Lat. 3^0 They say ha will be here by and by veven now), 

4. [With the same development of seme as hi 
anon, presently, tod V. bientbt ] : Before I 00 & 
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presently, soon, shortly. (The usual current sense ; 
In U. S. vulgarly by'm-by.) 

ipi Pitgr. Per/, (W. do w. 1531) 164 Znnocentius cotm- 
seyleth m to uy it by ft by. 1149 Olds Eraam , Par. 
Thess. if. 15 To hau« slayne tbs Prophetes before, and byanby 
Christ after the Prophets*. ijg6 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. iv. 
109 Imbowell'd will I see thee by and by, Till then, in blood, 
by Noble Pen-ie lye. 1607 Sanderson is Serm. (1637! 534 
Restraining Grace may tie us now, and bye and by unloose 
os. 1 vis Steele Sheet. No. 139 r 4 Thee and 1 are to part 
by and by. iS*3 Bro. Jonathan I. 106 Bym by, naiteral 
enough, there they go 1 iMs Huxley Lett. Wrkg, Men 
m Vou may by-and-by convert single flowers into double 
flowers. 1M4 Harper's Mag. Feb. 41c/* Byme-by lie. .gave 
up gom to see the. .girls. 

+ 6. Of logical .sequence : For that reason, there* 
fore, as a consequence ; - L. continue. Obs. 

sflflfl 73 Cooper Thesaur. s.v. Continue , If he did spealce 
foolishly, will you by and by doe more foolishly? 1381 J. 
Bell H addon's Anew. Osor. a6 1 b, As though y‘ whatsoever 
were unlike unto Ciceroe* phrase, were by ft by barbarous. 
16*1-31 Laud Sev. Serm . (1847)96 All 4 heats f are not by 
and by a furnace. 

' B. used as sb . ; whence ft. rrocraslination ; b. 
Time coming. 

1991 Florio Sec. Fmites 93 Neuer glue credits, .to the 
by and by of England, nor to the warrant you of Scotland. 
17*9 Osbll tr .Missons Mem. vjo Negligences (the French 
call them by and by's). 179a Robert* Looker-on No. x 
Husbanding up wise resolutions to be executed by and by. 
This by-and-by is a sort of phantom which seduces us on till 
we drop into old age. im Daily Hews 4 Feb., By the 
road of Bye-and-bye one arrives at the town of Never. s8. . 
S. F. Uemmrtt, * There's a t and that is fairer than day In 
the sweet by-and-by We shall meet on that beautiful shore. 
Byftp, obs. form of Buyer, Bybu. 

Bysurd (bai &id). Mining, A leather strap 
crossing the breast, used by the men who drag 
wagons in coal-mines. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Dicta. 

Byaais, Byftsneaae, obs. ff. Bias, -nebs. 
By-bftttle, etc. : see By- 3 c. 

+ Bybbey. Obs. Some kind of herb. 

? 0x400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) no Bybbey \Bodl. MS. 
tibbiel raydishe and egremounde Which be my erbes. 

Bybell-babbel, obs. f. Bibble-bahulb. 
tBy-bet. Obs. [The general sense is evident 
from the context, but the analysis is doubtful.] 
01607 Middleton ft Rowley Changeling iv. i, The gold 
Is but a by-bet to wedge in the honour. 

Bybidder, [see By- 3 c.] 4 A person at an 
auction who bids with the object of raising the 

£ rices* Mrs. Toogood Yorks h. Dial. 1863. So 
ly*-blddlng. 

*880 J.ibr. Unit). KntnvL III. *38 By-bidding, at auctions 
where the bidder may be employed by the owner, and really 
bidding to enhance the price, not meaning to purchase. 
Bybill, -ylle, etc., obs. ff. Bible. 
Bybloemen (balbliimsm). [? Du., f. bij By + 
bloem (pi. bloetncn) Bloom, flower.] One of the 
main varieties of the Garden Tulip. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 343/a The varieties of the latter 
tulip 1 7 *. Gesneriana ] . . are divided into. .Bizarre*, By blow 
mens, Roses, and Selfs. 1846 Mil Loudon Ladies * Comp. 
Flower-Card. 303 The Bybloemens..ara while, shaded with 
violet or dark purple. 

By-blow (bai blju). Also 8-9 bye-, [f. By- 

* b . c. 4 J 

1 . A side-blow or side-stroke : lit. and fig. 

1994 Barnfikld Helen's Rape 67 In such a Ladle’s lappe, 
at such a slipperie by-blow [cf. sense 3]. 16x1 Dkkkeh 
Roar. Girle 1. Wks. 1873 III. X43 How finely like a fencer 
my father fetches his by-blowes to hit me. 1645 M ilton 
Cotast. Wks. (1831) 343 Now and then a by-blow from the 
Pulpit. 1808 Edm. Rev, XII. 5a Juvenal deals his by-blows 
to less prominent . . characters. 

1 2 . fig. A calamity or disaster not in the main 
course. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livyxxv. xxiL 564 So long as the Consuls, 
in whom rested the maine chaunce . . sped well, they were 
the lesse troubled at these by-blowes. a 1677 Dam how Serm. 
on Duty to Poor, Inequality and private interest in things., 
were the by-blows of our fall. 

9 . One who comes into the world by a side 
stroke ; an illegitimate child, a bastard. Also fig. 

1999 Eng. Tripe-wife (1881) 139 Not your wife* daughter, 
but a by-blowe . . of your predcccssour*. 1698 Usshek 

A n._l I A _■ Cl., t-l I U 


hft, commonly called 
Kin Land, Gao. No. 44 
dU with any..Cook-ll 


boat Keepers. 1708 Royal 
No By- Boat -Keepers should 
1, Tunis Fat, or other Con. 


Ann. 499 Ptolemel Apion, a By-blow by a Harlot. 11 

5 R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 8 Had not his brain been del- 
ivered of this By-blow. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii, 
Kind Venus cur’d her beloved By-blow AEnen*. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vm. iv. (1840) 108/9, 1 thought he was 
a gentleman's son, thof he eras a by-blow. 1868 Browning 
Rtngh Bh. iv. 619 A drab's brat, A beggar's bye-blow. 

•Y 4 . A blow that goes by, or misses its aim. Obs. 
x6j9 J. Clarke Pareemiotogus a. v. Crude litas , He would 
have made a good butcher, but for the by-blow. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 103 Now also with their by-blows, they 
did split the very Stonee in pieces. 

Byblua, var. spelling of Biblub, papyrus. 
By-board, etc. : see By- 3. 
t By-boat. Obs. Also 8 bye-boat. [f. By. 
+ Boat.] ? A supplementary or extra boat. Used 


Boat.] ? A supplementary 
p. of the Newfoundland ha 


v««ncy. *3*6 CmmpeUgm 1793-4 I- l L > Others were 
p yigs d to follow the transports In packets and bye boats. 

By-buainefls, etc. : see By- 4. 

WOftl* -oalle, obs. forms of Recall. 

t3yo&pped,/0. pple, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. by- - Be- 
pnf , : for the root cl. Cap v. ; also I* eaptus and 
bybagt, pa. pple. of Beoatuh.] ? Taken, attracted, 
captivated. 

Mj 0 f Teevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VII. 331 Lanfrank was 
J u<a ' tMX by * ■— 

By OftUgi ht, pa. pple. of Beoatcu v. Obs. 

Byoftuee, Byooor, obs. ff. Because, Bicker. 

Byoe, Byoh(o, obs. ff. Bice, Bitch, 

By-chamber, -chapel, etc. : see By- 3. 
By-ohannel (bai t/«*n6i). [f. By- 3 b + 

Channkl.J A side-stream apart from the main 
ohannel ; fig. a collateral branch (of a family). 

sfle8 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 71 Not a by-Channell or 
bastard escapes him. 1864 Bates Nat. A mason Pref. 6 The 
network of by-channels and lakes which everywhere accom- 
panies its [the Amaaon's] course. 

t By-chop. Obs. [see By-, By-slip.] A bas- 
tard. Ci. By-blow. 

163a B. Jonson Magn. Lady iv. Si, I have sent By-chop 
away ; the cause gone, the fame ccascth. 

Byolftg, Byolappe, etc. : see Becloo, Beclap. 

t Byookot. Obs, Also 5-6 byekoket, by- 
ookett, biookett ; also err on. 6 abooooket, -ed, 
abooooke, 7 abaooo, 7-9 abacot. [a. OF. bi- 
coquet, bicocquct , biquoquet , cap, casaue, head- 
dress, ‘capuce, casaque it capuchon ; nabituelle- 
ment, coiffure militaire; quelquefois parure de 


1 spouse chichtfatee or Chichkvacui (q. v.) fod upon 
; patient wives and was always lean. 

[The French form of the name (which doe* not appear be- 
fore the 13th c.) was Bigome , which does notappear to be 
I the same as bicome 1 two homed*; the oldest Fr. version of 


femme, chaperon * (Godef.) ; diin. of F. bicoque — 
It. bicocca little castle on a hill, Sp. bicoca a look- 
out; probably the original meaning, as in the 
diminutives and derivatives, was some kind of cap, 
whence transf. to a structure, topping or 1 crown- 
ing ’ a height. App. f. bi- twice t cocca as in cocca 
del capo ‘crown of the head* (Florio). Cf. also 
Sp. bicoquin a cap with two peaks, bicoqucte a pea- 
sant’s cap, Piedm. bicochin a priest's cap (Dies).] 
A kind of cap or head-dress (peaked before and 
behind) : ft. as a military head-dress, a casque ; 
b. os an ornamental cap or head-dress, worn by 
men and women. 

1464 Mann. A Househ . Exp. 941 The man that browt the 
byekoket [of Henry VI, taken at Hexham] flro Syre Robart 
Chaumbreleyn. 1488 in Leland Brit. Coll. 1x770) IV. *95 
Having a mannes hede in a fiycokett of silver. 1494 Fa by an 
of Mountagu. .chaxyd Henry so 


The lorde John 


by-boat-keeper. 

sfoS-f Stat. Admiralty, Shipping, 4*. (18x0) Every Master 
of a By-boafa* By-boats shall carry with him at least Two 
fresh Men in Six. Ibid. *6 Persons, .that shall go over with 
their Servants to Newfoundland, to keep Boats on a Fishing 


ncre, that he wan from hvm. .his bycoket, garnysshed with etc . : The position of an indivi 
-ii. crownet of goldc, and fret with perle and ryche atone. 1 

1313 in A reform. XXVI. 398 A nother paire of hostynge har- sequence of the numbers being 

ness, .wyth a bycoket. 18x9-49 Ling ard Hist. Eng. (1835) a competitor after the rest hi 
IV. ii. 74 Hu bycoket or cap of state, embroidered with two pairs. Hence the phrases To 
crowns of gold, and ornamented with pearls. * 

(The two crowns [? of England and France] with which a , 

the bycoket of Henry V I was * garnished ' or ‘ embroidered ® cc ‘ ®^T°^n awa ' 

were, of course, no part of the ordinary bycoket.) rounds of (lawn- 

. f Through a jomarkablc of blonde™ and 

ignorant reproductions of error, this word appears In Coursing, a dog is said to ‘run 
in modem dictionaries as Abacot. In Hall’s course against another not in the mat 
Chron. a Ucocket appear, to have been misprinted iSniSi’hlJ $ 

abocochct, which was copied by Grafton, altered by „ in /a,,,,,. etc . a PO al 
Holinshed to atwoeke, and finally • improved ’ by Catlim Jf. Am, w! !nd. (18441 

Abraham Fleming to abacot ( perhaps through an the 1 byes ’ or goals which were to gi 
intermediate abacoc); hence it was again copied Hali.iw., By, the noint or mark fro 

by Raker, inserted in hi. Clossarium by »^lm«n. T A by-^tch'or'* event* ; t 
and thence copied hy Phillips, and so handed down 1 9 

through Hailey, Ash, Todd, etc., to ipth century L'ibol Pail, rat 30 Juu. 6 

dictionaries (some of which provide a picture of the byes afterwards took place. 

4 abacot ’), and even inserted in dictionaries of 2 . The name oi a plot agains 

English and foreign languages. James I. (So called in oppo 

1948 Hall Chron. Echo. IV an. s One of them had on plot : the relation between thi 

his bed the said Kyng Henrie’s helmet (some say his high riianntMi nointa in Fnrrliah hisl 

cap of estate), called abococked [ed. imp aiococket], d “P ? v JSjS YnmXSk vou 

garnished with two riche Crownes. 1968 gTamon Chrm. jff f *' 

II. 66t His high Cap of estate, called Abocoeket. s «77 riMte pSll^Sdi 

Holinshed Chron. 1314 His highe cappe Of estate, called «»tai nthx? the Bve Plot 

abococke. 1587 Ibid. (ed. Fleming) ckfied Abacot. 1664 ^ulin c^kllslS?. Pfot Y iSSfl. 

Spklman Gloss., Abacot : plleus augustalis Regum Anglo- Sv/SmiSL?!! Wm’rtarkf 

rum 9 coronis insignitum V. Chron. An. 1463, Ed. 4, pag.666. 

col. 9, 1 . 97 [1. r. Holinshed]. 1696 PhiJlim, Abacoc [xqoi ch ® B i 5 r ' for ******** 
Abacot], the Regal Cap of Maintenance of the Kings of t By8, PJy V. Obs. [Apnel 
England adom’awith two Crowns. 17*1 Bailey, Abacot, but in sense I not separable fn 

a Cap of State, made like a double Crown, worn anciently t /mh . T n nav r nr H f nn . f n1 

by the Kings of England. 1779 in Asti. 1810 New Diet. } J*jl 2 * * 

Germ. Lang., Abacot, die Staatsmfltre, der Henpuchmuck "AbY V. 8, BUY V. 3. 
der alien Engl. KOnlge. 18x8 in Todd, itti Lascarides C1340 Cursor M. 1146 (FmlrD pot 

Eng. Grh. Lex., Abacot , riff xt+oAqr miX vm#m selcouk dcre. 196s Norton ft Sack 

I By-common, a. unusual : see Bt prep. 7, dw,y hy * th ** 

I By-oonoemment, -oon*ld«rfttion f etc. : see a . absol. To pay the penalty, 

' By-J C. ■ ^1440 Sir Deg rev, xlvU. 737 Sche 

+ Byoorno. Obs. / bye I Why were thou so hardye Tt 

1 . An early spelling of Bvooiuf(i. 3 . intr. To remain, May, abi< 

2 . Given by Lydgate as the proper name of a fh*cd with Abide). 
fabulous beast represented in an old satire as £ u ?* s TZ£ 5 'a 

feeding on pstient busUnds, _ nnd being nlwnys Vm TW? i 

I fat from the abundance of the diet, whilst his Pmer Land^se and you Shall by ii 


here as I stonde And fin mariage bounde and sworne To 
Ch![che)vache as hir husbonde. ibid. 131 For we, for oura 
humylite Of Byoome shai devoured be. 

By-corner (bei-l^^nai). [f. By- 3 a + Cob- 
heb.J An odd or out-of-the-way comer. 

1389 Golding Ovid' 9 Met. v. (1393) ie« Sinking into blind 
By-comers. 1659 Fuller Ch. Hut, ui Britain being a 
by-Comer, out of the Rood of the World. 179B A need. IV. 
Pitt 1 . v. 197 Ready money.. locked up In iron chests or 
hid in bye-comers. 1897 Gao. Eliot Sc. Clerk, L(/i II. 198 
No longer a nuisance existing merely in by-comers. 

Byd(de, byde, obs. forms of Bid, Bide. 
Bydeene, bydene, var. Bedene adv. Obs, 
Bydel(le 9 obs. form of Beadle. 

Bydelve, -dolve n, etc. ; see Bedelve v. Obs. 
By-dependency: see By- 5. 

By-deeign, -drinking : see By- 3 d, 4. 
By-dish, -door, etc. : see By- 3. 

By-doing (baidi/dQ). rare . [f. By- 4+Doino.I 
fa. An additional or extra act. b. A casual 
by-work, parergon. 

1496 Ditvs 4 Pan/. (W. de W.) iv. xx. 183/1, Yf he were 
bounde to all suche bydoynges. 184a J. H. Newman Ch. 
of Fathers 86 The by doings of this man are more precious 
. . than what others do with labour. 

Bydrive, var. of Bkdbivm v. Obs. 

+ By a -dwc>Uer. Obs. [f. By- j a + Dweller.] 
One who dwells close by or near ; a neighbour. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxii. 39 Artillery brought 
them in abundance by the By-dwellers. >698 W, Burton 
I tin. Anton. 144 Called Mading-bower. .by the By-d wellers. 
Bye (bai). [Variant spelling of By frep. in its 
aubst. use.] 

1 . A term used in various games and sports : 

ft. Cricket. A run scored for a ball which passes 
the batsman, and which the wicket-keeper and 
long-stop fail to stop. To steal a bye: to make a 
run for a ball by storting the instant it passes the 
wicket-keeper. Leg-bye: a run obtained for a 
ball diverted by grazing the batsman's person. 

>746 in 1 Bat * Cricket Manual (1850) 80, Byes . . 3. 1897 
T. Hughes Tom Brotvn 11. viii, He has stolen three byes 
in the first ten minutes. Ibid. The ball, .rises fast, catching 
Jack on the outside of the thigh, and bounding away as if 
from india-rubber, while they run two for a leg-bye amidst 
great applause. 1880 Times 38 Sept. 11/5 When a bye was 
obtained stumps were drawn. 

b. in Tennis , Boxing, Coursing , Cockfighting, 
etc. : The position of an individual, who, in con- 
sequence of the numbers being odd, is left without 
a competitor after the rest have been drawn in 
pairs. Hence the phrases To draw a bye, to run 
a bye , etc. 

>013 Field aa Dec. 863 To do away with byes in the pen- 
ultimate and final rounds of (lawn-tennis] matches. 1887 
Daily News 93 Feb. 3 7 The latter had had the benefit of 
drawing the bye in the second round. 1848 Craig s. v. Bye, 
In Coursing, a dog is raid to ‘run a bye' when it runs a 
course against another not in the match— thus equalising its 
runnings to the other dogs is the match. 1883 Field 
sa Dec. 857 Sabrina then ran her bye, which she won. 

O. in Lacrosse, etc. : A goal ; a starting line. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. xlix. >94 Erecting 
the 1 byes ' or goals which were to guide the play. i§47'y8 
Hali.iw., By, the point or mark from which boys emit the 
marbles or taws. Yorhsh. 

d. A by-match or ‘event* ; one not in the pro- 
gramme. 

X884 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 6/5 [Cockfighting] Some 
byes afterwards took place. 

2 . The name oi a plot against the government of 
James I. (So called in opposition to the Main 
plot : the relation between the two is one of the 
disputed points in English history. Cf. By sb. 1.) 

16035*/. Trials, You are Tools, you are on the bye, Raleigh 
and tare on the nmin ; we mean to takeaway the king and 
his cubs. [188$ Low ft Pulling Diet. Eng, Hist . *.v. Bye 
Plot. It is certain that the Bye Plot had no connection with 
the Main or Raleigh's Plot.] 1886 C. E. Doble in Hearne 
Collect. (1886) II. 436 Win. Clarke was executed at Win- 
chester, for his participation in 4 the Bye*, Nov. eg, 1603. 
f Bye, by, V. Obs, [Aphetic f. Aby, Abyb v. t 
but in sense 1 not separable from Buy cl] 

1 . irons. To pay for, atone for, make amends for ; 
» Aby v. a, Buy v. 3. 

1x340 Cursor M. 1146 (Fairf.) pou sal bye [Cott. bi] hit 
selcoup dcre. 196s Norton ft Sackv. Gorhoduc ( R.) Thou, 
Porrex, thou, shall dearly bye the same. [See Bovo. 3, for 
other examples,] 

2 . absol. To pay the penalty, suffer ; Aby v. 4. 
c 1440 Sir Degrev. xlvU. 737 Sche said, Tratur, thou shaft 

bye I Why were thou so hardye To do me this vylanye f 
9 . intr. To remain, stay, abide ; = Aby v. 5 (con- 
fused with Abide). 

CUM Severn Sag. (P.) isos The fyve were oat wente, And 
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Bye, nr. of Br. 

Bye, obs. form of Bn*, ring; ilio of But. 

Bye, obt. form of Bor. 

cmtpPremp. Pmrv. 35 Byeorboye, Am tie. 

Bye, var. of Bit v. Obs. to bend. 

ft ijpt Edmund Cenf. 167 In A. A. P. (1869) 75 Vnc)» he 
ajiun bye his mg : omt lokie to be grounds. 

Bye-Bye * (terbab). Alio by-by, and simply 
bye. A sound used to lull a child to sleep ; hence, 
a childish name for * sleep 1 or 4 bed \ 

*%S N. Wallington in Ann. Dmbrmsia (1877) 3a Pug 
sang By-babie, with delightfull chnnnea. *689 InGasofhyl 
AmgL syn-sgtt Bailey, By by. .commonly Sunn by Nunes 
to cause their Nurslings to fall asleep, stfy Miss Broughton 
Cometh up at A/. xxii,Go to bye bye. ifeh Bouomton Sk. 
Rambl. Holland x. 144 Various strange 'by-hyV that he has 
gone to in his time. Nursery Rime. Bye, baby bunting. 

■are-bye - (borbai*). Also by-by(e, bye bye, 
8 b uy b uy and simply b'y. A colloquial and 
nursery variant of Good-by k. 

syop Taller No. a, For Hat and Sword He'd call. Then, 
after a faint Kins,— cry, H'y, Dear Moll: Supper and 
Friends expect me. 1736 Baii.ey, By by, us'd familiarly, and 
f to Children, instead of Hood b'y ( 


chiefly to Children, instead of Hood b'y or God be with w 
a 1745 Swift H r ks. (1768' VI. wo B’uy, B'uy, Nic, not'one 
poor smile at parting. 1977 Sheridan Sch. Fraud. 111. i, I 
shall, .interrupt you— so bye I bye I 187a I.kvkr Ld. Kit • 
eobbin xiv. (18751 95 'By-byl* said Atlee, carelessly, and 
he strolled away. 

Byefye, var. Bihofth(b, Obs , behoof. 

Byekoket, obs. form of Bycoket. 

Byeld, Byelle, obs. ff. Build, Boil sb. 

Byen, obs. form of Bk, Buy. 

By-end (boiend). Also 7-8 bye-end. [f. By- 
jc, d + End.] An object lying aside from the 
main one ; a subordinate end or aim ; esp. a secret 
selfish purpose, a covert purpose of private advan- 
tage. lienee f By-ended ppl. a., having by-ends. 

c 1610 Sir J. Mklvil Menu 1683' 104 Hu took better with 
these of my hands, who he knew had no by-end. 1633 
Sanderson 3 Serin. ad Anl. a 681) II. 38 If we do. .service- 
able offices to our Brethren, out of any By -end or Sinister 


1651 I. Rocket Chr. Subject vii. « 1658)06 Tyranny 
. .consists in the . . arkitrurie . . immoderate, and by-ended 
exercise of power. 1676 Hiinyan Pilgr. Progr. 140 tttarg ,, 
How By-ends got his name. 1760 I .aw Spirit of Prayer 11. 
no Love is quite pure; it hath no by-ends, 1869 Goul burn 
Purt. Holiness xiii. iao A man with a double aim or by-end. 

*t ByentaL Obs. (see quot.) 

ZToS -ax Kersey, Byental, the Yard of a Horse. 

Byer, obs. form of Bier ; aKo of Buyer, Byre. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (1537) v. xiii, A byer (L ./eretruni) 
of a wonder werke is yet Keen at Dorchester aboue tiie place 
of his fyrstc grauc. 

Byern(e, variant form of Baiun, Berne. 
Byeth, obs. f. 3rd sing, and pi. pres. t. of Be. 
t By-fall. Obs. [see By- 4.] An incidental ac- 
cessory or accretion. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xl. 9 The ceremonies are as 
it were an income or a byfall. 

t By-fellow. Obs. [see Bt- 5 .] A fellow of 
a college (in the University of Cambridge) not 
on the foundation, and having inferior privileges 
to a foundation fellow. Hence By-fellowship. 

.856 7 Act ip 4 ao Viet. Ixxxviil. | 50 in Ox/. 8 Camb. 
Enact m. 939 All actual Bye- Fellows excepted. 1589 in R. 
Potts Liber Cantabrig. (1855) 909 [Andrew Perne D.D., 
formerly Master of the College, founded] two Bye-fellow- 
•hips. 1846 M‘Cvujoch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 11 . 355 
Queens' College has nineteen fellowships, one by-fellowship, 
and numerous scholarships. Its head is styled president. 

Byffe, obs. form of Beef. 
t By-fle*ke, obs. corrupt f. Bf.flrk v. 
c 1315 Shorkham 36 He that by-fleke wel lecherye Bi- 
vlekth foule continauncc. 

Byfore, byfome, obs. forms of Before. 
tByfiwP' v. Obs. rare [f. By- »Be- a + 
Frap v ., a. OF. frape-r to strike.] trans. To 
beat about, thrash. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 9987 pat company was so by-fraped 
among bes frenschemen. 

By-fri lit, mock fruit : see By- 6. 

Byg, byge, obs. forms of Bio. 

Byg&ne, obs. form of Bygoni. 
t Bygate, var. form of Beget sb. Obt. gain. 
c 1300 K. Alls. 9x36 Ye schul have, after bataile. Alle the 
bygates, saun faile ; Y kepe nought, bote honour Al the by- 
gate schal beo your. 

Byger, obs. form of Bicker v. 

Bygg(e, -an, -ere, obs. ff. Bio(g, Buy(er. 
By}*, Byjer, -ar, Byjt, obt. ff. Bee*, Buyer, 
Bight. 

t By-girdle. Obs. Forms : 1 big-, bfgyrdel, 
s bygerael, 3 4 bi-, bygurdel, byglrdel, 5 by- 
girdylle, 6 bygyrdell, -yll. rOE. bigyrdel ( - 
OFris. btgerdel, OHG. blgurtil, MHG. SlgurUt), f. 
same elements as begyrdan to Begird^ with ac- 
cented form of the prefix : for the suffix, d.gyrdel 
Girdle] 

That which begirds ; a girdle or belt ; also, from 
the use of this, a parse, money-bag. 

c mat Age. Ootp. Matt. x. 0 Nwbbe %m gold.. on oownim 
bigyrdlum [safe Hatton G. bygerdlen]. riooo Amic 
Gates. in Wr. -Watcher 117 Fitcus, net saccut publicus, Ur. 
gynieL a uaf Aner. A*. 1*4 Ane monne pm wurpe up oa 


Wma Mgurdelfal of poaera. xjle Lawou P. PL A. nt. 79 
P® W • ad be Bigurdele* [v.r. kygirdlcs] he hup broken 
hcmaire. 139s Ibid. G xi. 85 ft byguideles. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.pt A Bygirdylle, marsupfum, renale. s gp 0 *. Vec., 
* ***** » a .bygyrdyU, eel mma circa renet. 

By go, -gon, -gone, pa. pple. of Bkqo v. Obs. 

BygOl&g (bai-gJmin), vbl. sb. Also 9 Sc. by- 
ganging, by-gaun. [f. By- a a.] The action of 
passing by ; esp. in phr. In the by going : in pass- 
ing, incidentally, by the way. 

1837 Rutherford Lett, exxii. (1869) I. 303 A smell in the 
by-going is sufficient. ttxS Scott Fob Boy xxxv, Your 
beasts had been taking a rug of . . moorland grass in the 
by-ganging. >833 M. Scott Tent Cringle av. 0850) 358 
Timotheus I may state in the bygoing was not a Dutchman. 

By-gold, mock gold, tinsel : see By- 6. 
Bygone, by-gone (bai-g^n\ ppl. a. and sb. 
Also Se. 5-8 bygan(e, 6 bygo, -gonne ; and 6 
begonne, 7~9byegone. [f. By- a d + GnNK, pa. 

S ple. of Go. Cf. above-named s.v. Above D. 1 A 
cotch word’ (J.); but used by Shakspere in 
sense 1.] 

A. ppl. a. (In earlier quots. following the sb.') 

1. That has gone by, past, (of time) elapsed; 
that has happened or existed in past time ; former. 

1404 Sc. Acts Jos. f (1597) I 30 Gif onie l leagues] hes bene 
maid in time by-gane. 145a Earl Douglas hi Tyder Hist. 
Scot . (18641 H. 387 Any actions, causes or querreis bygone. 
XSSS Aar. Hamilton Latech. 394 To thoil temporal payne 
for our synuis by gnne. 1611 Shark. I Vint. T. 1. ii. 39 1 his 
satisfaction, The ny-gone-day proclaym’d. say this to him. 
1788 J. Powbi.l Devises 11827) II. 3*5 A child subsequently 
born was entitled to a share in the by-gone income. 1894 
Carlyle IV. Meister 1874) I. 11. i. 64 The scenes of his by- 
* ‘ J. Wii.hi 


F 


;one happiness. 1806 j. Wii.ron Noct. Ambr. Win. 1855 
x68, 1 have not smoked a cigar for sonic months bygone. 
+ b. —Ago. 

a 1745 Swift Wks . (1841) II. 47 About five or six and forty 
years bygone there were certain brass tokens current. 

2. Of human beings : Gone out of life, deceased, 
departed. Also transf. of plants. 

*3*3 Douglas Mntis x. v. 168 The worthy actis of lour 
eldaris bygaue. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 669 Herald 
..The elacRl sone of Godowyn bygo. 183s L)k la Hkciik 
Geol. Man. ras The roots . . of the by-gone annunls . . are 
matted together. 1896 Rank Arc/. KxpL II. xv. 159 These 
evidences of a bygone generation of their fathers, 
b. Belonging to pr.at times. 

1869 Dickens Lett . (1880J 11 . 413, 1 hate the sight of the 
bygone assembly-rooms. 

B. sb. [the ppl. adj. used ellipt.] 

1. pi. Things that are past ; esp. past offences. 
1968 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Lovedeti. Mary Q. Scots 
App. 09 For good amitie, an well for bygonnes n> to come, 
betwixt them and all our obedient subject*. 1649 br Guthrie 
Mem A 1709) 75 That bygones on both sides should be passed 
I'oetHi 


1700 Morrison Poems 135 'Jam.) All bypanes are for- 
and gone, And Arthur views her as nis own. [See 


by. 

got an< 
also 0.| 

b. Payments overdue ; arrears. 

1863 Spalding Troub. Chas. / (1829) 95 (They] compelled 
the tenants . . to produce their last acquittances and pay 
them bygones. 17a! Wodrow Hist. CA. Scot. II . 956 (Jam.) 
He could have no warrant for bygones [of his stipend], un- 
less he would, .conform to the established church. 

O. esp. in phr. Bygones are bygones , let bygones 
be bygones , etc. (Rarely in colled, sing.) 

1638 Rutherford Lett. lxli. (x86a) 1 . 166 Pray, .that bye- 
gones betwixt me and my Lord may be byegones. 1848 
Netiibrsole Parables 5 Let bygans be oygans. 
Ciieeterf. Lett. (1793) IV. 147 lly.gones are by-gor 
Chartres, when he was dying, said of his sins. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rer>. (1871) II. v. L 166 Bygone shall be bygone; 
the new Era shall begin I 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 51 Nor 
is it Wi*er to weep a true occasion lost, But trim our sails, 
and let old bygones be. 1884 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 11B 
The truce . . was cordially ratified; bygones were counted 
bygones. 

2. Past time ; the post : rare. 
xtra W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land I 1 L (1875' »4 Bunker 
has long passed into the bygone. x88y Sai.a in /Hast. Lend. 
News 19 Mar. 306 Dealings with booksellers in the bygone. 

*+ By/-groiind. Obs. [f. By- 3 a, 5 + Ground.] 

a. A piece of ground lying out of the way. b. Jig 
A secondary ground or cause. 

a 1803 T. Cartwright Con/nt. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 499 Au- 
gustine esteemed it but of ctistome, and other by-ground*, 
that in one Church there should bee but one onely Bishop. 
161s Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvi. 96 Many remnants (of 
causeways] remaine, especially in pastures, or by-grounds 
out of the rode way. 

Bym(ne, ob*. ff. Begin, Ukouine. 

By-hand (bai’hrend), adv. Sc. [f. By- I + 
Hand.] a. Out of hand, aside, out of the way. 

b. Incidentally. 

1636 Rutherford Lett, lxxii. (1869) I. x8v Cast them by - 
hand as we do old clothes. 1834 Galt in Praseds Mag. X. 
160 She was far advanced when it was by-hand noticed. 

t By-hangar. Obs. [f. By- j a + Hanger.] 
a. A nanger-on, a parasite, b. An appendage. 

till J. Bell Haddods Anew. Osor. 975 b, How many 
bynangern do you couple to thb uniform® A common creed f 
S9*t Horsey Trap. (1857)916 Sir Jerom Bowes offer* to prove 
it by one Finch, a by-hanger of dm. 

ByhodOin, -hoede, oba. ff. Bihiad v. 
tByhlna, V. Obs. rare-', [f. Br- - Be- 6 + 
bime, Heine, corner.] trans. To hide in a comer. 
P. PL Crtde 849 pat hei may henten, pay * 


by*S84i 


Byhod, oba. f. behoved, pa. t. of Behovk. 
Byhofba, -oftha, var. bihoitji(e, Obs., behoo£ 
tByhOTO, v. Obs. [f. By- - Hi- Pref. 
Whore v.J To commit adultery against See 
Bewhore. 

1 1440 {Erie Toulon*) Lincoln MS. A.L 17 f. «»o (HoUiw.) 
For thou haste byhorede my lonle. 

Byhyndo(n, oba. form of Behind. 

Byhyng, Byil, obs. ff. Buying, Boil sb. 
By-lntont, -lnteraat: see By- 3d. 
t Byke, v. Obs Sc. [?f. Bike sb.] Irons. 1 To 
crowd in (as with a swarm). 

1808 Hirnik Kirk* Burial (xlxp 99 We may be latyi not in 
the Kirk, but In a competent Kirk-llo or yarde. .not byked 
in with the belly-god beastes that bl.nds the world with 
burUU in Kirk. 

Byk(e, byik, variants of Bike dial., bees* nest. 
Bykor, oba. form of Bearer, Bicker. 

Bylad, -aft, -oft, pa. pples. of Bklkad, leave. 
t By ’land. Obs. Also biland. fSeequot. 1577: 
by - seems to have been taken by Harriaon in the 
sense of 1 off at the aide ’.] A peninsula. 

1377 87 H arhison Descr. Brit. x. 30 The How, which la 
not an lfand. .but almost an Hand, which parcels the Latins 
call Peninsulas, and 1 do KngliRh a Hyland. 16x0 Holland 
Camden's Bril. 11637) *■ The Biland Taurica Chersonesus. 
s6ss 8a IIeylin Cosmogr. in. (1673) 163/9 This Biland or 
l)emy-lsland. c 1630 Kirimin Surv. Devon (1714) II. 309 
(The river] Tamer . . leaveth Cornwall, as it were a Penin- 
sula. or By-land. 

Bylander, oba form of Bilander. 

By lano (barium). Also 6 bie-, 9 bye-lane, 
[f. iiv- 3 b + I.ank.] A lane lying off from the main 
street or road ; also, a side passage in a mine. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holmthsa HI. 1350/1 The citirens. . 
net vpon them . by the bylane*. 168ft K vklyn Diary 7 Sept., 
The bie lanes, were, .fill'd Up with rubbish. 1697 E. Lhwyd 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 467 They make their By-lane* (as 
in other Piu> as the Vein requires. 176a Hume l list. Eng. 
( 18116) V. Ixix. 189 Through by- lane* and cross die fields, to 
muke their escape. 1898 Height For. Policy, Ap. (1876* 468 
Turning fertilizing rivulet* into every bye-lane and alley. 

Bylauote, pa. t. of Bilauh v Obs. to laugh at. 
Bylaue, var. of Brleavk v. Obs. 

By-law, bye-law (baHO). Also 4 bilage, 
4 6 bilawo, 0 7 by-lawe. [In sense 1 apparently 
(from the identity of meaning, and the idcntifica- 
Ituii of bylaw-man (ace below) with byrlaiv-man) 
a doublet of Biklaw. The difference of form 
would be explained by the derivation of bylaw 
from the stem instead of the genitive case of ON. 
by-r, Sw. and Ua. by. ' dwelling-place, farm, vil- 
lage, township, town 1 : cf. the Dan. bylag, Sw. 
byalag , bylag, mentioned below. It is less prob- 
able that bylaw might be formed in Kngland 
itself from the same elements: cf. By jA 1 ; but it 
might be a corruption of byr-laxv either phonetic, 
or due to confusion with the adverbial prefix By-. 
The earliest examples of the word refer to Kent : 
the difficulty of assigning a Scandinavian etymo- 
logy to the local name of a Kentish custom is 
obvious, but cf. quot. isos under Hyrlaw from 
an assize held in Devonshire, and quot. 1370 for 
the general use of bylaw in sense 2. Sense 3 how- 
ever shows that the word was in the i6lh 6 . used 
as if f. By adv. + Law, analogous to by-name, 
by-path , by-way, and this is tne way in which 
sense 2 is now understood and used. This may 
have been, in its origin, merely a mistaken in- 
terpretation, but it is also possible that a word 
may have been formed independently from these 
elements, without influence of the Scandinavian 
word, although naturally falling together with it 
in the general sense of subsidiary or side-law. 

The compounds actually found in the Scandinavian langs. 
are Da. by lag, explained by Molbech as 1 Forenjng intellcm 
alle eller ended Bunder 1 on Landsby, Bymenighed ’, i. e. 
' association between all or some of tne fanners in a rural 
township, bymenighed', the latter being further said to be 
1 the community of citizen* in a town, of farmers in a rural 
township, etc.' ; also Sw. bvalag, by lag. village community. 
In ON. lag had, among other senses, that ol* fellowship , 
the pi. llg those of * law ', * law-community or association ’, 
and * law -district * (cf. the Dena-lagn or Danedaw). The 
sing, has given Sw. and Dan. lag el ; the pi. Sw. lag-en. 
Da. lov-en * law '. The word belagines , alleged by Jordan is 
to be Gothic for ' written law', has sometimes been referred 
to in thin connexion ; but it can have no relation to the 
Eng. word.] 

t i. Apparently the same as Byrlaw : occurring 
in the 13th c. as the name of a custom (in Kent) 
according to which disputes concerning boundaries 
were setUcd outside the law courts, on the testi- 
mony of neighbours, by official or specially de- 
puted arbitrators. Obs. 

xa8j in W. Thorn Chronica (Twysden p. 1936) (Abbas 
Nicholaus ordinavit] Item si cotit ingat qiiwstionem mover! 
inter nos [monks or St. Augustine, Canterbury] & archie* 
piscopum vel eius tenentes de subtraetionibus, purpresturis, 
diunpnis sen aliii inluriis hinc hide factis, quod consuetudo 
tila qua dicitur bilage observetur. 1393 ibid. Ad sextum 
articulum petitur, quid intelligitur per hanc dictionem Bi- 
lage. 1 Dicunt quod quidam usus vel consuetudo, qui Bilage 



BY-LAW. 


JTYFATH. 


In pnrtibua JCaatte vulgaliter appilhur, sic m habere con* 
Micvlt : quod cum content to vefcontYoversia diaits aborts 
faerit inter aliquot super finlbus, sou llmiribiu, debenc senes* 
chat I i mu ballivi partiura, vd alio* persona fids dlgna, ad 
hoc per partes specialiter depute mb, in loco da quo eat con* 
tentio cun ven ire, remqus oculia subicere, informattoncquo 
per vires vicinos fide dignos habica, absque strephu judicial!, 
& figure judicii, mox tutam dirimere quastionem. 

b. Often specially applied to ordinances made by 
common assent in a Court-leet or Court-baron. 

Cf. liYLAW-MAN. 

1607 Cowai.t. Interpr., Bi/srwes [ed. «6 adds 'or rather 
By-b nut, that is Laws snide a biter or by the By'] met orders 
made in court leets or court barons by common assent, for 
the good of those that make them, Carder then the publique 
law doth bmde. These in Scotland are called (ouriawe) 
or (birlawei Skene de Verb, Sign, verbo Burton/*, feet 
Cai.uk St at. Sewers <16471 »3° Also Ordinances may bo 
made by the power of a Court, aa in a Court Baron to nuka 
Order*, or by the Inhabitants of a Town by Custom. .And 
these are more properly b)-Laws then Laws. 1641 JV, 
Riding Rec. IV. ess A Baruieby gent, presented for not 
paying the sum in which he was assessed according to an 
ancient custom of the inhabitants called a Bylaw. *876 
Coles, Bylaw. Burlaw or Syrian/, laws determined by 
persons elected by common consent of neighbours. 1889 
Skloen Table Talk, Convocation ft a A Court- Lect. where 
they have a power to make By Laws, as they call tliem. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v.91 In the courts of the manor 
are transacted the other remaining portions of the old town- 
ship jurisdiction ; the enforcing or pains and penalties on 
the breakers of by-laws, etc. 

O. In Old Danish, bylaghnA also the sense ‘ Pet* 
ment or contribution in order to receive citizenship 
or the freedom of the by* (see Kalkar); the follow- 
ing quotation applies the name to a proportional 
charge or assessment made for a local purpose: 
cf. 1643 in b. 

sftoi Bloun r Taw Diet *.v. Bi-tcot, 9 Edw. 3, At a Session 
of Sewers held at Wigenhale in Norfolk, it was decreed, 
That if any one in those parts of Marchkuid, should not 
repair his proportion of the Banks, Ditches and Causeys, by 
a day assigned, »ii d, for every Perch unrepaired (which is 
catted a ttuaw should be levied upon him. 

2 . A * law ’ or ordinance dealing with matters of 
local orintemal regulation, made by alojal authority, 
or by the memtieis of a corporation or association. 
More particularly: An ordinance made by the 
mem tiers of a corporation for the better government 
of their own booy, or for the regulation of their 
dealings with the public ; in modem times most 
commonly (as by railway companies) in the exercise 
of powers expressly conferred by the Legislature. 

ft. of a town or local authority. 

X370 Yearbook 44 Edw. Ill, 1a Inhabitants dun ville, sauns 
ascuri customs poicnl fayre oniinaunces ou Bilawes pur re- 
paration del Eglise, ou dun haut voy, 011 dascun tiel chose, 
que est pur le bien publique gcneralment, & in tiel uiw lo 
greindcraart Here touts muiik sscun custome. x6sa Bacon 
7 /en. V/ 7 , Wks. (Bohn) 459 There was likewise a law 
to restrain the by-laws, or ordinances of corporations, 
iftfe Cokk On Lite, xio b, A11 vpland Towne may alledge a 
Custoine . . to make By-lawes for the reparations of the 
Church, the well ordering of the Commons, etc. ina (title) 
City Liberties . . and Bye Laws, relating to Carts, Coaches, 
Fire-cocks, Fairs, etc. tlij Scott Guy M, xxiii, A by-law 
of the corporation of Newcastle. 

b. of a society or corporation. 

80 Wvci.ir fVks. (1880) 076 pat pe ordre of presthod 
. .be holden . . sikerer pan ony newe iccte wi|> bilawes, cus- 
tomee, obseruancis founden of synful men. tut in ‘i'urner 
Set. Records Oxfonl 40 By lawes w« h the. .Schullers, .have 
mode. 168s Trial S. Collide* 98, I heard a man was in 
trouble. .upon a Hy-Law in tne Stationers Company. 1694 
Luttsell Brief Ret (1857) III. 335 The new bank . . have 
appointed a committee of 15 to make by laws. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. 111 . si. 450 The power of making by- 
laws, subject to parliamentary control. Afoii. Prosecuted 
for a breach of the Company's Bye-Laws. 

3 . A ucconriaiy, subordinate, or accessory law. 

ini Covkbdai-b Old Faith vi. Wks. 1844 1 . 41 As for all 

the laws and ordinances which afterward were added unto 
these two tables, they were not joined thereunto an principal 
laws, but as by-laws, a 1680 Butler Rom. (1739) I. 309 
Great Philosophers proudly think t* unriddle ev r ry Cause, 




general law. 1780 Sib J. Kkynoi.dn Due. x. (1876) lj 111 
detail, or what may be called the by-laws of each art. 

lienee Bylaw-man * Byhlaw-man. 

155a 8s Court-leet Rec. Manchester in Athenstum a Aug. 
(1874) 146 Dyrlamen ; birlamen : 1990 bylawmen ; 1593 ber- 
lawmcn. 1991 A*c. Feoffee $ qf Coutm. Land* Rotherham, 
ibid. 9 Aug., To the byer law-men for casting open closes, 
iftso — Bye-la we men with the rest of the neaDors-.The 
multitude of pore people which follow the Bye-law men. 
18a • — Ale and breud which was bestowed on the Bylaw- 
men. a 1800 Form qf Jiylawmtu s Oath, formerly used in 
the Cholmley Courts (MS. commuOlcuied by Rev. J. C 
Atkinson) 4 You shall well and truly eaccute the office of 

Rylawinun for the year ensuing for the Township of > 

and you shall take care that the commons and common 
fields be broken at the usual lime, flint the common gate , 
fences, and bridges he duly made and 1 repaired, and the 
bvlaws be duly kept and observed, etc.' 1875 Srvnaa Const, 
l/isf. I. v. 91 note. The officers elected {at Aid borough, 
Yorksh. ] in the ninth of Cliarles 1 were four by-lawmen or 
ptebiscitarii, two constables, etc. 

Bylboet, bylbm, ob*. pi. form of Bilbo 8. 

■ Byld(e, obi. f. Build v. ; obs. pa. t. Build v. 
Byldera, var. of Bildebs, narrow-leaved water- 
parsnip ; in Ireland walcr-cnu. {It baa been 


a late variant of bierar watcr-creas:— Olr. hirer 
(cofotp. to Welsh berwr water-creaO, t bior. Hr 
wafer, well, spring. The forms bilUrm and billers, 
hiitmr are plural. The word appears in med.L. as 
biriUa, ana is the F. btrlc—Sium angustifolium 
(Littrd). It is also discussed by J. 1. G. Mowat 
in Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.), ai, s. v. Beru/a.] 

Ma, obs, form of Boil sb. and v, 

+ Bjlil, sb. pi, Obs. Aim 6 bills, bylis. 
[Prob. (although the phonetic correspondence it 
not auite clear) a. F. bult * hall also * a piece of 
wood \ In French jeu de HUts has been tne name 
of three distinct games : ( i ) a game With balls, 
identified by some with billiards, fa) a game like 
'knur and spell* or ‘tipcat*, (3) skittles: see 
Liltrl s.v. bille, and Charpentier ».v. billa.J 
An obsolete game with bowls, mentioned chiefly 
ax Scotch. 

1590 Palbob 900/2 Bowie to playe at the byte*, bill* 
c 1989 in Chalmers Life Mary (x8i8> I. *33 (Jam. 1 , I had the 
honour.. to play a party at a game called the Bilis. 1969 
Aberdeen Reg. V. s6 (Jam.) Car tin, dyiss, tabillis, goif, kylis, 
bylis, & sic wther playia. 

Bylet, byllet, obs. forms of Billet *. 

Byleue, -love, -Hue, obs. ff. Belief, -lists, 

-LB AYS, -LITB. 

Byllke, -lyke, obs. ff. Bblikb. 
t Bylive, bylif(e. Obs. Also x bis-, bio-, 
blleofa, bilifen, 1-3 biliue, 3 bileue, -leoue, 
-Uf, 4 bylyf, -lyue. [OK. bigltofa, f. big, bi , By 
+ /#/ life, - Uofa living.] That which one lives 
by ; living, sustenance. 

c xooo AClvric Gen. vi. si Of eallum met turn, .beet big been 
*e de &c him to bi^leofan c 1000 O. E. Gloss, in Wr.- 
W Qlcker 493 Fulmentnm, bilifen. c iboo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
oo He let hem reiue inanne to bi-liue. a sngAncr. R. 168 
Kinges ft kai seres habbefi hore bileoue of oure Urge relef. 
c 1079 Frov. Alfred 96 in O. F. Mite, jap His media to I 
roowen, his plouis to drivin to ure alre bilif. 1377 Lamol. 
J\ Pi. B. xix. 3jo With sellyng and buggynge her bylyf to J 
wynne. 1393 Ibid. u. 18 He het elements* . .brynge forth 
3uure by lyue. 

Byllftinent, var. of Dili sent. Obs. 

Bylle n, obs. form of Bill v. 

Bylled, bylt(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Build v. 
Bylleme, obs. form of Bildehh. ^Sce Byldebb.) 
Bylly, obs. form of Belly. 

Byloke, var. Beloukr v., to shut up, keep close. 

*1380 Sir Ferumb. 3137 Fyrum[bras] . . bad me kepe )y» 

& faate hit her by-loke. 

Bylow), pa. t. of Bilauh v. Obs. to laugh at. 
Bylynne, -lyve, var. Blin, Bxlivs. 
By-matter (baPmtetai). [f. By- 3 c, 5 + 
Matteh.J Something beside the main business; 
a side incident ; a trivial, unimportant matter. 

199a T. Babnabr in Ellis Orig.Lett. u. Na 145 II. 197 Few 
men. .was Mnte toe manye tymes to the Countell pnvylye, 
for bye matters as I was. 1380 North Pluiarcn 286 His 
Accusers . . running into other by-matters, left the chief 
matter. 1874 Consul. Peace * Gooctw. Prot. 8 Dissenters and 
Scruplers in by-matters. 1889 Mamton Christ’s Tempt, vi. 
Wks. 1870 1 . 314 Christ onswereth to the main point, not to 

S r-matters. 17M in Johnson, xtgs Smith Eng. 4 Fr. Diet., 
y-matter, incident. 

Byxnene, obs. form of Bemoan. 
t Bymo'dftred, ppl- a. Obs. [(. By- - Bb- 
pref. ; cf. Du. modder ,Gtr. modtr mud.] Besmeared 
with mud, bemired. 

a 1107 Pei. Song s 158 Ant heo cometh by-modered ate a 
mor-nen. 

Bymolen t see Bbmolb in Be- pref. 6 . 
Bytnoorne, -mowe, obs. ff. Bbmoubn, Bkmow. 
Byn, -ne, obs. ff. Bin, Dben ; « are (sec Ba v.). 
Byname, by-name (bsi-n^m), sb. Also 9 
bye-name. [f. By- 3 + Name.] 

1 . A name other than the principal or main one ; 
a subsidiary name or appellation ; esp. a cognomen 
or surname ; a sobriquet. 

c 1374 Ciiauckr Boeth. 111. ix, 84 SuflUaunce, power, no- 
blesse, reference, and gladncHM- ben only dyuerse bynames 
[of happiness], but hir tubstunce hah no diuertite. 1831 
WrtcvRS Anc. Fun. Mon. 644 Lions-heart, at. .the by-name 
of K. Richard. 1899 Fui.i.kh Ck. Hist. 111. iL I 5* Some of 
these by-names . . remained many years after to them, and 
theirs ; amongst which PUntagenutt was entailed on the 
Royal bloud of England. 1865 Mekivalx Rom Em/. VIII. 
Ivin. 16 Kutropius. .gives him the additional name of Cri- 
stilus, perhaps a by-name of His family. 

2 . A nickname given Jn sport or ridicule. 

1580 North Plutarch 97 « Pleasant by-N antes against 
Augustus, Livla, and their familiars, whereat every one of 
them laughed. 1989 Puttumnam Bug. Pffsi* lArb.) sis A 
by-muas geuen in sport. .Aa, Tibcrids thsEaptmr, because 
he was a great drinker of wine, they Callad him. .Caldiua 
Ilibenus Mere, in steade of Claudius IJfbarius Nora riot 
Holland Pliny II, 304 Callimachus is the workeman of 
greatest note, in regard of a by-name gta*n vnto him. and 
that was Cacacotechnos. teeg Hickkringiu. Priest-Cr 11. 
vii. 70 No By-names of Whig or Tory, Highflyers or Dis- 
senters* s88a Raul Stanhope Pitt L 67 Mr.' Welbora BUis 
• . the butt of Junius, under the by-name of Grildrig. 1 


Bynama (bri n/»m), v. ? 0 b§. [t pm fe] 
transr Xo ■umame, lo nickname. 

sfeo-fly Houkihxd Scot. Ckrm. (*806) IL 44a The tats 
|n BVf iPriflJlH^UUtl 

running parliament, felt $tuo Hist Gt. Brit ix. xtt. so 
Edwara. by-named (act of his colour, but of Iris dreaded 
acts in battle) the Black Prince, rip Bronx Ndretla 
Dnun. Fen., Paulo, By-named Burgle, 1799 in Johnson; 
and k ssad. Diets. 

Bynamo, -nomxno, -nom, etc. : ace Bsbim. 

Bynd, Bynto, oba ff. Bind, Bound. 

Bynompt, pa. t. of Bbnamb v. Obs. 

Byzxethom, -noitho, etc., obs. ff. Beneath. 

Bynffet, Bynggor : see Bbmbbit, BBBQEB(a 

Bynge, Bynk(o, ohs. ff. Binge, Bine. 

t Obs. ran- 1 , [f. By prep. + 

Night.] ? A letter dispatched by the night post 

1788 Entick London IV. B95 Thera is. .a clerk of &e by- 
■igVf, and his assistant. 

T Byniny-pepper. Obs. A kind of pepper. 


1803-4 Bet 1 Vos I, xix. ft x All Spices . . and outer Mer- 
chandises garUeable .. Long-pepper .. Coliander seeds, 
Byiray-pepper. 

Bynyxn, obs. f. Benim v. 

By-oAoe. [f. By- 4, 5 + Orrioa.] a. An 
office other than the main one. b. A form of 
religious service for by- occasions. 

1977 Vautroulliek Lathed* Ep. Gal. 185 It Is not the 
proper office of Chrixt. .to teach tne law, but an accidental! 
or a byoffice. z88o Baxter Cath. C ommo n. (1684) la Not 
medling. .with the Discipline, By-offices, etc. sftBu d/jv/. 
into. 40 Exceptions some may have against some Hungs in 
the By •Offices, and Occasional Service. 

Byotye, var. Bihofth(e, Obs., behoof. 

By ordinal, extraordinary : see By prep. 7. 

By-pasaaga. [f. By- 3 b, c. 5 + Pabbaox.] 
a. A side passage or alley, b. A casual and in- 
cidental passage in a book or document. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quingnart. (cd. ai 33a What need I 
contend about by-passages relating to the Recantation? 
1697 Dmydbn Virg. Life 1x731) 1 . 6x When People crouded 
to see him, he [Virgin would slip into the next Shop, or 
By-passage to avoid them. 1884 in Wbiwtkjl 

By-pailftr (bai pa^san. [cf. By- 3 a.] One 
who passes by, a passer by. 

*fe« Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) 3a No blazer of her 


1988 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) 3a No blazer of her 
beauty . . at the dore for the bypassers. 1807 Southey Es- 
prit l Ids Lett. I. 156 Each window has blinds, to prevent 
the by-ttasseni from looking in. x86s Times 33 Dec, Appeal- 
ing with mule looks to the sympathy of the by-passers 

tBy-passing;, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. By- a a.] 
The action of going past : said both of the move- 
ments of a jxrrson and of the lapse of time. 

1506 Pilgr. Psrf. (1531) 3 The great mystery of this by 
possynga of god. x6ax Sc. Acts Jos. Vl, iii. r 1 If they 
layle therein at tlie by-passing of every one of the sayde 
Tearmes. 

By -paaalng./r. pple. rare. Passing, surpassing. 

1839 Bailey Festus x. (1848) 107 By-pasting all oighrs 
constellated chart. 

Bypast, by-paat (boi pa«st), ppl. a. Also 6 
bi-, bepaat, byepaaaed, ^biepast (all Sc.) ; 9 
bypassed, [f. By- 2 d+ Past. In earlier use 
often following the sb. ; cf. Bygone A 1.] 

1 . That has pissed or gone by, (of time) elapsed ; 
that has happened or existed in past time ; former. 

145s Earl Douglas in Tytler Hut. Scot. (1864) II. 387 
Before the xxli day of the monel h of July last bypast. 1939 
Coverdalx Job xxix. a O y 1 1 w«t as I wm in the monethes 
bypast. 1809 Act agst. Libels, etc. in M aidment Sc Pasquils 


By- - Be- 
Besmeared 


1 lie CW.ICSIMUCWI iiuwry UI nniwu. \iwr,*ij| uic vyjiwnt 

century. x8fta D. Moia Angler iii, The twilight labyrinth 
Of by past things. 

f b. That has passed out of life ; deceased, de- 
parted. Obs. 

14S9 in Entick London (17 6fo IV. 354 Shal pray., for el 
the now being alive, and also for the by-past, to God. 1939 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 74 To be revengit of the skaith is 
done to ws, and oure eldans hipest. 

t o. Overdue, in arreor ; cf. Bygone sb. Obs. 

>693 A pol. Clergy Scot ax Had not the Clergy as good 
right to their by-past Stipends Y 

Bypath, by-path (toi-pa}). Also 4-5 bi 
patn(« v 4-6 bypathe, 8 bye path. [f. By- Lb 
-1- Path.] A side path, as opposed to the high- 
road ; a private, retired, or unfrequented path. 

c X374 C iiaucrs Troyius iii 1708 Tho swifts stedis thre. 
Which that drawyn forth the Sunnis chare. Hath go some bi 
path in despite of me, That makith bit so sone day to be. *481 
Caxton Reynard (ArbJ 1a Brune. .cam in a derke wode . . 
were as reynard had a bypath whan he was hunted, atgso 
Myrr. Our Lady* 140 There ys a dyffercnce bytwyxtean 
hyfew ways and a bypathe. fefl4 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 70 The 
Travellers have been made..lo walk thorough by-Paths. 
1788 tr. Rockford* Vatheh (1868) 70 Nouronlhar . . coming 
to the turn of a little bye path, stopped. 1814 Scott Wav. 
lx; By following by-paths, known to the young former, they 
hoped to escape. 

D. fig. (Formerly often in a bad sense.) 


bypath to hdward. 1997 SHAKS. a Hess. IV, iw v, 18ft By 
hat- bjt-paibes, and .mdkect crook'd-wayea 1 . met this 



BY-BOAD, 


BY 

Cnm im JwilMJMftrVlti. II, rtl TlwVfMit 
©f Uttmtnnu nfft Fawn* Hitt . Eng . III. 14a Shttteg 
m tilt bypaths orhistory Kto • nm na to ur. 


Hence f By-pathedj#/. 0. 

«*♦» JJ0MWOW £<*£ 4/ t«r 3. 1 «ww 4 a by-pathed 
gate, which led ma into Loves pleasant garden. 

B 1 j-plftM (briplr >s). [f. By- 30 + Place.] A 
place situated aside, an out-of-the-way spot j. an 
odd corner 1 also Af . 

*380 Holavbamo Treat. Fr. Tong, Lleux deeioumes, by. 
places. im Drayton Bar. Wart tv. TUI in the castle, 10 
an odd by-place. It casts the foul mask from its dusky face. 
sUflg bovu SaMr. Air Href. 9, I found it laid in a by. 
place, syia Ell wood Antebieg. (17651 tj6 She liucd at a 
Wmm called Whites, a By-place n tbs Parish of Bacons- 
field, itaf Hawthorn* Tales p 51 , 0 . W o man 's T., Tra- 
ditions lurking in the corners ana by-places of my mind. 

By-filiJ (baPpl/J). Also bye-, [f. By- 3 c+ 

1 . (Jhiefly on the stage : Action carried on aside, 
and commonly in dumb-show, while the main 
action proceeds.. 

ifisn L. Hunt in Examiner st Dec. 809/1 We need not 
point oat these deUcsdes of bye-play, lies Blachw. Mag. 
Xl. 596 If Mr, Kean were to ml up the intervals of his bye- 
play m tragedy by leaping through the back-scene. 1844 


through the back-scene. 


coding 1 *M£# , *bbi-*) 5 although froth the lame ' 
root.] 

L A cow-house. Peril, in OE. times, more 
generally*. 'a shed \ To much the byre (Sc.) : to 
take out the dung and cleanse the byre. 

* 30 Magalia , byte, c legs 

Suf/Mtfrifs Gists. ibid. 185 Magalia, uel ea/attna, byre, 
^ r >440 Gaw. a GoL 1. 3 (Jam. 1 The king 

fhrkh with his folk ourfirthis and frUis, Withoutin bedding 
of bits, of ten, or of byre, igai In Archmel. XV 11 . *03 
J her is a Wre made for osen. is m Stewart Crm . Scot * 
III. 4S0 Bayth hall and chalmer, bakhous, borne and byre. 
1570 Levins Maui/. 143 A Byre, cowhouse, ionite. 1*04 
Ramsay read. Mae. (1733) L 7$* l hs’ a good ha* house, a 
bam and a byer. at 77$ Jacobite Song, ‘The mucking o’ 
Geordtes byre.* 1803 Words*. Prel vm. 1x851) 169 Long 
are heat of noon, From byre or field the kine were brought. 
1847 Barham Ingot. Leg Ser. ni. 1x858) 440 He had beeves 
in the byre, he had flocks in the fold. 

II Misused (from a mistaken notion as to the ety- 


ntay m tragedy by leaping through the back-scene. 1844 
H. Rogers Ese 1 . 11. 80 His opponent often has a byplay 
of malignity even when bestowing commendations, sggo 
Blackib AEschytu* 1 . Pref. 46 They probably neglected 
anything like by-play or making points, which are so effec- 
tive oath® English stage. 

2 . tram /. Play or action apart from the main 
action in any acceptation. 

1816 Edits. Rev. XXVI. 3x0 He is certainly most happy. . 
In the by-play of his fictions, slys Earls Pkiloi. hug. 
Tong. <x88o; | 609 The various kinds of by-play in poetry, 
such as alliteration, rhyme, end assonance. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthago 069 The tide of invasion . .is broken up into 
a number of smaller currents, which . .are often in tho nature 
of by-play rather than have any direct bearing on the main 
issues of the war. 

By-plot (bai-pV’t). Also bye-, [f. Bt- 3 a, 
c, <1 + Plot.] 

+ 1 . An outlying plot of ground. Obi. 

1577-87 Harrison Deter. Brit. six. 111 Ech aurveior 
amendeth such by-piots and lanes as seeme best for his own 
commoditie. 

2 . A subordinate plot by the aide of the main 
one ; a plot within a plot. 

1890 Mkhivale Rom. Emp. (1865) HI **lv. 03 In an era 
of revolution there are always by-plots . . parallel . . with the 
main action of the druma. 1850 Kingsley Mi sc. II. xax 
This bye-plot runs through the play. 

t Bjr-P0fft. Obs. Also 8 bye-, [f. Bt- 3 a, 4, 5 + 
POHT.J 

1 . In a building : A side post, a door post. 

1335 Covehdalk Each. xli. ax The bypastas of the temple 
were fours squared. 

2 . Service of horses for travelling on cross-roads. 
Dispatch of letters by cross-roads, or by a post 
subsidiary to the regular mail. 

1593 * n Municipal Acc. Newcastle (1848) 09 Palde to John 
Carr, post, for keeping horses for by-poste, ax. 8 d. X7SO 
Lend. Gas r. No. 50x0/3 The Dispatch of the Bye-Post be- 
tween Chester and York. 1786 Wilkes Core. (1805) II L *74, 
I have now, by the bye-post, an opportunity of just saying 
that I am well. 

By-product (briprp*d*kt). Also bye-, [f. Bt- 
4,5 + Product.] A secondary product ; a substance 
of more or less value obtained in the course of a 
specific process, though not its primary object. 

1837 Eliza Acton Eng. Broad-bh. 11. 95 German yeast . . 
in many distilleries forms an important by-product. 1876 
M. Foster Physiol. (1879) App. 663 When any proteid is 
digested with pepsin, .a bye-product makes its appearance. 
s8u Standard 14 Aug., By-products of gas mannlhcture. 

Byqu-i see Bequ-, 

Byr, etc. : see But. 

t Byr, v . Obs. [The same as Bib v„ q. t. for 
etymology.] 

1 . impers . It belongs to, behoves ; see Bib v. 

2 . with personal subject : To owe, ought. [Cf. 
Behove.] 

c seoo O rmin 4098 pat alle pa. .Well jeorne blrrdenn denn- 
senn herom 1 bodij & i aawle. cxgs$ E, E.Atlit. P. C. 507 

e sor of suche a swete place hurdesynk to my hert. njjo 
Brvnns Chron. 76 pat vengeance burd be don. 

Byr v a, byrre, obs. ff. Birr sb. 

Byrad, pa. pple. of Berede v. Obs \ 

Byraft, obs. L Burn. 

ByralX obs. f. Beryl. 

Byram, obs. form of Baiba* . 

1696 in Blovnt Glouogr . sfirfiin Phillics. 1708 In Kb** 
ser. 1711-1770 in Bailey. 

Byraynie, -reyn, var. Bebaik v. Obs. 
Byroh(a, Byrd, obs. £ Bibob, Bird. 
Byrden, -oua* -yng, obs. £ Burden. 

Byra 1 (bates). Forms : i- byre ; also 6 bin, 
6-0 byer, 8 byar. [OE. byn, found only in vo- 
cabularies and hence of doubtful gender and de- 
clension ; but perh. OTeut type derlv. 

of *b 4 ro{m, OE. hlr, cottage, dwelling, 4 bower *. 
f. *b 8 - to dwell : see Bowie. Not the same word 
as ON. dy-r, Aw-r, Ioel. beer str. masc. ‘form 
house, etc. (fat which the final r is merely the nom. 


. *** Babino-Goulo Iceland 137 He set about erecting a 
byre with a great hall one hundred feet long. 

2. attrib., as in byre-door, •dung, - loft , •man, 
•woman ; and in comb., as byre-muoker, one who 
‘ mucks ’ or cleanses a byre; byrewards adv., 
towards the byre. 

188a G(L Words Aug 493/e From the *byro door, he 
watched the birda 1833 Act 3 4 4 Will. IP, xlvi. | 3 Stable 
and # byre dung. i8ee Bewick Mem. 10, I always took up 
my abode for the night in the *byer- 1 oft. 18x4 Edinb. 
Corns/. 4 June (Jam.) Mr. He riot's By re man. .was found. . 
dreadfully Bruised. >700 Burns Let. to Dr. Moor* 14 July 
As Ill-spelt as country John's billet-doux, or as unsigntly a 
scrawl as Betty * Byre mucker's answer to it. 1880 Mrs. C. 
Reads Brown Hand p Wh. I. Pro 1. 30 The goat and kid 
now being driven *byrewards by a boy. xBao Scoit Monas/. 
xxviii, * There is na ane fit to doa turn but the * by re- woman 
and myself'. 

Byre *• ? Obs. form of Bieb. 

14167 Mann, p liousek. Ex/. 417 For itf. fly let, ij. botte- 
bolts and U* byres, xvij .d. 

Byred, ? pa. pplc. of Breidi v. Obs. to advise. 

sfieo Hist. Fryer Bacon in 1 'homs K. E. Prose Rom. I. 
aaj You are byred reasonable well already. 

Byrelaw^e, byrele, var. ff. Byelaw, Birli. 

t By*-reipa : ot. Obs. Also 7 bie-. [f. By- 
3 c, d 4- KehFECT jA] Regard to something other 
than the ostensible main object; a side aim or 
motive ; a by-consideration. 

Igfls Arp. Sandyb Serve. (1841) 341 Nor Rny other by- 
respcct in the world was able to stay them. 1653 Gour.a 
Comm. Heb. iii, xa. 36a Many make profession on bie- 
reipects. .to senae their own turns. 1703 Burkitt On N. T. 
John vi. R7 How natural it is for men to seek Christ for 
sinister ends and by-respects. 1755 in Johnson; and in 
mod. Diets, 

Byrlala, var. of Boriklh. Obs. 

Byrk(a, Byrkyn, obs. ff. Birch, Break. 

Byrli'dy, ini . ; Still dial. Forms: 6 byr- 
ladye, bar-, burlady, byr lady, 6-7 blr lady, 
bar-, blrladle, barlady, 7 birlady, b'ar ladle, 
9 dial, by’r laddie, by-leddy, 6- byrlady, by’r- 
lady. Contraction of by our Lady, used as an 
oath, form of adjuration, or expletive. 

1370 Play Wit p Sc. (1848 18 Byrladye, not thou wench, 
I judge you. 1390 Chettle Kind-Harts Dr. (184s > 35 
Byr lady, this would be lookt into. 1390 Shake Rom. 
P ynl. 1. v. 35 Berlady thirtie yeares. 1616 Pasqutl p 
ICaik. iil x8a B'ar Ladle, that's a bumming sound. 163a 
Biome North. Lasse iv. iv, Birladie a competent modern 

K tion. s8es Coleripor Lett. Convert., Pc. 1 aai Very 
, or, by*r lady, It might be early in the morning. 1884 
St. Jamsrs Gam. no June 6/1 The farmers [near Ludlow, 
Shropshire], although none of them are Roman Catholics, 
swear ' by'r Leddia . 

tByrlakin. Obs. Also 6 by laky n, belakln, 
byrlakyn, barlakan, 7 birlakin. A contraction 
of By our Ladykin ; cl. prec. 

* a 1308 Skelton Mmgnyf. 34X By lakyn, Sir, it hath cost 
1148 Warrikm Fair In Gentl. Mag. (1740) Sept., 1 Bela- 
kTn* quo hee, 'but I connau tel. 1370 Play Wit P 
Sc. (xBa 8) 5a Byrlakyn ! Syr. 1590 Shaks. Midi. N. 111. 1. 
14 Bomken, a parlous feore. a 1605 Fletchrr Nice Pal. 
iil 1 , Birlakin sir, the difference of long taggs Has cost 
many a man's life. 

BttIaw. arch, or dial. Forms : 3 birelag©, 
blr law©, ibirel©gla), 5-7 byrelaw(e, 6 byer- 
law, 6*7 berlaw, burlaw, 7-8 birlaw, 9 bour- 
law, dial, byar law, 6- byrlaw ; also corrupted, 
esp. in comb., into 6 byorley, byrla, blrla, 7 
birlay, burlle, 7-8 blrley, 8-9 birlie, 9 burley ; 
see Biblkt, Boublaw, Burley, Bylaw, [app. a. 
ON. % byjar-log, f. bijar gen. case of by-r («By 
sb.), dial, variant of bdtr {beer) village, town, farm 
+ Mi (pi* of lag ) law, * law community, commu- 
nion, also a law district' (VigL) ; cf. By-Law. 

(The existence of * by jar-, ahjar-ldg In ON. b scarcely 
proved by the occurrence of bmjarUegmd&r ' a town justice ' 
b Dj/lomaS. Norvegicum of X3-X4thc. iVigf), as a ‘by* 
might have it t own IdgmeRr * lawman * without having its 
own special law.] 

1 » The local custom or ‘law’ of a township, 
manor, or rural district, whereby disputes as to 
boundaries trespass of cattle, etc., were settled 


without going into the law courts ; a law or custom 
estabUshld in snch a district by common consent 
of all who held land therein, end having binding 
force within its limits. Hence byriaw-court and 
Btilaw-mah, -orayve, q.v. 

There laws regulated such mat tan as the dates of plough- 
ing, the turning out «.f cattle, the number of cattle turned 
out by each tenant of common land, the flues for trespass 
and damage done to fences, etc., the keeping up of ffuwre, 
sea banks, U\e pound, the ‘balks' In fields, and nie tike. 

sare Co s n/os ition mho. Convent p W. de Earnest, In 
Coneker Be. of Furness Abbey (tlBy) 438 Si contingat 
averts ipeius Anbatis vel mice, suorum dampoum face re in 
bladis vel pratia ipaius Willelml, . .for vice wnn] . . emeu- 
dabitur ex utraque parte secundum Birelag* abaqup pladio. 
qu Tabula Sententious , ibid. 84 Ex utmque pane Sent 
emendm secundum Birelegia absque placito, ure Assise 
eo Edw. / (Devon) Abbrev intis Pine. a86b, Quod quMem 
factum (destruction of the parson's crops) manifesto eat 
injurioeum et non per aliquod Birlawe sustlnendum, con- 
sideratum eat quod, etc. n ire© Glanvills Reg. Mpj.% 
Except is burlawia (Skene tr. Birlaw CourtsJ que per con- 
sensual vicinorum concurrent. 1483 Cath. An A n A 
Byrelawe, ngmrin, /UbiscUnm. agoo Ortas Poe . In Cath. 
Angl. 30 note, PUbiscitam, statatam /o/ali; anglice, n 
byrelawe. 1597 Skknk Verb. Sign., Laws of Burlaw 
ar maid Bt determined be consent of neichtbors, elected 
end chosen be common consent, in the courts celled the 
Byrlaw courts. In the quhilk cognition is taken of com- 
plaintea, betuixt nichtbour ft nichtbour. The quhilk men 
re chosen, as judges ft arbitrators to the effect foresaid, 
ar commonly called Byr law-men. sflon Hums Admen. In 
Wodrow Sec. M%tc. 1x8441 387 Comparing them to Birlay 
Courtis, where is much jangling. 1883 D. Graham Whs. 
II. 10a note. This bir ley-court ootmiated of certain parties 
in the barony who looked after local affairs, ills W, 
Dickinson Cumbrtd. Gloss, end Supp. «E. D. S.) Byar taw , 
Byr law , e custom or law establikhed in a township or 
village. 1876 Mid-Verksh. Gloss. >E. D. S.) [The bellman 
at 1 ollerton used to say] 'Aweay tot' Bahlaw '(«.#. ton 
pariah meeting]. 

2 . Irani/. A district having its own byrlaw court, 
or local law. 

1890 N. P Q. Ser. 1. II. pa/s The above are the four byer. 
laws or divisions of the parish, and the Churchwardens 
used separately to collect in their respective byer laws. 

I11 the form Burlaw this word is common as an appendage 
to place-names in Yorkshire : Bram/ton Bierhno, Et detail 
Bierl&w, Bright side Bierlow. Iliese are the names of 
somewhat extensive parishes ; it Is to he presumed that the 
various hamlets forming each were originally connected by 
their resort to a district court of justice. 

Byrlftwman. Alio byerlaw-, biTlnw-,b©Y- 
law-, byrolaw-, and Burley-, q. v. [f. prec. + 
Man : cf. the Notve form there cited.] 

An officer appointed nt a Court-lect foT various 
local duties, as the framing and execution of byr- 
laws, looking after nuisances, administration of 
justice in minor matters, arbitration in agricultural 
disputes, etc. etc. Also occas. called Bierlaw- 
grayvaa (see Grkavb]. 

143a Ingleby A rnclif Manor Coart Rolls (per Rev. 1 . C. 
Atkinson) Juratores elegerunt in ofticium de Birlawmen John 
North et Rob. Fhelipson. 1477 -8 Ibid. Elegerunt Joh. Hard- 
wyke et Joh. Jacson Bierlaw -grayves I ex plan, in Latin cue- 
todos plebiscite pro anno futuro, el jurati sunt. 13a! ibid. 
That no bruenter shall sell anie alle but according to the price 
of the cun trie, and at the sight of the Bierlaymen. 1088 
ibui. That euerie one shall cogime to the byerleys ft other 
common workee after warning be gyven them eyther by 
constable or byerley men vpon payne of euerie defawte iv* 
1330 -1384 Mauch. Court-lost Roc. in A the/torum, a Aug. 
(1879* 146 Byrlamen, birlamen. 1309 Ibid., Beriawmen 
[fined for suffering swine to go up and down the street un- 
yoked]. 1591 A cc. Common Lattds Rotherham Ibid, o Aug., 
To the byer law-men for casting open closes according to 
our customs, er. 1799 J Roirrtson Agric. Perth 40 Sworn 
appraisers or valuers (celled Byrele wmenj . . are called mu- 
tually by each party, to settle disputes between landlord 
and tenants, or between one tenant and another. 1873 
Lane . Gloss. (E. D. S.) 6a Buriy-man, an officer appointed 
at a court-leet to examine and determine respecting disputed 
fences. 

This still survives locally in Scotland and the north of 
England under various forms, e. g. Bourlawman, Burley- 
man (also barite bailie), Dirleyman, q.v. for further ex- 
amples. 

Byrle(r, -let, ob§. forms of Birlb(b, Burley. 
Byrn e, obs. f. Burn ; var. Berne, Obs., warrior. 
Bjrrnaole, -akille, obs. forms of Barnacle. 
t By-mi*. Obs. cxc. Hist. Forms : 4 (9 Hist.) 
byrny, 4-0 fp Hist.) by ml©, 6 birny(e. [Sc. 
variant of ME. brynit, Brinie, with metathesis 
of r. The word was thus brought nearer to OE. 
byme , from which however it could not directly 
come, as this gave only the monoeyllabic *bym, 
Burns, Bkyn.J 

A cuirass, corslet, coat of mail ; m Brinie. 

>378 Barbour Brace 11. 33a l*he bind owt at thar byrnya 
brest C1470 Henry Wallace 11. to6 Into y byrncis \v. r. 
birny) y* formast can he ber. 1313 Douglas At nets vu. xL 
05 Hu breistplayt strong and his byrnie. 15R Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 140 With brclstplRlt. birny* Rs the burinll 
brycht. 1864 Sir G. Dasent Jest p Ebtm. (1873) II. 073 
He bed armed himself in two byrnles or shirts of mall. 
9870 Maonumon ft Morris Polsmnge bL 37 No shield or 
byrny might hold against him. 

Byrnysh, byrayot, obs. £ Burnish, -id. 
Byrnatone, obs. form of Brimstone. 
By-rond (bsi*rjwd). Also 8 -9 bye-, [f. By- 3 b, 
4 Road ] A road which is not a main road ; 
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bybobtc. 

R wide rood which does not form the highway 
between towns or places of importance ; an out- 
of-the-way, little-frequented road. 


By-Road, imi R. Blais Gram 691 IWi no bye-road 
To bliss. Macaulay ffht. Rue. 1 . 377 On byroads . . 
1 by long trains ofpackZhorscs. 


goods were carried 

Byronio (beirp*nilc), a. [(. the name of the 
poet I -oid Byron ; see -10, and cf. Miltonic .] 

L Characteristic of, or after the manner of Byron 
or his poetry. Also absot. 

*tfj Bloebw. Mag. XIII. 51V His Byronlc muse procured 
w him the hand of one of our fair countrywomen, 1S30 
Diary qf Man II. « A Byronlc contempt for oar fellow 
€mm&. Jml VI. ss8 A Byronic youth 


in a turn-down collar, t *7* Masson Wertlsw., 4c. 35 The 
Byronlc in poetry is, in some respects, the contradictory 
of the Wordsworthian, says Fboijdk Qatar viii. 83 No 
sentimental passion, .no Byronic mock heroics. 

2 . quasi- sb. pi. [after philippics .] Declamatory 
utterances or invectives in the style of Byron. 

ifflo WmrrLB Ess. 4 Rev. II. 394 Vociferating impotent 
Byronics ag ainst conventional morality. 

Byronlftm (bais-roniz’m). [1. as prec. + -ISM.] 
a. The characteristics of Byron or his poetry, 
b. Imitation of Byron. 

»a«7 W. s. Walkkk Poet. Rem. (1839) Introd. 38 Lord 
Byron e drama of Manfred is . . the perfection of Byronisin. 
1897 Eraser's Mag. LVI. 66 When Byronism was at its 


So also Byrouisd (-Ju niftd), [see -ad I c], ?the 
epic of a Byronian hero. Byronian a } of or 
pertaining to Byron, resembling Byron ; also sb., 
an admit er or imitator of Byron. Byro'nloal a., 
ifrosiik a., «* Byronian ; Byro'nloally adv . ; 
Xyronlet, Byronlte [see -hit, -itr], a follower 
or imitator of Byton. ByronftRO v. [sec -izk], 
a. trans . to invest with the characteristics of 
Byron ; b. intr. to affect or play the Byron. 

ilifl Literary Gat. 546 The prose # Byroniads which In- 
fest the times. xSss BUxckw. Mag. XII. 753 Old-established 
freeholders on the * Byronian Parnassus. 1883 Athetwum 
17 Mar. 340/1 Alfred dc Musset and the French * Byron inns. 
187s Mohlky Crit. Mite. (*8781 935 Silly *Byronical vo- 
taries, who only half understood their idol. 1819 Black tv. 
Mar. XLV. 3,6 Wearing his shirt collar •Byromcally tied 
in front with a slip of black ribbon. *830 Wilson ibid. 
XXVII. 674 An exceedingly neat small *UyroniHh hand. 
l8jo Camvbkll in Fraser' $ Mag. I. 485 If the "Hyronist* 
were to face the savage ordeal. 1884 Swinburne In 19/A 
Cent. Apr. 587 The smallest perceptible "Hyronite or Words- 
worthian. fast Blae/rw. Mae. XIII. 367 *Byroni*ed Cock- 
neys. 1838 Rain . Rev. LX II. 909 His gentleness and de- 
voutness would have Byronized but ill. 1847 Blacbtv.Mag. 
I.XI. 430 I At others., fling their curls hack from their 
brows, unbutton their shirt-collars, and, thus llyronised, 
begin. 

W ‘-room. [f. By- 3 a + Room.] A side or 
private room; a smaller room opening out of 
another. 

sgg6 Shake. v lien. IV, 11. iv. 33 Doe thou stand in some 
hy-rooine. while 1 question my puny Drawer, c 1615 Chat- 
man Odyss. 111. 545 Himself lay in a hy-r 
* " ft. bit ‘ " " 


, „ /-room, far aiiove. 17*7 

Bkadlky Fan/. Diet t I. a.v. Cabbage , Lay them in some 
Cellar or by-room. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mud. Diets. 

Byrralvl, obs. form of Bkuyl. 

II Byr«fo(b 5 \isft). Med. [L. ; a. Gr. fivpaa hide.] 

1811 iloorUM Med. Diet., Byrsa , a leather skin, to spreud 
plaint ers upon. sflBi in Syd. Soc. Lex. idling (Juincy). 

Byrse, obs. form of Buiihx. 

Byruelle, var. Bkkckl, Obs., archer’s butt. 

Byrsle, Byrut, obs. fT. Bikhlk, Burnt. 

Byrt^e, Byrthie, -yn, obs. ff. Biut, Birth, 
Burden. 

t Byrtbynuak. Sc. Law. Obs. Forms: 2-3 
berthynsak, 3 byrthynsak, berthinsak, (6-7 
byrthlnsak, berthinsek, birdlnaek, burding- 
saok, burden sack). [Derived by Skene (1609) 
from Burdin + Sack, and explained accordingly ; 
but no reference to a 1 sack’ appears in the original 
passages in the Assism of William the Lion (and 
its vernacular version!, or in the Kcgiam Majestatem 
The early vernacular form byrthynsak, berthinsak , 
appears to be f. OE. byrden burthen + saett legal 
process, action at law, jurisdiction. But the 
latinized forms iburpenonseca , ybur/wtanseca , pre- 
sent features not easily explained.] (See quots.) 

T1177 Assist Regis W illt Imi xiai [earliest MS. a 1300^ De 
Iburpenenseca sou Berthynsak id cut de furto vituli yel anetis 
vel quantum quis supra dorsum suum portare potent. 13th c. 
transt. Of byrthynsak kot is to say «f^« thyft of a calf or 
of a ram or how mekil as a man may her on his bak bar is 
na court to be haldyn. a 1400 Reg. Mat. (1844) iv. is De 
berthinsak seu yburhansnseca. 1809 Skene Reg. MaJ. 
{Scotch tramsl.) 68 Table, Bvrdingseck, be the Law of bur- 
dingseck, na man sould be hanged for sa meikill of stollen 
meat, as he may bear® in ane neck vpon his back : as for 
ane acheepe or ane calfe. 1698 in Phillips. 

t By-rtt&t sb.,pa. pplc.t PPl. a. Obs. [t By- a a 

+ Run sb. and pplc.] 

m .1 n . * 


A. sb. Running by, course, current. 

1874 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Se/lt. 143 Time all the while 
holding on its even by-run. 


&>f. pfU. and ppl. a. Alio 6 Sc. byranan. 
l. yast, elapsed ; (of payments) in anear, overdue, 
smg Dovolas ACneis v. xi. 34 Lo, sen the foil of Troy .. 
Bminyn is the aevint somer. 1138 Bbllinovn Cron. Scot. 
(ilia) I. C4x The day byranne, alTScottb war exiHL a 1639 
SreytiswooD Hist. Cl Scott, vl <1677) yes The by-run 
Pfni intrometted by the Theaaurer, iqg in Z. Boyd's 
aims Flowsrs (1855; Introd. 41 Byron stipends owing by 
thofofrn. 

2 - As sb. pi. Arrean (of rent, etc.). Cf. By- 
GQNB B. i b. 

1373 Acts Jos V! (i5p7> 1 58 For the by-runes awsnd 
them* sin Skrnb Reg. Mat. Index s.v. Mauler Jam.) 
Thskyrums of his ferms. 

t By H TU nninff, pr. ppu. and vbl. sb. Obs . 
[f. By- a a + Running. j 

A pr.pplt. Going by, passing, current. B. 
vbl. sb. The action of going by or passing. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Stiff. x8 The very existence of 
Goa, with an outward badge or denomination from time 
by-running. Ibid. 901 There were framed, the sundry ages 
or by-runnings and wheelings about of things in this world. 

Byryall, -ale, -all, obs. ff. Burial. 

Byryne, Byryyde, obs. ff. Bekain, Buried. 
Byryxmyn, pa. pple. of Bebun, to encompass. 
By’a, by’t — by nis, by it ; see He, It. 

Bys(e, obs. and var. ff. Bice, Byre, Byss 
B yaule, -ayeul, var. Bbraiel, great-grandfather. 
Bysantin, obs. form of Byzantine. 
tBjr'MWft. Obs. Also 3 bioawo. [early ME. 
bisawc , f. bi-, By + sawe, Saw, saying; cf. By- 
word.] A current saying ; a proverb. 

a »M After. R. 88 Me seiff ine bum we — * Vrom mulne ft 
from cneping . . me tiffinge bringeff'. 1387 Trkvisa Higden 
Rolls Ser. V. 461 Hit is a bysawe, 'God have mercy of 
soules, quoth Oswalde, and fil to )>e ground®’. 

Bysb, var. of Birp, Obs., bishop, 
f By -ICfopft. Obs. rare - *. [f. By- 3 b 4- scape , 
aphet. f. Escape.] A bastard ; cf. By-blow, -slip. 

1848 Earl Monm. BhndCs Hist. vi ix. 197 For his being 
God-son lo her Brother, and . . for dial ibeiug very fair) she 
thought him a by-scape of his. 

Bysohelle, -sohopie, obs. ff. Bushel, Bishop. 
t ByOOTtt, v. Obs. [ - Bksoorn ; see Be- pro/. 
3.] trans. To cover with a:orn. 

a rsao Cursor M. 1661 1 pe riche men bi-scornd him. 
c 13 H Ciiaucer Pert. 7*.pao4 'Dianne was he bescomed {v.r. 
by-scorned, bi-scorncdj. 

t BygOOrn, sb. Obs. rare In 4 byskorne. 

[f. prec. vb.] Contempt, scorn. 

13B7 Trkvira Higden (1865) 1 . 179 Y mages of false goddes 
. . he bro^te to byskorne and bysmere. 

Bysoute, oba. form of Bimcuit. 
t Byae. Obs. Also 3 biae, 5 bya, boaahe, 6 
bioe. [Origin unknown: possibly F. bis dark 
brown. The suggestion that it is the same as 
Bihse, OF. bissc, bisee , biche • female deer’, hardly 
suits the sense, and the forms do not agree.] 

Some kind of (7 brown) fur, much uaed in the 
15th c. for trimming gowns etc. 

r is8o A Sarmten xt in E. E. P. (1863) s Silk no sendale 
ni<i i>er none no bine no no meniuer. 1407 Wiil of Escryk 
(Somerset Ho.), Furrata cum Ilyn. 140a F..R. Wills (t88a) 
50 A gown furred with Bcsiihe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
50/j A double stole furryd with byse. Mil Douglas Atneis 
viii. Prol. 57 Byand byxnely . . beuir and bice. 

Byae(e, Bysege, obs. ff. Benee, Besiege. 
f Byian, sb. Obs. exc. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 1 b$sen, bisine, 1-4 biaen, 2-3 biane, 
3 bialn, 4 bysine, -yne, 5 byayn (bysynt), 6-7 
by sin, 9 bison, by sen, by sen. fpartly OE. bysen 
example; but the later use is exclusively northern, 
and apparently from the cognate ON. bysn wonder, 
portentous thing. See also Byhym.] 

I. 1 . An example, a pattern. 

rojo I.tndisf. Gotf. John xtii. 15 Risen [Rnskw, bisine] 
forSon ic snide iuh. c tin Lamb Horn. 5 Godalmihti.. 
sette us bisne. e 1130 Halt Meid. 45 After ^e bisne of \>ut 
eadi meiden. a irao Sawle * Warde in Cott. Horn. 745 
Ure lauerd . .teachcij us |»urh a t#i*ne. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cott sc. 1037 pe body* of be world . . Shewed us for Linens 
. . How we suld serve Goa. 

II. 2 . Something monstrous or .portentous ; a 
shocking sight, sorry spectacle, disgraceful thing. 

a 1488 Holland Houlate ix, I am nytnerit ane Owll.. 
Wy*yn of all hirdi' tlml euer body bure. a 1800 Mont- 
gomerie Soon, xxxiv. Fy, luthsome lyfe I Fy, death, that 
duu not [serve me) Rot quik and dedd a bysin thow must 
[preserve me]. 1803 R. Anderson Cumber Id. Bail. 63 She's 
a them and a bysen to aw the heale town. 1874 Waugh 
Jannoek ii. 13 in Latte. Gloss. (K. D. S.), It'll be a sham 
an* a biaen, if we cannot find him a mensefol of a dinner. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. Monstrous, shocking, con- 
spicuously bad or disgraceful. 

e 1375 T Barbour St. Mathias *9 He sal be a bysyne mane 
For hit ill to al bat tpek cone. — St. Catherine q^ t ft rook 
a bytine wyfof^. 0405 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xul 50 (Jam.) 
Eftyre that he wes broucht on hero Til abyeynt best all 
lyke. 1883 Rorson Bards Tyne 504 A bison sight . . 
The want that e'er you saw. / 

+ Bygan, v. Obs. [OE. bjseman , bysnian , f. 
bysem ; see prec. Cf. also ON. bysna to portend, 
bode.] trans. 

1 . a. To set an example to ; only in OE. b. To 
afford an example or type of, typify, betoken. 


aim* K. Airs Booth, xxxiiL I4 Na Msnode Jm 1 


man, fmbam be nan mr po 1 


/bfit. axxix. • 11 Da bis- 


nodon hiora aftergengum. cum Metr. Horn, six Pflt that 
denes qoen it is tan. Bisens owing wit wik man. For Ids 
•in defot on god men. ibid. 104 Water Usenel sin and plUlt. 
2 . To liken, compare. 

rsjsg Motr. Horn. 37 Man! man nud blsend be Unto dm 


ByMne, obs. form of Berks v. 
t ByMniag, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing^.J 
The action of setting an example ; concr . a pat- 
tern, example, symbol, type. 

ft 179 Lamb. Horn. 93 Efier Jrtttere bimunge weren arerede 
munecnene Hf nud. 01300 Cursor M. 01718 Of croice in 
|>e aid testament was mani binning {v.r. bisening). ctgefl 
Metr. Horn. 138 Forth! wil I schaw other thinges, That er 
apert biseningex, 

t ByMaing, Ityraing, ppl a. Oh. ft 
Byhen v. ( in sense of ON. bysna to fiortend > + 
-1 no 2 .1 Ill-boding, portentous, monstrous, fright- 
ful ; also quaai-.rA a monster. 

c 1373 t Barbour St. Pelagia 968 Tomak hethinge Of me 
as ora bysninge thinge. — St. Ntniemt^ Sa wes it borne 
a bymynge . .For a-gane kynd wes It sa Pat bak-wart stud 
hele ft ta. sees Douglas Pal. Hon. 6sc Ilk wicht hes sum 
wdlfoir . . Saif me bysning. Ibid. 740 In till sum byaning 
be 1st transfigurat me. 

Byset, obs. pa. t. of Burt v. 

Bysext, variant of Binrext, Obs. 
Byshehopp x e, byshop, obs. forms of Bishop. 
Byside, obs. f. Behidjc ; obs. pa. t. of Bury v. 
Bysi(e, Bysily, -nes, obs. ff. Bury, -ily, -inerr. 
Byskst, ol>s. form of Btrcuit, Brirket 
t By-slip. Obs. [f. By- a b + Slip sb.] 

1. A casual or trivial fault. 

sfiia Chapman Widow's T. v, Might It not concur with 
. .your office . . to wink a little at a by-slip or soY 

2 . transf. A bastard. Cf. By-bcapk. 

a 1890 Hacket Abf. Williams 11. (169a* 37 An Pope Paul 
the third carried himself to his ungracious by-sfips van 
Incubus could not have begot worse). 

Byslober, obs. form of Behlobber v. 
t Bysm(s, aphetic form of Abysm (cf. Bihme). 

14I3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 94/3 He wan a bysme or swolowe 
bycanKe he dew rued to perse the depnex of dyuynyte. 

Bysm-, Byan-, obs. forms of Berm-, Bern-. 
Byaom(e, byaon(e, bysount: see Besom, 
Bison, Bibhon. 

t Byso ndre, cuiv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. By-, Be- 
pref + A- 8 under, alter pairs like ajore, before , 
alow, below , etc.] Apart, asunder. 

1498 Dives Op Pattp. (W. de W ) 1. liv. 96/1 Men dwelle in 
many dyuerse londes many a thousande inyles b>-soiulre. 

Bysouth, : see By prep. 9, and Be-bouth. 
t Byspa-rkit. ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [f. By-~Be- 
pref. -h Spark.] Bespattered, spotted. 

1913 Douglas Mneis vu. x. 74 Wyth bludc bynparkit 
vyssage heyd and lials. 

t By-spssoh. Obs. [see By- a c, 3 c.] An 
incidental or casual speech : au indirect utterance 
or allusion ; an obiter dictum ; an * aside \ 

1994 Hooker Keel. Pol. 111.(1633) 135 Their common prac- 
tice is to quote by speeches in some historical! narration. 
1605 K. Long Barclay's Argenis 11. vii. 83 His wile, .would 
many times cast out by-speeches of Arsidas. 

t Byspel, bi’ipel. Obs. or ? dial. Also 9 Sc. 
and north, byspale. [ME. bispell, OK. bl' spell, 
big spell, f. bl, By + Spell tale, story, narration ; 
cogn. w. MHG. blspd. btspil 'instance, example’, 
MT)u. bispel, byspel iKilian). As in other nominal 
compounds, the prefix had the strong accented 
form, and appears to retain the sound of by (bai) 
in the dialects in which the word lingers ; but it 
was perhaps shortened to (bi'spcl) in ME.] 

1 . A parable. 


C990 Lindief. Gosh. Matt. xxi. 33 Oficro bispell hares s«- 
1000 Ags. Gosh, ibid ., Gehyraff me offer bigspel. ru6o 
Hatton G.^ ibid., Geheraff nu offer byspel. CS179 Cott. 


Horn. 933 Gode matin, undentandeff ]»is bispaL 

2 . A proverb. 

cteoo /Ri.fric Dent, xxviii. 37 And xa forwurhah hurh 
bi^spell [Wvclif ft 161 x proverb] and bigewidas. a lag* 
Owl Op Might. 197 Her-bi men segget a bi-spel. i%# 
Blount Glotsogr. s.v. Gospel, Bigspell<Deut. aB. 17) signifies 
a by-word or Proverb; or (as it is used in the North) By- 
spell. 

8. dial. One whose worthlessness is proverbial, 
who becomes a byword. 

189s Nicholson in Ray N.C. Words (P.. D. S.\ Bispel, 
nequam, q.d. Qui adeo insignia ast Nebulo ut jam In pro- 
verbium abiit. 1709 T. Hkarnk Collect. » 1886) II. a8i By- 
spal, homo nikili ; lta Aneli Borealea 1B08 Jamieson s.v.. 
4 He's just a byspale.' 'lie's naa byspel mair than me. 
s8si Willan Gloss. West R. Vorksk. (E. D. &), Byspelt. 

4 . An illegitimate child, a bastard. Cf. By-blow. 
_ * 7 *« J- Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Byspel, a 
bastard, or an outcast in a family. tBo8 Jamieson Byupel, 
an c hild. 

t BjM, ii- 1 Obs. Forms: g -4 biae, 4 biea, 
bUf, Dija, btyi, bijoe, 4-6 bis, bya, 4-7 bjoe, 
biaae, 5-7 byaae, 6 bias, 7 bye®, [a. OF. bysse, 
ad. L. byssus : see BybburJ * Bybrub 1 ; Fine 
linen. The word was to English writers often 
a mere name to which they attached no certain 
meaning, except that of fineness and value ; in the 
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mr-nan. 


im 

versions of tbs Bible it Is variously rendered ; the 
vcnioia of 16x1 hat ‘ fine linen'. 

* , M ,S W. God> JS! 0 *!??? * • l Hlr P* r «»d 
bill, sail Wvcur /.nAt m 19 Clochid in purpur, Mid 
Wye, ttSffr whit silk [Tihdalb fyne bysre; Cbanmer fyn* 
Whyte; lynnen : /Mrat.iUke ; dis fine linnenj. 

— Mm, ala. 8 With wb{jie bflee shynynge (xjM white hie- 
syn edtynyngc; Tiudaii, Crammer pure end goodly my net ; 
Genov. pure fyne iynen doth and shining; Jthem. sUfce 
glittering end white ; dn fine Honan, cleene end white], 
egfo Lyoeaue Due . sovi A robe of purpura bye ten 
Paata Ord. if Carter Wks. II. a»8 A canopy of crimson 
bysre Spangled with gold, tig Hkywood Hierarch, v, 
a«6 Costly robes of snndry colour'd Bisse. 1648 Br. Hall 
Set. Thoughts 1 13 The rich glutton . . clothed in purple 
Ibyui 

t Byif. sb.* Obs. [formed by removing the pri- 
vative 4 (tom abyss, Gr. H-fivooot ; cf. Or. Qvocit 
• depth of the sea, bottom'.] In the philosophy 
of Boehroe: The opposite of abyss or void ; plenum, 
substance, ground of attributes. 

sfiSp tr. Behmen's Epist. IL (1886) 8 . 1 saw. .the Being of all 


white, to surpass in whiteness. Originally therefore tBywirriLke, v. Obs. rar$-\ [properly by* 
a fibre or fabnc distinguished for its whiteness.] stwinSs, f. By- -Be- intensive + Svimi v. to labour, 
*■_ exceedingly fine and valuable textile fibre toll.] iutr. To work hard, exert oneself, labour 


1 in whiteness. Originally therefore 


festation of tho Abysse in a Bysse or Ground. 1691 E, 
Taylor Bekmeete These. Philos. 4s A Bya or Ground, 
whence come Forms or Properties. Ibid. 346 It . . is the 
greatest substance in the Deity ; drawing Abyss into Byss. 

f Byil, v. Obs . Also 5 byssyn, blasyn, 6 bit. 
[onomatopoeic.] 

1 . trans. To sing or hum (children) to sleep. 
Hence Byasing vbt. sb. and ppl. a. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 37/x Byssyn chyldur, soph, neuior. 
Byssynge of chyldymc, topic 10. Ilyssynge songys, fast in- 
nma. 

2 . intr . To hiss, fizz (as In the fire). 

1513 Douglas jEneit viil vii. xio The Irne lumpis . . Can 
byss and quhisyll. c 1590 Fyre cf Purgat. iii. in Code 4 
Godlie Bail. 163 Thay . . lot the saulis burn aud bis Of all 
thair Foumloiourit. 

ByiSfiOSOni (bia/ijw), a. Hot. [f. Byns-cs ; 
sec -aceous.] 1 Composed of fine entangled 
threads' ( Treas. Hot. 1866). 

1835 I.indley Inirod. Bot. 11 . 36a Byttaccout, divided 
inio very fine pieces, like wool, as the roots of some agarics. 

Byifill (brs&L, a. [f. By8h-ur + -al 1.] Of or 
belonging to the byssus of molluscs. 

_ *854 Woodward Moiiusca ( 1856) 304 The posterior, byssal 
foramen of the bivalve. xt66 lutelU Observ. No. 49. 54 Tbe 
byssal threads. 

Bysse, obs. and var. form of Bros, Bras. 
Bysshell, Byashope, obs. ft. Bushel, Bishop. 
Byisiforoni (bisi-feraa), a . Zool. [f. Bysh-us 
+ -(i )fkrouh.] Furnished (as a shell-fish) with 
a byssus (sense 3). 

1035-6 Tonn Cyd. Aunt. I. 702/1 The group ofhyssiferous 
Dimyuria. 187s Blakf. Zool. 069 The foot is cylindrical, 
grooved and byssiferous. 

Bysiilie (bi'Bin), a. In 4 biaayn, bijoen. 
[ad. L. byss in-us, a. Gr. fivoaivos made of byssus.] 

1 . Made of byssus or fine linen. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Byssine, silken, or which is made 
of fine flax or cloth, *713 tr. Pancirollut Rerum Mem. I. 
1. v. 14 That delicate Down, .which sticks to a certain kind 
of Shell-fish . . whence are made a sort of Garments called 
Byssine. 1849 Kingsley Mi sc. < *859) II. 173 The East sent 
to Rome aooo years ago its ' byssine garments'. 1877 
Plumpthr Sophocles 407 jEncas . . on his shoulders hears 
his sire, Who lets his byssine mantle fall in folds. 

2 . quasi -xA [ L. byssinum .") — Byss sb. 1 

13 §i Wyclip Rev. xix. 8 And it in jouun to hir, that she 
eouere hir with whijte byce [1388 bissyn] shijnynge ; for- 
sothc bijeen 1 1388 bissyn, Vulg. byssinum) ben the iusti- 
fiynges of seyntis. s8ai Lockhart Valerius II. Hi. xo6 
Perhaps a yellow byssine would suit me better. 

Bysao-ark, Anglicized form of bysso-arca, 
a sub-genus of molluscs, having a byssus. 

(1896 Penny Cyct . VI. 80/2 Byssoarca.] iS§4 Woodward 
Moiiusca < 1856) 967 The Bysao-arks secrete themselves under 
stones at low-water. 

Bylioid (bi- acrid), a. Bot. [f. Bysb-us 4- -oro.l 
Like a byssus; having a fringed structure with 
threads of unequal lengths. 

1857 Bf.rkki.kv Cryptog. Bot. | 160. 185 Nucleus sur- 
rounded by a whorl of byssoid brauchlets. s86x H. Mac- 
millan Footnotes Page Nat. 140 The yellow hyaline fila- 
ments found at the bottom of wine bottles . . their byssoid 
nature. 

Byiiolite (brs<*bit). [f. Gr. fiwraot + -LTTK.] 
An olive-green fibrous mineral, a variety of Am- 
phibolic ; the same as Abbestou). 

7 in Craig. 1869 Daily Nev>t 8 Oct., Columns of 
Oriental byssolite. 1899 Rutlky Stud. Rocks x. 131 Bys- 
solite is more compact in aggregation. 

Bysaop, -ryohe, obs. ff. Bishop, -me. 
Bysifif (bi sife). Also 5-7 blaaua. [a. L. 
byssus , a. Gr. ftiaoot * a fine yellowish flax, and the 
linen made from it, but in later writers taken for 
cotton, also silk, which was supposed to be a kind 
of cotton* (Liddell 8c Scott), ad. Hcb. yia huts, 
applied to 1 the finest and most precious stuffs, as 
worn by kings, priests, and persons of high rank 
or honour* (Gesenius), transl. in Bible of t6ii 
' fine linen*, f. root *713 bills , Arab. ^# 1 *. to be 


and fabric known to the ancients ; apparently the 
word was used, or misused, of various substances, 
linen, cotton, and silk, but it denoted properly (as 
shown by recent microscopic examination of 
mummy-cloths, which according to Herodotus 
were made of flihrtror) a kind of flax, and hence 
is^apjHopriately translated in the English Bible 

1398 Trkvisa Barth DeP. R. xvil xevil. (1495) 664 Therbo 
many mature flexe . but the fayrett of aJ growyth in 
fcgypte : fur therof 1* Bissus made ryght fayre and wbyte 
as snowe. 1605 Camden Rem. ( 1637) 194 Bimiu was a piantc 
or kinde of si Ike graieie. tm tr. t'auciroltus' Rerum Mem. 
I. L v. 13 ttynuR was a fine sort of Flax, which grew in 
Greece. x«a8 Dk Quincry Toilette Hebr. Lady Wk&. XII. 
117 For wool and flax wo* often *u bantu ted the finest bywms 
or other silky substance. t866 Fkltun Anc. 4 Mod. Ur. 1 . 
vi. 38 Hair-nets made of golden thread or silk or byssus. 

i*». A name formerly given to filamentous fungoid 
growths of different kinds, which are now more 
accurately classified. Obs. 

*788 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Byssus .. a genus of mosses 
the most imperfect of the whole class of vegetables. 1770 
Withering Brit. Plants k 1796. IV. 143 Cryptugamia. Algw. 
Byssus, substance like fine down or velvet, simple or feathered. 
*•38 Rcott. of Vegetation ija The mouse-skin byssus may 
be seen attached to the roof of the vault in wine cellars. 

8. Zool. The tuft of fine silky filaments by which 
molluscs of the genus JHnna and various mussels 
attach themselves to the surface of rocks; it is 
secreted by the byssus-j/and in the foot. 

* These filaments have been spun, and made into small 
articles of apparel . . Their colour is brilliant, and ranges 
from n beautiful golden yellow to a rich brown : they also 
are very durable. .The fabric is so thin that a pair of stock- 
ings may be put in on ordinary-si/cd snuff-box' (Beck 
Draper’s Diet. 

X836I odd Cyit. A uat. I. 702 The byssus is a bundle of 
homy or silky filaments. 1838 New Monthly Mag. LIU. 
546 They . . inoor themselves to ro«.ks and stones by the 
tiny cables of their byssus. 1879 Casseifs Techu. Educ. IV. 
199 Mussels ore used at Bideford to fix, by means of their 
byssus, the stones of a bridge, which is difficult to keep in 
repair, owing to the rapidity of the tide. 

4 . Bot. * The thread-like stipe of some fungi 
Syd. Soc. fox. 1881. 1866 Treat. Hot. s.v. 

t 5 . A nnrae formerly given to Arbebtoh. 

1864 Webster cites Nicholson. 

Byst, for biddest^ prayeat : see Bid v. 7 b. 
Bystade, obs. form of Bkntkd. 

Bystander (bai'sbondaj). Also 8-9 bye- 
■bonder, [f. By- 2 a + Stander.] One who is 
standing by ; one who is present without taking 
part in what is going on ; a passive spectator. 

a <619 Donne Biaihan. (1644) 137 Such an act, either in 
Executioner or by-stander, is no way justifiable. 1669 
Manley tr. Crotius' Low-C. Wars 439 The Gunpowder . . 
living by chance fired, destroyed many of the hy-standers. 
1713 Swift Salaman. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 77 Then 1*11 appeal 
tu each by-slander. If this ini not a Salamander! iSaa 
Imison Sc. 4- Art I. 269 A bye-stander will see nothing of 
the image. 1848 Macaui.av Hist. hug. 1. 366 Bystanders 
whom His Majesty recognised. 1873 Jowett Plato (cd. a) 
V. 154 Ut the bystander inform the rulers. 

By-ritt mdin g , ppl. a. [f. By- a a + Stand- 
ing.] That stands by or near. 

t6aa Sfarhuw Ilk. Corn. Prayer (1661) 250 A by-standing 
Table called the Table of Proposition. 1884 A. A, Putnam 
so Vrs. Judge xii. 85 Money .. forthcoming from the 
pockets of by-standing friends. 

Byatarde. obs. form of Bustard. 

Systole, Byatorye : sec Brstkal, Bistoury. 
t Byitoir. AV. Obs. Also 7 boystour, boia- 
ture. [The variant boistour suggests identity with 
Boaster; anti the earlier senses of Boast (in Sc, 
boist) give a suitable meaning ; but the form by~ 
stour is not explained.] 

A loud rude talker; a braggart, bully. 

1539 Lyndksay Satyrs 2091 Hint bystour salhe brunt in- 
continent. a than Montgomerie Fly tine 123 Bleird, tab- 
ling, bystour-taird, obey. Ibid. 915 Kidand like buistures 
all beshitten. 655 Beshitten koystour |cd. *688 by-stuurj. 
By-otreet (bsi strlt). Also 8-9 bye-street, 
[f. By- 3 b + Street.] A street out of the main 
thoroughfare ; a side street, lying out of the way, 
and hence less frequented. 

167a Drydf.n Frol. Women (Globe) 412 In sum by-street 
To take a lodging. *704 Lond. Gas. No. 402(7/9 They were 
to watch him at the turning of a certain By-street. *780 
Coxk Russ. Discord 216 It has two principal streets . . with 
two by-streeu running South. 1880 Browning Dram. 
Idyls. Pietro 38 Padua's blackest blindest bye-strect. 
By-stroke : see By- 2 c. 

Bystrow, Bystryde : see Bestrew, Bestride. 
+ Bystrlp, v. Obs. rare- l . [f. By- « Be- pref. 2 
•f Suli* v. to sully.] trans. To besully, befoul, 
r *3*9 K. K. A Hit. P. B. 573 pe vylanye . . pat by-*ulpei 
manneji saulo in vnsounde tart. 

f By'HWe'lt, v. Obs. rare- 1 . Pa. pplc. in 5 by- 
awnlt. [f. By- « Be- prof. 2 + Swklt.] trans . 
To burn, scondi. 

ctsm Chron. Vilad. 329 How hurre clothus lye . . Among 
pe gledys alle by swulte. 


+ ] Imrah, v. Obs. rar$-\ [properly by- 
stoinko, f. By* -Be- intensive + Swims v. to labour, 
toil.] intr. To work hard, exert oneself, labour. 

t a 140a Marts Arth. it 28 Tulle swytta he byiMolne, 
Swappes in with the swerde pat it pa swaaga bryttedd. 

Byey, -nooiao, obs. forms of Busy, Bubimesa. 

t By-sybbo. Obs. [f. By- + sybbo Sib.] Re- 
lated, a relative. 

[c *319 Shorbham 70 And tliet ine the reive degra That hy 
beth here by tyhbe.] ct 440 *W. b Wr.-Wttlcker 96a 
Affinis, by sybbe. 

tBysyXH. -Sr. Obs. [Apparently a corrupt form 
of Bycixn, and prob. the same as* Besom sb.*] ■ 
Byben a. 

0144A Holland Heulate Ixxiv. (Bannatyne MS, 1 AUace, 
I am loot, lathest of all, Bysym \v.r. hyayn] io bale befh 
[Cf. t. 6 Quhame sail I blame in this broth, a besum (an 
bysynl that 1 bef] 

Byayna, Byaynt: see Bt&en, -img. 

Byaayn, vmr. of Rrau v. Obs. 

Byfc, etc.: see Bit. 

J^t-»biddeth : see Bid v. 

+ By-table. Obs. [f. By- 3 a + Table.] Aside- 
table ; one which is not the main table in a room. 

I9B» Kidi.f.y in Strype A tel. Mem . II. i. xxx. 156 To taka 
down and abolish all other by-tables and altaiR. 1609 K. 


down and abolish all other by-tables and altars. *6 m K. 
1 <oNo tr. Barclay's Argents xii. xxiv. 129 He had seen a Box 
of most curious works, upon a by-table, a *809 A. Carlylk 
Autobieg. 488 His companions (sat] at a by-table. 
Byt&ken, ( 4 m. form of Betoken v. 
t fly-tall, Obs. Also 4 bitale, 6 hytaile. 
[f. bi-. By- 4 Talk.] a. A parable ; cf. By spiel i. 
d. An irrelevant tale, a tale by the way. 

aimo L(fe of Jesus (Horstm.) sar (MStx.) Ora louerd 
prvehede pat folk . .And seide heom par to ana bitnla. 1993 
T. Wilson Rhet. 48 Tel me no bytailes, such as are to no 
purpose. 

By-talk (bai tjk). Also 9 bye-, [f. By- 30 + 
Talk sb. ] 

1 . Talk aside; incidental talk away from the 
main business, or at by-times ; irrelevant speech, 
small talk, tittle-tattle. 

1963 Foxk A. 4 M 820/1 The sayde bishops bytalke 
wok not muche materiall. xgfio North Plutarch 730 De- 
mosthenes . . sought occasions in his by-talk to shew men 
that he was excellently well learned. 1693 Lilbum Tryed 
4 Cast 1 26 He knew, by such by-talk andimpertinencies . • 
how to take away . . their reason. *819 Scott Guy Man* 
tiering iii, * O troth, Iourd,' continued they, during this by- 
talk, * it's but,' etc. 

+ 2 . The object or butt of such talk ; a Byword. 
*879 Touhon Calvin's Serm. Tim. 192/1 He shalbe made 
a mocking stock, & a bytalk in eucry mans mouth. 

Bytaught, etc. : see Betauuht. 

Bytoh(e, Byte, obs. forms of Bitoh, Bite. 
Byteohe, var. of Bkteauh v. Obs. 

Byteli, -ylle, byttll, obs. forms of Beetle. 

By ten, bytone, obs. forms of Bktony. 
By-term (bai t^im). Also 6 bye-tearme. [f. 
By- 4, 5 f Term.] 

1 1 . A by-name, a nickname. Obs. 

X979TWYNK Phisicke agst. Fort . 1 xlii. 60b, Oftentymes 
great infanta growetli vppon small causes, and vile bye 
tearniCH, vppon honourable names. 

2 . In University of Cambridge : A term which 
is not the main one for entering or lor taking 
degrees. 

(The degree of 11 . A can be taken after residing for a cer- 
tain number of terms ; but to make this fit with the annual 
examination for honours, a student must enter at tho be- 
ginning of (lie October term.) 

1S83 A theneum 15 Dec. 770 Bulwer took his degree at 
a by-term, and did not try for honours. 

By the by: see By Prep. 12 b, By jA 2 a b, c. 
Bythenehe, -thenke, obs. ff. Bethink. 
By-thing ibarjui)). [f. By- 4, 5+ Tamo.] 
That which ii not the main thing; a matter by 
the wav, or for by-times. 

17s* Strvfr Fed. Mem. 1 . 1. xxiv. 174 Not [content to 
swear] to the whole act, some by-things in it not agreeing 
to their judgments. *899 G. Wilson A. Forbes x. (i86x) 


to their judgments, tfin G. Wilson K. Forbes x. (i86xj 
318 Only .. as a kind of by-thing could he find time for 
zoological . . pursuits. 1884 Tknnyson Bechet iil UL 13a 
These are by-things In the great cause. 

t Bythi'AM, bython-t. Also bipinne, bi- 
pute, bythowte, bethout. Altered forms [app. 
produced by the substitution of by for wi\ in ws/i] 
of Within, Without (cf. Bedkne). 

a *300 Florie 4 Bi. a 18 Seue hundred tures and two fleop 
in pe bun biput* mo. Ibid. 244 Ef per comep etii man 
Ilipiniie btlke borbecan. a 1400 Usages ef Winchester In 
Rug. Gilds 354 Eucrych defawte by-pinnc pe amountaunce 
of pro shyllyngea Ibid. 363 I ess pe tenaunt by-powte 
rekencrynge. 1980 Marpref. Kpit. (1843) *5 Tell me then 
bethout disstmblauon. 1879 Jamikson, Bethout , without. 
Fife . 

Bythwlnd, obs. f. Wjthwihd, a plant (cf. prec.) 

1647 Lilly Chr. AetroL viii. 59 He (apt urn J governeth 
• .Nightshade, Bythwind, Angelica, Sage. 

Bytide, Bytimes: see Betide, Betimes. 

By-time (bai-taim). Also 9 bye-, [f. By- 4 + 
Time.] Time not occupied by one's main work 
or pursuits; spare time, odd hours. 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. Pref. (1823) 3 To spend some 
by-time for my recreation in searching out their [bees' 



BTtOVRm. 

•*■<* m Journo* UU. 1 . a**iT. «fc I, dwnfen, Os 
PW at np’UiMfc and of by-times 1 Suva enough, 4ft 
Dickers Mat. Fir. w v, In bye-times. as no thbhoUdajf',. , 
Bytoken(e, Bytore, obs. ff. Bitokin, Birnm 
Bytowaitft (taitaunait). Min. [f. Byte wk 
(now Ottawa) in Canada, when it occult + *n$j 
A variety of AMOBTtUTX 
1061 Dana Min. 34a ^ 1 

Bytr- : tee Bits-, 

Byttel, -•U, -U, -yllo, obt. forms of Bbitli, 
Byttour, -ur(e, -yr, obs. forms of hmzza. 
Bytumen, obs. form of Bitumen. 
By-turning, a turning, leading aside : see Bf * 
3 b. 

t Bjr-rene. Oh. [f. Bt a. + Vims : cf. By- 
woBixj A verse that passes current, a rimed saw 
or maxim. 

*000 Mourn ft Bum. Health's Imfrov. (1746) trS The 
Dutchmen have a By- verse amongst them to this Effect. 

By-viffw. ? Obs. Also 8 bye-, [f. By- s b, 
3 c, d ¥ View sb.] ft. A side glance, or glimpse ; 
a look diiected to an object not immediately before 
the eye. b. A private, Una vowed, or sell-interested 
aim ; cf. By-in a 

m 1731 Aitunusv (J.) No by views of his own shall mis- 
lead him. «7jj Grays Inn JmL No. 30 t 17561 1 . 193 Every 
Reader of Taste must have been greatly delighted with 
these Bye .views. 

By-Wftlk (bri’wjk). Also 6 biwalk. [f.Br-gb 
+ Walk sb ] A private or sequestered walk ; a 
by-path. lit. and fig. 

1049 Latimer Strm. bqf. Edw. VI % L (Arbt) 36 Let vs not 
take any biwalkes. but let gods word Uirecte vs. 167s 
Wycherley Lot* in Wood 111. iii, Have I found you in 
your by-walks t 17*5 Pont Odyss. xiu. 510 nots, Thera 
should be by -walks to retire into sometimes for our case. 
ilSa Smith Eng. 4 Fr J)ut., By-walk, promenade dearth. 
So By-walker, one who frequents by-paths, one 
who strays from the highway or right way ; lit. 
aud fie . ; also By-walking vbl. sb. 

1040 I* An mbs Strm. bqf. Edw. VI, iii. (Arb.) 78 Excytinge 
my audience to beware of by-walkynges. Ibid. iv. us Ab- 
aaloo David's son was a bywalker. 1570-00 Aar. Sandis 
Strm. (184U I1B St. Paul noteth other by-walkers. 

3, 5 + Ward.] 


Bywftrd (baiwfijd), sb. [f. Bf- 3 
A ward or guard which is not the mai 


the Byward Tower in the Tower of l^onrion. 

1840 Aikswobth Tower of Lend, iv, A large drawbridge 
then led to another portal forming the principal entrance 
to the outer ward, and called the ify-ward or (isle lower. 

t Bywird, By-wards, adv. oh. [f. by adv. 
+ -w abd.s.J Sideways. 

(In first quot. ward perh.w* confinement, custody*.) 

■000 J. Hkvwood Spider 4 FI. iv. e8 In echo weake place 
Is wouen a weauing cast, By warde, in warde, to wards the 
flic more fast. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 75 The 
spring . . would only be pusln forwards or by-ward*. 

By-way (baiwJ 1 )- Forms : 4 biwoi, 5 bye- 
waye, 6 ole-, by-wale, 9 bye-way, 5- by-way. 
[f. By- 3b + Way] 

L A wav other than the highway ; a side road ; 
a secluded, private, obscure, or unfrequented way. 

5 f Rohs Ser.) By a bywey 


way. 1596 Spenser 
beaten was moat plaine, 


sdor & hyse toke | at way. 
i. 6k Dat Venuyd J>-ime a by 
F. 1. 1. sB That path he kept, which 


ever would to any by-way bend. 


ifisi Bist.t Judg. v, 6 In the dayes of lael. .the traueilers 
walked UiorOsr by-wayes. 170! Morntux Rabelais v. xxvi. 
(1737! 114 Highways, Crossways, and Byways. 1B60 Aoucs 
Fauriel s Frets. Poetry xL S39 Totally unacquainted with 
the by-ways of the forest. 

2 transf or fig ; often dcpreciatively. 

sett Carton Chart . Gedda Ckyldr. aj Suche a man cometh 
lightly in to a byewaye and for nuiny errours he slideth ful 
folyly. i0|0 CovxaoAtR Isa. Ivii 17 He tumeth him self, 
and foloweth y byways of his owns hert. 1697 Drydem 
Virg.f Ate. Georg.it 79* > I. §03 A Precept that enters it (the 
Understanding] as it were thro* a By-way. vM 7 # Tuck** 
/./. Nat. 1 1 . 61 1 Children drawn into the world through this 
by-way are looked upon as a burden. 1846 D. Jkrrold Ckron. 
U averna e k Wks. IV. 439 The by-ways and short-cuts to 
wealth, 1040 Mss. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art 1850 195 A 
friend, learned in all the byways . . of Italian literature. 

8. attrib. 

I 06 i HiCKiRiNOtLL Jamaica 84 Undisputed Titles need 
not by-way stratagems to ensure their Negotiations. 1700 
Load. Gas. No. 5910/4 All Bye-Way and Cross-Road Letters 
are to be paid for. 
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pbW# gwtntivt \CI« MKTMMV) Of 

eegtutk ebjeet: with quot. 1703 ctBr a. 1. 

1040 ladMuSsm*. bef. Echo. 07 , 8 . (Arts) 58 The I«Ni 
- wn vpon them to brake laws* and to go by mm* 
• 1894 Clarendon Hist. Rob. (im* If. vtn.410 Marching 
by-ways . . they likewise passed Over the Thames, MSg 
Ds Fug VSy.t**mdWofG\ 1840) 31s Carrying them by- 
ways and unfrequented. 

Bywelde, obs, f. Biwbli). 
tBywftHt, fpl a. St. Obt. [f. Br- a d 4 
went, a u pplc. ot Wind.] Bygone, put 

1013 Douglas Mutts vi. nil. 40 For thair inveterat vieis 
aid bywent, By pvnycioun satisfoctioun to male, ug Bit- 
lsnorn Livy (i8ss> Introd. 6 Contidder of RomantsTia all 
thara time bywent. 

Bywepe, obt, form of Biwur v. 

By- west: see By prep. 9 c. 

Byweuen, -von, vsr. of Btwivi v.* Oh. 

+ Bywbo'pffii ; also by - woopen, -wopen; 
? irregular str. pa. pple. of Bewhapi v. Obs. (It 
does not appear wnere Phillips found the word.) 
1878 Phillips (App.) Byavoobeu (1678 bywepen], (old 
word) made senseless. 1773 Ash, By w ke / m (obsolete,), 
stupified, made senseless. 

By- wipe, side-stroke : tee By- 2 c. 

By w o rd (bai-wBid). Forms : 1-2 blwyrdo, 
-word, 4-6 by-worde, 6 by-woorde, ble-word, 
6-9 bye-word(o,6- by-word. [f. By a. 2 + Word.] 

1 . A proverb, proverbial saying. 

ctoge Glass, in Wr-Walcker 470 Proutrblum , biwvrde. 
exist O. E. Ckrou. an. 1130 Oc man seifi to biworde, hmxe 
sitteO ha scores dcleth. 0374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 769 
For which ful oft a by worde here 1 seye/I'hat rootcles mot 
grene soone deye. CS400 Borya 9941 There is a comyn 
By word . . Wcle selUth he his peny that the pound therby 
aavith. 1570 Lyly Eufkuts (Arb.) 48 Is it not a by word, 
like will to like 1741 Richardson Pamela (18941 »• 99 As 
honett as goodman Andrews, was a bye-word. 1849 Btadm. 
Mag. 686 An old byword, which says more people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows. 

f b. A parable. Oh. 

V1550 Chkke Matt. xlii. 3 He spaak vnto yem much in 
biwordes and said. 

2 . A person or thing who becomes proverbial, 
at a type of specified characteristics; an object 
of scorn or contempt 

XUS Coves dai. s Peat. xxviiL 37 Thou Shalt go to waist, 
ancTbecome a In worde, and a laughingc stocke vmonge all 
nucions. 1575 85 Asp. Sanuys berm. <184x1 349 Marked 
like Cain to be a bye-word, and an example of Cods 
justice to all the world. x 0 xx Bible « AWi ix. 7 Israel 
shall bee a prouerhc, and a by-word among all people. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa II. 977, I am the talk and the bye- 
word of half the county. 1776 Adam Smith W. Nat. I. 
lx. 1 16 Apothecaries' profit is become a bye-word. 1867 
Frouur Short Stud. <1883) IV. n. vi. 959 The Church courts 
were a byword for iniquity in every country in Europe. 

b. A nickname, byname, epithet of scorn. 

. *** Drayton Heroic. A/tst. xm. 104 Give a thousand 
by-words to my Name, And call me Beldam, Gib, Witch, 
Nightmare, Trot. 167a Marvell Rek. Transf. 1. 70 These 
Doctrines which he traduces under that by-word li.v. Cal- 
vinism]. x8s8 Byron Ck. Har. iv. xiv, Her [Venice's] very 
byword sprung from victory, The ' Planter of the I Jon'. 

1 8 . A word or phrase of frequent occurrence in 
speech, esp. in the mouth of a particular indivi- 
dual ; a tnck of speech, pet phrase. Obs. 

1063-87 Fox* ^.4 ^.(1631 III.x. 106/1 [Bonner] saying, 
as ins by word was, Before God thou art a knaue. *570 
Gascoigne Philomene Arb.)iti This byword fkv betokneth 
bad, And things to cast away. 1651 Ptvc. Parliament No. 
104. 1619 Broke h» brain with thinking there was some- 
thing in it, some 1 whatchecal e\ which is liis by-word. XTto 
Steele latter No. 941 V 8 His By-Words (as they call a 
Sentence a Man particularly affects). 

tb. A watchword, signal. Oh. 

1494 Fabyan v. lxxxix. 66 Henue to theym this watche 
or by worde, ' Nempnyth your Sexb'. 
t 4 . (cf. By-talk and By- III) : A casual word, 
a hint ; a word beside the matter in hand. Oh. 

>04B Udall Ertum. AfofK 18 b, He saled emong hb 
frrndes; I would hsue bought a robe, if I had had money. 
He craued nothyng, but did onely after a maidenly sorte 
geue a bywoorde of hb great# penurie. sg 7a Fowulst 
Theofhil. 540 What though a bye worde, unwares, doe 
owte start* a i6ge Broms City Wit its. u. las There b 
no woman, though she use pevsr 40 many byword*, but 
yet in the end she will totfte to the petal, 1000 Whole 
Duty Man iv. 1 13. 41 In idle by-words. 

By-work (baiwffik). Also 9 bye-, [f. By- 
3d,e # 4,5tWoBi.] 


BT8SB2VmrB. 

1. Work doM by the way. hi intervali oflekem, 
as opposed to one's main mams; ee Gr. v^pep- 
; also depredatively, wwk doae with ulterior 
or interested motives. 

9007 Gouhm De Mensem Wt I. (xfii 7)081 Which of vs doth 
it (good] not as a by-worice for some other things sake, 
sfiny T. walkinotoh OfHc Glass tgp To nmke a by-worke 
aworlte, b tomakeonrworkeaby-worke. 1647 H. Mois 
Infinity gfEMitUi, Tho amrsaM of dm aighUy 
atarres Is bat the by-work of eqch neighbour sun. syso 
Noasis Ckr. Prod. vui. 383 To moke Religion the great 
business and concern of their Lives, and not as most do a 
By-work. 1873 H. Roosas Orig/Bible fi. Be Which are 
but the bye-work of her h e nrftcey . x88g G. Allen Dm- 
win ia8 The by-work with whldi he filled up one of the 
Intervals between hb greater and more comprehensive 


2 . An aecemory tad sabddlanr woik. f Obs. 

Mj 0 f Golmno De Momay xi. 194 Naites, pinnes, Rinets, 
Buttons ft such, I haue thmight them to be but byworkes. 
s 0 oi Holland Pliny II. 55000 deuised another by-worke 
to expresse the same. 

to. A work done awry or amiss. Obs. 

sdigCeooK* Body pf Man wjx Wherefore Aristotle thtnketh 
. . that the female b a bye worke or preuaricatkm, yea the 
first monster iu Nature. 

Byyond(e v obs. form of Bsygnd, 

Bysftnt, var. spelling of Bkiant. 

BysantUn (biemji&n), a. and sb. 1 also 7 
bis-, [f. L. Bfumtius belonging to Byxaatiam ; 
see -AN.] « next. 

HI0I9 Fotherbv Atkeem. t. vi. § e fifes) 44 Does! thou 
sweare, like a Bbantian, by their yron pence 7 sS6x Lyttoh 
Sir. Story xxxv, Ibis casket .. of ancient Byiantwn work- 
manship. 1870 Sil G. Scott Recollect, v. 910 Byrantine in 
all forms but those used by the Byxantians. 
Bysftlltinft (bi«e*ntain, bi’zftntom), a. and sb.; 
also 6 Bysantin, 6 -7 B 1 -, Besantln(e, 7 By- 
santin. [ad. L. Byumtinus , f. Bjsantium : see 
Bezant and -ine ; cf. F. byoantin. Byron has 
the first pronunciation, which the derivatives also 
follow; the second is frequent with classical 
scholars.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Byzantium or Constan- 
tinople. Byzantine historians: those who lived 
in the £aslcni Empire from the 6th to the 15th c. 

1704 Mabiyn Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. 444 The Byzantine 
or Spanifth-nut. 18x7 Byron Manfred 11. ii. 183 From the 
Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U.S. V. I.95 The throne of the Byuntine Cmsare. 

b. spec. Pertaining to the style ol art, esp. of 
architecture, developed in the Eastern division of 
the Roman Empire. The Byzantine architecture 
is distinguished by its use of the round arch, cross, 
circle, dome, and rich mosaic ornamentation. 

1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 88 Ihoee of 
the Greek or Hy ram ine school. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lett. 
Archil. 1 . 10 The earliest style that may fairly be called 
Christian is the Byzantine. 

B. sb. 1 . An inhabitant of Byzantium. 

s hgb Penny Cycl. VI. 84A The Byzantines at one time had 
5uo ships. 1875 Jbvons Money xiv. X95 1 he iron money of 
the Byzantines . . was token representative money. 

2. - Bezant i. 

1099 Hakluyt Voy. II, 109 A Bbantln, which b . . six 
pence sterling. s 0 xe Holland Camden's Brtt. 1, ari Bizen- 
tines of silver valued at two shillings anciently. 1690 
Kbnnett Par.Auiiq. ix. 97 Gave .. one bezantino to his 
wife. life H. Marryat Year iu Sweden II. S48 note , By- 
zantines also, of gold and silver, are constantly disinterred, 
f 8. - Bezant a. 

xfeg Camden Rem. 036 The piece of gold valued at / ij 
which the king was antiently accustomed to offer 011 high 
festival days was called a Bizantinc. 

1 4 s Old name of some herb. Obs. 
xfex Burton Anal. Mel. u. iv. 1. v, Syrup of Borage . . of 
..Fumitory, Maiden-hair. Bisantioe, etc. *66x Lovell 
Hist. Antm. 4 Min. 451 Syrups, of the conditure of citron 
peel, and byamtine. 

So also Bjmmtl&riqM a. [see -mqub], in the 
Byzantine style of art ; Bjaftnttalrai, the style 
and methods of art (esp. of architecture) developed 
in the Byzantine empire ; Sjaa'&tialse v. Irons „ 
to make Byzantine. 

1879 Sia G. Scott Recollect, hr. 193 The Byamtinesque 
(design], xfeg Milman Lai. Ckr. 1x864) IX. xiv. x. 331 
Italian painting . . threw off with Giotto the last trammels 
of Byzantinism. Ibid. 391 Either in Constantinople or ia 
the Byxantinised parts or the west. 

Bysen, -on : see Btsen, etc. 
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